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LIST  OF  THE  ABBEEVIATIONS 


USED  IN  THIS  DICTIONARY. 


a. or  adj. 

stands  for  adjective. 

abbrev. 

. . .    abbreviation,  abbreviated. 

acc. 

accusative. 

act. 

active. 

adv. 

adverb. 

agri. 

agriculture. 

alg. 

algebra. 

Amer. 

American. 

anat. 

anatomy. 

CiTlC, 

ancient. 

ant  up 

antiquities. 

aor. 

aorist,  aoristic. 

At. 

Arabic. 

dvcJi. 

architecture. 

archoeol. 

archaeology. 

aritlt. 

arithmetic. 

Armor. 

Armoric. 

art. 

article. 

A.  Sax. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

cistvol. 

astrology. 

astrou. 

astronomy. 

at.  wt. 

atomic  weight. 

aug. 

augmentative. 

Bav. 

Bavarian  dialect. 

hiol. 

biology. 

Bohem. 

Bohemian. 

hot. 

botany. 

Braz. 

Brazilian. 

Bret. 

Breton  (  =  Armoric). 

Bulg. 

Bulgarian. 

Catal. 

Catalonian. 

carp. 

carpentry. 

caus. 

causative. 

Celt. 

Celtic. 

Chal. 

Chaldee. 

chem. 

chemistry. 

chl'071. 

chronology. 

Class. 

Classical  (  —  Greek  and 

Latin). 

cog". 

cognate,  cognate  with. 

colloq. 

colloquial. 

COVl, 

commerce. 

comp. 

compare. 

compar. 

comparative. 

conchology. 

conj. 

conjunction. 

contr. 

contraction,  contracted. 

Corn. 

Cornish. 

crystal. 

crystallography. 

Cym. 

Cymric. 

D. 

Dutch. 

Dan. 

Danish. 

dat. 

dative. 

def. 

definite. 

deriv. 

derivation. 

dial. 

dialect,  dialectal. 

dim. 

diminutive. 

distrib. 

distributive. 

dram. 

drama,  dramatic. 

dyn. 

dynamics. 

E.,  Eng 

English. 

eccles. 

ecclesiastical. 

Egypt. 

EffVDtian. 

elect. 

electricity. 

engin. 

engineering. 

engr. 

engraving. 

entoTti. 

entomology. 

Etli. 

Ethiopic. 

ethn. 

ethnography  ,ethuology. 

etijm. 

etymology. 

Eur. 

European. 

exclam. 

exclamation. 

fern. 

femimne. 

fig. 

figuratively. 

Fl. 

Flemish. 

fort. 

fortification. 

Fr. 

French. 

freq. 

frequentative. 

Fris. 

Frisian. 

fut. 

future. 

G. 

German. 

Gael. 

Gaelic, 

qalv.   stands  for  galvanism. 

genitive. 

geog. 

ereoeraphv. 

geol. 

ei'eoloe'V. 

geom. 

g"eometry. 

Goth. 

Gothic. 

Gr, 

Greek. 

nvfl'm 

\jl  Uulltit                . . . 

DTH  Tn  m  fl  V 

(vn  n  nPTTT 

^  LtliilCl  V  ■ 

Heb, 

TTp  nTPW 

±  J.  C  yJL  C  YV  . 

heraldry. 

Hind.  .'. 

Hindost3.nee  Hindu  or 

history.  [^H[indi, 

hort. 

horticulture. 

Hungarian, 

fl  i  If!  1  'r\ 

hydrostatics 

Icel. 

T/i£il  n  n  rl  IP 

XKjSjIcXI  LKXLKj. 

ichthyolo  gy • 

iiiip©r. 

imperative. 

impGrf , 

imperfect. 

iinp©rs. 

impersonal . 

incept. 

inceptive. 

indicative 

Ind. 

Indie. 

in  def. 

indefinite. 

Indo-Eur. 

Indo-European, 

inf. 

infinitive 

intens 

intensive 

interjection. 

Ir. 

Irish. 

Iran. 

Iranian. 

It. 

Italian. 

L.  ... 

Latin. 

Ian. 

language. 

Lett. 

Lettish. 

L.G. 

Low  German, 

lit. 

literal,  literally. 

Lith. 

Lithuanian. 

L.L. 

late  Latin,  low  do. 

machinery. 

mantif. 

manufactures. 

masc. 

masculine. 

math 

mathematics 

mechanics. 

medicine 

Med.  L. 

Medieval  Latin. 

mensuration. 

Tiietal, 

metallurgy. 

vietaph. 

metaphysics. 

illtil.CWI  •             • .  • 

Mex. 

Mexican. 

M.H.G. 

Middle  High  German, 

military. 

Tniueval. 

mineral  og"y. 

Mod,  Fr, 

Modern  French 

fulfill. 

mythology. 

N", 

Norse,  Norwegian. 

noun. 

nai,  hist. 

natural  history. 

nat.  order, . . . 

natural  order. 

^idf, 

natural  philosophy. 

n  uut. 

nautical. 

tiavig. 

n  a  vig'a  1 1  on. 

negative. 

neuter. 

N.H.G.  ... 

New  H^igh  German. 

nom. 

nominative. 

Norm. 

Norman. 

North.  E.  ... 

Northern  English. 

ivttmis. 

numismatics. 

obj. 

objective. 

obs. 

obsolete. 

obsoles. 

obsolescent. 

0.  Bulg.  ... 

Old  Bulgai-ian  ( Ch.  Slavic ). 

O.E. 

Old  English  {i.e.  English 

between  A.  Saxon  and 

Modern  English).  » 

0.  Fr. 

Old  French. 

O.H.G.  ... 

Old  High  German. 

O.Prus.  ... 

Old  Prussian. 

O.Sax. 

Old  Saxon. 

ornith. 

orm'thology. 

p.  stands 

for  participle. 

-palmon. 

palaeontology. 

part. 

participle. 

pass. 

passive. 

pathoL 

pathology. 

pejor. 

pejorative. 

Per. 

Persic  or  Persian. 

perf . 

perfect. 

pers. 

person. 

2)ersp. 

perspective. 

Peruv. 

Peruvian. 

pg. 

Portuguese. 

pilar. 

pharmacy. 

philol. 

philology. 

philos. 

philosophy. 

Phcen. 

Phoenician. 

photog. 

photography. 

phren. 

phrenology. 

phys.  geog. ... 

physical  geography. 

physiol. 

physiology. 

plural. 

Pl.D. 

Piatt  Dutch. 

pneiim. 

pneumatics. 

poet. 

poetical. 

PoL 

Polish. 

2Jol.  econ.  ... 

political  economy. 

poss. 

possessive. 

pp. 

past  participle. 

ppr. 

present  participle. 

Pr. 

Provencal. 

prep. 

preposition. 

pres. 

present. 

pret. 

preterite. 

priv. 

privative. 

pron. 

pronunciation, pronounced, 

2)ron. 

pronoun. 

pi-os. 

prosody. 

prov. 

provincial. 

psychol. 

psychology. 

rail. 

railways. 

R.Cath.Ch... 

Roman  Catholic  Church, 

rhet. 

rhetoric. 

Rom.antiq  

Roman  antiquities. 

Rus. 

Russian. 

Sax. 

Saxon. 

Sc. 

Scotch. 

Scand. 

Scandinavian. 

Scrip. 

Scripture. 

sculp. 

sculpture. 

Sem. 

Semitic. 

Serv. 

Servian. 

sing. 

singular. 

Skr. 

Sanskrit. 

Slav. 

Slavonic,  Slavic. 

Sp. 

Spanish. 

sp.  gr. 

specific  gravity. 

stat. 

statute. 

subj. 

subjunctive. 

superl. 

superlative. 

siirg. 

surgery. 

surv. 

surveying. 

Sw. 

Swedish. 

sym. 

symbol. 

syn. 

synonym. 

Syr. 

Syriac. 

Tart. 

Tartar. 

technol. 

technology. 

teleg. 

telegraphy. 

term. 

termination. 

Teut. 

Teutonic. 

theol. 

theology. 

toxicol. 

toxicology. 

trigon. 

trigonometry. 

Turk. 

Turkish. 

typog. 

typography. 

var. 

variety  (of  species). 

v.i. 

verb  intransitive. 

V.ll. 

verb  neuter. 

v.t. 

verb  transitive. 

W. 

Welsh. 

zool. 

zoology. 

t 

obsolete. 

EXPLANATIONS 


REGARDING  PRONUNCIATION  AND  CHEMICAL  SYMBOLS. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

In  showing  the  pronunciation  the  simplest  and  most  easily  understood  method  has  been  adopted,  that  of  re-witing 
the  word  in  a  different  form.  In  doing  so  the  same  letter  or  combination  of  letters  is  made  use  of  for  the  same 
sound,  no  matter  by  what  letter  or  letters  the  sound  may  be  expressed  in  the  principal  word.  The  key  by  this 
means  is  greatly  simplified,  the  reader  having  only  to  bear  in  mind  one  mark  for  each  sound. 


Vowels. 


a  as  m 


ch, 
j. 

n, 
ng. 


frtte. 

0,  .. 

. .  as  in  . . 

. .  not. 

far. 

o,  . . 

. .  move. 

fat. 

u,  . . 

. .  tMbe. 

fall. 

u,  .. 

. .  tub. 

me. 

n,  . . 

. .  hull 

met. 

ii,  . . 

. .  Sc.  abKne(Fr.u). 

her. 

oi,  . . 

. .  oil. 

pine. 

ou,. . 

. .  poMnd. 

pin. 

y, .. 

..  Sc.  fey(  =  e+i). 

note. 

Consonants. 


,  cftain. 

.  Sc.  loch,  Ger.  nacAt. 
.  joh. 
■  go. 

.  Fr.  ton. 
.  si7ig. 


TH,   as  m 

th  , 

w   , , 

wh,   ,, 

zh,    ,, 


then, 
thin. 


whig. 
azure. 


The  application  of  this  key  to  the  pronunciation  of 
foreign  words  can  as  a  rule  only  represent  approximately 
the  true  pronunciation  of  those  words.  It  is  applicable, 
however,  to  Latin  and  Greek  words,  as  those  languages  are 
pronounced  in  England. 


Accent. — Words  consisting  of  more  than  one  syllable 
receive  an  accent,  as  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  labour, 
the  second  of  ddaij,  and  the  third  of  comprehension.  The 
accented  syllable  is  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  word, 
being  made  so  by  means  of  the  accent.  In  this  dictionary 
it  is  denoted  by  the  mark  '.  This  mark,  called  an  accent, 
is  placed  above  and  beyond  the  syllable  which  receives  the 
accent,  as  in  the  words  la'hour,  delay',  and  comprchen'sion. 

Many  polysyllabic  words  are  pronounced  with  two  ac- 
cents, the  primary  and  the  secondary  accent,  as  the  word 
excommunication,  in  which  the  third,  as  well  as  the  fifth 
syllable  is  commonly  accented.  The  accent  on  the  fifth 
syllable  is  the  primary,  true,  or  tonic  accent,  while  that  on 
the  third  is  a  mere  euphonic  accent,  and  consists  of  a  slight 
resting  on  the  syllable  to  prevent  indistinctness  in  the  utter- 
ance of  so  many  unaccented  syllables.  Where  both  accents 
are  marked  in  a  word,  the  primary  accent  is  thus  marked  ", 
and  the  secondary,  or  inferior  one,  by  this  mark  ',  as  in  the 
word  excommu'nica"tion. 


CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS  AND  SYMBOLS. 


By  means  of  chemical  symbols,  or  formulas,  the  composition  of  the  most  complicated  substances  can  be  very 
easily  expressed,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  small  compass.  An  abbreviated  expression  of  this  kind  often  gives,  in  a 
single  line,  more  information  as  to  details  than  could  be  given  in  many  lines  of  letterpress. 


Elements.  Symbols. 

Alnminiuni,  Al 

Antimony  (Stibium),  .    .    .  Sb 

Arsenic,  As 

Barium,  Ba 

Bismuth,  Bl 

Boron,  B 

Bromine  Br 

Cadmium,  Cd 

Cajsium,  Cs 

Calcium,  Ca 

Carbon  C 

Cerium  Ce 

Chlorine  CI 

Chromium  Cr 

Cobalt  Co 

Copper  (Cuprum),  .    .    .    .  Cu 

Didyniium,  D 

Erbium  E 

Fluorine  F 

Gallium,  Ga 

Glucinium,  G 

Gold  (Aurum),  Au 

Hydrogen  H 

Indium  In 

Iodine,  I 

Iridium,  Ir 

Iron  (Ferrum)  Fe 

Lauthanium,  La 

Lead  (Plumbum),  .    .    .    .  Pb 

Lithium  L 

Jlaijuesium,  Mg 

Manganese  Mn 


Elements.  Symbols. 
Mercury  (Hydrargyrum),  .  Hg 

Molybdenum,  Mo 

Nickel,  Ni 

Niobium,  Nb 

Nitrogen,  N 

Osmium,  Os 

Oxygen  O 

Palladium  Pd 

Phosphorus,  P 

Platinum,  Pt 

Potassium  (Kalium),     .    .  K 

Rhodium  K. 

Rubidium,  B.b 

Ruthenium,  Ru 

Selenium,  Se 

Silicon,  Si 

Silver  (Argentum),  .  .  .  Ag 
Sodium  (Natrium),   .    .    .  Na 

Strontium,  Sr 

Sulphur  S 

Tantalum,  Ta 

Tellurium  Te 

Thallium  Tl 

Thorium,  Th 

Tin  (Stannum),     .    .    .   .  Sn 

Titanium  Ti 

Tungsten  (Wolfram),    .    .  W 

Uranium  U 

Vanadium,  V 

Yttruim,  Y 

Zinc  Zn 

Zirconium,  Zr 


When  any  of  the  above  symbols  stands  by  itself  it  indi- 
cates one  atom  of  the  element  it  represents.  Thus,  H 
stands  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  0  for  one  atom  of  oxygen, 
and  CI  for  one  atom  of  chlorine.  {See  Atom,  and  Atomic 
theory  under  Atomic,  in  Dictionary.) 


When  a  symbol  has  a  small  figure  or  number  under- 
written, and  to  the  right  of  it,  such  figure  or  number  indi- 
cates the  number  of  atoms  of  the  element.  Thus — O2 
signifies  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  S5  five  atoms  of  sulphur,  and 
Cio  ten  atoms  of  carbon. 

When  two  or  more  elements  are  united  to  form  a  chemi- 
cal compound,  their  symbols  are  written  one  after  the 
other,  to  indicate  the  compound.  Thus — HoO  means  water, 
a  compound  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen ; 
CiiHo-'Ou  indicates  cane-sugar,  a  compound  of  twelve 
atoms  of  carbon,  twenty-two  of  hydrogen,  and  eleven  of 
oxygen. 

These  two  expressions  as  they  stand  denote  respectively 
a  molecule  of  the  substance  they  represent,  that  is,  the 
smallest  possible  qiiantity  of  it  capable  of  existing  in  the 
free  state.  To  express  several  molecules  a  large  figure  is 
prefixed,  thus:  2H.2O  represents  two  molecules  of  water, 
4(Ci2Ho.20ii)  four  molecules  of  cane-sugar. 

When  a  compound  is  formed  of  two  or  more  compounds 
the  symbolical  expressions  for  the  compound  are  usually 
connected  together  by  a  comma ;  thus,  the  crystallized 
magnesic  sulphate  is  MgS04 ,  7  HoO.  The  symbols  may  also 
be  used  to  express  the  changes  which  occur  during  chemical 
action,  and  they  are  then  written  in  the  form  of  an  equa- 
tion, of  which  one  side  represents  the  substances  as  they 
exist  before  the  change,  the  other  the  result  of  the  reaction. 
Thus,  2  Hj -I- 02  =  2  HoO  expresses  the  fact  that  two  mole- 
cules of  hydrogen,  each  containing  two  atoms,  and  one  of 
oxygen,  also  containing  two  atoms,  combine  to  give  two 
molecules  of  water,  each  of  them  containing  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen. 
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DEPASTURE  DEFENDER 


Depasture  (de-pas'tur),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  de- 
pastured;  ppr.  depasturing.  [  L.  depascor, 
to  feed  upon.]  l.t  To  eat  up;  to  consume. 
Spenser.— 2.  To  pasture;  to  graze. 

If  40  sheep  yield  80  lbs  of  wool,  and  are  depas- 
tured in  one  parish  for  a  whole  year,  the  parson 
shall  have  8  lbs.  Ayliffe. 

Depasture  (de-pas'tur),  v.i.  To  feed  or  pas- 
ture ;  to  graze. 

if  a  man  takes  in  a  horse,  or  other  cattle,  to  graze 
and  depasture  in  his  grounds,  which  the  law  calls 
agistment.  Blackstone. 

Depatriate  (de-pa'tri-at),  v.  i.  [L.  de,  from, 
and  patria,  one's  country.]  To  leave  one's 
country;  to  go  into  voluntary  exile.  [Rare.] 

A  subject  born  in  any  state 

May,  if  he  please,  depatriate.  Jllasot. 

Depatriate  (de-pa'tri-at),  v.i.  To  drive  from 
one's  country;  to  banish;  to  expel. 

Depauperate  (de-pa'per-at),  V.  t  pret.  &  pp. 
deiMiiperated;  ppr.  depauperating.  [L,  de- 
paiipiero—de,  intens. ,  and  paupero,  to  beg- 
gar, from  -pauper,  poor.]  To  make  poor;  to 
impoverish ;  to  deprive  of  fertility  or  ricli- 
ness;  as,  to  depauperate  the  soil  or  the  blood. 
'Humility  of  mind  which  depauperates  the 
spirit."   Jer.  Taylor.    [Rare  ] 

Depauperate,  Depauperated  (de-pa'per- 
at,  de-pa'per-at-ed),^^.  and  a.  Impoverished: 
made  poor.  In  hot.  imperfectly  developed; 
looking  as  if  ill-formed  from  want  of  suffi- 
cient nutriment. 

Depauperize  (de-pa'per-iz),  v.  t.  [L.  tfe,  priv. , 
and  pauper,  poor.]  To  raise  from  a  condi- 
tion of  poverty  or  pauperism ;  to  free  from 
paupers  or  pauperism. 

Our  efforts  at  depauperizing  the  children  of  pau- 
pers would  be  more  successful,  if  the  process  were 
not  carried  on  in  a  lump.  Edin.  Rev. 

Depeacht  (de-pech'),  v.t.  [Fr.  d^pecher,  to 
expedite  towards  a  result.  See  DESPATCH.] 
To  despatch;  to  discharge. 

They  shall  be  forthwith  heard  as  soon  as  the  party 
which  they  shall  find  before  our  justices  shall  be 
depeac/ted.  Hacktuyt. 

Depectible  t  (de-pek'ti-bl),  a.  [L.  depecto, 
to  comb  oft  —  de,  off,  and  pecto,  to  comb.  ] 
Tough;  tenacious. 

It  may  be  that  .  .  .  some  bodies  are  of  a  more 
depectible  nature  than  oil.  Bacon. 

Depeculation  t  (de-pek'ii-la"shon),  n.  [L. 
depeculor,  depeculatus,  to  embezzle— (?«,  in- 
tens., and  peculari,  to  embezzle  public 
money.  See  Peculate.]  A  robbing  or  em- 
bezzling. '  Depeculation  of  the  public  trea- 
sure.' Hobbes. 

Depeinctt  (de-panf),  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  depeinct, 
depicted,!,  depingo.  See  Depict.]  To  paint. 

The  Red  rose  medled  with  the  White  yfere. 

In  either  cheek  depeiticten  lively  cheere.  Spenser. 

Depeint.tpp.    Painted.  Chaucer. 

Depend  (de-pend'),  v.i.  [L.  dependeo,  to  hang 
down  —  de,  down,  and  pendeo,  to  hang.  ] 
1.  To  hang;  to  be  sustained  by  being  fastened 
or  attached  to  something  above :  followed 
'by  from. 

From  the  frozen  beard 

Long  icicles  depend.  Dryden. 


2.  To  be  related  to  anything,  as  to  the  cause 
of  its  existence  or  of  its  operation  and  effects; 
to  have  such  connection  with  anything  as  a 
cause,  that  without  it  the  effect  would  not 
be  produced ;  to  be  contingent  or  condi- 
tioned :  followed  by  on  or  upon;  as,  we  de- 
pend on  air  for  respiration. 

Our  happiness  depejids  little  on  political  institu. 
tions,  and  much  on  the  temper  and  regulation  of  our 
own  minds.  Macaiilay. 

3.  t  To  be  in  the  condition  of  a  dependant 
or  retainer;  to  serve;  to  attend. 

'Do  not  you  follow  the  young  Lord  Paris?  'Ay, 
sir.  when  he  goes  before  me.'  'You  depend  upon 
him,  I  mean?'  Shak. 

4.  To  he  in  suspense;  to  be  undetermined;  as, 
the  suit  is  still  depending  in  court.  See 
Pending. — 5.  To  rely;  to  rest  with  confi- 
dence; to  trust;  to  confide;  to  have  full  con- 
fidence or  belief:  with  on  or  upon;  as,  we 
depend  on  the  word  or  assurance  of  our 
friends;  we  depend  on  thearrival  of  the  mail. 

First,  then,  a  woman  will  or  won't — depend  on't ; 
If  she  will  do't,  she  will ;  and  there's  an  end  on't. 

Aaron  Hill. 

6.  t  To  hang  over;  to  impend. 

This  is  the  curse  depejtding  on  those  that  war  for 
a  placket.  Shak. 

Dependable  (de-pend'a-bl),  a.  That  may 
lie  depended  on;  trustworthy.  'Dependable 
frientlships.'  Pope. 

We  might  apply  these  numbers  to  the  case  of  j^iants 
and  dwarfs  if  we  had  any  dependable  data  from  which 
the  mean  human  stature  and  its  probable  deviation 
could  be  ascertained.  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

Dependance,  Dependancy  ( de-pend'ans, 

de-pend'an-si),  n.  Same  as  Dependence. 
Dependant,  Dependent  (de-pend'ant,  de- 
pend'ent),  n.  1.  One  who  is  at  the  disposal 
of  another;  one  who  is  sustained  by  another, 
or  who  relies  on  another  for  support  or 
favour ;  a  retainer ;  as,  the  prince  was  fol- 
lowetl  by  a  numerous  train  of  dependants. — 

2.  That  which  depends  on  something  else ; 
a  consequence ;  a  corollary.  'With  all  its 
circimistances  and  dependents.'  Prynne. 
[It  would  perhaps  be  better  if  a  distinction 
were  uniformly  made  between  dependant 
and  dependent,  as  to  some  extent  it  is  made, 
the  former  lieing  more  generally  used  as  the 
noun,  the  latter  as  the  adjective.  We  give 
the  adjective  under  DEPENDENT.] 

Dependence,  Dependency  (de-pend'ens, 
de-pend'en-si),  n.  1.  A  state  of  hanging  down 
from  a  support.— 2.  Anything  hanging  down; 
a  series  of  things  hanging  to  another. 

Like  a  large  cluster  of  black  grapes  they  show. 
And  made  a  long  dependence  from  the  bough. 

Dryden. 

3.  Connection  and  support;  mutual  connec- 
tion ;  inter-relation  ;  concatenation.  '  A 
dependency  of  thing  on  thing.'  Shak. 

But  of  this  frame  the  bearings  and  the  ties. 

The  strong  connections,  nice  dependencies.  Pope. 

4.  A  state  of  being  at  the  disposal  of  another 
for  support  or  existence ;  a  state  of  being 
subject  to  the  power  and  operation  of  any 


other  cause;  inability  to  sustain  itself  with- 
out the  aid  of ;  as,  we  ought  to  feel  our  de- 
pendence on  God  for  life  aiul  support ;  the 
child  should  be  sensible  of  his  dependence 
on  his  parents. — 5.  Reliance;  confidence; 
trust ;  a  resting  on  ;  as,  we  may  liave  a  firm 
dependence  on  the  promises  of  God. 

Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  dependency;  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqueror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness. 

Shak. 

6.  In  law,  the  state  of  being  depending  or 
pending ;  the  state  of  waiting  for  decision. 
'An  action  is  said  to  be  in  dependence  from 
the  moment  of  citation  till  the  final  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords.'  Bell.—I.  That  of 
which  the  existence  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence of  something  else;  that  which  pertains 
to  something  else;  an  accident  or  quality; 
something  non-essential. 

Modes  I  call  such  complex  ideas  .  .  .  which  are 
considered  as  depende7icies,  or  aflfections  of  sub- 
stances. Locke. 

8.  The  state  of  being  dependent,  subordi- 
nate, or  subject  to  another :  opposed  to 
sovereignty. 

So  that  they  may  acknowledge  their  dependency 
upon  the  crown  of  England.  Bacon. 

9.  That  which  is  attached  to,  but  subordi- 
nate to  something  else;  as,  tliis  earth  and  its 
dependencies.— A  territory  remote  from 
the  kingdom  or  state  to  which  it  belongs, 
but  subject  to  its  dominion;  as.  Great  Britain 
has  its  dependencies  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  [Dejiendency  is  the  form  exclu- 
sively used  in  this  and  the  foregoing  sense.] 
11.+  The  subject  of  a  quarrel,  when  duels 
were  in  vogue;  the  affair  depending. 

Your  masters  of  dependencies,  to  take  up 

A  drunken  brawl.  Massinger. 

—Dependence  is  more  used  in  the  abstract, 
and  dependency  in  the  concrete ;  tlius,  we 
say '  aqaestionindependence  before  a  judge,' 
but  'a  dependency  of  a  state.' 
Dependent,  Dependant  (de-pend'ent,  de- 
pend'ant),  a.  1.  Hanging  down ;  as,  a  de- 
pendent leaf. 

The  furs  in  the  tails  were  depeiident.  Peacltam. 

2.  Subject  to  the  power  of ;  at  the  disposal 
of;  not  able  to  exist  or  sustain  itself  without 
the  will  or  power  of;  subordinate;  as,  we 
are  dependent  on  God  and  his  providence ; 
an  effect  may  be  dependent  on  some  un- 
known cause. 

England,  long  dependent  and  degraded,  was  again 
a  power  of  the  first  rank.  Macaiilay. 

3.  Relying  on  for  support  or  favour;  unable 
to  subsist  or  to  perform  anything  without 
the  aid  of ;  as,  children  are  dependent  on 
their  parents  for  food  and  clothing;  the 
pupil  is  dependent  on  his  preceptor  for 
instruction.    See  DEPENDANT. 

"Dependently,  Dependantly  (de-pend'ent- 
li,  de-pend'ant-li ),  adv.  In  a  dependent 
manner 

Depender  (de-pend'er),  n.  One  who  depends; 
a  dependant. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  h&r;     pine,  pin:     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
ch,  chain;     dh,  Sc.  locft;     S,  go;    j,  .job;     li,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^r;    'SB,  then;  th,  thin;    w,  toig;   wh,  toAig;    zh,  a^ure.  —  See  Key. 
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Depending  t  (de-pend'ing),  n.  Suspense. 
Delay  is  bad,  doubt  worse,  dcpettdtiig  vior^X.. 

B.  Jonson. 

Dependingly  (de-pend'ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
dependent  or  subordinate  manner. 

Depeople  (de-pe'pl),  v.  t.  [Fr.  dfiyeupler — 
de,  priv. ,  xa&peuplc,  people.]  To  depopu- 
late; to  dispeople.  Chapman. 

Deperdit  (de-piir'dit),  n.  [L.  deperditus,  pp. 
of  deperdo,  deperditum,  to  destroy,  to  lose 
— de,  intens.,  and  perdo,  perditum,  to  lose.] 
That  which  is  lost  or  destroyed.  Palcy. 
[Rare] 

Deperditelyt  (de-per'dit-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  one  ruined;  desperately.  '  De- 
perditely  wicked.'  King. 

Deperdition  (de-pfir-di'shon),  n.  Loss;  de- 
struction.   See  Perdition. 

Depertiblet  (de-pert'i-bl),  a.  [L  dispertio, 
to  distribute,  to  divide — dis,  asunder,  and 
partio,  to  share,  to  part.]  Divisible;  separ- 
able. Bacon. 

Dephal  (dep'hal),  n.  Artocarpus  Lakoocha, 
an  Indian  tree,  of  the  same  genus  as  the 
bread-fruit  and  jack,  and  cultivated  for  its 
fruit    The  juice  is  used  for  bird-lime. 

Dephlegmt  (de-flem'),  v.t.  [De,  priv.,  and 
phlcijiii.  ]  To  deprive  of  or  clear  from  phlegm; 
to  dephleg'inate.  Boyle. 

Dephlegmate  (de-fleg'mat),  v.  t.  [Prefix  de, 
and  Gr.  phlcgma,  phlegm,  from  phlcgo,  to 
burn.  ]  To  deprive  of  superabundant  water, 
as  by  evaporation  or  distillation;  to  rectify: 
said  of  spirits  or  acids. 

Dephlegmation  (de-fleg-ma'shon),  n.  The 
operation  of  separating  water  from  spirits 
and  acids  by  evaporation  or  repeated  dis- 
tillation; concentration. 

Dephlegmator  (de-fleg-ma'ter),  n.  A  form 
of  condensing  apparatus  for  stills,  consisting 
of  Ijroad  slieets  of  tinned  copper  soldered 
together  so  as  to  leave  narrow  spaces  be- 
tween them. 

Dephlegmedness  t  (de-flem'ed-nes),  n.  A 
state  of  being  freed  from  water. 

Dephlogisticate  (de-flo-jis'ti-kat),  v.t.  pret. 
&  pp.  dephlogisticated;  ppr.  dephlogisticat- 
ing.  [Prefix  de,  and  Gr.  phlogistos,  burned, 
inflammable,  from  phlogizo,  to  burn.  See 
Phlogiston.]  An  old  term  meaning  to  de- 
prive of  phlogiston,  or  the  supposed  princi- 
ple of  inilanimal)ility. 

Dephlogistication  (de-flo-jis'ti-ka"shon),  n. 
A  term  applied  by  tlie  older  chemists  to 
certain  processes  by  which  they  imagined 
that  phlogiston  was  separated  from  bodies. 
They  regarded  oxygen  as  common  air  de- 
prived of  phlogiston;  and  hence  called  it 
'  dephlogisticated  air.' 

Depict  (de-pikf),  v.t.  [L.  depingo,  depietum 
— de,  and  piivjo,  to  paint.]  1.  To  paint;  to 
portray;  to  form  a  likeness  of  in  colours; 
as,  to  depict  a  lion  on  a  shield. 

His  arms  are  fairly  depicted  in  his  chamber.  Fuller, 

2.  To  describe;  to  represent  in  words;  as, 
the  poet  depicts  the  virtues  of  his  hero  in 
glowing  language. 

Cassar's  gout  was  then  depicted  in  energetic  lan- 
guage. Motley. 

Syn.  To  delineate,  paint,  sketch,  portray, 
describe,  represent. 

Depiction  (de-pik'shon),  n.  A  painting  or 
depicting.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Depicture  (de-pik'tur),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  de- 
pictured; ppr.  depicturing.  [Prefix  de,  and 
picture.]  To  paint;  to  pictiu'e;  to  represent 
in  colours. 

Several  persons  were  depictured  in  caricature. 

Fielding. 

Depilate  (de'pil-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  depil- 
ated; ppr.  depilating.  [L.  depilo,  to  pull  out 
the  hair  —  de,  priv.,  and  pilo,  to  put  forth 
hairs,  from  pilns,  hair.]    To  strip  of  hair. 

Depilation  ( de-pil-a'shon  ),  n.  The  act  of 
stripping  of  hair ;  the  removal  of  hair  from 
hides. 

Depilatory  (de-pil'a-to-ri),  a.  Having  the 
quality  or  power  to  remove  hair  from  the 
skin. 

Depilatory  (de-pil'a-to-ri),  n.  Any  applica- 
tion which  is  used  to  strip  ofl:  hair  without 
injuring  the  texture  of  the  skin;  specifically, 
a  cosmetic  employed  to  remove  superfluous 
hairs  from  the  human  skin,  as  a  preparation 
of  lime  and  orpiment,  or  a  plaster  of  pitch 
and  rosiu. 

Depiloust  (de-pil'us),  a.    Without  hair. 

The  animal  is  a  kind  of  lizard  corticated  and  de- 
pitous.  Sir  T.  Brotune. 

Deplant  (de-planf),  v.t.  [Prefix  de,  and 
plant  (verb).]  To  remove  plants  from  beds; 
to  transplant.  [Rare.] 

Deplantation  (de-plant-a'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  taking  up  plants  from  beds.  [Rare.] 


Deplete  (de-plef).  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  depleted; 
ppr.  depleting.  [L.  depleo,  depietum,  to 
empty  out— de,  priv.,  and  pleo,  to  fill.]  1.  To 
empty,  reduce,  or  exhaust  by  draining  away, 
as  the  strength,  vital  powers,  resources,  &c. ; 
as,  to  deplete  a  country  of  inhabitants. 

At  no  time  were  the  Bank  cellars  depleted  to  any 
alarming  extent.  Sat.  Rev. 

2.  In  med.  to  empty  or  unload,  as  the  ves- 
sels of  the  human  system,  with  the  view  of 
reducing  plethora  or  inflammation,  as  by 
Ijlood-letting  or  saline  purgatives. 

Depletion  (de-ple'shon),  n.  [L.  depleo,  to 
empty  out— de,  priv.,  and  pleo,  to  fill.]  The 
act  of  emptying;  specifically,  in  med.  the  act 
of  diminisliing  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
vessels  by  venesection;  blood-letting. 

Depletive  (de-plet'iv),  a.  Tending  to  de- 
plete;  producing  depletion.  'Depletive 
treatment  is  conti'aindicated. '  Wardrop. 

Depletive  (de-plft'iv),  «.  That  which  de- 
pletes ;  specifically,  any  medical  agent  of 
depletion.  '  She  had  been  exhausted  by 
depletives.'  Wardrop. 

Depletory  (de-ple'to-ri),  a.  Calculated  to 
deplete. 

Deplication  (de-pli-ka'shon),  n.  [L.  de,  priv. , 
and  plico,  to  fold.]  An  unfolding,  untwist- 
ing, or  unplaitiiig. 

Deplorability  (de-pl6i-'a-bil"i-ti),  n.  De- 
pliiralileuess.  'The  deplorability  of  war.' 
T lines'  newspaper. 

Deplorable  (de-pl6r'a-bl),a.  [See  Deplore  ] 

1.  Tliat  may  be  deplored  or  lamented;  la- 
mentable; that  demands  or  causes  lamenta- 
tion ;  hence,  sad  ;  calamitous  ;  grievous ; 
miserable;  wretched;  as,  the  evils  of  life 
are  deplorable.  'The  deplorable  condition 
to  which  the  king  was  reduced.'  Clarendon. 

2.  Low;  contemptible;  pitiable;  as,  deplor- 
able nonsense;  deplorable  stupidity.  [Colloq.] 
Syn.  Lamentable,  sad,  dismal,  wretched, 
calamitous,  grievous,  miserable,  hopeless, 
contemptible,  pitiable,  low. 

Deplorableness  (de-ploi-'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  (if  being  deplorable;  misery;  wretched- 
ness; a  miserable  state. 

Deplorably  (de-pl6r'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner to  be  deplored;  lamentably;  miserably; 
as,  manners  are  deplorably  corrupt. 

Deploratet  (de-ploi-'at),  a.  Lamentable; 
hopeless.    Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Deploration  (de-plor-a'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  lamenting.  'Tlie  deploration  of  her  for- 
tune.' Sj)eed.  —  2.\  In  music,  a  dirge  or 
mournful  strain. 

Deplore  (de-plOrO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  deplored; 
ppr.  deploring.  [L.  dejiloro,  to  weep  bitterly, 
to  wail— de,  intens.,  and  ploro,  to  howl,  to 
wail;  from  Indo-Eur.  root  plu,  whence 
phi.ere,  to  rain;  pluvius,  rain;  and  our  flow, 
flood.]  1.  To  lament;  to  bewail;  to  mourn; 
to  feel  or  express  deep  and  poignant  grief 
for. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave  !  but  we  will  not  deplore 
thee.  Heber. 

2.  t  To  despair  of;  to  regard  or  give  up  as 
desperate. 

The  physicians  do  make  a  kind  of  scruple  and 
relisif  n  to  stay  with  the  patient  after  the  disease  is 
deplored.  Bacon. 

3.  t  To  complain  of. 

Never  more 

Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore.  Shak. 

Syn.  To  bewail,  lament,  mourn,  bemoan. 
Deplore  (de-plor'),  v.i.    To  utter  lamenta- 
tions; to  lament;  to  moan.  [Rare.] 

'Twas  when  the  sea  was  roaring 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring. 

All  on  a  rock  reclined.  Gay. 

Deploredlyt  (de-plor'ed-li),  adv.  Lament- 
ably. 

Deploredness  (de-plor'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  deplored ;  deplorableness.  Bp.  Hall. 
[Rare.] 

Deplorer  (de-plor'er),  n.  One  who  deplores 
or  deeply  laments;  a  deep  mourner. 

Deploringly  (de-pl6r'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  de- 
ploring manner. 

Deploy  (tle-ploi'),  [Fr.  ddployer—de, 

priv.,  and ployer,  equivalent  to plier,  to  fold, 
from  L.  plico,  to  fold.  See  Ply.]  Milit.  to 
display;  to  open;  to  extend  in  a  line  of  small 
depth,  as  an  army,  a  division,  or  a  battalion 
which  has  been  previously  formed  in  one  or 
more  columns. 

Deploy  (de-ploi'),  v.i.  To  open;  to  extend; 
to  form  a  more  extended  front  or  line. 

A  column  is  said  to  deploy  when  it  makes  a  flank 
march  or  unfolds  itself,  so  as  to  display  its  front 

Sullivan. 

Deploy,  Deployment  (de-ploi',  de-ploi'- 
ment),  n.  The  expansion  of  a  body  of  troops, 


previously  compacted  into  a  column,  so  as 
to  present  a  large  front. 

Deplumation  (de-plum-a'shon),  n.  [See 
Dei'LUME  ]  1.  The  stripping  or  falling  oft 
of  plumes  or  feathers— 2.  In  med.  a  disease 
or  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  with  loss  of  hair. 

Deplume  (de-plum'),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  de- 
plumed;  ppr  depluming.  [L. L.  deplumo, 
to  strip  oft'  feathers— L  de,  priv  ,  and  plumo, 
to  cover  with  feathers,  from  pluma,  a  fea- 
ther.] To  stiip  or  pluck  off  featliers;  to  de- 
prive of  plumage. 

Such  a  person  is  like  Homer's  bird,  deplumes  him- 
self to  feather  all  the  naked  callows  th.at  he  sees. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Depolarization  (de-p6'16r-iz-a"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  depriving  of  polarity;  the  restor- 
ing of  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to  its  former 
state. 

Depolarize  (de-p6'ler-iz),  v.t.  [Prefix  de, 
priv.,  and  polarize.]  To  deprive  of  polarity. 

Depone  (de-pon'),  v.t.  [L.  depono.  to  lay 
down,  to  deposit— de,  down,  and  pono,  to 
place,  lay.]   1. 1  To  lay  down;  to  deposit. 

what  basins,  most  capacious  of  their  kind. 
Enclose  her,  while  the  oliedient  element 
Lifts  or  depones  its  burthen.  Southey. 

2.t  To  lay  down  as  a  pledge;  to  wager. 

IIuAibras. 

Depone  (de-p6n'),  v.i.  In  old  English  and 
Scots  law,  to  give  testimony;  to  bear  witness; 
to  depose. 

Farther  Sprot  deponeth,  that  he  entered  himself 
thereafter  in  conference  with  Bour.    State  Trials. 

Not  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  depone  to  every- 
thing he  tells.  A'.  Brit.  Rev. 

Deponent  (de-p6n'ent),  a.  [L.  deponens, 
deponentis,  ppr.  of  depono — de,  and  pono, 
to  lay.]  Laying  down. — Deponent  verb,  in 
Latin  gram,  a  verb  which  has  a  passive  ter- 
mination, with  an  active  signification;  as, 
loquor,  to  speak:  so  called  because  such 
verbs  were  regarded  as  having  laid  down 
their  passive  sense. 

Deponent  (de-pon'ent),  n.  1.  One  who  de- 
poses or  gives  a  deposition,  especially  under 
oath;  one  who  gives  written  testimony  to 
be  used  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  or 
for  any  other  purpose. — 2.  In  Latin  gram. 
a  deponent  verb. 

Depopularize  (de-po'pii-ler-iz),  v.  t.  To  ren- 
der mqjopular.    Westminster  Rev.  [Rare.] 

Depopulate  (de-po'pti-lat),  v.t.  pret.  <t  pp. 
depopulated;  ppr.  depopulating.  [L.  depo- 
pulor,  depopulatus,  to  lay  waste,  ravage — 
de,  intens.,  and  populor,  to  ravage  or  lay 
waste,  from  popidus,  people.]  To  dispeople; 
to  unpeople ;  to  deprive  of  inhabitants, 
whether  by  death  or  by  expulsion.  It  is 
not  synonymous  with  laying  loaste  or  de- 
stroying, being  limited  to  the  loss  of  inha- 
bitants; as,  an  army  or  a  famine  may  depo- 
pulate a  country.  It  rarely  expresses  an 
entire  loss  of  inhabitants,  but  often  a  great 
diminution  of  their  numbers. 

Grim  death,  in  different  shapes. 
Depopulates  the  nations,  thousands  fall 
His  victims.  Philips. 

Depopulate  (de-po'pii-lat),  v.i.  To  become 
dispeopled.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an  inquiry 
whether  the  country  be  depopuhiti}tg  or  not. 

Goldsmith. 

Depopulation  (de-po'pii-la"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  dispeopling;  destruction  or  expulsion 
of  inhabitants. 

Depopulator  (de-po'pfi-lat-er),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  depopulates;  one  who  or  that 
which  destroys  or  expels  the  inhabitants  of 
a  city,  town,  or  country;  a  dispeopler. 

Deport  ( de-port'),  v.t.  [Fr.  diporter,  to 
banish;  0. Fr.  se  deporter,  to  amuse  one's 
self;  L.  deporto,  to  convey  down  or  away,  to 
banish — de,  down,  away,  and  porto,  to  carry.] 

1.  To  carry;  to  demean;  to  behave:  with  tlie 
reciprocal  pronoun. 

Let  an  ambassador  deport  himself  in  the  most 
graceful  manner  before  a  prince.  Pope. 

2.  To  transport;  to  carry  away,  or  from  one 
country  to  another. 

He  told  us  he  had  been  deported  to  Spain,  with  a 
hundred  others  like  himself.  IValsh. 

[Compare  the  parallel  meanings  of  the  words 
port,  portly;  carry,  caiTiage.  ] 

Deport  (de-porf),  n.  Behaviour;  carriage; 
demeanour  ;  deportment.  '  Goddess  -  like 
deport.'    Milton.  [Rare.] 

Deport  (da-por),  n.  A  French  stock  exchange 
term,  equivalent  to  our  word  backwarda- 
tion. 

Deportation  (de-port-a'shon),  n.  Transport- 
ation; a  carrying  away;  a  removal  from  one 
country  to  anotlier,  or  to  a  distant  place; 
exile;  banishment.    '  That  sudden  transnii- 
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gration  and  deportation  out  of  our  country. ' 

Stokes. 

Deportment  (de-port'ment),  n.  [Fr.  diporte- 
ment.  See  Deport.  ]  Carriage ;  manner 
of  acting  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  life; 
liehaviour;  demeanour;  conduct;  manage- 
ment. 

Wliat's  a  fine  person  or  a  beauteous  face 
Unless  deportment  gives  them  decent  grace? 

Chiiychill. 

Deposable  (de-poz'a-bl),  a.    That  may  be 

deposed  or  deprived  of  office. 
Depqsal  (de-p6z'al),  n.    The  act  of  deposing 

or  divesting  of  office. 

The  short  interval  between  the  deposal  and  death 
of  princes  is  become  proverbial.  Fox. 

Depose  (de-p6z'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  deposed; 
ppr.  deposing.  [Fr.  deposer,  from  prefix  di 
=  L.  de,  from,  away,  and  poser  (see  Pose), 
liut  influenced  by  L.  depono.  See  Depone.] 
1. 1  To  lay  down;  to  let  fall;  to  deposit.  'Its 
surface  raised  by  additional  mud  deposed  on 
it. '    Woodward.  — 2.  t  To  lay  aside. 

God  hath  deposed  his  wrath  towards  alt  mankind. 

Harrow. 

3.  To  remove  from  a  throne  or  other  high 
stati(m;  to  dethrone;  to  degrade;  to  divest 
of  office;  as,  to  depose  a  king  or  a  pope. 

Thus  when  the  state  one  Edward  did  depose, 
A  greater  Edward  in  his  room  arose.  Drydeu. 

4.  To  give  testimony  on  oath,  especially  to 
give  testimony  which  is  committed  to  writ- 
ing; to  give  answers  to  interrogatories,  in- 
tended as  evidence  in  a  court. — 5.t  To  take 
away;  to  strip;  to  divest. 

You  may  my  glory  and  iny  state  depose.  Shak. 

G.  t  To  examine  on  oath. 

Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Shak. 

Depose  (de-poz'),  v.i.     To  bear  witness. 

■'Twas  he  that  made  you  to  depose.'  Shak. 
Deposer  (de-p6z'er),  n.  1.  One  who  deposes 

or  degrades  from  office. — 2.  A  deponent;  a 

witness. 

Deposit  (de-poz'it),  v.  t.  [L.  depositum,  some- 
thing deposited,  a  deposit,  from  depono,  de- 
positum. See  Depone.]  1.  To  lay  down;  to 
place;  to  put;  as,  a  crocodile  deposits  her 
eggs  in  the  sand;  an  inundation  deposits 
particles  of  earth  on  a  meadow. — 2.  To  lay 
up;  to  lay  in  a  place  for  preservation;  as,  we 
deposit  the  produce  of  the  earth  in  barns, 
cellars,  or  storehouses;  we  deposit  goods 
in  a  warehouse,  and  books  in  a  library. — 

3.  To  lodge  in  the  hands  of  a  person  for 
safe-keeping  or  other  purpose:  to  commit 
to  the  care  of;  to  intrust;  to  commit  to  one 
as  a  pledge;  as,  the  money  is  deposited  as  a 
pledge  or  security. 

The  people  with  whom  God  thought  fit  to  deposit 
these  things  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  Clarke. 

4.  +  To  lay  aside;  to  get  rid  of. 

If  what  is  written  prove  useful  to  you  to  the  depos- 
iting; that  which  I  cannot  but  deem  an  error. 

ilantmoJtd. 

Deposit  (de-poz'it),  n.  1.  That  which  is  laid 
or  thrown  down;  any  matter  laid  or  thrown 
down,  or  lodged;  that  which  having  been 
suspended  or  carried  along  in  a  medium 
lighter  than  itself,  at  length  subsides,  as 
mud,  gravel,  stones,  detritus,  organic  re- 
mains, etc. 

The  most  characteristic  distinction  between  the 
lacustrine  and  marine  deltas,  consists  in  the  nature  of 
the  organic  remains  which  become  imbedded  in  their 
deposits.  Lyell. 

2.  Anything  intrusted  to  the  care  of  another; 
a  pledge;  a  pawn;  a  thing  given  as  security, 
or  for  preservation;  more  specifically,  money 
lodged  in  a  bank  for  safety  or  convenience; 
as,  these  papers  are  committed  to  you  as  a 
sacred  deposit;  he  has  a  deposit  of  money  in 
his  liands. — 3.  A  place  where  things  are  de- 
posited; a  depository.  [Rare.]  4.  In  law, 
(a)  a  sum  of  money  which  a  man  puts  into 
the  hands  of  another  as  a  kind  of  security 
for  the  fulfilment  of  some  agreement,  or  as 
a  part  payment  in  advance,  (b)  A  naked 
bailment  of  go'ods  to  be  kept  for  the  bailer 
witliout  recompense,  and  to  be  returned 
when  the  bailer  shall  require  it.  (c)  In  Scots 
law,  same  as  Depositation. — In  deposit  or 
on  deposit,  given  into  a  person's  custody  for 
safe-keeping. 

Depositary  (de-poz'it-a-rl),  n.  [Fr.  deposit- 
aire;  L.  depositarius,  one  who  receives  a 
deposit,  from  de2}ono,  depositum.  See  De- 
pone.] A  person  with  whom  anything  is 
left  or  lodged  in  trust;  one  to  whom  a  thing 
is  committed  for  safe-keeping,  or  to  be  useil 
for  the  benefit  of  the  owner ;  a  trustee ;  a 
guardian;  as,  the  Jews  were  the  depositaries 
of  the  sacred  writings. 

Depositation  (de-poz'it-a"shon),  n.  In  Scots 
law,  a  contract  by  which  a  subject  belong- 


ing to  one  person  is  intrusted  to  the  gratui- 
tous custody  of  another  (called  the  deposi- 
tary), to  be  re-delivered  on  demand.  A 
proper  depositation  is  one  where  a  special 
subject  is  deposited  to  be  restored  without 
alteration.  An  improper  depositation  is 
one  where  money  or  other  fungibles  are  de- 
posited to  be  returned  in  kind. 
Deposition  (de-po-zi'shon),  n.  [L.  depositio, 
depositionis,  a  deposition,  a  pulling  down,  a 
giving  of  testimony,  from  depono,  depositum. 
See  Depone.)  1.  The  actof  laying  or  setting 
down;  placing;  as,  soil  is  formed  by  the  de- 
position of  fine  particles  during  a  flood. 

The  acquisition  of  the  body  of  the  saint  {Mark), 
and  its  deposition  in  the  ducal  chapel,  perhaps  not 
yet  completed,  occasioned  the  investiture  of  that 
chapel  with  all  possible  splendour.  Riiskin. 

2.  That  which  is  thrown  down ;  that  which 
is  lodged;  as,  the  banks  of  livers  are  some- 
times (/(!posi(tomsof  alluvial  matter.— 3.  The 
act  of  laying  down  or  bringing  before;  pre- 
sentation. 

The  influence  of  princes  upon  the  dispositions  of 
their  courts  needs  not  the  deposition  of  their  ex- 
amples, since  it  hath  the  authority  of  a  known  prin- 
ciple. Mountagu. 

4.  The  act  of  giving  testimony  under  oath. — 

5.  Declaration;  assertion;  speciflcally,  the 
attested  written  testimony  of  a  witness;  an 
affidavit.— 6. The  actof  dethroning  a  king, 
or  the  degrading  of  a  person  from  an  office 
or  station;  a  divesting  of  sovereignty,  or  of 
office  and  dignity;  a  depriving  of  clerical 
orders.  A  deposition  differs  from  ahdication; 
an  abdication  being  voluntary,  and  a  depo- 
sition compulsory. 

Depositor  (de-poz'it-ei),  n.  One  who  makes 
a  deposit. 

Depository  (de-poz'it-o-ri),  n.  1.  A  place 
where  anything  is  lodged  for  safe-keeping; 
as,  a  warehouse  is  a,depositoryiov  goo&s.  2.  A 
person  to  whom  a  thing  is  intrusted  for 
safe-keeping.  [Rare.] 

If  I  am  a  vain  man,  my  gratification  lies  within  a 
narrow  circle.  I  am  the  sole  depository  of  my  own 
secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me.  yiiniiis. 

Deposit-receipt  (de-poz'it-re-set),  n.  A  note 
or  acknowledgment  for  money  loilged  with  a 
banker  for  a  stipulated  time,  on  which  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  is  allowed  than  on 
tlie  balance  of  a  current  account. 

Depot  (de-p6'),  n.  [Fr.  dip6t,  O.Fr.  depost, 
from  L.  depono,  depo.-iitum,  to  lay  down,  to 
put  or  place  aside — de,  down,  and  pono,  to 
place.]  1.  A  place  of  deposit;  a  depository; 
a  warehouse;  a  storehouse,  as  at  a  railway- 
station,  canal  terminus,  &c.,  for  receiving 
goods  for  storage  or  sale;  as,  a  coal-depot. — 
2.  A  railway-station;  a  building  for  tlie  ac- 
commodation antl  shelter  of  passengers  by 
railway.— 3.  Milit.  (a)  a  military  magazine, 
as  a  fort,  where  stores,  ammunition,  etc., 
are  deposited ;  or  a  station  where  recruits  for 
different  regiments  are  received  and  drilled, 
and  where  soldiei-s  who  cannot  accompany 
their  regiments  remain.  (6)  The  head-quar- 
ters of  a  regianent  where  all  supplies  are 
received,  and  whence  they  are  distributed, 
(c)  By  extension,  that  portion  of  a  battalion 
which  remains  at  home  wlien  the  rest  are 
ordered  on  foreign  service.— 4.  In  fort,  a 
particular  place  at  the  tail  of  the  trenches 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  cannon  of  the  place, 
where  the  troops  generally  assemble  who 
are  ordered  to  attack  the  outworks. 

Depravation  (de-pra-va'shon),  n.  [L.  depira- 
vatio.  See  Deprave.]  1.  The  act  of  making 
bad  or  worse;  the  act  of  corrupting,— 2.  The 
state  of  being  made  bad  or  worse ;  degener- 
acy; a  state  in  which  good  qualities  are  lost 
or  impaired. 

We  have  a  catalogue  of  the  blackest  sins  that 
human  nature,  in  its  highest  depravation,  is  capable 
of  committing.  South. 

S.t  Censure;  defamation. 

Stubborn  critics  apt,  without  a  theme, 

For  depravation.  Shak. 

Syn.  Deterioration,  degeneracy,  corruption, 
contamination,  vitiation. 
Deprave  (de-prav'),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  depraved; 
\}])r. depraving.  [L.  (icprai)0,tomakecrooked, 
to  pervert,  to  make  worse,  to  seduce — de, 
intens. ,  and  pravus,  crooked,  perverse, 
wicked.]  1.  To  make  bad  or  worse;  to  im- 
pair the  good  qualities  of;  to  vitiate;  to 
corrupt;  as,  to  deprave  manners,  morals, 
government,  laws ;  to  deprave  the  heart, 
mind,  will,  understanding,  taste,  principles, 
&c.  '  Whose  pride  depraves  each  other  better 
part. '  Spenser. 

All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  Him  return, 

If  not  depraved  from  good.  Milton. 

2.t  To  defame;  to  vilify. 


Unjustly  thou  depravesl'it  with  the  name 
Of  servitude,  to  serve  whom  God  ordains. 

MiUoii. 

Our  captains  began  ...  to  be  depraved  and  con- 
demned. Golden  Book. 

Syn.  To  corrupt,  vitiate,  contaminate,  pol- 
lute. 

Deprave t  (de-pravO,  v.i.  To  practise  de- 
traction; to  speak  slanderously. 

Lie  and  cog  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander. 

Shak. 

Depraved  (de-pravdO,  p.  and  a.  1.  Made 
bad  or  worse;  vitiated;  tainted;  cornipted. 
2.  Corrupt;  wicked;  destitute  of  holiness  or 
good  principles. — Criminal,  .Sinful,  Wicked, 
Ivunoral,  Depraved.  See  under  CRIMINAL. 
Syn.  Corrupt,  vicious,  vitiated,  profligate, 
abandoned. 

Depravedly  (de-prav'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  cor- 
rupt manner. 

Depravedness  (de-prav'ed-nes),  n.  Corrup- 
tion; taint;  a  vitiated  state.  Hammond. 

Depravement  (de-prav'ment),  n.  A  vitiated 
state.  'Melancholy  depravemcnts  of  fancy.' 
Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare.] 

Depraver  (de-prav'er),  n.  A  corrupter;  he 
who  vitiates;  a  vilifier. 

Depravingly  (de-prav'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  de- 
praving manner. 

Depravity  (de-prav'i-ti),  n.  1.  Corruption; 
a  vitiated  state;  as,  the  depravity  of  manners 
and  morals. — 2.  A  vitiated  state  of  the  heart; 
wickedness;  corruption  of  moral  principles; 
destitution  of  holiness  or  good  principles. — 
Syn.  Corruption,  vitiation,  wickedness,  vice, 
profligacy. 

Deprecable  (de'pre-ka-bl),  a.   Tl^t  is  to  be 

deprecated. 

I  look  upon  the  temporal  destruction  of  the  greatest 
king  as  f  ir  less  deprecable  than  the  eternal  damna- 
tion of  the  meanest  subject.  Eikon  Basilike. 

Deprecate  (de'pre-kat),  v.t.  pret,  &  pp.  de- 
precated; ppr.  deprecating.  [L.  deprecor, 
depreeatus,  to  pray  earnestly  to,  to  pray 
against,  to  ward  off  by  prayer — de,  off,  and 
precor,  to  pray.]  1.  To  pray  against;  to 
pray  or  entreat  that  a  present  evil  may  be 
removed,  or  an  expected  one  averted;  to 
pray  deliverance  from;  as,  we  should  all 
deprecate  the  return  of  war. 

The  judgments  we  would  deprecate  are  not  removed. 

S?}tallrid£;e. 

2.  To  plead  or  argue  earnestly  against;  to 
urge  reasons  against;  to  express  strong  dis- 
approval of:  said  of  a  scheme,  purpose,  and 
the  like. 

His  purpose  was  deprecated  hy  M  around  him,  and 
he  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  abandon  it. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

3.  t  To  implore  mercy  of. 

Those  darts,  whose  points  make  gods  adore 
His  iiiiglit,  and  deprecate  his  power.  Prior. 

Deprecatingly  (de'pre-kat-ing-li),  adv.  By 
deprecation. 

Deprecation  (de-pre-ka'shon),  n.  1.  A  pray- 
ing against;  a  praying  that  an  evil  may  be 
removed  or  prevented.  'Deprecation  of 
death.'  Donne.— 2.  Entreaty;  petitioning; 
an  excusing;  a  begging  pardon  for.  South. — 
3.  t  An  imprecation;  a  cui'se. 

We  may,  with  too  much  justice,  apply  to  him  the 
scT\\ii\n^\ deprecation — '  He  that  withholdeth  his  corn 
the  people  shall  curse  him.'  Gilpin. 

Deprecative  (de'pre-kat-iv),  a.  See  Depre- 
catory. 

Deprecator  (de'pre-kat-er),  n.  One  who  de- 
precates. 

Deprecatory,  Deprecative  (de'pre-ka-to- 

ri,  de'pre-kat-iv),  a.  That  serves  to  depre- 
cate; tending  to  remove  or  avert  evil  by 
prayer;  having  the  form  of  a  prayer.  '  Himi- 
ble  and  deprecatory  letters.'  Bacon. 
Depreciate  (de-pre'shi-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
depreciated;  ppr.  depreciating.  [L.  depretio, 
to  lower  the  price,  to  undervalue— de,  down, 
and  pretium,  price;  Fr.  depr6cier,  depriser. 
See  Price.]  1.  To  lessen  the  price  of;  to  bring 
down  the  price  or  value  of;  as,  to  depre- 
ciate notes  or  their  value;  to  depreciate  the 
currency.— 2.  To  undervalue;  to  represent 
as  of  little  value  or  merit,  or  of  less  value 
than  is  commonly  supposed. 

It  is  very  natural  for  such  as  have  not  succeeded 
to  depreciate  the  work  of  those 'who  have. 

Spectator. 

To  prove  the  .Americans  ought  not  to  be  free,  we 
are  obliged  to  depreciate  the  value  of  freedom  itself. 

Biirke. 

—Decry,  Depreciate,  Detract,  Traduce.  See 
*under  Decry.— Syn.  To  disparage,  traduce, 
decry,  lower,  detract,  undervalue,  under- 
j  rate. 

Depreciate  (de-pre'shi-at),  v.i.    To  fall  In 
I    value;  to  become  of  less  worth;  as,  a  paper 
currency  will  depreciate,  unless  it  is  convert- 
ible into  specie. 


eh,  cftain;     ch.  Sc.  locft;     g,  lyo;  j.job; 


u,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w,  u-ig;   wh,  u/ag;  zh,  amre.— See  Key. 
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Depreciation  (de-pre'shi-a"shon),  )i.  1.  The 
act  of  lessening  or  bringing  down  price  or 
value.— 2.  The  falling  of  value;  reduction 
of  worth.  "This  depreciation  of  their  funds." 
Burke. The  act  of  undervaluing  in  esti- 
mation; the  state  of  being  undervalued;  as, 
given  to  depreoiation  oi  one's  friends. 

Depreciative  (de-pre'shi-at-iv),  a.  Under- 
valuing. 

Depreciator  (de-pre'shi-at-er),  n.    One  who 

depreciates. 

Depreciatory  (de-pre'shi-a-to-rl),  a.  Tend- 
ing to  depreciate. 

Depredable  (de'pre-da-bl),  a.  Liable  to  de- 
predation. Bacon. 

Depredate  ( de'pre-dat ),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
depredated;  ppr.  depredating.  [L.  deprce- 
dor,  to  plunder,  pillage  —  de,  intens.,  and 
prcedor,  to  plunder,  from  prceda,  prey.  See 
Prey.]  l.  To  plunder;  to  rob;  to  pillage;  as, 
the  army  depredated  the  enemy's  country. 

That  kind  of  war  which  depredates  and  distresses 
individuals.  Marshall. 

2.  To  destroy  by  eating;  to  devour;  to  prey 
upon;  to  waste;  to  spoil;  as,  wild  animals 
depredate  the  corn. 

It  maketh  the  body  more  solid  and  compact,  and 
so  less  apt  to  be  consumed  and  depredated  by  the 
spirits.  Bacon, 

Depredate  (de'pre-dat),  v.t.  To  take  plunder 
or  prey;  to  commit  waste;  as,  the  troops 
depredated  on  the  country. 

Depredation  (de-pre-da'shon),  71.  1  The 
act  of  plundering;  a  robbing;  a  pillaging. 
Sir  U.  Wutton.—2.  Waste;  consumption;  a 
taking  away  by  any  act  of  violence;  as,  the 
sea  often  makes  depredations  on  the  land; 
Intemperance  commits  depredations  on  the 
constitution. — 3.  In  Scots  laio,  the  offence  of 
driving  away  numbers  of  cattle  or  other 
bestial  Ijy  the  masterful  force  of  armed  per- 
sons; otherwise  called  Ilership. 

Depredator  (de'pre-dat-er),  n.  One  who 
plunders  or  pillages;  a  s.poiler;  a  waster. 

Depredatory  (de'pre-da-to-ri),  a.  Plunder- 
ing; spoiling;  consisting  in  pillaging.  'De- 
predatory incursions.'  Cook. 

Deprehendt  (de-pre-hend'),  v.t.  [L.  depre- 
hcndo,  to  seize  firmly,  to  take  forcible  pos- 
session of,  to  find  out— (Ze,  intens.,  and  pre- 
hendo,  to  take  or  seize.]  1.  To  catch;  to 
take  unawai'es  or  by  surprise  ;  to  seize,  as 
a  person  committing  an  unlawful  act. 

As  if  thou  wert  pursude. 
Even  to  the  act  of  some  light  sinne,  and  depreJtended 
so.  Clmp)}ian. 

2.  To  detect ;  to  discover ;  to  obtain  the 
knowledge  of.  '  Jlotions  ...  to  be  depre- 
hcnilcd  by  experience.'  Bacon. 

Deprehensiblet  (de-pre-hens'i-bl),  a.  That 
may  be  caught  or  discovered. 

Deprehensiblenesst  (de-pre-hens'i-bl-nes), 
11.  Capableness  of  being  caught  or  dis- 
covered. 

Deprehensiont  (de-pre-hen'shon),  n.  A 
catching  or  seizing;  a  discovery. 

Her  deprehension  is  made  an  aggravation  of  her 
shame:  such  is  the  corrupt  judgment  of  the  world:  to 
do  ill  troubles  not  man;  but  to  be  taken  in  doin^  it. 

Bp.  Hall. 

Depress  (de-pres'),  v.t.  [L.  deprimo,  de- 
pressuin,  to  depress — de,  down,  and  premo, 
pressvm,  to  press.]  1.  To  press  down;  to 
let  fall  to  a  lower  state  or  position;  to  lower; 
as,  to  depress  the  muzzle  of  a  gun;  to  depress 
the  eye.  'Lips  depressed  as  he  were  sad.' 
Tennyson. — 2.  To  render  dull  or  languid;  to 
limit  or  diminish  ;  as,  to  depress  commerce. 

3.  To  deject ;  to  make  sad ;  as,  to  depress 
the  spirits  or  the  mind. 

If  the  heart  of  man  is  depressed  with  cares. 

The  mist  is  dispell'd  when  a  woman  appears.  Gay. 

4.  To  humble;  to  abase;  as,  to  depress  pride. 

5.  To  impoverish ;  to  lower  in  temporal 
estate;  to  bring  into  adversity;  as,  misfor- 
tunes and  losses  have  depressed  the  mer- 
chants.—6.  To  lower  in  value;  as,  to  depress 
the  price  of  stock. — 7.  In.  alg.  to  reduce  to 
a  lower  degree,  as  an  equation —To  depress 
the  pole  (naut.),  to  cause  the  pole  to  appear 
lower  or  nearer  the  horizon,  as  by  sailing 
toward  the  equator. — Stn.  To  sink,  lower, 
abase,  cast  down,  deject,  humble,  degrade, 
dispirit. 

Depresst  (de-presO,  a.  Hollow  in  the  centre; 
concave.  '  If  the  seal  be  depress  or  hollow. ' 
Hammond. 

Depressaria  (de-pres-a'ri-a),  n,  A  genus  of 
moths,  family  Tineidic,  whose  caterpillars 
do  great  mischief  to  various  umbelliferous 
plants,  as  carrots  and  parsnips,  when  left 
for  seed,  by  eating  off  the  flowers  and  cap- 
sules, sometimes  even  stripping  off  the 
leaves. 


Depressed  (de-presf),  p.  and  a.  1.  Pressed 
or  forced  down;  lowered;  dejected;  dispirit- 
ed; sad;  humbled;  sunk;  rendered  languid; 
low;  fl:it;  as,  business  is  in  a  very  depressed 
state.— 2.  In  hot.  (a)  applied  to  a  leaf  which 
is  hollow  In  the  middle,  or  has  the  disc  more 
depressed  than  the  sides:  used  of  succulent 
leaves,  and  opposed  to  convex,  (b)  Lying 
flat:  said  of  a  radical  leaf  which  lies  on  the 
ground. — 3.  In  zool.  applied  to  the  whole  or 
part  of  an  animal  when  its  vertical  section 
is  shorter  than  the  transverse. — 4.  In  her. 
surmounted  ordebruised.   See  Debruised. 

Depressingly  ( de-pres'ing-li ),  adv.  In  a 
depressing  manner. 

Depression  (de-pre'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
pressing  down;  or  the  state  of  being  pressed 
down;  a  low  state. — 2.  A  hollow;  a  sinking 
or  falling  in  of  a  surface ;  or  a  forcing  in- 
ward; as,  roughness  consisting  in  little  pro- 
tuberances and  depressions ;  the  depression 
of  the  skull. 

should  he  (one  born  blind)  draw  his  hand  over  a 
picture,  where  all  is  smooth  and  uniform,  he  would 
never  be  able  to  imagine  how  the  several  prominen- 
cies and  depresstojis  of  a  human  body  could  be 
shown  on  a  pl.iin  piece  of  canvas,  that  has  in  it  no 
unevenness  or  irregularity.  Spectator. 

3.  The  act  of  humbling;  abasement;  as,  the 
depression  of  pride. 

Depression  of  the  nobility  may  make  a  king  more 
absolute  but  less  safe.  Bacoji. 

4.  A  sinking  of  the  spirits ;  dejection ;  a 
state  of  sadness;  want  of  courage  or  anima- 
tion; as,  dej/ression  of  the  mintf.  'In  great 
depression  of  spirit.'  Baker.— 5.  A  low  state 
of  strength  ;  a  state  of  body  succeeding  de- 
bility in  the  formation  of  disease. —6.  A  state 
of  diilness  or  inactivity ;  as,  depression  of 
trade;  commercia.1  depression. — 7.  In  astron. 
(a)  tlie  sinking  of  the  polar  star  toward  the 
horizon,  as  a  person  recedes  from  the  pole 
toward  tlie  equator.  (6)  The  distance  of  a  star 
from  tile  horizon  Ijclow,  which  is  measured  by 
an  arc  of  the  vertical  circle  or  azimuth,  pass- 
ingthrough  the  star.intercepted  between  the 
star  and  the  horizon. —  8.  In  .Sio-jr.  couching; 
an  operation  for  cataract  which  consists  in 
the  removal  of  the  crystalline  lens  out  of  the 
axis  of  vision,  by  means  of  a  neeMe.— De- 
pression of  an  equation,  in  alj.  the  reduc- 
tion of  it  to  a  lower  degree,  by  dividing 
both  sides  of  it  by  a  common  factor.  In  this 
way  a  biquadratic  equation  may  be  reduced 
to  a  cubic  equation,  a  cubic  to  a  quadratic 
equation. — Angle  of  depression,  the  angle 
by  which  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
eye  to  any  object  dips  below  the  horizon. 
See  Dip.  — Syn.  Abasement,  reduction,  sink- 
ing, fall,  humiliation,  dejection,  melancholy. 

Depressive  (de-pres'iv),  a.  Able  or  tending 
to  depress  or  cast  down. 

May  Liberty  .  .  . 
Even  where  the  keen  depressive  North  descends, 
Still  spread,  exalt,  and  actuate  your  powers. 

Tho7nson. 

Depressor  (de-pres'er),  n.  1.  One  who 
presses  down;  an  oppressor.  'The  great 
depressors  oi  God's  grace.'    Ahp.  Usher. — 

2.  In  anat.  a  muscle  that  depresses  or  draws 
down  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached;  as, 
the  depressor  of  the  lower  jaw  or  of  the 
eyeball.    Called  also  depriment  muscle. — 

3.  In  sxtrij.  an  instrument  like  a  curved 
spatula  used  for  reducing  or  pushing  into 
place  a  protruding  part. 

Depriment  (de'pri-ment),  a.  [L.  deprimo, 
to  depress.]  Serving  to  depress ;  specific- 
ally, applied  to  certain  muscles  which  pull 
downwards,  as  that  which  depresses  the  ex- 
ternal ear,  and  the  rectus  inferior  oculi 
which  draws  down  the  eyeball.  [Rare  or 
obsolete] 

Deprisuret  (de-priz'ur),  n.  [Fr  depriser, 
to  depreciate— rfe,  priv. ,  and  priser,  from 
jirix,  L.  pretium,  price.]  Low  esteem;  con- 
tempt; disdain. 

DeprivaWe  (de-prlv'a-bl),  a.  [See  Deprive.] 
That  may  be  deprived;  liable  to  be  dispos- 
sessed or  deposed. 

Or  else  make  kings  as  resistable,  censurable,  de- 
privable,  and  liable  to  all  kinds  of  punishments. 

Pryjiyie. 

Deprivation  (de-pri-va'shon),  n.  [See  De- 
I'RI\  e.]  1.  The  act  of  depriving;  a  taking 
away. 

Deprivation  of  civil  rights  is  a  species  of  penal  in- 
fliction. Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

2.  A  state  of  being  deprived;  loss;  want; 
bereavement. 

Fools  whose  end  is  destruction  and  eternal  depri- 
vation of  being.  Bentley. 

5.  t  Degradation;  depositioa  'The  depi-i- 
vation,  death,  and  destruction  of  the  queen's 
majesty.'  State  Trials.— i.  In  law,  the  act 


of  divesting  a  bishop  or  other  clergyman  of 
his  spiritual  promotion  or  dignity;  the  tak- 
ing away  of  a  preferment;  deposition.  This 
is  of  two  kinds:  a  benejicio  and  ab  officio. 
The  former  is  the  deprivation  of  a  minister 
of  his  living  or  preferment;  the  latter,  of 
his  order,  and  otherwise  called  deposition 
or  degradation. 
Deprive  (de-privO.  v.t.  [L.  de,  intens.,  and 
privo,  to  take  away.  See  Private.  ]  1.  To 
take  from;  to  bereave  of  something  pos- 
sessed or  enjoyed:  followed  by  of;  as,  to 
deprive  a  man  of  sight;  to  deprive  one  of 
strength,  of  reason,  or  of  property.  This 
has  a  general  signification,  ai)plicable  to  a 
lawful  or  unlawful  taking. 

God  hath  deprived  her  Q/^vvisdom.    Job  xxxix.  17. 

2.  To  hinder  from  possessing  or  enjoying; 
to  debar. 

From  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 
His  blessed  countenance.  Aliiton. 

3.  To  take  away;  to  divest. 

Most  happy  he 
"Whose  least  deligllt  sufficeth  to  deprive 
Remembrance  of  all  pains  which  him  opprest. 

Spenser. 

4.  To  divest  of  an  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
dignity,  or  office;  to  divest  of  orders,  as  a 
bishop,  prebend,  or  vicar.  '  A  minister  de- 
prived  for  inconformity.'  Bacon. — 5. t  To 
injure  or  destroy.  '  Jlelancholy  hath  de- 
prived their  judgments.'  Reginald  Scot. — 
G. tTo  prevent;  keep  off;  avert.— Syn.  To 
strip,  bereave,  rob,  despoil,  dispossess,  de- 
bar, divest. 

Deprivement  (de-priv'ment),  n.  The  act 
of  depriving  or  state  of  being  deprived. 

Milton. 

Depriver  (de-priv'6r),  n.   He  who  or  that 
wliich  deprives  or  bereaves. 
Deprostratet  (de-pros'trat),  a.    [Prefix  de, 
intens.,  and  prostrate.]    Extremely  pros- 
trate ;  very  low;  mean. 

How  may  weak  mortal  ever  hope  to  file 

His  unsmooth  tongue,  and  his  dcprostrate  style. 

G.  Fletcher. 

Depth  (depth),  n.  [From  deep.]  1.  Deep- 
ness; the  distance  or  measure  of  a  thing 
from  the  highest  part,  top,  or  surface  to  the 
lowest  part  or  bottom,  or  to  the  extreme 
part  downward  or  inward;  the  measure  from 
the  anterior  to  the  posterior  part;  as,  the 
depth  of  a  river  may  be  10  feet;  tlie  depth 
of  the  ocean  is  unfathomable;  the  drpth  of 
a  wound  may  be  an  inch ;  the  battalion 
formed  a  column  of  great  depth.  In  a  ver- 
tical direction,  depth  is  opposed  to  height. 

2.  A  deep  place;  an  abyss;  a  gulf  of  infinite 
profundity. 

AVolsey.  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
And  soundeil  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour. 

S/ini. 

3.  The  sea;  the  ocean. 

The  depth  closed  me  round  about.      Jonah  ii.  5. 

4.  The  inner,  darker,  or  more  concealed 
part  of  a  thing;  the  middle,  darkest,  or 
stillest  part;  as,  the  depth  of  winter;  the 
depth  of  night ;  the  depth  of  a  wood  or 
forest.  —  5.  Abstruseness ;  obscurity ;  that 
which  is  not  easily  explored;  as,  the  depth 
of  a  science. — 6.  Immensity;  infinity;  inten- 
sity. 

O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God.  Rom.  xi.  33. 

The  depth  of  some  divine  despair.  Tennyson. 

7.  Profoundness ;  extent  of  penetration,  or 
of  the  capacity  of  penetrating;  as,  dejMi  of 
understanding;  depth  of  skill. — Depth,  as 
a  military  term  appUed  to  a  body  of  men, 
refers  to  the  number  of  men  in  a  file,  which 
forms  tlie  extent  from  the  front  to  the  rear; 
as,  a  de^^th  of  three  men  or  six  men. 

Depthent  (depth'n),       To  deepen.  Bailey. 

Depucelate  t  (de-pu'se-liit),  v.  t.  [Fr.  depu- 
celer,  to  deflower — L.  de,  priv.,  and  L. L, 
pucella,  a  virgin.]  To  deflower;  to  rob  of 
virginity.    Cotgrave,  Bailey. 

Depulset  (de-puls'),  v.t.  [L.  depello,  depul- 
sum,  to  drive  down,  to  drive  out  or  away — 
de,  from,  and  pello,  pidsum,  to  drive.  ]  To 
drive  away.  Cockeram. 

Depnlsiont  (de-pul'shon),  n.  [L.  depulsio, 
depulsionis,  a  driving  off  or  away,  from 
depello,  depulsum.  See  Depulse.]  A  driv- 
ing or  thrusting  away.  Speed. 

Depulsoryt  (de-pul'so-ri),  a.  Driving  or 
thrusting  away ;  averting.  '  Depulsory  sac- 
rifices.' Uolland. 

Depurate  (de'pur-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  de- 
purated; ppr.  depurating.  [L,  L.  depuro, 
depuratum,  to  purify— L.  de,  intens.,  and 
puro,  puratum,  to  purify,  from  purus, 
pure,  clean.]  To  purify;  to  free  from  impuri- 
ties, heterogeneous  matter,  or  feculence;  to 
clarify.    '  To  dejpnrafe  thy  blood.'  Boyle. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ti.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  tey. 
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D3puratet  (tie'pur-at),  a.    Cleansed;  pure. 

'A  very  depurate  oil.'  Boyle. 
Dspiirate  (de'pur-at),  v.t.    [Prefix  de,  uega- 

tive,  audpuTO,  to  purify.]  To  I'ender  impure. 

Priestly  began  by  ascertaining  that  air  depurated  by 
animals  was  purified  by  plants.  Nature. 

Depuration  (de-pur-a'slion),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  purifying  or  freeing  fluids  from  hetero- 
geneous matter.  —  2.  The  cleansing  of  a 
wound  from  impure  matter. 

Depurator  (de'piir-at-er),  n.  One  who  or 
that  wliicli  cleanses. 

Depuratory  (de'pur-a-to-ri),  a.  Cleansing ; 
purifying;  tending  to  purify;  specifically, 
applied  to  diseases  wliich  are  considered 
capable  of  modifying  tlie  constitution  ad- 
vantageously by  acting  on  the  composition 
of  the  fluids,  as  eruptions,  intermittents, 
&c.;  also  applied  to  medicines  and  diets,  by 
which  the  same  effect  is  sought  to  be  in- 
duced. 

Depuret  (de-pur'),  v.t.  To  make  pure;  to 
cleanse;  to  purge. 

He  sliall  first  ...  be  depnred  and  clensed,  before 
that  he  sliall  be  layde  up  for  pure  gold  in  the  trea- 
sures of  God.  Sir  T.  More. 

Depurgatoryt  (de-per'ga-to-ri),  a.  That 
purges;  serving  to  cleanse  or  purify. 

Depurition  (de-pur-i'shon),  n.  The  removal 
of  impurities,  as  from  tlie  body;  depuration. 

Deputation  (de-pti-ta'shon),  ?i.  [Fr.  deputa- 
tiuii;  It.  deputazione.  See  Depute.]  1.  The 
act  of  appointing  a  substitute  or  representa- 
tive to  act  for  another;  the  act  of  appointing 
and  sending  a  deputy  or  substitute  to  trans- 
act business  for  another,  as  his  agent,  either 
with  a  special  commission  and  authority, 
or  with  general  powers.  'Their.  .  .  deputa- 
tions to  ofUcesotpov/eriind  dignity. '  Barrow. 
2.  A  special  commission  or  authority  to  act 
as  the  substitute  of  another ;  as.  this  man 
acts  by  deputation  from  the  sheriff".— 3.  The 
person  deputed ;  tlie  person  or  persons 
authorized  and  sent  to  transact  business  for 
another;  as,  the  general  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  enemy  to  offer  terras  of  peace. — By 
deputation,  or  in  deputation,  by  delegation; 
by  means  of  a  substitute. 

Say  to  great  Caesar  this:  /n  deputation 

I  kiss  his  conquering  hand.  Shak. 

Deputatort  (de'ptit-at-er),  n.  One  who 
grants  deputation.  Loclce. 

Depute  (de-puf),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  deputed; 
ppr.  deputing.  [Fr.  deputer,  to  assign,  to 
confide  a  mission  to,  from  L.  deputo,  to 
esteem,  consider,  destine,  allot  — de,  and 
piito,  to  prune,  set  in  order,  reckon,  con- 
sider. ]  1.  To  appoint  as  a  svibstitute  or  agent 
to  act  for  another;  to  appoint  and  send  with 
a  special  commission  or  authority  to  trans- 
act business  in  another's  name ;  as,  the  sheriff 
deputes!  a  man  to  serve  a  writ. 

There  is  no  man  deputed  by  the  king  to  hear. 

2  Sam.  XV.  3. 

The  bishop  may  depute  a  priest  to  administer  the 
sacrament.  Aytiffe. 

2.  t  To  set  aside  or  apart;  to  assign. 

The  must  conspicuous  places  in  cities  are  usually 
dfpuied  for  the  erection  of  statues.  Barrow. 

Depute  (de'put),  n.  A  deputy;  a  vicegerent; 
as,  a  sheriff  -  dcpuie  or  advocate -dejjitte. 
[Scotch.] 

The  fashion  of  every  depjite  carrying  his  own  shell 
on  his  back  in  the  form  of  liis  own  carriage  is  a  piece 
of  very  modern  dignity.  I  myself  rode  circuits,  when 
I  was  a.dvQCAi.Q-depute,  between  1807  and  i8ro. 

Lord  Cockbur7i. 

Deputize  (de'put-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  depu- 
tized; ppr.  deputizing.  To  appoint  as  de- 
puty; to  empower  to  act  for  another,  as  a 
sheriff.    [United  States.] 

Deputy  (de'pu-ti),  n.  [Fr.  depute.  See  DE- 
PUTE.] A  person  appointed  or  elected  to 
act  for  anotlier,  especially  a  person  sent  with 
a  special  commission  to  act  in  the  place 
of  another;  one  that  exercises  an  office  in 
another's  right;  a  lieutenant;  a  viceroy;  as, 
a  prince  sends  a  deputy  to  a  diet  or  council 
to  represent  him  and  his  dominions ;  a 
sheriff  appoints  a  deputy  to  execute  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Much  used  in  composi- 
tion ;  as,  (Zcp!t(i/-sheriff,  deputy-coWectOT, 
deputy-mamhal,  deputy-postmstster,  etc. — 
Syn.  Substitute,  representative,  legate,  de- 
legate, envoy,  agent,  factor. 

Dequace.t  v.t.  [L.  de,  down,  and  quatio,  to 
shake.]   To  shake  down.  Chaucer. 

Dequantitate  t  (de-kwon'ti-tat),  v.  t.  [L.  de, 
from,  and  quantitas,  quantitatis,  quantity. 
See  Quantity.]  To  diminish  the  quantity 
of. 

Brown  has  words  still  more  extraordinary,  as  feria- 
tion,  for  keeping  holiday,  .  .  .  dequantitate,  for 
diminish.  Seattle. 

Deracinate  (de-ras'in-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 


deracinated;  ppr.  deracinating.  [Fr.  dira- 
ciner—de,  and  racine,  a  root,  from  a  hypo- 
thetical L.  form  radicina,  from  radix,  radi- 
cis,  a  root.]  To  pluck  up  by  the  roots;  to 
extirpate.    [Rare.  ] 

The  coulter  rusts 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery.  Shak. 

Deracination  (de-ras'in-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  plucking  up  by  the  roots.  [Rare.] 

Deraign,  Derain  (de-ran'),  v.  t.  [Norm,  da- 
reigner,  dereaer,  to  prove,  to  clear  one's 
self— rfe,  a  verb-forming  prefix,  and  G.  rein, 
clear,  clean ;  or  from  L.  L.  dcrationare,  in 
which  case  its  origin  would  be  the  same  as 
that  of  darraign  (which  see).]  To  prove; 
to  justify;  to  vindicate,  as  an  assertion;  to 
clear  one's  self,  either  by  proving  one's  own 
case  or  refuting  that  of  an  adversary.  [An 
old  law  term  now  disused.  ] 

Deraign  (de-ran'),  f  [See  Derange.]  To 
derange;  to  disorder;  to  disarrange. 

Deraignment,  Derainment  (de-riin'ment), 
n.  [See  DERAIGN.]  In  law,  the  act  of  de- 
raining;  proof;  justification. 

Deraignment  (de-ran'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  disordering  or  disarranging ;  a  turning 
out  of  course.— 2.  A  renunciation  of  i^rofes- 
sion,  as  of  religious  or  monastic  vows;  apos- 
tasy. 

Derail  (de-ral'),  v.t.  [L.  de,  from,  and  E. 
rail,  as  in  railway.]  To  run  off  the  rails. 
[United  States.] 

Derailment  (de-ral'ment),  n.  The  act  of  a 
railway  train  or  carriage  running  off  the 
rails.    [United  States.] 

Derange  (de-ranj'),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  deranged; 
ppr.  deranging.  [Fr.  deranger~de ,pr\y . ,  siaA 
ranger,  to  set  in  order,  from  ra7ig,  rank. 
Akin  rank,  range  (which  see).]  1.  To  put 
out  of  order;  to  disturb  tlie  regular  order 
of;  to  throw  into  confusion;  as,  to  derange 
the  plans  of  a  commander  or  the  affairs  of 
a  nation;  his  private  affairs  are  deranged. 

The  republic  of  regicide  .  .  .  has  actually  con- 
quered the  finest  parts  of  Europe;  has  distressed, 
disunited,  deranged,  broke  to  pieces  all  the  rest. 

Jiurke. 

2.  To  disturb  the  action  or  functions  of. 

A  casual  blow,  or  a  sudden  fall,  deranges  some  of 
our  internal  parts,  and  the  rest  of  life  is  distress  and 
misery.  Blair. 

3.  To  disorder  the  intellect  of;  to  unsettle 
the  reason  of.— 4.  To  remove  from  place 
or  office,  as  the  personal  staff  of  a  principal 
military  officer.  Thus  when  a  general  officer 
resigns  or  is  removed  from  office,  the  per- 
sonal staff  appointed  by  himself  are  said  to 
be  deranged.  [Rare.]— Syn.  To  disorder, 
embarrass,  disarrange,  displace,  unsettle, 
disturb,  confuse,  discompose,  ruffle,  discon- 
cert. 

Derangement  (de-ranj'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  deranging,  or  state  of  being  deranged ;  a 
putting  out  of  order;  disturbance  of  re- 
gularity or  regular  course;  embarrassment; 
disorder.  '  From  the  complexity  of  its  mech- 
anism .  .  .  \i3.h\e  to  derangement.'  Palcy.— 
2.  Disorder  of  the  intellect  or  reason;  de- 
lirium; insanity;  as,  a  derangement  of  the 
mental  organs. — Syn.  Disorder,  confusion, 
embarrassment,  irregularity,  disturbance, 
lunacy,  insanity,  madness,  delirium,  mania. 

Deray  (de-ra'),  n.  [O.Fr.  derroi,  desroi,  dcs- 
arroi,  disorder— from  des  (L.  dig),  and  roi, 
rai,  order.  See  Array'.]  Tumult;  disor- 
der; merriment.  [Scotch.] 

So  have  we  found  weddings  celebrated  with  an 
outburst  of  triumph  and  deray,  at  which  the  elderly 
shook  their  heads.  Carlyle. 

Derby  (der'bi),  n.  A  race  for  a  sweepstakes 
of  fifty  sovereigns  each,  for  three-year-old 
thorough-bred  horses,  founded  in  1780  by 
the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby,  and  run  annually 
at  Epsom,  Surrey.  It  is  the  principal  horse- 
race in  England. 

Derby-day  (dei''bi-da),  n.  The  day  on  which 
the  Deiijy  sweepstakes  is  run,  which  is  the 
Wednesday  before  Whitsunday. 

Derbyshire  Neck  (der'bi-sher  nek),  «.  A 
name  given  to  bronchocele,  from  its  fre- 
quency in  the  hilly  parts  of  Derbyshire. 

Derbyshire Spar(der'l)i-sher spar).  Fluoride 
of  calcium,  a  combination  of  lime  witli  fluoric 
acid,  found  in  great  beauty  and  abundance 
in  Derbyshire,  whence  it  has  obtained  its 
name.  It  is  also  called  Fluor-spar  and 
Blue-john.    See  FLUOR-SPAR. 

Der-doingt  (dfer'db-ing),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  characterized  by  derring-do,  or  gallant 
feats  in  arms. 

Me  ill  besits.  that  in  der-doinp-  armes 

And  honours  suit  my  vowed  daies  do  spend. 

Spenser. 

Dere  t  (der),  u  J.  [A.  Sax.  derian,  to  hurt]  To 
hurt. 


And  ye  shul  both  anon  unto  me  swere. 
That  never  more  ye  shul  my  contree  dere. 

Chaucer. 

Dereignmentt  (de-ran'ment),  n.  In  law, 
same  as  Deraignment  (which  see). 

Derelict  (dei-'e-likt),  a.  [L.  derclictus,  pp.  of 
derelinquo,  derelictum,  to  leave  behind, 
abandon — de,  intens.,  and  relinquo,  to  leave 
—re,  beliind,  and  Ipiquo,  to  leave.]  Left; 
abandoned.  'Taking  out  a  patent  in  Charles 
the  Second's  time  for  derelict  lands.'  Sir 
P.  Fett. 

Derelict  (dei-'e-likt),  n.  1.  In  law,  an  article 
of  goods  or  any  commodity  thrown  away, 
relinquished,  or  aljandoned  by  tlie  owner; 
a  vessel  abandoned  at  sea. 

When  I  am  a  little  disposed  to  a  gay  turn  of  think- 
ing, I  consider,  as  I  was  a  derelict  from  my  cradle, 
I  nave  the  honour  of  a  lawful  claim  to  the  best  pro- 
tection of  Europe.  Savage. 

2.  A  tract  of  land  suddenly  left  dry  by  the 
sea,  and  fit  for  cultivation  or  use. 
Dereliction  (der-e-lik'shon),  n.  [L.  derelic- 
tio,  an  abandoning,  from  derelinquo,  dere- 
lictum. See  Derelict.]  1.  The  act  of  leav- 
ing with  an  intention  not  to  reclaim ;  an 
utter  forsaking;  abandonment.  'A  total 
dereliction  of  military  duties.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  The  state  of  being  left  or  abandoned. 

Hadst  thou  not  been  thus  forsaken,  we  had  per- 
ished; thy  dereliction  is  our  safety.  Bp.  Hall. 

3.  The  gaining  of  land  from  the  water  by 
the  sea's  retiring  below  tlie  usual  water- 
mark.—Sy'N.  Abandonment,  desertion,  re- 
nunciation, relinquishment. 

Dereligionize  (de-re-lij'on-iz),  v.  t.  To  make 
irreligious.    [Rare.  ] 

He  would  dereligiojiize  men  beyond  all  others. 

De  Quincey. 

Dereling,  n.    [  See  Darling.  ]  Darling. 

Chaucer. 

Dereworth.t  a.  [A.  Sax.  deorwurthe.]  Pre- 
cious; valued  at  a  high  rate.  Chaucer. 

Dereyne.t  v.t.    To  darrain.  Chaucer. 

Deride  (de-rid'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  derided; 
ppr.  deriding.  [L.  derideo—de,  intens.,  and 
rideo,  to  laugh.]  To  laugh  at  in  contempt; 
to  turn  to  ridicule  or  make  sport  of;  to 
mock;  to  treat  with  scorn  by  laughter. 

The  Pharisees  also  .  .  .  derided  him.    Luke  xvi.  i6. 

Some,  who  adore  Newton  for  his  fluxions,  deride 
him  for  his  religion.  Berkeley. 

Syn.  To  mock,  laugh  at,  ridicule,  insult, 
banter,  rally,  jeer,  jibe. 

Derider  (de-rid'er),  n.  One  who  laughs  at 
anotlier  in  contempt ;  a  mocker ;  a  scoffer. 
'  Deriders  of  religion. '  Hooker. 

Deridingly  (de-rid'lng-li),  adv.  By  way  of 
derision  or  mockery. 

Derision  (de-ri'zhon),  n.  [L.  derisio,  a  laugh- 
ing to  scorn,  from  derideo,  derisum.  See 
Deride.]  1.  The  act  of  deriding,  or  the 
state  of  being  derided;  contempt  manifested 
by  laughter;  scorn. 

British  policy  is  brought  into  derision  in  those  na- 
tions that  a  while  ago  trembled  at  the  power  of  our 
arms.  Burke. 

2.  An  object  of  derision  or  contempt;  a 
laughing-stock. 

I  was  a  derision  to  all  my  people.     Lam.  iii.  14. 

Syn.  Scorn,  mockery,  insult,  lidicule. 

Derisive  (de-ri'slv),  a.  Expressing  or  char- 
acterized by  derision;  mocking;  ridiculing. 
'  DeHsive  taunts. '  Fo2>e. 

Derisively  (de-ri'siv-li),  adv.  With  mockery 
or  contempt. 

Derisiveness  (de-ri'siv-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  derisive. 

Derisory  (de-ri'so-ri),  a.  Derisive ;  mock- 
ing; ridiculing.  '  Z>er!S07-j/ manner. '  Shaftes- 
bury. [Rare.] 

Derivable  (de-riv'a-bl),  a.    [See  Derive.] 

1.  That  may  be  derived;  that  may  be  drawn 
or  received,  as  from  a  source;  as,  income  is 
derivable  from  land,  money,  or  stocks. 

The  exquisite  pleasure  derivable  from  the  true  and 
beautiful  relations  of  domestic  life.         H.  G.  Bell. 

2.  That  may  be  received  from  ancestors;  as, 
an  estate  derivable  from  an  ancestor.  — 

3.  That  may  be  drawn,  as  from  premises; 
deducible;  as,  an  argument  derivable  from 
facts  or  preceding  propositions. 

The  second  sort  of  arguments  .  .  .  are  derivable 
%  from  some  of  these  heads.  Jl'ilkins. 

4.  That  may  be  drawn  from  a  radical  word; 
as,  a  word  derivable  from  an  Aryan  root. 

Derivably  (de-rlv'a-bli ),  adv.  By  deriva- 
tion. 

Derivate  (de'ri-vat),  n.  [L.  derivati(S,  pp.  of 
derivo,  derivatum.  See  DERIVE.]  A  word 
derived  from  another;  a  derivative.  [Rare.] 

Derivate t  (de'ri-vat),  v.t.  [L.  derivo.  See 
Derive.]   To  derive. 


ch,  c/iain;     ch.  Sc.  locft;     s,  go;     j,  job; 


n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^r;     TH,  th&n;  th,  thixi; 


w,  wig;    wh,  whig;  zh,  a^ure. — See  KEY. 


DERIVATION  6  DEEOGATE 


Derivation  (de-ri-va'shon),  n.  [L.  dcHvatio, 
a  turning  off  into  another  channel,  deriva- 
tion, from  deruio,  tieritratttjre.    See  Derive.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  deriving,  drawing,  or  receiving 
from  a  source ;  as,  the  derivation  of  an 
estate  from  ancestors,  or  of  profits  from 
capital,  or  of  truth  or  facts  from  antiquity. 

My  derivation  was  from  ancestors 

Who  stood  equivalent  witff  miglity  kings.  Shak. 

2.  In  gram,  the  drawing  or  tracing  of  a 
word  from  its  root  or  original;  as,  deriva- 
tion is  from  the  L.  derivo,  and  the  latter 
from  prefix  de,  away,  from,  and  rivtis,  a 
stream. — 3.  A  drawing  from  or  turning  aside 
from  a  natural  course  or  channel;  as,  the 
derivation  of  water  from  its  channel  by 
lateral  drains.  'An  artificial  derivation  of 
that  river.'  Gibbon.  [Rare  or  obsolete.] — 
4.  In  med.  revulsion,  or  tlie  drawing  away 
of  the  fluids  of  an  inflamed  part,  by  apply- 
ing blisters,  &c.,  over  it,  or  at  a  distance 
from  it. —5.  The  thing  derived  or  deduced; 
a  derivative;  a  deduction.  [Bare  or  obso- 
lete.] 

Most  of  them  are  the  genuine  derivations  of  the 
hypotliesis  tliey  claim  to.  GlajtvilU. 

6.  In  math,  the  operation  by  which  a  deriv- 
ative is  deduced  from  that  which  precedes 
it,  or  from  the  fimction.  The  method  of 
derivations,  in  general,  consists  in  discover- 
ing the  law  by  which  different  quantities 
are  connected  with  each  other,  and  in 
making  use  of  this  law  as  a  method  of  cal- 
culation for  passing  from  one  derivative  to 
another.— 7  In  gun.  the  peculiar  constant 
deviation  of  an  elongated  ijrojectile  from 
a  rifled  gun. 

Derivational  (de-ri-va'shon-al),  a.  Relating 
to  derivation. 

Derivative  (de-riv'a-tiv),  as.  Derived;  taken 
or  having  proceeded  from  another  or  some- 
thing preceding;  secondary;  as,  a  derivative 
conveyance.  ' A  def-imiiue perfection.'  Sir 
M.  Ha le.  — Derivative  chord, in  m usic, a  chord 
derived  from  a  fundamental  chord.  — Deriv- 
ative conveyances,  in  law,  secondary  deeds, 
as  releases,  confirmations,  surrenders,  con- 
signments, and  defeasances. 

Derivative  (de-riv'a-tiv),  n.  1.  That  which 
is  derived;  that  which  is  deduced  or  comes 
by  derivation  from  another;  specifically,  a 
word  which  takes  its  origin  in  another  word, 
or  is  formed  from  it;  thus,  depravity  is  a 
derivative  from  the  1.  depravo,  and  ac- 
knoioledr/e  a  derivative  from  knowledge, 
which  is  a  derivative  from  know. 


For  honour 
'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  m 


Shak. 


2.  In  music,  a  chord  not  fundamental. — 

3.  In  7nath.  a  function  expressing  the  rela- 
tion between  two  consecutive  states  of  a 
varying  function;  a  differential  co-efBcient. 

4.  In  med.  an  agent  employed  to  draw  away 
the  fluids  of  an  inflamed  part,  applied  over 
it  or  at  some  distance  from  it.   See  Dekiva- 

TION. 

Derivatively  (de-riv'a-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  de- 
rivative manner;  by  derivation. 

Derivativeness  (de-rlv'a-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  derivative. 

Derive  (de-riv'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  derived; 
ppr.  deriving.  [L.  derivo,  to  divert  a  stream 
from  its  channel,  to  draw  away,  to  derive — 
de,  from,  and  rivus,  a  stream.]  1.  To  draw 
from,  as  in  a  regular  course  or  channel;  to 
receive  from  a  source  by  a  regular  convey- 
ance; as,  the  heir  derives  an  estate  from  his 
ancestors. 

For  by  niy  mother  I  derived  am 

From  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence.  Shak. 

2.  To  draw  or  receive,  as  from  a  source  or 
origin;  as,  we  derive  ideas  from  the  senses, 
and  instruction  from  good  books.— 3.  To 
deduce  or  draw,  as  from  a  root  or  primitive 
word;  as,  a  hundred  words  are  often  derived 
from  a  single  monosyllabic  root.  —  4.  To 
turn  from  its  natural  course;  to  divert;  as, 
to  derive  water  from  the  main  channel  or 
current  into  lateral  rivulets.  '  The  solemn 
and  right  manner  of  deriving  water. '  Fuller. 
And  her  dew  loves  derived  to  that  vile  witch's 
share.  Spenser. 
The  streams  of  justice  were  derived  into  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

5.  To  commimicate  from  one  to  another  by 
descent.    [Rare.  ] 

An  excellent  disposition  is  derived  to  your  lordship 
froni  your  parents.  Feiton. 

Derive  (de-rivO,  v.i.  To  come  or  proceed 
from.  [Rare.] 

Power  from  heaven  derives.  Prior. 
The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole 

No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave. 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have. 
The  likest  God  within  the  soul?  Temiysoji. 


Deriver  (de-riv'6r),  n.  One  who  derives  or 
draws  from  a  source. 

Derm,  Derma,  Dermis  (dferm,  dfii-'ma,  dei-'- 
inis),  n.  [Gr.  derma,  a  skin,  a  bide  ]  The 
true  skin,  or  under  layer  of  the  skin,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cuticle,  epidermis,  or 
scarf  skin.  It  is  also  called  enderon,  the 
epidermis  being  known  as  ecderon. 

Dermahsemal,  Dermolisemal  (dsr'ma-he- 
mal,  der'mo-he-mal),  a.  [Gr.  derma,  skin, 
and  haima,  blood.]  An  epithet  applied 
to  the  ossified  developments  of  the  dermo- 
skeleton  in  fishes  when  they  form  points  of 
attachment  for  the  fins  on  the  ventral  or 
h^mal  side  of  the  body. 

Dermal  (der'mal),  a.  [Gr.  derma,  skin.] 
Pertaining  to  skin  or  the  external  covering 
of  tlie  body;  consisting  of  skin. 

Dermaneural,  Dermoneural  (d6r'ma-nu- 
i-al,  dei-'mo-nii-ral),  a.  [Gr.  derma,  the  skin, 
and  neuron,  a  nerve.]  In  zool.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  upper  row  of  spines  in  the  back 
of  a  fish,  from  their  connection  with  the 
skin  and  their  relation  to  that  surface  of 
the  body  on  which  the  nervous  system  is 
placed. 

Dermaptera  (der-map'tfer-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
derma,  skin,  and  pteron,  wing.]  An  order 
of  insects,  restricted  by  Kirby  to  the  ear- 
wigs (of  which  at  least  three  genera  are 
found  in  this  country),  comprising  those 
genei-a  which  have  their  anterior  pair  of 
wings  coriaceous,  not  employed  in  flight, 
and  forming  elytia;  their  posterior  wings 
memliranous  and  folded  like  a  fan,  only  par- 
tially covered  by  the  elytra,  and  the  tail 
armed  with  a  forceps. 

Dermapteran  (der-map'ter-an),  n.  An  In- 
diviihial  of  the  Dermaptera  (which  see). 

Dermapterous  (der-map'ter-us),  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  order  Dermaptera  (which  see). 

Dermatic,  Dermatine  (der-mat'ik,  der'ma- 
tin),  a.    Pertaining  to  the  skin. 

Dermatin,  Dermatine  (der'ma-tin),  n.  [Gr. 
derma,  dermatos,  the  skin  ]  A  dark  olive- 
green  variety  of  hydrophyte,  of  a  resinous 
lustre,  formd  in  Saxony,  so  called  because  it 
frequently  occurs  as  a  skin  or  crust  upon 
serpentine.  It  occurs  also  in  reniform 
masses. 

Dermatography  (der-ma-tog'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr. 

derma,  skin,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  The 

anatomical  description  of  the  skin. 
DermatOid  (der'mat-oid),  a.     [Gr.  derma, 

dermatos,  skin,  and  eidos,  resemblance.  ] 

Resembling  skin;  skin-like. 
Dermatologist  (der-ma-tol'o-jist),  n.  One 

versed  in  dermatology. 

Dermatology  (der-ma-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
derma,  skin,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The 
branch  of  physiology  wliich  treats  of  the 
skin  and  its  diseases. 

Dermatophyte  (der'ma-to-fit),  n.  [Gr. 
derma,  dermatos,  the  skin,  and  phyton,  a 
growth  or  plant.]  A  parasitic  plant,  chiefly 
of  the  lowest  type  of  the  Cryptogamia, 
infesting  the  cuticle  and  epidermis  of  men 
and  other  animals,  and  giving  rise  to  various 
forms  of  skin-disease,  as  ring-worm,  sycosis, 
&c. 

Dermatorhoea  ( der '  ma  -  to  -  re  "  a ) ,  m.  [  Gr. 

derma,  dermatos,  the  skin,  andrfted,  to  flow.] 
A  morbidly  increased  secretion  from  the 
skin. 

Dermestes  (der-mes'tez),  n.  [Gr.  derma, 
skin,  and  esthio,  to  eat.]  A  genus  of  cole- 
opterous insects,  the  type  of  the  family 
Dermestida;.  The  larva;  of  this  genus  are 
covered  with  slippery  hairs;  they  devour 
dead  bodies,  skins,  leather,  and  other  animal 
substances.  One  species  (D.  lardarius)  is 
known  by  the  name  of  bacon-beetle;  another 
(D.  or  Anthrenus  musoeorum)  is  peculiarly 
destructive  in  museums  of  natural  history. 

Dermestidse  (dfir-mes'ti-de),  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  section  Necro- 
phaga.  The  species  of  this  family  are  for 
the  most  part  of  small  size.  Their  larvae 
are  covered  with  hair,  and  feed  upon  animal 
substances.  The  principal  genera  are  Der- 
mestes, Anthrenus,  Megatoma,  and  Atta- 
genus. 

Dermic  (dferm'ik),  a.  Relating  to  the  skin. 
—Dermic  remedies,  remedies  which  act 
through  the  skin. 

Dermis,  n.  See  Derm. 

Dermobranchiata  (der'mo-brangk'i-a"ta), 
n.  pi.  [Gr.  derma,  skin,  and  branchia,  gills.  ] 
A  family  of  gasteropods,  comprising  those 
molluscs  which  respire  by  means  of  external 
branchia!  or  gills  occurring  in  the  form  of 
thin  membranous  plates,  tufts,  or  filaments. 
They  are  more  commonly  called  Nudibran- 
chiata. 


Dermography  (dfer-mog'ra-fl),  n.  Same  as 

Dermatograpliy. 

Dermohsemal.   See  Dermah^mal. 
DermohEemia  ( dfer '  mo  -  he  -  mi  -  a ) ,  n.  [  Gr. 

derma,  the  skin,  and  haima,  blood.]  In 

med.  hyperajmia,  or  congestion  of  the  skin. 
Dermoid  (derm'oid),  a.    [Gr.  derma,  skin, 

and  c?dos,  resemblance.]  Resembling  skin; 

dermatoid:  applied  to  tissues  which  resemble 

skin. 

Dermology  (der-mol'o-ji),  n.    Same  as 

Dcrm((t(dng}f. 

Dermopteri,  Dermopterygii  (der-mop'te- 
ri,  der-mop'te-ri"]i'i),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  derma, 
skin,  with  pteron,  and  pteryx,  pterygos, 
a  wing  or  fin.]  A  section  of  fishes  charac- 
terized by  cutaneous  vertical  fins,  with  rays 
extremely  soft  and  delicate,  or  altogether 
imperceptible,  by  the  want  of  pectoral  or 
ventral  fins,  and  by  an  unossified  endo- 
skeleton.  This  section  was  removed  by 
Owen  from  the  Chondropterygii  on  account 
of  their  inferior  structure.  They  are  of 
vermiform  shape,  and  include  the  lampreys, 
lancelet,  &c.,  which  fishes,  however,  in  re- 
cent systems  of  arrangement,  are  placed  in 
separate  and  distinct  orders. 

Dermosclerite  (der-rno-sler'it),  n.  [Gr. 
derma,  skin,  and  skleros,  hard.]  A  mass 
of  spicules  which  occurs  in  the  tissues  of 
some  of  the  Actinozoa. 

Dermo- skeleton  (der-mo-ske'le-ton),  n. 
[Gr.  derma,  skin,  and  skeleton,  skeleton.] 
A  term  applied  to  the  coriaceous,  crustace- 
ous,  testaceous,  or  osseous  integument,  such 
as  covers  many  invertebrate  and  some  ver- 
tebrate animals.  It  serves  more  or  less 
completely  the  offices  of  protecting  the  soft 
parts  of  the  body,  and  as  a  fixed  point  of 
attachment  to  the  organs  of  movement.  In 
fishes  and  reptiles  the  dermo-skeleton  is  the 
skin  with  the  scales;  in  turtles  it  is  united 
with  parts  of  the  ehdo-skeleton,  such  as  the 
vertebra;  and  ribs;  insects  and  crustaceans 
have  a  dermo-skeleton  only. 

Dermotomy  (der-mot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  derma, 
the  skin,  and  tome,  a  cutting,  from  temno, 
to  cut.  ]  The  anatomy  or  dissection  of  the 
skin. 

Derm-skeleton  (d6rm-ske'le-ton),  n.  Same 

as  Dermo-skeleton. 
Dern  t  (dfern),  a.    [A.  Sax.  dearn,  secret] 

1.  Hidden;  secret;  private. 

But  as  they  looked  in  Bernisdale 

By  a  derne  street 
Then  came  there  a  knight  riding.      Old  ballad. 

2.  Sad;  solitary.    Dr.  H.  More. 
Dern  (dern),  n.    In  arch,  see  DEARN. 
Derne  (dern),  v.  t.    To  hide  one's  self,  as  in 

a  hole.    [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

He  at  length  escaped  them  by  derniiig  himself  in 
a  fox-earth.  H.  Miller. 

Dernfnl.tff.  Solitary;  hence,  sad;  mournful. 
The  birds  of  ill  presage  this  lucklesse  chance  fore- 
told. 

By  dern/nll  noise.  Bryskei. 

Dernier  (der-nya),  a.  [Fr. ,  from  a  hypothe- 
tical L.  adjective  deretranus,  which  gives 
derrain,  whence  derrainier,  derenier,  der- 
nier—de,  and  retro,  behind.backward.  ]  Last; 
final;  ultimate;  as,  dernier  ressort  (last  re- 
sort). 

Dernly  t  (dern'li),  adv.  Secretly;  solitarily; 
hence,  sadly;  mournfully.  Spenser. 

Derogate  (de'ro-gat),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  dero- 
gated; ppr.  derogating.  [L.  derogo,  dero- 
gatum,  to  repeal  part  of  a  law,  to  restrict, 
to  modify — de,  priv. ,  and  rogo,  to  ask,  to 
propose.  In  ancient  Rome  rogo  was  used 
in  proposing  new  laws,  and  derogo  in  re- 
pealing some  section  of  a  law.  Hence  the 
sense  is  to  take  from  or  annul  a  part.] 

1.  To  repeal,  annul,  or  destroy  the  force 
and  effect  of  some  part  of  a  law  or  estab- 
lished rule;  to  lessen  the  extent  of  a  law: 
distinguished  from  abrogate. 

By  several  contrary  customs  many  of  the  civil  and 
canon  laws  are  controlled  and  derogated.  Hale. 

2.  To  lessen  the  worth  of  a  person  or  thing; 
to  disparage.  [Rare.] 

There  is  none  so  much  carried  with  a  corrupt 
mind  .  .  .  that  he  will  derogate  ihe  praise  and  honour 
due  to  so  worthy  an  enterprise.  Hooker. 

Derogate  (de'ro-gat),  v.  i.  1.  To  take  away; 
to  detract;  to  lessen  by  taking  away  a  part; 
as,  say  nothing  to  derogate  from  the  merit 
or  reputation  of  a  brave  man.  [The  word 
is  generally  used  in  this  sense.]— 2.  To  act 
beneath  one's  rank,  place,  or  birth.  [Rare.  ] 

Would  Charles  X.  derogate  from  his  ancestors? 
Would  he  be  the  degenerate  scion  of  that  royal  line? 

Hazlilt. 

Derogate  (de'ro-gat),  a.    Lessened  in  value 


fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abMne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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or  in  authority;  invalidated;  degenerate; 
degraded;  damaged.  [Rare.] 

The  chief  ruler  being  in  presence,  the  authority  of 
the  substitute  was  clearly  derogate.  Hall. 
From  her  derogate  body  never  spring 

A  babe  to  honour  her.  Shak. 

Derogately  (de'ro-gat-li),  adv.  In  a  manner 
to  lessen  or  take  from;  disparagingly. 

That  I  should 
Once  name  you  derogately,  when  to  sound  your  name 
It  not  concerned  me.  Shak. 

Derogation  (de-ro-ga'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  annulling  or  revoking  a  law,  or  some 
part  of  it;  the  act  of  taking  away  or  destroy- 
ing the  value  or  effect  of  anything,  or  of 
limiting  its  extent,  or  of  restraining  its 
operation;  as,  an  act  of  parliament  is  passed 
in  derogation  of  the  king's  prerogative;  we 
cannot  do  anything  in  derogation  of  the 
moral  law.  — 2.  The  act  of  taking  something 
from  merit,  reputation,  or  honour;  a  lessen- 
ing of  value  or  estimation;  detraction;  dis- 
paragement: with  from  or  of;  as,  I  say  not 
this  in  derogation  of  Virgil;  let  nothing  be 
said  in  derogation  from  his  merit. 

He  counted  it  no  derogation  of  his  manhood  to  be 
seen  to  weep.  Robertson. 

Derogative  (de-rog'a-tiv),  a.  Derogatory. 

'Absurdly  deroqative  to  all  true  nobility.' 

State  Trials,  1661.  [Rare.] 
Derogatorily  (de-rog'a-to-ri-li),  adv.    In  a 

detracting  manner. 

Derogatoriness  (de-rog'a-to-ri-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  derogatory. 
Derogatory  (de-rog'a-to-ri),  a.  Detracting 
or  tending  to  lessen  by  taking  something 
from ;  that  lessens  the  extent,  effect,  or 
value :  with  to. 

His  lanffuage  was  severely  censured  by  some  of 
his  brother  peers  as  derogatory  to  their  order. 

lilacaillay. 

— A  derogatory  clause  in  a  testament,  a  sen- 
tence or  secret  character  inserted  by  the 
testator,  of  which  he  reserves  the  knowledge 
to  himself,  with  a  condition  that  no  will  he 
may  make  hereafter  shall  be  valid,  unless 
this  clause  is  inserted  word  for  word  — 
a  precaution  to  guard  against  later  wills 
extorted  by  violence  or  obtained  by  sugges- 
tion. 

Derrick,  Derric  (de'rik),  n.  [A  word  curi- 
ously derived  from  a  London  hangman  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
whose  true  name,  Theodoric,  was  thus  cor- 
rupted, and  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
old  plays.  'He  rides  circuit  with  the  devil, 
and  Derrick  must  be  his  host,  and  Tyborne 
the  inn  at  which  he  will  light.'  The  Bell- 
man of  London,  1616.  The  name  came  after- 
wards to  be  applied  to  the  gallows,  and 
hence  to  any  contrivance  resembling  it.] 
An  apparatus  for  hoisting  heavy  weights, 
variously  constructed,  but  usually  consist- 
ing of  a  boom  supported  by  a  central  post 
which  is  steadied  by  stays  and  guys,  and 
fui'nished  with  a  purchase,  either  the  pulley 
or  the  wheel  and  axle  and  pulley  combined. 
—To  rig  a  derrick  {naut.),  to  raise  a  single 
pole  (frequently  a  spare  top-mast  or  boom), 
and  to  step  it  over  and  immediately  be- 
fore the  main-mast,  and  inclining  over 
the  main  hatchway  of  the  vessel.  The  foot 
is  stepped  into  a  piece  of  wood  secured 
to  the  deck,  and  hollowed  to  receive  it. — 
Derrick-crane,  a  kind  of  crane  combining 


Derrick-crane. 

the  advantages  of  the  common  derrick  and 
those  of  the  ordinary  crane.  The  jib  of  this 
crane  is  fitted  with  a  joint  at  the  foot,  and 
has  a  chain  instead  of  a  tension-bar  attached 
to  it  at  the  top,  so  that  the  inclination,  and 
conseiiuently  the  sweep  of  the  crane,  can 
be  altered  at  pleasure.  In  the  ordinary 
derrick  -  crane  the  chain -barrel  is  a  plain 


cylinder,  but  in  that  known  as  Henderson's 
derrick-crane  the  barrel  on  which  the  chain 
is  taken  up  in  raising  the  jib  is  of  a  para- 
bolic form,  similar  to  the  fusee  of  a  watch, 
and  decreases  in  diameter  as  the  jib  ap- 
proaches the  horizontal  position,  so  that 
the  power  to  raise  the  weight  is  at  all  times 
equal. 

Derringt  (dSr'ing),  a.  Daring. 
Derring-dot  (dei-'ing-db),  n.  Daring  deeds; 
manhood. 

For  ever,  who  in  derrhtg-doe  were  dreade. 

The  loftie  verse  of  hem  was  loved  aye.  Spenser. 

Derring-doer  t  (der'ing-do-er),  n.  A  dar- 
ing anil  bold  doer.  Spenser. 

Derry  (de'ri).  [Ir.  doire,  an  oak-wood,  from 
dair,  an  oak.]  A  frequent  element  in  place- 
names  in  Ireland ;  as,  Derry,  Derryhrian, 
liondonderry. 

The  ancient  name  of  Londonderry  was  Derry- 
cal^agh,  the  oak-wood  of  Calgach.  After  St.  Colum- 
ba  erected  his  monastery  there,  in  546.  it  was  called 
Derry-Co\\M\\V\\\^,  until  James  I.  granted  it  to  a  com- 
pany of  London  merchants,  who  named  it  London- 
derry.  Scotsjnajt  neitjspaper. 

Dervis,  Dervish  (dir'vis,  der'vish),  n.  [Per. 
derwesh,  poor,  indigent;  as  a  noun,  a  reli- 
gious monk;  derwaze,  begging;  derwa,  help- 
less; from  O.Per.  derew,  to  beg.]  A  Moham- 


Travelling  Dervis  of  Khorasan. 

medan  priest  or  monk,  who  professes  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  leads  an  austere  life, 
partly  in  monasteries,  partly  itinerant. 
Dervises  are  highly  respected  by  thepeojile, 
and  reputed  to  be  able  to  work  miracles. 
They  generally  carry  about  a  wooden  bowl, 
into  which  the  pious  cast  alms.  One  of  their 
practices  is  to  dance  in  a  ring  or  whirl  about, 
and  to  shout  for  hours  together  'Allah' 
(that  is  God),  or  some  religious  formula,  in 
order  to  work  themselves  into  a  state  of 
religious  frenzy,  in  which  conditii  m  they  are 
regarded  as  inspired.  Written  also  Dervise. 
Darweesh. 

Desart  (de'zert),  n.    Same  as  Desert. 

Desatir  (de-sa'tir),  n.  A  book  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  collection  of  the  writings  of 
fifteen  old  Persian  prophets,  together  with 
the  book  of  Zoroaster.  Some  authorities 
regard  it  as  spurious,  and  ascribe  it  to  a 
Parsee  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Hegira.  It  has  been  translated  into 
English. 

Descant  (des'kant),  n.  [O.Fr.  deschant;  Fr. 
dechant,  from  L.L.  discantvs — L.  dis,  and 
cantus,  singing,  a  song.]  1. 1  In  music, 
(fl)  the  art  of  composing  music  in  several 
parts.  (6)  An  addition  of  a  part  or  parts  to 
a  subject  or  melody.  Descant  is  plain, 
figurative,  and  double.  Plain  descant  is  the 
groundwork  of  musical  compositions,  con- 
sisting in  the  orderly  disposition  of  con- 
cords, answering  to  simple  counterpoint. 
Figurative  or  florid  descant  is  that  part  of 
an  air  in  which  some  discords  are  concerned. 
Double  descant  is  when  the  parts  are  so  con- 
trived that  the  treble  may  be  made  the  bass, 
and  the  bass  the  treble. 

Insomuch  that  twenty  doctors  expound  one  text 
twenty  different  ways,  as  children  make  descant  upon 
playne  song.  Tmdal. 

2.  A  song  or  tune  with  various  modulations, 

The  wakeful  nightingale; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung. 

Alilt07i. 

3.  A  discourse;  discussion;  disputation;  ani- 
madversion, comment,  or  a  series  of  com- 
ments. 


And  look  you  get  a  pray'r-book  in  your  hand. 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord. 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  descant.  Shak. 

Descant  (des-kantO,  ri.i.  1.  In  music,  to  run 
a  division  or  variety  with  the  voice,  on  a 
musical  ground  in  true  measure;  to  sing. — 
2.  To  discourse;  to  comment;  to  make  a 
variety  of  remarks;  to  animadvert  freely. 

A  virtuous  man  should  be  pleased  to  find  people 
descanting  on  his  actions.  Addison. 

Descanter  (des-kant'er),  n.  One  who  des- 
cants. 

Descend  (de-sendO,  v.i.  [L.  descendo,  to 
climb  down,  to  descend  —  de,  down,  and 
scando,  to  climb.]  1.  To  move  or  pass  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  place;  to  move,  come  or 
go  downward;  to  fall;  to  sink;  to  i-un  or 
flow  down:  applicable  to  any  kind  of  motion 
or  of  body. 

The  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came. 

Mat.  vii.  25. 

2.  To  go  down,  with  the  view  of  entering  or 
engaging  in. 

He  shall  descend  into  battle  and  perish. 

I  Saul.  xxvi.  10. 

3.  To  come  suddenly;  to  fall  violently. 

And  on  the  suitors  let  thy  wrath  descend.  Pope. 

4.  Fig.  to  go  in;  to  enter;  to  retire. 

[He]  with  holiest  meditations  fed 
Into  Mvmsi^M  descended.  Milton, 

5.  To  come  or  go  down  in  a  hostile  manner; 
to  invade,  as  an  enemy;  to  fall  upon. 

The  Grecian  fleet  descending  on  the  town. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  proceed  from  a  source  or  original;  to 
be  derived. 

From  these  our  Henry  \\ni3\\y  desce7ids.  Shak. 

7.  To  proceed,  as  from  father  to  son;  to  pass 
from  a  preceding  possessor,  in  the  order  of 
lineage,  or  according  to  the  laws  of  succes- 
sion or  inheritance. 

To  heirs  unknown  descends  th'  unguarded  store. 
Or  wanders,  heaven-directed,  to  the  poor.  Pope. 

8.  To  pass,  as  from  general  to  particular  con- 
siderations; as,  having  explained  the  general 
subject,  we  will  descend  to  paiticulars. — 

9.  To  come  down  from  a  certain  moral  or 
social  standard;  to  lower  or  abase  one's  self 
morally  or  socially;  as,  to  descend  to  acts  of 
meanness;  to  descend  to  an  inferior  posi- 
tion. — 10.  To  condescend ;  to  stoop.  '  De- 
scending to  play  with  little  children.'  Fve- 
lyn. 

Descend  (de-sendO,  v.  t.  To  walk,  move,  or 
pass  downward  upon  or  along;  to  pass  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of ;  as,  to  descend  a 
hill;  to  descend  an  inclined  plane. 

But  never  tears  his  cheeks  descejided.  Byron. 

Descenda'ble  (de-send'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
descending  by  inheritance.  See  Descend- 
ible. 

Descendant  (de-send'ant),  n.  [Fr.  descend- 
ant; L.  descendens,  ppr.  of  descendo.  See 
Descend.]  An  individual  proceeding  from 
an  ancestor  in  any  degree;  issue;  offspring, 
in  the  line  of  generation,  ad  infinitum;  as, 
we  are  all  descendants  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

Descendent  (de-send'ent),  a.  1.  Descending; 
falling;  sinking.  'The  descendent  juice.' 
Ray. — 2.  Proceeding  from  an  original  or  an- 
cestor. 

More  than  mortal  grace 
Speaks  thee  descendent  of  ethereal  race.  Pope. 

Descender  (de-send'er),  n.  One  who  de- 
scends. 

Descendibility  (de-send'i-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  descendible,  or  capable  of 
being  transmitted  from  ancestors;  as,  the 
descendibility  of  an  estate  or  of  a  crown. 
Descendible  (de-send'i-bl),  a.    1.  That  may 
be  descended  or  passed  down;  as,  the  hill 
is  descendible.— 2.  That  may  descend  from 
an  ancestor  to  an  heir.     'A  descendible 
estate.'   Sir  W.  Jones. 
Descending  (de-send'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Mov- 
ing downward;  proceeding 
from  an  ancestor;  coming 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
place;  falling;  sinking;  pro- 
ceeding from  an  original. — 
2.  In  her.  a  term  used  for  a 
lion  or  other  animal,  the 
head  of  which  is  turned 
towards  the  base  of  the 
shield. — Descending  series, 
in  math,  a  series  in  which 
each  term  is  numerically 
less  than  that  preceding  it. 
Descension  (de-sen'shon),  n.    [L.  descensio, 
a  going  down,  descending,  from  descendo, 
descensum.  See  DESCEND.]  Theact  of  going 
downward;  descent;  a  falling  or  sinking; 
declension;  degradation. 


Descending. 


ch,  c7iain;     ch.  Sc.  locA; 


j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton; 


sing;     iu,  then;  th,  thin;    w,  wig;   wh,  id/iig;  zh,  azure. —See  Key. 
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In  Christ's  descension  we  are  to  consider  both  the 
place  from  which  it  did  commence,  and  tlie  place  to  1 
which  it  did  proceed.  South.  ' 

In  old  astron.  right  descension  is  an  arc  of 
the  equinoctial,  intercepted  between  tlie 
next  equinoctial  point  and  the  intersec- 
tion of  tlie  meridian,  passing  through  the 
centre  of  tlie  object,  at  its  setting,  in  a  right 
sphere.  Oblique  descension  is  an  arc  of  the 
equinoctial,  intercepted  between  the  next 
equinoctial  point  and  the  horizon,  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  object,  at  its  set- 
ting, in  an  oblique  sphere;  as  also  an  arc 
of  the  equator  which  descends  with  the  sun 
below  the  horizon  of  an  oblique  sphere.  De- 
scension of  a  sign  is  an  arc  of  the  equator, 
which  sets  with  such  a  sign  or  part  of  the 
zodiac,  or  any  planet  in  it.  Right  descension 
of  a  sign  is  an  arc  of  the  equator  which  de- 
scends with  the  sign  below  the  horizon  of  a 
right  sphere ;  or  the  time  the  sign  is  setting 
in  a  right  sphere. 

Descensional  (de-sen'shon-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  descension  or  descent. — Descensional 
difference,  in  old  astron.  tlie  difference  be- 
tvveeu  the  right  and  oblique  descension  of 
the  same  star  or  point  of  the  heavens. 

Dascensive  (de-sen'siv),  a.  Descending; 
tending  downward;  having  power  to  de- 
scend. 

Dascensorie.t  n.  [Fr.]  A  vessel  used  in 
ancient  chemistry  in  which  distillation  by 
(iesce)!?  was  performed.  Chaucer.  See  under 
Descent. 

Descent  (de-senf),  n.  [Fr.  descente;  L.  de- 
scensus, from  descendo,  descensum.  See 
Descend,]  l.  The  act  of  descending;  the 
act  of  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place 
by  any  form  of  motion,  as  by  walking,  rid- 
ing, rolling,  sliding,  sinking,  or  falling.— 

2.  Inclination  downward;  obliquity;  slope; 
declivity.  '  Down  the  dark  rfesceni.'  Milton. 

3.  A  sinking  or  decline,  as  in  station,  virtue, 
quality,  or  the  like;  fall  from  a  higlier  to  a 
lower  state  or  station. 

O  foul  desffjtt,  that  I  who  erst  contended 

With  gods  to  sit  tlie  highest,  am  now  constrain'd 

Into  a  beast.  Milton. 

4.  Incursion;  invasion;  sudden  attack. 

They  feared  that  the  French  and  English  fleets 
would  m.ake  a  descent  upon  their  coasts.  yoi'tijt. 

5.  In  law,  a  passing  from  an  ancestor  to  an 
heir;  transmission  by  succession  or  inherit- 
ance; the  hereditary  succession  of  property 
vested  in  a  person  by  the  operation  of  law, 
that  is,  liy  his  right  of  representation  as 
heir  at  law— defined  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV. 
cvi.  to  be,  'the  title  to  inherit  lands  by 
reason  of  consanguinity  as  well  where  the 
heir  shall  be  an  ancestor  or  collateral  rela- 
tion, as  where  he  shall  be  a  child  or  other 
issue'  Descent  is  lineal  when  it  proceeds 
directly  from  the  father  to  the  son,  and  from 
the  son  to  the  grandson;  collateral  when  it 
proceeds  from  a  man  to  his  brother,  nephew, 
or  other  collateral  representative.  —  6.  A 
proceeding  from  an  original  or  progenitor; 
hence,  extraction;  Uneage;  pedigree. 

Trust  nie,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent. 

The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent.  Tennyson. 

I.  A  generation;  a  single  degree  in  the  scale 
of  genealogy;  distance  from  the  common 
ancestor.  '  From  son  to  son  some  four  or 
five  descents.'  Shak. 

No  man  living  is  a  thousand  descents  removed 
from  Adam  himself.  Hooker. 

8.  Offspring;  issue;  descendants. 

If  care  of  our  descent  perplex  us  most, 

Which  must  be  born  to  certain  woe.  Milton. 

9.  A  rank;  a  step  or  degree. 

Infinite  descents 
Beneath  what  other  creatures  are  to  thee.  Milto7i. 

10.  t  Lowest  place. 

From  the  extreinest  upward  of  thy  head 

To  the  descent  and  dust  beneath  thy  feet.  Shak. 

II.  In  music,  a  passing  from  one  note  or 
sound  to  another  lower  in  the  scale. — De- 
scent of  bodies,  in  mech.  their  motion  or 
tendency  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
either  directly  or  obliquely  along  inclined 
planes  or  curves.  The  curve  of  swiftest  de- 
scent is  the  cycloid.  — Distillation  by  descent, 
in  old  chem.  a  mode  of  distillation  in  which 
the  fire  was  applied  at  the  top  and  round 
the  vessel,  whose  orifice  was  at  the  bottom, 
by  which  the  vapours  were  made  to  distil 
downwards.  —  Stn.  Declivity,  slope,  gi'a- 
dient,  fall,  degradation,  debasement,  ex- 
traction, pedigree,  generation,  lineage,  as- 
sault, invasion,  incursion,  attack. 

Dascribable  (de-skrib'a-bl),  a.  That  may 
be  described;  capable  of  description. 


Describe  (de-skribO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  de- 
scribed; ppr.  describing.  [L.  describo,  to 
write  down,  to  sketch,  to  delineate — de, 
down,  and  scribo,  to  write.  See  SCRIBE.] 
1.  To  delineate  or  mark  the  form  or  figure 
of;  to  trace  out;  as,  to  describe  a  circle  by 
the  compasses.  — 2.  To  form  or  trace  by  mo- 
tion; as,  a  star  describes  a  circle  or  an  ellipsis 
in  tlie  heavens. — 3.  To  show  or  represent 
to  others  orally  or  by  writing;  to  give  an  ac- 
count of;  to  depict  in  words;  as,  the  poet 
describes  the  Trojan  horse;  the  geographer 
describes  countries  and  cities.— 4.  t  To  dis- 
tribute into  classes  or  divisions;  to  distri- 
bute into  proper  heads. 

Men  passed  through  the  land,  and  described  it  by 
cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  book.  Jos.  xviii.  9. 

Similes  are  like  songs  in  love. 
They  much  describe,  they  nothing  prove.  Prior. 

Syn.  To  represent,  delineate,  relate,  re- 
count, narrate,  express,  explain,  depict, 
portray. 

Describe  (de-skrib'),  v.i.  To  represent  in 
words;  to  use  the  power  of  describing. 

Describent  (de-skrib'ent),  n.  In  geom.  the 
line  or  surface  from  the  motion  of  which 
a  surface  or  solid  is  supposed  to  be  gener- 
ated or  descrilied. 

Describer  (de-skiib'^r),  n.  One  who  de- 
scribes by  marks,  words,  or  signs. 

Descrier  (de-skri'er),  n.  [See  DESCRY.]  One 
who  espies  or  discovers;  a  discoverer;  a 
detector. 

Description  (de-skrip'shon),  n.  [L.  descrip- 
tio,  descriptionis,  a  marking  out,  delinea- 
tion, description,  from  describo,  descriptum. 
See  Describe.]  1.  The  act  of  delineating, 
or  representing  the  figure  of  anything  by  a 
plan,  to  be  presented  to  the  eye. — 2.  The 
figure  or  appearance  of  anything  delineated 
or  represented  by  visible  lines,  marks, 
colours,  &c.  Gregory. — 3.  The  act  of  repre- 
senting a  thing  by  words  or  by  signs,  or  the 
passage  containing  such  representation;  an 
account  of  the  nature,  properties,  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  tiling,  so  that  another  may 
form  a  just  conception  of  it;  as.  Homer 
abounds  with  beautiful  and  striking  descrip- 
tions. 

For  her  own  person 
It  beggared  all  description.  Shak. 
Milton  has  fine  descriptions  of  morning. 

D.  Webster. 

4.  The  qualities  expressed  in  a  representa- 
tion; the  combination  of  qualities  which  go 
to  constitute  a  class,  genus,  species,  or  in- 
dividual; hence,  class;  species;  variety;  kind. 
'  A  friend  of  this  description. '  Shak.  '  Per- 
sons of  different  descriptunis.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 
The  plates  were  all  of  the  meanest  descriptioti. 

A/ctcanlay. 

Syn.  Account,  statement,  delineation,  re- 
presentation, sketch,  cast,  turn,  kind,  sort. 
Descriptive  (de-skrip'tiv),  a.  Containing 
description;  tending  to  describe;  having  the 
quality  of  representing;  as,  a  descri/ptive 
figure;  a  descriptive  narration;  a  story  de- 
scriptive of  the  age. — Descriptive  or  physical 
geology,  that  branch  of  geology  which  re- 
stricts itself  to  a  consideration  of  facts 
and  appearances  as  presented  in  the  rocky 
crust  of  the  earth. — Descriptive  geometry, 
a  term  introduced  by  the  French  geome- 
ters to  express  that  part  of  science  which 
consists  in  the  application  of  geometrical 
rules  to  the  representation  of  the  figures, 
and  the  various  relations  of  the  forms  of 
bodies,  according  to  certain  conventional 
methods.  In  the  descriptive  geometry,  the 
situation  of  points  in  space  is  represented 
by  their  orthographical  projections,  on  two 
planes,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  called 
the  planes  of  projection.  The  most  imme- 
diate application  of  this  kind  of  geometry 
is  the  representation  of  bodies,  of  which 
the  forms  are  susceptible  of  a  rigorous  geo- 
metrical definition.  It  has  been  applied 
by  the  French  to  civil  and  military  engineer- 
ing and  fortification. 

Descriptively  (de-skrip'tiv-li),  adv.  By  de- 
scription. 

Descriptiveness  (de-skrip'tiv-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  descriptive. 

Descrive  (de-skriv'),  I'.i-  To  describe.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

Let  me  fair  Nature's  face  descrive.  Burns. 

Descry  (de-skri'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  descried; 
\>\>i:  descrying.  [Prefix  de,  and  cri/.  Lit  to 
make  an  outcry  on  discovering  something 
one  has  been  on  the  watch  for,  then  simply 
to  discover  See  Cry.  The  s  has  probably 
got  in  through  the  influence  of  the  0.  E. 
descrive,  to  describe,  0.  Fr.  descrire ;  or 
through  the  0.  E.  descure,  O.  Fr.  descouvrir, 


to  discover.]  1.  To  espy;  to  explore;  to  ex- 
amine by  observation. 

The  house  of  Joseph  sent  to  descry  Bethel. 

Judg.  i.  23. 

2.  To  detect;  to  find  out;  to  discover  any- 
thing concealed. 

Scouts  each  coast  light-armed  scour. 
Each  quarter  to  descry  the  distant  foe.  Milton. 

3.  To  see;  to  behold;  to  have  a  sight  of  from 
a  distance;  as,  the  seamen  descried  land. — 

4.  t  To  give  notice  of  something  suddenly 
discovered;  to  discover.  'He  would  to  him 
descrie  great  treason  to  him  meant. '  Spenser. 

Descry  (de-skri'),  n.  Discovery;  thing  dis- 
covered.   Shak.    [Obsolete  autl  rare.] 

Desecrate  (de'se-kriit),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  de- 
secrated; ppr.  desecrating.  [This  word  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  from  the  negative  pre- 
fix de,  and  L.  sacer,  sacred,  to  express  the 
opposite  of  consecrate.]  1.  To  divert  from 
a  sacred  purpose  or  appropriation;  to  treat 
in  a  sacrilegious  manner;  to  render  un- 
hallowed: opposed  to  consecrate;  as,  to  de- 
secrate a  donation  to  a  church. 

The  profane  theatrical  monument  which  some 
superannuated  or  careless  dean  has  permitted  to  dis- 
grace and  desecrate  the  walls  of  "Westminster  Abbey. 

Theodore  Hook. 

2.  To  divest  of  a  sacred  character  or  oflftce. 

The  clergy  cannot  suffer  corporal  punishment, 
without  being  previously  desecrated.  Tooke. 

Desecration  (de-se-krii'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
diverting  from  a  sacred  purpose  or  use  to 
which  a  thing  had  been  devoted;  the  act  of 
divesting  of  a  sacred  character  or  office; 
the  act  of  treating  sacrilegiously  or  render- 
ing unhallowed. 

Various  profanations  of  the  Sabbath  have  of  late 
years  been  evidently  gaining  ground  among  us  so  as 
to  threaten  a  gradual  desecration  of  that  holy  day. 

Bp.  Porteoiis. 

Desert  (de'zert),  a.  [L.  desertus,  pp.  of  de- 
sero,  desertum,  to  forsake,  abandon  — de, 
priv. ,  and  sero,  sertum,  to  unite,  to  join 
together.]  Uninhabited;  unfilled;  waste; 
uncultivated;  pertaining  to  or  having  the 
appearance  of  a  desert;  as,  a  desert  island; 
a  desert  land  or  country. 

He  found  them  in  a  desert  land  and  in  the  waste 
howling  wilderness.  Deut.  xxxii.  lo. 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  Gray, 

Jesert  (de'zert),  n.  [L.  desertum,  neut. 
-iiig.  pp.  of  (Zesero.  See  tlie  adjective. ]  An 
uninhabited  tract  of  land;  a  region  in  its 
natural  state;  a  wilderness;  a  solitude;  par- 
ticularly, a  vast  sandy,  stony,  or  rocky  ex- 
panse, almost  destitute  of  moisture  and 
vegetation;  as,  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and 
Africa. 

Oh  !  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place. 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  niy  minister.  Byron, 

One  simile  that  solitary  shines 

In  the  dry  desert  of  a  thousand  lines.  Pope. 

Desert  (de-z^rf),  v.t.    [See  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  forsake;  to  leave  utterly;  to  abandon; 
to  quit  with  a  view  not  to  return  to;  as,  to 
desert  a  friend;  to  desert  our  country;  to 
desert  a  cause. 

Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 

By  those  his  former  bounty  fed.  Djyden. 

2.  To  leave  without  permission;  to  forsake, 
the  service  in  which  one  is  engaged,  in 
violation  of  duty;  as,  to  desert  the  army;  to 
desert  one's  colours;  to  desert  a  ship. — To 
desert  the  diet,  in  Scots  criminal  law,  to 
abandon  proceedings  in  the  particular  libel 
in  virtue  of  which  a  panel  has  been  brought 
into  court.— i^orsa/re,  Desert,  Abandon.  See 
under  FORSAKE.— Syn.  To  forsake,  leave, 
abandon,  relinquish,  quit,  depart  from. 

Desert  (de-zerf),  v.i.  To  quit  a  service  or 
post  without  permission;  to  run  away;  as, 
to  desert  from  the  army. 

The  poor  fellow  had  deserted,  and  was  not  afraid 
of  being  overtaken  and  carried  back.  Goldsmith. 

Desert  (de-zerf),  n.  [0.  Fr.  deserte,  merit, 
recompense,  from  deservir,  to  merit.  See 
DESERVE.]  1.  A  deserving;  that  which  gives 
a  right  to  re-ward  or  demands,  or  which  ren- 
ders liable  to  punishment;  merit  or  demerit; 
that  which  entitles  to  a  recompense  of  equal 
value,  or  demands  a  punishment  equal  to 
the  offence;  good  conferred,  or  evil  done, 
which  merits  an  equivalent  return;  as,  a 
wise  legislature  will  reward  or  punish  men 
according  to  their  deserts. 

All  desert  imports  an  equality  between  the  good 
conferred  and  the  good  deserved  or  made  due. 

Scttth. 

He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
That  dares  not  [Hit  it  to  the  touch, 

To  gain  or  lose  it  all.     Marf.  of  Montrose. 

2.  That  which  is  deserved;  reward  or  pun- 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  ab«ne;     y,  Sc.  iey. 


DESERT  9  DESIGNEDLY 


'Render  to  them  their 
4.— Syn.  Merit,  worth, 


ishment  merited. 
desert.'    Ps.  xxvili. 
excellence,  due. 
Desert  (de-z6rt'),  n.    Same  as  Dessert. 
Johnson. 

Deserter  (de-zert'6r),  n.  A  person  who  for- 
sakes his  cause,  his  post,  or  his  party  or 
friend;  particularly,  a  soldier  or  seaman 
who  quits  the  service  without  pennission, 
and  in  violation  of  his  engagement. 

Desertful  (de-zert'ful),  a.  High  in  desert; 
meritorious.    [Kare.  ] 

Till  I  be  more  desert/ul  in  your  eye.    Beau.  &  Fl. 

Desertion  (de-zei-'shon),  11.  1.  The  act  of 
forsaking  or  abandoning,  as  a  party,  a 
friend,  a  country,  an  army  or  military  band, 
or  a  ship;  the  act  of  quitting,  with  an  in- 
tention not  to  return.— 2.  The  state  of  being 
deserted  or  forsaken;  as,  the  king  in  his 
desertion.  'The  desertion  in  which  we 
lived.'  Godwin.— Z.  The  state  of  being  for- 
saken by  God;  spiritual  despondency.  'The 
agonies  of  a  soul  under  desertion.'  South. 
— Desertion  of  the  diet,  inScots  law,  the  aban- 
doning judicially,  in  a  criminal  process, 
proceedings  on  the  particular  libel  in  virtue 
of  which  a  panel  has  been  brought  into 
court. 

Desertless  (de-zert'les),  a.  Without  merit 
or  claim  to  favour  or  reward;  undeserv- 
ing. 

It  has  pleased  you,  gentlemen,  rather  in  your  in- 
dulgence than  your  wisdom,  to  observe  in  your  elec- 
tion to  the  chair  the  Shaksperian  maxim  of  choosin_£j 
the  most  desertless  man  to  be  constable. 

Lord  Ellesjnere. 

Desertlessly  (de-zert'les-li),  adv.  Unde- 
servedly. 

Desertness  (de'zert-nes),  n.  Desert  state  or 
cimdition.  'The  desertness  of  the  country. ' 
Udall. 

Desertrice.t  Desertrixt  (de-zert'ris,  de- 
zert'riks),  n.  A  female  who  deserts.  Milton. 

Deserve  (de-zerv'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  deserved; 
ppr.  deserving.    [O.Pr.  deservir,  desservir, 
from  L.  deservio,  to  serve  diligently— 
intens. ,  and  servio,  to  serve.]   1.  To  merit; 
to  be  worthy  of:  applied  to  good  or  evil. 

since  we  deserved  the  name  of  friends. 
And  thine  effect  so  lives  in  me, 
A  part  of  mine  may  live  in  thee. 
And  move  thee  on  to  noble  ends.  Tefiftysoit. 
Let  none  admire 
That  riches  grow  in  hell;  that  soil  may  best 
Deserve  the  precious  bane.  Milton. 

2.  To  merit  by  labour  or  services;  to  have  a 
just  claim  to  an  equivalent  for  good  con- 
ferred; as,  the  labourer  deserves  his  wages; 
he  deserves  the  value  of  his  services.  —3.  To 
merit  by  good  actions  or  qualities  in  gene- 
ral; to  be  worthy  of,  on  account  of  excel- 
lence. 

'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success; 

But  we'll  do  more,  Seinpronius;  we'll  deseri'eit. 

Addison. 

4.  To  lie  worthy  of,  in  a  bad  sense;  to  merit 
by  an  evil  act;  as,  to  deserve  blame  or  pun- 
ishment. 

God  exacteth  of  thee  less  than  thine  iniquity  de- 
serveth.  Job  xi.  6. 

5.  t  To  serve;  to  treat;  to  benefit.  'A  man 
that  hath  so  well  deserved  me."  Massinger. 

Deserve  (de-z6rv'),  v.i.  To  merit;  to  be 
worthy  of  or  deserving;  as,  he  deserves  well 
or  111  of  his  neighbour. 

Those  they  honoured,  as  havingf  power  to  work  or 
cease,  as  men  deserved  of  them.  Hooker. 

Deservedly  (de-zerv'ed-li),  adv.  Justly; 
according  to  desert,  whether  of  good  or 
evil. 

A  man  deserz>edly  cuts  Ilimself  off  from  the  affec- 
tions of  that  community  which  he  endeavours  to  sub- 
vert. Addison. 

Deserver  (de-zerv'er),  n.  He  who  deserves 
or  merits;  one  who  is  worthy  of;  used  gene- 
rally in  a  good  sense. 

Deserving  (de-zerv'ing),  a.  Worthy  of  re- 
ward or  praise;  meritorious;  possessed  of 
good  qualities  that  entitle  to  approbation; 
as,  a  deserving  officer. 

Deserving  (de-zerv'ing),  n.  The  act  of  merit- 
ing; desert;  merit. 

Ye  have  done  unto  him  according  to  the  deservhtg 
of  his  hands.  Judg^.  Ix,  i6. 

All  friends  shall  taste 
The  wa^es  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
T!ie  cup  of  their  deservin^s.  Shak. 

Deservingly  (de-zerv'ing-ll),  adv.  Merito- 
riously; with  just  desert. 

Deshabille  (de-za-bel'),  n.  [Fr.,  compounded 
of  des,  equivalent  to  L.  dis,  implying  sepa- 
ration from  or  negation  of,  and  hahiller,  to 
dress,  from  L.  habilis,  convenient,  suitable, 
from  Aa&eo,  to  have.  ]  Undress;  a  loose  morn- 
ing dress. 


Desiccant  (de-sik'ant),  a.  [See  Desiccate.  ] 
Drying. 

Desiccant  (de-sik'ant),  n.  A  medicine  or 
application  that  dries  a  sore. 

Desiccate  (de-sik'at),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  desic- 
cated; ppr.  desiccating.  [L.  desicco,  to  dry 
up — de,  intens.,  and  sicco,  to  dry.]  To  dry; 
to  exhaust  of  moisture;  to  exhale  or  remove 
moisture  from.  '  Bodies  desiccated  by  heat 
or  age. '  Bacon. 

Desiccate  (de-sik'iit),  v.i.  To  become  dry. 

Desiccation  (de-sik-ka'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
making  dry;  the  state  of  being  dried. 

Desiccative  (de-sik'a-tiv),  a.  Drying;  tend- 
ing to  dry;  that  has  the  power  to  dry. 

Desiccative  (de-sik'a-tiv),  n.  A  drying  or 
absi.irbiiig  substance;  an  application  that 
ch'ies  up  secretions. 

The  aslies  of  a  hedgehog  are  said  to  be  a  great 
desiccative  of  fistulas.  Bacon. 

Desiderate  (de-sid'er-at),  v.t.  [L.  desidero, 
desideratum,  to  long  for,  to  feel  the  want 
of.  See  Consider.]  To  want;  to  feel  the 
want  of;  to  miss;  to  desire.  'A  work  so 
much  desired,  and  yet  desiderated.'  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Please  to  point  out  one  word  missing  that  ought  to 
have  been  there;  please  to  ins&xt  a.  desiderated  st^nz^. 
You  cannot.  Pro/.  IVilson. 

Desideration  (de-sid'er-a"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  desiderating,  or  of  desiring  with  sense 
of  want  or  regret. 

Desire  is  aroused  by  hope,  while  desideration  is 
inflicted  by  remmisceiice.  H'm.  Taylor. 

2.  The  thing  desiderated. 

Desiderative  (de-sid'er-at-iv),  a.  Having  or 
implying  desire;  expressing  or  denoting  de- 
sire; as,  a  desiderative  verb. 

Desiderative  (de-sid'fer-at-iv),  n.  1.  An  ob- 
ject of  desire. — 2.  In  gy-am.  a  verb  formed 
from  another  verb,  and  expressing  a  desire 
of  doing  the  action  implied  in  the  primitive 
verb. 

Desideratum  (de-sid'er-a"tum),  71.  pi.  De- 
siderata (de-sid'er-a"ta)  [L. ,  neut.  of  de- 
sideratus,  pp.  of  desidero,  to  desire.]  That 
which  is  desired ;  that  which  is  not  possessed, 
but  wliich  is  desirable;  any  perfection  or 
improvement  which  is  wanted. 

To  correct  this  inconvenience  has  long  been  a 
desideratum  in  that  act.  Paley. 
The  great  desiderata  are  taste  and  common  sense. 

Colerid.^e. 

Desidiose.t  Desidioust  (de-si'di-6s,  dg-si'- 
di-us),  a.  [L.  desidiosus,  idle— de,  intens., 
and  sido,  to  sit.]    Idle;  lazy. 

Desidiousnesst  (de-sid'i-us-nes),  n.  Lazi- 
ness; indolence.    N.  Bacon. 

Desightment  (de-si t'm  en t),  n.  The  act  of 
making  unsightly;  disfigurement.  [Rare.] 

Substitute  jury-masts  at  whatever  desightment  or 
damage  in  risk.  Times. 

Design  (de-sin' or  de-zin'),  w.^.  [L.  designo, 
to  mark  out,  to  point  out,  to  contrive— de, 
and  signo,  to  seal  or  stamp,  from  signum, 
mark,  sign.]  1.  To  plan  and  delineate  by 
drawing  the  outline  or  figure  of;  to  sketch, 
as  in  painting  and  other  works  of  art,  as  for 
a  pattern  or  model;  to  project  or  plan. 

Thus  while  they  speed  their  pace,  the  prince  de- 
signs 

The  new-elected  seat,  and  draws  the  lines. 

Drydeft. 

2.  To  contrive  for  a  purpose  ;  to  project 
with  an  end  in  view;  to  form  in  idea,  as  a 
scheme.  ■ 

Ask  of  politicians  the  end  for  which  laws  were  ori- 
ginally designed,  and  they  will  answer,  .  .  .  '  As  a 
protection  of  the  poor  and  weak,  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  rich  and  powerful.'  Bnrke. 

3.  To  mentally  devote  to;  to  set  apart  in 
intention ;  to  intend ;  as,  we  design  this 
ground  for  a  garden. 


One  of  those  pla 
to  his  son. 


i  was  designed  by  the  old  man 

Clarendon. 


4.  To  mark  out  by  tokens;  to  indicate;  to 
denote;  to  give  a  name  to;  as,  be  designed 
himself  John  Smith. 

Meet  me  to-morrow  where  the  master 

And  this  fraternity  shall  design.      Beau.  &-  Fl. 

Stn.  To  sketch,  plan,  invent,  contrive,  pur- 
pose, intend,  devote,  project,  mean. 
Design  (de-sin'  or  de-zin'),  v.i.    1. f  To  set 
out  or  start,  with  a  certain  destination  in 
view;  to  direct  one's  course. 

From  this  city  she  designed  for  Collin  (Cologne) 
conducted  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  F.velyn. 

2.  To  intend;  to  pm'pose;  as,  to  design  to 
write  an  essay  or  to  study  law. 
Design  (de-sin'),  n.  1.  A  plan  or  representa- 
tion of  a  thing  by  an  outline;  sketch;  general 
view;  first  idea  represented  by  visible  lines, 
as  in  painting  or  architecture. 


Design  is  not  the  offspring  of  idle  fancy,  it  is  the 
studied  result  of  accumulative  observation  and  de- 
lightful habit.  Ruskin. 

2.  A  scheme  or  plan  in  the  mind;  purpose; 
intention;  aim;  as,  a  wise  man  is  distin- 
guished by  the  judiciousness  of  his  designs; 
it  is  my  design  to  educate  my  son  for  the 
bar. 

Envious  commands,  invented  with  design 

To  keep  them  low,  whom  knowledge  might  exalt. 

Milton. 

Hence — 3.  In  a  bad  sense,  an  evil  intention 
or  purpose,  such  as  a  scheme  to  acquire 
what  is  not  one's  own,  or  to  do  an  injury  to: 
commonly  followed  by  upon;  as,  he  had 
designs  upon  the  crown.  '  A  sedate  settled 
design  upon  a  man's  life.'  Locke. — 4.  Con- 
trivance; the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  pre- 
conceived end;  as,  the  evidence  of  design  in 
a  watch. 

See  what  a  lovely  shell,  .  .  . 

With  delicate  spire  and  whorl. 

How  exquisitely  minute, 

A  miracle  of  design.  Tennysotl, 

5.  The  realization  of  an  artistic  idea;  speci- 
fically, the  emblematic  or  decorative  figur- 
ing upon  embroidery,  medals,  fabrics,  and 
the  like. 

Silent  light 

Slept  on  the  painted  walls,  wherein  were  wrought 
Two  grand  designs.  TeHnyso7i, 

6.  In  music,  the  invention  and  conduct  of 
the  subject;  the  disposition  of  every  part, 
and  the  general  order  of  the  whole. — Schools 
of  design,  institutions  in  which  persons  are 
instructed  in  the  arts  and  in  the  principles 
of  design  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
with  the  view  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of, 
and  a  taste  for,  the  fine  arts  among  the 
people  generally. 

Designable  (de-sin'a-bl  or  de-zin'a-bl),  a. 
Capable  of  being  designed  or  marked  out; 
distinguishable.  'The  designable  parts.' 
Boyle. 

Designate  (de'sig-nat),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  desig- 
nated; ppr.  designating.  [L.  designo,  desig- 
natum.  See  Design.]  1.  To  mark  out  or 
show  so  as  to  make  known;  to  indicate  by 
visible  lines,  marks,  description,  or  some- 
thing known  and  determinate;  as,  to  desig- 
nate the  limits  of  a  country;  to  designate 
the  spot  where  a  star  appears  in  the  heavens; 
to  designate  the  place  where  the  troops 
lauded. — 2.  To  point  out;  to  distinguish  from 
others  by  indication;  to  name  and  settle 
the  identity  of;  as,  to  be  able  to  designate 
every  individual  who  was  concerned  in  a 
riot. — 3.  To  appoint;  to  select  or  distinguish 
for  a  particular  purpose;  to  assign:  with 
for;  as,  to  designate  an  officer  for  the  com- 
mand of  a  station:  or  with  to;  as,  this  cap- 
tain was  designated  to  that  station.  — Syn.  To 
name,  denominate,  style,  entitle,  character- 
ize, describe. 

Designate  (de'sig-nat),  a.  Appointed ;  marked 
out;  as,  the  bishop  designate. 

Designation  (de-sig-na'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  pointing  or  marking  out  by  signs  or  ob- 
jects; a  distinguishing  from  others;  indica- 
tion; as,  the  designation  of  an  estate  by 
boundaries. — 2.  Appointment;  direction;  as, 
a  claim  to  a  throne  grounded  on  the  desig- 
nation of  a  predecessor. 

He  is  an  High-priest,  and  a  Saviour  all-sufficient. 
First,  by  his  Father's  eternal  designation.  Hopkijts. 

3.  Appointment;  a  selecting  and  appointing; 
assignment;  as,  the  designation  of  an  officer 
to  a  particular  command. — 4.  Import;  dis- 
tinct application. 

Finite  and  infinite  are  primarily  attributed  in  their 
first  desigJtation  to  things  which  have  parts.  Locke. 

5.  Description;  character;  disposition. 

Such  are  the  accidents  which,  sometimes  remem- 
bered, and  perhaps  sometimes  forgotten,  produced 
that  particular  desigttation  of  mind,  and  propensity 
for  some  certain  science  or  employment  which  is 
commonly  called  Genius.  yohnson, 

6.  That  which  designates;  distinctive  appel- 
lation; specifically,  in  Scots  law,  addition  to 
a  name,  as  of  title,  profession,  trade,  or 
occupation,  to  distinguish  the  person  from 
others.— 7.  In  Scots  law,  the  setting  apart 
of  manses  and  glebes  for  the  clergy  from 
the  church  lands  of  the  parish  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  the  bounds. 

Designative  (de'sig-nat-iv),  a.  Serving  to 
designate  or  indicate. 

Designator  (de'sig-nat-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
designates  or  points  out.— 2.  In  Rom.  antiq. 
an  oificer  who  assigned  to  each  person  his 
rank  and  place  in  public  shows  and  cere- 
monies. 

Designatory  (de'sig-na-to-ri),  a.    That  de- 
signates; designative. 
Designedly  (de-sIn'ed-U  or  de-zin'ed-li),  adv. 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  locft;     g,  go;     j,  job;     fi,  Fr.  to»i;     ng,  si?!<7;     IB.,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  u'ig;    wh,  t«7tig;   zh,  ajure.  — See  KEY. 
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By  design  ;  purposely ;  intentionally  :  op- 
posed to  accidentally,  ignorantly,  or  inad- 
vertently. 

Designedness  (de-sin'ed-nes  or  de-zin'ed- 
nes),  n.  The  attribute  or  quality  oi  being 
designing;  cunning  scheming. 

All  the  portraiture  of  human  nature  is  drawn  over 
with  tlie  tlusky  sliades  and  irregular  features  of  base 
desi^^ttedness  and  malicious  cunning.  Barroiu. 

Designer  (de-sin'er  or  de-zin'6r),  n.  1.  One 
wlio  designs,  marks  out,  or  plans;  one  who 
frames  a  scheme  or  project;  a  contriver. — 
2.  One  who  plots;  one  who  lays  a  scheme: 
in  a  bad  sense.  'Ambitious  designers.' 
ilatmnond.—S.  Iwmanuf.  and  the  fine  arts, 
one  who  conceives  or  forms  a  design  to 
be  afterwards  more  elaborately  executed; 
one  who  designs  figures  and  patterns  for 
ornamental  or  artistic  purposes. 

Designful  (de-sin'ful  or  de-zin'ful),  a.  Full 
of  design;  designing. 

Designfulness  (de-sin'ful-nes  or  de-zin'ful- 
ni-s),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  de- 
signful or  given  to  artitice.  '  Base  dest(;ri- 
fulness  and  malicious  cunning.'  Barrow. 

Designing  (de-sin'ing  or  de-ziu'ing),  pp.  and 
a.  Artful;  insidious;  intriguing;  contriving 
sc'Iienies  of  mischief;  as,  designing  men  are 
always  liable  to  suspicion. 

Designment  (de-sin'ment  or  de-zin'ment), 
n.    1.  Design;  sketch;  delineation. 

For  though  that  some  mean  artist's  skill  were  shown 

In  mingling  colours,  or  in  placing  light, 

Yet  still  the  fair  designment  was  his  own.  Dryden. 

2.  Design;  purpose;  aim;  intent;  scheme. 

She  received  advice  both  of  the  king's  desperate 
estate  and  of  the  duke's  designyneytis  against  her. 

Sir  y.  Hayward. 

3.  t  Enterprise. 

The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  bang'd  the  Turks, 
That  their  destgnynent  halts.  SItak. 

Desilver  (de-sil'ver),  v.t.  To  deprive  of 
silver;  as,  to  desilner  lead. 

Desilverisation,  Desilverization  (de-sil'- 
ver-iz-a"shon),  n.  The  act  or  process  of  de- 
priving lead  of  tlie  silver  present  in  its  ore. 

Desilverise,  Desilverize  (de-sil'ver-iz),  v.t. 
To  deprive  of  silver,  as  lead. 

Desinence!  (de'sin-ens),  n.  [L.  desino,  to 
give  over,  to  cease,  to  end — de,  down,  and 
sino,  to  leave.]   End;  close.    Bp.  Hall. 

Desinentt  (de'sin-ent),  a.  Ending;  extreme; 
lowermost.  '  In  front  of  tills  sea  were  placed 
six  Tritons  .  .  .  their  desinent  parts  fish. ' 
B.  Jonson. 

Dasipientt  (de-si'pi-ent),  a.  [L.  desipiem, 
dcsipio,  to  dote — de,  priv. ,  and  sapio,  to  be 
wise.]   Trifling;  foolish;  playful.  Smart. 

Desirability  {de-zir'a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The  state 
or  (|uality  of  being  desirable;  desirableness. 

Desirable  (de-zTr'a-bl),  a.  [See  Desire.] 
Wortliy  of  desire ;  that  is  to  be  wished  for 
with  sincerity  or  earnestness;  calculated  or 
fitted  to  excite  a  wish  to  possess.  '  Desirable 
amplitude  and  extent  of  thought.'  Watts. 

It  is  a  thing  the  most  dcsirabU  to  man,  and  most 
agree,:ible  to  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  should 
send  forth  his  liglit  and  his  truth  by  a  special  reve- 
lation. Rogers. 

Desirable  (de-zir'a-bl),  n.  Anything  desired 
or  worthy  of  being  desired. 

Tlie  unseen  desirables  of  the  spiritual  world. 

IVatts. 

Desirableness  (de-zn-'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 

quality  of  being  desirable. 
Desirably  (de-zir'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  desirable 

manner. 

Desire  (de-zir'),  n.  [Fr.  desir,  from  the 
verb  (which  see).]  1.  An  emotion  or  excite- 
ment of  tlie  mind,  directed  to  the  attain- 
ment or  possession  of,  an  object  from  wliich 
pleasure,  sensual,  intellectual,  or  spiritual, 
is  expected;  a  passion  excited  by  the  love  of 
an  object,  or  uneasiness  at  the  want  of  it, 
and  directed  to  its  attainment  or  possession. 

The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star. 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow.  SJtelley. 
We  endeavoured  ...  to  see  your  face  with  great 
desire.  i  Thes.  ii.  17. 

Desire  is  the  uneasiness  a  man  finds  in  himself 
upon  the  absence  of  anything,  whose  present  enjoy- 
ment carries  tlie  idea  of  delight  with  it.  Locke. 

2.  A  prayer  or  request  to  obtain. 

He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him. 

Ps.  cxlv.  19. 

3.  The  object  of  desire;  that  which  is  de- 
sired. 

The  desire' oi  all  nations  shall  come.  Hag.  ii,  7. 

4.  Love;  affection. 

O'er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rising  bosom  move 

The  bloom  of  young  desire,  and  purple  light  of  love. 

Gray. 

5.  Appetite;  lust. 


Fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh.   Eph.  ii.  3. 

6.t  Begret  for  some  dear  object  lost;  desid- 
eration. 

And  warm  tears  gushing  from  their  eyes,  with  pas- 
sionate desire 
Of  their  kind  manager.  Chapynan. 

Syn.  Wish,  craving,  inclination,  eagerness, 
aspiration,  longing. 
Desire  (de-zir'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  desired;  ppr. 
desiring.  [Fr.  desirer,  from  L.  desidero,  to 
desire.]  1  To  wish  for  the  possession  or 
enjoyment  of,  with  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  earnestness;  to  covet.  It  expresses  less 
strength  of  atfection  than  longing. 
Neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land.  Ex.  xxxiv.  24. 

When  one  is  contented,  there  is  no  more  to  be  de- 
sired; and  where  there  is  no  more  to  be  desired,  there 
is  an  end  of  it.  Trans  0/ Don.  Quixote. 

2.  To  express  a  "wish  to  obtain;  to  ask;  to 
request;  to  petition. 

Then  she  said,  Did  I  desire  a  son  of  my  Lord? 

2  iCi.  iv.  28. 

3.  t  To  require;  to  claim. 

A  doleful  case  desires  a  doleful  song.  Speyiser. 

4.  To  long  for,  as  some  lost  object;  to  de- 
siderate; to  regret. 

His  chair  desires  him  here  in  vain.    7 eyyyiysoyi. 
He  (Jehoram)  reigned  in  Jerusalem  eight  years, 
and  departed  without  being  desired. 

2  Chron.  xxi.  20. 

Syn.  To  long  for,  hanker  after,  covet,  wish, 
beg,  ask,  request,  solicit,  entreat. 
Desire  (de-zn-'),  v.  i.  To  be  in  a  state  of  desire 
or  anxiety. 

For  not  to  desire  or  admire,  if  a  man  could  learn  it, 
were  more 

Than  to  walk  all  day  like  the  sultan  of  old  in  a  gar- 
den of  spice.  Teyiyiyson. 

Desired  (de-zird'),  p.  and  a.  Wished  for; 
coveted;  requested;  entreated. 

He  bringeth  them  unto  their  desired  hnven. 

Ps.  evil.  30. 

Desirer  (de-zir'er),  n.  One  who  desires  or 
asks;  one  who  wishes. 

Desiro'US  (de-zir'us),  a.  1.  Wishing  for;  wish- 
ing to  obtain;  wishful;  covetous;  solicitous; 
anxious;  eager. 

Be  not  desiroits  of  his  dainties.       Prov.  xxiii.  3. 
Jesus  knew  they  were  desirous  to  ask  him. 

John  xvi.  19. 

2.  t  Desirable. 

Desirously  (de-zir'us-li),  ado.  With  desire; 
with  earnest  wishes. 

Desirousness  (de-zii-'us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  affection  of  being  desirous. 

Desist  (de-sisf),  v.i.  [L.  desist o,  to  stand  off 
or  aloof,  to  desist — de,  away  from,  and  sisto, 
to  stand.]  To  stop;  to  cease  to  act  or  pro- 
ceed; to  forbear:  often  with  from;  as,  he 
desisted  from  his  purpose;  sometimes  with 
the  infinitive.  'To  desist  from  liis  bad 
practice.'  Massinger.  'Desist  to  build  at 
all.'  Shak. — Syn.  To  stop,  forbear,  leave 
off,  cease,  discontinue. 

Desistance,  Desistence  (de-sist'ans,  de- 

sist'ens),  n.    A  ceasing  to  act  or  proceed;  a 
stopping.    'i)esu'JaJiC(;  from  gi'ving.'  Boyle. 
Desisti've  (de-sist'iv),  a.    Ending;  conclud- 
ing. [Rare.] 

Desitiont  (de-si'shon),  n.  [L.  des-itiis,  from 
desin 0,  desitum—de, dowu.and sino,  to  leave.  ] 
End. 

Desitivet  (de'sit-iv),  a.  [See  Desition.] 
Final;  conclusive.  ' Desitive  propositions.' 
Watts. 

Desiti'vet  (de'sit-iv),  n.  In  logic,  a  proposi- 
tion which  relates  to  an  end  or  termina- 
tion. 

Desk  (desk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  disc,  a  table,  a  dish; 
L.L.  discus,  a  desk,  L.  discus,  Gr.  dislcos,  a 
disk,  a  quoit.  See  DAIS,  Dish,  Disk.]  An 
inclining  table  for  the  use  of  writers  and 
readers,  often  made  with  a  box  or  drawer 
underneath,  and  sometimes  with  a  book- 
case above;  a  frame  or  case  to  be  placed  on 
a  table  for  the  same  purpose.  Tlie  name  is 
sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  structure 
or  erection  to  which  such  a  sloping  table  is 
attached,  as,  in  the  Church  of  England,  to 
the  raised  seat  from  which  the  morning  and 
evening  service  is  read,  in  Scotch  churches 
to  the  seat  of  the  precentor,  and  in  the 
United  States  to  the  pulpit  in  a  church. 

He  is  drawn  leaning  on  a  desk,  with  his  bible  be- 
fore him.  Is.  H'aitoyi. 

Desk  (desk),  v.t.    To  shut  up  in,  or  as  in,  a 

desk;  to  treasure.    'In  a  walnut  shell  was 

desked. '    Tomkins.    [Rare.  ] 
Desk'work  (desk'wirk),  n.    Work  at  the 

desk;  work  at  writing,  as  the  work  of  a 

clerk,  a  literary  man,  &c. 

All  my  poor  scrapings  from  a  dozen  years 
Of  dust  s.nd  deskwork.  Teyiyiysoyt. 


Desman  (des'man),  n.  The  musk-rat  (fiale- 
inys  pyrenaica).    See  MuSK-RAT,'2. 

Desmid,  Desmidian  (des'mid,  des-mi'di-an), 
n.    A  plant  of  the  order  Desniidiacea;. 

Desmidiacese,  Desmidiese  (des-mi'di-a"- 
se-e,  des-mi-di'e-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr,  desmos,  a 
cliain,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  nat.  order 
of  microscopic, fresli-water.confervoidAlgse. 
They  are  green  gelatinous  plants  composed 
of  variously  formed  cells  having  a  bilateral 
symmetry,  which  are  either  free,  or  in 
linear  series,  or  collected  into  bundles  or 
into  starlike  groups,  and  imbedded  in  a 
common  gelatinous  coat.  The  reproduction 
is  by  cell  division,  by  germinating  spores 
after  conjugation,  or  by  zoospores.  Des- 
niidiacea; differ  from  DiatomaccEe  in  their 
green  colour  and  absence  of  silex 

Desmine  (des'min),  n.  [Gr.  desmos,  a  liga- 
ment.] A  zeolitic  mineral  that  crystallizes  in 
little  silken  tufts,  accompanying  spinellane 
in  the  lava  of  extinct  volcanoes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina 
and  lime.    Called  also  Stilbite. 

Desmiospermese  (des'mi-6-sp6r"me-e),n.  pi. 
[Gr,  desmios.  binding,  from  desmos,  a  chain, 
and  sperma,  seed.]  One  of  the  divisions  of 
rose-spored  Alga;,  in  whicli  the  spores  are 
not  scattered,  but  form  distinct  chains  like 
little  necklaces. 

Desmobrya  (des-moTiri-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  des- 
mos, a  cliain,  and  bryon,  a  kind  of  mossy 
sea-weed.]  A  term  given  to  the  ferns  in 
which  the  fronds  are  produced  terminally, 
that  is,  from  the  apex  of  the  caudex,  and 
are  adherent  to  it. 

Desmodi'um  (des-mo'di-um),  n.  [Gr.  desmos, 
a  band,  in  allusion  to  its  stamens  being 
joined.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Le- 
guminosa;,  consisting  of  herbs,  slirubs,  or 
trees,  with  leaves  of  three  or  five  leafiets,  or 
sometimes  reduced  to  a  single  leaflet.  The 
smallish  flowers  are  in  terminal  or  lateral 
racemes,  and  the  pods  are  flat  and  jointed, 
each  joint  with  one  seed.    The  best  known 


Semaphore  Plant  {Desynodiiim  gyratts). 


species  is  D.  gyrans,  the  semaphore  plant, 
remarkable  for  the  peculiar  rotatory  move- 
ments of  its  leaflets.  This  motion  goes  on 
thougli  the  air  be  quite  still,  and  is  scarcely 
at  all  influenced  by  mechanical  irritation. 
The  leaflets  move  in  nearly  all  conceivable 
ways;  two  of  them  may  be  at  rest  and 
the  other  revolving,  or  all  three  may  be 
moving  together.  The  movements  are  most 
obvious  when  the  plant  is  in  a  hot-house, 
with  a  strong  sun  shining.  Upwards  of  130 
species  are  known,  natives  of  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  earth. 

Desmodus  (des'mo-dus),  n.  A  genus  of  bats, 
including  the  true  vampires.  See  Vampiee. 

Desmography  (des-mog'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr.  des- 
mos, a  ligament,  and  grapho,  to  describe.] 
A  description  of  the  ligaments  of  the  body. 

Desmoid  (des'moid),  a.  [Gr.  desmos,  a  band, 
a  bundle,  and  eidos,  resemblance.  ]  Resembl- 
ing a  bundle;  specifically,  in  surg.  applied  to 
certain  fibrous  tumours,  which,  on  section, 
present  numerous  white,  glistening  filires, 
intimately  interwoven  or  arranged  in  bun- 
dles, constituting  circles  or  loops  intercross- 
ing each  other, 

Desmology  (des-mol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  desmos, 
a  ligament,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  The 
name  given  to  that  branch  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  tlie  ligaments  and  sinews. 

Desmotomy  (des-mot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  desmos, 
and  tome,  a  cutting.]  The  act  or  art  of  dis- 
secting the  ligaments. 

Desolate  (de'so-lat),  a.  [L.  desolatus,  pp.  of 
desolo,  desolatwn,  to  leave  alone,  to  forsake. 
See  the  verb.]  1.  Destitute  or  deprived  of 
inhabitants;  desert;  uninhabited;  denoting 
either  stripped  of  inhabitants,  or  never 
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having  been  inhabited;  as,  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness.   'A  dcsotote  island.'  Broome. 

I  will  make  the  cities  of  Judah  desolate,  without  an 
inliabitant.  Jer.  ix.  ii. 

2.  Laid  waste;  in  a  ruinous  condition;  ne- 
glected; destroyed;  as,  desolate  altars;  deso- 
late towers.— 3.  Solitary;  without  a  com- 
panion; forsaken. 

No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate. 

But  some  heart  though  unknown, 
Responds  unto  his  own.  Lo7ig/ello-w. 

4.  Deprived  of  comfort;  afflicted. 

My  lieart  within  me  is  desolate.       Ps.  cxliii.  4. 

Syn.  Desert,  uninhabited,  lonely,  waste,  for- 
lorn, forsaken,  abandoned. 
Desolate(de's6-lat),D.  (.  pret.  &pp.  desolated; 
ppr.  desolating.  [L.  desolo,  desolatum,  to 
leave  alone,  to  forsake  —  de,  intens. ,  and 
solo,  to  lay  waste,  from  sohts,  alone.  See 
Sole,  a.  ]  To  deprive  of  inhabitants;  to  make 
desert;  to  lay  waste;  to  ruin;  to  ravage. 

The  island  of  Atlantis  was  not  swallowed  by  an 
earthquake,  but  was  desolatedhy  a  particular  deluge. 

BacoJt. 

Those,  who  with  the  gun,  .  .  . 
Worse  than  tlie  season,  desolate  the  fields.  Thomson. 

Desolately  (de'so-lat-li),  adv.  In  a  desolate 
manner. 

Desolateness  (de'so-lat-nes),  n.  A  state  of 
being  desolate. 

Desoiater  (de's6-lat-er),  n.  One  who  lays 
waste  or  desolates ;  that  which  desolates. 

Desolation  (de-so-la'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
desolating;  destruction  or  expulsion  of  in- 
habitants; devastation;  laying  waste. 

what  with  your  praises  of  the  country,  what  with 
your  discourse  of  the  l.imentable  desolation  thereof, 
made  by  the  Scots,  you  have  filled  me  with  a  great 
compassion.  Spenser. 

2.  A  place  deprived  of  inhabitants  or  other- 
wise wasted,  ravaged,  and  ruined. 

How  is  Babylon  become  a  desolatio7t  among  the 
nations.  Jer.  1.  23. 

3.  The  state  of  being  desolated  or  laid  waste; 
the  state  of  being  desolate;  gloominess;  des- 
titution; ruin. 

Choose  them  for  your  lords  who  spoil  and  burn 
whole  countries  and  call  desolatioji  peace.  Fisher. 

Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to 
desolation.  Mat.  xii.  25. 

4.  The  agency  by  which  anything  is  deso- 
lated. 

Desolation  shall  come  upon  thee  suddenly,  which 
thou  shalt  not  know.  Is.  xlvii.  11. 

Stn.  Euin,  destruction,  havoc,  devastation, 
ravage,  sadness,  destitution,  melancholy, 
gloom,  gloominess. 

Desolator  (de'so-lat-er),  n.  One  who  de- 
solates. Byron. 

Desolately  (de-so'la-to-ri),  a.  Causing  de- 
solation. '  Desulatory  judgments.'  Bp.  Hall. 
[Rare.] 

Desophisticate  (de-so-fist'ik-at),  v.t.  To 
clear  from  sophism  or  error.  Hare.  [Rare.] 

Despair  (de-sparO,  1.  [See  the  verb.]  1. Hope- 
lessness; a  hopeless  state;  a  destitution  of 
hope  or  expectation. 

We  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair. 

2  Cor.  iv.  8. 

Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  unattainableness  of 
any  good,  which  works  differently  in  men's  minds, 
sometimes  producing  uneasiness  or  pain,  sometimes 
rest  and  indolency.  Locke. 

2.  That  which  causes  despair;  that  of  wliich 
there  is  no  hope. 

The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures.  Shak. 

3.  In  theol.  loss  of  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God. 

May  not  hope  in  God,  or  godly  sorrow,  be  perverted 
into  presumption  or  despair.  Bp.  Sprat. 

Syn.  Desperation,  despondency,  hopeless- 
ness. 

Despair  (de-spar'),  v.  i.  [0.  Fr.  desperer  (now 
disesperer),  from  L.  despero — de,  priv. ,  and 
spero,  to  hope.  Spero  is  allied  to  Skr.  root 
sprih,  to  desire.  Prosper  is  from  same  root.  ] 
To  be  without  hope;  to  give  up  all  hope  or 
expectation:  followed  by  of. 

We  despaired  e\  en  o/life.  2  Cor.  i.  8. 

Never  despair  0/  God's  blessings  here  or  (7/"his 
reward  hereafter.  Wake. 

— Despair,  Despond.    See  under  Despond. 
Despair!  (de-spar'),  v.t.   1.  To  give  up  hope 
of;  to  lose  confidence  in. 

I  would  not  despair  the  greatest  design  that  could 
be  attempted.  jMilto^i. 

2.  To  cause  to  despair;  to  deprive  of  hope. 

To  despair  the  governour  to  deliver  it  into  the 
enemies'  hands.  Sir  R.  IVilliams. 

Despairer  (de-spai-'er),  n.     One  without 

hope. 

Despairfult  (de-spar'ful),  a.  Full  of,  or  in- 
dicating, despair;  hopeless.  'Despairful 
outcries. '  Spenser. 


Despairing  (de-spai-'ing),  a.    Indulging  in 
despair;  prone  to  despair;  indicating  despair;  [ 
as,  a  despairing  disposition ;  a  despairing 
cry. 

Despairingly  (de-spar'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  de- 
spairing manner;  in  a  mamier  indicating 
hopelessness. 

He  speaks  despairingly  and  severely  of  our  society. 

Boyle. 

Despairingness  (de-spar'ing-nes),  11.  state 
of  being  despairing;  hopelessness.  Clarice. 

DespatCtl  (iles-pach'),  v.t.  [Fr.  d^pScher, 
O.Fr.  depeecher,  despeecher,  to  despatch,  to 
expedite,  'from,'  says  Littr6,  'a  L.L.  verb 
dispedico — dis,  neg.,  and  pedica,  a  snare.' 
Brachet,  however,  derives  depeclter  from  a 
hypothetical  L.L.  disjxtctaie,  from  L.  dis, 
neg.,  and  pango,  pactum,  to  fasten.]  1.  To 
send  or  send  away;  particularly  applied  to 
the  sending  of  messengers,  agents,  and  let- 
ters on  special  business,  and  often  implying 
haste;  as,  the  king  despatched  an  envoy  to 
the  court  of  Madrid;  he  desjmtched  orders 
or  letters  to  the  commander  of  the  forces  in 
Spain. 

Some  hero  must  be  despatched  to  bear 

The  mournful  message  to  Pelides'  ear.  Pope. 

2.  To  send  out  of  the  world;  to  put  to 
death. 

The  company  shall  stone  them  with  stones,  and 
despatch  them  with  their  swords.     Ezek.  xxiii.  47. 

3.  To  perform;  to  execute  speedily;  to  finish. 

Ere  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  despatch  we 
The  business  we  have  talked  of  Shak. 

4.  t  To  bereave;  to  deprive. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand. 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despatched. 

Shak. 

Perhaps,  however,  in  this  passage  despatch 
has  the  sense  of  to  send  away,  to  send  out  of 
the  world,  while  0/ is  equal  to  from. — 5.  t  To 
rid;  to  free. 

I  had  clean  despatched  myself  of  this  great  charge. 

Udall. 

Spelled  also  Dispatch. — Syn.  To  expedite, 
hasten,  speed,  accelerate,  perform, conclude, 
finish,  slay,  kill. 

Despatcht  (des-pach'),  v.i.  1.  To  conclude 
an  atfair  with  anotlier;  to  transact  and 

finish. 

They  have  despatched  with  Pompey.  Shak. 

2.  To  go  expeditiously. 

Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester.  Shak. 

Despatch  (des-pach'),  1.  The  act  of  des- 
patching, or  state  of  being  despatched; 
dismissal  on  an  errand  or  on  a  commission. 
'The  several  messengers  from  hence  at- 
tend despatch.'  Shak. — 2.  The  sending 
away  or  despatching  of  anything,  as  the 
winding  up  of  a  business;  the  getting  rid  of 
or  doing  away  with  something;  dismissal; 
riddance.  '  A  quick  despatch  of  complaints. ' 
Shak. 

What  needed  then  that  terrible  despatch  of  it  into 
your  pocket?  Shak. 

3.  Speedy  performance;  execution  or  trans- 
action of  business  with  due  diligence. 

Affected  despatch  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
things  to  business  that  can  be.  Bacon. 

4.  Speed;  haste;  expedition;  due  diligence; 
as,  the  business  was  done  with  despatch;  go, 
but  make  despatch.  'Makes  all  swift  dcs- 
pa  tch  in  pursuit  of  the  thing. '  Shak.  — 5.  t  Con- 
duct; management. 

You  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch. 

Shak. 

6.  A  lettei-  sent  or  to  be  sent  with  expedi- 
tion by  a  messenger  express;  or  a  letter  on 
some  affair  of  state  or  of  public  concern ;  or 
a  packet  of  letters,  sent  by  some  public 
officer  on  public  business:  often  used  in  the 
plural ;  as,  a  vessel  or  a  messenger  has 
arrivetl  with  despatches;  a  despatch  was 
immediately  sent  to  the  admiral. 

Thrice  happy  he  whose  name  has  been  well  spelt 
In  the  despatch.  Byron. 

7.  t  A  decisive  answer.  'To-day  we  shall 
have  our  despatch.'  Shak.  —  Happy  des- 
patch.   See  Harki-karri. 

Despatcher  (des-pach'er),  n.  One  who  de- 
spatches. 

DespatcMul,  Dispatchful  (des-pach'ful, 
dis-pach'ful),  a.    Bent  on  haste;  indicating 
haste;  intent  on  speedy  execution  of  busi- 
ness.   '  Despatchful  looks.'  Milton. 
Let  one  dispatchfnl  bid  some  swain  to  lead 
A  well.fed  bullock  from  the  grassy  mead.  Pope. 

Despect  (de-spekf),  n.  Despection ;  con- 
tempt.   Coleridge.  [Rare.] 

Despection  (de-spek'shon),  n.  [L.  dcspeetio, 
a  looking  down  upon,  from  despicio,  des- 
pectum,  to  look  down  upon.    See  DESPISE.  ] 


A  looking  down ;  a  despising ;  contempt. 
Movntague.  [Rare.] 

Despendt  (de-spend'),  v.t.  To  expend;  to 
dispend;  to  spend;  to  squander. 

Some  noble  men  in  Spain  can  despend £so,ooQ. 

Howell. 

Desperado  (des-pe-ra'do),  n.  [Old  Sp.]  A 
desperate  fellow;  a  furious  man;  a  mad- 
man; a  person  urged  by  furious  passions; 
one  fearless  or  regardless  of  safety. 

Desperate  (des'pe-rat),  a.  [L,  desperatus, 
pp.  of  despero,  to  despair.]  l.f  Having  no 
hope;  without  hope. 

I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her.  Shak. 

2.  Without  care  of  safety;  rash;  fearless  of 
danger;  as,  a  desperate  man. 

And  when  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave. 
And  level  for  the  charge  your  arms  are  laid, 
Where  lives  the  desperate  foe  that  for  such  onset 
staid.  Sir  jr.  Scott. 

3.  Done  or  had  recourse  to  without  regard 
to  consequences,  or  in  the  last  extreme;  pro- 
ceeding from  despair;  rash;  reckless;  ex- 
treme; as,  a  desperate  effort;  desperate 
diseases  require  desperate  remedies. 

Beware  oi  desperate  steps.    The  darkest  day. 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  away. 

Co7iper. 

4.  Despaired  of;  lost  beyond  hope  of  re- 
covery; irretrievable;  past  cure;  hopeless; 
as,  desperate  fortunes;  a  desperate  imder- 
taking;  a  desperate  situation  or  condition; 
desperate  diseases  require  desperate  reme- 
dies.— 5.  Great  in  the  extreme.  [Colloq.] 

Concluding  all  were  desp'rate  sots  and  fools. 
That  durst  depart  from  Aristotle's  rules.  Pope. 

Syn,  Hopeless,  despairing,  desponding, rash, 
headlong,  precipitate,  irretrievable,  violent, 
mad,  furious,  frantic. 

Desperate  t  (des'pfe-rat),  n.  A  desperate 
man.  Donne. 

Desperately  (des'pe-rat-li),  adv.  1.  In  a 
desperate  manner,  as  in  despair;  hence, 
furiously  ;  with  i-age  ;  madly ;  without  re- 
gard to  danger  or  safety;  as,  the  troops 
fought  desperately. — 2.  Greatly;  extremely; 
violently.  [Colloq.] 

She  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him.  Addison. 
Desperateness(des'pe-rat-nes),  n.  Madness; 
fury;  rash  precipitance;  violence;  virulence. 

The  foul  elephantine  leprosy,  alleviated  for  an 
hour,  reappears  in  new  force  and  desperateness  next 
hour.  Carlyle. 
Desperation  (des-pe-ra'shon),  n.  1.  A  de- 
spairing; a  giving  up  of  hope.  '  Desperation 
of  success.'  Hammond. — 2.  Hopelessness; 
despair;  as,  the  men  were  in  a  state  of  des- 
pei'ation.  Hence — 3.  Fury ;  rage  ;  disregard 
of  safety  or  danger;  as,  the  men  fought  with 
desperation;  they  were  urged  to  despera- 
tion. 

The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 
Without  more  motive  into  every  brain.  Shak. 

Despicability  (des'pi-ka-bil"i-ti),  n.  Des- 
pioableness.    Jiclec.  Rev. 

Despicable  (des'pi-ka-bl),  a.  [L.L.  despica- 
bilis,  from  L.  despicor,  despicatus,  to  despise, 
iiom  despicio.  See  DESPISE.]  That  may  be 
or  deserves  to  be  despised;  contemptible; 
base;  mean;  vile;  worthless:  applicable 
equally  to  persons  and  things;  as,  a  despi- 
cable man ;  despicable  company ;  a  despi- 
cable giit. —  Contemptible,  Despicable,  Pal- 
try, Pitiful.  See  under  Contemptible.— 
Syn.  Contemptiljle,  mean,  vile,  worthless, 
pitiful,  sordid,  low,  base,  degrading. 

Despicableness  (des'pi-ka-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  despicable ;  mean- 
ness; vileness;  ■worthlessness.  '  Despicable- 
ness  of  the  gift.'  Boyle. 

Despicably  (des'pi-ka-bli),  adv.  Meanly; 
vilely;  contemptibly;  as,  despicably  stingy. 

Despiciency  (de-spi'shen-si),  n.  [L.  despicio, 
to  look  down  upon— down,  and  spicio, 
specio,  to  look.]  A  looking  down;  a  despis- 
ing.   Mede.  [Rare.] 

Despisable  (de-spiz'a-bl),  a.  Despicable; 

contemjitible. 

Despisalt  (de - spiz'al),  ^i.  Contempt.  'A 
despisal  of  religion.'  South. 

Despise  (de  spiz'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  despised; 
ppr.  despising.  [O.F'r.  despiz,  pp.  of  despire, 
from  L.  despicio  —  de,  down,  and  spicio, 

specio,  to  look.  See  SPECIES.]  l.t  To  look 
upon;  to  contemplate. 

Thy  God  requireth  thee  here  the  fulfilling  of  all 
his  precepts,  if  thou  despisest  to  Uve  with  nini  for 
ever.  Baco?t. 

1.  To  contemn;  to  scorn;  to  disdain;  to  have 
the  lowest  opinion  of. 

Fools  despise  wisdom  and  instruction.     Prov.  i.  7. 
Ay,  i^n  despise  n\e.    I'm  the  prouder  for  it;  I  like 
to  be  despised.  Bickerstaff. 

3.t  To  abhor;  to  hate;  to  detest. 
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L-et  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for  ever, 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  tlie  heaviest  sound 
That  ever  yet  they  heard.  Shnk. 

Syn.  To  contemn,  scorn,  disdain,  sliglit, 
spurn. 

Despisedness  (de-spiz'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 

of  l]eiiiy  despised. 
Despiser  (dO-spiz'er),  n.    A  contemner;  a 

scorner. 

Despisingly  (de-spiz'ing-li),  adv.  With  con- 
tempt. 

Despite  (de-spif),  n.  [O.Fr.  despit,  Mod.  Fr. 
di'pit.  from  L.  dcsjiectus,  a  looking  down 
upon,  a  despising,  from  despicio,  to  despise. 
See  Despise.  Hence  the  shorter  form  spite.  ] 

1.  Extreme  malice;  malignity;  contemptu- 
ous hate;  aversion;  spite. 

With  all  thy  despite  against  the  land  of  Israel. 

Ezek.  XXV.  6. 

Thou  wretch!  despite  o'erwhelm  thee.  Shak. 

2.  Defiance  with  contempt,  or  contempt  of 
opposition;  contemptuous  defiance. 

Receive  thy  friend,  who,  scorning  flight. 
Goes  to  meet  danger  with  despite. 
Proudly  as  thou  the  tenipest's  might, 

Dark-rolling  wave.  Lon^eliow. 

3.  An  act  of  malice  or  contempt.  '  A  de- 
spite done  against  the  Most  High. '  Milton. 
— In  despite  of,  in  spite  of;  in  successful 
counteraction  of ;  notwithstanding.  'Seized 
m,y  hand  in  despite  of  my  eft'orts  to  the  con- 
trary.'   IF.  Irviiu). 

Despite  (de-spif),  v.t.  To  vex;  to  offend;  to 
tease.  [Rare.] 

.Saturn,  with  his  wife  Rhea,  fled  by  night,  setting 
the  town  on  ftre,  to  despite  Bacchus. 

Sir  IV.  Raleigh. 

Despite  (de-spif),  prep.  In  spite  of;  not- 
withstanding. 

Despite  his  exceeding  sensibility,  our  friend  some- 
times says  the  most  astounding  things. 

Saturday  Rev. 

Despiteful  (de-spIf ful),  a.  Full  of  despite 
or  spite ;  malicious ;  malignant ;  as,  a  de- 
spiteful enemy. 

Haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters. 

Rom.  i,  30. 

Despitefully  (de-spif ful-li),  adv.  With  de- 
spite; maliciously;  contemptuously. 

Pray  for  them  that  despite/icily  use  you. 

Mat.  V.  44. 

Despitefulness  (de-spif ful-nes),  n.  Malice; 

extreme  hatred;  malignity. 
Despiteous.t  Dispiteoust  (de-spif  e-us,  dis- 

pife-iis),  a.    [.See  Despite.]  Despiteful; 

malicious;  furious. 

To  Jewes  despiteoas 
Delivered  up  the  Lord  of  life  to  die.  Spenser. 

When  him  lie  spied 
Spurring  so  hote  with  rage  dispiteous.  Spenser. 

Despiteouslyt  (de-spife-us-li),  adv.  Furi- 
ously. 

Despitous.t  Dispitous.t  1.  The  same  as 
Dcspiteous.    '  Uni  tes  despitous.'  Chaucer. 

Though  holy  he  were  and  vertuous. 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitoiis.  Chatccer. 

DespitOUSly, t  adv.  With  despite;  con- 
temptuously; angrily.  'Out  the  child  he 
lient  dcspitousli/.'  Chaueer. 

Despoil  (de-spoil'),  v.t.  [L.  despoUo,  to  rob, 
plunder— dc,  intens.,  and  spolio,  to  spoil. 
See  Spoil.]  1.  To  strip;  to  take  from  by 
force;  to  rob;  to  deprive:  followed  by  of; 
as,  to  despoil  one  of  arms;  to  despoil  of 
honours.  '  Despoil'd  of  imiocence,  o/ faith, 
0/  bliss. '  Milton.  —  2.  To  strip  or  divest  by 
any  means. 

Though  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  were  slain. 
The  surgeons  soon  despcit'd  ihem  of  their  arms. 
And  some  with  salves  they  cure,  and  some  with 
charms.  Dryden. 

Syn.  To  strip,  deprive,  rob,  bereave,  rifle, 
Despoilt  (de-spoil'),  n.    Spoil;  plunder;  de- 
spoliation. 

My  houses  be,  by  the  oversight,  despoil,  and  evil 
behaviour  of  such  as  I  did  trust,  in  ruin  and  decay. 

IVolsey. 

Despoiler  (de-spoil'er),  n.  One  who  strips 
by  force;  a  plunderer. 

Despoilment  (de-spoil'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
despoiling;  a  plundering.  Ilobhoicse. 

Despoliation  (de  spo'li-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  despoiling;  a  stripping. 

Despond(de-spond'),  D.i.  [L.despondeo,  to  pro- 
mise in  marriage,  to  promise  away,  to  give 
up  (despondere  animum  or  animos  means 
to  lose  courage,  to  despond)— de,  away,  and 
spondeo,  to  promise  solemnly.  ]  To  be  cast 
down;  to  be  depressed  or  dejected  in  mind; 
to  lose  heart  or  resolution. 

I  should  despair,  or  at  least  despond. 

Scott's  Letters. 
Others  depress  their  own  minds,  and  despond  at 
the  first  difficulty.  l.ocke. 

— Despair,  Despond.  Although  despair  im- 


plies a  total  loss  of  hope,  which  despond 
does  not,  at  least  in  every  case,  yet  despon- 
dency is  followed  by  the  abandonment  of 
effort  or  cessation  uf  action,  and  despair 
sometimes  impels  to  violent  action,  even 
to  rage. 

Despond  (de-spond'),  n.  Despondency.  'The 

Slough  of  Despond.'  Bunyan. 
Despondence  (de-spond'ens),  n.   Same  as 

Despondency.  '  Looks  oi  despo7idence.'  Gold- 

stnith. 

Despondency  (de-spond'en-si),  n.  A  sinking 
or  dejection  of  spirits  at  the  loss  of  hope; 
loss  of  courage  at  the  failure  of  hope,  or  in 
deep  affliction,  or  at  the  prospect  of  insur- 
mountable difliculties;  permanent  dejection 
or  depression  of  spirit. 
We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness: 
But  thereof  come  in  the  end  despojideiicy  and  mad- 
ness. Wordsworth. 

Despondent  (de-spond'ent),  ft.  Losing  cour- 
age at  the  loss  of  hope;  sinking  into  dejec- 
tion; depressed  and  inactive  in  despair. 

Despondently  de-spond'ent-U),  adv.  With- 
out hope. 

Desponder  (de-spond'er),  n.    One  destitute 

of  hope. 

Desponding  (de-spond'ing),  p.  and  a.  De- 
spairing; given  to  despondency;  despond- 
ent. '  Superstitions  and  desponding  weak- 
ness.'    Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Despondingly  (de-spond'ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
desponding  manner;  with  dejection  of 
spirits;  despairingly. 

Desponsaget  (de-spon'saj),  71.  Betrothal. 

nthelbert  .  .  .  went  peaceably  to  King  Offa  for 
despoiisage  of  Athilrid,  his  daughter.  Foxe. 

Desponsatet  (de-spons'at),  v.t.  [L.  desponso, 
to  betroth — de,  intens. ,  and  sponsus,  pp.  of 
spondeo,  sponsum,  to  promise  solemnly.]  To 
betroth.  Cockeram. 

Desponsationt  (de-spons-a'shon),  n.  A  be- 
trothing. 

For  all  this  despotisation  of  her,  .  .  .  she  had  not 
set  one  step  toward  the  consunmiation  of  her  mar- 
riage, yer.  Taylor. 

Despot  (des'pot),  n.  [Gr.  despotes,  a  master, 
from  same  root  as  Gr.  posis,  Lith.  and  Skr. 
patis,  lord,  husband,  andL.  potior,  to  be  mas- 
ter of,  as  also  the  adjective  potis,  able,  cap- 
able, potestas,  power;  Slav,  hospodar,  gos- 
podar,  lord,  master.]  1.  An  emperor,  king, 
or  prince,  invested  with  absolute  power,  or 
ruling  without  any  control  from  men,  con- 
stitution, or  laws:  a  title  more  particularly 
used  under  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

The  despots  of  Epirus  long  ruled  their  dominions 
by  employing  the  various  resources  of  the  diiferent 
classes  of  their  subjects  for  the  general  good.  .  .  . 
They  all  assumed  the  title  of  Angelos,  liomnenos, 
Ducas ;  and  the  title  of  despot,  by  which  they  are 
generally  distinguished,  was  a  Byzantine  honorary 
distinction,  never  borne  by  the  earlier  members  of 
the  family  until  it  had  been  conferred  on  them  by 
the  Greek  emperor.  Finlay. 

Hence— 2.  In  a  general  sense,  a  tyi'ant;  one 
who  enforces  his  will  regardless  of  constitu- 
tion or  laws,  or  the  interests  and  rights  of 
others.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  applied  to 
a  class  as  well  as  to  an  individual. 

A  despot  is  the  individual  or  class  in  whose  favour 
and  for  whose  benefit  such  a  government  is  carried 
on.  A  despot  may  thus  include  any  number  of  per- 
sons from  unity  upward — from  a  monarch  to  a  mob. 

Chambers's  Eitcyc. 

Despotat  (des'pot-at),  n.  Government  by 
a  despot;  the  territory  governed  by  a  despot; 
a  race  or  succession  of  despots  of  the  same 
line  or  family,  who  govern  a  particular  ter- 
ritory.   Finlay.    ,'<ee  DESPOT. 

Despotic,  Despotical  (des-pofik,  des-pof- 
ik-al),  a.  1.  Absolute  in  power;  indepen- 
dent of  control  from  men,  constitution,  or 
laws;  arbitrary  in  the  exercise  of  power.  '  A 
despotic 'prince.'  Addison. — 2.  Unlimited  or 
unrestrained  by  constitution,  laws,  or  men; 
absolute  ;  arbitrary;  tyrannical;  as,  despotic 
authority  or  power. 

God's  univers.al  law 
Gave  to  the  man  despotic  ■power 
Over  his  female.  Milton. 

Despotically  (des-pofik-al-li),  adv.  With 
unlimited  jjower;  arbitrarily;  in  a  despotic 
manner. 

Despoticalness  (des-pof  ik-al-nes),  n.  Ab- 
solute or  arbitral^  authority. 
Despotism  (des'pot-izm),  n.   [See  DESPOT.] 

1.  Absolute  power;  authority  unlimited  and 
uncontrolled  by  men,  constitution,  or  laws, 
and  depending  alone  on  the  will  of  the 
prince ;  as,  the  despotism  of  a  Turkish  sultan. 

2.  An  arliitrary  government;  the  rule  of  a 
despot;  absolutism;  autocracy. 

Despotistn  is  the  only  form  of  government  which 
may  with  safety  to  itself  neglect  the  education  of  its 
infant  poor.  Bp.  Ilorsley. 


3.  Fig.  absolute  power  or  influence  of  any 
kind. 

Such  is  the  despotism  of  the  imagination  over  un- 
cultivated minds.  Macanlay. 

—Despotism,  Tyranny.  Both  of  these  words 
imply  absolute  power.  Despotism  is  strictly 
the  exercise  of  absolute  power,  in  conform- 
ity with  legal  sanction.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  either  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  subjects  or  its  opposite,  oppression. 
Tyranny  is  the  abuse  of  absolute  power, 
legal  or  usurped,  and  implies  oppression. 

Despumate  (de-spu'mat),  v.  i.  [L.  despumo, 
despumatum,  to  skim  oft  —  de,  off,  and 
spumo,  to  foam,  from  sxmma,  froth,  scum. 
See  Spue,  Spew.]  To  throw  off  impurities; 
to  foam;  to  froth;  to  form  froth  or  scum. 
Cheyne.  [Rare.] 

Despumate  (de-spii'mat),  r.  t.  To  throw  oft 
in  foam.    Cheyne.  [Rare.] 

Despumation  (de-spu-ma'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  thromng  off  excrementitious  matter 
and  forming  a  frotli  or  scum  on  the  surface 
of  li(iuor;  clarification;  scumming. 

Desquamate  (de-skwa'mat),  v.i.  [L.  de- 
S(jvamo,  desquainatum,  to  scale  off;  to  peel 
off — de,  off,  and  squama,  a  scale.  ]  To  scale 
off ;  to  peel  off. 

The  cuticle  now  begins  to  desquamate.  Pliimbc. 

Desquamation  (de-skwa-mii'shon),  n.  A 
scaling  or  exfoliation  of  bone;  the  separa- 
tion of  the  cuticle  in  small  scales. 

Desquamative,  Desquamatory  ( de-skwa'- 
ma-tiy,  de-skwa'ma-to-ri),  a.  Relating  to, 
consisting  in,  or  partaking  of  the  char- 
acter of  desquamation.  '  Desquamative  ne- 
phritis. '  Watson. 

The  dcsgna]natory  stage  now  begins.  Phtnihe. 

Desquamatory  (de-skwa'ma-to-ri),  n.  In 
surg.  a  kind  of  trepan  formerly  used  for 
I'cmoving  the  laminaa  of  exfoliated  bones. 

Desse.t  «.   A  desk  or  dais.  Spenser. 

Dessert-(de-zerf ),  n.  [Fr.  dessert,  from  des- 
servir,  to  clear  the  table— de,  and  servir,  to 
serve.  ]  A  service  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats, 
at  the  close  of  an  entertainment;  the  last 
course  at  the  table,  after  the  meat  is  re- 
moved. 

Dessiatine  (des'i-a-tln),  n.  A  Russian  land 
measure  =  2  702  EngUsh  acres.  Written  also 
Deciatine. 

The  right  of  personal  vote  belongs  to  those  who 
possess  100  male  serfs,  or  300  dessiatines  of  ground. 

Broiighajft. 

Dessus  (da-sii),  n.  [Fr.]  The  soprano  or 
highest  part  in  music.  [This  term  is  not 
now  used  by  English  musicians.] 

Destemper  (des-tem'per),  n.  A  kind  of 
painting;  the  same  as  Distemper  (which  see). 

Destin  t  (des'tin),  n.  Destiny,  "ihe  destin's 
adamantine  band.'  Marston. 

Destinable  (des'tin-a-l)l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  destined  or  determined.  'Miracle  of 
the  order  destinablc.'  Chaucer. 

Destinably  (des'tin-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  des- 
tinalile  manner. 

Destinalt  (des'tin-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
destiny ;  determined  by  destiny ;  fated. 
'The  destinal  chain.'  Chaucer. 

Destinatet  (des'tin-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  des- 
tinated;  ppr.  destinating.  [L.  destiiio,  des- 
tinatum,  to  place  down.  See  DESTINE.] 
To  design  or  appoint;  to  destine.  [Rare.] 

Birds  are  desiinated  to  fly  among  the  branches  of 
trees  and  bushes.  Ray. 

Destinate  t  (des'tin-at),  a.  Appointed;  des- 
tined ;  determmed.  'Destinate  to  hell.' 
Foxe. 

Destination  (des-tin-a'shon),  n.  [L.  desti- 
natio,  a  setting  fast,  a  fixing,  from  destino, 
destinatum.  See  Destine.]  1.  The  act  of 
destining  or  appointing;  appointment;  nomi- 
nation. —  2.  The  purpose  for  which  any- 
thing is  intended  or  appointed;  end  or  ulti- 
mate design;  predetermined  object  or  use; 
as,  every  animal  is  fitted  for  its  destination. 

3.  The  place  to  which  a  thing  is  appointed ; 
the  predetermined  end  of  a  journey  or  voy- 
age; as,  the  ship  left  her  destination. 

It  (the  fleet)  had  as  many  destinations,  ...  as 
there  were  countries.  Sonthey. 

4.  In  Scots  law,  a  term,  generally  speaking, 
applied  to  the  series  of  heirs  called  to  the 
succession  of  heritable  or  movable  property, 
by  the  provision  of  the  law  or  title  or  by  the 
will  of  the  proprietor  ;  but  usually  applied 
in  a  more  limited  sense  to  a  nomination  of 
successors  in  a  certain  order,  regulated  by 
the  will  of  the  proprietor.— Syn.  Appoint- 
ment, design,  puipose,  intention,  destiny, 
lot,  fate. 

Destine  (des'tin),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  destined; 
ppr.  destining.    [L.  destino,  to  place  down. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  b\}ll;      oil,  pound;      u.  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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to  make  firm  or  secure— rfc,  and  a  root  stan, 
a  stronger  form  of  uta ,  root  of  stare,  to  stand. 
The  English  stand,  stay,  belong  to  the  same 
root.]  1.  To  set,  ordain,  or  appoint  to  a  use, 
purpose,  state,  or  place;  as,  we  destine  a  son 
to  the  ministerial  office,  a  house /or  a  place 
of  worship,  a  ship/or  the  London  trade,  or 
to  Lisbon.— 2.  To  fix  unalterably,  as  by  a 
divine  decree;  to  doom;  to  devote;  to  ap- 
point unalterably. 

Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way.  Longfello-w. 
We  are  decreed. 
Reserved  and  destined  to  eternal  woe.  Milton. 

Syn.  To  design,  mark  out,  intend,  devote, 
consecrate,  doom,  ordain,  decree. 
Destinist  (des'tin-ist),  n.    A  believer  in 
destiny. 

Destiny (des'ti-ni),ji.  [See  Destine.]  1.  State 
or  condition  appointed  or  predetermined; 
ultimate  fate  ;  doom ;  lot ;  fortune ;  des- 
tination; as,  men  are  solicitous  to  know 
their  future  destiny,  which  is,  however, 
happily  concealed  from  them. 

That  great  battle  was  fought  for  no  single  genera- 
tion, for  no  single  land.  Tlie  destinies  of  the  human 
race  were  staked  on  the  same  cast  witli  the  freedom 
of  the  English  people.  Macaulay. 

2.  Invincible  necessity;  fate;  a  necessity  or 
fixed  order  of  things  established  by  a  divine 
decree,  or  by  an  indissoluble  connection  of 
causes  and  effects. 

But  who  can  turn  the  stream  o{ destiny  9  Spenser, 

3.  pi.  In  class,  myth,  the  Parcae  or  Fates; 
the  supposed  powers  which  preside  over 
human  life,  spin  it  out,  and  determine  it. 
'Destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life.'  Shak. 
See  Fate. 

Destituentt  (des-ti'tti-ent),  a.  Wanting; 
deficient. 

When  any  condition  is  destitiient  or  wanting,  the 
duty  itsetf  falls.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Destitute  (des'ti-tiit),  a.  [L.  destitiitus,  pp. 
of  destituo,  destitatum,  to  set  down,  to  for- 
sake—rfe,  down,  away,  and  statuo,  to  set; 
Ut.  set  from  or  away.  ]  1.  Not  having  or 
possessing;  wanting;  as,  destitute  of  virtue 
or  of  piety;  destitute  of  food  and  clothing. 
It  differs  from  deprived,  as  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  previous  possession.  'Totally 
destitute  of  all  shadow  of  influence.'  Burlce. 
2.  Not  possessing  the  necessaries  of  life; 
needy;  abject;  poor;  as,  the  family  has  been 
left  destitute. 

Destitute  (des'ti-tut),  71.    sing,  and  pi.  A 
destitute  jjerson  or  persons. 
He  will  regard  the  prayer  of  the  destitute.  Ps.  cii.  17. 
Have  pity  on  this  poor  destitute.     P.  St.  John. 

Destitutet  (des'ti-tut),  v.t.  1.  To  forsake, 
desert,  abandon. 

It  is  the  sinfutle'^t  thing  in  the  world  to  forsalce  or 
destitute  a  plantation.  Bacon. 

2.  To  render  destitute ;  to  cause  to  be  in 
want. 

He  was  willing  to  part  with  his  places  upon  hopes 
not  to  be  destituted,  but  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  tile 
baron's  places  in  Ireland.  Bacon. 

3.  To  disappoint.  '  His  expectation  is  des- 
tituted.' Fotherhy. 

Destituteness  (des'ti-tiit-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  destitute;  destitution.  [Rare.] 

Destitution  (des-ti-tti'shon),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  destitute;  want;  poverty;  indigence. 
'Left  in  so  great  destitution.'  Hooker. — 
2.  Absence  of  anything;  deprivation. 

I  am  unhappy, — thy  mother  and  thyself  at  a  dis- 
tance from  me;  and  what  can  compensate  for  such  a 
destitution.  Sterne. 

Destreine.t  v.t.  [O.Fr.  distraindre—L.  dis 
and  strinyere.  See  CONSTRAIN.]  To  vex; 
to  constrain.  Chaucer. 

Destrer,t  n.  [Fr.  destrier;  L.L.  dextrarius, 
a  heavy  war-horse— so  called  because  led  at 
the  dexter  or  right  hand  tiU  wanted  in 
battle.]   A  war-horse. 

By  him  baited  his  destrer 

Of  herbes  fm  and  good.  Chaucer. 

Destrie,  +  Destruie,  t  v.  t.    To  destroy. 

Chaucer. 

Destroy  (de-stroi'),  v.  t.  [O.Fr.  destruire 
(now  detrnirc);  O.E.  destruie,  distruye,  to 
destroy,  from  L.  destruo,  to  pull  down, 
to  destroy — de,  priv. ,  and  struo,  to  pile,  to 
build.  See  Structure.]  1.  To  demolish;  to 
pull  down;  to  separate  the  parts  of  an  edi- 
fice, the  union  of  which  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute the  thing ;  as,  to  destroy  a  house  or 
temple;  to  destroy  a  fortification. — 2.  To 
ruin;  to  annihilate;  to  put  an  end  to,  as  by 
demolishing  or  by  burning;  as,  to  destroy  a 
city. 

Solyman  sent  his  army,  which  burnt  and  destroyed 
the  country  villages.  Knolles. 


3.  To  ruin;  to  overthrow;  to  annihilate;  as, 
to  destroy  a  theory  or  scheme;  to  destroy  a 
government;  to  destroy  influence. 

Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry — in  vain  ! 

The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again.  Pope. 

4.  To  lay  waste;  to  make  desolate. 

Go  up  against  this  land,  and  destroy  it.  Is.  xxxvi.  lo. 

5.  To  kill;  to  slay;  to  extirpate:  applied  to 
men  or  other  animals. 

Ye  shall  destroy  all  this  people.   Num.  xxxii.  15. 

If  him  by  force  he  can  destroy,  or  worse. 

By  some  false  guile  pervert.  Milto:i. 

6.  To  take  away ;  to  cause  to  cease  ;  to  put 
an  end  to;  as,  pain  destroys  happiness. 

That  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed.  Rom.  vi.  6. 

Syn.  To  demolish,  lay  waste,  consume,  raze, 
dismantle,  ruin,  throw  down,  overthrow, 
subvert,  desolate,  devastate,  deface,  extir- 
pate, extinguish,  kill,  slay. 
Destroyable  (de-stroi'a-bi),  a.  That  may 
be  destroyed.  [Rare.] 

Plants  scarcely  destroyable  by  the  weather.  Derhani, 

Destroyer  (de-stroi'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  destroys;  one  who  or  that  which  kills, 
ruins,  or  makes  desolate. 

Destructt  (de-strukf),  v.t.  To  destroy. 
'Creatures  .  .  .  \s\\ony  destructed.'  Mede. 

Destructibility  (de-strukt'i-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  l)eing  capable  of  destruction. 

Destructible  (de-strukt'i-bl),  a.  [L.  destruo, 
destructuni.  See  DESTROY.]  Liable  to  de- 
struction; capable  of  being  destroyed. 

Destructibleness  (de-strukt'i-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  destructible. 

Destruction  (de-struk'shon),  n.  [L.  destruc- 
tio,  a  pulling  down,  from  destruo,  destruc- 
tuni. See  Destroy. ]  ].  The  act  of  destroy- 
ing; demolition;  a  pulling  down;  subversion; 
ruin,  by  whatever  means;  as,  the  destruction 
of  buildings  or  of  towns.  Destruction  con- 
sists in  the  annihilation  of  the  form  of  any- 
thing, that  form  of  parts  which  constitutes 
it  what  it  is;  as,  the  destruction  of  grass  or 
herbage  by  eating;  of  a  forest,  by  cutting 
down  the  trees;  or  it  denotes  a  total  anni- 
hilation; as,  the  destruction  of  a  particular 
government;  the  destruction  of  happiness. 

2.  Death;  murder;  slaughter;  massacre. 

There  was  a  deadly  destructioi  throughout  all  the 
city.  I  Sam.  v.  11. 

3.  The  state  of  being  destroyed;  ruin.  'So 
near  destruction  brought. '  Waller. — 4.  Cause 
of  destruction;  a  consuming  plague;  a  de- 
stroyer. 

The  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day.  Ps.  xci.  6. 

5.  In  the  Talmud  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  one 
of  the  seven  names  for  Gehenna  or  hell. 
Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11. — Syn.  Demolition,  subver- 
sion, overthrow,  desolation,  extirpation, 
extinction,  devastation,  downfall,  extermi- 
nation, havoc,  ruin. 

Destructionable  (de-struk'shon-a-bl),  a. 
Committing  destruction  ;  destructive. 
H.  More.  [Rare.] 

Destructionist  (de-stmk'shon-ist),  n.  1. 
One  who  delights  in  destroying;  a  destruc- 
tive.— 2.  In  theol.  one  who  believes  in  the 
final  complete  destruction,  or  annihilation, 
of  the  wicked. 

Destructi've  (de-strukt'iv),  a.  Causing  de- 
struction; having  the  quality  of  destroying; 
having  a  tendency  to  destroy;  delighting  in 
destruction;  ruinous;  mischievous;  pernici- 
ous: with  0/ or  to;  as,  a  rfcs'tructiue  fire;  a 
destructioe  disposition ;  intemperance  is  ; 
destructive  of  health ;  evil  examples  are 
destructive  to  the  morals  of  youth.  — Destruc- 
tive distillation,  a  term  applied  to  the  dis- 
tillation of  organic  products  at  high  tempe- 
ratures, by  which  the  elements  are  sepa- 
rated or  evolved  in  new  combinations.  The 
destructive  distillation  of  coal  produces  the 
ordinary  illuminating  gas;  that  of  bone, 
ammonia;  and  that  of  wood,  pyroligneous 
acid  or  wood-vinegar.  — Syn.  Mortal,  deadly, 
fatal,  ruinous,  malignant,  baleful,  perni- 
cious, mischievous. 

Destructi'Ve  (de-strukt'iv),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  destroys;  one  who  favours  the 
demolition  of  ancient  buildings,  etc.,  on  the 
plea  of  public  convenience;  a  disturber  of 
existing  institutions,  customs,  and  the  like; 
a  radical. 

Applying  to  each  other  what  Bentham  would  have 
called  the  dyslogistic  names  of  the  day.  Anarchist. 
Destructive,  and  the  like.  Finlay. 

Destructi'vely  (de-strukt'iv-li),  adv.  With 
destruction;  ruinously;  mischievously;  with 
power  to  destroy.   '  The  doctrine  that  states 
the  time  of  repentance  destructively  to  a  ' 
pious  life.'  South. 


Destructiveness(de-strukt'iv-nes),«.  1.  The 
quality  of  destroying  or  ruining.— 2,  In 
phren.  a  propensity  whose  function  is  to 
produce  the  impulse  to  destroy. 

Destructor  t  (de-strukt'er),  n.  A  destroyer; 
a  consumer. 

Destruie.  t  See  Destrie. 

Desudation  (de-sii-da'shon),  n.  [L.  desudo— 
de,  ami  s«t(o,  to  sweat.]  In  med.  a  sweating; 
a  profuse  or  morbid  sweating,  often  suc- 
ceeded by  an  eruption  of  pustules,  called 
heat-pim])Ies. 

Desuete  (des'wet),  a.  Out  of  use;  fallen  into 
desuetude.  [Rare.] 

Desuetude  (des'we-tiid),  n  [L.  desuetude, 
discontinuance,  from  desuesco,desuetuin,  to 
break  off  a  custom  or  habit— rfe,  priv.,  and 
suesco,  to  accustom  one's  self,  from  suus, 
own,  se,  self.]  The  cessation  of  use;  disuse; 
discontinuance  of  practice,  custom,  or 
fashion;  as,  habit  is  contracted  by  practice, 
and  lost  by  desuetude;  words  in  every  lan- 
guage are  lost  by  desuetude. 

The  sumptuary  laws  have  fallen  into  such  a  state 
of  desuetude  as  was  never  before  seen.  Carlyte. 

Desulphurate,  Desulphurize  (de-sul'fii- 
rilt,  de-sul'f u-riz),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  sulphur, 

Desxdphuration,  Desulphurization  (de- 
sul'.fu-nV'shon,  de-surfu-riz-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  deprivinj}  of  sulphur. 

Desultorily  (de'sul-to-ri-li),  ado.  In  a  de- 
sultory manner;  without  method;  loosely. 

Desultoriness  (  de'sid-to-ri-nes ),  n.  The 
character  of  being  desidtory;  unconnected- 
ness  ;  discursiveness  ;  as,  the  desultoriness 
of  a  speaker's  remarks. 

Desultorious  t  (de-sul-to'ri-us),  a.  Desul- 
tory.   Jer.  Taylor. 

Desultory  (de'sul-to-ri),  a.  [L.  desultorius, 
pertaining  to  a  desultor,  or  rider  in  the  cir- 
cus, from  desilio,  desultunt,  to  leap  down — 
de,  down,  and  salio,  to  leap.]  l.t  Leaping; 
hopping  about;  consisting  of  leaps.  'Desul- 
tory and  rapid  motion.'    Gilbert  While. 

I  shot  at  it,  but  it  was  so  desultory  that  I  missed 
my  aim.  Gilbert  IVhite. 

2.  Passing  from  one  thing  or  subject  to  an- 
other without  order  or  natural  connection ; 
unconnected;  immethodical;  as,  a  desultory 
conversation. 

He  knew  nothing  accurately,  his  (Goldsmith's)  read- 
ing had  been  desultory.  Macaulay. 

3.  Inconstant;  unstable.  'Of  unstable,  i.e. 
of  light,  desultory,  and  unbalanced  minds.' 
Atterbury.—i.  Coming  suddenly;  started  at 
the  moment ;  not  proceeding  from  natural 
order  or  connection  with  what  prececles.  '  A 
desultory  thoughS.'  L' Estrange.  —  Sys. 
Rambling,  unconnected,  unsystematic,  im- 
methodical, discursive,  inconstant,  un- 
settled, cursory,  slight,  hasty,  loose, 

Desumet  (de-sum'),  v.t.  [L,  desumo.  See 
Assume.]  'I'o  take  from;  to  borrow.  Sir  M. 
Hale. 

Desvauxiacese  (da-v6'zi-a"se-e),  n.  pi.  [After 
N.  Desvaux,  a  French  botanist.]  A  natui'al 
order  of  monocotyledonous,  small,  tufted 
herbs,  with  bristly  leaves  and  flowers  in- 
closed in  a  spathe,  found  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  and  Australia.  The  order  is  divided 
into  four  genera. 

Desynonymization  ( de  -  sin  -  on '  im  -  iz  -  a  "- 

shon),  71,  Tlie  act  of  desynonymizing, 
Desynonyinize  (de-sin-on'im-iz),  v.t.  [Pre- 
fix de,  priv.,  and  synonyniize.]  To  give  a 
turn  of  meaning  to  so  as  to  prevent  from 
being  absolutely  synonymous ;  to  use  with 
kindred  but  not  the  same  meanings.  Cole- 
ridge; Trench. 

Detach  (de-tach'),  v.t.  [Fr.  detacher — de, 
priv.,  and  the  root  from  which  the  English 
noun  tack  is  derived.   See  Tack,  Attach.] 

1.  To  separate  or  disunite;  to  disengage;  to 
part  from ;  as,  to  detach  the  coats  of  a  bulbous 
root  from  each  other;  to  detach  a  man  from 
the  interest  of  the  minister  or  from  a  party, 

2.  To  separate  for  a  special  purpose  or  ser- 
vice: used  chiefiy  in  a  military  sense;  as,  to 
detach  a  ship  from  a  fleet,  or  a  regiment 
from  a  brigade. 

If  ten  men  are  in  war  with  forty,  and  the  latter  de- 
tach  only  an  equal  number  to  the  engagement,  what 
•benefit  do  they  receive  from  their  superiority. 

Addison. 

Syn.  To  separate,  disunite,  disengage,  sever, 
disjoin,  withdraw,  draw  off. 
Detach  (de-tach'),  v.i.  To  become  detached 
or  separated;  to  separate  or  disunite  itself 
or  one's  self.  [Rare.] 

Detaching,  fold  by  fold. 
From  those  still  heights,  and.  slowly,  drawing  near, 
A  vapour  heavy,  hueless,  formless,  cold. 
Came  floating  on.  Tennyson. 

Detached (de-tachtO  o.  1.  Separated;  parted 
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from;  disunited;  drawn  and  sent  on  a  sepa- 
rate service;  as,  detached  parcels  or  portions. 

The  Europeans  live  in  detached  houses,  each  sur- 
rounded by  walls  inclosing  large  gardens. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Russell. 

A  detached  body  of  the  French  lying  in  their  way 
there  followed  a  very  sharp  engagement.  Biiritet. 

2.  In  paintintj,  applied  to  figures,  buildings, 
trees,  &c. ,  wlien  tliey  are  painted  so  as  to 
appear  standing  out  from  tlie  back-ground 
in  a  natural  manner,  while  the  other  parts 
appear  in  proper  relative  situations. 
Detachment  (de-tacli'mont),  n.  I.  The  act 
of  (ietacliing  or  separating. — 2.  State  of  be- 
ing detaclieil.  —  3.  The  tiling  or  part  de- 
tached; specifically,  a  body  of  troops  selected 
or  taken  from  tlie  main  army  and  employed 
on  some  special  service  or  expedition;  or  a 
num))er  of  ships  taken  from  a  fleet  and  sent 
on  a  separate  service. 

A  strong  detachment  of  Sarsfield's  troops  ap- 
proached. Macautay. 

Detail  (de-tal'),  V.  t.  [Fr.  di'tailler,  to  cut  in 
pieces — de,  and  tailler,  to  cut,  from  L.  talea, 
a  rod,  a  layer  or  cutting,  which  produced 
theL.L.  taleare,  taliare,  tocvA.  See  Retail, 
Tailor.]  l.  To  relate,  report,  or  narrate 
in  particulars;  to  recite  the  particulars 
of;  to  particularize ;  to  relate  minutely  and 
distinctly;  as,  he  detailed  all  the  facts  in 
due  order. — 2.  MiUt.  to  appoint  to  a  parti- 
cular service,  as  an  officer  or  a  body  of 
troops. — To  detail  on  the  plane,  in  arch,  to 
be  exliiljited  in  profile  by  abutting  against 
the  plane:  said  of  a  moulding. 

Detail  (de-tal'),  n.  [Fr.  See  the  verb.]  1.  An 
individual  part;  an  item;  a  portion;  a  par- 
ticular; as,  the  account  is  accurate  in  all  its 
details. — 2.  A  minute  account;  a  narrative 
or  report  of  particulars;  as,  he  gave  s.  detail 
of  all  the  transaction.— 3.  Milit.  a  body  of 
troops  detailed  off  for  a  particular  service; 
a  detachment. — 4.  In  the  .^ne  arts,  minute 
and  particular  parts  of  a  picture,  statue,  or 
building,  as  distinguished  from  tlie  general 
conception  or  larger  parts  of  a  composition. 
Details  of  a  plan,  in  arch,  drawings  or  de- 
lineations for  tlie  use  of  workmen.  Otlier- 
wise  called  Working  Drawings.  —  In  detail, 
circumstantially,  item  by  item;  individu- 
ally; part  by  part. 

I  was  unable  to  treat  this  part  of  my  subject  more 
in  detail^  without  becoming  dry  and  tedious.  Pope. 

'  Concentrate  your  own  force,  divide  that  of  your 
enemy,  and  overwhelm  him  i)i  detail,'  is  the  great 
principle  of  military  action.     -  Macdongall. 

Syn.  Item,  particular,  part,  portion,account, 
relation,  narrative,  recital,  report. 

Detailed  (de-tald'),  p.  and  a.  1.  Related  in 
particulars;  minutely  recited;  as,  a  detailed 
account.— 2.  Exact;  minute;  particular.  'A 
detailed  examination.'  Macaulay. 

Dataller  (de-tal'er),  n.    One  who  details. 

Detain  (de-tan^,  v.  t.  [  Fr.  d^tenir,  L.  detineo. 
to  hold  down  or  off,  to  detain — de,  oft,  and 
teneo,  to  hold.  See  TENANT.]  1.  To  keep 
back  or  from ;  to  withhold;  to  keep  what 
belongs  to  another. 

Detain  not  the  wages  of  the  hireling,  ^ey.  Taylor. 

2.  To  keep  or  restrain  from  proceeding,  either 
going  or  coming;  to  stay  or  stop;  as,  we 
were  detained  by  the  rain. 

Let  us  detain  thee,  until  we  shall  have  made  ready 
a  kid.  Jndg.  xiii,  15. 

3.  To  hold  in  custody.  BlacAstone. —SYl^. 
To  withhold,  retain,  stop,  stay,  arrest,  check, 
retard,  delay,  hinder. 

Detaint  (de-tanO,  n.  Detention.  'The 
certain  cause  of  Artegals  detaine.'  Spenser. 

Detainer  (de-tan'er),  n.  1.  One  who  with- 
holds what  belongs  to  another ;  one  who 
detains,  stops,  or  prevents  from  going. 

The  detainers  of  tithes,  and  cheaters  of  men's  in- 
heritances, j^er.  Taylor. 

2,  In  law,  ((t)  a  holding  or  keeping  posses- 
sion of  what  belongs  to  another;  detention 
of  what  is  another's,  though  the  original 
taking  may  be  lawful.  Forcible  detainer  is 
where  a  person  enters  into  any  lands  or 
tenements  or  other  possessions  and  retains 
possession  by  force,  (b)  A  process  lodged 
with  the  sheriff  against  a  person  in  his 
custody  autliorizing  him  to  continue  to  keep 
him;  specifically,  a  writ  by  which  a  prisoner 
arrested  .at  the  suit  of  one  creditor  may  be 
detained  at  the  suit  of  another. 
Detainment  (de-tiin'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
detaining;  detention. 

Though  the  original  taking  was  lawful,  my  subse- 
quent detainment  ot  them  after  tender  of  amends  is 
wrongful.  Blacistone. 

Detariura  (de-ta'ri-um),  n.  [From  detar, 
the  name  of  the  tree  in  Senegal.]  A  genus 
of  West  African  leguminous  trees,  of  which 


two  species  are  known — D.  scnegalense  and 
D.  microcarpum.  The  former  is  a  tree  20 
to  35  feet  higli,  bearing  a  somewhat  oval 
fruit  about  the  size  of  an  apricot,  of  which 
tlrere  are  two  varieties,  the  one  bitter  and 
the  other  sweet.  The  latter  is  sold  in  the 
markets,  and  prized  by  the  negroes,  as  well 
as  eagerly  sought  after  by  monkeys  and 
otlier  animals.  Tlie  liitter  fruit  is  regarded 
as  a  violent  poison.  Tlie  wood  of  tlie  tree  is 
hard,  and  resembles  maliogany. 
Detect  (de-tekf),  v.t.  [L.  dctego,  detectum., 
to  uncover,  expose— rfc,  priv.,  and  tego,  to 
cover.  See  Deck.]  1.  To  discover;  to  find 
out ;  to  bring  to  light ;  as,  to  detect  the 
ramifications  and  inosculations  of  tlie  fine 
vessels;  to  detect  an  error  in  an  account. 
Though  should  I  hold  my  peace,  yet  thou 
Would'st  easily  detect  what  1  conceal.  Milton. 

2.  t  To  show;  to  let  appear.  Shalc.-~3.  \  To 
inform  against;  to  complain  of;  to  accuse. 

He  was  untruly  judged  to  have  preached  such 
articles  as  he  was  detected  of.  Sir  T.  More. 

Syn.  To  ascertain,  discover,  find  out,  find. 

Detectable,  Detectible  (de-tekt'a-bi,  de- 

tekt'i-bl),  a.  That  may  be  detected.  '  Par- 
ties not  (^(.'^ec^aWe.'  Fuller.  '  Tliese  errors 
are  detectible  at  a  glance.'  Latham. 

Detecter,  n.    Same  as  Detector. 

Detection  (de-tek'shon),  n.  The  act  of  de- 
tecting; tlie  finding  out  of  what  is  con- 
cealed, hidden,  or  formerly  unknown;  dis- 
covery; as,  the  detection  of  an  error;  the 
detection  of  a  thief  or  a  burglar ;  the  detec- 
tion of  fraud  or  forgery;  the  detection  of 
artifice,  device,  or  a  plot. 

The  sea  and  rivers  are  instrumental  to  the  detection 
of  amber  and  other  fossils,  by  washing  away  the 
earth  that  concealed  them.  IVood-ward. 

Detective  (de-tekt'iv),  a.  Fitted  for  or 
skilled  in  detecting;  employed  in  detecting; 
as,  the  detective  police. 

Detective  (de-tekt'iv),  n.  A  species  of  police 
officer,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  detect 
offences  and  to  apprehend  criminals.  His 
duties  differ  from  tliose  of  tlie  ordinary 
policeman  in  that  he  has  no  specific  beat  or 
round,  and  in  tliat  he  is  concerned  with 
bringing  criminals  to  justice  rather  than 
directly  in  the  prevention  of  crime.  He  is 
usually  or  always  in  plain  clothes.  There 
are  also  private  detectives  who  investigate 
cases,  often  of  a  delicate  nature,  for  hire. 

Detector  (de-tekt'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
wliich,  detects  or  brings  to  light;  one  who 
finds  out  what  another  attemps  to  conceal; 
a  revealer;  a  discoverer. 

a  death-bed's  a  detector  of  the  heart.  Vouji^. 

Detenebrate  t  (de-ten'e-brat),  v.  t.  [L.  de, 
and  tenebree,  d.arkness.]  To  remove  dark- 
ness. 

Detent  (de-tenf),  n.  [L.  detentus,  a  keeping 
liack;  i'r.  detente.  See  DETAIN.]  A  pin, 
stud,  or  lever  forming  a  check  in  a  clock, 
watch,  tumbler-lock,  or  other  macliine.  The 
detent  in  a  clock  falls  into  the  striking 
wheel,  and  stops  it  wlien  tlie  right  number 
of  strokes  liave  been  given.  The  detent  of 
a  ratchet-wheel  prevents  back  motion. 

Detention  (de-ten'slion),  n.    [See  DETAIN.] 

1.  The  act  of  detaining;  a  withholding  from 
another  his  riglit;  a  keeping  wliat  belongs 
to  anotlier  and  ought  to  be  restored.  '  De- 
tention of  long  since  due  debts.'   Shak. — 

2.  State  of  being  detained;  confinement; 
restraint ;  as,  detention  in  custody. 

Nothing  could  assure  the  quiet  of  both  realms  .  .  . 
but  their  detcjition  in  safe  custody.  Spotswood. 

3.  Delay  from  necessity;  a  detaining;  as,  the 
detention  of  the  mail  by  bad  roads.  'Mind- 
ing to  proceed  fnrtlier  south,  without  long 
detention  in  these  parts.'  Hackluyt. — Ilovse 
of  detention,  a  place  where  offenders  are 
Icept  till  they  are  in  course  of  law  committed 
to  prison;  a  lock  up;  a  sponging-house. 

Deter  (de-ter'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  deterred; 
ppr.  deterring.  [L.  deterreo,  to  frighten 
from,  to  prevent — de,  from,  and  tei-reo,  to 
frighten.]  To  discourage  and  stop  by  fear; 
to  stop  or  prevent  from  acting  or  pro- 
ceeding by  danger,  difficulty,  or  other  con- 
sideration wliich  disheartens  or  counter- 
vails the  motive  for  an  act;  as,  we  are  often 
deterred  from  our  duty  by  trivial  difficul- 
ties; the  state  of  the  road  or  a  cloudy  sky 
may  deter  a  man  from  undertaking  a  jour- 
ney. 

A  million  of  frustrated  hopes  will  not  deter  us  from 
new  experiments.  j^.  M.  Mason. 

Syn.  Discourage,  hinder,  prevent,  restrain, 
keep  back. 

Deterge  (de-tferj'),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  deterged; 
ppr.  deterging.    [L.  detergeo,  to  wipe  away. 


to  cleanse  by  wiping— rfc,  from,  and  tergeo, 
to  wipe,  to  scour.  See  TERSE.]  To  cleanse; 
to  clear  away  foul  or  offending  matter  from 
the  body  or  from  a  wound  or  ulcer. 
Detergent  (de-terj'ent),  a.  Cleansing;  purg- 
ing. 

The  food  ought  to  be  nourishing  and  detergent. 

Arbltthnot. 

Detergent  (de-terj'ent),  n.  Anytliing  that 
has  a  strong  cleansing  power;  a  medicine 
that  has  the  power  of  cleansing  wounds, 
ulcers,  &c.,  from  offending  matter. 

Deteriorate  (de-te'ri-o-rat),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
deteriorated;  ppr.  deteriorating.  [L.  dete- 
rioro,  deterioratum,  to  make  worse,  from 
deterior,  coinpar.  of  an  obs.  adjective  de- 
terus,  from  de,  as  cxterus  from  ex,  in- 
terns from  in,  etc.]  To  grow  worse;  to  be 
impaired  in  quality ;  to  degenerate. 

Under  such  conditions  the  mind  rapidly  deteriorates. 

Gpldsnnth. 

Deteriorate  (de-te'ri-6-rat),  v.t.  To  make 
worse;  to  reduce  in  quality;  as,  to  deterio- 
rate a  race  of  men  or  their  condition.  'At 
the  expense  of  impairing  the  philosophical 
powers,  and,  on  the  whole,  deteriorating  the 
mind.'  Whately. 

Deterioration  (de-te'ri-6-ra"shon),  n.  A 
growing  or  making  worse ;  the  state  of 
growing  worse. 

Deteriority  (de-te'ri-o"ri-ti),  n.  Worse 
state  or  quality.  ' The  deteriority  ot  diet.' 
Ray. 

Determent  (de-ter'ment),  n.  [See  Deter.] 
The  act  of  deterring;  the  cause  of  deter- 
ring; that  which  deters. 

These  are  not  all  the  detertnents  that  opposed  ray 
obeying  you.  Boyle. 

Determinability  (de-t6r'min-a-bil"i-ti),  n. 
(Juality  of  being  determinable. 

Determinable  (de-ter'min-a-bl),  a.  [See 
Determine.)  Tliat  may  be  determined, 
ascertained  with  certainty,  decided  upon, 
or  brought  to  a  conclusion;  as,  s,  determin- 
able freeliold,  that  is,  an  estate  for  life 
which  may  expire  upon  future  contingen- 
cies before  the  life  for  which  it  is  created 
expires. 

"The  point  now  before  us  is  not  wholly  determinable 
from  the  bare  grammatical  use  of  the  words.  Sontlt, 

Determinableness  (de-tfer'min-a-bl-nes),  n. 
State  of  lieing  determinable.  [Rare.] 

Determinant  (tie-ter'min-ant),  a.  Serving 
to  determine;  determinative.  Coleridge. 

Determinant  (de-tei-'min-ant),  n.  1.  That 
wliich  determines  or  causes  determination. 
2.  In  math,  tlie  name  given  to  the  sum  of  a 
series  of  products  of  several  numbers,  these 
products  being  formed  according  to  certain 
specified  laws.  The  method  of  determinants 
is  of  great  use  in  tlie  solution  of  equations 
embracing  several  unknown  quantities,  en- 
abling the  student  almost  by  inspection  to 
write  down  the  values  of  the  unknown 
quantities  in  terms  of  the  known  quanti- 
ties. 

Determinate  (de-ter'min-at),  a.  [L.  deter- 
minatus,  pp.  of  determino,  determinatum. 
See  Determine.]  1.  Limited;  fixed;  defi- 
nite; as,  a  determinate  quantity  of  matter. 
'A  determinate  number  of  feet.'  Dry  den.— 
2.  Established ;  settled ;  positive ;  as,  a  de- 
terminate rule  or  order.  'The  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God."  Acts 
ii.  23.-3.  Decisive;  conclusive.  'A  deter- 
minate resolution.'  Shale. — 4.  t  Resolved  on. 
''My  determinate  voj'age.'  Shak. — 5.  Fixed 
in  purpose;  resolute.  'Like  men  .  .  .  more 
determinate  to  do,  than  skilful  how  to  do.' 
Sidney. — Determinate  inflorescence,  in  hot. 
same  as  centrifugal  inflorescence  (which  see 
under  Centrifugal).  —  Determinate  pro- 
blem, in  geom.  and  ajialysis,  a  problem 
which  admits  of  one  solution  only,  or  at 
least  a  certain  and  finite  number  of  solu- 
tions, being  thus  opposed  to  an  indeter- 
minate problem,  wliich  admits  of  an  infinite 
number  of  solutions. 

Determinatet  (de-ter'min-at),  v.t.  To  bring 
to  an  end;  to  terminate.  Shak. 

Determinately  (de-ter'min-at-li),  adv. 

1.  Witli  certainty ;  precisely ;  with  exact 
specification. 

The  principles  of  religion  are  determinately  true 
or  false.  Tillotson. 

We  perceive  the  distance  of  visible  objects  more 
exactly  and  determinately  with  two  eyes  than  one. 

Reid. 

2.  Resolutely;  with  fixed  resolve.  'Deter- 
minately bent  to  marry."  Sidney. 

Determinateness  (de-ter'min-at-nes),  n. 
Tlie  state  of  being  determinate,  certain,  or 
precise. 

Determination  (de-ter'min-a"shon),  n. 
1.  The  act  of  determining  or  deciding.  — 
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2.  Decision  of  a  question  in  the  mind;  firm 
resolution;  settled  purpose;  as,  they  have 
acquainted  me  with  their  determination. — 

3.  Judicial  decision;  the  ending  of  a  contro- 
versy or  suit  by  the  judgment  of  a  court; 
as.  justice  is  promoted  by  a  speedy  deter- 
mination of  causes,  civil  and  criminal. — 

4.  Absolute  direction  to  a  certain  end. 

Remissness  can  by  no  means  consist  with  a  con- 
stant deteyjiiination  of  the  will  to  the  greatest  appa- 
rent good.  Locke. 

5.  An  ending;  a  putting  an  end  to;  as,  the 
determination  of  a  will.  'A  s^eeAy  deter- 
mination of  that  war.'  Ludlow. — 6.  The 
mental  habit  of  settling  upon  some  line  of 
action  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  adhere  to  it; 
adherence  to  aims  or  purposes;  resolute- 
ness; as,  a  man  of  determination. — 7.  In 
chem.  the  ascertainment  of  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  any  substance  in  a  compound 
body;  as,  the  determination  of  nitrogen 
in  the  atmosphere.— 8.  In  med.  afHux;  tend- 
ency to  flow  to,  ijiore  copiously  than  is 
normal;  as,  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head. —9.  In  logic,  the  act  of  defining  a 
notion  or  concept  by  adding  differentia,  and 
thus  limiting  it. — 10.  In  nat.  science,  the  re- 
ferring of  minerals,  plants,  &c. ,  to  the  spe- 
cies to  which  they  belong. — Decision,  De- 
termination, Resolution.  See  under  DECI- 
SION. —  Syn.  Decision,  conclusion,  settle- 
ment, termination,  purpose,  resolution,  re- 
solve, firmness. 

Determinative  (de-tei-'min-at-iv),(i.  1.  Hav- 
ing power  to  determine  or  direct  to  a  cer- 
tain end ;  shaping ;  directing ;  conclusive. 
'  Incidents  .  .  .  determinative  of  their 
course.'   /.  Taylor. 

The  deierminative  power  of  a  just  cause. 

Bramhall. 

2.  Limiting;  that  limits  or  bounds;  as,  a 
word  may  be  determinative  and  limit  tlie 
subject.— 3.  Having  the  power  of  ascertain- 
ing precisely ;  that  is  employed  in  deter- 
mining ;  as,  determinative  tables  in  the 
natural  sciences,  that  is,  tables  arranged 
for  determining  the  specific  character  of 
minerals,  plants,  etc.,  and  to  assist  in  assign- 
ing them  to  their  species. 

Determinative  (de-ter'min-at-iv),  n.  An 
ideographic  sign  annexed  to  a  word  ex- 
pressed by  a  phonetic  sign  for  the  purpose 
of  defining  its  signification.  Thus  the  figure 
of  a  tree  is  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
determinative  of  the  name  of  trees;  but  the 
figure  so  employed  does  not  express  the 
word  of  which  it  is  the  symbol.  The  func- 
tion of  a  determinative  may  be  illustrated 
in  our  language  thus;  the  words  man,  city, 
river  may  be  considered  determinatives  in 
the  following  phrases:  '  the  man  Josephus,' 
'the  city  London,'  'the  river  Dee.' 

Determinator  (de-ter'min-at-er),  n.  One 
who  determines. 

Determine  (de-ter'min),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  de- 
termined; ppr.  determining.  [L.  determino, 
to  bound,  to  limit— dc,  intens.,  and  termino, 
to  bound,  from  terminus,  a  boundary.  See 
Term.]  l.  To  fix  the  bounds  of;  to  mark  off; 
to  settle;  to  fix;  to  establish. 

(Goci)  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  e.arth,  and  hath  deter- 
mined the  times  t)efore  appointed,  and  the  bounds 
of  their  habitation.  Acts  xvii.  26. 

2.  To  end;  particularly,  to  end  by  the  de- 
cision or  conclusion  of  a  cause,  or  of  a  doubt- 
ful or  controverted  point;  applicable  to  the 
decisions  of  the  mind  or  to  judicial  deci- 
sions; as,  I  had  determined  this  question  in 
my  own  mind;  the  court  has  determined 
the  cause. — 3.  'To  end  and  fix;  to  settle  ulti- 
mately; as,  this  event  determined  his  fate. 

Milton's  subject  .  .  .  does  not  determine  the  fate 
of  single  persons  or  nations,  but  of  a  whole  species. 

Addisot. 

4.  To  set  bounds  to;  to  form  the  limits  of; 
to  bound;  to  confine;  as,  yonder  hill  deter- 
mines our  view. 

The  knowledf^e  of  man  hitherto  hath  been  deter- 
mitted  by  the  view  or  sight.  Bacon. 

5.  To  give  a  direction  to;  as,  impulse  may 
determine  a  moving  body  to  this  or  that 
point;  hence,  to  influence  the  choice  of ;  to 
cause  to  come  to  a  conclusion  or  resolution; 
as,  this  circumstance  determined  him  to  the 
study  of  law. —6.  To  resolve  on;  to  come 
to  a  fixed  resolution  and  intention  in  respect 
of. 

I  determined  this  with  myself.        2  Cor.  ii.  i. 

7.  To  put  an  end  to;  to  destroy.    Shak. — 

8.  To  settle  or  ascertain,  as  something  un- 
certain. 

The  character  of  the  soul  is  detertnined  by  the 
character  of  its  God.  J.  Ed-wards. 

9.  In  logic,  to  define  and  limit  by  adding 


differentia —10.  In  chem.  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of;  as,  to  determine  the  nitrogen 
in  the  atmosphere.— Syn.  To  conclude,  de- 
cide, end,  fix,  limit,  purpose,  resolve,  settle, 
terminate. 

Determine  (de-ter'min),  v.i.  1.  To  resolve; 
to  conclude;  to  come  to  a  decision  or  reso- 
lution; to  settle  on  some  line  of  conduct 
with  a  fixed  purpose  to  stick  to  it;  as,  he 
determined  to  remain. 

He  shall  pay  as  the  judges  determine.  Ex.  xxi.  22. 
Paul  had  determined  to  sail  by  Ephesus. 

Acts  XX.  16. 

The  surest  way  not  to  fail  is  to  deterfnine  to  suc- 
ceed. Sheridan. 

2.  To  end;  to  terminate;  as,  the  danger 
determined  by  the  death  of  the  conspirators. 

It  becomes  a  mischief,  and  determines  in  a  curse. 

South. 

Some  estates  may  deterfnine  on  future  contingen- 
cies. Blackstone. 

Determined (de-ter'mind),;).  and  a.  1.  Ended; 
concluded;  decided;  limited;  fixed;  settled; 
resolved;  directed.— 2.  Having  a  firm  or 
fixed  purpose;  as,  a  determined  man;  or 
manifesting  a  fli-m  resolution;  as,  a  deter- 
mined countenance. —  3.  Definite;  deter- 
minate; precisely  marked;  resolute.  '  Those 
many  sliadows  lay  in  spots  determined  and 
unmoved. '  Wordsioorth. 

Determinedly  (de-ter'mind-li),  adv.  In  a 
determined  manner. 

Determiner  (de-ter'min-er),  n.  One  who 
decides  or  determines. 

Determinism  (de-ter'min-izm),  n.  A  system 
of  philosophy  which  denies  liberty  of  action 
to  man,  holding  that  the  will  is  not  free, 
but  is  invincibly  determined  by  motives; 
specifically,  in  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
the  doctrine  that  our  will  is  invincibly  de- 
termined by  a  providential  motive,  that  is 
to  say  by  a  motive  with  which  divine  Pro- 
vidence always  furnishes  us,  so  as  in  our 
mental  deliberations  to  make  the  balance 
incline  in  accordance  with  his  views. 

Detenninism. — This  name  is  applied  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  to  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  ancient  doctrine  of  fatalism 

Fleming. 

Deterration  (de-te-ra'shon),  n.  [L.  de,  and 
terra,  earth.]  The  uncovering  of  anything 
which  is  buried  or  covered  with  earth;  a 
taking  from  out  of  the  earth.    [Rare.  ] 

Deterrence  (de-ter'ens),  n.  That  which  de- 
ters; a  hindrance;  a  deterrent.  [Rare.] 

Deterrent  (de-ter'ent),  a.  Having  the  power 
or  tendency  to  deter;  discouraging;  fright- 
ening. 

The  deterre?tt  effect  of  such  penalties  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  certainty.  Be7ithani. 

Deterrent  (de-ter'ent),  n.  That  which  de- 
ters or  tends  to  deter. 

No  deterrent  is  more  effective  than  a  punishment 
which,  if  incurred,  .  .  .  is  sure,  speedy,  and  severe. 

Bentham. 

Detersion  (de-ter'shon),  n.  [From  L.  deter- 
geo,  detersum.  See  DETERGE.]  The  act  of 
cleansing,  as  a  sore. 

Detersive  (de-ters'iv),  a.  [Ft.  dHersif.  See 
Deterge.  ]  Cleansing ;  having  power  to 
cleanse  from  offensive  matter;  detergent. 

Detersive  (de-ters'iv),  n.  A  medicine  wliich 
has  the  power  of  cleansing  ulcers,  or  carry- 
ing off  foul  matter. 

Detersively  (de-ters'iv-li),  adv.  In  a  de- 
tersive manner. 

Detersiveness  (de-ters'iv-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  detersive. 

Detest  (de-tesf),  v.t.  [L.  detestor,  to  invoke 
a  deity  in  cursing,  to  detest  or  abominate — 
de,  intens.,  and  testor.  to  affirm  or  bear  wit- 
ness, from  testis,  a  witness.]  1.  To  abhor;  to 
abominate;  to  hate  extremely;  as,  to  detest 
crimes  or  meanness. 

And  love  the  offender,  yet  detest  th'  offence.  Pope. 

2.  t  To  denounce;  to  condemn. 

The  heresy  of  Nestorius  .  .  .  was  detested  in  the 
Eastern  churches.  Fuller. 

— Hate,  Abhor,  Detest.  See  under  Hate.— 
Syn.  To  abhor,  loathe,  abominate,  execrate. 
Detestable  (de-test 'a-bl),  a.  Extremely 
hateful;  abominable;  very  odious;  deserving 
abhorrence. 

Thou  hast  defiled  my  sanctuary  with  all  thy  detest- 
able things.  Ezek.  v.  11. 

Syn.  Abominable,  odious,  execrable,  ab- 
horred. 

Detestableness  (de-test'a-bl-nes),  n.  Ex- 
treme hatefulness. 

Detestably  (de-test'a-bli),  adv.  Very  hate- 
fully; abominably. 

Detestatet  (de-test'at),  v.  t.    To  detest. 

Which,  as  a  mortal  enemy,  the  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pel doth  detestate  and  abhor.  UcUtU. 


Detestation  (de-test-a'shon),  n.  Extreme 
hatred;  abhorrence;  loathing:  with  of. 

We  are  heartily  agreed  in  our  detestation  0/  civil 
wars.  Burke. 

Detester  (de-test'er),  n.    One  who  abhors. 

Dethrone  (de-thron'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  de- 
throned; ppr.  dethroning.  [Prefix  de,  from, 
and  throne,  L.  thronus,  a  throne.  See 
Throne.]  1.  To  remove  or  drive  from  a 
throne;  to  depose;  to  divest  of  royal  autho- 
rity and  dignity.  '  The  right  of  subjects  to 
dethrone  bad  princes.'  Macaulatj.  —  I.  To 
divest  of  rule  or  power,  orof  supreme  power. 

The  republicans  being  dethroned  by  Cromwell, 
were  the  party  whose  resentment  he  had  the  greatest 
reason  to  appreiiend.  Htijne. 

Dethronement  (de-thron'ment),  n.  Re- 
moval from  a  throne;  deposition  of  a  king, 
emperor,  prince,  or  any  supreme  ruler. 

Dethroner  (de-thron'er),  n.  One  who  de- 
thrones. 

Dethronization  t  (de-thron 'iz-a"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  dethroning. 
Detinet  (de'tin-et).  [L.,  he  detains.]  Inlaw, 
formerly,  a  species  of  action  of  debt,  which 
lay  for  the  specific  recovery  of  goods,  under 
a  contract  to  deliver  them. 
Detinue  (de'ti-nii),  n.  [Fr.  ditenu,  detained; 
detenir,  to  detain.]   In  law,  the  form  of  ac- 
tion whereby  a  plaintiff  seeks  to  recover  a 
chattel  personal  unlawfully  detained.  It 
differs  from  trover,  in  that  in  trover  the  ob- 
ject is  to  obtain  damages  for  a  wrongful 
conversion  of  the  property  to  defendant's 
use,  whereas  in  detinue  the  object  is  to  re- 
cover the  chattel  itself. 
Detonate  (de'to-nat),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  deto- 
nated; ppr.  detonating.    [L.  detono,  deto- 
natum,  to  thunder  down — de,  and  tone,  to 
thunder.]    In  chem.  to  cause  to  explode;  to 
burn  or  inflame  with  a  sudden  report. 
Detonate  (de'to-nat),  v.i.    To  explode;  to 
burn  with  a  sudden  report;  as,  nitre  deto- 
nates with  sulphur. 
Detonating  (de'to-nat-ing),  p.  and  a.  Ex- 
ploding; inflaming  with  a  sudden  report. — 
Detonating  powders,  or  fulminating  pow- 
ders, certain  chemical  compounds,  which, 
on  being  exposed  to  heat  or  suddenly  struck, 
explode  with  a  loud  report,  owing  to  one  or 
more  of  the  constituent  parts  suddenly  as- 
suming the  gaseous  state.    The  chloride 
and  iodide  of  nitrogen  are  very  powerful 
detonating  substances.  The  com- 
pounds of  ammonia  with  silver 
and  gold,  fulminate  of  silver  and 
of  mercury,  detonate  by  slight 
friction,  by  means  of  heat,  elec- 
tricity, or  sulphuric  acid.— Deto- 
nating  tube,  a  species  of  eudio- 
meter, being  a  stout  glass  tube 
used  in  chemical  analysis  for  de- 
tonating gaseous  bodies.    It  is 
generally  graduated  into  cente- 
simal parts,  and  perforated  by 
two  opposed  wires  for  the  pur- 
Detonating  pose  of  passing  an  electric  spark 
Tube.      through  the  gases  which  are  in- 
troduced into  it,  and  which  are 
confined  within  it  over  mercury  and  water. 
Detonation  (de-to-na'shon),  n.    An  explo- 
sion or  sudden  report  made  by  the  inflam- 
mation of  certain  combustible  bodies,  as 
fulminating  gold. 

Detonator  (de'to-nat-er),  n.    That  which 

detonates. 

Detonization  (de't6-niz-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  exploding,  as  certain  combustible 
bodies. 

Detonize  (de'to-niz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  deto- 
nized;  ppr.  detonizing.  [See  DETONATE  ] 
To  cause  to  explode;  to  burn  with  an  explo- 
sion; to  calcine  with  detonation. 

Detonize  (de'to-niz),  v.i.  To  explode;  to 
burn  with  a  sudden  report. 

This  precipitate  .  .  .  detonizes  with  a  consider- 
able noise.  Fourcroy. 

Detorsion  (de-tor'shon),  n.  Same  as  Detor- 
tion. 

Detort  (de-torf),  v.t.  [L.  dctorqueo,  detor- 
tum — de,  intens.,  and  torqueo,  to  twist  ] 
To  distort;  to  twist;  to  wrest;  to  pervert; 
^  turn  from  the  original  or  plain  meaning. 

They  .  .  .  have  fl^f/fr/fa' texts  of  Scripture. 

Dryden. 

Detortion  (de-tor'shon),  n.    A  turning  or 

wresting;  perversion. 

Detour  (de-tbr'),  n.  [Fr.  ditour.'\  A  turn- 
ing ;  a  roundabout  or  circuitous  way;  a  de- 
viation from  the  direct  or  shortest  path, 
road,  or  route. 

This  is  in  fact  saying  the  same  thing,  only  with 
more  detours  and  circumvolutions.      Dr.  Tucker. 


ch,  cAain;     th.  Sc.  loc7i;     g,  (/o;  j.Job; 


fi,  Fr.  torn;     ng,  sins';     TH,  thvn;  th,  (/tin; 


w,  wig;   wh,  u'/iig;   zh,  amre. — See  Key. 
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Detract  (ile-trakf),  v.  t.  [L.  detracto  (or  de- 
trecto),  to  draw  back  from,  to  depreciate — 
de,  and  tracto,  to  draw,  from  traho,  tractiuii, 
to  draw.]  1.  To  take  away  from  reputation 
or  merit  of,  througli  envy,  malice,  or  otlier 
motive;  to  defame;  to  disparage. 

That  calumnious  critic  .  .  . 

Detracting  vihax  laboriously  we  do.  Drayton, 
Nor  I  with  bitinjj  verse,  have  yet 

Detracted  any  man.  Hnloet. 

2.  To  take  away;  to  witlidraw,  in  a  literal 
sense. 

The  multitude  of  partners  does  detract  nothing 
from  each  man's  private  share.  Boyle. 

— Decnj,  Depreciate,  Detract,  Traduce.  See 
under  Decry. 

Detract  (de-trakf),  v.i.  To  take  away  a 
part;  hence,  specifically,  to  takeaway  repu- 
tation; to  defame:  followed  by /ram,.  'De- 
tract from  a  lady's  character.'  Addison. 

Detracter  (de-trakt'er),  )(.  One  who  de- 
tracts from  the  reputation  of  another;  a  de- 
tractor. '  Detracters  and  malicious  writers.' 
North. 

Detractingly  (de-trakt'ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
detracting  manner 

Detraction  (de-trak'shon),  71,  [L.  detractio, 
a  drawing  off.  See  Detkact,]  l.t  A  with- 
drawing; a  taking  away.  '  The  detraction  of 
eggs  of  the  said  wild-fowl.'  Baco)i.~2.  Tlie 
act  of  taking  something  from  the  reputation 
or  worth  of  another,  with  the  view  to  lessen 
him  in  estimation;  censure;  a  lessening  of 
worth,  the  act  of  depreciating  another  from 
envy  or  malice. 

Black  detraction  will  find  faults  where  they  are 
not.  Massinger. 

Syn.  Depreciation,  disparagement,  slander, 
calumny,  aspersion,  defamation,  censure. 

Detractioust  (de-trak'shus),  a.  Containing 
detraction;  lessening  reputation. 

Detractive  (de-trakt'iv),  a.  1,  Having  the 
quality  or  power  to  take  away.  '  A  detrac- 
tive plaister.'  Knight. — 2.  Having  the  qua- 
lity or  tendency  to  lessen  the  worth  or 
estimation.  '  An  envious  and  detractive 
adversary,'   Bji.  Morton. 

Detracti'venoss  (de-trakt'iv-nes),  n.  Quality 
of  being  detractive,  [Rare.] 

Detractor  (de-trakt'er),  n.  l.  One  who  takes 
away  or  impairs  the  reputation  of  anotlier 
injuriously;  one  who  attempts  to  lessen  the 
worth  or  honour  of  another,— 2,  In  anat. 
the  name  given  to  a  muscle,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  draw  the  part  to  which  it  is 
attached  away  from  some  other  part. — Syn, 
Slanderer,  calumniator,  defamer,  vilifier. 

Detractory  (de-trak'to-ri),  a.  Depreciatory; 
calumnious;  defamatory  by  denial  of  desert. 

The  detractory  lye  takes  from  a  great  man  the 
reputation  that  justly  belongs  to  him.  Arbitthjiot. 

Detractress  (de-trakt'res),  n.    A  female 

detractor;  a  censorious  woman, 
Detrectt  (de-trekf),  v.  t.  and  i.    [L.  de- 

trecto.     See  DETRACT]    To  refuse.  'To 

decreet  the  battle.'  Holinshed. 

Do  not  detrect;  you  know  the  authority  is  mine, 
B.  Jonson. 

Detrectation  t  (de-trekt-il'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  detrecting  or  refusing;  a  declining, 

Cockeram. 

Detriment (de'tri-ment),  n.  \l,.detrimentum, 
a  rubbing  off,  loss,  detriment,  from  detero, 
detritum,  to  rub  off  or  down,  to  wear — de, 
down,  and  tero,  to  rub,]  1,  Loss;  damage; 
injury;  mischief;  harm;  diminution:  a  word 
of  very  general  application;  thus,  we  speak 
of  detriment  to  interest,  property,  religion, 
morals,  reputation,  and  to  land  or  build- 
ings, —2,  A  charge  made  upon  barristers  and 
students  for  repair  of  damages  on  the  rooms 
tliey  occupy, — 3,  In  her.  wane;  eclipse, — 
Si'N,  Injury,  loss,  damage,  disadvantage, 
prejudice,  hurt,  mischief,  harm. 

Detriment  (de'tri-ment),  v.t.  To  injure;  to 
make  worse ;  to  hurt,  '  Others  might  be 
detrimented  thereby,"  Fuller. 

Detrimental  (de-tri-ment'al),  a.  Injurious; 
hurtful;  causing  loss  or  damage.  'Rather 
unseemly  .  .  .  than  materially  detrimeiital 
to  its  strength.'  Burke. — Syn.  Injurious, 
hurtful,  prejudicial,  disadvantageous,  mis- 
cliievous,  pernicious. 

Detrimental  (de-tri-ment'al),  n.  A  lover 
wlio,  owing  to  his  poverty,  is  ineligiljle  as  a 
husband ;  one  who  professes  to  pay  attention 
to  a  lady  without  serious  intentions  of  mar- 
riage.   [Genteel  slang.] 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  don't  happen  to  know 
what  a  detrimental  is.  He  is  a  person  who  pays 
great  attention  to  a  young  lady  without  any  serious 
intentions,  and  thereby  discourages  the  intentions  of 
others.  Auberon  Herbert. 


Detrimentalness  (de-tri-ment'al-nes),  n. 
Quality  of  being  detrimental.  [Rare.] 

Detrital  (de-trit'al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
detritus;  composed  of  detritus,  or  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  detritus;  as,  detrital  matter. 
— Detrital  rocks,  the  name  given  to  such 
rocks  as  appear  to  have  been  derived  fiom 
pre-existing  solid  mineral  matter  by  some 
abrading  power. 

Detrite  (de-trif),  a.    Worn  out.  Clarke, 

Detrition  (de-tri'shon),  n.  [L,  detero.  See 
Detriment,]  A  wearing  off;  the  act  of 
wearing  away. 

Detritus  (de-trit'us),  n.  [L.  detritus,  worn, 
pp,  of  detero,  to  wear.  See  Detriment,] 
1,  In  geol.  a  mass  of  substances  worn  off  or 
detached  from  solid  bodies  by  attrition; 
disintegrated  materials  of  rocks;  as,  diluvial 
detritus.  Detritus  may  consist  of  clay,  sand, 
gravel,  rubbly  fragments,  or  any  admixture 
of  these,  according  to  the  natm'e  of  the 
rocks,  the  disintegrating  agent,  and  the 
amount  of  attrition  to  which  the  rocks  have 
been  subjected.— 2,  ifet.  waste;  disinte- 
grated material,  'Words  which  have  tlius  for 
ages  preserved  their  exact  form  in  the  mass 
of  detritus  of  which  modern  languages  are 
composed.'  Farrar. 

De  trop  (de  tro).  [Fr. ,  too  much,  too  many.  ] 
Not  wanted:  a  term  applied  to  a  person 
wliose  presence  is  inconvenient;  as,  I  found 
I  was  de  trop,  and  retired  accordingly. 

Detrude  (de-trod'),  v.t.  pret,  &  pp,  detruded; 
ppr,  detruding.  [L,  dctrudo,  to  push  or 
thrust  down— de,  down,  and  trudo,  to  thrust,  ] 
To  thrust  down ;  to  push  down  with  force; 
to  force  into,  or  as  into,  a  lower  place  or 
sphere.  'Detruded  down  to  hell."  Sir  J. 
Davies. 

Philosophers  are  of  opinion  that  the  souls  of  men 
may.  for  their  miscarriages,  be  detrtided  into  the 
bodies  of  beasts.  Locke. 

It  (envy)  leads  him  into  the  very  condition  of 
devils,  to  be  detruded  Heaven  for  his  mere  pride  and 
malice.  Felthant. 

Detruncate  (de-trungTcat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp, 
detruncated;  ppr. detruncating.  [L.detrunco, 
to  lop  or  cut  off,  to  behead — de,  and  tnmco, 
to  maim,  to  shorten  by  cutting  off,  truncus, 
cut  short.  See  Trunk,]  To  cut  off;  to  lop; 
to  shorten  by  cutting, 

Detruncation  (de-trung-ka'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  cutting  off. 

Detrusion (de-tro'zhon),  n.  [See  Detrude,] 
The  act  of  thrusting  or  driving  down, — 
Force  nf  detrusion,  in  meek,  the  strain  to 
which  a  body,  as  a  beam,  is  subjected  when 
it  is  compressed  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  length  of  the  fibres,  the  points  of 
support  being  very  near  and  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  place  at  which  the  force  is  ap- 
plied. 

Dettet  (def),  n.  Debt, 

Detteless  t  a.    Free  from  debt.  Chaucer. 

Detumescencet  (de-tu-mes'sens),  n,  [L,  de, 
priv, ,  and  tumesco,  inceptive  from  tumeo,  to 
swell,  ]  Diminution  of  swelling,  Cudworth. 

Deturb  t  (de-terb'),  v.  t.  To  throw  into  con- 
fusion; to  throw  down  with  violence. 

As  soon  may  the  walls  of  heaven  be  scaled  and  thy 
throne  detitrbed  3.S  he  can  be  foiled  that  is  defenced 
with  thy  power.  Bf.  Hall. 

Deturnt  (de-tern'),  v.t.  To  turn  away  or 
aside;  to  divert.  '  While  the  sober  aspect 
and  severity  of  bare  precepts  deturn  many 
from  lending  a  pleased  ear  to  the  wholesome 
doctrine.    Sir  K.  Dighy. 

Deturpate  (de-ter'pat),  v.t.  [L.  deturpo, 
deturpatum,  to  disfigure — de,  and  turpo, 
from  turpis,  foul.]    To  defile.  [Rare.] 

Errors,  superstitions,  heresies,  and  impieties,  which 
had  detiirpated  the  face  of  the  Church. 

yer.  Taylor. 

Deturpation  (de-tferp-a'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  defiling  or  corrupting;  a  corruption.  '  Cor- 
rections and  detinpations,  and  mistakes  of 
transcribers.'   Jer.  Taylor, 

Deuce  (dus),  n.  [Fr.  deux,  two.]  Two;  a 
card  or  die  with  two  spots;  a  term  used  in 
gaming. 

Deuce,  Deuse  (diis),  n.  [Explained  by  Skeat 
with  great  probability  as  simply  L.  deus, 
God,  de\is,  borrowed  from  French  usage, 
being  found  as  an  interjection  in  early  Eng- 
lish works.  L.G.  duus,  G,  daus,  are  used 
similarly,  and  may  have  tlie  same  origin. 
Others  connect  it  witli  Armor,  dus,  teuz,  a 
goblin,  teuzi,  to  disappear.]  The  devil;  per- 
dition :  useti  only  in  exclamatory  or  inter- 
jectional  phrases  without  tlie  article  or 
with  the  definite  article;  as,  go  to  the  deuce! 
deuce  take  you ! 

It  was  the  prettiest  prologue  as  he  wrote  it; 
Well,  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  ha'n't  forgot  it. 

Cong-reT/e. 


Deuce-ace  (diis'as),  n.  A  throw  of  two  dice, 
one  of  whicli  turns  up  one  and  the  other  two. 

Moth.  Then.  I  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the 
gross  sum  of  deuce-ace  amounts  to. 
Arjn.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two. 
Moth.  Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call  three.  Shak. 

Deuced,  Deused  (diis'ed),  a.  Devilish;  ex- 
cessive; confounded:  often  used  adverbially. 
[Fashionable  slang.] 

It'll  be  a  deuced  unpleasant  thing  if  she  takes  it 
into  her  head  to  let  out  when  those  fellows  are  here. 

Dickens. 

Deucedly,  Deusedly  (dus'ed-li),  adv.  Devil- 
ishly; confouniledly. 

Deused,  a.    See  Deuced. 

Deutero-canonical  (dii'te-r6  ka-nou"ik-al), 
a.  [Or.  deuteros,  second,  and  E.  canonical.] 
A  term  applied  to  those  books  of  Scripture 
that  were  admitted  into  the  canon  after  the 
rest. 

Deuterogamist  (du-ter-og'a-mist),  n.  One 

who  marries  a  second  time. 
Deuterogamy  (dii-ter-og'a-mi),  n.  [Gr. 

deuteros,  second,  and  gamos,  marriage,]  A 

second  marriage  after  the  death  of  the  first 

husband  or  wife. 

You  here  see  that  unfortunate  divine  who  has  so 
long,  and  it  would  ill  become  me  to  say,  successfully 
fought  against  the  deuterogatny  of  the  a^e, 

l^oldsfnith. 

Deuteronomy  ( dii-t6r-on'o-mi ),  n.  [Gr, 

deuteros,  second,  and  nomas,  law,]  The 
second  law  or  second  statement  of  the  law; 
the  name  given  to  tlie  fifth  book  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, 

Deuteropathia,  Deuteropathy  (dii't^r-6- 
pa"thi-a,  du-ter-op'a-thi),  n.  [Gr.  deuteros, 
second,  and  pathos,  suffering,  feeling.]  In 
med.  a  secondary  disease  or  sympathetic 
affection  of  one  part  with  another,  as  of 
headache  from  an  overloatled  stomach. 

DeuteropathiC  (dii'ter-o-pa"thik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  deuteropathy. 

Deuteroscopy  ( du-ter-os'ko-pi ),  n.  [Gr. 
dcH<(;ros,second,ands/foj3eo,to  see.]  1.  Second 
sight.  [Rare.] 

I  felt  by  anticipation  the  horrors  of  the  Highland 
seers,  whom  their  gift  of  deuteroscopy  compels  to 
witness  things  unmeet  for  mortal  eyes. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  The  second  view,  or  that  which  is  seen 
upon  a  second  view;  the  meaning  beyond 
the  literal  sense;  second  intention.  'Not 
attaining  the  deuteroscopy  or  second  inten- 
tion of  the  words.'  Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare.] 

DeuterOZOOid  (d(i'ter-o-zo"oid),  n.  [Gr.  deu- 
teros, second,  z6o)i,  an  animal,  and  eidos,  re- 
semblance.] A  term  given  to  a  zooid  pro- 
duced by  gemmation  from  a  zooid. 

Deuthydroguret,  Deutohydroguret  (diit- 
hi-drog'u-ret,  du'to-lii-drog"u-ret),  n.  In 
chem.  an  old  term  for  a  compound  of  two 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  some 
other  element. 

Deutoplasm  (dQ'to-plazm),  n.  In  biol.  a 
term  applied  by  the  younger  Van  Beneden 
to  that  portion  of  the  yolk  of  ova  which 
furnishes  materials  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  embryo  and  its  accessories  (the  proto- 
plasm). 

Deutoxide,  Deutoxyde  (dii-toks'id),  n.  [Gr. 
deuteros,  second,  and  E.  oxide.]  In  chem. 
a  term  formerly  employed  to  denote  a  com- 
pound containing  two  atoms  of  oxygen  to 
one  or  more  of  a  metal;  as,  the  deutoxide  of 
copper;  the  deutoxide  of  mercury,  <fec. 

De'Vall  (de-val'),  v.i.  [Probably  from  0,  Fr. 
defallir.  Mod.  Fr,  d^faillir,  to  fail.]  To  in- 
termit; to  cease.  [Scotch.] 

De'Vall  (de-val'),  n.  Stop;  cessation  ;  inter- 
mission ;  as,  it  rained  ten  days  without  de- 
rail. [Scotch,] 

Devaporation  (de-va'per-a''shon),  n.  [De, 
and  1.  vaporatio.]  The  change  of  vapour 
into  water,  as  in  the  formation  of  rain. 

Devastt  (de-vasf),  v.t.  [L.  devasto.  See 
Devastate,]  To  lay  waste;  to  devastate, 
'  The  thirty  years'  war  that  devasted  Ger- 
many,' Bolingbroke^ 

Devastate  (de'vas-tat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  de- 
vastated; ppr.  devastating.  [L.  devasto,  de- 
vastatum,  to  lay  waste — de,  intens.,  and 
vasto,  to  waste;  Fr.  devaster.  See  Waste,] 
To  lay  waste;  to  ravage;  to  desolate.— Syn. 
To  waste,  ravage,  desolate,  harry,  pillage, 
plunder. 

Devastation  (de-vas-ta'shon),  n.  [L,  devas- 
tatio,  from  devasto,  devastatum.  See  Devas- 
tate.] 1.  The  act  of  devastating,  or  the 
state  of  being  devastated ;  waste ;  ravage ; 
havoc;  desolation. 

Even  now  the  devastation  is  begun, 

And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done. 

Goldsmith. 

2.  In  law,  waste  of  the  goods  of  a  deceased 
person  by  an  executor  or  administrator. — 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc,  abune;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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SrN.  Desolation,  ravage,  waste,  havoc,  de- 
struction, ruin,  overthrow. 

Devastavit  (de-vas-ta'vit),  n.  [L.,  he  has 
wasted.]  In  lato,  the  waste  or  misapplica- 
tion of  tlie  assests  of  a  deceased  person  com- 
mitted by  an  executor. 

Deve,t  n.    Deaf.  Chaucer. 

Devel,  Devle  (dev'el,  dev'l),  n.  A  very  hard 
blow.  [Scotch.] 

Death's  g:ien  the  lodjje  an  unco  d^^/. 

Tarn  Samson's  dead.  Bunts. 

Develin  (de've-lin),  n.  The  swift  {Cypselus 
Apus).    [Derbysliire  and  Yorkshire.] 

Develop,  Develope  (de-vel'up),  v.t.  [Fr. 
divelopper,  O.  i'r.  desveloper,  from  prefix 
des,  L.  dis,  apai't,  and,  according  to  Skeat,  a 
Teut.  verb  =  O.E.  wlappe,  E.  lorap;  similarly 
envelop.}  1.  To  uncover;  to  unfold  ;  to  lay 
open;  to  disclose  or  make  known  something 
concealed  or  withheld  from  notice;  to  un- 
ravel; as,  the  general  began  to  develop  the 
plan  of  his  operations;  to  develop  a  plot. 

Tliese  serve  to  develop  its  tenets.  Mibier. 

2.  In  photog.  to  cause  to  become  visible;  to 
make  use  of  some  of  tlie  various  processes 
employed  to  bring  out  tlie  previously  in- 
visible or  dimly  visible  image  on  the  plate. 
See  Development.— 3.  Inhiol.  to  impart  the 
impulse  or  power  to  organized  matter, 
which  enables  it  to  go  through  the  process 
of  natural  evolution  from  an  embryo  state  or 
previous  stage  to  that,  or  towards  that,  in 
which  the  original  idea  is  fully  exliibited.— 
4.  In  math,  to  change  the  form  of,  as  of  an 
algebraic  expression,  by  performing  certain 
operations  on  it,  but  without  altering  its 
value.— Syn.  To  uncover,  unfold,  disclose, 
e.Khil)it,  unravel,  disentangle. 
Develop  (de-vel'up),  v.i.  1.  To  advance 
from  one  stage  to  another  by  a  process  of 
natural  or  inherent  evolution;  as,  the  mind 
develops  from  year  to  year;  specifically,  in 
iiol.  to  go  through  a  process  of  gradual 
evolution,  passing  from  the  low-est  stage 
through  others  of  greater  maturity  towards 
the  perfect  or  finished  state;  as,  the  foetus 
develops  in  the  womb;  the  seed  develops  into 
the  plant. 

Because  not  poets  enough  to  understand 

That  life  develops  from  within.     E.  B.  Broivjiiitg. 

2.  To  1)0  formed  by  natural  growth;  to  be 
evolved;  to  proceed  or  come  forth  naturally 
from  some  vivifying  soiirce;  as,  the  flower 
develops  from  the  Inid.  —3.  To  become  visible ; 
to  show  itself;  as,  his  schemes  developed  at 
length;  sijecifically,  in  photog.  to  become 
visible,  as  a  picture  does  when  undergoing 
the  process  of  development.  See  Develop- 
ment. 

Developable  (de-vel'up-a-bl)  a.    That  may 

develop  or  be  developed. 
Developed  (de-vel'upt),  pp.    l.  Unfolded; 

laid  open;  disclosed. — 2.  In  her.  unfurled, 

as  colours  fiying. 

Developer  (de-vel'up-er),  n.  One  who  de- 
velops or  unfolds. 

Development  (de-vel'up-ment),  n.  1.  An 
unfolding;  the  discovering  of  something 
secret  or  withheld  from  the  knowledge  of 
others;  disclosure;  full  exhibition;  the  im- 
ravelling  of  a  plot.— 2.  In  math,  a  term 
in  frequent  use  to  denote  tlie  transforma- 
tion of  any  function  into  the  form  of  a  series; 
also,  the  process  by  w  hich  any  mathematical 
expression  is  cliangeil  into  another  of  equiv- 
alent value  or  meaning  and  of  more  expand- 
ed form.— 3.  The  exliibition  of  new  features; 
gradual  growth  or  advancement  through 
progressive  changes.  '  A  new  development  of 
imagination,  taste,  and  poetry.'  Ckanning. 

Can  we  conceive  of  a  period  of  human  develop- 
tne?it  at  which  religion  is  the  worship  of  the  beauti- 
ful! Dr.  Caird. 

4.  Specificall}',  the  term  used  to  express  tlie  or- 
ganic changes  which  take  place  in  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies,  from  their  embryo  state 
until  they  arrive  at  maturity. — 5.  In  photog. 
the  process  following  exposure,  by  which  the 
image  on  the  plate  is  rendered  visible  by  tlie 
precipitation  of  new  material  on  that  portion 
of  the  sensitive  surface  whicli  has  been  acted 
on  by  light.  The  material  deposited  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  process.  In  the  da- 
guerreotype process  it  is  mercury;  in  the 
negative  processes  with  the  salts  of  silver,  it 
is  silver  combined  witli  organic  matter;  while 
in  the  chrysotype  process  it  is  gold.— Devel- 
opmejit  theory,  (a)  in  theol.  the  theory  that 
man's  conception  of  his  relations  to  the  in- 
finite is  progressive  but  never  complete.  The 
supporters  of  this  theory  are  divided  into  two 
chief  sections,  one  holding  that  these  rela- 
tions are  completely  embodied  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  that  our  appreciation  of 


scriptural  truth  varies  in  every  age,  advanc- 
ing or  retrograding  in  accordance  with  the 
advance  or  retrogression  of  the  general  in- 
telligence, while  it  may  be  increased  by  ap- 
propriation from  the  contributions  to  scrip- 
tural elucidation  made  at  various  times. 
The  other  section  maintains  that  Scripture  is 
merely  the  expression  of  the  highest  convic- 
tions of  man's  relations  to  the  infinite  and 
his  consequent  duties,  attained  at  the  date 
of  its  enunciation,  and  consequently  that 
neither  Scripture  nor  any  other  embodiment 
of  religious  belief  can  adequately  express 
the  conceptions  of  succeeding  ages,  (b)  In 
biol.  the  tlieory  that  plants  and  animals  are 
capable  of  advancing,  in  successive  genera- 
tions, and  through  an  infinite  variety  of 
stages,  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state  of  ex- 
istence, and  that  tlie  more  highly  organized 
forms  at  present  existing  are  not  the  result 
of  special  creations,  but  are  the  descendants 
of  lower  forms.  See  Evolution. —Syn. 
Unfolding,  unravelling,  disentanglement, 
growth,  increase,  evolution,  progress. 

Developmental  (de-vel'up-ment-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  development;  formed  or  charac- 
terized by  development;  as,  the  develop- 
mental  power  of  a  germ. 

Devenustatet  (de-ve-nus'tat),  v.t.  [L.  de, 
and  vcnustas,  beauty.]  To  deprive  of  beauty 
or  grace. 

Devergence,  Devergency  (de-v^rj'ens,  de- 
verj'en-si).  n.    Same  as  Divergence. 

Devest  (de-vest'),  v.t.    [I'r.  devetir — de,  and 
vetir,  to  clothe,  L.  vestio,  from  vestis,  a  i 
vest,  a  garment.]   1.  To  divest  (which  see). 

2.  In  laiv,  to  alienate,  as  title  or  right. 
[Almost  invariably  written  Divest,  except  in 
the  legal  sense.] 

Devest  (de-vesf),  II.  i.    In  laiv,  to  be  lost  or 

alienated,  as  a  title  or  an  estate. 
Devext  (de'veks),  a.    [L.  devexiis,  sloping, 

from  deveho,  devexum,  to  carry  down— de, 

down,  and  veho,  to  carry.]   Bending  down. 

Da  ilcy. 

Devex.t  Devexityt  (de-veks',  de-veks'i-ti), 
n.  A  bending  or  sloping  down;  incurvation 
downwards.  'The  world's  devex.'  May. 
'  The  Heaven's  devexity.'   Sir  J.  Davies. 

Devexa  (de-veks'a),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  ru- 
miuants,  of  which  the  giraffe  is  the  only  liv- 
ing representative. 

De'vi  (de'vi),  n.   See  Durga. 

De'viant.t  a.   Deviating.  Chaucer. 

Deviate  (de'vi-at),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  deviated; 
ppr.  deviating.  [L.  devio,  deviatum,  to  turn 
from  the  straight  road,  from  devius,  out  of 
the  way — de,  from,  and  via,  way.]  1.  To 
turn  aside  or  wander  from  the  common  or 
right  way,  course,  or  line,  either  in  a  literal 
or  figurative  sense;  to  err;  to  swerve;  as,  to 
deviate  from  the  common  track  or  path,  or 
from  a  true  course.  '  To  deviate  from  the 
truth. '  Worcester. 

There  nature  deviates,  and  here  wanders  will. 

Pope. 

Syn.  To  swerve,  stray,  wander,  digress,  de- 
part, diverge,  differ,  vary,  err. 

De'viate  (de'vi-at),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  deviate. 
'To  deviate  a  needle.'   J.  D.  Forbes. 

De'viation  (de-vi-a'shon),  n.  1.  A  wandering 
or  turning  aside  from  the  right  way,  course, 
or  line. — 2.  Variation  from  a  common  or 
established  rule,  from  a  certain  standard,  or 
from  analogy. 

Having  once  surveyed  the  true  and  proper  natural 
alphabet,  we  may  easily  discover  the  deviLttwits  irom 
it.  Holder. 

3.  A  wandering  from  the  path  of  duty;  want 
of  conformity  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  God; 
error;  sin;  obliquity  of  conduct. 

Worthy  persons  if  inadvertently  drawn  into  a  devi- 
atioji,  will  endeavour  instantly  to  recover  their  lost 
ground.  Richardsott. 

4.  In  com.  the  voluntary  departure  of  a 
ship  without  necessity  from  tlie  regular  and 
usual  course  of  the  specific  voyage  insured. 
This  discharges  the  underwriters  from  tlieir 
responsibility. — Deviation  of  a  falling  body, 
that  deviation  from  the  perpendicular  line 
of  descent  which  falling  bodies  experience 
in  tlieir  descent,  in  consequence  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis. — Deviation  of 
the  compass,  the  deviation  of  a  ship's  com- 
pass from  the  true  magnetic  meridian, 
caused  by  the  near  presence  of  iron.  In 
iron  sliips  the  amount  of  deviation  depends 
upon  tlie  direction,  witli  regard  to  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  in  which  the  sliip  lay  wlien 
being  built.  It  is  least  when  the  ship  has 
been  built  with  lier  head  south.  Armour- 
plated  ships  sliould  be  plated  with  their 
head  in  a  tlifferent  direction  from  that  in 
which  they  lay  when  built.  The  mode  now 


generally  employed  to  correct  deviation  is 
by  introducing  on  board  ship  masses  of  iron 
and  magnets  to  exactly  neutralize  the  ac- 
tion of  the  ship's  magnetism.  Compasses 
are  sometimes  carried  on  masts  in  iron 
vessels  as  a  means  of  removing  them  from 
the  disturbing  infiuence  of  the  iron  of  the 
hull.  In  this  position  they  sei-ve  as  stan- 
dards of  comparison  for  the  binnacle  com- 
pass. Wooden  ships  are  also  affected,  though 
in  a  far  less  degree,  by  the  direction  in  which 
they  lie  wlien  liuilding. 
De'Vice  (de-vis'),  n.  [Fr.  deviser.  It.  divisare, 
to  think,  imagine,  devise;  lit.  to  arrange 
one's  thoughts  by  separating  or  distinguish- 
ing between  them,  from  L.  divido,  divisum, 
to  divide— c2i  for  dis,  asunder,  and  video, 
visum,  to  see.]  1.  Tliat  which  is  formed  by 
design  or  invented;  scheme;  artificial  con- 
trivance; stratagem;  project:  sometimes  in 
a  good  sense,  more  generally  in  a  bad  sense, 
as  artifices  are  usually  employed  for  bad 
purposes. 

His  device  is  against  Babylon,  to  destroy  it. 

Jer.  li.  II. 

He  disappointeth  the  devices  of  the  crafty. 

Job  V.  12. 

They  imagined  a  mischievous  device.  Ps.  xxi.  ii. 
2.  Invention ;  genius ;  faculty  of  devising. 
'Full  of  noble  device.'  Shak.S.  Anything 
fancifully  conceived,  as  a  picture,  pattern, 
piece  of  embroidery,  cut  or  ornament  of  a 
gamient,  and  the  like. 

This  device  was  sent  me  by  a  nun.  Shak. 

4.  An  emblem  intended  to  represent  a  fa- 
mily, person,  action,  or  quality,  with  a  suit- 
able motto :  used  in  painting,  sculpture, 
and  heraldry.  It  generally  consists  in  a  me- 


1 


I,  Device  of  Henry  VII.  (Westminster  Abbey). 
2,  Device  of  Anne  Boleyn. 


taphorical  similitude  between  the  things  re- 
presenting and  represented,  as  the  figure  of 
a  plough  representing  agriculture.  Hence- 

5.  The  motto  attached  to,  or  suited  for, 
such  an  emblem. 

A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device. 

Excelsior !  Lon^elloTV. 

6.  t  A  spectacle ;  a  show.  '  Masques  and 
devices  welcome.'  Beau,  d-  Fl. — Syn.  Con- 
trivance, invention,  design,  scheme,  project, 
stratagem,  emblem,  motto. 

Deviceful  (de-vis'ful),  a.  Full  of,  or  per- 
taining to,  devices.  '  Deviceful  art.'  Spen- 
ser, [ilare.] 

To  tell  the  glory  of  the  feast  that  day, 
The  goodly  service,  the  deviceful  sights, 
The  bridegroom's  state,  the  bride's  most  rich  array. 

Spenser. 

De'VicefuUy  (de-vis'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner curiously  contrived.  [Rare.] 

De'vi!  (de'vil),  n.  [A.  Sax.  deofol,  from  L.  dia- 
bolus,  Gr.  diabolos,  the  accuser,  from  dia- 
ballCi,  to  accuse.]  1.  In  theol.  an  evil  spirit 
or  being;  specifically,  the  evil  one,  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  the  traducer,  fatlier 
of  lies,  tempter,  &c.,  and  referred  to  under 
the  names  Satan,  Lucifer,  Belial,  Apollyon, 
Abaddon,  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Adversai'y, 
&c.  '  Vexed  with  a  devil.'  Mat.  xxv.  22. 
Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil.         Jn.  viii.  44. 

2.  A  very  wicked  person;  a  traitor. 

Have  I  not  chosen  you  twelve  ?  and  one  of  you  is  a 
devil  >  Jn.  vi.  10. 

3.  Any  great  evil. 

A  war  of  profit  mitigates  the  evil ; 

But  to  be  tax'd,  and  beaten,  is  the  devil. 

Gra7iville. 

4^  An  expletive  expressing  wonder,  vexa- 
tion, &c. 

The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare  : 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there.  Pope. 

5.  An  idol  or  false  god.  Lev.  xvii.  7;  2  Chr. 
xi.  15.-6.  The  name  popularly  given  in  Tas- 
mania to  a  marsupial  animal  (Dasyiinis  ur- 
siniis)  of  great  ferocity.    See  D.is^Ynius. — 

7.  A  printer's  errand-boy.  Formerly,  the 
boy  who  took  the  printed  sheets  from  the 
tyiiipaii  of  the  press. 


ch,  cAain;  ch.  Sc.  loc/i;  s,  go;  j,  job;  ii,  Fr.  tot;  ug,  sing;  TH,  t/ien;  th,  i/iin;  ■vv,  icig;  wh,  tt'/iig;  zli,  a^ure.— See  KEY. 
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They  do  commonly  so  black  and  bedaub  tliem- 
selves  that  the  workmen  do  jocosely  call  them  dtrvils. 

Moxon. 

8.  The  machine  through  which  cotton  or  wool 
is  first  passed  to  prepare  it  for  the  canting 
macliines;  ateazing  macliine;  a  macliine  for 
cutting  up  rags  and  old  cloth  into  flock  and 
for  other  purposes.— 9.  In  cookery,  a  disli,  as 
a  bone  witli  some  meat  on  it,  grilled  with 
Cayenne  pepper.— To  play  the  devil  with,  to 
ruin ;  to  destroy ;  to  molest  or  liurt  ex- 
tremely. Shale. — To  give  the  devil  his  due, 
to  do  justice  to  the  devil  or  a  bad  man;  to 
call  a  man,  especially  a  man  of  bad  char- 
acter, no  worse  than  he  is;  to  give  him  credit 
for  any  good  there  is  in  him.  '  To  give  the 
devil  his  due,  John  Calvin  was  a  great  man.' 
Bp.  Berkeley. — To  go  to  the  devil,  to  go  to 
ruin:  as,  he  is  going  to  the  devil;  his  affairs 
are  going  to  the  devil. — Go  to  the  devil!  Go 
about  your  business,  which,  for  all  I  care, 
may  be  to  the  evil  one! — The  devil  to  pay. 
Tliis  phrase  has  its  origin  in  a  nautical 
phrase,  '  the  devil  to  pay,  and  no  pitcli  hot,' 
the  devil  being  a  certain  seam  so  called  from 
its  awkwardness  to  caulk. 

Devil  de'vil),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  devilled;  ppr. 
dci'illing.  1.  To  make  devilish,  orlikeadevil; 
2.  To  pepper  or  season  excessively  and  broil: 
a  term  used  in  cookery.  'A  devilled  leg 
of  turkey.'  W.  Irving. —  S.  To  cut  up,  cloth 
or  rags,  by  an  instrument  called  a  devil. 

Devil-bird  (de'vil-berd),  n.  The  name  some- 
times applied  to  the  members  of  the  genus 
Dicrurus,  natives  of  India. 

Devilet  (de'vil-et),  n.  A  little  devil;  a 
devilkin.  [Rare.] 

Devil-fish  (de'vil-fish),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  a  large  species  of  ray,  the  Lophius 
piscatorius,  otherwise  called  the  American 
angler,  fishing-frog,  sea-devil,  toad-flsh,  &c. 
See  Angler. 

Deviling  t  (de'vil-iug),  n.  A  young  devil. 
Beau,  ifc  PI. 

Devilisll  (de'vil-ish),  a.  1.  Partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  the  devil;  pertaining  to  the 
devil;  diabolical;  very  evil  and  mischievous; 
malicious;  as,  a  devilish  scheme.  'Devilish 
wickedness.'  Sir  P.  Sidney.— 2.  Excessive; 
enormous:  in  a  vulgar  and  ludicrous  sense. 
'A  devilish  cheat.'  Addison. — Syn.  Diabo- 
lical, infernal,  hellish,  satanic,  wicked,  mali- 
cious. 

Devilisllly(de'vil-ish-li),  adv.  1.  In  amanner 
suiting  the  devil;  diabolically;  wickedly. — 
2.  Greatly;  excessively:  in  a  vulgar  sense. 

Devilishness  (de'vil-ish-nes),  n.  The  quali- 
ties of  tlie  devil.  '  The  devilishness  of  their 
temper.'  Edwards. 

Devilism  t  (de'vil-izm),  ?i.  The  state  of  devils; 
diabolical  wickedness.  '  Not  heresy,  but 
devilism.'    Bp.  Hall. 

Devilize  t  (de'vil-iz),  v.  t.  To  place  among 
devils. 

He  that  would  deify  a  saint  should  wrong  him  as 
much  as  he  that  would  devilize  him.        I3p.  Hail. 

Devilkin  (de'vil-kin),  n.    A  little  devil. 

Devilled  (de'vild),  p.  and  a.  Peppered  exces- 
sively; as,  devilled  chicken;  dei'i'Hed  kidneys. 

Devil-may-care  (de'vil-ma-kar),  a.  Rollick- 
ing; reckless.  [Slang.] 

He  was  a  mii^hty  free-and-easy,  rovingf.  dcL'il-may- 
cizresort  of  person,  was  my  uncle,  gentlemen.  Dickens. 

Devilment  (de'vil-ment),  n.  Trickery;  rogu- 
ishness ;  devilry ;  prank ;  sport :  often  used 
in  a  ludicrous  sense  without  necessarily  im- 
plying malice ;  as,  he  did  it  out  of  mere 
devilment. 

This  is  our  ward,  our  pretty  Rose — brought  her  up 
to  town  to  see  all  the  devihnents  and  things.  Morton. 

Devilry  (de'vil-ri),  n.  Devilment;  extreme 
wickedness ;  wicked  mischief.  '  Stark  de- 
vilry.' Moore. 

But  better  this  honest  simplicity  than  the  devilries 
of  the  Faust  of  Goethe.  Hazlitt. 

Devil's  Advocate  (de'vilz  ad'vo-kat),  n.  In 
the  B.  Cath.  Ch.  a  person  appointed  to  raise 
douljts  against  the  claims  of  a  candidate  for 
canonization.    See  ADVOCATUS  DiABOLI. 

Devil's  Bit  (de'vilz  hit),  n.  The  common 
name  of  a  species  of  scabious  (Scabiosa 
sHccisa),  nat.  order  Dipsacese.  It  has  heads 
of  blue  flowers  nearly  globular,  and  a  flesliy 
root,  wliich  is  as  it  were  cut  or  bitten  off 
abruptly.  It  flowers  from  .Tune  to  October, 
and  is  common  in  meadows  and  pastures. 
Tile  devil  is  said  to  have  bit  its  root  out  of 
envy  because  it  possessed  so  many  virtues 
and  was  so  lieneflcial  to  mankind — whence 
tlie  name.  It  is  said  to  yield  a  green  dye, 
and  to  lie  sulHcientiy  astringent  tor  tanning. 

Devil's  Coach-horse  (de'vilz  koch'liors),  n. 
Tlie  iio))ular  name '  if  a  large  species  of  beetle 
{Ocypus  olens),  belonging  to  the  tribe  Bra- 


chelytra,  of  pentamerous  Coleoptera,  com- 
mon in  this  country.  It  has  the  habit  of 
turning  up  the  end  of  its  body  when  alarmed 
or  irritated.  Wlien  it  assumes  tliis  attitude, 
standing  its  ground  defiantly  with  open 
jaws  and  elevated  tail,  it  presents  a  most 
diabolical  appearance,  whence  the  popular 
name. 

Devil's  Darning-needle  (de'vilz  diirn'ing- 

ned'l),  ji.  'X'lie  popular  name  in  the  United 
States  of  various  species  of  the  dragon-fly, 
so  called  fnim  tlieir  long  cylindrical  bodies 
reseinliling  needles. 

Devil's-dung  (de'vilz-dung),  n.  The  old 
pliaimaceutical  name  of  asafetida. 

Devil's-dust  (de'vilz-dust),  n.  The  name 
given  to  Hock  made  by  the  machine  called 
tlie  devil  out  of  old  woollen  materials; 
slioddy. 

Devil's-guts  (de'vi!z-guts),  n.  The  lesser 
dodder,  or  Cuscuta  Ejiitln/mxm,  nat.  order 
Convolvulacea;,  a  plant  wliii  li  is  parasitic 
on  furze,  heatli,  tliyme,  and  otlier  plants. 

Devilship  (de'vil-sliip),  >i.  Tlie  person  or 
character  of  a  devil:  a  ludicrous  title  of 
address,  on  type  of  lordship,  to  the  devil. 
Cowley. 

Devil's  Own  (de'vilz  on),  n.  1.  A  name 
given  by  General  Picton  to  the  88th  Regi- 
ment from  their  bravery  in  the  field  and 
disorder  in  the  camp.— 2.  The  title  humor- 
ously or  sarcastically  applied  to  the  volun- 
teer corps  of  tlie  Inns  of  Court  from  the 
members  being  lawyers. 

Deviltry  (de'vil-tri),  n.  Diabolical  act; 
mischief;  devilry.  [Low.] 

Devil-worship  (de'vil-wer-ship),  n.  The 
worship  paid  to  the  devil,  an  evil  spirit,  a 
malignant  deity,  or  the  personified  evil  prin- 
ciple in  nature,  by  many  of  tlie  primitive 
tribes  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  under 
the  assumption  that  the  good  deity  does  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  world,  or  tliat  the 
powers  of  evil  are  as  mighty  as  the  powers 
of  good,  and  have  in  consequence  to  be 
bribed  and  reconciled. 

Devil-worshipper  (de'vil-wur'ship-per),  n. 
One  wlio  worships  a  devil,  a  malignant  deity, 
or  evil  spirit. 

Devining,  t  n.    Divination.  Chaucer. 

Devious  (de'vi-us),  a.  [L.  devius—de,  and 
via,  way.]  1.  Out  of  the  common  way  or 
track;  as,  a  devious  com'se.  'The  devious 
patlis  where  wanton  fancy  leads.'   Rowe. — 

2.  Following  circuitous  or  winding  paths; 
rambling. 

To  bless  the  wildly  devious  morning  walk.  ThoTtison 

3.  Erring;  going  astray  from  rectitude  or  the 
divine  precepts. 

Fell  here  and  there  through  the  branches  a  tremu- 
lous gleam  of  the  moonlight. 

Like  the  sweet  thoughts  of  love  on  a  darkened  and 
devious  spirit.  Longfello-w. 

Syn.  Circuitous,  roundabout,  erratic,  rov- 
ing, rambling\  erring,  straying. 
Deviously  (de'vi-us-li),  adv.    In  a  devious 
manner. 

Deviousness  (de'vi-us-nes),  n.  Departure 
frniu  a  regular  course;  wandering. 

Devirginate  (de-vei-'jin-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
devirginated;  ppr.  devirginating.  [L.L.  de- 
virgino,  devirginatum,  to  deflower.]  To  de- 
prive of  virginity;  to  deflour.  Sandys. 

Devirginatet  (de-ver'jin-at),  p.  and  a.  De- 
prived of  virginity.  '  Fair  Hero,  left  devir- 
ginate.'   Chapman  £  Marlowe. 

Devirgination  (de-ver'jin-a"shon),  n.  De- 
privation of  virginity.  Feltham. 

Devisable  (de-viz'a-bl),  a.  [See  the  verb.] 
1.  That  may  be  bequeathed  or  given  by 
will. — 2.  That  can  be  invented  or  contrived. 

Devise (de-viz'),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  devised;  ppr. 
devising.  [Fr.  deviser,  to  talk  or  interchange 
thoughts;  It.  divisare,  to  tliink,  divide,  or 
share,  from  L.  divisus,  divido.  See  Device.] 

1.  To  invent;  to  contrive;  to  form  in  the  mind 
by  new  combinations  of  ideas,  new  applica- 
tions of  principles,  or  new  arrangement  of 
parts;  to  strike  out  by  thought;  to  plan;  to 
scheme;  to  project;  to  excogitate;  to  com- 
pose; as,  to  devise  an  engine  or  machine;  to 
devise  a  new  mode  of  writing;  to  devise  a 
plan  of  defence;  to  (Ze me  arguments.  'De- 
vising their  own  daughter's  death.'  Tenny- 
son. 

To  devise  curious  works,  to  work  in  gold  and  silver. 

Ex.  XXXV.  32. 

For  thirty  pence  he  (Judas)  did  my  death  dern'se. 
Who  at  three  hundred  did  the  ointment  prize. 

G.  Herbert. 

2.  In  law,  to  give  or  bequeath  by  will,  as 
land  or  other  real  estate. 

Was  it  ever  intended  that  the  king  could  empower 
his  subjects  to  devise  their  freeholds  or  to  levy  fines 
of  their  entailed  lands?  Hallam. 


3.  t  To  think  of;  to  guess  at.  Spenser.— 

4.  t  To  plan  or  scheme  for;  to  purpose  to 
obtain. 

Fools  they  therefore  are, 
Which  fortunes  do  by  vows  devise.  Spenser. 
6.t  To  direct;  to  order.   Chaucer.  — Syn.  To 
invent,  contrive,  excogitate,  plan,  scheme, 
concoct,  mature,  bequeath. 
Devise  (de-viz'),  v.i.    To  consider;  to  con- 
trive; to  lay  a  plan;  to  form  a  scheme;  to 
excogitate. 

Devise  how  you  will  use  him  when  he  comes.  Shak. 

Formerly  followed  by  of.  '  Let  us  devise  of 
ease.'  Spenser. 

Devise  (de-viz'),  n.  [See  Devise,  ^).<.]  1.  Pri- 
marily, a  dividing  or  division ;  hence,  the 
act  of  bequeathing  by  will;  the  act  of  giving 
or  distributing  real  estate  by  a  testator. — 
2.  A  will  or  testament.— 3.  A  share  of  estate 
bequeathed.— 4. t  Contrivance;  scheme  In- 
vented; device;  hence,  direction,  in  accord- 
ance witli  plan  devised.  '  We  wol  ben  reuled 
at  his  devise.'  Chaucer. 

Devisee  (de-vi-ze'),  n.  Tlie  person  to  whom 
a  devise  is  made ;  one  to  whom  real  estate  is 
bequeathed. 

Deviser  (de-viz'er),  n.   One  who  contrives  or 

invents;  a  contriver;  an  inventor. 
Devisor  (de-vlz'er),  n.     One  who  gives  by 

will;  one  who  bequeaths  lands  or  tenements. 
Devitahlet  (de'vit-a-bl),  a.    [L.  devito, 

devitatum,  to  avoid— de,  and  vito,  to  shun, 

avoid.]   Avoidaljle.  Bailey. 
Devitalize  (de-vi'tal-iz),  v.  t.    To  deprive  of 

vitality;  to  take  away  life  from.   See  extract 

under  Devive. 

Devitationt  (de-vit-a'shon),  n.  [L.  devitatio. 
See  Devitable.]   An  escaping.  Bailey. 

Devitrification(de-vi'tri-fi-ka"shon),)i.  [Pre- 
fix de,  priv.,  and  vitrification.]  The  act  of 
depriving  glass  of  its  transparency  and  con- 
verting itiinto  a  gray  opaque  substance. 

Devitrify  (de-vi'tri-fi),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  devit- 
rified ;  ppr.  devitrifying.  To  deprive  of 
lustre  and  transparency;  to  deprive  of  the 
character  or  appearance  of  glass. 

Devive  (de-viv'),  v.t.  [L.  de,  priv.,  and  vivus, 
living.]  To  deprive  of  life;  to  render  inert 
or  unconscious. 

Prof.  Owen  has  remarked  that '  there  are  organisms 
which  we  can  devitalize  and  revitalize,  devive  and 
revive  many  times.'  Beale. 

Devocationt  (de-v6-ksi'shon),  n.  [L.  devo- 
catio,  from  devoco,  devoeatum,  to  call  down, 
off,  or  away— de,  clown,  and  voco,  to  call.]  A 
calling  away;  seduction.  '  Flattering  dero- 
cations.'  Hallywell. 

Devoid  (de-void'),  a.  [jDe  and  void.  See 
Void.]  l.f  Void;  empty;  vacant:  applied  to 
place. 

I  awoke,  and  found  her  place  devoid.  Spenser. 

2.  Destitute ;  not  possessing ;  as,  devoid  of 
understanding. 

Her  life  was  beast-like  and  devoid  of  pity.  Shak. 

Devoir  (de-vwar'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  debeo, 
debere,  to  owe.]  Service  or  duty;  hence,  an 
act  of  civility  or  respect;  respectful  notice 
due  to  another;  as,  we  paid  our  devoirs  to 
the  queen,  or  to  the  ladies. 

Madam,  if  any  service  or  devoir 

Of  a  poor  errant  knight  may  right  your  wrongs, 

Command  it.  Beau.  &■  Ft. 

Devolutet  (de-vo-lflf),  v.t.    To  devolve. 

Government  was  devolitted  and  brought  into  the 
priests'  hands.  Foxe. 

Devolution  (de-v6-lu'shon),  n.  [L.L.  devo- 
liitio,  from  L.  devolvo,  devolutum,  to  roll 
down.  See  Devolve.]  1.  The  act  of  roll- 
ing down.  'The  devolution  of  earth  upon 
the  valleys.'  Woodward. —  2.  The  act  of 
devolving,  transferring,  or  handing  over; 
removal  from  one  person  to  another;  a 
passing  or  falling  upon  a  successor. 

There  never  was  any  devolution  to  rulers  by  the 
people  of  the  power  to  govern  them.  Brougha7n. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to 
the  reference  made  by  two  or  more  arbiters 
who  differ  in  opinion  to  an  oversman  or 
umpire  to  determine  the  difference;  also, 
the  falling  of  a  purchase  made  under  articles 
of  roup  to  the  next  highest  offeier,  on  the 
failure  of  the  highest  bidder  to  find  caution 
for  payment  of  the  price  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  articles. 

Devolve  (de-volv'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  devolved; 
ppr.  devolving.  [L.  devolvo— de,  and  volvo, 
to  roll.]   1.  To  roll  down. 

Every  headlong  stream 
Devolves  his  winding  waters  to  the  main.  Akenside. 
2.  To  move  from  one  person  to  another;  to 
deliver  over,  or  from,  one  possessor  to  a 
successor. 

Upon  the  Duke  of  Ormond  the  king  had  wholly 
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devolved  the  care  and  disposition  of  all  affairs  in  Ire- 
land. Sir  IF.  Tern  fie. 

Devolve  (de-volv'),  v.i.  To  roll  clown; 
hence,  to  pass  from  one  to  another;  to  fall 
by  succession  from  one  possessor  to  his 
successor.  '  Streams  that  Iiad  devoloed  into 
the  rivers  below.'  Lord. 

Upon  ministers,  therefore,  devolved  the  entire 
burden  of  public  affairs.  Sir  Erskine  Mny. 

His  estate  is  said  to  have  been  fifteen  hundred  a 
year,  which  by  his  death  devolved  to  Lord  Somer- 
viUe  of  Scotland.  jfohuson. 

Devolvement  (de-volv'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
devolving. 

Devonian  (de-v6'ni-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Devonshire  in  England;  specifically, 
in  geol.  a  term  applied  by  Jlurchison  to  a 
great  portion  of  the  pahneozoic  strata  of 
North  and  South  Devon,  and  used  by  him 
as  synonymous  with  'old  red  sandstone,' 
for  which  terra  he  substituted  it,  'because 
the  strata  of  that  age  in  Devonshire— litho- 
logically  very  unlike  the  old  red  sandstone 
of  Scotland,  Hereford,  and  the  South  Welsh 
counties— contain  a  much  more  copious  and 
rich  fossil  fauna,  and  were  shown  to  occupy 
the  same  intermediate  position  between  the 
Silurian  and  carboniferous  rocks.'  Later 
geologists,  however,  do  not  use  the  terms 
as  identical,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
strata  were  deposited  being  very  different. 

Devonport  (de'von-port),  n.  A  sort  of  small, 
generally  ornamental,  writing-table,  fitted 
up  with  drawers  and  other  conveniences. 

Devonshire  Colic  (de'von-shir  kol'ik),  n. 
A  species  of  colic,  occasioned  by  the  intro- 
duction of  lead  into  the  system,  and  so 
named  from  its  fretiuent  occurrence  among 
the  workers  in  the  lead  mines  of  Devonshire. 
It  is  also  called  Painter's  Colic. 

Devoration(de-v6-ra'shon),ri.  [See DEVOUR. ] 
The  act  of  devouring.  Holinnhed.  [Bare.] 

Devotaryt  (de-vot'a-ri),  n.  A  votary.  '  A 
more  famous  and  frequent  pilgrimage  of 
devotaries.'  Gregory. 

Devote  (de-vof),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  devoted; 
ppr.  devoting.  [L.  devoveo,  devotttm,  to  vow 
anything  to  a  deity,  to  devote — de,  intens. , 
and  voveo,  to  vow;  Fr.  divouer.    See  Vow.] 

1.  To  appropriate  by  vow;  to  set  apart  or 
dedicate  by  a  solemn  act;  to  consecrate. 

No  devoted  thiiiff  that  a  man  shall  devote  to  the 
Lord,  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed.  Every  devoted 
thing  is  most  holy  to  the  Lord.         Lev.  xxvii.  28. 

2.  To  give  up  wholly;  to  direct  the  attention 
wholly  or  chiefly;  to  attach;  as,  to  devote 
one's  self  to  science;  to  devote  ourselves  to 
our  friends,  or  to  their  interest  or  pleasure. 

They  t/fz'f^^ff^  themselves  unto  all  wickedness.  Grew. 

3.  To  give  up;  to  resign;  as,  the  city  was  de- 
voted to  the  flames. 

Aliens  were  devoted  to  their  rapine  and  despight. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

4.  To  doom;  to  consign  over;  as,  to  devote 
one  to  destruction.  —5.  t  To  execrate;  to  doom 
to  evil. 

Let  her,  like  me,  of  every  joy  forlorn. 

Devote  the  hour  when  such  a  wretch  was  born.  Rovje. 

Stn.  To  addict,  apply,  dedicate,  consecrate, 
resign,  destine,  doom,  consign. 
Devote(de-v6t'),  n.  Devoted;  devout.  [Kara.] 

Know,  then,  O  child!  devote  to  fates  severe. 
The  good  shall  hate  thy  name,  the  wise  shall  fear. 

Cradl'e. 

Devote  (de-vof  ),  n.  A  devotee.  Sandys. 

Devoted  (de-vot'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Appro- 
priated by  vow;  solemnly  set  apart  or  dedi- 
cated; consecrated;  addicted;  given  up; 
doomed;  consigned.— 2.  Ardent;  zealous; 
strongly  attached.  '  The  most  devoted 
champion.'  Macaulay. 

Devotedness  (de-v6t'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  devoted  or  given;  addictedness;  as, 
devotedness  to  religion.  '  A.  devotedness  unto 
God.'  Grew. 

Devotee  (de-vo-teO,  n.  [Fr.  divot.  See  De- 
vote, v.t.]  One  wlio  is  wholly  devoted  or 
occupied;  a  votary;  particularly,  one  given 
wholly  to  religion ;  one  who  is  superstitiously 
given  to  religious  duties  and  ceremonies;  a 
bigot. 

A  devotee  is  one  of  those  who  disparage  religion  by 
their  indiscreet  and  unreasonable  introduction  of  the 
mention  of  virtue  on  all  occasions.  Spectator. 

Devotement  (de-v6t'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
devoting  or  appropriating  by  a  vow;  the 
state  of  being  devoted. 

Her  (Iphigenia's)  devotement  was  the  demand  of 
Apollo.  B^.  Hurd. 

Devoter  (de-vot'4r),  n.  One  that  devotes; 
also,  a  worshipper. 

Devotion  (de-vo'shon),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  dedicated,  consecrated,  or  solemnly 
set  apart  for  a  particular  purpose.— 2.  A 


solemn  attention  to  the  Supreme  Being  in 
worship;  a  yielding  of  the  heart  and  affec- 
tions to  God,  with  reverence,  faith,  and 
piety,  in  religious  duties,  particularly  in 
prayer  and  meditation;  devoutness. 

There  was  still  a  sadness  of  heart  upon  lier.  and  a 
depth  of  devotion,  in  which  lay  all  her  strength. 

liitsiiii. 

3.  Something  consecrated;  an  object  of  de- 
votion. 

As  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  devotions. 

Acts  xvii.  23. 
Churches  and  altars,  priests  and  all  devotions. 
Tumbled  together  into  one  rude  chaos.  Beaic.  &•  Ft. 

1.  Prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being;  perform- 
ance of  religious  duties :  now  generally 
used  in  the  plural;  as,  a  Christian  will  be 
regular  in  his  devotions. 

An  aged,  holy  man. 
That  day  and  night  said  his  devotion.  Spettser. 

5.  An  act  of  reverence,  respect,  or  ceremony. 

Whither  away  so  fast? 
Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourselves. 
To  gratulate  the  gentle  princes  there.  Shak. 

6.  Ardent  love  or  affection;  manifestation 
of  such  love;  attachment  manifested  by 
constant  attention;  as,  the  duke  was  distin- 
guished by  his  devotion  to  the  king,  and  to 
the  interest  of  the  nation. 

She  .  .     would  often,  when  they  met, 
Sigh  fully,  or  all  silent  gaze  upon  him 
■\Vith  such  a  tixt  de-uotion,  that  the  old  man, 
Tho'  doubtful,  felt  the  flattery.  Tejiuyson. 

7.  Earnestness;  ardour;  eagerness. 

He  seeks  their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than  they 
can  render  it  him.  Sha^. 

8.  t  An  act  manifesting  devotedness  or  affec- 
tion; a  gift. 

You  ask  devotion  like  a  bashful  beggar.  Massin^^er, 

9.  t  Disposal;  power  of  disposing  of;  state  of 
dependence. 

Arundel  Castle  would  keep  that  rich  corner  of  the 
country  at  his  majesty's  devotion.  Clarendoft. 

— Religion,  Devotion,  Piety,  Sanctity.  .  See 
Keligion.— Syn.  Consecration,  devoutness, 
religiousness,  piety,  attachment,  affection, 
devotedness,  ardour,  eagerness,  earnestness. 

Devotional  (de-vo'shon-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  devotion;  used  in  devotion;  suited  to 
devotion;  as,  a  devotional  posture ;  devo- 
tional exercises;  a  devotional  frame  of  minti. 

Devotionalist,  Devotionist  (de-v6'shon-al- 
ist,  de-vo'shon-ist),  n.  A  person  given  to 
devotion;  or  one  superstitiously  or  formally 
devout. 

It  is  but  to  give  a  religious  turn  to  his  natural  soft- 
ness, and  you  have  the  complete  image  of  a  French 
devotionalist.  Coventry. 

There  are  certain  zealous  dez'otionists,  which  ab- 
hor all  set  forms  and  fixed  hours  of  invocation. 

Bf.  Hall. 

Devotionally  (de-vo'shon-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
devotional  manner;  towards  devotion;  as, 
devotionally  inclined. 

Devotiousness  t  (de-v6'shus-nes),  n.  De- 
voutness; piety.  Hammond. 

Devotot  (de-v6'to),  n.  [It.]  A  devotee. 
J.  Spencer. 

Devotort  (de-vo'ter),  n.  One  who  reverences 
or  worships.    Beau.  &  Ft. 

Devour  (de-vour'),».  t.  [L.  devoro — de,  intens. , 
and  vuro,  to  eat  greedily.]  1.  To  eat  up;  to 
eat  with  greediness;  to  eat  ravenously,  as  a 
beast  of  prey  or  as  a  hungry  man. 

We  will  say,  some  evil  beast  hath  devoi/red  him. 

Gen.  xxxvii.  33. 

2.  To  destroy;  to  consume  with  rapidity  and 
violence;  to  annihilate;  to  waste. 

As  soon  as  this  thy  son  had  come,  which  hath 
devonreil  thy  living  with  harlots.  Luke  xv.  30. 

3.  To  enjoy  with  avidity. 

Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  sight, 
Devoter  her  o'er  and  o'er  with  vast  delight.  Drydt  n. 

Devour  (de-vour'),  v.i.  To  act  as  a  devourer; 
to  consume.  [Rare.] 

A  fire  devoureth  before  them,  and  behind  them  a 
flame  burneth.  Joel  ii.  3. 

DevouralJle  (de-vour'a,bl),  a,.  Capable  of  or 

fit  for  being  devoured. 

Devourer  (de-vour'er),  n.  One  who  devours; 

he  who  or  that  which  eats,  consumes,  or 

destroys;  he  that  preys  on. 
Devouring  (de-vourtng),  p.  and  a.  1.  Eating 

greedily;  consuming;  wasting;  destroying; 

annihilating.— 2.  In  her.  same  as  Vorant 

(which  see). 

Devouringly  (de-vour'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  de- 
vouring manner. 

Devout  (de-vouf),  a.  [Fr.  divot,  devout,  and 
devoui,  devoted;  L.  devotus.  See  DEVOTE, 
v.t.]  1.  Yielding  a  solemn  and  reverential 
devotion  to  God  in  religious  exercises,  par- 
ticularly in  prayer;  pious;  devoted  to  reli- 
gion; religious. 


We  must  be  constant  and  devout  in  the  worship  of 
God.  Rogers. 
The  same  man  was  just  and  devout.     Luke  ii.  25. 
Devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial. 

Acts  viii.  2. 

2.  Expressing  devotion  or  piety. 

with  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  devout. 
Grateful  to  heaven.  Milton. 

3.  Sincere;  solemn;  earnest;  as,  you  have 
my  devout  wishes  for  your  safety. — SYN. 
Holy,  pure,  religious,  prayerful,  earnest, 
pious,  godly,  saintly. 

Devoutt  (de-vouf),  n.  A  devotee.  Sheldon. 
Devoutful  (de-voufful),  a.    1.  Full  of  or 

characterized   by  devoutness;    devout. — 

2.  Sacred. 

To  take  her  from  austerer  check  of  parents. 

To  make  her  his  by  most  devout/ul  rights.  Marston. 

Devoutless  (de-voutTes),  a.  Destitute  of 
devotion. 

Devoutlessness  (de-vouf  les-nes),  n.  Want 

of  devotion.    Bp.  of  Chichester. 
Devoutly  (de-voufli),  adv.   1.  With  solemn 

attention  and  reverence  to  God;  with  ardent 

devotion. 

Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven  and  prayed  dez'ontly. 

Shak. 

2.  Piously;  religiously;  with  pious  thoughts. 

One  of  the  wise  men  having  a  %vhile  attentively  and 
devoutly  viewed  and  contemplated  this  pillar  and 
cross,  fell  down  upon  his  face.  Bacon. 

3.  Sincerely;  solemnly;  earnestly.  'Acon- 
simmiation  devoutly  to  be  wished.'  Shale. 

Devoutness  (de-voufnes),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  lieing  devout. 

Devovet  (de-vov'),  v.  t.  [L.  devoveo.  See  De- 
vote.] To  vow  to;  to  dedicate  or  destine; 
to  devote;  to  doom  to  destruction;  to  des- 
tine for  a  sacrifice. 

'Twas  his  own  son,  whom  God  and  mankind  loved. 
His  own  victorious  son  whom  he  devoved.  Cowley. 

Devcwt  (de-vou'),  V.  t.  To  give  up ;  to  devote. 

To  the  inquiry 
And  search  of  which,  your  mathematical  head 
HsLth  so  devoioed  itself.  B.  Jonson. 

DevO'Wt  (de-vou'),  v.t.  To  disavow;  to  dis- 
claim. 

There  too  the  armies  angelic  devoio'd 
Their  former  rage,  and  all  to  mercy  bow'd. 

G.  Fletcher. 

DevoyTet(de-voir'),w.  Devoir;  duty.  Spenser. 
De'W  (du),  n.  [A.  Sax.  deS,w.  Cog.  D.  dauw, 
Dan.  dug,  G.  thau — dew.]  1.  The  aqueous 
vajiour  or  moisture  which  is  deposited  by 
condensation,  especially  during  the  night, 
from  the  atmosphere,  in  the  form  of  minute 
globules,  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies  when 
they  have  become  colder  than  the  surromid- 
ing  atmosphere.  Dew  appears  chiefly  on 
calm  and  clear  nights.  It  is  never  seen  on 
nights  both  cloudy  and  windy.  It  is  much 
more  copiously  deposited  on  horizontal  than 
on  inclined  surfaces.  In  winter  dew  becomes 
hoar-frost 

The  dews  of  the  evening  most  carefully  shun. 
Those  tears  of  the  sky  for  the  loss  of  the  sun. 

Chesterfield 
I  thought  for  thee,  I  thought  for  all 
My  gamesome  imps  that  round  me  grew. 
The  dews  of  blessing  heaviest  fall 

Where  care  falls  too.       Jeaji  Ingelow. 

2.  Anything  which  falls  lightly,  or  so  as  to 
refresh.    '  The  golden  dew  of  sleep.'  Shak. 

That  churchman  bears  a  bounteous  mind  indeed; 

A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us; 

His  dews  fall  everywhere.  Shak. 

3.  Used  as  an  emblem  of  freshness,  because 
it  is  visible  only  in  the  early  morning,  when 
all  is  suggestive  of  freshness  and  youth. 

Fair-haired,  azure-eyed,  with  delicate  Saxon  com- 
plexion. 

Having  the  dezo  of  his  youth,  and  the  beauty  thereof. 

Lo7i«/ello7v. 

De'W  (dii),  v.t.  To  wet  with  dew;  to  moisten; 
to  bedew.    'Dewed  with  showery  drops.' 

Tennjfson. 

De'Wt  (du),  a.  Due.    '  With  re verence  dew. ' 

Spenser. 
De'Wt  (dti),  n.   Duty.  Spenser. 
De'Wan  (du-an'),  n.   In  the  East  Indies,  the 

head  officer  of  finance  and  revenue. 
De'Wanny  (dii-an'ni),  »!.  [Hind.  ]  An  Indian 

court  for  trying  revenue  and  other  civil 

causes. 

Dewberry  (dQ'be-ri),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  the  Rubus  ccesius,  a  bramble  which  grows 
in  woods,  thickets,  hedges,  and  the  borders 
of  fields.  Tlie  fruit  is  black,  with  a  bluish 
bloom,  and  of  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  and 
bears  the  same  name. 

De'W-cla'W  (du'kla),  n.  One  of  the  bones  or 
little  nails  behind  a  deer's  foot;  the  upper- 
most claw  in  a  dog's  foot,  smaller  than  the 
rest,  and  not  touching  the  ground.  '  Some 
cut  oflf  the  dew-claws.'  Stonehenge. 


ch,  c/iain;     6h,  Sc.  loc/t;     s,  go;  j,job; 


ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  azure. — See  KEr. 
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Dewdrop  (du'drop),  71.  A  drop  of  dew, 
wliicli  sparkles  at  sunrise;  a  spangle  of  dew. 

Eyes 

Of  microscopic  powers  that  could  discern 

The  population  of  a  dewdrop.  Montgomery. 

Dewfall  (du'fal),  n.  The  falling  of  dew,  or 
the  time  when  dew  begins  to  fall. 

Dewiness  (du'i-nes),  n.  State  of  being  dewy. 

Dewitt  (de-wif),  V.  t.  [After  two  Dutch  states- 
men named  De  Witt,  opponents  of  t)ie  Prince 
of  Orange,  massacred  in  1C72  b,y  tlie  mob, 
witliout  subsequent  inquiry.]  To  murder; 
to  assassinate.  [Rare.] 

One  writer,  in  a  pamphlet  which  produced  a  great 
sensation,  expressed  his  wonder  that  the  people  had 
not,  when  Tourville  was  riding  victorious  in  the 
Channel,  Dewi/ted t]ie  nonjuring  prelates.  j^Iacaulay. 

Dewlap  (dinap),  n.  [Dew,  and  lap,  to  lick.] 

1.  The  fold  of  skin  that  liangs  from  the 
tliroat  of  oxen  and  cows,  wliich  laps  or  licks 
the  dew  in  grazing.— 2.  The  flesh  on  the 
throat  become  flaccid  with  age. 

And  when  she  drinl^s  against  her  lips  I  bob. 
And  on  the  withered  derulap  pour  the  ale.  Shak. 

Dewlapt  (dfi'lapt),  a.  Furnished  with  a 
dewlap,  or  similar  appendage. 

Mountaineers 
Dewlapt  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  'eni 
Wallets  of  flesh.  Shak. 

Dew-point  (dii'point),  n.  The  degree  indi- 
cated liy  tlie  tliermometer  when  dew  begins 
to  lie  deposited.  It  varies  witli  the  degree 
of  the  liumidity  of  tlie  atmospliere.  The 
more  humid  tlie  atmospliere,  the  less  the 
difference  between  its  temperature  and  that 
of  the  dew-point,  and  vice  versa.  When 
the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture  and  any 
colder  body  brought  into  contact  witli  it, 
deposition  of  moisture  or  dew  immediately 
takes  place  on  its  surface. 

Dew-retting  (dti'ret-ing),  n.  In  agri.  the 
spreading  of  hemp  or  flax  on  grass  to  expose 
it  to  tlie  action  of  dew,  whicli  expedites  tlie 
separation  of  tlie  fibre  from  tlie  feculent 
matter. 

Dew-stone  (dii'ston),  n.  A  species  of  lime- 
stiine  in  Nottinghamshire,  whicli  collects  a 
larne  (|nantity  of  dew  on  its  surface. 

Dew- worm  (du'werm),  n.  The  common 
earth-WDi  m  {Luinb)'icus  terrestris). 

Dewy  (du'i),  a.    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dew. 

'Tis  a  morning  pure  and  sweet. 

And  a  deivy  splendour  falls 

On  the  little  flower.  Tennyson. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  or  appearance  of 
dew;  lilie  dew;  as,  dewy  tears. 

A  detoy  mist 
Went  up  and  watered  all  tiie  ground.  Milton. 

3.  Moist  with,  or  as  with,  dew;  as,  dexoy 
fields. 

His  dewy  locks  distilled 
Ambrosia.  Milton. 

1.  Accompanied  with  dew;  abounding  in 
dew.  '  Dewy  eve. '  Milton.  —  5.  Falling 
gently,  or  refreshing,  like  dew.  '  Deioy  sleep 
am))rosial.'  Cinopei:—6.  In  bot.  appearing 
as  if  covered  with  ilew. 

Dexiarise  (deks-i-a'ri-e),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
dipterous  insects  (flies)  of  inoffensive  habits, 
and  usually  seen  on  flowers. 

Dexter  (deks'ter),  a.  [L.  dexter,  akin  to 
Gr.  dexios,  Skr.  dahsha,  on  the  right  hand.  ] 
Pertaining  to  or  situated  on  tlie  right  hand; 
right  as  opposed  to  left ;  as,  the  dexter  side 
of  a  shield. 

On  sounding  wings  a  dexter 
eagle  flew.  Pope. 
The  dexter  side  of  the  es- 
cutcheon is  opposite  to  the  left 
hand  ...  of  the  person  who 
looks  thereon.    Encyc.  Brit. 

—  Dexter  chief  point,  in 
Tier,  a  point  in  the  right 
hand  upper  corner  of  the 
shield,  being  in  the  dexter 
extremity  of  the  chief,  as 
A  in  the  cut. 
Dexterity  (deks-te'ri-ti),  n.  [L.  dexteritas, 
from  dexter,  right,  fit,  prompt.]  1.  Ability 
to  use  the  right  hand  more  readily  than  the 
left;  right-handedness. 

Dexterity  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  human 
race,  for  the  monkey  tribes  use  the  right  and  left 
limbs  indiscriminately.  Lancet. 

2.  Suppleness  of  limbs;  adroitness;  activity; 
expertness;  skill;  that  readiness  in  perform- 
ing an  action  which  proceeds  from  experi- 
ence or  practice,  united  with  activity  or 
quick  motion;  as,  a  man  handles  an  instru- 
ment or  eludes  a  thrust  with  dexterity. 

Dexterity  of  hand,  even  in  common  trades,  cannot 
be  acquired  without  much  practice  and  experience. 

A.  Smith. 

3.  Readiness  of  mind  or  mental  faculties,  as 
in  contrivance,  or  inventing  means  to  ac- 


complish a  purpose;  promptness  in  devising 
expedients;  quickness  and  skill  in  managing 
or  conducting  a  scheme  of  operations;  as, 
the  negotiation  was  conducted  with  dexte- 
rity. 

They  attempted  to  be  knaves,  but  wanted  art  and 
dexterity.  Soitth. 

Syn.  Adroitness,  activity,  expertness,  art, 
skill,  ability,  address,  tact,  cleverness,  faci- 
lity, ajitness,  aptitude. 
Dexterous,  Dextrous  (deks'ti5r-us,  deks'- 
trus),  a.  1.  Able  or  disposed  to  use  the  right 
hand  in  preference  to  the  left;  right-handed. 

2.  Ready  and  expert  in  the  use  of  the  body 
and  limbs;  skilful  and  active  in  manual 
employment;  adroit;  active;  ready;  as,  a 
dexterous  hand;  a  dexterous  workman. 

For  both  their  dext'roiis  hands  the  lance  could  wield. 

Pope. 

3.  Ready  in  the  use  of  the  mental  faculties; 
prompt  in  contrivance  and  management; 
expert;  quick  at  inventing  expedients;  as, 
a  dexterous  manager. 

The  dexterous  Capuchins  never  choose  to  preach 
on  the  life  and  miracles  of  a  saint,  until  they  have 
awakened  the  devotional  feelings  of  tlieir  auditors  by 
exhibiting  some  relic  of  him,  a  thread  of  his  garment, 
a  lock  of  Ills  hair,  or  a  drop  of  his  blood.  Macaiilay. 

4.  Skilful;  artful;  done  with  dexterity;  as, 
dexterous  management.  '  Dexteroits  sleights 
of  hand.'  Trench.— Svs.  Adroit,  active,  ex- 
pert, skilful,  clever,  able,  ready,  apt. 

Dexterously,  Dextrously  ( deks'ter-us-li, 
deks'trus-li ),  ndi'.  With  dexterity;  expertly; 
skilfully;  artfully;  adroitly;  promptly. 

Dexterousness,  Dextrousness  (deks'ter- 
us-nes,  deks'trus-nes),  n.  Dexterity;  adroit- 
ness. 

Dextrad  (deks'trad),  adv.  In  wed.  towards 
the  dextral  aspect,  as  of  the  body;  towards 
the  right  of  the  mesial  plane.  Barclay. 
[Rare.] 

Dextral  (deks'tral),  a.  Right,  as  opposed  to 
left.  Sir  T.  Browne. — Dextral  shell,  in 
conch,  a  shell  which  has  its  convolutions 
from  right  to  left  when  the  mouth  is  turned 
downward:  opposed  to  sinistral  shell. 

Dextrality  (deks-tral'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  on  the  right  side. 

Dextrine  (deks'trin),  n.  [From  L.  dexter, 
riglit  as  opposed  to  left.]  (C^  Hjo  Oj.)  The 
soluble  or  gummy  matter  into  which  the 
interior  substance  of  starch  globules  is  con- 
vertible by  diastase  or  by  certain  acids.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  extent  to  which  it 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right 
hand,  whence  its  name.  Its  composition  is 
the  same  as  that  of  starch.  By  the  action 
of  hot  diluted  acids,  or  of  an  infusion  of 
malt,  dextrine  is  finally  converted  into  grape- 
sugar.  It  is  white,  insipid,  and  without 
smell.  It  is  a  good  substitute  for  gum-arabic 
in  medicine. 

Dextro-compound  (deks'tro-kom-pound), 
n.  In  chem.  a  compound  body  wliich  causes 
the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to  rotate 
to  the  right.  Dextrine,  dextro-glucose,  tar- 
taric acid,  malic  acid,  cinchonine,  are  dex- 
tro-compounds. 

Dextro-glucose  (deks'tro-glii-kos ),  n.  In 
chem.  ordinary  glucose  or  granular  sugar, 
called  also  grape,  fruit,  honey,  starch,  dia- 
betic, urine,  chestnut,  and  rag  sugar,  accord- 
ing to  its  origin.  It  has  its  name  from  its 
property  of  turning  the  plane  of  polarization 
to  the  right.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  sweet 
fruits,  honey,  many  animal  tissues  and 
liquids,  as  the  liver,  amniotic  and  allantoic 
liquors,  the  blood,  the  chyle,  the  yolk  and 
white  of  hens'  eggs,  in  urine,  and  in  unnat- 
urally large  quantity  in  diabetic  urine.  It 
is  said  to  occur  in  certain  fern-impressions 
from  the  clay-slate  of  Petit  Coeur  of  Savoy. 

Dextro-gyrate  (deks-tro-jir'at),  a.  [From 
dexter,  and  yyra  te  (which  see).  ]  Causing  to 
turn  towards  the  right  hand;  as,  dextro- 
gyrate crystal, "  that  is,  a  crystal  which  in 
circular  polarization  turns  rays  of  light  to 
the  right. 

If  the  analyzer  (a  slice  of  quartz)  has  to  be  turned 
towards  the  right,  so  as  to  cause  the  colours  to  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  their  natural  order — red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet — the  piece  of 
quartz  is  called  right-handed  or  dextro-gyrate. 

Rod-cuell. 

Dextrorse,  Dextrorsal  (deks-trors',  deks- 
trors'al),  a.  [Formed  from  L.  adv.  dextror- 
surn,  towards  the  right  side,  contr.  from 
dextrovorsum — dexter,  right,  and  vorsum, 
for  versum,  versus,  in  the  direction  of,  from 
verto,  versum,  to  turn.]  Rising  from  left 
to  right,  as  a  spiral  line,  helix,  or  climbing- 
plant. 

Dextrose  (deks'tros),  n.  (CijHiaOe)  A 
name  for  grape-sugar,  so  called  from  its 


solution  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization 
of  a  ray  of  light  to  the  right. 

Dextrous,  a.   See  Dexterous. 

Dey  (da),  n.  [Turk,  ddi,  a  maternal  uncle; 
hence,  a  title  applied  by  the  Janizaries  to 
a  person  of  mature  or  advanced  age,  and 
more  specifically  to  their  commander,  who 
frequently  came  to  the  pashaship  or  re- 
gency of  a  province.  ]  The  title  of  the  old 
governors  or  sovereigns  of  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey. 

Day,  t  Deye  t  (da),  n.  [See  Dairy.  ]  A  female, 
sometimes  a  male,  servant  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  dairy  and  all  things  pertaining 
to  it;  a  female  servant  in  general.  Chaucer. 

Deye.t  v.i.    To  die.  Chaucer. 

Deyer.t  n.    A  dyer.  Chaucer. 

D.F.  Abbreviation  for  defensor  fidei, defender 
of  the  faith. 

D.G.  Abbreviation  for  Dei  gratia,  by  the 
grace  of  God. 

Dhole  (dol),  n.  The  Cingalese  name  for  the 
wild  dog  of  India  (Canis  dukhunensis),  in 
size  between  a  wolf  and  jackal,  and  of  a  rich 
bay  colour.  It  hunts  in  packs,  and  runs 
down  almost  every  animal  except  the  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros. 

Dlioll  (dol),  n.  The  Indian  name  for  Cytisus 
Caja  n,  or  pigeon-pea,  a  kind  of  pea  supplied, 
dried  and  split,  in  India  to  the  navy. 

Dhoney,  Diony  (do'ni),  n.    Same  as  Doni. 

Dhotee,  Dhoty  (do'te,  do'ti),  ?i.  A  long 
narrow  strip  of  cotton  or  gauze  sometimes 
ornamented  with  a  silk  border,  worn  by  the 
male  Hindus  instead  of  pantaloons. 

Dhow  (dou),  n.  An  Arab  vessel,  generally 
with  one  mast,  from  150  to  250  tons  burden, 
employed  in  mercantile  trading,  and  also  in 


Slave  Dhow,  east  coast  of  Africa. 

carrying  slaves  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Dhu,  Dubh  (du).  [Gael.]  A  common  ele- 
ment in  Celtic  place  and  personal  names, 
signifying  black,  as  Dublin  (Dubh  linn),  the 
black  pool;  Dhu  Loch,  tlie  black  loch;  Ro- 
derick Dhu,  the  black  P^oderick. 

Dhurra,  Dourah  (du'ra),  n.  [Ar.  d^iraiv.] 
Indian  millet,  the  seed  of  Sorghum  vulgare, 
after  wheat  the  chief  cereal  crop  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  and  largely  used  in 
those  countries  by  the  labouring  classes  for 
food.  Varieties  are  grown  in  many  parts  of 
Africa.  It  is  imported  into  this  country 
from  the  Levant.  In  Nubia  it  is  used  for 
currency.   See  Millet. 

Di-.  [Gr.  di,  dis,  twice.  ]  A  common  Greek 
prefix  meaning  twofold  ordouble;  as,  dipter- 
ous, two-winged;  rfiptycli,  a  tablet  folded 
in  two  leaves;  diarchy,  government  by  two. 
In  chemical  words,  prefixed  to  a  radicle 
occurring  in  any  compound  it  denotes  that 
the  compound  contains  two  atoms  of  the 
radicle;  thus,  cfi chloride  of  tin  contains  two 
atoms  of  chlorine  and  one  of  tin ;  dioxide  of 
tin,  two  atoms  of  oxygen  and  two  of  tin. 

Di-,  Dia-.  [Gr.  dia,  through.]  A  prefix  in 
words  derived  from  the  Greek,  which  in 
some  words  signifies  through,  Ijy,  orthrough- 
out,  in  others  division  or  diversity.  Some- 
times it  appears  to  be  merely  intensive,  in- 
creasing the  positive  meaning  of  the  word. 

Di-,  Dis-,  Dif-.  [L.  rfis,  asunder,  apart.]  A 
frequent  prefix  implying  separation,  distri- 
bution, and  the  like;  as,  di\ide,  disrupt, 
d)/fer. 

Diabase  (di'a-bas),  n.  [Prefix  di,  two  (in 
tliis  word  with  an  erroneous  form),  and 
base — rock  with  two  bases.  ]  Diorite;  green- 
stone: a  name  given  by  Brongniart,  but 
afterwards  abandoned  by  him. 

Diabaterial  (di'a-ba-te"ri-al),  a.  [Gr  dia- 
bateria  (hiera),  offerings  before  crossing  the 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;  .  oU,  pound;      ti.  Sc.  abime;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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borders,  from  diabaino.  See  Diabetes.] 
Passing  beyond  the  borders  of  a  place. 
Mitford. 

Diabetes  (di-a-be'tez),  n.  [Gr.  diabetes,  from 
diabaino,  to  pass  through — dia,  and  baino, 
to  go  or  pass.  ]  In  med.  a  disease  cliaracter- 
ized  by  great  augmentation  and  often  mani- 
fest alteration  in  the  secretion  of  urine. 
There  are  two  varieties;  the  one  is  merely  a 
superabundant  discharge  of  ordinary  urine, 
and  is  termed  diabetes  insipidus;  in  the 
other  the  urine  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  con- 
tains abmidance  of  a  peculiar  saccharine 
matter  (diabetic  sugar);  this  variety  is  called 
diabetes  mellitus.  This  disease  usually  at- 
tacks persons  of  a  debilitated  constitution 
towards  the  decline  of  life,  and  generally 
without  any  obvious  cause.  Thirst  and  a 
voracious  appetite  are  its  first  symptoms; 
the  urine  gradually  increases  in  quantity; 
and  then  there  is  a  sense  of  weight  and 
uneasiness  hi  the  loins,  emaciation,  cedemat- 
ous  legs,  and  hectic  fever. 

Diabetic,  Diabetical  (di  a-bet'ik,  di-a-bet'- 
ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  diabetes. — Diabetic 
sugar  (C^  H,2  .  H.j  6),  the  sweet  principle 
of  diabetic  urine.  It  is  identical  with  starch- 
sugar,  grape-sugar,  sugar  of  fruits,  &c. ,  tlxe 
name  common  to  all  of  which  is  dextro- 
glucose.    See  Dextro-glucose. 

Diablerie,  Diablery  (di-a'ble-ri),  n.  [Fr.  dia- 
blerie.} 1.  Miscliief;  wickedness;  devilry. 
Craig.— 2.  Incantation;  sorcery;  witchcraft. 
Clarke. 

Diabolic,  Diabolical  (di-a-bol'ik,  di-a-bol'- 
ik-al),  a.  [L.  dj'a&oZus,  the  devil.  See  Devil.] 
Devilish;  pertaining  to  the  devil;  partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  the  devil;  hence,  infernal; 
impious;  atrocious;  nefarious;  outrageously 
wicked;  as,  a  diabolical  temper;  a  diabolical 
scheme  or  action. 

Diabolically  (dT-a-bol'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
diabolical  manner;  very  wickedly;  nefari- 
ously. 

Diabolicalness  (di-a-bol'ik-al-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  diabolical;  devilish- 
nesa;  outrageousness;_ atrocity.  Warton. 

Diabolify  (di-a-bol'i-fi),  v.  t.  To  ascribe  dia- 
bolical qualities  to.  [Rare.] 

The  Lutheran  (turns)  against  the  Calvinist,  and 
diaboLifies  hini.  Farindon. 

Diabolism  (di-ab'ol-izm),  11.  1.  The  actions 
of  the  devil ;  conduct  worthy  of  a  devil. 
'Guilty  of  diabolism.'  Sir  T.  Browne. — 
2.  Possession  by  the  devil.  'The  farce  of 
diabolisms  and  exorcisms.'  Warburton. 

Diabolize  (di-ab'ol-iz),  v.t.  To  render  dia- 
bolical or  devilish.    Eclec.  Rev.  [Rare.] 

Diabrosis  (di-a-bro'sis),  n.  [Gr.,  corrosion — 
dia,  intens.,  and  bibrosko,  to  eat.]  In  surg. 
the  action  of  corrosive  substances,  which 
possess  a  property  intermediate  between 
caustics  and  escharotics. 

Diacatholicon  (di'a-ka-thol"ik-on),  n.  [Gr. 
dia,  and  katholikos,  universal.]  A  kind  of 
purgative  medicine :  so  called  from  its  gene- 
ral usefulness. 

Diaeaustic  (di-a-kas'tik),  a.  [Gr.  prefix  dia, 
througli  and  E.  caustic  from  Gr.  kaustikos, 
from  kaio  or  kao,  to  burn  or  Inflame.]  In 
math,  belonging  to  a  species  of  caustic  curves 
formed  by  refraction.  If  rays  pm,  issuing 
from  a  luminous  point  P,  be  refracted  by 


Diaeaustic  Curve, 


the  curve  Am  b,  so  that  the  sines  of  incidence 
are  to  the  sines  of  refraction  in  a  given  ratio; 
the  curve  cdh,  which  touches  all  the  re- 
fracted rays,  is  called  the  diaeaustic  cirrve 
or  caustic  by  refraction.   See  Caustic. 

The  principle,  bein^  once  established,  was  applied 
to  atmospheric  refractions,  optical  instruments,  dia- 
eaustic curves  (that  is,  the  curves  of  intense  light 
produced  by  refraction),  and  to  various  other  cases. 

IVkcwetl. 

Diaeaustic  (di-a-kas'tik),  n.  1.  In  med.  that 
whicli  is  caustic,  or  burns  by  refraction,  as 
the  sun's  rays  concentrated  by  a  double  con- 
vex lens,  sometimes  employed  to  cauterize 
an  ulcer.— 2.  A  diaeaustic  curve.  See  the 
adjective. 

Diachylon,  Diachylum  (di-aTci-lon,  di-a'- 
ki-lum),  n.  [Gr.  diachylos,  very  juicy— dia, 
through,  and  chylos,  juice.]   In  med.  an 


emollient  plaster  originally  composed  of  the 
juices  of  herbs,  but  now  made  by  beating 
together  olive-oil  and  finely  pounded  lith- 
arge. It  is  used  for  curing  ulcers,  and  is  the 
basis  of  most  officinal  plasters. 

Diachyma  (di-a'ki-ma),  n.  [Gr.  dia,  and 
chyma,  liipiid.]  In  bot.  the  parenchyma,  or 
green  cellular  matter  of  leaves. 

Diaconal  (di-ak'on-al),  a.  [L.  diaconus,  Gr. 
diakonos,  a  deacon,]  Administering  by  as- 
siduous offices;  pertaining  to  a  deacon. 

Diaconate  (di-ak'on-iit),  n.  l.  The  ottice  or 
dignity  of  a  deacon. — 2.  A  body  of  deacons. 

Diaconate  (di-ak'on-at),  a.  Superintended 
or  managed  by  deacons.  'One  great  diaco- 
nate church.'  Goodwin. 

Diacope  (di-a'ko-pe),  n.  [Gr.  diakope,  a 
cutting  in  two,  a  notch,  a  cleft — dia,  and 
kopto,  to  cut.]  1.  Ingram,  tmesis;  a  cutting 
a  word  in  two  and  inserting  one  or  more 
words  between  them:  as,  'of  whom  be  thou 
ware.' — 2.  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  section 
Acanthojiterygii  and  family  Percida;,  dis- 
tinguished from  other  genera  of  the  family 
by  a  notch  at  the  lower  part  of  the  preoper- 
culum,  to  which  a  projecting  tubercle  is 
attaclied.  Many  large  and  beautiful  species 
of  this  genus  inhabit  the  Indian  seas.  Some 
of  them  are  upwards  of  3  feet  long. 

Diacoustic  (dl-a-kous'tik),  a.  [Gr.  diakouo, 
to  hear — dia,  and  akouo,  to  hear.  ]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  science  or  doctrine  of  refracted 
sounds. 

Diacoustics  (di-a-kous'tiks),  n.  [See  adjec- 
tive.] The  science  or  doctrine  of  refracted 
sounds;  tlie  consideration  of  the  properties 
of  sound  refracted  by  passing  through  differ- 
ent mediums.    Called  also  Diaphonics. 

Diacritical,  Diacritic  (di-a-krit'ik-ai,  di-a- 
ki'it'ik),  a.  [Gr.  diakritikos,  able  to  distin- 
guish, from  diakrino,  to  separate— diet,  and 
krino,  to  separate.  ]  That  separates  or  dis- 
tinguishes; distinctive ;  as,a  diacritical  point. 
— Diacritical  mark,  a  mark  used  in  some 
languages  to  distinguish  letters  which  are 
similar  in  form.  Thus,  in  the  German  run- 
ning-hand the  letter  u  is  written  thus,  u,  to 
distinguish  it  from  n. 

Diadelph  Cili'<i-^l6lf),  n.  [Gr.  di  for  dis, 
twice,  antl  adelphos,  a  brother.]  In  bot.  a 
plant  the  stamens  of  which  aie  united  into 
two  bodies  or  bundles  by  their  filaments. 

Diadelphia  (di-a-del'fi-a),  n.  pi.  The  name 
given  by  Linnreus  to  his  seventeenth  class 
of  plants.  It  consists  chiefly  of  leguminous 
genera. 

Diadelphous,  Diadelphian  ( di-a-delf 'us, 
di-a-delf 'i-an ),  a. 
In  bot.  having  its 
stamens  united  in 
two    bundles  by 
their  filaments,  the 
bundles  being 
equal  or  unequal ; 
grouped  together 
in  two  l)undles;  as, 
diadelphous  stamens.    In  papilionaceous 
flowers,  out  of  ten  stamens  nine  are  often 
united  while  one  (the  posterior  one)  is  free. 

Diadem  (dl'a-dem),  n.  [Gr.  diadema,  from 
diadeo,  to  gird— dirt,  and  ded,  to  bind.] 
1.  Anciently,  a  head-band  or  fillet  worn 
by  kings  as  a  badge  of  royalty.  It  was 
made  of  silk,  linen,  or  wool,  and  tied  round 
the  temples  and  forehead,  the  ends  being 
tied  behind  and  let  fall  on  the  neck.  It 
■was  usually  wliite  and  plain;  sometimes 


Diadelphous  Stamens  of 
Indigofei'a  tincioria. 


I,  Parthian  Diadem.       2,  Jewelled  Diadem  of  Con- 
stantino.— From  ancient  coins. 

embroidered  with  gold  or  set  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones.— 2.  Anything  worn  on 
the  head  as  a  mark  or  badge  of  royalty;  a 
crown. 

Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains; 

They  crown'd  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds. 

With  a  diadem  of  snow.  Byron. 

3.  Supreme  power;  sovereignty.  Dnjden. — 

4.  In  her.  an  arch  rising  from  the  rim  of  a 
crown,  and  sometimes  of  a  coronet,  and 
uniting  mth  other  arches  to  form  a  centre 
"which  serves,  in  the  case  of  a  crown,  to  sup- 
port the  globe  and  cross  or  fleur-de-lis  as  a 
crest. 


Diadem  (di'a-dem),  v.t.  To  adorn  with  or 
as  witli  a  diadem;  to  crown.  ' Diadem' d 
with  rays  divine.'    Pope.  [Rare.] 

Diadem-spider  (dl'a-ilem-spi-der),  ?!.  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  common  gar- 
den-spider, perhaps  from  the  markings  upon 
the  dorsal  surface  of  its  abdomen.  See 
Garden-spider. 

Diadexis  (di-a-deks'is),  n.  [Gr.  diadexis,  a 
taking  from  anotiier,  from  diadechomai,  to 
receive.]  In  pathol.  a  transformation  of  a 
disease  into  another,  dift'ering  from  the 
former  both  in  its  natiu'e  and  seat. 

Diadromt  (di'a-drom),  n.  [Gr.  diadrornos,  a 
running  through— dins,  through,  and  dromos, 
a  running.)  A  course  or  passing;  a  vibra- 
tion; the  time  in  which  the  vibration  of  a 
pendulum  is  performed. 

A  philosophical  foot  one  third  of  a  pendulum,  whose 
dtadroms,  in  the  latitude  of  forty. five  degrees,  are 
equal  to  one  second  of  time,  or  a  sixtieth  of  a  minute. 

Locke, 

Diseresis,  DieresiS  (di-e're-sis  or  di-e're-sis), 
n.  [Gr.  diairesis,  from  diaireo,  to  divide — 
dia,  and  haireo,  to  take,  to  seize.]  Separ- 
ation, particularly  of  one  syllable  into  two; 
also  the  mark  ' ' :  which  signifies  a  division, 
as  in  naif;  dialysis. 

Diaglyphic  (di-a-glif  ik),  a.  [Gr.  dia,  and 
glyphd,  to  carve.  ]  A  term  applied  to  sculp- 
ture, engraving,  &c.,  in  which  the  objects 
are  sunk  into  the  general  surface. 

Diagnose  (dl-ag-nos'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  diag- 
nosed; ppr.  diagnosing.  [See  Diagnosis.] 
In  pathol.  to  distinguish;  to  discriminate; 
to  ascertain  from  symptoms  the  true  nature 
and  seat  of,  as  a  disease. 

Diagnosis  (di-ag-no'sis),  n.  [Gr.  diagnosis, 
from  diagignobko,  to  distinguish.]  Scientific 
discrimination  of  any  kind;  a  short  distinc- 
tive description,  as  of  plants;  more  specifi- 
cally, in  vied,  the  discrimination  of  diseases 
by  their  distinctive  marks  or  symptoms. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  medical  knowledge. 

Diagnostic  (di-ag-nos'tik),  a.  [Gr.  diagnos- 
tikos,  able  to  distinguish,  from  diagignosko— 
d ia,  and  gigndsko,  to  know.  ]  Distinguishing; 
characteristic;  indicating  the  nature  of  a 
disease. 

Diagnostic  (di-ag-nos'tik),  n.  1.  The  sign  or 
symptom  by  which  a  disease  is  known  or 
distinguished  from  others.  Diagnostics  are 
of  two  kinds— the  adjunct,  or  such  as  are 
common  to  several  diseases;  and  the  special 
OT  pathognomonic,  which  always  attend  the 
disease,  and  distinguish  it  from  all  others. 
2.  pi.  The  department  of  medicine  consist- 
ing in  the  study  of  the  symptoms  by  which 
one  disease  is  distinguished  from  another; 
symptomatology. 

But  Radcliffe,  who,  with  coarse  manners  and  little 
book  learning,  had  raised  himself  to  the  first  practice 
in  London  chiefly  by  his  rare  skill  in  dia^jiosfics, 
uttered  the  more  alarming  words — small-pox. 

J\Iacaitiay. 

Diagnosticate  (dl-ag-nos'tik-at),  v.t.  To 
diagnose  (which  see). 

Diagometer  (di-ag-om'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  diago, 
to  conduct,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  An 
electrical  apparatus  used  by  Rousseau  for 
ascertaining  the  conducting  power  of  oil,  as 
a  means  of  detecting  its  adulteration.  It 
consists  of  a  dry  pile,  by  means  of  which  a 
current  is  passed  through  tlie  oil,  and  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  determined  by  a 
magnetized  needle.  "Want  of  conducting 
power  diminishes  the  current,  and  there- 
fore the  deviation  of  the  needle. 

Diagonal  (di-ag'on-al),  a.  [Gr.  diugonios, 
from  angle  to  angle— dia,  and  gonia,  an 
angle  or  cornei-.]  1.  In  geom.  extending 
from  one  angle  to  the  opposite  of  a  quad- 
rilateral figure,  and  dividing  it  into  two 
equal  parts.— 2.  Being  in  an  angular  di- 
rection. —  Diagonal  scale,  a  scale  which 
consists  of  a  set  of  pai-allel  lines  drawn 
on  a  ruler,  'with  lines  crossing  them  at 
right  angles  and  at  equal  distances.  One 
of  these  equal  divisions,  namely,  that  at 
the  extremity  of  the  ruler,  is  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  and  lines  are 


i 


Diagonal  Scale. 

drawTi  through  the  points  of  division  ob- 
liquely across  the  parallels.  With  the  help 
of  the  compasses  such  a  scale  facilitates  the 


ch,  c7iain;     ch.  Sc.  \och;     g,  go;     j,  job;     t,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  tften;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;   wh,  whig;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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laying  down  of  lines  of  any  required  lengtli 

to  tlie  200tli_part  of  an  iucli. 
Diagonal  (di-ag'on-al),  n.   In  geom.  a  right 

liiiu  drawn  between 

the  opposite  angles 

of  a  quadrilateral 

figure,  as  a  square  or 

parallelogram,  and 

dividing  it  iuto  two 

equal  parts.     It  is 

sometimes  called  the 

Diameter,  and  sometimes  the  Diametral. 
Dlagoaally  (di-ag'on-al-li),  adv.  In  a  diago- 
nal direction. 

Diagonialt  (di-a-go'ui-al),  a.  Diagonal;  dia- 
metrical.   ' Z>ia(70)uai  contraries.'  Milton. 

Diagonous  (di-ag'on-us),  a.  In  hot.  having 
four  corners. 

Diagram  (di'a-gram),  n.  [Gr.  diagramma, 
that  wliich  is  marked  out  by  lines— dia,  and 
graplw,  to  write.]  1.  In  geom.  a  figure, 
drawing,  or  sclieme  delineated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demon- 
strating tlie  pro- 
perties of  any 
figure,  as  a 
square,  triangle, 
circle,  &o.  —  2. 
Any  illustrative 
figure ;  especial- 
ly, one  wlierein 
the  outlines  are 
exclusively  or 
chiefly  delineated;  an  illustrative  table  ex- 
hibiting tlie  outlines  of  any  subject.  Such 
diagrams  are  now  much  used  by  public  lec- 
turers and  in  educational  works. — 3.  In 
ancient  music,  a  table  representing  all  tlie 
sounds  of  tlie  system;  a  musical  scale. 

Diagrammatic  (di'a-gram-raat"ili:),  a.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to,  or  partaldng  of  tlie 
nature  of,  a  diagram;  represented  by  means 
of  a  diagram;  consisting  of  a  diagram. 

Aristotle  undoubtedly  had  iu  his  eye,  wlien  he  dis- 
criminates the  syllogistic  terms,  a  certain  dza^rn>n- 
matic  contrast  of  the  figures.     Sir  11-'.  HayjiiUon. 

Diagrammatically  ( di'a-gram-niat"ik-al- 
li),  ad«.    After  tlie  manner  of  a  diagram. 

For  the  first  syllotiistic  figure,  the  terms,  without 
authority  from  Aristotle,  are  diagrammatically 
placed  upon  a  level.  Sir  JV.  Hamilton. 

Diagrapll  (di'a-graf),  n.  [Gr.  dia,  andj/rap/io, 
to  descrilie.]  An  instrument  for  reprodu- 
cing, witliout  its  being  necessary  to  know 
drawing  or  prospective,  tlie  figure  of  objects 
before  the  eyes. 

Diagraphic,  Diagrapliical  (dl-a-graf'ik, 
di-a-graf'ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  dia,  and  grapho,  to 
describe.]  Descriptive. 

Diagrapllics  (di-a-graf'iks),  n.  Tlie  art  of 
design  or  drawing. 

Dial  (di'al),  n.  [L.L.  dialis,  daily,  from  L. 
dies,  a  day.  ]  1.  An  instrument  for  sliowing 
the  hour  of  the  day  from  the  sliadow  thrown 
by  a  stile  or  gnomon  upon  a  graduated  sur- 
face. When  the  shadow  is  cast  by  the  sun 
it  is  called  a  sun-dial  (which  see).— 2.  The 
face  of  a  watcli,  clock,  or  other  timekeeper, 
on  wliich  the  time  of  the  day  is  indicated. — 

3.  t  A  clock;  a  watcli. 

He  drew  a  {/ial  from  his  poke ; 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 

Says,  very  wisely,  '  It  is  ten  o'clock;' 

'Thus  we  may  see,'  quoth  he,  '  how  the  world  wags.' 

Sltai. 

4.  A  miner's  compass.  Wright. — 5.  Any  plate 
or  face  on  which  a  pointer  or  index  revolves, 
moves  backwards  and  forwards,  or  oscil- 
lates, marking  revolutions,  pressure,  &c. , 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  machinery  of 
which  it  forms  part;  as,  the  dial  of  a  steam- 
gauge,  gas-meter,  or  telegraphic  instrument. 
— Night  or  nocturnal  dial,  an  instrument  for 
showing  the  hour  by  the  sliadow  of  the  moon. 
Such  instruments  may  be  constructed  rela- 
tive to  the  motions  of  tlie  moon;  or  tlie  hour 
maybe  found  by  calculation  from  the  moon's 
shadow  on  a  sun-dial. 

Dial  (di'al),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dialled;  ppr. 
dialling.  1.  To  measure  with,  or  as  witli,  a 
dial;  to  indicate  upon,  or  as  upon,  a  dial. 
'Hours  of  tliat  true  time  wliich  is  dialled  in 
heaven.'  Talfourd. — 2.  In  mining,  to  sur- 
vey by  means  of  a  dial. 

Dialect  (di'a-lekt),  n.  [Gr.  dialektos,  conver- 
sation, speech,  from  dialego,  to  converse — 
dia,  and  lego,  to  speak;  Fr.  dialecte.]  1.  Tlie 
form  or  idiom  of  a  language  peculiar  to 
a  province  or  to  a  limited  region  or  people, 
as  distinguislied  from  the  literary  lan- 
guage of  the  whole  people,  and  consist- 
ing chiefly  in  differences  of  orthography 
or  pronunciation.  The  Greek  language  is 
«emarkable  for  four  dialects  —  the  Attic, 
Ionic,  Doric,  and  Eolic.    A  dialect  is  the 


branch  of  a  parent  language,  with  such 
local  modifications  as  time,  accident,  and 
revolutions  may  have  introduced  among 
descendants  of  the  same  stock  or  family 
living  in  separate  or  remote  situations.  But 
in  regard  to  a  large  portion  of  words  many 
languages  wliicli  are  considered  as  distinct 
are  really  dialects  of  one  common  tongue. 
In  many  cases  dialects  exhibit  more  accu- 
rately tlie  ancient  form  of  tliis  common 
tongue,  and  are  less  corrupted  or  modi- 
fied tlian  the  literary  language. — 2.  Lan- 
guage; speech  or  manner  of  speaking. 

If  the  conferring  of  a  kindness  did  not  bind  the 
person  upon  whom  it  was  conferred,  to  the  returns 
of  gratitude,  why,  in  the  universal  dialect  of  the 
world,  are  kindnesses  still  called  obligations?  Soicth. 

SYN.Language,tongue,  speech,  idiom,  phras- 
eology. 

Dialectal  (di-a-lek'tal),  a.  Same  as  Dialectic. 

Dialectic,  Dialectical  ( di-a-lek'tik,  di-a- 
lek'tik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  dialect  or 
dialects;  not  radical. — 2.  Logical;  argumeu- 
tal.    '  DtateciicaZ  subtleties.'  Boyle. 

Dialectic,  n.  See  Dialectics. 

Dialectically  (di-a-lek'tik-al-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a  dialect. 

Dialectician  (di'a-lek-ti"shan),  n.  One 
skilled  in  dialectics;  a  logician;  a  reasoner. 

Dialectics,  Dialectic  (di-a-lek'tiks,  di-a-lek'- 
tik), n.  [Gr.  dialektilce  (techne),  tlie  art  of  dis- 
cussing, from  ciiaiei^o.  See  Dialect.  ] — 1.  (In 
the  first  form.)  The  name  given  to  tlie  art  of 
reasoning  or  disputing,  or  that  branch  of 
logic  which  teaches  the  rules  and  modes  of 
reasoning,  or  of  distinguishing  truth  from 
error;  the  method  of  investigating  the  truth 
by  analysis;  also,  the  science  of  ideas  or 
of  the  nature  and  laws  of  being.  Later  it 
came  to  signify  the  art  of  using  forms  of 
reasoning  so  as  to  make  fallacies  pass  for 
truth ;  word-fence.  —  2.  (Also  in  the  first 
form.)  The  logic  of  probabilities,  as  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  demonstration  and  scien- 
tific deduction. — 3.  (In  the  second  foiTn.)  In 
Kant's  philos.  the  logic  of  appearance,  as 
distinguished  from  universal  logic,  or  that 
which  teaches  us  to  excite  appearance  or 
illusion.  As  logical  or  formal,  it  treats  of 
the  sources  of  error  and  illusion,  and  the 
mode  of  destroying  them;  as  transcenden- 
tal, it  is  the  exposure  of  the  natural  and 
unavoidable  illusion  that  arises  from  human 
reason  itself,  which  is  ever  inclined  to  look 
upon  phenomena  as  things  in  themselves, 
and  cognitions  a  priori  as  properties  ad- 
hering to  these  things,  and  in  such  way  to 
form  the  super-sensible,  according  to  this 
assumed  cognition  of  things  in  themselves. 

We  termed  Dialectic  in  general  a  logic  of  appear- 
ance. This  does  not  signify  a  doctrine  of  probabi- 
lity; for  probability  is  truth,  only  cognized  upon  in- 
sufficient grounds,  and  though  the  information  it  gives 
us  is  imperfect,  it  is  not  therefore  deceitful. 

Kant,  translated  by  Meiklejohn. 

i.  (Also  in  the  second  form.)  The  method 
of  dividing  and  subdividing,  dissecting  and 
analyzing  a  topic,  so  that  we  may  be  directed 
to  tlie  various  lines  of  argument  by  which 
it  may  be  approached,  investigated,  de- 
fended, or  attacked:  contrasted  with  logic, 
whose  province  it  is  to  criticise  these  argu- 
ments, so  as  to  reject  the  sophistical,  and 
allow  their  exact  weight  to  the  solid.  Taylor. 

Art  does  not  analyze,  or  abstract,  or  classify,  or 
generalize;  it  does  not  lay  bare  the  mechanism  of 
thought,  or  evolve  by  the  process  of  a  rigid  dialectic 
the  secret  order  and  system  of  nature  and  history. 

Dr.  Caird. 

Dialectology  (di'a-lek-tol"o-ji),  71.  That 
branch  of  philology  which  examines  the 
nature  and  relations  of  dialects.  Beck. 
[Rare.] 

Dialector  (di'a-lek-t6r),  n.  One  skilled  in 
dialectics. 

Dialist  (di'al-ist),  n.  A  constructor  of  dials; 
one  skilled  in  dialling. 

Diallage  (di'al-aj  or  di-al'la-je),  n.  [Gr. 
diallage,  an  interchange,  difference  — dia, 
and  allassd,  to  make  other  than  it  is,  to 
change.]  A  silico-magnesian  mineral  of  a 
lamellar  or  foliated  structure.  Its  sub-spe- 
cies are  green  diallage,  liyperstliene,  and 
bronzite.  The  metalloidal  sub-species  is 
called  schillerstein,  orschillerspar.  It  forms 
diallage  rock,  and  enters  into  serpentine. 

Diallage  (di-al'la-je),  n.  [See  previous  en- 
try.] In  rhet.  a  figure  of  speech  by  which 
arguments  are  placed  in  various  points  of 
view,  and  then  brought  to  bear  all  upon 
one  point. 

Diallelt  (di'al-lel),  a.  Meeting  and  inter- 
secting, as  lines ;  crossing ;  not  parallel. 
Ash. 

Dialling  (di'al-ing),  n.  The  art  of  construct- 


ing dials;  the  science  which  explains  the 
principles  of  measuring  time  by  the  sun- 
dial.— Dialling  lines  or  scale,  graduated  lines 
placed  on  rulers,  or  the  edges  of  quadrants 
and  other  instruments,  to  facilitate  the 
construction  of  dials. — Dialling  sphere,  an 
instrument  made  of  brass,  witli  several  semi- 
circles sliding  over  each  other  upon  a  mov- 
able horizon,  serving  to  demonstrate  the 
natui'e  of  spherical  triangles,  as  well  as  to 
give  the  true  idea  of  drawing  dials  on  all 
sorts  of  planes. 

Dial-lock  (di'al-lok),  n.  A  lock  provided 
with  one  or  more  dials,  each  witli  a  hand  or 
pointer  connected  witli  the  niechanisni  of 
the  lock  in  such  a  way  that  the  bolt  will 
not  move  unless  the  hands  are  set  in  a  par- 
ticular manner. 

Diallogite  (di-al'lo-jit),  n.  [See  Diallage.] 
A  mineral  of  a  rose-red  colour,  with  a  lami- 
nar structure  and  vitreous  lustre.  It  is  a 
carbonate  of  manganese,  more  or  less  mixed 
with  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

Diallyl  (di-al'lil),  n.   See  Allyl. 

Dialogical  (di-a-Ioj'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  a  dialogue; 
dialogistic.  Burton. 

Dialogically  (di-a-loj'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a  dialogue;  dialogistically.  Gold- 
smith. 

Dialogism  (di-al'o-jizm),n.  A  feigned  speech 
between  two  or  more;  a  mode  of  wilting 
dialogue  in  the  third  person;  oblique  or 
indirect  narrative. 

Dialogist  (di-al'o-jist),  n.  [See  Dialogue.] 
1.  A  speaker  in  a  dialogue.— 2.  A  writer  of 
dialogues. 

Dialogistic,  Dialogistical  (di-al'o-jist"ik, 
di-al'o-jist"ik-al),  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
dialogue. 

Dialogistically  (di-al'o-jist"ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  the  manner  of  dialogue. 

Dialogize  (di-al'o-jiz),  ti.i.  [See  DIALOGUE.] 
To  discourse  in  dialogue. 

Dialogue  (di'a-log),  n.  [Fr.  dialogue,  from 
Gr.(ii«to(;os,conversation, dialogue,  fromdi'n- 
legomai,  to  dispute — dia,  and  lego,  to  speak.  ] 
1.  A  conversation  or  conference  between 
two  or  more  persons;  particularly,  a  formal 
conversation  in  theatrical  performances; 
also,  an  exercise  in  colleges  and  schools,  iu 
which  two  or  more  persons  carry  on  a  dis- 
coiu'se.  —  2.  A  written  conversation,  or  a 
composition  in  which  two  or  more  persons 
are  represented  as  conversing  on  some 
topic;  as,  the  Dialogues  oi  Plato. 

Dialoguet  (di'a-log),  v.i.  To  discourse  to- 
gether; to  confer.  '  Dost  diaJo^'ue  with  thy 
shadow?'  Shak. 

Dialogue  t  (di'a-log),  v.  t.  To  express,  as  in 
dialogue;  to  put  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 
'  And  dialogued  for  him  what  he  would  say.' 
Shak. 

Dial-plate  (di'al-pliit),  n.  1.  The  plate  of  a 
dial,  on  which  the  lines  are  drawn  to  show 
the  hour  or  time  of  the  day.— 2.  The  face  of 
a  clock  or  watch,  on  which  the  time  of  the 
day  is  shown.— 3.  Any  kind  of  index-plate. 

Dial-wheel  (di'al-whel),  n.  One  of  those 
wheels  placed  between  the  dial  and  pillar- 
plate  of  a  watch. 

Dial-work  (di'al- wSrk),  n.  That  portion  of 
the  motion  of  a  watch  between  the  dial 
and  movement-plate. 

Dialycarpous  (di'a-li-karp"us),  a.  [Gr. 
dialyo,  to  separate,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  In 
hot.  a  term  applied  to  a  plant  whose  fruit  is 
composed  of  distinct  separate  carpels. 

Dialypetalae  (di'a-li-pet"a-le),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
dialyo,  to  separate,  and  petalon,  a  leaf.  In 
hot.  same  as  Polypetalce  (which  see). 

DialypetalOUS  (di'a-li-pet"al-us),  «.  In  hot. 
same  as  Polypetalmis  (which  see). 

Dialyphyllous  (di-al-if'il-lus),  a.  [Gr.  dialyo, 
to  separate,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  Same  as 
Dialysepalous. 

Dialysepalous  (di'a-li-sep"al-us),  a.  [Gr. 
dialyo,  to  separate,  and  L.L.  sepalum,  a 
leaf.]  In  hot.  noting  a  flower  with  a  calyx 
composed  of  separate  sepals;  polysepalous. 

Dialyse,  Dialyze  (di'a-liz),  v.  t.  In  chem.  to 
separate  by  a  dialyser,  as  substances  cap- 
able of  being  so  disengaged  from  a  mixture; 
to  diffuse  by,  or  as  by,  the  process  called 
dialysis.   See  Dialysis. 

Dialyser,  Dialyzer  (di'a-liz-er),  n.  The 
parchment  paper,  or  septum,  stretched  over 
a  wood  or  gutta-percha  ring  used  in  the 
operation  of  dialysis. 

Dialysis  (di-a'li-sis),  n.  [Gr.  dialysis,  a  loos- 
ing from  anything,  a  separation;  dialyo,  to 
dissolve— dia,  and  lyo,  to  dissolve.]  L  A 
mark  in  writing  or  printing  consisting  of 
two  points  placed  over  one  of  two  vowels. 
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to  show  that  the  two  vowels  are  to  be 
separated  in  pronunciation,  as  in  aer:  other- 
wise called  Diaresis.  —2.  In  rhet.  asynde- 
ton (which  see).  — 3.  In  ined.  debility;  als.o, 
a  solution  of  continuity.— 4.  In  chein.  the 
act  or  process  of  separating  the  crystal- 
loid elements  of  a  body  from  the  colloid. 
This  is  done  by  pouring  a  mixed  solution 
of  crystalloid  and  colloid  on  a  sheet  of 
parchment  paper  stretched  over  a  wood  or 
gutta-percha  hoop,  having  its  edges  well 
drawn  up,  andcouiined  by  an  outer  rim.  The 
parchment  is  allowed  to  float  on  a  basin  of 
water.  Difiiusion  immediately  commences, 
the  crystalloid  passing  through  and  dissolv- 
ing in  the  pure  water  beneath,  whilst  the 
colloid  remains  behind.  Thus  gruel  or  broth, 
containing  a  very  little  arsenic  dissolved  in 
it,  gives  up  the  whole  of  its  arsenic  to  the 
water,  whilst  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  organic 
substance  passes  through.  As  almost  all 
the  poisons  in  common  use,  as  arsenic, 
strychnine,  corrosive  sublimate,  oxalic  acid, 
acetate  of  lead,  morphia,  &c.,  are  crystal- 
loids, the  toxologist  is  by  this  process  fur- 
nished with  a  vei'y  easy  mode  for  detecting 
their  presence. 
Dialytic  (di-a-lit'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  dialy- 
sis; unloosing;  unbracing,  as  the  fibres;  re- 
laxing. 

Diamagnetic  (di'a-mag-net"ik),  a.  [Gr.  dia, 
and  magnes,  a  magnet.]  Pertaining  to  or  ex- 
hibiting tlie  phenomena  of  diamagnetism;  a 
term  applied  to  a  class  of  substances  which, 
when  under  tlie  influence  of  magnetism,  and 
freely  suspended,  take  a  position  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  tliat  is, 
point  east  and  west.  From  the  experiments  of 
Faraday  it  appears  to  be  clearly  established 
that  all  matter  is  subject  to  the  magnetic 
force  as  universally  as  it  is  to  the  gravitating 
force,  arranging  itself  into  two  great  divi- 
sions, the  paramagnetic  and  diamagnetic. 
Among  the  former  are  iron,  nickel,  cobalt, 
platinum,  palladium,  titanium,  and  a  few 
other  substances;  and  among  the  latter  are 
bismuth,  antimony,  cadmium,  copper,  gold, 
lead,  mercury,  silver,  tin,  zinc,  and  most 
solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  substances.  When 
a  paramagnetic  substance  is  suspended 
freely  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  horse- 
shoe magnet  it  points  in  a  line  from  one 
pole  to  tile  other,  which  Faraday  terms  the 
axial  line.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  dia- 
magnetic substance  is  suspended  in  the 
same  manner  it  is  repelled  alike  by  both 
poles,  and  assumes  an  equatorial  direction, 
or  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  axial 
line. 

Diamagnetic  (di'a-mag-net"ik),  n.  A  sub- 
stance which,  when  magnetized  and  sus- 
pended freely,  points  east  and  west.  See  the 
adjective. 

Diamagnetism(di-a-mag'net-izm),?!.  l.That 
branch  of  magnetism  which  treats  of  dia- 
magnetic phenomena  and  diamagnetic 
bodies. — 2.  The  action  or  magnetic  influence 
which  causes  a  diamagnetic  substance,  when 
suspended  freely  between  the  poles  of  a 
powerful  horse-shoe  magnet,  to  assume  an 
equatorial  position,  or  to  take  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  axial  line. 

Diamantine  t  (di'a-man-tiu),  a.  Adaman- 
tine. 

In  Destiny's  hard  diatnantzne  rock, 

Sylve.^ter,  Dit  Bartas. 

Diameter  (di-am'et-er),  11.  [Gr.  diametros — 
dia,  and  metron,  measure.]  1.  A  right 
line  passing  through  the  centre  of  a  circle 
or  other  curvilinear  figure, 
terminated  by  the  circum- 
ference, and  dividing  the 
figure  into  two  equal  parts. 
Whenever  any  point  of  a 
figure  is  called  a  centre,  any 
straight  line  drawn  through 
the  centre,  and  terminated  by 
opposite  boundaries,  is  called  a  diameter. 
And  any  point  which  bisects  all  lines  drawn 
through  it  from  opjiosite  boundaries  is 
called  a  centre.  Thus,  the  circle,  the  conic 
sections,  the  parallelogram,  the  sphere, 
the  cube,  and  the  parallelopiped,  all  have 
centres,  and  by  analogy  diameters.  Euclid 
uses  the  word  diameter  in  the  sense  of  dia- 
gonrtl.--2.  In  arcft.  the  measure  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  column,  which, 
being  divided  into  sixty  parts,  forms  a 
scale  by  which  all  the  parts  of  the  order  are 
measured.  The  sixtieth  part  of  the  diameter 
is  called  a  minute,  and  thirty  minutes  make 
a  module.— 3.  The  length  of  a  right  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  any  object 
from  one  side  to  the  other;  width;  thickness; 


as,  the  diameter  of  a  tree  or  of  a  stone  or  of 
the  head. 

Diametral  (di  a-met'ral),  a.  Diametrical 
(which  see). 

Diametral  (di-a-met'ral),  n.  A  diameter;  a 
diagonal. 

Diametrally  (di-a-met'ral-li),  adv.  Diamet- 
rically. 

Diametric,  Diametrical  (di-a-met'rik, 
di-a-met'rik-al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
diameter. — 2.  Directly  opposed;  as  far  re- 
moved as  possible,  as  at  tlie  two  extremities 
of  a  diameter. 

At  all  events  he  had  exposed  himself  to  reproach 
by  diametrical  opposition  to  the  profession  of  his 
whole  life.  Macatitay. 

Diametrically  (di-a-met'rik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  diametrical  direction;  directly;  as,  diamet- 
rically opposite.  "Whose  principles  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  his.'  Macaulay. 

Diamond  (dl'a-mond),  n.    [Fr.  diamdnt, 

0.  E.  diamante,  diamaunt,  corrupted  from 
adamant  (which  see).  Compare  also  It.  and 
Sp.  diamante,  G.  diamant   or  demant.] 

1.  Adamant;  steel,  or  some  imaginary  sub- 
stance of  extreme  hardness  or  impenetra- 
bility. 

Then  zeal,  whose  substance  is  ethereal,  arming  in 
complete  diamond,  ascends  his  fiery  chariot. 

jMi/ton. 

2.  A  mineral,  gem,  or  precious  stone,  of  the 
most  valualile  kind,  remarkable  for  its  liard- 
ness,as  it  scratches  all  other  minerals.  When 
pure,  the  diamond  is  usually  clear  and  trans- 
parent, but  it  is  sometimes  coloured,  the  col- 
ours being  white,  yellow,  blue,  green,  black, 
&c.  In  its  rough  state  it  is  commonly  in  the 
form  of  a  roundish  pebble,  or  of  octahedral 
crystals.  It  consists  of  pure  carbon.  When 
placed  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  bat- 
tery it  is  completely  burned  to  carbon  di- 
oxide. When  pure  and  transparent,  dia- 
monds are  said  to  be  of  the  first  water,  and 
as  their  transparency  decreases  they  are 
classed  as  of  the  second  and  third  water. 
The  weight,  and  consequently  the  value, 
of  diamonds  is  estimated  in  carats,  one  of 
which  is  equal  to  4  diamond  grains  or  3  174 
grains  troy,  and  the  price  of  one  diamond 
compared  to  that  of  another  of  equal  colour, 
transparency,  purity,  form,  &c.,  greatly  in- 
creases with  the  weight.  Thus,  a  diamond 
of  1  carat  would  bring  about  £21,  while  one 
of  equal  purity,  form,  &c,  2  carats  in  weight 
would  bring  about  £80.  Diamonds  are  valu- 
able for  many  purposes.  Their  powder  is 
the  best  for  the  lapidary  and  the  gem  en- 
graver, and  they  are  much  used  in  the  cut- 
ting of  window  and  plate  glass.  They  are 
also  extensively  used  by  copper-plate  en- 
gravers as  etching  points,  and  by  engineers 
for  piercing  rocks.  (See  DiAMOND-BOEER.) 
One  of  the  largest  diamonds  known  is  that 
belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  Mattan,  in  Bor- 
neo, weighing  307  carats.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  diamonds  is  the  Koh-i-noor,  now 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain ; 
it  originally  weighed,  it  is  said,  about  800 
carats,  but  by  subsequent  recutting  it  has 
been  reduced  to  103J  carats.  The  Orlow 
diamond,  belonging  to  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, weighs  195  carats ;  and  the  Pitt  or 
Regent  diamond,  among  the  French  crown 
jewels,  136i.  Diamonds  are  found  in  numer- 
ous localitfesin  Hindustan, j\Ialacca,Borneo, 
and  other  parts  in  the  East.  In  America 
they  occur  in  Brazil,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia.  They  have  also  been  found  in 
Algeria,  Australia,  and  latterly  in  large 
quantities  in  South  Africa.  Diamonds  are 
cut  into  various  forms,  but  chiefly  into  bril- 
liants and  rose  diamonds  or  rosettes.  The 
brilliant-cut  best  brings  out  the  beauty  of 
the  stone,  and  is  the  most  expensive  and 
difficult;  it  has  an  upper  or  principal  oc- 
tagonal face,  surrounded  with  many  fa- 
cets; the  greater  the  number  of  facets,  the 
more  valuable  the  diamond.  The  rose-cut 
diamond  has  a  flat  base,  above  which  are 


Diamonds,  rougfh  and  variously  cut. 

two  rows  of  triangular  facets,  the  six  upper- 
most uniting  in  a  point.    Stones  too  thin  to 


Diamond  Fret. 


be  cut  as  rose  diamonds  are  cut  as  table- 
diamonds.  Fig.  1  is  the  diamond  in  its 
rough  state;  fig.  2  is  the  vertical,  and  fig.  3 
the  lateral  appearance  of  a  brilliant;  fig.  4, 
tlie  vertical,  and  fig,  5  the  lateral  appear- 
ance of  a  rose-cut  diamond;  in  fig.  6  the  flat 
portion  a  in  a  cut  stone  is  called  the  table; 
the  part  abb,  which  projects  from  the 
setting,  is  the  front,  the  part  bb  c,  sunk  in 
the  setting,  is  the  bade  or  culasse,  while  the 
line  6  6  is  the  girdle'. ^3.  A  very  small  print- 
ing type.— 4.  A  geometrical  figure,  other- 
wise called  a  rhomlius. — .5  One  of  a  set  of 
playing  cards  marked  with  the  figure  or 
figures  of  a  diamond.— 6.  A  glazier's  tool  for 
cutting  glass.  Diamonds  so  used  are  uncut, 
and  they  are  so  mounted  as  to  act  upon  the 
glass,  not  by  an  angle,  but  by  a  curvilinear 
edge  of  the  crystal. — Black  diamond,  a  term 
applied  colloquially  to  coa.L— Diamond  edi- 
tion, an  edi- 
tion of  a  work 
printed  in  dia- 
mond, or  very 
small  type. — 
Diamond  fret 
in  arch,  a  spe- 
cies of  mould- 
ing consisting 
of  filletsinter- 
secting  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  diamonds  or  rhombuses. 
Diamond  (  di'a-mond  ),  a.  Resembling  a 
diamoncl;  as,  a  diamond  colour;  consisting 
of  diamonds;  as,  a  diamond  necklace;  or  set 
with  a  diamond  or  diamonds;  as,  a  diamond 
ring. 

Diamond-'beetle  (di'a-mond-bet-l),  n.  The 
Entiinns  imperialis,  a  splendid  coleopter- 
ous insect,  belonging  to  the  family  Curcu- 
lionidnc.  It  is  very  abundant  in  some  parts 
of  South  America. 

Diamond-borer,  Diamond  -  drill  (di '  a- 

mond-lior-er,  di'a-mond-dril),  n.  A  metal 
bar  or  tube,  armed  at  the  boring  extremity 
with  one  or  more  diamonds,  by  the  abrasion 
caused  by  which,  as  it  rapidly  revolves, 
rocks,  gems,  &c. ,  are  speedily  perforated. 
Large  implements  of  this  kind  driven  by 
steam-power  are  now  used  in  mining,  tun- 
nelling, &c. 

Diamonded  (di'a-mond-ed),  a.  Having  the 
figure  of  an  oblique-angled  parallelogram, 
rhombus,  or  lozenge.  '  Diamonded  or 
streaked  in  the  fashion  of  a  lozenge.'  Fuller. 

Diamond-mine  (di'a-mond-min),  n.  A  mine 
in  which  diamonds  are  found.  See  Dia- 
mond. 

Diamond -Shaped  (di'a-mond- shapt),  a. 
Shaped  like  a  diamond;  specifically,  in  bot. 
applied  to  leaves  when  approaching  to  a 
lozenge-shape,  having  those  sides  that  are 
opposite  equal,  and  the  angles  generally 
two  obtuse  and  two  acute. 

Diamond-spar  (di'a-mond-spiir),  n.  Same 
as  Corundani. 

Diana  (di-a'na  or  di-an'a),  n.  In  myth,  the 
latin  name  of  the  goddess  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Artemis,  tlie  dau,gli- 
ter  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter  and  Leto  or  Latona, 


Diana. — Antique  statue  in  the  Louvre. 

and  sister  of  Apollo.  She  was  the  virgin 
goddess  of  the  chase,  and  also  presided  over 
health. 

Dianatic  t  (di-a-nat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  dianao,  to 
flow  through.]    Reasoning  logically  and 
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progressively  from  one  subject  to  another. 

Scott. 

Diander  (di-an'der),  n.  [Gr.  di  for  dis,  twice, 
and  anlr,  andros,  a  male.]  In  hot.  a  plant 
liaving  two  stamens. 

Diaildria(di-an'dri-a),m.7)Z.  The  second  class 
in  the  Linnsean  system,  com- 
prehending all  genera  with    (J  /i 
Howers  having  only  two  sta-    \_(a,i7/)  / 
mens,  provided  tlie  stamens  ('^^jr^l 
are  neither  united  at  tlieir  vJ^j^s^y 
base,  nor  combined  with  the  Vy 
style  and  stigma,  nor  separ-  Diandria. 
ated  from  the  pistil. 

Diandrian,  Diandrous  (di-an'dri-an,  di-an'- 
drus),  a.    In  hot,  having  two  stamens. 

DianoetiC(di'a-no-et"il<),  a.  [Gr.  dianoetikos, 
from  dia,  and  noed,  to  revolve  in  the  mind.] 
Capable  of  thought;  thinking;  intellectual; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  discursive  faculty. 

I  would  employ  .  .  .  ^/^VzJrt^f^iVtodenotethe  opera- 
tion of  the  discursive,  elaborative,  nr  comparative 
faculty.  Sty  ly.  Hatiititan. 

Dianoialogy  (di'a-noi-al"o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  dia- 
noia,  tliouglit,  and  logos,  discourse.]  Tliat 
department  of  philosophy  which  treats  of 
tile  dianoetic  faculties.    Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Dianthus  (di-an'tlms),  n.  [Gr.  dios,  divine, 
and  anthos,  a  flower.]  The  pinli,  a  large 
genus  of  tufted  herbs,  nat.  order  Caryophyl- 
Iaces3,  with  narrow  grass-like  leaves,  and 
solitary  or  fascicled  rose,  purple,  or  white 
flowers.  The  calyx  is  tubular,  and  the  five 
petals  have  long  claws.  Two  hundred 
species  have  been  described  from  Europe, 
temperate  Asia,  North  America,  and  Africa. 
The  garden  pinl;  is  derived  from  D.  Caryo- 
phyllus,  and  sweet-william  is  D.  harbatus. 
Four  species  are  natives  of  Britain;  D. 
Armerla  (the  Deptford  pink),  D.  prolifer,  D. 
deltoides  (the  maiden  pink),  and  D.  ccesius 
(the  Cheddar  pink). 

Diapaset  (di'a-paz),  n.  Same  as  diapason. 
'A  tuneful  diapase  of  pleasures.'  Spenser. 

Diapasmt  (di'a-pazm).  n.  [Gr.  diapasma, 
from  diapasso.  to  sprinkle  over.]  A  per- 
fume consisting  of  the  powder  of  aromatic 
herbs,  sometimes  made  into  little  balls. 
B.  Jonson. 

Diapason  (di-a-pa'zon),  n.  [Gr.  diapason, 
the  concord  of  the  first  of  the  musical  scale 
with  its  eightli;  the  octave — a  contr.  for  he 
dia  pasun  chordon  symphonia,  the  concord 
tlirough  the  first  and  last  (lit.  tlirough  all) 
notes.  Pason  is  the  genit.  pi.  fem.  of  Gr.  ad- 
jective pas,  all]  In  music,  (a)  an  old  Greek 
term  for  the  octave,  or  interval  which  in- 
cludes all  the  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

The  diapason  or  eit^ht  iu  musick  is  the  sweetest 
concord;  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  etfect  an  unison. 

Bacon. 

(b)  Proportion  in  the  constituent  parts  of 
an  octave ;  concord ;  harmony;  thus,  a  note 
or  instrument  is  said  to  be  out  of  its  diapa- 
son if  it  has  not  a  correct  relation  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  octave.  'In  perfect  dia- 
pason.' Milton,  (c)  The  entire  compass 
of  the  tones  of  a  voice  or  of  an  instrument. 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  Man.  Dryden. 

(d)  A  rule  or  scale  by  which  the  pipes  of 
organs,  the  holes  of  flutes,  &c.,  are  ad- 
justed, in  due  proportion  for  expressing 
the  several  tones  and  semitones,  (e)  One 
of  certain  stops  in  tlie  organ,  so  called  be- 
cause tliey  extend  througli  the  scales  of  the 
instrument.  They  are  of  several  kinds,  as 
open  diapason,  stopped  diapason,  double 
diapason,  and  the  like. 
Diapason  -  diapente  (di-a-pa'zon-di-a-pen'- 
te),  n.  In  music,  a  compound  consonance 
in  a  triple  ratio,  as  3  to  9,  consisting  of 
9  tones  and  a  semitone,  or  19  semitones;  a 
twelfth. 

Diapason-diatessaron  (di  -  a  -  pa'zon-di-a- 

tess'a-ron),  Ji.  In  iimsic,  a  compound  con- 
cord, founded  on  the  proportion  of  8  to  3, 
consisting  of  8  tones  and  a  semitone. 
Diapason-ditone  (di-a-pii'zon-di'tou),  n.  In 
music,  a  compound  concord,  whose  terms 
are  as  10  to  4,  or  5  to  2. 

Diapason  -  semiditone  (di-a-pa'zon-se-mi- 
di'ton),  Ji.  In  music,  a  compound  concord, 
whose  terms  are  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  5. 

Dlapensiacese  (di-a-pen'3i-a"se-e),  n.pl.  A 
nat.  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  allied 
to  tlie  heaths,  inhabiting  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  America,  consisting  of  pro- 
strate small  shrubs  with  pentamerousgamo- 
petalous  flowers,  and  three-celled  erect  cap- 
sules. Tlie  order  contains  six  genera,  each 
with  one  or  two  species. 

Diapente  (di-a-pen'te),  n.    [Gr.  dia,  and 


Diaper,  \Vestmmster  Abbey. 


pente,  five.]  1.  In  music,  a  fifth;  an  interval 
making  the  second  of  the  concords,  and 
witli  the  diatessaron,  an  octave. --2.  In 
phar.  a  composition  of  five  ingredients. 
Diaper  (di'a-per),  n.  [Fr.  diapH,  pp.  of  dia- 
prer,  to  variegate  witli  difl'erent  colours ; 
L.L.  diasprus,  a  kind  of  precious  clotli, 
from  It.  diaspro,  jasper,  a  precious  stone  of 
various  colours.  See  Jasper.]  1.  A  kind  of 
textile  fabric,  formed  of  either  linen  or  cot- 
ton, or  a  mixture  of  tlie  two,  upon  tlie  sur- 
face of  which  a  figured  pattern  is  produced 
by  a  peculiar  mode  of  twilling.  Diaper  is 
much  used  for  towels  or  napkins.  Hence— 

2.  A  towel  or  napkin. 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  basin,  .  .  . 
Anotlier  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper.  Shak. 

3.  The  flower- 
ing either 
sculiiture  in 
low  relief,  or 
of  painting  or 
gilding  used  to 
ornament  a 
panel  or  flat 
surface.  —  4.  In 
her.  same  as 
Diapering 
(which  see).  — 
5.  A  square 
piece  of  cloth 
for  wrapping 
about  tlie  liips 
of  a  child. 

Diaper  (di'a- 
per),  v.t.  To 

variegate  or  diversify,  as  cloth,  with  figures; 
to  flower. 

Down-droop'd,  in  many  a  floating  fold, 

Engarlanded  and  diapered 

With  inwrought  flowers,  a  cloth  of  gold. 

Tennyson. 

Diaper  (di'a-per),  n.i.  To  draw  flowers  or 
figures,  as  upon  cloth.  '  If  you  diaper  on 
folds.'  Peacham. 

Diapered,  p.  and  a.  Flowered. 

Diapering  (di'a-per-lng),  n.  In  her.  the 
covering  of  the  surface  of  a 
shield  with  ornament  of 
some  kind,  independently 
of  the  bearing  or  of  tlie 
colours.  It  was  much  used 
in  tlie  middle  ages  to  give 
a  richness  to  highly  fin- 
ished work.  It  is  some- 
times only  painted,  as  in 
the  example  here  given, 
but  sometimes  it  is  in 
low  relief  like  the  speci- 
men of  wall  diaper  given  under  Diaper,  n. 

Diaphane  (di'a-fan),  n.  [Gr.  dia,  through, 
and  phainu,  to  show.]  1.  A  woven  silk 
stuff  witli  transparent  and  colourless  figures. 
2.  In  anat.  an  investing,  cortical  membrane 
of  a  sac  or  cell. 

Diaphaned  (  di'a-fand ),  a.  Transparent. 
[Rare.] 

Diaphaneity  (di'a-fa-ne"i-ti),  n.  [Gr.  dia- 
phaiieia,  transparency,  from  diaphaino,  to 
shine  through— (ii'd,  and  phaino,  to  sliine.] 
Tlie  power  of  transmitting  light;  transpa- 
rency; pellucidness.  'The  diaphaneity  of 
the  air.'  Boyle.  [Rare.] 
Diaphanic,t  Diaphanous  ( di'a-f an"ik,  di- 
af'an-us),  a.  [See  Diaphaneity.]  Having 
power  to  transmit  rays  of  light,  as  glass; 
pellucid;  transparent;  clear. 

Air  is  an  element  superior  and  lighter  than  water, 
through  whose  vast,  open,  subtle,  diap/tanic,  or 
transparent  body,  the  light  afterwards  created  easily 
transpired.  RaUigh. 

A  crystal  river 
Diaphattons,  because  it  travels  slowly. 

/    rds^uo  rth . 

Diaphanoineter(di'a-faii-om"et-er),  n.  [Gr. 
diaphanes,  transparent,  and  mctron,  a  mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  for  estimating  the 
transparency  of  the  air. 

Diaphanoscope  (di-a-fan'o-skop),  n.  [Gr. 
dia,  tlirough,  phaino,  to  show,  and  s/copeo, 
to  see.]  In  photog.  a  dark  box  in  which 
transparent  positives  are  viewed,  eitlier 
with  or  without  a  lens.  The  positive  should 
be  placed  as  far  from  the  eye  as  the  equiva- 
lent focal  length  of  tlie  lens  with  which  the 
negative  was  taken;  and  when  a  lens  is  used 
for  viewing  it,  its  focal  length  should  be  the 
same. 

Diaphanously  (dl-af'an-us-li),  adv.  Trans- 
parently. 

Diaphonic,  Diaphonical  (di-a-fon'ik,  di-a- 
fon'ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  dia,  and p/tonco,  to  sound.] 
Diacoustic. 

Diaphonics  (di-a-fon'iks),  n.  The  science 
or  doctrine  of  refracted  sounds;  diaooustics 
(which  see). 


Diapering. 


Diaphoresis  ( di '  a  -  f  o  -  re  "  sis ),  n.  [Gr.  dia- 
phoresis, perspiration,  from  diaphoreo,  to 
carry  througli,  to  throw  oft  (as  fever)  by 
perspiration  —  dia,  and  phoreo,  to  cai'ry.  ] 
In  ined.  a  greater  degree  of  perspiration 
tlian  is  natural,  but  less  tlian  in  sweating. 

Diaphoretic,  Diaphoretical  (di'a-fo  ret'  ik, 
di'a-fo-ret"ik-al),  a.  [See  DIAPHORESIS.] 
Having  tlie  power  to  increase  perspiration. 

Diaphoretic  (di'a-fo-ref'ik),  n.  A  medicine 
wliicli  promotes  perspiration;  a  sudpriflc. 
Diaphoretics  differ  from  sudorijics ;  the 
former  only  increase  the  insensible  perspira- 
tion, the  latter  excite  the  sensible  discliarge 
called  sweat. 

Diaphragm  (di'a-fram),  n.  [Gr.  diuphrag- 
iiia,  a  partition  vfa\l—dia,  and  phrasso,  to 
break  off,  to  defend.  ]  1.  In  anat.  the  midriff, 
a  muscle  separating  the  chest  or  thorax 
from  the  abdomen,  or  lower  cavity  of  the 
body.  A  complete  diapliragm  is  found  only 
in  mammalia.— 2.  A  partition  or  dividing 
substance,  commonly  with  an  opening 
through  it.— 3.  In  optics,  a  circular  ring 
used  in  optical  instruments  to  cut  off  mar- 
ginal portions  of  a  beam  of  liglit,  as  at  the 
focus  of  a  telescope.— 4.  [n  conch,  a  straight 
calcareous  plate  which  divides  the  cavity  of 
certain  shells  into  two  parts. 

Diaphragmatic  (di'a-frag-niat"ik),  a.  Ap- 
pertaining to  tlie  diaphragm. 

Diaphragmatitis  (di-a-frag'nia-ti"tis),  n. 
In  i]ied.  inflammation  of  the  diapliragm,  or 
of  its  peritonosal  coats. 

Diaphysis  (di-af'i-sis),  n.  [Gr.  dia,  through, 
and  physis,  growth.]  In  bot.  an  abnornal 
extension  of  the  centre  of  a  flower,  or  of  an 
inflorescence. 

Diaplastic  (di-a-plas'tik),  n.  A  medicine 
used  in  tlie  treatment  of  fractured  or  dis- 
located limbs. 

Diapophysical  (di'a-po-fiz"ik-al),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  diapopliysis. 

Diapophysis  (di-a-po'fi-sis),  n.  [Gr.  dia, 
tlirougli,  and  apophysis,  outgrowth.]  In 
anat.  the  dorsal  or  tubercular  portion  of  the 
transverse  process  of  a  vertebra. 

Diaporesis  (di'a-po-re"sis).  ii.  [Gr.  diapore- 
sis,  a  doul)tin,g,  from  diaporeo,  to  doubt.]  In 
7'het.  doubt;  hesitation;  a  figure  in  which 
tlie  speaker  seems  to  be  in  doubt  which  of 
two  subjects  lie  ought  to  begin  with. 

Diarchy  (di'ar-ki),  n.  [Gr.  di  for  dis,  twice, 
and  archein,  to  lie  the  tirst,  to  rule.]  A  form 
of  government  in  which  the  supreme  power 
is  vested  in  two  persons. 

Diarial,  Diarian  (di-a'ri-al,  di-a'ri-au),  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  diary  or  journal;  daily. 

Diarist  (di'a-rist),  n.  One  vylio  l<eeps  a  diary. 

Diarrhoea,  Diarrhea  (di-a-re'a),  n.  [Gr. 
diitniiniii,  friiiu  diui  rlieo,  to  flow  tlirough — 
dia,  and  rheO,  to  tlow.  ]  A  morbidly  frequent 
evacuation  of  tlie  intestines,  generally  owing 
to  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  commonly 
caused  by  errors  in  regimen ,  the  use  of  food 
liiirtful  from  its  quantity  or  quality,  etc. 

Diarrhoetic,  Diarrhetic  (di-a-ret'ik),  a. 
Producing  diarrhcea  or  lax. 

Diarthrosis  (di-ar-thro'sis),  n.  [Gr.,  from 
diai  tliruO,  to  divide  by  joints — dia,  tlirough, 
asunder,  and  arthroo,  to  fasten  by  a  joint, 
from  arthron,  a  joint.]  In  anat.  tlie  mov- 
alile  connection  of  bones,  permitting  them 
to  revolve  freely  on  each  otlier  in  every 
direction,  as  in  the  slionlder  joint. 

Diary  (di'a-ri),  n.  [L.  diarium,  a  daily  al- 
lowance of  food,  a  journal,  from  dies,  a  day.] 
An  account  of  daily  events  or  transactions; 
a  journal;  a  register  of  daily  occurrences  or 
observations;  a  blank  book  dated  for  the 
record  of  daily  memoranda;  as,  a  diary  of 
tlie  weather. 

In  sea-voyages,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  sky  and  sea,  men  make  diaries;  but  in  land- 
travel,  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  observed,  they  omit 
it.  Bacon. 

Diary  (di'a-ri),  a.  Lasting  for  one  day;  as, 
a  diary  fever. 

Diaschisma  (di-a-skiz'ma),  n.  [Gr. ,  a  piece 
cut  off,  from  diaschizo—dia,  and  schizo,  to 
cut  off.]  In  ancient  music,  the  difference 
between  the  comma  and  enharmonic  diesis, 
commonly  called  the  lesser  comma. 

Diaspore  (di'a-spor),  n.  [Gr.  diaspeiro,  to 
disperse.]  A  mineral,  consisting  of  hydrate 
of  alumina,  occurring  in  lamellar  concre- 
tions, of  a  pearly  gray  colour.  It  is  infusible, 
a  small  fragment,  placed  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  or  exposed  to  the  flame  of  the  lilow- 
pipe,  almost  instantly  decrepitating  and 
being  dispersed;  whence  its  name. 

DiastaltiC  (di-a-stalt'ik),  a.  [Gr.  diastal- 
tikos,  dilating.]  Dilated  or  extended:  an 
epithet  given  by  the  Greeks  to  certain  in- 
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tervals  in  music,  as  the  major  tliirtl,  major 
sixth,  and  major  seventli. 

Diastase  (di'as-tas),  n.  [See  Diastasis.] 
A  substance  existing  in  barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes,  but  only  after  gennination,  and 
so  called  because  wlien  in  solution  it  pos- 
sesses tlie  property  of  causing  fecula  or 
starch  to  break  up  at  the  temperature  of 
150°  l<"ahr. ,  transforming  it  first  into  dextrine 
and  then  into  sugar.  It  is  obtained  by 
digesting  in  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of 
water  and  one  of  alcohol,  at  a  temperature 
of  113°  Fahr. ,  a  certain  quantity  of  germin- 
ated barley  ground  and  dried  In  the  open 
air,  and  then  putting  the  whole  under  pres- 
sure and  filtering  it.  Diastase  is  solid,  white, 
and  soluble  in  water  and  diluted  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  strong  alcoliol. 

Diastasis  (di-as'ta-sis),  n.  [Gr.  diastasis,  a 
separation— di'a,  asunder,  and  sta,  root  of 
histemi,  to  stand.  ]  A  forcible  separation  of 
bones  without  fracture. 

Diastem  (di'a-stem),  n.  [Gr.  diastema,  dis- 
tance. See  Diastasis.  ]  In  music,  a  simple 
interval. 

Diastema  (di-a-ste'ma),  n.  [Gr.,  distance, 
interval.]  In  zool.  the  term  applied  to  the 
interval  between  any  series  or  kinds  of 
teeth ;  thus  man  is  notable  as  having  no 
diastema,  his  teeth  forming  a  continuous 
series. 

Diastole  (di-as'to-le  or  di'a-stol),  n.  [Gr. 
diastole,  a  drawing  asunder,  from  diastello 
— dia,  and  stello,  to  set,  or  send  from.]  1.  In 
med.  a  dilatation  of  the  heart,  auricles,  and 
arteries:  opposed  to  systole,  or  contraction. 
2.  In  gram,  the  extension  of  a  syllable,  or 
a  figure  by  which  a  syllable  naturally  short 
is  made  long. 

Diastolic  (di-a-stol'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
produced  by  the  diastole. 

The  other  of  the  two  sounds  coincides  with  the 
diastole,  and  is  spoken  of  as  the  second  or  the  dias- 
tolic sound.  lVatso7i, 

Diastyle  (di'a-stil),  n.  [Gr.  diastylion,  the 
space  between  columns — dia,  and  stylos,  a 
column.]  In  arch,  that  mode  of  arranging 
columns  in  which  three  diameters  of  the 
columns  are  allowed  for  intercolumniations. 

Diatessaron  (di-a-tes'sa-ron),  n.  [Gr.  dia, 
and  tessara,  four.]  1.  In  ancient  music,  a 
concord  or  harmonic  interval,  composed  of 
a  greater  tone,  a  lesser  tone,  and  one  greater 
semitone.  Its  proportion  is  as  four  to  three, 
and  it  is  called  a  perfect  fourth. — 2.  A  har- 
mony of  the  four  Gospels;  the  four  Gospels. 

Diathermal,  Diathermanous  (di-a-ther'- 
mal,  di-a-ther'inan-us),  a.  [Gr.  dia,  and 
thermaino,  to  heat.  ]  Freely  permeable  by 
heat.  The  term  is  specifically  applied  to 
certain  substances,  such  as  transparent 
pieces  of  rock-salt,  &c. ,  which  suffer  radiant 
heat  to  pass  through  them,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  transparent  or  diaphanous 
bodies  allow  of  the  passage  of  light. 

Diathermancy,   Diathermaneity  (di-a- 

ther'man-si,  di-a-ther'iiian-e"i-ti),  n.  The 
property  of  transmitting  radiant  heat;  the 
quality  of  being  diathermal. 

Diatliermanism  (dl-a-ther'man-izm),  n. 
The  doctrine  or  phenomena  of  the  trans- 
mission of  radiant  heat. 

Diathermanous,  a.   .See  Diathermal. 

Diathermic,  Diathermous  (di-a-tliei''mik, 
di-a-ther'mus),  a.  Diatliermal. 

Diathesis  (di-ath'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.]  In  med. 
particular  disposition  or  habit  of  body,  good 
or  bad ;  predisposition  to  certain  diseases 
rather  than  to  others. 

Diatom  (di'a-tom),  11.  A  memlier  of  the 
Diatomacese  (which  see). 

Diatoma  (di-at'o-ma),  11.  (Gr.  dia,  through, 
and  tome,  a  cutting.]    In  hot.  a  genus  of 


Diatoma. 

Diatomacese,  of  which  the  f  rustules  are  con- 
nected together  by  their  angles,  forming  a 
zigzag  chain. 

Diatomacese  (di'at-6-ma"se-e),  n.  In  hot. 
a  natural  order  of  confervoid  algse,  consist- 
ing of  microscopic  plants  found  in  fresh, 
brackish,  and  salt  water,  and  on  moist  plants 
and  damp  ground.  The  frond  secretes  a 
very  large  quantity  of  silex,  which  is  formed 
in  each  cell  into  three  portions,  viz.,  two 
generally  symmetrical  valves  and  the  con- 
necting hoop.  The  valves  are  very  various 
in  forms,  and  covered  with  beautiful  sculp- 
turings,  so  as  to  form  exquisite  objects  for 


the  microscope.  The  species  consist  of 
single  free  cells,  or  the  cells  remain  attached 
so  as  to  form  linear,  fiabelliform,  circular, 
or  geniculate  fronds,  or  in  some  cases  the 
cells  or  frustules  are  inclosed  in  a  trans- 
parent gelatinous  slieatli  or  frond.  The 
ordinary  method  of  increase  is  by  cell  divi- 
sion. Reproduction  by  conjugation  has  been 
observed  in  several  of  the  genera.  Diatonia- 
ceas  are  found  fossil,  forming  considerable 
deposits  of  tertiary  age,  as  at  Bilin,  Rich- 
mond in  the  United  States,  &c.  Fossil 
polishing  powders,  as  tripoli  and  berg-niehl, 
are  composed  of  them.  They  are  abundant 
in  guano. 

Diatomic  (di-a-tom'ik),  a.  [Gr.  di  for  dis, 
twice,  and  atomos,  an  atom  (which  see).] 
Ill  chem.  consisting  of  two  atoms;  as,  a 
diatomic  radicle. 

They  (alcohols)  are  divided  into  monatomic,  dia- 
tomic, and  triatomic  alcohols,  according  as  they  are 
built  upon  the  type  of  one,  two,  or  three  molecules  of 
water.  Rodwetl. 

Diatomous  (di-at'om-us),  a.  [Gr.  dia, 
through,  and  tome,  a  cutting,  from  temno,  to 
cleave.]  In  mineral,  having  crystals  with 
one  distinct  diagonal  cleavage. 

Diatonic  (di-a-ton'ik),  a.  [Gr.  dia,  by  or 
through,  and  tonos,  sound.]  1.  In  Greek 
music,  a  term  applied  to  one  of  the  three 
genera  of  music,  the  other  two  being  the 
chromatic  and  the  enharmonic.  — 2.  In  m  od- 
ern music,  applied  to  the  major  or  minor 
scales,  or  to  chords,  intervals,  and  melodic 
progressions  belonging  to  one  key -scale. 
A  diatonic  chord  is  a  chord  having  no  note 
chromatically  altered.  A  diatonic  interval 
is  an  interval  formed  by  two  notes  of  the 
diatonic  scale  unaltered  by  accidentals.  A 
diatonic  melody  is  a  melody  composed  of 
notes  belonging  to  one  scale  only.  A  dia- 
tonic modulation  is  a  transposition  by  which 
one  key  is  changed  into  another  closely  re- 
lated to  it,  as  G  is  to  C,  D  to  A,  and  so  on. 

Diatonically  (di-a-ton'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
diatonic  manner. 

Diatribe  (di'a-trlb),  n.  [Gr.  diatribe,  a  wear- 
ing away,  a  loss  of  time — dia,  through, 
and  tribe,  to  rub.  ]  A  continued  discourse 
or  disputation;  a  strain  of  invective;  abuse; 
reviling.  '  Her  continued  diatribe  against 
intellectual  people.'    3[.  C.  Clarke. 

Diatribist  (di'a-trib-ist),  n.  One  who  pro- 
longs his  discourse  or  discussion;  the  author 
of  a  diatribe;  one  who  makes  diatribes. 

Diazeutic,  Diazeuctic  (di-a-ziit'ik,  di-a- 
zuk'tik),  a.  [Gr.  diazenrjnuiiii,  to  disjoin — 
dia,  priv. ,  and  zeugnumi,  to  join.]  Disjoin- 
ing.— Diazeutic  tone,  in  ancient  music,  a 
tone  wluch,  like  that  from  F  to  G  in  modern 
music,  lay  between  two  tetrachords. 

Dib  (dib),  v.i.    In  angling,  to  dip  or  dibble. 

Dib  (dib),  ?i.    A  dub;  a  pool.  [Scotch.] 

The  dibs  were  full;  the  roads  foul.  Gait. 

Dib  (dib),  11.  1,  A  small  bone  in  the  knee  of 
a  sheep,  uniting  the  bones  above  and  below 
the  joint.  [Provincial.]  —  2.  pi.  A  child's 
game,  consisting  in  tlirowing  up  the  small 
bones  of  the  legs  of  sheep,  or  small  stones, 
and  catching  them  first  on  the  palm  and  then 
on  the  back  of  the  hand ;  in  Scotland  called 
CImclcies,  and  played  with  pebbles. — 3.  pi.  A 
slang  name  for  money;  as,  down  with  the 
dibs.  '  Make  nunky  surrender  his  difts. '  Re- 
jected Addresses. 

Dib,  Div  (dib,  div).  [Hind.,  island.]  The 
final  element  of  many  Hindu  place-names; 
as,  Herendih,  Ceylon;  JfalcZu'es;  Laccadiues. 

Dibber  (dib'ber),  n.  [See  Dibble.  ] 
A  dibble;  an  agricultural  instru- 
ment having  dibbles  or  teeth  for 
maldng  holes  in  the  ground. 

Dibble  (dili'bl),  n.  [Like  dibber, 
from  dib,  a  form  of  dip.]  A  point- 
ed instrument  used  in  gardening 
and  agriculture  to  make  holes  for 
planting  seeds,  bulbs,  etc. 

Dibble  (dib'bl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  Dibble. 
dibbled;  ppr.  dibbling.    To  plant 
with  a  dibble,  or  to  make  holes  in  for  plant- 
ing seeds,  etc. ;  to  make  holes  or  indenta- 
tions in,  as  if  with  a  dibble. 

The  clayey  soil  around  it  was  dibbled  thick  at  the 
time  by  the  tiny  hoofs  of  sheep.  H.  Miller. 

Dibble  (dib'bl),  v.i.    To  dip,  as  in  angling. 

This  stone  fly,  then,  we  dape  or  dibble  with,  as 
with  the  drake.  /.  Walton. 

Dibbler  (dib'bler),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
makes  holes  in  the  ground  to  receive  seed; 
a  dibble. 

Dibothrian  (di-both'ri-an),  n.  [Gr.  prefix 
di,  and  bothrion,  a  pit.]  A  member  of  a 
division  of  the  Entozoa,  including  those 
tape -worms  of  the  family  Bothriocephala 


which  have  not  more  than  two  pits  or  fossa; 
on  the  head. 

Dibranchiata  (di-brangk-i-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
prefix (<t,  and  branchia,  gills.]  An  order  of 
cephalopods  in  which  the  branchia;  are  two 
in  number,  one  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
body.  The  group  is  divided  into  two  tribes, 
the  decapods  and  the  octopods. 

Dibranchiate  (di-brang'ki-at),  n.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Dibranchiata. 

Dibranchiate  (di-brang'ki-at),  a.  Having 
two  gills;  as,  the  dibranchiate  molluscs. 

Dibstone  (dib'ston),  n.  A  little  stone  or  bone 
whicli  children  use  in  a  certain  game.  See 

DiB. 

Dicacioust  (di-ka'shus),  a.  Talkative ;  saucy. 

Dicacity  (di-kas'i-ti),  n.  [L.  dicacitas,  rail- 
lery, from  dicax,  dicaeis,  talkative,  witty, 
from  dico,  to  say.]  Pertuess.  [Rare  or 
obsolete.] 

This  gave  a  sort  of  petulant  dicacity  to  his  re- 
partees. Graves. 

Dicseology  (di-se-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  dikaios, 
just,  and  logos,  discourse.]  In  rhet.  a  figure 
of  speech  in  which  the  orator  attempts  to 
move  the  audience  in  his  favour. 

Dicarbonate  (di-kar'bon-at),  n.  In  chem. 
a  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  carbonate 
containing  one  atom  of  carbonic  acid  with 
two  of  the  element  with  which  it  is  com- 
pounded. 

Dicast  (di'kast),  n.  [Gr.  dikastes,  from 
dikazd,  to  judge,  from  dike,  justice.]  In 
Greek  antiq.  an  officer  answering  nearly  to 
the  modern  juryman. 

Dicastery  (di-kas'ter-i),  n.  In  Greek  antiq.  a 
court  of  justice  in  which  dicasts  used  to  sit. 

Dice  (dis),  11.  pi.  of  die;  also  a  game  with 
dice.    See  Die,  a  small  cube. 

Dice  (dis),  V.  i.    To  play  with  dice. 

I  .  .  .  diced  not  above  seven  times  a  week.  Shak. 

Dice  (dis),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  diced;  ppr.  dicing. 
1.  "To  sew  a  kind  of  waved  pattern  near  the 
border  of  a  garment. — 2.  To  weave  in  or 
ornament  with  square  or  diamond-shaped 
figures. 

Dice-box  (dis'lioks),  n.    A  box  from  which 

dice  are  thrown  in  gaining. 
Dice-coal  (dis'kol),  n.    A  species  of  coal 

easily  splitting  into  cubical  fragments. 
Dicephalous  (di-sef'al-us),  a.    [Gr.  prefix 

di,  and  kephale,  head.]   Having  two  heads 

on  one  body. 
Dicer  (dis'er),  n.    A  player  at  dice.  'As 

false  as  dicers'  oaths.'  Shak. 
Dich  (dik),  v.i.    [Probably  corrupted  from 

d'it,  for  do  it]    Do  it;  may  it  do.  'Much 

good  dtc/i  thy  good  heart.'  Shak.    ['It  has 

not  been  met  with  elsewhere,  nor  is  it  known 

to  be  pro vincial. '    Nares.  ] 
Dichastasis  (di-kas'ta-sis),  n.    [Gr.,  from 

dichazo,  to  disunite— dic/w,  in  two,  from 

dis.]   Spontaneous  subdivision. 
DichastiC  (di-kast'ik),  a.    Capable  of  sub- 
dividing spontaneously.  [Rare.] 
Diche,  i  lit.  To  dig;  to  surround  with  a  ditch. 

Chaucer. 

Dichlamydeous  (di-kla-mid'e-us),  a.  [Gr. 
prefix  di,  and  chlainys,  a  garment.]  In  bot. 
having  two  coverings^  a  calyx  and  a  corolla. 

Dichotaune  ( di-ko-biin'),  n.  [Gr.  dicha, 
divided  in  two,  and  bounos,  a  ridge.]  A 
genus  of  extinct  quadrupeds,  occurring  in 
the  eocene  formations,  presenting  marked 
affinity  to  the  ruminants,  and  coming  be- 
tween them  and  the  Anoplotheriuni.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  deeply  cleft  ridges 
of  the  upper  molars. 

Dichodon  (di'ko-don),  n.  [Gr,  dicha,  in  two 
parts,  and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.  A  genus 
of  extinct  quadrupeds,  closely  allied  to  the 
Dichobune,  whose  remains  occur  in  the 
eocene  of  Hampshire:  so  called  from  the 
double  crescent-shaped  lines  of  enamel  on 
the  upper  surface  of  their  true  molars. 

Dichogamous  (di-kog'a-mus),  a.  In  bot.  ex- 
hibiting or  characterized  by  dichogamy. 

Dichogamy  (di-kog'a-mi),  n.  [Gr.  dicha,  in 
two  parts,  and  gamos,  marriage.]  In  bot.  a 
provision  in  hermaphrodite  flowers  to  pre- 
vent self-fertilization,  as  where  the  stamens 
and  pistils  within  the  same  flower  are  not 
matured  at  the  same  time. 

DicllOtomist  t  (di-kot'o-mist),  n.  One  who 
dichotomizes,  or  divides  things  into  pairs. 
Bacon. 

Dichotomize  (di-kot'om-iz),  v.t.  [See  Di- 
CH0T03IOUS.]  To  cut  luto  two  parts;  to 
divide  into  pairs. 

Dichotomous  (di-kot'om-us),  a.  [Gr.  dicha, 
doubly,  by  pairs,  and  temno,  to  cut.]  In 
bot.  regularly  dividing  by  pairs  from  top  to 
bottom;  as,  a  dichotomous  stem.  A  good 
example  of  a  dichotomous  stem  is  furnished 


ch,  chain;     th.  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job; 


ii,  Fr.  toji;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  then;  th.  Van; 


w,  U'ig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  aziu'e. — See  Key. 
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Inflorescence  of  Vaterianelta 
dentata,  showing  the  Dicho- 
tomous  Branching, 


Ijy  the  mistletoe. — Dichotomous  conjmbed, 
composed  of  corymbs,  in  which  the  pedicles 
divide  and  subdivide  by  pairs. 

Dichotomously  (di-kot'ora-us-li),  ado.  In 
a  dicliotunious  manner. 

DicllOtOiny  (di-kot'om-i),  n.  [Gr.  dichotomia, 
a  division  into  two  parts— (7ic/ia,  and  temno, 
to  cut.]  l.t  A  cutting  in  two;  division. 
'  A  general  breach  or  dichotomy  with  their 
church. '  Si)'  T.  Browne.  —  2.  In  lorjic,  division 
or  distribution  of  ideas  by  pairs;  especially, 
the  division  of  a  class  into  two  sub-classes 
opposed  to  each  other  by  contradiction;  as, 
the  division  of  the  class  man  into  white 
and  not  white. — 
3.  In  astron.  that 
phase  of  the  moon 
in  wliich  it  ap- 
pears bisected  or 
shows  only  half 
its  disk,  as  at  the 
quadratures.  —  4. 
In  hot.  a  term 
employed  to  ex- 
press a  mode  of 
branching  by  con- 
stant forking,  as 
when  the  first 
stem  or  vein  of  a 
plant  divides  into 
two  branches, 
each  branch  into 
two  others,  and  so 
on.  This  is  seen  in  the  veins  of  fern  leaves 
and  in  the  stems  of  lyccpodiaceoiis  plants. 

Dichroic  (di-kro'ik),  a.  Characterized  by 
dichroism;  as,  a  dichroic  crystal. 

Dichroism  (di'kro-izm),  n.  [Gr.  prefix  di, 
t\vice,a,ndchroa,chroia,  the  surface  of  a  body, 
surface  as  the  seat  of  colour.]  In  optics,  a 
term  used  to  designate  a  property  possessed 
by  several  crystallized  bodies,  of  appearing 
under  two  distinct  colours  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  light  is  transmitted 
through  them.  Tims  tlie  chloride  of  palla- 
dium appears  of  a  deep  red  colour  along  the 
axis,  and  of  a  vivid  green  when  viewed  in  a 
transverse  direction.  Mica  affords  anotlier 
example,  being  nearly  opaque  when  viewed 
in  one  direction,  but  transparent  and  of  a 
different  colour  in  another. 

Dichroite  (di'kro-it).  n.    See  Iolite. 

Dichromatic  (di-kro-mat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  pre- 
fix di.  and  rlirCima,  colour.]  Having  or  pro- 
ducing two  colours. 

Dichroscope  (di'kro-skop),  n.  [Gr.  prefix  di, 
twice,  chrua,  colour,  and  slcopeo,  to  see.]  An 
instrument,  usually  consisting  of  an  achro- 
matized double-image  prism  of  Iceland-spar, 
fixed  in  a  brass  tube,  which  has  a  small  square 
hole  at  one  end  and  a  convex  lens  at  the 
other,  of  such  a  power  as  to  give  a  sharp 
image  of  the  square  hole.  On  looking  througli 
the  instrument  the  square  hole  appears 
double,  and  this  enables  the  dichroism  of 
crystals  to  be  tested,  since  if  a  dichroic 
crystal  is  placed  in  front  of  it  the  two 
Images  will  appear  of  different  colours.  A 
dichroscope  is  frequently  combined  with  the 
polarizing  apparatus  of  a  microscope. 

Dichroscopic  (di-kro-skop'ik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  dichroism,  or  to  observations  with 
the  dicln'oscope. 

Dicing-liouse  (dis'ing-hous),  n.  A  house 
where  dice  is  played;  a  gaming-house. 

The  pubhc  peace  cannot  be  kept  wliere  public 
dicing-hoHses  are  permitted.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Dickens  (dik'enz),  interj.  [Probably  a  fan- 
ciful eupliemisra  for  devil;  comp.  L.G.  diiker, 
dulcs,  the  deuce.]  Devil;  deuce:  used  inter- 
jectionally.  'I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens 
his  name  is.'  Shak. 

Dicker  (dik'er),  n.  [L.G.  and  Sw.  deke7; 
G.  decker,  ten  hides  of  skin,  from  L.L.  dacra, 
dccara,  with  same  sense— L.  decern,  ten.] 
The  number  or  quantity  of  ten,  particularly 
ten  hides  or  skins;  as,  a  dicker  of  hides;  a 
dicker  of  gloves,  etc. 

Dicker  (dik'er),  J). i.  To  barter.  'Ready  to 
dicker -MuX  to  swap.'    Coo2)e7:  [American.] 

Dickey,  Dicky  (dik'i),  n.  [In  first  two 
senses  probably  connected  with  D.  dekken, 
G.  decken,  A.  Sax.  theccan,  to  cover.  In  the 
fourth  sense  (perhaps  also  in  some  of  the 
others)may  be  diminutive  of  Richard;  comp. 
jack  in  jackass.  ]  1.  A  leather  apron;  a  child's 
bib.— 2.  A  shirt-front;  a  front  worn  over  the 
breast  in  place  of  a  sliirt,  or  to  hide  a  shirt 
which  the  wearer  does  not  wish  to  be  seen.— 
3.  The  seat  in  a  carriage  on  which  the  driver 
sits,  whether  in  front  or  not;  the  seat  at  the 
back  part  of  a  carriage  for  servants,  &c. 
Three  people  were  squeezed  into  it  besides  the 


driver,  who  sat,  of  c 
dic/iey  at  the  side. 


,  in  his  own  particular  little 
Dickens. 


On  the  dicky  before  is  seated  a  heap  of  greatcoats, 
with  a  straw  hat  on  the  top  of  them;  while  tlie  rumble 
behind  exiiibits  a  male  and  female  shrouding  them- 
selves under  the  coverture  of  the  same  cloak. 

The  Keepsake,  1829. 

4.  An  ass,  male  or  female. 

Dicksonia  (dik-s6'ni-a),  n.  [From  James 
Vicksoa,  a  Scotch  botanist.]  A  genus  of 
tree-ferns  with  large  much-divided  fronds, 
and  the  spores  inclosed  in  a  coriaceous  two- 
valved  indusium.  D.  antarctica  is  a  great 
ornament  in  our  greenliouses,  and  is  also 
employed  as  a  bedtling  plant.  It  is  a  native 
of  Australia. 

Dicky-bird  (dik'i-berd),  n.  1.  A  pet  name 
for  a  little  bird.— 2.  A  louse. 

Diclesium  (di-kle'si-um),  n.  In  hot.  a  small 
dry  indehiscent  pericarp,  having  the  ind)i- 
rated  perianth  adherent  to  the  carpel,  and 
forming  part  of  the  shell,  as  in  the  marvel 
of  Peru. 

Diclinic,  Diclinate  (di-klin'ik,  di'klin-iit),  a. 
[Gr.  prelix  di  for  dix,  twice,  and  klino,  to  in- 
cline.] In  crystal,  an  epithet  applied  to 
crystals,  in  which  two  of  tlie  axes  are  ob- 
liquely inclined,  as  in  the  oblique  rectangu- 
lar prism. 

Diclinous  (di'klin-us),  a.  [Gr.  prefix  di,  two- 
fold, an<l  Idine,  a  bed.]  In  hot.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  plant  which  has  the  stamens  in 
one  flower  and  the  pistil  in  another,  as  in 
the  oak. 

Diclinous  (di'klin-us),  a.  In  crystal,  same 
as  Diclinic. 

Dicoccous  (di-kok'us),  a.  [Gr.  prefix  di,  two, 
and  kokkos,  a  berry.]  Two-grained;  con- 
sisting of  two  cohering  grains;  as,  a  dicoccous 
capsule. 

Dicoelous  (di-se'lus),  a.  [Gr.  prefix  di,  and 
koilos,  hollow.]  In  anat.  characterized  by 
having  two  cavities;  amphicoelous.  Prof. 
Owen. 

Dicotyledon  (di'kot-il-e"don),  n.  [Gr.  pre- 
fix di,  ami  kiityleddn,  a  cavity.  See  Cotyle- 
don. ]  A  jihint  whose  seeds  contain  a  pair  of 
cotyledons  or  seed-leaves,  which  are  always 
opposite  to  each  other.  Dicotyledons  form 
a  natural  class  of  plants,  deriving  their 
name  from  the  embryo.  They  are  further 
characterized  by  their  netted-veined  leaves, 
tlie  exogenous  structure  of  their  stems,  and 
by  having  the  parts  of  the  flower  constructed 
on  the  plan  of  five.  The  class  is  divided 
into  four  sub-classes:  Thalamiflora;,  Calyci- 
flora;,  Corolliflor^,  and  Monoclilamydece 
(which  see  respectively).  The  class  re- 
ceives also  the  name  of  exogcns,  from  their 
stems  being  formed  by  additions  to  the 
outer  parts  in  the  form  of  rings  or  zones. 
See  ExoGENS. 

Dicotyledonous  (di'kot-il-e"don-us),  a.  Hav- 
ing two  lobes;  thus,  a  dicotylcdonous'plant  is 
one  whose  seeds  have  two  lobes  or  coty- 
ledons. 

Dicotyles  (di-kot'il-ez),  n.  [Gr.  dys,  ill,  and 
kotyU,  a  cavity.  The  proper  form  of  the 
word  is  dycotyles,  which  form  is  used  by 
some  authorities.  ]  A  genus  of  pachyderma- 
tous mammalia,  containing  the  peccary. 
It  possesses  a  curious  glandular  organ  on 
the  back,  which  secretes  a  strongly-scented 
fluid,  which  exudes  from  an  orifice.  See 

PECARY. 

Dicranacese  (di-kran-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  apocarpous  operculate  mosses,  branch- 
ing by  innovations,  or  with  the  tops  of  the 
fertile  branches  several  times  divided.  It 
includes  some  of  the  most  common  of  Bri- 
tish mosses,  very  varied  in  size  and  habit. 

Dicrotic  (di-krot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  prefix  di, 
and  kroteo,  to  make  to  rattle,  from  krotos, 
a  noise  made  by  striking  one  thing  against 
another.]  A  term  applied  to  the  pulse, 
where  the  artery  conveys  the  sensation  of  a 
double  pulsation. 

Dicrurinse  (di-krb-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  Drongo- 
shrikes,  a  sub-family  of  dentirostral  birds, 
order  Passeres  and  family  Ampelidfe.  In 
general  appearance  they  resemble  crows. 
The  sub-family  includes  the  bee-eater  of 
South  Africa,  called  by  the  Hottentots 
devil-bird,  from  their  believing  it  to  be  con- 
nected with  their  sorcerers,  Dicnirus  macro- 
cercus,  the  king  of  the  crows  of  Bengal,  J), 
cristatus  and  D.  rnusicus,  whose  notes  have 
been  compared  to  those  of  the  thrush 
and  nightingale.  The  Dicrurina;  are  found 
in  India,  China,  Madagascar,  and  South 
Africa. 

DicruiTls  (di-kro'rus),  n.  A  genus  of  passer- 
ine birds  of  the  family  AmpelidtE  and  sub- 
family Dicrurinse  (which  see). 


Dicta.    See  Dictum. 

Dictament  (dik-tii'men),  n.  A  dictation; 
a  precept;  an  injunction.    Lord  Falkland. 

Dictamnus  (dik-tam'nns),  n.  [A  name 
adopted  from  Virgil,  from  Dicte,  a  moun- 
tain in  Crete,  where  the  plant  abounds.] 
In  hot.  (a)  a  small  genus  of  plants  found  in 
southei'n  Europe,  AsiaMinor,  ctc.nat.  order 
ilutacepe.  D.  Fraxinellu  and  D.  albus  are 
both  cultivated  in  gardens  for  their  fra- 
grant leaves.  See  Fkaxinella.  (6)  The 
dittany  of  Crete.    See  DITTANY'. 

Dictate  (dik'tat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dictated; 
ppr.  dictating.  [L.  dicto,  dictatum,  a  freq. 
of  dico,  dictum,  to  say.]  1.  To  tell  with 
authority;  to  deliver,  as  an  order,  com- 
mand, or  direction;  as,  what  God  has  dic- 
tated, it  is  our  duty  to  believe.— 2.  To  order 
or  instruct  what  is  to  be  said  or  written;  to 
utter,  so  that  another  may  write  out;  as,  a 
general  dictates  orders  to  his  troops;  a  mer- 
chant dictate  letters  to  his  clerk.  'The  mind 
which  dictated  the  Iliad.'  Wayland.—Z.  To 
suggest;  to  admonish;  to  direct  by  impulse 
on  the  mind;  to  instigate;  thus  we  say,  the 
Spirit  of  God  dictated  the  messages  of  the 
prophets  to  Israel;  conscience  often  dictates 
to  men  the  rules  by  which  tliey  are  to 
govern  their  conduct. 

Reason  will  dictate  unto  me  what  is  for  my  good 
and  benefit.  State  Trials. 

Syn.  To  suggest,  prescribe,  command,  en- 
join, point  out,  admonish. 
Dictate  (dik'tat),  «.  1.  An  order  delivered; 
a  command.    '  Those  who  servilely  confine 
themselves  to  the  dictates  of  others.'  Loclce. 

2.  A  rule,  maxim,  or  precept,  delivered  with 
authority. 

I  credit  what  the  Grecian  dictates  say.  Prior. 

3.  Suggestion;  rule  or  direction  suggested 
to  the  mind;  as,  the  dictates  of  reason  or 
conscience. — Syn.  Command,  injunction, 
suggestion,  maxim,  precept,  admonition. 

Dictation  (dik-ta'slion),  n.  The  act  of  dic- 
tating or  directing;  the  act  or  practice  of 
prescribing;  as,  you  will  write  the  following 
passage  to  my  dictation. 

Before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  great  mili- 
tary establisliments  were  indispensable  to  the  dignity 
and  even  to  the  safety  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
monarchies.  If  either  of  these  two  powers  had  dis- 
armed, it  would  soon  have  been  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  dictation  of  the  other.  Macajilay. 

Dictator  (dik'ta-ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  In  ancient 
Rome,  a  magistrate  created  in  times  of  exi- 
gence and  distress,  and  invested  with  unli- 
mited power.  His  term  of  ofiice  was  six 
months.  —  2.  One  invested  with  absolute 
authority.  — 3.  One  whose  credit  or  authority 
enables  him  to  direct  the  conduct  or  opinion 
of  others.  'The  great  dictator  of  fashions.' 
Pope. 

Dictatorial  (dik-ta-to'ri-al),  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  dictator;  absolute;  unlimitetl;  un- 
controllable. '  Military  powers  quite  dic- 
tatorial.' W.  Irving. — 2.  Imperious;  dog- 
matical; overbearing.  'The  disagreeable 
effect  that  accompanies  a  tone  inclined  to 
be  dictatorial.'  Disraeli. 

Dictatorially  (dik-ta-to'ri-al-li),  adv.  In  an 
imperious,  dogmatical  manner. 

Dictatoriant  (dik-ta-to'ri-an),  a.  In  the 
manner  of  a  dictator;  arbitrary;  dictatorial. 
'  Dicta  tor  ian  -powev.'    Sir  M.  Hale. 

Dictatorship  (dik'tiit-er-ship),  n.  1.  The 
office  of  a  dictator;  the  term  of  a  dictator's 
office.— 2.  Autliority;  imperiousness;  dog- 
matism. '  That  perpetual  dictatorsliip  w  hich 
is  exercised  by  Lucretius.'   Dry  den. 

Dictatory  (dik'ta-to-ri),  a.  Overbearing;  dog- 
matical. 

Our  English,  the  language  of  men  ever  famous  and 
foremost  in  the  achievements  of  liberty,  will  not 
easily  find  servile  letters  enow  to  spell  such  a  dicta- 
tory jiresumption  Englished.  Mittoii. 

Dictatress,  Dictatrix  (dik-ta'tres,  dik-ta'- 
triks),  n.  A  female  dictator;  a  female  who 
commands  authoritatively  and  irrespon- 
sibly. 

Dictature  (dik'ta-tiir),  n.  The  office  of  a 
dictator;  dictatorship;  absolute  authority. 
Bacon. 

Diction  (dik'shon),  n.  [L.  dictio,  from  dico, 
to  speak.]  Expression  of  ideas  by  words; 
style;  manner  of  expression;  choice  or  selec- 
tion of  words. 

The  miserable  failure  of  Dryden  in  his  attempt  to 
translate  into  his  own  diction  some  parts  o[  Paradise 
Lost.  Macaiclay. 

—  Diction,  Phraseology,  Style.  Diction  refers 
chiefiy  to  the  language  adopted,  the  words 
used,  in  any  piece  of  composition;  phrase- 
ology refers  more  to  the  manner  of  framing 
the  phrases,  clauses,  and  sentences;  style 
includes  both,  referring  to  the  thoughts  as 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hfir;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  ahune;     f,  Sc.  fey. 
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well  as  the  words  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed, and  especially  comprehends  the 
niceties  and  beauties,  the  higlier  or  artistic 
qualities  of  the  composition. 

The  style  of  Biirke  was  enriched  with  all  the  hig^her 
graces  of  composition;  his  diction  was  varied  and 
copious;  his  pliraseoto^y  at  limes  was  careless  and 
cumbersome.  Goodrich. 

Dictionarian  (dilc-shon-a'ri-an),  n.  The 
compiler  of  a  dictionary;  a  lexicographer. 

Dawson.  [Rare.] 

Dictionary  (dik'shon-a-ri),  n.  [Fr.  diction- 
naire,  from  L.L.  dictionarium,  from  L.  dic- 
tio,  a  saying,  a  word.]  1.  A  book  containing 
the  words  of  a  language  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  witli  explanations  or  defini- 
tions of  tlieir  meanings;  a  lexicon;  a  vo- 
cabulary; a  word-book.  In  addition  to  de- 
finitions, the  lai-ger  dictionaries  give  the 
etymology,  pronunciation,  and  different 
forms  of  spelling  of  tlie  words,  and  occasion- 
ally are  enriched  with  illustrative  engrav- 
ings, Ax. — 2.  Any  work  which  professes  to 
communicate  information  on  an  entire  sub- 
ject or  branch  of  a  subject,  under  words  or 
heads  arranged  alphabetically;  as,  a  biogra- 
phical dictionary.  —  Vocabulary,  Dictionary, 
Glossary.    See  under  VOCABULARY. 

Dictionary  (dik'shon-a-ri),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  contained  in,  or  given  by  a  dic- 
tionary or  dictionaries.  'The  dictionary 
meaning  of  this  term.'   J.  S.  Mill. 

Dictum  (dik'tum),  n.  pi.  Dicta  (dik'ta).  [L.] 
1.  In  law,  an  arbitrament;  an  award;  the 
sentence  of  an  arbitrator. — 2.  A  positive 
assertion;  an  an tlioritative  saying.  'Criti- 
cal dicta  everywhere  current.'  Matt.  Ar- 
nold. 

Dictyogenotis  (dik-ti-o'jen-us),  a.  In  hot. 
having  tlie  character  of  a  dictyogen;  having 
the  general  character  of  an  endogen,  but 
witli  netted  leaf-veins. 

Dictyogen  (dik'ti-o-jen),  n,  [Gr.  dictyon, 
net-work,  and  geiinad,  to  produce.]  In  bot. 
the  name  given  by  Lindley  to  a  group  of 
monocotyledonous  plants,  with  net-veined 
leaves,  intermediate  between  the  monoco- 
tyledons and  dicotyledons.  Their  annual 
branches  or  aerial  stems  have  the  endoge- 
nous structure,  but  the  rhizomes  have  often 
pith,  medullai-y  rays,  and  circular,  wedge- 
like arrangement  of  woody  matter,  as  in 
exogens.  Tliey  are  distinguished  also  by  net- 
veined,  in  place  of  parallel-veined,  leaves, 
which  usually  disarticulate  with  the  stem. 
Dioscoreaceaj  or  yams,  and  Smilacea;  or  sar- 
saparillas,  are  the  most  important  natural 
orders  referred  to  this  class. 

Dictyophyllum  (dik-ti-of'il-lum),  »i.  [Gr. 
diktyon,  net-work,  and  phyllon.  a  leaf.]  A 
provisional  genus  intended  to  include  all 
fossil  dicotyledonous  leaves,  the  affinities  of 
which  are  not  known. 

Dictyote»  (dik-ti-o'te-e),  n.  pi.  An  order  of 
algaj,  witli  dark  seeds,  superficial  spores  or 
cysts,  arranged  in  spots  or  lines,  fronds  flat 
or  thread-like,  and  occasionally  branched 
and  tubular. 

Dicynodon  (di-si'no-don),  n.  [Gr.  di  for  dis, 
two,  kyon,  a  dog,  and  odous,  odontos,  tooth.] 
A  fossil  genus  of  animals  occurring  in  South 
Africa,  and  supposed  to  be  of  triassic  age, 
combining  in  structure  the  characters  of  the 
lizard,  crocodile,  and  tortoise.  Their  most 
prominent  feature  is  the  possession  of  two 
large  tusks  like  those  of  the  walrus,  pro- 
bably used  as  weapons  of  defence,  whence 
the  name. 

Dicynodontia  (di-si'no-dou"shi-a),  n.  pi.  See 
Anomodo.ntia. 

Did  (did),  pret.  of  do,  formed  by  reduplica- 
tion of  tlie  simple  verb,  and  therefore  =  dodo. 
This  is  perhaps  the  oldest  mode  of  indicat- 
ing past  time:  comp.  L.  fallo,  .fefelli;  cano, 
ceciiii;  Gr.  typto,  tetypha;  graphs,  geyrapha. 
In  the  Teutonic  tongues  past  time  came  to 
be  indicated  not  by  reduplicating  the  stem 
but  by  affixing  did  to  it,  e.g.  Gotli.  salbo- 
ded-tcin,  salve  (anoint)-did-we,  te»!i-c?c(i-«m, 
tame-did-we.  This  auxiliary  did  has  now 
been  attenuated  to  cd.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  later  English  did  comes  to  be  again  used 
as  an  auxiliary,  but  this  time  before  the  verb. 
See  Ed. 

Didactic,  Didactical  (di-dak'tik,  di-dak'- 
tik-al),  a.  [Gr.  didalrtikos,  from  didasko,  to 
teach.]  Adapted  to  teach;  preceptive;  con- 
taining doctrines,  precepts,  principles,  or 
rules;  intended  to  instruct.  'The  finest  di- 
dactic poem  in  any  language.'  Macaulay. 

Deep  obligations  lie  upon  you  .  .  .  not  only  to  be 
blameless,  but  to  be  didactic  in  your  lives. 

yer.  Taylor. 

Didactic  (di-dak'tik),  n.  A  treatise  on  edu- 
cation. Milton. 


Didactically  (di-dak'tik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
didactic  manner;  in  a  form  to  teach. 

Didactics  (di-dalc'tiks),  n.  Tlie  art  or  science 
of  teacliing. 

Didactyl,  Didactyle  (dT-dak'til),  a.  [Gr. 
prefix  di,  and  daktylos,  the  finger.]  Having 
two  toes  or  two  fingers. 

Didactyl,  Didactyle  (di-dak'til),  n.  An  ani- 
mal having  two  toes  only. 

Didactylous  (di-dak'til-us),  a.  Two-toed  or 
two-fingered;  having  two  toes  only. 

Didapper  (did'ap-er),  n.  [For  divedapper 
(Shale),  from  dive,  and  dap  =  dip.  See  DAB- 
CHICK.]  The  dab-chick  (Podiceps  minor); 
the  little  grebe,  which  dives  into  the  water. 

Didascalar,  Didascalic  ( di-das'ka-i6r,  di- 

das-kal'ik),  a.  [Gr.  didasknlikos,  from  di- 
dasko, to  teach.  ]  Didactic  ;  preceptive ; 
giving  precepts.  [Rare.] 

Didder  (did'der),  v.  i.  [Same  word  as  diddle, 
to  tremble  and  to  deceive;  A.  Sax.  dyderian, 
to  deceive,  originally  probaljly  to  deceive 
by  rapid  movements  of  sleight  of  hand;  akin 
to  Prov.  E.  dadder,  dodder,  to  shake  or 
tremble;  G.  zittern,  to  tremble;  E,  totter, 
and  perliaps  titter.  See  Wedgwood's  expla- 
nation under  Diddle  ]  To  sliiver  witli  or 
as  with  cold.    Sherwood.  [Provincial.] 

Diddle  ( did  'dl ),  v.  t.  [See  Didder.  To  move 
rapidly  backwards  and  forwards;  hence,  to 
employ  action  to  occupy  tlie  attention,  so 
as  to  deceive  when  performing  juggling 
tricks.    Wedgwood.]   To  cheat.  [Slang.] 

I  should  absolutely  have  diddled  Hounslow  if  it  had 
not  been  for  her  confounded  pretty  face  flitting-  about 
my  stupid  brain.  Disraeli. 

Diddle  (did'dl),  v.i.  To  totter,  as  a  child  in 
walking;  to  move  rapidly  up  and  down,  or 
backwards  and  forwards;  to  jog;  to  shake. 
[Provincial  and  Scotch.] 

Lang  may  your  etbuck  jink  and  diddle.  Biiryts. 

Diddler  (did'dler),  )i.  A  cheat.  [Slang.] 
Dldecahedral  (di-de'ka-he"dral),  a.  [Gr. 
]5refix  di,  and  E.  decahedral.]  In  crystal. 
having  tlie  form  of  a  decahedral,  or  ten- 
sided,  prism  with  pentahedral,  or  five-sided, 
summits. 

Didelphia  (di-del'fi-a),  n.  pi.  [See  Didel- 
PHVS.]  One  of  the  three  sub-classes  of  Jlani- 
malia  (the  other  two  being  Ornitliodelpliia 
and  Monodelphia),  founded  on  the  nature  of 
the  female  reproductive  organs.  The  Didel- 
phia  are  characterized  by  the  fact  tliat  the 
uterine  dilatations  of  tlie  oviducts  continue 
distinct  throughout  life,  opening  into  two 
distinct  vagina;,  wliicli  in  turn  open  into  a 
urogenital  canal,  distinct  from  the  rectum, 
though  embraced  by  tlie  same  spliiiicter 
muscle.  Tlie  young  of  this  sub-class  are 
bom  imperfect,  or,  as  it  were,  prematurely, 
and  are  carried  in  tlie  poucli  or  second  womb 
till  perfect.  It  contains  but  one  order,  tlie 
Marsupialia,  represented  by  such  animals 
as  the  kangaroos,  wombats,  &c.,  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  tile  opossums  of  America. 

Didelpllian,  Didelphic  (di-del'fi-an,  di-del'- 
flk),  a.   Pertaining  to  the  group  Didelpliia. 

Didelphid  (di-del'fld),  n.  A  member  of  the 
group  Didelpliia. 

DidelpMd  (di-del'fid),  a.  Same  as  Didel- 
pihian. 

DidelpMdse  (di-del'fi-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
marsupial  mammals,  of  which  the  genus 
Didelphys  is  the  type. 

Didelphyc  (di-del'fik),  a.  Same  as  Didel- 
phian. 

Didelpliys  (di-del'fis),  n.  [Gr.  prefix  di, 
and  delphys,  womb.]  A  genus  of  marsupial 
mammals,  including  the  opossums  of  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  America.    The  Virginian 


Virginian  Opossum  {Didelphys  virginiaiia). 


or  common  opossum  (D.  virginiana)  has 
the  marsupial  pouch  well  developed;  the 


opossums  of  Guiana  and  P)razil  have  this 
organ  in  a  rudimentary  condition.  'The 
generic  name  was  formerly  used  to  include 
all  the  animals  now  grouped  under  Didel- 
pliia (wliicli  see). 

Diden.t  pret.  pi.  from  do.    Did.  Chaucer. 
DididSB  (di'di-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  birds  of 
which  the  genus  Didus  is  the  type.  See 
I  Dodo. 

Didine  (di'din),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  family 

Dididre. 

Didodecahedral  (di-do'de-ka-he"dral),  a. 
[Gr.  prefix  di,  and  E.  dodecahedral.]  In 
crystal,  having  the  fiu'ni  of  a  dodecaliedi'al 
prism  with  hexahedral  summits. 

Didrachm,  Didrachma  (di'dram,  dl-drak'- 
nia),  H.  [Gr.]  A  piece  of  money,  the  fourth 
of  an  ounce  of  sih  er. 

Didst  (didst).  Tlie  second  pers.  of  the  pret. 
of  do. 

Diducementt  (di-dus'ment),  n.  Division; 
separation  into  distinct  parts. 

Diduction  (di-iluk'shon),  n.  [L.  diductio — 
di  for  dis,  implying  separation,  and  duco, 
to  draw.]  Separation  by  withdrawing  one 
pait  from  the  other. 

Diductively  (di-duk'tiv-li),  adv.  By  diduc- 
tion or  separation.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Didus  (di'dus),  n.  The  generic  name  for  tlie 
dodo  (which  see). 

Didymium  (di-di'mi-um),  n.  [Gr.  didymos, 
double,  twin,  from  dis,  double,  dyo,  two.] 
Syni.  Di.  A  rare  metal  discovered  by 
Mosander  in  1841  in  the  oxide  of  cerium, 
and  so  named  from  being,  as  it  were,  tlie 
twin-brother  of  lanthanium,  which  was  pre- 
viously found  in  tlie  same  body,  whose  com- 
pounds those  of  didymium  greatly  resemble, 
and  from  which  tliey  are  separated  witli 
great  difficulty.  Didymium  never  occurs 
free,  nor  even  as  a  free  salt,  but  always 
associated  with  cerium  and  lanthanium. 

Didymograpsus  (di'di-mo-grap'sus),  n.  [Gr. 
didyiiivs,  double,  nni\  yrapsns,  a  short  form 
intended  to  mean  graptolite.]  A  genus  of 
Graptolitidoe,  in  whicli  tlie  cells  are  placed 
on  one  side  of  each  of  two  branches  which 
spring  from  a  common  point. 

Didymous  (di'di-mus),  a.  [Gr.  didymos, 
double.]  In  bot.  twin,  growing  double,  as 
the  fruits  of  umbelliferous  plants,  the  an- 
thers of  bedstraw,  or  the  tubers  of  some 
orchids. 

Didynam  (di'di-nam),  71.  [Gr.  prefix  di,  and 
d!/?ia»!is,  power.  See  Didynamia.]  Inbot. 
a  plant  of  four  stamens,  disposed  in  two 
pairs,  one  being  shorter  than  the  other. 

Didynamia  (di-di-na'mi-a),  n.  pil.  [Gr.  di  for 


Didynamia. 

A,  Gymx\oS'pQxm\a.  [Teiicriicm  Scoradoitia).  c,  Sta- 
mina,   d.  Divided  ovary,    e.  Section  of  ditto. 

B,  Angiospermia  {Ajitirrhinicrii  utajics).  c,  Sta- 
mina,  d.  Capsule,   e.  Section  of  ditto. 


dis,  twice,  and  dynamis,  power,  from  the 
two  larger  stamens  appearing  to  domineer 
over  the  shorter.]  The  fourteenth  class  in 
the  Liniiaian  system  of  plants.  The  plants 
have  four  stamens,  of  wliicli  two  are  longer 
tlian  the  other  two.  It  is  divided  into  two 
orders— Gymnospermia,  having  the  fruit 
composed  of  single-seeded  aclienes,  which 
Linnaeus  mistook  for  nalied  seeds,  and 
Angiospermia,  witli  many  seeds  inclosed  in 
an  obvious  seed-vessel. 
Didyriamian,  Didynamia  (di-di-na'mi-an, 
di-Si-nam'ik),  a.  In  bot.  containing  four 
stamens,  disposed  in  pairs,  one  shorter  tlian 
the  other. 

Didynamous  (di-din'am-us),  a.  In  bot. 
same  as  Didynamian. 

Die  (dl),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  died;  ppr.  dying. 
[The  verb  die  does  not  appear  in  the  A.  Sax. 
The  earliest  E.  forms  are  such  as  deye, 
deghen,  &c. ;  closely  allied  to  the  0.  Fris.  deja, 
deya,  Icel.  deya,  deyja,  Dan.  diie,  to  die.  The 
A.  Sax.,  however,  has  deiid,  dead,  a  kind  of 


oh,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  go;     j.job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinjj;     TH,  «/ien;  th,  ttin;    w,  wig;   wh,  icAig;  zh,  azure. —See  Key. 
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DIFFERENCE 


participial  form  as  well  as  dedth,  death, 
both  from  this  stem.]  1.  To  cease  to  live ; 
to  expire  ;  to  decease ;  to  perish ;  to  suffer 
death;  to  lose  life. 

All  the  first  born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die, 
Ex.  xi.  5. 

'Whom  the  Jjods  love  die  youn^,'  was  said  of  yore. 

Byron. 

This  word  is  followed  by  of  or  by  to  express 
the  immediate  cause  of  death;  by  for,  to 
express  the  object  or  occasion;  as,  to  die  of 
small-pox;  to  die  by  violence. 

Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.       Rom.  v.  6. 

Christ  died  for  our  sins.  i  Cor.  xv.  3. 

2.  To  come  to  an  end;  to  cease;  to  be  lost; 
to  perisli  or  come  to  notliiug.  '  Letting  tlie 
secret  die  within  liis  own  breast.'  Spectator. 

The  year  is  dyiit^^  in  the  night; 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  hiiu  die.  Tenityson. 
By  labour  and  intent  study  (which  I  take  to  be  my 
portion  in  this  life),  joined  witli  the  strong  propensity 
of  nature.  I  might  perhaps  leave  something  so  written 
to  after  times,  as  they  should  not  wiUingly  let  \Kdie. 

Milton. 

3.  To  sink;  to  faint. 

His  heart  died  within  him,  and  he  became  as  a 
stone.  I  Sam.  xxv.  37. 

4.  To  languish  with  pleasure  or  tenderness: 
followed  by  away. 

To  sounds  of  heavenly  harp  she  dies  away.  Pope. 

5.  To  languisli  with  affection. 

The  young  men  acknowledged  that  they  died  for 
Rebecca.  Tatley. 

6.  To  become  gradually  less  distinct  or  per- 
ceptible to  the  senses;  to  become  less  and 
less;  to  vanisli  from  tlie  siglit  or  disappear 
graclually;  to  cease  gradually:  generally 
followed  by  away;  as,  the  sound  died,  or 
died  away,  in  the  distance;  I  watched  his 
figure  dying,  or  dyimj  away,  in  tlie  distance. 

The  living  airs  of  middle  night 

Died  round  the  bulbul  as  he  sung.  Ten}iyson. 
The  curious  zigzag  with  which  its  triangles  die 
mvay  against  the  sides  of  the  arch,  exactly  as  waves 
break  upon  the  sand,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  fea- 
tures of  the  structure.  Ritskiti. 

7.  To  lose  vegetable  life;  to  wither;  to  per- 
ish, as  plants  or  seeds;  as,  the  plant  died 
for  want  of  water;  some  plants  die  annu- 
ally.—  8.  To  become  vapid  or  spiritless,  as 
liquors.  — 9.  In  theol.  to  suffer  divine  wrath 
and  punishment  in  tlie  future  world. — 

10.  To  become  indifferent  to,  or  to  cease  to 
be  under  the  power  of;  as,  to  die  to  sin. — 

11.  To  endure  great  danger  and  distress. 
'  I  die  daily.'  1  Cor.  xv.  31.— To  die  out,  to 
become  extinct  gradually. 

The  system  of  bribery  did  not  long  survive  the 
ministry  of  Lord  North.  It  may  not  have  wholly  died 
out;  and  has  probably  since  been  resorted  to  on  rare 
and  exceptional  occasions.  T.  Erskine  May. 

Die  (dl),  n.  [O.Fr.  del,  Fr.  dt,  Pr.  dat.  It. 
dado,  derived  by  some  from  L.  datum, 
something  given,  hence  what  is  tln'own  or 
laid  on  the  table;  by  others  from  Ar.daddon, 
a  game  of  dice.]  1.  A  small  cube  marked  on 
its  faces  witli  numbers  from  one  to  six, 
used  in  gaming  by  being  tlirown  from  a  box. 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast. 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  SJiak. 

2.  Any  cubic  body;  a  flat  tablet.  'Words 
.  .  .  pasted  upon  little  flat  tablets  or  dice." 
Watts. — 3.t  Hazard;  chance.  'Such  is  tlie 
die  of  war.'  ,'-penser.~i.  In  arch,  the  cubi- 
cal part  of  a  pedestal  between  its  base  and 
cornice.— 5.  A  stamp  used  in  coining  money, 
in  foundries,  &c. 

Sighing  that  Nature  formed  but  one  such  man 
And  broke  the  die — in  moulding  Sheridan.  Byyoti. 

6.  One  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  hardened 
steel  forming  togetlier  a  female  screw  for 
cutting  tlie  tlireads  of  screws.  In  being 
used  tliey  are  fitted  into  a  groove,  in  a  con- 
trivance called  a  die-stock.  [In  the  first  and 
second  senses  the  plural  is  dice;  the  third 
sense  hardly  admits  of  a  plural;  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  senses  tlie  plural  is 
regular,  dies.] 

Die  t  (di),  D. To  dye;  to  tinge.  Chaucer. 

DielJ  (di'eb),  n.  A  wild  species  of  dog  found 
in  North  Africa  {Canis  anthus). 

Diecian  (di-e'shi-an),  n.    See  DICECIAN. 

Diecious  (di-e'slius),  a.    Same  as  Dioecious. 

Diedral  (di-e'dral),  a.  [See  Dihedeal.] 
Having  two  sides;  diliedral. 

Dieffenbachia  (def-en-bak'i-a),  n.  [After 
M.  E.  Dieffenlmch,  a  German  naturalist.] 
A  genus  of  Soutli  American  and  West  Indian 
plants,  nat.  order  Araoea;,  Iiaving  large  fleshy 
stems  2  to  8  feet  long,  partly  lying  on  the 
ground  and  partly  erect.  D.  seguina  has 
been  called  dumb  cane,  because,  from  its 
extreme  acridity,  tlie  mouth  of  anyone  who 
bites  it  swells  so  as  to  render  speech  impos- 


sible. It  is  said  that  West  Indian  planters 
used  to  punish  refractory  slaves  by  causing 
them  to  chew  it. 

Diegesis  (di-e-je'sis),  n.  [Gr. ,  from  diegeo- 
mai,  to  relate,  tell,  recount,  declare.]  A 
narrative  or  history;  a  recital  or  relation. 

Dielectric  (di-e-lek'trik),  n.  [Gr.  prefix  dia 
and  E.  electric.]  In  elect,  any  medium 
tlirougli  or  across  which  static  induction 
takes  place. 

Dier,  11.    Same  as  Dyer. 

Dieresis  (di-e're-sis),  n.   See  Diuresis. 

Diervilla  (di-er-vil'la),  n.  [From  M.  Dier- 
ville,  wlio  sent  it  from  Canada  to  Tourne- 
fort.]  A  genus  of  caprifoliaceous  plants 
consisting  of  erect  shrulis  from  Nortli  Ame- 
rica, China,  and  Japan.  Tliey  are  nearly 
allied  to  tlie  honeysuckle,  Imt  have  a  fun- 
nel-shaped tliree-cleft  corolla,  and  a  two- 
celled  capsule.  Some  of  the  species  are 
called  Weigelia  in  the  gardens.  The  best 
known  species  is  D.  canadensis,  a  hardy 
shrub  with  yellow  flowers  which  appear 
early  in  summer. 

Die-sinker  (di'singk-er),  n.  An  engraver  of 
dies  for  stamping  or  embossing. 

Die-sinking  (di'singk-ing),  «..  The  process 
of  engraving  dies  for  stamping  coin,  me- 
dals, &c. 

Dies  Irse  (di'ez  i're).  [L.,  lit.  day  of  wrath.] 
The  name  of  a  famous  medifeval  hymn  on 
the  last  judgment,  probably  composed  by 
Thomas  of  Celano  in  tlie  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, beginning — 

Dies  irtz,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  sa^clum  in  favilla. 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Diesis  (dl-e'sis),  n.  [Gr.  diesis,  a  division.] 
I.lnpri)ifin7,themark  t.  Called  also  iJoitb^e- 
daggcr. — 2.  In  music,  the  division  of  a  tone 
less  than  a  semitone:  or  an  interval  consist- 
ing of  a  less  or  imperfect  semitone. 

Dies  non  (di'ez  non).  [L.]  In  law,  a  day 
on  which  courts  are  not  held,  as  the  Sab- 
bath, itc. ;  a  Wank  day. 

Die-stock  (di'stok),  n.  The  contrivance  by 
which  the  dies  used  in  screw-cutting  are 
held.    It  is  of  various  forms. 

Diet  (di'et),  11.  [Gr.  diaita,  (1)  a  way  of  liv- 
in.g;  (2)  a  prescribed  manner  of  life,  diet; 
(3)  a  dwelling,  abode.]  1.  Food  or  victuals; 
as,  milk  is  a  wholesome  diet;  flesh  is  a 
nourishing  diet. 

Good  broth  with  good  keeping  do  mucli  now  and 
then ; 

Good  diet  with  wisdom  best  comforteth  men. 

Tlcsser. 

2.  Course  of  food  regulated  by  a  physician 
or  by  medical  rules;  food  ju'escribed  for  the 
prevention  or  cure  of  disease,  and  limited 
in  kind  and  quantity;  as,  I  adhered  strictly 
to  the  prescribed  diet. 

I  commend  rather  some  diet  for  certain  seasons 
than  frequent  use  of  physic.  Bacon. 

3.  Allowance  of  provision. 

For  his  diet  there  was  a  continual  diet  given  him 
of  the  king  of  Babylon.  Jer.  lii.  34. 

Diet  (di'et),  V.  t.  1.  To  feed;  to  board;  to  fur- 
nish provisions  for;  as,  the  master  diets  his 
apprentice.— 2.  To  prescribe  food  for;  to 
regulate  the  food  or  regimen  of. 

We  have  dieted  a  healthy  body  into  a  consumption 
by  plying  it  with  physick  instead  of  food.  Sivi/t. 

We  shall  not  then  have  his  company  to-night? 
Not  till  after  midnight,  for  he  is  dieted  to  his  hour. 

Sha/c. 

Diet  (di'et),  v.  i.  1.  To  eat  according  to  rules 
prescribed;  as,  to  diet  for  the  removal  of 
disease.— 2.  To  eat;  to  feed. 

Inbred  worm 
That  diets  on  the  brave  in  battle  fallen.  Co7ufer. 

Diet  (di'et),  IX.  [Fr.  dilte;  L.L.  dieta,  the 
space  of  a  day,  from  L.  dies,  a  day.  Conip. 
G.  tag,  in  the  words  Reiclistaj/  and  G.  Swiss 
Taflf-satzung,  and  dag  in  D.  Eyksciar/ — a  diet.] 
A  meeting,  as  of  dignitaries  or  delegates, 
liolden  from  day  to  day  for  legislative,  poli- 
tical, ecclesiastical,  or  municipal  purposes; 
meeting;  session;  specifically,  the  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  assemblies  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  Austria,  &c. ;  as,  the  diets  of 
Worms  (1496  and  1521);  the  diet  of  Spires 
(1529),  of  Augsburg  (1530);  the  diets  of  the 
Swiss  cantons,  &c. — Diet  of  compearance, 
in  Scots  law,  the  day  to  which  a  party  in  a 
civil  or  criminal  process  is  cited  to  appear 
in  court. 

Dietary  (di'et-a-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  diet  or 
the  rules  of  diet. 

Dietary  (di'et-a-ri),  n.  A  system  or  course 
of  diet;  rule  of  diet;  allowance  of  food,  es- 
pecially that  for  the  inmates  of  a  prison, 
poorhouse,  and  the  like. 

Lord  Henry  would  not  listen  to  statistics,  dietary 


tables,  commissioners'  rules,  sub-commissioners'  re- 
ports. Disraeli. 

Diet-bread  (di'et-bred),  n.  Bread  medicated 

or  regulated  by  a  physician. 
Diet-drink  (dl'et-driugk),  n.  Medicated 

liquor;   drink   prepared  with  medicinal 

ingredients. 

Dieter  (di'et-er),  n.  One  who  diets;  one  who 
prescribes  rules  for  eating;  one  who  pre- 
pares food  by  rules.  'Sauced  our  broths, 
as  Juno  had  been  sick,  and  he  herdtefer.' 

Shak. 

Dietetic,  Dietetical  (di-et-et'ik,  di-et-et'ik- 
al),  a.  [Gr.  diaitetilcos,  pertaining  to  diet, 
See  Diet,  food.]  Pertaining  to  diet,  or  to 
the  rules  for  regulating  the  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  food  to  be  eaten. 

Dietetically  (di-et-et'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
dietetical  manner. 

Dietetics  (di-et-et'iks),  n.  That  department 
of  medicine  which  relates  to  the  regulation 
of  diet. 

Dietetist  (di-et-et'ist),  n.  A  physician  who 
treats  or  prescribes  dietetics. 

Dietine  (di'et-in),  n.  [Ft.  dietine.]  A  sub- 
ordinate or  local  assembly;  a  diet  of  inferior 
rank;  a  cantonal  convention. 

Dietist,  Dietitian  (di'et-ist,  di-et-i'shan), 
n.    One  skilled  in  diet;  a  dietetist. 

Diffame.tn.  [Fr.]  Bad  reputation.  Chau,- 
cer. 

Diffarreation  (dif-fa're-a"shon),  n.  [L.  dif- 
farreatio — prefix  dif,  dis,  and  farreum.,  a 
spelt  cake,  from /a;-,  a  sort  of  grain,  spelt.] 
The  parting  of  a  cake  made  of  spelt;  a  cere- 
mony among  the  Romans  at  the  divorce  of 
man  and  wife. 

Differ  (differ),  v.i.  [L.  dift'ei-o~\n-efi\dif,  dis, 
and/o'o,  to  bear  or  move  apart.  See  Beak.] 

1.  To  be  unlike,  dissimilar,  distinct,  or 
various,  in  nature,  condition,  form,  or  quali- 
ties; as,  men  differ  from  brutes;  a  statue 
differs  from  a  picture;  wisdom  differs  from 
folly. 

One  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory. 

I  Cor.  XV.  4T. 

2.  To  disagree;  not  to  accord;  to  be  of  a 
contrary  opinion. 

If  the  honourable  gentleman  differs  -with  me  on 
that  subject,  I  differ     heartily  -with  him.  Can7iing. 

3.  To  contend;  to  be  at  variance;  to  strive 
or  debate  in  words;  to  dispute;  to  quarrel. 

We'll  never  differ  with  a  crowded  pit.  Roue. 

[In  the  second  sense  differ  is  followed  by 
xisith  or  from;  in  the  first  sense  almost 
always  by /roire.]— SVN.  To  vary,  disagree, 
dissent,  dispute,  contend,  quarrel,  wrangle. 
Differ  (differ),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  be  different 
or  various.    [Rare.  ] 

Something  'tis  that  differs  me  and  thee.  Coiuley, 

Differ  (differ),  11.    Difference.  [Scotch.] 

Ye  see  your  state  \vi'  theirs  compared, 

And  shudder  at  the  niffer. 
But  cast  a  moment's  fair  regard. 

What  mak's  the  mighty  differ.  Burns. 

Difference  (dif'fer-ens),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  dift'erent,  discordant,  or  unlike;  dis- 
agreement; want  of  sameness;  variation; 
dissimilarity;  change;  as,  there  is  a.  differ- 
ence in  nature  between  animals  and  plants; 
a  difference  in  degrees  of  heat  or  of  light. 
She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be  ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  oh  I 
The  difference  to  me.  IFordsworth. 

2.  The  quality  which  distinguishes  one 
thing  from  another ;  the  opposite  of  resem- 
blance; as,  on  difference  and  its  opposite,  re- 
semblance, scientific  classification  depends. 

3.  Dispute;  debate;  contention;  quarrel; 
controversy. 

What  was  the  difference  I  It  was  a  contention  in 
public.  Sliak. 

i.  The  point  in  dispute;  ground  of  contro- 
versy. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 

That  holds  the  present  question  in  the  court?  Sliak. 

5.  Evidences  or  marks  of  distinction.  '  The 
marks  and  differences  of  sovereignty.'  Da- 
vies.— Q.  The  act  of  distinguishing;  discri- 
mination. 

To  make  a  difference  between  the  clean  and  the 
unclean.  Lev.  xi.  47. 

7.  The  remainder  of  a  sum  or  quantity  after 
a  lesser  sum  or  quantity  is  subtracted;  the 
quantity  by  which  one  quantity  dlft'ers  from 
another. —8.  In  logic,  the  same  as  Differentia. 
9.  In  her.  a  certain  figure  added  to  a  coat 
of  arms,  serving  to  distinguish  one  family 
from  another,  or  to  show  how  distant  a 
younger  branch  is  from  the  elder  or  princi- 
palbranch.— Syn.  Distinction,  dissimilarity, 
contrariety,  dissimilitude,  variation,  diver- 
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sity,  variety,  disagreement,  variance,  con- 
test, contention,  dispute,  controversy,  de- 
bate, quarrel,  wrangle,  strife. 
Difference  (differ-ens),  v.t.  pret.  and  pp. 
differenced;  ppr.  differencing.  To  cause  a 
difference  or  distinction  in;  to  distinguish; 
to  discriminate. 

In  the  Samson  Agonistes,  colloquial  language  is 
left  at  the  greatest  distance,  yet  something  of  it  is 
preserved,  to  render  the  dialogue  probable:  in  Mas- 
singer  the  style  is  differenced,  but  differenced  in  the 
smallest  degree  possible,  from  animated  conversa- 
tion by  the  vein  of  poetry.  Coleridge. 

Different  (dif'fer-ent),  a.  1.  Distinct;  sepa- 
rate; not  the  same;  as,  we  belong  to  differ- 
ent churches  or  nations.  — 2.  Various  or  con- 
trary; of  various  or  contrary  natures,  forms, 
or  qualities;  unlike;  dissimilar;  as,  different 
kinds  of  food  or  drink;  different  states  of 
health ;  different  shapes ;  different  degrees 
of  excellence. 

Differentia  (dif-f  er-en'shi-a),  n.  In  logic,  the 
characteristic  attribute  of  a  species,  or  that 
by  whicli  it  is  distinguished  from  other 
species  of  the  same  genus;  specific  difference. 

"Whatever  term  can  be  affirmed  of  several  things, 
EQUSt  express  either  their  whole  essence,  which  is 
called  the  species;  or  a  part  of  their  essence  (viz., 
either  the  material  part,  which  is  called  the  genus, 
or  the  formal  and  distinguishing  part,  which  is  called 
differentia,  or,  in  common  A\s'zo\i'cs&,  characteristic), 
or  somethmg  joined  to  the  essence.  JVhatety. 

Differential  (dit-fer-en'shal),  a.  1.  Making 
a  dilference  or  distinction;  discriminating; 
distinguishing;  special.  '  For  whom  he  pro- 
cured diff'erential  favours.'  Motley. — 2.  In 
math,  an  epithet  applied  to  an  infinitely 
small  quantity,  so  small  as  to  be  less  than 
any  assignable  quantity;  pertaining  to  a  dif- 
ferential or  differentials,  or  to  mathematical 
processes  in  which  they  are  employed. — 
Differential  calculus.  See  Calculus. — 
Differential  coefficient,  the  ratio  of  the 
differential  of  any  function  of  a  variable 
to  the  differential  of  the  variable.  See 
Differential,  n. — Differential  equation, 
an  equation  involving  or  containing  dif- 
ferential  quantities.  —  Differential  coup- 


Differential  Coupling. 

ling,  in  mach.  a  form  of  slip-coupling  ap- 
plied in  light  machinery  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  velocity  of  the  con- 
nected shaft  at  pleasure.  It  consists  of  an 
epicycloidal  train,  such  as  that  represented 
by  the  annexed  figure.  The  shaft  A,  through 
which  the  motive  power  is  conveyed,  is 
continuous,  and  the  wheel  a  a  is  fast  upon 
It,  whereas  those  marked  h  and  c  are  loose. 
The  two  pinions  d  d  (only  one  of  which  is 
necessary)  have  their  bearings  in  the  wheel 
e  c,  and  gear  with  the  two  wheels  a  a  and  6. 
Motion  being  given  to  the  shaft  A,  the 
wheel  b,  which  is  loose,  revolves  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  the  wheel  a  a,  which  is 
fixed,  and  the  wheel  c  c  remains  at  rest;  but 
the  motion  of  the  wheel  b  being  opposed  by 
means  of  the  friction-gland  e,  which  can  be 
tightened  at  pleasure  by  the  screw  /,  the 
teeth  of  that  wheel  become  fulcra  to  the 
carrier-pinions  d  d,  and  these  carry  round 
the  wheel  c  c,  which,  gearing  with  the  wheel 
h  on  the  second  shaft,  communicates  motion 
to  it  of  any  degree  of  velocity  not  greater 
than  half  that  of  the  driving-shaft.  —Differen- 
tial duties,  in  j)ol.  econ.  duties  which  are  not 
levied  equally  upon  the  produce  or  manu- 
factures of  different  countries ;  as,  when  a 
heavier  duty  is  laid  on  certain  commodi- 
ties from  one  country  than  on  the  same  com- 
modities from  another.  Such  duties  are  also 
called  Discriminating  Duties. — Differential 
gear,  in  mech.  a  combination  of  toothed 
wheels,  by  which  a  differential  motion  is  pro- 
duced—as exemplified  when  two  wheels 


fixed  on  the  same  axis  are  made  to  com- 
municate motion  to  other  two  wheels  on 
separate  axes,  the  velocities  of  the  latter 
axes  differing  proportionally  to  tlie  differ- 
ence of  the  diameters  of  the  respective 
wheels  acting  upon  them,  or  to  their  num- 
bers of  teeth.  This  combination  is  exten- 
sively employed  in  lathes  and  boring-ma- 
chines.— Diff'erential  motion,  in  mech.  an 
adjustment  by  which  a  single  combination 
is  made  to  produce  such  a  degree  of  velocity, 
as  by  ordinary  arrangements  would  require  a 
considerable  train  of  mechanism  practically 
to  reduce  the  velocity.  The  Chinese  or 
differential  windlass  is  an  example  of  this 
kind  of  motion.  The  two  cylinders  A  and 
B,  a  little  different  in  diameter,  have  a 
common  axis,  and  the  cord  winds  from 
the  one  upon  the  other  when  the  axis  is 
made  to  revolve,  by  which  means  a  vertical 
motion  is  com- 
municated    to  ,  —  

the  pulley  c  r^ — 
equal  to  half  the  aJp  j  x 
difference  of  the 
surface  veloci- 
ties of  the  two 
cylinders  A  and 
B ;  or  equal  to 
the  velocity  that 
would  be  ob- 
tained if  the 
centre  of  the 
pulley  C  were 
suspended  by  a 
cord  wrapped 
round  a  single 
barrel, whose  ra- 
dius is  half  the 
difference  of  the 
radii  of  the  cylinders  A  and  B.  Thus,  al- 
though theoretically  a  barrel  with  a  radius 
equal  to  that  difference  would  do  as  well  as 
the  double  barrel,  yet  its  diameter  in  prac- 
tice would  be  so  small  as  to  make  it  use- 
less from  weakness;  whereas,  the  barrels 
of  the  differential  combination  may  be  of 
any  diameter  and  strength  necessary  for 
the  weights  to  be  lifted.  (See  under 
Wheel.)  When  a  differential  motion  is 
effected  by  means  of  toothed  wheels,  the  com- 
bination takes  the  name  of  differeiitial  gear 
(which  see). — Differential  screw,  in  mech.,  a 
compound  screw,  whereby  a  differential  mo- 
tion is  produced— as  exemplified  by  the 
annexed  figure.    The  pitch  of  the  threads 
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Differential  Screw. 

at  A  and  B  being  different,  when  motion  is 
communicated  to  the  screw,  the  piece  c 
(prevented  from  revolving)  is  made  to  slide 
parallel  to  the  axis,  by  a  quantity  equal  to 
the  difference  of  the  pitches  of  the  two 
parts  A  and  B  in  each  revolution.  Hunter's 
screw  (which  see)  is  another  example  of  the 
same  kind. — Differential  thcrmojneter,  an 
instrument  for  measuring  very  small  differ- 
ences of  temperature,  invented  and  first 
applied  by  Sir  John  Leslie.  Two  glass  tubes, 
each  terminating  in  a  hollow  ball,  and  hav- 
ing their  bores  somewhat  widened  at  the 
other  ends,  a  small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid 
tinged  with  carmine 
being  introduced  into 
the  ball  of  one,  are 
joined  together  by 
the  flame  of  a  blow- 
pipe, and  afterwards 
bent  into  nearly  the 
shape  of  the  letter  U . 
To  one  of  the  legs  of 
the  thermometer  so 
formed  a  scale  is  at- 
tached ;  and  the  li- 
quid contained  in  the 
tube  is  so  disposed 
that  it  stands  in  the 
graduated  leg  oppos- 
ite the  zero  of  the 

scale  when  both  balls  Differential  Thermometer. 

are  exposed  to  the 

same  temperature,  so  that  the  instrument 
is  affected  only  by  the  difference  of  heat  of 


the  two  balls.  As  long  as  both  balls  are  of 
the  same  temperature  the  coloured  liquid 
remains  stationary;  but  if,  for  instance,  the 
ball  which  holds  a  portion  of  the  liquid  be 
warmer  than  the  other,  the  superior  elasti- 
city of  the  confined  air  will  drh  e  it  forwards, 
and  make  it  rise  in  the  opposite  brancli 
above  the  zero,  to  an  elevation  proportional 
to  the  excess  of  elasticity,  or  of  heat. 

Differential  (dif-fer-en'shal),  n.  In  math. 
an  infinitesimal  difference  between  two 
states  of  a  variable  quantity.  In  the  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus,  if  two  or 
more  quantities  are  dependent  on  each 
other,  and  subject  to  variations  of  value, 
their  differentials  are  any  other  quantities 
whose  ratios  to  each  other  are  tlie  limits  to 
which  the  ratios  of  the  variations  approxi- 
mate, as  these  variations  are  reduced  nearer 
and  nearer  to  zero. 

Differentiate  (dif-fer-en'shi-at),  v.t.  1.  To 
produce,  or  lead  to,  a  diff  erence. 

Believing  that  sexual  selection  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  diffeientiatijig  the  races  of  man,  he 
has  found  it  necessary  to  treat  this  subject  in  great 
detail.  A.  R.  Wallace. 

2.  To  mark  or  distinguish  by  a  difference; 
as,  colour  of  skin  differentiates  the  races  of 
man.  — 3.  To  assign  a  specific  act  or  agency 
to;  to  set  aside  for  a  definite  or  specific  pur- 
pose. 

In  zoology,  the  vital  functions  are  said  to  be  more 
and  more  differentiated,  when,  instead  of  several 
functions  being  performed  by  the  same  organ,  each 
function  is  performed  by  an  organ  specially  devoted 
to  it.  Page, 
i.  In  logic,  to  discriminate  between,  by  ob- 
serving or  describing  the  marks  of  differ- 
entiation, or  the  differentia. — 5.  In  math. 
to  obtain  the  differential,  or  the  differential 
coefficientof;  as,  to  diffe  renttate  an  equation. 
Differentiate  (dif-fer-en'shi-at),  v.i.  To  ac- 
quire a  distinct  and  separate  character. 
Huxley. 

Differentiation  ( dif-f er-en'shi-a"shon),  n. 
1.  The  foi-mation  or  discrimination  of  dif- 
ferences or  varieties.  'The  mode  of  the 
differentiation  of  species.'  Agassiz.—2.  The 
assignment  of  a  specific  agency  to  the 
discharge  of  a  specific  function,  as  the  as- 
signment of  a  particular  faculty  in  a  univer- 
sity to  the  study  and  teaching  of  a  particu- 
lar branch  of  knowledge. 

The  Faculties  arose  by  process  of  natural  differen- 
tiatiofi  out  of  the  primitive  University.  Huxley. 

3.  In  biol.  the  formation  of  different  parts, 
organs,  species,  &c.,  by  the  production  or 
acquisition  of  a  diversity  of  new  struc- 
tures, through  a  process  of  evolution  or 
development,  as  when  the  root  and  stem 
of  a  plant  are  developed  from  the  seed,  or 
the  leaves,  branches,  and  flowers  from  the 
stem,  or  when  animals,  as  they  advance  in 
type  of  organization,  acquire,  more  and 
more,  specific  organs  for  the  performance 
of  specific  functions,  in  place  of  one  organ, 
as  in  the  lower  organisms,  serving  for  heart, 
stomach,  lungs,  &c. ;  specialization. 

Differentiation  is.  therefore,  a  mark  of  higher 
organization — the  higher  the  animal  in  the  scale  of 
being,  the  more  specialized  is  its  organization. 

Page. 

4.  In  math,  the  act  of  differentiating;  the 
operation  of  finding  the  differential  of  any 
function. 

Differently  (dif'fer-ent-li),  adv.  In  a  differ- 
ent manner ;  variously;  as,  men  are  differ- 
ently affected  with  the  same  eloquence. 

Differingly(dif'fer-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  different 
manner. 

Difficile t  (dif'fl-sil),  a.    Difficult;  hard; 
scrupulous.  'The  cardinal  finding  the  pope 
difficile  in  granting  the  dispensation. '  Bacon. 
Latin  was  no  more  difficile. 
Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle.  Httdibyas. 

Difflcilenesst  (dif'fi-sil-nes),  n.  Difficulty; 
specifically,  difficulty  tii  be  persuaded;  im- 
practicability; incompliance. 

The  lighter  sort  of  malignity  turneth  but  to  a 
crossness,  or  frowardness,  or  aptness  to  oppose,  or 
difficileness,  or  the  like.  Bacon. 

Difficult  (dif'fi-kult).  a.    [See  Difficulty.] 

1.  Hard  to  make,  do,  or  perform;  not  easy; 
attended  with  labour  and  pains;  arduous; 
as,«ur  task  is  difficult;  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
suade men  to  abandon  vice;  it  is  difficult  to 
ascend  a  steep  hill,  or  travel  a  bad  road. — 

2.  Hard  to  be  pleased;  not  easily  wrought 
upon;  not  readily  yielding;  not  compliant; 
unaccommodating;  rigid;  austere;  not  easily 
managed  or  persuaded  ;  as,  a  difficult  man; 
a  person  of  a.  difficult  temper.- 3.  Hard  to 
understand;  occasioning  labour  or  pains;  as, 
a  difficult  passage  in  an  author. — Arduotis, 
Difficult,  Hard.   See  under  ARDUOUS.— SvN. 


ch,  cftain;     ch.  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  jro;  j.job; 


ii,  Fr.  t07i;     ng,  sing;     IH,  then;  th,  thin; 
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Arduous,  painful,  crabbed,  perplexed,  labo- 
rious, unaccommodating,  austere,  rigid. 

Difficult t  (dif'fl-kult),  v.t.  To  make  diffi- 
cult; to  impede.  'Their  pretensions  had 
difficnlfed  the  peace.'   Sir  W.  Temple. 

Difficultate  t  (dif'fi-kult-at),  v.  t.  To  render 
ditticult.  Cotgiave. 

Difficultly  (dif'fl-kult-li),  adv.  Hardly;  with 
dittifulty. 

He  liiinself  had  been  only  guiltj',  and  the  other  had 
been  very  difficultly  prevailed  on  to  do  what  lie  did. 

Ficlcitnir- 

Difficulty  (dit'fi-kul-ti),  n.  [Fr.  dijjiculti; 
L.  diffii'idtiis,  difficnl,  the  old  form  of  diffl- 
cilis—dis,  priv. ,  :ind  facilis,  easy  to  be  made 
or  done,  tromfacio,  to  make  or  do.  ]  1.  Hard- 
ness to  be  done  or  accomplished;  the  state 
of  anything  which  renders  its  performance 
laborious  or  perplexing:  opposed  to  easiness 
OT  facility ;  as,  the  difflculty  of  a  task  or  en- 
terprise; a  work  of  labour  and  difficulty. — 

2.  That  which  is  hard  to  be  performed  or 
surmounted;  as,  we  often  mistake  dijficulties 
for  impossibilities;  to  overcome  difficulties 
is  an  evidence  of  a  great  mind. 

The  wise  and  prudent  conquer  difficulties  by  daring 
to  attempt  them.  Ro-ive. 

3.  Perplexity ;  embarrassment  of  affairs ; 
trouble;  whatever  perplexes,  or  renders  pro- 
gress or  execution  of  designs  laborious. 

More  than  once,  in  days  of  difficulty 

And  pressure,  had  she  sold  her  wares  for  less 

Than  what  she  gave.  Tennyson. 

4.  Objection ;  cavil ;  obstacle  to  belief. 
'Raising  difficulties  concerning  the  mys- 
teries in  religion.'  Swift.— An  embroil- 
ment; a  serious  complication  likely  to  lead 
to  a  quarrel;  a  falling  out;  a  controversy; 
a  variance  or  quarrel.  '  Measures  for  ter- 
minating all  .  .  .  difficulties.'  Bancroft. — 
Syn.  Laboriousness,  hardness,  troublesome- 
ness,  obstacle,  impediment,  obstruction,  em- 
barrassment, awkwardness,  perplexity,  exi- 
gency, distress,  trouble,  trial,  objection, 
cavil. 

Diffide  (dif-fid'),  v.i.  [L.  diffido  —  dis,  and 
fido,  to  trust.]  To  distrust;  to  have  no 
confidence.    [Rare.  ] 

The  man  diffides  in  his  own  augury 

And  doubts  the  gods.  Dryden. 

Diffidence  (diffi-dens),  n.  [L.  diffidentia, 
want  of  confidence,  diffidens,  ppr.  of  diffido, 
to  distrust— dis,  priv.,  and  fido,  to  trust. 
See  Faith.]  1.  Distrust;  want  of  confidence; 
any  doubt  of  the  power,  ability,  or  disposi- 
tion of  others. 

To  Israel,  diffidence  of  God,  and  doubt 

In  feeble  hearts.  Milton. 

2.  More  generally,  distrust  of  one's  self; 
want  of  confidence  in  our  own  power,  com- 
petency, correctness,  or  wisdom;  a  doubt 
respecting  some  personal  qualification ; 
modest  reserve.  'An  Englishman's Iiabitual 
diffidence  and  awkwardness  of  address.'  W. 
Irving. 

Be  silent  always  when  you  doubt  your  sense; 

And  speak,  though  sure,  with  seeming  diffidence.  Pope. 

— Bashfulness,  Modesty ,  Diffidence .  See  under 
Bashfulness.— Syn.  Distrust,  doubt,  fear, 
timidity,  apprehension,  hesitation. 
Diffident  (dif'fl-dent),  a.  1.  Distrustful; 
wanting  confidence ;  doubting  another's 
power,  disposition,  sincerity,  or  intention. 
'  Piety  so  diffident  as  to  require  a  sign.'  Bj}. 
Taylor. — 2.  Distrustful  of  one's  self;  not  con- 
fident; doubtful  of  one's  own  power  or  com- 
petency ;  reserved ;  modest ;  timid ;  as,  a 
diffident  youth. 

Distress  makes  the  humble  heart  diffident. 

Richardson. 

Syn.  Distrustful,  suspicious,  hesitating, 
doubtful,  modest,  bashful,  reserved. 

Diffidently  (dif'fl-dent-li),  adv.  With  dis- 
trust; in  a  distrusting  manner;  modestly. 

Diffind  (dif-find'),  v.t.  [L.  diffindo,  to  cleave.] 
To  cleave  in  two.    Bailey.  [Rare.] 

Diffinitivet  (dif-fin'it-iv),  a.  Definitive; 
detfi'iuinate.  Wotton. 

Diffission  (dif-fi'shon),  11.  The  act  of  cleaving 
asunder.  [Rare] 

Dlfilation  (dif-fla'shon),  n.  [From  L.  difflo, 
to  lilow  away.]  A  blowing  or  blasting  to 
different  parts.    [Pwire  ] 

Diffluence,  Diffluency  (dif'flu-ens,  difflu- 
en-si),  n.  [See  DIFFLUENT.]  A  flowing  or 
falling  away  on  all  sides,  the  effect  of  fluid- 
ity, as  opposed  to  consistency. 

Ice  is  water  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air, 
whereby  it  acquiretli  no  new  form,  but  rather  a  con- 
sistence or  determination  of  its  diffinency. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 
Diffluent  (difflu-ent),  a.    [L.  diffiuens,  dif- 
jlueiitis,  ppr.  of  diffiuo,  to  flow  in  different 
directions — dis,  asunder,  and  fiuo,  to  flow.] 
Flowing  away  on  all  sides;  not  fixed. 


Difflugia  (dif-flii'ji-a),  n.  A  genus  of  infu- 
soria, inclosed  in  a  case  formed  by  the  co- 
hesion of  foreign  bodies. 

Difform  (difform),  a.  [Fr.  difforme,  as  if 
from  a  Latin  adjective  difformis—dif  for  dis, 
separate,  and/o)-»ia,  shape.)  1.  Irregular  in 
form;  not  uniform;  anomalous;  as,  a  dif- 
form flower  or  corolla,  the  parts  of  which 
do  not  correspond  in  size  or  proportion; 
dijform  leaves. — 2.  Unlikje;  dissimilar. 
The  unequal  refractions  ol  difform  rays.  Newton. 

Difformity  t  (dif-form'i-ti),  n.  Irregularity 
of  form ;  want  of  luiif ormity. 

Just  as  seeing  or  hearing  are  not  inequalities  or 
diffor}}iities  in  the  soul  of  man,  but  each  of  them 
powers  of  the  whole  soul.  Clarke. 

Diffract  (dif-frakf),  v.t.  [L.  diffringo,  dif- 
fractum,  to  break  in  pieces— prefix  dif,  dis, 
andfrango,  to  break.]  To  break  in  pieces; 
to  bend  from  a  right  line;  to  deflect. 

Diffraction  (dif  ■  f rak'shon),  n.  [See  Dif- 
fract.]  1.  The  act  of  breaking  in  pieces. — 

2.  In  optics,  the  peculiar  modifications  which 
light  undergoes  when  it  passes  by  the  edge 
of  an  opaque  body;  deflection.  Light,  when 
it  meets  with  no  obstacle,  proceeds  in 
straight  lines,  but  if  it  be  made  to  pass  by 
the  boundaries  of  an  opaque  body  it  is  turned 
from  its  rectilineal  course. 

Remarked  by  Grimaldi  {1665)  and  referred  by  him 
to  a  property  of  light  which  he  called  diffraction. 

IVIitmell. 

Diffractive  (dif-frakt'iv),  a.  Causing  dif- 
fraction. 

Diffranchise,  Diffranchisement  (dif  fran'- 
shiz,  dif-fran'shiz-raent).  Same  as  Disfran- 
cfiise.  Disfranchisement. 

Diffuse  (dif-fiiz'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  diffused; 
ppr.  diffusing.  [L.  diffundo,  diffusum,  to 
pour  in  different  directions,  to  spread — pre- 
fix dif,  dis,  and /tindo,  to  pour.]  1.  To  pour 
out  and  spread,  as  a  fluicf ;  to  cause  to  flow 
and  spread;  as,  the  river  rose  and  diffused 
its  waters  over  the  adjacent  plain.— 2.  To 
spread;  to  send  out  or  extend  in  all  direc- 
tions. '  The  pure  delight  of  love  by  sound 
diffused.'  Wordsworth.  '  A  central  warmth 
diffusing\i\\ss.'  Tennyson. — Syn.  To  spread, 
circulate,  extend,  scatter,  disseminate,  dis- 
perse, publish,  proclaim. 

Diffuse  (dif-fils'),  a.  1.  Widely  spread;  dis- 
persed.—2.  Copious;  prolix;  using  many 
words;  verbose:  said  of  speakers  and  writers 
or  their  style. 

The  reasoning  of  them  is  sophistical  and  incon- 
clusive; the  style  diffuse  and  verbose,  y.  IFarton. 

3.  \npathol.  applied  to  diseases  which  spread 
widely  and  have  no  distinctively  defined 
limits,  as  opposed  to  those  which  are  circum- 
scribed.— 4.  In  hot.  spreading  widely,  hori- 
zontally, and  irregularly. 

Diffused  (dif-fuzd'),  p.  and  a.  1.  Spread; 
dispersed. 

Diffused  knowledge  immortalizes  itself. 

Sir  jFatnes  Mackintosh. 

2.  Loose;  flowing;  wild.  'Diffused  attire.' 
Shak. 

Diffusedly  (dif-fuz'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  difiiused 
manner;  with  wide  dispersion;  wearing  one's 
dress  in  a  loose  or  neglectful  manner. 

Go  not  so  diffusedly ; 
There  are  great  ladies  purpose,  sir,  to  visit  you. 

Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Diffusedness  (dif-fuz'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  widely  spread. 

Diffusely  (dif-fus'li),  adv.  1.  Widely;  exten- 
sively.— 2.  Copiously;  with  many  words; 
fully 

Diffuseness  (dif-fus'nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  diffuse;  speciflcally,in  speaking  or  writ- 
ing, superfluous  wordiness,  arising  either 
from  undue  enumeraticm  of  non-essential  or 
collateral  details  or  redundant  treatment  of 
the  main  subject;  want  of  due  concentration 
or  conciseness;  prolixity. 

There  is  the  learning,  and  the  evidence  of  a  wide 
desultory  reading,  as  well  as  the  diffuseness  of  style 
that  characterize  his  (De  Quincey'sl  writings.  Lancet. 

His  proclivity  towards  diffuseness  was  exemplified 
by  the  abundance  of  his  preliminary  matter. 

Scotsnum  ne^vspaper. 

Diffuser  (dif-filz'ir),  n.     One  who  or  that 

which  diffuses. 
DififUSibility  (dif-ffiz'i-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 

quality  of  beaig  diffusible ;  capability  of 

being  spread;  as,  the  diffusihility  of  clay  in 

water. 

Diffusible  (dif-ffiz'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
spread  in  all  directions;  that  may  be  dis- 
persed. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  seven  times  as  diffusible  as 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  H.  Spencer. 

Diffusibleness  (dif-fiiz'i-bl-nes),  n.  Diflusi- 
bility. 


Diffusion  (dif-fu'zhon),  n.  1.  A  spreading 
or  flowing  of  a  liquid  substance  or  fluid 
in  a  lateral  as  well  as  a  lineal  direction; 
as,  the  diffusion  of  water;  the  diffusion  of 
air  or  light. — 2.  A  spreading  or  scattering; 
dispersion;  as,  a  diff  usion  of  dust  or  of  seeds. 
3.  A  spreading;  extension;  propagation.  'A 
diffusion  of  knowledge  which  has  under- 
mined superstition.'  Burke.— i.  Copious- 
ness; exuberance,  as  of  s,ty\e.— Diffusion  of 
heat,  a  term  employed  to  express  the  modes 
by  which  the  equilibrium  of  heat  is  effected, 
viz.  by  conduction,  radiation,  and  by  convec- 
tion.— Diffusion  of  gases.  When  two  gaseous 
bodies  which  do  not  act  chemically  upon  each 
other  are  mixed  together  in  any  relative  pro- 
portions they  gradually  diffuse  themselves 
through  each  other;  so  that  after  a  suflaclent 
time  has  elapsed  for  the  purpose,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  relative  densities,  they 
are  found  intimately  blended;  the  heavier 
gas  does  not  fall,  nor  does  the  lighter  one  rise. 
— Diffusion  of  liquids.  When  two  liquids 
that  are  capable  of  mixing,  such  as  alcohol 
and  water,  are  put  in  contact,  they  gradu- 
ally diffuse  one  into  the  other  in  spite  of  the 
action  of  gravity.  A  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water  occupies  less  space  than  the  separate 
two  liquids  do,  as  if  the  molecular  inter- 
stices of  one  or  both  of  the  liquids  were  par- 
tially filled  by  the  other  liquid.  —  D!y«sio«. 
volume,  a  term  employed  to  express  the  dif- 
ferent disposition  of  gases  to  interchange 
particles.  Thus  the  diffusion  volume  of  air 
is  1,  and  that  of  hydrogen  gas  Z  SS.-Diffu- 
sion  apparatus,  an  apparatus  sometimes 
employed  for  extracting  the  sugar  from  cane 
or  beet-root  by  dissolving  it  out  with  water. 
— Diffusion  tube,  an  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  rate  of  diffusion  for  different 
gases.  — Syn.  Extension,  spread,  propagation, 
circulation,  expansion,  dispersion. 

Diffusive  (dif-fus'iv),  a.  1.  Having  the 
quality  of  diffusing  or  spreading  by  llowing, 
as  fluids,  or  of  dispersing,  as  minute  parti- 
cles. Water,  air,  Ught,  dust,  smoke,  and 
odours  are  diffusive  substances. 

All  liquid  bodies  are  diffusive. 

T.  Burnet. 

2.  Extending  in  all  directions;  widely  reach- 
ing ;  extensive;  as,  diffusive  charity  or  be- 
nevolence. 

Diffusively  (dif-fiis'iv-li),  adv.  Widely; 

extensively;  every  way. 
Diffusiveness  (dif-fus'iv-nes),  ™.   1.  The 

power  of  diffusing  or  state  of  being  diffused; 

dispersion. — 2.  Wide  reach;  extensiveness; 

as,  the  diffusiveness  of  benevolence.— 3.  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  diffuse,  as  an  author 

or  his  style ;  verboseness ;  copiousness  of 

words  or  expression. 

Of  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  diffusivejtess  Cicero 
is,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  illustrious  example.  Blair. 

DiffUSi'Vlty  (dif-fiis-iv'i-ti),  n.  The  power 
of  diffusion. 

Professor  Loschmidt  of  Vienna  has  determined  the 
diffusiuity,  in  square  metres  per  hour,  for  ten  pairs 
of  the  most  important  gases.        J.  T.  Boitoniley. 

Diiluan  (di'flu-an),  n.  A  chemical  compound 
obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  alloxanic 
acid.  It  is  not  crystallizable,  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  possesses  no  acid  properties. 

Dig  (dig),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  digged  or  dug;  ppr. 
digging.  [The  origin  of  this  word  is  ob- 
scure. Wedgwood  says  the  root  is  dag  (see 
the  obsolete  Dag,  a  dagger),  and  that  dig 
comes  through  the  Norm,  diguer,  to  prick. 
The  origin  is  most  probably  seen  in  dike  or 
dyke  (with  its  softened  form  ditch),  A.  Sax. 
die,  a  dike  or  a  ditch,  dlcian,  Dan.  dige,  to 
make  a  dike  or  a  ditch.]  1.  To  open  and 
break,  or  turn  up,  with  a  spade  or  other 
sharp  instrument. 

Be  first  to  rf/^f  the  ground.  Dryden. 

2.  To  excavate;  to  form  an  opening  in  the 
earth  by  digging  and  removing  the  loose 
earth;  as,  to  dig  a  well,  a  pit,  or  a  mine. 

whoso  dig^eth  a  pit  shall  fall  therein.  Prov.  xxvi.  17. 

3.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  instrument;  to 
thrust  in. 

still  for  the  growing  liver  digged  his  breast. 

Dryden. 

i.  To  win  or  obtain  by  digging;  as,  to  dig 
coals,  fossils,  &c.—To  dig  down,  to  under- 
mine and  cause  to  fall  by  digging;  as,  to  dig 
down  a  wall.— 7*0  dig  out,  to  dig  from,  to 
dig  up,  to  obtain  by  digging;  to  imearth;  as, 
to  dig  coals  from  a  mine;  to  dig  out  fossils; 
to  dig  out  a  rat,  a  rabbit,  &c. 
Dig  (dig),  v.i.  1.  To  work  with  a  spade  or 
other  similar  instrument;  to  do  seiTile 
work. 

I  cannot  dig;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.  Luke  xvi.3. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  ab«ne;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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2.  To  work  in  search  of;  to  search. 

Di^  for  it,  more  than  for  hid  treasures.  Job  iii.  21. 

—To  dig  in,  to  pierce  with  a  spade  or  other 
pointed  instrument;  to  make  an  excavation 
in. 

Son  of  man,  dig  now  in  the  wall.    Ezek.  viii.  8. 
— To  dig  through,  to  open  a  passage  through; 
to  make  an  opening  from  one  side  to  the 
other. 

Dig  (dig),  11.  1.  A  thrust;  a  punch;  a  poke; 
as,  a  dig  in  the  ribs.— 2.  A  diligent  or  plod- 
ding student.    [United  States.] 

Digamma  (di-gam'ma),  n.  [Gr.  prefix  di, 
twice,  and  gamma:  so  called  because  when 
written  it  resembled  two  gammas,  the  one 
set  above  the  other,  as  F,  the  gamma  being 
represented  thus  r.]  A  letter  which  once 
belonged  to  the  alphabet  of  the  Greeks  and 
remained  longest  among  the  Jilolians.  It 
was  a  true  consonant,  and  appears  to  have 
had  the  force  of  w  or  v.  It  was  attached 
to  several  words  which  in  the  more  familiar 
dialect  had  the  smooth  or  rough  breathing. 
It  is  freciuently  represented  in  Latin  by  v, 
when  lost  in  the  Greek  synonym;  thus,  Gr. 
oinos,  wine,  L.  vinum;  Gr.  oikos,  a  house, 
L.  vicus;  Gr.  eido,  I  see,  L.  video. 

Digamoust  (dig'a-mus),  a.  [Gr.  digainos, 
married  a  second  time — prefix  di,  and  ga- 
mos,  marriage.]  Relating  to  digamy  or  a 
second  marriage. 

Digamy  t  (dig'a-mi),  n.  Second  marriage. 

Digastric  ( di-gas'trik ),  a.  [Gr,  prefix  di, 
and  gaster,  belly.]  Having  a  double  belly. 
— Digastric  muscle,  a  double  muscle,  situ- 
ated externally  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
mastoid  process,  the  central  tendon  being- 
attached  to  the  hyoid  bone.  It  pulls  the 
lower  jaw  downwards  and  backwards,  and 
when  the  jaws  are  shut  it  draws  the  larynx, 
and  with  it  the  pharynx,  upwards  in  the  act 
of  sv/aMov/ing.  —  Digastric  groove,  a  longi- 
tudinal depression  of  the  mastoid  process, 
so  called  from  its  giving  attachment  to  the 
digastric  muscle. 

Digenesis  (di-gen'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  prefix  di, 
and  genesis.]  In  physiol.  parthenogenesis 
(which  see). 

Digerentt  (di'jer-ent),  a.  [L.  digerens,  ppr. 
otdigero.    See  DIGEST,  u  <.  ]  Digesting. 

Digest(di']est),  n.  [L.  digestus,  put  in  order, 
pp.  oi  digero,  digestum.  See  the  verb.]  1.  A 
collection  or  body  of  Roman  laws,  digested 
or  arranged  under  proper  titles  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Justinian;  the  Pandects. — 

2.  Any  collection,  compilation,  abridgment 
or  summary,  as  of  laws,  disposed  under 
proper  heads  or  titles;  a  compendium;  a 
summary;  an  abridgment;  as,  the  Digest  of 
Comyns. 

They  made  and  recorded  a  sort  of  institute  and 
digest  of  anarchy,  called  the  rights  of  man.  Burke. 

Digest  (di-jesf),  v.t.  [L.  digero,  digestinn, 
to  carry  asunder,  to  spread — di  for  dis, 
asunder,  and  gero,  to  bear,  carry,  or  wear.] 
1.  To  distribute  into  suitable  classes,  or 
under  proper  heads  or  titles;  to  arrange  in 
convenient  order;  to  dispose  in  due  method; 
as,  to  digest  the  Roman  laws  or  tlie  common 
law.  —  2.  To  arrange  methodically  in  the 
mind ;  to  form  witli  due  arrangement  of 
parts;  to  settle  in  one's  mind;  to  think  out; 
as,  to  digest  a  plan  or  scheme. 

Every  one  hath  not  digested,  when  it  is  a  sin  to 
take  something  for  money  lent,  or  when  not. 

G.  Herterl. 

3.  To  separate  or  dissolve  in  the  stomach,  as 
food;  to  separate  into  nutritive  and  innu- 
tritious  elements  and  prepare  the  former  for 
entering  the  circulatory  system ;  to  con- 
vert into  chyme.  —  4.  In  chem.  to  soften 
and  prepare  by  heat;  to  expose  to  a  gentle 
heat  in  a  boiler  or  matrass,  as  a  preparation 
for  operations.— 5.  To  bear  with  patience  or 
with  an  effort;  to  brook;  to  receive  without 
resentment;  to  put  up  with;  to  endure. 

Then,  howsoe'er  thou  speak'st, 
I  will  dig-est  it.  SJtni. 
I  never  can  digest  the  loss  of  most  of  Origen's 
works.  Coleridge. 

6.  To  prepare  in  the  mind;  to  dispose  in  a 
manner  that  shall  improve  the  understand- 
ing and  heart;  to  prepare  for  nourishing 
practical  duties;  as,  to  digest  a  discourse  or 
sermon. — 7.  In  med.  to  dispose  to  suppur- 
ate, as  an  ulcer  or  wound.— 8.  To  dissolve 
and  prepare  for  maniire,  as  plants  and  other 
substances. — 9.  To  mature;  to  ripen.  'Well- 
digested  ixnit?,.'  Jer.  Taylor. 
Digest  (di-jesf),  v.i.  1.  To  undergo  diges- 
tion, as  food. 

Hunger's  my  cook;  my  labour  brings  me  meat. 
Which  best  digests  when  it  is  sauced  with  sweat. 

Broyne. 


2.  To  be  prepared  by  heat.  —3.  To  suppurate ; 
to  generate  pus,  as  an  ulcer  or  wound. — 
4.  To  dissolve  and  be  prepared  for  manure, 
as  substances  in  compost. 

Digestedly  (di-jest'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  well- 
arranged  manner. 

Digester  (di-jest'er),  n.  1.  He  that  digests 
or  disposes  in  order. 

We  find  this  digester  of  codes,  amender  of  laws, 
destroyer  of  feudality,  equalizer  of  public  burthens, 
&c.,  permitting,  if  he  did  not  perpetrate,  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  acts  of  oppression.  BroJtgham. 

2.  One  who  digests  his  food,  or  that  which 
assists  the  digestion  of  food,  as  a  medicine 
or  article  of  food  that  strengthens  the  diges- 
tive power  of  the  stomach.  —  3.  A  strong 
close  vessel,  in  which  bones  or  other  suli- 
stances  may  be  subjected,  usually  in  water 
or  other  liquid,  to  a  temperature  above 
that  of  boiling.  It  is  made  of  iron  or  other 
metal,  with  a  screwed-down  air-tight  lid,  in 
which  is  a  safety-valve.  Into  this  vessel 
animal  or  other  substances  are  placed,  im- 
mersed in  water,  and  submitted  to  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  than  could  be  obtained  in 
open  vessels,  by  which  the  solvent  power  of 
the  water  is  so  increased  that  I)ones  are 
converted  into  a  jelly.  The  safety-valve 
prevents  the  bursting  of  the  vessel. 

Digestibility  (di-jest'i-bil"i-ti),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  digestible. 

Digestible  (di-jest'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
digested. 

Digestibleness  (di-jest'i-bl-nes),  n.  Quality 
of  being  digestible. 

Digestion  (di-jest'yon),  n.  [L.  digestio,  an 
orderly  distribution,  digestion,  from  digero, 
digestum.  See  DIGEST.]  1.  The  conversion 
of  food  into  chyme,  or  the  process  of  decom- 
posing aliment  in  the  stomach  and  recom- 
posing  it  in  a  new  form,  and  tlius  preparing 
it  for  circulation  and  nourishment.  Accord- 
ing to  Liebig  digestion  is  eft'ected  without 
the  aid  of  tiie  vital  force,  by  a  metamor- 
phosis analogous  to  fermentation,  by  which  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  particles  is  effected. 
It  is  a  chemical  process  regulated  by  vital 
action.  The  gastric  juice,  which  so  greatly 
assists  in  digestion,  is  secreted  by  glands 
situated  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  which  is  in  a  state  of  progressive 
change,  and  the  change  or  motion  is  propa- 
gated from  this  to  the  particles  of  the  food 
under  certain  conditions,  such  as  a  certain 
temperature,  &c.  The  oxygen  introduced 
with  the  saliva  during  mastication  assists  in 
the  process. — 2.  In  chem.  the  operation  of 
exposing  bodies  to  a  gentle  heat  to  prepare 
them  for  some  action  on  each  other;  or  the 
slow  action  of  a  solvent  on  any  substance. 

3.  The  act  of  methodizing  and  reducing  to 
order;  the  maturation  of  a  design. 

The  digestion  of  the  counsels  in  Sweden  is  made 
in  senate.  Sir  IT.  Temple. 

4.  The  process  of  maturing  an  ulcer  or 
wound  and  disposing  it  to  generate  pus;  or 
the  generation  of  matter.— 5.  The  process  of 
dissolution  and  preparation  of  substances 
for  manure,  as  in  compost. 

Digestive  (di-jest'iv),  a.  1.  Having  the 
power  to  cause  digestion  in  the  stomach; 
as,  a  digestive  preparation  of  medicine. — 
2.  In  chem.  capable  of  softening  and  pre- 
paring by  heat. — 3.  Methodizing;  reducing 
to  order.  'Digestive  thought.'  Dryden.— 
4.  In  Slug,  causing  maturation  in  wounds  or 
ulcers. 

Digestive  (di-jest'iv),  n.  1.  In  med.  any 
preparation  or  medicine  which  increases 
the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  aids  digestion; 
a  stomachic;  a  corroborant. — 2.  In  surg.  an 
application  which  ripens  an  ulcer  or  wound, 
or  disposes  it  to  suppurate. 

Digester  (di-jest'er),  n.    Same  as  Digester. 

Digesture  t  (di-jest'iir),  n.  Digestion. 

.\nd  further,  his  majesty  professed,  that  were  he 
to  invite  the  devil  to  a  dinner  he  should  have  these 
three  dishes:  i,  a  pig;  2,  a  pole  of  ling  and  mustard; 
and  3,  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  di.t^esture. 

Apothegi}ts  of  King  ya^nes,  1669. 

Diggable  (dig'ga-bl),  a.  That  may  be  dig- 
ged. 

Digger  (dig'ger),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
digs. 

Digging  (dig'ging),  n.  In  mining,  (a)  the 
operation  of  freeing  ore  from  the  stratum 
in  which  it  lies,  where  every  stroke  of  their 
tools  turns  to  account;  in  contradistinction 
to  the  openings  made  in  search  of  such  ore, 
which  are  called  Hatches  or  Essay-hatches, 
(b)  pi.  A  word  first  used  at  the  western 
lead-mines  in  the  United  States,  to  denote 
places  where  the  ore  was  dug.  It  is  now 
employed  almost  exclusively  to  denote  the 


different  localities  in  California,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  &c.,  where  gold  is  obtained. 

In  'plSiCer-diggings'  the  gold  is  scattered  all 
through  the  surface  dirt;  in  '  pocket-diggings'  it  is 
concentrated  in  one  little  spot;  in  'quartz' the  gold 
is  in  a  solid  continuous  vein  of  rock,  inclosed  between 
distinct  walls  of  some  other  kinds  of  stone — and  this 
is  the  most  laborious  and  expensive  of  all  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  mining.  5.  L.  Clemens. 

(c)  pi.  The  place  where  one  resides  or  is  em- 
ployed. (Colloq.  slang.] 
Digbt  (dit),  V.  t.  pret.  >te  pp.  di^ht.  [A.  Sax. 
dihtan,  O.E.  dighten,  to  set  in  order,  to  ar- 
range; from  L.  dictare,  to  dictate,  indite,  fre- 
quentative of  diccre,  to  say.  'The  G.  dichten, 

0.  G.  tichton,  to  write,  to  compose  poetry 
or  fiction  of  any  kind,  is  of  the  same  origin.] 

1.  To  prepare ;  to  put  in  order;  hence,  to 
dre,-s  or  put  on  ;  to  array ;  to  adorn.  [Ob- 
solete, or  used  only  in  poetry.] 

On  his  head  his  dreadful  hat  he  dight, 
Which  maketh  him  invisible  to  sight.  Spenser. 
Thy  sommer  prowde,  with  daffadilies  dight. 

Spenser. 

The  snorting  steed  in  harness  newly  dis^ht. 

y.  Bnillie. 

2.  [Scotch.]  (diCht).  To  wipe;  to  clean  by 
rubbing. 

Let  me  ryke  up  to  dight  that  tear.  Burns. 
Digit  (di'jit),  n.    [L.  digitus,  a  finger ;  Gr. 
daktylos.    Root  dik,  to  point  out,  as  in  Gr. 
deiknymi,  and  L.  dico.]   1.  A  finger. 

The  innermost  digit  is  often  stunted  or  absent. 

07oen. 

2.  The  measure  of  a  finger's  breadth  or  J  inch. 

3.  In  astron.  the  twelfth  part  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  sun  or  moon;  a  term  used  to 
express  the  quantity  of  an  eclipse;  as,  an 
ecliijse  of  six  digits  is  one  which  hides  one- 
half  of  the  disk.— 4.  In  arith.  any  integer 
under  10;  so  called  from  counting  on  the 
fingers;  thus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  are 
the  digits. 

Digitt  (di'jit),  v.t.  To  point  at  or  out  with 
the  finger. 

- 1  shall  never  care  to  be  digited  with  a  '  That  is  he.' 

FeltJtam. 

Digital  (di'jit-al),  a.  [L.  digitalis,  from 
digitus,  a  finger.]  Pertaining  to  the  fingers 
or  to  digits. 

Digitalia(di-jit-a'li-a),  n.  Same  as  Digitalin. 

Digitaliform  (di-jit-a'li-form),  a.  In  hot. 
like  the  corolla  of  Digitalis. 

Digitalin,  Digitaline  (di'jit-a-lin,  di'jit-a- 
lin),  11.  (Ci^HioOis  )  A  vegetable  alkali, 
the  active  principle  of  Digitalis  pmyurea, 
or  foxglove.  It  is  white,  d'ifftcult  to  crystal- 
lize, inodorous,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  a 
strong  poison. 

Digitaline  (di'jit-a-li"ne),  n.  A  genus  of  the 
sub-kingdom  Protozoa,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  infusorial  animals  Vorticellida;. 
They  commonly  grow  on  the  back  of  the 
minute  crustaceous  animals  which  live  in 
fresh  water,  as  the  common  water-flea,  &c. , 
covering  them  so  completely  as  to  make  it 
difficult  for  them  to  swim  about. 

Digitalis  (di-jit-a'lis),  n.  [L.  digitalis,  per- 
taining to  the  finger,  from  digitus,  a  finger, 
because  the  flowers  are  put  on  the  fingers 
by  children.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Scrophulariacea;,  containing  about  twenty 
species  of  tall  herbs,  natives  of  Europe  and 
Western  Asia.  One  species,  D.  purpurea 
(the  foxglove),  is  a  common  wild  flower  in 
Britain.  (See  Foxglove.)  Several  other 
species  are  grown  in  gardens,  as  D.  graiidi- 
flora,  D.  httea,  and  D.  ferruginea. 

Digitaria  (di-jit-ii'ri-a),  n.  Finger-grass,  a 
genus  of  grasses  characterized  by  the  spikes 
being  digitate.  It  is  generally  considered 
to  be  only  a  section  of  Panicum.  One  spe- 
cies, D.  humifusa,  is  found  in  the  sandy 
soils  of  the  south  of  England. 

Digitate,  Digitated  (di'jit-at,  di'jit-at-ed), 
«.  [L.  dujitatus,  having  fingers  or  toes,  from 
digitus,  a  finger.]  In  hot.  branched  out  into 
divisions  like  fingers.  A  digitate  leaf  is  one 
which  branches  into  several  distinct  leaf- 
lets, or  in  which  a  petiole  supports  several 
leaflets  at  its  apex.  A  digitate  root  is  one 
in  which  the  tubercles  are  divided  hito 
lobes  like  fingers,  the  division  extending 
nearly  to  the  base  of  the  root,  as  in  some 
plants  of  the  genus  Orchis. 

Digijatet  (di'jit-at),  v.t.  [L.L.  digito,  digit- 
atum,  iromh.  digitus.  See  Digit.]  To  point 
out,  as  with  a  finger.  Bobinson. 

Digitately  (di'jit-at-li),  adv.  In  a  digitate 
manner.  —  Digitately  pinnate,  in  bot.  ap- 
plied to  digitate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which 
are  pinnate. 

Digitation  (di-jit-a'shon),  n.  In  anat.  a 
division  into  flnger-Iike  processes. 

Digitiform  (di'jit-i-form),  a.  Formed  like 
fingers;  as,  a  digitiform  leaf,  root,  &c. 


ch,  cAain;     Ch,  Sc.  locft;     g,  go;     j,  job; 
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w,  wig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  azure.  —See  Key. 


DIGITIGRADA  32  DIKE 


Digltigradg,  (di'jit-i-gra-da),  n.  [L.  digitus, 
a  tiugiu-  ur  toe,  and  gradior,  to  walk.]  The 
second  tribe,  in  Cuvier's  arrangement,  of 
Carnivora,  including  those  animals  which 


Digiti,^rada. — Hind-leg  of  Lion. 

a.  Femur  or  thigh.  Tibia  or  leg.  c.  Tarsus  or 
foot,  rf.  Calx  or  heel,  e,  Plauta  or  sole  of  foot. 
/l  Digits  or  toes. 

walk  on  the  toes  only,  such  as  the  lion,  tiger, 
cat,  weasel,  civet,  hyena,  &c. :  distingniished 
from  I'lantigrada  or  bears,  wliicli  walk  on 
the  broad  palm  of  the  foot. 
Digitigrade  (di'jit-i-griid),  n.  An  animal 
that  walks  or  steps  on  his  toes  or  digits,  as 
the  lion,  wolf,  &c. 

Digitigrade  (di'jit-i-grad),  a.  Walking  on 
the  toes.    See  the  noun. 

Digitorium  (di-jit-6'ri-um),  n.  A  small  port- 
able dumb  instrument  used  for  giving 
strength  and  flexiljility  to  the  fingers  for 
piano  playing.  It  is  shaped  like  a  diminu- 
tive piano,  and  has  a  key-board  with  five 
keys  resting  on  strong  metal  springs.  Called 
also  DiDtih  Piano, 

Digitule  (di'jit-iil),  n.  [Dim.  from  L.  digitus.] 

1.  A  little  finger  or  toe.  Specifically— 2.  Any- 
thing resembling  a  little  finger  or  toe,  as  one 
of  the  hairs  on  the  tarsus  of  the  mealy  bug. 

Digitus  (di'jit-us),  n.  [L.]  In  aua!.  a  finger 
or  toe. 

Digladiate  (di-gliVdi-at),  v.t.  [L.  digladior, 
digladiatus,  to  fight  for  life  or  death— di  for 
dis,  and  gladius,  a  sword.]  To  fence;  to 
quarrel.  [Rare.] 

Digladiation  (di-gla'di-a"shon),  n.  A  com- 
liat  with  swords;  a  quarrel.  'Avoid  all  di- 
glndiiitiiiiis.'    B.  Jonson.  [Rare.] 

Diglyph  (di'glif),  n.  [Gr.  dighiphos,  doubly 
indented — prefix  di,  and  glypho,  to  carve.] 
In  arch,  a  projecting  face  with  two  panels  or 
channels  sunk  in  it. 

Digne.t  «■  [Fr.]  Worthy;  proud;  disdain- 
ful. Chancer. 

Dignification  (di,g'ni-fi-ka"shon),  n.  [See 
Dli.ixiKV.  I  Tlie  art  of  dignifying;  exaltation; 
promntinii.    /.  Walton.  [Rare.] 

Dignified  (dig"ni-fid),  p.  and  a.  [See  DIG- 
NIFY.] 1.  Exalted;  honoured;  invested  with 
dignity;  as,  the  dignified  clergy. 

Abbots  are  styled  dignified  clerks,  as  having  some 
dignity  in  the  church.  Ayliffe. 

2.  Marked  with  dignity;  noble;  as,  dignified 
conduct  or  manner. 

To  the  .great  astonishment  of  the  Jews,  the  manners 
of  Jesus  are  familiar,  yet  dig7tijied.  Buckmznster. 

3.  Stately  in  deportment.— Stn.  Exalted, 
elevated,  honoured,  noble,  august,  stately, 
lofty. 

Dignify  (dig'ni-fi),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  dignified; 
ppr.  dignifying.  [Fr.  dignifier — L.  dignus, 
worth  J',  ami  fier,  a  degraded  form  of  L.  ficere, 
the  form  assumed  in  composition  hyfacere, 
to  make.  ]  1.  To  invest  with  honour  or  dig- 
nity; to  exalt  in  rank;  to  promote;  to  ele- 
vate to  a  Iiigh  office. — 2.  To  honour;  to  make 
illustrious;  to  distinguish  by  some  excel- 
lence, or  that  which  gives  celebrity. 

Your  worth  will  dignify  our  feast.     B.  jfonson. 

Syn.  To  exalt,  elevate,  prefer,  advance, 
honour,  adorn,  ennoble. 

Dignitary  (dig'ni-ta-ri),  n.  One  who  holds 
an  exalted  rank  or  office;  especially  an 
ecclesiastic  who  holds  a  dignity  or  a  benefice 
which  gives  him  some  pre-eminence  over 
mere  priests  and  canons,  as  a  bishop,  dean, 
archdeacon,  prebenda,ry,  &c. 

Dignity  (dig'ni-ti),  n.  [L.  dignitas,  worthi- 
ness, iium  dignus,  worthy.  From  Indo- 
Eur.  root  dik,\o  point  out,  seen  in  L.  dico, 
to  say;  Gr.  deiknumi,  to  bring  to  light,  to 
show.]  1.  True  honour;  nobleness  or  eleva- 
tion of  mind,  consisting  in  a  high  sense  of 
propriety,  truth,  and  justice,  with  an  abhor- 
rence of  mean  and  sinful  actions:  opposed 
to  meanness.  In  this  sense  we  speak  of  the 
dignity  of  mind  and  dignity  of  sentiments. 

True  dignity  abides  with  her  alone 

Who,  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought, 

Can  still  respect,  can  still  revere  herself 

In  lowliness  of  heart.  IVords^voyth. 


2.  Elevation;  honourable  place  or  rank  of 
elevation;  degree  of  excellence,  either  in 
estimation  or  in  the  order  of  natui'e;  as, 
man  is  superior  in  dignity  to  brutes. — 3.  Ele- 
vation of  aspect;  grandeur  of  mien;  as,  a 
man  of  native  dignity.  'Dignity  of  attitude. ' 
Dr.  Caird. — 4.  Elevation  of  deportment;  as, 
dignity  of  manners  or  behaviour. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye. 
In  every  gesture,  dignity  and  love.  Milton. 
5.  Height;  importance;  rank. 

Some  hai^its  well  pursued  betimes 

May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes.      H.  More. 

C.  An  elevated  office,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
giving  a  high  rank  in  society;  advancement; 
preferment,  or  the  rank  attached  to  it. 

While  dignity  sinks  with  its  own  weight,  the  scum 
of  mankind  will  naturally  rise  above  it.  Swift. 

7.  The  rank  or  title  of  a  nobleman.— 8.  One 
who  holds  high  rank;  a  dignitary. 
These  filthy  dreamers  .  .  .  speak  evil  of  dignities. 

ludeS. 

9.  In  rhet.  one  of  the  three  parts  of  elocu- 
tion, consisting  in  the  right  use  of  tropes  and 
figures. — 10.  In  astrol.  an  advantage  which 
a  planet  is  supposed  to  have  on  account  of 
its  being  in  some  particular  place  of  the 
zodiac,  or  in  a  particular  station  in  respect 
to  other  planets. — 11.  t  A  general  maxim  or 
principle.  '  The  sciences  concluding  from 
dignities,  and  principles  known  by  them- 
selves.' iSir  T.  Broione. 

Dignotiont  (dig-no'shon),  n.  [L.  dignosco, 
dignotuni,  to  distinguish — di  for  dis,  and 
(gnosco)  nosco,  to  get  a  knowledge  of.]  Dis- 
tinguishing mark;  distinction. 

Digonous  (di'go-nus),  a.  [Gr.  prefix  di  for 
fits,  twice,  and  gonia,  an  angle.)  In  bot.  hav- 
ing two  angles;  as,  a  digonous  stem. 

Di  grado  (de  gra'do).  [It.,  step  by  step.] 
In  -music,  moving  by  conjunct  degrees. 

Digram,  Digraph  (di'gram,  di'graf),  n.  [Gr. 
prefix  rfi  tor  dis,  twice,  and  grapho,  to  write.  ] 
A  union  of  two  vowels  or  of  two  consonants, 
representing-  a  single  sound  of  the  voice,  as 
ea  in  head,  ih  in  jjnt/i.  '  All  improper  diph- 
thongs, or  as  I  have  called  them,  digraphs. 
Sheridan. 

Digress  (di-gresO,  v.i.  [L.  digredior,  digres- 
sus,  to  step  apart  or  asunder— prefix  dis, 
apart,  and  gradior,  to  step.    See  Grade.] 

1.  t  To  step  or  go  from  the  way  or  road;  to 
go  out  of  the  right  way  or  common  track; 
in  a  literal  sense. 

Moreover  she  beginneth  to  digresse  in  latitude, 
and  to  diminish  her  motion  from  the  morne  rising. 

Holland. 

2.  t  To  turn  aside  from  the  right  path;  to 
transgress;  to  offend. 

Thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 

This  deadly  blot  on  thy  digressing  son.  Shak. 

3.  To  depart  or  wander  from  the  main  sub- 
ject, design,  or  tenor  of  a  discourse,  argu- 
ment, or  narration:  used  only  of  speaking 
or  writing. 

In  the  pursuit  of  an  argument  there  is  hardly  room 
to  digress  into  a  particular  definition,  as  often  as  a 
man  varies  the  signification  of  any  term.  Locke. 

Let  the  student  of  our  \\\s,tozy  digress  into  whatever 
other  fields  he  will.  J.  Stephens. 

Digress  +  (di-gres'),  n.  A  digression.  'A 
digress  from  ray  history.'  Fuller. 

Digression  (di-gre'slion),  n.  [L.  digressio, 
a  stepping  aside,  from  digredior,  digressus. 
See  Digress.]  l.  The  act  of  digressing;  a 
departure  from  the  main  subject  under  con- 
sideration; an  excursion  of  speech  or  writ- 
ing. 

And  there  began  a  lang  digression  about  the  lords 
o'  the  creation.  Bnrns. 

2.  The  part  or  passage  of  a  discourse,  ar- 
gument, or  narration,  which  deviates  from 
the  main  subject,  tenor,  or  design,  but 
which  may  have  some  relation  to  it,  or  be 
of  use  to  it.— 3.  Deviation  from  a  regular 
course.  '  The  digression  of  the  sun  is  not 
equal'   Sir  T.  Browne.    [Rare  ]   Hence — 

4.  Deviation  from  the  path  of  virtue;  trans- 
gression. 

Then  my  digression  is  so  vile  and  base, 
Ttiat  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face.  Shak. 

5.  In  astron.  the  apparent  distance  of  the 
inferior  planets  Jlercury  and  Venus  from 
the  sun;  elongation. 

Digressional  (di-gre'shon-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  consisting  in  digression ;  departing 
from  tlie  main  purpose  or  subject. 

Digressive  (di-gres'iv),  a.  Departing  from 
tlie  main  subject;  partaking  of  the  natui-e 
of  digression.  'Digressive  sallies  of  imagin- 
ation.' Johnson. 

Digressively  (di-gres'iv-li),  adv.  By  way  of 
digression. 


Digyn  (di'jin),  n.  [Gr.  prefix  di  for  dis, 
twice,  and  gyne,  a  female.]  A  plant  having 
two  pistils. 

Digynia  (di-ji'ni-a),  n.  pi.  The  name  given 
by  Linntcus,  in  his  artificial  system,  to  such 
plants  as  have  two  styles,  or  a  single  style 
deeply  cleft  into  two  parts. 

Digynian,  Digynous  (di-ji'ni-an,  dl'jin-us), 
a.    Having  two  pistils. 

Dihedral  (di  lie'di'al),  a.  [Gr.  prefix  di  for 
dis,  twice,  and  hedra,  a  seat  or  face.]  Having 
two  sides,  as  a  figure;  having  two  plane  faces, 
as  a  cvy&ia\.~Dihedral  angle,  the  mutual 
Inclination  of  two  intersecting  planes,  or  the 
angular  space  included  between  them. 

Dihedron  (di-lie'dron),  n.  A  figure  with  two 
sides  or  surfaces. 

Dihexahedral  (di-heks'a-he"dral),  a.  [Gr. 
pi'efix  di,  and  E.  hexahedral.]  In  crystal. 
having  the  form  of  a  hexahedral  or  six-sided 
prism  with  trihedral  siimmits. 

Diiamb,  Diiambus  (di'i-amb,  di-i-am'bus), 
n.  In  pros,  a  double  iambus,  a  foot  consist- 
ing of  two  iambuses. 

Dijudicant  (di-jil'di-kant),  n.    One  who  di- 

jiulicates,  determines,  or  decides. 
DijUdicate  (di-jiVdi-kat),  jj.i.  pret.  &  pp.  di- 
judicated;  ppr.  dijudicating.  [L.  dijudico, 
dijudicatum,  to  judge  between,  to  decide 
by  arms— prefix  di  for  dis,  intens. ,  and  j«dico, 
to  judge.]   To  judge,  determine,  or  decide. 

The  Church  of  Rome,  when  she  commends  unto 
us  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  dijudicating  of 
Scriptures,  seems  only  to  speak  of  herself.  Hales. 

Dijudication  (di-jti'di-ka"shon),  n.  Judicial 
distinction.  Glanville. 

Dikamali,  Dikamalli  (dik-a-mal'i),  n.  The 
native  name  of  a  fragrant  resinous  gum 
which  exudes  from  the  ends  of  young  shoots 
of  Gardenia  lucida,  an  Indian  tree.  It  pos- 
sesses a  powerful  fragrance,  and  is  used  in 
hospitals  to  keep  away  flies,  as  well  as  to 
dress  wounds  and  open  sores. 

Dike,  Dyke  (dik),  n.  [A.  Sax.  dtc,  D.  dijJe, 
Dan.  dige,  all  signifying  a  bank  of  earth  and 
a  ditch.  As  the  ditch  is  excavated  and  the 
bauk  formed  by  the  same  operation,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  they  are  confounded 
under  one  name.  Ditch  is  a  softened  form  of 
this;  hence  also  dig.  ]  1.  A  channel  for  water 
made  by  digging;  a  ditch.  'Little  channels 
or  dikes.'  May.  'Adown  the  crystal  dyfes 
at  Camelot.'  Tennyson.  — 2.  A  mound  of 
earth,  of  stones,  or  of  other  materials,  in- 
tended to  prevent  low  lands  from  being 
inundated  by  the  sea  or  a  river;  as,  the  low 
countries  of  Holland  are  defended  by  dikes. 
3.  In  geol.  a  vein  of  basalt,  greenstone,  or 
other  igneous  rock  which  has  been  intruded 
in  a  melted  state  into  rents  or  fissures  of 
rocks.  When  a  mass  of  the  unstratified  or 
igneous  rocks,  such  as  granite,  trap,  and 
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lava,  appears  as  if  injected  into  a  great  rent 
in  tlie  stratified  rocks,  cutting  across  the 
strata,  it  forms  a  dike.  The  illustrations 
show  lava  dikes  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Etna.  In  fig.  la  a  are  hori- 
zontal strata,  b  c  dikes  of  lava  forced  through 
the  strata;  b  h  are  of  equal  breadth  through- 


Fig.  : 


out  their  entire  length,  and  cc  decrease  up- 
wards.  In  fig.  2  tlie  horizontal  strata  are 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fftll;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull; 
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shown  worn  away  by  the  action  of  tlie  wea- 
ther, and  the  vertical  veins  of  lava  dd 
(marked  c6  in  fig.  1),  being  harder,  have 
resisted  its  effects,  and  consequently  remain 
projecting  in  the  form  of  walls  or  dikes. 
Dike  (dik),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  diked;  ppr.  diking. 

1.  To  surround  with  a  dike;  to  secure  by  a 
bank.  — 2.  To  drain  by  one  or  more  dikes  or 
ditches. 

Diket  (dik),  v.i.  To  dig;  to  work  as  a  diker 
or  ditcher. 

It  were  better  dike  and  delve. 

And  stand  upon  the  right  faith, 

Than  know  all  that  the  Bible  saith, 

And  erre  as  some  clerkes  do.  Goit/er. 

Dilacerate  (dl-la'sfir-at),  v.t.  [L.  dilacero, 
to  tear  in  pieces— prefix  di  for  dis,  asunder, 
and  lacero,  to  tear.]  To  tear;  to  rend  asun- 
der; to  separate  by  force;  to  lacerate.  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Dilaceration  (di-la'ser-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  rending  asunder;  a  tearing  or  rending; 
laceration. 

Dilaniate  (di-la'ni-at),  v.t.  [L.  dilanio,  to 
tear  to  pieces — prefix  di  for  dis,  asunder, 
and  lanio,  to  rend  in  pieces.]  To  tear;  to 
rend  in  pieces;  to  raan.iile.  [Rare.] 

Dilaniation  (di-la'ni-a"shon),  n.  A  tearing 
in  pieces.  [Rare.] 

Dilapidate  (di-la'pi-dat),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  di- 
lapidated; ppr.  dilapidating.  [L.  dilapido, 
dilapidatum,  to  demolish  (any  structure  of 
stones)— prefix  di  for  dis,  asunder,  and  la- 
pido,  to  tlirow  stones,  from  lapis,  lapidis,  a 
stone.]  To  fall  into  partial  ruin;  to  fall  by 
decay. 

Dilapidate  (di-la'pi-dat),  v.t.  1.  To  pull 
down;  to  waste  or  destroy;  to  suffer  to  go 
to  ruin  by  misuse  or  neglect. 

If  the  bisliop.  parson,  or  vicar,  &c.,  dilapidates  the 
buildings,  or  cuts  down  the  timber  of  the  patrimony 
of  the  church  ?  Blackstone. 

2.  To  waste;  to  squander. 

Was  her  moderation  seen  in  dilapidating  the 
revenues  of  the  church.  Bishop  H:trd. 

Dilapidated  (di-la'pi-dat-ed),  p.  and  a. 
Wasted;  ruined;  pulled  down;  suffered  to 
go  to  ruin.  'A  deserted  and  dilapidated 
building.'  Cooper. 

Dilapidation  (di-la'pi-da"shon),  n.  1.  Ee- 
cles.  a  wasting  or  suffering  to  go  to  decay 
any  building  or  other  property  in  possession 
of  an  incumbent.  Dilapidation  is  voluntary 
or  active  when  an  incumbent  puUs  down  a 
building;  permissive  or  passive  when  he  suf- 
fers it  to  decay  and  neglects  to  repair  it. 
Dilapidation  extends  to  the  waste  or  de- 
struction of  wood  and  other  property  of  the 
church. — 2.  Destruction;  demolition;  decay; 
ruin. 

By  keeping  a  strict  account  of  incomes  and  expen- 
ditures, a  man  might  easily  preserve  an  estate  from 
dilapidation.  Goodman. 

3.  Peculation.  [Rare.] 

Dilapidator  (di-la'pi-dat-er),  n.  One  who 
causes  dilapidation. 

Dilatability  (di-lat'a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  Ijeing  dilatable,  or  of  admitting  ex- 
pansion by  tile  elastic  force  of  the  body 
itself,  or  of  another  elastic  substance  acting 
upon  it:  opposed  to  contractibility. 

Dilatable  (di-lat'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  expan- 
sion; possessing  elasticity;  elastic:  opposed 
to  contractible;  as,  a  bladder  is  dilatable  by 
the  force  of  air;  air  is  dilatable  by  heat. 

Dilatation  (di-lat-a'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
expanding;  expansion;  a  spreading  or  ex- 
tending in  all  directions;  the  state  of  being 
expanded  or  distended;  distention:  opposed 
to  contraction. 

Dilate  (di-laf),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  dilated;  ppr. 
dilating.  [L.  dilato,  to  make  wider,  to  ex- 
tend, to  amplify — di  for  dis,  asunder,  and 
latus,  broad.]  1.  To  expand;  to  distend;  to 
enlarge  or  extend  in  all  directions:  opposed 
to  contract;  as,  air  dilates  the  lungs;  air  is 
dilated  by  rarefaction. 

Satan  alarmed. 
Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood, 
Like  Teneritf  or  Atlas,  unremoved.  Milton. 

2.  t  To  enlarge  upon;  to  relate  at  large;  to 
tell  copiously  or  diffusely. 

That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate,  Shak. 

Syn.  To  expand,  swell,  distend,  enlarge, 
spread  out,  amplify. 

Dilate  (di-laf),  v.i.  l.  To  widen;  to  expand; 
to  swell  or  extend  in  all  directions. 

His  heart  dilates  and  glories  in  his  strength. 

Addisoji. 

2.  To  speak  largely  and  copiously;  to  dwell 
in  narration;  to  descant:  with  on  or  upon. 
But  still  they  on  their  ancient  joys  dilate. 

Crabhe. 

Dilate  (di-laf),  a.    Expanded;  expansive. 


'So  dilate  and  absolute  a  power.'  B.  Jon- 
son. 

Dilater  (di-lat'er),  n.    One  who  enlarges; 
that  which  expands. 
Dilation  (di-la'shon),  n.  Delay. 

What  construction  canst  thou  make  of  our  wilful 

dilations  but  stubborn  contempt?  Bp.  Hall. 

Dilation  (di-la'shon),  n.  [See  DILATE.]  The 
act  of  dilating;  expansion;  dilatation. 

At  first  her  eye  with  slow  dilation  roU'd 

Dry  flame,  she  listening.  TenttysoJi. 

Dilative  (di-lat'iv),  a.  Tending  to  dilate; 
causing  dilation.  Coleridge. 

Dilator  (di-lat'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
widens  or  expands;  a  muscle  that  dilates. 

Dilatorily  (di'la-to-ri-li),  ado.  In  a  dilatory 
manner;  with  delay;  tardily. 

Dilatoriness  (di'la-to-ri-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  dilatory  or  late;  lateness;  slow- 
ness in  motion;  delay  in  proceeding;  tardi- 
ness. 

These  lamented  their  dilatoyitiess  and  imperfec- 
tion, or  trembled  at  the  reaction  of  his  bigotry 
against  themselves.  Hallani. 

Dilatory  (di'la-to-ri),  a.  [Fr.  dilatoire;  L.L. 
dilaturius,  from  L.  differo,  dilatmn.  See  DE- 
LAY.] 1.  Marked  with  procrastination  or 
delay;  slow;  late;  tardy:  applied  to  things; 
as,  dilatory  measures.  '  This  dilatory  sloth.' 
Shak.  —2.  Intended  to  bring  about  delay,  or 
to  gain  time  and  defer  decision.  '  His  dila- 
tory policy.'  Motley.— 3.  Given  to  procras- 
tination; not  proceeding  with  diligence; 
making  delay;  slow;  late;  applied  to  persons; 
as,  a  dilatory  messenger;  a  man  is  dilatory 
when  he  delays  attendance,  or  performance 
of  business  beyond  the  proper  time.— Dila- 
tory plea,  in  lam,  a  plea  designed  or  tending 
to  delay  the  trial  of  a  cause.— Dilatory  de- 
fence, in  Scots  laiv,  a  plea  offered  by  a  de- 
fender for  breaking  down  the  conclusions  of 
the  action  without  entering  into  the  merits 
of  the  cause;  and  the  effect  of  which,  if  sus- 
tained, is  to  aljsolve  from  the  lis  pendens 
without  necessarily  cutting  off  the  pursuer's 
grounds  of  action.— Syn.  Slow,  tardy,  slug- 
gish, inactive,  loitering,  behindhand,  back- 
ward, procrastinating. 

Dilectiont  (di-lek'shon),  re.  [L.  dilectio, 
from  diligo,  dilectum.  See  DILIGENCE.]  A 
loving;  preference;  choice. 

So  free  is  Christ's  dilection,  that  the  grand  condi- 
tion of  our  felicity  is  our  belief.  Boyle. 

Dilemma  (di-lem'ma),  n.  [Gr.  dilemma,  a 
dilemma — prefix  di  for  dis,  twice,  and  lenv- 
ma,  an  assumption,  from  lambano,  to  take.] 
1.  In  logic,  an  argument  in  which  the  ad- 
versary is  caught  between  two  difficulties, 
by  having  two  alternatives  presented  to  him, 
each  of  which  is  equally  conclusive  against 
him.  A  young  rhetorician  said  to  an  old 
sophist,  '  Instruct  me  in  pleading,  and  I  will 
pay  you  when  I  gain  a  cause.'  The  master 
sued  for  the  reward,  and  the  scholar  en- 
deavoured to  elude  tlie  claim  by  a  dilemma. 
'  If  I  gain  my  cause  I  shall  withhold  your 
pay,  because  the  award  of  the  judge  will  be 
against  you.  If  I  lose  it  I  may  withhold  it, 
because  I  sliall  not  yet  have  gained  a  cause.' 
The  master  replied,  '  If  you  gain  your  cause 
you  must  pay  me,  because  you  are  to  pay  me 
when  you  gain  a  cause;  if  you  lose  it,  you 
must  pay  me,  because  tlie  judge  will  award 
it." — 2.  A  difficult  or  doubtful  choice;  a 
state  of  things  in  which  evils  or  obstacles 
present  themselves  on  every  side,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  deteniiine  wliat  course  to  pursue. 

A  strong  dileninta  in  a  desperate  case 

To  act  with  infamy,  or  quit  the  place.  Swift. 

— Horns  of  a  dilemma,  the  conditions  or 
alternatives  presented  to  an  antagonist,  by 
accepting  either  of  which  he  is,  as  it  were, 
impaled;  a  difficulty  of  such  a  nature  that, 
whatever  way  you  turn,  you  are  confronted 
by  unpleasant  consequences. 

Dilettant,  Dilettante  (di-le-tanf,  di-le- 

tan'ta),  n.  pi.  Dilettanti  (di-le-tan'te).  [It. 
dilettante,  properly  the  ppr.  of  dilettare,  to 
take  delight  in,  from  L.  delectare,  to  delight. 
See  Delight.]  An  admirer  or  lover  of  the 
fine  arts;  an  amateur;  one  who  pursues  an 
art  desultorily  and  for  amusement:  some- 
times applied  contemptuously  to  one  who 
affects  a  taste  for,  or  a  degree  of  acquain- 
tance with  or  skill  in,  art,  which  he  does 
not  possess. 

Dilettantism  (di-le-tant'izm),  71.  The  qua- 
lity characteristic  of  a  dilettante;  specifi- 
cally, in  a  disparaging  sense,  desultory  or 
affected  pursuit  of  art,  science,  or  literature. 

Dilettantism,  hypothesis,  speculation,  a  kind  of 
amateur  search  for  truth;  this  is  the  sorest  sin. 

Carlyle. 

Diligence  (di1i-jens),  n.  [L.  diligentia,  care- 


fulness, diligence,  from  diligo,  to  love  ear- 
nestly—di  for  dis,  intens.,  and  lego,  to 
choose.]  1.  Steady  application  in  business 
of  any  kind;  constant  effort  to  accomplish 
wliat  is  undertaken;  exertion  of  body  or 
mind  without  unnecessary  delay  or  sloth; 
due  attention;  industry;  assiduity. 

If  your  diligence  be  not  speedy,  I  shall  be  there 
afore  you.  Shak. 

2.  Care;  heed;  heedfulness. 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence.     Prov.  iv.  23. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  (a)  tlie  nature  and  extent  of 
the  attention  incumbent  on  the  parties  to  a 
contract  with  regard  to  the  care  of  tlie  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  contract.  (6)  The  war- 
rant issued  by  a  court  for  enforcing  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  or  the  production 
of  writings,  (c)  The  process  of  law  by  which 
person,  lands,  or  effects  are  attached  on 
execution,  or  in  security  for  debt. — Dili- 
gence, Industry,  Constancy.  Diligence, 
earnest  application  to  employment  in  wliicli 
one  is  interested;  industry,  the  habit  of 
being  constantly  employed;  diligence  refers 
to  one's  present  occupation,  and  does  not 
imply  a  habit;  coyistancy  denotes  the  power 
to  hold  on  in  any  particular  course — steadi- 
ness of  purpose. 

Diligence  and  accuracy  are  the  only  merits  which 
an  historical  writer  may  ascribe  to  himself.  Gibbon. 
Industry  pays  debts,  but  despair  increases  them. 

Franklin. 

True  constancy  no  time,  no  power  can  move.  Gray. 

Syn.  Attention,  application,  industry,  assi- 
duity, constancy,  assiduousness,  persever- 
ance, persistence,  heed,  heedfulness,  care, 
caution. 

Diligence  (de-le-zhans),  re.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of 
four-wheeled  stage-coach. 

Diligencyt  (di'li-jen-si),  n.  Diligence.  Mil- 
ton. 

Diligent  (di'li-jent),  a.  [L.  diligens,  dili- 
gentis,  careful,  diligent.    See  Diligence.] 

1.  Steady  in  application  to  business;  constant 
in  effort  or  exertion  to  accomplish  what  is 
undertaken;  assiduous;  attentive;  industri- 
ous; not  idle  or  negligent.  'Diligent  culti- 
vation of  elegant  literature.'  Prescott. 

Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business?  he  shall 
stand  before  kings.  Prov.  xxii.  29. 

2.  Steadily  applied;  prosecuted  with  care 
and  constant  ett'ort;  careful;  assiduous;  as, 
make  diligent  search. 

The  judges  shall  make  diligent  inquisition. 

Deut.  xix.  18. 

Syn.  Active,  assiduous,  sedulous,  laborious, 
persevering,  attentive,  industrious,  indefati- 
gable, unremitting,  untiring,  careful. 
Diligently  (dili-jent-li),  adv.  Witli  steady 
application  and  care;  with  industry  or  assi- 
duity; not  carelessly;  not  negligently. 

Ye  shall  diligottly  keep  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord  your  God.  Deut.  vi.  17. 

DiU(dil),  re.  [A.  Sax.  dil,  Sw.  dill,  G.  dill,  dOl. 
Probably  from  its  soothing  qualities  in  dill- 
ing  or  dulling  pain.  Comp.  Icel,  dilla,  to 
lull  a  child  to  sleep.]  An  umbelliferous 
plant,  Anethum  graveolens,  a  native  of  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  the  fruits, 
commonly  but  erroneously  called  seeds,  of 
which  are  moderately  warming,  pungent, 
and  aromatic.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  pot  or 
sweet  herb  in  gardens,  and  employed  medi- 
cinally as  a  carminative.  In  appearance  it 
resembles  the  fennel.  Dill-seeds  yield  dUl- 
water,  and  an  essential  oil,  when  distilled 
with  water.  Dill-water  is  used  as  a  remedy 
in  flatulency  and  gripes  of  children. 

Dill  (dil),  D.i.  [A  form  of  to  (i«H.]  To  soothe; 
to  still;  to  calm.  [Scotch  and  Northern 
English.] 

Dillen  (dil'en),  v.t.  In  mining,  to  dress  in 
sieves,  as  tin. 

Dillenia  (dil-le'ni-a),  n.  [From  Dillenius,  a 
professor  of  botany  at  Oxford.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Dilleniacea;,  consisting  of 
lofty  forest  trees,  natives  of  tropical  Asia. 
They  have  large  leaves  and  showy  white  or 
yellow  flowers.  The  poon  spars  used  in  In- 
dian shipping  are  obtained  from  D.  penta- 
gyna.  The  fruit  of  D.  speciosa  is  edible,  but 
very  acid. 

Dilleniacese  (dil-le'ni-a"se-e),  n.  pi.  A 
nataaral  order  of  plants  belonging  to  poly- 
petalous,  albuminous  exogens,  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Ranunculacese,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  a  persistent  calyx  and 
arillate  seeds.  Seventeen  genera  and  about 
200  species  are  included  in  the  order.  They 
are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves, 
found  in  the  warmer  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

Dillingt  (dil'ing),  n.  A  darling;  a  favourite. 
'  The  dilling  of  her  mother.'  Drayton. 
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Whilst  the  birds  billing. 

Each  one  with  his  diUittg.  Drayton. 

l)illy  (Jil'li),  11.  A  kind  of  stage-coach;  a 
corruption  of  diligence. 

So  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashbourn,  glides 
The  Derby  diUy,  carrying  six  insides. 

J.  H.  Frere. 

Dilly-dally  (dil'li-dal-li),  ui.  [See  Dally.] 
To  loiter;  to  delay;  to  trifle.  [Colloq.] 

Dilogy  (di'lo-ji),  n.  [Gr.  di  for  dis,  twice,  and 
loijua,  discourse.]  In  rhetoric,  a  figure  in 
which  a  word  is  used  in  an  equivocal  sense; 
a  speech  or  expression  which  may  have  two 
different  meanings. 

Dilucidt  (di-lii'sid),  a.  [L.  dilucidus,  from 
diluceo,  to  shine  out — di  for  dis,  distrib., 
and  liiceo,  to  shine.  See  Lucid.]  Clear. 
'  Dilucid  description.'  Bacon. 

Dilucidatet  (di-lii'sid-at),  v.t.  To  make 
clear;  to  elucidate. 

Dihicidating  it  with  all  the  light  which  .  .  .  the 
profoiindest  knowledge  of  the  sciences  had  empow- 
ered him  to  cast  upon  it.  Sterne. 

Dilucidationt  (di-lii'sid-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  making  clear. 

Dllucidityt  (di-lii-sid'i-ti),  n.  The  quality 
of  lieing  dilucid  or  clear. 

Dilucidlyt  (di-UVsi(l-li).f(dii.  Clearly.  ' Dilu- 
cidlij  and  fully.'    Iln nnnond. 

Diluendo  (di-lu-en'do).  In  music,  a  mark 
indicating  a  reduction  of  the  sound. 

Diluent  (di'lfi-ent),  a.  [L.  diluens,  diluentis, 
ppr.  of  diluo,  to  wash  off,  to  temper,  to  weak- 
en. See  Dilute.]  Making  liquid  or  moi-e 
fluid;  making  thin;  attenuating;  weaken- 
ing the  strength  of  by  mixture  with  water. 

Diluent  (di'lii-ent),  n.  1.  That  which  thins 
or  attenuates;  that  wliich  makes  more 
liquid;  that  which  weakens  the  strength 
of,  as  water,  which  mixed  with  wine  or  spirit 
reduces  the  strength  of  it.~2.  In  ined.  a 
substance  which  increases  the  proportion 
of  fluid  in  the  blood.  Diluents  consist  of 
water  and  watery  liquors. 

Dilute  (di-luf),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  diluted,  ppr. 
diluting.  [L.  diluo,  dHutus^-prefix  di  for 
(Ji.s,  and  Zuo,  to  wash.  See  Deluge.]  1.  To 
render  liquid  or  more  liquid;  to  make  thin 
or  more  fluid :  thus  syrup  or  molasses  is 
made  thin  or  more  liquid  by  an  admixture 
with  water,  and  the  water  is  said  to  dilute 
it.  Hence — 2.  To  weaken,  as  spirit  or  an 
acid,  by  an  admixture  of  water,  which  ren- 
ders the  spirit  or  acid  less  concentrated. — 
3.  To  make  weak  or  weaker,  as  colour,  by 
mixture;  to  reduce  the  strength  or  standard 
of. 

The  chamber  was  dark,  lest  these  colours  should 
be  dilntt'd  and  weakened  by  the  mixture  of  any  ad- 
ventitious light.  Sir  1.  Nenuion. 

Dilute  (di-lQt'),  v.i.  To  become  attenuated 
or  thin;  as,  it  dilutes  easily. 

Dilute  (di-lQt').  a.  Thin;  attenuated;  re- 
duced in  strength,  as  spii'it  or  colour;  paltry; 
poor. 

They  had  but  dilute  ideas  of  God's  nature,  and 
scant  discoveries  of  his  will.  Barrciu. 

Dilutedly  (di-liit'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  diluted 
form. 

Dilutedness  (di-lut'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  or 

ciuality  of  being  diluted. 
Diluteness  (di-lut'nes),  n.  Dilutedness; 

thinness.  WiVcins. 
Diluter  (di-liit'6r),  n.  He  who  or  that  which 

dilutes. 

Dilution  (di-lii'shon),  n.  The  act  of  making 
thin,  weak,  or  more  liquid.  'Opposite  to 
dilution  is  coagulation  or  thickening.'  Ar- 
huthnot. 

Diluvial,  Dilu'vian  (di-lu'vi-al,  di-lii'vi-an), 
a.  [L.  diluvium, a,c\e\age,tTomdiluo.  See  Di- 
lute, v.t.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  flood  or  deluge, 
more  especially  to  the  deluge  in  Noah's  days. 
2.  Effected  or  produced  by  a  flood,  or  any 
extraordinary  rush  of  water;  as,  diluvial 
beds. — Diluvial  formation,  in  geol.  the  name 
given  to  the  superficial  deposits  of  gravel, 
clay,  sand,  &c.,  conveyed  to  their  present 
sites  by  any  unusual  or  extraordinary  rush 
of  water.  Diluvial  action  may  result  from 
heavy  rains,  melting  of  snow,  submarine 
earthquakes,  &c.  The  term  is  now  rarely 
used  by  geologists,  the  deposits  grouped 
under  it  being  assigned  to  the  post-pliocene 
period.    See  Post-pliocene. 

Diluvialist  (di-lu'vi-al-ist),  n.  One  who 
explains  geological  phenomena  by  the  Noa- 
chian  deluge. 

Diluvian,  a.   See  Diluvial. 
Diluviatet  (di-lu'vi-at),  v.i.    To  run  as  a 
flood. 

Diluvion  (di-lii'vi-on),  n.  Same  as  Diluvium. 
Diluvium  (di-lu'vi-um),  n.  [L.  See  Deluge.  ] 

1.  A  deluge  or  inundation;  an  overflowing. 

2.  In  geol.  a  deposit  of  superficial  loam. 


sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  &c.,  caused  by  cur- 
rents of  water. 

Dim  (dim),  a.  [A.  Sax.  dim,  dark,  obscure. 
Cog.  0.  flies.  (Z£)/!,Icel.  dimmr,  dim.  dimma, 
to  grow  dim:  Lith.  tamsa,  darkness;  Ens. 
temnj/i, dark;  Skr.  tamas,  darkness.]  1.  Not 
seeing  clearly;  having  the  vision  obscured 
and  indistinct. 

My  heart  is  breaking  and  my  eyes  are  dijn. 

Tennyson. 

2.  Not  clearly  seen;  obscure;  imperfectly 
seen  or  discovered;  faint;  vague;  as,  a  dim 
prospect;  a  dim  recollection. 

The  intellectual  power,  through  words  and  things, 
Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way. 

//  'ords7uortk. 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the  shade 
of  power.  Byron. 

3.  Somewhat  dark;  dusky;  not  luminous; 
as,  a  dim  shade. 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light.  Milton. 

i.  Dull  of  apprehension;  having  obscure 
conceptions.  'The  understanding  is  dim.' 
Rogers.— 5.  Having  its  lustre  obscured;  sul- 
lied; tarnished. 

How  is  the  gold  become  dimi  Lam.  iv.  r. 

Syn.  Obscure,  dusky,  dark,  mysterious,  in- 
distinct, ill-defined,  indefinite,  imperfect, 
dull,  sullied,  tarnislied. 
Dim  (dim),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dimmed;  ppr. 
dimming.  To  render  dim;  to  render  less 
bright;  to  render  less  clear  or  distinct;  to 
becloud;  to  obscure;  to  tarnish  or  sully;  to 
becloud  the  understanding  of;  to  render 
dull  the  mental  powers  of;  as,  to  dim  the 
eye;  to  dim  the  vision;  to  dim  the  pro- 
spect; to  dim  gold. 

Each  passion  dirnvzed  his  {^ce.  Milton. 
The  eyes  that  shone. 
Now  diin?n'd  and  gone. 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken.  Moore. 

Now  set  the  sun  and  twilight  dimm'd  the  ways. 

CoTuper. 

Dimble  t  (dim'bl),  n.  [Probably  another  form 
of  or  connected  with  dimple,  and  signifying 
originally  a  hollow  or  cavity.]  A  bower;  a 
cell  or  retreat;  a  dingle. 

Within  a  bushy  dimble  she  doth  dwell.    B.  Jonson. 

Dime  (dim),  n.    [Fr.  dime,  a  tenth,  a  tithe; 

0.  Fr.  disine,  from  L.  decimus,  the  tenth, 
from  decem,  ten.]  A  silver  coin  of  the 
United  States  of  the  value  of  ten  cents;  the 
tenth  of  a  dollar,  or  about  ad. 

Dimension  (di-men'shon),  n.  [L.  dimensio, 
from  dimetior,  to  measure — di  for  dis,  and 
metior,  to  mete.   See  METE  and  MEASURE.] 

1.  Extension  in  a  single  line  or  direction,  as 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness  or  depth; 
as,  a  line  has  one  dimension  or  length;  a 
superficies  has  two  dimensions  length  and 
breadth;  and  a  solid  has  three  dimensions, 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness  or  depth. 
The  word  is  generally  used  in  the  plural, 
and  denotes  the  whole  space  occupied  by  a 
body,  or  its  capacity,  size,  measure;  as,  the 
dimensions  of  a  room,  or  of  a  ship;  the  di- 
mensions of  a  farm,  of  a  kingdom,  &c. 

These  as  a  line  their  long  dimension  drew. 

Milton. 

Hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensio7ts,  senses, 
affections,  passions.  Shak. 

2.  t  Outline;  shape.  '  In  <iimc«sio»,  and  the 
shape  of  nature,  a  gracious  person.'  Shak. 

3.  Fig.  bulk;  consequence;  importance;  as, 
the  question  is  assuming  great  dimensions. 

4.  In  alg.  a  term  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
degree.  Thus,  in  a  simple  equation,  the 
unknown  quantity  is  of  one  dimension  or 
degree;  in  a  quadratic  equation  it  is  of  two 
dimensions ;  in  a  cubic  equation  it  is  of 
three  dimensions,  and  so  on.  In  general, 
an  equation  is  said  to  be  of  as  many  dimen- 
sions as  there  are  units  in  the  index  of  the 
highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

Dimension!  (di-men'shon),  v.i.  To  suit  or 
proportion  as  to  size;  to  make  agree  in  mea- 
sure. 

Dimensioned  (di-men'shond),  a.  Having 
dimensions.    [Rare  except  in  composition.] 
Dimensity t  (di-men'si-ti),  Ji.  Dimension;  ex- 
tent; capacity. 

Of  the  smallest  stars  in  sky 

We  know  not  the  dimensity.  Howell. 

Dimensivet  (di-mens'iv),  a.  That  marks  the 
boundaries  or  outlines. 

Who  can  draw  the  soul's  ditnensive  lines?  Davies. 
Dimera  (di'me-ra),  n.pl.     [Gr.  di  for  dis, 

twice,  and  meros,  a  part.]   A  section  of  ho- 

mopterous  insects,  in  which  the  tarsi  are 

two-jointed,  as  in  the  aphides. 
Dimeran  (di'me-ran),  n.    An  individual  of 

the  section  of  insects  Dimera. 


Dimerosomata  (di'me-ro-so"ma-ta),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  di  for  dis,  twice,  meros,  part,  and  soma, 
body.]  An  order  of  Arachnida,  comprising 
the  true  spiders,  so  called  from  the  marked 
division  of  the  body  into  two  regions,  the 
cephalothorax  and  abdomen.  The  name 
Araneides  is  usually  employed  for  the  order. 

Dimerous  (di'me-rus),  a.  [Gr.  di  for  dis, 
twice,  and  meros,  part.]  Having  its  parts  in 
pairs;  composed  of  two  unrelated  pieces  or 
parts. 

Dimeter  (di'me-ter),  a.  [L.,  from  Gr.  di- 
metros — di  for  dis,  twice,  and  metron,  a 
measure.]   Having  two  poetical  measures. 

Dimeter  (di'me-ter),  n.  A  verse  of  two 
measures. 

DimetriC  (di-met'rik),  a.  [Gr.  di  for  dis, 
twice,  and  metron,  measure.]  In  crystal,  a 
term  applied  to  crystals  whose  vertical  axis 
is  unequal  to  the  lateral,  as  the  square 
prism  and  square  octahedron. 

Dimicationt  (di-mi-ka'shon),  n.  [L.  dimica- 
tia,  a  fight,  from  dimico,  dimicatum,,  to 
brandish  one's  weapons  against  the  enemy, 
to  fight — di  for  dis,  and  mico,  to  move 
quickly  in  a  vibrating  manner.  ]  A  battle  or 
fight;  contest.  'Unbrotherly  dijnicaJioras.' 
Bp.  Hall. 

Dimidiate  (di-mi'di-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  di- 
midiated; ppr.  dimidiating.  [L.  dimidio, 
dimidiatum,  to  divide  into  halves,  from 
dimidium,  the  half— di  for  dis,  asunder, 
and  medius,  the  middle.  ]  1.  To  divide  into 
two  equal  parts. —2.  In  lier.  to 
represent  the  half  of. 
Dimidiate(di-mi'di-at),  a.  1.  Di- 
vided into  two  equal  parts; 
halved.  — 2.  In  bot.  applied  to 
an  organ  when  half  of  it  is  so 
much  smaller  than  the  other 
as  to  appear  to  be  missing;  as, 
nil'  1111  ^  dimidiate  leaf;  also,  split  into 
III  ill  °"  ""^  side,  as  the  calyp- 

>^  .       tra  of  some  mosses.  — 3.  In  zooZ. 
w       having  the  organs  of  one  side 
11        of  different  functions  from  the 
corresponding  organs  on  the 
Dinrudiate  Ca-  other,  as  where  those  on  one 
yf"^-       side  are  male,  and  on  the  other 
female. 

Insects,  like  crustaceans,  are  occasionally  subject 
to  one-sided,  or  dimidiate  hermaphroditism.  0-wefi. 

Dimidiation  (di-mi'di-a"shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  halving;  division  into  equal  parts.— 2.  In 
her.  an  obsolete  variety  of  impalement 
(which  see). 

Diminish  (di-min'ish),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  demen- 
uiscr;  I'r.  diminuer,  from  L.  diminuo,  to 
lessen  —di  for  dis,  asunder,  and  minuere,  to 
lessen.  Root  miii,  in  minor,  less.]  1.  To 
lessen;  to  make  less  or  smaller,  by  any 
means:  opposed  to  increase  and  augment; 
as,  to  diminish  the  size  of  a  thing  by  con- 
traction, or  by  cutting  off  apart;  to  diminish 
a  number  by  subtraction;  to  diminish  the 
revenue  by  limiting  commerce  or  reducing 
the  customs;  to  diminish  strength  or  safety; 
to  diminish  the  heat  of  a  room.— '2.  To  lessen; 
to  impau';  to  degrade;  to  abase. 

I  will  diminish  them,  that  they  shall  no  more  rule 
over  the  nations.  Ezek.  xxix.  r5. 

3.  t  To  take  away ;  to  subtract :  with  from, 
and  applied  to  the  object  removed. 

Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command 
you,  neither  shall  ye  difnijiish  ought  from  it. 

Deut.  iv.  2. 

Nothing  was  diminished  from  the  safety  of  the 
king  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  duke. 

Sir  J.  Hay-ward. 

4.  In  music,  to  lessen  by  a  semitone,  as  an 
interval. — Syn.  To  lessen,  decrease,  abate, 
reduce,  impair. 

Diminish  (di-min'ish),  w.  i.  To  lessen;  to  be- 
come or  appear  less  or  smaller ;  as,  the  ap- 
parent size  of  an  object  diminishes  as  we 
recede  from  it. 

what  judgment  I  had  increases  rather  than  dimin- 
ishes. Dryden. 

— Decrease ,  Diminish.  See  under  Decrease. 
Syn.  To  lessen,  decrease,  dwindle,  contract, 
shrink,  subside,  abate. 

Diminishable  (di-min'ish-a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  reduced  in  size  or  quality. 

Diminished  (di-min'isht),  p.  and  a.  Less- 
ened ;  made  smaller ;  reduced  in  size ;  con- 
tracted; degraded. 

In  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminished  heads.  Milton. 

—Diminished  arch,  an  arch  less  than  a  semi- 
circle.— Diminished  bar,  in  joinery,  the  bar 
of  a  sash  which  is  thinnest  on  its  inner  edge. 
— Diminished  interval,  in  music,  an  interval 
made  less  than  minor,  thus  G  sharp  to  F 
natural  is  a  diminished  seventh,  G  to  ¥ 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abtme;    y,  Sc.  fey. 
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being  a  minor  seventh,  and  G  sliarp  being  a 
semitone  less  tlian  tlie  minor  interval. — 
Diminished  subject,  in  music,  a  subject  in- 
troduced with  notes  half  or  quarter  the 
value  of  those  in  which  they  were  originally 
enunciated.  —  Diminished  triad,  in  music, 
the  chord  consisting  of  two  thirds  on  the 
subtonic,  as  B,  D,  F,  in  the  key  of  C. 

Diminisher  (di-min'ish-er),  n.  He  who  or 
that  which  diminishes. 

DiminisMngly  (di-min'ish-ing-li),  adv.  In 
a  manner  to  lessen  reputation. 

I  never  heard  him  censure,  or  so  much  as  speak 
diTiiitiishiJtgly  of  any  one  who  was  absent.  Locke. 

Diminishmg-Stuif  (di-niin'ish-ing-stuf),  n. 
In  ship-building,  planks  wrought  under  the 
wales  of  a  ship,  diminishing  gradually  till 
they  come  to  the  thickness  of  the  bottom 
plank. 

Diminislinient  t  (di-min'ish-ment),  n.  Di- 
minution. Cheke. 

Diminuendo  ( dim-in'u-en"do ).  [  It.  ]  In 
music,  an  instruction  to  the  performer  to 
lessen  the  volume  of  sound  from  loud  to 
soft,  usually  marked  thus 

Diminuent  (di-min'ii-ent),  a.  Lessening. 
[Rare  or  obsolete.  ] 

The  comparative  degree  in  such  kind  of  expres- 
sions being  usually  taken  for  a  dijniJtuetit  term. 

Bp.  Sajtderson. 

Diminutet  (di'min-at),  a.    Small.  'Prices 

made  diiiiinute.'   Je7\  Taylor. 
Diminutelyt  (di'min-iit-li),  adv.    In  a  di- 

minute  manner;  in  a  manner  which  lessens. 
An  execration  only;  but  that  too,  elliptically  and 

diminiitely  uttered.  Bp.  Sandersoii. 

Diminution  (di-min-u'shon),  n.  [L.  dimin- 
vtio  {di-iiiiniitio),  a  lessening,  from  diminuo 
(deiiiintio),  to  lessen  by  taking  something 
from — de,  and  mimio,  to  lessen,  from  minus, 
less.  ]  1.  The  act  of  diminishing  or  lessen- 
ing; a  making  smaller:  opposed  to  augmeri- 
tation;  as,  the  diminution  of  size,  of  wealth, 
of  power,  of  safety. — 2.  The  state  of  becom- 
ing or  appearing  less:  opposed  to  increase; 
as,  the  diminution  of  the  apparent  diameter 
of  a  receding  body;  the  diminution  of  the 
velocity  of  a  projectile.— 3.  Discredit;  loss 
of  dignity;  degradation. 

Nor  thinks  it  dijntnictiajt  to  be  rank'd 

In  military  honour  next.  Philip. 

i.  Deprivation  of  dignity ;  a  lessening  of 
estimation. 

Make  me  wise  by  the  truth,  for  my  own  soul's  sal- 
vation, and  I  shall  not  regard  the  world's  opinion  or 
di7nimitio}i  of  me.  Bp.  Gattden. 

5.  In  music,  the  imitation  of  or  reply  to  a 
subject  in  notes  of  half  the  length  or  value 
of  those  of  the  subject  itself. — 6.  In  law,  an 
omission  in  the  record,  or  in  some  point  of 
the  proceedings,  which  is  certified  in  a  writ 
of  error  on  the  part  of  either  plaintiff  or 
defendant.— 7.  In  her.  the  defacing  of  some 
particular  point  in  the  escutcheon. — 8.  In 
arch,  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  diameter 
of  the  shaft  of  a  column  from  the  base  to 
the  capital  See  Entasis.— Syn.  Decrease, 
lessening,  reduction,  abridgment,  abate- 
ment, deduction. 

Diminutive  (di-min'Qt-iv),  a.  [Fr.  diminu- 
tif ;    It.   diminuitioo.    See  DIMINUTION.] 

1.  Small ;  little  ;  narrow ;  contracted  ;  as,  a 
diminutive  race  of  men  or  other  animals ;  a 
diminutive  thought.— 2.  Having  the  power 
of  diminishing  or  lessening;  that  abridges 
ordecreases;  tending  to  diminish.  'Diminu- 
tive of  liberty. '  Shaftesbury. 

Diminutive  (di-min'ut-iv),  n.  l.t  Anything 
of  very  small  size. 

Ah,  how  the  poor  world  is  pestered  with  such 
waterflies.  dimijnciives  o{  nature.  Shak. 

2.  t  Anything  of  very  small  value;  a  small 
coin. 

Most  monster-like,  be  shown 
For  poor'st  di}>iinutiz'es,  for  doits.  Shak. 

3.  t  In  old  med.  anything  that  diminishes  or 
abates. 

Diet,  diminittives,  alteratives,  cordials,  correctors, 
as  before.  Burton. 

4.  In  gram,  a  word  formed  from  another 
word,  usually  an  appellative  or  generic 
term,  to  express  a  little  thing  of  the  kind ; 
as,  In  Latin,  lapillus,  a  little  stone,  from 
lapis;  cellula,  a  little  cell,  from  cella,  a  cell; 
in  French,  maisonnette,  a  little  house,  from 
maison,  i  house ;  in  English,  manikin,  a 
little  man,  from  maii;  rivulet,  which  is  a 
double  diminutive,  being  from  L.  rivulus,  a 
diminutive  of  rivus,  a  river,  with  the  Eng- 
lish diminutive  termination  -et.  'Baby- 
isms and  dear  dimijiutives.'  Tennyson. 

Diminutively  (di-min'iit-iv-li),  adv.  In  a 
diminutive  manner;  in  a  manner  to  lessen; 
as,  to  speak  diminutively  of  another. 


Diminutiveness(di-min'iit-iv-nes),  n.  Small- 
ness ;  littleness ;  want  of  bulk ;  want  of 
diguity. 

Dimish  (dim'ish),  a.    Same  as  Dimmish. 
Dimissiont  (di-mi'shon),  n.    Leave  to  de- 
part. 

Dimissory(di-mis'so-ri),  a.  [h.L.dimissoi-ius. 
See  Dismiss.]  1.  Sending  away;  dismissing 
to  another  jurisdiction. — 2.  Granting  leave 
to  depart. — Letter  dimissory,  a  letter  given 
by  a  bishop  to  a  candidate  for  holy  orders, 
having  a  title  in  his  diocese,  directed  to 
some  other  bishop,  and  giving  leave  for  the 
bearer  to  be  ordained  by  him. 

Dimitt  (di-mif),  v.t.  (L.  dimitto,  to  send 
different  ways,  to  let  go.  See  Dismiss.  ]  To 
permit  to  go;  to  grant;  to  farm;  to  let. 

Dimity  (di'mi-ti),  n.  [It.  dimito;  L.L.  dimit- 
uin,  from  Gr.  dimitos,  of  double  thread — as 
a  noun,  dimity — di  for  dis,  twice,  and  mitos, 
a  thread.  Another  etymology  refers  it  to 
Damietta.  ]  A  stout  cotton  fabric  ornamented 
in  the  loom  by  raised  stripes  or  fancy  figures; 
it  is  rarely  dyed,  but  usually  employed 
white  for  bed  and  bed-room  furniture. 

Dimly  (dim'li),  adi).  [See  Dim.]  1.  In  a  dim 
or  obscure  manner;  with  imperfect  sight. 

2.  Not  brightly  or  clearly;  with  a  faint 
light. 

Their  temples  dimly  shone.  Drydeji. 

Dimmish  (dim'ish),  a.  1.  Somewhat  dim; 
obscure.— 2.  Somewhat  dim-sighted. 

My  eyes  are  somewhat  dimmish  grown.  Swift. 

Dimmy  (dim'i),  a.  Somewhat  dim.  'Yon 
dimmy  clouds.'  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Dimness  ( dim'nes ),  «.  1.  Dulness  of  sight; 
as,  the  dimness  of  the  eyes. — 2.  State  of 
being  dim  or  obscure;  want  of  clearness: 
applied  to  the  medium  through  which  any- 
thing is  seen, 
with  such  thick  dimness  .  .  .  lilled  the  air. 

Cowper. 

3.  Want  of  distinctness;  faintness:  applied 
to  the  object  looked  at;  as,  the  dimness  of  a 
view  or  of  a  colour.— 4.  Want  of  brightness; 
as,  tlie  dimness  of  gold  or  silver.— 5.  Want 
of  clear  apprehension;  vagueness;  dulness; 
as,  dimness  of  memory. 

Answerable  to  this  dimness  of  their  perception, 
was  the  whole  system  and  body  of  their  religion. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

— Darkness,  Obscurity,  Dimness.  See  Dark- 
ness. 

Di  molto  (de  mol'to).  [It.  ]  In  music,  very; 
as,  largo  di  molto,  very  much  largo. 

Dimorphic  (di-moi-'fik),  a.  Having  two  dis- 
tinct forms;  dimorphous. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  trees  of  temperate 
climates  bear  only  flowers  thus  dimorphic. 

Nat.  Hist.  Rev. 

Dimorphism  (di-mor'flzm),  n.  [Gr.  di  for 
dis,  twice,  and  ?norp7te,  form.]  1.  In  crystal. 
the  property  of  assuming  two  incompatible 
forms;  the  property  of  crystallizing  in  two 
distinct  forms  not  derivable  from  each 
other.  Thus,  sulphur  assumes  one  form 
when  crystallizing  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  another  wholly  different  when  becom- 
ing solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
Hence  the  same  chemical  substance  may 
form  two  or  more  distinct  species.  Thus, 
carbon  in  one  form  is  the  diamond,  in  an- 
other graphite,  &c.— 2.  In  bot.  the  condition 
when  analogous  organs  of  plants  of  the  same 
species  appear  under  two  very  dissimilar 
forms. 

In  the  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  and  pine,  for  example, 
this  dimorphism  is  extreme.  In  the  stamen-bearing 
flowers,  we  find  no  rudiment  of  a  pistil — in  the  pistil- 
bearing,  no  rudiment  of  a  stamen.     Nat.  Hist.  Rev. 

3.  In  zool.  difference  of  form  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  species,  as  when  the  females 
vary  according  to  the  season,  or  the  males 
are  constantly  unlike  the  females. 

Dimorphism  has  been  observed  by  Kolliker  in 
the  Pennatulidas  ( Octocoratl.1 ).  Each  compound 
organism,  or  polypary,  presents  two  different  kinds 
of  polypes — one  of  which  is  tentaculiferous  and 
provided  with  sexual  organs,  while  the  other  has 
neither  tentacles  nor  any  sexual  apparatus.  Hnxley. 

Dimorphous  (di-moi-'fus),  a.  1.  In  crystal. 
a  term  applied  to  a  substance  whose  crystals 
occur  in  two  distinct  forms.  Thus,  the 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  nickel,  if  deposited 
from  an  acid  solution,  are  square  prisms; 
but  if  from  a  neutral  solution,  they  are 
right  rhombic  prisms. — 2.  In  bot.  and  zool. 
characterized  by  dimorphism. 

Dimple  (dim'pl),  n.  [Probably  a  diminu- 
tive form  from  an  intens.  of  dip  or  deep. 
Comp.  G.  diimpel,  tUmpel,  a  pool]  1.  A  small 
natural  depression  in  the  cheek  or  other 
part  of  the  face,  as  the  chin;  a  slight  inter- 
ruption to  the  uniform  rounded  flow  of  the 
facial  lines,  appearing  especially  in  youth 


and  in  smiling,  and  hence  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  good-humour,  happiness,  or  merriment. 

Smiles 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  check 

And  love  to  live  in  diinple  sleek.  Miltoji. 

2.  A  slight  depression  or  indentation  on  any 
surface. 

Dimple  (dim'pl),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  dimpled; 
ppr.  dimpling.  To  form  dimples ;  to  sink 
into  depressions  or  little  inequalities.  '  As 
shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. ' 
Pope. 

Dimple  (dim'pl),  v.t.  To  mark  with  dimples. 
Dimpled  (lUm'pld),  a.    Set  with  dimples ; 
having  cheeks  marked  by  dimples. 

On  each  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys  like  smiling  Cupids. 

Shak. 

Dimplement  (dim'pl-ment),  n.  state  of 
being  marked  with  dimples  or  gentle  depres- 
sions.   [Rare  or  poetical.  ] 

I  dared  to  rest,  or  wander, — like  a  rest, — 
And  view  the  ground's  most  gentle  dimptemejit, 
(As  if  God's  finger  touched,  but  did  not  press. 
In  making  England!)  E.  B.  Browning. 

Dimply  (dim'pU),  a.  Full  of  dimples  or 
small  depressions.  'The  dunj>;;/ flood.'  J. 
Warton. 

Dimyaria  (di-mi-a'ri-a),  n.  [Gr.  di  for  dis, 
twice,  and  uiys,  a  muscle.]  A  general  name 
for  those  bivalves  whose  shells  are  closed  by 
two  adductor  muscles,  distinct  and  widely 
removed  from  each  other,  as  in  the  mussel. 
The  two  muscular  attachments  are  always 
visible  on  the  inside  of  the  shell. 

Dimyary  (di'mi-a-ri),  n.  A  bivalve  mollusc 
which  closes  its  shell  by  means  of  two  ad- 
ductor muscles. 

Dimyary  (di'mi-a-ri),  a.  Pertaining  or  be- 
longing to  the  Dimyaria. 

Din  (din),  n.  [A.  Sax.  dyn,  dyne,  noise, 
thunder;  em'th-dyne,  an  earthquake.  Cog. 
Icel.  dynr,  din,  dynja,  to  resound;  from  the 
same  root  as  Skr.  dhvan,  to  sound.]  Noise; 
a  loud  sound ;  particularly,  a  rattling,  clat- 
tering, or  rumbling  sound,  long  continued  ; 
as,  the  din  of  arms;  the  din  of  war.  'The 
dust,  and  din,  and  steam  of  town.'  Ten- 
nyson. 

The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set, — 

May'st  hear  the  merry  din.  Coleridge. 

Din  (din),  11. 1  pret.  &pp.  dinned;\>\>i'.  dinning. 
To  strike  with  continued  or  confused  sound; 
to  stun  with  noise;  to  harass  with  clamour. 
'  Din  your  ears  with  hungry  cries.'  Otway. 
'This  hath  been  often  dinned  in  my  ears.' 
Swift. 

Dinarchy  (din'ar-ki),  n.  An  erroneous  form 

of  Diarchy. 
Dindle  (diii'dl),  n.    A  local  name  for  the 

common  and  corn  sow-thistles,  as  also  for 

hawk-weed. 

Dine  (din),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  dined;  ppr.  din- 
ing. [Fr.  diner,  O.  F.  disjier,  Pr.  disnar, 
L.L.  disnare,  the  origin  of  which  is  very 
doubtful,  hut  which  probably  arose  from  de- 
coenare,  a  verb  hypothetically  formed  from 
L.  de,  and  coena,  dinner  or  supper.  By  the 
shifting  of  the  accent  decoenare  would  be- 
come dicenare,  then  desnare  and  disnare. 
This  is  the  view  taken  by  Diez,  and  sup- 
ported by  Scheler  and  Pott.  Littr^,  Mahn, 
and  others,  derive  it  from  disjejunare,  from 
L.  prefix  dis,  and  jejunare,  to  fast  (whence 
dejeuner).  Some  derive  it  from  L.  desinere, 
to  leave  off— the  hour  of  dinner  implying 
the  cessation  of  labour.]  To  eat  the  chief 
meal  of  the  day;  to  take  dinner. 

The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign. 

And  wretches  hang,  that  jurymen  may  di/re.  Pope. 

— To  dine  out,  to  take  dinner  elsewhere 
than  at  one's  own  residence.  —  To  dine 
with  Duke  Humphrey,  to  be  dinnerless;  a 
phrase  said  to  have  originated  from  the 
circumstance  that  a  part  of  the  public 
walks  in  Old  St.  Paul's,  London,  was  called 
Duke  Humphrey's  Walk  (being  near  his 
tomb),  and  that  those  who  could  not  pay 
for  a  dinner  at  a  tavern  were  accustomed 
to  promenade  here  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
an  acquaintance,  and  getting  an  invitation 
to  dine.  The  phrase,  however,  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  report  that  Duke  Hura- 
phr«y,  son  of  Henry  IV.,  was  starved  to 
death. 

Dine  (din),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dined;  ppr.  din- 
ing.  To  give  a  dinner  to ;  to  furnish  with 
the  principal  meal ;  to  afford  convenience 
for  dining;  as,  the  landlord  dined  a  hundred 
men. 

A  table  massive  enough  to  have  dined  Johnnie 
Armstrong  and  his  merry  men.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Dine  ( din ),  n.  Dinner  -  time  ;  mid  -  day. 
[Scotch.] 


ch,  cAain;     fih.  Sc.  loc7t;     g,  go;     j,  job; 


n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinj;     th,  JAen;  th,  thm; 


w,  wig;   wh,  icZiig;  zh,  a?ure. — See  KEY. 
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We  twa  hae  paidl't  i'  the  burn 
From  morning^  sun  till  dtjie.  Bttrns. 

Diner-out  (din'6r-out),  n.  One  who  is  in 
the  liabit  of  dining  from  home,  and  in  com- 
pany; one  who  receives  and  accepts  many 
inWtations  to  dinner.  'A  liberal  landlord, 
graceful  diner-out'   E.  B.  Brownimj. 

Dineticalt  (di-net'ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  dined,  to 
whirl  round,  from  dine,  a  whirl.  ]  Whirling 
round;  turning  on  an  axis;  spinning.  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Dinette  (de-nef),  11.  [Dim.  of  Fr.  diner, 
dinner.  ]  A  sort  of  preliminary  dinner  about 
2  o'clock;  a  luncheon.  See  extract  imder 
Dinner. 

Ding  (ding),  v.t.  pret.  and  pp.  dung  or  dinged. 
[A.  Sax.  dencgan,  Icel.  dengia,  Sw.  diinga, 
to  knock,  to  beat.  Probably  of  onoraato- 
poetic  origin.  ]  1.  To  throw  or  dash  with  vio- 
lence. '  To  ding  the  book  a  colt's  distance 
from  him.'  Milton.  [Rare.]— 2.  [O.E.  and 
Scotch.]   (a)  To  dash;  to  pound;  to  break. 

To  see  his  poor  auld  mither's  pot 
Thus  dititj^  in  staves.  Bunts, 

(b)  To  prove  too  much  for;  to  beat;  to  pose; 
to  nonplus. 

But  a'  your  doinjjs  to  rehearse  .  .  . 
Wad  dOi^  a  Lawland  tongue  or  Erse.  Bums. 

Ding  (ding),        1.  To  bluster;  to  bounce. 

He  huffs  and  din^s,  because  we  wilt  not  spend  the 
little  we  have  left,  to  get  him  the  title  of  Lord  Strut. 

Arbiithtiot. 

2.  To  sound,  as  a  bell;  to  ring.  W.  Irving. — 

3.  In  Scotch,  (f()  to  descend;  to  fall:  used  as 
in  the  phrase  'It's  dingin'  on,'  which  is  ap- 
plied to  a  fall  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow.  (6)  To 
be  defeated ;  to  be  gainsaid ;  to  be  over- 
turned. 

But  facts  are  chiels  that  winna  dz/t^ 

And  downa  be  disputed.  Burns. 

Ding-dong  (ding-'dong).  The  sound  of  bells, 
or  any  similar  sound  of  continuous  strokes. 
-To  go  at  or  to  it  ding-dong,  to  light  m  right 
earnest. 

His  courage  was  flush'd,  he'd  venture  a  bru.sh, 
And  thus  they  we/if  to  it  diitg-dong.     Old  ballad. 

Dinghy,  Dingey  (ding-'gi),  n.  A  boat  varying 
in  size  in  different  localities;  the  dinghies  of 
Bombay  are  12  to  20  feet  long,  5  to  7  feet 
broad,  and  about  2  feet  deep,  with  a  rak- 
ing mast,  and  navigated  by  three  or  four 
men.  The  dinghies  of  Cutch  are  30  to  50 
feet  long,  and  20  to  100  tons  burden ; 
built  of  jungle  and  teak  wood,  and  have  a 
crew  of  twelve  to  twenty  men.  The  dinghies 
of  Calcutta  are  small  passage-boats  for  the 
poorer  classes,  rarely  used  with  a  sail;  they 
are  not  painted,  but  merely  rubbed  with 
nut-oil,  which  imparts  to  them  a  sombre 
colour.  This  name  is  now  also  applied  to  a 
ship's  small-boat.  Spelled  also  Dhingy, 
Dingg. 

DingineSS  (din'ji-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  dingy;  a  dusky  or  dark  hue;  brown- 

ness. 

Dingle  (ding'gl),  n.  [Apparently  a  form  of 
dimble  and  dimple.  ]  A  narrow  dale  or  valley 
between  hills;  a  small  secluded  and  em- 
bowered valley.  'Dingle,  or  bushy  dell.' 
Milton. 

Dingle-dangle  (ding'gl-dang'gl),  adv.  Loose- 
ly; in  a  dangling  manner.  '  Boughs  hanging 
diiigle-dinigle  over  the  edge  of  the  dell.' 
Warton. 

Dingo  (ding'go),  n.  The  Australian  dog 
(Canis  Dingo),  of  a  woK-like  appearance, 
and  extremely  fierce.  The  ears  are  short 
and  erect,  the  tail  rather  bushy,  and  the 
hair  is  of  a  reddish-dun  colour.  It  is  very 
destructive  to  the  tlocks,  killing  more  than 
it  eats;  so  it  is  systematically  destroyed.  It 
Is  supposed  to  be  an  importation,  but  whence 
is  uncertain. 

Dingthriftt  (ding'thrift),  n.  A  spendthrift. 

■\\'ilt  thou,  therefore,  a  drunkard  be. 

A  dtiiglhrift  and  a  knave?  Drant. 

Dingy  (din'ji),  a.  [Probably  from  diing.\ 
Soiled;  sullied;  of  a  dark  colour;  brown; 
dusky;  dun. 

Even  the  Postboy  and  the  Postman,  which  seem  to 
have  been  the  best  conducted  and  the  most  prosper- 
ous, were  wretchedly  printed  on  scraps  of  dingy 
paper,  such  as  would  not  now  be  thought  good 
enough  for  street  ballads.  Maantlay. 

Dining-room  (din'ing-rom),  n.  A  room  for 
a  family  or  for  company  to  dine  or  take 
their  principal  meals  in;  a  place  for  public 
dining;  a  room  for  entertainments. 

Dink  (dingk),  a.  [A  nasalized  form  akin  to 
dight,  deck.  See  Deck,  Dioht.]  Neatly 
dressed;  trim ;  tidy;  pert;  contemptuous. 
[Scotch.] 

My  lady's  dink,  my  lady's  drest. 

The  flower  and  fancy  o'  the  west.  Burns. 


Dink  (dingk),  v.t.   [See  above.]   To  dress; 

to  adorn.    Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 
Dinmont  (din'mont),  n.    A  wether  between 

one  and  two  years  old,  or  that  has  not  yet 

been  twice  shorn.    [Scotch.  ] 
Dinna  (din'na).    Do  not.  [Scotch.] 
Dinner  (din'ner),  n.  ^Vt.  dXner.  See  Dine.] 

1.  The  principal  meal  of  the  day,  in  which 
respect  it  may  be  said  to  correspond  with 
the  deipnon  of  the  Greeks  and  the  ccena  of 
the  Romans,  both  these  meals  being  of  the 
most  elaborate  kind  and  taken  in  the  even- 
ing. In  medieval  and  modern  Europe  the 
common  practice,  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  was  to  take  this  meal  about 
mid-day.  Since  that  time  the  hour  of  dinner 
has  been  gradually  put  back  till  it  has 
reached  from  six  to  eight  in  the  evening 
among  the  wealthier  classes. 

The  Court  dinner-hour,  in  the  reign  of  Geoi^III., 
was  at  the  Hanoverian  hour  of  four  o'clock.  During 
the  reign  of  George  IV.  it  gradually  crept  up  to  six 
o'clock,  and  finally  became  steady  at  the  Indian 
hour  of  seven,  and  so  remained  until  the  reign  of  Her 
Most  gracious  Majesty,  when  the  formal  Court  din- 
ner-kour  became  eight  o'clock.  These  innovations 
on  the  national  hours  of  meals  did  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  medical  faculty,  and  in  consequence  a 
dinette  at  two  o'clock  was  prescribed.  This  has  ever 
since  been  the  favourite  Court  meal,  being  in  reality 
a  substantial  hot  repast,  which  has  exploded  the  old- 
fashioned  luncheon  of  cold  viands.        The  Queen. 

2.  An  entertainment;  a  feast. 

Behold,  I  have  prepared  my  dinner.     Mat.  xxii.  4. 

Dinner  (din'ner),  v.i.  To  take  dinner;  to 
dine.  [Scotch.] 

Sae  far  I  sprachled  up  the  brae, 

I  dinner'd  wi'  a  lord.  Burns. 

Dinner-hour  (din'ner-our),  n.  The  hour  at 
which  dinner  is  taken;  the  hour  spent  in 
dining.    See  Dinner. 

Dinnerless  (din'uer-les),  a.  Having  no  din- 
ner. '  Lusty  mowers  lahoming  dinnerless.' 
Tennyson. 

Dinnerly  (din'ner-li),  a.   Of  or  pertaining 

to  dinner.  Cojjley. 
Dinner-table  (din'ner-ta-bl),  n.    A  table  at 

which  dinner  is  taken. 

Dinner-time  (din'ner-tim),  n.  The  usual 
time  of  (Uning. 

Dinnle  (ilin'nl),  n.  [Freq.  and  dim.  of  din, 
noise.]  A  tremulous  motion,  especially 
with  reverberation;  a  vibration;  a  thrill. 
[Scotch.] 

Ane  aye  thinks  at  the  first  dinnle  o"  the  sentence, 
they  hae  heart  aneugh  to  die  rather  than  bide  out 
for  sax  weeks,  but  they  aye  bide  the  sax  weeks  out 
for  a'  that.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Dinnle  (din'nl),  v.i.  To  shake  with  a  tremu- 
lous motion,  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing sound;  to  reverberate;  to  thrill;  to  vib- 
rate. [Scotch.] 

The  chief  piper  of  .  .  .  Mac-Ivor  was  peram- 
bulating the  court  before  the  door  of  his  chieftain's 
quarters,  and,  as  Mrs.  Flockhart  was  pleased  to  ob- 
serve. '  garring  the  vera  stane  and  lime  wa's  dinnle 
wi'  his  screeching.'  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Dinornis,  Deinornis  (di-nor'nis),  n.  [Gr. 
deiiiiis.  terrible,  and  ornis,  a  bird.]  A  genus 
of  extinct  cursorial  birds,  of  a  gigantic  size, 
which  formerly  inhabited  New  Zealand. 
The  species  (of  which  five  have  been  recog- 
nized) resembled  in  general  form  the  ostrich, 
but  were  of  a  much  larger  size.  The  largest 


Dinornis  (pelvic  and  leg  bones  and  outUne  of  body). 

must  have  stood  at  least  14  feet  in  height, 
and  probably  more;  several  of  its  bones  are 
at  least  twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  ostrich; 
but  the  body  seems  to  have  been  more 
bulky  in  proportion,  and  the  tarsus  was 
shorter  and  stouter,  in  order  to  sustain  its 


weight.  By  the  natives  of  New  Zealanil 
they  are  called  rnoa.  It  is  supposed  pro- 
bable that  they  became  extinct  in  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  century,  as  traditions 
are  still  current  among  the  natives  con- 
cerning them. 

Dinosauria  (di-no-sa'ri-a),  n.    See  Deino- 

SAURIA. 

Dinothere  (di'uo-ther),  n.  Same  as  Dino- 
therium. 

Dinotherium  (di-n6-t_he'ri-um),  n.  [Gr. 
deinos,  terrible,  and  therion,  wild  beast.]  A 


Dinotherium  restored. 


genus  of  extinct  gigantic  mammals  occur- 
ring in  the  strata  of  the  tertiary  formation. 
The  remains  have  been  found  most  abun- 
dantly at  Epplesheim  in  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
but  fragments  occur  also  in  several  parts  of 
France,  Bavaria,  and  Austria.  The  largest 
species  hitherto  discovered  (D.  giganteum) 
is  calculated  to  have  attained  the  length  of 
18  feet.  It  had  a  proboscis  and  two  tusks 
placed  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  curved  downwards  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  those  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
walrus.  The  zoological  position  of  the  Dino- 
therium (of  which  there  seem  to  be  several 
species)  is  that  of  a  proboscidean  allied  to 
the  elephant.  The  skull,  molar  teeth,  and 
scapular  bone  are  the  only  portions  yet  ilis- 
covered.  Kaup  regards  it  as  intermediate 
between  the  mastodons  and  tapirs,  and  ter- 
restrial, while  Blainville  and  Pictet  regai'd 
it  as  allied  to  the  sea-cows,  and  inhabiting 
the  embouchure  of  great  rivers,  and  uproot- 
ing the  marsh  and  aquatic  plants  which  con- 
stituted its  food  with  its  tusks. 

Dinoxide  (din-oks'id),  n.    Same  as  Dioxide. 

Dinsome  (din'sum),  a.  Full  of  din;  giving 
forth  a  loud  sound;  noisy.  'The  dinsome 
toim. '   Burns.    [Scotch.  ] 

Block  and  studdie  ring  and  reel 

Wi'  dinso/fie  clamour.  Bums. 

Dint  (dint),  n.  [Probably  an  imitative  word. 
A.  Sax.  dynt,  a  blow,  O.E.  and  Sc.  dunt,  Icel. 
dynt,  a  stroke.  Akin  to  din  and  di?ig.  See 
Dent.]  1.  A  blow;  a  stroke. 

That  mortal  dint. 
Save  he  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist.  Milto?:. 

2.  The  mark  made  by  a  blow;  a  cavity  or 
impression  made  by  a  blow  or  by  pressure 
on  a  substance;  a  dent. 

His  hands  had  made  a  dint.  Drydeu. 
— By  dint  of,  by  the  force  or  power  of;  by 
means  of;  as,  to  win  by  dint  of  arms,  by  dint 
of  war,  by  dint  of  argument  or  importunity. 

And  now  by  difit  (t/ fingers  and  of  eyes. 
And  words  repeated  after  her,  he  took 
A  lesson  in  her  tongue.  Byron. 

Dint  (dint),  v.t.  To  make  a  mark  or  depres- 
sion on  or  in,  as  by  a  blow  or  by  pressure; 
to  dent.  Spenser. 

Dintless  (dint'les),  a.    Without  a  dint. 

(Lichen  and  mosses),  meek  creatures!  the  first 
mercy  of  the  earth,  veiling  with  hushed  softness  its 
dmtUss  rocks.  Ruskin. 

Dinumeration  (di-nii'mer-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  numbering  singly.  [Rare.] 

Diocesan  (di-os'es-an  or  di'o-ses-an),  a.  [See 
Diocese.]  Pertaining  to  a  diocese. — Dio- 
cesan courts,  the  consistorial  or  consistory 
courts.    See  CONSISTORY. 

Diocesan  (di-os'es-an  or  di'6-ses-an),  n.  A 
bishop  as  related  to  his  own  diocese;  one 
in  possession  of  a  diocese,  and  having  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  it. 

Diocese  (di'6-ses),  n.  [Gr.  dioikesis,  admini- 
stration, a  province  or  jurisdiction— did, 
and  oikesis,  residence,  from  oikeo,  to  dwell, 
oikos,  a  house.]  1. 1  A  district  or  division  of 
a  country;  a  province. 

Wild  boars  are  no  rarity  in  this  diocese,  which  the 
Moors  hunt  and  kill  in  a  manly  pastime. 

L.  Addison. 

2.  The  circuit  or  extent  of  a  bishop's  jurisdic- 
tion; an  ecclesiastical  division  of  a  kingdom 
or  state,  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  bishop. 
Every  diocese  is  divided  into  archdeacon- 
ries, each  archdeaconry  (nominally)  into 
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rural  deaneries  (see  Dean),  and  every  dean- 
ery into  parishes. 

Diocesener  t  (di'o-ses-n6r),  n.  One  who  be- 
longs to  a  diocese.  'Parisliioners  or  diocese- 
ners.'  Bacoii. 

Diocess  (di'd-ses),  n.    Same  as  Diocese. 

Dioctahedral  (dl  -  ok '  ta-he  "dral).  a.  [Gr. 
prefix  di,  dis,  twice,  and  E.  octahedral.]  In 
crystal,  having  the  form  of  an  octahedi-al 
prism  with  tetrahedral  summits. 

Diodia  (di-6'di-a),  n.  [Gr.  diodos,  a  passage 
through— for  dia,  tlirough,  along,  and 
hodos,  a  way,  many  of  the  species  growing  by 
the  waysides.  ]  A  genus  of  decumbent  herbs, 
nat.  order  Eubiacea;,  natives  of  the  warmer 
regions  of  America  and  Africa.  Tlie  species 
are  rather  pretty  trailing  shrubs,  with  small 
white  flowers. 

Diodon  (di'6-don),  n.  [Gr.  di,  dis,  twice,  and 
odous,  odotitos,  a  tooth.]  A  Linna;an  genus 
of  teleostean  fislies  now  giving  its  name 
to  a  family,  Diodontidte  (Gynmodontes  of 
Cuvier),  of  the  order  Plectognathi,  so  called 
because  tlieir  jaws  are  not  divided,  and 
only  exhibit  one  piece  of  bony  substance 
above  and  anotlier  below,  so  that  the  crea- 
ture appears  only  to  have  two  teeth.  They  are 
all  natives  of  warm  climates, and  live  on  crus- 


Diodon  Hystrix. 

taceans  and  sea-weeds,  for  the  trituration 
of  which  their  mouth  is  adrairal)ly  adapted. 
Several  of  them,  especially  of  the  genera 
Diodon  and  Tetraodon,  are  remarkable  for 
the  array  of  spiny  points  which  they  bear  on 
their  skin,  and  for  the  power  they  have  of 
inflating  the  belly,  which  then  gives  tliem 
the  appearance  of  the  bristly  husk  of  a 
chestnut;  hence  the  French  call  them  orbes 
ipineux.  For  the  same  reason  they  have 
been  designated  Porcupine  Fish,  Sea-hedge- 
hogs, and  Prickly  Glube-fish.  This  family 
includes  the  sun-fish. 

DiOdontidse  (di-o-dont'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  fishes.   See  Diodon. 

Bioecia  (di-e'shi-a),  n.  [Gr.  di,  dis,  double, 
and  oikos,  house.]  The  twenty-second  class 
of  plants  in  the  artificial  system  of  Linnajus. 


Dioscia.  —  Male  and  Female  Plants  of  Vallis- 
nerza  spiralis. 

It  comprehends  such  genera  as  have  male 
or  stamen-bearing  flowers  on  one  plant,  and 
female  or  pistil-bearing  flowers  on  another, 
as  willows. 

Dioecious,  Dioecian(di-e'shus,  di-e'shi-an),(r. 
1.  In  hot.  having  stamens  on  one  plant  and 
pistils  on  anotlier.  The  willow,  the  poplar, 
&c. ,  are  dioecious. — 2.  In  zool.  noting  tliose 
animals  in  which  the  sexes  are  distinct; 
that  is,  in  which  the  germ-cell  or  ovum  is 
produced  by  one  individual  (female),  and 
the  sperm-cell,  or  spermatozoid,  by  another 
(male).    Opposed  to  monoecious. 

Dioeciousness  (di-e'shus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  dioecious.  Darwin. 

Bioecism  (di-e'sizm).  Same  as  Dioeciousness. 
Sachs. 

Diogenes-crab  (di-oj'en-ez-krab),  n.  A  spe- 
cies of  Coenobita,  somewhat  like  our  hermit- 
crab,  found  in  the  West  Indies;  so  called 
from  its  selecting  a  shell  for  its  residence, 
as  the  Cynic  philosopher  did  his  tub. 

Diogenes-cup  (di-oj'en-ez-kup),  n.  In  anat. 


Venus'  Fly-trap  {Dio7:cza 
mltscipula). 


a  term  applied  to  the  cup-like  cavity  of  the 
hand,  (ormed  by  bending  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  little  finger. 
Dioicous,  Dioic  (di-oi'kus,  di'oik),  a.  Dioe- 
cious (wliich  see). 

Diomedea  (di-o  me-de"a),  n.  A  genus  of 
Ijirds  of  the  Cuvierian  order  Longipennes, 
having  a  straight  bill,  the  upper  mandible 
hooked  at  the  extremity,  and  tlie  lower  one 
truncated,  including  the  various  species  of 
albatross. 

Dion  (di'on),  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
C'icadaceae.  The  seeds  of  D.  edxde,  a  Mexi- 
can plant,  yield  a  kind  of  arrow-root. 

Dionaea  (di-6-ne'a),  n.  [From  Dione,  one  of 
the  names  of  Venus.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Dros- 
eraceoe.  Only 
one  species  is 
known,  D.  mus- 
cipula  (Venus' 
fly-trap),  a  na- 
tive of  the  sandy 
savamias  of  Car- 
olina and  Flori- 
da. It  has  a 
rosette  of  root 
leaves,  from 
which  rises  a  na- 
ked scape  bear- 
ing a  corymb  of 
largish  white 
flowers.  The 
leaves  have  a 
dilated  petiole 
and  a  slightly- 
stalked  2-lobed 
lamina,  with 
three  short  stiff 
bristles  on  each 
lobe.  The  bris- 
tles are  remark- 
ably irritable,  and  when  touched  by  a  fly  or 
other  insect  the  lobes  of  the  leaf  suddenly 
close  on  and  capture  tlie  insect.  It  is  said 
to  digest  the  food  thus  captured  by  means 
of  a  fluid  which  dissolves  it  exactly  like 
ordinary  gastric  juice. 

Dionysos,  Dionysus  (di-6-ni'sos,  di-o-ni'- 
sus),  n.  In  Greek  myth,  tlie  youthful,  beauti- 
ful, effeminate  god  of  wine,  called  also 
Bakchos  by  the  Greeks,  and  Bacchus  by  the 
Romans.    See  BACCHUS. 

Diophantine  (di-o-fan'tin),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Diophantus  of  Alexandria,  the 
first  Greek  writer  on  algebra,  who  flour- 
ished, according  to  some  about  tlie  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  according  to  others 
about  the  end  of  the  sixth. — Diophantine 
analysis,  that  branch  of  algebra  which  treats 
of  indeterminate  questions,  of  which  the 
following  are  examples:— To  find  two  whole 
numljers  the  sum  of  whose  squares  is  a 
square.  To  find  three  commensurable  num- 
bers such  that  tlie  sum  of  the  squares  of  two 
of  them  shall  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
third. 

Diopside  (di-op'sld),  n.  [Gr.  diopsis,  a  view 
through — di  for  dia,  through,  and  opsis,  a 
view.]  A  rare  mineral,  a  variety  or  sub- 
species of  augite,  occurring  in  prismatic 
crystals,  of  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  of  a  pale 
green,  or  a  gi-eenish  or  yellowish  white. 
A  variety  with  four-sided  prisms  has  been 
called  niussite,  from  Mussa  in  Piedmont. 
It  resembles  sahlite.  It  is  a  monosilicate 
of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Diopsis  (di-op'sis),  n.  [Gr.  di,  dis,  double, 
and  Ops,  eye.]  1.  A  genus  of  dipterous 
insects,  family 
IMuscidse,  the 
members  of 
which  are  re- 
markable for  the 
immense  pro- 
longation of  the 
sides  of  the 
head,  the  head 
appearing  as  if 
it  were  furnisli- 
ed  with  two  long 
horns,  each  hav- 
ing a  knot  at  its 
apex.  All  the 
liiiown  species  are  from  the  tropical  parts 
of  the  Old  World.— 2.  A  genus  of  turbella- 
rian  worms. 

Dioptase  (di-op'tas),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  Gr.  di  for 
dia,  through,  and  optazd,  from  optomai,  to 
see.  ]  Emerald  copper  ore,  silicate  of  copper, 
a  translucent  mineral,  occurring  crystal- 
lized in  six-sided  prisms. 

Diopter,  Dioptra  (di-op't6r,  di-op'tra),  n. 
[See  Dioptric]  An  instrument  once  em- 


Diopsis. 


ployed  in  measuring  the  altitude  of  distant 
oljjects,  and  for  taking  levels. 
Dioptric,  Dioptrical  (di  op'trik,  di-op'trik- 
al),  a.  [Gr.  dinptrikus,  from  dia,  through, 
and  the  root  op,  to  see.]  1.  Affording  a 
medium  for  the  siglit;  assisting  the  siglit  in 
the  view  of  distant  objects. 

view  the  asperities  of  the  moon  throujjh  a  dioptrick 
glass,  and  venture  at  the  proportion  of  her  hills  by 
their  shadows.  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  Pertaining  to  dioptrics,  or  the  science  of 
refracted  W^X.—Dioptnc  system,  in  light- 
houses, the  mode  of  lighting  in  which  the 
illumination  is  produced  liy  a  central  lamp, 
the  rays  from  which  are  transmitted  througli 
a  combination  of  lenses  surrounding  it. 
Called  also  the  Refracting  System. 

Dioptrics  (di-op'triks),  n.  That  part  of  optics 
wliicli  treats  of  the  refractions  of  light  pass- 
ing through  different  mediums,  as  through 
air,  water,  or  glass,  and  especially  through 
lenses.  The  term  is  now  not  much  used  by 
scientific  writers,  the  phenomena  to  which 
it  refers  being  treated  under  the  general 
head  of  refraction  (which  see).  See  also 
Lens,  Light,_Optics. 

Diorama  (di-6-ra'ma),  n.  [Gr.  dia,  and  hor- 
ama,  a  view,  from  horao,  to  see.]  1.  A  mode 
of  painting  and  of  scenic  exliibition  invented 
by  Jlessrs.  Daguen'e  and  Bouton.  It  pro- 
duces a  far  greater  degree  of  optical  illusion 
than  the  panorama,  and  is  suitable  as  well 
for  architectural  and  interior  views  as  for 
landscape.  The  peculiar  and  almost  magi- 
cal effect  of  tlie  diorama  arises  in  a  con- 
siderable measure  from  the  contrivance 
employed  in  exhibiting  the  painting,  which 
is  viewed  through  a  large  aperture  or  pro- 
scenium, partly  by  refiected  and  partly  by 
transmitted  light,  and  light  and  sliade  are 
produced  by  coloured  screens  or  blinds. — 
2.  A  building  in  which  dioramic  paintings 
are  exhibited. 

Dioramic  (di-6-ram'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
diorama. 

Diorism  (di'6-rizm),  n.  [Gr.  diorismos,  a  dis- 
tinction, from  diorizo,  to  draw  a  boundary 
through — di  for  dia,  through,  and  horos,  a 
boundary.]  Distinction;  definition.  [Rare.] 

Dioristic,  Dioristical  (di-6-ris'tik,  di-6-ris'- 
tik-al),  a.  Distinguishing;  defining.  [Rare.] 

Dioristically  (di-6-rist'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
distinguishing  manner.    [Rare  ] 

Diorite  (di'o-rit),  n.  [Gr.  diorizo,  to  draw  a 
boundary  through,  to  separate — the  stone 
being  formed  of  distinct  portions.  See 
DiORiSJi.  ]  A  tough  crystalline  trap-rock,  of 
a  wliitisli  colour,  speckled  with  black  or 
greenish  black.  It  consists  of  liornl)lende 
and  a  trlclinic  felspar  albite  or  oligoclase. 
It  may  be  either  metamorphic  or  volcanic 
in  origin. 

Diorthosis(di-oi'-th6'sis),  ?j.  [Gr,  fromdfoj-- 
thoo,  to  mal^e  straight— f/('  for  dia,  through, 
and  orthos,  straight.]  A  surgical  operation 
by  which  crooked  or  distorted  limbs  are 
restored  to  their  proper  shape. 

Diorthotic  (di-or-thot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  diorthoti- 
fros,  corrective.  See  Diorthosis.]  Relating 
to  the  emendation  or  correction  of  ancient 
texts. 

No  sooner  had  Scaliger  placed  himself  by  common 
consent  at  the  head  of  textual  criticism,  than  he  took 
leave  for  ever  of  diort)totic  criticism. 

Loud.  Quart.  Rev. 

Dioscorea  (di-os-ko're-a),  n.  [After  P.  Dios- 
corides,  the  Greek  physician.]  The  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Dioscoreacea;,  which  fur- 
nish the  tropical  esculents  called  yams. 
Tliey  are  perennial  fleshy-rooted,  or  tuber- 
ous dioecious  plants,  with  annual  twining 
stems,  and  loose  clusters  of  small  green 
flowers.  The  species  are  found  in  Asia  and 
America,  and  the  roots  or  tubers  of  D.  alata, 
D.  aculeata,  D.  Batatas,  and  D.  sativa,  are 
important  articles  of  food  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, and  are  eaten  as  the  potato  is  with 
us.    See  Yam. 

Dioscoreacese  (di-os-k6're-a"se-e),  n.  A  nat. 
order  of  endogenous  plants,  with  alternate, 
reticulate-veined  leaves,  belonging  to  Lind- 
ley's  Dictyogens.  Tliey  have  tuberous  root- 
stocks  and  twining  stems.  Tlie  flowers  are 
small  and  unisexual.  There  are  six  genera 
wifli  about  100  species.  The  acrid  and  poison- 
ous root-stocks  or  yams  are  nutritious  when 
cooked.  Black  bryony  is  the  only  British 
representative. 

Diosma  (di-oz'ma),  n.  [Gr.  dios,  divine,  and 
osme,  odour,  from  ozo,  to  smell.]  A  genus 
of  rutaceous  plants  inhabiting  Southern 
Africa.  They  have  alternate  or  opposite 
simple  leaves,  strongly  marked  with  dots  of 
transparent  oil,  and  diffusing  a  powerful 
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odour  when  bruised.  Some  species  are  cul- 
tivated for  tlieir  white  or  pinkish  flowers. 
Diospyros  (di-os'pi-ros),  n.  [Gr.  if  tos,  divine, 
and  pyros,  wheat— lit.  celestial  food.]  A 
large  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  warmer  regions  of  tlie  world,  nat.  order 
Ebenacete.  The  trees  of  this  genus  supply 
ebony  wood.  Tliat  from  Ceylon  is  the  wood 
of  D.  Eheniim;  from  India,  of  D.  melan- 
oxylon  and  D.  Ehenaster;  and  that  from 
Mauritius  D.  reticulata.  The  D.  Lotos  is 
the  Indian  date-plum.  It  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  lotus-tree  of  the 
ancients,  whose  fruit  was  said  to  produce 
oblivion. 

Diota  (di-6'ta),  11.  [L.,  from  Gr  diotos,  hav- 
ing two  handles — di,  dis,  twice,  and  ous, 
otos,  an  ear,  a  liandle.]  In  anc.  sculp,  a  sort 
of  vase  with  two  handles,  used  for  wine. 

Dioxide  (di-oks'id),  n.  [Prefix  di,  dis,  twice, 
and  oxide.  ]  An  o.xide  consisting  of  one  atom 
of  a  metal  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen. 

Dip  (dip),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dipped  or  dipt; 
ppr.  dipping.  [A.  Sax.  dippan,  dyppan,  to 
dii3.  Cog.  Fris.  dippe,  D.  doopen,  G.  taufcn, 
to  dip,  to  baptize ;  A.  Sax.  depan,  to  dip  or 
baptize,  dyfan,  to  dive,  de6p,  deep;  E.  deep, 
dice.}  1.  To  plunge  or  immerse  for  a  mo- 
ment or  short  time  in  water  or  other  liquid; 
to  put  into  a  fluid  and  withdraw. 

The  priest  shall  dip  his'finger  in  the  blood.  Lev.  iv.  6. 
So  fishes  rising  from  the  main, 

Can  soar  with  moisten 'd  wings  on  high; 
The  moisture  dry'd  they  sink  again, 
And  dip  their  wings  again  to  fly.  Swi/t. 

2.  To  take  or  bale  out,  as  with  a  ladle  or 
other  vessel;  as,  to  dip  water  from  a  boiler: 
often  with  out;  as,  to  dip  oxit  water. — 3.  To 
plunge,  as  into  a  dilBculty  or  dangerous 
undertaking;  to  engage. 

He  was  a  little  dipt  in  the  rebellion  of  the  commons. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  engage  as  a  pledge;  to  mortgage. 
'  Live  on  tlie  use,  and  never  dip  thy  lands.' 
Dryden.— 5.  To  moist;  to  wet.  [Rare.]  'A 
cold,  shuddering  dew  dips  me  all  o'er.' 
3f  ilton.  — 6.  To  baptize  by  immersion.  Fuller. 
Dip  (dip),  v.i.  1.  To  plunge  into  a  liquid  and 
quickly  emerge;  to  dive  partially  or  to  a 
small  depth. 

Unharmed  the  water-fowl  may  dip 

In  the  Volsinian  mere.  Macautay. 

2.  To  penetrate;  to  pierce.  'The  vulture 
dipping  in  Prometheus'  side.'    Granville. — 

3.  To  engage  in  a  desultory  way;  to  concern 
one  self;  as,  to  dip  into  the  funds.— 4.  To 
look  cursorily;  to  read  passages  here  and 
there;  as,  to  dip  into  a  volume  of  history. 

We  dipt  in  all 
That  treats  of  whatsoever  is.  Tennyson. 

6.  To  make  use  of  a  ladle  or  similar  utensil; 
hence,  to  make  a  random  selection. 

Suppose 

I  dipped  among  the  worst  and  Staius  chose.  Dryden. 

6.  To  incline  downward;  to  sink,  as  below 
tlie  horizon;  as,  the  magnetic  needle  dips. 

The  sun's  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  out.  Coleridge. 

7.  Vugeol.  to  incline  downwards;  to  slope. 
Dip  (dip),  n.   1.  Inclination  downward;  a 

sloping;  a  direction  below  a  horizontal  line; 
depression.— 2.  A  candle  made  by  dipping 
the  wick  in  tallow:  ojiposed  to  mould. 

It  is  a  solitary  purser's  dip,  as  they  are  termed  at 
sea,  emitting  but  feeble  rays.  Marryat. 

3.  Immersion  in  any  liquid;  a  plunge;  a 
bath;  as,  the  dip  of  oars;  a  dip  in  the  sea. 
— Dip  of  tlie  needle,  the  angle  which  the 
magnetic  needle,  freely  poised  on  its  centre 
of  gravity,  and  syiumetrically  formed  in 
both  its  arms,  makes  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon.  It  is  more  scientiflcally  termed 
the  inclination  of  the  needle.— or  de- 
pression of  the  hori- 
zon, the  angle  con- 
tained by  two 
straight  lines  drawn 
from  tiie  observer's 
eye,  the  one  to  a 
point  in  the  visible 
horizon,  and  the 
other  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  the  eye  of 
the  observer  being 
supposed  to  be  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hence 
the  greater  the  elevation  of  the  observer's 
eye,  the  greater  the  dip  of  the  horizon. 
In  the  fig.  c  represents  the  eartli's  centre, 
E  the  observer's  eye,  E  A  its  height  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  B  and  D  points  in 
the  visible  horizon,  H  E  o  a  horizontal 
line;  the  angle  beo  or  deh  the  dip  of  the 
horizon.  — The  dip  of  strata,  in  geol.  the 


Dip  of  the  Horizon. 


inclination  or  angle  at  which  strata  slope  or 
dip  downwards  into  the  earth.  This  angle 
is  measured  from  the  plane  of  the  horizon 


Geological  Dip.   d  d,  Direction  or  Angle  of  Dip. 

or  level.  The  opposite  of  dip  is  the  term 
rise,  and  either  may  be  used  according  to 
the  position  of  the  observer;  thus,  a  bed  of 
coal  vvhicli  lias  a  rfy;  to  the  south  when  spoken 
of  from  the  surface,  will  have  a  rise  to  the 
north  when  spoken  of  from  the  bottom  of 
tlie  mine.  The  term  strike  is  often  used  in 
connection  with  dip,  being  the  line  or  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  dip.  See  Strike. 

If  a  stratum  or  bed  of  rock,  instead  of  being  quite 
level,  be  inclined  to  one  side,  it  is  said  to  dip;  the 
point  of  the  compass  to  which  it  is  inclined  is  said  to 
be  the  point  of  dtp,  and  the  degree  of  deviation  from 
a  level  or  horizontal  line  is  called  the  amount  of  dip. 

Lyell. 

Dipaschal  (di-pas'kal),  a.  [Gr.  di,  dis,  twice, 

and  E.  jiaschal.]  Including  two  passovers. 
Dipchick  (dip'chik),  n.    A  small  bird  that 

dives.    See  Dabchiok. 
Dipetalous  (di-pet'al-us),  a.  [Gr.  difor  dis, 

twice,  mui  petalon,  a  leaf  or  petal.]  Having 

two  flower-leaves  or  petals;  two-petaled. 
Di  petto  (de  pet'to).    [It,  lit.  from  the 

breast.]    In  music,  with  the  natural  voice, 

as  opposed  to  falsetto. 
Diphda  (dif 'da),  n.   [At.]  The  star  /3  of  the 

cunstellation  Cetus. 

Diphtheria  (dif-the'ri-a),  n.  [Gr.  diphthera, 
a  membrane.]  An  epidemic  inflammatory 
disease  of  the  air-passages,  and  especially 
of  the  throat,  characterized  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  false  membrane.  It  is  most  com- 
mon in  the  crowded  districts  of  large  cities, 
and  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  putrid 
effluvia  on  tlie  fauces,  especially  the  foul  air 
of  sewers  and  cess-pools.  It  frequently 
proves  fatal. 

Diphtheritic  (dif-the-rit'ik),  a.  Connected 
witli,  relating  to,  or  formed  by  diphtheria. 
'A  diplitherilic  deposit.'  West. 

Diphthong  (dif 'thong  or  dip'thong),  n.  [Gr. 
diphthongos—di,  dis,  twice,  and  phthongos, 
sound;  L.  diphthongus.]  A  coalition  or  union 
of  two  vowels  pronounced  in  one  syllable. 
In  uttering  a  proper  diphthong  both  vowels 
are  pronouncetl;  the  sound  is  not  simple,  but 
the  two  sounds  are  so  blended  as  to  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  one  syllable,  as  in  joy, 
noise,  boiind,  out. — Improper  diphthong,  a 
union  of  two  or  more  vowels  in  the  same 
syllable,  only  one  of  them  being  sounded, 
as  ea  in  breach,  eo  in  people,  ai  in  rain, 
cau  in  beau. 

Diphthongal  (dif-thong'gal  or  dip-thong'- 
gal),  a.  Belonging  to  a  diphthong;  consist- 
ing of  two  vowel  sounds  pronounced  in  one 
syllable. 

Diphthongally  (dif -thong 'gal-li  or  dip- 
tliong'gal-li),  ado.  In  a  diphthongal  manner. 

Diphthongation  (dif-thong-ga'shon  or  dip- 
thong-ga'shon),  n.  In  philol.  the  formation 
of  a  diphthong;  specifically,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  language,  the  conversion  of  a 
simple  vowel,  as  a,  e,  in  the  root  of  a  word, 
into  a  diphthong  by  affixing  another  vowel, 
as  i;  thus,  Gr.  root  phan,  stem  phain,  verb 
phaino;  Gr.  root  tan,  weakened  form  ten, 
stem  tein,  verb  teino;  Gr.  root  da,  stem  dai, 
verb  daio. 

Diphycerc,  Diphycercal  (di'fl-serk,  di-fl- 
sork'al),  a.  [Gr.  diphyes,  of  a  double  nature, 
and  kerlcos,  the  tail.  ]  A  term  applied  to  those 
fishes  whose  vertebral  column  extends  into 
tlie  upper  lobe  of  the  tail.  The  tail  may  be 
equally  lobed  (homocercal)  as  in  tlie  salmon, 
unequally  (lieterocercal)  as  in  the  shark. 

Diphyes,  Diphydse  (di'fi-ez,  di'fl-de),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  diphyes,  of  double  nature.]  Agenus  and 
family  of  ccelenterate  animals,  order  Caly- 
cophorida;,  characterized  by  the  combina- 
tion of  many  individuals  or  zobids  on  a 
common  body,  from  which  one  or  two  swim- 
ming discs  are  developed.  The  genera  are 
oceanic. 

Diphyllous  (di-fil'us),  a.  [Gr.  di,  dis,  twice, 
and  j'hyllon,  a  leaf.]  In  bot.  having  two 
leaves,  as  a  calyx,  &c. 

Diphyodont  (di'fl-o-dont),  n.  [Gr.  diphyes, 
double— dt,  dis,  twice,  and  phyo,  to  pro- 
duce— and  odous,  odontos,  tooth.]  One  of 
that  group  of  the  mammalia  which  possess 


two  successive  sets  of  teeth— a  deciduous 
or  milk  set,  and  a  permanent  set— as  distin- 
guished from  the  monophyodonts,  which 
develop  only  one  set.  The  majority  of  mam- 
mals are  diphyodonts,  though  the  number 
of  teeth  replaced  may  vary;  thus,  in  man, 
twenty  teeth  of  tlie  adult  are  preceded  by 
a  milli  set,  wliile  in  the  hare  the  anterior 
incisors  are  not  so  preceded,  but  the  pos- 
terior smaller  incisors  replace  an  earlier 
pair. 

DiphyOZOOid  (ili'fl-o-z6"oid),  n.  [Gr.  di,  dis, 
twice,  phyo,  to  produce,  zoon,  an  animal, 
and  eidos,  resemblance.]  One  of  the  de- 
taclied  reproductive  portions  of  adult  mem- 
bers of  that  order  of  oceanic  Hydrozoa 
named  Calycophorida;.  Diphyozooids  swim 
about  by  means  of  their  calyx. 

Diplacanthus  (dip-la-kan'thus),  n.  [Gr. 
diploos,  double,  and  akantha,  a  spine.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes  occurring  in 
the  old  red  sandstone,  characterized  by 
very  small  scales,  a  lieterocercal  tail,  and 
two  dorsal  fins,  which,  like  the  other  fins, 
were  armed  with  a  strong  spine  in  front. 

Dipleidoscope  (di-pli'do-skop),  n.  [Gr. 
diploos,  double,  eidos,  appearance,  and 
skopeo,  to  see.  ]  An  instrument  for  indicat- 
ing the  passage  of  the  sun  or  a  star  over  the 
meridian,  by  the  coincidence  of  two  images 
of  the  object,  the  one  formed  by  single  and 
the  other  by  douljle  reflection.  It  consists 
of  an  equilateral  hollow  prism,  two  of  whose 
sides  are  silvered  on  the  inside  so  as  to  be 
mirrors,  while  the  third  is  formed  of  glass. 
The  prism  is  adjusted  so  that  one  of  the 
silvered  sides  shall  be  exactly  in  tlie  plane 
of  the  meridian,  and  tlie  transparent  side 
towards  the  object.  So  long  as  the  object 
has  not  reached  the  meridian,  the  image 
produced  by  that  portion  of  the  rays  re- 
flected directly  from  the  glass  surface,  and 
that  produced  by  the  rays  transmitted 
through  the  glass  to  the  silvered  side  and 
reflected  from  it  to  the  other,  and  thence 
through  the  glass,  are  not  coincident,  but 
they  gradually  approach,  as  the  sun  or  star 
approaches  tlie  meridian,  until  they  exactly 
coincide  at  the  instant  the  centre  of  the 
object  is  on  the  meridian;  when  an  eye 
stationed  at  the  side  of  the  prism  and  look- 
ing to  the  transparent  side  sees  only  one 
object. 

Diploe  (dip'16-e),  n.  [Gr.  diploos,  double.] 
In  anat.  the  soft  medullary  substance  or 
porous  part  existing  between  the  plates  of 
the  skull. 

Diplogenic  (dip-lo-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  diploos, 
double,  and  gennao,  to  produce.]  Produc- 
ing two  substances;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  two  bodies. 

Diplograpsus  (dip-lo-grap'sus),  n.  [Gr. 
diploos,  double,  and  grapsus,  a  modern 
form  standing  for  graptolite.]  A  genus  of 
Graptolitidae,  in  which  the  cells  are  ar- 
ranged back  to  back  on  each  of  a  common 
axis,  as  are  the  barbs  on  the  shaft  of  a  fea- 
ther. 

Diploma  (di-plo'ma),  n.  [Gr.  diploma,  a 
paper  folded  double,  a  license  by  a  person 
in  authority,  from  diploo,  to  double  or  fold.] 
Anciently,  a  letter  or  other  composition 
written  on  paper  or  parchment  and  folded; 
afterwards,  any  letter,  literary  monmiient, 
or  public  document;  now,  a  letter  or  writing, 
usually  under  seal  and  signed  by  competent 
authority,  conferring  some  power,  privilege, 
or  honour,  as  that  given  to  graduates  of  col- 
leges on  their  receiving  the  usual  degrees, 
to  physicians  who  are  licensed  to  practise 
their  profession,  and  the  Uke. 

Thus  it  (the  state)  may,  by  proper  examinations, 
ascertain  the  qualifications  to  practise  medicine  or 
law;  and  upon  those  who  come  up  to  the  prescribed 
mark  of  fitness  it  may  confer  diplomas,  or  authorities 
to  practise.  .  .  .  The  granting  of  diplomas  by  uni- 
versities or  other  learned  bodies  proceeds  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  public  require  some  assistance  to 
their  judgment  in  the  choice  of  professional  services, 
and  that  such  an  official  scrutiny  into  the  qualifica- 
tions of  practitioners  is  a  useful  security  against  the 
imposture  or  incompetency  of  mere  pretenders  to 
skill.  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis. 

Diploma  (di-pl6'ma),  v.t.  To  furnish  with  a 
diploma;  to  fortify  by  a  diploma. 

Doggeries  never  so  diplomaed,  bepuffed,  gas- 
lighted,  continue  doggeries.  Cariyle. 

Diplomacy  (di-plo'ma-si),  n.  1.  The  science 
or  art  of  conducting  negotiations,  arranging 
treaties,  &c.,  between  nations;  the  branch 
of  knowledge  which  deals  with  the  relations 
of  independent  states  to  one  another;  the 
agency  or  management  of  envoys  accredited 
to  a  foreign  court;  the  forms  of  international 
negotiations.  'The  tactics  of  practised 
diplomacy.'  Sparks.— 2.  A  diplomatic  body; 
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the  whole  body  of  ministers  at  a  foreign 
court. 

The  foreign  ministers  were  ordered  to  attend  at 
this  investiture  of  the  directory;  for  so  they  call  the 
managers  of  their  burlesque  government.  The 
diplomacy,  who  were  a  sort  of  envoys,  were  quite 
awe  struck  with  '  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance ' 
of  this  majestic  senate.  Burke. 

3.  Dexterity  or  skill  in  managing  negotia- 
tions of  any  kind;  artful  management  with 
the  view  of  securing  advantages;  tact. 
Diplomat,  Diplomate  (dip'lo-mat,  diplo- 
mat),  n.  A  diplomatist. 

Unless  the  diplomats  of  Europe  are  strangely  mis- 
informed, general  political  differences  have  not  come, 
and  nre  not  likely  to  come,  just  at  present  under  dis- 
cussion. Sat.  Rev. 

Diplomate  (di-pl6'mat),  v.t.  To  invest  with 
a  title  or  privilege  by  a  diploma.    [Rare.  ] 

He  was  diploniated  doctor  of  divinity  in  1660. 

A.  H  ood. 

Diplomatial  (dip-lo-ma'shi-al),  a.  Diplo- 
matic. [Rare.] 

Diplomatic,  Diplomatical  (dip-16-mat'ik, 
dip-lo-mat'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  di- 
plomas; privileged. — 2.  Pertaining  to  diplo- 
macy; hence,  artful;  skilful  in  gaining  one's 
ends;  as,  tlie  diplomatic  body;  a  diplomatic 
character;  diplomatic  management. —3.  Re- 
lating to  diplomatics,  or  the  art  of  decipher- 
ing old  written  characters  and  abbrevia- 
tions, especially  those  employed  in  ancient 
diplomas. 

Dipiomatic  science,  the  knowledge  of  which  will 
enable  us  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  the  age  and 
authenticity  of  manuscripts,  chords,  records,  and 
other  monuments  of  antiquity.  Astle. 

Diplomatic  (dip-lo-mat'ik),  n.    A  minister, 

official  agent,  or  envoy  to  a  foreign  court;  a 

diplomatist. 
Diplomatically  (dip-16-mat'ik-al-li),  adv. 

According  to  the  rules  or  art  of  diplomacy; 

artfully. 

Diplomatics  (dip-16-mat'iks),  n.  The  science 
of  diplomas  or  of  ancient  writings,  literary 
and  public  documents,  letters,  decrees, 
charters,  codicils,  &c.,  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject to  decipher  old  writings,  to  ascertain 
their  authenticity,  their  date,  signatures, 
&c. ;  paleography. 

Diplomatism  (di-plo'mat-izm),  n.  Diplo- 
macy. 

Diplomatist  (di-plo'mat-ist),  n.  A  person 
skilled  in  diplomacy;  a  diplomat. 

The  talents  and  accomplishments  of  a  diplomatist 
are  widely  different  from  those  which  qualify  a  poli- 
tician to  lead  the  House  of  Commons  in  agitated 
times.  Macaulay. 

Diplopia,  Diplopy  (di-plo'pi-a,  diplo-pi),  n. 

[Gr.  diploos,  double,  and  ops,  the  eye.]  A 

disease  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  patient  sees 

an  object  double  or  even  triple. 
Diplopod  (dip'16-pod),  n.  One  of  the  Diplo- 

poda  or  Chilognatha. 

Diplopoda  (di-plop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  diploos, 
double,  and  pous,  podos,  a  foot.]  One  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Myriapoda,  synonymous 
with  Chilognatha. 

Diploptera(di-plop't6r-a),  [Gr.  diploos, 
double,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]  A  group  of 
aculeate  hymenopterous  insects,  having  the 
upper  wings  folded  longitudinally  when  at 
rest,  as  in  the  hornet,  &e.  This  division 
forms  three  families,  Eumenida;,  Masaridse, 
and  Vespida;.    See  Wasp. 

DiplopteniS  (di-plop'ter-us),  n.  [Gr.  diploos, 
double,  and  pteron,  a  wing  or  fin.]  A  genus 
of  fossil  ganoid  fishes,  of  four  species,  be- 
longing to  tlie  old  red  sandstone.  Tlie  tail 
is  heterocercal,  the  dorsal  flns  are  two,  and 
the  scales  perforated  with  small  foramina. 

Diplostemonous  (dip-16-ste'mon-us),  a. 
[Gr.  diploos,  double,  and  stemon,  a  thread 
of  warp  ]  In  bot.  having  twice  as  many 
stamens  as  petals. 

Diplotaxis  (dip-lo-taks'is),  n.  [Gr.  diploos, 
double,  and  taxis,  arrangement.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  order  Cruciferfe,  consisting 
of  twenty  species  of  herbs,  natives  of  the 
northern  temperate  regions  of  the  old  world. 
They  have  pinnatifld  leaves,  yellow  flowers, 
a  compressed  pod  and  sub-convex  valves, 
with  the  seeds  oblong  or  oval,  arranged  in 
two  rows.  Tliere  are  two  British  species, 
O.  tenuifulia  and  B.  innralis,  the  former  a 
fetid  plant  with  large  yellow  flowers,  and 
growing  on  old  walls. 

DiplOZOOn  (dip-16-zo'on),  n.  [Gr.  diploos, 
double,  and  zoon,  an  animal.]  A  parasitic 
trematode  worm  which  infests  the  gills  of 
the  bream,  and  which  appears  to  be  formed 
of  two  distinct  bodies  united  in  the  middle, 
and  resembling  an  X  or  St.  Andrew's  cross, 
two  sexually  mature  individuals  being  thus 
united. 


Dipnoi  (dip'noi),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  di  for  dis,  twice, 
and  pnoe,  breath.]  An  order  of  fishes,  in- 
cluding only  the  singular  mud-fishes  (Le- 
pidosiren),  important  as  exhibiting  the  tran- 
sition between  fislies  and  the  amphibia. 
Formerly  Lejiidosiren  was  reckoned  the 
lowest  of  the  amphiljia,  now  it  constitutes 
the  highest  order  of  fishes.  Tlie  body  is 
fish-like  in  shape,  covered  with  small  horny 
scales  of  a  cycloid  character;  the  pectoral 
and  ventral  fins  are  represented  by  two 
pairs  of  long  filiform  organs;  the  heart  has 
two  auricles  and  one  ventricle,  and  the  re- 
spiratoiy  organs  are  twofold,  consisting  of 
ordinary  gills  opening  externally,  and  of 
true  lungs — formed  by  the  modified  swim- 
ming-bladder—  communicating  with  the 
oesophagus  by  means  of  an  air-duct  or 
trachea,  whence  the  name.  They  are  also 
called  Protoptcri. 

DipodidSB  (di-pod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Genus  Dipus 
(which  see),  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.] 
The  jerboas,  a  family  of  rodents,  mainly 
characterized  by  the  disproportionate  length 
of  the  hind-limbs  as  compared  with  the  fore- 
limbs.  The  tail  is  long  and  liairy.  The 
jerboas  are  of  small  size,  live  in  troops,  and 
inhabit  Russia,  North  Africa,  and  North 
America.  The  best  known  members  of  the 
family  are  the  common  jerhoa,  (Dipus  cerjyp- 
ticus),  the  jumping-hare  {Pedetes  c.apensis) 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  jumping-mouse 
(Meriones  hudsonicus)  of  North  America. 

Dipody  (dip'o-di),  n.  [Gr.  di  for  dis,  twice, 
and  pous,  podos,  iooi.]  In  pros,  two  metri- 
cal feet  included  in  one  measure,  or  a  series 
of  two  feet. 

Dippel'S  Oil  (dip'pelz  oil),  n.  An  animal  oil, 
originally  prepared  hyDippel,  an  apothecary 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  animal  matter,  especially 
of  albuminous  and  gelatinous  substances. 
It  was  considered  a  valuable  therapeutic 
agent,  as  an  antispasmodic  and  stimulant  of 
the  vascular  and  nervous  systems.  In  large 
doses  it  is  a  powerful  poison.  It  is  now  no 
longer  used  in  medicine. 

Dipper  (dip'er),  n.  1.  One  that  dips;  he  or 
that  which  dips.— 2.  A  vessel  used  to  dip 
water  or  other  liquor;  a  ladle.  [United 
States.]— 3.  One  of  a  sect  of  American  Bap- 
tists, called  also  Bunkers,  Tiinhers,  and 
Tumblers.  They  have  the  name  of  Dip- 
pers from  their  employing  immersion  in 
baptism.  See  TUNKER.  —  4.  The  popular 
name,  in  the  United  States,  of  the  seven 
principal  stars  in  the  Great  Bear,  so  called 
from  their  being  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  dipper  or  ladle. — 5.  A  genus  of  birds 
(Cinclus)  belonging  to  the  dentirostral 
division  of  the  great  order  Passeres,  and 
to  the  thrush  family  (Merulidse)  in  that 
order.  The  dipper  has  received  a  great 
many  popular  names ;  thus,  in  England 
it  is  called  the  water-ouzel,  the  Penrith 
ouzel,  the  water-crake,  and  by  a  variety 
of  other  names;  in  Scotland  the  water-pyet. 


Dipper  {Cinclus  aguaticus). 


the  water-craw,  &c.  It  has  received  the 
name  dipper  from  its  usual  action,  when 
sitting,  of  bending  down  the  head,  and  flirt- 
ing up  the  tail  at  the  same  time. 
Dipping  (dip'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  plunging 
or  immersing. 

That  which  is  dyed  with  many  dippings,  is  in  grain, 
and  can  very  hardly  be  washed  out.    yci:  Taylor. 

2.  The  act  of  inclining  toward  the  earth;  in- 
clination downward;  as,  the  dipping  of  the 
needle. — 3.  The  act  of  baptizing  by  the  im- 
mersion of  the  whole  body  in  water.— 4.  The 
process  of  brightening  ornamental  brass- 
■\vork,  usually  by  first  'pickling'  it  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  next  scouring  it  with  sand  and 
water,  and  afterwards  plunging  it  for  an 
instant  only  in  a  bath  consisting  of  pure 


nitric  acid.  —  5.  The  process  of  colouring 
jewellery  by  dipping,  thus  covering  it  with 
a  thin  coating  of  fine  metal. 
Dipping-needle  (dip'ing-ne-dl),  n.  An  in- 
strument for  showing  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  components  of  the  earth's  magnetism. 
Its  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  and 
passes  as  exactly  as  possible  tlirough  the 
centre  of  gravity,  about  which  it  moves  in  a 
vertical  plane.  When  a  needle  thus  mounted 
is  placed  anywhere  not  in  the  magnetic 
equator,  it  dips  or  points  downward;  and, 
if  the  vertical  plane  in  which  it  moves 
coincides  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  the 
position  which  it  assumes  shows  at  once 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force.  The 
intersection  of  two  or  more  directions, 
found  by  making  the  experiment  at  differ- 
ent places,  indicates  the  place  of  the  mag- 
netic pole. 

Diprismatic  (di-priz-mat'ik),  a.  [Prefix  di 
for  dis,  twice,  and  prismatic]  1.  Doubly 
prismatic. — 2.  In  crystal,  having  cleavages 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  four-sided  vertical 
prism,  and  at  the  same  time  to  a  horizontal 
prism. 

Diprotodon  (di-prot'o-don),  n.  [Gr.  di  for 
dis,  twice,  protus,  first,  and  odous,  odontos, 
tooth.]  An  extinct  gigantic  marsupial  mam- 
mal, characterized  by  two  large  upper  in- 
cisor teeth;  it  is  found  in  the  pleistocene  or 
recent  beds  of  Australia.  It  is  allied  to  the 
kangaroo,  but  is  much  larger,  the  head  of  a 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum  measuring 
3  feet  in  length. 

Dipsaceae,  Dipsacacese  (dip-sa'se-e,  dip-sa- 
ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr,  dipsao,  to  thirst,  from 
the  bases  of  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  species 
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forming  a  cavity  which  contains  water  ready 
to  quench  thirst.  ]  A  nat.  order  of  exogenous 
plants  with  monopetalous  flowers,  nearly 
allied  to  Compositce,  but  having  the  anthers 
c{uite  free.  None  of  the  species  are  of  any 
importance  except  the  common  teasel  (Bip- 
sacj(s^'uZio?MKft),whoseprickly  flower-heads 
are  employed  in  woollen  factories  to  raise  a 
nap  on  cloth. 

Dipsas  (dips'as),  n.  [Gr.  ]  1.  A  serpent  whose 
bite  was  said  to  produce  a  mortal  thirst. 
Milton. — 2.  A  genus  of  Asiatic  and  tropical 
American  non- venomous  serpents  of  the 
family  Colubridae,  of  very  elongated,  and  in 
some  cases  of  a  very  attenuated  form. 
3.  A  name  given  by  Dr.  Leach  to  a  genus  of 
fresh-water  bivalves,  intermediate  between 
Unio  and  Anodonta. 

Dipsomania  (dip-so-mil'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  dipsao, 
to  thirst,  and  mania,  madness.]  The  name 
given  to  that  condition  to  which  habitual 
drunkards  of  a  nervous  and  sanguine  tem- 
perament are  liable  to  reduce  themselves, 
and  in  which  they  manifest  an  uncontrol- 
lable craving  for  stimulants.  In  severe 
cases  the  moral  powers  are  so  weakened, 
and  the  mind  so  enfeebled,  that  the  dipso- 
maniac is  incapable  of  resisting  the  morbid 
impulse,  which  is  also  usually  attended  by 
ennui,  irritability,  painful  sense  of  sinking 
at  the  epigastrium,  and  restlessness.  The 
destre  to  appease  this  instinctive  craving  is, 
at  last,  imperative.  When  gratified,  the 
patient  becomes  violent,  maniacal,  and  dan- 
gerous to  himself  and  to  those  around  him. 
He  continues  to  swallow  the  intoxicating 
fluids  as  long  as  he  can  procure  them,  or  as 
long  as  he  has  the  power  of  doing  so,  until 
the  paroxysm  terminates.  Dipsomania  is 
regarded  by  some  as  occurring  likewise  as 
a  primary  disease,  the  craving  for  drink 
being  the  accompaniment  of  moral  perver- 
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DIRECTION 


sion,  and  is  probably  always  indicative  oi 
some  kind  of  physical  disorder. 

Dipsomaniac  (dip-so-ma'ni-ak),  n.  A  victim 
of  tlie  so-called  disease  dipsomania. 

Dipsomaniacal  (dip-s6-ma'ni-ak-al),  a.  Per- 
tainins  to  dipsomania. 

Dipsosis  (dip-so'sis),  n.  [Gr.,  from  dipsa, 
thirst.  ]  In  med.  morbid  thirst;  excessive  or 
impaired  desire  of  drinking. 

Diptera  (dip'ter-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  di,  dis,  double, 
and  pteron,  a  wing.]  An  order  of  insects 
having  only  two  wings,  with  two  halteres  or 
poisers  instead  of  the  hinder  pair.  The 
common  house-fly  and  the  blue-bottle  fly 
are  examples.  They  have  six  legs,  furnished 
with  five-jointed  tarsi,  two  maxillary  palpi, 
two  antennae,  three  ocelli  or  simple  eyes, 
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placed  upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  a 
moutli  formed  for  suction.  The  true  eyes  are 
large  and  compound,  often  containing  thou- 
sands of  facets.  The  power,  which  many  of 
these  animals  have,  of  walking  on  smooth  sur- 
faces with  the  back  do^vnwards,  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  feet  are  lieset  with 
hairs  each  terminating  in  a  minute  disc  which 
acts  as  a  sucker,  the  discs  at  the  same  time 
exuding  a  liquid  which  renders  adhesion 
more  perfect.  The  metamorphosis  is  com- 
plete. 

Dipteraceae,  Dipterocarpese  (dip-ter-a'- 
se-e,  dip"ter-o-karp'e-e),  n.pl.  [Gr.  di  for  dis, 
two, pteron,  a  wing,  and  Icarpos,  fruit,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  calycine  mugs  to  tlie  fruit.  ]  An 
important  order  of  Asiatic  exogenous  polype- 
talous  trees,  allied  to  Malvaceae.  The  differ- 
ent species  produce  a  number  of  resinous, 
oily,  and  other  substances;  one  a  sort  of 
camphor;  another  a  fragrant  resin  used  in 
temples ;  a  third, 
gum  anime ;  and 
others, varnishes  of 
India;  while  some 
of  the  commonest 
produce  pitches. 

Dipteral  (dip'ter- 

al),  a.  1.  In  entom. 
having  two  wings 
only;  dipterous. — 
2.  In  arch,  a  tenn 
applied  to  a  temple 
having  a  double 
row  of  columns  on 
each  of  its  flanks. 
It  usually  had  eight 
or  ten  in  the  front 
row  of  the  end  por- 
ticos, and  fifteen  at 
the  sides. 

Dipteral  (dip'ter- 
al),  n.  In  aixh.  a 
dipteral  temple. 

Dipteran  (dip'ter- 
au),  n.  A  dipterous  insect;  a  member  of  the 
order  Diptera. 

Dipterix,  Dipteryx  (dip'ter-iks),  n.  [Gr. 
di  for  til's,  twice,  and  ptery.t,  a  wing.]  A 
genus  of  Leguminosse  found  in  the  forests  of 
Brazil,  Guiana,  &c.,  and  yielding  the  Ton- 
quin  or  Tonka  bean  used  for  scenting  snuff. 
The  tree  grows  60  to  80  feet  high. 

Dipterocarpese.  See  Dipteracb^. 

Dipterocarpus  (dip'ter-6-karp-us),  n.  A 
genus  of  East  Indian,  and  chiefly  insular 
trees,  nat.  order  Dipterocarpefc.  The  spe- 
cies are  enormous  trees,  aliounding  in  resin- 
ous juice,  with  erect  trunks,  an  ash -col- 
oured bark,  strong  spreading  limbs,  and  oval 
leathery  entire  leaves  with  pinnated  veins. 

Dipteros  (dip'ter-os),  n.  In  arcli.  a  dipteral 
temple. 

Dipterous  (dip't^r-us),  a.  1.  In  entom.  hav- 
ing two  wings ;  pertaining  to  the  order  of 
insects  called  Diptera.— 2.  In  bot.  a  term 
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applied  to  seeds  which  have  their  margins 
prolonged  in  the  form  of  wings. 

Dipterus  (dip'ter-us),  n.  A  genus  of  old  red 
sandstone  fishes,  of  which  there  are  two 
species,  and  which  derive  their  name  from 
their  most  distinguishing  characteristic, 
their  double  anal  and  dorsal  fins. 

Diptery&ian  (dip'ter-ij-i-an),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  di 
for  dis,  twice,  and  pterygion,  a  fin.]  One  of 
a  family  of  fishes,  comprising  those  wliich 
have  only  two  dorsal  fins. 

Diptote  (dip'tot),  n.  [Gr.  from  di,  dis,  twice, 
and  ptosis,  a  case,  from  pipto,  to  fall.]  In 
gram,  a  noun  which  has  only  two  cases;  as, 
L.  suppetice,  suppetias,  assistance. 

Diptych  (dip'tik),  11.  [Gr.  diptychos—di 
for  dis,  and  ptysso,  ptyzo,  to  fold.  ]  In  Greek 
and  Bom.  antiq.  a  public  register  of  the 
names  of  consuls  and  other  magistrates ;  in 
later  times  a  list  of  bishops,  martyrs,  and 
others  among  Christians;  so  called  because 
it  consisted  usually  of  two  leaves  folded. 
The  sacred  diptych  consisted  of  two  tables, 
in  one  of  which  were  registered  the  names 
of  the  li^ng,  and  in  the  other  the  names  of 
the  dead,  which  were  to  be  mentionedin  the 
prayers  of  the  church. 

Diptychum,  Diptychus  (dip'tik-um,  dip'- 
tik-us),  n.    Same  as  Diptych. 

Dipus  (di'pus),  n.  [Gr.  di  for  dis,  twice,  and 
pons,  afoot.]  The  jerboas  proper,  a  genus 
of  rodents  of  the  family  Dipodidae,  so 
named  from  the  fact  that,  like  the  kan- 
garoos, they  generally  stand  on  then-  hind- 
legs,  which  are  disproportionally  long,  and 
move  by  bounds.    See  DipodiDjE,  Jerboa. 

Dip-working  (dip'werk-ing),  n.  In  mining, 
a  working  in  mineral  lying  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  pit  bottom.  Called  in  Scotland 
Book. 

Dipyre  (di-pir'),  n.  [Gr.  di  for  dis,  twice, 
and  pyr,  fire.  ]  A  mineral  occurring  in  min- 
ute prisms,  either  single  or  adhering  to  each 
other  in  fascicular  groups.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe it  melts  with  ebullition  or  intumes- 
cence, and  its  powder  on  hot  coals  phospho- 
resces with  a  feeble  light.  Its  name  indi- 
cates the  double  effect  of  fire  upon  it  in 
producing  first  phosphorescence  and  then 
fusion.  It  consists  chiefly  of  silicate  of 
alumina,  with  small  proportions  of  the 
silicates  of  soda  and  lime. 

Dipyrenous  (di-pi-re'nus),  a.  [Gr.  di  for 
dis,  twice,  and  pyren,  the  stone  of  stone- 
fruit.]  In  iot.  containing  two  stones  or 
pyrenes. 

Diradiation  (di-ra'di-a"shon),  n.  [L.  dira- 
diatio—di  for  dis,  asunder,  and  radius,  a 
ray.]  The  emission  and  dift'usion  of  rays  of 
light  from  a  luminous  body. 

Dirca  (dei-'ka),  n.  An  American  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Thymelacese.  There  is 
only  a  single  species,  D.  palustris,  which 
grows  in  watery  places.  It  is  remarkably 
tough  in  all  its  parts;  the  twigs  are  used  for 
making  rods,  the  bark  for  ropes,  baskets, 
&c.  The  bark  is  acrid,  and  produces  heat 
in  the  stomach,  and  brings  on  vomiting;  in 
small  doses  it  acts  as  a  cathartic.  The  fruit 
possesses  narcotic  properties. 

Dirduni(dli'dum),  71.  [Scotch.]  1.  Tumult; 
uproar. 

There  is  such  a  dirdicj7t  forsooth  for  the  loss  of 
your  gear  and  your  means.  Gitthrie. 

2.  A  blow;  hence,  a  stroke  of  misfortune; 
evil  consequences  or  result. 

This  is  a  waur  di'yditjn  than  we  got  frae  Mr.  Gud- 
yill  when  ye  garr'd  me  refuse  to  eat  the  plunib-parridgc 
on  Yule  eve,  as  if  it  were  ony  matter  to  God  or  man 
whether  a  ploughman  lad  supped  on  minced  pies  or 
sour  sowens.  Sir  IF.  Scott. 

3.  A  scolding;  severe  reprehension. 

My  word  1  but  she's  no  blate  to  show  her  nose  here. 
I  gi'ed  her  such  a  dirduvt  the  last  time  I  got  her  sit- 
ting in  our  laundry  as  might  hae  served  her  for  a 
twelvemonth.  Petticont  Tales. 

Dire  (dir),  a.  [L.  di>«s,  terrible.]  Dreadful; 
dismal;  horrible;  terrible;  evil  in  a  great 
degree. 

Arms  on  armour  clashing  bray'd 
Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd;  dire  was  the  noise 
Of  conflict.  Milton, 
Profuse  in  garniture  of  wooden  cuts 
Strange  and  uncouth;  dire  faces,  figures  dire, 
Sharp-knee'd,  sharp-elbowed.  IVords^ortk. 

Syn.  Dreadful,  dismal,  fearful,  terrible, 
horrible,  portentous,  tremendous,  terrific, 
gloomy,  mournful,  woeful,  disastrous,  cal- 
amitous, destructive. 

Direct  (di-rekf),  a.  [L.  dirigo,  directum,  to 
set  in  a  straight  line,  to  direct— di  for  dis, 
intens. ,  and  rego,  rectum,  to  make  straight. 
SeeKlQHT.]  1.  Straight;  right;  as,  to  pass 
in  a  direct  line  from  one  body  or  place  to 


another.  It  is  opposed  to  crooked,  circuitous, 
oblique.  It  is  also  opposed  to  refracted;  as, 
s,  direct  ray  of  light.— 2.  In  astron.  appear- 
ing to  move  forward  in  the  zodiac,  according 
to  the  natural  order  and  succession  of  the 
signs,  or  from  west  to  east:  opposed  to  re- 
trograde; as,  the  motion  of  a  planet  is  direct. 
3.  In  the  line  of  father  and  son :  opposed  to 
collateral;  as,  a  descendant  in  the  direct 
line.— 4.  Leading  or  tending  to  an  end,  as 
by  a  straight  line  or  course;  not  circuitous; 
as,  a  direct  course;  a  direct  way. 

It  was  no  time  by  direct  means  to  seek  her. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

5.  Not  given  to  equivocation  or  ambiguous- 
ness ;  straightforward ;  open ;  ingenuous ; 
sincere. 

There  be  that  are  in  nature  faithful  and  sincere, 
and  plain  and  direct;  not  crafty  and  involved. 

Bacon. 

6.  Plain ;  express ;  not  ambiguous ;  as,  he 
made  a  direct  acknowledgment. 

He  nowhere  says  it  in  direct  words.  Locke. 
—Direct  interval,  in  music,  an  interval  which 
forms  any  kind  of  harmony  on  the  funda- 
mental sound  which  produces  it,  as  the 
fifth,  major  third,  and  octave. — Direct  tax, 
a  tax  assessed  directly  on  real  estate,  as 
houses  and  lands,  or  on  income;  and  is  op- 
posed to  indirect  tax,  which  is  imposed  on 
marketable  articles,  such  as  tea  and  tobacco, 
and  is  paid  by  the  purchaser  indirectly. — 
Direct  ratio  or  direct  proportion.  See  RATIO, 
Proportion. 

Direct  (di-rekf),  v.t.    [See  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  point  or  aim  in  a  straight  line  toward 
a  place  or  object;  to  make  to  act,  or  work, 
towards  a  certain  end  or  object;  as,  to  direct 
an  arrow  or  a  piece  of  ordnance;  to  direct 
the  eye;  to  direct  a  course  or  flight. 

The  increased  ardour  in  the  common  pursuit,  the 
co-operation,  the  division  of  labour,  the  mutual  regu- 
lation, and  submission  to  a  common  leader,  when 
directed  to  a  worthy  purpose,  must  be  instruments  of 
good.  Sir  G.  C.  Lerois. 

2.  To  show ;  to  show  the  right  road  or  course 
to;  as,  he  directed  me  to  the  left-hand  road. 

Direct  me  where  Aufidius  lives.  S/'iak. 

3.  To  prescribe  a  course  to;  to  regulate;  to 
guide  or  lead ;  to  govern ;  to  cause  to  proceed 
in  a  particular  manner;  as,  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  a  nation. 

And,  pleased  the  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

Addison. 

4.  To  order;  to  instruct;  to  point  out  to,  as 
a  course  of  proceeding,  with  authority;  to 
prescribe  to. 

I'll  first  direct  my  men  what  they  shall  do.  Shak. 

5.  To  mscribe  with  the  address;  to  super- 
scribe with  the  name,  or  with  the  name  and 
abode  of  the  person  to  whom  a  letter  or 
other  thing  is  to  be  sent;  to  address.  [Rare, 
address  being  now  more  commonly  used.] 

6.  To  aim  or  point  at,  as  discourse;  to  ad- 
dress. '  Words  sweetly  placed  and  modestly 
directed.'  Shak. — Guide,  Direct,  Sway.  See 
under  Guide.— Sy'N.  To  point,  aim,  show, 
guide,  lead,  conduct,  dispose,  manage,  re- 
gulate, govern,  rule,  order,  instruct,  com- 
mand. 

Direct  (di-rekf),  v.i.  To  act  as  a  guide;  to 
point  out  a  course.  '  Wisdom  is  profitable 
to  direct.'    Eccl.  x.  10. 

Direct  (di-rekf),  n.  In  music,  the  sign  W 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  stave  to  direct  the 
performer  to  the  first  note  of  the  next  stave. 

Directer  (di-rekfer),  n.  A  director  (which 
see). 

Directing  Plane  (di-rekf  ing  plan),  n.  In 
persp.  a  plane  passing  through  the  point  of 
sight  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture. 

Directing  Point  (di-rekfing  point),  n.  In 
persp.  the  point  where  any  original  line 
meets  the  directing  plane. 

Direction  (di-rek'shon),  n.  [L.  directio, 
a  setting  straight,  from  dirigo,  directum. 
See  Direct.]  l.  The  act  of  directing,  aim- 
ing, or  pointing;  as,  the  direction  of  good 
works  to  a  good  end. — 2.  The  end  or  object 
towards  which  anything  is  directed. 

Demand  for  commodities  is  not  demand  for  labour. 
The  demand  for  commodities  determines  in  what  par- 
ticular branch  of  production  the  labour  and  capital 
shall  be  employed;  it  determines  the  direction  of  the 
labour,  but  not  the  more  or  less  of  the  labour  itself, 
or  of  the  maintenance  or  payment  of  the  labour. 

y.  5.  Mill. 

3.  The  line  in  which  a  body  moves.or  to  which 
its  position  is  referred;  course;  as,  matter 
cannot  alter  tlie  direction  of  its  own  motion; 
a  star  appeared  in  the  direction  of  a  certain 
tower;  the  ship  sailed  in  a  south-easterly 
direction.— i.  The  act  of  governing;  admini- 
stration ;  management ;  guidance  ;  superin- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fftU;     me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;    note,  not,  move;     ttihe,  tub,  bull; 


oU,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abttne;    y.  Sc.  iey. 
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tendence;  as,  the  direction  of  public  affairs;  ! 
direction  of  domestic  concerns;  the  direc- 
tion of  a  bank. 

I  will  put  myself  to  thy  directiojt.  Shak. 

All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee. 
All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see.  Pope, 

5.  Eccles. ,  especially  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch. 
the  guidance  of  a  spiritual  adviser;  the 
function  of  a  director.    See  DiREOTOE,  2. 

6.  Order;  prescription,  eitlier  verbal  or 
written ;  instruction  in  what  manner  to 
proceed. 

lago  hath  direction  what  to  do.  Shak. 

7.  The  superscription  of  a  letter,  including 
the  name,  title,  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
person  for  whom  it  is  intended. — 8.  A  body 
or  board  of  directors;  directorate. — Line  of 
direction,  (a)  in  gun.  the  direct  line  in  which 
a  piece  is  pointed.  (6)  In  mech.  the  line  in 
which  a  body  moves  or  endeavours  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  force  impressed  upon 
it:  thus,  if  a  body  fall  freely  by  gravity  its 
line  of  direction  is  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon,  or  one  whicli,  if  produced,  would 
pass  through  the  earth's  centre;  also,  a  line 
ilrawn  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  body 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon. — Angle  of 
direction,  see  under  Angle. — SrN.  Admini- 
stration, guidance,  management,  superin- 
tendence, oversight,  government,  control, 
order,  command,  instruction. 

Directive  (di-rekt'iv),  a.  Having  the  power 
of  direction;  pointing  out  the  direction; 
showing  the  way;  instructing;  informing; 
guiding.  'Precepts  directive  of  our  prac- 
tice in  relation  to  God. '  Barrow. 

Nor  visited  by  one  directive  ray, 

From  cottage  streaming^,  or  from  airy  hall.  Thomson. 

Directly  (di-rekt'li),  acle.  1.  In  a  straight 
line  or  course,  literally  or  figuratively;  not 
in  a  ivinding  course;  as,  aim  directly  at  the 
object;  gravity  tends  directly  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth. — 2.  Straiglitway;  immediately; 
soon;  wdthout  delay;  as,  he  will  be  with  us 
directly. 

He  will  directly  to  the  lords,  I  fear.  Milton. 

3.  Openly;  expressly;  without  circumlocution 
or  ambiguity,  or  without  a  train  of  inferences. 

No  man  hath  been  so  impious  as  directly  to  condemn 
prayer.  Hooker. 

1.  On  the  instant  that;  as  soon  as;  imme- 
diately when.  [Incorrect.] 

Directly  he  stopped,  the  coffin  was  removed  by  four 
men.  Dickeits. 

— In  math,  quantities  are  said  to  be  directly 
proportional  when  the  proportion  is  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  terms,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  inversely  or  recijjrocally  propor- 
tional, which  is  taking  the  proportion  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  the  terms.  See 
Ratio,  Proportion.  —  In  mech.  a  body  is 
said  to  strike  or  impinge  directly  against 
another  body  when  the  stroke  is  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  the 
point  of  contact.  Also,  a  sphei'e  is  said  to 
strike  directly  against  another  when  the 
Une  of  direction  passes  through  both  their 
centres. — Syn.  Immediately,  soon,  prompt- 
ly, instantly,  instantaneously,  openly,  ex- 
pressly. 

Directness  (di-rekt'nes),  n.  Straightness; 
a  straight  course;  nearness  of  way;  straight- 
forwardness; immediateness. 

I  like  much  their  robust  simplicity,  their  veracity, 

directness  of  conception.  Cariyle. 

Director  (di-rekt'er),  n.  1.  One  who  directs; 
one  who  superintends,  governs,  or  manages; 
one  who  prescribes  to  others  by  virtue  of 
authority ;  an  instructor ;  a  counsellor.  — 

2.  Eccles.,  especially  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch., 
one  who  directs  another  in  affairs  of  the 
spirit  or  conscience;  a  spiritual  guide. — 

3.  Tliat  which  directs;  a  rule;  an  ordinance. 

Common  forms  were  not  design'd 

Directors  to  a  noble  mind.  Sivift. 

4.  One  appointed  to  transact  the  affairs  of  a 
company;  as,  the  director  of  a  bank  or  of  a 
railway  company.— 5.  That  which  directs  or 
controls  by  influence. 

Safety  from  external  danger  is  the  most  powerful 
director  of  national  conduct.  Hamiltoji. 

6  In  surg.  a  grooved  probe,  intended  to 
direct  the  edge  of  the  knife  or  scissors  in 
opening  sinuses  or  fistula;;  a  guide  for  an 
incision-knife. — 7.  In  elect,  a  metallic  in- 
strument on  a  glass  handle  connected  by 
a  chain  with  the  pole  of  a  battery,  and  ap- 
plied to  a  part  of  the  body  to  which  a  shock 
is  to  be  sent. 

Directorate  (di-rek  ter-at),  n.  1.  The  office 
of  a  director.— 2.  A  body  of  directors. 


enjoming;  in- 


Directrix  of  a 
Parabola. 


Directorial  (di-rek-to'ri-al),  a.  1.  That 
directs;  containing  direction  or  command. 

The  emperor's  power  in  the  collective  body,  or  the 
diet,  is  not  directorial,  but  executive.  Gntlirie. 

2.  Belonging  to  directors,  or  the  French 
Directory. 

Directorship  (di-rekt'er-ship),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  office  of  a  director. 

Directory  (di-rek'to-ri),  n.  1.  A  guide; 
a  rule  to  direct;  particularly,  a  book  con- 
taining directions  for  public  worship  or  reli- 
gious services ;  as,  the  Biljle  is  our  best 
directory  in  faith  and  practice.— 2.  t  Eccles. 
the  title  of  a  book  containing  the  systematic 
list  to  be  inquired  into  at  confession.— 3.  A 
book  containing  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city,  town,  district,  and 
the  like,  with  their  places  of  business  and 
abode. — 4.  Tlie  executive  power  of  the 
French  Republic,  A.D.  1795-96.  It  consisted 
of  five  persons  called  directors,  and  was 
quashed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sifeyes,  and  the  Consulate  esta- 
blished on  its  ruin. — 5.  Board  of  directors; 
directorate. 

Directory  (di-rek'to-ri),  a.  [1.  directorius, 
serving  to  direct,  from  dirigo,  directum. 
See  Direct.]  1.  That  guides  or  directs. 

This  needle  the  mariners  call  their  directory 
needle.  Gregory. 

2.  Directing;  commandinj 
structing.  Blaclcstone. 

Directress  (di-rekt'res),  n.  A  female  who 
directs  or  manages. 

Directrix  (di-rekt'riks),  n.  1.  A  female  who 
governs  or  directs.  — 2.  In  inath.  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  a  conic  section,  and 
so  placed  that  the  distance  from  it  of  any 
point  in  the  curve  is  to  the  distance  of  the 
same  point  from  the  fo- 
cus in  a  constant  ratio; 
also,  the  name  given 
to  any  line,  whether 
straight  or  not,  that  is 
required  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  curve.  —Direc- 
trix of  a  parabola,  a  line 
pei^pendicular  to  the 
axis  produced,  and 
whose  distance  from  the 
vertex  is  equal  to  the 
distance  of  the  vertex 
from  tlie  focus.  Thus  A  B  is  the  directrix  of 
the  parabola  ved,  of  which  F  is  the  focus. 

Direful  (dir'ful),   a.     [See  Dire.]  Dire; 
dreadful;  terrible;  calamitous;  as,  direful 
fiend;  a  dire/uZ  misfortune. 
Achilles'  wrath  to  Greece,  the  direfitl  spring 
Of  woes  unnumbered,  heavenly  goddess,  sing !  Pope. 

DirefuUy  (dlr'ful-li),  adv.  Dreadfully;  ter- 
ribly; wofuUy. 

Direfulness  (dir'fxil-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  direful;  dreailfulness;  calamitousness; 
horror. 

The  direfulness  of  this  pestilence  is  more  einphati- 
cally  set  forth  in  these  few  words  than  in  forty  such 
odes  as  Sprat's  on  the  plague  at  Athens.  JVart07i. 

Direly  (dirli),  adv.    In  a  dire  manner. 

And  of  his  death  he  direly  had  forethought.  Drayton. 

Diremptt  (di-remf),  a.  Parted;  separated. 
Stow. 

Diremptt  (di-remf^,  v.  t.  [L.  dirimo,  diremp- 
tum,  to  take  apart,  from  dis,  asunder,  and 
eyno,  to  buy,  originally  to  take.]  To  take 
asunder;  to  separate  by  violence;  to  break 
off.  Holinshed. 

Diremptiont  (di-rem'shon),  n.  A  separation. 

Direness  (dii'nes),  n.  Terribleness;  horror; 
dismalness. 

Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaught'rous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me.  S/tak. 

Direptiont  (di-rep'shon),  n.  [L.  direptio, 
from  diripio,direptum,  to  tear  asunder,  from 
di,  for  dis,  asunder,  and  rapio,  to  snatch.] 
The  act  of  plundering. 

This  lord  for  some  direptions  being  cast 
Into  close  prison.  Heywood. 

Direptitiously  t  (di-rep-ti'shus-li),  adv.  By 
way  of  direption  or  robbery.  '  Grants  sur- 
reptitiously and  direptitiously  obtained.' 
Strype. 

Dirge  (dferj),  n.  [Believed  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  L.  dirige  ('  direct,'  imperative  of 
dirigere  to  direct),  a  word  holding  a  pro- 
minent place  in  some  psalm  or  Iiymn  for- 
merlysung  atfunerals— the  particular  psalm 
or  hymn  being  doubtful.  ]  A  song  or  tune  in- 
tended to  express  grief,  sorrow,  and  mourn- 
ing; as,  a  funeral  dirge. 

With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirpe  in  marriage, 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole.  Shak. 

Dirgee  (der'je),  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a 
native  domestic  tailor  or  searaster. 


Dirige, t  n.  [See  Dirge.]  A  seiTice  for 
tlie  dead ;  a  dirge. 

Resort,  I  pray  you,  unto  my  sepulture 
To  sing  my  dirige  with  great  devotion.  Chancer. 
Dirigent  (di'ri-jent),  n.    [L.  dirigens,  diri- 
gentis,  ppr.  of  dirigo,  to  direct.  See  Direct.] 
In  geom.  the  line  of  mo- 
tion along  which  the  de- 
soribent  hue  or  surface  is 
carried  in  tlie  generation 
of   any  plane  or  solid 
figure ;  directrix. 
Dirigent  (di'ri-jent),  a. 
Directing. 

Dirk  (derk),  n.  [Ir.  and 
Gael,  dvirc,  a  dirk,  a  dag- 
ger. Cog.  G.  dolch,  D. 
Dan.  and  Sw.  doUc,  a  dag- 
ger, which  are  derived 
from  the  Boh.  and  Pol. 
tulich,  a  dagger.  The  in- 
terchange of  I  and  )■  be- 
fore a  final  guttural  is 
very  common.]  A  kind 
of  dagger  or  poniard ;  a 
weapon  formerly  much 
used  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  still  worn 
as  essential  to  complete 
the  Highland  costume. 
Dirk  (derk),  v.t.  To 
Dirk  (front  and       poniard;  to  stab. 

profile).  Dirkt(derk),a.  Dark.  'The 

dirke  night.'  Spenser. 
Dirk  +  (dirk),  ■!).<.  To  darken.  Spenser. 
Dirl  (dirl),  v.i.  [Onomatopoetic,  expressive 
of  the  sound  produced  by  rapid  vibrations.] 
To  vibrate  or  shake,  especially  with  a  rever- 
berating noise;  to  have  tremulous  motion; 
to  tingle;  to  thrill.  [Scotch.] 

He  screwed  his  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl, 
Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl.  Bnrns. 

Dirl  (dirl),  n.  A  blow  such  as  produces  a 
tingling  sensation  or  sound;  the  sensation 
or  sound  itself;  vibration.  [Scotch.] 

It  just  played  dirl  on  the  bane.  Burns. 

Dirt  (dert),  n.  [Icel.  drit,  dirt,  excrement; 
drita.  Sc.  dritc,  A.  Sax.  (ge)dritan,  to  go  to 
stool.]  1.  Any  foul  or  filthy  substance,  as 
excrement,  earth,  mud,  mire,  dust;  what- 
ever, adhering  to  anything,  renders  it  foul 
or  unclean. 

Whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirl.    Is.  Ivii,  20. 
The  loss  of  wealth  is  loss  of  dirl, 
As  sages  in  all  times  assert; 
The  happy  man's  without  a  shirt.  Hey-wood. 

2.  A  gold-miner's  name  for  the  material,  as 
earth,  gravel,  &c.,  put  into  his  cradle  to  be 
washed.— 3. t  Meanness;  sordidness. 

Honours  which  are  thus  sometimes  thrown  away 
upon  dirt  and  infamy.  Alelnioth. 

4.  Abusive  or  scurrilous  language. 
Dirt  (dert),  v.t.    To  make  foul  or  filthy;  to 
soil ;  to  bedaub  ;  to  pollute ;  to  defile  ;  to 
dirty. 

Ill  company  is  like  a  dog,  who  dirls  those  most 
whom  he  loves  best.  Swift. 

Dirt-bed  (dert'bed),  n.  A  bed  or  layer  of 
mould  with  the  remains  of  trees  and  plants, 
found  especially  in  working  the  freestone  in 
the  oolite  formation  of  Portland.  They  are 
evidently  the  soil  in  which  the  cycads, 
zamias,  and  conifers  of  the  period  grew. 
Tlie  thickest  layer  is  from  12  to  18  inches 
thick. 

Dirt-eating  (dert'et-ing),  n.  1.  Cachexia 
Africana,  a  disorder  of  the  nutritive  func- 
tions among  negroes,  and  in  certain  kinds 
of  disturbance  of  the  feminine  health,  in 
which  there  is  an  irresistible  desire  to  eat 
dirt. — 2.  The  practice  of  certain  tribes  of 
South  America,  as  the  Ottomacs,  of  using 
certain  kinds  of  clay  for  food. 

Dirtily  (dert'i-li),  rtdi).  [From  di')-<i/.]  1.  In 
a  dirty  manner;  foully;  nastily;  filthily. — 

2.  Meanly;  sordidly;  by  low  means. 
Dirtiness  (dert'i-ues),  n.  1.  Filthiness;  foul- 
ness ;  nastiness.  —  2.  Meanness ;  baseness ; 
sordidness.  —  3.  Moistness;  sloppiness;  im- 
comf ortableness ;  as,  dirtiness  of  the  wea- 
ther. 

Dirt-pie  (dert'pi),  n.  Clay  moulded  by  chil- 
dreiyin  imitation  a  pie. 

Dirty  (d^rt'i),  a.  1.  Foul;  nasty;  filthy;  not 
clean;  impure;  turbid;  as, di;'?!/ liauds;  dirty 
water;  a  dirty  employment.  —  2.  Dark-col- 
oured; impure;  dusky;  as,  a  dirty  white. 

Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour  will 
be  altered  to  a  dirty  one.  Locke. 

3.  Mean;  base;  low;  despicable;  grovelling; 
as,  a  dirty  fellow;  a  dirty  job  or  trick. 

Marriages  should  be  made  upon  more  natural  mo- 
tives than  mere  dirty  interests.      Sir  IP'.  Temple. 


ch,  c/iain;     ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  30;  i,job; 


ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  %\.ng;     IH,  tften;  th,  ffiin; 


w,  icig;  wh,  icftig;  zh,  azui-e.  —See  Key. 
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4.  (Applied  to  tlie  weather)  foul;  sleety; 
rainy;  sloppy;  uncomfortable. 

When  this  snow  is  dissolved  a  great  deal  of  diyty 
weather  will  follow.  J^r.  TLiyUir. 

Dirty  (dert'i),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dirtied;  ppr. 
dirtying.  1.  To  defile;  to  make  filthy;  to  soil; 
as,  to  dirty  the  clothes  or  hands. 

For  thine,  my  dear  Dick,  give  me  leave  to  speak 
plain. 

Like  a  very  foul  mop,  dirty  more  than  they  clean. 

S7Uljt. 

■2.  To  tarnish;  to  sully;  to  scandalize:  ap- 
plied to  reputation. 

Diruption  (di-rup'shon),  n.  [L.  diruptio. 
See  l)lSRUf"r.  ]  A  bursting  or  rending  asun- 
der.  See  Disruption. 

Dis-  (dis),  a  prefix  or  inseparable  preposition, 
from  the  Latin,  denoting  separation,  a  part- 
ing from;  hence  it  has  the  force  of  a  priva- 
tive and  negative,  or  reversal  of  the  action 
implied  in  the  word  to  whicli  it  is  prefixed, 
as  in  rfisarm,  disohlige,  disagree.  In  many 
cases  it  retains  its  primary  sense  of  separa- 
tion, as  in  distribute,  disconnect. 

Disability  (dis-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  neg. 
01-  priv.,  and  ability.]  1.  Want  of  compe- 
tent natural  or  bodily  power,  strengtli,  or 
ability;  wealiness;  impotence;  as,  disability 
arising  from  infirmity  or  broken  limbs. 

Chatham  refused  to  see  him,  pleading  his  disability. 

Bancroft. 

2.  Want  of  competent  intellectual  power  or 
strength  of  mind;  incapacity;  as,  the  dis- 
ability of  a  deranged  person  to  reason  or  to 
make  contracts.  —  3.  Want  of  competent 
means  or  instruments;  inability.  —  4.  Want 
of  legal  qualifications;  legal  incapacity;  the 
state  of  being  legally  incapacitated;  incapa- 
city to  do  any  legal  act.  It  is  divided  into 
two  classes,  absoi»(e  partial.  Absolute 
disability,  as  outlawry,  excommunication, 
attainder,  while  it  continues,  wholly  dis- 
ables the  person;  partial  disability  incluiles 
infancy,  idiotcy,  lunacy,  drunkenness,  and 
coverture. 

This  disadvantage  which  the  Dissenters  at  present 
lie  under,  of  a  disability  to  receive  Church  prefer- 
ments, will  be  easily  remedied  by  the  repeal  of  the 
test.  Swift. 

— Disability,  Inability.  Disability  implies 
deprivation  or  loss  of  power,  inability  in- 
dicates rather  inherent  want  of  power. 
One  declines  an  office  from  inability  to  dis- 
charge its  duties,  but  is  not  elected  to  it 
from  some  external  disability  disqualifying 
him  for  being  chosen.— Syn.  Weakness,  in- 
ability, incompetence,  impotence,  incapa- 
city. 

Disable  (dis-a'bl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  disabled; 
ppr.  disabling.   [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and  able.] 

1.  To  render  unable;  to  deprive  of  compe- 
tent natural  strength  or  power;  to  weaken 
so  as  to  render  incapable  of  action ;  as,  a 
fleet  is  disabled  by  a  storm  or  by  a  battle;  a 
ship  is  disabled  by  the  loss  of  her  masts  or 
spars. 

A  christian's  life  is  a  perpetual  exercise,  a  wrestl- 
ing and  warfare,  for  which  sensual  pleasure  disables 
hiin.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  deprive  of  mental  power,  as  by  de- 
stroying or  weakening  the  understanding.  — 

3.  To  deprive  of  adequate  means,  instru- 
ments, or  resources;  as,  a  nation  is  disabled 
to  carry  on  war  by  want  of  money;  the  loss 
of  a  ship  may  disable  a  man  to  prosecute 
commerce  or  to  pay  his  debts.— 4.  To  im- 
pair; to  diminish;  to  impoverish. 

I  have  disabled  mine  estate 
By  showing  something  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance. 

Shak. 

5.  To  deprive  of  legal  qualifications  or  com- 
petent power;  to  incapacitate;  to  render 
incapable. 

An  attainder  of  the  ancestor  corrupts  the  blood, 
and  disables  his  children  to  inherit.  Blacksto^te. 

6.  t  To  pronounce  incapable;  hence,  to  de- 
tract from  ;  to  disparage ;  to  undervalue. 
'  He  disabled  my  judgment.'  Slialc. — SYN. 
To  weaken,  unfit,  disqualify,  incapacitate. 

Disable!  (dis-a'bl),  a.  Wanting  ability.  '  Our 
disable  and  unactive  force.'  Daniell. 

Disablement  (dis-a'bl-ment),  n.  Depriva- 
tion or  want  of  power;  legal  impediment; 
disability;  weakness.  '  Disablement  io  taiie 
any  promotion.'  Baeon.  'Disablement  of 
the  (judging)  faculty.'  South. 

Disabuse  (dis-a-bOz'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
abused; ppr.  disabusing,  [i'r.  ddsabuser,  to 
disabuse.  See  Abuse.]  To  free  from  mis- 
take ;  to  undeceive ;  to  disentangle  from 
fallacy  or  deception;  to  set  right;  as,  it  is 
our  duty  to  disabuse  ourselves  of  false  no- 
tions and  prejudices. 

If  men  are  now  sufficiently  enlightened  to  disabuse 


themselves  of  artifice,  hypocrisy,  and  superstition, 
they  will  consider  this  event  as  an  era  in  their  history. 

y.  Adams. 

Dr.  Horne  justly  supposed  that  the  admirers  of 
Hume  were  more  likely  to  be  disabused  of  their 
error  by  the  fear  of  derision,  than  by  any  force  of 
argumentation.  Knox. 

Disaccommodate  (dis-ak-kom'mo-dat),  v.t. 
pret.  &  pp.  disaccommodated ;  pjjr.  disac- 
eommodating.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and  accom- 
modate.] To  put  to  inconvenience.  [Rare.] 

I  hope  this  will  not  disacconttnodate  you. 

Bf.  ll'arburton. 

Disaccommodation    ( dis'ak-kom-mo-dii"- 

slion),/j.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and  accommoda- 
tion. ]  State  of  being  unfit,  unsuited,  or  un- 
prepared. Kale. 
Disaccord t  (dis-ak-kord'),  v.i.  [Prefix  dis, 
neg.,  and  accord.]  To  disagree;  to  refuse 
assent. 

But  she  did  disaccord, 
Ne  could  her  liking  to  his  love  apply.  Spenser. 

Disaccordant  (dis-ak-kord'ant),  a.  Not  ac- 
cordant; not  agreeing. 

Disaccustom  (dis-ak-kus'tum),  v.t.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  accustom.]  To  destroy  tlie 
force  of  habit  in  by  disuse;  to  render  un- 
accustomed; as,  lie  has  disaccustomed  him- 
self to  exercise. 

Disacidify  (dis-a-sid'i-fi),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  acidify.]  To  deprive  of  the  qua- 
lity of  acidity;  to  free  from  acid ;  to  neu- 
tralize the  acid  present  in. 

Disacknowledge  t  (dis-ak-nolej),  v.  t.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  priv.,  and  acknowledge.]  To  deny; 
to  disown. 

By  words  and  oral  expressions  verbally  to  deny 
and  disack)ioivledge  it.  South. 

Disacquaintt  (dis-ak-kwanf),  v.t.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv. ,  and  acquaint.  ]  To  render  unfa- 
miliar or  unacquainted;  to  estrange. 

Ye  must  now  disacquaiJit  and  estrange  yourselves 
from  the  sour  old  wine  of  Moses'  law.  Udall. 
My  sick  heart  with  dismal  smart 
Is  disacquatuted  never.  Herrick. 

DisaCQLuaintance  (dis-ak-kwant'ans),  n. 
Neglect  or  disuse  of  familiarity  or  familiar 
knowledge. 

Conscience  by  a  long  neglect  of,  and  disacquaint- 
ance  with  itself,  contracts  an  inveterate  rust  or  soil. 
South. 

Disadorn  (dis-ad-orn'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  adorn.]   To  deprive  of  ornaments. 

Deform  his  beard  and  disadorn  thy  head.  Cojigreve. 

Disadvancet  (dis-ad-vansO,  v.t.  or  i.  To 
check;  to  halt;  to  lower;  to  draw  back. 

Forred  him  his  shield  to  disadvayice.  SpcJiser. 

Disadvantage  (dis-ad-van'tiij),  n.  [Prefix 
dts,  jiiiv. ,  and  advantage.]  1.  Absence  or 
deprivation  of  advantage;  that  which  pre- 
vents success  or  renders  it  difficult;  a  state 
not  favourable  to  successful  operation;  any 
unfavourable  circumstance  or  state;  as,  tlie 
army  commenced  an  attack  on  the  enemy, 
notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  its 
position. 

I  was  .  .  .  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  un- 
known by  sight  to  any  of  you.  Burke. 

2.  Loss;  injury;  prejudice  to  interest,  fame, 
credit,  profit,  or  other  good;  as,  to  sell  goods 
to  disadvantage. 

They  would  throw  a  construction  on  his  conduct  to 
his  disadvantage  before  the  public.  Baytcroft. 

Syn.  Detriment,  injury,  hurt,  drawback, 
harm,  loss,  damage. 

Disadvantage!  (dis-ad-van'taj),  v.t.  To 
injure  in  interest;  to  do  something  preju- 
dicial or  injurious  to. 

Violences,  so  far  from  advancing  Christianity,  ex- 
tremely weaken  and  disadvantage  it.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Disadvantageable  t  (dis-ad-van'taj-a-bi),  a. 
Not  advantageous;  contrary  to  profit ;  pro- 
ducing loss. 

Hasty  selling  is  commonly  as  disadvaJitageable  as 
interest.  Bacon. 

Disadvantageous  (dis-ad'van-taj"us),  ff. 
1.  Attended  with  disadvantage ;  unfavour- 
able to  success  or  prosperity;  inconvenient; 
not  adapted  to  promote  interest,  reputa- 
tion, or  other  good ;  as,  the  situation  of  an 
army  is  disadvantageous  for  attack  or  de- 
fence; we  are  apt  to  view  characters  in  tlie 
mostdisadijaniasreoMslights.— 2.  t  Unfavour- 
able; biassed  or  characterized  by  prejudice. 

Whatever  disadvaittageous  sentiments  we  may 
entertain  of  mankind,  they  are  always  found  to  be 
prodigal  both  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  public  justice.  Hume. 

Disadvantageously  (dis-ad'van-taj"us-li), 
adv.  In  a  manner  not  favouralde  to  suc- 
cess or  to  interest,  profit,  or  reputation; 
with  loss  or  inconvenience. 

Disadvantageousness  (dis-ad'van-taj"us- 
nes),  n.  Unfavourableness  to  success;  in- 
convenience; loss. 


Disadventuret  (dis-ad-ven'tur),  n.  [Prefix 
dis,  in  a  bad  sense,  equivalent  to  mis,  and 
adventure.  ]  Misfortune. 

Such  as  esteem  themselves  most  secure,  even  then 
fall  soonest  into  disadventure.      Sir  IV.  Raleigh. 

Disadventurous  t  (dis-ad-ven'tiir-us),  a. 

I'nprosperous.  Spenser. 
Disad'Vise  (dis-ad-viz'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  and 

advise.  ]  To  advise  against;  to  dissuade  from; 

to  deter  by  advice.    [Rare.  ] 

I  had  a  clear  reason  to  disadvise  the  purchase  of 
it.  Boyle. 

Disaffect  (dis-af-fekf),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  and 
affect.]  1.  To  alienate  affection;  tomakeless 
friendly  to;  to  make  less  faithful  to  a  person, 
party,  or  cause,  or  less  zealous  to  support  it; 
to  make  discontented  or  unfriendly;  as,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  disaffect  the  army. — 

2.  t  To  lack  affection  or  esteem  for;  to  dis- 
dain; to  dislike. 

Making  plain  that  truth,  which  my  charity  per- 
suades me  the  most  part  of  them  disaffect,  only  be- 
cause it  hath  not  been  well  represented  to  them. 

Cltillingiuorth. 

3.  t  To  throw  into  disorder. 

It  disaffects  the  bowels,  entangles  and  distorts  the 
entrails.  Hammond. 

4.  t  To  shun;  as,  to  disaffect  society. 
Disaffected  (dis-af-fekt'ed),  p.  and  a.  [Pre- 
fix dts,  priv.,  and  affected.]  1.  Having  tlie 
affections  alienated;  indisposed  to  favour 
or  support;  unfriendly;  discontented:  usu- 
ally applied  to  persons  who  are  hostile  to 
an  existing  government. 

By  denying  civil  worship  to  the  emperor's  statues, 
which  the  custom  then  was  to  give,  they  were  pro- 
ceeded against  as  disaffected  to  the  emperor. 

Stitlingfleet. 

2.  Morllid;  diseased.  Hudibras. 
DisaflFectedly  (dis-af-fekt'ed-li),  adv.    In  a 
disaffected  manner. 

DisafFectedness  (dis-af-fekt'ed-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  lieing  disaffected. 

Disaffection  (dis-af-fek'shon),  n.  1.  Aliena- 
tion of  aftection,  attachment,  or  good-will; 
want  of  affection;  or  more  generally,  posi- 
tive enmity,  dislike,  or  unfriendliness;  dis- 
loyalty; as,  the  disaffection  of  people  to 
their  prince  or  govemmeiit;  the  disaffection 
of  allies;  disaffection  to  religion.— 2.t  In  a 
physical  sense,  disorder;  bad  constitution. 
[Rare.] 

The  disease  took  its  origin  merely  from  the  disaf- 
fection of  the  part.  Wiseman. 

Syn.  Unfriendliness,  ill-wiU,  alienation,  dis- 
loyalty, enmity,  hostility. 
Disaffectionate(dis-af-fek's!ion-at),  a.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  priv.,  and  affectionate.]    Not  well 
disposed;  not  friendly;  disaffected. 
A  beautiful  but  disaffectionate  and  disobedient  wife. 

Hayley. 

Disaffirm  (dis-af-ferm'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  affirm.]  1.  To  deny;  to  contradict.— 2.  In 
law,  to  overthrow  or  annul,  as  a  judicial 
decision,  by  a  contrary  judgment  of  a  su- 
perior tribunal. 

Disaffirmance  (dis-af-ferm'ans),  n.  1. 1  De- 
nial; negation;  refutation.  'A  demonstra- 
tion in  disaffirmance  of  anything  that  is 
affirmed.'  Sir  M.  Hale. — 2.  In  law,  over- 
throw or  annulment,  by  the  decision  of  a 
superior  tribunal;  as,  disaffirmance  of  judg- 
ment. 

Disafflrmation(dis-aff6rm-a"shon),  n.  Act 

of  disaffirming;  disaffirmance. 
Disafforest  (dis-af-fo'rest),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
and  afforest]  To  reduce  from  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  forest  to  the  state  of  common 
ground;  to  strip  of  forest  laws  and  their 
oppressive  privileges. 

By  Charter  9  Henry  ill.,  many  forests  were  dis- 
afforested. Blackstone. 

Disaggregate  (dis-ag'gre-gat),  v.t.  [Prefix 
dis,  and  aggregate.]  To  separate  an  aggre- 
gate mass  into  its  component  parts. 

Disaggregation  (dis-ag'gre-ga"shon),  n.  The 
act  or  operation  of  separating  an  aggregate 
body  into  its  component  parts. 

Disagree  (dis-a-gre'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
agreed; ppr.  disagreeing.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
and  agree.]  1.  To  differ;  to  be  not  accord- 
ant or  coincident;  to  be  not  the  same;  to 
be  not  exactly  similar;  as,  two  ideas  disagree 
when  they  are  not  the  same,  or  when  they 
are  not  exactly  alike;  narratives  of  the  same 
fact  often  disagree. 

The  mind  clearly  and  infallibly  perceives  all  dis- 
tinct ideas  to  disagree;  that  is,  the  one  not  to  be  the 
other.  Locke. 

2.  To  differ,  as  in  opinion;  as,  the  best  judges 
sometimes  disagree. 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  I  Pope. 

3.  To  be  unsuitable;  as,  medicine  sometimes 
disagrees  with  the  patient;  food  often  dis- 
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agrees  with  the  stomach  or  the  taste. — 
■I.'  To  differ;  to  be  in  opposition;  not  to  ac- 
cord or  harmonize. 

They  reject  the  plainest  sense  of  Scripture,  because 
it  seems  to  disagree  with  what  they  call  reason. 

Atterbiiry. 

5.  To  be  in  a  state  of  discord;  to  quarrel. 

ITnited  tluis,  we  will  hereafter  use 

Mutual  concession,  and  the  gods,  induc'd 

Uy  our  accord,  shall  disagree  no  more.  Cowper, 

SvN.  To  differ,  vary,  dissent. 
Disagreeable  (dis-a-gre'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  agreeable.]  1.  Not  agreeable;  un- 
suitable; not  conformable;  not  congruous. 

Some  demon  had  forced  her  to  a  conduct  disagree- 
able  to  her  sincerity.  Broome. 

2.  Unpleasing;  offensive  to  the  mind  or  to 
the  senses;  repugnant;  as,  behaviour  may 
be  disagreeable  to  our  minds;  food  may  be 
disagreeable  to  the  taste. 

That  which  is  disagreeable  to  one  is  many  times 
agreeable  to  another,  or  disagreeable  in  a  less  de- 
gree. IVollaslon. 

3.  t  Not  agreeing;  discordant,  discrepant. 
Disagreeableness  (dis-a-gre'a-bl-nes),  n. 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  disagreeable ; 
unsuitableness  ;  contrariety.  —  2.  Unplea- 
santness; offensiveness  to  the  mind  or  to  the 
senses;  as,  the  disagreeableness  of  another's 
manners;  the  disagreeableness  of  a  taste, 
somid,  or  smell. 

Disagreeably  (dis-a-gre'a-bli),  adv.  Unsuit- 
ably; unpleasantly;  offensively. 

Disagreeancet  (dis-a-gre-ans),  n.  Disagree- 
ment. 

There  is  x\o  disagreeaiice  where  is  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  consent  of  mind  together  in  one  accord. 

Vdall. 

Disagreement  (dis-a-gi-g'ment),  n.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  agreement.]  1.  Want  of 
agreement;  difference,  either  in  form  or 
essence;  dissimilitude;  diversity;  as,  the 
disagreement  of  two  ideas,  of  two  pictures, 
of  two  stories  or  narrations. 

They  carry  plain  and  evident  notes  either  of  dis. 
agreement  ox  afhnity.  Ji'oodivard. 

2.  Difference  of  opinion  or  sentiments. 

As  touching  their  several  opinions  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  sacraments,  in  truth  their  disagreeynent  is 
not  great.  Hooker. 

3.  Unsuitableness;  unfitness. 

From  these  different  relations  of  different  things 
there  necessarily  arises  an  agreement  or  disagree- 
^nent  of  some  thnigs  to  others.  Clarke. 

4.  A  falling  out;  a  quarrel;  discord.— Stn. 
Difference,  diversity,  unlikeness,  discrep- 
ancy, variance,  dissent,  misunderstanding, 
dissension,  division,  dispute,  discord. 

Disallieget  (dis-al-lejO,  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  allegiance,  influenced  by  liege.] 
To  alienate  from  allegiance. 

And  what  greater  dividing  than  by  a  pernicious 
and  hostile  peace,  to  disalliege  a  whole  feudary 
kingdom  from  the  ancient  dominion  of  England? 

Millon. 

Disallow  (dis-al-lou'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  neg. , 
and  alloio.]  1.  To  refuse  permission;  not 
to  permit;  to  refuse  to  sanction;  not  to 
grant;  not  to  make  or  regard  as  lawful;  not 
to  authorize;  to  disapprove. 

They  disallowed  self-defence,  second  marriages, 
and  usury.  Bentley. 

2.  To  testify  dislike  or  disapprobation;  to 
refuse  assent. 

But  if  her  father  shall  disallow  her  in  the  day  that 
he  heareth;  not  any  of  her  vows  or  her  bonds  .  .  . 
shall  stand.  Num.  xxx.  5. 

3.  Not  to  approve;  not  to  receive;  to  reject; 
to  disown. 

To  whom  coming,  as  unto  a  living  stone,  disallowed 
indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God,  and  precious. 

I  Pet.  ii.  4. 

4.  Not  to  allow;  to  reject  or  strike  out,  as 
illegal,  unnecessary,  unauthorized,  and  the 
like;  as,  the  auditor  di'saiioMied  a  number  of 
items  in  the  account.— Syn.  To  disapprove, 
prohibit,  censure,  condemn,  reject. 

Disallow  (dis-al-lou'),  v.i.  To  refuse  per- 
mission or  assent;  not  to  permit. 

What  follows  if  we  disalloiu  of  this?  Shak. 

Disallowable  (dis-al-lou'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
dis,  neg.,  and  allowable.]  Not  allowable; 
not  to  be  suffered  or  permitted. 

Disallowableness  (dis-al-lou'a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  disallowable. 

Disallowance  (dis-al-lou'ans),  11.  Disappro- 
bation; refusal  to  admit  or  permit;  prohi- 
bition; rejection. 

God  accepts  of  a  thing  suitable  for  him  to  receive, 
and  for  us  to  give,  where  he  does  not  declare  his 
refusal  and  disallo7cance  of  it.  Sout/i. 

DisallyCdis-al-liO,  f  .i.  [Prefix  dis  =  mis,  in 
a  bad  sense.]  To  join  in,  or  as  in,  an  unholy 
or  illegal  alliance.  'So  loosely  disallied 
their  nuptials.'  Milton,  Sams.  Agon.  1.  1022. 


Disanchort  (dis-angk'er),  v.t.  [Dis  and  an- 
chor.] To  force  from  its  anchors,  as  a  ship; 
to  raise  the  anchor  of;  to  free  from  the 
anchor 

Disangelical  t  (dis-an-jel'ik-al),  a.  [Prefix 
dis,  neg.,  and  angelical.]   Not  angelical. 

Disanimate  (dis-an'i-mat), -y.^.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  animate.]  1. 1  "To  deprive  of  life. 
Cudworth. — 2.  To  deprive  of  spirit  or  cour- 
age; to  discourage;  to  dishearten;  to  deject. 
[Rare.] 

The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love  among  his 
subjects,  as  it  disanimates  his  enemies.  Shak. 

Disanimation  (dis-an'i-ma"shon),  11.  1. 1  Pri- 
vation of  life.  'Affections  wliich  depend  on 
life,  and  depart  upon  disanimation.'  Sir  T. 
Browne. — 2.  Tlie  act  of  discouraging;  de- 
pression of  spirits.    [Rare.  ] 

Disannex  (dis-an-neks'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  and 
annex.]   To  separate;  to  disunite. 

Disannul  (dis-an-nul'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  in- 
teus.,  and  annul.]  To  make  void;  to  annul; 
to  deprive  of  force  or  authority;  to  cancel. 

Now  trust  me  were  it  not  against  our  laws, 
Against  my  crown,  my  oath,  my  dignity. 
Which  princes,  would  they,  may  not  disartjizil. 
My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee.  Shak. 

DisannuUer  (dis-an-nul'er),  n.  One  who 
makes  null.    Beau.  &  Fl. 

Disannulment  (dis-an-nul'ment),  n.  An- 
nulment. 

Disanoint  (dis-an-oinf),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
pviv.,  and  anoint.]  To  render  consecration 
of  invalid;  to  deprive  of  the  effects  of  being 
anointed.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

After  they  have  juggled  and  paltered  with  the 
world,  banded  and  borne  arms  against  their  king,  di- 
vested him,  disaitcinted  him,  nay  cursed  him,  all  over 
in  their  pulpits.  Milton. 

Disapparel  (dis-ap-pa'rel),  V.  t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  apparel]  To  disrobe;  to  strip  of 
raiment. 

Disappear  (dis-ap-per'),  v.i.  [Dis  and  ap- 
pear.] 1.  To  vanish  from  the  sight;  to  recede 
from  the  view;  to  go  away  or  out  of  sight; 
to  cease  to  appear  or  to  be  perceived;  to  be 
no  longer  seen. 

The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading 
colours,  and,  if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and 
disappear.  Locke. 
The  black  earth  yawns:  the  mortal  disappears: 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.  Te7t}tyso7i. 

2.  To  cease,  or  seem  to  cease,  to  be  or 
exist;  as,  the  epidemic  has  disappeared. 

Disappearance  (dis-ap-per'ans),  n.  Act  of 
disappearing;  removal  from  sight. 

Disappendency  (dis-ap-pend'en-si),  71.  De- 
tachment from  a  former  connection;  sepa- 
ration. Burn. 

Disappoint  (dis-ap-poinf),  v.t.  [Fr.  disap- 
pomter,  lit.  to  remove  from  an  appointment.] 

1.  To  defeat  of  expectation,  wish,  hope,  de- 
sire, or  intention;  to  frustrate;  to  balk;  to 
hinder  from  the  possession  or  enjoyment  of 
that  which  was  intended,  desired,  hoped, 
or  expected ;  as,  a  man  is  disappointed 
of  his  hopes  or  expectations,  or  his  liopes, 
desires,  intentions,  or  expectations  are  dis- 
appointed; a  bad  season  disappoints  the 
farmer  of  his  crops;  a  defeat  disappoints  an 
enemy  of  his  spoil. 

without  counsel  purposes  are  disappointed. 

Prov.  XV.  22. 

2.  To  frustrate;  to  hinder  of  intended  effect; 
to  foil. 

The  retiring  foe 
Shrinks  from  the  wound,  and  disappoints  the 
blow.  Addison. 

Syn.  To  frustrate,  balk,  baffle,  delude,  foil, 

defeat. 

Disappointed  (dis-ap-point'ed),  p.  and  a. 
Defeated  of  expectation,  hope,  desire,  or 
design;  having  suffered  disappointment. 

Disappointedt  (dis-ap-point'ed),  a.  [Prefix 
dis,  neg.,  and  appointed.]  Not  or  ill  ap- 
pointed or  prepared;  unprepared. 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd.  Shak. 

Disappointment  (dis-ap-point'ment),  n. 
Defeat  or  failure  of  expectation,  hope,  wish, 
desire,  or  intention;  miscarriage  of  design  or 
plan. 

If  we  hope  for  things,  of  which  we  have  not  thor- 
oughly considered  the  value,  our  disappoifttment 
will  be  greater  than  our  pleasure  in  the  fruition  of 
them.  Addiso7i. 

Disappreciate  (dis-ap-pre'shi-at),  i>.  t.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  and  appreciate.  ]  To  undervalue;  not 
to  appreciate. 

Disapprobation  (dis-ap'pr6-ba"shon),  n. 
[Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and  approbation.]  The  act 
of  disapproving;  disapproval;  tlie  act  of  the 
mind  which  condemns  what  is  supposed  to 
be  wrong,  whether  the  act  is  expressed  or 
not;  censure,  expressed  or  unexpressed. 


We  have  ever  expressed  the  most  unqualified  dis- 
approbation of  all  the  steps.  Bitrke. 

Disapprobatory  (dis-ap'pro-ba-to-ri),  a. 
Containing  disapprobation;  tending  to  dis- 
approve. 

Disappropriate  (dis-ap-pro'pri-at),  a.  [Dis 
and  appropriate.  ]  Not  appropriated,  or  not 
possessing  appropriated  church  property;  a 
disappropriate  church  is  one  from  which 
the  appropriated  parsonage,  glebe,  and 
tithes  are  severed. 

The  appropriation  may  be  severed  and  the  church 
become  disappropriate,  two  ways  BlackstoJie. 

Disappropriate  (dis-ap-pro'pri-at), D.t  1.  To 
remove  from  individual  possession  or  owner- 
ship. 

How  nmch  more  law-like  were  it  to  assist  nature 
in  disappropriating  that  evil,  which  by  continuing 
proper  becomes  destructive.  Milton. 

2.  Specifically,  to  sever  or  separate,  as  an 
appropriation;  to  withdraw  from  an  appro- 
priate use. 

The  appropriations  of  the  several  parsonages 
would  have  been,  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law, 
disappropriated.  Blackstone. 

3.  To  deprive  of  appropriated  property,  as 
a  church;  to  release  from  possession. 

Disappropriation  (dis-ap-pr6'])ri-a"shon), 
n.  1.  The  act  of  withdrawing  from  its  ap- 
propriate use.  Specifically— 2.  The  act  of 
alienating  church  property  from  the  pur- 
pose for  whicli  it  was  designed. 

Disapproval  (dis-ap-prbv'al),  n.  Disappro- 
bation; dislike.  'There  being  not  a  word 
let  fall  from  them  in  disapproval  of  that' 
opinion.'  Glanvill. 

Disapprove  (dis-ap-prov'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
disap2)roved;  ppr.  disapproving.  [Prefix 
dis.  priv.,  and  approve;  Fr.  disapprouver.] 

1.  To  dislike;  to  condemn  in  opinion  or  judg- 
ment; to  censure  as  wrong;  as,  we  often  dis- 
approve the  conduct  of  others  or  public 
measures,  whether  we  express  an  opinion 
or  not.— 2.  To  refuse  otficial  approbation  to; 
to  reject,  as  not  approved  of ;  to  decline  to 
sanction ;  as,  the  sentence  of  the  court- 
martial  was, disapproved  bytlie  commander- 
in-chief. 

Disapprove  (dis-ap-prov'),  v.i.  To  express 
or  feel  disapproval.  It  is  generally  followed 
by  of;  as,  to  disapprove  0/ behaviour. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  ever  dis- 
approve where  the  thing  objected  to  is  the  execution 
of  some  order  unquestionably  proceeding  from  the 
Emperor.  Brotcghayn. 

Disapprovingly  (dis-ap-prijv'ing-li),  adjv. 
By  disapprobation. 

Disard  t  (dis-ard'),  n.  [A.  Sax.  dysig,  foolish.  ] 
A  foolish  fellow;  a  dizzard. 

Disarm  (dis-arm'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. ,  and 
arm.]  1.  To  deprive  of  arms;  to  take  the 
arms  or  weapons  from,  usually  by  force  or 
authority;  as,  he  disarmed  his  foes;  the 
prince  gave  orders  to  disarm  his  subjects: 
with  of  before  the  thing  taken  away;  as,  to 
disarm  one  of  his  weapons.  Specifically — 

2.  To  reduce  to  a  peace  footing,  as  an  army  or 
navy. — 3.  To  deprive  of  means  of  attack  or 
defence;  to  render  innocuous  or  defence- 
less; as,  to  dimrnx  a  venomous  serpent. 

Security  disarvis  the  best  appointed  army. 

Fuller. 

4.  To  deprive  of  force,  strength,  means  of 
annoyance,  or  power  to  terrify;  to  render 
harmless;  to  quell;  as,  to  disarm  rage  or 
passion;  religion  disarms  death  of  its  ter- 
rors. 

Disarm  (dis-arm'),  v.i.  To  lay  do^vn  arms: 
specifically,  to  reduce  armaments  to  a  peace 
footing;  to  dismiss  or  disband  troops;  as,  the 
nations  were  then  disarming. 

Disarmament  (dis-arm'a-ment),  n.  Act  of 
disarming;  the  reduction  of  military  and 
naval  forces  from  a  war  to  a  peace  footing. 

Disarmature  (dis-arm'a-tiir).  n.  The  act 
of  disarming;  the  act  of  divesting  one's  self 
or  another  of  any  equipment;  divestiture. 

On  the  universities,  which  have  illegally  dropt 
philosophy  and  its  training  from  their  course  of  dis- 
cipline, will  lie  the  responsibility  of  this  singular  and 
dangerous  disarmatitre.  Sir  It'.  Hainilton. 

Disarmed  (dis-armd'),  p.  and  a.  1.  Deprived 
of  arms;  stripped  of  tlie  means  of  defence 
or  annoyance;  rendered  hariTiless;  subdued. 
2.  InJ^^'^•.  a  term  applied  to  an  animal  or 
bird  of  prey  without  claws,  teeth,  or  beak. 

Disarmer  (dis-ann'er),  n.  One  w  ho  disarms. 

Disarrange  (dis-a-ranj'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  arrange.]  To  put  out  of  order; 
to  unsettle  or  disturb  the  order  or  due  ar- 
rangement of;  to  derange. 

This  disarranges  all  our  established  ideas. 

IVarton. 

We  could  hardly  alter  one  word,  or  disarrange  one 
member  without  spoiling  it.  Few  sentences  are  to 
be  found  more  finished  or  more  happy.  Blair. 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  locft;     g,  £ro;  j,job; 


ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ivng;     TH,  <7ien;  th,  ttin;    w,  ioig,   wh,  w/iig;   zh,  a?ure.— See  Key. 
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Disarrangement  (dis-a-ranj'ment),  n.  Tlie 
act  of  disturbing  order  or  method;  disorder. 

Disarray  (dis-a-ra*),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  array.]  1.  To  undress;  to  divest  of 
elotlies.  'Half  disarrayed  as  to  her  rest.' 
Tennyson.— 2.  To  throw  Into  disorder;  to 
rout,  as  troops. 

Great  Amythaon,  who  with  fiery  steeds 

Oft  disarr^jyed  the  foes  in  battle  ranged.  Fenton. 

Disarray  (dis-a-ra'),  v.  i.  To  undress  or  strip 
one's  self. 

Disarray  (dis-a-ra'),  n.  1.  Disorder;  confu- 
sion; loss  or  want  of  array  or  regular  order. 

Disarray  and  shameful  rout  ensue.  Drydeii. 
2.  Undress. 

And  him  behold  a  wicked  hag  did  stalke, 

In  ragged  robes  and  filthy  disaray.  Spenser. 

Disarticulate  ( dis-ar-tik'u-lat ),  v.  t.  To 
divide,  separate,  or  sunder  the  joints  of. 

Disassentt  (dis-as-senf),  n.  Dissent.  'As- 
sent or  rf/sdssent.'  Hall, 

Disassentert  (dis-as-sent'6r),  n.  One  who 
refuses  to  assent  or  concur;  a  dissenter. 
State  Trials. 

Disassiduityt  (dis-as-si-dii'i-ti),  n.  [Prefix 
dis,  neg.,  and  assidtiity.]  Want  of  as- 
siduity or  care ;  want  of  attention;  inatten- 
tion; carelessness. 

He  came  in  .  .  .  and.  through  disassidicity,  drew 
the  curtain  between  himself  and  her  grace. 

Sir  R.  Na7i7iton. 

Disassociate  (dis-as-so'shi-at),  v.t.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  associate.]  To  disunite;  to 
disconnect  things  associated.  'Our  mind 
disassociating)  herself  from  tlie  body. '  Florio. 

Disaster  (diz-as'ter),  n.  [Fr.  disastre;  It. 
disastro — dis,  and  L.  astrum,  Gr.  astron,  a 
star.  A  word  of  astrological  origin.  Com- 
pare the  adj.  disastrous  v/ithill-stari-ed;  and 
see  Star.]  1. 1  An  unfavourable  aspect  of 
a  star  or  planet ;  an  ill  portent ;  a  blast  or 
stroke  of  an  unfavourable  planet.  '  Dis- 
asters in  tlie  sun.'  Shak. — 2.  Misfortune; 
mishap ;  calamity;  any  unfortunate  event, 
especially  a  sudden  misfortune ;  as,  we  met 
with  many  disasters  on  the  road. 

Nor  will  it  be  less  my  duty  faithfully  to  record  d/s- 
asters  mingled  with  triumphs,  and  great  national 
crimes  and  follies  far  more  humiliating  than  any  dis- 
aster. Macaiilay. 

— Misfortune,  Calamity,  Disaster.  See  under 
Misfortune.— Syn.  Misfortune,  mishap, 
calamity,  mischance,  misadventure,  adver- 
sity, blow,  infliction,  catastroplie,  reverse. 
Disaster  t  (diz-as'ter),  V.  t.  1.  To  blast  by  the 
stroke  of  an  unlucky  planet.  Spe7iser.~ 
2.  To  injure;  to  afflict.  Thomson. — 3.  To 
blemish;  to  disflgm-e. 

The  holes  where  eyes  should  be  which  pitifully 
disaster  the  cheeks.  Shak. 

Disasterly t  (diz-as'ter-li),  adv.  Disastrously. 

Drayton. 

Disastrous  (diz-as'trus),  a.  1.  Gloomy;  dis- 
mal; threatening  disaster. 

As  when  the  sun  .  .  . 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds.  Milton. 

2.  Unlucky;  unfortunate ;  calamitous ;  oc- 
casioning loss  or  injury  ;  as,  the  day  was 
disastrous ;  the  battle  proved  disastrous. 

Fly  the  pursuit  of  my  disastrous  love.  Drydeii, 

Disastrously  (diz-as'trus-li),  adv.  Unfor- 
tunately; in  a  dismal  manner. 
Disastrousness  (diz-as'trus-nes),  n.  Unfor- 

tunatLUtss;  ealamitousness. 
Disattacll  (dis-at-tachO,  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 

priv.,  anil  nttucli.]  To  unfasten;  to  unloose; 

to  sever;  to  break  the  connection  of. 
Disattachment  (dis-at-tach'ment),  n.  The 

act  of  uulixiiiL;,  or  state  of  being  unfixed; 

disengagement;  separation;  detachment. 
Disauthorize  (dis-a'thor-iz),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis, 

priv.,  and  authorize.]   To  deprive  of  credit 

or  authority.    [Rare.  ] 

Disavaunce.t  v.t.    [Fr.]    To  drive  back. 

Clidueer. 

Disaventure.t  n.  [Fr.]  Misfortune.  Chau- 
cer. 

Disavoucht  (dis-a- vouch'),  [Prefix  *'s, 
priv.,  and  «i>oj(c/i.  See  Vow.]  To  disavow. 

Disavow  (dis-a-vou'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  a«o!o.  See  Vow.]  1.  To  deny;  to  deny 
to  be  true,  as  a  fact  or  charge  respecting 
one's  self ;  as,  he  was  charged  with  embez- 
zlement, Imt  he  disavows  the  fact;  he  may 
disavow  his  name  or  signature.  Opposed  to 
oion  or  acknowledge.— 2.  To  disclaim  or  deny 
responsibility  for;  to  disown;  to  reject. 

Kings  may  say.  We  cannot  trust  this  ambassador's 
undertakings,  because  his  senate  may  disavow  him. 

Brougham. 

3.  To  disprove;  to  prove  the  contrary  of. 

Yet  can  they  never 
Toss  into  air  the  freedom  of  my  birth, 
Or  disavow  my  blood  Plantagenet's.  Ford. 


Disavowal  (dis-a-vou'al),  n.  Denial;  dis- 
owning; rejection;  repudiation. 

An  earnest  disavowal  of  fear  often  proceeds  from 
fear.  Richardson. 

Disavowancet  (dis  -  a  -  vou '  ans),  n.  Dis- 
avowal. 'Denial  and  disavowance  of  this 
point.'  South. 

Disavower  (dis-a-vou'er),  n.  One  who  dis- 
avows. 

Disavowment  t  (dis-a-vou'ment),  n.  De- 
nial; a  disowning. 

Disband  (dis  band'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  band;  Fr.  dehander.]  1.  To  dismiss 
from  m  ilitary  service ;  to  break  up,  as  a  band 
or  body  of  men  enlisted;  as,  to  disband  an 
army  or  a  regiment;  to  disband  troops. — 

2.  To  scatter;  to  disperse. 

Some  imagine  that  a  quantity  of  water,  sufficient 
to  make  such  a  deluge,  was  created  upon  that  occa- 
sion; and  when  the  business  was  done,  all  dishajided 
again,  and  annihilated.  ll'oodward. 

3.  t  To  loosen ;  to  unbind ;  to  set  free ;  to 
divorce;  to  dismiss;  to  discard. 

And  therefore  .  .  .  she  ought  to  be  disbanded. 

Mittoit. 

Disband  (dis-band'),  v.i.  1.  To  retire  from 
military  service ;  to  separate  ;  to  break  up ; 
as,  the  army,  at  tlie  close  of  the  war,  dis- 
bands. 

Our  navy  was  upon  the  point  of  disbanding. 

Baco7i. 

2.  To  separate ;  to  dissolve  connection. 
[Rare.  ] 

Human  society  may  disband,  Tillotson, 

3.  t  To  be  dissolved. 

when  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  disband. 

G,  Herbert. 

Disbandment  (dis-band'ment),  n.  The  act 
of  disbanding. 

Disbar  (dis-bar'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  disbarred; 
ppr.  disbarring.  In  law,  to  expel  from  the 
bar,  as  a  barrister;  as,  the  benchers  of  the 
four  Inns  of  Court  have  the  power  of  dis- 
barring a  barrister,  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  judges;  in  Scotland  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates can  disbar  a  member. 

Disbark  (dis-biirk'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  bark,  a  small  ship;  Fr.  dibarquer.]  To 
land  from  a  ship;  to  put  on  shore;  to  dis- 
embark.   [Rare.  ] 

Disbark  (dis-bark'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  baik.]  To  strip  off  the  bark;  to  divest 
of  bark.  'Fir-trees  unsquared  and  only 
disbarked.'  Boyle. 

Disbecomet  (d'is-be-kum'),  v.t.  To  misbe- 
come. Massinger. 

Disbelief  (dis-be-lef),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
and  belli'/.]  1.  Refusal  of  credit  or  faith; 
denial  of  belief;  unbelief. 

Our  belief  or  disbelief  of  a  thing  does  not  alter  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  Tillotson. 

2.  A  system  of  error.  '  Nugatory  disbeliefs 
wound  off  and  done  with.'  J.  Taylor. 
[Rare] 

Disbelieve  (dis-be-lev'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
bclirrrd;  )i]>r.  disbelievinri.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
and  bulicve.]  Not  to  believe;  to  hold  not  to 
be  true  or  not  to  exist ;  to  refuse  to  credit ; 
as,  some  men  disbelieve  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  and  tlie  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

Disbelieve  (dis-lie-levO,  v.i.  Not  to  believe; 
to  deny  the  tinth  of  any  position;  to  refuse 
to  believe  in  anything;  especially,  to  refuse 
belief  in  a  divine  revelation. 

As  doubt  attacked  faith,  unbelief  has  avenged  faith 
by  destroying  doubt.  Men  cease  to  doubt  when 
they  disbelieve  outright.  Card.  Manning: 

Disbeliever  ( dis-be-lev'Ar ),  n.  One  who 
refuses  belief;  one  who  denies  a  thing  to  be 
true  or  real;  an  unbeliever. 

An  humble  soul  is  frighted  into  sentiments,  because 
a  man  of  great  name  pronounces  heresy  upon  the 
contrary  sentiments,  and  casts  the  disbeliever  out 
of  the  Church.  H^atts. 

Disbench  (dis-bensh'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  bench.]  1.  To  drive  from,  or  cause  to 
leave,  a  bench  or  seat.    [Rare.  ] 

Sir,  I  hope  my  words  disbench'd  you  not.  Shak. 

2.  In  law,  to  deprive  of  the  status  and  privi- 
leges of  a  bencher. 
Disbendt  (dis-bend'),  v.t.   [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
andftejid.]  To  unbend;  to  relax;  hence,/^. 
to  render  unfit  for  efficient  action. 

As  liberty  a  courage  doth  impart. 

So  bofidage  doth  disbend,  else  break,  the  heart. 

Stirling. 

Disbindt  (dis-bind'),  v.t.    [Prefix  dis,  priv., 

nndbind.]    To  unbind ;  to  loosen.  Mede. 
Disblamet  (dis-blam'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 

and  blnnic  ]   To  exonerate  from  blame. 
Disbodiedt  (dis-bo'did),  a.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 

and/jix/y.]  Disembodied.  'Disbodied  souls.' 

Glanvill. 


Disbordt  (dis-bord'),  v.i.  [Fr.  diborder,  to 
disembark  —  de,  and  bord,  a  bank,  border.] 
To  disembark.  Chapman. 

Disboscationt  (dis-bos-ka'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  disafforesting ;  the  act  of  converting 
woodlaiul  into  arable  land.  Scott, 

Disbowel  ( dis-bou'el ),  v.t,  pret.  A  pp  dis- 
bowelled;  ppr.  disbowelling.  [Prefix  dis,  and 
boioel.]  To  takeout  the  intestines ;  to  dis- 
embowel.   Spenser.  [Rare.] 

Disbranch (dis-bransh'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  and 
branch  ]  To  cut  off  or  separate,  as  the 
liranch  of  a  tree.  [Rare.] 

Disbud  (dis-bud'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and 
bud.]  To  deprive  of  buds  or  shoots;  to  re- 
move the  buds  of,  as  a  tree,  before  they  have 
had  time  to  grow  into  young  branches.  This 
is  done  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  training, 
but  also  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  greater 
supply  of  nourisliment  for  the  development 
of  those  liuds  which  are  allowed  to  remain. 

Disburden  (dis-lier'den),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  burden.  See  Burden.]  1.  To  re- 
move a  burden  from;  to  rid  of  a  burden;  to 
relieve  of  anything  weighty,  oppressive,  or 
annoying ;  to  disencumber ;  to  unburden ; 
to  unload. 

He  did  it  to  disburden  a  conscience.  Feltham. 
My  meditations  .  .  .  will,  I  hope,  be  more  calm, 
being  thus  disburdened.  Sir  P,  Sidney, 

2.  To  lay  off  or  aside  as  oppressive  or  an- 
noying; to  get  rid  of;  to  relieve  one's  self 
ot 

I  yet  may  disburden  a  passion,  Shak, 
Disburden  all  thy  cares  on  me.  Addison. 

3.  To  discharge  the  fseces ;  to  ease  by  stool. 
Swift. — Syn.  To  unload,  discharge,  disen- 
cumber, lighten,  disembarrass,  free,  relieve. 

Disburden  (dis-ber'deu),  v.i.  To  ease  the 
mind;  to  be  relieved. 

Adam  .... 
Thus  to  disburden  sought  with  sad  complaint. 

Milton, 

Disburgeon  (dis-bei-'jon),  v,t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  burgeon.]  To  strip  of  buds  or 
burgeons. 

Disburse  (dis-bSrs'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
bursed; ppr.  disbursing.  [Prefix  dis,  and 
btirse,  i'l.  bourse,  a,  pm&e.  See  Burse.]  To 
pay  out,  as  money;  to  spend  or  lay  out;  to 
expend. 

Disbursement  (dis-bers'ment),  n.  [See  DIS- 
BURSE.] 1.  The  act  of  paying  out,  as  money 
from  a  public  or  private  chest.  —  2.  The 
money  or  sum  paid  out;  expenditure;  as,  the 
annual  disbursements  exceed  the  income. 

Disburser  (dis-bers'er),  )i.  One  who  pays 
out  or  disburses  money. 

Disburthen  (dis-ber'inen),  v.t.  and  i.  To 
disburden  (wliich  see). 

Disc,  Disk  (disk),  n.  [L.  discus.  See  DiSH 
and  Desk,]  1.  A  quoit;  a  circular  piece  of 
stone,  iron,  or  copper,  used  by  the  ancients 
in  games. 

Some  whirl  the  disk,  and  some  the  jav'lin  dart. 

Pope, 

2.  Any  fiat,  circular  plate  or  surface,  as  of  a 
piece  of  metal,  the  face  of  the  sun,  moon, 
or  a  planet,  as  it  appears  projected  in  the 
heavens,  the  width  of  the  aperture  of  a 
telescope  glass,  &c. 

So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  John  Alden  went  on 
his  errand. 

Came  to  an  open  space  and  saw  the  disJe  of  the 
ocean.  Longfellow. 

3.  In  bot.  {a)  the  name  given  to  the  markings 
on  the  woody  fibre  of  certain  trees,  as  the 
conifers,  as  seen  in  a  longitudinal  section  of 
the  wood.    These  discs  sometimes  appear 

as  simple  discs,  and 
sometimes  with  smal- 
ler circles  in  the  cen- 
tre. They  are  formed 
by  concavities  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls 
of  contiguous  tubes, 
closely  applied  to  each 
other  so  as  to  form 
lenticular  cavities  be- 
tween the  vessels,  like 
two  watch-glasses  in 
apposition.  In  the 
centre  of  the  depres- 
sion there  is  a  canal, 
often  funnel-shaped, 
and  the  part  of  the 
tube  corresponding  to 
it  being  tlius  thinner 
than  the  surrounding  texture  gives  the 
aspect  of  the  smaller  circle  in  the  centre. 
When  this  smaller  circle  appears  in  the 
centre  of  the  discs  the  woody  tissue  is  said 
to  be  glandular  or  punctated.  Figs,  a  a 
show  the  discs.    'WTien  a  thin  section  is 


Disc-bearing  Wood-cells 
of  the  Pine. 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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made  through  two  parallel  lines  of  puncta- 
tion  the  slits  or  fissures  are  seen  which  give 
rise  to  the  markings, 
as  in  fig.  b.  (b)  The 
whole  surface  of  a  leaf, 
(c)  The  central  part  of 
a  radiate  compound 
flower,  ((f)  A  projec- 
tion or  cup  at  the  base 
of  the  stamens,  wliich 
takes  a  variety  of 
foiTOS.  The  disc  con- 
sists in  some  cases  of 
rudimentary  stamens, 
in  others  of  the  modi- 
fied receptacle.  Epigynous  disc  is  on  the 
summit  of  the  ovary  when  the  latter  is 
inferior,  as  in  the  Umbelliferfe.  Hypogynous 
disc  is  under  the  ovary.    Perigynous  disc, 


Flower  of  Common  Daisy 
{Bellis  perennis), 
rr,  Ray.    d.  Disc. 


Epigynous  and  Hypo^nous  Discs. — A,  Umbelli- 
ferous flower:  d.  Disc;  o.  Ovary.  B,  Flower  of  the 
orange  family ;  d.  Disc  ;  o.  Ovary. 

one  formed  by  a  more  or  less  thick  fleshy 
substance  spread  out  upon  the  inner  wall  of 
the  calyx,  as  in  the  chen-y  and  almond. 
Discal  (disk'al),  a.    Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling a  disc. 

Discalceatet  (dis-kal'se-at),  v.t.  [L.  discal- 
ceatus,  unshod— di's,  priv.,  and  calccus,  a 
shoe.  ]  To  pull  or  strip  off  shoes  or  sandals 
from.    Cocke  mm. 

Discalceation  t  (dis-kal-se-a'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  pulling  off  the  shoes  or  sandals. 

Tlie  custom  of  discalceation,  or  putting  off  tlieir 
shoes  at  meals,  is  conceived  to  have  been  done,  as  by 
that  means  keeping  their  beds  clean. 

Sir  T.  Bro7U}ie. 

Discampt  (dis-kamp'),  v.t.  To  force  from  a 
camp.  Holland. 

Discander  t  (dis-kand'er),  v.i.  To  squander. 

See  DisCANDY. 

Discandy  (dis-kan'di),  v.i.  [Prefix  dis,  and 
candy.]  To  melt;  to  dissolve.  [Obsolete 
and  American.  ] 

My  brave  Egyptians  all. 
By  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm, 
Lie  graveless.  Shak. 

[This  is  the  common  reading  of  this  passage: 
the  old  editions,  followed  by  Knight,  have 
discandering.\ 

Discapacitate  (dis-ka-pas'i-tat),  v.t.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  priv.,  and  capacitate.]  To  incapaci- 
tate. 

Discard  (dis-kard'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  card.  The  Sp.  descartar  is  to  throw 
cards  out  of  one's  hands  at  certain  games; 
hence,  to  put  away,  to  reject.]  1.  To  throw 
out  of  the  hand,  applied  to  such  cards  as 
are  not  played  in  the  course  of  the  game. — 

2.  To  dismiss  from  service  or  employment, 
or  from  society;  to  cast  off. 

They  blame  the  favourites,  and  think  it  nothing 
extraordinary  that  the  queen  should  .  .  .  resolve  to 
discard  tht^m.  Sivift. 

3.  To  thrust  away;  to  reject;  as,  to  discard 
prejudices. 

A  man  discards  the  follies  of  boyhood.  ^.  Taylor. 
Syn.  To  dismiss,  reject,  cast  off,  discharge, 
cashier. 

Discard  (dis-kard'),  v.i.  In  card-playing,  to 
throw  out  of  the  hand  such  cards  as  are 
not  to  be  played  in  the  course  of  the  game. 

The  players  take  up  their  cards,  and  either  proceed 
to  play  them  or  to  discard.  Eng.  Ency. 

Discard  (dis-kard^,  n.  In  card -playing, 
(a)  the  act  of  throwing  out  of  the  hand  such 
cards  as  are  unnecessary  in  the  game. 

After  the  discard,  or.  if  there  is  no  discard,  after 
the  deal,  the  non-dealer  leads  any  card  he  deems  fit. 

Ettg.  Ency. 

(6)  The  card  or  cards  thrown  out  of  the  hand. 

The  discard  must  be  placed  face  downwards  on  the 
table,  apart  from  the  stock  and  from  the  adversary's 
discard.  Cauendish. 

Discardure  (dis-kard'iir),  n.  Dismissal; 
rejection. 

In  what  shape  does  it  constitute  a  plea  for  the  dis- 
carditre  ni  XQ\\%\QTi1  Hayter. 

Discarnatet  (dis-kar'nat),  a.  [L.  dis,  priv., 
and  caro,  carnis,  flesh.]  Stripped  of  flesh. 
'A  load  of  broken  and  discarnate  bones.' 
Glanville. 


Disease  (dis-kasO,  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and 
case.]  To  take  off  a  covering  from;  to  strip; 
to  undress. 

Disease  thee  instantly,  and  change  garments  with 
this  gentleman.  Shak. 

Disc-coupling  (disk'ku-pl-ing),  n.  In  mach. 
a  kind  of  permanent  coupling  consisting  of 
two  discs  keyed  on  the  connected  ends  of 
the  two  shafts.  In  one  of  the  discs  are  two 
recesses,  into  which  two  corresponding  pro- 


Disc-coupling. 

jections  on  the  other  disc  are  received,  and 
thus  the  two  discs  become  locked  together. 
Tills  kind  of  coupling  wants  rigidity,  and 
must  be  supported  by  a  journal  on  each 
side,  but  it  possesses  the  double  advantage 
of  being  easily  adjusted  and  disconnected. 
Disceptationt  (dis-sep-tii'shon),  n.  [L.  dis- 
ceptatio,  from  discepto,  to  settle  a  dispute, 
to  dispute — dis,  and  capto,  to  catch  at,  from 
capio,  to  take.]  Controversy. 

The  proposition  is  such  as  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  any  science  or  any  disceptation.  Barrow. 

Disceptatort  (dis'sep-tat-6r),  n.  [L.  See 
Disceptation.]  A  disputant. 

The  inquisitive  disceptators  of  this  age  would,  at 
the  persuasion  of  illiterate  persons,  turn  their  ergo 
into  amen  to  the  evangelical  philosopher.  Co7ulty. 

Discern  (diz-zernO,  v.t.  [L.  discerno — dis, 
and  cerno,  to  separate  or  distinguish,  Gr. 
krino,  to  distinguish  ;  to  judge  ;  Skr.  Itri,  to 
separate,  to  know.]  1.  To  distinguish;  to  see 
the  difference  between  two  or  more  things; 
to  discriminate;  as,  to  discern  the  blossom- 
buds  from  the  leaf-buds  of  plants. 

Discer?i  thou  what  is  thine.  Gen.  xxxi.  32. 

2.  t  To  constitute  the  difference  between. 

We  are  so  good,  or  bad.  just  at  a  price ; 

For  nothing  else  discerns  the  virtue  or  the  vice. 

B.  Jotison. 

3.  To  discover;  to  see;  to  distinguish  by  the 
eye. 

I  discerned  among  the  youths  a  young  man  void  of 
understanding.  Prov.  vii.  7. 

4.  To  discover  by  the  intellect;  to  distin- 
guish ;  hence,  to  have  knowledge  of ;  to 
judge. 

So  is  my  lord  the  king  to  discern  good  and  bad. 

2  Sam.  xiv.  17. 
A  wise  man's  heart  discerneth  time  and  judgment. 

Eccl.  viii.  5. 

Syn.  To  distinguish,  discover,  see,  perceive, 
behold,  recognize,  mark,  espy,  descry,  dis- 
criminate. 

Discern  (diz-zern'),  v.i.  1.  To  see  or  under- 
stand the  difference;  to  make  distinction; 
as,  to  discern  between  good  and  evil,  truth 
and  falsehood.  '  To  discern  between  a  sub- 
ject and  a  rebel.'  Locke. — 2.t  To  have  judi- 
cial cognizance. 

It  disceriicth  of  forces,  frauds,  crimes  various,  of 
stellionate,  &c.  Bacon. 

Discernable,  a.    Same  as  Discernible. 
Discernancet  (dis-sern'ans),  n.  Discern- 
ment. 

Discemer  (diz-zern'er),  n.  1.  One  who  sees, 
discovers,  or  distinguishes;  an  observer. — 

2.  One  who  knows  and  judges;  one  who  has 
the  power  of  distinguishing. 

He  was  a  great  observer  and  discemer  of  men's 
natures  and  humours.  Clarendon. 

3.  That  which  distinguishes  or  separates; 
that  which  enables  us  to  understand. 

The  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful  ...  a 
discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 

Heb.  iv.  12. 

Discernible  (diz-zern'i-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
seen  distinctly;  discoverable  by  the  eye  or 
the  understanding;  distinguishable;  as,  the 
star  is  discernible  by  the  eye;  the  identity 
or  difference  of  ideas  is  discernible  by  the 
understanding. 

Too  many  traces  of  the  bad  habits  the  soldiers  had 
contracted  were  discerjiible  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

Macaitlay. 

Syn.  Perceptible,  perceivable,  noticeable, 
distinguishable,  apparent,  visible,  evident, 
manifest. 

DiscerniWeness  (diz-zem'i-bl-nes),  n.  Vis- 
ibleness. 


Discernibly  (diz-zern'i-bli),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner to  be  discerned,  seen,  or  discovered; 
visibly. 

Discerning  (diz-zern'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Dis- 
tinguishing; seeing;  discovering;  knowing; 
judging.— 2.  Having  power  to  discern;  cap- 
able of  seeing,  discriminating,  knowing,  and 
judging;  sharp-sighted;  penetrating;  acute; 
as,  a  discerning  man  or  mind. 

This  hath  been  maintained  not  only  by  warm  en- 
thusiasts, but  by  cooler  and  more  discernifig\\e^^5. 

Bp.  Alterbury. 

Discerning  (diz-z6rn'ing),  n.  The  act  or 
power  of  discerning;  discernment. 

Where  are  his  eyes. 
Either  his  motion  weakens,  or  his  discernings 
Are  lethargied.  Shak. 

Discerningly  (diz-zern'ing-li),  adv.  With 
discernment;  acutely;  with  judgment;  skil- 
fully. 

Discernment  (diz-z6rn'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  discerning. —  2.  The  power  or  faculty  of 
the  mind  by  which  it  distinguishes  one  thing 
from  another,  as  truth  from  falsehood,  vir- 
tue from  vice;  acuteness  of  judgment;  power 
of  perceiving  differences  of  things  or  ideas, 
and  their  relations  and  tendencies;  as,  the 
errors  of  youth  often  proceed  from  the  want 
of  discernment. 

The  third  operation  of  the  mind  is  discer7iment, 
which  expresses  simply  the  separation  of  our  ideas. 

y.  D.  Morell. 

Syn.  Judgment,  acufeness,  discrimination, 
acumen,  clear-sightedness,  penetration,  sa- 
gacity. 

Discerpt  (dis-serp'),  v.t.  [L.  discerpo,  to 
pluck — dis,  asunder,  and  carpo,  to  pluck.] 

1.  To  tear  in  pieces;  to  rend. 

This  (sedition)  divides,  yea,  and  discerns  a  city. 

Vr.  Griffith. 

2.  To  separate;  to  select;  to  disjoin.  War- 
burton. 

Discerpibility,  Discerptibility  (dis-serp'i- 
bil"i-ti,  dis-serp'ti-bil"i-ti),  n.  Capability  or 
liableness  to  be  torn  asunder  or  disunited. 

Discerpible,  Discerptible  ( dis-serp 'i-bl, 

dis-serp'ti-bl),  a.  [L.  discerpo,  to  pluck — 
dis,  asunder,  and  carpo,  to  seize,  to  tear.] 
That  may  be  torn  asunder;  separable;  cap- 
able of  being  disunited  by  violence. 

Discerption  (dis-serp'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
pulling  to  pieces  or  of  separating  the  parts. 

Discerptive  (dis-serp'tiv),  a.  Capable  of 
separating  or  dividing.    JV.  B.  Rev. 

Discessiont  (dis-ses'shon),  n.  [L.  discessio, 
a  separatiim,  departure— djs,  asunder,  and 
ccdii,  «',v.si!iH,  to  go.]  Departure. 

Discharge  (dis-charjO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
chdigcd;  ppr.  discharging.  [Prefix  dis,  and 
cliarge.  i'T.  decharger,  to  discharge.]  1.  To 
unload,  as  a  ship;  to  take  out,  as  a  cargo: 
applied  both  to  the  ship  and  the  loading.  We 
say,  to  discharge  a  ship;  but  more  generally, 
to  discharge  a  cargo  or  the  lading  of  the  ship. 

2.  To  free  from  any  load  or  burden;  to  throw 
off  or  exonerate;  as,  discharged  of  business. 

3.  In  arch,  to  relieve  a  beam  or  any  other 
piece  of  timber  too  much  loaded  by  an  iu- 
cumbent  weight  of  building,  in  which  case 
the  weight  is  said  to  be  discharged;  to  dis- 
tribute or  relieve  the  pressure  of. — 4.  To 
free  of  the  missile  with  which  anything  is 
charged  or  loaded;  to  make  the  charge  of  to 
fly  off;  to  fire  off;  as,  to  discharge  a  bow,  a 
catapult,  a  pistol. 

The  galleys  also  did  oftentimes  out  of  their  prows 
discharge  their  great  pieces  against  the  city. 

A'nolles. 

5.  To  let  fly;  to  shoot;  to  emit,  or  send  out; 
to  give  vent  to;  as,  to  discharge  a  ball  or 
grape-shot ;  a  pipe  discharges  water ;  an 
ulcer  discharges  blood;  to  discharge  fury  or 
vengeance:  applied  also  to  an  electrical  jar, 
battery,  &c. ,  charged  with  electricity,  to 
signify  the  removing  of  the  charge. 

They  do  discJiarge  their  shot  of  courtesy.  Shak. 

6.  To  deliver  the  amount  or  value  of  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  owing;  to  pay;  as,  to 
discharge  a  debt,  a  bond,  a  note. 

I  will  discharge  my  bond.  Shak. 

7.  To  satisfy,  as  a  person  to  whom  anything 
isdue;  tojiay  one's  debt  to;  as,  \ie  discharged 
his  creditors. — 8.  To  free  from  claim  or  de- 
mand; to  give  an  acquittance,  or  a  receipt  in 
full  to,  as  to  a  debtor;  as,  the  creditor  dis- 
charged his  debtor. — 9.  To  free  from  an  ob- 
ligation, duty,  or  labour;  to  relieve;  as,  to 
discharge  a  man  from  further  duty  or  ser- 
vice; to  discharge  a  surety. 

It  is  when  Milton  escapes  from  the  shackles  of  the 
dialogue,  when  he  is  discharged  from  the  labour  of 
uniting  two  incongruous  styles,  when  he  is  at  liberty 
to  indulge  his  choral  raptures  without  reserve,  that 
he  rises  even  above  himself.  Macaulay. 

10.  To  clear  from  an  accusation  or  crime;  to 


ch,  cftain;     ch.  Sc.  \och;     g,  go;     j,  job; 


fi,  Fr.  to7i;     ng,  %\ng;     TH,  t/ien;  th,  tMu; 


w,  loig;   wh,  u;ftig;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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acquit;  to  absolve;  to  set  free:  with  of;  as, 
to  discharge  a  man  all  blame.— 11.  To 
perform  or  execute,  as  a  duty  or  office 
considered  as  a  charge;  as,  one  man  dis- 
charges the  office  of  a  sheriff,  another  that 
of  a  priest. 

The  sun  will  set  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do.  Shak. 

12.  To  divest  of  an  office  or  employment;  to 
dismiss  from  service ;  as,  to  discharge^  a 
steward  or  a  servant;  to  discharge  a  soldier 
or  seaman;  to  discharge  a  jury. 

Grindal  .  .  .  was  discharged  the  government  of 
his  see.  Milton. 

13.  To  release;  to  liberate  from  confinement; 
as,  to  discharge  a  prisoner.— 14.  t  To  clear 
one's  self  of,  as  by  explanation;  to  account 
for. 

At  last  he  bade  her  (with  bold  stedfastnesse) 
Cease  to  molest  the  Moone  to  walke  at  larg:e. 
Or  come  before  high  Jove  her  doings  to  discharge. 

Sfenser. 

Discharge  (dis-charjO,  v.i.    To  breali  up. 

The  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  fatt}',  would  not  dis- 
charge. Bacon. 

Discharge  (dis-charj'),  n.  1.  The  act  of  un- 
loading; as,  tlie  discharge  of  a  ship;  the  act 
of  talcing  out;  as,  the  discharge  of  a  cargo. — 

2.  The  act  of  freeing  of  the  missile  with 
which  anything  is  loaded;  the  act  of  firing 
off  or  unloading;  as,  a  discharge  of  fire-arms. 

3.  A  throwing  out;  vent;  emission:  applied 
to  a  fluid,  a  flowing  or  issuing  out,  or  a 
throwing  out;  as,  the  discharge  of  water 
from  a  spring  or  from  a  spout:  applied 
also  to  an  electrical  jar,  battery,  &c.,  to 
signify  the  removal  of  the  charge  by 
forming  a  communication  between  tlie 
positive  and  negative  surfaces.  —  4.  That 
which  is  thrown  out;  matter  emitted;  as,  a 
thin  serowsdischarge;  a  purulent  discharge. 
5.  Dismissal  from  office  or  service;  or  the 
writing  which  evidences  the  dismissal;  as, 
the  soldier  obtained  his  discharge. — 6.  Re- 
lease from  obligation,  debt,  or  penalty;  or 
the  OTiting  wliicli  is  evidence  of  it;  an  ac- 
quittance; as,  the  debtor  has  a  discharge. 
'Secure  of  our  discharge  from  penalty.' 
Milton.  — 7.  Absolution  from  a  crime  or  ac- 
cusation; acquittance. 

which  word  imports  an  acquittance  or  discharge 
of  a  man  upon  .  ,  .  full  trial  and  cognizance  of  his 
cause.  Soitfh. 

8.  Ransom;  liberation;  price  paid  for  deliv- 
erance. 

Death,  who  sets  all  free, 
Hath  paid  his  ransom  now,  and  full  discharge. 

Mtllon. 

9.  Performance;  execution:  applied  to  an 
office,  trust,  or  duty;  as,  a  good  man  is 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
'  Indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  business.' 
Motley. — 10.  Liberation;  release  from  im- 
prisonment or  other  confinement.— 11.  Pay- 
ment, as  of  a  debt. 

My  lord  of  Somerset  will  keep  me  here. 
Without  discharge,  money,  or  furniture.  Shak. 

12.  In  arch,  the  relief  given  to  a  beam  or 
other  piece  of  timber  when  too  much  loaded 
by  a  superincumbent  weiglit.— 13.  A  sub- 
stance, such  as  chloride  of  lime  or  nitric 
acid,  used  by  calico  printers  to  remove  a 
colour  from  the  parts  on  which  the  dis- 
charge is  printed.  It  acts  either  upon  tlie 
colouring  matter  directly  or  upon  the  mor- 
dant before  tlie  cloth  is  exposed  to  the 
colouring  matter.— Discharge  of  fluids,  the 
name  given  to  that  branch  of  hydraulics 
whicli  treats  of  the  issuing  of  water  through 
apertures  in  tlie  sides  and  bottoms  of  vessels. 
—Discha  rge  style,  a  method  of  calico  printing 
in  wliich  a  piece  of  cloth  is  coloui-ed,  and 
from  parts  of 
it  —  forming  a 
pattern  —  the 
colour  is  after- 
wards removed 
by  a  discharge. 
Discharger 
(dis  -  cluir j '  er), 
n.  1.  He  who  or 
that  which  dis- 
charges ;  spe- 
cifically, (a)  in 
elect,  an  instru- 
ment for  dis- 
charging a  Ley- 
den  phial,  jar, 
&c.,  by  malving 
a  connection  between  the  two  surfaces. 
(b)  In  calico  printing,  a  discharge.  See  Dis- 
CH.VRGE,  13. 

Discharge -valve  (dis-charj'valv),  n.  In 
steam-engines,  a  valve  which  covers  the  top 


Leyden  Jar  with  Discharger. 


of  the  barrel  of  the  air-pump  and  opens 
upwards.  It  prevents  the  water  which  is 
forced  through  it  on  the  ascent  of  the  piston 
from  returning. 

Discharging  Arch  (dis-chiirj'ing  arch),  n. 
In  urch.  an  arcli  formed  in  llie  substance  of 
a  wall  to  relievo  tlie  part  which  is  below  it 


Discharging  Arch. 

fro.n  the  superincumbent  weight.  Such 
arches  are  commonly  used  over  lintels  and 
flat-lieaded  openings. 

Discharging  Rod  ( dis-charj 'ing-rod),  n. 

Ill  elect,  same  as  Discharger. 
Discharity  (dis-cha'ri-ti),  n.    Want  of  cha- 
rity. [Rare.] 

when  devotion  to  the  Creator  should  cease  to  be 
testified  by  discharity  towards  his  creatures. 

Brougham. 

Dischevele,  pp.  with  the  head  uncovered. 

Chaucer. 

Dischidia  (dis-ki'di-a),  n.  [Gr.  dis,  twice, 
and  schizo,  to  split,  from  an  obscure  process 
in  the  conformation  of  the  flower.  ]  A  genus 
of  Asclepiadaceae  found  in  India,  the  Indian 


Dischidia  Rafflesiana. 

Archipelago,  and  Australia.  They  are  herbs 
or  under  slirubs,  witli  small  wliite  or  red 
flowers.  One  species,  D.  Rafflesiana,  is  re- 
markable for  its  numerous  pitcher-like  ap- 
pendages. 

Dischurch(dis-chereh'),D.«.  [Prefixdi's.priv., 
and  church.  ]  To  deprive  of  the  rank  of  a 
church. 

Discidet  (dis-sTd'),  v.  t.  [L.  dis,  asunder,  and 
scindo,  scidi,  to  split.]  To  divide;  to  cut  In 
pieces;  to  cleave  in  two. 

Her  lying  tongue  was  in  two  parts  divided, 
And  both  the  parts  did  speake,  and  both  contended; 
And  as  her  tongue  so  was  her  hart  discided. 
And  never  thought  one  thing,  but  doubly  stir  was 
guided.  Spenser. 

Disciform  (dis'si-foi-m),  a.  [L.  discus,  a 
quoit,  aiii\  forma,  form.]  Resembling  a  disk 
or  (|uoit  in  shape. 

Discinct  (<lis-singkt'),  a.  [L.  dis,  asunder, 
anil  (■iiicliis,pp.  of  ct/tj/o,  togird.]  Ungirded. 

Discindt  (dis-sind'),  v.t.  [L.  dis,  asunder, 
aiid,si  iH(?(),tocut.]  To  cut  in  two.  'Nations 
discinilcd  liy  the  main.'  Howell. 

Disciple  (dis-si'pl),  ?i.  [L.  discipulus,  from 
disco,  to  learn.]  1.  A  learner;  a  scholar;  one 
who  receives  or  professes  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  another;  as,  the  disciples  of  Plato. 
2.  A  follower;  an  adherent  to  the  doctrines 
of  another;  as,  the  disciples  oi  Christ.— Stn. 
Learner,  scholar,  pupil,  follower,  adherent. 

Disciple  (dis-si'pl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  discipled; 
ppr.  discipling.  1.  To  teach;  to  train  or 
bring  up. 


That  better  were  in  vertues  discipled. 
Than  with  vaine  poemes  weeds  to  have  their  fancies 
fed.  Spenser. 

[In  this  extract  discipled  is  pronounced  dis'- 
si-pled.]— 2.  To  make  disciples  of;  to  con- 
vert to  doctrines  or  principles. 

This  authority  he  employed  in  sending  missionaries 
to  disciple  all  nations.  £,  D.  Griffin. 

3.t  To  punish;  to  discipline. 

But  for  your  carnival  concupiscence  .  .  . 
Pier  will  I  disciple.  B.  Jonsoji. 

Disciple-like  (dis-si'pl-lik),  a.  Becoming  a 
disciple.  '  A  son-like  and  disciple-like  rev- 
erence. '    M  ilton. 

Discipleship  (dis-si'pl-ship),  n.  The  state 
of  lieiiig  a  tlisciple  or  follower  in  doctrines 
and  precepts. 

Disciplinable  (dis'si-plin-a-bl),  a.  [See  Dis- 
cipline.] 1.  Capable  of  instruction  and  im- 
provement in  learning.  '  Humble  and  dis- 
ciplinable.' Hale. — 2.  That  may  be  made 
matter  of  discipline  ;as,  ^disciplinable  offence 
in  churcli  government.— 3.  Suliject  or  liable 
to  discipline,  as  tlie  member  of  a  church. 

Disciplinableness  (dis'si-plin-a-bl-nes),  n. 

1.  Capacity  of  receiving  instruction  by  edu- 
cation.—2.  The  state  of  being  subject  to 
discipline. 

Disciplinal  (dis'si-plin-al),  a.  Relating  to 
discijiline;  disciplinary.  [Rare.] 

Disciplinant  (dis'si-plin-ant),  n.  One  of  a 
religious  order,  so  called  from  their  practice 
of  scourging  themselves,  or  undergoing 
otlier  rigid  discipline. 

Disciplinarian  (dis'si-plin-a"ri-an),  a.  Per- 
taining to  discipline. 

Disciplinarian  (dis'si-plin-a"ri-an),)i.  1.  One 
who  disciplines;  one  versed  in  rules,  prin- 
ciples, and  practice,  and  who  teaches  them 
with  precision;  one  who  instructs  in  mili- 
tary and  naval  tactics  and  manceuvres;  one 
who  enforces  rigid  discipline;  a  martinet. 

He,  being  a  strict  disciplinarian,  would  punish 
their  vicious  manners.  Fuller. 

2.  t  A  Puritan  or  Presbyterian :  so  called  from 
his  rigid  adherence  to  religious  discipline. 

Bp.  Sanderson. 

Disciplinary  (dis'si-plin-a-ri),  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  discipline;  intended  for  discipline  or 
government;  promoting  discipline;  as,  cer- 
tain canons  of  the  church  are  disciplinary. 

The  evils  of  life,  pain,  sickness,  losses,  sorrows, 
dangers,  and  disappointments,  are  disciplinary  and 
remedial.  Biickjytijister. 

2.  Relating  to  a  regular  course  of  education. 

Studies,  wherein  our  noble  and  gentle  youth  ought 
to  bestow  their  time  in  a  disciplinary  way.  Milion. 

Discipline  (dis'si-plin),  n.  [L.  disciplina, 
from    discipulus,   from  disco,   to  learn.] 

1.  Education;  instruction;  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind  and,  formation  of  the  manners; 
training. 

He  openeth  also  the  ear  to  discipline.  Job  xxxvi.  lo. 

Wife  and  children  are  a  kind  of  discipline  of  huma- 
nity. Bacon. 

2.  Instruction  and  government,  compre- 
hending the  communication  of  knowledge 
and  the  regulation  of  practice;  the  training 
to  act  in  accordance  with  rules;  drill;  as, 
military  discipline. 

Their  wildness  lose,  and,  quitting  nature's  part. 
Obey  the  rules  and  discipline  of  art.  Dryden. 

3.  Rule  of  government;  method  of  regulat- 
ing- principles  and  practice;  as,  the  disci- 
pline prescribed  for  the  chuich. — 4.  Subjec- 
tion to  rule;  submissiveness  to  control. 

The  most  perfect,  who  have  their  passions  in  the 
best  discipline.  Rogers. 

5.  Correction ;  chastisement ;  punishment 
inflicted  by  way  of  correction  and  training; 
instruction  by  means  of  misfortune,  suffer- 
ing, and  the  like. 

Without  discipline,  the  favourite  child. 
Like  a  neglected  forester,  runs  wild.  Coivper. 
A  sharp  discipline  of  half  a  century  had  sufficed 
to  educate  us.  Macaitlay. 

6.  In  R.  Cath  Ch.  (a)  chastisement  or 
bodily  punishment  inflicted  on  a  delinquent; 
or  that  cliastisenient  or  external  mortifica- 
tion which  a  penitent  inflicts  on  himself. 
(6)  Tlie  scourge  a  delinquent  uses  in  self- 
chastisement  ;  or  that  wielded  by  his  con- 
fessor or  his  confessor's  substitute. —7.  t  Any- 
thing taught ;  branch  of  knowledge  ;  art. 
'MechanicaldiscipKnes.'  Wilkins. — 8.Eccles. 
the  application  in  a  church  of  those  prin- 
ciples and  rules  which  regard  the  purity, 
order,  and  peace  of  its  members.— iJoofe  of 
discipline,  in  the  Scotch  Church,  two  books 
drawn  up  for  the  reformation  of  the  church 
and  the  unifoi-mity  of  its  discipline  and 
policy— the  first  by  Knox  and  four  other 
ministers  in  1560,  in  which  rules  for  the  elec- 
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tion  of  ministers,  elilers,  and  deacons,  and 
tlie  examination  of  tlie  first,  and  especially 
for  dealing  with  persons  guilty  of  offences, 
are  laid  down.  The  second  was  compiled 
by  a  committee  of  Assembly  of  1578,  in  which 
Andrew  Melville  took  a  leadmg  part.  It  is 
still  appealed  to  as  the  most  complete  and 
authoritative  exhibition  of  Scottish  Pres- 
byterianism. — Syn.  Education,  instruction, 
culture,  correction,  chastisement,  training, 
drill. 

Discipline  (dis'si-plin),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
ciplined; ppr.  disciplinin(]i.  1.  To  instruct 
or  educate;  to  inform  the  mind  of;  to  pre- 
pare by  instruction;  to  train;  aSytodiscipline 
youth  for  a  profession  or  for  future  useful- 
ness. 

They  were  with  care  prepared  and  disciplined  for 
confirmation.  Addisoii. 

2.  To  accustom  to  systematic  action;  to  teach 
rules  and  practice,  and  accustom  to  order 
and  subordination ;  to  drill ;  as,  to  discipline 
troops.  'His  mind  .  .  .  imperfectly  disct- 
pitiied  by  nature. '  Macaulay.  —  3.  To  cor- 
rect; to  chastise;  to  punish. 

Has  he  not  disciptined  Aufidius  soundly?  Shak. 

4.  To  execute  the  laws  of  a  Church  on  with 
a  view  to  bring  to  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion of  life. — 5.  To  keep  in  subjection;  to 
regulate  ;  to  govern.  '  Disciplining  them 
(appetites)  with  fasting.'  Scott.— Syn.  To 
train,  form,  educate,  instruct,  drill,  regulate, 
correct,  chastise,  punish. 

Discipliner  (dis'si-plin-er),  n.  One  who  dis- 
ciplines or  teaches. 

Disclaim  (dis-klam'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  and 
claim.]  1.  To  deny  or  relinquish  all  claim 
to;  to  reject  as  not  belonging  to  one's  self; 
to  renounce;  as,  he  disclaims  any  right  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  his  neighbour;  he 
disclaims  all  pretension  to  military  skill. 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care.  Shak. 

2.  To  deny  responsibility  for  or  approval  of; 
to  disavow;  to  disown. 

He  calls  the  gods  to  witness  their  offence. 
Disclaims  the  war,  asserts  his  innocence.  Drydeii. 
Each  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  us.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge;  to  renounce; 
to  reject. 

He  disclaims  the  authority  of  Jesus.  Farmer. 

1.  In  law,  (a)  to  deny  or  disavow,  as  another's 
claim. 

A  vassal  who  deliberately  disclaims  his  superior 
on  frivolous  grounds  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  the  fee. 

BelCs  Did. 

(b)  To  decline  accepting,  as  an  estate,  in- 
terest, or  office.— Syn.  To  disown,  disavow, 
deny,  reject,  renounce. 
Disclaim  (dis-klam'),  v.i.  To  disavow  all 
claim,  part,  or  share.    [Rare.  ] 

Nature  disclaims  in  thee.  Shak. 

Disclaimer  (dis-klilm'er),  n.  1.  A  person 
who  disclaims,  disowns,  or  renounces.  — 

2.  Act  of  disclaiming;  abnegation  of  preten- 
sions or  claims. 

I  think  the  honour  of  our  nation  to  be  somewhat 
concerned  in  the  disclaimer  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  society.  Burke. 

3.  In  laii),  (a)  a  renunciation,  by  plea  or 
otherwise,  of  any  trust,  interest,  or  estate, 
as  an  executor  under  a  wiU  or  trustee  under 
a  deed,  (b)  In  equity  proceedings,  a  plea  by 
a  defendant  renouncing  all  claim  upon  or 
interest  in  the  subject  of  the  demand  made 
by  the  plaintiff,  and  thus  barring  the  action 
as  against  him.  (e)  An  express  or  implied 
denial  by  a  tenant  that  he  holds  an  estate  of 
his  lord;  a  denial  of  tenure,  by  plea  or  other- 
wise. 

Disclamation  (dis-klam-a'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  disclaiming;  a  disavowing:  specifi- 
cally. In  Scots  law,  the  act  of  a  vassal  disavow- 
ing or  disclaiming  a  person  as  his  super- 
ior, whether  the  person  so  disclaimed  be  the 
superior  or  not. 

Disclame  t  (dis-klamO,  V.  t.  To  refuse  to 
have  anything  to  do  with ;  to  disavow. 
'  Jloney  did  love  disclame.'  Spenser. 

Disclander, t  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  intens.,  and 
.'ilamlcr.]    To  slander.  Chaucer. 

Disclandert  (dis-klan'der),«.  Slander.  Hall. 

Disclanderoust  (dis-klan'der-us),  a.  Slan- 
derous. Fabyan. 

Discloak  (dis-klok'),  v.t.  To  uncloak;  to  dis- 
cover. [Rare.] 

Disclose  (dis-klozO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  disclosed; 
ppr.  disclosing.  [Prefix  dis,  and  close.  See 
Close.]  l.  To  uncover;  to  lay  open;  to  re- 
move a  cover  from,  and  lay  open  to  the  view. 

The  shells  being  broken,  the  stone  included  in  them 
is  disclosed.  ll'oodiuard. 

2.  To  cause  to  appear;  to  allow  to  be  seen; 


A  dove  disclosed. 


to  bring  to  light;  as,  events  have  disclosed 

the  designs  of  the  ministry. 

How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays. 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  brown! 

Byofi. 

3.  To  make  known;  to  reveal;  to  tell;  to  utter; 
as,  to  disclose  the  secret  thoughts  of  the 
heart.  '  She  that  could  think  and  ne'er  dis- 
close her  mind.'  Shak. 

If  I  disclose  my  passion 
Our  friendship's  at  an  end.  Addison. 

4.  t  To  open;  to  hatch. 

The  ostrich  layeth  her  eggs  under  sand,  where  the 
heat  of  the  sun  disclosefh  tliem.  Bacon. 

Syn.  To  uncover,  unveil,  discover,  reveal, 

divulge,  tell,  utter. 
Disclose  (dis-kl6z'),  f.i.    To  burst  open;  to 

open;  to  gape.  Thomson. 
Disclose  t  (dis-kl6z'),  n.    Disclosure;  disco- 
very.    'The  disclose  of  fine-spun  nature.' 

Young. 
Disclosed  (dis-klozd'),  p. 

and  a.  \.  Uncovered;  ex- 
posed  to   view ;  made 

known ;  revealed ;  told ; 

uttered.  — 2.  In  her.  a  term 

applied  to  tame  fowls  to 

denote  that  the  wings  are 

spread  open  or  expanded 

on  each  side,  but  with 

their  points  downwards. 

—  Disclosed   elevated  is 

when  the  wings  are  spread  out  in  such  a 

wny  tliat  the  points  are  elevated. 
Discloser  (dis-kloz'er),  n.  One  who  discloses 

or  reveals. 

Disclosure  (dis-klo'zhiir),  n.    1.  The  act  of 

disclosing;  an  uncovering  and  opening  to 
view;  discovery;  exposition;  exhibition. 

An  unseasonable  disclosure  of  flashes  of  wit  may 
sometimes  do  a  man  no  other  service,  than  to  direct 
his  adversaries  how  they  may  do  him  a  mischief. 

Boyle. 

2.  The  act  of  making  kno^vn  or  revealing; 
utterance  of  what  was  secret;  a  telling.  '  A 
sudden  mutability  and  disclosure  of  the 
king's  mind.'  Bacon. — 3.  That  which  is  dis- 
closed or  made  known;  as,  these  disclosures 
are  afterwards  told  to  the  king. 

Discloud t  (dis - kloudO,  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  cloud.]  To  free  from  clouds;  to 
free  from  whatever  obscures.  '  Had  dis- 
cloudcd  his  darkened  heart.'  Feltham. 

Disclout  t  (dis-klouf),  V.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  clout.]  To  divest  of  a  clout  or  covering. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Disclusion  (dis-klu'zhon),  n.  [L.  disclusio, 
a  separation,  from  discludo,  disclusum,  to 
separate — dis,  priv.,  and  claudo,  to  shut.] 
An  emission ;  a  throwing  out.    [Rare.  ] 

Discoastt  (dis-kosf),  [Prefix  dis,  and 
coast.]  To  depart;  to  quit  the  coast;  to  quit 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  place  or  thing;  to 
be  separated. 

To  discoasl  from  the  plain  and  simple  %vayof  speech. 

Ba  Trow. 

As  far  as  Heaven  and  earth  discoastcd  lie. 

G.  Fletcher. 

Discobolus(dis-ko'bo-lus),n.  pi.  Discoboli 

(dis-ko'bo-li).  [L.  discobolus;  Gr.  disJcobolos — 
diskos,  a  disk  or  quoit,  and  ballo,  to  throw.] 
1.  In  class,  antiq.  a  thrower  of  the  discus  or 


Discobolus  throwing  the  Discus. — Townley  Marbles, 
British  Museum. 

quoit;  a  quoit-player.— 2.  pi.  The  name  given 
by  Cuvier  to  his  third  family  of  soft-finned 
teleostean  fishes  with  the  ventrals  under  the 
pectorals.  They  are  so  called  from  the  ven- 
tral fins  forming  a  disc  on  the  under  part 


of  the  body,  by  means  of  which  the  fishes 
are  enabled  to  hold  on  upon  the  points  of 
rocks,  and  there  catch  their  food.  The  lump- 
fish  (Cyclopterus  Lumpus)  is  a  good  example 
of  the  group. 

Discocarp,  Discocarpium  (disk'o-karp, 
disk-o-karp'i-um),  n.  [Gr.  diskos,  a  disc,  and 
karpos,  fruit.]  In  bot.  a  collection  of  fruit 
in  a  hollow  receptacle,  as  in  many  rose- 
worts. 

Discoherent  t  (dis-ko-he'rent),  a.  [Prefix 
dis,  neg.,  and  coherent.]  Incolierent. 

Discoid,  Discoidal  (disk'oid,  disk'oid-al),  a. 
[Gr.  diskos,  a  quoit,  and  eidos,  resemblance.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  disk.— 2.  In  conch. 
applied  to  certain  univalve  shells.  See  the 
noun. — Discoid  or  discous flowers,  compound 
flowers  not  radiated,  but  with  florets  all 
tubular,  as  the  tansy,  southern-wood,  &c. — 
Discoid  pith  is  when  there  are  numerous  air 
cavities  dividing  the  pith  into  compartments 
which  are  separated  by  disc-like  partitions, 
as  in  the  walnut. — Discoidal  placentce,  pla- 
centa; or  after-births  which  have  the  form 
of  a  circular  flattened  cake,  as  that  of  man, 
the  quach-umana,  bats,  insectivora,  and  the 
rodents. 

Discoid  (disk'oid),  n.  Something  in  the 
form  of  a  discus  or  disc;  specifically,  a  uni- 
valve shell  whose  whorls  are  disposed  ver- 
tically on  the  same  plane,  so  as  to  form  a 
disc,  as  the  Planorbis. 

DiscoUth  (dis'ko-lith),  n.  [Gr.  diskos,  a 
round  plate,  and  lithos,  a  sione.]  A  calca- 
reous body  with  an  organic  structure  found 
embedded  in  bathybius  (which  see). 

Discolor  (dis'ko-lor),  a.  [L.,  particoloured.] 
In  bot.  applied  to  parts,  one  of  whose  sur- 
faces has  one  colour  and  the  other  another 
colour. 

Discoloration  (dis-kurer-a"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  discolouring,  or  state  of  being  dis- 
coloured ;  alteration  of  colour. — 2.  That 
which  is  discoloured;  a  discoloured  spot; 
stain;  as,  spots  and  discolorations  of  the 
skin. — 3.  Alteration  of  complerion,  aspect, 
or  appearance  of  anything;  as,  the  discolor- 
ation of  ideas. 

Discolour  (dis-kul'^r),  v.t.  [L.  discoloro— 
dis,  and  coloro,  from  color,  colour.]  1.  To 
alter  the  natural  hue  or  colour  of;  to  change 
to  a  different  colour  or  shade;  to  stain;  to 
tinge;  as,  sea-water  discolours  silver. 

Drink  water,  either  pure,  or  but  discoloured  with 
malt.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  To  alter  the  complexion  of;  to  change  the 
appearance  of;  to  give  a  false  tinge  to;  as,  to 
discolour  ideas. 

Jealousy  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes. 
Discolouring  all  she  view'd.  Dryden. 

Discoloured  (dis-kul'grd),  p.  and  a.  1.  Al- 
tered in  colour;  stained.  —  2.  Variegated; 
being  of  diverse  colours.  [In  this  use  in- 
fluenced by  L.  discolor,  particoloured.] 

Menesthius  was  one 
That  ever  wore  discoloured  arms.  Chapman, 

Discomfit  (dis-kum'fit),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  dis- 
confire,  disconfit ;  Fr.  di'confire  —  L.  dis, 
priv.,  and  conficere,  to  finish,  complete, 
achieve  —  con,  intens.,  and  facere,  to  do.] 

1.  To  rout;  to  defeat;  to  scatter  in  fight;  to 
cause  to  flee;  to  vanquish. 

Joshua  discomfited  Amaiek  and  his  people  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword.  Ex.  xvii.  13. 

He,  fugitive,  declined  superior  strength, 
Discotnfiled,  pursued.  Philips. 

2.  To  disconcert;  to  foil;  to  frustrate  the 
plans  of;  to  throw  into  perplexity  and  de- 
jection. 

Well,  go  with  me,  and  be  not  so  discomfited.  Shak. 

Discomfitt  (dis-kum'fit),  n.  Discomfiture; 

dispersion;  defeat;  overthrow. 

Dagon  must  stop,  and  shall  ere  long  receive 

Such  a  discomfit,  as  sliall  quite  despoil  him.  Milton. 

Discomfiture  (dis-kum'fit-ur),  n.  \.  Rout; 
defeat  in  battle;  dispersion;  overthrow. 

Every  man's  sword  was  against  his  fellow,  and 
there  was  a  very  great  discomfiture,    i  Sam.  xiv.  20. 

2.  Defeat;  frjjstration;  disappointment. 

After  five  days'  exertion,  this  man  of  indomitable 
will  and  invincible  fortune,  resigns  the  task  in  dis- 
comfiiture  and  despair.  Disraeli, 

Discomfort  (dis-kum'fert),  n.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  comfort.]  Absence  or  opposite 
of  comfort  or  pleasure;  uneasiness;  disturb- 
ance of  peace;  pain;  grief;  sorrow;  inquie- 
tude. 

What  mean  you,  sir, 
To  give  them  this  discomfort  t   Look,  they  weep. 

Shak. 
I  will  strike  him  dead 
For  this  discomfort  he  hath  done  the  house. 

Tefinyson. 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     s,  go;     j,job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siwrc;     TH,  «Aen;  th,  ttin;     w,  wig;  wh,  wMg;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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Discomfort  (dis-kum'fert),  v.  t.  To  disturb 
peace  or  happiness;  to  make  uneasy;  to 
pain;  to  grieve;  to  sadden;  to  deject. 

Her  champion  went  away  discomforled  as  much  as 
disconitited.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Discomfortable  (dis-kum'fert-a-bl),  a. 
1. 1  Causing  uneasiness ;  unpleasant ;  giving 
pain  ;  making  sad.  '  No  otlier  news  but 
discomfortable.'  Sir  P.  Sidnej/.— 2.  t  Uneasy; 
melancholy ;  refusing  comfort.  '  Discom- 
fortable cousin.'  Shak.—S.  Wanting  in  com- 
fort ;  discommodious ;  uncomfortable.  '  A 
labyrinth  of  little  discomfortable  garrets.' 
Tliackeray. 

Discomforten.t  ui.  To  discourage.  Chau- 
cer. 

Discommend  (dis-kom-mend'),  v.t.  [Prefix 
dis,  neg.,  and  commend.]  1.  To  blame;  to 
censure  ;  to  mention  with  disapprobation. 

I  do  not  discommend  the  lofty  style  in  traijedy. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  put  out  of  favour  with;  to  expose  to 
censure  or  bad  feeling. 

A  compliance  will  discommend  me  to  Mr.  Coventry. 

Pepys. 

Discommendable  (dis-kom-mend'a-bl),  a. 
Blamable;  censurable;  deserving  disappro- 
bation. 

DiscommendablenessCdis-kom-mend'a-bl- 

nes),  n.  Blaniableaess;  the  quality  of  be- 
ing worthy  of  disapprobation. 

Discommendation  (dis-kom'mend-a"shon), 
■11.    Blame;  censure;  reproach. 

Discommender  (dis-kom-mend'er),  n.  One 
who  discommends;  a  dispraiser. 

Discommission{dis-kom-mi'shon),  v.  t.  [Pre- 
fix (/is,  priv.,  commission.]  'I'o  deprive 
of  a  commissi(3n.    Abp.  Laud. 

Discommodatet  (dis-kom'mo-dat),  v.t.  [L. 
dis,  priv.,  and  cominodo,  commodatum,  to 
make  fit  or  suitable,  fi-om  commodus,  fit.] 
To  incommode. 

Discomjnode  (dis-kom-mod'),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  discommoded;  ppr.  discommoding.  [L. 
dis,  priv.,  and  commodo,  to  make  suitable.] 
To  put  to  inconvenience;  to  incommode;  to 
molest;  to  trouble. 

Discommodious  (dis-kom-mo'di-us),  a.  In- 
convenient; tvi  lublesome. 

Discommodiously  (dis  -  kom  -  mo'di  -  us  -  li), 
adi'.    In  a  discommodious  manner. 

Discommodiousness  (dis  -  kom  -  mo '  di  -  us- 
nes),  n.  Inconvenience;  disadvantage; 
trouble.  'The  discommodiousness  of  the 
place.'  North. 

Discommodity  (dis-kom-mo'di-ti),  n.  In- 
convenience; trouble;  hiu-t;  disadvantage. 

You  go  about  in  rain  or  fine,  at  all  hours,  without 
discommodity.  C.  Lamb. 

Discommon  (dis-kom'mon),  V.  t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv. ,  and  common.  ]  1.  To  make  to  cease  to 
be  common  land ;  to  appropriate,  as  common 
land,  by  separating  and  inclosing. — 2.  To 
deprive  of  the  right  of  a  common. 

Whiles  thou  discoinnionest  thy  neighbour's  kyne. 

Bp.  Hall. 

3.  To  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  a  place,  as 
of  a  university. 

Bishop  King,  then  Vice-chancellor,  discom-moned 
three  or  four  townsmen  together.       State  Trials. 

Discompanied  (dis-kum'pan-ed),  a.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  priv.,  and  company.]  Free  from 
company;  unaccompanied.  'If  she  be 
alone  now,  and  discompanied.'   B.  Jonson. 

Discomplexion t  (dis-kom-plek'shon),  v.t. 
[Prefix  dis  and  complexion.]  To  change  the 
complexion  or  colour  of.    Beau,  ifc  PI. 

Discompliance  (ilis-kom-pli'ans),  n.  [Prefix 
dis,  neg. ,  anil  coiiipliiince.]  Non-compliance. 
'A  dixi-niiipliaiice  (will  discommend  me)  to 
my  lonl-cb;iiKcllor.'  Pepys. 

Discompose  (ilis-kom-poz'),  v.t.  pret.  <S:pp. 
discomposed;  ppr.  discomposing.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  compose]  1.  To  unsettle;  to  dis- 
order; to  disturb;  to  disarrange;  to  interfere 
with;  to  break  up. 

A  great  impiety  .  .  .  hath  stained  the  honour  of 
a  family,  and  discomposed  its  title  to  the  divine 
mercies.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Now  Betty  from  her  master's  bed  had  flown. 
And  softly  stole  to  discompose  her  own.  Stuift. 

2.  To  disturb  peace  and  quietness  in;  to  agi- 
tate ;  to  ruffle :  applied  to  the  temper  or 
mind. 

Ill  in  death  it  shows. 
Your  peace  of  mind  by  rage  to  discompose.  Dryden, 

3.  t  To  displace;  to  discard;  to  discharge. 

He  never  put  down  or  disco7nposed  counsellor,  or 
near  servant,  save  only  Stanley.  Bacon. 

Syn.  To  disorder,  derange,  unsettle,  disturb, 
disconcert,  agitate,  ruffle,  fret,  vex. 
Discomposedness  (dis-kom-poz'ed-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  discomposed;  disquiet- 
ude. 


Discomposition  +  (dis-kom-poz-i'shon),  n. 
.  Inconsistency;  incongruity. 

O  perplexed  discomposition,  O  riddling  distemper, 
O  miserable  condition  of  man  1  Do7ine. 

Discomposure  (dis-kom-po'zhiir),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  discomposed;  disorder;  agi- 
tation; disturbance;  perturbation;  as,  dis- 
composure of  mind.  ^2.  t  Inconsistency; 
incongruity;  disagreement. 

How  exquisite  a  symmetry  ...  in  the  Scripture's 
method  in  spite  of  those  seeming  discomposures  that 
now  puzzle  me.  Boyle. 

Discomptt  (dis-kounf),  v.t.    To  discount. 

Uudibras. 

Disconcert  (dis-kon-serf),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv. ,  and  concert.]  1.  To  throw  into  disorder 
or  confusion;  to  undo,  as  a  scheme  or  plan; 
to  defeat;  to  frustrate;  as,  the  emperor  dis- 
concerted the  plans  of  his  enemy ;  their 
schemes  were  disconcerted. — 2.  To  unsettle 
the  mind  of;  to  discompose;  to  disturb  the 
self-possession  of;  to  confuse. 

The  embrace  disconcerted  the  daughter  -  in  -  law 
somewhat,  as  the  caresses  of  old  gentlemen  unshorn 
and  perfumed  with  tobacco  might  well  do.  Thackeray. 

Syn.  To  discompose,  derange,  ruffle,  confuse, 
disturb,  defeat,  frustrate. 
Disconcert t  (dis-kon'sert),  n.  Disunion; 
disagreement. 

Disconcertion  (dis-kon-sSr'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  disconcerting;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
concerted; confusion;  dejection. 

If  I  could  entertain  a  hope  of  finding  refuge  for  the 
disconcertion  of  my  mind  in  the  perfect  composure 
of  yours.  State  Trials. 

Disconducive  (dis-kon-diis'iv),  a.  [Prefix 
dis,  neg.,  and  conducive.]  Not  conducive; 
disath-antagcous;  obstructive;  impeding. 

Disconformable(dis-kon-form'a-bl),(i.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  neg.,  and  conformable.]  Not  con- 
formable. 

Disconformity  (dis-kon-form'i-ti),  n.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  priv.,  and  conformity.]  Want  of 
agreement  or  conformity;  inconsistency. 

Discongruity  (dls-kon-grii'i-ti),  n.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  congruity.]  Want  of  congru- 
ity;  incongruity;  disagreement;  inconsist- 
ency. 

Disconnect  (dis-kon-nekf),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis, 
neg.,  and  connect.]  To  separate;  to  disunite; 
to  dissolve  connection. 

The  commonwealth  would,  in  a  few  generations, 
crumble  away,  be  disconnected  into  the  dust  and 
powder  of  individuality.  Burke. 

This  restriction  disconnects  banlc  paper  and  the 
precious  metals.  Walsh. 

— To  disconnect  an  engine,  in  mach.  to  re- 
move the  connecting-rod. 
Disconnection  (dis-kon-nek'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  separating,  or  disuniting,  or  state  of 
being  disunited;  separation;  want  of  union. 

Nothing  was  therefore  to  be  left  in  all  the  subordi- 
nate members  but  weakness,  discofinection,  and  con- 
fusion. Burke. 

Disconsecrate  (dis-kon'se-krat),  v.  t.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  consecrate.]  To  deprive  of 
sacredness;  to  desecrate.  [Rare.] 

Disconsent  (dis-kon-senf),  s.i.  [PrtfLx  dis, 
neg.,  and  coiiscnt.]  To  differ;  to  disagree; 
not  to  consent. 

If  therefore  the  tradition  of  the  Church  were  now 
grown  so  ridiculous  and  disconsentiJig  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  even  in  those  points  which 
were  of  least  moment  to  men's  particular  minds,  how 
well  may  we  be  assured  it  was  much  more  degener- 
ated in  point  of  Episcopacy.  Milton. 

Disconsolacy  t  (dls-kon'so-la-si),  n.  Discon- 
solateness.  '  Penury,  baseness,  and  discon- 
solacy.' Barrow. 

Disconsolance,  +  Disconsolancy  t  (dis- 
kon'so-lans,  dis-kon's6-lan-si),  n.  Discon- 
solateness. 

Disconsolate  (dis-kon'so-lat),  a.  [L.  dis, 
priv. ,  and  consolatus,  pp.  of  consolor,  to  con- 
sole, to  be  consoled.  See  Console.]  1.  Des- 
titute of  comfort  or  consolation;  sorrowful; 
hopeless  or  not  expecting  comfort;  sad;  de- 
jected; melancholy;  as,  a  parent  bereaved 
of  an  only  child  and  disconsolate. 

One  morn  a  Peri  at  the  gate 

Of  Eden  stood  discoiisolate.  Moore. 

2.  Not  affording  comfort;  cheerless;  sadden- 
ing; gloomy.  'The  disconsolate  darkness  of 
our  winter  nights.'  Bay. 

Disconsolately  (dis-kon's6-lat-li),  adv.  In 
a  disconsolate  manner;  without  comfort. 

Disconsolateness  (dis-kon'so-lat-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  disconsolate  or  com- 
fortless. 

Disconsolation  (dis-kon's6-la"shon),  n. 
Want  of  comfort.  'Disconsolation  and 
heaviness.'   Bp.  Hall    [Rare  or  obsolete  ] 

Discontent  (dls-kon-tenf),  n.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  conteiit]  1.  Want  of  content;  un- 


easiness or  inquietude  of  mind;  dissatisfac- 
tion at  any  present  state  of  things. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discoJitent 

Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  is  discontented;  a  malcontent. 
'  Fickle  changelings  and  poor  discontents. ' 
Shak. 

Discontent  (dis-kon-tentO,  a.  Uneasy;  dis- 
satisfied. '  More  miserable  than  discontent.' 
Shak. 

Discontent  (dls-kon-tenf),  v.t.  To  make 
uneasy  at  the  present  state;  to  dissatisfy. 

Those  that  were  there  thought  it  not  fit 
To  discontent  so  ancient  a  wit.  Suckling. 

Discontented  (dis-kon-tent'ed),  p.  and  a. 
Uneasy  in  mind;  dissatisfied;  unquiet.  'A 
diseased  body  and  a  discontented  mind.' 
Tillotson. 

Discontentedly  (dis-kon-tent'ed-li),  adv. 
In  a  discontented  manner  or  mood. 

Discontentedness  (dis-kon-tent'ed-nes),  n. 
Uneasiness  of  mind;  inquietude;  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Discontentful  (dis-kon-tent'fiil),  a.  Full 
of  discontent.  Howe. 

Discontentingt  (dis-kon-tent'ing),  a.  1.  Giv- 
ing uneasiness. 

How  unpleasing  and  disconte7iting  the  society  of 
body  must  needs  be  between  those  whose  minds 
cannot  be  sociable.  Milton. 

2.  t  Discontented ;  feeling  discontent.  '  Your 
discontenting  father.'  Shak. 
Discontentment   (dis-kon-tent'ment),  n. 
The  state  of  l)eing  uneasy  in  mind;  uneasi- 
ness; inquietude;  discontent. 

The  politic  and  artificial  nourishing  of  hopes  ...  is 
one  of  the  best  antidotes  against  the  poison  of  dis- 
conientineytt.  Baco7l, 

Discontiguous  (dis-kon-tig'ii-us),  a.  [Prefix 
dis,  nez.,xnA  conticjuous.]  Not  contiguous; 
as,  discontiguous  lands. 

Discontinuable(ilis-kon-tin'ii-a-bl),  a.  That 
may  be  discontinued. 

Discontinuance  (dis-kon-tin'ii-ans),  n. 
[.See  Discontinue.]  1.  Want  of  continu- 
ance; cessation;  intermission;  interruption 
of  continuance.  '  Long  discontinuance  of 
our  conversation  with  him.'  Atterbury. — 
2.  Want  of  continued  connection  or  co- 
hesion of  parts;  solution  of  continuity; 
want  of  union;  disruption.  'Roimd  drops, 
which  is  the  figure  that  saveth  the  body 
(water)  most  from  discontinuance.'  Bacon. 
[Rare  or  obsolete.]— 3.  In  law,  a  breaking 
off  or  interruption  of  possession,  as  where 
a  tenant  in  tail  makes  a  feoffment  in  fee- 
simple,  or  for  the  life  of  the  feoffee,  or  in 
tail,  which  he  has  not  power  to  do.  In  this 
case  the  entry  of  the  feoffee  is  lawful  during 
the  life  of  the  feoffor;  but  if  he  retain  pos- 
session after  the  death  of  the  feoffor  it  is  an 
injury,  which  is  termed  a  discontinuance, 
the  legal  estate  of  the  heir  in  tail  being  dis- 
continued till  a  recovery  can  be  had  in  law. 
— Discontinuance  of  a  suit,  the  termination 
of  a  suit  by  the  act  of  the  plaintiff,  as  by 
notice  in  writing,  or  by  not  continuing  the 
suit  from  day  to  day. 

Discontinuation  (dis-kon-tin'ii-a"shon),  n. 
Breach  or  interruption  of  continuity ;  dis- 
ruption of  parts;  separation  of  parts  which 
form  a  connected  series.  'Discontinuation 
of  parts. '  Newton. 

Discontinue  (dis-kon-tin'u),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
discontinued;  ppr.  discontinuing.  [Prefix 
dis,  neg.,  and  continue.]  1.  To  leave  oft';  to 
cause  to  cease,  as  a  practice  or  habit;  to 
stop;  to  put  an  end  to;  as,  to  discontinue 
the  intemperate  use  of  spirits. 

The  depredations  on  our  commerce  were  not  to  be 
disco7itinued.  T.  Pickering. 

2.  To  break  off;  to  interrupt;  to  break  the 
continuity  of;  to  intermit. 

They  modify  and  discriminate  the  voice  without 
appearing  to  disco7iti7iue  it.  Holder. 

3.  To  cease  to  take  or  receive;  to  give  up; 
to  cease  to  use;  as,  to  discontinue  a  daily 
paper. 

Taught  the  Greek  tongue,  disco7iti7tued  before  in 
these  parts  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years.  Da7ticl. 

Discontinue  (dis-kon-tin'ii),  v.  i.  1.  To  cease; 
to  leave  the  possession,  or  lose  an  established 
or  long-enjoyed  right. 

Thyself  shall  disco7itinue  from  thine  herita^^e. 

Jer.  xvii.  4. 

2.  To  lose  the  cohesion  of  parts;  to  suft'er  dis- 
ruption or  separation  of  substance.  Bacon. 
[Rare.  ] 

Discontinuee  (dis-kon-tin'Ci-e"),  n.  In  laio, 
one  of  whom  something  is  discontinued. 

Discontinuer  (dis-kon-tin'u-er),  n.  One  who 
discontinues  a  rule  or  practice. 

Discontinuity  (dis-kon'tin-ii"i-ti),  n.  Want 
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of  continuity  or  uninterrupted  connection; 
disunion  oi  parts;  want  of  coliesion. 

Both  may  pass  for  one  stone  and  be  polished  without 
any  bleiiiisiiiny;  duco>tti)iiiity  of  surface.  Boyle. 

Milton,  in  regard  to  tiie  disconti)iitity  of  agency, 
is  in  the  same  predicament  as  Homer.  Laitdor. 

Discontinuor  (Uis-lcou-tin'ti-er),  n.  In  law, 
one  wlio  discontinues. 

Discontinuous  (dis  kon-tin'u-us),  a.  1.  Bro- 
ken off;  interrupted.  '  A  patli  tliat  is  zigzag, 
discontinuous,  and  intersected. '  De  Quincey. 
2.t  Separated;  wide;  gaping.  'Discontinu- 
ous wound.'  Milton. 

Disconvenlencet  (dis-kon-ve'ni-ens),  n. 
[Preli.x  (i(S,  priv.,  and  convenience.]  Incon- 
venience; incongruity;  disagreement. 

A  necessary  disconveiiieiice,  where  anything  is 
allowed  to  be  cause  of  itself.  Fotlicrby. 

Disconvenient  (dis-kon-ve'ni-ent),  a.  In- 
convenient;  incongruous. 

Discophora  (dis-kof'6-ra),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  diskos, 
a  quuit,  and  phcro,  to  carry.]  1.  A  sub-class 
of  the  Hydrozoa,  comprising  most  of  tlie 
organisms  known  as  sea-jellies,  jelly-fishes, 
or  sea-nettles,  tlie  last  name  being  derived 
from  the  power  whicli  tiiey  possess,  in 
common  with  all  members  of  the  class,  of 
stinging  by  means  of  their  thread-cells. 
The  body  is  composed  of  a  soft  gelatinous 
tissue,  but  contains  so  little  solid  matter 
that  a  medusa  weighing  several  pounds  when 
alive  is  reduceil  nearly  to  as  many  grains 
when  dried.  From  the  centre  of  the  um- 
brella-like disc  a  single  polypite  or  digestive 
individual  is  suspended.— 2.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  tlie  order  of  annelids,  Hiru- 
dinea,  to  which  the  leecli  belongs.  See 
Leech. 

Discopodium  (dis-ko-p6'di-um),  n.  [Gr. 
diskut!,  a  quoit,  a  disc,  and  potis,  podos,  a 
foot.]  In  hot.  the  foot  or  stalk  on  which 
some  kinds  of  discs  are  elevated. 

Disoord  (dis'kord),  n.  [Fr.  discorde;  L. 
discordia,  disagreement,  from  discors,  dis- 
cordant—  dis,  and  coy,  cordis,  the  heart.] 

1.  Disagreement;  want  of  concord  or  har- 
mony: said  of  persons  or  things.  Applied 
to  persons,  difference  of  opinions;  variance; 
opposition ;  contention ;  strife ;  any  dis- 
agreement which  produces  angry  passions, 
contest,  disputes,  litigation,  or  war. 

Peace  to  arise  out  of  universal  discord  fomented  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  Burke. 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood.  Pope. 

2.  InOTH,sic,  disagreement  of  sounds;  disson- 
ance; a  union  of  sounds  wliich  is  inharmo- 
nious, grating,  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear, 
or  an  interval  whose  extremes  do  not  coal- 
esce. Thus  the  key-note  and  the  second, 
when  sounded  together,  make  a  discord. 
The  term  discord  is  applied  to  each  of  the 
two  sounds  which  form  the  dissonance,  and 
to  the  interval,  but  more  properly  to  the 
mixed  sound  of  dissonant  tones.  It  is 
opposed  to  concord. 

Arms  on  armour  clashing  bray'd 
Horrible  discord.  Milton. 
But  if  there  were 
A  music  harmonizing  our  wild  cries,    .    .  . 
Why  that  would  make  our  passion  far  too  like 
The  discords  dear  to  the  musician.  Tettnysott. 

Stn.  Disagreement,  discordance,  variance, 
difference,  opposition,  dissension,  conten- 
tion, strife,  rupture,  clashing,  dissonance. 

Discord  t  (dis-kord'),  V.  i.  To  disagree;  to  jar; 
to  clash;  not  to  suit;  not  to  be  coincident. 
'  The  one  discording  with  the  other.'  Bacon. 

Discordablet  (dis-kord'a-bl),  a.  Discordant. 
Chancer,  Gower. 

Discordance,  Discordancy  (dis-kord'ans, 

dis-kord'an-si),  n.  [See  DISCORDANT.]  Dis- 
agreement; opposition;  inconsistency.  'The 
discordance  of  these  errors.'  Bp.  Horsley. 
'  Discordancies  of  interest.'  T.  Warton. 
Discordant  (dis-kord'ant),  a.  [L.  discordans, 
ppr.  of  discordo,  to  be  at  variance, to  disagree, 
from  discors,  disagreeable.    See  Discord.] 

1.  Disagreeing;  incongruous;  contradictory; 
being  at  variance;  as,  discordant  opinions; 
discordant  rules  or  principles. 

The  discordatii  elements  out  of  which  the  em- 
peror had  compounded  his  realm  did  not  coalesce. 

Motley. 

2.  Opposite;  contrai'y;  not  coincident;  as, 
the  discordant  attractions  of  comets  or  of 
different  planets. — 3.  Dissonant;  not  in  uni- 
son; not  harmonious;  not  accordant;  harsh; 
jarring;  as,  di.^cordant  notes  or  sounds. — 
Syn.  Disagreeing,  incongruous,  contradic- 
tory, repugnant,  opposite,  contrary,  contra- 
rious,  dissonant,  harsh,  jarring. 

Discordantly  (dis-kord'ant-li),  adv.  Dis- 
sonantly;.in  a  discordant  manner;  incon- 
sistently; in  a  manner  to  jar  or  clash;  in 
disagreement  with  another  or  with  itself. 


Discordantness  (dis-kord'ant-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  lieing  discordant;  inharmoniousness. 

Discordful  (dis-kord'ful),  a.  Quarrelsome; 
contentious.  'Stirred  by  Iris  discordfull 
dame. '  Spenser. 

DiscordOUSt  (dis-kord'us),  a.  Discordant; 
dissonant.    '  Discordous  ja.vs.^   Bp.  Hall. 

Dlscorporate  t  (dis-kor'por-at),  a.  [Prefix 
din,  priv.,  and  corporate.]  Deprived  of  cor- 
porate privileges. 

Discounsel  t  (dis-koun'sel),  v.  t.  To  dissuade. 

Him  the  Palmer  from  that  vanity 
With  temperate  voice  discouuselled.  Spenser. 

Discount(dis'kount),}i.  [Preflxdt's,  neg.,  and 
count.  Fr.  dicompte;  0.  Fr.  descompte.] 
1.  A  sum  deducted  for  prompt  or  advanced 
payment;  an  allowance  or  deduction  from 
a  sum  due  or  from  a  credit;  a  certain  rate 
per  cent,  deducted  from  the  credit  price  of 
goods  sold  on  account  of  prompt  payment, 
or  any  deduction  from  the  customary  price, 
or  from  a  sum  due  or  to  be  due  at  a  future 
time.  Tlius  tlie  merchant  who  gives  a  credit 
of  three  months  will  deduct  a  certain  rate 
per  cent,  for  payment  in  hand,  and  the 
holder  of  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange  will 
deduct  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  the  note  or  bill  for  advanced  payment, 
which  deduction  is  called  a,  discount. — 2.  In 
banking,  a  charge  made  for  interest  of 
money  advanced  on  a  bill  or  otlier  docu- 
ment not  presently  due.  The  discounts  at 
banking  institutions  are  usually  the  amount 
of  legal  interest  paid  by  the  borrower  and 
deducted  from  the  sum  borrowed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  credit.  —  3.  The  act 
of  discounting;  as,  a  note  is  lodged  in  the 
bank  for  discount;  the  banks  have  suspended 
discounts. — At  a  discount,  below  par;  oppo- 
site at  a  premium;  hence,  in  low  esteem;  in 
disfavour;  as,  alchemy  is  now  at  a  discount. 

Discount  (dis-kounf),  v.t.  1.  To  deduct 
a  certain  sum  or  rate  per  cent,  from  tlie 
principal  sum;  as,  a  mercliant  discounts  5  or 
6  per  cent,  for  prompt  or  for  advanced  pay- 
ment.—2.  To  lend  or  advance  the  amount 
of,  deducting  the  interest  or  other  rate  per 
cent,  from  the  principal  at  the  time  of  the 
loan  or  advance ;  as,  the  banks  discount 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange  on  good  security. 

The  first  rule  ...  to  disconnt  only  unexception- 
able paper.  IValsh. 

3.  To  leave  out  of  account;  to  disregard. 

His  application  is  to  be  discounted,  as  here  irrele- 
vant. Sir  11'.  Haj)iilto7i. 

1.  To  estimate  a  matter  or  take  it  into  account 
beforehand;  to  enjoy  or  suffer  anything  by 
anticipation;  to  discuss  and  form  conclu- 
sions concerning  any  event  before  it  occurs; 
as,  he  discounted  all  the  pleasure  of  the 
journey  before  setting  out. 

Speculation  as  to  the  political  crisis  is  almost  at  an 
end.  and  the  announcement  to  be  made  to-morrow  in 
the  House  of  Commons  has  been  already  so  fully  dis- 
coicjtted  that  it  is  shorn  of  mucli  of  its  interest. 

Scotsman  newspaper. 

Discount  (dis-kounf),  v.i.  To  lend  or  make 
a  practice  of  lending  money,  deducting  the 
interest  at  the  time  of  the  loan;  as,  the  banks 
discount  for  sixty  or  ninety  days,  sometimes 
for  longer  terms. 

Discountable  (dis-kount'a-bl),  a.  That 
may  be  discounted;  as,  certain  forms  are 
necessary  to  render  notes  discountable  at 
a  bank ;  a  bill  may  be  discountable  for 
more  than  sixty  days. 

Discount-broker  (dis'kount-brok-er),n.  One 
who  cashes  bills  of  exchange,  and  makes 
advances  on  securities. 

Discountenance  (dis-kount'ten-ans),  v.  t. 
[Prefix  priv.,  and  countenance.]  1.  To 
abash ;  to  ruffle  or  discompose  the  coun- 
tenance ;  to  put  to  shame ;  to  put  out  of 
countenance. 

How  would  one  look  from  his  majestic  brow  .  .  . 
Discoiiittenance  her  despised.  Ulilton. 
The  hermit  was  somewhat  discoiottenanced  by  this 
observation.  Sir  iV.  Scott. 

2.  To  set  one's  countenance  against ;  to 
testify  disapprobation  of;  to  discourage;  to 
check;  to  restrain  by  frowns,  censure,  argu- 
ments, opposition,  or  cold  treatment:  said 
of  persons  and  things. 

Unwilling  they  were  to  discou}itena7ice  any  man 
who  was  willing  to  serve  them.  Clarendon. 

Be  careful  to  discottntc7ia)tce  in  children  anything 
that  looks  like  rage  and  furious  anger.  Tillotson. 

Discountenance  (dis-kount'ten-ans),  n. 
Cold  treatment;  unfavourable  aspect;  un- 
friendly regard;  disapprobation;  whatever 
tends  to  check  or  discourage. 

He  thought  a  little  discoujitenance  on  those  per- 
sons would  suppress  that  spirit.  Clarendon. 

Discountenancer  (dis-kount'ten-ans-er),  n. 


One  who  discourages  by  cold  treatment, 
frowns,  censure,  or  expression  of  disappro- 
bation; one  who  checks  or  depresses  by 
unfriendly  regards. 

Discounter  (dis'kount-Sr),  n.  One  who  ad- 
vances money  on  discounts. 

Discourage  (dis-ku'raj),  ».  t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
couraged; ppr.  discouraging.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  courage;  Fr.  dicourager.  See 
Courage.]  l.  To  extinguish  the  courage  of; 
to  dishearten;  to  depress  the  spirits  of;  to 
deject;  to  deprive  of  confidence. 

Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  anger,  lest 
they  be  discouraged.  Col.  iii.  21. 

2.  To  attempt  to  repress  or  prevent;  to  dis- 
countenance; to  dissuade  from;  as,  to  dis- 
courage an  effort. 

The  apostle  discourages  too  unreasonable  a  pre- 
sumption. Dr.  J.  Rogers. 

Syn.  To  dishearten,  dispirit,  depress,  deject, 
discountenance. 

Discourage  (dis-ku'raj),  n.  Want  of  courage ; 
cowar(lice.  Elijott. 

DiSCOurageinent(dis-ku'raj-ment),w.  1.  The 
act  of  disheartening  or  depriving  of  courage; 
the  act  of  deterring  or  dissuading  from  an 
undertaking;  the  act  of  depressing  confi- 
dence.—  2.  'riiat  which  discourages;  that 
which  abates  or  depresses  courage,  confi- 
dence, or  hope;  that  which  deters  or  tends 
to  deter  from  an  undertaking,  or  from  the 
prosecution  of  anything.  '  Persevering  to 
the  end  under  all  discouragements.'  Clarke. 

The  books  read  at  schools  and  colleges  are  full  of 
incitements  to  virtue  ancl  discourage?nents  from  vice. 

Sii'i/t. 

3.  The  state  of  being  discouraged;  depres- 
sion. 

Over-great  discouragetnent  might  make  them  des- 
perate. State  Trials. 

Discourager  (dis-ku'raj-er),  n.  One  who 
or  that  whicli  discourages;  one  who  or  that 
whicli  disheartens,  or  depresses  tlie  courage; 
one  who  impresses  diftidence  or  fear  of  suc- 
cess; one  who  dissuades  from  an  undertak- 
ing. 

Discouraging  (dis-ku'raj-ing),  a.  Tenduig 
to  disliearteu  or  to  depress  the  courage ; 
dislieartening;  as,  discouraging  prospects. 

Discouragingly  (dis-ku'raj-ing-li),  adv.  In 
a  discouiagiiig  manner. 

Discourse  (dis-kors'),  n.  [Fr.  discours;  L. 
disciirsns,  a  running  about,  a  conversation, 
from  discurro,  to  ramble— dts,  and  curro,  to 
run;  It.  discorso.]  l.i  Lit.  a  running  about; 
hence,  a  shifting  of  ground,  and  traversing 
to  and  fro  as  a  combatant. 

At  last  the  caytive  after  long  discourse. 
When  all  his  strokes  he  saw  avoyded  quite. 
Resolved  in  one  to  assemble  all  his  force. 

Spenser. 

2.  t  The  act  of  the  understanding  by  wliich  it 
passes  from  premises  to  consequences;  the 
act  whicli  connects  propositions,  and  de- 
duces conclusions  from  them;  reasoning; 
reason;  an  act  or  exercise  of  reason. 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse. 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  rust  in  us  unused.  Shak. 
Difficult,  strange,  and  harsh  to  the  discourses  of 
natural  reason.  South. 

3.  A  running  over  a  subject  in  speech;  hence, 
a  communication  of  thouglits  by  words; 
expression  of  ideas;  mutual  intercourse; 
talk;  conversation.  '  Filling  the  head  with 
variety  of  thoughts,  and  the  mouth  with 
copious  ciiscourse.'  Locke. 

The  vanquished  party  with  the  victors  joined, 
Nor  wanted  sweet  discourse,  the  banquet  of  the 
mind.  Dryden. 

4.  A  written  treatise;  a  formal  dissertation; 
a  homily;  a  sermon;  as,  the  discourse  of  Plu- 
tarch on  garrulity;  of  Cicero  on  old  age;  an 
eloquent  discourse.— 5.  i  Intercourse;  deal- 
ing; transaction.    Beau.  <£■  Fl. 

Discourse  (dis-kors'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
coursed; ppr.  discoursing.  1.  To  communi- 
cate thoughts  or  ideas  orally,  especially  in  a 
formal  manner;  to  treat  upon  in  a  solemn, 
set  manner; irto  hold  forth;  to  expatiate;  to 
converse;  as,  to  discourse  on  the  properties 
of  the  circle;  the  preacher  discoursed  on  the 
nature  and  effect  of  faith. 

Ttiu.  How  likes  she  my  discourse? 

Pro.  111.  when  you  talk  of  war. 

T/iii.  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love  and  peace. 

S/tai. 

2.  To  treat  of  or  discuss  a  subject  in  a 
formal  manner  in  writing. 

The  general  maxims  we  are  discoursing  of  are  not 
known  to  children,  idiots,  and  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind. Locke. 

3.  To  reason;  to  pass  from  premises  to  con 
sequences. 

Brutes  do  want  that  quick  discoursing  power. 

Sliak. 


ch,  c/iain;     6h,  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  £ro;  j.job; 
Vol.  II. 


fl,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  %\ng;     TH,  tften;  th,  thva.; 


w,  itiig,   wh,  io7iig;   zh,  aeure.  — See  Key. 
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Discourse  (dis-kors'),  v.t.  l.t  To  treat  of;  to 
talk  over;  to  discuss. 

Let  us  discourse  our  fortunes.  Shak. 

2.  To  utter  or  give  forth. 

It  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music.  Shak. 

3.  t  To  talk  or  confer  with. 

I  have  spoken  to  my  brother,  who  is  the  patron,  to 
discourse  the  minister  about  it.  Evelyn. 

Discourser  (dis-k6rs'i5r),  «.  1.  One  who  dis- 
courses; a  speaker;  a  haranguer. 

In  his  conversation  he  was  the  most  clear  dis- 
courser. Milward. 

2.  The  writer  of  a  treatise  or  dissertation. 
Discoursive  (ilis-kors'iv),  a.   1.  Having  the 

character  of  discourse;  reasoning;  passing 
from  premises  to  consequences;  discursive. 
Milton.— i.  Containing  dialogue  or  conver- 
sation; interlocutory. 

The  epic  is  interlaced  with  dialogue  or  discoursive 
scenes.  Bryde/i. 

3.  Conversable;  communicative. 

He  found  him  a  complaisant  man,  very  free  and 
discoursive.  Life  of  A .  IVood. 

Discourteous  (dis-kor'te-us),  a.  [Prefix  dts, 
priv.,  and  courteous.]  Wanting  in  com'tesy; 
uncivil;  rude;  uncomplaisant. 

He  resolved  to  unhorse  the  first  discoitrieousknii^ht. 

Trausl.  of  Don  Quixote. 

Discourteously  (dis-kor'te-us-li),  adv.  In 
a  rude  or  uncivil  manner;  with  incivility. 

Discourteousness  (dis-kor'te-us-nes),  n. 
Incivility;  discourtesy. 

Discourtesy  (dis-kor'te-si),  n.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  courtesy.]  Incivility;  rudeness  of 
behaviour  or  language;  ill  manners;  act  of 
disrespect. 

Be  calm  in  arguing:  for  fierceness  makes 

Error  a  fault,  and  truth  discourtesy.  G.  Herbert. 

Discourtship t  (dls-kort'ship),  n.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv. ,  and  courtsh  ip.  ]   Want  of  respect. 

Monsieur,  we  must  not  so  much  betray  ourselves 
to  discourisJiiJ),  as  to  suffer  you  to  be  longer  un- 
saluted.  B.  Jonson. 

DiSCOUS  (disk'Hs),  a.  [From  L.  discus.] 
Disc-shaped;  discoid.    See  DISCOID. 

Discovenant  (dis-kuv'eu-ant),  u(.  To  dis- 
solve covenant  with. 

Discover  (dis-kuv'er),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  codec  (which  see).]  1.  To  uncover;  to  lay 
open  to  view ;  to  disclose ;  to  make  visilde ; 
hence,  to  show;  to  exhibit;  to  let  be  seen 
and  known. 

Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 

The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince.  S?iak. 

A  short  time  I  hope  will  discover  the  generosity  of 
his  sentiments  and  convince  you  that  my  opinion  of 
him  has  been  more  just  than  yours.  Goldsmith. 

The  truth  reveals  itself  in  proportion  to  our  patience 
and  knowledge,  discovers  itself  kindly  to  our  plead- 
ing, and  leads  us,  as  it  is  discovered,  into  deeper 
truths.  Ruskiii. 

2.  To  reveal;  to  make  known;  to  tell.  'Dis- 
cover .  .  .  what  cause  that  was.'  Shak. 

Then,  Joan,  discover  thine  infirmity; 
That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege. 

Shak. 

3.  To  espy;  to  have  the  first  sight  of;  as,  a 
man  at  the  mast-head  discovered  land. 

When  we  had  discovered  Cyprus  we  left  it  on  the 
left  hand.  Acts  xxi.  3. 

i.  To  find  out;  to  obtain  the  first  knowledge 
of ;  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  something 
sought  or  before  unknown;  as,  Columbus 
discovered  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle;  we  often  discover  our  mistakes  too 
late.  '  Some  to  discover  islands  far  away. ' 
Shak. —5.  To  find  out,  as  something  con- 
cealed; to  detect;  as,  we  discovered  tlie  arti- 
fice; the  thief,  finding  himself  discovered, 
attempted  to  escape.  ^6.  t  To  make  anytliing 
cease  to  be  a  covering. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  raaketh  the  hinds  to  calve 
and  discoveretk  the  forests.  Ps.  xxix.  9. 

For  the  greatness  of  thy  iniquity  are  thy  skirtsrf«- 
covered  and  thy  heels  made  bare.         Jer.  xiii  22. 

— Discover,  Invent.  Both  agree  in  signifying 
to  find  out;  but  we  discover  what  before 
existed,  though  to  us  unknoTO;  we  invent 
what  did  not  before  exist.  See  Invention. 
Syn.  To  disclose,  exhibit,  show,  manifest, 
reveal,  communicate,  impart,  tell,  espy,  find 
out,  detect. 
Discovert  (dis-kuv'er),  v.i.  To  uncover;  to 
unmask  one's  self.  '  This  done  they  discover.' 
Decker. 

Discoverable  (dis-knv'er-a-bl),  a.  1.  That 
may  be  discovered;  that  may  be  brought  to 
light,  seen,  or  exposed  to  view;  that  may  be 
found  out  or  made  known;  as,  many  minute 
animals  are  discoverable  only  by  the  help  of 
the  microscope;  the  Scriptures  reveal  many 
things  not  discoverable  by  the  light  of  rea- 
son.—2.  Apparent;  exposed  to  view. 


Nothing  discoverable  in  the  lunar  surface  is  ever 
covered.  Bentley. 

Discoverer  (dis-kuv'6r-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
discovers;  one  who  first  sees  or  espies;  one 
who  finds  out  or  first  comes  to  the  know- 
ledge of  something.  'Tlie  discoverers  and 
searcliers  of  the  land.'   Sir  W.  Raleigh.— 

2.  t  A  scout ;  an  explorer. 

Send  discoverers  forth 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies.  Shak. 

Discovert  (dis-kuv'fert),  a.  In  laio, not  covert ; 
not  witliin  tlie  bonds  of  matrimony;  applied 
eitlicr  tu  !i  woman  who  has  never  been  mar- 
rieil,  or  to  a  widow. 

Discoverte.ta.  [O.Fr.]  Uncovered;  naked; 
unprotected. 

An  idel  man  is  like  to  a  place  that  hath  no  walles; 
thereas  deviles  may  .  .  shoot  at  him  discoverle  by 
temptation  on  every  side.  Chaucer. 

Discoverture  (dis-kuv'6rt-iir),  «.  [Fr.  di- 
couvert,  uncovered.]  A  state  of  being  free 
from  coverture;  freedom  of  a  woman  from 
the  coverture  of  a  husband. 

Discovery  (dis-kuv'e-ri),  n.  1.  The  action 
of  disclosing  to  view,  or  bringing  to  light; 
as,  by  the  ^discovery  of  a  plot  the  public 
peace  is  preserved.— 2.  The  act  of  revealing; 
a  making  known;  a  declaration;  as,  a  bank- 
rupt is  bound  to  make  a  full  discovery  of 
his  estate  and  effects. 

She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery.  Shak. 

Then  covenant  and  take  oath 
To  my  discovery.  Chapman. 

3.  The  act  of  finding  out  or  of  bringing  for 
the  first  time  to  siglit  or  knowledge.  '  Har- 
vey's discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.'  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  '  Territory  ex- 
tended by  a  brilliant  career  of  discovery  and 
conquest'  Prescott.—i.  The  act  of  espying; 
first  sight  of. 

On  the  discovery  of  land  I  ordered  the  lead  to  be 
kept  going.  Capt.  Thomas. 

5.  That  which  is  discovered,  found  out,  or 
revealed;  that  wliich  is  first  brought  to 
light,  seen,  or  known;  as,  the  properties  of 
the  magnet  were  an  important  discovery. 

In  religion  there  have  been  many  discoveries,  but 
{in  true  religion,  I  mean)  no  inventions. 

A/}p.  Trench. 

6.  In  the  drama,  the  unravelling  of  a  plot, 
or  tlie  manner  of  unfolding  the  plot  or  fable 
of  a  comedy  or  tragedy.— 7.  In  law,  the  act 
of  revealing  or  disclosing  any  matter  by  a 
defendant  in  his  answer  to  a  bill  of  chan- 
cery. — Invention,Discovery.  See  Invention. 

Discradlet  (dis-kra'dl),  v.i.  [Prefix  dis, 
and  cradle.]  To  come  forth  from,  or  as 
from  a  cradle;  to  emerge  or  originate. 

This  airy  apparition  first  discradled 

From  Tournay  into  Portugal.  Ford. 

Discrase  (dis'kras),  n.  [Gr.  dis,  double,  and 
krasis,  mixture.]  A  rare  but  valuable  ore  of 
silver,  consisting  of  antimony  and  silver. 
It  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  massive,  dis- 
seminated or  granular.  It  is  found  in  meta- 
morphic  strata,  alone  or  associated  with 
other  ores. 

Discredit  (dis-kred'it),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  credit]  1.  Want  of  credit  or  good  re- 
putation ;  some  degree  of  disgrace  or  re- 
proach; disesteem;  applied  to  persons  or 
things ;  as,  frauds  in  manufactures  bring 
them  into  discredit. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  be  concerned 
for  the  reputation  or  discredit  his  life  may  bring  on 
his  profession.  Rogers. 

2.  Want  of  belief,  trust,  or  confidence;  dis- 
belief; as,  later  accounts  have  bi'ought  the 
story  into  discredit. — Syn.  Disesteem,  dis- 
repute, dishonour,  unbelief,  disbelief,  dis- 
trust. 

Discredit  (dis-kred'it),  v.t.  1.  To  disbelieve; 
to  give  no  credit  to;  not  to  credit  or  believe; 
as,  the  report  is  discredited.— 2.  To  deprive 
of  credit  or  good  reputation;  to  make  less 
reputable  or  honourable;  to  bring  into  dis- 
esteem; to  bring  into  some  degree  of  dis- 
grace or  into  disrepute. 

He  least  discredits  his  travels  who  returns  the 
same  man  he  went.  IVotton. 
Myself  would  work  eye  dim,  and  finger  lame. 
Far  liefer  than  so  much  discredit  him.  Tentiyson. 

3.  To  deprive  of  credibility;  to  destroy  con- 
fidence or  trust  in. 

He  had  fram'd  to  himself  many  deceiving  promises 
of  life,  which  I  have  discredited  to  him,  and  now  is 
he  resolved  to  die.  Shak. 

Discreditable  (dis-kred'it-a-bl),  a.  Tending 
to  injure  credit;  injurious  to  reputation; 
disgraceful;  disreputable. 

This  point  Hume  has  laboured,  with  an  art  which 
is  as  discreditable  in  a  historical  work  as  it  would  be 
admirable  in  a  forensic  address.  Macaulay. 


Discreditably  (dis-kred'it-a-bli),  adv.  In  a 
discreditable  manner. 

Discreditor  (dis-kred'it-er),  n.  One  who 
discredits. 

Discreet  (dis-kref),  a.  [Fr.  discret,  from  L. 
discretus,  pp.  of  discerno,  to  separate,  dis- 
tinguish between,  discern.   See  Discern.] 

1.  t  Distinct;  distinguishable. 

The  waters'  fall,  with  difference  discreet. 

Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call.  Speftser. 

2.  Prudent;  wise  in  avoiding  errors  or  evil, 
and  in  selecting  the  best  means  to  accom- 
plish a  purpose;  circumspect;  cautious; 
wary;  not  rash. 

It  is  discreet  man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned, 
nor  the  brave,  who  guides  the  conversation,  and  gives 
measures  to  society.  Addisojt. 

A  room  in  a  sober,  disci-eel  family,  who  would  not 
be  averse  to  admit  a  sober,  discreet,  virtuous,  frugal, 
regular,  good-natured  man  of  a  bad  character. 

Hume. 

3.  Civil;  polite.  [Scotch.] 

I  canna  say  I  think  it  vera  discreet  o'  you  to  keep 
pushing  in  before  me  in  that  way.  Blackwood's  Mag. 

— Cautious,  Wary,  Circumspect,  Prudent, 
Discreet.   See  under  Cautious. 
Discreetly  (dis-kretii),  adv.  Prudently;  cir- 
cumspectly; cautiously;  with  nice  judgment 
of  what  is  best  to  be  done  or  omitted. 
Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  should  have  got. 
Could  it  be  known  what  they  discrcetlyh\ot.  ITaller. 

Discreetness  (dis-kret'nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  discreet;  disi  ri  tinn. 

Discrepance,  Discrepancy  (dis'krep-ans  or 
dis-krep'aiis,  dis'krep-aii-si  or  dis-krep'an- 
si),  n.  [L.  discrexiantia,  from  discrepo,  to 
give  a  different  sound,  to  vary,  to  jar— dis, 
and  crepo,  to  creak.  See  Crepitate.]  Dif- 
ference; disagreement;  contrariety:  appli- 
cable to  facts  or  opinions. 

There  is  no  real  discrepancy  between  these  two 
genealogies.  Faber. 

Discrepant  (dis'krep-ant  or  dis-krep'ant),  a. 
Diflferent;  disagreeing;  contrary;  dissimilar. 

As  our  degrees  are  in  order  distant. 

So  the  degrees  of  our  strengths  are  discrepant. 

Heyivood. 

Discrepantt  (dislcrep-ant  or  dis-krep'ant), 
■n.     One  who  disagrees  or  dissents  from 

.  another,  especially  in  reUgious  belief ;  a 
dissenter. 

If  you  persecute  heretics  or  discrepants,  they  unite 
themselves  as  to  a  common  defence,    j^er.  Taylor. 

Discrete  (dis'kret),  a.  [L.  discretus.  See 
Discreet.]  l.  Separate;  distinct;  disjunct. 

The  parts  are  not  discrete  or  dissentany.  Milton. 

2.  Disjunctive;  as,  I  resign  my  life,  but  not 
my  honour,  is  a  discrete  proposition. — 3.  In 
music,  applied  to  a  movement  in  which 
each  successive  note  varies  considerably  in 
pitch:  opposed  to  concrete  (which  see). — Dis- 
crete proportion,  proportion  where  the  ratio 
of  two  or  more  pairs  of  numbers  or  quantities 
is  the  same,  but  there  is  not  the  same  pro- 
portion between  all  the  numbers ;  as, 
3  ;  6  :  :  8  : 16,  3  bearing  the  same  proportion 
to  6  as  8  does  to  16.  But  3  is  not  to  6  as 
6  to  8.  It  is  thus  opposed  to  continued  or 
continual  proportion;  as,  3  :  6  : :  12  :  24. — A 
discrete  quantity,  a  quantity  which  is  not 
continued  and  joined  together  in  its  parts, 
as  any  number,  since  a  number  consists  of 
units :  opposed  to  continued  quantity,  as 
duration  or  extension. 

Discrete!  (dis'kret),  v.t.  To  separate;  to  dis- 
continue. 

Discretion  (dis-kre'shon),  n.  [Fr.  discretion, 
from  L.  discretio,  a  separating;  discretus, 
discerno.  See  DISCREET.]  l.t  Disjunction; 
separation.  Mede.  —  2.  The  quality  of  being 
discreet;  prudence;  that  discernment  which 
en!),))les  a  person  to  judge  critically  of  what 
is  correct  and  proper,  united  with  caution; 
nice  discernment  and  judgment,  directed 
by  circumspection,  and  primarily  regarding 
one's  own  conduct;  sagacity;  circumspec- 
tion; wariness;  caution. 

Discretion  is  the  victor  of  the  war, 
Valour  the  pupil.  Massinger. 
The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion.  Shak. 
The  happiness  of  life  depends  on  our  discretion. 

Young. 

3.  Liberty  or  power  of  acting  without  other 
control  than  one's  own  judgment;  as,  the 
management  of  affairs  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  prince;  he  is  left  to  his  own 
discretion;  hence,  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, is  to  surrender  without  stipulation  or 
terms,  and  commit  one's  self  entirely  to  the 
power  of  the  conqueror.  It  is  a  rule  of  the 
law  of  England,  that  where  anything  is 
left  to  another  to  be  done  according  to  his 
discretion  it  must  be  done  with  sound  dis- 
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cretion  and  accordins  to  law.  This  rule  is 
also  fully  recosiiizcil  in  the  law  of  Scotland. 
Discretionarily,  Discretionally  (dis-kre'- 
shon-a-ri-li,  dis-kru'shon-al-li),  adv.  At  dis- 
cretion; according  to  iliscretion. 

Discretionary,  Discretional  (dis-kre'shon- 
a-ri,  dis-kre'shon-al),  a.  Left  to  discretion; 
unrestrained  except  by  discretion  or  judg- 
ment; that  is,  to  be  directed  or  managed  by 
discretion  only.  Thus,  an  ambassador  at  a 
foreign  court  is  in  certain  cases  invested 
with  discretionary  powers,  to  act  according 
to  circumstances. 

Discretive  (dis-kret'iv),  a.  [See  Discreet 
and  Discrete.]  1.  Disjunctive;  noting 
separation  or  opposition.  'A  discretive 
conceptualist.'  Coleridge.  [Rare.] — 2.  Sepa- 
rate; distinct.  [Rare  or  obsolete.]  Dis- 
cretive proposition,  in  logic,  a  proposition 
which  expresses  some  distinction,  opposi- 
tion, or  variety,  by  means  of  but,  though, 
yet,  &c. ;  as,  travellers  change  their  climate, 
but  not  their  temper;  Job  was  patient, 
though  his  grief  was  great. — Discretive  dis- 
tinction, in  grain,  a  distinction  implying 
opposition  as  well  as  difference ;  as,  not  a 
man,  but  a  beast. 

Discretively  (dis-kret'iv-li),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
cretive manner. 

Discrimina'ble  (dis-krim'in-a-bl),  a.  That 
may  be  discriminated.  Bailey.  [Rare  or 
obsolete.  ] 

Discriminal  (dis-krim'in-al),  a.  [L.  discrim- 
inalis,  that  serves  to  divide,  from  discrim- 
ino.  See  Discriminate.]  In  palmistry,  a 
term  applied  to  the  line  marking  the  separ- 
ation between  the  hand  and  the  arm,  called 
also  the  Dragon' s-tail. 

Discriminate  (dis-krim'in-at),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  discriminated;  ppr.  discriminating.  [L 
discrimino,  discriminatum,  to  divide,  distin- 
guish, from  discrimen,  discriminis,  that 
which  separates  or  divides,  from  rf/s.asunder, 
and  root  kri,  separation,  knowledge,  the 
same  root  as  cer in  cerno.  SeeCRlME.]  1  To 
distinguish;  to  observe  the  difference  be- 
tween; as,  we  may  nsaaWy  discriminate  true 
from  false  modesty. 

when  a  prisoner  first  leaves  his  cell  he  cannot  bear 
the  li}<ht  of  day;  he  is  unable  to  discriminate  colours 
or  recognize  faces.  A/acaii/ny. 

2.  To  separate;  to  select;  as,  in  the  last 
judgment  the  righteous  will  be  discrimin- 
ated from  the  wicked. — 3.  To  mark  with 
notes  of  difference;  to  distinguish  by  some 
note  or  mark;  as,  we  discriminate  animals 
by  names,  as  nature  has  discriminated  them 
by  different  shapes  and  habits. 

In  outward  fashion  .  .  .  discyimitiated  from  al! 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Hammond. 

Discriminate  (dis-krim'in-at),  v.i.  To 
make  a  difference  or  distinction;  to  observe 
or  note  a  difference;  to  distinguish;  as,  in 
the  application  of  law  and  the  punishment 
of  crimes  the  judge  should  discriminate  be- 
tween degrees  of  guilt;  in  judging  of  evi- 
dence, we  should  be  careful  to  discriminate 
between  probability  and  slight  presumption. 

Discriminate  (dis-krim'in-at),  a.  Distin- 
guished ;  having  the  difference  marked. 
'  No  discriminate  sex.'  Bacon. 

Discriminately  (dis-krim'in-at-li),  adv.  Dis- 
tinctly; with  minute  distinction;  particu- 
larly. 

Discriminateness  (dis-krim'iu-at-nes),  n. 
Distinctness;  marked  difference. 

Discriminating  (dis-krim'in-at-ing),  p.  and 
a.  1.  _Separatin,!>';  distinguishing;  marking 
vrith  notes  of  difference.— 2.  Serving  to  dis- 
criminate; distinguishing;  peculiar;  charac- 
terized by  peculiar  differences;  distinctive; 
as,  the  discriminating  doctrines  of  the 
gospel. 

Souls  have  no  discriminating^  hue, 

Alike  important  in  their  Maker's  view,  Co7uper. 

3.  That  discriminates;  able  to  make  nice 
distinctions;  as,  a  discriminating  mind. 

Discrimination  (dis-krira'in-a"shon),  n. 
1.  The  act  of  distinguishing;  the  act  of 
making  or  observing  a  difference;  distinc- 
tion; as,  the  discrimination  between  right 
and  wrong. — 2.  The  faculty  of  distinguish- 
ing or  discriminating;  penetration;  judg- 
ment; as,  a  man  of  nice  discrimination. 

Their  own  desire  of  ^iory  would  so  mingle  with 
■what  they  esteemed  the  glory  of  God,  as  to  batfle 
their  discritnination.  Mibnan. 

3.  The  state  of  being  discriminated,  distin- 
guished, or  set  apart. 

There  is  a  reverence  to  be  showed  them  on  the 
account  of  their  discrimination  from  other  places, 
and  separation  for  sacred  uses.  Stillingjlect. 

4.  That  which  discriminates;  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. 


Take  heed  of  abetting  any  factions,  or  applying 
any  public  discriminations  in  matters  of  religion. 

Bp.  Gauden. 

Syn.  Discernment,  penetration,  clearness, 
acuteness,  acumen,  judgment,  distinction. 

Discriminative  (dis-krim'in-at-iv),  a.  l.That 
makes  the  mark  of  distinction;  that  consti- 
tutes the  mark  of  difference;  characteristic; 
as,  the  discriminative  features  of  men. — 
2.  That  observes  distinction.  '  Discrimina- 
tive Providence.'  More. 

Discriminatively  (dis-krim'in-at-iv-li),  adv. 
With  discrimination  or  distinction.  '  Dis- 
criminatively used.'  Mede. 

Discriminator  (dis-krim'in-at-er),  n.  One 
who  discriminates. 

Discriminatory  (dis-krim'in-a-to-ri),  a. 
Discriminative. 

Discriminoust  (dis-krim'in-us),  a.  Hazard- 
ous; critical;  decisive. 

Any  kind  of  spitting  of  blood  imports  a  very  dis- 
criniinons  state.  Har7'ey. 

Discrown  (dis-kroun'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  croion.'l   To  deprive  of  a  crown. 
The  chief 

Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discroiutted. 

Byron. 

Discubitory  (dis-ku'bi-to-ri),  a.  [L.  L.  discu- 
bitorius.  from  L.  discumbo,  to  lie  down,  re- 
cline— dis,  and  ctibo,  to  lie  down  or  lean.] 
Leaning;  inclining;fttted  to  a  leaning  posture. 

Disculpate  (dis-kul'pat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
disculpated;  ppr.  disculpating.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  L.  eulpare,  to  blame,  from  C!<ipa, 
a  fault.]  To  free  from  blame  or  fault;  to 
exculpate;  to  excuse. 

How  hast  thou  escaped  from  above?  thou  hast 
corrupted  thy  guards,  and  tlieir  lives  shall  answer  it. 
My  poverty,  said  the  peasant  calmly,  will  disculpate 
them.  Horace  IValpole. 

Disculpation  (dis-kul-pa'shon),  n.  Excul- 
pation. 

Disculpatory  (dis-kul'pa-to-ri),  a.  Tending 
to  exculpate. 

Discumbency  (dis-kum'ben-si),  n.  [L.  dis- 
cinnbcnx,  ppr  of  discumbo.  See  DlSCUBI- 
TORY.]  The  act  of  leaning  at  meat,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  [Rare.] 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  custom  of  dis- 
citmbency  at  meals.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Discumber  (dis-kum'ber),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  cu)nber.\  To  unburden;  to  throw 
off  anything  cumbersome;  to  disengage  from 
any  troublesome  weiglit  or  impediment;  to 
disencumber.  '  His  limbs  discumber'd  of  the 
clinging  vest.'   Pope    [Rare  or  obsolete. ] 

Discuret  (dis-kur'),  v.t.  [Contr.  from  O.E. 
discouere  for  discover.]  To  discover;  to 
reveal.  'The  plain  truth  unto  me  discure.' 
Lydgate. 

Discurrentt  (dis-kur'rent),  a.  [Prefix  dis, 
ncg.,  i\ni\  curre7it.]    Not  current. 

Discurtion  (dis-ker'shon),  n.  [L.  discurro, 
to  run  diff  erent  ways— dis,  apart,  and  curro, 
to  run.]   1.  A  running  or  rambling  about. — 

2.  Rambling  or  desultory  talk;  expatiation. 

Because  the  word  discourse  is  commonly  taken  for 
the  coherence  and  consequence  of  words,  I  will,  to 
avoid  equivocation,  call  it  discursion.  Hobbes. 

3.  The  act  of  discoursing  or  reasoning. 

Coleridge. 

Discursistt  (dis-kers'ist),  n.  [See  DISCUK- 
SION.]   A  disputer. 

Great  disntrsists  were  apt  ...  to  dispute  the 
prince's  resolution  and  stir  up  the  people. 

L.  Addiso7t. 

Discursive  (dis-kers'iv),  a.  [Fr.  discursif, 
horn  L.  discursus.  See  DISCOURSE.]  1.  Pass- 
ing rapidly  from  one  subject  to  another; 
desultory;  rambling;  digressional. 

Into  these  discursive  notices  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  enter.  Pe  Qitincey. 

2.  Argumentative;  reasoning;  proceeding 
regularly  from  premises  to  consequences; 
rational.    Sometimes  written  Discoursive. 
whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives;  and  reason  is  her  being. 
Discursive  or  intuitive.  Miltott. 

Discursively  (dis-kers'iv-li),  adv.  Argumen- 
tatively;  in  the  form  of  reasoning  or  argu- 
ment. 

Discursiveness  (dis-kers'iv-nes),  n.  Range 

or  gradation  of  argument. 
Discursory  (dis-ker'so-ri),  a.  Having  the 

nature  of  discourse  or  reason ;  rational ; 

argumentative.    [Rare.  ] 

Here  your  Majesty  will  find  .  .  .  positive  theology 
with  polemical,  textual  with  disairsory.    Bp.  Hail 

Discursus  (dis-k^■rs'us),  n.  [L.]  Ratiocina- 
tion; argimientation;  discourse. 

Discus  (dislvus),  »i.  [L.  See  Dish  and  DISC] 
1.  A  quoit;  a  piece  of  iron,  copper,  or  stone, 
to  be  thrown  in  play,  used  by  the  ancients. 
See  cut  Discobolus.— 2.  A  disc  (which  see). 


Discuss  (dis-kus'),  I),  t.  [L.  d iscutio,  discussum, 
to  shake  or  strike  asunder,  break  up,  scat- 
ter, dissipate— asunder,  and  quatio,  to 
shake,  strike,  drive.]  1.  To  shake  or  strike 
asunder;  to  break  up;  to  disperse;  to  scatter; 
to  dissolve;  to  repel;  as,  to  discuss  a  tumour. 
'Apomade  .  .  .  of  virtue  to  discuss  pimples.' 
Bambler. 

Consider  the  threefold  effect  of  Jupiter's  trisulk, 
to  burn,  discuss,  and  terebrate.      Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  t  To  shake  off;  to  put  away. 

All  regard  of  shame  she  had  discust.  Speiiscr. 

3.  To  debate;  to  agitate  by  argument; 
to  clear  of  objections  and  difficulties, 
with  a  view  to  find  or  illustrate  truth;  to 
sift;  to  examine  by  disputation;  to  venti- 
late; to  reason  on,  for  the  purpose  of  sepa- 
rating truth  from  falsehood. 

We  might  discuss  the  Northern  sin. 

Which  made  a  selfish  war  begin.  Tennyson. 

4.  t  To  speak;  to  declare;  to  explain. 

Viscuss  unto  me;  art  thou  officer, 
Or  art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular?  Skak. 
Discuss  the  same  in  French  to  him.  Shak. 

5.  To  make  an  end  of,  by  eating  or  drinking; 
to  consume;  as,  to  discuss  a  fowl;  to  dtsciiss 
a  bottle  of  wine.  [Colloq.]— 6.  In  Scots  laiv, 
(a)  to  do  diligence  against  a  principal 
debtor,  under  any  obligation,  before  pro- 
ceeding against  his  cautioner  or  cautioners, 
in  a  case  where  the  parties  were  not  bound 
jointly  and  severally.  (6)  To  sue  an  heir 
for  any  debt  due  by  bis  ancestor,  in  respect 
of  the  particular  subject  inherited,  before 
proceeding  against  any  of  the  other  heirs; 
also,  to  do  diligence  against  an  heir  who 
has  been  burdened  with  a  special  debt,  be- 
fore insisting  against  the  heir-at-law. 

Discussable  (dis-kus'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
discussed,  debated,  or  reasoned  about.  J. 
S.  Mill. 

Discusser  (dis-kus'er),  n.  One  who  discusses; 
one  who  sifts  or  examines. 

Discussion  (dis-ku'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  discussing,  Ijreaking  up,  or  re- 
solving; dispersion,  as  of  a  tumour,  coagu- 
lated matter,  and  the  like. — 2.  Debate;  dis- 
quisition; the  agitation  of  a  point  or  subject 
with  a  view  to  elicit  truth;  the  treating  of 
a  subject  by  argument  to  clear  it  of  diffi- 
culties and  separate  truth  from  falsehood. 

The  authority  of  law  and  the  security  of  property 
were  found  to  be  compatible  with  a  Wherty  o{  discus- 
sion and  of  individual  action  never  before  known. 

Macauiay. 

3.  In  Seo<s  laiv,  a  technical  term  signifying 
the  doing  diligence  against  a  principal 
debtor  in  a  cautionary  obligation  before 
proceeding  against  the  cautioners,  or  against 
an  heir  for  a  debt  due  by  his  ancestor  in  re- 
spect of  the  subject  to  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded before  proceeding  against  the  other 
heirs,  &c.    See  Discuss,  6. 

Discussional  (dis-ku'shon-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  discussion.    Edin.  Rev. 

Discussive  (dis-kus'iv),  a.  1.  Having  the 
power  to  discuss,  resolve,  or  disperse  tum- 
ours or  coagulated  matter.— 2.  Having  the 
power  to  settle  or  bring  to  a  conclusion;  de- 
terminative; decisive.  '  Unless  the  spirit  of 
God  comes  in  by  its  undeniable  witness  to 
silence  all  its  objections,  and  to  resolve  all 
its  doubts  by  a  kind  of  peremptory  and  dis- 
cussive voice.'  Hopkins. 

Discussive  (dis-kus'iv),  n.  A  medicine  that 
discusses;  a  discutient. 

DiSCUtient  (dis-ku'shent),  a.  [L.  discutiens, 
\i\>\\  oi  (liaciitio.  See  Discuss.]  Discussing; 
dispi  r.-iiii.g  morbid  matter. 

Discutient  (dis-ku'shent),  n.  A  medicine  or 
application  which  disperses  a  tumour  or  any 
coagulated  fluid  in  the  body. 

Disdain  (dis-dan'),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  desdaigner; 
Fr.  dedaigncr;  It.  disdegnare,  from  L.  dis, 
priv.,  and  dignor,  to  deem  worthy,  from 
dignus,  worthy.  See  Deign.]  To  think 
unworthy;  to  deem  worthless;  to  consider 
to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  care,  regard, 
esteem,  or  un\j'orthy  of  one's  character;  to 
scorn;  to  contenm;  to  reject  as  unworthy 
of  one's  self;  as,  the  man  of  elevated  mind 
disdains  a  mean  action;  Goliath  disdained 
David. 

whose  fathers  I  -would  have  disdained  to  set  with 
the  dogs  of  my  flock.  Job  xxx.  i. 

'Tis  great,  'tis  manly,  to  disdain  disguise.  Vonji^. 

Disdain  (dis-dan'),  v.i.  To  be  filled  with 
scorn,  anger,  or  impatience;  to  be  indig- 
nant. 

Ajax,  deprived  of  Achilles's  armour,  -which  he 
hoped  from  the  suffrage  of  the  Greeks,  disdains; 
and,  growing  impatient  of  the  injury,  rageth  and  runs 
mad.  B.  jFonson. 

Disdain  (dis-dan'),  n.    1.  A  feeling  of  con- 


ch, c/iain;     eh.  Sc.  locTt;     g,  (/o;  j,job; 


h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;   wh,  ii-/iig;   zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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tempt,  miiifjled  witli  aversion,  abhorrence, 
or  indignation;  tlie  looliing  upon  anything 
as  beneath  one;  contempt;  scorn.  'Pride, 
hauglitiness,  opinion  and  disdain.'  Skak. 

How  my  soul  is  moved  with  just  disdai}i.  Pope. 
You  souijht  to  prove  how  I  could  love. 
And  my  disdain  is  uiy  reply.  Tennyso}!. 

2.  t  State  of  being  despised  _;  the  state  of 
feeling  one's  self  disgraced;  ignominy;  dis- 
grace. 

They  say  he  yesterday  coped  Hector  in  the  battle 
and  struck  him  down,  the  disdain  and  shame  whereof 
hath  ever  since  kept  Hector  I'astintj  and  waking. 

Shak. 

3.  t  That  \vhich  is  worthy  of  disdain.  '  Most 
loatlisorae,  filtliy,  foul,  and  full  of  vile  dis- 
dain.' Spenser.— Syh.  Scorn,  scornfulness, 
contempt,  arrogance,  haughtiness,  pride, 
superciliousness. 

Disdained  (dis-dand'),  p.  and  a.  1.  Despised; 
contemned;  scorned.— 2. t  Disdainful. 

Revcng^e  the  jeering  and  disdain'd  contempt 
Of  tins  proud  king.  Shak. 

Disdainful  (dis-diln'ful),  a.  Full  of  or  ex- 
pressing disdain;  contemptuous;  scornful; 
haughty;  Indignant;  as,  disdainful  soul;  a 
disdainful  looli.  'A  disdainful  smile.' 
Gray. 

From  these 

Turning  disdain/ul  to  an  equal  good.  Akejiside. 

Disdainfully  (dis-dan'ful-li),  adv.  Contemp- 
tuously; w  ith  scorn;  in  a  haughty  manner. 

Disdainfulness  (dis-dan'ful-nes),  n.  Con- 
tempt; cDUteiaptuousness;  haughty  scorn. 

Disdaining  (dis-dan'ing),  n.  Contempt; 
scom. 

Say  her  disdaiuings  justly  must  be  grac'd 

With  name  of  chast.  Donne. 

Disdainous.t  Disdeinoust  (dls-dan'us),  a. 
Disdainful.  Chaucer. 

Disdainouslyt  (dis-dan'us-li),  adv.  Disdain- 
fully. Bale. 

Disdiapason  (dis'di-a-pa"zon),  n.  [See  Dia- 
pason.] In  music,  a  compound  concord  in 
the  quadruple  ratio  of  4  : 1  or  8  : 2. 

Disease  (diz-ez'),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and 
ease.]  1. 1  Laclt  or  absence  of  ease ;  pain ; 
uneasiness;  distress;  trouble;  trial;  discom- 
fort. 

All  that  night  they  past  in  great  disease 

Til!  that  the  morning,  bringing  early  light 

To  guide  men's  labours,  brought  them  also  ease. 

Spenser. 

Five  days  we  do  allot  thee,  for  provision 
To  shield  thee  from  diseases  of  the  world. 

Sliat. 

2.  Any  morbid  state  of  the  body  generally, 
or  of  any  particular  organ  or  part  of  the 
body;  the  cause  of  pain  or  uneasiness;  dis- 
temper; malady;  sickness;  disorder;  any 
state  of  a  living  body  in  which  tlie  natural 
functions  of  the  organs  are  interrupted  or 
disturbed,  either  by  defective  or  preter- 
natural action,  without  a  disruption  of 
parts  by  violence,  whicli  is  called  a  wound. 
Diseases  may  be  local,  constitutional,  spe- 
cific, idiopatliic,  symptomatic  or  sympa- 
thetic, periodical,  acute,  chronic,  sporadic, 
epidemic,  endemic,  intercurrent,  contagious 
or  infectious,  congenital,  hereditary,  ac- 
quired, sthenic,  asthenic.  The  word  is  also 
applied  to  the  disorders  of  otlier  animals,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  man;  and  to  any  de- 
rangement of  the  vegetative  functions  of 
plants. 

The  shafts  of  disease  shoot  across  our  path  in  such 
a  variety  of  courses,  that  the  atmosphere  of  human 
life  is  darkened  by  their  number,  and  the  escape  of 
an  individual  becomes  almost  miraculous. 

Suckmitister. 

3.  Any  disorder,  or  depraved  condition  or 
element,  moral,  mental,  social,  political, 
&c. 

An't  please  you,  it  is  the  disease  of  not  listening, 
the  malady  of  not  marking,  that  I  am  troubled 
withal.  Shak. 

Though  all  afflictions  are  evils  in  themselves,  yet 
they  are  good  for  us.  because  they  discover  to  us  our 
disease  and  tend  to  our  cure.  Tiliotson. 

The  instability,  injustice,  and  confusion  introduced 
into  the  public  co  uncils  have,  in  truth,  been  the 
mortal  diseases  under  which  popular  governments 
have  everywhere  perished.  Madison. 

Stn.  Distemper,  ailment,  malady,  disorder, 
siclcness,  illness,  indisposition,  complaint, 
infirmity. 

Disease!  (diz-ez'),  v.t.  To  pain;  to  make 
uneasy;  to  distress. 

His  double  burden  did  him  sore  disease.  Spenser. 

Though  great  light  be  insufferable  to  the  eyes,  yet 
the  highest  degree  of  darkness  does  not  at  all  dis- 
ease them.  Locke. 

Diseased  (diz-ezd'),  p.  and  a.  \.\  111  at  ease. 
Would  on  her  own  palfrey  him  have  eased. 
For  pitty  of  his  dame  whom  she  saw  so  diseased. 

Spenser. 

2.  Having  the  vital  functions  deranged;  af- 


fected or  afflicted  with  disease;  disordered; 
deranged;  distempered;  sick. 

He  was  diseased  in  body  and  mind.  Macaiday. 
Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions.  Shak. 

Diseasedness  (diz-ez'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  diseased;  a  morbid  state;  sickness. 

Diseaseful  (diz-Oz'fnl),  a.  l.  Abounding 
with  disease;  producing  disease;  as,  a  (its- 
euxrfnl  cliiiKite.— 2.  Occasioning  uneasiness; 
trmiljlesdiiie.  Bacon. 

Diseasefulness  (diz-ez'ful-nes),  n.  State  of 
lieing  diseaseful;  trouble;  trial.  Sir  F.  Sid- 
ney. 

Diseasement  (diz-ez'ment),  n.  Uneasiness; 
inconvenience. 

Disedge  (dis-ej'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and 
edge.]  To  deprive  of  an  edge;  to  blunt;  to 
make  dull.    [Rare.  ] 

Served  a  little  to  disedge 
The  sharpness  of  the  pain  about  her  heart. 

Ten)tys07i. 

Disedify  t  (dis-ed'i-fi),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
■AwAi  dify  ]  To  fail  of  edifying.  Warburton. 

Disembark  (dis-em-bark' ),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  embarlc]  To  land;  to  debark;  to 
remove  from  on  board  a  ship  to  tlie  land;  to 
put  on  sliore :  applied  particulaily  to  the 
landing  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war;  as, 
the  general  disembarked  the  troops  at  sun- 
rise. 

Go  to  the  bay  and  disetuhark  my  coffers.  Shak. 

Disembark  (dis-em-biirk'),  v.  i.  To  land ;  to 
debarls;  to  quit  a  sliip  for  residence  or  ac- 
tion on  sliore. 

There  is  a  report  current  to  the  effect  that  the  next 
division  will  not  disejnbark  at  Malta. 

//'.  H.  Russell. 

Disembarkation  (dis-em'bark-a"shon),  n. 

Tlie  act  of  disembarking. 
Disembarkment  (dis-em-biirk'ment),  n. 

Tlie  act  lit  disembarking. 
Disembarrass  (dis-em-lia'ras),  v.t.  [Prefix 

dis,  priv.,  and  embarrass.]   'To  free  from 

embarrassment  or  perplexity;  to  clear;  to 

extricate. 

We  have  diseiftbarrassed  it  of  all  the  intricacy 
which  arose  from  the  different  forms  of  declension, 
of  which  the  Romans  had  no  fewer  than  live.  Blair. 

Disembarrassment  (dis-em-ba'ras-ment), 
u.  The  act  nt  extricating  from  perplexity. 

Disembay  (dis-eiH-ba'),  v.t.  [Prefixrfis,  priv., 
and  eiiiliuii  ]  To  navigate  clear  out  of  a  bay. 

Disembellish  (dis-em-bel'ish),  v.t.  [Prefix 
dix,  ])riv. ,  and  embellish.]  To  deprive  of 
enibellisiiment.  Carlyle. 

Disembitter  (dis-em-'bit'ter),  v.  t.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  embitter.]  To  free  from  bit- 
terness; to  clear  from  acrimony;  to  render 
sweet  or  pleasant. 

Encourage  such  innocent  amusements  as  may  dis- 
ejnbitter  the  minds  of  men.  Addison. 

Disembodied  ( dis-em-bo'did  ),  a.  1.  Di- 
vested of  the  body. 

How  shall  I  know  thee  in  the  Sfihere  that  keeps 
The  disembodied  s,^\'c\'zs  of  the  dead?  Bryant. 

2.  Discharged  from  military  incorporation. 
Disembodiment  ( dis  -  em  -  bo '  di  -  ment ),  n. 

1.  Tlie  act  of  disembodying.— 2.  The  condi- 
tion of  being  disembodied. 

Disembody  ( dis-em-bo'di),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  etnlnnhf.]  1.  To  divest  of  body; 
to  free  frdin  flesli. — 2.  To  discharge  from 
military  incorporation;  as,  the  miUtia  was 

dixV,„lH„\ivd. 

Disembogue  (dis-em-bog'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
disembogued;  ppr.  disemboguing.  [Prefix 
dis,  and  embogue.  SeeEMBOGUE.]  To  pour 
out  or  discharge  at  the  mouth,  as  a  stream; 
to  vent;  to  discharge  into  the  ocean  or  a 
lake. 

Rolling  down  the  steep  Timavus  raves. 

And  through  nine  channels  disembogues  his  waves. 

Addison 

Disembogue  (dis-em-bogO,  1-  To  flow 
out,  as  at  the  mouth;  to  become  discharged; 
to  gain  a  vent;  as,  innumerable  rivers  dis- 
embogue into  the  ocean. 

Volcanoes  bellow  ere  they  disemio^'ne.  Young. 

2.  Naut.  to  pass  across,  or  out  of  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  gulf,  or  bay,  as  a  ship. 

Disemboguement  ( dis-em-bog-'ment ),  n. 
Discharge  of  waters  into  the  ocean  or  a 
lake. 

Disembosom  (dis-em-bb'zum),  v.t.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  embosom.]  To  separate  from 
the  bosom. 

Uninjur'd  from  our  praise  can  He  escape. 
Who,  disembosofn'd  from  the  Father,  bows 
The  heaven  of  heavens,  to  kiss  the  distant  earth. 
.  young. 
Disembowel  (dis-em-bou'el),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.   disembowelled;   ppr.  disembowellmg. 
[Prefix  dis,  priv. ,  and  embmvel.  ]   1.  To  de- 
prive of  the  bowels  or  of  parts  analogous  to 


the  bowels;  to  eviscerate.  —  2.  To  take  or 
draw  f  K  im  tlie  bowels,  as  the  web  of  a  spider. 
'  JJiseiidiou'cllcd  well."  Philips. 
Disembowered  ( dis-em-bou'erd  ),  a.  Re- 
moved from  a  bower,  or  deprived  of  a 
bower. 

Disembrangle  t  (dis-em-brang-'gl),  ti.t  [Dis, 
priv.,  em.  for  en,  verlj-forming  prefix,  and 
brangle.]  To  free  fnnn  litigation;  to  free 
from  dispute,  squabbling,  and  quarrelling. 

For  God's  sake  disembrangle  these  matters,  that 
I  may  be  at  ease  to  mind  my  own  affairs. 

Bp.  Berkeley. 

Disembroil  ( dis-em-broil'),  V.  t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  euibioil.]  To  disentangle;  to  free 
from  perplexity;  to  extricate  from  confu- 
sion. Addison. 

Disemploy  (dis-em-plol'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
neg.,  and  employ.]  To  throw  out  of  em- 
ployment; to  relieve  or  dismiss  from  busi- 
ness. 

If  personal  defailance  be  thought  reasonable  to  dis- 
employ the  whole  calling,  then  neither  clergy  nor 
laity  should  ever  serve  a  prince.        y^er.  Taylor, 

Disenable  (dis-en-a'bl),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  etuible.]  To  deprive  of  power,  natm-al 
or  moral;  to  disable;  to  deprive  of  ability  or 
means. 

The  sight  of  it  may  damp  me  and  discnable  me  to 
speak.  Slate  Trials. 

Disenamoiired  (dis-en-am'erd),  p.  and  a. 
[Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and  enamoured.]  Freed 
from  the  bonds  of  love.  'Don  Quixote  dis- 
enamoured  of  Dulcinea  del  Toboso.'  Skel- 
ton. 

Disenchant  (dis-en-chanf),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
piiv.,  and  enchant.]  To  free  from  enchant- 
ment ;  to  deliver  from  the  power  of  charms 
or  spells;  to  free  from  fascination  or  delu- 
sion. 

Haste  to  thy  work;  a  noble  stroke  or  two 
Ends  all  the  charms,  and  disenchants  the  grove. 

Drydcn. 

Disenchanter  (dis-en-chant'er),  n.   He  who 

or  tliat  which  disenchants. 
Disenchantment  (dis-en-chant'ment),  n. 

Act  of  disenchanting,  or  state  of  being  dis- 

enclianted. 

Disencharm(dis-en-charm'),  v.i.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  en,  verb-forming  prefix,  and  charm.] 
To  free  from  incantation;  to  disenchant. 

Fear  of  sin  had  disenchar?}ied  him,  and  caused  him 
to  take  care  lest  he  lose  the  substance  out  of  greedi- 
ness to  possess  the  shadow.  yer.  Taylor. 

Disencrese.t  n.  [Dis,  priv.,  and  O.E.  en- 
ercse,  E.  increase.]   Diminution.  Chaucer. 

Disencrese.t  [Er.]  To  decrease.  Chau- 
cc  r. 

Disencumber  (dis-en-kum'ber),  v.t.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  encumber.]  To  free  from  en- 
cumbrance; to  deliver  from  clogs  and  im- 
pediments; to  disburden;  as,  to  disencum- 
ber troops  of  tlieir  baggage;  to  disencumber 
the  mind  of  its  cares  and  griefs;  to  disen- 
cumber the  estate  of  debt. 

Ere  dim  night  had  disencuntbered  Heaven. 

Milton. 

I  have  disencmnbered  myself  from  rhyme, 

Drydeji. 

Disencumbrance  (  dis-en-kum'brans ),  n. 
i'leedom  or  deliverance  from  encumbrance 
or  anything  burdensome  or  troublesome; 
release  from  debt;  as,  the  disencumbrance 
of  an  estate. 

Disendow  (dis-en-dou')>  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
neg.,  and  endow.]  To  deprive  of  an  endow- 
ment or  endowments,  as  a  church  or  other 
institution. 

Disendowment  (dis-en  dou'ment),  n.  The 
act  of  depriving  or  divesting  of  an  endow- 
ment or  endowments. 

Disenfranchise  (dis-en-f ran'chiz),  v.  t.  [Pre- 
fix dis.  priv.,  and  enfranchise.]  To  deprive 
of  privileucs  or  rights;  to  disfranchise. 

Disenfranchisement  ( dis  -  en  -  f  ran '  chiz  - 
ment),  n.  Tlie  act  of  disenfranchising;  dis- 
franchisement. 

Disengage  (dis-en-gaj'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
engaged; ppr.  disengaging.  [Prefix  diS,  priv., 
and  engage.]  1.  To  separate,  as  a  substance 
from  anything  witli  which  11;  is  m  union;  to 
free;  to  loose;  to  liberate;  as,  to  disengage  a 
metal  from  extraneous  substances. 

Caloric  and  light  must  be  disengaged  during  the 
process.  Lavoisier. 

2.  To  separate  from  that  to  which  one  ad- 
heres or  is  attached;  as,  to  disengage  a  man 
from  a  party.— 3.  To  disentangle;  to  extri- 
cate; to  clear  from  impediments,  difficulties, 
or  perplexities;  as,  to  disengage  one  from 
broils  or  controversies.— 4.  To  detach;  to 
withdraw;  to  wean;  as,  to  disengage  the 
heart  or  affections  from  early  pursuits. — 
5.  To  free  from  anything  that  commands 
the  mind  or  employs  tlie  attention;  as,  to 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc,  abMne;    y,  Sc.  fey. 
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disengage  the  niind  fi-om  study;  to  disengage 
one's  self  from  business. — 6.  To  release  or 
liberate  from  a  promise  or  obligation;  to  set 
free  by  dissolving  an  engagement;  as,  the 
men  who  were  enlisted  are  now  discn/jaged; 
the  lady  who  had  promised  to  give  her  hand 
in  marriage  is  disengaged.  — SyN.  To  separate, 
liberate,  free,  loose,  extricate,  clear,  disen- 
tangle, detach,  withdraw,  wean. 
Disengage  (dis-en-gaj'),  v.i.  To  withdraw 
one's  self;  to  set  one's  self  free;  to  withdraw 
one's  affections;  to  release  one's  self  from 
any  engagement.  'To  disengage  from  the 
world.'  Jeremy  Collier. 

From  a  friend's  ^rave  liow  soon  we  dise7ig-age. 

Vottjig. 

Disengaged  (dis-en-gajd'),  p.  and  a.  1.  Se- 
parated; detached;  set  free;  released;  dis- 
joined; disentangled. — 2.  Vacant;  being  at 
leisure;  not  particularly  occupied;  not  hav- 
ing the  attention  confined  to  a  particular 
object. — 3.  E.vpressive  of  freedom  from  care 
or  attention;  easy. 

Everything  he  says  must  be  in  a  free  and  diseji- 
^(tji^ed  ni.inner.  Spectator. 

Disengagedness  (dis-en-gaj'ed-nes),  n. 

1.  The  i|uality  or  state  of  being  disengaged; 
freedom  from  connection ;  disjunction.  — 

2.  Freedom  from  care  or  attention. 
Disengagement  (dis-eu-gaj'meut),  n.  l.  The 

act  or  process  of  disengaging  or  setting  free; 
separation;  extrication. 

It  is  easy  to  render  this  disengagement  of  caloric 
and  light  evident  to  the  senses.  Lavoisier 

2.  The  state  of  being  disengaged  or  set  free. 

The  dise}igagemetit  of  the  spirit  is  to  be  studied 
and  intended.  Montagu. 

3.  Liberation  or  release  from  obligation. — 

4.  Freedom  from  engrossing  occupation; 
vacancy;  leisure. 

Disengage?7ient  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enjoy- 
ment. Bfl.  Butler. 

Disennoble  (dis-en-nolDl),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  ennoble.]  To  deprive  of  title  or  of 
that  which  ennobles;  to  render  ignoble;  to 
degrade. 

An  unworthy  behaviour  degrades  and  disentiobles 
a  man  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  Guardian. 

DisenroU,  Disenrol  (dis-en-rol'),  n.  t.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  priv.,  and  enrol]  To  erase  from  a 
roll  or  list. 

Disensanity t  (dis-en-san'i-ti),  n.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  en,  in,  and  sanity.]   Insanity;  folly. 

What  tediosity  and  disensanity 

Is  Iiere  amonj^  you?  Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Disenslavet  (dis-en-slav'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  enslave.]   To  free  from  bondage. 

They  expected  such  an  one  as  should  disenslave 
them  from  the  Roman  yoke.  South. 

Disentangle  (dis-en-tang'gl).  v.t.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  entangle.]  1.  To  unravel;  to 
uniwist;  to  loose,  separate,  or  disconnect 
from  being  interwoven  or  united  without 
order;  as,  to  disentangle  net-work;  to  dis- 
entangle a  skein  of  yarn. — 2.  To  free;  to 
extricate  from  perplexity;  to  disengage  from 
complications;  to  set  free;  to  separate;  as, 
to  disentangle  one's  self  from  business,  from 
political  affairs,  or  from  the  cares  and  temp- 
tations of  life.  'To  disentangle  truth  from 
error."  D.  Stewart— Sy^.  To  unravel,  un- 
twist, loosen,  extricate,  disemljarrass,  disem- 
broil, clear,  disengage,  separate. 

Disentanglement  (dis-en-tang'gl-ment),  n. 
Act  of  disentangling;  freedom  from  diffi- 
culty. 

Disenter(dis-en-ter'),  u.i.  Same  as  Disinter. 

Disenthrall  (dis-en-thral'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.  ,and  enthrall.  ]  To  liberate  from  slavery, 
bondage,  or  servitude;  to  free  or  rescue  from 
oppression. 

In  straits  and  in  distress 

Thou  didst  me  disenthrall.  Milton. 

Disentliralment  (dis-en-thral'meut),  n. 
Liberation  from  bondage ;  emancipation  from 
slavery. 

Disenthronet  (dis-en-thronO,  v.t.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  enthrone.]  To  dethrone;  to 
depose  from  sovereign  authority. 

To  disenthrone  the  King  of  Heaven 
We  war.  Milton. 

Disentitle  (dis-en-ti'tl)  v.  t.  [Prefix  its,  priv. , 
and  entitle.]   To  deprive  of  title  or  claim. 

[Rare.] 

Every  ordinary  offence  does  not  disentitle  a  son  to 
the  love  of  his  father.  South 

Disentomb  (dis-en-tom'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  entomb.]  To  take  out  of  a  tomb; 
to  disinter. 

Disentrail,  Disentraylet  (dis-en'tral),  v.t. 
[Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and  entrail.]  To  deprive 
of  the  entrails  or  bowels;  to  disembowel; 
to  draw  forth. 


All  the  wliile  the  disentrayled  blood 
Adowne  their  sides  tike  little  rivers  stremed. 

Spenser. 

Disentrance  (dis-en-trans'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  entrance.]  To  awaken  from  a 
trance  or  from  deep  sleep ;  to  arouse  from  a 
reverie;  to  free  from  a  delusion. 

Ralpho,  by  this  time  disentranc'd. 

Upon  his  bum  himself  advanced.  Hudibras. 

Disentwine  (dis-en-twin'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  entwine.]  To  free  from  the  state 
of  being  twined  or  t^visted;  to  untwine;  to 
untwist  Shelley. 

Disert  (dis-erf),  a.  [L.  disertus,  eloquent, 
from  dis,  and  sero,  to  connect.]  Eloquent. 
[Rare.] 

Disesperaunce, t  n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and 
Fr.  esperance,  hope.]  Despair. 

Send  me  such  penance 
As  liketh  thee,  but  from  me  disesperaunce. 

Chaucer. 

Disespouse  t  (dis-es-pouz'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  espouse.]  To  separate  after  es- 
pousal or  plighted  faith;  to  divorce. 

Rage 

of  Turnus  for  Lavinia  disespoused.  Milton. 

Disestablisll  (dis-es-tab'lish),  v.t.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  establish.]  1.  To  remove  from 
establishment;  to  cause  to  cease  to  be  esta- 
blished; specifically,  to  withdraw,  as  a 
church,  from  its  connection  with  the  state. 
2.  t  To  unsettle;  to  break  up. 

Disestablishment  (dis-es-tab'lish-ment),  n. 
The  act  of  depriving,  or  the  condition  of 
being  deprived,  of  the  position  and  privi- 
leges of  an  established  body;  specifically, 
the  act  of  withdrawing  a  chm'ch  from  its 
connection  with  the  state. 

The  earnest  and  active  attention  of  the  Society  is 
directed  to  procure  not  only  the  repeal  of  the  Blas- 
phemy laws,  'as  a  special  matter  affecting  its  mem- 
bers,'and  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of 
all  State  Churches,  but  also  the  redistribution  of  real 
and  personal  property,  the  regulation  of  wages,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords.        Sat.  Rev. 

Disesteem  (dis-es-tem'),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
and  esteem.]  Want  of  esteem;  slight  dislike; 
disregard. 
They  go  on  in  opposition  to  general  disesteem. 

Taller. 

Disesteem  (dis-es-tem'),  v.t.  1.  To  dislike  in 
a  moderate  degree;  to  consider  "with  disre- 
gard, disapprobation,  dislike,  or  slight  con- 
tempt; to  slight. 

But  if  this  sacred  gift  you  disesteem.  Denhajn. 

1.  t  To  bring  into  disrepute  or  disfavour;  to 
lower  in  esteem  or  estimation ;  to  detract 
from  the  worth  of. 

What  fables  have  you  vexed,  what  truth  redeemed, 
Antiquities  searched,  opinions  disesteemed  1 

B.  Jonson. 

Disestimationt  (dis-es'ti-ma"shon),  n.  Dis- 
esteem; bad  repute. 

Tliree  kinds  of  contempt;  disestimation,  disap- 
pointment, calumny.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

Disexerciset  (dis-eks'er-siz),  d.  l  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  exercise.]  To  deprive  of  exercise; 
to  cease  to  use.  '  By  disexercising  omx  abili- 
ties.' Milton. 

Disfancyt  (dis-fan'si),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
and /n»ci/.]  Not  to  fancy;  not  to  be  pleased 
with;  to  dislike. 

Those  are  titles  that  every  man  will  apply  as  he 
lists,  the  one  to  himself  and  his  adherents,  the  other 
to  all  others  that  he  dis/ancies.  Hammond. 

Disfashiont  (dis-fa'shon),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  fashion.]  To  put  out  of  fashion 
or  shape;  to  disfigure.  'It  (gluttony)  .  .  . 
disfashioneth  the  body.'    Sir  T.  More. 

Disfa'VOur  (dis-fa'ver),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
fmd  favour.]  1.  Dislike;  slight  displeasure; 
discountenance;  unfavourable  regard;  dis- 
esteem; as,  the  conduct  of  the  minister  in- 
curred the  disfa\:our  of  his  sovereign. 

Those  same  misdeeds  have  raised  an  energetic 
sentiment  of  disfavour  against  its  ally.  Gladstojte 

2.  A  state  of  unacceptableness;  a  state  in 
which  one  is  not  esteemed  or  favoured,  or 
not  patronized,  promoted,  or  befriended; 
as,  to  be  in  disfavour  at  court. — 3.  An  ill  or 
disobliging  act ;  an  unkindness;  as,  no  gen- 
erous man  will  do  a  disfavour  to  the  mean- 
est of  his  species. 

He  might  dispense  favours  and  disfavours. 

Clarendon. 

— To  speak,  insinuate,  etc.,  in  dis.favoiir  of 
a  person,  to  speak,  insinuate,  &c.,'to  his  dis- 
advantage, and  with  the  view  of  putting  him 
out  of  favour;  to  speak,  insinuate,  &c.,  un- 
favourably of  him. 

Those  enemies  of  Joseph  insmuated  to  her  a  thou- 
sand things  in  liis  disfavour.  Fielding. 

Disfa'VOur  (dis-fa'ver),  v.t.  To  discounte- 
nance; to  withdraw  or  withhold  from  one 
favour,  friendship,  or  support;  to  check 


or  oppose  by  disapprolj.-ition.  'Coimtenanced 
or  dufavoured  according  as  they  obey.' 
Swift. 

Disfavourable  (dis-fa'ver-a-bl),  a.  Unfa- 
vouralile.    '  Vortwwe  disfaoo'urahle.'  Stow. 

Disfavourably  (dis-fa'ver-a-bli),  adv.  Un- 
favourably. Mountague. 

Disfavourer  (dis-fa'ver-er),  n.  One  who 
discountenances. 

Disfeature  (dis-fe'tiii'X  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
featured; ppr.  disfeaturing.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv. ,  and  feature.  ]  To  deprive  of  features; 
to  disfigure. 

Disfiguration  (dis-fi'giir-a"shon),  n.  [See 
Disfigure.]  l.  The  act  of  disfiguring  or 
marring  external  form;  defacement.— 2,  'The 
state  of  being  disfigured;  disfigurement;  der 
formity. 

Disfigure  (dis-fi'gur),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
figured; ppr.  disfiguring.  [Prefix  fZ!.s,  priv., 
and  figure.  ]  To  change  to  a  wors  ■  form ;  to 
mar  the  external  figure  of;  to  impair  the 
shape  or  form  of;  to  injuie  the  beauty, 
symmetry,  or  excellence  of;  to  deface ;  to 
deform.  '  Disfiguring  not  God's  likeness  but 
their  own.'  Milton. — Syn.  To  deface,  de- 
form, mar,  injure. 

Disfiguret  (dis-fi'gur),  n.  Deformity.  Chau- 
cer. 

Disfigurement  (dis  fl'gur-ment),)i.  l.The  act 
of  disfiguring  or  state  of  being  disfigured; 
change  of  external  form  to  the  worse. 
'  Their  ioxil  disfigurement.'  Milton. — 2.  That 
which  disfigures. 

Uncommon  expressions  .  .  .  are  a  disfigurement 
rather  than  any  embellishment  of  discourse.  Hume. 

Disfigurer  (dis-fi'giir-er),  n.  One  who  dis- 
figures. 

Disflesh  (dis-flesh'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv,, 
and  flcsli.]  To  deprive  of  flesh;  to  render 
less  obese.  Skelton. 

Disforest  (dis-fo'rest),  v.  t.  Same  as  Disaf- 
forest. 

Disfranchise  (dis-fran'chlz),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 

disfranchised;  ppr.  disfranchising.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv. ,  and  fra  nch  ise.  ]  To  deprive  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  citizen;  to 
deprive  of  chartered  rights  and  immunities; 
to  deprive  of  any  franchise,  as  of  the  right 
of  viiting  ill  elections,  &c. 
Disfranchisement  (dis-fran'chiz-ment),  n. 
The  act  of  disfranchising,  or  state  of  being 
disfranchised;  deprivation  of  the  privileges 
of  a  free  citizen,  or  of  some  particular  im- 
munity. 

Disfriart  (dis-fri'er),  v.t.  [Prefix  <iis,  priv., 
and /;'«(?'.]  To  depose  from  being  a  friar; 
to  divest  of  the  office  and  privileges  of  a 
friar;  to  unfrock.    Sir  T.  More. 

DiSfurnish  (dis-fer'nish),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  .furnish.]  To  deprive  of  furni- 
ture; to  strip  of  apparatus,  habiliments,  or 
equipage;  to  divest, 

I  am  a  thing  obscure,  disfurnisKd  of 

All  merit.  Massi7iger. 

Disgaget  (dis-gaj'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv,, 
and  gage.]  To  free,  relieve,  or  release 
from  pledge  or  pawn;  to  redeem. 

He  taketh  those  who  had  liever  lay  to  gage  and 
pawn  their  goods,  and  remain  under  the  burden  of 
usury,  than  to  sell  up  all  and  disgage  themselves  at 
once,  Holland. 

Disgallantt  (dis-gallant),  f,  [Prefix  dis, 
priv,,  and  gallant.]  To  strip  or  divest  of 
gallantry  or  courage. 

sir,  let  not  this  discountenance  or  disgallant  you 
a  whit;  you  must  not  sink  under  the  first  disaster. 

B.  yonson. 

Disgarland  \  (dis-garland),  v.  t.   [Prefix  dis, 
priv. ,  and  garland.]  To  divest  of  a  garland. 
Forsake  thy  pipe,  a  sceptre  take  to  thee, 
Thy  locks  disgarland.  Di-umniond. 

Disgarnish  (dis-gar'nish),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  garnish.]  1.  'To  divest  of  garni- 
ture or  ornaments.  ' Hot  disgarnished  nor 
unprovided  of  the  same.'  Bj).  Hall. —2.  To 
deprive  of  a  garrison,  guns,  and  military 
apparatus;  to  degamish. 

Disgarrison  (dis-ga'ri-son),  V.  t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  garrison.]  To  deprive  of  a  garri- 
son. 

Disga'vel  (dis-ga'vel),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
gavelled;  ppr.  disgavelling.  [See  Gavel- 
kind] In  law,  to  take  away  the  tenure  of 
gavel-kind  from:  said  of  lands. 

Disgestt  (dis-jesf),  v.  t.    To  digest.  Bacon. 

Disgestiont  (dis-jest'yon),  n.  Digestion. 
Bacon. 

Disglorify  (dis-,gl6'ri-fl),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
■pi-iy.,  ana  glorify.]  To  deprive  of  glory;  to 
treat  with  indignity.    [Very  rare.  ] 

So  Dagon  shall  be  magnified,  and  God. 
Besides  whom  is  no  God,  compar'd  with  idols. 
Shall  be  disglorified,  blasphem'd,  and  had  in  scorn. 

Milton. 
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Disglory  t  (dis-glo'ri),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  qlory.}  jOeprivatiou  of  glory;  dis- 
honour. 'To  the  disylory  of  God's  name.' 
Northhrooke. 

Disgorge(dis-gorj'),«.  t.  pret.  &pp.  disgorged; 
ppr.  disgorging.  [O.Fr.  desgorger,  to  vomit; 
Fr.  degorger,  to  clear— L.  dis,  from, and  (/orr/e, 
the  throat.  See  Gokge.  ]  1.  To  eject  or 
discharge  from,  or  as  from,  the  stomach, 
throat,  or  mouth;  to  vomit;  to  discharge; 
to  give  up.  'To  see  his  heaving  breast 
disgorge  the  briny  draught. '   Dry  den. 

The  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disf^orge 
Their  warlike  frauprhtage.  Shak. 

2.  To  throw  out  with  violence;  to  discharge 
violently;  as,  volcanoes  disi/orr/c  streams  of 
burning  lava,  ashes,  and  stones. 

Four  infernal  rivers,  that  disgorge 
Into  the  burning  lake  their  baleful  streams. 

Milton. 

3.  To  yield,  as  what  has  been  taken  wrong- 
fully; to  give  up;  to  surrender;  as,to  disgorge 
his  ill-gotten  gains. 

Disgorgement  (dis-gorj'ment),  n.  The  act 
of  disgorging.  '  Loathsome  d  isgorgemcnts 
of  their  wiclced  blasphemies.'   Bp.  Hall. 

Disgospelt  (dis-gos'pel),  0.  i.  [Prefix (2is,priv., 
and  gospel.]  To  be  inconsistent  with  the 
precepts  or  doctrines  of  the  gospel;  to  per- 
vert or  abuse  the  gospel.  Milton. 

Disgrace  (dis-gras'),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  grace.]  1.  A  state  of  being  out  of  favour; 
disfavour;  disesteem ;  as,  the  minister  re- 
tired from  court  in  disgrace. — 2.  State  of 
ignominy;  dishonour;  shame. 

These  old  pheasant  lords. 
Who  had  mildew'd  in  their  thousands,  doing  nothing 
Since  Egbert — why,  the  greater  their  disgrace  \ 

TennysOJl. 

3.  Cause  of  shame;  as,  every  vice  is  a  dis- 
grace to  a  rational  being. 

And  is  it  not  a  foul  dis.^race 

To  lose  the  boltsprit  of  thy  face?  Baynard. 

4.  t  Want  of  grace  of  person;  physical  de- 
formity:— 

Their  faces 

Most  foule  and  filthie  were,  their  garments  yet, 
Being  all  rag'd  and  tatter'd,  their  disgraces 
Did  much  the  more  augment.  Spe^iser. 

5.  t  Act  of  unkindness. 

The  interchange  continually  of  favours  and  dis- 
graces.  Bacon. 

Syn.  Disfavour,  disesteem,  opprobrium,  re- 
proach, discredit,  disparagement,  ignominy, 
dislionour,  shame,  infamy. 
Disgrace  (dis-gras'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  isgraced; 
ppr.  disgracing.  1.  To  put  out  of  favour; 
to  dismiss  with  dishonour.  '  Flatterers  of 
the  di'siymcef?  minister. '  Macaulay. — 2.  To 
treat  ignominiously;  to  do  disfavour  to;  to 
bring  shame  or  reproacli  on ;  to  sink  in 
esteem  or  estimation;  to  dishonour. 

Shall  heap  with  honours  him  they  now  disgrace. 

Pope. 

His  ignorance  disgraced  him.  Jolmson. 

3.  t  To  revile;  to  upbraid;  to  heap  reproaches 
upon. 

The  goddess  wroth  'gan  foully  her  disgrace. 

Spenser. 

Stn.  To  degrade,  humiliate,  humble,  dis- 
parage, defame,  dishonour. 
Disgraceful  (dis-gras'ful),  a.  Shameful;  re- 
proachful; dishonourable;  procuring  shame; 
sinking  reputation. 

To  retire  behind  their  chariots  was  as  little  dis- 
graceful then,  as  it  is  now  to  alight  from  one's  horse 
in  a  battle.  Pope. 

Disgracefully  (dis-gras'fiil-li),  adv.  In  a 
disgraceful  manner;  with  disgrace;  as,  the 
troops  fled  disgracefully. 

The  senate  have  cast  you  forth  disgracefnlly. 

B.  Jonson. 

Stn.  Shamefully,  ignominiously,  dishonour- 
ably, basely,  vilely. 

Disgracefiilness  (dis-gras'ful-nes),  n.  Ig- 
nominy; slimiiefulness. 

Disgra'cer  (dis-gras'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
whicli  disgraces,  or  exposes  to  disgrace;  one 
who  or  that  which  brings  into  disgrace, 
shame,  or  contempt. 

Disgracioust  (dis-gra'shus),  a.  [Prefix  dis, 
neg.,  and  i/r((c(o«s.]  Ungracious;  unpleasing. 
'  If  I  be  Si  1  disgracious  in  your  sight.'  Shak. 

Disgracivet  (dis-gras'iv),  a.  Tending  to 
disgrace.  '  Every  disgracive  word  which  he 
hears  is  spoken  of  him.'  Feltham. 

Disgradatlon  (dis-gra-diYshon),  n.  In  Scots 
lati\  ili"4iad;ition ;  deposition;  specifically, 
the  sti  ipping  of  a  person  of  a  dignity  or  de- 
gree of  liiuiour,  and  taking  away  the  title, 
badge,  and  privileges  thereof. 

Disgradet  (dis-grad'),  v.t  To  degrade. 
Poxc. 

Disgregatet  (dis'gre-gat),  v.t.  [L.  disgrego, 
disgregatiim,  to  separate— dis,  asunder,  and 


grex,  gregis,  a  fiock.]  To  separate;  to  dis- 
perse. 

Disguise  (dis-giz'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  disguised; 
ppr.  disguising.  [O.Fr.  desguiser,  to  coun- 
terfeit or  put  a  false  coat  or  gloss  on;  Fr. 
deguiser— prefix  dis,  and  guise,  way,  fancy, 
manner.  See  Guise.  ]  1.  To  conceal  tlie 
guise  or  appearance  of  by  an  unusual  habit 
or  mask. 

Bunyan  was  forced  to  disguise  himself  as  a  wag- 
goner. A/acan/ay. 

2.  To  hide  by  a  counterfeit  appearance;  to 
cloali  by  a  false  sliow,  by  false  language,  or 
an  artificial  manner;  as,  to  disguise  anger, 
sentiments,  or  intentions. 

They  agree  in  another  respect,  as  well  as  in  style. 
All  are  either  ruins,  or  fragments  disguised  by  resto- 
ration. Ruskin. 

3.  To  disfigure;  to  alter  the  form  of. 
They  saw  the  faces,  which  too  well  they  knew, 
Though  then  disguised  in  death.  Drydcn. 

i.  To  change  in  manners  or  behaviour  by 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquor;  to  intoxicate. 

I  have  just  left  the  ri.ght  worshipful,  and  his  myr- 
midons, about  a  sneaker  of  five  gallons:  the  whole 
magistracy  was  pretty  well  disguised  before  I  gave 
them  the  slip.  Spectator. 

It  is  most  absurdly  said  of  any  man  that  he  is  dis- 
guised in  liquor:  for,  on  the  contrary,  most  men  are 
disguised  by  sobriety,  .  .  .  and  it  is  when  they  are 
drinking  that  men  display  themselves  in  their  com- 
plexion of  character.  £>e  Quincey. 

—  Conceal,  Hide,  Disguise,  Secrete.  See 
under  Conceal. 

Disguise  (dis-giz'),  n.  l.  A  counterfeit  habit; 
a  dress  intended  to  conceal  the  person  who 
wears  it;  as,  by  the  laws  of  England  persons 
doing  unlawful  acts  in  disguise  are  subjected 
to  heavy  penalties,  and  in  some  cases  de- 
clared felons. — 2.  A  false  appearance;  a 
counterfeit  show;  artificial  or  assumed  lan- 
guage or  appearance  intended  to  deceive; 
as,  a  treacherous  design  is  often  concealed 
under  the  disguise  of  great  candour. 

Praise  undeserved  is  scandal  in  disguise.  Pope. 

3.  Change  of  manners  and  behaviour  by 
drink;  intoxication.  [CoUoq.] 

You  see  we've  burnt  our  cheeks ;  and  mine  own 
tongue 

Splits  what  it  speaks ;  the  wild  disguise  hath  almost 
Antickt  us.  Shai. 

4.  t  A  masque;  an  interlude.  '(He)  that 
made  disguises  for  the  king's  sons. '  B.  Jon- 
son. 

0.  what  a  mask  was  there,  what  a  disguise!  Milfot. 

Disguisedly  (dis-glz'ed-li),  adv.  With  dis- 
guise. 

Disguisedness  (dis-giz'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  1  icing  disguised.    Bp.  Hall.  [Rare.] 

Disguisement  t  (dis-giz'ment),  n.  Act  of 
ilisuuisiiig;  dress  of  concealment;  false  ap- 
lieiuaiK-e.  Spenser. 

Disguiser  (dis-giz'6r),  n.  1.  One  who  con- 
ceals another  by  a  disguise;  a  disfigurer. 
'Death's  a  great  disguiser.'  Shak. — 2.  One 
who  assumes  a  disguise.  '  You  are  a  very 
dexterous  disguiser.'  Swift. 

Disguising  (dis-giz'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
giving  a  false  appearance. —2.  Theatrical 
mummery  or  masking. 

At  such  a  time 
As  Christmas,  when  disguising  is  o'  foot.  B.  Jonson. 

Disgust  (dis-gusf),  n.  [O.Fr.  desgoust;  Fr. 
digout,  froniL.  dis,  priv.,  smitgustus,  taste.] 

1.  Disrelish;  distaste;  aversion  to  the  taste 
of  food  or  drink;  an  unpleasant  sensation  ex- 
cited in  the  organs  of  taste  by  something 
disagreeable,  and  when  extreme  producing 
loatiiing  or  nausea. — 2.  Repugnance  to  any- 
thing ofl'ensive  or  loathsome ;  unpleasant 
sensation  in  the  mind  excited  by  something 
offensive  in  the  manners,  conduct,  language, 
or  opinions  of  others ;  dislike  or  aversion 
arising  from  satiety,  disappointment,  and 
the  like. 

In  a  vulgar  hack-writer  such  oddities  would  have 
excited  only  disgust.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  Aversion,  distaste,  disrelish,  loathing, 
repugnance,  dislike. 

Disgust  (dis-gusf),  v.t.  1.  To  excite  aver- 
sion in  tlie  stomach  of;  to  offend  tlie  taste  of. 

2.  To  displease;  to  offend  the  mind  or  moral 
taste  of:  with  at  or  with,  formerly  witli  from; 
as,  to  be  disgusted  at  foppery  or  loith  vulgar 
manners. 

What  disgusts  me  fro^i  having  anything  to  do 
with  this  race  of  answer-jobbers  is,  that  theyiiave  no 
sort  of  conscience.  Swift. 

3.  t  To  taste  with  dislike;  to  feel  a  distaste 
for;  to  have  an  aversion  to;  to  disrelish. 

By  our  own  fickleness,  and  inconstancy,  disgust- 
ing the  deliverance  now  it  is  come,  which  we  so 
earnestly  desired  before  it  came.    Al^p.  Tillotson. 

Disgustful  (dis-gust'f ul),  a.  Offensive  to  the 


taste ;  nauseous ;  exciting  aversion  in  the 
natural  or  moral  taste. 

The  crooked,  curving  lip  by  instinct  taught. 
In  imitation  of  disgustful  things.       J.  Baillie. 

Disgustfulness  (dis-gust'ful-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  disgustful. 

Disgustingly  (dis-gust'ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
manner  such  as  to  give  disgust. 

Dish  (dish),  n.  [A.  Sax.  disc,  a  plate,  table, 
dish ;  like  D.  disch,  G.  tisch,  a  table, 
from  L,  discus,  Gr.  diskos,  a  quoit  or  flat 
circle  of  stone,  wood,  or  metal,  hence,  a 
trencher,  a  dish.  See  Desk,  Disc]  1.  A 
broad  open  vessel  marie  of  various  materi- 
als, used  for  serving  up  meat  and  various 
kinds  of  food  at  the  table.  It  is  sometimes 
used  for  a  deep  hollow  vessel  for  liquors. — 
2.  The  meat  or  provisions  served  In  a  dish; 
hence,  any  particular  kind  of  food ;  as,  a 
dish  of  veal  or  venison;  a  cold  dish;  a 
warm  dish;  a  delicious  dish. — 3.  In  mining, 
a  trougli  in  which  ore  is  measured,  about 
28  inches  long,  4  deep,  and  6  wide. — 
4.  In  agri.  a  hollow  place  in  a  field  in  which 
water  lies. — 5.  Tlie  state  of  being  concave 
or  like  a  dish;  concavity;  as,  the  dish  of  a 
wheel. 

DisU  (dish),  v.i.  To  be  concave  or  have 
a  form  resembling  that  of  a  dish:  said  of 
wheels ;  as,  this  wlieel  dishes  very  much. 
(See  Dish,  v.t.) 

Dish  (dish),  v.t.  1.  To  put  in  a  dish;  as,  the 
meat  is  all  dished  and  ready  for  the  table. 

For  conspiracy 
I  know  not  how  it  tastes;  though  it  be  dished 
For  me  to  try.  Shak. 

2.  In  mech.  to  make  concave.  A  carriage 
wheel  is  said  to  be  dished  when  the  spokes 
are  inclined  to  the  nave,  so  that  the  wheel 
is  concave  on  one  side,  or  of  the  form  of  a 
dish,  while  the  other  side,  which  is  placed 
next  the  carriage,  is  convex. — To  dish  out, 
to  form  coves  by  wooden  ribs. — 3.  To  frus- 
trate or  disappoint;  to  render  useless;  to 
damage;  to  ruin;  to  cheat.  'To  dish  the 
Whigs.'   Lord  Derby.  [.Slang.] 

Where's  Brummell?   Dished.  Byron. 

Dishahilitate  (dis-ha-bil'i-tat),  u.f.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  habilitate.]  To  disqualify;  to 
disentitle. 

Dishabilitation  (dis-ha-bil'it-a"shon),  n. 
Disqualification:  a  term  used  by  old  Soots 
law  autliorities  to  signify  the  corruption  of 
blood  consequent  upon  a  conviction  for 
treason. 

Dishabille  (dis'a-bil),  n.  An  undress;  des- 
habille (which  see). 

AVe  have  a  kind  of  sketch  of  dress,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  among  us,  called  a  dishabille ;  everything  is 
thrown  on  witli  a  loose  and  careless  air.  Guardian. 

Dishabit  t  (dis-hab'it),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv, , 
and  habit  for  inhabit.]  To  drive  from  a 
habitation;  to  dislodge. 

Those  stones  .  .  .  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  dishabited.  Shak. 

Dishable.t  v.t.  (L.  dis,  priv.,  and  liable,  an 
old  form  of  E.  able.]  1.  To  disable.— 2.  To 
disparage. 

She  oft  him  blamed  .  .  .  and  him  dishabled. 

Spejiser. 

Disharmonious  (dis-har-mo'ni-us),  a.  [Pre- 
fix rfis,  neg.,  awAharmonious.]  Incongruous; 
inharmonious. 

Disharmony  ( dis-har'mo-ni),  n.  [Prefix  dis, 
neg.,  and  harmony.]  Want  of  harmony; 
discord;  incongruity. 

A  disharmony  in  the  different  impulses  that  con- 
stitute it  (our  nature).  Coleridge. 

Dishaunt  (dis-hanf),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  haunt.]  To  cease  to  haunt;  to  quit;  to 
leave. 

Dish-catch  (dish'kacli),  n.  A  rack  for 
dishes. 

Dish-cloth,  Dish-clout  (dishTtloth,  dish'- 
klout),  n.  A  cloth  used  for  washing  and 
wiping  dislies. 

Dishearten(dis-hart'n),v.t.  [Prefix dis,pri v., 
and  hearten.]  To  discourage;  to  deprive  of 
courage;  to  depress  the  spirits  of;  to  deject; 
to  impress  with  fear;  as,  it  is  weakness  to 
be  disheartened  by  small  obstacles.— Syn. 
To  dispirit,  discourage,  depress,  deject,  de- 
ter, terrify. 

Disheirt  (dis-ar'),  I'.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  heir,  to  inherit.]  To  debar  from  in- 
heriting. 

Dishelm  (dis-helm'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  helm,  helmet.]   To  divest  of  a  helmet. 

When  she  saw  me  lying  stark, 
Dishehn' d  and  mute,  and  motionlessly  pale. 

Tennyson. 

Disherison  t  (dis-he'ri-son),  n.    [See  DlS- 
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HEKIT.  ]  The  act  of  disinheriting  or  cutting 
otf  from  inheritance. 

Many' a  one  here  is  born  to  a  fair  estate,  and  is 
stripped  of  it,  whether  by  the  just  disherison  of  his 
father,  or  else  by  the  power  or  circumvention  of  an 
adversary  or  by  his  own  misgovernnient  and  un- 
thriftiness.  Hall. 

Disherit  (dis-he'rit),  v.t.  [Fr.  dish^riter,  to 
disinlierit— rfcs  for  rfis,  priv.,  and  heriter,  to 
inherit.  See  Inherit,  Heie  ]  To  disinherit; 
to  cut  off  from  the  possession  or  enjoyment 
of  an  inheritance.  Soiithey. 

Disheritance  ( dis-he'rit-ans ),  n.  The  act 
of  disheriting  or  state  of  being  disinlierited. 
Beau,  it-  Fl. 

Disheritor  (dis-he'rit-er),  n.  One  who  puts 
another  out  of  his  inheritance. 

Dishevel  (di-slie'vel),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dishe- 
velled; ppr.  dishevelling.  [O.Fr.  descheveler, 
Fx.  dicheveler,  to  put  the  hair  out  of  order — 
des  iordis,  priv.,  and  O.Fr.  chevel,  Fr.  cheveu, 
hair,  from  L.  capilhis.  the  hair  of  the  head.] 
To  spread  the  loclcs  or  tresses  of  loosely  and 
negligently ;  to  suffer  to  hang  negligently 
and  uncombed :  said  of  the  hair,  and  used 
chiefly  in  the  passive  participle. 

Mournings  matrons  with  dishevelled  hair.  Dryden. 

Dishevel  (di-she'vel),  v.  i.  To  be  spread  or 
to  liang  in  disorder. 

Their  hair,  curling,  dishevels  about  their  shoulders. 

Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Dishevele.t  f>^.  [Fr.]  Dishevelled.  Chau- 
cer. 

Dishful  (dish'ful),  n.  As  much  as  a  dish 
will  hold. 

Dishonest  (dis-ou'est),  a.  [Prefi-K  din,  priv., 
and    honest,    L.    honestus,  honourable.] 

1.  Void  of  honesty;  destitute  of  probity,  in- 
tegrity, or  good  faith ;  faithless ;  fraudu- 
lent; knavish;  having  or  exercising  a  dispo- 
sition to  deceive,  cheat,  and  defraud:  applied 
to  persons;  as,  a  dishonest  man. — 2.  Pro- 
ceeding from  fraud  or  marked  by  it;  fraudu- 
lent; knavish;  as,  a  dishonest  transaction. — 

3.  Disgraced;  dishonoured:  from  the  sense 
of  the  Latin  honestus. 

Dishonest  with  lopped  arms  the  youth  appears. 

i>rydeJi. 

4.  Disgraceful;  ignominious:  a  Latlnism. 
Inglorious  triumplis,  and  dishonest  scars.  Pope. 

5.  Unchaste;  lewd. 

I  hope  it  is  no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a 
woman  of  the  world  (that  is  to  be  married).  Sha/^. 

Syn.  Unfaithful,  faithless,  fraudulent,  knav- 
ish, perfidious. 

Dishonest t  (dis-ou'est),  v.t.    To  disgrace; 
to  dishonour. 
I  will  no  longer  disltonest  my  house.  Chapjnan. 

Dishonestly  (dis-on'est-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  dis- 
honest manner ;  without  good  faith,  pro- 
bity, or  integrity;  with  fraudulent  views; 
knavishly.— 2.  Lewdly;  unchastely. 

She  that  liveth  dishonestly  is  her  father's  heaviness. 

Ecclus  xxii.  4, 

3.  Dishonourably;  ignominiously.  '  Bis- 
honestb)  slain.'  Sir  T.  Ehjot. 
Dishonesty  (dis-on'est-i),  n.  1.  Want  of 
proljity  or  integrity  in  principle;  faithless- 
ness; a  disposition  to  cheat  or  defraud,  or 
to  deceive  and  betray:  applied  to  persons. — 

2.  Violation  of  trust  or  of  justice;  fraud; 
treachery ;  any  deviation  from  probity  or 
Integrity:  applied  to  acts.— 3.  Unchastity; 
incontinence;  lewdness. 

Heaven  be  niy  witness  ...  if  you  suspect  me  of 
any  dishonesty.  Shtik. 

1.  Deceit;  wickedness;  shame.  2  Cor.  iv.  2. 
Dishonorary  (dis-on'e-ra-ri),  a.  Bringing 

dishonour  on;  tending  to  disgrace;  lessen- 
ing reputation. 

Dishonour  (dis-on'er),  n.    [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  honojir.]    Want  of  honour;  reproach; 
disgrace;  shame;  anything  dishonourable. 
It  was  not  meet  for  us  to  see  the  king's  dishonoitr. 

Ezra  iv.  14. 

Dishono^ur  (dis-on'er),  v.t.  1.  To  disgrace; 
to  bring  reproach  or  shame  on;  to  stain  the 
character  of;  to  lessen  in  reputation;  as,  the 
impunity  of  the  crimes  of  great  men  dis- 
honours the  administration  of  the  laws. 

Nothing  ,  .  .  that  may  disJioitotir 

Our  law  or  stain  my  vow  of  Nazarite.  Milton. 

2.  To  treat  with  indignity. 

Justice,  sweet  prince,  against  that  woman  there. 
That  hath  abused  and  dishonoured  me.  Shak. 

3.  To  violate  the  chastity  of;  to  debauch. — 

4.  To  refuse  or  decline  to  accept  or  pay;  as, 
to  dishonour  a  bill  of  exchange. — 5.  To  de- 
prive of,  or  as  of,  ornament.  'His  scalp 
.  .  .  dishonour'd  quite  of  hair.'  Dryden. 
Syn.  To  disgrace,  shame,  degrade,  violate, 
debauch,  pollute. 

Dishonourable  (dis-on'er-a-bl),  a.  1.  Shame- 


ful; reproachful;  base;  vile;  bringing  shame 
on ;  staining  the  character  and  lessening 
reputation;  as,  every  act  of  meanness  and 
every  vice  is  dishonourable.  — 2.  Destitute  of 
honour ;  unhououred ;  as,  a  dishonourable 
man. 

We  petty  men  .  .  .  find  ourselves  dishonoitrable 
graves.  Shak. 
3.  In  a  state  of  neglect  or  disesteem. 

He  that  is  honoured  in  poverty,  how  much  more  in 
riches,  and  he  that  is  disho7ionrable  in  riches,  how 
much  more  in  poverty.  Ecclus  x.  31. 

Dishonourableness  (dis-ou'er-a-bl-nes),  n. 
Quality  of  being  dishonourable. 

Dishonourably  (dis-on'er-a-bli),  adv.  Re- 
proachfully; in  a  dishonoin  able  manner. 

Dishoncuxer  (dis-on'er-er),  n.  One  who 
dishonoms  or  disgraces;  one  who  treats 
another  with  indignity. 

Dishorn  (dis-horn'),  v.t.  [Prefix  rfi's,  priv., 
and/io/')!..]    To  deprive  of  horns.  Shak. 

Dishorse  (dis-hors'),  v.i.  To  dismoimt  from 
horseback. 

Thrice 

They  clash'd  together,  and  thrice  they  brake  their 
spears. 

Then  each,  dishorsed  ^x\A  drawing,  lash'd  at  each. 

Teiijiyson. 

Dishumour  (dis-ii'mer),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  humour. '\   Peevishness;  iU  humour. 

Spectator. 

Dishumour t  (dis-ii'mer),  v.t.   To  put  out 

of  humour.    B.  Jonson. 
Dish-'washer  (dish'wosh-6r),  n.    1.  One  who 

washes  dislies. — 2.  A  provincial  name  of  the 

pied  wagtail. 

Dish-'water  (dish'wa-ter),  n.  .Water  in 
which  dishes  are  washed. 

Disillusionize  (dis-il-lu'zhou-iz),  v.  t.  Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  illusion.]  To  free  from  illu- 
sion; to  disenchant. 

Disimpark  (dis-im-park'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  impark.]  To  free  from  the 
barriers  of  a  park;  to  free  from  restraints 
or  seclusion.  [Rare.) 

Disimprove  (dis-im-prbv'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  improve.]   To  render  worse. 

Those  unprofitable  and  hurtful  branches  which 
load  the  tree  and  disi7npro-de  the  fruit.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Disimprove  (dis-im-prov'),  v.i.  To  grow 
worse. 

Disimprovement  (dis-im-prov'ment),  n. 
Reduction  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state : 
the  contrary  to  improvement  or  melioration. 
'  An  utter  neglect  and  disimprovement  of 
the  earth.'    Norris.  [Rare.] 

Disincarcerate  (dis-in-kar'se-rat),  V.  t.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  priv.,  and  incarcerate.]  To  liberate 
from  prison;  to  set  free  from  confinement. 
[Rare.] 

Disinclination  (dis-in'klin-a"shon),  n.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  neg.,  and  inclination.]  Want  of  in- 
clination; want  of  propensity,  desire,  or 
affection;  slight  dislike;  aversion;  expressing 
less  than  hate. 

Disappointment  gave  him  a  disinclination  to  the 
fair  sex.  Arbittknot. 

Syn.  Unwillingness,  dislike,  aversion,  repug- 
nance. 

Disincline  (dis-in-klm'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  incline.]  'To  excite  dislike  or 
slight  aversion;  to  make  disaffected  or  un- 
willing; to  alienate  from;  as,  his  timidity 
disinclined  him  from  such  an  arduous  en- 
terprise. 

The  tendency  of  such  maxims  is  to  disiticline  the 
government  to  any  violent  change  in  its  policy. 

Brou)yhain. 

Disinclose  (dis-in-kloz'),  v.t.  (Prefix  dis, 
neg.,  and  inclose.]  To  free  from  inclosui'e; 
to  throw  open  what  has  been  inclosed;  to 
dispark. 

Disincorporatet  (dis-in-koi-'po-rat),  a.  Dis- 
united from  a  body  or  society. 

Disincorporate  (dis-in-koi-'po-rat),  v.  t.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  priv.,  and  incorjiorate .]  1.  To 
deprive  of  corporate  powers;  to  disunite, 
as  that  which  is  a  corporate  body  or  an 
established  society.— 2.  To  detach  or  sepa- 
rate from  a  corporation  or  society.  _ 

Disincoil)Oration  ( dis-in-kor'po-ra"shon ), 
iL  Deprivation  of  the  rights  and  privile.ges 
of  a  corporation;  detachment  or  separation 
from  a  corporation  or  society. 

Disinfect  (dis-in-f ekt'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  neg. , 
and  infect.]  To  cleanse  from  infection;  to 
inirify  from  contagious  matter. 

Disinfectant  (dis-in-fekt'ant),  n.  An  agent 
for  destroying  the  power  or  means  of  pro- 
pagating diseases  which  spread  by  infection 
or  contagion;  anything  that  purifies  the  air 
from  noxious  matters  or  removes  odours  or 
hurtful  organic  substances  from  the  groimd, 
water,  &c.  The  more  common  disinfectants 
are  chlorine,  bromine,  sulphurous  acid,  nit- 


rous acid,  chloride  of  lime,  carbolic  acid,  &o. 
As  disinfectants,  ammonia,  camphor,  musk, 
and  volatile  oils  are  of  doubtful  efftcacy; 
they,  for  the  most  part,  merely  disguise 
odours  by  substituting  a  more  pleasant  and 
powerful  smell  for  an  unpleasant  one. 

Disinfection  (dis-in-fek'shon),  n.  Purifica- 
tion from  infecting  matter. 

Disingenuity  (dis-in'je-nii"i-ti),  n.  [Prefix 
dis.  neg.,  and  ingenuity.]  Dislngenuousness; 
unfairness  ;  want  of  candour. 

A  habit  of  ill  nature  and  disin^e?iuity  necessary  to 
their  affairs.  Clarendon. 

Disingenuous  (dis-in-jen'ii-us),  a.  [Prefix 
dis,  neg.,  and  ingenuous.]  1.  Not  ingenu- 
ous; not  open,  frank,  and  candid;  meanly 
artful;  illiberal:  applied  to  persons. 

Persons  entirely  disin^^enitons  who  do  not  believe 
the  opinions  they  defend.  Hume. 

2.  Not  open  or  high-toned;  unbecoming  true 
honour  and  dignity;  as,  disingenuous  con- 
duct; disingenuous  schemes. — SYN.  Unfair, 
uncandid,  insincere,  hollow,  crafty,  sly,  cun- 
ning. 

Disingenuously  (dis-in-jen'u-us-li),  adv.  In 
a  disingenuous  maimer;  unfairly;  not  openly 
and  candidly;  with  secret  management. 

Dislngenuousness  (dis-in-jen'u-us-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  disingenuous; 
unfairness;  want  of  candour;  low  craft;  as, 
the  disingenuousness  of  a  man  or  of  his 
mind  or  conduct. 

The  disi}igennonsJicss  of  embracing  a  profession 
to  which  their  own  hearts  have  an  inward  reluctance. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Disinhabited  t  (dis-in-hab'it-ed),  p.  and  a. 
[Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and  inhabited.]  Deprived 
of  inhabitants. 

Exceeding  rough  mountains  .  .  .  utterly  disin- 
)tabited  and  void  of  people.  Hackhtyt. 

Disinherison  (dis-in-he'ri-son),  n.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv. ,  and  inherit.  ]  1.  The  act  of  cutting 
off  from  hereditary  succession;  the  act  of 
disinheriting.— 2.  The  state  of  being  disin- 
herited. 

Disinherit  (dis-in-he'rit),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  inherit.]  To  cut  off  from  heredi- 
tary right;  to  deprive  of  an  inheritance;  to 
prevent,  as  an  heir,  from  coming  into  pos- 
session of  any  property  or  right  which  by 
law  or  custom  would  devolve  on  him  in  the 
course  of  descent;  as,  a  father  sometimes 
disinherits  his  children  by  will;  in  England, 
the  crown  is  descendible  to  the  eldest  son, 
who  cannot  be  disinherited  by  the  will  of 
the  parent. 

Disinheritance  (dis-in-he'rit-ans),  n.  1.  Act 
of  disinheriting.— 2.  State  of  being  disin- 
herited. 

Disinhume  (dis-in-hum'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv. ,  and  iH/nodc]    To  disinter.  [Rare.] 

Disintegrable  (dis-in'te-gra-bl),  a.  [See  Dis- 
integrate.] That  may  be  separated  into 
particles;  capable  of  disintegration. 

Argillo-calcite  is  readily  disintegrable  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere.  Kirivayt. 

Disintegrate  (dis-in'te-grat),  v.t.  [L.  dis, 
priv.,  and  integro,  integratum,  to  renew,  to 
make  sound  or  whole,  from  integer,  entire, 
whole.]  To  separate  the  component  par- 
ticles of;  to  reduce  to  powder  or  to  frag- 
ments; as,  rocks  are  disintegrated  by  frost, 
rain,  and  otlicr  atmospheric  influences. 

Disintegration  (dis-in'te-gra"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  separating  the  component  particles 
of  a  substance,  as  distinguished  from  de- 
composition or  the  separation  of  its  ele- 
ments. Specifically,  in  geol.  the  wearing 
down  of  rocks,  chiefly  resulting  from  the 
slow  action  of  frosts,  rains,  and  other  atmo- 
spheric influences. 

Disinter  (dis-in-terO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  disin- 
terred; ppr.  disinterring.  [Prefix  diS,  priv., 
and  inter.  ]  1.  To  take  out  of  a  grave  or  out 
of  the  earth;  as,  to  disinter  a  dead  body  that 
is  buried.— 2.  To  take  out,  as  from  a  grave; 
to  bring  from  obscurity  into  view.  [Rare.] 

The  philosopher  . .  .  may  b^concealed  in  a  plebeian, 
which  a  proper  education  miglit  have  disinterred. 

Addison. 

Disinteressed  (dis-in'ter-est),  a.    Same  as 

Disinterested. 

Disinteressmentt  (dis-in'ter-es-ment),  n. 

Disinterestedness;  Impai-tiaUty. 
Disinterest  t  (dis-in'tci-est),  n.  [Prefix  dis, 

neg.,  and  interest.]  1.  What  is  contrary  to 

the  interest  or  advantage;  disadvantage; 

injury. 

They  ought  to  separate  from  her  (Church  of  Rome), 
that  there  be  no  prejudice  done  to  my  true  church, 
nor  disinterest  to  thy  kingdom.  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  Indifference  to  profit;  want  of  regard  to 
private  advantage. 

Disinterest  t  (dis-in'ter-est),  v.  t.    To  disen- 
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gage  from  private  interest  or  personal  ad- 
vantage. 

A  noble  courtesy  .  .  .  disinterests  man  of  Inmself. 

Disinterested  (dis-in'ter-est-ed),  a.  1.  Uu- 
interestuil;  indilferent;  free  from  self-inter- 
est; haviUL;  uo  personal  interest  or  private 
advantage  in  a  (juestion  or  affair-. 

Every  true  patriot  is  disinterested.  ll'hately. 

2.  Not  influenced  or  dictated  by  private  ad- 
vantage; as,  a  disinterested  decision.  '  A 
pure  tribute  of  disinterested  reverence  for 
extraordinary  virtue.'  TIiirUaall.^SYN.  Un- 
biased, impartial,  uninterested,  indifferent, 
Keii'  ious.  unselfish,  magnanimous. 

Disinterestedly  (dis-in'ter-est-ed-li),  adv. 
In  a  disinterested  manner. 

Disinterestedness  (dis-in'ter-est-ed-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  having  no  personal 
interest  or  private  advantage  in  a  question 
or  event;  freedom  from  bias  or  prejudice, 
on  account  of  private  interest;  unselfish- 
ness; generosity. 

That  perfect  djsznteyestedfiess  and  self-devotion  of 
which  man  seems  to  be  incapable,  but  which  is  some- 
times found  in  woman.  Alacaulay. 

Disinterestingt  (dis-in'ter-est-ing),  a.  Un- 
interesting. '  Long  quotations  of  disinter- 
esting  passages.'  Warburton. 

Disinterment  (dis-in-tei-'ment),  n.  The  act 
of  disinterring  or  taking  out  of  the  earth  or 
the  grave;  exhumation. 

Disinthrall  (dis-in-thral'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  inthmll]  To  disenthrall  (which 
see). 

Disinthralment  (dis-in-thral'ment),  n.  Dis- 
enthralment  (which  see)._ 

Disintricate  (dis-in'tri-kiit),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  intricate.]  To  free  from  intri- 
cacy; to  disentangle. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  dtsijitricate  the  ques- 
tion, by  relieving  it  of  these  two  errors,  bad  in  them- 
selves, but  worse  in  the  confusion  wliicli  tliey  occa- 
sion. Sirir.  HajniltoH. 

Disinure  (dis-in-iir'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  inure.]  To  deprive  of  familiarity  or 
custom;  to  render  unfamiliar  or  unaccus- 
tomed.   M  itton. 

Disinvalidity  (dis-in-va-lid'i-ti),  n.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  iiitens.,  and  invalidity.]  Invalidity. 
Mountagu. 

Disinvestiture  (dis-in-vest'i-tiir),  n.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  investiture.]  The  act  of  de- 
priving of  investiture. 

Disinvitet  (dis-in-vif),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  invite.]   To  recall  an  invitation. 

Disinvolve  (dis-in-volv'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  involve.]  To  uncover;  to  unfold 
or  unroll:  to  disentangle. 

Disjaskit  (dis-jas'kit),  p.  and  a.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  O.E.  and  Sc.  disjected,  Mod.E.  de- 
jected.] Jaded;  decayed;  worn  out.  [Scotch.] 

In  the  morning-  after  the  coronation  I  found  myself 
in  a  very  disjaskit  state,  being  both  sore  in  litti  and 
limb,  and  worn  out  in  my  raind  with  the  great  fadgue 
I  had  undergone.  Gait. 

Disjectiont  (dis-jek'shon),  n.  [L.  disjicio, 
disjectum,  to  throw  asunder,  to  scatter,  from 
dis,  asunder,  and  jacio,  to  throw.]  Act  of 
overthrowing  or  dissipating.  '  The  sudden 
disjectionoi  Pharaoh's  host.'   Bp.  Horsley. 

Disjoin  (dis-join'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  neg. ,  and 
join.]  To  part;  to  disunite;  to  separate;  to 
sunder. 

That  marriage,  therefore,  God  himself  disjoi>is. 

jMiltoii. 

Stn.  To  disunite,  separate,  sever,  detach, 
dissever,  sunder. 

Disjoin  (dis-join'),  v.i.  To  be  separated;  to 
part. 

Disjoint  (dis-joinf),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
and  joint.]  1.  To  separate  the  joints  of;  to 
separate,  as  parts  united  by  joints;  to  put 
out  of  joint;  to  force  out  of  its  socket;  to 
dislocate;  as,  to  disjoint  the  limbs;  to  dis- 
joint bones;  to  disjoint  a  fowl  in  carving. — 

2.  To  separate  at  junctures;  to  break  at  the 
part  where  things  are  united;  to  break  in 
pieces;  as,  disjointed  columns;  to  disjoint 
an  edifice;  the  disjointed  parts  of  a  ship. — 

3.  To  break  the  natural  order  and  rela- 
tions of;  to  put  out  of  order;  to  derange. 

_  Were  it  possible  for  any  power  to  add  to  it  ever  so 
little,  it  would  at  once  overstep  its  bounds;  the  equi- 
librium would  be  disturbed;  the  framework  of  affairs 
would  be  disjointed.  Buckle. 

Disjoint  (dis-joinf),  v.i.    To  fall  in  pieces. 

But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds 
suffer, 

Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear.  Shak. 

Disjointt  (dis-joinf),  a.  Disjointed.  'i>is- 
joint  and  out  of  frame.'  Shale. 

Disjointt  (dis-joinf),  n.  A  diflficult  situa- 
tion. 

But  sith  I  see  I  stand  in  swiche  disjoint, 

I  wol  answere  you  shortly  to  the  point.  Chaucer. 


Disjointed  (dis-joinf  ed),  a.  1.  Unconnected; 
incoherent;  as,  a  disjointed  discourse. 

The  constancy  of  your  wit  was  not  wont  to  brings 
forth  such  disjointed  speeches.        Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Out  of  joint;  out  of  order  or  sorts;  ill- 
joined  together. 

Melancholy  books 
Which  make  you  laugh  that  any  one  should  weep 
In  this  disjointed  life,  for  one  wrong  move. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

Disjointedness  (dis-joinf  ed-nes),  n.  State 

of  iK'inu'  disjointed. 
Disjointly  (dis-joinfli),  adv.    In  a  divided 

state. 

Disjudication  t  (dis-ju'di-ka"shon),  n.  [See 
DIJUDICATE  ]  Jutlgment;  determination. 

Disjunct  (dis-jungkf),  a.  [L.  disjunctus, 
pp.  of  disjungo—dis,  and  jungo,  to  join.] 
1. 1  Disjoined;  separated.  Glanville.—2.  In 
entom.  a  term  applied  to  an  insect  whose 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  are  separated 
by  a  deep  incmion.— Disjunct  tetrachords, 
in  music,  tetrachords  having  such  a  relation 
to  each  other  that  the  lowest  interval  of  the 
upper  is  one  note  above  the  highest  interval 
of  the  other. 

Disjunction  (dis-jungk'shon),  n.  [L.  dis- 
junctio  ]  1.  The  act  of  disjoining;  disunion; 
separation;  a  parting.  'The  disjunction  ot 
the  body  and  the  soul.'  South.— 2.  In  logic, 
a  disjunctive  proposition.  [Rare.] 

One  side  or  otiier  of  the  following  disjunction  is 
true.  Paley. 

Disjunctive  (dis-jungk'tiv),  a.  1.  Tending 
to  disjoin;  separating;  disjoining.  —  2.  In- 
capable of  union.  [Bare.] 

Atoms  of  that  disjunctive  nature  as  not  to  be 
united  in  a  sufticient  number  to  make  a  visible  mass. 

Greif. 

3.  In  gram,  marking  separation  or  opposi- 
tion; a  term  applied  to  a  word  or  particle 
which  unites  sentences  or  the  parts  of  dis- 
course in  construction,  but  disjoins  the 
sense;  as,  I  love  him,  w  I  fear  him;  I  neither 
love  him  nor  fear  him.— 4.  In  logic,  a  term 
applied  to  a  proposition  in  which  the  parts 
are  opposed  to  each  other  by  means  of  dis- 
junctives ;  as,  it  is  either  day  or  night;  a 
term  applied  to  a  syllogism  in  which  the 
major  proposition  is  disjunctive ;  as,  the 
earth  moves  in  a  circle  or  an  ellipsis;  but  it 
does  not  move  in  a  circle,  therefore  it  moves 
in  an  ellipsis. — 5.  In  music,  pertaining  to 
disjunct  tetrachords;  as,  a  disjunctive  in- 
terval. 

Disjunctive  (dis-jungk'tiv),  n.  1.  In  gram. 
a  word  that  disjoins,  as  or,  nor,  neither. — 
2.  In  logic,  a  disjunctive  proposition. 

Disjunctively  (dis-jungk'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
disjunctive  manner;  separately. 

Disjuncture  (dis-jungk'tur),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  disjointing  or  separating  joints;  the  act 
of  putting  out  of  joint;  dislocation.  'Bruises, 
disjunctures,  and  brokenness  of  bones.' 
Goodwin. — 2.  Separation;  disunion.  Wottoii. 

Disjune,  Dejune  (dis-jon',  de-jon'),  n.  [See 
Dejeuner.]  Breakfast  [Scotch.] 

Did  I  not  tell  you,  Mysie,  that  it  was  my  especial 
pleasure  on  this  occasion  to  have  everytliing  in  the 
precise  order  wlierein  it  was  upon  that  famous  morn- 
ing when  his  most  sacred  Majesty  partook  of  his 
disjune  at  TiUietudlem.  Sir  VV.  Scott. 

Disk,  n.    See  Disc. 

Diskindness  (dis  kind'nes),  n.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv,,  \\w\  kindness.]  1,  Want  of  kindness; 
unkindness;  want  of  affection. — 2.  Ill  turn; 
injury;  detriment.  [Rare.] 

The  discourse  is  so  far  from  doing  any  diskindness 
to  the  cause,  that  it  does  it  a  real  service. 

JFoodward. 

Disladet  (dis-ladO,  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. ,  and 

lade.]  To  unlade.  Hey  wood. 
Disladyt  (dis-la'di),  v.t.    [Prefix  dis,  priv., 

and  lady.]   To  deprive  of  the  reputation  or 

position  of  a  lady.  B.  Jonson. 
Dislealt  (dis-le'ai),  a.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and 

leal.]   Perfidious;  treacherous;  disloyal. 

Disleall  knight,  whose  coward  corage  chose 

To  wreake  itselfe  on  beast  all  innocent.  Spenser. 

Dislikable  (dis-lik'a-bl),  a.  Worthy  of  being 
disliked;  displeasing;  distasteful. 

One  dislikes  to  see  a  man  and  poet  reduced  to 
proclaim  on  the  streets  such  tidings;  but,  on  the 
whole,  as  matters  go,  that  is  not  the  most  dislikable. 

Carlyle. 

Dislike  (dis-lik'),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and 
like.]  1.  Disapprobation;  disinclination;  dis- 
pleasure ;  aversion  ;  a  moderate  degree  of 
hatred.  'Of  their  doings  great  dislike  de- 
clared.' Milton. 

You  discover  not  only  your  dislike  of  another,  but 
of  himself.  Addison. 

Our  likings  and  dislikes  are  founded  rather  upon 
humour  and  fancy  than  upon  reason.      L' Estrani^e. 

2.t  Discord;  disagreement. 


A  murmur  rose 
That  showed  dislike  among  the  Christian  peers. 

Fa  ivfax. 

Syn.  Disapprobation,  disinclination,  dis- 
pleasure, disrelish,  dist 'ste,  aversion,  anti- 
pathy, repugnance,  disgust. 
Dislike  (dis-lik'),  v.t.  jjiet.  &  pp.  disliked; 
ppr.  disliking  1.  To  disapprove  of ;  to  re- 
gard with  some  aversion  or  displeasure;  to 
disrelish;  as,  we  dislike  proceedings  which 
we  deeni  wrong;  we  dislike  persons  of  evil 
habits;  we  dislike  whatever  gives  us  pain; 
we  dislike  certain  dishes. — 2.  To  displease. 
•I'll  do't;  but  it  dislikesme.'  Shak.  —  3.\  To 
express  disnjiprobation  of.  'I  never  heard 
any  soldier  dislike  it.'  Shak. 
Dislikefult  (dis-lik'ful),  a.  Full  of  dislike; 
disaffected;  disagreeable.  '  Dislike/ ul paine.' 
Spenser. 

Dislikelihood  (dis-lik'li-hud),  n.  [Prefix  dis, 
neg.,  and  likeliliood.]  Want  of  likelihood; 
iiii]irobability.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Disliken  (dis-lik'n),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis.  priv., 
and  liken.]  To  make  unlike;  to  disguise. 
[Rare.  ] 

Muffle  your  face. 
Dismantle  you;  and,  as  j'ou  can,  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming.  Shak. 

Dislikenesst  (dis-lik'nes),  n.    [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  likeness.]    Unlikeness;  want  of 
resemblance;  dissimilitude.  Locke. 
Disllker  (dis-lik'er),  n.  One  who  disapproves 
or  disrelishes. 

Dislimto  (dis-limO,  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and 

linil).]    To  tear  the  limbs  from. 
Dislimnt  (dis-lim'),  v.t.    [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  limn.]   To  strike  out  of  a  picture;  to 
obliterate;  to  efface;  to  disfigure. 

Tliat  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  witli  a  thought. 
The  rack  disliiytns,  and  makes  it  indistinct.  Shak. 

Dislink  (dis-lrngkO,  v.t.  [Prefix  dis.  priv., 
and  link.]  To  unlink;  to  disjoin;  to  sepa- 
rate. 

There  a  group  of  girls 
In  circle  waited,  whom  the  electric  shock 
Dislink'd  with  shrieks  and  laughter.  Tennyson. 

Dislivet  (dis-liv'),  v.t.  [Prefix dis, priv.,  and 
live.]  To  deprive  of  life.  '  Telemachus  dis- 
lived  Amphimedon.'  Chapman. 
Dislocate  (dis'lo-kat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dislo- 
cated; ppr.  dislocating.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  locate.]  To  displace;  to  put  out  of  its 
proper  place;  particularly,  to  ptit  out  of 
joint;  to  disjoint;  to  move,  as  a  bone,  from 
its  socket,  cavity,  or  place  of  articulation. 

The  strata  on  all  sides  of  the  globe  were  dislocated, 
and  tlieir  situation  varied.  lroodwa>-d. 

The  archbishop's  see,  dislocated  or  out  of  joint  for 
a  time,  was  by  the  hands  of  his  holiness  set  right 
again.  Fuller. 

Dislocate  (dis'lo-kat),  a.  Dislocated.  Mont- 
gomery. 

Dislocation  (dis-lo-ka'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  moving  from  its  proper  place;  particu- 
larly, the  act  of  removing  or  forcing  a  bone 
from  its  socket;  luxation.  When  disloca- 
tion takes  place  as  the  result  of  violence  it 
is  called  primitive  or  accidental;  and  when 
it  happens  as  a  consequence  of  disease, 
which  has  destroyed  the  textures  forming 
the  joint,  it  is  called  consecutive  or  spon- 
taneous. A  simple  dislocation  is  one  un- 
attended by  a  wound  communicating  inter- 
nally with  the  joint  and  externally  with  the 
air;  and  a  compound  dislocation  is  one  which 
is  attended  by  such  a  wound.  —2.  The  state 
of  being  displaced,  or  of  being  out  of  joint; 
disorder  or  derangement  of  parts. 

Neither  battle  I  see.  nor  arraying,  nor  king  in  Israel; 
Only  infinite  jumble  and  mess  and  dislocation. 

Cloiigh. 

3.  In  geol.  the  displacement  of  parts  of  rocks, 
or  portions  of  strata,  from  the  situations 
which  they  originally  occupied:  usually  ap- 
plied to  faults  (which  see). 
'  Dislodge  (dis-loj'),  v.t.  pret.&  pp. dislodged; 
ppr.  dislodging.  [Prefixdi's,  priv.,  and  lodge.] 

1.  To  remove  or  drive  from  a  lodge  or  place 
of  rest;  to  drive  from  the  place  where  a  thing 
naturally  rests  or  inhabits. 

The  shelt-fish  which  are  resident  in  the  depths,  live 
and  die  there,  and  are  never  dislodged  or  removed 
by  storms,  nor  cast  upon  the  shore.  ll'oodioard. 

2.  To  drive  from  any  place  of  hiding  or  de- 
fence, or  from  any  station;  as,  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  their  quarters,  from  a  hill 
or  wall. — 3.  To  remove  to  other  quarters, 
as  an  army. 

The  Volscians  are  dislodged,  and  Marcius  s^one. 

Shak. 

Dislodge  (dis-loj'),  v.i.  To  go  from  a  place 
of  rest. 

Though  there  is  no  violence  used  to  drive  out  an 
inhabitant,  yet  bad  accommodations  will  make  him 
dislodge.  South. 

Dislodgment  (dis-loj'ment),  n.    The  act  of 
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dislodging,  or  state  of  being  dislodged;  dis- 
placement; removal. 

DislOgistiC  (dis-lo-jis'tik),  a.  Erroneous 
spelling  of  dyslogistic  (which  see). 

Disloignt  (dis-loiu'),  [Prefix  dss,  asun- 
der, and  ¥r.  tloignei;  to  remove.]  To  re- 
move to  a  distance. 

Low  lookinc^  dales,  dishz's^u'd  from  common  gaze. 

Spenser. 

Disloyal  (dis-loi'al),  a.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
and  lutjal.]  1.  Not  true  to  allegiance;  false 
to  a  sovereign;  faithless;  as,  a  disloyal  sub- 
ject.—2.  False;  perfidious;  treacherous.  'A 
false  disloyal  knave.'  Shah. — 3.  Not  true  to 
the  marriage  bed;  false  in  love.  '  The  lady 
is  disloyal.'  Shak. — 4.  Not  constant.  'Dis- 
loyal love.'  Spenser.  — Syn.  Faithless,  false, 
treacherous,  perfidious,  dishonest,  incon- 
stant. 

Disloyally  (dis-loi'al-li),  adv.  In  a  disloyal 
manner;  with  violation  of  faith  or  duty  to  a 
sovereign;  faithlessly;  perfidiously. 

Disloyalty  (dis-loi'al-ti),  n.  1.  Want  of 
fidelity  to  a  sovereign ;  violation  of  allegiance 
or  duty  to  a  prince  or  sovereign  authority. 

2.  Want  of  fidelity  in  love.  '  Disloyalty  to 
the  king's  l)ed.'  Spectator. 

Dismail,  t  Dismayl  t  (dis-maio,  v.  t.  [Prefix 

dis,  priv.,  and  mail.]  To  divest  of  a  coat  of 
mail;  to  cleave  off  a  coat  of  mail. 

Their  miglitie  strokes  their  liaberjeons  disinaytd, 
And  naked  made  each  others  manly  spalles. 

Spenser. 

Dismal  (diz'mal),  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Ac- 
cording to  one  derivation,  from  L.  dies 
mains,  an  evil  day;  according  to  another, 
from  diinmel,  diminutive  of  dim.  Wedg- 
wood connects  it  with  the  root  of  dizzy,  and 
refers  to  the  Swiss  dusem,  dark,  thick,  misty, 
downhearted  ;  Bavarian  dusmig,  dull,  still, 
cloudy.  Ed.  Jliiller  is  inclined  to  connect 
it  with  disirirty  (which  see).]  l.Dark;  gloomy; 
as,  a  dismal  shade. — 2.  Cheerless;  depress- 
ing; gloomy. 

This  festival,  on  which  honest  George  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money,  was  the  very  disziiallest  of  all  the 
entertainments  wliicli  Amelia  had  in  her  honeymoon. 

Thackeray. 

3.  Sorrovpful;  dire;  horrid;  melancholy; 
calamitous;  unfortunate;  as,  a  dismal  acci- 
dent; dismal  effects. 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  disvtal  tidings  when  he  frown'd. 

Goldsmith. 

4.  Frightful;  horrible;  as,  a  dismal  scream. 

My  fell  of  hair 
"Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir. 
As  life  were  in't.  Shak. 
Syn.  Dreary,  gloomy,  dark,  doleful,  horrid, 
dire,  direful,  frightful,  horrible,  lamentable, 
dolorous,  calamitous,  sorrowful,  sad,  melan- 
choly, unfortunate,  unhappy. 
Dismally  (diz'mal-li),  adv.    Gloomily;  hor- 
ribly; sorrowfully;  uncomfortably;  cheer- 
lessly; depressingly. 

Dismalness  (diz'mal-nes),  n.   The  state  of 
being  dismal;  gloominess;  horror. 
Dismant  (dis-man'),  v.t.    [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  To  unman.  Feltham. 

Dismantle  (dis-man'tl),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
mantled ;  ppr.  dismantling.     [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  mantle;  Fr.  demanteler.]  1.  To 
deprive  of  dress;  to  strip;  to  divest.  'Dis- 
mantling him  of  his  honour.'  South. — 2.  To 
loose;  to  throw  open  or  ofi";  to  undo. 
That  she.  that  even  but  now  was  your  best  object. 
Dearest  and  best,  should  in  this  trice  of  time. 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  disma7itle 
So  many  folds  of  favour.  Shak. 

3.  More  generally,  to  deprive  or  strip  of 
apparatus,  furniture,  equipments,  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  like;  to  unrig;  as,  to  dis- 
mantle a  ship;  to  dismantle  a  fortress;  to 
dismantle  a  town.  — 4.  t  To  break  down;  to 
make  useless;  to  destroy. 

His  nose  dcsmajitled  in  his  mouth  is  found. 

Drydeft . 

DismatTyt  (dis-ma'ri),  v.t.  To  remove  the 
bonds  of  marriage  from;  to  divorce. 

Dismarslial  (dis-mar'shal),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  marshal.]  To  derange;  to  dis- 
order.   [Rare.  ] 

Dismask  (dis-mask'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  mask.  ]  To  strip  off  a  mask;  to  uncover; 
to  remove  that  which  conceals;  to  unmask. 
Shak. 

Dismast  (dis-masf),  v.  t.    [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 

and  mast]   To  deprive  of  a  mast  or  masts; 

to  break  and  carry  away  the  masts  from ;  as, 

a  storm  dismasted  the  ship. 
Dismastment  (dis-mast'ment),  n.    The  act 

of  dismasting;  the  state  of  being  dismasted. 

[Rare.] 

Dismawt  (dis-ma'),  v.t.  To  disgorge  from 
the  maw. 

Now,  IMistress  Rodriquez,  you  may  unrip  yourself 


and  disDiaiv  all  that  you  have  in  your  troubled  heart 
and  grieved  entrails.  Skeltoji. 

Dismay  (dis-ma'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and 
Goth,  magan,  to  be  able,  to  be  strong,  to  pre- 
vail =  A.  Sax.  magan,  to  be  able,  E.  may,  the 
word  having  passed  from  the  Teutonic  to 
the  Romance  languages  and  thence  into  Eng- 
lish. Comp.  O.Fr.  esmaier,  to  discourage, 
Sp.  and  Pg.  desmayar,  to  fall  into  a  swoon, 
&c.  See  Amay'.J  1.  To  deprive  of  that 
strength  or  firmness  of  mind  which  consti- 
tutes courage;  to  discourage;  to  dishearten; 
to  sink  or  depress  in  spirits  or  resolution; 
hence,  to  affright  or  terrify. 

Be  strong,  and  of  good  courage;  be  not  afraid, 
neither  be  thou  disffiayed.  Josh.  i.  9. 

2.  +  To  subdue;  to  defeat. 

when  the  bold  Centaures  made  that  bloody  fray 
With  the  fierce  Lapithes  which  did  them  disfnay. 

Spenser. 

3.  t  To  disquiet. 

He  showed  himself  to  be  dtsmay'd. 
More  for  the  love  which  he  had  left  behind. 

Spenser. 

Syn.  To  terrify,  fright,  affright,  frighten, 
appal,  daunt,  dishearten,  dispirit,  discoiu'- 
age,  deject,  tlepress. 
Dismay  ( dis-ma'),  v.i.  To  be  daunted;  to 
stand  aghast  with  fear;  to  be  confounded 
with  terror. 

Dismay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident. 

Nor  grieve  that  Rouen  is  so  recovered.  Shak. 

Dismay  (dis-ma'),  n.  1.  Fall  or  loss  of  cour- 
age; a  sinking  of  the  spirits;  depression; 
dejection;  a  yielding  to  fear;  that  loss  of 
firmness  which  is  effected  by  fear  or  terror; 
fear  impressed;  ten'or  felt. 

And  each 

In  other's  countenance  read  his  own  dismay. 

Milton. 

2.t  Ruin;  defeat;  destruction. 

Like  as  a  ship,  whom  cruell  tempest  drives 
Upon  a  rocke  with  horrible  dismay.  Spenser. 

Syn.  Dejection,  discouragement,  depression, 
fear,  fright,  terror. 

Dismayd  (dis-mad'),  a.  [Prefix  dis  =  mis, 
and  made.]   Ugly;  ill-shaped. 

Whose  hideous  shapes  were  like  to  feendes  of  hell. 
Some  like  to  houndes,  some  like  to  apes,  dismayd. 

Spenser. 

Dismayedness  t  (dis-mad'nes),  n.  A  state 
of  being  dismayed;  dejection  of  courage; 
dispiritedness. 

The  valiantest  feels  inward  dismayedness,  and  yet 
the  fearfullest  is  ashamed  fully  to  show  it. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Dismajrful  t  (dis-ma'ful),  a.  Full  of  dismay; 

causing  dismay.  Spenser. 
Disme  (dem),  n.    [O.Fr.    See  DIME.]   1.  A 
tenth  part;  a  tithe.— 2.  The  number  ten. 

Every  tithe  soul,  'mon^st  many  thousand  dismes. 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen.  Shak. 

Dismember  (dis-mem'ber),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  memher.]  1.  To  divide  limb  from 
limb;  to  separate  the  members  of;  to  tear 
or  cut  in  pieces;  to  dilacerate;  to  mutilate. 

Fowls  obscene  dismembered  his  remains.  Pope. 

2.  To  strip  of  its  memljers  or  constituent 
parts;  to  sever  and  distribute  the  parts  of; 
to  separate  from  the  main  body;  to  divide; 
as,  to  dismember  a  kingdom. 

The  only  question  was,  by  whose  hands  the  blow 
should  be  struck  which  would  disfnetftl/er  that  mighty 
empire  (Spain).  Bitckle, 

The  chStenie  of  Arth,  which  France  had  dismem- 
bered. Sir  W.  Temple. 

Syn.  To  disjoint,  dislocate,  dilacerate,  muti- 
late, divide,  sever. 

Dismembered  (dis-mem'berd),  p.  and  a. 
1.  Divided  member  from  memljer;  torn  or 
cut  in  pieces;  divided  by  the  separation  of 
a  part  from  the  main  body.— 2.  In  her.  a 
term  applied  to  birds  that  have  neither  feet 
nor  legs;  and  also  to  lions  and  other  animals 
whose  members  are  separated. 

Dismemberment  (dis-mem'ber-ment), 
The  act  of  dismembering,  or  state  of  being 
dismembered;  the  act  of  tearing  or  cutting 
in  pieces;  mutilation;  the  act  of  severing  a 
part  from  the  main  body;  division;  separa- 
tion. 

The  Castilians  vi-ould  doubtless  have  resented  the 
dismembertnent  of  the  unwieldy  body  of  which  they 
were  the  head.  Macanlay. 

Dismettled  (dis-met'tld),  a.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  mettled.]  Destitute  of  fire  or 
spirit.    Lleioellen.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Dismiss  (dis-mis'),  v.t.  [L.  dimitto  (for  dis- 
mitto),  dimissum — di  for  dis,  priv.,  and 
mitto,  to  send.]  1.  To  send  away;  to  give 
leave  of  departure;  to  permit  to  depart; 
implying  authority  in  a  person  to  retain  or 
keep. 

He  (the  town-clerk)  dismissed  the  assembly. 

Acts  xix.  41. 


With  thanks  and  pardon  to  you  all, 
I  dodismiss  you  to  your  several  countries.  Shak. 

2.  To  discard;  to  remove  from  oflice,  service, 
or  employment;  as,  the  king  dismisses  his 
ministers;  the  master  dismisses  his  servant. 

Dismiss  me,  and  I  prophesy  your  plan, 
Divorced  from  my  experience,  will  be  chaff 
To  every  gust  of  chance.  Tennyson. 

3.  In  law,  to  remove  from  a  docket;  to  dis- 
continue; to  reject  as  unworthy  of  notice,  or 
of  being  granted;  as,  to  dismiss  a  bill  in 
chancery;  to  dismiss  a  petition  or  a  motion 
in  a  court. 

Dismiss  t  (dis-mis'),  n.  Discharge;  dismis- 
sion. 'Grieffortheirdi'smiss.'  SirT. Herbert. 

Dismissal  (dis-mis'al),  n.  1.  Dismission; 
discharge. 

He  wept,  he  prayed 
For  his  dismissal.  Wordsworth. 

2.  Liberation;  manumission. 

All  those  wronged  and  wretched  creatures. 

By  his  hand  were  freed  again. 
He  recorded  their  distnissal. 

And  the  monk  replied  '  Amen  !'  Loit^elloio. 

Dismission  (dis-mi'shon),  n.    [L.  dimissio.] 

1.  The  act  of  sending  away;  leave  to  depart; 
as,  the  dismission  of  the  grand  jury. — 2.  Re- 
moval from  office  or  employment;  discharge, 
either  with  honour  or  disgrace.— 3.  t  An  act 
I'equiring  departure;  an  order  to  leave  any 
post  or  place. 

You  must  not  stay  here  longer,  your  dismission 
Is  come  from  Cassar.  Shak. 

4.  In  laio,  removal  of  a  suit  in  equity;  rejec- 
tion of  something  as  unworthy  of  notice  or 
of  being  granted. 

Dismissive  t  (dis-mis'iv),  a.  Giving  dis- 
mission.   '  The  dtsjnissiue  writing. '  Milton. 

Dismortgage  (dis-mor'gaj),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  -mortgage.]  To  redeem  from 
mortgage. 

He  dismortgaged  the  crown  demesnes,  and  left 
behind  him  a  great  mass  of  gold.  Howell. 

Dismount  (dis-mounf),  v.  i.  [Prefix  dts,  priv. , 
and  mount;  Fr.  dimonter.]  1.  To  alight 
from  a  horse;  to  descend  or  get  off,  as  a 
rider  from  a  beast;  as,  the  officer  ordered 
his  troops  to  dismount. — 2.  To  descend  from 
an  elevation;  to  come  or  go  down. 

Now  the  bright  sun  gynncth  to  dismount.  Spenser. 

Dismount  (dis-mounf),  v.t.  1.  To  throw  or 
remove  from  a  horse;  to  i:nhorse;  as,  the 
soldier  dismounted  his  adversary. — 2.  To 
throw  or  bring  down  from  any  elevation, 
place,  or  post  of  authority,  and  the  like. 
'  Samuel  .  .  .  ungratefully  and  injuriously 
dismounted  from  his  authority.'  Barrow. 
[Rare  or  obsolete.]— 3.  To  throw  or  remove, 
as  cannon  or  other  artillery  from  their  car- 
riages; to  break  the  carriages  or  wheels  of, 
as  guns;  to  shatter,  as  the  parapet  of  an  en- 
trenchment or  of  a  wall  by  cannon-balls,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  defended. — 4,  t  To  draw 
from  a  scabbard.  'Dismount  thy  tuck' 
(i.e.  rapier).  Shak. — Dismounting  batteries 
(milit.),  batteries  intended  to  throw  down 
the  parapets  of  fortifications  and  disable 
the  enemy's  cannons. 

Disnaturalize  (dis-na'tur-al-iz),  v.t.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  priv.,  and  naturalize.]  To  make 
alien ;  to  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  birth. 

Disnatured  (dis-na'turd),  a.  Deprived  or 
destitute  of  natural  feelings;  unnatural. 

The  king 

Remembered  his  departure,  and  he  felt 
Feelings,  which  long  from  his  disnatured  breast 
Ambition  had  expelled.  Soiithey. 

Disnest  (dis-nesf),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and 
nest.]  To  dislodge,  as  from  a  nest.  Dryden. 

Disobedience  (dis-6-be'di-ens),  11.  [Prefix 
dis,  neg.,  and  obedience.]  1.  Neglect  or  re- 
fusal to  obey;  violation  of  a  command  or 
prohibition;  the  omission  of  that  which  is 
commanded  to  be  done,  or  the  doing  of  that 
which  is  forbid;  breach  of  duty  prescribed 
by  authority. 

Thou,  Posthumus,  thou  that  didst  set  up 
My  disobedience  'gainst  the  kiil^  my  father.  Shak. 
By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners. 

Rom.  V.  19. 

2.  Non-compliance,  or  the  want  of  compli- 
ance, as  with  a  natural  law  or  some  exterior 
infiuence.  'Tliis  disobedience  of  the  moon.' 
Blackniore. 

Disobediencyt  (dis-6-be'di-en-si),  n.  Dis- 
obedience. Taylor. 

Disobedient  (di's-6-be'di-ent),  a.  1.  Neglect- 
ing or  refusing  to  obey;  omitting  to  do  what 
is  commanded,  or  doing  what  is  prohibited; 
refractory;  not  observant  of  duty  or  rules 
prescribed  by  authority;  as,  children  dis- 
obedient to  parents;  citizens  disobedient  to 
the  laws. 

I  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision. 

Acts  xxvi.  19. 
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2.  Not  yiekliiig  to  exciting  force  or  power; 
uninfluenced,  or  not  to  be  influenced. 

Medicines  used  unnecessarily  contribute  to  shorten 
life,  by  sooner  rendering  peculiar  parts  of  the  system 
diso'^edieiit  to  stimuli.  Dr.  E.  Darwin. 

Disobediently  (dis-6-be'di-ent-li),  adv.  In  a 
disoliodient  manner. 

Disobeisant.ta.  [Fr.]  Disobedient.  Chaiuvr. 

Disobey  (dis-o-ba'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
and  ubey.]  To  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey;  to 
omit  or  refuse  obedience  to;  to  transgress 
or  violate  an  order  or  injunction;  to  refuse 
submission  to;  as,  refractory  children  dis- 
obey their  parents;  men  disobey  their  Maker 
and  the  laws. 

I  needs  nui^t  disobey  him  for  his  good; 
How  sliould  I  dare  obey  him  to  his  harm? 

Tennyson. 

Disobey  (dis-o-ba'),  v.i.  To  refuse  obedience; 
to  disregard  orders. 

He  durst  not  know  how  to  disobey.     Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Disobeyer  (dis-6-ba'er),  n.  One  who  dis- 
obeys. 

Disobligation  (dis-obli-ga"shon),  n.  [From 
disobUrje.  ]  The  act  of  disobliging ;  an 
offence;  cause  of  disgust. 

It  would  be  such  a  disobligation  to  the  prince  that 
he  would  ne\  er  forget  it.  Clarendon. 

Disobligation  (dis-ob'li-ga"shon),  n.  [Pre- 
fixrfis,  priv.,  Ar\AobligaVwn.\  Freedom  from 
obligation.  '  The  conscience  is  restored  to 
liberty  and  diSoWif/a^i'oii.'   Jer.  Taylor. 

Disobligatory  (dis-ob'li-ga-to-ri),  a.  Releas- 
ing obligation. 

Disoblige  (dis-6-blij'),  i>.t.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
and  oblige.]  To  do  an  act  which  contra- 
venes the  will  or  desires  of  another ;  to 
offend  by  an  act  of  unldndness  or  incivility; 
to  injure  in  a  slight  degree;  to  be  unaccom- 
modating to. 

My  plan  has  given  offence  to  some  gentlemen, 
whom  it  would  not  be  very  safe  to  disoblige.  Addiso?i. 

Disobli^et  (dis-o-bllj'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  oblige.]   To  release  from  obligation. 

The  unkindness  of  a  brother  can  wholly  rescind 
that  relation,  or  disoblige  us  from  the  duties  annexed 
thereto  *  Barroiu. 

Disobligement  (dis-6-blij'ment),  n.  The  act 
of  disdliliging.  Milton. 

Disobliger  (dis-6-blij'er),  n.  One  who  dis- 
obliges. 

Disobliging  (dis-6-blij'ing),  a.  Not  obliging; 
not  disposed  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  an- 
other; not  disposed  to  please;  unkind;  offen- 
sive; iiiii>leasiiig;  unaccommodating;  as,  a 
disobUiiiini  coachman. 

Disobligingly  (dis-o-blij'ing-li),  adv.  In  a 

disobliging  manner;  offensively. 
Disobligingness  (dis-o-blij'ing-nes),  n.  Of- 

feiisivcness ;  disposition  to  displease,  or 

want  of  readiness  to  please. 
Disoccident t  (dis-ok'si-dent),  v.t.  [PrefLx 

dis,  priv.,  and  accident.]  To  throw  out  of 

reckoning;  to  contuse  as  to  longitude.  '  J5is- 

occidented  om-  geographer.'  Mai-vell.  See 

Disorient. 

Disoccupation(dis-ok'ku-pa"shon),  n.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  neg. ,  and  occupation.]  Want  of  occu- 
pation. [Rare] 

DiS0mat0US{di-s6'ma-tus),  a.  [Gr.  rfifor  dis, 
twice,  and  sinna,  body.]  Two-bodied;  spe- 
cifically, applied  to  any  monster  consisting 
of  two  hollies  uiiitcil,  as  the  Siamese  twins. 

Disopinion  (dis-o-pin'i-on),  n.  Difference  of 
opinion;  want  of  belief.  [Rare.] 

Assenting  and  dissenting  thoughts,  belief  and  dis- 
opijtion.  "  Bp.  Reynolds. 

Disorbed  (dis-orbd'),  a.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  iifb.\  1'hiiiwn  out  of  the  proper  orbit. 
'A  star  disorhrd.'  Shale. 

Disordeined.tw:'.  [Fr]  Disorderly.  Cliaucer. 

Disorder  (dis-or'der),  71.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
and  order;  Fr.  di'svrdre.]  1.  Want  of  order 
or  regular  disiiosition ;  irregularity;  im- 
methodical  distribution;  confusion:  a  word 
of  general  application;  as,  the  troops  were 
thrown  into  disorder;  the  papers  are  in 
disorder.— 2.  Tumult;  disturbance  of  the 
peace  of  society;  as,  the  city  is  sometimes 
troidjled  with  the  disorders  of  its  citizens. 

You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting 
With  most  adniir'd  disorder.  Shak. 

3.  Neglect  of  rule ;  irregularity. 

Troni  vulgar  bounds  with  l>rave  disorder  part, 
And  sn.-itch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Pope. 

4.  Breach  of  laws;  violation  of  standing 
rules  or  institutions.— 5.  Irregularity,  dis- 
turbance, or  interruption  of  the  functions 
of  the  animal  economy  or  of  the  niintl ; 
disease;  distemper;  sickness;  derangement. 
6.  Discomposure  o£  the  mind;  turbulence  of 
passions. 


I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 

AVhen  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit.  Shak. 

Syn.  Irregularity,  disarrangement,  confu- 
sion, tuniult,  bustle,  disturbance,  illness, 
indisposition,  sickness,  malady,  distemper. 

Disorder  (dis-oi-'dSr),  v.t.  1.  To  break  the 
order  of;  to  derange;  to  disturb  the  regular 
disposition  or  arrangement  of;  to  put  out 
of  method;  to  throw  into  confusion;  to  con- 
fuse: applicable  to  everything  susceptible 
of  order. 

The  incursions  of  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous 
nations  disordered  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

A  rbntfniot. 

2.  To  disturb  or  interrupt  the  natural  func- 
tions of,  as  the  animal  economy;  to  produce 
sickness  or  indisposition  in;  to  disturb  the 
regular  operations  of,  as  reason  or  judg- 
ment; to  derange;  as,  the  man's  reason  is 
disordered.  'A  man  whose  judgment  was 
so  much  di.<sordered  by  party  spirit. '  ilac- 
aiday.—i.  To  discompose  or  disturb,  as  the 
mind;  to  ruffle.  '  Disordered  into  a  wanton 
frame.'  Barrow.— i.]  To  depose  from  holy 
orders. 

Let  him  be  stripped  and  disordered,  I  would  fain 
see  him  walk  in  querpo,  that  the  world  may  behold 
the  inside  of  a  friar,  Dryden. 

Syn.  To  disarrange,  derange,  confuse,  dis- 
compose, disturb,  ruffle. 

Disordered  (dis-or'derd),  a.  1.  Disorderly; 
irregular;  vicious;  loose;  unrestrained  in 
behaviour.  '  Men  so  dison-dcred,  so  de- 
bauched and  bold."  Shak.— 2.  Deranged; 
out  of  order;  as,  a  disordered  stomach. 

Disorderedness  (dis-or'derd-nes),  n.  A  state 
of  disorder  lu-  irregularity;  confusion. 

Disorderliness  (d"is-or'der-li-nes),  n.  State 
of  liciii.g  (lisiirdcrly. 

Disorderly  (dis-or'd6r-li),  a.  1.  Being  with- 
out proper  order  or  disposition;  confused; 
immethodical;  irregular;  as,  the  books  and 
papers  are  in  a  diswderly  state. 

His  forces  seemed  no  army,  but  a  crowd. 
Heartless,  unarmed,  disorderly,  and  loud.  Co7oley. 

2.  Tumultuous;  irregular;  turbulent;  rebel- 
lious. 

If  we  subdue  our  unruly  and  disorderly  passions 
within  ourselves,  we  should  live  more  easily  and 
quietly  with  others.  Stillingjleet. 

3.  Lawless;  contrary  to  law;  violating  or 
disposed  to  violate  law  and  good  order;  vio- 
lating the  restraints  of  morality;  of  bad 
repute;  as,  disorderly  people;  drunk  and 
disorderly. — 4.  Not  regulated  by  moral  re- 
straints ;  not  conducted  according  to  the 
precepts  of  morality;  disreputable;  as,  a 
disorderly  house.— 5.  Inclined  to  break  loose 
from  restraint;  unruly;  as,  disorderly  cattle. 
0.  Not  acting  in  an  orderly  or  regular  way, 
as  the  functions  of  the  body. — Syn.  Irre- 
gular, immethodical,  confused,  tumultuous, 
inordinate,  intemperate,  unruly,  lawless, 
vicious,  loose. 

Disorderly  (dis-or'd6r-li),  adv.  1.  Without 
order,  rule,  or  method;  irregularly;  con- 
fusedly; in  a  disorderly  manner. 

Savages  fighting  disorderly  with  stones.  Raleigh. 

2.  In  a  manner  violating  law  and  good  order; 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  rules  or  established 
institutions. 

Withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that  walk- 
eth  disorderly.  2  Thes.  iii.  6. 

Disordinatet  (dis-or'din-at),  a.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv. ,  and  ordinate.]  Disortlerly ;  living  irre- 
gularly. 

These  not  disordinate,  yet  causeless  suffer 
The  punishment  of  dissolute  days.  Milton. 

Disordinatelyt  (dis-or'din-iit-li),  adv.  In- 
ordinately; irregularly;  viciously. 

Disordinationt  (dis-oi''din-a"shon),  n.  Dis- 
arrangement. 

Disordinaunce,  t  n.    [Fr.]  Irregularity. 

Chaucer. 

Disorganization  (dis-or'gan-iz-a"shon),  n. 
[See  Disorganize  ]  1,  The  act  of  disor- 
ganizing ;  the  act  of  destroying  organic 
structure  or  connected  system;  the  act  of 
destroying  order.— 2,  The  state  of  being 
disorganized;  as,  the  disorganization  oi.  gov- 
ernment, or  of  society,  or  of  an  army. 

Disorganize  (dis-or'gan-iz),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis, 
neg.,  and  organize.]  To  break  or  destroy 
organic  structure  or  connected  system;  to 
dissolve  regular  system  or  union  of  parts;  to 
throw  into  confusion  or  disorder;  as,  to  dis- 
organize a  government  or  society;  to  disor- 
ganize an  army. 

Every  account  of  the  settlement  of  Plymouth  men- 
tions the  conduct  of  Lyford,  who  attempted  to  dis- 
organize the  church.  Eliot's  Biog.  Diet. 

Disorganizer  (dis-or'gan-iz-Sr),  n.  One  who 
disorganizes;  one  who  destroys  or  attempts 


to  interrupt  regular  order  or  system;  one 
who  introduces  disorder  and  confusion. 
Disorient  (dis-o'ri-ent),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  orient.]   To  throw  out  of  reckoning;  to 
confuse  as  to  longitude.    [Rare.  ] 

I  doubt  then  the  learne.d  professor  was  a  little  dis- 
oriented  when  he  called  the  promises  in  Ezekiel  and 
in  the  Revelations  the  same.        Bp.  U'arbitrtoft. 

Disorientatedt  (dis-o'ri-ent-at-ed),  p.  and  a. 
Turned  from  the  east  or  the  right  direction; 
thrown  out  of  one's  reckoning. 

Disown  (dis-on'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  neg.,  and 
own.  ]  1.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  as  belong- 
ing to  one's  self;  to  deny;  not  to  own;  to 
repudiate ;  as,  a  parent  can  hardly  disown  his 
child ;  an  author  will  sometimes  disown  his 
writings. — 2.  To  deny;  not  to  allow;  to  refuse 
to  admit. 

Then  they,  who  brother's  better  claim  disotvn. 
Expel  their  parents,  and  usurp  the  throne. 

Dryden. 

Syn.  To  disavow,  disclaim,  deny,  renounce, 
disallow. 

Disownment  (dis-on'ment),  n.  Act  of  dis- 
owning; repudiation.  J.J.Gurney.  [Bare] 

Disoxidate  (dis-oks'id-at),  v.  t.  pret.  and  pp. 
disoxidated;  ppr.  disoxidating.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  oxidate.]  To  reduce  from  oxida- 
tion; to  reduce  fiom  the  state  of  an  oxide 
by  disengaging  oxygen  from  a  substance;  to 
deoxidate;  as,  to  disoxidate  iron  or  copper 

Disoxidation  (dis-oks'id-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  freeing  from  oxygen  and 
reducing  from  the  state  of  an  oxide;  deoxi- 
dation. 

Disoxygenate  (dis-oks'i-jen-at),  v.  t.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  priv.,  and  oxygenate.]  To  deprive  of 
oxygen. 

Disoxygenation  (dis-oks'i-jen-a"shon),  n. 
The  act  or  process  of  separating  oxygen 
from  any  substance  containing  it;  deoxida- 
tion. 

Dispacet  (dis-pas'),  v.i.  [L.  dis,  asunder,  to 
and  fro,  and  spatior,  to  walk  about.]  To 
range  about. 

When  he  spide  the  joyous  butterflie, 
In  this  faire  plot  dispaeing  to  and  fro,  Spenser. 

Dispair  (dis-par'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  neg.,  and 
pa  ir.  ]  To  separate :  said  of  a  pair  or  couple. 
[Rare.] 

Forgive  me,  lady, 
I  have  .  .  .  dispair d  two  doves.      Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Dispandt  (dis-pand'),  v.t.  [L.  dispando,  to 
stretch  owt—dis,  asunder,  and  pando,  to 
spread.]   To  display.  Bailey. 

Dispansiont  (dis-i)an'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
spreading  or  (lisjilaying.  Bailey. 

Disparadised  (dis-pa'ra-dist),  a.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  paradise.]  Removed  from 
paradise.  [Rare.] 

Disparage  (dis-pa'raj),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
paraged; ppr.  disparaging.  [O.Fr.  despara- 
ger,  to  offer  to  a  woman,  or  impose  on  her 
as  husband,  a  man  unfit  or  unworthy;  to 
impose  unworthy  conditions— des  for  dis, 
priv.,  and  parage,  equality  in  blood,  de- 
scent, lineage,  from  L.  par,  equal.]  1. 1  To 
marry  one  to  another  of  inferior  condition 
or  rank;  to  dishonour  by  an  unequal  match 
or  marriage,  against  the  rules  of  decency; 
to  match  unequally;  to  injure  or  dishonour 
by  union  with  something  of  inferior  excel- 
lence. 'To  (?i)>pora(/e  my  daughter.'  Chau- 
cer.— 2.  To  injure  or  dishonour  by  a  com- 
parison with  something  of  less  value  or 
excellence. — 3.  To  treat  with  contempt;  to 
undervalue;  to  lower  in  rank  or  estimation; 
to  vilify;  to  reproach. 

Thou  durst  not  thus  disparage  glorious  arms. 

Milton. 

4.  To  bring  reproach  on;  to  lower  the  esti- 
mation or  worth  of;  to  debase;  to  dishonour. 
'  With  fear  disparaged. '  Spenser. 

His  religion  sat  .  .  .  gracefully  upon  him,  without 
any  of  those  forbidding  appearances  which  sometimes 
disparage  the  actions  of  men  sincerely  pious. 

Bp  yltterbury. 

Syn.  To  depreciate,  undervalue,  vilify,  re- 
proach, detract  from,  derogate  from,  decry, 
degrade. 

Disparaget  (dis-pa-raj'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  dispa- 
ragement; an  unequal  marriage. 

To  match  so  high,  her  friends  with  counsel!  sage. 
Dissuaded  her  from  such  a  disparage.  Spefcser. 

Disparagement  (dis-pa'raj-ment),?i.  1  t  The 
matching  of  a  man  or  woman  to  one  of  in- 
ferior rank  or  condition,  and  against  the 
rules  of  decency. 

And  thought  that  match  a  foul  disparagement. 

Spenser. 

2.  Injury  by  union  or  comparison  with  some- 
thing of  inferior  excellence.— 3.  The  act  of 
undervaluing  or  lowering  the  estimation  or 
character  of  a  person  or  thing;  the  act  of 
depreciating;  detraction. 
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He  chiird  the  popular  praises  of  the  kin,^. 
With  silent  smiles  of  slow  disparagement. 

Tennyson. 

i.  Diminution  of  value  or  excellence;  re- 
proach; disgrace;  indignity;  dishonour:  fol- 
lowed by  to. 

It  ou^ht  to  be  no  dispayagemeyit  to  a  star  that  it  is 
not  the  sun.  Smith. 

The  preroijatives  of  the  sovereign  were  extensive. 
...  It  was  no  dis/'.tragtnient  to  the  bravest  and 
noblest  knisfhts  to  kneel  at  his  feet.  Macaittay. 

Syn.  Derogation,  detraction,  reproach,  dis- 
honour, debasement,  degradation,  disgrace. 
Disparager  (dis-pa'raj-er),  n.  One  who  dis- 
parages or  dishonours;  one  who  vilifies  or 
disgraces. 

Disparagingly  (dis-pa'raj-ing-li),  adv.  In 
a  manner  to  disparage  or  dishonour. 

Disparate  (dis'pa-rat),  a.  [L.  disparatus, 
pp.  of  disjxil  o,  to  part,  separate— rfis,  asun- 
der, and  paro,  to  make  ready,  to  prepare.] 

1.  Unequal;  unlike;  dissimilar. 
Connectinjj  disparate  thoughts,  piurely  by  means 

of  resemblance  in  the  words  expressing  them. 

Coteridffe. 

2.  In  logic,  pertaining  to  two  co-ordinate 
species  or  divisions._ 

Disparate  (dis'pa-rat),  n.  One  of  two  or 
more  things  so  unequal  or  unlike  that  they 
cannot  be  compared  with  each  other. 

Disparitiont  (dis-pa-ri'shon),  n.  [Contr.  for 
disapparition — prefi.x  dis,  priv.,  and  appari- 
tion.  See  Apparition.]  Disappearance. 

In  the  disparition  of  that  other  light,  there  is  a 
perpetually  fixed  star,  shining  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets.  Bp.  Halt. 

Disparity  (dis-pa'ri-ti),  n.  [Fr.  disparite, 
froniL.  (Zispaj-,unequal — dis,a,n(ipar,  equal.] 

1.  Inequality;  difference  in  degree,  in  age, 
rank,  condition,  or  excellence:  followed  by 
!/t  or  of;  as,  disparity  in  or  of  years,  age, 
circumstances,  condition.— 2.  Dissimilitude; 
unlikeness;  followed  by  between,  betwixt. 

Just  such  disparity 
As  is  'twixt  air  and  angels'  purity, 
^Twixt  woman's  love  and  man's  will  ever  be. 

Dcmie. 

Stn.  Inequality,  unlikeness,  dissimilitude, 
disproportion. 

Dispark  (dis-park'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
andpre/'/f.]  1.  To  throw  open,  as  a  park;  to 
lay  open;  to  divest  of  the  character  of  a 
park,  as  land. 

You  have  fed  upon  my  signories, 
Vispark'd  my  parks,  and  fell'd  my  forest  woods. 

S/uii. 

2.  To  set  at  large ;  to  release  from  inclosure 
or  confinement.  ' He  disparhs  his  seraglio.' 
Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Disparklet  (dis-pai''kl),j).  (.  [Prefix,  dis,  asun- 
der, and  sparkle,  in  the  sense  of  to  scatter.] 
To  scatter  abroad;  to  disperse;  to  divide. 

The  sect  of  Libertines  began  but  lately;  but  as  vipers 
soon  multiply  into  generations,  so  is  their  spawn  dis- 
/ar.^'/crf  over  all  lands.  Clarke. 

Dispart  (dis-parf),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  asunder, 
and  pa  rt.  ]  To  divide  into  parts ;  to  separate ; 
to  sever;  to  burst;  to  rend;  to  rive  or  split; 
to  distract;  as,  disparted  air;  disparted 
towers;  disparted  chaos. 

When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet. 
And  doe  dispart  the  hart  with  power  extreme. 

Spenser. 

Dispart  (dis-parf),  v.i.  To  separate;  to 
open ;  to  cleave.  '  The  silver  clouds  dis- 
parted.' Shelley. 

Dispart  (dis'part),  n.  In  gun.  (a)  the  differ- 
ence between  the  semi-diameter  of  the  base 
ring  at  the  breech  of  a  gun,  and  that  of  the 
ring  at  the  swell  of  the  muzzle.  (6)  A  dis- 
part-sight. 

Dispart  (dis-pilrf).  v.t.  In  gun.  (a)  to  set  a 
mark  on  tlie  muzzle-ring  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance, so  that  a  sight-line  from  tlie  top  of 
the  base-ring  to  the  mark  on  or  near  the 
muzzle  may  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
bore  or  hollow  cylinder.  (6)  To  make  allow- 
ance for  the  dispart  in,  when  taking  aim. 

Every  gunner,  before  he  shoots,  must  truly  dispart 
his  piece.  Litcar. 

Dispart-Sight  (dis'piirt-slt),  n.  In  gun.  a 
piece  of  metal  cast  on  the  muzzle  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance  to  make  the  line  of  sight  par- 
allel to  the  axis  of  the  bore. 

Dispassion  (dls-pa'shon),  n.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv. ,  and  passion.  ]  Freedom  from  passion; 
an  undisturbed  state  of  the  mind;  apathy. 

Dispassionate  Ctlis-pa'shon-at),  a.  1.  Free 
from  passion;  calm;  composed;  impartial; 
unmoved  by  feelings:  applied  to  persona; 
as,  dispassionate  men  or  judges.  'Quiet, 
dispassionate,  and  co\d.'  Tennyson. — 2.  Not 
dictated  by  passion;  not  proceeding  from 
temper  or  bias;  impartial:  applied  to  things; 
as,  dispassionate  proceedings. — Syn.  Calm, 
cool,  composed,  serene,  temperate,  mode- 
rate, impartial. 


Dispassionately  ( dis-pa'shon-at-li ),  adv. 

Without  passion;  calndy;  coolly. 
Dispassioned  (dis-pa'shond),  a.    Free  from 

passion. 

Dispatch  (dis-pach').  For  this  word,  as  well 
as  its  derivatives  and  compounds,  see  Des- 
patch. 

Dispathy  (dis'pa-thi),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  pathy,  seen  in  apathy,  from  Gr.  pathos, 
suft'ering.  See  Pathos.]  l.  Want  of  jiassion. 

2.  Absence  of  sympathy;  an  opposite  taste 
or  liking;  uncougeniality.  [In  both  uses 
rare  or  obsolete.  ] 

who  (Sir  Thomas  More)  recognizes  in  me  some 
dispathies,  but  more  points  of  agreement.  Soiithey. 

Dispauper  (dis-pa'per),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  pauper.]  To  deprive  of  the  claim  of  a 
pauper  to  public  support,  or  of  the  capacity 
of  suing  i)i  forma  pauperis;  to  reduce  back 
from  the  state  of  a  pauper. 

If  a  party  has  a  current  income,  though  no  perma- 
nent property,  he  must  be  dispaupered.  Philliinore. 

Dispauperize  (dis-pa'per-iz),  v.t.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  pauperize.]  To  release  or 
free  from  the  state  of  pauperism;  to  free 
from  paupers. 

As  well  as  by  that  of  many  highly  pauperized  dis- 
tricts in  more  recent  times,  which  have  been  dispaii- 
perized  by  adopting  strict  rules  of  poor-law  adminis- 
tration. J.  S.  Mill. 

Dispeace  (dis-pes'), n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and 
peace.]  Want  of  peace  or  quiet;  dissension. 

Dispeed  (dis-ped'),  v.t.  To  despatch;  to  dis- 
miss.   [Rare.  ] 

To  that  end  he  dispeeded  an  embassadour  to  Poland. 

Knolles. 

Thus  having  said. 
Deliberately,  in  self-possession  still. 
Himself  from  that  most  painful  interview 
Dispeedin^,  he  withdrew.  Soiithey. 

Dispel  (dis-pel'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dispelled; 
ppr.  dispelling.  [L.  dispello,  to  drive  asun- 
der, to  disperse— (is.5,  asunder,  and  pello,  to 
drive.  ]  To  scatter  by  driving  or  force ;  to 
disperse;  to  dissipate;  to  drive  away;  as,  to 
dispel  vapours;  to  dispel  dai'kness  or  gloom; 
to  dispel  fears;  to  dispel  cares  or  sorrows; 
to  dispel  doubts. 

I  loved,  and  love  dispelled  the  fear 

That  I  should  die  an  early  death.  Tenityson. 

Stn.  To  scatter,  dissipate,  disperse,  drive 
away,  banish,  remove. 
Dispel  (dis-pel'),  v.i.    To  fly  different  ways; 
to  be  dispersed;  to  disappear;  as,  the  clouds 

dispel. 

Dispeller  (dis-pel'er),  n.  He  who  or  that 
wliich  dispels;  as,  the  sun  is  the  dispeller  of 
darkness. 

Dispend  (dis-pend'),  v.t.  [L.  dispendo,  to 
weigh  out,  to  distribute— (Zis,  and  pe7ido,  to 
weigh.]  To  spend;  to  lay  out;  to  consume; 
to  expend.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Able  to  dispend  yearly  twenty  pounds  and  above. 

J^iiller. 

Dispender  (dis-pend'er),  n.  One  that  dis- 
tributes.   [Rare.  ] 

Dispensable  (dis-pens'a-bl),  a.  1.  That  may 
be  dispensed  or  administered.  'Laws of  the 
land.  .  .  (Zt,spc)i.sa?)Ze by tlieordinary courts.' 
State  Trials,  1680.— 2.  that  maybe  spared  or 
dispensed  ^vith.  'Dispensable,  at  least,  if 
not  superfluous. '  Coleridge. 

Not  a  tone  of  colour,  not  a  note  of  form,  is  mis- 
placed or  dispensable.  Sivinburne. 

Dispensableness  (dis-pens'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
capability  of  being  dispensed  with. 

Dispensary  (dis-pens'a-ri),  n.  1.  A  shop  in 
which  medicines  are  compounded;  a  labor- 
atory.—2.  A  house,  place,  or  store  in  which 
medicines  are  dispensed  to  the  poor,  and 
medical  advice  given  gratis. 

Dispensation  (dis-pens-a'shon),  n.  [L.  dis- 
pensatio,  economical  management,  superin- 
tendence, from  dispenso.  See  Dispense.] 
1. 1  Distribution;  the  act  of  dealing  out  to 
different  persons  or  places.  'A  dispensation 
of  water  .  .  .  indifferently  to  all  parts  of 
the  earth.'  Woodward.  Specifically— 2.  The 
dealing  of  God  with  his  creatures;  the  dis- 
tribution of  good  and  evil,  natural  and  moral, 
in  the  divine  government. 

Neither  are  God's  methods  or  intentions  different 
in  his  dispensatiojts  to  each  private  man.  Rogers. 

3.  The  granting  of  a  license,  or  the  license 
itself,  to  do  what  is  forbidden  by  laws  or 
canons,  or  to  omit  something  which  is  com- 
manded; that  is,  tlie  dispensing  with  a  law 
or  canon,  or  the  exemption  of  a  particular 
person  from  the  obligation  to  comply  with 
its  injunctions.  The  pope  has  power  to  dis- 
pense with  the  canons  of  the  Church,  but 
has  no  right  to  grant  dispensations  to  the 
injury  of  a  third  person. 


A  dispensation  was  obtained  to  enable  Dr.  Barrow 
to  marry.  tVard. 

4.  That  which  is  dispensed  or  bestowed; 
specifically,  in  theol.  a  system  of  principles 
and  rights  enjoined;  as,  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation; the  Gospel  dispensation;  including, 
tile  former,  the  Levitical  law  and  rites;  the 
latter,  the  sclieme  of  redemption  by  Christ. 
Dispensative  (dis-pens'a-tiv),  a.  Granting 
dispensation. 

Dispensatively  (dis-pens'a-tiv-li),  adv.  By 
dispensation. 

I  can  now  hold  my  place  canonically,  which  I  held 
h&forfi  hui  dispeitsatiz'ely.  Sir  H.  Wottoii. 

Dispensator  (dis'pens-at-er),  n.  [L.]  A 
dispenser  (which  see). 

Dispensatorily  (dis-pens'a-to-ri-li),  adv.  By 
dispensation;  dispensatively.  Goodwin. 

Dispensatory  (dis-pens'a-to-ri),  a.  Having 
jiower  to  grant  dispensations. 

Dispensatory  (dis-pens'a-to-ri),  n.  A  book 
containing  the  method  of  preparing  the 
various  kinds  of  medicines  used  in  pharmacy, 
or  containing  directions  for  the  composition 
of  medicines,  with  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients,  and  tlie  methods  of  preparing 
them;  a  pharniacopoeia. 

Dispense  (dis-pens'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
pensed; ppr.  dispensing.  [L.  dispenso,  to 
weigh  out  or  pay;  hence,  to  manage  house- 
hold affairs,  to  act  as  steward  or  paymaster 
— dis,  distrib.,  and  penso,  freq.  of  2iendo, 
to  weigh.]  1.  To  deal  or  divide  out  in  parts 
or  portions ;  to  distribute ;  as,  to  dispense 
charity,  medicines,  &c. ;  God  dispenses  his 
favours  according  to  his  good  pleasure. 

He  is  delighted  to  dispense  a  share  of  it  to  all  the 
company.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

2.  To  administer;  to  apply,  as  laws  to  par- 
ticular cases;  to  distribute  justice. 

While  you  dispense  the  laws  and  guide  the  state. 

Drydeji. 

3.  To  atone  for;  to  compensate;  to  grant  par- 
don for. 

His  sin  was  dispensed 
With  gold.  GoTuer, 

i.  To  grant  dispensation  from;  to  relieve;  to 
excuse;  to  set  free  from  an  obligation;  to 
exempt. 

It  was  resolved  that  all  members  of  the  House,  who 
held  commissions,  should  be  dispensed  from  parlia- 
mentary attendance.  Ulacaiday. 

Dispense  (dis-pens'),  v.i.  1.  To  bargain 
for,  grant,  or  receive  a  dispensation ;  to 
compound:  used  most  frequently  with  the 
person  who  is  able  to  grant  the  dispensa- 
tion as  the  subject. 

The  king,  of  special  grace,  dispensid  with  him  of 
the  two  first  peynes.  Capgrave. 

He  hath  dispensed  with  a  man  to  marry  his  own 
brother's  wife.  Bp.  Je7vel. 

Canst  thou  dispense  with  heaven  for  such  an  oath  ? 

Shak. 

From  the  idea  of  bargaining  for  a  dispensa- 
tion, or  compounding  for  the  performance 
of  something  forbidden  or  the  non-perform- 
ance of  something  enjoined,  are  deducible 
senses  (a),  (6),  (c),  {d),  of  to  dispense  with:  (a) 
to  put  up  with ;  to  connive  at ;  to  allow.  '  Con- 
niving and  dispensing  with  open  and  common 
adultery.'  Milton.  (6)  To  excuse;  to  exempt; 
to  relieve;  to  set  free,  as  from  an  obligation. 

Though  he  may  be  dispensed  with  in  not  speaking 
with  his  tongue,  yet  his  heart  must  crie.  Hieron, 

I  could  not  dispense  with  myself  from  making  a 
voyage  to  Caprea.  Addison. 

(c)  To  go  back  from ;  to  break,  as  one's 
word. 

I  never  knew  her  dispense  with  her  word  but  once. 

Richardson. 

(d)  To  permit  the  neglect  or  omission  of,  as  a 
form,  a  ceremony,  an  oath,  and  tlie  like;  to 
suspend  the  operation  of,  as  a  law;  to  give 
up,  release, or  clo  without,  as  services,  attend- 
ance, article  of  dress,  &c. 

{The  Pope)  hath  dispensed  with  the  oath  and  duty 
of  subjects  to  their  prince  against  the  fifth  command- 
ment. ^   Bp.  Andrcives. 

Many  Catholics  did  then,  and  do  now,  think  better 
to  dispense  iL'itli  the  law  of  continency,  than,  by  re- 
taining it,  to  open  a  gate  to  unclean  single  life,  leav- 
ing marriage  free  for  all.  Sir  N.  Brent. 

When  art  and  counterfeit  discourse  is  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  a  person,  when  you  can't  serve  him 
any  other  way,  when  you  are  morally  assured  he  will 
dispense  with  his  right  to  clear  information,  and 
thank  you  for  the  expedient ;  in  this  case,  I  say,  I'm 
strongly  of  opinion  that  swerving  from  truth  is  not 
unjustifiable.  Jeremy  Collier, 

There  are  other  uses  of  to  dUpense  with 
whose  connection  with  the  foregoing  does 
not  clearly  appear:  as,  (c)  to  do  or  perform; 
as,  to  dispense  loith  miracles.  Waller.  (J)  To 
dispose  of;  to  consume.  " 

Several  of  my  friends  were,  this  morning,  got 
together  over  a  dish  of  tea,  in  very  good  health. 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  loc7i;     g,  £ro;     j.job;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinjr;     th,  i/ien;  th,  t/iin;     w,  leig;   wh,  icTiig;   zh,  azrure.— See  Key. 
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though  we  had  celebrated  yesterday  with  more 
glasses  than  we  could  have  dispettscd  7uith,  had  we 
not  been  beholden  to  Brooke  and  Hellier.  Steele. 

2.t  To  make  amends;  to  compensate. 

One  loving"  hour 
For  many  years  of  sorrow  can  dispense.  Spenscr. 
Dispenset  (dis-pens'),  n.    1.  Dispensation. 
Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls.  Milton. 
2.  Expense;  profusion. 

It  was  a  vault  built  for  great  dispense.  Spenser. 
Dispenser  (dis-pens'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  dispenses  or  distributes;  one  who  or 
tliat  which  administers;  as,  a  dispe7iser  of 
favours  or  of  the  laws. 


The  drowsy  hours,  dispensers  of  all  good, 
O'er  the  mute  city  stole  with  folded  wings. 

Tenttysofi. 

Dispensing  (ilis-pens'ing),  a.  1.  That  may  dis- 
pense with;  granting  dispensation;  that  may 
grant  license  to  omit  what  is  required  by 
law,  or  to  do  what  the  law  forbids;  as,  a 
dispensing  pov/er.— 2.  That  dispenses,  deals 
out,  or  distributes;  as,  a  dispensing  chemist. 

Dispeople  (dis-pe'pl),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  prlv., 
and  people.]  To  depopulate;  to  empty  of 
inhabitants,  as  by  destruction,  expulsion,  or 
otlier  means. 

Let  his  heart  exalt  him  in  the  harm 


Dispeopler  (dis-pe'pler),  n.  One  who  de- 
populates ;  a  depopulator ;  that  which  de- 
prives of  inhabitants.  'Stern  dispeopler  of 
tlie  plain.'  Lewis. 

Disperance.t «.   [Fr.]   Despair.  Chaxieer. 
Disperget  (di-sperj'),  v.t.    [L.  dispergo,  to 
strew  or  scatter  about— (Zis,  distrib.,  and 
spargo,  to  scatter.]   To  sprinkle. 
Dispermous  (di-sperm'us),  a.  [Gr.  di  for  dis, 
twice,  and  sp(-nna,  seed.]  In  bot.  two-seeded; 
containing-  two  seeds  only;  as,  umbellate 
and  stellate  plants  are  dispennoics. 
Disperplet  (dis-pei-'pl),  v.t.    [A  corruption 
of  disparkle  (which  see).]   To  disperse;  to 
sprinkle;  to  scatter. 

I  bathed,  and  odorous  water  was 
DispcrpUd  li^jhtly  on  my  head  and  neck. 

Chaptna^i. 

Dispersal  ([dis-pers'al),  n.  Dispersion. 

Disperse (dis-persO,  v.t.  pret.&pp.  dispersed; 
ppr.  dispersing.  [L.  dispersus,  from  dispergo 
— di  for  dis,  distrib.,  and  spargo,  to  scatter; 
Fr.  disperser.]  1.  To  scatter;  to  drive  asun- 
der; to  cause  to  separate  into  different 
parts;  as,  the  Jews  are  dispersed  among  all 
nations. 

Two  lions  in  the  still  dark  night 
A  herd  of  beeves  disptii-se.  Chapman. 

2.  To  diffuse;  to  spread. 

The  lips  of  the  wise  disperse  knowledge.  Prov.  xv.  7. 

3.  To  dissipate;  to  cause  to  vanish;  as,  the 
fog  is  dispersed.— To  distribute;  to  dis- 
pense. 

Being  a  king  that  loved  wealth,  he  could  not  endure 
to  have  trade  sick,  nor  any  obstruction  to  continue 
in  the  gate  vein  which  disperseth  that  blood.  Baco7i. 

5.  t  To  make  known;  to  publish. 

The  poet  entering  on  the  stage  to  disperse  the 
argument.  B.  yonson, 

— Dissipate,  Disperse,  Scatter.  See  Dissi- 
pate.—Syn.  To  scatter,  dissipate,  dispel, 
spread,  diffuse,  distribute,  deal  out,  dissemi- 
nate. 

Disperse  (dis-persO,  v.i.  1.  To  be  scattered; 
to  separate;  to  go  or  move  into  different 
parts ;  as,  tlie  company  dispersed  at  ten 
o'clock.— 2.  To  break  up;  to  vanish,  as  fog 
or  vapours. 

Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 

Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself, 

Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought  Shak. 

Dispersed (dis-persf), p.  anda.  1.  Scattered. 

2.  t  Published;  divulged.  'Their  own  di- 
vulged and  dispersed  ignominy.'  Passenger 
of  Benvemito.— Dispersed  harmony, mmusic, 
harmony  in  which  the  tones  for  the  various 
parts  are  at  a  wide  interval  from  each  other. 

Dispersedly  (dis-pers'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
persed manner;  separately. 

Dispersedness  (dis-pers'ed-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  beinn-  dispersed  or  scattered. 

Disperseness  (dis-pers'nes),  n.  Thinness; 
sparseness;  a  scattered  state.  'Disperseness 
of  habitations.'    Brerewood.  [Rare.] 

Disperser  (dis-pers'er),  n.  One  who  dis- 
perses; as,  tlie  disperser  of  libels. 

Dispersion  (dis-per'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
scattering.— 2.  The  state  of  being  scattered 
or  separated  into  remote  parts;  as,  the  Jews 
in  their  dispersion  retain  their  rites  and  cere- 
monies; there  was  a  great  disjiersion  of  the 
human  family  at  the  building  of  Babel.— 

3.  In  optics,  the  divergency  of  the  rays  of 
light,  or  rather  the  separation  of  the  dif- 
ferent coloured  rays  in  refraction,  aris- 


ing from  their  different  refrangibilities. 
The  point  of  dispersion  is  the  point  where 
refracted  rays  l)egin  to  diverge.  When 
a  ray  of  the  sun's  light  is  made  to  pass 
througli  prisms  of  different  substances  it  is 
found  that  spectra  are  formed  of  different 
lengths,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  prisms 
refracting  the  coloured  rays  at  different 
angles.  Thus,  the  spectrum  formed  by  a 
prism  of  oil  of  cassia  is  found  to  be  two  or 
three  times  longer  than  one  formed  by  a 
glass  prism.  The  oil  of  cassia  is  therefore 
said  to  disperse  the  rays  of  light  more  than 
the  glass,  or  to  liave  a  greater  dispersive 
power.  It  is  also  found  that  in  spectra 
formed  by  prisms  of  different  substances 
the  coloured  spaces  have  not  the  same 
ratio  to  one  another  as  the  length  of  the 
spectra  which  they  compose;  and  this  pro- 
perty has  been  called  the  irrationality  of 
dispersion  or  of  the  coloured  spaces  in  the 
spectrum.— 4.  In  med.  andsiirg.  the  removing 
of  inflammation  from  a  part  and  restoring 
it  to  its  natural  state. 

Dispersive  (dis-pers'iv),  a.  Tending  to 
scatter  or  dissipate. 

Dispersonate  (dis-pfer'son-at),  v.t.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  personate.]  To  divest  of  per- 
sonality or  individuality.  Hare. 

Dispirit  (dis-pi'rit),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  spirit.]  1.  To  depress  the  spirits  of;  to 
deprive  of  courage;  to  discourage;  to  dis- 
hearten; to  deject;  to  cast  down.  'Not 
dispirited  with  my  afflictions.'  Dryden. 

Our  men  are  dispirited,  and  not  likely  to  get  any- 
thing by  fighting  with  them.  Ludlow. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  spirits  or  bodily  vigour  of. 
[Rare.] 

He  has  dispirited  \\\ms^\{hy  a  debauch.  Collier. 
Stn.  To  dishearten,  discourage,  deject, 
damp,   depress,   cast   down,  intimidate, 
daunt. 

Dispirited  (dis-pi'rit-ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Dis- 
couraged; depressed  in  spirits;  dejected; 
intimidated. — 2.  Spiritless;  tame;  wanting 
energy;  as,  a  poor  dispirited  style.  'Dis- 
pirited recitations.'  Hammond. 

Dispiritedly  (dis-pi'rit-ed-li),  ade.  Deject- 
edly. 

Dispiritedness  (dis-pi'rit-ed-nes),  n.  Want 

of  courage;  depression  of  spirits. 
Dispiritinent  (dis-pi'rit-ment),  n.  The  act 

of  dispiriting,  or  state  of  being  dispirited; 

discouragement. 

You  honestly  quit  your  tools;  quit  a  most  muddy, 
confused  coil  of  sore  work,  short  rations,  of  sorrows, 
dispiritmeiits,  and  contradictions,  having  now  done 
with  it  all.  Carlyle. 

Dispiteous  t  (dis-pi'te-us),  a.  [See  Des- 
PIIEOUS.]  Having  no  pity;  cruel;  furious. 

When  him  he  spied 
Spurring  so  bote  with  rage  dispiteous.  Spenser. 

Dispitous,  t  a.    Same  as  Despitous. 

Dispitously.t  adv.    Same  as  Despiteously. 

Displace  (dis-plas'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
placed; ppr.  displaci7ig.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  place;  Fr.  deplacer.]  1.  To  put  out  of 
the  usual  or  proper  place;  to  remove  from 
its  place;  as,  the  books  in  the  library  are  all 
displaced. — 2.  To  remove  from  any  state, 
condition,  office,  or  dignity;  as,  to  displace 
an  officer  of  the  revenue. 

Liable  not  only  to  have  its  acts  annulled  by  him, 
but  to  be  displaced,  as  re,5ards  the  individuals  com- 
posing it,  or  annihilated  as  an  institution.  Broitghant. 

3.  To  disorder;  to  disturb;  to  destroy. 

You  have  displaced  the  mirth.  Shak. 

Displaceable  (dis-plas'a-bl),  a.  That  may 
lie  displaced  or  removed. 

Displacement  (dis-plas'ment),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  displacing;  the  act  of  removing  from 
the  usual  or  proper  place,  or  from  a  state, 
condition,or  office.  displacement oi  the 
centres  of  the  circles.'  Asiat.  Researches. 
'  Unnecessary  dispiaceme jii  of  funds.'  Ha- 
milton. — 2.  The  quantity  of  water  displaced 
by  a  body  floating  at  rest,  as  a  ship.  Its 
weight  is  equal  to  that  of  the  displacing 
body. —  3.  In  med.  chem.  the  method  by 
which  the  active  principles  of  organic  bodies 
are  extracted  from  them.  The  body  is  first 
reduced  to  a  powder,  and  then  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  liquid,  which  dissolves 
the  soluble  matter.  When  it  has  been 
suflacieutly  charged  it  is  displaced  by  an 
additional  quantity  of  the  same  or  of  another 
liquid. 

Displacencyt  (dis-pla'sen-si),  n.  [L.L. 
ilisplan  ntia  for  L.  displicentia,  from  dis- 
plicijo,  to  displease— dis,  priv.,  and  placco, 
to  please.]  Incivility;  that  which  dis- 
pleases or  disobliges. 

With  displacency,  or,  to  use  a  more  common  word, 
with  dislike.  Beatlie, 


Displant (dis-planf),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  plant.]  1.  To  pluck  up  or  to  remove 
what  is  planted.— 2.  To  drive  away  or  re- 
move from  the  usual  place  of  residence;  as, 
to  displant  the  people  of  a  country. 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom.  Shak. 

3.  To  strip  of  what  is  planted  or  settled;  as, 
to  dixplaat  a  country  of  inhabitants. 

Displantation  (dis-plant-a'shon ),  n.  The 
act  of  displanting;  removal;  displacement. 

Displat  (dis-plaf),  V.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. ,  and 
plat.]    To  untwist;  to  uncurl. 

Display  (dis-pla'),  v.t,  [O.Fr.  despiloyer;  Fr. 
d^ployer—des,  equal  to  L.  dis,  priv.,  and 
ployer,  same  as  plier,  from  L.  plico,  to  fold. 
Akin  deploy,  employ.]  l.t  To  unfold;  to 
open;  to  spread  wide;  to  expand. 

The  northern  wind  his  wings  did  broad  display. 

Spejiser. 

2.  To  spread  before  the  view;  to  set  in  view 
ostentatiously;  to  show;  to  exliibit  to  the 
eyes  or  to  the  mind;  to  make  manifest.  'Dis- 
play'd  a  splendid  silk  of  foreign  loom.'  Ten- 
nyson. '  Proudly  displaying  the  insignia  of 
their  order.'  Prescott. 

His  growth  now  to  youth's  full  flower  displaying' 

All  virtue,  grace,  and  wisdom  to  achieve 

Things  highest,  greatest,  Milton. 

3.  t  To  carve;  to  dissect  and  open.— 4.]  To 
discover;  to  descry. 

And  from  his  scat  took  pleasure  to  display 
The  city  so  adorned  with  towers.  Chapman. 

5.t  To  open;  to  unlock. 

Her  left  (hand  holds)  a  curious  bunch  of  keys. 
With  which  heav'n's  gate  she  locketh  and  dis. 
plays.  B.  jFonsoii. 

Syn.  To  exhibit,  show,  spread  out,  parade. 
Display  (dis-pla'),  v.  i    l.  To  make  a  show 
or  display. — 2.  To  lay  anything  open,  as  in 
carving  or  dissection. 

He  carves,  displays,  and  cuts  up  to  a  wonder. 

Spectator. 

3.  To  talk  without  restraint;  to  make  a  great 
show  of  words. 

Display'd  so  saucily  against  your  highness.  Shak. 

Display  (dis-pla'),  n.  1.  An  opening  or 
unfolding;  an  exhibition  of  anything  to 
the  view.  —  2.  Ostentatious  show ;  exhibi- 
tion ;  parade;  as,  they  make  a  great  display 
of  troops;  a  great  display  of  magnificence. 

He  died,  as  erring  men  should  die. 

Without  display,  without  parade.  Byron. 

Displayed  (dis-plad'),  p.  and  a.  1.  Unfolded; 

opened;  spread;  expand- 
ed; exhibited  to  view; 
manifested. — 2.  In  her.  a 
term  used  to  express  the 
position  of  any  bird  of 
prey  when  it  is  erect,  with 
its  wings  expanded. 
Displayer  (dis-pla'er),  n. 
He  who  or  that  which 
displays. 
Displet  (dis 'pi),  v.t.  To 
discipline ;  to  inflict  pe- 


Displayed. 


niteutiary  whippings. 

And  bitter  Penaunce,  with  an  yron  whip, 

Was  wont  him  once  to  disple  every  day.  Spenser. 

Displeasance  +  (dis-plez'ans),  n.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  ivaA  pleasance.]  Displeasure;  anger; 
discontent.  'Him  to  displeasance  moov'd.' 
Spenser. 

Displeasant  t  (dis-plez'ant),  a.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  pleasant.]  Unpleasing;  oft'ensive; 
unpleasant.  '  Odour  noxious  and  displeas- 
ant.' Glanville. 

Displeasantlyt  (dis-plez'ant-li),  adv.  Un- 
pleasantly; offensively.  Strype. 

Displease  (dis-plez'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
pleased; ppr.  displeasing.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
and  please.]  1.  Not  to  please;  to  dissatisfy; 
to  offend;  to  make  angry,  sometimes  in  a 
light  degree.  It  usually  expresses  less  than 
anger,  vex,  irritate,  and  provoke. 

Adversity  is  so  wholesome  .  .  .  why  should  we  be 
displeased  with  it.  Barrow. 

God  was  displeased  with  this  thing;  therefore  he 
smote  Israel.  i  Chr.  xxi.  7. 

2.  To  disgust ;  to  excite  aversion  in ;  to  be 
disagreeable  to;  as,  acrid  and  rancid  sub- 
stances displease  the  taste ;  a  distorted 
figure  displeases  the  eye. — 3.  f  To  make  sad; 
to  grieve. 

Soon  as  the  unwelcome  news 
From  earth  arrived  at  Heaven-gate,  displeased 
All  were  who  heard.  Milton. 

i.  t  To  fail  to  accomplish  or  satisfy;  to  miss  of. 

I  shall  displease  my  ends  else.       Bean.  PI. 

Syn.  To  offend,  dissatisfy,  annoy,  disgust, 
vex,  chafe,  anger. 

Displease  (dis-plez'),  v.i.  To  disgust;  to 
raise  aversion. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  tey. 
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Foul  sigrhts  do  rather  displease ,  in  that  they  excite 
tlie  memory  of  foul  things,  than  in  the  immediate 
objects.  Bacon. 

Displeasedly  (dis-plez'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
pleased manner;  in  the  manner  of  one  who 
is  displeased. 

He  looks  down  displeasedly  upon  the  earth,  as  the 
region  of  liis  sorrow  and  banisliment.      Bp.  Hall. 

Displeasedness  (dis-plez'ed  nes),  n.  Dis- 
pleasure; uneasiness. 

Displeaser  (dis-plez'er),  n.  One  who  dis- 
pleases. 

Displeasing  (dis-plez'ing),  a.  Offensive  to 
the  mind  or  any  of  the  senses;  disgusting; 
disagreeable. 

Displeasingness  (dis-plez'ing-nes),  n. 
Oifensiveness ;  the  quality  of  giving  some 
degree  of  disgust. 

Displeasure  (dis-ple'zhfu-),  n.  l.  The  feel- 
ing uf  one  who  is  displeased;  inutation  or 
uneasiness  of  the  mind,  occasioned  by  any- 
thing that  counteracts  desire  or  command, 
or  which  opposes  justice  and  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety; as,  a  man  incurs  the  displeasure  of 
another  by  thwarting  his  views  or  schemes; 
a  servant  incurs  the  displeasure  of  his  mas- 
ter by  neglect  or  disobedience ;  we  experience 
displeasure  at  any  violation  of  right  or  de- 
corum. 

They  even  meet  to  complain,  censure,  and  remons- 
trate when  a  governor  gives  displeasure.  Broit^hayn. 

2.  That  which  displeases;  cause  of  irritation; 
offence. 

Now  hhall  I  be  more  blameless  than  the  Philistines, 
though  I  do  them  a  displeasure.  Judg.  xv.  3. 

3.  t  State  of  disgrace  or  disfavour. 

He  went  into  Poland,  being  in  displeasure  with  the 
pope  for  overmuch  familiarity.  Peacltatn. 

Sin.  Dissatisfaction,  disapprobation,  dis- 
taste, dislike,  anger,  vexation,  indignation, 
annoyance,  offence. 

Displeasure  t  (tlis-ple'zhiir),  v.t.  To  dis- 
please. Bacnii. 

Displicence.t  Displicencyt  (dis'pli-sens, 
dis'pli-sen-si),  a.  [L.  displicentia.  See 
DiSPLACENCY.]  Dislike;  displeasure.  'In- 
terjections of  displiceiice  and  ill  humour.' 
W.  Montague. 

I  will  not  say  a  grudge  against  them,  for  they  had 
no  sin,  yet  a  kind  of  displicency  with  them,  as  mere 
creatures.  Goodwii:. 

Displode  (dis-plod').  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
ploded ;  ppr.  disploding.  (L.  displodo,  to 
dilate,  to  burst — dis,  asunder,  and  plaudo, 
to  clap,  strike,  beat.]  To  vent,  discharge, 
or  burst  with  a  loud  noise;  to  explode. 
[Rare.  ] 

Stood  rank'd  of  seraphim  another  row. 
In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder.  Milton. 

Displode  (dis-plod'),  v.i.  To  burst  with 
a  loud  report ;  to  explode ;  as,  a  meteor 
disploded  with  a  tremendous  sound.  [Rare.  ] 

DisplOSiOU  (dis-plo'zhon),  n.    The  act  of 
disploding;  a  sudden  bursting  with  a  loud 
report;  an  explosion.  [Hare.) 
The  vast  displosiou  dissipates  the  clouds.  Young. 

Displosive  (dis-plo'siv),  a.  Tending  to  dis- 
plode or  explode;  explosive.  [P>.are.] 

Displume  (dis-plum'),  ».  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  plurae.\  To  strip  or  deprive  of  plumes 
or  feathers;  to  strip  of  badges  of  honour. 
'  Disphoreerf, degraded,  and  metamorphosed, 
such  unfeathered  two-legged  things,  that  we 
no  longer  know  them.'  Burke. 

Dispondee  (di-spon'de),  re.  [Gr.  prefix  di 
for  dis.  twice,  and  spondee.'\  In  pros,  a 
double  spondee,  consisting  of  four  long 
syllables. 

Dispone  (dis-pon'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
poned;  ppr.  disponing.  [L.  dispone,  to 
distribute,  to  dispose — dU,  distrib.,  and 
pono,  to  place.  ]   1. 1  To  dispose  of. 

And  of  my  movable  thou  dispone 
Right  as  thee  seemeth  best  is  for  to  done. 

Chancer. 

2.  In  Seots  law,  to  make  over  or  convey  to 
another  in  a  legal  form. 

He  has  disponed  ...  the  whole  estate.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 
Disponee  (dis-p6n-e'),  n.    In  Scots  law, 
one  to  whom  anything  is  disponed  or  made 
over. 

Disponer  (dis-pon'er),  n.  In  Scots  law,  a 
person  who  legally  transfers  property  from 
himself  to  another. 

Disponge  (di-spunj').  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  dis- 
trib., and  sponrje.]  To  discharge,  as  from  a 
sponge;  to  distil  or  drop.  [Rare.] 

O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy. 

Thy  poisonous  damp  oinigh^dispoitgexxpovim^.Shaik. 

Disport  (dis-porf),  re.  [O.Fr.  desport,  Fr. 
deport,  properly  diversion  resorted  to  in 
order  to  divert  the  thoughts ;  It.  disporto. 


disport,  solace;  L.L.  deporto,  to  divert  one's 
self;  the  O.Fr.  desport  is  from  prefix  dis,  and 
L.  ijorto,  to  carry  (whence  export,  &c. ).  Sport 
is  an  abbrev.  ot  disport.]  Play;  sport;  pas- 
time ;  diversion ;  anmsenient ;  merriment. 
'Love's  disport.'  Milton. 
Disport  (dis-porf),  v.i.  To  play;  to  wanton; 
to  move  li.ghtly  and  without  restraint;  to 
move  in  gaiety;  as,  lambs  disporting  on  the 
mead. 

Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes.  Pope. 

Disport  (dis-porf),  v.  t.   To  divert  or  amuse; 

as,  he  disports  himself. 
Disport  (dis-porf),  v.  t.  [L.  dis,  asunder,  and 

E.  port,  a  harbour.  ]  To  remove  fi'om  a  port. 

[Rare] 

Disportment  (dis-porfment),  n.  Act  of 
disporting;  play. 

Disposable  (dis-p6z'a-bl),  a.  [See  Dispose.  ] 
Subject  to  disposal;  not  previously  engaged 
or  employed;  free  to  be  used  or  employed 
as  occasion  may  require;  as,  the  whole  dis- 
posable force  consisted  of  a  regiment  of  light 
infantry  and  a  troop  of  cavalry. 

The  English  law  has  always  enjoyed  even  more 
than  its  fair  share  of  the  disposable  ability  of  the 
country.  Sir  H.  Maine. 

Disposal  (dis-poz'al),  n.    [See  Dispose.] 

1.  Theactof  disposing;  a  setting  or  arranging; 
as,  the  disposal  of  the  troops  in  two  lines. — 

2.  Regulation,  order,  or  arrangement  of 
things  in  the  moral  government  of  God; 
dispensation. 

Tax  not  divine  disposal.  Milton. 

3.  Power  of  ordering;  arranging  or  distri- 
buting; government;  management;  as,  every- 
thing is  left  to  his  disposal. 

Are  not  the  blessings  both  of  this  world  and  the 
next  in  his  disposal.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

i.  Power  or  right  of  bestowing ;  the  act  of 
parting  with;  bestowal;  alienation;  regula- 
tion of  the  condition,  fate,  or  application  of 
anything;  as,  the  disposal  of  money  by  will; 
the  disposal  of  an  estate  by  sale;  the  offices 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  premier;  the  father 
has  the  disposal  of  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. 

I  am  called  off  from  publick  dissertations  by  a 
domestick  affair  of  great  importance,  which  is  no 
less  than  the  disposal  of  my  sister  Jenny  for  life. 

Taller. 

Stn.  Disposition,  dispensation,  manage- 
ment, conduct,  government,  distribution. 
Dispose  (dis-poz'),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  disposed  ; 
ppr.  disposing.  [Fr.  disposer,  to  dispose, 
arrange  —  prefix  dis,  and  poser,  to  place 
(B.  pose).  See  Compose.]  1.  To  set;  to 
place  or  distribute ;  to  arrange :  used  with 
reference  to  order;  as,  the  ships  were  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  a  crescent;  tlie  trees  are 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx. — 2.  To 
regulate ;  to  adjust;  to  set  in  right  order. 
Job  xxxiv.  13. 

The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose.  Dryden. 

3.  To  apply  to  a  particular  purpose ;  to 
give;  to  place;  to  bestow.  'You  have  d£s- 
jjoscd  much  in  works  of  public  piety. '  Sprat. 

1.  To  set,  place,  or  turn  to  a  particular  end 
or  consequence. 

Endure  and  conquer;  Jove  will  soon  dispose 
To  future  good  our  past  and  present  woes. 

DrydeJi. 

5.  To  adapt;  to  form  for  any  puipose. 
Tlien  must  thou  thee  dispose  another  way. 

Hitbberd's  Tale. 

6.  To  set  the  mind  of  in  a  particular  frame; 
to  incline. 

Suspicions  dispose  kings  to  tyranny,  husbands  to 
jealousy,  and  wise  men  to  irresolution  and  melan- 
choly. Bacon. 

7.  To  sell;  to  dispose  of;  as,  he  disposed  all 
church  preferments  to  the  liighest  bidder. 
Swift. — Syn.  To  set,  arrange,  order,  distri- 
bute, adjust,  regulate,  adapt,  fit,  incUne, 
bestow,  give. 

Dispose  (dis-poz'),  v.i.  1.  To  regulate;  to  de- 
termine; to  settle. 

Man  proposes,  God  disposes.        Old  proverb. 

2.  To  bargain;  to  make  terms. 

You  did  suspect 
She  had  disposed  with  Caesar.  Shak. 

— To  dispose  of,  to  come  to  a  determination 
concerning;  to  make  a  disposal  of ;  specific- 
ally, (a)  to  part  with ;  to  alienate ;  to  sell ; 
as,  the  man  has  disposed  of  his  house  and 
removed.  (6)  To  part  with  to  another ;  to 
put  into  another's  hand  or  power;  to  Viestow; 
as,  the  father  has  disposed  of  his  daughter  to 
a  man  of  great  worth,  (c)  To  give  away  or 
transfer  by  authority. 

A  rural  judge  disposed  (j/'beauty's  prize.  IValler. 

((i)  To  direct  the  course  of.  Prov.xviSS.  (e)To 


place  in  any  condition;  as,  how  will  you  dis- 
pose of  your  son  ?  (/)  To  direct  what  to  do 
or  what  course  to  pursue ;  as,  they  know 
not  how  to  dispose  of  themselves,  (g)  To  use 
or  employ;  as,  they  know  not  how  to  dis- 
pose of  their  time.  (A)  To  put  away;  to  get 
rid  of;  as,  the  stream  supplies  more  water 
than  can  be  disposed  of. 
Dispose!  (dis-poz'),  n.  1.  Disposal;  power  of 
disposing;  management. 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose.  Skak. 

2.  Dispensation;  act  of  government;  man- 
agement. 

But  such  is  the  dispose  of  the  sole  Disposer  of  em- 
pires. Speed. 

3.  Cast  of  behaviour;  demeanour. 

He  hath  a  person  and  a  smooth  dispose 

To  be  suspected,  framed  to  make  women  false. 

Shak. 

4.  Disposition;  cast  of  mind;  inclination. 

Carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose. 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any.  Shak. 

Disposed  (dis-pozd'),i?.  and  a.  1.  Inclined; 
minded. 

He  was  disposed  to  pass  into  Achaia.  Acts  xviii.  27. 

A  man  might  do  this  now,  if  he  were  maliciously 
disposed,  and  had  a  mind  to  bring  matters  to  ex- 
tremity. Dryden. 

2.  +  Prone  to  mirth;  merry;  jolly.  Beau.  & 
Fl. 

Disposedness  (dis-poz'ed-nes),  re.  Disposi- 
tion; inclination. 
Disposer  (dis-poz'er),  n.  1.  One  who  dis- 
poses; a  distributor;  a  bestower;  as,  a  dis- 
poser of  gifts. — 2.  A  director;  a  regulator; 
an  arranger. 

Leave  events  to  their  Disposer.  Boyle. 
I  am  but  a  gatherer  and  disposer  of  other  men's 
stuff.  ll'otton. 

3.  That  which  disposes. 

Disposingly  (dis-p6z'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner to  dispose,  regulate,  or  govern.  Mount- 
ague. 

Disposition  (dis-p6-zi'shon),  re.  [L.  disposi- 
tio,  regular  disposition,  arrangement— dis, 
distrib. ,  and  pono,  positum,  to  place.  ]  1.  The 
act  of  disposing  or  state  of  being  disposed. 
2.  Manner  in  which  things  or  the  parts  of  a 
complex  body  are  placed  or  arranged ; 
order;  method;  distribution;  arrangement; 
as,  the  disjjosition  of  the  infantry  and 
cavalry  of  an  army;  the  disposition  of  the 
trees  in  an  orchard;  the  disposition  of  the 
several  parts  of  an  edifice  or  of  figures  in 
painting. — 3.  Natural  fitness  or  tendency; 
as,  the  disposit  ion  of  plants  to  grow  upward. 
'A  great  disposition  to  putrefaction. '  Bacon. 

4.  Temper  or  natural  constitution  of  the 
mind;  as,  an  amiable  or  an  irritable  disposi- 
tion. 'The  villanous  inconstancy  of  man's 
dispo,sition.'  Shak.~5.  Inclination;  pro- 
pensity; the  temper  or  frame  of  mind,  as 
directed  to  particular  objects;  as,  a  disposi- 
tion to  undertake  a  particular  work;  a  dis- 
position friendly  to  any  design. 

The  contemplation  of  the  structure  of  other  govern- 
ments as  well  as  of  that  under  which  we  live,  and  the 
comparison  of  the  defects  and  disadvantages  of  our 
own  with  those  of  other  systems,  can  hardly  fail  to 
produce  a  happy  effect  upon  the  dispositions  of  any 
people  in  tolerably  happy  circumstances. 

Brougham. 

6.  In  Scots  law,  (a)  disposal ;  alienation ; 
distribution;  a  giving  away  or  giving  over 
to  another;  as,  he  has  made  disposition  of 
his  effects ;  he  has  satisfied  his  friends  by 
the  judicious  disposition  of  his  property. 
(6)  A  unilateral  deed  of  alienation,  by 
which  a  right  to  property,  especially  herit- 
able, is  conveyed. — 7.  One  of  the  six  essen- 
tials of  architecture.  It  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  whole  design  by  means  of  iehnography 
(plan),  orthography  (section  and  elevation), 
and  scenography  (perspective  view);  and 
differs  from  distribution,  which  signifies  the 
particular  arrangements  of  the  internal 
parts  of  a  huilding. —Di^positio7i  and  settle- 
ment, inScots  faui,the  name  ifeually  given  to 
a  deed,  by  which  a  person  pio\'ides  for  the 
general  disposal  of  his  property,  heritable 
and  movable,  after  his  death. — SYN.  Dis- 
posal, adjustment,  regulation,  arrangement, 
distribution,  order,  method,  adaptation,  in- 
clination, tendency,  propensity,  temper,  be- 
stownient,  alienation. 

Dispositional  (dis-po-zi'shon-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  disposition. 

Dispositive  (dis-poz'it-iv),  a.  1. 1  Tliat  im- 
plies disposal;  disposing  or  regulating.  'His 
dispositive  wisdom  and  power.'  Bates. — 
2.t  Pertaining  to  inclination  or  natural  dis- 
position. '  Dispositive  holiness. '  Jer.  Taylor. 
— Dispositive  clause,  in  Scots  law,  the  clause 
of  conveyance  in  any  deed,  by  which  pro- 
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perty,  whether  heritable  or  movable,  is 
transferred,  either  absolutely  or  in  security, 
inter  vivos  or  mortis  causa,  that  is,  between 
the  living  or  in  contemplation  of  death. 
Dispositively  t  (dis-poz'it-iv-li),  adv.  1.  In 
a  dispositive  manner;  distributively.  Sir 
T.  Browne.— 2.  By  natural  or  moral  disposi- 
tion. 

One  act  may  make  us  do  disfasiti-jely  what  Moses 
is  recorded  to  have  done  Uterally,  .  .  .  break  all  the 
ten  commandments  at  once.  Boyle. 

Dispositort(dis-poz'it-er),  n.  1.  A  disposer. 
2.  In  astrol.  the  planet  which  is  lord  of  the 
sign  wliere  another  planet  is. 

Dispossess  (dis-poz-zesO.  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv-.aud  possess.']  To  put  out  of  possession, 
by  any  means;  to  deprive  of  the  actual  occu- 
pancy of  a  thing,  particularly  of  land  or 
real  estate;  to  dislodge;  to  disseize:  usually 
followed  by  of.  before  the  thing  talien  away; 
as,  to  dispossess  a  king  o/his  crown. 

Ye  shaU  dispossess  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and 
dwell  therein.  Num.  xxxiii.  54. 

It  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  to  dis- 
possess and  throw  out  a  vice  from  that  heart,  where 
long  possession  begins  to  plead  prescription. 

Soiith. 

Dispossessed  (dis-poz-zesf),  a.  Having  lost 
one's  self-possession  or  self-command. 
[Rare.  ] 

Miss  Susan,  deeply  agitated,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  say  or  do,  stood  also,  di.^possessed,  looking 
from  the  child  to  the  woman,  and  from  the  woman  to 
the  child.  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Dispossession,  (dis-poz-ze'shon),  ?i.  1.  The 
act  of  putting  out  of  possession;  the  state 
of  being  dispossessed. 

That  heart  (Mary  Magdalene's)  was  freed  from 
Satan  by  that  powerful  dispossession.     Bp.  Hall. 

2.  In  lam,  same  as  Ouster  (which  see). 

Dispossessor  (dis-poz-zes'er),  n.  One  who 
dispossesses. 

Dispost  (dis-posf),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  post.  ]  To  remove  from  a  post;  to  dis- 
place.   [Rare.  ] 

Disposure  (dis-po'zhur),  n.   [See  Dispose.] 

1.  Disposal;  the  power  of  disposing;  man- 
agement; direction.  'Give  up  my  estate  to 
his  disposure.'  Massinger. — 2. t  State;  pos- 
ture; disposition.  'In  a  kind  of  warlike 
disposure.'  Wotton. — 3.  Distribution;  allot- 
ment; as,  the  disposure  of  employments. 
Swift. 

Dispraise  (dis-praz'),  n.    [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
praise.]   1.  Blame;  censure. 
The  long-neck'd  geese  of  the  world  that  are  ever 

hissing  dispraise. 
Because  their  natures  are  little.  Tennyson. 

2.  Reproach;  dishonour. 

The  general  has  seen  Moors  with  as  bad  faces;  no 
dispraise  to  Bertran's.  Dryden. 

Syn.  Blame,  censure,  dishonour,  reproach. 
Dispraise  (dis-praz'),  v.t.  pret.  <fe  pp.  dis- 
praised; ppr.  dispraising.  To  blame ;  to 
censure ;  to  mention  with  disapprobation, 
or  some  degree  of  censure. 

I  dispraised  him  before  the  wicked.  Skak. 

Dispraiser  (dis-praz'er),  n.  One  who  blames 

or  dispraises. 
Dispraisingly  (dis-praz'ing-li),  adv.  By  way 

of  dispraise;  with  blame  or  some  degree  of 

reproach. 

Dispread  (dis-predO,  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  distrib. , 
and  spread.  See  Spread.]  To  spread  in  dif- 
ferent ways;  to  extend  or  flow  in  different 
directions;  to  expand  to  the  full  width. 
[Rare.  ] 

Scantly  they  durst  their  feeble  eyes  dispread 
Upon  that  town.  Fair/ax. 

Dispread  (dis-pred'),  v.i.  To  expand  or  be 
extended ;  to  spread  widely.  '  Heat  dis- 
preading  through  the  sky.'  Thomson.  [Rare.] 

Dispreader  t  (dis-pred'er),  n.  A  publisher; 
a  divulger. 

Dispreise.t  v.t.  To  dispraise;  to  under- 
value. Chaucer. 

Disprejudicet  (dis-pre'jii-dis),  v.t.  [Prefix 
i//,v,  jiriv. ,  and  prejudice.]  To  free  from  pre- 
judice. Miiuntague. 

Dispreparet  (dis-pre-par'),  v.t.  To  render 
nnprcpaicd.  Hobbes. 

Disprince  (dis-prinsO,  v.t.  To  deprive  of 
tlie  rank  and  dignity  of  a  prince;  to  divest 
of  the  character  or  appearance  of  a  prince. 

For  I  was  drenched  with  ooze,  and  torn  with 
briers  .  .  . 

And,  all  one  rag,  disprinced  from  head  to  heel. 

Tejinyson. 

Disprison  (  dis-pri'zon ),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv. ,  and  prison.  ]  To  let  loose  from  prison; 
to  set  at  liberty. 

Disprivilege  (dis-pri'vi-lej),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv. ,  antl  privilege.  ]  To  deprive  of  a  privi- 
lege. 


Disprize  (dis-priz'),  v.t.  To  undervalue;  to 
depreciate.    [Rare.  ] 

Disprofess  (dis-pro-fesO,  v.i.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  prrofess.]  To  renounce  the  pro- 
fession of. 

His  arms  which  he  had  vowed  to  disprofes^e. 
She  gathered  up.  Spenser. 

Disprofit  (dis-pro'fit),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  neg. , 
and  profit.]  Loss;  detriment;  damage. 
Foxe.  [iRare.] 

Disprofitable  (dis-pro'fit-a-bl),  a.  Unpro- 
fitable. Hall. 

Disproof  (dis-prbf ),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  neg. ,  and 
proof.]  Confutation;  refutation;  a  proving 
to  be  false  or  erroneous;  as,  to  offer  evidence 
in  disproof  oi  a  fact,  argument,  principle,  or 
allegation. 

Bent  as  he  was 
To  make  disproof  oi  scorn,  and  strong  in  hopes. 

Tennyso}i. 

Dispropertyt  (dis-pro'per-ti),  v.t.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  property.]  To  deprive  of 
property  ;  to  dispossess.  '  Silenced  their 
pleaders,  and  dispropertied  their  freedoms.' 
Shak. 

Disproportion  (dis-pro-por'shon),  n.  [Pre- 
fix dis,  priv.,  and  proportion.]  1.  Want  of 
proportion  of  one  thing  to  another,  or  be- 
tween the  parts  of  a  thing;  want  of  sym- 
metry; as,  the  disproportion  of  a  man's  arms 
to  his  body;  the  disproportion  of  the  length 
of  an  edifice  to  its  height. 

Disproportion,  some  say,  is  the  cause  of  the  keenest 
misery  in  the  world;  for  instance,  the  disproportion 
t>etween  the  powers,  capacities,  and  aspirations  of 
man  and  his  circumstances — especially  as  regards  his 
physical  wants.  Helps. 

2.  Want  of  proper  quantity,  according  to 
rules  prescribed ;  as,  the  disproportion  of 
the  ingredients  in  a  compound.— 3.  Want  of 
suitableness  or  adequacy ;  disparity ;  in- 
equality; unsuitableness;  as,  the  dispropor- 
tion of  strength  or  means  to  an  object. 
Disproportion  (dis-pro-por'shon),  v.t.  To 
make  unsuitable  in  form,  size,  length,  or 
quantity ;  to  violate  symmetry  in ;  to  mis- 
match; to  join  unfitly;  to  be  out  of  harmony 
with. 

To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size, 

To  disproportion  me  in  every  part.  Shak. 

Till  disproportio}ied  sin 
Jarr'd  against  nature's  chime,  and  with  harsh  din 
Broke  the  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made 
To  their  great  Lord.  Milton. 

Disproportionable  (dis-pro-por'shon-a-bl), 
a.  Iiihpr(iiii>i  tional;  not  in  proportion;  un- 
suitalile  in  form,  size,  or  quantity,  to  some- 
thing else;  disproportionate;  inadequate. 

Doubts  and  fears  are  the  sharpest  passions;  through 
these  false  optics  all  that  you  see  is  like  the  evening 
shadows,  disproportionable  to  the  truth,  and  strange- 
ly longer  than  the  true  substance.   Sir  jf.  Sicekling. 

Disproportionableness  (di  s-pr6-poi''shon- 
a-bl-nes),  n.  Want  of  proportion  or  sym- 
metry; unsuitableness  to  something  else. 

Disproportional3ly(dis-pr6-por'shon-a-bli), 
adv.  With  want  of  proportion  or  sym- 
metry; unsuitably  to  something  else. 

Disproportional  (dis-pro-por'shon-al),  a. 
Not  having  due  proportion  to  something 
else;  not  having  proportion  or  symmetry  of 
parts;  unsuitable  in  form  or  quantity;  un- 
equal ;  inadequate ;  as,  a  disproportional 
limb  constitutes  deformity  in  the  body;  the 
studies  of  youth  sliould  not  be  dispropor- 
tional to  tlieir  capacities. 

Disproportionality  (dis-pr6-p6r'shon-al"i- 
ti),  n.    The  state  of  being  disproportional. 

Disproportionally  (dis-pro-poi-'shon-al-li), 
adv.  Unsuitably  with  respect  to  form, 
quantity,  or  value;  inadequately;  unequally. 

Disproportionalness  (dis-pro-por'shon-al- 
nes),  fi.  Want  of  proportion ;  dispropor- 
tionateness.  [Rare] 

Disproportionate  (dis-pro-poi-'shon-at),  a. 
Not  proportioned;  unsymmetrical;  unsuit- 
able to  something  else,  in  bulk,  form,  or 
value;  uiadequate. 

None  of  our  members  are  disproportio7iate  to  the 
rest,  either  in  excess  or  defect.  Ray. 

It  is  plain  that  men  have  agreed  to  a  dispropor- 
tiojiate  and  unequal  possession  of  the  earth. 

Locke. 

Disproportionately  ( dis-pro-por'shon-at- 
li),  adv.  In  a  disproportionate  degree;  un- 
suitably; inadequately. 

Disproportionateness  ( dis-pro-por'shon- 
at-nes),  n..  Unsuitalilenesa  in  form,  bulk, 
or  value;  inadequacy. 

Dispropriate  (dis-pro'pri-at),  v.t.  [L.  dis, 
priv.,  and  propria,  propriatum,  to  appro- 
priate, from  proprius,  one's  own;  whence 
also  appropriate,  propriety,  property,  &c.] 
To  destroy  the  appropriation  of;  to  withdraw 
from  an  appropriate  use;  to  disappropriate. 
[Rare.] 


Disprova'ble  (dis-prov'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  disproved  or  refuted. 

Disproval  (dis-prov'al),  n.  Act  of  disprov- 
ing; disproof. 

Disprove  (dis-prbv'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
proved; ppr.  disproving.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
and  prove.]  1.  To  prove  to  be  false  or  erron- 
eous; to  confute;  to  refute;  as,  to  disprove 
an  assertion,  a  statement,  an  argument,  a 
proposition. 

That  false  supposition  I  advanced  in  order  to  dis- 
prove  \\..  Bp.  Atterbitry. 

2.  t  To  convict  of  the  practice  of  error. 
Hooker.  — 3.  t  To  disallow  or  disapprove. 

Some  things  are  good;  yet  in  so  mean  a  degree  of 
goodness,  that  men  are  only  not  disproved,  nor  dis- 
allowed of  God  for  them.  Hooker. 

Disprover  (dis-prbv'er),  n.  One  that  dis- 
proves or  confutes. 

Dispunctt  (dis-pung-kf),  v.t.    [L.  dispungo, 

dispunctum.    See  DISPUNGE. ]   To  point  or 

mark  off;  to  separate.  Foxe. 
Dispunctt  (dis-pungkf),  a.    Wanting  in 

punctilious  respect;  discourteous;  impolite. 

'That  were  dispunct  to  the  ladies.'  B. 

Jonson. 

Dispungie  t  (dis-punj'),  v.  t.  [L.  dispungo, 
to  examine,  to  check  an  account — dis,  and 
pungo,  to  pierce,  to  penetrate.  See  Ex- 
punge.]  To  expunge;  to  erase. 

Thou  then  that  has  disprtncrW  my  score. 

And  dying  wast  the  death  of  death.  Sir  H.  ll'ottoH. 

Dispunge  (di-spunjO,  v.  t.  Same  as  Disponge 
(which  see). 

Dispunishable  (dis-pun'ish-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
dis,  neg.,  and  punishable.]  Without  penal 
restraint;  not  punishalile.  Swift. 

Dispurpose  (dis-pei-'pbs),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  purpose.]  To  dissuade;  to  tirrn 
from  a  purpose. 

Dispurse  t  (dis-pers'),  v.t.     To  disburse. 

Shak. 

Dispurveyt  (dis-p6r-va'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv. ,  and  purvey  .  ]  To  deprive  of  provision ; 
to  empty;  to  strip. 

They  dispiirvey  their  vestry  of  such  treasure 
As  they  may  spare.  Heywood. 

Dispurveyancet  (dis-per-va'ans),  n.  Want 
of  provisions;  lack  of  food. 

Daily  siege,  through  dispitrveyance  lon^ 
And  lacke  of  reskewes,  will  to  parley  drive. 

Spenser. 

Dispurveyedt  (dis-per-vad'),  p.  and  a. 
1.  Emptied  or  stripped.— 2.  Unprovided  for. 
Paston  Letters. 

Disputable  (dis-put'a-bl),  a.  [See  Dispute.] 
1,  Tliat  may  be  disputed;  liable  to  be  calleti 
in  question,  controverted,  or  contested; 
controvertible ;  of  doubtful  certainty ;  as, 
disputable  opinions,  statements,  proposi- 
tions, arguments,  points,  cases,  questions, 
&c.— 2.  Disputatious;  contentious.  'He  is 
too  disputable  for  my  company.'  Shak. 

Disputableness  (dis-piit'a-bl-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  disputable^ 

Disputacity  (dis-put-as'i-ti),  n.  Proneness 
to  dispute.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Lest  they  should  dull  the  wits  and  hinder  the  exer- 
cise of  reasoning  (and)  abate  the  disputacity  of  the 
nation.  Bp.  JVard. 

Disputant  (dis'piit-ant),  n.  One  who  dis- 
putes ;  one  who  argues  in  opposition  to 
another;  a  controvertist;  a  reasoner  in  op- 
position. 'A  singularly  eager,  acute,  and 
pertinacious  disputant'  Macaulay. 

Disputant  (dis'piit-ant),  a.  Disputing;  en- 
gaged in  controversy. 

There  thou  wast  found 
Among  the  gravest  Rabbis,  disptitant 
On  pomts  and  questions  fitting  Moses'  chair. 

Milton. 

Disputation  (dis-pftt-a'shon),  n.  [L.  dispu- 
tatio.  See  Dispute.]  1.  The  act  of  disput- 
ing; a  reasoning  or  argumentation  in  oppos- 
ition to  something,  or  on  opposite  sides;  con- 
troversy in  words;  verbal  contest  respecting 
the  truth  of  some  fact,  opinion,  proposition, 
or  argument. — 2.  An  exercise  in  colleges,  in 
which  parties  reason  in  opposition  to  each 
other  on  some  question  proposed. 

Disputatious  (dis-put-a'shus),  a.  Inclined 
to  dispute;  apt  to  cavil  or  controvert;  char- 
acterized by  disputes ;  as,  a  disputatious 
person  or  temper. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  a  future  life  was  no  re- 
commendation of  the  new  religion  to  the  wits  and 
philosophers  of  that  disptttatioiis  period. 

Bieckininster. 

Disputatiously  (dis-pQt-a'shus-li),  adv.  In 

a  disputatious  manner. 
Disputatiousness  (dis-pCt-a'shus-nes),  n. 

The  quality  of  being  disputatious. 
Disputative  (dis-put'a-tiv),  a.    Disposed  to 

dispute;  inclined  to  cavil  or  to  reason  in 

opposition;  as,  a  disputative  temper. 
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Dispute  (ilis  puf),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  disputed; 
ppr.  disputing.  [L.  dispute,  to  cast  or  reckon 
up;  to  compute;  hence,  to  weigli,  examine, 
investigate,  discuss  —  rfis,  asunder,  apart, 
and  puto,  to  clean,  prune,  clear  up,  adjust, 
reckon.  ]  1.  To  contend  in  argument ;  to 
reason  or  argue  in  opposition ;  to  debate ; 
to  altercate;  to  wangle;  as,  the  disciples 
of  Christ  disputed  among  themselves  who 
should  be  the  greatest. 

Therefore  disputed  he  in  the  synagogTie  with  the 
Jews.  Acts  xvii.  17. 

2.  To  strive  or  contend  in  opposition  to  a 
competitor;  as,  we  disputed  for  the  prize. 

Dispute  (dis-puf),  v.t.  l.t  To  make  the 
subject  of  a  disputation ;  to  argue ;  to  dis- 
cuss. 

The  rest  I  reserve  until  it  be  disputed  how  the 
magistrate  is  to  do  herein.  Milton. 

What  was  it  that  ye  disputed  amongf  yourselves  by 
the  way?  Mark  ix.  33. 

2.  To  attempt  to  disprove  by  arguments  or 
statements;  to  attempt  to  prove  to  be  false, 
unfounded,  or  erroneous;  to  attempt  to  over- 
throw by  reasoning;  to  controvert;  as.  to 
dispute  an  assertion,  opinion,  claim,  and  the 
like. 

We  might  discuss  the  Northern  sin 
Which  made  a  selfish  war  begin; 

Dispute  the  claims,  arrange  the  chances; 
Emperor,  Ottoman,  which  snail  win?  TeiDiysofi. 

3.  To  contend  or  strive  for.  '  So  dispute  the 
prize.'  Dry  den. — 4.  To  call  in  question  the 
propriety  of;  to  oppose  by  reasoning. 

Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dispute 

My  prince's  orders,  but  to  execute.  Dryden. 

5.  To  strive  to  maintain;  to  contest;  as,  to 
dispute  every  inch  of  ground.  '  To  dispute 
the  possession  of  the  ground  with  the  Span- 
iards.' Prescott.  —  6.t  To  encounter;  to 
meet.  'Dispute  it  (calamity)  like  a  man.' 
Shak.—Artjue,  Dispute,  Debate.  See  under 
Argue. — Stn.  To  controvert,  contest, doubt, 
question,  argue,  debate. 
Dispute  (dis-puf),  n.  1.  Strife  or  contest  in 
words  or  by  arguments;  an  attempt  to  prove 
and  maintain  one's  own  opinions  or  claims 
by  arguments  or  statements,  in  opposition 
to  the  opinions,  arguments,  or  claims  of 
another;  controversy  in  words. 

Could  we  forbear  dispute  and  practise  love. 
We  should  agree  as  angels  do  above.  IValler. 

2.  Quarrel;  contention;  strife;  contest. 

Nor  is  it  aught  but  just; 
That  he,  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  won. 
Should  win  in  arms,  in  both  disputes  alike  victor. 

Milton. 

— Beyond  or  without  dispute,  indisputably; 
incoutrovertibly. 

In  prose  and  verse  was  owned  -without  dispute 
Through  all  the  realms  of  nonsense  absolute. 

Dryden. 

Disputer  (dis-piit'er),  n.  One  who  disputes 
or  who  is  given  to  disputes;  a  eontrovertist. 

Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?  i  Cor.  i.  20. 

Disputison,  t  n.    [Fr.]   Dispute.  Chaucer. 

Disqualification  (dis-kwo'li-fi-ka"shon),  n. 
[See  Disqualify.]  1.  The  act  of  disqualify- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  disqualified ;  dis- 
ability; hence,  the  act  of  depriving  of  legal 
power  or  capacity;  legal  disability  or  inca- 
pacity; as,  the  disqualification  of  the  burgh 
was  brought  about  by  corrupt  practices ;  a 
conviction  for  crime  is  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
qualification.~2.  Want  of  qualification.  [In 
this  sense  the  word  is  compounded  of  the 
prefix  dis,  neg. ,  and  qualification.] 

I  must  still  retain  the  consciousness  of  those  dis- 
qualtfications  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  over- 
look. Sir  y.  Shore. 

3.  That  which  disqualifies  or  incapacitates; 
as,  conviction  of  a  crime  is  a  disqualification 
for  offlce;  sickness  is  a  disqualification  for 
labour. 

It  is  recorded  as  a  sufficient  disqualification  of  a 
wife,  that,  speaking  of  her  husband,  she  said.  '  God 
forgive  him.'  Spectator. 

Disqualify  (dis-kwo'li-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
disqualified ;  ppr.  disqualifying.  [Prefix 
dis,  neg.,  and  qualify.]  1.  To  make  unfit; 
to  deprive  of  natural  power,  or  the  qualities 
or  properties  necessary  for  any  purpose: 
used  generally  with /or;  as.  Indisposition  dis- 
qualifies the  body  for  labour  and  the  mind 
for  study. 

Men  are  not  disqualified  by  their  engagements  in 
trade  from  being  received  in  high  society.  Soitthey. 

2.  To  deprive  of  legal  capacity,  power,  or 
right;  to  disable;  as,  a  conviction  of  perjury 
disqualifies  a  man  for  being  a  witness. 

In  spite  of  the  law  disquali/yins^  hired  champions, 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  were  always  to  be  had  for 
money.  C.  H.  Pearson. 

Disquantity  t  (dis-kwon'ti-ti),  v.t.  [Pre- 


fix dis,  priv.,  and  quantity.]  To  diminish 
the  quantity  of;  to  lessen. 

Be  then  desired 
A  little  to  disquantity  your  train.  Shak. 

Disquiet  (dis-kwi'et),  a.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
and  quiet.]  Unquiet;  restless;  uneasy. 
[Rare.] 

I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disqitiet.  Shak. 

Disquiet  (dis-kwi'et),  n.  Want  of  quiet; 
uneasiness;  restlessness;  want  of  tranquillity 
in  body  or  mind ;  disturbance ;  anxiety. 
'Long  disquiet  merged  in  rest.'  Tennyson. 

Disquiet  (dis-kwi'et),  v.t.  To  disturb;  to 
deprive  of  peace,  rest,  or  tranquillity;  to 
make  uneasy  or  restless;  to  harass  the  body; 
to  fret  or  vex  the  mind. 

That  he  may  .  .  .  disquiet  the  inhabitants  of  Baby- 
lon. Jer.  I.  34. 
Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me?  l  Sam.  xxviii.  15. 
Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul,  and  why  art 
thou  disquieted  within  me?                    Ps.  xliii.  5. 

Disquietalt  (dis-kwi'et-al),  n.  Want  of  quiet; 
disquietude;  unrest.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Disquieter  (dis-kwi'et-er),  n.  One  who  dis- 
quiets; he  or  that  which  makes  uneasy. 

Disq'uietful  (dis-kwi'et-ful),  a.  Producing 
inquietude. 

Disquieting  (dis-kwi'et-ing),  a.  Tending  to 
disturb  the  mind;  disturbing;  as,  disquiet- 
ing apprehensions;  disquieting  rumours. 

Disquieti've  (dis-kwi'et-iv),  a.  Tending  to 
disquiet. 

Disquietly  (dis-kwi'et-li),  adv.  1.  Without 
quiet  or  rest;  in  an  uneasy  state;  uneasily; 
anxiously;  as,  he  rested  disquietly  that  night. 
[Rare.]— 2.  In  a  disquieting  manner;  in  a 
manner  so  as  to  destroy  quiet  or  tranquillity. 
'All  I'uinous  disorders  follow  us  disquietly 
to  our  graves. '   Shak.    [Rare.  ] 

Disquietment  (dis-kwi'et-ment),  n.  Act  of 
disquieting  or  state  of  being  disquieted. 
'  Disquietments  of  conscience.'  Hopkins. 

Disquietness  (dis-kwi'et-nes),  n.  Uneasi- 
ness; restlessness;  disturbance  of  peace  in 
body  or  mind. 

Disquietoust  (dis-kwi'et-us),  a.  Causing 
uneasiness.  '  Distasteful  and  disquietous  to 
a  number  of  men.'  Milton. 

Disquietude  (dis-kwi'et-iid),  71.  Want  of 
peace  or  tranquillity ;  uneasiness ;  disturb- 
ance ;  agitation ;  anxiety. 

By  delaying  it  (to  keep  God's  commandments)  we 
necessarily  prepare  fears  and  disquietude.  Sharp. 

Disq'uisition  (dis-kwi-zi'shon),  n.  [L.  dis- 
quisitio,  inquiry,  investigation,  from  dis- 
quiro,  disquisitum,  to  investigate— dis,  dis- 
trib. ,  and  quoero,  qucesitum,  to  ask.  ]  A  formal 
or  systematic  inquiry  into  any  subject,  by 
arguments,  or  discussion  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances  that  may  elucidate  truth;  an 
argumentative  inquiry;  a  formal  discussion 
or  treatise  on  any  matter;  exposition;  dis- 
sertation; essay;  as,  a  disquisition  on  go- 
vernment or  morals;  a  disquisition  on  the 
influence  of  mind  on  matter. 

His  (our  Saviour's)  lessons  did  not  consist  of  dis- 
quisitions. Paley. 

For  accurate  research  or  grave  disquisition  he 
was  not  well  qualified.  Macaulay. 

Disquisitional,  Disquisitionary  (dis-kwi- 
zi'shon-al,  dis-kwi-zi'shon-a-ri ),  a.  Relating 
to  disquisition. 

Disquisiti'Ve  (dis-kwi'zit-iv),  a.  Relating  to 
disquisition;  examining;  fond  of  discussion 
or  investigation;  inquisitive. 

Disquisitory,  Disquisitorial  (dis-k\vi'zi- 
to-ri,  dis-k:\vi'zi-to"ri-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
disquisition;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
disquisition;  critical.    Edin.  Rev. 

Disrankt  (dis-rank'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  rank.  ]  1.  To  degrade  from  rank. — 2.  To 
throw  out  of  rank  or  into  confusion. 

Out  of  thy  part  already;  foil'd  the  scene; 
Disrank'd  the  lines;  disarm'd  the  action.  Decker. 

Disrate  (dis-raf),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. ,  and 
rate.]  Naut.  to  degrade  in  rank  or  station; 
to  disrank. 

Disrayt  (dis-ra'),  n.    Disarray;  disorder. 

Come  in  manner  of  a  sodaine  tempest  upon  our 
armie  .  .  .  and  put  it  in  disray.  Holland. 

Disregard (dis-re-gard'),  n.  [Prefix dis,  priv., 
and  regard.]  Neglect;  omission  of  notice; 
want  of  attention;  slight;  as,  to  pass  one 
with  disregard.  'Disregard  of  experience.' 
Whewell. 

Disregard  (dis-re-gard'),  v.t.  To  omit  to 
take  notice  of;  to  neglect  to  observe;  to 
slight  as  unworthy  of  regard  or  notice;  as, 
to  disregard  the  wants  of  the  poor  or  the 
admonitions  of  conscience. 

Studious  of  good,  man  disregarded  fame. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 


Disregarder  (dis-re-gard'er),  n.  One  who 
neglects. 

Disregardful  (dis-re-gard'ful),  a.  Neglect- 
ful; negligent;  heedless. 

Disregardfully  (dis-re-gard'ful-U),  adv. 
Negligently;  heedlessly. 

Disregulart  (dis-re'gu-ler),  a.  [Prefix  dis, 
neg.,  and  rejr»i«)-.]  Irregular.  ' Disregular 
passions.'  Evelyn. 

Disrelish  (dis-rel'ish),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
anArelish.]  1.  Distaste;  dislike  of  the  palate; 
some  degree  of  disgust;  as,  men  generally 
have  a  disrelish  for  toliacco  till  the  taste  is 
reconciled  to  it  by  custom.— 2.  Absence  of 
any  quality  that  gives  relisli ;  bad  taste; 
nauseousness.  '  Hatefullest  disceiis/i.'  Mil- 
ton.—Z.  Distaste,  in  a  figurative  sense;  dis- 
like of  the  mind;  aversion;  antipathy. 

Men  love  to  hear  of  their  power,  but  have  an  ex- 
treme disrelish  to  be  told  of  their  duty.  Burke. 

Disrelish  (dis-rel'ish),  v.t.  1.  To  dislike  the 
taste  of;  as,  to  disrelish  a  particular  kind  of 
food. — 2.  To  make  nauseous  or  disgusting; 
to  infect  with  a  bad  taste.  [Rare.] 

Savoury  fruits,  of  taste  to  please 
True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirst 
Of  nectarous  draughts  between.  Milton. 

3.  To  dislike;  to  feel  some  disgust  at;  as,  to 
disrelish  vulgar  jests. 

All  private  enjoyments  are  lost  or  disrelished.  Pope. 

Disrememher  (dis-re-mem'b^r),  v.  t.  [L.  dis, 
priv.,  and  E.  remember.]  To  forget;  to 
choose  to  forget.    [American  and  Irish.] 

I'll  thank  you,  when  we  meet  again,  not  to  disj'e- 
jftember  the  old  saying,  but  let  every  man  skin  his 
own  skunks.  Da-uid  Crockett. 

Disrepair  (dis-re-par'),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  repair.]  A  state  of  being  not  in  repair 
or  good  condition;  state  of  wanting  repara- 
tion. 

The  fortifications  were  ancient  and  in  disrepair. 

Sir  If.  Scott. 

Disreputability  (dis-re'put-a-bil"i-ti),  n. 
The  state  of  lieing  disreputaljle. 

Disreputable  (dis-re'piit-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
dis,  neg.,  and  reputable.]  Not  reputable; 
not  in  esteem;  not  honourable;  dishonour- 
able; disgracing  reputation;  discreditable; 
low;  mean;  as,  dhreputable  company;  it  is 
disreputable  to  associate  familiarly  with  the 
mean,  the  lewd,  and  the  profane. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  a  more  aristocratic  body 
than  the  House  of  Lords.  The  fact  is.  a  great  peer 
would  be  a  greater  man  now  in  the  House  of  CJom- 
mons  than  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Nobody  wants  a 
second  chamber,  except  a  few  disreputable  indivi- 
duals. Disraeli. 

Stn.  Dishonourable,  discreditable,  low, 
mean,  disgraceful,  shameful,  scandalous. 

Disreputably  (dis-re'put-a-bli),  adv.  In  a 
disreputable  manner. 

Disreputationt  (dis-re'put-a"shon),  n.  [Pre- 
fixd(,s-,  priv.,  and  reputation.]  Loss  orwant 
of  reputation  or  good  name  ;  disrepute;  dis- 
esteem ;  dishonour;  disgrace;  discredit. 

I  will  tell  you  what  was  the  course  in  the  happy 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  it  is  no  disreputation 
to  follow.  Bacon. 

Disrepute  (dis  re-puf),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  repute.]  Loss  or  want  of  reputation; 
disesteem;  discredit;  dishonour. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  astrologv  fell 
into  general  disrepute.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Syn.  Disesteem,  discredit,  dishonour,  dis- 
grace. 

Disreputet  (dis-re-pfit^,  v.t.  To  bring  into 
disreputation.  '  More  inclined  to  love  them 
than  to  disrepute  them.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

Disrespect  (dis-re-spekf),  n.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv. ,  and  respect.  ]  1.  Want  of  respect  or  re- 
verence; disesteem. 

Such  fancies  do  we  then  affect. 

In  luxury  of  disrespect 

To  our  own  prodigal  excess 

Of  too  familiar  happiness.  ITordsworth. 

2.  An  act  of  incivility,  irreverence,  or  rude- 
ness. '  The  vain  disrespects  of  igtiorant  per- 
sons.'  Bp.  Wilkins. 

What  is  more  usual  to  warriors  than  impatience 
of  bearing  the  least  atlront  or  disrespect!  Pope. 

Disrespect  (dis-re-spekf),  v.  t.  To  have  no 
respect  or  esteem  for;  to  show  disrespect 
to. 

We  have  disrespected  and  slighted  God.  Comber. 

Disrespecter  (dis-re-spekf  er),  n.  One  who 
disrespects;  one  who  wishes  to  cast  disre- 
spect on.  'Witty  disrespecters  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. '  Boyle. 

Disrespectful  (dis-re-spekfful),  a.  Want- 
ing in  respect ;  manifesting  disesteem  or 
want  of  respect;  irreverent:  uncivil;  as,  a 
disrespectful  thought  or  opinion;  disrespect- 
ful behaviour.  '  Slovenly  in  dress,  and  dis- 
res^)ec*/«^  in  manner.'  Godwin. 
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Disrespectfully  (dis-re-spekt'ful-li),  adv. 
In  a  clisiespectful  manner;  irreverently; 
uncivilly. 

Disrespectfulness  (dis-re-spekt'ful-nes),  n. 

Want  of  I'fspect. 

Disrespective  (dis-re-spekt'iv),  a.  Disre- 
spectful. '  A  (Irrespective  forgetfulness  of 
thy  mercies. '   Bp.  Hall. 

Disreverencet  (dis-re've-rens),  v.t.  [Prefix 
priv. ,  and  reverence.]  To  deprive  of 
reverence ;  to  treat  irreverently ;  to  dis- 
lionour.    Sir  T.  More. 

Disrobe  (dls-robO,  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  disrobed; 
ppr.  disrobing.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and  7-obe.] 
To  divest  of  a  robe;  to  divest  of  garments; 
to  undress;  to  strip  of  covering;  to  divest 
of  any  enveloping  appendage  ;  to  uncover; 
as,  autumn  disrobes  the  fields  of  verdure. 
These  two  peers  were  disrobed  oi  their  ^lory. 

Il'olton. 

Disrober  (dis-rob'ilr),  n.  One  that  strips  of 
roljcs  or  clotliing. 

Disroot  (dis-rof),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. ,  and 
rout.]  1.  To  tear  up  the  roots  of,  or  by  the 
roots. 

Whate'er  I  was 
DisrooUd,  what  I  am  is  grafted  here.  Terniyson. 

2.  To  tear  from  a  foundation;  to  loosen  or 
undermine. 

A  piece  of  ground  disrooted  from  its  situation  by 
subterraneous  inundations.  Goldsmith. 

Disrulilyt  (dls-rbl'i-li),  adv.  [Prefix dis, priv., 
and  rule.]   Irregularly.  Chaucer. 
Disrulyt  (dis-rol'i),  a.    Unruly;  turbulent. 

Chancer. 

Disrupt  (dis-rnptO,  a.  [L.  disruptus,  pp.  of 
disrtiinpo  {diriiin/io),  to  break  or  burst  asun- 
der— dis,  asunder,  and  rumpo,  to  burst.] 
Rent  from;  torn  asunder;  severed  by  rend- 
ing or  breaking.    [Bare  or  obsolete.] 

Disrupt  (dis-rupf),  v.t.  To  separate;  to 
break  asunder. 

Disruption  (ilis-rup'shon),  n.  [L.  disruptio, 
from  disniiii2>o.  See  DISRUPT.]  1.  The  act 
of  rending  asunder;  the  act  of  bursting 
and  separating;  breach;  rent;  dilaceration; 
break-up;  as,  the  disruption  of  rocks  in  an 
eartliquake;  the  disruption  of  a  stratum  of 
earth. 

Sought 

To  make  disruptioJi  in  the  table  round.  Teunysoit. 

2.  Eccles.  the  term  applied  to  the  rupture 
which  took  place  in  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1843,  when  47i  ministers  and 
professors  demitted  their  charges.  Those 
of  them  who  had  been  sent  up  as  commis- 
sioners to  the  General  Assembly  to  meet 
on  May  18th,  1843,  refused  to  take  part  in 
constituting  it,  protesting  that  the  spiritual 
independence  of  the  church  had  been  vio- 
lated by  the  civil  power,  and  retiring  from 
the  appointed  place  of  meeting  to  another 
hall,  constitutetl  themselves  into  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  Free  Protesting  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  controversy  preceding 
the  rupture  had  lasted  for  ten  years,  having 
originated  in  the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act, 
and  has  been  called  '  the  ten  years'  conflict.' 
Disruptive  (dis-i  upt'iv),  a.  1.  Causing,  or 
ti'iiilini;  to  cau.se,  disruption;  rending; burst- 
iuL;  or  ijreaking  through;  accompanied  by 
disruption;  as,  disruptive  forces. — 2.  Pro- 
duced by  or  following  on  disruption;  as,  dis- 
ruptive effects. 

Disrupture  ( dis-rupt'fir),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  rupture]  To  rupture;  to  rend; 
to  sever  by  tearing,  breaking,  or  bursting. 
[Rare.] 

Disrupture  (dis-rup'tiir),  n.  Disruption;  a 
r'  niliiig  asunder. 

Dissatisfaction  (dis-sa'tis-fak"shon),  n. 
[I'rctix  f/i.s',  priv.,  and  satisfaction.]  The 
state  of  being  dissatisfied;  discontent;  un- 
easiness proceeding  from  the  want  of  gra- 
tification, or  from  disappointed  wishes  and 
expectations. 

The  ambitious  man  is  subject  to  uneasiness  and 
dissati^/acttOit.  ylddisoit. 

Syn.  Discontent,  discontentment,  mortifica- 
tion, disap]](iintmcnt,  displeasure,  disap- 
priil)atinii,  distaste,  dislike. 

Dissatisfactoriness  ( d  is  -  sa '  tis  -  f  ak  "  to  -  ri- 
ncs),  II.  Iiialiility  to  satisfy  or  give  content; 
a  failiii'4  to  give  content. 

Dissatisfactory  (dis-sa'tis-fak"to-ri),  a. 
Causing  dissatisfaction;  giving  discontent; 
mortifying;  displeasing. 

To  have  reduced  the  different  qualifications  in  the 
different  states,  to  one  uniform  rule,  would  probably 
have  been  as  dissatisfactory  to  some  of  the  stales,  as 
difficult  for  the  convention.  Hamilton. 
Dissatisfied  (dis-sa'tis-f!d),  p.  and  a.  Discon- 
tented; nut  satisfied;  not  pleased;  offended. 
'Tlie  dissatisfied  factions  of  the  autocracy.' 
Bancroft. 


Dissatisfy  (dis-sa'tis-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
satisfied; ppr.  dissatisfying.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv. ,  and  satisfy.  ]  To  render  discontented; 
to  displease ;  to  excite  uneasiness  in  by  frus- 
trating wishes  or  expectations. 

when  a  new  government  is  established,  by  what- 
ever means,  the  people  are  commonly  dissatisfied. 

hiime. 

Dissaventure,  t  «.    [It.  dissaventura,  mis- 
fortune, mishap.  SeeDlSADVENlURE.]  Mis- 
fortune; mishap;  mischance. 
Never  knight  .  .  .  more  luckless  dissaventitres  did 
amate.  Spenser. 

Disscattert  (dis-skat't^r),  v.t.  To  scatter 
abroad;  to  disperse.  'The  broken  remnants 
of  disscattered  povv'r.'  Daniel. 

Disseat  (dis-sef),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and 
seat.]   To  remove  from  a  seat. 

This  push 

Will  cheer  me  ever  or  disseat  me  now.  Shak. 

Dissect  (dis-sekt').».<.  [L.  disseco,  dissectum, 
to  cut  asunder,  to  cut  up— di's,  asunder,  and 
seco,  to  cut.  ]  1.  To  cut  in  pieces;  to  divide,  as 
an  animal  body,  with  a  cutting  instrument, 
by  separating  the  joints ;  as,  to  dissect  a 
fowl.  Hence  appropriately — 2.  To  cut  in 
pieces,  as  an  animal  or  vegetable,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  structure  and  use 
of  its  several  parts,  or  to  observe  morbid 
affections  of  its  tissues;  to  anatomize. 

Following  life  in  creatures  we  dissect, 

We  lose  it  in  the  moment  we  detect.  Pope, 

3.  To  divide  into  its  constituent  parts  for 
the  purpose  of  examination;  to  analyse  for 
the  purpose  of  criticism;  to  describe  with 
miimte  accuracy.  '  To  dissect  .  .  .  fabled 
knights  .  .  .  ;  or  to  describe  races  and 
games. '  Milton. 

Dissected  (dis-sekt'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Cut  in 
pieces ;  separated  by  parting  the  joints ; 
divided  into  its  constituent  parts;  opened 
and  examined. 

Or  must  every  architect  invent  a  little  piece  of  the 
new  style,  and  all  put  it  together  at  last  like  a  dis- 
sected map  ?  Ritskiii. 

2.  In  bot.  a  term  sometimes  applied  synony- 
mously with  incised  and  laciniated  to  leaves 
which  are  cut,  as  it  were,  into  numerous  ir- 
regular portions. 

Dissectible  (dis-sekt'i-bl),  a.    That  may  be 

dissected. 

Dissecting  (dis-sekt'ing),  a.  Used  in  dis- 
secting; as,  a  dissecting  knife. 

Dissection  (dis-sek'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
dissecting,  or  of  cutting  in  pieces  an  animal 
or  vegetable  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  structure  and  uses  of  its  parts;  anatomy. 
2.  The  act  of  separating  into  constituent 
parts  for  the  purpose  of  critical  examina- 
tion. 

Such  strict  enquiries  into  nature,  so  true  and  so 
perfect  a  dissection  of  human  kinci,  is  the  work  of 
extraordinary  diligence.  GyaJrjiile. 

Dissector  (dis-sekt'er),  n.  One  who  dissects; 
an  anatomist. 

Disseise,  Disseize  (dis-sez'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
disseized;  ppr.  disseizing.  [Prefix (i)'s,  neg. , 
and  seize;  Fr.  dessaisir,  to  dispossess.]  In 
law,  to  dispossess  wrongfully;  to  deprive  of 
actual  seizin  or  possession:  followed  by  of; 
as,  to  disseize  a  tenant  of  his  freehold. 

A  man  may  suppose  himself  disseized,  when  he  is 
not  so.  Blackstone. 
And  piiriing  what  I  once  did  give, 
Disseize  thee  ofx^y  right.        G.  Herbert. 

Disseizee  (dis-sez-eO,  n.  In  law,  a  person 
put  out  of  possession  of  an  estate  unlawfully. 

Disseizin  (dis-sez'in),  n.  In  law,  the  act  of 
disseizing ;  an  unlawful  dispossessing  of  a 
person  of  his  lands,  tenements,  or  incor- 
poreal hereditaments;  a  deprivation  of  ac- 
tual seizin. 

Disseizor  (dis-sez-or'),  n.  In  law,  one  who 
puts  another  out  of  possession  wrongfully; 
he  that  dispossesses  another. 

Disseizoress  (dis-sez'or-es),  n.  In  law,  a 
woman  who  puts  another  out  of  possession. 

Dissemblable  (dis-sem'bla-bl),  a.  Not  re- 
sembling; unlike.  Puttenham. 

Dissemblance  t  (dis-sem'blans),  n.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  semblance.]  Want  of  resem- 
blance. 

Nor  can  there  be  a  greater  dissemblance  between 
one  wise  man  and  another.  Osborne. 

Dissemblance  (dis-sem'blans),  n.  The  act 
of,  or  faculty  for,  dissembling. 

I  wanted  these  old  instruments  of  state, 
Dissemblance  and  suspect.  Old  play. 

Dissemble  (dis-semTjl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
sembled; ppr.  dissembling.  [O.Fr.  dissem- 
bler (Fr.  dis.iirnuler),  from  L.  dissimiilo,  to 
feign  that  a  tiling  is  not  that  which  it  is— 
dis,  priv.,  and  siinulo,  to  make  one  thing 
like  another,  to  feign  that  a  thing  is  that 


which  it  is  not,  from  similis,  like.  See 
Assemble.  ]  l.  To  hide  under  a  false  appear- 
ance; to  conceal;  to  disguise;  to  pretend 
that  not  to  be  which  reafly  is;  as,  I  cannot 
dissemble  my  real  sentiments. 

Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissefntile  your  love. 
But— why  did  you  kick  me  downstairs? 

jf.  P.  Kemble. 

2.  t  To  pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not;  to 
put  on  the  semblance  of;  to  simulate. 

Your  son  Lucentio 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him. 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections.  Shak. 

3.  t  To  appear  like;  to  imitate. 

The  gold  dissembled  well  her  yellow  hair.  Dryden. 

4.  t  To  make  unrecognizable;  to  disguise. 

I'll  put  it  (a  gown)  on,  and  I  will  dissemble  myself 
in't.  Shall. 
Syn.  To  disguise,  conceal,  cloak,  cover. 
Dissemble  (dis-sem'bl),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  hypo- 
critical ;  to  assume  a  false  appearance;  to 
conceal  the  real  fact,  motives,  intention,  or 
sentiments  under  some  pretence. 

Ye  dissembled  in  your  hearts  when  ye  sent  me 
unto  the  Lord  your  God,  saying.  Pray  for  us. 

Jer.  xlii.  20. 

2.  +  To  give  a  false  appearance;  to  represent 
or  mirror  falsely. 

what  wicked  and  dissembling"  glass  of  mine 
.Made  me  compare  with  Hermia's  sphery  eyne, 
Shak. 

Dissembler  (dis-semTjlfer),  n.  One  who  dis- 
sembles; a  hypocrite;  one  who  conceals  his 
opinions  or  dispositions  under  a  false  ap- 
pearance; one  who  pretends  that  not  to  be 
which  is;  one  wlio  feigns  what  he  does  not 
feel  or  think.  'Dissembler  of  his  woes.' 
Beau,  &  Fl.  'A  deep  dissembler,  not  of  his 
affections  only,  but  of  religion.'  Milton. — 
Dissembler, Hypocrite.  Dissembler,  one  that 
conceals  what  he  \s,;hy%iocrite,  one  that  tries 
to  make  himself  appear  that  which  lie  is  not, 
especially  to  make  himself  appear  better 
than  he  is. 

Dissembling  (dis-sem'bl-ing),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  concealing  under  a  false  appearance;  dis- 
simulation.—2.  The  assumption  of  a  false 
character;  hypocrisy. 

Good  now,  play  one  scene 
Of  excellent  dissembling.  Shak. 

Dissemblingly  (dis-sem'bling-li),  adv.  With 
dissimulation;  hyjiocritically;  falsely. 

Disseminate  (dis-se'min-iit),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 
dinseiiiiiiuted;  ppr.  disseminating.  [L.  dis- 
setnino,  to  scatter  seed — dis,  distrib.,  and 
semino,  to  sow,  from  semen,  seed.]  1.  To 
scatter  or  sow,  as  seed.  [Rare.]— 2.  To  scat- 
ter morally  for  growth  and  propagation;  to 
spread;  to  spread  abroad. 

Nor  can  we  certainly  learn  that  any  one  philoso- 
pher of  note  embraced  our  religion,  till  it  had  been 
for  many  years  preached,  and  dissemijiatcd,  and 
taken  deep  root.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

3.  To  spread  by  diffusion  or  dispersion. 

A  uniform  heat  dissenujtated  through  the  body 
of  the  earth.  //  'oodwa  rd. 

The  Jews  are  disseminated  through  all  the  trad- 
ing parts  of  the  world.  Addison. 

Syn.  To  spread,  diffuse,  propagate,  publish, 
promulgate,  circulate,  disperse. 
Dissemination  (dis-se'min-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  scattering  and  propagating,  like  seed; 
the  act  of  spreading  for  growth  and  perma- 
nence. 'The  dissemination  of  speculative 
notions  about  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man.' 
Bp.  Horsley. 

The  Gospel  is  of  universal  dissemination. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Disseminative  (dis-se'min-at-iv),  a.  Tend- 
ing to  disseminate;  tending  to  become  dls- 
semijiated  or  spread. 

Heresy  is,  like  the  plague,  infectious  and  dissemi- 
jtatizie.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Disseminator  (dis-se'min-at-er),  n.  One 
who  disseminates;  one  who  spreads  and 
propagates. 

Dissension  (dis-sen'shon),  n.  [L.  dissensio, 
difference  of  opinion,  from  dissentio,  dis- 
sensum.  See  Dissent.]  Disagreement  in 
opinion,  usually  a  disagreement  which  is 
violent,  producing  warm  debates  or  angry 
words;  contention  in  words;  strife;  discord; 
quarrel;  breach  of  friendship  and  union. 

Debates,  dissensions,  uproars  are  thy  joys.  Dryden. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no  small  dissension  and 
disputation  with  them.  Acts  xv.  2. 

Syn.  Contention,  discord,  dispute,  disagree- 
ment, strife,  iiuarrel. 

Dissensious,  Dissentious  (dis-sen'shus),  a. 
Disposed  to  discord;  quarrelsome;  conten- 
tious; factious.  [Rare.] 

In  religion  they  have  a  dissensious  head ;  in  the 
commonwealth  a  factious  head  Ascham. 
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Dissensiously  t  (dis-sen'shus-li),  adv.  In  a 
tlisseusious  or  quarrelsome  manner.  Chap- 
man. 

Dissent  (dis-senf),  v.i.  [L.  dissentio,  to 
think  otherwise,  to  dissent— dis,  asunder, 
and  sentio,  to  perceive.]  1.  To  disagree  in 
opinion;  to  differ;  to  tliink  in  a  different  or 
contrary  manner:  with  from;  as,  they  dis- 
sent from  each  other. 

The  bill  passed  .  .  .  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

Hallam. 

2.  Eccles.  to  differ  from  an  established 
church  in  regard  to  doctrines,  rites,  or  gov- 
ernment.—3.  t  To  differ;  to  be  of  a  contrary 
nature. 

Every  one  ou^ht  to  embrace  the  religion  which 
is  true,  and  to  sTmn,  as  hurtful,  whatever  dissenteth 
from  it,  but  that  most  which  doth  farthest  dissent. 

Hooker. 

Dissent  (dis-senf),  n.  1.  Difference  of  opi- 
nion; disagreement. 

Suspense  or  dissent  are  voluntary  actions.  Locke. 

2.  Declaration  of  disagreement  in  opinion; 
as,  tliey  entered  their  dissent  on  the  jour- 
nals of  the  house. — 3.  Eccles.  separation  from 
an  established  church,  especially  that  of 
England. — 4. t  Contrariety  of  nature;  op- 
posite quality.  '  The  dissent  of  the  metals. ' 
Bacon. 

Dissentaneous  (dis-sen-ta'ne-us),  a.  Dis- 
agreeing; contrary;  inconsistent. 

They  disapprove  it  as  dissentLjneons  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Sir  P.  Rycaut. 

Dissentany  t  (dis'sen-ta-ni),  a.  Dissentane- 
ous; inconsistent. 

The  parts  are  not  discrete  or  dissentany,  for  both 
conclude  not  putting  away,  and  consequently  in  such 
a  form  the  proposition  is  ridiculous.  Milton. 

[Some  authorities  read  the  word  in  this  pas- 
sage dissentary.  ] 

Dissentation  (dis-sen-ta'shon),  n.  Act  of 
dissenting. 

Dissenter  (dis-sent'er"),  n.  1.  One  who  dis- 
sents; one  who  differs  in  opinion,  or  one 
who  declares  his  disagreement.  '  The  dis- 
senters from  this  doctrine.'  Mouutague. — 
2.  Eccles.  one  who  separates  from  the  ser- 
vice and  worship  of  any  established  church; 
specifically,  one  who  separates  from,  or  who 
does  not  unite  with,  the  Church  of  England. 

Dissenterism  (dis-sent'er-izm),  n.  The 
spirit  or  the  principles  of  dissent  or  of  dis- 
senters. 

Dissentient  (dis-sen'shi-ent),  a.  Disagree- 
ing ;  declaring  dissent ;  voting  differently. 
'Without  one  dissentient  voice.'  Knox. 

Dissentient  (dis-sen'sW-ent),  n.  One  who 
disagrees  and  declares  his  dissent. 

Dissenting  (dis-sent'ing),  p.  and  a.  Dis- 
agreeing in  opinion ;  separating  from  an 
established  church;  having  the  character  of 
dissent;  belonging  to  or  connected  with  a 
body  of  dissenters;  as,  a  dissenting  minister 
or  congregation;  a  dissenting  chapel. 

Dissentious.  See  Dissensious. 

Dissepiment  (dis-se'pi-ment),  n.  [L.  dis- 
sepinientum,  a  partition — dis,  asunder,  and 
sepio,  to  hedge  in,  inclose,  from  sepes,  a 
hedge  ]  1.  In  bot.  a  partition  formed  in  an 
ovary  by  the  united  sides  of 
cohering  carpels,  and  se- 
parating the  inside  into 
cells.  —  Spurious  dissepi- 
ments are  divisions  in  ova- 
ries not  formed  by  the  sides 
of  the  carpels.  —  2.  In  zool. 
a  name  given  to  the  imper- 
fect horizontal  plates  which  ta,  Dissepiments, 
connect  the  vertical  septa 
in  corals,  and  divide  the  loculi  inclosed  be- 
tween the  septa  into  a  series  of  cells  com- 
municating with  each  other. 

Dissertt  (dis-serf),  f.i.  [L.dissero,  dissertum, 
to  set  asunder  or  apart;  lience,  to  examine, 
argue,  discuss— (?is,  asunder,  and  sero,  to 
sow,  to  plant.]   To  discourse  or  dispute. 

A  venerable  sage,  whom  once  I  heard  disserting- 
on  the  topic  of  religion.  Harris. 

Dissertate  (dis'sert-at),  v.i.  To  deal  in  dis- 
sertation ;  to  write  dissertations;  to  dis- 
course.   J.  Foster. 

Dissertation  (dis-sert-a'shon),  n.  [L.  disser- 
tatio,  a  disquisition,  from  disserto,  a  freq. 
of  dissero.  See  Dissert.]  1.  A  discourse, 
usually  a  formal  discourse,  intended  to 
illustrate  a  subject. — 2.  A  written  essay, 
treatise,  or  disquisition;  as,  Newton's  dis- 
sertations on  the  prophecies.  'Plutarch, 
in  his  dissertation  upon  the  poets.'  Broome. 

Dissertational  (dis-sert-a'shon-al),  a.  Re- 
lating to  dissertations;  disquisitional. 

Dissertationist  (dis-ser-ta'shon-ist),  n.  One 
who  writes  dissertations;  a  dissertator. 

Dissertator  (dis'ser-tat-er),  n.    One  who 


writes  a  dissertation ;  one  who  debates. 
'  Our  dissertator  learnedly  argues.'  Boyle. 
Disserve  (dis-serv'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  serve.]  To  serve  badly;  to  injure;  to 
hurt;  to  harm;  to  do  injury  or  miscliief  to. 
[Rare.] 

He  took  the  first  opportunity  to  disserve  him. 

Clare}Ldo}i. 

He  would  receive  no  person  who  had  disserved 
him  into  any  favour  or  trust,  without  her  privity  and 
consent.  Brougham. 

Disservice  (dis-ser'vis),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  seriiice.]   Injury;  harm;  mischief. 

We  shall  rather  perform  good  offices  unto  truth, 
than  any  disservice  unto  their  relators. 

Sir  T.  Bro7une. 

Disserviceable  (dis-ser'vis-a-bl),  a.  Injuri- 
ous; hurtful. 

Disserviceableness  (dis-ser'vis-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  injurious;  tendency  to 
harm. 

DisserviceaWy  (dis-ser'vis-a-bli),  adv.  In- 
juriously. 

Dissettlet  (dis-set'tl),  D.f.  To  unsettle.  Br. 
H.  More. 

Dissettlement  (dis-set'tl-ment),  n.  Act  of 
unsettling. 

No  conveyancer  could  ever  in  more  compendious 
or  binding  terms  have  drawn  a  dissettlement  of  the 
whole  birthright  of  England.  Marvelt. 

Dissever  (dis-sev'er),  V.  t.  [Prefix  til's,  asun- 
der, and  sever.]  To  dispart;  to  part  in  two; 
to  divide  asunder;  to  separate;  to  disunite, 
either  by  violence  or  not;  as,  the  Reforma- 
tion dissevered  the  Catholic  Church. 

Dissever  your  united  strengths 
And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again.  Shak. 

Disseverance  (dis-sev'er-ans),  n.    The  act 

of  dissevering;  separation. 
Disseveration  (dis-sev-er-a'shon),  n.  Act 

of  dissevering. 
DisshadOWt  (dis-sha'do),  v.t.    To  free  from 

shadow  or  shade. 

But  soon  as  he  again  disshadcnved  is. 
Restoring  the  blind  world  his  blemished  sight. 

G.  Fletcher. 

Dissheathet  (dis-sheTH'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  sheath.]    To  imsheath. 

Dissheathet  (dis-shelH'), Todroporfall 
from  a  sheath. 

And  in  mounting  hastily  on  horseback,  his  sword 
disslzeathij!}r  pierced  his  own  thigh.  Raleigh. 

Disship  t  (dis-ship'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
an<l  sliip.]   To  remove  from  a  ship. 

DiSSMvert  (dis-shi'ver),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
asunder,  and  shiver.  ]        shiver  in  pieces. 

Disshivered  speares,  and  shields  ytorne  in  twaine. 

Spenser. 

Dissidence  (dis'si-dens),  n.  [See  Dissident.  ] 
Disagreement;  dissent;  nonconformity. 

Dissidezice  in  Poland  is  dissent  in  England. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Latham. 

Dissident  (dis'si-dent),  a.  [L.  dissidens, 
dissidentis,  ppr.  of  dissideo,  to  disagree — dis, 
asunder,  and  sedeo,  to  sit.]  l.t  Not  agree- 
ing; varying. 

Our  life  and  manners  be  dissident  from  theirs. 

Sir  T.  More. 

2.  Dissenting;  specifically,  dissenting  from 
the  estaljlished  church.  [Rare.] 

Dissident  priests  also  give  trouble  enough. 

Carlyle. 

Dissident  (dis'si-dent),  n.  One  who  dissents 
from  others;  one  who  votes  or  gives  his 
opinion  about  any  point  in  opposition  to 
others;  specifically,  (a)  a  dissenter;  one  who 
separates  from  an  established  religion. 

Next  year  we  hope  a  Catholic  Oaths  Bill  will  pass, 
and  then  .  .  .  we  shall  find  all  the  popular  literature 
deriding  all  countries  where  a  political  oath  is  ex- 
acted from  dissidents  as  the  seats  of  the  queerest 
old-fashioned  bigotry.  Sat.  Rev. 

More  specifically,  (b)  a  Lutheran,  Calvinist, 
or  adherent  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Poland, 
who,  under  the  old  elective  monarchy,  was 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  his  faith. 

I  have  a  great  opinion  of  the  cogency  of  the  con- 
troversial arguments  of  the  Russian  troops  in  favour 
of  the  dissidents.  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Dissigllt  (dis-sif),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  neg. ,  and 
sight.  ]  An  eyesore;  anything  offensive  to  the 
sight. 

Dissilience  (dis-si'li-ens),  n.  [L.  disilio,  to 
leap  asunder— (?i's,  asunder,  and  salio,  to 
leap.  ]  The  act  of  leaping  or  starting  asunder. 

Dissilient  (dis-si1i-ent),a.  [See  Dissilience,  ] 
Starting  asunder;  bursting  and  opening  with 
an  elastic  force,  as  the  dry  pod  or  capsule 
of  a  plant;  as,  a  dissilient  pericarp. 

Dissilition  (dis-si-li'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
bursting  open;  the  act  of  starting  or  spring- 
ing different  ways.    Boyle.  [Rare.] 

Dissimilar  (dis-si'mi-ler),  a.  [Prefix  dis, 
neg.,  and  si7nilar.]  Unlike,  either  in  nature, 
properties,  or  external  foim;  not  similar; 


heterogeneous;  as,  the  tempers  of  men  are 
as  dissimilar  as  their  features. 
Dissimilarity  (dis-si'mi-la"ri-ti),  n.  Un- 
likeness;  want  of  resemblance;  dissimilitude; 
as,  the  dissimilarity  of  human  faces  and 
forms. 

Dissimilarly  (dis-si'mi-16r-li),  adv.  In  a 
dissimilar  manner. 

Dissimile  (dis-si'mi-le),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  neg. , 
and  simile  (which  see).]  Comparison  or 
illustration  by  contraries.  [Rare.] 

Dissimilitude  (dis-si-miri-tud),  ?i.  [L.  dis- 
similitudo — dis,  neg.,  and  similitudo,  like- 
ness, from  similis,  like.]  1.  Unlikeness;  want 
of  resemblance;  as,  a  dissimilitude  of  form 
or  character. 

Thereupon  grew  marvellous  dissimilitndes,  and 
by  reason  thereof  jealousies,  heartburnings,  jars,  and 
discords.  Hooker. 

2.  In  rhet.  a  comparison  by  contrast;  a  dis- 
simile. 

Dissimulate  (dis-si'mu-lat),  v.i.  To  dis- 
semble; to  make  pretence;  to  feign.  North 
British  Rev. 

Dissimulate,!  a.   Dissembling;  feigning. 

Under  smiling  she  was  dissimulate.  Chaucer. 

Dissimulation  (dis-si'mil-la"shon),  n.  [L. 
dissimulatio,  a  dissembling,  from  dissimulo, 
dissimulatum,  to  feign  that  a  thing  is  not 
what  it  is— dis,  priv.,  sinmlo,  to  make  like, 
from  similis,  like.  See  Dissemble.]  The 
act  of  dissembling;  a  hiding  under  a  false 
appearance;  a  feigning;  false  pretension; 
hypocrisy. 

Let  love  be  without  dissimulatioJt.    Rom.  xii.  g. 

Before  we  discourse  of  this  vice,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  learned  make  a  difference 
between  simulation  and  dissimulation.  Simulation 
is  a  pretence  of  what  is  not,  and  dissimulation  a 
concealment  of  what  is.  Taller. 

Dissimulet  (dis-si'mul),  v.t.  To  dissemble; 
to  conceal. 

Howbeit  tliis  one  thing  he  could  neither  dissimnle 
nor  pass  over  in  silence.  Holland. 

DiSSimulert  (dis-si'mu-ler),  n.  A  dissem- 
bler.   Order  of  Com.  Prayer,  Ed.  VI. 

Dissimuling.t  n.  The  act  of  dissembling 
or  dissimulating;  dissemblance;  dissimula- 
tion. '  Swiche  subtil  lokings  and  dissimu- 
lings.'  Chancer. 

Dissimul0ure,t  n.  A  dissembler.  Chaucer. 

Dissipable  (dis'si-pa-bl),  a.  [See  Dissipate.  ] 
Liable  to  be  dissipated;  that  may  be  scat- 
tered or  dispersed. 

The  heat  of  those  plants  is  very  dissifiable. 

Bacon. 

Dissipate  (dis'si-pat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dissi- 
pated; ppr.  dissipating.  [L.  dissipo,  dissi- 
patum,  to  spread  abn^ad,  scatter,  disperse 
—dis,  asunder,  and  the  rare  sipo,  siipo,  to 
throw.  Allied  probably  to  E.  verb  to  siveep.l 

1.  To  scatter ;  to  disperse ;  to  drive  away. 
Wind  dissipates  fog;  the  heat  of  the  sun 
dissipates  vapour;  mirth  dissipates  care  and 
anxiety;  the  cares  of  life  tend  to  dissipate 
serious  reflections. 

The  more  clear  light  of  the  gospel  .  .  ,  dissipated 
those  foggy  mists  of  error.  Setden. 

2.  To  spend  lavishly;  to  squander;  to  scatter 
property  in  wasteful  extravagance;  to  waste; 
to  consume. 

The  vast  wealth  that  was  left  him.  being  reckoned 
no  less  than  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was 
in  three  years  dissipated.  Bur7iet. 

3.  To  weaken,  as  the  mind  or  intellect,  by 
giving  one's  self  up  to  too  many  pursuits;  to 
squander  upon,  or  devote  to,  too  many  dif- 
ferent subjects. 

The  extreme  tendency  of  civilization  is  to  dissipate 
all  intellectual  energy.  Hazlitt. 

— Dissipate,  Disperse,  Scatter.  These  words 
are  in  many  cases  synonymous,  or  nearly  so. 
Dissipate,  however,  properly  applies  to  the 
dispersion  of  things  that  vanish  or  are  not 
afterwards  collected;  as, to  dissipate  vapotu" 
to  dissipate  a  fortune.  Scatter  and  disperse 
are  applied  to  things  which  do  not  neces- 
sarily vanish,  and  which  may  be  again 
brought  together;  as,  to  scatter  or  disperse 
troops;  to  scatter  or  disperse  trees  over  a 
field.  —  Syn.  To  disperse,  scatter,  dispel, 
spend,  expend,  squander,  waste,  consume. 
Dissipate  (dis'si-pat),  v.i.  1.  To  scatter;  to 
disperse;  to  separate  into  parts  and  dis- 
appear; to  waste  away;  to  vanish;  as,  a  fog 
or  cloud  gradually  dissipates  before  the  rays 
or  heat  of  the  sun,— 2.  To  be  extravagant, 
wasteful,  or  dissolute  in  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure; to  indulge  in  dissipation;  to  practise 
debauchery  or  loose  conduct;  to  live  idly 
and  luxuriously. 

Dissipated  (dis'si-pat-ed),  a.  Loose;  irre- 
gular; given  to  extravagance  in  the  expendi- 
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ture  of  property;  devoted  to  pleasure  and 
vice;  as,  a  dissipated pian;  a  dissipated  life. 
Dissipation  (dis-sl-pa'slion),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  scatteriug;  dispersion;  the  state  of  being 
dispersed;  as,  the  dissipation  of  vapour  or 
heat. 

Foul  dissipation  followed,  and  forced  rout. 

AfiUon. 

2.  In  physics,  the  insensible  loss  of  the  mi- 
nute particles  of  a  body,  which  fly  off,  so  that 
the  body  is  diminished  ormay  altogether  dis- 
appear.—3.  The  act  of  weakening  the  mind 
or  intellect  by  giving  it  up  to  too  many 
pursuits;  devotion  of  the  attention  to  too 
many  different  subjects;  scattered  or  dis- 
tracted attention.— 4.  That  which  diverts 
and  calls  off  the  mind  from  any  subject. 
'  Prevented  from  finishing  them  (letters)  by 
a  thousand  avocations  and  dissipations.' 
Swift. — 5.  Indulgence  in  dissolute  and  irre- 
gular courses ;  a  reckless  and  vicious  pur- 
suit of  pleasure;  dissolute  conduct. 

What !  is  it  proposed  then  to  reclaim  the  spend- 
thrift from  his  dissipation  and  extravagance,  by 
filling  his  pockets  with  money?  IVyn.  IVirt. 

— Circle  of  dissipation,  in  optics,  the  circu- 
lar space  upon  tlie  retina  of  tlie  eye,  which 
is  taken  up  by  one  of  tlie  extreme  pencils  of 
rays  issuing  from  any  object.  — Badius  of  dis- 
sipation, the  radius  of  the  circle  of  dissipa- 
tion. 

Dissitet  (dis'sit),  a.  [L.  dissitus—dis,  asun- 
der, and  situs,  placed.]  Situated  apart; 
scattered;  separate.  '  Lands  far  dissite  and 
remote  asunder.'  Holland. 

Dissociability  (dis-so'shi-a-bil"i-ti),  n. 
Wantot  siicial)ility.  Bp.Warhurton.  [Rare.] 

Dissociable  (dis-so'shi-a-bl),  a.  [See  Dl.sso- 
CIATE.  ]  1.  Not  well  associated,  united,  or 
assorted;  not  sociable;  incongruous;  not  re- 
concilable. 

They  came  in  two  and  two,  though  matched  in  the 
most  dissociable  manner.  Spectator. 

Not  only  all  falsehood  is  incongruous  to  a  divine 
mission,  but  is  dissociable  with  ail  truth. 

IVayburton. 

2.  Having  a  power  or  tendency  to  dissolve 
social  connections;  unsuitable  to  society. 
Dissocial  (ilis-so'shi-al),  a.  [Dss  and  soctai.] 
Disinclined  to  or  unsuitable  for  society;  not 
social;  contracted;  selfish;  as,  a  dissocial 
passion. 

Dissocialize  (dis-s6'shi-al-iz),  v.t.  To  make 
unsocial;  to  disunite. 

Dissociate  (dis-so'slii-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
dissociated;  ppr.  dissociating.  [L.  dissocio, 
dissociatum — dis,  and  socio,  to  unite,  from 
socius,  a  companion.]  To  separate;  to  dis- 
unite; to  part;  as,  to  dissociate  the  particles 
of  a  concrete  substance.  '  Dissociating  every 
state  from  every  other,  like  deer  separated 
from  the  herd. '  Burke. 

Dissociation  (dis-so'shi-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  disuniting;  a  state  of  separation;  disunion. 

It  will  aiKl  to  the  dissociation,  distraction,  and 
confusion  of  these  confederate  republics.  Bicrke. 

Dissolubility  (dis'so-lti-bil"i-ti),  n.  Capa- 
city of  being  dissolved  by  heat  or  moisture, 
and  ciiiivcrted  into  a  fluid. 

Dissoluble  (dis'so-ia-bl),  a.  [L.  dissolubilis. 
Sue  DlssuLVE.]  1.  Capable  of  being  dis- 
solved; that  may  be  melted;  having  its  parts 
separable,  as  by  heat  or  moisture;  converti- 
ble into  a  fluid;  susceptible  of  decomposi- 
tion or  decay. 

If  all  be  atoms,  how  then  should  the  gods 
Being  atomic  not  be  dissoluble  f  Temiyson. 
2.  That  may  be  disunited. 

Dissolubleness  (dis'so-lii-bl-nes),  n.  The 
(|uality  of  lieing  dissoluble. 

Dissolute  (dis'so-lut),  a.  [L.  dissolutus,  pp. 
of  fZi.sso«Do.  See  Dissolve.]  l.t  Enfeebled; 
relaxed.  Spenser.— 2.  Loose  in  behaviour 
and  morals;  given  to  vice  and  dissipation; 
wanton;  lewd;  luxin-ious;  debauched;  not 
under  the  restraints  of  law;  as,  a  dissolute 
man;  dissolute  company.  'A  wild  and  dis- 
solute soldier.'  Motletf.—'i.  Characterized  by 
dissoluteness;  devoted  to  pleasm-e  and  dis- 
sipation ;  as,  a  dissolute  life. — Si'N.  Un- 
curbed, imbridled,  disorderly,  wild,  wanton, 
luxurious,  vicious,  lewd,  rakish,  debauched. 

Dissolutedt  (dis's6-lut-ed),  p.  and  a.  Loos- 
ened ;  unconfined.  '  Dissoluted  hair.'  C. 
Smart. 

Dissolutely  (dis'so-mt-li),  adu  1.+  In  a  loose 
or  relaxed  manner;  so  as  to  loosen  or  set 
free. 

Then  were  the  prisons  dissolutely  freed 
Both  field  and  town  with  wretchedness  to  fill. 

Dryden. 

2.  In  a  moral  sense,  loosely;  wantonly;  in 
dissipation   or  debauchery;   without  re- 
straint; as,  to  live  dissolutely. 
Dissoluteness  (dis'so-liit-nes),  n.  Looseness 


of  manners  and  morals;  vicious  indulgence 
in  pleasure,  as  in  intemperance  and  de- 
bauchery; dissipation;  as,  dissoluteness  of 
life  or  manners.  '  Cliivalry  had  the  vices  of 
dissoluteness.'  Bancroft. 
Dissolution  (dis-s6-lvi'shon),  n.  [L.  dissolu- 
tio,  a  breaking  up,  a  loosening,  from  dis- 
solvo.  See  Dissolve.]  1.  The  act  of  dis- 
solving, liquefying,  or  changing  from  a  solid 
to  a  fluid  state  by  heat;  the  state  of  under- 
going liquefaction;  liquefaction;  a  melting; 
a  thawing;  as,  the  dissolution  of  snow  and 
ice,  which  converts  them  into  water. 

I  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter;  a  man  of  con- 
tinual dissolution  and  thaw.  Shak. 

2.  The  reduction  of  a  body  into  its  smallest 
parts,  or  into  very  minute  parts,  by  a  dis- 
solvent or  menstruum,  as  of  a  metal  by 
nitro-miu'iatic  acid,  or  of  salts  in  water. — 

3.  The  separation  of  the  parts  of  a  body  by 
natural  decomposition,  or  the  analysis  of 
the  natural  structure  of  mixed  bodies,  as  of 
animal  or  vegetal )le  substances;  decompo- 
sition.—  4.  t  The  substance  formed  by  dis- 
solving a  body  in  a  menstruum;  solution. 
Bacon.  —5.  Death;  the  separation  of  the  soul 
and  body. 

We  expected 
Immediate  dissolution,  which  we  thought 
Was  meant  by  death  that  day.  .'Ifilton. 

6.  Destruction;  the  separation  of  the  parts 
which  compose  a  connected  system  or  body; 
as,  the  dissolutioyi  oi  nature;  the  dissolution 
of  government.  'To  make  a  present  dissolu- 
tion of  the  world.'  Hooker. — 7.  The  break- 
ing up  of  an  assembly,  or  the  putting  an  end 
to  its  existence. 

Dissolution  is  the  civil  death  of  Parliament. 

Slackstofie. 

8.  t  The  act  of  relaxing  or  weakening;  ener- 
vation; looseness  or  laxity,  as  of  manners; 
dissipation;  dissoluteness.  '  A  universal  rfis- 
sohuion  of  manners.'  Atterbury. 

A  longing  after  sensual  pleasures  is  a  dissolution 
of  the  spirit  of  a  man.  and  makes  it  loose,  soft,  and 
wandering.  Jer.  Taylor. 

— Dissolution  of  the  blood,  in  med.  that  state 
of  the  blood  in  which  it  does  not  readily 
coagulate  on  its  cooling,  when  withdrawn 
from  the  body,  as  in  malignant  fevers. — 
Adjournment,  Recess,  Prorogation,  Dissolu- 
tion.  See  under  Adjournment. 

Dissolvability  {diz-zolv'a-bil"i-ti),  n.  Capa- 
bility of  being  dissolved;  solubility. 

Dissolvable  (diz-zolv'a-bl),  a.  [See  Dis- 
solve.] That  may  be  dissolved;  capable  of 
being  melted;  that  may  be  converted  into 
a  fluid;  as,  sugar  and  ice  are  dissolvable 
bodies. 

Dissolvableness  (diz-zolv'a-bl-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  dissolvable. 

Dissolve (diz-zolv'),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  dissolved; 
ppr.  dissolving.  [L.  dissolvo,  to  break  up,  to 
separate — dis,  asunder,  and  solvo,  to  loose, 
to  free.  See  Solve  ]  1.  To  melt;  to  liquefy; 
to  convert  from  a  solid  or  fixed  state  to  a 
fluid  state,  by  means  of  heat  or  moisture. 
To  dissolve  by  heat,  is  to  loosen  the  parts 
of  a  solid  body  and  render  them  fluid  or 
easily  movable.  Thus  ice  is  converted  into 
water  by  being  dissolved.  To  dissolve  in  a 
liquid,  is  to  separate  the  particles  of  a  solid 
substance,  and  cause  them  to  mix  with  the 
fluid;  or  to  reduce  a  solid  substance  into 
minute  particles  which  may  be  sustained 
in  that  fluid;  as,  water  dissolves  salt  and 
sugar. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  chemical  and  physi- 
cal solution:  in  the  former  case  the  substance  is  first 
altered  chemically  by  the  solvent,  and  the  new  body 
thus  formed  goes  into  solution;  in  the  latter,  the  sub- 
stance  dissolves  without  alteration  of  its  chemical 
nature.  Ferguson. 

2.  To  disunite;  to  break  up;  to  separate;  to 
loosen;  to  destroy  any  connected  system  or 
body;  to  put  an  end  to ;  as,  to  dissolve  a 
government;  to  dissolve  parliament;  to  dis- 
solve a  corporation. — 3.  To  loosen  morally; 
to  break;  as,  to  dissolve  an  alliance;  to  di's- 
solve  the  bonds  of  friendship. 

To  dissolve 

Allegiance  to  the  acknowledged  Power  supreme. 

Milton. 

4.  To  clear;  to  solve;  to  remove;  to  explain; 
to  resolve. 

Thou  canst  .  .  .  dissolve  doubts.        Dan.  v.  16. 
Dissolve  this  doubtful  riddle.  Massinger. 

5.  To  destroy  the  power  of ;  to  deprive  of 
force;  as,  to  dissolve  a  charm,  spell,  or  en- 
chantment. 

The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell, 

And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took.    Sir  IV.  Scott. 

6.  To  consume;  to  cause  to  vanish  or  perish; 
to  destroy,  as  by  fire. 

Thou  .  .  .  dissolvest  my  substance.    Job  xxx.  22. 


Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved, 
what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy 
conversation  and  godliness?  2  Pet.  iii.  11. 

7.  To  annul;  to  rescind;  as,  to  dissolve  an 
injunction. —Dissolved  blood,  blood  that 
does  not  readily  coagulate.  — Melt,  Dissolve, 
Thaw.  See  under  Melt. 
Dissolve  (diz-zolv'),  v.i.  1.  To  be  melted;  to 
be  converted  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state; 
as,  sugar  (ZtssoZwes  in  water.— 2.  To  sink  away; 
to  lose  strengtli  and  firmness.  'The  charm 
dissolves  apace.'  Shak.— 3.  To  melt  away 
in  pleasure;  to  become  soft  or  languid. — 

4.  To  fall  asunder;  to  crumble;  to  be  broken; 
to  waste  away;  to  perish;  to  be  decomposed; 
as,  a  govenmient  may  dissolve  by  its  own 
weight  or  extent;  flesh  dissolves  by  putre- 
faction. 

The  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  whicn  it  innerit  shall  dissolve.  Shak. 

5.  To  lose  physical  strength;  to  faint;  to  die. 

If  there  be  more,  more  woeful,  hold  it  in; 

For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve. 

Hearing  of  this.  Shak. 

6.  To  be  dismissed;  to  separate;  to  break  up; 
as,  tlie  council  dissolved. 

She,  ending,  waved  her  hands;  thereat  the  crowd. 
Muttering,  dissolved.  Tefinyson. 

Dissolvent  (diz-zolv'ent),  a.  Having  power 
to  melt  or  dissolve;  as,  the  dissolvent  juices 
of  tile  stomach. 

Dissolvent  (diz-zolv'ent),  n.  1.  Anything 
which  has  the  power  or  quality  of  melting 
or  converting  a  solid  sulistance  into  a  fluid, 
or  of  separating  the  parts  of  a  fixed  body 
so  that  they  mix  with  a  liquid;  as,  water  is 
a  dissolvent  of  salts  and  earths.  It  is  other- 
wise called   a  menstruum   or  solvent. — 

2.  That  which  dissolves,  breaks  up,  or 
loosens:  in  a  figurative  sense. 

The  secret  treaty  of  December  acted  as  an  imme- 
diate dissolvent  to  the  truce.  Motley. 

3.  In  med.  a  remedy  supposed  capable  of 
dissolving  concretions  in  the  body,  such  as 
calculi,  tubercles,  &c. 

Dissolver  (diz-zolv'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  dissolves  or  has  the  power  of  dissolv- 
ing; as,  heat  is  the  most  powerful  dissolver 
of  substances. 

Dissolviblet  (diz-zolv'i-bl),  a.  Liable  to  dis- 
solution. '  Man  .  .  of  his  nature  dis- 
solviblc.'   Sir  M.  Hale. 

Dissolving  (diz-zolv'ing),  p.  and  a.  Melting; 
making  or  becoming  liquid;  breaking  up; 
separating ;  vanishing.  —  Dissolving  views, 
views  painted  on  glass  slides,  which,  by  a 
particular  arrangement  and  manipulation 
of  two  magic  lanterns,  can  be  made  to  ap- 
pear and  vanisli  at  pleasure,  others  replac- 
ing them.  Thus,  one  view  apjiears  of  great 
size  and  with  great  distinctness  on  a  screen, 
and  then,  by  the  gradual  removal  of  the 
slide  from  the  focus,  it  gradually  becomes 
fainter  and  ultimately  vanishes;  while  an- 
other, faintly  at  first,  but  with  progressively 
increasing  intensity,  replaces  it.  There  are 
other  modes  of  producing  this  effect. 

Dissonance  (dis'so-nans),  ».  [Fr.  dissonance, 
from  L.  dissonantia,  discordance  —  dis, 
asunder,  and  sono,  to  sound.    See  SOUND.] 

1.  Discord;  a  mixture  or  union  of  harsh, 
inharmonious  sounds,  which  are  grating  or 
unpleasant  to  the  ear;  as,  the  dissonance  of 
notes  or  sounds. 

The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods. 

And  fill'd  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance.  Milton. 

2.  Disagreement;  incongruity ;  inconsistency. 

Milton. 

Dissonancyt(dis's6-nan-si),  ?i.  Discord;  dis- 
sonance; incongruity;  inconsistency.  'The 
ugliness  of  sin  and  the  dissonancy  of  it  unto 
reason.'   Jer.  Taylor. 

Dissonant  (dis'so-nant),  a.  1.  Discordant; 
harsli;  jarring;  unharmonious;  unpleasant 
to  the  ear;  as,  dissonant  notes  or  intervals. 
Dire  were  the  strain,  and  dissonant  to  sing. 

Thoynson. 

2.  Disagreeing ;  incongruous ;  as,  he  ad- 
vanced propositions  very  dissonant  from 
truth. 

When  (conscience)  reports  anything  dissonant  to 
these,  it  obliges  no  more  than  the  falsehood  reported 
by  it.  South. 

Dissoned.t        [Fr.]  Dissonant.  Chaucer. 

Disspirit,  v.t.    Same  as  Disjjirit. 

Dissuade  (cUs-swad'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
suaded; ppr.  dissuading.  [L.  dissuadeo,  to 
advise  against— dis,  priv. ,  and  suadeo,  to 
advise  or  incite  to  anything.]  1.  To  advise 
or  exhort  against;  to  attempt  to  draw  or 
divert  from  a  measure  by  reason  or  offering 
motives ;  as  the  minister  strongly  dis- 
siiaded  the  prince  from  adopting  the  mea- 
sure, but  his  arguments  were  not  success- 
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ful.  —  2.  To  divert  by  persuasion;  to  turn 
from  a  purpose  by  argument;  to  render 
averse. 

We  submit  to  Ccesar,  promisin,tj 
To  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  tlie  wliicli 
We  were  dissuaded  by  our  wiclced  queen.  Shak. 

3.  To  represent  as  unfit.  Improper,  or  dan- 
gerous. 

War,  therefore,  open  or  concealed,  alike 
My  voice  dissuades.  Milton. 

DiSSUader  (dis-swad'er),  n.  He  that  dis- 
suades; a  dehorter. 

Dissuasion  (dis-swii'zhon),  n.  1.  Advice  or 
exhortation  in  opposition  to  something;  the 
act  of  attempting,  by  reason  or  motives 
offered,  to  divert  from  a  purpose  or  mea- 
sure; dehortation.  'In  spite  of  all  the  dis- 
suasions of  his  friends.'  Boyle— 2.  A  dis- 
suasive motive.  [Rare.] 

Dissuasive  (ilis-swa'siv),  a.  Tending  to  dis- 
suade or  divert  from  a  measure  or  purpose; 
dehortatory.  'j^issMasiiie  reasonings.'  Abp. 
Seeker. 

Dissuasive  (dis-swa'siv),  n.  Reason,  argu- 
ment, or  counsel,  employed  to  deter  one 
from  a  measure  or  purpose;  that  which  is 
used  or  which  tends  to  divert  the  mind 
from  any  purpose  or  pursuit.  '  A  hearty 
dissuasive  from  .  .  .  the  practice  of  swear- 
ing and  cursing.'  Sharp. 

Dissuasively  (dis-swa'siv-li),  adv.  In  a  dis- 
suasive manner. 

Dissuasory  (dis-swa'so-ri),  n.  A  dissuasion. 

Tliis  virtuous  and  reasonable  person,  however,  lias 
ill  luck  in  all  his  diss7t,rsories.  Jeffrey. 

Dissuasory  (dis-swa'so-ri),  a.  Dissuasive. 
[Rare.] 

Dissunder  (dis-sun'der),  v.t.  [Preiix  dis, 
asunder,  and  sunder.\  To  separate;  to  rend. 
Chapman.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Dissweetent  (dis-swet'n),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  sioeeten.\  To  deprive  of  sweetness. 

By  excess  the  sweetest  comforts  will  be  diss-weeteiied. 

Bp.  Richardson. 

Dissyllabic  (dis-sil-lab'ik),  a.  Consisting  of 
two  syllables  only;  as,  a  dissyllabic  foot  in 
poetry. 

Dissyllabification  (dis-sil-lab'i-fi-ka"shon), 
n.  Act  of  forming  into  two  syllables. 

Dissyllabify  (dis-sil-lab'i-fi),  v.t.  To  form 
into  two  syllables. 

Dissyllabize  ( dis'sil-la-biz ),  v.t.   To  form 

into  or  express  in  two  syllables. 
Dissyllable  (dis'sil-la-bl),  n.  [Gr.  dis,  double 

or  twice,  and  syllabi,  a  syllable.]   A  word 

consisting  of  two  syllables  only;  as,  paper, 

whiteness,  virtue. 

Dissympathy  (dis-sim'pa-thi"),  ?!,.  [Prefix 
dis,  priv.,  and  sympathy.]  Want  of  sym- 
pathy or  interest;  indifference.  [Rare.] 

Distackle  (dis-tak'l),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis.  priv., 
and  tackle.}   To  divest  of  tackle  or  rigging. 

Distad  (dis' tad),  adv.  In  anat.  away  from 
the  centre;  towards  the  far  extremity;  to- 
wards the  distal  aspect  of  the  body. 

DistafT  (dis'taf),  n.  pi.  DistafTs  (dis'tafs), 
very  rarely  Distaves  (dis'tavz).  [A.  Sax. 
distcef,  from  sfn^Tand  an  old  word  signify- 
ing tow  or  flax,  seen  in  the  O.  E.  disc,  to  put 
the  flax  on  the  distaff;  allied  to  L.G.  diesse, 
the  bunch  of  flax  on  the  distaff ;  G.  dusse, 
tow,  oakum.  ]  1.  The  staff  to  which  a  bunch 
of  flax  or  tow  is  tied,  and  from  which  the 
thread  is  drawn. 

The  loaded  disiaff'm  the  left  hand  placed, 
With  sponjjy  coils  of  snow-white  wool  was  graced; 
From  these  the  riefht  hand  lengthening-  fibres  drew. 
Which  into  thread  'neath  nimble  fingers  grew. 

Trans,  of  CatiUlus. 
He's  so  below  a  beating  that  the  women  find  him 
not  worthy  of  their  distaves,  and  to  hang  him  were 
to  cast  away  a  rope.  Bcati.  &•  Fl. 

2.  ¥i(j.  a  woman,  or  the  female  sex. 

His  crown  usurped,  a  distaff  on  the  throne.  Dryden. 

DistafF-tMstle  (dis'taf-this-1),  n.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  Carthamiis  alatus,  a  composite 
plant. 

Distain  (dis-tan'),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  desteindre,  Fr. 
diiteindre,  to  cause  anything  to  lose  its 
colour — des  for  L.  dis,  priv.,  and  teindre, 
from  L.  tingere,  to  stain.]  1.  To  stain;  to 
tinge  with  any  different  colour  from  the 
natural  or  proper  one;  to  discolour;  as,  a 
sword  distained  with  blood. 
Place  on  their  heads  that  crown  distain'd  Mviih  gore. 

Pope. 

2.  To  blot;  to  sully;  to  defile;  to  tarnish. 

She  distained  her  honourable  blood.  Spejcser. 
The  %vorthiness  of  praise  distains  his  worth.  Shak. 

3.  t  To  take  away  the  colour  of,  and  hence  to 
weaken  the  effect  of  by  comparison;  to  cause 
to  pale;  to  outvie. 

And  thou  Tisbe,  that  hast  of  love  such  pain. 
My  lady  commeth,  that  all  this  may  distain. 

Chancer. 


Distal  (dis'tal),  a.  [From  distant:  formed  on 
the  type  of  central.]  In  anat.  hot.  and  zool. 
applied  to  the  end  of  a  bone,  limb,  or  organ 
farthest  removed  from  the  point  of  attacli- 
ment  or  insertion,  or  to  the  quickly-growing 
end  of  the  organism  of  a  hydrozoon;  situ- 
ated away  from  or  at  the  extremity  most 
distant  from  the  centre;  as,  the  distal  aspect 
of  a  bone. 

Distally  (dis'tal-li),  adv.  Towards  the  distal 
end;  towards  the  extremity;  remotely. 

Distance  (dis'tans),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  distantia,  a 
standing  apart,  distance,  from  disto,  to 
stand  apart— dis,  apart,  and  sto,  to  stand.] 

I.  An  interval  or  space  between  two  objects; 
the  length  of  the  shortest  line  which  inter- 
venes between  two  tilings  that  are  separate ; 
as,  a  great  or  small  distance. — 2.  Remote- 
ness of  place;  a  remote  place:  often  with  nf. 

'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue.  Cavipbell. 
He  waits  at  distance  till  he  hears  from  Cato. 

yiddison. 

3.  Space  of  time;  any  indefinite  length  of 
time,  past  or  future,  intervening  between 
two  periods  or  events;  as,  the  distance  of  an 
hour,  of  a  year,  of  an  age. 

Where  was  he, 
So  blunt  in  memory,  so  old  at  heart, 
At  such  a  distance  from  his  youth  in  grief. 
That,  having  seen,  forgot?  Touiyson. 

i.  Ideal  space  or  separation. 

Qualities  that  affect  our  senses  are,  in  the  things 
themselves,  so  united  and  blended,  tliat  there  is  no 
distance  between  them.  Locke. 

5.  Contrariety;  opposition. 

Banquo  was  your  enemy. 
So  he  is  mine,  and  in  such  bloody  distajtce.  Shak. 

6.  The  remoteness  which  respect  requires: 
often  preceded  by  thy,  his,  her,  your,  their; 
as,  keep  your  distance;  hence,  respect. 

I  hope  your  modesty 
Will  know  what  dista7ice  to  the  crown  is  due. 

Drydeii. 

'Tis  by  respect  and  distance  that  authority  is 
upheld.  Atterbnry. 

7.  The  remoteness  or  reserve  which  one  as- 
sumes from  being  offended,  from  dislike, 
etc.:  often  preceded  by  my,  our,  &c. ;  as,  I 
will  keep  my  distance  from  that  fellow; 
hence,  reserve;  coldness;  alienation  of  heart. 

On  the  part  of  heaven. 
Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaste.  Milton. 

8.  Remoteness  in  succession  or  relation; 
as,  the  distance  between  a  descendant  and 
his  ancestor. — 9.  In  music,  the  interval  be- 
tween two  notes;  as,  the  distance  of  a  fourth 
or  seventh. — 10.  In  horse-racing,  a  length  of 
240  yards  from  the  winning-post,  at  which 
point  is  placed  the  distance-post.  If  any 
horse  has  not  reached  this  distance-post 
before  the  first  horse  in  that  heat  has 
reached  the  winning-post,  such  horse  is  dis- 
tanced, and  disqualified  for  running  again 
during  that  race. 

This  was  the  horse  that  ran  the  whole  field  out  of 
distance.  L'  Estrayii^e. 

II.  Milit.  space  between  bodies  of  troops 
measured  from  front  to  rear.  Goodrich. — 
Mean  distance  of  the  planets,  in  astron.  a 
mean  between  their  aphelion  and  perihelion 
distances.  See  Aphelion,  Perihelion.— 
Proportional  distances  of  the  planets,  the 
distances  of  the  several  planets  from  the  sun, 
compared  with  the  distance  of  any  one  of 
them  considered  as  unity. — Real  distances, 
the  absolute  distances  of  those  bodies  as 
compared  with  any  terrestrial  measure,  as 
miles,  leagues,  &c. — Law  of  distances,  a  law 
observed  by  Prof.  Bode  of  Berlin,  thus  ex- 
pressed :  '  The  intervals  between  the  planet- 
ary orbits  go  on  doubling  as  we  recede 
from  the  sun,  or  nearly  so.' — Curtate  dis- 
tance. See  CVK'CA'CE.— Accessible  distances, 
such  distances  as  may  be  measured  by  the 
application  of  any  lineal  measure. — Inacces- 
sible distances,  such  as  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  acplication  of  any  lineal  measure, 
but  by -ifieans  of  angles  and  trigonometrical 
rules  and  formulaj. — Apparent  distance. 
See  Apparent. — Meridian  distance.  See 
Meridian. — Line  of  distance,  in  persp.  a 
straight    line  drawn 

from  the  eye  to  the  / 

principal  point  of  tlie  a./   

plane.  —  Point  of  dis-     |      '  — 
tance,  in  persp.  that  — ---^ 

point  in  the  horizontal  bV  

line  which  is  at  the  \ 

same  distance  from  the  \ 

principal  point  as  the      Angular  Distance. 

eye  is  from  the  same. 

— Angular  distance,  the  angle  of  separation 

which  the  directions  of  two  bodies  include. 


Thus,  if  the  spectator's  eye  be  at  any  point 
O,  and  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  that 
point  to  two  objects  A  and  B  separated  from 
each  other,  the  angle  aob  contained  by 
these  lines  is  called  the  angtdar  distance  of 
the  two  objects.  In  the  apparent  sphere  of 
the  heavens  distance  always  means  angular 
distance.  The  term  apparent  distance  is 
frequently  applied  in  the  same  case. 
Distance  (dis'tans),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
tanced; ppr.  distancing.  1.  To  place  at  a 
distance  or  remote. 

I  heard  nothing  thereof  at  Oxford,  being  then 
sixty  miles  distanced  thence.  Fuller. 

2.  In  racing,  to  leave  behind  in  a  race;  to 
win  the  race  by  a  great  superiority;  more 
specifically,  to  overcome  in  a  race  by  at  least 
the  space  between  the  distance  and  winning 
posts.  —  3.  To  leave  at  a  great  distance  be- 
hind; to  outdo;  to  excel  greatly. 

He  distajiced  the  most  skilful  of  his  cotemporaries. 

jMilner. 

4.  To  cause  to  appear  at  a  distance;  to  cause 
to  appear  remote.    [Rare.  ] 

His  peculiar  art  oi  distajicijig  an  object  to  aggran- 
dize his  space.  //.  Miller. 

Distance-signal  (dis'tans-sig-nal),  n.  In 
rail,  the  most  distant  of  the  series  of  signals 
under  the  control  of  a  signal-man. 

Distancyt  (dis'tan-si),  n.  Distance. 

Distant  (dis'tant),  a.  [L.  distans,  standing 
apart,  ppr.  of  disfo.  See  Distance.]  1.  Sep- 
arate; apart,  the  intervening  space  being  of 
any  indefinite  extent;  as,  one  point  may  be 
less  than  a  line  or  a  hair's  breadth  distant 
from  another ;  Saturn  is  supposed  to  be 
nearly  900,000,000  milesd(S^((*!^  from  the  sun. 

2.  Remote;  as,  (a)  in  place;  as,  a  distant 
object  appears  under  a  small  angle.  (6)  In 
time,  past  or  future;  as,  a  distant  age  or 
period  of  the  world,  (c)  In  the  line  of 
succession  or  descent,  indefinitely ;  as,  a 
distant  descendant;  a  distant  ancestor; 
distant  postei'ity.  (d)  In  natural  connec- 
tion or  consanguinity;  as,  a  distant  rela- 
tion; distant  kindred;  a  distant  collateral 
line,  (e)  In  kind  or  nature ;  hence,  not 
allied;  not  agreeing  with  or  in  conformity 
to;  as,  practice  very  distoni  from  principles 
or  profession. 

What  besides  this  unhappy  servility  to  custom  can 
reconcile  men  that  own  Christianity  to  a  practice  so 
widely  distant  from  it  ?   Government  of  the  Tong^ue. 

(/)  In  view  or  prospect ;  hence,  not  very 
likely  to  be  realized;  slight;  faint;  as,  a  dis- 
tant glimpse;  a  distant  hope  or  prospect, 
(j/)  In  connection;  hence,  slight;  faint;  as, 
a  distant  idea ;   a  distant  resemblance. 

3.  Sounding  remote  or  as  if  remote;  sound- 
ing faintly. 

The  boy's  cry  came  to  her  from  the  field. 
More  and  more  distant.  Tennyson. 

4.  Indirect ;  not  obvious  or  plain.  '  In 
modest  terms  and  distant  \>\\ra%es,.'  Addison. 

5.  Not  cordial;  characterized  by  haughti- 
ness, coldness,  indifference,  or  disrespect; 
reserved;  shy;  as,  tlie  manners  of  a  person 
are  distant. 

He  passed  me  with  a  distant  bow.  Goldsmith. 

Syn.  Separate,  remote,  removed,  apart,  far, 
slight,  faint,  indirect,  indistinct,  shy,  cold, 
haughty,  cool. 

Distantialt  (dis-tan'shi-al),  a.  Remote  in 
place;  distant. 

Distantly  (dis'tant-li),  adv.  Remotely ;  at 
a  distance;  with  reserve. 

Distaste  (dis-tasf),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  taste.]  1.  Aversion  of  the  taste;  dislike 
of  food  or  drink;  disrelish;  disgust,  or  a 
slight  degree  of  it. — 2.  Discomfort;  uneasi- 
ness. 

Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and  distastes, 
and  adversity  is  not  without  comfort  and  hopes. 

Bacon. 

3.  Dislike ;  displeasure ;  alienation  of  affec- 
tion. * 

On  the  part  of  Heaven 
Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaste.  Milton. 

Syn.  Disrelish,  disinclination,  dislike,  dis- 
pleasure, dissatisfaction,  disgust. 
Distaste  (dis-tasf),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  distasted; 
ppr.  distasting.    1.  To  disrelish;  to  dislike; 
to  loathe;  as,  to  distaste  drags  or  poisons. — 

2.  To  offend;  to  disgust;  to  vex;  to  displease; 
to  sour.  '  Suitors  are  so  distasted  with  de- 
lays and  abuses.'  Bacon. 

He  thought  it  no  policy  to  distaste  the  English  or 
Irish,  but  sought  to  please  them.  Davies. 

3.  To  spoil  the  taste  or  relish  of;  to  change 
to  the  worse;  to  corrupt. 

Her  brain-sick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel. 
Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engaged 
To  make  it  gracious.  Shak. 

[Rare  in  all  its  senses.  ] 


ch,  cTiain;     6h,  Sc.  locft;     g,  ^o;  j.job; 


li,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  azure. — See  KEY. 
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Distasteful  (cUs-tast'ftil),  a.  1.  Nauseous; 
unpleasant  or  disgusting  to  the  taste.  —2.  Of- 
fensive; displeasing;  as,  a  distasteful  truth. 
3.  Indicating  distaste,  dissatisfaction,  or  dis- 
like; repulsive;  malevolent.  'Distasteful 
looks.'  SJialc.  —  Syn.  Nauseous,  offensive, 
displeasing,  dissatisfactory. 

Distastefully  (dis-tast'ful-li),  adv.  In  a 
displeasing  or  offensive  nianner. 

Distastefulness  (dis-tast'ful-nes),  n.  Dis- 
agreeableness;  dislike. 

Distastive  (dis-tast'iv),  n.  That  which  gives 
disrelish  or  aversion. 

Distasturet  (dis-tast'ur),  n.  The  state  of 
being  displeased,  dissatisfied,  or  vexed. 
Speed. 

Distemper  (dis-tem'per),  n.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  temper.}  1.  An  undue  or  unnatural 
temper,  or  disproportionate  mixture  of  parts. 
Hence— 2,  Disease;  malady;  indisposition; 
any  morbid  state  of  an  animal  body  or  of 
any  part  of  it;  a  state  in  which  the  animal 
economy  is  deranged  or  imperfectly  carried 
on:  most  commonly  applied  to  the  diseases 
of  brutes. 

Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast  he  died, 

But  fell  like  autumn  fruit  that  mellowed  long. 

Dryden. 

Specifically— 3.  A  disease  of  young  dogs,  com- 
monly considered  as  a  catarrhal  disorder, 
and  in  general  characterized  by  a  running 
from  the  nose  and  eyes  as  one  of  the  first  and 
leading  symptoms;  it  is  usually  accompanied 
by  a  short  dry  cough,  and  succeeded  by 
wasting  of  the  flesh,  and  loss  of  strength  and 
spirits. — 4.1  Want  of  due  temperature:  ap- 
plied to  climate;  extreme  weather,  whether 
hot  or  cold. 

Countries  under  the  tropic  of  a  distemper  unin- 
habitable. Raleigh. 

5.  Bad  constitution  of  the  mind ;  undue 
predominance  of  a  passion  or  appetite.— 

6.  t  Want  of  due  balance  of  parts  or  opposite 
qualities  and  principles. 

Temper  and  diste}nper  (of  empire)  consist  of  con- 
traries. Bacon. 

7.  t  111  humour;  bad  temper. 

I  was  not  forgetful  of  those  sparks,  which  some 
men's  distempers  formerly  studied  to  kindle  in  parlia- 
ment. Eikon  Basitike. 

8.  Political  disorder ;  tumult.     Waller.  — 

9.  Uneasiness. 

There  is  a  sickness 
Which  puts  some  of  us  in  disteinper.  Shak. 

SYN.  Disorder,  disease,  sickness,  malady,  in- 
disposition. 

Distemper  (dis-tem'per),  n.  [It.  distempe- 
rare,  to  dissolve  or  mix  with  liquid.]  In 
painting,  (a)  a  preparation  of  opaque  colour, 
ground  with  size  and  water;  tempera.  (&)  A 
kind  of  painting  in  which  the  pigments  are 
mixed  with  size,  and  chiefly  used  for  scene- 
painting  and  interior  decoration.  Spelled 
also  Destcinper. 

Distemper  (dis-tem'per),  ii  t.  1. 1  To  change 
the  due  proportions  or  temper  of. 

The  fourthe  is.  whan  thurgh  the  gret  abundance 
of  his  mete,  the  llumours  in  his  body  ben  distetn- 
pered.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  disease ;  to  disorder;  to  derange  the 
functions  of  the  body  or  mind.— 3.  'lo  de- 
prive of  temper  or  moderation;  to  ruffle;  to 
disturb. 

Strange  that  this  Monviedro 
Should  have  the  power  so  to  distejnper  me. 

Coleridge. 

1.  To  make  disaffected,  Ill-humoured,  or 
malignant.— 5.  To  disorder  the  intellect  of; 
to  intoxicate.  Massinger. 

Distemper  (dis-tem'per),  v.t.  [See  DlSTEjr- 
PER,  a  kind  of  painting.]  To  make  into  dis- 
temper. 'Distempering  the  colours  with 
ox-gall.'  Petty. 

Distemperancet  (dis-tem'per-ans),  n.  Dis- 

tcmiicniture. 

Tluy  (uiu.itb)  annoy  the  body  in  causing  distem- 
pera  lice.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Distemperate  (dis-tem'per-at),  a.  1.  Immo- 
derate.  [Rare.  ] 

Aquinas  objecteth  x\iQ  distemperale'he?Lt,  which  he 
supposes  to  be  in  all  places  directly  under  the  sun. 

Raleigh. 

2.  +  Diseased;  disordered. 

Thou  hast  thy  brain  distemperate  and  out  of  rule. 

Wodroephe, 

Distemperature  (dis-tem'per-a-tur),  n. 
1.  Bad  tciiipfratiire;  intemperateness;  excess 
of  heat  or  cold,  or  of  other  qualities ;  a 
noxious  state;  as,  the  distemperature  of  the 
climate.  'The  distempemture  of  the  air.' 
Abbot. — 2.  Violent  tiimultuousness;  outrage- 
ousness.— 3.  Perturbation  of  mind.  'Sprink- 
led a  little  patience  on  the  heat  of  his  dis- 
temperature.' Sir  W.  Scott.  — i.  Confusion; 
commixture  of  contrarieties;  loss  of  regu- 


larity; disorder. —  6.  Illness;  indisposition. 
'  Pale  distemperatures  and  foes  to  Hie.'  Shak. 
Distempered  (dis-tem'perd),  p.  andn.  1.  Dis- 
eased in  body  or  disordered  in  mind;  as,  a 
distempered  body;  a  distempered  limb;  a 
distempered  head  or  brain. — 2.  Put  out  of 
temper  ;  disturbed ;  ruffled ;  ill-humoured. 
The  king  is  marvellous  distempered.  Shak. 

3.  Deprived  of  temper  or  moderation;  im- 
moderate ;  as.  distempered  zeal. — 4.  Dis- 
ordered; biased;  prejudiced;  perverted;  as, 
minds  distempered  by  interest  or  passion. 

The  imagination,  when  completely  distempered, 
is  the  most  incurable  of  all  disordered  f.iculties. 

Biickuiinsler. 

5.  Disaffected;  made  malevolent.  ' Distem- 
pered \ori\%.'  Shale. 

Distemperedness  ( dis- tern 'perd-nes),  n. 

State  of  being  distempered. 
Distemperment  t  (dis -tem'per-ment),  n. 

Distempered  state ;  distemperature.  Fel- 

tliam. 

Distend  (dis-tend'),  v.t.  [L.  distendo,  to 
stretcli  asunder,  stretch  out — dis,  asunder, 
and  tendo,  to  tend,  to  stretch,  from  the  root 
of  teneo,  to  hold,  seen  in  Gr.  teind,  to 
stretch.  ]  1.  To  stretch  or  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions; to  dilate;  to  enlarge;  to  expand;  to 
swell;  as,  to  distend  a  bladder;  to  distend 
the  lungs. 

The  effect  of  such  a  mass  of  garbage  is  to  distend 
the  stomach.  Prichard. 
How  such  ideas  of  the  Almighty's  power 
(Ideas  not  absurd)  distend  the  thought !  y'oiing. 

2.  t  To  spread  apart;  as,  to  distend  the  legs. 

3.  To  stretch  out  in  length;  to  extend. 

Upon  the  earth  my  body  I  distend.  Stirling. 
What  mean  these  coloured  streaks  in  heaven  dis- 
tended I  Milton. 

Syn.  To  dilate,  expand,  enlarge,  swell. 
Distend  (dis-tend'),  v.i.  To  become  inflated 
or  distended;  to  swell. 

And  now  his  heart  disteyids  with  pride.  Milton. 

Distensibillty  (dis-tens'i-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  or  capacity  of  being  distensible. 

Distensible  (dis-tens'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
lieiiig  distended  or  dilated. 

Distension  (dis-ten'shon),  n.  Same  as  dis- 
tention (which  see). 

Distensive  (dis-tens'iv),  a.  1.  That  may  be 
distended.— 2.  That  distends. 

Distentt  (dis-tenf),  a.    Spread;  distended. 

Some  others  were  new  driven,  and  diste?it 
Into  great  ingowes  and  to  wedges  square. 

Spenser. 

Distentt  (dis-tenf),  n.  Breadth. 

Distention  (dis-ten'shon),  n.  [L.  distentio, 
a  stretching  out,  from  distendo.  See  Dis- 
tend.] 1.  The  act  of  distending;  the  act  of 
stretching  in  breadth  or  in  all  directions; 
the  state  of  being  distended;  as,  the  disten- 
tion of  the  lungs  or  bowels. — 2.  Breadth; 
extent  or  space  occupied  by  the  thing  dis- 
tended.-—3.  The  act  of  spreading  or  setting 
apart. 

Our  legs  do  labour  more  in  elevation  than  disten- 
tion. Sir  H.  It  'otton. 

Distert  (dis-tfei'O,  v.t.  [L.  dis,  asunder,  and 
terra,  the  earth.  ]  To  banish  from  a  coimtry. 

(The  Jews)  were  all  suddenly  distcrred  and  exter- 
minated. Howell. 

Disterminatet  (dis-ter'min-at),  a.  [L.  dis- 
terininatus,  pp.  of  distermino,  distermina- 
tum,  to  separate  by  a  boundary — dis,  asun- 
der, and  termim(s,  a  boundary.]  Separated 
by  bounds.    Bp.  Hall. 

Distermination  t  (dis-tei-'min-a"shon),  n. 
Separation. 

Disthene  (di'sthen),  re.  [Gr.  dis,  two,  and 
sthcno.<;,  force.  ]  Kyanite;  a  mineral  so  called 
by  Haiiy,  on  account  of  its  unequal  hard- 
ness, and  because  its  crystals  have  the  pro- 
perty of  being  electrified  both  positively  and 
negatively. 

Disthrone.t  Disthronizet  (dis-thron',  dis- 

thron'iz),  v.t.  To  dethrone.  'Vigent  him 
disthronized.'  Spenser. 

Nothing  can  possibly  disthrone  them,  but  that 
which  cast  the  angels  from  heaven,  and  man  out  of 
paradise.  Smith. 

Distich  (dis'tik),  n.  [Gr.  distiehon,  a  distich 
— di  for  dis,  twice,  and  stichos,  a  row,  a  line 
of  writing,  a  verse.]  A  couplet;  a  couple  of 
verses  or  poetic  linesmaking  complete  sense; 
an  epigram  of  two  verses. 

Disticlious,  Distich  (dis'tik-us,  dis'tik),  a. 
Having  two  rows,  or  disposed  in  two  rows, 
as  the  grains  in  an  ear  of  barley,  and  the 
fiorets  in  a  spikelet  of  quaking-grass.  Dis- 
tichous spike,  a  spike  having  all  the  flowers 
pointing  two  ways. 

Distil  (dis-til'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  distilled;  ppr. 
distilling.    [Fr.  distiller,  from  L.  destillo,  to 


trickle  down,  to  distil — de,  down,  and  stillo, 
to  drop,  from  stilla,  a  drop,  probably  con- 
nected with  stiria,  a  frozen  drop  or  icicle.] 

1.  To  drop;  to  fall  in  drops. 

Soft  showers  distilled,  and  suns  grew  warm  in  vain. 

Pope. 

2.  To  flow  gently  or  in  a  small  stream. 

The  Euphrates  distilleth  out  of  the  mountains  of 
Armenia.  Raleigh. 

3.  To  use  a  still;  to  practise  distillation. 
Distil  (dis-til'),  v.  t.  1.  To  yield  or  give  forth, 

as  a  still;  to  let  fall  in  drops;  to  drop. 

The  drowsy  Iiours,  dispensers  of  all  good, 
O'er  the  mute  city  stole  with  folded  wings. 
Distilling  odours  on  me  as  they  went 
To  greet  their  fairer  sisters  of  the  East. 

Tennysojt. 
The  dew  which  on  the  tender  grass 
The  evening  had  distilled.  Drayto7t. 

2.  To  obtain  or  extract  by  the  process  of 
distillation;  as,  to  distil  brandy  from  wine. 

3.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  distillation; 
to  rectify;  to  purify;  as,  to  distil  molasses; 
to  distil  water. — 4.  To  dissolve  or  melt. 
[Rare.  ] 

Swords  by  the  lightning's  subtle  force  distilled. 

Addison. 

Distillable  (dis-til'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
distilled;  fit  for  distillation. 

Distillate  (dis-til'at),  n.  In  ehem..  a  fluid 
distilled,  and  found  in  the  receiver  of  a  dis- 
tilling apparatus. 

Distillation  (dis-til-a'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  falling  in  drops,  or  the  act  of  pouring  or 
throwing  down  in  drops. — 2.  The  volatiliza- 
tion and  subsequent  condensation  of  a  liquid 
by  means  of  an  alembic,  or  still  and  refriger- 
atory, or  of  a  retort  and  receiver;  the  oper- 
ation of  extracting  spirit  from  a  substance 
by  evaporation  and  condensation;  rectifica- 
tion. In  the  commercial  language  of  this 
country  distillation  means  the  manufacture 
of  intoxicating  spirits,  under  which  are  com- 
prehended the  four  processes  of  mashing 
tlie  vegetable  materials,  cooling  the  worts, 
exciting  the  vinous  .fermentation,  and  sepa- 
rating, by  a  peculiar  vessel  called  a  still,  the 
alcohol,  combined  with  more  or  less  water. 
The  most  common  method  of  conducting 
the  process  of  distillation  consists  in  placing 
the  liquid  to  be  distilled  in  a  copper  vessel 
called  the  still,  having  a  movable  head  from 
which  proceeds  a  coiled  tube  called  tlie 
loorm  that  passes  through  water  constantly 
kept  cold.  Heat  being  applied  to  the  still, 
the  liquid  in  it  is  volatilized  and  rises  in 
vapour  into  the  head  of  the  still,  whence 
passing  down  the  curved  tube  or  woi'm  it 
becomes  condensed  by  the  cold  water,  and 
makes  its  exit  in  a  liquid  state.  This  liquid 
consists  of  alcohol  mixed  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  water.  It  then  undergoes  the  process 
of  rectification,  in  which  the  spirit  is  concen- 
trated and  purified  principally  by  means  of 
re-distillation.  Distillation  is  of  great  im- 
portance, not  only  in  obtaining  spirituous 
liquors,  but  also  in  procuring  essences,  essen- 
tial oils,  (fee.  In  practical  chemistry  it  is 
indispensably  necessary.— Z>c.s<™c<j»e  distil- 
lation. See  Destructive.— Drj/  distillation, 
a  term  applied  to  the  distillation  of  sub- 
stances per  se,  or  without  the  addition  of 
water.— 3.  The  substance  extracted  by  dis- 
tiUing. 

I  suffered  the  pangs  of  an  egregious  death,  to  be 
stopt  in,  like  a  strong  distillation,  with  stinking 
clothes.  Shak. 

4.  That  which  falls  in  drops.  Johnson. 
Distillatory  (dis-til'a-to-ri),  a.  Belonging 

to  distillation,  used  for  distilling;  as,  distil- 
latory vessels. 

Distiilatory  (dis-til'a-to-ri),  n.  1.  An  appa- 
ratus used  in  distillation;  a  still.— 2.  In  her. 
a  charge  borne  by  the  Distillers'  Company, 
and  usually  blazoned  'a  distillatory  double 
armed,  on  a  fire,  with  two  worms  and  bolt- 
receivers.'    Called  also  Limbeck. 

Distiller  (dis-til'er),  n.  One  who  distils;  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  extract  spirit  by 
distillation. 

Distillery  (dis-til'e-ri),  n.  1.  The  act  or  art 
of  distilling.  [Rare.]— 2.  The  building  and 
works  where  distillation  is  carried  on. 

Distilment  (dis-til'ment),  n.  That  which  is 
drawn  by  distillation.  [Rare.] 

In  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment.  Shak. 

Distinct  (dis-tingkf),  a.  [L.  distinctus,  pp. 
of  dktinguo.  See  Distinguish.]  1.  Having 
the  difference  marked;  separated  or  distin- 
guished by  a  visible  sign,  or  by  a  note  or 
mark;  marked  out;  specified. 

Dominion  hold 
Over  all  things  that  move  on  th'  earth. 
Wherever  thus  created,  fur  no  place 
Is  yet  distinct  by  name.  Milton. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     u.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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2.  Different;  separate;  not  the  same  in  num- 
ber or  kind;  as,  he  is  known  by  distinct 
titles. 

To  offend  and  judge  are  disti7tct  offices.  Shak. 

3.  Separate  in  place;  not  conjunct. 

The  two  armies  which  marched  out  togfether  should 
afterward  be  distinct.  ClareitdoJi. 

1.  So  separated  or  distinguished  as  not  to  be 
confounded  with  any  other  thing;  clear;  not 
confused;  as,  to  reason  correctly  we  must 
have  distinct  ideas. 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sat  side  by  side,  full  summ'd  in  all  their  powers  .  .  . 

Distinct  in  individualities, 

But  like  each  other  ev'n  as  those  who  love. 

Teiinysojt. 

5.t  Spotted;  variegated. 

Tempestuous  fell 
His  arrows  from  the  fourfold-visag'd  four. 
Distinct  with  eyes.  Miitoti. 

Stn.  Separate,  different,  disjoined,  dis- 
united, well-marked,  clear,  plain,  obvious. 

Distinct,!  ».<•    To  distinguisli.  Chaucer. 

Distinction (dis-tingk'shon),n.  {L.distinctio, 
a  marking  off,  distinction,  from  distinguo. 
See  Distinguish.]  1.  The  act  of  separating 
or  distinguishing;  separation;  division.  'The 
distinction  of  tragedy  into  acts.'  Drydcn. 

Standards  and  gonfalons  .  .  . 

Stream  in  the  air.  and  for  distinction  serve 

Of  hierarchies,  of  orders  and  degrees.  Milton. 

2.  A  note  or  mark  of  difference;  as,  the  only 
distinction  between  the  two  is  the  colour. — 

3.  Distinguisliing  quality;  a  separation  or 
disagreement  in  kind  or  qualities,  by  which 
one  thing  is  knoAvn  from  another;  as,  a  dis- 
tinction between  matter  and  spirit;  a  dli- 
tinction  between  tlie  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms;  a  distinction  between  good  and 
evil,  right  and  wrong,  between  sound  rea- 
soning and  sopliistry. 

If  he  does  really  think  that  there  is  no  disti>iction 
between  virtue  and  vice,  why,  sir,  when  he  leaves 
our  houses,  let  us  count  our  spoons. 

BosTveU's  Johnson. 

4.  Difference  regarded ;  regard  to  distin- 
guisliing characteristics  or  circumstances; 
as  in  tlie  phrase,  wiiliotit  distinction,  which 
denotes  promiscuously,  indiscriminately,  all 
together,  alike. 

Maids,  women,  wives,  roit/iont  distinction,  fall. 

D?-j'deft. 

5.  The  power  of  distinguishing  in  what  re- 
spect two  things  differ;  discrimination;  dis- 
cernment ;  judgment. 

She  (Nature)  left  the  eye  distinctioji,  to  cull  out 
The  one  from  ttie  other.  Bean.  &'  Fl. 

6.  Eminence;  superiority;  elevation  of  rank 
in  society,  or  elevation  of  character;  hon- 
ourable estimation;  as,  men  who  hold  a  higli 
rank  by  birtli  or  office,  and  men  who  are 
eminent  for  their  talents,  services,  or  worth, 
are  called  men  of  distinction,  as  being  raised 
above  others  by  positive  institutions  or  by 
reputation.  —7.  That  wliich  confers  or  marks 
eminence  or  superiority;  office,  rank,  or 
public  favour.  '  Loaded  with  literary  dis- 
tinctions.' Ilacaulaij.—SYN.  Division,  dif- 
ference, separation,  discernment,  discrimi- 
nation, rank,  note,  eminence. 

Distinctive  (dis-tingkt'iv),  a.  l.  That  marks 
distinction  or  difference ;  as,  distinctive 
names  or  titles.  '  The  distinctive  character 
of  the  war.'  Burke.— 2.  Having  the  power 
to  distinguisli  and  discern. 

Credulous  and  vulgar  auditors  readily  believe  it, 
and  the  more  judicious  and  distinctive  heads  do  not 
reject  it.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Distinctively  (dis-tingkt'iv-li),  adv.  With 
distinction;  plainly. 

Distinctiveness  (dis-tingkt'iv-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  distinctive;  distinc- 
tive character;  peculiar  or  special  individu- 
ality. 

But  the  effort  to  add  any  other  qualities  to  this 
refreshing  one  instantly  takes  away  the  distincti-ve- 
ness.  and  therefore  the  exact  character  to  be  enjoyed 
in  its  appeal  to  a  particular  humour  in  us.  Riisbin. 

Distinctly  (dis-tlngkt'li),  adv.  1.  With  dis- 
tinctness; not  confusedly;  without  the  blend- 
ing of  one  part  or  thing  with  another;  as,  a 
proposition  distinctly  understood;  a  figure 
distinctly  defined.  Hence— 2.  Clearly;  plain- 
ly. '  The  object  I  coukl  first  distinctly  view.' 
Dry  den. — 3.  Separately;  in  different  places. 

Sometimes  I'd  divide 
And  burn  in  many  places;  on  the  topmast. 
The  yards  and  bowsprit  would  I  flame  distinctly. 

Shak. 

4.  t  With  meaning ;  intelligibly ;  signifi- 
cantly. 

Thou  dost  snore  distinctly;  there's  meaning  in  thy 
snores.  Shak. 

Stn.  Clearly,  explicitly,  definitely,  precisely, 
plainly,  obviously. 


Distinctness  (dis-tingkt'nes),  n.  1.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  distinct;  a  separa- 
tion or  difference  tliat  prevents  confusion 
of  parts  or  tilings;  as,  tlie  distinctness  of  two 
ideas  or  of  distant  objects.  'The  soul's  dis- 
tinctness from  the  body. '  Cudivorth.  — 2.  Nice 
discrimination;  hence,  clearness;  precision; 
as,  he  stated  his  arguments  with  great  dis- 
tinctness.— Syn.  Plainness,  clearness,  pre- 
cision. 

Dlstinctor  (dis-tingkt'er),  n.  One  who  dis- 
tinguishes or  makes  distinctions.  Holin- 
shed. 

Distincture  (dis-tingkt'iii'),  n.  Distinctness. 
Edin.  Rev.  [Rare.] 

DiStingued.t  pp.  [Fr.  distinyui.]  Distin- 
guished. Chaucer. 

Distinguish  (dis-ting'gwish),  v.t.  [1.  dis- 
tinguo, to  mark  off,  to  distinguish — di  for 
dis,  asunder,  and  stinyuo,  to  mark.  See 
Stigma.  ]  l.  To  indicate  difference  by 
some  external  mark;  to  set  apart  as  dis- 
tinct; as,  the  farmer  distinguishes  his  sheep 
by  marking  their  ears.— 2.  To  perceive 
or  recognize  the  individuality  of;  to  note 
one  thing  as  differing  from  another  by  some 
mark  or  quality;  to  know  or  ascertain  dif- 
ference, (a)  By  sight;  as,  to  distinguish 
one's  own  children  from  others  by  their 
features.  (6)  By  feeling.  A  blind  man 
distinguishes  an  egg  from  an  orange,  but 
rarely  distinguishes  colours,  (c)  By  smell; 
as,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  smell  of  a 
peach  from  that  of  an  apple,  (d)  By  taste; 
as,  to  distinguish  a  plum  from  a  pear. 
(e)  By  hearing;  as,  to  distinguish  the  sound 
of  a  drum  from  that  of  a  violin.  (/)  By  the 
understanding;  as,  to  distinguish  vice  from 
virtue,  truth  from  falsehood. — 3.  To  classify 
or  divide  by  any  mark  or  quality  which  con- 
stitutes difference;  to  separate  by  definitions; 
as,  we  distinguish  sounds  into  high  and  low, 
soft  and  harsh,  lively  and  grave;  we  distin- 
guish causes  into  direct  and  indirect,  im- 
mediate and  mediate. — 4.  To  discern  criti- 
cally; to  judge. 

Nor  more  can  you  distincritish  of  a  man. 
Than  of  his  outward  show.  Shak. 

5.  To  separate  from  others  by  some  mark  of 
honour  or  preference;  as, Homer  and  Virgil 
are  distinguished  as  poets,  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  as  orators.— 6.  To  make  eminent  or 
known. 

To  distinguish  themselves  by  means  never  known 
before.  Johnson. 

Distinguish  (dis-ting'gwish),  v.i.  1.  To  make 
a  distinction;  to  find  or  show  the  difference; 
as,  it  is  the  province  of  a  judge  to  distin- 
guish between  cases  apparently  similar,  but 
differing  in  principle. 

The  reader  must  learn  by  all  means  to  distingitish 
between  proverbs  and  those  polite  speeches  which 
beautify  conversation.  Sioift. 

2.  t  To  become  distinct  or  distinguishable; 
to  become  differentiated. 

The  little  embryo,  in  the  natural  sheet  and  lap  of 
its  mother,  first  distin.i^nashes  into  a  little  knot,  and 
that  in  time  will  be  the  heart,  and  then  into  a  bigger 
bundle,  which,  after  some  days'  abode,  grows  into 
two  little  spots,  and  they,  if  cherished  by  nature,  will 
become  eyes.  jFer.  Taylor. 

Distinguishahle  (dis-ting'gwish-a-bl),  a. 
1.  Capable  of  being  distinguished;  that  may 
be  separated,  known,  or  made  known,  by 
notes  of  diversity,  or  by  any  difference;  cap- 
able of  recognition;  as,  a  tree  at  a  distance 
is  distinguishable  from  a  shrub;  a  simple 
idea  is  not  distinguishable  into  different 
ideas. — 2.  Worthy  of  note  or  special  regard. 

I  would  endeavour  that  my  betters  should  seek  me 
by  the  merit  of  something  distin^^iiishable,  instead 
of  my  seeking  them.  Swift. 

Distinguishableness  (dis-ting'gwish-a-bl- 

nes),  n.    State  of  being  distinguishable. 

Distingulshahly  (dis-ting'gwfsh-a-bli),  adv. 
So  as  to  be  distinguished. 

Distinguished  (dis-ting'gwisht),  p.  and  a. 
1.  Separated  or  known  by  a  mark  of  differ- 
ence or  by  different  qualities. — 2.  Separated 
from  others  by  superior  or  extraordinary 
qualities;  whence,  eminent;  extraordinary; 
transcendent;  noted;  famous;  celebrated; 
as,  we  admire  distinguished  men,  distin- 
guished talents  or  virtues,  and  distinguished 
services. — Syn.  Marked,  noted,  famous,  con- 
spicuous, celebrated,  transcendent,  eminent, 
illustrious. 

Distinguishedly  (dis-ting-'gwisht-li),  adv. 
In  a  distinguished  manner ;  eminently. 
Swift. 

Distinguisher  (dis-ting'gwish-er),  71.  1.  He 
who  or  that  which  distinguishes,  or  that 
separates  one  thing  from  another  by  marks 
of  diversity. 


If  writers  be  just  to  the  memory  of  Charles  II., 
they  cannot  deny  him  to  have  been  an  exact  kiiower 
of  mankind,  and  a  perfect  distinguisher  of  their 
talents.  Drydett. 

2.  One  who  discerns  accurately  the  difference 
of  things;  a  nice  or  judicious  observer. 

Distinguishing  (dis-ting'gwish-ing),  a.  Con- 
stituting difference  or  distinction  from 
everything  else  ;  peculiar ;  characteristic. 
'The  distinguishing  doctrines  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion.' Loclcc.  — Disting II ish  i)ig pi' nnant,  the 
special  flag  of  a  ship,  or  a  particular  pen- 
nant hoisted  to  call  attention  to  signals. 

Distinguishingly  ( dis  -  ting ' gwisli-  ing  -  li ), 
adv.  With  distinction;  with  some  mark  of 
preference;  markedly. 

Some  call  me  a  Tory,  because  the  heads  of  that 
party  have  been  distinguishingly  favourable  to  me. 

BoJ>e. 

Distinguishment  (dis-ting'gwish-ment),  n. 
Distinction;  observation  of  difference. 

And  mannerly  disting?iish}ncnt  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar.  Shak. 

Distitle  (dis-ti'tl),  v.t.  [Prefix rfis,  priv.,  and 
title.]   To  deprive  of  right. 

Distoma  (dis'to-ma),  n.  [Gr.  dis,  twice,  and 
stoma,  the  mouth.]  A  genus  of  treniatode 
or  suctorial  parasitical  worms  or  flukes, 
inhabiting  various  parts  in  different  ani- 
mals. D.  hepaticum,  or  common  liver  fluke, 
is  the  best  known.  It  inhabits  the  gall- 
bladder or  ducts  of  the  liver  in  sheep,  and 
is  the  cause  of  the  disease  known  as  the  rot. 
They  have  also  been  discovered  in  man 
(though  rarely),  the  horse,  the  hog,  the 
rabbit,  birds,  &c.  In  form  it  is  ovate,  flat- 
tened, and  presents  two  suckers  (whence  the 
name),  of  which  the  anterior  is  perforated 
by  the  aperture  of  the  mouth.  A  branched 
water-vascular  system  is  present,  and  opens 
posteriorly  by  a  small  aperture.  In  D.  lan- 
ceolatum  the  intestine  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  but  these  are  simple  tubes,  and  are 
not  branched.  All  the  animals  of  this  genus 
present  the  strange  phenomenon  known  as 
'alternation  of  generation.' 

Distort  (dis-tortO,  v.t.  [L.  distorqueo,  dis- 
tortiim,  to  turn  different  ways,  to  twist,  to 
distort— rfis,  asunder,  and  torqueo,  to  twist.] 
1.  To  twist  out  of  natural  or  regular  shape; 
as,  to  distort  the  neck,  the  limbs,  or  the 
body;  to  distort  the  features. — 2.  To  force 
or  put  out  of  the  true  bent  or  direction;  to 
bias. 

Wrath  and  malice,  envy  and  revenge  distort  the 
understanding.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  wrest  from  the  true  meaning;  to  per- 
vert; as,  to  distort  passages  of  Scrijiture,  or 
their  meaning  — Syn.  To  twist,  wrest,  de- 
form, pervert,  bend. 

Distortt  (dis-torf),  a.  Distorted. 

Her  face  was  ugly  and  her  mouth  distort. 

Spenser. 

Distorted  (dis-tort'ed),  iJ.  and  a.  Twisted 
out  of  natural  or  regular  shape;  wrested; 
perverted. 

The  sick  man  is  distorted  growm  and  changed. 
Fearful  to  look  upon.  J.  Baillie. 

Distorter  (dis-tort'fer),  n.  One  who  or  that 
wliich  distorts. 

Distortion  (dis-tor'shon),  n.  [L.  distortio, 
a  distorting,  from  distorqueo.  See  DISTORT.] 

1.  The  act  of  distorting;  a  twisting  out  of 
regular  shape;  a  twisting  or  writhing  mo- 
tion; as,  the  distortions  of  the  face  or  body. 

2.  The  state  of  being  twisted  out  of  shape; 
deviation  from  natural  shape  or  position; 
an  unnatural  direction  of  parts  from  wliat- 
ever  cause,  as  a  curved  spine,  a  wry  mouth, 
squinting,  &c. ;  crookedness.— 3.  A  perver- 
sion of  the  true  meaning  of  words. 

These  absurdities  are  all  framed  ...  by  a  childish 
distortion  of  my  words.  B^.  Wren. 

Distortive  (dis-tort'iv),  a.  1.  That  distorts; 
causing  distortions.  Quar.  Rev.—tl.  Having 
distortions;  distorted. 

Distortor  (dis-tort'or),  Ji.  [L.L.]  One  who 
or  that  which  distorts.— Z)iSfoJto)-  oris,  in 
anal,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  zygomatic 
muscles,  from  its  distorting  the  mouth,  as 
in  rage,  grinning,  &c. 

DistourlDle.t  f.f.    [Fr.]   To  disturb. 
Muche  they  distonrbled  me, 
For  sore  I  drad  to  harmed  be.  Chancer. 

Distract  (dis-trakf).  v.t.  [L.  disfraho,  dis- 
tractum,  to  drag  or  pull  asunder,  to  perplex 
— dis,  asunder,  and  traho,  to  draw;  whence 
tractable,  trace,  &c.  The  old  participle  dis- 
traught is  obsolete  as  a  part  of  the  verb. 
See  Distraught.]  1.  To  draw  apart;  to  pull 
in  different  directions,  and  separate;  hence, 
to  divide;  to  separate  ;  and  hence,  to  throw 
into  confusion.  Sometimes  in  a  literal  sense. 
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Most  worthy  sir,  you  therein  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land ; 
Distract  your  ariny,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-mark'd  footmen.  Shak. 

2.  To  turn  or  draw  from  any  object;  to  di- 
vert from  any  point  toward  anotlier  point, 
or  toward  various  otlier  objects;  as,  to  dis- 
tract the  attention. 

If  he  cannot  avoid  the  eye  of  the  observer,  he 
hopes  to  distract  it  by  a  multiplicity  of  the  object. 

South. 

3.  To  draw  toward  different  objects;  to  fill 
witli  different  considerations;  to  perplex;  to 
confound ;  to  harass ;  as,  to  distract  the 
mind  witli  cares;  you  distract  me  with  your 
clamour. 

A  thousand  external  details  must  be  left  out  as  ir- 
relevant and  only  serving  to  distract  and  mislead  the 
observer.  Dr.  Caird. 

4.  To  disorder  the  reason  of;  to  derange  the 
regular  operations  of  the  intellect  of;  to 
render  insane ;  most  frequently  used  in  the 
participle  distracted  (which  see). 

A  poor  mad  soul,  .  .  .  poverty  hath  distracted  her. 

Shak. 

Distractt  (dis-trakf),  a.  Mad. 

With  this  she  fell  distract. 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallowed  fire.  Shak. 

Distracted  (dis-trakt'ed),  a.  Disordered  in 
intellect;  deranged;  perplexed;  mad;  fran- 
tic. 

Remember  thee  I 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.  Shak. 

Distractedly  (dis-trakt'ed-li),  adv.  Madly; 
insanely;  wildly. 

Distractedness  (dis-trakt'ed-nes),  n.  A 

state  of  being  mad;  madness. 
Distracter  (dis-trakt'er),  n.   One  who  or 

that  whicli  distracts. 

Distractful  (dis-trakt'ful),  a.  Distracting. 
[Rare.  J 

Distractible  (dis-trakt'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  Uiawn  aside. 

Distractile  (dis-trakt'il),  n.  In  hot.  a  term 
invented  Ijy  Richard  to  denote  a  connective 
which  divides  into  two  unequal  portions, 
one  of  which  supports  a  cell,  and  the  other 
not,  as  in  the  plants  of  the  sage  genus. 

Distraction  (dis-trak'shon),  n.  [L.  distrac- 
tii),  a  imlliiig  asunder,  dissension,  from  dis- 
traho.  ,Suu  Distract.]  l.  The  act  of  dis- 
tracting; a  drawing  apart;  separation.  '  Un- 
capable  of  distraction  from  hlra  with  whom 
thou  wert  one.'  Bp.  Hall— 2.  Confusion 
from  multiplicity  of  objects  crowding  on  the 
mind  and  calling  the  attention  cUfferent 
ways;  perplexity;  embarrassment. 

That  ye  may  attend  upon  the  Lord  without  dis- 
tractioH.  iCor.  vii.  35. 

3.  Confusion  of  affairs;  tumult;  disorder; 
as,  political  distractions. 

Never  was  known  a  night  of  such  distraction. 

Dryde}i. 

4.  Madness;  a  state  of  disordered  reason; 
frenzy;  insanity.  '  In  the  distraction  of  his 
madding  fever.'  Shak. 

This  savours  not  much  of  distracttoji.  Shak. 

5.  Folly  in  the  extreme,  or  amounting  to 
insanity. 

On  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  birth,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  irreligion  is  nothing 
better  than  distraction.  Buckiniiister. 

6.  Violent  mental  excitement;  extreme  per- 
turbation or  agony  of  mind,  as  from  pain 
or  grief;  as,  this  toothache  drives  me  to 
distraction. 

This  quiet  sail  is  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction.  Byron. 
The  distraction  of  the  children,  who  saw  both 
their  parents  expiring  together,  would  have  melted 
the  hardest  heart.  Tatter. 

7.  t  Diversity  of  direction;  variety  of  route. 

While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 
His  power  went  oTit  in  such  distractions,  as 
Beguiled  all  spies.  Shak. 

[The  meaning  of  the  term  in  this  extract, 
however,  is  rather  doubtful,  and  some 
commentators  understand  by  it  detach- 
ments, or  separate  bodies  of  men.]— 8.  Any- 
thing calling  the  mind  away  from  busi- 
ness, study,  care,  or  the  like ;  anything 
giving  the  mind  a  new  and  less  onerous  oc- 
cupation; a  diversion;  as,  after  a  spell  of 
hard  work  I  found  boating  a  wholesome 
distraction;  the  distractions  of  a  city  are 
enemies  to  study.— Syn.  Perplexity,  embar- 
rassment, disturbance,  disorder,  dissension, 
tumult,  derangement,  insanity,  madness, 
frenzy,  diversion,  recreation. 
Distractious  t  (dis-trak'shus),  a.  Distrac- 
tive. 

Without  such  a  nature,  it  would  render  his  provi- 
dence, to  human  apprehension,  laborious  and  dis- 
iractious.  Otdworth. 


Distractive  (dis-trakt'iv),  a.  Causing  per- 
plexity; as,  distractive  cares. 

Distrain  (dis-tran'),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  destraindre, 
from  L.  distringere,  to  hold  or  draw  in 
different  directions,  to  detain,  hinder,  mo- 
lest, and,  in  L.L.,  to  exercise  severity  upon 
with  the  view  of  constraining  a  person  to  do 
something  by  the  exaction  of  a  pledge,  by 
fine  or  imprisonment — dis,  asunder,  and 
stringere,  to  draw  tight,  to  strain.  See 
Strain.  Akin  distress,  district.]  l.t  To 
rend;  to  tear  asunder. 

That  same  net  so  cunningly  was  wound. 
That  neither  force  nor  guile  might  it  distraine. 

Spenser. 

2.  t  To  seize;  to  take  possession  of. 

Here's  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king. 
Hath  here  dtstrain'd  the  Tower  to  his  use.  Shak. 

3.  In  law,  to  seize  for  debt;  to  take  a  per- 
sonal chattel  from  the  possession  of  a  wrong- 
doer into  the  possession  of  the  injured  party, 
to  satisfy  a  demand,  or  compel  the  perform- 
ance of  a  duty;  as,  to  distrain  goods  for 
rent  or  for  an  amercement. — 4.  t  To  re- 
strain; to  bind;  to  confine.  'Distrained 
with  chains.'  Chaucer. 

Distrain  (dis-triin'),  v.i.  To  make  seizure 
of  goods.  '  On  whom  I  cannot  distrain  for 
debt. '  Camden. 

For  neglecting  to  do  suit  to  the  lord's  court  or 
other  personal  service,  the  lord  may  distrain  of  com- 
mon right.  Blackstone. 

Distrainable  ( dis-tran'a-bl ),  a.  That  is 
liable  to  be  taken  for  distress. 

Distrainer,  Distrainor  (dis-tran'er),  n. 
He  who  seizes  goods  for  debt  or  service. 

Distraint  (dis-triiut'),  n.  A  distress  or  dis- 
training. 

Distrait  (dis-tra),  a.    [Fr.  ]  Abstracted; 

absent-minded;  inattentive. 
Distraught  t  (dis-traf),  ■p.  and  a.  1.  Drawn 

apart;  separated. 

His  greedy  throte,  therewith  in  two  distraught. 

Spenser. 

2.  Distracted;  perplexed. 

To  doubt  betwixt  our  senses  and  our  souls 
Which  are  the  most  distraught  and  full  of  pain. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

Distream  (dis-trem'),  v.i.    [Prefix  dis,  asun- 
der, and  stream.]   To  spread  or  flow  over. 
Yet  o'er  that  virtuous  blush  distreanis  a  tear. 

Shenstone. 

Distress  (dis-tresO,  n.  [0.  Fr.  destresse,  des- 
trece,  oppression,  from  destrecer,  to  oppress, 
from  the  hypothetical  L.L.  dcstrictiare, 
from  L.  districtus,  pp.  of  distringo,  to  draw 
apart,  to  bind,  hinder,  molest.  See  Dis- 
train.] 1.  Extreme  pain;  anguish  of  body 
or  mind;  as,  to  suffer  great  distress  from  the 
gout,  or  from  the  loss  of  near  friends. 

With  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 
Wearied  I  fell  asleep.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  causes  suffering;  affliction; 
calamity;  adversity;  misery. 

On  earth  distress  of  nations.  Luke  xxi.  25. 

3.  A  state  of  danger ;  as,  a  ship  in  dis- 
tress, from  leaking,  loss  of  spars,  or  want 
of  provisions  or  water,  &c.  —  4.  In  law, 
(a)  the  act  of  distraining;  the  taking  of  any 
personal  chattel  from  a  wrong-doer  to 
answer  a  demand  or  procure  satisfaction 
for  a  wrong  committed.  Distress,  in  its 
most  simple  form,  may  be  stated  to  be 
the  taking  of  personal  chattels  out  of  the 
possession  of  an  alleged  defaulter  or  wrong- 
doer, for  tlie  purpose  of  compelling  him, 
through  the  inconvenience  resulting  from 
the  withholding  of  such  personal  chattels, 
to  perform  the  act  in  respect  of  wliich  he  is  a 
defaulter,  or  to  make  compensation  for  the 
wrong  which  he  has  committed.  Distresses 
may  be  had  for  various  kinds  of  injuries, 
and  as  a  means  of  enforcing  process,  or  the 
performance  of  certain  acts  in  various  cases, 
but  the  most  usual  injury  for  which  a  dis- 
tress may  be  taken  is  that  of  non-payment 
of  rent.  The  subject  of  distress  is  one  of 
great  extent,  and  in  the  English  law  in- 
volves a  great  number  of  particular  cases.  — 
Infinite  distress,  one  that  has  no  bounds 
with  regard  to  its  quantity,  and  may  be  re- 
peated from  time  to  time  until  the  stub- 
bornness of  the  party  is  conciuered.  Such 
are  distresses  for  fealty  or  suit  of  court, 
and  for  compelling  jurors  to  attend.  (6)  Tlie 
thing  taken  by  distraining;  that  which  is 
seized  to  procui'e  satisfaction. 

A  distress  of  household  goods  shall  be  impounded 
under  cover.  If  the  lessor  does  not  find  sufficient 
distress  on  the  premises,  &c.  Blackstone. 

(c)  In  Scots  law,  a  pledge  taken  by  the  sheriff 
from  those  who  came  to  fairs,  for  their  good 
behaviour,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  fair  or 
market,  was  delivered  back  if  no  harm  were 


done.— Syn.  Suffering,  pain,  agony,  misery, 
calamity,  misfortune,  adversity. 
Distress  (dis-tres'),  e.f.  1.  To  afflict  greatly; 
to  afflict  with  pain  or  anguish;  to  harass;  to 
oppress  or  crush  with  calamity;  to  make 
miserable. 

Distress  not  the  Moabites.  Deut.  ii.  g. 

We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  but  not  distressed. 

2  Cor.  iv.  8. 

2.  To  compel  or  constrain  by  pain  or  suffer- 
ing. 

Men  who  can  neither  be  distressed  nor  won  into  a 
sacrifice  of  duty.  Hajnitton, 

3.  In  lav),  to  seize  for  debt;  to  distrain.— 
Syn.  To  pain,  grieve,  afflict,  harass,  trouble, 
perplex. 

Distressed,  Distrest  (dis-tresf),  -p.  and  a. 
Suffering  great  pain  or  torture;  severely 
afflicted;  harassed;  oppressed  with  calamity 
or  misfortune.  '  Afflicted  or  distressed  in 
mind,  body,  or  estate.'  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distrest. 

Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest.  Johnso7i. 

Distressedness  (dis-trest'nes),  n.  A  state 
of  being  greatly  pained. 

Distressful  (dis-tres'ful),  a.  1.  Inflicting 
or  bringing  distress;  calamitous;  as,  a  dts- 
tress/Hi  event.  'A rfis(ress/«i stroke.'  Shak. 

2.  Indicating  distress;  proceeding  from 
pain  or  anguish ;  as,  distressful  cries. — 

3.  Attended  with  poverty  or  misery;  gained 
by  severe  toil. 

Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical. 

Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave. 

Who  with  a  body  fiU'd  and  vacant  mind 

Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread. 

Shak. 

Distressfully  ( dis-tres'fuMi ),  adv.  In  a 
painful  manner. 

Distressing  (dis-tres'ing),  a.  Very  afflict- 
ing; affecting  with  severe  pain;  as,  a  dis- 
tressing sickness. 

Distressingly  (dis-tres'ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
distressing  manner;  with  great  pain. 

Distreyne.t  [See  Distrain.]  To  con- 
strain. 

The  holy  chirche  distreyneth  him  for  to  do  open 
penance.  Chaucer. 

Distributable  (dis-tri'but-a-bl),  a.  [See 
DISTRIBUTE.]  That  may  be  distributed; 
that  may  be  assigned  in  portions. 

Distributary  (dis-tri'but-a-ri),  a.  That  dis- 
tributes or  is  distributed;  distributive. 

Distribute  (dis-triljiit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dis- 
tributed; ppr.  distributing.  [L.  distribuo, 
to  divide,  distribute— dis,  distrib.,  and  tri- 
buo,  to  give  or  divide.  ]  1.  To  divide  among 
two  or  more;  to  deal  out;  to  give  or  bestow 
in  parts  or  portions;  as,  Moses  distributed 
lands  to  the  tribes  of  Israel;  Christ  dis- 
tributed the  loaves  to  his  disciples. 
Walk  your  dim  cloister,  and  distribute  dole. 

Tennyso?:. 

2.  To  dispense;  to  administer;  as,  to  dis- 
tribute justice.— 3.  To  divide  or  separate, as 
into  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species. — 

4.  In  printing,  to  separate,  as  types,  and  place 
them  in  their  proper  boxes  or  compart- 
ments in  the  cases.  —5.  In  logic,  to  employ 
in  its  full  extent,  as  a  term.  See  Distri- 
buted.— Syn.  To  dispense,  deal  out,  appor- 
tion, partition,  allot,  sliare,  assign. 

Distribute  (dis-tri'biit),  v.i.  To  make  dis- 
tribution ;  to  exercise  charity.  '  Distributing 
fo  the  necessity  of  saints.'   Rom.  xii.  13. 

Distributed  (dis-tri'bfit-ed),  p.  and  a.  Di- 
vided among  a  number;  dealt  out;  assigned 
in  portions ;  separated ;  bestowed.  — Distri- 
buted term,  in  logic,  a  term  employed  in 
its  full  extent,  so  as  to  comprehend  all  its 
significates,  or  everything  to  which  it  is 
applicable. 

Distributer  (dis-tri'biit-er),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  divides  or  deals  out  in  parts; 
one  who  bestows  in  portions;  a  dispenser. 

Distribution  (dis-tri-bu'shon),  n.  [L.  dis- 
tributio,  a  division,  distribution,  from  dis- 
tribuo. See  Distribute.]  l.  The  act  of 
dividing  among  a  number;  allotment  in 
parts  or  portions;  as,  the  distribution  oi  an 
estate  among  heirs  or  children.  —2.  The  act 
of  giving  in  charity;  a  bestowing  in  por- 
tions. 

Of  great  riches  there  is  no  real  use  except  it  be  in 
the  distribution.  Bacon. 

3.  Dispensation;  administration  to  numbers; 
a  rendering  to  individuals;  as,  the  distribu- 
tion of  justice. —4.  The  act  of  separating 
into  distinct  parts  or  classes;  classification; 
systematic  arrangement ;  as,  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants  into  genera  and  species. — 
'The  regular  distribution  of  power  into  dis- 
tinct departments.'  Hamilton. — 5.  In  logic. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;    y,  Sc.  iey. 
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the  distinguishing  of  an  universal  whole  into 
its  several  kinds  or  species ;  thus  differing 
fromcJtKisiOfi,  by  which  an  integral  whole  is 
distinguislied  into  its  several  parts.  —6.  In 
arch,  the  dividing  and  disposing  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  building  according  to 
some  plan,  or  to  the  rules  of  the  art. — 7.  In 
rhct.  a  division  and  enumeration  of  the 
several  qualities  of  a  subject.  —8.  Inprinting, 
the  taking  a  forme  apart ;  the  separating 
of  the  types,  and  placing  each  letter  in  its 
proper  box  or  compartment  in  the  cases.— 

9.  In  steam-engines,  the  operation  by  which 
steam  is  admitted  into  and  withdrawn  from 
the  cylinder  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston.— 

10.  That  which  is  distributed.  'Our  chari- 
table distributions'  Atterbury. — Distri- 
bution of  electricity,  a  term  employed  to 
signify  the  densities  of  the  electric  iluid  in 
different  bodies  placed  so  as  to  act  electric- 
ally upon  one  another;  or  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  body,  wlien  the  latter  has  been 
subjected  to  the  electrical  influence  of  an- 
other body. — Distribution  of  heat,  a  term 
expressive  of  the  several  ways  by  wliich 
the  rays  of  heat,  as  they  fall  upon  tlie 
surface  of  a  solid  or  liquid,  body,  may 
be  disposed  of,  as  by  reflection,  by  ab- 
sorption, or  by  transmission. — Geographical 
distribution,  in  bot.  and  zool.  that  branch  of 
the  respective  sciences  which  treats  of  the 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals  over  the 
surface  of  tlie  earth,  ascertaining  the  areas 
within  which  each  species  is  found,  investi- 
gating the  climatic  and  other  conditions 
which  determine  its  occurrence,  and  in 
general  settling  all  questions  with  regard  to 
the  areas  occupied  by  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
the  different  countries  of  the  world. — Sta- 
tute of  distributions,  in  lata,  a  statute  which 
regulates  the  distribution  of  the  personal 
estate  of  intestates.— Syn.  Apportionment, 
allotment,  partition,  arrangement,  classifi- 
cation, dispensation,  disposal. 

Distributive  (dis-tri'bat-iv),  a.  1.  That  dis- 
tributes ;  that  divides  and  assigns  in  por- 
tions; that  deals  to  eacli  his  proper  share. 
'Distributive  justice.'  Swift. — 2.  In  logic, 
that  assigns  the  various  species  of  a  general 
term.- 3.  Expressing  separation  or  division; 
as,  a  distributive  prefix;  specifically,  in 
gram,  an  epithet  applied  to  certain  words 
which  denote  the  persons  or  things  tliat  make 
a  number,  as  taken  separately  and  singly, 
or  separation  and  division  in  general. 
The  distributive  pronouns  are  each,  every, 
either,  neither. — Distributive  finding  of  tlie 
issue,  in  law,  an  issue  found  by  a  jury  which 
is  in  part  for  the  plaintiff  and  in  part  for 
the  defendant. 

Distributive  (dis-tri'but-iv),  n.  In  gram,  a 
word  tliat  divides  or  distributes,  as  each 
and  every,  which  represent  the  individuals 
of  a  collective  number  as  separate. 

Distributively  (dis-tri'bfit-iv-li),  adv.  By 
distribution;  singly;  not  collectively. 

Distributiveness  (dis-tri'biit-iv-nes),  n. 
Desire  of  distributing ;  generosity.    [Rare.  ] 

A  natural  distribntiveyiess  of  humour,  and  a  desire 
to  be  employed  in  the  reUef  of  every  kind  of  want 
of  every  person.  Bp.  Fell. 

District  (dis'trikt),  n.  [L.L.  districtuni,  a 
district  subject  to  one  jurisdiction,  from 
districtus,  pp.  of  distringo.  See  DiSTKAIN.] 
1.  A  limited  extent  of  country;  a  circuit  or 
territory  within  whicli  a  person  may  be  com- 
pelled to  legal  appearance,  or  within  which 
power,  right,  or  authority  maybe  exercised, 
and  to  which  it  is  restrained :  a  word  applic- 
able to  any  portion  of  land  or  country,  or 
to  any  part  of  a  city  or  town,  which  is 
defined  by  law  or  agreement.  — 2.  A  region ; 
a  territory  within  given  lines;  as,  the  dis- 
trict of  the  earth  which  lies  between  the 
tropics,  or  that  which  is  north  of  a  polar 
circle.— 3.  A  region;  a  country;  a  portion  of 
territory  without  very  definite  limits ;  as, 
the  districts  ot  Russia  covered  by  forest. — 
Syn.  Division,  quarter,  locality,  province, 
tract,  region,  country. 

District  (dis'trikt),  v.t.  To  divide  into  dis- 
tricts or  limited  portions  of  territory;  thus, 
in  the  United  States,  some  states  are  dis- 
tricted for  the  choice  of  senators,  &c. ;  some 
towns  are  districted  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  upholding  schools,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Districtt  (dis'trikt),  a.  Stringent;  rigorous; 
severe. 

Punishing  with  the  rod  of  district  severity.  Fox. 

District-COtirt  (dis'trikt-kort),  n.  In  the 
United  States,  a  court  which  has  cognizance 
of  certain  causes  within  a  district  defined 
by  law. 


Distriction  (dis-trik'shon),  n.  Sudden  dis- 
play.   [Rare.  ] 

District-judge  (dis'trikt-juj),  n.  In  the 
United  States,  the  judge  of  a  district-court. 

Districtlyt  (ills' trikt-li),  ado.  In  a  stringent 
manner;  stringently;  rigorously.  Fox. 

District-parish  (dis'trikt-par-ish),  n.  In 
England,  an  ecclesiastical  division  of  par- 
islies  for  all  purposes  of  worship,  and  for 
the  celebration  of  marriages,  christenings, 
churchings,  and  burials.  In  Scotland  there 
are  similar  divisions  of  iiarishes,  called 
quoad-sacra  parishes. 

District-scliool  (dis'trikt-skol),  n.  In  the 
United  States,  a  school  within  a  certain 
district  of  a  town. 

Distringas  (dis-tring'gas),  n.  In  law,  (a)  a 
writ  formerly  issuing  against  the  goocls  and 
chattels  of  a  defendant  who  did  n6t  appear, 
(b)  A  writ  after  judgment  for  the  plaintiff 
in  the  action  of  detinue,  to  compel  the  de- 
fendant by  repeated  distresses  of  his  goods, 
to  give  up  the  cliattel  detained,  (c)  An  old 
writ,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  com- 
manding the  sheriff  to  bring  in  the  bodies 
of  jurors  who  did  not  appear,  or  to  distrain 
their  lands  and  goods,  (d)  The  process  in 
equity  against  a  body  corporate  refusing  to 
obey  the  summons  and  direction  of  the 
court,  (e)  An  order  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, obtained  in  favour  of  a  party  claiming 
to  be  interested  in  any  stock  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  by  which  a  notice  is  served  on  the 
bank,  desiring  them  not  to  permit  a  trans- 
fer of  any  giveu  stock,  or  not  to  pay  any 
dividend  on  it. 

Distroublet  (dis-tru'bl),  v.t.  To  disturb;  to 
trouble  greatly.  'Passions  of  distroubled 
sprlght.'  Spenser. 

Distrust  (dis-trusf),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  trust.  ]  1.  To  doubt  or  suspect  the  truth, 
fidelity,  firmness,  or  sincerity  of ;  not  to 
confide  in  or  rely  on;  not  to  give  credence 
to;  as,  to  distrust  a  man's  veracity,  &o. 

I  am  ready  to  distrust  my  eyes.  Shak. 

2.  To  doubt;  to  suspect  not  to  be  real, 
true,  sincere,  or  firm;  to  question  the  reality, 
sufliiciency,  or  goodness  of.  '  To  distrust  the 
justice  of  our  cause.'  Dry  den. — 3.  To  sus- 
pect of  an  evil  tendency  or  of  hostility;  as, 
I  distrust  his  intentions. 

Distrust  (dis-trusf),  n.  1.  Doubt  or  suspi- 
cion of  reality  or  sincerity;  want  of  confi- 
dence, faith,  or  reliance;  as,  sycophants 
should  be  heard  with  distrust. — 2.  Discredit; 
loss  of  credit  or  confidence. 

To  me  reproach 
Rather  belongs,  distrust,  and  all  dispraise.  Milton. 

3.  Suspicion  of  evil  designs;  as,  the  attitude 
of  Russia  is  regarded  with  distrust. 

Your  soul's  above  the  baseness  of  distrust; 
Nothing  but  love  could  make  you  so  unjust. 

Dryden. 

Distruster  (dis-trust'er),  n.  One  who  dis- 
trusts. 

Distrustful  (dis-trust'ful),  a.  1.  Apt  to  dis- 
trust; wanting  confidence;  suspicious;  mis- 
trustful; apprehensive. 

These  men  are  too  distritstfid,  and  much  to 
blame  to  use  such  speeches.  Bitrton. 

2.  Not  confident;  diffident;  modest;  as,  dis- 
trustful of  ourselves. 

Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks. 

Pope. 

Distrustfully  (dis-trust'ful-li),  adv.  In  a 
distrustful  manner ;  witli  doubt  or  suspi- 
cion. 

Many  are  they 
That  of  my  life  distrustfully  thus  say, 
No  help  for  him  in  God  there  lies.  Milton. 

Distrustfulness  (dis-trust'ful-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  distrustful ;  want  of  confi- 
dence. 

Distrusting  (dis-trust'ing),  n.  Want  of  con- 
fidence; suspicion. 

Use  him  (the  physician)  temperately,  without  vio- 
lent confidences;  and  sweetly,  without  uncivil  dis- 
trustin^s.  yer.  Taylor. 

Distrustingly  (dis-trust'ing-li),  adv.  Suspi- 
ciously; with  distrust. 

Distrustless  (dis-trust'les),  a.  Free  from 
distrust  or  suspicion.  '  A  distrustless  reli- 
ance on  God.'  Boyle. 

Distune t  (dis-tun'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  tune.]    To  put  out  of  tune. 

Disturb  (dis-terb'),  v.t.  [L,  disturbo,  to 
separate  by  violence,  to  throw  into  disor- 
der—dts,  asunder,  and  turbo,  to  confuse, 
from  turba,  a  crowd,  tumult,  confusion.] 
1.  To  stir;  to  move;  to  discompose;  to  excite 
from  a  state  of  rest  or  tranquillity;  as,  the 
man  is  asleep,  do  not  disturb  him;  do  not 
move  the  liquor,  you  will  disturb  the  sedi- 


ment.—2.  To  move  or  agitate;  to  disquiet; 
to  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder. 

Preparing  to  disturb 
With  all-confounding  war  the  realms  above. 

Caliper. 

3.  To  excite  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of;  to 
move  the  passions  of;  to  disquiet;  to  render 
uneasy;  to  ruffle. 

You  groan,  sir,  ever  since  the  morning  light, 
As  something  had  disturbed  your  noble  sprite. 

Dryden. 

i.  To  move  from  any  regular  course,  opera- 
tion, or  purpose;  to  interrupt  regular  order; 
to  make  irregular;  to  cause  to  deviate;  as, 
the  approach  of  a  comet  may  disturb  the 
motions  of  the  planets. 

And  disturb 

His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destined  aim.  Milton. 

5,  To  interfere  with;  to  interrupt;  to  hin- 
der; to  incommode.  'Care  distiirbs  study." 
Johnson. 

The  utmost  which  the  discontented  colonies  could 
do,  was  to  disturb  authority.  Burke. 

Syn.  To  disorder,  disquiet,  agitate,  discom- 
pose, molest,  perplex,  trouble,  incommode, 
hinder,  ruffle,  stir,  move. 
Disturb  t  (dis-terb'),  n.  Confusion;  disorder. 

Instant  without  disturb  they  took  alarm, 
And  onward  moved  embattled.  Milton. 

Disturbance  (dis-terb'ans),  n.  1.  A  stirring 
or  excitement;  any  disquiet  or  interruption 
of  peace ;  as,  to  enter  a  house  without 
making  disturbance.— %  Interruption  of  a 
settled  state  of  things;  violent  change;  de- 
rangement; as,  a  disturbance  of  the  electric 
current.— 3.  Emotion  of  the  mind;  agitation; 
excitement  of  passion;  perturbation;  as,  the 
merchant  received  the  news  of  his  losses 
without  apparent  disturbance. — 4.  Disorder 
of  thoughts;  confusion. 

They  can  survey  a  variety  of  complicated  ideas 
without  fatigue  or  disturbance.  Watts. 

5.  Agitation  in  the  body  politic ;  disorder; 
tumult. 

The  distzirbajtce  was  made  to  support  a  general 
accusation  against  the  province.  Bancroft. 

6.  In  law,  the  hindering  or  disquieting  of  a 
person  in  the  lawful  and  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  his  right;  the  interruption  of  a 
right;  as,  the  disturbance  of  a  franchise,  of 
common,  of  ways,  of  tenure,  of  patronage. 

Disturbantt  (dis-terb'ant),  a.  Causing  dis- 
turbance; disturbing;  turbulent. 

Every  man  is  a  vast  and  spacious  sea;  his  passions 
are  the  winds  that  swell  him  into  disturbant  waves. 

Felthain. 

Disturbationt  (dis-terb-a'shon),  n.  Dis- 
turbance. 

Since  by  the  way 
All  future  disturbations  would  desist.  Daniel. 

Disturbed  (dis-terlxl'),  p.  and  a.  1.  Stirred; 
moved;  excited;  discomposed;  disquieted; 
agitated;  uneasy;  as,  a  disturbed  counte- 
nance.— 2.  In  geol.  thrown  out  by  violence 
from  some  original  place  or  position;  as, 
disturbed  strata. 

Disturber  (dis-terb'er),  n.  1.  One  who  dis- 
turbs or  disquiets;  a  violator  of  peace;  one 
who  causes  tumults  or  disorders.  'A  need- 
less disturber  oi  the  peace  of  God's  church.' 
Hooker.  —  2.  He  who  or  that  which  excites 
passion  or  agitation ;  he  or  that  which  causes 
perturbation.  'My  sweet  sleep's  disturbers.' 
Shak.— 3.  In  law,  one  that  interrupts  or  in- 
commodes another  in  the  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  his  right. — i.  Eccles.  a  bishop  who 
refuses  or  neglects  to  examine  or  admit  a 
patron's  clerk,  without  reason  assigned  or 
notice  given. 

Disturbing  (dis-terb'ing),  p.  and  a.  Causing 
disturbance,  or  calculated  to  cause  disturb- 
ance; as,  a  disturbing  element. 

Disturnt  (dis-tern'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  apart, 
and  turn.l  To  turn  aside. 

Glad  was  to  disturne  that  furious  stre^me 

Of  war  on  us,  that  else  had  swallowed  them.  Daniel. 

Distutort  (dis-tii'tor),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  tutor.]  To  divest  of  the  state,  office,  or 
rank  of  a  tutor. 

Being  found  guilty  of  a  strange,  singular,  and  super- 
stitious way  of  dealing  with  his  scholars,  he  was  dis- 
tutored.  A.  IVood. 

Distyle  (di'stil),  n.  [Gr.  distylos~di  for  dis, 
twice,  and  stylos,  a  pillar.]  A  portico  of 
two  columns.  It  applies  rather  to  a  portico 
with  two  columns  in  antis  than  to  the  mere 
two-columned  porch. 

Disulphate  (di-sul'fat),  ?i.  [Gr.  di  for  dis, 
twice,  and  sulphate.]  In  chem.  a  salt  con- 
taining one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
two  equivalents  of  the  base. 

Disulphide  (di-sul'fid),  n.  [Gr.  di  for  dis, 
twice,  and  sulphide.]  In  chem.  a  sulphide 
containing  two  atoms  of  sulphur. 
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Disuniform  t  (dis-u'ni-form),  a.  [Prefix  dis, 
])riv. ,  and  uiiifunn.]    Not  uniform. 

Disunion  (dis-un'yon),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  prif., 
and  iiuiun.]  1.  Separation;  disjunction;  or 
a  state  of  not  being  united.  '  Tlie  disunion 
of  tliese  two  constituent  parts.'  Horsley. 
2.  A  breacli  of  concord  and  its  effect,  con- 
tention. 'A  disunion  between  the  two 
houses.'  Clarendon.  —  S.  In  America,  tlie 
separation  or  witlidrawal  of  any  state  from 
the  federal  union  of  the  United  States.  '  The 
precipice  of  disunion. '    D.  Webster. 

Disunionist  (dis-un'yon-ist),  n.  An  advo- 
cate of  disunion. 

Disunite  (dis-u-nif),  v.t.   [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  unite.]    1.  To  separate;  to  disjoin;  to 
part;  as,  to  disunite  particles  of  matter. 
The  beast  they  then  divide,  and  disimite 
The  ribs  and  limbs.  Pof- 
2.  To  set  at  variance;  to  alienate  in  spirit; 
to  interrupt  the  harmony  of.    '  0  nations, 
never  be  disunited.'  Milton. 
Disunite  (dis-ii-nit'),  v.i.   To  part;  to  fall 
asunder;  to  become  separate. 

The  joints  of  the  body  politic  do  separate  and  dis- 
H7tite.  Soiith. 

Disiiniter  (dis-ii-nit'er),  n.  He  who  or  that 
which  disjoins. 

Disunity  (dis-ii'ni-ti),  n.  1.  Want  of  unity;  a 
state  of  separation. 

Disu7iity  is  the  natural  property  of  matter. 

Dr.  H.  More. 
2.  The  absence  of  unity  of  feeling;  a  want 
of  concord. 

Disusage  (dis-iiz'aj),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  usage.]  Gradual  cessation  of  use  or 
custom;  neglect  of  use,  exercise,  orpractice. 
'The  rest  to  be  abolished  by  disusage.' 
Hooker. 

Disuse  (dis-iis'),  n.  [Prefix  dis,  priv.,  and 
use.]  1.  Cessation  of  use,  practice,  or  exer- 
cise; as,  the  limbs  lose  their  strength  and 
pliability  by  disuse;  language  is  altered  by 
the  disuse  of  words.— 2.  Cessation  of  cus- 
tom; desuetude.  '  Chiirch  discipline  then 
fell  into  disuse.'  Southey. 

Disuse  (dis-iiz'),  v.t.  l.  To  cease  to  use;  to 
neglect  or  omit  to  practise.  'Arms  long 
disused.'  Denhani.  —  2.  To  disaccustom: 
with  from,  in,  or  to;  as,  disused  to  toils; 
disused  from  pain.  'Priam  in  anns  disused.' 
Dryden. 

Disused  (dis-uzd'),  a.  No  longer  used;  ob- 
solete; as,  disused  words. 

Disvaluation  (dis-va'lii-a"shon),  n.  [See 
DisvALUE.]   Disesteem;  disreputation. 

Disvalue  t  (dis-va'lii),  v.  t.  [Prefix  tits,  priv. , 
and  value.]  To  diminish  in  value;  to  de- 
preciate. 

Her  reputation  was  disvatiicd.  Shak. 

Disvaluet  (dis-va'lii),  n.  Disesteem;  disre- 
gard. 

Cesar's  self  is  brought  in  disuabie.  B.  jfonson. 

Disvantageoust  (dis-van-taj'us),  a.  Disad- 
vantageous. Drayton. 

Disveiloped  (dis-vel'upt),  pp.  In  her.  a 
term  used  to  signify  displayed,  as  an  ensign 
or  colours  when  open  and  flying. 

Disvelopt  (dis-vel'up),  v.t.    To  develop. 

Disventuret  (dis-ven'tiir),  n.  Disadventure. 
Skeltun. 

DiSVOUCllt  (dis- vouch'), ti.t  [Prefixdis, priv., 
and  vouch.]   To  discredit;  to  contradict. 

Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  disvoitch'd  other. 

Shak. 

Diswarnt  (dis-warn'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  dis,  away 
from,  and  tonrn..]  To  direct  or  dissuade  by 
previous  notice.  'Lord  Brook  diswarning 
me  from  coming  to  Theobald's  this  day.' 

Williams. 

Diswittedt  (dis-wit'ed),  a.  [Prefix  dis,  priv. , 
and  witted.]  Deprived  of  wits  or  under- 
standing. Drayton. 

Diswontt  (dis-wonf),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  priv., 
and  wont.]  To  deprive  of  wonted  usage;  to 
disaccustom.    Bp.  Hall. 

Disworkmanshipt  (dis-werk'man-ship),  n. 
[Prefix  dis  and  worlananship.]  Bad  work- 
manship. 

When  I  would  have  taken  a  particular  account  of 
the  errata,  the  printer  answered  me  he  would  not 
publish  his  own  disworkmanship.  Heyifood. 

Disworship  t  (dis-wei-'ship),  n.  [Prefix  dis, 
priv.,  and  worship.]  A  perversion  or  de- 
privation of  worship  or  honour;  a  disgrace; 
a  discredit.  'A  reproach  and  disworship.' 
Barret. 

Disworshipt  (dis-wer'ship),  v.t.  To  dis- 
honour in  worship;  to  deprive  of  worship  or 
dignity.  Udall. 

Diswortht  (dis-werthO,  v.t.  To  diminish 
tlie  worth  of;  to  degi'ade. 

There  is  nothing  that  disnuorihs  a  man  like  cow- 
ardice and  a  base  fear  of  dangler.  Feltham. 


Disyoke  (dis-yok'),  v.t.  [Prefix  dis,  neg., 
aud  ijoke.]  To  unyoke;  to  free  from  any 
trammel. 

Who  first  had  dared 
To  leap  the  rotten  pales  of  prejudice, 
Disyoke  their  necks  from  custom.  Tennyson. 

Ditt  (dit),  n.    1.  A  ditty.— 2.  A  word;  a  de- 

Dit(dit),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  dyttan,  to  close.]  To 
close  or  stop  up.   [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Foul  sluertrish  fat  dits  up  your  dulled  eye. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Ditationt  (di-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  dito,  to  en- 
rich, from  dis  =  dives,  rich.]  The  act  of  mak- 
ing rich.    Bp.  Hall. 

Ditch  (dicli),  n.  [This  is  merely  a  softened 
form  of  dike  (comp.  church  and  kirk,  &c.), 
and  formerly  both  were  applied  to  the  em- 
bankment as  well  as  to  the  ditch.  See  DIKE 
and  Dig.]  1.  A  trench  in  the  earth  made  by 
digging,  particularly  a  trench  for  draining 
wet  land,  or  for  making  a  fence  to  guard 
iuclosures,  or  for  preventing  an  enemy  from 
approaching  a  town  or  fortress.  In  the  lat- 
ter sense  it  is  called  also  a,  fosse  or  r>ioat,  and 
is  dug  round  the  rampart  or  waU  between 
the  scarp  and  countei'scarp.- 2.  Any  long, 
hollow  receptacle  of  water. — To  die  in  the 
last  ditch,  to  resist  to  tlie  last  extremity;  to 
figlit  to  the  bitter  end;  to  die  ratlier  than 
yield.  [A  saying  first  used  by  William  of 
Orange.    See  extract.] 

When  Buckingham  ur^ed  the  inevitable  destruc- 
tion which  hung  over  tlie  United  Provinces,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  did  not  see  that  the  common- 
wealth was  ruined,  '  There  is  one  certain  means,'  re- 
plied the  prince,  'bywliich  I  can  be  sure  never  to 
see  my  country's  ruin — I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch' 
Hn7ne. 

Ditcll  (dicli),  V.i.  To  dig  or  make  a  ditch  or 
ditches. 

Ditch  (dich),  v.t.  1.  To  dig  a  ditch  or  ditches 
in;  to  drain  by  a  ditch;  as,  to  ditch  moist 
land.— 2.  To  surround  with  a  ditch.  'Ditch'd 
and  wall'd  with  turf.'  Shak. 

Ditch-dog  (dich'dog),  n.  A  dead  dog  thrown 
into  a  ditcll.  [But  possilily  it  may  be  the 
water  vole  that  is  here  meant.] 

Poor  Tom  I  .  .  .  that  in  the  fury  of  his  heart,  when 
the  foul  fiend  rages,  eats  cow-dung  for  sallets;  swal- 
lows the  old  rat  and  the  ditch-dog:  Shak. 

Ditcher  (dich'er),  n.    One  who  digs  ditches. 

Ditch-water  (dich'wa-ter),  n.  The  stale  or 
stagnant  water  collected  in  a  ditch. 

Dite (dit),  D. [See  Indite.]  l.  To  dictate; as, 
you  write,  I'll  dite.~2.  To  write.  Chaucer. 
[Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Ditet  (dit),  v.t.  To  dlght;  to  make  ready;  to 
prepare. 

With  which  his  hideous  club  aloft  he  dites. 

And  at  his  foe  with  furious  rigor  smites.  Spenser. 

Dites,  t  Dities,  t «.  pi-  Ditties;  orders;  direc- 
tions.   Chaucer,  Spenser. 

Ditetrahedral  (di-tet'ra-he'dral),  a.  [Gr. 
di  for  dis,  twice,  and  E.  tetrahedral.]  In 
crystal,  having  the  form  of  a  tetrahedral 
prism  with  dihedral  summits. 

Dithecal  (di-the'kal),  a.  [Gr.  di  for  dis, 
twice,  and  thcke,  a  case.]  In  hot.  haying 
two  loculanieiits  or  cavities  in  the  ovary. 

Ditheism  (di'tlie-izm),  n.  [Gr.  di  for  dis, 
twice,  and  theos,  a  god.]  The  doctrine  of  the 
existence  of  two  gods,  especially  that  on 
which  the  old  Persian  religion  was  founded, 
or  tlie  opposition  of  the  two  (good  and  evil) 
principles;  dualism;  Manicheism.  SeeMANl- 

0HEIS5I. 

Ditheist  (di'the-ist),  n.  One  who  believes  in 
ditlieism. 

Ditheistie,  Ditheistical  (di-the-ist'ik,  di- 
tlie-ist'ik-al),  a.    Pertaining  to  ditheism. 

Dithyramb,  Dithyrambus  (di'tlii-ramb, 
di-tlii-ranib'ns),  n.  [Gr.  ditliyrambos.]  1.  In 
ancient  Greek  poetry,  a  hymn  originally  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  afterwards  of  otlier  gods, 
composed  in  an  elevated  style,  and  sung  to 
the  music  of  the  flute. 

He  knows  how  to  lead  off  the  dithyraynb,  the 
beautiful  song  of  Dionysos.  when  his  mind  is  inflamed 
with  wine.  Trafis.  of  Archilochus. 

2.  In  modern  poetry,  an  ode  of  an  impetu- 
ous and  irregular  character. 
Dithyrambic(di-thi-ranib'ik),  m.  1.  A  hymn 
in  honour  of  ]5acclius  or  some  of  the  other 
Greekdiviiiities;  adithyramb. — 2.  Anypoem 
written  in  wild  entliusiastic  strains. 

Pindar,  and  other  writers  of  dithyra?nbics.  IValsh. 

Dithyrambic  (di-tlu-ramb'ik),  a.  Wild;  en- 
thusiastic. 

Even  Redi,  though  he  chaunted 
Bacchus  in  the  Tuscan  valleys. 

Never  drank  the  wine  he  vaunted 
In  his  dithyrajnbic  sallies.  Longfelloiu. 

Dition  (dl'shon),  n.  [L.  ditio,  dominion, 
power.  ]  Rule ;  power ;  government ;  do- 
minion. [Rare.] 


Ditionaryt  (di'shon-a-ri),  a.    Under  rule; 

subject;  tributary.  Chapman. 
Ditionaryt  (di'shon-a-ri),  n.   A  subject;  a 

tributary.  _  Eden. 

Ditone  (di'tOn),  n.  [Gr.  dis,  twice,  and 
tiinos,  tone.]  In  music,  an  interval  compre- 
hending two  tones.  The  proportion  of  the 
sounds  tliat  form  the  ditone  is  4:5,  and 
that  of  tlic  seniiditone,  5  :  6. 

Ditrichotomous  (di-tri-kot'o-mus),  a.  [Gr. 
dis,  twice,  trcis,  tliree,  dicha,  asunder,  and 
ternno,  to  cut.]  1.  Divided  into  twos  and 
threes.  — 2.  In  bot.  applied  to  a  leaf  or  stem 
continually  dividing  into  double  or  treble 
ramifications. 

Ditriglyph  (di'tri-glif),  n.  [Gr.  dis,  twice, 
and  triglyph  (which  see).  ]  In  arch,  an  in- 
terval between  two  columns,  admitting  two 


Ditriglyph, 


triglyphs  in  the  entablature:  used  in  the 
Doric  order. 

Ditrihedria  (di-tri-he'dri-a),  n.  [Gr.  di  for 
dis,  twice,  treis,  three,  and  hedra,  a  seat, 
twice  three  sides.]  In  mineral,  a  genus  of 
spars  with  six  sides  or  planes,  being  formed 
of  two  trigonal  pyramids  joined  base  to 
base,  without  an  intermediate  column. 

Ditrochean  (di-tro-ke'an),  a.  Containing 
two  trocliees._ 

Ditrochee  (di-tro'ke),  n.  [Gr.  di  for  dis, 
twice,  and  trochee.]  In  pros,  a  double 
trochee ;  a  foot  made  up  of  two  trochees. 

Dittt  (dit),  n.  A  ditty.  '  No  song  but  did 
contain  a  lovely  ditt.'  Spenser. 

Dittander  (dit-tan'd^r),  n.  Pepper-wort, 
the  popular  name  of  Lepidium.  latifolium, 
a  cruciferous  herb,  found  in  salt  marshes. 
It  has  a  hot  biting  taste,  and  has  been  used 
in  lieu  of  pepper. 

Dittany  (dit'ta-ni),  n.  [L.  dictamnus,  from 
Gr.  diktamnos,  a  plant  growing  abundantly 
on  Mount  Dicte  in  Crete.]  The  popular 
name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Dictamnus, 
arutaceoushei'b,found  in  the  Mediterranean 
region.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  large 
wliite  or  rose-coloured  flowers  are  in  ter- 
minal racemes.  The  whole  plant  is  covered 
with  oily  glands,  and  the  secreted  oil  is  so 
volatile  that  in  hot  weather  the  air  round 
tlie  plant  becomes  inflammable.  D.  Frax- 
inella  and  D.  albus  are  found  in  our  gar- 
dens. The  dittany  of  the  United  States  is 
Cunila  Mariana.  The  dittany  of  Crete  is 
Origanum  Dictamnus,  and  the  bastard  dit- 
tany is  a  species  of  Marruliium. 

Dittay  (dit'tii),  n.  [O.Fr.  ditti,  dieti,  L. 
dictatmn,  something  dictated  or  written, 
from  dictare,  freq.  of  dico,  dictum,  to  say, 
to  tell  See  Ditty.]  In  Scots  law,  a  tech- 
nical term  signifying  the  matter  of  cliarge 
or  ground  of  indictment  against  a  person 
accused  of  a  crime;  also,  the  charge  itself. 

Dittied  (dit'tid),  a.  [See  Ditty.]  Sung;  ad- 
apted to  music. 

He  with  his  soft  pipe  and  smootti-dittied  song. 

A/itton. 

Ditto  (dit'tS),  n.  [It.  ditto,  from  X.  dictum, 
dictus,  said.]  That  which  has  been  said; 
aforesaid;  the  same  thing:  an  abbreviation 
used  to  save  repetition. 

It  was  a  large  bare-looking  room,  the  furniture  of 
which  had  no  doubt  been  better  when  it  was  newer, 
with  a  spacious  table  in  the  centre,  and  a  variety  of 
smaller  dittos  in  the  corners.  Dickens. 
Contracted  into  Do.  in  accounts,  &c. 
Ditto  (dit'to),  adv.  As  before;  in  the  same 
manner;  also. 

Dittology  (dit-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  dittologia, 
repetition  of  words— c?('f Jos,  twofold,  and 
lego,  to  speak.]  A  twofold  reading  or  inter- 
pretation, as  of  a  Scripture  text. 

Ditty  (dit'ti),  n.  [O.Fr.  dicte,  ditti,  recita- 
tion of  an  adventure,  story,  poem,  &c.,  from 
li.  dictatmn,  pp.  of  dictare,  to  dictate,  freq. 
of  dico,  to  say.  See  DiGHT,  which  is  from 
the  same  word.]  1.  A  saying,  especially  one 
frequently  repeated. 

To  be  dissolved  and  be  with  Christ  was  his  dying 
ditty.  Sif  ^-  Broiune. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  niiive;      tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  ahwne;     y,  Sc.  tey. 
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2.  A  song;  a  sonnet;  or  a  little  poem  to  be 
sung. 

And  to  the  warbling  lute  soft  ditties  sin^. 

Sandys. 

Ditty  (ilit'ti),  v.i.  To  sing;  to  warble  a  little 
tone. 

Diuresis  (di-u-re'sis),  n.  [Gr.  diouresis,  from 
dioureo.  See  Diuretic]  In  med.  an  exces- 
sive flow  of  urine. 

Diuretic  (di-ii-ret'ik),  a.  [Ur.  diouretiJcos, 
from  dioureo,  to  pass  into  urine— dta,  and 
OH )■('(),  to  malje  water,  from  ouron,  urine.] 
Having  the  power  to  excite  tlie  secretion  of 
urine ;  tending  to  produce  discharges  of 
urine. 

Diuretic  (di-u-ret'ik),  n.  A  medicine  that 
excites  the  secretion  of  urine  or  increases 
Its  discharges. 

Diureticalness(dI-Q-ret'ik-al-nes),)i.  Quality 
of  being  diuretic.  [Rare.] 

Diurna(di-ern'a),  n.  [See  DIURNAL.]  Ac- 
cording to  Latreille,  a  section  of  lepidopter- 
ous  insects,  corresponding  with  the  Linna;an 
genus  Papilio,  or  butterflies,  chiefly  char- 
acterized by  having  clulj-shaped  antennae. 
They  receive  tliis  name  from  the  fact  that 
they  show  themselves  only  during  day.  The 
terra  is  also  applied  occasionally  to  such 
insects  as  do  nut  live  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  as  tlie  Ephemeraj. 

Diurnal  (di-ern'al),  a.  [L.  diurnalis,  from 
diurnus  (for  diesiiuti),  daily,  from  dies,  a  day. 
Journal  is  the  same  word.but  passed  tlirough 
the  French]  1.  Relating  to  a  day;  pertaining 
to  the  daytime;  belonging  to  the  period  of 
daylight,  as  distinguislied  from  the  night; 
as,  diurnal  heat;  diurnal  hours;  diurnal 
hutterflies. — 2.  Daily;  happening  every  day; 
performed  in  a  day;  as,  a  diurnal  task. — 

3.  Constituting  tlie  measure  of  a  day;  as,  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  tlie  earth;  as  applied 
to  another  planet,  constituting  the  measure 
of  its  own  day,  or  relating  to  the  revolution 
of  the  planet  about  its  own  axis. — 4.  In  7ned. 
an  epitliet  of  diseases  whose  exacerbations 
are  in  tlie  daytime;  as,  a  diurnal  fever. — 
Diurnal  arc,  the  apparent  arc  described  by 
the  heavenly  bodies  in  consequence  of  tlie 
rotation  of  the  earth. — Diurnal  motion  of  a 
planet,  the  number  of  degrees,  minutes,  &c. , 
which  a  planet  moves  in  twenty-four  hours. 
— Diurnal  flowers,  (a)  flowers  which  open 
during  the  day  and  close  during  the  night. 
(6)  Flowers  wliich  endure  but  for  a  day,  as 
the  flower  of  Tigridia. 

Diurnal  (di-ern'al),  n.  1.  A  day-book;  a  jour- 
nal—2.  In  zool.  (a)  a  raptorial  bird,  wliich 
flies  by  day  and  has  lateral  eyes.  (6)  A  lepi- 
dopterous  insect  which  is  active  only  during 
the  day. 

Diurnalistt  (di-em'al-ist),  w.    A  journalist. 

Bp.  Hall. 

Diurnally  (di-ern'al-li),  adv.  Daily;  every 
day. 

Diumalness  (di-ern'al-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  diurnal. 

Diurnation  (di-ern-a-shon),  n.  A  term  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  to  express 
the  state  of  some  animals,  as  the  bat,  dur- 
ing the  day,  contrasted  with  their  activity 
at  night. 

Diuturnal  (di-ii-teru'al),  (i.  [L.  diuturnus.] 
Lasting;  being  of  long  continuance.  [Bare.] 
Things  by  wliich  the  pctLce  between  us  ntEy  be 
preserved  entire  and  dintiiriial.  Milton. 

Diuturnity  (di-ii-tern'i-ti),  n.  [L.  diuturni- 
tas.  See  above.]  Length  of  time;  long  dura- 
tion.   [Hare.  ] 

Div  (div).    Scotch  form  of  do,  auxiliary. 

And  di^  ye  think  that  my  man  and  my  sons  are  to 
gae  to  the  sea  in  weather  like  yestreen  and  the  day, 
and  get  naething  for  tlieir  fisli  ?         Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Divagation  (di-va-ga'shon),  n.  [L.  divagor, 
dimgatus,  to  wander  about— for  (Zis,  asun- 
der, and  vagor,  to  wander.]  A  going  astray; 
deviation;  digression.  [Rare.] 

Let  us  be  set  down  at  Queen's  Crawley  without 
f\irt\\e\:  diva^iition,  and  see  how  Miss  Rebecca  Sh.irp 
speeds  there.  Thackeray. 

Divan  (di-vanO,  n.  [Per  divdn,  a  collection 
of  writings,  register,  account-book,  custom- 
house,council,council-chanil)er, raised  seat.] 
1.  Among  the  Turks  and  other  orientals, 
a  court  of  justice  or  a  council. — 2.  A  coun- 
cil-chamber; a  hall;  a  court;  a  state  or  re- 
ception room  in  palaces  and  the  houses  of 
richer  citizens.— 3.  Any  council  assembled. 

4.  A  kind  of  coffee-house  where  smoking 
tobacco  is  the  principal  enjoyment.— 5.  A 
cushioned  seat  standing  against  the  wall  of 
a  room;  a  kind  of  sofa:  it  has  this  sense  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  divan,  in  sense  No.  2, 
are  ranged  low  sofas  covered  with  rich 
carpets  and  provided  with  many  cushions. — 


6.  A  book,  especially  a  collection  of  poems 
by  one  and  the  same  author;  as,  the  divan 
of  Sadi. 

Divaporation,  Divaporization  (di-va'por- 
a"s)ion,  di-va'por-iz-a"sliou),  n.  The  driving 
out  of  vapours  Ijy  heat. 

Divaricate  (di-va'ri-kat),  ui.  [L.  divarieo, 
divaricatuin,  to  spread  asunder  and  to  be 
spread  out — di  for  dis,  asunder,  and  varico, 
to  straddle.]  1.  To  open;  to  fork;  to  part 
into  two  branches. — 2.  In  lot.  to  diverge  at 
an  obtuse  angle;  to  diverge  widely. 

Divaricate  (di-va'ri-kat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
divaricated;  ppr.  divaricating.  To  divide 
into  two  branches;  to  cause  to  branch  apart. 

Divaricate  (di-va'ri-kat),  a.  1.  In  bot.  branch- 
ing oft'  as  from  a  stem  or  axis,  at  or  almost 
at  a  right  angle ;  turning  off  so  as  to  form 
I  an  obtuse  angle  above  and  an  acute  angle 
below.— 2.  In  zool.  applied  to  the  divisions 
of  any  part  that  spread  out  widely. 

Divarication  (di-va'ri-ka"shon),  n.  1.  A  part- 
ing; a  separation  into  two  branches;  a  fork- 
ing. —  2.  In  bot.  and  zool.  a  crossing  or  in- 
tersection of  fibres  at  different  angles.— 3.  A 
divergence  or  division  in  opinion;  ambiguity. 

To  take  away  all  doubt,  or  any  probable  divarica- 
tion, the  curse  is  plainly  specified.     Sir  T.  Bro'ajne. 

Dive  (div),  v.i.  pret.  dived,  0, E.  and  Amer. 
dove;  pp.  dived;  ppr.  diving.  [A.  Sax. 
dyfan,  to  dive;  Icel.  dyfa,  to  dip,  to  dive. 
Akin  deej),  dip.]  1.  To  descend  or  plunge 
into  water,  as  an  animal  head  first ;  to 
thrust  the  body  into  water  or  other  fluid, 
or  if  already  in  the  fluid  to  plunge  deeper; 
as,  in  the  pearl-fishery  men  are  employed 
to  dive  for  shells.  'Dove  as  if  he  were 
a  beaver. '  Lotigfellow.  —2.  To  go  deep  into 
any  subject;  as,  to  dive  into  the  nature  of 
things,  into  arts  or  science.— 3.  To  plimge 
into  any  liusiness  or  condition,  so  as  to  be 
thoroughly  engaged  in  it. 

I 

Dived  in  a  hoard  of  tales  that  dealt  %vith  knights. 

Tennyson. 

4.  To  sink;  to  penetrate. 

Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul.  Shak. 

Dive  (div),  D.t.  To  explore  by  diving.  [Rare.] 

The  Curtii  bravely  dived  the  gulf  of  fame. 

Dejiham. 

Divedapper  (div'dap-er),  n.    Same  as  Did- 

apper  (which  see). 
Divel,+  n.    A  form  of  devil. — The  divel  on 

his  neck.    See  extract. 

Certain  strait  irons  called  the  divet  on  his  7teck 
being  after  an  horrible  sort  devised,  straitening  and 
winching  the  neck  of  a  man  with  his  legs  together 
in  such  sort  as  the  more  he  stirreth  in  it  the  straiter 
it  presseth  him,  so  that  within  three  or  four  hours  it 
breaketh  and  crusheth  a  man's  back  and  body  in 
pieces.  Foxe. 

Divel t  (di-vel'),  v.t.  To  pull  asunder;  to 
rend.    Sir  T.  JSroume. 

Divellent  (di-vel'lent),  a.  [L.  divellens, 
divellentis,  pp.  of  divello,  to  pluck  or  pull 
asunder  —  di  for  dis,  asunder,  and  vello, 
to  pull.]   Drawing  asunder;  separating. 

Divellieate  (di-vel'li-kat),  v.t.  To  pull  in 
pieces.    [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Diver  (div'er),  n.  1.  One  who  dives ;  one 
who  plunges  head  first  into  water;  one  who 
sinks  by  effort;  as,  a  diver  in  the  pearl- 
fi.-hery.  — 2.  One  who  goes  deeply  into  a 
subject  or  enters  deeply  into  study.— 3.  A 
bird  remarkable  for  its  habit  of  diving.  The 
divers  (Colymbidse)  are  a  family  of  swim- 
ming birds  (Natatores),  characterized  by  a 
strong,  straiglit,  rather  compressed  pointed 
bill  about  as  long  as  the  head;  a  short  and 


Red-throated  Diver  [Coiymbics  septentrionah's). 

rounded  tail;  short  wings;  thin,  compressed 
legs,  placed  very  far  back,  and  the  toes  com- 
pletely webbed.  They  prey  upon  fish,  wliich 
they  pursue  under  water,  making  use  partly 
of  their  wings,  but  chiefly  of  their  legs  and 
webbedfeet  in  their  subaqueous  progression. 
Cuvier  makes  the  divers  a  family  consisting 
of  three  genera  —  the  divers  properly  so 
called,  the  grebes,  and  the  guillemots— but 


the  word  diver  is  in  tliis  country  restricted 
to  the  genus  Colymbus.  The  leading  species 
are  the  great  northern  diver,  the  red-throated 
diver,  and  the  black-throated  diver  (C.  arcti- 
cus).  These  birds  inhabit  the  Arctic  seas 
of  the  New  and  Old  Worlds;  they  are  very 
abundant  in  tlie  Hebrides,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Russia.  Tlie  great  northern  diver,  loon, 
immer,  or  ember  goose  (C.  glacialis),  is  about 
2:]-  feet  long,  and  is  of  handsome  plumage. 
Diverb  (di'verb),  n.  [L.  diverbiuin,  the 
dialogue  of  a  comedy— rft  for  dis,  twice, 
and  verbum,  a  word.]  A  saying  in  which 
the  two  members  of  a  sentence  are  con- 
trasted; an  antithetical  proverb. 

England  is  a  paradise  for  women,  a  hell  for  horses; 
Italy  a  paradise  for  horses,  a  hell  for  women;  as  the 
diverb  goes.  Bnrton. 

Diverberation  (d5-ver'ber-a"shon),  n.  [L. 
diverbero,  diverberatum,  to  strike  asunder 
— di  for  dis,  asunder,  and  verbero,  to  whip, 
beat.  See  Verberate.]  A  sounding  through. 

Diverge  (di-verj'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  diverged; 
ppr.  diverging.  [L.  di  for  dis,  asunder,  anil 
vergo,  to  incline.  See  VERGE.]  1.  To  tend  or 
proceed  from  a  common  point  in  different 
directions;  to  deviate  from  a  given  course 
or  line:  opposed  to  converge. 

The  rays  proceeding  from  nigh  objects  do  more 
diverge,  and  those  from  distant  objects  less. 

Dcrltam. 

2.  To  differ  from  a  typical  form ;  to  vary 
from  a  normal  state. — 3.  To  vary  from  the 
truth. 

Divergement  (di-verj'ment),  Ji.  Act  of 
diverging. 

Divergence,  Divergency  (di-vferj'ens,  di- 

verj'en-si),  n,  A  receding  from  each  other; 
a  going  farther  apart;  as.  the  divergence  of 
lines,  or  the  angle  of  divergence.  'Diver- 
gence of  sound.'  Sir  W.  Jones. 
Divergent  (di-verj'ent),  a.  Separating  or 
receding  from  each  other,  as  lines  which 
proceed  from  the  same  point:  opposed  to 
convergent.  —  Divergent  rays,  rays  which, 
proceeding  from  a  point  of  a  visible  ob- 
ject, continually  depart  from  each  otlier  in 
proportion  as  they  recede  from  the  object. 
Concave  lenses  render  the  rays  of  light 
divergent,  and  convex  ones  convergent. 
They  are  opposed  to  convergent  rays. — 
Divergent  series,  same  as  Diverging  Series. 
See  Diverging. 

Diverging  (di-verj'ing),  p.  and  a.  Receding 
from  each  other  as  they  proceed,  as  rays. 
— Diverging  series,  in  math,  a  series  the 
terms  of  which  increase  more  and  more 
the  further  they  are  continued.  — Diverging 
rays,  same  as  Divergent  Rays.  See  Diver- 
gent. 

Divergingly  (di-verj'ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
diverging  manner. 

Divers  (di'verz),  a.  [Fr.  divers;  L.  diversus, 
from  diverto,  to  turn  different  ways— for 
dis,  distrib.,  and  verto,  to  turn.]  1.  Different; 
various. 

Thou  Shalt  not  sow  thy  vineyard  with  divers 
seeds.  Deut.  xxii.  g. 

Thou  Shalt  not  let  thy  cattle  gender  witli  divers 
kinds.  Lev.  xix.  19. 

2.  Several;  sundry;  more  than  one,  but  not 
a  great  number;  as,  we  have  divers  examples 
of  this  kind. — Divers,  Diverse.  Divers  im- 
plies difference  only;  diverse  difference  with 
opposition.  Thus  the  same  evangelists  nar- 
rate the  same  events  in  divers  manners,  but 
not  in  diverse.  Trench. 
Diverse  (di-vers'  or  di'vers),  a.  [L.  diversus. 
See  DIVERS.]  1.  Different;  differing;  un- 
like. 

"Woman  is  not  undeveloped  man 
But  diverse.  TeJtnyson. 
Four  great  beasts  came  up  from  the  sea,  diverse 
one  from  another.  Dan.  vii.  3. 

2.  t  Capable  of  assuming  many  forms ;  vari- 
ous; multiform.  « 

Eloquence  is  a  diverse  thing.         B.  jtonson. 

—Divers,  Diverse.    See  under  Di'^'ERS. 
Diverse  (di-vers'),  adv.    In  different  direc- 
tions. 

And  with  tendrils  creep  diverse.  Philips. 
Diverse,  t  v.  t.    To  diversify.  Chaucer. 
Diverse  t  (di-vers'),  v.i.    To  turn  aside;  to 
turn  out  of  one's  way. 

The  red-cross  knight  diverst,h\it  forth  rode  Britomart. 

Spenser. 

Diversely  (di-vers'li  or  di'vers-li),  adv.  1.  In 
diverse  or  different  ways;  differently;  vari- 
ously; as,  a  passage  of  Scripture  diversely 
interpreted  or  understood.  — 2.  In  different 
directions;  to  different  points. 

On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail.  Pope. 

Diversifiable  (di-vers'i-fi-a-bl),  a.  That  may 
be  diversified  or  varied.  Boyle. 


ch,  c/iain;     ch,  Sc.  loc/j;     g,  c/o;     j,job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     IH,  </ien;  th,  «Ain;    w,  loig,   \\h,whig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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Diversification  (di-v6rs'i-fi-ka"shon),n.  [See 
DiVEESiry.]  1.  Tlie  act  of  changiDg  forms 
or  qualities,  or  of  maliing  various. — 2.  State 
of  diversity  or  variation;  change;  alteration. 
'Accents  and  diversification  of  voice.'  Sir 
M.  Hale. 

Diversified  (di-vfers'i-fid),  a.  Distinguished 
.  by  various  forms,  or  by  a  variety  of  objects; 
as,  diversified  scenery;  a  diversified  land- 
scape. 

Diversiflorous  (di-ver'si-fl6"rus),  a.  In  bot. 
a  term  applied  to  a  plant  or  inflorescence 
bearing  flowers  of  two  or  more  sorts. 

Diversiform  (di-vers'i-form),  a.  [L.  diversiis, 
turned  in  different  directions,  different,  and 
forma,  shape.]  Of  a  different  form;  of 
various  forms. 

Diversify  (di-v6rs'i-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  diver- 
sified; ppr.  diversifying.  [Ft.  diversifier; 
L.  diversus,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To  make 
diverse  or  various  in  form  or  qualities ;  to 
give  variety  or  diversity  to;  to  variegate;  as, 
to  diversify  the  colours  of  a  fabric ;  moun- 
tains, plains,  trees,  and  lakes  diversify  the 
landscape. 

It  was  easier  for  Homer  to  find  proper  sentiments 
for  Grecian  generals  thian  for  Milton  to  diversify  his 
infernal  council  witll  proper  characters.  Addison. 

Diversiloquent  (di-vers-il'o-kwent),  a.  [L. 
diri-rsiis,  ililfereiit,  and  loquor,  to  speak.] 
Siieakiiiy  iu  dilfcrent  ways. 

Diversion  (di-ver'shon),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
divcrto.  See  Divert.]  1.  The  act  of  turn- 
ing aside  from  any  course;  as,  the  diversion 
of  a  stream  from  its  usual  channel ;  the 
diversion  of  the  mind  from  business  or  study. 

2.  That  whicli  diverts;  the  cause  by  which 
anything  is  turned  from  its  proper  or  na- 
tural course  or  tendency;  that  which  turns 
or  draws  the  mind  from  care,  business,  or 
study,  and  thus  relaxes  and  amuses;  sport; 
play;  pastime;  whatever  unbends  the  mind; 
as,  the  diversions oi  youth;  works  of  wit  and 
humour  furnish  an  agreeable  diversion  to 
the  studious. 

Fortunes,  honours,  friends. 
Are  mere  diversions  from  love's  proper  object, 
Which  only  is  itself.  Sir  J.  Denham. 

The  word  diversion  means  no  more  than  that 
which  diverts  or  turns  us  aside  from  ourselves,  and 
in  this  way  helps  us  to  forget  ourselves  for  a  little. 

Trench, 

3.  Milit.  the  act  of  drawing  the  attention  and 
force  of  an  enemy  from  the  point  where  the 
principal  attack  is  to  be  made,  as  by  an  attack 
or  alarm  on  one  wing  of  an  army  when  the 
other  wing  or  centre  is  intended  for  the 
principal  attack;  hence  generally,  any  act 
intended  to  draw  one's  attention  away  from 
a  point  aimed  at,  or  a  desired  object. — Syn. 
Amusement,  entertainment,  pastime,  solace, 
recreation,  sport,  game,  play. 

Diversity  (di-vers'i-ti),  n.  [L.  diversitas, 
contrariety,  difference;  Fr.  diversite,  from 
L.  diversus,  from  diverto.     See  DIVERT.] 

1.  Difference;  dissimilitude;  unlikeness;  as, 
there  may  be  diversity  without  contrariety. 

Then  is  there  in  this  diversity  no  contrariety. 

Hooker. 

2.  Multiplicity  with  difference;  variety;  as, 
a  diversity  of  ceremonies  in  churches. 

Strange  and  several  noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  jingling  chains, 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds.  S/iah. 

3.  Distinctness  or  separateness  of  being,  as 
opposed  to  identity.  '  The  ideas  of  identity 
and  diversity.'    Locke.— i.  Variegation. 

Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day.  Po/e. 

— Diversity  of  person,  in  laiv,  a  plea  by  a 
prisoner  in  bar  of  execution,  alleging  that 
he  is  not  the  same  who  was  attainted. 
Divert  (di-verf),  v.t.  [L.  diverto,  to  turn 
different  ways,  to  separate— di  for  dis,  dis- 
trib.,  and  verto,   to  turn;  Fr.  divertir.] 

1.  To  turn  off  from  any  course,  direction,  or 
intended  application;  to  turn  aside;  as,  to 
divert  a  river  from  its  usual  channel;  to 
divert  commerce  from  its  usual  course;  to 
divert  appropriated  money  to  other  objects; 
to  divert  a  man  from  his  purpose.  '  That 
crude  apple  that  diverted  Eve.'    Milton. — 

2.  To  turn  from  business  or  study;  hence,  to 
please;  to  amuse;  to  entertain;  as,  children 
are  diverted  with  sports;  men  are  diverted 
with  works  of  wit  and  humour.  '  Divert  the 
kingdom  by  his  papers.'  Swift.— S.  To  draw 
to  a  different  point,  as  the  forces  of  an  ene- 
my.—4.  t  To  subvert;  to  destroy. 

Frights,  changes,  horrors 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states.  SItak. 
—  Amuse,  Divert,  Entertain.     See  under 
Amuse.— Syn.  To  please,  gratify,  amuse, 
entertain,  delight. 


Divert t  (di-verf),  v.i.    To  turn  aside;  to 
turn  out  of  one's  way;  to  digress. 
I  diverted  to  see  one  of  the  prince's  palaces.  Evelyn. 

Diverter  (di-vert'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  diverts,  turns  off,  or  pleases. 

Diverticlet  (di-vert'i-kl),  n.  [L.  diverticu- 
lum, deverticulum,  a  by-road,  from  deverto, 
to  turn  away — de,  away,  and  verto,  to  turn.) 

1.  A  turning  ;  a  by-way.  '  The  diverticles 
and  blind  by-paths  which  sophistry  and  de- 
ceit are  wont  to  tread.'  Hales. — 2.  In  anat. 
a  blind  tube  or  coecum  branching  out  of  the 
course  of  a  longer  one,  either  normally  or 
as  a  malformation. 

Diverticulum  (di-ver-tik'u-lum),  n.  In 

anat.  same  as  Diverticle._ 
Divertimento  (de-var-te-men'to),  n.  [It.] 
In  music,  a  short  pleasant  composition, 
vocal  or  instrumental,  written  in  a  light 
and  familiar  style. 

Diverting  (di-vert'ing),  a.  Pleasing;  amus- 
ing; entertaining;  as,  a  diverting  scene  or 
sport. 

Divertingly  (di-vert'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner that  diverts. 

Divertingness  (di-vert'ing-nes),  n.  The 

quality  of  affording  diversion.  [Rare.] 
Divertise  t  (di-vert'iz),  v.  t.     [Fr.  divertir, 

divertissant.    See  DIVERT.]   To  divert;  to 

please;  to  entertain. 

Let  orators  instruct,  let  them  divertise,  and  let 

them  move  us.  Drydeit. 

Divertisement  (di-vert'iz-ment),  n.  l.  Di- 
version; amusement;  recreation. 

In  these  disagreeable  divertisements  the  morning 
crept  away  as  it  could.  Sir  IV,  Scott. 

2.  A  short  ballet  or  other  entertainment  be- 
tween the  acts  of  longer  pieces.  [In  this 
sense  pronounced  de-ver-tez-mon,buttheFr. 
d/irr^'.wci/iotf  is  now  generally  used  instead.] 

Divertissement  (de-ver-tis-mofi),  n.  [Fr.] 
A  sliort  entertainment  between  the  acts  of 
longer  pieces.    See  DIVERTISEMENT,  2. 

Divertive  (di-vert'iv),  a.  Tending  to  divert; 
amusing.  '  Things  of  a  pleasant  and  divert- 
ive nature.'   Rogers.  [Rare.] 

Divest  (di-vestO,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  devestir;  Fr. 
divHir,  from  L.  devestio,  to  undress  — de, 
priv.,  and  vestio,  to  clothe.  It  is  the  same 
word  as  de  vest,  but  the  latter  is  appropri- 
ately used  as  a  technical  term  in  law.] 

1.  To  strip  of,  or  as  of  clothes,  arms,  or  equi- 
page ;  to  strip  of  anything  that  surrounds  or 
attends:  opposed  to  invest;  to  divest  one  of 
his  glory;  to  divest  a  subject  of  deceptive 
appearances  or  false  ornaments. 

Like  bride  and  groom 
Divesting  them  for  bed.  Shak. 

2.  To  deprive;  as,  to  divest  one  of  his  rights 
or  privileges;  to  divest  one  of  title  or  pro- 
perty. 

Divestible  (di-vest'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
divested  or  freed  from. 

Divestiture,  Divesture  (di-vest'i-tur,  dl- 
vest'ur),  n.  1.  The  act  of  stripping,  putting 
off,  or  depriving.— 2.  In  laiv,  the  act  of  sur- 
rendering one's  effects  or  any  part  thereof : 
opposed  to  investiture. 

Divestment  (di-vest'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
divesting.  [Rare.] 

Di'vidabie  (di-vid'a-bl),  a.    [See  Divide.] 

1.  That  may  be  or  capable  of  being  divided. 
'Hard  and  not  easily  dividable.'  Pearce. 

2.  t  Separate;  parted. 

Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores.  Shak. 

Dividantt  (di-vid'ant),  a.  Different;  sepa- 
rate. 

Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb, 
"Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth 
Scarce  is  dividant.  Shak. 

Di'vlde  (di-vidO,  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  divided;  ppr. 
dividing.  [L.  divide,  to  divide— di  for  dis, 
asunder,  and  vid,  a  root  signifying  to  cut  or 
separate,  seen  also  in  Skr.  Di/adft,  to  pene- 
trate. Hence  divisor,  divisible,  etc.]  1.  To 
part  or  separate  into  pieces;  to  cut  or  other- 
wise separate  into  two  or  more  pieces. 

Divide  the  living  child  in  two.        i  Ki.  iii.  25. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  separate;  to  keep  apart 
by  a  partition  or  by  an  imaginary  line  or 
limit;  as,  a  wall  divides  two  houses;  the 
equator  divides  the  earth  into  two  hemi- 
spheres. 

Let  it  (the  firmament)  divide  the  waters  from  the 
waters.  Gen.  i.  6. 

3.  To  make  partition  of  among  a  number. 

Ye  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot.    Num.  xxxiii.  54. 

4.  To  open;  to  cleave. 

Thou  didst  divide  the  sea.  Neh.  ix.  ir. 

5.  To  disunite  in  opinion  or  interest;  to 
make  discordant. 

There  shall  be  five  in  one  house  divided,  three 
against  two.  Luke  xii.  52. 


6.  To  distribute;  to  separate  and  bestow  in 
parts  or  shares. 

And  he  divided  unto  them  his  living.    Luke  xv.  12. 

7.  To  make  a  dividend  of;  as,  the  bank  di- 
vides six  per  cent.— 8.  To  enjoy  a  share  of  in 
common;  to  have  a  portion  of  in  common 
with  another  or  others;  to  share:  followed 
by  with. 

The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night — 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her.  Byron. 

9.  To  embarrass  by  indecision;  to  allow  to 
hesitate  or  fluctuate  between  different  mo- 
tives or  opinions ;  as,  he  was  very  much 
divided  in  his  mind. 

This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind. 

Ten7iyso?t. 

10.  In  music,  to  vary  a  simple  theme  or 
melody  with  a  course  of  notes  so  connected 
as  to  form  one  series. 

Most  heavenly  melody 
About  the  bed  sweet  music  did  divide.  Spenser. 

11.  To  mark  graduated  divisions  on ;  to  grad- 
uate; as,  to  divide  a  sextant.— STo  divide  the 
house  or  meeting,  to  put  to  the  vote :  this 
use  of  the  word  originates  in  the  fact  that 
in  some  meetings,  as  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, parties  when  voting  go  to  different 
parts  of  the  building. —  Sy'N.  To  sever,  sun- 
der, cleave,  deal  out,  distribute,  sliare. 

Di'vlde  (di-vid'),  v.i.  1.  To  become  separated; 
to  part;  to  open;  to  cleave. — 2.  To  break 
friendship.  ' Brothers diDide.'  Shale— 3.  To 
go  into  separate  places  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  or  notifying  a  vote;  to  vote  by  the 
division  of  a  legislative  house  into  two  parts. 

The  emperors  sat,  voted,  and  divided  with  their 
equals.  Gibdon. 

Di'vlde  (di-vid'),  n.  The  watershed  of  a  dis- 
trict; the  ridge  of  land  dividing  the  tribu- 
taries of  one  stream  from  those  of  another. 
Eliot. 

Di'Vided(di-vid'ed),p.  anda.  1. Parted;  sepa- 
rated; disunited;  distributed. — 2.  In  bot.  a 
term  applied  to  a  leaf  which  is  cut  into  divi- 
sions by  incisions  extending  nearly  to  the 
midrib. 

Di'Videdly  (di-vid'ed-li),  adv.  Separately. 

Di'vidend  (di'vi-dend),  n.  1.  A  sum  divided; 
a  part  or  share;  particularly,  the  sliare  of 
the  interest  or  profit  of  stock  in  trade  or 
other  employment  which  belongs  to  each 
proprietor  according  to  his  proportion  of 
the  stock  or  capital. 

Through  life's  dark  road  his  sordid  way  he  wends, 
An  incarnation  of  fat  dividcjids.  Spragiie. 

2.  In  bankruptcy,  the  share  of  any  inade- 
quate fund  realized  from  the  assets  or  effects 
of  a  bankrupt,  and  apportioned  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  debt  for  which  a 
creditor  is  ranked  upon  the  estate. — 3.  In 
arith.  the  number  to  be  divided.— Dividend 
of  stocks,  the  share  or  proportion  of  the  in- 
terest of  stocks  erected  on  public  funds, 
divided  among  and  paid  to  the  proprietors 
half-yearly. 

Di'vider  (di-vid'er),  ?i.  1.  He  who  or  that 
which  divides;  that  which  separates  into 
parts. — 2.  A  distributor;  one  who  deals  out 
to  each  his  share. 

"VVho  made  me  a  judge  or  divider  over  you? 

Luke  xii.  14. 

3.  He  who  or  that  which  disunites.  'Money, 
the  great  divider  of  the  world.'  Swift.— 

4.  A  soup-ladle.  —5.  pi.  A  pair  of  small  com- 
passes, of  which  the  opening  is  adjusted  by 
means  of  a  screw  and  nut,  used  for  dividing 
lines,  describing  circles,  &c. 

Di'viding  (di-vid'ing),  p.  and  a.  That  indi- 
cates separation  or  difference;  as,  a  divid- 
ing line.- Dividing  engine,  an  apparatus 
for  producing  the  divisions  of  the  scales  or 
limbs  of  mathematical  and  philosophical 
instruments. 

Di'vldingly  (di-vid'ing-li),  adv.  By  division. 

Di'vl-divi  (di'vi-di'vi),  n.  The  native  and 
commercial  name  of  Cmsalpinia  Coriaria 


Divi-divi  {Ccesalpinia  Coriaria). 


and  its  pods.  These,  which  are  about 
2  inches  long  by  J  inch  broad,  and  curled 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  are  excessively 
astringent,  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
tannic  and  gallic  acid,  for  which  reason 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  So.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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tliey  are  used  by  tanners  and  dyers.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  tropical  America. 
Dividual  t  (di-vid'ii-al),  a.  [L.  dividuus,  di- 
visible, from  dteufo.  See  Divide.]  Divided, 
shared,  or  participated  in  common  with 
others. 

And  her  reig'n 
With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  liolds.  Milton. 

Dividual  (di-vid'u-al),  n.  In  arith,  and  alg. 
one  of  the  several  parts  of  a  dividend  from 
which  each  separate  figure  or  term  of  the 
quotient  is  found. 

Dividually  t  (di-vid'u-al-li),  adv.  By  divid- 
ins;  in  a  divided  manner. 

Dividuous  (di-vid'u-us),  a.  Divided;  divi- 
dual.   [Rare.  ] 

He  so  often  substantiates  distinctions  into  dividu- 
ous, self-subsistent.  Coleridge. 

Divination  (di-vin-a'shon),  n.  [L.  divinatio, 
the  faculty  of  foreseeing,  divination,  from 
divino,  to  foretell,  from  divimis,  divinely 
inspired,  prophetic.  See  Divine.]  1.  The 
act  of  divining;  a  foretelling  future  events, 
or  discovering  things  secret  or  obscure,  by 
the  aid  of  superior  beings,  or  by  other  than 
human  means.  In  ancient  times  divination 
was  divided  into  two  kinds,  natural  and 
artificial.  Natural  divination  was  supposed 
to  be  effected  by  a  kind  of  inspiration  or 
divine  afflatus ;  artificial  divination  was 
effected  by  certain  rites,  experiments,  or 
observations,  as  by  sacrifices,  cakes,  Hour, 
wine,  observation  of  entrails,  flight  of  birds, 
lots,  verses,  omens,  position  of  the  stars, 
&c. — 2.  Conjectural  presage;  prediction;  an 
indication  of  the  future;  omen;  augury. 

Birds  which  do  give  a  happy  divination  of  things 
to  come.  North. 

Divinator  (di'vin-at-er),  n.  One  who  pre- 
tends to  divination. 

Divinatory  (di-vin'a-to-ri),  a.  Professing 
or  pertaining  to  divination. 

Divine  (di-vin'),  a.  [L.  diiiinus,  from  dims. 
See  Deity.]  1.  Pertaining  to  God;  as,  the 
divine  nature;  divine  perfections. — 2.  Per- 
taining to  a  heathen  deity  or  to  false  gods; 
as,  dioiiie  honours  were  paid  to  Caligula. — 
3.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  God.  'Half 
human,  half  divine.'  Dryden. —  4.  Proceed- 
ing from  God;  as,  divine  judgments. — S.God- 
like;  heavenly;  excellent  in  the  highest  de- 
gree; extraordinary;  apparently  above  what 
is  human. 

A  divine  sentence  is  in  the  lips  of  the  kin^. 

Prov.  XVI.  10. 

The  light  of  a  deeper,  diviner  blessedness  has 
kindled  in  many  a  human  face  since  pagan  art 
passed  away.  Dr.  Caird. 

G.t  Divining;  presageful;  foreboding;  pre- 
scient. 

Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill. 
Misgave  hini.  Milton. 

7.  Appropriated  to  God,  or  celebrating  his 
praise;  as,  divine  songs;  divine  worship. — 

8.  Spiritual;  spiritualized. 

My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth. 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven.  Shak. 

9.  Relating  to  divinity  or  theology.  'Church 
history  and  other  dicine  learning.'  South. — 
Divine  right,  the  claim  set  up  by  sovereigns 
to  the  absolute  obedience  of  their  sub- 
jects as  ruling  by  appointment  of  God, 
insomuch  that,  although  they  may  them- 
selves submit  to  restrictions  on  their  au- 
thority, yet  subjects  endeavouring  to  en- 
force those  restrictions  by  resistance  to 
their  unlawful  acts  are  considered  guilty 
of  a  sin.  This  doctrine,  so  celebrated  in 
English  constitutional  history,  has  been 
maintained  on  very  different  grounds,  but 
in  this  country  it  may  now  be  considered 
to  be  exploded,  —  Divine  service  (tenure 
by),  in  law,  an  obsolete  holding,  in  which 
the  tenants  had  to  perform  certain  divine 
services,  as  to  sing  a  specified  number  of 
masses,  expend  a  certain  sum  in  alms,  &c. 
Syn.  Supernatural,  superhuman,  godlike, 
heavenly,  holy,  sacred. 

Divine  (di-vin'),  n.  1. 1  Divinity.— 2.  A  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel;  a  priest;  a  clergyman. 

It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instruc- 
tions. Shak. 

3.  A  man  skilled  in  divinity;  a  theologian; 
as,  a  great  divine. 

Divine  (di-vin'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  divined;  ppr. 
divining.     [L.  divino.     See  DIVINATION.] 

1.  To  foretell;  to  predict. 

Darest  thou  divine  his  downfall?  Shak. 

2.  To  make  out  by  observation  or  otherwise; 
to  conjecture;  to  guess. 

she  is  not  of  us,  I  divine.  Tenjiyson. 
By  the  exercise  of  a  curious,  swift,  subtle  sym- 
pathy he  seemed  to  divine  what  would  be  the  no- 
tions of  a  girl  in  this  new  country.  IV.  Black. 


3.tTo  render  divine;  to  deify;  to  consecrate; 
to  sanctify. 

she  .  .  .  seem'd  of  angels'  race. 

Living  on  earth  like  angel  new  divinde.  Spejtser. 

Syn.  To  foretell,  predict,  presage,  prognos- 
ticate, guess. 

Divine  (di-vin'),  v.i.  1.  To  use  or  practise 
divination. — 2.  To  afford  or  impart  pre- 
sages of  the  future;  to  utter  presages  or 
prognostications. 

The  prophets  thereof  divine  for  money.  Mic.  iii.  ii. 

3.  To  have  presages  or  forebodings. 

Suggest  but  truth  to  my  diziining  thoughts.  Shak. 

4.  To  guess  or  conjecture. 

Divinely  (di-vin'li),  adv.  1.  In  a  divine  or 
godlike  manner;  in  a  manner  resembling 
deity.— 2.  By  the  agency  or  influence  of  God; 
as,  a  prophet  divinely  inspired;  divinely 
taught. 

As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face, 
Divinely  thro"  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it.  Tennyson. 

3.  Excellently;  in  the  supreme  degree;  as, 
divinely  fair;  divinely  brave. 

The  Grecians  most  divinely  have  given  to  the 
active  perfection  of  men  a  name  expressing  both 
beauty  and  goodness.  Hooker. 

Divinementt  (di-vin'ment),  n.  Divination. 
North. 

Divineness  (di-vin'nes),  n.  1.  Divinity;  par- 
ticipation of  the  divine  nature ;  as,  the 
divineness  of  the  Scriptures. 

All  true  work  is  sacred;  in  all  work,  were  it  but 
true  hand-labour,  there  is  something  of  divineness. 

Carlyle. 

2.  Excellence  in  the  supreme  degree. 

Behold  di7n}ieness 

No  elder  than  a  boy.  Shak. 

Diviner  (di-vin'^r),  n.  1.  One  who  professes 
divination;  one  who  pretends  to  predict 
events,  or  to  reveal  hidden  things,  by  the 
aid  of  superior  beings,  or  of  supernatural 
means. 

These  nations  .  .  .  hearkened  .  .  .  unto  diviners. 

Deut.  .xviii.  14. 

2.  One  who  guesses ;  a  conjecturer.  '  A 
notable  diviner  of  thoughts.'  Locke. 
Divineress(di-vin'er-es),?j.  A  female  diviner; 
a  woman  professing  divination. 
Diving  (div'ing),  n.  The  art  or  act  of  descend- 
ing into  water  to  considerable  depths,  and 
remaining  there  for  a  time.  The  uses  of 
diving  are  important,  particularly  in  fishing 
for  pearls,  corals,  sponges,  examining  the 
foundations  of  bridges,  recovering  valuables 
from  sunken  ships,  and  the  like.  Various 
methods  have  been  proposed  and  engines 
contrived  to  render  diving  more  safe  and 
easy.  The  great  object  in  all  these  is  to 
furnish  the  diver  with  fresh  air,  without 
which  he  must  either  make  but  a  short  stay 
under  water  or  perish.  See  ne.xt  article. 
Diving-bell  (div'ing-bel),  n.  A  contrivance 
for  tlie  purpose  of  enabling  persons  to 
descend  and  to  remain  below  the  surface 
of  water  for  a 
length  of  time, 
to  perform  va- 
rious opera- 
tions, such  as 
examining  the 
foundations  of 
bridges,  blast- 
ing rocks,  re- 
covering trea- 
sure from  sunk- 
en vessels,  &c. 
Diving  -  bells 
have  been  made 
of  various 
forms,  such  as 
that  of  a  bell, 
a  hollow  trun- 
cated cone  or 
pyramid,  with 
the  smaller  end 
close,  and  the 
larger  one, 
which  is  placed 
lowermost, 
open.  The  air 
contained  with- 
in these  vessels  prevents  them  from  being 
filled  with  water  on  submersion,  so  that  the 
diver  may  descend  in  them  and  breathe 
freely  for  a  long  time,  provided  he  can  be 
furnished  with  a  new  supply  of  fresh  air 
when  the  contained  air  becomes  vitiated 
by  respiration.  The  diving-bell  is  now 
generally  made  of  cast-iron  in  the  form  of 
an  oblong  chest  (A),  open  at  the  bottom. 
It  has  several  strong  convex  lenses  set  in 
the  upper  side  or  roof  of  the  bell,  to  admit 


ing-bell. 


light  to  the  persons  within.  It  is  suspended 
by  chains  from  a  barge  or  lighter,  and  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure  upon  signals 
being  given  by  the  persons  within,  who  are 
supplied  with  fresh  air  injected  into  a  flex- 
ible pipe  by  means  of  forcing  pumps  (B) 
placed  in  the  lighters,  while  the  heated  air 
escapes  by  a  cock  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
bell.  An  improvement  on  this  form,  called 
the  nautilus,  has  been  invented  which  en- 
ables the  occupants,  and  not  the  attendants 
above  as  in  the  older  forms,  to  raise  or  sink 
the  bell,  move  it  about  at  pleastire,  or  raise 
great  weights  with  it  and  deposit  them  in 
any  desired  spot. 

Diving-dress  (div'ing-dres),  n.  A  water- 
proof dress  of  india-rubber  used  by  profes- 
sional divers,  having  a  head-piece  of  light 
metal  furnished  with  strong  glass  eyes  and 
two  pliable  pipes  to  maintain  a  supply  of 
air.  leaden  weights  are  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  diver,  and  his  shoes  are  weighted, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  descend  a  ladder, 
walk  about  below,  etc. 

Diving-stone  (div'ing-ston),  n.  A  name 
given  to  a  species  of  jasper. 

Divining-rod  (di-vin'ing-rod),  n.  A  rod,  usu- 
ally of  hazel,  with  forked  branches,  used 
by  those  who  pretend  to  discover  minerals 
or  water  under  ground.  The  rod,  if  carried 
slowly  along  in  suspension,  dips  and  points 
downwards,  it  is  affirmed,  when  brought 
over  the  spot  where  the  concealed  mineral 
or  water  is  to  be  found. 

Divinistre.t  >i.   A  divine.  Chaucer. 

Divinity  (di-vin'i-ti),  n.  [L.  divinitas,  from 
divinus,  divus,  divine;  Fr,  divinite.  See 
Divine,  Deity.]  l.The  state  of  being  divine; 
divineness;  deity;  godhead;  divine  element; 
divine  natui-e;  as.  Christians  ascribe  divinity 
to  one  Supreme  Being  only. 

AVhen  he  attributes  divinity  to  other  things  than 
God,  it  is  only  a  divinity  by  way  of  participation. 

Stilling/leet. 
'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us, 
'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 

Addison. 

2.  God;  the  Deity;  the  Supreme  Being:  with 
the. — 3.  A  celestial  being;  a  being  divine  or 
regarded  as  divine ;  one  of  the  deities  be- 
longing to  a  polytheistic  religion.  'Beastly 
divinities  and  droves  of  gods.'  Prior. 

That  air  of  victorious  serenity  which  (Greek)  art 
imprints  on  brow  and  face  and  form  of  its  beautiful 
humanized  divinities.  Dr.  Caird. 

4.  Something  supernatural;  supernatural 
power  or  virtue. 

They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers.  Shak. 

5.  Awe-inspiring  character  or  influence;  the 
sacredness  peculiar  to  kings,  due  to  the 
notion  that  they  rule  by  'divine  right.' 

There's  such  divijtity  doth  hedge  a  king,' 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Acts  little  of  his  will.  Shak. 

6.  The  science  of  divine  things;  the  science 
which  unfolds  the  character  of  God,  his 
laws  and  moral  government,  the  duties  of 
man,  and  the  way  of  salvation;  theology; 
as,  the  study  of  divinity;  a  system  of  divin- 
ity. 

Hear  him  but  reason  on  divinity, 

And  all-admiring  with  an  inward  wish, 

You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate. 

Shak. 

One  ounce  of  practical  divinity  is  worth  a  painted 
ship-load  of  all  their  reverences  have  imported  these 
fifty  years.  Sterne. 
Divinize  (di'vin-Iz),  v.t.  To  deify;  to  render 
divine ;  to  regard  as  divine.  '  Man  had 
divinized  all  those  objects  of  awe.'  Milman. 
[Rare.] 

Divisibility  (di-viz'i-bil"i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  divisi- 
bilite,  from  L.  divisibilis,  divisible,  from 
divide,  divisum.  See  Divide.]  The  qua- 
lity of  being  divisible;  that  general  property 
of  bodies  by  which  their  parts  orcomponent 
particles  are  capable  of  separalion.  All 
bodies  which  possess  sensible  extension  may 
be  divided  into  several  parts,  and  these 
again  may  be  subdivided  into  particles  more 
or  less  small,  and  so  on  to  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  minuteness.  Numerous  examples 
of  the  division  of  matter  to  a  degree  almost 
exceeding  belief,  may  be  found  in  experi- 
mental inquiries  in  physical  science ;  the 
useful  arts  furnish  many  not  less  striking ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  proofs  of 
the  extreme  minuteness  of  which  the  parts 
of  matter  are  susceptible  are  to  be  found  in 
the  organized  world.  'Divisibility  ...  is 
a  primary  attribute  of  matter.'  Sir  W. 
Hamilton. 

Divisible  (di-viz'i-bl),  a.  [L.  divisibilis,  from 
divide.  See  Divide.]  Capable  of  division; 
that  may  be  separated  or  disunited;  separ- 
able; as,  matter  is  divisible  indefinitely. 


ch,  cAain;     ch.  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,  job;     u,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  si?i£r;     is,  then;  tb,  thin;     w,  tcig;  wh,  whig;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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Divisibleness  (di-viz'i-bl-nes),  n.  Divisi- 
bility; capacity  of  being  separated. 

Divisibly  (di-viz'i-bli),  adv.  In  a  divisible 
manner. 

Division  (di-vi'zhon),  n.  [L.  divisio,  a  divi- 
sion, partition,  from  divido,  divisum.  See 
Divide.]  1.  Tlie  act  o£  dividing  or  separat- 
ing into  parts  any  entire  body.— 2.  The 
state  of  being  divided;  separation, —3.  That 
whicli  divides  or  separates ;  tliat  which 
lieeps  apart;  partition. — 4.  The  part  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  as  by  a  partition,  line, 
&c.,  real  or  imaginary;  a  distinct  seg- 
ment or  section;  as,  the  divisiom  of  a  field. 
5.  A  separate  body  of  men.  '  Commnnities 
and  dioisions  of  men.'  Addisan.—6.  A  part 
or  distinct  portion;  as,  the  divisions  of  a 
discourse. 

Express  the  heads  of  your  divisions  in  as  few  and 
clear  words  as  you  can.  Swift. 

7.  (a)  A  part  of  an  ai-my  or  militia  or  other 
organized  body  of  men,  as  a  police  force,  &c. ; 
a  body  consisting,  in  the  army,  of  a  certain 
number  of  brigades,  usually  two,  and  com- 
manded by  a  major-general.  But  the  term 
is  often  applied  to  other  bodies  or  portions 
of  an  army  or  other  force,  as  to  a  brigade, 
a  squadron,  or  platoon.  (6)  A  part  of  a  fleet, 
or  a  select  number  of  ships  under  a  com- 
mander, and  distinguished  by  a  particular 
Hag  or  pendant. — 8.  Disunion;  discord;  vari- 
ance; dilference. 

There  was  a  division  amongf  the  people.  John  vii.  43. 

9.  The  variation  of  a  simple  theme  or  me- 
lodic passage  by  a  number  of  notes  so  con- 
nected as  to  form  one  series,  and  when 
written  for  the  voice  meant  to  be  sung  with 
one  breath  to  one  syllable. 

Sweet  as  ditties  highly  penn'd. 
Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower, 
With  ravishing  division  to  her  lute.  Shak. 

10.  A  difference  of  condition;  distinction. 

I  wilt  put  a  division  between  my  people  and  thy 
people.  Ex.  viii.  23. 

11.  The  separation  of  members  in  a  legisla- 
tive house  in  order  to  ascertain  the  vote. 
'  Tlie  motion  passed  without  a  division.' 
Macaulay.— 12.  In  with,  the  dividing  of  a 
numlier  or  quantity  into  any  parts  assigned; 
one  of  tlie  four  fundamental  rules,  the  object 
of  whicli  is  to  find  how  often  one  number 
is  contained  in  another.  The  number  to  be 
divided  is  the  dividend,  the  number  wliicli 
divides  is  tlie  divisor,  and  the  result  of  tlie 
division  is  the  (juotient.  Division  is  tlie  con- 
verse of  multiplication.  — 13.  In  logic,  tlie 
separation  of  a  genus  into  its  constituent 
species;  tlie  enumeration  of  several  tilings 
signified  by  a  common  name;  as,  tlie  divi- 
sion of  tree  into  oalc,  ash,  elm,  &c. — Syn. 
Compartment,  section,  portion.detachment, 
separation,  partition,  difference,  discord, 
disunion. 

Divisional,  Divisionary  (di-vi'zhon-al,  di- 
vi'ziion-a-ri),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  division; 
noting  or  making  division;  as,  a  divisional 
line. — 2.  Belonging  to  a  division  or  district; 
as,  divisional  surgeon  of  police. 

Divisionert  (di-vi'zhon-er),  n.  One  who 
divides. 

Divisive  (di-viz'iv),  a.  1.  Forming  division 
or  distribution.  '  Those  numljers  which  the 
grammarians  call  distributive  or  divisive, 
terni,  quaterni,'  &c.  Mede.  — 2.  Creating 
division  or  discord;  as,  divisive  courses. 

This  remonstrance  was  condemned  as  divisive, 
factious,  and  scandalous.  Bp.  Bnrnet. 

Divisor  (di-viz'er),  n.  In  arith.  the  number 
by  wliich  the  dividend  is  divided.— Co»!'/«ora 
divisor,  that  number  whicli  will  exactly 
divide  two  or  more  given  numbers. 

Divorce  (di-v6rs'),  n.  [Fr.  divorce;  L.  divor- 
tium,  a  separation,  a  point  of  separation,  a 
divorce,  from  divorto,  a  different  ortho- 
graphy of  diverto,  to  turn  away.  See 
DIVERT.]  1.  A  legal  dissolution  of  the 
bond  of  marriage.  In  England  there  were 
formerly  two  liinds  of  legal  separation  be- 
tween man  and  wife  called  divorces;  first, 
that  a  mensa  et  thoro  (more  correctly  de- 
signated separation  'from  bed  and  lioard'), 
and  pronounced,  after  due  inquiry,  by  the 
spiritual  courts;  and  secondly,  divorce  a  vin- 
cido  matrimonii,  or  complete  divorce,  which 
could  only  be  obtained  by  a  special  act  of 
parliament  for  each  case.  In  1857  a  special 
court  for  matrimonial  causes  was  estab- 
lished, and  by  it  divorces  were  granted  with- 
out an  act  of  parliament.  In  1875  it  was  mer- 
ged in  tlie  Proliate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty 
division  of  tlie  High  Court  of  .Tustice  in  which 
divorce  cases  are  now  brought.  The  husband 
may  get  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery. 


but  the  wife  must  prove  cruelty  or  desertion 
as  well.  The  court  may  also  pronounce  a  de- 
cree of  judicial  separation;  but  such  sepa- 
ration, although  restoring  to  the  wife  full 
power  over  her  property,  does  not  entitle 
the  parties  to  marry  again.  As  to  a  decree 
nisi  in  a  divorce  case  see  under  Decree. 
Besides  adultery,  cruelty,  and  desertion,  the 
principal  grounds  for  divorce  are  bigamy, 
rape,  incest,  &c.  In  Scotland  the  grounds 
of  divorce  are  adultery  by  either  party  whe- 
ther coupled  by  desertion  or  cruelty  or  not, 
or  wilful  desertion  for  four  years  or  more 
on  the  part  of  either  husband  or  wife.  The 
jurisdiction  in  divorce  cases,  by  act  Wm.  IV. 
Ixix. ,  was  given  to  the  Court  of  Session.  In 
the  United  States  and  some  countries  on  the 
Continent,  divorce  can  be  obtained  on  much 
slighter  grounds.  — 2.  Separation;  disunion 
of  things  closely  united.  '  To  make  divorce 
of  their  incorporate  league. '  Shak.—S.  The 
sentence  or  writing  by  which  marriage  is 
dissolved. —  4.  t  Cause  of  penal  separation. 
'  The  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me. ' 
Shale. 

Divorce  (di-v6rs'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  divorced; 
ppr.  divorcint/.  1.  To  dissolve  the  marriage 
contract  between;  to  separate  from  the  con- 
dition of  husband  and  wife.  — 2.  To  separate 
or  disunite  from  close  connection;  to  force 
asunder. 

Dismiss  me.  and  I  prophesy  your  plan, 
Divorced  from  my  experience,  will  be  chaff 
For  every  gust  of  chance.  Tenjiyson. 

3.  To  take  away;  to  put  away. 

Nothing  but  death 
Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities.  Shak. 

Divorceable  (dl-v6rs'a-bl),  a.    That  can  be 

divorced. 

Divorcee  (di-vors-e'),  n.  A  person  divorced. 
Divorcement  (di-v6rs'ment),  n.    Divorce ; 
dissolution  of  tiie  marriage  tie. 

Let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcetnent, 

Deut.  xxiv.  I. 

Divorcer  (di-vors'Sr),  n.  1.  One  who  or  tliat 
wliich  produces  a  divorce  or  separation. 

Death  is  the  violent  estr.mger  of  acquaintance,  the 
eternal  divorcer  of  marriage.  Drnnunoyid. 

2.  One  of  a  sect  who  advocate  divorce  for 
slight  reasons;  said  to  have  sprung  from 
Milton. 

Divorcible  (di-vors'i-bl),  a.  Divorceable. 

Milton. 

Divorcive  (di-vors'iv),  a.  Having  power  to 
divorce. 

All  the  divorcive  engines  in  heaven  and  earth. 

Milton. 

Divot  (div'ot),  n.  A  piece  of  turf,  often  used 
for  building  dikes,  <tc.  [Scotch.] 

The  old  shepherd  was  sitting  on  his  rfiw/-seat 
without  the  door  mending  his  shoe.  Hogg. 

Divoto  (de-vo'to).  [It.]  In  mMsic,  devout ; 
grave;  solemn. 

Divulgate!  (di - vul'gat),  v.t.  [L.  divulgo, 
divulijatum,  to  spread  among  the  people. 
See  Divulge.]  To  spread  abroad;  to  pub- 
lish. '  Which  (thing)  is  divulgated  or  spread 
abroad.'  Huloet. 

Divulgatet  (di-vul'gat),  a.  Published.  'By 
whicli  the  faith  was  divulgate  and  spread.' 
Dr.  II.  More. 

Divulgation  (di-vul-ga'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
divulging  or  publishing.  Bp.  Hall.  [Rare.] 

Divulge  (di-vulj'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  divulged; 
ppr.  divulging.  [L.  divulgo,  to  spread 
among  the  people — di  for  dis,  distrib. ,  and 
vulgo,  to  make  public,  from  valgus,  the  com- 
mon people,  as  publish,  public,  from  L. 
populus,  people.]  1.  To  make  public;  to  tell 
or  make  known  something  before  private  or 
secret;  to  reveal;  to  disclose;  as,  to  dimlge 
the  secret  sentiments  of  a  friend;  io  divulge 
the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet.  —  2.  To  de- 
clare by  a  public  act;  to  proclaim.  [Rare.] 

God  marks 

The  just  man  and  divulges  him  through  heaven. 

illilCon. 

3.  t  To  impart,  as  a  gift  or  faculty;  to  com- 
municate. 

Think  the  same  vouchsafed 
To  cattle  and  each  beast !  which  would  not  be 
To  them  made  common,  and  divulg'd.  Milton. 

Stn.  To  publish,  disclose,  discover,  reveal, 

communicate,  impart. 
Divulge  (di-vulj'),  v.i.  To  become  public;  to 

be  made  known. 

To  keep  it  (disease)  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.  Shak. 

Divulgement  (di-vulj'ment),  n.    The  act  of 

divulging.    [Rare.  ] 
Divulgef  (di-vulj'er),  n.    One  who  or  that 

whicli  divulges  or  reveals. 
Divulsion  (di-vul'shon),  n.    [L.  divulsio,  a 

tearing  asunder,  from  divello,  divulsum,  to 


pluck  or  pull  asunder— for  dis,  asunder, 
and  vello,  to  pull.]  The  act  of  pulling  or 
plucking  away;  a  rending  asunder;  violent 
separation ;  laceration.  '  The  divulsion  of 
the  spirit  from  the  body.'  Is.  Taylor.  '  The 
dinihiiin  of  agood  handful  of  hair."  Landor. 
Divulsive  (di-vuls'iv),  a.  That  pulls  asunder; 
that  rends. 

Dizen  (diz'n),  V.  t.  [TSTo  doubt  from  the  obso- 
lete disc,  dijse,  the  first  part  of  distaff  (which 
see).  Hence  bedizen.}  l.f  To  put  clothes 
on;  to  dress;  to  attire. 

Come,  Doll,  Doll,  dizen  me.       Bean.  &■  Fl. 

2.  To  dress  gaily  or  gaudily;  to  deck;  to 
bedizen. 

While  on  each  hand  the  titled  great. 

Standing  in  dizen'd  rows,  were  seen.     J.  Baillie. 

Dizzt  (diz),         [See  Dizzy.]   To  astonish; 

to  puzzle;  to  make  dizzy. 
Dizzardt  (diz'erd),?!.  [See  Dizzy.]  A  blocli- 

head.    Spelled  also  Dizard,  Disard. 

We  accuse  others  of  madness,  of  folly,  and  are  the 

veriest  dizzards  ourselves.  Bnrion. 

Dizzardly t  (diz'6rd-li),  a.  Like  a  dizzard  or 
blockhead. 

Where's  this  prating  ass,  this  dizzardly  fool? 

Hilson. 

Dizziness  (diz'zi-nes),  n.  [See  Dizzy.  ]  Gid- 
diness; a  whirling  in  the  head;  vertigo. 

Dizzy  (diz'zi),  a.  [A.  Sax.  di/.s-ii/,  foolish.  Cog. 
L.G.  dusig,  dOsig,  giddy,  dizzy;  O.D.  duyzigh, 
dizzy.  Mod.  D.  duizelig,  dizzy,  stunned, 
giddy;  Dan.  dosig,  drowsy;  O.E.  to  dizze,  to 
stun.  Akin  daze,  dazzle,  doze.]  1.  Giddy; 
having  a  sensation  of  whirling  in  the  head, 
witli  instability  or  proneness  to  fall ;  verti- 
ginous.—  2.  Causing  giddiness;  as,  a  dizzy 
height. 

How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  below.  Shak. 

3.  Arising  from,  or  caused  by,  giddiness. 

A  dizzy  mist  of  darkness  swims  around.  Pitt. 

4.  Giddy;  thoughtless;  heedless.  'Thedfet/ 
multitude.'  Milton. 

Dizzy  ( diz'zi ),». pret.  &  pp.  dizzied;  ppr. 
dizzying.  To  whirl  round;  to  make  giddy; 
to  confuse.  '  If  the  jangling  of  thy  bells 
had  not  dizzied  thy  understanding. '  Sir  W. 
Scott. 

Djebel  (jeb'el).  An  Arabian  word  signifying 
mountain  ;  as,  Bjebel-el-Housa,  the  moun- 
tain of  Moses;  Z)jc6e;-el-Tarik,  the  moun- 
tain of  Tarik  (Gibraltar).  Written  also 
Jebel. 

Djereed,  Djerrid  (je-red'),  «.  [Ar.  jerid,  a 
palm -branch,  a  spear.]  A  blunt  javelin 
used  in  oriental  military  sports.  It  may  be 
the  purpose  of  the  thrower  either  to  throw 
it  to  as  great  a  distance  as  possible,  and 
then  riding  quickly  after  lift  it  from  the 
ground  in  passing;  to  hit  a  distant  mark,  or 
throw  it  through  as  many  rings  as  possible ; 
or  to  strike  an  opponent  whose  skill  is  shown 
in  evading  and  catching  it  as  it  fUes. 

Right  through  ring  and  ring  runs  the  djereed. 

Sojtthey. 

Do  (do),  J),  i.  01  auxiliary;  pret.  did;  pp.  done; 
ppr.  doiiw).  This  verb,  when  transitive,  is 
formed  in  the  indicative,  present  tense,  thus, 
I  do,  thou  doest  or  dost,  he  does  or  doth;  when 
auxiliary,  the  second  person  is,  thou  dost. 
[A.  Sax.  don;  indie,  pres.  sing.  d6,  dest,  deth; 
pi.  d6th;  imperf.  dide,  -est,  -e;  pi.  didon.  Cog. 
D.  doen,  G.  thun,  to  do,  L.  do  in  abdo,  I  put 
away,  condo,  I  put  together  (perf.  abdidi, 
condidi,  where  -did-  =Eng.  did),  Gr.  theinai, 
Skr.  dhd,  to  place.]  1.  To  perform;  to  exe- 
cute; to  carry  into  effect;  to  exert  labour 
or  power  for  bringing  anything  to  the  state 
desired,  or  to  completion ;  as,  this  man  does 
his  work  well ;  he  does  more  in  one  day  than 
some  men  will  do  in  two  days. 

Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work. 

Ex.  XX.  9. 

Toward  evening  she  wandered  out  among  her 
flower-beds  to  rftJ  a  little  thinking,  flarpers  Monthly. 

2.  To  practise;  to  perform;  to  observe. 

We  lie  and  do  not  the  truth.         i  John  i.  6. 

3.  To  bring  about;  to  produce,  as  an  effect 
or  result;  to  effect. 

Till  I  know  what  God  will  do  for  me.  i  Sam.  xxii.  3. 

He  waved  indifferently  'twixt  doing  them  neither 
good  nor  harm.  Shak. 

4.  To  execute;  to  discharge;  to  convey;  as, 
do  a  message  to  the  king.  '  Do  a  fair  mes- 
sage to  his  kingly  ears.'  Shak. —  5.  To  exert; 
to  put  forth. 

Do  thy  diligence  to  come  shortly  unto  me.  2  Tim.  iv.  9. 

In  this  sense  do  before  such  nouns  as  grace, 
reverence,  favour,  honour,  &c.,  takes  an  in- 
direct objective,  as  hint,  her,  <tc. ,  and  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  English  verb-forming 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abwne;    y,  Sc.  iey. 
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prefix  be,  implying  action  or  exertion,  the 
noun  to  which  it  is  prefixed  regulating  the 
mode  of  action.  To  do  honour  is  thus  equi- 
valent to  a  hypothetical  form  behonour, 
where  do,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
noun,  simply  energizes  it  into  a  verb.  '  None 
so  poor  to  do  him  reuece/ice.'  Shak.—Q.  To 
transact;  as,  to  do  business  with  another.— 
7.  To  finish;  to  execute  or  transact  and 
bring  to  a  conclusion;  to  bring  to  an  end  by 
action ;  as,  we  will  do  the  business  and  ad- 
journ; we  did  the  business  and  dined.— 8.  To 
perform  in  an  exigency;  to  have  recourse 
to,  as  a  consequential  or  last  effort;  to  take 
a  step  or  measure;  as,  in  this  crisis  we  know 
not  what  to  do. 
What  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation?    Is.  x.  3. 

9.  t  To  make  or  cause. 

Nothing  but  death  can  do  me  to  respire.  Spe7ts€r. 
For  she,  that  doth  me  all  tliis  wo  endure, 
Ne  rekketh  never  vvliether  1  synke  or  fiete. 

Chaucer. 

10.  To  put  or  bring  into  any  state,  or  con- 
dition or  form;  with  to,  on,  off,  away,  into, 
&c.\  as,  to  do  io  deniA,  to  put  to  death;  to 
do  away,  to  put  away,  remove,  annul,  anni- 
lillate ;  as,  to  do  away  with  abuses;  'the 
difficulty  is  done  away'  (Palcy);  to  don, 
contracted  for  to  do  on,  to  put  on,  to  dress; 
to  doff,  for  to  do  off',  to  put  off,  to  undress; 
to  dup,  for  to  do  uj),  to  open;  to  do  into,  to 
put  into  the  form  of ;  hence,  with  a  lan- 
guage, to  render,  to  translate. 

Who  should  do  the  Duke  fo  death?  Sha^. 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  a7uay,  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

LoUridge. 

When  he  wrote  for  publication,  he  (Johnson)  did 
his  sentences  out  of  English  into  Johnsonese. 

Macaitlay. 

11.  To  hoax;  to  cheat;  to  swindle;  to  hum- 
bug; to  overreach;  as,  he  did  me  out  of  five 
shillings.  [Familiar  or  slang.]— 12.  To  out- 
do, as  in  fighting;  to  beat. 

I  have  done  the  Jew  and  am  in  good  health. 

Rich.  Humphreys. 

13.  To  inspect  the  sights  of;  to  visit  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  interest  in;  to  explore  com- 
pletely; as,  I  have  done  France  and  Italy. 
[A  tourist's  expression.]— 14.  To  prepare;  to 
cook;  as,  be  sure  to  do  the  meat  thoroughly. 
—To  do  over,  (a)  to  perform  again;  to  repeat; 
as,  do  your  exercise  over  again,  (f))  To  put 
a  coating,  as  of  paint,  upon;  to  smear;  as,  I 
intend  doitig  the  roof  over  with  tar. — To  do 
up,  (a)  to  put  up,  as  a  parcel;  to  tie  up;  to 
pack;  as,  do  up  these  books  neatly  and  de- 
spatch them,  (b)  To  open :  in  this  sense 
usually  contracted  into  dup.  [Obsolete.]— 
To  do  with,  (a)  to  get  off  one's  hands;  to  dis- 
pose of;  to  employ;  to  occupy;  as,  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  myself,  or  my  leisure. 
(6)  To  have  concern  or  business  with;  to  deal 
with;  to  get  on  with;  as,  I  can  do  nothing 
with  this  obstinate  fellow.— To  have  to  do 
with,  (a)  to  have  concern  with. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  you  ?      2  Sam.  xvi.  10. 

(6)  To  have  camal  connection  with. — 'Wlmt'g 
to  do  here?  what  is  the  matter  here?  what 
is  all  this  about?  Shah.— To  do  is  also  used 
colloquially,  as  a  noun,  to  signify  bustle, 
stir,  ado. 

Do  (do),  v.i.  [Here  we  have  two  verbs  of  dif- 
ferent origin  under  one  fonn— the  one  the 
intransitive  form  of  the  preceding  verb,  the 
other  from  A.  Sax.  dugan,  to  avail,  to  fare,  to 
prosper,  the  same  word  as  G.  taugen,  to  be 
worth,  and  Sc.  dow,  to  be  able,  but  the  senses 
appropriate  to  each  are  so  intermingled 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  separate  them.]  1.  "To  act  or  behave 
in  any  manner,  well  or  ill;  to  conduct  one's 
self. 

They  fear  not  the  Lord,  neither  do  they  after  their 
statutes.  2  Kings  -xvii.  34. 

2.  To  fare ;  to  be  in  a  state  with  regard  to 
sickness  or  health ;  as,  we  asked  him  how 
he  did;  how  do  you  do? — 3.  To  succeed;  to 
accomplish  a  purpose;  to  serve  an  end;  to 
suffice;  as,  will  this  plan  dol—i.  To  find 
means;  to  contrive;  to  shift;  as,  how  shall 
we  do  for  money  for  these  wars?  Shale. 

How  shall  I  do  to  answer  as  they  deserve  your  two 
last  letters.  Richardson. 

— To  do  for,  (a)  to  suit;  to  be  adapted  for;  to 
answer  the  design  of;  to  serve  as;  to  answer 
in  place  of;  to  be  sufficient  for;  to  satisfy;  as, 
this  piece  of  timber  will  do  for  the  corner 
post;  a  trusty  stick  will  do  for  a  weapon;  five 
shillings  a  day  will  do  for  food;  very  plain 
food  will  do  for  me.  (b)  To  provide  for  in  a 
bad  sense;  to  ruin;  to  put  an  end  to;  as,  I'll  do 
for  him.    [Low  or  slang. ]  (c)  To  attend  on; 


to  serve;  as,  the  charwoman  does  for  two 
gentlemen  in  the  Temple.  [Low.]— To  do 
without,  to  shift  without;  to  put  up  without; 
to  dispense  with;  as,  I  can  do  loithout  the 
book  till  Saturday.— To  have  done,  to  have 
made  an  end;  to  have  come  to  a  conclusion; 
to  have  finished. — To  have  done  with,  to 
have  come  to  an  end  of;  to  have  finished;  to 
cease  to  have  part  or  interest  in  or  connec- 
tion with;  as,  I  have  done  ivith  speculating; 
I  have  done  with  you  for  the  future.  —  Well- 
to-do,  in  good  circumstances ;  having  a  fair 
measure  of  worldly  prosperity;  as,  a  well- 
to-do  farmer.— Do  is  used  for  a  verb  to  save 
the  repetition  of  it.  I  shall  probably  come, 
but  if  I  do  not,  you  must  not  wait;  that  is, 
if  I  do  not  come,  if  I  come  not.  As  an 
auxiliary,  do  is  used  most  commonly  in 
forming  negative  and  mterrogative  sen- 
tences; as,  do  you  intend  to  go?  does  he 
wish  me  to  come  ?  —Do  is  also  used  to  express 
emphasis;  as,  she  is  coquettish,  but  still  I  do 
love  her.  In  the  imperative,  it  expresses  an 
urgent  request  or  command;  as,  do  come; 
help  me,  do;  make  haste,  do.  In  the  past 
tense,  it  is  sometimes  used  to  convey  the 
idea  that  what  was  once  true  is  not  true 
now.  'My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me.' 
Slialc— It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  auxiliary 
without  adding  anything  to  the  meaning  of 
the  verb  to  which  it  is  joined. 
This  just  reproach  their  virtue  does  excite.  Drydeit. 
Expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join.  Pope. 

[Common  with  negatives  and  interrogatives.  ] 
Do,  Doe,  n.    [See  AbO.]    1. 1  What  one  has 
to  do ;  a  feat. 

No  sooner  does  he  peep  into 

The  world  but  he  has  done  his  doe.  Hudibras. 

2.  t  To-do ;  bustle ;  tumult ;  stir.  '  A  great 
deal  of  do,  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble.' 
Seidell. — 3.  A  cheat;  an  imposture.  [Colloq.] 

Do  (do),  n.  In  music,  the  name  given  by  the 
Italians  and  the  English  to  the  first  of  the 
syllables  used  in  solmization,  and  answer- 
ing to  the  ^lt  of  the  French. 

Do.  An  al)breviation  of  ditto,  and  usually 
pronounced  ditto. 

Doab,  Dooab  (do'ab,  do'ab),  n.  In  the  East 
Indies,  a  tract  of  country  between  tworivers. 

Doable  (do'a-bl),  a.  That  can  be  done  or 
executed. 

Doand,  t  py.    Doing.  Chaucer. 

Doasta  (do-as'ta),  n.  [Hind  ]  An  inferior 
Indian  ardent  spirit,  often  drugged  and 
given  to  sailors  in  low  houses  in  Calcutta 
and  other  Indian  ports. 

Doat  _(d6t),  v.i.    To  dote. 

Dobbin  (dob'in),  n.  A  common  old  English 
name  for  a  work-horse.  '  Dobbin,  my  thill 
horse.'  Shale. 

Dobchick  (dob'chik),  n.  Same  as  Dabchick. 

Dobee  (dob'e),  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  native 
washer-man. 

Dobereiner'S  Lamp  (dob-er-in'erz  lamp),  n. 
A  contrivance  for  producing  an  instantane- 
ous light,  invented  by  Professor  Dobe- 
reiner,  of  Jena,  in  1824.  The  light  is  pro- 
duced by  throwing  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas 
upon  recently-prepared  spongy  platmum, 
when  the  metal  instantly  becomes  red  hot, 
and  then  sets  fire  to  the  gas.  The  action 
depends  upon  the  readiness  with  which 
spongy  platinum  absorbs  gases,  more  espe- 
cially oxygen  gas.  The  hydrogen  is  brought 
into  such  close  contact  with  oxygen  (derived 
from  the  atmosphere)  in  the  pores  of  the 
platinum  that  chemical  union,  attended 
mth  evolution  of  light,  takes  place. 

Dobhash  (dob'hash),  n.  [Hind,  do-bhashiya, 
an  interpreter — do,  two,  and  bhashiya,  lan- 
guage.] In  the  East  Indies,  an  interpreter; 
one  who  speaks  two  languages. 

Dobule  (dob'ul),  n.  A  fresh- water  fish  (£cm- 
ciscus  dobula),  allied  to  the  roach,  found  in 
some  of  the  rivers  and  strep,ms  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Docentt  (do'sent),  a.  [L.  docens,  docentis, 
ppr.  of  doceo,  to  teach.]  Teadiing. 

The  church  here  is  taken  for  the  church  as  it  is 
decent  and  regent,  as  it  teaches  and  governs. 

Abp.  Land. 

DocetSB  (do-se'te),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  dokeo,  to  seem,  ] 
An  ancient  heretical  sect,  who  maintained 
that  Christ  acted  and  suffered  only  in  ap- 
pearance. 

Docetic  (do-set'ik),  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
or  held  by,  the  Docetfe.  'Docetic  gnosti- 
cism.' Pluinptre. 

Doch-an-doris,  Docb-an-doracli  (dofih'- 

an-do-ris,  doch'an-do-rach),  n.  [Gael,  deoch- 
an-doruis,  drink  at  the  door,  the  stirrup- 
cup.]  A  stirrup-cup;  a  parting  cup.  [Scotch.] 
Spelled  variously  Deuch-an-dorach,  Deuch- 
an-doris,  &c. 


Dochmiac  (dok'mi-ak),  a.    Of  or  belonging 

to  a  ildchmius. 
Docbmius  (dok'mi-us),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
dochinios,  across,  oblique.]  In  Greek  piros. 
a  foot  of  five  syllables,  the  first  and  fourth 
short  and  the  others  long,  but  admitting  of 
variations. 

Docibility,  Docibleness  (do-si-bil'i-ti,  do'- 
si-bl-nes),  n.  Teachableness;  docility;  readi- 
ness to  learn.  'Vers,ons,oi  docibility.'  Boyle. 
' The  docibleness  oi  Ao^s,.'  Walton.  [Rare 
or  obsolete.  ] 

Docible  (do'si-bl),  a.  [See  Docile  ]  1.  That 
maybe  taught;  teachable;  docile;  tractable; 
easily  taught  or  managed.  '  Sober,  humble, 
docible  persons."  Bp.  Bull.  [Rare  or  ob- 
solete. ] 

Whom  nature  hath  made  docile,  it  is  injurious  to 
prohibit  him  from  learninj^  anything  that  i^  docible. 

Bp  Hacket. 

Docile  (do'sil  or  do'sil),  a.  [L.  docilis,  from 
doceo,  to  teach ;  allied  to  G.  zeigen,  to 
show,  and  E.  teach.]  Teachable;  easily  in- 
structed ;  ready  to  learn ;  tractable ;  easily 
managed. 

Dogs  soon  grow  accustomed  to  whatever  they  are 
taught,  and  being  docile  and  tractable,  are  very  use- 
ful. Ellis. 

Syn.  Teachable,  tractable,  pliant,  yielding. 
Docility  (do-si'li-ti),  n.  Teachableness; 
readiness  to  learn;  aptness  to  be  taught. 

The  humble  docility  of  little  children  is,  in  the  New 
Testament,  represented  as  a  necessary  preparative 
to  the  reception  of  the  Christian  faith.  Beaitie. 

Docimacy,  Docimasy  (do'si-ma-si),  n.  [Gr. 
dokimasia.  See  the  next  word.]  1.  The  art 
or  practice  of  assaying  metals,  or  the  art  of 
separating  them  from  foreign  matters,  and 
determining  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
metallic  substances  contained  in  any  ore 
ormineral;  metallurgy. — 2.  The  art  of  ascer- 
taining the  nature  and  qualities  of  medi- 
cines, or  of  facts  pertaining  to  physiology. 

Docimastic  (do-si-mas'tik),  a.  [Gr.  dokimas- 
tikos,  from  dokiiiiazo,  to  try,  essay,  examine, 
from  dokimos,  proved,  tested.]  Proving  by 
experiments  or  tests;  essaying;  specifically, 
relating  to  the  assaying  of  metals;  as,  the 
docimastic  art,  that  is  metallurgy. 

Dociinology  (do-si-mol'o-ji),  n.  A  treatise 
on  the  art  of  essaying  or  examining  metallic 
bodies,  &c. 

Docity(dos'i-ti),  n.  Quickness  of  comprehen- 
sion; dociUty.  [Provincial  English  and  col- 
loquial. United  States,] 

Dock  (dok),  ?i.  [A.  Sax.  docce,  G.  docke,  a 
word  forming  part  of  the  name  of  various 
plants  both  in  England  and  Germany,  per- 
haps allied  to  L.  daucnin,  Gr.  daukon,  a  kind 
of  parsnip  or  carrot  growing  in  Crete,  used 
in  medicine.]  The  common  name  of  the 
species  of  Rumex,  nat.  order  Pol.vgonace;e, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  not  hastate.  They 
are  perennial  herbs,  with  stout  rootstocks, 
erect  stems,  very  abundant  in  waste  ground 
and  pastures.  There  are  eleven  species  in 
Britain,  most  of  them  troublesome  weeds. 

Dock  (dok),  n.  [Icel.  dockr,  a  short  tail;  G. 
docke,  a  bunch  of  thread,  a  plug,  a  thick 
short  piece  of  anything;  Fris.  dok,  a  small 
bundle,  bimch,  or  ball.  Cog.  \V.  toe,  any- 
thing short  or  abrupt,  tociaw,  to  curtail.] 

1.  The  tail  of  a  beast  cut  short  or  clipped ; 
the  stump  of  a  tail;  the  solid  part  of  the 
tail.  —  2.  A  case  of  leather  to  cover  the 
clipped  or  cut  tail  of  a  horse. 

Dock  (dok),  v.t.  [See  Dock,  the  tail  of  a 
beast  out  short.  ]  1.  To  cut  off,  as  the  end  of 
a  thing;  to  curtail;  to  cut  short;  to  clip;  as, 
to  dock  the  tail  of  a  horse. 

To  pluck  the  eyes  of  sentiment. 

And  doc^  the  tail  of  rhyme.  Holmes. 

2.  To  out  off  a  part  from;  to  shorten;  to  de- 
duct from;  as,  to  dock  an  accoimt  — 3.  To 
cut  off,  destroy,  or  defeat;  to  bar;  as,  to  dock 
an  entail.  * 

Dock  (dok),  n.  [D.  dok,  G.  docke,  Sw.  docka,  a 
dock.  Probably  from  the  L.L.  doga,  doha,  a 
ditch;  L.  doga,  akindof  vessel;  Gr.  doche,  re- 
ceptacle, dechomai,  to  receive.]  1.  The  place 
where  a  criminal  stands  in  court.  —2.  A  place 
artificially  formed  on  the  side  of  a  harbour 
or  the  bank  of  a  river  for  the  reception 
of  ships,  the  entrance  of  which  is  gen- 
erally closed  by  gates.  In  America,  the 
spaces  between  wharves  are  called  docks. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  docks,  dci/  or  graving 
docks  and  wet-docks.  The  former  are  used 
for  receiving  ships  in  order  to  their  being 
inspected  and  repaired.  For  this  jjurpose 
the  dock  must  be  so  contrived  that  the 
water  may  be  admitted  or  excluded  at 
pleasure,  so  that  a  vessel  can  be  floated 
in  when  the  tide  is  high,  and  the  water  run 
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out  with  the  fall  of  the  tide,  or  pumped  [ 
out,  the  closing  of  the  gates  preventuig  its 
return.    Wet-docks  are  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  vessels  always  afloat.    The  | 


Dry  or  Graving  Dock,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

name  of  dock  has  sometimes  been  applied 
to  an  excavation,  from  which  the  water, 
or  a  considerable  part  of  it,  runs  in  and 
out  with  the  tide,  but  such  an  excavation 
is  more  properly  an  artificial  basin  or  har- 
bour tlian  a  dock.  One  of  the  chief  uses 
of  a  wet-dock  is  to  keep  a  uniform  level  of 
water,  so  that  the  business  of  loading  and 
unloading  ships  can  be  carried  on  without 
any  interruption.  In  a  wider  sense  docle  signi- 
fies both  the  dock  proper  and  all  buildnigs, 
as  storehouses,  workshops,  &c.,  connected 
with  it.  Floating  dock,  a  structure  which 
serves  as  a  graving  dock,  being  constructed 
so  that  it  may  be  sunk  beneath  a  vessel  and 
raised  with  it  when  the  water  is  pumped  out 
of  the  tanks  round  its  sides. 

Dock  (dok),  V.  t.  To  bring,  draw,  or  place  in 
a  dock. — To  dock  a  vessel,  to  place  her  in  a 
dry -dock,  maintaining  her  in  an  upright 
position  upon  blocks  by  the  assistance  of 
shores  or  sliding-blocks. 

Dockage  (dok'aj),  ».;  Dock  -  dues  (dok'- 
duz),  ti.pl.    Charges  for  the  use  of  docks. 

Dock-cress  (dok'icres),  n.  A  common  name 
fur  tlie  plant  Lapsana  communis  (nipple- 
wort). 

Docken  (dok'en),  n.  The  dock,  a  plant  of  the 
genu.s  Pvumex.  [Scotch.] 

Docket,  Docquet  (dok'et),  n.  [A  dim.  of 
dm-k,  aiiytliing  curtailed  or  cut  short.  See 
Dock,  the  tail  of  a  beast  cut  short.]  1.  In 
law,  (a)  a  summary  of  a  larger  writing; 
a  small  piece  of  paper  or  parchment  con- 
taining the  heads  of  a  writing;  a  digest.  (6)  A 
register  of  judgments,  (c)  An  alphabeti- 
cal list  of  cases  in  a  court,  or  a  catalogue 
of  the  names  of  the  parties  who  have  suits 
depending  in  a  court.  In  some  of  the  United 
States  this  is  the  principal  or  only  use  of 
the  word,  (d)  The  copy  of  a  decree  in  chan- 
cery, made  out  and  left  with  the  record  and 
writ  clerk,  preparatory  to  enrolment.  —  To 
strike  a  docket,  in  law,  to  give  a  bond  to 
the  lord-chancellor,  engaging  to  prove  the 
debtor  to  be  a  bankrupt,  whereupon  a  fiat 
of  bankruptcy  is  issued  against  tlie  debtor: 
said  of  a  creditor,— 2.  A  bill  tied  to  goods, 
containing  some  direction,  as  the  name  of 
the  owner  or  the  place  to  which  they  are  to 
be  sent;  also,  a  ticket  attached  to  goods 
specifying  their  measurement.  See  Ticket. 

Docket,  Docquet  (dok'et),  v.t.  l.  To  make 
an  abstract  or  summary  of  the  heads  of  a 
writing  or  writing.^;  to  abstract  and  enter 
in  a  book;  as,  judgments  regularly  docketed. 

2.  To  enter  in  a  docket;  to  mark  the  con- 
tents of  papers  on  the  back  of  tliem. 

They  were  all  docketed  and  marked,  and  tied  with 
red  tape.  Vanity  Fair. 

3.  To  mark  with  a  docket. 
Dock-master  (dok'mas-tfer),  n. '  One  who 

has  the  superintendence  of  docks. 

Dock-rent  (ilok'rent),)i.  Chai-ge  for  storing 
and  wiircliiiusin.g  goods  in  a  dock. 

Dock-warrant  (dok'wo-rant),  n.  A  certifl- 
cate;4ivL-ii  tu  the  owner  of  goods  warehoused 
in  tlie  docks.  When  a  transfer  is  made  the 
certificate  is  endorsed  witli  an  order  to  de- 
liver the  goods  to  the  purchaser.  The  war- 
rant thus  lieconies  au  order  or  authority  for 
the  removal  of  the  goods. 

Dockyard  (dok'yard),  n.  A  yard  or  maga- 
zine near  a  harbour,  for  containing  all  kinds 


of  naval  stores  and  timber.  Dockyards  be- 
longing to  the  government  usually  consist 
of  dry-docks  for  repairing  ships,  and  of  slips 
on  which  new  vessels  are  Imilt;  besides 
which  they  comprise  naval  store-houses 
and  workshops  in  wliich  different  pro- 
cesses relative  to  ship-building  are  car- 
ried on. 

Docquet,  n.  and  v.  t.   See  Docket. 
Doctor  (dok'ter),  n.    [L.,  from  doceo, 
doctum,  to  teach.    See  DOOILE.]    1.  A 
teacher;  an  instructor;  a  learned  man; 
one  skilled  in  a  profession. 

There  stood  up  one  in  the  council,  a  Pha- 
risee, named  Gamaliel,  a  doctor  of  the  law- 
Acts  V.  34. 
When  doctors  disagree, 
Disciples  then  are  free.        Old  proverb. 

2.  In  a  university  one  who  has  passed 
all  the  degrees  of  a  faculty,  and  is 
thereby  empowered  to  teach  the  sub- 
jects included  in  the  faculty;  a  person 
who  has  received  the  highest  degree  in 
a  faculty ;  as,  a  doctor  in  divinity,  in 
physic,  in  law.  The  degree  of  doctor  is 
often  merely  honorary,  but  is  conferred 
on  physicians  as  a  professional  degree. 

3.  A  person  duly  licensed  to  practise 
medicine;  a  physician;  one  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  cure  diseases. 

When  ill,  indeed. 
E'en  dismissing  the  doctor  don't  always  succeed. 

Cotmajt. 

4.  A  term  applied  to  various  mechanical 
contrivances  for  performing  certain  subsid- 
iary operations  in  a  machine  or  train  of 
machinery,  as  a  scraper  to  receive  superflu- 
ous colouring  matter  from  the  cylinder  in 
calico-printing. — 5.  An  auxiliary  steam-en- 
gine; a  donkey-engine — 6.  Brown  sherry,  so 
called  because  it  is  concocted  from  a  harsh 
thin  wine  by  the  addition  of  old  boiled 
Mosto  stock.  This  syrup  being  added  to 
fresh  must  ferments,  and  the  luscious  pro- 
duce is  used  for  doctoring  very  inferior 
qualities  of  wine.  See  MosTO.  —  Doctors' 
Commons.  See  under  COMMONS. 
Doctor  (dok'ter),  v.t.  1.  To  apply  medicines 
for  the  cure  of ;  to  treat  as  a  physician ; 
hence,  to  repair ;  to  mend ;  to  patch  up. 
[CoUoq.]— 2.  To  confer  the  degree  of  doctor 
upon  ;  to  make  a  doctor.  [CoUoq.]  — 3.  To 
drug  or  adulterate,  as  wine,  more  particu- 
larly by  treating  with  the  compound  known 
as  'the  doctor.'  [CoUoq.  or  slang.]— 4.  To 
falsify ;  to  cook;  as,  to  doctor  an  account. 
[CoUoq.  or  slang.  ] 

Doctor  (dok'ter),  v.i.    To  practise  physic. 
Doctoral  (dok'ter-al),  a.    Relating  to  the 
degree  of  a  doctor.    [Hare.  ] 

The  bed  of  a  sick  man  is  a  school,  a  doctoral  chair 
of  learning  and  discipline.  BJ>.  Ki)i^. 

Doctorally  (dok'ter-al-li),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  doctor. 

Doctorate  (dok'ter-at),  n.  Degree  of  a  doc- 
tor. 

I  thank  you  for  your  congratulations  on  my  advance- 
ment to  the  doctorate.  Bp.  Hurd. 

Doctorate  (dok'ter-at),  v.  t.  To  make  a  doc- 
tor of  by  conferring  the  degree  of  doctor; 
to  confer  the  degree'of  doctor  upon.  [Hare 
or  obsolete.  ] 

Doctor-fish  (dok'ter-flsh),?i.  A  name  applied 
to  tlie  species  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
genus  Acanthurus,f  rom  the  sharp  and  glassy, 
Tancet-like,  movable  spines  with  which  they 
are  armed  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  handled  incautiously  with 
impunity.  All  belong  to  the  tropics.  Called 
also  Surgeon-fish. 

Doctorlyt  (dok'ter-li),  a.  Of,  or  pertaining 
to,  or  like  a  learned  man;  scholarly.  Bp. 
Hall. 

Doctorship  (dok'trr-sbiii),  n.    The  degree 

or  rank  of  a  ductiir;  dncti  irate. 
Doctress,  Doctoress  (dok'tres,  dok'ter-es), 

n.    A  female  physician. 

Should  you  say  an  ague  were  a  fever,  the  doctoress 
would  have  a  shaking  fit  of  laughter.  U'hitlock. 

Doctrinaire  (dok'trin-ar'),  n.  [Fr.,  as  if 
from  docti-inariiis,  a  hypothetical  adjective 
from  L.L.  doctrmare,  to  teach,  from  L.  doc- 
trina,  instruction,  learning.  See  Doctrine.  ] 
1.  The  name  originally  applied  to  one  of  a 
section  of  French  politicians  of  moderately 
liberal  principles,  who  occupied  a  place  in 
the  Chambers  after  the  restoration  of  1815, 
between  the  deputies  of  the  centre,  who 
always  supported  ministers,  and  the  extreme 
left.  They  maintained  the  doctrines  atten- 
dant on  the  theory  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  a  mixed  monarchy,  especially  such 
as  that  of  Britain,  but  were  opposed  to 
sudden  changes,  above  all,  to  such  as  tended 


to  republicanism.  They  were,  in  conse- 
ciuence,  much  ridiculed  and  maligned,  and 
received  the  name  of  doctrinaires  as  being 
mere  theoretical  constitution-makers  rather 
than  practical  politicians.  Hence— 2.  Popu- 
larly, one  who  theorizes  without  a  suffi- 
cient regard  to  practical  considerations;  a 
political  theorist;  an  ideologist. 
Doctrinal  (dok'trin-al),  a.    [See  DOCTRINE.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  doctrine;  containing  a  doc- 
trine or  something  taught;  as,  a  doctrinal 
observation. 

The  verse  naturally  affords  us  the  doctrinal  propo- 
sition which  shall  be  our  subject.  South. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  act  or  means  of  teach- 
ing. 

The  word  of  God  serveth  no  otherwise,  than  in  the 
nature  of  a  doctrinal  instrument.  Hooker. 

Doctrinal  (dok'trin-al),  n.  Something  that 
is  a  part  of  doctrine. 

Not  such  as  assent  to  every  word  in  Scripture,  can 
be  said  in  doctrinals  to  deny  Christ.  South. 

Doctrinally  (dok'trin-al-li),  adv.  In  the 
form  of  doctrine  or  instruction;  by  way  of 
teaching  or  positive  direction. 

Doctrinarian  (dok-trin-a'ri-an),  n.  A  doc- 
trinaire; a  political  theorist.  J.  II.  New- 
man. 

Doctrinarianism  (dok-trin-a'ri-an-izm),  n. 
Tlie  principles  or  practices  of  the  Doctrin- 
aires; mere  theorizing  or  speculation,  as  op- 
posed to  practical  suggestions. 

Doctrine  (dok'trin), «.  [L.  doctrina,  instruc- 
tion, learning,  from  doceo,  to  teach.]  1.  In 
a  general  sense,  whatever  is  tauglit;  hence, 
a  principle  or  position  in  any  science;  what- 
ever is  laid  down  as  true  by  an  instructor 
or  master;  as,  tlie  doctrines  of  the  gospel;  the 
doctrines  of  Plato. 

And  prove  their  doAriiie  orthodox. 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks.    Hudibras . 
The  bold  teacher's  doctrine  sanctified 
By  truth  shall  spread,  throughout  the  world  dispersed. 

IVordsworth. 

2.  The  act  of  teaching;  course  of  discipline; 
specifically,  instruction  and  confirmation 
in  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 

Some  to  church  repair 
Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there.  Pope. 

3.  Learning;  knowledge. 

Whom  shall  he  make  to  understand  doctrijcet 
Is.  xxviii.  9- 

4.  The  truths  of  the  gospel  in  general. 

That  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour  in  all  things.  Tit.  ii.  r. 

Document  (do'kii-ment),  n.  [L.  documen- 
tum,  a  lesson,  a  pattern,  a  proof,  from  doceo, 
to  teach.]  1.  That  which  is  taught;  precept; 
instruction;  direction;  authoritative  dogma. 

Learners  should  not  be  too  much  crowded  with  a 
heap  or  multitude  of  docttme7zts  or  ideas  at  one  time. 

Watts. 

2.  More  generally,  in  present  usage,  written 
instruction,  evidence,  or  proof;  any  official 
or  authoritative  paper  containing  instruc- 
tions or  proof,  for  information,  establish- 
ment of  facts,  and  the  like;  any  printed  or 
written  paper. 

Document  (do'kQ-ment),  v.t.  1.  To  furnish 
with  documents ;  to  furnish  with  instruc- 
tions and  proofs,  or  witli  papers  necessary 
to  establisli  facts;  as,  a  ship  should  be  docu- 
mented  according  to  the  directions  of  law. — 
2.  To  teach;  to  instruct;  to  school.  [Kare.] 

I  am  finely  documented  by  mine  own  daughter. 

Dryden. 

Documental  (do'kii-ment-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  instruction  or  to  documents;  consisting 
in  or  derived  fi'om  documents;  as,  docu- 
mental testimony. 

Documentary  (do'kti-ment-a-ri),  a.  Per- 
taining to  written  evidence;  consisting  in 
documents.  ' Docmnentary  eviAenoe.'  Mac- 
aulay. 

Documentation  (do'kii-ment-a"shon),  n. 

Instruction;  tcachirig.  Richardson. 
Documentize  (do'ku-raent-iz),  v.i.    To  be 

didactic.  Hichnrdson. 
Dod(dod),  71.  [Gael.]  A  fit  of  ill-humour  or 

sullenness.  [Scotch.] 

Your  mother  should  na  be  egget  on  in  her  anger, 
when  she  happens,  poor  body,  to  tak'  the  dods,  now 
and  then.  Gait. 

Dodd  (dod),  v.t.  [Origin  doubtful.]  To  cut 
or  lop  off,  as  wool  from  a  slieep's  tail. 

Doddart  (dod'ert),  n.  1.  'The  bent  stick  used 
in  playing  the  game  called  doddart.— 2.  A 
game  played  in  a  large  level  field  by  two 
parties  headed  by  two  captains,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  drive  witli  a  lient  stick  a 
wooden  ball  to  one  of  two  boundaries  or 
goals. 

Dodded  (dod'ed),  a.  [See  Dodb.]  Being 
without  horns,  as  sheep  or  cattle.  [Scotch.] 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii,  So.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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Dodder  (dod'der),  n.  [The  same  word  as 
Dan.  dodder,  G.  dotter,  Sw.  dodra — dodder, 
a  term  of  unknown  derivation.  ]  The  com- 
mon name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Cus- 
cuta,  a  group  of  slender,  branched,  twining, 
leafless  pink  or  white  annual  parasites.  The 
seeds  germinate  on  the  ground,  but  the 
young  plant  speedily  attaches  itself  to  its 
host,  from  which  it  derives  all  its  nourish- 
ment. Four  species  are  common  in  Eng- 
land—C.  europoea,  found  on  nettles  and 


Lesser  Dodder  {Cicsaita  Epithytmini). 


vetches;  C.  Epithymum,  on  furze,  thyme, 

and  heather;  C.  trifolii,  on  clover;  and  C. 

EpiUnum,  on  cultivated  flax.  See  CuscuTA. 
Dodder  (dod'der),  v.i.   [Akin  didder,  totter.] 

To  shake.  '  The  doddenrag' mast. '  Thomson. 
Doddered  (dod'derd),  a.    Overgrown  with 

dodder;  covered  with  supercrescent  plants. 

'  Rots  like  a  doddered  oak. '  Thomson. 
Doddie,  Doddy  (dod'di),  n.   [See  Dodded.] 

A  cow  without  horns.  [Scotch.] 
Doddy  (dod'i),  a.    [See  Dod.]  Ill-natured; 

snappish.  [Scotch.] 

I  fancy  dojjs  are  like  men.  .  .  .  Colley  is  as  doddy 
and  crabbit  to  Watty  as  if  he  was  its  adversary. 

Gait. 

Dodecagon  (do-de'ka-gon),  n.  [Gr.  dodeJca, 
twelve,  and  gonia,  an  angle.]  A  regular 
figure  or  polygon,  consisting  of  twelve  equal 
sides  and  angles. 

Dodecagyn  (do-de'ka-jin),  «.  [6r.  dodeica, 
twelve,  and  gyne,  a  female.]  In  bot.  a  plant 
having  twelve  styles. 

Dodecagynia  (d6-de1ca-ji"ni-a),  n.  pi.  The 
name  given  Ijy  Linnaius  to  the  orders  which 
in  his  system  have  twelve  styles. 

Dodecagynian,  Dodecagynous  (do-de'ka- 
ji"ni-an,  do-de-ka'jin-us),  a.  In  bot.  having 
twelve  styles. 

Dodecahedral  (d6-de'ka-he"dral),  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  dodecahedron ;  consisting  of 
twelve  equal  sides. — Dodecahedral  corun- 
dum., a  mineral,  the  sijinelle  and  pleo- 
naste  of  Haiiy;  there  are  two  varieties,  the 
ceylanite  and  spinel  ruby.  —  Dodecahedral 
garnet,  a  species  of  garnet  containing  ten 
sub-species  or  varieties,  amongst  which  is 
the  common  garnet,  or  brown  and  green 
variety. — Dodecahedral  mercury,  a  mixture 
of  mercury  and  silver  in  which  the  former 
is  to  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one  nearly.  It  is  called  also  native 
amalgam,  and  is  found  in  quicksilver  mines 
together  with  cinnabar. 

Dodecahedron  (d6-de'ka-he"dron),  n.  [Gr. 
dodeka,  twelve,  and  hedra,  a  base.]  A  regu- 
lar solid  contained  under  twelve  equal  and 
regular  pentagons,  or  having  twelve  equal 
bases. 

Dodecander  (do-de-kan'dfer),  n.  [Gr.  dodeka, 
twelve,  and  aner,  a  male.]  In  bot.  a  plant 
having  twelve  stamens;  one  of  the  class 
Dodecandria. 

Dodecaudria  (do-de-kan'dri-a),?i.2)Z.  ALin- 


Dodecandria. — Common  Houseleek. 


naean  class  of  plants  ha'^ing  twelve  stamens, 
or  any  number  from  twelve  to  nineteen 


inclusive,  provided  they  do  not  adhere  by 
their  filaments. 

Dodecandrian,  Dodecandrous  (do  -  de- 

kan'dri-an,  do-de-kan'drus),  a.  Pertaining 

to  the  plants  or  class  of  plants  that  have 

from  twelve  to  nineteen  free  stamens. 
Dodecapetalous  (do-de'ka-pe"tal-us),  a.  In 

bot.  having  twelve  petals;  having  a  corolla 

consisting  of  twelve  parts. 
Dodecastyle  (do-de'ka-stil),  n.  [Gr.  dodeka, 

and  stylos,  a  column.]   In  arch,  a  portico 

having  twelve  columns  in  front. 
Dodecasyllable  (do-de'ka-sil-la-bl),  n.  [Gr. 

dodeka,  twelve,  and  syllable  (which  see).] 

A  word  of  twelve  syllatSles. 
Dodecatemorion  (d6-de'ka-te-m6"ri-on),  71. 

[Gr.  dodekatos,  twelfth,  and  morion,  part.] 

A  twelfth  part.  [Rare.] 
Dodecatemory  (d6-de'kat-em"o-ri),  n.  A 

denomination  sometimes  given  to  each  of 

the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  [Obsolete 

or  rare.  ] 

Dodge  (doj),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  dodged;  ppr. 
dodging.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prolialdy 
connected  with  diick,  to  stoop  or  bend  down 
the  head,  G.  ducken,  to  bow,  to  stoop.  It  is 
sometimes  regarded  asamoditiedformof  the 
verb  dog,  with  which  the  meaning  partly  cor- 
responds. ]  1.  To  start  suddenly  aside ;  to  shift 
place  by  a  sudden  start. —2.T0  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  a  person,  or  walk  along  with  him  ; 
to  accompany  or  be  on  the  same  road  with  a 
person,  but  so  as  to  escape  his  observation. 

For  he  had  any  time  this  ten  years  full, 

Dodged  with  him  between  Cambridge  and  the  Bull. 

Uilton. 

3.  To  play  tricks;  to  be  evasive;  to  play  fast 
and  loose;  to  raise  expectations  and  disap- 
point them ;  to  quibble.    [CoUoq.  ] 

I  must      .       .       .  dodge 

And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness.  Shak. 
You  know  my  passion  for  Martha,  and  wli.it  a 
dance  she  has  led  me ;  she  dodged  with  me  above 
thirty  years.  Addison. 

Dodge  (doj),  V.  t.  1.  To  evade  by  a  sudden 
shift  of  place ;  to  escape  by  starting  aside; 
as,  to  dodge  a  blow. 

It  seemed  next  worth  while 
To  dodge  the  sharp  sword  set  a,£fainst  my  life. 

£.  B.  BroTutiifig. 

2.  To  pursue  by  rapid  movements  in  varying 
directions. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist, 

It  neared,  and  neared  and  neared. 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite, 

And  plunged  and  tacked  and  veered.  Coleridge. 

3.  To  practise  mean  tricks  upon;  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with;  to  baffle  by  shifts  and 
pretexts;  to  overreach  by  tricky  knavery. 
[Familiar.] 

He  dodged  me  with  a  long  and  loose  account. 

Tenitysoii. 

Dodge  (doj),  n.  A  trick;  an  artifice;  an  eva- 
sion. [Colloq.] 

Some,  who  have  a  taste  for  good  living,  have  many 
harmless  arts,  by  which  they  improve  their  banquet, 
and  innocent  dodges,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use 
an  excellent  phrase  tliat  has  become  vernacular  since 
the  appearance  of  the  last  dictionaries. 

Thackeray. 

Dodger  (doj'er),  n.  One  who  dodges  or 
evades;  one  who  practises  artful  shifts  or 
dodges;  as,  'the  artful  dodger.'  Dickens. 
'A  scurvy  haggler,  a  lousy  dodger,  or  a  cruel 
extortioner.'  Cotgrave. 

Dodgery  (doj'e-ri),  n.    Trickery;  a  trick. 

When  he  had  put  this  dodgery  upon  those  that 
gaped  for  the  vacancy,  it  was  a  feast  of  laughter  to 
him.  B/.  Hacket. 

Dodipate,  DodipoU  (dod'i-pat,  dod'i-pol), 
n.    A  stupid  person;  a  thick-head. 

Some  will  say,  our  curate  is  naught,  an  ass-head, 
a  dodipoll.  Latimer. 

Dodkin,  Dotldn  (dod'kin,  dot'kin),  n.  [D. 
duitkin,  a  dim.  of  duit,  a  doit.  See  Doit.] 
A  little  doit;  a  small  coin,  the  eighth  part 
of  a  stiver.  'She's  not  worth  a  dodkin.' 
Skelton. 

Dodman  (dod'man),  n.  1.  An  animal  that 
casts  its  shell  like  the  lobster  and  crab. 
Bacon. — 2.  A  shell-snail. 

Dodo  (do'do),?!..  [Pg.  doutio,  silly.]  An  extinct 
genus  of  birds  (Didus),  assigned  to  the  order 
Columboe,  and  constituting  a  new  family, 
Dididse.  One  species  (D.  Ineptus)  was  abun- 
dant in  the  Mauritius  on  its  discovei'y  in 
1598,  and  it  is  from  its  bones,  which  have 
been  found  in  the  fluviatile  detritus  of  that 
island,  as  well  as  from  old  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions, that  our  knowledge  of  the  ani- 
mal is  derived.  It  was  a  massive  chmisy 
bird,  larger  than  a  swan,  covered  with  down 
instead  of  feathers,  with  short  extremely 
strong  legs,  and  wings  and  tail  so  short  as 
to  be  useless  for  flight.  Its  extinction  was 
due  to  its  organization  not  being  adapted 


to  the  new  conditions  which  colonization 
and  cultivation  introduced.    Other  species 


Dodo,  from  a  painting  in  the  Belvedere,  Vienna. 


existed  in  Rodriguez,  and  possibly  in  Bour- 
bon. 

Dodrans  (do'dranz),  n.  [L.,  for  dcquadrans 
(lit.  less  one-fourth),  three-fourths— de,  and 
quadrans,  a  fourth  part,  from  quatuor, 
four.]  A  Roman  measure  equal  to  about 
9  inches,  being  the  space  between  the  end 
of  the  thumb  and  little  finger  when  both 
are  fully  extended.  It  is  about  equal  to  the 
2)alm. 

Dodrum  (dod'rum),  n.  A  whim;  a  crotchet. 
[Scotch.]  'Ne'er  fash  your  head  wi'  your 
father's  do(irw?ns. '  Gait. 

Doe  (do),  n.  [A.  Sax.  dd,  dama,  along  with 
Dan.  daa,  G.  dam  in  Damhirsch,  famthier, 
derived  from  L.  dama,  a  fallow-deer;  con- 
nected with  Skr.  dam,  to  tame:  the  primi- 
tive meaning  being  the  docile  or  timid 
animal.]  The  female  of  buck;  the  female 
of  the  fallow-deer,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  the 
hare,  and  the  rabbit. 

Doe  t  (do),  n.    A  feat.    See  Do. 

Doe  (do),  V.  t.  or  i.  for  do. 

Doer  (do'er),  n.  [From  do.]  1.  One  who 
does ;  one  who  performs  or  executes ;  an 
actor ;  an  agent.  '  Talkers  are  no  great 
doers.'  Shak. — 2.  One  who  performs  what 
is  required ;  one  who  observes,  keeps,  or 
obeys  in  practice. 

The  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified.    Rom.  ii.  13. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  an  agent  or  attorney. 
Does  (duz),  the  third  person  of  the  verb  do, 

indicative  mood,  present  tense,  weakened 

and  contracted  from  doeth. 
Doeskin  (do'skin),  n.    1.  The  skin  of  a  doe. 

2.  A  compact  twilled  woollen  cloth. 
Doff  (dof),  V.  t.  [Contr.  for  do-off.  Comp.  don.] 

1.  To  put  off,  as  dress. 

And  made  us  do^ our  easy  robes  of  peace.  Shak. 

2.  To  strip  or  divest.  '  Heaven's  king  who 
doffs  himself  our  flesh  to  wear.'  Crashaw. — 

3.  To  put  olf;  to  shift  off,  with  a  view  to 
delay. 

Every  day  thou  dojff^st  me  with  some  device.  Shak, 

Doff  (dof),  V.i.  To  divest  one's  self  of  some- 
thing, as  a  garment;  to  bare  the  head  out 
of  respect  or  friendship;  to  make  a  salute 
by  lifting  the  hat  or  head-covering.  [Rare.] 

And  feeding  high,  and  living  soft. 

Grew  plump  and  able-bodied  ; 
Until  the  grave  churchwarden  doff'd. 

The  parson  smirk'd  and  nodded.  Temtyson. 

Doffer  (dof'er),  n.  He  who  or  that  which 
doffs;  specifically,  a  revolving  cylinder  in 
a  carding-machine,  which  doffs  or  strips  off 
the  cotton  from  the  cards. 

Dog  (dog),  n.  [This  word  does  not  occur  in 
English  till  after  the  A. Sax.  period  (ab.l220), 
and  its  history  is  doubtful.  It  is  the  same 
word  as  D.  dog,  Dan.  dogge,  Sw.  dogg.  all  ap- 
plied to  large  dogs  of  the  mastiff'  or  bull-dog 
kind.  ffoMn£Z(A.Sax.7iM)id)  was  originally  the 
English  word  for  dog.]  1.  A  quadruped  of 
the  genus  Canis(C.  familiaris).  The  origin 
of  the  dog  is  a  question  most  difficult  of 
solution.  Some  think  the  breed  is  derived 
from  the  wolf,  others  affirm  it  to  be  a 
familiarized  jackal;  all  agree  that  no  trace 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  primitive  state, 
the  dhole  of  India  and  dingo  of  Australia 
being  wild  descendants  from  domesticated 
ancestors.  A  satisfactory  classification  of  the 
different  kinds  of  dogs  has  not  yet  been  ar- 
rived at,  what  some  naturalists  regard  as 
types  being  regarded  by  others  as  mere  mon- 
grels. Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  groups  the 
domestic  dog  into  six  sections— (1)  the  wolf- 
dogs,  including  the  Siberian,  Esquimaux, 
Newfoundland,  sheep,GreatSt.Bernard,&c. ; 
(2)  u'atch  and  cattle  dogs,  including  the  Ger- 
man boar-hound,  Danish  dog,  dog  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  &c. ;  (3)  the  grey- 
hounds, as  the  different  kinds  of  greyhound, 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     g,  30;  j.job; 


li,  Fr.  tore;     ng,  sing;     th,  «/ien;  th,  thiu; 
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Irish  hound,  lurcher,  Egyptian  street  dog, 
&c. ;  (i)  the  hounds,  as  tlie  bloodhound,  stag- 
hound,  foxliound,  harrier,  beagle,  pointer, 
setter,  spaniel,  springer,  cocker,  Blenheim 
dog,  poodle,  &c. ;  (5)  the  curs,  including  the 
terrier  and  its  allies;  (6)  the  mastiff s,  includ- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  mastiffs,  bull- 
dog, pug-dog,  &c.  In  systematic  zoology 
the  wolf  and  fox  are  included  under  the 
general  designation  Canis.~2.  A  term  of 
reproach  or  contempt  given  to  a  man;  a 
mean,  worthless  fellow. 

What  men  have  I  ?   Boffs  I    Cowards  1  Shak. 

3.  A  gay  young  man;  a  buck.  'I  love  the 
young  dogs  of  this  age.'  Johnson. —i.  A 
name  given  to  two  constellations  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  Canis  Major  and 
Canis  Minor,  or  the  Greater  Dog  and  the 
Lesser  Dog.~5.  A  name  applied  to  several 
devices,  tools,  pieces  of  machinery,  &c., 
generally  iron,  which  have  some  peculiarity, 
as  a  curved  neck,  <tc. ,  suggesting  an  analo- 
gous quality  of  a  dog;  as,  (a)  a  kind  of  trestle 
to  lay  wood  upon  in  a  fire-place;  an  and- 
iron; (6)  the  hammer  of  a  firelock  or  pistol, 
called  also  the  Dog-head;  (c)  a  sort  of  iron 
hook  or  bar,  with  one  or  more  sharp  fangs 
or  claws  at  one  end,  for  fastening  into  a 
piece  of  wood  or  other  heavy  article,  for  the 
purpose  of  dragging  or  raising  it  by  means 
of  a  rope  fastened  to  it;  (d)  an  Iron  with 
fangs  for  fastening  a  log  in  a  saw-pit  or  on 
the  carriage  of  a  saw-mill;  (c)  any  portion 
of  a  machine  acting  as  a  claw  or  clutch,  as 
the  carrier  of  a  latlie,  or  an  adjustable  stop 
to  change  tlie  motion  of  a  machine  tool. — 
Dog  is  often  used  in  composition  for  male; 
as,  dog-iox,  dog-otter,  &c. ;  as  also  to  denote 
meanness,  degeneracy,  or  worthlessness;  as, 
dog-Latin,  dog-voae.—To  give  or  throw  to  the 
dogs,  to  throw  away  as  useless. 

Thrtnu  physic  to  tlie  do^s,  I'll  none  of  it.  Shak. 
—To  go  to  the  dogs,  to  be  TiuneA.—Dog  in 
the  manger,  a  churlish  fellow  who  will 
neither  use  a  thing  himself  nor  let  anotlier 
use  it. 

Dog  (dog),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  dogged;  ppr.  dog- 
ging. To  Imnt;  to  follow  insidiously  or  in- 
defatigably ;  to  follow  close ;  to  urge ;  to 
worry  with  importunity. 

I  have  been  pursued,  dogged,  and  waylaid.  Pope. 
Dogal  (dog'al),  a.    [L.L.  dogalis,  for  ducalis. 
See  Doge.]   Belonging  or  pertaining  to  a 
doge.    [Rare.  ] 

Dogana  (do-ga'na), «.  [It.]  A  custom-house. 
Dog-ape  (dog'ap),  n.    A  male  ape. 

If  ever  I  thank  a  man,  I'll  thank  you;  but  that 
they  call  compliment  is  like  the  encounter  of  two 
dog-a/es.  Shak. 

Dogate  (dog'at),  n.  [SeeDOQE.]  The  office 
or  dignity  of  a  doge. 

Dogbane  (dog'ban),  n.  Dog's-hane  (which 
see). 

Dog-bee  (doglje),  n.  1.  A  drone  or  male  bee. 
2.  A  tiy  troublesome  to  dogs. 

Dogbeit  (diig'belt),  )?.  A  term  used  in  some 
coal-mines  for  a  strong  broad  piece  of 
leather  round  the  waist,  to  which  a  chain 
is  attached,  passing  between  the  legs  of  the 
men  drawing  the  dans  or  sledges  in  the 
low  works. 

Dogberry  (dog'be-ri),  n.   The  berry  of  the 

do.u'wood  {Cnrnus  sanguinea). 
Dogberry-tree  (dog'be-ri-tre),  n.  The  dog- 
wood {wliicli  see). 

Dog-bolt  (dog^bolt),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
A.  Sax.  dolgbote—dolg ,  a  wound,  and  bote, 
recompense ;  hence,  a  pettifogger  who  first 
provoked  an  assault  and  then  sued  for  da- 
mages tlierefor.]  A  common  old  English 
term  expressing  supreme  contempt. 

O,  ye  dog-bolts  I 
That  fear  no  hell  but  Dunkirk.     Beau.  &■  Fl. 
In  his  reply  he  doth  nothing  but  quarrel,  like  a 
dog-bolt  lawyer.  Fiilke. 
Dog-brier  (dog'bri-er),  71.   A  brier;  the  dog- 
rose,  or  Rosa  caiiina. 
Dog -cabbage  (dog-'kab-baj).    See  DOG'S- 

CABBAGE. 

Dog-cart  (dog'kart),  n.  A  carriage  with 
a  box  for  holding  sportsmen's  dogs;  a 
sort  of  double-seated  gig  for  four  persons, 
those  before  and  those  behind  sitting  back 
to  back;  it  is  usually  furnished  with  a  boot 
for  holding  dogs. 

Dogcheap  (dog'chep),  a.  [Perhaps  Ut.  cheap 
or  worthless  as  a  dog;  comp.  dog-tired,  dog- 
trick.  Skeat  regards  dog  as=Sw.  dog,  very.] 
Very  cheap;  in  little  estimation. 

Good  store  of  harlots,  say  you,  and  dog-cheapo 
Dryden. 

The  nearest  to  the  Chasronean  in  virtue  and  wis- 
dom is  Trajan,  who  holds  all  the  }^Dds  dog-cheap. 

Latidor. 


Dog-day  (dog'da),  n.  One  of  the  days  when 
Sirius  or  the  dog-star  rises  and  sets  with  the 
sun.  The  dog-days  last  for  forty  days, 
twenty  before  and  twenty  after  the  heliacal 
rising  of  Sirius,  beginning  on  the  3d  of  July 
and  ending  on  the  11th  of  August. 

Dogdraw  (dog'dra),  n.  In  £nglish  forest 
la  w,  an  apprehension  of  an  offender  against 
the  venison  in  the  forest  when  lie  is  found 
drawing  after  the  deer  by  tlie  scent  of  a 
hound  led  by  the  hand,  especially  after  a 
deer  which  he  had  wounded  with  cross  or 
long  bow. 

Doge  (doj),  n.  [It. ;  L.  dux;  E.  dtike,  from 
L.  duco,  to  lead.]  The  chief  magistrate  of 
the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  The 
first  Doge  of  Venice  was  Anaf  este  (Paoluccio), 
created  697;  the  first  Doge  of  Genoa,  Simon 
Boocanera,  elected  1339.    In  both  cities  the 


Doge  of  Venice. — Vecelho. 


office  disappeared  in  1797,  when  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  was  abolished  by 
tlie  French. 

But  if  the  peers  have  ceased  to  be  magnificos,  may 
it  not  also  happen  that  the  sovereign  may  cease  to 
be  a  doge  I  Disraeli. 

Dog-eared  (dog'erd),  a.  An  epithet  applied 
to  a  book  hawng  the  corners  of  the  leaves 
turned  down.  '  Statute  books  before  un- 
opened, not  dog-eared.'  Lord  Mansfield. 

Dogeate  (doj'at),  n.    Same  as  Dogate. 

Dog-fancier  (dog-'fan-si-er),  n.  One  who 
lias  a  taste  for  dogs  and  who  keeps  them  for 
sale. 

Dog-fish  (dog'fisli),  n.  A  name  given  to 
several  species  of  shark,  as  the  spotted  shark 
or  greater  dog-fish,  tlie  picked  dog-fisli,  &c. 
They  are  arranged  by  Cuvier  under  his  sub- 
genus Scyllium,  The  rough  skin  of  one  of 
the  species  of  spotted  dog-fish  (Scyllium 
catulus),  the  large-spotted  dog-fish,  is  used 
by  joiners  and  otlier  artificers  in  polishing 
various  substances,  particularly  wood.  S. 
canicula  is  the  largest  of  the  two  most  com- 
mon species;  in  length  it  is  from  3  to  5  feet. 
It  is  blackish-brown  in  colour,  marked  with 
numerous  small  dark  spots.    Both  species 


Small-spotted  Dog-fish  {Scyllium  cauiatla). 

are  used  for  food  in  Orkney.    The  common 
or  picked  dog-fish  belongs  to  the  genus 
Acanthias(^.  vulgaris). 
Dog-fisher  (dog'fish-er),  n.    The  dog-fish 
(wliicli  see). 

The  dog-Jishcr  is  good  against  the  falling  sickness. 

Iz.  IValton. 

Dog-fly  (dog'fli),  n.  A  voracious  biting  fly, 
common  among  woods  and  bushes  and  very 
troublesome  to  dogs.  It  somewhat  resembles 
the  black  fly  which  infests  cattle. 

Dog-fox  (dog'foks),  n.  1.  The  male  of  the 
fox.— 2.  A  name  given  to  certain  small  bur- 
rowing animals  of  the  dog  family  (Canidre), 
allied  to  the  corsak.  They  inhabit  the  warm 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Dogged  (dogged),  a.  Sullen;  sour;  morose; 
surly;  severe;  obstinate. 

Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest. 

And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace.  Shak. 

Doggedly (dog'ed-li),«(Zy.  Sullenly;gloomily; 
sourly;  morosely;  severely;  obstinately. 

He  (Johnson)  verified  his  own  doctrine,  that  a  man 
may  always  write  well  when  he  will  set  himself  dog- 
gedly to  it.  Bos-well. 


Doggedness  (dog'ed-nes),  n.  Sullenness; 

nioroseness;  obstinacy. 

There  was  a  churlish  and  unusual  look  about 
Rigby.  It  was  as  if  malignant,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  a  little  frightened,  he  had  screwed  himself  into 
doggedtiess.  Disraeli. 
Dogger  (dog'ger),  91.  [D.  dogger-hoot — dogger, 
a  codUsh,  and  hoot,  a  boat.]  A  Dutch  fisliing 


Dutch  Dogger. — From  sketch  by  Capt.  May. 

vessel  used  in  the  German  Ocean,  particu- 
larly in  tlie  cod  and  herring  fisheries.  It  is 
equipped  with  two  masts,  a  main-mast  and 
a  niizzen-mast,  somewhat  resembling  a 
ketch. 

Dogger  (dog'ger),  n.  A  sort  of  stone  found 
in  tlie  mines  witli  the  true  alum-rock,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  silica  and  iron,  but  con- 
taining some  alum. 

Doggerel  (dog'ger-el),  a.  [Possibly  from 
dog.]  An  epithet  originally  given  to  a  kind 
of  loose,  irregular  measure  in  burlesque 
poetry,  like  that  of  Hudibras,  but  now  more 
generally  applied  to  mean  verses,  defective 
alike  in  sense  and  rliythm. 

Two  fools  that  .  .  . 

Shall  live  in  spite  of  their  own  dogg'rel  rhymes. 

Dryden. 

Doggerel  (dog'ger-el),  n.  1.  Originally,  bur- 
lesque poetry,  generally  in  irregular  mea- 
sure. 'Doggerel  like  that  of  Hudibras.' 
Addison. — 2.  Mean,  worthless,  contemptilde 
verses,  defective  in  sense,  rhythm,  and 
rhyme. 

The  rhyming  puffs  of  blacking,  cosmetics,  and 
quack  medicines  are  well-known  specimens  of  dog- 
gerel, which  only  the  ignorant  class  style  poetry. 

ir.  Chambers. 

Doggerelist  (dog'ger-el-ist),  n.  A  writer  of 
doggerel,    [Rare.  ] 

The  greatest  modern  doggerelist  was  John  Wolcot, 
better  known  as  Peter  Pindar,  whose  satirical  and 
scurrilous  verses  fill  several  volumes.  /^'.  Chambers. 

Doggerman  (dog'gSr-man),  n.  A  sailor  be- 
longing to  a  dogger. 

Doggery  (dog'ger-i),  n.  Anything  of  a  mean 
or  worthless  quality;  quackery.  Carlyle. 

Dogget  (dog'et),  11.    A  docket  (which  see). 

Doggish  (ilog-'ish),  a.  Like  a  dog;  churlish; 
giiiwliiig;  snappish;  brutal. 

Doggishness  (dog'ish-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  lieing  doggish. 

Dog-grass  (dog'gras),  n.  [Supposed  to  he 
eaten  l)y  dogs.]  Triticum  caninvm,  a  grass 
common  in  woods,  banks,  and  waste  places. 
It  has  a  fibrous  root,  and  slender  stems 
from  1  to  3  feet  high,  and  the  leaves  bright 
green. 

Doggrel  (dog'rel),  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Dog- 
gerel. 

Dog-head  (dog^ied),  n.  Part  of  the  lock  of 
a  gun;  the  hammer  which  strikes  the  per- 
cussion cap.  [Scotch.] 

Dog-headed  (doglied-ed),  a.  A  term  applied 
to  apes  nf  the  genus  Cynocephalus. 

Dog-hearted  (dog'hart-ed),  a.  Cruel;  piti- 
less ;  malicious.  '  His  (Lear's)  dog-hearted 
daughters.'  Shale. 

Doghole  (dog'hol),  71.  A  place  fit  only  for 
dogs;  a  vile,  mean  habitation. 

France  is  a  doghole,  and  it  no  more  merits  the 
tread  of  a  man's  foot.  Shak. 

Dog-hook  (doglibk),  n.  A  strong  hook  or 
wrench  used  for  separating  iron  boring- 
rods. 

Dog-Latin  (dog'la-tin),  n.  Barbarous  Latin. 
Dog-leach,  Dog-leech  (dog'lech),  n.  One 

who  cures  the  diseases  of  dogs. 

Dog-legged  (dog'legd),  a.  In  areh.  a  term 
applied  to  stairs  which  have  no  well  hole,  the 
rail  and  balusters  of  tlie  ujiper  and  under 
flights  falling  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 

Dog-lichen  ( dog'li-ken  or  dog'lich-en ),  n. 
The  popular  name  of  a  plant,  Feltidea 


Fate,  far,  fat,  f.all;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tUbe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc  abune;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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canina,  nat.  order  Lichenes.  It  is  a  prostrate 
membranaceous  leaf  ot  irregular  shape, 
brownish-green  or  grayish  colour,  whitish 
and  spongiose  below.  It  is  very  common  on 
damp  ground,  stones,  and  trunks  of  trees. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  specific  for 
hydrophobia.  Also  known  as  Ash-coloured 
Ground  Liverwort, 

Dog-louse  (dog'lous),  n.  Hcemotopiiius pili- 
fcrus,  a  parasitic  insect  of  an  ashy  flesh  col- 
our which  infests  dogs. 

Doglyt  (dog'li),  a.    Like  a  dog;  churlish. 

Dogma  (dog'ma),  n.  [Gr.  dogma,  that  which 
seems  true  to  one,  an  opinion,  from  dokeO, 
to  think.]  A  settled  opinion;  a  principle, 
maxim,  or  tenet;  a  principle  or  doctrine 
propounded  for  reception  without  sufficient 
evidence;  an  opinion  or  doctrine  received 
on  authority,  as  opposed  to  one  obtained 
from  experience  or  demonstration.  '  The 
infallibility  dogma.'   Sat.  Rev. 

It  was  before  he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year 
that  he  (Descartes)  threw  up  the  dogmas  he  had  been 
taught  by  the  Jesuits  at  La  Flfeche,  and  determined 
by  the  simple  energ^y  of  his  own  mind  to  create  a 
new  philosopliy.  J.  D.  Morell. 

Dog-mad  (dog;'mad),  a.  Mad  as  a  dog  some- 
times is.  Swift. 

Dogmatic,  Dogmatical  (dog-mat'ik,  dog- 
mat'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  dogma  or 
to  settled  opinion. — 2.  Positive;  magisterial; 
asserting  or  disposed  to  assert  with  autho- 
rity or  witli  overbearing  and  arrogance; 
arrogant;  overbearing  in  asserting  and  main- 
taining opinions:  applied  to  persons;  as,  a 
dogmatic  schoolman  or  philosopher. 

One  of  these  authors  is  so  grave,  sententious,  do^- 
inaiical  a  rogue,  that  there  is  no  enduring  him. 

S^oift. 

3.  Positive;  asserted  with  authority;  autho- 
ritative; as,  a  dogmatical  opinion. 

Critics  write  in  a  positive  dogtuatic  way,  without 
either  language,  genius,  or  imagination.  Spectator. 

— Magisterial,  Dogmatic,  Arrogant.  See 
under  Magisterial.— Syn.  Positive,  confi- 
dent, magisterial,  authoritative,  dictatorial, 
arrogant. 

Dogmatic  (dog-mat'ik),  n.  One  of  a  sect  of 
ancient  physicians,  called  also  Dogmatists, 
in  contradistinction  to  Empirics  mid  Method- 
ists.  See  Dogmatist,  n. 

Dogmatically  (dog-mat'ik-al-li),  adv.  Posi- 
tively; in  a  magisterial  manner;  arrogantly. 

Dogmaticalness  (dog-mat'ik-al-nes),  n. 
The  tiuality  of  being  dogmatical ;  positive- 
ness. 

Dogmatics  (dog-mat'iks),  ?i.  The  science 
which  treats  of  tlie  arrangement  and  state- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine;  doctrinal  theo- 
logy. 

Dogmatism  (dog'mat-izm),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  dogmatic;  positive  assertion;  arro- 
gance; positiveness  in  opinion.  'The  self- 
importance  of  his  demeanour  and  the  dog- 
matism of  his  conversation.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dogmatisvi  is  the  maturity  of  puppyism. 

Douglas  Jerrold. 

Dogmatist  (dog'mat-ist),  n.  1.  A  positive 
assertor;  a  magisterial  teacher;  a  bold  or 
arrogant  advancer  of  principles. — 2.  One  of 
a  sect  of  ancient  physicians  founded  by  Hip- 
pocrates, who  based  their  practice  on  con- 
clusions or  opinions  drawn  from  certain 
theoretical  inferences,  which  tliey  consi- 
dered might  be  logically  defended  orproved. 

Dogmatize  (dog'mat-iz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  dog- 
matized; ppr.  dogmatizing.  To  assert  posi- 
tively; to  teach  with  bold  and  undue  con- 
fidence; to  advance  with  arrogance.  '  Prompt 
to  impose,  and  fond  to  dogmatize.'  Pope. 

Dogmatize  (dog-'mat-iz),  v.t.  To  assert  or 
deliver  as  a  dogma. 

Then  they  would  not  endure  persons  that  did  dog^- 
matize  anything  which  might  intrench  upon  their 
reputation  or  their  interest.  y^r.  Taylor. 

Dogmatizer  (dog'mat-iz-er),  n.  One  who 
dogmatizes;  a  bold  assertor;  a  magisterial 
teacher. 

Dogmatory  t  (dog'ma-to-ri),  a.  Dogmatical. 

Dog-parsley  (dog'pars-li),  n.  [Parsley  for  a 
dog,  i.e.  worthless  parsley.]  JEthusa  Cyna- 
pium,  or  fool's  parsley,  a  common  British 
weed  in  cultivated  grounds,  nat.  order  XJm- 
belliferfe.  It  has  a  nauseous  odour,  thrice- 
pinnate  leaves  and  small  irregular  white 
flowers,  and  is  a  virulent  poison. 

Dog-rose  (dog'roz),  n.  The  Rosa  canina,  or 
wild  brier,  nat.  order  Eosacese.  It  is  a  com- 
mon British  plant,  growing  in  thickets  and 
hedges.    Tlie  fruit  is  known  as  the  hip. 

Dog's-bane  (dogz'ban),  11.  [Because  tlie 
plant  was  thought  to  be  poisonous  to  dogs.] 
The  popular  name  of  Apocynum  androsoemi- 
folium.    The  dog's-bane  is  milky;  the  root 


is  intensely  bitter  and  nauseous,  and  is  em- 
ployed ill  America  instead  of  ipecacuanha. 
It  is  found  in  North  America  from  Canada 
to  Carolina.    See  Al'OCYNUM. 

Dog's-cabbage,  Dog-cabbage  (dogz'kab- 

baj,  dog'kab-baj),  n.  Tlielygonum  Cyno- 
crambe,  a  smooth  succulent  lierb,  nat.  order 
Chenopodiacea;,  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Though  it  is  slightly  acrid  and 
purgative  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  pot  herb. 

Dog's-ear  (dogz'er),  «.  The  corner  of  a  leaf 
in  a  book  turned  down  like  a  dog's  ear. 

Dog's-ear  (dogz'er),  v.t.  To  turn  down  in 
dug's  ears,  as  the  leaves  in  a  book. 

Dog's-fennel  (dogz'fen-nel),  n.  A  plant  or 
weed,  found  in  cultivated  fields  {Anthemis 
Cotula),  called  also  Stinking  May -weed, 
witli  acrid,  emetic  properties.  It  derives  its 
name  of  dog's-fennel  fi'oni  some  resemblance 
of  its  leaf  to  fennel  and  from  its  bad  smell. 

Dog's-grass  (dogz'gras),  n.  Same  as  Dog- 
grass. 

Dog:sllip  (dog'ship),  n.  Curship;  the  quality 
or  individuality  of  a  dog. 

Dog-siiore  (dog'shor),  n.  Naitt.  one  of  the 
jiieces  of  timber  used  to  prevent  a  vessel 
fi'oni  starting  while  the  keel  blocks  are  in 
the  act  of  being  taken  out,  preparatory  to 
launcliing. 

Dog-sick  (dog-'sik),  a.    Sick  as  a  dog  that 

has  eaten  till  compelled  to  vomit. 
Dogskin  (dog'skin),  a.    Made  of  the  skin  of 

a  dog.  Tatler. 
Dog-sleep  (dog'slep),  n.    Pretended  sleep. 

'Wliat  the  common  people  call  dog-sleep.' 

Addison. 

Dog's-meat  (dogz'met),  71.  Kefuse;  offal; 
meat  for  dogs. 

Dog's-mercury  (dogz'mer-kii-ri),  n.  The 
common  name  of  Mercurialis  peremiis,  nat. 
order  Eupliorliiacese,  a  herb  common  in 
woods  and  roadsides. 

Dog'S-nose  (dogz'noz),  n.  A  mixture  of  gin 
and  beer,  so  called  from  being  cold  like  a 
dog's  nose  (?). 

'Dogs-nose,  which  is,  I  believe,  a  mixture  of  gin 
and  beer.'    '  So  it  is,'  said  an  old  lady.  Dicketls. 

Dog's-rue  (dogz'ro),  n.  A  plant,  Serophu- 
laria  canina,  a  species  of  fig-wort  found  on 
the  Cuntineiit,  but  not  a  native  of  Britain. 

Dog's-tail  Grass  (dogz'tal  gras),  n.  Tlie 
popular  name  of  the  species  of  Cynosurus, 
a  genus  of  grasses  found  in  temperate  coun- 
tries in  tlie  northern  hemisphere.  The 
common  species  (C.  cristatus)  is  a  perennial 
grass  with  a  tufted  stoloniferous  root,  a  stem 
1  to  2  feet  high,  slightly  hairy  leaves,  and  a 
linear  one-sided  spike.   See  Cynosurus. 

Dog-star  (dog'star),  n.  Sirius,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  whose  rising  and  setting 
witli  the  sun  gives  name  to  the  dog-days. 

Dog-stone  (dog-'ston),  n.  A  rough  or  shaped 
stone  imported  for  a  millstone. 

Dog-stones  (dog'stonz),  n.  A  plant,  fool- 
stones,  a  species  of  Orchis. 

Dog'S-tongue  (dogz'tung),  n.  A  plant,  Cyno- 
glossum  officinale  (liouiid's-tongue),  so  called 
from  its  soft  leaf. 

Dog's-tooth  (dogz'totli),  71.  A  canine  tooth; 
a  dogtootli  (wliich  see). 

Dog's-tooth  dogz'totli),  a.  In  arch,  a  term 
applied,  with  no  very  apparent  reason,  to 


Dog's-tooth  Moulding. 

an  ornament  or  moulding  characteristic  of 
the  early  English  style  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. 

Dog's-tooth  Spar  (dogz'toth  spar),  n.  A 
name  given  to  a  variety  of  calcite,  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  the  pyramidal  form  of 
its  crystals  suggests  to  the  canine  teetli. 

Dog's-tooth  'Violet,  Dog's-tooth  Grass 

(dogz'toth  vi-6-let,  dogz'toth  gras),  7i.  Ery- 
thronium  dens  canis,  a  nearly  stenile'ss 
bulbous  plant,  with  two  smooth  leaves  gen- 
erally spotted  with  purple;  the  scape  bears 
one  large,  nodding,  lily-like,  purple  flower. 
It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  and  is  an 
ornament  of  our  gardens. 

Dog-tired  (dog'tird),  a.  Quite  tired.  'Dog- 
tired  of  sitting  tongue-tied.'  Hughes. 

Dog-tooth  (dog-' to  th),n.  pi.  Dog-teeth  (dog'- 
teth).  A  shaip-pointed  Iiuman  tootli  situ- 
ated between  the  fore-teeth  and  grinders. 


and  resembling  a  dog's  tooth.    It  is  called 
also  Canine-tooth  and  Eye-tooth. 
Dog-tooth  (dog-tbth),  a.    Same  as  Dog's- 
tooth,  a. 

Dog-trick  (dog'trik),  n.  A  currish  trick; 
brutal  treatment;  an  ill-natured  practical 
joke. 

Dog-trot  (dog'trot),  n.  A  gentle  trot  like 
that  of  a  dog. 

Dog- vane  (dog'van),  n.  Naut.  a  small  vane, 
composed  of  thread,  cork,  and  feathers  or 
buiitiiie,  placed  on  the  weather  gunwale  of 
a  vessel  to  sliow  the  direction  of  tlie  wind. 

Dog-watch  (dog'woch),  n.  Naut.  a  watcli 
of  two  hours,  arranged  so  as  to  make  an 
uneven  number  of  watclies  (7  instead  of  6) 
throiigliout  the  2-i  hours;  and  so  to  alter  the 
watches  kept  from  day  to  day  by  each  por- 
tion of  the  crew,  otlierwise  the  same  watcli 
would  stand  during  the  same  hours  for  the 
whole  voyage;  Watch  8  to  12  night  A,  12  to 
4  morning  B,  4  to  8  morning  A,  8  to  12  morn- 
ing B ,  12  to  4  afternoon  A,  4  to  C  afternoon  B 
dog,  6  to  8  afternoon  A  dog,  8  to  12  night  B. 

Dogweary  (dog'we-ri),  a.  yuite  tired;  niucli 
fatigued. 

I  have  watched  so  long  that  I'm  dogiveary.  Ska/!. 

Dog-wheat  (dog'whet),  n.  Dog-grass  (which 

see). 

Dog- whelk  (dog'whelk),  n.  A  popular  name 
of  tlie  Nassu  reticulata,  a  species  of  univalve 
shells  common  on  the  British  coast. 

Dogwood  (dog'wud),  n.  A  common  name 
of  tlie  genus  Cornus,  but  specifically  applied 
to  C.  sanguinea.  It  is  a  common  shrub  in 
copses  and  hedges  in  England;  the  small 
cream -white  flowers  are  borne  in  dense 
roundish  clusters.  The  branclilets  and  leaves 
become  i-ed  in  autumn.  The  wood  is  used  for 
skewers,  and  for  charcoal  for  gunpowder. 
Tlie  C.  mascula  (the  cornel-tree)  bears  a 
berry  often  used  for  culinary  purposes.  See 
Cornel  and  Cornus. 

Dogwood -tree  (dog'wiul-tre),  n.  1.  The 
dogwood. —  2.  The  Piscidia  Erythrina,  a 
papilionaceous  tree  growing  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Dohl,  n.  A  kind  of  foreign  pulse  resembling 
dried  pease. 

Doily  (doi'li),  71.  [Said  to  be  named  from  the 
first  maker,  Jlr.  Doyley,  'a  very  respectable 
warehouseman,  whose  family  had  resided  in 
the  great  old  house  next  to  HodsoU's  tlie 
banker's  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.' 
Notes  and  Queries.  But  it  is  fully  as  pro- 
bable that  the  name  is  a  modification  of  the 
Dutch  dwaele,  a  towel,  and  was  introduced 
along  witli  tlie  article  from  Holland.]  1.  A 
species  of  woollen  stuff. — 2.  A  small  orna- 
mental napkin,  used  at  table  to  put  glasses 
on  during  dessert. 

Doings  (do'ingz),  71.  pi.  1.  Tilings  done;  trans- 
actions; feats;  actions,  good  or  bad.  'The 
long  fantastic  night  witli  all  Its  doings.' 
Tennyson. — 2.  Behaviour;  conduct. 

Yet  have  I  found  thy  works  ungodly,  and  thy 
doings  vile  and  abominable.  Bale. 

3.  Dispensations. 

Dangerous  it  were  for  the  feeble  brain  of  man  to 
wade  far  into  the  doings  of  the  Most  High.  Hooker. 

4.  Stir;  bustle;  tumult. 

Doit  (doit),  71.  [D.  duit.  the  origin  of  which  is 
doubtful.  Malin  derives  it  from  Fr.  d'huit,  of 
eiglit,  as  the  eiglith  part  of  a  stiver  or  penny; 
Wedgwood,  rather  improbably,  from  Venet. 
daoto,  a  piece  of  eight  soldi  {da  oto  soldi).] 

1.  The  ancient  Scottish  penny  piece,  of  which 
twelve  were  equal  to  a  penny  sterling.— 

2.  A  small  Dutch  copper  coin,  being  the 
eighth  part  of  a  stiver,  in  value  half  a  far- 


Doit,  from  British  Museum. 

thing —S.  Any  small  piece  of  money.   '  The 
beggarly  last  doit'  Cowper. — 4.  A  trifle;  as, 
I  care  not  a  doit. 
Doited  (doit'ed),  a.     Turned  to  dotage; 
stupid;  confused.  [Scotch.] 

Thou  clears  the  head  o'  doited  lear, 

Thou  cheers  tlie  heart  o'  drooping  care.  Burns. 

Doitkin  (doifkin),  n.  [Dim.  of  doit.  ]  A  very 
small  coin. 

Doke.t  n.    A  duck.  Cliaucer. 


ch,  c/iain; 
Vol.  II. 


6h,  Sc.  loch; 


■  30',     j,  job;     fi,  Fr.  to?i;     ng,  siiig;     th,  (Aen;  th,  ttin;    w,  loig;    vth,  whig 


zh,  azure.— See  KET. 
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Dokimastic  (do-ki-mas'tik),  a.  Same  as 
Duciinastic. 

Dokmeh,  Dokma  (dok'me,  dok'ma),  n. 
[Farsee,  lit.  tdwer  of  silence.]    A  Parsee 


Dokmeh,  Malabar  Hill.  Bombay. 


receptacle  for  dead  bodies,  consisting  of  a 
low  round  tower  built  of  large  stones,  on 
tlie  grated  top  of  which  the  bodies  of  de- 
ceased persons  are  exposed  till  they  drop 
through  the  grating  into  the  body  of  the 
tower.  Similar  structures  are  scattered 
about  the  hills  which  surround  Lake  Titi- 
caca  in  I'eru. 

Dolabella  (dol-a-bel'la),  n.  [L.,  a  little 
liatcliet.]  A  genus  of  tectibrancliiate  mol- 
luscs, closely  allied  to  the  sea-hares(Aplysia). 
The  species  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  eastern  seas,  and  are  so  named  from 
tlieir  shell  being  in  shape  like  a  little  hatchet ; 
it  is  quite  concealed  by  the  animal. 

Dolabra,  Dolabre  (do-liib'ra,  do-la'br),  n. 
[L.,  from  dolu,  to  chip,  to  hew.]   A  variety 


Pontifical  Dolabras. — From  Hope's  Costumes. 

of  celt  resembling  a  chisel  or  hatchet.  Dola- 
brfe  were  used  by  the  Roman  soldiers  for 
making  entrenchments  and  destroying  for- 
tifications. Others  of  a  more  ornate  foi'm 
were  employed  by  tlie  pontiflces  in  slaugh- 
tering their  sacrificial  victims,  and  others 
again  of  various  shapes  were  used  for  lop- 
pinu  olf  tlic  lirmu-hes  of  vines,  &c. 
Dolabriform(dn-la'bri-form),  a.  [L.  dolabra, 
an  axe,  anA  fnnna,  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  an  axe  or 


hatchet.  (f()In 
hot.  applied  to 
certain  flesliy 
leaves,  whicli 
are  straight  at 
the  front,  ta- 
per at  the 
base,  com- 


pressed,  dila-    Dolabriform  Leaf  of  ATfj-fOTir)/- 
ted,  rounded,        anthemu-ni  dotabri/orme. 
and  thinned 

away  at  the  upper  end  at  the  back.    (&)  In 
zool.  applied  to  the  foot  of  certain  bivalves. 
Dolce,  Dolcemente  (dol'cha,  dol-cha- 

men'ta).  [It.]  In  ihmsj'c,  an  instruction  to 
the  performer  that  the  music  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted softly  and  sweetly. 
Doldrums  (dol'drumz),  n.  pi.  1.  Naxd.  the 
parts  of  the  ocean  near  the  equator  that 
aljound  in  calms,  squalls,  and  light  baffling 
winds;  the  horse-latitudes. 

This  region  of  variable  winds  extends  as  far  as 
3°  W.  Ion.,  and  the  names  by  which  it  is  known  are: 
Region  of  Equatorial  Calms,  Region  of  Variable 
Calms,  Region  of  Variable  Winds  and  Calms,  Region 
of  Constant  Precipitation,  Doldrums,  or  Rains  of 
earlier  navigators.  Yoitii^- 

2.  Low  spirits;  the  dumps;  as,  he's  in  the 
doldrums.  [Colloq.] 
Dole  (dol),  n.   [See  DEAL,  n.  ]  1. 1  The  act  of 
dealing  or  distributing;  as,  the  power  of 
dole  and  donative. 

It  was  your  presurmise 
That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop.  Shak. 


2.  That  which  is  dealt  or  distiibuted ;  a 
part,  share,  or  portion;  lot;  fortune. 

If  it  be  my  luck,  so;  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  dole. 

Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  given  in  charity;  gratuity. 

Let  me   .   .  . 
Walk  your  dim  cloister,  and  distribute  dole 
To  poor  sick  people.  Te!i7[yson. 

4.  t  Boundary;  a  landmark. 

Accursed  be  he  .  .  ,  who  removeth  his  neighbour's 
doles  or  marks.  Hoinilies. 

5.  A  void  space  left  in  tillage;  a  part  or  por- 
tion of  a  meadow  where  several  i^ersons 
have  shares. 

Dole  (dol),  ii.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  doled;  ppr.  doling. 
To  deal;  to  disti-ibute. 

The  supercilious  condescension  with  which  even 
his  reputed  friends  doled  out  their  praises  to  him. 

De  QiciJtcey. 

Dole  (dol),  n.  [L.  dolus,  wile,  deceit.]  In 
Scots  law,  a  term  for  malevolent  intention, 
and  an  essential  ingredient  to  constitute  an 
action  criminal. 

Dole  (dol), ».  [From  O.Fr.  dol,  dole,  Fr.  deuil, 
niouniing,  and  that  fromL.  doleo,  to  grieve; 
Wc.  duoL]   Grief;  sorrow. 

she  died 

So  that  day  there  was  dole  in  Astolat.  Tejtuysotz. 

Dole-beer  t  (dol'ber),  n.  Beer  given  in  alms. 

B.  JoHson. 

Dole-bread  t  (dol'bred),  n.   Bread  given  to 

tlie  poor.  Nares. 
Dole-fish  (dol'fish),  n.    The  portion  of  fish 

tliat  falls  to  each  of  several  fisliermeu  who 

work  in  company. 

Doleful  (dol 'fill),  a.  1.  Full  of  dole  or 
grief;  sorrowful;  expressing  grief;  as,  a  dole- 
ful whine;  a  doleful  cry.  'The  dolef idlest 
ditty.'  Shale— 2.  Melancholy;  sad;  afflicted. 
' 'tkly  dolef td  sire.'  P.  Sidney.  ' 'Sly  dolef ul 
days. '  Slialc.  —  3.  Dismal ;  impressing  sor- 
row; gloomy.  '  Dolefiil  shades.'  Milton. — 
Syn.  Piteous,  mournful,  sorrowful,  woful, 
melanclioly,  sad,  gloomy,  dismal. 

Dolefully  (dol'ful-li),  of?i>.  In  a  doleful 
manner;  sorrowfully;  dismally;  sadly. 

Dolefulness  (dol'ful-nes),  n.  Sorrow; 
melancholy ;  queruiousness ;  gloominess ; 
disiiialiiess. 

Dole-meadO'W  (dol'me-do),  n.  A  meadow 
in  which  Sfxeral  persons  have  shares,  the 
portion  of  each  being  marked  by  doles  or 
landmarks. 

Dolent  t  (dol'ent),  a.  [L.  dolens,  dolentis, 
ppr.  of  doleo,  to  grieve.]  Sorrowful. 

Dolerlte  (dol'er-it),  n.  (Gr.  dolcros,  decep- 
tive.] One  of  the  varieties  of  the  trap- 
rocks,  composed  of  augite  and  labradorite. 
A  finer-grained  variety  is  anamesite  and  the 
very  fine  compact  foi'm  basalt.  It  is  named 
from  the  dilficulty  of  discriminating  its  com- 
ponent parts. 

Dolerltlc  (dol-er-it'ik),  a.  Consisting  of,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  dolerite;  as,  doleritic  lava. 

Dolesome  t  (dol'sum),  a.  Gloomy;  dismal; 
sorrowful;  doleful. 

The  dolesome  passage  to  th'  infernal  sky.  Pope. 

Dolesomely  t  (dol'sum-li),  adv.  In  a  dole- 
some  manner. 

Dolesomeness  t  (dol'sum-nes),  n.  Gloom; 
dismalness. 

Doli  capax  (do'li  ka'paks).  [L.]  In  law,  lit. 
capable  of  criminal  intention ;  hence,  of 
the  age  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong;  of  the  a^e  of  discretion. 

Dolichocephalic,  Dolichocephalous  (do'- 
li-ko-se-fal"ik,  do'li-ko-sef"al-us),  a.  [Gr. 
dolichos,  long,  and  kephale,  the  head.]  Long- 
headed: a  term  used  in  etiinology  to  de- 
note those  skulls  in  which  the  diameter 
from  side  to  side,  or  the  transverse  diameter, 
bears  a  less  proportion  to  the  longitudinal 
diameter  (or  that  from  front  to  back)  than 
8  to  10.  'The  West  African  negro  presents 
an  example  of  the  dolichocephalic  skull. 
Compare  Braciivceph.vlic. 

Dolichocephaly,  DolichocephaUsm  (do'- 

li-ko-se"fa-li,  dn'li-k<j-sef"al-izm),  n.  In 
ethn.  quality,  state,  or  condition  of  being 
dolichocephalic. 

Dolichokephalic,  Dolichokephalous  (do'- 
li-ko-ke-fal"ik,  do'li-lco-kefal-us),  a.  Same 
as  Doliehocephalic. 

Dolichopodidse  (do'li-ko-po"di-de),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  dolichos,  long,  pous,  podos,  a  foot,  and 
eidos,  resemblance.]  A  family  of  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  Diptera,  comprising 
a  number  of  flies  with  brilliant  metallic 
colours  and  long  legs.  The  well-washers 
(Hydrophorus)  belong  to  this  family. 

Dolichos  (do'li-kos),  n.  [Gr.,  long;  named 
from  the  length  of  its  pod.]  A  genus  of 
herbaceous  and  shrubby  plants,  iiat.  order 
LeguminosEE,  found  in  the  tropical  and 


temperate  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  closely  allied  to  the  kidney- 
bean.  Several  of  the  herbaceous  species 
are  cultivated  on  account  of  their  seeds 
or  their  young  pods,  which  are  used  for 
table.  D.  sesquipedalis  has  been  intro- 
duced into  France.  Its  pods  are  from  1  foot 
to  foot  long.  The  well-known  Chinese 
sauce  or  ketchup  called  soy  is  made  from 
D.  Soya,  the  soy-bean.  Some  species,  as  the 
D.  tuberosvs  of  Martinique,  are  cultivated 
for  their  roots  as  well  as  for  their  pods. 
Dolichosaurus  (do'li-ko-sa"rus),  n.  [Gr. 
dolichos,  long,  and  smn-os,  a  lizard.  Lit. 
long-lizard.]  An  extinct  snake-like  reptile 
found  in  the  chalk,  wliose  remains  indicate 
a  creature  of  aquatic  habits  from  2  to 
3  feet  in  length. 

Dolichurus  (do-li-kii'rus),  n.    [L. ,  from  Gr. 

dolichouros,  long-tailed— dolichos,  long,  and 
oura,  a  tail.  ]  In  pros,  a  verse  with  a  redun- 
dant foot  or  syllable. 

Doliman  (dol'i-man),  n.   See  Dolman,  1, 
Doliolum  (do-h'o-'lum),  n.    A  genus  of 
oceanic  ascidians,  allied  to  the  Salpse,  and 
like  them  exliibiting  interesting  forms  of 
alternate  generation. 

Dolium  (do'li-um),  n.  [L. ,  a  very  lar^e  jar,  a 
tun.]  A  genus  of  moUusca,  inhabiting  uni- 
valve shells,  found  in  tlie  Indian,  African, 
and  South  American  seas.  The  shell  is  large, 
light,  and  oval  or  globular;  the  mouth  wide 
and  notched.  One  species  (Z).  perdix)  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  partridge-shell. 

Doll  (dol).  11.  [Many  etymologies  have  been 
suggested,  as  E.  idol,  W.  delw,  an  image, 
A.  Sax.  and  D.  dol,  stupid;  but  the  most  pro- 
bable seems  to  be  Johnson's  suggestion  that 
it  is  a  contr.  of  Dorothy.]  1.  A  puppet  or 
baby  for  a  child ;  a  small  image  in  the  human 
form  for  the  amusement  of  children.  ~2.  A 
girl  or  woman  more  remarkable  for  good 
looks  than  intelligence. 

Dollar  (dol'ler),  «.  [D.  Dan.  and  Sw.  daler, 
all  from  G.  thaler,  so  named  from  G.  thai, 
a  dale,  because  first  coined  in  Joachim's- 
Thal,  in  Bohemia,  in  1518.]  1.  A  silver  coin 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  value  of  100  cents, 
or  rather  above  4s.  sterling. — 2.  The  English 
name  of  a  coin  of  the  same  general  weight 
and  value,  though  differing  somewhat  in 
different  countries,  current  in  Mexico,  a 
great  part  of  South  America,  Singapore,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  etc.— 3.  The  value  of  a 
dollar,  the  unit  employed  in  reckoning 
money  in  the  United  States. 

Dolly  (dol'li),  n.  In  mining,  a  jierforated 
board  placed  over  a  tub  containing  the  ore 
to  be  washed. 

Dolly-shop  (dol'li-shop),  71.  A  shop  where 
rags  and  refuse  are  bought  and  sold;  illegal 
pawn-shop;  so  called  from  the  black  doll 
suspended  over  the  door  as  a  sign. 

Dolman  (dol'man),  n.  [Fr.  dolman,  doliman, 
from  Turk,  dohhndn.]  1.  A  long  robe,  open 
in  front,  and  having  narrow  sleeves  but- 
toned at  the  wrist,  woi  n  by  the  Turks  over 
their  other  garments.  Also  written  Doli- 
man. — 2.  A  kind  of  garment  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  a  wide  jacket,  worn  by  ladies. 

Dolmen  (dol'men),  n.  [Armor,  dolmen; 
Gael,  tolmen  —  dol,  tol,  a  table,  and  men, 
a  stone;  lit.  table-stone,  or  stone-table.] 
A  tenn  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with 
cromlech,  but  properly  applied  to  one  large 
unhewn  stone  resting  on  two  or  more  un- 
hewn stones  placed  erect  in  the  earth.  The 
name  is  sometimes  applied  also  to  structures 
where  several  blocks  are  raised  upon  pillars 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  gallery.  Tlie  most 
remarkable  monument  of  this  kind  is  pro- 


Constantine  Dolmen.  Cornwall. 


bably  that  known  as  the  Pierre  Couverte, 
near  Saumur.  It  is  64  feet  long,  14  feet  wide, 
and  about  6  feet  high,  and  consists  of  four 
upright  stones  on  each  side,  one  at  each  end 
and  four  on  the  top.  The  dolmen  repre- 
sented in  accompanying  cut  consists  of  a 


oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abxne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bijll; 
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vast  stone  33  feet  long,  lij  deep  and  ISi 
across.  This  stone  is  calculated  to  weigh 
750  tons,  and  is  poised  on  tlie  points  of  two 
natural  rocks.  It  is  now  generally  believed 
that  dolmens  were  sepulchres,  although 
afterwards  tliey  may  have  been  used  as 
altars.  They  are  often  present  within  stone 
cu'cles.  Tlie  dolmen  was  proljably  a  copy 
of  the  first  rude  dwelling  erected  by  man, 
and  sometimes  may  have  been  the  actual 
structure  in  wliich  he  sheltered  himself, 
converted  afterwards  into  his  tomb.  In 
several  cases  one  of  the  stones  is  pierced 
with  a  hole.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been 
for  the  pui'pose  of  inti-oducing  food  to  the 
dead.  Conclusions  in  regai'd  to  the  original 
Identity  of  various  races  have  been  based  on 
the  similarity  of  such  structures  in  various 
parts  of  the  world, as  in  Hindustan,  Circassia, 
Algeria,  and  Europe;  but  too  much  import- 
ance may  be  attaclied  to  tliis,  as  the  dolmen 
is  really  the  structure  whicli  savages  of  a 
very  lowtype,  of  wliatever  race,  would  natur- 
ally erect  for  shelter.  See  Cromlech, 
Menhir. 

The  second  class  is  that  of  i^oh/iens,  too  often  called 
cromlechs  in  tliis  country.  ...  It  may  probably  be 
assumed  that  the  dolmen  was  oric^inally  a  stone  cist 
in  the  centre  of  a  tumulus,  meant  to  contain  either  one 
or  more  bodies.  This  afterwards  was  expanded  into  a 
chamber  for  the  accommodation  of  several.  In  the 
third  stage  it  was  furnished  with  a  passage  or  avenue 
of  entrance  so  as  to  be  permanently  accessible.  In  the 
fourth  stag^e  the  covering  tumulus  was  dispensed  with; 
but  the  last  form  most  probably  was  when  the  dolmen 
was  placed  externally  on  the  top  of  the  mound  as  a 
mere  ornament  or  simulated  tomb.       Quart.  Rev. 

Dolomite  (do'lo-mit),  n.  A  compound  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of 
liufie,  so  called  from  the  French  geologist 
Dolomieu.  It  may  be  granular,  crystalline, 
or  schistose.  The  proportions  of  the  car- 
bonates vary  from  1 : 1  to  1 ;  3  or  1 :  5. 

It  (.dolomite)  was  selected  by  a  Royal  Commission 
as  the  material  for  tlie  erection  of  the  present  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  expectations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners with  regard  to  its  durability  have,  however, 
scarcely  been  realised.  The  Piccadilly  front  of  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines  is  also  constructed  of  dolomite. 
In  this  case  the  material  was  carefully  selected  and 
stands  well.  Da-vis. 

— Dolomite  marhle,  a  variety  of  dolomite  of 
a  wliite  colour  occurring  in  granular  con- 
cretions, often  very  loosely  united. 

DolomitiC  (do-lo-mit'ik),  a.  Containing  do- 
lomite; of  the  natiire  of  dolomite. 

Dolort  (do'lor),  )L  [L.]  1.  Pain;  pang;  suffer- 
ing; distress.  ' The  rfo/ors  of  death. '  Bacon. 
2.  Grief;  sorrow;  lamentation.  '  The  abun- 
dant rfoZor  of  the  heart.'  Shale. 

DoloriferOUS  (do-lor-if'er-us),  a.  [L.  dolor, 
pain,  and  fero,  to  produce.]  Producing 
pain. 

Dolorific,  Dolorifical  (do-lor-if'ik,  do-lor-if '- 
ik-al),  a.  [L.  L.  dolorificus—L.  dolor,  grief, 
pain,  smA  facto,  to  make.]  1.  That  causes 
pain  or  grief. — 2.  Expressing  pain  or  grief. 

Doloroso  (do-lo-ro'so).  [It.]  In  mMstc,  not- 
ing a  soft  and  patlietic  manner. 

Dolorous  (do'ler-us),  a.  [L.  dolor,  pain, 
grief,  from  doleo,  to  grieve.]  1.  Sorrowful; 
doleful ;  dismal;  exciting  sorrow  or  grief; 
as,  a  dolorous  object;  a  dolorous  region. 

But  when  the  dolorous  day 
Grew  drearier  toward  twilight  falling,  came 
A  bitter  wind,  clear  from  the  North.  Tennyson. 

2.  Painful;  giving  pain. 

Their  despatch  is  quick,  and  less  dolorous  than  the 
paw  of  the  bear.  Dr.  H.  More. 

3.  Expressing  pain  or  grief;  as,  dolorous 
sighs. 

Dolorously  (do'ler-us-li),  ado.  Sorrowfully; 
in  a  manner  to  express  pain. 

Dolorousness  (do'ler-us-nes),  n.  Sorrowful- 
ness. 

Dolour  (do'ler),  n.  [See  above.  ]  Grief ;  la- 
mentation. 'Her  wretched  days  in  dolour 
she  mote  waste.'  Spenser.  [Now  only  poeti- 
cal.]—Ottr  Lady  of  Dolours,  in  the  R.  Cath. 
CA.  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  called  on  account  of 
her  sorrows  at  the  passion  of  our  Lord. 

The  feast  of  St.  Joseph  over,  the  Novena  or  Sep- 
tena  of  his  immaculate  spouse,  our  Lady  of  Dolours, 
shortly  afterwards  begins.  Our  blessed  Lady  is  hon- 
oured in  Spain  under  the  title  uf  her  Dolours  more 
perhaps  than  under  any  other,  unless  it  be  her  im- 
maculate conception.  Dublin  Review. 

Dolphin  (dol'fin),  91.  [O.Fr.  daulphin.  Mod. 
Fr.  dauphin,  a  dolphin,  the  daupliin,  Pr  dal- 
fin,!,.  delphinus.Gi:  delphin.}  1.  The  popular 
name  of  several  species  of  Delphiuus,  a  genus 
of  cetaceous  mammalia,  characterizetl  by 
having  numerous,  similar,  nearly  conical 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  comprehending  the 
ilolphin  proper,  the  bottle-nosed  dolphin, 
the  grampus,  &c.  The  common  dolphin 
{Delphinus  Delphis)  bears  a  great  resem- 


blance to  the  porpoise,  but  has  a  much  longer 
and  sliarper  snout.  It  is  a  peculiarly  agile 
animal,  and  often  follows  ships  in  large 
herds,  executing  amusing  gambols,  describ- 


Common  Dolphin  {Delphinits  Delphis). 

ing  semicircular  curves  so  as  to  bring  the 
air-hole  above  the  surface  of  the  water  for 
respiratory  purposes.  It  measures  from  6  to 
10  feet  in  length.— 2.  A  name  given  by  poets 
and  others  to  the  coryphene  {Conjphcena 
hippuris.  Linn.),  ateleostean  fish,  long  cele- 
brated for  the  swiftness  of  its  swimming, 
and  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  colours  which 
it  assumes  in  succession  in  the  act  of  dying. 
It  is  about  5  feet  long. 

Parting  day 

Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 

With  a  new  colour,  as  it  gasps  away. 

The  last  still  loveliest,  till — 'tis  gone — and  all  is  gray. 

Byron. 

3.  In  Greek  antiq.  a  ponderous  mass  of  lead 
or  iron  suspended  from  the  yard-arm  of  a 
vessel  and  suddenly  let  down  upon  an 
enemy's  ships.— 4.  Naut.  (a)  a  spar  or  buoy 
maile  fast  to  an  anchor,  and  usually  sup- 
15lied  with  a  ring  to  enable  vessels  to  ride 
by  it.  (!>)  A  mooring-post  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  dock.  It  is  generally  composed 
of  a  series  of  piles  driven  near  to  each  other, 
in  a  circle,  and  brought  together  and  capped 
over  at  the  top.  The  name  is  also  some- 
times applied  to  tlie  mooring-post  placed 
along  a  quay  or  wharf.  — 5.  Milit.  a  handle 
of  a  gun  or  mortar  made  in  the  form  of  a 
dolphin. — 6.  In  astron.  a  constellation,  so 
called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
dolphin.  —7.  In  arch,  (a)  a  technical  term  ap- 
plied to  the  pipe  and  cover  at  a  source  for 
the  supply  of  water.  (f))An  emblem  of  love 
and  social  feeling  frequently  introduced  as 
an  ornament  to  coronas  suspended  in 
churches. — Dolphin  of  the  mast  (nant.),  a 
kind  of  wreath,  formed  of  plaited  cordage, 
to  be  fastened  occasionally  round  tlie  masts 
of  a  vessel  as  a  support  to  the  puddening. 

See  PUDDEN1N8. 

Dolphinet  (dol'fin-et),  n.  A  female  dolphin. 

Dolphin-fly  fdol'fin-fli),  n.  An  insect  of  the 
aphis  tribe  (Aphis  faboe),  which  destroys 
the  leaves  of  bean-crops,  thus  rendering  the 
plants  incapable  of  bringing  the  ordinary 
amount  of  seeds  to  perfection.  Called  also, 
from  its  black  colour,  the  Collier  Aphis. 

Dolt  (dolt),  n.  [Probably  derived  from  or 
connected  with  A.  Sax.  dol,  dull,  stupid; 
dwelan,  to  err,  to  be  stupid;  dwolian,  to 
err.]  A  heavy,  stupid  fellow;  a  blockhead; 
a  thickskull.    'Asses,  fools,  rfoZfs.'  Shak. 

Dolt  (dolt),  v.i.  To  waste  time  foolishly;  to 
beliave  foolishly.  [Rare.] 

Doltish  (dolt'ish),  a.  Dull  in  intellect;  stu- 
pid ;  blockish.  'The  most  arrant  doltish 
clown.'    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Doltishly  (dolt'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  doltish 
manner;  stupidly. 

Doltishness  (dolt'ish-nes),  n.  Stupidity. 
Dolven.t  pp.  from  delve.  Buried. 

All  quicke  I  would  be  doluen  deepe.  Chaueer. 

Dom  (dom),  n.  [L.  dominus,  a  master,  a 
lord.]  A  title  in  tlie  middle  ages  given  to 
the  pope,  and  afterwards  to  Roman  Catholic 
dignitaries  and  some  monastic  orders.  In 
Portugal  and  Brazil  this  title  is  universally 
given  to  the  higlier  classes. 

Dom  (dom).  [A.  Sax.  dom,  judgment,  au- 
thority =E.  doom;  Icel.  domr;  O.H.G.  tuom; 
G.-thum.'\  A  termination  used  to  denote 
jurisdiction,  or  property  and  jurisdiction; 
primarily,  doom,  judgment;  as  in  kingiZo/n, 
ea,Y\dom.  Hence  it  is  used  to  denote  state, 
condition,  or  quality,  as  in  viisdom,  freedom. 

Domable  (dom'a-bl),  a.  [L.  domo,  to  tame. 
Root  in  Slir.  dam,  to  be  tame.  Akin  tame.] 
That  may  be  tamed. 

Domableness  (dom'a-bl-nes),  re.  Capability 

of  being  tamed. 
Domaget  (dom'aj),  n.    Damage;  injury. 

Chapman. 

Domaget  (dom'iij),  n.  Subjugation.  Hohbcs. 
Domain  (do-miin'),  n.    [Fr.  domaine,  from 


L.L.  domanium,  a  form  of  L.  dominium, 
ownersliip,  property,  from  dominus,  a  lord 
or  master.  Demesne  is  another  form  with  the 
same  origin.  ]  1.  Dominion;  authority.— 2.  The 
territory  over  which  dominion  is  exercised; 
the  te'Titory  ruled  over  by  a  sovereign,  or 
under  the  government  of  a  commonwealth; 
as,  the  domains  of  the  Russian  emperor. 

Thetis  wooes  thee  with  her  blue  domain.  Mickle. 

3.  An  estate  in  land;  landed  property. 

The  large  domain  his  greedy  sons  divide.  Pope. 

4.  The  land  about  the  mansion-house  of  a 
lord,  and  in  his  immediate  occupancy. — 

5.  In  law,  ownership  of  land;  innnediate  or 
absolute  ownership;  permanent  or  ultimate 
ownership.  In  the  two  last  senses  the  word 
coincides  with  demain,  demesne. — Hight  of 
eminent  domain,  the  superiority  or  dominion 
of  the  sovereign  power  over  all  the  pro- 
perty within  the  state,  by  which  it  is 
entitled  to  appropriate,  by  constitutional 
agency,  any  part  necessary  to  the  public 
good,  compensation  being  given  for  what  ic 
taken. 

All  these  must  first  be  trampled  down 
Beneath  our  feet,  if  we  would  gain 

In  the  bright  fields  of  fair  renown 
The  right  of  eminent  domain.  Lojigfellow. 

Domal  (dom'al),  a.  [L.  domus,  a  house.] 
Pertaining  to  a  house  in  astrology. 

Domanial  (do-ma'ni-al),  a.  Relating  to  do- 
mains or  landed  estates. 

In  all  domanial  and  fiscal  causes,  and  wherever 
the  private  interests  of  the  Crown  stood  in  competi- 
tion with  those  of  a  subject,  the  former  enjoyed  enor- 
mous and  superior  advantages.  Hallam. 

Dombe.t  a.    Dumb.  Chaucer. 

Dombeya  (dom-be'a),  n.  [In  honour  of  J. 
Dombey ,  aVrench  botanist.  A  name  given  by 
botanists  to  a  sterculiaceous  genus  of  shrubs 
or  trees,  nat.  order  Byttneriacetc,  inhabiting 
tlie  East  Indies  and  the  Isle  of  France, 
Bourbon,  and  Madagascar. 

Dom-bOC  (dom'bok),'?!.  [A.  Sax.]  ii'i.  doom- 
book;  the  book  of  laws,  now  lost,  compiled 
under  the  direction  of  King  Alfred,  and 
containing  the  local  customs  of  the  several 
provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

Dome  (dom),  n.  [Fr.  d6me,  from  Eccles.  L. 
doma,  a  house,  a  roof;  Gr.  doma,  a  house, 
from  demo,  to  build.  Akin  L.  domus,  a 
house.]  1.  A  building;  a  house;  a  fabric. 
[Poetical.] 

Approach  the  dome,  the  social  banquet  share. 

Pope. 

2.  [G.  dom,  a  cathedral.]  A  cathedral.  [Rare.] 

There  reigns  in  his  (Bohme's)  writings  a  twilight,  so 
to  speak,  as  in  a  Gothic  dome,  into  which  the  light 
falls  through  the  windows  variously  stained. — Trans, 
of  Scliivegler's  Hist,  of  Philos.  by  Dr.  H.  Stirling. 

In  using  the  phrase  the  translator  had  really  not  a 
cupola  but  a  cathedral  interior  in  his  eye.  and  he  sees 
no  reason  against  extending  the  English  doine  into 
the  German  dojn  {domus),  to  say  nothing  of  ddj7ia 
being  presumably  the  warrant  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  Preface,  ^d  Ed. 

3.  In  arch,  in  a  limited  sense,  a  tholus  or 
cupola  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cup;  the 
hemispherical  coving  of  a  building.  This 
restriction  of  the  application  of  the  term 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  tlie  Italian  cus- 
tom of  calling  an  archiepiscopal  church 
II  duomo,  and  from  tlie  circumstance  that 
the  chief  churches  of  Italy  were  at  one  time 
almost  universally  so  roofed.— 4.  Anything 
shaped  like  a  dome;  as,  (a)  a  hemispherical 
arch.  (6)  The  steam-chamber  of  a  locomo- 
tive, (c)  In  chem.  the  upper  part  of  a  fur- 
nace, resembling  a  hollow  hemisphere  oi' 
small  dome.  This  form  serves  to  reflect 
or  reverberate  a  part  of  the  flame;  hence 
these  furnaces  are  called  reverberating  fur- 
naces.—5.  In  crystal,  a  termination  of  a 
prism  by  two  planes  meeting  above  in  a 
horizontal  edge,  like  the  roof  of  a*ouse. 

Dome,t  n.  [See  DOOM,  Deeji.]  Doom;  judg- 
ment. Chaucer, 

Dome-book,  Doom-book  (dbm'buk),  », 

Same  as  Dom-boc. 

Domed  (domd),  a.  Furnished  with  a  dome. 
Domesday  (domz'da),  n.    Same  as  Dooms- 
day. 

Domesday-book  (dbmz'da-buk),  n.  Same 
as  Doomsday-book. 

Domesmant  (dbmz'man),  11.  Same  as  Dooms- 
man. 

Domestic  (do-mes'tik),  a.  [L.  domesticus, 
pertaining  to  the  house,  pertaining  to  one's 
familv,  from  domus,  a  house  ]  1.  Belonging 
to  the  iiouse  or  home;  pertaining  to  one's 
place  of  residence  and  to  the  family;  as, 
domestic  concerns;  domestic  life;  domestic 
duties;  domestic  affairs;  domestic:  conten- 
tions; domestic  worship. 
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Dotnestic  happiness,  thou  only  bHss 

Of  Paradise  that  has  surviv'd  the  fall  1  Cowper. 

2.  Remaining  much  at  home;  living  in  re- 
tirement; devoted  to  home  duties  or  plea- 
sures; as,  a  domestic  man  or  woman. 

His  fortitude  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because 
his  doinestic  feelings  were  unusually  strong. 

Macattlay. 

3.  Living  in  or  near  the  habitations  of  man; 
kept  for  the  use  of  man;  tame;  not  wild; 
as,  domestic  animals. —4.  Pertaining  to  a 
nation  considered  as  a  family,  or  to  one's 
own  country ;  intestine ;  not  foreign ;  as, 
domestic  troubles;  domestic  dissensions. — 
5.  Made  in  one's  own  house,  nation,  or  coun- 
try; as,  domestic  manufactures. — Domestic 
architecture,  the  art  of  designing  and  exe- 
cuting l.niildings  for  domestic  or  private  use, 
as  cottages,  farm-houses,  villas,  mansions, 
&c.  —  Domestic  economy,  the  economical 
management  of  all  household  affairs;  the 
art  of  managing  domestic  affairs  in  the  best 
and  thriftiest  manner. — Domestic  medicine, 
medicine  as  practised  by  unprofessional  per- 
sons in  tlieir  own  families. 

Domestic  (do-mes'tik),  n.  1.  One  who  lives 
in  the  family  of  another,  and  is  paid  for 
some  service;  a  servant  or  hired  labourer 
residing  with  a  family. — 2.t  A  native  of  a 
country. 

If  he  were  a  forreiner  for  birth,  yet  he  was  a  do- 
mestick  in  heart.  Bp.  Hall. 

3.  t  A  domicile;  a  home. 

I  found  myself  so  unfit  for  courts,  that  I  was  resolved 
to  pass  the  rest  of  niy  life  in  my  own  domestick. 

Sir  }V.  Temple. 

4.  A  carriage  for  general  use.  —5.  pi.  Articles 
of  home  manufacture ;  especially,  cotton 
goods.    [United  States.] 

Domesticalt  (do-mes'tik-al),  a.  Domestic. 

'Our  private  and  (ZoHses^icai  matter."  Sidney. 
Domesticalt  (do-mes'tik-al),  n.  1.  A  family; 

a  household.    Sicolls. — 2.  A  domestic;  a 

servant.  Southwell. 
Domestically  (do-mes'tik-al-li),  adv.    1.  In 

relation  to  domestic  affairs. — 2.  Privately; 

as  one  of  a  family. 

Domesticantt  (ilo-mes'tik-ant),  a.  Forming 
part  of  tlie  same  family. 

Domesticate  (do-mes'lik-at),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 
domesticated;  ppr.  domesticating.  1.  To 
make  domestic;  to  accustom  to  remain  much 
at  home;  as,  to  domesticate  one's  self.— 2.  To 
make  familiar,  as  if  at  home. 

Having  the  entry  into  your  house,  and  being  half 
domesticated  by  their  situation.  Burke. 

3.  To  accustom  to  live  near  the  habitations 
of  man;  to  tame;  as,  to  domesticate  wild 
animals.— 4.  To  introduce  into  the  garden, 
green-house,  and  the  like;  to  reduce  from  a 
ivild  to  a  cultivated  condition;  to  cultivate; 
as,  to  domesticate  a  plant. 

Domestication(d6-mes'tik-a"shon),?i.  l.The 
act  of  NvithdraM  ing  from  the  public  notice 
and  living  much  at  home. — 2.  The  act  of 
taming  or  reclaiming  wild  animals. — 3.  The 
act  of  introducing  into  the  garden,  green- 
house, and  tlie  like ;  the  act  of  reducing 
from  a  wild  to  a  cultivated  condition;  culti- 
tivatioii;  as,  the  domestication  of  plants. 

Domesticity  (do-mes-tis'i-ti),  n.  1.  State  of 
being  domestic. — 2.  A  domestic  affair  or 
habit.  'The  domesticities  of  lite.'  J.  Mar- 
tineau. 

Domett  (dom'et),  n.  A  plain  cloth,  of  which 
tlie  warj)  is  cotton  and  the  weft  woollen. 

Domical  (dom'ik-al),  a.  Related  to  or  shaped 
like  a  dome. 

Domicile  (do'mi-sil),  n.  [L.  domicilium,  a 
mansion,  from  damns,  a  house,  and  probably 
root  of  colere,  to  inhabit.]  1.  In  general, 
a  place  of  residence  of  an  individual  or 
family;  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  place  where 
one  lives  in  opposition  to  the  place  where 
one  only  remains  for  a  time.— 2.  In  laio, 
the  place  where  a  person  has  his  home, 
or  where  he  has  his  family  residence  and 
principal  place  of  business.  The  constitu- 
tion of  domicile  depends  on  the  concur- 
rence of  two  elements — 1st,  residence  in 
a  place;  and  2d,  the  intention  of  the  party 
to  make  that  place  his  home.  Domicile  is 
of  three  kinds— 1st,  domicile  of  oritjin  or 
nativity,  depending  on  that  of  the  parents 
at  the  time  of  birth;  2d,  domicile  of  choice, 
which  is  voluntarily  acquired  by  the  party ; 
and  3d,  domicile  by  operation  of  law,  as  that 
of  a  wife,  arising  from  marriage.  The  term 
domicile  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  the 
length  of  residence  required  by  the  law  of 
some  countries  for  tlie  purpose  of  founding 
jurisdiction  in  civil  actions ;  in  Scotland, 
residence  for  at  least  forty  days  mthin  the 
country  constitutes  a  domicile  as  to  juris- 
diction. 


Domicile  (do'mi-sil),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  domi- 
ciled; ppr.  domicilinri.  To  establish  in  a 
fixed  residence,  or  a  residence  tliat  consti- 
tutes habitancy;  to  domiciliate. 

Domiciliar  (do-mi-si'li-er),  n.  A  domestic; 
a  memljcr  of  a  household.  Sterne. 

Domiciliary  (do-mi-sili-a-ri),  a.  Pertaining 
to  an  abode,  or  the  residence  of  a  person 
or  family.  '  The  personal  and  domiciliary 
rights  of  the  citizen. '  Motley.  —Domiciliary 
visit,  a  visit  to  a  private  dwelling,  particu- 
larly for  the  purpose  of  searching  it  under 
authority. 

Domiciliate  (do-mi-si'li-at),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 
dumiciliuted ;  i>pr.  domiciliating.  1.  To  do- 
niiiilu  — 2  t  To  render  domestic;  to  tame. 
'Tlic  (Idiinriliated  animals.'  Pownall. 

Domiciliation  (do-mi-si'li-a"shon),  n.  Per- 
maaciit  residence;  inhabitancy. 

Domiculture  (do'mi-kul-tiir),  n.  [L.  domus, 
a  liouse,  and  cultura,  cultivation.]  A  term 
applied  to  housekeeping  and  cookery;  do- 
mestic economy.  [Rare.] 

Domifyt  (do'mi-fi),  v.t.  [L.  domus,  a  house, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  In  astrol.  to  divide 
the  heavens  into  twelve  houses,  in  order  to 
erect  a  theme  or  horoscope,  by  means  of 
six  great  circles,  called  circles  of  position. 

Domifyt  (do'mi-fl),  v.t.  [L.  domo,  to  tame, 
and /ac(o,  to  make.]    To  tame.  Bailey. 

Domina  (dom'in-a),  n.  [L.,  a  lady,  a  mistress, 
a  dame.]  In  law,  a  title  given  to  honour- 
able women,  who  anciently,  in  their  own 
right,  held  a  barony. 

Dominance,  Dominancy  ( dom '  in  -  ans, 
dom'in-an-si),  ?).  Predominance  ;  ascend- 
ency; rule;  authority. 

Dominant  (dom'in-ant),  a.  [L.  dominans, 
ppr.  of  dominor,  to  rule;  dominus,  lord, 
master.  See  DAME  and  Tame.]  Ruling;  pre- 
vailing ;  governing ;  predominant ;  as,  the  dom. 
inant  party  or  faction. — Dominant  chord. 
In  music,  that  which  is  formed  by  group- 
ing tliree  tones,  rising  gradually  by  intervals 
of  a  third  from  tlie  dominant  or  fifth  tone 
of  the  scale.  It  occurs  almost  invariably 
Immediately  before  the  tonic  chord  which 
closes  the  perfect  cadence.  —  Dominant 
tenement,  in  Scots  law,  the  tenement  or 
subject  in  favour  of  which  a  servitude 
exists  or  is  constituted  over  another  tene- 
ment, called  the  servieiit. 

Dominant  (dom'in-ant),  n.  In  miisic,  the 
fiftli  tone  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and  which 
assumes  the  cliaracter  of  a  key-note  itself 
when  there  is  a  modulation  into  the  first 
sharp  remove.  Thus,  G  is  the  dominant  of 
the  scale  of  C,  and  D  the  dominant  of  the 
the  scale  of  G. 

Dominate  (dom'in-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  do- 
minated; ppr.  dominating.  [L.  dominatus, 
dominor.  See  Dominant.]  To  rule;  to 
govern;  to  prevail;  to  predominate  over. 
'The  spectral  form  of  an  awful  fate  domi- 
nating all  things  human  and  divine. '  Dr. 
Caird. 

We  everywhere  meet  with  Slavonian  nations 
either  dominant  or  doytiinated.  Tooke. 

Dominate  (dom'in-at),  v.i.  To  pMdominate. 

[Rare.] 

The  system  of  Aristotle,  however,  still  dominated 
in  the  universities.  Hallam. 

Domination  (dom-in-a'shon),  n.  L.  domin- 
atio,  rule,  dominion,  from  dominor,  domin- 
atus. See  Dominant.]  1.  The  exercise  of 
power  in  ruling;  dominion;  government. 

Thou  and  thine  usurp 
The  domi}tatio)ts,  royalties,  and  rights. 
Of  this  oppressed  boy.  Shak. 

2.  Arbitrary  authority;  tyranny.  'The  un- 
just donit*i«h'o/i  of  Opilius  Macrinus.'  Ar- 
buthnot.  —  3.  A  ruling  party ;  a  party  in 
power.  'That  austere  and  insolent  domin- 
ation.' Burke.— i.  pi.  One  of  the  supposed 
orders  of  angelic  beings,  the  fourth  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  the  schools. 

Thrones,  domijzatiojts,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers. 

Milton. 

Dominative  (dom'in-at-iv),  a.  1.  Presiding; 
governin,g.  'Wisdom  and  dominative  vir- 
tue." Sir  E.  Sandys.— 2.  Imperious;  inso- 
lent. 

Dominator  (dora'in-at-er),  n.  A  ruler  or 
ruling  power ;  the  presiding  or  predomi- 
nant power.  'Sole  dominator  of  Navarre.' 
Shak. 

Jupiter  and  Mars  are  dominators  for  this  north- 
west part  of  the  world.  Camdeti. 

Domineer  (dom-in-erO,  v.i.  [L.  dominor, 
dominuri,  to  rule;  Fr.  dmniner.  See  Do- 
minant.] 1.  To  rule  with  insolence  or  ar- 
bitrary sway. 

As  v/hen  the  feudal  lords  were  strongest,  the  towns 
sought  protection  under  their  castles,  so  in  Italy, 


when  the  towns  and  their  factions  domineered,  the 
feudal  lords  were  fain  to  seek  their  safety  in  becom- 
ing citizens.  Broii^hatn. 

2.  To  bluster;  to  hector;  to  swell  with  con- 
scious superiority  or  haughtiness. 

Go  to  the  feast,  revel,  and  domineer.  Shak. 

Domineer  (dom-in-ei-'),  v.  t.  To  govern ;  to 
rule. 

Think'st  thou,  because  my  friend,  with  humble 
fervour. 

Kneels  to  Onmipotence,  each  gossip's  dream. 

Each  village-fable  domineers  in  turn 

His  brain's  distemper'd  nerves.        H.  Jl'alpole. 

Domineering  (dom-in-er'ing),  p.  and  a. 
Overbearing. 

Dominical  (do-min'ik-al),  a.  [L.L.  domini- 
calis,  connected  with  Sunday,  forL.  domini- 
cus{dies  dominica,  Sunday),  pertaining  to  a 
lord  or  master,  from  dOT«i)iHs,  lord.]  1.  That 
notes  the  Lord's  day  or  Sunday.— 2.  Relat- 
ing to  our  Lord ;  as,  the  dominical  prayer. 

Some  words  altered  in  the  dofninical  gospels. 

Fnller. 

— Dominical  letter,  one  of  the  seven  letters, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  I",  G,  used  in  almanacs,  &c.,  to 
mark  the  Sundays  throughout  the  year.  The 
first  seven  days  of  the  year  being  marked  in 
their  order  by  the  above  letters  in  their 
order,  the  following  seven  and  all  consecu- 
tive sets  of  seven  days  to  the  end  of  the 
year  are  similarly  marked,  so  that  on  what- 
ever day  the  first  Sunday  of  the  year  falls 
the  letter  which  marks  it  will  mark  all  the 
other  Sundays  of  the  year.  After  twenty- 
eight  years  the  same  letters  return  in  their 
order. 

Dominical  t  (do-min'ik-al),  n.  [See  above.] 
1.  Tlie  Lord's  day.— 2.  A  kind  of  veil  worn  by 
women  at  communion. 

Dominican  (do-min'ik-an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  St.  Dominic  or  the  Dominicans. 

Dominican  (do-min'ik-an),  n.  1.  A  member 
of  a  religious  order,  instituted  in  1216  at  Tou- 
louse, France,  under  the  name  of  Frires 
prlcheurs  (Predicants  or  Preaching  Brethren 
or  Friars)  by  Dominic  de  Guzman  (after- 
wards St.  Dominic),  with  the  special  purpose 
of  combating  the  doctrines  of  the  Albi- 
genses,  against  which  this  saint  contended 
with  great  zeal.  They  were  under  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine,  somewhat  modified,  and 
took  a  vow  of  poverty,  receiving  in  1272  the 
privileges  of  a  mendicant  order.  Originally 


Dominican  or  Black  Friar. 

they  were  black  friars,  but  subsequently 
they  adopted  a  white  serge  tunic  resembling 
that  of  the  Carthusians,  with  a  black  cloak 
and  pointed  cap  of  tlie  same  colour.  Within 
six  years  of  their  institution  the  order  spread 
to  England,  and  founded  a  monastery  at 
Oxford,  and  tliey  found  a  munificent  patron 
in  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland.  In  France 
they  were  called  Jacobins,  because  their 
first  convent  in  Paris  was  built  in  the  Rue 
St.  Jacques.  The  Dominicans  figure  pro- 
minently in  the  history  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  a  member  of  the  order  is  always  master 
of  the  Vatican,  the  interpreter  of  Scripture, 
and  censor  of  books.— 2.  One  of  an  order  of 
cloistered  nuns  founded  by  St.  Dominic  in 
1206,  following  the  same  rule  as  the  friars, 
but  pledged  to  industry.— 3.  One  of  an  order 
of  knights  founded  in  1224  also  by  St.  Do- 
minic for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
war  on  heretics,  and  who  called  themselves 
the  knights  or  soldiery  of  Christ.  The  order 
was  the  outcome  of  De  Montfort's  crusade 
of  1208,  undertaken  by  the  barons  of  France 
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at  the  instigation  of  St.  Dominic  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Albigenses.  They  were 
known  also  as  Tertiary  Dominicans  and 
Penitents  of  St.  Dominic. 
Dominicide  (do-min'i-sid),  n.  [L.  domimis, 
a  lord  or  master,  and  cmdo,  to  kill.]  1.  The 
act  of  murdering  a  master.  —2.  One  who  kills 
his  master. 

Dominie  (dom'i-ni),  n.  [From  L.  domine, 
vocative  case  of  dominus,  a  lord  or  master.] 
A  schoolmaster;  a  pedagogue.  [Scotch.] 

Dominion  (do-miu'yon),  n.  [L.  dominium. 
See  DOJIAIN.  ]  1.  Sovereign  or  supreme 
authority;  the  power  of  governing  and  con- 
trolling. 

And  I  praised  and  honoured  him  that  liveth  for 
ever,  whose  doJtiinio^t  is  an  everlasting  do}ni)tion. 

Dan.  iv.  34. 

2.  Power  to  direct,  control,  use,  and  dispose 
of  at  pleasure;  right  of  possession  and  use 
without  being  accountable. 

He  could  not  have  private  do}7iinion  over  that 
which  was  under  the  private  domi>iio)t  of  another. 

Locke. 

3.  Territory  under  a  government;  region; 
country;  district  governed,  or  within  the 
limits  of  the  authority  of  a  prince  or  state; 
as,  the  British  (ioHii'niOHS. — 4.  Government; 
right  of  governing;  as,  Jamaica  is  under  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain. — 5.  Predomin- 
ance; ascendency. 

What  am  I 
That  I  dare  to  look  her  way; 
Think  I  may  hold  dominion  sweet, 
Lord  of  the  pulse  that  is  lord  of  her  breast. 

Tatnyson. 

6.  pi.  An  order  of  angels. 

whether  they  be  thrones,  or  do7niiiions,  or  princi- 
palities, or  powers.  Col.  i.  16. 

7.  Persons  governed. 

Jiidah  was  his  sanctuary;  Israel  his  domi7iicn. 

Ps.  cxiv.  2. 

Syn.  Sovereignty,  control,  rule,  authority, 
government,  territory,  country,  region. 

Dominium  (il6-min'i-um),  n.  [See  DOMAIN.] 
A  term  in  the  Eoman  law  used  to  signify 
ownership  of  a  thing,  as  opposed  to  a  mere 
life -interest,  to  an  equitable  right,  to  a 
merely  possessory  right,  or  to  a  riglit  against 
a  person,  such  as  a  covenantee  has  against  a 
covenanter. — Dominiumdirectum,  in  feudal 
law,  the  superiority  or  interest  vested  in  the 
superior. — Dominium  utile,  the  property  or 
the  vassal's  interest,  as  distinguished  from 
the  superiority. 

Domino  (do'mi-no),  n.  [Fr. ,  and  L.  L.  domino, 
a  covering  for  the  head  worn  by  priests 
'from  (says  Littr6)  dominicale,  the  head- 
dress worn  on  going  to  communion,  from 
Dominus,  Our  Lord. '  The  name  has  been 
given  to  the  game  from  the  black  covering 
on  the  under-surface  of  the  pieces  with 
which  it  is  played.]  1.  A  hood  or  cape, 
formerly  worn  in  winter  by  priests  when 
officiating  in  cold  edifices.  —  2.  A  kind  of 
hood  worn  by  canons  of  cathedral  churches 
in  Italy.— 3.  A  mourning  veil  formerly  worn 
by  women.  —  i.  A  masquerade  dress,  worn 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  Domino  and  Mask. — After 

Thackeray. 

by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  consisting  of  an 
ample  cloak  or  mantle,  generally  of  silk, 
with  a  cap  and  wide  sleeves. — 5.  A  half- 
mask  formerly  worn  on  the  face  by  ladies, 
when  travelling,  at  masquerades,  &c.,  as  a 
partial  dLsguise  for  the  features.  —6.  A  per- 
son wearing  a  domino.  —  7.  pi.  A  game 
played  with  twenty-eight  pieces  of  ivory  or 
bone,  dotted,  after  the  manner  of  dice,  witli 


a  certain  number  of  points  of  all  the  combi- 
nations possible  between  the  double  blank 
and  double  si.v.  —8.  One  of  the  pieces  with 
which  the  game  is  played. 

Dominus  (do'mi-nus),  n.  pi.  Domini  (do'- 
mi-ni).  [L.]  1.  Master;  sir;  a  title  anciently 
given  to  a  clergyman,  gentleman,  or  lord  of 
a  manor. — 2.  In  civil  law,  one  who  possesses 
anything  by  right.— 3.  In  feudal  law,  one 
who  grants  part  of  his  estate  in  fee,  to  be 
enjoyed  by  another. 

Domitable  (dora'it-a-bl),  a.  [From  L.  domo, 
dornitum,  to  tame.]  Capable  of  being  tamed. 
'Animals  .  .  .  more  domitable,  domestic, 
and  subject  to  be  governed.'   Sir  M.  Hale. 

Domite  (do'mit),  n.  An  earthy  variety  of 
trachyte,  named  from  the  Puy-de-Ddme  in 
Auvergne,  in  France,  of  a  white  or  grayish 
white  colour,  having  the  aspect  and  gritty 
feel  of  a  sandy  chalk. 

Don  (don).  [FroniL.  doiwinMS,  a  lord.]  1.  A 
title  in  Spain,  formerly  given  to  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  only,  but  now  common  to  all 
classes.  — 2.  Any  person  of  high  importance 
or  leading  position :  applied  ironically  to 
any  one  giving  himself  airs  of  importance. 
'The  great  dons  of  wit.'  Dnjden. — 3.  A 
fellow  or  officer  of  a  college. 

Don,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  donned;  ppr.  donning. 
[To  do  on:  opposed  to  doff.]  To  put  on;  to 
invest  with. 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  donned  h\s  clothes.  Shak. 

Dona  (do'ny a),  n.    [Sp.  ]   Same  as  Donna. 

Donable  (don'a-bl),  a.  [L.  dono,  to  give.] 
That  may  be  given.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Donary  (do'na-ri),  n.  [L.  donarium,  the 
place  in  a  temple  where  votive  offerings 
were  kept,  an  offering  to  a  deity,  from  dono, 
to  give.]  A  thing  given  to  a  sacred  use. 
[Rare.  ] 

Donatt  (don'at),  ra.  [From  Donatus  the  cele- 
brated grammarian.]  A  grammar.  Spelled 
also  Donet  (which  see). 

Donatary  (don'a-ta-ri),  n.    See  Donary. 

Donate  (don'at),  v.  t.  To  give  as  a  donation ; 
to  contribute.    [United  States.] 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been 
donated  ...  by  menjbers  of  his  family. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Park. 

Donation  (do-na'shon),  n.  [L.  donatio,  an 
offering,  from  dono,  to  give;  donum,  a  gift, 
from  do,  to  give.]  1.  The  act  of  giving  or 
bestowing;  a  grant. 

Th.at  right  we  hold  by  his  donatio7i.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  gratuitously  given;  a  grant; 
a  gift. 

And  some  donaiio7i  freely  to  estate 
On  the  blessed  lovers.  Shak. 

3.  In  law,  the  act  or  contract  by  which  a 
thing  or  the  use  of  it  is  transferred  to  a 
person  or  corporation  as  a  free  gift;  a  deed 
of  gift;  an  evident  of  gift.  To  be  valid, 
a  donation  supposes  capacity  both  in  the 
donor  to  give  and  donee  to  take,  and  re- 
quires consent,  delivery,  and  acceptance. 

The  kinc^doms  of  the  world  to  thee  were  given  1 

Permitted  rather,  and  by  thee  usurped  ; 

Other  do7ialio/i  none  thou  canst  produce.  Milt07i. 

—  Donation  mortis  causa,  lit.  a  gift  by 
reason  of  death ;  a  gift  made  of  personal 
property  in  the  last  illness  of  the  donor. 
— A  man  on  donation,  a  phrase  for  a  man 
receiving  aid  from  the  funds  of  a  trade's 
union. — Syn.  Gift,  grant,  benefaction,  pre- 
sent. 

Donation-party  (do-na'shon-par'ti),  n.  A 
party  consisting  of  the  friends  and  pari- 
shioners of  a  country  clergyman,  assembled 
together,  each  individual  bringing  some 
article  of  food  or  clothing  as  a  present  to 
him.    [United  States.] 

Donatism  (don'at-izm),  n.  The  doctrines  ol 
the  Donatists. 

Donatist  ( don'at-ist),  n.  One  of  a  body 
of  African  schismatics  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, so  named  from  their  founder  Donatus, 
bishop  of  Casa  Nigra  in  Numidia,  who 
taught  that  though  Christ  was  of  the 
same  substance  with  the  Father  yet  that 
he  was  less  than  the  Father,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  was  not  infallible,  but  had 
erred  in  his  time  and  become  practically 
extinct,  and  that  he  was  to  be  the  restorer 
of  it.  All  joining  the  sect  required  to  be 
rebaptized,  baptism  by  the  impure  church 
being  invalid. 

Donatistic,  Donatistical  (don-at-ist'ik, 
don-at-ist'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  Donatism 
or  the  Donatists. 

Donative  (don'a-tiv),  n.  [Fr.  donatif,  some- 
thing given,  L.  donativum,  from  dono,  to 
give.  See  Donation.]  1.  A  gift;  a  largess;  a 
gratuity;  a  present;  a  dole. 


The  Romans  were  entertained  with  shows  and 
do7tatives.  Dryde7t. 

2.  In  canon  law,  a  benefice  given  and  col- 
lated to  a  person  by  the  founder  or  patron, 
without  either  presentation,  institution,  or 
induction  by  the  ordinary. 

Donative  (don'a-tiv),  a.  Vested  or  vesting 
by  donation;  a,s,  a  donative  advowson. 

Donator  (do-na'ter),  n.    In  law,  a  donor. 

Donatory,  Donatary  (don'at-o-ri,  don'at-a- 
ri),  n.  In  Scots  law,  a  donee  of  the  crown; 
one  to  whom  escheated  property  is,  on 
certain  conditions,  made  over. 

DonaugM  (don'nat),  n.  An  idle,  good-for- 
notliing  person.  '  Crafty  and  proud  do- 
navghts.'  Granger.    [Rare.]   See  DONNAT. 

Donax  (do'naks),  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  donax,  a  reed, 
also  a  kind  of  shell-fish.]  1.  A  species  of 
grass  of  the  genus  Arundo  (A.  Donax),  oc- 
casionally cultivated  in  gardens,  and  attain- 
ing a  height  of  8  or  10  feet.  In  Spain  and 
other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe  it  grows 
much  taller,  and  is  used  for  fishing-rods, 
looms,  &c.  Tlie  leaves  are  beautifully 
striped  like  ribbon-grass.— 2.  A  genus  of 
lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  of  the  family 
'Tellinidfe,  with  shells  of  two  equal  valves, 
which  close  perfectly,  and  are  of  a  triangular 
form,  prettily  striated  from  tlie  beak  to  the 
margin,  the  beak  occupying  the  obtuse  angle 
of  tlie  triangle.  Several  are  found  on  the 
British  coasts. 

Done  (dun),  pp.  of  do.  1.  Performed  exe- 
cuted; finished.  Done  was  freciuently  used, 
in  Old  English  and  Scotch,  as  an  auxiliary 
to  express  completed  action;  as,  'has  done 
avance,'  for  'has  advanced;'  'has  done  com- 
pleit,'  for  'has  completed.' 

And  quhen  that  Noe  had  done  espye. 

How  that  the  eirth  bej^aii  to  drye.  Sir  D.  Ly7idsay. 

Although  we  have  now  lost  this  use  of  done, 
the  preterite  (did)  of  do  is  still  used  as  an 
auxiliary.  Compare  the  use  of  done  among 
the  American  negroes,  as  in  the  following 
quotations ; — 

What  use  dis  dried-up  cotton  stalk,  when  Life  do7ie 

picked  my  cotton? 
I'se  like  a  word  dat  somebody  done  said,  and  den 

forgotten.  Scrib7ter's  Magazine. 

Uncle  Pete  is  d07ie  dead  and  buried.  E.Bartlett. 

2.  A  word  by  which  agreement  to  a  proposal 
is  expressed;  as  in  laying  a  wager,  an  offer 
being  made,  the  person  accepting  or  agree- 
ing says.  Done;  that  is,  it  is  agreed,  I  agree, 
I  accept.— 3.  Overreached;  cheated.  [Col- 
loq.]— XiOTic  broivn  (from  the  idea  of  being 
roasted  at  the  fire  till  brown),  thoroughly, 
effectually  cheated,  bamboozled. — Done  for, 
I'uined;  killed;  murdered. — Done  vp,  ruined 
in  any  manner ;  excessively  fatigued  ;  worn 
out.  [The  above  terms  are  used  colloquially 
or  familiarly.  ] 
Done  (dun),  pp.  [O.E.  done,  from  Fr.  donnf, 
given,  issued,  from  L.  donare,  to  give. 
Comp.  L.  datum,  given ;  hence,  date.  ] 
Given;  given  out;  issued;  made  public;  used 
chiefly  in  the  concluding  clause  of  formal 
documents,  and  expressing  the  date  on 
which  they  received  official  sanction  and 
became  valid. 

Donet  (dun),  v.i.  and  t.  Old  inf.  and  pi. 
form  of  do. 

Such  are  the  praises  lovers  do7te  deserve.  Oid play. 
Sped  him  thence  to  do7ie  his  lord's  behest. 

Fairfax  s  Tasso. 

Donee  (do-ne'),  n.  [From  L.  dono,  to  give.] 
1.  The  person  to  whom  a  gift  or  a  donation 
is  made. — 2.  The  person  to  whom  lands  or 
tenements  are  given  or  granted;  as,  a  donee 
in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail. 

Donet.t  n.  [From  Jilius  Donatiis,  author  of 
an  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Language.]  A 
grammar;  the  elements  of  any  art.  Chaucer. 
Spelled  also  Donat.  • 

Doni  (do'ni),  n.  A  clumsy  kind  of  boat  used 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  Ceylon ;  some- 
times decked,  and  occasionally  furnished 
with  an  outrigger.  The  donis  are  about 
70  ft.  long,  20  ft.  broad,  and  12  feet  deep; 
have  one  mast  and  a  lug-sail,  and  are  navi- 
gated in  fine  weather  only. 

Doniferous  (don-if'er-us),  a.  [L.  donum, 
doni,  a  gift,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing 
gifts. 

Donjon  (don'jon),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  domnionem, 
acc.  of  L.L.  donmio,  domnionis,  for  L.  domi- 
nio,  from  same  stem  as  dominate,  and  thus 
meaning  a  house  which  domineers;  or  per- 
haps from  Celt,  dun,  a  fortified  place.]  The 
principal  tower  of  a  castle,  which  was  usu- 
ally raised  on  a  natural  or  artificial  mound, 
and  situated  in  the  innermost  Court  or  bal- 
lium,  into  which  the  garrison  could  retreat 
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in  case  of  necessity.  Its  lower  part  was 
commonly  used  as  a  prison.    It  was  some- 
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Donjon-keep.  Castle  Headingham. 

times  called  the  Keep,  Donjon-keep,  or 
Tower. 

Donkey  (dong'ke),  n.  [Lit.  a  little  dun  ani- 
mal, from  dun  and  diminutive  term  -key.] 

1.  An  ass.  —2.  A  stupid  or  obstinate  and 
wrong-headed  fellow. 

Donkey-engine  (dongte-en-jin),  n.  In 
mach.  a  small  steam-engine  used  where  no 
great  power  is  required,  and  often  to  per- 
form some  subsidiary  operation.  Donkey- 
engines  in  steam- vessels,  &c.,  are  supplied 
with  steam  from  the  main  engine,  and  are 
Tised  for  piunping  water  into  tlie  boilers, 
raising  large  weights,  and  other  similar  pur- 
poses. 

Donkey -man  (dong'ke  -  man),  n.  1.  One 
who  drives  or  lets  out  a  donkey  for  hire. — 

2.  One  wlio  works  a  donkey-engine. 
Donkey-pump  (dong'ke-pump),  n.  A  steam- 

liump  for  feeding  boilers. 
Donna  (don'na),  n.    [It.  and  Sp.,  from  L. 
doiniiia,  a  lady  or  mistress.]   A  lady;  as, 
prima  donna,  the  first  female  singer  in  an 
opera,  oratorio,  &c. 

Donnat,  Donnot  (don'nat,  don'not),  ii.  [Do 
and  naiiglit]  An  idle,  good-for-nothing  per- 
son.   [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Donne,  t  Don,  t     Of  a  dun  colour.  Chaucer. 

Donne, t  c.^.    To  do;  to  put  on.  Spenser. 

Donnert,  Donnard,  a.  Grossly  stupid; 
stunned.    [Scotch.  ] 

The  dojuzardho'ii&jiroon'A  right  lowne, 
Whyle  tears  dreeped  a'  his  black  beard  down. 

Crotruh's  Remains. 

Donnism  (don'izm),  n.  [See  Don.]  Self- 
importance,  or  distance  and  loftiness  of 
carriage.    [University  slang.] 

Donor  (do'ner),  n.    [From  L.  dono,  to  give.  ] 

1.  One  who  gives  or  bestows;  one  who  con- 
fers anything  gratuitously;  a  benefactor. — 

2.  In  law,  one  who  grants  an  estate;  as,  a 
conditional  fee  may  revert  to  the  donor  if 
tlie  donee  has  no  lieirs  of  his  Ijody. 

Do-nothing  (do-nu' thing),  n.  An  idle  person. 
DonsMp  (don' ship),  n.     [See  DON.]  The 
quality  or  rank  of  a  gentleman  or  knight; 
a  title  given  to  persons  of  quality  lower 
than  barons.    [Rare.  ] 

I  draw  the  lady 
Unto  my  kinsman's  here  only  to  torture 
Your  donships  for  a  day  or  two.     Beatt.  &  Fl. 

Donsie  (don'si),  a.    [Scotch.]   1.  Unlucky. 

Their  donsie  tricks,  their  black  mistakes. 
Their  failings  and  mischances.  Bitrtis. 

2.  Eestive;  unmanageable. 

Tho'  ye  was  tricky,  slee  and  funnie. 

Ye  ne'er  was  donsie.  Burns. 

3.  Affectedly  neat  and  trim,  implying  the 
idea  of  self-importance. 

She  was  a  donsie  wife  and  clean.  Ramsay. 
Donzel  t  (don'zel),  n.  [It.  donzello,  Sp.  don- 
cel,  from  L.L.  doncellus,  domnicelhis,  do- 
minicellus,  dim.  of  L.  dominus,  a  lord.  ]  A 
young  attendant;  a  page;  a  youth  of  good 
quality  not  yet  knighted. 
Esquire  to  a  knight-errant,  donzel  to  the  damsels. 

Butler. 

Doo  (do),  n.    A  dove.  [Scotch.] 
Dooab  (db'ab),  n.    See  DoAB. 


Doob,  Doub  (dob),  n.    An  Indian  name  for 

Cynvdon  Dactylon,  used  as  a  fodder  grass. 
Doodle  (do'dl),  71.  [Probably  from  same  root 
as  dawdle,  to  trifle.]  A  tritler;  a  simple  fel- 
low. 

Doodle-sack  (do'dl-sak),  n.  [G.  dudelsack.] 
The  Scotch  bagpipe. 

Dook,  Douk,  v.i.  or  t.  To  duck;  to  bathe; 
to  immerse  under  water.  [Scotch.] 

Dook  (duk),  n.  1.  A  piece  of  wood  inserted 
into  a  wall  for  attaching  finishings  to.  [The 
term  is  confined  to  Scotland;  its  English 
synonym  is  Plug,  Nog,  or  Wooden  Bride] — 
2. The  act  of  bathing;  a  bath.— 3.  In  mining, 
same  as  Dijj-worMng.  [Scotch.] 

Dool  (dol),  n.  [See  DOLE,  grief.]  Grief;  sor- 
row; cause  of  grief;  misfortune.  [Scotch.] 

O'  a'  the  numerous  human  dools, 

111  har'sts,  daft  bargains,  cutty  stools,  .  .  . 

Thou  bear'st  the  gree.  Burns. 

Doolet  (dol),  Ji.  Dole;  woe.  ' Hapless  dooie. ' 
Spenser. 

Doolfu'  (dol'fu),  a.    Doleful.  [Scotch.] 

The  brethren  o'  the  Commerce-Chaunier 

May  mourn  their  loss  wi"  doolfu'  clamour.  Burns. 

Dooly  (db'li),  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a 
bamboo  chair,  carried  on  men's  shoulders 
by  poles,  used  for  conveying  persons,  espe- 
cially the  sick;  a  palanquin;  a  litter. 

Doom  (dom),  n.  [A.  Sax.  dom,  0.  Sax.  0.  Fris. 
d6in,  Goth,  doins,  Icel.  domr,  the  same 
word  as  the  common  suffix  dom  in  king- 
dom, &c.,  and  derived  probably  from  do, 
like  Gr.  themis,  established  law,  from  Gr. 
root  the,  Skr.  dhd,  to  place,  which,  indeed, 
is  the  ultimate  root  of  the  verb  do.  (See  Do.) 
The  A.  Sax.  dcinan,  E.  deem,  is  from  d6m.} 

1.  Judgment;  judicial  sentence. 

From  this  new  world 
Retiring,  by  his  own  doo?n  alienated.  Milton. 

2.  Passing  of  sentence;  the  final  judgment. 

Forthwith,  from  all  winds 
The  living,  and  forthwith  the  cited  dead 
Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 
Shall  hasten.  Milton. 

3.  Infliction  of  punishment.  '  To  me  their 
dooHi,  he  hath  assigned.'  Milton.— i.  The 
state  to  wliich  one  is  doomed  or  destined. 

Ill  doojn  is  mine 
To  war  against  my  people  and  my  knights. 

Tennyso^t. 

5.  Fate;  fortune,  generally  evil;  adverse 
issue. 

Others,  more  mild,  .  .  .  sing 

Their  own  heroic  deeds,  and  hapless  fall 

By  doom  of  battle.  Milton. 

6.  Ruin;  destruction. 

From  the  same  foes,  at  last,  both  felt  their  doom. 

Pofe. 

7.  t  Discrimination;  discernment. 

In  him  no  point  of  courtesy  there  lackt. 
He  was  of  manners  mild,  oi  doom  exact. 

Mir.  for  Mags. 

— Crack  of  doom,  dissolution  of  nature. 

What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  o'  doom  ? 

Shall. 

—To  false  a  doom,  \  in  Scots  laio,  to  protest 
against  a  sentence.— Syn.  Sentence,  judg- 
ment, condemnation,  decree,  fate,  destiny, 
lot,  ruin,  destruction. 
Doom  (dom),  v.t.  l.t  To  judge;  to  form  a 
judgment  upon.  '  Him  .  .  .  thou  didst  not 
doom  so  strictly.'  Milton.— 2.  To  condemn 
to  any  punishment;  to  consign  by  a  decree 
or  sentence;  to  pronounce  sentence  or  judg- 
ment on;  as,  the  criminal  is  doomed  to 
chains. 

Absolves  the  just,  and  doo7)is  the  guilty  souls. 

Dryden, 

3.  To  ordain  as  a  penalty;  to  decree. 

Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's  death? 

Shak. 

4.  To  destine;  to  fix  irrevocably  the  fate  or 
direction  of;  as,  we  are  doomed  to  suffer  for 
our  sins  and  errors.  'Doomed  to  go  in  com- 
pany with  pain.'  Wordsworth. — 5.  To  tax 
by  estimate  or  at  discretion.  [New  England.  ] 

Doomage  (dom'aj),  n.    In  New  Hampshire, 
a  penalty  or  fine  for  neglect. 
Doomer  (dbm'er),  n.    One  who  dooms. 

That  fatal  look  of  a  common  intelligence,  of  a  com- 
mon .assent,  was  exchanged  among  the  doomers  of 
the  prisoner's  life  and  death  as  the  judge  concluded. 

Lord  Lytton. 

Doomful  (dom'ful),  a.    Full  of  destruction. 
Doom  Palm.  See  DouM  Palm. 
Dooms  (domz),  adv.    Very;  absolutely;  as, 
c?oo»!.s  bad,  very  bad.  [Scotch.] 
Doomsday  (dOmz'da),  n.    [Doom  and  day.] 

1.  The  day  of  the  final  judgment. 

They  may  serve  for  any  theme,  and  never  be  out 
of  date  until  doomsday.  Sir  T.  Browne, 

2.  A  day  of  sentence  or  condemnation.  '  My 
ho&y'f,  doomsday .'  Shak. 

Doomsday-book,  Domesday-l)Ook(domz'- 


da-buk),  n.  A  book  compiled  by  order  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  containing  a  survey 
of  all  the  lands  in  England.  It  consists  of 
two  volumes,  a  large  folio  and  a  quarto. 
The  folio  contains  382  double  pages  of  vel- 
lum, written  in  a  small  but  plain  character. 
The  quarto  contains  450  double  pages  of 
vellum,  written  in  a  large  fair  character. 
It  was  begun  in  1085,  finished  1086.  A 
record,  called  Exeter  or  Exon  Domesday- 
book,  preserved  among  tlie  muniments  of 
the  cathedral  of  Exeter,  and  containing  a 
description  of  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Somei'set,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  is  supposed 
to  contain  an  exact  copy,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
of  the  original  rolls  which  formed  the  bases 
of  tlie  great  Domesday-book. 
Doomsman  (domz'man),  n.  A  judge ;  an 
umpire. 

Doomster,  Dempster  (dom'ster,  dem'ster), 
n.  [From  dooDi  and  suftix  ster.]  The  name 
formerly  given  in  Scotland  to  the  public 
executioner.  In  the  case  of  a  capital  con- 
viction in  the  court  of  justiciary  the  doom 
or  sentence  was  in  use  to  be  repeated  by 
the  public  executioner  in  the  judge's  words, 
with  the  addition,  "This  I  pronounce  for 
doom;'  hence  the  name. 

Doonga  (dbu'ga),  n.  A  canoe  made  out  of 
a  single  piece  of  wood,  employed  for  navi- 
gating the  marshes  and  the  branches  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges.  The  doongas  are  used 
by  a  miserable  population,  cliiefly  for  ob- 
taining salt,  in  niarsliy  unhealthy  tracts, 
infested  witli  tigers. 

Door  (dor),  n.  [A.  Sax.  dora,  duru,  diire-a. 
word  found  throughout  the  Indo-European 
family  of  languages.  Conip.  0.  Sax.  dur, 
dor,  Icel.  dyr,  Goth,  daur,  G.  thiir,  L.  fores, 
Gr.  thura,  Litli.  durris,  Rus.  dverj,  W.  dnos, 
Ir.  dorus,  Skr.  dvCira,  door.]  1.  An  opening 
or  passage  into  a  house  or  other  building, 
or  into  any  room,  apartment,  or  closet,  by 
which  persons  enter. 

To  the  same  end,  men  several  paths  may  tread, 
As  many  doors  into  one  temple  lead.  Dejtham. 

2.  Tlie  frame  of  boards, or  any  board,  plank,or 
metal  plate  that  shuts  tlie  opening  of  a  house 
or  closes  the  entrance  into  an  apartment  or 
anyinclosure,  and  usually  turning  on  hinges. 

At  last  he  came  unto  an  iron  daor 

That  fast  was  locked.  Spenser. 

3.  An  entrance-way,  and  the  house  or  apart- 
ment to  wliicli  it  leads;  as,  my  room  is  the 
second  door  on  tlie  left. 

Martin's  office  is  now  the  second  door  on  the  street. 

Arl'Uthnot. 

4.  Avenue;  passage;  means  of  approach  or 
access;  as,  an  unforgiving  temper  shuts  the 
door  of  reconciliation. 

I  am  the  door;  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall 
be  saved.  John  x.  9. 

— To  lie  at  the  door,  or  he  at  the  door  (Jig.), 
to  be  imputable  or  chargeable  to  one. 

If  I  have  failed,  the  fault  lies  wholly  at  my  door. 

Dryden, 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vera, 

The  guilt  of  blood  is  at  your  door.  Tennysojt. 

— Next  door  to,  near  to;  bordering  on. 

A  riot  unpunished  is  but  Jiext  door  to  a  tumult. 

L'Estrange. 

—Out  of  door  or  doors,  (a)  out  of  tlie  house; 
in  the  open  air;  abroad.  (6)  Quite  gone;  no 
more  to  be  found;  lost. 

His  imaginary  title  of  fatherhood  is  out  of  doors. 

Locke. 

— In  doors,  within  the  house;  at  home. — 
Chalking  of  a  door,  in  Scotland,  a  warning" 
to  tenants  of  urban  tenements  to  remove, 
by  having  tlie  principal  door  of  the  house 
chalked,  forty  days  before  Whitsuntide,  by  a 
town  oflScer,  acting  at  the  desire  of  the  pro- 
prietoi',  and  without  written  authority  from 
tlie  magistrates. 

Door-case  (dor'kas),  n.  The  frame  which 
incloses  a  door,  and  in  which  it  swings;  a 
door-frame. 

Door-frame  (dor'fram),  n.  1.  The  structure 
in  which  tlie  panels  of  a  door  are  fitted,  con- 
sisting of  the  upright  pieces  at  tlie  sides, 
the  central  upriglit  pieces,  the  bottom  rail, 
the  central  or  lock  rail,  and  tlie  top  rail. — 
2.  Same  as  Door-case. 

Doorga,  n.    See  DuRGA. 

Dooring  t  (dor'ing),  n.  A  door  with  all  its 
appendages. 

So  terrible  a  noise  as  shakes  the  doorings  of  houses 
.  .  .  ten  miles  off.  Milton. 
Doorkeeper  (dor'kep-er),  n.    A  porter;  one 
wlio  guards  the  entrance  of  a  house  or 
apartment. 

Door-nail  (dor'nal),  n.  The  nail  on  which, 
in  ancient  doors,  tlie  knocker  struck. 

Dead  as  a  dooi'-nail.        Piers  Plowman. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pme,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti.  Sc.  abitne;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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Door-plate  (dOr'plat),  n.  A  metal  plate, 
usually  of  brass,  upon  a  door,  bearing  the 
name  and  sometimes  the  business  of  the 
resident. 

Door-stane,  Dore-stane  (doi-'stan),  n.  The 

door-stone;  the  threshold.  [Scotch.] 

They  duibtna'  on  oiiy  errand  whatsoever  gang 
ower  the  dcrd-staU':  after  gloaming.    Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Door-stead  (dor'sted),  n.   Entrance  of  or 

parts  about  a  door. 

Did  nobody  clog  up  tlie  king's  door-stead  more  than 
I,  there  would  be  room  for  all  honest  men. 

ll'arbjirtoit. 

Door-step  (dor-step'),  n.  The  stepstone. 

Door-stone  (dor'ston),  n.  The  stone  at  the 
thresliold;  the  stepstone. 

Door-stop  (dor'stop),  n.  A  piece  of  wood 
against  which  tlie  door  shuts  in  its  frame. 

Doorway  (dor'wa),  n.  In  arch,  tlie  passage 
of  a  door;  tlie  entrance-way  into  a  room 
or  house.  Doorways  are  found  to  partici- 
pate in  tlie  characteristics  of  the  different 
classes  of  architecture  in  which  they  have 
been  used.  In  the  religious  edifices  of  the 
middle  ages  much  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  the  designs  ;ind  adornment  of  the  en- 
trances or  doorways,  particularly  those  in 
the  west  fronts  of  cathedrals. 

Doorway-plane  (dor'wa-plan),  n.  In  arch. 
the  space  between  the  doorway,  properly 
so  called,  and  the  larger  door  archway 
within  wliich  it  is  placed:  this  space  is  fre- 
quently richly  ornamented  with  sculpture, 
figures  in  niches,  &c. 

Dopt  (dop),  v.i.  [Form  of  dij).\  To  dip;  to 
duck. 

Like  tonny-fish  they  be  which  swiftly  dive  and  dop. 

North. 

Dopt  (dop),  n.    A  very  low  bow.  'The 

Venetian  dop,  this.'  B.  Jonson. 
Dopert  (dop'er),  n.  [For  dipper.}  A  dipper; 

an  Anabaptist. 

This  is  a  doper,  a  she-anabaptist !      B.  Jonson. 

Doquet  (dok'et),  n.    See  Docket. 

Dor,  Dorr  (dor),  n.  [A.  Sa.\.  dora,  drone, 
locust.  The  name  is  probably  imitative  of 
the  sound  the  insect  makes.  Comp.  drone.} 

1.  The  black-beetle  or  Gco;r!(j;(;ssf(;(  comj'iws, 
belonging  to  the  section  Arenicola;  or  sand- 
dwellers,  of  the  tribe  Scarabieidie.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  common  British  beetles,  of  a 
stout  form,  less  than  1  inch  long,  black  with 
a  metallic  reflection,  and  may  often  be  heard 
droning  through  the  air  towards  the  close 
of  the  summer  twiliglit.  Usually  called  the 
Dor-  or  Dorr-beetle,  sometimes  the  Dor-  or 
Dorr-fly,  and  provincially  in  England  the 
Buzzard-clock. 

What  should  I  care  what  every  dor  doth  buz 
In  credulous  ears.  B.  jfonsoic. 

2.  In  Oxfordshire,  &c.,  a  name  commonly 
applied  to  the  cockchafer  (Melolontha  vul- 
garis).— 3.  A  trick;  a  practical  joke  Beau,  it 
Fl.  —  To  give  one  the  dor,  to  make  a  fool  of. 
Fletcher. 

Dor.t  Dorrt  (dor),  v.t.  To  hoax;  to  humbug; 
to  make  a  fool  of ;  to  perplex,  '  So  easily 
dor  red  .  .  .  with  every  sophism. '  Hales.  — 
To  dor  the  dotterel,  to  humbug  a  simpleton. 

Here  he  comes,  whistle;  be  this  sport  called  dor- 
ring  the  dotfrell  B.  Jonson. 

Dorado  (do-ra'do),  n.  [Sp.  dorado,  gilt,  from 
dorar,  to  gild.  ]  1.  A  southern  constellation, 
containing  six  stars,  called  also  Xiphias;  not 
visible  in  our  latitude.— 2.  A  large  fish  of 
the  genus  Corypha;na,  resembling  the  dol- 
phin of  the  ancients.    See  CORYPH^NA. 

Dorcas  Society  (doi'kas  so-si'e-ti),  7i.  [From 
Dorcas,  mentioned  in  Acts  ix.]  An  asso- 
ciation generally  composed  of  ladies  for  sup- 
plying clothes  to  the  poor.  Frequently  the 
members  of  the  society  meet  at  stated  times 
and  work  in  common.  Partial  payment  is 
generally  required  from  all  recipients  ex- 
cept the  very  poor. 

Doree,  Dory  (do're,  do'ri),  n.    A  popular 


Doree  {Zens  Faber). 

name  of  the  acantliopterygious  fish  Zeus 
Faher,  the  type  of  the  family  Zeidie.    It  is 


occasionally  found  in  the  seas  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  is  esteemed  very  delicate  eating. 
It  seldom  exceeds  18  inches  in  length.  It 
is  also  called  John-Dory,  a  corniption  of 
'E^^enc\i  Jaune  doree,  i.e.  golden-yellow.  Two 
other  fishes  are  erroneously  called  by  the 
same  name  at  some  parts  of  the  coast. 

Dorema  (do-re'ma),  n.  [Gr. ,  a  gift,  referring 
to  its  product,  gum  ammoniac.  ]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Umbellifera;.  D.  ammo- 
niaeum,  a  Persian  species,  yields  the  ani- 
moniacuni  of  commerce,  a  milky  juice  that 
exudes  from  punctures  on  the  stem  and 
dries  in  little  '  tears. ' 

Dor-hawk  (dor'hak),  n.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  common  goat-sucker,  Capri- 
nmlgus  europceus,  otherwise  called  the 
Night-jar  or  Fern-owl. 

Dorian  (do'ri-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Doris  in 
Greece,  or  its  inhabitants. — Dorian  or  Doric 
mode  or  mood,  in  music,  the  oldest  of  the 
authentic  modes  or  keys  of  the  Greeks.  Its 
character  is  severe,  tempered  with  gravity 
and  joy,  and  is  adapted  both  to  religious 
services  and  to  war.  Many  of  the  most  cha- 
racteristic Gaelic  airs  are  written  in  the 
Dorian  mode. 

In  perfect  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  mood 

Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders.  Milton. 

Dorian  (do'ri-an),  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Doris 
in  Greece. 

Doric  (dor'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  Doris  or 
the  Dorians  in 
Greece,  who 
dwelt  near  Par- 
nassus. —  Doric 
order,  in  arch. 
the  oldest, 
strongest,  and 
simplest  of  the 
three  orders  of 
Grecian  archi- 
tecture, and  the 
second  of  the 
Roman,  coming 
between  the 
Tuscan  and  the 
Ionic.  The  dis- 
tinguishing cha- 
racteristic of 
the  Doric  order 
is  the  want  of  a 
base ;  the  flut- 
ings  are  few, 
large,  and  not 
deep ;  the  capi- 
tal has  no  as- 
tragal, but  only 
one  or  more  fil- 
lets, which  se- 
parate the  flut- 
ings  from  the 
torus. — The  Do- 
ric dialect.  See 
Doric,  n. — The  Doric  mode,  in  music,  see 
Dorian. 

Doric  (doi-'ik),  n.  The  language  of  the  Do- 
rians; a  Greek  dialect  characterized  by  its 
broadness  and  hardness;  hence,  applied  to 
any  dialect  with  similar  characteristics, 
especially  to  the  .Scottish. 

Doricism,  Dorism  (dor'is-izm,  dor'izm),  n. 
A  phrase  of  the  Doric  dialect. 

Doridse  (do'ri-de),  n.  pi.  The  sea-lemons,  a 
family  of  naked-gilled  marine  gasteropod 
molluscs,  some  of  which  occur  more  than 
3  inches  in  length. 

Dorippe  (do-rip'pi),  n.  A  genus  of  brachyu- 
rous  decapod  crustaceans,  belonging  to  the 
subdivision  in  which  the  mouth  is  triangu- 
lar. Dorippe  has  the  feet  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  pairs  shortened,  elevated  on  the  back 
and  not  terminated  with  paddles,  and  the 
eyes  supported  upon  simple  peduncles. 

Doris  (do'ris),  n.  1.  A  small  planet  or  as- 
teroid between  the  orbits  of  liars  and 
Jupiter,  discovered  by  Goldschmidt  in  1857. 

2.  The  typical  genus  of  the  Doridse. 
Dorking  (dork'ing),  n.   A  species  of  barn- 
door fowl,  distinguished  by  having  five  claws 
on  each  foot,  so  named 
because  bred  largely  at 
Dorking  in  Surrey. 

Dormancy  (doi-'man-si), 

n.  Quiescence. 
Dormant  (dor'mant),  a. 

[Fr.  from  dormir,  L.  dor- 

mio,  to  sleep.]  1.  Sleep- 
ing ;  hence,  at  rest ;  not 

in  action;  as,  dormant 

passions.  ' Dormant  sea.' 

G.  Fletcher. — 2.  In  her.  in 

a  sleeping  posture;  as,  the  lion  dormant.-— 

3.  Neglected;  not  used;  not  asserted  or  in- 


'  Grecian  Doric  Order. 


Lion  dormant. 


sisted  on;  as,  a  donnant  title;  dormant  pri- 
vileges. 

It  is  by  lying  dorniajtt  a  long  time  or  being  .  .  . 
very  rarely  exercised,  that  arbitrary  power  steals 
upon  a  people.  Burke. 

4.  Concealed;  not  divulged;  private.  [Rare.] 
— Dm  mant  partner,  in  com.  one  whose  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  title  of  the  firm;  a 
partner  who  takes  no  share  in  the  active 
business  of  a  company  or  partnership,  but  is 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  profits,  and  sub- 
ject to  a  share  in  losses;  called  also  Sleep- 
ing Partner.  —  Dormant  state  of  animals, 
a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  hiberna- 
tion of  animals,  or  that  state  in  which  they 
remain  torpid  for  a  period  in  winter. — Dor- 
mant window,  the  window  of  a  sleeping 
apartment;  a  dormer-window  (which  see). 

Dormant  (dor'mant),  n.  1.  A  beam;  a  sleeper. 
2.  In  cookery,  a  dish  which  remains  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a  repast,  such  as 
cold  pies,  hams,  potted  meats,  placed  down 
the  middle  of  a  table  at  large  entertain- 
ments; a  centre  piece  which  is  not  removed. 

Dormar  (dor'mer),  ?i.  A  beam;  a  sleeper. 

Dormer-window,  Dormer  (dor'mer-win- 
do,  doi'mer),  n.  [Lit.  the  window  of  a  sleep- 


Dormer-window,  Oxford. 

ing apartment.  See  Dormant,  a.]  A  window 
standing  vertically  on  a  sloping  roof  of  a 
dwelling-house,  and  so  named  because  such 
windows  are  found  cliiefly  in  attic  bed- 
rooms. 

Dormitive  (dortnit-iv),  n.  [L.  dormio,  to 
sleep  ]  A  medicine  to  promote  sleep;  an 
opiate;  a  soporific. 

Dormitive  (dor'mit-iv),  a.  Causing  or  tend- 
ing to  cause  sleep;  as,  the  dormitive  pro- 
perties of  opium. 

Dormitory  (doi'mi-to-ri),  n.  [L.  dormito- 
rium,  a  sleeping-room,  from  dm-mio,  to 
sleep.]  1.  A  place,  building,  or  room  to 
sleep  in;  specifically,  a  gallery  in  convents 
divided  into  several  cells  where  the  monks 
or  nims  sleep.  — 2.  t  A  burial-place. 

He  ....  seeth  into  all  the  graves  and  tombs, 
searcheth  .ill  the  repositories  and  dormitories  in  the 
earth,  knoweth  what  dust  belongeth  to  each  body, 
what  bodj'  to  each  soul.  Pearson. 

Dormouse  (dor'mous),  n.  pi.  Dormice  (doi-*- 

mis).  [Probably  from  Fr.  dormeuse,  a  sleeper 
(feni.),  as  it  is  called  in  Languedoc  radour- 
meire,  dourmeire  being  =  sleeper,  and  in 


Common  Dormouse  [Myoxtts  avellanarins). 

Suffolk  '  sleeper ; '  or  it  may  be  from  the  pro- 
vincial dmm,  to  sleep,  and  mouse,  mean- 
ing lit,  the  sleeping-mouse.  The  origin  in 
both  cases  would  be  the  Fr.  dormir,  to 
sleep,  Lat.  dormire,  to  sleep.]  The  popular 
name  of  the  several  species  of  Myoxus,  a 
genus  of  Mammalia  of  the  order  Rodentla. 
The  common  doniiouse  is  the  M.  (Muscar- 
dinus)  avellanarins,  which  attains  the  size 
of  the  common  mouse ;  the  fat  dormouse 
is  the  M.  glis,  a  native  of  France  and  the 
south  of  Europe;  the  garden-dormouse  is 
the  M.  (Ehomys)  nitela,  a  native  of  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe  and  A  sia.  The  dor- 
mice pass  the  winter  in  a  lethargic  or  torpid 
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state,  only  occasionally  waking,  and  apply- 
ing to  their  stock  o£  provisions  hoarded  up 
for  that  season. 

DDrn(dorn),  n.  [Comp.  D.  doom,  G.  dorn,  a 
thorn,  and  dornfisch,  stickleback.]  A  fish; 
the  thornback. 

Dornick,  Domic  (doi-'nik),  n.  A  species  of 
figured  linen  of  stout  fabric  which  derives 
its  name  from  Dornick,  the  Flemish  name 
for  Tournay  in  Flanders,  where  it  was  first 
manufactured  for  table-cloths.  It  is  tlie 
most  simple  in  pattern  of  all  varieties  of 
tlie  diaper  or  damask  style.  Also  a  coarse 
sort  of  damask  iised  for  carpets,  hangings, 
&c.  Written  also  Daniex,  Darnix,  Darnick, 
Dornek,  Durnock,  Dornoch. 

Doront  (do'ron),  n.  [Gr.  doro?i,  a  gif t.  ]  1.  A 
gift;  a  present.— 2.  A  handbreadtli ;  a  mea- 
sure of  3  inches. 

Dorp  (dorp),  11.  [D.  and  L.G.  dorp,  a  word 
corresponding  to  the  A.  Sax.  thorp,  G.  dorf. 
See  Thorpe.]  A  small  village.  'A  mean 
fishing  (io)'^.'  Howell. 

Dorr,  n.    See  DoR. 

Dorrt  (dor),  v.t.  To  deafen  with  noise;  to 
clieat.    See  DOR. 

Dorr-beetle,  Dor-beetle  (dor'be-tl),  n.  See 
Dor. 

Dorrert  (dor'fer),  n.  A  drone.  '  Gentlemen 
content  to  live  idle  themselves  like  dorrers.' 
More. 

Dorr-fly,  Dor-fly  (dor'fli),  n.  See  Dor,  n. 
Dorr-hawk  (dor'liak),  n.   The  goat-sucker 

(Ccipriiitidijiis  europceus).    See  Caprimul- 

GIK.E. 

Dorsal  (dor'sal),  a.  [From  L.  dorsum,  the 
back.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  back;  as,  the 
dorsal  fin  of  a  fish;  dorsal  awn  of  a  seed; 
dorsal  veins;  dorsal  nerves,  &c. — Dorsal  ver- 
tebrce,  the  vertebra;  situated  between  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  vertebra;. — Dorsal  ves- 
sel of  insects,  a  long  blood-vessel  or  heart 
lying  along  the  back  of  the  insect,  through 
wliich  the  nutritive  fluid  circulates. 

Dorse  (dors),  ?i.  A  variety  of  the  cod-fish. 

Dorset  (dors),  n.  [0.  Fr.  dors,  dorselet;  Norm. 
dorsal;  L.L.  dorsale,  tapestry,  from  L.  dor- 
sum, the  back,  so  called  because  it  hung  at 
the  back  of  priests  officiating  at  the  altar,  or 
the  seats  in  a  hall.  See  Dosel,  definition.] 

1.  A  cloth  of  state  hanging  full  over,  and 
falling  low  behind,  a  sovereign  prince's  chair 
of  state;  a  dosel;  a  canopy. 

A  dorse  redorse  of  cryinsyn  velvet  with  flowers 
of  gold,  in  length  two  yards  three  quarters.  Robijtsoti. 

2.  [Immediately  from  L.  dorsu.m.']  The  back 
of  a  book.  '  Books,  all  richly  bound,  with 
gilt  dorses. '  Wood. 

Dorsel(dor'sel),  ?).  [See  Dorse.]  1.  A  pannier 
for  a  beast  of  burden.  ,See  DOKSER.  — 2.  A 
kind  of  woollen  stuff. — 3.  A  rich  canopy  or 
curtain  at  the  back  of  a  throne  or  chair  uf 
state.    See  DORSE,  DoSEL. 

Dorser,t  Dosser t  (dors'er,  dos'er),  n.  [From 
L.L.  dosserum  or  dorseritm,  from  L.  dor- 
sum, the  back;  Fr.  dossier,  a  bundle.]  A 
pannier  or  basket. 

By  this  some  farmer's  dairymaid  I  may  meet  her, 
Riding  from  market  one  day  "twixt  her  dorsers. 

Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Dorsibranchiata  ( dor  -  si  -  brang '  ki-a  "ta), 
n.  pi.  [Sue  below.]  Cuvier's  appellation  for 
the  secimd  order  of  annelidans,  now  called 
Polychiutn,  wliicli  have  their  branchia;  dis- 
tribiitcil  along  tlie  back. 

Dorsitaranchiate  (dor-si-brang'ki-at),  a.  [L. 
dorsum,  dursi,  the  l>ack,  and  hranchiiv.  gills.] 
Having  the  branchife  distributed  along  tlie 
back,  as  certain  annelidans  and  molluscs. 

Dorsiferous,  Dorslparous  (dor-sif'er-us, 
dor-sip'ar-us),  o.  [L.  dorsum,  the  back,  and 
fero,  or  purio,  to  Iiear.]  In  bot  bearing  or 
producing  spores  on  the  back  of  the  fronds; 
an  epitlict  gi\'en  to  certain  groups  of  ferns. 

Dorsi-spinal  (dor-si-spin'al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  back  and  the  spine.— Dorsi- 
spinal  vein,  in  anat.  one  of  a  set  of  veins 
forming  a  net- work  round  the  spinous,  trans- 
verse, and  articular  processes  and  arches  of 
tlie  vertelira;. 

Dorso  -  cervical  (dor-so-ser-vi'kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  back  of  the  neck;  as,  the 
dorso-cervical  region. 

Dorstenia  (dor-ste'ni-a),  n.  [After  T.  Dor- 
sten,  a  German  botanist.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Urticace^,  found  in  tropical 
America.  They  have  their  naked  fiowers 
buried  in  a  flat,  fleshy,  somewhat  concave 
receptacle.  D.  Contrajerva  and  other  spe- 
cies have  a  stimulant  and  tonic  rhizome, 
which  is  used  medicinally  under  the  name 
of  contrayerm  root  (which  see). 

Dorsum  (dor'sum),  n.  [L.  ]  1.  The  ridge  of 
a  hill.    'A  similar  ridge,  which  .  .  .  sud- 


denly rises  into  a  massy  dorsum.'  T.  War- 
ton. —  2.  In  anat.  the  back. — 3.  In  conch. 
the  upper  surface  of  the  body  of  the  shell, 
the  aperture  being  downwards. 
Dortour.t  Dorture,t  n.  [Fr.  dortoir,  a  dor- 
mitory, from  L.  dormitorium.]  A  dormi- 
tory.   Written  also  Dorter. 

The  Monckes  he  chased  here  and  there, 
And  them  pursu'd  into  their  dorloicrs  sad.  Spenser. 

Dorts  (dorts),  n.  pi.  A  sulky  or  sullen  mood 
or  humour;  sulks;  as,  he  is  in  the  dorts. 
[Scotch.] 

Dorty  (doi''ti),  a.  [Comp.  G.  trotzig,  stub- 
liorn,  sulky.]  [Scotch.]  1.  Pettish;  prone  to 
sulleniiess;  saucy.  'Dorty  Jenny's  pride.' 
Allan  Ramsay. — 2.  Applied  to  plants,  deli- 
cate; ill  to  cultivate. 

Dory  (do'ri),  n.    See  DoREE. 

Dory  (do'l-i),  n.  A  canoe  or  small  boat. 
Marryatt. 

Doryphora  (do-rif'o-ra),  n.  [Gr.  dory,  a 
stem,  and  phcro,  to  bear.]  The  name  for- 
merly given  to  the  genus  of  Coleoptera  which 
includes  the  Colorado  beetle.  See  Colorado 
Beetle. 

Dose  (dos),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  Gr.  dosis,  a  giving, 
from  didomi,  to  give.]  1.  The  quantity  of 
medicine  given  or  prescribed  to  be  taken  at 
one  time. 

I  am  for  curing  the  world  by  gentle  alteratives, 
not  by  violent  doses.  11^.  IrviJtz- 

2.  Anything  given  to  be  swallowed;  specifi- 
cally, anything  nauseous  that  one  is  obliged 
to  take,  or  that  is  oITered  to  one  to  be  taken. 

As  fulsome  a  dose  as  you  shall  give  him  he  shall 
readily  take  it  down.  South. 

3.  As  much  as  a  man  can  take;  a  quantity 
in  general. 

We  pity  or  laugh  at  those  fatuous  extravagants, 
while  j'et  ourselves  have  a  considerable  dose  of  what 
makes  them  so.  Gi-aiiuille. 

1.  What  it  falls  to  one's  lot  to  receive. 

Married  his  punctual  dose  of  wives, 

Is  cuckolded,  and  breaks,  or  thrives.  Htidibras. 

Dose  (dos),  V.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dosed;  ppr. 
dosing.  [Fr.  doser.  See  the  noun.]  1.  To 
proportion  a  medicine  properly  to  the  pa- 
tient or  disease;  to  form  into  suitable  doses. 

2.  To  give  doses  to ;  to  give  medicine  or 
physic  to.  '  A  bold,  self-opinioned  physi- 
cian, who  shall  dose,  and  bleed,  and  kill 
him  secundum  artem.'  South. — 3.  To  give 
anything  nauseous  to. 

Dosein.t  n.    [Fr.]  A  dozen.  Chaucer. 

Dosel,  Doser  (dos'el,  dos'er),  n.  [See  Dorse.  ] 
1.  Hangings  of  tapestry  or  carpet-work, 
sometimes  richly  embroidered  with  silks, 
and  gold  and  silver,  placed  round  the  «'alls 
of  a  hall,  or  at  the  east  end,  and  sometimes 
the  sides,  of  the  chancel  of  a  church.— -2.  A 
hanging  or  screen  of  rich  stuff  at  the  back 
of  the  dais  or  seat  of  state.    See  Dais,  3. 

There  were  dosers  on  the  deis.  Il'art07i. 

Dosithean  (do-si'tlie-an),  n.  One  of  an  an- 
cient sect  among  the  Samaritans,  so  called 
from  tlieir  founder  Dositheus,  who  was  a 
contemporary  and  associate  of  Simon  JIagus, 
and  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  They  rejected  the  authority  of 
the  prophets,  belie\'ed  in  the  divine  inspi- 
ration of  their  founder,  and  had  many 
superstitious  practices. 

Dosology  (do-sol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  dosis,  a  dose, 
and  logos,  discourse.  ]  A  treatise  on  doses 
of  medicine. 

Doss  (dos),  v.t.  1.  To  attack  with  the 
horns;  to  toss.  [Local.]— 2.  To  pay;  as,  to 
(Zo.ss  down  money.  [Scotch.] 

Dosser,  n.    See  Dorser. 

Dossil  (dos'sil),  71.  [O.E.  dosil,  doselle,  from 
O.Fr.  dosil,  dousil,  a  spigot,  L.L.  duciculus, 
from  duco.]  In  surg.  a  pledget  or  por- 
tion of  lint  made  into  a  cjiindric  form,  or 
the  shape  of  a  date. 

Dost  (dust),  the  second  person  singular  of 
do  (which  see). 

Dot  (dot),  n.  [Probably  from  same  root  as 
A.  Sax.  dyttan,  to  close  up,  the  primary 
meaning  being  a  small  lump  which  stops  any 
opening;  a  clot.  Cog.  L.G.  dutte,  a  plug,  a 
stopper.  ]  1.  A  small  point  or  spot  made 
with  a  pen  or  other  pointed  instrument;  a 
speck,  used  in  marking  a  writing  or  other 
thing;  a  spot;  specifically,  in  music,  a  point 
or  speck  placed  after  a  note  or  rest,  in  order 
to  make  such  note  or  rest  half  as  long  again. 
In  modern  music  a  double  dot  is  often  used, 
in  which  case  the  second  is  equal  to  half 
of  the  first. 

Long  stood  Sir  Bedivere 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
Look'd  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn. 

TefDiyso/t. 


2.  A  patch  of  plaster  put  on  to  regulate  the 
floating  rule  in  making  screeds  and  bays. 
Dot  (dot),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dotted;  ppr.  dot- 
ting. 1.  To  mark  with  dots.  — 2.  To  mark 
or  diversity  with  small  detached  objects 
resembling  dots ;  as,  a  landscape  dotted 
with  cottages  or  clumps  of  trees. 

Dottiiii;  the  fields  of  corn  and  vine. 

Like  ghosts,  the  hu^'e  gnarl'd  olives  shine. 

Matt.  Arnold. 

Dot  (dot),  V.  i.    To  make  dots  or  spots. 

Dot  (dot),  n.  [Fr.  dot;  L.  dos,  dot  is,  dowry, 
from  do,  dare,  to  give.]  Tlie  fortune  or 
dowry  a  woman  brings  her  husband  on  her 
marriage.    [United  States,  Louisiana.] 

Dotage  (dot'aj),  ji.  [From  dote.]  1.  Feeble- 
ness or  imbecility  of  understanding  or  mind, 
particularly  in  old  age;  childishness  of  old 
age;  senility;  as,  a  venerable  man  now  in 
liis  dotage.  '  The  infancy  and  the  dotage  of 
Greek  literature. '  Macaulay. 

From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow. 
And  Swift  expires,  a  driveller  and  a  show.  Johnson. 

2.  Weak  and  foolish  affection ;  excessive 
fondness.  '  Voluntary  dotag'e  of  some  mis- 
tress.' Shak. 
Dotal  (dot'al),  a.  [Fr. .  from  L.  dotalis,  from 
dos,  dower.]  Pertaining  to  dower  or  a 
woman's  marriage  portion;  constituting 
dower,  or  comprised  in  it.  ■ 

Shall  I.  of  one  poor  dotal  town  possest. 

My  people  thin,  my  wretched  country  waste. 

Gai-th. 

Dotant  t  (dot'ant),  n.  A  dotard.  '  A  decayed 
dotant.'  Shak. 

Dotard  (dot'erd),  n.  [From  dote,  and  affix 
ard  (which  see).]  1.  A  man  whose  intellect 
is  impaired  by  age;  one  in  his  second  child- 
hood. 

The  sickly  dotard  wants  a  wife.  Prior. 

2.  A  doting  fellow;  one  foolishly  fond. 
Dotardly  (dot'erd-li),  a.    Like  a  dotard ; 

weak. 

Dotation  (do-ta'shon),  n.  [L.L.  dotatio, 
from  L.  doto,  dotafum,  to  endow,  to  por- 
tion, from  dos,  dotis,  a  dowry.]  1.  The  act 
of  endowing  or  bestowing  a  marriage  por- 
tion on  a  woman. — 2.  Endowment;  estab- 
lishment of  funds  for  the  support  of  an 
hospital  or  other  eleemosynary  corporation. 

Dote  (dot),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  doted;  ppr.  dot- 
ing, [The  same  word  as  0.  D.  doten,  to  dote. 
From  same  root  comes  Fr.  radoter,  to  rave. 
Probably  akin  to  D.  dut,  a  nap,  dutten,  to 
take  a  nap,  dodderig,  sleepy,  stupified,  and 
to  W.  dotiaw,  to  become  confused.  Written 
also  Doat]  1.  To  be  delirious;  to  have  tlie 
intellect  impaired  by  age,  so  that  the  mind 
wanders  or  wavers;  to  be  silly. 

Time  has  made  you  dote,  and  vainly  tell 

Of  arms  imagined  in  your  lonely  cell.  Drydeii. 

2.  To  be  excessively  in  love;  to  love  to  excess 
or  extravagance:  usually  with  on  or  upon. 
what  dust  we  dote  on,  when  'tis  man  we  love.  Pofie. 
Aholah  . .  .  doted  on  her  lovers,  on  the  Assyrians. 

Ezek.  xxiii.  5. 

Dotet  (dot),  11.    [L.  dos,  dot  is,  a  dowry.] 

1.  A  marriage  portion;  a  dowry. — 2.  pi.  Na- 
tural gifts  or  endowments.    B.  Jonson. 

Doted  t  (dot'ed),  a.    1.  Stupid;  foolish, 
whose  sencelesse  speach,  and  doted  ignorance. 

Spenser. 

2.  Decayed. 

Such  an  old  oak,  though  now  it  be  doted,  will  not 
be  struck  down  at  one  blow.  Bp.  Howson. 

Doter  (dot'er),  ix.  1.  One  who  dotes;  a  man 
whose  understanding  is  enfeebled  by  age; 
a  dotard. — 2.  One  who  is  excessively  fond 
or  weakly  in  love. 

Dotll  (dutli),  the  irregular  third  person  sin- 
gular of  du  (which  see 

Dotingly  (dot'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  doting  man- 
ner ;  foolishly;  in  a  manner  characterized 
by  excessive  fondness. 

Dotish  (dot'isli),  a.  Childishly  fond;  weak; 
stupid. 

Dotkin,  n.   See  Dodkin. 

Dottard  (dot'terd),  11.  [From  dote,  in  old 
sense  of  to  decay.]   A  decayed  tree. 

Dotted  (dot'ed),  pp.  Marked  with  small 
dots  or  punctures. — Dotted  note,  inmvsic, 
a  note  followed  by  a  dot  to  indicate  an  in- 
crease of  length  equal  to  one  half  of  its 
simple  value ;  thus  a  dotted  semibreve  is 
equal  to  three  minims,  and  a  dotted  minim 
to  three  crotchets. — Dotted  rest,  a  rest  leng- 
tliened  by  a  dot,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
dotted  note. 

Dotterel,  Dottrel  (dot'ter-el,  dot'trel),  n. 
[From  dote,  from  the  bird's  supposed  stu- 
pidity.] 1.  Charadrius  morinellus,  a  gral- 
latorial  bird  about  10  inches  long,  a  species 
of  plover,  breeding  in  the  highest  latitudes 
of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  migrating  to  the 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti.  Sc.  abune;    y.  Sc.  fey. 
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shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  appears 
on  our  moors  and  mountains  in  its  north- 
ward migration  in  spring,  and  in  its  soutli- 
ward  in  autumn.  Coming  from  regions  little 
frequented  by  man  it  has  no  fear  of  him, 
and  allows  itself  to  be  easily  taken;  hence 
its  name.  It  was  popularly  believed  to 
imitate  the  actions  of  any  one  near  it,  and 
to  be  taken  by  reason  of  this  peculiarity. 
Its  flesh  is  much  esteemed. 

In  c.itcliintj  of  dotterels  we  see  how  the  foolish  bird 
pLiyeth  the  ape  in  gestures.  Bacon. 
2.  A  booby:  a  dupe;  a  gull.   "Bevout  dottrels 
and  worldly-wise  people.'  Bale. 

Douanier,Douaneer(dwan-yi5,,  do-a-nerO.^. 
[Fr.)    An  otticer  of  the  customs. 

Douay  Bible  (do'a  bi'bl),  n.  [From  Douay, 
a  town  in  France.  ]  An  English  translation 
of  tlie  Scriptures  sanctioned  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clmrch,  of  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  first  printed  at  Rheims  in  1582, 
and  tlie  Old  Testament  at  Douay  in  1609-10. 

Douta,  it.    See  Doob. 

Double  (du'bl),  a.  [Fr.  double,  from  L.  du- 
plus,  double  —  duo,  two,  and  term,  -plus, 
from  root  of  pleo,  to  fill.  See  Fill.]  1.  In 
pairs;  representing  two  in  a  set  together; 
coupled;  composed  of  two  mutual  equiva- 
lents or  corresponding  parts;  twofold;  as,  a 
double  leaf;  a  double  chin. 

Darkness  and  tempest  malce  a  double  night. 

Dj'yden. 

The  swan,  on  still  St.  Mary's  lake, 

Float  doitlile,  swan  and  shadow.  U'ordsiuorth. 

2.  Twice  as  much;  multiplied  by  two;  con- 
taining the  same  quantity  or  length  re- 
peated. 

Take  double  money  in  your  hand.   Gen.  xliii.  12. 

Let  a  double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me. 

2  Ki.  ii.  9. 

3.  Deceitful;  acting  two  parts,  one  openly, 
the  other  in  secret. 

And  with  a  double  heart  do  they  speak.     Ps.  xii.  2. 

4.  In  bot.  having  two  or  more  rows  of  petals 
formed  by  cultivation  from  stamens  and 
carpels.— i)oj(&ie  distress,  in  Scots  law,  the 
name  given  to  those  arrestments  which  are 
used  by  two  or  more  creditors  in  order  to 
attacli  the  funds  of  tlieir  debtor  in  the  hands 
of  a  third  party. 

Double  (du'bl),  adv.  Twice. 

I  was  double  their  nge.  Swi/t. 

[Double  is  much  used  in  composition  to 
denote  two  ways,  or  twice  the  number  or 
quantity.] 

Double  (du'bl),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  doubled;  ppr. 
doublint).  [See  the  adjective.]  1.  To  lay  one 
part  of  anything  over  the  otlier;  to  fold  one 
part  upon  another  part  of;  as,  to  double  the 
leaf  of  a  book;  to  double  down  a  corner. — 

2.  To  increase  or  extend  by  adding  an  equal 
sum,  value,  quantity,  or  length;  as,  to  double 
a  sum  of  money;  to  double  the  amount;  to 
double  the  quantity  or  size  of  a  thing;  to 
double  the  length. 

Tliou  .  .  .  shalt  double  the  sixth  curtain  in  the 
fore-front  of  the  tabernacle.  Ex.  xxvi.  9. 

3.  To  be  the  double  of;  to  contain  twice  the 
sum,  quantity,  or  length  of,  or  twice  as 
much  as;  as,  the  enemy  doubles  ow  army  in 
numbers.— 4.  To  repeat;  to  add;  as,  to  double 
blow  on  blow. 

Doubled  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan.  Milton. 

5.  To  pass  roimd  or  by;  to  march  or  sail 
round,  so  as  to  proceed  along  both  sides  of. 

Sailing  along  the  coast  he  doubled  the  promontory 
of  Carthage.  Knolles. 

6.  Mint,  to  unite  two  ranks  or  files  in  one. — 
To  double  and  twist,  to  add  one  thread  to  an- 
other and  twist  them  together. — To  double 
upon  (milit.),  to  inclose  between  two  fires. 

Double  (du'bl),  v.i.  1.  To  increase  to  twice 
the  sum,  number,  value,  quantity,  or  length; 
to  increase  or  grow  to  twice  as  much. 

'Tis  observed  in  particular  nations,  that  within  the 
space  of  three  hundred  years,  notwithstanding  all 
casualties,  the  number  of  men  doubles.    T.  Burnet. 

2.  To  enlarge  a  wager  to  twice  the  sum  laid. 

I  am  resolved  to  double  till  I  win.  Dryden. 

3.  To  turn  back  or  wind  in  running. 

Doubling  and  turning  like  a  hunted  hare.  Dryden. 

i.  To  plriy  tricks ;  to  use  sleights. 

What  penaltj'  and  danger  you  accrue, 

If  you  be  found  to  double.  y.  IVebster. 

5.  In  printing,  to  set  up  the  same  word 
or  words  unintentionally  a  second  time. — 

6.  Mdit.  to  march  at  the  double.  See  the 
noun.  — To  double  upon  {milit.),  to  inclose 
between  two  lires,  as  an  enemy's  fleet. 

Double  (du'bl),  n.  1.  Twice  as  much;  twice 
the  number,  sum,  value,  quantity,  or  length. 


If  the  thief  be  found,  let  him  pay  double. 

Ex.  xxii.  7. 

In  all  the  four  great  years  of  mortality,  ...  I  do 
not  find  that  any  week  the  plague  increased  to  the 
double  of  the  preceding  week  above  five  times. 

Graunt. 

2.  A  turn  in  running  to  escape  pursuers.— 

3.  A  trick;  a  shift;  an  artifice  to  deceive. — 

4.  t  Strong  beer;  beer  professing  to  be  double 
the  ordinary  strength.  'A  pot  of  good 
double.'  Shale  — b.  Something  precisely 
equal  or  like;  a  counterpart;  a  counterfeit; 
a  duplicate;  a  copy;  a  person's  apparition  or 
likeness  appearing  to  himself  and  admon- 
ishing liim  of  his  approaching  death ;  a 
wraith;  as,  his  or  her  double;  the  double  of 
a  legal  instrument. 

My  charming  friend  .  .  .  has,  I  am  almost  sure,  a 
double,  who  preaches  his  afternoon  sermons  for  him. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

6.  A  fold  or  plait ;  a  doubling.  '  Rolled  up 
in  sevenfold  double.'  Marston. — 7.  Milit. 
the  quickest  step  in  marching  next  to  the 
run.  In  the  double  the  soldier  makes  105 
steps,  each  33  inches  long,  in  the  minute. 
In  cases  of  urgency  the  steps  may  be  in- 
creased up  to  180  per  minute.  Contracted 
tor  double-quick.— &.  Eccles.  a  feast  in  which 
the  antiphon  is  doubled,  that  Is,  said  twice, 
before  and  after  tlie  psalms,  instead  of  only 
half  being  said,  as  in  simple  feasts. — 9.  A 
roofing  slate  of  the  smallest  size,  measuring 
about  1  foot  by  6  inches.— 10.  In  printing, 
several  words,  lines,  or  sentences  set  twice. 

Double-acting  (du'bl-akt-ing),  p.  and  a.  In 
inech.  acting,  or  applying  power  in  two 
directions;  producing  a  double  result.— 
Double-acting  inclined  plane,  in  rail.  d-c.  an 
inclined  plane  worked  by  the  gravity  of  the 
load  conveyed,  the  loaded  waggons  which 
descend  being  made  to  pull  up  the  empty 
ones  by  means  of  a  rope  passing  round  a 
pulley  or  drinn  at  the  top  of  the  plane. — 
Double-acting  jnintp,  a  pump  which  throws 
water  at  both  the  up  and  the  down  stroke. 

Double-bank  (du'bl-bank),  v.t.  To  have  an 
oar  iiulled  by  two  men. 

Double-banked,  Double-benched  (du'bl- 

baiigkt,  du'bl-ljcnsht),  a.  Naut.  having  two 
opposite  oars  managed  by  rowers  on  the 
same  bench,  or  having  two  men  to  the  same 
oar:  said  of  a  boat. 

Double-bar  (du'bl-bar),  n.  In  music,  two 
bars  placed  together  at  the  conclusion  of 
an  air  or  strain.  If  two  dots  are  added  to 
it,  the  strain  on  that  side  should  be  repeated. 

Double-barrelled  (du'bl-ba-rel),  a.  1.  Hav- 
ing two  barrels,  as  a  gun.— 2.  Fig.  applied 
to  anything  that  effects  a  double  purpose 
or  produces  a  double  result. 

This  was  a  double-barrelled  compliment.  It  im- 
plied that  Mrs.  Weller  was  a  most  agreeable  female, 
and  also  that  Mr.  Stiggins  had  aclerical  appearance. 

Dicltens. 

Double-bass,  Double-base  (du'bl-bas, 
du'bl-bas),  n.  The  largest  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  viol  kind.  In  England,  France, 
and  Italy  the  double-base  has  often  only 
three  strings,  which  are  tuned  in  fourths. 
Jts  compass  is  from  the  lower  A  of  the  bass 
clef  to  tenor  F.  In  Germany  a  fourth  string 
is  used,  and  gives  it  a  range  of  three  notes 
lower. 

Double-biting  (du'bl-bit-ing),  a.  Biting  or 
cutting  on  either  side;  as,  a  double-biting 
axe. 

Double-breasted  (du'bl-brest-ed),  a.  Ap- 
plied to  a  waistcoat  or  coat  either  side  of 
which  may  be  made  to  lap  over  the  other 
and  button. 

He  wore  a  pair  of  plaid  trousers,  and  a  large  rough 
double-breasted  waistcoat.  Dickots. 

Double-charge  (du'bl-charj),  v.  t.  To  charge 
or  intrust  with  a  double  portion.  '  I  will 
double-charge  thee  with  dignities.'  Shak. 

Double-crown  (du'ljl-kroun),  n.  An  Eng- 
lish gold  cnin  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  of 
the  value  of  lO.s.,  afterwards  raised  to  lis. 

Double-dealer  (du'bl-del-er),  n.  One  who 
acts  two  different  parts  in  the  same  busi- 
ness or  at  the  same  time;  a  deceitful,  trick- 
ish  person ;  one  who  says  one  thing  and 
thinks  or  intends  another;  one  guilty  of 
duplicity. 

Double-dealing  (du'bl-del-ing),  n.  Artifice; 
duplicity;  ueceitful  practice;  the  profession 
of  one  tiling  and  the  practice  of  another. 

Double-dealing  (dn'bl-del-ing),  a.  Given 
to  duplicity;  deceitful. 

There  were  parsons  at  Oxford  as  double-dealing- 
and  dangerous  as  any  priests  out  of  Rome. 

Thackeray. 

Double-dye  (du'bl-di),  v.t.  To  dye  twice 
over. 

Double-dyed  (duTil-did),  p.  and  a.  l.  Twice 


dyed.— 2.  Thorough;  complete;  utter;  atro- 
cious; as,  a  double-dyed  villain. 

Double-eagle  (du'bl-e-gl),  n.  l.  A  gold  coin 
of  the  United  States,  worth  .$20.-2.  The 
representation  of  an  eagle  with  two  heads, 
as  in  tlie  national  arms  of  Russia. 

Double-edged  (du'bl-ejd),  a.  l.  HaWng  two 
edges. 

'  Your  Delphic  sword,'  the  panther  then  replied, 
'  Is  double-edged,  and  cuts  on  either  side.' 

Dryden. 

2.  Fig.  applied  to  an  argument  which  makes 
both  for  and  against  the  person  employing; 
or  to  any  statement  having  a  double  mean- 
ing. 

Double -elephant  (du'bl-el-efant),  n.  A 
large  size  of  w  riting,  drawing,  and  printing 
paper,  40  inches  by  26|. 

Double -entendre  (do-bl-afi-tafi-dr),  n. 
[Spurious  Fr.  form.  ]  A  phrase  with  a  double 
meaning,  one  of  which  is  often  somewhat 
obscure  or  indelicate. 

Double-entry  (du'bl-en-tri),  n.  A  mode  of 
book-kce]>iii^  in  which  two  entries  are  made 
of  every  ti;iii.sai  tion,  one  on  the  Dr.  side  of 
one  account,  and  the  other  on  the  Cr.  side 
of  another  account,  in  order  that  the  one 
may  check  the  other.    See  Book-keeping. 

Double-eyed  (du'bl-id),  a.  Watching  in  all 
directions;  keenly  watchful;  having  keen 
sight. 

Prevelie  he  (the  kid)  peeped  out  through  a  chinck. 
Yet  not  so  prevelie  but  the  Foxe  him  spyed; 
For  deceitfull  meaning  is  double-eyed.  Spenser. 

Double-face  (du'bl-fas),  n.  Duplicity;  the 
acting  of  dift'erent  parts  in  the  same  trans- 
action. 

Double-faced  (du'bl-fast),  a.  Deceitful; 
h.vpoii  iticiil;  showing  two  faces.  'Fame  if 
not  d'Hihlr-J'iicril  is  double-mouthed.'  ilftHon. 

Double-first  (du '  bl-ferst),  n.  In  Oxford 
University— (0^  One  who  gains  the  highest 
place,  after  examination,  both  in  classics 
and  mathematics.  The  position  of  an  Ox- 
ford double-first  is  the  highest  honour  of 
that  university,  as  that  of  senior  wrangler  is 
of  Cambridge,  (b)  The  degree  itself;  as,  he 
took  a  double-first  at  0.xford. 

Double-floor  (du'bl-flor),  n.  A  floor  con- 
structed with  binding  and  bridging  joists. 

Double-flower  (du'bl-flou-er),  n.  A  flower 
whose  organs  of  reproduction  are  partly  or 
wholly  converted  into  petals,  so  that  there 
are  more  rows  of  petals  than  the  normal 
number. 

Double-flowered  (du'bl-flou-erd),  a.  Hav- 
ing doulilc  flowers,  as  a  plant. 

Double-gear  (du'bl-ger),  n.  in  7nach.  the 
gearing  attaclied  to  the  headstock  of  a  lathe 
to  vary  its  speed. 

Double-gild  (du'bl-gild),  v.t.  To  gild  with 
double-coatings  of  gold. 

Double-glo'ster  (du'lil-glos-ter),  n.  A  rich 
kind  of  cheese,  made  in  Gloucestershire  from 
new  milk. 

Double-handed  (du'bl-liand-ed),  a.  Having 

two  hands;  deceitful. 
Double-headed  (du'bl-hed-ed),  a.  Having 

twii  beads. 

Double-hearted  (du'bl-hart-ed),  a.  Having 
a  false  heart;  deceitful:  treacherous. 

Double-hung  (du'bl-lumg),  a.  In  arch,  a 
term  applied  to  the  two  sashes  of  a  window 
movalile,  the  one  upwards  and  the  other 
downwards,  by  means  of  pulleys  and  weights. 

Double-letters  (du'bl-let-erz),  n.  pi.  In 
printing,  types  such  as  /,  i,  and  l,  which 
when  used  in  combination  are  apt  to  be 
broken,  and  are  therefore  cast  in  one  piece, 
or  logotype,  as  ff,  fi,  fl,  &c.  The  diphthongs 
ce  and  w  are  also  cast  as  double-letters. 

Double-lock  (du'bl-lok),  v.  t.  To  lock  with 
two  bolts;  to  fasten  witli  double  security. 

Double-manned  (du'bl-mand),  a.  Fur- 
nished with  twice  the  complement  of  men, 
or  with  two  men  instead  of  one. • 

Double-meaning  (du'bl-men-ing),  a.  Hav- 
ing two  meanings;  conveying  two  meanings; 
deceitful.  '  A  double-meaning  prophesier.' 
Shak. 

Double-minded  (du'bl-mind-ed),  a.  Having 
different  minds  at  different  times;  unsettled; 
wavering;  unstable;  undetermined. 

A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways. 

Jam.  i.  8. 

Double-natured  (du'bl-mi-tijrd),  a.  Having 
a  twofold  nature. 

Two  kinds  of  life  hath  dojtble-natured  man, 
And  two  of  death.  Young. 

Doubleness  (du'bl-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  doubled.  '  The  doiibleness  of  the 
benefit.'  Shak. — 2.  Duplicity.  '  Friends  full 
oi  doubleness.'  Chaucer. 

Double-octave  (du'bl-ok-tav),  n.  In  mtisic, 
an  interval  composed  of  two  octaves  or  flf- 


ch,  c/iain;     ch,  Sc.  locft;     g,  go;     j.  Job; 


n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sini;;     TH,  then;  th,  f7?in; 


w,  wig;   wh,  ic/iig;   zh,'azure.  —See  Key. 
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teen  notes  in  diatonic  progression;  a  fif- 
teenth. 

Double-plea  ((lu'bl-i)le),  n.  In  law,  a  plea 
in  wliicli  tlie  defendant  alleges  two  diiferent 
matters  in  bar  of  the  action. 

Double-quarrel  (du'bl-kwo-rel),  n.  Eccles. 
a  complaint  uf  tlie  clerk  to  the  archbishop 
against  an  inferior  ordinary,  for  delay  of 
justice. 

Double-quick  (du'bl-kwik),  n.  Milit.  the 
(luickest  step  next  to  the  run,  consisting  of 
165  steps  in  the  minute.    See  Double,  n. 

Double-quick  (du'bl-kwik),  a.  1.  Performed 
in  the  time  of  tlie  double-quick;  pertaining 
to  or  in  conformity  with  the  double-quick; 
as,  double-quick  step.— 2.  Very  quick  or 
rapid;  as,  he  disappeared  in  double-quick 
time. 

Double-quick  (du'bl-kwik),  adv.    Milit.  in 

double-quick  step;  as,  we  were  marching 

double-quick. 
Double-quick  (du'bl-kwik),  v.i.    Milit.  to 

march  in  double-quick  step. 
Double-quick  (du'bl-kwik),  v.t.    Milit.  to 

cause  to  maix-li  in  double-quick  step;  as,  I 

double-quicked  them. 

Doubler  (du'bler),  71.  One  who  or  tliat 
which  doubles;  particularly,  an  instrument 
for  augmenting  a  very  small  quantity  of 
electricity,  so  as  to  render  it  manifest  by 
sparks  or  the  electrometer. 

Double-security  (du'bl-se-kii'ri-ti),  n.  Two 
securities  held  by  a  creditor  for  the  same 
debt. 

Double-shade  (dnljl-shad),  v.  t.  To  double 
the  natural  darkness  of. 

Now  be^an 
Ni::^ht  with  her  sullen  wing,  to  doiible-shade 
Tlie  desert.  Milton. 

Double-shining  (du'bl-shin-ing),  a.  Shining 
with  double  lustre. 

Double -Shuffle  (du'bl-shuf-1),  n.  A  low 
shulHinu.  unisy  dance. 

Double-star  (du'bl  star),  n.  In  astron.  two 
stars  so  near  each  other  that  they  are  dis- 
tinguishable only  by  the  help  of  a  telescope. 

Double-stop  (du'bl-stop),  v.  t.  In  music,  to 
stop  two  strings  simultaneously  with  the 
fingers  in  violin  playing  and  thus  produce 
two-jiart  harmony. 

Doublet  (duh'let),  71.  [O.Fr.,dim.  oi  double, 
a  ganiiciit  of  two  plies,  originally  lined  or 
wadded  for  defence.]  1.  A  close-fitting  gar- 
ment, covermg  the  body  from  the  neck  to  a 
little  below  tlie  waist.  It  was  introduced 
from  France  into  England  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  was  worn  by  both  sexes  and  all 
ranks  until  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  when  it 
was  superseded  by  the  vest  and  waistcoat. 

His  doubUt  was  of  sturdy  buff. 

And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel  proof. 

Hiidibras. 

2.  One  of  a  pair.  See  Sodblets.— 3.  In  lajii- 


I,  Doublet,  time  of  Edward  IV.  2,  Doublet,  portrait 
of  Sir  Wm.  Russell;  3,  Pease-cod  bellied  Doublet: 
both  time  of  Elizabeth.  4,  Doublet,  time  of 
Charles  1. 


dary  work,  a  counterfeit  stone  composed  of 
two  pieces  of  crystal,  with  a  colour  between 
them,  so  that  they  have  the  same  appearance 
as  if  the  whole  substance  of  the  crystal  were 
coloured.— 4.  In  printing,  a  word  or  phrase 
unintentionally  tZoM6/e<Z  or  set  up  the  second 


time.  — 5.  A  simple  form  of  microscope, 
consisting  of  a  combination  of  two  plano- 
convex lenses  whose  focal  lengths  are  in 
the  ratio  of  three  to  one,  placed  with  their 
plane  sides  towards  the  object,  and  the  lens 
of  shortest  focal  length  next  the  object. 
See  Triplet.— 6.  A  duplicate  form  of  a  word; 
one  of  two  (or  more)  words  )-eally  the  same 
but  different  in  form,  as  drag  and  draw. 

Double-tongue  (du'bl-tung),  v.t.  In  music, 
to  apply  the  tongue  rapidly  to  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  in  llute  jilaying  so  as  to  insure  a 
brilliant  execution  of  a  staccato  passage. 

Double-tongued  (du'bl-tungd),  a.  Making 
contrary  declarations  on  the  same  subject 
at  different  times;  deceitful. 

Likewise  must  the  deacons  be  grave,  not  dottbie- 
tongued.  I  Tim.  iii.  8. 

Doublets  (dub'lets),  n.pl.  l.t  A  game  with 
dice  upon  tables,  somewhat  resembling 
backgammon.— 2.  Two;  a  pair;  specifically, 
two  dice  which,  when  thrown,  come  up 
each  with  the  same  number  of  spots;  as,  to 
throw  doublets. 

Those  doublets  on  the  side  of  his  tail  seem  to  add 
strength  to  the  muscles  which  move  the  tail-fins. 

Grc^o. 

3.  A  doulile  meaning.  Mason. 
Double-vault  (du'bl-valt),  n.    In  arch,  one 
vault  built  over  another,  with  a  space  be- 


# 


Double  Vaults,  dome  of  San  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  Rome. 

tween  the  convexity  of  the  one  and  the 
concavity  of  the  other.  It  is  used  in  domes 
or  domical  roofs  when  tliey  are  wished  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  dome  both 
externally  and  internally,  and  when  the 
outer  dome,  by  the  general  proportions  of 
the  building,  requires  to  be  of  a  greater 
altitude  than  would  be  in  just  proportion 
if  the  interior  of  its  concave  surface  were 
visible.  The  upper  or  exterior  vault  is 
therefore  made  to  harmonize  with  the  ex- 
terior, and  the  lower  vault  with  the  in- 
terior proportions  of  the  building. 
Doubling  (du'bling),  n.  1.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing double.— 2.  A  fold;  a  plait.— 3.  The 
act  of  marching  or  sailing  round  a  cape, 
promontory,  or  other  projecting  point  of 
land.  —  4.  In  hunting,  the  winding  and 
turning,  as  of  a  fox  or  hare,  to  deceive  the 
hounds. — 5.  An  artifice;  a  shift.  '  Such  like 
shif tings  and  doublings.'  Scott.  —  6.  The 
act  of  marching  at  the  double-quick.— 
7.  In  her.  the  lining  of  the  mantles  borne 
around  the  shield  of  arms.  —  8.  In  slating, 
tlie  course  of  slates  at  the  eaves  of  a  house; 
sometimes  applied  to  the  eaves-board. 
Doubling-nail  (du'bling-nal),  n.  A  nail 
used  to  fasten  the  lining  of  the  gun-ports 
in  a  ship. 

Doubloon  (dub-Ion'),  n.  [Fr.  doublon.  ]  A 
coin  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  American 
States,  originally  double  the  value  of  the 
pistole.  The  doubloon  of  Spain  is  of  100 
reals,  and  equivalent  to  about  a  guinea 
sterling.  The  double  doubloon,  called  also 
doubloon  or  onza  (ounce  of  gold),  is  of  320 
reals,  or  16  hard  dollars,  and  estimated  at 
its  mintage  rate  is  worth  66s.  8rf. 
Doubly  (du1)li),  adv.  In  twice  the  quantity; 
to  twice  the  degree;  as,  to  be  doubly  sensible 
of  an  obligation. 

when  musing  on  companions  gone. 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone.     Sir  If.  Scott. 
Doubt  (dout),  V.  i.  [0.  Fr.  doubter;  Fr.  dov  ter, 


from  L.  dubito,  to  doubt,  a  freq.  from  a 
fictive  dubo,  from  dubius,  doubtful,  lialde 
to  turn  out  two  ways,  from  duo,  two.]  To 
waver  or  fluctuate  in  opinion;  to  hesitate; 
to  be  in  suspense;  to  be  in  uncertainty  re- 
specting the  truth  or  fact;  to  be  undeter- 
mined: used  sometimes  with  of. 

Even  in  matters  divine,  concerning  some  things, 
we  may  lawfully  doubt  and  suspend  our  judgment. 

Hooker. 

Syn.  To  waver,  fluctuate,  hesitate,  demur, 
scruple,  question,  suspect. 
Doubt  (dout),  v.t.  1.  To  question  or  hold 
questionable ;  to  withhold  assent  from  ;  to 
hesitate  to  believe;  as,  I  have  heard  the 
story,  but  I  doid)t  the  truth  of  it.— 2.  To  sus- 
pect; to  be  apprehensive  of;  to  be  inclined 
to  think. 

If  they  turn  not  back  perverse: 
But  that  I  doubt.  Milton. 
I  doubt  there's  deep  resentment  in  his  mind.  Ot2ony. 
I  doicbt  some  little  difficulty  may  arise. 

Jer.  Bentham. 
Plato  is  clothed  with  the  powers  of  a  poet,  stands 
upon  the  highest  place  of  the  poet,  and  (though  I 
doubt  he  wanted  the  decisive  .gift  of  lyric  expression), 
mainly  is  not  a  poet,  because  he  chose  to  use  the 
poetic  gift  to  an  ulterior  purpose.  Emerson. 

3.  To  distrust;  to  withhold  confidence  from; 
to  be  diffident  of;  as,  to  doubt  our  ability  to 
execute  an  office. 

T'  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own. 

4.  t  To  fill  with  fear  or  distrust;  to  frighten; 
to  daunt. 

One  single  valour, 
The  virtues  of  the  valiant  Caratach, 
More  doubts  me  than  all  Britain.   Beau.  &•  Fl. 
Doubt  (dout),  n.    1.  A  fluctuation  of  mind 
respecting  the  truth  or  con'ectness  of  a  state- 
ment or  opinion,  or  the  propriety  of  an  ac- 
tion, arising  from  defect  of  knowledge  or 
evidence;  uncertainty  of  mind;  want  of  be- 
lief; unsettled  state  of  opinion;  as,  to  have 
doubts  respecting  the  theory  of  the  tides. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds.  Tennyson. 

2.  Uncertainty  of  condition. 

Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee. 

Deut.  xxviii.  66. 

3.  Suspicion;  fear;  apprehension;  dread;  awe. 
'Pope  Urban  dm-st  not  depart  for  doubt.' 
Beniers. 

I  stand  in  doubt  of  you.  Gal.  iv.  20. 

4.  Difficulty  objected  or  proposed  for  solu- 
tion; objection. 

To  every  doubt  your  answer  is  the  same. 

Blackmore. 

6.t  Difficulty;  danger.    'Well  approved  in 
many  a  doubt.'  Spenser. 
Doubtable  (dout'a-bl),  a.     That  may  be 
doubted. 

Doubted  (dout'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Scrupled; 
questioned;  not  certain  or  settled. — 2.  t  Re- 
doubted; redoubtable.    'i>ot(6(e(i  knights.' 

Spenser. 

Doubter  (dout'er),  n.  One  who  doubts;  one 
whose  opinion  is  unsettled;  one  whose  mind 
is  not  convinced. 

Doubtful  (dout'ful),  a.  1.  Not  settled  in 
opinion;  undetermined;  wavering;  hesitat- 
ing :  applied  to  persons;  as,  we  are  doubt- 
ful of  a  fact,  or  of  the  propriety  of  a  mea- 
sure.—2.  Dubious;  ambiguous;  not  clear  in 
its  meaning;  as,  a  doubtful  expression. — 

3.  Admitting  of  doubt;  not  obvious,  clear, 
or  certain;  questionable;  not  decided;  as,  a 
doubtful  case;  a  doubtful  proposition;  it  is 
doubtf  ul  what  will  be  the  event  of  the  war.  — 

4.  Of  uncertain  issue;  hazardous;  precarious. 
'In  such  distresse  and  doubtfull  jeopardy.' 
Spenser. 

We  have  sustained  one  day  in  doubtful  fight. 

Milton. 

5.  Not  secure ;  not  without  suspicion. 

Our  manner  is  always  to  cast  a  doubtful  and  a 
more  suspicious  eye  towards  that  over  which  we 
know  we  have  least  power.  Hooker. 

6.  Not  confident;  not  without  fear;  indi- 
cating doubt. 

With  doubtfztl  feet,  and  wavering  resolution. 

Milton. 

7.  Not  certain  or  defined;  as,  a  doubtful  hue. 
Syn.  Wavering,  hesitating,  undetermined, 
dubious,  uncertain,  equivocal,  ambiguous, 
problematical,  questionable,  precarious, 
hazardous. 

Doubtfully  (dout'ful-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  doubt- 
ful manner;  dubiously;  hesitatingly;  as,  he 
gave  his  assent,  but  doubtfully.— 2.  With 
doubt;  irresolutely. — 3.  Ambiguously;  with 
uncertainty  of  meaning. 

Nor  did  the  goddess  doubtfully  declare.  Dryden. 
4.t  In  a  state  of  dread. 

With  that  she  waked  full  of  fright 

And  doubtf^^lly  dismayed.  Spenser. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note.  not.  move:      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc  abitne;    y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Dough-faceism  (do'fas-izm),  n.  Quality  or 
character  of  a  dough-face ;  liability  to  be 
led  by  one  of  stronger  mind  or  will;  plia- 
bility; facility. 

Dough-kneaded  (do'ned-ed),  a.   Soft;  like 

dough.  Miltim. 
Dough-nut  (do'nut),  n.    [Dough  and  nut.'\ 

A  small  roundish  cake,  made  of  flour,  eggs, 

and  sugar,  moistened  with  milk  and  cooked 

in  lard. 

Bought  (ducht),  pret.  of  dow.  Could;  was 
able.  [Scotch.] 

Do  what  I  doui;ht  to  set  her  free, 

My  Saul  lay  in  the  mire.  Burns. 

Doughtily  (dou'ti-li),  adv.  With  doughti- 
ness. 

Doughtiness (dou'ti-nes),  n.  [See  Doughty.] 
Valour;  bravery. 

Virtue  is  first  of  alt,  what  the  Germans  well  name 
it,  Tit.i^e}id  ( Taugend,  donj.\\\^,  or  Doicght-m^h^), 
courage  and  the  faculty  to  do.  Carlyle. 

Doughtren.t  n.  pi.    Daughters.  Chaucer. 

Doughty  (dou'ti),  a.  [A.  Sa.x.  dohtig,  dyhtig, 
from  dugaii  (Sc.  dow),  to  be  able,  to  be  good 
for,  to  be  of  force  or  power;  Dan.  dygtig, 
G.  tuchtig,  able,  fit.  See  Do,  v.i.]  Brave; 
valiant ;  eminent ;  noble  ;  illustrious ;  as,  a 
doughty  hero.  It  is  now  seldom  used  except 
in  irony  or  burlesque. 

she  smiled  to  see  the  doughfy  hero  slain; 

But  at  her  smile  the  beau  revived  again.  Pope. 

Doughty -handed  (dou'ti-hand-ed),  a. 

Strong-lianded;  powerful.  '  Doughty-handed 

are  you.'  Shale. 
Doughy  (do'i),  a.    Like  dough;  yielding  to 

pressure;  flabby  and  pale.    'The  unbaked 

and  doughy  youth  of  a  nation.'  Shak. 
Douk  (duk).    See  DOOK. 
Doulia  (tlo'li-a),  n.    Same  as  Dulia. 
Doum  Palm  (dbm  pam),  n.    A  palm-tree. 


the  centre  of  the  trunk.    Otherwise  called 
Duramen  (which  see). 
Doura  (do'ra),  n.   A  kind  of  millet.  See 
DURRA. 

Dourlach  (dbrtaih),  n.  [Gael,  dorlach,  a 
<  handful,  a  bundle,  a  quiver.]  A  bundle;  a 
knapsack.    Sir  Walter  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Douroucouli  (do-ro-ko-li),  n.  The  native 
name  of  a  cui-ious  South  American  monkey 
{Nyctipithecus  trivirgatus),  with  large  eyes, 
nocturnal  in  its  habits.  It  takes  refuge 
during  the  day  in  some  dark  place  such  as 
the  hollow  of  a  tree,  where  it  passes  the 
time  in  sleep.  Its  food  is  mostly  of  an  ani- 
mal nature. 

Douse, Dowse (dous),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  doused; 
ppr.  dousing.  [Doubtful,  but  probably  con- 
nected with  douche.  ]  1.  To  thrust  or  plunge 
into  water;  to  immerse;  to  dip. 

I  have  doused  my  carnal  affections  in  all  the  vile- 
ness  o^  the  world.  Hajninond. 

2.  Naut.  to  strike  or  lower  in  haste ;  to 
slacken  siuldenly;  as,  douse  the  top-sail. 
Douse,  Dowse  (dous),  v.i.    To  fall  or  be 
plunged  suddenly  into  water. 

It  is  no  jestintj  trivial  matter 

To  swing  in  air,  or  douse  in  water.  Hitdihyas. 

Douse  (dous),  V.t.  [Corrupted  from  dout.^ 
To  put  out;  to  extinguish.  '  Douse  the  glim. ' 
Sir  W.  Scott.  [Slang,] 

Dousing  -  chock  (dous'ing-chok),  n.  In 
ship-building,  one  of  several  pieces  fayed 
across  the  apron  and  lapped  on  the  knight- 
heads  or  inside  stuff  above  the  upper  deck, 

Doutt  (dout),  u,  t,  [Contr,  for  (Zo  o«l  Comp, 
dojf,  don.]  To  put  out;  to  quench;  to  ex- 
tinguish. 

First  in  the  intellect  it  donts  the  light,  Syhrester. 

The  dram  of  base 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  doiit.  Shak. 


Doubtfulness  (dout'fiil-nes),  n.  1.  A  state  of 
doubt  or  uncertainty  of  mind;  dubiousness; 
suspense;  instability  of  opinion.— 2.  Ambi- 
guity; uncertainty  of  meaning.— 3.  Uncer- 
tainty of  event  or  issue;  uncertainty  of  con- 
dition, 

Doutatingly  (dout'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  doubt- 
ing manner;  dubiously;  without  confidence. 

Doubtlesst  (dout'les),  a.  Free  from  fear  of 
danger;  secure. 

Pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless  and  secure.  Shak. 

Doubtless  (dout'les),  adv.  Without  doubt 
or  question;  unquestionably. 

Doubtless  he  would  have  made  a  noble  knight. 

Shak. 

Doubtlessly  (dout'les-li),  adv.  Unquestion- 
ably. 

Doubtoust  (dout'us),  a.  Doubtful;  of 
doubtful  sense.  '  Scripture  .  .  .  doiibtouse 
and  harde  to  understand.'   Sir  T.  More. 

Douc  (dok),  n.  A  genus  of  catarhine  or  Old 
World  monkeys  (Semnopithecus),  peculiar 
to  South-eastern  Asia  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  dift'ering  from  the  true  monkeys 
in  having  an  additional  small  tubercle  on 
the  last  of  the  inferior  molars,  and  in  their 
long  limbs  and  tails.  The  species  are  re- 
markable for  their  varied  and  brilliant 
colours. 

Douce  (dos),  a.  [Fr.  doux,  from  L.  dulcis, 
sweet. )  Sober;  sedate  ;  not  light  or  frivol- 
ous: applied  both  to  persons  and  animals. 
[Scotch.] 

As  her  intense  quietude  of  bearing  suited  Miss 
Gryce,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  fussed,  and  time 
proved  her  douce  3.nd  not  fashious,  she  became  quite 
a  favourite,  Cornhill  Mag. 

Douced,  t  Doucett  (dbs'ed,  dbs'et),  n.  [From 
Fr.  doucet,  dim.  of  doux,  sweet,]  A  musical 
instrument,  probably  a  dulcimer. 

Doucely  (dbs'li),  adv.  Sedately;  soberly; 
prudently.  [Scotch.] 

Doucely  manage  our  affairs 

In  parliament.  Burns. 

Doucepere.t  «.  [Fr.]  One  of  the  twelve 
peers  \les  douze  pairs)  of  France  renowned 
in  fiction.  '  Looking  like  a  doughty  douce- 
pere.'  Spenser. 

Doucet, t  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  custard.- 2.  The 
testicle  of  a  deer.    Written  also  Dowcet. 

All  the  sweet  morsels,  called  tongue,  ears,  and 
doucets.  B.  Jojisoii. 

3.  See  Douced. 

Douceur  (do'ser),  n.  [Fr.,  from  doux,  L, 
dulcis,  sweet,]  1.  A  present  or  gift;  a  bribe, 

2.  Sweetness  or  mildness  of  manner;  kind- 
ness; gentleness. 

Blame  with  indulgence,  and  correct  with  douceur. 

Chesterjield. 

3.  A  kind  or  agreeable  remark;  a  compli- 
ment. 

Douche  (dosh),  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  doccia,  a  water- 
pipe,  from  a  Latin  Active  verb  ductiare,  a 
freq,  from  duco,  to  conduct,  as  water,]  A 
jet  or  current  of  water  or  vapour  directed 
upon  some  part  of  the  body;  employed  in 
bathing  establisliraents.  When  water  is  ap- 
plied it  is  called  the  liquid  douche,  and 
when  a  current  of  vapour  the  vapour  douche. 
According  to  the  direction  in  which  the  cur- 
rent is  applied  it  is  termed  the  descending, 
the  lateral,  or  the  ascending  douche. 

Doucine (do-sen),  )L  [Fr,]  In  arcA,  a  moiUd- 
ing  concave  above  and  convex  below,  serv- 
ing as  a  cymatium  to  a  delicate  cornice ;  a 
gula, 

Doucker  (duk'er),  n.  [From  douck,  duck,  to 
dive,  ]  A  local  name  for  a  bird  that  dives 
into  the  water,  as  the  members  of  the  genera 
Colynibus  and  Podieeps. 

Dough  (do),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ddg,  ddh,  a  word 
general  in  the  Teut.  languages,  as  D.  deeg, 
Icel.  and  Dan.  deig,  Goth,  daigs,  G.  teig, 
dough ;  allied  are  Goth,  deigan,  to  mould, 
to  form;  Icel.  deig,  damp,  deigia,  to  wet.] 

1.  Paste  of  bread  ;  a  mass  composed  of  flour 
or  meal  moistened  and  kneaded,  ljut  not 
baked.— il/!/caJ-e  is  dough.  See  under  CAKE. 

2.  Anytliing  having  the  appearance  or  con- 
sistency of  dough,  as  potter's  clay,  &c. 

Dough-baked  (do'bakt),  «.  imperfectly 
baked;  unfinished;  not  hardened  to  perfec- 
tion; soft. 

This  botcher  looks  as  if  he  were  dough-baked ;  a 
little  butter  now,  and  I  could  eat  him  like  an  oaten- 
cake.  Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Dough-face  (do'fiis),  n.    A  person  who  is 

pliable,  and,  as  it  were,  easily  moulded. 

[United  States,] 
Dough-faced  (do'f ast),  a.  Cowardly;  weakly 

pliable;  easily  moulded:  said  of  poUtioians. 

[United  States  ] 


Doum  Palm  {Hyphc^}ic  thcbaica). 

Hyphaene  thebaica.  It  is  remarkable,  like 
the  other  species  of  the  genus,  for  having  a 
repeatedly-branched  stem.  Each  branch  ter- 
minates in  a  tuft  of  large  fan-shaped  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  apple;  it 
has  a  fibrous  mealy  rind,  which  tastes  like 
gingerbread  (whence  the  name  gingerbread 
tree  sometimes  applies  to  this  palm),  and  is 
eaten  by  the  poorer  inha1)itants  of  Upper 
Egypt,  where  it  grows.  An  infusion  of  the 
rind  is  also  used  as  a  beverage,  being  cool- 
ing, slightly  aperient,  and  beneficial  in 
fevers.  The  seed  is  horny,  and  is  made  into 
small  ornaments.  Ropes  are  made  of  the 
fibres  of  the  leaf-stalks.  The  doum  palm  is 
a  native  of  Upper  Egypt  and  the  central 
parts  of  Africa,  and  is  so  numerous  in  some 
districts  as  to  form  whole  forests. 
Doup  (doup),  n.  [O.E,  dolp,  a  contr,  of 
dollop,  a  lump,]  Bottom;  buttocks;  butt- 
end;  end,  [Scotch,] 

Dour  (dor),  a.  [Fr.  dur,  hard,  stern,  harsh, 
from  L.  durus,  hard.]  Hard;  inflexible;  ob- 
stinate; bold;  intrepid;  hardy.  [Scotch.] 

He  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din, 
O  Tinkler  Madgie  was  her  mither.  Burns. 

Doura  (db'ra),  n.    In  bot.  heart-wood,  next 


Doutt  (dout),  n.    Doubt;  fear.  Spenser. 
Doutance.t       [Fr.]    Doubt.  Chaucer. 
Doute.t  B, t    [Fr]    To  fear.  Chaucer. 
Doutelies,  t  Douteles,  ^adv.  Without  doubt. 

Chaucer. 

Doutert  (dout'er),  n.  [See  Dout.]  An  ex- 
tinguisher for  candles. 

Doutous.t  a.    Doubtful.  Chaucer. 

Dove(duv),?i,  [A.Sii\x.di'i/a.duje,h-omdufan, 
to  dive,  to  dip,  probably  from  its  habit  of 
ducking  the  head,  or  from  its  manner  of 
flight.  Comi5.  L.  culumha,  a  dove,  with 
Gr.  kolymbos,  a  diver.  Cog.  D.  duif,  Dan. 
due.  Sc.  doo,  G.  taube.]  1.  A  name  some- 
times extended,  as  that  of  pigeon,  to  the 
whole  family  of  Columbidfe,  sometimes 
restricted  to  tlie  genus  Columba  of  mo- 
dern ornithologists.  Audubon  attempts 
to  distinguish  between  the  names  pigeon 
and  dove,  assigning  the  former  to  such  as 
ljuild  their  nests  close  together  on  the  same 
trees,  and  the  latter  to  such  as  build  soli- 
tarily; but  the  distinction  appears  arbitrary 
and  is  contrary  to  British  usage.  The  dif- 
ferent species  which  are  popularly  called 
doves  are  distinguished  by  some  additional 
term  prefixed,  as  ring-dove,  turtle-dove,  &c. 
See  Pigeon. — 2,  A  word  of  endearment  or  an 
emblem  of  innocence. 

Dove-cot,  Dove-cote  (duvTiot),  n.  A  small 
liuilding  or  box,  raised  to  a  considerable 
heigh i,  above  the  ground,  in  which  domestic 
pigeons  breed;  a  house  for  doves. 

Dove-eyed  (duv'id),  a.  Having  eyes  like 
those  of  a  dove;  having  eyes  expressive  of 
meekness,  mildness,  gentleness,  tenderness 
or  affection. 

Dove-kie  (duvTci),  n.  The  name  of  a  web- 
footed  Ijird,  the  black  guillemot  (CriajrrJ/He), 
abounding  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

Dovelet  (duv'let),  n.  A  little  dove;  a  young 
dove. 

Dover  (do'vfer),  v.i.  [Icel.  dofwa,  to  be 
stupid;  daufr,  dull.  See  DowrJ  To  shmi- 
ber;  to  be  in  a  state  betwixt  keeping  and 
waking.  [Scotch.] 

Dover'S-powder  (db'vf rz-pou-der),  n.  [From 
Dr.  Dover,  an  English  physician,  its  inven- 
tor.] A  compoimd  of  ipecacuanha,  opium, 
and  sulphate  of  potash,  employed  as  a  seda- 
tive and  sudorific. 

Dove's-foot  (duvz'fut),  n.  (a)  The  popular 
name  of  Geranium  molle,  a  common  native 
plant,  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  leaf. 
(b)  The  columbine. 

Doveship  (duv'ship),  n.  The  quality  or 
character  of  a  dove;  the  possession  of  dove- 
like qualities,  as  meekness,  gentleness,  inncr- 
cence,  &c.  'Let  our  doveship  approve  itself 
in  meekness  of  suffering."    B2).  Hall. 

Dove-tail  (duv'tal),  n.  In  carp,  the  manner 
of  fastening  boards  and  timbers  together  by 
letting  one  piece,  in  the  form  of  a  dove's 


ch,  c/iain;     ch.  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  go;     J,  job; 


fl,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  si?ifl';     th,  then;  th,  thin;    w,  icig;    wh,  whig;   zh,  aeure. — See  Key. 
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tail  spread  or  wedge  reversed,  into  a  cor- 
responding cavity  in  another,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  drawn  ont.  Tliis  is  tlie  strongest 
of  all  the  fastenings  or  jointings.  Dove- 


I,  Common  Dove-tailing.       2,  Lap  Dove-tailing. 


tails  are  either  exposed  or  concealed;  con- 
cealed dove-tailing  is  of  two  kinds,  lapped 
and  mitred.  —Dove-tail  joint,  in  anat.  the  su- 
ture or  serrated  articulation,  as  of  tlie  bones 
of  the  hea.d.—Dom-tail  moulding,  an  orna- 
ment in  tlie  form  of  dove-tails,  used  in  Nor- 
man architecture.— i)ol)e-^(li^p^a^es,  in  s/h>- 
buildiiiff,  plates  of  metal  let  into  the  Iieel  of 
the  stern-post  and  Iceel  of  a  vessel  to  bind 
them  together.  Similar  plates  are  used  for 
joining  tlie  stern-foot  witli  tlie  fore-end  of 
the  keel.— Dove-tail  saw,  a  saw  used  for 
dove-tailing.  Its  plate  is  about  9  inches 
long,  and  contains  aliout  fifteen  teeth  to 
the  incli;  it  is  stiffened  by  a  rigid  iron  or 
brass  back. 

Dove -tail  (duv'tal),  v.t.  1.  To  unite  by 
tenons  in  form  of  a  pigeon's  tail  spread,  let 
into  a  board  or  timber. — 2.  Fiff.  to  fit  or 
adjust  exactly  and  firmly;  to  adapt,  as  one 
institution  to  another,  so  that  tliey  work 
together  smoothly  and  harmoniously. 

when  any  particular  arrangement  has  been  for  a 
course  of  at^es  adopted,  everything  also  has  been 
adapited  to  it,  and,  as  it  were,  fitted  and  cio-je-tailed 
into  it.  Brougham. 

Dovisllt  (duv'ish),  a.  Like  a  dove;  innocent. 

'  Doi'ish  simplicity.'  Latimer. 
Dow  (dou),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  dugan,  to  be  able.] 

To  be  able;  to  possess  strength;  to  avail;  to 

profit.    [Scotch.  ] 

Bat  facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding 

And  dcwjia  be  disputed.  Burns. 

Dow  (dou),  11.  An  Arab  boat:  more  com- 
monly spelled  Dliow  (which  see). 

Dowt  (dou),  v.t.  [See  Dower.]  To  furnish 
Mith  dower;  to  endow. 

Dow  (dou),  Ji.  A  pigeon;  a  dove.  [Scotch,] 

Furth  flew  the  doiu  at  Noyis  command. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsciy. 

Dowable  (dou'a-bl),  rt.  [See  Dower.]  That 
may  be  endowed;  entitled  to  dower. 

Dowager  (dou'a-jer),  n.  [From  a  Active  form 
dowage,  or  from  O.Fr.  doariere,  the  i  pass- 
ing into  r/.  See  Dower.]  1.  In  taw,  a  widow 
endowed  or  enjoying  a  jointure,  wliether 
derived  from  her  deceased  husband  or  from 
her  dowry  settled  on  herself  after  his  death. 
2.  A  title  given  to  a  widow  to  distin- 
guish her  from  the  wife  of  her  husband's 
heir  bearing  the  same  name:  particularly 
given  to  the  widows  of  princes  and  persons 
of  rank.  The  widow  of  a  king  is  called 
queen  dowager. 

Dowaire.t  n.  [Fr.]  Dower.  Chaucer. 
Dowcet  (dou'set),  n.  See  DoucET,  % 
Dowdy  (dou'di),  n.  [Sc.  dawdle,  O.E.  doiode, 
dowd.  dull,  sluggish,  flat,  dead ;  probably 
allied  to  E.  dawdle  and  L.G.  dbdeln,  to  be 
slow;  and  to  various  other  words,  as  Prov. 
E.  daw,  a  sluggard.  Sc.  dow,  to  fade,  to  doze; 
perhaps  same  root  as  dead.]  An  awkward, 
ill- dressed,  inelegant,  vulgar -looking,  or 
slovenly  woman;  a  trollop. 

Laura  to  his  lady  was  but  a  kitchen-wench;  Dido, 
a  dowdy;  Cleopatra,  a  gipsy.  Shak. 

Dowdy  (dou'di),  a.  Awkward;  slovenly;  ill- 
dressed;  vulgar-looking:  applied  to  females. 
'  The  dowdg  crea- 
ture.'   Gay.  r  -1 

Dowdyish  (dou'di- 
ish),  (1.  Like  a  dow-     /        "  "  \ 

<ly.  /  \ 

Dowel  (dou'el),  n.    I  ^  \ 

[Pr.dottiHe.agrijove   I         "  "  I 

or  socket,  from  L.  V  / 
duco,  ductum,  to  \  / 
lead.]  1.  A  wooden      ^v^' '  ^ 

or  iron  pin  or  tenon  '  

used  in  joining  to-  Barrel.end  in  three  pieces 
gether  two  pieces  of  joined  by  Dowels. 

any  substance.  Si- 
milar and  corresponding  holes  fitting  the 
pin  or  dowel  being  made  in  each  of  the  two 


pieces,  one-half  of  the  pin  is  inserted  into 
the  hole  in  the  one  piece,  and  the  other 
piece  is  then  thrust  home  on  it. — 2.  A  piece 
of  wood  driven  into  a  wall  to  receive  nails 
of  skirtings,  etc. 

Dowel  (dou'el),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  doioelled; 
ppr.  dnwelling.  To  fasten  two  boards  toge- 
getlier  by  pins  inserted  in  the  edges;  as,  a 
cooptT  liiiii'fh  i)ieces  for  the  head  of  a  cask. 

Dowel-joint  (ili)u'el-joint),  n.  A  joint  made 
by  means  of  a  dowel  or  dowels. 

Dowel-pin  (dou'el-pin),  n.  A  pin  inserted  in 
the  edges  of  boards  to  fasten  them  together. 

Dower  (dou'er),  n.  [Fr.  douaire;  L.L  dota- 
rium,  from  L.  doto,  dotatum,  to  endow, 
portion— (ios,  dotis,  a  dower  ]  1.  That  with 
which  one  is  endowed;  endowment;  gift. 

Sweet  Highland  girl !  a  very  shower 

Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  doiuer.  ll'crds^vorih. 

2.  The  right  which  a  wife  has  in  the  third 
part  of  the  real  estate  of  which  her  husband 
died  possessed,  which  she  holds  from  and 
after  his  death,  for  her  life,  whether  she  has 
had  issue  or  not.— 3.  The  property  which 
a  woman  brings  to  her  husband  in  marriage. 

Dower  (dou'er),  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  dower 
or  a  portion ;  to  endow.  '  Dowered  with  our 
curse.'  Shale. 

Dowerless(dnu'er-les),o.  Destitute  of  dower; 
having  no  ijnrtion  or  fortune. 

Dowery  (dou'i  r-i),  n.    Same  as  Dowry. 

Dowf,  Dolf  (douf,  dolf),  a.  [Icel.  daufr, 
dull,  flat,  dnfi,  torpor;  root  in  Sc.  dow,  to 
fade  or  wither,  to  doze.  Akin  deaf;  Sc.  dover, 
to  slumber.  ]  1.  Dull;  flat;  denoting  a  defect 
of  spirit  or  animation,  and  also  of  courage; 
melancholy ;  gloomy ;  inactive ;  lethargic ; 
pithless ;  wanting  force ;  silly ;  frivolous. 
[Scotch.] 

They're  (Italian  lays)  do-wfand  dowie  at  the  best, 

Doiijf  and  dowie,  (/t77y/and  dowie. 
They're  dowf  and  dowie  at  the  best, 

Wi'  a'  their  variorum.  J.  Skinner. 

2.  Dull;  hollow;  as,  affou/sound. 
Dowie  (dou'i),  a.   Dull ;  melancholy;  in  bad 

health ;  in  bad  tune.  '  The  dowie  dens  o' 
Yarrow. '  Border  ballad.  See  extract  under 
Dowf.  [Scotch.  ] 

Dowlas  (dou'las),  11.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  A 
kind  of  coarse  linen  cloth. 

Dowie,  Dowl  (doul),  n.  [0.  Fr.  douille,  doille, 
soft,  L.  diictilis,  from  duco  to  lead  or  draw.] 
One  of  the  filaments  which  make  up  the 
blade  of  a  feather;  a  fibre  of  down;  down. 

No  feather  or  do^ule  of  a  feather  but  was  heavy 
enough  for  him.  De  Qui?icey. 

There  is  a  certain  shell-fish  in  the  sea  .  .  .  that 
bears  a  mossy  doioU  or  wool,  whereof  cloth  was  spun. 

Hist,  of  Man.  Arts,  1661. 

Down  (doun),  n.  [Same  word  as  G.  daune, 
Icel.  dim,  Dan.  duun— the  softest  kind  of 
feathers,  down.  The  word  is  connected  by 
Grimm  with  G.  dehnen,  in  the  sense  of  to 
swell  up,  and  diinn,  thin.]  1.  The  fine  soft 
covering  of  fowls  under  the  feathers,  par- 
ticularly on  tlie  breasts  of  water-fowl,  as  the 
duck  and  swan.  The  eider  duck  yelds  the 
best  kind. — 2.  The  soft  hair  of  the  human 
face  when  beginning  to  appear. 
The  first  do7vn  begins  to  shade  his  face.  Drydeii. 

3.  The  pubescence  of  plants,  a  fine  hairy 
substance ;  the  pappus  or  little  crown  of 
certain  seeds  of  plants;  a  fine  feathery  or 
hairy  substance  by  which  seeds  are  con- 
veyed to  a  distance  by  the  wind,  as  in  dan- 
delion and  thistle. — i.  A  place,  usually  with 
the  Idea  of  softness,  where  one  finds  rest; 
anything  tliat  soothes  or  mollifies. 

Thou  bosom  softness;  down  of  all  my  cares.  Southern. 

Down  (doun),  v.t.  To  cover,  stuff,  or  line 
with  down. 

Down,  Dune  (doun,  dun),  n.  [A.  Sax.  dAn,  a 
hill;  L.G.  diinen,  Fris.  dunen,  D.  duin,  a 
dune;  O.H.G.  dAn,  ddna,  iiromontory,  Sw. 
dial,  dun,  a  hill.  The  root  appears  to  be 
common  to  the  Teut.  and  Celt,  languages. 
Fr.  dune,  sand-hills  by  the  seaside,  W.  Ir. 
and  Gael,  dun,  a  hill,  hillock.  Comp.  Gr. 
this,  thinos,  a  heap  of  sand  by  the  sea-shore, 
the  shore.]  1.  A  bank  or  elevation  of  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  sea,  or  drifted  by  the  wind 
along  or  near  the  shore.— Downs  or  dunes 
are  low  hills  of  blown  sand  that  skirt  the 
shores  of  Holland,  England,  Spain,  and  other 
countries. — The  term  Downs  is  also  applied 
as  a  proper  name  to  the  roadstead  for  ship- 
ping off  the  east  coast  of  Kent,  between  the 
North  and  South  Forelands. 

All  in  the  Doiuns  the  fleet  was  moored.  Gay. 
2.  A  low  hill;  a  tract  of  naked,  hilly  land, 
used  chiefly  for  pasturing  sheep:  used  espe- 
cially in  the  South  of  England. 


Seven  thousand  broad-tailed  sheep  grazed  on  his 
downs.  Sandys. 

A  hazelwood, 
By  autumn  nutters  haunted,  flourishes 
Green  in  a  cup-like  hollow  of  the  doion.  Tennyson. 

Down(doun).^;f(;p.  [Contr.  for  A.  Sax.  adHne, 
adown,  for  of-dune,  otS  or  down  the  hill. 
See  Down,  a  hill.]  1.  Along  a  descent; 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place;  as,  to  run 
down  a  hill;  to  fall  doion  a  precipice;  to  go 
doivn  the  stairs.— 2.  Toward  the  mouth  of 
a  river,  or  toward  the  place  where  water  is 
discharged  into  the  ocean  or  a  lake;  as,  we 
sail  or  swim  down  a  stream;  we  sail  doum 
the  Thames  from  London  to  tlie  Nore.— 3.  In 
a  direction  from  the  metropolis,  or  centre 
of  government,  of  a  country  to  the  provinces, 
or  from  the  main  terminus  of  a  railway 
and  the  like  to  its  subordinate  stations. 
— Downthe  sound,  in  the  direction  of  the  ebb- 
tide toward  the  sea. — Down  the  country, 
toward  the  sea,  or  toward  the  part  where 
rivers  discharge  their  waters  into  the  ocean. 

Down  (doun),  adv.  1.  In  a  descending  direc- 
tion ;  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  position, 
degree,  or  place  in  a  series;  from  the  metro- 
polis of  a  country  to  the  provinces,  or  from 
the  main  terminus  of  a  railway  lo  the  sub- 
ordinate stations;  as,  he  is  going  down.— 
2.  On  the  ground,  or  at  the  bottom;  as,  he 
is  doion;  hold  him  doicn.  —3.  Fig.  in  a  low  con- 
dition; in  humility,  dejection,  calamity,  ifec. 

I  am  not  now  in  fortune's  power; 

He  that  is  down  can  fall  no  lower.  Htidihras. 

4.  Below  the  horizon;  as,  the  sun  is  down. — 

5.  Into  disrepute  or  disgrace;  as,  a  man  may 
sometimes  preach  doum  error;  he  may  write 
down  himself  or  his  character,  or  run  down 
his  rival;  but  he  can  neither  preach  nor 
write  down  folly,  vice,  or  fashion.  —6.  From 
a  larger  to  a  less  bulk;  as,  to  boil  down,  in 
decoctions  and  culinary  processes. — 7.  From 
former  to  latter  times;  from  a  remoter  or 
higher  antiquity  to  more  recent  times. 

And  lest  I  should  be  wearied,  madam. 
To  cut  things  short,  come  doicn  to  Adam.  Prior. 
8.  At  length;  extended  or  prostrate  on  the 
ground  or  on  any  flat  surface ;  as,  to  lie 
down;  he  is  lying  doim.-d.  Used  elliptically 
and  sometimes  interjectionally  for  go  down, 
come  down,  kneel  down,  etc. ;  as,  down!  dog, 
down!   See  Down,  v.i. 

Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke.  Shak. 
10.  Followed  by  with  ,in  energetic  commands, 
elliptical  for  take  <io\\n,  throw  down,  put 
down;  as,  doim  with  the  sail.  'Down  witli 
the  palace,  fire  it'  Dryden. — Down  in  tlic 
mouth,  dispirited;  dejected.  [Vulgar.] — 
To  be  doion  upon,  or  come  down  upon,  (a)  to 
seize  with  avidity  and  with  rapidity,  as  a 
bird  of  prey  pounces  doicn  upon  its  victim. 
(V)  To  rate  one  soundly;  to  make  a  violent 
attack  upon  a  person  with  the  tongue. 
[Colloq.  ]— To  be  down  at  Iteel,  («)  to  have  the 
back  part  of  the  upper,  or  heel,  turned 
down;  as,  his  shoes  were  down  at  heel.  (6) 
To  have  on  shoes  with  the  heel  turned  down ; 
to  be  slipshod  or  slovenly;  hence,  down-at- 
heel  (as  an  adjective),  wearing  shoes  with 
the  heel  turned  down;  slipshod;  slovenly; 
shabbily  dressed;  seedy;  as,  he  is  very  much 
down-at-heel.  '  To  prowl  about  ...  in  the 
old  slipshod,  purposeless,  down-at-heel  way.' 
Dickens.  —  Up  and  doion,  here  and  there; 
in  a  rambling  manner. — Down  east,  in  or 
into  New  England.    [United  States.] 

Downt  (doun),  a.  1.  Cast  or  directed  down- 
ward; downcast;  dejected;  as,  a  doitid  look. 
2.  Downright;  plain;  positive.  'Her many 
doion  denials.'   Beau.  <t'  Fl. 

Down  (doun),  v.t.  To  cause  to  go  down;  to 
knock  down;  to  overthrow;  to  put  down;  to 
subdue;  to  discourage;  to  dishearten;  to  di- 
spirit.   '  To  doum  proud  hearts. '  Sidney. 

I   remember  how  you  downed  Beauclerck  and 
Hamilton,  the  wits,  once  at  our  house. 

Madanie  U Arblay. 

Down  (doun),  v.i.  To  go  down;  to  descend. 

Probably  it  will  hardly  down  with  anybody  at  first 
hearing.  Locke. 

Down  (doun),  n.  A  downward  fluctuation; 
a  depression;  a  low  state;  as,  ups  and  downs 
of  fortune. 

Downa  (dou'na).    [For  dow  not.]  Cannot. 

S;  e  Dow,  to  be  able._  [Scotch.] 
Down-bear  (doun'bar),  v.t.  To  bear  down; 

to  depress. 

Down-bye  (doun'bi),  adv.  Down  the  way. 
[Scotch.  ] 

Downcast  (doun'kast),  a.   Cast  downward; 
directed  to  the  ground;  dejected;  as,  a.  down- 
cast eye  or  look;  a  downcast  spirit. 
He  saw  her  charming,  but  he  saw  not  half 
The  charms  her  downcast  modesty  concealed. 

Thomson. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abane;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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Downcast  (doun'kast),  n.  1.  In  mining,  the 
ventilating  shaft  down  which  the  air  passes 
in  circulating  through  a  mine. — 2.  A  down- 
ward look, generally  implying saduess.  'That 
downcast  of  thine  eye.'    Beau.  <t  PI. 

Downoasting  (doun'kast-ing),  a.  Casting 
down;  dejecting. 

Downcastness  (dounTcast-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  downcast;  sadness. 
Your  doubts  to  chase,  your  dowitcast)tess  to  cheer. 

D.  M.  Moir. 

Down-draught  ( doun '  draft ),  n.  1.  A 
draught  or  current  of  air  down  a  chimney, 
shaft  of  a  mine,  &c.  — 2.  [pron.  don'draSht.] 
A  burden;  anything  that  draws  one  down, 
especially  in  worldly  circumstances  ;  as,  he 
has  been  a  perfect  down-draught  on  me. 
[Scotch. ] 

Down-easter  (doun-est'er),  n.  A  New  Eng- 
lander.    [United  States.] 

Downed  (donnd),  a.  Covered  or  stuffed  with 
down.  'Tlieir  nest  so  deeply  doiuJied.'  Young. 

Downfall  (doun'fal),  n.  1.  A  falling  down- 
ward.   '  Each  downfall  of  a  flood."  Dry  den. 

2.  t  Wliat  falls  downward;  a  waterfall.  'Those 
cataracts  or  downfalls.'  Holland.  —  3. t  A 
precipice.  Holland. — 4.  Sudden  descent  or 
fall  from  a  position  of  power,  honour, 
wealth,  fame,  or  the  like;  loss  of  rank, 
leputation,  or  fortune;  loss  of  office;  ruin; 
destruction;  as,  the  downfall  of  a  city;  the 
downfall  of  pride  or  glory,  and  of  distin- 
guished characters ;  the  downfall  of  my 
hopes;  the  downfall  of  the  ministry. — 
5.  Waning  or  decay. 

'Tween  the  spring  and  dowiifciU  of  the  Hght. 

Temtysoii. 

Downfallen  (doiin'faln),  a.  Fallen;  ruined. 
'  Downf alien  clift's.'  Carew.  '  Downf alien 
Mortimer. '  Shak. 

Downgjrvedt  (doun'jivd),  a.  Hanging  down 
like  the  loose  links  of  fetters. 

His  stockings  foul'd, 
Ungarter'd,  and  doTvii-gyved  to  his  ankle.  Shak. 

Down-haul  (douuTial),  v.t.  Naut.  to  pull 
down. 

Down-haul.Down-haulerCdounTial.doun'- 

hal-er),  n.  Naut.  a  rope  passing  along  a  stay, 
through  the  cringles  of  the  stay-sail  or  jib, 
and  made  fast  to  the  upper  corner  of  the 
sail,  to  haul  it  down. 

Down-hawl  (doun'hal),  v.  and  n.    Same  as 

Down-haul. 

Downhearted  (doun'hart-ed),  a.  Dejected 
in  spirits. 

Downhill  (doun'hil),  n.  Declivity;  descent; 
slope.  'And  though 'tis  doit')i/uH all.'  Dryden. 

Downhill  (doun'hil),  a.  Sloping  downwards; 
descending ;  sloping.  'A  downhill  green- 
sward.' Congreve. 

Downiness  (doun'i-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  downy. — 2.  Knowingness;  cunning- 
ness;  artfulness;  cuteness.  [Slang.] 

Down-line  (doun'Iin),  n.  The  line  of  a  rail- 
way leading  from  the  capital,  or  other  im- 
portant centre,  to  the  provinces;  as,  the 
down-line  to  the  north. 

Downlooked(doun'lukt),  a.  Having  a  down- 
cast countenance;  dejected;  gloomy;  sullen. 
'Jealousy  .  .  .  downloolced.'  Dryden. 

Downlying  (doun'li-ing),  n.  1.  The  time  of 
retiring  to  rest;  time  of  repose.— 2.  The 
time  at  which  a  mother  is  to  give  birth  to 
a  child;  childbh'th;  as,  she's  at  the  down- 
lying.  [Scotch.] 

Downlying  (doun'li-ing),  a.  About  to  lie 
down  or  Ije  in  travail  of  childbirth. 

Downright  (doun'rit),  adv.  1.  Right  down; 
straight  down;  perpendicularly.  'A  giant 
cleft  downright.'  Hudibras. — 2.  In  plain 
terms ;  without  ceremony  or  circumlocu- 
tion. 

We  shall  chide  do-wnright.  Shak. 

3.  Completely;  thoroughly;  undoubtedly;  as, 
he  is  downright  mad. — 4.  Forthwith;  with- 
out delay;  at  once. 

This  paper  put  Mrs.  Bull  in  such  a  passion,  that 
she  fell  do-iVjtright  into  a  fit.  Arbitthtiot. 

Downright  (doun'rit),  a.  1.  Directed  straight 
or  right  down;  coming  down  perpendicu- 
larly. 

I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow.  Shak. 

2.  Directly  to  the  point;  plain;  open;  artless; 
undisguised;  mere;  sheer;  as,  downright  non- 
sense; downright  falsehood. 

I  would  rather  have  a  plain  downright  wisdom, 
than  a  foolish  and  affected  eloquence.     B.  Jonsoii. 

It  is  dow7iright  madness  to  strike  where  we  have 
no  power  to  hurt.  L'Estrange. 

3.  Plain  ;  artless ;  unceremonious ;  blunt ; 
as,  he  spoke  in  his  downright  way.  'Rever- 
end Cranmer,  learned  Ridley,  downright 
Latimer,  zealous  Bradford,  patient  Hooper. ' 
Fuller. 


Downrightly  (doun'rit-li),  adv.  Plainly;  in 
plain  terms;  Ijluntly. 

Downrightness  (doun'rit-nes),  n.  Honest 

or  plain  dealing. 
Down-rush  (doun'rush),  n.    A  rush  down- 
ward or  towards  a  centre,  or  from  the  ex- 
terior to  the  interior  of  a  body. 
Spots  (in  the  sun)  are  due  to  dowji-ntshes  of  gases. 

Pop.  Ency. 

Downsett  (doun-sef),  a,.   See  Dancette. 
Down-share  (doun'shar),  n.    In  agri.  a 

breast-plough  employed  to  pare  off  the  turf 

on  downs. 

Down-sitting  (doun'sit-ing),  n.    The  act  of 
sitting  down;  repose;  a  resting. 
Thou  knowest  my  down-sitting  and  mine  up-rising. 

Ps.  CXXXix.  2. 

Down-stairs  (doun'starz),  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  lower  fiat;  as,  down-stairs  po- 
litics. 

Down-stairs  (doun'starz),  adv.  Down  the 
stairs;  below;  to  or  in  a  lower  flat;  as,  he 
went,  or  is,  down-stairs. 

Downsteepyt  (doun'step-i),  a.  Having  a 
great  declivity.  '  A  craggy  and  downsteepy 
rock.'  Florio. 

Down-stroke  (doun'strok),  n.  1.  A  down- 
ward stroke  or  blow.— 2.  In  penmanship,  a 
line  drawn  downward;  hence,  a  thick  stroke. 

Down-train  (doun'tran),  n.  A  train  pro- 
ceeding from  the  capital,  or  other  important 
centre,  to  the  provinces;  as,  the  down-train 
to  Edinburgh. 

Down-trodden,  Down-trod  (doun'trod-n, 

doun'trod),  a.  Trodden  down ;  trampled 
upon;  tyrannized  over.  'The  down-trodden 
vassals  of  perdition.'  Hilton. 
Downward,  Downwards(doun'werd,  doun'- 
werdz),arfi'.  [X.Hax.  duneweard.  See  DOWN, 
prep.,  and  Ward.]  1.  From  a  higher  place 
to  a  lower;  in  a  descending  course,  whether 
directly  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth  or 
not;  as,  to  tend  downward;  to  move  or  roll 
downward;  to  look  dowmoard;  to  take  root 
downward. — 2.  In  a  course  or  direction  from 
a  head,  spring,  origin,  or  source;  as,  water 
flows  downward  toward  the  sea;  we  sailed 
downward  on  the  stream. — 3.  In  a  course  of 
lineal  descent  from  an  ancestor,  considered 
as  a  head,  or  from  an  earlier  to  a  later  period 
of  time;  as,  to  trace  successive  generations 
downward  from  Adam  or  Abraham. 

A  ring  the  count  does  wear. 
That  downward  hath  descended  in  his  house.  Shak. 

4.  In  the  course  of  falling  or  descending  from 
elevation  or  distinction.— 5.  In  the  lower 
parts;  as  regards  the  lower  parts  or  extre- 
mities. 

Dagon  his  name,  sea-monster,  upward  man. 
And  downward  fish.  Milton. 

Downward  (doun'wferd),  a.  1.  Moving  or 
extending  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place, 
as  on  a  slope  or  declivity,  or  in  the  open  air; 
tending  toward  the  earth  or  its  centre;  as, 
a  downward  course. 

With  doivnward  force. 
That  drove  the  sand  along,  he  took  his  way. 

Dryden. 

2. Bending;  arching.  ' The downwardheaven. ' 
Dryden. — 3.  Descending  from  a  head,  origin, 
or  source;  as,  a  downward  line  of  descent. — 

4.  Tending  to  a  lower  condition  or  state ; 
depressed;  dejected. 

At  the  lowest  of  my  downward  thoughts  I  pulled 
up  my  heart.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

5.  Grovelling;  stooping  to  baseness.  'A 
downward  appetite.'  Dryden. 

Downweed  (doun'wed),  m.  Cottonweed. 

Downy  (doun'i),  a.  [See  Down.]  1.  Covered 
with  down  or  nap ;  as,  a  downy  feather; 
downy  wings. — 2.  Covered  with  pubescence 
or  soft  hairs,  as  a  plant.  '  Plants  that  .  .  . 
have  downy  or  velvet  rind  upon  their  leaves.' 
Bacon. — 3.  Made  of  down  or  soft  feathers. 
'Her  doiod!/ pillow.'  Pope.—i.  Soft,  calm, 
soothing.  '  Z>ou)m/ sleep. '  Shak. — 5.  Resem- 
bling down.— 6.  Knowing;  cunning;  as,  a 
downy  cove.  [Slang.] 

Dowry  (dou'ri),  n.  [See  Dower.]  1.  The 
money,  goods,  or  estate  which  a  woman 
brings  to  her  husband  in  marriage;  the  por- 
tion given  with  a  wife ;  dower. 

I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this  device,  .  .  . 
and  ask  no  other  do-wry  with  her  but  such  another 
jest.  Shak. 

2.  The  reward  paid  for  a  wife. 

Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift. 

Gen.  xxxiv.  12. 

3.  A  fortune  given;  a  gift. 

Dowset  (dous),  v.t.    To  strike  on  the  face. 
Dowse  (dous),  n.  A  slap  on  the  face.  [Vul- 
gar.] 

Humph  1  that's  another  dowse  for  the  Baronet!  I 
must  get  the  old  wom<an  away.  Colman. 


Dowse  (dous),  K.t.  and  i.    To  immerse  or  be 

innnersed.    See  DOUSE. 
Dowsett  (dou'set),  n.    Same  as  Doucet. 
Dowsing-chock  (dous'ing-chok),  ii.  Same 

as  Dousing-chock. 
Dowstt  (doust),  n.    A  stroke. 

How  sweetly  does  this  fellow  take  his  dowst. 

Bean.  &■  Ft. 

Doxological  (doks-o-loj'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining 

t(]  doxolijgy;  giving  praise  to  God. 
Doxologize  (doks-ol'o-jiz),i).i.  To  give  glory 

to  God,  as  in  dnxology. 
Doxology  (doks-ol'o-ji),  n.    [Gr.  doxologia, 
a  praising— (ioxa,  praise,  glory,  and  legO,  to 
speak.]    In  Christian  worship,  a  hymn  in 
praise  of  the  Almighty;  a  particular  form 
of  giving  glory  to  God,  arranged  so  as  to  be 
sung  or  chanted. 
Doxy(doks'i),)i.  [Perhaps  from  duck,  through 
the  pet  name  ducky,  with  s  euphonic  or 
diminutive,  as  in  tricksy,  idleshy,  riideshy. 
But  comp.  G.  docke,  Sw.  docka,  a  doll,  a  play- 
thing. ]  A  mistress;  a  paramour;  a  prostitute. 
Doxy,  Moll,  what's  that?  .  .  .  His  wench. 

The  Roaring  Girl. 
Doyley  (doi'li),  n.    Same  as  Doily. 
Doyltjt  Doiltt  (doilt),  a.   Stupid;  confused; 
crazed.  [Scotch.] 

Wae  worth  that  brandy,  burning  trash  !  .  . 

Twins  monie  a  poor,  doylt,  drucken  hash, 

O'  half  his  days.  Bnrns. 

Doze  (doz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  dozed;  ppr.  doz- 
ing. [Of  same  origin  as  Dan.  dose,  to  make 
dull  or  heavy,  to  doze ;  dos,  drowsiness,  G. 
doseln,  doseln,  to  dose;  Bavarian  dosen,  to 
slumber.  No  doubt  akin  to  dizzy  and  to 
daze.]   1.  To  slumber;  to  sleep  lightly. 

If  he  happened  to  doze  a  little,  the  jolly  cobbler 
waked  him.  V Bstran.ge. 

2.  To  live  in  a  state  of  drowsiness;  to  be 
dull  or  half  asleep;  as,  to  doze  over  a  work. 

Chiefless  armies  dozed  out  the  campaign.  Pope. 
Doze  (doz),  V.  t.  1.  To  pass  or  spend  in  drow- 
siness; as,  to  doze  away  one's  time, — 2.  To 
make  dull;  to  stupefy.  'Dozed  with  his 
fumes.'  Dryden.  ' Dozed  v/ith  much  wovk.' 
Pepys. 

Doze  (doz),  n.    A  light  sleep ;  a  slumber. 

To  bed,  where  half  in  doze  I  seein'd 
To  float  about.  Tentiyson. 

Dozen  (du'zn),  n.  [Fr.  douzaiite,  from  doiize, 
twelve,  from  L.  duodecim—duo,  two,  and 
decent,  ten.  ]  1.  A  collection  of  twelve  things 
of  a  like  kind,  or  regarded  as  forming  an 
aggregate  for  the  time  being :  used  with  or 
without  of;  as,  a  dozen  eggs,  or  a  dozen  of 
eggs;  twelve  dozen  gloves.— 2.  An  indefinite 
or  round  number  comprising  more  or  less 
than  twelve  units,  as  the  case  may  be;  as,  I 
have  a  dozen  things  to  attend  to  all  at  once, 
where  dozen  means  simply  a  great  many. 

Dozenth  (du'znth),  a.    Twelfth.  [Rare.] 

Dozer  (doz'er),  n.  One  that  dozes  or  slum- 
bers; one  who  is  slow  and  vacillating  as  if 
he  were  not  fully  awake.  'Calm,  even-tem- 
pered dozers  through  life. '   J.  Baillie. 

Doziness  (doz'i-nes),  n.  [From  dozy.  ]  Drow- 
siness; heaviness;  inclination  to  sleep. 

Dozy  (doz'i),  ct.  [See  Doze.]  Drowsy;  heavy; 
inclined  to  sleep;  sleepy;  sluggish. 

The  yawning  youth,  scarce  half  awake. 

His  lazy  limbs  and  dozy  head  essays  to  raise. 

Dryden. 

Drab  (di-ab),  n.  [A  Celtic  word:  Ir.  drabhog, 
a  slut,  also  dregs,  lees,  from  drab,  a  spot,  a 
stain;  Gael,  drabach,  dirty,  slovenly;  drahag, 
a  dirty  woman,  a  drab.  Closely  akin  to 
draff.]   1.  A  strumpet;  a  prostitute. 

If  your  worship  will  take  order  for  the  drabs  and 
the  knaves  you  need  not  to  fear  the  bawds.  Shak. 

2.  A  low,  sluttish  woman ;  a  slattern.  — 

3.  A  kind  of  wooden  box  used  in  salt-works 
for  holding  the  salt  when  taken  out  of  the 
boiling-pans.  Its  bottom  is  shelving  or  in- 
clining, that  the  water  may  diKin  off. 

Drab  (drab),  v.i.  To  associate  with  strum- 
pets. 

O,  he's  the  most  courteous  physician. 

You  may  drink  or  drab  in's  company  freely. 

Bean.  Fl. 

Drab  (drab),  n.  [Fr.  drai),  cloth;  L.L.  drap- 
pus,  from  a  Teut.  root  seen  in  E.  trappings, 
horse  furniture,  probably  akin  to  G.  derb, 
firm,  close  ]  1.  A  thick  woollen  cloth  of  a 
dun  or  dull-brown  colour.— 2.  A  dull  brown- 
ish-yellow colour. 

Drab  (drab),  a.  Being  of  a  dun  colour,  like 
the  cloth  so  called. 

Draba  (dra'ba),  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Crucifera;,  consisting  of  herbaceous 
perennials.  They  are  usually  small  hoary 
plants,  with  small  white  or  yellow  fiowers, 
found  in  cold  and  mountain  regions,  and 
especially  abundant  in  the  north  polar  dis- 
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tricts.  There  are  about  100  species,  Ave 
being  found  in  Britain,  of  wliicli  tlie  best 
Icnown  is  D.  verna,  or  early  wliitlow-grass, 
which  grows  on  old  walls  and  dry  banks. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  smallest  of  our 
flowering  plants. 

Drabber  (dral/er),  n.  One  who  keeps  com- 
pany with  drabs. 

Drabbets  (drab'ets),  )i.  A  coarse  linen  fabric 
or  duck  made  at  Barnsley. 

Drabbing  (drali'mg),  n.  The  practice  of 
assDriatiiii;  witli  strumpets  or  drabs.  'Dnm- 
krmiess  and  dnthhiag.'   Beau,  ct  Fl. 

Drabbish  (drab'isli),  a.  Having  the  quality 
of  a  drab ;  sluttish.  '  The  dmbbish  sorceress. ' 
Drant. 

Drabbisll  (drab'ish),  a.  Somewhat  of  the 
culnur  of  drab. 

Drabble  (drab'bl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  drabbled; 
pjir.  drithhiiiig.  [Freq.  formed  from  a  hypo- 
tlii'tical  transitive  verb  to  drab,  to  befoul 
witli  dregs,  to  dirty.  See  Drab,  a  slut.] 
To  draggle;  to  make  dirty,  as  l)y  drawing  in 
mud  and  water ;  to  wet  and  Ijefoul ;  as,  to 
drabble  a  gown  or  cloak.  [Old  and  provincial 
English.] 

Drabble  (Tlrab'bl),  v.i.  To  fish  for  barbels 
with  a  rod  and  long  line  passed  through  a 
piece  of  lead. 

Drabbler,  Drabler  (drab'ler),  n.  Naut.  in 
sloops  and  schooners,  a  small  additional  sail, 
sometimes  laced  to  the  bottom  of  a  bonnet 
(which  is  itself  an  additional  sail)  on  a  square 
sail,  to  give  it  a  greater  depth  or  more  drop. 

Dracsena  (dra-se'na),  n.  [Or.  drakaina,  a 
female  dragon.]   A  genus  of  endogenous. 


Dragon's-blood  Tree  {Dracizna  Draco). 


evergreen  trees,  nat.  order  Liliacese,  remark- 
able for  their  elegant  paim-like  appearance. 
As  formerly  constituted  the  genus  contained 
thirty-six  species,  but,  as  remodelled  by  Dr. 
Planchon,  it  includes  only  tlie  dragon-tree 
of  Tenerifte  {D.  Draco),  ctdebrated  for  pro- 
ducing the  resin  called  dragon's-blood,  and 
for  the  age  and  immense  proportions  of  an 
individual  at  Orotava  in  Teneriffe,  totally 
destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  1867,  which  was 
48  feet  in  circumference,  and  70  feet  high. 
It  was  hollow  inside  and  ascended  by  a 
staircase.  It  was  of  the  same  circumference 
in  1402. 

Dracanttl  (dra'kanth),  n.  [See  Tr AG ACANth  .  ] 
A  gum;  called  also  Gum-tragacanth.  See 
Th,a.gacanth. 

Draclini  (dram),  n.  Same  as  Drachma  and 
Dram  (wliich  see). 

Drachma (drak'ma),n.  [L.  ,from  Gr.  drachme, 
a  drachm,  from  drassoynai,  to  grasp  with 
tlie  hand.  Lit.  as  much  as  one  can  Ixold  in 
tlie  ha7id.  Dram  is  tlie  same  word  under 
another  form.]  1.  A  Grecian  coin,  having  a 
different  value  in  different  states  at  different 
times.  The  average  value  of  tlie  Attic 
drachma  was  9.^d.— 2.  A  weight  among  the 
Greeks  of  about  2  dwt.  7  grains  troy. 

Dracina,  Dracine  (dra-si'na,  dra'sin),  n.  A 
name  given  to  the  red  colouring  matter  of 
the  resinous  suljstance  called  dragon's  blood, 
much  used  to  colour  varnishes.  Called  also 
Draconiiic. 

Draco (dra'ko), ?i.  [See Dragon.]  l.luastron. 
tlie  Dragon,  a  constellation  of  the  northern 
liemispliere,  containing,  according  to  Flam- 
steed,  eighty  stars.  The  star  y  Draconis  i^ 
celebrated  as  tlie  one  used  in  determining 
the  coefficient  of  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars. 
2.  A  luminous  exhalation  from  marshy 
grounds.— 3.  A  genus  of  reptiles.  See  Dra- 
gon. 


Dracocephalum  (dra-ko-sef'a-lum),  n.  [Gr. 
dralcOn,  a  dragon,  and  kephale,  the  head,  in 
reference  to  the  gaping  flower.]  Dragon's 
head;  a  genus  of  odoriferous  annual  and 
perennial  lierbs,  nat.  order  Labiata;,  mostly 
found  in  the  north  of  Asia,  Europe,  and 
America.  The  best  known  and  most  gener- 
ally cultivated  species  is  the  D.  canariense, 
or  canary  balm  of  Gilead. 

Draconic  (dra-kon'ik),  a.  1.  Relating  to 
Draco,  the  Athenian  lawgiver;  hence  (ap- 
plied to  laws),  extremely  severe;  sanguinary. 
2.  Relating  to  the  constellation  Draco. 

Draconine  (dra-kon'in),  n.    See  DRACINA, 

Dracontict  (dra-kon'tik),  a.  [From  L.  capitt 
dracoais,  the  dragon's  head,  a  name  anciently 
given  to  one  of  the  nodes  of  the  lunar  orbit.] 
In  astron.  belonging  to  that  space  of  time 
in  wliich  the  moon  performs  one  entire 
revolution. 

Dracontine  (dra-kon'tin),  a.  Belonging  to 
a  dragon. 

Dracontium  (dra-kon'shi-um),  n.  [Gr.  dra- 
kon,  drakontos,  a  dragon,  from  the  spots  or 
streaks  of  the  plant  resembling  those  of  a 
serpent.  See  Dragon.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Orontiacete.  They  are  natives  of 
tropical  countries.  The  plants  have  fleshy 
rhizomes,  pedate  leaves,  and  vei'y  fetid 
flowers  in  a  spadix  covered  with  a  hooded 
spathe. 

Dracunculus  (dra-kun'kii-lus),  n.  [L.,  dim. 
of  draco,  a  serpent,  a  dragon.]  1.  A  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  order  Aracese,  with  a  long 
stalk,  spotted  like  a  serpent's  belly,  and 
pedate  leaves.  They  are  natives  of  South 
Europe.  D.  vulgaris  (green  dragon)  is  com- 
mon in  our  gardens.  Its  flowers  are  black, 
very  fetid,  and  give  out  exlialations  which 
produce  headache,  giddiness,  and  vomiting. 
2.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Callionymus;  the  drago- 
net.— 3.  The  Filaria  medinensis,  or  guinea- 
worm,  found  on  tlie  Guinea  coast  and  in  tro- 
pical climates,  which  insinuates  itself  under 
the  skin  of  the  legs  of  man,  causing  a  sup- 
purating sore.  The  worm  is  extracted  by 
slowly  and  carefully  coiling  it  round  some 
solid  object. 

Dradt  (drad),  a.  Dreaded;  terrible.  [See 
Dread.]  This  was  also  tlie  old  pret.  of 
dread. 

Beloved  and  drad  .  .  . 

Botti  of  his  lordes.  and  of  his  commune.  Chancer. 

Draff  (draf),  n.  [Icel,  draf,  draff,  husks;  D. 
draf,  hog's-wash,  dregs,  also  drab,  dregs, 
Dan.  drav,  dregs,  hog's-wash;  closely  allied 
to  drab,  a  slut.]  Refuse;  lees;  dregs;  the 
wash  given  to  swine;  specifically,  the  refuse 
of  malt  which  has  been  brewed  or  distilled 
from,  given  to  swine  and  cows.  'Eating 
draff  and  husks."  Shak.  'Mere  chaff  and 
drciff  much  better  burnt.'  Tennyson. 

Still  swine  eat  all  the  drajf.  Shak. 

Draffish  t  (draf'ish),  a.  Worthless.  'Draff- 
ish  dcclaratiiins.'  Bale. 

Draffy  (drat'i),  a.  Dreggy;  waste;  worth- 
less. 'The  dregs  and  draffy  part.'  Beau. 
cL-  Fl. 

Draft  (draft),  n.  [A  form  of  draught.  A 
comparison  of  these  two  fovms^draught 
and  (ira/(— illustrates  a  principle  in  lan- 
guage, namely,  that  when,  through  consi- 
derable variation  in  spelling,  forms  origin- 
ally identical  appear  as  different  words, 
different  shades  of  meaning  are  assigned  to 
each.  Comp.  antique  and  antic;  cheque 
and  check;  plain  and  plane;  genteel  and 
gentle;  track  and  tract,  &c.]  1.  The  act  of 
drawing;  as,  this  horse  is  good  for  draft. 
[In  this  sense  generally  written  Draught.] 

2.  A  selection  of  men  or  things  for  a  special 
duty  or  purpose;  specifically,  a  selection  of 
soldiers  from  an  army  or  part  of  an  army, 
or  any  military  post,  to  serve  with  some 
other  body  or  in  another  place ;  or  of  men 
from  various  ships  to  serve  in  another  ship; 
or  of  ships  from  various  squadrons  to  act  on 
a  particular  expedition ;  as,  these  impor- 
tant posts  were  weakened  by  heavy  drafts; 
the  crew  of  the  Trarn'or  was  completed  by 
drafts  from  the  Hector  and  Black  Prince; 
the  squadron  for  the  African  coast  was  com- 
posed of  drafts  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  Channel  fleets. 

Several  of  the  States  had  supplied  the  deficiency  by 
drnfts  to  serve  for  the  year.       y^tdce  Marshail. 

3.  An  order  from  one  man  to  another  direct- 
ing the  payment  of  money;  a  bill  of  ex- 
change. 

I  thought  it  most  prudent  to  defer  the  drafts,  till 
advice  was  received  of  the  progress  of  the  loan. 

Hayiiiltoit. 

i.  The  first  outlines  of  any  writing,  em- 


bodying an  exposition  of  the  purpose,  as 
well  as  of  the  details,  of  the  document. 

In  the  original  dra/f  of  the  instructions  was  a  curi- 
ous paragraph  which,  on  second  thoughts,  it  was 
determined  to  omit.  Macaittay. 

5.  An  allowance  for  waste  of  goods  sold  by 
weight ;  also,  an  allowance  made  at  the  cus- 
tom-house on  excisable  goods.— 6.  A  draw- 
ing of  lines  for  a  plan;  a  figure  described 
on  paper;  delineation;  sketch;  plan  deline- 
ated.— 7.  Depth  of  water  necessary  to  float 
a  ship. — 8.  A  current  of  air.  '  A  strong- 
floored  room,  where  tliere  was  a  .  .  .  strong, 
thorough  draft  of  air.'  Dickens.  [In  the 
three  last  senses  usually  written  Draught.] 
Draft  (draft),  v.  t.  1.  To  draw  an  outline;  to 
delineate. — 2.  To  compose  and  write;  as,  to 
draft  a  memorial  or  a  lease.— 3.  To  draw 
from  a  military  force  or  post,  or  from  any 
company,  collection,  or  society;  to  select; 
to  detach. 

This  Cohen-Caph-El  was  some  royal  seminary  in 
Upper  ligypt,  from  whence  they  drafted  novices  to 
supply  their  colleges  and  temples.     Holweit's  Diet. 

Draft-engine  (draf  t'en-j  in), ».  See  Draught- 
engine. 

Draft-horse  (draf t'hors),  n.  See  Draught- 
horse. 

Draft-ox  (draft'oks),  n.   See  Draught-ox. 

Draftsman  (draf  ts'man),  n.  One  who  draws 
plans  or  designs.    See  Draughtsman. 

Draftyt  (drafti),  a.  Drafliy;  of  no  more 
value  than  draff.  Chaucer. 

Drag  ( drag ),v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dragged ;  ppr. 
dragging.  [A.  Sax.  dragan,  to  drag,  to  draw, 
to  bear;  cog.  Icel.  draga,  to  drag,  to  carry; 
Goth,  dragan,  to  draw,  to  cari'y;"D.  dragen, 
G.  tragen,  to  carry,  to  bear.  Some  connect 
it  with  L.  traho,  to  draw,  but  this  is  doubt- 
ful (as  Latin  t  by  Grimm's  Law  =  English  th). 
Draw  is  another  form  of  the  same  word, 
draggle  is  a  dim.  form,  and  drawl,  dray, 
dredge,  drain  are  more  or  less  closely  akin.  ] 

1.  To  pull;  to  haul;  to  draw  along  the  ground 
by  main  force:  applied  particularly  to  draw- 
ing heavy  bodies  with  labour  along  the 
ground  or  other  sm-face;  as,  to  drag  stone 
or  timber;  to  drag  a  net  in  fishing.  John 
xxi.  8.-2.  To  break,  as  land,  by  drawing  a 
drag  or  harrow  over  it;  to  harrow.  [United 
States.]— 3.  To  draw  along  slowly  or  heavily, 
as  anything  burdensome  or  troublesome ; 
hence,  to  pass  in  pain  or  with  difficulty. 
'  Have  dragged  a  lingering  life.'  Dryden. — 

4.  To  draw  along  in  contempt  as  unworthy 
to  be  carried. 

He  dra^s  me  at  his  chariot-wheels.  StiUin^fleet. 

5.  To  search  with  a  hooked  instrument  a 
river,  pond,  <fec.,  for  drowned  persons,  &c. 
Hence— 6.  Fig.  to  search  painfully  or  care- 
fully. 

While  I  dragg'd  ray  brains  for  such  a  song. 

Temtyson. 

— To  drag  the  anchor  {nant.),  to  draw  or 
trail  it  along  the  bottom  when  loosened,  or 
when  the  anchor  will  not  hold :  said  of  a 
ship. 

Drag  (drag),  v.i.  1.  To  be  drawn  along  or 
trail  on  the  ground,  as  a  dress;  to  be  moved 
onward  along  the  ground  or  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  as  an  anchor  that  does  not  hold. — 

2.  To  fish  with  a  drag ;  as,  they  have  been 
dragging  for  fish  all  day,  with  little  success. 

3.  To  move  or  proceed  heavily,  laboriously, 
or  slowly;  to  move  on  lingeringly  or  with 
effort;  as,  this  business  drags. 

As  one  .  .  .  that  sees  a  great  black  cloud 
Drag  inward  from  the  deeps.  Tennyson. 
The  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out  the 
sun.  Byron. 

Drag  (drag),  n.  1.  Something  to  be  dragged 
along  tlie  ground ;  as,  (a)  a  net  or  a  kind  of 
grapnel  for  recovering'the  bodies  of  drowned 
persons  by  dragging.  (6)  An  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  a  frame  of  iron  with  a  bag-net  at- 
tached, used  to  recover  articles  lost  in  the 
watei',  or  to  dredge  up  oysters,  Ac,  from 
the  bottom.  Called  also  a  Drag-net.  —2.  A 
particular  kind  of  heavy  harrow,  for  break- 
ing up  ground.— 3.  A  long  coach  or  carriage, 
generally  drawn  by  four  horses;  it  is  uncov- 
ered and  seated  round  the  sides.— 4.  An  ap- 
paratus for  retarding  or  stopping  the  rota- 
tion of  one  wheel,  or  of  several  wheels  of  a 
carriage,  in  descending  hills,  slopes,  &c.  See 
Skid.— 5.  Saut.  a  kind  of  floating  anchor, 
usually  of  spars  and  sails,  to  keep  a  ship's 
head  to  the  wind  or  diminish  leeway.  — 

6.  Somethinn-  attached  to  a  moving  body 
which  retards  its  progress,  as  a  boat  in  tow 
of  a  ship,  and  the  like;  hence, _^i7.  a  person 
or  thing  forming  an  obstacle  to  one's  pro- 
gress or  prosperity;  as,  his  brother  has  been 
a  great  drag  upon  him. — 7.  In  masonry,  a 
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thin  plate  of  steel,  indentetl  on  the  edge, 
used  for  finishing  the  th-essing  of  soft  stone 
which  has  no  grit.— 8.  A  rough,  heavy  sled 
for  hauling  stones  oft  a  field  or  to  a  founda- 
tion. [United  States.]— 9.  In  marine  engin. 
the  difference  between  the  speed  of  a  screw- 
ship  under  sail  and  that  of  the  screw,  when 
the  ship  outruns  tlie  latter;  the  difference 
between  the  propulsive  efi'ects  of  tlie  differ- 
ent floats  of  a  paddle-wlieel.— 10.  A  heavy 
motion  indicative  of  some  impediment; 
motion  effected  with  slowness  and  difficulty; 
as,  a  heavy  drag  uphill.  'Had  a  dray  in  his 
walk.'  Hazlitt  — 11.  Tlie  smell  of  a  fox  on 
the  ground;  as,  the  drag  was  taken  up  by 
the  hounds. 

Dragantine  (dra-gan'tin),  n.  A  mucilage 
obtained  from  gum-tragacanth. 

Drag-bar  (drag'bar),  n.  1.  A  strong  iron 
rod,  with  eyeholes  at  each  end,  connecting 
a  locomotive-engine  and  tender  by  means 
of  the  drag-bolt  and  spring;  it  is  also  gener- 
ally attached  to  goods- waggons.  —2.  The  bar 
of  a  drag  for  retarding  or  stopping  the 
wheels  of  carriages  descending  inclines. 

Drag-'bolt  (drag-'bolt),  n.  A  strong  bolt 
coupling  the  drag-bar  of  a  locomotive- 
engine  and  tender  together,  and  removable 
at  pleasure. 

Drag-chain  (drag'ehim),  n.  Tlie  strong  chain 
attached  to  tlie  front  of  the  locomotive-en- 
gine buffer-bar  to  connect  it  with  any  other 
engine  or  tender;  also  the  chain  attached 
to  the  drag-bar  of  goods  waggons. 

Dragges.t /!■.  pZ.  Drugs. 

Full  redy  had  he  his  apothecaries 

To  send  him  dfa^^^es.  Chaucer. 

Draggle  (drag'gl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  draggled; 
ppr.  draggling.  [Dim.  from  drag.  Wedg- 
wood, however,  considers  that  this  is  not 
from  drag,  but  that  it  is  a  form  of  drabble 
(which  see).  ]  To  wet  and  dirty  by  drawing 
on  damp  ground  or  mud,  or  on  wet  grass ; 
to  drabble.  '  With  draggled  nets  down 
hanging  to  the  tide.'  Trench. 

Draggle  (drag'gl),  v.i.  To  be  drawn  on  the 
ground;  to  become  wet  or  dirty  by  being 
drawn  on  the  mud  or  wet  grass. 

Draggle-tail  (drag'gl-tal),  n.    A  slut. 

Draggle-tailed  (drag-'gl-tald),  a.  Untidy; 
draggling  on  the  ground. 

Drag-hook  (drag-'hok),  n.  The  hook  by 
which  locomotive -engines,  tenders,  and 
goods-waggons  are  attached  to  each  other 
by  means  of  the  drag-chain. 

Drag-link  (drag'lingk),  n.  1.  In  marine 
engines,  a  link  for  connecting  the  crank  of 
the  main-shaft  with  that  of  the  inner  paddle 
shaft.— 2.  A  drag-bar  (which  see). 

Dragman  (drag'man),  n.  A  fisherman  that 
uses  a  drag-net.  '  The  dragmen  of  Severn.' 
Hale. 

Drag-net  (drag'net),  n.  A  net  to  be  drawn 
on  the  bottom  of  a  river  or  pond  for  taking 
fish.    See  Drag,  n.  1. 

Dragoman,  Drogman  (dra'go-man,  drog'- 
nian),  n.  [A  word  which  in  the  same  or 
similar  forms  has  entered  other  modern 
languages,  from  Ar.  tarjumun,  an  inter- 
preter, from  tar  jama,  to  interpret;  dial. 
targein,  to  interpret.  Spelled  also  drugger- 
man,  truchman,  &c.  See  TRUCKMAN  and 
TARGUM.j  An  interpreter;  an  interpreter 
and  traveller's  guide  or  agent ;  an  inter- 
preter attached  to  an  embassy  or  a  con- 
sulate: a  term  in  general  use  among  travel- 
lers in  the  Levant  and  other  parts  of  the 
East. 

Drag-otnaiis  in  Syria  are  more  than  mere  interpre- 
ters  ;  they  are  contractors  for  the  management  of 
tours  and  of  caravans,  and  they  relieve  the  traveller 
of  all  the  difficulties  of  preparation  and  of  intercourse 
with  the  natives.    BiEdeker's  Guide  to  Palestine,  &•€. 

Dragon  (dra'gon),  n.  [Fr.  dragon;  L.  draco; 
Gr.  drakon,  from  root  dralc  or  derh  as  in 
derlcomai,  to  see;  Skr.  darf,  to  see.  So  called 
from  its  fiery  eyes.  Dragon  has  entered 
modern  English  from  the  Fr. ,  but  it  occurs 
in  A.  Sax.  in  the  form  draca,  O.E.  drake, 
from  the  Latin]  1.  In  myth,  a  fabulous 
animal,  conceived,  physically,  as  a  sort  of 
winged  crocodile,  with  fiery  eyes,  crested 
head,  and  enormous  claws,  spouting  fire, 
and,  morally,  as  the  embodiment  of  evil, 
of  malicious  watchfulness  and  oppression. 
The  immediate  source  of  the  raediDeval 
conception  is  no  doubt  the  Scriptures,  the 
conception  being  modified,  however,  first 
\>y  the  fact  that  in  Welsh  the  word  dragon 
signifies  a  chief  (so  that  to  kill  a  dragon 
was  the  highest  glory  of  an  English  knigiit), 
and  by  the  accounts  brought  home  by  Cru- 
saders of  the  crocodiles  they  had  seen  in 
Egypt.    The  slaying  of  the  dragon  by  St. 


Dragon. 


George  is  probably  an  allegory  to  express  the 
triumph  of  the  Christian  hero  over  evil.  The 
scriptural  conception  of 
the  dragon  was  probably 
derived  from  Egypt;  the 
Chinese  dragon  is  proba- 
bly an  independent  con- 
ception. In  her.  it  is 
borne  in  shields,  crests, 
and  supporters.  —  2.  A 
genus  of  sauriaiis  (Draco), 
distinguished  from  their 
congeners  in  having  their 
first  six  false  ribs,  instead 
of  hooping  the  abdomen,  extending  outwards 
in  a  nearly  straight  line,  and  sustaining  an 
extension  of  the  skin,  which  forms  a  kind  of 
wing  comparable  to  that  of  the  squirrels,  but 
independent  of  the  four  feet.  This  wing  sus- 
tains the  animal  like  a  parachute  when  it 
leaps  from  branch  to  branch,  but  does  not 
possess  the  faculty  of  beating  the  air,  and 
thus  raising  the  reptile  into  flight  like  a 
bird.  All  the  species  are  small  and  inoffen- 
sive. Draco  volans,  the  best  type  of  the 
genus,  is  about  10  or  12  inches  in  lengtli, 
the  tail  being  extremely  long  in  proportion 
to  the  body,  which  is  not  above  4  inches. 


y.  ,j 

Flying  Dragon  {Draco  volans). 

Species  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  — 3.  A  fiery,  shooting 
meteor,  or  imaginary  serpent. 

Swift,  swift,  ye  dragons  of  tlie  night!  that  dawning 
May  bear  the  raven's  eye.  Shak. 

i.  A  fierce,  violent  person,  male  or  female  ; 
more  generally  now,  a  spiteful,  watchful 
woman ;  a  duenna. 

Peggy  O'Dowd  is  indeed  the  same  as  ever;  .  .  . 
a  tyrant  over  her  Michael;  a  dragon  amongst  all  the 
ladies  of  the  regiment.  Thackeray. 

5.  A  constellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. See  Draco.— 6.  A  short  carbine, 
carried  by  the  original  dragoons,  attached 
by  a  swivel  to  the  belt:  so  named  from  a 
representation  of  a  dragon's  head  at  the 
muzzle.— 7.  In  bol.  the  popular  name  of  a 
genus  of  apetalous  plants,  Dracontium:  so 
called  because  the  stem  is  mottled  like 
the  skin  of  a  serpent.  Green  dragon  is 
Dracunculus  vulgaris.  See  Dracunculus. 
8.  A  race  of  carrier  pigeons  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Persian  or  Bagdad  carrier. — 
In  Scri-j).  dragon  seems  sometimes  to  signify 
a  large  marine  fish  or  serpent.  Is.  xxvii.  1, 
where  the  leviathan  is  also  mentioned;  also 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  13.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  signify 
a  venomous  land  serpent. 

Thou  Shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder;  the 
young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under 
foot.  Ps.  xci.  13. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  devil. 

He  laid  hold  of  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which 
is  the  devil  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand 
years.  Rev.  x.\.  2. 

Dragon  (dra'gon),  a.  Suitable  for,  or  re- 
sembling dragons;  pertaining  to,  performed 
by,  or  consisting  of,  dragons;  fierce;  formid- 
able. 

Beauty  .  .  .  had  need  the  guard 

Of  dragon  watch  with  unenchanted  eye.  I^Iilton. 

Dragonade,  Dragonnade  (drag -on -ad', 
drag-on-nad'),  n.  [From  Fr.  dragon,  a 
dragoon.]  One  of  a  series  of  persecutions 
of  French  Protestants  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.:  so  named  from  dragoons  generally 
riding  at  the  head  of  the  troops  and  being 
remarkable  for  ferocity.  The  dragonades 
drovemanythousandsof  French  Protestants 
out  of  France. 


He  learnt  it  as  he  watched  the  dragonnades,  the 
tortures,  tlie  massacres  of  the  Netherlands. 

Kingsley. 

Dragon-beam,  Dragon-piece  (dra'gon- 

bem,  dra'gon-pes),  n.  In  arch,  a  beam  or 
piece  of  timber  bisecting  the  angle  formed 
by  the  wall-jilate  at  corners,  used  to  receive 
and  support  the  foot  of  the  hip-rafter. 

Dragonet  (dra'gon-et),  n.  1.  A  little  dragon. 
2.  'I'lie  popular  name  of  the  species  of  a 
genus  (Callionymus)  of  fishes  belonging  to 
the  giiby  family.    See  Callionymus. 

Dragon -fish  (dra'gon -fish),  n.  Same  as 
Dragonet,  2. 

Dragon-fly  ( dra'gon-fli ),  11.  The  popular 
name  of  a  family  of  insects,  Libellulida;, 
having  large  strongly  reticulated  wings,  a 
large  head  with  enormous  eyes,  a  long  body, 
and  strong  horny  mandibles.  They  rival 
the  butterflies  in  their  hues,  and  are  of  very 
powerful  flight.  The  great  dragon-fly  {Jish- 
na  grandis)  is  about  4  inches  long,  and  the 
largest  of  the  British  species.  They  are 
strong,  swift  of  flight,  and  voracious,  having 
been  seen  to  devour  a  large  butterfly  in  less 
than  a  minute. 

Dragonish  (dra'gon-ish),  a.  In  the  form  of 
a  dragt>n;  dragon-like. 

Dragonn^e  (dra-go-na),  a.  In  her.  a  term 
applied  to  a  lion  or  other  beast  whose  upper 
half  resenililes  the  real  animal  but  the  lower 
half  a  dragon. 

Dragon-piece.   See  Dragon-beam. 

Dragon's-blood  (dra'gonz-blud),  n.  The 
popular  name  of  the  inspissated  juice  of 
various  plants,  as  Calamus  Draco,  Draccena 
Draco,  I'terocarpus  Draco,  &c.  (See  Drac.e- 
NA.)  Obtained  from  such  various  sources,  it 
has  various  properties,  and  is  of  diverse  com- 
position. Dragon's-blood  is  of  a  red  colour, 
and  is  used  for  colouring  spirit  and  turpen- 
tine varnishes,  for  tooth-tinctures  and  pow- 
ders, for  staining  marble,  <fec. 

Dragon'S-head(dra'gonz-hed),  ?i.  A  name  of 
certain  plants  of  the  genus  Dracocephalum 
(which  see),  of  which  term  it  is  a  translation. 
— Dragon's  head  and  tail,  in  astron.  the 
nodes  of  the  planets,  or  the  two  points  in 
which  the  orbits  of  the  planets  intersect  the 
ecliptic. 

Dragon-shell  (dra'gon-shel),  n.  A  name 
given  to  a  species  of  Patella  or  limpet. 

Dragon's-water  (dra'gonz-wa-ter),  m.  A 
name  given  to  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
genus  Calla. 

Dragon'S-WOrt(dra'gonz-wert),?i.  A  popular 
name  of  a  plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Arte- 
misia. 

Dragon-tree  (dra'gon-tre),  n.  The  Dracmna 
Draco.    See  Drac^na. 

Dragon-water  (dra'gon- wa-tfr),  n.  A  medi- 
cinal remedy  very  popular  in  the  earlier  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Carduics  Benedictns 
Or  dragon-Tvater  may  doe  good  upon  him. 

Randolph,  1640. 

Dragoon  (dra-giin'),  n.  [From  dragon  ,  a  short 
species  of  carbine  carried  by  the  original 
dragoons  raised  by  Marshal  Brissac  in  1660, 
on  the  muzzle  of  which,  from  the  old  fable 
that  the  dragon  spouts  tire,  the  head  of  the 
monster  was  worked.]  1.  A  cavalry  soldier. 
In  the  British  army  there  are  heavy  and  light 
dragoons,  who  are  now  nearly  alike  in  weight 
of  men,  horses,  and  appointments.  The 
Scots  Greys,  established  in  1683,  were  the 
first  dragoons  in  the  army.  Originally  dra- 
goons were  a  sort  of  mounted  infantry,  serv- 
ing on  foot  and  horseback,  but  now  they 
serve  on  horseback  only.  — 2.  t  A  dragonade. 
Bp.  Barlow.— 3.  A  kind  of  pigeon. 

Dragoon  (dra-gon'),  v.t.  1.  To  persecute  by 
abandoning  a  place  to  the  rage  of  soldiers. 
2.  To  enslave  or  reduce  to  subjection  by 
soldiers. — 3.  To  harass;  to  persecute;  to 
compel  to  submit  by  violent  measures;  to 
force. 

The  colonies  may  be  influenced  to  anything,  but 
they  can  be  dragooned  to  nothing.  Price. 

Dragoonade  (dra-gon'ad),  n.  Same  as  Dra- 
gonade. 

Dragoon-bird  (dra-gbn'berd),  n.  A  black 
Brazilian  bird  {Cex)haloptcrus  ornatus),  with 
a  curious  large  umbrella-like  crest  of  fea- 
thers above  the  bill. 

DragOOnert  (dra-gon'er),  n.   A  dragoon. 

Drag-sheet  (drag-'shet),  n.  Naut.  a  contri- 
vance for  lessening  the  drift  of  vessels  in 
heavy  gales  of  wind,  being  a  sort  of  float- 
ing anchor  formed  of  a  square  sheet,  kept 
stretched  by  metallic  bars,  and  having  a 
beam  attached  to  it,  which  serves  as  a  float 
to  the  apparatus. 

Dragsman  (dragz'man),  n.    A  thief  who 


ch,  cAain;     ch.  Sc.  locft;     g,  (70;     j,job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  si?)£r;     TH,  t/ien;  th,  tAin;    w,  loig;    wh,  toTiig;   zh,  azure. — See  KEY. 
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follows  carriages  to  cut  away  luggage  from 
behind.  [Slang.] 

Drag-spring  (tlrag-'spring),  n.  In  rail,  (a)  a 
str(jng  spring  placed  near  the  back  of  the 
tender.  It  is  attached  by  the  ends  to  the 
drag-bar  wliich  connects  the  engine  and 
tender,  and  by  the  centre  to  the  drag-bar 
which  connects  the  train  to  the  tender.  (&)  A 
spring  attached  to  the  drag -bar  to  lessen 
the  jerk  when  starting  or  increasing  speed. 

Drall  t  (ilrfil),  i!.<.  To  trail.  '  D railing  his 
shci.'i>-li(mk  beliind  him.'   Dr.  H.  More. 

Drail  t  (dral),  V.  i.    To  trail  or  drag. 

If  we  would  keep  our  garment  clean,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  wash  it  only,  unless  we  have  a  continual  care 
to  keep  it  from  drailinff  in  the  dirt.  South. 

Drain  (dran),  v.  t.  [Proljably  from  Sax.  drehn- 
iiji-'d  II, to  strain,  and  allied  t(  i(/;o<;  (which  see). 
T)ie  word  has  been  burrowed  by  the  French 
and  German  with  little  modification,  Fr. 
drainer,  G.  dranireii.]  1.  To  filter;  to  cause 
to  pass  through  some  porous  substance. 

Salt  water,  rt?r(ri'«frfthrough  twenty  vessels  of  earth, 
hath  become  fresh.  Bacon. 

2.  To  empty  or  clear  of  liquor  by  causing  the 
liquor  to  drop  or  run  off  slowly;  to  exhaust 
any  body  of  a  liquid;  as,  to  drain  a  vessel  of 
its  contents. 

AVe  will  draiit  our  dearest  veins, 

But  they  shall  be  free.  Burns. 

3.  To  make  dry;  to  exhaust  of  liquid  by  caus- 
ing it  to  flow  off  in  channels  or  through 
porous  substances;  as,  to  drain  land;  to 
drain  a  swamp  or  marsh. — 4.  To  empty;  to 
exhaust;  to  draw  off  gradually;  as,  a  foreign 
war  drains  a  country  of  specie. 

Ida  stood  dratn'd  of  her  force 
By  many  a  varying  influence.  Tennyson. 

Drain  (dran),  V.  i.  1.  To  flow  oft  gradually; 
as,  let  the  water  of  low  ground  drain  off. — 
2.  To  be  emptied  of  liquor  by  flowing  or 
dropping;  as,  let  the  vessel  stand  and  drain; 
let  tlie  cloth  hang  and  drain. 

Drain  (dran),  n.  1.  The  act  of  draining  or 
drawing  off,  or  of  emptying  by  drawing  off; 
gradual  or  continuous  outflow  or  with- 
drawal. 

The  drain  on  agricultural  labour  for  mill-hands,  and 
tjie  vast  cost  of  machinery  whicli  two  or  three  sand- 
Storms  disabled,  soon  demonstrated  his  mistake. 

Sat.  Rev. 

2.  A  channel  through  which  water  or  other 
liquid  flows  off;  particularly,a  trench  or  ditch 
to  convey  water  from  wet  land ;  a  water- 
course; a  sewer;  a  sink.  Drains  receive  dif- 
ferent names  according  to  their  construc- 
tions and  uses :  thus  tlit  re  are  walled  or 
box  drains,  barrel  drains,  triangular  drains, 
arched  drains,  stone  drains,  brick  drains, 
wood  drains,  turf  drains,  earth  drains,  &c. 

3.  pi.  The  grain  fi'om  the  mash-tub ;  as, 
brewer's  drains. 

Drainable  (dran'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
drained. 

Drainage  (<lrrm'aj),  n.  l.  A  draining;  a 
gradual  flowing  oft  of  any  liquid. — 2.  In 
enijin.  tlie  system  of  drains  and  other  works 
by  which  any  town,  surface,  and  the  like,  is 
freed  from  water;  as,  the  dra  inagc  is  skilfully 
executed. —3.  The  art  of  draining;  as,  a 
man  skilled  in  drainage. — 4.  The  mode  in 
wliich  the  waters  of  a  country  pass  oft'  by 
its  streams  and  rivers;  as,  the  drainage  of 
tliis  country  is  very  intricate.  — 5.  Tliat  which 
flows  out  of  drains;  the  water  carried  away 
from  a  district  by  natural  or  otirer  channels. 
6.  The  district  drained;  the  area  drained  Ijy 
a  river-system;  as,  the  drainage  of  the  Po, 
Thames,  &c. 

Drainer  (dran'er),  n.  1.  One  who  drains;  one 
who  constructs  channels  for  draining  land; 
as,  a  ditcher  and  drainer. — 2.  In  cookery, 
a  perforated  plate  for  letting  fluids  escape. 

3.  A  stream  from  a  lake,  morass,  <tc. ;  as,  the 
Leven  is  the  drainer  of  Loch  Lomond. — 

4.  One  who  or  tliat  which  exhausts;  as,  war 
1%  a.  drainer  oi  a  nation's  blood  and  treasure. 

Draining-engine  (dran'ing-en-jin),  n.  A 
puiiipiii.ii-cimine  for  removing  water  from 
minus,  Idw-lyiiig  lands,  &c. 

Draining-plOUgll  (dran'ing-plou),  n.  An  im- 
plement used  in  forming  drains.  A  popular 
kind  in  tliis  country  has  three  coulters,  two 
mould-boards,  and  a  sliare.  The  middle 
coulter  is  vertical  and  splits  the  soil  in  the 
middle  of  the  furrow;  the  two  side  coulters 
are  inclined,  to  cut  the  sloping  sides  of  tlie 
drain,  and  the  mould-boards  lift  the  soil  in 
two  slices,  which  are  delivered  on  each  side 
of  the  ditch.  The  usual  dimensions  of  a 
ditch  thus  made  are  12  inches  deep,  15  wide 
at  top,  and  8  at  bottom. 

Drain-tile,  Draining-tile  (dran'til,  dran'- 
ing-til),  n.    A  hollow  tile  employed  in  the 


formation  of  drains,  and  often  used  in  em- 
bankments to  carry  off  the  water  into  the 
side-drains. 

Drain-trap  (driln'trap),  n.  A  contrivance 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  foul  air  from  drains. 


Drain-traps  shown  in  section. 

but  to  allow  the  passage  of  water  into  them. 
They  are  of  various  forms.  In  the  traps  re- 
presented above  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
must  always  be  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
maintained  to  bar  the  way  against  the  escape 
of  the  gas  from  the  drain  or  sewer.  When 
additional  liquid  is  conveyed  to  the  trap 
there  is  of  course  an  overflow  into  the  drain. 
In  the  left-hand  figure  the  gas  is  prevented 
from  escaping  by  a  metal  plate  thrown 
obliquely  over  the  drain  moutli  and  dipping 
into  the  water  in  the  vessel  beyoud  it. 
Drake  (drak),)i.  [Contr.  tvom&iovva  enednce, 
e ndrake  (\ce\.  andrika,  O.H.G.  antrecho,  an- 
tricho),  a  hypothetical  masculine  of  A.  Sax. 
ened,  a  duck.  This  termination  ric,  signify- 
ing a  king,  a  governor,  is  in  several  of  the 
Teutonic  tongues  atflxed  to  the  name  of 
birds  to  express  the  male.  Thus  we  have 
Dan.  due,  a  dove,  duerik,  a  male  dove;  and, 
a  duck,  andrik  (Sw.  andrake),  a  drake ; 
G.  ente,  a  duck,  enterich,  a  drake,  gans,  a 
goose,  giinserich,  a  gander,  &c.  lined  is 
cog.  withL.  anas,anatis,a, duck.]  1.  Themale 
of  tlie  duck  kind.  —2.  The  silver  shilling  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  having  a  mart- 
let, popularly  called  a  drake,  as  the  mint- 
mark.  It  is  popularly  believed  that  themark 
is  in  allusion  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  famous 
admiral,  but  it  is  really  the  armorial  cogniz- 
ance of  Sir  Richard  Martin,  who  was  made 
warden  of  the  mint  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.— 3.  A  species  of  fly  used  as 
bait  in  angling,  called  also  Drake-fly.  '  The 
dark  drake-flij,  good  in  August. '  Iz.  Walton. 

The  drake  will  mount  steeple-height  into  the  air; 
though  he  is  to  be  found  in  flags  ana  grass  too,  and 
indeed  everywhere,  high  and  low,  in  the  river. 

Iz.  Il-'alton. 

Drake  t  (drak),  n.  [L.  draco,  a  dragon.  See 
Dkagon.]   a  small  piece  of  artillery. 

Two  or  three  shots  made  at  them  by  a  couple  of 
dra/ces  made  them  stagger.  Ctare/idon. 

Drake-fly  (drak-fli),  n.   See  Drake,  3. 

Drake-stone  (drak'ston),  n.  A  stone  made 
til  skim  along  the  surface  of  water;  the  sport 
of  making  stones  so  skim. 

Dram  (dram),  n.  [Contr.  from  drachma 
(which  see).]  1.  (a)  In  apothecaries' 
weight,  a  weight  of  the  eighth  part  of  an 
ounce,  or  60  grains,  (h)  In  avoirdupois 
weight,  the  sixteenth  pai-t  of  an  ounce.  — 
2.  A  small  quantity.  '  Any  dram  of  mercy.' 
Shak.  [Rare.]  —  3.  As  much  spirituous 
liquor  as  is  drunk  at  once;  as,  a  dram  of 
brandy. 

I  could  do  this,  and  that  with  no  rash  potion. 
But  with  a  lingering  dra}7i,  that  should  not  work 
Maliciously  like  poison.  Shak. 

4.  Spirits;  distilled  liquors.  Pope. 

Dram  (dram),  v.i.  To  drink  drams ;  to  indulge 
in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

Drama  (drii'ma),  n.  [Gr.  drama,  from  drao, 
to  do,  to  act.]  1.  A  poem  or  composition 
representing  a  picture  of  human  life,  and 
accommodated  to  action,  generally  designed 
to  be  spoken  in  character  and  represented 
on  the  stage.  The  principal  species  of  the 
drama  are  tragedy,  comedy,  and  the  tragic 
or  grand  opera;  inferior  species  are  tragi- 
comedy, opera-bouffe,  farce,  burletta,  and 
melodrama. 

The  .Scriptures  alTord  us  a  divine  pastoral  drama 
in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Mition. 

2.  A  s,eries  of  real  events  invested  with  dra- 
matic unity  and  interest. 

The  drama  and  contrivance  of  God's  providence. 

Sharp. 

3.  Dramatic  composition  or  literature. 

Sophocles  made  the  Greek  drama  as  dramatic 
as  was  consistent  with  its  original  form.  Macautay. 

4.  All  the  circumstances  contributing  to  the 
representation  of  a  series  of  assumed  real 
events  on  the  stage,  including  the  perform- 
ance of  the  actors,  the  composition  of  the 
pieces,  and  all  the  adjuncts  which  assist  in 
giving  reality  and  liveliness  to  the  scenes; 


dramatic  representation;  as,  he  has  a  strong 
taste  for  the  drama. 

It  was  on  the  support  of  these  parts  of  the  town 
that  the  playhouses  depended.  The  character  of 
the  drama  became  conformed  to  the  character  of 
its  patrons.  Jlacan/ay. 

Dramatic,  Dramatical  (dra-mat'ik,  dra- 
mat'ik-al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
drama;  represented  by  action;  appropriate 
to  or  in  the  form  of  a  drama;  theatrical. 

The  materials  which  human  life  now  supplies  to 
the  dramatic  poet  give  him  a  power  to  move  our 
pity  and  terror  such  as  ancient  tragic  art  .  .  .  did 
not  and  could  not  possess.  Dr.  Caird. 

2.  Characterized  by  the  force  and  fidelity 
appropriate  to  the  drama;  as,  a  dramatic 
description;  a  dramatic  pictura 
Dramatically  (dra-mat'ik-al-li),  adv.  By  re- 
presentation; in  the  manner  of  the  drama; 
vividly  and  strikingly. 

Dramatis  personse  (dra'ma-tis  per-so'ne), 
n.  pi.  [L.]  The  persons  of  the  drama;  the 
characters  in  a  play. 

Dramatist  (dra'mat-ist),  n.  The  author  of 
a  dramatic  composition;  a  writer  of  plays. 

Dramatizable  (dra'mat-iz-a-bl),  a.  That 
may  be  dramatized  or  converted  into  the 
form  of  a  drama. 

Dramatize  (dra'mat-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
dramatized;  ppr.  diwnatizing.  To  compose 
in  the  form  of  tliE  drama;  or  to  give  to  a 
composition  the  form  of  a  play. 

At  Riga,  in  1204,  was  acted  a  prophetic  play,  that 
is,  a  dramatized  extract  from  the  history  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Tooke's  Russia. 

Dramaturgy  (dra'mat-er-ji),  n.  [Gr.  dra- 
inatuurijia,  dramatic  composition — drama, 
and  ergon,  work.]  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  rules  of  composing  a  drama  and  re- 
presenting it  on  the  stage,  as  far  as  the 
subject  can  be  brought  under  general  rules; 
the  art  of  dramatic  poetry  and  representa- 
tion. 

Drammen-timber,  Dram-timber  (dranV- 

nien-timb-er,  dram'tinib-er),  n.  The  name 
given  to  battens  from  Drammen,  a  port  in 
Norway. 

Drammock  (dram'mok),  n.  A  thick  raw 
mixture  of  meal  and  water.  [Scotch.] 

Dram-shop  (dram'shop),  n.  A  shop  where 
spirits  are  sold  in  drams  or  other  small 
quantities,  chiefly  to  be  drunk  at  the  coun- 
ter. 

Drank,  pret.  of  drink. 
Drank  (drangk),  n.    A  local  term  for  wild 
oats  or  darnel  grass. 

Drap  (dra),  n.  [Fr.  ]  A  cloth  for  summer's 
wear. 

Drap  (drap),  n.   A  drop;  a  small  quantity. 

[Scotch.] 

Drape  (drap),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  draped;  ppr. 
draping.  [Fr.  draper,  to  drape,  from  drap, 
cloth.  ]  1.  To  cover  or  invest  with  clothing  or 
cloth;  to  dispose  drapery  about  for  use  or 
ornament.  '  Sculpture  draped  from  head  to 
foot.'  Tennyson. — 2.t  To  banter;  to  jeer;  to 
satirize:  this  sense  is  derived  from  painters 
representing  ludicrous  or  satirical  scenes 
on  canvas,  _&c. 

Drape  t  (drap),  v.i.    To  make  cloth. 

Draper  (drap'er),  71.  [Fr.  drapier,  from 
draper,  to  cover  with  cloth,  from  drap, 
cloth.  ]  One  who  sells  cloths ;  a  dealer  in 
cloths;  as,  a  linen-rfraper  or vfoollen-draper. 

Draperied  (dra'p6r-id),  a.  Furnished  with 
drapery. 

Drapery  (drap'6-ri),  n.  [Fr.  draperie.  See 
Drape,  v.  t.]  1.  The  occupation  of  a  draper; 
the  trade  of  selling  or  making  cloth.  — 
2.  Cloth;  stuffs  of  wool  or  linen.— 3.  The 
clothes  or  hangings  with  which  any  object 
is  draped  or  hung;  specifically,  in  sculp,  and 
•painting,  the  representation  of  the  clothing 
or  dress  of  human  figures ;  also,  tapestry, 
hangings,  curtains,  &c. 

Drapett  (drap'et),  n.  Cloth;  coverlet;  table- 
cloth. 

Tables  .  .  .  ready  dight  with  drapets  festivall. 

Spenser. 

Drappie  (drap'pi),  n.  A  little  drop;  a  small 
quantity.  [Scotch.] 

We're  no  that  fou. 
But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e.  Burns. 

Drappit  (drap 'it),  p.  and  a.    Dropped. — 

Drappit-egg,  a  poached  egg.    [Scotch.  ] 
Drastic  (dras'tik),  a.    [Gr.  drastikos,  from 
drao,  to  do,  to  act.]  Powerful;  acting  with 
strength  or  violence;  efficacious;  as,  a  dras- 
tic cathartic. 

I  incline  to  the  belief  that,  as  water,  lime,  and  sand 
make  mortar,  so  certain  temperaments  marry  well, 
and  by  well  managed  contrarieties  develop  as  (/rrtj^:c 
a  character  as  the  English.  Emerson. 

Drastic  (dras'tik),  n.  A  medicine  which 
speedily  and  effectually  purges. 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;      pme,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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Drat  (drat),  v.t.  [Probably  contracted  from 
'Od  rot.]  A  verb  expressive  of  a  mild  form 
of  oath;  to  apply  the  word  'drat'  to. 

Thequintain  was  'rfr^r^/crf'and '  bothered,' and  very 
generally  anathematized  by  all  the  mothers  who  had 
yoLuiL^  sons.  TroUope. 

Draugll  (draf),  n.    Same  as  Draff. 

Draught  (draft),  n.  [From  draw,  drag.  See 
Draft.  ]  l.  The  act  of  drawing;  as,  a  horse 
or  ox  fit  for  draught. — 2.  The  capacity  of 
being  drawn ;  the  yielding  to  a  force  which 
draws  or  drags;  as,  a  cart  or  plough  of  easy 
draught.— Z.  The  drawing  of  liquor  into  the 
mouth  and  throat;  the  act  of  drinking. 

In  his  hands  he  took  tlie  goblet,  but  a  while  the 
draught  forbore.  Trench. 

i.  The  quantity  of  liquor  drunk  at  once. 

Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  drauglits  in- 
spired. Goldsmith. 

5.  The  act  of  delineating,  or  that  which  is 
delineated ;  a  representation  by  lines,  as 
the  figure  of  a  house,  a  machine,  a  fort,  <tc. , 
described  on  paper;  a  drawing  or  first 
sketch;  an  outline. 

Her  pencil  drew  wliate'er  her  soul  designed. 
And  oft  the  happy  draji^JU  surpass'd  the  image  in 
her  mind.  Dryden. 

6.  The  act  of  drawing  a  net;  a  sweeping  of 
the  water  for  fish. 

Upon  tlie  draught  of  a  pond,  not  one  fish  was  left. 

f/aU. 

7.  That  which  is  taken  by  sweeping  with  a 
net;  as,  a  draught  of  fi.^hes.  Luke  v.  9. — 
S.  The  drawing  or  bending  of  a  bow;  the 
act  of  shooting  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 

she  sent  an  arrow  forth  with  mighty  draitght. 

Spenser. 

9.  The  act  of  drawing  men  from  a  military 
force;  also,  the  forces  drawn;  a  detachment. 
See  Draft. — 10.  A  sink  or  drain  ;  a  privy. 
Mat.  XV.  17. 

Hang  them  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught. 
Confound  by  some  course.  Shak. 

11.  An  order  for  the  payment  of  money;  a 
bill  of  exchange.  See  Draft.— 12.  The  depth 
of  water  necessary  to  float  a  ship,  or  the 
depth  a  ship  shiks  in  water,  especially  when 
laden;  as,  a  ship  of  12  feet  draught.  If 
the  vessel  is  fully  laden  it  is  termed  the 
load-water  draught;  if  imloaded,  the  light- 
water  draught. — 13.  A  small  allowance  on 
weighable  goods  made  by  the  sovereign  to 
the  importer,  or  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  to 
insure  full  weight.  — 14.  A  sudden  attack  or 
drawing  on  an  enemy. — 15.  A  writing  com- 
posed.—16.  A  mustard  poultice;  a  mild  blis- 
ter.— 17.  t  Stratagem. 

I  conceive  the  manner  of  your  handling  of  the  ser- 
vice, by  drawing  sudden  draughts  upon  the  enemy 
when  he  looketh  not  for  you.  Spenser. 

18.  In  moulding,  the  Ijevel  given  to  the 
pattern  for  a  casting,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  drawn  from  the  sand  without  injury  to 
the  mould. — 19.  In  masonry,  a  line  on  the 
surface  of  a  stone  hewn  to  the  breadth  of 
the  chisel.— 20.  A  current  of  air  moving 
through  an  inclosed  or  confined  space,  as 
through  a  room  or  up  a  chimney. — 21.  A 
move  in  the  game  of  chess  or  in  similar 
games.  Hence — 22.  pi.  A  game  resembling 
chess  played  on  a  board  divided  into  sixty- 
four  checkered  squares.  Each  of  the  two 
players  is  provided  with  twelve  pieces  or 
'men'  placed  on  every  alternate  square  at 
each  end  of  the  board.  The  men  are  moved 
forward  diagonally  to  the  right  or  left  one 
square  at  a  time,  the  object  of  each  player 
being  to  capture  all  his  opponent's  men,  or 
to  hem  them  in  so  that  tliey  cannot  move. 
A  piece  can  be  captured  only  when  the 
square  on  the  diagonal  line  behind  it  is  un- 
occupied. When  a  player  succeeds  in  mov- 
ing a  piece  to  the  further  end  of  the  board 
(the  crown-head),  that  piece  becomes  a 
'  king,'  and  has  the  power  of  moving  or  cap- 
turing diagonally  backwards  or  forwards. — 
Draught  of  a  ch  imney,  the  rate  of  motion  of 
the  ascensional  current  of  heated  air  and 
other  gases  in  a  chimney,  and  which  depends 
on  the  difference  of  the  density  of  the  rarefied 
column  inside  the  chimney,  as  compared 
with  an  equal  column  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere, or  on  the  difference  of  height  of 
the  two  columns  of  elastic  fluid,  supposing 
them  reduced  to  the  same  standard  of  den- 
sity. The  velocity  of  the  current  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  heavy  body  let  fall  from 
a  height  equal  to  the  difference  In  height  of 
two  such  aerial  columns.  Draughts  may  be 
produced  or  increased  (a)  by  a  blast  which 
rarefies  the  air  above  the  fire(a  blast  draugh  t), 
or  (b)  by  blowers  which  compress  the  air  be- 
neath the  fire  {ix  forced  draught).— Angle  of 
draught.    When  a  power  is  applied  to  drag 


or  roll  a  body  over  a  plain  surface  it  has  to 
overcome  two  obstacles;  one  is  the  friction 
with  the  surface  over  which  the  body  slides 
or  rolls,  and  the  other  is  the  weight  of  the 
body  itself.  There  is  in  every  case  a  certain 
direction  of  the  drawing  power  which  is 
best  adapted  to  overcome  these  conjohied 
obstacles;  and  the  angle  made  by  the  line 
of  draught  with  the  plane  over  which  the 
body  is  drawn  is  termed  the  angle  ofdra  ught. 
For  the  power  to  have  most  effect  the  angle 
of  draught  should  be  equal  to  that  angle  at 
which  the  plane  itself  should  be  inclined 
to  the  horizon  in  order  to  make  the  body 
move  down  it  without  any  drawing  force.— 
On  draught,  drawn  or  to  be  liad  directly 
from  the  cask,  as  ale,  porter,  &c. 

Draught  (draft),  V.  t.  To  draw  out;  to  sketch 
roughly;  to  call  forth.    See  DRAFT. 

Draught  (draft),  a.  1.  Used  for  drawing;  as, 
a  (Ira  ught  horse.  —2.  That  is  drawn  from  the 
barrel  or  other  receptacle  in  which  it  is 
kept;  as,  draught  ale. 

Draught-bar  (draft'bar),  n.  A  bar  to  which 
the  traces  are  attached  in  harnessing  horses 
or  other  animals  for  draught  purposes;  a 
swing-tree  or  swingle-tree. 

Draught-board  (draft'ljord),  n.  A  check- 
ered lioard  for  playing  drauglits. 

Draught  -  compasses  (dr;ift'kum-pas-ez), 
n.  pi.  Compasses  with  movable  points  used 
for  drawing  the  finer  lines  in  mechanical 
drawings,  as  plans,  &c. 

Draught-engine  (draft'en-jin),  n.  A  steam- 
engine  used  for  pumping. 

Draught -hook  (draft'hbk),  n.  A  large 
hook  of  iron  fixed  on  the  cheeks  of  a  can- 
non carriage,  there  being  two  on  each  side, 
one  near  the  trunnion-hole  and  the  other  at 
the  train,  used  in  drawing  the  gun  backward 
and  forward  by  means  of  draught  ropes. 

Draught-house  (draft'hous),  n.  A  house 
for  the  reception  of  filth  or  waste  matter. 

Draughtsman  (drafts'man),  n.  1.  A  man 
will]  draws  writings  or  designs,  or  one  who 
is  skilled  in  such  drawings. — 2.  One  who 
drinks  drams;  a  tippler.  [Eare.] 

Tile  wholesome  restorative  above  mentioned  (water 
gruel)  may  be  given  in  tavern-kitchens  to  all  the 
morning  drauglitsnieu  within  the  walls  when  they 
call  for  wine  before  noon.  Tatter. 

Draughtsmanship  (drafts'man-ship),  n. 

The  office  or  work  of  a  draughtsman. 
Draughty  (draft'i),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

a  draught  or  draughts;  exposed  to  draughts; 

as,  a  draughty  hall. 
Drave  (drav),  the  old  and  poetical  pret.  of 

drive. 

Prince  Geraint 
Drave  the  long  spear  a  cubit  thro'  his  breast. 

Te}inysoii. 

Dra'Vidian  (dra-vid'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Uravida  or  Dravira,  the  name  of  an  old 
province  of  India;  specifically,  applied  to  a 
family  of  tongues  spoken  in  South  India, 
Ceylon,  etc.,  supposed  by  some  to  be  Tura- 
nian, by  others  to  belong  to  the  Aryan  class 
of  languages.  It  includes  Tamil,  Telugu, 
Canarese,  Malayalam  or  Malabar.  Called 
also  Tamilian. 

Draw  (dra),  v.  t.  pret.  drew;  pp.  drawn;  ppr. 
draiving.  [A  softened  form  of  drag  (which 
see).]  1.  To  pull  along  after  one;  to  haul; 
to  cause  to  advance  by  force  applied  in  front 
of  the  thing  moved  or  at  tlie  fore  end,  as 
by  a  rope  or  chain. — 2.  To  pull  out;  as,  to 
draw  a  sword  or  dagger  from  its  sheath;  to 
unsheath;  hence,  to  draw  the  sword  is  to 
wage  war.— 3.  To  bring  by  compulsion;  to 
cause  to  come. 

Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you,  and  dratu  you  before 
the  judgment-seats?  Jam.  ii.  6. 

4.  To  bring  out  from  some  receptacle;  as,  to 
draw  water  from  a  well. — 5.  To  let  run  out; 
to  extract ;  as,  to  draw  wine  from  a  cask;  to 
draw  blood  from  a  vein.  — 6.  To  suck;  as, 
to  draw  the  breasts. — 7.  To  attract;  to  cause 
to  move  or  tend  toward  itself;  to  allure; 
as,  a  magnet  draws  a  piece  of  iron. 

Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws.  Tennyson. 

8.  To  cause  to  turn  toward  the  subject  of  the 
verb;  to  cause  to  be  directed  towards  itself 
as  a  centre;  to  engage;  as,  a  beauty  or  a  popu- 
lar speaker  draii'S  the  eyes  of  an  assembly, 
or  drau'S  their  attention. — 9.  To  inhale  ;  to 
take  into  the  lungs ;  as,  there  I  first  drew 
air;  I  draw  the  sultry  air.— 10.  To  take  from 
an  oven;  as,  to  draw  bread. — 11.  To  cause  a 
part  or  parts  of  to  slide;  to  pull  more  closely 
together,  or  apart;  as,  to  draw  a  curtain;  to 
draw  a  knot. — 12.  To  extract;  as,  to  draw 
spirit  from  grain  or  juice. — 13.  To  move  gra- 
dually or  slowly;  to  extend. 

They  drew  themselves  more  westerly.  Raleigh. 


14.  To  lengthen;  to  extend  in  length. 

How  long  her  face  is  drawn.  Shak. 
In  some  similes,  men  draw  their  comparisons  into 
minute  particulars  of  no  importance.  Felton. 

15.  To  give  vent  to  or  utter  in  a  lingering 
manner;  as,  to  draw  a  groan;  to  draw  a  deep 
sigh.— 16.  To  form  between  two  points;  to 
run  or  extend,  as  by  a  marking  instrument, 
or  by  construction  of  any  kind ;  as,  to 
draw  a  line  on  paper,  or  a  line  of  circum- 
vallation. — 17.  To  represent  by  lines  drawn 
on  a  plain  surface;  to  form  a  picture  or 
image;  hence  to  describe  in  words  or  to  re- 
present in  fancy;  as,  to  drawVne  figure  of  a 
man;  the  orator  drew  an  admirable  picture 
of  human  misery. — 18.  To  derive;  to  deduce; 
to  have  or  receive  from  some  source,  cause, 
or  donor;  as,  to  draw  consolation  from  di- 
vine promises ;  to  draw  arguments  from 
facts,  or  inferences  from  circumstantial  evi- 
dence.—19.  To  allure;  to  entice;  to  lead  by 
persuasion  or  moral  influence;  to  excite  to 
motion. 

Men  shall  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw 
away  disciples  after  them.  Acts  XX.  30. 

20.  To  lead,  as  a  motive;  to  induce  to  move. 
My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about.  Shak. 

21.  To  receive  from  customers  or  patrons;  to 
earn ;  to  gain ;  as,  the  shopkeeper  drexo  a 
hundred  pounds.— 22.  To  receive  or  take,  as 
from  a  fund  or  store;  as,  to  draw  money  from 
a  bank  or  from  stock  in  trade.— 23.  To  bear; 
to  produce ;  as,  a  bond  or  note  draws  interest 
from  its  date. — 24.  To  extort;  to  force  out; 
as,  his  eloquence  drexn  tears  from  the  audi- 
ence;tod>'aw  sighs  or  groans. —25.  Towrest; 
to  distort;  as,  to  draw  the  Scriptures  to  one's 
fancy. — 26.  To  compose;  to  write  in  due 
form;  to  form  in  writing;  as,  to  draw  a  me- 
morial; to  draw  a  deed  or  will. —27.  To  take 
out  of  a  box  or  wheel,  as  tickets  in  a  lottery; 
to  receive  or  gain  by  such  drawing;  as,  to 
draw  a  number  in  the  lottery ;  to  draw  a 
prize.— 28.  To  extend;  to  stretch;  as,  to  draw 
wire;  to  draio  a  piece  of  metal  by  beating, 
&c. — 29.  To  sink  into  the  water,  or  to  require 
a  certain  depth  of  water  for  floating;  as,  a 
ship  draxos  15  feet  of  water.— 30.  To  bend; 
as,  to  draw  the  bow. — 31.  To  eviscerate;  to 
pull  out  the  bowels;  as,  to  draw  poultry;  to 
hang,  draw,  and  quarter  a  felon.— 32. t  To 
take  away;  to  withdraw. 

Go  wash  thy  face,  and  draw  thy  action.  Shak. 

— To  draw  a  badger,  fox,  &c.,  to  drag  or 
force  it  from  its  cover. 

There's  .  .  .  no  more  truth  in  thee  than  ina  rfrizTi/jz 
/ox.  Shak. 

— To  di-aw  back,  to  receive  back,  as  duties 
on  goods  for  exportation.— To  draio  in,  {a) 
to  contract;  to  pull  to  a  smaller  compass; 
to  pull  back;  as,  to  draw  in  the  reins.  (6)  to 
collect;  to  bring  together. 

A  dispute  in  which  everything  is  drawn  in  to  give 
colour  to  the  argument.  Locke. 

(c)  To  entice,  allure,  or  inveigle;  as,  to  draio 
in  others  to  support  a  measure.— To  draw 
off,  («)  to  draw  from  or  away;  also,  to  with- 
draw; to  abstract;  as,  to  draw  off  the  mind 
from  vain  amusements,  (b)  To  draw  or  take 
from;  to  cause  to  flow  from;  as,  to  draw  off 
wine  or  cider  from  a  vessel,  (c)  To  extract 
by  distillation.— To  draw  on,  (a)  to  allure; 
to  entice;  to  persuade  or  cause  to  follow. 
The  reluctant  may  be  drawn  on  by  kindness 
or  caresses. 

Some  thought  that  Philip  did  but  trifle  with  her. 
Some  that  she  but  held  off  to  draw  him  on. 

Tennyson. 

(6)  To  occasion;  to  invite;  to  bring  on;  to 
cause. 

Under  colour  of  war,  which  either  his  negligence 
dre7o  on,  or  his  practices  procured,  he  levied  a  sub- 
sidy. Hayward. 

— To  draw  over,  (a)  to  raise  or  cause  to  come 
over,  as  in  a  still.  (6)  To  persuade  or  induce 
to  revolt  from  an  opposing  party,  and  to 
join  one's  own  party;  as,  some  men  may  be 
drawn  over  by  interest,  others  by  fear. — To 
draw  out,  (a)  to  lengthen;  to  stretch  by 
force;  to  extend.  (6)  To  lengthen  in  time; 
to  protract;  to  cause  to  continue. 

Thy  unkindness  shall  his  death  draw  out 
To  lingering  sufferance.  Shak. 
Wilt  thou  be  angry  with  us  for  ever?  wilt  thou 
draw  out  thine  anger  to  all  generations? 

Ps.  Ixxxv.  5. 

(c)  To  cause  to  issue  forth;  to  draw  off,  as 
liquor  from  a  cask,  (d)  To  extract,  as  the 
spirit  of  a  substance,  (c)  To  bring  forth; 
to  elicit,  by  questioning  or  address;  to  cause 
to  be  declared;  to  call  forth;  as,  to  draw 
out  facts  from  a  witness.  (/)  To  detach; 
to  separate  from  the  main  body;  as,  to 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  30;  j,job; 
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draiv  out  a  file  or  party  of  men.  (g)  To 
range  in  battle ;  to  array  in  a  line.  —  To 
drato  together,  to  collect  or  be  collected. 
— Todrawitp,  (a)to raise;  to  lift;  to  elevate. 

(b)  To  form  in  order  of  battle;  to  array. 

(c)  Tp  compose  in  due  form,  as  a  writing; 
to  form  in  writing;  as,  to  draw  up  a  deed; 
to  draw  up  a  paper. 

Draw  (dra),  v.i.  1.  To  pull;  to  exert  strength 
in  drawing. 

An  heifer  .  .  .  which  hath  not  di-awn  in  the  yoke. 

Deut.  xxi.  3. 

2.  To  act  or  have  influence,  as  a  weight. 

Watch  the  bias  of  the  mind,  that  it  may  not  draw 
too  much.  Addison. 

3.  To  shrink;  to  contract.  'To  draw  into 
less  room.'  Bacon.—i.  To  advance;  to  ap- 
proach; to  resort  or  betake  one's  self  to;  as, 
the  day  draws  toward  evening. 

The  heads  of  all  her  people  drew  to  me, 
With  supplication  both  of  knees  and  tongue. 

Teiinyso7t. 

5.  To  be  filled  or  inflated  with  wind,  so  as 
to  press  on  and  advance  a  ship  in  her  course; 
as,  the  sails  draw. — 6.  To  unsheathe  asword; 
as,  draw  and  defend  thyself;  he  drew  upon 
me.— 7.  To  use  or  practise  the  art  of  deline- 
ating figures;  as,  he  draws  with  exactness. 
8.  To  collect  the  matter  of  an  ulcer  or 
abscess;  to  cause  to  suppurate;  to  excite  to 
inflammation,  maturation,  and  discharge; 
as,  an  epispastic  draws  well.— 9.  To  make  a 
draft  or  written  demand  for  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  upon  a  person;  as,  he  drew 
upon  me  for  fifty  pounds. 

You  may  draw  on  me  for  the  expenses  of  your 
journey.  Jay. 

10.  To  be  susceptible  to  the  action  of  draw- 
ing or  pulling;  as,  the  cart  </)•«  ws  easily. — To 
draw  back,  (a)  to  retire;  to  move  back; 
to  withdraw,  (b)  To  renounce  the  faith;  to 
apostatize. — To  draw  7iear  or  nigh,  to  ap- 
proach; to  come  near. — To  draw  off,  tore- 
tire;  to  retreat;  as,  the  company  drew  off 
by  degrees.— To  draw  on,  {a)  to  advance;  to 
approach;  as,  the  day  dra  ws  on.  (b)  To  gain 
on ;  to  approach  in  pursuit ;  as,  the  ship 
drew  on  the  flying  frigate.— To  draw  up,  to 
form  in  regular  order;  to  assume  a  certain 
order  or  arrangement;  as,  the  troops  dreio 
up  in  front  of  the  palace;  the  fleet  drew  up 
in  a  semicircle. — To  draw  by,  to  come  to  an 
end. 

The  foolish  neighbours  come  and  go. 

And  tease  her  till  the  day  draius  by.  Tainyson. 

— To  draw  drg  foot,  in  coursing,  to  trace 
the  marks  of  the  foot  of  an  animal,  without 
the  scent. 

A  hound  that  runs  counter  and  yet  draws  dry  foot 
weU.  Shak. 

Draw  (dra),  n.  1.  The  act  of  drawing, — 
2.  The  lot  or  chance  drawn. — 3.  That  part 
of  a  drawbridge  which  is  drawn  up.— t.  A 
drawn  game ;  the  result  of  a  game  when 
neither  party  gains  the  advantage;  as,  the 
match  ended  in  a  dra  w. 

Drawable  (dra'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be  drawn. 

Drawback  (dra'bak),  n.  1.  Money  or  an 
amount  paid  back;  usually,  a  certain 
amount  of  duties  or  customs  dues  paid  back 
or  remitted  to  an  impoi  ter  when  he  exports 
goods  that  he  has  previously  imported  and 
paid  duty  on,  as,  for  instance,  toliacco,  &c. ; 
or  a  certain  amount  of  excise  paid  back  or  al- 
lowed on  the  exportation  of  home  manufac- 
tures,—2,  Any  loss  of  advantage  or  deduc- 
tion from  profit,  value,  success,  or  the  like; 
a  discouragement  or  hindrance;  a  disad- 
vantage. 

The  avarice  of  Henry  VII.  .  .  .  must  be  deemed 
a  drawback  from  the  wisdom  ascribed  to  him. 

Hallam. 

Draw-bolt  (dra'bolt),  n.  A  coupling-pin 
(which  see). 

Draw-bore  (dra'bor),  n.  In  carp,  a  hole 
pierced  through  a  tenon,  nearer  to  the 
shoulder  than  the  holes  through  the  cheeks 
are  to  the  abutment  in  which  the  shoulder 
is  to  come  into  contact,  so  that  a  pin  when 
driven  into  it  will  draw  these  parts  together. 
— Draw-bore  pin,  a  joiner's  tool,  consisting 
of  a  solid  piece  or  pin  of  steel,  tapered  from 
the  handle,  used  to  enlarge  the  pin-holes 
which  are  to  secure  a  mortise  and  tenon,  and 
to  bring  the  shoulder  of  the  rail  close  home 
to  the  abutment  on  the  ed.ge  of  the  style. 
When  this  is  effected  the  draw-bore  pin  is 
removed,  and  the  hole  filled  up  with  a 
wooden  peg. 

Draw-bore  (dra'bor),  v.t.  To  make  a  draw- 
Ijore  in;  as,  to  draw-bore  a  tenon. 

Draw-boy  (dra'boi),  n.  A  boy  who  helped 
a  weaver  in  drawing  the  heddles  to  form 
the  pattern  of  the  cloth  he  was  weaving. 


Drawbridge  (dra'brij),  n.  A  bridge  which 
may  be  drawn  up  or  let  down  to  admit  or 
hinder  communication,  as  before  the  gate 
of  a  town  or  castle,  or  over  a  navigable 
river.  Drawbridges  as  applied  to  fortiflca- 
tions  date  only  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  At  first  they  spanned 
the  fosse  joining  the  gate  of  the  fort  or  of 
the  advanced  work  with  its  outer  bank. 
Later  drawbridges  formed  only  the  inner 
portion  of  the  platform  of  the  bridge,  the 
outer  portion  being  stationary.  In  case  of 
danger  the  drawbridge  was  raised  by  chains 
attached  to  levers  projecting  from  the  wall 
at  a  proper  distance  above  it,  which  levers 
were  elevated  by  heavy  weights  attached  to 
their  inner  extremities,  the  wall  forming 
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the  fulcrum.  When  raised  the  drawbridge 
formed  a  barricade  before  the  gate,  thus 
offering  a  twofold  obstacle  to  the  assailant 
— a  chasm  and  a  strengthened  barrier.  In 
navigable  rivers  and  canals,  the  drawbridge 
usually  consists  of  two  movable  platforms, 
which  may  be  opened  horizontally  to  let 
a  vessel  pass  through.  Modern  drawbridges 
to  locks,  docks,  etc. ,  are  generally  made  to 
open  horizontally,  and  the  movable  portion 
is  called  a  bascule,  balance,  or  lifting  bridge, 
a  turning;,  swivel,  or  swing  bridge,  or  a 
rolling  bridge,  in  accordance  with  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  made  to  open. 
Drawcansir  (dra'kan-sir),  n.  [From  Draw- 
cansir,  a  burlesque  character  of  tremendous 
fighting  powers  in  the  comedy  of  '  The  Re- 
hearsal,' written  in  1G63-4  by  G.  Villiers, 
second  Duke  of  Buckingham  (died  1688).  In 
a  battle  he  kills  all  the  combatants  on  both 
sides,  'sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe,'  and 
then  makes  a  speech  full  of  braggadocio.] 
A  blustering  braggart;  a  bully. 

The  leader  was  of  an  ugly  look  and  gigantic  stat- 
ure; he  acted  like  a  Drawcajtsir,  sparing  neither 
friend  nor  foe.  Addison. 

Draw-cut  (draTiut),  n.  A  single  cut  with  a 
knife  in  a  plant,  &c. 

Drawee  (drsi-e'),  n.  The  person  on  whom 
an  order  or  bill  of  exchange  is  drawn ;  the 
payer  of  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Drawer  (dra'er),  n.  1.  One  who  draws  or 
pulls;  one  who  takes  water  from  a  well;  one 
who  draws  liquor  from  a  cask;  specifically, 
a  waiter.  Shale— 2.  That  which  draws  or 
attracts,  or  has  the  power  of  attraction, — 
3,  He  wlio  draws  a  bill  of  exchange  or  an 
order  for  the  payment  of  money,  — 4,  A  slid- 
ing box  in  a  table,  desk,  &c.,  which  is  drawn 
out  at  pleasure;  one  of  a  set  of  such  boxes 
in  a  case  or  bureau.  — 5.  pi.  An  under  garment 
worn  on  the  legs  and  lower  part  of  the  body 
by  both  sexes. — Chest  of  drawers,  a  case  of 
sliding  boxes  or  drawers  for  holding  vari- 
ous articles  of  dress,  linen,  &c. 

Draw-gate  (dra'gat),  n.  The  valve  of  a 
sluice. 

Draw-gear  (dra'ger),n.  1.  A  harness  adapted 
for  draught-horses. — 2.  The  apparatus  or 
parts  by  which  railway  carriages  are  coupled 
together,  itc. 

Drawgloves  (dr.a'gluvz),  n.  pi.  An  old 
game  that  consisted  in  representing  words 
by  the  fingers. 

Draw-head  (drii'hed),  n.  1.  In  rail,  a  buffer 
to  which  a  coupling  is  attached. —2,  In  spi7i- 
nliig,  a  contrivance  in  which  the  slivers  are 
leii;_;tlii.iu  d  and  receive  an  additional  twist. 

Drawing  (dra'ing),  71.  1.  The  act  of  pulling, 
hauling,  or  attracting,  —2.  The  act  of  repre- 


senting the  appearance  or  figures  of  objects 
on  a  plain  surface,  by  means  of  lines  and 
shades,  as  with  a  pencil,  crayon,  pen,  cora- 
passes,&c. ;  delineation.— 3.  The  distribution 
of  prizes  and  blanks  in  a  lottery.— 4.  The 
amount  of  money  taken  for  sales  in  a  shop 
or  other  trading  establishment:  usually  in 
the  plural. 

Drawing-awl  (dra'ing-al),  n.  An  awl  having 
a  hole  near  the  point  in  which  the  thread  is 
inserted  so  that  it  may  be  pushed  through 
in  sewing. 

Drawing-bench  (dra'ing-bensh),  n.  An 
apparatus  in  which  strips  of  metal  are 
brought  to  an  exact  thickness  and  width  by 
being  drawn  through  a  gaged  opening  made 
by  two  cylinders  at  the  required  distance 
apart  and  prevented  from  rotating. 

Drawing-board  (dra'ing-bord),  n.  A  board 
on  which  paper  is  stretched  for  drawing  on 
or  for  painting  on  in  water  colours,  &c. 

Drawing-compass  (dra'ing-kom-pas),  n.  A 
pair  of  compasses  one  leg  of  which  has  a 
pen  or  pencil  attached  to  or  forming  part 
of  it. 

Drawing-frame  (dra'ing-friim),  n.  A  ma- 
chine in  which  the  slivers  of  cotton,  wool, 
&c,,  from  the  carding-engine  are  attenuated 
by  passing  through  consecutive  pairs  of 
rollers,  each  pair  revolving  at  a  higher  speed 
than  its  predecessor. 

Drawing-knife  (dra'ing-nif),  n.  In  carp. 
an  edge  tool  for  making  an  incision  into 
the  surface  of  a  piece  of  wood  along  the 
path  wliich  the  saw  is  to  follow,  and  so  pre- 
venting the  teeth  tearing  the  surface. 

Drawing-master  (dia'ing-mas-ter),  n.  One 
who  teaches  tlie  art  of  drawing. 

Drawing-paper  (dra'ing-pa-per),?i.  A  large- 
sized  \  ariety  of  stout  paper  used  for  making 
drawings  on:  for  pencil  drawing  a  white 
sort  is  generally  used;  for  chalk  drawing  it 
is  usually  tinted. 

Drawing-pen  (dra'ing-pen),  n.  A  pen  used 
in  drawing  lines. 

Drawing -pencU.  (dra'ing -pen-sil),  n.  A 
blacl<-]cad  pencil  used  in  drawing. 

Drawing-room  (dra'ing-rbm),  n.  [Contr. 
from  with  lira  wing-room,  a  room  to  which 
the  company  withdraws  from  the  dining- 
room.]  1.  A  room  appropriated  for  the 
reception  of  company ;  a  room  in  which 
distinguished  personages  hold  levees,  or  pri- 
vate persons  receive  parties.— 2.  The  com- 
pany assembled  in  a  drawing-room. 

He  would  amaze  a  drawing-room  by  suddenly 
ejaculating  a  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

yohnson. 

3.  The  formal  reception  of  evening  company 
at  a  court,  or  by  persons  in  high  station;  as, 
to  hold  a  drawing-room. — 4,  The  apartment 
in  an  engineer's  shop  where  patterns  and 
plans  are  ])repared. 

Drawing-slate  (dra'ing-slat),  n.  A  fine- 
grained compact  clay,  containing  a  large 
amount  of  carbonaceous  matter,  and  usually 
found  in  connection  with  metamorphic 
rocks,  as  clay-slate,  gneiss,  &c.  It  is  some- 
times called  Black-chalk,  and  is  used  as  a 
marking  or  drawing  material. 

Draw-knife  (dra'nif),  n.  Same  as  Drawiru/- 
knife. 

Drawl  (dral),  v.t.  [A  dim.  form  from  draw 
or  drag.  See  DRAe.  Comp.  D.  dralen,  to 
linger.]  To  utter  or  pronounce  in  a  slow 
lengthened  tone ;  to  while  away  in  an  indo- 
lent manner. 

Thus,  sir,  does  she  constantly  drawl  out  her  time, 
without  either  profit  or  satisfaction.  jfohnson. 

Drawl  (dral),  v.  i.  To  speak  ivith  slow  utter- 
ance. 

Drawl  (dr.al),  n.  A  lengthened  utterance  of 
the  voice. 

Draw-latch  t  (dra'lach),  n.  A  thief ;  a  rob- 
ber; a  waster. 

Drawlingly  (dral'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  drawling 
manner;  witli  a  slow,  hesitating,  or  length- 
ened utterance. 

Drawlingness  (dr.al'ing-nes),  n.  A  slow, 
protracted,  or  hesitating  mode  of  utterance. 

Draw-link  (dra'lingk),  n.  A  link  for  con- 
necting two  carriages  of  a  train  together. 

Drawn  (dran),  p.  and  a.  [See  Draw.] 
1.  Pulled ;  hauled  ;  allured  ;  attracted ;  de- 
lineated; extended;  extracted;  derived;  de- 
duced; written. — 2.  Undecided,  from  both 
parties  having  equal  advantage  and  neither 
a  victory;  as,  a  drawn  battle.  'A  drawn 
game.'  Addison. — 3.  With  a  sword  drawn, 
'Why  are  you  drawn!'  Shak.—i.  Moved 
aside,  as  a  curtain;  unclosed  or  closed. — 
5.  Eviscerated;  as,  a  drawn  fowl. — Drawn 
and  quartered,  disembowelled  and  cut  into 
pieces.— 6.  Induced,  as  by  a  motive;  as,  men 
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are  drawn  togetlier  by  similar  views,  or  by 
motives  of  interest.— 7.  In  a  diffused  or 
melted  state;  as,  drawn  butter. 

Draw-net  (dra'net),  n.  A  net  for  catching 
the  larger  sorts  of  fowls,  'made  of  pack- 
thread, with  wide  meshes. 

Draw-plate  (dra'plat),  n.  A  stout  plate  of 
shear  steel,  pierced  with  a  graduated  series 
of  conical  holes,  for  drawing  wire  through 
in  order  to  reduce  and  elongate  it. 

Draw-spring  (dra'spring),  n.  An  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  cylinder,  liaving  a  piston-rod 
with  india-rubber  bands  fitted  to  it,  and  a 
chain  to  which  the  tow-rope  of  a  boat  or 
cable  of  a  ship  at  anchor  is  made  fast,  the 
object  of  the  apparatus  being  to  take  off 
the  recoil  or  shock  in  case  of  the  tow-rope 
or  cable  breaking. 

Draw-well  (dra'wel),  n.  A  deep  well,  from 
which  water  is  drawn  by  a  long  cord  or 
pole  and  a  bucket. 

Dray  (dra),  n.  [A.  Sax.  drcege,  from  dragan. 
See  Brag,  Draw.]  1.  A  low  cart  or  carriage 
on  heavy  wheels,  such  as  those  used  by 
brewers;  a  sledge;  a  rude  sort  of -cart  with- 
out wheels.— 2.  See  Drey. 

Drayage  (dra'aj),  n.  1.  The  use  of  a  dray. — 

2.  Charge  for  the  use  of  a  dray. 
Dray-cart  (dnVkart),  n.    A  dray. 
Dray-horse  (draliors),  n.   A  horse  used  for 

drawing  a  dray. 
Drayman  (dra'man),  n.  A  man  who  attends 
a  dray. 

Dray-plough  (dra'plou),  n.  An  old  kind 
of  plough. 

Drazelt  (draz'l),  n.  [O.E.  drossell,  a  slut. 
Probably  from  dross.]  A  dirty  woman;  a 
slut. 

That  when  the  time's  expir'd,  the  drmels 

For  ever  may  become  his  vassals.  Hudibras. 

Dread  (dred),  n.  [A.  Sax.  dreed,  fear,  drce- 
dan,  on-drcedan,  to  fear,  O.S.  antdrddan, 
andrudan,  O.H.G.  intrdtan.]  1.  Great  fear 
or  apprehension  of  evil  or  danger;  as,  the 
dread  of  evil ;  the  dread  of  suffering ;  the 
dread  of  the  divine  displeasure. — 2.  Awe; 
fear  united  with  respect;  terror. 

The  fear  of  you.  and  the  dread  of  you,  shall  be 
upon  every  beast  of  the  earth.  Gen.  ix.  I2. 

Shall  not  his  excellency  make  you  afraid?  and  his 
dread  fall  on  you?  Job  xiii.  ii. 

3.  The  cause  of  fear;  the  person  or  the  thing 
dreaded. 

Let  him  be  your  dread.  Is.  viii.  13. 

Syn.  Awe,  affright,  fright,  terror,  horror, 
alarm,  panic. 
Dread  (dred),  a.  \.  Exciting  great  fear  or 
apprehension.  'A  dread  eternity!  how 
surely  mine.'  Y'ou7ig.—2.  Terrible;  fright- 
ful. 

So  should  a  murderer  look,  so  dread,  so  g^rim. 

S/tai. 

3.  Awful;  venerable  in  the  highest  degree; 
as,  dread  sovereign;  dread  majesty;  dread 
tribunal. 

Dread  (dred),  v.  t.  To  fear  in  a  great  degree; 
as,  to  dread  the  approach  of  a  storm. 
Dread  (dred),  v.i.    To  be  in  great  fear. 

Dread  not,  neither  be  afraid  of  them.  Deut.  i.  29. 

Dreadahlet  (dred'a-bl),  a.  That  is  to  be 
dreaded. 

Dreader  (dred'er),  n.  One  that  fears  or  lives 
in  fear. 

Dreadful  (dred'ful),  a.  1.  Impressing  great 
fear ;  terrible  ;  formidable ;  as,  a  dreadful 
storm,  or  dreadful  night. 

The  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord. 

Mai.  iv.  5. 

2.  Awful;  venerable. 

How  dreadful  is  this  place.       Gen.  xxviii.  17. 

3.  t  Full  of  dread  or  fear. 

Dreadful  of  danger  that  might  him  betide. 

Spenser. 

—Awful,  Frightful,  Dreadfid.  See  Awful. 
Syn.  Fearful,  formidable,  frightful,  tremen- 
dous, terrible,  terrific,  horrible,  horrid, 
awful,  venerable. 
Dreadful  (dred'ful),  n.  A  sensational  news- 
paper or  periodical;  a  print  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  narration  of  stories  of  criminal  life, 
frightful  accidents,  &c.;  as,  he  gloated  over 
the  penny  dreadfuls. 

Dreadfully  (dred'fiil-li),  adv.  Terribly;  in 
a  manner  to  be  dreaded. 

Dreadfulness  (dred'fiil-nes),  n.  Terrible- 
ness;  the  quality  of  being  dreadful;  fright- 
fulness. 

Dreadingly  (dred'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  manner 
significant  of  dread  or  terror;  mistrustfully. 

Mistrustfully  he  trusteth. 

And  he  dreadiuxrly  doth  dare; 

And  forty  passions  in  a  trice 

In  him  consort  and  square.  Warner. 


Dreadless(dred'les),a.  1.  Fearless; bold; not 
intimidated;  undaunted;  free  from  fear  or 
terror;  intrepid.  'That  dreadless  heart.' 
Gascoi/jne. — 2.  Exempt  from  dread  or  fear 
of  danger;  secure.  '  Safe  in  his  dreadless 
den.'  Spenser. 

Dreadlessness  (dred'les-nes),  n.  Fearless- 
nes.<;  uiidaiiiitudness;  freedom  from  fear  or 
terror;  fjoldiicss. 

Dreadlyt  (dred'li),  a.  Dreadfully.  'This 
dreadl;/  spectacle.'  Spenser. 

Dreadnaught,  Dreadnought  (dred'nat),  n. 

1.  A  i5erson  or  something  that  fears  nothing; 
hence,  a  thick  cloth  with  a  long  pile,  used 
for  warm  clothing  or  to  keep  off  rain. — 

2.  A  garment  made  of  such  cloth. 
Dream  (drem),  ?i.    [Probably  the  same  word 

as  the  A.  Sax.  dredm,  though  the  latter 
means  joy,  melody,  song ;  0.  Fris.  dram,  D. 
drooin,  G.  traum,  0.  Sax.  drom,  dream.] 

1.  The  thouglit  or  series  of  thoughts  of  a 
person  in  sleep.  We  apply  dream,  in  the 
singular,  to  a  series  of  thoughts  which  occupy 
the  mind  of  a  sleeping  person,  in  which  he 
imagines  he  has  a  view  of  real  things  or 
transactions.  A  dream  is  a  series  of  thoughts 
not  under  the  command  of  reason,  and  hence 
wild  and  irregular. — 2.  In  Scrip,  impres- 
sions on  the  minds  of  sleeping  persons  made 
by  divine  agency;  as, God  came  to  Abimelech 
in  a  dream.  Gen.  xx.  3.— Joseph  was  warned 
by  God  in  a  dream.  Mat.  ii.  12. — 3.  A  mat- 
ter which  has  only  an  imaginary  reality;  a 
visionary  scheme  or  conceit;  a  vain  fancy; 
a  wild  conceit;  an  unfounded  suspicion. 

They  live  together  and  they  dine  together;  but  the 
man  is  himself  and  the  woman  herself;  that  dreatn  of 
love  is  over,  as  everything  else  is  over  in  life. 

Thackeray. 

Dream  (drem),  v.i.  pret.  dreamed  or  dreamt; 
ppr.  dreaming.  1.  To  have  ideas  or  images 
in  the  mind  in  the  state  of  sleep:  with  of 
before  a  noun;  as,  to  dream  of  a  battle ;  to 
dream  of  an  absent  friend. — 2.  To  think;  to 
imagine ;  as,  he  little  dreamed  of  his  ap- 
proaching fate.  —3.  To  think  idly. 

They  dream  on  in  a  course  of  reading,  without 
digesting.  Locke. 

Dream  (drem),  v.  t.  To  see  in  a  dream.  '  And 
dreamt  the  future  fight.'  Dryden. 

Man  errs  not  that  he  deems 
His  welfare  his  true  aim. 
He  errs  because  he  dreams 
The  world  does  but  exist  that  welfare  to  bestow. 

Mat.  Arnold. 

— To  dream  away,  to  pass  in  reverie  or  in- 
action ;  to  spend  idly;  as,  to  dream  away 
one's  life. 

Dreamer  (drem'er),  n.    1.  One  who  dreams. 

2.  A  fanciful  man ;  a  visionary;  one  who 
forms  or  entertains  vain  schemes;  as,  a  poli- 
tical dreamer. 

He  must  be  an  idle  dreamer, 
Who  leaves  the  pie  and  gnaws  the  streamer.  Prior. 

3.  A  mope;  a  sluggard — 4.  One  who  has 
visions  or  dreams;  an  interpreter  of  dreams. 

They  said  one  to  another.  Behold  this  dreamer 
Cometh.  Gen.  xxvii.  19. 

To  absolve  this  riddle. 
Diviners,  dreamers,  schoolmen,  deep  magicians, 
All  have  I  try'd.  Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Dreamery  (drem'e-ri),  n.  A  habit  of  dream- 
ing or  musing. 

Dreamful  (drem'ful),  a.    Full  of  dreams. 
Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dreamfitl 
ease.  Ten7iyson. 

Dreaminess  (drem'i-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
dreamy. 

Dreamingly  (drem'ing-li),  adv.  Sluggishly: 
negligently. 

Dreamland  (drem'land),  n.  The  land  of 
dreams;  the  region  of  fancy  or  imagination; 
the  region  of  reverie;  fairyland. 

They  are  real,  and  have  a  venue  in  their  respective 
districts  in  dreamland.  C.  Lamb. 

Dreamless  (drem'les),  a.  Free  from  dreams. 
Dreamlessly  (drem'les-li),  adv.  In  a  dream- 
less manner. 

Dreamy  (drem'i),  a.  Full  of  dreams;  relat- 
ing to  or  associated  with  dreams ;  giving 
rise  to  dreams;  dream-like. 

All  day  within  the  dreainy  house 
The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creak'd.  Tennyson. 
From  dreamy  virtues  of  this  kind  he  turned  with 
something  like  distaste.  Talfourd. 

Drear  (drer),  a.  [Sax.  dreorig,  dreary.  See 
Dreary.]   Dismal;  gloomy  with  solitude. 

A  drear  and  dying  sound.  MUt07i. 

Dreart  (drer),  n.  Dread;  dismalness;  grief; 
sorrow;  dreadful  force.  Spenser. 

Drearihead.t  Drearihoodt  (dre'ri-hed, 
dre'ri-hiid),  n.    Dismalness;  gloominess. 

Drearily  (dre'ri-li),  adv.  Gloomily;  dis- 
mally. 


Drearimentt  (dre'ri-ment),  n.  Dismalness; 

terror;  linrror;  dread.  Spenser. 
Dreariness  ( dre ' ri  -  nes ),  m.  Dismalness; 

gloomy  solitude;  tiresome  monotony. 
Drearingt  (drei-'ing),  n.   Dreariness;  gloom. 

All  were  myself,  through  grief,  in  deadly  dreari7ig. 

Spejtser. 

Drearisome  (dre'ri-sum),  a.  Very  dreary; 
gloomy;  desolate. 

Dreary  (dre'ri),  a.  [A.  Sax.  dredrig,  bloody, 
sad,  sorrowful,  dreor,  blood,  from  dreOsun 
(Goth,  driusan),  to  fall,  to  become  weak, 
which  by  the  common  conversion  of  «  into  r 
becomes  also  dreoran;  akin  to  G.  traurig, 
from  trauern,  to  mourn,  to  grieve;  Skr.  dru, 
to  flow,  to  drop.]  1.  Dismal;  gloomy;  as,  a 
dreary  waste;  dreary  shades.  This  word 
implies  both  solitude  and  gloom. 

The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows. 
She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck.  Loft^fellolv. 

2.  Sorrowful;  distressing;  as,  dreary  shrieks. 

3.  Monotonous;  tiresome;  uninteresting;  as, 
a  dreary  book. 

Drede.t  «.    Fear;  doubt.  Chaucer. 

Drede,  \  v.t.    To  fear ;  to  dread.  Chaucer. 

Dredeful.t  a.    Dreadful.  Chaucer. 

Dredeles.t  a.    Without  doubt.  Chaucer. 

Dredge  (drej),  n.  [From  the  stem  of  drag, 
the  g  being  softened  as  in  bridge,  from  older 
brig,  sedge,  from  older  seg,  &c.  ]  1.  A  drag-net 
for  taking  oysters,  &c.— 2.  An  apparatus  for 
bringing  up  shells,  plants,  and  other  objects 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  scientific  in- 
vestigation.—3.  A  machine  for  clearing  the 
beds  of  canals,  rivers,  harbours,  &c.  See 
Dredging-machine. 

Dredge  (drej),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  dredged;  ppr. 
dredging.  To  take,  catch,  or  gather  with  a 
dredge;  to  remove  sand,  silt,  or  the  like, 
from  the  bottoms  of  rivers,  canals,  harbours, 
&c. 

Dredge  (drej),  v.t.  [Wedgwood  refers  it  to 
Dan.  drysse,  to  sprinkle;  allied  to  Sc.  driisli, 
atoms,  fragments.  Others  refer  it  to  the 
dredge  of  next  art.]  To  sprinkle  flour  on 
roast  meat. 

Dredge  (drej),  n.  [Ft.  dragee,  mixed  pro- 
vender for  horses  and  cattle;  It.  treggea,  Gr. 
tragemata,  dried  fruits.]  A  mixture  of  oats 
and  barley  sown  together. 

Dredge-hox  (drej'boks).    See  Dredging- 

BOX. 

Dredgeman  (drej'man),  n.  One  who  fishes 
for  oysters  with  a  dredge. 

Dredger  (drej'er),  n.  1.  One  who  fishes  with 
a  dredge.— 2.  A  dredge.  See  Dredge,  2.— 
3.  A  dredging-machine  (which  see). 

Dredger  (drej'er),  n.  A  utensil  for  scatter- 
ing fiour  on  meats  when  roasting.  Called 
also  a  Dredging-bux. 

Dredgie  (drej'i),  n.    See  Drigie. 

Dredging-box  (drej'ing-boks),  n.  A  box  used 
for  dredging  meat. 

Dredg:ing  -  machine,    Dredging  -  vessel 

(drej'ing-ma-shen,  drej'ing-ves-sel),  n.  A 
machine  used  to  take  up  mud  or  gravel 
from  the  bottom  of  rivers,  docks,  &c.  Such 
are  the  spoon  dredging-boat  and  bucket 
dredging-machine.  The  steam  dredging- 
machine  now  in  common  use  has  a  succes- 
sion of  buckets  on  an  endless  chain,  which 
traverses  on  a  frame  whose  lower  end  is  ver- 
tically adjustable  so  as  to  regulate  the  depth 
at  which  it  works.  It  is  worked  by  steam, 
and  discharges  the  mud  into  punts  or  hop- 
pers stationed  close  by  the  end  or  the  side. 
Dree  (dre),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  dreogan,  to  bear,  to 
suffer, to  endure.]  To  suffer;  to  endure;  as, 
to  dree  penance.  [Obsolete  and  Scotch.  ] 
For  his  sake  I'm  slighted  sair. 
And  dree  the  kintra  clatter.  Burns. 

Dregginess  (dreg'i-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
dreggy ;  fulness  of  dregs  or  lees ;  foulness; 
feculence. 

Dreggish  (dreg'ish),  a.  Full  of  dtegs ;  foul 
with  lees:  feculent. 

Dreggy  (dreg-'i),  a.  [See  Dregs.]  Contain- 
ing ilregs  or  lees;  consisting  of  dregs;  foul; 
muddy;  feculent. 
Dregs  (dregz),  n.  pi.  [Icel.  dregg,  Sw.  driigg, 
sediment,  dregs,  lees ;  probably  connected 
with  drag,  drain— the  dregs  being  what  re- 
mains after  tlie  liquor  is  drained  off.  ]  1.  The 
sediment  of  liquors;  lees;  grounds;  feculence; 
any  foreign  matter  of  liquors  that  subsides 
to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel. 

From  the  dre^s  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give. 

Dryden. 

2.  Waste  or  worthless  matter;  dross;  sweep- 
ings; refuse;  hence,  the  most  vile  and  worth- 
less among  men ;  as,  the  dregs  of  society. 
— Dreg,  in  the  singular,  is  found  in  Spenser 
and  Shakspere,  but  is  not  now  used. 


oh,  c/jain;     ch.  Sc.  loc7(;     g,  30;  j,job; 


n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  i\ng;     TH,  then;  th,  ttin; 


w,  toig;  wh,  jf/jig;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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What  too  curious  dre^  espies  my  sweet  lady  in  the 
fuuntain  of  our  love?  Sttak. 

Dreigh  (drech),  ft.  Tardy ;  slow ;  tiresome. 
[Scdtch.] 

\Vhen  thou  and  I  were  young  and  skeigh, 

An'  stable-meals  at  fairs  were  drcigh.  Bunts. 

Dreint.t  Drent.t  pret.  &  pp.  of  drenche. 
Drenched;  drowned.  Chaucer. 

Drench  (drensh),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  drencan, 
drencean,  to  give  to  drinlc,  to  drencli,  from 
drincan,  to  drinlc.  See  Drink.]  1.  To  wet 
thoroughly;  to  soak;  to  fill  or  cover  with 
water  or  other  liquid;  as,  garments  (Zre?(,cA«(i 
in  rain  or  in  the  sea;  the  Hood  has  drenched 
the  earth;  swords  drenched  in  blood. 

As  'to  fell'  is  'to  make  to  fall,'  and  'to  lay,  'to 
make  to  lie,'  so  'to  drench^  is  'to  make  to  drink.' 

Trench 

2.  To  saturate  with  drink.— 3.  To  force  down 
physic  mechanically;  to  purge  violently. 

If  any  of  your  cattle  are  infected  .  .  .  drench  them. 

Mortiyiter. 

Syn.  To  soak,  steep,  imbrue,  saturate,  souse, 
deluge. 

Drench  (drensh),  ii.  [A.  Sax.  drenc,  a  drink, 
a  drau.uht.]  A  draught;  a  swill;  a  dose. of 
medicine  for  a  beast,  as  a  horse. 

Drench,  Drenge  (drench,  drenj),  n.  In  old 
Enijlish  law,  a  tenant  in  cajnte. 

Drencher  (drensh'er),  n.  One  who  wets  or 
steeps ;  one  who  gives  a  drench  to  a  beast. 

Drengaget  (dreng'aj),  n.  The  tenure  by 
wliicli  a  ilrench  held  land. 

Drentt  (drent),  pp.    See  DREINT. 

Dreret  (drer), /!.  [SeeDREAK.]  Sorrow;  sad- 
ness; dreariness.  Spenser. 

Drerimentt  (drer'i-ment),  n.  Dreariness; 
darkness.  Spenser. 

Drerinesse.t  n.  Sorrow.  Chaucer. 

Drery,t  a.    Sorrowful.  Chaucer. 

Dress  (dres),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  dressed  ordrest; 
\t]tf.  dressing.  [Ft.  dresser,  to  make  right, 
prepare;  Pr.  dressar,  dreissar;  It.  drizzare, 
dirizzare,  from  a  fictive  L.L.  verb  directiare, 
drictiare,  to  make  straight,  from  li.  directus, 
straight,  and  that  from  di  for  dis,  and 
rego,  rectum,  to  lead  in  a  straight  Hne  or 
in  the  right  direction,  to  rule.]  1.  To 
make  straight  or  in  a  straight  line;  to  adjust 
to  a  light  line ;  as  in  the  military  phrase, 
dress  youi-ranks.  Hence — 2.  To  put  torights; 
to  put  in  good  order;  as,  to  dress  the  beds 
of  a  garden;  to  till;  to  cultivate. 

And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man  and  put  him  into 
the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it. 

Gen.  ii.  15. 

3.  To  treat  with  remedies  or  curative  ap- 
pliances; as,  the  surgeon  dressed  the  limb  or 
tlie  wound.  —  4.  To  prepare,  in  a  general 
sense;  to  put  in  the  condition  desired;  to 
make  suitable  or  fit  for  something;  as,  to 
dress  meat;  to  dress  leather  or  cloth;  to  dress 
a  lamp;  to  dress  hemp  or  flax. 

To  dr'ess  a  soul  for  a  funeral  is  not  a  work  to  be 
dispatched  at  one  meeting,  jFer.  Taylor. 

5.  To  curry,  rub,  and  comb;  as,  to  dress  a 
horse.— 6.  To  put  on  clothes;  to  put  on  rich 
garments;  to  adorn;  to  deck;  as,  he  dressed 
himself  for  breakfast;  the  lady  dressed  her- 
self for  a  ball— 7.  To  break  or  tame  and  pre- 
pare for  service,  as  a  horse.  [Rare.  ]  —  8.  To 
cut  to  proper  dimensions;  to  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  to.  — To  dress  up  or  out,  to  clothe 
elaborately,  pompously,  or  elegantly;  as,  to 
dress  up  with  tinsel.  —To  dress  a  ship,  to  or- 


H.M.  Steam-yacht  Dressed. 


nament  her  with  a  variety  of  flags,  ensigns, 
pendants,  &c.  of  various  nations,  displayed 


from  different  parts  of  her  masts  and  rigging, 
as  on  days  of  rejoicing. — Syn.  To  attire,  ap- 
parel, clothe,  accoutre,  array,  robe,  rig, 
trim,  deck,  adorn,  embellish. 

Dress  (dres),  u.i.  1.  Milit.  to  arrange  one's  self 
in  proper  position  in  a  line;  as,  look  to  the 
right  and  dress. — 2.  To  clothe  one's  self;  to 
put  on  one's  garments;  to  pay  particular  re- 
gard to  dress  or  raiment;  as,  to  dress  rapidly; 
to  dress  handsomely. 

Dress  (dres),  n.  1.  That  which  is  used  as  the 
covering  or  ornament  of  the  body;  clothes; 
garments;  apparel;  as,  the  dress  of  a  lady  is 
modest  and  becoming;  a  gaudy  dress  is  evi- 
dence of  a  false  taste. 

Style  is  the  dress  of  thought.  Chesterjield. 

2.  A  lady's  gown;  as,  the  lady  has  purchased 
an  elegant  dress. — 3.  Skill  in  adjusting  dress, 
or  the  practice  of  wearing  elegant  clothing; 
as,  a  man  of  dress;  there  is  nothing  but 
dress  in  his  head.  —  Syn.  Apparel,  raiment, 
clothing,  clothes,  vestments,  garments,  habi- 
liments, accoutrements,  attire,  array,  habit. 
Dress-coat  (dres'kot),  n.  A  coat  with  nar- 
row pointed  tails;  a  swallow-tailed  coat,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  frock-coat,  so  called 
because  it  is  the  coat  in  which  gentlemen 
go  to  full-dress  parties,  operas,  assemblies, 
&c. 

Dresse,t  f.i.  To  address;  to  apply.  Chau- 
cer. 

Dressed  Rocks  (drest  roks),  n.  pi.  The  tem 
sometimes  applied  to  ice-worn  bosses  of  rock, 
now  called  roches  moutonnees,  or  sheep-back 
rocks. 

Dresser  (dres'^r),  n.  1.  One  who  dresses; 
one  who  is  employed  in  putting  on  clotlies 
and  adorning  another.— 2.  One  who  is  em- 
ployed in  preparing,  trimming,  or  adjusting 
anything ;  specifically,  a  hospital  assistant, 
whose  oflice  is  to  dress  wounds,  ulcers,  <fcc. 

Dresser  (dres'er),  ?i.  [Fr.  dressoir.]  Aside- 
board;  a  table  or  bench  on  which  meat  and 
other  things  are  dressed  or  prepared  for 
use;  also,  a  cupboard  or  set  of  shelves  for 
dishes  and  cooking  utensils. 

The  pewter  plates  on  the  dresser 
Caught  and  reflected  the  flame,  as  shields  of  armies 
the  sunshine.  LoytgJcUoiv. 

Dressing  (dres'ing),  n.  1.  Raiment;  attire. 
2.  That  which  is  used  as  an  application  to 
a  wound  or  sore.  —3.  That  which  is  used  in 
preparing  land  for  a  crop;  manure  spread 
over  land.  When  it  remains  on  the  surface 
it  is  called  a  top-dressing.— i.  Correction;  a 
flogging  or  beating.  [Colloq.]— 5.  Incookery, 
the  stuffing  of  fowls,  pigs,  &c. ;  force  meat. 
6.  In  founding,  the  act  or  process  of  clean- 
ing castings  after  they  are  taken  from  the 
mould;  in  type-founding,  the  scraping  and 
notching  of  the  letters  after  casting. — 7.  In 
arch,  mouldings  round  doors,  windows,  and 
other  openings  on  an  elevation.— 8.  In  ma- 
sonry, the  preparing  of  a  stone  for  building 
in  the  wall,  whether  l)y  the  hammer  only  or 
by  the  mallet  and  chisel,  and  the  rubbing 
the  face  smooth.— 9.  Gum,  starch,  paste,  and 
the  like,  used  in  stiffening  or  preparing  silk, 
linen,  and  other  fabrics. — Dressing  of  ores, 
the  breaking  and  powdering  them  in  the 
stamping-mill,  and  afterwards  washing  them 
in  a  wooden  trough. 

Dressing-case  (dres'ing-kas),  n.  A  box  con- 
taining certain  requisites  for  the  toilet,  as, 
in  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  combs,  shaving 
apparatus,  hair,  tooth,  and  nail  brushes,  po- 
matum, &c. 

Dressing-gO'Wn  (dres'ing-goun),  n.  A  light 
go^^'n  or  wide  and  flowing  coat  worn  by  a 
person  \vliile  dressing,  in  the  study,  &c. 

Dressing-room  (dres'ing-rbm),  n.  An  apart- 
ment apprrniriated  for  dressing  the  person. 

Dressing-table  (dres'ing-tii-bl),  n.  A  table 
pro^'ided  with  conveniences  for  adjusting 
the  dress;  a  toilet-table. 

Dressmaker  (dres'mak-er),  n.  A  maker  of 
gowns  or  similar  garments ;  a  mantua- 
maker. 

Dressy  (dres'i),  a.  Showy  in  dress;  very  at- 
tentive to  dress;  wearing  rich  or  showy 
dresses.    [Colloq.  ] 

Dretche.t  Drecche.t  v.t.  or  i.  [A.  Sax.  drec- 
can,  to  vex  or  trouble;  Sc.  dratch,  to  linger.] 
To  vex;  to  oppress;  to  trouble;  to  delay. 

This  chaunteclere  gan  gronen  in  his  throte. 

As  man  that  in  his  dreme  is  dretcJied  sore.  Chaucer. 

Dretching.t  n.   Delay.  Chaucer. 

Dreul  (drul),  v.i.  [A  contr.  of  drivel  (which 
see).  ]  To  emit  saliva;  to  suffer  saliva  to  issue 
and  flow  down  from  the  mouth. 

Drevillt  (drev'il),  ?i.  [See  Drivel.]  A  drivel- 
ler; a  fool.  Spenser. 

Drew  (dro),  pret.  of  draw.    See  DRAW. 


Drey  (dra),  n.  A  squirrel's  nest.  Written 
also  Dray. 

Drib (d lib),  v.t.  [See  Dribble.]  To  do  things 
little  by  little  or  in  driblets;  hence,  (a)  to 
cut  off  little  by  little ;  to  cheat  by  small 
and  reiterated  tricks;  to  purloin;  to  appro- 
priate. 

He  who  drives  their  bargains  a  part.  Drydoi. 

(b)  To  entice  step  by  step.    [Rare.  ] 

With  daily  lies  she  dril'S  thee  into  cost.  Dryden. 

Drib  (drib),  v.i.  To  shoot  at  a  mark  at  short 
paces:  a  technical  term  in  archery. 

Dribt  (drib),  n.   A  drop. 

Dribble  (drib'bl),  v.t.  pret.  <&  pp.  drihhled; 
ppr.  dribbling.  [A  dim.  from  drip,  and  pro- 
perly dripple.]  1.  To  throw  down  or  let  fall 
in  drops. — 2.  In  football,  to  keep  the  ball 
rolling  by  a  succession  of  small  kicks. 

Dribble  (drib'bl),  v.i.  1.  To  fall  in  drops  or 
small  particles,  or  in  a  quick  succession  of 
drops;  as,  water  dribbles  from  the  eaves. — 
2.  To  slaver,  as  a  child  or  an  idiot.— 3.  To 
fall  weakly  and  slowly. 

The  dribbling  dart  of  love.  Sliak. 

4.  To  act  or  think  feebly;  to  want  vigour  or 
energy.  Dryden.— b.  To  be  small  or  trifling. 
'Some  dribbling  skirmishes.'  Holland. 
Dribble  (drib'bl),  n.  A  small  quantity  of 
anything  liquid;  drizzle;  drizzly  or  wet 
weather.  [Scotch.] 

Now  thou's  turn'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  hald. 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble 

An'  cranreuch  cauld  !  Surns. 

Dribblet,  Driblet  (drib'let),  7i.  A  small  piece 
or  part;  a  small  sum;  a  small  amount  of 
money  going  to  make  up  a  sum ;  as,  the 
money  was  paid  in  dribblets. 

Dridder,  Dreadour  (drid'er,  dred'er),  n. 
Dread;  fear.  [Scotch.] 

Driddle  (drid'dl),  v.i.  l.  To  play  unskilfully, 
as  on  the  violin.  [Scotch.] 

A  pigmy  scraper  wi'  his  fiddle, 

Wha  us'd  at  trysts  and  fairs  to  driddle.  Burns. 

2.  To  wander  aimlessly  or  feebly  from  place 
to  place.  [Scotch.]— 3.  To  work  constantly 
but  without  makingmuch  progress.  [Scotch.] 
Drie  (dre),  u«.  To  suffer.  See  Dree.  [Obso- 
lete and  Scotch.] 

Would'st  thou  thy  every  future  year 

In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drie, 

Yet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear.  Scolt. 

Drier  (dri'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  whicli 
dries  or  makes  dry;  that  which  has  the  qua- 
lity of  drying;  that  whicli  may  expel  or 
alisorb  moisture;  a  desiccative;  specifically, 
a  substance  added  to  some  fixed  oil  to  im- 
part to  it  the  property  of  drying  quickly;  a 
preparation  to  increase  the  hardening  and 
drying  properties  of  paint;  a  drying  machine 
or  stove. 

Drife,+  f.t.  To  drive.  Chaucer. 

Drift  (drift),  n.  [A.  Sax.  drtfan,  to  drive; 
Icel.  drift,  a  snow-drift;  Dan.  drift,  drift, 
impulse,  drove,  herd.  See  Drive,  and  comp. 
rive,  rift;shrive,  shrift;  thrive,  thrift]  l.That 
which  is  driven  by  any  kind  of  force  (drift 
seems  to  be  primarily  a  participle).  Hence — 
2.  A  heap  of  any  matter  driven  together; 
as,  a  drift  of  snow,  called  also  a  snow-drift; 
a  drift  of  sand.  — 3.  A  drove  or  flock,  as  of 
cattle,  sheep,  birds,  &c. 

Cattle  coming  over  the  bridge,  with  their  great 
driyts  doing  much  damage  to  the  highways. 

Fuller. 

4.  A  driving;  a  force  impelling  or  urging 
forward;  impulse;  overbearing  power  or 
influence. 

A  bad  man  being  under  the  dri/l  of  any  passion, 
will  follow  the  impulse  of  it  till  something  interposes. 

SoTtl/i. 

5.  Course  of  anything;  tendency;  aim;  as, 
the  dri.ft  of  reasoning  or  argument;  the  drift 
of  a  discourse.— 6.  Intention;  design;  pur- 
pose. 

The  dri/i'  of  the  Maker  is  dark,  an  Isis  hid  by 
the  veil. 

Who  knows  the  ways  of  the  world,  how  God  will 
bring  them  about?  Tenttyso7i. 

7.  Anything  driven  by  force;  as,  a  drift  of 
dust;  a  drift  of  trees  carried  by  a  stream  of 
water  without  guidance. 

Drifts  of  rising  dust  involve  the  sky.  Pope. 

8.  A  shower;  a  number  of  things  driven  at 
once;  as,  a  drift  of  bullets.— 9.  In  mining,  a 
passage  cut  between  shaft  and  shaft:  a  pas- 
sage within  the  earth.  — 10.  Naut.  the  lee- 
way which  a  vessel  makes  when  lying-to  or 
hove-to  during  a  gale.— X>n/f  of  a  current, 
the  rate  at  which  it  flows.— 11.  In  ship-build- 
ing, the  difference  between  the  size  of  a  bolt 
and  the  hole  into  which  it  is  to  be  driven,  or 
between  the  circumference  of  a  hoop  and 
the  circumference  of  the  mast  on  which  it 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  ab^Jne;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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is  to  be  dnven.— Drifts  in  the  sheer  draught, 
those  pieces  where  the  rails  are  cut  off. 
They  are  ended  with  scroles  or  scrolls,  and 
called  Drift-pieces. — 12.  In  arch,  the  hori- 
zontal force  which  an  arch  exerts  with  a 
tendency  to  overset  the  piers.  —13.  In  geol. 
a  term  applied  to  earth  and  rocks  which 
have  been  conveyed  by  icebergs  or  glaciers 
and  deposited  over  a  country  while  sub- 
merged, variously  called  i)ih<«i!/m.  Diluvial, 
Glacial,  or  Nortliern  Drift,  Boulder  Forma- 
tion, &c.  Geologists  now  often  use  instead 
of  Drift  the  terms  stratified  or  unstratified 
Boulder  Clay,  which  were  not  formerly  re- 
cognized as  distinct  formations.  It  is  abun- 
dant in  Europe  north  of  the  50th,  and  in 
North  America  north  of  the  40th  parallel 
of  latitude ;  absent  in  most  tropical  re- 
gions, but  reappears  in  the  lands  which 
lie  south  of  the  40th  and  50tli  parallels 
of  south  latitude,  as  in  Patagonia,  Terra  del 
Fuego,  and  New  Zealand.  It  consists  of  a 
compact  clay,  the  colour  of  which  depends 
on  that  of  the  rocks  whence  it  is  derived, 
having  boulders  diffused  throughout  its 
mass,  and  with  thin  beds  of  gravel  and  sand 
interspersed.  The  boulders  have  not  that 
rounded  appearance  produced  by  the  action 
of  water  in  a  river  course,  but  have  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  rubbed  faces  produced  by 
being  forced,  while  held  in  one  position, 
over  the  solid  rocks  beneath.— 14.  In  mech. 
a  longish  round  and  sli.ghtly  tapering  piece 
of  steel  used  for  enlarging  a  hole  in  a  me- 
tallic plate;  adrift-bolt;  a  punch. — 15.  Milit. 
(a)  a  tool  used  in  ramming  down  the  com- 
position contained  in  a  rocket  or  similar 
firework,  (b)  A  priming  iron  to  clean  the 
vent  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  from  burning 
particles  after  each  discharge.— iin/t  of  the 
forest,  in  law,  a  view  or  examination  of  the 
cattle  that  are  in  the  forest,  in  order  to 
know  wliether  it  be  surcharged  or  not,  or 
whether  the  beasts  be  commonable,  &c. 
Drift  (drift),  v.  i.  1.  To  accumulate  in  lieaps 
by  the  force  of  wind;  to  be  driven  into  heaps; 
as,  snow  or  sand  drifts. — 2.  To  float  or  be 
driven  along  by  a  current  of  water  or  air; 
to  be  carried  at  random  by  the  force  of  the 
wind  or  tide;  as,  the  ship  drifted  astern;  a 
raft  drifted  ashore.  '  We  drifted  o'er  the 
harbour  bar. '  Coleridge. 

Between  that  grim  cathedral  of  EnHand  and  this 
what  an  interval !  There  is  a  type  of  it  in  the  very 
birds  that  haunt  them;  for,  instead  of  the  restless 
crowd,  hoarse-voiced  and  sable-win^ed.  dyiftiitg  on 
the  bleak  upper  air,  the  St.  Mark's  porches  are  full 
of  doves.  Riiskin. 

3.  In  mining,  to  make  a  drift ;  to  search  for 
metals  or  ores. 

Drift  (drift),  v.t.  To  drive  into  heaps;  as,  a 
current  of  wind  drifts  snow  or  sand. 

Drift  (drift),  a.  Drifted;  capable  of  being 
drifted  by  wind  or  currents;  as,  drift  sand; 
drift  ice. 

Driftage  (drift'aj),  n.  Saut.  the  amount  of 
deviation  from  a  ship's  course  due  to  lee- 
way. 

Drift-bolt  (drift'bolt),  n.  A  bolt  used  for 
driving  out  other  bolfs,  commonly  made  of 
steel. 

Drift-land  (drift'land),  n.  A  yearly  rent 
paid  by  some  tenants  for  driving  cattle 
through  a  manor. 

Driftless  (driftles),  a.  Without  drift  or  aim; 
purposeless;  aimless.    North  British  Rev. 

Drift-net  (drift'net),  ?i.  A  large  kind  of  net 
with  meshes  1  inch  wide,  used  in  fishing 
for  pilchard,  herring,  mackerel,  &c. 

Drift-sail  (drift'sal),  n.  Naut.  a  sail  used 
under  water,  veered  out  right  ahead  by 
sheets,  ser-ring  to  keep  the  ship's  head  right 
upon  the  sea,  and  to  prevent  her  driving  too 
fast  in  a  current. 

Drift-way  (drift'wa),  n.  1.  A  common  way 
for  driving  cattle  in. — 2.  Naut.  and  in  min- 
ing, drift. 

Drift-weed  (drift'wed),  n.  Same  as  Gulf- 
weed  (which  see). 

Drift-wind  (drift'wind),  n.  A  driving  wind; 
a  wind  tliat  drives  things  into  heaps. 

Drift-wood  (drift'wud),  n.  Wood  drifted  or 
floated  by  water. 

Drifty  (drift'i),  a.  Forming  or  characterized 
by  drifts,  especially  of  snow.  '  Drift tj  nights 
an' dripping  summers. '  Hogg. 

Drigie,  Dredgie,  Dirgie  (drij'i,  drej'i,  dii-'ji), 
n.  [A  form  of  dirge  (which  see).]  A  fu- 
neral company;  entertainment  at  a  funeral. 
[Scotch.] 

Drill  (dril),  V.  t.  [From  D.  drillen,  to  bore, 
a,nd  to  drill  soldiers,  G.  drillen,  to  bore;  al- 
lied to  A.  Sax.  thyrel,thyrl,  a  hole.  (In  mean- 
ing 2,  however,  perhaps  the  same  as  drill,  a 
rill. )  The  root  is  seen  in  0.  H.  G.  durh,  A.  Sax. 


thurh,  through.  The  O.E.  thirl,  to  bore  a 
hole  (seen  in  O.E.  nosethirl,  nosethril,  our 
nostril),  thrill,  trill,  are  allied  words.]  1.  To 
pierce  mth  a  drill;  to  perforate  by  turning 
a  sharp-pointed  instrument  of  a  particular 
form;  to  bore  and  make  a  hole  by  turning 
an  instrument;  as,  to  drill  a  hole  through 
a  piece  of  metal;  to  drill  a  cannon. — 2.  In 
agri.  to  sow  in  rows,  drills,  or  channels;  as, 
to  drill  wheat;  to  sow  with  seed  in  drills;  as, 
the  field  was  drilled,  not  sown  broadcast. 
3.  To  draw  through;  to  drain;  as,  waters 
drilled  through  a  sandy  stratum.— 4.  Milit. 
to  teach  and  ti'ain  raw  soldiers  to  their  duty 
by  frequent  exercises;  hence,  to  teach  by 
repeated  exercise  or  repetition  of  acts.  — 
5.tTo  draw  on;  to  entice;  to  amuse  and 
put  off. 

By  such  insinuations  they  have  once  got  within  him, 
and  are  able  to  driU  him  on  from  one  lewdness  to 
another;  by  the  same  arts  corrupting  and  squeezing 
him  as  they  please.  Soicth. 
She  drilled  him  on  to  five  and  fifty.  -4ddiso7i. 

C.  t  To  exhaust  or  waste  slowly;  as,  this  acci- 
dent hath  drilled  away  the  whole  summer. 
Swift. 

Drill  (dril),  v.i.  1.  To  sow  seed  in  drills;  as, 
the  farmer  was  drilling. — 2.  To  go  through 
the  exercises  prescribed  to  raw  soldiers ;  to 
engage  in  training  or  teaching. 

Drill  tdril),  n.  1.  A  pointed  instrument  used 
for  boring  holes,  particularly  in  metals  and 
other  hard  substances;  a  boring  tool  that 
cuts  its  way  as  it  revolves;  a  drilling-ma- 
chine or  drill-press  (which  see).— 2.  The  act 
of  training  soldiers  to  their  duty.— 3.  In 
agri.  a  row  of  seeds  deposited  in  the  earth; 
also,  the  trench  or  channel  in  which  the 
grain  or  seed  is  deposited.  — 4.  A  machine  for 
sowing  seeds  in  regular  rows;  as,  a  turnip- 
drill. 

Drillt  (dril),  n.  [Akin  }-ill;  G.  rille,  a  chan- 
nel. ]   A  small  stream ;  a  rill. 

Springs  through  the  pleasant  meadows  pour  their 
drills.  Sandys. 

Drillt  (dril),  v.i.   To  flow  gently. 

All  have  cool  refreshing  rivulets  of  crystal,  ^frz7/z«^ 
over  pebbles  of  amber.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Drillt  (dril),  n.  [Deriv.  doubtful.]  An  ape; 
a  baboon. 

what  a  devil  (quoth  the  midwife),  would  you  have 
your  son  move  his  ears  like  a  drill  I  Sir  IV.  Temple. 

Drill  (dril),  n.  [G.  drillich,  from  drei,  three, 
a  fabric  in  which  the  threads  are  divided  in 
a  threefold  way.  Comp.  dimity,  twill.]  A 
kind  of  coarse  Unen  or  cotton  cloth;  drill- 
ing. 

Drill-barrow  (dril'ba-ro),  n.  In  agri.  an 
implement  for  forming  drills,  sowing  the 
seed,  and  covering  it  in  \vith  earth. 

Drill-bow  (dril'bo),  n.  A  small  bow,  gener- 
ally made  of  a  thin  slip  of  steel,  the  string 
of  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  rapidly 
turning  a  drill. 

Drill-box  (dril'boks),  n.  In  agri.  a  box  con- 
taining the  seed  for  sowing  in  drills. 

Drill-barrow  (dril'ha-ro),  n.  A  small  har- 
row employed  in  drill-husbandry  for  extir- 
pating weeds,  and  pulverizing  the  earth  be- 
tween the  rows  of  plants. 

Drill-husbandry  (dril'huz-band-ri),  n.  A 
mode  of  cultivation  in  which  the  sowing  of 
seeds  in  drills  is  adopted. 

Drilling  (dril'ing),  n.  1.  In  agri.  that  mode 
of  sowing  in  which  the  seed  is  deposited  in 
regular  equidistant  rows  at  such  a  depth  as 
each  kind  requires  for  its  most  perfect  vege- 
tation.— 2.  The  practice  or  teaching  of  mili- 
tary exercises;  hence,  thorough  instruction 
in  any  matter.— 3.  The  act  or  process  of 
l)oi'ing  holes  in  metal. 

Drilling  (dril'ing),  }i.  A  coarse  cloth.  See 
Drill,  a  kind  of  cloth. 

Drilling-macliine  (dril"ing-ma-shen'),  n.  A 
machine  for  cutting  circular  holes  in  metal 
by  means  of  a  revolving  drill.    See  Drill- 

PKESS. 

Drill-master  (dril'mas-ter),  71.  One  who 
teaches  drill;  specifically,  one  who  teaches 
drill,  as  a  branch  of  gymnastics,  in  public 
institutions  and  private  families. 

The  business  of  life,  according  to  him  (Frederick 
William  of  Prussia),  was  to  drill  and  be  drilled;  .  .  . 
he  was  a  drill-master  rather  than  a  soldier. 

Macaiclay. 

Drill-plougll  (dril'plou),  n.  A  plough  for 
sowing  grain  in  drills. 

Drill-press  (dril'pres),  n.  A  machine  armed 
with  one  or  more  drills  for  boring  lioles  in 
metal,  and  designed  as  vertical,  liorizontal, 
or  universal,  in  accordance  with  its  mode 
of  working.  Variously  called  Drill,  Drill- 
machine,  or  Drilling -machine. 

DrUl-sergeant  (dril'sar-jant),  )i.    A  non- 


commissioned officer  who  instructs  soldiers 
in  their  duties,  and  trains  them  to  military 
movements. 

Drill-stock  (dril'stok),  n.  In  mech.  the 
holder  (of  which  there  are  many  kinds)  for 
receiving  the  fixed  end  of  a  drill. 

Drily.   See  Dryly. 

Drimys  (dn'mis),  n.  [Gr.  drimys,  acrid, 
from  the  bitter  tonic  taste  of  the  bark.  ]  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Slagnoliacese.  They  are  aromatic  evergreen 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  South  America, 
Australia,  and  Borneo.  D.  aromatica,  found 
at  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  furnishes  the 
winter's  bark  of  commerce.  It  is  used  as 
an  aromatic,  and  in  many  respects  resembles 
Canella  bark.    See  Canella. 

Drink  (dringk),  v.i.  pret.  drank  or  drunic; 
pp.  drunic  or  drunken;  ppr.  drinking. 
[A.  Sax.  drincan,  G.  trinken,  Goth,  drigkan. 
to  drink.  Hence  drench  (cans.)  and  droion.] 

1.  To  swallow  liquor,  for  quenching  thirst 
or  other  purpose;  as,  to  drink  of  the  brook. 

Ye  shall  drink  indeed  of  my  cup.     Mat.  xx.  23. 

2.  To  take  spirituous  liquors  to  excess;  to 
lie  intemperate  in  the  use  of  spii'ituous 
liquors;  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard. — 3.  To 
take  alcoholic  liquors  at  a  feast  or  enter- 
tainment; to  be  entertained  with  liquors. 

They  drank  and  were  merry  with  him. 

Gen.  xliii.  34. 

— To  drink  to,  to  salute  in  drinking;  to  in- 
vite to  drink  by  drinking  first;  to  wish  well 
to,  in  the  act  of  taking  the  cup. 

I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo.  Shak. 

—To  drink  deep,  to  drink  a  deep  draught; 
to  indulge  in  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess. 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring ; 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.  Pojie. 

Drink  (dringk),  v.t.  1.  To  swallow,  as  liquids ; 
to  receive,  as  a  fluid,  into  the  stomach;  to 
imbibe;  as,  to  drink  water  or  wine. — 2.  To 
suck  in;  to  absorb;  to  imbibe. 

And  let  the  purple  violets  drink  the  stream. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  take  in  through  the  senses,  as  the  ear 
or  eye;  to  hear;  to  see;  as,  to  drink  words 
or  the  voice. 

My  ears  have  not  yet  dmnk  a  hundred  words 
Of  that  tongue's  uttering.  Shak. 
I  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye.  Pope. 

4.  To  take  in  the  fumes  or  smoke  of ;  to  in- 
hale, as  to  drink  the  air. 

Some  men  live  ninety  years  and  past, 
Who  never  drank  tobacco  first  nor  last.  Taylor. 

— To  drink  down,  to  take  away  thought  or 
consideration  of  by  drinking ;  to  subdue  or 
extinguish;  as,to  drink  doion  care;  to  drink 
down  unkindness. — To  drink  off,  to  drink  the 
whole  at  a  draught;  as,  to  drink  off  a  cup  of 
cordial. — To  drink  in,  to  absorb;  to  take  or 
receive  into  by  any  inlet.  — To  drink  iqy,  to 
drink  the  whole. — To  drink  the  health,  or  to 
the  health  of,  to  drink  while  expressing  good 
wishes  for  the  health  or  welfare  of;  to  sig- 
nify good-will  to  by  drinking;  to  pledge. 
Drink  (dringk),  71.  1 .  Liquor  to  be  swallowed ; 
any  fluid  to  be  taken  into  the  stomach  for 
quenching  thirst  or  for  medicinal  purposes; 
a  draught  of  liquor;  a  potion. 

We  will  give  you  sleepy  dj-inks.  Shak. 

2.  Intoxicating  liquors,  or  the  practice  of 
taking  such  liquors  to  excess;  as,  drink  was 
his  ruin. — In  drink,  drunk;  tipsy. 

Drinkable  (dringk'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
drunk;  fit  or  suitable  for  drink;  potable. 

Drinkable  (dringk'a-bl),  n.  A  liquor  that 
may  be  drunk. 

Drinkableness  (cMngk'a-bl-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  drinkable. 

Drinker  (diingk'er),  n.  One  who  drinks, 
particularly  one  who  practises*  drinking 
spirituous  liquors  to  excess;  a  drunkard;  a 
tippler. 

Drinker-moth  (dringk'er-moth),  n.  The 
name  of  a  fine  large  British  moth,  the  Odo- 
nestis  potatoria  of  naturahsts,  and  so  called 
from  its  long  beak -like  palpi  projecting 
somewhat  like  a  tongue  from  the  front  of 
the  head. 

Drinking  (dringk'ing),  a.  Connected  with 
tlie  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

My  uncle  walked  on  singing,  now  a  verse  of  a  love 
song,  and  then  a  verse  of  a  drinkinc:  one.  Diekens. 

Drinking-bout  (dringk'ing-bout),  n.  A  con- 
vivial revel;  a  set-to  at  drinking. 

Drinking-fountain  ( dringk'ing-f ount-an ), 
n.  An  erection  on  or  near  a  public  thorough- 
fare for  supplying  men,  sometimes  both  men 
and  animals,  with  water,  to  quench  their 
thirst. 


oh,  cAain;    6h,  Sc.  loc/i;    g,go;  i,iob; 


fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  si>7r;;     th,  tten;  th,  thin; 


w,  toig;    wh,  wh\z;  zh,  aiaire.— See  Key. 
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Drinking-liorn  (driiigk'ing-horn),  n-  1.  A 
lioni  used  as  a  drinking-vessel  by  our  an- 
cestors.—2.  A  cup  or  goblet  made  of  horn 
used  at  the  present  day. 

Drinking-liouse  (dringk'ing-hous),  n.  A 
lioiisi'  fr(.i|iientud  by  tipplers;  an  alehouse. 

Drinking-song  (dringk'ing-song),  n.  A  song 
in  praise  of  drinking;  a  song  suitable  to  be 
sung  when  drinking;  a  bacchanalian  song. 

Why  should  Love,  like  men  in  driniins^-sono's. 
Spice  liis  fair  banquet  with  the  dust  of  deatli? 

Tennyso^l. 

Drinkless  (dringk'les),  a.  Destitute  of 
drink. 

Drink-money  (dringk'mun-i),  n.  Money 
given  to  buy  lif[aor  for  drink. 

Drink-offering  (dringk'of-fer-ing),  n.  A 
Jewisli  ollcring  of  wine,  &c. 

Drip  (drip),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  dripped;  ppr. 
dripping.  [A.  f-'ax.  dripan,  dry  pan,  to  drip, 
drop;  a  common  Teutonic  word;  V)a,n.dryppe, 
loel.  drjiipa,  D.  druipen,  G.  triefen.  Hence 
drop.l  1.  To  fall  in  drops ;  as,  water  drips 
from  eaves. — 2.  To  have  any  liquid  falling 
from  it  in  drops ;  as,  a  wet  garment  drips. 
'The  dripping  air  of  the  twilight. '  Long- 
fellow. 

Drip  (drip),  v.t.  To  let  fall  in  drops;  as, 
roasting  flesh  drips  fat.  'The  lofty  barn 
.  .  .  which  from  the  thatch  drips  fast  a 
shower  of  rain.'  Swift. 

Drip  (drip),  II.  1.  A  falling  or  letting  fall  in 
drops;  a  dripping;  the  sound  of  dripping. 

On  the  ear 

Drops  the  light  dri'/'  of  tlie  suspended  oar.  Hyroit. 

2.  That  which  falls  in  drops ;  dripping,  or 
melted  fat  from  meat  while  roasting. 

Water  may  be  procured  for  necessary  occasions 
from  the  heavens  by  preserving  the  drips  of  the 
houses.  Mortimer. 

3.  That  from  which  water  drops,  as  the  edge 
of  a  roof;  tlie  eaves. — 4.  In  arch,  a  large  flat 
member  of  the  cornice  projecting  so  as  to 
throw  off  water.  See  Drip.stone.— iit£f/iJ  of 
drip,  in  law,  an  easement  or  servitude,  in 
virtue  of  wliich  a  person  has  a  right  to  let 
his  drip  fall  on  another  person's  property. 

Dripping  (drip'ing),  n.  Tlie  fat  which  falls 
from  meat  in  roasting;  that  which  falls  in 
drops. 

Dripping-pan  (drip'ing-pan),  n.  A  pan  for 
receiving  tlie  fat  which  drips  from  meat  in 
roasting. 

Dripplet  (drip'pl),  a.    "Weak  or  rare. 

Dripstone  drip'ston),  n.  1.  In  arch,  a  pro- 
jecting moulding  or  cornice  over  doorways, 
windows,  &c.,  to  throw  oft'  the  rain.    It  is 


Dripstone,  Westminster  Abbey. 


also  called  a  weather-moidding,  or  more 
properly  hood-mould;  and  laiel  when  it  is 
turned  square.  It  is  of  various  forms, 
and  when  a  head  is  not  used  as  a  termina- 


Dripstone  Terminations. 

I,  St.  Cross,  Winchester.       2,  Chaddeslej  Corbe^t, 
Worcestershire. 


tion  or  support,  an  ornament  or  simple 
moulding  is  adopted.— 2.  A  flltering-stone, 
familiarly  so  called  by  seamen. 
Drive  (driv),  v.t.  pret.  drove (formeTly  drave); 
pp.  dr-iven;  ppr.  drieing.  [A.  Sax.  drlfan, 
O.  Sax.  drtben,  Goth,  dreiban,  D.  drijven, 
Dan.  drive,  G.  treihen,  to  di-ive,  to  urge  or 


carry  on.  Drift  and  drove  are  dei'ivatives, 
and  thrive  is  perhaps  allied.]  1.  To  im- 
pel or  urge  forward  by  force;  to  force;  to 
move  by  physical  force;  as,  we  drive  a  nail 
into  wood  with  a  hammer;  the  wind  or 
steam  drives  a  ship  on  the  ocean. — 2.  To 
compel  or  urge  forward  by  other  means  tlian 
absolute  physical  force,  or  by  means  tliat 
compel  the  will;  to  cause  to  move  forward 
or  onward ;  to  impel  to  move  or  act  in  any 
way ;  to  force ;  to  constrain ;  as,  to  drive 
cattle  to  market ;  smoke  drives  company 
from  the  room  ;  anger  and  lust  often  drive 
men  into  gross  crimes. 

Drive  thy  business;  let  not  thy  business  dri-je  thee. 

Frankiin. 

3.  To  chase;  to  hunt. 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn. 
Earl  Percy  took  his  way.  Cfievy  Chase. 

4.  To  impel  a  team  of  horses  oi'  other  ani- 
mals to  move  forward,  and  to  direct  their 
course ;  hence,  to  guide  or  regulate  the 
course  of  tlie  carriage  drawn  by  them;  to 
guide  or  regulate  a  machine ;  as,  to  drive  a 
team,  or  to  drive  a  carriage  drawn  by  a 
team;  to  drive  an  engine.— 5.  To  take  on  a 
drive ;  to  convey  a  person  in  a  carriage  or 
otlier  vehicle ;  as,  to  drive  a  person  to  his 
door. — 6. t  To  overrun  and  devastate;  to 
harry;  to  carry  away  property  or  people 
from. 

To  drive  the  country,  force  the  swains  away. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  distress;  to  straiten;  as,  desperate  men 
far  driven. — 8.  To  urge;  to  press;  as,  to  drive 
an  argument.— 9.  To  carry  on;  to  prosecute; 
to  engage  in  busily;  as,  to  drive  a  trade; 
to  d?'ivc  business. — 10.  In  mining,  to  dig 
horizontally;  to  cut  an  horizontal  gallery  or 
tunnel. — To  drive  feathers  or  down,  to  place 
them  in  a  machine  which,  by  a  current  of 
air,  drives  off  the  lightest  to  one  end,  and 
collects  them  by  themselves. 

His  thrice  drivejt  bed  of  down.  SJiak. 

—To  drive  a  bargain,  to  make  a  bargain. 

You  drive  a  queer  bargain  with  your  friends  and 
are  found  out,  and  imagine  the  world  will  punish 
you.  T/tackeray. 

Drive  (driv),  v.i.  1.  To  be  forced  along;  to 
be  impelled;  to  be  moved  by  any  physical 
force  or  agent;  as,  a  sliip  drives  before  the 
wind. 

The  hull  drives  on  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn. 

Byron. 

2.  To  rush  and  press  with  violence;  as,  a 
storm  drives  against  the  house. 

Fierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  sails. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  go  in  a  carriage;  to  travel  in  a  vehicle 
drawn  by  horses  or  other  animals ;  as,  he 
drove  to  London. — 4.  To  aim  at  or  tend  to; 
to  urge  toward  a  point ;  to  make  an  effort 
to  reach  or  obtain ;  as,  we  know  the  end  the 
author  is  driving  at. — 5.  To  aim  a  blow;  to 
strike  with  force. 

At  Anxur's  shield  he  drove  and  at  the  blow 
Both  siiield  and  arm  10  ground  together  go. 

Dryden. 

6.  t  To  take  the  property  of  anotlier;  to  dis- 
train for  rent ;  to  drive  cattle  into  a  pound 
as  a  security  for  rent. 

His  landlord,  who,  he  fears,  hath  sent 
His  water-bailiff  thus  to  drive  for  rent.  Cleaveland. 
The  term  '  drivittg^  was  applied  to  a  summary 
process  for  recovering  rent  which  the  law  in  these 
days  conferred  upon  the  landlord,  whereby  he  could 
drive  to  the  pound  the  cattle  of  any  tenant  who  owed 
any  rent  whatever,  without  previous  notice  to  the 
tenant  or  any  statement  of  the  landlord's  demand 
having  been  furnished  to  him,  and  the  cattle  so  im- 
pounded might  be  kept  in  durance  until  the  rent  was 
paid.  Trefich :  Realities  of  Irish  Life. 

To  let  drive,  to  aim  a  blow;  to  strike. 
Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me.  Skak. 

Drive,  t  pret.  &  pp.  of  drive.  Spenser. 

Drive  (driv),  n.  1.  Journey  or  airing  in  a 
carriage;  short  excursion  in  a  vehicle. — 2.  A 
course  on  which  carriages  are  driven;  a  road 
prepared  for  driving;  as,  the  Queen's  drive. 

Drivel  (dri'vel),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  drivelled; 
ppr.  drivelling.  [A  modification  of  dribble, 
from  root  of  drip.  ]  1.  To  slaver;  to  let  spittle 
drop  or  flow  from  the  moutli,  like  a  child, 
idiot,  or  dotard. — 2.  To  be  weak  or  foolish; 
to  dote;  as,  a  drivelling  hevo;  drivelling  love. 

Drivel  (dri'vel),  n.  1.  Slaver;  saliva  flowing 
from  the  mouth. — 2.  Silly  unmeaning  talk; 
inarticulate  nonsense ;  senseless  twaddle, 
like  the  talk  of  an  idiot.— 3.  t  A  driveller; 
a  fool;  an  idiot.  'That  foul  aged  drivel.' 
Spenser. — 4.t  Aservant.  'Drivel  ordi'udge.' 
Fluloet. 

Driveller  (dri'vel-er),  n.  A  slaverer;  a  slab- 
berer;  an  idiot;  a  fool 


From  M  arlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow, 
And  Swift  expires  ^.driveller  and  a  show,  yohnson. 

Driven  (driv'n),  pp.  [From  drive.'\  Urged 
forward  by  force;  impelled  to  move;  con- 
strained by  necessity. 

Driven  (driv'n),  n.  In  mach.  any  part  of  a 
machine  moved  directly  by  the  driver;  also 
c  al  le  d  /oWo  icc  /'.  Ranki7ie. 

Driver  (driv'er),  n.  1.  One  who  drives;  the 
person  or  thing  that  urges  or  compels  any- 
thing else  to  move.- 2.  The  person  who 
drives  a  carriage;  one  who  conducts  a  team. 
3.  One  who  sets  something  before  him  as  an 
ainiorobject;  an  aimer.  'A dangerous driwr 
at  sedition.'  il/own((i(7i((>.— 4.  A'o!((.(a)Alarge 
quadrilateral  sail,  called  also  the  Spanker, 
occasionally  set  on  the  mizzen-yard  or  gaff, 
the  foot  being  extended  over  the  stern  by 
a  boom.  It  is  the  principal  'fore-and-aft 
sail,'  and  is  of  great  importance  in  adverse 
winds,  (b)  The  foremost  spur  in  the  bulge- 
ways.— 5.  In  mach.  (a)  the  main  wheel  by 
which  motion  is  communicated  to  a  train 
of  wlieels ;  (b)  the  wheel  of  a  locomotive 
to  which  the  power  is  directly  communi- 
cated.— (j.  A  substance  interposed  between 
tlie  driving  instrument  and  the  tiling  driven. 
A  cooper  drives  hoops  by  striking  upon  the 
driver. — 7.  In  weaving,  a  jjiece  of  wood  or 
other  material,  upon  a  spindle,  and  placed 
in  a  box,  which  impels  the  shuttle  tlirougli 
the  opening  in  the  warp.— 8.  A  subordinate 
official  formerly  employed  in  driving  for 
rent  in  Ireland.    ,See  Dkive,  v.i. 

Driver-ant  (driv'er-ant),  n.  Anomma  ar- 
cens,  a  singular  species  of  ant,  a  native  of 
"West  Africa,  so  named  from  its  driving  be- 
fore it  almost  every  animal  tliat  comes  in  its 
way.  The  workers  or  neuteis  vary  greatly 
in  size,  some  being  tlirice  the  size  of  others. 

Driver-boom  (driv'er-bom),  n.  Naut.  the 
boom  to  wliicli  the  driver  is  hauled  out. 

Driving  (driv'ing),  0.  1.  Having  great  force 
of  impulse;  rushing  with  force;  as,  a  driving 
wind  or  storm. — 2.  Communicating  force  or 
power  ;  as,  a  (/iv'D£)ij7-sliaft. 

Driving-axle  (driv'ing-aks-1),  n.  The  axle 
of  a  (Iriving-wlieel. 

Driving-box  (driv'ing-boks),  n.  The  journal- 
Ijox  of  a  driving-axle. 

Driving  -  notes  (driv'ing-nots),  n.  pi.  In 
■music,  syncopated  notes;  notes  which  vary 
the  natural  accent  in  a  bar. 

Driving-Sliaft  (driv'ing-sliaft),  n.  A  shaft 
from  tlie  driving-wheel  communicating 
motion  to  the  iiiacliine. 

Driving-spring  (driv'iug-spring),  n.  In  rail. 
tlie  spring  fixed  upon  the  box  of  the  driving- 
axle  (if  :i  locDiiiotive  engine,  to  support  the 
weigiit  and  to  deaden  shocks. 

Driving -wheel  (driv'ing-whel),  n.  1.  In 
macli.  a  wheel  that  communicates  motion  to 
another  or  to  others. — 2.  In  rail,  the  large 
wheel  in  a  locomotive  engine  which  is  fixed 
upon  the  crank-axle  or  main-shaft.  Called 
also  simply  Driver. 

Drizzle  (driz'zl),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  drizzled; 
ppr.  drizzling.  [A  diminutive  form,  allied 
to  or  derived  from  A.  Sax,  dredsan,  Goth. 
driusan,  to  fall;  Prov.  G.  drieseln,  to  drizzle; 
Dan.  drysse,  to  sprinkle,  to  fall  in  small 
particles.]  To  rain  in  small  drops ;  to  fall, 
as  water  from  the  clouds,  in  very  fine  par- 
ticles; as,  it  drizzles;  drizzling  drops;  drizz- 
ling rain. 

Drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

Sfienser. 

Drizzle  (driz'zl),  v.  t.  To  shed  in  small  drops 

or  particles. 

The  air  doth  drizzle  dew,  Shak. 
Drizzle  (driz'zl),  w.   A  small  rain;  mizzle; 

mist. 

Drizzly  (driz'li),  a.  Shedding  small  rain,  or 
small  particles  of  snow. 

The  winter's  drizzly  reign.  Dryden. 

Drock(drok),  n.    A  water-course. 

Drofland  t  ( drof'land ),  n.  [A.  Sax.  drdf,  a 
drove,  and  land.\  A  quit-rent  or  yearly  pay- 
ment formerly  made  by  some  tenants  to  the 
king  or  tlieir  landlords,  for  driving  their 
cattle  through  a  manor  to  fairs  or  markets. 
Called  also  Driftland  and  Dryfland. 

Drog,  Drogue  (drog),  n.  A  buoy  attached 
to  tlie  end  of  a  harpoon  line. 

Droger,  Drogher  (dro'ger),  n.  1.  A  small 
West  Indian  coasting  craft,  built  for  carry- 
ing goods.liaviiig  long  light  masts  and  lateen 
sails. 

Droghing  (drog'ing),  n.    A  name  given  to 
tlie  West  Indian  coasting  carrying  trade. 
Drogman,  Drogoman  (drog^man,  drog'o- 

man),  n.    Same  as  Dragoman. 
Droilt  (droil),  v.i.    [D.  druilen,  to  mope.] 
To  work  sluggishly  or  slowly;  to  plod. 


Tate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Let  such  vile  vassals  .  .  . 
Drudge  in  the  world,  and  for  their  living  droil. 

Spenser. 

Droilt  (droil),  w.  1.  A  mope;  a  drone;  a 
sluggard;  a  drudge.  'Peasants  and  dcoife.' 
Baau.  &  Fl.~2.  Labour;  toil;  drudgery. 

Droit  (droit),  ?i.  [Fr.  See  DIRECT.]  1.  Right; 
law;  justice;  equity;  title;  fee;  privilege.— 
2.  In  finance,  duty;  custom.— 3.  In  old  law, 
awrit  of  right,  which  is  the  highest  of  all  real 
writs. — Droits  of  admiralty,  perquisites  at- 
tached to  the  ofiice  of  admiral  of  England,  or 
lord  high-admiral.  Of  these  perquisites,  the 
most  valuable  is  the  right  to  the  property 
of  an  enemy,  as  ships  seized  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities.  The  droits  of  admir- 
alty are  now  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the 
benefit  of  tlie  public  service.  A  tenth  part 
of  tlie  property  captured  at  sea  is  allowed 
to  the  captors. 

Droitural  (ilroit'fu--al),  a.  In  laio,  relating 
to  a  right  to  property  as  distinguished  from 
possession. 

Droitzschka,  Droitschka  (droich'ka),  n. 
See  Drosky. 

Droll  (drol),  a.  [The  same  word  as  Fr.  drdle, 
D.  drol,  G.  droll,  a  thick,  short  person,  a  droll; 
whence,  G.  and  D.  drollin,  pleasant.  Grimm 
derives  it  from  drillen,  in  the  sense  of  turn- 
ing round.  Skeat  takes  it  from  Icel.  and 
Sw.  troll,  a  kind  of  imp  or  hobgoblin  well 
known  in  fable.  The  I'r.  drole,  according  to 
Brachet,  comes  from  the  E.  droll]  1.  Odd; 
merry;  facetiotis;  comical;  as,  a  droll  fellow. 
2.  Ludicrous;  queer;  laughable;  ridiculous; 
as,  a  droll  story;  a  droll  scene.— Syn.  Comic, 
comical,  diverting,  farcical,  laughable,  ludi- 
crous, odd,  queer,  ridiculous. 

Droll  (drol),  n.  1.  One  wliose  occupation  or 
practice  is  to  raise  mirth  by  odd  tricks ;  a 
jester;  a  buffoon.  '  Dr.  Dale  who  was  a  witty 
kind  of  droll.'  Hoioell.—2.  A  farce;  some- 
thing exhibited  to  raise  mirth  or  sport. 

Droll  (drol),  v.i.  To  jest;  to  play  the 
bulfoon.    '  Being  disposed  to  droll.  Swift. 

Drollt  (drol),  !).  t.  To  lead  or  influence  by  jest 
or  trick;  to  cajole;  to  cheat. 

Men  that  will  not  be  reasoned  into  their  senses 
may  yet  be  laughed  or  droUed  into  them. 

V  Estrange. 

Drollert  (drol'er),  n.    A  jester;  a  buffoon. 

Drollery  (drol'e-ri),  n.  drolerie.]  1.  The 
quality  of  being  droll;  something  done  to 
raise  mirtli ;  sportive  tricks ;  buffoonery ; 
fun;  comicalness;  humour.  'The,  rich  drol- 
lery of  '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. ' '  Macaulay. 
2.+  Something  inanimate  adapted  to  raise 
mirth,  as  a  puppet-show;  a  puppet;  a  lively, 
comical  sketch,  &c. 

I  bouglit  an  excellent  drollery,  which  I  afterwards 
parted  with  to  my  brother  George  of  Wotton.  where 
it  now  han|?s.  Evelyn. 

Drollingly  (drol'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  jesting 
manner. 

DroUish  (drol'ish),  a.    Somewhat  droll. 

Dromedary  (drum'e-da-ri),  n.  [L.  dromc- 
darius,  a  dromedary,  formed  from  Gr. 
dromas,  dromados,  running,  from  drom, 
drain,  root  of  drarnein,  aor.  inf.  of  treclw. 


Dromedary  [Camelns  dromedarius). 


to  run.]  1.  A  species  of  camel,  called  also 
the  Arabian  camel  ( Camelus  dromedar- 
ius), with  one  hump  or  protuberance  on  the 
back,  in  distinction  from  the  Bactrian 
camel,  which  has  two  bunches.  It  is  more 
swift  of  foot  than  the  camel,  being  capable 
of  travelling  upwards  of  a  Imndred  miles  a 
day,  and  of  continuing  its  journey  at  that 
rate  for  several  successive  days.  The  pace  of 
the  dromedary  is  a  trot,  often  at  the  rate  of 
nine  miles  an  hour,  but  the  jolting  to  the 
rider  is  most  uncomfortable.  — 2.  Any  quick 
travelling  camel.   See  Camel. 


Dromedary-battery  ( drum'e-da-ri-bat-te- 
ri),  n.  Artillery  carried  on  the  back  of 
dromedaries. 

Dromia  (dro'mi-a),  n.  A  genus  of  brachy- 
urous  decapod  crustaceans,  with  great  and 
strong  claws,  found  in  the  seas  of  warm 
climates. 

Dromiidse  (drom-i'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
brachyurous  crustaceans,  of  which  Dromia 
is  the  type.   See  Dromia. 

Dromondt  (drom'ond),  n.  [Gr.  dromon,  a 
light  vessel,  probably  from  drainein,  to  run.] 
A  light,  fast-sailing  vessel;  also  a  ship  of 
any  kind.  Fuller. 

Drone  (dron),  n.  [A.  Sax.  drdn,  draen, 
the  drone-bee,  L.G.  and  Dan.  drone,  Sw. 
dron,  dronje,  Ger.  drohne,  O.H.G.  treno, 
dreno,  Lett,  tranni,  Rus.  truten.  Possibly  of 
onomatopoetic  origin.  Comp.  hu7nble-iee, 
G.  hummel,  and  the  verb  hum.  Grimm 
connects  it  witli  Gr.  anthrene,  a  bee,  ten- 
threne,  a  wasp  or  fly,  Skr.  druna,  a  bee.] 


Drone-bee. 


1.  The  male  of  the  honey-bee.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  queen-bee,  but  larger  than  the 
working-bee.  The  drones  make  no  honey, 
but  after  living  a  few  weeks  and  impregnat- 
ing the  qu^-en  they  are  killed  or  driven  from 
the  hive. 

All  with  united  force  combine  to  drive 

The  lazy  droties  from  the  laborious  hive.  Drydeii. 

Hence— 2,  An  idler ;  a  sluggard ;  one  who 
earns  nothing  by  industry.  — 3.  A  humming 
or  low  sound,  or  the  instrument  of  hum- 
ming. 

If  men  should  ever  be  humming  the  drone  of  one 
plain  song,  it  would  be  a  dull  opiate  to  the  most 
wakeful  attention.  Milton. 

1.  The  largest  tube  of  the  bagpipe,  which 
emits  a  continued  deep  note,  the  key-note 
of  the  scale.  In  many  bagpipes  there  is  a 
lesser  drone  tuned  to  the  fifth  of  the  scale. 

Drone  (dron),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  droned;  ppr. 
droning.  1.  To  live  in  idleness.  '  Race  of 
dcoftinr/ kings. '  Dryden. — 2.  To  give  forth 
a  low,  heavy,  dull  sound;  to  hum;  to  snore. 
'Tlie  beetle  wheels  his  drooling  flight.' 
Oray.  '  Droned  her  lurdane  knights,  slum- 
bering.' Tennyson. — 3.  To  make  use  of  a 
dull  monotonous  tone;  as,  he  drones  ^lYiil^ 
reading. 

Drone  (dron),  v.t.  To  read  or  speak  in  a 
dull,  monotonous,  droning  manner ;  as,  he 
drones  his  sentences. 

And  the  reader  droned  from  the  pulpit, 

Like  the  murmur  of  many  bees. 
The  legend  of  good  Saint  Guthlac. 

And  Saint  Basil's  homilies.  Longfello7u. 

Drone-bee  (dron'be),  n.    The  male  bee. 

Drone-fly  (dron'fli),  n.  A  two-winged  insect 
resemlding  the  drone-bee  (Eristalis  tenax). 

Drone-pipe  (dron'pip),  n.  l.  A  pipe  produc- 
ing a  droning  sound;  the  droning  hum  of 
an  insect. 

You  fell  at  once  into  a  lower  key 
That's  worse — the  drone-pipe  of  a  humble-bee. 

Coiuper. 

2.  The  largest  tube  of  a  bagpipe  which  pro- 
duces tlie  droning  sound ;  the  drone. 

Drongo,  Drongo-shrike  (drong'go,  drong'- 
go-slirik),  n.  'i'lie  name  of  a  genus  of  fly- 
catching  birds,  with  long,  forked  tails  (Edo- 
lius).  "They  are  natives  of  India,  the  Asiatic 
islands,  and  South  Africa.   See  DlCRURlNyH. 

Dronish  (dron'ish),  a.  Idle;  sluggish;  lazy; 
indolent ;  inactive ;  slow.  '  The  dronish 
monks,  the  scorn  and  shame  of  manhood." 
Ro2ve. 

Dronishly  (dron'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  dronish 
manner. 

Dronishness  (dron'ish-nes),  n.    State  of 

being  dronish. 
Dronkelew.t  «■    Given  to  drink;  drunken. 

Chaucer. 

Dronken.t  pp.  from  dn'nt.  Drunk.  Chaucer. 
Drony  (dron'i),  a.   Sluggish ;  like  a  drone ; 
dronish. 

Drook,  v.t.    See  Drouk. 

Drooket,  a.   See  Drouk. 

Drool  (  drol ),  V.  i.  [  Contr.  from  drivel, 
written  formerly  driuel.]  To  slaver,  as 
a  child;  to  drivel;  to  drop  saliva.  [Provin- 


cial in  England;  a  common  nursery  word 

in  United  States.] 
Droop  (drop),  v.t.  To  let  sink  or  hang  down; 

as,  to  droop  the  head. 
Droop  (drop),  v.i.    [A  form  of  drip,  drop.] 

1.  To  sink  or  hang  down;  to  bend  downward, 
as  from  weakness  or  exhaustion;  as,  plants 
droop  for  want  of  moisture ;  he  allowed 
his  head  to  droop  on  his  breast. 

Near  the  lake  where  drooped  the  willow. 

Long  time  ago.       G.  P.  Morris. 

2.  To  languish  from  grief  or  other  cause;  to 
fall  into  a  state  of  physical  weakness. 

Conceiving  the  dishonour  of  his  mother. 

He  straight  declined,  drooped,  took  it  deeply.  Shak. 

3.  To  fail  or  sink;  to  decline;  to  be  dispirited; 
as,  the  courage  droops;  the  spirits  droop. 

But  wherefore  do  you  droop  J  why  look  you  sad? 
Be  great  in  act  as  you  have  been  in  thought.  Shak. 

4.  To  come  towards  an  end;  to  proceed  to- 
wards a  close.  'Then  (S.3.y  drooped.'  Tenny- 
son. 

Drooper  (drbp'er),  n.     One  who  or  that 

which  droops. 
Droopingly  (drbp'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  lan- 

guisliing  manner. 

Drop  (drop),  n.    [A.  Sax.  dropa,  drypa, 

0.  Sax.  dropo,  Icel.  dropi,  G.  tropfe,J).  drop, 
a  drop.  See  Drip  and  Drop,  v.t.]  1.  A 
small  portion  of  any  fluid  in  a  spherical 
form,  which  falls  at  once  from  any  body, 
or  a  globule  of  any  fluid  which  is  pen- 
dent, as  if  about  to  fall;  a  small  portion  of 
water  falling  in  rain;  as,  a  drop  of  water;  a 
dropi  of  blood;  a  drop  of  laudanum. — 2.  That 
which  resembles  or  hangs  in  the  form  of  a 
drop;  as,  a  hanging  diamond  ornament;  an 
ear-ring;  a  glass  pendant  of  a  chandelier;  a 
kind  of  sugar-plum.— 3.  A  very  small  quan- 
tity of  liquor;  as,  he  had  not  drunk  a  drop; 
hence,  a  small  quantity  of  anything. 

But  if  there  he 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  fear'd  gods,  a  part  of  it  1  Sliai. 

1.  The  name  of  several  contrivances,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  drop,  fall,  or  hang  from  a 
higher  position,  or  lower  other  objects  sud- 
denly or  gradually.  Specifleally,  (a)  that 
part  of  a  gallows  which  sustains  the  criminal 
before  he  is  executed,  and  wliicli  is  suddenly 
dropped,  (b)  A  contrivance  for  lowering 
heavy  weights,  as  bale-goods,  coal-waggons, 
&c. ,  to  a  ship's  deck,  (c)  The  curtain  which 
conceals  the  stage  of  a  theatre  from  the 
audience.— 5.  In^arch.  a  small  cylinder  or 
truncated  cone  used  in  the  mutules  of  the 
Doric  cornice,  and  in  tlie  member  imme- 
diately under  the  triglyph  of  the  same 
order.— 6.  Naut.  the  depth  of  a  sail  from 
head  to  foot  amidships. — 7.  See  Drop- 
press.— 8.  pi.  A  liquid  medicine,  the  dose 
of  which  is  regulated  by  a  certain  number 
of  drops. — 9.  In  much,  the  interval  between 
the  base  of  a  hanger  and  the  shaft  below. 
— Drop  serene.  Same  as  Amauj'osis.  The 
phrase  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  L.L. 
gutta  Serena  (which  see  under  GuTTA). 

Drop  (drop),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dropped;  ppr. 
dropping.  [A.  Sax.  dropian,  from  the  noun, 
like  D.  droppen,  G.  tropfen.  See  the  noun 
and  comp.  drip.  ]  1.  To  pour  or  let  fall 
in  small  portions  or  globules,  as  a  fluid ;  to 
distil. 

His  heavens  shall  drop  down  dew.    Deut.  xxxiii.  28. 

2.  To  let  fall,  as  any  substance;  as,  to  drop 
the  anchor;  to  drop  a  stone. — To  drop>  an- 
chor, the  same  as  to  anclior.— 3.  To  let  go; 
to  dismiss;  to  lay  aside;  to  break  oft  from; 
to  quit;  to  leave;  to  permit  to  subside;  to 
omit;  as,  to  drop  an  affair;  to  drop  an 
acquaintance ;  to  di-op  a  friend ;  to  drop 
a  fashion ;  to  drop  one's  h's ;  to  drop  a 
controversy ;  to  drop  a  pursuit.  —  4.  To 
utter  slightly,  briefly,  or  casually;  as,  to 
drop  a  word  in  favour  of  a  frtend. — 5.  To 
insert  indirectly,  incidentally,  or  by  way  of 
digression;  as,  to  drop  a  word  of  instruction 
in  a  letter.— 6.  To  bedrop;  to  speckle;  to 
variegate,  as  if  by  sprinkling  with  drops; 
as,  a  coat  dropped  with  gold. — 7.  To  lower; 
as,  to  drop  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. — 8.  To 
send  in  an  off-hand  informal  manner;  as, 
drop  me  a  few  lines. 

Drop  (drop),  v.i.  I.  To  fall  in  small  portions, 
globules,  or  drops,  as  a  liquid;  as,  water 
di'ops  from  the  clouds  or  from  the  eaves. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath.  Shak. 

2.  To  let  drops  fall;  to  drip;  to  discharge 
itself  in  drops. 

It  was  a  loathsome  herd,  .  .  .  half  bestial,  half 
human,  droppin.^  with  wine,  bloated  with  gluttony, 
and  reeling  in  obscene  dances.  Macanlny. 


ch,  cAaln;     ch.  Sc.  loc/j;     g,  go;     j,  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  %mg\     TH,  tAen;  th,  tftin; 


w,  tt'ig;  wh,  K'/iig;  zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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The  heavens  also  dropped  at  the  presence  of  God. 

Ps.  Ixviii.  7. 

3.  To  fall;  to  descend  suddenly  or  abruptly; 
as,  ripe  fruit  droys  from  a  tree. — 4.  To  cease; 
to  give  over  blowing;  as,  the  breeze  dropped. 

5.  To  collapse  suddenly ;  to  collapse  and 
hang  loosely. 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropf  down. 

Co/ffi'djre. 

6.  To  die,  or  to  die  suddenly;  to  fall,  as  in 
battle;  as,  we  see  one  friend  after  another 
dropping  round  us. 

It  was  your  presurmise 
That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop. 

Shat. 

7.  To  come  to  an  end;  to  be  allowed  to  cease; 
to  be  neglected  and  come  to  nothing ;  as, 
the  affair  dropped.— 8.  To  come  unexpect- 
edly; with  in  or  into;  as,  my  old  friend 
dropped  in  a.  moment.  —9.  To  fall  short  of  a 
mark.    [Rare.  ] 

Often  it  drops  or  overshoots.  Collier. 

10.  To  fall  lower;  to  sink;  to  be  depressed; 
as,  the  point  of  the  spear  dropped  a  little. 

11.  To  have  a  certain  drop  or  depth  from 
top  to  bottom:  said  of  a  sail. 

Her  main  top-sail  drops  seventeen  yards. 

Mar.  Diet. 

—To  drop  astern  (naut.),  to  pass  or  move 
toward  the  stern;  to  move  back;  to  slacken 
the  speed  of  a  vessel  so  as  to  let  another 
pass  ahead  of  her. — To  drop  down,  to  sail, 
row,  or  move  do^vn  a  river  or  toward  the 
sea. — Dropping  fire  (milit.),  a  continuous 
irregular  discharge  of  small  arms. 

Dropax  (dro'paks),  n.  [Gr. ,  a  pitch-plaster.] 
A  preparation  for  removing  hair  from  the 
skin;  a  depilatory. 

Drop-drill  (drop'dril),  n.  In  agri.  an  agri- 
cultural implement  which  drops  seed  and 
manure  into  the  soil  simultaneously.  It  con- 
sists of  a  frame  mounted  on  two  wheels,  two 
boxes  containing  seed  and  manure,  and  a 
coulter  in  front  for  cutting  a  channel  for 
the  seed.  The  delivery  of  the  seed  and 
manure  is  regulated  by  slides  moved  by  ma- 
chinery connected  with  the  driving-wheels. 

Drop-hammer  (dropliam-mer),  71.  Same  as 
Drop-press. 

Droplet  (drop'lef),  n.    A  little  drop.  Shale. 

Drop-letter  (drop'let-er),  11.  A  letter  posted 
for  delivery  in  the  same  town.  [United 
States.] 

Dropmeal.t  Dropmelet  (drop'mel),  atZo. 

Drop  by  drop,  or  in  small  portions  at  a  time. 
'  Distilling  dropmeal,  or  little  by  little.' 

Holland. 

Dropper  (drop'er),  n.  1.  He  who  or  that 
which  drops. — 2.  In  milling,  a  branch  vein 
whicli  leaves  or  drops  from  the  main  lode. 

Dropping  (drop'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  drop- 
ing;  a  distilling;  a  falling. — 2.  That  which 
drops. 

Dropping-bottle  (drop'ing-bot-tl),  n.  An 
instrument  for  supplying  small  quantities  of 
water  to  test-tul]i:s,  &c. ;  an  edulcorator. 

Droppingly  (ilrop'ing-li),  ado.    In  drops. 

Dropping-tube  (drop'ing-tiib),  n.  A  glass 
tul.ie  witli  a  hollow  bulb  near  its  lower  end, 
and  terminating  in  a  small  orifice :  when 
the  bulb  is  filled  with  a  liquid,  the  liquid 
passes  through  the  orifice  in  drops.  It  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  dropping- 
bottle. 

Drop -press  (drop'pres),  n.  A  machine 
worked  by  the  foot,  consisting  of  a  weight 
raised  vertically  by  a  cord  and  pulley,  and 
allowed  to  drop  suddenly  on  an  anvil:  used 
for  embossing,  punching,  &c.  Called  also 
Drop-hammer,  Drop. 

Drop-scene  (drop'sen),  n.  In  theatres,  a 
scenic  picture,  usually  painted  with  care, 
suspended  by  pulleys,  which  descends  or 
drops  in  front  of  the  stage. 

Dropsical  (drop'sik-al),  a.  [See  Dropsy.] 
1.  Diseased  with  dropsy ;  inclined  to  the 
dropsy.  —2.  Resembling  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  the  di'opsy. 

Dropsicalness  (drop'sik-al-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  lieing  dropsical. 

Dropsied  (drop'sid),a.  Diseased  with  dropsy; 
unnaturally  increased;  exhibituig  an  un- 
healthy inflation. 

where  ^reat  additions  swell,  and  virtue  none, 
It  is  a  dropsied  honour.  Shak. 

Drop-stone  (drop'ston),  n.  Spar  in  the 
shape  of  drops. 

Dropsy  (drop'si),  n.  [Fonnerly  hydropsy; 
Gr.  hydor,  water,  and  dps,  the  face,  from 
op,  root  of  obs.  Gr.  optomai,  to  see.]  1.  In 
Tried,  an  unnatural  collection  of  water  in  any 
cavity  of  the  body,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  in  persons  of  lax 
habits,  or  in  those  whose  bodies  are  debili- 
tated by  disease.  The  dropsy  takes  different 


names  according  to  the  part  affected;  as, 
ascites,  or  dropsy  of  the  abdomen;  hydro- 
cephalus, or  water  in  the  head;  anasarca, 
or  a  watery  swelling  over  the  whole  body, 
&c. — 2.  In  hot.  a  disease  in  succulent  plants 
caused  by  an  excess  of  water. 

Drop-table  (drop'ta-bl),  n.  A  machine  for 
lowering  weights,  and  especially  for  remov- 
ing the  wheels  of  locomotives. 

Drop-tin  (drop'tin),  n.    Fine  tin. 

Dropwise  (drop'wiz),  adv.  After  the  man- 
ner of  drops;  droppingly;  hydrops.  [Rare.] 

In  mine  own  lady  palms  I  culled  the  spring 
That  gathered  trickling  dropwise  from  the  cleft. 

Tennyso?i. 

Drop-wort  (drop'wert),  n.  [From  the  small 
tubers  on  the  fibrous  roots.]— Spiroea  fili- 
pendida,  nat.  order  Rosacea;,  a  British  plant 
of  the  same  genus  as  queen-of-the-meadow, 
found  in  dry  pastures.  The  hemlock  drop- 
wort,  or  water  drop-wort,  is  Qinanthe  fis- 
tulosa. 

Droschka  (drosh'ka),  n.    See  Droskt. 

Drosera  (rtro's6-ra),  n.  [Gr.  droseros,  dewy, 
from  drosos,  dew.]  A  genus  of  plants  giving 
name  to  the  or- 
der Droseracea;. 
Their  leaves  are 
covered  with 
glandular  hairs, 
which  exude 
drops  of  a  clear 
glutinous  fluid 
which  glitters  in 
the  sun,  hence 
the  names  Dro- 
sera and  in  En- 
glish sundew. 
These  glandu- 
lar hairs  retain 
small  insects 
that  touehthem, 
and  other  hairs 
around  those  ac- 
tually touched 
by  the  insect 
bend  over  and 
inclose  it.  Tlie 
insect  speedily 
dies  and  decays, 

and     according  Sundew  (Drosera  rotimdifolia). 

to  some  natur- 
alists is  taken  in  by  the_  leaf  as  food. 
Droseracese  (dro'ser-a"se-e),  n.pl.  A  nat. 
order  of  albtuninous,  exogenous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  marsh  herbs,  whose  leaves  are  usu- 
ally covered  with  glands  or  glandular  hairs. 
It  contains  six  genera,  with  more  than  a 
hundred  species  of  plants,  found  in  tropical 
and  temperate  countries  over  the  world 
except  in  the  Pacific  Islands.  They  have  no 
known  qualities  except  that  they  are  slightly 
bitter.  The  leaves  are  generally  circinnate 
in  the  bud,  as  in  ferns.  The  most  remark- 
able plant  of  the  order  is  the  Dioncea  mvs- 
cipula,  or  Venus's  fly-trap,  the  leaves  of 
which  close  quickly  when  touched.  See 

DlON^A. 

Drosky  (drosld),  n.  [Rus.  drozhlci,  a  dim. 
of  drogi,  a  kind  of  carriage,  properly  pi.  of 
droga,  a  carriage-pole  or  shaft.]  A  kind  of 
light  four-wheeled  carriage  used  in  Russia 
and  Prussia.  The  drosky  proper  is  without 


Drosky  used  in  St.  Petersburg. 

a  top,  and  consists  essentially  of  a  kind  of 
long  narrow  bench,  on  which  the  passengers 
ride  as  on  a  saddle,  but  the  name  is  now  ap- 
plied to  various  kinds  of  vehicles,  as  to  the 
common  cabs  plying  in  the  streets  of  Ger- 
man cities,  &c.  Written  also  Drozhlci, 
Droschka,  Droschkc,  Droitzschlca. 
Drosometer  (dro-som'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  drosos, 
dew,  and  mctron,  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  dew  that 
condenses  on  a  body  which  has  been  exposed 
to  the  open  air  during  the  night.  It  consists 
of  a  balance,  one  end  of  which  is  furnished 
with  a  plate  fitted  to  receive  the  dew,  and 
the  other  with  a  weight  protected  from  it. 


DrosophUa  (dro-sof'i-la),  n.  [Gr.  drosos, 
dew,  and  ph  ileo,  to  love.  ]  A  genus  of  insects, 
one  of  which,  Drosophila  Jlava  (the  yellow 
turnip-leaf  miner),  is  very  destructive  to 
turnips,  the  maggots  eating  into  the  pulp, 
and  producing  whitish  blisters  on  the  upper 
side.    D.  cellaris  attacks  potatoes. 

Dross  (dros),  n.  [A.  Sax.  dros,  drosn,  con- 
nected with  or  derived  from  dredsan,  to  fall; 
D.  droes,  Icel.  tros,  rubbish;  Sc.  drush,  dregs, 
fllth;  Dan.  drysse,  to  fall,  as  sand.]  1.  The 
refuse  or  impurities  of  metals ;  the  slag, 
scales,  or  cinders  tlu'own  oflt  in  the  process 
of  melting. 

Some  scumm'd  the  dross  that  from  the  metal  came, 
Some  stirr"d  the  molten  ore  with  ladles  great. 

Spenser. 

2.  Rust;  crust  of  metals;  an  incrustation 
formed  on  metals  by  oxidation.— 3.  Waste 
matter;  refuse;  any  worthless  matter  sepa- 
rated from  the  better  part;  impure  matter. 

The  world's  glory  is  but  dross  unclean.  Spenser. 

Drosselt  (dros'sel),  n.  [See  Drazel.]  A 
slut. 

Now  dwells  each  drossel  in  her  glass.  IVarner. 
Drossiness  (dros'i-nes),  n.    The  quality  or 
state  of  being  drossy;  foulness;  rust;  im- 
purity. 

The  penance  of  affliction  being  meant  but  to  refine 
us  from  our  earthly  drossiness,  and  soften  us  for  tlie 
impression  of  God's  own  stamp  and  image.  Boyle. 

Drossy  (dros'i),  a.  1.  Like  dross;  pertaining 
to  dross;  full  of  or  abounding  with  refuse 
matter;  as,  drossy  gold. — 2.  Worthless;  foul; 
impure. 

He,  and  many  more  .  .  .  the  drossy  age  doats  on. 

Shak. 

Drotchelt(droch'el),n.  [Fovdratchel,  dretch- 
el.  SeeDRETCHE.]  Anidle wench; aslugganl. 

Droud  (droud),  M.  [Scotch.]  1.  A  cod-flsh. 
2.  A  kind  of  wattled  box  for  catching  her- 
rings. —  3.  A  lazy,  lumpish  person. 


Drougll.t  pret.  of  draw.  Drew. 

Philoctetes  anon  the  sail  up  drongh.  Chancer. 

Drought  (drout),  11.  [See  Drouth.  ]  1.  Dry 
weather;  want  of  rain;  such  a  continuance 
of  dry  weather  as  affects  the  crops;  aridness. 

In  a  droztght  the  thirsty  creatures  cry.  Dryden. 

2.  Thirst;  want  of  drink. 

As  one,  whose  dronght 
Yet  scarce  allayed,  still  eyes  the  current  stream. 

Millon. 

3.  Scarcity;  lack. 

A  dronght  of  Christian  writers  caused  a  dearth  of 
all  history.  Fuller. 

Droughtiness  (drout'i-nes),  n.  Dryness; 
drouthincss. 

Droughty  (drout'i),  as.  1.  Characterized  by 
drought;  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
rain  or  moisture  ;  arid.  'Droughty  and 
parched  countries.'  Ray. 

When  the  man  of  God  calls  to  her  '  Fetch  me  a 
little  water "...  it  was  no  easy  suit  in  so  drotightie 
a  season.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Thirsty;  requiring  drink.   'Thy  droughty 
throat.'  Philips. 
Drouk,  Drook  (driik),  v.  t.   [A  non-nasalized 
form  allied  to  drinkanA  dreiich.]  To  drench; 
to  wet  thoroughly.  [Scotch.] 

And  aye  she  took  the  tither  souk 
To  drouk  the  stowrie  tow.  Bur7is. 

Droukit,  Drooket  (druk'it,  druk'et),  pp.  or 
a.    Di-enched.  [Scotch.] 

The  last  Halloween  I  was  waukin 
My  dronliit  sark-sleeve,  as  ye  ken.  Bnrns. 
Droumy.t  a.    Troubled;  dirty.  Bacon. 
Drouth  (drouth),  n.    [Contr.  from  A.  Sax. 
dnigath,  dnigofhe,  from  drijg,  drtg,  dry; 
like  D.  droogte,  from  droog,  dry.    See  DRY.] 

1.  Drought;  want  of  rain  or  of  water;  par- 
ticularly, dryness  of  the  weather,  which  af- 
fects the  earth,  and  prevents  the  growth  of 
plants;  aridness;  aridity.  'The  dust  and 
drouth  of  London  life.'  Tennyson.— 2.  Dry- 
ness of  the  throat  and  mouth;  thirst;  want 
of  drink. 

One  whose  dratttk 
Yet  scarce  allayed,  still  eyes  the  current  stream. 
Whose  liquid  murmur  heard,  new  thirst  excites. 

Milton. 

Drouthiness  (droutli'i-nes),  n.  1.  A  state 
of  dryness  of  weather;  want  of  rain.— 

2.  Thirst;  specifically,  thirst  for  ardent 
spirits.    [Scotch,  rather  than  English.] 

Drouthy(drouth'i),a.  1.  Devoid  of  moisture; 
free  from  rain  or  water  in  general;  arid.— 
2.  Thirsty,  as  a  man;  specifically,  thirsty  for 
strong  drink.  [Scotch,  rather  than  English.] 

And  at  his  elbow  Souter  Johnny, 
His  ancient,  trusty,  dronthy  cronie.  Bnrtis. 
There  are  capital  points  in  the  second  (picture), 
which  depicts  the  consternation  excited  in  a  village 
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inn  on  discoverincf  the  single  ale-cask  dry,  and  the 
house  full  of  drouthy  customers.         Satitr.  Rev. 

Drove  (ilrov),  pret.  of  drive. 

Drove  Wrov),  n.  [A.  Sax.  drdf,  from  drivel 
1.  A  collection  of  cattle  driven;  a  number 
of  animals,  as  oxen,  sheep,  or  swine,  driven 
in  a  body.  [We  speak  of  a  herd  of  cattle 
and  a  flock  of  sheep  when  a  number  of  these 
animals  respectively  is  collected;  it  is  only 
when  a  herd  or  flock  is  driven  that  it  strictly 
forms  a  drove.]— 2.  Any  collection  of  irra- 
tional animals  moving  or  driving  forward. 
'  Their  flnny  drove. '  Milton. — 3.  A  crowd  of 
people  in  motion. 

Where  droves,  as  at  a  city  gate,  may  pass.  Dryden. 

1.  A  road  for  driving  cattle.— 5.  In  agri.  a 
narrow  channel  or  drain,  much  used  in  the 
irrigation  of  land. 

Droved  (drovd),  a.  In  masonry,  an  epithet 
used  in  Scotland  to  designate  what  in  Eng- 
land is  said  to  be  tooled.  See  Tooling.— 
— Droved  ashlar,  chiselled  or  random-tooled 
ashlar;  the  most  inferior  kind  of  hewn  work 
in  building. — Droved  and  broached,  a  term 
applied  to  work  that  has  been  first  rough 
hewn,  and  then  tooled  clean.—Droved  and 
striped,  an  epithet  applied  to  work  that  is 
first  droved,  and  then  formed  into  shallow 
grooves  or  stripes,  with  a  half  or  three- 
quarter  inch  chisel,  having  the  droved  in- 
terstices prominent. 

Droven  (drov'n),  old  pp.  of  drive. 

Drover  (drov'er),  n.  1.  One  who  drives 
cattle  or  sheep  to  market :  one  who  buys 
cattle  in  one  place  to  sell  in  another.  '  A 
rendezvous  of  higlers  and  drovers.'  South. — 

2.  t  A  boat. 

He  woke 

And  saw  his  drcnjei-  drive  along  the  stream.  Spenser. 

Droving  (drov'ing),  n.  In  masonry,  a  term 
used  in  Scotland  for  tooling. 

Drovy.tff.  [A.  Sax.  rfro/,  dirty.  SeeDBAFF.] 
Filthy;  muddy;  dirty.  '  Drovy  ov  troubled 
water.'  Chaucer. 

Drow  (drou),  n.  A  cold  mist;  a  drizzling 
shower.  [Scotch.] 

Drow,  Trow  (drou,  trou),  n.  In  Zetland 
superstition,  a  diminutive  elfish  race  resid- 
ing in  hills  and  caverns,  curious  artificers 
in  iron  and  precious  metals. 

I  hung  about  thy  neck  that  gifted  chain,  which 
all  in  our  isles  know  was  wrought  by  no  earthly 
artist,  but  by  the  Dr(rws  in  the  secret  recesses  of 
their  caverns.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Really  the  same  word  as  Troll. 
Drown  (droun),  v.t.  [From  the  root  of  drinlc; 
A.  Sax.(i*'inca(i,whenceffl(irejica)!,  to  drench; 
druncnian,  to  be  drunk,  to  drown  one's  mind 
in  drink,  from  druncen,  pp.  of  drincan,  to 
drink;  Dan.  drukne,  to  drown.  See  Drink, 
Dkench.]  1.  To  deprive  of  life  by  immer- 
sion in  water  or  other  fluid;  to  suspend 
animation  in  by  submersion. 

The  sea  cannot  drown  me. 
I  swam,  ere  I  recovered  the  shore,  five  and  thirty 
leagues  off  and  on.  Shak. 

2.  To  overflow;  to  overwhelm  in  water;  to 
inundate;  as,  to  drown  land.  'Drown  the 
weeds.'  Shak. 

Galleys  might  be  dro-w?ied  in  the  harbour  with  the 
great  ordnance  before  they  could  be  rigged. 

A'jto/tes. 

3.  To  put  an  end  to,  as  if  by  drowning  or 
overwhelming;  tooverpower;  to  overwhelm; 
to  plunge  deeply;  as,  to  droivn  care;  to 
drown  one's  self  in  sensual  pleasure. 

My  private  voice  is  drowned  amid  the  senate. 

Addison, 

And  droTon'd  in  yonder  living  blue. 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song.  Tennyson. 

Drown  (droun),  v.i.  To  be  suffocated  in 
water  or  other  fluid;  to  perish  in  water. 

O  Lord,  methought  what  pain  it  was  to  droivn. 

Shak. 

Drownage  (droun'aj),  n.  The  act  of  drown- 
ing.   Carlijlc.  [Rare.] 

Drowner  (droun'er),  n.  He  who  or  that 
which  drowns. 

Drowse  (drouz),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  drUsan,  drtl- 
sian,  to  be  slow,  to  languish;  allied  to  dred- 
S(Wi,  to  fall,  to  droop;  D.  droosen,  to  doze, 
to  slumber.]  To  sleep  imperfectly  or  un- 
soundly; to  slumber;  tu  l)e  heavy  with  sleepi- 
ness; to  be  heavy  or  dull. 

He  drowsed  upon  his  couch.  South. 

Drowse  (drouz),  v.t.   To  make  heavy  mth 

sleep;  to  make  dull  or  stupid. 
Drowse,  Drowze  (drouz), «.  A  slight  sleep; 

slumber. 

But  smiled  in  a  drowse  of  ecstacy.  Browni7ig. 

Many  a  voice  along  the  street. 
And  heel  against  the  pavement  echoing,  burst 
Their  droiuze.  TentiysoJt. 

Drowsihed.t  Drowsyheadt  (drou'zi-hed), 
n.    Sleepiness;  tendency  to  sleep. 


A  pleasing  land  of  droicsyhead  it  was. 

Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye. 

T}tomson. 

Drowsily  (drou'zi-li),  adv.  1.  Sleepily; 
heavily;  in  a  dull  sleepy  manner;  as,  he 
drowsily  raised  his  head. — 2.  Sluggishly; 
idly;  slothfully;  lazily. 

Drowsily  the  banners  wave 
O'er  her  that  was  so  chaste  and  fair.  Praed, 

Drowsiness  (drou'zi-nes),  n.  1.  Sleepiness; 
heaviness  with  sleep;  disposition  to  sleep. — 
2.  Sluggishness;  sloth;  idleness;  inactivity. 

Drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man  in  rags. 

Prov.  xxiii.  si. 

Drowsy  (drou'zi),  a.   [See  Dkowse,  t).t  ] 

1.  Inclined  to  sleep ;  sleepy ;  heavy  with 
sleepiness;  lethargic;  comatose. 

Drowsy  am  I  and  yet  can  rarely  sleep. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Dull;  sluggish;  stupid.  '  Droiosi/ reason- 
ing.' Atterbury. — 3.  Disposing  to  sleep; 
lulling;  as,  a  drowsy  couch.  'Drowsy  mur- 
murs.' Addison. 

Drowsy-headed  (drou'zi-hed-ed),  a.  Heavy; 
having  a  sluggish  disposition. 

Droyle.t  v.i.    See  Droil.  Spenser. 

Drut)  (drub),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  drubbed;  ppr. 
drubbing.  [Prov.  E.  drab;  akin  to  Icel.  and 
Sw.  drabba,  to  beat,  G.  treffen,  to  hit.]  To 
beat  with  a  stick;  to  thrash;  to  cudgel. 

The  little  thief  had  been  soundly  drubbed  with  a 
cudgel.  L'  Estrange. 

Drub  (drub),  n.  A  blow  with  a  stick  or  cud- 
gel; a  thump;  a  knock. 

By  setting  an  unfortunate  mark  on  their  followers 
they  have  exposed  them  to  innumerable  drubs  and 
contusions.  Addisoti. 

Drubber  (drub'er),  n.  One  who  drubs  or 
beats.  — A  drubber  of  sheepskin,  a  drummer. 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Drubbing  (drub'ing),  n.    A  cudgelling ;  a 

sound  beating. 
Drudge  (druj),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  drudged; 

ppr.  drudging.    [A  softened  form  of  O.E. 

drugge,  drug,  to  drag,  to  work  laboriously.] 

To  work  hard;  to  labour  in  mean  offices;  to 

laboui-  with  toil  and  fatigue. 

In  merriment  did  drudge  and  labour.  Hiidibras. 

Drudge  (druj),  n.  One  who  works  hard 
or  labours  with  toil  and  fatigue ;  one  who 
labours  hard  in  servile  employments ;  a 
slave. 

Drudge  (druj),  n.  Whisky  in  its  raw  state, 
as  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol. 
[United  States.] 

Drudger  (druj'er),  n.    A  drudge. 

Drudger  (druj'er),  n.  A  dredging-box 
(whicli  see). 

Drudgery  (druj'e-ri),  n.  Hard  labour;  toil- 
some work;  ignoble  toil;  hard  work  in  ser- 
vile occupations. 

Paradise  was  a  place  of  bliss  .  .  .  without  drudg- 
ery or  sorrow.  Locke. 

Drudging-bOX  (druj'ing-boks),  n.  See 
Drfdging-box. 

Drudgingly  (druj'ing-li),  adv.  With  labour 
and  fatigue;  laboriously. 

Druerie,t  n.  [Fr.]  1.  Courtship;  gallantry. 
'Of  ladies  love  and  druerie.'  Chaucer. — 
2.  A  mistress.  Chaucer. 

Drug  (di-ug),  n.  [Fr.  drogue;  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  droga;  all  from  D.  droog,  the  same  word 
as  A.  Sax.  dryg,  dry — because  the  ancient 
medicines  were  chiefly  dried  herbs.]  1.  Any 
substance,  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral, 
used  in  the  composition  or  preparation 
of  medicines;  any  kind  of  ingredient  used  in 
chemical  preparations  employed  in  the  arts. 
2.  Any  commodity  that  lies  on  hand  or  is  not 
saleable;  an  article  of  slow  sale  or  in  no  de- 
mand in  the  market.  —  A  mortal  drug  or 
deadly  drug,  poison. 

Drug  (drug),  V.  i.  To  prescribe  or  administer 
drugs  or  medicines. 

Drug  (drug),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  drugged;  ppr. 
drugging.  1.  To  mix  with  drugs;  to  intro- 
duce some  narcotic  or  anesthetic  into  with 
the  design  of  rendering  the  person  who 
drinks  the  mixture  insensible. 

The  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores:  I've  drugged  their 
possets.  Shak. 

2.  To  dose  to  excess  ■with  drugs  or  medi- 
cines.—3.  To  administer  narcotics  to;  to 
render  insensible  with  or  as  with  a  narcotic 
or  aniEsthetic  drug;  to  deaden;  as,  he  was 
drugged  and  then  robbed.  '  Drug  thy  mem- 
ories lest  thou  learn  it.'  Tennyson.— i.  To 
surfeit;  to  disgust. 

with  pleasure  drugged  he  almost  longed  for  woe. 

Byron. 

Drugt  (drug),  n.    A  drudge. 

Hadst  thou,  like  us  from  our  first  swath,  proceeded 
The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords 


To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 

Freely  command,  thou  wouldst  have  plunged  thyself 

In  general  riot.  Sliak. 

Drugget  (drug),  v.t.    To  drag;  to  drudge. 

He  proffered  his  servise 
To  drugge  and  draw.  Chancer. 

Drugger  t  (dmg'er),  n.  A  druggist.  Burton. 
Druggerman  (drug'gSr-man),  Ji.    An  inter- 
preter.   See  Dragoman. 

You  drugger>nan  of  heaven,  must  I  attend 
Your  droning  prayers.  Dryde?i. 
Pity  you  was  not  druggerman  at  Babel.  Pope. 

Drugget  (drug'get),  n.  [Fr.  droguet,  dim.  of 
drogue,  drug,  trash.]  A  cloth  or  thin  stuif 
of  wool,  or  of  wool  and  thread,  corded  or 
plain,  usually  plain,  used  for  covering  car- 
pets, and  also  by  women  of  the  poorer 
classes  as  an  article  of  clothing. 

Druggist  (drug'ist),  n.  [Fi:  '  droguiste,  a 
seller  of  drugs.  See  Drug.]  One  who  deals 
in  drugs ;  jiroperly,  one  whose  occupation 
is  merely  to  buy  and  sell  drugs,  without 
compounding  or  preparation.  But  the  same 
person  often  carries  on  the  business  of  the 
druggist  and  the  apothecary. 

Drugster t  (drug'ster),  71.  A  druggist.  'The 
pliysician  of  the  soul  .  .  .  the  drugster  of 
the  body.'  South. 

Druid  (dru'id),  n.  [W.  derivydd,  from  derw, 
an  oak  (Cog.  witli  Gr.  drus,  an  oak;  and  Skr. 
drus,  a  tree),  and  probably  W.  geioydd, 
knowledge.  ]  1 .  A  priest  or  minister  of  re- 
ligion among  the  ancient  Celtic  nations  in 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Germany.  The  druids 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  geometry, 
natural  philosophy,  &c. ,  superintended  the 
affairs  of  religion  and  morality,  and  per- 
formed the  oftice  of  judges.  They  venerated 
the  mistletoe  when  growing  on  the  oak,  a 
tree  which  they  likewise  esteemed  sacred. 
They  had  a  common  superior,  who  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  votes  from  their  own 
number,  and  who  enjoyed  his  dignity  for 
life. — 2.  A  member  of  a  society  or  order,  as 
it  is  called,  founded  in  London  about  1780, 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  members,  and 
now  counting  numerous  lodges  or  groves  in 
America,  Australia,  Germany,  &c. 

Druidess  (dru'id-es),  n.   A  female  druid. 

Druidic,  Dmidical  (diu-id'ik,  dru-id'ik-al), 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  clruids;  as,  druidical 
circles.- Druidical  circles,  the  name  popu- 
larly given  to  circles  formed  of  large  up- 
right stones,  consisting  in  some  cases  of  a 
single  round,  in  others  of  several,  and  con- 
centric, from  the  assumption  that  they  were 
druidical  places  of  worship,  though  there  is 
no  sufficient  proof  that  this  was  their  desti- 
nation. The  most  celebrated  of  such  circles 
in  tills  country  is  that  of  Stonehenge,  AVilt- 
shire. 

Druidisll  (dru'id-ish),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
like  druids. 

Druidism  (dru'id-izm),  n.  The  system  of 
religion,  philosophy,  and  instruction  taught 
by  the  druids,  or  theii'  doctrines,  rites,  and 
ceremonies. 

Still  the  great  and  capital  objects  of  their  (the 
Saxons')  worship  were  taken  from  Druidism. 

Burke. 

Drum  (drum),  n.  [Probably  a  word  of  imi- 
tative origin.  Akin  Dan.  tromme,  G.  trom- 
mel, a  drum,  Dan.  drum,  a  booming  sound; 
Goth,  drunjus,  a  sound.  Allied  to  A.  Sax. 
dredm,  joy,  music.  Comp.  drone.]  1.  A 
martial  instrument  of  music  in  the  form  of 
a  hollow  cylinder,  covered  at  the  ends  with 
vellum,  which  is  stretched  or  slackened  at 
pleasure  by  means  of  cords  with  sliding 
knots  or  screws.  The  cylinders  are  usually 
made  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  brass. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  dri'.ms — the  side 
drum,  the  hass  or  Turkish  drum,  and  the 
double  drum  or  kettle-drum. — 2.  In  arch, 
(a)  the  solid  part  of  the  Corinthi^  and  Com- 
posite capital,  otlierwise  called  the  vase  or 
basket;  {b)  the  upright  part  under  or  above 
a  cupola.  —  3.  In  much,  a  term  applied  to 
various  contrivances  resembling  a  drum  in 
shape,  as  a  cylinder  revolving  on  an  axis  for 
the  pm'pose  of  turning  wheels  by  means  of 
belts  or  bands  passing  round  it;  the  baiTel 
of  a  crane  or  windlass;  a  cylinder  on  which 
wire  is  wound,  as  in  wire-drawing;  the  grind- 
ing cylinder  or  cone  of  some  mills. — 4.  The 
tjTOpanum  or  barrel  of  the  ear;  the  hollow 
part  of  the  ear  behind  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  or  membrane  which  closes  the 
external  passage  of  the  ear,  and  receives  the 
vibrations  of  the  air.— 5.  A  quantity  packed 
in  the  form  of  a  drum;  a  round  box  contain- 
ing figs;  as,  a  drum  of  figs.— C.  Sheet-iron 
in  the  shape  of  a  drum,  to  receive  heat  from 
a  stove  pipe.— 7.  A  tea  before  dinner:  also 
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called  alKetfle-dnim. — 8.  The  name  formerly 
given  to  a  fashionable  and  crowded  evening 
party,  at  wliich  card-playing  appears  to  liave 
been  tlie  chief  attraction;  a  rout.  The  more 
riotous  of  such  assemblies  were  styled  drum- 
majors. 

Not  unaptly  styled  a  dric?n,  from  the  noise  and 
emptiness  of  tlie  entertainment.  Smollett. 

They  were  all  three  to  g^o  together  to  the  opera, 
and  thence  to  Lady  Thomas  Hatchet's  drum. 

Fielduig. 

9.  See  Drum  -  fish.  — 10.  Abbreviation  of 
storm-Arum  (which  see). 
Driim  (drum),  v.  i.    1.  To  beat  a  drum  witli 
sticks;  to  beat  or  play  a  tune  on  a  drum.— 

2.  To  beat  witli  the  Angers  as  witli  drum- 
sticlvs ;  to  beat  witli  a  rapid  succession  of 
strokes;  as,  to  drum  on  tlie  table. — 3.  To 
beat,  as  the  heart;  to  tlirob. 

His  (^?'ifj«7«z';i^  heart.  Shak. 

4.  To  attract  recruits,  as  by  tlie  sound  of 
the  drum ;  lience,  in  America,  to  sue  for  par- 
tisans, customers,  &c. :  followed  by  for.  — 

5.  To  resound. 

This  indeed  makes  a  noise,  and  drttms  in  popular 
ears.  Sir  T.  Broivne. 

— To  drum  up,  to  assemble,  as  by  beat  of 
drum;  to  assemble  or  collect  by  influence 
and  exertion;  as,  to  drum  up  for  recruits. 
Drum  (drum),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  drummed; 
ppr.  drumming.  1.  To  perform  on  a  drum, 
as  a  tune.  —2.  To  expel  witli  beat  of  drum : 
usually  followed  by  out;  as.  the  disgraced 
soldier  was  drummed  out  of  the  regiment. 

3.  To  summon,  as  by  beat  of  drum.  '  Sucli 
time  that  drums  him  fromliis  sport.'  Shak. 

1.  To  din;  as,  to  drum  anything  into  one's 
ears. — 5.  To  sue  for  customers  or  custom: 
often  followed  by  up.    [United  States.] 

Drum  (drum),  n.  A  Celtic  word  signifying 
a  round  knoll,  a  ridge,  a  small  hill.  It  en- 
ters into  tlie  composition  of  many  place- 
names,  especially  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
as  D/'»//iciindra,  ZJcin/jglass,  Z>)'!(msheugli, 
DrumXam-vx,  Drumoak,  and  is  frequently 
foinid  al<iiie  as  tlie  name  of  a  farm,  estate, 
villaije,  and  the  like. 

Drumble  t  (drum'bl),  o.i.  1.  To  drone;  to  be 
sluggisli. 

Go  take  up  these  clothes  here  quickly  .  .  .  look 
how  you  driintble.  Shak. 

2.  To  mumble.  Ralliioell. — 3.  To  soimd  like 
a  drum.  'Tlie.  .  .  drumMing  tnhov.'  Dray- 
ton. 

Drumbler  (drum'bler),  n.    A  kind  of  ship. 

She  was  immediately  assaulted  by  divers  En};fli5h 
pinasses,  hoyes,  and  druviblers.  Hacklityt. 

Drum-fish  (druni'flsh),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  a  genus  of  fishes  (Pogonias),  some 
of  the  species  of  which  occur  oft'  the  coast 
of  Georgia  and  Florida,  in  the  United 
States.  They  grow  to  a  great  size,  some  of 
them  weighing  above  100  lbs.,  and  have 
their  name  from  the  extraordinary  noise 
they  are  said  to  make  under  water.  Called 
for  the  same  reason  Grunts. 

Drum-head  (druniTied),  n.  1.  The  head  or 
top  of  a  drum.— 2.  The  top  part  of  a  cap- 
stan, which  is  pierced  with  a  number  of 
holes  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  levers  or 
bars  employed  to  turn  it  round.  See  Cap- 
stan.— Drumhead  court-martial,  a  coui't- 
niartial  called  suddenly,  or  on  the  field. 

Drumlyt  (drum'li),  a.  [W.  trom.,  heavy.] 
Thick  ;  stagnant ;  muddy.  [Old  or  provin- 
cial English,  and  Scotch.] 

Draw  me  some  water  out  of  this  sprincf.  Madam, 
it  is  all  foul  ...  it  is  all  driimly,  black,  muddy. 

//  'odroephc. 
Then  bouses  driimly  German  water, 
Tu  niak'  himsel'  look  fair  and  fatter.  Burns. 

Drum-major  (drum'ma-jer).  n.  1.  The  chief 
or  first  drummer  of  a  regiment. — 2.  A  riotous 
evening  assembly.    See  DRUM.  [Rare.] 

Drummer  (drum'er),  n.  1.  One  whose  ofiice 
is  to  beat  tlie  drum  in  military  exercises  and 
marching;  one  who  drums. — 2.  One  who 
solicits  custom.  [United  States.]— 3.  A 
name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  the  Blatta 
gixjantea,  an  insect  which,  in  old  timber  and 
deal  houses,  has  the  power  of  making  a  noise 
at  night,  by  knocking  its  head  against  the 
wood.  The  sound  very  much  resembles  a 
pretty  smart  knocking  with  the  knuckle 
upon  the  wainscotting. 

Drummock  (drum'ok),  n.  A  mixture  of  meal 
and  cold  water.  Written  also  Drammock. 
[Scotch.] 

To  tremble  under  Fortune's  crummock, 
"VVr  scarce  a  bellyfu'  o'  druminock, 
Wi'  his  proud,  independent  stomach 

Could  ill  agree.  Burns. 

Drummond  Light(drum'mond  lit),n.  [From 
Capt.  Drummond.]   A  very  intense  light 


produced  by  turning  two  streams  of  gas,  one 
of  oxygen  and  the  other  of  hydrogen,  in  a 
state  of  ignition,  upon  a  ball  of  lime.  This 
light  was  proposed  by  Capt.  Drummond  to 
be  employed  in  lighthouses.  Another  light, 
previously  obtained  by  the  same  gentleman, 
was  employed  in  geodetical  surveys  when 
it  was  required  to  observe  the  angles  sub- 
tended between  distant  stations  at  night. 
The  light  was  produced  by  placing  a  ball  or 
dish  of  lime  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  mir- 
ror at  the  station  to  be  rendered  visible,  and 
directing  upon  it,  through  a  flame  arising 
from  alcohol,  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas.  Called 
also  O.vncalcium  Light,  Lime-ball  Light, 
Lime  Light. 

Drum-stick  (drum'stik),  n.  The  stick  with 
which  a  drum  is  beaten;  anything  supposed 
to  resemble  a  di-um-stick,  as  the  upper  joint 
of  the  leg  of  a  turkey. 

Drunk  (drungk),  J),  and  a.  [From  drunken. 
See  Drink.]  1.  Intoxicated;  inebriated; 
overcome,  stupefied,  orfrenzied  by  alcoholic 
liquor. 

Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess. 

Eph.  V.  i8. 

2.  Drenched  or  saturated  with  moisture  or 
liquor. 

I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood. 

Deut.  xxxii.  42. 

[In  compound  tenses  drank  is  frequently 
used  for  drunk,  the  past  participle  of  to 
drink.  '  Make  known  how  he  hath  drank.' 
'  You  all  have  drank  of  Circe's  cup.'  Sliak. 
'Thrice  have  1  drank  of  it.'  Byron.  The 
older  forms  of  drank,  drunk,  and  drunken 
are  dronk  and  dronken.] 
Drunkard  (drungk'erd),  n.  One  given  to 
an  excessive  use  of  strong  liquor;  a  person 
who  habitually  or  frequently  is  drunk. 

The  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty. 

Prov.  xxiii.  21. 

Drunken  (drungk'en),  a.  [Part,  of  drink, 
but  now  used  chiefly  as  an  adjective,  and 
often  contracted  to  drunk.]  1.  Intoxicated; 
inebriated  with  strong  liquor.  — 2.  Given  to 
drunkenness.    '  iVIy  dran/^en  butler.'  Shak. 

3.  Saturated  with  liquor  or  moisture ; 
drenched. 

Let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our  blood.  Shak. 

1.  Proceeding  from  intoxication;  done  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness;  as,  a  dru7iken  quarrel. 

A  drunken  slaughter.  Shak. 

Drunken  (drungk'en),  n.  A  term  applied 
by  workmen  to  a  screw,  the  thread  of  which 
is  uneven  and  produces  an  unsteadiness  of 
motion  in  the  nut. 

Dnmkenheadt  (drungk'en-hed),  n.  Drunk- 
enness. Gnwer. 

Drunkenly (drungk'en-li),  adv.  Ina  drunken 
manner.  '  Drunkenly  caroused.'  Shak. 
[Rare.] 

Drunkenness  (drungk'en-nes),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  drunk  or  overpowered  by 
alcoholic  liquor ;  the  habit  of  indulging  in 
intoxication;  intoxication;  inebriation. 

Let  us  walk  honestly,  as  in  the  day;  not  in  rioting 
and  drunkenjiess.  Rom.  xiii.  13. 

2.  Disorder  of  the  faculties  resembling  in- 
toxication by  liquors;  inflammation;  frenzy; 
rage. 

Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind.  Spenser. 

Drunkenship.t  Drunkshipt  (drungk'en- 

ship,  drungk'ship),  n.    Drunkenness.  Pox, 

Gower. 

Drunt  (drunt),  n.  The  pet;  the  dumps;  the 
buff.  [Scotch.] 

An'  Mary,  nae  doubt,  took  the  drunt, 
To  be  compared  to  Willie.  Burns. 

Drupaceae  (dru-pa'se-e),  71.  pi.  A  name 
given  by  some  botanists  to  that  division  of 
rosaceous  plants  which  comprehends  the 
peach,  the  cherry,  the  plum,  and  similar 
fruit-bearing  trees.  More  ge- 
nerally called  Amygdalece. 

Drupaceous  (dru-pa'shus),  a. 
1.  Producing  drupes;  as,  dtu- 
paceous  trees. — 2.  Pertaining 
to  drupes,  or  consisting  of 
drupes;  as,  drupaceous  fruit. 

Drupe  (drop),  n.  [L.  drupa, 
Gv.dryppa,  an  over- ripe  olive, 
from  drypetes,  ripened  on  the 
tree,  ready  to  fall  through 
ripeness — drys,  an  oak,  a  tree, 
and  pipto,  to  fall.]  In  bot.  a 
stone  fruit ;  a  fruit  in  which 
the  outer  part  of  the  pericarp 
becomes  fleshy  or  softens  like 
a  berry  while  the  inner  har- 
dens like  a  nut,  forming  a 
stone  with  a  kernel,  as  the  plum,  cherry, 
apricot,  and  peach.    The  stone  inclosing 


Drupe. 


the  kernel  is  called  the  endocarp,  while  the 
pulpy  or  succulent  part  is  called  the  meso- 
carp.  In  some  fruits,  as  those  of  the  al- 
mond, the  horse-chestnut,  and  cocoa-nut, 
the  mesocarp  is  not  succulent,  yet,  from 
their  possessing  the  other  qualities  of  the 
drupe,  they  receive  the  name.  The  date  is 
a  drupe  in  which  the  hard  stone  or  endo- 
carp is  replaced  by  a  membrane. 

Drupel  (drd'pel),  n.    In  bot.  a  little  drupe. 

Druse  (drbs),  n.  [G.  druse,  a  gland,  glan- 
ders.] In  mining,  a  cavity  in  a  rock  having 
its  interior  surface  studded  with  crystals  or 
filled  with  water. 

Drused  (drbst),  a.    Containing  a  druse. 

Druses  (dro'zez),  n.  pi.  A  curious  people 
of  mixed  Syi'ian  and  Arabian  origin,  inhabit- 
ing the  mountains  of  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
lebanon,  in  whose  faith  are  combined  the 
doctrines  of  the  Pentateuch,  part  of  the 
tenets  of  Christianity,  the  teachings  of  the 
Koran,  and  the  Sufi  allegories;  they  de- 
scribe themselves  as  Unitarians  and  fol- 
lowers of  Khalif  Hakim-Biamr  Allah,  whom 
they  regard  as  an  incarnation  of  deity,  the 
last  prophet,  and  the  founder  of  the  true 
religion.  They  are  nearly  all  taught  to  read 
and  write;  but  are  exceedingly  turbulent, 
their  conflicts  with  their  neighbours  the 
Maronites  having  often  caused  much  trouble 
to  the  Turkish  government. 

Drusy  (dros'i),  a.  Abounding  with  very 
minute  crystals.  The  surface  of  a  mineral 
is  said  to  be  drusy  when  composed  of  very 
small  prominent  crystals  nearly  equal  in 
size  to  each  other. 

Druxy,  Druxey  (druks'i),  a.  In  ship-carp. 
an  epithet  applied  to  timber  with  decayed 
spots  or  streaks  of  a  whitish  colour  in  it. 

Dry(dn),  a.  [A.  Snx.  dryge  or  drige.  Seethe 
verb.]  1.  Destitute  of  moisture;  free  from 
water  or  wetness;  arid;  not  moist;  free  from 
juice,  sap,  or  aqueous  matter;  as,  dry  land; 
dry  clothes ;  dry  weather ;  a  dry  March  or 
April;  dry  wood;  dry  stubble;  dry  hay;  dry 
leaves.— 2.  Without  tears;  as,  dry  eyes;  dry 
mourning.— S.  Not  giving  milk;  as,  the  cow 
is  dry.—i.  Thirsty;  craving  drink. 

None  so  dry  or  thirsty  will  touch  one  drop  of  it. 

Shak. 

5.  Barren ;  jejune ;  plain ;  unenibellislied ; 
destitute  of  interest;  as,  a  dry  style;  a  dry 
subject ;  a  dry  discussion. 

It  is  a  dry  fable  with  little  or  nothing:  in  it. 

L'Bstranjre. 

6.  Severe;  sarcastic;  sneering;  cynical;  as,  a 
dry  remark  or  repartee ;  a  dry  rub. 

He  was  rather  a  dry  shrewd  kind  of  body. 

1  riling. 

7.  Severe;  hard;  as,  a  dry  blow.  'A  dry  bast- 
ing.' Shak. — 8.  Cold;  discouraging;  expres- 
sive of  a  degree  of  displeasure;  as,  his  answer 
was  very  short  and  dry. 

Full  cold  my  greeting  was  and  dry.  Tejinyson. 

9.  In  painting,  noting  a  hardness  or  formal 
stiffness  of  outline,  or  a  want  of  mellowness 
and  harmony  in  colour;  frigidly  precise; 
harsh.  — lO.  In  sculp,  expressing  a  want  of  lux- 
uriousness  or  tenderness  in  the  form. — Dry 
goods,  in  com.  cloths,  stuffs,  silks,  laces,  rib- 
bons, &c.  ,in  distinction  from  groceries.  — Dry 
money  or  dry  cash,  real  coin;  specie;  as,  he 
paid  a  hundred  pounds  in  dry  money. — Dry 
steam,  superheated  steam. — Dry  stone  walls, 
walls  built  of  stone  without  mortar.— Z»/'i/ 
wines,  those  in  which  the  saccharine  matter 
and  the  ferment  are  so  exactly  balanced  that 
they  have  mutually  decomposed  each  other 
and  no  sweetness  is  perceptible.  The  best 
Burgundy  and  port  are  of  tliis  nature,  and 
dry  wines  generally  are  considered  the  most 
perfect  class,  and  are  opposed  to  the  sweet 
wines. 

Dry  (dri),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dried;  ppr.  dry- 
ing. [A.  Sax.  drygan,  to  dry,  make  dry, 
wipe,  from  dryge,  drige,  drle,  dry;  D.  droog, 
G.trocken,  dry;  allied wordsperliaps  arelcel. 
thurr,  dry;  G.  diirr,  dry,  arid;  but  hardly  L. 
torreo,  to  parch,  to  scorch,  Gr.  tersomai, 
to  be  or  become  dry,  Skr.  trs,  to  thirst. 
Drought,  drouth,  and  drug  are  derivative 
forms.]  1.  To  free  from  water  or  from  mois- 
ture of  any  kind,  and  by  any  means,  as  by 
wiping,  evaporation,  or  exhalation ;  to  de- 
siccate ;  as,  to  dry  the  eyes ;  the  sun  dries 
a  cloth;  wind  di'ies  the  earth.— 2.  To  expose 
in  order  to  dry;  as,  we  dry  cloth  in  the  sun, 
in  the  open  air,  or  before  the  fire.- 3.  To 
deprive  of  natural  juice,  sap,  or  greenness; 
as,  to  dry  hay  or  plants.— 4.  To  deprive  of 
water  by  draining;  to  drain;  to  exhaust;  as, 
to  dry  a  meadow. — To  dry  up,  to  deprive 
wholly  of  water;  to  scorch  or  parch  with 
thirst. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc  abune;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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Their  honourable  men  are  famished,  and  their 
multitude  drt/d  up  with  thirst.  Is.  v.  13. 

Pry  (<iri),  v.i.  1.  To  grow  dry;  to  lose  mois- 
ture; to  become  free  from  moisture  or  juice; 
as,  the  road  dries  fast  in  a  clear  windy  day; 
hay  will  dry  sufticiently  in  two  days. — 2.  To 
evaporate  wliolly;  to  be  exhaled:  sometimes 
with  xrp;  as,  the  stream  dries  or  dries  vp.  — 
To  dry  up.  1.  To  wither,  as  a  limb.  '  Jero- 
boam's hand  dried  up."  IKi.  xiii.  4.-2.  To 
cease  talking.  [Colloq.] 

Dry  (dri),  ?i.  In  masonry,  a  fissure  in  a 
stone,  intersecting  it  at  various  angles  to 
its  bed  and  rendering  it  unfit  to  support  a 
load. 

Dryad  (dri'ad),  11.  [Gv.  dryas,  dryados,  a 
nymph  whose  life  was  bound  up  with  that 
of  her  tree,  from  drys.  an  oak,  a  tree.]  In 
mxjth.  a  deity  or  nynipli  of  the  woods;  a 
nymph  supposed  to  preside  over  woods. 

Dryandra(dri-an'dra),  11.  [Named  after /))•)/- 
ander,  a  Swedish  botanist.  ]  A  large  genus  of 
Australian  slirubs,  witli  hard,  dry,  evergreen, 
generally  serrated  leaves,  and  compact  cylin- 
drical clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  nat.  order 
Proteacea;.  The  species  are  esteemed  by 
cultivators  f  or  tlie  variety  and  peculiar  forms 
of  their  leaves. 

Dryas  (di-i'as),  n.  [See  Drtad.  ]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Eosacese,  growing  in  the 
arctic  and  alpine  regions  of  the  northern 
hemispliere.  Tliey  are  small  prostrate 
shrubs  witli  large  white  or  yellow  flowers, 
followed  by  a  number  of  long  feather- 
a^vned  achenes.  One  species,  D.  octopetala 
(mountain-avens),  is  found  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Engl  md  and  Scotland. 

Dryasdust  (dri'az-dust),  n.  [From  a  char- 
acter introduced  in  the  prefaces  to  several 
of  Sir  W.  Scott's  novels.  ]  A  dull,  plodding, 
prosy  writer,  especially  on  antiquarian  mat- 
ters, who  divests  the  subject  on  which  he 
treats  of  all  interest. 

The  Prussian  Dyyasdusf  .  .  .  excels  all  other  '  Dry- 
asditsts''  yet  known.  Carlyle. 

Drybeatt  (dri'bet),  v.  t.    To  beat  severely. 

I  will  drybeat  you  with  an  iron  wit.  Shak. 

Drybeaten  (dri'bet-n),  a.  Severely  or  hardly 
beaten.  Shak. 

Dry  Blow  (dri'  bio),  n.  1.  In  med.  a  blow 
whicli  neither  wounds  nor  sheds  blood. — 
2.  t  A  hard  blow.  Bacon. 

Dry-boned  (di-I'bond),  a.  Having  dry  bones 
or  witliout  flesh. 

Dry-castor  (dri'kas-ter),  11.  A  species  of 
beaver.  Sometimes  called  the  Parchment- 
beaver. 

Dry-cupping  (dri'kup-ing),  n.  In  surg.  the 
application  of  the  cupping-glass  without 
scarification,  in  order  to  produce  revulsion 
of  tlie  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body. 

Dry  Distillation  (dri'  dis-til-a'shon),  n.  See 
Distillation. 

Dry-dock  (dri'dok),  n.    See  under  Dock. 
Dryer  (dri'er),  n.    He  who  or  that  which 

dries;  tiiat  whicli  exhausts  of  moisture  or 

greenness.    See  Drier. 
Dry-fat  (dri'fat),  /(.    Same  as  Dry-vat. 
Dry-fist  (dri'flst),  n.    A  niggardly  person. 

Ford. 

Dry-fisted  (dri'fist-ed),  a.  Niggardly.  '  Bry- 
fisted  patrons.'   N ews  from  Parnassus. 

DryfOOt  (dri'fut),.  adv.  A  term  applied  to 
the  manner  of  a  dog  which  pursues  game  by 
the  scent  of  the  foot. 

A  hound  that  runs  counter  and  yet  draws  dryfoot 
well.  Shak. 

Drying  (drl'ing),  a.  1.  Adapted  to  exhaust 
moisture;  as,  a  drying  wind  or  day. — 2.  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  rapidly  becoming  dry  and 
hard;  as,  a,  drying  oil. — Drying  oil,  a  term 
generally  applied  to  linseed  and  other  oils 
which  have  been  heated  with  oxide  of  lead ; 
they  are  the  bases  of  many  paints  and  var- 
nishes. When  exposed  to  the  air  they  ab- 
sorb oxygen  and  are  converted  into  a  trans- 
parent, tough,  dry  mass  or  varnish. 

Drying-liouse,Drying-room(dri'ing-hous, 
dri'ing-rom),  n.  A  room  in  public  works  of 
many  different  kinds  where  goods  are  dried 
in  an  artificially  raised  temperature ;  spe- 
cifically an  apartment  in  factories,  dye- 
works,  &c.,  heated  by  hot  air,  for  drying 
calicoes  and  other  textile  fabrics. 

Drying-machine  (dri'ing-ma-shen),  n.  A 
machine  used  in  bleaching,  dyemg,  and 
laundry  establishments,  consisting  of  two 
concentric  drums  or  cylinders,  one  witliin 
the  other,  open  at  the  top,  and  having  the 
inner  cylinder  perforated  at  its  side  witli 
holes.  Tlie  goods  to  be  dried  are  placet! 
within  the  inner  cylinder,  and  the  machine 
is  then  made  to  rotate  with  great  velocity, 
when,  by  the  action  of  centrifugal  force, 


the  water  escapes  through  the  holes  in  the 
side.  The  action  of  the  drying-machine  is 
the  same  in  principle  as  that  witnessed  when 
a  person  trundles  a  mop  to  dry  it.  Called 
also  an  Extractor. 

Dryite  (dri'it),  n.  [Gr.  drys,  an  oak,  and 
lithos,  a  stone.]  In geol.  fragments  of  petri- 
fied or  fossil  wood  in  whicli  the  structure  of 
the  wood  is  recognized. 

Dryly,  Drily  (dri'li),  adv.  l.  Without  mois- 
ture.— 2.  Coldly;  frigidly;  witliout  affection. 

Virtue  is  but  dryly  praised  and  starves.  Dryden. 
3.  Severely; sarcastically. — 4.  Barrenly;  witli- 
out embellishment;  without  anything  to 
enliven,  enrich,  or  entertain.  'Dryly  didac- 
tive. '  Goldsmith. 

Dry-measure  (dri'me-zhur),  n.  The  mea- 
sure for  dry  goods,  by  quarters,  bushels, 
pecks,  etc. 

Dry-multure  (dri'mul-tiir),  n.  In  Scots  laio, 
a  yearly  sum  of  money  or  quantity  of  corn 
paid  to  a  mill,  wliether  those  liable  in  the 
payment  grind  their  grain  at  the  mill  or 
not.    See  Thirlage. 

Dryness  (dri'nes),  n.  l.  Destitution  of  mois- 
ture; want  of  water  or  other  fluid;  drought; 
aridity;  aridness ;  want  of  juice  or  succu- 
lence; as,  the  dryness  of  a  soil;  dryness  of 
the  road;  dryness  of  weather;  dryness  of 
the  bones  or  fibres;  dryness  of  hay  or  corn. 
2.  Barrenness ;  jejuneness ;  want  of  that 
whicli  interests,  enlivens,  or  entertains;  as, 
the  dryness  of  style  or  expression;  the  dry- 
ness of  a  subject. — 3.  Want  of  feeling  or 
sensibility  in  devotion;  want  of  ardour;  as, 
dryness  of  spirit. — 4.  A  terra  applied  to  a 
style  of  painting  in  which  the  outline  is 
harsh  and  formal,  and  tlie  colour  deficient 
in  mellowness  and  harmony ;  applied  in 
sculpture  to  the  want  of  tenderness  in  the 
forms. 

Dry-nurse  (dri'ners),  n.  1.  A  nurse  who 
attends  and  feeds  a  child  without  the  breast. 

2.  One  who  attends  another  in  sickness. — 

3.  One  who  stands  to  another  in  a  somewhat 
similar  relationship  to  that  of  a  dry-nurse; 
in  mint,  slang,  an  inferior  officer  who  in- 
structs his  superior  in  his  duties.  'Grand  ca- 
terer and  dry-nurse  of  the  Church.'  Cowper. 

Dry-nurse  (dri'ners),  V.  t.  1.  To  feed,  attend, 
and  liring  up  without  the  breast.— 2.  To  in- 
struct in  his  duties  an  officer  superior  to 
one's  self  in  rank.  [Slang.] 

When  a  superior  officer  does  not  know  his  duty,  and 
is  instructed  in  it  by  an  inferior  officer,  he  is  said  to  be 
dry-jijirsed.  The  inferior  nurses  the  superior  as  a  dry- 
nurse  rears  an  infant.  Brewer. 

Dryobalanops  (dri-o-bal'an-ops),  n.  [Gr. 
drys,  drijos,  a  tree,  and  hallo,  to  throw, 
let  fall,  from  the  trees  yielding  much  sap.] 
A  genus  of  resinous,  camphor- producing 
trees,  nat.  order  Dipteracea;,  natives  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  have  large 
coriaceous  leaves,  and  the  fruit  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  enlarged  leaves  of  the 
persistent  calyx.  Three  species  have  been 
described,  the  best  known  being  D.  aro- 
matica  (D.  camphora),  from  which  is  ob- 
tained a  liquid  called  camphor  oil,  and  a 
crystalline  solid  called  Borneo  or  Sumatra 
camphor,  highly  prized  by  tlie  Chinese  for 
its  many  virtues.  The  solid  camphor  is 
found  in  cracks  or  cavities  in  the  wood  of 
the  tree. 

Dryopithecus  (dri'o-pi-the"kus),  n.  [Gr. 
drys,  dry  OS,  an  oak,  and  pithelcos,  an  ape.] 
An  extinct  genus  of  long-armed  apes,  found 
in  the  miocene  beds  of  the  south  of  France. 

Dryos  (dri'os),  n.    A  kind  of  mistletoe. 

Dry-pile  (dri'pil),  n.  A  form  of  the  ordinary 
voltaic  pile,  in  which  the  liquid  is  replaced 
by  some  hygrometric  substance,  as  paper 
which  has  been  moistened  with  sugar  and 
water  and  allowed  to  dry,  chiefly  useful  in 
the  construction  of  electroscopes  of  great 
delicacy.  Called  also  Zamhoni's  or  De 
Luc's  Pile,  from  the  names  of  the  two 
earliest  constructors  of  it. 

Dry-pipe  (dri'pip),  ?!.  A  pipe  that  conducts 
dry  steam  from  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine. 

Dry-point  (dri'point),  n.  A  sharp  etching 
needle,  used  to  incise  fine  lines  in  copper 
without  the  plate  being  covered  with  etch- 
ing-ground or  the  lines  bit  in  by  acid. 

Dry-pointing  (dri'point-ing),  n.  The  grind- 
ing of  needles  and  table-forks. 

Dry-rent  (ilri'rent),  n.  In  law,  a  rent 
reserved  without  clause  of  distress. 

Dryribed,  t  Dreryhed,  t  n.  Dreariness ; 
disnialness ;  sorrow.  '  Hideous  shape  of 
dryrihead.'  Spenser. 

Dry-rot  (dri'rot),  11.  A  well-known  disease 
aflJecting  timber,  occasioiieil  by  various 
species  of  fungi,  the  mycelium  of  which 


penetrates  the  timber,  destro.ying  it.  Poly- 
porus  hyhridus  is  the  dry-rot  of  oak-built 
ships;  Merulius  lacrymans  is  tlie  most 
common  and  most  formidable  dry-rot  fungus 
in  Britain,  found  chiefly  in  fir-wood;  while 
Polyporus  destructoi-  has  the  same  pre-emin- 
ence in  Germany.     Damp,  unventllated 


Dry-rot  Fungus  [Mertilius  laa-y^najis). 


situations  are  most  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  dry-rot  fungi.  Vai'ious  methods 
have  been  proposed  for  the  prevention  of 
dry-rot;  that  most  in  favour  is  thoroughly 
saturating  the  wood  with  creosote,  wliich 
makes  the  wood  unfit  for  vegetation.  (See 
Kyanizing.)  Animal  dry-rot  is  also  found 
to  be  occasioned  by  tlie  attack  of  fungi. 

Dry-rub  (dri'rub),  v.t.  To  make  clean  by 
nihliiiii;-  witliout  wetting. 

Drysalter  (dii'salt-er),  n.  Formerly,  a  dealer 
in  salted  or  dry  meats,  pickles,  sauces,  &c., 
but  now  a  dealer  in  dye-stuffs,  chemical  pro- 
ducts, &c. 

Drysaltery  (dri'salt-e-ri),  n.  The  articles 
kept  by  a  drysalter;  the  business  of  a  dry- 
salter. 

Dry-shod  (dri'shod),  a.  Without  wetting 
tlie  feet. 

Dry-stone  (dri'ston),  a.  A  term  apiilied  to 
a  wall  not  cemented  with  mortar.  'Dry- 
stone  walls.'    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dry-stove  (dri'stov),  n.  A  glazed  structure 
for  containing  the  plants  of  dry  climates. 

Dry-vat  (dri'vat),  n.  A  basket,  box,  or 
packing-case  for  containing  articles  of  a  dry 
kind.    Called  also  Dry-fat. 

Duad  (du'ad),  n.  [Gr.  dyas,  dyados,  duality.] 
Union  of  two;  duality. 

Dual  (du'al),  a.  [L.  dualis,  from  duo,  two.] 
Expressing  the  number  two;  a  term  applied 
to  the  form  of  the  noun  or  verb  used  when 
two  persons  or  things  are  spoken  of.  The 
Greek,  Sanskrit,  and  Gothic  of  ancient,  and 
the  Lithuanian  and  Arabic  of  modern  lan- 
guages, possess  forms  of  tlie  verb  and  noun 
in  which  two  persons  or  things  are  denoted, 
called  tlie  dual  numbers. 

Dual  (du'al),  11.  In  gram,  that  number 
which  is  used  when  two  persons  or  things 
are  spoken  of,  wliilst  anotlier  number  (tlie 
plural)  is  used  of  many. 

Dualism  (du'al-izm),  n.  The  dividing  into 
two ;  a  twofold  division  ;  a  system  founded 
on  a  double  principle. 

An  inevitable  dualism  bisects  nature,  so  that  each 
thintj  is  a  half,  and  sug;gests  another  to  make  it  whole; 
as  spirit,  matter;  man,  woman;  subjective,  objective; 
in,  out;  upper,  under;  motion,  rest;  yea,  nay.  .  .  . 
The  same  dualisfft  underlies  the  nature  and  condition 
of  man.  Emerson. 

Hence — (n)  the  philosophical  exposition  of 
the  nature  of  things  by  the  adoption  of  two 
dissimilar  primitive  principles  not  derived 
from  each  other.  Dualism  is  chiefiy  confined 
to  the  adoption  of  two  fundamental  beings,  a 
good  and  an  evil  one,  as  is  done  in  the  oriental 
religions,  and  to  the  adoption  of  two  dif- 
ferent principles  in  man,  viz.  a  spiritual  and 
a  corporeal  principle.  (6)  In  theol.  the  doc- 
trine of  those  wlio  maintain  that  only  certain 
elected  persons  are  capable  of  admission  to 
eternal  happiness,  and  that  all  the  rest  will  be 
subjected  to  eternal  condemnation,  (c)  Met. 
the  doctrine  of  tliose  who  maintain  tlie 
existence  of  spirit  and  matter  as  distinct 
substances,  in  opposition  to  idealism,  which 
maintains  we  have  no  knowle^lge  or  assur- 
ance of  the  existence  of  any  tiling  but  our  own 
ideas  or  sensations.  Dualism  may  correspond 
with  realism  in  maintaining  that  our  ideas  of 
things  are  true  transcripts  of  tlie  originals  or 
rather  of  the  qualities  inlierent  in  them,  the 
spirit  acting  as  a  mirror  and  reflecting  their 
true  images,  or  it  may  hold  that,  alfliough 
produced  by  outward  oljjects,  we  have  no 
assurance  that  in  reality  tliese  at  all  corre- 
spond to  our  ideas  of  them,  or  even  that  they 
produce  the  same  idea  in  two  different  minds. 

Berkeley  then  is  right  in  triumphing  over  Realism 
and  Dualism.  Right  in  saying  that  if  he  were  to 
accord  them  the  existence  of  matter  they  could  make 
no  use  of  it.  The  subject  would  remain  as  dark  as 
before;  matter  throws  no  light  on  it.  G.  H.  Lewes. 

Dualist  (dii'al-ist),  n.  One  who  holds  the 
doctrine  of  dualism  in  any  of  its  forms. 


ch,  c/iain;     cli,  Sc.  loc7t;     g,  (70;  j.job; 


h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinj;     IH,  tten;  th,  tMn; 
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Dualistic  (du-al-ist'ik),  a.  Consisting  of  two ; 
characterized  by  duality.  Tlie  dualistic 
system  of  Anaxagoras  and  Plato  taught  that 
tliere  are  two  principles  in  nature,  one 
active,  the  other  passive. 

Duality  (du-al'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of  being 
two  or  of  being  divided  into  two;  division; 
separation.  '  A  controversy  concerning  the 
dnaUty  or  unity  of  wills  in  Christ.'  Hales. 

Duan  (dii'an),  n.  [Gael,  and  Ir.  ]  A  division  of 
a  poem;  a  canto;  a  poem;  a  song.  Burns, 
Bijfoii. 

Duarchy  (dii'ar-ki),  n.  ■  [Gr.  dyS,  two,  and 
arche,  rule.]    Government  by  two  persons. 

Dub  (dub),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  dubhed;  ppr.  dub- 
bing. [A.  Sax.  dubban,  to  strike,  to  dub,  to 
create,  as  in  dubban  to  ridere,  to  dub  knight; 
Icel.  dubba,  to  strike.  Akin  to  dab.]  1.  To 
strike  with  a  sword  and  make  a  knight. 

The  king  stood  up  under  liis  cloth  of  state,  took  the 
sword  from  tile  lord  orotector,  and  dubbed  the  lord 
mayor  of  London  knight.  Hayivayd. 

2,  To  confer  any  dignity  or  new  character; 
to  entitle;  to  speak  of  as. 

A  man  of  wealth  is  dicbb'd  a  man  of  worth.  Pope. 

3.  To  ornament;  to  embellish. 

His  diadem  was  dropped  down 

Dubbed  with  stones.  Llort  d'Arthure. 

1.  To  make  smooth,  or  of  an  equal  surface, 
liy  striking,  rubbing,  or  dressing,  as  (a)  to 
cut  down  or  reduce  with  an  adze. 

If  I  wanted  a  board,  I  had  no  other  way  but  to 
cut  down  a  tree,  set  it  on  an  ed,efe  before  me,  and 
hew  it  flat  on  either  side  with  my  axe,  till  I  had 
brought  it  to  be  as  thin  as  a  plank,  and  then  dub  it 
smooth  with  my  adze.  De  Foe. 

(b)  To  rub  with  grease,  as  leather  when  being 
curried.  (c)To  raise  a  nap  on  cloth  by  striking 
it  with  teasles. — To  d  ub  a  fly,  to  dress  a  fisli- 
ing-fly.  [Local.]  —  To  dub  out,  in  plaster 
loorJc,  to  bring  out  a  surface  to  a  level  plane 
by  pieces  of  wood,  tiles,  slate,  plaster,  or 
the  like. 

Dub  (dul)),  v.i.  To  make  a  quick  noise. 
Dub  (dub),  n.    [See  Dub,  D.t.]   A  blow. 

As  skilful  coopers  hoop  their  tubs 

With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygian  d/ibs.  Hudibras. 

Dub  (dub),  n.  [Probably  of  same  root  as 
dip  and  deep.]  1.  A  puddle;  a  small  pool  of 
foul  stagnant  water. — l.  pl.  Mire;  mud.  [Pro- 
vincial English  and  Scotch.  ] 

Dubber  (dub'er),  n.  [Hind,  dubbah.]  A 
leatliern  vessel,  bottle,  or  jar  used  in  India 
to  liold  oil,  ghee,  &c.  Dubbers  are  usually 
made  of  tliin  untanned  goat  skins.  Written 
also  IJiippcr. 

Dubbing  (dul/ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  making 
a  kiiiglit;  entitling;  dressing  by  means  of 
an  adze;  raising  a  nap  on  cloth  by  teasles. — 

2.  A  kind  of  greasy  dressing  used  by  cur- 
riers. 

Dubhe,  )i.  [Ar.]  A  starof  the  first  magnitude 
in  tlie  northern  constellation  Ursa  Major. 
It  is  a  variable  star. 

Dubiate  (du'bi-at),  v.i.    To  doubt;  to  feel 

doubt.  [Rare.] 
Dubiety  (dii-bi'e-ti),  n.    [L.  dubieias,  from 

dubius.   See  Dubious.]  Doubtfulness. 

A  state  dubiety  and  suspense  is  ever  accompanied 
by  uneasiness.  Richardson. 

Dubiosity  (du-bi-os'i-ti),  n.  Dubiousness; 
douljtfulness;  sometliing  doubtful. 

Men  often  swallow  falsities  for  truths,  dubioszfies 
for  certainties.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dubious  (dinji-us),  a.  [L.  dubius,  moving 
alternately  in  two  opposite  directions,  from 
duo,  tv/o.  See  Doubt.]  1.  Doubtful;  waver- 
ing or  fluctuating  in  opinion;  not  settled; 
not  determined;  as,  the  mind  is  in  a  dubious 
state.    'Dubious  policy.'   Sir  W.  Scott.— 

2.  Uncertain;  such  as  that  the  trutli  is  not 
ascertained  or  known;  as,  a  dubious  ques- 
tion. 

Listened  to  the  plea; 
Resolved  the  dubious  point.  IVordsioorth. 

3.  Not  clear;  not  plain;  occasioning  or  in- 
volving doubt;  as,  dubious  light. — 4.  Of  un- 
certain event  or  issue. 

In  dubious  battle.  Milton. 

Stn.  Unsettled,  undetermined,  doubtful, 
ambiguous,  equivocal,  questionable,  uncer- 
tain. 

Dubiously  (dii'lri-us-li),  adv.  DoulitfuUy ; 
uncertainly;  witliout  any  determination. 

Dubiousness  (dii'bi-us-nes),  n.  1.  Doubtful- 
ness; a  state  of  wavering  and  indecision  of 
mind ;  as,  he  speaks  with  dubiousness.  — 
2.  Uncertainty ;  as,  the  dubiousness  of  the 
question. 

Dubitable  (dfllMt-a-bl),  a.  [L.  didiito,  to  go 
l)ackwards  and  forwards  from  one  side  to 
the  other;  to  waver  in  opinion.  See  Dubi- 


ous.] Liable  to  be  doubted;  doubtful;  un- 
certain. [Rare.] 

The  ground  of  invocation  of  saints  or  angels  being 
at  least  dubitable,  their  invocation  is  sin. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Dubitably  (dii'bit-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  dubi- 
talde  manner._  [Rare.] 

Dubitancy  (du'bit-an-si),  n.  Doubt;  uncer- 
tainty.   [Rare.  ] 

Dubitate  (dii'bi-tat),  v.i.  To  hesitate.  [Rare. ] 

If,  for  example,  he  were  to  loiter  duhitaii7tg,  and 
not  come;  if  he  were  to  come,  and  fail.  Carlyle, 

Dubitation  (dii-bit-a'shon),  n.  [L.  dubitatio, 
from  dnbito,  to  doubt.]  The  act  of  doubt- 
ing; doubt.  [Rare.] 

Dubitative  (dii'bit-at-iv),  a.  Tending  to 

doubt.  [Rare.] 
Ducal  (dak'al),  a.  [L.  ducalis,  pertaining  to 

a  commander,  from  dux,  dueis,  a  leader. 

See  Duke.]   Pertaining  to  a  duke;  as,  a 

ducal  coronet. 

Oil,  salt,  even  flour  and  bread,  were  subject  to 

monopoly,  and  could  only  be  sold  by  the  ducal 

agents.  Broitgham. 

Ducally  (duk'al-li),  adv.  After  the  manner 
of  a  duke;  in  relation  with  a  duke  or  a  ducal 
family;  as,  ducally  connected. 

Ducat  (duk'at),  n.  (Probably  from  DuJcas, 
the  family  name  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors Constantino  X.  (1059-67)  and  Micliael 
(1071-78)  under  whose  reigns  they  were 
largely  circulated;  or  from  the  motto:  Sit 
tibi,  Christe,  datus  quem  tu  regis,  iste  duca- 
tus,  be  this  ducliy  (dncatus)  which  you  rule 
dedicated  to  Thee,  0  Christ,  impressed  on  a 
Sicilian  coin  of  a  later  date.  Dxicatus  is 
from  d%ix,  duds,  a  leader,  a  duke,  from  duco, 
to  lead.]  A  coin  formerly  common  in  several 
continental  states,  especially  in  Italy,  Aus- 
tiia,  and  Russia.  Tliey  were  eitlier  of 
silver  or  gold;  average  value  of  tlie  former, 
3s.  to  is.,  and  of  tlie  latter  about  9s.  id. 

Ducatooil(duk-a-tou'), »».  [Fr.  ducaton,tTom 
ducat  (which  see).]  A  silver  coin  once  com- 
mon in  Italy  and  other  states,  of  tlie  value 
of  about  4s.  8d.  sterling. 

Duces  tecum  (du'sez  te'kum).  [L. ,  you  will 
bring  with  you.]  In  law,  a  writ  command- 
ing a  person  to  appear  in  a  court  of  law,  and 
to  bring  witli  him  writings,  evidences,  or 
other  things  in  his  custody,  which  may  be 
required  as  evidence  in  the  cause.  The 
Scotch  law  diligence  against  havers  of 
writings  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  writ 
of  duces  tecum. 

Duchess  (ducli'es),  n.  [Fr.  duchesse,  from 
due,  duke.]  The  consort  or  widow  of  a  duke; 
a  lady  who  has  the  sovereignty  of  a  duchy. 

Duchy  (ducli'i),  71.  [Fv.  duche.  See  Duke.] 
Tlie  territory  or  dominions  of  a  duke;  a 
dukedom;  as,  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Duchy-court  (duch'i-kort),  n.  Tlie  court  of 
a  ducliy;  especially  tlie  court  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster  held  before  the  chancellor  of 
tlie  duchy  or  his  deputy,  concerning  equit- 
able interests  in  lands  holden  of  the  crown 
in  right  of  this  duchy. 

Duck  (duk),  n.  [Same  word  as  D.  dock,  Sw. 
duk,  G.  tuch,  cloth.  Perhaps  allied  to  L.  toga, 
a  gown,. from  tego,  to  cover.]  A  species  of 
coarse  cloth  made  of  flax,  lighter  and  finer 
than  canvas. 

Duck  (duk),  n.    [From  the  verb  to  duck.] 

1.  The  name  common  to  all  the  fowls  con- 
stituting the  Linnasan  genus  Anas,  now 
raised  into  a  sub-family  Anatina;,  and  by 
some  naturalists  divided  into  two  sub- 
families Anatina3  and  Fuligulinaj,  or  land- 
ducks  and  sea-ducks.  (See  Anatin^,  Fuli- 
GULIN^.)  The  common  mallard  or  wild- 
duck  {Anas  Boschas)  is  the  original  of  our 
domestic  duck.  In  its  wild  state  the  male 
is  characterized  by  the  deep  green  of  the 
plumage  of  the  head  and  neck,  by  a  white 
collar  separating  tlie  green  from  the  dark 
chestnut  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and 
by  having  the  four  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  recurved.  Tlie  wild-duck  is  taken  in 
large  quantities  by  decoys  and  other  means, 
in  Lincolnshire  and  Picardy  in  France.  Some 
tame  ducks  have  nearly  the  same  plumage 
as  the  wild  ones;  otliers  v.ary  greatly,  being 
generally  duller,  but  all  the  males  have  tlie 
four  recurved  tail-feathers.  The  most  obvi- 
ous distinction  between  the  tame  and  wild 
ducks  lies  in  the  colour  of  their  feet,  those  of 
the  tame  being  black  and  of  the  wild  yellow. 

2.  An  inclination  of  the  head,  resembling 
the  motion  of  a  duck  in  water.  '  Ducks  and 
nods.'  Hilton. — To  play  at  duck  and  drake, 
to  make  ducks  and  drakes,  to  throw  a  flat 
stone,  piece  of  slate,  &c. ,  along  the  surface 
of  water  so  as  to  cause  it  to  strike  and  re- 
bound repeatedly. 


AVhat  watered  slates  are  best  to  make 
On  watery  surface  duck~and-drake.  Hudibras. 
Hence,  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  one's 
money,  to  squander  it  in  a  foolisli  manner; 
to  tlirow  it  away  as  if  it  were  slate  stones. 
— Lame  duck.    See  Lamb. 
Duck  (duk),  n.    [Perhaps  tlie  same  word  as 
Dan.  dukke,  G.  doeke,  a  baliy  or  puppet;  it 
may,  however,  be  the  name  of  tlie  bird,  as 
dove,  mouse,  lamb,  &c.,  are  used  as  terms 
of  endearment.  See  Doxy.]   A  word  of  en- 
dearment, fondness,  admiration;  as,  a  duck 
of  a  bonnet.  [Colloq.] 

Will  you  buy  any  tape  or  lace  for  your  cap, 
My  dainty  ducA:,  my  dear-a  ?  S/iak. 

Duck(duk), )).«.  [D.  *ti7iei!,  to  bend  the  head, 
to  dive,  G.  ducken,  to  stoop,  tauchen,  to 
dip,  to  dive.  Dip,  dire,  and  G.  taufen,  Dan. 
doebe,  to  baptize,  are  proliably  allied  forms 
in  which  labials  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  guttural.]  1.  To  dip  or  plunge  in 
water  and  suddenly  withdraw;  as,  to  duck  a 
seaman. — 3.  To  bow,  stoop,  or  nod. — Dxick 
up  (naut.),  a  term  used  by  the  steers- 
man when  the  mainsail,  foresail,  or  sprit- 
sail  hinders  his  seeing  to  steer  by  a  land- 
mark; upon  which  he"  calls  out,  'Duck  up 
the  clew-lines  of  these  sails;'  that  is,  haul 
the  sails  out  of  the  way. 

Duck  (duk),  v.i.  1.  To  plunge  into  water  and 
immediately  withdraw;  to  dip;  to  plunge 
the  head  in  water  or  other  liquid. — 2.  To 
drop  the  head  suddenly;  to  bow;  to  cringe. 

Duck  with  French  nods.  Shak. 

Duck-ant  (duk'ant),  n.  A  term  applied  in 
Jamaica  to  a  species  of  Tennes  or  white  ant, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Gosse,  constructs 
its  nest  on  the  brandies  or  trunks  of  trees, 
where  clusters  of  them  may  be  seen  forming 
large,  black,  round  masses,  often  as  big  as 
a  hogshead. 

Duck-bill,  Duck-mole  (duk'bil,  duk'mol), 
n.  Ornitliorhynchus;  a  genus  of  moiiotre- 
matous  mammals,  characterized  by  the 
form  of  the  jaws,  which  resemble  the 
bill  of  a  duck.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  fresh- 
water rivers  and  lakes  of  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania.   See  Oknithoehynohus. 

Duck-billed  (duk'bild),  a.  Having  a  bill  like 
a  duck;  an  epitliet  of  the  ornithorlijTiclius. 

Duck-bills  (dukl)ilz),  n.  pi.  The  broad-toed 
slioes  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Ducker  (duk'er),  n.  1.  One  who  ducks;  a 
plunger;  a  diver. — 2.  A  criuger;  a  fawner. 

Duck-hawk  (duk'hak),  n.  A  bird,  the  moor- 
buzzard. 

Ducking-stool  (duk'ing-stol),  n.  A  stool  or 
chair  in  which  common  scolds  were  for- 


IJLicking-stool. 

merly  tied  and  plunged  into  water.  They 
were  of  different  forms,  but  that  most  com- 
monly in  use  consisted  of  an  niiright  post 
and  a  transverse  movalile  beam  on  which 
the  seat  was  fitted  or  from  wliicli  it  was 
suspended  by  a  chain.  The  ducking-stool  is 
mentioned  in  the  Doomsday  survey:  it  was 
extensively  in  use  throughout  the  country 
from  the  fifteenth  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  one  rare  case  at 
least— at  Leominster— was  used  as  recently 
as  1809. 

Duck-legged  (duk'legd),  a.  Having  short 
legs  like  a  duck. 

Duckling  (duk'ling).  n.   A  young  duck. 

Duck-meat,  Duck's-meat  (duk'met,  duks'- 
met),  VI..  The  popular  name  of  several  species 
of  Lemna,  nat.  order  LemnaceEe,  plants 
growing  in  ditches  and  shallow  water,  and 
floating  on  the  surface,  and  serving  for  food 
for  ducks  and  geese.  Five  si^ecies  are  known 
in  Britain.  They  consist  of  small  fronds 
bearing  the  naked  flowers  in  clefts  in  the 
margin  in  Lemna,  and  in  a  cavity  in  tlie 
upper  surface  in  Wolffla.  The  Wolffia  is  the 
smallest  flowering  plant,  being  a  rootless 
frond  not  bigger  than  a  grain  of  sand.  The 
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starry  duck's-meat  is  a  species  of  Callitriclie. 
Called  also  Duck-weed. 

Duck-mole  (duk'raol),  n.    See  DUCK-BILL. 

Duckoy  (du-koi'),  n.    Same  as  Decoy. 

Duck's-foot  (duks'fnt),  n.  A  plant,  Podo- 
phi/Uum  i>eltatiim,  called  also  May-apple. 

Duck-shot  (duk'sliot),  n.  Large  shot  used 
for  shooting-  wild  ducks. 

Duck-weed  (duk'wed),  n.  See  Dttok-meat. 

Duct  (dukt),  71.  [L.  ductus,  a  leading,  con- 
ducting, from  duco,  to  lead.    See  Duke.] 

1.  Any  tube  or  canal  by  which  a  fluid  or 
other  substance  is  conducted  or  conveyed; 
specifically,  («)  in  anat.  one  of  the  vessels  of 
an  animal  body  by  wWch  the  blood,  chyle, 
lymph,  &c.,  are  carried  from  one  part  to  an- 
otlier.  (V)  In  hot.  a  long,  continuous,  cylin- 
drical canal,  which  serves  for  the  convey- 
ance of  fluid,  having  Its  sides  marked  with 
transverse  lines,  rings,  or  bars,  or  with  dots. 

2.  t  Guidance;  direction;  bearing.  'Accord- 
ing to  the  duct  of  tlris  hypothesis.'  Glan- 
ville. 

Ductible  (dukt'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
drawn  out;  ductile.  [Rare.] 

The  purest  gold  is  most  ductible.  Felthain. 

Ductile  (duk'til),  a.  [L.  ductilis,  that  may 
be  drawn,  from  duco,  to  lead.]  1.  That  may 
be  led;  easy  to  be  led  or  drawn;  tractable; 
complying;  obsecjuious;  yielding  to  motives, 
persuasion,  or  instruction;  as,  the  ductile 
minds  of  youth;  a  ductile  people.— 2.  Flex- 
ible; pliable. 

The  ductile  rind  and  leaves  of  radiant  gold.  Drydeii. 

3.  That  may  be  drawn  out  into  wire  or 
threads;  as,  gold  is  the  most  ductile  of  the 
metals. 

Ductllely  (duk'til-ll),  adv.  In  a  ductile 
manner. 

Ductileness  (duk'til-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  ductile;  the  quality  of  suffering  exten- 
sion by  drawing ;  ductility. 

I.  when  I  value  gold,  ma>^  think  upon 
The  dicctitcju-ss,  the  application.  Donne. 

Ductilimeter  (duk-til-im'et-er),  n.  [L.  duc- 
tilis, ductile,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  contrived  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  with  precision  the  ductility  of 
metals. 

Ductility  (duk-til'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  property  of 
solid  bodies,  particularly  metals,  which 
renders  them  capable  of  being  extended  by 
drawing,  while  their  thicloiess  or  diameter 
is  diminished,  without  any  actual  fraction 
or  separation  of  their  parts.  On  this  pro- 
perty the  wire-drawing  of  metals  depends. 
The  following  is  neaily  the  order  of  duc- 
tility of  tlie  metals  which  possess  the  pro- 
perty in  the  highest  degree;  that  of  the  first 
mentioned  being  the  greatest:  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  nickel, 
palladium,  cadmium.  Dr.  Wollaston  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  wire  of  platinum  only 
3ijJ;^th  of  an  incli  in  diameter. — 2.  Flexi- 
bility; obsequiousness;  a  disposition  of  mind 
that  easily  yields  to  motives  or  influence; 
ready  compliance. 

which  considerations,  I  suppose,  drove  Origen  to 
assert  that  Christ's  soul  had  such  a  command  over 
his  body,  and  his  body  such  a  ductility  to  comply 
with  those  connnands,  &c.  South. 

Duction  (duk'shon),  n.  Leading;  guidance. 

The  but  meanly  wise  and  common  dnctioiis  of  be- 
niisted  nature.  Felthain. 

Ductor(duk'ter),_?!..  Aleader.  SirT. Browne. 

Ducturet  (duk'tur),  n.  [L.  duco,  to  lead.] 
Guidance.  '  The  ducture  of  his  native  pro- 
pensities.' South. 

Dud  (dud),  n.  A  rag.   See  Duds. 

Dudder  (dud'der),  u.i.  [See  Didder.]  To 
didder  or  dodder;  to  shiver  or  tremble. 

'Tis  woundy  cold,  sure.  I  dadiier  3,nd  shake  like 
an  aspen  leaf,  every  joint  of  me.  Ford. 

Dudder  (dud'der),  v.t.  To  confuse;  to  deafen; 
to  amaze;  to  confound  with  noise.  [Pro- 
vincial. ] 

Dudder  (dud'er),  n.    Same  as  Duffer. 

Duddery  (dud'de-ri),  n.  A  place  where  duds 
or  rags  are  kept  for  sale.   Gent.  Mag. ,  Grose. 

Duddie,  Duddy  (dud'di),  a.  Ragged ;  tat- 
tered ;  having  a  disreputable  appearance. 
[Scotch.] 

Nae  tawted  tyke,  tho'  e'er  sae  duddie, 

But  he  wad  Stan',  as  glad  to  see  him.  Burns. 

Dudgeon  ^du'jon),  n.  [Perhaps  akin  to  G. 
degen,  a  sword,  a  dagger.  ]  1.  A  small  dagger. 
2.  The  haft  or  hancUe  of  a  dagger. 

On  thy  blade  and  dudi^eotl  gouts  of  blood.  Shak. 

Dudgeon  (du'jon),  n.    [W.  dygen,  anger, 
grudge;  dygn,  severe,  hard,  painful.]  Anger; 
resentment;  malice;  ill-will;  discord. 
I  drink  it  to  thee  in  dudgeon  and  hostility. 

Sir  ly.  Scott. 


Dudgeon  (du'jon),  a.  Rude ;  unpolished. 

By  my  troth,  though  I  am  plain  and  dudgeon, 
I  would  not  be  an  ass.  Beau.  &-  Fl. 

Dudley  Limestone  (dud'li  lim-ston),  n.  A 
higlily  fossiliferous  limestone  belonging  to 
the  Silurian  system,  occurring  near  Dudley, 
and  equivalent  to  the  Wenlock  limestone. 
It  abounds  in  beautiful  masses  of  coral, 
shells,  and  trilobites.  Called  also  Dudley 
Rock. 

Duds  (dudz),  n.  pi.  [The  sing,  is  scarcely 
used  in  English;  Sc.  dud,  D.  todde,  a  rag.] 
Old  clothes;  tattered  garments;  clothes  in 
general.    [Colloq.  or  low.  ] 

Due  (du),  a.  [Fr.  du,  pp.  of  devoir,  L.  debeo, 
to  owe.  See  Debt.]  1.  That  ought  to  be 
paid  or  done  to  another;  owed  by  one  to 
another,  and  by  contract,  justice,  or  pro- 
priety required  to  be  paid;  hence,  that  ought 
to  be  given  or  devoted  to;  owing  to. 

Hapless  the  lad  whose  mind  such  dreams  invade, 
And  win  to  verse  the  talents  due  to  trade.  Crabbe. 

2.  Proper;  fit;  appropriate;  suitable;  becom- 
ing; seasonable;  required  by  the  circum- 
stances; as,  the  event  was  celebrated  with 
due  solemnities. 

With  dirges  diie  in  sad  array, 
Slow  through  the  churchyard  path  we  saw  him  borne. 

Gray. 

3.  Exact;  correct. 

You  might  see  him  come  towards  me  beating  the 

f round  in  so  due  time,  as  no  dancer  can  observe 
etter  measure.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  Owing  origin  or  existence;  to  be  attributed 
or  assigned  as  causing;  occasioned. 

This  effect  is  dite  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  J.  D.  Forbes. 

5.  That  ought  to  have  arrived  or  to  be  pre- 
sent; bound  or  stipulated  to  arrive;  as,  two 
mails  are  now  due. 

Due  (dii),  adv.  Directly;  exactly;  as,  a  due 
east  course. 

Due  (du),  11.  1.  That  which  is  owed;  that 
wliich  one  contracts  to  pay,  do,  or  perform 
to  anotlier;  that  which  law  or  justice,  office, 
rank,  or  station,  social  relations  or  estab- 
lished rules  of  decorum,  require  to  be  given, 
paid,  or  done;  as,  the  money  that  I  contract 
to  pay  to  another  is  his  due;  the  service 
which  I  covenant  to  perform  to  another  is 
his  due;  reverence  to  the  Creator  is  his  due; 
respect  and  obedience  to  parents  and  magis- 
trates are  their  due. 

For  I  am  but  an  earthly  Muse, 
And  owning  but  a  little  art, 
To  lull  with  song  an  aching  heart, 

And  render  human  love  his  dues.  Tennyson. 

Specifically — 2.  Any  toll, tribute,  fee, or  other 
legal  exaction.  'Paying  yearly  little  dues 
of  wheat,  and  wine,  and  oil.'  Tennyson. — 
3.  Right ;  just  title. 

The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  hy  due  .  ,  . 
I  keep.  Jl/ilton. 
Duet  (dii),  v.t.  To  pay  as  due;  to  endue. 

This  is  the  latest  glory  of  thy  praise. 

That  I,  thy  enemy,  due  thee  withal.  Shak. 

Due-bill  (dii'bil),  n.  A  brief  written  acknow- 
ledgment of  Indebtedness,  differing  from  a 
promissory  note  in  not  i)eing  payable  to 
order,  or  transferable  by  mere  indorsement. 
Dueful  (dii'ful),  a.  Fit;  becoming.  [Rare.] 
Duel  (dir'el),  n.  [Fr.  duel,  It.  duello,  from  L. 
duellum,  old  form  of  helium,  war,  from  duo, 
two.]  1.  Single  combat;  a  premeditated 
combat  between  two  persons  with  deadly 
weapons,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  some 
private  tlifference  or  quarrel.  The  origin  of 
the  practice  of  duelling  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  trial  of  battle  which  obtained  in  early 
ages.  This  trial  by  battle  or  duel  was  re- 
sorted to  in  accordance  with  the  supersti- 
tious notions  of  the  times,  as  a  sure  means 
of  determining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a 
person  charged  with  a  crime,  or  of  adjudi- 
cating a  disputed  right.  It  was  thought 
that  God  took  care  to  superintend,  and  to 
see  that  in  every  case  innocence  was  vindi- 
cated and  justice  observed.  The  combat 
generally  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses called  seconds,  who  make  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  mode  of  fighting,  place  the 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  combatants, 
and  see  that  the  laws  they  have  laid  down 
are  carried  out.  By  English  law  fatal  duel- 
ling is  considered  murder,  no  matter  how 
fair  the  combat  may  have  been,  and  the 
seconds  are  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as 
the  principals.  Duelling  is  now  practically 
obsolete  in  Britain.— 2.  A  fight  between  two 
fortresses,  two  encamped  armies  and  the 
like,  carried  on  without  the  tactics  of  a 
pitched  battle  or  an  assault;  as,  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1877  was  opened  in  Europe 
by  an  artillery  duel  between  Kalafat  and 


Widdin.  —  3.  Any  contention  or  contest. 
[Rare.] 

The  Son  of  God, 
Now  entering  his  great  dtcel,  not  of  arms. 
But  to  vanquish  by  wisdom  hellish  wiles.  Milton. 

Duel  (dQ'el),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  duelled;  ppr. 
duelUncj.  To  flght  in  single  combat.  'With 
the  king  of  France  duelled  he.'  Metrical 
Romances. 

Duel  (dii'el),  v.t.  To  attack  or  fight  singly. 

'  The  stage  on  which  St.  George  duelled  and 

killed  the  dragon.'  Mauiidrell. 
Duelist,  n.    See  Duellist. 
Dueller  (dii'el- 6r),  n.  A  combatant  in  single 

flght;  a  duellist. 

Duellist,  Duelist  (du'el-ist),  n.  1.  One  who 
fights  in  single  combat. 

You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  a  contempt  for  your 
own  life  gives  you  a  right  to  take  that  of  another ; 
but  where,  sir,  is  the  ditference  between  a  duellist 
who  hazards  a  life  of  no  value,  and  the  murderer  who 
acts  with  greater  security  ?  Goldsmith. 

2.  One  who  professes  to  study  the  rules  of 
honour. 

Duello  (du-el'lo),  m.  [See  Duel.]  1.  A  duel; 
a  single  combat.— 2.  The  art  or  practice  of 
duelling,  or  the  code  of  laws  which  regu- 
late it. 

He  cannot  by  the  dtiello  avoid  it.  Shak. 

Duellum  (du-el'lum),m.  •  In  old  English  and 
Scots  law,  a  single  combat  to  decide  the 
merits  of  a  suit. 

Dueiia  (do-a'nya),  li.   [Sp.]  See  Duenna. 
Dueness  (du'nes),  n.   [See  Due.]  Fitness; 

propriety;  due  quality. 
Duenna  (du-en'ua),  n.  [Sp.  duenna,  dueiia, 

a  form  of  doKa,  fem.  of  don,  and  a  contr. 

from  L.  domina,  a  mistress.]   1.  The  chief 

lady  in  waiting  on  the  Queen  of  Spain. — 

2.  An  elderly  female,  holding  a  middle  sta- 
tion between  a  governess  and  companion, 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  younger  fe- 
male members  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
families.  —3.  An  old  woman  who  is  kept  to 
guard  a  younger;  a  governess.  'I  bribed 
her  duenyia.'  Arhuthnot. 

Duet,  Duetto  (du-ef,  du-et'to),  n.  [It.  du- 
etto, from  duo,  two.]  A  musical  composi- 
tion for  either  two  voices  or  two  instru- 
ments. 

Duetee,t  n.    Duty.  Chaucer. 

Duff  (duf),  n.  [A  prov.  form  of  dough.} 
Naut.  a  stift"  flour  pudding  boiled  in  a  bag. 

Duffel,  Duffle  (duffel,  duf'l),  n.  [L.G.  and 
D.  duffel,  from  Duffel,  a  Belgian  manufac- 
turing town  of  the  province  of  Antwerp.] 
A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  having  a 
thick  nap  or  frieze. 

Good  dujfel  gray,  and  flannel  fine.  IVordsTvorth. 

Duffer  (duf'er),  n.  1.  A  pedlar;  specifically, 
one  who  sells  women's  clothes. — 2.  A  hawlier 
of  cheap,  flashy,  and  professedly  smuggled 
articles;  ahawkerof  sham  jewelry;  a  dudder. 

3.  A  person  who  only  seemingly  discharges 
the  functions  of  his  position;  a  sham;  a  use- 
less character;  a  stupid  person;  a  fogey;  as, 
your  members  are  the  greatest  duffers  in 
parliament. 

'  Duffers '  (if  I  may  use  a  slang  terjn  which  has  now 
become  classical,  and  which  has  no  exact  equivalent 
in  English  proper)  are  generally  methodical  and  old. 
Fosset  certainly  was  a  duffer.  Tom  Hood. 

Dufoil  (dii'foil),  n.  [L.  duo,  tvio,a.nA  folium, 
a  leaf.]    In  her.  a  two-leaved  flower. 

Dufrenite  (du-fren'it),  n.  [From  the 
French  mineralogist  Dtifi'enoy.]  A  kind  of 
iron  ore,  of  a  leek-green  or  blackish-green 
colour,  which  changes  to  yellow  and  brown 
on  exposure. 

Dug  (dug),  )i.  [From  same  stem  as  0.  Sw. 
da;gga,  Dan.  dixgge,  to  suckle;  from  root 
seen  in  Skr.  duh,  to  milk,  daughter  also  being 
derived  from  this  root.]  The  paj^  or  nipple 
of  a  woman  or  an  animal.  It  is  now  applied 
to  that  of  a  human  female  only  in  contempt, 
but  it  was  used  fortnerly  of  »a  woman's 
lireast  without  reproach.  '  From  tender 
dug  of  common  nurse.'  Spenser. 

But,  as  I  said. 
When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 
Of  my  dug  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool. 
To  see  it  tetchy  and  fall  out  with  the  dug. 

Shak. 

Dug  (dug),  pret.  &  pp.  of  dig;  as,  they  dug 
a  ditch;  a  ditch  was  dug. 

Dugong  (du-gong'),  n.  [Malayan  dilyoiig.] 
A  herbivorous  mammal,  the  Halicore  du- 
gong, belonging  to  the  order  Siienia.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Indian  Seas;  possesses  a  ta- 
pering body,  ending  in  a  crescent-shaped  fln, 
and  is  said  sometimes  to  attain  a  length  of 
20  feet,  though  generally  it  is  about  7  or  8 
feet  in  length.  Its  flesh  is  tender,  and  not 
unlike  beef.  The  anatomy  of  the  dugong  pre- 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  So.  locft;     S,  go;     j,  job; 
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sents  the  remarkable  peculiarity  that  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart  are  divided  from  each 


Dugong  [Hcilicore  dn^ong). 


other  by  a  deep  notch  at  the  apex.  In  its 
osteology  it  exhibits  some  points  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Pachyderniata.  The 
fabled  mermaid  seems  to  have  originated 
from  tlie  dugong  or  the  manatee,  these  ani- 
mals lieing  known  to  support  themselves  in 
a  SL'nu-upriglit  pusition  in  the  water. 

Dug-out  (dug'iiut),  n.  In  the  Western  States 
of  America,  the  name  given  to  a  canoe  or 
boat  hewn  or  duij  out  of  a  large  log. 

Duke  (duk),  n.  [Fr.  due,  from  L.  dttx,  duds, 
a  leader,  from  duco,  to  lead  (whence  duct, 
conduct,  &c.);  cog:  A.  Sax.  toga,  a  leader, 
heretoga,  an  army -leader,  from  here,  an 
army,  and  tedn,  to  pull,  to  tug  (tug  and  tow 
being  from  same  stem) ;  like  G.  herzog.  D. 
Ticrtofif,  a  duke.]  l.t  A  cliief;  aprince;  acom- 
mander ;  a  leader ;  as,  the  dukes  of  Edom. 
Gen.  xxxvi.  17.  'Hannibal  du.ke  of  Carthage.' 
Sir  T.  Elyot. 

All  were  dukes  once  who  were  duces — captains  or 
leaders  of  their  people.  Trench. 

2.  In  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  highest  order 
of  nobility;  a  title  of  honour  or  nobility  next 
below  that  of  a  prince;  as,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford or  of  Argyll.  A  duke's  coronet  consists 
of  a  richly  chased  gold 
circle,  having  on  its  up- 
per  edge  eight  straw-  ^.^^^^^siiej,^ 
berry  leaves;  the  cap  of  ^^^^m^^^^^ 
crimson  velvet,  closed  ^^^^^5,?5PJ/^y 
at  the  top  with  a  gold  ^0>^r^'^%if 
tassel,  lined  with  sars-      [ifg: T<£ST^- Ij 
net,    and    turned    up  <^M~-i^S:f^S;^ 
with    ermine.  —  3.  In 
some  countries  on  the    Coronet  of  a  Duke. 
Continent,  a  sovereign 
prince,  the  ruler  of  a  state ;  as,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  of  Anhalt,  of  Baden,  &c. 
Dukedom  (duk'dum),  «.  l.  The  seigniory  or 
possessions  of  a  duke ;  the  territory  of  a 
duke. 

Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift?  Shak. 
2.  The  title  or  quality  of  a  duke. 
Dukeling  (duk'ling),  n.   [Dim.  of  duke.]  A 
petty,  mean,  insignificant,  or  mock  duke. 
Urswtck,  command  the  dukeling  and  these  fellows 
To  Diijbj'.  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  Ford. 

Dukeship  (dQk'ship),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
dignity  of  a  duke. — 2.  A  style  of  address 
used  to  a  duke,  on  type  of  lordship. 

Will  your  dukeship 
Sit  down  and  eat  some  sujjar. plums?  Massinger. 

Dukhobortsi  (duk-ho-bort'st),  n.  pi.  A  sect 
of  Russian  fanatics,  remarkable  for  their 
fine  form  and  vigorous  constitution,  which 
are  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  de- 
stroy every  delicate  child.  In  1842  and  fol- 
lowing years  most  of  the  sect  were  trans- 
ported to  tlie  Caucasus. 

Dulcamara  (dul-ka'ma-i-a  or  dul-ka-ma'ra), 
n.  [L.  duicts,  sweet,  and  oxiarus,  bitter.  Lit. 


Bitter-sweet  (Solanum  Dulcamara). 


bitter-sweet.]  Solanum Dulcamara,  a  com- 
mon British  hedge-plant,  otherwise  called 


Bitter-Sioeet  or  Woody  Nightshade.  The  root 
and  twigs  have  a  peculiar  bitter  sweet  taste, 
and  have  been  used  in  decoction  for  the  cure 
of  diseases  in  the  skin. 

Dulcamarin  (dul-ka-nia'rin),  n.  A  substance 
obtiiiiu'il  from  Solatium  Dulcamara  ov 
bitter-s\veet,  forming  a  yellow  transparent 
resinous  mass,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
sparingly  so  in  ether,  and  very  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water. 

Dulcet  (duls),  V.  t.  To  make  sweet;  to  render 
pleasant.  Holland. 

Dulcenesst  (duls'nes),  n.  Sweetness.  'Too 
much  dulceness,  goodness,  and  facility  of 
nature. '  Bacon. 

Dulcet  (dul'set),  a.    [L.  dulcis,  sweet] 

1.  Sweet  to  the  taste;  luscious;  exquisite. 
'  So  mild  and  dulcet  as  the  flesh  of  young 
pigs.'  Lamb. 

Slie  tempers  dulcet  creams.  Jl/tllofi. 

2.  Sweet  to  tlie  ear;  melodious;  harmonious. 
'/>Hic'ct  symphonies.'  Milton.  'Dainty  lays 
and  dwte*  melody.'  Spenser.— 3.  Agreeable 
to  the  mind. 

They  have  .  .  .  styled  poesy  a  dulcet  and  gentle 
philosophy.  B.  Jcnson. 

Dulciana  (dul-si-a'na),  n.  [L.  dulcis,  sweet.  ] 
In  iiiusir,  a  sweet-toned  organ-stop. 

Dulcification  (dul'sl-fl-ka"shon),  n.  [See 
Dulcify.]  The  act  of  sweetening;  the  act 
of  freeing  from  acidity,  saltness,  or  acri- 
mony. 

DulciflUOUS  (dul-siflu-us),  a.  [L.  dulcis, 
sweet,  anil  rf"o,  to  flow.)    Flowing  sweetly. 

Dulcify  (dul'si-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dulcified; 
ppr.  didci/iiliig.  [Fr.  dulcifier,  from  L.  dul- 
cis, sweet,  and.fffcio,  to  make.]  To  sweeten; 
to  free  from  acidity,  saltness,  or  acrimony; 
to  render  more  agreeable  to  the  taste.  '  What 
effect  this  process  might  have  towards  in- 
tenerating  and  dulcifying  a  substance  na- 
turally so  mild  and  dulcet.'  Lamb. — Dul- 
cified spirit,  a  compound  of  alcohol  with 
miiicnil  acids;  as,  dulcified  spirits  of  nitre. 

Dulciloquyt  (dul-sil'o-kwe),  n.  [L.  dulcis, 
sweet,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  A  soft  manner 
of  speaking. 

Dulcimer  (dul'si-mer),  n.  [It.  dolcimello, 
from  dolce,  L.  dulcis,  sweet.  ]  1.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  musical  instruments  used  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  modern 
instrument  consists  of  a  shallow  trapezium- 
shaped  box  without  a  top,  across  which  runs 
a  series  of  wires,  tuned  by  pegs  at  the  sides, 
and  played  on  by  being  struck  by  two  cork- 
headed  hammers.  It  is  in  much  less  common 
use  in  Europe  now  than  it  was  a  century  or 
two  ago,  and  is  interesting  chiefly  as  being 
the  prototype  of  the  piano.  It  is  still,  how- 
ever, occasionally  to  be  met  with  on  the 
Continent  at  rustic  rejoicings,  and  in  Eng- 
land in  the  hands  of  street  musicians.  In 


Italiiin  Dulcimer. 


Asia  it  is  especially  used  by  the  Arabs  and 
Persians,  as  well  as  by  tlie  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  with,  however,  great  modifica- 
tions in  structure  and  arrangements.  The 
ancient  eastern  dulcimer,  as  represented  in 
Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  seems  to  have  dift'ered 
from  the  modern  instrument  in  being  car- 
ried before  the  player  by  a  belt  over  the 
shoulder,  m  the  strings  running  from  top 
to  bottom,  as  in  the  violin,  and  in  being 
played  by  one  plectrum,  the  left  hand  being 
apparently  employed  either  to  twang  the 
strings  or  to  check  vibration.  The  Hebrew 
psaltery  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  variety 
of  the  dulcimer. — 2.t  A  variety  of  ladies' 
bonnet. 

With  bonnet  trimmed  and  flounced  withal, 
\\'hicli  they  a  dulcimer  do  call.  U'arton. 

Dulcin,  n.   See  Dulcitb. 

Dulcinesst  (dul'si-nes),  n.  [L.  dulcis,  sweet.] 
Siiftness;  easiness  of  temper. 

Dulcinist  (dul'sin-ist),  n.  A  follower  of 
Didciiius,  a  layman  of  Lombardy,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  who  preached  the  reign 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  affirming  that  the  Father 
had  reigned  till  Christ's  incarnation,  and 
that  the  Son's  reign  terminated  in  1:300.  He 
was  followed  by  a  gi'eat  many  people  to  the 
Alps,  where  he  and  his  wife  were  taken  and 
burned  by  order  of  Clement  IV. 


Dulclte,  Dulcin  (dul'sit,  dul'sin),  n.  [L.  dul- 
cis, sweet.]  (CeH,4  0,;.)  A  substance  iden- 
tical in  composition  with  mannite,  but 
differing  from  it  in  its  properties  and  its 
derivatives,  obtained  by  Laurent  from  an 
unknown  sugary  substance  from  Madagas- 
car. Ithasaspecific  gravity  of  146,  aslightly 
sweet  taste,  no  odour,  and  no  rotatory  effect 
upon  light.  Dulcite  is  soluble  in  water  and 
combines  with  metallic  oxides.  Called  also 
Dxilcose. 

Dulcitudet  (dul'si-tud),  n.  [L.  dulcitudo, 
sweetness,  from  dulcis.]  Sweetness. 

Dulcoratet  (dul'ko-rat),  v.t.  [L.  dulcoro, 
dulcoratiim,  from  dulcor,  sweetness,  from 
dulcis,  sweet.]  To  sweeten;  to  make  less  ac- 
rimonious. 

Dulcoratlont  (dul-ko-ra'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  sweetening. 

Dulcose  (dul'kos),  11.   See  Dulcite. 
Dule,  n.  See  Dool. 

Duledge  (dii'lej),  n.  In  mech.  a  peg  of  wood 
whicli  joins  the  end  of  the  six  felloes  that 
form  the  round  of  the  wheel  of  a  gun  car- 
riage. 

Dule-tree  (dfll'tre),  n.  [Dule,  sorrow,  and 
tree.]  The  mourning-tree  (see  extract);  simi- 
lar to  the  dun  deurshiiil  (the  knoll  of  the 
tearful  eye)  of  the  Highlands,  where  the  clan 
usually  assemljled  to  bewail  any  misfortune 
that  befell  the  community.  [Scotch.] 

The  Earl  of  Cassilis  fell  at  Flodden  with  many  of 
his  followers;  and  there  is  still  to  be  seen,  in  front  of 
the  castle,  a  very  large  plane-tree,  underneath  whose 
melancholy  boughs  nis  sorrowing  people  are  said  to 
have  spent  several  weeks  in  lamentations  of  their  own 
and  their  country's  calamity;  for  which  reason  it  bears 
the  appellation  of  the  dule-tree.     1  and  of  Burns. 

Dulia  (diili-a),  n.  [Gr.  douleia,  service,  from 
(Zojf^os,  aslave.]  An  inferior  kind  of  worship 
or  adoration,  as  that  paid  to  saints  and 
angels  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Papists  invent  a  distinction  of  many  kinds  and  de- 
grees of  worship,  and  very  accurately  assign  to  each 
object  of  worship  its  proper  amount  of  reverence. 
The  lowest  degree  is  the  dulia,  which  is  given  to 
saints  and  angels.  Hyperdulia  is  reserved  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin  alone :  and  latria  is  given  to  the 
Lord  himself,  and  to  each  person  in  the  ever  blessed 
and  glorious  Trinity.  Images  of  either  of  these  re- 
ceive a  relative  worship  of  the  same  order.  An  image 
of  a  saint  or  angel,  relative  diclia ;  an  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  relati-<e  hyperdulia;  an  image  of 
either  person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  relative  latria. 

Hook. 

Dull  ( dul ),  a.  [  A.  Sax.  dol,  dwol,  erring, 
dull,  from  dwelan,  to  be  torpid  or  dull;  akin 
Goth,  deals,  foolish;  Icel.  dul,  foolishness; 
D.  dol,  G.  toll,  L.  G.  dull,  mad.]  1.  Stupid; 
doltish;  blockish;  slow  of  understanding; 
as,  a  lad  of  dull  genius.— 2.  Heavy;  sluggish; 
without  life  or  spirit;  as,  a  surfeit  leaves  a 
man  very  dull. 

Somewhat  duller  than  at  first, 

Nor  wholly  comfortable, 
I  sit  (my  empty  glass  reversed) 

And  thrumming  on  the  table.  Teftttyso>t. 

3.  Slowof  motion;  sluggish;  as,  atZuH stream. 

4.  Wanting  sensibility  or  keenness  in  some 
of  the  senses;  uot  quick;  as,  dull  of  hearing; 
dull  of  seeing. 

You  never  would  hear  it ;  your  ears  are  so  dull, 
Tenjiyso7i. 

5.  Sleepy;  drowsy. — 6.  Sad;  melancholy;  de- 
pressing; dismal. 

Fly,  fly,  profane  fogs,  far  hence  fly  away; 
Taint  not  the  pure  streams  of  the  springing  day 
With  your  dull  influence.  Crashaw. 

7.  Gross;  inanimate;  insensible.  'Looks  on 
the  dull  earth  with  disturbed  mind.'  SAa Jr. 

8.  Not  pleasing  or  delightful;  not  exhila- 
rating; cheerless. 

I  never  was  on  the  dull,  tame  shore, 
But  I  loved  the  great  sea  more  and  more. 
,  .e.  IV.  Procter. 

9.  Not  bright  or  clear;  clouded;  tarnished; 
as,  the  mirror  is  dull.—\Q.  Not  bright;  not 
briskly  burning;  not  vivid;  dim  ;  obscure; 
as,  a  dull  fire;  a  dull  light. — 11.  Blunt;  ob- 
tuse; having  a  thick  edge. 

The  murderous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt.  Shak. 

12.  Cloudy;  overcast;  not  clear;  not  enliven- 
ing; as,  dull  weather. 

The  d7ill  morn  a  sullen  aspect  wears.  Crahhe. 

Dull  (dul),  V.t.  1.  To  make  dull;  to  stupefy; 
to  blunt;  to  render  less  acute;  to  damp;  to 
cloy;  to  pall;  to  render  lifeless;  to  make 
less  eager. 

Those  (drugs)  she  has 
Will  stupefy  and  dull  the  sense  awhile.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  sad  or  melancholy. 

The  nobles  and  the  f)eople  are  all  dulled 
With  this  usurping  king.  Beau.  <fr  Fl. 

3.  To  make  insensible  or  slow  to  perceive; 
as,  to  dull  the  ears;  to  dull  the  wits.— 4.  To 
make  heavy  or  slow  of  motion;  as,  to  dull 
industry. —  5.  To  render  dim;  to  sully;  to 
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tarnish  or  cloud;  as,  the  breath  didls  a 
mirror. 

She  deem'd  no  mist  of  earth  could  dieU 
Those  spirit-tliri'.ling  eyes  so  keen  and  beautiful. 

Dull  (flul),  v.i.  1.  To  become  dull  or  blunt; 
to  become  stupid. 

Ri^ht  nought  am  I  through  your  doctrine, 

I  (^«/^  under  your  discipline.  Chancer. 

2.  To  become  calm ;  to  moderate ;  as,  the 
wind  dulled,  or  dulled  down,  about  twelve 
o'clock. 

Dullard  (dul'erd),  a.  Doltish;  stupid.  'My 

dullard  head. '   Bp.  Hall. 
Dullard  (duVerd),  n.    A  stupid  person;  a 

dolt;  a  blockhead;  a  dunce. 
DuUardism  (dul'erd-izm),  n.  Stupidity; 

doltishness.  [Rare.]_ 
Dull-brained  (dul'brand),  a.  Stupid. 

Tlie  petty  rebel,  diiU-brained  Buckingham.  Shak. 

Dull-l)rowed  (dul'broud),  a.  Having  a 
gloomy  brow  or  look.  'Dull-browed  sor- 
row," Quaiics. 

Dull-disposed  (dul'dis-pozd),  a.  Inclined 
to  sadness;  melancholy. 

Duller  (dul'er),  n.  He  who  or  that  which 
makes  dull. 

Your  grace  must  fly  phlebotomy,  fresh  pork,  con- 
ger, and  clarified  whey;  they  are  all  dullers  of  the 
vital  spirits.  Beau.  &-  Fl, 

Dull-eyed  (dulld),  a.  With  eyes  dull  in  ex- 
pression. 

I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  diUl-eyed  fool.  Shak. 

Dull-head  (dul'hed),  n.  A  person  of  dull 
understanding;  a  dolt;  a  blockhead. 

Dullish  (dul'ish),  a.  Somewhat  dull;  some- 
what stupid;  tiresome.  'A  series  of  diiHt'sA 
verses.'   Prof.  Wilson. 

Dully  (dul'li),  adv.  Stupidly;  slowly;  slug- 
gishly; without  life  or  spirit. 

Dulness,  Dullness  (dul'nes),  ?i.  1.  Stupidity; 
slowness  of  comprehension ;  weakness  of 
intellect ;  indocility ;  as,  the  dulness  of  a 
student. 

Nor  is  the  didness  of  the  scholar  to  extinguish,  but 
rather  to  inflame,  the  charity  of  the  teacher.  South. 

2.  Heaviness;  drowsiness;  inclination  to 
sleep. 

Thou  art  inclined  to  sleep.  'Tis  a  good  dullness. 
And  give  it  way.  Shak. 

3.  Heaviness;  disinclination  to  motion. — 

4.  Sluggishness;  slowness;  wantof  eagerness. 

5.  Dimness;  want  of  clearness  or  lustre. — 

6.  Bluntness;  want  of  edge. — 7.  Want  of 
brightnessorvividness;  as,  dulness  of  colour. 

Dulocracyt  (du-lok'ra-si),  n.  [Gr.  doulos,  a 
slave,  and  krateo,  to  be  strong,  to  rule.] 
Predominance  of  slaves. 

Dulse  (duls),  n.  [Gael,  duilliasg,  Ir.  duileasg, 
dulse.]  A  kind  of  sea-weed  belonging  to  the 
sub-order  Ceramiacea;,  the  Rhodomenia  pal- 
mata,  used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  as  an 
edible.  It  has  a  reddish-brown,  or  purple, 
leathery,  veinless  frond,  several  inches  long, 
and  is  found  at  low  water  adhering  to  the 
rocks.  It  is  an  important  plant  to  the  Ice- 
landers, and  is  stored  by  tliem  in  casks  to 
be  eaten  witli  fish.  In  Kamtchatka  a  fer- 
mented liquor  is  made  from  it.  In  tlie  south 
of  England  the  name  is  given  to  the  Iridcea 
edulis,  also  one  of  the  Ceramiacefe. 

Duly  (dQ'li),  art D.  [From  d«c.]  1.  Properly; 
fitly;  in  a  suitable  or  becoming  manner;  as, 
let  the  subject  be  duly  considered. — 2.  Regu- 
larly; at  the  proper  time. 

Seldom  at  church,  'twas  such  a  busy  life; 
But  duly  sent  his  family  and  wife.  Pojiie. 

Dum  (dum),  n.  The  name  given  in  Corn- 
wall to  a  wooden  frame,  like  a  window- 
frame,  set  in  a  weak  place  in  an  adit  of  a 
mine. 

Dumal  (diira'al),  a.  [L.  duinus,  a  bush.] 
Pertaining  to  briers;  bushy. 

Dumb  (dum),  a.  [A.  Sax.  dumb,  a  word  com- 
mon to  tlie  other  Teut.  languages,  as  Goth. 
dumbs,  Dan.  dum,  G.  dumm,  dumb,  stupid. 
The  connections  of  the  root  appear  to  be 
widely  spread,  such  words  as  dim,  dump, 
G.  dump/,  hollow,  dull,  as  in  sound,  being 
all  probably  allied.  Perhaps  a  nasalized 
form  =  Goth.  daubs,  deaf.]  1.  Mute;  silent; 
not  speaking. 

I  was  dumb  with  silence;  I  held  my  peace. 

Ps.  xxxix.  2. 

Heaven's  never  deaf  but  when  our  heart  is  dumb. 

Quarles. 

2.  Destitute  of  the  power  of  speech;  unable 
to  utter  articulate  sounds ;  as,  the  drnnb 
brutes. — 3.  Mute;  not  accompanied  with 
speech;  as,  a  dumb  show;  dumb  signs. 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound,  ex- 
pressing 

(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  fl'Kwd  discourse.  Shak. 


1.  Deficient  in  clearness  or  brightness,  as  a 
colour.    [Rare.  ] 

Her  stern  was  painted  of  a  dumb  white  or  dun 
colour.  Defoe. 

—To  Strike  dumb,  to  confound;  to  astonish; 
to  render  silent  by  astonishment. 
Dumb  (dum),  v.t.    To  silence;  to  overpower 
one  sound  by  another;  to  render  unheard. 

A  termagant  steed. 
Who  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  1  would  have  spoke. 
Was  beastly  dU7iib'd  by  hini.  Shak. 

Dum-barge  (dum'barj),  n.  A  barge  without 
sails  or  oars. 

Dumb-bells  (dum'belz), 
11.  pi.  Weights  swung 
in  the  hands  for  deve- 
loping the  chest,  the 
muscles  of  the  arms,  etc. 

Dumb-bidding  (dum'- 
bid-ing),  n.  A  form  of 
bidding  at  auctions, 
where  the  exposer  puts 
a  reserved  bid  under  a  Dumb-bells, 
candlestick,  or  other  co- 
vering, and  no  bid  is  received  which  does 
not  come  up  to  that. 

Dumb-cake  (duniTiiik),  n.  A  cake  made  in 
silence  on  St.  JIark's  Eve,  witli  numerous 
ceremonies,  by  maids,  to  discover  their 
future  husbands. 

Dumb-cane  (dum'kan),  n.  A  plant,  the 
Dieffenbachia  seguiiia  of  the  West  Indies, 
so  called  from  its  acridity  causing  swelling 
of  tlie  tongue  when  chewed,  and  destroying 
tlie  power  of  speech. 

Dumb -chalder  (dum' chal-der),  n.  Naut. 
see  Chalder. 

Dumb-craft  (dum'kraft),  n.  An  instrument 
somewhat  similar  to  the  screw-jack,  liaving 
wheels  and  pinions  which  protrude  a  ram, 
the  point  of  which  ram  communicates  the 
power. 

Dumb-discoursive  (dum'dis-kors-iv),  a. 
Speaking  witliout  words;  silently  pleading. 
But  I  cm  tell  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  lurks  a  still  and  dumb-discoursive  devil. 
That  tempts  most  cunningly.  Shak. 

Dumbfound,  v.  t.    See  Dumfotjnd. 

Dumbledor  (dum'bl-dor),  n.  [Dumble,  imi- 
tative of  the  sound,  and  dor.]  1.  The  humble 
or  bumble  bee.  — 2.  The  brown  cockchafer. 

Dumbly  (dum'li),  adv.  Mutely;  silently; 
without  words  or  speech. 

Cross  her  hands  humbly. 
As  if  praying  dufftbly, 

Over  her  breast.  Hood. 

Dumbness  (dum'nes),  11.  1.  Muteness;  si- 
lence; abstention  from  speech. — 2.  Incapa- 
city to  speak;  inability  to  articulate  sounds. 
The  most  general  and  frequently  the  sole 
cause  of  dumbness  is  the  want  of  the  sense 
of  hearing  (see  Deafness);  language  being 
originally  acquired  by  imitating  articulate 
sounds. 

Dumb-show  (dum'sho),  n.  1.  A  part  of  a 
dramatic  representation  shown  pantomimi- 
cally,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  more 
of  the  story  than  could  be  otherwise  in- 
cluded; but  sometimes  merely  emblemati- 
cal. Dumb-shows  were  very  common  in  the 
earlier  English  dramas.— 2.  Gesture  without 
words;  pantomime;  as,  to  tell  a  story  in 
dtunb-shoio. 

Dumb-waiter  (dum'wat-er),  n.  A  frame- 
work with  shelves,  placed  between  a  kitchen 
and  dining-room  for  conveying  food,  &c. 
When  the  kitchen  is  in  the  basement  story 
the  dumb-waiter  is  made  to  rise  and  fall  by 
means  of  pulleys  and  weights.  Also,  a  side 
table  in  a  dining-room,  with  tops  capable 
of  being  elevated  and  depressed,  so  as  to 
form  two  or  more  shelves  or  trays  at  plea- 
sure, on  which  dessert,  &c.,  is  placed  until 
required. 

Dumetose  (dii'me-tos),  a.  [L.  dumetum,  a 
bush,  from  dumus,  bramble.  ]  In  6of.  bush- 
like. 

Dumfound,  Dumbfound (dum-found'),  v.t. 
To  strike  dumb;  to  confuse.  [CoUoq.] 

Words  which  would  choke  a  Dutchman  or  a.  Jew, 
Dufnjbund  Old  Nick,  and  which  from  me  or  you 
Could  not  be  forced  by  ipecacuanha. 
Drop  from  his  oratorio  lips  like  manna.  Southey. 

Dumfounder  (dum-found 'er),  v.t.  1.  To 
confuse;  to  stupefy;  to  stun. — 2.  To  strike 
dumb;  to  confound;  to  ruin.  Swift. 

Dummador  (dum'ma-dor),  n.  Same  as 
Dumbledor. 

Dummerer  t  (dum'mer-er),  n.    One  who 
feigns  dumlmess.  Burton. 
Dummy  (dum'mi),  11.    1.  One  who  is  dumb. 

2.  The  fourth  or  exposed  hand  when  three 
persons  play  at  whist;  also,  a  game  at  whist 
when  there  are  only  three  playing.— 3.  A 


dumb-waiter. — 4.  A  locomotive,  furnished 
with  condensing  engines,  and  hence  without 
the  noise  of  escaping  steam. —  5.  The  name 
given  by  firemen  to  the  jets  from  the  mains, 
or  chief  water-pipes.— 6.  A  hatter's  pressing 
iron.  —7.  A  person  on  the  stage  who  appears 
before  the  lights,  but  has  nothing  to  say. — 
8.  A  general  name  for  a  class  of  objects 
which  are  not  what  their  appearance  indi- 
cates, but  do  service  for  real  ones ;  as, 
(a)  empty  drawers  or  bottles  in  a  druggist's 
shop,  or  sham  packages,  &c.,  in  other  shops, 
generally  made  up  so  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  containing  goods;  (6)  a  lay-figure  in 
clothiers',  drapers',  and  perruquiers'  sliops 
or  windows,  on  which  clothing,  styles  of 
dressing  hair,  &c.,  are  exhibited. — Double 
dummy,  a  game  at  whist  with  only  two 
players,  each  having  a  hand  exposed.  [In 
all  its  senses  tlie  word  is  colloquial.] 

Dummy  (dum'mi),  a.  I.  Silent;  mute. 
Clarke.— 2.  Sham;  fictitious;  feigned;  as,  'a 
dummy  watch.'  Mayhew. 

Dumous,  Dumose  (dum'us,  dum'os),  a.  [L. 
dtonosi/s,  bushy,fromd!{m«.s,abush.]  1.  In 
bot.  having  a  compact  bushy  form. — 
2.  Abounding  with  bushes  and  briers. 

Dump  (dump),  11.  [From  the  root  of  dumb 
(which  see).  It  is  allied  to  damp,  G.  dampf, 
steam,  vapour.  Comp.  dumps,  melancholy, 
with  vapours,  in  the  sense  of  nervousness  or 
depression.]  1.  A  dull  gloomy  state  of  the 
mind;  sadness;  melancholy;  sorrow;  Iieavi- 
ness  of  heart. 

March  slowly  on  in  solemn  dump.  Hudibyas. 

In  this  sense  generally  used  in  the  plural, 
and  now  only  when  a  ludicrous  sense  is  in- 
tended. 

Why.  how  now,  daughter  Katharine?  In  your 
dmnps.  Shak. 

A  ludicrous,  coarse,  or  vulvar  use  of  a  word  brings 
it  into  disuse  in  elegant  discourse.  In  the  gre.-tt 
ballad  of  Chevy-Chase  a  noble  warrior,  whose  legs 
are  hewn  off",  is  described  as  being  'in  doleful 
dufnps.'  Holland's  translation  of  Livy  represents 
the  Romans  as  being  '  in  the  diit}tps '  after  the  battle 
of  CannK.    It  was  in  elegant  use  then.  Trench. 

2.  Absence  of  mind ;  reverie.— 3.  t  A  melan- 
choly tune  or  all';  a  slow  dance  tune. 

To  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump.  Shak. 

4  t  Any  tune.  'Play  me  some  merry  dump.' 
Shak. 

Dump  (dump),  n.  '[Comp.  dumpy.']  1.  A  clumsy 
leaden  counter  used  by  boys  at  chuck-far- 
thing.— 2.  A  lieavy  knock  or  thud. 

Dump  (dump),  [Onomatopoetic]  1.  To 
knock  heavily.  [Provincial.  ]— 2.  To  tlirow 
down  suddenly  so  as  to  cause  a  dump  or 
thud ;  hence,  to  unload  from  a  cart  by  tilt- 
ing it  up.    [ifnited  States.] 

Dumpage  (dum'paj),  n.  1.  The  privilege  of 
dumping  loads  from  carts  on  a  particular 
spot.  —  2.  The  fee  paid  for  such  privilege. 
[American  in  both  senses.] 

Dumping-car  (dum'ping-kar),  n.  A  car 
tlie  body  of  whicli  can  be  turned  partly  over 
to  be  emptied.   [United  States.] 

Dumping -ground  (dum'ping-ground),  n. 
A  piece  of  ground  wliere  earth,  &o. ,  is  al- 
lowed to  be  deposited  from  carts.  [United 
States.] 

Dumpish  (dump'ish),  a.  Dull;  stupid;  sad; 
melancholy;  depressed  in  spirits. 

The  life  which  I  live  at  this  age  is  not  a  dead, 
dumpis/i,  and  sour  life  ;  but  chearful,  lively,  and 
pleasant.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

Dumpishly  (dump'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  moping 
manner. 

Dumpishness  (dump'ish-nes),  n.  A  state 
of  being  dull,  heavy,  and  moping. 

Dumpling  (dump'ling),  n.  [Connected  with 
dump,  a  clumsy  leaden  counter,  unddumpy.] 
A  kind  of  pudding  or  mass  of  boiled  paste, 
with  or  without  fruit  in  it.  Thus,  there  are 
suet,  yeast,  apple,  currant,  Norfolk,  and  se- 
veral other  dumplings. 

Dumpy  (dump'i),  a.    [See  Dumpling.] 

1.  Short  and  thick. 

Her  stature  tall — I  hate  a  dumpy  v^oman.  Byron. 

2.  Dumpish;  sad;  sulky.  [Rare.] 
Dumpy-level  (dum'pi-Ie-vel),  11.  A  spirit- 
level  having  a  sliort  telescope  with  a  large 
aperture,  and  a  compass,  used  for  surveying 
purposes.  The  telescope  is  of  sufficient 
power  to  enable  the  surveyer  to  read  the 
graduations  on  the  staff  without  the  aid  of 
an  assistant. 

Dumus  (du'mus),  n.    [L.]  In  bot.  a  low, 

much-branched  shrub. 
Dun  (dun),  (I.  [A.  Sax.  dunn,-\s\iexieedunian, 

to  obscure,  duncor  (G.  dunkeV),  dark.  Cog. 

W.  dwn,  Gael,  donn,  dun.    Comp.  Gael. 

duin,  Manx  doon,  to  shut  up.  ]   1.  Of  a  dark 


ch.  cAain;     Ch,  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  S'o;  j,job; 


ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thm; 


w,  wig;    wh,  to/iig;   zh,  a2Ure.— See  KEY. 
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colour;  of  a  grayish  brown,  dull  brown,  or 
smoky  colour.  'Bun  wreaths  of  distant 
smoke.'   Sir  W.  Scott.— 2.  Dark;  gloomy. 

In  the        air  sublime.  Mtlton. 

Dun  (dun),  !>.  t.  To  cure,  as  fish,  in  a  manner 
to  give  them  a  dun  colour.  Fish  for  dunning 
are  caught  early  in  spring  and  often  in 
February.  At  the  Isles  of  Shoals  off  Ports- 
mouth in  New  Hampshire  the  cod  are  taken 
in  deep  water,  split,  and  slack-salted;  tlien 
laid  in  a  pile  for  two  or  three  months  in  a 
dark  store,  covered,  for  the  greatest  part  of 
the  time,  with  salt  hay  or  eel-grass,  and 
pressed  with  some  weight.  In  April  or  May 
they  are  opened  and  piled  again  as  close  as 
possible  in  the  same  dark  store  till  July  or 
August,  when  they  are  fit  for  use.  [United 
States.  ] 

Dun  (dun),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  dunned;  ppr. 
dunning.  [A.  Sax.  dyne,  noise,  din,  dynian, 
to  clamour,  to  din.  See  Din.]  1.  To  clam- 
our for  payment  of  a  debt  from;  to  urge  for 
payment ;  to  demand  a  debt  in  a  pressing 
manner  from;  to  urge  for  payment  with  im- 
portunity; to  call  on  for  or  ask  for  payment 
repeatedly.  — 2.  To  urge  importunately,  in 
a  general  sense. 

Dun  (dun),  n.  1.  An  importunate  creditor 
who  urges  for  payment. 

It  grieves  my  heart  to  be  pulled  by  the  sleeve  by 
some  rascally  dun,  '  Sir,  remember  my  bill.' 

j4rbnthnot. 

2.  An  urgent  request  or  demand  of  payment 
in  writing;  as,  he  sent  his  debtor  a  dun. 

Dun  (dun),  n.  [This  word  appears  both  in 
Teutonic  and  Celtic  tongues.  (See  Down, 
a  sand-hill.)  Whether  it  is  native  to  both 
classes  of  tongues,  or  whether  the  one  has 
borrowed  from  the  other,  has  been  made 
subject  of  question.]  A  hill;  a  mound;  a 
foi't.  This  word  enters  into  the  composition 
of  many  place-names  (frequently  under  the 
modified  forms  dum,  don) ;  as,  fimmore, 
i)!()iedin,  Dundee,  Dunh&r,  J3inikeld,  Dun- 
ottar,  Dmniries,  i)ii)ftbarton,  Done«a\,  &c. 

Dunbird  (dun'lierd),  n.  The  pochard  (Fuli- 
giilii  j'rri)in),  a  common  Scottish  member  of 
tlic  iliirk  tribe. 

Dunce  (duns),  n.  [From  Duns  Scotits,  'the 
Subtle  Doctor,'  the  leader  of  the  Schoolmen 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  opposed  to  the 
rerival  of  classical  learning.  His  followers 
were  called  Dunsmen,  Duncemen,  and 
ultimately  simiily  Dit  nses, Dunces.  The  word 
is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  the 
Thomists  or  followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
in  contempt  of  their  opponents  the  Scot- 
ists.]  An  ignoramus;  a  dullard;  a  dolt;  a 
thick-skull. 

How  much  a  du7ice  that  has  been  sent  to  roam, 
E.\cels  a  dtcnce  that  has  been  kept  at  home. 

Co7fper. 

Duncedom  (duns'dum),  n.  The  realm  or 
domain  of  dunces.  CarlyU. 

Duncery  (duns'e-ri),  n.  .  Dulness;  stupidity. 
'With  the  occasional  duncery  oi  some  un- 
toward tyro  serving  for  a  refreshing  inter- 
lude.' Lamb. 

Dunch.   See  Dunsh. 

Dunciad  (duns'i-ad),  )i.  A  famous  satirical 
poem  by  Pope  in  ridicule  of  Colley  Cibber, 
Theoljald,  and  other  poetasters  of  the 
period. 

Duncical  (dun'si-kal),  a.    Like  a  dunce. 

FuUrr. 

Duncifyt  (duns'i-fi),  v.t.  To  make  stupid  in 
intellect. 

Duncish  (duns'ish),  a.  Like  a  dunce;  sottish. 

Duncishness  (duns'ish-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  quality  of  a  dunce;  folly. 

Dun-cow  (dun'kou),  n.  The  name  given  on 
the  coast  of  Devonshire  to  the  species  of 
I'ay  liCiia ,fullomca. 

Dunder  (dun'der),  n.  Dregs  of  sugar-cane 
juice  after  boiling.    [West  Indies.] 

The  use  of  dmider  in  the  making  of  rum  answers 
the  purpose  of  yeast  in  the  fermentation  of  flour. 

Bryan  Edwards. 

Dunderhead,  Dunderpate  (dun'der-hed, 
dun'der-pat),  n.  [Supposed  to  be  from  dioi- 
der,  e(iuivalent  to  thunder,  and  pate,  head, 
on  the  analogy  of  the  German,  in  which 
tongue  the  prefix  (Zofijie;- intensifies  the  bad 
sense  of  a  word.  Comp.  Sc.  donnert.]  A 
dunce;  a  dull-head.  'Numskulls,  doddy- 
piile.-;,  niu\  dunderheads.'  Sterne. 

Dunderheaded  (dun'der-hed-ed),  a.  Like 
a  dunderhead. 

Dun-diver  (dun'div-er),  n.  The  goosander, 
a  species  of  duck,  Mercjus  merganser  or 
M.  castor. 

Dune  (dun),  n.  1.  A  hill;  specifically,  alow 
hill  of  sand  accumulated  on  the  sea-coast. 

Three  great  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the 
Scheldt,  had  deposited  their  slime  for  ages  among 


the  dunes  or  sand-banks  heaved  up  by  the  ocean 
around  their  mouths.  Motley. 

See  Down,  Dun.— 2.  The  name  given  in 
several  parts  of  Scotland  to  an  ancient  fort 
with  a  hemispherical  or  conical  roof. 
Dun-fish  (dun'flsh),  n.    Codfish  cured  in  a 
particular  manner. 

Dung  (dung),  n.  [A.  Sax.  dung  or  dincg,eyi- 
cri'jiient  ]   The  excrement  of  animals. 

Dung  (dung),  v.t.  1.  To  manure  with  dung. 
2.  In  calico  2>rinting,  to  immerse  in  a  bath 
of  cow-dung  and  warm  water  in  order  to  fix 
the  mordant. 

Dung  (dung),  v.i.    To  void  excrement. 

Dungaree  (dun-ga-re'),  n.  [Anglo-Indian, 
Ion-,  connnon,  vulgar.]  A  coarse  unbleached 
Indian  calico,  generally  blue,  worn  by 
sailors. 

Dungeon  (dun'jon),  n.  [Fr.  dongeon,  donjon. 
See  Donjon.]  1.  The  innermost  and  strong- 
est tower  of  a  castle;  the  donjon. — 2.  A  close 
prison ;  or  a  deep,  dark  place  of  confine- 
ment. 

They  brought  him  (Joseph)  hastily  out  of  the  dun- 
gco)i.  Gen.  xli.  14. 

The  King  of  Heaven  hath  doom'd 
This  place  our  dungeon,  not  our  safe  retreat. 

Milton. 

Dungeon  (dun'jon),  v.t.     To  confine  in  a 

dungeon.    'Dungeoned  up  in  the  darkness 

of  our  ignorance.'   Bp.  Hall. 
Dung-fork  (dung'fork),  n.    A  fork  used  to 

throw  dung  from  a  stable  or  into  a  cart,  or 

to  spread  it  over  land. 

Dunghill  (dung'hil),  n.    1.  A  heap  of  dung. 
2.  A  mean  or  vile  abode. — 3.  Any  mean  situ- 
ation or  condition. 
He  .  .  .  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghitt. 

I  Sain.  ii.  8. 

4.  t  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  man  meanly 
born. 

Out,  dunghilll  dar'st  thou  brave  a  nobleman, 
Sliak. 

Dunghill  (dung'hil),  a.  Sprung  from  the 
dunghill;  mean;  low;  base;  vile. 

Unfit  are  dmighiU  knights  to  serve  the  town  with 
spear  in  field.  Googe. 

Dungiyah  (dun-ge'yii),  n.  A  coasting  ves- 
sel met  with  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the 
coasts  of  Arabia,  and  especially  in  the  Gulf 
of  Cutch.  The  dungiyahs  sail  by  tlie  mon- 
soon, and  arrive  often  in  large  companies 
at  Muscat,  celebrating  their  safe  arrival 
with  salvos  of  artillery,  music,  and  flags. 
They  have  generally  one  mast,  frequently 
longer  than  the  vessel;  are  otherwise  rigged 
like  the  baggala,  and  are  difficult  to  navi- 
gate. They  are  alleged  to  be  the  oldest  kind 
of  vessels  in  the  Indian  seas,  dating  as  far 
back  as  the  expedition  of  Alexander. 

Dungmeer  (dung'mer),  n.  A  pit  where 
dung,  weeds,  (fcc,  are  mixed  to  lie  and  rot 
together. 

Dungy  (dung'i),  a.  Full  of  dung;  filthy; 
vile. 

There's  not  a  grain  of  it  (honesty),  the  face  to  sweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth.  Shak. 

Dung-yard  (dung'yard),  n.  A  yard  or  in- 
closurc  where  dung  is  collected. 

Duniwassal  (dun-i-was'sal),  n.  [Gael,  duin' 
nasal,  from  duine,  a  man,  and  uasal,  gentle.  ] 
A  gentleman;  especially,  a  gentleman  of  se- 
condary rank  among  the  Highlanders;  a 
cadet  of  a  family  of  rank.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dunker  (dung'ker),  n.  A  member  of  a  sect 
of  Baptists  originating  in  Philadelphia. 
Written  also  Tunker  (which  see). 

Dunlin  ( dun'lin ),  n.  [  Perhaps  from  dime 
with  diiu.  termination  -ling;  or  ivomdun, 


Dunlin  {Tringa  -variabilis) 


adj.]  A  bird  {Tringa  variabilis),  a  species 
of  sandpiper,  occurring  in  vast  flocks  along 
our  sandy  shores.  It  is  about  8  inches  in 
length  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail,  and  its  plumage  under- 
goes marked  variations  in  summer  and  win- 
ter, the  back  passing  from  black  with  reddish 
edges  to  each  feather,  to  an  ashen  gray,  and 
the  breast  from  mottled  black  to  pure  white. 
Called  also  Stirit,  Purre,  Ox-bird,  &c. 


Dunlop  (dun-lop'),  n.  [A  parish  in  Ayrshire 
and  Renfrewshire.]  A  rich,  white  kind  of 
cheese  made  in  Scotland  out  of  unskimmed 
milk. 

Dunnage  (dun'aj),  n.  [For  downage,  from 
down;  or  from  dun,  a  hillock.  ]  Faggots, 
boughs,  or  loose  wood  laid  on  the  bottom  of 
a  ship  to  raise  heavy  goods  above  the  bottom 
to  prevent  injury  from  water;  also  loose 
articles  of  lading  wedged  between  parts  of 
the  cargo  to  hold  them  steady  and  prevent 
injin-y  from  friction. 

Dunner  (dun'er),  n.  One  who  duns;  one  em- 
Iiloyed  in  soliciting  the  payment  of  debts. 

Dunniewassal,  n.   See  Duniwas&^il. 

Dunniness  (dun'i-nes), n.  Deafness.  [Rare.] 
See  DUNNY. 

Dunnish  (dun'ish),  a.  Inchned  to  a  dun 
colour;  somewhat  dun. 

Dunnock(dun'ok),)i.  [Fromdun.a.} Theconi- 
mon  liedge-sparrow  (Accentor  modularis). 

Dunny  (dun'i),  a.  Deaf ;  dull  of  apprehen- 
sion. [Local.] 

My  old  dame,  Joan,  is  something  dun7iy,  and  will 
scarce  know  how  to  iiianage.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Dunsett  (dun'set),  n.  A  small  hill;  a  person 

dwelling  in  a  hilly  place. 
Dunsh,  Dunch (dunsh),  v.t.  or  i.  To  push  or 

jog,aswith  the  elbow.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 
Dunt  (dunt),  Ji.  [A  form  of  fZint.]  A  stroke; 

a  blow.    [Old  and  provincial  English  and 

Scotch.] 

I  hae  a  guid  braid  sword, 
I'll  tak  duitts  frae  naebody.  Burns. 

Dunt  (dunt),  V.  t.  To  strike;  to  give  a  blow  to. 
[Scotch.] 

Dunt  (dunt),  v.i.  To  beat;  to  palpitate,  as 
the  heart.  [Scotch.] 

While  my  heart  with  life-blood  dunted 

I'd  bear't  in  mind.  Bursts. 

Dunt  (dunt),  71.  A  provincial  name  for  a 
staggering  affection,  particularly  observed 
in  yearling  lambs. 

Duo  (dii'o),  n.  [L.,  two.]  A  song  for  two 
voices;  a  composition  for  two  instruments 
or  for  two  performers  on  one  instrument,  as 
the  organ,  piano,  &c. 

Duodecahedral,  Duodecahedron  (du-o- 
de'ka-he"dral,   du-6-de'ka-he"dron).  See 

DODECAHEDRAL,  DODECAHEDRON. 

Duodecennial  (dii-o-de-sen'ni-al),  a.  Con- 
sisting of  twelve  years.  Ash. 

Duodecimal  (du-6-de'si-mal),  a.  Proceed- 
ing in  computation  by  twelves;  as,  duodeci- 
mal multiplication. 

Duodecimal  (du-6-de'si-mal),  n.  One  of 
a  system  of  numbers  the  scale  of  which  is 
twelve.  — 2.  pi.  A  term  applied  to  an  arith- 
metical method  of  ascertaining  the  nmnber 
of  square  feet  and  square  inches  in  a  rec- 
tangular area  or  surface,  whose  sides  are 
given  in  feet  and  inches.  It  is  used  by  ar- 
tificers. Called  also  Duodecimal  or  Cross 
Multiplication. 

Duodecimfid  (di\-6-de'sim-fid),  a.  [L.  duo- 
dccim,  twelve,  and findo,  to  cleave.]  Divided 
into  twelve  jjarts. 

Duodecimo  (du-o-de'si-mo),  a.  [L.  duodecim, 
twelve.]  Having  or  consisting  of  twelve 
leaves  to  a  sheet;  as,  a  book  of  duodecimo 
form  or  size. 

Duodecimo  (dQ-o-de'si-mo),  n.  1.  A  book 
in  which  a  sheet  is  folded  into  twelve  leaves. 
2.  The  size  of  a  book  consisting  of  sheets  so 
folded:  usually  indicated  thus:  ISmo  or  IT. 

Duodecuple  (du-o-de'ku-pl),  a.  [L.  duo, 
two,  and  dccuplus,  tenfold.]  Consisting  of 
twelves. 

Duodenal  (du-6-de'nal),  a.  Connected  with 
or  relating  to  the  duodenum;  as,  'duodenal 
dyspepsia.'  Copland. 

Duodenary  (du-o-den'a-ri),  a.  Relating  to 
the  number  twelve;  twelvefold;  increasing 
by  tv/e\ves,.  —  Diwde7iary  arithmetic,  that 
system  in  which  the  local  value  of  the  figures 
increases  in  a  twelvefold  proportion  from 
right  to  left,  instead  of  the  tenfold  propor- 
tion in  the  common  ordinary  arithmetic. — 
Duodenary  scale  or  duodecimal  scale  of 
notation,  that  in  which  the  local  value  of 
the  digits  increases  in  a  twelvefold  propor- 
tion from  right  to  left. 

Duodenum  (dii-6-de'num),  n.  [From  L. 
duodeni,  twelve  each,  so  called  because  its 
length  is  about  twelve  fingers'  breadth.] 
The  first  portion  of  the  small  intestines;  the 
twelve-inch  intestine. 

Duoliteral  (dii-6-li'ter-al),  a.  [L.  duo,  and 
litera,  a  letter.]  Consisting  of  two  letters 
only;  biliteral. 

Dupt  (dup),         [For  do  up.]  To  open. 

Then  up  he  rose  and  donned  his  clothes, 
And  dapped  the  chamber  door.  Shak. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not.  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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Dupatjle  (dup'a-bl),  a.  Dupeable  (which 
see). 

Dupe  (ilup),  n.  [Fr.  dupe,  the  name  some- 
times given  to  the  huppe,  the  hoopoe,  and 
hence,  from  the  bird  being  regarded  as 
stupid,  a  slang  term  applied  to  a  stupid 
person  or  one  easily  cheated,  Comp.  pigeon.] 
A  person  who  is  deceived,  or  one  easily  led 
astray  by  his  credulity. 
First  slave  to  words,  then  vassal  to  a  name, 
Then  dupe  to  party;  child  and  man  the  same.  Pope. 

Dupe  (dup),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  duped;  ppr. 
duping.  [Vr.  diijKr,  from  dupe.  See  above.] 
To  deceive;  to  trick;  to  mislead  by  impos- 
ing on  one's  credulity;  as,  to  be  duped  by 
flattery. 

Ne'er  have  I  dnpedhim  witll  base  counterfeits. 

Co/ej-id^e. 

Dupea'bility  (dup-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  Capability 
of  being  duped;  liability  to  be  duped;  facility 
of  being  duped;  gullibility. 

But  this  poor  Napoleon  mistoolc;  he  believed  too 
much  in  the  dupcability  of  men.  Carlyle. 

Dupeable  (dup'a-bl),  a.  That  can  be  duped. 
Duper  (dup'er),  n.  One  who  dupes;  a  cheat; 
a  swindler. 

The  race-ground  had  its  customary  complement  of 
knaves  and  fools — the  dupers  and  the  duped. 

Lord  Lytto}i. 

Dupery  (diip'e-ri),  n.  The  art  or  practice  of 
duping. 

It  is  no  light  evil  in  any  community  that  one  part 
of  it  are  trained  by  party  to  trick  and  deception, 
while  another  are  drawn  into  unreflecting  ditpery. 

Brougham. 

Dupion  (di\'pi-on),  n.  [Fr.  doupion,  It.  dop- 
pione,  from  doppio,  double;  L.  duplus.]  A 
double  cocoon,  formed  by  two  or  more  silk- 
worms. 

Duple  (du'pl),  a.  [L.  duplus,  double.  See 
Double.]  T>o\\b\e.— Duple  ratio  is  that  of 
2  to  1,  8  to  4,  &c.— Sub-duple  ratio  is  the 
reverse,  or  as  1  to  2,  4  to  8,  &c. 

Duple  (du'pl),  !).f.    To  double.  [Rare.] 

Duplet  (dup'let),  11.  Doublet. 

That  is  to  throw  three  dice  till  duplets  and  a 
chance  be  thrown,  and  the  highest  duplet  wins. 

Dryden. 

Duplex (dii'pleks),  a.  [L.]  Double;  twofold. 
Duplex  querela  (eccles.),  a  double-quarrel 
(which  see).  — Duplex  escapement  of  a  watch. 
See  Escapement.— Diipiea;  lathe.See  Lathe. 

Duplicate  (du'pli-kat),  a.  [L.  duplicatus, 
fi'om  diiplico,  to  double,  from  duplex,douh\e, 
twofold— d?io,  two,  and  plico,  to  fold.  See 
Double.]  Double;  twofold.— Duplicate  jjro- 
portion  or  ratio,  the  proportion  or  ratio  of 
squares ;  thus,  in  geometrical  proportion, 
the  first  term  to  the  third  is  said  to  be  in  a 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  first  to  the  second,  or 
as  its  square  is  to  the  square  of  the  second. 
Thus  in  2,  4,  8,  16,  the  ratio  of  2  to  8  is  a 
duplicate  of  that  of  2  to  4,  or  as  the  square 
of  2  is  to  the  square  of  4;  also  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  a  to  6  is  the  ratio  of  ct  a  to  6  6  or  of 
02  to 

Duplicate  (du'pli-kat),  n.  1.  Another  corre- 
sponding to  the  first;  or  a  second  thing  of 
the  same  kind,  but  not  necessarily  alike;  as, 
the  duplicate  of  a  natural  history  specimen. 
'I  have  reserved  duplicates.'  Woodward. 

2.  A  copy;  a  transcript;  thus  a  second  letter 
or  bill  of  exchange  exactly  like  the  first  is 
called  a  duplicate. 

Duplicates  of  dispatches  and  of  important  letters  are 
frequently  sent  by  another  conveyance,  as  a  precau- 
tion against  the  risk  of  their  miscarriage.  The  copy 
which  first  reaches  its  destination  is  treated  as  an 
original.  IVhartoji. 

3.  A  pawnbroker's  ticket. — 4.  In  law,  {a) 
second  letters  patent  granted  by  the  lord- 
chancellor,  in  the  same  terms  as  the  first 
when  the  latter  were  void.  (6)  A  document 
whicli  is  the  same  as  another  in  all  essential 
particulars,  and  differing  from  a  mere  copy 
in  having  all  the  validity  of  the  original. 

In  the  case  of  mutual  contracts,  such  as  leases, 
contracts  of  marriage,  copartnership,  and  the  like, 
duplicates  of  the  deed  are  frequently  prepared,  each 
of  which  is  signed  by  all  the  contracting  parties;  and, 
where  this  is  done,  the  parties  are  bound  if  one  of  the 
duplicates 7i.x^  regularly  executed,  although  the  others 
should  be  defective  in  the  necessary  solenmities.  Bell. 

Duplicate  (dii'pli-kat),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  dupli- 
cated; ppr.  duplicating.  [L.  duplico,  to 
double.  See  the  adjective.]  1.  To  double;  to 
fold.— 2.  In  physiol.  to  divide  into  two  by 
natural  growth  or  spontaneous  division;  as, 
the  infusoria  duplicate  themselves. 

Duplication  (du-pli-ka'shon),  71.  1.  The  act 
of  douliling;  the  multiplication  of  a  number 
by  2.-2.  A  folding;  a  doubUng;  also,  a  fold; 
as,  the  duplieation  of  a  membrane. — 3.  In 
physiol.  the  act  or  process  of  di\'iding  into 
two  by  natural  growth  or  spontaneous  di- 
vision.— Duplication  of  the  cube,  in  math,  a 


problem  for  determining  the  side  of  a  culje 
which  shall  be  double  in  solidity  to  a  given 
cube.  Called  is.\s,oDelianProhlem(yi\iKh see). 

Duplicative  (dfi'pli-kat-iv),  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  duplicating  or  doubling ;  espe- 
cially, in  physiol.  having  the  quality  of  du- 
plicating or  dividing  into  two  by  natural 
growth  or  spontaneous  division.  'The  mul- 
tiplication of  cells  by  duplicative  subdivi- 
sion." Carpenter. 

Duplicature  (du'pli-ka-tur),  n.  1.  A  doub- 
ling; a  fold.— 2.  In  anat.  the  fold  of  a  mem- 
brane or  vessel. 

Duplicity  (dii-pli'si-ti),  n.  [Fr.  dupliciti; 
L.  duplicitas,  from  duplex,  duplicis,  double. 

1.  The  state  of  being  double;  doubleness. 
These  intermediate  examples  need  not  in  the  least 

confuse  our  generally  distinct  ideas  of  the  two  fami- 
lies of  buildings;  the  one  in  which  the  substance  is 
alike  throughout,  and  the  forms  and  conditions  of  tlie 
ornament  assume  or  prove  that  it  is  so;  .  .  .  and  the 
other,  in  which  the  substance  is  of  two  kinds,  one  in- 
ternal, the  other  external,  and  the  system  of  decora- 
tion is  founded  on  this  duplicity,  as  pre-eminently  in 
St.  Mark's.  I  have  used  the  word  duplicity  in  no 
depreciatory  sense.  Ritskiyi. 

2.  Doubleness  of  heart  or  speech ;  the  act  or 
practice  of  exhibiting  a  dift'erent  or  con- 
trary conduct,  or  uttering  different  or  con- 
trary sentiments  at  dift'erent  times  in  rela- 
tion to  the  same  thing;  or  the  act  of  dis- 
sembling one's  real  opinions  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  them  and  misleading  persons 
in  tlie  conversation  and  intercourse  of  life; 
douljle-dealing;  dissimulation;  deceit. — 3. In 
law,  the  pleading  of  two  or  more  disthict 
matters  or  single  pleas. — Syn,  Doubleness, 
double-dealing,  dissimulation,  deceit,  guile, 
deceptiom 

Duplo-  (du'plo).  [L.  duplus.  See  Double.] 
A  term  sometimes  used  as  a  prefix,  and 
signifying  twofold  or  twice  as  much;  as, 
duplo-carburet,  twofold  carburet. 

Duply  (dii-pli'),  n.  [Formed  on  type  of  reply 
from  L.  duo,  two,  and  plico,  to  fold.]  In 
Scots  law,  a  second  reply:  a  pleading  for- 
merly in  use  in  inferior  courts. 

Dupper  (dup'per),  n.    See  Dubber. 

Durability  (di\r-a-bil'i-ti),  51.  The  quality  of 
being  durable;  the  power  of  lasting  or  con- 
tinuing in  any  given  state  without  perish- 
ing; as,  the  durability  of  cedar  or  oak  tim- 
ber; the  durability  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  is  very  limited. 

A  Gothic  cathedral  raises  ideas  of  grandeur  in  our 
minds  by  its  size,  its  height,  ...  its  antiquity,  and  its 
durability.  Blair. 

Durable  (d(ir'a-bl),  a.  [L.  durabilis,  from 
duro,  to  last,  durus,  hard.]  Having  the 
quality  of  lasting  or  continuing  long  in 
being  without  perishing  or  wearing  out;  not 
perishable  or  changeable;  as,  durable  tim- 
ber; durable  cloth;  durable  happiness. 

An  interest  which  from  its  object  and  grounds 
must  be  so  durable.  De  Quincey. 

—Lasting,  Durable,  Permanent.  See  under 
Lasting.  —  Syn.  Permanent,  firm,  stable, 
continuing,  lasting. 

Durableness  (dui-'a-bl-nes),  n.  Power  of 
lasting;  durability;  as,  the  durableness  of 
honest  fame. 

Durably  (dur'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  lasting  man- 
ner; with  long  continuance. 

Dura  mater  (dii'ra  ma'ter).  [L. ;  lit.  hard 
mother.  ]  The  outer  membrane  of  the  brain : 
so  named  from  its  hardness  compared  with 
the  membrane  which  lies  under  it,  called  pia 
mater  (pious  mother),  and  which  also  sur- 
rounds the  brain.  [Both  these  membranes 
receive  the  name  of  »«afer(mother),  from  an 
old  notion  that  they  were  the  mothers  of  all 
other  membranes,  or  because  they  protected 
the  brain  ] 

Duramen  (du-ra'men),  n.  The  name  given 
by  botanists  to  the  central  wood  or  heart- 
wood  in  the  trunk  of  an  exogenous  tree. 
It  is  more  solid  than  the  newer  wood  that 
surrounds  it,  from  the  formation  of  second- 
ary layers  of  cellulose  in  the  wood  cells. 
Called  by  ship-carpenters  the  Spine.  See 
Albuknum. 

Durance  (diir'ans),?i.  [L.  durans,  durantis, 
ppr.  of  duro,  to  harden;  in  a  neuter  sense,  to 
endure,  to  last,  from  durus,  hard.]  1.  Im- 
prisonment; restraint  of  the  person;  custody 
of  the  jailer. 
I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from  dura7tce. 

Shak. 

In  durauce  vile  here  must  I  wake  and  weep.  Burns. 

2.  Continuance;  duration. 

Of  how  short  durance  was  this  new  state.  Dryden. 

3.  An  epithet  applied  to  the  buff  leathern 
dresses  worn  by  some  of  the  lower  classes, 
from  their  durability.  Called  also  for  tlie 
same  veasoB.  Everlastiiig.  Hence — 4.  A  stout 


cloth  stuff  made  in  imitation  of  buff  leather, 
formerly  used  for  garments ;  tammy ;  ever- 
lasting. 

As  the  taylor  that  out  of  seven  yards  stole  one  and 
a  half  of  diirauce.  Old  play. 

[In  senses  3  and  4  written  also  Durant.\ 
— Robe  of  durance,  \  an  enduring  dress. 
Is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  sweet  rohe  of  durance  i 

Shak. 

Duranse,t  n.   A  kind  of  apple. 

Durant  (dur'ant),  n.  See  Durance,  3  and  4. 

Durante  (du-ran'te^.  [L.]  During;  as,  du- 
rante vita,  during  life;  durante  bene  placito, 
during  pleasure. 

Durate  (du-ra'te),  a.  [It.]  In  music,  noting  a 
hard,  harsh  sound,  which  natui'ally  offends 
the  ear. 

Duration  (diir-a'shon),  n.  1.  Continuance 
in  time;  length  or  extension  of  existence, 
indefinitely;  as,  the  duration  of  life ;  the 
duration  of  a  partnership;  the  duration  of 
any  given  period  of  time;  everlasting  dura- 
tion. 

As  for  the  Old  "Woman,  she  was  Time,  Old  Age, 
Ditration.  Carlyle. 

2.  Power  of  continuance. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  durati07t  of  Parliament 
should  be  limited.  Macaulay. 

Durbar  (der'bar),  n.  [Hind,  darbdr;  Per. 
darbar,  a  house,  court— tZar,  door,  and  bdr, 
court,  assembly,  royal  audience.]  1.  An 
audience  room  in  the  palaces  of  the  native 
princes  of  India;  tlie  audience  itself. — 2.  A 
state  levee  or  audience  held  by  the  governor- 
general  of  India,  or  by  one  of  the  native 
princes;_  an  official  reception. 

Dure  (dur),  v.i.  [L.  diiro;  Fr.  durer.  See 
Durable.]  To  last;  to  hold  on  in  time  or 
being;  to  continue;  to  endure.  '"While  the 
world  may  dure.'  Chaucer.  [Obsolete  or 
poetical] 

Yet  hath  he  not  root  in  himself,  but  dureth  for  a 
while.  Mat.  xiii.  21. 

Durefulf  (diir'ful),  a.  Lasting.  '  The  dure- 
ful  oak  whose  sap  is  not  yet  dried.'  Spenser. 

Durelesst  (diir'les),  a.  Not  lasting;  fading. 
'  Dureless jHoskSuies,.'   Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Duress  (dur'es),  n.  [0.  Fr.  duresse,  hardship, 
distress,  constraint,  from  L.  duritia,  harsh- 
ness, hardness,  strictness,  from  durus, hard.] 
Hardship ;  constraint ;  pressure ;  imprison- 
ment; restraint  of  liberty.  In  law,  duress  is 
of  two  kinds:  duress  of  imprisonment,  which 
is  imprisonment  or  restraint  of  personal 
liberty;  and  duress  by  menaces  or  threats 
(per  minas),  when  a  person  is  threatened 
with  loss  of  life  or  limb.  Fear  of  battery  is 
no  duress.  Duress  then  is  imprisonment  or 
threats  intended  to  compel  a  person  to  do  a 
legal  act,  as  to  execute  a  deed  or  to  com- 
mit an  offence,  in  which  cases  the  act  is 
voidable  or  excusable. 

Duresst  (dur-es'),  v.t.  To  subject  to  duress 
or  restraint;  to  imprison.  'If  the  party 
duressed  do  make  any  motion.'  Bacon. 

Duressor  (diir-es'er),  n.  In  law,  one  who 
subjects  another  to  duress.  Bacon. 

Duret  (du-ref),  n.    A  kind  of  old  dance. 
The  knights  take  their  ladies  to  dance  with  them 
galliards,  durets,  corantoes.  Beaic.  &•  Fl. 

Durga  (dui-'ga),  n.  A  Hindu  divinity;  one  of 
the  names  given  to  the  consort  of  Siva,  other 


Durga,  from  Coleman's  Hindu  Mythology. 


names  being  Devi,  Kali,  Parvati,  Bhavani, 
Uma,  &c.  She  is  the  Amazon  champion  and 


ch,  cAain;     ch.  Sc.  loc/i;     Z,go;     j,  job;     ii,  Fr.  to7i;     ng,  siiii;;     TH,  f/ten;  th,  e/iin;    w,  loig;    \vh,  wMg;   zh,  a^ure.— See  KEY. 
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protectress  of  the  gods,  and  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  Hera  (Juno),  and  the  Pallas 
or  armed  Athene  of  tlie  Greeks.  She  is  gen- 
erally represented  with  ten  arms.  In  one 
hand  she  holds  a  spear,  with  which  she  is 
piercing  Mahisha,  the  chief  of  the  demons, 
the  liilling  of  whom  was  her  most  famous 
exploit;  in  another,  a  sword;  in  a  tliird,  the 
liair  of  tlie  demon-chief,  and  the  tail  of  a 
serpent  twined  round  him;  and  in  otliers, 
the  trident,  discus,  axe,  club,  and  shield. 
A  great  festival  in  her  lionour,  the  durr/a 
piija,  is  celebrated  annually  in  Bengal,  last- 
ing for  ten  days. 

Duria  (du'ri-a),  n.    See  DuRio. 

Durian,  Durion  (dii'ri-an,  du'ri-on),  n.  A 
kind  of  tree;  also  its  fruit.    See  DuRio. 

During  (dur'ing),  ppr.  of  dure,  used  as  a 
prc]JOsition.  Continuing;  lasting;  in  the 
time  of;  throughout  the  course  of;  as,  during 
life,  that  is,  life  continuing;  during  our 
earthly  pilgrimage;  during  the  space  of  a 
year;  dM/-(H(7  this  or  that.  These  phrases  are 
examples  of  the  absolute  case,  or  indepen- 
dent clauses;  'during  life'  corresponding  to 
the  L.  durante  vita,  in  which  both  words 
are  in  tlie  'ablative  absolute.' 

DuriO  (dii'ri-6),  n.  [From  dunjon,  the  Malay 
name  of  the  plant.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Jtalvacea;.  The  D.  zibethinus,  or 
civet  durio  or  durian,  wliich  is  the  only 
species,  is  a  large 
and  lofty  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  The 
largish  flowers,  of 
a  yellow  green  col- 
our, are  produced 
on  the  stem  or  main 
branches,  and  are 
followed  by  the 
large  fetid  fruit, 
which  is  of  the  size 
of  a  man's  head, 
and  is  a  favourite 
food  of  tlie  natives 
during  tlie  time 
(May  and  June) 
when  it  is  in  season. 
Tliere  is  usually  a 
second  crop  in  No- 
vember. The  smell 
is  offensive,  like  pu- 
trid animal  matter, 
but  witli  this  is  associated  the  most  deli- 
cious flavour,  which  places  it,  notwithstand- 
ing tlie  odour,  in  tlie  opinion  of  many,  in 
tlie  foremost  place  among  tropical  fruits. 
Written  also  Durian. 

Durity  (du'ri-ti),  n.  [L.  duritas,  hardness, 
from  dnriis,  hard.]  1.  Hardness;  flrmness. 
'Marble  of  indissoluble  durity.'  Sir  H. 
Wotton.~2.  Hardness  of  mind;  harshness; 
cruelty.  Cockeram.  [In  both  uses  rare  or 
obsolete.] 

Durous  t  (diir'us),  a.  Hard. 

Durra  (du'ra),  n.  [Ar.  duraiv.]  A  species 
of  grain  much  cultivated  in  Arabia,  through- 
out Asia,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe;  In- 
dian millet;  Guinea  corn;  Sorghum  vulgare. 
Written  also  Dora,  Doura,  and  Dhurra. 
See  Sorghum. 

Durst  (derst),  pret.  of  dare. 

Duse  (dus),  n.    A  demon  or  evil  spirit.  See 

IJEUCE. 

Dusk  (dusk),  a.  [Probably  from  same  root 
as  Sw.  dusle,  dull  melancholy  weather ;  Icel. 
dosha,  to  dawdle ;  1.  G.  dusken ,  to  slumber, 
and  perhaps  also  doze,  Wedgwood  is  in- 
clined to  derive  it  from  dtiU  through  the 
forms  dulsk  or  dolsk,  dorsk,  dosk.]  1. Tending 
to  darkness,  or  moderately  dark.  —  2.  Tend- 
ing to  a  dark  or  black  colour ;  moderately 
black;  swarthy. 

Dttsk  faces  with  white  silken  turbans  wreath'd, 
Milton. 

Dusk  (dusk),  n.  1.  An  approach  to  darkness; 
incipient  or  imperfect  obscurity;  a  middle 
degree  between  light  and  darkness ;  twi- 
light; as,  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 

I  sleep  till  dusk  is  dipt  in  gray.  Tetuiyson. 

2.  Tendency  to  a  black  colour;  darkness  of 
colour. 

Whose  dusk  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the  skin. 

Dryden. 

Dusk  (dusk),  V.  t.  To  make  dusky,  or  some- 
what dark.  [Rare.] 

After  the  sun  is  up,  that  shadow  which  dusketh  the 
light  of  the  moon  must  needs  be  under  the  earth. 

Holland. 

Dusk  (dusk),  v.i.  1.  To  begin  to  lose  light 
or  wliiteness;  to  grow  dark. — 2.  To  cause  a 
dusky  appearance ;  to  produce  a  slightly 
ruffled  surface.  [Rare.] 


Durio  {Durio  zibethinus). 


Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Through  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot.  Tennyson. 

Dusken  (dusk'n),  v.i.  To  grow  dusk;  to  be- 
come dark. 

I  have  known  the  male  to  sing  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly during  the  evenings  of  early  summer,  till 
twilight  duskeitcd  into  dark.  y.  R.  Lowell. 

Dusken  (dusk'n)  v.  t.  To  make  dusk,  or  some- 
what dark. 

The  said  epigram  was  not  utterly  defaced,  but 
only  duskened  or  so  rased,  that  it  might  be  read, 
though  that  with  some  difficulty.  NicoUs. 

Duskily  (dusk'i-li).  adv.  With  partial  dark- 
ness; with  a  tendency  to  blackness  or  dark- 
ness. 

Duskiness  (dusk'i-nes),  11.  Incipient  or  par- 
tial darkness;  a  slight  or  moderate  degree 
of  darkness  or  blackness. 

Duskish  (dusk'ish),  a.  Moderately  dusky; 
partially  obscure;  slightly  dark  or  black;  as, 
(?i(.sZ'/.s/! smoke.  'j5i(stfe7(tinctui'e.'  Wotton. 

Duskishly  (dusk'ish-li),  ado.  Cloudily; 
darkly. 

Duskishness  (dusk'ish-nes),  n.  Duskiness; 
apjirdacli  to  darkness. 

Dusky  (dusk'i),  a.  1.  Partially  dark  or  ob- 
scure ;  not  luminous ;  as,  a  dusky  valley. 
'  A  dusky  torch. '  Shak. 

He  {Dante)  is  the  very  man  who  has  heard  the  tor- 
mented spirits  crying  out  for  the  second  death,  who 
has  read  the  dusky  characters  on  the  portal  within 
which  there  is  no  hope.  Macaulay. 

2.  Tending  to  blackness  in  colour;  partially 
black;  dark-coloured;  not  bright;  as,  a  dusky 
brown. 

I  shall  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my 
dusky  race.  Tejtyiyson. 

3.  Gloomy;  sad.  '  This  dj(s/ft/ scene  of  hor- 
ror.' Bentley.—i.  Intellectually  clouded; 
dull.     '  Z)!ts/f)/ sprite.'  Pope. 

Dust  (dust),  n.  [A.  Sax.  dust,  dust;  same  word 
as  Icel.  and  L.D.  dust.  Allied  to  G.  dunst, 
vapour;  Gael,  dus,  dust.]  1.  Fine  dry  particles 
of  earth  or  other  matter,  so  attenuated  that 
they  may  be  raised  and  wafted  by  the  wind; 
that  which  is  crumbled  to  minute  portions; 
powder;  as,  clouds  of  dust  and  seas  of  blood. 

The  ostrich,  which  leaveth  her  e.ggs  in  the  earth, 
and  warmeth  them  in  ditst.         Job  xxxi.K.  13,  14. 

Hence — 2.  Fig.  tlie  commotion  and  confu- 
sion accompanying  a  struggle.and  the  conse- 
quent obscuration  of  the  true  state  of  mat- 
ters caused  by  them. 

Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust. 

Cowpey. 

3.  Earth;  unorganized  earthy  matter. 

Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return. 

Gen.  iii.  19. 

4.  Tlie  grave. 

For  now  shall  I  sleep  in  the  dust.     Job  vii.  21. 

5.  A  low  condition. 

God  raiseth  the  poor  out  of  the  dust.      i  Sam.  ii.  8. 

6.  In  6oJ.  the  pollen  of  the  anther.— 

7.  Money.    [Colloq.  ] 

Come,  fifty  pounds  here,  down  with  your  dust. 

O'Kee/e. 

—Dust  and  ashes.  See  under  Ashes.— ro 
kick  vp  a  dust,  to  make  a  row ;  to  cause 
a  disturbance.  [Colloq.]  —To  throw  dust  in 
one's  eyes,  to  mislead;  to  dupe. 

The  allusion  is  to  a  Mahometan  practice  of  cast- 
ing dust  into  the  air  for  the  sake  of  'confounding' 
the  enemies  of  the  faith.  This  was  done  by  Maho- 
met on  two  or  three  occasions,  as  in  the  battle  of 
Honein;  and  the  Koran  refers  to  it  when  it  says, 
'  Neither  didst  thou.  O  Mahomet,  cast  dust  zjito  their 
eyes ;  but  it  was  God  who  confounded  them." 

Byeroer. 

Dust  (dust),  v.t.  1.  To  free  from  dust;  to 
brush,  wipe,  or  sweep  away  dust;  as,  to 
dust  a  table  or  floor.— 2.  To  beat. 

observe,  my  English  gentleman,  that  blowes  have 
a  wonderful  prerogative  in  the  feminine  sex  ;  .  .  . 
if  she  be  good,  to  dust  her  often  hath  in  it  a  singu- 
lar ..  .  virtue.  Old  flay. 

3.  To  sprinkle  with  dust.— 4.  To  rub,  smooth, 
or  polish  with  dust  or  sand.— To  dust  one's 
jacket,  to  give  one  a  drubbing. 
Dust-torand  (dusfbrand),  n.    Smut  (which 

see). 

Dust-brush  (dusfbrush),  n.  A  brush  for 
remo^  iiig  dust,  as  from  articles  of  furniture. 

Dust-cart  (dust'kart),  n.  A  cart  for  convey- 
ing dust  and  refuse  from  the  streets. 

Duster  (dust'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  clears  from  dust.— 2.  A  sieve.— 3.  A 
light  overcoat  worn  to  protect  the  clothing 
from  dust. 

Dustiness  (dust'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
dusty. 

Dust-man  (dust'man),  11.    One  whose  em- 
ployment is  to  remove  dirt  and  filth. 
Dustoorie  (dus  to'ri),  n.    [Hind,  dasturi. 


from  dastur,  custom.]  Perquisites  paid  to 
servants  by  one  who  sells  to  their  master; 
tlie  commission  surreptitiously  pocketed  by 
servants  employed  in  making  payments. 
[Anglo-Indian.] 

Dust-pan  (dust'pan),  n.  A  utensil  to  convey 
dust  lirushed  from  the  floor,  furniture,  &c. 

Dust-pointt  (dust'point),  n.  An  old  rural 
game,  probably  the  same  as  Push-pin. 

We  to  nine  holes  fall 
At  dust-point  or  at  quoits.  Drayton. 

Dusty  (dust'i),  a.  1.  Filled,  covered,  or 
sprinkled  with  dust;  clouded  witli  dust.— 
2.  Like  dust;  of  the  colour  of  dust;  as,  a 
dusty  white;  a  dusty  red. 

Dusty-foot  (dust'i-fut),  n.  Same  as  Pie- 
poudre (which  see). 

Dutch  (ducli),  n.    [G.  deutsch,  German ; 

0.  H.G.  diutisc,  from  diot,  A.  Sax.  theod.Goth. 
thiud,  people. 

Within  the  last  two  hundred  years  we  have  got  into 
a  strange  way  of  using  the  word  Dutch  to  mean  only 
one  particular  class  of  Dutchmen,  namely,  our  own 
Low  Dutch  kinsmen  in  Holland  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces which  now  make  up  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. But  we  formerly  used  the  word  in  a  much  wider 
sense,  and  men  use  it  so  still  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  English  travellers  in  America  have 
sometimes  been  puzzled  at  hearing  men  whom  they 
would  have  called  Germans  spoken  of  as  Dutchmen. 
You  will  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind;  when  you  find 
the  word  Dutch  in  any  English  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth,  it  is 
pretty  certain  to  mean,  not  Hollanders  in  particular, 
but  Hollanders,  Saxons,  Svvabians,  Bavarians,  and  so 
forth,  altogether.  And  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  the 
Germans  call  themselves  and  their  tongue  Deutsch  to 
this  day;  only,  a  little  confusion  now  and  then  arises 
from  their  using  the  word  Deutsch,  sometimes  to  ex- 
press the  Teutonic  race  in  general,  and  sometimes  to 
express  their  own  particular  nation  and  language. 
Teuton  and  Dutch  are,  in  truth,  only  two  forms  of  the 
same  name.  The  word  comes  from  theod,  people  or 
nation ;  each  nation,  of  course,  thinking  itself  the 
people  or  nation  above  all  others.  And  the  opposite 
to  Dutch  is  Welsh — that  is,  strange,  from  -wealh,  a 
stranger.  In  our  forefathers'  way  of  speaking,  what- 
ever they  could  understand  was  Dutch,  the  tongue  of 
the  people,  whatever  they  could  not  understand  they 
called  Welsh,  the  tongue  of  the  strangers.  'All 
lands,  Dutch  and  Ji'elsh,'  is  a  common  phrase  to 
express  the  whole  world.  This  is  the  reason  why, 
when  our  forefathers  came  into  Britain,  they  called 
the  people  whom  they  found  on  the  land  the  Welsh. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  Teutons  on  the  Continent 
have  always  called  the  Latin-speaking  nations  with 
whom  they  have  had  to  do — Italian,  Frovenijal,  and 
French — Welsh.  People  who  know  only  the  modern 
use  of  the  words  might  be  puzzled  if  they  turned  to 
some  of  the  old  Swiss  clironicles,  and  found  the  war 
between  the  Swiss  and  Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy 
always  spoken  of  as  a  war  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Welsh.  Any  one  who  knows  German  will  be  at  once 
ready  with  instances  of  this  use  of  the  word,  some- 
times meaning  strange,  or  fcreiffn  in  the  general 
sense,  sometimes  meaning  particularly  French  or 
Italian.  The  last  case  vvliicli  I  know  of  the  word  being 
used  in  England  in  the  wide  sense  is  in  Sir  Thomas 
Smith's  book  on  the  Government  of  England,  written 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  where  he  speaks  of 
'  such  as  be  walsJi  and /oreign,'  not  meaning  Britons 
in  particular,  but  any  people  whose  tongue  cannot  be 
understood.  if.  A.  Frec7>ian.~\ 

1.  Originally, the  Germanic  race;  the  German 
peoples  generally :  now  only  applied  to  the 
people  of  Holland. 

Germany  is  slandered  to  have  sent  none  to  this 
war{the  Crusades)  at  this  first  voyage;  and  that  other 
pilgrims,  passing  through  that  country,  were  mocked 
by  the  Dutch,  and  called  fools  for  their  pains. 

Fuller. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  Holland. 
Dutch  (ducli),  a.  Pertaining  to  tlie  Teutonic 

race ;  specifically,  at  tlie  present  day,  per- 
taining to  Holland  or  to  its  inhabitants. — 
Dutch  auction,  an  auction  at  whicli  the  auc- 
tioneer starts  with  a  high  price,  and  conies 
down  till  he  meets  with  a  bidder  ;  a  mock 
auction.  —Dutch  courage,  false  or  artificial 
courage;  boldness  inspired  liy  intoxicating 
spirits. — [In  the  above  senses  the  epithet 
Dutch  is  equal  to  false,  unreal.  Tliis  sense 
is  probably  due  to  the  animosity  consequent 
on  the  long  and  severe  contest  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas  between  England 
and  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century.] 

Dutch  (ducli),  v.t.  To  clarify  and  harden 
V)y  immersing  in  heated  sand,  as  goose-quills. 

Dutch  Clover  (duch'  klo-ver),  n.  Trifolium 
repens,  commonly  called  white  clover,  a 
valuable  pasture  plant.  It  has  a  creeping 
stem ;  tlie  leaflets  are  broad,  obovate,  with 
a  horse-shoe  mark  in  the  centre;  the  white 
or  pinkish  flowers  are  in  a  globular  head. 

Dutch  Concert  (duch'  kon-sert),  n.  A  con- 
cert in  which  a  company  join,  each  singing 
his  own  song  at  the  same  time  as  his  neigh- 
bour; also  an  amusement  in  which  each 
member  of  the  company  sings  in  turn  a  verse 
of  a  song,  some  well-known  chorus  being 
used  as  the  burden  after  eacli  verse. 

Dutchess  +  (duch'es),  «.    A  duchess. 

Dutch  Gold  (duch'  gold),  j).  An  alloy  of 
eleven  parts  of  copper  and  two  of  zinc. 
Called  also  Pinchbeck  and  Tomiac. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hfir;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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Dutch  Leaf  (duch'  lef),  n.    False  gold-leaf. 
Dutchman  (duch'nian),  n.   A  native  or  an 
inhabitant  of  Holland. 

Dutch  Metal  (duch'  met-al),  n.  Same  as 
Dutch  Gold. 

Dutch  Mineral  (duch'  min-er-al),  n.  Cop- 
per beaten  out  into  very  thin  leaves. 

Dutch  Myrtle  (duch'  mer-tl),  n.  Sweet 
gale  (Myrica  Gale),  a  fragrant  shrub,  nat. 
order  Myricacerc,  foiuid  in  bogs  and  moors. 
It  is  used  in  the  country  for  making  a  tea 
infusion,  and  is  popularly  considered  to  be 
an  insecticide. 

Dutch  Oven  (duch'  uv-n),  n.  A  tin  hang- 
ing screen  for  cooking  before  a  kitchen 
range  or  ordinary  fire-grate, 

Dutch  Pink  (duch'  pingk),  n.  Chalk  or 
whiting  dyed  yellow  with  a  decoction  of 
bircli-leaves,  French  berries,  and  alum. 

Dutch  Rush  (duch'  rush),  n.  Equisetum 
hyemale,  a  simple-stemmed  horse-tail  with 
a  firm  texture  and  so  large  an  amount  of 
silex  in  the  cuticle  that  it  is  employed  as  a 
fine  sand-paper  for  polishing  delicate  wood- 
work. The  plant  is  found  in  marshes  and 
woods  in  Britain,  but  for  economical  use  it 
is  imported  from  Holland,  whence  its  popu- 
lar name. 

Dutch  School  (duch'  skol),  n.  The  name 
applied  to  a  peculiar  style  of  painting  which 
has  attained  its  liighest  development  in 
Holland,  characterized  by  the  selection  of 
subjects  of  a  low  or  commonplace  character, 
as  boors  drinking,  butchers'  shops,  the 
materials  of  the  larder,  &c.,  but  raised  to 
the  highest  popularity  by  admirable  imita- 
tion and  general  perfection  of  execution. 
Brower,  Ostade,  Jan  Steen,  itc. ,  are  among 
the  best  known  masters  of  this  peculiar 
school. 

Dutchy  (duch'i),  n.    Same  as  Duchy. 

Duteous  (du'te-us),  a.  [From  dMh/.]  1.  Per- 
forming that  which  is  due,  or  that  which 
law,  justice,  or  propriety  requires;  obedient; 
respectful  to  those  who  have  natural  or 
legal  authority  to  require  service  or  duty; 
as,  a  duteous  child  or  subject.  '  A  dttteous 
daughter  and  a  sister  kind.'    Dryden.  — 

2.  Obedient;  obsequious:  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense. 

Diiteoits  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress.  Shak. 

3.  Enjoined  by  duty  or  by  the  relation  of 
one  to  another.  'Duteous  ties.'  Shak. 
[Rare.] 

With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state. 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteous  oaths. 

Shak. 

Duteously  (dii'te-us-li),  adv.  In  a  duteous 
manner. 

Duteousness  (dii'te-us-nes),  n.  Quality  of 
being  obedient  or  respectful. 

Dutiable  (dii'ti-a-bl),  a.  [See  DUTY.]  Sub- 
ject to  the  imposition  of  duty  or  customs; 
as,  dutiable  goods. 

Dutied  (du'tid),  a.  Subjected  to  duties  or 
customs.  [American.] 

Dutiful  (dii'ti-ful),  a.  1.  Performing  the 
duties  or  obligations  required  by  law,  jus- 
tice, or  propriety;  obedient;  submissive  to 
natural  or  legal  superiors;  respectful;  as,  a 
dutiful  son  or  daughter;  a  dutiful  ward  or 
servant;  a  dutiful  subject.— 2.  Expressive 
of  respect  or  a  sense  of  duty;  respectful; 
reverential;  required  by  duty;  as,  dutiful 
attention.  'Dutiful  reverence.'  Sir' P. 
Sidney. 

Dutifully  (dii'ti-ful-li),  adv.  In  a  dutiful 
manner;  with  regard  to  duty;  obediently; 
submissively;  reverently;  respectfully. 

Dutifulness  (du'ti-ful-nes),  n.  1.  Obedience; 
sul)mission  to  just  authority;  habitual  per- 
formance of  duty. 

Piety  or  dutifulness  to  parents  was  a  most  popu- 
lar virtue  among  the  Romans.  Drydeii. 

2.  Reverence;  respect. 
Duty(du'ti),  n.  [From  dxte,  Fr.  rfit.]  1.  What- 
ever ought  to  be  done;  that  which  a  person 
is  bound  by  any  natural,  moral,  or  legal 
obligation  to  do  or  perform ;  the  binding 
or  obliging  force  of  that  which  is  morally 
right;  obligation  to  do  something. 

Duties  are  ours  ;  events  are  God's.  Cecil. 
Forsfettin^  his  duty  toward  God,  his  sovereigfn 
lord,  and  his  country.  Haltam. 

2.  Obedience;  submission. 

Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's  ;  but  every  sub- 
ject's soul  is  his  own.  Shak. 

3.  Act  of  reverence  or  respect. 

They  both  did  duty  to  their  lady.  Spe}:ser. 

4.  Any  service,  business,  or  office;  particu- 
larly, military  or  similar  service ;  as,  the 
regiment  did  dut]i  in  Flanders.  '  To  employ 
him  on  the  hardest  and  most  imperative 


duty.'  Hallam.  —  5.  Tax,  toll,  impost,  or 
customs;  e.xcise;  any  sum  of  money  required 
by  government  to  be  paid  on  the  importa- 
tion, exportation,  or  consumption  of  goods. 
6.  In  mech.  the  amount  of  weight  which  is 
lifted  by  a  steam-engine,  as  measured  by 
the  consumption  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
fuel. — Duty  of  engine,  a  term  used  in  Corn- 
wall to  denote  the  number  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  water  raised  1  foot  high  by  the 
consumption  of  1  bushel  or  94  lbs.  of  coal, 
without  reference  to  time. 
Duty-free  (dii'ti-fre),  a.  Free  from  tax  or 
duty. 

Duum'Vir  (dfl-um'v^r),  n.  [L.  duo,  two,  and 
vir,  man.]  One  of  two  Roman  oflScers  or 
magistrates  united  in  the  same  public  func- 
tions. 

Duumviral  (du-um'v6r-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  duumviri  or  duumvirate  of  Rome. 

Duumvirate  (du-um'ver-at),  n.  The  union 
of  two  men  in  the  same  office;  or  the  office, 
dignity,  or  government  of  two  men  thus 
associated,  as  in  ancient  Rome. 

Duumviri  (du-um've-ri),  n.  [L.]  Pliu-al  of 
duum  vir  (wliich  see). 

Dux  (duks),  n.  [L.]  A  leader;  a  chief;  spe- 
cifically, the  head  or  chief  pupil  of  a  class 
or  division  in  a  public  school. 

Duyong  (dii-yong-'),  n.    Same  as  Dugon<j. 

D-valve  (de'valv),  n.  A  valve  for  opening 
and  closing  the  induction  and  eduction  pas- 


D -valve. 

sages  of  a  steam-engine  cylinder,  so  called 
from  its  plan  resembling  the  letter  D.  The 
usual  form  of  the  D-valve  is  shown  in  fig.  1, 
where  it  is  seen  detached,  and  at  a  a,  fig.  2, 
which  represents  a  section  of  a  steam  cylin- 
der and  nozzles. 
Dwale  (dwal),  11.  [A.  Sax.  divala,  dwola, 
error,  from  dioelian,  to  err,  to  be  torpid  or 
dull.]  1.  In  her.  a  sable  or  black  colour. — 
2.  The  deadly  nightshade  {Atropa  Bella- 
donna ),  which  possesses  stupefying  or  poi- 
sonous properties.— 3.  t  A  potion  serving  to 
stupefy. 

D'wam,  Dwaum  (dwam),  n.  A  qualm;  a 
swoon;  a  sudden  fit  of  sickness.  [Scotch.] 

When  a  child  is  seized  with  some  indescribable  fit 
of  illness,  it  is  common  to  say, '  It's  just  some  dwaum.' 

jFat>!iescn. 

Dwang  (dwang),  n.  The  Scotch  term  for  a 
strut  inserted  between  the  timbers  of  a 
floor  to  stiffen  them. 

D'warf  (dwarf),  n.  [A.  Sax.  diverg,  dweorg, 
D.  dwerg,  Sw.  diverg.  dwerf,  L.G.  dwarf,  a 
dwarf.]  1.  A  general  name  for  an  animal 
or  plant  which  is  much  below  the  ordinary 
size  of  the  species  or  kind.  Wben  used 
alone  it  usually  refers  to  the  human  species, 
but  sometimes  to  other  animals.  When  it 
is  applied  to  plants,  it  is  more  generally 
used  in  composition;  as,  a  divarftree;  dwarf- 
elder,  diDarf-pa\m.  Among  gardeners,  dwarf 
is  a  term  employed  to  distinguish  fruit-trees 
whose  branches  proceed  from  close  to  the 
ground,  from  riders,  or  standards,  whose 
original  stocks  are  several  feet  in  height. 

The  terra  divarf  is  a  vague  one,  as  we  cannot  say 
how  small  a  person  must  be  to  be  so  called. 

Pop.  Ency. 

2.  In  early  romances,  an  attendant  on  a  lady 
or  knight.  Spenser. 
Dwarf  (dwarf),  v.t.  1.  To  hinder  from 
growing  to  the  natural  size ;  to  lessen ;  to 
make  or  keep  small;  to  prevent  the  due 
development  of. 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  national  character  of  the 
Scotch,  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  dwarfed  and 
mutilated.  Buckle. 


2,  To  cause  to  appear  less  than  reality;  to 
cause  to  look  small  by  comparison ;  as,  the 
monster  dwarfed  the  houses  around  it 

The  larger  love 
That  dwarfs  the  petty  love  of  one  to  one. 

Teniiysojt. 

D'warf  (dwarf),  v.i.  To  become  less;  to  be- 
come dwarfish  or  stunted.  '  As  it  grew,  it 
dwarfed.'  Buckle. 

D'warfish  (dwarfish),  a.  Like  a  dwarf;  be- 
low the  common  stature  or  size;  very  small; 
low;  petty;  despicable;  as,  a  dwarfish 
animal;  a  dwarfish  shrub.  'This  dwarfish 
war,  these  pigmy  arms.'  Shak. 

D'svarfishly  (dwarf 'ish-li),  adv.  Like  a 
dwarf. 

D'warfishness  (dwarfish-nes),  n.  Smallness 

of  stature;  littleness  of  size. 
Dwarfling  (dwarf'ling),  n.    A  diminutive 

dwarf;  a  pigmy.  Chapman. 
Dwarf-'wall  (dwarf'wal),  n.    A  wall  of  less 

heiglit  tlian  a  story  of  a  building.  The 

term  is  generally  applied  to  those  which 

support  the  sleeper  joists  under  the  lowest 

floor  of  a  building. 
D'Wault (dwal),  v.i.  [A.Sax.dwelia7i,dwolian, 

to  wander,  to  rave.   See  Dwell.]  To  be 

delirious. 

D'Well  (dwel),  v.i.  pret.  dwelled,  usually 
contracted  into  dwelt;  ppr,  dwelling.  [The 
A.  Sax.  dwelian,  to  err,  to  deceive,  seems 
the  immediate  origin,  but  in  sense  divell 
is  more  closely  connected  with  Icel.  dvelia, 
to  hinder,  and,  in  a  neuter  sense,  to  delay; 
Dan.  dvcele,  to  stay,  loiter,  delay,  dwell. 
Comp.  Dwale  and  Dull.  ]  1.  To  abide  as 
a  permanent  resident,  or  to  inhabit  for  a 
time;  to  live  in  a  place;  to  have  a  habitation 
for  some  time  or  permanently. 

God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  Shem.  Gen.  ix.  27. 

2.  To  be  in  any  state  or  condition ;  to  con- 
tinue. 

To  dwell  in  doubtful  joy.  Shak. 

— To  dwell  on  or  tipon,  (a)  to  keep  the  atten- 
tion fixed  on;  to  hang  upon  with  fondness; 
to  regard  with  attention  or  interest. 

They  stand  at  a  distance  diuelliug;  on  his  looks  and 
language,  fixed  in  amazement.  Buckmitister. 

{b)  To  continue  on;  to  occupy  a  long  time 
with;  to  be  tedious  over;  as,  to  dwell  on  a 
subject  in  speaking,  debate,  or  writing; 
to  dwell  on  a  note  in  music. 

I  must  not  diuell  on  that  defeat  of  fame.  Tennyson. 

Syn.  To  inhabit,  live,  reside,  sojourn,  con- 
tinue, stay,  rest,  remain. 
D'Well  t  (dwel),  )!.^.  1.  To  inhabit.  'We  who 
dwell  this  wild.'  Milton. — 2.  To  place  as  an 
inhabitant;  to  plant 

The  promise  of  the  Father,  who  shall  diL'ell 
His  Spirit  within  them.  Milton. 

D'weller  (dwel'er),  n.  An  inhabitant;  a  re- 
sident of  some  continuance  in  a  place. 

D'Welling  (dwel'ing),  n.  1.  Habitation; 
place  of  residence;  abode. 

Hazor  shall  be  a  dwelling  for  dragons.  Jer.  xlix.  33. 

2.  Continuance;  residence;  state  of  life. 
Thy  dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

Dan.  iv.  32. 

3.  t  Delay.  Chaucer. 

D'welling-house  (dwel'ing-hous),  n.  A  house 
intended  to  be  occupied  as  a  residence,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  place  of  business, 
office,  or  other  building. 

D'Welling-place  (dwel'ing-plas),  n.  The 
place  of  residence. 

D'welt  (dwelt),  pp.  of  dwell. 

D'Windle  (dwin'dl),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  dwindled; 
ppr.  dwindling.  [Freq.  from  dwine  (which 
see).]  1.  To  diminish;,  to  become  less;  to 
shrink;  to  waste  or  consume  away;  as,  the 
body  dwindles  by  pining  or  consumption;  an 
estate  divindles  by  waste,  by  want  of  indus- 
try or  economy;  an  object  divindles  in  size 
as  it  recedes  from  view;  an  arifly  divindles 
by  death  or  desertion. 

Proper  names. when  familiarized  in  B.ng\ish,dwlndle 
to  monosyllables.  Addison. 

2.  To  degenerate;  to  sink;  to  fall  away. 

Religious  societies  may  dwindle  into  factious  clubs. 

Swi/t. 

D'Windle  (dwin'dl),  v.t.  1.  To  make  less;  to 
bring  low. — 2.  To  break;  to  disperse. 

Under  Greenvil.  there  were  only  five  hundred  foot, 
and  three  hundred  horse,  left;  the  rest  were  dwindled 
aw.ay.  Clarendon. 

D'Windle  (dwin'dl),  71,  The  process  of  dwin- 
dling; gradual  declination  to  insignificance; 
degeneracy;  decline,  '  The  dici/idZe  of  pos- 
terity.' Johnson. 

D'windled  (dwin'dld),  a.  Shrunk;  diminished 
in  size.  'Filling  out  the  leanness  of  their 
dwindled  legs.'   Jer.  Taylor. 


ch,  cftain;     ch.  Sc.  locA;     g,  30;  j,job; 


ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  then;  th,  ttin; 


w,  tuig;  ■n-h,  whig;   zh,  azure. — See  KEY. 
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Dwine  (dwin),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  dwtnan,  to  pine, 
towasteaway.  Cog.  D.  dwijneii,Jj.G.  dwinen, 
Icel.  dvina,  to  cease,  to  dwindle;  Dan.  toine, 
to  pine,  to  wliine.]  To  pine  away,  to  de- 
cline, especially  by  sickness;  to  fade:  applied 
to  nature;  to  decline  in  whatever  respect. 
[Old  and  provincial  English  and  Scotch.  ] 

Still  as  he  sickened,  seemed  tlie  doves,  too,  dwiii- 
ing.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Menteatlt. 

Dyad  (di'ad),  n,  [Gr.  dyas,  dyados,  the  num- 
ber two.]  1.  Two  units  treated  as  one;  a 
pair;  a  couple. 

A  point  answers  to  a  monad,  and  a  line  to  a  dyad, 
and  a  superficies  to  a  triad.  Ctidworth. 

2.  In  chem.  an  elementary  substance,  each 
atom  of  which,  in  combining  with  other 
bodies,  is  equivalent  to  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen. 

Dyadic  (di-ad'ik).  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  number  two,  or  to  a  dyad;  consisting 
of  two  parts  or  elements. — Dyadic  arith- 
metic, a  system  of  arithmetic,  in  whicli  only 
two  significant  figures,  1  and  0,  are  used,  so 
that  2  is  represented  by  10;  3,  by  11;  4,  by 
100;  9,  by  1001. 

Dyaus  (dyous),  n.  In  Hind.  myth,  one  of  the 
elemental  divinities  of  the  Vedas,  the  god  of 
the  bright  sky.his  namebeing  connected  with 
that  of  the  Greek  Zeus  through  the  root  dyu, 
to  shine,  and  tlie  Latin  Jupiter,  which  is 
merely  Dyaas  pUcr  or  Zeus  pater,  father 
Dyaus  or  Zeus.  He  was  especially  the  rain- 
god,  or  rather  primarily  the  sky  from  which 
rain  falls.  He  finally  gave  place  to  his  sou 
Indra.    See  Deity. 

Dye(di),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  dyed;px>T.  dyeing.  [A. 
Sax.  dedgan,  deOgian,  from  dc&g,  dye,  colour. 
The  primary  meaning  of  the  root  seems 
to  be  to  soak,  to  steep,  to  wet.  Probably 
akin  to  L.  tingo;  Gr.  tenggo,  to  wet,  moisten; 
deuo,  to  water,  wet,  soak,  and  also,  to  dye,  to 
colour.]  To  stain;  to  colom"  to  give  a  new 
and  permanent  colour  to:  applied  particu- 
larly to  cloth  or  the  materials  of  cloth,  as 
wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  linen;  also  to  hair, 
skins,  &c.  The  great  diversity  of  tint  wliich 
is  obtained  in  dyeing  is  the  result  of  the 
combination  of  two  or  more  simple  colour- 
ing substances  with  one  another,  or  with 
certain  chemical  reagents. — Dyeing  scarlet.^ 
drinking  deep;  drinking  till  the  face  becomes 
scarlet. 

They  call  drinking  deep,  dyeing  scarlet,  Shak. 

I  cannot  rest 
Until  the  white  rose,  that  I  wear,  be  dyed 
Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry's  heart. 

Shak. 

Dye  (di),  n.  A  colouring  liquor;  colour; 
stain;  tinge. 

Dyet  (di),  v.i.    To  die.  Spenser. 

Dyet  (di),  n.  Lot;  chance;  hazard.  'Such 
is  the  rf.i/e  of  war.'  Spenser. 

Dye-hOlise  (di'hous),  n.  A  building  in 
which  dyeing  is  carried  on. 

Dyer  (di'er),  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
dye  cloth  and  the  like. 

Dyer's-moss  (di'6rz-mos),  n.  A  lichen, 
Roccella  tinctoria.  Called  also  Orchil  or 
Archil.    See  ARCHIL. 

Dyer'S-'Weed  (di'erz-wed),  n.  Reseda  Lute- 
ola,  a  native  plant  of  the  same  genus  as  the 
sweet-scented  mignonette,  otherwise  called 
Tellow-ioeed,  Weld,  or  Woad,  nat.  order  Eese- 
dacea;.  This  plant  grows  in  waste  ground; 
it  affords  a  beautiful  yellow  dye,  and  is  cul- 
tivated for  that  purpose. — Dyer's  green- 
weed  is  Genista  tinctoria. 

Dyester  (di'ster),  )t.   A  dyer.  [Scotch.] 

Dye-stufT  (di'stuf),  n.  Materials  used  in 
dyeing. 

Dye-'wood  (di'wild),  n.  A  general  name  for 
any  wood  froni  which  dye  is  extracted. 

Dye-work  (di'werk),  n.  An  establisliment 
in  whicli  dyeing  is  carried  on. 

Dyhn  (dm),  v.  t.  In  mining,  to  dig  away  a 
portion  of  a  rock  that  a  blast  may  be  more 
ettioient;  otherwise  called  to  Mdk. 

Dying  (di'ing),  a.  1.  Mortal;  destined  to 
death ;  perishable;  asxlying  bodies. — 2.  Given, 
uttered,  or  manifested  just  before  death;  as, 
dying  words;  a  dying  request;  dying  love. 

I  do  prophesy  the  election  lights 

On  Fortinbras,  he  has  my  dying  voice.  Shak. 

3.  Supporting  a  dying  person ;  as,  a  dying 
bed.— 4.  Pertaining  to  or  associated  with 
death;  as,  a  dying  hoiii'.— 5.  Dramng  to  a 
close;  fading  away;  as,  the  dyiivj  year. 

That  strain  again  1  it  had  a  dying  fall.  Shak, 

— Dying  declaration,  in  law,  a  declaration 
made  by  a  person  on  his  death-bed.  Such 
declarations  are  admitted  as  evidence  where 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  deceased  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  recovery. 


Dying  (di'ing),  n.  The  act  of  expiring;  loss 
of  life;  death. 

Always  bearing  about  in  the  body      dying  oi 
Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made 
manifest  in  our  body.  2  Cor.  iv.  10. 

Dyingly  (di'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  expiring 
manner. 

Dyingness  (di'ing-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
dying;  Iience,  astate  simulating  the  apijroach 
of  deatli,  real  or  affected;  affected  languor 
or  faintness;  languishment. 

Tenderness  becomes  me  best,  a  sort  dyiitgness; 
you  see  that  picture,  Foible, — a  swimmingness  in  the 
eyes.  Congreve. 

Dyke,     and  v.    Same  as  Dilte. 

Dynactinometer  (di-nak'tin-om"et-6r),  n. 
[Gr.  dynainis,  strength,  aktis,  ahtinos,  a  ray, 
and  metron,  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  intensity  of  actinic  power,  or 
for  comparing  the  quickness  of  lenses. 

Dynam  (di'nam),  n.  A  term  proposed  to  ex- 
press a  unit  of  work  equal  to  a  weight  of 
1  lb.  raised  tlirough  1  foot  in  a  second ;  a 
foot-pnund.  The  term  was  first  introduced 
by  Frencli  writers,  wlio  called  the  effect  of  a 
cubic  metre  of  water  raised  through  1  metre 
a  dynamie  or  dyname.  If  tlie  quantity  of 
work  commonly  called  a  horse-power  be 
estimated  at  33,000  lbs.  raised  through  1  foot 
in  a  minute,  that  unit  will  be  equivalent  to 
650  dyaa  ms. 

Dynameter  (di-nam'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  dynamis, 
sticngtli,  and  mctreo,  to  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  determining  the  magnifying 
power  of  telescopes.  It  consists  of  a  small 
tube  with  a  transparent  plate,  exactly 
divided,  which  is  fixed  to  the  tube  of  a  tele- 
scope, in  order  to  measure  exactly  the  dia- 
meter (if  tlie  ilistinct  image  of  the  eye-glass. 

Dynametrio,Dynanietrical(di-na-met'rik, 
di-na-met'rik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  dyna- 
meter. 

Dynamic,  Dynamical  (di-nam'ik,  di-nam'- 
ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  dynamis,  power.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  strength,  power,  or  force;  relat- 
ing to  dynamics. 

Science,  as  well  as  history,  has  its  past  to  show — 
a  past,  indeed,  much  larger,  but  its  immensity  is 
dynamic  not  divine.  y.  Mariinean. 

2.  Relating  to  the  effects  of  the  forces  or 
moving  agencies  in  nature;  as,  dynamical 
geology.  —  Dynamical  electricity,  current 
electricity.  See  Galvanlsji.  —  Dynamic 
theory,  a  theory  by  which  Kant  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  nature  of  matter  or  the  mode 
of  its  formation.  According  to  this  theory, 
all  matter  was  originated  by  two  antagon- 
istic and  mutually  counteracting  principles 
called  altractiiin  and  repulsion,  all  the  pre- 
dicates i<i  wliieh  are  lefened  to  motion. 

Dynamically  (di-nam'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
dynamical  manner. 

Dynamics  (di-nam'iks),  n.  [Gr.  dynamis, 
force  or  power.]  1.  The  science  which  in- 
vestigates the  action  of  force.  Force,  when 
it  acts  on  matter,  is  recognized  as  acting  in 
two  ways:  first,  so  as  to  compel  rest,  or  to 
prevent  change  of  motion;  and,  secondly, 
so  as  to  cause  or  to  change  motion.  Hence 
the  science  of  dynamics  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  to  which  the  names  statics  and 
kinetics  are  respectively  given.  In  popular 
usage,  however,  it  has  been  customary  to 
give  to  the  science  of  force  the  name  me- 
chanics, in  which  case  the  branch  which 
treats  of  force  applied  so  as  to  compel  rest 
or  prevent  change  of  motion  is  called  statics, 
while  that  which  considers  force  applied  so 
as  to  cause  or  change  motion  is  called 
dynamics.  — 2.  The  moving  moral,  as  well  as 
pliysical,  forces  of  any  kind,  or  the  laws 
wliich  relate  to  them. 

The  empirical  laws  of  society  are  of  two  kinds ; 
some  are  uniformities  of  coexistence,  some  of  succes- 
sion. According  as  the  science  is  occupied  in  ascer- 
taining and  verifying  the  former  sort  of  uniformities 
or  the  latter,  M.  Comte  gives  it  the  title  of  Social 
Statics  or  of  Social  Dynamics.  y.  S.  Mill. 

3.  In  music,  that  department  of  musical 
science  which  relates  to  or  treats  of  the 
force  of  musical  sounds.  Goodrich. — Geolo- 
gical dy}iamics,th3.t  branch  of  geology  which 
treats  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  operation 
of  all  kinds  of  physical  agents  that  have  at 
any  time,  and  in  any  manner,  affected  the 
surface  and  interior  of  the  earth. 

Dynamism  (di'nam-izm),  n.  The  doctrine 
of  Leibnitz,  that  all  substance  involves 
force. 

Dynamite  (di'nam-it),  m.  [Gr.  dynamis, 
strength.  ]  An  explosive  substance  consist- 
ing of  a  siliceous  earth  from  Oberlohe  in 
Hanover  impregnated  with  nitro-glycerine. 
The  object  of  the  mixture  is  to  diminish  the 
susceptibility  of  nitro-glycerine  to  slight 


shock,  and  so  to  facilitate  its  carriage 
without  destroying  its  explosive  force.  The 
disruptive  force  of  dynamite  is  estimated  at 
aljout  eight  times  that  of  gunpowder.  Some- 
times charcoal,  sand,  and  saw-dust  have  been 
employed  as  substitutes  for  the  siliceous 
earth. 

Dynamometer,  Dynometer  (di-na-mom'- 
et-er,  di-nom'et-er),  n.  [See  Dynameter.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  force  or  power, 
especially  that  of  men,  animals,  machines,  the 
strength  of  materials,  &c.  When  the  pull 
upon  a  drauglit  implement,  as  a  plough,  is 
the  point  to  be  determined,  the  dynamo- 
meter is  made  a  link  in  tlie  tlraught  chain, 
and  then  subjected  to  tlie  tension  which  it  is 
desired  to  ascertain.  In  sucli  cases  tlie  in- 
strument used  is  simply  a  spring;  and  by 
the  amount  of  extension  or  collapse  which 
it  suffers  the  intensity  of  the  strain  which  it 
has  undergone  is  indicated.  One  of  the 
most  common  dynamometers  of  this  kind  is 
formed  of  an  elliptical  spring,  which  in  pro- 
portion to  the  longitudinal  extension  suf- 
fered when  in  use  experiences  a  lateral 
collapse  the  measure  of  which  indicates  the 
amount  of  strain  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected. In  Clyburns  dynamometer  the 
strain  is  indicated  by  the  compression  of  a 
spiral  spring  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case, 
the  extent  of  the  strain  being  sho^vn  by  an 
index  moving  along  a  scale  on  the  outside 
of  tlie  instrument. 

Dynamometric,  Dynamometrical  (di'na- 
nio-met"rik,  di'na-mo-met"rik-al),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  dynamometer,  or  to  the 
measure  of  force. 

Dynast  (di'nast),  n.  [See  Dynasty.  ]  1.  A 
ruler;  a  governor;  a  prince.  '  The  ancient 
family  of  Des  Ewes,  dyiiasts  or  lords  of .  .  . 
Kessell.'  A.  Wood. — 2.  A  dynasty;  a  gov- 
ernment. 

Dynastat  (di-nas'ta),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  dy- 
nastes,  a  lord.]  A  tyrant.  '  Dynastas  or 
proud  monarchs.'  Milton. 

Dynastic  (di-nast'ik),  a.  [Gr.  dynastihos, 
horn  dynastes.  See  DYNASTY.]  Relating  to 
a  dynasty  or  line  of  kings. 

Dynastidse(di-nas'ti-de),  ?!.33Z.  [Gr.  dynastes, 
a  master,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  family 
of  lamellicorn  beetles,  comprising  several 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  size,  strength, 
and  formidable  appearance.  They  chiefly 
inhabit  the  tropical  regions,  excavating 
burrows  in  the  earth.  The  elephant-beetle, 
hercules-beetle,  and  atlas-beetle  are  species. 

Dynastidan  (di-nas'ti-dan),  n.  One  of  the 
Ijynastid:e  (which  see). 

Dynasty  (din'as-ti),  n.  [Gr.  dynasteia,  power, 
sovereignty,  from  dynastes,  a  lord  or  chief, 
from  dynamai,  to  be  able  or  strong,  to  pre- 
vail.] 1.  Government ;  sovereignty. — 2.  A 
race  or  succession  of  rulers  of  the  same  line 
or  family,  who  govern  a  particular  country; 
the  period  during  whicli  they  rule ;  as,  the 
successive  dynasties  of  Egypt  or  Persia. 
Raleigh;  Macaulay. 

At  some  time  or  other  to  be  sure  all  the  beginners 
of  dynasties  were  chosen  by  those  who  called  them 
to  govern.  Burke. 

Dyne  ( din ),  n.  [  Gr.  dynamis,  power.  ]  In 
physics,  a  unit  of  force,  being  that  force 
which,  acting  on  a  gramme  for  one  second, 
generates  a  velocity  of  a  centimetre  per 
second. 

Dys-  (dis).  An  inseparable  Greek  prefix 
signifying  ill  or  evil,  bad,  hard,  difficult. 

Dyssesthesia  (dis-es-tlie'si-a),  n.  [Gr.  dys, 
with  difficulty,  aisthesis,  perception,  from 
aisthanomai,  to  perceive.]  In  pathol.  im- 
paired feeling;  insensibility. 

Dyschroa  (dis'kro-a),  n.  [Gr.  dys,  and  chroa, 
colour.  ]  A  discolom'ed  state  of  the  skin. 

Dysclasite  (dis'kla-sit),  n.  [Gr.  dys,  with 
ditficulty,  and  klao,  to  lireak.]  In  mineral. 
a  mineral,  usually  fibrous,  of  a  white  or  yel- 
lowisli  colour  and  somewhat  pearly  lustre, 
consisting  chiefly  of  silicate  of  lime. 

Dyscrasia,  Dyscrasy  (dis-kra'si-a,  dis'kra- 
si),  n.  [Gr.  dyskrasia — dys,  evil,  and  krasis, 
habit.]  In  mcd.  a  bad  haljit  of  body. 

Dysenteric,  Dysenterical  (dis-en-te'rik, 
dis-en-te'rik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  dysen- 
tery; accompanied  with  dysentery;  proceed- 
ing from  dysentery.— 2.  Afflicted  with  dysen- 
tery; as,  a  dysenteric  patient. 

Dysenterious  (dis-en-te'ri-us),  a.  Afflicted 
with  dysentery;  dysenteric.  [Rare.] 

AH  will  be  but  as  delicate  meats  dressed  for  a 
dysenterious  person,  that  can  relish  nothing. 

Gataker. 

Dysentery  (dis'en-te-ri),  n.  [L.  dysenteric; 
Gr.  dysenteria  —  dys,  bad,  and  entera,  in- 
testines. ]  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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trane  of  the  large  intestine,  accompanied 
generally  with  fever,  evacuations  of  l.ilood 
and  mucus  or  other  morbid  matter,  griping 
of  the  bowels,  and  tenesmus. 
Dyslogistic  (dis-16-jist'ik),  a.  [Formed  on 
the  model  of  eulogistic,  from  Gr.  eulogia, 
well-speaking,  tiie  prefix  dys  signifying  ill, 
and  the  word  having  therefore  the  opposite 
signification  of  eulogistic]  Conveying  cen- 
sure, disapproval,  or  opprobrium  ;  censori- 
ous; opprobrious. 

Applying  to  each  other  what  Bentham  would  have 
called  the  dyslogistic  names  of  the  day.  Anarchist, 
Destructive,  and  the  like.  Finlay. 

Dyslogistically  (dis-Io-jist'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  dyslogistic  manner ;  so  as  to  convey  cen- 
sure or  disapproval. 

Accordingly  he  (Kant)  is  set  down  as  a  '  Transcen- 
dentalist,'  and  all  the  loose  connotation  of  that  term, 
as  it  is  now  dyslogistically  employed  among  us,  is 
thought  to  be  applicable  to  him. 

T.  H.  Gi-een  (in  Academy). 

Dysnomy  (dis'no-mi),  n.  [Gr.  dys,  ill,  and 
nomas,  rule.]  Bad  legislation;  the  enactment 
of  bad  laws. 

Dysodile  (dis'6-dil),  n.  [Gr.  dysodes,  fetid— 
dys,  bad,  and  ozo,  to  smell.]  A  species  of 
coal,  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  gray  colour, 
in  masses  composed  of  tliin  layers,  which, 
when  burning,  emits  a  very  fetid  odour. 

Dysopsy  (dis-op'si),  n.  [Gr.  dys,  ill,  and  ops, 
the  eye,  from  op,  root  of  obs.  optomai,  to 
see.]   Dimness  of  sight. 

Dysorexia,  Dysorexy  (dis-o-rek'si-a,  dis'o- 
rek-si),  n.  [Gr.  dys,  bad,  and  orexis,  appe- 
tite.] A  bad  or  depraved  appetite ;  a  want 
of  appetite. 

Dyspepsia,  Dyspepsy  (dis-pep'si-a,  dis- 
pep'si),  n.  [Gr.  dyspepsia — dys,  bad,  and 
pepto,  to  concoct,  to  digest.]  Bad  digestion; 
indigestion,  or  difficulty  of  digestion;  a  state 
of  the  stomach  in  which  its  functions  are 
disturbed,  without  the  presence  of  other 
diseases,  or  when,  if  they  are  present,  they 
are  but  of  minor  importance.  The  chief 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are  loss  of  appetite, 
nausea,  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  heartburn, 


acrid  or  fetid  eructations,  and  sense  of  flut- 
tering at  the  pit  of  the  stomacli. 
Dyspeptic  (dis-pep'tili),  n.  A  person  afflicted 
with  dyspepsy. 

Dyspeptic,  Dyspeptical  (dis-pep'tik,  dis- 
pep'tik-al),  a.  1.  Afllicted  with  bad  diges- 
tion;  as,  a  dyspeptic  person.— 2.  Pertaining 
to  or  consisting  in  dyspepsy;  as,  a  dyspeptic 
complaint. 

Dysphagia,  Dysphagy  ( dis-fa'ji-a,  dis'fa- 
ji),  n.  [Gr.  dys,  ill,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  Diffi- 
culty of  swallowing. 

Dysplionia,  Dysphony  ( dis-f o'ni-a,  dis'fo- 
ni),  n.  [Gr.  dysphonia—dys,  bad,  hard,  and 
phone,  voice.]  A  difficulty  of  speaking  oc- 
casioned by  an  ill  disposition  of  the  organs 
of  speech. 

Dysphoria  (dis-fo'ri-a),  n.  [Gr.  dys,  ill,  and 
phored,  to  bear,  from  phero,  to  bear.]  Im- 
patience under  affliction. 

Dyspnoea  (disp-ne'a),  n.  [Gr.  dyspnoia  — 
dys,  ill,  and pneo,  to  breathe.]  A  difficulty 
of  breatliing. 

Dyspnoic  (disp-no'ik),  a.  [Gr.  dyspnoikos, 
short  of  breath.  See  Dyspn(BA.]  In  med. 
affected  with  or  resulting  from  dyspncea. 

Dysteleology  (dis'te-le-ol"o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  dys, 
bad,  telos,  teleos,  purpose,  end,  and  logos, 
discourse.]  A  word  invented  by  Professor 
Haeckel  of  Jena  for  that  branch  of  physi- 
ology which  treats  of  tlie  '  purposelessness ' 
observable  in  living  organisms,  such  as  the 
multitudinous  cases  of  rudimentary  and  ap- 
parently useless  structures. 

Dysthetic  (dis-thet'ik),  a.  Relating  to  a  non- 
febrile  morbid  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  or 
to  a  bad  habit  of  the  body,  dependent  mainly 
upon  the  state  of  the  circulating  system. 

Dysthymic  (dis-thim'ik),  a.  [Gr.  dysthymi- 
kos,  melancholy.]  In  med.  affected  with 
despondency;  depressed  in  spirits;  dejected. 

Dystome  (dis'tom),  a.    Same  as  Dystomic. 

Dystomic,  Dystomous  (dis-tom'ik,  dis'tom- 
us),  a.  [Gr.  dys,  ill,  bad,  and  tome,  a  sec- 
tion, from  temno,  to  cut.]  In  mineral,  hav- 
ing an  imperfect  fracture  or  cleavage. 

Dysuria  (dis-ii'ri-a),  n.    Same  as  Dysury. 


Dysuric  (dis-u'rilc),  a.  Pertaining  to  dysury. 

Dysury  (dis'u-ri),  n.  [Gr.  dysouria — dys,  ill, 
and  oiiron,  urine.]  Difficulty  in  discharg- 
ing the  urine,  attended  with  pain  and  a  sen- 
sation of  heat. 

Dytiscid»  (di-tis'si-de),  n.  pi.  [Dytiseus 
(which  see),  and  Gr.  eidos,  likeness.  ]  A  large 
family  of  pentamerous  coleopterous  insects, 
of  which  the  genus  Dytiseus  (water-beetle) 
is  the  type.  They  are  everywhere  found  in 
fresh-water,  and  are  almost  all  oval  and 
flattened  in  form,  with  oar-shaped  hind- 
legs. 

Dytiseus,  Dyticus  (di-tis'kus,  di'ti-kus),  n. 
[Gr.  dytilcos,  fond  of  diving,  from  dyo,  to 
enter,  plunge.  Dytiseus,  though  common,  is 
wrong.  ]  The  water-beetle,  a  genus  of  coleop- 
terous, carnivorous  insects,  consisting  of 
several  species  found  in  stagnant  water. 

Dyvour  (di'viir),  n.  [Fr.  devoir, '  the  judicial 
sense  of  which,'  says  Cotgrave,  'is  the  act 
of  submission  and  acknowledgment  of  duty 
unto  a  landlord,  expressed  by  the  tenant's 
mouth,  hands,  and  oath  of  fealty.'  See 
Detoik.]  In  old  Scots  law,  a  bankrupt  who 
has  made  a  eessio  bonormn  to  his  creditors. 

Dzeren,  Dzeron  (dze'ren,  dze'ron),  n.  The 
Chinese  antelope,  a  remarkably  swift  spe- 
cies of  antelope  {Procapra  yuttiirosa),  inhab- 
iting the  dry  arid  deserts  of  Central  Asia, 
Thibet,  China,  and  Southern  Siberia.  It  is 
nearly  4J  feet  in  length,  and  2i  high  at  the 
shoulder.  When  alarmed  it  "clears  20  to 
25  feet  at  one  bound. 

Dziggetai  (dzig'ge-ta),  n.  The  wild  ass  of 
Asia  (Equus  hemioims),  whose  habits  are  so 
graphically  recorded  in  the  book  of  Job,  and 
believed  to  be  the  hemionos  of  Herodotus 
and  Pliny.  It  is  intermediate  in  appear- 
ance and  character  between  the  horse  and 
ass  (hence  the  specific  name  heniionus, half- 
ass),  the  males  especially  being  flue  animals, 
standing  as  much  as  14  hands  high.  It 
lives  in  small  herds,  and  is  an  inliabitant 
of  the  sandy  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  16,000 
feet  above  sea-level.  Called  also  Kiang, 
Koulan,  and  Khtir  or  Goor. 


E. 


E,  the  second  vowel  and  the  fifth  letter  of 
the  English  alphabet.  It  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  English  words  than  any  other 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  this  frequency  being 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  e  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  older  (Anglo-Saxon)  vowel 
endings  a,  o,  and  u.  Its  long  or  natural 
sound  in  English  coincides  with  the  sound 
of  i  in  the  Italian  and  French  languages,  as 
in  here,  mere,  me.  It  has  also  another  prin- 
cipal sound,  a  short  one,  heard  in  met,  men. 
It  has  besides  a  sound  like  a  in  name,  as  in 
there,  where,  &c.,  and  the  obscure  sound 
which  is  heard  in  her.  As  a  final  letter  it 
is  generally  silent;  but  it  serves  to  lengthen 
the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel,  or  at  least 
to  indicate  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  to 
have  its  long  sound,  as  in  mane,  cane,  plume, 
which,  without  the  final  e,  would  be  pro- 
nounced man,  can,  jyhom.  After  c  and  g  the 
final  e  serves  to  indicate  that  these  letters 
are  to  have  their  soft  sounds,  c  being  pro- 
nounced as  s,  and  g  a.sj.  Thus  without  tlie 
final  e  in  mace  (mas)  this  word  would  be 
pronounced  mac  (mak),  and  rage  (raj)  would 
be  pronounced  rag.  When  two  e's  come 
together  the  sound  is  generally  the  same  as 
that  of  the  single  e  long,  as  in  deem,  esteem, 
need  (comp.  however  pre-exist,  &c.);  and 
when  it  occurs  with  a  and  i,  as  in7nean,hear, 
siege,  deceive,  it  often  has  the  same  sound. 
Such  a  combination,  when  only  one  vowel 
sound  is  heard,  is  called  a  digraph.  In  these 
combinations  the  sound  is  usually  that  of  e 
long,but  sometimes  it  is  the  short  sound  of  e, 
as  in  lead  (pronounced  led),  a  metal,  read 
(pronounced  red),  pret.  of  read,  and  some- 
times the  bOund  of  a  long,  as  in  reign,  feign. 
Irregularities  of  this  kind  are  not  reducible 
to  rules.  See  also  under  A. — As  a  numeral, 
E  stands  for  2.50.— In  the  calendar  it  is  the 
fifth  of  the  Dominical  letters. — As  an  abbre- 
viation it  stands  for  East,  as  in  charts ;  E. 
by  S. ,  east  by  south ;  in  the  abbreviative 
combination  e.g.,  for  exempli  gratia,  for 
example;  and  in  i.e.,  for  id  est,  that  is.— E, 
in  music,  is  the  third  note  or  degree  of  the 


diatonic  scale,  answering  to  the  mi  of  the 
Italians  and  French.  Also,  the  key  having 
four  sharps  in  its  signature ;  and  the  key- 
note of  the  church  mode  called  Phrygian. 

E-.  A  prefix,  the  same  as  ex,  signifying  from 
or  out  of,  and  in  many  words  having  a  priva- 
tive meaning.    See  Ex. 

Each  (ech),  distrib.  a.  pron. ,  used  either  with 
or  witliout  a  noun.  [O.E.  eche,  ech,  ych,uch, 
elch,  elc,  ilk  (everilkon,  everyone);  Sc.  ilk, 
ilka ;  A.  Sax.  celc,  from  d  =  aye,  ever,  and 
Uc,  like;  similar  to  D.  and  E.G.  elk,  G.  jeg- 
lich.  Comp.  such  and  which.]  Every  one 
of  any  number  separately  considered  or 
treated;  as,  the  emperor  distributed  to  each 
soldier  in  his  army  a  liberal  donative.  It 
is  used  either  with  or  without  a  following 
noun.  'In  each  cheek  ...  a  pretty  dimple.' 
Shak.  'Each  leaning  on  their  elbows.'  Shak. 
'Wandering  each  his  several  way.'  Milton. 

To  all  of  them  he  gave  each  man  changes  of  rai- 
ment. Gen.  xlv.  22. 

And  the  princes  of  Israel,  being  twelve  men  ;  each 
one  was  for  the  house  of  his  fathers.       Num.  i.  44. 

Simeon  and  Levi  .  .  .  took  each  man  his  sword. 

Gen.  xxxiv.  25. 

To  each  corresponds  other;  as,  let  each 
esteem  other  better  than  himself;  as,  it  is 
our  duty  to  assist  each  other;  that  is,  it  is 
our  duty  to  assist,  each  to  assist  the  other. 
'  Wink  each  at  other.'  Shak. 
Eachwheret  (ech'whar),  adv.  Everywhere. 
SjJenser. 

Ead,  Ed.  An  element  in  Anglo-Saxon  names, 
signifying  happy,  fortunate,  as  in  i?(Zward, 
happy  preserver;  Edwin,  happy  conqueror. 

Eadish,  n.   See  Eddish. 

Eager (e'ger),a.  [0.  E. ejfre ,0.  Fr. eigre,'Mod.  Fr. 
aigre,  eager,  sharp,  biting;  L.  acer,  sharp, 
from  root  ac  or  ak,  which  appears  in  acute, 
acid,  acrid,  &c. ;  Gr.  ake,  a  point.  ]  1. 1  Sharp; 
sour;  acid. 

It  doth  posset 
And  curd  like  eager  droppings  into  milk.  Shak. 

2.  Excited  by  ardent  desire  in  the  pursuit 
of  any  object;  ardent  to  pursue,  perform, 
or  obtain;  infiamed  by  desire;  ardently  wish- 
ing or  longing ;  as,  tiie  soldiers  were  eager 


to  engage  the  enemy ;  men  are  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth. — 3.  Ardent;  vehement; 
impetuous  ;  as,  eager  spirits ;  eager  zeal ; 
eager  clamours.  —  4.  Sharp ;  keen ;  biting  ; 
severe.  '  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.' 
Shak.—5.\  Brittle;  inflexible;  not  ductile. 

Gold  will  be  sometimes  so  eager  .  .  ,  that  it  will 
as  little  endure  the  hammer  as  glass.  Locke. 

Syn.  Ardent,  vehement,  enthusiastic,  im- 
petuous, fervent,  fervid,  zealous,  earnest, 
forward. 

Eager,  n.  See  Eagre. 

Eagerly  (e'gfer-li),  adn.  1.  In  an  eager 
manner ;  with  ardour;  ardently;  earnestly; 
warmly;  with  prompt  zeal;  as,  he  eagerly 
flew  to  the  assistance  of  his  friend. 

To  the  holy  war  how  fast  and  eagerly  did  men  go ! 

SoiUh. 

2.  With  sharpness  of  temperature;  keenly; 
sharply. 

Abundance  of  rain  froze  so  eagerly  as  it  fell,  that 
it  seemed  the  depth  of  winter  had  of  a  sudden  been 
come  in.  Knolles. 

Eagerness  (e'ger-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  eager;  ardent  desire  after 
anything ;  ardour ;  zeal ;  fervour;  as,  men 
pursue  honour  with  eagerness. 

The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after 
knowledge,  if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  an  hin- 
derance  to  it.  *  Locke. 

2.  t  Tartness;  sourness. — Eagerness,  Earnest- 
ness, Avidity.  Eagerness  springs  from  an 
intense  desire  for  tlie  gratification  of  a 
strong  emotion  or  passion,  and  tends  to 
produce  corresponding  keenness  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  object.  Strictly,  the  term  de- 
signs the  feeling  only,  and  although  strongly 
stimulating  to,  eagerness  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve,  action.  Earnestness  is  a 
more  sober  feeling,  proceeding  from  rea- 
son, conviction  of  duty,  or  the  less  violent 
emotions.  It  has  a  special  reference  to 
effort,  and  does  not  necessarily  imply  desire 
for  the  attainment  of  an  object.  Thus  we 
make  earnest  inquiries  after  the  health  of  a 
friend,  but  eager  inquiries  after  a  person  of 
whom  we  are  in  keen  chase.  Earnestness 
implies  solidity,  sincerity,  and  energy,  and 
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conviction  of  tlie  laudalileness  of  tlie  object. 
Neither  a  flighty  person,  a  hypocrite,  nor  a 
sluggard  can  be  earnest  in  religion.  Earnest- 
ness is  tlie  more  general  term,  and  affects  a 
person's  whole  character;  eagerness  is  a  spe- 
cific feeling.  An  earnest  man  is  earnest  as 
regards  all  that  he  undertakes,  but  a  man 
is  eager  only  after  what  excites  a  specific 
desire.  Avidity  has  regard  to  acquisition, 
either  with  the  view  of  aggrandizing  one's 
self  or  satisfying  a  natural  craving.  We  eat, 
drink,  or  acqiiire  learning  with  avidity,  but 
the  young  soldier  rushes  to  the  figlit  with 
eagerness. — Syn.  Ardour,  zeal,  vehemence, 
impetuosity,  enthusiasm,  heartiness,  ear- 
nestness, fervour,  avidity,  greediness. 
Eagle  (e'gl),  n.  [Fr.  aigle,  Pr.  aigla,  L.  aquila, 
an  eagle,  fem,  of  the  rare  adj.  aguitos,  dark- 
coloured,  swarthy.  ]  1.  Aquila,  a  genus  of  rap- 
torial birds,  sub-family  Aquilinfe,  compris- 
ing the  largest  and  most  powerful  members 
of  the  family  FalconidoD,  distinguished  from 
the  falcons  by  the  upper  mandible  being 
decurved  from  the  end  of  the  cere  and  not 
from  the  Ijase,  and  tlie  lip  being  destitute 
of  teeth.  The  tongue  is  bifid,  the  wings 
long  and  usually  pointed,  legs  robust,  claws 
curved,  sharp  and  strong,  and  the  tarsi  fea- 
thered to  the  very  base  of  the  talons,by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  ernes  or  sea- 
eagles.  There  are  numei'ous  species, of  which 
the  noblest  is  the  golden  eagle  (A.  ch>  ysaetos) 


Golden  Eag"le  {Aqiula  chrysuetos). 

of  Europe,  found  still  in  the  more  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Britain.  The  male  is  3  feet, 
and  the  female  3^  feet  long.  It  feeds  chiefly 
on  birds  that  live  near  the  earth,  and  hares, 
rabbits,  lambs,  &c.  Other  species  are  the 
imperial  eagle  (^4.  imperialis),  tlie  spotted 
eagle  {A.  nceoia),  the  Australian  eagle  (A. 
fucosa).  &c.  Tlie  name  eagle  is  applied  to 
other  members  of  the  group,  though  not  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Aquila,  as  the  white- 
tailed  sea-eagle  of  Britain  (Ilaliaetus  albi- 
cilla),  and  the  American  white-headed  sea- 
eagle  (11.  leueocephalus),  the  emblem  of  the 
United  States,  both  of  which  are  really 
ernes,  and  to  the  marsh  eagle,  harpy  eagle, 
eagle-hawk  of  the  genus  Falco,  &c.  From 
its  size,  strength,  rapidity  of  flight,  and 
keenness  of  sight,  the  eagle  has  ever  been 
regarded  as  the  'king'  of  birds.  By  the 
ancients  it  was  called  'the  bird  of  Jove,' 
and  it  was  borne  on  the  Roman  standards. 
Many  modern  nations,  as  France  under  the 
Bonapartes,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  the 
United  States,  &c. ,  have  adopted  it  as  their 
national  emblem.  In  heraldry  it  is  one  of  the 
most  noble  beai'ings  in  coat  armour. — 2.  A 
gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  of  the  value 
of  ten  dollars,  or  forty-two  shillings  sterling. 
3.  A  constellation  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, having  its  right  wing  contiguous  to 
the  equinoctial.  See  Aquila.— 4.  A  read- 
ing-desk in  churches  in  the  form  of  an  eagle 
with  expanded  wings.  '(The  minister)  read 
from  till'  i/iigtr.'  ThacJceray. 
Eagle-eyed  (G'gl-id),  a.  l.  Sharp-sighted  as 
an  eagle;  having  an  acute  sight. — 2.  Discern- 
ing; having  acute  intellectual  vision. 

Inwardly  eagle-eyed  and  perfectly  versed  in  the 
humours  of  his  subjects.  Howell. 

Eagle-flighted  (e'gl-flit-ed),  a.  Flying  like 
an  eagle;  mounting  high. 

Eagle-hawk  (e'gl-hak),  n.  Morphnus,  a 
genus  of  Falconida;,  consisting  of  species  of 
comparatively  small  size,  characterized  by 
having  wings  shorter  than  the  tail,  by  long 
tarsi  and  feeble  claws.  The  species  are 
natives  of  South  America. 

Eagle-owl  (e'gl-oul),  n.  One  of  a  sub-family 
of  owls  (Buboninw),  the  most  remarkaVile 
species  of  which  is  the  Bubo  maximits  (the 
great  homed  owl),  little  inferior  in  size  to 


the  golden  eagle.  It  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Central  Europe.  An  allied 
species,  the  Virginian  horned  owl  (B.  vir- 
ginianus),  is  found  in  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  United  States.  See  Bubo. 
Eagle-ray  (e'gl-ra),  n.  A  large  species  of 
ray  (Myliobatis  aquila),  occasionally  found 
in  the  British  seas. 

Eagle-Sighted  (e'gl-sit-ed),  a.  Having  acute 
.sight. 

Eagless  (e'gl-es),  n.    A  female  or  hen  eagle. 

Eagle-stone  (e'gl-ston),  n.  A  variety 
of  argillaceous  o.xide  of  iron,  occurring  in 
masses  varying  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to 
that  of  a  man's  head.  Their  form  is  spheri- 
cal, oval,  or  nearly  reniform,  or  sometimes 
like  a  parallelopiped  with  rounded  edges 
and  angles.  They  have  a  rough  surface, 
and  are  essentially  composed  of  concentric 
layers.  These  nodules  often  embrace  at  the 
centre  a  kernel  or  nucleus,  sometimes  mov- 
able, and  always  differing  from  the  exterior 
in  colour,  density,  and  fracture.  To  these 
hollow  nodules  the  ancients  gave  the  name 
of  eagle-stones,  from  an  opinion  that  the 
eagle  transported  them  to  her  nest  to  facili- 
tate the  laying  of  her  eggs. 

Eaglet  (e'glet),  n.  A  young  or  a  diminutive 
eagle. 

Eagle-winged  (e'gl-wingd),  a.  Having  the 
wings  of  an  eagle;  swift  as  an  eagle. 

Eagle-wood  (e'gl-wud),  n.  A  highly  fragrant 
wood,  much  esteemed  by  Asiatics  for  burn- 
ing as  incense,  the  product  of  the  Aloexylum 
Agallochurn.  Its  Malayan  name  is  agilla, 
whicli  has  been  corrupted  into  eagle.  See 
Aloexylum. 

Eagre,  Eager  (e'ger),  n.  [A.  Sax.  edgor,  egor, 
the  sea,  water.  Akin  ^gir,  the  Scandi- 
navian god  of  the  sea.]  The  whole  body  of 
spring-tide  water  moving  up  a  river  or  es- 
tuary in  one  wave,  or  in  a  few  successive 
waves,  of  great  height,  and  sometimes  pre- 
senting a  formidable  surge,  as  in  the  Ganges, 
Severn,  Solway,  &c.  Called  otherwise  a 
Bore  (which  see).  Spelled  also  Eger,  Eygre. 

Sea-tempest  is  the  Jotun  Aegir;  .  .  .  and  now  to 
this  day,  on  our  river  Trent,  as  I  hear,  the  Notting- 
ham bargemen,  when  tlie  river  is  in  a  certain  flooded 
state,  call  it  Eager;  they  cry  out, '  Have  a  care;  there 
is  the  Eager  coming.'  Carlyle, 

A  mighty  eygre  raised  his  crest.    Jeait  lugelow, 

Ealder.t       An  elder  or  chief. 
Ealdorman,  Ealderman.  See  Alderman. 
Eame.t  n.   [A.  Sax.  cam;  G.  oheim.'\  Uncle. 
Ean  (en),  v.t.  or  t.    To  bring  forth  young;  to 
yean.   See  Yean. 

Eaning-time  (en'ing-tim),  n.  Time  of 
bringing  forth  young. 

He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes, 

Who  then  conceiving,  did  in  eauing-time 

Fail  particoloured  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 

SItal!. 

Eanlingt  (en'ling),  n.  [O.E.  yean,  a  lamb; 
A.  Sax.  eanian,  to  bring  forth,  as  a  ewe,  and 
ling,  dim.  term.  ]  A  lamb  just  brought  forth. 

All  the  eaytlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied, 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire.  Shak. 

Ear  (er),  n.  [A.  Sax.  eAre — a  widely-spread 
word;  comp.  G.  ohr,  D.  oor,  Icel.  eyn. 


Parts  of  the  Human  Ear. 


C,  Concha,  a.  Helix,  h,  Lobe,  c,  Antihelix.  d,  An- 
titragus.  e.  Tragus.  /,  Crura  of  antihelix. 
g.  Fossa  navicularis.  h.  Fossa  innominata. 
k.  Auditory  opening.  /,  Scala.  7n,  Cochlea. 
7t,  Vestibule,  f,  Semicircular  canals,  p.  Incus 
or  anvil.  q.  Stapes.  r.  Malleus  or  hammer. 
(A  5".  Ossicles  or  small  bones.)  s.  Membrane  of 
the  tympanum  or  drum. 

Dan.  ore,  L.  auris,  0.  L.  ausis,  Gr.  ous,  Lith. 
axisis,  ear.]  1.  The  organ  of  hearing,  con- 
tained partly  in  the  substance  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  partly  projecting  externally 
behind  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  man 
and  higher  animals  the  ear  is  composed  of 
the  external  ear,  which  is  a  cartilaginous 
funnel  for  collecting  the  sound  waves  and 
directing  them  inwards ;  of  the  drum  of  the 
ear,  a  bony  cavity  lined  by  mucous  mem- 


brane, separated  from  the  external  ear  by  a 
delicate  membrane,  and  containing  a  chain 
of  small  bones  which  transmit  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  latter  to  the  internal  ear,  in 
which  are  the  terminal  expansions  of  the 
auditory  nerve.  The  internal  ear  consists 
of  a  bony  cavity,  called  the  vestibule, 
which  communicates  with  three  semicircu- 
lar canals,  and  with  a  bony  structure  in  the 
form  of  a  spiral  shell,  called  the  cochlea.— 
2.  The  sense  of  hearing,  or  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing sounds  and  judging  of  harmony; 
the  power  of  nice  perception  of  the  differ- 
ences of  sound,  or  of  consonances  and  dis- 
sonances, time  and  rhythm;  as,  she  has  a 
delicate  ear  for  music,  or  a  good  ear.— 3.  A 
favourable  hearing;  attention;  heed;  regard. 

I  cried  to  God  .  .  .  and  he  gave  ear  unto  me. 

Ps.  Ixxvii.  I. 

Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice.  Shak. 

4.  Disposition  to  like  or  dislike  what  is  heard ; 
opinion;  judgment;  taste. 

He  laid  his  sense  closer  .  .  .  according  to  the  style 
and  ear  of  those  times.  Denhani. 

5.  A  part  of  any  inanimate  object  resembling 
an  ear;  a  projecting  part  from  the  side  of 
anything;  a  handle;  as,  the  ears  of  a  tub  or 
other  vessel. — To  be  by  the  ears,  to  fall  to- 
gether by  the  ears,  to  go  together  by  the  ears, 
to  fight  or  scufHe;  to  quarrel.— To  set  by  the 
ears,  to  make  strife  lietween ;  to  cause  to 
quarrel. —  Up  to  the  ears,  over  head  and  ears, 
deeply  absorbed  orengrossed;  overwhelmed; 
as,  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  in  business. 

A  cavalier  was  Jip  lo  the  ears  in  love  with  a  very 
fine  lady.  L' Estrange. 

— All  ear,  aU  attention. 

I  was  all  ear. 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death.  Milton, 

Eart  (er),  v.t.  To  listen  to  eagerly;  to  hear 
with  deep  attention. 

I  eared  her  language,  lived  in  her  eye,  O  coz. 

Beau,  fr  Ft. 

Ear  (er),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  erian.  Cog.  O.Fris. 
era,  Icel.  erja,  L.  aro,  Gr.  aroo,  Lith.  arti, 
to  plough.]  To  plough  or  till.  'Will  set 
them  to  ear  his  ground.'   1  Sam.  viii.  12. 

A  rough  valley  which  is  neither  eared  nor  sown. 

Deut.  xxi.  4. 

Ear  (er),  n.  [A.  Sax.  edr,  D.  aar,  G.  iihre,  an 
ear.]  A  spike  or  head  of  corn  or  grain;  that 
part  of  cereal  plants  which  contains  the 
flowers  and  seed. 

Ear  (er),  v.i.  To  shoot,  as  an  ear;  to  form 
ears,  as  corn. 

Ear{ar),  ft.    Early.  [Scotch.] 

Earablet  (er'a-bl),  a.  That  can  be  tilled; 
arable. 

Earache  (ei''ak),  n.  [See  Ache.]  Pain  in 
the  ear. 

Earalt  (ei-'al),  a.  Receiving  by  the  ear. 
Hewyt. 

Ear-cap  (erTiap),  n.  A  cover  for  the  ears 
against  cold. 

Ear-cockle  (er'kok-1),  n.  A  disease  in  wheat 
caused  by  the  presence  in  the  grain  of  worms 
belonging  to  the  genus  Vibrio.  Called  in 
some  parts  of  England  Purples. 

Eard,(yerd),  n.    Earth.  [Scotch.] 

Ear-drop  (ei-'droi>),  n.  An  ornamental  pen- 
dant for  tlie  ear. 

Ear-drum  (ei-'drum),  n.  The  tympanum,  a 
membrane  in  the  ear.  See  EAR  and  Uem- 
brana  Tympani. 

Eared  (erd),  p.  and  a.  Having  ears.  In  her. 
animals  borne  in  coat  armour  with  their 
ears  differing  in  tincture  from  that  of  the 
body  are  blazoned  eared  of  such  a  metal  or 
colour. 

Ear-hole  (er'hol),  n.   The  aperture  of  the 

ear;  the  opening  in  the  ear. 

Eariness  (e'ri-nes),  n.    Same  as  Eeriness. 

Earing  (er'ing),  n.  Naut.  a  small  rope  em- 
Ijloyed  to  fasten  the  upper  corner  of  a  sail 
to  its  yard;  a  rope  attaclied  to  the  cringle 
of  a  sail,  by  which  it  is  bent  or  reefed. 

Earing  (er'ing), ))..  [A.  Sax.  eriung,  plough- 
ing.] A  ploughing  of  land.  See  Ear,  to 
plough. 

There  are  five  years,  in  the  which  there  shall 
neither  be  eariyig  nor  harvest.  Gen.  xlv.  6. 

Ear-kissing  (erTcis-ing),  a.  Slightly  affect- 
ing the  ear.  ' Ear -kissing  arguments.' 
Shak. 

Earl  (erl),  n.  [A.  Sax.  eorl,  O.N.  Dan.  and 
Sw.  jarl,  earl— regarded  by  Max  Mtiller  as  a 
modified  form  of  ealdor,  a  chief,  from  eald, 
old,  but  this  seems  doubtful.]  A  British 
title  of  nobility,  or  a  nobleman,  the  third 
in  rank,  being  next  below  a  marquis,  and 
next  above  a  viscount.  The  earl  formerly 
had  the  government  of  a  shire,  and  was 
called  shireman.    After  the  Conquest  earls 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;    note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abane;    y.  Sc.  fey. 
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EAR-BING 


Coronet  of  an  Earl. 


Same  as  Al- 


were  called  counts,  and  from  them  shires 
have  taken  the  name  of  counties.  Earl  is 
now  a  mere  title,  unconnected  with  terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  so  much  so  that  several 
earls  have  taken  as  their  titles  their  own 
names  with  the  prefix  Eaii,  as  Earl  Grey, 
Earl  Spencer,  EarlPais- 
sel.  An  earl's  coronet 
consists  of  a  richly 
chased  circle  of  gold, 
having  on  its  upi^eredge 
eight  strawberry  leaves, 
and  between  eacli  pair 
a  pearl  raised  on  a 
spire  higher  than  the 
leaves,  cap,  &c.,  as  in 
a  duke's  coronet. 

^rlap  (ei-'lap),  n.   The  tip  of  the  ear. 

Earldom  (erl'dum),  )!.  The  seigniory,  juris- 
diction, or  dignity  of  an  earl. 

Earldorman  (erl'dor-man),  (t 
der)iian.  Burke. 

Earles-penny  (erlz'pen-ni),  n.  [See  Arle- 
PENNY.]  Money  in  ratification  of  a  contract; 
an  instalment  of  money  given  in  part  pay- 
ment. 

Earless  (ei-'les),  a.  l.  Without  ears;  deprived 
of  ears. 

Earkss  on  high  stood  unabashed  Defoe.  Pope. 

2.  Not  inclined  to  hear  or  listen.  'A  surd 
and  earless  generation  of  men.'  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Earliness  (ei-'li-nes),  n.  [See  Early  and 
Ere.]  State  of  being  early;  a  state  of  ad- 
vance or  forwardness;  a  stateof  being  before 
anything,  or  at  the  beginning. 

The  goodness  of  thecropis  great  gain,  if  the  good- 
ness answers  the  earliness  of  coining  up.  Bacojt. 

Thy  earliness  doth  me  assure. 
Thou  art  up-rous'd,  by  some  distemp'rature.  Shak. 

Earl-marshal  (erl-miir'shal),  u,  1.  An  officer 
in  Great  Britain,  whose  office  is  one  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  formerly  of  impor- 
tance; the  eighth  great  officer  of  state.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  College  of  Arms,  deter- 
mines all  rival  claims  to  arms,  and  grants 
armorial  bearings,  through  the  medium  of 
the  king-of-arms,  to  parties  not  possessed 
of  hereditary  arms.  The  office  was  origin- 
ally conferred  by  grant  of  the  king,  but  is 
now  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Howards. 
See  JiARSHAL.— 2.  Hence,  one  who  has  the 
chief  care  of  military  solemnities.  Dryden. 

Ear-lock (ertok),  n.  [A.  Sax.  edr-loca.]  Alock 
or  curl  of  hair  near  the  ear,  worn  by  men 
of  fashion  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I. ;  a  love-lock. 

Love-locks,  or  ear-locks,  in  which  too  many  of  our 
nation  have  of  late  begun  to  glory  .  .  .  are  yet  .  .  . 
but  so  many  badges  of  infamy,  effeminacy,  vanity, 
&c.  Pryn}te. 

Early  (erli),  a.  [O.E.  arliche.  erliche;  A.  Sax. 
cerlice,  from  cer,  before.  See  Ere.]  1.  In 
advance  of  somethiu'^  else;  prior  in  time; 
forward,  as,  early  fruit,  that  is,  fruit  that 
comes  to  maturity  before  other  fruit;  early 
growth;  early  manhood;  early  old  age  or 
decrepitude,  that  is,  premature  old  age. — 

2.  First;  being  at  the  beginning;  as,  early 
dawn.  '  Early  times  of  the  church.'  South. 

she,  when  apostles  fled,  could  dangers  brave. 
Last  at  liis  cross,  and  earliest  at  his  grave. 

£.  S.  Barrel. 

3.  Being  in  good  season;  as,  the  court  met 
at  an  early  hour. — Early  Enylish  architec- 
ture, the  style  of  architecture  into  which 
the  Norman  passed,  and  the  first  in  which 
no  foreign  influence  is  perceptible:  called 
also  the  First  Pointed  or  Lancet  Style.  Its 
period  is  from  1189  to  1307.  Its  general 
characteristics,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Norman.are  delicacy,  refinement,  andgrace. 
The  columns  and  shafts  become  more  slen- 
der and  elegant,  foliage  in  some  instances 
sprouting  out  from  the  central  pillar  between 
the  shafts ;  the  mouldings  are  more  deli- 
cately rounded  and  alternated  with  hollows 
so  as  to  give  the  finest  effects  of  light  and 
shade;  the  capitals  frequently  represent  an 
inverted  bell,  and  are  often  enriched  with 
foliage,  as  of  the  trefoil,  rising  from  the 
neck-moulding  and  coming  beautifully  out- 
wards beneatli  the  abacus;  the  towers  are 
loftier  and  crowned  by  a  spire;  buttresses 
project  boldly  and  vary  little  through  entire 
length;  roofs  groined,  with  a  ridge-rib  added 
to  the  ribs  of  the  Norman ;  wall-arcades 
very  noble,  their  spandrels  often  filled  with 
sculpture.  But  the  distinctive  features  of 
this  style  are  pointed  arches,  long,  narrow, 
lancet-shaped  windows  witfiout  mullions, 
and  a  peculiar  projecting  ornament  in  the 
hollows  of  the  mouldings,  called  the  dog- 
tooth ornament.    Towards  the  end  of  the 


period  the  windows  became  grouped  in  a 
manner  that  led  to  the  development  of  tra- 


Early  English  Style. — North-west  Transept  of 
Beverley  Minster. 

eery,  and  so  to  the  Decorated  style. — Syn. 
Forward,  timely,  premature,  precocious. 
Early  (er'li),  adc.    Soon ;  in  good  season; 
betimes;  as,  rise  early;  come  early. 
Those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me. 

Prov.  viii.  17. 

— Early,  Soon,  Betimes.  Early  is  a  relative 
word,  and  means  tliat  a  certain  event  oc- 
curred before  a  definite  point  of  time,  which 
point  is  fixed  by  taking  an  average  of  the 
times  at  which  such  events  commonly  occur; 
thus,  'he  rose  early'  means  that  he  rose 
earlier  than  the  average  hour  of  rising; 
'Come  early  iw  the  evening '  =  come  earlier 
than  it  is  customary,  or  has  been  appointed 
for  others,  to  come  in  the  evening.  Early 
is  used  as  an  adjective  with  the  same  sense; 
as,  early  fruit,  i.e.  fruit  appearing  before 
the  average  time  when  fruit  appears.  Soon 
is  shortly  after  the  present  time,  or  after 
any  fixed  point;  as,  let  me  see  you  soon; 
soon  after  entering,  he  left.  Betimes  (by 
time)=in  good  time  for  some  specific  object 
or  all  useful  purposes;  as,  he  rose  betimes. 
Earmark  (er'niitrk),  n.  1.  A  mark  on  the 
ear  ))y  which  a  sheep  is  known. — 2.  In  law, 
any  mark  for  identification,  as  a  privy  mark 
made  by  any  one  on  a  coin. — 3.  Any  distin- 
guishing mark,  natural  or  other,  by  which 
the  ownership  or  relation  of  anything  is 
known. 

what  distinguishing  marks  can  a  man  fix  upon  a 
set  of  intellectual  ideas,  so  as  to  call  himself  proprie- 
tor of  them?  They  have  no  earmarks  upon  them, 
no  tokens  of  a  particular  proprietor.  £itri-ows. 

Earmark  (er'miirk),  v.t.  To  mark,  as  sheep, 
by  cropping  or  slitting  the  ear. 

Earn  (em),  v.  t.  [A.  Sax.  earnian,  to  earn,  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  one's  labours.  Cog.  D. 
ernen,  to  reap;  erne,  harvest.]  1.  To  merit 
or  deserve  by  labour  or  by  any  performance; 
to  do  that  which  entitles  to  a  reward,  whe- 
ther the  reward  is  received  or  not. 

The  high  repute 
Which  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn. 

Milton. 

2.  To  gain  by  labour,  service,  or  perform- 
ance; to  deserve  and  receive  as  compensa- 
tion; as,  to  earn  a  crown  a  day,  a  good  liv- 
ing, honours  or  laurels. 

The  bread  I  have  earned  by  the  hazard  of  my  life 
or  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  Burke. 

Earn.t  v.i.    To  yearn. 

And  ever  as  he  rode,  his  heart  did  earn 

To  prove  his  puissance  in  battle  brave.  Spenser. 

Earn  (em),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  irnan,  yrnan,  rin- 
nan,  to  run;  comp.  G.  gerinnen,  to  coagu- 
late, to  curdle,  from  rinnen,  to  run,  to  run 
together.]  To  curdle,  as  milk.  [Provincial 
and  Scotch.] 

Earn  (ern),  n.    Same  as  Erne  (which  see). 

Earnest (ern'est),«.  [A.  Sax.  eornes*,  earnest- 


ness, eorneste  (adj. ),  earnest,  serious.  Cog.  D. 
and  G.  ernst,  earnest,  D.  ernsten,  to  endea- 
vour; allied  to  Icel.  ern,  brisk.]  1.  Ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  object;  eager  to  obtain; 
having  a  longing  desire;  warmly  engaged  or 
incited  ;  warm ;  zealous ;  importunate  ;  as, 
earnest  in  love;  earnest  in  prayer. 

They  are  never  more  earnest  to  disturb  us  than 
when  they  see  us  most  earnest  in  this  duty.  Dtippa. 

2.  Intent;  fixed. 

On  that  prospect  strange 
Their  earnest  eyes  were  llxed.  Milton. 

3.  Serious;  important. 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest.  Longfello^v. 
They  whom  earnest  lets  do  often  hinder.  Hooker. 

Syn.  Wami,  eager,  zealous,  ardent,  ani- 
mated, importunate,  fervent. 
Earnest  (ei'u'est),  n.   Seriousness;  a  reality; 
a  real  event,  as  opposed  to  jesting  or  feigned 
appearance. 

Take  heed  that  this  jest  do  not  one  day  turn  to 
earnest.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

But  take  it — earnest  wed  with  sport, 
And  either  sacred  unto  you.  Tetntysojt. 
Earnest  (ern'est),  n.  [From  W.  ernes,  an 
earnest  or  pledge,  from  ern,  a  pledge;  allieil 
to  Gael,  earlas,  an  earnest.]  1.  In  law. 
something  given  by  the  buyer  to  the  seller, 
by  way  of  token  or  pledge,  to  bind  tlie 
bargain  and  prove  the  sale ;  a  part,  as  of 
money  or  goods,  paid  or  delivered  be- 
forehand, as  a  pledge  and  security  for  the 
whole,  or  in  ratification  of  a  bargain,  or 
as  a  token  of  more  to  come  hereafter;  a 
handsel.  In  the  law  of  Scotland,  earnest  is 
held  as  evidence  of  the  completion  of  the 
contract;  and  the  party  who  resiles,  besides 
losing  the  earnest  he  has  paid,  may  be  com- 
pelled to  perform  his  obligation.  In  ordi- 
nary cases  the  earnest  paid  is  trifling  in 
value,  and  is  not  taken  into  account  in  the 
reckoning.— 2.  Fig.  anything  which  gives 
assurance,  pledge,  promise,  or  indication  of 
what  is  to  follow;  first-fruits.  '  And  give 
an  earnest  of  the  war's  success.'  Waller. 

It  may  be  looked  on  as  a  pledge  and  earnest  of 
quiet  and  tranquillity.  Bp.  Sjnalrid^e. 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping 

something  new; 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things 

that  they  shall  do.  Tennyson. 

Earnestly  (em'est-li),  adv.  1.  Wamily; 
zealously  ;  importunately ;  eagerly ;  with 
real  desire. 

Being  in  an  agony,  he  prayed  more  earnestly. 

Luke  xxii.  44. 
That  ye  should  earJiestly  contend  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Jude  3. 

2.  With  fixed  attention;  with  eagerness. 

A  certain  maid  .  .  .  earnestly  looked  upon  him. 

Luke  xxii.  56. 

Earnest-money  (er'nest-mun-i),  n.  Money 
paid  as  earnest  to  bind  a  bargain  or  ratify 
and  prove  a  sale. 

Earnestness  (ern'est-nes),  n.  1.  Ardour  or 
zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  anything;  eagerness; 
animated  desire;  as,  to  seek  or  ask  with 
earnestness;  to  engage  in  a  work  with  ear- 
nestness.—1.  Anxious  care;  solicitude;  in- 
tenseness  of  desire.— 3.  Fixed  desire  or  at- 
tention ;  seriousness ;  as,  the  charge  was 
maintained  with  a  show  of  gravity  and  ear- 
nestness.—Eagei-ness,  Earnestness,  Avidity. 
See  under  Eagerness. 

Earnfult  (ern'ful),  a.  Full  of  anxiety;  caus- 
ing anxiety  or  pain.  '  The  earnful  smart 
which  eats  my  breast.'    P.  Fletcher. 

Earning  (ern'ing),  n.  That  which  is  earned; 
that  which  is  gained  or  merited  by  labour, 
services,  or  performance;  wages;  reward: 
used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

This  is  the  great  expense  of  the  poor  that  takes  up 
almost  all  their  earnijigs.  Locke. 

Earpick  (er'pik),  n.    An  instrument  for 

cleaning  the  ear. 
Ear-piercer  (er'pers-er),  n.    An  insect,  the 

earwig  {Forficula  auricularia). 
Ear-piercing  (er'pers-ing),  a.    Piercing  the 
ear,  as  a  shrill  or  sharp  sound.    '  The  ear- 
piercing  f\ie.'  Shak. 

Ear-reacll  (er'rech),  n.  Hearing  distance; 
ear-shot. 

All  stand  without  ear-reach.  Marston. 

Ear-rent  +  (er'rent),  n.  Payment  made  Iiy 
lacei'ation  or  loss  of  the  ears. 

A  hole  to  thrust  your  heads  in, 
For  which  you  should  pay  ear-rent.      B.  yojison. 

Ear-ring  (er'ring),  n.  A  pendant;  an  orna- 
ment, sometimes  set  with  diamonds,  pearls, 
or  other  jewels,  worn  at  the  ear,  by  means 
of  a  ring  passing  through  the  lobe.  Among 
orientals  ear-rings  have  been  worn  by  both 
sexes  from  the  earliest  times.    In  England 


ch,  cAain;     ch.  Sc.  loc/j;     Z,  go;     j,  job; 
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they  were  worn  by  the  Romanized  Britons 
and  by  Anglo-Saxons,  After  the  tenth  cen- 
tury tlie  fashion  seems  to  have  declined 
both  in  England  and  the  Continent,  and 
ear-rings  are  neither  found  in  graves  nor 
discerned  in  paintings  nor  sculptures.  The 
wearing  of  ear-rings  was  re-introduced  into 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
Stuliljs,  writing  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, says,  'Tlie  women  are  not  ashamed  to 
make  Iioles  in  their  ears  whereat  tliey  hang 
rings  and  other  jewels  of  gold  and  pi-ecious 
stones.'  In  tlie  seventeenth  century  ear- 
rings were  worn  by  male  fops. 

Earse  (ers),  n.    Same  as  Erse. 

Earsllt  (ersh),  n.  [See  Ear,  to  plough.] 
1.  A  ploughed  field.— 2.  Eddish  (which  see). 

Ear-Sliell  (er'shel),  n.  Haliotis,  a  genus  of 
univalve  molluscs.   See  Haliotis. 

Ear-shot  (ei-'shot),  n.  Reach  of  the  ear;  the 
distance  at  whicii  words  may  be  heard. 

Gomez,  stand  you  out  of  ear-shot.  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  your  wife  in  private.  Drydcn. 

Earshriftt  (er'shrift),  n.  Auricular  confes- 
sion. '  The  Papists'  lenten  preparation  of 
forty  days,  earshrift. '  Cartwright. 

Ear-sore  (er'sor),  a.  Morose;  quarrelsome; 
apt  to  take  offence. 

Ear-sore  (ei-'sor),  n.  Something  that  offends 
tlie  car. 

Earstt  (erst),  adv.  [See  Erst.]  At  first; 
formerly.— >lt  carsf,  at  length;  now-a-days. 

For  from  the  golden  age.  that  first  was  named. 
It's  now  at  earst  become  a  stonie  one.  Spenser. 

Eartb. (ertli), n.  [A.  Sax.  eorthe;  Gotli.  airtha, 
Icel.  jijrth,  Sw.  and  Dan.  jord,  G.  erde,  allied 
to  A.  Sax.  card,  soil,  home,  dwelling,  and 
perhaps  to  Gr.  era,  Skr.  ji  a— earth,  and  to 
L.  aro,  to  plough  ]  1.  The  particles  which 
compose  the  mass  of  the  globe,  but  more  par- 
ticularly theparticleswhichform  the  mould 
on  the  surface  of  the  glolie;  any  indefinite 
mass  or  portion  of  that  matter;  as,  we  throw 
up  earth  with  a  spade  or  plough;  we  fill  a  pit 
or  ditch  with  earth;  we  form  a  rampart 
with  earth.  This  sulistance  being  considered 
by  ancient  philosnpliersas  simple,  was  called 
an  element;  and  in  popular  language  we  still 
hear  of  tlie  four  elements— fire,  air,  earth, 
and  water.  —2.  Tlie  terraqueous  globe  which 
we  inhabit.  It  is  one  of  tlie  planets,  and  the 
third  in  order  from  the  sun,  its  orbit  em- 
bracing those  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  but 
being  within  tlie  orbits  of  all  the  other 
planets.  The  earth  is  endowed  with  two 
principal  motions:  first,  a  motion  round  its 
axis,  from  west  to  east,  in  twenty-four  hours; 
and  secondly,  a  motion  of  revolution  round 
the  sun.  It  is  tlie  first  of  tliese  motions 
which  produces  the  phenomena  of  day  and 
night,  and  the  apparent  diurnal  revolution 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  time  in  which 
the  earth's  rotation  is  performed  is  measured 
by  the  interval  which  elapses  between  two 
transits  of  the  same  fixed  star  over  the 
meridian  of  any  place,  and  this  interval  is 
always  precisely  the  same.  It  is  called  a 
sidereal  day,  and  forms  a  perfectly  uniform 
measure  of  time.  The  revolution  of  the 
earth  about  the  sun  is  performed  in  an 
elliptic  orbit,  liaving  the  sun  in  one  of  the 
foci,  and  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  as 
calculated  by  Jlr.  Hind  from  Leverrier's 
determination  of  the  solar  parallax,  is 
91,328,600  miles.  Tlie  time  in  whicli  the 
earth  performs  a  revolution  in  its  orbit  witli 
respect  to  the  fixed  stars  is  365  days,  6  hours, 
9  minutes,  9  6  seconds.  This  is  called  the 
sidereal  year.  (See  Year.)  The  plane  whicli 
contains  tlie  earth's  orbit  is  called  the  eclip- 
tic. The  earth's  axis  is  inclined  to  this  plane 
in  an  angle  of  66°  32'  4",  whence  the  earth's 
equator  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  in  an  angle 
of  23°  27'  56".  'Tliis  inclination,  which  is 
called  the  obliquity  of  tlie  ecliptic,  gives 
rise  to  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons.  The 
figure  of  the  earth  is  that  of  an  oblate 
spheroid  of  revolution,  the  polar  axis  being 
to  the  equatorial  diameter  in  the  ratio  of 
301  to  302.  The  etiuatorial  diameter  is  nearly 
7925  English  miles,  the  polar  diameter  about 
7898  miles,  and  the  mean  diameter  7912 
miles.  Two-thirds  of  the  earth's  surface  are 
covered  with  water;  its  mass  compared  with 
that  of  the  sun  is  nearly  as  1  to  355,000;  its 
mean  density  is  to  that  of  water  as  5i  to  1. — 

3.  The  world,  as  opposed  to  other  scenes  of 
existence. 

What  are  these. 
So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire. 
That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitants  o'  th'  earth. 
And  yet  are  on  "t.  Shak, 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

The  whole  earth  was  of  one  language.    Gen.  xi.  i. 


6.  Dry  land,  as  opposed  to  the  sea. 

God  called  the  dry  land  earth.         Gen.  i.  lo. 

6.  The  ground;  the  sui'face  of  the  earth;  as, 
he  fell  to  earth;  the  ark  was  lifted  above 
the  earth. 

In  the  second  month  .  .  .  was  the  earth  dried. 

Gen.  viii.  14. 

7.  t  Inheritance;  possession.  Shak. — 8.  A 
term  of  leproach  to  a  base  senseless  person. 

Tliou  eartli,  thou,  speak!  Sltak. 

9.  The  hole  in  which  a  fox  or  other  burrow- 
ing animal  hides  itself. 

Seeing  I  never  stray'd  beyond  the  cell, 

But  live  like  an  old  badger  in  his  earth.  Tennyson. 

10.  In  chem.  the  name  given  to  certain 
tasteless,  inodorous,  dry,  and  uninflammalde 
substances,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  lime,  baryta,  strontia,  magnesia,  alu- 
mina, zirconia,  glucina,  yttria,  and  thorina. 
Of  tliese  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia 
are  called  the  alkaline  earths,  the  others 
being  the  earths  proper,  which  consist  of  a 
metal  in  combination  with  oxygen.— Earth 
of  alum,  a  substance  olitained  by  precipi- 
tating the  earth  from  alum  dissolved  in 
water  by  adding  ammonia  or  potass.  It  is 
used  for  paints.— iJacf/i  of  bone,  a  phosphate 
of  lime  existing  in  bones  after  calcination. — 
Earth  currents,  in  elect,  strong  irregular  cur- 
rents, which  disturb  telegraphic  lines  of  con- 
siderable length,  flowing  from  one  part  of  the 
line  to  another,  affecting  the  instruments  and 
frequently  interrupting  telegraphic  commu- 
nication. Apparently  they  depend  upon  al- 
terations in  the  state  of  tlie  earth's  electrifi- 
cation, which  produce  currents  in  the  wires 
by  induction.  They  occur  simultaneously 
witli  magnetic  storms  and  aurora;. 

Earth  (erth),  v.t.    1.  To  hide  in  the  earth. 

The  fox  is  earthed.  DrydeJt. 

2.  To  cover  with  earth  or  mould.   '  Earth  up 

with  fresh  mould  the  roots.'  Evelyn. 
Earth  (erth),  v.  i.   To  retire  under  ground;  to 

liurrow.    '  Here  foxes  earJAcd.'  Tickell. 
Earth  t  (erth),  n.    [From  ear,  to  plough.] 

The  act  of  turning  up  the  ground  in  tillage; 

a  ploughing. 

Such  land  as  ye  break  up  for  barley  to  sow. 
Two  earths  at  the  least,  ere  ye  sow  it,  bestow. 

Tnsser. 

Earth-apple  (6rth'ap-l),  n.  1.  A  potato.— 
2.  A  cucumber. 

Earth-hath  (erth'bath),  n.  A  remedy,  occa- 
sionally used  on  the  Continent,  consisting 
literally  of  a  bath  of  earth. 

Earth-hoard  (erth'bord),  n.  The  board  of 
a  plougli  tliat  turns  over  the  earth;  the 
mould-lioard. 

Earth-horer  (erth'bor-er),  n.  A  kind  of 
auger  for  boring  holes  in  the  ground,  the 
twisted  shank  of  it  revolving  inside  a  cylin- 
drical box,  wliich  retains  the  earth  till  the 
tool  is  withdrawn. 

Earth-born  (erth'born),  a.  1.  Born  of  the 
eartli ;  springing  originally  from  the  earth ; 
as,  the  fabled  earth-born  giants. 

Creatures  of  other  mould,  earth-born,  perhaps. 
Not  spirits.  Alittou. 

2.  Relating  to  or  occasioned  by  eartlily 
objects. 

AH  earth-born  cares  are  wrong.  Gotdsniiih. 

3.  Of  low  birth;  meanly  born. 

Earth-born  Lycon  shall  ascend  the  throne.  Smith. 

Earth-hound  (erth'bound),  a.  Fastened  by 
the  pressure  of  the  earth;  firmly  fixed  in  the 
earth. 

Bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-boittid  root.  Shak. 

Earth-bred  (erth'bred),  a.  Low;  abject; 
grovelling.  'Peasants,  .  .  .  earth-bred 
worms.'  Brewer. 

Earth-closet  (erth'ldoz-et),  n.  A  night- 
stool  or  convenience  of  the  same  kind,  in 
wliich  tlie  fa;ces  are  received  in  a  quantity 
of  eartli. 

Earth-created  (erth'kre-at-ed),  a.  Formed 
of  earth.  Yovncj. 

Earth-din  t  (erth'din),  n.    An  earthquake. 

Earth -drake  (erth'drak),  n.  [Earth  and 
drake.  See  DRAGON.  ]  In  Anglo-Saxon 
myth,  a  mythical  monster  possessing  quali- 
ties analogous  to  those  of  the  dragon  of 
chivalry. 

He  sacrifices  his  own  Hfe  in  destroying  a  frightful 
earth-drake  or  dragon.  If^.  Spatdntg. 

Earthen  (erth'en),  a.  Made  of  earth;  made 
of  clay,  or  other  like  substance ;  as,  an 
earthen  vessel. 

Do  not  grudge 
To  pick  out  treasures  from  an  earthen  pot.  Herbert. 

Earthenware  (erth'en-war),  n.  Crockery; 
every  sort  of  household  utensil  made  of  clay 


hardened  in  the  fire.  See  Pottery,  Porce- 
lain. 

Earth-faU  (erth'fal),  n.  The  name  given  to 
a  natural  phenomenon  which  occurs  wlien 
a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  is  elevated 
by  some  subterranean  force,  tlien  cleft 
asunder  and  depressed,  the  space  before 
occupied  with  solid  earth  becoming  covered 
witli  water. 

Earth-fed  (erth'fed),  a.  Fed  upon  earthly 
things;  low;  abject. 

Such  earfhyed  mmd5 
That  never  tasted  the  true  heaven  of  love.  S.  jfonson. 

Earth-flax  (erth'flaks),  n.  A  fine  variety  of 
asbestos,  whose  long  flexible  parallel  fila- 
ments are  so  delicate  as  to  resemble  flax. 

Earth -house,  Eird- house  (erth'hous, 

yird'hous),  ;!.  Tlie  name  generally  given 
tliroughoiit  Scotland  to  the  imderground 
buildings  known  as  'Picts'  houses'  or  '  Picts' 
dwellings.'  The  earth-house  in  its  simplest 
form  consists  of  a  single  irregular-shaped 
chamber,  formed  of  unhewn  stones,  the  side- 
walls  gradually  converging  towards  the  top 
until  they  can  be  roofed  by  stones  of  4  or 

5  feet  in  widtli,  all  covered  in  by  a  mound 
of  earth  rising  slightly  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  district.  In  the  more  ad- 
vanced form  of  tliese  structures  two  or 
three  cliambers  are  found.  Eartli-houses 
are  frequent  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland, 
occasionally  thirty  or  forty  lieing  found  In 
the  same  locality,  as  in  the  Moor  of  Clova, 
Kildrummy,  Aberdeenshire.  Querns,  bones, 
deers'  horns,  plates  of  stone  or  slate,  earthen 
vessels,  cups  and  implements  of  bone,  stone 
celts,  bronze  swords,  and  tlie  like,  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  connection  witli  tliem. 
Very  similar  structures  occur  also  in  Ire- 
land. See  Beehive-house.  Written  also 
Yird-house. 

Earthiness  (Srth'i-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  eartliy  or  of  containing  earth. — 

2.  t  Intellectual  coarseness;  grossness.  '  The 
grossness  and  earthiness  of  their  fancy.' 
Hammond. 

Earthliness  (ertli'li-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  earthly;  grossness.— 2.  Worldh- 
ness;  strong  attachment  to  earthly  tilings.— 

3.  +  Want  of  durability;  perishableness ; 
frailty.  Fuller. 

Earthling  (ertli'ling),  n.  1.  An  inliabitant  of 
the  eartli ;  amortal ;  a  frail  creature.  '  Earth- 
lings  oft  her  deemed  a  deity.'  Druniiiwnd. 

2.  One  strongly  attached  to  worldly  tilings; 
a  worldling. 

Earthly  (erth'li),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
earth  or  to  this  world;  pertaining  to  the 
present  state  of  existence;  as,  earthly  ob- 
jects; eart/iZj/ residence.  '  Our  «a)'//(Z)/ house 
of  this  tabernacle.'  2  Cor.  v.  1.  —  2.  Be- 
longing to  the  earth  or  world;  carnal;  vile, 
as  opposed  to  spiritual  or  heavenly;  mean. 
'This  earthly  load  of  death  called  life.' 
Milton. 

Whose  glory  is  in  their  shame,  who  mind  earthly 
things.  Phil.  iii.  19. 

Myself 

Am  lonelier,  darker,  earthlier  for  my  loss.  Tejinyson. 

3.  Made  of  earth;  earthy.  'Earthly  sub- 
stance.' Holland.— i.  Corporeal;  not  mental. 

Great  grace  that  old  man  to  him  given  had. 

For  God  he  often  saw,  from  heaven  hight. 

All  were  his  f(rr//i/j'eyen  both  blunt  and  bad.  Spenser. 

5.  Among  the  things  of  this  earth;  possible; 
conceivable. 

What  eartJtly  benefit  can  be  the  result?  Pope. 

Earthly-minded  (ertli'li-mlnd-ed),  a.  Hav- 
ing a  mind  devoted  to  earthly  things. 

Earthly-mindedness  (erth'li-minded-nes), 
n.  Grossness;  sensuality;  extreme  devoted- 
ness  to  earthly  olijects. 

Earth-mad  (erth'mad),  n.  [Earth,  and  mad, 
a  worm.  ]   A  kind  of  worm  or  grub. 

The  earth-mads  and  all  the  sorts  of  worms  .  .  . 
are  without  eyes.  Ho/tand. 

Earth-nut  (erth'nut),  n.  The  Bunium  flexu- 
osum,  an  umbelliferous  plant  common  in 
woods  and  fields  in  Britain.  The  leaves  are 
ternately  divided,  and  broadly  deltoid;  and 
the  small  white  fiowers  are  in  terminal 
umbels.    The  tuber  or  nut  is  about  4  or 

6  inches  below  the  surface,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  long  slender  root.  It  is  lirown, 
the  size  of  a  chestnut,  of  a  sweetish  farina- 
ceous nature,  resembling  in  taste  tlie  com- 
mon chestnut.  Swine  are  very  fond  of  the 
nuts,  and  fatten  rapidly  where  they  are 
abundant.  The  name  is  frequently  applied 
to  Bunium  Bulbocastanum,  which  has  a 
similar  tuber.  The  earth-nut  of  Egypt  is  the 
tuber  of  Cyperus  rotundus  and  other  species 
of  the  same  genus,  that  of  China  the  subter- 
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ranean  pods  of  A  rachis  hypogcea,  a  legumiu- 
ous  plant.  See  Arachis,  Ground-nut. 
Earth-oil  (erth'oil),  n.  A  thick  mineral 
fluid  wliicli  oozes  from  rocks.  Called  also 
Rock-oil  and  Petroleum.  See  Petroleum. 
Earth-pea  (erth'pe),  n.  A  species  of  pea,  the 
Lathy rus  amphicarpos,  a  climbing  plant. 
Earthquake  (erth'kwak),  n.  A  shaking, 
tremljling,  or  concussion  of  the  earth;  some- 
timesaslight  tremor;  at  other  times  aviolent 
shaking  or  convulsion;  at  other  times  a  rock- 
ing or  hea-ining  of  the  earth.  The  earthquake 
shock  generally  comes  on  with  a  deep  rumbl- 
ing noise,  or  with  a  tremendous  explosion 
resembling  the  discharge  of  artillery,  or  the 
bursting  of  a  thunder-cloud;  the  ground  is 
raised  vertically  at  the  centre  of  the  dis- 
turbed tract,  but  the  movement  is  more 
oblique  the  farther  we  proceed  from  that 
centre;  and  the  rate  of  increase  of  obliquity 
furnishes  material  for  calculating  the  depth 
of  the  shock  below  the  surface.  (See  Seismic 
Movements,  Seismometer.)  The  single 
sliocks  of  an  earthquake  seldom  last  more 
than  a  minute,  but  they  frequently  follow 
one  another  at  short  intervals  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  During  these  shocks 
large  chasms  are  often  made  in  the  ground, 
from  which  sometimes  smoke  and  flames, 
l)Ut  more  freijuently  stones  and  torrents  of 
water,  are  discharged.  In  violent  earth- 
quakes these  chasms  are  sometimes  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  overwhelm  whole  cities  at  once. 
In  consequence  of  these  shocks,  also,  whole 
islands  are  frequently  sunk,  and  new  ones 
raised;  the  course  of  rivers  is  changed,  and 
seas  overflow  the  land.  There  is  little  doul)t 
tliat  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  are  due  to 
the  operation  of  a  common  cause,  namely, 
the  internal  igneous  forces  of  the  earth. 
Probably  the  most  destructive  earthquake 
of  modern  times  was  that  which  nearly  de- 
stroyed Lisbon  in  1755,  by  which  from  about 
:30,000  to  40,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished,  although  it  lasted  only  the  short 
space  of  six  minutes.  Xo  part  of  the  earth 
is  entirely  free  from  the  influence  of  earth- 
quakes, and  iu  South  America  in  particular 
tliey  are  almost  constantly  occurring.  The 
I  ftrthqualce-wave,  caused  by  the  retiring 
and  sudden  recoil  of  the  sea  upon  the  land, 
causes  perhaps  as  much  destruction  as  the 
earthquake  itself.  See  VOLCANO. 
Earth-shine  (erth'shln),  n.  in  astron.  a 
name  given  to  the  faint  light  visible  on  the 
liai't  of  the  moon  not  illuminated  by  the  sun, 
due  to  the  illumination  of  that  portion  by  the 
light  which  the  earth  reflects  on  her.  It  is 
most  conspicuous  when  the  illuminated 
part  of  the  disc  is  at  its  smallest,  as  soon 
after  new  moon.  This  phenomenon  is  popu- 
birly  described  as  '  the  old  moon  in  the  new 
moon's  arms.' 

Earth-table  (erth'ta-bl),  n.  In  Gothic  arch. 
the  lowest  course  of  stones  seen,  but  more 
correctly  the  flrst  table,  that  is,  the  first 
horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  surface.  It 
is  also  called  Grass-table  and  Ground-table. 

Earth-tongue  (erth'tung),  n.  The  popular 
name  given  to  club-shaped  fungi  of  the 
genus  Geoglossum,  found  in  lawns  and 
grassy  pastiu'es. 

Earthward  (erth'w^rd),  adv.  Toward  the 
earth. 

Earthwork  (erth'werk),  n.  In  engin.  a  tem 
applied  to  all  operations  where  earth  has 
to  be  removed  or  collected  together,  as  in 
cuttings,  emljankments,  &c. 

Earthworm  (erth'werm),  n.  1.  The  com- 
mon worm  found  in  the  soil,  a  type  of  the 
class  Annelida  (order  01igocha;ta), character- 
ized by  a  long  body  divided  by  transverse  fur- 
rows into  a  great  number  of  rings,  and  desti- 
tute of  legs,  visible  appendages,  and  organs  of 
sight.  It  moves  by  the  contractions  of  suc- 
cessive parts  of  the  body,  aided  by  a  double 
row  of  bristles  running  down  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  body,  which  are  capable  of  being 
drawn  within  small  hollows  when  not  iu 
use.  Earthworms  are  highly  useful,  giving 
a  kind  of  under-tillage  to  the  land,  loosen- 
ing the  earth,  and  rendering  it  permeable 
to  the  air.  They  are  food  for  birds,  fishes, 
&c. ,  and  their  value  for  bait  is  well  known 
to  the  angler.  The  name  is  common  to  all 
the  species  of  the  genus  Lumbricus. — 2.  A 
mean  sordid  wretch. 

Thy  vain  contempt,  dull  earthwonn,  cease.  Norris. 

— Earthworm  oil,  a  green  medicinal  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  common  species  of  earth- 
worm, and  used  as  a  remedy  for  earache. 
Earthy  (erth'i),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
earth;  consisting  of  earth;  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  earth;  terrene;  as,  earthy  matter. 


2.  Resembling  earth  or  some  of  the  proper- 
ties of  earth;  as,  an  earthy  taste  or  smell. — 

3.  Inhabiting  the  earth;  terrestrial.  '  Earthy 
spirits.'   Drydeti. — i.  Gross;  not  refined. 

Nor  is  my  flame 
So  earthy  as  to  need  the  dull  material  force 
Of  eyes,  or  lips,  or  cheeks.  Dathcim. 

5.  In  mineral,  without  lustre,  or  dull  and 
roughish  to  the  touch. — Earthy  fracture, 
the  fracture  of  a  mineral  which  is  rough, 
with  minute  elevations  and  depressions. 
\  Ear-trumpet  (er'trum-pet),  n.  A  contriv- 
ance for  the  benefit  of  deaf  persons.  As 
usually  constructed  it  resembles  in  shape  a 
marine  speaking-trumpet,  but  is  smaller, 
seldom  exceeding  6  or  8  inches  in  length. 
The  person  using  the  trumpet  inserts  the 
small  end  within  his  ear,  and  the  speaker 
applies  his  mouth  to  the  wide  end.  Ear- 
trumpets,  however,  are  of  various  forms. 

Ear-wax (er'\yaks),  n.  The  cerumen,  a  thick 
viscous  substance  secreted  by  the  glands  of 
the  ear  into  the  outer  passage. 

Earwig  (ei-'wig),  n.  [A.  Sax.  edr-wicga,  ear- 
wigga,  from  ear,  the  ear,  and  wicga  or  wigga, 
a  creeping  thing,  an  insect;  Prov.  E.  erri- 
loiggle.  Jlost  European  languages  give  a 
name  to  this  animal  indicating  a  belief  that 
its  nature  prompts  it  to  lodge  itself  in  the 
ear.  Thus  in  French  it  is  called  perceoreille 
(pierce-ear),  in  German  ohren-hohler,  ohren- 
wurm  (ear-borer,  ear-worm),  in  Swedish 
6r-matlc  (ear-worm),  &c.]  1.  The  popular 
name  of  certain  species  of  Forflcula,  which 
are  orthopterous  insects  of  the  family  Cur- 
soria.  The  English  name  was  given  from 
the  notion  that  these  animals  creep  into  the 
ear  and  cause  injury. — 2.  One  who  gains  the 
ear  of  another  by  stealth  and  whispers  in- 
sinuations; a  prying  informer;  a  whisperer. 

Ear-wig  (er'wig),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ear-wigged; 
ppr.  ear-wigging.  To  gain  the  ear  of,  and 
influence  by  covert  statements  or  insinua- 
tions; to  whisj^er  insinuations  in  the  ear  of, 
against  another;  to  fill  the  mind  of  with 
prejudice  by  covert  statements. 

He  was  so  sure  to  be  ear-itng^cd  in  private  that 
what  he  heard  or  said  openly  went  for  little. 

Marryat. 

Ear-witness  (er'uit-nes),  n.  One  who  is 
able  to  give  testimony  to  a  fact  from  his 
own  hearing.  '  An  ear-witness  of  all  the  pas- 
sages betwixt  them. '  Fuller. 

Earwort  (ei-'wert),  n.  Au  herb,  the  Iledyo- 
tis  Auricularia,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  supposed 
to  be  good  for  relieving  or  curing  deafness. 

Ease  (ez),  n.  (Fr.  aise;  Pr.  ais,  ease.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but 
it  appears  to  he  cognate  with  A.  Sax.  edthe, 
easy,  ready,  Goth,  azets,  easy,  light,  Gael. 
ttdhais.  Armor,  eaz,  ease,  L.  otiuin,  ease. 
'There  is,' says  Littr6,  'in  German  and  Celtic 
a  root  adh,  az,  ais,  which  is  without  doubt 
the  source  of  the  Romance  forms. ']  1.  Rest; 
an  undisturbed  state,  (a)  Applied  to  the 
body,  freedom  from  pain,  disturbance,  ex- 
citement, labour,  or  annoyance;  as,  he  sits 
at  his  ease ;  he  takes  his  ease.  '  Refresh- 
ment after  toil,  ease  after  pain.'  Milton. 

Give  yourself  ease  from  the  fatigue  of  watchine'. 

How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease.  Goldsmith. 

(6)  Applied  to  the  mind,  a  quiet  state;  tran- 
quillity; freedom  from  pain,  concern,  anx- 
iety, solicitude,  or  anything  that  frets  or 
ruffles  the  mind. 

His  soul  shall  dwell  at  ease.  Fs.  xxv.  13. 

Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion.    Am.  vi.  i. 

2.  Facility;  freedom  from  difficulty  or  great 
labour;  as,  one  man  will  perform  his  service 
with  ease.  'The  mob  of  gentlemen  who 
wrote  with  ease. '  Pope.  —3.  Freedom  from 
stiflfness,  harshness,  forced  expressions,  or 
unnatural  arrangement ;  as,  the  ease  of 
style. 

True  ease  in  writing^  comes  from  art,  not  chance. 

Po/ie. 

i.  Freedom  from  constraint  or  formality; 
unaffectedness;  as,  ease  of  behaviour. — At 
ease,  in  an  undisturbed  state ;  free  from 
pain  or  anxiety.— of  ease,  in  a  disturbed 
state;  disquieted  either  mentally  or  bodily. 
I  am  very  ill  at  ease,  unfit  for  mine  own  purposes. 

ShaA. 

— Ease,  Easiness,  Facility.  Ease  is  subjec- 
tive, and  denotes  the  absence  of  all  that 
annoys  or  demands  severe  exertion.  It  is 
nearly  equal  to  comfort;  as,  he  lies  at  ease; 
he  reads  with  ease;  he  carries  the  load  with 
ease.  Easiness  is  objective,  characterizing 
the  nature  of  the  task;  as,  the  easiness  of 
the  task  led  him  to  despise  it.  Facility  is 
subjective,  and  is  nearly  equivalent  to 


readiness.  Facility  is  acquired  by  practice, 
or  is  the  result  of  some  special  endowment. 
Syn.  Rest,  quiet,  repose,  tranquillity,  faci- 
lity, readiness,  lightness. 
Ease  (ez),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  eased;  ppr.  eas- 
ing. 1.  'To  free  from  pain  or  any  disquiet 
or  annoyance;  to  relieve;  to  give  rest  to; 
as,  the  medicine  has  eased  the  patient. — 
2.  To  free  from  anxiety,  care,  or  disturb- 
ance; as,  the  late  news  has  eased  my  mind. 
'My  heart  much  eased.'  Milton. — 3.  To  re- 
move a  burden  from;  to  relieve:  with  of. 
Sing,  and  I'll  ease  thy  shoulders  q/  thy  load. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  mitigate;  to  alleviate;  to  assuage;  to 
allay;  to  abate  or  remove  in  part,  as  any 
burden,  pain,  grief,  anxiety,  or  disturbance. 
'As  if  with  sports  my  sufferings  I  could 
ease. '   Dry  den. 

Ease  thou  somewhat  the  grievous  servitude  of  tliy 
father.  2  Chr.  x.  4. 

5.  To  render  less  difficult;  to  facilitate. 

High  over  seas 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing^ 
Easuig  their  lliglit.  Milton. 

6.  To  release  from  pressure  or  restraint;  to 
move  gently;  to  lift  slightly;  to  shift  a  little; 
as,  to  ease  a  bar  or  nut  in  machinery. — To 
ease  off  or  ease  away  {naut.),  to  slacken  a 
rope  gradually. — To  ease  a  ship,  to  put  a 
ship's  helm  hard  a-lee,  to  prevent  her  pitch- 
ing when  close  hauled.  —  Ease  her,  the 
command  given  to  reduce  the  speed  of  a 
steamer's  engine,  generally  preparatory  to 
the  command  to  'stop  her,'or  'tui-n  astern.' 
Syn.  To  relieve,  quiet,  calm,  tranquillize, 
assuage,  alleviate,  allay,  mitigate,  appease, 
pacify. 

Easeful  (ez'fnl),  a.  Quiet;  peaceful;  fit  for 
rest.  '  tlis  (tlie  sun's)  easeful  western  bed. ' 
Shalt. 

EasefuUy  (ez'ful-li),  adv.  With  ease  or 
quiet. 

Easefulness  (ez'ful-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
easefub 

Easel  (ez'el),  n.  [G.  esel,  an  ass,  a  wooden 
horse  or  stand.]  The  wooden  frame  on  which 
painters  place  pictures  while  at  work  upon 
them.  —  Easel-pieces  or  easel-pictures,  the 
smaller  pieces,  either  portraits  or  landscapes, 
which  are  painted  on  the  easel,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  which  are  drawn  on 
walls,  ceilings,  &c. 

Easel  (es'l),  diiu.    Eastward.  [Scotch.] 

Ow,  man!  ye  should  hae  hadden  easel  to  Kippel- 
tringan.  Sir  IT.  Scott. 

Easeless  (ez'les),  a.  Wanting  ease.  Donne. 
[Rare.  ] 

Easement  (ez'ment),  n.  1.  Convenience;  ac- 
commodation; that  which  gives  ease,  relief, 
or  assistance. 

He  has  the  advantage  of  a  free  lodging,  and  some 
other  easc?>!enls.  S^ci/t. 

2.  In  law,  a  liberty,  privilege,  or  advantage 
without  profit  which  one  proprietor  has  in 
the  estate  of  another  proprietor,  distinct 
from  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  as  a  way, 
water-course,  &c. 
Easily  (ez'i-li),  adi).  [From  easy.]  1.  With- 
out difficulty  or  great  labour;  without  great 
exertion,  or  sacrifice  of  labour  or  expense; 
as,  this  task  may  be  easily  performed;  that 
event  might  have  been  easily  foreseen. — 

2.  Without  pain,  anxiety,  or  disturbance;  in 
tranquillity;  as,  to  pass  life  well  and  easily. 

3.  Readily;  without  reluctance. 

Not  soon  provoked,  she  easily  forgives.  Prior. 

4.  Smoothly;  quietly;  gently;  without  tu- 
mult or  discord.— 5.  Without  violent  shak- 
ing or  jolting;  as,  a  carriage  moves  easily. 

Easiness  (ez'i-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
easy;  the  act  of  imparting  ease;  comfort; 
as,  the  easiness  of  a  vehicle;  the  easiness  of 
a  seat. — 2.  Freedom  from  difficulty;  ease. 

Easiness  and  difdculty  are  relative  term%  Tillotson. 

3.  Flexibility;  readiness  to  comply;  prompt 
compliance ;  a  yielding  or  disposition  to 
yield  without  opposition  or  reluctance;  as, 
easiness  of  temper. 

Give  to  him,  and  he  shall  but  laugh  at  your  easiness. 

South. 

4.  Freedom  from  stiffness,  constraint,  effort, 
or  formality:  applied  to  manners  or  to  the 
style  of  writing. 

Abstract  and  mystic  thoughts  you  must  express 
With  painful  care,  but  seeming  easijiess. 

Roscommon. 

5.  Rest;  tranquillity;  ease;  freedom  from 
pain. 

I  think  the  reason  I  have  assigned  hath  a  great  in- 
terest in  that  rest  and  easiness  we  enjoy  when  asleep. 

Ray. 

— Ease,  Easiness,  Facility.  See  under  Ease. 


ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  locft;     g,  go;     j,  job;     ii,  Fr.  toji;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thia; 


w,  wig;  wh,  ii7iig;  zh,  azure. —See  Key. 
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East  (est),  n.  [A.  Sax.  east,  G.  ost,  Icel.  aust. 
By  some  this  word  is  conilected  with  tlie  L. 
aurora  (anc.  ausosa),  Lith.  aiiszra,  tlie  red 
of  morning,  and  Skr.  ushas,  the  dawn,  from 
a  root  us,  to  burn,  as  in  L.  urere,  to  burn. 
Wedgwood  thinks  it  may  be  from  the 
Esthonian  ea,  ice,  the  ablative  of  wliich  is 
east,  from  tlie  ice,  the  same  word  signifying 
the  east  wind,  pointing  to  the  north  of 
Europe  for  the  origin  of  the  term,  where 
the  east  is  the  icy  wind.  The  Romance  lan- 
guages have  borrowed  the  word  from  the 
Teut.  Fr.  est,  Sp.  este.]  1.  The  point  in  the 
heavens  where  the  sun  is  seen  to  rise  at  the 
equinox,  or  the  corresponding  point  on  the 
earth;  the  point  of  the  compass  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  that  of  north  and  south ; 
that  point  of  the  horizon  lying  on  the  right 
hand  when  one's  face  is  turned  towards  the 
north  pole;  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points. 
2.  The  eastern  parts  of  the  earth;  the  regions 
or  countries  which  lie  east  of  Europe  or  other 
country.  In  this  indefinite  sense  the  word 
is  applied  to  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Chaldea, 
Persia,  India,  China,  &c.  We  speak  of  the 
riches  of  the  East,  the  diamonds  and  pearls 
of  the  East,  the  kings  of  the  East. 

The  gorjjeous  Bast,  with  richest  hand, 
Sliowers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gfold. 

Mtltou. 

— Empire  of  the  East,  the  empire  founded 
in  395  A.D.,  when  the  emperor,  Theodosius 
the  Great,  divided  the  Koman  Empire  be- 
tween his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
giving  the  former  the  eastern  division,  the 
latter  the  western.  The  metropolis  of  this 
empire  was  Constantinople.  The  western 
division,  whose  capital  was  Rome,  was  called 
the  Empire  of  the  IFesf. 

East  (est),  a.  Toward  the  rising  sun;  or  to- 
ward the  point  where  the  sun  rises  when  in 
the  equinoctial;  as,  the  east  gate;  the  east 
border ;  the  east  side ;  the  east  wind  is  a 
wind  that  blows  from  the  east.  —East  Indies, 
the  name  given  to  the  country  which  in- 
cludes the  two  great  peninsulas  of  Southern 
India  and  the  adjacent  islands  from  the 
delta  of  the  Indus  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  rhilippine  Islands,— i?asi  India  fly, 
a  species  of  cantharides,  of  a  deep  azure  or 
sea-blue  colour,  and  about  double  the  size 
of  the  common  cantharides.  These  insects 
are  found  to  be  much  more  active  as  vesica- 
tories  than  the  Spanish  Hies. 

East  (est),  V.  i.  To  move  less  or  more  in  the 
direction  of  the  east;  to  veer  from  the  north 
or  south  toward  the  east;  to  orientate. 

East  (est),  adv.  In  an  easterly  direction; 
eastwards;  as,  he  went  east. 

Easter  (es'ter),  n.  [A.  Sax.  edster,  edstre, 
i; Liter,  from  A.  Sax.  Edstre,  Edstre,  O.H.G. 
O.sta/vi.a  goddess  of  light  or  spring,  in  honour 
of  whom  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  April, 
whence  this  month  was  called  eastermdn- 
dth;  ultimately  from  east.]  A  festival  of 
the  Christian  church  observed  in  commemo- 
ration of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  Easter 
is  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which 
happens  upon  or  next  after  the  21st  of 
March;  and  if  the  full  moon  happens  upon  a 
Sunday,  Easter  day  is  the  Sunday  after;  but 
properly  speaking,  for  the  '  full  moon '  in  the 
above  the  'fourteenth  day  of  the  moon' 
should  be  substituted. — Easter  dues  or  of- 
ferings, in  the  Church  of  England,  certain 
dues  paid  to  the  parochial  clergy  by  the  par- 
ishioners at  Easter  as  a  compensation  for 
personal  tithes,  or  the  tithe  for  persona! 
inborn:— Easter  term,  (a)  in  law,  a  term  be- 
ginning on  the  15th  April  and  continuing 
till  about  the  8t!i  May;  (Jj)  in  the  English 
universities,  a  term  held  in  the  spring  and 
lasting  for  about  six  weeks  from  Easter. 

Easter-day  (es'ter-da),  n.  The  day  on  which 
the  festival  of  Easter  is  celebrated. 

Easter-dues  (es'ter-duz),  n.  pi.  See  under 
Easteh. 

Easter-gift  (es'ter-gift),  n.  A  gift  presented 
at  Easter. 

Easterling  (est'er-ling),  n.  [The  origin  of 
.s*cr;t/i(/ (which  see).]  1.  A  native  of  some 
country  lying  eastward  of  another;  in  a 
specific  sense,  formerly  applied  to  traders 
and  others  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
'  Merchants  of  Norway,  Denmark  .  .  .  called 
.  .  .  Easterlings.'  Holinshed. 

Having  oft  in  batteill  vanquished 
Those  spoylefuU  Picts,  and  swarming  Easterlings. 

Sf'unser. 

2.  A  piece  of  money  coined  in  the  East  by 
Richard  II.  of  England. — 3.  A  species  of 
M'ateifowl. 

Easterling  (est'er-ling),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
money  of  the  Easterlings  or  Baltic  traders. 
See  Sterling. 


Easterly  (est'er-li),  a.  1.  Coming  from  the 
eastward;  as,  sn\  casterlysyinA. — 2.  Moving 
or  directed  eastward;  as,  an  easierZi/ current 
of  the  ocean;  to  move  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion.—3.  Situated  toward  the  east;  as,  the 
easterly  side  of  a  lake  or  country. — 4.  Look- 
ing toward  the  east;  as,  an  easterly  ex- 
posure. 

Easterly  (est'er-li),  adv.  On  the  east;  in  the 
direction  of  east. 

Easter -man-giant  (est'er-man-ji-ant),  n. 
The  popular  name  in  Cumberland  for  the 
green  tops  of  bistort  which  are  ealen. 

Eastern  (est'ern),a.  [A.  Sa.x.  eastern.  ]  1.  Ori- 
ental ;  being  or  dwelling  in  the  east ;  as, 
eastern  kings ;  eastern  countries ;  eastern 
nations. 

Eastern  churches  first  did  Christ  embrace.  Stirling. 

2.  Situated  toward  the  east;  on  the  east 
part;  as,  the  eastern  side  of  a  town  or 
church;  the  eastern  gate.— 3.  Going  toward 
tlie  east,  or  in  the  direction  of  east;  as,  an 
eastern  voyage. 
Easting  (est'ing),  n.  Naut.  and  surv.  the 
distance  eastward  from  a  given  meridian; 
the  distance  made  good  or  gained  by  a  ship 
to  the  eastward. 

We  had  run  down  our  easting  and  were  well  up  for 
the  Strait.  Macmilla^Cs  Mag. 

Eastlin  (est'lin),  a.    Easterly.    [Scotch.  ] 

How  do  you,  this  blae  eastlin  wind. 
That's  like  to  blaw  a  body  blind?  Burns. 

Eastward  (est'wfird),  adv.  Toward  the  east; 
in  the  direction  of  east  from  some  point  or 
place  ;  as,  Edinburgh  lies  eastward  from 
Glasgow;  turn  your  eyes  eastward. 

Eastward  (est'werd),  a.  Having  its  direc- 
tion towards  the  east. 

The  eastiuard  e.\tension  of  this  vast  track  was  un- 
known. Marsdcn. 

Eastwards  (est'werdz),  adv.  Eastward. 

Such  were  the  accounts  from  the  remotest  parts 
eastwards.  Marsden. 

Easy(ez'i),  a.  [See  E.\SE.]  1.  Quiet;  being 
at  rest ;  free  from  pain,  disturbance,  or 
annoyance;  as,  the  patient  has  slept  well 
and  is  easy. — 2.  Free  from  an.xiety,  care, 
solicitude,  or  peevishness;  quiet;  tranquil; 
as,  an  easy  mind.  '  Keep  their  thoughts 
easy  and  free.'  Locke. — 3.  Giving  no  pain 
or  disturbance;  not  jolting;  as,  an  easy  pos- 
ture; an  easy  carriage;  the  liorse  has  uneasy 
gait. — i.  Not  difficult;  not  heavy  or  burden- 
some; that  gives  or  requires  no  great  labour 
or  exertion;  that  presents  no  great  obstacles; 
as,  an  easy  task.  "Tis  as  easy  as  lying.' 
Shak. 

My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light. 

Mat.  xi.  30. 

Knowledge  is  easy  to  him  that  understandeth. 

Prov.  xiv.  6. 

5.  Not  steep;  not  uneven;  not  iMugh  or  veiy 
hilly ;  having  a  gentle  slope  or  slopes;  that 
may  be  travelled  with  ease;  as,  an  easy  road. 

The  whole  island  was  probably  cut  into  several 
easy  ascents.  AddisoJi. 

6.  Gentle;  moderate;  not  pressing;  as,  a  ship 
under  easy  sail — 7.  Yielding  with  little  or 
no  resistance;  complying;  credulous. 

With  such  deceits  he  gained  their  easy  hearts. 

Dryden, 

8.  Ready;  not  unwilling. 

So  merciful  a  king  did  never  live. 

Loth  to  revenge,  and  easv  to  forgive.  Dryden. 

9.  Free  from  want  or  solicitude  as  to  the 
means  of  living;  comfortable. 

They  should  be  allowed  such  a  rent  as  would  make 
them  easy.  S^L'ift. 

10.  Giving  ease;  freeing  from  labour,  care, 
or  the  fatigue  of  liusiness;  furnishing  abun- 
dance without  toil;  affluent;  as,  easy  circum- 
stances; an  easy  fortune. 

A  marri.ige  of  love  is  pleasant,  a  marriage  of  inter- 
est easy,  and  a  marriage  where  both  meet  happy. 

Addison. 

11.  Not  constrained;  not  stiff  or  formal;  as, 
easy  manners;  an  easy  address;  easy  move- 
ments in  dancing. — 12.  Smooth;  flowing;  not 
harsh;  as,  an  easy  style. 

His  (Sumner's  translation  of  Latin  treatise  of  Mil- 
ton) is  not  indeed  very  easy  or  elegant;  but  it  is  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  clearness  and  fidelity. 

IMacaulay. 

13.  In  com.  not  straitened  or  restricted  as 
regards  money;  as,  the  money-market  is 
easy,  i.e.  loans  may  be  easily  procured:  op- 
posed to  tight. — Syn.  Quiet,  tranquil,  un- 
troubled, gentle,  moderate,  ready,  comfort- 
able, affluent. 

Easy  (ez'i),  adv.  Easily. 
Those  move  easiest  that  have  learned  to  dance.  Pope. 

Easy-chair  (ez'i-char),  n.  An  arm-chair 
padded  for  resting  or  reposing  in;  a  chair 


for  reclining  in.  'Laugh  and  shake  in  Ra- 
belais' easy-chair.'  Pope. 

Easy-going  (e-zi-go-ing),  a.  Inclined  to  take 
matters  in  an  easy  way;  good-natured. 

Eat  (et),  v.t.  pret.  cat  or  ate  (et,  at);  pp.  eat 
or  eaten  (et,  gfn).  [A.  Sax.  etan,  D.  eten, 
Icel.  eta;  a  widely  spread  word,  the  root 
(ad)  being  seen  also  in  L.  edo,  Gr.  edo,  Skr. 
ad,  to  eat.]  1.  To  masticate  and  swallow  as 
nourishment;  to  partake  of  as  food:  spoken 
especially  of  solids;  as,  to  eat  bread. 
They  shall  make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen. 

Dan.  iv.  25. 

2.  To  corrode;  to  wear  away;  to  gnaw  into 
a  thing  gradually;  as,  a  cancer  eats  the  flesh. 

3.  To  consume;  to  waste.  'Princes  over- 
bold have  eat  our  substance.'  Tennyson.— 

4.  To  enjoy;  to  receive  as  a  reward. 

If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good 
of  the  land.  Is.  i.  19. 

To  eat  one's  heart,  to  brood  over  one's  sor- 
rows or  disappointments. 

I  will  not  eat  my  heart  alone, 

Nor  feed  with  sighs  a  passing  wind.  Tejmyson. 

To  eat  one's  terms,  in  the  inns  of  court,  to 
go  through  the  prescribed  amount  of  study 
preparatory  to  being  called  to  the  bar:  in 
allusion  to  the  number  of  dinners  a  student 
must  eat  in  the  public  hall  of  his  society 
each  term  in  order  that  the  term  may  count 
as  such.  — To  eat  one's  words,  to  take  back 
what  has  been  uttered;  to  retract  one's 
assertions. — To  eat  out,  to  consume  com- 
pletely. '  Eat  out  the  heart  and  comfort  of 
it.'  Tillotson. — To  eat  up,  to  oppress;  to 
consume  the  substance  of. 

who  eat  lip  my  people  as  they  eat  bread.  Ps.  xiv.  4. 

Syn.  To  consume,  devour,  gnaw,  corrode, 
waste. 

Eat  (et),  v.i.  1.  To  take  food;  to  feed;  to 
take  a  meal,  or  to  board. 

He  did  cat  continually  at  tlie  king's  table. 

2  Sam.  ix.  13. 

Why  eateth  your  master  with  publicans  and  sinners? 

Mat.  ix.  II. 

2.  To  make  way  by  corrosion ;  to  gnaw ;  to 
enter  by  gradually  wearing  or  separating 
the  parts  of  a  substance;  as,  a  cancer  eats 
into  the  flesh. 

Their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a  canker.  .2  Tim.  ii.  17. 
The  ulcer,  eating  thro'  my  skin, 
Betray 'd  my  secret  penance.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  taste ;  to  relish ;  as,  it  eats  like  the 
finest  peach. 

Soup  and  potatoes  eat  better  hot  than  cold. 

Russel. 

Eatable  (et'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be  eaten ;  fit 
to  be  eaten;  proper  for  food;  esculent. 

Eatable  (et'a-bl),  n.  Anything  that  may  be 
eaten;  that  which  is  fit  for  food;  that  which 
is  used  as  food.  '  Eatables  we  brought  away. ' 
Eampier. 

Eatage  (et'iij),  n.  Food  for  horses  and  cattle 

from  aftermath.   See  Eddish. 
Eaten  (et'n),  pp.    chewed  and  swallowed; 

consumed;  corroded. 
Eater  (et'er),  n.    One  who  eats;  that  which 

eats  or  corrodes;  a  corrosive. 

Be  not  among  wine-bibbers;  among  riotous  eaters 
of  flesh.  Pro    xxiii.  20. 

Eath.t  a.    [A.  Sax.]  Easy. 

"Where  ease  abounds  yt's  eath  to  doe  amiss.  Spenser. 

Eatht  (eth),  adv.  Easily. 

Ea'ting-liouse  (et'ing-hous),  n.  A  house 
where  provisions  are  sold  ready  dressed. 

Eating-room  (et'ing-rom),  n.  A  dining- 
room. 

Ea'U  (0),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  aqua,  water.]  A 
word  used  with  some  other  words  to  desig- 
nate several  spirituous  waters,  particularly 
perfumes;  as,  eau  de  Cologne;  eaude  Luce; 
eau  de  Portugal,  &c. 

Eau  Creole  (0  kra-ol),  n.  [Fr.  eau  and 
Creole.]  A  highly-esteemed  liqueur  made  in 
Martinique  by  distilling  the  flowers  of  the 
manimee  apple  {Mammea  americana)  with 
spirit  of  wine. 

Eau  de  Cologne  (6  de  ko-lon),  n.  [Fr.  eau, 
water,  de,  of,  and  Cologne.]  A  perfumed 
spirit,  originally  invented  at  Cologne  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Farina,  and  still  sold 
chiefly  by  members  of  his  family  or  at  least 
of  his  name.  It  consists  of  spirits  of  wine 
flavoured  by  a  few  drops  of  different  essen- 
tial oils  blended  so  as  to  yield  a  fine  fra- 
grant scent. 

Eau  de  Luce  (o  de  lbs),  n.  [Fr.  eau,  water, 
de,  of,  and  Luce,  the  name  of  its  inventor.] 
A  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  scented  and 
rendered  milky  by  mastic  and  oil  of  amber: 
used  in  India  as  an  antidote  to  the  bites  of 
venomous  serpents. 

Eau  de  ■vie  (6  de  ve),  n.  [Fr.  eau,  water,  de. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hSr;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abMne;    y.  Sc.  iey. 
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of,  and  vie,  from  L.  vita,  life.]  The  French 
name  for  brandy;  specifically,  applied  to  the 
coarser  and  less  purified  varieties  of  brandy, 
the  term  cognac  being  applied  to  the  best 
kinds. 

Eave-drop  (ev'drop),  n.  Same  as  Eaves-drop. 

The  eave-drops  fall, 
And  the  yellow  vapours  choke 
The  great  city  sounding  wide.  Tennyson, 

Eaves  (evz),  n.  pi.  [A.  Sax.  efese,  xjfese  (sing.), 
the  eave,  tlie  edge,  whence  efesian,  to  shave, 
to  trim. 

Orcheyarde  and  erberes  efesyd  wel  clene. 

Piers  Ploivjyian. 

The  same  word  as  Goth,  iihizm,  O.H.G.  obisa, 
a  portico,  a  hall;  from  the  same  root  as  over.  ] 

1.  That  part  of  the  roof  of  a  building  which 
projects  beyond  the  wall  and  casts  oft  the 
water  that  falls  on  the  roof. 

His  tears  ran  down  his  beard  like  winter  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds.  Shak. 

2.  In  poetry,  eyelashes  or  eyelids  'Eyelids 
dropp'd  their  sillcen  eaves.'  Tennyson. 

And  closing  eaves  of  wearied  eyes, 

I  sleep  till  dusk  is  dipt  in  gray.  Tennyson. 

Eaves-board,  Eaves-catch  (evz'bord,  evz'- 
kach),  n.  An  arris  fillet  or  a  thick  board 
with  a  feather-edge,  nailed  across  the  raf- 
ters at  the  eaves  of  a  roof  to  raise  the  course 
of  slates  a  little.    Called  also  Eaves-lath. 

Eaves-drip  (evz'drip),  n.  [From  eaves  and 
drip.]  The  name  of  an  ancient  custom 
or  law,  by  which  a  proprietor  was  not  per- 
mitted to  build  within  some  feet  of  the 
boundary  of  his  estate,  so  as  to  throw  tlie 
eaves-drop  on  the  land  of  his  neighbour. 
It  was  the  same  as  the  urban  servitude  of 
the  Romans  called  stillieide  (stillicidium). 

Eaves-drop  (evz 'drop),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
eaves-dropped,  ppr.  eaves-dropping.  [Eaves 
and  drop.]  1.  To  stand  under  the  eaves  or 
near  the  windows  of  a  house  to  hsten  and 
learn  what  is  said  within  doors. 

Telling  some  politicians  who  were  wont  to  eaves- 
drop in  disijLiises.  lililton. 

2.  Fig.  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing tlie  private  conversation  of  others. 

Eaves-drop  (evz'drop),  n.  The  water  which 
falls  in  drops  from  tlie  eaves  of  a  house. 

Eaves-dropper  (evz'drop-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
stands  under  tlie  eaves  or  near  the  window 
or  door  of  a  liouse,  to  listen  and  hear  what 
is  said  within  doors,  whether  from  curiosity 
or  for  the  purpose  of  tattling  and  making 
mischief.  In  English  law,  an  eaves-dropper 
is  considered  as  a  common  nuisance  and  is 
punishable  by  flne.-2.  One  who  watches 
for  any  opportunity  of  hearing  the  private 
conversation  of  others. 

Under  our  tents  I'll  play  the  eaves-dropper. 
To  hear  if  any  mean  to  shrink  from  nie.  Shak. 

Eaves-lath  (evz'lath),  n.  See  Eaves-board. 

ibauchoir  (a-bosh-war),  n.  [Fr.  from  ebaii- 
cher,  to  begin  or  make  the  first  draught  of  a 
thing.]  1.  A  large  chisel  used  by  statuaries 
to  rough-hew  their  work.— 2.  A  great  hatchel 
or  lieating  instrument  used  by  rope-makers. 

Ebb  (eb),  )(.  [A.  Sax.  ebbe,  ebba;  D.  cb,  ebbe, 
G.  and  Dan.  ebbe,  the  falling  back  of  the 
tide;  allied  to  G.  ebev,  even,  smooth,  andE. 
even,  or  perhaps  to  G.  abe?i,  to  fall  off,  to 
sink.  See  EVENIXG.]  1.  The  reflux  of  the 
tide;  the  return  of  tide-water  toward  the 
sea:  opposed  to  flood  or  floiv. 

His  mother  was  a  witch,  and  one  so  strong 

That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  e^lfs. 

Shak. 

2.  A  flowing  backward  or  away ;  decline ; 
decay;  a  falling  fi'om  a  better  to  a  worse 
state;  as,  the  ebb  of  prosperity.  '  Our  ebb  of 
life.'  Roscommon. 

I  hate  to  learn  the  ei>l/  of  time 

From  yon  proud  steeple's  drowsy  chime. 

Sir  IF.  Scott. 

Ebb  (eb),  V.i.  1.  To  flow  back;  to  return,  as 
the  water  of  a  tide  appears  to  do,  toward 
the  ocean:  opposed  to  flow;  as,  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.— 2.  To 
decay;  to  decline;  to  return  or  fall  back 
from  a  better  to  a  worse  state. 

I  felt  them  slowly  ebbing,  name  and  fame. 

Tennysott. 

Syn.  To  recede,  retire,  decay,  decline,  de- 
crease, sink,  lower. 
Ebb  (eb),  o.    Kot  deep;  shallow.    [O.E.  and 
Scotch.] 

The  water  there  is  very  low  and  ebb.  Holland. 

Ebb-tide  (eb'tid),  n.  The  reflux  of  tide-water; 
the  retiring  tide. 

Ebelians  (e-be'li-anz),  n.  pi.  A  German  sect 
which  had  its  origin  at  Konigsberg  in  1836, 
under  the  leadership  of  Archdeacon  Ebel 
and  Dr.  Diestel,  professing  and  putting  in 
practice  a  doctrine  fi^^Aspiritualmarriage. 


The  leaders  were  in  1839  tried  and  condemned 
for  unsound  doctrine  and  impure  lives.  The 
sect  is  in  Germany  popularly  named  Mucker, 
or  hypocrites. 

Ebent  (elj'en),  n.   Same  as  Ebony.  Johnson. 

Ebenacese  (eb-en-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [L.  ebenus, 
Gr.  ebenos,  the  ebony  tree.]  A  nat.  order 
of  monopetalous  exogens,  cliiefly  inhabiting 
the  tropics,  containing  five  genera  and  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  species.  The 
species  consist  entirely  of  bushes  or  trees, 
some  of  which  are  of  large  size;  their  leaves 
are  alternate  with  no  stipules,  and  gener- 
ally leathery  and  shining.  Diospyros  Ebemis 
and  some  others  yield  the  valuable  timber 
called  ebony, 

Ebeneous  (eb-e'ue-us),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  ebony;  black;  ebony-coloured. 

Ebionite  (e'bi-on-it),  n.  [Heb.  ebjonim,  the 
poor,  tlie  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  the 
Christians  in  general.]  One  of  a  sect  of 
Jewish  Christians,  who  united  the  cere- 
monies of  the  law  with  tlie  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  observing  both  the  Jewisli  and  Chris- 
tian Sabbaths.  They  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  rejected  many  parts  of  the  New 
Testament.  They  were  opposed  and  pro- 
nounced heretics  by  Justin,  Irena;us,  and 
Origen.  It  is  thought  tliat  St.  John  wrote 
his  gospel,  in  the  year  97,  against  tliem. 

Ebionite  (e'bi-on-it),  a.  Relating  to  tlie 
heresy  of  the  Ebionites. 

Eblariine  (eb'la-nin),  n.  A  volatile  crystalline 
solid  o))tained  from  raw  pyroxylic  spirit.  It 
is  otherwise  termed  Pyroxanthine. 

Eblis,  Iblees  (ebles,  ib'les),  n.  In  Moham- 
medan myth,  an  evil  spirit  or  devil,  the 
chief  of  the  fallen  angels  or  wicked  jinns. 
Before  his  fall  he  was  called  Azazel  or 
Hliaris. —ifaH  of  Eblis,  the  hall  of  demons; 
pandemonium. 

Ebon  (eb'on),  a.  [See  EBONY.]  1.  Consisting 
of  ebony.— 2.  Like  ebony  in  colour;  dark; 
black.    'Heaven's  e6o«  vault.'  Shelley. 
Sappho,  with  that  gloriole 
Of  ebon  hair  on  calmed  brows.    £.  E.  Browning. 

Ebon  (eb'on),  n.  Ebony. 

To  write  those  plagues  that  then  were  coming  on 
Doth  ask  a  pen  o(  ebon  and  the  night.  Drayton. 

Ebonist  (eb'on-ist),  n.    A  worker  in  ebony. 

Ebonite  (eb'on-it),  n.  A  hard  black  com- 
pound obtained  by  blending  caoutchouc  or 
gutta-percha  witli  variable  proportions  of 
sulphur :  used  for  photographic  washing 
trays,  &c.  Called  also  Vulcanite  (which 
see). 

Ebonize  (eb'on-iz),  v.t.  [See  Ebony.]  To 
make  black  or  tawny;  to  tinge  with  the 
colour  of  ebony;  as,  to  ebonize  the  fairest 
complexion. 

Ebony  (eb'on-i),}!.  [L.  ebenus,G:V.  ebenos,  from 
Heb.  eben,  a  stone,  from  its  hardness  and 
weight.]  The  popular  name  of  various  plants 
of  different  genera,  agreeing  in  having  wood 
of  a  dark  colour,  as  the  Slozzungha  (Forna- 
sinia)  of  Abyssinia,  nat.  order  Leguminosse, 
the  Brya  Ebenus  of  America,  also  a  legu- 
minous tree;  but  the  best  known  ebony  is 
derived  from  plants  of  the  genus  Diospyros, 
nat.  order  Ebenacese.  The  most  valuable 
ebony  is  the  heart-wood  of  the  Diospyros 
Ebemis,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
the  flat  parts  of  Ceylon,  and  is  of  such  size 
that  logs  of  its  heart-wood,  2  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  from  10  to  15  feet  long,  are  easily 
procured.  Other 
varieties  of  valu- 
able ebony  are 
obtained  from  D. 
Ebenaster  of  the 
East  Indies  and 
D.  melanoxylon 
of  Coroniandel. 
Ebony  is  hard, 
heavy,  and  dura- 
ble, and  admits 
of  a  fine  polish  or 
gloss.  The  most 
usual  colour  is 
black,  red,  or 
green.  The  best 
is  a  jet  black, 
free  from  veins 
and  rind,  very 
hea-vy,  astringent,  and  of  an  acrid  pungent 
taste.  On  burning  coals  it  yields  an  agree- 
able perfume,  and  when  green  it  readily 
takes  fire  from  its  abundance  of  fat.  It  is 
wrought  into  toys,  and  used  for  mosaic  and 
inlaid  work. 

Our  captain  counts  the  image  of  God,  nevertheless 
the  image,  cut  in  ebony,  as  if  done  in  ivory.  Fuller. 
Sparkl'd  his  (the  swan's)  jetty  eyes;  his  feet  did  show 
Beneath  the  waves  like  Afric's  ebony.  Keats. 


Ebony  [Diospyros  Ebejtns). 


i^oulement  (a-bol-man),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
ebouler,  to  tumble  down.]  1.  In  fort,  the 
crumbling  or  falling  of  the  wall  of  a  forti- 
fication.— 2.  In  geul.  a  sudden  rock-fall  and 
earth-slip  in  a  iiunintainous  region. 

Ebracteate  (c-brak'te-fit),  a.  [L.  e,  priv., 
and  bractca,  a  thin  plate.]  In  bot.  without 
a  bractea. 

Etaracteolate  (e-brak'te-o-lat),  a.    In  bot. 

noting  a  pedicel  or  flower-stalk  destitute  of 

bracteoles  or  little  bracts. 
Ebraike.t  a.    Hebrew;  Hebraic.  Chaucer. 
Ebriety  (e-br!'e-ti),  n.    [L.  ebrietas,  from 

ebrius,  di'unk.]   Drunkenness;  intoxication 

by  spirituous  liquors. 

Bitter  almonds,  as  an  antidote  against  ebriety,  hath 
commonly  failed.  Sir  T.  Bronune. 

Ebrillade (e-brillad),  11.  [Fr.]  \\iVt\^manige , 
a  check  given  to  a  horse  by  a  sudden  jerk  of 
one  rein,  when  he  refuses  to  turn. 

Ebriosity  (e-bri-os'i-ti),  n.  [L.  ebriositas, 
from  ebrius,  drunk.]  Habitual  drunken- 
ness. [Rare.] 

That  religion  which  excuseth  No.-ah  in  surprisal, 
will  neither  actjuit  ebriosity  nor  ebriety  in  their  in- 
tended perversion.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ebrious  (e'bri-us),  a.    [L,  ebrius,  drunk.] 

1.  Drunk;  intoxicated.— 2.  Given  to  indulge 
in  drink;  drunken. 

Ebulliatet  (e-bul'yat),  v.i.  [L.  ebullio,  to 
boil  up.  ]  To  boil  or  bubble  up;  to  effervesce. 
Prynnc. 

Ebiillience,  Ebulliency  (e-bul'yens,  e-bul'- 
yen-si),  n.  [See  EBULLraoN.]  A  boiling 
over;  a  bursting  fortli;  overflow.  'The  ebul- 
liency of  their  fancy.'  Cudieorth. 

Ebullient  (e-bul'yent),  a.  Boiling  over, 
as  a  liquor;  hence,  over-enthusiastic;  over- 
demonstrative.  '  The  ebullient  choler  of  his 
refractoiy  and  pertinacious  disciple. '  Lan- 
dor. 

That  the  so  ebitllient  enthusiasm  of  the  French  was 
in  this  case  perfectly  well  directed,  we  cannot  under- 
take to  say.  Carlyle. 

Ebullioscope  (e-bul'yo-skop),  n.  [L.  ebxdlio, 
to  boil  up,  and  Gr.  slcopeO,  to  see.  ]  An  instru- 
ment by  which  the  strength  of  spirit  of 
wine  is  determined  by  the  careful  determin- 
ation of  its  l)oiling  point. 

Ebullition  (e-bul-li'shon),  n.  [L.  ebidlitio, 
from  I'bullio—e,  ex,  out,  up,  and  biillio,  to 
boil,  from  6!(Ha,  a  bubble.  See  Boil.]  1.  The 
operation  of  boiling;  the  agitation  of  a 
liquor  by  heat,  which  throws  it  up  i  n  bubbles ; 
or  more  properly,  the  agitation  produced  in 
a  fluid  by  the  escape  of  a  portion  of  it, 
converted  into  an  aeriform  state  by  heat. 
In  dift'erent  liquids  ebullition  takes  place 
at  different  temperatures;  also,  the  temper- 
ature at  which  liquids  boil  in  tlie  open  air 
vaiies  with  the  degree  of  atmospliei'ic  pres- 
sure, being  higher  as  that  is  increased  and 
lower  as  it  is  diminished.    See  Boiling.— 

2.  Effervescence,  which  is  occasioned  by  fer- 
mentation or  by  any  other  process  which 
causes  the  extrication  of  an  aeriform  fluid, 
as  in  the  mixture  of  an  acid  with  a  carbon- 
ated alkali.  In  this  sense  formerly  \\  ritten 
Bidlition.  —  S.  Fig.  an  outward  display  of 
feeling;  a  sudden  burst;  a  pouring  forth;  an 
overflowing;  as,  an  ehidlitiim  of  jiassion. 
'The  greatest  ebullitions  of  the  imagina- 
tion.' Johnson. 

Eburna  (e-ber'na),  n.  [L.  ebur,  ivory.]  A 
genus  of  spiral,  univalve,  gasteropodous 
molluscs,  found  in  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
seas.  The  shell  is  oval,  thick,  smooth,  and 
when  young  unibilicated. 

Eburnation  (e-ber-na'shon),  n.  In  pathol. 
the  excessive  deposition  of  compact  osseous 
matter  which  sometimes  takes  place  in  the 
diseased  state  of  bones,  especially  of  joints. 

Eburnean  (e-ber'ne-an),  a.  [L.  eburneus, 
fiom  ebur,  ivory.]  Relating  to  or  made  of 
ivory.  ♦ 

Eburnlfication  (e-ber'ni-fi-ka"shon),  n.  The 
conversion  of  substances  into  others  which 
have  the  appearance  or  characters  of  ivory. 

Eburninae  (e-ber-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  A  suli-family 
of  tlie  family  of  molluscs  Turbinellidie, 
having  tlie  genus  Eburna  for  its  type. 

Eburnine  (e-ber'nin),  a.  Made  of  ivory. 
[Rare.  ] 

All  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lay  reclined. 
And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  ebnrnine. 

Sir  II'.  Scott. 

Ecalcarate  (e-kal'kar-at),  a.  [1.  e,  priv.,  and 
calcar,  a  spur.]  In  bot.  having  no  calcar  or 
spur.  ^ 

Ecarte  (a-kar-ta),  n.  [Fr.,  discarded.]  A 
game  of  cards  for  two  persons  with  thirty- 
two  cards,  the  small  cards  from  two  to  six 
being  excluded.  The  English  mode  of  play- 
ing the  game  differs  slightly  from  the  French, 


cli,  chain;     ch.  Sc.  loch: 


S,ao;     hjoh;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     m,  then;  th,  thin;    \v,  wig;    wh,  ^^)/tig;   zli,  azure.— See  Key. 
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and  we  give  only  the  mode  practised  in  this 
country.  The  players  cut  for  the  deal, 
which  is  decided  by  the  lowest  card.  The 
dealer  gives  Ave  cards  to  each  player,  three 
and  two  at  a  time,  and  turns  up  the  eleventh 
card  for  trump.  If  he  turns  up  a  king,  he 
scores  one,  and  if  a  king  occurs  in  the  liand 
of  either  player  lie  may  score  one  by  an- 
nouncing it  before  the  first  trick.  The 
cards  rank  as  follows:  king  (highest),  queen, 
knave,  ace,  ten,  &c.  Trumps  take  all  other 
suits,  but  the  players  must  follow  suit  if 
they  can.  Three  tricks  count  one  point,  five 
tricks  two  points;  five  points  make  game. 
Before  play  begins  the  non-dealer  may 
claim  to  discard  (rcarter)  any  of  tlie  cards 
in  his  Iiand,  and  liave  tliem  replaced  with 
fresh  ones  from  the  pack.  This  claim  the 
dealer  may  or  may  not  allow.  Should  he 
allow  he  can  discard  as  many  as  he  pleases. 
Sometimes  only  one  discard  is  allowed. 
Ecaudate  (e-ka'dat),  a.  [L.  e,  priv. ,  and 
Cauda,  a  tail.]  In  bot.  without  a  tail  or 
spur. 

Ecballium  (ek-bal'li-um),  n.  [Gr.  elcballcin, 
to  throw  out.]  A  genus  of  cucurbitaceous 
plants,  closely  allied  to  Jlomordica.  JS. 
agreste  is  the  squirting  cucumber,  so  named 
from  its  gourd-like  fruit  forcibly  ejecting 
its  seeds  together  with  a  mucilaginous  juice. 
The  precipitate  from  the  juice  is  the  elateri- 
um  of  medicine.    See  Elaterium. 

Ecbasis  (elc'ba-sis),  n.  [Gr.  ekbasis,  a  going 
out,  the  issue  or  event  of  a  matter — ek, 
out,  and  baino,  to  go.]  In  rhct.  a  figure  in 
whicli  tlie  orator  treats  of  things  according 
to  tlieir  events  and  consequences. 

Ecbatic  (ek-bat'ik),  a.  In  gram,  relating  to 
an  event  that  has  happened ;  denoting  a 
mere  result  or  consequence,  as  distinguished 
from  telic,  which  implies  purpose  or  inten- 
tion; thus  the  sentence  'events  fell  out  so 
that  the  propliecy  joas  fulfilled'  is  ecbatic, 
but  the  sentence  '  events  were  arranged  in 
order  that  the  prophecy  7night  fee  fulfilled' 
is  telic. 

Ecblastesis  (ek-blas-te'sis),  n.  [Gr.,  from 
ekblastaii'j,  to  shuot  or  sprout  out.]  In  bot. 
the  production  uf  buds  within  flowers,  or  on 
inflorescences,  in  consequence  of  monstrous 
development. 

Ecbole  (ek'bo-le),  n.  [Gr.  ekbole  (logon),  a 
digression,  ekbole,  a  throwing  or  going 
out,  from  ek,  out,  and  ballo,  to  tlirow.]  In 
rhet.  a  digression,  in  which  the  speaker  in- 
troduces anotlier  person  speaking  in  his 
own  words. 

Ecbolic  (ek-bol'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ekbolion,  a  medi- 
cine wliich  e.xpels  tlie  foetus,  from  ekballo, 
to  tlirow  out.  ]  A  term  applied  to  a  medi- 
cine that  excites  uterine  contractions,  and 
thereby  promotes  the  expidsion  of  tlie  foetus. 

Ecbolic  (ek-bol'ik),  n.  [See  the  adjective.]  A 
medicine,  as  ergot  of  rye,  that  excites  uterine 
contraction,  and  so  jiromotes  the  expulsion 
of  the  contents  of  the  uterus. 

Eccaleobion.  (  ek'kal-le-6"bi-on  ),  n.  [  Gr. 
ekkaleu,  to  call  out,  and  bios,  life.]  A  con- 
trivance for  hatching  eggs  by  artificial 
heat. 

Ecoe  homo  (ek'se  ho'mo),  n.  [L. ,  behold  the 
man.]  A  name  given  to  paintings  whicli 
represent  our  Saviour  crowned  with  thorns 
and  bearing  the  reed,  particularly  to  a 
noble  painting  by  Correggio. 

Eccentric,  Eccentrical  (ek-sen'trik,  ek-sen'- 
trik-al),  a.  [L.  eceentricus — ex,  from,  and 
centrum,  centre.]  1.  Deviating  or  depart- 
ing from  the  centre.— 2.  In  gcom.  not  having 
the  same  centre:  a  term  applied  to  circles 
and  spheres  which  have  not  the  same 
centre,  and  consequently  are  not  parallel; 
in  opposition  to  concentric,  having  a  com- 
mon centre.  —3.  Pertaining  to  eccentricity 
or  to  an  eccentric;  as,  the  eccentric  anomaly 
of  a  plant;  the  eccentric  rod  of  a  steam- 
engine. — i.  Not  terminating  in  the  same 
point,  nor  directed  by  the  same  principle; 
not  coinciding  in  motive  or  end. 

His  own  ends,  which  must  needs  be  often  eccentric 
to  those  of  liis  master.  Bacon. 

6.  Deviating  from  stated  methods,  usual 
practice,  or  established  forms  or  laws;  ir- 
regular ;  anomalous ;  departing  from  the 
usual  course  ;  as,  eccentric  conduct ;  ec- 
centric virtue ;  an  eccentric  genius.  —Ex- 
centric,  Eccentric.  See  under  Excentric. 
— Eccentric,  Singular,  Strange,  Odd.  Ec- 
centric is  applied  to  a  person  who  does 
tilings  in  an  exti'aordinary  way,  owing  to 
his  having  tastes,  judgment,  &c.,  different 
from  those  of  ordinary  people.  Eccentric  im- 
plies that  there  is  in  the  person  spoken  of  a 
mental  deviation  from  what  is  usual;  thus. 


we  cannot  speak  of  an  eccentric  body;  but  we 
speak  of  a  person  having  an  ecce^itric  ap- 
pearance, meaning  an  appearance  indicating 
eccentricity,  or  resulting  from  eccentricity, 
as  by  being  strangely  dressed.  Singular  as- 
serts that  a  thing  is  unique, or  approximately 
so;  strange  [L.  extraneus,  foreign],  that  it  is 
unknown  to  the  speaker;  but  what  is  strange 
to  one  man  may  not  be  so  to  another.  What 
is  strange  to  most,  or  to  all,  is  singular. 
Odd,  when  applied  to  the  person,  infers 
singularity  and  grotesqueness ;  as,  an  odd 
figure.  When  applied  to  the  mind  it  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  eccentric,  but  is  somewhat 
stronger,  implying  a  slight  degree  of  crazi- 
ness ;  as,  he  is  somewhat  odd.  When  ap- 
plied to  actions  and  conditions,  or  their 
negation,  it  frequently  implies  some  degree 
of  wonder,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  surprising; 
as,  it  is  odd  that  he  should  say  so ;  it  is  odd 
he  does  not  write. 

Eccentric  (ek-sen'trik),  n.  1.  In  anc.  astron. 
a  circle  the  centre  of  which  did  not  coincide 
with  that  of  the  earth. 

Thither  his  course  he  bends 
Throuijh  tlie  cahn  firmament;  but  up  or  down. 
By  centre  or  eccentyic,  hard  to  tell.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  irregular  or  anomalous;  he 
who  or  that  which  cannot  be  brought  to  a 
common  centre  or  usual  standard. — 3.  In 
astron.  (a)  in  the  Ptolemaic  system  the 
supposed  circular  orbit  of  a  planet  about 
the  earth,  but  with  the  earth  not  in  its 
centre,  (h)  A  circle  described  about  the 
centre  of  an  elliptical  orbit,  mth  half  the 
major  axis  for  radius. — 4.  In  tnach.  a  term 
applied  to  a  group  of  mechanical  contriv- 
ances for  converting  circular  into  reoipro- 


Eccentric  of  Steam-engine. 


a.  Eccentric-wheel ;       eccentric-strap ; 
c,  eccentric-rod. 

eating  rectilinear  motion,  consisting  of  vari- 
ously shaped  discs,  attached  to  a  revolving 
shaft,  and  according  to  the  shape  of  the 
working  surfaces  distinguished  as  triangu- 
lar, heart-shaped,  toothed,  or  circular  ec- 
centrics. The  cut  represents  the  eccentric 
in  general  use  for  working  the  valves  of 
steam-engines.  It  consists  of  a  wheel  situ- 
ated on  the  main  shaft  but  fixed  out  of  its 
centre;  it  is  fitted  in  a  metal  ring  or  strap, 
to  which  a  shaft  or  sliafts  are  attached; 
these  are  connected  with  the  valve  lever,  so 
that  as  the  eccentric  turns  round  with  the 
shaft,  an  alternate  motion  is  communicated 
to  the  lever,  and  the  valves  are  thereby 
opened  and  closed. 

Eccentrically  (ek-sen'trik-al-li),  adv.  With 
eccentricity;  in  an  eccentric  manner. 

Eccentric-gear  (ek-sen'trik-ger),  n.  In 
■mech.  a  term  including  all  the  links  and 
other  parts  which  transmit  the  motion  of  an 
eccentric. 

Eccentric-hoop  (ek-sen'trik-hbp),  n.  Same 

as  Eei-i'iitrir-titrap. 

Eccentricity  (ek-sen-tris'i-ti),  n.    1.  Devia- 
tion from  a  centre;  the  state  of  having  a 
centre  different  from  that  of  another  circle. 
2.  In  ustion.  the  dis- 
tance of  the  centre  of       ^J?  .  — 
a  planet's  orbit  from  //^v 
the  centre  of  the  sun;    /    /     \^  \ 

that  is,  the  distance  Gj — ^  oi5  )^ 

between  the  centre  of    V  7 
an  ellipse  and  its  fc-  ^/ 
cus.  Thus  in  the  ellipse  -jp — 
D  B  F  G,  of  which  A  and 
B  are  the  foci,  and  c  the  centre,  AC  or  BC  is 
the  eccentricity.— 3.  Departure  or  deviation 
from  that  which  is  stated,  regular,  or  usual; 
oddity;  whimsicalness;  as,  the  eccentricity  of 
a  man's  genius  or  conduct. 

Akenside  was  a  young  man  warm  with  every  notion 
connected  with  liberty,  and  with  an  eccottyzcity 
which  such  dispositions  do  not  easily  avoid. 

JolL7tSO}l. 

Eccentric-rod  (ek-sen'trik-rod),  n.  In  mach. 
the  main  connecting  link  by  which  the 
motion  of  an  eccentric  is  transmitted. 

Eccentric-strap  (ek-sen'trik-strap),  n.  In 
much,  the  band  of  iron  which  embraces  the 
circumference  of  an  eccentric,  and  within 
which  it  revolves.  The  eccentric-rod  is  at- 
tached to  it,  as  shown  in  the  cut  under 
Eccentric,  n. 


Eccentric-Wheel  (ek-sen'trik-whel),  n.  A 
wheel  which  is  fixed  on  an  axis  that  does 
not  pass  through  the  centre.  Its  action  is 
that  of  a  crank  of  the  same  length  as  the 
eccentricity.    See  ECCENTRIC,  n. 

Ecce  signum  (ek'se  sig'num),  ji,.  [L.,  liehold 
the  sign.  ]  See  or  behold  the  sign,  evidence, 
proof,  or  badge. 

EcchymosiS  (ek-ki-ni6'sis),  n.  [Gr.  ekchy- 
■mil.^is,  from  ekchymoomai,  to  shed  the  lilood 
and  leave  it  extravasated— cTf,  out,  and 
cheo,  to  pour  ]  In  med.  a  livid,  black,  or 
yellow  spot  produced  by  blood  extravasated 
or  effused  into  the  cellular  tissue  from  a 
contusion,  as  from  a  blow  on  the  eye. 

Ecclesia  (ek-kle'zi-a),  n.  [L. ,  from  Gr.  ekkle- 
sia,  an  assembly.]  1.  An  assembly  ;  the 
great  assembly  of  the  people  of  Athens,  at 
which  every  free  citizen  had  a  right  to  at- 
tend and  vote. — 2.  An  ecclesiastical  society; 
a  church ;  a  congregation. 

Ecclesialt  (ek-kle'zi-al),  a.  Ecclesiastical. 
'Our  ecdesial  and  political  choices.'  Milton. 

Ecclesian  (ek-kle'zi-an),  n.  One  who  main- 
tains the  supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical 
domination  over  the  civil  power. 

Ecclesiarch  (ek-kle'zi-ark),  n.  [Gr.  ekklesia, 
an  assembly,  and  archos,  a  leader.]  A  ruler 
of  the  Church. 

Ecclesiast  (ek-kle'zi-ast),  n.  1.  An  ecclesias- 
tic; a  iireaclier ;  specifically,  applied  to  King 
Solomon,  or  the  writer  of  the  books  of  Ec- 
clesiastes  and  Proverbs. 

He  was  in  chirche  a  noble  ecclesiast.  Chancer. 
Though  thrice  a  thous,nnd  years  are  past 

Since  David's  son  the  sad  and  splendid. 
The  weary  King  Ecclesiast, 

Upon  his  awful  tablets  penned  it.  Thackeray. 

2.  t  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  Chaucer. 
Ecclesiastes  (ek-kle'zi-as"tez),  n.    [  Gr.  ]  A 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  placed 
between  the  book  of  Proverbs  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon. 

Ecclesiastic,  Ecclesiastical  (ek-kle'zi-as"- 

tik,  ek-kle'zi-as"tik-al),  a.  [Gr.  ekklesias- 
tikos,  from  ekklesia,  an  assembly  or  meeting 
called  out,  the  church,  from  ekkaleo,  to  call 
forth  or  convoke— e/c,  and  kaleo,  to  call.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Church;  not 
civil  or  secular;  as,  ecclesiastical  discipline 
or  government;  ecclesiastical  affairs,  history, 
or  polity;  ecclesiastical  courts. 

And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastick. 

Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick.  Hitdibras. 

—Ecclesiastical  courtt,  courts  in  which  the 
canon  law  is  administered,  and  causes 
ecclesiastical  determined.  In  England  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  are :  the  Archdeacon's 
Court,  the  Consistory  Courts,  the  Cottrt  of 
Arches,  the  Court  of  Peculiars,  the  Preroga- 
tive Courts  of  the  Uoo  archbishops,  the  Fa- 
culty Court,  and  tlie  Privy  Council,  which  is 
the  com't  of  appeal,  though  its  jurisdiction 
may  by  order  in  council  be  transferred  to 
the  new  Court  of  Appeal.  In  Scotland  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  are  the  Kirk -session. 
Presbytery ,  Synod,  General  Assembly  (which 
is  the  supreme  tribunal  as  regards  doctrine 
and  discipline),  and  the  Teind  Court,  consist- 
ing of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
which  has  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  affect 
ing  the  teinds  of  a  parish. — Ecclesiastical 
commissioners,  in  England,  a  body  corpo- 
rate, empowered  to  suggest  measures  con- 
ducive to  the  efficiency  of  the  established 
church,  to  be  ratified  by  orders  in  council. 
— Ecclesiastical  corporations,  corporations 
in  which  the  members  are  entirely  spi- 
ritual persons,  and  incorporated  as  such, 
as  bishops,  certain  deans,  parsons,  vicars, 
deans  and  chapters,  &c.  They  are  erected 
for  the  fiu'therance  of  religion  and  perpetu- 
ating the  rights  of  the  Church. — Ecclesiasti- 
cal la  w,  the  law  administered  in  tlie  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  derived  from  the  civil  and 
canon  law. — Ecclesiastical  state,  the  body 
of  the  clergy. 
Ecclesiastic  (ek-kle'zi-as"tik),  n.  A  person 
in  orders  or  consecrated  to  the  services  of 
the  Church  and  the  ministry  of  religion. 

From  a  humble  ecclesiastic,  he  was  subsequently 
preferred  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church. 

Presccit. 

Ecclesiastically  (ek-kle'zi-as"tik-al-li),  adv. 

In  an  ecclesiastical  manner. 
Ecclesiasticism  ( ek  -  kle '  zi  -  as  "  ti  -  sizni ),  n. 
Strong  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Church,  or  to  ecclesiastical  observances, 
privileges,  &c. 

i\Iy  religious  convictions  and  views  have  remained 
free  from'any  tincture  oi  ecclesiasticism. 

lVest7ninster  Rev. 

EcclesiastiCUS  (ek-k]e'zi-as"tik-us),  n.  A 
book  of  the  Apocrypha. 


Eate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abitne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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EcclesiolOgist  (ek-kle'zi-ol"o-jist),  n.  One 
versed  in  t'ce-lesiology. 

Ecclesiology  (ek-kle'zi-ol"o-ji),  n.  [Gr,  ek- 
klesia,  an  assembly,  a  church,  and  logos,  dis- 
course.] The  science  of  antiquities  as  ap- 
plied to  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical 
foundations ;  the  science  and  theory  of 
church  building  and  decoration. 

It  will  furnish  future  writers  in  the  history  and 
ecclesioto^^y  of  Ireland  with  a  most  valuable  store- 
house of  information.  Athejiizum. 

Eccope  (ek'ko-pe),  n.     [Gr.  ek,  out,  and 
kopto,  to  cut.]    In  mrg.  the  act  of  cutting 
out ;  specifically,  a  perpendicular  division 
of  the  cranium  by  a  cutting  instrument. 
Eccoprotic  (ek-ko-prot'ik),  a.    [Gr.  eJc, 
\  out,  from,  and  kopros,  dung.]   Having  the 
i  quality  of  promoting  alvine  discharges;  lax- 
ative; loosening;  gently  cathartic. 
Eccoprotic  (ek-kop-rot'ik),  n.     A  medi- 
cine which  purges  gently,  or  which  tends 
j  to  promote  evacuations  by  stool;  a  mild 
1  cathartic. 

I  Eccremocarpus  (ek'kre-mo-kiir"pus),  n. 
[Gr.  ekkreines,  hanguig  from  or  upon,  and 
karpos,  fruit.]  A  genus  of  climbing  shrubs, 
nat.  order  Bignoniacese,  containing  three 
species,  natives  of  South  America.  They 
have  twice-pinnatiseot  leaves  with  small 
membranaceous  leaflets,  and  green  or  yel- 
low, flve-lobed  flowers.  E.  scaber  is  culti- 
vated as  an  ornamental  creeper. 
Eccrinology  (ek-krin-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  ekkn- 
no,  to  sep:ii'ate,  to  strain  off,  and  logos,  dis- 
com'se.]  In  plii/siol.  a  treatise  on  the  secre- 
tions of  the  body. 

Eccrisis  (ek'kri-sis),  n.    [Gr.  ek,  out,  and 
krino,  to  separate.]   In  7ned.  excretion  of 
any  excrementitious  or  morbific  matter. 
Eccyesis  (ek-ki-e'sis),  Ji.    [Gr.  ekkyeo,  to  be 
pregnant.]  In  obstetrics,  extra-uterine  foeta- 
tion  ;  imperfect  foetation  in  some  organ 
,  exterior  to  the  uterus,  as  in  one  of  the 
'  ovaria,  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen. 

Ecderon  (ek'de-ron),  ?i.  [Gr.  ek,  out,  and 
deros,  skin.]  The  outer  layer  of  the  integu- 
ment; the  epithelial  layer  of  mucous  mem- 
brane; the  epidermal  layer  of  the  skin:  the 
endoderm  is  the  deeper,  dermal  layer. 

Ecdysis  (ek'di-sis),  n.  [Gr.  ekdysis,  a  getting 
out,  from  ekdyo,  to  strip  off— et,  out  of,  and 

]  dyo,  to  enter.]  The  act  of  putting  off,  com- 
ing out  of,  or  emerging;  the  act  of  shedding 
or  casting  an  outer  coat  or  integument,  as 
'  in  the  case  of  serpents,  certain  insects,  &c. : 
chiefly  a  zoological  term. 

Ecliancrure  (a-shah-kriir),  n,  A  French 
word  employed  by  anatomists  to  designate 
depressions  and  notches  of  various  shapes, 
observed  on  the  surface  or  edges  of  bones. 
Dunglison. 

Eche  t  pron.    Each;  every.  Chaucer. 
Echiet  »-t   [See  Eke.]  To  add ;  to  add  to ; 

to  increase.    '  To  eche  it  and  to  draw  it  out 

in  length.'  Shak. 

Echea  (ek'e-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr. ,  from  echeo,  to 
sound.]  In  ancient  arch,  the  name  which 
the  ancients  gave  to  the  sonorous  vases  of 
bronze  or  earth,  of  a  bell-like  shape,  which 
they  used  in  the  construction  of  their 
theatres  to  give  greater  power  to  the  voices 
of  their  actors. 

Echelon  (esh'e-lon),  n.    |"Er.,  from  ichelle; 
Pr.  escala ;  L.  scala,  a  ladder.]    Milit.  the 
position  of  an  army  in  tlie  form  of  steps,  or 
ji  with  one  division  more  advanced  than  an- 
|i  other.    The  word  echelon  is  used  also  in 
E  reference  to  nautical  manoeuvres.    When  a 
fleet  is  in  echelon  it  presents  a  wedge-form 
to  the  enemy,  so  that  the  bow-guns  and 
broadsides  of  the  several  ships  can  mutually 
!  defend  each  other. 

Ecbeloned  (esh'e-loud),  a.  looting  an  army 
formed  in  echelon. 

Echeneididse  (e-ken'e-id"i-de),  n.  [See 

ECHENEis.]  The  sucking-fish  or  remora 
I  family,  a  sub-family  of  teleostean  fishes, 

which  resemble  in  general  character  the 
|l  Gadidae,  and  which,  as  the  species  have  in 

general  no  spines  In  the  rays  of  the  fins, 
|i  have  been  placed  in  the  order  Anacanthinl. 

See  ECHENEIS. 

Echeneis  (ek-e-ne'is),  n.    [Gr.  echeneis,  the 
li  remora  or  su3king-flsh  (supposed  to  have 
ji  the  power  of  holding  sliips  back),  from  echo, 
to  hold,  and  ?ict!(,s,  a  ship.]  A  genus  of  fishes 
!;  remarkable  for  having  the  top  of  the  head 
flattened  and  occupied  by  a  laminated  disc, 
composed  of  numerous  transverse  cartila- 
ginous plates,  the  edges  of  which  are  spiny, 
and  directed  obliquely  backwards.  By 
means  of  this  apparatus  these  fishes  attach 
themselves  to  ships,  large  fishes  as  sharks. 


and  other  bodies.  M.  Xaucrates  (the  pilot 
sucking-fish)  is  employed  by  the  fisher- 
men of  the  coast  of  Mozambique  to  take 
marine  turtles.  A  ring  is  fastened  to  the 
tail,  and  a  rope  being  attached  to  it,  the 
sucking-fish  is  carried  out  by  the  fishermen 
in  their  boat,  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea  where  the  turtles  resoii. 
In  endeavouring  to  make  its  escape  the  fish 
attaches  itself  to  the  nearest  turtle;  and  as 
its  adhesive  powers  are  strong,  both  are 
hauled  in  together.  Another  species  is  the 
E.  Remora,  the  common  remora  or  suck- 
ing-fish.   See  REMORA. 

Ecfieveria  (ech-e-ver'i-a),  n.  A  genus  of 
succulent  plants,  nat.  order  Crassulacese, 
chiefly  natives  of  IVIexico.  The  leaves  are 
glaucous,  generally  spathulate.  The  brightly 
coloured  flowers  are  in  loose  racemes.  The 
species  are  placed  by  some  botanists  in 
Cotyledon.  Many  of  them  are  in  cultivation 
in  England,  and  they  are  esteemed  as  in- 
cluding some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  of  greenhouse  succulent  plants. 
E.  secunda  and  E.  glauca  are  particularly 
ornamental  dwarf  herbaceous  species. 

Echevette  (ash-vet),  ?i.  [Er.  ]  A  small 
hank,  the  tenth  part  of  a  large  skein  of  cot- 
ton thread  or  yarn,  and  the  twenty-second 
part  of  an  ordinary  skein  of  wool. 

Echidna  (e-kid'na),  n.  A  genus  of  Austra- 
lian monotrematous,  toothless  mammals, 
in  size  and  general  appearance  resembling 
a  large  hedgehog,  excepting  that  the  spines 
are  longer,  and  the  muzzle  is  protracted  and 
slender,  with  a  small  aperture  at  the  ex- 
tremity for  the  protrusion  of  a  long  flexible 
tongue.  The  habits  of  Echidna  are  noctur- 
nal; it  burrows,  having  short  strong  legs 
with  five  toes,  and  feeds  on  insects,  which 
it  catches  by  protruding  its  long  sticky 
tongue.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Ornitho- 
rhynchus.  One  species  (E.  hystrix),  from 
its  appearance,  is  popularly  kno^vn  as  the 
Porcupine  Ant-eater.  In  several  points 
the  Echidna  strikingly  resembles  the  birds, 
especially  in  producing  its  young  from  eggs. 

Echidnine  (e-kid'nin),  n.  [Gr.  echidna,  an 
adder.  ]  Serpent  poison ;  the  secretion  from 
the  poison  glands  of  the  viper  and  other 
serpents.  Echidnine  is  a  clear,  viscid, 
neutral,  yellowish  fluid,  containing  albu- 
men, mucus,  fatty  matter,  and  a  yellow 
colouring  principle ;  and  among  its  salts, 
phosphates  and  chlorides.  Associated  with 
the  albumen  is  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  body, 
to  which  the  name  echidnine  is  more  parti- 
cularly applied.  The  poisonous  bag  of  a 
viper  seldom  contains  more  than  2  grains 
of  the  poisonous  liquid:  ^Ij;  of  a  grain  Is 
sufficient  to  kill  a  small  bird. 

Echimyd  (e-ki'mid),  n.  An  individual  of  the 
genus  Echimys  (which  see). 

Echimyna  ( e-ki-mi'na ),  n.  pi.  A  sub-family 
of  the  rodent  sub-order  Hystricidce,  of  which 
the  genus  Echimys  is  the  type.  The  ground- 
pig  belongs  also  to  this  sub-family.  See 

ECHIiVIYS. 

Echimys  (e-ki'mis),  n.  [Gr.  echinos,  a  hedge- 
hog, and  mys,  a  mouse.  ]  A  genus  of  South 
American  rodent  quadrupeds,  correspond- 
ing in  some  of  their  characters  with  dor- 
mice, but  differing  from  them  in  having  the 
tail  scaly,  and  the  fur  coarse  and  mingled 
with  flattened  spines.  Some  of  the  species 
are  known  as  spiny  rats,  the  family  being 
allied  to  the  porcupines.  Written  also 
Echinomys. 

Echinate,  Echinated  (e-kln'at,  e-kin'at-ed), 
a.  [L.  echinus,  a  hedgehog.]  Set  with 
prickles ;  prickly,  like  a  hedgehog ;  having 
sharp  points  ;  bristled ;  as,  an  echinated 
pericarp. 

Echinidse  (e-kin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  echinos,  a 
hedgehog,  and  eitZos,  resemblance.]  A  family 
of  invertebrates  comprehending  those  mar- 
ine animals  popularly  known  by  the  name 
of  sea-eggs  or  sea-urchins.   See  Echinus. 

Echinidan  (e-kin'i-dan),  n.  An  animal  of 
the  family  Echinidfe. 

Echinital  (e-kin'lt-al),  a.  Relating  to  or 
like  an  echinite  or  the  echinites. 

Echinite  (e-kin'it),  n.  [See  Echinus.  ]  A 
fossil  sea-urchin  or  cidaris.  These  fossils 
vary  greatly  in  form  and  structure,  and  are 
accordingly  arranged  into  many  sub-genera. 
They  are  found  in  all  formations,  but  they 
are  most  abundant  and  best  preserved  in 
the  chalk,  some  being  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. 

Echinocactus  ( e-kin'o-kak-tus ),  n.  [Gr. 
echinos,  a  hedgehog,  and  kaktos,  a  prickly 
plant.  ]  A  genus  of  cactaceous  plants,  inha- 
biting Mexico  and  South  America.  The 


Variegated-flowered  Echino- 
cactus (i:.  centeterzus). 


species  are  remarkable  for  the  singularf  orms 
of  their  stems,  which  are  fluted  and  ribbed 
or  tuberculated. 
The  stift"  spines  are 
in  clusters  on 
woolly  cushions. 
The  flowers  are 
large  and  showy. 
They  are  frequent- 
ly met  with  In  cul- 
ti\'ation. 

Ecliinococcus  (e- 

kin'o-kok"kus),  n. 
pi.  Echinococci(e- 
km'o-kok"si),  n. 
[Gr.  echinos,  a 
liedgehog,  and  kok- 
kos,  a  berry.]  In 
physiol.  one  of  the 
larval  forms  (scoli- 
ces)  of  the  tape -worm  of  the  dog  {Tcenia 
Ecliinococcus),  commonly  known  as  hyda- 
tids, which  occur  in  man,  commonly  In  the 
liver,  and  cause  serious  disease. 
Echinoderm  (e-kin'6-derm),  n.  [Gr.  echinos, 
a  hedgehog,  and  derma,  skin.]  A  marine 
animal  of  the  class  Echinodermata. 
EcMnodermal  (e-kin'6-derm-al),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  tlie  Echinodermata. 

The  harder,  spine-clad,  or  echinoderjnal  species, 
perplex  the  most  patient  and  persevering  dissector 
by  the  extreme  complexity  and  diversity  of  their  con- 
stituent parts.  Prof.  Oweji. 

Echinodermata  (e-km'6-d6r"ma-ta),  n.  pi. 
A  class  of  iiivei  tcbrated  animals  character- 
ized by  having  a  tough  integument  in  which 
lime  is  deposited  as  granules  (as  in  the 
star-fish  and  sea-cucumber),  or  so  as  to 
form  a  rigid  test  like  that  of  the  sea-urchin; 
and  by  the  radial  arrangement  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  adult,  except  the  digestive 
system  of  the  sea-urchin.  A  water  system, 
usually  communicating  with  the  exterior, 
opens  into  the  ambulacra  or  tubular  feet, 
which  are  the  locomotive  organs,  and  are 
put  into  use  by  being  distended  with  fluid. 
Their  development  is  accompanied  with 
metamorphosis,  and  the  embryo  shows  a 
distinctly  bilateral  aspect.  On  this  account, 
and  because  the  adult  arises  as  a  secondary 
growth  within  the  primitive  embryo,  the 
Echinodermata  are  now  removed  from  the 
Cuvierian  Radiata,  and  classed  with  the 
Scoleclda  In  the  sub-kingdom  Annuloida. 
The  sexes  are  distinct.  The  class  is  divided 
into  seven  orders — the  Echinoidea  (sea- 
urchins),  Asteroidea  (star-fishes),  Ophiuroi- 
-dea  (sand-stars  and  brittle-stars),  Crinoidea 
(feather-stars),  Cystidea  (extinct),  Blastoi- 
dea  (extinct),  and  Holothuroldea  (sea-cu- 
cumbers).   AH  are  marine. 

Echinodermatous  (e-km'6-der"ma-tus),  a. 
Same  as  Echinodernial. 

Echinoidea  (e-kiu-oid'e-a),  n.pl.  [Gr.  echinos, 
a  hedgehog,  and  eidos,  form.]  An  order 
of  Echinodermata,  comprising  the  sea- 
urchins. 

Echinomys  (e-kln'o-mis),  n.  See  Echimys. 

Echinophora  (e-kin-of'o-ra),  n.  [Gr.  echinos, 
a  hedgehog,  and  phero,  to  bear.]  A  genus 
of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  nat.  order 
Umbelliferoe,  more  or  less  covered  with 
spines,  especially  at  the  base  of  the  flowers. 
The  species  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
region.  One  species  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  south  of  England. 

Echinops  (e-kin'ops),  n.  [Gr.  echinos,  a 
hedgehog,  and  opsis,  appearance.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  order  Compositte.  The  species 
are  annual,  but  chiefly  perennial  plants. 
One  species  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
globe-thistle ;  the  pubescence  of  another 
forms  the  substance  called  Spanish  tinder. 

Echinorhynchus  (e-kin'6-ring"kus),<i.  [Gr. 
echinos,  a  hedgehog,  and  rhynchos,  snout] 
A  genus  of  intestinal  worms,  the  only  mem- 
bers of  the  Aeanthocephala,  or  thorn-headed 
family,  living  in  the  digestive  organs  of 
vertebratecl  animals,  and  sometimes  found 
in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Echinostachys  (e-ki-nos'ta-kis),  n.  [Gr. 
echinos,  a  hedgehog,  and  stachys,  a  head  of 
flowers.]  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  found  In 
the  new  red  sandstone,  supposed  to  be  akin 
to  the  Typhacefe,  or  reed-maces. 

Echinozoa  (e-ki'n6-z6"a),  n.  Same  as  Annu- 
loida. 

Echinulate  (e-kin'ii-lat),  a.  [See  Echinus.] 
In  bot.  possessing  spines. 

Echinus  (e-kln'us),  n.  [L.;  Gr.  echinos,  a 
hedgehog,  also  a  sea-urchin.]  1.  A  genus  of 
annuloids,  constituting  the  type  of  the  class 
Echinodermata.  The  body  is  covered  with  a 
test  or  shell,  often  beset  with  movable  spines 


eh,  cAaIn;     ch,  So.  loc7i;     g,  go;     J,  job;     li,  Er.  to?i;     ng,  siwflr;     iu,  then;  th,  thin;    w,  wig,   wh,  ic7iig;   zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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or  prickles.  The  test  consists  of  ten  meri- 
dional zones  or  double  rows  of  calcareous 
plates  fitting  each  other  accurately.  In  five 
of  the  zones  tliere  are  little  apertures  for  the 


Sea-urchin  {Echimts  esaclentics). 

protrusion  of  muscular  tubes,  which  serve  as 
feet.  The  mouth  is  armed  with  calcareous 
teeth,  and  opens  into  a  gullet,  which  con- 
ducts to  a  distinct  stomach,  whence  pro- 
ceeds a  convoluted  intestine  terminating  in 
a  vent.  It  is  popularly  called  the  Sea- 
urchin  or  Sea-egg.  There  are  several  species, 
and  some  of  them  eatable.— 2.  In  bot.  a 
prickly  head  or 
top  of  a  plant; 
an  echinatecl 
pericarp.— 3.  In 
arch,  an  orna- 
ment of  the 
form  of  an 
egg,  alternating 
with  an  anchor-shaped  or  dart-shaped  or- 
nament, peculiar  to  the  ovolo  moulding, 
whence  that  moulding  is  sometimes  called 
echinus. 

Echium  (ek'i-um),m.  [Gr.  echion,  from  ecJtis, 
the  viper.]  Viper's  bugloss,  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Boraginacea;.  Above  fifty 
species  have  been  described.  They  are  large 
hispid  or  scabrous  herbs,  with  entire  leaves 
and  white,  red,  or  blue  flowers  in  racemes. 
They  are  natives  of  Southern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia.  E.  vulgare  is  common  on 
wa.'.te  ground  and  on  light  soils  in  England; 
E.  jild iifiniineiim  is  a  native  of  Jersey. 

Echo  (e'kn),  n.  [L.  echo;  Gr.  echo,  from  eche, 
a  sound  of  any  sort,  whence  ec/ieo,  to  sound.] 
1.  A  sound  reflected  or  reverberated  from  a 
solid  body;  sound  returned ;  repercussion 
of  sound;  as,  an  echo  from  a  distant  hill. 

The  babbling  irc/ic  mocks  the  hounds, 
Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-timed  horns, 
As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once.  Sha/c. 
Which  makes  appear  the  songs  I  made 
As  echoes  out  of  weaker  times.  Tettyiysoii. 

Sound  being  produced  by  waves  or  pulses 
of  the  air,  when  such  a  wave  meets  an  op- 
posing surface,  as  a  wall,  it  is  reflected  like 
light  and  proceeds  in  another  direction,  and 
the  sound  so  heard  is  an  echo.  When  the 
echo  of  a  sound  returns  to  the  point  whence 
the  sound  originated,  the  reflecting  surface 
is  at  riglit  angles  to  a  line  drawn  to  it  from 
that  point.  An  oblique  surface  sends  tlie 
echo  of  a  sound  <M  in  another  direction,  so 
that  it  may  be  heard  elsewhere,  though  not 
at  the  point  where  tlie  sound  originated. 
If  the  direct  and  reflected  sounds  succeed 
eacli  other  with  great  rapidity,  which  hap- 
pens when  the  reflecting  surface  is  near,  the 
echo  only  clouds  the  original  sound,  but  is 
not  heard  distinctly,  and  it  is  such  indistinct 
echoes  which  interfere  with  the  hearing  in 
churches  and  other  large  buildings.  An 
interval  of  about  one-ninth  of  a  second  is 
necessary  to  discriminate  two  successive 
sounds;  and  as  sound  passes  through  the 
atmosphere  at  the  rate  of  about  1125  feet 
in  a  second,  ,l  of  1125.  or  about  62  feet,  will 
be  the  least  distance  at  which  an  echo  can 
be  heard.  The  wall  of  a  house  or  the  ram- 
part of  a  city,  the  surface  of  a  cloud,  a  wood, 
rocks,  mountains,  valleys,  produce  echoes. 
Some  echoes  are  remarkable  for  their  fre- 
quency of  repetition.— 2.  In  class,  myth,  a 
nymph,  the  daughter  of  the  Air  and  Earth, 
who,  for  love  of  Narcissus,  pined  away  till 
nothing  remained  of  her  but  her  voice. 
Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st  unseen 
Within  thy  airy  shell.  Milton. 

3.  In  arch,  a  vault  or  arch  for  redoubling 
sounds.— 4.  Kepetition  with  assent;  close 
imitation  either  in  words  or  sentiments  — 
5.  In  music,  the  repetition  of  a  melodic 
phrase,  frequently  written  for  the  organ  on 
account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
produced  by  the  stops. 
Echo  (e'ko),  v.i.  1,  To  resound;  to  reflect 
sound;  as,  the  hall  echoed  with  acclamations. 


At  the  parting 
All  the  church  echoed. 


Shak. 


2.  To  be  sounded  back.  'Echoing  noise.' 
Blackmore. 

sounds  which  echo  farther  west 

Than  your  sires'  'Islands  of  the  Blest.'  Byron. 

3.  To  produce  a  sound  that  reverberates;  to 
give  out  a  loud  sound. 

Drums  and  trumpets  echo  loudly, 

"Wave  the  crimson  banners  proudly  Lon^clloiu. 

Echo  (e'ko),  V.  t.  1.  To  reverberate  or  send 
liack,  as  sound;  to  return,  as  what  has  been 
uttered. 

Those  peals  are  echoed  by  the  Trojan  throng. 

Drydcn. 

2.  To  repeat  with  assent;  to  adopt  as  one's 
own  sentiments  or  opinion. 

They  would  have  echoed  the  praises  of  the  men 
whom  they  envied,  and  then  have  sent  to  the  news- 
papers libels  upon  them.  Jifacaulay. 

Echometer  (e-koni'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  echos, 
sound,  and  inetron,  measure.  ]  In  ymisic,  a 
scale  or  rule,  with  several  lines  thereon, 
serving  to  measure  the  duration  of  sounds 
and  to  find  tlieir  intervals  and  ratios. 

Echometry  (e-kom'et-ri),  n.  1.  The  art  or 
act  of  measuring  the  duration  of  sounds. — 
2.  The  art  of  constructing  vaults  to  produce 
echoes. 

Eclaircise  (e-klar'sJz),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  eclair- 
eiKcil;  ppr.  cclaircising.  [I'r.  eclaircir,  from 
i-lair,  clear.  See  CLEAR.]  To  make  clear; 
to  explain;  to  clear  up  what  is  not  under- 
stood or  misunderstood.  [Rare.] 

^Claircissement  (a-klar-sis-man),  n.  [Ft.] 
E.xplanation;  the  clearing  up  of  anything 
not  before  understood. 

Nay,  madam,  you  shall  stay  .  .  .  till  he  has  made 
an  ^ciaircisseinent  of  his  love  to  you.        U  'ycherly. 

Eclampsy  (ek-lamp'si),  n.  [Gr.  eklampsis,  a 
shining,  from  eldampo,  to  shine— eA-,  out,  and 
lampo,  to  shine.]  A  flashing  of  light  before 
the  eyes;  rapid  convulsive  motions,  espe- 
cially of  the  mouth,  eyelids,  and  fingers- 
symptomatic  of  epilepsy ;  hence,  epilepsy 
itself. 

^Clat  (a-klit),  11.  [Ft.,  a  splinter,  noise,  cla- 
mour, brightness,  magnificence,f  rom  Mater, 
to  split,  to  shiver,  to  make  a  great  noise,  to 
sparkle,  to  glitter;  Pr.  esclatar,  Walloon 
sldate,  from  O.H.G.  shleizan,  G.  schleissen, 
schlitzen,  to  split.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how,  the  sense  of  breaking  into  shivers, 
passes  into  those  of  making  a  noise  and 
shining  brilliantly.]  1.  A  burst,  as  of  ap- 
plause ;  acclamation ;  approbation  ;  as,  his 
speech  was  received  with  great  iclat. — 

2.  Brilliancy  of  success;  splendour  of  effect; 
lustre;  as,  tlie  ^clat  of  a  great  achievement. 

3.  Renown;  glory. 

Yet  the  /clnt  it  gave  was  enough  to  turn  the  head 
of  a  man  less  presumptuous  than  Egmont. 

Prescotl. 

Eclectic  (ek-lek'tik),  a.  [Gr.  elclehtikos—ex, 
and  lego,  to  choose.]  Selecting;  choosing; 
not  original  nor  following  any  one  model  or 
leader,  but  choosing  at  will  from  the  doc- 
trines, works,  &c.,  of  others;  specifically 
applied  to  certain  philosophers  of  antiquity 
who  did  not  attach  themselves  to  any  par- 
ticular sect,  but  selected  from  the  opinions 
anil  prinri]>les  of  each  what  they  thought 
solid  and  uood. 

Eclectic  (ek-lek'tik),  n.  One  who  follows  an 
eclectic  method  in  philosophy,  science,  re- 
ligion, and  the  like;  specifically,  (a)  a  fol- 
lower of  the  ancient  eclectic  philosophy.  See 
the  adjective.  (6)  A  Christian  who  believed 
the  doctrine  of  Plato  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel. 

Eclectically  (ek-lek'tik-al-li),  adv.   By  way 

of  cliodsiiig  or  selecting;  in  the  manner  of 

the  eclectical  philosophers. 
Eclecticism  (ek-lek'ti-sizm),  n.    The  act, 

doctrine,  or  practice  of  an  eclectic- 
Eclectism  (ek-lek'tizm),  n.  [Ft.  eclectisme.] 

Same  as  Eclecticism. 

Eclegra  (ek-lem'),  n.  [B.  ecligma;  Gr.  elc- 
leigma,  an  electuary — elc,  out,  up,  and  leicho, 
to  lick.]  A  medicine  made  by  the  incor- 
poration of  oils  with  syrups. 

Eclipsareon  (e-klip-sa're-on),  n.  [See 
Eclipse.]  An  instrument  for  explaining 
the  phenomena  of  eclipses. 

Eclipse  (e-klips'),  n.  [L.  eclipsis;  Gr.  ekleip- 
si^,  defect,  from  ekleipo,  to  fail — ek,  cut,  and 
leipo,  to  leave.]  1.  In  astron.  an  intercep- 
tion or  obscuration  of  the  light  of  the  sun, 
moon,  or  other  luminous  body,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  some  other  body  either  between 
It  and  the  eye  or  between  the  luminous  body 
and  that  illinuinated  by  it;  thus,  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  is  caused  by  the  intervention  of 


the  moon,  which  totally  or  partially  hides 
the  sun's  disc;  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is 
occasioned  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth, 
which  falls  on  it  and  obscures  it  in  whole 
or  in  part,  but  does  not  entirely  conceal  it. 
The  number  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon 
cannot  be  fewer  tlian  two  nor  more  than 
seven  in  one  year.    The  most  usual  number 


I,  Solar  Eclipse.       2,  Lunar  Eclipse. 

S,  Sun.     M,  Moon.     E,  Earth.     7t,  Umbra,  or  total 
obscuration,   p,  Penumbra,  or  partial  obscuration. 

is  four,  and  it  is  rare  to  have  more  than  six. 
Jupiter's  satellites  are  eclipsed  by  passing 
through  his  shadow,  and  they  frequently 
pass  over  his  disc  and  eclipse  a  portion  of 
his  surface.  See  OccvviAiios.— Annular 
and  central  eclipses.    See  Annular. — 

2.  Darkness;  obscuration;  as,  his  glory  has 
suffered  an  eclipse. 

All  the  posterity  of  our  first  parents  suffered  a  per- 
petual eclipse  of  spiritual  life.  Raleigli, 

He  (Earl  Hakon)  was  zealous,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  to  bring  back  those  who  in  tliat  eclipse  of  the 
old  faith  had  either  gone  over  to  Christianity  or  pre- 
ferred to  '  trust  in  themselves,'  to  what  he  considered 
the  true  fold.  Edin.  Rev. 

Eclipse  (e-klips'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  eclipsed; 
ppr.  eclipsing.  1.  To  cause  the  obscuration 
of;  to  darken  or  hide,  as  a  heavenly  body; 
as,  the  moon  eclipses  the  sun.— 2.  To  cloud; 
to  darken;  to  oljscure;  to  throw  into  the 
shade;  to  degrade;  to  disgrace. 

1,  therefore,  for  the  moment,  omit  all  inquiry  how 
far  the  ^Lariolatry  of  the  early  Church  did  indeed 
eclipse  Christ.  Raskin. 
Another  now  hath  to  himself  engross'd 
All  pow'r,  and  us  eclipsed.  Milton. 

3.  To  extinguish.  'Born  to  eclipse  thy  life.' 
Shale.  [Rare] 

Eclipse  (e-klips'),  v.i.    To  suffer  an  eclipse. 

The  labouring  moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms.  Milton. 

Ecliptic  (e-klip'tik),  n.  [Ft.  ecliptique;  B. 
Unea  ecliptica,  the  ecliptic  line,  or  line  in 
which  eclipses  take  place.  See  ECLIP'l'IC, 
d.]  1.  A  great  circle  of  the  sphere  supposed 
to  be  drawn  tlirough  the  middle  of  the 
zodiac,  making  an  angle  with  the  equinoctial 
of  about  23°  27',  which  is  the  sun's  greatest 
declination.  The  ecliptic  is  the  apparent 
path  of  the  sun,  but  as  in  reality  it  is  the 
earth  which  moves,  the  ecliptic  is  the  path 
or  way  among  the  fixed  stars  which  the 
earth  in  its  ori)it  appears  to  describe  to  an 
eye  placed  in  the  sun.  The  angle  of  inclin- 
ation of  the  equator  and  ecliptic  is  called 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  It  has  been 
subject  to  a  small  irregular  diminution  since 
the  time  of  the  earliest  observations  on 
record.  In  1839  it  was  23°  27'  46".  Its  mean 
diminution  per  century  is  about  48". — 2.  In 
geog.  a  great  circle  on  the  terrestrial  globe, 
answering  to  and  falling  within  the  plane 
of  the  celestial  ecliptic. — Plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic, an  imaginary  plane  which  passes  through 
the  ecliptic,  and  is  indefinitely  extended. 
In  this  plane  tlie  earth's  orbit  is  situated. 

Ecliptic  (e-klip'tik),  a.  [B.  eclipticus;  Gr. 
ekleiptihos,  belonging  to  eclipse.  See 
Eclipse.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  described  by 
the  ecliptic— 2.  Pertaining  to  an  eclipse. — 
Ecliptic  conjunction,  is  wlien  the  moon  is 
in  conjunction  with  the  sun  at  the  time  of 
new  moon,  both  luminaries  having  then  the 
same  longitude  or  right  ascension.  — Ecliptic 
limits,  the  greatest  distances  at  which  the 
moon  can  be  from  her  nodes  in  order  that 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  may  happen. 

Eclogue  (ek'log),  n.  [Gr.  ehloge,  choice,  se- 
lection, from  eklego,  to  select.]  In  poetry, 
a  pastoral  composition,  in  which  shepherds 
are  introduced  conversing  with  each  other; 
a  bucolic;  as,  the  eclogues  of  A'irgil. 

Eclysis  (ek'li-sis),  n.  [Gf.  ek,  out,  and  lyo, 
to  loose.]  In  music,  depression;  the  lower- 
ing of  the  sound  of  a  string  three  quarter 
tones. 

Economic,  Economical  (e-kon-om'ik,  e-kon- 
om'ik-al),  a.   [See  Economy.]  l.t  Relating 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pnie,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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or  pertaining  to  the  household;  domestic. 
'Ill  this  eco)iomiMZmisfortune'(of  ill-assorted 
matrimony).  3[ilton.~2.  Pertaining  to  the 
regulation  of  household  concerns. 

And  doth  employ  her  economic  art, 

And  busy  care,  her  household  to  preserve. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

3.  Managing  domestic  or  public  pecuniary 
concerns  with  frugality;  as,  an  economical 
housekeeper;  an  economical  minister  or 
administration. — 4.  Frugal;  regulated  by 
frugality;  not  wasteful  or  extravagant;  as, 
an  econoutical  use  of  money.  'With  econo- 
mic care  to  save  a  pittance.'  Harte.—b.  Re- 
lating to  the  science  of  economics,  or  the 
pecuniary  and  other  productive  resources 
of  a  country;  relating  to  the  means  of  living. 

There  was  no  ecoiioi/ticai  distress  in  England  to 
prompt  the  enterprises  of  colonization.  Pal/rey. 

— Economical  geology ,  a  branch  of  the  science 
of  geology  which  aims  at  its  practical  appli- 
cation for  the  benefit  of  mankind. — Syn. 
Frugal,  sparing,  saving,  thrifty,  careful. 

Economically  (e-kon-om'ik-al-li),  adv.  With 
economy;  witli  frugality. 

Economics  (e-kon-om'iks),  n.  1.  The  science 
of  household  affairs  or  of  domestic  manage- 
ment.—2.  The  science  of  the  useful  applica- 
tion of  tlie  wealth  or  material  resources  of 
a  country;  political  economy.  'Politics  and 
economics. '  Knox. 

Economist  (e-kon'om-ist),  n.  1.  One  who 
manages  domestic  or  other  concerns  with 
frugality;  one  who  expends  money,  time,  or 
labour  judiciously,  and  without  waste. 

Very  few  people  are  good  ccoiotuisis  of  their  for- 
tune, and  still  fewer  of  their  time.  Lord  Cheslcrjicid. 

2.  One  versed  in  economics  or  the  science 
of  political  economy. 

Economization  (e-kon'om-iz-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  or  practice  of  economizing  or  managing 
frugally,  or  to  the  best  effect;  the  result  of 
economizing;  economy;  saving. 

To  the  extent  that  augmentation  of  mass  results  in 
a  gfreater  retention  of  lieat,  it  effects  an  economiza. 
tion  of  force.  //.  Spencer. 

Economize  (e-kon'om-iz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
economized;  ppr.  economizing.  To  manage 
pecuniary  concerns  with  frugality;  to  make 
a  prudent  use  of  money,  or  of  the  means  of 
saving  or  acquiring  property.  '  He  does  not 
know  how  to  eco«omt?e.'  Smart. 

Economize  (e-kon'om-iz),  v.t.  To  use  with 
prudence;  to  expend  wilih  frugality;  as,  to 
econoynize  one's  income. 

To  manage  and  economize  the  use  of  circulating 
medium.  ll'alsh. 

Economy  (e-kon'o-mi),  n.  [L.  ceconomia,  Gr. 
oikonomia—oikos,  house,  and  nomos,  law, 
rule.]  1.  The  management,  regulation,  and 
government  of  a  household;  especially,  the 
management  of  the  pecuniary  concerns  of 
a  household.  Hence — 2.  A  frugal  and  judi- 
cious use  of  money ;  that  management  which 
expends  money  to  advantage  and  incurs  no 
waste;  frugality  in  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture of  money.  It  differs  from  parsimony, 
which  implies  an  improper  saving  of  ex- 
pense. Economy  includes  also  a  prudent 
management  of  all  the  means  by  which  pro- 
perty is  saved  or  accumulated,  a  judicious 
application  of  time,  of  labour,  and  of  the 
instruments  of  labour. 

I  have  no  other  notion  of  economy  than  that  it  is 
the  parent  of  liberty  and  ease.  Sicift. 

3.  The  disposition  or  arrangement  of  any 
work;  the  system  of  rules  and  regulations 
which  control  any  work,  whether  divine  or 
human. 

This  economy  must  be  observed  in  the  minutest 
parts  of  an  epic  poem.  Dryden. 

Specifically,  (a)  the  operations  of  nature  in 
the  generation,  nutrition,  and  preservation 
of  animals  and  plants;  the  regular,  harmo- 
nious system  in  accordance  with  which  the 
functions  of  living  animals  and  plants  are 
performed ;  as,  the  animal  economy;  the 
vegetable  economy,  (h)  The  regulation  and 
disposition  of  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state 
or  nation,  or  of  any  department  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  Jews  already  had  a  Sabbath,  which  as  citizens 
and  subjects  of  that  economy  they  were  obliged  to 
keep,  and  did  keep.  Paley. 

— Domestic  economy.  See  DOMESTIC. — Poli- 
tical economy.    See  Political. 

E  converso  (e  kon-ver'so).  [L.]  On  the  con- 
trary; on  the  other  hand. 

Scorche  (a-kor-sha),  n.  [Fr.]  In  painting 
and  sculp,  the  subject,  man  or  animal,  flayed 
or  deprived  of  its  skin,  so  that  the  muscu- 
lar system  is  exposed  for  the  purposes  of 
study,  the  study  of  the  muscular  system 


being  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
artist. 

feossaise  (a-kos-az),  11.  [Fr.]  Dance  music 
in  tlie  Scotch  style. 

Ecostate  (e-kos'tat),  a.  In  hot.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  leaves  that  have  no  central  rib  or 
costa. 

^coute  (a-kot),  n.  [Fr. ,  a  place  for  listening.  ] 
In  fort,  a  small  gallery  made  in  front  of  the 
glacis  for  the  shelter  of  troops  designed  to 
annoy  or  interrupt  the  miners  of  the  enemy. 

Ecphasist  (ek'fa-sis),  n.  [Gr.  ekphasis,  a  de- 
claration— ek,  out,  and  lAemi,  to  declare.] 
An  explicit  declaration. 

Ecphlysis  (ek'fli-sis),  n.  [Gr.  ekjMyzo,  to 
bubble  up.]  In  pathol.  vesicular  eruption, 
confined  in  its  action  to  the  surface. 

Ecphonemat  (ek-fo-ne'ma),  n.  [Gr.  ekpho- 
nenia,  a  thing  called  out  —  ek,  out,  and 
phone,  a  sound,  the  voice.]  In  rhet.  a  break- 
ing out  of  the  voice  with  some  interjectional 
particle. 

Ecphonesist(ek-f6-ne'sis),n.  [Gr.  ekphonesis, 
pronunciation,  exclamation — ek,  out,  and 
phone,  the  voice.]  An  animated  or  passion- 
ate exclamation. 

Ecphora (ek'f o-ra),  n.  [Gr.  ek,  out,  andphero, 
to  carry.]  In  arch,  the  projection  of  any 
member  or  moulding  before  the  face  of  the 
member  or  moulding  next  below  it. 

Ecpliractic  (ek-frak'tik),  a.  [Gr.  ekphrakti- 
kos,  fit  to  clear  obstructions,  from  ekphrasso, 
to  clear  away  obstructions — ek,  out,  and 
phrasso,  to  inclose.]  In  med.  serving  to 
dissolve  or  attenuate,  and  so  to  remove  ob- 
structions ;  deobstruent. 

Ecphractic  (ek-frak'tik),  n.  A  medicine 
which  dissolves  or  attenuates  viscid  matter 
and  removes  obstructions. 

Ecpliyma(ek'fi-ma),  71.  [Gr.  efrj^/ij/o,  to  spring 
out.]  In  pathol.  a  cutaneous  excrescence, 
as  a  caruncle. 

Ecpyesis  (ek-pi-e'sis),  n.  [Gr.  ekpyeS,  to  sup- 
purate.] In  pathol.  a  humid  scali;  impetigo. 

ilcraseur  (ii-kra-zer),  71.  [Fr.  ^eraser,  to 
crush  to  pieces.]  In  surg.  an  instrument  for 
removing  tumours  or  malignant  growths. 
It  consists  of  a  fine  chain,  which  is  placed 
round  the  base  of  the  tumour  and  gradually 
tightened  by  a  screw  or  rack  till  it  passes 
through  the  structure.  It  is  used  in  cases 
of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  of  piles,  polypi,  &c. 

Ecstasis  (ek'sta-sis),  ?i.    [Gr.]  Ecstasy. 

Ecstasize (ek'sta-siz),  v.t.  To  fill  with  ecstasy 
or  excessive  joy.    F.  Butler.  [Rare.] 

Ecstasy  (ek'sta-si),  ?j.  [Gr.  ekstasis,  from 
existemi,  to  change,  to  put  out  of  place— ea;, 
and  histemi,  to  stand. 

Note  the  fetichism  wrapped  up  in  the  etymologies 
of  these  Greek  words.  Catalepsy,  a  seizing  of  the 
body  by  some  spirit  or  demon,  who  holds  it  rigid. 
Ecstasy,  a  displacement  or  removal  of  the  soul  from 
the  body,  into  which  the  demon  enters  and  causes 
strange  laughing,  crying,  or  contortions.  It  is  not 
metaphor,  but  the  literal  belief  in  a  ghost-world,  which 
has  given  rise  to  such  words  as  these,  and  to  such 
expressions  as, '  a  man  beside  himself  or  transported.' 

John  Fiske.'\ 

1.  A  state  in  which  the  mind  is  carried  away 
as  it  were  from  tlie  body;  a  trance;  a  state 
in  which  the  functions  of  tlie  senses  are  sus- 
pended by  the  contemplation  of  some  extra- 
ordinary or  supernatural  object. 

Whether  what  we  call  ecstasy  be  not  dreaming  with 
our  eyes  open,  I  leave  to  be  examined.  Locke. 

There  were  at  that  period  some  houses  built  upon 
a  certain  high  bank  called  Rialto,  and  the  boat  being 
driven  by  tne  wind  was  anchored  in  a  marshy  place, 
when  St.  Mark,  snatched  into  ecstasy,  heard  the 
voice  of  an  angel  saying  to  him,  '  Peace  be  to  thee, 
Mark;  here  shall  thy  body  rest.'  Rits^in. 

2.  Excessive  joy;  rapture;  a  degree  of  de- 
light that  arrests  tlie  whole  mind ;  excessive 
elevation  and  absorption  of  mind;  extreme 
delight;  as,  a  pleasing  ecstasy;  the  ecstasy 
of  love. 

He  on  the  tender  grass 
Would  sit  and  hearken  even  to  ecstasy.  Milton. 

3.  t  Excessive  grief  or  anxiety. 

Better  be  with  the  dead  .  .  . 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.  Shak. 

4.  t  Madness;  distraction. 

Hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstasy 
May  now  provoke  them  to.  Shak. 

5.  In  med.  a  species  of  catalepsy,  in  which 
the  person  remembers,  after  the  paroxysm 
is  over,  the  ideas  he  had  during  the  fit. 

Ecstasy  t  (ek'sta-si),  v.  t.  To  fill,  as  with  rap- 
ture or  enthusiasm. 

They  were  so  ecstasied  with  joy,  that  they  made 
the  heavens  ring  with  triumphant  shouts  and  accla- 
mations. Scott. 

Ecstatic,  Ecstatical  (ek-stat'ik,  ek-stat'ik- 


al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  resulting  from 
ecstasy;  suspending  the  senses;  entrancing. 

In  pensive  trance,  and  anguish,  and  ecstatic  fit. 

Milton. 

2.  Rapturous;  transporting;  ravishing;  de- 
lightful beyond  measure;  as,  ecstatic  bliss 
or  joy.  '  Ecstatic  drenms.'  Pope. — 3.  t  Tend- 
ing to  external  objects. 

I  find  in  me  a  great  deal  of  ecstatical  love,  which 
continually  carries  me  out  to  good  without  myself. 

Norris. 

Ecstatically  (ek-stat'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  an 
ecstatic  manner;  ravishingly;  rapturously. 

Ectasis  (ek'ta-sis),  n.  [Gr.  ektasis,  extension, 
from  ekteino,  to  stretch  out— et,  out,  and 
teino,  to  stretch.]  In  rhet.  the  lengthening 
of  a  syllable  from  short  to  long. 

Ecthlipsis  (ek-thlips'is),  n.  [Gr.  ckthlipsis, 
a  squeezing  out,  from  ekthlihd — ek,  out,  and 
tlilibo,  to  press.]  In  Latin  pros,  the  elision 
of  the  final  syllable  of  a  word  ending  in  m, 
when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel. 

Ecthyma  (ek'thi-ma  or  ek-thi'ma),  n.  [Gr. 
c/ff/i.)/ ill  a,  a  pustule.]  Inpathol.  an  eruption 
(]f  pimples. 

EctolJlast  (ek'to-blast),  n.  [Gr.  ektos,  out- 
side, and  ilastos,  bud,  germ.]  In  physiol. 
the  membrane  composing  the  walls  of  a  cell, 
as  distinguished  from  mfso'^Zrt.vf,  the  nucleus, 
entohlast,  the  nucleolus,  and  from  entostho- 
blast,  the  cell  within  the  nucleolus. 

Ectocarpacese,  Ectocarpese  (ek'to-kar-pa"- 

se-e,  ek-to-kar'pe-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ehtos,  out- 
side, and  karpos,  fruit  ]  A  family  of  sea- 
weeds of  the  order  Fucoidea\  They  are 
olive-coloured,  articulated,  filiform,  with 
sporanges  (producing  ciliated  zoospores) 
either  external,  attached  to  the  jointed 
ramuli,  or  formed  out  of  some  of  the  inter- 
stitial cells. 

Ectocyst  (ek'to-sist),  n.  [Gr.  ektos,  outside, 
and  kystis,  a  bladder.]  In  zool.  the  external 
integumentary  layer  of  the  Polyzoa. 

Ectoderm  (ek'to-derm),  n.  [Gr.  ektos,  out- 
side, and  derma,  skin.]  In  anat.  an  outer 
layer  or  membrane,  as  the  epidermal  layer 
of  the  skin. 

The  Coelenterata  may  be  defined  as  animals  whose 
alimentary  canal  communicates  freely  with  the  general 
cavity  of  the  body  {'somatic  cavity').  The  body  is 
essentially  composed  of  two  layers  or  membranes,  an 
outer  layer  or  ectoderm,  and  an  inner  layer  or  endo- 
derm.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Ectodermal,Ectodermic(ek-t6-derm'al,ek- 

to-derm'ik),  a.  Belonging  to  the  ectoderm. 
Ectoparasite  (ek-to-pa'ra-sit),  n.  [Gr.  ektos, 
outside,  and  E.  parasite.]  A  parasitic  ani- 
mal infesting  the  outside  of  animais,  as  op- 
posed to  endoparasite,  which  lives  in  the 
body. 

Ectopia,  Ectopy  (ek-to'pi-a,  ek'to-pi),  n. 
[Gr.  ek,  out,  and  topos,  place.]  In  pathol. 
morbid  displacement  of  parts,  usually  con- 
genital; as,  ectopy  of  the  heart  or  of  the 
bladder. 

Ectosarc  (ek'to-sark),  n.  [Gr.  ektos,  outside, 
and  sarx,  sarkos,  flesh.]  In  zool.  the  outer 
transparent  sarcode-layer  of  certain  rhizo- 
pods,  such  as  the  Amoeba. 

Ectozoa  (ek'to-zo-a),  pi.  [Gr.  ektos,  out- 
side, and  zoon,  a  living  being.]  A  term  In- 
troduced in  contradistinction  to  Entozoa, 
to  designate  those  parasites,  as  lice,  ticks, 
many  entomostracous  crustaceans,  &c., 
which  infest  the  external  parts  of  other 
animals.  The  term  merely  has  reference  to 
the  habitation  of  the  animals,  and  does  not 
express  any  affinity  among  the  animals  in- 
cluded in  it. 

Ectropium  (ek-tro'pi-um),  n.  [Gr.  ektrcpd, 
to  evert.]  Inpiathol.  an  unnatural  eversion 
of  the  eyelids. 

Ectrotic  (ek-trot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ekti^tikos,  from 
ektitrosko,  to  cause  abortion — ek,  out,  and 
titrosko,  to  vfoxmA.]  Inmed.  preventing  the 
development  or  causing  the  abortion  of  a 
disease ;  as,  the  ectrotic  method  of  treatment 
of  small-pox. 

Ectylotic  (ek-tl-lot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ek,  out,  and 
tylos,  a  knot.]  In  med.  a  term  applied  to  a 
substance  having  a  tendency  to  re  novo  cal- 
losities or  indurations  of  the  skin. 

Ectylotic  (ek-ti-lot'ik),  n.  In  med.  any  sub- 
stance, as  nitrate  of  silver,  having  a  ten- 
dency to  remove  callosities  or  indurations 
of  the  skin,  as  warts,  &c. 

Ectjrpal  (ek-tip'al),  a.  [See  Ecttpe.  ]  Taken 
from  the  original;  imitated.  'Exemplars 
of  all  the  ectyjMl  copies.'  Ellis. 

Ectype  (ek'tip),  n.  [Gr.  ektypos,  worked  in 
high  relief  — e/f,  out,  and  typos,  stamp, 
figure.]  1.  A  reproduction  of,  or  very  close 
resemblance  to,  an  original ;  opposed  to 
prototype. 
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Some  regarded  him  (Klopstock)  as  an  ecfype  of  the 
ancient  prophets.  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  In  arcli.  a  copy  in  relief  or  embossed. 
Eotypograpliy  (ek-tip-og'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr.  ek- 
typos,  worlve.d  in  relief,  and  grayho,  to 
write.]  A  method  of  etching  in  which  the 
lines  are  in  relief  upon  the  plate  instead  of 
being  sunk  into  it. 

Ecumenic,  Ecumenical  (e-ku-men'ik,  e-kii- 
men'ik-al),  a.  [L.  ccumenicus,  Gr.  oikoumeni- 
Icos,  pertaining  to  all  the  habitable  earth, 
from  ot/cos,  a  habitation.]  General;  univer- 
sal; as,  ecumenioal  com\ci\,  that  is,  an  eccle- 
siastical council  regarded  as  representing 
the  whole  Christian  Church,  or  tlie  Catholic 
Church  as  opposed  to  heretical  and  merely 
local  sects.  The  designation  is  claimed  by 
Roman  Catholics  as  appropriate  to  their 
church. 

Ecurie  (a-kii-re),  )i.  [Fr.]  A  stable;  a  covered 
place  for  horses. 

Eczema  (ek'ze-ma),  n.  [Gv.,  from  elczeo,  to 
boil  out— e/f,  out,  and  zeo,  to  boil]  An 
eruptive  disease  of  the  skin,  preceded  by 
redness,  heat,  and  itching  of  the  part.  In 
course  of  time  the  minute  vesicles  burst 
and  discharge  a  tliin  acrid  fluid,  which  often 
gives  rise  to  excoriation.  The  severest  form 
of  tlie  disease  is  due  to  the  effect  of  mer- 
cury on  the  system;  but  the  disease  is  like- 
wise caused  by  exposure  of  the  skin  to  irri- 
tating substances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hands 
of  grocers  from  working  amongst  raw  sugars. 
— Eczema  e^nzootica,  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease (which  see). 

Eczematous  (ek-ze'ma-tus),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  produced  by  eczema;  as,  eczematous 
eruptions. 

-Ed.  An  affix  to  weak  or  new  verbs,  showing 
past  time— an  attenuated  form  of  ded  or 
did.  Tliis  affix  is  a  relic  of  reduplication, 
the  oldest  method  of  forming  the  past  tense 
of  Aryan  verbs.  See  Did.  Its  identity  with 
did  is  very  clearly  seen  in  Gotliic  salbo- 
dld-xim,  tami-ded-um,  where  Gothic  dKd  = 
English  did,  and  Mm=we,  wherefore  salbo- 
dSd-um = salve-did- we,  tami-dSd-um  =  tame- 
did-we. 

Edacious  (e-da'slius),  a.  [L.  edax,  from  edo, 
to  eat.]  Eating;  given  to  eating;  greedy; 
voracious. 

Edaciously  (e-da'shus-li),  adv.  Greedily; 
voraciously. 

Edaciousness  (e-da'shus-nes),  n.  Edacity. 

Edacity  (e-das'i-ti),  n.  [L.  edacitas,  from 
edax,  from  edo,  to  eat.]  Greediness;  vora- 
city; ravenousness;  rapacity.  [Hare.] 

If  tliou  have  any  vendible  faculty,  nay,  if  thou  have 
but  edacity  and  loquacity,  come.  Cartylc. 

EdapllOdont(e-daf '6-dont),  91.  [Gr.  edaphos, 
foundation,  and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.] 
One  of  a  group  of  fossil  chimseroid  fislres, 
from  the  greensand  chalk  and  tertiary  strata. 

Edda  (ed'da),  n.  [Icel.,  great-grandmother. 
A  name  given  to  the  book  by  Bishop  Bryn- 
julf  Sveinsson,  to  indicate  that  it  is  the 
mother  of  all  Scandinavian  poetry.]  A  book 
containing  a  system  of  old  Scandinavian 
mythology,  witlr  nari'atives  of  exploits  of 
the  gods  and  heroes  and  some  account 
of  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians.  '  Saemund,  one  of  the  early 
Christian  priests  tliere  (in  Iceland),  who 
perhaps  had  a  lingering  fondness  for  Pa- 
ganism, collected  certain  of  their  old 
pagan  songs,  just  about  becoming  obsolete 
there— poems  or  chants  of  a  mythic,  pro- 
phetic, mostly  all  of  a  religious  character; 
this  is  what  Norse  critics  call  the  Elder  or 
Poetic  Edda.  Edda,  a  word  of  uncertain 
etymology,  is  thought  to  signify  Ancestress. 
Snorro  Sturleson,  an  Iceland  gentleman,  an 
extremely  notable  personage,  educated  by 
this  Saemund's  grandson,  took  in  hand  next, 
near  a  century  afterwards,  to  put  together, 
among  several  other  books  he  wrote,  a  kind 
of  prose  synopsis  of  the  whole  mythology; 
elucidated  by  new  fragments  of  traditionary 
verse.  .  .  .  This  is  the  Younger  or  Prose 
Edda. '  Carlyle.  Saemund  was  born  in  Ice- 
land about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  died  in  1133.  Sturleson  was  born 
in  Iceland  in  1178,  and  was  assassinated 
there  in  1241,  on  his  return  from  Norway, 
where  he  had  been  Scald  or  court  poet. 

Eddas  (ed'daz),  n.    Same  as  Eddoes. 

Edder  (ed'der),  n.  [A.  Sax.  edor,  eder,  a 
hedge.]  1.  In  agri.  such  wood  as  is  worked 
into  the  top  of  hedge-stakes  to  bind  them 
together. — 2.  In  Scotland,  straw-ropes  used 
in  thatching  corn-ricks,  transversely  to  bind 
together  the  ropes  which  go  over  the  top  of 
the  ricks. 

Edder  (ed'dSr),  V.  t.    To  bind  or  make  tight 


by  edder;  to  fasten  the  tops  of  hedge-stakes 
by  interweaving  edder. 
Edder  (ed'der),  n.  An  adder.  [Obsolete  and 
Scotch.] 

Eddish,  Eadish  (ed'dish),  n.  [A.  Sax.  edisc, 
aftermath,  probably  from  ed,  a  prefix  signi- 
fying again,  anew,  as  the  1.  re,  whence 
edgift,  a  restoration,  edneowung,  a  renew- 
ing, &c.  Wedgwood  regards  it  as  another 
form  of  eatage.]  The  latter  pasture  or  grass 
that  comes  after  mowing  or  reaping.  Called 
also  Eagrass,  Earsh,  Etch. 

Eddish,  commonly  explained  in  the  sense  of  after- 
math, which  gives  too  confined  a  signification.  The 
meaning  is  pasturage,  or  the  eatable  growth  of  either 
grass  or  corn  field.  IVedgivood. 

Eddoes,  Edders  (ed'doz,  ed'derz),  n.  A  name 
given  by  the  negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast  to 
the  Caladiiim  esculentum,  an  esculent  root. 

Eddy  (ed'di),  n.  [Usually  referred  to  A.  Sax. 
ed,  again,  back,  and  ea,  water,  but  by  Wedg- 
wood to  Icel.  a  whirlpool,  from  ytlia,  to 
boil,  to  rush;  A.  Sax.  yth,  a  wave,  flood, 
ythian,  to  fluctuate,  to  overthrow.]  1.  A 
current  of  air  or  water  running  back,  or  in 
a  direction  contrary  to  the  main  stream. 
Thus,  a  point  of  land  extending  into  a  river 
checks  the  water  near  the  shore,  and  turns 
it  back  or  gives  it  a  circular  course.— 2.  A 
whirlpool;  a  current  of  water  or  air  moving 
in  a  circular  direction. 

And  smiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main.  Drydcn. 

Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play. 

Addisoji. 

Eddy  (ed'di),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  eddied;  ppr. 
eddying.  To  move  circularly,  or  as  an  eddy. 

As  they  looked  down  upon  the  tumult  of  the  people, 
deepening  and  eddying  in  the  wide  square  .  .  .  they 
uttered  above  them  the  sentence  of  warning — '  Christ 
shall  come.'  Kuskin. 

Eddy  (ed'di),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  eddied;  ppr. 
eddying.  To  cause  to  move  in  an  eddy;  to 
collect  as  into  an  eddy. 

The  circling  mountains  eddy  in 
From  the  bare  wild  the  dissipated  storm. 

ThojnsoJi. 

Eddy  (ed'di),  a.  Whirling;  moving  circularly. 
'_ZJd(i)/ currents.'  Hackluyt.  'JSdrfi/ winds.' 
Dryden. 

Eddy-water  (ed'di-wa-ter),  ii.  Naut.  the 
water  which  falls  back  on  the  rudder  of  a 
ship  under  sail.    Called  also  Dead-ioater. 

Eddy-wind  (etl'di-wind),  n.  The  wind  re- 
turned or  beat  back  from  a  sail,  a  mountain, 
or  any  tiling^  tliat  liinders  its  passage. 

Edelweiss  (a'dl-vis),  n.  [G. ,  lit.  noble  while.  ] 
Giiaphalium  leontopodium,  a  downy  com- 
posite plant  inhabiting  the  high  Alps,  <tc., 
with  star-like  wliite  flowers. 

Edema,  /).   See  cEhema. 

Edematous,  Edematose,  a.  See  (Edema- 
tous. 

Eden  (e'den),  n.  [Heb.  and  Chal.  eden,  de- 
light, pleasure,  a  place  of  pleasure.]  The 
garden  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed 
by  God;  hence,  a  delightful  region  or  resi- 
dence. 

Edenic  (e-den'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Eden. 

By  the  memory  of  Edenic ^oy^ 
Forfeit  and  lost.  E.  B.  Bro7uniug. 

Edenize  (e'den-iz),  V.  t.  To  admit  into  para- 
dise; to  confer  the  joys  of  paradise  upon. 
' £'(;e'niz(?ti  saints.'    Davies.  [Rare.] 

Edental,  Edentalous  (e-dent'al,  e-dent'al- 
us),  a.    Toothless;  having  no  teeth. 

Edental  (e-dent'al),  n.  A  member  of  the 
order  ISdentata. 

Edentata  (e-den-ta'ta),  n.  pi.  That  order  of 
mammals  to  which  sloths,  ant-eaters,  arma- 
dilloes,  &o.,  belong.  Not  all  are  toothless  as 


Edentata. 

I,  Skull  and  (3)  Tooth  of  Chlaviydophorus  irU7tcatus. 
2,  Skull  of  Myrinecophaga  jnbata  {Great  Ant-eater). 

the  name  implies,  but  the  teeth  when  present 
are  replaced  by  a  second  set  only  in  arma- 
dilloes;  whilst  incisors  are  rarely,  the  central 
incisors  never  present.  The  teeth  are  with- 
out enamel,  and  are  rootless,  growing  inde- 
finitely. The  Phytophaga  or  plant -eaters 
are  the  sloths  (Bradypus  and  Cholcepus), 
which  are  exclusively  fitted  for  arboreal  life. 


and  the  gravigrade  family,  including  the  ex- 
tinct megatherium,  mylodon,  itc. ;  these, 
like  the  sloths,  being  South  American.  The 
Entomophaga  include  the  hairy  ant-eater 
(Jlyrmecophaga),  the  scaly  pangolin  (Manis), 
the  cuirassed  armadiUoes  (Dasypus),  and 
the  extinct  glyptodon.  The  food  of  this 
second  group  is  chiefly  insects,  but  they  also 
eat  carrion  and  worms.  The  pangolins  and 
Jlyrmecophaga  are  toothless ;  the  otliers 
have  various  numbers  of  teeth._ 

Edentate,  Edentated  (e-dent'at,  e-dent'at- 
ed),  a.  [L.  edcntatus,  pp.  of  edcnto,  to  knock 
out  the  teeth— c,  ex,  out  of,  and  de7is,  dentis, 
a  tooth.]  Destitute  or  depi-ived  of  teeth; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  the  Edentata. 

Edentate  (e-dent'at),  n.  An  animal  having 
no  fore  teeth,  as  the  armadillo. 

Edentationt  (e-dent-a'shon), /i.  A  depriving 
of  teeth. 

Edentulous  (e-dent'u-lus),  a.  [L.  e,  out,  and 
dens,  dentis,  a  tooth.]  Without  teeth;  tooth- 
less.   Prof.  Owen. 

Edge  (ej),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ecg,  edge,  whence  ecgian, 
eggian,  to  sharpen,  to  excite,  to  egg;  cog.  G. 
eclce,  Icel.  and  Sw.  egg,  edge,  corner;  from 
an  Indo-European  root  ale,  seen  in  L.  acies, 
an  edge,  acus,  a  needle,  acuo,  to  sharpen; 
Gr.  ake,  a  point,  edge ;  Skr.  ai;ri,  edge  of 
a  sword.  See  also  EAGER.]  1.  The  sharp 
border,  the  thin  cutting  side  of  an  instru- 
ment; as,  the  edge  of  an  axe,  razor,  knife, 
sword,  or  scythe. — 2.  The  abrupt  border  or 
margin  of  anything;  tlie  brink;  as,  the  edge 
of  the  table;  the  edge  of  a  book;  the  edge 
of  a  precipice.— 3.  The  border  or  part  adja- 
cent to  a  line  of  division;  the  part  nearest 
some  limit;  the  commencement  or  early 
part;  tlie  beginning;  as,  the  edge  of  a  field; 
the  edge  of  evening. 

The  new  general,  unacquainted  with  his  army,  and 
on  the  edge  of  winter,  would  not  hastily  oppose  them. 

JlJi/ton. 

i.  Sharpness  of  mind  or  appetite;  keenness; 
intenseness  of  desire;  fitness  for  action  or 
operation;  as,  the  edge  of  appetite  or  hunger. 
Silence  and  solitude  set  an  edge  on  the  genius. 

Drydefz, 

When  I  got  health,  thou  took'st  away  my  life. 
And  more  ;  for  my  friends  die ; 

My  mirth  and  edge  was  lost ;  a  blunted  knife 

Was  of  more  use  than  I,       G.  Herbert. 

5.  Keenness;  sharpness;  acrimony;  wound- 
ing or  irritating  power. 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors.  Shak. 

Slander, 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword.  Shak. 
— To  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  to  cause  a  tingling 
or  grating  sensation  in  the  teetli.— Syn.  Bor- 
der, rim,  brink,  verge,  skirt,  margin,  brim. 
Edge  (ej),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  edged;  ppr.  edging. 
1.  To  sharpen.  '  To  edge  her  champion's 
sword.'  Dryden.— 2.  To  furnish  with  an 
edge,  fringe,  or  border;  as,  to  edge  a  flower- 
bed with  box.  'A  sword  edged  with  flint." 
Dryden. 

A  long  descending  train, 
With  rubies  edged.  Dryden. 

3.  To  sharpen;  to  exasperate;  to  embitter. 

By  such  reasonings  the  simple  were  blinded  and 
the  malicious  edged.  Hayn'ard. 

1.  To  incite ;  to  provoke ;  to  Instigate ;  to 
urge  on;  to  egg. 

Ardour  or  passion  will  edge  a  man  forward  when 
arguments  fail.  N.  IVebster. 

5.  To  move  sideways;  to  move  by  little  and 
little. 

Edgitig  by  degrees  their  chairs  forwards,  they  were 
in  a  little  time  got  close  to  one  another.  Locke. 

Edge  (ej),  v.i.  To  move  sideways;  to  move 
gradually,  or  so  as  not  to  attract  notice;  to 
advance  or  retire  gradually;  as,  edge  along 
this  way. 

When  one  has  made  a  bad  bet,  it's  best  to  edge  off. 

Col^nan. 

— To  edge  away  {naut),  to  decline  gradually 
from  the  shore,  or  from  the  line  of  the  course. 
— To  edge  in  with,  to  draw  near  to,  as  a  ship 
in  chasing.— To  edge  down  upon  an  object,  to 
approach  it  in  a  slanting  direction. 

Edge-bone  (ej'bon),  n.  [For  natch-bone  or 
nach-bone,  \vith  loss  of  initial  n,  as  in  apron. 
See  Natch.]  The  rump-bone  of  a  cow  or 
ox;  the  aitch-bone  or  natch-bone. 

Edged  (ejd),  p.  and  a.  1.  Furnished  with  an 
edge;  sharp;  keen. 

O !  turn  thy  edged  sword  another  way.  Shak. 

2.  Having  a  border  or  fringe  of  a  different 
substance,  colour,  &c. ,  from  that  of  the 
body,  as  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a  flower,  the 
body  of  which  is  of  one  colour  and  the  rim 
of  another.— 3.  In  her.  applied  to  an  ordi- 
nary, and  noting  that  the  edging  is  placed 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiilie,  tuVi,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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only  between  the  ordinary  and  the  field,  and 
not  where  it  joins  the  escutcheon.  The 
crosses  in  the  union  flag-  are  edged. 

Edgeless  (ejles),  a.  Not  sharp;  blunt;  ob- 
tuse; unfit  to  cut  or  penetrate;  as,  an  edge- 
less  sword  ur  weapon. 

Edge-long  t  (ej'long),  adv.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  edge.  '  Stuck  edge-long  into  the 
ground.'    B.  Jonson. 

Edge-rail  (ej'ral),  n.  A  rail  placed  on  edge. 
The  rails  of  the  ordinary  railway  are  laid  in 
this  way,  and  are  sometimes  so  named  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  flat-laid  rails  of 
the  tram-road. 

Edge-railway  (ej'ral- wa),  n.  A  kind  of  way 
in  which  tlie  wlieels  of  tlie  carriages  run  on 
tlie  edges  of  iron  rails.  The  wheels  are  con- 
fined to  tlieir  patli  by  flanges  which  project 
about  an  inch  beyond  their  periphery.  See 

EDGE-R.4.IL. 

Edge-tool  (ej'tol),  n.  1.  An  instrument  hav- 
ing a  sharp  edge.— 2.  Fig.  a  matter  danger- 
ous to  (leal  or  sport  with. 

You  jest :  ill-jesting  with  edi^e-tools.  Tennyson. 
Edgewise  (ej'wiz),  adv.    [Edge  and  ioise.'\ 

1.  With  the  edge  turned  forward  or  toward 
a  particular  point;  in  the  direction  of  the 
edge.— 2.  Sideways;  with  the  side  foremost. 

Edging  (ej'ing),  n.  1.  Tliat  which  is  added 
on  the  border  or  wliicli  forms  tlie  edge,  as 
lace,  fringe,  trinnning,  added  to  a  garment 
for  ornament.  '  Bordered  with  a  rosy  edg- 
ing.' Dryden. — 2.  In  hort.  a  row  of  small 
plants  set  along  the  border  of  a  flower-bed; 
as,  an  edging  oi  hox. 

Edging-iron  (ej'ing-i-ern),  n.  In  gardening, 
a  tool  consisting  of  a  crescent-shaped  steel 
blade,  fi.xed  by  a  socket  to  a  wooden  handle, 
and  used  for  cutting  out  the  outlines  of 
figures,  &c.,  in  turf. 

Edging-machine  (ej'ing-ma-shen),  n.  An 
adjustable  macliine-tool  for  dressing  irreg- 
ular surfaces  to  given  patterns. 

Edgy  (ej'i),  a.  1.  Showing  an  edge;  sharply 
defined;  angular. 

The  outlines  of  their  body  are  sharpe  and  eii^y. 

Ji.  P.  Knight. 

2.  Keen-tempered ;  irritable ;  as,  an  edgy 
temjier. 

Edibility  (ed-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  Quality  or  condi- 
tion of  being  edible;  suitableness  for  being 
eaten. 

Edible  (ed'i-bl),  a.  [From  L.  edo,  to  eat.] 
Eatable;  fit  to  be  eaten  as  food;  esculent. 
'Of  lislies  some  are  edible.'  Bacon. 

Edible  (ed'i-bl),  n.  Anything  that  may  be 
eaten  for  food;  an  article  of  food;  a  constit- 
uent of  a  meal ;  as,  bring  forward  tlie  edibles. 

Edibleness  (ed'i-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  edible. 

Edict  (e'dikt),  n.  [L.  edietum,  from  edico,  to 
utter  or  proclaim — e,  out,  and  dice,  to  speak.] 

1.  That  which  is  utterecl  or  proclaimed  by 
authority  as  a  rule  of  action;  an  order  issued 
by  a  prince  to  his  subjects,  as  a  rule  or  law 
reiiuiring  obedience;  aproclamation  of  com- 
mand or  prohibition;  as,  the  edicts  of  tlie 
Roman  emperors;  the  edicts  of  tlie  French 
monarchs. 

Edicls,  properly  speakinj^,  cannot  exist  in  Britain, 
because  the  enacting  of  laws  is  lodged  in  the  parlia- 
ment, and  not  in  the  sovereign.  Ogilvie. 

2.  A  Scotch  ecclesiastical  term  for  various 
proclamations  or  notices  made  of  certain 
things  which  a  church  court  has  resolved 
upon  doing. — Syn.  Decree,  proclamation, 
ordinance,  rescript,  manifesto,  command. 

Edictal  (e-dikt'al),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  edict. 
— Edictal  citation,  in  Scots  law,  a  citation 
made  upon  a  foreigner  who  is  not  resident 
within  Scotland,  but  who  has  a  landed 
estate  there;  or  upon  a  native  of  Scotland 
who  is  out  of  the  country.  Formerly  it  was 
published  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
shore  and  pier  of  Leitli;  but  since  1825,  all 
citations  against  persons  out  of  Scotland 
must  be  given  at  the  Record  Office  of  the 
Court  of  Session. 

Edificant  (ed'i-fi-kant),  a.  [See  Edift.  ] 
Building.    [Rare.  ] 

Edification  (ed'i-fl-kii"sIion),  »i.  [L.  cedifl- 
catio,  the  act  of  building.    See  EDiri'.] 

1.  The  act  of  building  up;  construction. 

We  were  licenced  to  enter  the  castle  or  fortresse 
of  Corfu,  which  is  not  only  of  situation  the  strongest 
I  have  scene,  but  also  of  edificatio7t.  Hacklityt. 

2.  t  The  thing  built;  a  building;  an  edifice. 
Bullolcar. — 3.  A  building  up,  in  a  moral  and 
religious  sense ;  instruction ;  improvement 
and  progress  of  the  mind,  in  knowledge,  in 
morals,  or  in  faith  and  holiness. 

He  that  prophesieth,  speaketh  to  men  to  edification. 

I  Cor.  xiv.  3. 

Out  of  these  magazines  I  shall  supply  the  town 
with  what  may  tend  to  their  edljicatioji.  Addison. 


Edificatory  (ed'i-fi-k;i-to-ri),  a.  Tending  to 
edification.  'An  exercise  edificatory  to  the 
church.'    B-p.  Hall. 

Edifice  (ed'i-fis),  n.  [L.  cedificium,  a  build- 
ing. See  EDlf  v.]  A  building;  a  structure; 
a  fabric:  chiefly  applied  to  elegant  houses 
and  other  large  structures. 

An  edifice  too  large  for  him  to  fill.  Milton. 

Edificial  (ed-i-fi'shal),  a.    Pertaining  to  an 
edifice  or  structure;  structural.   '  Mansions 
.  .  .  without  any  striking  edificial  attrac-  ' 
tion.'    British  Critic. 

Edifier  (ed'i-fi-er),  n.  1. 1  One  that  builds.— 
2.  One  who  or  that  which  improves  another 
by  moral  or  religious  instruction. 

Edify  (ed'i-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  edified;  ppr. 
edijying.  [Fr.  idifier,  Pr.  edifiar,  edificar, 
L.  cedificare—cedcs,  a  house,  and  facio,  to 
make.]  1.  To  build,  in  a  literal  sense.  [Rare.] 

There  on  a  rock  of  adamant  it  stood. 

Resplendent  far  and  wide, 
It.self  of  solid  diamond  edified. 

And  all  around  it  rolled  the  fiery  flood. 

Sonthey. 

2.t  To  build  in  or  upon;  to  cover  with 
houses.  'Countreyes  waste,  and  eke  well 
edifyde.'  Spenser. — 3.  To  instruct  and  im- 
prove in  knowledge  generally,  and  particu- 
larly in  moral  and  religious  knowledge,  or 
in  faith  and  holiness. 

Edify  one  another.         i  Thes.  v.  11. 

4.  t  To  convince  or  persuade. 

You  shall  hardly  edify  me  that  those  nations  might 
not,  by  the  law  of  nature,  have  been  subdued  by  any 
nation  that  had  only  policy  and  moral  virtue. 

Bacon. 

5.  t  To  benefit;  to  favour. 

My  love  with  words  and  errors  still  she  feeds; 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds.  Siiak. 

Edify  (ed'i-fi),  v.i.  1.  To  cause  or  tend  to 
cause  a  moral  or  intellectual  improvement; 
to  make  people  morally  better. 

The  graver  sort  dislike  all  poetry. 

Which  does  not,  as  they  call  it,  edify.  Oldham. 

2.  To  be  instructed  or  improved;  to  become 
wiser  or  better. 

All  you  gallants  that  hope  to  be  saved  by  your 
clothes,  edify,  edify.  MassiJiger. 

Edifying  (ed'i-fi-ing),  ct.  Adapted  to  instruct. 

Etlifi/ing  conversation.'   L' Estrange. 
Edifyingiy  (ed'i-fi-ing-li),  adv.  In  an  edify- 
ing manner. 

Edifyingness  (ed'i-fi-ing-nes),  71.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  edifying. 

Edile  (e'dil),  n.  [L.  cedilis,  from  cedes,  a 
building.]  In  Rom.  antiq.  a  magistrate  whose 
chief  business  was  to  superintend  buildings 
of  all  kinds,  more  especially  public  edifices, 
temples,  bridges,  aqueducts,  &c. ,  and  who 
had  also  tlie  care  of  tlie  highways,  public 
places,  weights  and  measures,  &c. 

EdilesMp  (e'dil-ship),  n.  The  office  of  an 
edile. 

Edingtonite  (ed'ing-ton-it),  n.  A  rare  zeo- 
litic  mineral  wliicli  occurs  in  the  cavities  of 
thonisonite  near  Dumbarton. 

Edit  (ed'it),  v.t.  [L.  edo,  editum,  to  give 
forth,  to  publish— e,  forth,  and  do,  datum, 
to  give.]  To  publish;  to  superintend  the 
publication  of;  to  prepare,  as  a  book  or 
paper,  for  the  public  eye,  by  writing,  cor- 
recting, or  selecting  the  matter;  to  conduct 
or  manage,  as  a  periodical. 

Abelard  wrote  many  philosophical  treatises  which 
have  never  been  edited.  Enfield. 

Edition  (e-di'shon),  n.  [L.  editio,  from  edo, 
to  publish.  See  Edit.]  1.  A  literary  work 
as  bearing  a  special  stamp  or  form  when 
first  published  or  subsequently ;  a  work  as 
characterized  by  editorial  labours;  as,  my 
edition  of  Milton  is  not  the  same  as  yours. 
'The  which  I  also  have  more  at  large  set 
oute  in  the  seconde  edition  of  my  booke.' 
Whitgift.  'To  set  forth  Nature  in  a  second 
and  fairer  edition.'  South. — 2.  The  whole 
number  of  copies  of  a  work  published  at 
once ;  as,  the  third  edition  of  this  book  is 
all  exhausted. 

Edition  (e-di'shon),  v.t.  To  edit;  to  publish. 

Myles  Davies. 

Editio  princeps  (e-di'shi-6  prin'seps),  n. 
[L.]  The  first  or  earliest  edition  of  a  book; 
the  first  printed  edition. 

Editor  (ed'it-er),  n.  [L.,  from  edo,  to  pub- 
lish.] One  who  edits;  particularly,  a  person 
who  superintends  an  impression  of  a  book; 
the  person  who  superintends,  revises,  cor- 
rects, and  prepares  a  book,  newspaper,  or 
magazine  for  publication. 

Editorial  (ed-i-to'ri-al),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
proceeding  from,  or  written  by  an  editor; 
as,  editorial  labours;  an  editorial  remark  or 
note. 


Editorial  articles  are  always  anonymous  in  form. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

Editorial  (ed-i-to'ri-al),  n.  An  article,  as  in 
a  newspaper,  written  by  the  editor;  a  lead- 
ing article ;  as,  an  editorial  on  the  war. 

Editorially  (ed-i-to'ri-al-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  or  character  of  an  editor. 

Editorship  (ed'it-er-ship),  n.  The  business 
of  an  editor;  the  care  and  superintendence 
of  a  publication. 

Editress  (eil'it-res),  n.    A  female  editor. 

Edituatet  (e-dit'u-at),  v.t.  [L.L.  cedituor, 
from  h.  cedituus,  the  keeper  of  a  temple— 
cedes,  a  temple,  and  tueor,  to  defend.  ]  To 
defend  or  govern,  as  a  house  or  temple. 

Edriophthalmata  (ed'ri-of-thal"ma-ta),  n. 
pi.  [Cxi:  (li)edraios,  settled,  fixed,  and  ophthal- 
?«o.S',  tlie  eye.]    One  of  the  great  divisions 


Edriophthalmata. 

1,  Fresh-water  shrimp  {Ganimarns  pttlex) :  a,  Single 

eye. 

2,  Head  of  Cymothoa,   b.  Cluster  of  simple  eyes. 

of  the  Crustacea,  including  all  those  genera 
which  have  their  eyes  sessile,  or  imbedded 
in  tlie  head,  and  not  fixed  on  a  peduncle  or 
stalk  as  in  the  crabs,  lobsters,  &c.  It  is 
divided  into  three  orders,  viz.  Lxmodipoda 
— abdomen  rudimentary,  as  Cyamus  balce- 
narum  (whale-louse);  Amphipoda — bocty 
compressed  laterally,  abdomen  well  devel- 
oped, furnished  with  limbs,  bronchial  organs 
confined  to  the  thoracic  legs,  as  Gammarus 
pulex  ( the  common  fresh-water  shrimp ) ; 
Iso2}oda— body  depressed,  abdomen  well  de- 
veloped, bronchial  organs  on  the  abdominal 
legs.  Many  genera  are  parasitic  (as  Cymo- 
thoa on  fishes),  and  of  the  others  some  live 
in  the  sea  and  some  on  land,  as  the  common 
and  the  sea  woodlouse. 

Edriophthalmous  (ed'ri-of-thal"mus),  a. 
[See  El)JUOPHTHALMAT.iS.]  Pertaining  to 
the  Edriophtlialmata  (which  see). 

Educability  (ed'u-ka-bil"i-ti),  n.  Capability 
of  being  educated;  capacity  for  receiving 
instruction. 

Educable  (ed'a-ka-bl),  a.  That  may  be  edu- 
cated. 

Educate  (ed'u-kat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  educated; 
lipr.  educating.  [L.  educo,  edncatum,  to  bring 
up  a  child  physically  or  mentally,  from 
educo,  eductiim,  to  lead  forth,  to  bring  up  a 
child— e,  out,  and  duco,  to  lead.]  To  bring 
up,  as  a  child ;  to  instruct ;  to  inform  and 
enlighten  the  understanding  of;  to  cultivate 
and  train  the  mental  powers  of;  to  instil  into 
the  mind  of,  principlesof  art,  science,  morals, 
religion,  and  behaviour;  to  qualify  for  the 
business  and  duties  of  life;  as,  to  educate 
children  well  is  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  parents  and  guardians.— Syn.  To  in- 
struct, teach,  inform,  bring  up,  train,  rear, 
discipline,  indoctrinate. 

Education  (ed-ii-ka'slion),  n.  [L.  educatio. 
See  Educate.  ]  The  bringing  up,  as  of  a  child ; 
instruction;  formation  of  manners.  Educa- 
tion comprehends  all  that  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  which  is  intended  to 
enlighten  the  understanding,  correct  the 
temper,  cultivate  the  taste,  and  form  the 
manners  and  habits  of  youth,  and  fit  them 
for  usefulness  in  their  future  stations.  In 
its  most  extended  signification  it  may  be 
defined,  in  reference  to  man,  to  be  the  art 
of  developing  and  cultivating  the  various 
physical,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral 
faculties;  and  may  thence  be  divided  into 
four  branches — physical,  intellectual,  aes- 
thetic, and  moral  education.  This  defini- 
tion is  by  no  means  complete;  but  it  is  used 
merely  as  indicative  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  subject  has  generally  been  discussed. 
Under  physical  education  is  included  all 
that  relates  to  the  organs  of  sensation  and 
the  muscular  and  nervous  system.  Intel- 
lectual education  comprehends  the  means 
by  which  the  powers  of  the  understanding 
are  to  be  developed  and  improved,  and  a 
view  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge 
which  form  the  objects  of  instruction  of 
the  four  departments  above  stated.  jEs- 
thetic  education  comprehends  the  agencies 
which  purify  and  refine  the  mind  by  train- 


ch,  cAain;     ch.  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  si«3;     IH,  tAen;  th,  JAin; 
Vol.  II. 
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ing  it  to  perceive  and  take  deliglit  in  wliat 
is  beautiful,  true,  and  pure  in  nature,  litera- 
ture, and  art,  and  to  shrinlc  from  what  is 
gross,  lewd,  and  unlovely.  Moral  education 
embraces  the  various  methods  of  cultivating 
and  regulating  tlie  affections  of  the  heart. 

Education  is  not  that  which  smothers  a  woman 
with  accomphshments,  but  that  wliich  tends  to  con- 
solidate a  firm  and  repfular  character— to  form  a 
friend,  a  companion,  and  a  wife.     Hannah  More. 

Though  her  (Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings')  mien  car- 
ries much  more  invitation  than  connnand,  to  behold 
her  is  an  immediate  check  to  loose  beliaviour:  to 
love  her  was  a  liberal  education.  Steele. 

—  Instruction,  Education.  See  under  IN- 
STRUCTION. —  Syn.  Nurture,  discipline,  in- 
struction, training,  breeding,  upbringing, 
tuition,  learning,  erudition. 

Educationable  (ed-u-ka'shon-a-bl),  a. 
Proper  to  be  educated.    Isaac  Taylor. 

Educational  (ed-u-k,Vshon-al),  a.  Pertain- 
in;4  til  education;  derived  from  education; 
as,  educational  institutions ;  educatioiMl 
Iiabits. 

Educationalist  (ed-u-ka'shon-al-ist),  n.  An 
educationist. 

Educationally  (ed-ii-ka'shon-al-li),  adv.  By 
means  of  education;  l)y  way  of  instruction; 
witli  regard  to  education;  as,  this  matter, 
educatiundUy  considered,  is  important. 

Educationary  (ed-u-kii'shon-a-ri),  a.  Be- 
longing to  education;  educational.  [Rare.] 

Educationist  (ed-u-ka'shon-ist),  n.  One 
who  is  versed  in  or  who  advocates  or  pro- 
motes education. 

Educator  (ed'ii-kat-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
whicli  educates. 

Educe  (e-diis'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  educed;  ppr. 
edncitig.  [L.  educo — e,  out,  and  dxieo,  to 
lead.]  To  bring  or  draw  out;  to  cause  to 
appear;  to  extract;  to  produce  against  a 
counter  agency  or  notwithstanding  some 
hostile  influence. 

Th'  eternnl  art  ednciiii^  good  from  ill.  Pope. 

Educible  (e-dus'i-bl),  a.     That  may  be 

educed. 

Educt  (e'dukt),  n.  [L.  educo,  eductum,  to 
lead  out.  See  EPUCE  ]  1.  Extracted  mat- 
ter; tliat  whicli  is  educed  ;  that  which  is 
brought  to  light  by  separation,  analysis,  or 
decomposition.  Educt  is  distinguislied  from 
product,  inasmuch  as  a  product  is  formed 
during  decomposition,  whereas  an  educt 
existed  in  its  integrity  in  tlie  body  previous 
to  its  being  operated  on. 

The  volatile  oils  which  pre-exist  in  cells,  in  the 
fruit  and  other  parts  of  plants,  and  oil  of  sweet 
almonds  obtained  by  pressure,  are  ediicts;  wliile  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  whicli  does  not  pre-exist  in  the 
almond,  but  is  formed  by  the  action  of  emulsion 
and  water  on  amygdalin,  is  a  product. 

Chamb.  Encyc. 

1.  Fig.  anything  educed  or  drawn  from  an- 
other; an  inference. 

The  latter  are  conditions  of,  the  former  are  educts 
from,  experience.  Sir  IV.  Hainitton. 

Eduction  (e-duk'shon),  n.  The  act  of  draw- 
ing out  or  liriuging  into  view. 

Eduction  -  pipe  (e-duk'shon-pip),  n.  In 
ateam-cnijiiica.  tile  pipe  by  which  the  ex- 
haust steam  is  led  from  the  cylinder 
into  tlie  condenser  or  tlie  atmosphere, 
according  as  the  engine  may  be  of  the 
low  or  high  pressure  kind. 

Eductor  (e-dukt'er),  n.  That  which 
brings  fortli,  elicits,  or  extracts.  [Rare.] 

stimulus  must  be  called  an  eductor  of  vital 
ether.  _  Dr.  R.  Darioin. 

Edulcorant(e-dul'ko-rant),  n.  A  medi- 
cine which  purifies  tlie  fluids  of  tlie 
body  by  removing  acidity  or  other  lim-t- 
ful  ciualities. 

Edulcorant  (e-dul'ko-rant),  a.  In  med. 
having  the  property  of  sweetening  by 
the  removal  of  acidity  or  other  hurtful 
qualities. 

Edulcorate  (e-dul'lco-rat),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  edulcorated;  ppr.  edulcorating.  [L. 
e,  out,  and  dulcoro,  didcoratum,  to 
sweeten,  from  dulcor,  sweetness,  dulcis, 
sweet.]  1.  To  remove  acidity  from;  to 
sweeten.  'This  (swine's  dung)  ...  is 
said  yet  to  edulcorate  and  sweeten  fruit.' 
Evelyn.  —2.  In  chem.  to  free  from  acids 
salts,  or  impurities  by  washing, 

Edulcoration  (e-durk6-ra"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  sweetening  by  admixture  of  some 
saccliarine  substance.  —  2.  In  clietn.  the  act 
of  sweetening  or  rendering  more  mild  or 
pure  by  freeing  from  acid  or  saline  sub- 
stances, or  from  any  soluble  impurities,  by 
repeated  affusions  of  water. 

Edulcorative  (e-dul'ko-rat-iv),  a.  Having 
the  quality  of  sweetening  or  purifying. 

Edulcorator  (e-dul'k6-rat-6r),  n.   He  who 


or  that  wliich  edulcorates ;  specifically,  a 
contrivance  formerly  used  for  supplying 
small  quantities  of  water  to  test-tubes, 
watcli-glasses,  &c.,  l)y  causing  the  water  to 
drop  from  a  tube  inserted  into  the  mouth 
of  a  pliial,  by  expansion  of  the  liquid  by 
the  warmtli  of  tlie  hand. 
EduliOUS  t  (e-du'li-us),  a.  [L.  edulium,  any- 
thing to  be  eaten.]  Eatable. 

Tlie  husks  of  peas,  beans,  or  such  edulious  pulses. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ee  (e),  n.  pi.  Een.  (e,  en.)  Eye.  [Old  Eng- 
lisli  and  Scotch.  ] 

But  steal  me  a  blink  o'  your  bonny  black  ee, 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin'  at  me.  Burtti. 
And  eke  with  fatness  swoln  were  liis  een.  Spejiser. 

-Ee.  (Fr.  -e  or  -ie,  a  form  of  the  Latin  -atus.  ] 
A  frequent  suffix  denoting  the  object  of  an 
action;  as,  payee,  one  who  is  paid;  drawee, 
one  who  is  drawn  on ;  committee,  a  body  to 
whom  something  is  committed,  &c.  Tlie 
word  grandee  is  merely  another  spelling  of 
the  Spanisli  grandc. 

Eeke  t  (ek),  II. [See  Eke.]  To  increase;  to 
add  to.  Spenser. 

Eel(el),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cvl,  L.6.  al,  Fris.  iel,  Dan. 
D.  and  G.  aal.  Grimm  thinks  it  may  be  de- 
rived from  an  old  word  aha,  meaning  a  ser- 
pent(Luther  spells  aal  ahl),  and  allied  to  Gr. 
echis,  Skr.  ahi,  a  serpent,  just  as  the  L.  an- 
guilla,  an  eel,  conies  from  unguis,  a  snake  ] 
A  family  of  teleostean  fishes  belonging  to  the 
apodal  section  of  the  Malacopterygii.  The 
sub-genus  Anguilla  is  characterized  by  its 
serpent-like  elongated  body,  by  tlie  absence 
of  ventral  fins,  and  the  continuity  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  round  the  extremity 
of  the  tail.  The  gill  slit  is  at  the  base  of 
tlie  pectoral  fins,  and  the  operculjir  bones 
are  small.  The  dorsal  fin  commences  half- 
way between  the  head  and  the  anal  fin,  and 
the  lower  jaw  projects  beyond  the  upper. 
In  the  sub-genus  Conger  the  dorsal  fin 
commences  above  the  pectoral,  and  tlie 
upper  jaw  is  the  longer.  The  smoothness 
of  tlie  body — the  scales  being  inconspicuous 
—and  the  serpentine  movements  are  pro- 
verbial. Eels  of  the  sub-genus  Conger  are 
exclusively  marine.  Tliey  sometimes  weigh 
more  than  100  lbs.,  and  have  a  length 
of  10  feet;  the  species  of  Anguilla,  which 
are  both  fresh-water  and  marine,  seldom 
exceed  27  lbs.  weight,  and  30  inches  in 
length.  Eels  are  esteemed  good  food,  and 
form  an  important  article  of  commerce  in 
some  countries.  The  conger  and  at  least 
three  other  species— the  sharp-nosed  (Ayi- 
guilla  acutirostris  or  A.  vulgaris),  the 
broad-nosed  {A.  latirostris),  and  the  snig 
{A.  med'iorostris)— are  found  in  this  country. 
Tlie  so-called  eels  found  in  paste  and  vine- 
gar are  microscopic  animals  of  the  genus  Vi- 
brio. (See  Vibrio.)  The  term  eel  is  applied 
to  other  fishes  belonging  to  distinct  genera. 

Eel-basket  (el'bas-ket),  n.  A  basket  for 
catching  eels;  an  eelbuck. 

Eelbuck  (el'buk),  n.  A  kind  of  basket  for 
catching  eels,  having  a  sort  of  funnel-sliaped 
mouse-trap  entrance  fitted  into  the  mouth 


of  it,  and  composed  of  flexible  willow  rod."; 
converging  inwards  to  a  point,  so  that  eels 
can  easily  force  their  way  in,  but  cannot 
escape.  Tliese  baskets  are  usually  attached 
to  a  framework  of  wood  erected  in  a  river, 
especially  a  tideway  river,  the  large  open 
end  of  each  being  opposed  to  the  current 
of  the  stream.  Tlie  eels  are  thus  intercepted 
on  their  descent  towards  the  brackish  water, 
which  takes  place  during  the  autumn.  Such 
an  apparatus  as  tliat  shown  is  used  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Thames. 


Eel-fare  (el'far),  n.  [Eel,  and  fare  (which 
I  see).]  Tlie  passage  of  young  eels  up  English 
1  streams. 

Eel-fare  (el'far),  n.    A  fry  or  brood  of  eels. 

Eel-fork  (el'fork),  n.  A  pronged  instrument 
for  catcliing  eels. 

Eel -grass  (el'gras),  n.  In  America,  the 
popular  name  of  the  Zostera  marina,  a  kind 
of  sea-wrack. 

Eelpot  (el'pot),  11.  An  eel-basket. 

Eel-pout  (el'pout),  n.  [A.  Sax.  aele-puta.'i 
The  local  name  of  two  different  species  of 
fish— (a)  the  vivijiarous  blenny  (Zoarces  vivi- 
parus);  and  (6)  tlie  burbot  {Lota  vulgaris), 
the  only  fresliwater  species  of  the  family 
which  contains  the  cod  and  haddock. 

Eelspear  (td'sper),  7i.  A  forked  instrument 
used  fur  ca  telling  eels. 

Een  (en),  tlie  old  plural  for  eyes.    See  Ee. 

E'en  (en),  ady.  A  contraction' for  ewn  (which 
see). 

I  liave  e'en  done  with  you.  V Estrangt. 

E'en  (en),  ?i.  Evening.  [Scotch.] 
E'er  (iir),  adv.  Contraction  for  ever.  'As 
strange  a  thing  as  e'er  I  looked  on.'  Sliak. 
Eerie (er'i),  a.  [A.  Sax.  earh,  timid.]  1.  Calcu- 
lated to  inspire  fear;  dreary;  lonely;  weird. 
The  eerie  beauty  of  a  winter  scene.  Tennyson. 

2.  Superstitiously  affected  by  fear,  especially 
when  lonely;  nervously  timorous. 

In  mirkiest  glen  at  midnight  hour. 
I'd  rove  and  ne'er  be  eerie.  Burns. 

Eeriness  (er'i-nes),  n.  Superstitious  fear 
combined  with  a  sense  of  loneliness;  mental 
dreariness. 

Efags  (e-f  agz'),  inter).  [Probably  a  corruption 
of  i  faith.]  In  faith;  on  my  word;  certes. 
[Vulgar  ] 

'  E/a^s  I  tlie  gentleman  has  got  a  Tratyor,'  says 
Mrs.  Towwouse;  at  wliich  they  all  fell  a  laughing. 

Fielding. 

Effablet  (ef'a-bl),  a.  [L.  effahilis,  that  can  be 
uttered  or  spoken,  from  effor,  effari,  to 
speak— e,  out,  and  fari,  to  speak.]  Utter- 
able;  that  may  be  uttered  or  spoken;  that 
may  be  explained;  explicable.  Barrow. 

Efface  (ef-fils'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  effaced;  ppr. 
effacing.  [Fr.  effaccr — L.  e,  out,  and  fades, 
a  face.  Comp.  deface.]  1.  To  destroy, 
as  a  figure,  on  the  suiface  of  anything, 
whether  painted  or  carved,  so  as  to  render 
it  invisible  or  not  distinguishable;  to  blot 
out;  to  erase,  strike,  or  scratch  out,  so  as  to 
destroy  or  render  illegible;  as,  to  efface  the 
letters  on  a  monument;  to  efface  a  writing; 
to  efface  a  name.— 2.  "To  remove  from  the 
mind;  to  wear  away;  as,  to  efface  the  image 
of  a  person  in  the  mind;  to  efface  ideas  or 
thouglits;  to  efface  gratitude. 

Efface  from  his  mind  the  theories  and  notions  vul- 
garly received.  Bacon. 

— Deface,  Efface.  To  deface  most  commonly 
means  to  injure  or  impair;  to  efface  is  to  rub 
out  or  destroy  so  as  to  render  invisible. — 
Syn.  To  blot  out,  expunge,  rase,  erase,  obli- 
terate, cancel,  destroy. 
Efface  (ef-fas'),  v.i.  To  obliterate  any  dis- 
tinctive mark  or  character;  to  make  era- 
sures. 

Before  decay's  effacin.^  fingers 
Have  swept  tlie  lines  where  beauty  lingers. 

iSyron. 

Effaceable  (ef-fas'a-bl),  a.     Capable  of 

being  effaced. 
Effacement  (ef-fas'ment),  n.  Act  of  effac- 
ing. 

Effare,  Effraye  (ii-fa-ra,  a-fra-ya), as.  [Fr.] 
In  her.  a  term  applied  to  an  animal  re- 
presented as  rearing  on  its  hind  legs,  as 
if  it  were  friglitened  or  enraged. 
Effascinate  t  (ef-fas'sin-at),  v.  t.  [L.  effas- 
cino,  effascinatum,  to  bewitch— e,  out, 
and  fascino,  to  fascinate.  See  Fasci- 
nate. ]  To  cliarni ;  to  Ijewitch ;  to  delude. 
Effascinationt  (ef-fas'siii-a"shon),«.  The 
act  iif  licwitcliiiig  or  lU'Iuding,  or  state  of 
Ijciiig  l)ewitclie(l  or  dcludcil. 
Effect  (ef-fekf),  n.  [L.  effectus,  from 
ejficio — ex,  and  facio,  to  make.]  1.  That 
wliich  is  produced  by  an  operating  agent 
or  cause ;  the  result  or  consequence  of 
the  application  of  a  cause  or  of  the  ac- 
tion of  an  agent  on  some  subject ;  conse- 
quence ;  result ;  as,  the  effect  of  luxury,  of 
intemperance,  of  cold,  &c.  ;  he  spoke  witli 
great  effect;  the  effect  of  this  war  was  the 
breaking  up  of  the  kingdom. 

Effect  is  the  substance  produced,  or  simple  idea 
introduced  into  any  subject  by  the  exerting  of  power. 

Locke. 

2.  Power  to  produce  consequences  or  results; 
force;  validity;  importance;  account;  as,  the 
obligation  is  void  and  of  no  effect. 

Christ  is  become  of  no  effect  to  you.      Gal.  v.  4. 


I-ramework  with  helbucks. 


•,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     u,  Sc.  abitne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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3.  Purport;  tenor;  import  or  general  intent; 

as,  he  made  tlie  purchase  for  his  friend,  and 

immediately  wrote  him  to  that  effect;  his 

speech  was  to  the  effect  that,  &c. 
when  I  the  scripture  ones  or  twyes  hadde  redde, 
And  knewe  therof  ah  the  hole  effects.  Hawes. 

4.  Completion;  perfection. 

Not  so  worthily  to  be  brought  to  heroical  effect  by 
fortune  or  necessity.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

5.  Reality;  not  mere  appearance;  fact;  sub- 
stance. 

No  other  in  effect  than  what  it  seems.  DeJiham. 
To  say  of  a  celebrated  piece  that  there  are  faults 
in  it,  is,  in  effect,  to  say  the  author  is  a  man.  Addison. 

6.  The  impression  produced  on  tlie  mind,  as 
by  natural  scenery,  a  picture,  musical  com- 
position, or  otlier  work  of  art,  by  tlie  object 
as  a  wliole,  before  its  details  are  examined; 
the  ensemble  or  general  result  of  all  the 
qualities  of  a  work  of  art. 

The  effect  was  heightened  by  the  wild  and  lonely 
nature  of  the  place.  //*.  Irving-. 

7.  pi.  Goods;  movables;  personal  estate;  as, 
the  people  escaped  from  the  town  witli  their 
effects,  —  Useful  effect,  in  mech.  tlie  measure 
of  the  real  power  of  any  maeliine,  after 
deducting  that  portion  wliicli  is  lost  or  ex- 
pended in  overcoming  the  inertia  and  fric- 
tion of  the  moving  parts  and  every  otlier 
source  of  loss,  and  in  giving  the  parts  the 
required  velocity.  —  For  effect,  with  the 
design  of  creating  an  impression ;  ostenta- 
tiously.— To  (jive  effect  to,  to  make  valid;  to 
carry  out  in  practice;  to  push  to  its  legiti- 
mate or  natural  result. 

Effect  (ef-fekf),  v.t.  [From  the  noun.]  1.  To 
produce,  as  a  cause  or  agent;  to  cause  to  be; 
as,  the  revolution  in  France  effected  a  great 
change  of  property.— 2.  To  bring  to  pass;  to 
achieve;  to  accomplish;  as,  to  effect  an  object 
or  purpose. 

What  he  decreed,  lie  effected.  Miitoji. 

Syn.  To  accomplish,  fulfil,  realize,  achieve, 
complete,  execute,  elfectuate. 

EfTecter  (ef-fekt'er),  n.    Same  as  Effector. 

Effectible  (ef -fekt'i-bl),  a.  Tliat  may  be  done 
or  achieved;  practicable;  feasible.  [Rare.] 

Effection  (ef-felc'shon),  n.    1.  Act  of  elTect- 
ing ;  creation  ;  production.    Hale.  —  2.  In 
geom.  the  construction  of  a  proposition;  a  I 
problem  deducible  from  some  general  pro- 
position. Button. 

Effective  (ef-fekt'iv),  a.  1.  Having  the  power 
to  cause  or  produce  effect;  efficacious. 

They  are  not  effective  of  anything.  Bacon. 

2.  Operative;  active;  having  the  quality  of 
producing  effect. 

Time  is  not  effective,  nor  are  bodies  destroyed  by 
it.  Sir  T.  BrouJne. 

3.  Efficient;  causing  to  be;  as,  an  effective 
cause.— 4.  Having  the  power  of  active  oper- 
ation ;  efficient ;  fit  for  duty ;  as,  effective 
men  in  an  army;  an  effective  force.— Effec- 
tive money,  a  common  term  on  the  Continent 
to  express  coin  in  contradistinction  to  paper 
money;  thus  a  draft  is  directed  to  be  paid 
in  effective  money  to  guard  against  depre- 
ciated paper  currency.  — Syn.  Efficient,  effi- 
cacious, effectual,  operative,  active. 

Effective  (ef-fekt'iv),  n.    Effective  money. 

"See  under  EFFECTIVE,  a. 
Effectively  (ef-fekt'iv-li),  adv.    With  effect; 

powerfully;  with  real  operation;  completely; 

thoroughly. 

Effectiveness  (ef-fekt'iv-nes),  n.  The  quality 

of  being  effective. 
Effectless  (ef-fekt'les),  a.    Without  effect; 

without  advantage;  useless. 

Sure  all's  effectless;  yet  nothing;  we'll  omit 
That  bears  recovery's  name.  Shak. 

Effector  (ef-fekt'er),  n.  One  who  effects; 
one  who  produces  or  causes;  a  maker  or 
creator.  '  That  Infinite  Being  who  was  the 
effector  ol  it.'  Deiham. 

Effectual  (ef-fek'tu-al),  a.  1.  Producing  an 
effect,  or  the  effect  desired  or  intended;  or 
having  adequate  power  or  force  to  produce 
the  etfect;  as,  the  means  employed  were 
effectual.  '  Effectual  steps  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion.'  iV«ca«Jaj/.— 2.  t  Ver- 
acious; expressive  of  facts. 

Repiove  my  allegation  if  you  can  ; 
Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual.  Shak. 

— Effectual  adjiidication,  in  Scots  law,  aform 
of  action  by  which  real  property  is  attached 
by  a  creditor. 

Effectually  (ef-fek'tii-al-li),  adv.  With  effect; 

efficaciously;  in  a  manner  to  produce  the 

intended  effect;  thoroughly;  as,  the  city  is 

effectually  guarded. 
Effectualness  (ef-fek'tu-al-nes),  n.  The 

quality  of  being  effectual. 


Effectuate  (ef-fek'tu-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
effectuated;  ppr.  effectuating.  [Fr.  effectuer. 
See  Effect.]  To  bring  to  pass;  to  achieve; 
to  accomplish;  to  fulfii.  'A  fit  instrument 
to  effectuate  Iiis  desire.'  Sidney. 
Effectuation  (ef-fek'tu-a"shon),  n.  Act  of 
effectuating,  bringing  to  pass,  or  producing 
a  result. 

The  difficulty  from  the  simultaneity  of  Cause  and 
Effect,  or  rather  from  the  identity  of  Causation  and 
Effectuation  is  solved  on  this  theory. 

Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Effectuose,  Eflfectuous  (ef-fek'tu-6s,  ef-fek'- 
tu-us).  a.  Effective;  effectual.  B.  Jonsnn. 
Effeir  (ef-fei-'),  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  What  is  be- 
coming one's  rank  or  station. — 2.  Property; 
quality ;  state  ;  condition.  — Effeir  of  war, 
warlike  guise. 

Effeir  (ef-fer'),  v.i.  In  Scots  law,  to  corre- 
spond, be  suitable,  or  belong. 

In  form  as  effeirs,  means  such  form  as  in  law  be- 
longs to  the  thing.  Bell. 

Effeminacy  (ef-fem'in-a-si),  n.  [From  effem- 
inate.] 1.  Tlie  softness,  delicacy,  and  weak- 
ness characteristic  of  the  female  sex;  un- 
manly delicacy;  womanish  softness  or  weak- 
ness. —  2.  Voluptuousness ;  indulgence  in 
unmanly  pleasures;  lasciviousness.  'Foul 
effeminacy  held  me  yoked.'  Milton. 
Effeminate  (ef-fem'in-at),  a.  [L.  effemina- 
tus,  Sromeffeniinor,  to  grow  or  make  woman- 
ish, from  ex,  out,  and  femiyia,  a  woman  ] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  the  female  sex; 
soft  or  delicate  to  an  unmanly  degree ; 
tender;  womanish;  voluptuous. 

The  king-,  by  his  vohiptuous  life  and  mean  mar- 
riage, became  effeminate  and  less  sensible  of  honour. 

Bacon. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  resulting  from  effem- 
inacy; as,  an  effeminate  peace;  an  effemin- 
ate life.  — 3.  Womanlike;  tender;  womanly. 
'Gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse.'  Shak. 
— Feminine,  Effeminate.  See  under  FEMI- 
NINE.—,Syn.  Womanish,  weak,  tender,  un- 
manly, voluptuous,  delicate,  cowardly. 

Effeminate  (ef-fem'in-at),  n.  A  tender,  deli- 
cate, womanish  person. 

Effeminates,  whose  very  looks 
Reflect  dishonour  on  the  land  I  love.  Covper, 

Effeminate  (ef-fem'in-at),  v,t,  pret.  &  pp. 
I    effeminated;  ppr.  effeminating.    To  make 
■\voiiianish;  to  unman;  to  weaken.    'To  ef- 
feminate children's  minds.'  Locke. 
Effeminate  (ef-fem'in-at),  v.i.    To  grow 
womanish  or  weak;  to  melt  into  weakness. 

In  a  slothful  peace  courage  will  effcviinate.  Pope. 

Effeminately  (ef-fem'in-at-li),  adv.    1.  In  a 
womanish  manner;  weakly;  softly.— 2.  By 
means  of  a  woman;  by  tlie  power  or  art  of  a 
woman.  '  iyortijiafe;?/ vanquished.'  Milton. 
Effeminateness  (ef-fem'in-at-nes),  71.  The 
state  of  being  effeminate;  unmanly  softness. 
Effemination  t  (ef-fem'in-a"shon),  n.  The 
state  of  one  grown  womanish;  the  state  of 
being  weak  or  unmanly.  '  Degenerate  effem- 
ination.'   Sir  T.  Browne. 
Effeminize  (ef-f em'in-iz),  v.  t.    To  make  ef- 
feminate. 

Brave  knights  effeminized  by  sloth.  Sylvester. 
Effendi  (ef-fen'di),  n.  [Turk.,  a  corruption 
of  Gr.  authentes,  a  doer  with  his  own  hand, 
perpetrator,  lord  or  master;  in  Mod.Gr. 
pron.  apthendis  or  aphendis.  See  Authen- 
tic] A  title  of  respect  frequently  attached 
to  the  official  title  of  certain  Turkish  officers, 
especially  to  those  of  learned  men  and 
ecclesiastics;  thus,  the  sultan's  first  physi- 
cian is  Hakim  effendi;  the  priest  in  the 
seraglio  Imam  effendi;  the  chancellor  of  the 
empire  Reis  effendi.  The  terra  is  also  often 
used  in  the  same  way  as  master  or  sir;  thus, 
Greek  children  are  in  the  Iiabit  of  calling 
their  fathers  effendi. 

Efferent  (ef'fer-ent),  ft.  [L.  ef  tor  ex,  out 
of,  and  fero,  to  carry.  ]  In  physiol.  convey- 
ing outwards,  or  discharging;  as,  the  efferent 
lymphatics,  which  convey  lymph  from  the 
lymphatic  glands  to  the  thoracic  duct. 
Eflferoust  (ef'fer-us),  a.  [L.  efferus,  exces- 
sively wild— e/  for  ex,  intens.,  and  ferus, 
wild.]   Fierce;  wild;  savage. 

From  the  teeth  of  that  efferous  beast,  from  the 
tusk  of  the  wild  boar.  Bp,  King. 

Effervesce  (ef-fer-vesO,  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  effer- 
vesced; ppr.  effervescing.  [L.  effervesco—ef, 
ex,  out  of,  and  fervesco,  to  begin  boiling, 
incept,  from  ferveo,  to  lie  hot,  to  rage.  See 
Fervent.]  1.  To  be  in  a  state  of  natural 
ebullition,  like  liquor  when  gently  boiling; 
to  bubble  and  hiss,  as  fermenting  liquors 
or  any  fluid  when  some  part  escapes  in  a 
gaseous  form;  to  work,  as  new  wine. —2.  Fig. 
to  exhibit  signs  of  excitement;  to  exhibit  feel- 


ings which  cannot  be  suppressed;  as,  to  effer- 
vesce with  joy. 

Effervescence  (ef-fer-ves'ens),  n.  l.  A  kind 
of  natural  ebullition  ;  that  commotion  of  a 
fluid  which  takes  place  when  some  part  of 
the  mass  flies  off  in  a  gaseous  form,  produc- 
ing innumerable  small  bubbles;  as,  the  ejfer- 
vescence  or  working  of  new  wine,  cider,  or 
beer;  the  effervescence  of  a  carbonate  with 
nitric  acid,  in  consequence  of  chemical 
action  and  decomposition. — 2.  Strong  ex- 
citement ;  manifestation  of  feeling ;  flow  of 
animal  spirits. 

Effervescency  (ef-fer- ves'en-si),  n.  Same  as 
Effervescence, 

Effervescent  (ef-fer- ves'ent),  a.  Gently  boil- 
ing or  ljuljljliiig  by  means  of  tlie  disengage- 
ment of  an  elastic  fluid. 

Effervescible  (ef-fer-ves'i-bl),  a.    That  has 
the  quality  of  effervescing;  capable  of  pro- 
ducing effervescence. 
A  small  quantity  of  effervescible  matter.  Kinuan. 

Effete  (ef-fef),  a.  [L.  effoetus,  effetvs,  ex- 
hausted, worn  out  by  bearing— ex,  aiid/et»s 
orfa't-us,  fruitful,  pregnant.]  1.  Barren;  not 
capable  of  producing  young,  as  an  animal 
or  plant. — 2.  Having  the  energies  worn  out 
or  exhausted;  having  the  vigour  lost  or  dis- 
sipated; become  incapable  of  efficient  action; 
barren  of  results.  'iJ/Zete  sensuality.'  South. 

If  they  find  the  old  governments  effete,  worn  out, 
.  .  .  tliey  may  seek  new  ones.  Burke. 

Efficacious  (ef-fl-ka'shus),  a.  [L.  efficax, 
efficacious,  powerful,  from  efficio.  See  Ef- 
fect.] Effectual;  productive' of  effects;  pro- 
ducing the  effect  intended ;  having  power 
adequate  to  the  purpose  intended;  powerful; 
as,  an  efficacious  remedy  for  disease. 

Efficaciously  (ef-fl-ka'shus-li),  adv.  Effec- 
tually; in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the 
eft'ect  desired ;  as,  the  remedy  has  been 
efficaciously  applied. 

Efficaciousness  (ef-fi-kii'shus-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  efficacious. 

Efficacy  (ef'fi-ka-si),  n.  [L.  efficacia,  efficacy, 
from  efficax,  from  efficio.  See  Effect.] 
Power  to  produce  effects;  production  of  the 
eft'ect  intended;  as,  the  efficacy  of  the  gospel 
in  converting  men  from  sin;  the  efficacy  of 
prayer;  the  efficacy  of  medicine  in  counter- 
acting disease;  the  efficacy  of  manure  in 
fertilizing  land.  'Of  noxious  y?icaci/.'  Mil- 
ton. —  Syn.  Virtue,  force,  energy,  power, 
effectiveness;  efficiency, 

Efficiencet  (ef-fi'shens),  n.  Same  as  Effl- 
cicncy. 

Efficiency  (ef-fi'shen-si),  n,  [L.  efficientia, 
influence,  from  pj^cjo.  See  Effect.]  1.  The 
act  of  producing  effects;  a  causing  to  be  or 
exist;  effectual  agency. 

The  manner  of  this  divine  efficiency  is  far  above  us. 

Hooker. 

Gravity  does  not  proceed  from  the  efficiency  of  any 
contingent  or  unstable  agent.  IVoodivard. 

2.  Power  of  producing  the  effect  intended; 
active  competent  power.  '  Causes  which 
sliould  carry  in  their  mere  statement  evi- 
dence of  their  efficiency.'  J.  S.  Mill.^S.  In 
mech,  the  amount  of  useful  effect  or  actual 
work  a  prime  mover  yields,  as  compared 
with  the  power  expended. —4.  Milit,  thecon- 
dition  of  a  volunteer  who  has  become  an 
efficient.  See  Efficient,  n.  2. 
Efficient  (ef-fl'shent),  o.  1.  Causing  effects; 
producing;  that  causes  anything  to  be  what 
it  is;  efficacious;  eft'ectual;  competent;  able; 
operative. 

The  ^(^^f-zV?/^  cause  is  that  which  produces;  the  final 
cause  is  that  for  which  the  thing  is  produced.  Ogilvie. 

2.  Noting  a  volunteer  who  is  an  efficient. 
See  the  noun.  — Syn.  Effective,  eft'ectual, 
competent,  able,  capable.  * 
Efficient  (ef-fl'shent),  n.  1.  The  agent  or 
cause  which  produces  or  causes  to  exist;  the 
prime  mover.  [Rare.] 

God  .  .  .  moveth  mere  natural  agents  as  an  effi- 
cient only.  Hooker. 

2.  Milit.  a  volunteer  who  has  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  service,  and 
has  attended  a  certain  requisite  number  of 
drills.  The  government  pays  a  capitation 
grant  in  respect  of  such  efficient. — Extra 
efficient,  a  commissioned  officer  or  sergeant 
of  volunteers  who,  on  examination,  has  ob- 
tained an  official  certificate  of  competency. 
Extra  efficients  earn  an  extra  grant  for  their 
company. 

Efficiently  (ef-fi'slient-U),  adv.  With  effect; 
effectively. 

Effiercet  (ef-fers'),  v.t.  To  make  fierce  or 
furious.  '  With  fell  woodnes  he  effierced 
was. '  Spenser. 


ch,  cAain;     oh.  Sc.  locA;     g,  s'o;     i,job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  si7ig;     in,  then;  th,  thin;     yf,wig;   wli,  Ji'ftig;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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Effigial  (ef-fi'ji-al),  a.  Exhibiting  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  effigy.    [Rare.  ] 

The  three  vohiines  contain  chiefly  effigial  cuts  and 
monumental  figtires  and  inscriptions. 

Critical  Hist,  of  Pamphlets. 

EiEgiate  (ef-fl'ji-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ejjigiated; 
ppr.  ejigiating.  [L.  efflijio,  effigiatum,  to 
f(3rm,  to  fasliion,  from  effigies,  likeness, 
image.]  To  image;  to  form  a  like  figure  to ; 
hence,  to  adapt.  [P^are.] 

He  who  means  to  win  souls,  and  prevail  to  his 
brother's  institution,  must,  as  Saint  Paul  did,  effigiate 
and  conform  liimself  to  those  circumstances  of  living 
and  discourse,  by  which  he  may  prevail  upon  the  per- 
suasions, by  complying  with  the  affections  and  usages 
of  men.  7er.  Taylor. 

EflRgiation  (ef-fl'ji-a"shon),  n.  The  act  of 
forming  in  resemblance.  [Rare.] 

Effigies' (ef-fi,j'i-ez),  11.  [L.]  Image;  repre- 
sentation; eiiigy. 

We  behold  the  species  of  eloquence  in  our  minds, 
the  effigies  or  actual  image  of  which  we  seek  in  the 
organs  of  our  hearing.  Dryden. 

Effigy  (ef fl-ji),  n.    [L.  effigies,  from  effingo, 
to  fashion— c,  ex,  and 
jingo,  to  form  or  de- 
vise.    See  Feign.  1 

1.  The  image,  like- 
ness, or  representa- 
tion of  a  person  ov 
thing,  whetlierof  the 
whole  or  a  part ;  a 
likeness  in  sculpture, 
painting,  bas-relief, 
or  drawing;  an  im- 
age; a  portrait:  most 
frequently  applied  to 
the  figures  on  sepul- 
chral monuments. 
The  cut  shows  effigy 
on  a  brass  of  Wm. 
Abell,  vicar  of  Coles- 
hill,  Warwickshire, 
1507.  —  2.  In  numis. 
the  print  or  impres- 
sion on  a  coin  repre- 
senting tlie  head  of 
the  sovereign  by 
whom  it  was  i.ssued. 
—To  bun,  ,n-h,(ii,i  i,i. 

^Mgy.  t"  iiaiig 

an  image  or  picture  of  a  peison  as  a  means 
of  showing  dislike,  hatred,  or  contempt  for 
him:  a  popular  mode  in  which  antipathy  or 
indignation  is  often  manifested. 
Efflagitatet  (ef-flaj'it-at),  v.t.  [L.  efflagito, 
effliigitatiiiu,  to  demand  urgently — e,  ex,  and 
jiagito,  to  demand  warmly.]  To  demand 
earnestly. 

Efflate  (ef-flatO,  v.t.    [L.  eflo,  efflatum,  to 
blow  or  breathe  out— «,  ex,  out,"  and  fio,  to 
blow.]  To  fill  witli  breath  or  air.  [Rare.] 
Efilation  (ef-fla'slion),  n.   The  act  of  breath- 
ing out  or  puffing;  a  puff,  as  of  wind. 
A  soft  effiatioii  of  celestial  fire 
Came,  like  a  rushing  breeze,  and  shook  the  lyre. 

Partiell. 

Effloresce  (ef-flo-res'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
effloresced;  ppr.  efflorescing.  [L.  effloresco, 
iiom  floreseo,  floreo,  to  blossom,  from  flos,  a 
flower.  See  Flower.]  1.  To  burst  into 
bloom,  as  a  flower ;  to  break  out  into  florid 
or  excessive  ornamentation. 

The  Italian  (Gothic  architecture)  effioresceei  .  .  . 
into  the  meaningless  ornamentation  of  the  Certosa 
of  Pavia  and  the  cathedral  of  Como.  Riiskin. 

2.  In  ehem.  to  change  over  the  surface  or 
throughout  to  a  whitish,  mealy,  or  crystal- 
line powder,  from  a  gradual  decomposition, 
on  simple  e.xposure  to  the  air;  to  become 
covered  with  a  whitish  crust  or  light  crystal- 
lization, from  a  slow  chemical  change  be- 
tween some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  matter 
covered  and  an  acid  proceeding  commonly 
from  an  external  source. 

Those  salts  whose  crystals  effloresce  belong  to  the 
class  which  is  most  soluble,  and  crystallizes  by  cooling. 

Foiircroy . 

The  walls  of  limestone  caverns  sometimes  effloresce 
with  nitrate  of  lime  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  formed  in  the  atmosphere.  Dana. 

Efflorescence  (ef-flo-res'ens),  n.  1.  In  hot. 
a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  time 
of  flowering;  tlie  season  when  a  plant  shows 
its  blossoms.— 2.  In  med.  a  redness  of  the 
skin ;  eruption,  as  in  rash,  measles,  small- 
pox, scarlatina.  &c.— 3.  In  chcm.  the  forma- 
tion of  small  white  threads,  resembling  the 
sublimated  matter  called  flowers,  on  tlie  sur- 
face of  certain  bodies,  as  salts;  the  powder 
or  crust  thtis  formed. 

Efilorescency  (ef-flo-res'en-si),  11.   Same  as 

Ellloresfence. 
Efflorescent  (ef-flo-res'ent),  a.    1.  Shooting 

into  wliite  threads  or  spiculse;  forming  a 


white  dust  on  the  surface ;  incrusted  or 
covered  with  efflorescence.  —  2.  Liable  to 
effloresce;  as,  an  efflorescent  salt. 
Effluence  (ef'flu-ens),  n.  [Fr.  effluence,  from 
L.  effluo,  to  flow  out  — c,  ex,  and  fiiio,  to 
flow.]  1.  The  act  of  flowing  out.— 2.  That 
whicli  flows  or  issues  from  any  body  or 
substance;  an  emanation. 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate.  Milton. 

Effluency  (ef  flu -en -si),   n.     Same  as 

Effluence. 

Effluent  (ef'flu-ent),  a.  [L.  effluens,  efflu- 
entis,  ppr  of  effluo,  to  flow  out— e,  ex,  out, 
and  fiuo,  to  flow.]  Flowing  out;  emanating; 
emitted.    '  Effluent  he-ams,.'  Parnell. 

Effluent  (ef'flu-ent),  n.  In  geog.  a  stream 
tliat  flows  out  of  another  stream  or  out  of  a 
lake;  as,  the  Atchafalaya  is  an  effluent  of 
the  river  Mississippi. 

Effluviable  (ef-flu'vi-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  nivi'ii  off  in  the  form  of  effluvium. 
'  Ejllii riiihlf  matter.'  Boyle. 

Effluvial  (cf-llii'vi-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  efflu- 
via; cnntainin,g  efiluvia. 

Effluviate  (ef-flu'vi-at),  v.i.  To  throw  off 
effluvium.    Boyle.  [Rare.] 

Effluvium  (ef-fla'vi-um),  n.  pi.  Effluvia 

(ef-flti'vi-a).  [L.,  from  effluo,  to  flow  out. 
See  Flow.]  Something  flowing  out  in  a 
su))tle  or  invisible  form;  exhalation;  emana- 
tion :  especially  apphetl  to  noxious  or  dis- 
agreeable exlialations;  as,  tlie  effluvia  from 
diseased  bodies  or  putrefying  animal  orvege- 
table  substances. 

Efflux  (ef 'Huks),  n.  [L.  effluo,  effluxuin,  to  flow 
out.  See  Effluence.]  1.  The  act  or  state  of 
flowing  out  or  issuing  in  a  stream;  effusion; 
flow;  as,  an  efflux  of  matter  from  an  ulcer; 
the  first  efflux  of  men's  piety.  '  By  continual 
effluxes  of  tliose  powers  and  virtues. '  South. 
2.  Tliat  wliich  flows  out;  emanation.  '  Light 
.  .  .  efflux  divine.'  T/to)nsoii. 

Efflux  t  (ef'fluks),  v.i.  To  run  or  flow  away. 
Five  years  being  effliixed,  he  took  out  the  tree  and 
weighed  it.  Eoyle. 

Effluxion  (ef-fluk'shon),  n.  [See  Efflux.] 
1.  The  act  of  flowing  out.— 2.  That  which 
flows  ottt ;  effluvium  ;  emanation.  '  Some 
liglit  r//;;(.i/o/i,'j from  spirit  to  spirit.'  Bacon. 

Effodient  (ef-fo'di-ent),  a.  [L.  effodiens, 
effudienlis,  ppr.  of  effodio,  to  dig  out — e/for 
ex,  out,  and  fodio,  to  dig.]  Digging;  ac- 
customed to  dig. 

Effodientia  (ef-f6'di-en"shi-a),  n.  pi.  [L. 
effodio,  to  dig  out— c/ for  ex,  out,  and  fodio, 
to  dig  ]  In  zool.  a  term  sometimes  applied 
to  the  division  of  the  edentates  which  com- 
prises the  entomophagous  forms,  as  the 
hairy  ant-eater  of  South  America,  the  scaly 
pangolin  of  South  Africa  and  South  Asia, 
the  armadillo,  &c. 

Efroliation(ef-f6'li-a"s]ion),  )i.  In  hot.  depri- 
vation of  a  plant  of  its  leaves. 

EfTorce  t  (ef -fors'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  efforced; 
ppr.  efforcing.  [Fr.  eff'orcer,  to  endeavour, 
to  strive— e,  out,  and' forcer,  to  force.  See 
Force.]  To  force;  to  violate. 

Blunt  his  beastly  heart  t'  effiorce  her  chastity.  Spenser. 
Efform  t  (ef-f orm'),  v.  t.  [L.  ef  for  ex,  out,  and 
fonao,  to  form.]  To  fashion;  to  shape;  to 
form.  '  Efforming  us  after  thy  own  image.' 
./er.  Taylor. 

Efformation  t  (ef-form-a'shon),  n.  Tlie  act 
of  giving  sliape  or  form;  formation. 

They  pretend  to  give  an  account  of  the  effionna- 
tion  of  the  universe.  Ray. 

Effort  (effort  or  ef'fert),  n.  [Fr.  effort-h. 
ef  ton  ex,  out,  and  fortis,  strong.]  A  strain- 
ing ;  an  exertion  of  strength  or  power, 
whether  physical  or  mental ;  endeavour ; 
strenuous  exertion  to  accomplish  an  oljject; 
as,  the  army,  by  great  e/c»-?,s,  scaled  the  walls; 
distinction  in  science  is  gained  by  continued 
efforts  of  the  mind. 

There  certainly  is  a  kind  of  moral  excellence  implied 
in  the  renunciation  of  all  effiort  after  display. 

^lip.  IVhately. 

Syn.  Endeavour,  exertion,  struggle,  strain, 
straining,  attempt,  trial,  essay. 

Effortless  (ef'f<3rt-les  or  ef'fert-les),  a.  Mak- 
ing no  otl'urt. 

Effossion  (cf-fo'shon),  n.  [L.  effossus,  pp. 
of  effodio,  to  dig  out.]  The  act  of  digging 
out  of  tlie  earth.  '  The  effossion  of  coins. ' 
Arhuthnot.  [Rare.] 

Effracture  (ef-frak'tiir),  n.  In  surg.  a  frac- 
ture, witli  depression  of  the  cranial  bones. 

Effranchise  { ef-fran'chiz),  v.  t.  [  L.  ef  for  ex, 
out,  and  E.  franchise.]  To  invest  with  fran- 
chises or  privileges. 

Effray  t  (ef-f  ra'),  v.  t.  [Fr.  effrayer,  to  frighten 
— L.  e,  out,  and  frigidus,  cold.  ]  To  frighten. 
The  dam  upstart,  out  of  her  den  effiraide. 
And  rushed  forth.  Spenser. 


Effrayablet  (ef-frfi'a-bl),  a.  Frightful; 

dreadful. 
Effraye.   See  Effake. 

Effrenationt  (ef-fre-na'shon),  n.  [L.  effre- 
natiii.  unbridled  impetuosity— f/  for  ex,  out, 
and  frenuui,  a  bridle.]  Unbridled  rashness 
or  license;  unruliness. 

Effront  t  (ef-f ront'),  v.  t.  To  give  assurance 
to.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Effronted,tEffrontitt(cf-front'ed,ef-front'- 
it),  a.  [Fr.  e//V()/iA',  brazen  faced.]  Charac- 
terized by  or  indicating  effrontery;  frontless; 
brazen-faced.  'Tlie  ej^Vonted  whore.'  Stir- 
ling. 'His  effrontit  shameless  face."  Jer. 
Taylor. 

Eflrrontery(ef-fnm'te-ri),  n.  [Fr.  effronterie. 
from  L.  effrons,  effroiilis,  liare-faced,  shame- 
less—t'/  for  ex,  out,  forth,  and  frons,  the 
forehead.]  Assurance;  shamelessness;  sauci- 
ness ;  impudence  or  boldness  transgressing 
tlie  bounds  of  modesty  and  decorum;  as, 
effrontery  is  a  sure  mark  of  ill-breeding. 
— Impudence,  Effrontery,  Sauciness.  See 
under  IMPUDENCE.— Syn.  Impudence,  as- 
surance, audacity,  boldness,  hardihood, 
shamelessness. 

Effrontuouslyt(ef-front'ii-us-li),  adv.  With 
effrontery;  impudently;  frontlessly.  Nortli. 

Effulcrat'e  (ef-f ul'krrU),  a.  [L.  ef  for  ex,  out, 
away,  and  fulcrum,  a  support.]  In  hot. 
applied  to  buds  from  under  which  the  cus- 
tomary leaf  has  fallen. 

Effulge  (ef-fnlj'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  effulged; 
ppr.  eff'ulging.  [L.  eff ulgco~ef  iov ex,  out, and 
fulgeo,  to  shine.]  To  cause  to  shine  forth; 
to  radiate;  to  beam.  'His  eyes  eff'ulging  u 
peculiar  fire.'   Thomson.  [Rare.] 

Effulge  (et-fulj'),  V.  i.  To  send  forth  a  flood 
of  liglit;  to  shine  witli  splendour. 

Effulgence  (ef-fulj'ens),  n.  A  flood  of  light; 
great  lustre  orljrightness;  splendour;  as,  the 
effulgence  of  divine  glory. 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  morn.  Beattie. 
Effulgent  (ef-fulj'ent),  a.    Shining;  bright; 
splendid;  diffusing  a  flood  of  light. 

The  downward  sun 
Looks  out  effnlgent,  from  amid  the  flash 
Of  broken  clouds.  Thomson. 

Effulgently  (ef-fulj'ent-li),  adv.  In  a  bright 
or  splendid  manner. 

Effumabilityt  (ef-fam'a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  flying  off  in  fumes  or  vapour,  or 
of  being  volatile. 

Effumablet  (ef-fiim'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  fly- 
ing oft'  in  fumes  or  vapour;  volatile. 

Effume  t  (ef-f  um'),  V.  t.  [L.  effumo,  to  emit 
smoke  or  vapour— c/  for  ex,  out,  and  fumus, 
smoke,  vapour.]  To  breathe  or  puff  out;  to 
emit,  as  steam  or  vapour. 

I  can  make  this  dog  take  as  many  whiffs  as  I  list, 
and  he  shall  retain  or  effiutne  them  at  my  pleasure. 

B.  yonson. 

Effundt  (ef-fund'),  v.t.  [See  Effuse.]  To 
pour  out.  More. 

Effuse  (ef-f  uz'),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  effused;  ppr. 
effusing.  [L.  effundo,  effusum.  to  pour  out — 
ef  for  ex,  out,  and  fundo,  fusum,  to  pour.] 
To  pour  out,  as  a  fluid;  to  spill;  to  shed. 

Whose  maiden-blood  thus  rigorously  effnsed 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven.  Shak. 
Effuse  (ef-fuz'),  v.i.    To  emanate;  to  come 
forth.  Thomson. 

Effuse  (ef'fus),  a.  l.t  Poured  out  freely; 
profuse.  'Mirtli  eff'use.'  Young.— 2.^  Dis- 
posed to  pour  out  freely;  dissipated;  extra- 
vagant. Bp.  Richardson.— Z.  In  hot.  applied 
to  inflorescence,  or  to  a  kind  of  panicle  with 
a  very  loose  one-sided  arrangement. 

Effuset  (ef-fQs'),  Ertusion  ;  outpouring  ; 
loss;  waste.  'Much  eff'use  of  blood.'  Shale. 

Effusion  (ef-f  ii'zhon),  n.  1.  The  act  of  pouring 
out;  as,  the  effusion  of  water,  of  blood,  of 
grace,  of  words,  and  the  like.  'To  save  the 
eff'usion  of  my  people's  blood.'  Dryden. 
'Endless  and  senseless  effusions ot  indigested 
prayers.'  Hooker. — 2.  That  which  is  poured 
out,  literally  or  figuratively;  an  utterance; 
a  trifling  piece  of  verse  or  prose;  as,  tlie  effu- 
sions of  a  youthful  poet. — 3.  Demonstrative 
cordiality  of  manner;  eager  welcome;  over- 
flowing kindness :  a  usage  borrowed  from 
the  Frencli. 

When  Dorothea  accepted  him  with  effusion,  that 
was  only  natural;  and  Mr.  Casaubon  believed  that 
his  happiness  was  going  to  begin.      George  Eliot. 

i.  In  pathol.  (a)  the  escape  of  any  fluid  out 
of  the  vessel  containing  it  into  anotlier 
part,  (h)  The  secretion  of  fluid  from  the 
vessels,  as  of  lymph  or  serum,  on  different 
surfaces. — Effusion  of  gases,  in  cheni.  the 
escape  of  gases  through  minute  apertures 
into  a  vacuum.  In  his  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  effusion  of  gases  Graham 
used  thin  sheets  of  metal  or  glass,  perforated 
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with  minute  apertures  086  millimetre  or 
■003  incli  in  diameter.  The  rates  of  effusion 
coincided  so  nearly  with  the  rates  of  diffusion 
as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  both  phe- 
nomena follow  the  same  law,  and  there- 
fore the  rates  of  effusion  are  inversely  as  the 
square  roots  of  tlie  densities  of  the  gases. 

Effusive  (ef-fus'iv),  a.  1.  Pouring  out;  that 
pours  forth  largely.  'Th'  effusive  south.' 
Thomson. — 2.  Poured  abroad;  spread  widely. 
'The  effusive  wave.'  Pvpe.S.  Accompanied 
with  effusion  or  overflowing  cordiality;  de- 
monstrative; as,  an  cff'usive  welcome. 

Effusively  (ef-fus'iv-h),  adv.  In  an  effusive 
manner;  with  demonstrative  cordiality. 

Effusiveness  (ef-fus'iv-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  effusive. 

Eft  (eft),  )i.  [Fi'om  A.  Sax.  cfete,  a  lizard  or 
newt.  Newt  is  from  ewt  for  eft,  the  n  of  the 
indefinite  art.  an  having  adhered  to  the 
noun.]    A  n;ime  of  the  newt  (Triton). 

Eftt  (eft),  adv.  [A.  Sax.]  After;  again;  soon; 
quiclvly.  Spenser. 

Eftsoon,  Eftsoons  (eft-son',  eft-sonz'),  adv. 
[A.  Sax.  eft,  after,  and  sona,  sones,  soon.] 
Soon  afterward ;  in  a  short  time.  [  Rare 
and  poetical.] 

Shal  all  the  world  be  lost  eftsoiies  now.  Chaucer, 
Eftsooii  the  lofty  tree  its  top  inclined.  Soitthey. 
Hold  off,  unhand  me,  greybeard  loon  ! 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he.  Coleridge. 

E.  G.    [li  exempli  gratia.]   For  the  sake  of 

an  example:  for  instance. 
Egad  (e-gad'),  exclam.    (Probably  a  eviphe- 

niistic  corruption  of  the  oath  'by  God.'] 

An  exclamation  expressing  exultation  or 

surprise. 

Egalt  (e'gal),  a.  [Ft.  (gal;  L,  csquiis,  equal.] 

Equal.    '  jji/aZ  justice.'  Shah. 
Egalitee,t  n.    Equality.  Chaucer. 
Ilgality  (e-gal'i-ti),  n.     [Fr.  <<galite.  See 

EgaIj.  ]  Equality.  '  Cursed  France  with  her 

egalities.'  TeiDiii^on. 

Egean,  .Sgean  (§-je'an),  «.  or  a.  [L.  (Mare) 
jEgceu  in.  ]  A  term  often  applied  to  tliat  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  otherwise  called  the 
Archipelago. 

Eger  (e'ger),  n.    Same  as  Eagre. 
Eger.t  Egre.t  a.    Sharp.  Chaucer. 
Eger  (e'ger),  n.    In  hot.  a  tulip  appearing 
early  in  bloom. 

Egeran  (e'je-ran),  n.  [From  Eger,  in  Bohe- 
mia, wliere  idocrase  occurs.]  A  synonym 
of  idocrase  (wliich  see). 

Egeria  (e-je'ri-a),  n.  One  of  the  small  planets 
or  asteroids  between  tlie  orbits  of  JIars  and 
Jupiter,  discovered  by  De  Gasparis,  2d  No- 
vember, 1S50. 

Egerminatet  (e-jerm'in-at),  v.i.  [L.  eger- 
mino,  egerminatum — e,  out,  and  germino, 
to  sprout.]  To  put  forth  buds;  to  germin- 
ate. 

Egest  (e-jesf),  v.t.  [L.  egero,  egestum,  to 
carry  or  bear  out— e,  out,  saiAgero,  to  carry.] 
To  cast  or  throw  out;  to  void,  as  excrement. 
Bacon. 

Egestion  (e-jest'yon),  n.  The  act  of  voiding 
digested  matter  at  the  natural  vent. 

Egg  (eg),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wg;  lilve  Icel.  egg,  Dan. 
oeg.  The  sound  of  g  was  sometimes  softened, 
gi-ving  O.E.  eye  or  ey,  as  'gos  eye,'  goose's 
egg,  in  Piers  the  Plowman's  Crede; '  an  ey  or 
tweye,'  Chaucer;  comp.  G.  and  D.  ei.  Pro- 
bably allied  in  origin  to  L.  ovum,  Gr.  6on,_ 
Ir.  ugh,  Gael,  ubh,  an  egg.]  1.  A  body  spe- 
cially developed  in  tlie  females  of  a  great 
many  animals,  besides  birds,  and  in  which, 
by  impregnation,  the  development  of  the 
_  young  animal  takes  place,  generally  of  a 
roundish  form  and  in  bii'ds  liaviug  a  cal- 
careous shell;  an  ovum.  Regarded  pliysi- 
ologically  there  are  three  essential  parts 
in  au  egg,  viz.  the  germinal  spot  or  dot, 
the  germinal  vesicle,  and  tlie  vitellus  or 
yolk— the  first  being  contained  in  the  ger- 
minal vesicle,  whicli  again  is  contained 
within  tlie  body  of  tlie  yolk.  The  eggs 
of  most  animals  lower  than  the  bird  have 
no  more  than  these  tliree  parts.  The 
eggs  of  birds,  however,  have,  besides  these, 
the  white,  or  albumen,  and  the  shell,  whicli 
consists  of  a  membrane  coated  with  carbon- 
ate of  lime.  The  yolk  consists  of  a  strong 
solution  of  albumen,  in  wliich  multitudes 
of  minute  globules  of  oil  are  suspended. 
(See  Ovum.)  A  hen's  egg  of  good  size  weighs 
about  1000  grains,  of  which  the  wliite  con- 
stitutes 600,  the  yolk  300,  and  tlie  shell  100. 
Eggs  of  domestic  fowls,  and  of  certain  wild 
fowls,  as  the  plover,  gulls,  &c.,  are  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce,  and  furnisli  a 
wholesome,  nutritious,  and  very  pleasant 
article  of  diet.  Tlie  eggs  of  turtles  are  also 
held  in  high  esteem.  Animals  whose  young 


do  not  leave  the  egg  till  after  it  is  laid  are 
called  oviparous;  tliose  in  which  the  eggs 
are  retained  within  the  parent  body  until 
they  are  hatched  are  called  ovoviviparous. 
2.  Anything  resembling  an  egg  in  shape. 

There  was  taken  a  great  glass  bubble  with  a  long 
neck,  such  as  chymistsare  wont  to  call  a  philosophi- 
cal ej^!^.  Boyte. 

— Egg  and  anchor,  egg  and  dart,  egg  and 
tongue,  in  arch,  an  egg-shaped  ornament 
alternating  with  a  dart-like  ornament,  used 
to  enrich  the  ovolo.  It  is  also  called  tlie 
Echinus  Ornament.  See  Echinus,  4.  — Will 
you  take  eggs  .for  money  f  a  saying  which 
originated  when  eggs  were  so  plentiful  as 
scarcely  to  have  a  money  value.  It  means 
then,  'Will  you  allow  yourself  to  be  im- 
posed upon  ? ' 

Mine  honest  friend. 
ll^iU  yoic  take  eggs  /or  moiteyt  Shak. 

— Don't  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  baslcet,  don't 
venture  all  you  have  in  one  speculation. 
Egg  (eg),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  ecgian,  eggian,  to  in- 
cite, to  sharpen.  See  Edge.  ]  To  incite  or 
urge  on;  to  stimulate;  to  encourage;  to  in- 
stigate; to  provoke. 

They  egi^ed  him  forward  still  not  to  spare  the  no- 
bility. North. 

Eggar,  Egger  (eg'ar,  eg'er),  n.  A  name  given 
to  moths  of  tlie  family  Bombycidie,  and 
genera  Lasiocampa  and  Eriogaster.  The 
L.  trifolii,  a  well-known  British  moth,  is 
called  the  grass-egger,  and  the  L.  roboris 
the  oak-egger,  from  the  food  of  their  cater- 
pillars. The  Eriogaster  lanestris  is  the  small 
egger  of  collectors. 

Egg-bag  (eg'bag),  n.  In  zool.  the  ovary. 
Guldsinith. 

Egg-bird  (eg-'berd),  n.  The  name  given  to 
Uydrochelidon  fuliginosum,  a  species  of 
tern,  a  bird  Of  considerable  commercial  im- 
portance in  the  AVest  Indies,  as  its  eggs,  in 
common  with  those  of  two  other  species  of 
tern,  form  an  oliject  of  i^rofitalile  adventure 
to  the  crews  of  numerous  small  vessels, 
which  collect  them  in  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  JIay. 

Egg-bom  (eg'liorn),  a.  Produced  from  an 
egg,  as  a  bird ;  oviparous. 

Egg-cup  (eg^kup),  n.  A  cup  used  to  hold 
an  egg  at  table. 

Eggeba  (eg-'e-ba),  n.  A  weight  used  on  the 
Guinea  coast,  equal  to  half  an  affa  or  half 
au  ounce. 

Eggement.t  Egging.t  n.  Incitement. 

Thurgh  womannes  eggeinejU 
Mankind  was  borne,  and  daTnned  ay  to  die. 

Chaucer. 

Egger  (eg'er),  n.    One  who  incites. 

Egger  (eg'^r;,  n.    An  eggler  or  gatherer  of 

eg.gs. 

Eggery  (eg-'e-ri),  n.  A  nest  of  eggs;  a  place 
where  eggs  are  deposited,  as  those  of  sea- 
birds. 

Egg-flip  (eg'flip),  n.  A  drink  made  of  warmed 

beer,  flavoured  with  a  little  sugar,  spirit, 

spices,  and  eggs  beaten  with  it. 
Egg-glass  (eg'glas),  n.    1.  A  small  glass  for 

holiling  an  egg  at  the  table.— 2.  A  sand-glass 

running  about  three  minutes,  for  regulating 

the  boiling  of  eggs. 
Egg-hot  (eg'hot),  n.    A  posset  made  of  eggs, 

ale,  sugar,  and  brandy.  Lamb. 
Eggler  (eg-'ler),  n.    A  collector  of  or  dealer 

in  eggs. 

Egg-nog  (eg'nog),  71.  A  drink  consisting  of 
the  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  sugar,  and 
the  white  of  eggs  whipped,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  wine  or  spirits. 

Egg-plant  (eg'plant),  n.    A  white-fruited 


Egg-plant  {Solanum  escttleyitum). 

variety  of  Solanum  esculentum,  cultivated 
as  an  article  of  food,  the  fruit,  which  is 


about  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  being  boiled, 
stewed  in  sauces,  &c.,  like  love-apple. 
Egg-sauce  (eg'sas),  n.  Sauce  prepared  with 
eggs. 

Egg-shell  (eg'shel),  n.  The  shell  or  outside 
covering  of  an  egg. 

Egg-slice  (og'slis),  n.  A  kitchen  utensil  for 
removing  omelets  or  fried  eggs  from  a  pan. 

Egg-spoon  (eg'spbn),  n.  A  small  spoon  for 
eating  eggs  with. 

Egg-trot  (eg'trot),  n.  In  the  manage,  a  cau- 
tious, jog-trot  pace,  like  that  of  a  house- 
wife riding  to  market  with  eggs  in  her  pan- 
niers. 

Egilopical  (e-ji-lop'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  egilops. — 2.  Affected 
with  egilops. 

Egilops  (e'ji-lops),  M.  [Gr.  aigilSps—aix, 
aigos,  a  goat,  and  ops,  the  eye.]  Goat's  eye; 
an  abscess  in  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye. 

Egina  Marbles  (e-gi'na  nnir-blz),  7i.  pi.  A 
collection  of  ancient  statues  discovered  on 
the  island  of  Egina,  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginally decorated  the  temple  in  that  island 
sacred  to  Pallas  Athene.  They  are  before 
the  age  of  Phidias,  so,  although  true  to 
nature  generally,  their  faces  are  charac- 
terized by  that  forced  smile  which  gives  an 
unpleasant  expression  to  the  earlier  Greek 
sculptures.  They  are  the  most  remarkable 
ornaments  of  the  Glyptothek  of  JIunich. 

Egis  (e'jis),  n.    Same  as  ^Egis. 

Eglandulose,  Eglandulous  (e-gland'u-los, 

e-gland'u-lus),  a.  [L.  e,  out,  and  glandulo- 
svs,  glandulous.]  Destitute  of  glands. 
Eglantine  (eg'lan-tin  or  eg'lan-tin),  n.  [Fr. 
eglantine,  }glantier;  Pr.  aiglentina,  the  eg- 
lantine; O.Fr.  aiglent,  from  a  form  actclen- 
tus,  fi'om  L.  aculeus,  a  spine,  a  ijrickle,  flci(.<, 
a  needle.]  The  English  name  of  tlie  sweet- 
brier,i?osa™6i'g'mos(i  of  botanists.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  grows  in  dry  bushy 
places. 

Milton  has  distinguished  the  sweet-brier  and  the 
egtantiite  : 

'  Through  the  sweet-brier,  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine.' — Allegro,  v.  47. 

EglaiUine  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  taken 
for  the  honey-suckle,  and  it  seems  more  than  pro- 
bable that  , Milton  so  imderstooi.!  it,  bj'  his  calling  it 
'  twisted.'    If  not,  he  nmst  have  meant  the  wild-rose. 

Nares. 

Eglatere  (eg^a-ter),  n.  Eglantine. 

The  woodbine  and  eglafere 

Drip  sweeter  dews  than  traitor's  tear.  Tennyson. 

Eglomerate  (e-glom'er-at),  v.t.  [L.  c,  out, 
and  glomero,  glomeratinn,  to  wind  up.]  To 
unwind,  as  a  tliread  from  a  ball.  [Rare.] 

Egma  (eg'ma),  n.  A  corruption  of  enigma. 
'  No  egma,  no  riddle.'  Shak. 

Ego  (e'go), proji.  or  9i.  [L.,I.]  In  metaph.  1; 
the  conscious  thinking  subject;  the  subject, 
as  opposed  to  the  non-ego,  the  not-self,  the 
object. 

The  ego,  as  the  subject  of  thought  and  knowledge, 
is  now  commonly  styled  by  philosophers  the  subject, 
and  subjectiz'e  is  a  familiar  expression  for  what  per- 
tains to  the  mind  or  thinking  power.  In  contrast  and 
correlation  to  these,  the  terms  o/yVc^  and  objective 
now  in  use  to  denote  the  jiojt-ego,  its  affections  and 
properties,  and,  in  general,  the  really  existent  ai 
opposed  to  the  ideally  known.  Reid. 

Egoical  (e-go'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  egoism. 
Hare.  [Rare.] 

Egoism  (e'go-izni),  n.  [Fr.  <?goisme,  from  L. 
egij,  I.  ]  1.  In  philos.  the  opinion  of  one  who 
thinks  everything  uncertain  except  his  own 
existence;  the  doctrine  which  refers  the  ele- 
ments of  all  knowledge  to  the  phenomena 
of  personal  existence;  subjective  idealism. 
See  Idealism.  —  2.  A  passionate  love  of  self, 
leading  one  to  refer  all  things  to  one's  self, 
and  to  judge  of  everything  by  it«  relation  to 
one's  interests  or  importance;  egotism;  sel- 
fishness. 

The  Ideal,  the  True  and  Noble  that  was  in  them 
having  faded  out,  and  nothing  new  remaining  but 
naked  egoism,  vulturous  greediness,  they  cannot 
live.  Carlyle. 

Egoist  (e'go-ist),  n.    [Fr.  (goiste,  an  egotist.] 

1.  An  egotist;  a  selfish  person.  — 2.  One  hold- 
ing the  doctrine  of  egoism;  one  who  believes 
that  a  person  can  be  certain  only  of  his  own 
existence,  and  the  operations  and  ideas  of 
his  own  mind. 

Egoistic,  Egoistical  (e-go-ist'ik,  e-go-ist'ik- 
al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  one's  personal 
identity. 

The  egoistical  idealism  of  Fichte  is  less  exposed  to 
criticism  than  the  theological  ide.nlism  of  Berkeley. 

Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

2.  Addicted  to  or  manifesting  egoism;  ego- 
tistic. 

Egoistically  (e-go-ist'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  an 
egoistic  manner. 


ch,  cAain;     fih.  Sc.  loci'i;     g,  gfo;     j,  job;     ii,  Fr.  to?i;     ng,  sins';     TH,  !/ien;  th,  (/lin;     w,  wig;  wh,  M'/jig;   zh,  a^rure.— See  Key. 
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Egolty  (e-go'i-ti),  n.  Personality;  indivi- 
duality.   Swift.  [Rare.] 

If  you  would  permit  me  to  use  a  school  term,  I 
would  say  the  e§cti_y  remains;  that  is,  that  by  which 
I  am  the  same  1  was.  U'oliaston. 

Egoize  (e'go-iz),  v.i.    Same  as  Egotize. 

Egomism t  (e'.u'o-mizm),  K.  Egoism.  'That 
kind  iif  seejiticisiu  called  eguiiiixin.'  Baxter. 

Egophonic  (e-go-fou'ik),  a.  E,elating  to  or 
having  tlie  character  of  egophony. 

Egophony  (e-gof'o-ni),  n.  [Gr.  aix.  aigos, 
a  goat,  and  phone,  voice.]  The  sound  of  the 
voice  of  a  person  affected  with  pleurisy, 
when  heard  through  the  stethoscope :  so 
called  because  it  is  broken  and  tremulous, 
so  as  to  suggest  the  bleating  of  a  goat. 

Egotheismfe'go-the-izm),  n.  [Gr.  ego,  I,  and 
thcof:,  a  god  ]  The  deification  of  self;  the 
substitution  of  self  for  the  Deity,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  love  and  honour. 

Egotism  (e'got-izm),  M.  [See  EGOisst.]  The 
practice  of  too  frequently  using  the  word  I; 
hence,  a  speaking  or  writing  much  of  one's 
self;  a  passionate  and  exaggerated  love  of 
self,  leading  one  to  refer  all  things  to  one's 
self,  and  to  judge  of  everything  by  its  rela- 
tion to  one's  interests  or  importance. 

The  most  violent  egotism  which  I  have  met  with 
...  is  that  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  '  Ego  et  rex  mens, 
I  and  my  kin^.'  Spectator. 

—Egiiiixm,  Self-conceit,  Vanity.  Egotism, 
a  striin'4  ami  olitrusively  displayed  belief  iu 
one's  own  importance,  manifested  by  a  con- 
stant reference  to  self  in  conversation  or 
writing,  tlie  result  of  a  combination  of  in- 
tense self-esteem  and  selfishness.  Self-con- 
ceit, an  exaggerated  opinion  of  one's  own 
abilities,  allied  to  vanity.  Vanity,  lit. 
emptiness,  a  belief  that  one  deserves  to  be, 
and  is,  held  by  others  in  great  admiration, 
especially  on  some  frivolous  grounds,  as 
good  looks,  dress,  &c.  An  egotistical  man 
ignores  the  opinions  of  others,  througli  his 
perfect  satisfaction  with  his  own ;  a  conceited 
person  openly  claims  praise,  and  is  prone  to 
detract  from  the  merits  of  others  and  sneer 
at  them,  iu  order  to  his  own  exaltation ;  a 
vain  person  is  not  so  self-assertive  as  a  con- 
ceited one,  but  is  more  athirst  for  praise. 
Byron  said  he  was  too  proud  to  be  vain. 
Egotism  and  conceit  are  based  on  what  we 
think  of  ourselves;  vanity,  on  what  we  be- 
lieve others  think  of  us. 

His  excessive  egotism  which  filled  all  objects  with 
himself.  Hazlitt. 

They  that  have  the  least  reason,  have  the  most 
self-conceit.  JVhicJuote. 

The  exquisitely  sensitive  Z'a;;z'/J/  of  Garrick  was 
flailed.  Macaulay. 

Egotist  (e'got-ist),  n.  One  who  repeats  the 
word  /  very  often  in  conversation  or  writ- 
ing; one  who  speaks  much  of  himself  or 
magnifies  his  own  achievements;  one  who 
makes  himself  the  hero  of  every  tale. 

Egotistic,  Egotistical  (e-got-ist'ik,  e-got- 
ist'ik-al),  a.  1.  Addicted  to  egotism;  as,  an 
egotistic  person. — 2.  Manifesting  egotism. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  scarcely  safe  to  draw  any  de- 
cided inferences  as  to  the  character  of  a  writer  from 
passages  directly  egotistical.  Macaulay. 

Syn,  Conceited,  vain,  self-important,  opin- 
ionated. 

Egotistically  (e-got-ist'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  an 
e.gotistical  or  self-conceited  manner. 

Egotize  (e'got-iz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  egotized; 
ppr.  egotizing.  To  talk  or  write  much  of 
one's  self ;  to  make  pretensions  to  self-im- 
portance. [Rare.] 

I  egotize  in  my  letters  to  thee,  not  because  I  am  of 
much  importance  to  myself,  but  because  to  thee  both 
ego  and  all  that  ego  does  are  interesting.  Cowper. 

Egregious  (e-gre'ji-us),  a.  [L.  egregius,  from 
e  or  cx  grege,  from  or  out  of  or  beyond  the 
herd,  select,  choice.]  1.  Eminent;  remark- 
able ;  extraordinary;  distinguished :  in  a 
good  sense.  'This  accession  of  dignity  to 
your  e(;re(7 (Oj(s  merits.'  Milton.  'Egregious 
exploits.'  More.  'Egregious  prince.'  Philips. 

This  essay  affords  an  egregious  instance  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  genius.  Johtison. 

2.  Great;  extraordinary;  remarkable;  enor- 
mous: in  a  bad  or  ironical  sense;  as,  an 
egregious  mistake ;  egregious  contempt. 
'Egregious  murtherer.'  Sliak. 

Reader,  try  by  this  the  egregious  impudence  of 
this  fellow.  Bp.  Hall. 

Syn.  Extraordinary,  remarkable,  monstrous, 
enormous,  exceptional,  astonishing,  un- 
common, unique,  surprising. 
EgregiOTisly  (e-gre'ji-us-li),  adv.  In  an  egre- 
gious, eminent,  distinguished,  or  remark- 
able manner;  greatly;  enormously;  shame- 
fully: usually  in  a  bad  sense;  as,  he  is  egre- 


giously  mistaken;  they  were  egregiously 
cheated. 

Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me, 

Fur  iiKikni--  him  egregiously  an  ass.  S/iai. 

Egregiousness  (e-gre'ji-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  liciiig  egregious. 

Egress  (e'gres,  formerly  e-gres'),  n.  [L. 
cgressus,  from  egredior—e,  and  gradior,  to 
step.]  1.  The  act  of  going  or  issuing  out, 
or  the  power  of  departing  from  any  inclosed 
or  confined  place. 

Gates  of  burning  adamant, 
Barr'd  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress.  Milton, 

2.  In  astron.  the  passing  of  an  inferior 
planet  from  the  disc  of  the  sun  in  a  transit. 
Egress  (e-gres'),  v.i.    To  go  out;  to  depart; 
to  leave. 

Egression  (e-gre'shon),  n.  [L.  egressio,  from 
egredivr.  See  EGRES.S. ]  The  act  of  going 
out  from  any  inclosure  or  place  of  confine- 
ment; escape;  egress.   B.  Jonson.  [Rare.] 

Egressor  (e-gres'er),  n.   One  who  goes  out. 

Egret  (e'gret),  n.  [Er.  aigrette,  a  dim.  from 
an  old  form  aigre,  from  O.H.G.  heigro,  a 
heron.  Cog.  Sw.  hceger,  a  heron.  Heron 
(which  see)  has  the  same  origin.]  A  name 
common  to  those  species  of  herons  which 
have  the  feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  lengthened  and  the  barbs  loose,  so 
that  this  part  of  the  plumage  is  very  soft 
and  flowing.  The  little  egret  (Rerodias 
or  Ardca  garzetta)  is  probably  the  most 
elegant  of  all  the  heron  tribe.  The  deli- 
cately formed  feathers  of  its  crested  head, 
breast,  and  shoulders  are  used  as  ornaments 
in  the  turbans  of  Turks  and  Persians,  and 
in  the  head-dresses  of  European  ladies. 
The  bird  is  of  a  white  colour,  about  18 
inches  long,  and  weighs  about  li  lb.  — 
2.  A  heron's  feather.  B.  Joyison.—S'lu  hot. 
the  flying,  feathery,  or  hairy  down  of  seeds, 
as  the  down  of  the  thistle.— 4.  A  species  of 
ape. 

Egrett,  Egrette  (e-gref),  n.  [From  Fr, 
aigrette,  a  white  heron,  because  this  bird 
has  a  tuft  on  its  head.  See  Egret.]  A  tuft 
of  feathers,  diamonds,  ifcc. ;  an  ornament  of 
ribbons.    Written  also  Aigret,  Aigrette. 

Egrimony  t  (eg'ri-mo-ni),  n.  Same  as  Agri- 
'}nony. 

Egrimonyt  (e'gri-mo-ni),  n.  [L.  cegrimonia, 
from  a'gej',  sick.]  Sickness  of  the  mind;  sad- 
ness; sorrow.  Cockeram. 

Egriot  (e'gri-ot),  n.  [Fr.  aigre,  sour.]  A  kind 
of  sour  cherry. 

Egritude  t  (e'gri-tiid),  n.  [L.  cegritudo,  from 
ceger,  sick.]  Sorrow  of  the  mind;  more 
rarely,  sickness  of  body.    Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Egyptian  (e-jip'shan),  a.  [From  Egypt,  Gr. 
Aigyptos,  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  the 
name  Coptos,  a  principal  town,  from  guptta, 
guarded,  fortified.  AkinG/psi/.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  Egypt  in  Africa.  —  2.  Gipsy.  See 
Egyptian,  n.  2. — Egyptian  architecture, 
a  style  of  architecture  which,  among  its 
peculiar  monuments,  exhibits  pyramids. 


Egyptian  Columns.— i,  From  Rhamession.  Thebes. 
2,  Portico  of  Temple  at  Dendera.   3,  In  Brit.  Mus. 


rock-cut  temples  and  tombs,  gigantic  mo- 
nolithic obelisks,  and  colossal  statues.  The 
characteristic  features  of  the  style  are 
solidity,  boldness,  and  originality.  Among 
its  peculiar  characteristics  may  be  noted  — 
(a)  symmetry  of  structure;  (6)  the  gradual 
converging  of  the  walls  of  some  of  its  edi- 


fices, especially  of  the  propylea  or  vestibules 
of  its  temples;  (c)  roofs  and  covered  ways 
flat  or  without  pediments,  and  composed 
of  immense  blocks  of  stone  reaching  from 
one  wall  or  column  to  another,  the  arch 
being  seldom  if  ever  employed;  ((?)colimins 
numerous,  close,  and  massive,  generally 
without  bases,  and  exhibiting  great  variety 
in  their  capitals,  from  a  simple  square  block 
ornamented  with  hieroglyphics  to  an  ela- 
borate composition  of  palm-leaves  or  other 
forms  suggested  by  vegetation;  (e)  the  em- 
ployment of  a  large  concave  moulding  in 
the  entablature,  decorated  witli  vertical 
flutings  or  leaves;  (/)  walls  and  columns 
decorated  with  a  profusion  of  sculptures  in 
outline  or  low-relief  representing  divinities, 


Court  of  Temple  at  Edfou. 


men,  and  animals,  with  innumerable  hiero- 
glyphics, brilliant  colouring  being  often 
superadded.  One  remarkable  feature  asso- 
ciated with  this  style  is  the  grandeiu'  of 
its  mechanical  operations,  in  cutting,  po- 
lishing, sculpturing,  and  transporting  vast 
blocks  of  limestone  and  of  granite. — Egyp- 
tian bean,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  bean -like  fruits  of  Nelumbium  spe- 
ciosum. — Egyptian  blue,  a  brilliant  pig- 
ment consisting  of  the  hydrated  protoxide 
of  copper  mixed  with  a  minute  quantity  of 
iron. — Egypttian  lotus.  See  Lotus. — Egyp- 
tian pebble,  a  species  of  agate  or  jasper. — 
Egyptian  thorn,  the  Acacia  vera  of  Willde- 
now,  an  ornamental  tree,  native  of  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Mvica.  — Egyptian  vulture. 
Neophron  percnopterus,  one  of  the  smaller 
vultures,  about  the  size  of  a  raven,  dift'ering 
from  the  true  vultures  in  having  a  long 
slender  bill  covered  half  its  length  with  a 
naked  cere.  The  head  and  front  of  the  neck 
are  bare.  The  general  colour  is  white,  the 
quill  feathers  of  the  wing  being  dark  brown. 
The  face,  bill,  and  legs  are  bright  yellow. 
It  frequents  the  streets  of  eastern  towns, 
where  it  is  protected  on  account  of  its  ser- 
vices as  a  scavenger,  and  follows  the  cara- 
vans through  the  desert  to  devour  whatever 
may  die.  Though  not  gregarious,  large 
numbers  may  be  seen  together  wherever 
there  is  much  carrion.  It  ranges  over  Nor- 
thern Africa  and  a  large  part  of  Asia,  as 
well  as  the  south  of  Europe,  and  has  even 
been  shot  in  the  British  islands.  Called  also 
Pharaoh's  Hen  or  Chicken. 
Egyptian  (e-jip'shan),  n.  1.  A  native  of 
Egypt.  —2.  An  old  designation  for  a  gypsy, 
so  called  because  believed  to  have  come 
from  Egypt. 

Egyptologer,  Egyptologist  (e-jip-tol'o-jer, 
e-jip-tol'o-jist),  II.  One  skilled  in  or  well 
acquainted  with  the  antiquities  of  Egypt, 
especially  tlie  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  and 
documents. 

Egyptological  (e-jip'to-]oj"ik-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  Egyptology;  devoted  to  the  study 
of  Egyptology;  as,  an  Egyptological  museum 
or  work. 

Egyptology  (e-jip-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Egypt,  and 
Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  The  science  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquities;  that  branch  of  knowledge 
which  treats  of  the  ancient  language,  his- 
tory, &c. ,  of  Egypt. 

Eh !  (a  or  e),  an  interj.  expressive  of  doubt, 
inquiry,  slight  surprise. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tflbe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  ab?me;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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.Ehlite  (alit),  n.  In  mineral,  a  mineral  of 
the  copper  family,  of  a  green  colour  and 
pearly  lustre.  It  is  a  liydrated  phosphate 
of  copper,  and  sometimes  contains  vana- 
dium. 

£bretia  (e-ret'i-a),  n.  [From  G.  D.  Ehret,  a 
famous  botanical  artist  of  last  century.]  A 
genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  nat.  order  Boragi- 
naceai,  containing  about  fifty  species,  natives 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  They 
have  simple  leaves  and  smallish  white 
flowers. 

Eident  (y'dent),  a.  Diligent;  careful;  atten- 
tive. [Scotch.] 

Eider,  Eider-duck  (i'der,  I'der-duk),  n. 
[A  Scandinavian  name;  Icel.  csdr,  Sw.  eider, 
an  eider,  an  eider-duck;  Dan.  ederfugl,  lit. 
eider-fowl;  G.  eidergans,  the  duck  that  bears 
such  plumage.]   A  species  of  duck,  Soma- 


Eider-duck  {Somateria  jnoUissijna), 


te.ria  mollissima.  It  is  about  twice  the 
size  of  tlie  common  duck,  and  frequents 
solitary  rocky  shores  and  islands.  In 
Greenland  and  Iceland  these  birds  occur 
in  great  numbers;  they  also  breed  on  the 
Scottish  coasts,  especially  on  tlie  Western 
Islands.  The  down  of  the  eider-duck  is 
much  valued,  from  its  superior  warmth, 
lightness,  and  elasticity.  The  king  eider 
{Soinateria  spectabilis)  is  another  species 
resembling  the  preceding,  and  inhabiting 
the  same  coasts. 

Eider-down  (i'der-doun),  n.  Down  or  soft 
featliers  of  the  eider-duck. 

Eidograph  (i'do-graf),  n.  [Gr.  eidos,  like- 
ness, and  graphi'i,  to  write  ]  An  instrument 
for  copying  designs,  reduced  or  enlarged 
in  any  proportion,  within  certain  limits. 

Eidolon  (i-do'lon),  n.  [Gr.  eidolon,  from 
eidos,  that  which  is  seen,  likeness.]  A  like- 
ness, image,  or  representation;  a  shade  or 
spectre;  an  apparition.  Poe. 

Eidouranion  (i-dou-ra'ni-on),  n.  [Gr.  eidos, 
form,  and  oKratiios,  heavenly.]  A  repre- 
sentation of  tlie  heavens. 

Eigh  (a),  an  exclam.  expressive  of  sudden 
delight  or  of  surprise.    See  Eh. 

Eight  (at),  a.  [A.  Sax.  eaMa,  ehta.  Cog. 
Sc.  aucht;  G.  and  D.  acht;  Dan.  aatte;  L. 
octo;  Gr.  oktO;  Ir.  and  Gael,  achd;  Corn. 
eath;  Lith.  asztutii;  Skr.  ashtan,  ashtau.] 
One  of  the  cardinal  numeral  adjectives. 

Eight  (at),  71.  1.  One  of  the  cardinal  num- 
bers.—2.  A  symbol  representing  eight  units, 
as  8  or  viii.— 3.  A  curved  outline  in  the 
shape  of  the  figure  8,  as  cut  or  traced  by 
skaters  on  the  ice,  &c. 

Tired  out 

With  cuttinjj-  eights  that  day  upon  the  pond. 

T€nnyso7i. 

Eightt  (at),  n.    An  ait  (which  see). 

Eight-day  (iit'da),  a.  That  goes  for  eight 
days;  as,  an  eight-day  clock. 

Eighteen  (at'en),  a.  Eight  and  ten,  one 
more  tlian  seventeen,  or  twice  nine. 

Eighteen  (at'en),  )i.  l.  The  sum  of  ten  and 
eight;  the  number  greater  by  one  than 
seventeen.— 2.  A  symbol  representing  eigh- 
teen units,  as  18  or  xviil. 

Eighteenmo  (at'en-mo),  n.  [A  compound  of 
the  English  eighteen  and  the  Latin  ablative 
ordinal  termination  mo.]  The  size  of  a  book 
in  which  a  sheet  is  folded  into  eighteen 
leaves.    Written  often  ISmo. 

Eighteenth  (at'enth),  a.  1.  Next  in  order 
after  the  seventeenth. — 2.  Noting  one  of 
eighteen  equal  parts  into  which  anything 
has  been  divided. 

Eighteenth  (at'enth),  n.  1.  The  quotient  of 
unity  divided  by  eighteen ;  an  eighteenth 
part.— 2.  In  music,  an  interval  comprehend- 
ing two  octaves  and  a  fourth. 

Eight-foil  (at'foil),  n.  [Formed  on  type  of 
trefoil]  In  her.  a  grass  that  has  eight  leaves. 

Eightfold  (at'fold),  a.  Eight  times  the  num- 
ber or  quantity. 

Eighth  (atth),  a.    1.  Next  in  order  after  the 


seventh.— 2.  Consisting  of  one  of  eight  equal 
parts  into  which  anything  has  been  divided. 

Eighth  (atth),  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  unity 
divided  by  eight;  one  of  eight  equal  parts. 
2.  In  music,  (a)  an  interval  composed  of  five 
tones  and  two  semitones;  an  octave.  (6)  The 
eighth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

Eighthly  (atth'li),  adv.  In  the  eighth  place. 

Eightieth  (at'i-eth),  a.  [From  eighty.] 
\.  Next  in  order  to  the  seventy-ninth. — 2.  Con- 
sisting of  one  of  eighty  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided. 

Eightieth  (at'i-eth),  n.  The  quotient  of 
unity  divided  by  eighty;  one  of  eighty 
equal  jiarts. 

Eightscore  (at'skor),  a.  or  n.  [Eight  and 
score.  ]  Eight  times  twenty;  a  hundred  and 
sixty. 

Eighty  (iit'i),  a.  Eight  times  ten;  fourscore. 

Eighty  (iit'i),  n.  1.  The  number  containing 
eiglit  times  ten. — 2.  A  symbol  representing 
eighty  units,  as  80  or  Ixxx. 

Eigne  (a'ne),  a.  [From  O.Fr.  aisne,  also 
ainsni;  Pr.  annatz;  from  L.  ante,  before,  and 
natus,  born.]  1.  Eldest;  an  epithet  used  in 
law  to  denote  the  eldest  son ;  as,  bastard 
ew/ne.— 2.  t  Unalienable;  entailed;  belonging 
to  the  eldest  son. 

Eik(ek),  -rt.  [See  Eke.]  An  addition;  as,  an 
eik  to  Jamieson's  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
Language.  [Scotch.] 

Eikon  (i'kon),  71.  [Gr.]  A  likeness;  an  im- 
age ;  a  statue. 

Eild  (eld),  11.  Old  age;  decrepitude.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

And  tho'  wi'  crazy  ei/d  I'm  sair  forfairn, 

I'll  be  a  brig",  when  ye're  a  shapeless  cairn.  Bicrits. 

Eliding  (eld'ing),  n.  [See  Elding.]  Fuel. 
[Scotch.] 

Aye  .  .  .  and  ye'll  be  wanting  ei/din^r  now,  or 
sometliing  to  pitt  ower  the  winter.      Sir  //'.  Scoti. 

Eire  (iir).    Same  as  Eyre.  Chaucer. 

Eirenarch  (i'ren-ark),  n.  [Gr.  eirene,  peace, 
and  archon,  magistrate.]  In  Greek  aiitiq. 
a  magistrate  to  whom  the  keeping  of  the 
peace  was  intrusted. 

Eirie  (e'ri),  n.    Same  as  Aerie. 

Eisel,t  n.  [A.  Sax.  eisile.]  Vinegar.  '  Eisell 
strong  and  egre.'  Chaucer. 

Eisenrahm  (i'zen-ram),  n.  [G. ,  iron-cream.  ] 
The  German  name  for  hematite. 

Eisteddfod  (i  steTH-vod'),  n.  [W.,  a  sit- 
ting, an  assembly,  as  of  magistrates,  &c.] 
A  meeting;  an  assembly  or  session  of  bards 
and  minstrels  held  in  Wales  in  ancient 
times.  These  meetings  were  revived  by  the 
Tudor  sovereigns,  and  annual  meetings  for 
the  recitation  of  prize  poems  and  perform- 
ances on  the  harp  are  now  held  under  this 
name. 

Either(e'THer  ori'lHer;  theformerismorein 
accordance  with  analogy),  a.  or  pron.  [A.  Sax. 
cegther ;  contracted  from  ceghiocether,  com- 
pounded oid  =  aye,  the  common  augment  gre, 
and  hwcether;  comp.  cegwha,  every  who,  who- 
ever, cegwhcer,  everywhere,  &c. ;  ther  is  the 
comparative  suffix.  See  Each,  Whether.] 
1.  One  or  the  other ;  one  of  two  tilings ;  as, 
give  me  either  of  those  two  oranges. 

I-epidus  flatters  both. 
Of  both  is  flattered;  but  he  neither  loves, 
Nor  eicher  cares  for  him.  Shak. 

1.  Each  of  two;  the  one  and  the  other;  both. 
'On  either  side  of  the  river."   Rev.  xxii.  2. 

The  king  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  sat  either  of 
them  on  his  throne.  2  Chr.  xviii.  g. 

The  pastor  was  made  to  take  his  seat  before  the 
altar,  with  his  two  sacristans,  one  on  either  side. 

Prescotl. 

Either  (e'lneror  i'lHer),  conj.  A  disjunctive 
con j miction  always  used  as  correlative  to 
and  preceding  or.  It  is  placed  before  the 
first  of  two  or  more  alternatives,  or  being 
placed  before  the  second  or  succeeding  al- 
ternatives. 

Eitlier  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a 
journey,  or  perhaps  he  sleepeth.        i  Ki.  xviii.  27. 

Ejaculate  (e-jak'u-liit),  tJ.i.  pret.  &  pp.  ejacu- 
lated; ppr.  ejaculating.  [L.  ejaculor,  ejacu- 
latus,  from,  e,  out,  and  jaculor,  to  throw  or 
dart,  from  jaculum,  a  dart,  from  jacio,  to 
throw.]  l.tTo  throw  out;  to  cast;  to  shoot; 
to  dart.  'Rays  ejaculated  thence.'  Black- 
more.— 2.  To  throw  out,  as  an  exclamation; 
to  utter  suddenly  and  briefly:  generally  ap- 
plied to  a  cry  for  mercy  or  a  prayer. 

Ejaculate  (e-jak'fl-lat),  I'.i.  To  utter  ejacu- 
lations; to  make  brief  and  sudden  exclama- 
tions. 'Ejaculating  to  himself.'  Sir  W. 
Scott.  [Rare.] 

Ejaculation  (e-jak'ii-la"shon),  n.  l.t  The 
act  of  throwing  or  darting  out  with  a  sud- 
den force  and  rapid  flight;  as,  the  ejacula- 
tion ol  light.    ' The  vessels  of  ejaculation.' 


Sir  T.  Browne.— 2.  The  uttering  of  a  short, 
sudden  exclamation  or  prayer;  or  the  excla- 
mation or  prayer  uttered. 

"Which  prayers  of  our  Saviour,  Mat.  xxvi.  39,  and 
others  of  like  brevity,  are  properly  such  as  we  call 
ejacnlixtions.  South. 

Ejaculator  (e-jak'fi-lat-er),  n.  A  muscle  of 
the  i)enis  which  effects  the  emission  of 
the  spermatic  fluid. 

Ejaculatory(e-jak'ii-la-to-ri),(i.  l.  Suddenly 
darted  out;  uttered  in  short  sentences. 

The  Church  hath  at  all  times  used  prayers  of  all 
variety,  long  and  short,  ejacutatory,  determined,  and 
solemn.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  +  Sudden;  hasty.  ' Ejaculatory  repent- 
ances, that  take  us  by  fits  and  starts.' 
L' Estrange.  —  3.  Casting ;  throwing  out. 
'  Seminal  vessels,  both  preparatory  and 
ejaculatory.'  Smith. 

Eject  (e-jekf),  v.t.  [L.  ejicio,  ejectum—e, 
and  jacio,  to  throw.]  1.  To  throw  out;  to 
cast  forth;  to  thrust  out;  to  discharge;  as, 
to  eject  a  person  from  a  room.  '  Eyes  eject- 
ing flame."  Brooke.— 2.  To  drive  away;  to 
throw  aside  as  useless;  to  expel  violently 
or  with  shame  or  disgrace,  as  being  worth- 
less, disagreeable,  or  offensive;  as,  to  eject 
words  from  a  language. 

We  are  peremptory  to  dispatch 
This  viperous  traitor;  to  eject  him  hence 
Were  but  our  danger.  Shak. 

3.  To  dismiss,  as  from  oflSce,  occupancy,  or 
ownership;  to  turn  out;  as,  to  eject  a  clergy- 
man from  a  benefice;  to  eject  a  tenant. 

The  French  king  was  a.gain  ejected  when  our  king 
submitted  to  the  Church.  Drydeti. 

Ejection  (e-jek'shon),  n.  [L.  ejectio,  from 
ejicio.  See  Eject.]  The  act  of  ejecting  or 
state  of  being  ejected;  dismissal;  disjiosses- 
sion;  expulsion;  rejection.  'Our  first  parent 
after  his  ejection  out  of  paradise."  Bp.  Hall. 

Some  of  these  alterations  are  only  the  ejection  of  .a 
word  for  one  that  appeared  to  him  more  elegant  or 
more  intelligible.  Johnson. 

—Action  of  ejection  and  intrusion,  in  Scot? 
laio,  an  action  brought  when  lands  or 
houses  are  violently  taken  possession  of  by 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  pos- 
session with  damages  and  -violent  profits. — 
Letters  of  ejection,  in  Scots  law,  letters  un- 
der the  royal  signet,  authorizing  the  sheriff 
to  eject  a  tenant  or  other  possessor  of  land 
who  had  been  decreed  to  remove,  and  who 
had  disobeyed  a  charge  to  remove,  proceed- 
ing on  letters  of  horning  on  the  decree. 

Ejectment  (e-jekt'ment),  n.  Lit.  a  casting 
out;  a  dispossession. — Action  of  ejectment, 
in  laiu,  a  possessory  action,  wherein  the  title 
to  lands  and  tenements  may  be  tried  and 
the  possession  recovered,  in  all  cases  where 
the  party  claiming  has  a  right  of  entry.  It 
is  commenced  by  a  writ,  addressed  to  the 
tenant  in  possession  and  all  entitled  to 
defend  the  possession,  bearing  that  the 
plaintiff  lays  claim  to  the  property  in  ques- 
tion, and  calling  upon  all  interested  to  ap- 
pear within  a  certain  time  to  defend  their 
right,  failing  which  the  tenant  in  possession 
will  be  ejected.  See  under  Casual. 

Ejector  (e-jekt'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
ejects;  specifically,  in  lain,  one  who  ejects 
or  dispossesses  another  of  his  land. 

EjOO  (e'jo),  71.    See  GOMUTI. 

Ejulation(ej-Q-la'shon),  ?».  [L.  ejulatio,  from 
ejido,  to  cry,  to  yell,  to  wail.]  Outcry;  a 
■wailing;  a  loud  cry  expressive  of  grief  or 
pain;  mourning;  lamentation. 

Instead  of  hymns  and  praises,  he  breaks  out  into 
ejulations  and  elTeminate  wailings.    Dr.  H.  J\Ioi'e. 

Eke  (ek),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  eked;  ppr.  eking. 
[A.  Sax.  edcian,  to  add,  to  eke,  edc,  also.  Cog. 
G.  auch,  also:  L.  augeo,  Gr.  auxand,  to  in- 
crease.] l.t  To  increase;  to  enlarge;  to 
lengthen;  to  protract;  to  prolorfg.  'To  elce 
my  pain.'  Spenser. — 2.  To  add  to;  to  sup- 
ply what  is  wanted;  to  enlarge  by  addition: 
sometimes  with  out;  as,  to  eke  or  eke  out  a 
piece  of  cloth;  to  eke  out  a  performance. 

The  storehouse  of  his  powerful  wit  .  .  . 
He  daily  e/ces,  and  brings  to  excellence.  Spenser. 
He  eked  out  by  his  wits  an  income  of  barely  fifty 
pounds.  Afacaulay. 

Eke  (ek),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  edc.  Cog.  G.  auch,  D. 
ook,  Sw.  och,  Dan.  og.  and.  See  Eke,  v.t.] 
Also;  likewise;  in  addition. 

'Twill  be  prodigious  hard  to  prove 

That  this  is  eke  the  throne  of  love.  Prior. 

[This  word  is  nearly  obsolete,  its  use  being 
almost  restricted  now  to  poetry  of  the 
familiar  and  ludicrous  kind,  and  rhetorical 
pieces.] 

Eke  (ek),  n.  Something  added  to  another; 
specifically,  a  short  wooden  cylinder  on 
which  a  bee-hive  is  placed  to  increase  its 


ch,  cftain;     fih,  Sc.  loc7i;        go;  ],jo\i; 


n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  si7ip';     th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;   wh,  whig;   zli,  azure. — See  Key. 
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capacity  when  the  bees  have  filled  it  full  of 
comb.  [Scotch.] 

Eking  (ek'iim),  n.  1.  The  act  of  adding. — 
2.  Tluit  which  is  added;  specifically,  in 
shiji'btiildiiig,  («)  a  piece  of  wood  fitted  to 
make  good  a  deficiency  in  length,  as  the 
end  of  a  Icnee  and  the  lilje.  (&)  Tlie  carved 
work  under  the  lower  part  of  the  quarter- 
piece,  at  the  aft  part  of  the  quarter-gallery. 

E  lat  (e  lit),  n.  In  music,  applied  originally 
to  the  highest  note  in  the  scale  of  Guido; 
hence,  often  used  by  the  old  dramatists  to 
design  the  extreme  of  any  quality,  but  espe- 
cially any  extravagant  or  hyperbolical  say- 
ing. 

Elaborate  (e-lab'o-rat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  elab- 
orated; ppr.  elaborating.  [L.  elaboro,  elab- 
oratum,  to  work  out — e,  out,  and  laboro,  to 
labour,  from  labor,  labour.]  1.  To  produce 
with  labour. 

They  in  full  joy  elaborate  a  sigh.  Yoic7ii^. 

2.  To  improve  or  refine  by  successive  opera- 
tions of  nature  or  art;  to  work  out  with 
gi'eat  care;  to  work  out  fully  or  perfectly; 
as,  the  heat  of  the  sun  elaborates  the  juices 
of  plants  and  renders  the  fruit  more  per- 
fect. 

These  conceptions  were  not  fully  nor  systematic- 
ally elaboraled  by  Berkeley.  It  is  not  often  that  he 
who  quarries  the  marble  carves  and  polishes  the 
pillar.  Scotsman  neiospaper. 

Elaborate  (e-lab'o-rat),  a.  [L.  elaboratus, 
pp.  of  elaboio.  See  tlie  verb  transitive.] 
Wrought  with  labour;  finished  with  great 
care ;  much  studied ;  executed  with  exact- 
ness; higlily  finished;  as,  an  elaborate  dis- 
course; an  elaborate  performance. 

Drawn  to  the  life  in  each  elaborate  page,  ll^aiier. 

Syn.  Laboured,  prepared,  studied,perfected, 
high-wrought. 

Elaborately  (e-lab'o-rat-li),  adv.  With 
great  labom'  or  study;  with  nice  regard  to 

exactness. 

Elaborateness  (e-lab'o-rat-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  elaborate  or  wrought  with 
great  laiiour. 

Elaboration  (e-lab'o-ra"shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  elaborating;  the  act  of  improving  or  re- 
fining by  successive  processes;  great  labour. 
2.  In  plujsiol.  the  process  of  formation  or 
assimilation  performed  by  the  living  organs 
in  animals  and  plants  by  which  something 
is  23roduced;  as,  the  elaboration  of  chyle,  or 
sap,  or  tissues. 

Elaborative  (e-lab'o-rat-iv),  a.  Serving  or 
tending  to  elaborate;  possessing  the  power 
of  developing  or  refining  by  successive  oper- 
ations, wlietlier  of  nature  or  of  art;  working 
out  with  minute  attention  to  details;  labori- 
ously and  step  by  step  bringing  to  a  state 
of  completion  or  perfection.— £?ai)ora*tue 

faculty,  in  metaph.  the  intellectual  power 
of  discerning  relations  and  of  viewing  objects 
by  means  of  or  in  relations;  the  understand- 
ing of  the  German  philosophers;  the  discur- 
sive faculty;  thought. 

Elaborator  (e-lab'o-rat-er),  yi.  One  who 
or  tluit  which  elaljorates. 

Elaboratory  t  (e-lab'o-ra-to-ri),  n.  A  labo- 
ratory. Ecdijn. 

Elaboratory  (e-lab'o-ra-to-ri),  a.  Elaborat- 
in.L;-. 

Elaaagnaceae  (el-e'ag-na"se-e),  n.  pi  [Gr. 
elaiagiws,  the  wild  olive-tree  —  e^aia,  an 
olive-tree,  and  agnos,  chaste.]  The  oleaster 
family,  a  small  natural  order  of  apetalous 
exogens,  scattered  over  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  covered 
with  silvery  or  brown  scales,  and  having 
alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  and  small  white 
or  yellow  flowers.  The  only  member  of  the 
order  in  Britain  is  the  sea-buckthorn  (Hip- 
pophae  rhamnoides),  common  on  the  sandy 
sea-shores  of  the  south. 

El»is  (el-e'is),  n.  A  genus  of  palms,  so 
named  from  elaia,  the  olive-tree,  because 
the  well-known  palm-oil  is  yielded  by  the 
fruit  of  the  African  species.  This  is  Slmis 
gmneensis,  or  oil-palm,  maba  of  the  natives 
of  Congo,  and  common  all  along  the  western 
coast  of  tropical  Africa.  The  oil  is  used  by 
the  Africans  in  cookery  and  for  anointing 
the  body.  It  forms  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce  to  Europe,  where  its  chief  use 
is  for  tlie  manufacture  of  candles.  It  is 
also  used  in  soap-making  and  for  greasin"- 
machinery.  The  tree  has  a  thick  trunk" 
reaching  20  to  30  feet  in  height.  (See  Palm- 
oil.)  A  second  and  closely  allied  species  is 
found  in  tropical  South  America. 

Elaeocarpus  (el-e'o-kar"pus),  n.  [Gr.  elaia, 
the  olive,  and  Icarpos,  fruit,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  tlie  fruit  to  that  of  the  olive.]  A 
genus  of  trees,  nat.  order  Tiliacese,  contain- 


ing fifty  species,  natives  of  India  and  Aus- 
tralia and  tlie  isles  between.  They  have 
simijle  leaves  and  racemes  of  small  flowers. 
The  fruit  is  oblong  or  globose,  with  a  rough- 
shelled  nut,  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  pulp, 
which  is  used  in  curries  or  pickled  like 
olives. 

Elseococca  (e-le'o-kok"ka),  n.  [Gr.  elaion, 
olive-oil,  and  Icolclcos,  a  berry.]  A  genus  of 
euphorbiaceous  plants,  the  seeds  of  some 
of  which  yield  valuable  oil.  The  Japanese 
use  the  oil  of  E.  verrucosa  for  food,  while 
in  the  Mauritius,  where  it  also  grows,  its  oil 
is  used  for  burning.  The  Chinese  use  the 
oil  of  E.  vernicia  in  painting. 

Elaeodendron  (el-e'o-deu"dron),  n.  [Gr. 
elaia,  the  olive,  and  dendron,  tree.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Celastracefe. 
The  species  are  small  trees,  with  opposite, 
entire,  glabrous  leaves.  E.  glaucum  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon  and  Coromandel,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Ceylon  tea. 

Elseolite  (el-e'o-lit),  n.  [Gr.  elaion,  olive- 
oil,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  coarse  massive 
variety  of  nepheline,  of  a  waxy,  greasy 
lustre,  and  presenting  various  shades  of 
green,  gray,  and  red.  The  predominance 
of  soda  in  its  composition  renders  its  alter- 
ation a  frequent  source  of  zeolites,  as  thoni- 
sonite. 

Elseometer  (el-e-om'et-er),  n.  [Gr,  elaion, 
oli\-e-oil,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  A  hydro- 
meter for  testing  the  purity  of  olive  and 
almond  oils,  by  determining  their  densities. 

Elseoptene  (el-e-op'ten),  n.  [Gr,  elaion, 
olive-oil,  and  ptenos,  winged.]  The  liquid 
portion  of  volatile  oils,  as  distinguished 
from  the  concrete  or  crystallizable  portion 
called  xtearoptene.    See  Stearoptene. 

Elaic  (cl-a'ik),_f(.   Same  as  Oleic  (wliich  see). 

Elaidate  (e-la'i-diit),  n.  In  ehem.  a  salt 
formed  Ijy  the  union  of  elaidic  acid  with  a 
base. 

Elaidic  (e-la-id'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
oleic  acid  or  elaine. — Elaidicacid  (CigH^fi.,), 
a  fatty  acid  obtained  from  oleic  acid  by  add- 
ing nitrous  or  hyponitrous  acid. 

Elaidine,  Elaldin  (e-la'i-din),  n.  In  chem. 
a  fatty  sulistance  (C57  Hjoi  Og)  produced  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  certain  oils, 
esiiccially  castor-oil. 

Elaine,  Elain  (e-la'in),  n.  [Ft  Maine,  from 
Gr.  elainos,  pertaining  to  the  olive-tree, 
from  elaia,  the  olive-tree.  ]  The  liquid  prin- 
ciple of  oils  and  fats;  oleine. 

Elaiodic  (e-la'i-od"ik),  a.  [Gr.  elaion,  olive- 
oil,  and  i-idos,  resemblance.]  Derived  from 
ca.stiir-dil;  as,  elaiodic  acid. 

Elaiometer  (el-a'i-om"et-er),  n.  Same  as 
FAa'iiiiifter  (w\i\c\\  see). 

Elamite  (e'lam-it),  «.  An  inhabitant  of 
Elam  or  ancient  Persia. 

Elampingt  (e-lamp'ing),  a.  [See  Lamp.] 
Shining. 

This,  indeed,  is  deformed  by  words  neither  English 
nor  Latin,  but  simply  barbarous,  as  eiatnping-, 
eb[azo7i,  dcprostrate,  pitrpitred,  glitterand,  and 
many  others.  Hallam. 

Elance  (e-lans'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  elanced; 
ppr.  dancing.  [Fr.  elancer — e,  for  L.  e,  ex, 
out,  forth,  and  lancer,  to  dart,  to  hurl.]  To 
tlirow  or  shoot;  to  hurl;  to  dart.  'While 
thy  unerring  hand  elanced  ...  a  dart.' 
Prior. 

Eland  (e'land),  n.  [D.  eland,  an  elk.]  1.  An 
African  species  {Oreas  canna.  Gray)  of  ante- 
lope (see  AntilopiovE),  the  largest  of  all 
antelopes  and  almost  the  only  one  disposed 
to  take  on  fat.  Its  flesh,  especially  its  thighs, 
which  are  dried  and  used  like  tongues,  is 
so  much  prized  that  it  has  been'nearly 
extirpated  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Cape 
Colony,  where  it  was  once  very  numerous. 
It  is  aljout  the  size  of  a  horse,  standing 
5  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  weighing 
7  to  9  cwts. 

Our  party  was  well  supplied  with  eland  flesh  during 
our  passage  through  the  desert;  and  it  being  supe- 
rior to  beef,  and  the  animal  as  large  as  an  ox,  it 
seems  strange  that  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  England.  Dr.  Livingstone. 

2.  The  moose. 

Elanet  (e-la'net),  n.  A  member  of  the  genus 
Elanus. 

Elanus  (e-la'nus),  n.  A  genus  of  kites,  the 
only  cosmopolitan  member  of  the  group,  of 
which  the  black- winged  kite  (E.  melanop- 
terus)  is  a  good  example.  It  is  remarkalile 
for  a  strong  musky  odour,  which  is  thought 
to  be  due  to  the  insects  on  which  it  mostly 
feeds  and  which  it  captures  on  the  wing. 

Elaolite  (e-la'o-lit),  n.  [Gr.  elaion,  olive-oil, 
and  titlios,  a  stone.]   Same  as  Elceolite. 

Elaopten  (el-a-op'teii),  n.  The  liquid  por- 
tion of  a  volatile  oil.    See  El^optene. 


Elaphine  (el'a-fin),  a.  In  zool.  relating  to 
or  resemliliiig  the  stag. 

Elaphomyces  (el-a-fo'mi-sez),  n.  [Gr.  ela- 
plKix,  a  stag,  and  iiiyln's,  a  mushroom".]  A 
gemisof  undergrouml  fungi,  allied  to  truffles, 
but  differing  from  them  in  having  the  interior 
of  the  fungus  completely  converted  into  a 
mass  of  dusty  sporidia  from  the  absorption 
of  the  asci.  They  were  once  regarded  as 
aphrodisiac,  and  are  still  sold  by  herbalists 
under  the  name  of  lycoperdon  nuts. 

Elapidse  (e-lap'i-de),  n.  pi  A  family  of 
venomous  serpents,  the  members  of  which 
are  found  in  Africa.Southern  Asia,  Australia, 
and  tropical  America.  The  colours  of  many 
of  the  species  are  bright  and  beautiful,  ami 
some  reacli  the  length  of  10  feet.  In  many 
of  the  species  there  are  no  teeth  except  the 
grooved  poison-fangs.  They  prey  chiefly  on 
reptiles  and  generally  live  in  forests  or 
luxuriant  meadows.  It  includes  the  genera 
Bungarus,  Cobra,  and  Elaps. 

Elapidation(e-lap'id-a"shon),  n.  [L.  elapido, 
to  clear  from  stones— e,  out,  and  lapis,  a 
stone.]   A  clearing  away  of  stones.  [Rare.] 

Elapse  (e-laps'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  elapsed;  ppr. 
elapsing.  [L.  elabor,  elapsus,  to  slip  away 
—e,  out,  and  labor,  lapsus,  to  glide.]  To 
slide  away;  to  slip  or  glide  away;  to  pass 
away  silently,  as  time. 

Eight  days  elapsed,  at  length  a  pilgrim  came. 

J/oole. 

Elapsion  (e-lap'shon),  n.  The  act  of  elaps- 
ing. [Rare.] 

Elaqueate  (e-la'kwe-at),  v.t.  [L.  claqueo, 
elaqueatum,  to  extricate  from  snares  or 
fetters — e,  out,  and  laqueus,  a  snare.]  To 
disentangle.  [Rare.] 

Elasmobranchiate  (e-las'nio-brang"ki-at), 
a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Elasmobranchii 
(which  see). 

Elasmobranchii  (e-las'm6-brang"ki-i),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  clasmos  or  elasnia,  a  plate,  and  brang- 
c/«a,  gills.]  An  order  of  fishes,  including  the 
sharks,  do.g-fishes,  rays,  and  chimfera,  in 
which  the  skull  is  not  composed  of  distinct 
bones,  but  simply  forms  a  kind  of  carti- 
laginous box,  the  vei'tebral  column  some- 
times cartilaginous,  sometimes  consisting 
of  distinct  vertebra;,  the  integumentary 
skeleton  in  the  form  of  placoid  scales,  the 
intestine  being  very  short,  and  provided 
with  a  spiral  valve.  They  have  two  pairs 
of  fins  (pectorals  and  ventrals),  correspond- 
ing to  the  fore  and  hind  limbs,  and  the 
ventral  fins  are  close  to  the  anus.  The  heart 
consists  of  an  auricle,  a  ventricle,  and  a  mus- 
cular arterial  bulb.  The  gills  are  fixed,  and 
form  a  number  of  pouches,  which  open  in- 
ternally into  the  pharynx,  communicating 
outwardly  by  a  series  of  apertures  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  neck.  The  optic  nerves 
form  a  commissure. 

Elasmodon  (e-las'mo-don),  n.  [Gr.  elasmos, 
a  plate,  and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.  ]  A  sub- 
genus of  the  genus  Elephant,  under  which 
are  included  the  mammoth  and  Asiatic 
species,  the  African  elephant  belonging  to 
the  sub-genus  Loxodon. 

Elasmotherium  (e-las'nio-the"ri-um),  n. 
[Gr.  elasmos,  a  plate,  and  therion,  a  wild 
beast.]  An  extinct  genus  of  mammalia, 
characterized  by  the  laminated  structure  of 
the  teeth.  It  is  referred  by  some  to  the 
horse  family,  by  others  to  the  rhinoceros, 
being  intermediate  between  them. 

Elastic,  Elastical  (e-las'tik,  e-las'tik-al),  a. 
[Fr.  hiiKtiquc,  L. L.  elasticiis,  from  Gr.  elas- 
tos,  clatvs,  beaten  out,  extensible,  from 
elauno,  to  drive,  to  beat  out.]  1.  Springing 
back ;  having  the  power  of  returning  to 
the  form  from  which  it  is  bent,  extended, 
pressed,  or  distorted ;  having  the  inlierent 
property  of  recovering  its  former  figure 
or  volume  after  any  external  pressure, 
which  has  altered  tliat  figure  or  volume, 
is  removed;  rebounding;  flying  back.  Thus, 
a  bow  is  elastic;  and  when  the  force  which 
bends  it  is  removed,  it  instantly  returns  to 
its  foinier  shape.  The  air  is  elastic;  vapours 
are  elastic;  and  when  the  force  compressing 
them  is  removed,  they  instantly  expand  or 
dilate,  and  recover  their  former  state.  The 
measure  of  the  elastic  force  of  any  substance 
is  called  its  modulus  of  elasticity.  See  Mo- 
dulus.— 2.  Fig.  possessing  the  power  or  qua- 
lity of  recovering  from  depression  or  exhaus- 
tion; capable  of  resisting  depression  or  ex- 
haustion ;  capable  of  sustaining  shocks  with- 
out permanent  injury;  as,  elastic  spirits. 
'The  herds  are  elastic  with  health. '  Landor. 
— Elastic  curve,  a  curve  formed  l)y  an  elastic 
blade,  fixed  horizontally  by  one  of  its  extre- 
mities in  a  vertical  plane,  and  loaded  at  the 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abime;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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other  extremity.  The  loaded  end  by  its 
gravity  bends  the  blade  into  a  curve.— 
Mastic  Jiuids,  fluids  which  have  the  pro- 
perty of  expanding  ill  all  directions  on  the 
removal  of  external  pressure,  as  the  air, 
gases,  vapours.— £iasHc  gam,  india-rubber. 
—Elastic  mineral  pitch,  a  brown,  massive, 
elastic  variety  of  hitmnen.— Elastic  tissue, 
in  anat.  tissue  so  named  from  its  fibres 
possessing  the  property  of  recovering  their 
original  state  after  being  drawn  out  to  twice 
their  natural  length.  It  occurs  in  several 
structures  where  elasticity  is  required,  as 
m  the  vocal  chords,  the  middle  coat  of  the 
arteries,  the  skin,  &c.  Called  also  Yellow 
Fibrous  Tissue. 

Elastically  ( e-las'tik-al-li ),  adv.  In  an 
elastic  manner;  by  au  elastic  power;  with  a 
spring. 

Elasticity  (e-las-tis'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  l^eing  elastic;  the  inherent  property  in 
bodies  by  which  they  recover  their  former 
figure  or  state,  after  external  pressure,  ten- 
sion, or  distortion.  — 2.  Fig.  power  of  re- 
covery from  depression  or  exhaustion,  as 
from  overwork;  power  of  resisting  depres- 
sion or  exhaustion;  as,  he  possesses  great 
elasticitg  of  spirit. 

He  (Berkeley)  returned  ...  to  have  the  primacy 
of  Ireland  within  his  reach.  But  we  always  feel  that 
he  has  not  the  same  elasticity  and  heartiness  of  life 
as  before.  Scotsman  newspaper. 

— Limits  of  elasticity,  the  utmost  limits 
to  which  elastic  bodies  can  be  compressed 
or  extended,  without  destroying  their  elas- 
ticity. 

Elasticness  (e-las'tik-nes),  n.  Elasticity. 

[Rare.] 

Elastin  (e-las'tin),  n.  In  chem.  a  body 
closely  resembling  albumen,  except  that  it 
is  free  from  sulphur,  forming  the  principal 
substance  of  the  elastic  fibre  which  is  the 
characteristic  constituent  of  certain  tissues. 

Elat,t  pp.    Elated.  Chaucer. 

Elatchee  (e-lach'e),  n.  The  Indian  name  of 
cardamoms.   See  Cardamom. 

Elate  (e-laf),  a.  [L.  elatus,  pp.  of  effero,  to 
bring  out,  to  lift  up— e,  ex,  out,  and  fero, 
to  bear,  to  bring.]   1.  Raised;  lifted  up. 

And  sovereign  law,  that  state's  collected  will, 

O'er  thrones  and  globes,  etate. 

Sits  empress.  Sir  IV.  j^O'ies. 

2.  Elevated  in  mind ;  flushed,  as  with  suc- 
cess; lofty;  haughty;  as,  elate  with  victory. 
'Elate  with  pride."  Crabbe.  [Used  chiefly 
in  poetry.]— Syn.  Puffed  up,  proud,  lofty, 
haughty,  exultant,  jubilant. 

Elate  (e-laf),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  elated;  ppr.  elat- 
ing. 1.  To  raise ;  to  exalt.  'By  the  potent 
sun  elated  h\g]\.'  Thomson. — 2.  To  raise  or 
swell,  as  the  mind  or  spirits ;  to  elevate 
with  success;  to  puff  up;  to  make  proud. 
'  Elated  liy  victory. '  Hume. 

Elatedly  (e-lat'ed-Ii),  adv.    With  elation. 

Elatedness  (e-lat'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  elated. 

Elater  (e-lat'Sr),  7i.  He  who  or  that  which 
elates. 

Elater  (el'a-tfir),  n.  [Gr.  elater,  a  driver.] 
1.  In  bot.  an  elastic  hygrometric  filament 
attached  to  the  spores  of  Equisetum,  and 
mixed  with  the  spores  in  the  capsules  of 
Jungermanniacefe.  In  Equisetum  each 
spore  is  furnished  with  four  elaters,  which 
are  coiled  round  the  spore  until  it  is  ripe, 
when  they  uncoil  with  elasticity,  and  jerk 
the  spore  out  of  the  capsule.  The  elaters 
of  the  liverworts  are  long  delicate  tubes 
with  one  or  more  spiral  fibres  coiled  up 
within  them.  —2.  In  zool.  a  member  of  tlie 
family  Elateridse  (which  see). 

Elateridse  (el-a-ter'i-de),  n.  pi,  [Gr.  elater, 
a  driver,  from  elauno,  to  drive,  and  eidos, 
resemblance.]  A  family  of  coleopterous 
insects  corresponding  to  the  Linnean  genus 
Elater.  They  are  found  on  flowers  and 
leaves,  on  which  they  feed.  If  disturbed 
they  let  themselves  drop  to  the  ground.  In 
case  of  falling  on  their  l)acks,  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  their  legs  they  would  not  be 
able  to  recover  themselves,  were  it  not  that, 
by  the  particular  structure  of  the  thorax, 
they  can,  by  a  quick  movement  of  the  arti- 
culations between  it  and  the  abdomen,  leap 
from  the  ground  and  fall  on  their  feet.  On 
account  of  this  power  they  are  called  skip- 
jacks, and  the  clicking  noise  accompanying 
the  leap  has  given  them  the  name  of  click- 
beetles.  The  fire-flies  of  tropical  climates 
belong  to  this  family.  In  Britain  their  lar\  ;c, 
which  are  the  well  known  wire-worms,  are 
very  destructive  to  corn.    See  Wire-'«'(irm. 

Elaterin,Elaterine(e-ia'ter-in),n.  (CooHuOi, 
nearly. )  The  active  principle  of  elaterium. 


It  forms  delicate  silky  crystals  of  a  very 
bitter  taste.  j>j  of  a  grain  acts  as  a  drastic 
purgative. 

Elaterite  (e-lat'er-it),  ?!.  An  elastic  mineral 
resin,  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  subtrans- 
lucent,  and  occurring  in  soft  flexible  masses. 

Elaterium  (e-la-te'ri-um),  n.  [Gr.  elaterion, 
from  elatirios,  driving,  purgative,  from  ela- 
ter, a  driver,  and  that  from  clauno,  to  drive, 
to  urge.  ]  1.  A  substance  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  the  Ecballiumagreste  orsquirtingcu- 
cumber,  which,  if  gathered  a  little  before  it 
ripens,  and  the  juice  gently  expressed,  de- 
posits a  green  sediment  which  is  collected 
and  dried.  Good  elaterium  operates  as  a 
drastic  purge,  and  is  generally  administered 
in  cases  of  dropsy.  It  contains  elaterin, 
together  with  starch,  resin,  &c.  —  2.  In 
bot.  a  term  invented  by  Richard  to  denote 
that  kind  of  fruit  which  is  found  in  Eu- 
pliorbia,  consisting  of  three  or  more  carpels, 
consolidated  when  young,  but  bursting  with 
elasticity  when  lipe. 

Elateryt  ( el'a-te-ri ),  ?i.  [See  Elaterium.] 
Acting  force  or  elasticity;  as,  the  elatery 
of  tlie  air. 

Elatinacese  (e-lat'i-nii"se-e),  n.pl.  [Gr.  ela- 
tinos,  belonging  to  the  pine,  from  elatS,  the 
pine— from  the  resemblance  of  their  leaves.  ] 
The  water-pepper  family ;  a  nat.  order  of 
dicotyledonous  plants,  containing  only  two 
genera  and  about  twenty  species.  The  plants 
are  herbaceous  annuals,  with  hollow  stems 
and  opposite  leaves  with  stipules.  They  are 
found  in  marshy  places  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe. 

Elatine  (el-a-ti'ne),  n.  A  genus  of  aquatic 
annuals,  nat.  order  Elatinaceje.  They  are 
small  creeping  plants,  with  opposite  or  rarely 
whorled  leaves  and  small  axillary  flowers. 
Six  species  are  kuown  in  temperate  regions, 
two  of  which  are  found  in  Britain,  poim- 
larly  called  water-wort  or  water-pepper. 

Elation  (e-la'shon),  ?i.  An  inflation  or  ele- 
vation of  mind  proceeding  from  self-appro- 
bation; self-esteem,  vanity,  or  pride,  result- 
ing from  success ;  hence,  haughtiness;  piide 
of  prosperity.  'Vain  elation  of  mind.'  At- 
terbury. 

Elator  (e-liit'(5r),  n.  He  who  or  that  which 
elates. 

Elatrometer  (el-a-trom'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  ela- 
ter, a  driver,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  In 
physics,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
degree  of  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump. 

Elbow  (el'bd),  h.  [A.  Sax.  elboga,  clnboga— 
eln,  forearm,  an  ell  (akin  to  L.  ulna,GT.  olenS, 
the  forearm,  an  ell),  and  boga,  a  bow;  D. 
elleboog;  G.  ellboijen,  ellenbogen;  Icel.  alboyi; 
Sc.  elbuclc]  1.  The  outer  angle  made  by  the 
bend  of  the  arm;  the  joint  which  unites  the 
upper  arm  with  the  forearm. 

The  wings  that  waft  our  riches  out  of  si.tjht 
Grow  on  the  gamester's  etbcnvs.  Ccivper. 

2.  Any  flexure  or  angle,  especially  if  not 
acute,  as  of  a  wall,  building,  or  road;  a 
sudden  turn  or  bend,  as  in  a  river  or  the  sea- 
coast;  a  part  of  a  structure  somewhat  resem- 
bling an  elbow,  as  the  raised  arm  of  a  chair 
or  sofa  (but  perhaps  in  this  case  the  name 
is  given  to  the  part  because  it  supports  the 
arm  or  elbow).  — 3.  In  arch,  one  of  the  up- 
right sides  which  flank  any  panelled  work, 
as  in  windows  below  tlie  shutters. — Elbow 
in  the  hawse  (naut.),  a  particular  twist  in 
the  cables  by  which  a  ship  rides  at  anchor. 
—  Out  at  elbows,  clad  in  shabby,  worn-out 
clothes;  especially  wearing  a  coat  whose 
elbow  exposes  the  shirt  or  skin  lieneath; 
hence,  reduced  in  circumstances;  badly  off 
In  money  matters. — To  be  at  one's  elbow,  to 
be  close  to  one. — To  be  up  to  the  elbows,  to 
be  as  busy  as  one  can  be;  to  be  wholly  en- 
gaged or  engrossed. 
ElbO'W  (el'bo),  v.t.  To  push  with  the  elbow, 
as  when  one  passes  by  another  or  pushes 
him  with  his  elbow :  to  make  or  gain,  as  a 
path,  by  pushing  with  the  elbows ;  as,  he 
elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd. 

He'll  elbow  out  his  neighbours.  Drydeii. 

ElbO'W  (el'bo),  v.i.  1.  To  jut  into  an  an.gle; 
to  project;  to  bend. — 2,  To  jostle  with  or  as 
with  the  elbow;  to  push  one's  way;  to  be 
rudely  self-assertive  or  quarrelsome.  '  Purse- 
proud,  eZto«i(»!!7  insolence. '  Grainger. 

He  that  grows  hot  and  turbid,  that  elboius  in  all  his 
philosophick  disputes,  must  needs  be  very  proud  of 
his  own  sufficiencies.  Mannynghajn. 

ElbOW-Cbair  (el1)6-char),  n.  A  chair  with 
arms  to  support  the  elbows;  an  arm-chair. 

Necessity  invented  stools, 
Convenience  next  suggested  elbow-chairs.  Cowper, 


Elbow-grease  (el'bo-gres),  n.  A  colloquial 
or  vulgar  expression  for  energetic  and  con- 
tinuous hand-laljour,  as  rubbing,  scouring, 
&c.  'You  have  not  used  enough  of  elboio- 
grease:'  a  common  reproach  heard  in  the 
workshop  and  kitchen. 

He  has  scartit  and  dintit  my  gnde  maho,gany  past 
a'  the  power  o'  bees-wax  and  elbow-grease  to  smooth. 

Gait. 

Elbow-piece  (eri)o-pes),  n.  In  milit.  antiq. 
a  covering  for  the  juncture  of  plate  armour 
at  tlie  elbow. 

Elbow-room  (en^o-rom),  n.  Room  to  ex- 
tend tlie  elbows  on  each  side;  hence,  jierfect 
freedom  from  conflnement;  ample  room  for 
motion  or  action. 

Now  my  soul  hath  elbo7t<-room.  Shak. 

Elbuck  (el'buk),  n.  Elbow.  [Scotch.  ] 
Elcaja  (el-ka'ja),  n.  An  Arabian  tree  {Tri- 
chilia  emetica),  tlie  fruit  of  which  is  emetic, 
and  also  sometimes  used  in  the  composition 
of  an  ointment  for  the  cure  of  the  itch. 
Elcesaite  (el-se'sa-it),  n.  [From  Elcesai, 
the  leader  of  the  sect.]  One  of  a  sect  of 
Gnostics,  which  arose  among  the  early  Asia- 
tic Christians  in  the  reign  of  the  emijeror 
Trajan. 

Eld  (eld'),  n.  [A.  Sax.  eld  or  celd,  old  age.  See 
Old.]   1.  Old  age;  decrepitude. 

Time  hath  reft  whate'er  my  soul  enjoy'd. 

And  with  the  ills  of  eld  mine  earlier  years  alloy'd. 

Byrott. 

Green  boyhood  presses  there. 
And  waning  eld,  pleading  a  youthful  soul, 
Intreats  admission.  Soutltey. 

2.  Old  time;  former  ages.  Shalt.  'Chronicles 

of(?W.'  Lonafelloii).  [In  both  uses  poetical.] 
Eld.t  Elde.t        To  make  old.    'Time  that 

eldcth  oure  auncestours.'  Chaucer. 
Eld.-t  Elde.t  ui.    To  grow  old.  'Time... 

h.'id  made  her  elde  so  inly.'  Chaxicer. 
Elder  (eld'er),  a.    [A.  Sax.  yldra,  ildra,  the 

compar.  degree  of  ecdd,  aid,  old.   See  Old.] 

1.  Older;  senior;  having  lived  a  longer  time; 
born,  produced,  or  formed  before  something 
else:  opposed  to  younger. 

The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger.    Gen.  xxv.  23. 
His  elder  son  was  in  the  field.  Luke  xv.  25. 

2.  Prior  in  origin ;  preceding  in  the  date  of 
a  commission;  senior;  as,  an  elder  ofliceror 
magistrate. — 3.  Pertaining  to  earlier  times ; 
earlier. 

In  the  elder  days  of  art, 
Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care.  Longfelloiv. 
The  oral  tale  of  elder  time  rehearse.  Rogers. 

Elder  (eld'er),  n.  [In  the  senses  of  an- 
cestor, person  advanced  in  life,  jsrobably 
directly  from  A.  Sax.  ealdor,  an  ancestor,  a 
person  of  authority.]  1.  One  who  is  older 
than  another  or  others. 

At  the  board,  and  in  private,  it  very  well  becometh 
children's  innocency  to  pray,  and  their  elders  to  say 
Amen.  Hooker. 

2.  An  ancestor. 

Carry  your  head  as  your  elders  have  done  before 
you.  L'  Estrange. 

3.  A  person  advanced  in  life,  and  who,  on 
account  of  his  age,  experience,  and  wisdom, 
is  selected  for  office.  Among  the  Jews,  the 
seventy  men  associated  with  Moses  in  the 
government  of  the  people  were  elders.  In 
the  first  Christian  churches,  elders  were 
persons  who  enjoyed  offices  or  ecclesiastical 
functions,  and  the  word  includes  apostles, 
pastors,  teachers,  presbyters,  bishops,  or 
overseers.  Peter  and  John  called  them- 
selves elders.  The  first  councils  of  Chris- 
tians were  called  presbyteria,  councils  of 
elders.  In  the  modern  Presbyterian  churches 
elders  are  officers  who,  with  the  pastors  or 
ministers,  compose  the  consistories  or  kirk- 
sessions,  with  authority  to  inyiect  and 
regulate  matters  of  religion  and  discipline 
in  the  congregation.  As  a  member  of  the 
kirk-session,  the  elder  has  an  equal  vote 
with  his  minister,  and  as  a  memlier  of  the 
higher  church  courts,  when  delegated  there- 
to, he  has  a  right  to  reason  and  vote  on  all 
matters  under  discussion  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  clergy  themselves. 

Elder,  Elder -tree  (eld'er,  eld'er-tre),  n. 
[A.  Sax.  ellarn,  ellen;  the  d  has  been  in- 
serted in  later  times.  Comp.  elder  with 
A.  Sax.  air,  aldor,  the  alder-tree,  ■ivhich 
seems  to  be  really  the  same  word  though 
now  differently  applied.  Comp.  also,  as  a 
similar  instance  of  the  insertion  of  d,  alder- 
liefest,  i.e.  dearest  of  all,  found  in  Shakspere 
and  elsewhere.]  Sambucus,  the  popular 
name  of  a  genus  of  small  trees,  shrubs,  or 
marshy  herbs,  nat.  order  Caprifoliacea;.  S. 
nigra  is  a  well-known  tree  of  rapid  growth, 
and  containing  an  unusual  quantity  of  pith, 
which  being  easily  removed,  the  branches 
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may  readily  be  formed  into  tubes,  whence 
it  was  formerly  called  Boretree,  and  in  Scot- 
land Bourtree.  The  berries,  made  into  an 
inspissated  juice,  are  gently  laxative;  they 
are  also  used  for  making  a  kind  of  wine, 
as  well  as  for  adulterating  port.  Water  dis- 
tilled from  the  flowers  is  used  as  a  cosmetic. 
'Judas  was  hang  d  on  an  elder.'  Sliak. 

Fast  by  (the  pool  of  Siloe)  is  the  elder-tree  on 
wliich  Judas  hanged  himself.  MandcuiUe. 

—Dwarf  elder  (Samhucus  Ebulus),  a  fetid 
herbaceous  plant  found  in  waste  places 
in  Britain.  Called  also  Elderwort,  Banewort, 
or  Wallwort,  — Water-elder,  Vihurmim  Opu- 
Ins  or  guelder  rose. 

Elder-berry  (eld'er-be-ri),  n.  The  fruit  of 
the  elder. 

Elder-gun  (eld'er-gun),  n.  A  pop-gun  made 
of  elder-wood  by  extracting  the  pith. 

That's  a  perilous  shot  of  an  elder-^un,  that  a  poor 
and  private  displeasure  can  do  ag-ainst  a  monarch ! 
Yon  may  as  well  go  about  to  turn  the  sun  to  ice,  with 
fanning  in  his  face  with  a  peacock's  feather.  Shak. 

Elderly  (eld'er-li),  a.  Somewhat  old ;  ad- 
vanced beyond  middle  age ;  bordering  on 
old  a.ne;  as,  elderly  people. 

Eldern  t  (el'dern),  a.   Made  of  elder. 

He  would  discharge  us  as  boys  do  eldern  guns. 

Marstoji. 

Eldership  ( eld'6r-ship ),  n.  1.  Seniority ; 
the  state  of  being  older.  'Paternity  and 
eldcrsliip.'  Haleiiih.—1.  The  office  of  an 
elder;  as,  he  was  elected  to  the  eldership. — 
3.  Elders  collci-tivi-ly;  i>riler  of  elders. 

Elder-'wine,  Elder-flo-wer  Wine  (eld'er- 
win,  eld'er-flou-er  win),  n.  A  wine  made  of 
elder-berries.  It  is  sweetened  and  flavoured 
with  spices  and  generally  drunk  hot  or 
mulled. 

Elder'wort  (eld'er-wfert),  ?i.  A  plant,  dwarf 
elder.    See  under  ELDER,  a  tree. 

Eldest  (eld 'est),  a.  [A.  Sax.  yldest,  superl. 
of  eald,  aid,  old.]  Oldest;  most  advanced  in 
age;  that  was  born  before  others;  as,  tlie 
eldest  son  or  daughter. 

Elding  (eld'ing),  n.  [A.  Sax.  mling,  a  burn- 
ing, from  eeZaji,  to  bvirn.]   Fuel.  [Local.] 

El  Dorado  (el  do-ra'do  or  el  do-ra'do),  n. 
[Sp.,  the  golden — el,  the,  and  dorado,  gilt, 
pp.  of  dorare,  to  gild.]  A  country  that 
Orellana,  the  lieutenant  of  Pizarro,  pre- 
tended he  had  discovered  in  South  America, 
between  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon  rivers; 
and  which  he  thus  named  on  account  of 
the  immense  quantity  of  gold  and  precious 
metals  that,  he  asserted,  he  had  seen  in 
Manoa,  the  capital  of  the  country.  His 
relation  wassoou  discovered  to  be  a  figment. 
In  every  country  of  Europe  the  word  has  be- 
come a  proverbial  term  for  a  region  falsely 
represented  to  be  rich  in  all  the  gifts  of 
nature. 

My  sick  brother,  as  in  hospital-maladies  men  do, 
thou  dreamest  of  Paradises  and  £1  Dorados,  which 
are  far  from  thee.  Carlyle. 
Eldrich,  Eldritch  (el'drich),  a.  [A.  Sax.  el-, 
strange,  and  riee,  rich.]  Hideous;  ghastly; 
wild;  as,  an  cW/'tc/i  shriek.  [Scotch.] 

More  eldrich  and  weirdly  still  was  the  laughter  of 
Jock.  j\lacmilla7i's  Mag. 

His  lengthen'd  chin,  his  turn'd-up  snout. 
His  eldritch  squeel  and  gestures.  Burns. 

Eleatic  (e-le-at'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Elea  (L.  VeVia),  a  town  of  Magna  Grfficia; 
speciflcally,  an  epithet  given  to  a  sect  of 
philosophers  that  originated  in  Elea.  The 
founder  of  the  scliool  was  Xenophanes. 

Eleatic  (e-le-at'ik),  n.  An  adherent  of  the 
Eleatic  jiliilosophy. 

Elecampane  (el'e-kam-pan"),  n.  [Fr.  inule- 
caiiiiiaiie,  from  L.  inula,  elecampane,  and 
L.  L.('a)npafi£i,abell. 
Comp.  its  German 
name  gloclcenvv rz, 
tliat  is,  bell  -  wurt.  ] 
1.  The  common 
name  of  Inula  llel- 
eniiiin,  a  composite 
herb  found  occa- 
sionally in  cojjses 
and  meadows  in 
England.  It  is  a 
perennial  plant,and 
grows  in  moist  mea- 
dows and  pastures 
near  houses.  It  is 
an  aromatic  bitter, 
and  was  formerly 
regarded  as  expec- 
torant.— 2.  A  coarse 
candy,  professedly 
made  from  the  root 
of  tlie  plant,  but  really  composed  of  little 
else  than  coloured  sugar. 


Elecampane  {fnula 
Heleniicm). 


Elect  (e-lekf),  ti.£.  [L.  eligo,  electum—e,  out, 
and  lego,  lectum,  to  pick,  choose.  ]  1.  To  pick 
out;  to  select  from  among  a  number.  'The 
deputy  eiectetZ  by  the  Lord.'  Shak.  Hence— 
2.  To  select  or  take  for  an  oftice  or  employ- 
ment; to  choose  from  among  a  number;  to 
select  or  manifest  preference  by  vote  or  de- 
signation; as,  to  elect  a  representative  by 
vote  or  viva  voce;  to  elect  a  president  or 
mayor.— 3.  In  theol.  to  designate,  choose,  or 
select  as  an  object  of  mercy  or  favour.— 

4.  To  choose;  to  prefer;  to  determine  in 
favour  of. 

They  have  been,  by  the  means  that  they  elected, 
carried  beyond  the  end  that  they  designed.  Boyle. 

Syn.  To  select,  choose,  prefer,  appoint. 
Elect  (e-lekf),  a.    1.  Chosen;  taken  by  pre- 
ference from  among  two  or  more.  Hence— 

2.  In  theol.  chosen  as  the  object  of  mercy 
or  clivine  favour;  chosen,  selected,  or  desig- 
nated to  eternal  life;  predestinated  in  the 
divine  coimsels. 

Some  I  have  chosen  of  peculiar  grace. 

Elect  above  the  rest.  Milton. 

3.  Chosen, butnot  inaugurated, consecrated, 
or  invested  with  oftice;  as,  bishop  elect;  em- 
peror elect;  governor  or  mayor  elect. 

Elect  (e-lekt'),  n.  sing,  or  pi.  1.  One  chosen 
or  set  apart.  '  These  reverent  fathers,  the 
elect  of  the  land.'  Shak. 

Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold;  mine  elect,  in 
whom  my  soul  deligliteth.  Is.  xlii.  i. 

2.  Persons  chosen  or  designated  by  God  to 
salvation;  those  especially  favoured  by  God: 
in  a  collective  sense;  as,  the  elect. 

He  shall  send  his  angels  .  .  .  and  they  shall  gather 
together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds.   Mat.  xxiv.  31. 

3.  A  nation  or  body  chosen,  selected,  or  set 
apart  as  a  peculiar  church  and  people :  spe- 
cifically applied  to  the  Israelites.  Is.  xlv.  4. 

Electantt  (e-lekt'ant),  n.  One  having  the 
power  of  choosing.  '  Free  electant.'  Tucker. 

Electaryt  (e-lek'ta-ri),  n.  Same  as  Electu- 
ary. 

Electicism  (e-lekt'i-sizm),  n.  The  system  of 
selecting  doctrines  and  opinions  from  other 
systems;  eclecticism. 

Election  (e-lek'shon),  n.  [L.  electio,  electionis, 
a  selection,  from  eligo,  electum.  See  ELECT, 
v.L]  1.  The  act  of  choosing;  choice;  the  act 
of  selecting  one  or  more  from  others.  Hence 
—2.  The  act  of  choosing  a  person  to  fill  an 
office  or  employment,  by  any  manifestation 
of  preference,  as  by  vote,  uplifted  hands, 
viva  voce,  or  ballot;  as,  the  election  of  a 
king,  of  a  president,  or  a  mayor. 

Corruption  in  elections  is  the  great  enemy  of  free- 
dom, y.  Adams. 

3.  Power  of  choosing  or  selecting;  choice; 
voluntary  preference;  free-will;  liberty  to 
choose  or  act;  as,  it  is  at  his  election  to  ac- 
cept or  refuse. 

Nor  headlong  carried  by  the  stream  of  will. 
Nor  by  his  own  election  led  to  ill.  Daniel. 

i.  Discernment;  discrimination;  distinction. 

To  use 
good. 

5.  In  theol.  divine  choice;  predetermination 
of  God,  by  which  persons  are  distinguished 
as  objects  of  mercy,  become  subjects  of 
grace,  are  sanctified  and  prepared  for  heaven. 
Bom.  xi.  5.-6.  In  a  collective  sense,  those 
who  are  elected. 

The  election  hath  obtained  it.  Rom.  xi.  7. 
Election-a'Uditor  (e-lek'shon-a-dit-er),  n. 
An  officer  annually  appointed  for  each  con- 
stituency, to  wliom  is  committed  the  duty 
of  taking  and  publishing  the  account  of  ail 
expenses  incurred  at  parliamentary  elec- 
tions. 

Electioneer  (e-lek'shon-er"),  v.i.  To  make 
interest  for  a  candidate  at  an  election;  to 
employ  arts  to  secure  the  election  of  a  can- 
didate; to  work  or  exert  one's  self  in  any  way 
to  obtain  the  election  of  a  candidate. 

Electioneerer  (e-lek'shon-er"er),  71.  One  who 
electioneers. 

Electioneering  (e-lek'shon-er"ing),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  making  of  interest  for 
a  candidate  at  an  election;  as,  electioneeiHng 
practices. 

Elective  (e-lekt'iv),  a.  1.  Chosen  by  election; 
dependent  on  choice;  bestowed  or  passing 
by  election ;  as,  an  elective  monarchy,  in 
which  the  king  is  raised  to  tlie  throne  by 
election ;  the  office  is  elective :  opposed  to 
hereditary. 

The  great  majority  of  the  soldiers  were  disposed 
to  support  their  general,  as  elective  first  magistrate  of 
a  commonwealth  against  all  factions  which  might 
resist  his  authority;  but  they  would  not  consent  that 
he  should  assume  the  regal  title.  Macaulay. 

The  people  plainly  exercise  the  supreme  power  by 


with  much  difference  and  election  is 
Bacon. 


means  of  a  President,  a  Senate,  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  are  all  elective,  and  a  Judiciary  body. 

Brougham. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  choice  or 
right  of  choosing;  as,  elective  franchise.— 

3.  Exerting  the  power  of  choice. 

All  moral  goodness  consisting  in  the  elective  act  of 
the  understanding  will.  Grew. 

1.  Selecting  for  combination;  as,  an  elective 
attraction,  which  is  a  tendency  in  bodies  to 
unite  with  certain  kinds  of  matter  in  pre- 
ference to  others. 

Electively  (e-lekt'iv-li),  adv.  By  choice; 
with  preference  of  one  to  ajiother. 

Cabbage  is  no  food  for  her  (the  butterfly);  yet  in 
the  cabbage,  not  by  chance,  but  studiously  and  elect- 
ively, she  lays  her  eggs.  Faley. 

Elector  (e-lekt'er),  n.  One  who  elects  or  has 
the  right  of  choice;  a  person  who  has,  by 
law  or  constitution,  the  right  of  voting  for 
any  functionary;  specifically,  one  who  has 
the  right  of  voting  for  a  representative  in 
parliament;  a  voter.  In  free  governments, 
the  people,  or  such  of  them  as  possess  cer- 
tain qualifications  of  age,  character,  and 
property,  are  the  electors  of  their  represen- 
tatives, &c.,  in  parliament,  assemljly,  or 
other  legislative  body.  In  Germany  certain 
princes  were  formerly  electors  of  the  em- 
peror, and  elector  was  one  of  their  titles; 
as,  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

Electoral  (e-lekt'er-al),  a  Pertaining  to 
election  or  electors;  consisting  of  electors. 

Such  are  the  subdivisions  in  favour  of  the  electoral 
and  other  princes  of  the  empire.  Bttrke. 

Electoralityt  (e-lekt'er-al"i-ti),  n.  Electo- 
rate. 

Electorate  (e-lekt'er-at),  n.  1.  The  dignity 
of  an  elector  in  the  first  German  Empire.— 

2.  The  territory  of  an  elector  in  Germany. 
— 3.  A  body  of  electors  or  voters. 

Electoress  (e-lekt'er-es),  n.  Electress.  '  The 
Electuress  of  Brunswick.'  Burnet. 

Electorial  (e-lek-to'ri-al),  a.  Relating  to  an 
elector  or  election. 

Electorship  (e-lekt'er-ship),  n.  The  office  or 
position  of  an  elector. 
Electret  (e-lelvter),  n.  [L.  eleetrum,  amber.] 

1.  Amber —2.  The  alloy  eleetrum. 
Electrepeter  (e-lek-trep'et-er),  v.  [Gr.  elek- 

tron,  amber,  and  trepo,  to  turn.]  An  instru- 
ment for  changing  the  direction  of  electrical 
currents. 

Electress  (e-lekt'res),  n.  The  wife  or  widow 
of  an  elector  in  the  first  German  Empire. 

Electric,  Electrical  (e-lek'trik,  e-lek'trik- 
al),  a.  [Er.  i'lectrique,  from  L.  eleetrum, 
Gr.  elektron,  amber.]  1.  Containing  elec- 
tricity, or  capable  of  exhibiting  it  when  ex- 
cited by  friction;  as,  an  electric  body,  such 
as  amber  and  glass;  an  electric  substance. — 

2.  Pertaining  to  electricity;  as,  electric  power 
or  virtue;  electric  attraction  or  repulsion; 
electric  fluid.— 3.  Derived  from  or  produced 
by  electricity;  as,  electrical  effects  or  pheno- 
mena; an  electric  shock.— 4.  Conveying  elec- 
tricity; communicating  a  shock  by  electri- 
city; as,  the  electric  wires;  the  electric  eel  or 
fish. — 5.  Fig.  full  of  fire,  spirit,  or  passion, 
and  capable  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

Electric  Pindar,  quick  as  fear, 

■With  race-dust  on  his  cheeks,  and  clear 

Slant  startled  eyes.  E.  B.  Browning. 

—  Electric  apparatus,  the  various  thing? 
necessary  for  conducting  electrical  experi- 
ments, and  illustrating  the  laws  of  electric 
action  ;  such  as  a  machine  for  exciting  and 
collecting  electricity,  glass  tubes,  electro- 
meters.insulatedstools,&c.— £/cc;rsc6;-tdsre. 
See  under  Bridge,  —  Electric  circuit,  a 
plate  of  copper  or  some  other  metal,  and  a 
plate  of  zinc  with  the  acid  solution  which 
renders  them  active,  and  a  wire  connecting 
the  unimmersed  ends  of  the  plates.  'Thus, 
the  current  of  electricity  may  be  supposed 
to  start  from  the  zinc,  pass  through  the 
liquid  to  the  copper,  and  thence  through 
the  wire  back  again  to  the  zinc.  "When  the 
copper  and  zinc  plates  are  connected  by  the 
wire,  the  circuit  is  said  to  be  closed,  and  the 
current  circulates,  but  when  the  connection 
between  the  plates  is  not  complete,  the  cir- 
cuit is  said  to  be  broken  or  interrupted.— 
Electric  current,  a  ciUTent  or  stream  of  elec- 
tricity traversing  a  closed  circuit  formed  of 
conducting  substances,  or  passing  by  means 
of  conductors  from  one  body  to  another 
which  is  in  a  different  electrical  state.  See 
Electricity.— Sfffric  jar.  See  Leyden 
I'HIAL.—Electric  battery,  a  number  of  elec- 
tric jars  connected  with  each  other,  for  oli- 
taining  a  powerful  discharge  of  electricity. 
— Electric  machine,  the  principal  part  of 
the  electric  apparatus,  so  constructed  as  to 
be  capable  of  exciting  a  great  quantity  of 


Pate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  mcive;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  So.  abtme;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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electricity,  and  exiiibitiiig  its  effects  iu  a 
very  sensible  maimer.  It  has  been  con- 
structed of  a  great  variety  of  forms,  but  in 
tlie  common  electric  machines,  electricity 


Electric  Machine. 


is  excited  by  the  friction  of  a  circular  plate 
or  cylinder  of  glass  upon  a  cushion  or  rubljer, 
which  electricity  is  communicated  to  a  me- 
tallic tube,  termed  the  prime -conductor. — 
Electric  condenser,  an  instrument  by  which 
small  qnantities  of  electricity  may  be  accu- 
mulated and  rendered  apparent. — Electric 
clocJr,  (a)  a  clock  iu  which  tlie  moving  power 
is  the  action  of  a  current  of  voltaic  elec- 
tricity instead  of  a  weight.  (6)  A  clock  in 
which  the  motive  power  is  got  from  weights 
or  springs,  and  in  which  electricity  is  only 
used  for  controlling  or  governing  the  motion. 
—Electric  telegraph.  See  TELEGRAl'H.— 
Electric  induction.  See  INDUCTION.— -£iec- 
tric  tension.  See  Tension.— Electric  spark, 
one  of  the  forms  in  which  accumulated 
electricity  discharges  itself.  It  consists  of 
the  rushing  together  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive electricity  across  a  non-conducting 
medium  with  violent  commotion  and  dis- 
placement of  the  intervening  particles.  The 
phenomena  most  commonly  presented  by 
the  spark  are  a  bi'ight  light,  great  heat,  a 
sharp  crack  or  report,  and,  if  many  sparks 
are  passed  iu  succession,  a  strong  odoiir  of 
ozone.  —Ehctriceel,U\e  Gymnotus  clectricus. 
See  Gymnotus. 

Electric  (e-lek'trik),  n.  The  old  name  for  a 
body  or  substance  capable  of  exhibiting 
electricity  by  means  of  friction  or  otherwise, 
and  of  resisting  the  passage  of  it  from  one 
body  to  another.    See  ELECTRlClTi'. 

Electrically  (e-lek'trik-al-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  electricity,  or  by  means  of  it. 

Electricalness  (e-lek'trik-al-nes),  71.  The 
state  or  (piality  of  being  electrical.  [Rare.] 

Electrician  (e-lek-tri'shan),  71.  One  who 
studies  electricity,  and  investigates  its  pro- 
perties by  observation  and  experiments;  one 
versed  in  tlie  science  of  electricity. 

Electricity (e-lek-tris'i-ti),n.  [See Electric] 
Tlie  name  used  in  connection  with  an  ex- 
tensive and  important  class  of  phenomena, 
and  usually  denoting  either  the  unknown 
cause  of  the  phenomena  or  the  science  that 
treats  of  them.  In  the  latter  usage  it  may 
be  defined  as  the  branch  of  natural  philo- 
sophy which  investigates  the  attractions 
and  repulsions,  the  production  of  liglit,  and 
the  elevation  of  temperature,  as  well  as  the 
explosions  and  otlier  phenomena  attending 
the  friction  of  \itreous,  resinous,  and  me- 
tallic surfaces,  and  the  heating,  cooling, 
evaporation,  and  mutual  contact  of  a  great 
number  of  bodies.  The  first  knowledge  of 
electricity  was  due  to  the  following  out  the 
observation  made  by  Thales,  that  amber, 
called  by  the  Greeks  elelctron,  when  rubbed, 
acquired  the  property  of  attracting  light 
substances.  It  was  subseriuently  observed 
that  glass  and  various  other  substances, 
when  rubbed,  acquired  the  same  property. 
If  a  dry  glass  rod  be  rubbed  with  a  silk 
handkerchief,  or  a  piece  of  amber  or  seal- 
ing-wax with  a  woollen  cloth,  and  be  pre- 
sented to  light  bodies,  such  as  fragments  of 
paper,  thread,  cork,  light  straws,  or  little 
liits  of  gold-leaf,  the  light  bodies  are  first 
attracted,  but  immediately  after  contact 
with  the  glass  or  sealing-wax  they  are  again 
repelled.  For  example,  if  to  a  small  pith- 
ball,  formed  from  the  pith  of  the  elder-tree, 
suspended  by  a  silk  thread,  we  present  the 
rubbed  glass  rod,  we  find  the  attraction  is 
momentary,  and  is  followed  by  as  brisk  a 


repulsion,  any  attempt  to  bring  the  rod  near 
to  the  pith  only  serving  to  drive  it  farther 
away.  But  if  an  excited  stick  of  sealing- 
wax  be  brought  near,  the  pith  instantly 
flies  to  it,  only,  however,  to  be  in  a  moment 
cast  oflf,  as  it  had  been  by  the  glass  before. 
Banished  from  the  wax,  it  will  now  be  re- 
ceived by  the  glass  for  ;in  instant,  a  con- 
tinual exchange  of  sympathy  for  the  one  or 
the  other  body  being  kept  up  as  long  as  the 
excitement  which  gives  rise  to  these  pheno- 
mena continues.  Again,  if  a  second  ball  is 
brought  near  to  the  first,  which  has  pre- 
viously been  in  contact  either  with  the  wax 
or  with  the  glass,  attraction  is  first  exhi- 
bited between  the  two  balls  and  then  repul- 
sion. From  these  facts  we  learn  tliat  fric- 
tion of  glass  with  silk,  or  of  sealing-wax 
with  a  woollen  cloth,  confers  on  these  bodies 
new  properties.  They  become  excited  or 
electrified.  They  have  also  the  power  of 
communicating  their  electrification  to  other 
bodies,  and,  again,  a  body  electrified  by 
either  of  them  can  electrify  a  third.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  electrification,  one  like 
that  of  glass,  and  one  like  that  of  wax; 
hence  the  former  has  been  sometimes  called 
vitreous,  and  the  latter  resinous  electricity. 
But  these  terms  are  not  quite  correct,  as 
either  kind  may  be  got  from  the  glass  or 
from  the  wax  by  varying  the  nature  of  the 
rubber.  For  vitreous  and  resinous,  the 
terms  positive  and  negative  are  now  used — 
positire  electricity  being  like  that  evoked  on 
glass  by  rubbing  with  silk,  and  negative, 
like  that  evoked  on  sealing-wax  by  rubbing 
with  flannel.  The  experiment  with  the  two 
balls  shows  that  an  electrified  body  com- 
municates to  another  iu  contact  with  it 
electricity  of  the  same  sort  as  it  possesses 
itself;  and  hence  from  this  experiment,  in 
connection  with  those  that  preceded  it,  we 
learn  that  similarly  electrified  bodies  repel 
each  other,  and  dissimilarly  electrified  bodies 
attract  each  other.  Finally,  we  observe 
that  neutral  bodies  are  attracted  by  those 
which  are  electrified.  After  a  while  tlie 
excited  body  loses  its  influence,  but  it  may 
again  be  renewed  by  friction;  and  if  the 
body  be  sufficiently  excited,  and  touched 
by  the  knuckle  or  a  metallic  ball,  there  is  a 
slight  crack,  and  a  spark  (called  the  electric 
spark)  is  emitted  between  the  two  bodies, 
livery  substance  which  we  rub  will  not 
exhibit  the  phenomena  of  attraction  and 
repulsion.  A  rod  of  metal  held  in  the  hand 
will  show  no  trace  of  electricity,  though  it 
be  rubbed  ever  so  long.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  all  bodies  are  not  alike  with  re- 
gard to  the  electrical  state.  The  difference 
used  to  be  explained  by  saying  that  certain 
bodies,  as  amber,  glass,  resin,  &c.,  were 
electrics,  while  the  metals  and  others  were 
non-electrics;  but  such  an  explanation  is 
erroneous,  for  if  we  hold  the  metal  by  a 
glass  handle  while  we  rub  it,  it  will  at  once 
show  its  attractive  power.  The  true  ex- 
planation lies  in  the  fact,  that  in  some  sub- 
stances the  electrical  condition  is  no  sooner 
produced  at  any  part  than  it  spreads  to  all 
the  rest,  while  in  others  it  diffuses  itself 
over  the  body  slowly  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty. This  leads  up  to  a  division  of  sub- 
stances into  conductors  and  non-conductors 
of  electricity,  according  as  they  admit  or 
do  not  admit  this  instant  diffusion  or  trans- 
mission of  the  electric  state.  Non-condxic- 
tors,  as  dry  air,  glass,  shellac,  &c.,  are  also 
termed  insulators,  because  the  electricity 
of  an  electric  body  which  is  surrounded  l.iy 
such,  is  prevented  from  escaping  over  other 
conductors.  The  earth  is  a  great  conductor 
of  electricity.  Besides  friction  there  are 
other  sources  of  electricity.  After  cleavage 
or  pressure  certain  laminated  minerals,  as 
mica,  arragonite,  calcareous  spar,  exhibit 
strong  electric  excitement  at  the  surfaces 
cleft  or  pressed,  one  of  these  surfaces  being 
always  positive,  the  other  negative.  Many 
other  bodies,  not  minerals,  possess  the  same 
property;  thus,  if  a  disc  of  cork  and  a  disc 
of  india-rubber  be  pressed  together  and 
then  separated,  the  former  is  found  to  be 
electrified  positively,  and  the  latter  nega- 
tively. Change  of  temperature  produces 
electricity ;  thus,  if  a  crystal  of  tourma- 
line is  warmed,  it  shows  positive  electri- 
city at  one  extremity  of  its  principal  axis, 
and  negative  at  the  other.  There  are 
several  other  sources  of  electricity,  as  the 
motion  of  magnets  (see  MAGNETISM),  the 
application  of  heat  to  a  junction  of  two  dis- 
similar metals  (see  Thermo-electricity), 
and  chemical  action  (see  GALVA^'ISM,  Gal- 


vanic). Free  electricity  has  the  power  of 
inducing  the  bodies  near  it  to  assume  a 
peculiar  electric  condition;  thus,  if  ujjon 
either  extremity  of  a  brass  cylinder  with 
rounded  ends,  insulated  on  a  glass  pillar, 
we  hang  two  pith-balls  by  means  of  cotton 
threads,  and  place  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  end  of  the  cylinder  a  glass  tube  ^vliich 
has  been  briskly  rubbed,  the  balls  at  each 
end  diverge,  showing  that  each  pair  is 
charged  with  similar  electricities.  When 
the  glass  tube  is  withdrawn,  the  balls  hang 
down  as  before,  so  that  the  electrical  excite- 
ment of  the  cylinder  is  merely  temporary 
and  dependent  on  the  proximity  of  the  tube. 
This  action  of  the  tube,  inducing  in  the 
cylinder  its  peculiar  electrical  condition,  is 
called  induction,  and  the  cylinder  in  this 
state  is  said  to  be  polarized,  that  is,  to  have 
its  poles  or  ends  like  a  magnet,  each  having 
its  similar  but  relatively  opposite  force. 
(See  Induction,  Polarity.)  Electricity, 
when  accumulated  in  large  quantities,  be- 
comes an  agent  capable  of  producing  the 
most  sudden,  violent,  and  destructive  ef- 
fects, as  in  thunder-storms;  and  even  in  its 
quiescent  state  it  is  extensively  concerned 
in  the  operations  of  nature.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant chemical  agent,  and  its  use  has  been 
lately  much  extended  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures. Many  theories  as  to  the  nature 
of  electricity  have  been  proposed,  but  its 
real  character  is  yet  unknown.  The  two 
most  important  are  the  fiuid  theories  of 
Franklin  and  of  Symmers.  Franklin  held 
that  all  bodies,  when  in  a  neutral  state,  con- 
tain a  definite  quantity  of  an  extremely 
elastic,  imponderable  fluid,  which  rejjels 
itself,  but  attracts  matter.  Bodies  are  posi- 
tively electrified  when  they  have  more  than 
their  natural  share  of  it,  and  negatively  when 
they  have  less.  Symmers'  theory  is  that 
bodies,  in  the  neutral  state,  contain  equal 
amounts  of  two  electrical  fluids  of  opposite 
characters.  By  friction  and  otherwise  these 
can  be  separated,  one  going  to  each  body 
rubbed.  Each  repels  itself  but  attracts  the 
other,  and  one  is  peculiar  to  rubbed  glass 
and  the  other  to  rubbed  sealing-wax.— ^ki- 
tnal  electricity,  galvanism  (which  see). — 
Atmospheric  electricity,  the  electricity 
which  is  produced  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
which  becomes  visible  in  tlie  form  of  light- 
ning. 

Electrifiable  (e  lek'tri-fi-a-bl),  a.  [From 
electrify.]  1.  Capable  of  receiving  electri- 
city, or  of  being  charged  with  it;  that  may 
become  electric— 2.  Capable  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  the  electrical  fluid. 

Electrification  (e-lek'tri-fi-ka"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  electrifying,  or  state  of  being  charged 
with  electricity. 

Electrift^  (e-lek'tri-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  elec- 
trified; ppr.  elect}  ifying.  [Formed  from  elec- 
tric, and  Jj.  f ado,  to  make.]  1.  To  commu- 
nicate electricity  to;  to  charge  with  elec- 
tricity; as,  to  electrify  a  jar.  — 2.  To  cause 
electricity  to  pass  through ;  to  affect  by 
electricity;  to  give  an  electric  shock  to;  as, 
to  electrify  a  limb.  — 3.  To  excite  suddenly; 
to  give  a  sudden  shock  to;  to  surprise  witli 
some  sudden  and  brilliant  effect;  to  thrill; 
to  enchant;  as,  the  whole  assembly  was 
electrified.  '  He  (Milton)  electrifies  the 
mind.'  Macaulay. 

If  an  English  sovereign  were  now  to  immure  a  sub- 
ject in  defiance  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  or  to 
put  a  conspirator  to  the  torture,  the  whole  nation 
would  be  instantly  et^ctyijied  by  the  news. 

]\h-icattlay. 

Electrify(e-lek'tri-fi),K.i.  To  become  electric. 

Electrine(e-lek'trin),a.  electrum.]  1.  Be- 
longing to  or  made  of  amber.— 2.  Composed 
of  electrum.    See  Electrum,  3. 

Electrization  (e-lek'triz-a"shon),  ■li.  The  act 
of  electrizing. 

Electrize  (e-lek'triz),  v.t.   To  electrify. 

Electrizer  (e-lek'triz-ei),  11.  One  who  or 
that  which  electrifies ;  specifically,  an  ap- 
paratus consisting  of  plates  of  copper  and 
zinc,  or  silver  and  zinc,  of  various  forms, 
for  the  application  of  electricity  for  medi- 
cal purposes. 

Electro  (e-lek'tio),  n.  A  contraction  for 
Electrotype  (which  see). 

For  these  reasons  the  Act  is  objectionable  in  pro- 
hibitintj  the  importation  of  stereos  and  electros. 

AiJier.  Pul'lishers'  Ciratlar. 

Electro-ballistic  (e-lek'tr6-bal-list"ik),  a.  A 
term  applied  to  an  instrument  for  determin- 
ing by  electricity  the  velocity  of  a  projectile 
at  any  part  of  its  flight.  The  projectile  passes 
through  a  screen,  thus  breaking  a  current 
of  electricity  and  setting  in  motion  a  pt  11- 
dulum,  which  is  arrested  on  the  passage  of 
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the  projectile  through  a  second  screen. 
The  distance  between  the  screens  being 
linown,  the  arc  through  which  the  pendu- 
lum vibrate^  measures  the  time  due  to  tlie 
projectile's  flight  between  the  screens. 

Electro-biologist  (e-lek'tro  bi-ol"o-jist),  n. 
One  tci's'-mI  in  cluctro-Viiology. 

Electro -biology  (e-lek'tro-bi-ol-o-ji),  )).. 

I.  That  pliase  of  mesmerism  or  animal  mag- 
netism in  wlaich  the  actions,  feelings,  &c., 
of  a  person  in  the  mesmeric  condition  are 
controlled,  or  supposed  to  be  controlled,  by 
the  will  of  the  operator.— 2.  That  branch  of 
science  which  treats  of  the  electric  currents 
dcvclopL'd  in  liviii'4  organisms. 

Electro-chemical  (e-lek'tro-kem"i-kal),  a. 
Pertainiir4-  tu  ulcrtro-chemistry. 

Electro-chemistry  (e  lek'tro-kem-is-tri),  n. 
That  sell  nee  ^\llieh  treats  of  the  agency  of 
electricity  and  galvanism  in  effecting  chemi- 
cal changes.  It  is  generally  divided  into 
electrolysh,  or  the  separation  into  its  con- 
stituent parts  of  a  compound  body  by  the 
passage  of  the  electric  current;  and  electro- 
metallurg;i,  or  the  application  of  electro- 
lysis to  the  arts. 

Electro  -  chronograph  ( e-lek '  tro-kron  "  6- 
graf),  n.  An  instrument  used  in  astronomi- 
cal oljservatories  for  noting  the  precise  in- 
stant or  duration  of  transits  and  similar 
phenomena.  Called  also  Schultze's  Chrono- 
graph.   See  Chkonograph. 

Electro  -  chronographic  (e-lek'tro-kro-no- 
graf  "ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  electro-chrono- 
grapli,  or  indicated  and  recorded  by  means 
of  it. 

Electrode  (e-lek'trod),  n.  [Gr.  elelctroii,  am- 
ber (for  electricity),  and  hodos,  a  way.]  A 
term  introduced  by  Faraday  to  denote  the 
surface  at  wliich  tlie  electricity  either  enters 
or  leaves  a  body  under  electrolytic  decom- 
position, in  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguity 
and  the  implied  theory  connected  witli  the 
use  of  the  older  terms  poie,  positive  pole, 
negative  pole.  The  point  or  surface  at 
which  tlie  electricity  enters,  or  the  point 
immediately  touching  the  positive  pole,  is 
termed  tlie  anode,  and  the  point  at  whicli 
tlie  electricity  departs,  or  tlie  point  next  to 
the  ner/atii'p  pole,  is  called  the  cathode. 

Electro  -  dynamic,  Electro  -  dynamical 
(e - lek' tio- ili - iKiiii "ik,  e-lek'tro-di-nam"ik- 
al),  a.    Pertaining  to  electro-dynamics. 

Ampere  brought  into  view  a  cla.ss  of  farces  for 
which  the  term  'electro-magnetic'  was  too  limited, 
and  wliich  he  designated  by  the  proper  term  electro- 
dynajnic.  H'heweil. 

The  general  problem  of  ehctro-dyjiamicai  action 
was  fully  solved.  WhirweU. 

Electro-dynamics  (e-lek'tro-di-nara-iks),  n. 
The  science  wliieli  treats  of  mechanical 
actions  exerted  on  one  anotlier  by  electric 
cm-rents. 

Electro-engraving  (e-Iek'tro-en-grav-ing), 

II.  Tlie  process  of  engraving  by  means  of 
voltaic  electricity. 

Electro-genesis  (e-lek'tr6-jen"e-sis),  n.  A 
term  applied  to  tlie  effect  of  electricity, 
when  tetanus  is  induced  in  a  limb  by  the 
transmission  of  electricity  along  tlie  nerves 
or  spinal  marrow. 

Electro-geniC(e-lek'tro-jen"ili),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  electro-genesis;  caused  or  induced 
by  electro-genesis;  as,  an  electro-genie  con- 
dition. 

Electro-gild  (e-lek'tro-gild),  v.  t.  To  gild  by 
means  of  the  electric  current. 

Electro-gilt  (e-lek'tro-gilt),  a.  Gilded  by 
means  nf  tlie  electric  current. 

Electrograph  (e-lek'tro-graf),  n.  [See  Elec- 
TROCiRAPHY.  ]  A  curve  automatically  traced 
and  foiming  a  continuous  record  of  the  in- 
dications of  an  electrometer. 

Electrography  (e-lek-trog'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr. 
Heh  trnii.  iiiiilier,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  Tlie 
prii.  ess  of  copying  an  exquisitely  fine  en- 
graving fiiim  n  copper  or  steel  plate  to  an 
elerti'(..riiii]iel-  deposit. 

Electro-litliotrity  ( e-lek'tr6-lith-ot"ri-ti ), 
n.  [Gr.  eleh  tron,  amber,  lithos,  a  stone,  and 
L.  tero,  trituin,  to  rub,  to  wear  away.  ]  Tlie 
disintegration  of  calculi  in  the  bladder  by 
tlie  mechanical  force  of  the  electrical  dis- 
charge. 

ElectrolOgy(e-lek-trol'6-ji),  [Gr.  eleUron, 
and  logos,  discourse.]  A  name  given  to  that 
department  of  physical  science  which  treats 
of  tlie  phenomena  and  properties  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Electrolysa'ble  (e-lek'trol-iz-a-bl),  a.  Sus- 
ceptible of  decomposition  by  an  electric 
cuiTcnt. 

Electrolysation  (e-lek'trol-iz-a"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  electrolysing. 
Electrolyse  (e-lek'trol-iz),  v.  t.  [Gr.  elelctron, 


and  lyo,  to  dissolve.]  To  decompose  by  the 
direct  action  of  electricity  or  galvanism. 

Electrolysis  (e-lek-trol'i-sis),  n.  Tlie  resolu- 
tion ( >i  eoinp(  amd  bodies  into  their  elements, 
or.  in  snnie  ca.ses,  into  groups  of  elements, 
under  the  action  of  a  current  of  electricity. 

Electrolyte  (e-lek'trol-it),  n.  [Gr.  eleJctron, 
and  lijo.  to  dissolve.]  A  compound  which 
is  decomposable,  or  is  subjected  to  decom- 
position, by  an  electric  current 

Electrolytic,  Electrolytical  (e-iek'trol-it"- 
ik,  e-lek'trol-it"ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  elec- 
trolysis, or  to  the  I'esohition  of  bodies  into 
their  elements  by  tlie  action  of  the  electric 
current. 

This  general  view  of  the  ctecU-olyticat  process 
required  to  be  pursued  further.  U'liciuell. 

Electro-magnet  (c-lek'tro-mag-net),  n.  A 
bar  of  soft  iron  rendered  temporarily  mag- 
netic by  a  current  of  electi'icity  having  been 
caused  to  pass  through  a  wire  coiled  round 
it. 

Electro-magnetic  (e-lek'tro-niag-net"ik),  a. 
Uesi^^natiiiu  what  pertains  to  magnetism,  as 
occasioned  by  electricity;  as,  electro-mag- 
netic phenomena. 

Electro  -  magnetism  ( e  -  le  k '  tro  -  m  ag  -  n  e t  - 

izm),  n.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  science  of  electricity  and  mag- 
netism which  treats  of  the  production  and 
properties  of  temporary  magnetism  by  the 
passage  of  a  current  of  electricity  round  a 
bar  of  soft  iron.    See  Magnetism. 

Electro-metallurgy  (e-lek'tro-niet-al-er-ji), 
n.  Theartof  depositingmeta]s,asgold,silver, 
copper,  &c.,  from  solutions  of  their  salts 
upon  metallic  or  other  conducting  surfaces 
by  tlie  agency  of  electric  currents.  Its  most 
important  applications  are  electrotype  and 
electro-plating.  _ 

Electrometer  (e-lek-trora'et-er),  n.  [Gr. 
elelctron,  amber  (electricity),  and  metroii, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
differences  of  electric  potential  between 
two  conductors  through  effects  of  elec- 
trostatic force,  and  distinguished  from  the 
galvanometer,  which,  of  whatever  species, 
measures  differences  of  electric  potential 
tlirough  electro-magnetic  effects  of  electric 
currents  produced  by  tliem.  (See  Poten- 
tial.) The  most  important  instrument  of 
this  class  is  Sir  W.  Thomson's  quadrant 
electrometer.  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  also  in- 
YentedAportable  electrometer  andanaisoliite 
electrometer.  The  latter  consists  essentially 
of  two  parallel  circular  plates  attracting  one 
anotlier,  one  of  them,  the  upper,  suspended 
from  one  arm  of  a  balance,  the  other  being 
movable  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
the  first  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw. 
The  upper  disc  is  always  brought  to  a  fixed 
position  (which ,  can  be  very  accurately 
determined)  by  means  of  the  attraction  of 
the  lower,  the  amount  of  attraction  being 
regulated  by  the  distance  between  the  two 
plates.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  electric 
force  is  actually  weighed,  and  formulas  are 
given  by  means  of  which  the  difference  of 
potentials  is  dediicible  in  absolute  measure, 
the  areas  of  the  plates  and  the  distance 
between  them  beingknown.  Professor  De  war 
has  introduced  a  very  delicate  electrometer 
based  on  the  alteration  of  the  force  of  capil- 
larity by  electric  action. 

Electrometric,  Electrometrical  (e-lek'- 
tro-met"rik,  e-lek'tro-met"i-i-kal),  a.  Per- 
taining to  an  electrometer,  or  the  measure- 
ment of  electricity;  as,  an  electrometrical 
experiment. 

Electro-motion  (e-lek'tro-mo-shon),  n.  The 
motion  of  electricity  or  galvanism,  or  the 
passing  of  it  from  one  metal  to  another  in 
a  voltaic  circuit;  mechanical  motion  pro- 
duced liy  means  of  electricity. 

Electro-motive  (e-lek'tro-mo-tiv),  a.  Pro- 
ducing electro-motion;  producing  mechani- 
cal effects  by  means  of  electricity;  as,  elec- 
tro-motive power.  —  Electro-motive  force,  the 
power  which  maintains  electric  currents. 
The  strength  of  a  current  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  electro-motive  force  and 
iiivei'sely  proportional  to  the  resistance. 

Electromotor  (e-lek'tro-mo-ter),  n.  [Pr. 
Mectruiiiiifeiir.]  1.  Any  arrangement  which 
gives  rise  to  an  electric  current,  such  as  a 
single  cell,  a  galvanic  battery,  or  a  thermo- 
electric pile.— 2.  An  engine  in  which  elec- 
tricity is  employed  to  produce  mechanical 
eft'ect. 

Electro-negative  (e-lek'tr6-neg"a-tiv),  a. 
Eepelled  by  bodies  negatively  electrified, 
and  attracted  by  those  positively  electrified; 
having  a  tendency  to  pass  to  the  positive 
pole  in  electrolysis. 


Electro-negative  (e-lek'tro-neg-a-tiv).  n.  A 
liody  which,  in  the  process  of  electrolysis, 
appears  at  the  positive  pole  of  the  voltaic 
battery 

Electrophone(e-lek'tro-f6n),?i.  [Gr.  elelctron, 
anilier  (electricity),  imdphdne,  sound,]  An  in- 
strument for  producing  sounds,  resembling 
trumpet-tones,  by  electric  currents  of  high 
tension.  It  has  been  recommended  for  use 
as  a  telegraphic  relay  capable  of  giving  two 
or  four  signs  with  a  single  wire,  having  this 
advantage  over  other  relays,  that  perfection 
of  contact  is  not  necessary  to  its  working. 
It  has  been  used  also  to  indicate  the  electric 
equilibrium  of  muscle  and  nervous  tissue  by 
the  variation  of  its  tones,  and  by  a  system  of 
levers  attached  to  the  wrist  to  show  the 
rhythm  and  character  of  the  pul  se,  and  it  may 
be  fitted  to  the  telephone  and  thus  be  made 
to  lepeat  a  sound  gently  made  in  one  place 
in  trumpet-tones  in  another  hundreds  of 
yards  distant.  Cliambers's  Encyc. 
Electrophorus  (e-lek-trof'o-ms),  n.  [Gr 
elelctron,  amlier  (electricity),  and  pliero,  to 
bear.]  An  instrument  for  obtaining  electri- 
city by  means  of  induction.  It  consists  of  a 
disc  of  resin,  or  some  other  material  easily 
excited  by  friction, 
and  a  polished  metal 
disc  with  an  insu- 
lating handle.  The 
resin  disc  is  electri- 
fied by  striking  it  or 
rubbing  it  with  a 
catskin  or  flannel, 
and  the  metal  plate 
is  then  laid  upon  it. 
In  these  circum- 
stances the  upper 
Ekctropiinrus.  plate  docs  iiot  re- 
ceive a  direct  cliarge 
from  the  lower,  but,  if  touched  with  the 
finger,  receives  an  opposite  chai'ge  by  in- 
duction. On  lifting  it  away  by  its  insulat- 
ing handle  it  is  found  to  be  charged,  and 
will  give  a  spark.  It  may  then  be  replaced 
on  the  lower  plate,  and  the  process  repeated 
an  indefinite  number  of  times  without  any 
fresh  excitation  if  the  weather  is  favourable. 

Electro  -  photometer  ( e  -  lek '  tro  -  f  6  -  torn  "- 
et-er),  n.  [Gr.  ele!ct?'on,  amber,  phos, 
photos,  Ught,  and  metron,  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  comparing  the  intensities  of 
various  lights  by  reference  to  the  intensity 
of  the  light  produced  by  an  electric  spark. 
See  Photometer. 

Electro-physiological  (e-Iek'tro-fi'zi-6-loj"- 
ik-al),  a.  Relating  to  electric  results  pro- 
duced through  physiological  agencies,  or  by 
change  of  action  in  a  living  organism. 

Electro-physiology  (e-lek'tr6-fl-zi-ol"o-ji), 
71.  That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
electric  phenomenaproduced  through  physi- 
ological agencies. 

Electro-plate  (e-lek'tro-plat),  v.t.  To  plate 
or  give  a  coating  of  silver  or  other  metal  by 
means  of  electric  currents.  _ 

Electro-plate  (e-lek'tro-plat),  n.  Articles 
coated  with  silver  or  other  metal  by  the 
process  of  electro-plating. 

Electro-plater  (e-lek'tro-plat-er),  n.  One 
who  practises  electro-plating. 

Electro-polar  (e-lek'tro-pol-er),  a.  A  term 
applied  to  conductors,  one  end  or  surface  of 
which  is  positive  and  the  other  negative. 

Electro-positive  (e-lek'tr6-poz"it-iv),  a. 
Attracted  by  bodies  negatively  electrified  or 
by  the  negative  pole  of  the  galvanic  arrange- 
ment. 

Electro-positive  (e-lek'tr6-poz"it-iv),  n.  A 
body  whicli  in  electrolysis  appears  at  the 
negative  pole  of  the  voltaic  battery.  Potas- 
sium is  the  most  electro-positive  of  all  known 
bodies. 

Electro-puncture  (e-lek'tro-pungk-tiir),  n. 
Same  as  Electro-2>inicti(ring. 

Electro-puncturing,  Electro-punctura- 
tion  ( e  -  lek '  tro  -  pungk  "  tiir  -  ing,  e  -  lek '  tro  - 
pungk'tiir-a"shon),  n.  In  surg.  the  opei'a- 
tion  of  inserting  two  or  more  needles  iii  a 
part  affected  and  then  touching  them  with 
the  wires  from  the  poles  of  a  galvanic 
battery. 

Electroscope  (e-lek'tro-skop),  n.  [Gr. 
elektron,  amber  (electricity),  and  slcopeo,  to 
view.)  An  instrument  for  observing  or  de- 
tecting the  existence  of  free  electricity,  and, 
in  general,  for  determining  its  kind.  All 
electroscopes  depend  for  their  action  on  the 
elementary  law  of  electric  forces,  that  bodies 
similarly  charged  repel  each  otiier,  bodies 
dissimilarly  charged  attract.  The  simplest 
electroscope  consists  of  a  pair  of  short  pieces 
of  straw  suspended  by  silk  threads.  When 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me.  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Gold-leaf  Electroscope. 


not  in  use  the  pieces  of  straw  hang  down, 
toucliiiig  each  other.  On  presenting  an  elec- 
trified body  to  tlieni  they  become  excited 
and  stand  apart,  thus  giving  a  test  for  elec- 
tricity. This  electroscope  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  gold-leaf  electroscope  of  Bennet 
introduced  in  1789.  This  consists  of  two 
pieces  of  gold-leaf,  about  i  inch  broad,  fixed 
to  a  brass  rod  and  hung  inside  a  glass  globe, 
which  has  been  thoroughly  dried  in  order 
that  the  in-ula- 
tionof  the  leaves 
may  be  as  per- 
fect as  possible. 
The  globe  is 
closed  with  a 
wooden  stopper, 
through  the  cen- 
tre of  which 
passes  a  glass 
tube  containing 
the  brass  rod. 
The  upper  end 
of  the  rod  is  fur- 
nished with  a 
knob.  Ifanelec 
trifled  body  lie 
brought  near 
the  top  of  the 
instrument  in- 
duction takes  place;  the  top  becomes  elec- 
trified oppositely  to  the  body  presented,  and 
tlie  gold  leaves  similarly.  To  find  if  the 
latter  are  positively  or  negatively  charged 
we  rub  a  glass  rod  and  bring  it  near  the 
knob;  if  positively  charged,  the  leaves  will 
diverge  still  more  under  the  induction  of 
the  glass;  if  negatively,  they  will  collapse  by 
the  negative  being  attracted  to  the  positive 
of  the  glass  i'od._ 

Electroscopic  (e-lek'tro-skop"ik),  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  electroscope;  performed  by 
means  of  the  electroscope. 

Several  simple  electroscopic  methods  have  already 
been  indicated.  Titriier. 

Electro-silver  (e-lek'tro-sil-ver),  v.t.  To 
deposit  a  coating  of  silver  on,  as  copper  or 
other  metal,  liy  means  of  voltaic  electricity; 
to  electro-plate. 

Electro-statics  (e-lek'tro-stat-iks),  n.  [Gr. 
elclctroa,  amber  (electricity),  and  he  statike 
(ephtenie),  the  science  which  treats  of  bodies 
at  rest.]  The  science  wliicli  treats  of  the 
phenomena  occasioned  by  electricity  at  rest, 
and  of  tlie  production  and  discharge  of  sta- 
tionary charges  of  electricity. 

Electro  -  telegraphic  ( e  -  lek '  tro  -  te  -  le  - 
graf'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  electric  tele- 
graph.   See  TELEGRAPH. 

Electro  -  thermancy  ( e  -  lek '  tro  -  ther"  - 
man-si),  n.  [Gr.  elektron,  amber  (elec- 
tricity), and  thcnnC',  heat.]  That  branch 
of  electrical  science  which  investigates  the 
effects  produced  by  the  electric  current 
upon  the  temperature  of  a  conductor,  or 
part  of  a  circuit  composed  of  two  different 
metals. 

Electro-tint  (e-lek'trS-tint),  n.  An  art  by 
which  drawings  are  traced  by  the  action  of 
electricity  on  a  copper  plate.  The  surface 
of  the  plate  is  sunk,  and  tlie  drawings  are 
produced  in  a  fine  tint  in  relief  for  use  in 
the  common  printing  press. 

Electro-tonic(e-lek'tro-ton-ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  electrical  tension:  said  of  the  pe- 
culiar latent  state  of  an  induced  conductor 
during  the  continued  action  of  the  electric 
current  upon  it. 

Electrotype  (e-lek'tro-tip),  n.  [Gr.  elektron, 
amber  (electricity),  and  typos,  figure,  image, 
form.]  1.  The  act  of  producing  copies  of 
medals,  wood-cuts,  types,  &c.,  by  means  of 
the  electric  deposition  of  copper  upon  a 
mould  taken  from  the  original. — 2.  A  copy 
thus  produced- 

Electrotype  (e-lek'tro-tip),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
electrotyped;  ppr.  clectrutijping.  To  stereo- 
type or  take  copies  of  by  electrotype. 

Electrotypic  (e-lek'tro-tip"ik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  effected  by  means  of,  electrotype. 

Electrotypist  ( e-lek'tro-tip-ist ),  n.  One 
who  practises  electrotypy. 

Electrotypy  (e-lek'tro-tip-i),  11.  The  process 
of  electi'otyiie. 

Electro-vital  (e-lek'tro-vi-tal),  a.  Derived 
from  or  dependent  upon  vital  processes:  said 
of  two  electric  currents,  supposed  by  some 
physiologists  to  mo\e  in  the  nerves  of  ani- 
nials,  the  one  external  and  cutaneous,  mov- 
ing from  the  extremities  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis;  the  other  internal,  going  from 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis  to  the  internal  or- 
gans situated  beneath  the  skin. 

flectrum  (e-lek'trum),  n.     [L.,  amber.] 


1.  Amber. — 2.  In  mineral,  an  argentiferous 
gold  ore  or  native  alloy,  of  a  pale  brass  yel- 
low colour.— 3.  An  alloy  of  gold  used  by  the 
ancients,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  gold 
with  a  fifth  part  of  silver.   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Electuary  (e-lek'tvi-a-ri),  n.  [L.L.  electu- 
arium;  L.  ecliyma,  a  medicine  that  melts 
in  the  mouth,  an  electuary;  Gr.  ekleigma — 
ek,  out  or  up,  and  leicho,  to  lick.]  In  piliar. 
a  medicine  composed  of  powders  or  other 
ingredients,  incorporated  with  some  con- 
serve, honey,  or  syi'up. 

Eleemosynarily  (el-e-mos'i-na-ri-li),  adv. 
In  an  eleemosynary  manner ;  by  way  of 
charity;  charitably. 

Eleemosynary  (el-e-mos'i-na-ri),  a.  [Gr. 

I'lcfiniixiiiK',  alms,  from  eleeo,  to  pity,  eleos, 
compassion.  See  Aljis.]  1.  Given  in  char- 
ity or  alms;  appropriated  to  charity ;  founded 
by  charity;  as,  eleemosynary  rents  or  taxes; 
an  eleemosynary  college  or  hospital. — 2.  Re- 
lating to  charitable  donations;  intended  for 
the  distribution  of  alms,  or  for  the  use  and 
management  of  donations,  whether  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  poor  or  for  the  support 
and  promotion  of  learning. 

The  eleemosynary  sort  (of  corporations)  are  such 
as  are  constituted  for  the  perpetual  distribution  of 
the  free  alms,  or  bounty,  of  the  founder  of  thtiu  to 
such  persons  as  he  has  directed.  Blackstone. 

3.  Supported  by  charity;  as,  the  eleemosyn- 
ary poor. 

Eleemosynary  (el-e-mos'i-na-ri),  n.  One 
who  subsists  on  charity;  one  who  lives  by 
receiving  alms.  '  Living  as  an  eleemosyn- 
ary.' South. 

Elegance  (el'e-gans),  n.  [Fr.  H4gance;  L. 
eiegantia,  from  elegans,  for  eligens,  from 
eligo—e,  ex,  out,  and  lego,  to  pick,  to  choose.  ] 
1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  elegant ; 
beauty  resulting  from  perfect  propriety,  or 
from  the  absence  of  anything  calculated  to 
produce  a  disagreeable  sensation;  refine- 
ment ;  said  of  manners,  language,  style, 
form,  architecture,  and  the  like;  as,  elegance 
of  dress.  'Purity  and  elegance  of  stj'le. ' 
Addison.  —  2.  That  which  pleases  by  its 
nicety,  symmetry,  purity,  or  beauty. 

Elegancy  (el'e-gan-si),  n.  Elegance  (which 
see). 

The  beautiful  wildness  of  nature,  without  the  nicer 
elegancies  of  art.  Spectator. 

Elegant  (el'e-gant),  a.  [Fr.  iUgant,  from  L. 
elegans.  See  Elegance.]  1.  Polished;  po- 
lite ;  refined ;  graceful ;  pleasing  to  good 
taste;  as,  elegant  manners.  '  Polite  with 
candour,  elegant  with  ease.'  Pope. — 2.  Po- 
lished ;  graceful ;  rich  in  expressions  ;  cor- 
rect in  arrangement;  as,  an  elegant  style 
or  composition. 

Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar 
but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious, 
must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of 
Addison.  Johnsoi. 

3.  Giving  expression  to  thought  with  pio- 
priety  and  grace;  as,  an  elegant  speaker. — 

4.  Pleasing  to  the  eye  by  grace  of  form  or 
delicacy  of  colour;  characterized  by  exqui- 
siteness  of  design  or  fine  taste;  free  from 
coarseness,  blemish,  or  other  defect;  as,  an 
elegant  figure;  an  elegant  vase;  an  elegant 
structure.  — 5.  Pleasing  to  the  mind  as  ex- 
hibiting fine  perception  of  what  is  required; 
calculated  to  effect  its  purpose  with  exceed- 
ing accuracy,  delicacy,  and  neatness ;  ex- 
quisitely ingenious  or  appropriate;  as,  an 
elegant  modification  of  a  philosophical  in- 
strument ;  an  elegant  algebraical  foi'mula 
or  mathematical  demonstration;  an  elegant 
chess  problem.  — 6.  Nice;  sensible  to  beauty 
or  propriety;  discriminating  beauty  from 
deformity  or  imperfection;  as,  an  elegant 
taste. 

Eve,  now  I  see  thou  art  exact  of  taste. 

And  elegant,  of  sapience  no  small  part.  Jt/ilton. 

1.  Excellent.  [  In  this  sense  colloq.  ] — 
Elegant,  Graceful.  Elegant  implies  that 
that  to  which  it  is  applied  has  been  sub- 
jected to  training  and  cultivation  or  is  the 
result  of  acquired  skill  or  art ;  graceful 
more  often  implies  a  natural  gift.  A  rustic 
uneducated  girl  may  be  graceful,  but  she 
could  not  be  called  elegant.  We  say  elegant 
manners,  elegant  composition,  elegant  fur- 
niture; but  a  graceful  tree,  a  graceful  fawn, 
graceful  oratory. — Syn.  Beautiful,  polished, 
graceful,  refined,  handsome. 

Elegantiee  (el-e-gan'shi-e),  7j.  p;.  [L.]  Things 
elegant,  pretty,  or  ornamental. 

Elegantly  (ere-gant-li),  adv.  In  a  manner 
to  please;  with  elegance;  with  beauty;  with 
pleasing  propriety;  as,  a  composition  ele- 
gantly written;  a  house  elegantly  built;  a 
lady  elegantly  dressed. 


Elegiac  (el-e'ji-ak  or  el-e-ji'ak),  a.  [L.L.  ele- 
giacus.  See  Elegy.]  1.  IJelonging  to  elegy; 
plaintive;  expressing  sorrow  or  lamentation; 
as,  elegiac  strains.  '  Let  elegiac  lay  the  love 
refute.'  Gay.  — 2.  Used  in  elegies.  'Elegiac 
verse.'  Holland. 

Elegiac  (el-e'ji-ak  or  el-e-ji'ak),  n.  A  style 
of  verse  commonly  used  by  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  in  writing  elegies,  and 
composed  of  couplets  consisting  of  alternate 
hexameter  and  pentameter  lines.  In  very 
early  ages  the  terra  was  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  any  kind  of  verse  written  in  dis- 
tich s. 

Elegiacal  (el-e-ji'ak-al),  a.  Same  as  Elegiac. 

Elegiambic  (e]-e'ji-am"bik),  a.  [Gr.  elegeion, 
tlie  metre  of  the  elegy,  consisting  of  a  hex- 
ameter and  a  pentameter,  and  iamhos.  an 
iambic  verse.]  A  term  applied  to  a  soi-t  of 
verse  used  by  Horace. 

Elegiast  (el-e'ji-ast),  n.    An  elegist. 

The  great  fault  of  these  elegiasts  is,  that  they  are 
in  despair  for  griefs  that  give  the  sensible  part  of 
mankind  very  little  pain.  Goldsmitli. 

Elegiographer  (el-e'ji-og"ra-fer),  n.  [Gr. 
elegeion,  the  metre  of  the  elegy,  and  grapho, 
to  write.]  A  writerof  elegies.  'Elegiographer, 
one  who  writes  mournful  songs.'  Cockeram. 
[Rare.] 

Elegist  (el'e-jist),  ii.    A  writer  of  elegies. 
Elegit  (e-le'jit),  n.    [L. ,  the  third  pers.  sing, 
pert.    ind.    of   eligo,   elegi,    to   choose.  ] 

1.  In  laio,  a  judicial  writ  of  execution, 
issuing  from  the  court  where  the  record  or 
othei'  proceeding  upon  which  it  is  grounded 
is,  and  addressed  to  the  sheriff,  who,  by 
virtue  of  it,  gives  to  the  judgment-creditor 
the  debtor's  lands,  his  customary  and  copy- 
hold lands,  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  also  lands  over  whicli  the 
debtor  has  any  disposing  power,  wliich  he 
may,  without  the  assent  of  any  other  per- 
son, exercise  for  his  own  benefit,  &c. ,  to  be 
occupied  and  enjoyed  until  the  money  due 
on  the  judgment  is  fully  paid.  The  act 
5  and  6  Vict,  xcviii.  abolished  poundage  on 
this  writ.— 2.  The  title  to  estate  by  elegit. 

Elegy  (el'e-ji),  n.  [L.  elegia;  Gr.  elegein, 
from  elegos,  a  lament,  said  to  be  derived 
from  e!  e!  legein,  to  cry  woe!  woe!]  1.  A 
mournful  or  plaintive  poem,  or  a  funeral 
song;  a  poem  or  a  song  expressive  of  sorrow 
and  lamentation;  a  dirge.— 2.  Any  serious 
poem,  where  a  tone  of  melancholy  pervades 
the  sentiments,  whether  grief  is  actually 
expressed  or  not;  as.  Gray's  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard. 

Elegy  is  the  form  of  poetry  natural  to  the  reflective 
mind.  It  may  treat  of  any  subject,  but  it  must  treat 
of  no  subject  for  itself,  but  always  and  exclusively 
with  reference  to  the  poet  himself.  Coleridge. 

3.  In  class,  ■poetry,  any  poem  written  in  ele- 
giac verse. 

Element  (el'e-ment),  n.  [L.  elementum,  an 
element,  a  first  principle ;  same  root  as 
alijnent.]  1.  One  of  the  simplest  constitu- 
ent principles,  or  parts,  of  which  anything 
consists,  or  upon  which  its  constitution  is 
based;  a  funclamental  or  ultimate  part  or 
principle,  by  the  combination  or  aggregation 
of  whicl;  anything  is  composed;  an  ingre- 
dient; as,  the  elements  of  earth,  water,  of 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  of  a  complex 
mental  operation,  of  sound,  &c.;  quartz, 
mica,  and  felspar  are  the  elements  of  gran- 
ite; cells  are  the  elements  of  living  bodies. 

The  Stoic  definition  of  an  ele}>te)it  is,  "that  out  of 
which,  as  their  first  principle,  things  geneiated  are 
made,  and  into  which,  as  their  last  remains,  they  are 
resolved.'  Fleming. 

Certain  minute  constituents  which,  for  the  present, 
are  the  ultimate  structural  elements  of  the  body. 

//ii.rley. 

There  are  three  fundamental  notions  Existing  in 
the  human  mind,  as  the  pnmnry  elemejtts  of  thought: 
ist,  that  of  finite  self;  2dly.  that  of  finite  nature:  3dly, 
that  of  the  absolute,  the  unconditioned,  the  infinite. 

5".  V.  Morell. 

2.  In  chem.  one  of  the  sixty-four  simple  sub- 
stances which  hitherto  have  resisted  reso- 
lution by  chemical  analysis;  one  of  the  ulti- 
mate, indecomposable  constituents  of  any 
kind  of  matter.  See  Elementary. — 3.  pi 
The  first  or  simplest  rules  or  principles  of 
an  art  or  science;  rudiments;  as,  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry,  grammar,  &c. 

Thus,  if  a  university  is  charged  with  cultivating 
only  the  mere  elements  of  uiatliematics,  and  in  reply 
a  list  of  the  books  studied  there  is  produced,  should 
even  any  one  of  these  books  be  not  elementary,  the 
charge  is  in  fairness  refuted.  IVhalely. 

4.  In  the  scholastic  philosophy,  one  of  the 
four  constituents  of  the  material  world — 
fire,  air,  earth,  water,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  ultimate  indecunipusalde  principles. 
This  sense  survives  in  poijular  usage;  whence 


ch,  c/iain;     ch.  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  (/o;     j,  job; 


n,  Fr.  tO)i;     ng,  si?!^;     TH,  then;  th,  thin; 


w.  icig,    wh,  joAig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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we  say  that  water  is  the  element  of  fishes, 
the  air  of  birds,  &c.  Hence— 5.  The  state  or 
splieve  natural  to  anything  or  suited  to  its 
existence;  as,  faction  is  the  element  of  a 
demagogue. 

Our  torments  also  may,  in  length  of  time. 
Become  our  cUmcnts.  Miltojl. 

6.  t  The  air;  the  atmosphere;  the  sky. 

I  took  it  for  a  faery  vision 

Of  some  gay  creature  of  the  eUinent.  MiUon. 

7.  A  datum  or  value  necessary  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  making  a  calculation 
or  coming  to  a  conclusion;  as,  health,  char- 
acter, and  qualifications  are  elements  neces- 
sary to  be  considered  in  judging  of  a  person's 
fitness  for  a  situation;  character  of  strata, 
length  of  tunnelling,  depths  of  cuttings,  &c., 
in  making  an  estimate  for  a  railway  con- 
tract.—8.  pi.  The  bread  and  wine  used  in 
the  eucliarist. 

Ma/eria  prima,  or  matter  without  form— /;i//<<~was 
an  elejjtenl  ready  to  receive  form.  This  seems  to  be 
the  use  of  the  word  as  retained  in  the  communion 
service.  Bread  and  wine  are  eltme}its  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  form  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
'  Like  the  elements  of  the  material  world,  the  bases 
of  the  sacred  natures  into  which  they  were  trans- 
formed.' Flemittg. 

—Elements  of  an  orhit,  in  astron.  the  quan- 
tities whose  determination  defines  the  path 
of  a  planet  or  other  celestial  body,  and  en- 
ables us  to  compute  the  place  of  such  body 
at  any  past  or  future  epoch. 

Element  (el'e-ment),  i). «.  l.t  To  compound 
of  elements  or  first  principles.  'Elemented 
bodies.'  Boyle. — 2.  To  constitute;  to  be  an 
element  in;  to  make  as  a  first  principle. 
'Tliose  things  which  elemented  it.'  Donne. 

Elemental  (el-e-ment'al),  ft.  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  produced  by  elements  or  primary  in- 
gredients, or  to  the  supposed  four  elements 
of  the  material  world.  '  Elemental  ?,tv\te.' 
Pope.  'Winds,  rain,  and  storms,  and  ele- 
mentalv/3.x.'  Dryden. — 2.  Arising  from  first 
principles;  natural.  'Elemental  repug- 
nancy.' Sir  T.  Browne.— Z.  Relating  to  ele- 
ments or  first  principles;  simple ;  elementary. 
'  i?it'/)ic»ifaZ  knowledge.'  Burke.  [Rare  or 
obsolete.] 

Elementality  (ere-ment-al"i-ti),  n.  1.  State 
of  being  elemental  or  elementary. — 2.  Com- 
liiiiation  of  principles  or  ingredients.  [In 
Ixitli  uses  rare  or  obsolete.] 

Elementally  (el-e-ment'al-li),  adv.  In  an 
elemental  manner;  according  to  elements; 
literally;  as  the  words,  'Take,  eat;  this  is 
my  lioiiy,'  elementally  understood. 

Elementart  (el'e-ment-ar),  a.  Elementary. 
Skeltun. 

Elementarity,Elementariness(el'e-ment- 

a"ri-ti,  el-e-ment'a-ri-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  elementary;  the  simplicity  of  nature; 
uiicumpnunded  state. 

Elementary  (el-e-ment'a-ri),  a,  \.  Primary; 
simple;  uticompounded;  uncombined;  hav- 
ing only  one  principle  or  constituent  part ; 
as,  an  elementary  substance.  — 2.  Initial ; 
rudimental ;  containing,  teaching,  or  dis- 
cussing first  principles,  rules,  or  rudiments; 
as,  an  elementary  treatise  or  disquisition; 
elementary  education ;  elementary  schools. 
3.  Treating  of  elements;  collecting,  digest- 
ing, or  explaining  principles;  as,  anelement- 
ary  writer. — Elementary  analysis,  in  chem. 
the  estimation  of  the  amounts  of  the  ele- 
ments which  togetlier  form  a  compound 
body. — Elementary  substances,  substances 
wliicli  have  hitherto  resisted  analysis  by 
any  known  chemical  means.  Chemists 
enumerate  sixty-four  simple  or  element- 
ary substances.  The  elements  are  usually 
divided  into  two  groups,  viz.  non-metal- 
lic hollies  and  tlie  metals.  The  non-me- 
tallic bodies,  generally  known  as  metal- 
loids, are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  car- 
bon, chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine, 
sulphur,  selenium,  phosphorus,  boron,  and 
silicon.  Arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth 
are  also  sometimes  classed  among  the  non- 
metals.  (See  Metalloid.  )  Berzelius  classi- 
fied these  into  metalloids,  halogens,  and 
gazolytes.  The  metalloids  comprised  sul- 
pliur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  boron,  resem- 
bliiiu'  the  metals  in  some  respects, but  differ- 
im;  w  idcly  in  others;  tlie  halogens,  chlorine, 
iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  characterized  by 
entering  into  peculiar  and  distinct  saline 
combinations ;  and  the  gazolytes,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  then  known  only  in 
the  gaseous  form,  having  never  been  solidi- 
fied or  liquefied.  In  this  sub-classification 
two  non-metallic  bodies— selenimn  and  sili- 
con—do not  appear.  All  the  remaining 
flfty-one  bodies  are  generally  regarded  as 
metals.  (See  Metal.)  The  elements  which 


constitute  the  great  mass  of  tlie  earth's  crust 
are  compai-atively  few,  viz.  aluminium, 
calcium,  carbon,  chlorine,  hydrogen,  mag- 
nesium, oxygen,  potassium,  silicon,  sodium, 
sulphur.  JIaiiy  of  the  recently-discovered 
elements,  as  tellurium,  ruthenium,  thallium, 
caesium,  rnbidiuui,  indium,  &c.,  occur  in 
very  minute  c|uantities,  the  discovery  of  the 
four  last  mentioned  being  due  to  spectrum 
analysis. 

Elementatlon  (el'e-ment-a"shon),  n.  In- 
struction in  elements  or  first  principles. 
Coleridge. _  [Rare.] 

Elemi  (el'e-mi),  n.  The  resinous  exudation 
from  various  trees.  Eastern  or  JIanilla 
elemi  is  obtained  from  Canarium commune, 
American  or  Brazilian  from  Idea  Icieariha, 
and  Mexican  from  Elaphrium  elemi ferum. 
It  is  a  stimulant  resin  obtained  from  inci- 
sions in  tlie  bai'k,  and  is  used  in  plasters 
and  ointments  and  the  manufacture  of  var- 
nisli. 

Elemine,  Elemin  (el'e-min),  n.  (CioH,6.) 
The  transparent  and  colourless  oil  distilled 
from  elemi  resin,  of  the  same  composition 
with  camphene. 

Blench  (e-lengk'),  n.  [L.  elenelnis;  Gr.  elen- 
chos,  from  eleneho,  to  argue,  to  refute.]  1.  In 
logit,  (a)  a  syllogism  by  wliich  an  opponent 
is  made  to  contradict  himself.  (6)  A  vicious 
or  fallacious  argument,  which  is  apt  to  de- 
ceive under  tlie  appearance  of  truth;  a 
sophism.  [Rare.] 

The  first  delusion  Satan  put  upon  Eve,  and  his 
whole  tentation  might  be  the  same  ^/^'/r/t  continued, 
as  when  he  said,  Ye  shall  not  die;  that  was,  in  his 
equivocation,  you  shall  not  incur  present  death. 

Sii-  T.  BroTVJtf. 

2.  In  antiq.  a  kind  of  ear-ring  set  with 

pearls, 

Elenchic,  Elenchical  (e-leng'ik,  e-lengk'ik- 

al),  a.    Pertaining  to  an  clench. 
Elenchically  t  (e-lengk'ik-al-li),  adv.  By 

means  of  an  elench. 
ElencMzet  (e-lengk'iz),  v.i.    To  dispute. 

Hear  him  problematize. — Bless  us.  what's  that? — 
Or  syllogize,  clejichize.  B.  yonson. 

Elenclitic,t  Elenchtical  t  (e-Iengk'tik,  e- 
lengk'tik-al),  a.  Servhig  to  contradict  or 
refute.  Willcins. 

Elenchus  (e-lengk'us),  n.    Same  as  Elench. 
Elenctic  (e-lengk'tik),  a.    Same  as  Elench- 
tie. 

Elenge.t  Elyng.t  a.  [Comp.  A.  Sax.  ellend, 
wretclied;  G.  elend,  misery.]  Strange;  dull; 
cheerless;  solitary.  'Poverte  .  .  .  although 
it  seme  elcnr/e.'  Chaucer. 

Elengenesse,t  n.    Care;  trouble.  Chaucer. 

Eleocharis(el-e-ok'a-ris),  n.  [Gr.helos,  heleos, 
marsliy  ground,  and  charis,  delight,  chaird, 
to  delight  in.]  A  genus  of  erect  tufted 
herbs,  nat.  order  Cyperaceie,  containing 
about  fifty  species  scattered  over  the  world, 
of  which  six  are  found  in  Britain.  The 
stems  are  slender  and  sheathed  at  the  base; 
the  spikelets  are  solitai'y  and  terminal,  and 
surrounded  by  many  imbricate  bracts.  Tlie 
species  grow  in  ditches,  rivulets,  and  marshy 
ground,  and  at  the  edges  of  pools  and  lakes. 

Eleot  (e-le'ot),  n,  A  kind  of  apple.  Morti- 
mer. 

Elephant  (el'e-fant),  n.  [L.  elephas,  elephan- 
tis;  Gr.  elephas,  elephantos,  an  elephant;  pro- 
bably from  Heb.  eleph,  an  ox.  Comp.  hos  Lu- 
cas, Lucanian  ox,  the  old  Latin  name  of  the 
elephant  ]  1.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus 
constituting  a  sub-family  of  five-toed  pro- 


Head  of  Indian  Elephant  {Elephas  indiais). 

boscidiaii  mammals,  comprehending  two 
species,  viz.  Elephas  {Elasmodon)  indicus 
and  Elephas  (Loxodon)  africanus,  the  for- 
mer inhabiting  India,  and  characterized  by 
a  concave  high  forehead,  small  ears,  and 
comparatively  small  tusks,  the  latter  Africa, 
having  a  convex  forehead,  great  flapping 


ears,  and  large  tusks.  The  tusks  occur  in 
both  sexes,  curving  upward  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  upper  jaw.  Elephants  are  among 
the  largest  quadrupeds  at  present  existing. 
The  nose  is  prolonged  into  a  cylindrical 
trunk  or  proboscis,  at  tlie  extremity  of  which 


Head  of  African  Elephant  {Elephas  a/ricanus). 

the  nostrils  open.  The  trunk  is  extremely 
flexilile  and  highly  sensitive,  and  terminates 
in  a  finger-like  prehensile  lobe.  The  tusks 
are  of  great  value  from  tlie  ivory  of  which 
they  consist,  furnishing  an  important  article 
of  commerce  in  Africa  especially,  and  caus- 
ing the  destruction  of  great  nuiiiliers  of 
these  animals.  Ten  species  of  fossil  ele- 
phants have  been  described,  of  which  the 
best  known  are  the  mastodon  and  the  mam- 
moth.—2.  Ivory;  the  tusk  of  tlie  elephant. 
Dryden. 

Elephant-apple  (el'efant-ap-pl),  11.  An 
East  Indian  tree,  the  Feronia  elephantum, 
producing  a  fruit  not  unlike  an  orange,  and 
belonging  to  tlie  same  nat.  order,  Auranti- 

ace;e. 

Elephant-beetle  (el'e-fant-be-tl),  n.  The 
goliatli-beetle  (which  see). 

Elephanter  (el'e-fant-er),  n.  A  heavy  perio- 
dical rain  at  Bombay. 

Elephant-fish  (el'e-fant-fish),  n.  Tlie  Cal- 
lorliynclius  antarctiea,  a  fish  belonging  to 
tlie  order  Elasmobranchii,  and  so  named 
from  the  proboscis-like  process  on  its  nose. 
Though  inferior  in  quality  of  flesh  to  many 
other  fish,  it  is  yet  palatable  food. 

Elephantiac  (el-e-fan'ti-ak),  a.  Aflfected 
with  elephantiasis. 

Elephantiasis  (ere-fant-I"a-sis),  n.  [L.  and 
Gr. ,  from  elephas,  elephant.]  In  med.  a  term 
applied  to  several  varieties  of  skin  disease 
in  which  the  limbs,  from  their  enlargement 
and  the  changed  condition  of  the  skin,  have 
a  slight  resemblance  to  those  of  tlie  ele- 
phant. 

Elephantidse  (el-e-fant'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  animals  included  among  the  Pachyder- 
mata  of  Cuvier,  but  now  raised  by  some 
into  a  distinct  order  of  mammals,  that  of 
the  Proboscidea.  The  family  consists  of 
large  clumsy  animals,  with  a  thick  hard  skin 
covered  by  scanty  rigid  hair.  The  nose  is 
prolonged  into  a  proboscis,  and  the  nasal 
liones  enlarged  to  support  tlie  muscles  of 
the  trunk.  The  incisor  teeth  are  enlarged 
into  tusks,  and  the  grinders  are  transversely 
ridged,  the  ridges  representing  the  upper 
edges  of  the  vertical  plates  of  which  the 
teeth  are  made  up.  This  family  comprises 
the  elephants  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  mam- 
moth {Elephas  primigenius),  the  mastodon, 
and  perhaps  the  dinotherium. 

Elephantine  (el-e-fant'in),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  the  elephant;  resembling  an  elephant; 
hence,  huge ;  immense ;  as,  he  was  of  ele- 
phantine proportions.  — 2.  In  antiq.  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  certain  books  in  which 
the  Romans  registered  the  transactions  of 
the  senate,  magistrates,  emperors,  and 
generals:  so  called,  perhaps,  as  being  made 
of  ivory. — Elephantine  epoch,  in  geol.  the 
period  during  which  there  was  a  prepon- 
derance of  large  pacliyderniata. 

Elephant-leg  (el'e-fant-leg),  n.  The  popu- 
lar name  for  elephantiasis. 

Elephantoid,  Elephantoidal  (el  e-fant'- 
oid,  el-e-fant-oid'al),  a.  Having  the  form 
of  an  elephant. 

Elephan'topus  (el-e-fant'o-pus),  n.  [Gr. 
elephas,  elephantos,  an  elephant,  and  pous, 
a  foot— from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  thick- 
ened stem.  ]  Elephant's-foot,  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Composite.  The  species 
are  hairy  weeds  with  small  white  or  purple 
flowers.  They  are  all  natives  of  tropical 
America,  but  X  .sea b^i-hasbecome  a  common 
weed  throughout  the  tropics.  The  natives  on 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fjill;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abane;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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the  ^Malabar  coast  use  a  decoction  of  the 
leaves  and  root  in  cases  of  dysuria. 
Elephant-paper  (el'e-fant-pil-per),  n.  A 
writing-,  printing',  and  drawing  paper,  of  the 
size  of  2S  inches  by  23. 

Elephant's-ear  (el'e-fants-er),  n.  The  com- 
mon name  for  tlie  species  of  Begonia,  from 
the  form  of  tlieir  leaves. 

Elephant's-foot  (el'e-fants-fnt),  n.  1.  The 
popular  name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus 
Elephantopus,  of  which  word  it  is  a  transla- 
tion. See  Elephantopus.— 2.  Testudinaria 
elephantipcs,  a  plant  of  the  nat.  order  Dios- 
coreacefe,  distinguished  by  the  form  of  its 
root-stock,  which  forms  a  nearly  hemisphe- 
rical mass  above  the  ground,  and  is  covered 
with  a  thick  corky  bark.  It  has  a  slender 
climbing  stem.  The  root  was  used  by  tlie 
Hottentots  for  food,  whence  it  receives  tlie 
name  of  Hottentots'  bread. 

Elephant's-tusks  (el'e-fauts-tusks),  n.  pi. 
A  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Dentalidaj  or  tooth-shells. 
They  have  their  name  from  the  shells  very 
much  resembling  the  tusks  of  elephants. 
They  are  perforated  througliout,  and  the 
animal  is  attached  near  the  small  end  of  the 
shell.  In  some  parts  of  Africa  these  shells 
are  used  as  coins  and  strung  together  in 
chains,  each  chain  containing  a  certain 
number. 

Elephas  (el'e-fas),  n.  The  elephant,  a  genus 
of  prolioscidian  mammals.  See  Elephant. 

Eleusine  (el-ti-si'ne),  n.  A  genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Chlorideae,  several  of 
which  are  cultivated  as  grains.  In  the  East 
an  Indian  species,  E.  coracana  (known  also 
as  Natchnee,  Nagla  liagee,  Mand,  and 
Murwa),  is  cultivated  as  a  corn,  from  which 
the  Tibetans  make  a  weak  beer.  JS.  stricta 
is  also  a  productive  grain,  and  the  Abyssi- 
nian grain  Tocusso  is  the  product  of  another 
species,  E.  Tomsso.  The  species  are  natives 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe. 

Eleusinian.  (e-lii-si'ni-an),  a.  Relating  to 
Eleusis  in  Greece;  as,  Eleusinian  mysteries 
or  festivals,  the  festivals  and  mysteries  of 
Demeter  (Ceres),  celebrated  there. 

Eleutheria,  Eleutlieria-bark  (e-lu-the'- 
ri-a,  e-lu-the'ri-a-bark),  n.  C'ascarilla-bark, 
the  product  of  Ci  uton  Eleutheria,  so  named 
because  it  is  gathered  chiefly  in  the  island 
of  Eleuthera,  one  of  the  Bahamas.  See 
Cascarilla. 

Eleutheropetalous  (e-lu'the-ro-pet'al-us), 
a.  [Gr.  eleutheros,  free,  and  petalon,  a  leaf] 
In  hot.  having  the  leaves  of  the  perianth- 
whorl  not  coherent  ljut  tree.  Sachs. 

Eleutherophyllous  (e-lu'the-ro-fll'lus),  a. 
[Gr.  eleutheros,  free,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.] 
In  hot.  having  only  one  perianth-whorl  and 
the  leaves  free.  Sachs. 

Eleutheropomi  (e'lu-ther-o-p6"mr),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  eleutheros,  free,  and  poma,  a  lid,  a 
cover.]  A  sub-order  of  chondropterygian 
fishes,  in  which  the  gills  are  free.  The 
sturgeons  and  chimajras  belong  to  this 
order. 

Eleutherosepalous  (e-lu'the-ro-sep'a-lus), 
a.  [Gr.  eleutheros,  free,  and  E.  sepal.]  In  hot. 
same  as  Eleutheropetalous. 

Elevate  (el'e-vat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  elevated; 
ppr.  elevating.  [L.  elew,  elevatum,  to  lift 
up— e,  out,  up,  and  leva,  to  raise,  from  levis, 
light  in  weight.]  1.  To  raise;  in  a  literal 
and  general  sense,  to  raise  from  a  low  or 
deep  place  to  a  higher. 

In  every  endeavour  to  elevate  ourselves  above  rea- 
son, we  are  seeking  to  elevate  ourselves  above  the 
atmosphere,  with  wings  wliich  cannot  soar,  but  by 
beating  the  air.  Jaynes  Martinean. 

2.  To  exalt;  to  raise  to  a  higher  state  or 
station;  as,  to  elevate  a  man  to  an  office. 

Honours  that  tended  to  elevate  a  body  of  people 
into  a  distinct  species  from  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Sheitstone. 

3.  To  improve,  refine,  or  dignify;  to  raise 
from  or  above  low  conceptions ;  to  raise 
from  a  low  or  common  state  as  by  training 
or  education ;  to  exalt ;  as,  to  elevate  the 
character. 

Now  rising  fortune  elevates  his  mind.  Savage. 

A  gfrandeur,  a  simplicity,  a  breadth  of  manner,  an 
imaginatio.-  at  once  elez'ated  and  restrained  by  the 
subject,  reign  through  Milton's  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

Hallayii. 

4.  To  excite;  to  cheer;  to  animate;  as,  to 
elevate  the  spirits.— 5. To  intoxicate  slightly; 
to  render  somewhat  tipsy.  [CoUoq.]— 6.  To 
raise  from  any  tone  to  one  more  acute ;  to 
augment  or  swell;  to  make  louder:  said  of 
sound;  as,  to  elevate  the  voice. — 7.  t  To  take 
from;  to  detract;  to  lessen  by  detraction. 

The  Arabian  physicians,  .  .  .  not  being  able  to 
deny  it  to  be  true  of  the  holy  Jesus,  endeavour  to 


elevate  and  lessen  the  thing  by  saying  it  is  not  wholly 
beyond  the  force  of  nature  that  a  virgin  should  con- 
ceive, yer.  Taylor. 

Syn.  To  raise,  exalt,  erect,  lift  up,  uplift, 
elate,  cheer,  excite,  animate. 
Ele'vatet  (el'e-vat),  a.    [L.  elevatus.  See 
the  verb.]   Elevated;  raised  aloft. 

On  each  side  an  imperial  city  stood, 
With  tow'rs  and  temples  proudly  elevate 
On  seven  small  hills.  Milton. 

Elevated  (el'e-vat-ed),  a.  1.  Raised;  exalted; 
dignified;  as,  he  occupies  an  elevated  posi- 
tion.—2.  Elated;  excited;  stimulated,  as  by 
drink;  slightly  drunk;  as,  he  got  somewhat 
elevated.  [CoUorj.]— 3.  Raised  above  the 
natural  pitch;  somewhat  loud;  as,  he  spoke 
in  an  elevated  tone.  —  4.  In  her.  expanded 
and  upright:  said  of  the  wings  of  a  bird. 

Elevatedness  (el'e-vat-ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  elevated. 

I  had  neither  wife  nor  children,  in  whom  mutually 
to  reflect  and  see  reflected  the  elevatedness  and 
generosity  of  my  station.  Godwin. 

Elevating  (el'e-vat-ing),  a.  Raising  up ; 
exalting ;  elating.  —  Elevating  causes,  in 
geol.  those  causes  which  operate  in  bringing 
about  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  and  in 
gradually  elevating  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust. 

Elevation  (el-e-va'shon),n.  [L.  elevatto,  from 
elevo,  elevatum.  See  Elevate.]  1.  The  act 
of  raising  or  conveying  from  a  lower  place 
or  degi'ee  to  a  higher :  said  of  material 
things,  persons,  the  mind,  character  or 
manners,  the  voice,  literary  style,  and  the 
like;  as,  the  elevation  of  a  man  to  a  throne; 
elevation  of  mind,  of  thoughts,  of  ideas; 
elevation  of  voice. — 2.  The  state  of  being 
raised  or  elevated ;  exaltation :  applied  in 
the  same  way  as  sense  1. 

Angels,  in  their  several  degrees  oi  elevation  above 
us,  may  be  endowed  with  more  comprehensive  facul- 
ties. Locke. 

His  style  was  an  elegant  perspicuity,  rich  of  phrase, 
but  seldom  any  boltl  metaphors ;  and  so  far  from 
tumid,  that  it  rather  wanted  a  little  elevation. 

Sir  H.  ll'otton. 

3.  That  which  is  raised  or  elevated;  an  ele- 
vated place ;  a  rising  ground ;  height. 

His  (Milton's)  poetry  reminds  us  of  the  miracles  of 
Alpine  scenery.  Nooks  and  dells,  beautiful  as  fairy- 
land, are  embosomed  in  its  most  rugged  and  gigantic 
elevations.  Macaulay. 

4.  In  astron.  altitude ;  the  distance  of  a 
heavenly  body  above  the  horizon,  or  the  arc 
of  a  vertical  circle  intercepted  between 
it  and  the  horizon.— 5.  In  gioi.  the  angle 
which  the  axis  of  the  hollow  cylinder  form- 
ing the  interior  of  a  cannon  or  mortar  makes 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. —6.  In  dialling, 
the  angle  which  tlie  style  makes  with  the 
substyiar  line. — 7.  In  trigonometrical  surv. 
height;  altitude;  height  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth;  angular  Iieight,  or  angle  of  eleva- 
tion. Tlie  angle  of  elevation  of  any  object  is 
tlie  angle  formed  by  two  straight  lines  drawn 
from  the  observer's  eye,  the  one  to  the  top 
of  the  object  and  the  other  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  both  lines  being  in  the  same  verti- 
cal plane.— 8.  In  arch,  a  geometrical  repre- 
sentation of  a  building  in  vertical  section, 
as  opposed  to  grotind-plan. — Elevation  of 
the  host,  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  that  part  of  the 
mass  in  which  the  priest  raises  the  host 
above  his  head  for  the  people  to  adore. — 
Syn.  Raising,  lifting,  exaltation,  eminence, 
height,  altitude,  superiority. 

Ele'Vator  (el'e-vat-er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  raises,  lifts,  or  exalts ;  specifically, 
(a)  in  anat.  a  muscle  which  serves  to  raise 
a  part  of  the  body,  as  the  lip  or  the  eye. 
(&)  An  elevatory  (which  see),  (c)  A  mecha- 
nical contrivance  for  raising  goods  from  a 
lower  story  of  a  building  to  a  higher,  as  a 
series  of  boxes  or  buckets  attached  to  a  belt 
travelling  round  two  drums,  one  above  and 
one  below,  for  hoisting  grain,  meal,  &c.,  in 
a  mill. — 2.  A  building  containing  one  or 
more  mechanical  elevators,  especially  a 
grain-store.    [United  States.] 

Elevatory  (el'e-va-to-ri),  n.  A  surgical  in- 
strument used  in  trepanning,  for  raising  a 
depressed  or  fractured  part  of  the  skull. 

Elevatory  (el'e-va-to-ri),  a.     Tending  to 

,raise,  or  having  power  to  elevate. 

Eleve  (a-lav),  n.  [Fr.]  A  pupil;  one  brought 
up  or  protected  by  another. 

Eleven  (e-lev'n),  a.  [A.  Sax.  endleofan,  end- 
lufoii,  endleof,  from  An,  one,  changed  to  en, 
with  d  inserted  as  a  'helping  letter'  (conip. 
thunder),  and  leofan,  which  means  and  is 
the  same  as  ten,  tig  (as  in  A.  Sax.  twentig, 
twenty),  L.  decim,  Gr.  deka;  so  that  eleven 
contains  the  same  elements  as  L.  iindecim, 
Gr.  (A)  endelca,  Skr.  ekddagan.    The  change 


I  from  d  to  i  is  exemplified  in  L.  lacryma, 
dac)-i/ma,  a  tear.  (See  Tear.)  The  change 
from  a  guttural  to /is  seen  in  laugh,  enough 
(that  is,  liif,  enuf).  A  less  probalile  origin 
of  the  word  is  from  ('oi,  one,  and  Icefaii,  to 
leave,  the  meaning  being  one  left,  i.e.  one 
left  after  ten,  the  umnber  of  the  fingers,  has 
been  counted  off.  See  Twelve.]  Ten  and 
one  added;  as,  eleven  men. 

Eleven  (e-lev'n),  n.  1.  The  sum  of  ten  and 
one. — 2.  A  symbol  representing  eleven  units, 
as  11  or  xi.— 3.  In  cricket,  the  number  of 
players  (eleven)  selected  from  the  members 
of  a  club  to  play  in  a  match. 

Eleventh  (e-lev'nth),  o.  [A.  Sax.  endlyfta, 
endlefta;  G.  elfte.]  1.  Next  in  order  after 
the  tentli;  as,  the  eleventh  chapter.— 2.  Con- 
stituting one  of  eleven  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided;  as,  tlie  eleventh 
part  of  fifty-five  is  five. 

Eleventh  (e-lev'nth),  n.  1.  In  arith.  the  quo- 
tient of  unity  divided  by  eleven;  one  of 
eleven  equal  parts ;  as,  five  elevenths  of 
fifty-five  are  twenty-five. — 2.  In  music,  an 
intei  val  consisting  of  ten;  au  octave  and  a 
fourtli. 

Elf  (elf),  n.  pi.  Elves  (elvz).  [A.  Sax.  celf,  elf. 
Cog.  L.G.  elf,  Dan.  alf,  Icel.  alfr,  O.H.G. 
alp,  an  elf.  Probably  of  same  origin  as  L. 
albus,  white,  and  the  name  Alps.  See  Alp.] 

1.  A  wandering  spirit;  a  fairy;  a  goblin;  an 
imaginary  ijeing  which  our  rude  ancestors 
supposed  to  inhabit  unfrequented  places, 
and  in  various  ways  to  affect  mankind. 

Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite. 
Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier.  Sliak. 
The  elves  also, 
"Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  Of  fire,  befriend  thee.  Herrick, 

2.  A  mischievous  or  wicked  person. 

Spite  of  all  the  criticising  elves, 

Those  who  would  make  us  feel,  must  feel  themselves. 

Chtirchill. 

3.  A  diminutive  person;  a  dwarf;  hence,  a 
pet  name  for  a  child.  — Syn.  Fairy,  sprite, 
goblin,  hobgoblin,  imp,  urchin,  dwarf. 

Elf  (elf),  v.t.  To  entangle,  as  the  hair,  in  so 
intricate  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  disen- 
tangled. 

My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth; 
Blanket  my  loins;  el/-e\\  my  hair  in  knots.  Shak. 

Elf-arrO'W  (elf'a-ro),  n.  The  name  popu- 
larly given  in  the  British  Islands  to  the  flint 
arrow-heads  which  were  in  use  at  an  early 
period  among  the  barbarous  tribes  of  this 
country  and  of  Europe  generally,  as  they 
are  still  in  use  among  the  American  Indians, 
the  Eskimos,  and  the  inhabitants  of  some 
of  the  Pacific  Islands.  They  were  vulgarly 
supposed  to  be  shot  by  fairies. 

Elf-bolt  (elf'bolt),  n.    An  elf-arrow. 

Elf-child  (elf'cliild),  n.  A  child  supposed  to 
have  been  substituted  by  elves  for  one  which 
they  have  stolen. 

Elf-dart  (elf 'dart),  n.    Same  as  Elf -arrow. 
Elfe.t  n.    An  elf.  Chaucer. 
Elfe-ctuene.t  n.    Queen  of  the  elves  or 
fairies.  Chaucer. 

Elf-fire  (elf'fir),  n.  A  common  name  for 
ignis  fatuus.  Called  also  Jack  o'  Lantern, 
Kit  o'  the  Canstick  (Candlestick),  &c. 

Elfin  (elfin),  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
elves.  'Spenser's  eZ^n  dream.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Excalibur  .       .  rich 

With  jewels,  el/in  Urim,  on  the  hilt.  Tennyson. 

Elfin  (elfin),  n.    A  little  elf;  a  little  urchin. 

For  she  (the  schoolmistress)  was  just,  and  friend  to 
virtuous  lore. 
And  pass'd  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed; 
And  in  those  eljiiis^  ears  would  oft  deplore 
The  times,  when  truth  by  Popish  rage  did  bleed. 

Shenstone. 

Elfish  (elfish),  a.  Of  or  pertainin":  to  elves; 
resembling  an  elf;  suggestive  of  elves;  mis- 
chievous or  baleful,  as  if  caused  by  elves. 

I  watched  the  water-snakes. 
And  when  they  reared,  the  eljish  light 

Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes.  Coleridge. 

Elf  kin  (elf 'kin),  n.  [Dim.  of  elf.]  A  little 
elf. 

Elf-land  (elf'land),  n.  The  region  of  the 
elves;  fairy-land. 

The  horns     Elf-land  faintly  blowing.  Tennyson. 

Elf-lock  (elflok), «.  A  knot  of  hair  twisted 
by  elves ;  a  knot  twisted  as  if  by  elves. 
'  And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish 
hairs.'  Shak. 

Elf-shot  (elf  shot),  n.  1.  Same  as  Elf-arrow 
(which  see).— 2.  [Scotch.]  A  disease  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  the  agency  of 
elves. 

Elf-skin  (elfskin),  n.  Probably  a  misprint 
for  eel-skin  in  the  following  passage  in 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  So.  loc/i;     S,  go;  ],joh; 


n,  Fr.  tO)i;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;    wh,  whig;  zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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Shakspere's  Henry  IV.,  in  allusion  to 
Prince  Henry's  long  and  lank  figure. 

FtT/.  Away,  you  starveling,  you  elf-skm,  you  dried 
neat's  tongue. 

Elf-stone  (elf 'ston),  n.  Same  as  Elf -arrow. 
Elicit  (e-lis'it),  v.t.    [L.  elicio,  eliciUim—e, 

out,  and  the  ancient  lacio,  to  entice,  to 

allure.]    To  draw  out;  to  bring  to  light; 

to  deduce  by  reason  or  argument;  to  educe; 

as,  to  elicit  truth  by  discussion;  to  elicit 

sparks  by  collision. 

That  may  elicit  the  assent  of  reasonable  men.  Hale. 
Elicitt  (e-lis'it),  a.  Brought  into  act;  brought 
from  possibility  into  real  existence ;  open ; 
evident.  '  The  internal  elicit  act  of  the  will.' 
South. 

Elicitatet  (e-lis'it-at),  v.t.    To  elicit. 

Tluis  may  a  skilful  man  hid  truth  elicitate. 

Sir  T.  More. 

Elicitation  t  (e-lis-it-ii'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
eliciting;  the  act  of  drawing  out.  Bp.  Bram- 
hall. 

Elide  (e-lidO,  v.t.  [L.  elido,  to  strike  out;  to 
break  in  pieces— e,  out,  and  Icedo,  to  strike.] 
l.t  To  Ijreak  or  dash  in  pieces;  to  crush. 
'  The  force  and  strength  of  their  arguments 
is  elided.'  Hooker:— 2.  In  gram,  to  cut  off 
or  suiipress,  as  a  syllable. 

Eligibility (el'i-ji-bil"i-ti),  n.  [From eligible.} 

1.  Capability  of  being  chosen  to  an  office; 
the  condition  of  being  free  from  legal  or 
other  disqualification  for  being  chosen ; 
legal  qualification.— 2.  Worthiness  or  fitness 
to  be  chosen;  the  state  or  quality  of  a  thing 
which  renders  it  preferable  to  another  or 
desirable. 

Sickness  hath  some  degrees  of  eligibility,  at  least 
by  an  after-choice.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Eligible  (el'i-ji-bl),  a.  [Fr.,  from  1.  elitjo—e, 
out,  ■.milego,  to  choose.]  1.  Fit  to  be  chosen; 
worthy  of  choice;  desirable;  preferable;  as, 
the  house  stands  in  an  eligible  situation. 

In  deep  distress,  certainty  is  more  eligible  than 
suspense.  RicJiardsoii. 

2.  Legally  qualified  to  be  chosen;  as,  a  man 
is  or  is  not  eligihle  to  an  ofiice. 

Eligibleness  (el'i-ji-bl-nes),  n.  Fitness  to 
be  cbd.scn  in  preference  to  another;  suitable- 
ness; desirableness. 

Eligibly  (el'i-ji-bli),  adv.  In  a  manner  to  be 
wortliy  of  clioicej  suitably. 

Elimatet  (el'i-mat  or  e-li'mat),  [L.  eli- 
mo,  to  polish— e,  ex,  intens. ,  and  lima,  a  file.] 
To  render  smooth;  to  polish. 

Eliminant  (e-lim'in-ant),  ?i.  In  nutth.  the 
result  of  eliminating  n  variables  between 
n  homogeneous  equations  of  any  degree. 
Called  also  Resultant. 

Eliminate  (e-lim'in-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  elim- 
inated; ppr.  elimiripting.  [L.  elimi.no,  elim- 
inatiini—e,  out,  and  Uinen,  threshold.]  l.t  To 
thrust  out  of  doors.  Lovelace.— 2.  To  ex- 
pel; to  discharge  or  throw  off;  to  set  at 
liberty. 

This  detains  secretions  which  nature  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  eli^ninaie,  JMed.  Repos. 

3.  To  leave  out  of  an  argument  or  train 
of  thought;  to  set  aside  as  unimportant  or 
not  to  be  considered;  to  leave  out  of  consi- 
deration. 

To  know  the  truth  of  things,  to  have  cognizance  of 
what  is  real,  we  must  penetrate  below  the  surface, 
eliminate  the  accidental  and  irrelevant,  and  grasp 
the  principle  or  essence  which  underlies  and  mter- 
prets  appearances.  Dr.  Caird. 

i.  In  alg.  to  cause  a  quantity  or  quantities 
to  disappear  from  an  equation;  to  remove 
from  both  sides  of  an  equation.  — 5.  To  ob- 
tain by  eliminating  or  separating,  as  from 
foreign  matters;  to  deduce;  to  elicit.  [Rare 
and  incorrect  in  this  sense.] 

Conclusions  which  all  are  glad  to  accept  after  they 
liave  been  painfully  elii^iinated  by  otliers. 

O.  II'.  Holmes. 

Elimination  (e-lim'in-a"shon),  n.  1.  In 
law,  tlie  act  of  banishing  or  turning  out  of 
doors;  ejection.— 2.  The  act  of  expelling  or 
throwing  off;  the  act  of  discharging  or  ex- 
creting by  the  pores.— 3.  The  act  of  setting 
aside  as  unimportant  or  unworthy  of  consi- 
deration, or  as  being  superfluous  or  irrele- 
vant. 

[Rtiinination)  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of 
eliciting,  but  incorrectly.  Flemiug. 

The  preparatory  step  of  the  discussion  was,  there- 
fore, an  elijni)tatic7i  of  those  less  precise  and  appro- 
priate significations,  which,  as  they  would  at  best 
only  afford  a  remote  genus  and  difference,  were 
wholly  incompetent  for  the  purpose  of  a  definition. 

Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

i.  In  alg.  the  process  of  reducing  a  number 
of  equations  containing  certain  quantities  to 
a  smaller  number,  in  which  one  or  more  of 
the  quantities  shall  not  be  found. 
Ellnguation  (e-ling-gwil'shon),  n.     [L.  ex. 


out,  and  lingva,  the  tongue.]  In  old  Eng- 
lish law,  tlie  punishment  of  cutting  out  the 
tongue. 

Elinguidt  (e-ling'gwid),  a.  [L.  elinguis—ex, 
out.  and  lingua,  tongue.]  Tongue-tied;  not 
having  the  power  of  speech. 

Eliquament  (e-li'kwa-ment),  n.  A  liquid 
expresse<l  from  fat  or  fat  fisli. 

Eliquation  (e-li-kwa'shon),  n.  [L.  eliquo,  to 
melt  out— <?,out,and  Z/^MO,  to  melt.]  Iwmetal. 
an  operation,  now  seldom  employed,  for  the 
separation  of  silver  from  copper  by  means 
of  lead.  The  copper  containing  silver  is 
melted  along  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
lead  and  cast  into  discs,  which  are  exposed 
to  a  heat  sufficiently  great  to  melt  tlie  lead, 
whereupon  the  latter  liquates  or  separates 
from  the  copper,  carrying  the  greater  part 
of  the  silver  with  it. 

Elision  (e-li'zhon),  n.  [L.  elisio,  from  elido, 
elisuni,  to  strike  out.  See  Elide.]  1.  In 
gram,  the  cutting  off  or  suppression  of  a 
vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word,  for  the  sake  of 
sound  or  measure  wlien  the  next  word 
begins  with  a  vowel;  as,  th'  embattled  plain; 
th'  empyreal  sphere.  — 2.  t  Division ;  separ- 
ation. 

The  cause  given  of  sound,  that  it  would  be  an  eli- 
sion of  the  air,  whereby,  if  they  mean  aTtything,  they 
mean  a  cutting  or  dividing,  or  else  an  attenuating  of 
the  air,  is  but  a  term  of  ignoraace.  Baco7t. 

Elisor  (e-liz'er),  n.  [Norm,  iliser;  Fr.  Hiseur, 
from  elire,  elisant,  to  choose.]  In  law,  a 
slieriff's  substitute  for  returning  a  jury. 
When  the  sheriff'  is  interested  in  a  suit,  the 
venire  is  issued  to  the  coroners,  or  if  an  ex- 
ception lie  to  any  coroner,  the  venire  shall 
be  directed  to  two  clerks  of  the  court,  or 
to  two  persons  of  the  county,  named  by  the 
court,  and  sworn;  and  these,  who  are  called 
elisors  or  electors,  shall  return  the  jury. 

Elite  (a-let),  n.  [Fr.  £lit,  the  ancient  pp.  of 
the  verb  elire,  to  choose,  to  select,  from  L. 
eligere—e,  out,  and  lego,  to  pick,  to  choose.] 

1.  A  choice  or  select  body;  the  best  part;  as, 
the  Hite  of  society.— 2. f  An  old  Scottish 
term  for  one  elected  to  a  bishopric. 

Elixt  (e-liks'),  v.t.  To  extract.  'The  purest 
eli.rcd  juice  of  rich  conceipt.'  Narston. 

Elixatet  (e-liks'at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  elixated; 
Ijpr.  elixating.  [L.  elixo,  to  boil  thoroughly, 
from  elixus,  thoroughly  boiled— c,  and  lix, 
an  ancient  word  which,  according  to  Nonius, 
signified  ashes,  or  lye  mixed  with  ashes.] 
To  boil;  to  seethe;  to  extract  by  boiling. 

Elixation  (e-liks-a'shon),  n.  [See  Elixate.] 
The  act  of  boiling  or  seething;  extraction 
by  boiling;  also,  concoction  in  the  stomach; 
digestion. 

Elixir  (e-liks'er),  n.  [Fr.  and  Pg.  elexir,  from 
Ar.  al-ilc.-iir,  the  philosopher's  stone  — ai, 
the,  alcsir,  quintessence,  perhaps  from  Gr. 
xi^ros,  dry;  lit.  a  dry  drug.]  1.  In  med. 
formerly,  a  tincture  with  more  than  one 
base;  in  modern  pharmacy,  a  compound 
tincture,  composed  of  various  substances 
held  in  solution  by  alcohol  in  some  form. — 

2.  In  alcheyny,  (a)  a  liquor  for  transmuting 
metals  into  gold.  (6)  a  potion  for  prolonging 
life;  the elixirvitoe.  —3.  Quintessence; refined 
spirit.  'Z?Ha:i'»' of  worldly  delights.'  South, 
i.  Any  cordial  substance  which  invigorates. 
'The  grand  elixir,  to  support  the  spirits 
of  human  nature. '  Guardian. — Elixir  of 
vitriol,  a  mixture  of  fiuid  ounces  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  10  fluid"  ounces  of  rectified 
spirit,  4-  oz.  of  powdered  cinnamon,  and  1  oz. 
of  powdered  ginger. — Elixir  vitce  of  Mathi- 
olus,  a  compound  of  alcohol  and  upwards 
of  twenty  aromatic  and  stimulating  sub- 
stances, at  one  time  administered  in  epi- 
lepsy. 

Elizabethan  (e-liz'a-beth"an),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Queen  'EWzaheth.— Elizabethan  archi- 
tecture, a  name  given  to  the  mixed  or  de- 
based architecture  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.,  when  the  worst  forms  of 
Gothic  and  debased  Italian  were  combined, 
producing  a  singular  heterogeneousness  in 
detail  with,  however,  wonderful  picturesque- 
ness  in  general  effect,  and  domestic  accom- 
modation more  in  accordance  with  the 
wants  of  an  advancing  civilization  than  was 
afforded  by  the  purer  Gothic  which  pre- 
ceded it.  Its  chief  characteristics  are:  win- 
dows of  great  size  both  in  the  plane  of  the 
wall  and  deeply  embayed,  galleries  of  great 
length,  tall  and  highly-decorated  chimneys, 
as  well  as  a  profuse  use  of  ornamental  strap- 
work  in  the  parapets,  window-heads,  &c. 
The  Elizabethan  style  is  the  last  stage  of 
the  Tudor  or  Perpendicular,  and  from  its 
corresponding  in  point  of  period  with  the 
renaissance  of  the  Continent  has  sometimes 


been  called  the  English  Eenaissance.  The 
epithet  Jacobean  has  sometimes  bteu  given 


Elizabethan  Window,  Rushton  Hall  (cir.  1590) 

to  the  very  latest  stage  of  the  Elizabethan, 
differing  from  the  Elizabethan  proper  in 
showing  a  greater  admixture  of  debased 
Italian  forms. 
Elk  (elk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  elch.  Cog.  Icel.  elgr, 
O.H.G.  elaho,  N.  and  Sw.  elg;  L.  alces—elk.  | 
Alces  Malehis  or  Cervus  Alces,  the  largest 
existingspecies  of  the  Cervidfe  or  deer  family. 
It  attains  the  height  of  7  feet  at  the  shoulders, 
and  its  antlers,  when  fully  formed,  weigh 
50  to  60  lbs.  It  is  found  in  Europe  and  Asia, 


Elk  [Cerviis  Alces). 

but  chiefly  in  North  America,  where  it  is 
called  the  Moose  or  Moose-deer. 
Elke  (elk),  n.    Cygnus  ferus,  the  wild  swan 
or  hooper. 

Elk-nut  (elk'nut),  n.  A  plant,  the  Pyru- 
laria  oleifera.    Called  also  Oil-nut. 

Ell  (el),  n.  [A.  Sax.  eln;  D.  ell,  elle,  G.  elle, 
O.H.G.  elna,  of  cognate  origin  with  Fr. 
aulne,  from  L.  ulna ;  Gr.  olene,  all  signify- 
ing the  fore-arm,  and  hence,  a  measure 
of  length.  Comp.  cubit.]  A  measure  of 
different  lengths  in  different  countries,  used 
chiefly  for  measuring  cloth.  The  ells  chiefly 
used  in  Great  Britain  were  the  English  and 
Flemish.  The  English  ell  is  45  inches,  the 
Flemish  ell  27,  the  Scotch  37-2,  and  the 
French  54. 

EUagiC  (el-laj'ik),  a.  [From  Fr.  galle,  gall, 
reversed.  ]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
gall-nuts.— i'«a!i/('c  acid  (CuHeOs),  an  acid 
first  obtained  by  Chevreul  from  gallic  acid. 
It  is  obtained  in  largest  quantity  from  the 
oriental  l:iezoars.  Pure  ellagic  acid  is  a  light, 
pale  yellow,  tasteless  powder,  shown  by  the 
microscope  to  consist  of  transparent  crys- 
tals.   With  the  bases  it  forms  salts. 

Elleborin,  Elleborine  (el  leb'or-in),  n.  A 
resin  of  an  extremely  acrid  taste,  found  in 
the  Hellebvnis  Iiieinalis,  or  winter  helle- 
bore. 

Elles,t  adv.    Else.  Chaucer. 
Ellinge,tEllenge,ta.  [SeeELBNGE.]  Cheer- 
less; sad. 

Ellingeness,t  Ellengeness.t  n.  LoneUness; 
dulness;  cheerlessness. 

Ellipse  (el-lips'),  n.  [Gr.  elleipsis,  an  omis- 
sion or  defect,  from  elleipo,  to  leave  out,  to 
pass— e/f,  out,  and  leipo,  to  leave.]  In  geom. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abwne;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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an  oval  figure  produced  when  any  cone  is 
cut  by  a  plane  which  passes  through  it,  not 
parallel  to  nor  cutting  the  base.  The  ancient 
Greek  geometers  gave  this  name  to  the 
figure,  because,  among  its  other  properties, 
one  is,  that  the  squares  of  the  ordinates  are 
less  than  tlie  rectangles  under  the  respec- 
tive abscissEe  and  the  parameter,  or  differ 
from  them  in  defect.  The  ellipse  ranks 
next  in  importance  to  the  circle.  The  paths 
which  the  planets  describe  in  tlieir  revolu- 
tions round  the  sun  are  ellipses,  the  sun 
being  placed  in  one  of  the  foci.  There  are 
various  methods  of  describing  the  ellipse 
upon  a  plain  surface;  sometimes  this  is  per- 
formed by  an  instrument  called  the  ellip- 
sograph. The  simplest  method  of  describ- 
ing an  ellipse  is  by  two  pins  and  a  string. 
At  a  given  distance  equal  to  twice  the  re- 
quired eccentricity  of  the  figure  fix  two  pins, 
A  and  B,  and  pass  a  string  A  c  B,  having  its 
ends  tied  together;  keep  the  string  stretched 
by  a  pencil  or  tracer  c,  and  move  this  aJl  the 
way  round,  keeping  the  string  all  the  while 
equally  tense,  tlien  the  figure  cglfhe  will 


be  an  ellipse,  a  and  B  are  called  the  foci; 
D,  the  middle  point  between  them,  the 
centre;  da  or  db  the  eccentricity;  EF, 
which  passes  through  a  and  B,  the  major  or 
transverse  axis;  gh,  which  passes  through 
the  centre  and  cuts  ef  at  right  angles,  the 
minor  or  conjugate  axis.  If  from  any  point 
li  in  the  curve,  a  line  LK  be  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis,  it  will  be  an  ordinate  to 
the  axis,  and  ek  and  kf  are  said  to  be  the 
abscissEe  corresponding  to  that  ordinate. 
Also,  any  line  drawn  through  the  centre 
and  terminated  botli  ways  by  the  cui've  is 
called  a  diameter. 

Ellipsis  (el-lips'is),  n.  [See  Ellipse.]  1.  In 
gram,  defect;  omission;  a  figure  of  syntax, 
by  which  one  or  more  words  are  omitted, 
which  the  hearer  or  reader  may  supply;  as, 
the  heroic  virtues  I  admire,  for  the  heroic 
virtues  which  I  admire.— 2.  \\\  printing,  the 
marks,  thus  —  or  *  *  *  or  ...  ,  denot- 
ing the  omission  or  suppression  of  letters  or 
words,  as  Ic-g  for  king. — 3.  t  In  geom.  an 
ellipse.  Boyle. 

Ellipsograph,  EUiptograph  (el-lips'o-graf , 
el-lip'to-graf),  n.  [Ellipsis,  and  Gr.  grapho.] 
An  instrument  for  describing  ellipses ;  a 
trammel. 

Ellipsoid  (el-lips'oid),  n.  [Ellipsis,  and  Gr. 
eidos,  form.]  In  geom.  a  solid  figure,  all 
plane  sections  of  which  are  ellipses  or  circles. 
The  spheroid  is  the  most  interesting  form 
of  ellipsoid,  from  the  form  of  the  earth  being 
i^'heroiAaX.— Ellipsoid  of  revolution,  the  sur- 
face generated  by  the  rotation  of  an  ellipse 
about  one  of  its  axes.  Wlien  the  rotation  is 
about  the  major  axis  the  ellipsoid  is  pro- 
late; when  about  the  minor,  the  ellipsoid  is 
oilate. 

Ellipsoid,  Ellipsoidal  (el-lips'oid,  el-lips- 
oid'al),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  elUpsoid;  hav- 
ing the  form  of  an  ellipsoid. 

Elliptic,  Elliptical  (el-lip'tik,  el-lip'tik-al), 
a.  1.  Pertaining  to  an  ellipse;  having  the 
form  of  an  ellipse ;  oblong,  with  rounded 
ends. 

Tlie  planets  move  in  ellipticnl  orbits,  having  the 
sun  in  one  focus,  and  by  a  radius  from  the  sun  they 
describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  Cheyjte. 

2.  Pertaining  to  ellipsis;  defective;  having  a 
part  left  out. 

Production  and  productive  are,  of  course,  ellipHcat 
expressions,  involving-  the  idea  of  a  something  pro- 
duced; but  this  something,  in  conunon  apprehension, 
I  conceive  to  be,  not  utility,  but  wealth.  J.  S.  Mill. 

— Elliptic  compasses,  an  instrument  for  de- 
scribing an  ellipse  by  continued  motion. 

Elliptic  (el-lip'tik),  n.  In  bot.  a  flat  body 
which  is  oval  and  acute  at  each  end. 

Elliptically  (el-lip'tik-al-li),  adv.  1.  Accord- 
ing totheform  of  an  ellipse. — 2.  Defectively; 
with  something  left  out. 

EUipticity  (el-lip-tis'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  elliptical;  deviation  from  the  form  of 
a  circle  or  sphere;  specifically,  in  reference 
to  the  figure  of  the  earth,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  equatorial  and  polar  semi-diame- 
ters divided  by  the  equatorial;  as,  the  ellip- 
ticity  of  the  earth  is  -jsQ-f-irs- 


Elm  {UlJiius  campestris). 


Elliptic-lanceolate  (el-lip'tik-lan-se  ol-at), 
a.  In  hot.  having  a  shape  between  elliptical 
and  lanceolate. 

Elliptograpli  (el-lip'to-graf),  n.  See  Ellip- 
sograph. 

Ellwand,  Elwand  (el'wond),  n.  l.  A  mete- 
yard  or  measuring-rod,  which  in  England 
was  45  inches  long,  and  in  Scotland  ST^-. — 
2.  In  Scotland,  the  constellation  otherwise 
known  as  the  girdle  or  helt  of  Orion.  Called 
also  Our  Lady's  ellwand. 

Elm  (elm),  n.  [A.  Sax.  elm,  ellm.  Comp.  D. 
oiin.  Dan.  cebn,  aim:  L.  ulmus:  Bohem. 
gilm{^i-on.  yil)n)—e\m.]  The  English  name 
of  a  genus  of  trees,  Ulmus,  nat.  order 
Ulmacea;.  Tiie  species,  of  which  there  are 
thirteen,  are  natives  of  the  northern  tem- 
perate zone.  They  have  bisexual  flowers, 
with  a  campanulate  calyx,  as  many  sta- 
mens as  there  are  divisions  in  the  limb 
of  the  calyx,  and 
two  styles.  Two 
species  are  com- 
mon in  Britain, 
one  indigenous, 
U.  montana  (the 
wych  elm),  and 
the  other  intro- 
duced, U.  cam- 
pestris  (the  com- 
mon elm),  but 
cultivated  every- 
where. Both  trees 
are  very  varia- 
ble, and  the  va- 
rieties have  re- 
ceived specific 
names.  The  elm 
is  one  of  our 
principal  timber 
trees,  for  useful- 
ness ranking  next 
to  the  oak.  It  is  valued  for  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth,  its  hardiness,  and  its  capa- 
bility of  thriving  in  poor  soil  unfit  for  til- 
lage. 

Elmen  (elm'en),  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to  or 

made  of  elm. 

Elmidse  (elm'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  small 
aquatic  coleopterous  insects  found  adhering 
to  the  under  sides  of  stones  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  running  water.  They  cannot  swim, 
but  by  means  of  very  powerful  tarsi  and 
claws  they  are  enabled  to  hold  firmly  on 
to  the  stones  in  the  most  rapid  currents. 
Three  genera  have  been  found  in  this  coun- 
try, including  twelve  or  thirteen  species. 

Elmo's -fire  ( el'moz-fir ),  71.  [After  Saint 
Elmo,  a  corrupted  Italian  form  of  Erasmus, 
bishop  of  Formifc,  a  town  of  ancient  Italy, 
who  died  about  304,  and  whom  sailors  in 
the  Jlediterranean  invoke  during  a  storm.] 
A  popular  name  for  a  meteoric  appearance 
seen  playing  about  the  masts  of  a  ship. 
Called  also  Castor  and  Pollux,  Helena,  and 
Corposant.  See  Castor  and  Pollux,  2, 
Corposant. 

Elm-wood  (elm'wud),  n.  The  wood  of  the 
elm-tree. 

Elmy  (elm'i),  a.    Abounding  with  elms. 

Thy  summer  woods 
Are  lovely,  O  my  Mother  Isle  I  the  birch 
Light  bending  on  thy  banks,  thy  elffiy  vales, 
Tliy  venerable  oaks !  Soiithey. 

Elocationt  (e-lo-ka'shon),  n.  [L.  eloco,  elo- 
catum—e,  out,  and  loco,  to  place.]  1.  A  re- 
moval from  tlie  usual  place  of  residence. 
'  When  the  child,  either  by  general  permis- 
sion or  former  elocation,  shall  be  out  of  the 
parents'  disposing.'  Bp.  Hall. — 2.  Departure 
from  the  usual  state  or  mood;  displace- 
ment; an  ecstasy. 

In  all  poesy  there  must  be  ...  an  elocatio^i  and 
emotion  of  the  mind.  Fotherby. 

Elocular  (e-lok'u-ler),  a.  [L.  e,  without,  and 
locubis,  cell,  compartment.]  In  bot.  having 
but  one  cell;  not  divided  by  partitions. 

Elocution  (e-lo-kii'shon),  n.  [L.  elocutio, 
from  eloquor,  elocutus,  to  speak  out — e,  out, 
and  loqvor,  to  speak.]  1.  The  manner  of 
speaking  in  public;  the  art  by  which,  in  de- 
livering a  discourse  before  an  audience,  the 
speaker  is  enabled,  with  greatest  ease  and 
certainty,  to  render  it  eft'ective  and  impres- 
sive; mode  of  utterance  or  delivery  of  an 
address,  accompanied  by  gestures. 

Etocittion,  which  anciently  embraced  style  and  the 
whole  art  of  rhetoric,  now  signifies  manner  of  delivery. 

E.  Porter. 

2.  Power  of  expression  or  diction  in  written 
discourse ;  the  art  of  clothing  thought  in 
appropriate  and  felicitous  written  language; 
eloquence.  '  To  express  these  thoughts  with 
elocution.'   Dryden. — 3.  Speech;  the  power 


of  speaking;  expression  of  thought  or  ideas 
by  speech. 

Whose  taste  .  .  .  gave  elocittion  to  the  mute. 

Milton. 

Elocutionary  (e-lo-kii'shon-a-rl),  a.  Per- 
taining to  elocution. 

Elocutionist  (e-lo-ku'shon-ist),  n.  One  who 
is  versed  in  elocution;  one  who  treats  of 
elocution;  a  teacher  of  elocution. 

Elocutivet  (e-16-kut'iv),  a.  Having  the  power 
of  eloquent  expression  or  diction;  pertaining 
to  elocution.  'Though  preaching,  in  it's 
elocutive  part,  be  but  the  conception  of 

,man.'  Feltham. 

Eloge  (a-16zh),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  elogium,  a 
short  observation,  an  inscription  on  a  tomb- 
stone, from  Gr.  /0170s,  discourse  ]  A  funeral 
oration;  a  panegyric  on  the  dead;  a  discourse 
pronounced  in  public  in  honour  of  the 
memory  of  an  illustrious  person  recently 
deceased. 

I  return  you,  sir,  the  two  eloges,  which  I  have  per- 
used with  pleasure.  I  borrow  that  word  from  your 
language,  because  we  have  none  in  our  own  that 
exactly  expresses  it.  Bp.  Atlerhitry. 

Elogist  (e'lo-jist),  n.  \^Y.6logiste.'\  One  who 
in  onounces  a  panegyric,  especially  upon  the 
dead;  one  who  delivers  an  61oge. 

(One)  made  the  funeral  sermon  who  had  been  one 
of  her  professed  suitors:  and  so  she  did  not  want  a 
passionate  elojri^-t,  as  well  as  an  excellent  preacher. 

Sir  H.  Ifotton. 

Elogy,  Elogium  (e'lo-ji,  e-lo'ji-um),  n.  [See 
ELOGE.]  The  praise  bestowed  on  a  person 
or  thing;  panegyric;  61oge. 

Elohim  (e'16-him),  n.  [Heb.  pi.  of  Eloah.'i 
One  of  the  names  of  God,  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  Bible.  It  is  used  both  of  the 
true  God  and  of  false  gods,  while  Jehovah  is 
used  only  of  the  true  God.  The  use  of  the 
plural  form  Elohim  has  caused  much  con- 
ti'oversy  among  critics,  some  regarding  it  as 
containing  an  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  while  others  regard  it  as  the 
plural  of  excellence,  and  others  hold  it  as 
establishing  the  fact  of  a  primitive  poly- 
theism. 

Elohist  (e'16-hist),  71.  The  epithet  applied 
to  the  supposed  writer  of  the  Elohistic  pas- 
sages of  the  Pentateuch,  in  contradistinction 
to  Jehovist. 

The  descriptions  of  the  Elo/iislare  regular,  orderly, 
clear,  simple,  inartificial,  calm,  free  from  the  rhetori- 
cal and  poetical.  Ji.  Davidson. 

Elohistic  (e-lo-hist'ik),  a.  [Heb.  Elohim, 
God.]  A  term  applied  to  certain  iiassages  in 
Scripture,  especially  in  the  Pentateuch,  in 
which  theAlmighty  is  always  spoken  of  asElo- 
him,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  written 
at  an  earlier  period  than  those  in  which  he  is 
spoken  of  as  Jehovah.  The  Elohistic  pai  a- 
graphs  are  simpler,  more  pastoral,  and  more 
primitive  in  tlieir  character,  while  the  Jeho- 
vistic  indicate  some  knowledge  of  geography 
and  history,  exalt  the  priestly  character, 
and  are  generally  more  elaborate.  Gen.  i. 
27  is  Eloliistic;  Gen.  ii.  21-24  is  Jehovistic. 

Eloign,  ElOigne  (e-loin'),  v.t.    See  Eloin. 

ElOin,  ElOine  (e-loin'),  v.t.  [Fr.  Eloigner,  to 
remove  far  ofi— e,  and  loin,  far,  from  L. 
longns,  lung,  far.]  l.t  To  separate  and  re- 
move to  a  distance. 

From  worldly  cares  he  did  \i\mse\i  eloij^n.  Spejiser. 

2.  To  convey  to  a  distance  and  withhold 
from  sight. 

The  sheriff  may  return  that  the  goods  or  beasts  are 
eloined.  Blackstone. 

Written  also  Eloign,  Eloigne. 
Eloinate,t  Eloignatet  (e-loin'at),  v.t.  To 

remove.  Hou'ell. 

Eloinment.t  Eloignmentt  (e-loin'ment),  n. 
Removal  to  a  distance ;  distance ;  remote- 
ness. ^ 

He  discovers  an  eloigittnent  from  vulgar  phrases 
much  becoming  a  person  of  quality.  Shenstone. 

Elongt  (e-long-0,t).t  [L.L.  elongo,  to  lengthen, 
L.  e,  ex,  out,  and  longus,  long.  ]  1.  To  elon- 
gate; to  lengthen  out. — 2.  To  put  far  off;  to 
retard. 

Upon  the  roof  the  bird  of  sorrow  sate 
Elofi£-i!ig  joyful  day  with  her  sad  note. 

Giles  Fletcher. 

Elongate  (e-long-'gat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  elon- 
gated; ppr.  elongating.  [L.L.  elongo,  elon- 
gatum—L.  e,  out,  and  lonf/us,  long.]  1.  To 
lengthen;  to  extend.— 2.  t  To  remove  farther 
off.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Elongate  (e-long'gat),  v.i.  To  depart  from; 
to  recede;  to  move  to  a  greater  distance; 
particularly,  to  recede  apparently  from  the 
sun,  as  a  planet  in  its  orbit.  Sir  T.  Broione. 
[Rare.] 

'  Elongate  (e-long'gat),  a.  In  bot.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  any  part  or  organ  in  any  way  re- 


ch,  chain;     6h,  Sc.  locZi;     g,  go;     j,  job; 
Vol.  II. 


ii,  Fr.  to)i;     ng,  singr;     TH,  JAen;  th,  tftin;     w,  jcig;   wh,  «'Wg;   zh,  azure. —See  Key. 
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markalile  for  its  length  in  comparison  with 
its  breadtli. 

Elongation  (e-long-ga'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  elongating  or  lengthening;  the  state  of 
being  stretched  or  lengthened.  'The  elon- 
gation of  the  fibres.'  Arbuthnot. 

The  whole  universality  of  things,  which  we  call  the 
universe,  is  indeed  nothing  else  but  a  production  and 
elongation  and  dilatation  of  the  goodness  of  Almigfhty 
God.  Fotherby. 

2.t  Distance;  space  which  separates  one 
thing  from  another.  Glanville.S.  I  Depart- 
ure; removal;  recession.  'Our  voluntary 
elongation  of  ourselves  from  God.'  Bp. 
Hall.—i.  Extension;  continuation. 

May  not  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland be  considered  as  elongations  of  these  two 
chains?  Pinkerton. 

5.  In  astron.  the  angular  distance  of  a  planet 
from  the  sun,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  a 
spectator  on  the  eartli;  apparent  departure 
of  a  planet  from  the  sun  in  its  orbit;  as,  the 
elongation  of  Veinis  or  Mercury.— 6.  In  surg. 
a  partial  dislocation,  occasioned  by  the 
stretching  or  lengtliening  of  the  ligaments; 
or  the  extension  of  a  part  beyond  its  natural 
dimensions. 

Elope  (e-lop'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  eloped;  ppr. 
eloping.  [From  D.  loopen,  the  same  word 
as  G.  laufen,  Goth.  Itlaupan,  to  run,  to 
leap,  E.  leap.  Tlie  e  is  probably  Dutch 
prefix  ont,  from,  away,  modified  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  L.  prefix  e,  out,  from,  away.] 
To  run  away ;  to  escape ;  to  break  loose 
from  legal  or  natural  ties;  to  run  away 
witli  a  lover  or  paramour  in  defiance  of 
duty  or  social  restraints;  said  especially  of 
a  woman. 

It  is  necessary  to  treat  women  as  members  of  the 
body  politic,  since  great  numbers  of  them  have  eloped 
irom  tlieir  alleg:iance.  Addison. 
Love  and  elope,  as  modern  ladies  do.  Caiothorti. 
Elopement  (e-16p'ment),  71.  A  running  away; 
an  escape;  private  or  unlicensed  departure 
from  the  place  or  station  to  which  one  is 
bound  by  duty  or  law;  specifically  applied 
to  the  running  away  of  a  woman,  married 
or  unmarried,  with  a  lover.  '  Her  imprudent 
elopement  from  her  father.'  Graves. 

The  negligent  husband,  trusting  to  the  efficacy  of 
Ills  principle,  was  undone  by  his  wife's  elopement 
from  hini.  Arhntiuwt. 

Eloquence  (e'lo-kwens),  n.  [Fr.  Eloquence, 
from  L.  eloquentia,  from  eloquor,  eloquens — 
e,  out,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  1.  The  art  of 
expressing  thoughts  in  such  language  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  conviction  or 
persuasion;  expression  of  strong  emotion  in 
a  manner  adapted  to  excite  corresponding 
emotions  in  others. 

Eloquence  is  speaking  out  ,  .  .  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart.  Hare. 

As  the  mind  of  Johnson  was  robust,  but  neither 
nimble  nor  graceful,  so  his  style  was  void  of  all  grace 
and  ease,  and,  being  the  most  unlike  of  all  styles  to 
the  natural  effusion  of  a  cultivated  mind,  had  the 
least  pretensions  to  the  praise  of  eloquence. 

Sir  y.  Mackintosh. 

2.  That  which  is  expressed  with  eloquence. 

Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility, 

And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence.  Shak. 

Eloquent  (e'16-kwent),  a.  1.  Havhig  the 
power  of  expressing  strong  emotions  in  a 
vivid  and  appropriate  manner;  as,  an  elo- 
quent orator  or  preacher.  '  That  old  man 
eloquent.'  Milton. — 2.  Adapted  to  express 
strong  emotion  witli  fluency  and  power; 
characterized  by  eloquence;  as,  an  eloquent 
address;  eloquent  history;  an e^o^MCMi  appeal 
to  a  jury. — 3.  Full  of  expression;  character- 
istic. 'His  eloquent  portrait  of  Spinoza.' 
A.  B.  Lee. 

Eloquently  (e'16-kwent-li),  adv.  With  elo- 
quence; in  an  eloquent  manner;  in  a  manner 
to  please,  affect,  and  persuade. 

Ellich  (el'rich),  a.    Same  as  Eldrich. 

Else  (els),  a.  and  pron.  [A.  Sax.  elles,  genit. 
sing,  of  the  demonstrative  root  el,  ell,  elle, 
otlier,  foreign.  Comp.  the  cognate  forms 
O.H.G.  eli,  alt;  Goth,  alia;  L.  alms;  Gr. 
alios,  another.  Nothing  else  really  means 
therefore  '  nothing  of  other. '  A.  Sax.  elles- 
hwa='L.  ali-quis,  some  one.]  Other;  one  or 
something  besides;  as,  who  else  is  coming? 
what  else  shall  I  give?  do  you  expect  any- 
thing else}  you  could  have  been  nowhere 
else  than  in  the  house  when  I  called,  ["rhis 
word  always  follows  its  noun.] 

Else  (els),  conj.  Otherwise;  in  the  other  case; 
if  tlie  fact  were  different.  'Thou  desirest 
not  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it;'  that  is,  if 
thou  didst  desire  sacrifice,  I  would  give  it. 
Ps.  U.  16. 

Thou  didst  prevent  me;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans.  Shak. 


Elset  (els),  adv.  [A  contr.  for  elsewhere.] 
Elsewhere;  otherwise;  to  a  different  place, 
purpose,  or  person.  '  Your  perfect  self  is 
else  devoted.'  Shak.— God  forbid  else,  God 
forbid  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  Shak. 

Elsewhere  (els'whar),  ado.  In  another 
place  or  in  other  places;  as,  these  trees  are 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere;  it  is  reported  in 
town  and  elseivhere. 

Elsewise  (els'wiz),  adv.  In  a  different  man- 
ner; otlierwise.  Udal. 

Elsin,  Elshin  (el'sin,  el'shin),  n.  An  awl. 
[Provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

Elucidate  (e-lu'sid-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
elucidated;  ppr.  elucidating.  [L.L.  eluddo, 
elucidatum—L.  e,  out,  and  lucidus,  clear, 
bright,  from  lux,  lucis,  light.  See  Lucid.] 
To  make  clear  or  manifest;  to  explain;  to 
remove  obscurity  from  and  render  intel- 
ligible; to  illustrate;  as,  an  example  will 
elucidate  the  subject;  a  fact  related  by  one 
historian  may  elucidate  an  obscure  passage 
in  another's  writings. 

Elucidation  (e-lii'sid-a"shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  explaining  or  throwing  light  on  any  ob- 
scure subject. 

We  shall,  in  order  to  the  el?icidation  of  this  matter, 
subjoin  the  following  experiment.  Bojyle. 

2.  That  which  explains  or  throws  light;  ex- 
planation; exposition;  illustration;  as,  one 
example  may  serve  for  an  elucidation  of  the 
subject. 

Elucidative  (e-lu'sid-at-iv),  a.  IMaking  or 
tending  to  make  clear;  explanatory. 

Elucidator  (e-lu'sid-at-er),  7i.  One  who  ex- 
plains; an  expositor. 

Elucidatory  (e-lQ'sid-a-to-ri),  a.  Tending  to 
elucidate.    [Rare.  ] 

Eluctationt  (e-luk-tii'shon),  n.  [L.  elucta- 
tio,  eluctationis,  from  eluctor,  eluctatus,  to 
struggle  out— e,  out,  and  liictor,  to  wrestle.] 
The  act  of  bursting  forth;  the  act  of  strug- 
gling to  get  through;  escape.  'Our  happy 
eluctations  out  of  tliose  miseries  and  tenta- 
tions.'   Bp.  Hall. 

Elucubrationt  (e'lu-kii-bra"shon),  n.  Same 

as  Lucubration.  Evelyn. 
Elude  (e-liid'),  ».  t.  pret.  &  pp.  eluded;  ppr. 

eluding.    [L.  eludo — e,  and  liLdo,  to  play.] 

1.  To  escape;  to  evade;  to  avoid  by  artifice, 
stratagem,  wiles,  deceit,  or  dexterity;  as,  to 
elude  an  enemy;  to  elude  an  officer;  to  ehide 
a  blow  or  stroke. 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain. 
Then,  hid  in  shades,  elitdes  her  eager  swain.  Pope. 

2.  To  remain  unseen,  undiscovered,  or  un- 
explained by;  as,  some  of  nature's  secrets 
have  hitherto  eluded  the  closest  scrutiny. 

His  mind  was  quick,  versatile,  and  imaginative; 
few  aspects  of  a  subject  eluded  it.         Edin.  Rev. 

Syn.  To  evade,  avoid,  escape,  shun,  flee, 

shirk,  dodge. 
Eludible  (e-lud'i-bl),  a.  That  may  be  eluded 

or  escaped.    '  If  tills  blessed  part  of  our 

law  be  eludihle  at  pleasure.'  Swift. 
Elul  (e'lul),  n.   [Heb.,  from  dial,  to  reap,  to 

harvest;  Aramaic  alal,  corn.]  The  twelfth 

month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year,  and  the 

sixth  of  the  ecclesiastical,  corresponding 

nearly  to  our  August. 
Elumbatedt  (e-lnmb'at-ed),  a.    [L.  elumbis 

— e,  ont,  and  honbus,  the  loin.]  Weakened 

in  the  loins.  Bailey. 

Elusion  (e-lu'zhon),  71.  (L.elusio.  See  Elude.] 
An  escape  by  artifice  or  deception;  evasion; 
artifice;  fraud. 

An  appendix  relating  to  the  transmutation  of 
metals,  detects  the  impostures  and  elusions  of  those 
who  have  pretended  to  it.  Woodward. 

Elusive  (e-lii'siv),  a.  Practising  elusion; 
using  arts  to  escape. 

Elusive  of  the  bridal  day,  she  gives 

Fond  hopes  to  all,  and  all  with  hopes  deceives. 

Pope. 

Elusively  (e-lu'siv-li),  adv.  With  or  by 
elusion. 

Elusoriness  (e-lii'so-ri-nes),  n.  The  state  of 

being  elusory. 
Elusory  (e-lu'so-ri),  a.   Tending  to  elude; 

tending  to  deceive ;  evasive ;  fraudulent ; 

fallacious;  deceitful. 

The  work  of  God  had  perished,  and  religion  itself 
had  been  elicsory.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Elute  (e-luf),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  eluted;  ppr. 
elating.  [L.  eiwo,  ch/iMift,  to  wash  off — e,  off, 
and  Ixio,  to  wash.]  To  wash  off;  to  cleanse. 
Arbuthnot.  [Rare.] 

Elutriate  (e-lii'tri-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  elu- 
triated; ppr.  elutriating.  [L.  elutrio,  elutria- 
tmn,  from  eluo,  elutum,  to  wash  off — e,  off, 
and  luo,  to  wash.]  To  purify  by  washing 
and  straining  off  or  decanting  the  liquid 
from  the  substance  washed;  to  cleanse;  as. 


to  elutriate  ores.  'Elutriating  the  blood 
as  it  passes  through  the  lungs. '  Arbuthnot. 
Elutriation  (e-lii'tri-a"shon),  n.  The  opera- 
tion of  pulverizing  a  solid  sulistance,  mix- 
ing it  with  water,  and  pouring  off  the  liquid, 
while  tlie  foul  or  extraneous  substances  are 
floating,  or  after  the  coarser  particles  have 
subsided,  and  while  tlie  finer  parts  are  sus- 
pended in  the  liquor;  as,  the  elutriation  of 
tin-ore. 

Eluxate  (e-luks'iit),  v.t.  [L.  e,  out,  and  luxo, 
hixatuni,  to  put  out  of  joint,  to  dislocate.] 
To  dislocate,  as  a  bone.  [Rare.] 

Eluxation(e-luks-a'shon),  The  dislocation 
of  a  bone;  luxation.  [Rare.] 

Elvan,  Elvanite  (elv'an,  elv'an-It),  n.  A 
Cornisli  term  for  dike  ;  specifically  applied 
to  veins  of  a  crystalline  granular  mixture  of 
quartz  and  ortlioclase  felspar,  which  cut  the 
slates  and  granites,  and  which  greatly  re- 
semble trap-dikes;  it  is  closely  related  to 
the  granites  along  with  which  it  occurs. 

ELvan  (el'van),  a.  In  mining,  a  term  applied 
to  certain  dilies  in  Cornwall,  composed  of 
granitic  and  felspar  porphyritic  rocks.  See 
the  noun. 

Elvant  (elv'an),  a.  Pertaining  to  elves. 

Elvanite.  See  Elvan,  n. 

Elve  (elv),  n.  Same  as  Elf. 

Elve  (elv),  n.   [A  corruption  for  helve.]  In 

mining,  the  shaft  or  handle  of  a  pick. 
Elve-lOCk  (elv'lok),  n.     Same  as  Elf-lock 

(which  see). 

Elver  (el'ver),  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of 
eelf'are.]  A  young  eel;  specifically,  a  young 
conger  or  sea-eel.  [Local.] 

Elves  (elvz),  pi.  of  elf. 

Elvisil  (elv'ish),  a.  Pertaining  to  elves  or 
fairies;  mischievous,  as  if  done  by  elves; 
elfish. — Elvish-marked,  marked  by  the 
fairies.  'Thou  elvish- mark' d,  abortive, 
rooting  hog.'  Shak. 

Elvishly  (elv'ish-li),  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
elves;  mischievously;  teazingly;  spitefully. 

She  had  been  heard  talking,  and  singing,  and 
laughing  most  elvishly,  with  the  invisibles  of  her  own 
race.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

El-wand,  n.   See  Ellwand. 

Elydoric  (el-i-dor'ik),  a.  [Fr,  Mydorique; 
Gr.  elaion,  olive-oil,  and  hydfir,  water.]  A 
term  applied  to  a  method  of  painting  with 
a  suljstance  consisting  of  oil  and  water,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  add  the  freshness  of 
water  colours  to  the  mellowness  of  oil 
painting. 

Elysiadse  (el-i-si'a-de),  n.  pi.  A  small  family 
of  nudibranchiate  (gasteropodous)  molluscs, 
consisting  of  a  few  minute  slug-like  animals, 
in  which  no  trace  of  special  respiratory 
organs  has  been  detected.  They  appear  to 
feed  on  sea-weeds. 

Elysian  (e-li'zhi-an  or  e-li'zi-an),  a.  [See 
Elysium.]  Pertaining  to  elysium  or  the 
abode  of  the  blessed  after  death;  yielding 
the  Iiigliest  pleasures;  exceedingly  delight- 
ful; as,  elysian  fields.  'That  elysian  age 
(misnamed  of  gold).'  Beattie. 

There  is  no  death  !  what  seems  so  is  transition; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  the  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 
Wliose  portal  we  call  death.  Longfellow. 

Elysium  (e-li'zhi-um  or  e-li'zi-um),  n.  [L. ; 
Gr.  elysian  {pedion),  the  Elysian  fields.] 
In  myth,  a  place  assigned  to  happy  souls 
after  death;  the  seat  of  future  happiness; 
hence,  any  place  exquisitely  delightful. 
'An  Elysium  more  pure  and  bright  than 
that  of  the  Greeks.'    Is.  Taylor. 

Elytriform  (e-U'tri-form),  a.  In  the  form  of 
a  wing-sheath. 

Elytrine  (e'li-trin  or  e'li-trin),  n.  The  name 
given  to  the  substance  of  which  the  horny 
covering  of  crustaceous  insects  is  composed. 

Elytrocele  (e'li-tro-sel),  n.  [Gr.  elytron,  a 
sheath,  and  kele,  a  tumour.]  In  med.  a 
tumour  in  the  vagina;  vaginal  hernia. 

Elytroid  (e'li-troid),  a.  [Gr.  elytron,  a  cover, 
a  slieath,  and  eidos,  likeness.]  Sheath-like. 

Elytron,  Elytrum  (e'li-tron,  e'li-trnm),  n. 
pi.  Elytra  (e'li-tra).  [Gr.,  a  cover,  sheath, 
from  elyo,  to  roll  round.]  1.  One  of  the  wing- 
sheaths  or  upper  coriaceous  membranes 
which  form  the  superior  wings  in  the  tribe 
of  beetles,  serving  to  cover  and  protect  the 
true  membranous  wings. — 2.  One  of  the 
imbricated  scales  on  the  back  of  some 
annelids. 

Elytroplastic  (e'li-tro-plast"ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  operation  of  elytroplasty. 

Elytroplasty(e-li'tro-plas-ti),»i.  [Gr.  elytron, 
a  sheath,  the  vagina,  and  plasso,  to  form.] 
In  surg.  the  operation  of  closing  a  vesico- 
vaginal fistulous  opening  by  boiTowing  a 
flap  from  the  labia  or  nates. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fgU;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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Elytrorraphy(e-li'tror-ra-fi),re.  [Gr.  elytron, 
a  sheath,  vagina,  and  raphe,  a  suture.]  In 
surff.  the  operation  of  closing  the  vagina  by 
suture  in  cases  of  falling  down  of  the  womb. 

Elzevir  (el-ze'vi5r  or  el'ze- ver),  a.  1.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  Elzevir  family.— Elzevir  edi- 
tions, editions  of  the  classics,  &c. ,  published 
by  the  Elzevir  family  at  Amsterdam  and 
Leyden,  from  about  1595  to  lUSO,  and  highly 
prized  for  tlieir  accuracy  and  elegance. — 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  cut  of  printing  type 
consisting  of  tall  thin  letters. 

'Em  (em).    A  contraction  of  them.  'They 

tookV;*!.'  Hudibras. 
Em-  (em).    A  prefix  used  before  labials  for 

en  (which  see). 

Em  (em),  n.  In  printing,  the  unit  of  mea- 
surement, being  a  type  whose  breadth  is 
equal  to  its  depth.  A  column  of  this  book, 
containing  lOi  lines,  is  104  nonpareil  ems 
long  and  11  pica  ems  broad.  The  em  of 
pica  is  the  standard  unit. 

&nacerate  t  (e-mas'er-at),  V.  t.  or  i.  pret.  & 
pp.  emacerated;  ppr.  emacerating.  [L.  ema- 
eeratus,  emaciated— e,  and  maeer,  lean.] 
To  make  lean  or  become  lean ;  to  emaciate. 

Emacerationt  (e-mas'er-a"shon),  n.  A  mak- 
ing lean;  emaciation. 

Emaciate  (e-ma'shi-at),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
emaciated;  ppr.  emaciating.  [L.  emacio, 
emaciatuiii,  to  emaciate — e,  and  macio,  to 
make  lean,  from  macies,  leanness.]  To  lose 
flesli  gradually;  to  become  lean  Ijy  pining 
with  sorrow,  or  by  loss  of  appetite  or  other 
cause;  to  waste  away,  as  flesh;  to  decay  in 
flesh. 

He  (Aristotle)  emaciated  and  pined  away. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Emaciate  (e-ma'shi-at),  V.  t.  To  cause  to  lose 
flesh  gradually;  to  waste  the  flesh  of  and 
reduce  to  leanness;  as,  sorrow  and  disease 
often  emaciate  the  most  robust  bodies. 

Emaciate  (e-ma'shi-at),  a.  Thin;  wasted. 
'Emaciate  steeds.'  Warton. 

Emaciation  (e-ma'shi-a"shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  making  lean  or  tliin  in  flesh.  — 2.  The  state 
of  becoming  lean  by  a  gradual  waste  of 
flesh;  the  state  of  being  reduced  to  leanness. 
'Jlarked  by  the  emaciation  oi  abstinence.' 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Emaculatet  (e-mak'ii-lat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
emaculated ;  ppr.  emaculating.  (L.  emaculo 
— e,  and  macula,  a  spot.]  To  take  spots 
from;  to  remove  blemish  from;  to  correct. 
' Emaculatiiig  the  text."  Hales. 

Emaculationt  (e-mak'u.-la"shon),  n.  The 
act  or  operation  of  freeing  from  spots. 

Emanailt(em'a-nant),  a.  [L.  emanans,eman- 
antis,  ppr.  of  einano.  See  Emanate.]  Issu- 
ing or  flowing  from  something  else;  becom- 
ing apparent  by  an  effect. 

Tlie  most  wise  counsel  and  purpose  of  Almii^Iity 
God  terminate  in  tliose  two  ^reat  transient  or  etnan- 
ant  acts  or  works,  the  work  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence. Sir  M.  Hale. 

Emanate  (em'a-nat),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  eman- 
ated; ppr.  emanating.  [L.  emano,  emana- 
tum—e,  out,  and  inano,  to  flow;  Fr.  emaner.} 
1.  To  issue  from  a  source;  to  flow  out  from 
something  constantly  and  by  a  necessary 
activity;  as,  light  emanates  from  the  sun; 
fragrance  emanates  from  flowers.— 2.  To 
proceed  from  something  as  the  source, 
fountain,  or  origin;  to  take  origin;  to  arise; 
to  spring;  as,  the  powers  of  government  in 
republics  emanate  from  the  people.  'That 
subsisting  form  of  government  from  which 
all  laws  emanate.'  De  Qinncey. — Syn.  To 
flow,  arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring. 

Emanate  (em'a-nat),  a.  Issuing  out;  eman- 
ant.    Southey.  [Rare.l 

Emanation  (em-a-na'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  flowing  or  proceeding  from  a  fountain- 
head  or  origin. — 2.  In  philos.  a  system  which 
supposes  tliat  all  existences  proceed,  by 
successive  disengagements,  from  one  being, 
which  is  God. 

According  to  several  systems  of  philosopliy  and 
reli.sjion  whicil  li.ive  prevailed  in  the  East,  all  tlie 
beings  of  which  the  universe  is  composed,  whether 
body  or  spirit,  have  proceeded  from  and  are  parts  of 
the  Divine  Being  or  substance.  This  doctrine  of 
emanation  istobe  found  inthe  systems  of  Zoroaster, 
the  Gnostics,  and  Neo-Platonicians.  It  differs  little 
if  at  all  from  Pantheism.  Fltmiug. 

3.  That  which  issues,  flows,  or  proceeds  from 
any  source,  substance,  or  body;  efflux;  efflu- 
vium; as,  fragrance  is  an  emanation  from  a 
flower. — Theory  of  emanation  of  light,  same 
as  theory  of  eniission.    See  EMISSION. 

Emanative  (em'a-nat-iv),  a.  Issuing  from 
another.  ' Emanatioe  effects.'  Glanville. 
[Rare.] 

Emanatively  (em'a-nat-iv-li),  adv.  In  or 
after  the  manner  of  an  emanation;  by  eman- 
ation. 


It  is  acknowledged  by  us  that  no  natural,  imperfect, 
created  being  can  create,  or  emanatively  produce, 
a  new  substance  which  was  not  before,  and  give  it 
its  whole  being.  Ciidiuorth. 

Emanatory  (em'a-na-to-ri),  a.  Having  the 
nature  of  an  emanation;  emanative. 

Nor  is  there  any  incongruity  that  one  substance 
should  cause  something  else  which  we  may  in  some 
sense  call  substance,  though  but  secondary  or 
ejnanatory.  More. 

Emanche,  Emaunche.  See  Manchb. 

Emancipate  (e-mau'si-pat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
emancipated;  ppr.  emancipating.  [L.  eman- 
cipo,  enmncipatum—e,  out,  and  niancipium, 
a  legal  formal  purchase  among  tlie  Romans, 
by  taking  a  thing  in  the  hand  and  weighing 
out  the  money,  and,  hence,  property,  a  slave 
— manus,  the  hand,  and  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  To  set  free  from  servitude  or  slavery  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  the  proprietor;  to  liber- 
ate; to  restore  from  bondage  to 'freedom; 
as,  to  emancipate  a  slave. 

When  the  dying  slaveholder  asked  for  the  last  sac- 
raments, his  spiritual  attendants  regularly  adjured 
him,  as  he  loved  his  soul,  to  emancipate  his  brethren 
for  whom  Christ  had  died.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  set  free  or  restore  to  liberty;  in  a 
general  sense,  to  free  from  bondage,  civil 
restriction,  or  restraint  of  any  kind ;  to 
liberate  from  subjection,  controlling  power, 
or  influence;  as,  to  emancipate  one  from 
prejudices  or  error. 

They  emancipated  themselves  from  dependence. 

Arluitluiol. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  to  liberate  from  parental 
autliority;  as,  to  emancipate  a  son. 

Emancipate  (e-man'si-pat),  a.  Set  at  liberty. 
[Rare.] 

£ma>tcipate  through  passion 
And  thought,  with  sea  for  sky. 

We  substitute,  in  a  fashion, 
I'Or  Heaven — poetry.  J?.  Browtiing. 

Emancipation  (e-man'si-pa"shon),  n.  [See 
Emancipate.]  1.  The  act  of  setting  free 
from  slavery,  servitude,  subjection,  depend- 
ence, civil  resti'aints  or  disabilities,  <tc. ; 
deliverance  from  bondage  or  controlling 
influence;  liberation;  as,  the  emancipation 
of  'slaves  by  their  proprietors;  the  emanci- 
pation of  a  person  from  prejudices,  or  from 
a  servile  subjection  to  authority;  the  en\an- 
cipation  of  Catholics  by  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment passed  in  1S21).  — 2.  In  Scots  law,  libera- 
tion from  parental  control.— Syn.  Deliver- 
ance, liberation,  release,  freedom. 

Emancipationist  (e-man'si-pa"shon-ist),  n. 
An  ailvncate  for  tlie  emancipation  of  slaves. 

Emancipator  (e-man'si-pat-er),  n.  One  who 
emancipates  or  liberates  from  bondage  or 
restraint. 

Emancipist  (e-man'si-pist),  n.  1.  A  term  in 
use  in  Xew  South  Wales,  when  it  was  a 
penal  settlement,  for  a  convict  who  has  been 
pardoned  or  emancipated. — 2.  One  who  sets 
at  liberty.    [Rare.  ] 

Emanet  (e-man'),  D.t.  [See  Emanate.]  To 
issue  or  flow  from.  'The  spirits,  which 
emaned  from  him.'  Sir  W.  Jones.  See 
Emanate._ 

Emarcid  (e-niar'sid),  a.  [L.  e,  intens. ,  and 
mareeo,  to  droop.]   In  hot.  flaccid;  wilted. 

Emarginate  (e-mav'jin-at),  v.t.  [L.  emar- 
gino,  einayginatum,  to  deprive  of  the  edge 
—  e,  priv.,  and  inargo,  marginis,  an  edge, 
border,  margin.]  To  take  away  the  margin 
of. 

Emarginate,  Eraarginated  (e-mar'jin-at, 
e-niiii-'jin-at-ed),  a.  Having  the  margin  or 
extremity  taken  away;  tpeciflcally,  (n)  in 
hot.  notched  at  the  blunt  apex:  applied  to 
the  leaf,  petal,  stigma,  or  to  the  gills  of 
fungi.  (6)  In  mineral,  having  all  the  edges 
of  the  primitive  form  truncated,  each  by 
one  face,  (c)  In  zool.  having  the  margin 
broken  by  an  obtuse  notch  or  the  segment 
of  a  circle. 

Emarginately  (e-mar'jin-at-li),  adv.  In  the 
form  of  notches. 

Emargination  (e-mar'jin-a"shon),  n.  1.  Act 
of  taking  a  way  the  margin.  —2.  State  or  con- 


Leaf  of  Ritxits  sempervirens  and  Flower  of  Pri- 
mula sinensis,  showing  [an)  Emarginations  or 
notches. 

dition  of  liaving  the  margin  taken  away.  — 
3.  In  hot.  the  condition  of  having  a  notch  at 


the  summit  or  blunt  end;  a  notch  at  the 
summit  or  blunt  end;  as,  the  emargination 
of  a  leaf. 

Emasculate  (e-mas'kii-lat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
eiiuiscvlated ;  ppr.  emasculating.  [L.  L. 
emasculo,  emasculaturn — e,  priv.,  and  inas- 
culus,  dim.  of  ^nas,  a  male.  See  Mascu- 
line.] 1.  To  castrate;  to  geld;  to  deprive 
of  virility  or  procreative  power.— 2.  To  de- 
prive of  masculine  strength  or  vigour;  to 
weaken;  to  render  effeminate;  to  vitiatfe  by 
unmanly  softness;  specifically,  to  expurgate 
or  remove  certain  parts  fiom,  as  a  book, 
writing,  &c.,  as  being  too  coarse  or  out- 
spoken. 

Luxury  had  not  emasculated  their  minds.  Knox. 

Emasculate  (e-mas'kii-lat),  a.  Unmanned; 
deprived  of  vigour.  'Emasculate  slave.' 
Hamntond. 

Emasculation  (e-mas'kii-la"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  depriving  a  male  of  the  parts  which 
characterize  the  sex;  castration.— 2.  The 
act  of  depriving  of  vigour  or  strength;  spe- 
cifically, the  act  of  expurgating  or  removing 
some  parts  from  a  book,  writing,  &c.,  as  be- 
ing over-vigorous  or  coarse. 

The  eniascnlatious  {of  an  edition  of  Don  Quixote) 
were  some  Scotchman's.  Gayton. 

3.  The  state  of  being  emasculated;  effemin- 
acy; unmanly  weakness. 

Emasculator  (e-mas'ku-lat-er),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  emasculates. 

Emasculatory  (e-mas'ku-la-to-ri),  a.  Serv- 
ing to  emasculate. 

Embacet  (em-bas'),  v.t.  The  same  as  i?})!&ase. 
Spenser. 

Embale  (em-bal'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  emhaled; 
ppr.  einhaling.  [Fr.  emhaller;  It.  imhal- 
lare,  to  pack  up— em,  im,  for  en,  in,  in,  and 
halla,  halle,  bale.]  1.  To  make  up  into  a 
bale,  bundle,  or  package;  to  pack.— 2.  To 
wrap  up;  to  inclose.  'Legs  emhaled  in 
golden  buskins.'  Spenser. 

Emballing  (em-bal'ing),  n.  [Verb-forming 
prefix  em,  and  E.  hall.]  The  condition  of 
being  distinguished  by  the  ball  or  globe, 
the  ensign  of  royalty ;  promotion  to  sove- 
reignty. 

I  swear  again  I  would  not  be  a  queen 
For  all  the  world. — 

 In  faith,  for  little  England 

You'd  venture  an  emballing.  Shak. 

Embalm  (em-bam'),  v.t.  [Fr.  emhau)ner — 
e\i,  and  taif  Die,  balm,  for  balsam.  ,See  Balm.] 

1.  To  anoint  or  preserve  with  balm;  specifi- 
cally, to  preserve  from  decay  by  means  of 
balm  or  other  aromatic  spices;  to  keep  from 
putrefaction,  as  a  dead  body;  to  open  a  dead 
body,  take  out  the  intestines,  and  fill  their 
place  with  odoriferous  and  desiccative  spices 
and  drugs,  to  prevent  its  putrefaction.  In 
modei'n  times  the  salts  of  alum,  arsenic, 
pyroxilic  spirits,  and  chloride  of  zinc  have 
been  employed  to  embalm  bodies,  and  it  is 
found  that  they  enable  them  to  l  esist  decom- 
position for  a  limited  time.    See  Mummy. 

He  gave  the  soldiers  comfortable  words, 

And  oft  embalnid  his  well-received  wound.  Drayton. 

Joseph  commanded  his  servants  the  physicians  to 
embalm  his  father ;  and  the  physicians  embalmed 
Israel.  Gen.  1.  2. 

2.  To  fill  with  sweet  scent.  'With  fresh 
dews  emhalmcd  the  earth.'  Milton.— Z.  To 
preserve  from  loss  or  decay;  to  cherish  ten- 
derly the  memory  of. 

Those  tears  eternal  that  embalm  the  dead.  Pope. 
No  longer  caring  to  embalm 
In  dying  songs  a  dead  regret.  Tennyson. 

Embalmer  (em-bam'er),  n.  One  who  em- 
balms bodies  for  preservation. 

Embalmment  (em-bam'ment),  n.  Act  of  em- 
balming. Malone. 

Embal-On  (emijal-on),  n.  [Gr.  en,  in,  and 
halli,  to  throw.]  The  beak  of  an  ancient 
war-galley,  which  was  made  of  metal,  and 
sharpened,  so  that  it  might  pierce  an  enemy's 
vessel  under  water,  if  brought  into  contact 
with  it  suddenly  by  the  I'owers. 

Embank(em-bangk'),i!.  t.  [Prefix  for fn,  in, 
and  hank.]  To  inclose  with  abank;  to  defend 
by  lianks,  mounds,  or  dikes;  to  bank  up. 

Embankment  (em-bangk'ment),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  surrounding  or  defending  with  a  bank. 
2.  A  mound  or  baiilc  raised  for  any  purpose, 
as  to  protect  land  from  being  overflowed  by 
a  river  or  the  sea,  to  enable  a  road,  railway, 
canal,  and  the  like  to  be  carried  over  a 
v.alley  at  or  near  the  level,  &c. ;  as,  the 
Thames  Embankment. 

Embar  (em-biir'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  emharred; 
ppr.  embarring.  [Prefix  em  for  en,  and  bar.  ] 
1.  To  shut,  close,  or  fasten  with  a  bar;  to 
make  fast. — 2  To  Inclose  so  as  to  hinder 
egress  or  escape. 


ch,  cTiain;     ch,  Sc.  loc7t;     g,  go;     j,  joh;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  fftin;     w,  tcig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  a^rure.— See  KEY. 
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AVhere  fast  einbary'd  in  mighty  brazen  wall. 

Spe7tser. 

3.  To  stop;  to  shut  from  entering;  to  hinder; 
to  block  up. 

cmbarred  d\\  further  trade.  Bacon, 

Embarcation,  n.   See  Embarkation. 
Embarge  (ein-barj'),  v.t.    To  put  on  board 
a  barge.  [Rare.] 

As  when  the  sov'reign  we  emharged  see, 

And  by  fair  London  for  his  pleasnre  rows.  Drayton. 

EmljargO  (em-bai''go),  n.  [Sp.  embargo,  an 
embargo  ou  a  vessel,  embarrassment,  se- 
questration ;  Pr.  embargo,  a  hindrance ; 
L.L.  iinbarcuin,  from  a  form  itnharricare — 
prefix  iin.  em,  in,  and  L.L.  barra,  a  bar. 
Comp.  embarrass.]  1.  In  co)n.  a  restraint 
or  prohibition  imposed  by  the  public  autho- 
rities of  a  country  ou  mercliant  vessels,  or 
otlier  ships,  to  prevent  their  leaving  its 
ports,  sometimes  amounting  to  an  entire 
interdiction  of  commercial  intercourse.  The 
seizure  of  sliips  and  cargoes  under  the  autho- 
rity of  municipal  law  is  called  a  civil  embar- 
go. An  interiiatiiiiial  embargo  is  an  act  not 
of  civil  procediue,  l)ut  of  Iiostile  intention. 
2.  A  restraint  or  hindrance  imposed  on 
anything;  as,  to  lay  an  embargo  on  free 
speech. 

Embargo  (em-bar'go),  v.t.  1.  To  hinder  or 
prevent  from  sailing  out  of  port,  or  into 
port,  or  both,  by  some  law  or  edict  of  sove- 
reign authority,  for  a  limited  time ;  as,  all 
the  vessels  in  the  ports  were  embargoed.  — 
2.  To  stop  or  hinder  from  being  prosecuted 
by  the  departure  or  entrance  of  ships;  as, 
toemftcicsro  commerce. — 3.  In  a  general  sense, 
to  prohibit;  to  stop;  to  restrain.  [Rare  in 
this  last  sense.] 

Embarguement  (em-barg'ment),  n.  Em- 
bargo; restraint;  hindrance. 

The  prayers  of  priests  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Enibargiteinents  all  of  fury.  Shak. 

[In  many  editions  of  Shakspere  the  word  is 
printed  embarqnement.] 
&nbark  (em-bark'),  v.  t.  (Fr.  embarquer — en, 
in,  and  barque,  a  boat,  a  barge,  a  bark.  See 
Barque.]  1.  To  put  or  cause  to  enter  on 
board  a  ship  or  boat;  as,  the  general  em- 
barked his  troops  and  their  baggage.— 2.  To 
engage  or  invest  in  any  affair:  said  of  per- 
sons, money,  and  the  like ;  as,  he  embarked 
his  capital  in  the  scheme. 

It  was  the  reputation  of  the  sect  upon  which  St. 
Paul  embarked  his  salvation.  South. 

All  the  propositions  he  could  make  to  Spain  could 
not  induce  them  to  enter  into  such  an  alliance  with 
him  as  niij^dit  embark  them  against  France. 

Clareyidoit. 

Embark  (em-bark'),  v.i.  1.  To  go  on  lioard 
of  a  siiip,  boat,  or  vessel;  as,  the  troops  em- 
barked for  Lisbon. — 2.  To  engage  or  take  a 
share  in  any  atfair;  to  enlist. 

He  saw  that  lie  would  be  slow  to  embark  in  such 
an  undertaking.  Macaulay. 

Embarkation,  Embarcation  (em-bark-a'- 
shon),  n.  1,  The  act  of  putting  on  board 
of  a  ship  or  other  vessel,  or  the  act  of  going 
aljoard.  'The  embarcation  of  the  army.' 
Clarendon.— 2.  That  which  is  embarked. 

Another  embarcation  of  Jesuits  was  sent  from 
Lisbon  to  Civita  Vecchia.  Smollett. 

Embarkment  t  (em-bark'ment),  n.   Act  of 

embarking;  embarkation.  Middleton. 
Embarquement  t  (em-bark'ment),  n.  See 

E.MBARGUEMENT. 

Embarras  (em-ba'ras),  ?i.  [Fr.]  l.t  Embar- 
rassment. 'Tliese  little  embarrasses  we  men 
of  intrigue  are  eternally  subject  to.'  Foote. 

2.  A  place  wliere  the  navigation  of  rivers 
or  creeks  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  drift-wood,  trees,  &c.  [Ame- 
rican. ] 

Embarrass  (em-ba'ras),  v.t.  [Fr.  embarras- 
ser,  to  embarrass,  embarras,  embarrassment 
—usually  derived  from  L.L.  barra,  a  bar. 
See  Bar.]  1.  To  perplex;  to  render  Intri- 
cate ;  to  entangle ;  as,  puljlic  affairs  are  em- 
barrassed ;  want  of  order  tends  to  embar- 
rass business.— 2.  To  encumber  or  beset,  as 
with  deljts  or  demands,  beyond  the  means 
of  payment;  to  involve  in  pecuniary  ditlicul- 
ties:  applied  to  a  person  or  his  affairs;  as,  a 
man  or  liis  business  is  embarrassed  when  he 
cannot  meet  liis  pecuniary  engagements. — 

3.  To  perplex;  to  confuse;  to  disconcert;  to 
abash;  as,  an  abrupt  address  ma,y  embarrass 
a  young  lady. 

He  well  knew  that  this  would  embarrass  me. 

Smollett. 

—Embarrass,  Puzzle,  Perplex.  Embarrass, 
lit.  to  bar  one's  way,  to  impede  one's  pro- 
gress in  a  particular  direction,  to  hamper 
one's  actions;  hence,  to  make  it  difficult  for 
one  to  know  what  to  do  for  the  best ;  puzzle. 


to  confuse  the  mind,  as  by  putting  questions 
hard  of  answer,  or  problems  difficult  of 
solution ;  perplex,  to  inclose  one  as  in  the 
meshes  of  a  net,  to  entangle  one's  judgment 
or  feelings  so  that  one  is  at  a  loss  how  to 
act. 

Awkward,  embarrassed,  stiff,  without  the  skill 
Of  moving  gracefully  or  standing  still.  Chitrchill. 
He  is  perpetually  puzzled  and  perplexed  amidst 
his  own  blunders.  Addison. 

Syn.  To  liinder,  impede,  obstruct,  perplex, 
entangle,  confuse,  disconcert,  aloash,  dis- 
tress. 

Embarrassed  (em-ba'rast),  p.  and  a.  1.  En- 
tangled; perplexed;  intricate;  involved;  as, 
his  affairs  are  in  an  embarrassed  state.— 

2.  Confused;  abashed;  disconcerted. 
Embarrassing  (em-ba'ras-ing),  a.  Perplex- 
ing; adapted  to  perplex. 

If  Godolpliin  had  steadfastly  refused  to  quit  his 
place,  the  AVhiy^  leaders  would  have  been  in  a  most 
enibarrassing  position.  Macaulay. 

Embarrassingly  (em-ba'ras-ing-li),  adv.  In 
an  embarrassing  manner;  so  as  to  embar- 
rass. 

Embarrassment  (em-ba'ras-ment),)j.  1.  Per- 
plexity ;  intricacy  ;  entanglement.  'The 
embarrassments  to  commerce  growing  out 
of  the  late  regulations. '  Bancroft— 2.  Per- 
plexity arising  from  insolvency,  or  from 
temporary  inability  to  discharge  debts. 

He  saw  no  hope  of  extrication  from  hisembarrass- 
ments.  Macaitlay. 

3.  Confusion  of  mind;  want  of  composure; 
abashment. 

Let  your  method  be  plain,  that  your  hearers  may 
run  through  it  without  e^nbarrassment.  IVatts. 

Embarren  (em-ba'ren),  v.t.  {Em  for  en, 
verb-forming  prefix,  and  barren.  ]  To  make 
barren.    [Rare.  ] 

Like  the  ashes  from  the  Mount  Vesuvius,  though 
singly  small  and  nothing,  yet  in  conjoined  quantities 
they  embarren  all  the  fiekls  about  it.  Feltham. 

Embaset  (em-bits'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  em  ioxen,  and 
base.]   1.  To  lower  in  value ;  to  vitiate;  to 
deprave ;  to  impair. 
The  virtue  ,  .  .  of  a  tree  tfOT^ajtfif  by  the  ground. 

Bacon. 

I  have  no  ignoble  end  .  .  .  that  may  embase  my 
poor  judgment.  Wotto7i. 

2.  To  degrade;  to  vilify. 

To  please  the  best,  and  th'  evill  to  embase.  Spenser. 

Embasementt  (em-bas'ment),  n.  Act  of 
depraving;  depravation;  deterioration. 

Embasement  (em-bas'ment),  n.  [,See  Em- 
BASis.  ]  In  mcd.  a  tub  for  holding  warm 
water  for  bathing;  an  embasis. 

Embasiatet  (em-ba'si-at),  n.  Embassy. 
But  when  the  Erie  of  Warwik  understode  of  this 
marriage,  he  tooke  it  highly  that  his  embasiate  was 
deluded.  Sir  T.  More, 

Embasis  (em'lia-sis),  n.  [Gr.  en,  in,  and 
baino,  to  go.]  A  batliing-tub  or  vessel  filled 
witli  warm  water. 

Embassadet  (em'bas-sad),  n.   An  embassy. 

Spenser. 

Embassador  (em-bas'sad-er),  n.  Same  as 
Ambassador. 

Embassadorial  (em-bas'sa-d6"ri-al),  a. 

Same  as  Ambassadorial. 
Embassadress  (em-bas'sad-res),  n.  Same 

as  Aiidia.-<sadress. 

Embassage!  (em'bas-siij),  n.  l.  An  em- 
bassy. 

He  sent  a  solemn  embassage  unto  James,  king  of 
Scotland.  Bacon. 

2.  A  message. 

Doth  not  thy  etnbassage  belong  to  me ; 

And  am  I  last  to  know  it?  Shak. 

[In  a  passage  in  which  this  word  occurs  in 
Spenser's  'Faerie  Queene,'  bk.  iii.  c.  ix.  28, 
the  rliythm  requires  that  it  be  pronounced 
em-has'saj.] 
Embassy  (em'bas-si),  n.  [O.E.  and  Fr.  ein- 
bassade.  See  AMBASSADOR.]  1.  The  public 
function  of  an  ambassador;  the  charge  or 
employment  of  a  public  minister,  whether 
ambassador  or  envoy;  as,  he  was  qualified 
for  the  embassy.— 2.  The  message  of  an 
ambassador.  'Here,  Persian,  tell  thy  em- 
bassy.' Glover.— A  message  of  any  kind; 
specifically,  a  solemn  or  important  mes- 
sage. 

Eighteen  centuries  ago,  the  gospel  went  forth  from 
Jerusalem  on  an  etnbassy  of  mingled  authority  and 
love.  B.  Dickenson. 

Touches  are  but  embassies  of  love.  Tejijiyson. 

4.  The  person  or  persons  intrusted  with  a 
public  or  solemn  message  or  with  ambassa- 
dorial functions;  a  legation. 

Embassy  after  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
Carthaginian  government.  Arnold. 

5.  The  official  residence  of  an  ambassador; 


the  ambassadorial  building  or  buildings; 
as,  they  were  married  at  the  English  Etn- 
bassy. 

Embastardize t  (em-bas'terd-iz),  v.t.  To 
render  illegitimate  or  base.  Milton. 

Embaterion  (em-ba-te'ri-on),  n.  [Gr.  em 
f(jr  en,  in,  and  baino,  to  go.]  A  war-song  of 
the  Spartans  which  they  sang  when  rushing 
on  tlie  enemy.  It  was  accompanied  by 
flutes. 

Embathe  (em-balH'),  v.  t.   [Prefix  em  for  en, 
and  bathe.]   To  bathe.  [Rare.] 
Gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  embathe 
In  nectar'dlavers,  strew'd  with  asphodel.  Milton. 

Embattail  (em-bat'tal),  v.  t.  Same  as  Em- 
battle, 2. 

To  embattail  and  to  wall  about  thy  cause 
With  iron-worded  proof.  Tennyson. 

Embatteil,+  v.t.  To  embattle;  to  arm  for 
battle.  'One  in  bright  embatteiled 
full  strong."  Spenser. 

Embattle  (em-bat'tl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  eni- 
battled;  ppr.  embattling.  [Prefix  em  for  en, 
ViwAbattle.]  1.  To  arrange  in  order  of  battle; 
to  array  for  battle.  'The  English  are  em- 
battled.' Shale— 2.  To  furnish  with  battle- 
ments; as,  an  embattled  tower.  'The  em- 
battled portal  arch  he  passed.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Embattle  (em-bat'tl),  v.i.  To  be  ranged  In 
order  of  battle. 

"We  shall  embattle 
By  the  second  hour  i'  the  morn.  Shak. 

Embattled  (em-bat'tld),  p.  and  a.  1.  Ar- 
rayed in  order  of  battle. 
'Embattled  ranks. 'il/^iHo«. 

2.  Furnished  with  battle- 
ments; specifically,  in 
indented  like  a  battle- 
ment. Tlie  ordinaries  in 
heraldry,  such  as  the  fess, 
&c. ,  are  sometimes  repre- 
sentetl  embattled.  It  is 
also  applied  to  a  line  of 
partition  in  the  shield.— 

3.  Being  the  place  of  bat- 
tle or  the  place  where  troops  are  arrayed 
for  battle.  'Th'  embattled  field.'  J.  Baillie. 


A  fess  embattled. 


Embattled  Moulding. 

— Embattled  moulding,  in  arch,  a  moulding 
indented  like  a  battlement. 

Embattlement  (em-liat'tl-ment),  n.  An 
indented  parapet;  a  battlement  (which see). 
Spelled  formerly  also  Etnbattailment,  Em- 
batailement. 

Embay  (em-ba'),  v.t.  [Em  for  en,  in,  and 
bay.]  To  inclose  in  a  liay  or  inlet ;  to  land- 
lock;  to  inclose  between  capes  or  promon- 
tories; as,  the  ship  or  fleet  is  embayed. 

Embay  t  (em-ba'),  D.l  [Fr.  6ff!<7ner,  to  bathe.] 
1.  To  bathe;  to  wash.  'Others  did  them- 
selves em6a// in  liquid  joys.'  Spenser. —2.  To 
pervade  or  suftuse,  so  as  to  soothe,  lull,  or 
delight. 

While  every  sense  the  humour  sweet  embayed. 

Spenser. 

Embayed  (em-bad'),  a.  Forming,  or  formed 
in,  a  bay  or  recess.  '  Embayed  windows.' 
Mrs.  Gore. 

Embayment  (em-ba'ment),  n.  A  portion  of 
tlie  sea  closed  in  and  sheltered  by  capes  or 
promontories. 

The  embayynent  which  is  terminated  by  the  land 
of  North  Berwick.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

Embeamt  (em-bem'),  v.t.  To  beam  upon;  to 
make  brilliant,  as  with  beams  of  light.  S. 
Fletcher. 

Embed  (em-bed'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  embedded; 
ppr.  embedding.  [Em  for  en,  in,  and  bed.] 
To  lay  in  or  as  in  a  bed  ;  to  lay  in  surround- 
ing matter;  as,  to  embed  a  thing  in  clay 
or  in  sand. 

Embedment  (em-bed'ment),  n.  Act  of  em- 
bedding; state  of  being  embedded. 

Embelise.t  v.t.  To  embellisli;  to  beautify. 
Chaucer. 

Embellisli  (em-bel'lish),  v.  t.  [Fr.  embellir — 
verb-forming  prefix  em  for  en,  and  belle, 
L.  bellus,  pretty,  neat,  fine,  contr.  from  be- 
nulus,  from  benus  =  bonus,  good.]  To  adorn; 
to  beautify;  to  give  a  brilliant  appearance 
to;  to  liecorate;  to  deck;  as,  to  embellish  the 
person  witii  rich  apparel;  to  embellish  a 
garden  with  shrulis  and  fiowers;  a  style 
embellished  by  metaphors;  a  book  embel- 
lished by  engravings. 


Eate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     u.  So,  abwne;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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Bay  leaves  between, 

And  primroses  green, 

Embellish  the  sweet  violet.  Spenser. 
The  names  of  the  fic^ures  that  embellished  the  dis- 
courses of  those  who  understood  the  art  of  speaking, 
are  not  the  art  and  skill  of  speaking  well.  Locke. 

— Adorn,  Decorate,  Embellish.    See  under 

Adorn.— Syn.  To  adorn,  deck,  decorate, 

beautify,  ornament,  .arace. 
Embellisher  (em-bel'lisli-er),  n.    One  who 

or  that  wliich  embellishes. 
Embellishingly  (em-bellish-ing-Ii),  ado.  So 

as  to  embellish. 

Embellisliment  (em-bel'lish-ment),  n.l.  The 
act  of  adorning,  or  state  of  being  adorned. 
'  The  selection  of  their  ground,  and  the  ein- 
bellishment  oi  it.'  Prexcott, — 2.  Ornament; 
decoration ;  anything  that  adds  beauty  or 
elegance ;  that  which  renders  any  thing  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  or  agreeable  to  the  taste;  as, 
rich  dresses  are  embellishments  of  the  per- 
son; virtue  is  an  embellishment  of  the  mind, 
and  liberal  arts  are  the  embelUshinents  of 
society. 

^^'isdom.  and  discipline,  and  liberal  arts. 
The  entbellishiiicnts  of  life.  Addison. 

Syn.  Ornament,  decoration,  grace,  beauty, 
elegance,  enrichment,  adornment. 

Ember  (em'ber),  a.  [By  some  regarded  as  a 
contraction  of  G.  quatemher,  a  quarter  of 
a  year  or  quarteily  day,  from  L.  quatiior 
tempera,  the  four  seasons;  liy  others  taken 
from  embers,  ashes,  as  being  applied  to 
seasons  of  fasting  and  humiliation ;  but 
more  probably  directly  from  the  A.  Sax. 
ymbrine,  ymhren,  embren,  the  circle  or 
course  of  the  year,  from  ymb  or  emb,  round, 
and  rinnan,  to  run.  Comp.  ymbren-wuce,  an 
ember-week.]  Coming  at  certain  seasons: 
used  as  an  element  in  such  compound  words 
as  ember-days,  ember-tide,  e))i6e)'-week. 

Ember  (em'ber),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cemyrian,  cin- 
ders; Dan.  emmer;  N.  eimyrja,  eldmyrja — 
eld,  fire,  and  myrja,  glowing  ashes.  ]  A  small 
live  coal,  piece  of  wood,  &c. :  used  chiefly  in 
the  plural  to  signify  live  cinders  or  ashes ; 
the  smouldering  remains  of  a  fire. 
He  takes  a  lighted  ember  out  of  the  covered  vessel. 

Colebrooke. 

He  rakes  hot  embers,  and  renews  the  fires.  Dryden. 

Ember-days  (em'ber-daz),  n.  pi.  [See  Em- 
ber, a.]  Days  returning  at  certain  seasons; 
specifically,  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  after  Quadrage-ima  Sunday,  after 
Whitsunday,  after  Holyrood-day  in  Septem- 
ber, and  after  St.  Lucia's  day  in  December, 
appointed  in  the  Church  of  England  for 
fasting  and  abstinence. 

Ember-fast  (em'ber-fast),  n.  One  of  the 
periods  at  which  ember-days  occur. 

Ember-goose  (em'ber-gos),  n.  [N.  eynber- 
gaas,  hav-innner,  G.  imber.  Etym.  of  the 
first  part  of  the  word  uncertain.]  A  bird, 
known  also  as  the  great  northern  diver  and 
loon,  of  the  genus  Colymbus  (C.  glaeialis) 
and  order  Natatores.  It  is  larger  than  the 
common  goose;  the  head  is  dusky;  the  back, 
coverts  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  clouded 
with  lighter  and  darker  shades  of  the  same; 
the  primaries  and  tail  are  black;  the  breast 
and  belly  silvery.  It  inliabits  the  northern 
regions,  about  Arctic  America,  Iceland,  and 
the  Orkneys. 

Emberingt  (em'ber-ing),  n.  The  ember-days 
(which  see). 

Fasting  days  and  emberings  be 

Lent,  Whitsnn,  Holyrood,  and  Lucie.  Old  rhyme. 

Smbering-days  t  (em'b6r-ing-daz),  n.  pi. 
The  ember-days. 

Divers  of  the  king's  subjects  have  of  late  more 
than  in  times  past  broken  and  contemned  such  ab- 
stinence, which  hath  been  used  in  this  realm  upon 
the  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  the  emberiJig-days,  and 
other  days  commonly  called  vigils.  Hallam. 

Emberizidse  (em-ber  iz'i-de),  n.  pi.  [L.L.  em- 
beriza,  a  bimting.]  A  family  of  small  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Insessores  and  tribe 
Conirostres.  It  includes  the  buntings,  the 
snow-flake,  the  yellow-hammei',  and  reed- 
sparrow.  The  common  bunting  {Emberiza 
miliaria)  is  the  largest  of  the  European 
species  and  the  most  common.  The  ortolan 
{B.  hortulana),  so  much  esteemed  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  flesh,  belongs  to  this  family. 
By  some  naturalists  they  are  classified  as  a 
sub-family  of  the  Fringillida;,  under  the  title 
Emberizinre. 

Emberizlnse  (emnjer-i-zi"ne),  n.  pi.  See 
Emberizidje. 

Ember-tide  (em'ber-tid),  n.   The  season  at 

which  ember-days  occur. 
Ember-week  (em'lier-wek),  n.    A  week  in 

which  ember-days  fall. 
Embettert  (em-bet'ter),  v.t.    [Prefix  em  for 

en,  and  better.]   To  better. 


For  cruelty  doth  not  embetter  men. 

But  them  more  wary  make  than  they  have  been. 

Daniel. 

Embezzle  (em-bez'zl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  em- 
bezzled; ppr.  embezzlinrj.  [Referred  to 
Norm,  embeasiler,  to  filch;  O.Fr.  besler,  to 
deceive.  Comp.  the  simple  bezzle.]  1.  To 
appropriate  fraudulently  to  one's  own  use, 
as  what  is  intrusted  to  one's  care;  to  apply 
to  one's  private  use  by  a  breach  of  trust,  as 
a  clerk  or  servant  who  misappropriates  his 
employer's  money  or  valuables.  '  The  treas- 
urer eoibe^zted  the  funds  of  the  company.' 
Th.  Fuller. — 2.  To  waste  or  dissipate  in  extra- 
vagance ;  to  misappropriate  or  misspend. 
[Hare.] 

when  thou  hast  embezzled  all  thy  store.  Dryden. 

Embezzlement  (em-bez'zl-ment),  n.  The 
act  by  which  a  clerk,  servant,  or  person  act- 
ing as  such,  fraudulently  appropriates  to  his 
own  use  the  money  or  goods  intrusted  to  his 
care.  Embezzlement  is  in  English  law  a 
felony  punishable  by  penal  servitude  for  not 
more  than  fourteen  years,  or  by  imprison- 
ment, and  in  the  case  of  a  male  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  by  whipping  in  addition  to 
imprisonment. 

Embezzlement  is  distinguished  from  larceny,  pro- 
perly so  called,  as  being  conmiitted  in  respec  t  of  pro- 
perty which  is  not.  at  the  time,  in  the  actual  or  legal 
possession  of  the  owner.  Burrill. 

Embezzler  (em-bez'zler),  n.  One  who  em- 
bezzles. 

EmbillO'W  (em-bino),  [Prefix  em  for  en, 
and  billoio.]  To  heave  as  the  waves  of  the 
sea;  to  swell.  Lisle. 

Embitter  (em-bit'ter),  v.t.  [Verb-forming 
prefix  em  for  en,  and  bitter.]  1.  To  make 
bitter  or  more  bitter. — 2.  To  make  unhappy 
or  grievous;  to  render  distressing;  as,  the 
sins  of  youth  often  embitter  old  age. 

Is  there  anything  that  more  embitters  the  enjoy- 
ments of  this  life  tlian  shame  S  Soitth. 

3.  To  make  more  severe,  poignant,  or  pain- 
ful; as,  the  sorrows  of  true  penitence  are 
embittered  by  a  sense  of  our  ingratitude  to 
our  almighty  Benefactor.  — 4.  To  render  more 
violent  or  malignant;  to  exasperate.  'Men, 
the  most  embittered  against  each  other  by 
former  contests.'  Bancroft.  Spelled  also 
Imbitter. 

Embitterer  (em-bit'ter-er),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  makes  bitter. 

The  fear  of  death  has  always  been  considered  as 
the  greatest  enemy  of  human  quiet,  the  polluter  of 
the  feast  of  happiness,  and  the  einbitterer  of  the  cup 
of  joy.  yohnson. 

Embitterment  (em-bit'ter-ment),  n.  The 
act  of  embittering.  Coleridge. 

Emblaze  (em-ljlaz').f.t  pret.  &pp.  emblazed; 
ppr.  emblazing.  [Verb-forming  prefix  em 
for  en,  and  blaze.]  1.  To  kindle;  to  set  in  a 
blaze.  '  Sulphur-tipt,  emblaze  an  ale-house 
fire.'  Pope.— 2.  To  adorn  with  glittering  em- 
bellishments; to  make  to  glitter  or  shine. 

Th'  unsought  diamonds 
Would  so  emblaze  the  forehead  of  tlie  deep. 
And  so  bestud  with  stars,  that  they  below 
Would  grow  inured  to  light.  Miltoji. 

3.  To  display  or  set  forth  conspicuously  or 

ostentatiously;  to  blazon. 
But  thou  Shalt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat, 
To  e?nblaze  the  honour  that  thy  master  got.  Shctk. 

Emblazon  (em-bla'zon),  v.  t.  [Verb-forming 
prefix  oil  for  en,  and  blazon.]  1.  To  adorn 
with  figures  of  heraldry  or  ensigns  armorial; 
as,  a  shield  emblazoned  with  armorial  bear- 
ings.— 2.  To  depict  or  represent,  as  an  ar- 
morial ensign  on  a  shield. 

My  shield,  .  .  . 

On  which  when  Cupid,  with  his  killing  bow 
And  cruell  shafts,  cmblazoitd  she  beheld. 
At  sight  thereof  she  was  with  terror  queld. 

Spenser. 

3.  To  set  off  with  ornaments;  to  decorate. 

The  walls  were  .  .  .  emblaztmed  with  legends  in 
commemoration  of  the  illustrious  pair.  Preseott. 

4.  To  celebrate  in  laudatory  terms;  to  sing 
the  praises  of. 

We  find  Augustus  .  .  .  by  the  poets. 

Hakennll. 

Heroes  emblazoned  high  to  fame.  Lon^ello-w. 

Emblazoner  (em-bla'zon-er),  m.  1.  A  blazoner; 
one  that  emblazons;  a  herald. — 2.  One  that 
puljlishes  and  displays  with  pomp.  'This 
emblazoner  of  his  title-page.'  Milton. 

Emblazonment  (em-bla'zon-ment),)i.  1.  The 
act  of  emblazoning.— 2.  That  which  is  em- 
blazoned. 

Emblazonry (em-bla'zon-ri),  n.  1.  The  actor 
art  of  emblazoning;  blazonry.— 2.  Heraldic 
decoration,  as  pictures  or  figures  upon 
shields,  standards,  &c.  '  Thine  ancient  stan- 
dard's rich  emblazonry.'  Trench. 

Emblem  (emTjlem),  n.    [Fr.  embleme;  Gr. 


emblema,  from  emballd — en,  in,  and  balls, 
to  cast.]  l.t  That  which  is  put  in  or  on 
inlaid  work;  inlay;  inlaid  or  mosaic  work; 
something  ornamental  inserted  in  another 
body. 

Underfoot  the  violet. 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broider'd  tlie  ground,  more  colour'd  than  with  stone 
Of  costliest  e7nblem.  Milton. 

2.  A  picture  or  other  work  of  art  repre- 
senting one  thing  to  the  eye  and  anotlier 
to  tlie  understanding;  a  painted  or  sculp- 
tured enigma,  or  a  figure  representing  some 
obvioushistory.suggesting  some  moral  truth, 
as  the  image  of  Scsevola  holding  his  hand  in 
the  fire,  with  these  words,  'agere  et  pati  for- 
titer  Eomannm  est,'  to  do  and  to  suffer  with 
fortitude  is  Roman.- 3.  Any  object  or  its 
figure  whose  predominant  quality  symbolizes 
something  else,as  another  quality, condition, 
state,  and  the  like;  an  allusive  figure;  a 
symbol;  a  device;  thus,  a  physical  (juality 
may  typify  a  moral  one,  as  a  white  robe  is 
the  emblem  of  purity;  a  balance,  the  emblem 
of  justice;  a  crown  may  be  an  emblem,  of 
the  state  of  royalty;  a  hammer,  the  emblem 
of  the  profession  or  condition  of  a  smith;  a 
glaived  hand,  the  emblem  of  war. 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  tlieir  clime. 

Jiyj'on. 

Syn.  Figure,  type,  symbol,  adumbration. 

Emblem  (em'blem),  v.t.  To  represent  or 
suggest  by  similar  qualities.  '  Emblemed 
by  the  cozening  fig-tree.'  Feltham. 

Emblemata(em-ble'ma-ta),  )i.  ^Z.  [Gr.  See 
Emblem.]  The  sculptured  figures,  usually 
made  either  of  the  precious  metals  or  of' 
amber,  with  which  gold  and  silver  were 
decorated  l.)y  the  ancients. 

Emblematic,  Emblematical  (em-blem-af- 
ik,  em-blem-at'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or 
comprising  an  emblem;  using  or  dealing  in 
emblems;  symbolic.  ' Emblem aticwovshiy.' 
Prior. — 2.  Representing  by  some  allusion 
or  customary  association;  representing  by 
similarity  of  qualities  or  conventional  sig- 
nificance; as,  a  crown  is  emblematic  of 
royalty;  whiteness  is  emblematic  of  purity. 

Glanced  at  the  legendary  Amazon 

As  emblematic  of  a  nobler  age.  Toinyson. 

Emblematically  (em-blem-at'ik-al-li),  adv. 
By  way  or  means  of  emblems ;  in  the  man- 
ner of  emblems;  by  way  of  allusive  repre- 
sentation. 

He  took  a  great  stone  and  put  it  up  under  the  oak, 
emblematically  joining  the  two  great  elements  of 
masonry.  Swift. 

Emblematicize  (em-ble-mat'i-siz),  v.t.  To 
represent  by  or  embody  in  an  emblem ;  to 
emblematize. 

He  (Giacomo  Amiconi)  drew  the  queen  and  the 
three  eldest  princesses,  and  prints  were  taken  from 
his  pictures,  which  he  generally  endeavoured  to  em- 
blematicize  by  genii  and  cupids.  IValpole. 

Emblematist  (em-blem'at-ist),  n.  A  writer 
(ir  inventor  of  emblems.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Emblematize  (em-lilcm'at-iz),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  embli'iiiafized;  ppr.  emblematizing.  To 
represent  by  an  emblem. 

Anciently  the  sun  was  emblematized  by  a  starry 
figure.  Hnrd. 

Emblement  (emOjle-ment),  n.  [From  0.  Fr. 

ernbleer,  emblaer,  emblayer,  emblader  (Fr. 
em6fai>er),to  sowwithcorn,  from  L.L.  imbla- 
dare,  to  sow  with  corn— (d,  and  L.L.  bladum 
(=Fr.  bU,  corn),  which  is  probably  the  L. 
ablatum,  what  is  carried  away,  and  hence  a 
crop  gathered.]  In  tow,  the  produce  or  fruits 
of  land  sown  or  planted;  the  growing  crops 
of  those  vegetable  productions,  as  grain, 
garden  roots,  and  the  like,  which  nre  annu- 
ally produced  by  the  labour  of  the  cultivator: 
used  chiefly  in  the  plural.  Emblements  are 
deemed  personal  property,  and  pass  as  such 
to  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
occupier,  whether  he  were  the  owner  for 
life,  or  in  fee,  or  for  years,  if  he  die  before 
he  has  actually  cut,  reaped,  or  gathered  the 
same.  The  produce  of  grass,  trees,  and  the 
like  is  not  included  in  the  term. 
Emblemize  (era'blem-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
cmblemized ;  ppr.  emblemizing.  To  repre- 
sent by  an  emblem. 

Embllca  (em'bli-ka),  n.  [The  name  of  the 
plant  in  the  Moluccas  ]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Euphorbiacea;,  containing  a  single 
species,  E.  offleinalis,  a  native  of  India  and 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  differs  from 
Phyllanthus  in  having  a  fleshy  covering  to 
the  fruit.  The  bark  is  astringent,  and  is 
used  in  India  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 
The  fruit  when  eaten  acts  as  a  mild  purga- 
tive. 
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Embloom  (em-blom'),  v.t.  [Em  for  verb- 
formiuL;  prefix  en,  and  bloom.]  To  cover  or 
eiirirh  with  bloom.  [Rare.] 

EmtolOSSOm  (em-Wos'som),  u.f.  [Prefix  em 
for  en,  and  blossom.  ]  To  cover  with  bloom  or 
blossoms.  '  The  white  emblossomed  spray.' 
A.  Cunningham. 

Embodier  (em-bo'di-fer),  n.   One  who  em- 

Embodiment  (em-bo'di-ment),  n.  1.  Act  of 
embodying  or  investing  with  a  body.— 2.  The 
state  of  being  embodied  or  invested  with  a 
body  or  material  form;  bodily  or  material 
representation. 

That  conception  of  the  divine  which  the  genius  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  originated,  found  its  perfect 
embodiment  in  those  sculptured  types  of  human 
beauty  and  nobleness,  in  which  the  spiritual  motive 
and  the  exquisite  finite  form  were  indistinguisliably 
united.  Dr.  Caird. 

3.  The  act  of  collecting  or  forming  into  a 
body  or  united  whole;  incorporation;  con- 
centration; as,  the  etnbodiment  of  troops 
into  battalions,  brigades,  divisions,  &c. ;  the 
embodiment  of  the  militia  or  reserve  forces. 
Embody (em-bo'di),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  embodied; 
ppr.  emhudyimj.  [Prefix  ejn  for  en,  in,  and 
bodi/.]  1.  i'o  lodge  in  a  material  body;  to 
invest  with  a  body;  to  incarnate.  'Devils 
embodied  and  disembodied.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  soul  while  it  is  embodied  can  no  more  be 
divided  from  sin.  than  the  body  itself  can  be  con- 
sidered without  flesh.  South. 

2.  To  form  or  collect  into  a  body  or  united 
mass;  to  collect  into  a  whole;  to  incorpor- 
ate; to  concentrate;  as,  to  embody  troops;  to 
embody  detached  sentiments.— 3.  To  clothe 
■  with  a  material  form ;  to  render  obvious  to 
the  senses  or  mental  perception;  as,  to  em- 
body thought  in  words. 

Doctrines,  we  are  afraid,  must  generally  be  em- 
bodied before  they  can  excite  a  strong  public  feeling. 

Macciittay. 

Embody  (em-bo'di),  v.i.  To  unite  into  a 
body,  mass,  or  collection;  to  coalesce.  'To 
embody  against  this  court  party  and  its 
practices.'   Burke.    See  Imbody,  v.i. 

The  idea  of  white,  which  snow  yielded  yesterday, 
and  another  idea  of  white  from  another  snow  to-day, 
put  together  in  your  mind,  ejnbody  and  run  into  one. 

Loeke. 

EmbOgue  (em-bog'),  v.i.  [Prefix  em  for  en, 
in,  and  O.Fr.  bocque,  bogue,  a  mouth,  Fr. 
bouclie,  from  L.  bucca,  the  cheek,  a  cavity.] 
To  discharge  itself,  as  a  river,  into  the  sea 
or  another  river. 

Emboguing  (em-bog'ing),  n.  The  mouth  of 
a  river,  or  place  where  its  waters  are  dis- 
charged into  the  sea  or  anotlier  river.  [Rare 
or  obsolete.] 

Emboilt  (em-boil'),  v.i.  To  boil  violently; 
to  effervesce.  Spenser. 

Emboilt  (em-boil'),  v.t.  To  heat;  to  cause 
til  burn,  as  with  anger.  Spenser, 

Emboitement  (an-ijwat-maii),  n.  [Ft.,  the 
situation  of  one  box  within  another.]  1.  In 
physiol.  the  doctrine,  ventilated  by  Buffon, 
in  accordance  with  which  generation  is 
explained  by  living  germs  which  lie,  as  it 
were,  one  within  the  otiier,  and  which  are 
detached  to  produce  new  existences.  — 

2.  Milit.  the  closing  up  of  a  number  of  men 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  front  rank 
from  injury. 

Embold.t  ti.t    To  embolden.  Chmtcer. 

Embolden  (em-bold'n),  v.t.  [Verb-forming 
prefix  t';rt  for  eii,  and  bold.]  To  give  bold- 
ness or  courage  to;  to  encourage.  1  Cor. 
viii.  10. 

Emboldened  in  their  reliance  upon  the  vigilance 
and  ^'ood  faith  of  the  unseen  Administrator  of  affairs. 

Is.  Taylor. 

Emboldener  ( em-bold'n-er ),  n.  One  who 
eml)i>ldens. 

Embolic  (em-bol'ik),  a.    Same  as  Embolis- 

mic. 

Embolism  (em'bol-izm),  n.  [Gr.  embolismos, 
from  c);i(<aii(j,  to  throw  in,  to  insert.]  1.  In- 
tercalation; the  insertion  of  days,  months, 
or  years  in  an  account  of  time,  to  produce 
regularity.  The  Greeks  made  use  of  the 
lunar  year  of  354  days,  and  to  adjust  it  to 
the  solar  year  of  3C5  they  added  a  lunar 
month  every  second  or  third  year,  which 
additional  month  they  called  embolimos  or 
euibolimaios  men.— 2.  Intercalated  time. — 

3.  In  sirrg.  the  obstruction  of  a  vessel  by  a 
clot  of  fibrine,  a  freciuent  cause  of  paralysis, 
and  of  gangrene  of  the  part  beyond  the 
obstacle. 

Embolismal  (em-bol-iz'mal),  a.  Pertaining 
to  intercalation;  intercalated;  inserted;  as, 
an  eiiiholisiiial  month. 

Embollsmatic,  Embolismatical  (em'bo- 
liz-mat"ik,  em'bo-liz-mat"ik-al),  a.  Embo- 
lismic  (which  see).  Scott. 


Embolismic,Embolismical(em-bol-iz'mik, 

em-bol-iz'mik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  formed 
by  intercalation  or  insertion;  intercalated; 
inserted. 

Twelve  lunations  form  a  common  year,  and  thirteen 
the  ejnbolismie  ye^T.  Grosier's  China. 

Embolite  (em'bol-it),  n.  A  mineral  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  the  chloride  of  silver  and  the 
bromide  of  silver,  found  in  Chili  and  Mexico. 

Embolus  (em'bol-us),  n.  [Gr.  embolos,  from 
emballo,  to  thrust  in.]  Something  inserted 
or  acting  in  another;  that  which  thrusts  or 
drives,  as  a  piston  or  wedge. 

Embonpoint  (ah-boh-pwan),  n.  [Fr., 
from  em  for  en,  in,  bon,  good,  and  point, 
condition ;  thus,  literally,  in  good  condition.  ] 
Plumpness;  fleshiness;  rotundity  of  figure; 
stoutness. 

Emborder  (em-bor'der),  v.  t.  [Prefix  em  for 
en,  and  border.]  To  adorn  with  a  border;  to 
imborder. 

Embordered  (em-bor'derd),  p.  and  a. 
Adorned  with  a  border;  specifically,  in  her. 
having  a  border  of  the  same  metal,  colour, 
or  fur  as  the  field.  Written  also  Embor- 
dured,  Imbordered. 

Embosom  (em-bo'zum),  v.  t.  [Prefix  em  for 
en,  in,  and  bosom.]  1.  To  take  into  or  hold 
in  the  bosom  ;  to  hold  in  nearness  or 
intimacy;  to  admit  to  the  heart  or  affec- 
tion; to  cherish.  '  Glad  to  embosom  his 
affection.'  Spenser. — 2.  To  inclose  in  the 
midst;  to  surround.  'His  house  emfiosomcd 
in  the  grove.'  Pope. 

Emboss  (em-bos'),  v.  t.  [Verb-forming  prefix 
em  for  en,  and  boss.]  1.  To  form  bosses  on; 
to  fasliion  relief  or  raised  work  on;  to  orna- 
ment with  bosses  or  raised  work;  to  cover 
with  protuberances. 

Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  embosv. 

Milton. 

AH  crowd  in  heaps,  as  at  a  night  alarm 
The  bees  drive  out  upon  each  other's  backs. 
To  emboss  their  hives  in  clusters.  Dryden. 

2.  To  represent  in  relief  or  raised  work;  to 
represent  in  worked  figures;  to  embroider. 
'  Exhibiting  fiowersin  their  natural  colours, 
embossed  upon  a  purple  ground.'  Sir  W. 
Scott. 

O'er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  embossed, 
Androgeo's  death.  Dryden. 

Embosst  (em-bos'),  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

In  hunting,  to  drive  hard,  as  a  deer  or  dog, 
so  that  the  animal  foams  at  the  mouth ; 
to  cause  to  pant  or  foam  from  e.xertion  ; 
to  tire  out.  'The  salvage  beast  embost 
in  wearie  chase. '  Spenser.  'The  poor  cur 
is  embossed.'  Shak. 

O,  he  is  more  mad 
Than  Telamon  for  his  shield;  the  boar  of  Thessaly 


Was  never  so  embossed. 


Shak. 


Embosst  (em-bos'),  ut  [O.Fv.  emboistcr, 
from  boistc,  a  box,  Mod.  Fr.  bolte.  See  Box.] 
To  inclose  as  in  a  box;  to  include;  to  cover; 
to  encase;  to  sheathe. 

A  knighte  her  mett  in  mighty  armes  embost. 

Spenser. 

The  knight  his  thrillant  spear  againe  assayd 
In  his  brass-plated  body  to  ejnbosse.  Spenser. 

Embosst  (em-bos'),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  embosquer, 
from  bosc,  a  w-ood.  See  Bush.]  To  inclose 
in  a  wood;  to  conceal  in,  or  as  in,  a  thicket. 
'In  the  Arabian  woods  embossed.'  Milton. 

Embossed  (em-bosf),  p.  and  a.  1.  Formed 
with  bosses  or  raised  figures. — 2.  In  bot. 
projecting  in  the  centre  like  the  boss  or 
umbo  of  a  round  shield  or  target. — 3.  Swol- 
len; puffed  up.  'All  the  embossed  sores  and 
headed  evils.'  Shak. 

Embossment  (em-bos'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  embossing,  or  forming  protuberances 
upon,  or  state  of  being  embossed. — 2,  A  pro- 
minence, like  a  boss;  a  jut.  Bacon. — 3.  Re- 
lief ;  rising  work.  '  It  expresses  only  the 
great  embossment  of  the  figure.'  Addison. 

Embottle  (em-bot'tl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  em- 
bottled;  ppr.  embottling.  [Prefix  em  for  en, 
in,  and  bottle.]  To  put  in  a  bottle;  to  in- 
clude or  confine  in  a  bottle;  to  bottle. 

Embouchure  (an-bo-shor),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
em,  for  en,  and  bouche,  mouth.]  1.  A  mouth 
or  aperture,  as  of  a  river,  cannon,  &c. — 
2.  In  music,  (a)  the  mouth-hole  of  a  wind 
instrument.  (6)  The  shaping  of  the  lips  to 
the  mouth-piece. 

Embound  t  (em-bound'),  v.t.  [Prefix  em  for 
en,  in,  and  bound.]   To  shut  in;  to  inclose. 

That  sweet  breath. 
Which  was  emboimded  in  this  beauteous  clay. 

Shak. 

Embow  (em-bo'),  u  t.  [  Verb-forming  prefix 
em  for  en,  and  bow.]  To  form  like  a  bow; 
to  arch;  to  vault.  'The  high  emboiced  roof.' 
Milton. 

Embowed  (em-bod'),  pp.    In  her.  bent  or 


bowed. —J?miio!!)e(i  contrary,  or  counter- 
embowed,  bowed  in  opposite  directions. — 
Embowed  dejected,  bowed  with  tlie  extrem- 
ity downwards. 

Embowel  (em-bou'el),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  em- 
bowelled;  ppr.  embowelling.  [Prefix  em  for 
en,  and  bowel.]  1.  To  penetrate  into  the 
internal  parts  and  take  out  the  bowels  or 
entrails  of;  to  eviscerate;  to  take  out  the 
internal  parts  of.  Macaulay. 

Fossils  and  minerals  that  the  emboioelled  earth 
Displays.  Philips. 

2.  To  sink  or  inclose  in  another  substance; 
to  imbed;  to  bury.    '  Deepe  embowell'd  in 
the  earth  entyre.'  Spenser. 
Emboweller  (em-bou'el-er),  n.    One  who 
takes  out  the  bowels. 

Embowelment  (em-bou'el-ment),  n.  The 
act  of  taking  out  the  bowels;  evisceration. 

Embower  (em-bou'er),  v.i.  [Prefix  em  for 
en.  in,  and  boiver.]  To  lodge  or  rest  in  a 
bower. 

The  small  birds,  in  their  wide  boughs  embovfting, 
Cliaunted  their  sundrie  tunes  with  sweet  consent. 

Spenser. 

Embower  (em-bou'er),  v.  t.  To  cover  with, 
or  as  with,  a  bower;  to  shelter  with,  or  as 
with,  trees;  to  form  a  bower  for;  to  inibower. 

EmbOWl  (em-bol'),  v.t.  [Prefix  em  for  era, 
and  bowl.]  To  form  into  or  as  into  a  bowl ; 
to  give  a  globular  form  to.  Sidney. 

Embowment  t  (  em-bo'meut ),  n.  An  arch; 
a  vault. 

The  roof  all  open,  not  so  much  as  any  efnbo7vmejie 
near  any  of  the  walls  left.  Bacoji. 

Embox  (em-boks'),  v.t.  [Prefix  em  for  en, 
in,  and  box.]  To  inclose,  as  in  a  box; 
specifically,  to  set  or  seat  in  the  box  of  a 
theatre. 

Emboxed  the  ladies  must  have  something  smart. 

Churchill. 

Emboyssement,t  n.  Ambush.  Chaucer. 

Embrace  (em-bras'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  em- 
braced; ppr.  embracing.  [Fr.  ernbrasser,  to 
embrace— e?)t  for  en,  in,  and  bras,  the  arm. 
See  Brace.]  1.  To  take,  clasp,  or  inclose  in 
the  arms;  to  press  to  the  bosom  in  token  of 
affection. 

Paul  called  unto  him  the  disciples  and  embraced 
them.  Acts  xx.  i. 

2.  To  inclose;  to  encompass;  to  contain;  to 
encircle. 

Low  at  his  feet  a  spacious  plain  is  placed. 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embraced. 

Denham, 

3.  To  seize  eagerly,  in  a  figurative  sense;  to 
receive  or  take  with  willingness  ;  to  accept 
with  cordiality;  as,  to  embrace  the  Christian 
religion ;  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
doing  a  favour. 

O  lift  your  natures  up; 
Embrace  our  aims;  work  out  your  freedom. 

Teiinysoyi. 

4.  To  comprehend;  to  include  or  take  in;  to 
comprise;  as,  natural  philosophy  embraces 
many  sciences.  — 5.  To  accept  something  un- 
avoidable; to  submit  to;  to  take.  'Embrace 
thy  death.'  'And  I  embrace  this  future 
patiently. '   Shak.    [Rare  or  obsolete.  ] 

Fleance  .  .  .  must  embrace  the  fate 

Of  that  dark  hour.  Shak. 

6.  In  law,  to  attempt  to  influence  corruptly, 
as  a  jury,  by  money,  promises,  entreaties, 
entertainments,  and  the  like.  Blackstone. — 

7.  t  To  hold;  to  keep  possession  of. 

Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  bosom; 

My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse.  Shak. 

8.  t  To  throw  a  protecting  arm  around;  to 
protect. 

See  how  the  heavens,  of  voluntary  grace 
And  soveraine  favour  towards  chastity. 
Doe  succour  send  to  her  distressed  cace; 
So  much  high  God  doth  innocence  embrace. 

Spenser. 

Syn.  To  clasp,  hug,  inclose,  encircle,  include, 
comprise,  comprehend,  contain,  encompass. 
Embrace  (em-bras'),  v.i.  To  join  in  an  em- 
brace. '  While  we  stood  like  fools  embrac- 
ing.' Tennyson. 

Embrace  (em-bras'),  n.  1.  Inclosure  or  clasp 
with  the  arms;  pressure  to  the  bosom  with 
the  arms.  'Parting  with  a  long  embrace.' 
Tennyson.— 2.  Sexual  intercourse;  conjugal 
endearment. 

Embraced  (em-brasf),  p.  and  a.    In  her. 

bracetl  together;  tied  or  bound  together. 
Embracement  (em-bras'ment),  n.    1.  A 

clasp  in  the  arms;  a  hug;  embrace.    '  Em- 

bracements  warm.'  Keats. 
These  beasts,  fighting  with  any  man,  stand  upon 

their  hinder  feet,  and  so  this  did,  being  ready  to  give 

me  a  shrewd  embracement.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.+  State  of  being  contained ;  inclosure. 

The  embracement  of  the  parts  hardly  reparable, 
as  bones,  nerves,  &c.  Bacon. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hfir;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abwne;     j'.  So.  fey. 
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3.  t  Extent  of  grasp ;  comprehension ;  capa- 
city. 

Nor  can  her  (the  soul's)  wide  emdmcemefitsfiWed  be. 

Sir  y.  Davies. 

i.  Conjugal  endearment;  sexual  commerce. 
'The  eiiibmcements  of  his  bed.'  Shak. — 
5.  Willing  acceptance.  'A  ready  onbrace- 
Hioif  of  ...  his  kindness.'  Barrow.  [Rare.] 

Embraceor,  Embrasor  (em-bras'er),  n.  In 
law,  one  who  practises  embracery. 

Embracer  (em-bras'er),  n.  The  person  who 
embraces. 

Embracery  (em-bras'e-ri),  n.  In  law,  an 
attempt  to  intiuence  a  jury  corruptly  to  one 
side,  by  promises,  persuasions,  entreaties, 
money,  entertainments,  or  the  like. 

Embracive  (em-bras'iv),  a.  Given  to  em- 
bracing; caressing. 

Not  less  kind,  though  less  embracive,  was  Mrs. 
Mackenzie.  Thackeray. 

Embraid  t  (em-brad'),  V.  t.    To  upbraid. 

Embrail  (em'bral),  v.  t.    Naxit.  to  brail  up. 
For  he  who  strives  the  tempest  to  disarm 
Will  never  first  embrail  the  lee  yard-arm.  Falconer. 

Embranchment  (em-bransh'ment),  n.  [Em 
for  en,  and  branch.]  A  brandling  forth,  as 
of  trees ;  a  part  of  a  tree  at  whicli  several 
branches  diverge. 

Embrangle  (em-brang'gl),  v.t.  [Prefix  em 
for  en,  and  brangle.]  To  mix  confusedly;  to 
entangle. 

(The  half-witted  boy)  undertaking  messages  and 
little  helpful  odds  and  ends  for  every  one,  which, 
however,  poor  Jacob  managed  always  hopelessly  to 
entbran^le.  Hughes. 

Embrasure  (em-bra 'zhur),  n.  [Fr.,  the 
splayed  opening  of  a  window  or  door,  and 
hence  the  splayed  opening  in  a  parapet  for 
cannon  to  tire  through  — em  for  en,  and 
braser,  to  slope  the  edge  of  a  stone,  as 
masons  do  in  windows.]  1.  In  fort,  an  open- 
ing in  a  wall  or  parapet  through  which  can- 
non are  pointed  and  fired;  the  indent  or 
crenelle  of  an  embattlement.  See  Battle- 
ment.— 2.  In  arch,  the  enlargement  of  the 
aperture  of  a  door  or  window  on  the  inside 
of  the  wall  to  give  more  room  or  admit 
more  light. 

Embrasure  (em-bras'ur),  n.  Embrace. 
'  Our  lock'd  embrasures.'  Shak. 

Embravet  (em-brav'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  em- 
braved;  ppr.  embraving.  [Prefix  em  for  en, 
and  brave  (which  see).]  1.  To  embellish;  to 
make  showy;  to  decorate.  'Faded  flowers 
her  covse  embrave.'  Spetiser. — 2.  To  inspire 
^vitli  bravery;  to  make  bold. 

Psyche,  e>7tbrav'd  by  Charis'  generous  flame, 

Strives  in  devotion's  furnace  to  refine 

Her  pious  self.  Beaumont. 

Embreade,  v.t.  To  bind  up,  as  the  hair 
with  braid.  Spenser. 

Embreathement  (em-breiH'ment),  n.  The 
act  of  breathing  in ;  inspiration. 

The  special  and  immediate  suggestion,  embreathe- 
ment, and  dictation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.       IV.  Lee. 

Embrew  (em-bro'),  v.t.    [Prefix  em  for  en, 

and  brew.]   To  strain  or  distil 
Embrewt  (em-brb'),  v.  t.  To  imbrue;  to  steep; 

to  moisten.  Spenser. 

EmbrigM  t  (em-brif),  v.  t.  [Prefix  em  for  en, 
and  bright.]    To  make  bright;  to  brighten. 

Embring-dayst  (em'br-ing-daz),  n.  pi.  Em- 
ber-days.   .See  Ejiber. 

Embrocado  (em-bro-ka'do),  n.  A  pass  in 
fencing.    Hall!  well. 

Embrocate  (em'bro-kat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
embrocated;  ppr.  embrocating.  [L.L.  em- 
broco,  embrocatum;  Gr.  embroche,  a  fomen- 
tation, from  embrecho,  to  foment  — prefix 
em  for  en,  in,  and  brecho,  to  wet  on  the 
surface.]  In  med.  to  moisten  and  rub,  as  a 
diseased  part,  with  a  liquid  substance,  as 
with  spirit,  oil,  etc. 

Embrocation  (em-bro-ka'shon),  n.  In  med. 
(a)  tlie  act  of  moistening  and  rubbing  a 
diseased  part  with  a  cloth  or  sponge,  dipped 
in  some  liquid  substance,  as  spirit,  oil,  &c. 
(6)  The  liquid  or  lotion  witli  which  an  af- 
fected part  is  rubbed  or  washed. 

Embroglio  (em-bro'lyo),  n.  A  noisy,  con- 
fused quarrel;  a  fray;  a  broil.    See  IM- 

BK0GI.IO. 

Embroider  (em-broi'der),  v.  t.  [Prefix  em  for 
en,  in,  and  braider,  Fr.  hroder.]  To  border 
with  ornamental  needle-work  or  figures;  to 
adorn  with  raised  figures  of  needle-work; 
as,  to  embroider  muslin. 

Thou  shalt  etnbroider  the  coat  of  fine  linen. 

Ex.  xxviii.  39. 

Embroiderer  (em-broi'der-er),  n.  One  who 
embroiders. 

Embroidery  (em-broi'de-ri),  n.  1.  Work  in 
gold,  silver,  silk,  or  other  thread,  formed 
by  the  needle  on  cloth,  stuffs,  and  muslin 


into  various  figures ;  variegated  needle- 
work.—  2.  Variegated  or  diversified  orna- 
ments, especially  by  the  contrasts  of  figures 
and  colours ;  ornamental  decoration ;  as, 
the  embroidery  of  words.  '  The  natural 
fcroidci-y  of  the  meadows.'  Spectator.— Z.  In 
her.  a  term  applied  to  a  hill  or  mount  with 
several  copings  or  rises  and  falls. 
Embroil  (em-broil'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  cm  for  en, 
in,  and  broil,  a  noisy  quarrel.    See  BROIL.] 

1.  To  mix  up  or  entangle;  to  intermix  con- 
fusedly; to  involve. 

The  Christian  antiquities  at  Rome  .  .  .  are  em- 
broiled with  fable  and  legend.  Addiso7t. 

2.  To  involve  in  contention  or  trouble  by 
discord;  to  disturb;  to  confuse;  to  distract. 

I  had  no  design  to  embroil  my  kingdom  in  civil  war. 

Eikon  Basilike, 

3.  +  To  broil;  to  burn. 

That  knowledge,  for  which  we  boldly  attempt  to 
rifle  God's  cabinet,  should,  like  the  coal  from  the 
altar,  serve  only  to  embroil  and  consume  the  sacrile- 
gious invaders.  Dr.  H.  Hlore. 

Syn.  To  involve,  entangle,  encumber,  con- 
found, mingle,  distract,  disturb,  disorder, 
trouble. 

Embroil  t  (em-broil'),  n.  Perplexity;  con- 
fusion ;  emliarrassment.  Shaftesbury. 

Embroilment  (em-broil'ment),  n.  The  act 
of  embroiling ;  a  state  of  contention,  per- 
plexity, or  confusion;  confusion;  disturb- 
ance. 

He  (Prince  of  Orange)  was  not  apprehensive  of  a 
new  etnbroilmeJit,  but  rather  wished  it.  Bitriiet. 

Embronze  (em-bronz'),  v.t.  [Prefix  cm  for 
en,  in,  and  bronze.]  To  execute  or  form  in 
bronze,  as  a  statue.  Francis. 

Embrotbel  (em-broth'el),  v.  t.  [Prefix  em  for 
en,  and  brothel]  To  inclose  in  a  brothel 
' Embrothel'd  strumpets.'    Donne.  [Rare.] 

Embrouded,  t  pp.  Embroidered.  Chau- 
cer. 

Embrown  (em-broun'),  v.t.  [Prefix  em  for 
en,  and  brown.]  To  make  brown;  to  darken; 
to  tan;  to  imbrown. 

whence  summer  suns  ejnbrown  the  labouring  swains. 

Penton. 

Embrued  (em-briid'),  ^jp.  [See  Imbrue.]  In 
her.  a  term  applied  to  any  weapon  that  is  de- 
picted as  covered  or  besprinkled  with  blood, 
and  to  tlie  moutlis  of  lions,  bears,  wolves, 
&c.,  that  are  bloody  with  devouring  their 
prey;  as,  a  spear  embrued  gules. 

Embrute  (em-brbf),  v.t.  [Prefix  em  for  en, 
and  brute.]  To  degrade  to  the  state  of  a 
brute. 

All  the  man  embruted  in  the  swine.  Catvthorne. 

Embryo  (em'bri-o),  n.  [L.  and  G.  embryon 
— Gr.  em  for  en,  in,  and  hryo,  to  be  full  of 
anything,  to  swell  therewith.]  1.  In  ani- 
mal physiol.  the  first  rudiments  of  an  ani- 
mal in  tlie  womb,  before  the  several  mem- 
bers are  distinctly  formed,  after  which  it  is 
called  a,  foetus.— 2.  In  bot.  the  rudimentary 
plant  contained  in  tlie  seed,  produced  by 
tlie  action  of  tlie  pollen  on  the  ovule.  It 
contains  in  an  undeveloped  state  the  essen- 
tial organs  of  vegetation,  namely,  a  root, 
stem,  and  leaf  or  leaves,  and  becomes  a 
perfect  plant  merely  liy  the  development  of 
its  parts.— 3.  The  beginning  or  first  state  of 
anything,  while  yet  in  a  rude  and  undevel- 
oped condition;  the  condition  of  anything 
which  has  been  conceived  but  is  not  yet 
executed;  rudimentary  state. 

The  company  little  suspected  what  a  noble  work 
I  had  then  in  efnbrjyo.  Swift. 
A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here. 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  e7nbryo.  Shenstone, 

Embryo  (em'bri-o),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  character  or  quality  of  anything 
in  its  first  rudiments  or  unfinished  state; 
as,  an  embryo  f\ov/er.— Embryo  buds,  in  bot. 
spheroidal  solid  bodies  formed  in  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  capable  of  developing  into 
branches  under  favourable  circumstances. 

Embryoctony  (em-bri-ok'to-ni),  n.  [Gr.  em- 
bryon, an  embryo,  and  kteino,  to  destroy.] 
In  obstetrics,  the  destruction  of  tlie  fcetus 
in  tlie  uterus  in  cases  of  impossible  delivery. 

Embryogenic  (em'bri-6-jen"ik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  embryogeny  or  the  development  of 
an  embryo. 

Embryogeny  (em-bri-oj'e-ni),  n.  [Gr.  em- 
bryon, embryo,  and  gennao,  to  produce.]  In 
physiol.  the  formation  and  development  of 
embryos ;  that  department  of  science  that 
treats  of  such  formation  and  development. 

Embryogony  (em-bri-og'o-ni),  n.  [Gr.  em- 
bryon, an  embryo,  and  gone,  that  which 
begets.]  Inanat.  tlie  formation  of  an  em- 
bryo. 

Embryography  (em-bri-og-'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr. 


embryon,  an  embryo,  and  grai}ho,  to  de- 
scribe. ]   A  description  of  embryos. 
Embryologic,  Embryological  (era'bri-o- 
loj"ik,  eni'bri-o-loj"ik-al),  a.    Of  or  belong- 
ing to  embrycdogy. 

Embryology  (em-bri-ol'o-ji),n.  [Gx.embryon, 
and  logos,  discourse.]  The  doctrine  of  the 
development  of  an  embryo,  whether  in 
plants  or  animals. 

Embryon  (em'bri-on),  n.    An  embryo. 

The  earth  was  forni'd,  but  in  the  womb  as  yet 
Of  waters,  embryon  iunnature  involv'd, 
Appear'd  not.  Miltoji. 

Embryon  (em'bri-on),  a.    Embryo ;  rudi- 
niental;  crude;  not  fully  developed. 
For  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry,  four  champions  fierce. 
Strive  here  for  mastery,  and  to  battle  bring 
Their  embryon  atoms.  Milton. 

Embryonal  (em'bri-on-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  embryo,  or  the  embryo  stage  of 
an  organism.  'Embryonal  masses  of  proto- 
plasm."   Dr.  Bastian. 

Embryonary  (em'bri-o-na-ri),  a.  Same  as 
Embryonic. 

Embryonata9  (em'bri-6n-a"te),  n.  pi.  In 
bot.  a  term  given  by  Richard  to  plants  with 
stamens  and  pistils  and  an  embryo,  includ- 
ing tlie  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons 
of  .Jussieu, 

Embryonate,  Embryonated  (em'bri-on- 
at,  em'Liri-on-at-ed),  a.  In  the  state  of  an 
embryo;  formed  like  an  embryo;  relating 
to  an  embryo;  possessing  an  embryo. 

St.  Paul  could  not  mean  this  embryonated  little 
plant,  for  he  could  not  denote  it  by  these  words, '  that 
which  thou  sowest,'  for  that,  he  says,  must  die;  but 
this  little  embryonated  plant  contained  in  the  seed 
that  is  sown  dies  not.  Locke. 

Embryonic  (em-bri-on'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
an  embryo,  or  in  the  state  of  one. — Embryo- 
nic sac,  a  small  sac  or  vesicle  met  with  in 
most  plants,  at  the  apex  of  the  nucleus  of 
tlie  ovule,  and  in  which  the  embryo  is 
formed  and  developed. 

Embryotega,  Embryotegium  (em-bri-o'- 
te-ga,  em'bri-o-te"ji-um),  n.  [Gr.  embryon, 
embryo,  and  iegos,  a  roof.]  In  bot.  a  process 
raised  from  tlie  spermoderm  by  the  em- 
bryo of  some  seeds  during  germination,  as 
in  the  bean.  It  is  the  hardened  apex  of  the 
nucleus. 

Embryotic  (em-bri-ot'ik),  a.  Relating  to  or 
resembling  an  embryo;  embryonic. 

Embryotomy  (em-bri-ot'o-mi),  n.  [Fr.  em- 
bryotojnic—Gr.  embryon,  embryo,  and  tome, 
a  cutting,  from  temnd,  to  cut.]  In  obstet- 
rics, tlie  division  of  the  foetus  in  the  uterus 
into  fragments  in  order  to  effect  delivery, 
practised,  for  example,  when  the  pelvis  of 
the  mother  is  too  narrow  to  admit  of  natu- 
ral delivery,  or  otherwise  malformed  so  as 
to  prevent  it. 

Erabryous  (em'bri-us),  a.  Having  the  cha- 
racter of  an  embryo;  embryonic;  unde- 
veloped. 

Contemplation  generates;  action  propagates.  With- 
out the  first  the  latter  is  defective;  without  the  last 
the  first  is  but  abortive  and  embryous.  Felthaiyi. 

Emburset  (em-bers'),  v.t.  Same  as  Imburse. 

EmbUSllt  (em-busli'),  v.t.  [Prefix  em  for 
en,  in,  and  bush.]  To  conceal  in  bushes;  to 
place  in  ambush;  to  ambush. 

Embusy  t  (eni-bi'zi),  v.t.  [Prefix  em  for  en, 
and&  f/s;/.]  To  employ.  ■' While  thus  in  battle 
they  embusied  were.'  Spenser. 

Eme.t  n.   [A.  Sax.  cam.]   Uncle.  Chaucer. 

Emenagogue  (e-men'a-gog),  n.  Same  as 
Emmenagogue. 

Emend (e-mend'),  v.t.  [L.  emendo,  to  correct 
— e,  priv.,  and  menda,  a  spot  or  blemish.] 
1.  'To  remove  faults  or  blemishes  from;  to 
alter  for  tlie  better;  to  correct;  to  amend. 
Feltham.  [Rare.]— 2.  To  amend  by  criti- 
cism of  the  text ;  to  improve  tile  reading 
of;  as,  this  edition  of  Virgil  is  greatly 
emended. 

Emendable  (e-mend'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  emended  or  corrected. 

Emendals  (e-mend'alz),  n.  An  old  word 
still  made  use  of  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  where  so  much 
in  emendals  at  the  foot  of  an  account  on 
the  balance  thereof  signifies  so  much  money 
in  the  bank  or  stock  of  the  houses,  for  the 
reparation  of  losses  or  other  emergent  oc- 
casions. 

Emendately  t  (e-niend'at-li),  adv.  Without 
fault;  correctly. 

Emendation  (e-mend-a'shon),  n.  [L.  emen- 
datio,  from  emendo,  cmendatum.  See 
Emend.]  l.  The  act  of  altering  for  the 
better,  or  correcting  what  is  erroneous  or 
faulty;  correction. 

The  longer  he  lies  in  his  sin  without  repentance  or 
emejidation.  jFer.  Taylor. 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  to?i;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  loig;  wh,  t6'7iig;  zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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2.  Alteration  of  a  text  so  as  to  give  a  better 
reading;  removal  of  errors  or  corrupted 
texts  from  a  writing;  hence,  an  alteration 
or  correction ;  as,  the  last  edition  of  the 
book  contained  many  emendations. 

Emendator  (e'mend-at-er),  n.  One  who 
emends;  one  who  corrects  or  improves  by 
removing  faults  or  errors,  or  by  correcting 
corrupt  readings  in  a  book  or  writing. 

Emendatory  (e-mend'a-to-ri),  a.  Contribut- 
ing to  emendation  or  correction.  'Umenda- 
to/'y  criticism. '  Johnson. 

Emendicate  t  (e-men'di-kiit),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 
emendicated;  ppr.  emendicating.  [L.  emen- 
dico,  emendicatum — e,  and  mendicus,  a 
beggar.]   To  beg.  Cockeram. 

Emerald  (e'me-rald),  n.  [Ft.  imeraude; 
comp.  Sp.  esmeralda,  It.  smeraldo;  from 
L.  smamgdtis,  G-r.  smaragdos;  Skr.  mara- 
kata.]  1.  A  precious  stone  whose  colours 
are  a  pure  lively  green,  varying  to  a  pale, 
yellowish,  bluish,  or  grass  green.  The  pri- 
mary form  of  the  crystal  is  a  hexagonal 
prism,  wliicli  is  often  variously  modified. 
It  is  a  little  harder  than  quartz,  becomes 
electric  by  friction,  is  often  transparent, 
sometimes  only  translucent,  and  before  tlie 
blow-pipe  is  fusible  into  a  whitish  enamel 
or  glass.  Emerald  is  composed  of  67  to  68 
per  cent,  of  silica,  15  to  18  of  alumina,  12  to 
14  of  glucina,  and  minute  quantities  of  per- 
oxide of  iron,  lime,  and  oxide  of  chromium, 
tlie  colour  being  due  to  the  last  element. 
The  finest  emeralds  come  from  South  Ame- 
rica, where  they  occur  in  veins  traversing 
clay-slate,  hornblende  slate,  and  granite. 
The  emerald  and  the  beryl  are  varieties  of 
the  same  species,  the  former  including  the 
transparent  green  specimens,  the  latter 
those  of  othercolours. — 2.  A  variety  of  print- 
ing type  intermediate  between  minion  and 
nonpareil.  —3.  In  her.  the  green  tincture  in 
coat  armour;  vert. 

Emerald  (e'me-rald),  a.  1.  Of  a  bright 
green,  like  emerald. 

That  vast  expanse  of  evtei-ald  meadow.  Macaulay. 

2.  Printed  with  the  size  of  type  known  as 
emerald;  as,  an  emerald  edition. — Emerald 
Isle,  Ireland:  so  called  from  its  bright  green 
verdure.  Tlie  term  is  said  to  have  been  first 
applied  to  it  by  Dr.  Denner  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century  in  his  poem  called  'Erin.' 

Emerald  Copper  (e'me-rald  kop-p^r),  n.  In 
miiwi-dL  the  popular  name  of  dioptase. 

Emerald  Green  (e'me-rald  gren),  n.  A  dur- 
able pigment  of  a  vivid  light-green  colour, 
prepared  from  the  arseniate  of  copper,  used 
botli  in  oil  and  water-colour  painting.  It  is 
also  called  Mitis-green,  Scheele's  Green. 

Emerant  (e'me-rant),  a.  Emerald.  [Scotch.] 

As  still  was  her  look,  and  as  still  was  her  e'e, 

As  the  stillness  that  lay  on  the  emerant  lea.  Hog^. 

Emeraude.t  n.    The  emerald.  Spenser. 

Emerge  (e-merj'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  emerged; 
ppr.  emerging.  (L.  emergo  —  e,  out,  and 
mergo,  to  plunge.]  1.  To  rise  out  of  a  fluid 
or  otlier  covering  or  surrounding  substance; 
as,  to  emerge  from  the  water  or  from  the 
ocean.  'Thetis.  .  .  emerging  h-am  the  deep.' 
Dry  den.— 2.  To  issue;  to  proceed  from. 

The  rays  evierge  out  of  the  surface  of  the  prism. 

Neiuton. 

3.  To  reappear  after  being  eclipsed;  to  leave 
the  sphere  of  the  obscuring  object;  as,  the 
sun  is  said  to  emerge  when  the  moon  ceases 
to  obscure  its  light;  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
emerge  ivhen  they  appear  beyond  the  limb 
of  the  planet.— 4.  To  rise  out  of  a  state  of 
depression  or  obscurity;  to  rise  into  view; 
to  come  to  notice ;  to  come  up ;  as,  to 
emerge  from  poverty  or  obscurity;  to  emerge 
from  the  gloom  of  despondency;  a  question 
here  emerges.  'Those  wlio  have  emerged 
from  very  low  classes  of  society.'  Burke. 

Then  from  ancient  gloom  emerged 

A  rising-  world.  Thomson. 

Emergence  (e-merj'ens),  n.  l.  The  act  of 
rising  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  covering,  or 
surrounding  matter. 

We  have  read  of  a  tyrant,  who  tried  to  prevent  the 
emergence  of  murdered  bodies.      Sir  T.  Brnune. 

2.  The  act  of  rising  or  starting  into  view; 
the  act  of  issuing  from  or  quitting. 

The  white  colour  of  all  refracted  light,  at  its  first 
emergence,  ...  is  compounded  of  various  colours. 

Newton. 

Emergency  (e-merj'en-si),  n.  1.  Same  as 
Emergence  (which  see).  Bogle.— 2.  Sudden 
occasion ;  unexpected  casualty;  unforeseen 
occurrence. 

Most  of  our  rarities  have  been  found  out  by  casual 
emergency.  Glan-vilk. 

3.  Exigency;  any  event  or  occasional  com- 


bination of  circumstances  which  calls  for 
immediate  action  or  remedy;  pressing  ne- 
cessity. 

In  any  case  of  emergency  he  would  employ  the 
whole  wealth  of  his  empire.  Addison. 

Emergent  (e-merj'ent),  a.  1.  Rising  out  of 
a  fluid  or  anything  that  covers  or  surrounds. 

The  mountains  huge  appear  emergent.  Milton. 

2.  Issuing  or  proceeding.  'A  necessity 
emergent  from  the  things  themselves.' 
South.— 3.  Rising  into  view,  notice,  or  hon- 
our. 

The  man  that  is  once  hated  is  not  easily  emergent. 

B.  Jonson. 

4.  Coming  suddenly;  sudden  ;  casual;  unex- 
pected; hence,  calling  for  immediate  action 
or  remedy;  urgent;  pressing. 

She  (Queen  Elizabeth)  composed  certain  prayers 
herself,  upon  emergent  occasions.  Bacon. 

— Emergent  year,  the  epoch  or  date  whence 
any  people  begin  to  compute  their  time;  as, 
our  emergent  year  is  the  year  of  the  birth 
of  Christ.    [Rare.  ] 

Emergently  (e-merj'ent-li),  ado.  By  emerg- 
ing. 

Emergentness  (e-merj'ent-nes),  n.  The 
state  (ir  (juality  of  being  emergent.  [Rare.] 

Emeril  (e'me-ril),  n.  1.  A  glazier's  diamond. 
2.  t  Emery. 

Emerited  (e-me'rit-ed),  a.  Allowed  to  have 
done  sufficient  public  service.  '  Emerited 
and  well-deserving  seamen.'  Evelyn. 

Emeritus  (e-me'rit-us),  a.  [L.  emeritus,  one 
who  has  served  out  his  time— <?,  out,  and 
mereor,  meritiis,  to  merit,  earn,  serve.] 

1.  Originally,  a  term  applied  to  a  soldier  or 
other  public  functionary  of  ancient  Rome 
who  had  served  out  his  time  and  retired 
from  the  public  service.  —2.  Allowed  to  have 
done  sufficient  public  service;  discharged 
from  the  performance  of  public  duty  with 
honour,  on  account  of  infirmity,  age,  or  long 
service;  as,  a  professor  e?n(;)'rt?<s. 

Emeritus  (e-me'rit-us),  n.  pi.  Emeriti  (e- 
me'rit-i).  1.  A  soldier  or  otiier  public  func- 
tionary of  ancient  Rome  who  had  served 
out  liis  time  and  retired  from  service.  Such 
servants  were  entitled  to  some  remuneration 
resembling  our  half-pay.  Hence — 2.  One 
who  has  been  honourably  discharged  from 
public  service  or  from  a  public  office,  as  a 
university  or  college. 

Emerods,  Emeroids  (e'me-rodz,e'me-roidz), 
n.  pi.  [Corrupted  from  hemorrhoids  (which 
see).]    Hemorrhoids;  livid,  painful,  and 
bleeding  tubercles  about  the  anus;  piles. 
The  Lord  will  smite  thee  .  .  .  with  the  emerods. 

Deut.  xxviii.  27. 

Emersed  (e-mSrsf),  a.  In  hot.  standing  out 
of  or  raised  above  water. 

Emersion  (e-mer'shon),  n.  [From  L.  emergo, 
emersum.  See  Emeege.]  1.  The  act  of 
rising  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  covering  or 
surrounding  substance;  tlie  act  of  coming 
forth  to  view ;  as,  emersion  from  water; 
emersion  from  obscurity.  'Emersion  upon 
the  stage  of  authorship.'    De  Quincey.— 

2.  In  astron.  the  reappearance  of  a  heavenly 
body  after  an  eclipse  or  occultation;  as,  the 
emersion  of  the  moon  from  tlie  sliadow  of 
the  earth ;  the  emersion  of  a  star  from  be- 
hind the  moon;  also,  the  time  of  reappear- 
ance. 

Emery  (e'me-ri), n.  [Fr.  dmeri,  O.Vi.  esmeril, 
from  It.  smeriglio,  wlilch  is  from  Gr.  smyris, 
smiris,  smeris,  from  smao,  to  rub.]  An 
amorphous  variety  of  corundum  and  sap- 
phire, found  massive,  compact,  or  finely 
granular,  its  colour  varying  from  a  deep 
gray  to  a  bluish  or  blackish  gray,  sometimes 
brownish.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts 
for  grinding  and  polisliing  metals,  hard 
stones,  and  glass.  Lapidaries  cut  ordinary 
gems  on  their  wheels  by  sprinkling  them 
with  the  moistened  powder  of  emery.  It  is 
employed  by  opticians  in  smoothing  the  sur- 
face of  the  finer  kinds  of  glass,  preparatory 
to  their  being  polished;  by  cutlers  and  other 
manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  instruments; 
by  stone-cutters  in  the  polishing  of  marble; 
and  by  locksmiths,  glaziers,  and  numerous 
other  artisans.  Its  composition  is  alumina 
82,  oxide  of  iron  10,  silica  6,  lime  lA.  The 
emery  of  commerce  comes  chiefly  fi-om  the 
Isle  of  Naxos. 

Emery-cloth,  Emery-paper  (em'e-ri-klo  th , 
em'e-ri-pa-per),  n.  Cloth  or  paper  which 
has  been  first  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  glue  and  then  dusted  with  emery  powder 
by  means  of  a  sieve,  used  for  polishing. 
Razor-strop  paper  is  made  by  mixing  the 
finest  emery  powder  and  a  little  finely  pow- 
dered glass  with  paper  pulp  and  makmg  it 
into  sheets  in  the  ordinary  way. 


Emery-wheel  (e'me-ri-whel),  n.  See  Gla- 

ZER,  2. 

Emesis  (em'e-sis), ».  [See  Emetic]  Inmed. 
a  vomiting;  discharge  from  the  stomach  by 
the  mouth. 

Emetic,  Emetical  (e-met'ik,  e-met'ik-al),  a. 
[Ur.  emetikos,  from  emeo,  to  vomit.  See 
Vomit.]  In  med.  inducing  to  vomit;  ex- 
citing the  stomach  to  discharge  its  contents 
hy  the  mouth. 

Emetic  (e-met'ik),  n.  A  medicine  that  pro- 
vokes vomiting, 

Emetically  (e-met'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  excite  vomiting. 

Emetin,  Emetine  (em'e-tin),  n.  [See 
Emetic]  An  alkaloid  discovered  by  Pelle- 
tier  in  ipecacuanha,  and  forming  its  active 
principle.  It  is  white,  pulverulent,  and 
bitter;  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
alcohol,  and  intensely  emetic. 

Emeto-cathartic  (e'me-to-ka-thar'tik),  a. 
In  med.  noting  medicines  which  produce 
vomiting  and  purging  at  the  same  time. 

EmetolOgy  (e-me-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  emetos, 
vomiting,  and  logos,  discourse.]  A  treatise 
on  vomiting  and  on  emetics. 

Emetomorphia  (e'me-to-mor"fi-a),  n.  In 
nii'it  luiirpliia  less  an  atom  of  water — a 
strung  emetic. 

Emeu,  Emew  (e'mii),  n.   See  Emu. 

Emeute  (e-m£it'),  «.  [Fr.,  from  L.  emoveo, 
emotum,  to  move  out,  to  stir  up— e,  out,  and 
moveo,  to  move.]  A  seditious  commotion; 
a  riot;  a  tumult;  an  outbreak. 

Emforth,t  Even  witli. — Emforth  my 

might,  even  with  my  might;  with  all  my 
power. — Emforth  my  wit,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  understanding.  Chaucer. 

Emicant  (em'ik-ant),  a.  [L.  emicans,  emi- 
cantis,  ppr.  of  emico.  See  Emication.] 
Beaming  forth;  sparkling;  flying  oft';  issuing 
rapidly.  '  Wliich  emicant  did  this  and  that 
way  dart.'  Blaclnnore.  [Rare.] 

Emication  (em-i-ka'shon),  n.  [L.  emicatio, 
a  springing  forth,  from  emico,  emicatum,  to 
spring  forth,  to  appear  quickly— e,  out,  and 
mico,  to  quiver,  to  sparkle.]  A  sparkling; 
a  flying  oft'  in  small  particles,  as  from  heated 
iron  or  fermenting  liquors.  'Ebullition, 
with  noise  and  emicatiun.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Emiction  (e-mik'shon),  n.  [L.  e,  out,  and 
minctio,  mictio,  a  making  water,  from  mingo, 
minctum-,  mictmn,  to  make  water.]  1.  The 
discharging  of  urine. — 2.  What  is  voided  by 
the  urinary  passages;  urine. 

Emictory  (e-mik'to-rii,  a.  Diuretic;  that 
inomotes  the  flow  of  urine. 

Emictory  (e-mik'to-ri),  n.  A  diuretic;  a 
medicine  wliich  promotes  the  discharge  of 
urine. 

Emigrant  (em'i-grant),  a.  [See  Emigrate.] 
1.  Removing  from  one  place  or  country  to 
another  distant  place,  with  a  view  to  reside; 
as,  an  emigrant  family. — 2.  Pertaining  to 
emigration  or  an  emigrant;  as,  an  emigrant 
ship. 

Emigrant  (em'i-grant),  n.  One  who  removes 
his  haliitation,  or  quits  one  country  or  region 
to  settle  in  another. 

Emigrate  (em'i-griit),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  emi- 
grated; ppr.  emigrating.  [L.  emigro,  emi- 
gratum,  to  remove,  to  emigrate — e,  out,  and 
migro,  to  migrate.]  To  quit  one  country, 
state,  or  region  and  settle  in  another;  to 
remove  from  one  country  or  state  to  another 
for  the  pm'pose  of  residence;  as,  Europeans 
emigrate  to  America;  the  inhabitants  of 
New  England  emigrate  to  the  Western 
States.  'Forced  to  emigrate  in  a  body  to 
America.'  Macaulay. 

Emigratet  (e-mi'grat),  a.  Wandering;  rov- 
ing. 

But  let  our  souls  emigrate  meet. 

And  in  abstract  embraces  greet.  GaytoJi. 

Emigration  (em-i-gra'shon),  n.  1.  Departure 
of  inhabitants  from  one  country  or  state  to 
another  for  the  purpose  of  residence,  as 
from  Europe  to  America,  or  from  the  Atlan- 
tic States  of  America  to  the  Western. — 2.  A 
body  of  emigrants;  as,  the  Irisli  emigration. 

Emigration-agent(em-i-gra'sIion-a-jent),7i. 
An  agent  whose  office  it  is  to  promote  or 
facilitate  emigration,  or  to  assist  emigrants. 

Emigrational  (em-i-gra'shon-al),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  emigration. 

Emigrationist  (em-i-gra'shon-ist),  n.  An 
advocate  for  or  promoter  of  emigration. 
Emigrator  (em'i-grat-er),  n.    An  emigrant. 

([Rare.] 

Emigr6  (a-me-gra),  n.  [Fr.]  An  emigrant- 
one  of  the  old  French  noljles  who  became 
refugees  during  the  revolution  which  com- 
menced in  1789. 

Emilian  (e-mil'i-an),  a.    [From  the  Roman 
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Via  Emilia,  an  extension  of  the  Via  Fla- 
minia,  wliich  traversed  tlie  heart  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul.]  A  term  applied  to  certain 
Italian  provinces  annexed  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Sardinia  in  1860.  Tliey  comprised  the 
northern  part  of  tlie  States  of  the  Church 
(Homagna),  and  the  Duchies  of  Modena  and 
Parma. 

Eminence  (em'in-ens),  n.  [Ft.  eminence;  L. 
emiiientia.  See  EMINENT.]  1.  A  rising 
ground;  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation  above 
tlie  adjacent  ground. 

The  temple  of  honour  ought  to  be  seated  on  an 
eminence.  Burke. 

2.  A  part  rising  or  projecting  beyond  the 
rest  or  above  the  surface;  something  pro- 
tuberant or  prominent;  a  projection;  a  pro- 
minence. 

They  must  be  smooth,  almost  imperceptible  to  the 
touch,  and  without  either  eminence  or  cavities. 

Drydeji. 

3.  An  elevated  situation  among  men;  a  place 
or  station  above  men  in  general,  either  in 
rank,  office,  or  celebrity;  high  rank;  dis- 
tinction; celebrity;  fame;  preferment;  con- 
spicuousness. 

Where  men  cannot  arrive  at  eminence,  religion 
may  make  compensation  by  teaching  content. 

TiUoSson. 
High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state  .  .  . 
Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised 
To  that  bad  eminence.  Milton. 

4  Supreme  degree. 

Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  enjoy'st, 

And  pure  thou  wert  created,  we  enjoy 

\n  eminence.  Milton. 

5.  t  Particular  notice;  distinction;  reverence. 

Present  him  eminence  both  with  eye  and  tongue. 

Shak. 

6.  A  title  of  honour  given  to  cardinals  and 
others.  'His  Eminence  was  indeed  very 
fond  of  his  poet.'  Syn.  Height, 
elevation,  projection,  prominence,  distinc- 
tion, celebrity,  fame. 

Eminency  (em'in-en-si),  n.  Same  as  Emin- 
ence, but  more  rarely  used. 

Mountains  abound  with  different  vegetables,  every 
vertex  or  eminejtcy  affording  new  kinds.  Ray. 

These  t^vo  were  men  of  eminency,  of  learning  as 
welt  as  piety.  Bp.  Stillingjleet. 

The  late  most  grievous  cruelties  and  most  bloody 
slaughters  perpetrated  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  within  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  do- 
minions, occasioned  the  writing  of  the  inclosed  letters 
to  his  majesty,  and  these  other  to  your  eminency. 

Milton. 

Eminent  (em'in-ent),  a.  [Fr.  iminent,  L. 
eminens,  eminentis,  from  emineo — e,  out, 
and  mineo,  to  project,  to  jut.]  1.  Promi- 
nent; standing  out  above  other  things; 
high;  lofty.  'A  very  onmedt  promontory.' 
Evelyn. 

The  thought  of  death  being  always  eminent. 
Immovable  and  dreadful  in  your  life. 

E.  B  Browning. 

2.  Exalted  in  rank;  high  in  office  or  public 
estimation;  dignified;  conspicuous;  remark- 
able; distinguished;  as,  an  eminent  station 
in  society;  an  eminent  historian  or  poet. 

Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for 
being  emirietit.  Sivi/t. 

These  objections,  though  sanctioned  by  eminent 
names,  originate,  we  venture  to  say,  in  profound 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  poetry.  Alacaulay. 

3.  t  Imminent.  —  i?/niiie)ii  domain.  See  Do- 
main.—Syn.  High,  lofty,  elevated,  exalted, 
distinguished,  remarkable  conspicuous, pro- 
minent, famous,  illustrious. 

Eminential  (em-in-en'shi-al),  a.  In  alg. 
a  term  applied  to  an  artificial  kind  of  equa- 
tion, wliich  contains  another  eminently. 

Eminently  (em'in-ent-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  high 
degree;  in  a  degree  to  attract  observation; 
in  a  degree  to  be  conspicuous  and  distin- 
guished from  others ;  as,  to  be  eminently 
learned  or  useful. — 2.  t  Imminently.  Ben- 
thain. 

Emir,  Emeer  (e'mir  or  e-merO,  n.  [At.  amir, 
a  commander;  umard,  princes,  governors, 
from  amara,  Heb.  dinar,  to  command.] 
The  title  given  by  Moliammedans  in  tlie 
East  and  in  the  north  of  Africa  to  all  inde- 
pendent chiefs.  When  associated  with  other 
words  it  denotes  the  heads  of  certain  depart- 
ments in  Turkey.  Thus  the  califs  style  them- 
selves Emir-al  jlfxmenirt, Prince  of  the  Faith- 
ful; Emir-al  Omrah,  Prince  of  Princes,  is 
the  title  of  the  governors  of  the  different 
provinces;  i?)nir-^/c/ior,Masterof  the  Horse; 
Emir-Alem,  Standard-bearer;  JSinir-£azaar, 
Surveyor  of  Markets;  Emir-Hadji,  Leader 
of  the  caravans  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  The 
title  is  also  given  in  Turkey  to  aU  the  real 
or  supposed  descendants  of  Mohammed, 
through  his  daughter  Fatimah. 

Emissary  (em'is-sa-ri),  n.    [L.  emissarius, 


from  emitto,  emissum,  to  send  out — e,  out, 
and  mitto,  to  send;  Fr.  emismire.]  1.  A 
person  sent  on  a  mission;  a  missionary;  par- 
ticularly, a  person  sent  on  a  private  message 
or  business ;  a  secret  agent,  employed  to 
sound  or  ascertain  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  to  spread  reports  or  propagate  opinions 
favourable  to  his  employer,  or  designed  to 
defeat  the  measures  or  schemes  of  his  op- 
posers  or  foes. 

If  one  of  the  four  Gospels  be  genuine,  we  have  in 
that  one  strong  reason  to  believe  that  we  possess  the 
accounts  which  the  original  emissaries  of  the  religion 
delivered.  Paley. 

Buzzing  emissaries  fill  the  ears 

Of  listening  crowds  with  jealousies  and  fears. 

Dryden. 

2.  An  outlet  for  water;  a  channel  by  which 
water  is  drawn  from  a  lake;  as,  the  emissary 
of  the  Alban  lake.— 3.  In  anat.  that  which 
emits  or  sends  out;  a  vessel  through  wliich 
excretion  takes  place;  an  excretory:  chiefly 
used  in  the  plural.  —Spy,  Emissary.  A  spy 
is  one  who  enters  an  enemy's  camp  or  ter- 
ritories to  learn  the  condition  of  the  enemy; 
an  emissary  may  be  a  secret  agent  employed 
not  only  to  detect  the  schemes  of  an  opjios- 
ing  party,  but  to  influence  their  councils. 
A  spy  in  war  must  be  concealed,  or  he  suft  ers 
death;  an  emissary  may  in  some  cases  be 
known  as  the  agent  of  an  adversary  without 
incurring  similar  hazard.  Goodrich. 

Emissary  (em'is-sa-ri),  a.  1.  Exploring;  spy- 
ing. 'Your  emissary  eye.'  B.  Jonson.— 2.  In 
anat.  conveying  excretions;  excretory;  as, 
emissary  vessels. 

Emissaryship  (em'is-sa-ri-ship),  n.  The 
office  of  an  emissary.    B.  Jonson. 

Emission  (e-mi'shon),  n.  [L.  emissio,  from 
emitto,  emissum,  to  send  out.]  1.  The  act 
of  sending  or  tlirowing  out;  as,  the  emission 
of  light  from  the  sun  or  other  luminous 
body;  the  emission  of  odours  from  plants; 
the  emission  of  heat  from  a  fire;  the  emis- 
sion of  steam  from  a  boiler.— 2.  That  which 
is  sent  or  thrown  out. — 3.  In  finance,  the 
issuing  or  putting  into  circulation  of  bills, 
bank-notes,  shares,  &c.  ;  the  number  or 
quantity  so  sent  out  at  once;  issue;  as,  the 
first  or  second  emissionoi  notes. — Theory  of 
emission,t'he corpuscular  rtcojT/, propounded 
by  Newton  for  explaining  tlie  nature  and 
phenomena  of  light.  According  to  this 
theory  the  sun,  and  all  other  luminous  bo- 
dies, have  the  property  of  sending  forth,  or 
emitting,  in  all  directions,  exceedingly  min- 
ute particles  of  their  substance  in  right 
lines,  with  prodigious  velocity,  and  these 
particles  falling  upon  the  eye,  produce  the 
sensation  of  vision.  See  Light,  Undula- 
TORY  Theory. 

Emissitioust  (e-mis-si'shus),  a.  [L.  emissi- 
tius,  sent  out,  prying  about,  from  emitto, 
emissum,  to  send  out.]  Looking  or  narrowly 
examining;  prying. 

Malicious  mass-priest,  cast  back  those  emissitions 
eyes  to  your  own  infamous  chair  of  Rome. 

Bp.  Hall. 

Emissive  (e-mis'iv),  a.  1.  Sending  out;  emit- 
ting. Broolcc.—%  Pertaining  to  the  theory  of 
emission  for  explaining  light.  See  under 
Emission.  '  The  emissive  or  corpuscular 
theory.'  G.  Grove. 

Emissory  (e-mis'o-ri),  a.  [L.  emitto,  emis- 
sum, to  send  out— e,  out,  and  mitto,  to  send.  ] 
Sending  or  conveying  out;  emissive:  speci- 
fically, in  anat.  and  physiol.  an  epithet  some- 
times applied  to  ducts  which  convey  fluids 
out  of  the  body,  especially  to  certain  veins; 
emissary;  excretory. 

Emit  (e-mif),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  emitted;  ppr. 
emitting.  [L.  emitto— e,  out,  and  mitto,  to 
send.]  1.  'To  send  forth;  to  throw  or  give 
out;  to  vent;  as,  fire  emits  heat  and  smoke; 
boiling  water  e?m7.<!  steam;  the  sun  and  moon 
emit  light.  'Wliile  yon  sun  emifc?  his  rays 
divine.'  MicJde.—2.  To  let  fly;  to  discharge; 
to  dart  or  shoot;  as,  to  emit  an  arrow.  [Rare.  ] 

Lest,  wrathful,  the  far-shooting  god 

Emit  his  fatal  arrows.  Prior. 

3.  To  issue  forth,  as  an  order  or  decree;  to 
issue  for  circulation,  as  notes  or  bills  of 
credit.   'No  state  shall  emit  bills  of  credit.' 

Constitution  of  United  States. 

That  a  citation  be  valid,  it  ought  to  be  emitted  by 
the  judge's  authority.  Ayliffe. 

— To  emit  a  declaration,  in  Scots  criminal 
law,  in  the  case  of  a  person  suspected  of 
having  committed  a  crime,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself  before  amagistrate,  usually 
the  sheriff,  which  account  is  taken  down  in 
writing  and  made  use  of  at  the  trial  of  the 
accused. 

Emittent  (e-mit'ent),  a.  Sending  out;  emit- 
ting.   Boyle.  [Rare.] 


Emmantlet  (em-man'tl),  v.  t.  [Prefix  em  for 
en,  and  mantle.]  1.  To  cover  as  with  a 
mantle;  to  envelop;  to  protect. 

The  world,  and  this,  which  by  another  name  men 
have  thought  good  to  call  heaven  (under  the  pour- 
prise  and  bending  cope  whereof  all  tilings  are  em. 
jnantled  and  covered).  Holland. 

2.  To  place  round,  by  way  of  fortification; 
to  construct  as  a  defence. 

Besides  the  walls  that  he  caused  to  be  built  and 
eminantled  about  other  towns.  Holland. 

Emmarblet  (em-mar'bl),  v.t.  [Prefix  em  for 
en,  and  marble.]  To  bestow  or  invest  with 
the  qualities  of  marble;  to  harden  or  render 
cold.  '  Thou  dost  eynmarble  the  proud  heart. ' 
Spenser.    Written  also  Enmarble. 

EmmenagOgiC  (em-men'a-goj"ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  enimenagogue;  promoting 
tlie  menstrual  discharge. 

Emmenagogue  (em-men'a-gog),  n.  [Gr. 
emmCiia,  the  menses— ej(i  for  en,  in,  men, 
menos,  month,  and  ago,  to  lead,  to  drive.] 
A  medicine  that  promotes  or  is  supposed  to 
promote  the  menstrual  discharge. 

Emmenological  (  em-inen'o-loj"ik-al ),  a. 
[Gr.  emmena,  the  menses,  and  logos,  dis- 
course. ]  In  med.  relating  or  pertaining  to 
menstruation. 

Emmenology  (em-men-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  em- 
menia,  menstrual  discharges,  and  logos,  dis- 
course. ]    A  treatise  on  menstruation. 

Emmet  (em'met),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cemette,  cemet, 
O.E.  emet,  amet,  amt,  and  finally  ant;  pro- 
bably of  same  root  as  G.  emsig,  constant, 
sedulous,  diligent;  aj?]eis(?,anant;  Icel.  cmr, 
labour,exertion.  Conip.  aunt, fromL.amito.] 
An  ant  or  pismire. 

The  parsimonious  ejjunet  provident 
Of  future.  Milton. 
Emme'Wt  (em-mO'),  V.  t.  [Prefix  em  for  en,  in, 
and  tneu).]  To  confine  in  a  mew  or  cage;  to 
mew;  to  coop  up;  to  cause  to  shrink  out  of 
sight. 

This  outward  sainted  deputy, 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word, 
Nips  youth  i'  the  bud,  and  follies  doth  emmeuj. 
As  falcon  doth  a  fowl,  is  yet  a  devil.  Shak. 

Emmovet  (em-mbv'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  em- 
moved;  ppr.  emmoving.  [For  emove  (which 
see).]  To  move;  to  rouse;  to  excite.  'Him 
high  courage  did  emmove.'  Spenser. 

Emollescence  (e-mol-les'sens),  n.  [L.  e,  and 
■iiiullesc(j,  incept,  from  molleo,  to  be  soft, 
from  mollis,  soft.]  That  degree  of  softness 
in  a  body  beginning  to  melt  wliich  alters  its 
shape;  the  first  or  lowest  degree  of  fusi- 
bility. 

Emolliate  (e-mol'li-at).  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  emol- 
liated;  ppr.  emolliating.  [L.  emollio,  emol- 
litum — e,  intens.,  and  mollio,  from  mollis, 
soft,  tender.]  To  soften;  to  render  effemi- 
nate. 

E moll iatedhy  four  centuries  of  Roman  domination, 
the  Belgic  colonies  had  forgotten  their  pristine  va- 
lour. Pinkertojl. 

Emollient  (e-mol'li-ent),  a.  [L.  emolliens, 
einollientis,  ppr.  of  emollio.  See  EMOLLI- 
ATE.] Softening;  making  supple;  relaxing 
the  solids. 

Barley  is  emollieiit.  Arb^ithnot. 

Emollient  (e-mol'li-ent),  n.  A  medicine 
wliicli  softens  and  relaxes  living  tissues  that 
are  inflamed  or  too  tense.  Emollients  are 
used  both  internally  and  externally;  as  the 
former,  however,  consist  of  mucilaginous 
substances,  they  are  generally  reckoned  as 
demulcents.  Emollients  proper  are  oils, 
cataplasms,  fomentations,  &c. 

Emollitiont  (e-mol-li'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
softening  or  relaxing.  Bacon. 

Emolument  (e-mol'ii-ment),  n.  [L.  emolu- 
mentum,  a  working  out,  from  emolior,  to 
move  out  with  effort— e,  and  molior,  to  exert 
one's  self,  from  moles,  a  shapeless  heavy 
mass.]  1.  The  profit  arising  from  office  or 
employment ;  that  which  is  received  as  a 
compensation  for  services,  or  which  is  an- 
nexed to  tlie  possession  of  office,  as  salary, 
fees,  and  perquisites.  'A  long  and  secure 
enjoyment  of  the  emoluments  of  office.' 
Bancroft.— 2.  Profit;  advantage;  gain  in 
general ;  that  which  promotes  the  good  of 
any  person  or  thing. 

Nothing  gives  greater  satisfaction  than  the  sense 
of  having  dispatched  a  great  deal  of  business  to  the 
public  emohtmoit.  Tatter. 

Syn.  Remuneration,  salary,  income,  profit, 
advantage,  gain. 

Emol'umental  (e-niol'u-ment"al),  a.  Pro- 
ducing profit;  useful;  profitable;  advanta- 
geous.   Evelyn.  [Rare.] 
Emong,  t  Emongst,  tpcej^.  Among;  amongst. 
'The  floodes  e)(icn!(7. '  Spenser. 
And  Cupid  still  einongst  them  kindled  lustfull  fires. 

Spenser. 
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Emotion  (e-mo'shon),  n.  [L.  einotio,  from 
emoveo,  emotum—e,  out,  up,  and  moveo,  to 
move.]  A  moving  of  the  mind  or  soul;  any 
excitement  of  sensibility;  a  state  of  excited 
feeling  of  any  kind;  specifically,  in  mental 
science,  one  of  the  threefold  divisions  of  the 
human  mind,  the  other  two  being  volition 
and  intellect.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
emotion:  pleasure,  pain,  and  an  excitement 
that  partakes  of  neither,  as  wonder  or  as- 
tonishment. Pleasurable  emotions  have  a 
iiealthy  physical  effect,  and  those  of  pain 
an  unhealtliy  one.  Every  strong  feeling  has 
a  certain  outward  expression.  Under  violent 
emotion  the  whole  muscles  of  the  liodymay 
l>e  affected,  but  in  less  extreme  cases  the 
expression  is  confined  to  the  three  centres 
of  movement  of  the  face— the  mouth,  eyes, 
and  nose,  the  former  being  the  most  expres- 
sive. The  voice  is  also  instinctively  affected. 
Syn.  Feeling,  agitation,  excitement,  trepi- 
dation, tremor. 

Emotion  (e-mo'shon),  v.t.  To  produce 
emotion  iu;  to  affect;  to  move.  Sir  W. 
Scott. 

Emotional  (e-mo'shon-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
(ir  ( iianu  trrized  by  emotion;  attended  by 
or  pvoiluciiig  emotion;  liable  to  emotion;  as, 
anemotiunal  temperament.  'Many sciences 
cannot  be  considered  as  highly  touching  or 
emotional.'  Ihiskin. 

Emotionalism  (e-mo'shon-al-izm),  n.  The 
cli.  irac  tcr  i  if  I  jeing  emotional,  or  of  being  sub- 
ject to  liavc  tlie  emotions  excited;  expression 
of  tlie  emotions;  tendency  to  emotional  ex- 
citement. 

Mr.  Moody's  teaching  is  expressly  intended  to 
weaken  and  destroy  this  state  of  mind,  and  to  glorify 
a  blind,  spasmodic  einotionalisyn.  Sat.  Rev. 

Emotive  (e-mo'tiv),  a.  Emotional;  indicat- 
ing or  exciting  emotion.    Henry  Brooke. 

Emotively  (e-mo'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  emotive 
manner.    George  Eliot. 

Emotiveness  (e-mo'tiv-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  emotive.    George  Eliot. 

Emove  (e-mov'),  v.t.  [L.  emoveo,  to  move 
away,  to  agitate.]   To  move.  Thomson. 

Empairet  (em-par'), and  i.  To  make  or 
grow  worse.  S^ienser. 

Empaistic,  Empaistic  Work  (em-past'ik, 
era-past'ik  werk),  n  [Gr.  onpaitstike 
(techne),  the  art  of  embossing,  from  empaio, 
to  stamp  in — emforen,  in, andpaio, to  strike.] 
Ancient  inlaid  work  resembling  the  modern 
buhl;  marquetry.  It  consisted  of  pressing 
or  forcing  threads  or  lines  of  one  metal  into 
anotlier. 

Empale  (em-pal'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  empalecl; 
ppr.  empaling.  [Fr.  empaler,  from  L.L. 
impalare—Jj.  in,  and  palus,  a  pale,  a  stake.  ] 

1.  +  To  fence  or  fortify  with  stakes;  to  set  a 
line  of  stakes  or  posts  for  the  defence  of. 

All  that  dwell  near  enemies  empale  villages  to  save 
themselves  from  surprise.  Raleigh. 

2.  To  inclose;  to  surround;  to  shut  in. 
'Impenetrable,  empal'd  with  circling  fii-e.' 
Milton.   See  Impale. 

Round  about  her  work  she  did  empale 

With  a  fair  border  wrought  of  sundry  flowers.  Spenser. 

3.  To  put  to  death  by  fixing  on  a  stake  set 
upright. 

Empalet  (em-pal'),  v.t.  [Prefix  em,  for  en, 
scaApale.^   To  cause  to  grow  pale. 

No  bloodless  malady  empales  their  face. 

G.  Fletcher. 

Empaled  (em-pald'),  p.  and  a.  1.  Fenced  or 
fortified  with  stakes;  inclosed;  shut  in; 
fixed  on  a  stake.— 2.  In  her.  a  term  applied 
to  a  shield  in  which  the  arms  are  placed 
side  by  side,  each  occupying  one  half.  The 
shield  is  divided  per  pale,  that  is,  by  a  line 
down  the  centre.  The  arms  of  husband  and 
wife  are  placed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  the  hus- 
band's arms  occupy  the 
first  or  dexter  half,  and 
the  wife's  the  second  or 
sinister  half.  If  there  is  a 
liorder  within  her  shield, 
that  part  of  it  which 
comes  next  the  centre  line 
must  be  omitted,  as  in 
the  example  given,  which 
would  be  blazoned  as  fol- 
lows :  —  Argent,  a  border  engrailed  azure, 
empaling  argent,  a  chevron  azure  between 
three  torteaux. 

Empalement  (em-pal'ment),  n.  1.  A  fenc- 
ing, fortifying,  or  inclosing  with  stakes.— 
2.  A  putting  to  death  by  thrusting  a  stake 
into  the  body.  — 3.  In  hot.  the  calyx  of  a 
plant  which  surrounds  the  other  parts  of 
fructification.- 4.  In  her.  a  conjunction  of 


Empaled. 


coats  of  arms  parted  per  pale.  See  Em- 
paled, 2. 

Empannel  (em-pan'el),  n.  [Prefix  em  for 
en,amlpa7mel.]  Alistof  jurors;  asmallpiece 
of  paper  or  parchment  containing  the  names 
of  the  jurors  summoned  by  the  sheriff;  a 
panel. 

Empannel  (em-pan'el),  v.t.    Same  as  Im- 

■paiiiiel  (whirli  see). 

Empannelment  (em-pan'el-ment),  n.  Same 

as  J iiipaii iielincnt. 
Empanoply  (em-pa'no-pli),  v.t.   [Prefix  em 

for  en,  and  panoply.]    To  invest  in  full 

armour.     '  Einpanoplied  and  plumed  we 

entered  in.'  Tennyson. 
Emparadise  (em-pa'ra-dis),  v.t.   Same  as 

Imparudise. 
Emparchment  (em-p;trch'ment),  v.t.  [Prefix 

e;«  for  en,  and  parchment.']    To  commit  to 

writing  on  parchment. 

I  take  your  Bull  as  an  emparchiuented  Lie.  and 
burn  it.  Carlyle. 

Empark  (em-park'),  v.t.  [Prefix  em,  for  en, 
and  pa  rk.  ]  To  make  a  park  of ;  to  inclose  as 
with  a  fence.    Bp.  King. 

Emparlauncet  (em-partans),  n.  Impar- 
lance; parley;  treaty. 

With  his  lord  she  would  ejnpcirlaitnce  make. 

Spe)iser. 

Empasm  (em-pazm'),  n.  [Gr.  empasso,  to 
sprinkle.]  A  powder  used  to  remove  any 
disagreeable  odour  from  the  person. 

Empassion  (em-pa'shon),  v.t.   [Em  iov  en, 
awiX  passion.]    To  move  with  passion;  to 
affect  strongly.    See  IMPASSION. 
Those  sights  empassion  ine  full  near.  Spenser. 

Empassionate  (em-pa'shon-at),  a.  Strongly 

artected.  Spenser. 
Empaste  (em-pasf),  v.t.    [Prefix  em  for  en, 

and  paste.]   Same  as  Impaste. 
Empatronizet  (em-pat'ron-iz),  v.t.  [Prefix 

em  for  en,  and  patronize.]   To  invest  with 

the  rank  or  character  of  a  feudal  seignior. 
The  ambition  of  the  French  Icing  was  to  empa- 

tronize  himself  in  the  duchy.  Bacott. 

Empawn  (em-pan'),  v.t.  [Prefix  em  for  en, 
and  pawn.]  To  put  in  pawn ;  to  pledge  ;  to 
mortgage;  to  impawn. 

To  sell,  empawn,  and  alienate  the  estates  of  the 
Church.  Milman. 

Empeacll  t  (em-pech'),  v.t.    To  impeach ; 

to  liinder.  Spenser. 
Empearl  (em-perl'),  v.t.    [Prefix  em  for  en, 
a,\iA  pearl.]    Same  as  Impearl. 
Empeire.t  0.*.  To  impair;  to  hurt.  Chaucer. 
Empeoplet  (em-pe'pl),  o.i.    [  Prefix  «m  for 
en,  and  peoine.]    1.  To  furnish  with  inhabi- 
tants; to  people;  to  inhabit.    'We  know 
'tis  very  well  empeopled.'  Sir  T.  Browne. — 
2.  To  settle  as  inhabitants. 

He  wond'red  much,  and  gan  enquere  .  .  . 
What  unknowen  nation  there  etnpeopled  were. 

Spenser. 

Emperess  (em'per-es),  n.  Same  as  Empress. 
Emperice.t  n.    Empress.  Chaucer. 
Emperillt  (em-pe'ril),         [Prefix  cm  for 
en,  and  peril.]  To  put  in  peril;  to  endanger. 

Spenser. 

Emperished  t  (em-pe'risht),  a.  [See  Perish.] 
Decayed.  Spenser. 

Emperor  (em'per-er),  n.  [Fr.  empereur; 
L.  iinperator,  from  impero,  imperatum,  to 
command— ioi.  for  in,  and  paro,  to  prepare, 
to  order.]  The  sovereign  or  supreme  mon- 
arch of  an  entpire;  a  title  of  dignity  superior 
to  that  of  king;  as,  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
or  of  Russia. — Purple  emperor,  the  popular 
name  in  Britain  of  a  hxiiter^y  (Apatura  iris). 
See  APATURA. 

Emperor-moth  (em'per-er -moth),  n.  A 
handsome  species  of  moth  (Saturnia  pa- 
vonia)  found  in  this  country. 

Emperorship  (em'per-er-ship),  n.  The  rank, 
office,  or  power  of  an  emperor. 

They  went  and  put  him  (Napoleon)  there;  they  and 
France  at  large.  Chief-consulship,  Emperorship,  vic- 
tory over  Europe.  Carlyle. 

Empery  (em'pe-ri),  n.    Empire;  power. 

'Her  ejijpefi/ of  joys.'    Keats.  [Poetical.] 
I  rose,  as  if  he  were  my  king  indeed. 
And  then  sat  down,  in  trouble  at  myself. 
And  struggling  for  my  woman's  ejnpery. 

E.  B.  BroTjjnijiff. 

Empetraceae  (em-pe-tra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
empetros,  growing  on  rocks;  (to)  empetron, 
a  rock-plant  —  em  for  en,  on,  and  petros, 
a  rock.]  A  small  nat.  order  of  thalami- 
florous  exogens,  related  to  Eupliorbiacese. 
They  consist  of  heath-like,  small  acrid 
plants,  with  minute,  usually  dioecious, 
flowers,  and  a  fruit  fleshy  and  berried. 
Empetrum  nigrum,  the  crake-berry  or  crow- 
berry,  grows  wild  on  the  mountainous 
heaths  of  England  and  Scotland. 


Emphasis  (em'fa-sis),  7i.  [Gr.  emphasis,  an 
appearing  in  or  on  a  body,  a  setting  forth, 
from  emphaino,  to  let  a  thing  be  seen  in, 
to  indicate— e);i  for  en,  in,  and  2'haino, 
to  show.]  1.  In  rJiet.  a  particular  stress 
of  utterance  or  force  of  voice  given  to  the 
words  or  parts  of  a  discourse  whose  signi- 
fication the  speaker  intends  to  impress 
specially  upon  his  audience;  a  distinctive 
utterance  of  words,  specially  significant, 
with  a  degree  and  kind  of  stress  suited  to 
convey  their  meaning  in  the  best  manner. 

The  province  of  emphasis  is  so  much  more  im- 
portant than  accent  that  the  customary  seat  of  the 
latter  is  changed  when  the  claims  of  emphasis 
require  it.  E.  Porter. 

2.  A  peculiar  impressiveness  of  expression  or 
weight  of  thought ;  impressiveness ;  vivid- 
ness; as,  to  dwell  on  a  subject  with  great 
emphasis. 

External  objects  stand  before  us  ...  in  all  the  life 
and  emphasis  of  extension,  figure  and  colour. 

Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Emphasize  (em'fa-siz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
emphasized;  \>pT.  emphasizing.  To  utter  or 
pronounce  with  a  particular  or  more  for- 
cible stress  of  voice;  to  lay  stress  upon;  to 
render  emphatic;  as,  to  emphasize  a  word. 
Emphatic,  Emphatical  (em-fat'ik,  em-fat'- 
lik-al),  a.  Requiring  emphasis;  having 
emphasis  ;  significant ;  forcible  ;  strong ; 
expressive.    '  Emphatical  colours,.'  Boyle. 

The  expression  is  emphatical.  Hnrd. 

Syn.  Forcible,  earnest,  impressive,  ener- 
getic, striking. 

Emphatically  (em-fat'ik-al-li),  adi).  1.  With 
emphasis;  strongly;  forcibly;  in  a  striking 
manner. 

He  was  eynpliatically  a  popular  writer.  liTacaJclay. 

2.  t  According  to  appearance ;  according  to 
impression  produced. 

Be  taken  emphatically,  that  is,  not  really,  but  in 

appearance.  Sir  T.  Brovjjie. 

Emphaticalness  (em-fat'ik-al-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  eni])]iatical.  [Rare.] 

Emphlysis  (em'fli-sis),  n.  [Gr.  en,  in  or 
upon,  and  phlysis,  a  vesicular  tumour,  an 
erupfSion.]  In  med.  a  vesicular  tumour  or 
eruption,  proceeding  from  an  internal  and 
febrile  affection,  including  miliary  fever, 
thrush,  cow-pox,  water-pox,  pemphigus, 
and  erysipelas. 

Emphractic  (em-frak'tik),  a.  [L.  emphrac- 
ticus;  Gr.  emphraktikos,  obstructing,  from 
emphrasso,  to  block  up.]  In  med.  having 
the  quality  of  closing  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Emphractic  (em-frak'tik),  n.  A  medicine 
which,  applied  to  the  skin,  shuts  up  the 
pores. 

Emphrensy  (em-fren'zi),  V.  t.  [Prefix  em  for 
en,  and  plirensy.]  To  make  frenzied;  to 
madden.  [Rare.] 

Is  it  a  ravenous  beast,  a  covetous  oppressour?  his 
tooth  like  a  mad  dog's  envenomes  and  emphrensies. 

Bp.  Hall. 

Emphyma  (em'fi-ma),  n.    [Gr.  en,  and 

phyo,  to  produce.]  In  2x1th.  a  tumour,  in- 
cluding the  sarcomatous,  the  encysted,  and 
the  bony  species. 

Emphysema,  Emphysem  (em-fi-se'ma,em'- 
fi-sem),  n.  [Gr.  emphysema,  from  emphy- 
sao,  to  inflate.]  In  med.  any  white,  crepi- 
tant, shining,  elastic,  indolent  tumour  of 
the  integuments,  caused  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  air  into  the  cellular  tissue.  Injuries 
of  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  lungs,  fractures 
of  the  ribs,  or  wounds  penetrating  the  chest, 
are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  emphysema, 
which  is  owing  to  the  air  escaping  from  the 
air-passages,  and  insinuating  itself  into  the 
cellular  tissue  surrounding  tlie  wound. 

Emphysematous,  Emphysematose  (em- 
fi-sem'at-us,  em-fl-sem'at-os),  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  emphysema;  swelled;  bloated.  —  2.  In 
hot.  bladdery;  resembling  a  bladder. 

Emphyteusis  (em-fi-tu'sis),  n.  [Gr.,  from 
emphyteuo,  to  ingraft — em  for  en,  in,  and 
phyteuo,  to  plant.  ]  In  civil  law,  a  contract  by 
which  houses  or  lands  are  given  for  ever  or 
for  a  long  term  on  condition  of  their  being 
improved  and  a  small  annual  rent  paid  to 
the  grantor. 

Emphj^eutic  (em-fi-tii'tik),  a.  [Gr.  em,  en, 

and  pliyteusis,  a  planting,  irom  phyteuo,  to 
plant.]  Taken  on  hire;  that  for  which  rent 
is  to  be  paid;  as,  emphyteutic  lands. 
Emphyteuticary  (em-fi-tii'ti-ka-ri),  n.  In 
civil  law,  one  who  holds  lands  by  emphy- 
teusis. 

Empidae  (emp'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  empis, 
a  gnat,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  group 
of  dipterous  insects,  which  are  at  the  same 
time  vegetable-feeders  and  carnivorous, 
preying  on  other  insects,  as  ephemerae,  phry- 
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ganesB,  tipularife,  &c.,  which  they  seize 
when  flying.  Tliey  may  be  seen  in  great 
swamis,  like  gnats,  flying  about  water  in 
fine  summer  evenings.  Empis,  the  typical 
genus,  contains  over  tliirty  known  species. 
Empierce.t  Empierset  (em-pers'),  v.t  [Pre- 
fix em  ioven,  in,  audpierce.]  To  pierce  Into; 
to  penetrate. 

He  stroke  so  hugely  with  his  borrowd  blade, 
Thnt  it  empierst  the  Pagan's  burganet.  Spenser. 

Empight  t  (em-pif),  V-  and  '>'■  [Prefix  em, 
in,  and  piglit,  fixed.]  Fixed.  '  Three  bodies 
in  one  waste  eMipight.'  Spenser. 

Empire  (em'pir),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  imperium. 
See  Emperor.]  l.  Supreme  power  in  gov- 
erning ;  supreme  dominion ;  sovereignty ; 
imperial  power.  '  The  care  that  yokes  with 
empire.'  Tennyson. 

Westward  the  course  of  e?npt're  takes  its  way. 

Bp.  Berkeley. 

1.  The  territory,  region,  or  countries  under 
the  jurisdiction  and  dominion  of  an  emperor 
or  other  powerful  sovereign;  usually  a  ter- 
ritory of  greater  extent  than  a  kingdom, 
which  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  territory  of 
small  extent;  thus  we  say,  the  Russian  Em- 
pire; the  German  Empire;  the  British  Em- 
pire.—2,.  The  population  of  an  empire. 

Bury  the  Great  Duke  witli  an  empire^s  lamentation. 

Teii}tyson. 

4.  Supreme  control ;  governing  influence ; 
rule;  sway;  as,  the  empire  of  reason  or  of 
truth. 

Trade's  proud  (■j/r/z're  hastes  to  swift  decay.  JohHson. 
— Empire  State,  in  the  United  States,  the 
State  of  New  York,  so  called  from  the  en- 
terprise of  its  people,  its  wealth,  popula- 
tion, extent  of  canals,  railroads,  &c. — Em- 
pire City,  New  York,  as  being  the  capital  of 
the  Empire  State.— Syn.  Sway,  dominion, 
rule,  reign,  sovereignty,  government. 
Empiric  (em-pi'rik),  n.  [L.  empiricus;  6r. 
eiHpeirikos,  experienced — en,  in,  and  peira, 
a  trial  ]  1.  One  who  relies  only  on  e.xperi- 
ence  and  observation,  as  opposed  to  theory 
based  on  scientific  conclusions. 

Among  the  Greek  physicians,  those  who  founded 
their  practice  on  experience  called  themselves  em- 
pirics; those  who  relied  on  theory,  tuethodists;  and 
those  who  held  a  middle  course,  dogyyiatists. 

Fleming. 

Specifically— 2.  A  physician  who  enters  on 
practice  without  a  regular  professional  edu- 
cation, and  relies  on  success  from  his  own 
experience.  Hence— 3.  A  quack;  an  igno- 
rant pretender  to  medical  skill;  a  charlatan. 
'Swallow  down  opinions  as  people  do  em- 
frtVic's  pills.'  Locke. 

Empiric,  Empirical  (em-pi'rik,  em-pi'rik- 
al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  experiments  or  expe- 
rience; depending  upon  the  observation  of 
phenomena. 

In  philosophical  language  the  term  empirical 
means  simply  what  belongs  to  or  is  the  product  of 
experience  or  obser^'ation.  Sir  II'.  Hamilton. 

According  to  some  acceptations  of  the  word  meta- 
physical, which  seem  to  make  it  synonymous  with 
transcendental,  and  referable  solely  to  the  operations 
of  pure  reason,  to  the  rejection  of  whatever  is  founded 
on  experiment,  none  of  Hume's  works  are  properly 
metaphysical ;  and  by  the  very  foundation  he  has 
given  to  his  philosoiihy,  he  has  made  it  empirical, 
and  consequently  not  metaphysical,     y.  H.  Burton. 

Now  here  again  we  may  observe  the  error  into 
which  Locke  was  led  by  confounding  the  cause  of 
our  ideas  with  their  occasion.  There  can  be  no 
idea,  heargues.  priorto  experience;  granted.  There- 
fore he  concludes  the  mind  previous  to  it  is,  as  it 
were,  a  tabula  rasa,  owing  every  notion  which  it 
gains  primarily  to  an  empirical  source.  J.  D.  Morell. 

2.  Versed  in  experiments ;  as,  an  empiric 
alchemist.— 3.  Known  only  by  experience; 
derived  from  experiment;  depending  upon 
experience  or  observation  alone,  without 
due  regard  to  science  and  theory;  as,  em- 
pitic  skill;  empiric  remedies. 

Empirically  (em-pi'rik-al-li),  adv.  By  expe- 
riment; according  to  experience;  without 
science;  in  the  manner  of  quacks. 

Empiricism  (em-pi'ri-sizm),  n.  1.  The  qua- 
lity or  method  of  being  empirical;  reliance 
on  experience  and  observation  rather  than 
on  theory.— 2.  The  practice  of  medicine 
founded  on  experience  and  neglecting  the 
aid  of  science;  hence,  quackery;  the  preten- 
sions of  an  ignorant  man  to  medical  skill. 

Shudder  to  destroy  life,  either  by  the  naked  knife, 
or  by  the  surer  and  safer  medium  of  empiricism. 

Dwight. 

Empiricistt  (era-pi'ri-sist),  n.  An  empiric. 

Empiricutict(em-pi'ri-kii"tik),  a.  Empirical. 

The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but 
empiricutic.  Shak. 

Emplacement  t  (em-plas'ment),  n.  [Fr.] 
Place;  ground;  site,  as  of  a  building.  Arun- 
del. 


Emplastert  (em-plas'ter),?i.  [Gr.  emplastron 
=  emplaston,  a  plaster,  from  emplastos, 
daubed  over— chi  for  en,  in,  on,  and  plassd, 
to  mould,  to  form.]   A  plaster.  Wiseman. 

Emplastert  (em-plas'ter),  v.  t.  To  cover  with 
or  as  with  a  plaster.  Chaucer. 

Emplastic  (em-plas'tik),  a.  [Gr.  emplastikos. 
See  Plaster,  Plastic]  Viscous;  glutinous; 
adhesive;  fit  to  be  applied  as  a  plaster;  as, 
emplastic  applications. 

Emplastic  (em-plas'tik),  n.  In  vied,  a  con- 
stipating medicine. 

Empleadt  (em-pled'),  v.t.  [Prefix  em  for  en, 
in,  awA  plead.]  To  charge  with  a  crime;  to 
accuse;  to  implead. 

Emplecton,  Emplectum  (em-plek'ton,  em- 
plek'tum),  n.  [Gr.  ciiiplekton  (L.  emplectt(m), 
from  emjJlektos,  interwoven,  from  empleko, 
to  weave  in — em  for  en,  in,  and  plcko,  to 
weave.  ]  In  arch,  a  method  of  building  in  use 


Emplecton. 


among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  which  the 
outside  surfaces  on  both  sides  were  formed 
of  ashlar  laid  in  regular  courses,  and  the  cen- 
tral space  between  them  filled  in  with  rubble- 
work,  layers  of  cross  stones  being  placed  at 
intervals  in  regular  courses,  and  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  act  as  girders  to  bind  the  whole 
together.  Sometimes  erroneously  written 
Emplection. 

Emplie,tf.  To  infold;  to  involve.  Chaucer. 
Emploret  (em-ploi''),  iJ.t.  To  implore.  Mar- 

ston. 

Employ  (era-ploi'),  v.t.  [Fr.  employer;  L. 
implico,  to  enfold,  involve,  engage— in,  and 
plico,  to  fold.  See  Ply.]  l.t  To  inclose;  to 
infold.  Chaucer.— 2.  To  occupy  the  time, 
attention,  and  labour  of;  to  keep  busy  or  at 
work;  to  use;  as,  we  employ  our  hands  in 
labour;  we  employ  our  heads  or  faculties  in 
study  or  thought;  the  attention  is  employed 
when  the  mind  is  fixed  or  occupied  upon  an 
object. 

This  is  a  day  in  which  the  thoughts  of  our  country- 
men ought  to  be  e}nployed  on  serious  subjects. 

Addison. 

Sometimesused  without  an  expressed  object. 

Come,  when  no  graver  cares  employ, 
God-father,  come  and  see  your  boy.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  use  as  an  instrument  or  means;  as, 
we  employ  pens  in  writing ;  we  employ 
medicines  in  curing  diseases. 

The  cleanly  cheese-press  she  could  never  turn, 
Her  awkward  fist  did  ne'er  e?nploy  the  churn.  Gay. 

4.  To  use  as  materials  in  forming  anything. 

Thou  Shalt  not  destroy  the  trees,  and  thou  shalt 
not  cut  them  down  to  employ  them  in  the  siege. 

Deut.  XX.  19. 

5.  To  engage  in  one's  service ;  to  use  as  an 
agent  or  substitute  in  transacting  business; 
to  commission  and  intrust  with  the  man- 
agement of  one's  affairs;  as,  states  employ 
ambassadors  at  foreign  courts. — 6.  To  oc- 
cupy; to  use;  to  apply  or  devote  to  an  ob- 
ject; to  pass  in  business;  as,  to  employ  an 
hour,  a  day,  or  a  week;  to  employ  one's  life. 

To  study  nature  will  thy  time  employ.  Dryden. 

Employ  (em-ploi'),  n.  That  which  engages 
the  mind,  or  occupies  the  time  and  labour 
of  a  person;  business;  object  of  study  or 
industry;  employment;  occupation;  art; 
trade;  profession. 

Present  to  grasp,  and  future  still  to  find. 

The  whole  employ  of  body  and  of  mind.  Pope. 

They  have  always  a  foreigner  for  this  employ. 

Addison. 

Employable  (em-ploi'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
employed;  capable  of  being  used;  fit  or  pro- 
per for  use. 

Employe  (an-plwa-a  or  em-ploi'a),  n.  [Fr.] 
One  who  is  employed;  an  employee. 

Employee  (em-ploi'e),  n.  [The  English  form 
of  the  Fr.  employi,  one  who  is  employed, 
especially  a  clerk.  ]  One  who  works  for  an 
employer  or  master;  a  clerk,  workman,  or 
other  person,  working  for  salary  or  wages 
(but  rarely  if  ever  applied  to  a  domestic 
servant);  generally  used  with  the  name  of 
the  person  who  employs;  as,  the  IVIessrs. 
Smith  gave  their  employees  a  holiday. 

Employer  (em-ploi'er),  n.  One  who  employs; 
one  who  uses;  one  who  engages  or  keeps  in 
service. 

Employment  (em-ploi'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 


of  employing  or  using;  the  state  of  being 
employed. 

The  hand  of  little  etnployment  hath  the  daintier 
sense.  Shak. 

2.  Occupation;  business;  that  which  engages 
the  head  or  hands;  that  wliich  consumes 
time  or  attention;  office  or  position  involv- 
ing business;  as,  agricultural  empZot/iHCHis; 
mechanical  employments;  public  employ- 
ment. 

If  any  station,  any  employme?it  upon  earth  be 
honourable,  theirs  was.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

Syn.  Business,  vocation,  occupation,  avoca- 
tion, engagement,  office,  trade,  profession, 
post,  function. 

Emplunge  (em-plunj'),  v.t.  [Prefix  em  for 
en,  in,  and  1)1  angc.]   To  plunge.  Daniel. 

Empoison  (em-poi'zn),  v.t.  [Prefix  em  for 
cn,  and  poison;  Fr.  empoisonner.  See  POI- 
SON.] l.t  To  poison;  to  administer  poison 
to.  Shak. 

The  surfeit  of  them  (mushrooms)  maysuffocate  and 
eynpcison.  Bacon. 

2.  To  taint  with  poison  or  venom;  to  render 
noxious  or  deleterious  by  any  admixtui'e  of 
poisonous  substance. 

The  whole  earth  appears  unto  him  blasted  with  a 
curse,  and  empoisoyted  with  the  venom  of  the  ser- 
pent. Situation  of  Pai-adise. 

3.  To  embitter;  to  deprive  of  sweetness;  as, 
to  empoison  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  life. 

One  doth  not  know 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking.  Shak. 

Empoisont  (em-poi'zn),  n.  Poison.  Chaucer. 
Empoisoner  (em-poi'zn-er),  n.    One  who 
poisons. 

Empoisonment  (em-poi'zn-ment),  n.  The 
act  of  administering  poison. 

The  empoisonjnent  of  particula  r  persons  by  odours, 
hath  been  reported  to  be  in  perfumed  gloves  or  the 
like.  Bacon. 

Emporetic,  Emporetical(em-p6-ret'ik,  em- 
p6-ret'ik-al),  a.  Of  or  jiertaining  to  an  em- 
porium; relating  to  merchandise. 

Emporium  (em-po'ri-um),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr- 
emporion,  an  emporium  or  mart,  from  eiiv- 
poros,  a  traveller,  a  merchant  —  en,  and 
poros,  a  way,  a  thoroughfare,  from  perao, 
to  pass  through.  Akin  A.  Sax.  faran,  to  go. 
See  Fake.]  1.  A  town  or  city  of  extensive 
commerce,  or  in  wliich  the  commerce  of  an 
extensive  country  centres,  or  to  whicli  sellei'S 
and  buyers  resort  from  different  countries; 
a  trading  town  or  city;  a  commercial  centre; 
a  market-place;  a  warehouse;  a  shop. 

That  wonderful  eynporium  (Manchester),  which  in 
population  and  wealth  far  surpasses  capitals  so  much 
renowned  as  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon,  was  then  a 
mean  and  ill-built  market-town,  containing  under  six 
thousand  people.  Macaulay. 

It  is  pride  .  .  .  which  fills  our  streets,  our  empo- 
riums, our  theatres.  Knox. 

2.+  In  med.  the  brain,  because  there  all 

mental  affairs  are  transacted. 
Empound  (em-pound'),  v.t.    [Prefix  em  for 

en,  and  pound.]    Same  as  Impound. 
Empoverisli  (em-pov'er-ish),  v.t.   Same  as 

Impoverish. 

Empower  (em-pou'er),  v.  t.  [Prefix  em  for  en, 
and  power.  ]  1.  To  give  legal  or  moral  power 
or  authority  to ;  to  authorize,  as  by  law, 
commission,  letter  of  attorney,  verbal  li- 
cense, &c. ;  as,  the  Court  of  Session  is  em- 
powered to  try  and  decide  all  civil  cases 
throughout  Scotland;  the  attorney  is  em- 
poioered  to  sign  an  acquittance  and  discharge 
the  debtor.— 2.  To  give  physical  power  or 
force  to;  to  give  efficacy  to;  to  enable. 

Does  not  the  same  force  that  enables  them  to  heal 
i'7«^t)7i'^>- them  to  destroy?  Baker. 

Syn.  To  authorize,  commission,  license,  war- 
rant, enaljle. 

Empress  (em'pres),  n.  Tlie  consort  or  spouse 
of  an  emperor;  a  female  who  governs  an 
empire ;  a  female  invested  with  imperial 
power  or  sovereignty. 

Empresse.t  v.i.    To  crowd.  Chaucer. 

Empressement  (an-pras-mah),  n.  [Fr.] 
Eagerness;  cordiality. 

Emprintt  (em-prinf),  v.  t.  Same  as  Imprint. 

Emprise  (em-pr!z'),  «.  [0.  Fr.  emprise — pre- 
fix em  for  en,  and  prise,  a  taking,  from 
prendre,  to  take.]  An  undertaking;  an  enter- 
prise; adventure.  [Poetical.] 

The  deeds  of  love  and  high  emprise 

In  battle  done.  Longfellow. 

Emprisont  (em-pri'zon),  v.t.  Same  as  Jm- 
prison. 

Emprize  (em-priz'),  n.  Emprise. 

What  other  works 
Science,  audacious  in  emprize,  hath  wrought. 
Meet  not  the  eye.  but  well  may  fill  the  mind.  Sonthey. 

Emprosthotonos  (em-pros-thot'on-os),  n. 
[Gr.  emprosthen,  before,  and  teino,  to  draw. 


ch,  cAain;     eh,  Sc.  loch;     g,  170;     j,  job; 


11,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^r;     IH,  then;  th,  tftin; 


w,  loig;  wh,  whig;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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In  med.  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles, 
drawing  the  body  forward;  clonic  spasm. 

Emptier  (em'ti-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
wliich  empties  or  exhausts. 

Emptiness  (em'ti-nes),  n.  1.  A  state  of  being 
empty;  a  state  of  containing  nothing,  or 
nothing  but  air;  absence  of  matter;  as,  tlie 
emptiness  of  a  vessel.— 2.  Void  space;  va- 
cuity; vacuum. 

Nor  could  another  in  your  room  have  been, 
Except  an  etnptiness  had  conie  between.  Dryden. 

3.  "Want  of  solidity  or  substance.  'The 
emptiness  of  light  and  shade.'  Dryden.— 

1.  Unsatisfactoriness;  inability  to  satisfy  de- 
sire. 'The  worth  or  emptiness  of  things 
here.'  Bp.  Atterbury.—b.  Want  of  intellect 
or  knowledge;  lack  of  sense.  'The  sins  of 
emptiness,  gossip,  and  spite.'  Tennyson. 

Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray.  Pope. 

Emption  (emp'shon),  n.  [L.  emptio,  from 
emo,  to  buy.]  The  act  of  buying;  a  pur- 
chasing. [Rare.] 

Emptional  (emp'shon-al),  a.  That  may  be 
purcliased.    [Rare.  ] 

Empty  (em'ti),  a.  [A.  Sax.  mmti,  ceintig, 
eintiij,  vacant,  free,  idle;  cemtian,  to  be  at 
leisure,  to  be  vacant;  from  ceinta,  emta, 
quiet,  leisure.  Probably  of  same  root  as 
G.  emsirj,  busy.  (See  Emmet.)  Wedgwood 
compares  the  L.  opera,  labour,  and  also 
leisure,  Fr.  vaquer,  to  be  unoccupied  and 
to  attend  to.]  1.  Containing  nothing,  or 
nothing  but  air;  void  of  contents  or  ap- 
propriate contents;  destitute  of  solid  matter; 
not  filled:  said  of  any  inclosure,  as  a  box, 
room,  house,  park,  manacle,  fetter,  and  the 
like;  as,  an  empty  chest;  empty  space;  an 
empty  purse  ;  empty  shackles ;  an  empty 
room.    'Her  place  is  <»))!.y?j/.'   Tennyson. — 

2.  Void;  devoid;  destitute. 

In  civility,  thou  seemest  so  empty.  Shak. 
I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault.  Shak. 

3.  Destitute  of  force  or  effect;  destitute  of 
sense  or  sincerity;  as,  empty  words;  empty 
comiiliments.  —  4.  Wanting  substance  or 
solidity ;  wanting  reality ;  unsubstantial ; 
unsatisfactory;  not  able  to  fill  the  mind  or 
the  desires;  as,  empty  air;  empty  dreams; 
the  pleasures  of  life  are  empty  and  unsatisfy- 
ing. 

pleased  with  empty  praise.  Pope. 

5.  ITot  supplied;  having  nothing  to  carry. 

They  beat  him,  and  sent  him  away  empty.  Mark  xii.  3. 

6.  Hungry. 

My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing:  evipty.  Shak. 

7.  Unfurnished  with  intellect  or  knowledge; 
destitute  of  sense;  ignorant;  as,  an  empty 
coxcomb. — 8.  Unfruitful;  producing  no- 
thing. 

Israel  is  an  empty  vine.        Hosea  x.  i. 
Seven  e7i!pty  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind. 

Gen.  xli.  27. 

9.  Destitute;  waste;  desolate. 

She  {Nineveh)  is  and  void  and  waste.  Nah.  ii.  10. 

10.  Without  effect;  without  having  accom- 
plished anything. 

The  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty.   2  Sam.  i.  22. 

Empty  (em'ti),  n.  An  empty  packing-case 
or  the  like;  as,  'I'eturned  CHipties.' 

Empty  (em'ti),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  emptied;  ppr. 
emptying.  1.  To  deprive  of  the  contents  of; 
to  remove  the  contents  from;  to  discharge; 
as,  to  empty  a  vessel;  to  empty  a  well  or  a 
cistern;  the  river  empties  itself  into  the 
ocean.— 2.  To  lay  waste;  to  make  desolate. 

Will  send  unto  Babylon  fanners,  that  shall  fan  her, 
and  shall  empty  her  land.  Jer.  li.  2. 

Empty  (em'ti),  v.i.  1.  To  pour  out  or  dis- 
charge its  contents,  as  a  river  into  the 
ocean. 

The  Ohio  river  empties  into  the  Mississippi. 

IVorcester. 

2.  To  become  empty.  '  The  chapel  empties' 
B  Jonson. 

Empty-handed  (em'ti-hand-ed),  a.  Having 
nothing  in  the  hands;  carrying  nothing  of 
value,  as  money  or  a  present  of  some  kind; 
as,  you  need  not  go  to  him  empty-handed. 

She  brouj^ht nothing  here,  but  she  has  been  a,Gfood 
irl.  a  very  good  .t;irl,  and  she  shall  not  leave  the 
ouse  empty-Ziandeci.  A.  Troltope. 

Emptying  (em'ti-ing),  n.  l.  The  act  of 
making  empty.  SkaJc.~2.  That  which  is 
emptied  out;  specifically  (ji;.),  in  the  United 
States,  the  lees  of  beer,  cider,  &c.,  yeast,  or 
any  thing,  by  which  bread  is  leavened. 

Emptysis  (emp'ti-sis),  n.  [Gr.,  from  empti/o, 
to  spit  upon  ]  In  med.  a  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  mouth,  caused  by  hemorrhage  of 
the  lungs;  hcemoptysis. 


Empurple  (em-per'pl),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  em- 
purpled; ppr.  onpurpliny.  [Prefix  em  for 
en,  and  purple.  ]  To  tinge  or  dye  of  a  purple 
colour ;  to  discolour  with  purple. 

And  over  it  his  huije  great  nose  did  grow. 
Full  dreadfully  empiirpted  all  with  blood. 

Spenser. 

Empuse  t  (em-piis'),  n.  [Gr.  cmpousa.  ]  A 
phantom  or  spectre.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Empuzzlet  (em-puz'l),  v.t.    To  puzzle. 

Empyema  (em-pi-e'ma),  n.  [Gr.  empyema, 
from  emjiyo,  to  have  abscesses— eift  for  eti, 
and  pyo,  to  suppurate, pyon,  pus.]  In  med. 
a  collection  of  pus,  blood,  or  other  fluid 
matter,  in  some  cavity  of  the  body,  especially 
in  tlie  cavity  of  the  pleura  or  chest. 

Empyesis  (em-pi-e'sis),  n.  [Gr.,  suppura- 
tion.] In  med.  pustulous  eruption:  a  term 
used  by  Hippocrates,  and  including,  in 
Good's  system,  variola  or  small-pox. 

Empyocele  (em'pi-6-sel),  n.  [Gr.  cmpyo,  to 
liave  abscesses,  and  kele,  a  tumour.]  In 
siirij.  a  term  for  a  collection  of  pus  within 
the  scrotum. 

Empyreal  (em-pir'e-al  or  em-pi-re'al),  a. 
[L. L.  empyrceus,  from  Gr.  empyros—en,  and 
pyr,  fire.]  Formed  of  pure  fire  or  light;  re- 
fined beyond  aerial  suljstance;  pertaining  to 
tlie  higliest  and  pui-est  region  of  lieaven; 
pure;  vital. 

Go,  soar  with  Plato  to  th'  empyreal  sphere.  Pope. 

Empyreal  (em-pir'e-al  or  em-pl-re'al),  n. 
Empyrean. 

The  lord-lieutenant  looking  down  sometimes 
From  tlie  empyreal,  to  assure  their  souls 
Against  chance-vulgarisms.      £.  B.  Bro7uning. 

Empyrean  (era-pi-re'an),  a.  Empyreal. 

I-ispings  empyrean  will  I  sometimes  teach 
Thine  honeyed  ton,gue.  Keats. 

Empyrean  (em-pi-re'an),  n.  [See  Empy- 
real, a.\  The  highest  heaven,  where  the 
pure  element  of  fire  was  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  exist. 

The  deep. domed  empyrean 
Rings  to  the  roar  of  an  angel  onset.  Teiinysoit. 
If  Semiramis  was  a  poem,  a  living  creation,  won 
from  the  Empyrean  by  the  silent  power,  and  long- 
continued  toil  of  its  author,  what  could  the  Cafe  de 
Procope  know  of  it,  what  could  all  Paris  know  of  it, 
on  the  second  night?  Carlyle. 

Empyreuma  (em-pi-rii'ma),  n.  [Gr.,  coal  to 
presei've  a  smouldering  fire,  from  empyrcuo, 
to  set  on  fire— eii)  for  en.  in,  and  pyr,  fire.] 
In  ehem.  the  odour  of  some  oily  animal  or 
vegetable  substances,  when  burned  in  close 
vessels,  or  when  subjected  to  destructive 
distillation. 

Empyreumatic,  Empyreumatical  (em- 
pi'rti-maf'ik,  em-pi'ru-mat"ik-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  taste  or  smell  of 
slightly  burned  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

Empyreumatize  (em-pi-rii'mat-iz),  v.  t.  To 
render  empyreumatic;  to  burn.  [Rare.] 

Empyricai  (em-pir'ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  empyros, 
in  fire.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  combustion  or 
combustibility.    Kirwan.  [Rare.] 

Empyrosis  t  (em-pir-6'sis),  n.  [Gr.  empyroo, 
to  1  ram.  ]   A  general  fire ;  conflagration. 

Emrods  (em'ro_dz),_»i.  pi.    Same  as  Emerods. 

Emu,  Emeu  (e-mii'),  n.  The  original  and 
popular  name  of  a  large  cursorial  bird, 
Dromaius  Novce  HoUandice,  found  in  A.us- 


Emu  {Dromaiits  Nova  HoUandice). 


tral'a.  It  is  about  7  feet  in  length,  and  stands 
higher  than  the  cassowary,  from  which  it 
differs  in  not  having  the  helmet.  It  is 
unlike  the  ostrich  in'having  its  feet  three- 
toed.  Its  feathers  are  double,  and  of  a  dull 
sooty-brown  colour,  and  those  about  the 
head  and  neck  are  of  a  hairy  texture.  The 
wings  are  small,  and  useless  for  flight.  The 
name  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  given 
to  the  South  American  genus,  wliicli  includes 
the  cassowary.    Written  also  Emew. 


Emulable  (em'ii-la-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
emidated;  that  may  be  attained  by  emulou^ 
efforts;  wortliy  of  emulation.  'Some  imi- 
taljle  and  emtdable  good.'  Leighton. 

Emulate  (em'ti-lat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  emu- 
lated; ppr.  emulating.  [L.  cmnxdor,  cemu- 
latus,  to  make  one's  self  a  rival,  from  cemu- 
lus,  a  rival]  1.  To  strive  to  equal  or  excel, 
in  qualities  or  actions ;  to  imitate,  with  a 
view  to  equal  or  excel;  to  vie  with;  to 
rival;  as,  learn  early  to  emulate  the  good 
and  the  great. 

I  would  have 
Him  emulate  you :  'tis  no  shame  to  follow 
The  better  precedent.  B.  jfonsojl. 

2.  To  be  equal  to;  to  imitate;  to  resemble. 

Thy  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond.  Shak. 
Convulsion  emi(latin£-  the  motion  of  laughter. 

Arbutlmot. 

Emulate  t  (em'u-lat),  a.  Ambitious. 
'Prick'd  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride.'  Shak. 

Emulation  (em-ii-la'shon),  n.  1.  Tlie  act  of 
attempting  to  equal  or  excel,  in  qualities 
or  actions ;  rivalry ;  desire  of  superiority, 
attended  with  effort  to  attain  it ;  ambition 
to  equal  or  excel. 

The  apostle  extorts  the  Corinthians  to  an  holy  and 
general  emulation  of  the  charity  of  the  Macedon- 
ians, in  contributing  freely  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
saints  at  Jerusalem.  South. 

2.  Envy;  jealousy;  contention;  strife;  rivalry 
accompanied  with  a  desire  of  depressing 
anotlier. 

Such  factious  emulations  shall  arise.  Shak, 
My  heart  laments,  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  ai  emulation.  Shak. 
As  e}fiy  is  commonly  used  by  Shakspere  in  the 
sense  of  malice  or  hatred,  so  onulation,  as  here,  is 
with  him  often  envy  or  malicious  rivalry.    There  are 
instances,  however,  of  his  employing  the  word,  and 
also  the  cognate  terms  emulator,  emulate,  and  emu- 
lous, not  in  an  unfavourable  sense.     Prof.  Craik. 

— Emulation,  Compjetition,  Rivalry.  Emu- 
lation, the  spirit  of  contending,  that  dis- 
position of  the  mind  wliicli  incites  one  to 
strive  witli  another  for  the  same  object. 
Competitionis  the  act  of  so  striving.  Emula- 
tion is  the  motive,  eoinpetition  the  action. 
Bivalry  is  a  personal  contest,  wherein  the 
rivals  seek  the  attainment  of  their  object  at 
any  cost,  and  naturally  gives  rise  to  envy, 
resentment,  or  detraction,  while  competition 
merely  stirs  to  exertion. 

A  noble  emulation  heats  your  breast.  Dryden, 
Competition  for  the  crown,  there  is  none  nor  can  be. 

Bacon. 

Keen  contention  and  eager  rivalries.  Jeffrey. 
SvN.  Rivalry,  competition,  contest,  conten- 
tion, strife. 

Emulative  (em'ii-lat-iv),  a.  Inclined  to 
emulation ;  rivalling ;  disposed  to  competi- 
tion.   '  Emulative  zeal.'  Hoole. 

Emulatively  (em'ii-lat-iv-li),  adv.  In  an 
emulative  manner. 

Emulator  (em'ii-lat-er),  n.  One  who  emu- 
lates; a  rival;  a  competitor.  'An  envious 
emulator  of  every  man's  good  part.'  Shak. 

As  Virgil  rivalled  Homer,  Milton  was  the  emulator 
of  both  these.  U'arbicrton. 

Emulatory  (em'ii-la-to-ri),  a.  Arising  out 
of  emulation ;  indicating  emulation ;  of  or 
belonging  to  emulation. 

whether  some  secret  3.niiemulatoryhxdiVj\(ts  passed 
between  2ipporah  and  Miriam.  Bp.  Hall. 

Emulatress  ( em'u-lat-res ),  n.  A  female 
wlio  emulates. 

Emule  (em'iil),  D.t    To  emulate.  [Rare.] 
This  is  the  ground  whereon  the  young  Nassau, 
Emuling  that  day  his  ancestor's  renown, 
Received  his  hurt.  SoutJiey. 

Emulget  (e-mulj'),  v.t.  [L.  emulgeo—e,  out, 
mul  )mdgeo,  to  milk.]  To  milk  out.  Bailey. 

Emulgent  (e-mul'jent),  o.  [L.  emvlgens, 
emulgentis,  ppr.  of  emidgeo.  See  Emulge.] 
In  anat.  milking  or  draining  out ;  said  of 
the  renal  arteries,  which  supply  the  kidneys 
with  blood;  as,  the  emulgent  veins  return 
the  blood,  after  tlie  urine  is  secreted. 

Emulgent  (e-mul'jent),  n.  l.  In  anat.  an 
emulgent  vein  or  vessel.  —  2.  In  med.  a 
remedy  w  liicli  excites  tlie  flow  of  bile. 

Emulous  (em'u-lus),  a.  [L.  oemuhts,  a  rival. 
See  EjtuLATE.]  1.  Desirous  or  eager  to  Imi- 
tate, equal,  or  excel  another;  desii'ous  of 
like  excellence  with  anotlier :  witli  of;  as, 
emulous  of  another's  example  or  virtues. 

By  strength 
They  measure  all;  0/ other  excellence 
Not  emuloics.  Milton. 

2.  Rivalling;  engaged  in  competition.  '  Emu- 
lous Carthage.'  B.  Jonson. — 3.  Factious; 
contentious. 

He  is  not  emulous  as  Achilles  is.  Shak, 
Emulously  (em'ii-lus-li),  adv.    With  desire 
of  equalling  or  excelling  another. 


Fate,  filr,  fat,  faU;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oU,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abtme;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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Emulousness  (em'u-lus-nes),  n.    Quality  of 

beini?  emulous. 

Emulsic  (e-muls'ik),  a.  In  cMm.  pertaining 
to  or  proi;ured  from  emulsine ;  specifically, 
applied  to  an  acid  procured  from  the  albu- 
men of  almonds. 

Emulsify  (e-mul'si-fi),  v.  i.  To  make  or  form 
au  emulsion. 

Emulsin,  Emulsine  (e-mul'sin),  n.  [See 
Emulsion.]  In  chein.  the  name  given  to  an 
albuminous  or  caseous  substance  of  which 
the  ^^■hite  part  both  of  sweet  and  bitter 
almonds  chiefly  consists. 

Emulsion  (e-unirshon),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
einulgeo,  eundsuiH,  to  milk  out— e,  out,  and 
iiiulijeo,  to  milk.]  A  soft  liquid  remedy  of 
a  colour  and  consistence  resembling  milk; 
any  milk-like  mixture  prepared  by  uniting 
oil  and  water,  by  means  of  another  sub- 
stance, saccharine  or  mucilaginous. 

2mulsive  (e-muls'iv),  a.  1.  Softening;  milk- 
like.—2.  Vielding  oil  by  expression;  as, 
emulsiee  seeds. — 3.  Producing  or  yielding  a 
milk-like  substance  ;  as,  emulsive  acids. 

Emunctory  (e-mungk'to-ri),  n.  [L.  emunc- 
torium,  a  pair  of  snuffers,  from  emungo, 
emunctum,  to  wipe,  to  cleanse.]  In  anat. 
any  part  of  the  body  which  serves  to  carry 
off  exerementitions  or  waste  matter;  an  ex- 
cretory duct;  as,  the  kidneys  and  skin  are 
emunctories. 

Emuscationt  (e-mus-ka'shon),  n.  [  L. 
emusco,  emuscatum,  to  clear  from  moss— e, 
priv.,  and  miisctis,  moss.]  A  freeing  from 
moss.  Evdija. 

Emu-wren  (e'mii-ren),  n.  An  Australian 
bird,  the  Stipitnnis  malachurus,  of  the 
family  Sylviadse,  so  named  from  the  tail- 
feathers  being  loose-webbed,  and  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  emu. 

Emydae,  Emydidse  (em'i-de,  e-mid'i-de),  ?i. 
pi.  [Gv.  emys,  the  water-tortoise,  and  eidos, 
resemblance.]  A  family  of  chelonian  rep- 
tiles, comprehending  the  fresh-water  tor- 
toises or  terrapins,  and  intermediate  in  form 
between  the  turtles  and  land-tortoises. 

En-.  A  common  adverbial  or  preposition  \\ 
prefix  in  English  words,  from  L.  in,  as  en- 
due, or  from  Gr.  en,  as  t'uclitic,  or  it  simply 
represents  the  E.  in,  as  enwrap.  Words  in 
English  which  contain  the  Gr.  en  are  mostly 
scientific  or  technical  terms  of  modernforma- 
tion, though  others,  such  as  enthusiasm,  form 
a  portion  of  our  everyday  vocabulary.  En, 
derived  from  the  L.  in,  in  many  cases  ap- 
pears in  words  tliat  have  come  to  us  through 
the  French,  though  in  other  cases  com- 
pounds with  en  are  merely  formed  on  the 
model  of  such  Romance  words,  the  Latin  or 
English  171  assuming  this  form  from  tlie  in- 
fluence of  the  French.  Hence,  a  form  in  en 
and  one  in  in  are  frequently  found  co-exist- 
ing; as,  enwrap,  inwrap;  engulf,  ingulf;  en- 
quire, inquire ;  with,  however,  a  tendency 
in  one  or  other  of  the  forms  to  disappear, 
except  when,  as  in  ensure,  insure,  a  special 
meaning  has  Iieen  assigned  to  each.  Before 
labials  en  becomes  em,  as  in  embellish,  em- 
brace, but  may  remain  unchanged  before 
TO,  as  eiimew  or  emmew,  enmarble.  As  a 
verbal  prefix  en  sometimes  retains  its  ori- 
ginal meaning  of  in,  as  encage,  engaol,  en- 
fetter; or  it  denotes  a  change  from  one 
state  into  another,  as  e?!able,  ejirich,  en- 
slave, enfranchise,  enlarge,  and  hence  has 
often  the  effect  simply  of  a  verb-forming 
prefix;  sometimes  it  seems  to  have  little  in- 
fluence on  the  meaning  of  the  principal 
word,  as  in  enkindle,  encaptivate. 

-En.  A  suffix  of  common  occurrence  in 
English  words,  having  several  origins  and 
uses,  (a)  It  is  a  veili-forming  suffix  (in 
A.  Sax.  -nian),  as  in  fatten,  freshen,  whiten, 
sweeten,  &c.  (b)  It  is  an  adjective-forming 
suffix  from  nouns  signifying  some  kind  of 
substance  or  material  (common  also  in 
A.  Sax.),  and  in  this  usage  represents  an  old 
genitive,  as  ui  golden,  wooden,  oaken,  &c. 

(c)  It  is  also  a  feminine  suffix,  as  in  vixen; 
and  perhaps  a  diminutive,  as  in  maidoi. 

(d)  It  was  formerly  a  plural  termination  of 
nouns  and  of  verbs,  as  housen,  escapeij,  and 
is  still  retained  in  oxen,  children. 

Enable  (er-a'bl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  enabled; 
ppr.  enabling.  [Prefix  en,  and  able  (which 
see).]  1.  To  make  able;  to  supply  with 
power,  physical  or  moral;  to  furnish  with 
sufficient  power  or  ability;  as,  learning  and 
uidustry  enable  men  to  investigate  the  laws 
of  nature;  fortitude  enables  us  to  bear  pain 
without  murmuring.  1  Tim.  i.  12.-2.  To 
supply  with  means;  as.  wealth  enables  men 
to  be  charitable.— 3.  To  furnish  with  legal 
ability  or  competency;  to  authorize;  as,  the 


law  enables  us  to  dispose  of  our  property 
by  will— 4.+  To  furnish  with  competent 
knowledge  or  skill,  and  in  general,  with 
adequate  means;  to  endow. 

Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  said  Christ  to  his  apostles, 
when  he  e7iabled  them  witli  priestly  power. 

yer.  Taylor. 

Enablementt  (en-aljl-ment),  n.   The  act  of 

enabling;  ability.  Bacon. 
Enach,  n.     In  old  Seats  law,  amends  or 

satisfaction  for  a  crime,  fault,  or  trespass. 
Enact  (en-akf),  v.t.     [Prefix  en,  and  act.] 

1.  To  decree;  to  establish  as  the  will  of  the 
supreme  power ;  to  pass  into  an  act  or 
established  law;  to  perform  the  last  act  of 
a  legislature  to,  as  to  a  bill,  giving  it  validity 
as  a  law;  to  give  sanction  to,  as  a  bill  — 

2.  To  act;  to  perform;  to  effect. 

Tlie  king  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man. 
Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger.  Shnk. 

3.  To  act  the  part  of;  to  represent  on  or 
as  on  the  stage.  '  I  did  not  enact  Hector. ' 
Slml;. 

Enacting  (en-akt'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Passing 
into  a  law;  giving  sanction  to  a  bill,  and 
establishing  it  as  a  law. — 2.  Giving  legisla- 
tive forms  and  sanction;  as,  the  enacting 
clause  of  a  bill. 

Enactive  (eu-akt'iv),  a.  Having  power  to 
enact,  or  establish  as  a  law. 

Enactment  (en-akt'ment),  n.  1.  The  passing 
of  a  bill  into  a  law ;  the  act  of  voting,  de- 
creeing, and  giving  validity  to  a  law. — 2.  A 
law  enacted;  a  decree;  an  act.— 3.  The  act- 
ing of  a  part  or  representation  of  a  character 
in  a  play. 

Enactor  (en-akt'er),  7i.  1.  One  who  enacts 
or  passes  a  law;  one  who  decrees  or  esta- 
blishes, as  a  law.  —  2.  One  who  performs 
anything.  Shak. 

Enacturet  (en-akt'iir),  ?i.  Purpose  ;  effect ; 
action. 

The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 

Their  own  enactures  with  themselves  destroy.  Shak. 

Enaliosaur.  Enaliosaurian  (en-al'i-o-sar, 

en-al'i-o-sa''ri-an),  n.  [Gr.  enalios,  living 
in  the  sea,  and  sauros,  lizard.]  A  member 
of  a  group  of  fossil  marine  reptiles  of  great 
size,  one  example  of  which  is  the  ichthyo- 
saui'us  (which  see). 

Enallage  ( en-al'la-je ),  n.  [  Gr.  enallage, 
change,  from  enallatto,  to  exchange— en,  in, 
and  allatto,  to  change.]  In  gram,  a  figure 
by  which  some  change  is  made  in  the  cotn- 
mon  mode  of  speech,  as  when  one  gender, 
number,  case,  person,  tense,  mood,  or  voice 
of  the  same  word  is  substituted  for  another, 
or  when  one  word  is  substituted  for  an- 
other; as,  L.  scelus,  wickedness,  toi  scelestus, 
wicked;  'We,  the  king.' 

Enaluron  (en-a-lu'ron),  a.  [Probably  Fr. 
en,  in,  and  aileron,  a  small  wing.]  In  her.  a 
term  applied  to  a  bordure  charged  with 
eight  birds. 

Enambusht  (en-amliush),  v.t.  [Prefix  en, 
and  ambush.]  To  hide  in  ambush;  to  place 
in  ambusli.  '  The  enambushed  phalanx  and 
the  springing  mine. '  Cawthorne. 

Enamel  (en-am'el),  n.  [Prefix  en,  and  the 
old  aniel,  ammel,  amile,  enamel,  corrupted 
from  O.Fr.  estnail.  Mod.  Fr.  email,  enamel, 
from  G.  schmelzen,  to  smelt,  to  melt.  See 
Smelt.]  l.  A  coloured  substance  of  the  na- 
ture of  glass, differing  from  it  by  a  greater  de- 
gree of  fusibility  or  opacity,  used  as  an  orna- 
mental coating  for  various  articles.  Enamels 
have  for  their  basis  a  pm-e  crystal  glass  or 
flit,  ground  with  a  fine  oxide  of  lead  and 
tin.  These  baked  together  are  the  matter 
of  enamels,  and  the  colour  is  varied  by  add- 
ing other  substances.  Oxide  of  gold  gives 
a  red  colour;  that  of  copper,  a  green;  man- 
ganese, a  violet;  cobalt,  a  blue;  and  iron,  a 
fine  black.— 2.  A  glassy  opaque  bead  ob- 
tained by  the  blowpipe. — 3.  That  which  is 
enamelled ;  a  smootli,  glossy  surface  of 
various  colours,  resembling  enamel. — 4.  In 
anat.  the  smooth  hard  substance  which 
covers  the  crown  of  a  tooth,  overlying  the 
dentine. — 5.  Gloss;  polish. 

There  is  none  of  the  ingenuity  of  Filicaja  in  the 
thought,  none  of  the  hard  and  brilliant  enamel  of 
Petrarch  in  the  style.  Macaiday. 

Enamel  (en-am'el),  a.  Relating  to  the  art 
of  enamelling;  as, enamei  painting. — Enamel 
painting,  or  more  properly  painting  on 
enamel,  an  art  of  modern  date,  by  which 
flg-ures  and  other  designs  are  painted  on 
enamelled  surfaces,  and  are  then  burned  in 
by  heating  the  whole. 

Enamel(en-am'el),  w.f.  pret.  <fepp.  enamelled; 
ppr.  enamelling.  1.  To  lay  enamel  on,  as  on 
gold,  silver,  copper,  &c. — 2.  To  paint  in 


enamel. —3.  To  form  a  glossy  surface  hke 
enamel  upon;  as,  to  enamel  card-paper.— 
4.  To  variegate  or  adorn  with  different  col- 
ours.   See  Enamelled. 

Enamel  (en-am'el),  v.i.  To  practise  the  use 
of  enamel  or  the  art  of  enamelling.  Boyle. 

Enamelar,  Enamellar  (.en-am 'el  ar),  a. 
Consisting  of  enamel;  resembling  enamel; 
smooth;  glossy. 

Enameler,  Enamelist  (en-am'el-er,  en-am'- 
el-ist),  n.    Same  as  Enameller,  Enamellist. 

Enamelled  (en-am'eld),  p.  and  a.  Overlaid 
with  enamel;  adorned  with  anything  resem- 
bling enamel ;  variegated  witli  different 
colours.  'Paints  the  enamelled  ground.' 
Gay. 

Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamelPd  eyes,  .  .  . 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 

MiltoJU 

— Enamelled  cards,  cards  on  which  a  coat- 
ing in  imitation  of  enamel  is  produced. 

Enameller,  Enamellist  (en-am'el-er,  en- 

am'el-ist),  n.  One  who  enamels;  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  lay  on  enamels  or  inlay 
colours. 

Enamoradot  (en-am-o-ra'do),  n.  One  deeply 
in  love.    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Enamour  (en-am'er),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  enamourer 
—en,  and  amour,  L.  amor,  love.]  To  inflame 
with  love;  to  charm;  to  captivate:  with  of 
or  with  before  the  person  or  thing;  as,  to 
be  enamoured  of  or  u'ith  a  lady ;  to  be  en- 
amoured  of  or  loith  books  or  science. 

He  became  passionately  tf?/tr?«(7«7-d-(^(T;^ this  shadow 
of  a  dream.  IV.  Irving. 

Enantbema  (en-an-the'ma),  n.    [Gr.  en,  in, 

and  antliona  (used  only  in  composition), 
from  antJieo,  to  flourish.]  A  name  given  to 
certain  eruptions  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
on  the  type  of  exayithema,  which  is  applied 
to  eruptions  of  the  skin. 
Enanthesis  (en-an-the'sis),  n.  [Gr.  en,  and 
anthesis,  blossom,  from  antheo,  to  flourish.] 
An  eruption  on  the  skin  from  internal  dis- 
ease, as  in  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  the 
hke. 

Enantiopathy  (en-an'ti-op"a-thi),  n.  [Gr. 
enantios,  opposite,  and  pathos,  suffering.] 

1.  An  opposite  passion  or  affection. 
"Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  cure  of  bodies, 

ena^itippathy,  and  not  homceopathy,  is  the  true  medi- 
cine of  minds.  Sir  IV.  Haynilton. 

2.  Allopathy :  a  term  used  by  the  disciples 
and  followers  of  Hahnemann. 

Enantlosis  (e-nan'ti-6"sis),  n.  [Gr.,  contra- 
diction, from  enantios,  opposite.]  In  rhet. 
a  figure  of  speech  by  which  what  is  meant 
to  be  conveyed  in  the  affirmative  is  stated 
in  tlie  negative,  and  vice  versd;  as,  he  didn't 
drink  it— oli  no !  He  is  a  wonderfully  good 
man—  oh  yes ! 
Enarcht  (en-arcli),  w.i.  To 
inarch.  Liidgate. 
Enarched  "(en-archf),  pp. 
[Prefix en,  andarclied.]  In 
her.  arched;  as,  a  chevron 
eimrched. 

Enarmed  (en-armd'),  a. 
[Prefix  en,  and  aonetl]  In 
her.  having  arms,  that  is, 
horns,  hoofs,  &c.,  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour  from  that  of  the  body. 
Enarration  (e-na-ra'shon),  n.  [L.  etiar- 
ratiu,  a  detailed  exposition,  from  enarro, 
enarratum,  to  explain  in  detail— e,  out,  aucl 
nan-o.  to  relate.]  Recital:  relation;  account; 
exposition.  '  Au  historical  ena;-/  af  ion.'  Bp. 
Hall. 

Enartlirosis  (en-ar-thro'sis),  n.  [Gr.  enxur- 
throsis — en,  in,  and  arthron,  a  Joint.]  In 
anat.  a  ball-and-socket  joint;  that  species 
of  articulation  which  consists  in  the  inser- 
tion of  the  round  end  of  a  bone  in  the  cup- 
like cavity  of  another,  forming  a  joint  mov- 
able in  every  direction. 

Enascent  (e-nas'ent),  a.  [L.  enascens,  ppr. 
of  enascor,  to  spring  up— e,  out,  and  nascor, 
to  be  born.]   Coming  into  being;  incipient. 

You  just  get  the  first  glimpse,  as  it  were,  of  an 
eitascent  equivocation.  JVarbitrton. 

Enatationt  (e-na-ta'shon),  «.  [L.  enato, 
enatatum,  to  swim  out— e,  out,  and  nato,  a 
freq.  from  no,  natum,  to  swim.]  A  swim- 
ming out;  escape  by  swimming. 

Enatet  (e-naf),  a.  [L.  enatus—e,  out,  and 
na?Hs,  born.]   Growing  out. 

The  parts  appertaining  to  the  bones,  which  stand 
out  at  a  distance  from  their  bodies,  are  either  the 
adnate  or  the  enate  parts,  either  the  epiphyses  or 
the  apophyses  of  the  bones. 

Smith,  Portrait  0/ Old  Age. 

Enauntert  (en-an'ter),  adv.  [Contr.  from 
en  for  in,  and  adventure,  which  was  formerly 


Enarched. 


ch,  cfcain;     ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  ^o;     j,  Job; 


fi,  Fr.  ion;     ng,  sing;     th,  (Aen;  th,  t}im; 


w,  itig;  w  h,  u'Aig;  zh,  amre.— See  Key. 
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written  aoenture,  aunture,  aicntre.]  Lest 
that. 

■\Vith  them  it  sits  to  care  for  their  heire, 
EjiannU-r  their  heritage  doe  iiiipaire.  Spenser. 

Enavigate  (e-na'vi-gat),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  ena- 
vigated;  ppr.  cnavigating.  [L.  enavigo—e, 
out,  and  navigo,  to  sail.]  To  sail  out  or 
over.  Coclceram. 

Enbibet  (en-bib'),  v.J.    To  Imbibe.  Skelton. 

Enbosed.t  pp.  [See  the  old  emboss,  to  shel- 
ter in  a  wood.  ]  Sheltered  in  a  wood.  Chau- 
cer. 

EnlJOSsed.t  p.  and  a.  Embossed ;  raised. 
Chaucer. 

Entoaude.t  v.t.   To  embroider. 

Tliis  wofull  ladyylearned  had  in  youth, 
So  that  she  worlcen  and  enbratiden  couth. 

Chaitcer. 

Encaenia (en-se'ni-a),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Encenia. 

Encage  (en-kaj'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  encaged; 
ppr.  encaging.  [Prefix  eji,  in,  and  cojre.]  To 
shut  up  or  confine  in  a  cage;  to  coop.  Writ- 
ten also  Incage. 

He  (Samson)  carries  away  the  gates  wherein  they 
thouglit  to  have  encaged  liim.  Bp.  Hall. 

Encalendar  (en-ka'len-der),  v.t.  [Prefix 
en,  in,  and  calendar.]  To  register  in  a 
calendar,  as  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church. 

For  saints  preferred, 
Of  which  we  find  these  four  have  been, 
And  with  their  leader  still  to  live  enca/endar'd. 

Drayt07l. 

Encamp  (en-kamp'),  v.i.  [Prefix  cn,  and 
camp.]  To  pitch  tents  or  form  huts,  as  an 
army;  to  halt  on  a  march,  spread  tents,  and 
remain  for  a  night  or  for  a  longer  time,  as 
an  army  or  company;  to  pitch  tents  for  the 
purjjose  of  a  siege. 

They  encamped  in  Etham.         Ex.  xiii.  20. 
'    The  Levites  shall  encamp  about  the  tabernacle. 

Num.  i.  50. 

Encamp  ag^ainst  the  city  and  take  it.  2  Sam.  ,xii.  28. 

Encamp  (en-kamp'),  v.t.  To  form  into  a 
camp;  to  place  in  a  temporary  habitation 
or  nuarters.   '  Bid  him  encamp  his  soldiers.' 

S'/i  <(/,-. 

Encampment  (en-kamp'ment),  )i.  1.  The  act 
of  pitching  tents  or  forming  huts,  as  an 
army  or  travelling  company,  for  temporary 
lodging  or  rest.  Johnson.  —2.  The  place 
where  a  body  of  men  is  encamped,  together 
with  the  tents  or  other  conveniences  set  in 
order  for  their  accommodation;  a  camp; 
tents  or  huts  set  up  for  the  accommodation 
of  an  army  or  troop. 

When  a  general  bids  the  martial  train 
Spread  their  encampment  o'er  the  spacious  plain. 
Thick  rising  tents  a  canvas  city  build.  Gay. 

Encankert  (en-kangk'er),  v.t.  [Prefix  en, 
and  can/rer.]  To  corrode;  to  canker.  Skel- 
ton. 

EncantMs  (en-kan'this),  n.  [Gr.  en,  and 
kanthos,  the  corner  of  the  eye.]  A  small 
tumour  or  excrescence  growing  from  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

Encaptivate  (en-kap'ti-vat),  v.t.  To  capti- 
vate, [Rare.] 

Encardion  (en-kiir'di-on),  n.  [Gr.  (to)  en- 
kardion,  pith,  core — en,  in,  and  kardia,  the 
heart.]  In  hot.  the  heart  or  pith  of  vege- 
tables. 

Encarnalize  (en-kilr'nal-iz),  v.t.  [Prefix  en, 
and  carnalize.]  To  make  carnal;  to  sen- 
sualize. 

Dabbling  a  shameless  hand  with  shameful  jest, 
Encarnalize  their  spirits.  Tennyson. 

Encarpus  (en-kai-'pus),  n.    (Gr.  en,  and 
karpos,  fruit.]   In  arch,  a  sculptured  orna- 


Encarpus,  from  Palazzo  Niccolini,  Rome. 

ment  in  imitation  of  a  garland  of  fruits, 
leaves,  or  flowers,  suspended  between  two 
points.  The  garland  is  of  greatest  size  in 
the  middle,  and  diminishes  gradually  to  the 
points  of  suspension,  from  which  the  ends 
generally  hang  down.  The  encarpus  is 
sometimes  composed  of  an  imitation  of  dra- 
pery similarly  disposed,  and  frequently  of 
an  assemblage  of  musical  instruments,  im- 


plements of  war  or  of  the  chase,  according 
to  the  purpose  to  which  the  building  it  or- 
naments is  appropriated. 

Encase  (en-kas'),  v.t.    Same  as  Incase. 

Encashment  (en-kash'ment),  n.  In  English 
banking,  payment  in  cash  of  a  note,  draft, 
&c. 

Encauma  (en-ka'ma),  n.  [Gr.  enkainna— 
en,  in,  and  kaio,  to  burn.]  In  surg.  an  old 
name  for  the  mark  left  by  a  burn,  or  the 
bleb  or  vesicle  produced  by  it,  as  also  for 
superficial  ulceration  in  tlie  eye,  on  the 
cornea,  causing  the  loss  of  the  humours. 

Encaustic  (en-kas'tik),«.  [Gr.  enkanstikos— 
en,  and  kaustikos,  caustic,  from  kaio,  to 
burn.]  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  enamelling 
and  to  painting  in  burned  w&x.— Encaustic 
painting,  a  kind  of  painting  among  the 
ancients,  in  which,  by  heating  or  burning  in 
wax,  the  colours  were  rendered  permanent 
in  all  their  original  splendour. — Encaustic 
tiles,  decorated  paving -tiles  of  baked  pot- 
tery,much  used  in  the  pavements  of  churches 
and  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  an  early 
date,  and  recently  brought  again  into  use 
witli  various  improvements. 

Encaustic  (en  -  kas'tik),  n.  The  art  of  paint- 
ing oil  enamel;  tlie  art  of  painting  in  burned 
wax  or  in  any  way  wlierein  heat  is  used  to 
fix  the  colours. 

Encave  (en-kav'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  encaved; 
ppr.  encaving.  [Prefix  en,  and  cave.]  To 
hide  in  a  cave  or  recess. 

Do  but  eiicave  yourself 
And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns. 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face.  Sliak. 

Enceinte  (an-sant),  n.  [Fr. ,  pp.  of  enceindre; 
from  L.  incingo,  to  gird  in — in,  and  cingo, 
to  gird.]  In/ort.  inclosure;  the  wall  or  ram- 
part which  surrounds  a  place,  sometimes 
composed  of  bastions  and  curtains.  Called 
also  Body  of  the  Place. 

Enceinte  (ah-saht),  a.  [Fr.,  L.  in,  not,  and 
cinctus,  pp.  of  cingo.  to  gird.]  Pregnant; 
with  child. 

Encenia  (en-se'ni-a),  n.pl.  [Gr.  enkainia,  a 
feast  of  dedication — en,  in,  and  kainos,  new.  ] 
Festivals  anciently  commemorative  of  the 
founding  of  a  city  or  the  dedication  of  a 
church;  and  in  later  times,  ceremonies  re- 
newed at  certain  periods,  as  at  Oxford,  in 
commemoration  of  founders  and  benefac- 
tors. 

Encense.t  n.    Incense.  Chaucer. 
Encense,t  v.t.   To  burn  incense;  to  bum 
incense  to.  Chaucer. 

Encephalalgia  Cen'se-fal-al"ji-a),  n.  [Gr. 
en,  in,  kephale,  the  head,  and  algos,  pain.] 
In  nied.  deep-seated  headache;  cephalalgy. 

EncephalartOS  (en-sef'al-ar-tos),  n.  [Gr. 
en,  in,  kephale,  the  head,  and  artos,  bread.] 
A  genus  of  Cycadace*,  having  cylindrical  or 
spherical  trunks,  with  a  terminal  crown  of 
pinnate  leaves,  which  have  coriaceous,  often 
spiny  leafiets.  The  si)ecies  are  found  only 
in  Africa,  but  some  of  them  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  as  ornaments  of  the 
conservatory.  The  Caffers  use  the  spongy 
farinaceous  pith  of  the  trunk  and  cones  as 
food,  hence  the  trees  have  received  the 
name  of  Caff'er-bread. 

Encephalic  (en-se-fal'ik),  a.  Situated  in 
the  licad;  belonging  to  the  head  or  brain. 

Encephalitis  (en-se'fal-i"tis),  n.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  bi'ain. 

Encephalocele  (en-se'fal-6-sel),  n.  [Gr.  en- 
keplialiia,  tlie  brain,  and  kele,  a  tumour.]  In 
med.  hernia  of  the  brain. 

Encephaloid  (en-se'fal-oid),  a.  [Gr.  en- 
kephalos,  the  brain,  and  eidos,  resemblance.] 
Resembling  the  matter  of  the  brain:  a  term 
specifically  applied  to  a  morbid  product 
which  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  disease 
called  schirrus  or  cancer. 

Encephalon,  Encephalos  (en-se'fa-lon,  en- 
se'fa-los),  n.  [Gr.  enkephalos,  within  the 
head— in,  and  kephale,  the  head.]  The 
brain;  the  contents  of  the  skull,  consist- 
ing of  tlie  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  membranes. 

Encephalotomy  (en-sef'al-ot"o-mi),  n.  [Gr. 
enkephalos,  brain,  and  tome,  cutting.]  In 
anat.  dissection  of  the  brain. 

Encephalous  (en-sef'al-us),  a.  [See  Ence- 
phalon.] In  zool.  possessing  a  distinct 
head ;  usually  applied  to  all  the  moUusca 
proper  except  the  Lamellibranchiata:  op- 
posed to  acephalous. 

Enchafe (en-chaf),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  enchafed; 
ppr.  enchafing.  [Prefix  en,  and  chafe  (which 
see).]  To  cliafe  or  fret;  to  provoke  ;  to  en- 
rage; to  irritate.  [Rare.] 

Seizes  the  rough,  encha/ed  northern  deep. 

y.  Baillie. 


Enchain  (en-chan'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
chain.]  1.  To  fasten  with  a  chain;  to  bind 
or  hold  in  chains;  to  hold  in  bondage.  Dry- 
den.— 1.  To  hold  fast;  to  restrain;  to  confine; 
as,  to  enchain  the  attention.— 3.  To  link  to- 
gether; to  connect.  [Rare.] 

One  contracts  and  enchains  his  words.  Howell. 

Enchainment  (en-chan'ment),  n.  The  act 
of  enchaining  or  state  of  being  enchained; 
concatenation.  '  Such  a  connection  and  en- 
chainment  of  one  fact  to  another."  War- 
hurton. 

Enchant  (en-chiint'),  v.t.  [Fr.  enchanter- 
en,  and  chanter,  to  sing;  L.  incanto—in,  and 
canto,  freq.  of  cano,  to  sing.  See  Chant 
and  Cant.]  1.  To  practise  sorcery  or  witch- 
craft on;  to  give  efficacy  to  by  songs  of  sor- 
cery or  fascination;  to  sulxlue  by  charms  or 
spells;  to  hold  as  by  a  spell;  to  fascinate. 

And  now  about  the  caldron  sing, 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 
Enclta7iting  all  that  you  put  m.  Shak. 
John  tliinks  them  all  enchanted :  he  inquires  if 
Nick  had  not  given  them  some  intoxicating  potion. 

A  i-oicthnot. 

2.  To  delight  in  a  high  degree ;  to  charm; 
to  ravish  with  pleasure.  '  Bid  me  discourse, 
I  will  enchant  thine  ear.'  Shak. — Syn.  To 
charm,  captivate,  fascinate,  ravish,  enrap- 
tiu-e,  Ijewitch. 

Enchanter  (en-chant'er),  n.  1.  One  who 
enchants;  a  sorcerer  or  magician;  one  who 
has  spirits  or  demons  at  his  command;  one 
who  practises  enchantment  or  pretends  to 
perform  surprising  things  by  the  agency  of 
demons.— 2.  One  who  charms  or  delights.— 
Enchanter's  nightshade,  a  name  common  to 
plants  of  the  genus  Circasa,  nat.  order  On- 
agracese,  of  which  there  are  two  British 
species,  C.  lutetiaiia  and  C.  alpina.  The 
former  grows  to  the  height  of  about  a  foot 
and  a  half,  has  delicate  ovate  leaves  and 
small  white  flowers  tinged  with  pink,  which 
are  succeeded  by  small  roundi.sh  seed-vessels 
thickly  covered  with  hooked  bristles,  and 
abounds  in  shady  woods.  Wlien  it  finds  its 
way  into  shrubberies  it  is  difficult  to  extir- 
pate. C.  alpina  hardly  dift'ers  from  this 
species,  except  in  being  smaller  and  more 
delicate;  it  is  found  in  Scotland  and  north 
of  England.  They  have  no  affinity  with  the 
nightshades. 

Enchanting  (en-chiint'ing),  a.  Charming; 
delighting ;  ravishing ;  as,  an  enchanting 
voice;  an  enchanting  face. 

Simplicity  in  manners  has  an  encha7iting  effect. 

Ka7nes. 

Enchantingly  (en-chant'ing-li),  adv.  With 
the  power  of  enchantment ;  in  a  manner  to 
delight  or  cliann;  as,  the  lady  sings  enchant- 
ingly. 

Enchantment  (en-chant'ment),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  producing  certain  wonderful  eflfects 
by  the  invocation  or  aid  of  demons  or  the 
agency  of  certain  supposed  spirits;  the  use 
of  magic  arts,  spells,  or  charms;  incantation. 

The  magicians  of  Egypt  did  so  with  their  enchant- 
ments. Ex.  vii.  11. 

2.  That  which  enchants;  an  influence  or 
power  which  fascinates  or  delights;  irresist- 
ible influence ;  overpowering  influence  of 
delight. 

The  warmth  of  fancy — which  holds  the  heart  of  a 
reader  under  the  strongest  enchantmeJit.  Pope. 

Syn.  Incantation,  necromancy,  charm,  ma- 
gic, fascination,  spell,  sorcery,  witchery, 
witchcraft. 

Enchantress  (en-chiint'res),  n.  A  woman 
who  enchants,  as  by  magic  spells,  beauty, 
and  the  like;  a  sorceress. 

From  this  enchantress  all  these  ills  are  come. 

Dryden. 

Encharge  (en-chilrj'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  en- 
charged;  ppr.  encharging.  [Prefix  cm,  and 
charge.]  'To  give  in  charge  or  trust.  [Rare.] 

His  countenance  would  express  the  spirit  and  the 
passion  of  the  part  he  was  encharged  with,  yeffrey. 

Encharget  (en-charj'),  n.  An  injunction; 
a  charge.    Copley's  Wits,  d-c. 

Enchase  (en-clias'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  en- 
chased; ppr.  enchasing.  [Fr.  enchCcsser—en, 
and  chdsse,  a  frame ;  L.  capsa,  a  reposi- 
tory, a  chest,  a  case,  from  capio,  to  take  or 
receive.]  1.  To  incase  or  inclose  in  a  border 
or  rim;  to  surround  with  an  ornamental  set- 
ting, as  a  gem  with  gold;  to  encircle. 

And  precious  stones,  in  studs  of  gold  enchased. 
The  shaggy  velvet  of  his  buskins  graced.  Mickle. 

2.  To  adorn  by  emliossed  work;  to  enrich 
or  beautify  by  some  design  or  figure  in  low 
relief,  as  a  watch-case.— 3.  To  adorn,  as  a 
cup,  by  being  embedded  in  its  substance. 

To  drink  in  bowls  which  glittering  gems  enchase. 

Dryden. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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4.t  To  delineate  or  describe,  as  by  writing. 

All  which  .  .  .  for  to  enchase 

Hiin  iieedeth  sure  a  golden  pen.  Spettser. 

Enchasten  (en-chas'n),  v.t.    To  chasten;  to 

chastise;  to  correct.  U.K.  White.  [Poetical.] 
Encliaufing.t  n.    [Fr.  chavffer,  to  warm.] 

Heat;  burning  effect.  Chaucer. 
Encheason, t  n.    [O.Fr.]   Cause;  occasion. 

•The  fond  encheason  that  uie  hither  led.' 

Spenser. 

Encheckt  (en-cliek'),  v.t.    To  chequer. 

Where  th'  artful  shuttle  rarely  did  encheck 
The  cangeant  colour  of  a  mallard's  neck. 

Sylvester,  O't  Bartas. 

Encheer  t  (  en-cher' ),  v.  t.  To  enliven ;  to 
cheer.  Spenser. 

Enchelya  (en-kel'i-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  enchelys, 
a  small  eel.  ]  A  family  of  Infusoria,  of 
very  simple  organization.  They  are  cylin- 
drical, oblong  or  ovoid,  and  are  covered  with 
vibratile  cilia  scattered  over  the  body  with- 
out any  regular  order.  They  live  in  stag- 
nant water,  and  are  multiplied  by  trans- 
verse sijontaneous  divisions. 

Enchest  (en-chesf),  v.  t.    Same  as  Inchest. 

Enchiridion  t  (en-ki-rid'i-on),  n.  [Gr.  en- 
clieiridion,  a  manual — en,  in,  and  cheir,  the 
hand.]  A  manual;  a  book  to  be  carried  in 
the  hand.  Evelyn. 

Enchisel  (en-chiz'el),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  en- 
chiselled;  ppr.  enchiselling.  [Prefix  ere,  and 
chisel.]   To  cut  with  a  chisel. 

Enchodus  (en'ko-dus),  n.  [Gr.  enchos,  a 
spear,  and  odoiis,  a  tooth.]  A  genus  of 
scomberoid  fossil  fishes  found  in  the  chalk 
formation:  so  called  from  theirspear-shaped 
teeth. 

Enchondroma  (en-kon'dro-ma),  n.  [Gr.  en, 
in,  and  chondros,  cartilage.]  A  term  used 
to  design  a  cartilaginous  tumour  occurring 
most  frequently  in  coimection  with  the 
bones  or  glandular  structures. 

Enchorial,  Enchorlc(en-ko'ri-al,  en-ko'rik), 
a.  [Gr.  enchOrios,  in  or  of  the  country — en, 
in,  and  chora,  a  country.]  Belonging  to  or 
used  in  a  coimtry;  native;  indigenous;  pop- 
ular; common;  demotic;  as,  enchorial  or 
enchoric  alphabet.    See  Demotic. 

Enchymonia  (en-ki-mo'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  en- 
cheo,  to  pour  in.]  In  pathol.  a  spontaneous 
ecchymosis  or  extravasation  of  blood  from 
some  internal  cause,  as  a  violent  emotion 
of  the  mind. 

Encincture  (en-singk'tiir),  n.  [Prefix  en,  in, 
and  cincture.]  A  cincture.  'The  vast  en- 
cincture  of  that  gloomy  sea.'  Wordsworth. 

Enoinderedt  (en-sin'dSrd),  a.  [From  prefix 
en,  in,  and  cinder.]  Burned  to  cinders. 
Cockeram. 

Encircle  (en-ser'kl),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  encircled; 
ppr.  encircling.  [Prefix  en,  and  circle.] 
1.  To  form  a  circle  about;  to  inclose  or  sur- 
round: said  of  a  circle  or  ring,  or  anything 
in  a  circular  form;  as,  luminous  rings  en- 
circle Saturn.  'Her  brows  encircled  with 
his  serpent  rod.'  Parnell.~2.  To  encom- 
pass; to  surround;  to  environ;  as,  the  army 
encircled  the  city. — 3.  To  inclose  within,  or 
as  within,  a  ring;  hence,  to  embrace ;  as,  to 
encircle  one  in  the  arms.— Syn.  To  encom- 
pass, inclose,  surround,  environ. 

Encirclet  t  (en-ser'klet),  n.  A  circle;  a  ring. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Enclasp (en-klasp'), v. t.  [Preflxen,and clasp.] 
To  fasten  with  a  clasp ;  to  clasp;  to  em- 
brace. 

Enclave  (aii-klav),  n.  [Fr.,  a  mortise— en, 
in,  and  L.  clavus,  a  key.]  1.  In  her.  any- 
thing let  into  something  else,  especially 
when  the  thing  so  let  in  is  square. — 2.  A 
place  or  country  which  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  territories  of  another  power. 
Thus  several  petty  duchies  and  principali- 
ties are  enclaves  of  Prussia. 

Enclitic,  Enclitical  (en-klit'ik,  en-klit'ik- 
al),  a.  [Gr.  enklitikos,  inclined,  from  en- 
klino,  to  incline— in,  and  klind,  to  bend 
or  lean.]  In  gram,  affixed;  subjoined,  and 
as  it  were  leaning  on:  said  of  a  word  or  par- 
ticle which  always  follows  another  word, 
and  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding word  as  to  seem  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

Enclitic  (en-klit'ik),  n.  In  gram,  a  word 
connected  with  the  preceding  word  so  closely 
as  to  almost  form  part  of  it;  as  que  (and)  in 
L. :  arma  virumque,  arms  and  the  man. 

Enclitically  (en-klit'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  an 
enclitic  manner;  by  throwing  the  accent 
back. 

Enclitics  (en-klit'iks),  n.  The  art  of  declin- 
ing and  conjugating  words.  [Rare.] 

Encloister  (en-kloist'er),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  in, 
and  cloister.]  To  shut  up,  as  in  a  cloister; 
to  cloister;  to  immure. 


Enclose  (en-kloz'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  enclosed; 

ppr.  enclosing.  [Prefix  en,  in,  and  close.]  To 

inclose  (which  see). 
Encloser  (en-kl6z'er),  7i.    He  who  or  that 

which  encloses. 
Enclosure  (en-klo'zhur),  n.  Inclosure  (which 

see). 

Enclothe  (en-klolHO,  v.  t.   To  clothe.  West- 

ininsfer  Jiev. 
Encloud  (en-kloud').  v.  t.    [Prefix  en,  and 

cloud.]   To  cover  with  clouds;  to  becloud; 

to  shade. 

In  their  thick  breaths, 
Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded.  Shak. 

Encoach  (en-koch'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
coach.]  To  carry  in  a  coach.  '  Like  Phae- 
ton encoached  in  burnished  gold.'  Davies. 
[Rare.] 

EncofRn  (en-kof'fin),  v.t.    [Prefix  en,  and 
cojfin.  ]  To  put  or  inclose  in  a  coffin.  Weever. 
Ericoldent  (en-kold'n),  v.t.   [Prefix  en,  cold, 
and  sufliix  en.]   To  make  cold. 

The  hands  and  feet,  being  the  most  remote  from  it, 
are  by  degrees  encoldened  to  a  fashionable  clay. 

Fellham. 

Encollar  (en-kol'ler),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
collar.]    To  surround  with  a  collar. 

Encomber t  (eu-kum'ber),  v.t.  Same  as  Hn- 
cumber. 

Encomberment  t  (en-kum'ber-ment),  n. 
Molestation.  Spenser. 

Encomiast  (en-ko'mi-ast),  n.  [Gr.  enkdmias- 
tes,  from  enkomiazo,  to  praise,  to  make  an 
encomium— en,  in,  and  komos,  a  revel. ]  One 
who  praises  another;  a  panegyrist;  one  who 
utters  or  writes  commendations. 

The  Jesuits  are  the  great  encomiasts  of  the  Chinese. 

Locke. 

Encomiastic,  Encomiastical  (en-ko'mi- 
asf'ik,  en-k6'mi-ast"ik-al),  a.  Bestowing 
praise;  praising;  commending;  laudatory; 
as,  an  encomiastic  address  or  discourse. 
'Encomiastical  oration.'  King. 

Encomiastic  (en-k6'mi-ast"ik),  n.  A  pane- 
gyric.   B.  Jonson. 

Encomiastlcally(en-k6'mi-ast"ik-al-li),«di). 

In  an  encomiastic  manner. 
Encomiont  (en-ko'mi-on),  n.  Encomium; 

panegyric. 

But  these  puling  lovers!  I  cannot  but  laugh  at 
them,  and  their  encomions  of  their  mistresses. 

Ant.  Breiuer. 

Encomium (en-ko'mi-um),  n.  [Gr.  enkomton. 
See  Encomiast.]  Praise;  panegyric;  com- 
mendation. 

His  encomiic?ns  awakened  all  my  ardour. 

Ir-.'ing-. 

Syn.  Panegyric,  applause,  eulogium,  eulogy, 
praise. 

Encommont  (en-kom'on),  v.a.    To  make 

common.  Feltham. 
Encompass  (en-kum'pas),  v.t.    [Prefix  en, 

in,  and  compass.]  1.  To  form  a  circle  about; 

to  encircle. 

Look  how  this  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger.  Shak. 

2.  To  environ;  to  inclose;  to  surround;  to 
shut  in;  as,  a  besieging  army  encompassed 
Jerusalem.  — 3.  To  go  or  sail  round;  as, 
Drake  encompassed  the  globe.— 4.  t  To  get 
into  one's  power;  to  obtain;  to  come  by. 

Ah,  ha!  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page,  have  I 
eticoinpassed  you  ?  Shak. 

Syn.  To  encircle,  inclose,  surround,  include, 
environ,  invest,  hem  in,  shut  up. 
Encompassraent   (en-kum'pas-ment),  n. 

1.  The  act  of  surrounding,  or  state  of  being 
surrounded. — 2.  Circumlocution  in  speak- 
ing; periphrasis.  '  This  encompassment  and 
drift  of  question.'  Shak. 

Encore  (ah-kor),  adv.  [Fr. ,  It.  ancora,  contr. 
from  L.  (in)  hanc  horam,  (to)  this  hour.] 
Again;  once  more:  used  by  the  auditors  and 
spectators  of  plays  and  other  sports  when 
they  call  for  a  repetition  of  a  particular 
part.  Our  use  of  this  word  is  unknown  to 
the  French,  who  use  the  word  his  (twice)  if 
they  wish  a  part,  song,  or  the  like  repeated. 

Encore  (an-kor),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  encored; 
ppr.  encoring.  To  call  for  a  repetition  of 
a  particular  part  of  an  entertainment. 

Dolly,  in  her  master's  shop, 
E)ccorcs  them,  as  she  twirls  her  mop.  IVhitehead. 

Encorporing.t  ppr.  Incorporating.  Chau- 
cer. 

Encounter  (en-koun'ter),  n.  [Fr.  encontre 
—en,  and  contre,  L.  contra,  against.]  1.  A 
meeting,  particularly  a  sudden  or  acciden- 
tal meeting,  of  two  or  more  persons 

To  shun  th'  eficounief  of  the  vulgar  crowd.  Pope. 

2.  A  meeting  in  contest;  a  fight;  a  conflict; 
a  skirmish;  a  battle;  but  more  generally  a 
fight  between  a  small  number  of  men,  or  an 
accidental  meeting  and  fighting  of  detach- 
ments, rather  than  a  set  battle  or  general 
engagement. 


Homer  with  his  pomp  of  military  processions  and 
his  flash  of  hostile  encounters.  Pro/.  Blackie. 

3.  Fig.  an  intellectual  or  moral  conflict  or 
contest ;  controversy ;  debate  ;  eager  and 
warm  conversation,  whether  in  love  or 
anger. 

Let's  shun  this  keen  enconnter  of  our  wits.  Shak. 
"Who  ever  knew  truth  put  to  the  worse  in  free  and 
open  encounter  i  Miitojt. 

i.  A  sudden  or  unexpected  address  or  accost- 
ing. —  5.t  Occasion;  casual  incident,  Broome. 
SVN.  Conflict,  fight,  skirmish,  combat,  as- 
sault, rencoimter,  attack,  onset. 
Encounter  (en-koun'ter),  v.  t.  [See  the  noun.  ] 

1.  To  meet  face  to  face ;  particularly,  to 
meet  suddenly  or  unexpectedly;  as,  I  en- 
countered him  just  as  I  was  turning  the 
corner. 

If  I  must  die, 
I  will  encoii?iter  darkness  as  a  bride.  Shak. 

2.  To  meet  in  opposition  or  in  a  hostile 
manner;  to  rush  against  in  conflict;  to  en- 
gage with  in  battle;  as,  two  armies  encotm- 
ter  each  other.— 3.  To  come  upon;  to  light 
upon;  to  meet  with ;  as,  to  encoxmiter  ob- 
stacles, impediments,  &c.— 4.  To  meet  and 
oppose;  to  resist;  to  attack  and  attempt  to 
confute;  as,  to  encounter  the  arguments  of 
opponents.— 5.  t  To  oppose  ;  to  oppugn. 

Jurors  are  not  bound  to  believe  two  witnesses,  if 
the  probability  of  the  fact  does  reasonably  f«rc7^;:/t'r 
them.  Sir  AI.  Hale. 

6.  To  meet  in  mutual  kindness;  to  express 
an  equal  amount  of  kindly  feeling  towards. 
[Rare. ]  'See,  they  encoutiter  thee  with  their 
hearts' thanks.'  Shak.— 7.^  To  befall;  to 
betide.  'Good  time  encojnifej- her.'  Shak. 
Encounter  (en-koun'ter),  v.i.  1.  To  meet 
face  to  face;  to  meet  unexpectedly. 

Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,  when  we  enconn- 
tered.  Shak. 
I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus.  Sliak. 

2.  To  meet  in  hostile  fashion;  to  come  to- 
gether in  combat;  to  fight;  to  conflict.  'Our 
powers  with  smiling  fronts  encountering.' 
Shak.  'If  thou  ejicounter  with  the  boar.' 
Shak.— 3.  To  meet  in  opposition  or  debate. 

Encounterer  (en-koun'ter-er),  n.  1.  One 
who  encounters;  an  opponent;  an  antago- 
nist.— 2.t  One  who  is  ready  to  accost  an- 
other. '  0,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of 
tongue.'  Shak. 

Encourage  (en-ku'riij),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  en- 
couraged; ppr.  encouraging.  [Fr.  encour- 
ager—en,  and  courage,  from  cceur,  L.  cor, 
the  heart.]  To  give  courage  to;  to  inspire 
with  courage,  spirit,  or  strength  of  mind; 
to  embolden;  to  animate;  to  incite;  to  in- 
spirit; to  help  forward;  to  countenance. 

But  charge  Joshua  and  eticoicrage  him.   Deut.  iii.  28. 

Syn.  To  embolden,  inspirit,  animate,  incite, 
cheer,  urge,  impel,  stimulate,  instigate, 
comfort,  promote,  advance,  forward. 
Encouragement  (en-ku'raj-ment),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  giving  courage  or  confidence  of  suc- 
cess; incitement  to  action  or  to  practice; 
as,  tiie  encouragement  of  youth  in  generous 
deeds. 

Somewhile  with  merry  purpose  fit  to  please. 
And  otherwhile  with  good  eJiconra^^einent.  Spe}tser. 
For  when  he  dies,  farewell  all  honour,  bounty, 
All  generous  enconragentent  of  arts.  Otway. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  incite,  support, 
promote,  or  advance,  as  favour,  counte- 
nance, rewards,  profit,  incentive. 

To  think  of  his  paternal  care 
Is  a  most  sweet  encotirag-ement  to  prayer.  Byron. 

Encourager  (en-ku'raj-er),  n.  One  who  en- 
courages, incites,  or  stimulates  to  action; 
one  who  supplies  incitements,  either  by 
counsel,  reward,  or  means  of  execution. 

The  pope  is  a  master  of  polite  learning,  and  a 
great  otcoitrager  of  arts.  Addison. 

Encouraging  (en-ku'raj-ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  In- 
spiring with  hope  and  confidence;  exciting 
courage.— 2.  Furnishing  ground  to  hope  for 
success;  as,  an  encouraging  prospect. 

Encouragingly  (en-ku'raj-ing-li),  adv.  In 
a  manner  to  give  courage  or  hope  of  suc- 
cess. 

Encradle  (en-kra'dl),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
cradle.]   To  lay  in  a_ cradle.  Spenser. 

Encratites  (en'kra-tits),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  encrates, 
moderate,  self-disciplined— en,  in,  and  Jou- 
tos,  strength.]  Eccles.  a  name  given  to  a 
sect  in  the  second  century  liecause  they 
condemned  marriage,  forbade  the  eating  of 
flesh  or  drinking  of  wine,  and  rejected  all 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 
Tatian,  an  Assyrian  and  a  disciple  of  Justin 
Martyr,  was  the  leader  of  this  sect.  Called 
also  Continents. 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  locft;     g,  go;  ],jo\>; 


h.  Ft.  tore;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  toig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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Encreaset  (en-kres'),  v.t.  v.i.  and  n.  Same 
as  Increase. 

Encrimsoil(en-krim'zn),  v.t  Prefix  and 
crimson.]  To  cover  with  a  crimson  colour. 
Shak. 

Encrinal,  EncriniC  (en-krm'al,  en-krm  Ik), 
a.  Relating  to  or  containing  encrinites;  as, 
encrinal  marble. 

Encrinital  (en-krin-it'al),  a.  Same  as  En- 
crinal. 

Encrinite  (en'krin-it),  n.  [Gr.  en,  m,  and 
krinon,  a  lily.]  A  name  often  applied  to  the 
whole  order  of  the  Crinoidea  or  stone-lilies, 
but  more  specifically  restricted  to  the  genera 


Encrinite. 

a  a.  Portions  of  the  stem.    *,  Separate  joints. 

having  rounded,  smootli  stems.  The  animal 
is  composed  of  numerous  jointed  arms  radi- 
ating from  a  central  disc,  in  which  the 
mouth  is  situated,  and  which  is  supported 
on  a  jointed  stem.  The  petrified  remains 
of  the  encrinites  compose  vast  strata  of 
marble  in  Northern  Europe  and  North 


Piece  of  Derbysliire  Marble,  sliowing  Encrinites. 

America.  In  the  cut  representing  the  piece 
of  Derbyshire  marble,  the  variety  in  the 
figures  of  the  encrinites  is  caused  by  the  dif- 
ferent angles  at  which  they  occur. 

Encrinitic,  Encrinitical  (en-krin-it'ik,  en- 
krin-it'ik-al),  a.    Same  as  Encrinal. 

Encrisped  (en-krispf),  a.  [From  ci-isp.] 
Curled;  formed  in  curls.  '  Hairs  cdcrf'sped, 
yellow  as  the  gold.'  Slceltun. 

Encroach  (en  -krochO,  *■  [PrefLx  en  ,  and  Fr. 
crocher  (as  in  accrocher ;  see  ACCROACH), 
to  hook  on,  from  croc,  a  hook;  E.  crook 
(which  see).]  1.  To  enter  on  the  rights  and 
possessions  of  another;  to  intrude;  to  take 
possession  of  what  Ijelongs  to  another  by 
gradual  advances  into  his  limits  or  jurisdic- 
tion, and  usurping  a  part  of  his  rights  or 
prerogatives;  to  trespass:  with  on;  as,  the 
farmer  who  runs  a  fence  on  his  neighbour's 
land,  and  incloses  a  piece  with  his  own, 
encroaches  on  his  neighbour's  property;  men 
often  encroach  in  this  manner  on  the  high- 
way; the  sea  is  said  to  encroach  on  the  land 
when  it  wears  it  away  gradually;  and  the 
land  encroaches  on  the  sea  when  it  is  ex- 
tended into  it  by  alluvion.  'Superstition  .  .  . 
a  creeping  and  encroaching  evil.'  Hooker. 

Exclude  th'  encroaching  cattle  from  thy  ground. 

Drydejl. 

2.  To  advance  gradually  and  by  stealth;  to 
approach  or  take  hold  unperceived;  as,  old 
age  encroaches  upon  a  man. — Stn.  To  in- 
trude, trench  upon,  infringe,  invade,  tres- 
pass, violate. 

Encroacll  t  (en-kroch'),  n.  Gradual  and  un- 
perceived advance,  seizure,  or  progress. 
South. 

Encroacher  ( en-kroch 'er),  «.  One  who 
enters  on  and  takes  possession  of  what  is 
not  his  own  by  gradual  steps;  one  who  makes 
gradual  advances  beyond  his  rights;  one 
who  lessens  or  limits  an  object,  as  a  right 
or  privilege,  by  narrowing  its  boundaries. 
'An  encroacher  upon  the  public  liberty.' 
Dr.  Spenser. 

Encroachingly  (en-kroch'ing-li),  adv.  By 
way  of  encroachment. 

Encroachment  (cn-kroch'mentV  n.  1.  The 
entering  gradually  on  tlie  rights  or  posses- 


sions of  another,  and  taking  possession;  un- 
lawful intrusion ;  advance  into  the  territories 
or  jurisdiction  of  another,  by  silent  means 
or  without  right;  assumption  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  another. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  which  effectually 
secured  our  liberties  against  the  encronchnienis  of 
kingly  power  gave  birth  to  a  new  class  of  abuses 
from  which  absolute  monarchies  are  exempt. 

^^acal^lc^y. 

2.  The  act  of  advancing  gradually  and  by 
stealtli;  unperceived  approach,  seizure,  or 
progress;  as,  the  encroachments  of  disease. 

3.  That  which  is  taken  by  encroaching  on 
another.— 4.  In  law,  the  taking  of  more  than 
is  one's  right  or  due;  as,  if  a  tenant  owes 
two  shillings  rent-service  to  the  lord,  and 
the  lord  takes  three,  it  is  an  encroachment. 

Encrust  (en-krusf),  v.t.  To  incrust  (which 
see). 

Encrustment  (en-krust'ment),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  encrusting  or  state  of  being  encrusted. 
2.  That  which  is  formed  as  a  crust;  incrust- 
ation; hence,  any  foreign  matter  with  wliich 
something  is  surrounded.  '  The  work  of  dis- 
engaging truth  from  its  encrustment  of 
error.'   Is.  Taylor. 

Encumber (en-kum'ber),  v.t  [Prefix  and 
cu))i(<cy' (which  see).]  1.  To  load;  to  clog;  to 
impede  tlie  motion  of  with  a  load,  burden, 
or  anything  inconvenient;  to  render  the 
motion  or  operation  of  difficult  or  laborious; 
to  embarrass;  to  perplex;  to  obstruct. 

Knowledge,  .  .  . 
Till  smooth'd,  and  squar'd,  and  fitted  to  its  place, 
Does  but  enaimber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 

Cotvper. 

2.  To  load  with  debts ;  as,  an  estate  is  en- 
cunibered  with  mortgages,  or  witli  a  widow's 
dower.  ^Syn.  To  load,  clog,  oppress,  over- 
load, embarrass,  perplex,  hinder. 

Encumberingly  (en-kum'ber-ing-li),  adv. 
In  a  manner  to  encumber  or  impede. 

Encumbrance  (en-kum' brans),  n.  1.  A 
load;  anytliing  that  impedes  action  or  ren- 
ders it  difficult  and  laborious;  clog;  impedi- 
ment. 

strip  from  the  branching  Alps  their  piny  load. 
The  huge  encit?Hdra>ice  of  horrific  wood. 

2.  In  law,  liability  resting  on  an  estate;  a 
legal  claim  on  an  estate,  for  the  discharge 
of  which  the  estate  is  liable;  any  right  to 
or  interest  in  an  estate,  to  the  diminution 
of  its  value,  but  not  impeding  the  passing 
of  tlie  fee  by  conveyance,  as  a  mortgage,  a 
lien  for  taxes,  a  judgment,  a  riglit  of  way, 
ifec— Syn.  Load,  burden,  clog,  impediment, 
check,  liindrance. 

Encumbrancer  (en-kum'brans-er),  n.  One 
who  has  an  encumbrance  or  a  legal  claim 
on  an  estate. 

Encurtain  (en-ker'tin),  v.t  To  inclose  with 
curtains. 

Encyclic,  Encyclical  (en-sik'lik,  en-slk'lik- 

al),  a.  [Gr  etikijldikos^en,  in,  and  kijklos,  a 
circle.]  Circular;  sent  to  many  persons  or 
places ;  intended  for  many,  or  for  a  whole 
order  of  men.  '  An  imperial  encyclic  letter.' 
Milrnan.  Used  as  a  substantive  in  both 
forms;  as,  a  papal  cncyi  lic. 
Encyclopsedia,  Encyclopedia  (en-siTilo- 
pe"di-a),  n.  [Gr.  enkyklopaideia  —  en,  in, 
kyklos,  a  circle,  and  paideia,  instruction.] 
The  circle  of  sciences;  a  general  system  of 
instruction  or  knowledge ;  more  particu- 
larly, a  work  in  which  the  various  branches 
of  science  or  art  are  discussed  separately, 
and  usually  in  alphabetical  order ;  a  cyclo- 
paedia; as,  the  French  Encyclopatdia ;  the 
Popular  Encyclopedia,  or  Conversations 
Lexicon. 

The  word  encyclopedia  implies  the  unity  and  circu- 
larity of  knowledge — that  it  has  one  connnon  central 
principle,  which  is  at  once  constitutive  and  regula- 
tive. Hare. 

Encyclopssdiacal,  Encyclopediacal  (en- 

si'kl6-pe.di"ak-al),  a.  tiame  as  Encyclopcedic. 
Encyclopsedian,  Encyclopedian  (en-si'- 
kl6-pe"di-an),  a.    Embracing  tlie  whole  cir- 
cle of  learning. 

Encyclopaedian,  Encyclopedian  (en-si'- 

klo-pe"di-an),  n.  Circle  of  sciences  or  know- 
ledge; round  of  learning. 

Let  them  have  that  encyc/opedian,  all  the  learning 
in  the  world,  they  nmst  keep  it  to  tliemselves. 

Bici-ton. 

Encyclopaedic,  Encyclopsedical  (en-si'- 
klo-ped"ik,  en-si'kl6-ped"ik-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  an  encyclopaedia;  universal  in  know- 
ledge and  information.  Written  also  En- 
cyrlnpnlic.  Encyclopedical. 

Encyclopsedisih,  Encyclopedism  (en-si'- 
klo-jjed-izm),  n.  The  labour  of  writing  or 
making  encyclopedias;  also,  the  possession 
of  a  wide  range  of  information;  extensive 
learning. 


From  the  divine  Founder  of  Christianity  to  the 
withered  Pontiff  of  Encyctopedisjn,  in  all  things  and 
places,  the  Hero  has  been  worshipped.  CarlyLe. 

Encyclopaedist,  Encyclopedist  (en-siTilo- 
ped-ist),  n.  The  compiler  of  an  encyclo- 
pa;dia,  or  one  who  assists  in  such  compila- 
tion; also,  a  person  wliose  knowledge  is  of  a 
very  wide  range. 

Encyclopsedy,  Ency clopedy  (en-si'kl6-pe"- 
di),  n.    An  encyclopajdia.    [Rare.  ] 

Encyst  (en-sisf),  v.t.  [Gr.  en,  in,  and  kystis, 
a  bag.  ]   To  inclose  in  a  cyst  or  vesicle. 

Encystation,  Encystment  (en-sist-a'shon, 

en-sist'ment),  n.  In  physiol.  a  process  un- 
dergone by  certain  Protozoa  and  Infusoria 
previous  to  fission.  They  coat  tliemselves 
with  a  secretion  of  gelatinous  matter,  wliich 
gradually  hardens  and  incloses  the  body  in 
a  cyst.  Sometimes  peculiar  vesicular  bodies 
become  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  cyst, 
through  which  they  finally  burst,  and  be- 
coming ruptured  at  the  apex,  give  exit  to 
the  embryos  contained  in  tlieir  interior. 
Encysted  (en-sist'ed),  p.  and  a.  [Gr.  en,  and 
kystis,  tlie  bladder,  a  bag,  a  pouch,  from 
kyij,  to  hold.]  Inclosed  in  a  bag,  bladder,  or 
vesicle;  as,  an  encysted  tumour,  a  term  ap- 
plied by  medical  writers  to  those  tumours 
which  consist  of  a  fluid  or  other  matter  in- 
closed in  a  sac  or  cyst. 

The  encysted  venom,  or  poison-bag,  beneath  the 
adder's  fang.  Coleridge. 

End  (end),  n.  [A.  Sax.  end,  ende;  of  same 
origin  as  G.  ende,  Goth,  andeis,  the  end,  Skr. 
anta,  end,  death.]  1.  The  extreme  point  of 
a  line,  or  of  anything  that  has  more  lengtli 
than  breadth;  as,  the  end  of  a  house;  the 
end  of  a  table;  the  end  of  a  finger;  tlie  end 
of  a  chain  or  rope.— 2.  The  termination,  con- 
clusion, or  last  part  of  anything,  as  of  a  por- 
tion of  time,  of  life,  of  an  action,  of  a  state 
of  things,  of  a  quantity  of  materials. 

At  the  end  of  two  months,  she  returned.  Judg.  xi.  39. 

Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there 
shall  be  no  end.  Is.  ix.  7. 

There  is  none  end  of  the  store.  Nah.  ii.  g. 

3.  Used  absolutely  for  the  close  of  life,  death, 
decease,  destruction,  extermination. 

Unblamed  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 

Pope. 

Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for 
the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.  Ps.  xxxvii.  37. 

The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come.  Gen.  vi.  13. 

4.  Cause  of  death;  a  destroyer. 

And  award 

Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end.  Shak. 

5.  Final  detemiination;  conclusion  of  de- 
bate or  deliberation. 

My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there's  an  end!  Shak. 

6.  Consequence  ;  issue ;  result ;  conclusive 
event;  conclusion. 

The  end  of  those  things  is  death.     Rom.  vi.  21. 

7.  A  fragment  or  broken  piece ;  the  last 
portion  of  anything.  'Old  odd  ends.'  Shak. 
[Obsolete  except  in  the  phrase  odds  and 
ends.]— 8.  The  ultimate  point  or  thing  at 
which  one  aims  or  directs  his  views;  the 
object  intended  to  be  reached  or  accom- 
plished by  any  action  or  scheme;  purpose 
intended;  scope;  aim;  drift;  as,  private  ends; 
public  ends. 


The  e?id  of  the  commandment  is  charity,  i  Tim.  i.  5. 

The  end  of  all  is  an  action,  not  a  thought,  though 
it  were  of  the  noblest.  Carlyle. 

9.  In  mining,  the  farthest  or  last  portion 
of  a  level  driven  on  the  course  of  the  lode. 

10.  In  spinning,  a  loose  untwisted  ribbon  of 
cotton  or  wool;  a  sliver.— yln  end,  for  on 
end,  upright;  erect;  as,  his  hair  stands  an 
end.  'She  sleeps  most  an  end'  Ma.mnger. 
— A  t  one's  wit's  end,  in  a  position  that  one 
does  not  know  what  further  to  do.— End  on 
(naut.),  applied  to  a  ship  when  her  head  or 
stem  is  pointing  directly  to  an  object:  op- 
posed tobroadside  on.—Endforend(iiaut.), 
applied  to  a  rope  or  any  article,  as  a  log  of 
timber,  a  spar,  &c.,  reversed,  so  that  the 
one  end  occupies  the  place  that  tlie  other 
did  before.— 0)1  end,  (a)  with  one  end  rest- 
ing on  the  ground;  upright;  as,  place  the 
log  on  end.    (6)  Continuously. 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  for  two  hours  on  end. 

Dickens. 

—The  ends  of  the  earth,  in  Scrip,  the  remot- 
est parts  of  the  earth,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
those  parts  — To  make  both  ends  meet,  to 
keep  one's  expenditure  within  one's  Income, 
or  at  least  to  keep  them  equal. 

The  other  impecunious  person  contrived  to  make 
both  ends  ?neet  by  shifting  his  lodgings  from  time  to 
time.  l'^-  Black. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      ttibe,  tub,  hull;      oil,  poimd;      ii.  Sc.  abitne;     y.  Sc.  tey. 
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End  (end),  v.t.  1.  To  finish;  to  close;  to  con- 
clude; to  terminate;  as,  to  end  a  contro- 
versy; to  end  a  war. 

On  tlie  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work.     Gen.  ii.  2. 

2.  To  destroy;  to  put  to  deatli. 

The  lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath  bought 
Thy  likeness,  for,  instead  of  thee,  King  Harry, 
This  sword  hath  ended  llini.  Shak. 

Syn.  To  flnisli,  close,  conclude,  terminate. 
End  (end),  V.  i.  1.  To  come  to  tlie  ultimate 
point;  to  be  flnislied;  to  terminate;  to  close; 
to  conclude;  to  cease;  as.  a  voyage  ends  liy 
tlie  return  of  a  sliip;  the  discourse  ejitiswitli 
impressive  words;  a  good  life  ends  in  peace. 
'All's  well  that  ends  well."  Shale— 2.  To 
conclude  discourse;  to  cease  spealting.  'The 
angel  ended.'  Milton. 

Endable  (end'a-ld),  a.  That  may  be  put  an 
end  to  or  terminated;  terminable. 

End-all  (end'al),  n.  What  ends  aU;  conclu- 
sion. 

That  but  this  blow 
I\Iight  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-txll  here.  Shak. 
Endamage  (en-dam'aj),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  en- 
damaged; ppr.  endamaging.  (Prefix eii,  and 
damage.]   To  bring  loss  or  damage  to;  to 
harm;  to  injure;  to  prejudice. 

The  trial  hath  endamn^ed  thee  no  way.  Milton. 
So  thou  shalt  endamage  the  revenue  of  the  kings. 

Ezra  iv.  13. 

Endamageable(en-dam'aj-a-bl),  a.  Capable 

of  being  damaaed  or  injured. 
Endamagement  (en-dam'aj-ment),  n.  Act 
of  endamaging  or  state  of  being  endamaged; 
loss;  injury. 

These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town. 
Have  hither  marched  to  your  endamagetnent. 

Shak. 

Endanger  (en-dan 'jer),  v.t.  [Prefix  and 
danger.]  1.  To  put  in  hazard;  to  bring  into 
danger  or  peril;  to  expose  to  loss  or  injury. 

Every  one  hath  a  natural  dread  of  everything  that 
can  endanger"  his  happiness.  TiliotsoJi. 

2,  t  To  incur  the  hazard  of. 

He  that  lurneth  the  humours  back,  and  makcth 
the  wound  bleed  inwards,  endangeretk  malign  ulcers. 

Bacon. 

Endangerment  (en-dan'jer-ment),  n.  Act 
of  endangering  or  state  of  being  endangered; 
danger. 

Yokes  not  to  be  lived  under  without  the  ejtdauj^er- 
7nent  of  our  souls.  Milton. 

Endark,  t  Endarkent  (en-dark',  en-dark'en), 
v.t.    To  make  dark;  to  darken. 

Endear  (en-dei-'),  v.t.  [Verb-forming  prefix 
en,  and  dear.]  1.  To  make  dear;  to  make 
more  beloved ;  to  attach ;  to  bind  by  ties 
of  affection  and  love.  'To  be  endeared  to  a 
kuig.'  Shale. 

I  sought  by  all  means,  therefore. 
How  to  endear  and  hold  thee  to  nie  firmest.  Milton. 

2.+  To  raise  tlie  price  of;  to  make  costly  or 
expensive.   King  James  YI. 
Endearedly  (en-der'ed-ll),  adv.  Affection- 
ately; dearly. 

Endearedness  (en-der'ed-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  endeared. 

Endearing  (en-der'ing),  a.  Having  a  ten- 
dency to  make  dear  or  beloved ;  tender ; 
affectionate;  as,  eHrfearingr  qualities.  'jBn- 
den/'i)j(7  smiles.'  Milton. 

Endearment  (en-der'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
endearing;  the  state  of  being  beloved;  ten- 
der affection. 

when  a  man  shall  have  done  all  to  create  endear- 
7nent  between  them.  South. 

2.  Tlie  cause  of  love;  that  which  excites  or 
increases  affection,  particularly  that  which 
excites  tenderness  of  affection. 

Her  first  endeannents  twining  round  the  soul. 

Thomson. 

Endeavour  (en-dev'er),  n.  [Fr.  en,  in,  and 
devoir,  duty,  from  the  use  of  these  words  in 
such  expressions  as  se  mettre  en  devoir,  to 
try  to  do;  to  set  about;  devoir  is  from  L. 
dehere,  to  owe,  to  be  under  obligation.]  An 
effort;  an  essay;  an  attempt;  an  exertion  of 
physical  strength  or  the  intellectual  powers 
toward  the  attainment  of  an  object. 

The  bold  and  sufficient  pursue  their  game  with 
more  passion,  eyideavoar,  and  application,  and  there- 
fore often  succeed.  Sir  IV.  Temple. 

Imitation  is  the  ejideavoitr  of  a  later  poet  to  write 
like  one  who  has  written  before  him  on  the  same 
subject.  Dryden. 

Stn.  Effort,  attempt,  struggle,  exertion, 
essay,  trial,  experiment. 
Endeavour  (en-dev'er),  v.i.  To  labour  or 
exert  one's  self  for  the  accomplishment  of 
an  object;  to  strive;  to  try;  as,  in  a  race, 
each  man  endeavours  to  outstrip  his  an- 
tagonist; 'to  endeavour  after  a  handsome 
elocution.'  Addiso7i.—fiY'tl.  To  try,  attempt, 
strive,  struggle,  labour,  essay,  aim. 


Endeavour  (en-dev'er),  v.t.  To  attempt  to 
gain;  to  try  to  effect;  to  strive  to  achieve  or 
attain;  to  strive  after. 

It  is  our  duty  to  endaiz'our  the  recovery  of  these 
beneficial  subjects.  Chatham. 

Endeavourer  (en-dev'er-er),  n.   One  who 

makes  an  effort  or  attempt. 
Endeavourmentt  (en-dev'er-ment),  n.  En- 
deavour. Spenser. 
Endecagon  (en-de'ka-gon),  n.  [Gr.  hendeka, 

eleven,  a.\\Hgi>nia,  an  angle.]  A  plane  figure 

of  eleven  sides  and  angles. 
Endecagynous  (en-de-kaj'in-us),  a.  [Gr. 

hendeka,  eleven,  and  jrj/iie,  female.]  In  hot. 

having  eleven  pistils  or  female  organs  of 

fructification. 

Endecandria  (en-de-kan'dri-a),  n.  [Gr.  hen- 
deka, eleven,  and  aner,  andros,  a  man.]  An 
order  of  plants  in  tlie  artificial  system  of 
Linnajus  with  eleven  stamens. 

Endecaphyllous  (en-de-kaf'il-lus,  en-de'ka- 
fll"Ius),  a.  [Gr.  hendeka,  eleven,  andphyllon, 
a  leaf.]  In  bot.  having  a  winged  leaf  com- 
posed of  eleven  lealiets. 

EndeictiC  (eii-dik'tik),  a.  [Gr.  endeiknumi, 
to  show.]  Showing;  exhibiting;  as,  an  en- 
deictic  dialogue,  in  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
is  one  which  exhibits  a  specimen  of  skill. 

Endeixis  (en-diks'is),  n.  [Gr.  endeixis,  a 
pointing  out.]  An  indication;  a  showing; 
especially  those  symptoms  or  appearances 
m  a  disease  which  indicate  the  proper  reme- 
dies to  be  applied  for  its  cure. 

Endellionite,  Endellione  (en-deryun-it, 
en-del'yun),  n.  [From  the  parish  of  Endel- 
lion,  in  Cornwall,  where  it  was  first  found.] 
A  mineral  composed  of  tlie  triple  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  lead,  and  copper,  occurring 
chiefly  in  a  mine  named  Huel  Boys,  in 
Endellion. 

Endemial(en-de'mi-al),  a.  Same  as  Endemic. 

Endemic,  Endemical(en-dem'ik,en-dem'ik- 
al),  a.  [Fr.  enditnique;  Gr.e?irfe)nios, dwelling 
among  a  people  at  home— cn,  in,  among,  and 
demos.people.]  Peculiar  to  apeople  or  nation; 
as,  an  endemic  disease  is  one  to  which  the  in- 
habitants of  a  particular  country  are  pecu- 
liarly subject,  and  which,  for  that  reason, 
may  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  local 
causes,  as  bad  air  or  water.  The  epithet  is 
also  applied  to  a  disease  whicli  prevails  in  a 
particular  season,  chiefly  or  wholly  in  a  par- 
ticular place. 

Ague  is  endemic  in  marshy  countries:  goitre  at  the 
base  of  lofty  mountains.  Dmiglison. 

Endemic  (en-dem'ik),  n.    A  disease  of  au 

endemic  nature. 
Endemically  (en-dem'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  an 

endemic  manner. 

Endemicity  (en-dem-is'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  endemic. 

Endemiology  (en-dem'i-ol"o-ji),  n.  The  doc- 
trine of  endemic  diseases ;  a  treatise  on 
endemic  diseases. 

Endenization  (eu-den'iz-a"sliou),  n.  The 
actof naturalizing.  Gentleman' sMag.  [Rare.] 

Endenize  (en-den'iz),  v.t.  [Short  form  of 
endenizen.]  To  make  free;  to  naturalize;  to 
admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  denizen.  Hol- 
land. 

Endenizen  (en-de'ni-zn),  v.t.  ['Verb-form- 
ing prefixes,  and  denizen.]  To  make  a  deni- 
zen of;  to  naturalize. 

It  is  virtue  that  gives  glory;  that  will  endenizen  a 
man  everywhere.  B.  jfonson. 

Ender  (end'er),  n.  One  who  ends  or  finishes. 

Endermatic,  Endermic  (en-der-mat'ik,  en- 
derni'ik),  a.  [Gr.  en,  and  dermatikos,  cutane- 
ous. ]  A  term  applied  to  that  method  of  using 
medicines  in  which  they  are  rubbed  into 
the  skin,  especially  after  the  cuticle  has 
been  removed,  as  by  a  blister. 

Enderon  (en'de-ron),  71.  [Gr.  en,  in,  and 
deros,  skin.]  In  zool.  the  inner  plane  of 
growth  of  the  outer  integumentary  layer  of 
the  skin  (viz.  the  ectoderm  or  epidermis). 

Endetted, t  OTJ    indebted.  Chaucer. 

Ende'Wt  (en-du'),  v.t.  To  indue;  to  clothe; 
to  invest;  to  put  on.  Spenser. 

Endexoteric(en-deks'6-te"rik),n.  [Gr.  endon, 
within,  and  E.  exoteric]  In  med.  that 
which  results  from  internal  and  external 
causes  simidtaneously;  that  whicli  includes 
botli  esoteric  and  exoteric  agency. 

Endiaper  (en-di'a-per),  v.t.  To  variegate. 
See  Diaper. 

Endict,  Endictment  (en-dif,  en-dit'ment). 
See  Indict,  Indictment. 

Ending  (end'ing),  n.  1.  Termination;  con- 
clusion.—2.  In  gram,  the  terminating  syl- 
lable or  letter  of  a  word. 

Endiron  (end'i-ern),  n.  One  of  two  movable 
iron  cheeks  or  plates,  still  used  in  cooking- 
stoves  to  enlarge  or  contract  the  grate  at 


Endless  Screw  and  Wheel. 


pleasure.  The  name  explains  itself,  and 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  andiron  oi  fire-dog. 
Brewer. 

End-iron  (end'i-cm),  n.  See  Andiron. 
Endite  (en-dif),  v.t.   To  indite;  to  write. 
Endi'ter,  Enditor  (en-dit'er), Aninditer; 
a  writer. 

Himself  will  be  acknowledged,  by  all  that  read 
him,  the  basest  and  hungriest  enditer  that  could 
take  the  boldness  to  look  aoroad.  Milton. 

Endive  (en'div),  n.  [Fr.  endive;  Pr.  and  It. 
endivia;  L.  intybum.  Probably  from  Ar. 
hindeb.]  A  plant,  Cichorium  Endivia,  nat. 
order  Compositoe,  a  native  of  Asia,  intro- 
duced into  Britain  in  1548,  and  used  as  a 
salad. 

Endless  (endles),  a.  [See  End.  ]  1.  Without 
end;  having  no  end  or  conclusion:  applied 
to  length  and  to  duration;  as,  an  endle.^s 
line;  e/idtesbliss.  — 2.  Perpetualij  rccuiring; 
incessant;  continual;  as,  endless inai&e;  end- 
less clamour.— 3.  Without  object,  purpose, 
or  use;  as,  an  endless  pursuit.— 4.  Without 
profitable  conclusion;  fruitless.  '  AU  lives 
are  endless.'  Beau,  d-  Fl.  —  ?>.  Forming  a 
closed  loop  and  working  round  wheels  or 
pulleys  in  the  same  plane ;  as,  an  endless 
chain  or  band. — Endless  sa%o,  a  saw  consist- 
ing of  a  serrated  ribbon  of  steel  passing  in 
a  closed  loop  over  a  pulley  above  and  one 
below.  — Endless  screw,  a  screw,  the  thread 
of  which  gears 
in  a  wheel  with 
skew  teeth,  the 
oliliciuity  cor- 
rtsponding  to 
the  angle  of 
pitch  of  the 
screw.  It  is 
generally  used 
as  a  means  of 
producing  slow 
motion  in  the 
adjustments  of 
machines,  mov- 
ing the  valve 
gear  of  mar- 
ine engines  by 
liand,  &c. ,  ra- 
ther than  for 
transmitting  any  great  amount  of  power. 
Called  also  Perpetual  Screw.  —  Syn.  Eter- 
nal, everlasting,  interminable.  Infinite,  un- 
limited, incessant,  perpetual,  uninterrup- 
ted, continual. 

Endlessly  (end'les-li),  adv.  1.  Without  end 
or  termination;  as,  to  extend  a  line  end- 
lessly.— 2.  Incessantly;  perpetually;  con- 
tinually.— 3.  Without  purpose;  uselessly; 
aimlessly;  as,  he  is  labouring  quite  end- 
lesshj. 

Endlessness  (end'les-nes),  n.  Extension 
without  end  or  limit;  perpetuity;  endless 
duration. 

Endlong  (end'long),  a.  or  adv.  [A.  Sax.  and- 
lang — and,  against,  and  lang,  long;  its  ele- 
ments are  the  same  as  in  G.  entlang,  D.  on- 
lang.  Comp.  headlong,  sideling  or  sidelong.] 
With  the  end  forward;  lengthwise;  as,  end- 
long motion.  '  To  thrust  the  raft  endlong 
across  the  moat.'    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Endmost  (end'most),  a.  Furthest;  re- 
motest. Bailey. 

Endo-  (en'do).  A  prefix  derived  from  Greek 
endon,  signifying  within. 

Endocardiac  (en-do-kar'di-ak),  a.  [Gr.  en- 
don, within,  and  kardia,  the  heart.]  In 
pathol.  relating  to  the  endocardium,  or  to 
the  interior  of  the  heart;  as,  endocardiac 
sound  or  nrarniur.  Opposed  to  exocardiac 
or  exocardial. 

Endocarditis  (en'do -kar-di"tis),  ri.  [See 
Endooardiao.]  a  disease  ending  in  the 
deposit  of  fibrin  upon  the  valves  of  the 
heart,  and  resulting  from  infiannnation  or 
disease  of  tlie  internal  structure  of  that 
organ. 

Endocardium  (en-do-kar'di-um),  n.  [See 
Endocardiac]  Inanat. 
a  colourless  transparent 
membrane  which  lines 
tlie  interior  of  the  heart. 
Endocarp  (en'do-karp), 
n  [(ir.c/ii/on, within, and 
karpos,  fruit.]  In  bot. 
the  inner  layer  of  the 
pericarp,  when  its  tex- 
ture differs  from  the 
outer  layer.  It  may  be 
hard  and  stony,  as  in  the 
plum  and  peach,  mem- 
branous as  in  the  apple, 
or  fleshy  as  in  the  orange.  The  endocarp 
or  stone,  the  epicarp  or  outer  skin,  and 
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the  mesocarp  or  flesliy  part  are  shown  in 
the  cut. 

Endocarpese,  Endocarpei  (en-do-karp'e-e, 

en-do-karp'e-i).  n.  jil.  A  family  oi  angio- 
speriuous  or  tlose-fruited  lichens,  having 
closed  apothecia  imbedded  in  the  thallus, 
and  bursting  by  a  distinct  prominent  pore 
or  ostiole.  It  comprises  four  British  genera, 
Endocarpon,  Sagedia,  Pertusaria,  and  Tlielo- 
trema. 

Endocliroa  (en-do  kro'a),  n.  [Gr.  endon, 
witliin,  and  cltroia,  chroa,  surface.]  In  hot. 
a  supposed  interior  layer  of  the  cuticle. 

EndOChrome  (en'do-krom),  n.  [Gr.  endon, 
within,  and  chroma,  colour.]  In  bot.  a  some- 
what indefinite  term  for  tlie  miscellaneous 
collection  of  substances  and  structures  in- 
closed in  the  cells  of  plants;  specifically,  the 
colouring  matter  wliich  fills  vegetable  cells, 
except  the  green,  whicli  is  chlorophyll;  as, 
the  endochrome  of  the  alga;. 

Endoctrine  (en-dok'trin),  v.t.  [Prefix  en. 
and  doctrine.]   To  teach;  to  indoctrinate. 

EndOCyst  (en'do-sist),  n.  [Gr.  endon,  within, 
and  Icystis.  a  bag.]  In  zool.  the  inner  mem- 
brane or  layer  of  the  body-wall  of  a  poly- 
zooii.  Wliere  there  is  no  ectocyst,  the  en- 
docyst  constitutes  the  entire  integument. 

Endoderm  (en'do-derm),  n.  [Gr.  endon, 
within,  xnAderma,  skin.]  In  zool.  the  inner 
skin  or  layer  of  some  simple  animals,  as  the 
Coelenterata. 

Endodermic  (en-do-derm'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  tile  endoderm. 

Endogamous  (en-dog'am-us),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  practising,  or  characterized  by  endo- 
gamy. 

Endogamy  (en-dog'a-mi),  n.  [Gr.  endon, 
within,  and  gainos,  marriage.]  A  custom 
among  some  savage  peoples  of  marrying 
only  witliin  their  own  tribe:  opposed  to 
exogamy  (whicli  see). 

Endogen  (en'do-jen),  n.  [Gr.  endon,  within, 
and  ginoinai,  to  grow.]  A  plant  belonging 
to  one  of  the  large  primary  classes  into 
which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided,  so 


Endogen. 

I,  Section  of  the  stein  of  a  Palm:  c.  Portion  of  stem, 
natural  size,  sliowing  tlie  ends  of  tlie  bundles  of 
woody  fibre;  <■.  Remains  of  leaf-stalks;/;  Bundles 
of  woody  fibre.  2.  Endogenous  Leaf,  showing  its 
parallel  veins,  3,  Monocotyledonous  Seed,  show- 
ing its  single  cotyledon:  <i.  n.  Cotyledon.  4,  Cer- 
muiation  of  Palm:  c,  Cotyledon;  ^,  Albumen;  ef. 
Plumule;  e,  Radicle  issuing  from  a  short  sheath, 
endorhiza.   5.  Flower  of  Bndogen. 

named  in  consequence  of  its  new  woody 
bundles  being  developed  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  interior  of  the  stem,  in  which  there 
is  no  distinction  of  pith  and  bark.  In  trans- 
verse section  the  bundles  appear  scattered 
through  the  cellular  matter,  being  more 
compact  towards  the  circumference.  The 
other  organs  of  the  plants  are  also  character- 
istic. The  leaves  are  generally  parallel- 
veined,  the  flowers  usually  with  three 
organs  in  each  whorl,  and  the  seed  has  an 
embryo  with  one  cotyledon,  and  the  radicle 
issues  from  a  sheath  and  is  never  developed 
into  a  tap-root  in  germination.  To  this 
class  belong  palms,  grasses,  rushes,  lilies, 
&c.  Endogens  increase  in  thickness  only 
to  a  limited  extent;  hence  tliey  are  not  in- 
jured by  twining  plants  as  exogens  are. 
Endogenous  (■(■n-do'jen-us),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  endognis:  ii]i])lied  to  plants  in  which  tile 
new  woody  bundles  are  formed  in  the  paren- 
cliyma  of  the  interior  of  the  stem.— 2.  Ori- 
ginating or  stimulated  from  witliin;  inter- 
nal. 

To  such  persons  the  Russian  government,  viewed 
from  a  distance,  seems  quite  admirable.  But  it  gives 
but  little  play  to  spontaneous  development,  but'little 
chance  for  endogmotis  growth.    T.  M.  Anderson. 

Endogenously  (en-do'jen-us-li),  adv.  In  an 
endogenous  manner;  internally. 


Cells  produce  other  cells  endogenously  or  cxo- 
genously;  and  fronds  give  origin  to  other  fronds  from 
their  edges  or  surfaces.  Herbert  Spencer. 

Endolymph  (en'do-limf),  n.  [Gr.  endon, 
within,  and  E.  lymph  (which  see).]  In  anal. 
the  vitreous  humour  of  the  ear,  consisting 
of  a  limpid  fluid  filling  the  membranous 
labyrinth. 

Endoraorph  (en'do-morf),  n.  [Gr.  endon, 
within,  and  morplie.  form.]  In  mineral,  a 
term  applied  to  minerals  inclosed  in  crys- 
tals of  other  minerals.  Thus  we  find  non- 
metallic  minerals,  as  sulphur,  graphite, 
anthracite;  metallic  minerals,  as  gold,  sil- 
ver, (fee. ;  lialogen  compounds,  as  fluor-spar- 
inclosed  in  quartz  crystals. 

Endoparasite  (en-do-pa'ra-sit),  n.  [Gr. 
endon,  within,  and  parasite.]  A  parasite 
living  on  the  internal  organs  of  animals,  as 
opposed  to  an  ectoparasite,  which  infests  the 
skin, 

Endophloeum  (en-do-fle'um),  n.  [Gr,  endon, 
within,  and  pidoios,  bark  ]  In  hot.  the  liber 
of  bark;  tlie  inner  layer,  containing  woody 
tissue  lying  next  the  wood, 

Endophyllous  (en-do'fil-us  or  en-do-fll'lus), 
a.  [Gr,  endon,  within,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf,] 
In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  the  young  leaves 
of  monocotyledons,  from  their  being  formed 
within  a  sheath. 

Endoplast  (en'do-plast),  n.  [Gr,  endon, 
within,  and  plastos,  moulded,  from  plasso, 
to  mould,]  In  zool.  a  rounded  or  cwal  body, 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  nucleus 
of  a  histological  cell,  embedded  in  the  pro- 
toplasm of  tlie  higher  section  (Endoplastica) 
of  the  Protozoa,  and  differing  slightly  from 
protoplasm  in  either  its  ojitical  or  chemical 
characters,  as  in  becoming  more  deeply 
stained  by  such  colouring  matters  as  ha;ma- 
toxylin  or  carmine,  and  in  resisting  the  ac- 
tion of  acetic  acid  better, 

Endoplastica  (en-do-plas'ti-ka),  n.  pi.  The 
higher  division  of  the  Protozoa,distinguished 
from  the  other  division,  the  Jlonera,  by  the 
protoplasm  having  embedded  in  it  a  nucle- 
ated cell  or  endoplast.  The  Endoplastica 
are  subdivided  by  Huxley  into  (1)  the  Radio- 
laria,  (2)  the  Protoplasta  or  A  ma'hea,  (3)  the 
Gregarinidce,  (4)  the  Catallacta  of  Haeckel, 
whicli  possibly  ought  to  be  included  in  the 
next  gi  iiup,  namely  (5)  the  Inf  usoria. 

Endopleura  (en'do-plu-ra),  n.  [Gr,  endon, 
within,  and  pleura,  the  side,]  In  bot.  the 
innermost  skin  of  a  seed-coat, 

Endopodite  (en-dop'6-dit),  n.  [Gr,  endon, 
within,  and  ^joms,  podos,  afoot,]  In  compar. 
anat.  the  inner  or  nearer  to  the  middle  line 
of  the  two  branches  into  which  the  typical 
limb  of  a  crustacean  is  divided, 

Endoptile(en-dop'tn),  n,  [Gr.cn-  ^ 
(/o/t,within,  and  ptilon,  a  feather, 
a  leaf.]  In  bot.  a  term  applied  to 
an  embryo  whose  plumule  is 
rolled  up  by  the  cotyledon,  as  in 
endogens. 

Endorhiz,  Endorhiza  (en'do-riz, 
en-do-ri'za),?*.  [Gr,  endon,  within, 
and  rhiza,  a  root.]  In  bot.  a  term 
descriptive  of  the  radicle  of  the 
embryo  of  monocotyledonous 
plants,  which  is  developed  inside 
a  sheath  from  which  it  issues  in 
germination.  The  cut  shows  the 
germinating  embryo  of  the  oat 
(Avena  satira). 

Endorhizal,  Endorhizous  (en- 
do-riz'al,  en-do-iiz'us),  a.   In  bot. 
ajiplied  to  plants  in  which  the 
radicle  is  protected  in  its  early  Endorhiz, 
stage  by  a  sheath, 

Endorsable  (en-dors'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
endorsed. 

Endorse  (en-dors'),  I'.f.  pret,  &pp.  endorsed; 
ppr,  endorsing.  [Prefix  en,  and  L.  dorsum, 
a  back.]  l.f  To  place  on  the  back  of;  to 
burden;  to  load.  '  Elephants  endorsed  with 
towers.'  Milton.— 2.  To  write  on  the  back 
of,  as  a  note  of  the  contents  of  a  paper,  or 
one's  name  on  the  back  of  a  note  or  bill; 
hence,  to  assign  by  writing  one's  name  on 
the  back  of,  as  a  note  or  bill;  to  assign  or 
transfer  by  endorsement;  as,  tlie  bill  was 
endorsed  to  the  bank.— 3.  To  sanction;  to 
ratify;  to  approve;  as,  to  endorse  a  state- 
ment or  the  opinions  of  another.  An  opinion 
we  are  not  prepared  to  endorse.'  Times 
newspaper. 

Endorse  (en-dors'),  n.  In  her.  an  ordinary 
containing  in  breadth  one-fourth,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  one-eighth  of  the  pale. 
It  bears  exactly  the  same  relation  to  that 
ordinary  as  the  cottise  does  to  the  bend. 
Written  also  Indorse. 


Endorsed  (en-dorsf),  a.    In  her.  same  as 

Adorsed. 

Endorsement  (en-dors'ment),  n.  1,  Super- 
scription; a  noting  of  the  contents  of  any 
paper  on  its  back;  docquetting. 

As  this  collection  will  grow  daily,  I  have  digested 
it  into  several  bundles,  and  made  proper  endorse- 
mefits  on  each  particular  letter,  TaUer. 

2,  In  com.  the  signature  of  the  proprietor 
or  endorser  of  a  bill  of  exchange  written  on 
its  back. 

His  endorsement  on  a  foreign  bill  (which  is  not  usu- 
ally made  payable  to  the  bearer)  would  not  have 
entitled  him  to  have  received  the  money,  nor  have 
been  a  sufficient  discharge,  except  the  bill  had  been 
made  payable  to  him  Report  of  Com7nittee  of  House 


3,  Ratification;  sanction;  approval. 

It  has  so  narrow  a  basis,  therefore,  that  it  can  never 
receive  the  endor.^entent  of  the  public, — American 
Publishers'  Circular. 

Written  also  Indorsement. 

Endorser  (en-dors'er),  n.  One  who  endorses. 

EndOsarc(en'd6-sark),n.  [Gr.  C7i(7o?i,  within, 
and  sarx,  sarlcos,  flesh.]  In  physiol.  the 
inner  molecular  portion  of  sarcode  in  the 
Amoeba  and  other  allied  rhizopods. 

Endoskeleton  (en'do-ske-le-ton),  ri.  [Gr. 
endon,  within,  and  skeleton,  a  dry  body.] 
In  anat.  a  term  applied  to  the  internal 
bony  structure  of  man  and  other  animals, 
in  contradistinction  to  exoskeleton,  which  is 
the  outer  and  hardened  covering  of  such 
animals  as  the  crab,  lobster,  &c. 

Endosmic  (en-dos'mik),  a.  Same  as  Endos- 
motic. 

Endosmometer  (en-dos-mom'et-6r),  n.  [Gr. 
endon,  within,  osmos,  impulsion,  andmelron, 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
force  of  endosmotic  action. 

Endosmometric  (en-dos'mo-met"rik),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  designed  for  the  measm'e- 
nient  of  endosmotic  action. 

Endosmose,  Endosmosis  (en'dos-mos,  en- 
dos-mo'sis),  ?t.  [Gr.  cn(?o?»,  within,  and  os»no.s, 
impulsion,  from  otheo.  to  push.]  The  trans- 
mission of  fluids  or  gases  through  porous 
septa  or  partitions,  from  the  exterior  to  the 
interior. 

M.  Poisson  has  further  attempted  to  show  that  this 
force  of  endosrnose  n]Ry  be  considered  as  a  particular 
modification  of  capillary  action,  ll'heivell. 

Endosmosmlc  (en-dos-mos'mik),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  endosmose;  endosmotic, 

Endosmotic  (en-dos-mot'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  endosmose;  of  the  nature  of  en- 
dosmose. 

Endosperm  (en'do-sperm),  n.  [Gr,  endon, 
within,  and  sperma,  seed,]  In  bot.  the 
tissue  which  surrounds  tlie  embryo  in  many 
seeds,  and  which  is  contained  with  it  within 
the  testa.  It  contains  the  supply  of  food  for 
the  germinating  embryo.  It  is  farinaceous, 
oily,  mucilaginous,  or  horny.  It  is  called 
also  Alhwineyi  or  I'erisperm. 

Endospermic  (en-do-sperm'ik),  a.  In  bot. 
a  term  applied  to  seeds  containing  endo- 
sperm, as  in  the  Graminese,  Umbellifera:, 
&c, ;  l  elating  to  or  accompanied  by  the  en- 
dosperm ;  as,  an  endospermic  embryo, 

Endospore  (en'do-spor),  n.  [Gr.  endon, 
witliin,  and  spora,  a  seed.]  In  bot.  the 
imu  r  integument  of  lichen  spores. 

Endosporous  (en'do-sp6r-us),  a.  In  hot.  a 
term  apijlied  to  fungi  which  have  their 
spores  contained  in  a  case. 

Endosst  (en-dos'),  v.  t.  [Fr.  endosser,  to  put 
on  the  back— en,  and  (Zos  =  L.  dorsum,  the 
back,]  1.  To  write  on  the  back  of;  to  in- 
dorse.—2.  To  engrave  or  carve. 

A  shield,  in  which  he  did  etidoss 
His  dear  Redeemer's  badge  upon  the  boss.  Spenser. 

Endostome  (en'do-stom),  71.  [Gr.  endon, 
within,  and  stoma,  tlie  mouth.]  In  bot.  the 
passage  through  the  inner  integument  of  a 
seed  or  ovule  forming  the  inner  portion  of 
the  micropyle.    See  ExosTOjrE. 

Endothecium  (en-do-the'si-um),  n.  [Gr. 
endon,  within,  and  tlieke,  a  cell,]  In  bot. 
tlie  fibrous  cellular  tissue  lining  an  anther. 

Endoute.t  v.t.  or  i.  To  douLt;  to  fear. 
Chaucer. 

Endow  (en-dou'),  v.t.  [En,  and  Fr,  doner, 
to  endow,  from  L.  dos,  dotis,  a  mari'iage 
portion,  a  dowry,  from  root  do,  da,  gift, 
seen  in  L.  do,  Gr.  didomi,  to  give,]  1,  To 
furnish  with  a  portion  of  goods  or  estate, 
called  dower;  to  settle  a  dower  on,  as  on  a 
married  woman  or  widow. 

A  wife  is  by  law  entitled  to  be  endowed  of  all 
lands  and  tenements,  of  which  her  husband  was 
seized  in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail  during  the  coverture. 

Blackstone. 

2.  To  settle  on,  as  a  permanent  provision;  to 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hfer;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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furnish  with  a  permanent  fund  of  property; 
as,  to  endow  a  church. 

But  thousands  die  without  or  this  or  that. 
Die,  and  endojv  a  college  or  a  cat.  Pope. 

3.  To  enrich  or  f  urnisli  with  any  gift,  quality, 
or  faculty;  to  indue;  as,  man  is  endowed  by 
his  Maker  with  reason. 

Nor  does  it  become  at  all  aristocratic  by  having  a 
council  or  other  body  endowed  with  certain  privi- 
leges. Broitghain. 

—Endue,  Endow.   See  under  Endue. 

Endower  (en-dou'er),  n.    One  who  endows. 

Endowert  (en-dou'er),  x\t.  To  furnish  with 
a  dower  or  portion;  to  endow.  Waterhousc. 

Endowment  (en-dou'ment),  n.  1.  Tlie  act 
of  settling  dower  on  a  woman,  or  of  settling 
a  fund  or  permanent  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  any  person  or  object,  as  a  parson  or 
vicar,  a  professor,  and  the  like.  —2.  That  which 
is  bestowed  or  settled  on;  property,  fund,  or 
revenue  permanently  appropriated  to  any 
object;  as,  the  endowments  of  a  church, 
hospital,  or  college.— 3.  That  which  is  given 
or  bestowed  on  the  person  or  mind ;  gift 
of  nature ;  natural  capacity. 

His  early  e>!dowmc):ts  iiad  fitted  him  for  the  work 
he  was  to  do.  Js.  Taylor. 

The  capacity  to  speak  and  write  well  will  in  future 
years  be  an  invaluable  endoioment.       Dr.  Caird. 

Endrie,tEndry,t  D.t.  [Comp. Sc. dreeovdrie, 
to  suffer.]   To  suffer. 

In  court  no  longer  should  I  ,  .  . 

Dwellen,  but  shame  in  all  my  life  endry.  Chniicer. 

Endrudge  (en-druj'),  v.t.  [Verb-forming 
prefix  en,  and  drudge.]  To  make  a  drudge 
or  slave  of. 

End-speecht  (end'spech),  n.    An  epilogue. 
Endue  (en-du'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  endued;  ppr. 
enduing.   [L.  induo,  to  put  on.  See  INDUE.] 

1.  To  invest;  to  clothe;  to  indue. 

Eiidite  them  with  thy  Holy  Spirit. 

Book  of  Coin}no}t  Prayer. 

2.  t  To  supply  with;  to  endow;  to  portion. 

God  hath  eJtdned  me  witli  a  good  dowry. 

Gen.  XXX.  20. 

— Endue,  Endow.  Endue  is  used  generally 
of  moral  qualities ;  endow,  of  the  body, 
external  things,  and  mental  gifts.  An  insti- 
tution is  richly  endowed;  a  person  is  endowed 
with  beauty;  he  is  endued  with  virtue.  '  En- 
dued with  royal  virtues  as  thou  art. '  Milton. 

Then  will  I  

Endow  you  with  broad  lands  and  territory. 

Tcmtysoii. 

Enduement  (en-dii'meut),  n.    Same  as  In- 

duement. 

Endurable  (en-dur'a-bl),  a.  That  can  be 
borne  or  suffered. 

Endurableness  {en-dui''a-bl-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  endurable;  tolerableness. 

Endurably  (en-diir'a-bli),  adv.  In  an  en- 
during manner. 

Endurance  (en-dur'ans),  n.    [See  Endure.] 

1.  Continuance ;  a  state  of  lasting  or  dura- 
tion; lastingness. 

Some  of  them  are  of  very  great  antiquity,  others  of 
less  endurance.  Spenser. 

2.  A  bearing  or  suffering;  a  continuing 
under  pain  or  distress  without  resistance, 
or  without  sinking  or  yielding  to  the  iJres- 
sure;  sufferance;  patience. 

Their  fortitude  was  most  admirable  in  their  pres- 
ence and  endurance  of  all  evils,  of  pain,  and  of 
death.  Sir  IV.  Temple. 

3.  t  Delay;  procrastination. 

My  lord,  I  look'd 
You  would  have  given  me  your  petition,  that 
I  should  have  ta'en  some  pains  to  bring  together 
Yourself  and  your  accusers;  and  to  have  heard  you 
Without  endurance  further.  Shak. 

[The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  above  ex- 
tract, which  is  from  Henry  VIII.  v.  1,  has 
been  disputed,  some  tliinking  it  equal  to 
durance,  confinement;  others,  to  suffering.] 
Syn.  Permanence,  persistence,  continuance, 
suffering,  sufferance,  tolerance,  patience, 
fortitude,  resignation. 

Endure  (en-dur'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  endured; 
ppr.  enduring.  [Fr.  endwrer— prefix  en,  and 
durer,  L.  durare,  to  last  or  continue,  from 
durus,  hard.]  1.  To  last;  to  continue  in 
the  same  state  without  perishing;  to  re- 
main; to  abide. 

The  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever.  Ps.  ix.  7. 

He  shall  hold  it  [his  house]  fast,  but  it  shall  not 
mdure.  Job  viii.  15. 

Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh 
in  the  morning.  Ps.  xxx.  5. 

2.  To  bear;  to  suffer  without  resistance,  or 
without  yielding.  '  A  courage  to  endure  and 
to  obey."  7'p)i;!i/so?i.^Syn."To  last,  remain, 
continue,  abide,  bear,  suffer,  hold  out. 
Endure  (en-diir'),  v.t.  1.  To  bear;  to  sustain; 
to  support  without  breaking  or  yielding. 


Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure. 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  bear  with  patience ;  to  bear  without 
opposition  or  sinking  under  the  pressure. 

Therefore  I  endure  all  things  for  the  elect's  sake. 

2  Tim.  ii.  lo. 

If  ye  e7tdure  chastening,  God  dealeth  with  you  as 
with  sons.  Heb.  xii.  7. 

3.  To  undergo;  to  suffer;  to  experience. 

How  small,  of  all  that  human  \\Q3.x^iendure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure. 

Johuson. 

4.  t  To  continue  in. 

The  deer  endurctJi  the  womb  but  eight  months. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

5.  t  To  harden;  to  inure. 

And  manly  limbs  endured  with  little  care 
Against  all  hard  mishaps.  Spenser. 

Syn.  To  bear,  sustain,  undergo,  experience, 
abide,  support,  suffer,  tolerate. 
Endurementt  (en-d£ir'ment),  n.  Endurance. 

South. 

Endurer  (en-dur'er),  n.  1.  One  who  bears, 
suffers,  or  sustains. — 2.  He  who  or  that 
which  continues  long ;  he  who  or  that 
which  remains  firm  or  witliout  change. 

Enduring  ( en-dfir'ing ),  a.  Lasting  long ; 
permanent;  as,  an  end H)-tn(7  habitation. 

Enduringly  (en-dQr'ing-li),  adv.  Lastingly; 
for  all  time. 

Already  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  some 
eminent  Ivomans  were  in  their  full  manhood,  whose 
names  are  endurijtgly  associated  with  the  events  of 
the  second.  Arnold. 

Enduringness  (en-dfir'ing-nes),  n.  Quality 
of  enduring;  durability;  permanence. 
Endways,  Endwise  (end'waz,  end'wiz),  adv. 

1.  On  the  end;  erectly;  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion. 'Pitiful  huts  and  cabins  made  of 
poles  set  endwise.'  Ray. — 2.  With  tlie  end 
forward. 

Enecatet  (e'ne-kat),  v.t.  [L.  eneco,  eneca- 
tum—e,  out  or  outright,  and  neco,  to  kill.] 
To  kill. 

Some  plagues  partake  of  such  a  pernicious  degree 
of  malignity,  that,  in  the  manner  of  a  most  presen- 
taneous  poison,  they  enecate  in  two  or  three  liours, 
suddenly  corrupting  or  extinguishing  the  vital  spirits. 

Harzey. 

Enecia  (e-ne'shi-a),  n.  [Gr.  enelees,  continu- 
ous] In  med.  a  name  for  continued  fever, 
including  inflammatory,  typhus,  and  syno- 
chal  fever. 

Eneid  (e-ne'id),  n.  An  epic  poem  written  in 
Latin  by  Virgil,  of  which  jEneas,  reputed 
the  founder  of  the  Latin  race,  is  the  hero. 
See  jEneid. 

Enema  (en'e-ma),  n.  [Gx.'  enema,  a  clyster, 
from  eaiemi,  to  send  in— in,  and  liienii, 
to  send.]  A  liquid  or  gaseous  form  of  medi- 
cine thrown  into  tlie  rectum;  a  clyster. — 
Enema-instrument,  enema-pump,  an  in- 
strument which  acts  on  the  principle  of  the 
force-pump,  used  to  administer  an  enema. 

Enemy  (en'e-mi),  n.  [Fr.  ennemi,  from  L.  tn- 
iiui'cKs- t)i,neg.,andaiiitc!(S,afriend.]  1.  One 
hostile  to  another ;  one  who  hates  another; 
a  foe;  an  adversary;  an  opponent;  an  antag- 
onist. 

I  say  unto  j'Ou,  Love  your  enemies.   Mat.  v.  44. 

2.  One  who  dislikes  any  subject  or  cause. 
'An  enemy  to  trnth  and  knowledge.'  Loelce. 
— The  enemy,  (a)  in  theol.  t\ie  devil.  (h)Milit. 
the  opposing  force :  used  as  a  collective 
noun  and  construed  with  a  verb  and  jjro- 
noun  either  in  the  singular  or  iilural. 

The  enemy  thinks  of  raising  threescore  thousand 
men  for  the  next  summer.  Addison. 
We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours.  Perry. 
(c)  Time;  as,  how  goes  the  enemy  f  {  =  \i\\At 
o'clock  is  it?);  to  kill  the  enemy. — A  dversary, 
Aritagonist,  Enemy.  See  under  Adversary. 
Syn.  Foe,  adversary,  opponent,  antagonist. 
Enemy t  (en'e-mi),  a.  Inimical;  hostile; 
opposed  to. 
They  .  .  .  every  day  grow  more  enemy  to  God. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

EnepidermiC  (en'e-pi-derm"ik),  a.  [Gr.  en, 
in,  and  epidermis  (which  see).]  In  med. 
an  epitliet  given  to  tlie  metliod  of  treating 
diseases  which  consists  in  the  application 
of  medicines,  as  plasters,  blisters,  &c.,  to 
the  skin. 

Energetic,  Energetical  (en-er-jet'ik,  en-er- 
jet'ik-ai),  a.  [Gr.  energetilcos,  from  energes, 
energeo—en,  and  ergon,  work.]  1.  Operating 
with  force,  vigour,  and  effect :  forcible ; 
powerful;  efficacious;  as,  ene)'i;e(ic measures; 
energetic  laws.— 2.  Moving;  working;  active; 
operative.  'A  Being  eternally  energetic.' 
Grew. 

Unless  the  same  force  be  made  energetical  and 
operative.  Je'r.  Taylor. 

3.  Endowed  with  or  full  of  energy;  exercis- 


ing or  exhibiting  energy;  vigoious;  as,  an 
energetic  man. 

He  is  very  energetic  \n  what  he  undertakes. 

//  orcester. 

Syn.  Forcilile,  powerful,  efficacious,  potent, 
vigorous,  effective,  active,  operative,  assid- 
uous. 

Energetically  (en-er-jet'ik-al-li),  adv.  With 
force  and  vigour;  with  energy  and  effect. 

Energeticalness  (en-er-jet'ik-al-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  energetic;  activity; 
vigour.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Energetics  (en-er-jet'iks),  n.  That  liranch 
of  science  which  investigates  the  laws  regu- 
lating pliysical  or  mechanical  forces,  as  op- 
posed to  vital.  The  whole  range  of  physical 
phenomena  tlius  forms  the  subject  of  its 
consideration. 

Energic,  Energical  (en-er'j  ik ,  en-er'jik-al),  a 

1.  Exliibiting  energy  or  foi'ce;  producing 
directly  a  certain  physical  effect;  as,  heat  i.^ 
an  energic  agent.— 2.  Having  enei'gy  or  great 
power  in  effect;  effective;  vigorous.  'Ener- 
gic and  powerful  preacliers.'  Waterhorise. 
3.  In  a  state  of  action;  acting;  operating. 
Goodrich. 

Energico  (en-er'ji-ko),  adv.  [It.]  In  music, 
with  energy  and  force;  with  strong  articula- 
tion and  accentuation. 

Energize  (en'er-jiz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  ener- 
gized; ppr.  energizing.  [From  energy.]  To 
act  with  energy  or  force;  to  operate  with 
vigour;  to  act  in  producing  an  effect. 

Energize  (en'er-jiz),  v.t.  To  give  strength 
or  fcii'ce  t(i;  to  give  active  vigour  to. 

Energizer  (en'6r-jiz-er),  )i.  One  who  or  that 
which  gives  energy,  or  acts  in  producing  an 
effect. 

Energumen  (en-^r-gii'men),  n.  [Gr.  ener- 
gotimenos.]  Eceles.  a  person  possessed  by 
any  spirit  whether  good  or  bad;  specifically, 
one  whose  body  is  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit;  a  demoniac. 

Energy  (en'er-ji),  n.  [Gr.  energeia—en,  and 
ergon,  work.]  1.  Internal  or  inherent  power; 
the  power  of  operating,  whether  exerted  or 
not;  as,  men  possessing  energies  sometimes 
suffer  them  to  lie  inactive ;  danger  will 
rouse  the  dormant  energies  of  our  natures 
into  action.— 2.  Power  exerted  ;  vigorous 
operation  ;  force ;  vigour ;  as,  the  adminis- 
tration of  tlie  laws  requires  energy  in  the 
magistrate. 

My  desire,  like  all  strongest  hopes, 

By  its  own  energy  fulfilled  itself.  Tejinyson. 

3.  Effectual  operation;  efficacy;  strength  or 
force  producing  the  effect. 

Beg  the  blessed  Jesus  to  give  an  energ-y  to  your 
imperfect  prayers,  by  his  most  powerful  intercession. 

Stnalridge. 

4.  Strength  of  expression ;  foi'ce  of  utter- 
ance; life;  siJirit;  emphasis. 

Who  did  ever,  in  French  authors,  see 
The  comprehensive  Lnglish  energy* 

Roscont7non. 

5.  In  mech.  capability  for  performing  work; 
the  action  of  a  power  to  move  a  machine. 
Mechanical  energy  is  actual  or  potential— 
the  former  denoting  the  energy  in  relation 
to  the  work  actually  performed;  the  latter, 
energy  in  relation  to  the  maximum  of  work 
it  is  capable  of  performing. — Conservation 
of  energy,  in  j)/ii/s)cs,  the  theory  that  the 
total  amount  of  energy  in  the  universe  is 
always  the  same,  though  it  may  change  its 
condition  or  mode  of  exhibition;  conserva- 
tion of  force.  See  under  Force.— Syn.  Force, 
power,  vigour,  strength,  spirit,  life,  resolu- 
tion, efficiency,  potency. 

Enervate  (e-nerv'at),  a.  [L.  enervatus,  pp. 
of  enervo.  See  the  verb.]  Weakened;  weak; 
without  strength  or  force.  'Away,  ener- 
vate bards,  away !'_  Warton. 

Enervate  (e-nerv'at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ener- 
vated; ppr.  enervating.  [L.  enervo,  enerva- 
tum—e,  out,  and  nervals,  a  nerve.]  1.  To 
deprive  of  nerve,  force,  or  strength  ;  to 
weaken;  to  render  feeble;  as,  idleness  and 
voluptuous  indulgences  enervate  tlie  body. 

sheepish  softness  often  ener-vates  those  who  are 
bred  like  fondlings  at  home.  Locke. 

2.  To  cut  the  nerves  of;  as,  to  enervate  a 
1   horse.— Syn.  To  weaken,  enfeeble,  unnerve, 

debilitate. 

Enervation  (e-nerv-a'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  weakening  or  reducing  strength. — 2.  The 
state  of  being  weakened;  effeminacy. 

This  colour  of  meliority  and  pre-eminence  is  a  sign 
oi  enervation  and  weakness.  Bacon. 

Enervative  (e-nerv'a-tiv),  a.  Having  power 
or  a  tendency  to  enervate ;  weakening. 
[Rare,] 

Enerve'f  (e-nerv'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  enerved ; 
ppv.e nerving.  [L.  enervo.  See  ENERVATE.] 
To  weaken;  to  enervate.  Milton. 
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Enervous  (e-nerv'us),  a.   Wanting  force  or 

nerve;  enervated.  [Rare.] 
Eneuch,  Eneugh  (e-nuch'),  n.  Enough. 

[Scotch.] 

He  that  has  just  e7ieitcJt  may  soundly  sleep, 

The  o'ercome  only  fashes  folk  to  keep..  Ramsay. 

En  famille  (ah  fa-mel).  [Fr.]  In  a  family 
way;  domestically. 

Deluded  mortals  whom  the  ^reat 

Choose  for  companions  tt-fe-a-te'te, 

Who  at  their  dinners  eji/ainilU 

Get  leave  to  sit  where'er  you  will.  Swift. 

Enfamined,  t  VP-  or  ff-  [  Prefix  en,  and 
f«)njrtc.]  Hunj;ry;  famislied.  Chaucer. 

Enfamisht  (en-fam'isli),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
fainislt.]    To  famish. 

Enfect.t  v.t.    To  infect.  Cliaucer. 

Enfeeble  (en-fe'bl),  v.t.  pret.  itpp.  enfcehled; 
ppr.  enfeehlinrj.  [Verb-forming  prefix  en, 
and/eeWc]  To  make  feeble;  to  deprive  of 
strength ;  to  reduce  the  strength  or  force 
of;  to  weaken;  to  debilitate;  to  enervate; 
as,  intemperance  enfeebles  the  body ;  long 
wars  enfeeble  a  state. 

Some  enfeeble  their  understanding's  by  sordid  and 
brutish  business.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Syn.  To  weaken,  debilitate,  enervate. 

Enfeeblement  (en-fe'bl-ment),  n.  The  act 
of  weakening;  enervation;  weakness. 

Enfeebler  (en-fe'bler),  n.  One  who  or  that 
whicli  makes  feeble  or  wealiens. 

Enfeeblisht  (cn-fe'blish),  v.t.   To  enfeeble. 

Enfelont  (en-fel'on),  1).;.  [See  Felon.]  To 
render  fierce,  cruel,  or  frantic.  'Like  one 
enfelon'd  or  distraught.'  Spe7iser. 

Enfeoff  (en-fef),  v.t.  [En,  and  'L.h.  feoffo,  to 
confer  a />!(c/u»v,  a  fee  or  feud,  on  one;  same 
as  femiare.  See  FlEP.]  1.  In  to  give 
a  feud  to;  hence,  to  invest  witli  a  fee;  to 
give  any  corporeal  hereditament  to  in  fee 
simple  or  fee  tail,  by  livery  of  seizin.— 2.  t  To 
surrender  or  give  up. 

The  skipping  king  .  .  . 
Grew  a  companion  to  the  conunon  streets, 

himself  to  popularity.  Shak. 

Enfeoffment  (en-fef 'ment),  n.  In  law.  (o) 
tlie  act  of  giving  tlie  fee  simple  of  an  estate. 
(6)  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  one  is 
invested  with  the  fee  of  an  estate. 

Enfetter  (en-fef  ter),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
fetter  (which  see).]  To  fetter;  to  bind  in 
fetters.   '  Enfettered  toher  \ove.'  Shak. 

Enfever  (en-fe'ver),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
fever.]  To  excite  fever  in.  Seward.  [Rare  ] 

Enfield  Rifle  (en'feld  ri'fl),  n.  A  rifle  for- 
merly in  use  in  the  British  army. 

Enfierce  t  (en-fers'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  enfierced; 
ppr.  eiificrcinrj.  [Verb-forming  prefix  en, 
unA  fierce.']  To  make  fierce.  'More  eii/ierced 
.  .  .  him  sternly  grypt.'  Spenser. 

Enfilade  (en-fi-lad'),  n.  [Fr.  en,  and  file,  a 
row,  a  rank,  from  fil,  a  thread,  L.  filum.] 
Mint,  a  line  or  straight  passage;  or  the  situa- 
tion of  a  place,  or  of  a  body  of  men,  whicli 
may  be  raked  with  shot  through  its  whole 
length. 

Enfilade  (en-fi-ladO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  enfiladed; 
ppr.  enfiladini).  [From  the  noun.]  Milit. 
to  pierce,  scour,  or  rake  witli  shot  througli 
the  whole  length  of,  as  a  work  or  line  of 
troops. 

The  avenues,  being  cut  through  the  wood  in  right 
lines,  were  enfiladed  by  the  Spanish  cannon. 

Expedition  to  Carthag-ejia. 

Enfiled  (en-fild'),  pp.  [Fr.  enfiler.]  In  her. 
■A  term  applied  to  a  sword  drawn  as  trans- 
fixing tlie  head  of  a  man,  or  an  animal,  a 
coronet,  or  any  other  object. 

Enfiret  (en-fir'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  enfired; 
ppr.  eyifiring.  [Prefix  oi,  and /re.]  To  in- 
flame; to  set  on  fire. 

The  touch  hath  enjired  his  ghostly  zeal.  Bp.  Hall. 
Enflesht  (en-fleshO,  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
flesh.]  To  incorporate,  as  with  the  flesh;  to 
emb(.idy;  to  incarnate;  to  ingrain.  '  Vices 
which  are  habituated,  inbred,  and  enfleshed 
in  him.'  Florin. 

Enflower  t  (en-flou'er),  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
flower.]   To  cover  or  bedeck  with  flowers. 

These  odorous  and  enfowered  fields.   B.  Jonson. 

Enfold  (en-fold'),  v.t.  To  infold  (which  see). 

Enid  brought  sweet  cakes  to  make  them  cheer. 
And  in  her  veil  enfolded,  manchet  bread.  Tennyson. 

Enfoldment  (en-fold'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
inf  Hiding.  Scott. 

Enfoliate(en-f6'li-at),  v.t.  Same  ^slnfoliate. 
Eelec.  Rev. 

Enforce  (en-f firs'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  enforced; 
ppr.  enforcing.  [Prefix  en,  and  force;  Fr. 
eriforcir.]  1.  To  give  strength  to;  to 
strengthen;  to  invigorate;  to  urge  with 
energy;  to  give  force  to;  to  impress  on  the 
mind;  as,  to  enforce  remarks  or  arguments. 


'Enforcing  sentiments  of  the  truest  human- 
ity.' Burke. 
Fear  gave  her  wings,  and  rage  enforc'd  my  flight. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  make  or  gain  by  force  or  compulsion; 
to  force;  as,  to  enforce  a  passage;  he  en- 
forced obedience. 

Sometimes  with  lunatic  bans,  sometimeswith  prayers, 
Enforce  their  charity.  Shak. 

3.  t  To  discharge  with  force;  to  hurl  or  throw. 

As  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings.  Shak. 

1.  To  compel;  to  constrain;  to  force.  '  Adam 
now  enforced  to  close  his  eyes.'  Milton. 
[Rare.]— 5.  To  put  in  execution;  to  cause  to 
take  eft'ect;  as,  to  enforce  the  laws.— (i.  To 
press  or  urge,  as  with  a  charge. 

If  he  evade  us  there, 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people.  Shak. 

7.t  To  prove;  to  evince.  Hooker. 
Enforce  t  (en-fors'),  v.i.  To  attempt  by  force. 
Enforce  t  (en-fors'),  n.    Force  ;  strength  ; 

power.  '  A  petty  enterprise  of  small  enforce.' 

Milton. 

Enforceable  (en-fors'a-bl),  a  That  may  be 
enforced. 

Enforcedly  (en-fors'ed-li),  adv.  By  violence; 
not  by  elioice. 

Enforcement  (en-fors'ment),  n.   1.  The  act 
of  enforcing;  compulsion. 
O  goddess!  hear  these  tuneless  nimibers,  wrung 
By  sweet  ejiforcenjent  ^nd  remembrance  dear.  Keals. 

2.  That  which  gives  force,  energy,  or  effect; 
sanction. 

Rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life,  which 
the  Almighty  has  established  as  the  enforcements  of 
his  law.  Locke. 

3.  t  Motive  of  conviction;  urgent  evidence. 

His  assumption  of  our  flesh  was  an  e}tforcenient 
beyond  all  the  methods  of  wisdom.  Hammond. 

1.  Pressing  exigence ;  that  which  urges  or 
constrains. 

More  than  I  have  said 
The  leisure  and  errforcemejtt  odhe  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on.  Shak. 

5.  In  a  general  sense,  anything  which  com- 
pels or  constrains ;  anything  whicli  urges 
either  the  body  or  the  mind;  constraining 
power. 

Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be.  Shak. 

6.  A  putting  in  execution;  as,  the  enforce- 
ment of  law. 

Enforcer  (en-f6rs'6r),  n.  One  who  compels, 
constrains,  or  urges ;  one  wlio  effects  by 
violence;  one  who  carries  into  efltect. 

Enforcible  (en-f  6rs'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
enforced. 

Grounded  upon  plain  testimonies  of  Scripture,  and 
enforcible  by  good  reason.  Barroiv. 

Enforcive  (en-fors'iv),  a.  Serving  or  tending 
to  enforce  or  constrain;  compulsive. 

A  sucking  hind-calf,  which  she  trussed  with  her 
enforcive  seres.  Chapinan. 

Enforcively  (en-fors'iv-li),  adv.  Of  or  by 
compulsion;  under  constraint.  Marston. 

Enforest  (en-fo'rest),  n.  [  Verb  -  forming 
prefix  en,  and  foreat.]  To  turn  into  or  lay 
under  forest;  as,  the  Ameers  of  Scinde 
enforested  large  portions  of  the  country  for 
tlie  purpose  of  converting  them  into  hunting 
grounds. 

Enform  t  (en-form'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
.form.]    To  form;  to  fashion.  Spenser. 

Enfortune  t  (en-for'tiin),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
.fortune.]  To  endow  with  a  fortune.  Chancer. 

Enfonldered.t  a.  [Prefix  en,  and  O.Fr. 
foxddre,  lightning,  from  L.fidgor,  lightning, 
from  fulijeo,  to  shine.  ]  Mixed  with  light- 
ning.—  Enfouldred  smoake,  smoke  giving 
forth  flaslies  of  fire  like  lightning.  Spenser. 

Enfranchise  (en-fran'chiz),  v.t  pret.  &  pp. 
enfranchised;  ppr.  enfranchising.  [Preflx 
en,  am\, franchise.]  1.  To  set  free;  to  liber- 
ate from  slavery. 

Prisoners  became  slaves,  and  continued  so,  unless 
enfranchised  by  their  masters.      Sir  IK  Temple. 

2.  To  make  free  of  a  city,  corporation,  or 
state;  to  admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  freeman. 

The  English  colonies,  and  some  septs  of  the  Irish ry, 
enfranchised  by  special  charters,  were  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  the  laws.  Sir  y.  Davies. 

3.  To  free  or  release,  as  from  custody,  bad 
habits,  or  any  restraining  power. 

If  a  man  have  the  fortitude  and  resolution  to  en- 
fratichis^  himself  (from  drinking)  at  once,  that  is  the 
best.  Bacon. 

i.  To  naturalize;  to  receive  as  denizens. 

These  words  have  been  enfranchised  amongst  us. 

li'atts. 

5.  To  confer  the  franchise  on ;  to  endow 
with  the  right  of  voting  for  a  member  of 
parliament;  as,  to  enfranchise  a  university; 
to  enfranchise  a  class  of  people. 


Enfranchisement  (en-fran'chiz-ment),  n. 

1.  Release  from  slavery. 
Pardon,  C.nesar;  Ctsar,  pardon: 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall. 

To  beg  enf ranchisetnent  for  Publius  Cimber.  Shak. 

2.  Relea-e,  as  from  custody,  bad  habits,  or 
any  restraining  power.— 3.  The  admission 
of  persons  to  the  freedom  of  a  corporation 
or  state;  investiture  with  tlie  privileges  of 
free  citizens;  the  incorporating  of  apers(>n 
into  any  society  or  body  politic;  the  act  of 
conferring  the  franchise  or  endowing  with 
the  right  of  voting  for  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment.— Enfranchisement  of  copyhold  lands, 
a  legal  conveyance  in  fee-simple  of  copyliold 
tenements  by  the  lord  of  a  manor  to  the 
tenants,  so  as  to  convert  such  tenements  into 
freeliolds. 

Enfranchiser  (en-fran'chiz-er),  n.  One  who 
enfrancliises. 

Enfree  (en-f re'),  v.t.  [Verb-forming  preflx 
en,  and  free.]  To  set  free;  to  release  from 
captivity.    ' The  oi/recd  Antenor.'  Shak. 

Enfreedom  (en-f re'dom),  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
freedom.]    'To  free;  to  set  free.  Shak. 

Enfreezet  (en-frez'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
freeze.]  To  freeze;  to  turn  into  ice;  to  con- 
geal. 

Thou  hast  enfrozot  her  disdainful  voice.  Spenser. 

Enfroward  t  (en-f ro'werd),  v.  t.  [Verb-form- 
ing prefix  en,  and  froward.]  To  make  fro- 
ward  or  perverse.    Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Enfyret  (en-fir'),  v.  t.  To  set  on  fire;  to  kindle. 
Spenser. 

Engage  (en-gaj'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  engaged; 
ppr.  engaging.  [Fr.  engager— en,  and  gager, 
from  gage,  a  pledge.  See  GAGE.]  1.  (Gener- 
ally followed  ]>y  reflexive  pron.)  To  bind,  as 
by  oath,  pledge,  contract,  or  promise;  to 
bring  under  an  obligation  to  do  or  forbear 
doing  something;  to  make  liable,  as  for  a  debt 
to  a  creditor;  to  bind  as  surety;  as,  nations 
engage  themselves  to  each  other  by  treaty; 
the  young  often  engage  themselves  to  their 
sorrow. 

I  have  eii.^aged  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
EJit;-a!^ed  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy 
To  feed  my  means.  Shak. 

2.  To  pawn;  to  stake;  to  pledge. 

They  most  perfidiously  condemn 

Those  that  en<^a^'d  their  lives  for  them.  Hicdibras. 

3.  To  enlist;  to  bring  into  a  party;  as,  to 
engage  men  for  service;  to  engage  friends  to 
aid  in  a  cause.— 4.  To  gain;  to  win  and 
attach;  to  draw  to;  to  attract  and  fix;  as, 
good  nature  engages  every  one  to  its  pos- 
sessor; to  engage  the  attention. 

To  every  duty  he  could  minds  engage.  Waller. 

5.  To  occupy;  to  employ  the  attention  or 
efforts  of;  as,  I  soon  engaged  him  in  conver- 
sation ;  the  nation  is  engaged  in  war ;  to 
engage  one's  self  in  party  disputes. 

Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage.  Pope. 

6.  To  enter  into  contest  with;  to  bring  to 
conflict;  to  encounter;  as,  Vcia  engaged, 
the  enemy  at  ten  o'clock. 

Engage  (en-gaj'),  v.i.  1.  To  encounter;  to 
begin  to  figlit;  to  attack  in  conflict. 

Upon  advertisement  of  the  Scots  army,  the  Earl  of 
Holland  was  sent  with  a  body  to  meet  and  eni.^age 
with  it.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  embark  in  any  busi- 
ness ;  to  take  a  concern 
in;  to  undertake. 

'Tis  not  indeed  my  talent  to 

engage 
In  loity  trifles.  Drydcn. 

3.  To  promise  or  pledge 
one's  word ;  to  become 
bound;  as,  a  friend  has 
engaged  to  supply  the 
necessary  funds. 

How  proper  the  remedy  for 
the  malady,  I  e}igage  not. 

Fnller. 

Engaged  (en-gajd'),  pp. 
ox  a.  Pledged;  prnniised; 
affianced;  betrothed;  en- 
listed ;  gained  and  at- 
tached ;  attracted  and 
fixed  ;  embarked  ;  occu- 
pied; earnestly  employ- 
ed ;  zealous.  —  Engaged 
column,  in  arch,  a  column 
attached  to  a  wall  so  that 
a  part  of  it  is  concealed. 
Engaged  columns  stand 
out  at  least  one  half 
their  thickness.— £'?7f/rt.f/- 
edwheels,  in  mech.  wheels 
that  are  in  gearwith  each  other.  The  driver 
is  the  engaging  wheel,  and  the  follower  is 
tlie  wheel  engaged. 

Engagedly  (en-gaj'ed-li),  adv.  With  earnest- 


Engaged  Column. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u.  Sc.  abune;  j,S,c.iey. 
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ness;  with  attachment.  '  Engagedly  biassed 
to  one  side  or  other.'  Whitlock. 

Engagedness  (en-gaj'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  beini;  seriously  and  earnestly  occupied; 
zeal;  animation. 

Engagement  (en-gaj'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  engaging-.— 2,  Obligation  by  agreement  or 
contract;  as,  men  are  often  more  ready  to 
make  engagements  than  to  fulfil  tliem.  'To 
make  good  their  engagement.'  Ludlow. — 
3.t  Adherence  to  a  party  or  cause;  partial- 
ity; bias. 

This  may  be  obvious  to  any  who  impartially,  and 
without  e>i°^ajrement,  is  at  pains  to  examine.  Sioi/t. 

1.  Occupation;  employment  of  the  attention; 
affair  of  business. 

Play,  by  too  long  or  constant  eJigagement,  becomes 
like  an  eniploynient  or  profession.  Rogers. 

5.  A  combat  between  armies  or  fleets;  a  fight; 
a  conflict;  a  battle.  'In  hot  engagement 
with  the  Moors.'  Dryden.—Q.  Obligation; 
motive;  that  whicli  engages.  'Religion, 
which  is  the  chief  engagement  of  our  league. ' 
Milton.  [Rare.] 

Tliis  is  the  greatest  engagement  not  to  forfeit  an 
opportunity.  IIa>ft?/io)id. 

7.  In  Seotliah  hist,  the  name  given  to  a  treaty 
entered  into  in  1048  between  Charles  I.,  then 
in  the  hands  of  tlie  Parliamentary  army, 
and  commissioners  on  belialf  of  the  moder- 
ate Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  whereby  the 
latter,  for  certain  concessions  on  the  king's 
part,  engaged  to  deliver  him  from  captivity 
by  force  of  arms.— BaiWe,  Fight,  Combat, 
Engagement,  Conjiict.  See  under  Battle. 
SvN.  Promise,  contract,  attraction,  gain- 
ing, enlistment,  obligation,  business,  em- 
ployment, occupation,  battle,  combat,  fight, 
conflict,  contest. 
Engager  (en-gaj'er),  n.  1.  One  that  enters 
into  an  engagement  or  agreement;  a  surety. 

Several  sufficient  citizens  were  engagers.  IVood. 

2.  In  Scottish  hist,  one  of  a  party  who  sup- 
ported tlie  treaty  called  'tlie  Engagement,' 
and  who  joined  in  the  invasion  of  England 
conseqtient  on  it.    See  Engagement. 

Engaging  (en-gaj'ing),  a.  Winning;  attrac- 
tive; tending  to  draw  the  attention  or  the 
affections ;  pleasing ;  as,  engaging  manners 
or  address. — Engaging  and  disengaging 
machinery,  that  in  whicli  one  part  is  alter- 
nately united  to  or  separated  from  another, 
as  occasion  may  require. 

Engagingly  (en-gaj'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner to  win  the  alTections. 

Engagingness  (en-gaj'ing-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  engaging ;  attractiveness ;  at- 
traction; as,  the  engagingness  of  his  man- 
ners. 

Engallantt  (en-gal'lant),  v.  t.  [Verb-forming 
prefix  en,  and  gallant.^  To  make  a  gallant 
of. 

If  you  could  but  endear  yourself  to  her  affection, 
Yo\x  were  eternally  engallanted.      B.  Jonson. 

Engaolt  (en-j'al'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and  gaol.'S 
To  imprison.  '  Witliin  my  mouth  you  have 
enj/aoCd  my  tongue."  Shak. 

EngarbOilt  (en-gar'boil),  v.t.  [Prefixed,  and 
(;a/-i>cn7  (which  see).]  To  disorder.  'Toen- 
g'ar&oi;  the  church.'   Bp.  Montagu. 

Engarland  (en-gartand),  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
garland.  ]   "To  encircle  with  a  garland. 

Engarlanded  and  di.apered 

'With  inwrought  flowers.'  Tennyson. 

Engarrison  (en-ga'ri-sn),  V.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
gan-ison.]  To  furnish  with  a  garrison;  to 
defend  or  protect  by  a  garrison. 

Engastrimutht  (en-gas'tri-muth),  n.  [Gr. 
en,  in,  gaster,  gastros,  the  belly,  and  mythos, 
speech.)   A  ventriloquist. 

Engender  (en-jen'der),  v.t.  [Ft.  engendrer, 
L.  ingenero—in.  and  genero,  to  beget,  from 
genus,  generis,  hivth,  descent.  SeeGENtJ.s.] 

1.  To  beget  between  the  different  sexes;  to 
originate,  as  an  embryo. 

This  bastard  love  is  engendered  betwixt  lust  and 
idleness.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

•2.  To  produce;  to  cause  to  exist;  to  bring 
fortlr;  to  cause;  to  excite;  as,  intemperance 
engenders  fatal  maladies;  angry  words  en- 
gender strife. 

AVhen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  difficulties  were 
much  increased.  Violence  naturally  engenders  vio- 
lence. The  spirit  of  Protestantis[n  was  therefore  far 
fiercer  and  more  intolerant  after  the  cruelties  of  Mary 
than  before  them.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  To  breed,  generate,  produce,  occasion, 
call  forth,  cause,  create. 
Engender  (en-jen'der),  v.i.  1.  To  be  caused 
or  produced;  to  come  into  existence. 

Thick  clouds  are  spread,  and  storms  engender  there. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  come  together;  to  meet  in  sexual  em- 


brace. Milton.  'I  saw  their  mouths  en- 
gender.' Massingcr. 

Engenderer  (en-jen'dSr-er),  n.  He  who  or 
tliat  wliich  engenders. 

Engendrure.t  ft.    [Fr  ]  The  act  of  genera- 
tion. Chaucer. 
Engild  (en-gild'),  v.t.    To  gild;  to  brighten. 

Fair  Helena;  who  more  engi/ds  the  night. 
Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  liyiit.  Sha^^. 

Engine  (en'jin),  n.  [Fr.  engin,  from  L.  in- 
genium—in,  and  gigno,  genitum,  to  beget, 
to  produce.  See  Ingenious.]  l.t  Innate  or 
natural  ability.  [In  the  following  extract, 
and  probably  always  in  tliis  sense,  pro- 
nounced en-jin'.j 

Virgil  won  the  bays 
And  past  them  all  for  deep  engine,  and  made  them 
all  to  gaze 

Upon  the  books  he  made.  Chitrchyard. 

2.  In  mech.  any  mechanical  instrument  of 
complicated  parts,  which  concur  in  produc- 
ing an  intended  effect;  amachine  for  apply- 
ing any  of  the  mechanical  or  pliysical  powers 
to  effect  a  particular  purpose;  especially,  a 
machine  for  applying  steam  to  propel  ves- 
sels, railway  trains,  &c. ;  a  steam-engine.  — 

3.  Any  instrument  in  any  degree  complicated; 
tliat  by  which  any  effect  is  produced,  as  a 
musket,  a  cannon,  the  rack,  a  battering  ram, 
&c.    'Terrible  eftf/i/ies  of  death. '  Raleigh. 

This  is  our  etigine,  towers  that  overthrows. 

Fairfa.x. 

4.  Means;  anything  used  to  effect  a  purpose, 
especially  an  evil  purpose;  a  tool;  an  agent. 
'An  engine  fit  for  my  proceedings.'  Shak. 

They  had  th'  especial  engijies  been,  to  rear 

His  fortunes  up  into  the  state  they  were.  Daniel. 

Engine  (in  sense  1.  en-jin';  in  2.  en'jin),  v.t. 

1.  t  To  torture  by  means  of  an  engine;  to 
rack. 

The  ministres  of  the  town 
Have  hent  the  carter,  and  so  sore  him  pined, 
And  eke  the  hosteler  so  sore  engijied. 
That  they  beknew  hir  wickednesse  anon. 

C/taiccer. 

2.  To  furnish  with  an  engine  or  engines;  as, 
the  vessel  was  built  on  the  Clyde  and  cn- 
gined  at  Greenwich. 

Engine-bearer  (en'jin-bar-er),  n.  In  ship- 
building, one  of  the  sleepers  or  pieces  of  tim- 
ber placed  between  the  keelson  in  a  steamer 
and  tlie  boilers  of  tlie  steam-engine,  to  form 
a  proper  seat  for  the  boilers  and  machinery. 

Engine-driver  (en'jin-driv-6r),  n.  One  who 
drives  or  manages  an  engine ;  especially, 
one  who  manages  a  locomotive  engine. 

Engineer  (en-jin-er'),  n.  [Formed  on  type 
of  charioteer,  musketeer,  &c.]  1.  A  person 
skilled  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
engineering,  either  civil  or  military.  Jlili- 
tary  engineers  form  plans  of  works  for  of- 
fence or  defence,  and  mark  out  tlie  ground 
for  fortifications.  Engineers  are  also  em- 
ployed in  delineating  plans  and  superin- 
tending the  construction  of  other  public 
works,  as  the  formation  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways, the  raising  of  embankments,  mining 
operations,  the  formation  of  docks  or  artifi- 
cial harbours,  aqueducts,  and  canals.  The 
latter  are  called  cioil  engineers.  A  me- 
chanical engineer  practises  the  avocation 
of  tlie  machinist,  in  executing  the  presses, 
mills,  looms,  and  other  great  machines  em- 
ployed in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly in  constructing  steam-engines,  and 
the  apparatus  by  which  they  are  rendered 
available  for  giving  motion  to  ships,  car- 
riages, or  machinery.— 2.  One  wlio  manages 
military  engines  or  artillery.  [This  is  the 
spelling  of  enginer  in  the  later  folios  and 
some  manuscript  editions  of  Shakspere.]— 

3.  An  engine-driver;  one  who  manages  an 
engine;  a  person  who  attends  to  the  ma- 
chinery on  board  a  steam-vessel. — 4.  One 
who  carries  through  any  scheme  or  enter- 
prise by  skill  or  artful  contrivance;  a  mana- 
ger. 

Engineer  (en-jin-er'),  v.t.  1.  To  direct  as 
an  engineer  the  execution  or  form-ation  of ; 
to  perform  the  office  of  an  engineer  in  re- 
spect of;  as,  to  engineer  a  canal;  to  engineer 
a  tunnel  through  the  Alps. — 2.  'To  work 
upon;  to  ply;  to  try  some  scheme  or  plan 
upon. 

Unless  we  ettginee'  ed  him  with  question  after 
question  we  could  get  nothing  out  of  him.  Coivyer. 

3.  To  guide  or  manage  by  ingenuity  and 
tact ;  to  conduct  tlirough  or  over  obstacles 
by  contrivance  and  effort;  as,  to  engineer  a 
bill  through  Congress.  [United  States.] 
Engineering  (en-jin-er'ing),  n.  1.  The  art  of 
constructing  and  using  engines  or  machines; 
the  art  of  executing  such  works  as  are  the 
objects  of  civil  and  military  arcliitecture,  in 
which  machinery  is  in  general  extensively 


employed.  —  Military  engineering,  that 
branch  which  relates  to  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  fortifications,  and  all 
buildings  necessary  in  military  posts,  and 
includes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every 
point  relative  to  the  attack  and  defence  of 
places.  The  science  also  embraces  the  sur- 
veying of  a  country  for  the  various  opera- 
tions of  war. — Naval  or  marine  engineering 
has  to  do  partly  with  works  of  a  warlike 
nature,  such  as  the  construction  of  war- 
vessels,  the  construction  and  management 
of  torpedoes,  &c.,  but  also  trenches  upon 
the  ground  occupied  more  exclusively  by 
the  next  two  branches. — Civil  engineering 
relates  to  the  forming  of  roads,  bridges,  and 
lailroads,  the  formation  of  canals,  aque- 
ducts, harbours,  drainage  of  a  country,  <fcc. 
—Mechanical  engineering  refers  strictly  to 
machinery,  such  as  steam-engines,  machine- 
tools,  mill-work,  &c.— 2.  Careful  manage- 
ment; manoeuvring. 

Who  kindling  a  combustion  of  desire. 

With  some  cold  moral  tliink  to  quench  the  fire. 

Though  all  your  engijteering  proves  in  vain. 

CoiL'per. 

Engineman  (en'jin-man),  n.  A  man  who 
manages  tlie  engine,  as  in  steamers,  steam- 
carriages,  manufactories,  and  the  like. 

Enginert  (en'jin-er),  n.  One  who  manages 
a  military  engine. 

Tis  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer 

Hoist  with  his  own  petar.  Shak. 

Enginery  (en'jin-ri),  n.  1.  The  act  of  nian- 
a,ging  engines  or  artillery.— 2.  Engines  in 
general;  artillery;  instruments  of  war. 

We  saw  the  foe 
Approaching,  gross  and  huge,  in  hollow  cube 
Trailing  his  devilish  enginery.  Mittojt. 

3.  Mechanism ;  machinery ;  internal  struc- 
ture or  arrangement. 

The  enginery  of  the  one  {the  English  language)  is 
too  near,  the  idiomatic  motive  power  of  the  other 
too  distant,  for  distinct  vision.  G.  P.  Marsh. 

i.  Any  carefully  prepared  scheme  to  com- 
pass an  end,  especially  a  bad  end;  machina- 
tions; devices;  system  of  artifice.  'The 
fraudful  enr/inei-s/of  Rome.'  Shenstone.  [In 
all  its  uses  rare.  ] 

All  his  own  devilish  enginery  of  lying  witnesses, 
partial  sheriffs,  &c.  Macaitiay. 

Engine-shaft  (en'jin-shaft),  n.  The  shaft 
of  marine-engine  wheels. 

Engine-tool  (en'jin-tol),  n.  See  Machine- 
tool. 

Engine-turning  (en'jin-tern-ing),  n.  A 
metliod  of  tuining  executed  by  what  Is 


Examples  of  Em;iii(.-  ttirnint;. 


termed  a  rose-engine.  It  is  used  for  orna- 
mental work,  such  as  the  net-work  of  curved 
lines  on  the  backs  of  watches.  See  Rose- 
engine. 

Enginous  t  (en'jin-us),  a.  [See  Engine.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  an  engine.  'An  enginous 
wheel.'  Dekkcr.—I.  Ingenious;  inventive; 
mechanical. 

ah  tools  that  enginous  despair  could  frame. 

Marlowe  &■  Chapman. 

Engird  (en-gerd'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  engirded 
or  engirt;  ppr.  engirdin/j.  [Prefix  en,  and 
i/ird.]  To  surround;  to  encircle;  to  encom- 
pass. 'My  body  round  engirt  with  misery.' 
Sliak. 

Engirdle  (en-gei-'dl),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
girdle.]    To  inclose;  to  surround.  Glover. 

Engirtt  (en-gerf),  v.  t.  To  encircle ;  to  en- 
gird. 

A  lily  prison'd  in  a  gaol  of  snow;  .  .  . 

So  white  a  friend  engirts  so  white  a  foe.  Shak. 

Engiscope  (en'ji-skop),  n.  [Gr.  engys,  near, 
and  skopeo,  to  view.]  A  kind  of  reflecting 
microscope. 

Englad  (en-glad'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  engladded; 
ppr.  engladding.  To  make  glad;  to  cause 
to  rejoice.  '  Of  the  sunshine  engladded  with 
the  light.'  Skelton. 

Englaimedt  (en-,glamd'),  a.  [Prefix  en,  and 
A. Sax.  ciceman,  to  smear,  cliun,  mud,  clay; 
Icel.  kleima,  to  smear.  Akin  clammy.] 
Furred;  clammy.  'His  ton^Me  englaiined.' 
Liber  Festivalis. 

Englante  (aii-glan-tii),  a.  In  her.  bearing 
acorns  or  similar  glands. 


ch,  cAain;     ch.  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job;     fi,  Fr.  to9i;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin; 
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Englet  (eng'gl).  11.  [Written  also  ingle.  See 
etymology  of  the  word  under  that  form.]  A 
darling;  a  favourite;  a  paramour;  an  ingle. 

B.  JOHSOIl. 

Englet  (eng'gl),  v. To  cajole;  to  coax.  'I'll 
go  and  engle  some  broker.'   B.  Jonson. 

English  (ing-'glish),  a.  [A.  Sax.  Emjlisc,  from 
the  Eiigles  or  Angles,  a  tribe  of  Germans  who 
came  from  a  district  called  Amjeln  in  the 
south-east  of  Schleswig,  between  the  river 
Schlei  on  the  south  and  the  Flensburg  Hills 
on  the  north,  and  settled  in  Britain,  giving  to 
the  south  part  of  it  the  name  of  Engla-land 
or  England.]  Belonging  to  England  or  to 
its  inhabitants. 

English  (ing'glish),  n.  1.  One  of  the  Low  Ger- 
man group  of  languages,  and  that  spoken  by 
the  people  of  England  and  the  descendants 
of  natives  of  tliat  country,  as  the  Americans, 
Canadian  and  Australian  colonists,  &c.  It 
is  a  direct  development  of  Anglo-Saxon 
(which  see),  and  hence  many  people  object 
to  the  distinction  made  between  English 
and  Anglo-Saxon,  holdin;;  that  the  language 
ought  to  be  called  Englisli  throu,s,diout  all 
the  periods  of  its  history,  as  it  was  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons  themselves.  Although  a 
direct  development  of  Anglo-Saxon,  that 
development  did  not  procee<l  regularly  and 
gradually  l)y  the  action  of  internal  causes, 
but  was  influenced  from  without  by  the 
Xorman  Conquest,  tlie  immediate  result  of 
wliich  was  that  the  language  of  the  Normans 
(Norman-French,  the  chief  element  of  which 
was  Latin )  became  tlie  chief  literary  language 
of  England,  Anglo-Saxon  taking  a  very  sub- 
ordinate place.  When  the  latter  reappears 
after  the  Conquest  as  a  written  language,  wc 
tind  that,  instead  of  lieing  highly  inflected  or 
syntlietic,  as  it  was  before  that  event,  it  has 
become  analytic,  tliat  is,  prepositions  and 
auxiliaries  are  now  used  instead  of  inflec- 
tional prefixes  and  terminations  to  express 
the  various  modifications  of  the  idea  con- 
tained in  any  word,  and  the  relations  of  the 
words  in  a  sentence  to  one  anotlier.  The 
vocabulary,  however,  appears  but  slightly 
affected,  the  Norman  words  in  it  being  so 
few  as  scarcely  to  be  worth  taking  into  ac- 
count. About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  period  from  which  Englisli 
proper  is  usually  regarded  as  taking  date,  a 
considerable  number  of  Norman  \vords  make 
their  appearance  among  those  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin.suchwordshavuig  been  adopted 
by  writers  of  the  subject  race  who  wished  to 
make  themselves  intelligilile  to  both  peoples, 
the  Normans  l)y  this  time,  as  it  would  seem, 
having  begun  to  make  use  of  Anglo-Saxon. 
There  appear  to  have  been  three  chief  dia- 
lectsof  English— the  Northern,  llidland,and 
Southern,  the  second  of  which  gradually  be- 
came the  dominant  and  literary  dialect  of 
the  country,  and  is  thus  the  immediate 
parent  of  our  present  English.  Regarded 
in  its  widest  acceptation  as  embracing  both 
,\nglo-Saxon  and  English  proper,  English 
lias  been  divided  into  five  periods:— (1)  Eng- 
lisli of  the  first  period,  from  450  (the  period 
when  the  Teutonic  invaders  began  to  make 
settlements  in  the  country)  to  1100.  In 
this  stage  the  language  was  synthetic,  not 
analytic.  The  Beowulf  is  the  most  noted 
example  of  the  English  of  this  period. 
(2)  English  of  the  second  period,  from  1100 
to  1250,  when  tlie  influence  of  the  Conquest 
begins  to  be  perceived  to  a  slight  extent  in 
the  vocabulary  and  in  a  general  weakening 
of  the  terminations.  Of  this  period  Laya- 
mon's  Brut,  a  metrical  chronicle  of  legen- 
dary British  history,  compiled  chiefly  from 
the  French  by  aWorcestershire  monknamed 
Layamon,  who  lived  aljout  1200;  and  the 
Oi-muium,  a  long  paraphrase  of  Scripture 
with  a  commentary,  prepared  by  a  monk 
called  Orm  or  Ormin  about  1215,  may  be 
cited  as  examples.  (3)  The  third  period 
from  1250  to  1.350,  when  inanimate  objects 
begin  to  have  no  longer  gender  but  to  be 
classed  as  neuter.  The  infinitive  takes  'to' 
before  it,  and  the  present  participle  ends  in 
'ing.'  The  metrical  chronicles  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester  and  Robert  De  Brunne  are  ex- 
amples of  this  period.  (4)  The  fourth  period, 
from  1350  to  1460,  when  the  Midland  dialect 
has  become  the  prevailing  one.  This  period 
embraces  the  names  of  Chaucer  and  Gower 
(5)  The  fifth  period,  from  1460  to  the  present 
time.  This  period  has  been  subdivided  into 
two— from  1460  to  1520,  characterized  by  the 
diflfusion  of  classical  literature  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  printing-press,  and  from  1520 
to  the  present  time,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  language  was  to  a  great  extent  stereo- 


typed by  the  works  of  Shakspere  and  Milton, 
the  publication  of  the  Prayer-book,  and 
above  all,  by  the  translation  of  the  Bible. 
The  language  is  now  highly  analytical,  being 
the  least  inflectional  of  any  of  the  Indo- 
European  tongues.  Although  the  Englisli 
language  is  Teutonic  as  regards  its  grammar 
and  particles,  as  well  as  the  great  proportion 
of  words  in  daily  use,  yet  perhaps  no  language 
has  incorporated  so  many  foreign  words. 
The  chief  sources  from  which  these  contri- 
butions have  been  received  are  Norman- 
French,  French  and  the  other  Romance  lan- 
guages, Latin,  an  1  Greek,  besides  contribu- 
tions of  greater  or  less  extent  from  Celtic, 
German,  Dutch,  Hebrew,  Persian,  Hindu, 
Chinese,  Turkish,  JIalay,  American,  ifcc.  A 
great  many  of  the  terms  borrowed  from  the 
last-mentioned  languages  are  the  names  of 
articles  forming  objects  of  trade,  names  for 
whicli  did  not  previously  exist  in  English-  — 
2.  As  a  collective  noun,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land.— 3.  In  printing,  a  size  of  type  between 
great  primer  and  pica. 
English  (ing^glisli),  v.t.  To  translate  into 
the  English  language ;  to  represent  or  ren- 
der in  English. 

Tho.se  gracious  acts  .  .  .  may  be  englislted  more 
properly  acts  of  fear  and  dissimulation.  Milton. 

Englishablet  (ing'glish-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
lieing  rendered  in  English. 

English-American  (ing'glish-a-me-ri-kan), 
n.    Same  as  Anglo-Auw}  ican. 

Englishman  (ing'glisli-man),  n.  A  native 
or  naturalized  inhabitant  of  England. 

Englishry  (ing'glish-ri),  n.  l.f  The  state  or 
privilege  of  being  an  Englishman. —2.  A  po- 
pulation of  English  descent ;  especially  the 
persons  of  English  descent  in  Ireland. 

Eight  years  had  elapsed  since  an  arm  Iiad  been 
lifted  up  in  the  conquered  island  (Ireland)  against 
the  domination  of  the  Eit^lishry.  Macaiclay. 

Englislet  (eng-'lis-let),  n.  In  her.  an  escutch- 
eon of  pretence. 

Engloom  (en-glbm'),  v.t.  [Prefix  e?i,  and 
gluojiL]   To  make  gloomy.  [Rare.] 

Engluet  (en-glii'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  andglue.] 
To  glue ;  to  join  or  close  very  fast,  as  with 
bird-lime  or  glue. 

Let  no  sleep  thine  eye  €}tglite.  Gamer. 
Englut  t  (en-gluf),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  engluttcd; 
ppr.  englutting.    [Prefix  en,  and  glut—Fi: 
englontir,  from  L.  glutio,  to  swallow.]  1.  To 
swallow  or  gulp  down. 

My  particular  grief 
Eni^luts  and  swallows  other  sorrows.  Shak. 

2.  To  fill;  to  glut.  'Englutted  with  vanity.' 
Aschain. 

Engore  t  (en-goi-'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  engored; 
ppr.  engoring.  [Prefix  fn,  and  (/ore.]  1.  To 
pierce;  to  gore;  to  wound.  '  Deadly  e^igored 
of  a  great  wilde  bore."  Spenser. — 2.  To  in- 
furiate. 

As  salvage  bull,  whom  two  fierce  mastives  bayt. 
When  rancour  doth  with  rage  him  once  engoi  c. 
Forgets  with  warie  warde  them  to  awayt.  Spenser. 

Engorge  (en-gorjO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  engorged; 
ppr.  engorging.  [Fr.  engorgcr,  from  gorge, 
the  throat.]  To  swallow;  to  devour;  to 
gorge;  properly,  to  swallow  with  greediness 
or  in  large  quantities. 

That  is  the  gulf  of  greediness,  they  say. 
That  deep  eiigor^etk  all  this  world  its  prey. 

Spenser. 

Engorge  (en-gorjO,  v.i.  To  devour;  to  feed 
with  eagerness  or  voracity.  Beaumont. 

Engorged  (en-gorjd'),  p.  and  a.  1.  Swallowed 
with  greediness  or  in  large  draughts;  gulped 
tlowii.— 2.  t  Causing  the  throat  to  swell;  pro- 
ducing a  choking  sensation  in  the  tliroat. 
'Fraught  with  rancour  and  engorged  ire.' 
Spenser.— S.  In  nied.  filled  to  excess  with 
blood;  congested. 

Engorgement  (en-gorj'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  swallowing  greedily ; 
a  devouring  with  vora- 
city. —  2.  In  7ned.  the 
state  of  being  filled  to 
excess,  as  the  vessels  of 
an  organ  with  blood ;  con- 
gestion. 

Engoulee  (an-go-la),  pp. 
[Fr.  engouler,  to  swal- 
low.] In  her.  an  epithet 
applied  to  all  benis, 
crosses,saltires,  etc. ,  when 
their  extremities  enter  the  mouths  of  ani- 
mals. 

Engrafft  (en-graf),  v.t.  To  ingraft;  to 
unite. 

You  have  been  so  much  engraj^ed  to  FalstafF.  Skak. 

Engraffment  (en-graf'ment),  n.  Same  as 
Ingraftment. 


A  bend  engoulee . 


A  bend  engrailed. 


Engraft  (en-graf t'),  v.t.  To  ingraft  (which 
sea).— Implant,  Engraft,  Inculcate,  Instil, 
Infuse.    See  under  Implant. 

Engraftation,  Engraftment  (en-graft-a'- 
slion,  en-graft'ment),  n.  The  act  of  ingraft- 
ing; ingraftment. 

Engrail  (en-gral'),  v.  t.  [Fr.  engreler,  to  en- 
grail,fromyreie,  gresle,hail.]  1.  To  variegate; 
to  spot,  as  with  hail.  'A  caldron  new  cn- 
grail'd  with  twenty  hues.'  Chapman. — 2.  In 
her.  to  indent  or  make  ragged  at  the  edges, 
as  if  broken  with  hail;  to  indent  in  curved 
lines. 

Engrail  (en-gral'),  v.  i.  To  form  an  edging 
or  border;  to  run  in  a  waving  or  indented 

  line. 

"\iJllltt  .  |7  Engrailed  (en-grald'),  p. 

and  a.  1.  Variegated; 
spotted.— 2.  Having  an  in- 
dented outline.  'Over 
hills  with  peaky  tops 
engrailed.'  Tennyson.— 
3.  In  her.  indented  in  a 
series  of  curves  with  the 
points  outwards.  It  is 
said  of  one  of  the  lines  of 
partition,  and  it  is  also 
one  of  the  forms  in  which  bends  and  other 
ordinaries  are  represented.  '  Polwheel  bear- 
eth  a  saltier  engrailed.'  Carew. 
Engrailment  (eu-gral'ment),  n.  1.  The  ring 
of  dots  round  the  edge  of  a  medal. — 2.  In 
her.  the  state  of  being  engrailed;  indenta- 
tion in  curved  lines. 
Engrain  (en-gran'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
grain.]  Properly— 1.  To  dye  with  grain  or 
file  scarlet  dye  produced  by  the  kermes  in- 
sect; hence,  from  the  permanence  and  ex- 
cellence of  this  dye,  to  dye  in  any  deep,  per- 
manent, or  enduring  colour;  to  dye  deep. 
'  Leaves  engrained  in  lusty  greene. '  Spenser. 
2.  To  incorporate  with  the  grain  or  texture 
of  anything.  'The  stain  hath  become  en- 
grained  by  time.'  Sir  W.  Scott. — 3.  'To  paint 
ill  imitation  of  the  grain  of  wood;  to  grain. 
See  Ingrain. 
Engrainer  (eu-griin'er),  n.  A  person  who 
paints  articles  in  Imitation  of  wood. 
Engrapplet  (en-grap'pl),  v.i.  [Prefix  en,  and 
grapple.]  To  seize  mutually ;  to  contend  or 
struggle  at  close  quarters.  —  To  engrapple 
leith,  to  close  with;  to  contend  with. 

There  shall  young  Hotspur,  with  a  fury  led, 
lingrapple  7uith  thy  son,  as  fierce  as  he.  Daniel. 

Engrasp  (en-grasp'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
grasp.]  To  seize  with  a  clasping  hold;  to 
hold  fast  by  inclosing  or  embracing;  to  gripe. 

Biith  together  fierce  engrasped  be, 
"W  hiles  Guyon  standing  by  their  uncouth  strife  doth 
see.  Spenser. 

Engraulis  (en-graHs),  n.  A  genus  of  fishes 
of  the  herring  family,  of  which  the  common 
anchovy(B.  eiicras!cAci/us)isthe  best  known 
species.   See  Anchovy. 

Engrave  (en-grav'),  v.t.  pret.  engraved;  pp. 
engraved  or  engraven;  ppr.  engraving. 
[Prefix  en,  and  grave,  to  carve.   See  GRAVE.] 

1.  t  To  cut  in;  to  make  by  incision. 

Full  many  wounds  in  his  corrupted  flesh 
He  did  engrave.  Spenser. 

2.  To  cut,  as  metals,  stones,  or  other  hard 
substances,  with  a  chisel  or  graver;  to  cut 
figures,  letters,  or  devices  on,  as  on  stone, 
metal,  &c. ;  to  mark  by  incisions. 

Like  the  engravinjjs  of  a  signet,  shall  engrave 
the  two  stones  with  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  Ex.  xxviii.  ii. 

3.  To  picture  or  represent  by  incisions,  as 
on  stone,  metal,  wood,  &c.  "From  Edith' 
was  cnj/raoen  on  the  blade.'  Tennyson.— 

4.  To  imprint;  to  impress  deeply;  to  infix. 
•Engrave  principles  in  men's  minds.'  Locke. 

Engrave  t  (en-grav'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
grave,  a  tomb.]  To  bury;  to  deposit  in  the 
grave;  to  inter;  to  inhume.  'In  seeniely 
sort  their  corses  to  engrave.'  Spenser. 

Engravementt  (en-grav'ment),  n.  1.  Act 
of  engraving.— 2.  'The  work  of  an  engraver; 
engraved  work. 

We  being  the  offspring  of  God  ought  not  to  think 
that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone, 
tlie  engravetnent  of  art  and  man's  device.  Barrow. 

Engraver  (en-grilv'er).  n.  One  who  engraves; 
a  cutter  of  letters,  figures,  or  devices  on 
stone,  metal,  or  wood;  a  sculptor;  a  carver. 

Engravery  t  (en-grav'e-ri),  n.  The  work  of 
an  engraver.  'Some  handsome  engravei-ies 
and  medals.'   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Engraving  (en-grav'ing),  n.  1.  In  its  widest 
sense,  the  art  of  cutting  designs,  writing, 
&c.,  on  any  hard  substance,  as  stone,  metal, 
wood.  Many  branches  of  the  art,  as  gem- 
engraving,  cameo-cutting,  and  die-sinking, 
are  of  great  antiquity.    In  a  more  specific 
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sense,  engraving  is  the  art  of  forming  designs 
on  the  surface  of  metal  plates  or  of  blocks  of 
wood  for  the  purpose  of  taking  oft  impres- 
sions or  prints  of  these  designs  on  paper. 
Wood-engraving  appears  to  have  come  first 
into  use,  the  earliest  dated  wood-engraving 
bearing  date  1423,  while  tlie  earliest  dated 
engraving  from  a  metal  plate  bears  that  of 
1461.  Wood-engravinn'  differs  from  engrav- 
ing in  metal  in  that,  while  on  a  metal  plate 
the  lines  or  marks  wliicli  are  to  appear  on 
the  paper  are  sunk  into  the  plate,  and  before 
being  printed  from  are  filled  with  ink,  the 
rest  of  the  surface  being  kept  clean,  in  wood- 
engraving  they  are  left  prominent, the  blank 
parts  being  cut  away,  so  that  the  wood-cut 
acts  as  a  type,  and  is  printed  from  in  the 
usual  way.  The  metals  most  commonly  used 
for  engraving-  are  copper  and  steel.  Dif- 
ferent methods  or  styles  of  engraving  on 
steel  or  copper  are  known  as  aquatint,  etch- 
ing, mezzotint,  stipple,  line  engraving,  &c. 
•2.  That  which  is  engraved;  an  engraved  plate. 
3.  An  impression  taken  from  an  engraved 
plate;  a  print. 
Engreatent  (eu-grat'n),  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  great, 
and  sulR.x  e)!.  ]  To  make  greater  greater; 
to  augment;  to  aggravate. 

As  sin  is  grievous  in  its  own  nature,  so  it's  much 
engreatened  by  the  circumstances  whicii  attend  it. 

Jer,  Taylor. 

Engregge.t  v.t.  [O.Fr.  engregier,  to  make 
worse  or  heavier,  to  aggravate,  from  a  hypo- 
thetical L.L.  ingraviare,  from  L.  in,  and 
gra  vis,  heavy.  ]  To  aggravate ;  to  lie  heavy  on. 
AU  thise  thinges  .  .  .  engregi^eii  the  conscience. 

Chaucer. 

Engrievet  (en-grevO,  n.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
grieve.]   To  grieve;  to  pain. 

Aches,  and  hurts,  and  corns  do  engrieve  either  to- 
wards rain  or  towards  frost.  Sacofi. 

Engross  (en-gros'),  v.t.  [Fr.  en,  and  grossir, 
to  enlarge,  to  make  greater  or  thicker,  from 
^fus,  big.  See  Gross.]  l.f  To  make  thick  or 
gross;  to  thicken. 

The  waves  thereof  so  slow  and  sluggish  were, 
En^rost  with  nmd.  '  Spenser. 

2.  +  To  make  larger;  to  make  additions  to; 
to  increase  iu  bulk  or  quantity. 

For  this  they  have  eJii^rossed  and  piled  up 
The  cankered  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold. 

Shak. 

Not  sleeping,  to  engross  his  idle  body; 

But  prayinj^,  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul.  Shak. 

3.  To  seize  in  the  gross;  to  take  the  whole  of; 
as,  worldly  cares  engross  the  attention  of 
most  men,  but  neither  business  nor  amuse- 
ment should  engross  our  whole  time. 

A  dog,  a  parrot,  or  an  ape. 

Or  some  worse  brute  in  human  shape. 

Engross  the  fancies  of  the  fair.  Snjift. 

4.  To  purchase,  with  a  view  to  sell  again, 
eitlier  tlie  whole  or  large  quantities  of,  for 

■  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  by  enhancing 
the  price. 

The  first  chapman  will  not  be  the  worst,  who  per- 
haps will  not  olier  so  good  a  rate  in  conjunction  with 
the  company,  as  he  may  give  to  engross  the  coTumo- 
dity.  Hallatn. 

5.  To  take  or  assume  in  undue  quantity,  pro- 
portion, or  degree  ;  as,  to  engross  power. — 

6.  [Comp.  with  this  sense  the  Fr.  grossoyer, 
lit.  to  write  fair  or  in  great  (gros)  charac- 
ters.] To  copy  in  a  large  hand;  to  write  a 
fair  correct  copy  of  in  large  or  distinct  legi- 
ble characters,  for  preservation,  as  records 
of  public  acts,  on  paper  or  parchment. 

There  was  the  man's  whole  life  written  as  legibly 
on  those  clothes,  as  if  we  had  his  autobiography 
engrossed  on  parchment  before  us.  Dickens. 

-Absorb,  Engross.  See  under  Absorb.  — 
Syn.  To  absorb,  swallow  up,  occupy,  lay 
hold  of,  forestall,  monopolize. 
Engross  (en-gros'),  v.i.  To  be  employed  iu 
engrossing,  or  making  a  correct  copy  of  a 
writing  in  a  fair  large  hand. 

A  clerk,  foredoom'd  his  father's  soul  to  cross, 
Who  pens  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross.  Pope, 

Engrosser  (en-gros'er),  n.  1.  He  who  or 
that  whicli  takes  the  whole;  a  person  who 
purchases  the  whole  or  such  quantities  of 
articles  in  a  market  as  to  raise  the  price; 
one  who  takes  or  assumes  in  undue  quan- 
tity, proportion,  or  degree.  'A  new  sort  of 
ew^TOSse/'s  or  forestallers.'  Locke.  'Engros- 
sers of  delegated  power.'  Knox.— 2.  One  who 
copies  a  writing  in  large  fair  characters. 

Engrossing-hand  (en-gros'ing-hand),  n.  In 
peniiutmhip,  a  fair  large  hand  used  in  copy- 
ing deeds,  records,  &c. 

Engrossment  (en-gros'ment),  n.  1.  The  ap- 
propriation of  things  in  the  gross  or  in  ex- 
orbitant quantities;  exorbitant  acquisition. 
'Engrossments  of  power  and  favour."  Swift. 


2.  The  act  of  copying  out  in  large  fair  cha- 
ractei's;  as,  the  engrossment  uf  a  deed. — 

3.  The  copy  of  an  instrument  or  writing 
made  in  large  fair  characters.  Lord  Clar- 
endon.—i.  The  state  of  being  engrossed  or 
occupied,  or  having  one's  attention  wholly 
taken  up;  appropriation;  absorption.  '  In 
tlie  engrossment  of  her  own  ardent  and  de- 
voted love.'   Lord  Lytton. 

Enguard  (en-giird'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
guard.]   To  guard;  to  defend.  Shak. 

Enguiclie  litfi-ge-sha),  a.  [Fr.]  Inker,  ap- 
plied to  a  hunting-horn  whose  rim  around 
the  mouth  is  of  a  different  colour  from  the 
horn  itself. 

Engulf  (en-gulf),  v.t.  [Prefix  cn,  and  giilf.] 
To  absorb  or  swallow  up,  as  in  a  gulf;  to  in- 
gulf. '  It  quite  engulfs  all  human  thought.' 

Young. 

Engulfment  (en-gulf'ment),  n.  An  absorp- 
tion in  a  gulf,  or  deep  cavern,  or  vortex. 
[Rare.] 

Engyscope  (en'ji-skop),  71.  Same  as  Engi- 

seope. 

Enhable.t  Enhabilet  (en-ha'bl,  en-ha'bil), 

V.  a.  To  enable. 
Enhalset  (en-halsO,  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and  halse, 

the  throat.]   To  clasp  round  the  neck;  to 

embrace. 

The  other  me  enhatse. 
With  welcome  cosin,  now  welcome  out  of  Wales. 

Mir.  for  Mags. 

Enhance  (en-bans'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  en- 
hanced; ppr.  enhancing.  [Norm,  enhaunccr; 
Pr.  enanzar,  to  advance,  enhance,  from 
enant,  enans,  forward,  from  L.  in  antea 
(Fr.  en  avant),  forwards;  ante,  before.] 

1.  t  To  raise  up;  to  lift:  applied  to  material 
things. 

He,  nought  aghast,  his  mighty  hand  enhaunsf. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  elevate  or  exalt  socially;  to  raise  to 
honour  or  in  dignity. 

He  that  mekith  himself  shall  be  enhaunsed. 

n'ickliffe.  Mat.  xxiii.  12. 

3.  To  heighten;  to  make  greater;  to  increase; 
as,  to  enhance  the  price  of  a  commodity. 

The  remembrance  of  the  difficulties  we  now  undergo 
will  contribute  to  enhance  our  pleasure. 

A  tierbnry. 

Enhance  (en-hans'),  v.i.  To  be  raised;  to 
swell;  to  grow  larger;  as,  a  debt  enhances 
rapidly  by  compound  interest. 

Enhanced  (en-hanst'),  p.  or  a.  In  her.  a 
term  applied  to  any  ordinary,  as  a  fesse, 
bend,  &c.,  when  removed  from  its  proper 
situation  and  placed  higher  in  the  field. 

Enhancement  (en-hans'ment),  n.  The  act 
of  increasing,  or  state  of  being  increased; 
rise;  augmentation;  aggravation;  as,  the  en- 
hancement of  value,  price,  enjoyment,  plea- 
sure, beauty,  evil,  grief,  punishment,  crime, 
and  the  like.  'i^nAroiceHicni  of  rents.'  Ba- 
con. '  Enhancement  of  guilt. '  Dr.  II.  More. 

Enhancer  (en-hans'er),  n.  One  who  en- 
hances; he  who  or  that  which  raises  price, 
&c. 

Enharbour  (en-hiir'ber),  V.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
harbour.]  To  dwell  in  or  inhabit.  '  Delights 
enharhouring  the  breasts.'    W)n.  Browne. 

Enharden  (en-liard'n),  V. «.  [Prefix  en,  and 
harden.]  To  harden;  to  encourage;  to  em- 
bolden. '  To  enharden  one  with  confidence.' 
Howell.  [Rare.] 

Enharmonlc,Enharmonical(en-hiir-mon'- 

ik,  en-har-mon'ik-al),  a.  [Fr.  enharmonique; 
Gr.  enarmonikos,  in  harmony— e?i,  in,  and 
harmonia,  harmony.  See  Hakmony.]  In 
music,  (a)  of  or  pertaining  to  that  one  of  the 
three  musical  scales  recognized  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  which  consisted  of  quarter 
tones  and  major  thirds,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  most  accurate.  (See  Diatonic,"Chro- 
MATic.)  (&)  Pertaining  to  a  change  of  notes 
to  the  eye,  while,  as  the  same  keys  are  used, 
the  instrument  can  mark  no  difference  to 
the  ear,  as  the  substitution  of  A  &  for  G  Jf. 
(c)  Pertaining  to  a  scale  of  perfect  inton- 
ation which  recognizes  all  the  notes  and 
intervals  that  result  from  tlie  exact  tuning 
of  diatonic  scales,  and  their  transposition 
into  other  keys. 

Enharmonically  (en-hilr-mou'ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  the  tnharmonic  style  or  system;  with 
perfect  intonation. 

Enharmoniont  (en-har-mo'ni-on),  n.  In 
music,  a  song  of  many  parts,  or  a  concert  of 
sundry  tunes.  Holland. 

Enhearten  (en-hart'n),  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
hearten,  to  encourage— /iear^,  and  en,  verb- 
forming  suffix.]  To  encourage;  to  animate; 
to  embolden.  '  The  enemy  exults  and  is  en- 
heartened.'   Jer.  Taylor.  [Rare.] 

Enhedge  (en-hej'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and  hedge.  ] 


To  surround  with,  or  as  with,  a  hedge. 
Vicars. 

Enhort,t  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and  L.  hortor,  to 
encourage.]    To  exhort.  Chaucer. 

Enhunger  (en-hung'ger),  v.  t.  [Verb-forming 
prefix  e;i,  and  hunger.]  To  make  hungry. 
[Rare.  ] 

When  its  first  missionaries  bare  it  (the  gospel)  to 
the  nations,  and  threw  it  into  the  arena  of  the  world 
to  do  battle  with  its  superstitions,  and  .  .  .  to  grapple 
with  those  animal  passions  whieh  vice  had  torn  from 
their  natural  range,  and  enhitf/gered  to  feed  on  inno- 
cence and  life.  j^.  Afartineau. 

Enhydra  (en-hi'dra),  n.  [Gr.  en,  in,  and 
hydor,  water.]  A  genus  of  carnivorous 
mammals  belonging  to  the  family  Musteli- 
dse,  sub-family  Lutrina;,  and  consisting  of 
only  one  species,  the  sea-otter,  which  is 
found  only  on  the  north-western  coasts  of 
America  and  the  shores  of  Kamtcliatka. 
The  skins  are  held  in  high  esteem  in  China. 
In  appearance  it  is  very  like  a  seal. 

Enhydric  (en-hi'drik),  a.  Same  as  Enhy- 
drous. 

Enhydrlte  (en-hi'drit),  n.  [Gr.  en,  and 
hi/dnr,  water.  ]  A  mineral  containing  water. 

EnhydrOUS  (en-hi'drus),  a.  Having  water 
within;  containing  drops  of  water  or  other 
fluid;  as,  enhydrous  quartz. 

Enigma  (e-nig'ma),  n.  [From  L.  cenigma, 
from  Gr.  ainigma,  from  ainissomai,  to 
speak  darkly,  from  ainos,  a  tale,  a  story.] 

1.  A  dark  saying,  in  wliicii  some  known 
thing  is  concealed  under  obscure  language; 
an  obscure  question;  a  riddle;  a  question, 
saying,  or  painting  containing  a  hidden 
meaning  which  is  proposed  to  be  guessed. 

A  custom  was  amongst  the  ancients  of  proposing 
an  enignia  at  festivals,  and  adjudging  a  reward  to 
him  that  solved  it.  Pope. 

2.  Anything  inexplicable  to  an  observer, 
such  as  the  means  by  which  anything  is 
effected,  the  motive  for  a  course  of  conduct, 
the  cause  of  any  phenomenon,  &c. ;  a  person 
whose  conduct  or  disposition  is  inexplicable; 
as,  how  the  reel  got  into  the  bottle  is  an 
enigma  to  me;  he,  or  his  conduct,  is  to  iiie 
an  enigma. 

To  one  who  rejects  them  (the  miracles  of  Jesus) — 
to  one  who  believes  that  the  loftiest  morals  and  the 
divinest  piety  which  mankind  has  ever  seen  were 
evoked  by  a  religion  which  rested  on  errors  or  on 
lies— the  world's  history  must  reniain.  it  seems  to  me, 
a  hopeless  eftignia  or  a  revolting  fraud.  Farrar. 

Enigmatic,  Enigmatical  (e-nig-mat'ik,  e- 
nig-mat'ik-al),  a.  Rtlatiiig  to  or  containing 
an  enigma;  oljscure;  darkly  expressed;  am- 
biguous. ' Enigmatic  \>voi>\\edes,.'  Warbur- 
ton. 

Your  answer,  sir,  is  enigtnatical.  Shak, 

Enigmatically  (e-nig-mat'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
an  obscure  manner ;  in  a  sense  different 
from  that  which  the  words  in  common  ac- 
ceptation imply. 

His  death  also  was  enigmatically  described  by  the 
destruction  or  demolishment  of  his  bodily  temple. 

Barroio. 

Enigmatist  (e-nig'mat-ist),  n.  A  maker  or 
dealer  in  enigmas  and  riddles.  Addison. 

Enigmatize  (e-nig'nuit-iz),  v.i.  To  utter  or 
talk  in  enigmas;  to  deal  in  riddles. 

Enigmatography,  Enigmatology  (e-nig"- 

ma-tog"ra-fi,  e-nig''nia-tol"o-ji),  n.  [  Gr. 
ainigma,  an  enigma,  graphs,  to  write,  and 
logos,  discourse.]  The  art  of  making  or  of 
solving  riddles. 

Enisle  (en-il'),  v.t.  [Verb-forming  prefix  en, 
and  isle.]  To  make  an  island  of;  to  sever, 
as  an  island;  to  place  alone.  [Poetical.] 

Yes:  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled. 

With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown. 

Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild. 

We  mortal  millions  live  alone.         Matt.  Ai'iiold. 

Enjail  (en-jal'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and  jaiZ.] 
To  put  into  jail;  to  imprison.  S\nart. 

Enjoin  (en-join'),  v.t.  [Fr.  enjoindre;  L.  in- 
jungo — in,  and  jungo,  to  join.]  1.  To  lay 
upon,  as  an  order  or  command;  to  put  an 
injunction  upon;  to  order  or  direct  witli 
urgency;  to  admonish  or  instruct  with  autho- 
rity; to  command.  Johnson  says  'this  word 
is  more  authoritative  than  direct  and  less 
imperious  than  command.'  It  has  the  force 
of  pressing  admonition  with  authority;  as,  a 
parent  enjoins  on  his  children  the  duty  of 
obedience.  But  it  has  also  the  sense  of  com- 
mand; as,  the  duties  enjoined  by  God  in  tlie 
moral  law. 

To  what  the  laws  enjoin  submission  pay.  Stepney. 
To  satisfy  the  good  old  man, 
I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 
That  he'll  eytjoin  me  to.  Shak. 

2.  In  law,  to  prohibit  or  restrain  by  a  judi- 
cial order  called  an  injunction. 

This  is  a  suit  XoenjoiJi  the  defendants  from  disturb- 
ing the  plaintiffs.  Kent. 
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Enjoin.t  Enjoynt  (en-join'),  v.t.  [Prefix c«, 
and  join.]   To  join  or  unite. 

To  be  enjoyned  with  you  in  bands  of  indissoluble 
love  and  amity.  Houker. 

Enjoiner  (en-join'er),  n.    One  who  enjoins. 

Enjoinment  (en-join'ment),  n.  Tlie  act  of 
enjoining  or  state  of  being  enjoined;  direc- 
tion; command;  authoritative  admonition. 
'  Public  e/youuiieuf.'   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Enjoy  (en-joi'),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  enjoier,  to  re- 
ceive with  joy — prefix  en,  and  joie  =  E.  jo;i 
(whicli  see).]  1.  To  feel  or  perceive  witlr 
pleasure;  to  take  pleasure  or  satisfaction 
in  the  possession  or  experience  of ;  as,  we 
enjuij  the  dainties  of  a  feast,  the  conver- 
sation of  friends,  and  our  own  meditations. 

1  could  enjoy  the  pangs  of  death, 

And  smile  in  agony.  Addison. 

2.  To  have,  possess,  and  use  with  satisfac- 
tion; to  have,  hold,  or  occupy,  as  a  good  or 
profitable  thing,  or  as  sometliing  desirable; 
as,  we  enjoy  a  free  constitution  and  inestim- 
able privileges. 

That  the  children  of  Israel  may  enjoy  every  man 
the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.         Num.  xxxvi.  8. 
The  land  shall  enjoy  her  sabbaths.   Lev.  xxvi.  34. 

3.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with.  'If  you 
will,  enjoy  Ford's  wife.'  Shale. 

For  never  did  thy  beauty,  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first  and  wedded  thee,  adorned 
With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardour  to  enjoy  thee.  MtUoji. 

— To  enjoy  one's  self,  to  feel  pleasure  or 
satisfaction  in  one's  own  mind;  to  experi- 
ence delight  from  the  pleasures  in  which  one 
partakes;  to  be  happy. 

Saints  enjoy  theinselves  in  heaven.  Ten}iyson. 
[We  often  hear  such  a  plirase  as  'He  enjoyed 
very  bad  health,'  where  instead  of  enjoyed, 
experienced  or  suffered  from  should  be  used. 
This  usage  of  the  word,  though  quite  erron- 
eous, is  not  altogether  unsupported  by  ana- 
logous examples  in  good  writers.  Compare: 

He  expired  .  .  .  having  enjoyed  by  the  benefit  of 
his  regimen,  a  long  and  healthy  life  and  a  gentle  and 
easy  death.  yohnsott. 

Of  the  nineteen  tyrants  who  started  up  under  the 
reign  of  Gallienus,  there  was  not  one  who  enjoyed  a 
life  of  peace  or  a  natural  death.  Gibbon.] 

Enjoy  (en-joi'),  v.i.  To  live  in  happiness;  to 
take  pleasure  or  satisfaction.  [R;tre.] 

Adam,  wedded  to  anotiier  Eve. 
Shall  live  with  her  enjoying,  I  extinct.  Milton. 

Enjoyable  (en-joi'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
enjoyed;  capable  of  yielding  enjoyment. 

The  evening  of  our  days  is  generally  the  calmest 
and  the  most  enjoyable  of  them.  Pope. 

Enjoyer  (en-joi'er),  n.    One  who  enjoys. 

Enjoyment  (en-joi'ment),  n.  1.  The  condi- 
tion of  enjoying ;  the  possession  or  occu- 
pancy of  anything  witli  satisfaction  or  plea- 
sure; fruition;  as,  the  enjoyment  of  an  estate, 
of  civil  and  religious  privileges.  '  The  con- 
tented use  and  enjoyment  of  the  tilings  we 
have.'  Wilkins.—2.  That  which  gives  plea- 
sure or  satisfaction  in  the  possession;  cause 
of  joy  or  gratification;  delight.  'The  hope 
of  everlasting  enjoyments.'  Glanville. 

Enkennel  t  (en-ken'el),  v.  t.  [Prefix  eti,  and 
kennel  ]    To  shut  up  in  a  kennel. 

Enkernsl  (en-ker'nel),  v.t.  [Prefix  cji,  and 
kernel.]   To  form  into  liernels. 

Enkindle  (en-kin'dl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  e?i- 
kindled;  ppr.  enkindling.  [Prefix  en,  and 
Idndle.]  1.  To  kindle;  to  set  on  fire;  to 
inflame.  'Enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature.' 
Shak. — 2.  To  excite;  to  rouse  into  action; 
to  inflame ;  as,  to  enkindle  the  passions;  to 
enkindle  zeal ;  to  enlnndle  war  or  discord, 
or  the  flames  of  war. 

Fe.Tnni^  to  strengthen  that  impatience 
Which  seem'd  too  nmch  enkindled.  Shak. 

Enkindle  (en-kin'dl),  v.i.    To  take  fire. 

Enlace  (  en-las'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  enlaced; 
ppr.  enluciny.  [Prefix  en,  and  lace.]  1.  To 
fasten  with  or  as  with  a  lace;  to  lace;  to 
encircle ;  to  surround  ;  to  enfold. 

Ropes  of  pearl  her  neck  and  breast  enlace. 
,  ^  ■  P.  Fletcher. 

2. t  To  entangle.  Chancer. 
Enlacement  (en-las'ment),  n.    Act  of  en- 
lacing; state  of  being  enlaced;  an  encircling; 
embracement. 

And  round  and  roimd,  with  fold  on  fold. 

His  t.,il  about  the  imp  he  roU'd 

In  fond  and  close  enlacement.  Southey. 

Enlangour.t  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and  languor.] 
To  cause  to  fade,  as  with  languor. 

Of  such  a  colour  enlangoured, 

Was  ,\bstiueuce  ywis  coloured.  Chaucer. 

Enlard  (en-lard'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and  lard.] 
To  cover  with  lard  or  grease;  to  baste. 

That  were  to  inlard  his  fat-already  pride.  Shak. 


Enlarge  (en-larj'),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  enlarged; 
ppr.  enlarging.  [Verb-forming  prefix  en, 
and  large.]  1.  To  make  greater  in  quantity 
or  dimensions;  to  extend  in  limits,  breadth, 
or  size;  to  expand  in  bulk;  to  make  larger; 
to  augment;  to  increase;  as,  the  body  is  en- 
larged by  nutrition,  and  a  good  man  rejoices 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  liis  benevolence. 
God  shall  Japheth.  Gen.  ix.  27. 

2.  To  increase  the  capacity  of ;  to  expand ; 
to  make  more  compreliensive. 

This  is  that  science  which  would  truly  enlarge 
men's  minds  were  it  studied.  Locke. 

3.  To  increase  in  appearance;  to  magnify  to 
the  eye,  as  a  microscope.  —  4.  To  set  at 
liberty;  to  release  from  confinement  or  pres- 
sure. 

Hear  me  when  I  call,  O  God  of  my  righteousness; 
thou  hast  enlarged  me  when  I  was  in  distress. 

Ps.  iv.  I. 

I  make  little  doubt  but  Noah  was  exceedingly  glad 
when  he  was  enlarged  fronr  the  ark.  Coivper. 

5.t  To  state  at  large;  to  expatiate  upon:  in 
tliis  sense  now  followed  by  on  or  iipun. 

Then  in  my  tent.  Cassias,  enlarge  your  griefs. 
And  I  win  give  you  audience.  Shak. 

— To  enlarge  the  heart,  to  dilate  the  heart 
with  joy,  afi'ection,  and  tlie  like;  to  open 
and  expand  the  heart  in  good-will;  to  make 
free,  liberal,  and  charitable. 

O.  ye  Corinthians,  our  mouth  is  open  to  you,  our 
heart  is  oilarged.  2  Cor.  vi.  11. 

Enlarge  (en-larj'),  v.i.  1.  To  grow  large  or 
larger;  to  extend;  to  dilate;  to  expand;  as, 
a  plant  enlarges  by  growth;  an  estate  en- 
larges by  good  management;  a  volume  of 
'Mv  enlarges  by  rarefaction. — 2.  To  be  diffuse 
in  speaking  or  writing ;  to  expatiate ;  to 
amplify;  to  expand:  in  tliis  sense  sometimes 
used  with  the  reflexive  pronoim. 

This  is  a  theme  so  unpleasant,  I  delight  not  to  en. 
large  on  it.  Dr.  H.  More. 

They  enlarged  themselves  on  the  subject. 

Clarendon. 

3.  To  exaggerate. 

At  least  a  severe  critic  would  be  apt  to  think  I  en- 
large a  little,  as  travellers  are  often  suspected  to  do. 

Swift. 

Enlarged  (en-larjd'),  a.  Not  narrow  nor  con- 
fined ;  expansive ;  broad ;  comprehensive  ; 
liberal. 

They  are  extremely  suspicious  of  any  enlarged  or 
general  views.  Brongham. 

Enlargedly  (en-liirj'ed-li),  adv.  With  en- 
largement. 

Enlargedness  (en-litrj'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  enlarged. 

Enlargement"(en-larj'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  increasing  in  size  or  bulk,  real  or  ap- 
parent; tlie  state  of  being  increased;  aug- 
mentation; dilatation;  expansion;  as,  the 
enlargement  of  a  field  by  the  addition  of 
two  or  three  acres;  tlie  enlargement  of  a 
tree  which  continues  to  grow. — 2.  Something 
added  on;  an  addition. 

And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new; 
And  all  who  heard  it  made  enlargements  too. 

Pope. 

3.  Expansion  or  extension,  applied  to  the 
mind,  to  knowledge,  or  to  the  intellectual 
powers,  by  which  tlie  mind  comprehends  a 
wider  range  of  ideas  or  thought;  ennoble- 
ment, as  of  the  feelings  and  character.  — 4.  Re- 
lease from  confinement,  servitude,  distress, 
or  straits. 

Then  shall  enlargement  and  deliverance  arise  to 
the  Jews.  Est.  iv.  14. 

5.  Diffusiveness  of  speech  or  writing;  an  ex- 
patiating on  a  particular  subject;  a  wide 
range  of  discourse  or  argument. 

He  concluded  with  an  enlargemeJit  upon  the  vices 
and  corruptions  which  were  got  into  the  army. 

Clarendon. 

Enlarger  (en-larj'er),  n.    He  who  or  that 
wliich  enlarges,  increases,  extends,  or  ex- 
pands; an  amplifier. 
Enlay  (en-la'),  v.t.    Same  as  Inlay. 
Enleague  (en -leg'),  v.i.     [Prefix  en,  and 
league.]   To  be  in  league  with. 

For  now  it  doth  appear 
That  he,  enleagned  with  robbers,  was  the  spoiler. 

y.  Bail  lie. 

Enlengthent  (en-lengtli'n),  v.t.  [Prefix  en, 
and  lengthen.]  To  lengthen;  to  prolong;  to 
elongate. 

The  effluvium  passing  out  in  a  smaller  thread  and 
more  e7tlengthencd  fi\a.n\ent,  it  stirreth  not  the  bodies 
interposed.  Sir  T.  Braione. 

Enleve  (anl-va),  a.    [Ft.]  In  her.  raised  or 
elevated:  often  synonymous  with  enhanced. 
Enleven.t  It.  The  number  eleven.  Chancer. 
EnligMt  (en-lif),  v.t.   [Prefix  en,  and  light] 
To  illuminate;  to  enlighten. 

(Wit)  from  tlie  first  has  shone  on  ages  past, 
Enlights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last. 

Pope. 


Enlighten  (en-lit'en),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
lighten,  to  make  light,  to  illumine— and 
en,  verb-forming  suffix  ]  1.  To  slied  light 
on;  to  supply  with  liglit;  to  illuminate;  as, 
the  sun  enlightens  the  earth. 

His  lightnings  enlightened  the  world. 

Ps.  xcvii.  4. 

2.  To  give  Intellectual  light  to;  to  impart 
knowledge  or  practical  wfsdom  to;  to  illum- 
inate; to  inform;  to  instruct;  to  enable  to 
see  or  comprehend. 

'Tis  he  who  ejtlightens  our  understandings.  Rogers. 

3.  To  illuminate  with  divine  knowledge  or  a 
knowledge  of  religious  truth.  '  Those  who 
were  once  enlightened.'   Heb.  vi.  4. 

The  conscience  enlightened  by  the  Word  and 
Spirit  of  God.  Trench. 

Enlightener  (en-lit'en-er),  n.  One  who 
illuminates;  one  who  or  that  which  communi- 
cates liglit  to  tlie  eye  or  clear  views  to  the 
mind. 

He  is  the  prophet  shorn  of  his  more  awful  splen- 
dours, burning  with  mild  equable  radiance,  as  the 
enlightener  of  daily  life.  Carlyle. 

Enlightenment  (eu-lit'en-ment),  n.  Act  of 
enlightening;  state  of  being  enlightened  or 
instructed. 

Their  laws,  if  inferior  to  modern  jurisprudence,  do 
not  fall  short  of  the  etilightenment  of  the  age  in 
which  parliament  designed  them.   Sir  T.  E.  May. 

Enlimn  (en-lim'),  v.t.  (Fr.  enluminer,  to 
colour.  See  Limn.]  To  illuminate  or  adorn 
witli  onianiented  letters  or  with  pictures, 
as  a  book.  Palsgrave. 

Enlink  (en-link'),  v.t.  (Prefix  en,  and  li.7ik.] 
To  link;  to  chain  to;  to  connect.  'Unlinked 
to  waste  and  desolation.'  Shak. 

Enlist  (en-lisf),  v.t.    [Prefix  en,  and  list.] 

1.  To  enrol;  to  register;  to  enter  aname  on  a 
list. — 2.  To  engage  in  public  service,  especi- 
ally military  service,  by  entering  tlie  name  in 
a  register;  as,  an  officer  enlists  men.  ~3.  To 
unite  flrnily  to  a  cause;  to  employ  in  advanc- 
ing some  interest;  to  engage  the  services  of; 
as,  to  enlist  persons  of  aU  classes  in  the 
cause  of  truth. 

A  graver  fact,  enlisted  on  your  side. 

May  furnish  illustration  well  applied.  Coivper. 

Enlist  (en-lisf),  v.i.  1.  To  engage  in  public 
service,  especially  military  service,  volun- 
tarily, by  subscribing  articles  or  enrolling 
one's  name. — 2.  To  enter  heartily  into  a 
cause,  as  being  devoted  to  its  interests. 

Enlistment  (en-list'ment),  n.  1.  Tlie  act  of 
enlisting  or  state  of  being  enlisted;  the  rais- 
ing of  soldiers  by  enlisting. 

In  England  with  eiilistiiient  instead  of  conscription 
this  supply  was  always  precarious,  Bnckle. 

2.  The  writing  by  which  a  soldier  is  bound. 
Enlivet  (en-liv'),  w.  t.  To  enliven;  to  quicken; 

to  animate. 

The  dissolved  body  shall  be  raised  out  of  the  dust 
and  ejilived.  Bp.  Hall. 

Enliven  (en-liv'en),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
liven,  to  make  to  live  — live,  a.  and  en, 
verb-forming  suffix.]  1.  To  give  life,  action, 
or  motion  to;  to  make  vigorous  or  active; 
to  quicken ;  to  stimulate ;  as,  fresli  fuel 
enlivens  a  fire.  'Sol's  enlivening  power.' 
Shenstone. — 2.  To  give  spirit  or  vivacity  to; 
to  animate;  to  make  sprightly,  gay,  or  cheer- 
ful; as,  social  mirth  and  good  humour  en- 
liven a  company;  music  enlivens  the  gloomy. 
Syn.  To  animate,  quicken,  stimulate,  exhil- 
arate, cheer,  inspirit,  vivify,  gladden,  invig- 
orate. 

Enlivener  (en-liv'en-er),  n.  He  who  or  that 
which  enlivens  or  animates;  he  who  or 
tliat  which  invigorates.  '  Fire,  th'  enlivener 
of  the  general  frame."  Drydea. 

Enlock  (en-lok'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and  lock.] 
To  lock  up;  to  inclose. 

Enluminet  (en-lum'in),  v.t.  [Fr.  enluminer 
—en,  and  L.  lumino,  to  light  up.]  To  illum- 
ine; to  enlighten. 

That  same  great  glorious  lampe  of  light. 
That  doth  enUimine  all  these  lesser  fyres. 

Spejtser. 

Enmanche(an-man-shii),pj).  [Fromuiajic/ie, 
a  sleeve.]  In  her.  resembling  or  covered 
with  a  sleeve:  applied  wlien  tlie  chief  has 
lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  tlie  upper 
edge  to  the  sides,  to  about  half  the  breadth 
of  the  chief. 

Enmarblet  (en-mai-'bl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  en- 
■niarbled;  ppr.  eninarbling.  [Verli-forming 
jirefix  e»t,  and  marble.]  To  make  hard  as 
marble;  to  harden;  to  emmarble. 

En  masse  •  aii  miis).  [Fr.  ]  In  the  mass  or 
whole  body. 

Enmesh  (en-mesh'),  v.t.  [PrefixCTi,and  mesh.] 
To  net ;  to  entangle ;  to  entrap.  '  The  net, 
tliat  shall  enmesh  them  all."  Shak. 

Enmew  (en-mu'),  v.t.    Same  as  Emmew. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hSr;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;     tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;    y,  Sc.  iey. 
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EnmiOUSt  (en'mi-us),  a.  Full  of  enmity; 
inimical.  Fux. 

Enniity(en'mi-ti).»!.  [Fr.inimitie;  L.h.inimi- 
citas,  from  L.  iniinicus,  unfriendly,  hostile.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  an  enemy;  hos- 
tile or  unfriendly  disposition;  hostility;  ill- 
will;  opposition;  variance;  discord. 

I  will  put  emnity  between  thee  and  the  woman. 

Gen.  iii.  15. 

The  friendship  of  the  world  is  einnity  with  God. 

Jam.  iv.  4. 

Stn.  Hostility,  animosity,  hatred,  ill-will, 

malignity,  malevolence. 
Enmossed  (en-mosf),  a,    [Prefix  en,  and 

moss.]    Covered  with  moss.  'Enmossed 

realms.'   Keats.    [Rare  and  poetical] 
Enmove  (en-mov'), «.  t.    Same  as  Emmove. 
Eninure  (en-mui-'),  v.t.    [Prefix  en,  and  L. 

inurus,  a  wall.  ]  To  inclose  within  a  wall;  to 

immure.  Shah^ 

Ennation  (en-na'shon),  )i.  [Gr.  eimea,  nine.] 
In  entom.  the  ninth  segment  in  insects. 
Maunders. 

Enneacontahedral  (en '  ne  -  a  -  kon  -  ta  -  he"- 

dral),  a.  [Gr.  enncnekonta,  ninety,  and  he- 
dra,  seat,  base.]  Having  ninety  faces:  said 
of  a  crystal  or  other  solid  figure  bounded  by 
planes. 

Enneacoutahedron  (en '  ne  -a  -  kon '  ta  -  he"- 
dron),  n.    A  figure  having  ninety  sides. 

Ennead  (en'ne-ad),  n.  [Gr.  ennea,  nine.] 
l.t  The  number  nine.— 2.  One  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Porphyry's  collection  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Plotinus,  so  named  from  the  collec- 
tion being  arranged  into  six  divisions,  each 
containing  nine  books. 

Enneagon  (en'ne-a-gon),  n.  [Gr.  ennea,  nine, 
and  goaia,  an  angle.]  In  gemn.  a  polygon  or 
plane  figure  with  nine  sides  or  nine  angles. 

Enneagonal  (en-ne-ag'on-al),  a.  [See  Enne- 
agon.]  In  geom.  having  nine  angles. 

Enneagynous  (en-ne-aj'in-us),  a.  [Gr.  en- 
nea, nine,  and  gyne,  female.]  In  hot.  having 
ninepistilsorstyles:  saidof  a  flower  or  plant. 

Enneahedral  (en'ne-a-he"dral),  a.  [Gr.  en- 
nea, nine,  and  liedm,  seat,  base.]  In  geom. 
having  nine  sides. 

Enneahedria,  Enneahedron  (en'ne-a-he"- 
lU'i-a,  en'ne-a-he"dron),  n.  In  geom.  a  figure 
having  nine  sides;  a  nonagon. 
Enneander  (en-ne-an'der),  n.  [Gr.  ennea, 
nine,  and  aiier,  andros,  a  male.]  In  hot. 
a  plant  having  nine 


stamens. 
Enneandria  (en-ne- 
an'dri-a),n.  The  ninth 
class  of  the  Linnjean 
system  of  plants, 
comprehending  such 
plants  as  have  her- 
maphrodite flowers 
with  nine  stamens. 
There  is  only  one 
British  plant  in  the 


class,  Butomus  um-    Enneandria.— Flower  of 
bellatus  or  flowering-    BiUomus  umbeilatus. 
rush. 

Enneandrian,  Enneandrous  (en-ne-an'- 
dri-an,  en-ne-au'drus),  a.  Having  nine 
stamens. 

EnneapetalOUS  (en'ne-a-pet"al-us),  a.  [Gr. 

ennea,  nine,  and  petalon,  a  leaf.]  Having 

nine  petals  or  flower-leaves. 
Enneaspermous(en'ne-a-sperm"us),  a.  [Gr. 

ennea,  nine,  and  sperina,  seed.]    In  hot. 

having  nine  seeds;  as,  enneaspennous  finits. 

Enneatic.t  Enneatical  t  (en-ne-at'ik,  en-ne- 

at'ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  ennea,  nine.]  Occm'ring 
once  in  nine  times,  days,  or  years;  ninth. — 
Enneatical  days,  every  ninth  day  of  a  dis- 
ease.— Enneatical  years,  every  ninth  year 
of  a  man's  life. 

Ennewt  (en-nii'),  v.t.  [Verb-forming  prefix 
en,  and  new.]   To  make  new;  to  renew. 

Our  natural  tongue  is  rude, 

And  Iiard  to  be  ejtiieiu'd 

With  polish'd  ternies.  Skelton. 

Ennis  (en'is).  An  Irish  form  of  the  Celtic 
inis,  an  islam:!,  a  frequent  element  of  place- 
names;  as,  Ennis,  £?i(iiscorthy,  Ennis\Si- 
len,  &c. 

Ennoble  (en-nol)]),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ennobled; 
ppr.  ennobling.  [Verb-forming  prefix  en, 
and  noblt. ;  Vi:  ennoblier.]  1.  Tomake  noble; 
to  raise  to  nobility;  as,  to  ennoble  a  com- 
moner.—2.  To  dignify;  to  exalt;  to  aggran- 
dize; to  elevate  in  degree,  qualities,  or  ex- 
cellence. 

What  can  einto.''ie  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards? 

Pofc. 

S.t  Tomake  notable,  famous,  or  illustrious. 

The  Spaniards  cniild  not  as  invaders  land  in  Ire- 
land, but  only  ennobled  some  of  the  coasts  thereof 
with  sliipwreclis.  Bacon. 

Syn.  To  dignify,  exalt,  elevate,  aggrandize. 


Ennoblement  (en-no'bl-ment),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  ennobling  or  advancing  to  nobility; 
the  state  of  being  ennobled.  Bacon. — 2.  Ex- 
altation; elevation  in  degree  or  excellence; 
dignity. 

The  eternal  wisdom  enriched  us  with  all  ennoble- 
nienls.  Glanville. 
Ennui  (an-nwe),  n.  [Fr.;  Sp.  enojo;  O.Venet. 
inodio,  from  L.  in  odio,  in  hate,  in  disgust— 
id  est  niihi  in  odio  =Fr.  cela  m'ennuie.] 
Languor  of  mind  arising  from  lack  of  occu- 
pation; want  of  interest  in  present  scenes 
and  surrounding  objects;  listlessness;  weari- 
ness; tedium;  lassitude. 

The  only  fault  of  it  is  insipidity;  which  is  apt  now 
and  then  to  give  a  sort  of  enttiit,  which  makes  one 
form  certain  little  wishes  that  signify  nothing. 

Graf. 

Ennuye  (aii-nwe-ya),  (I.  [Fr.]  Affected  with 
ennui;  bored;  languid  inspirit;  sated  with 
pleasure. 

Ennuye  (an-nwe-ya),  n.    One  affected  with 
ennui;  one  incapable  of  receiving  pleasure 
I   from  the  enjoyments  of  life  through  satiety; 
I   one  indifferent  to,  or  bored  by,  ordinary 
pleasures  or  occupations. 
Ennuyee  (ah-nwe-ya),  n.  A  female  affected 
with  ennui. 

Enodationt  (e-nod-a'shon),  n.  [L.  enoda  tio, 
from  enodo,  to  clear  from  knots— e,  and  no- 
dus, a  knot.  ]  The  act  or  operation  of  clear- 
ing of  knots,  or  of  untying;  solution,  as  of 
a  difficulty. 

Scarcely  anything  that  way  proved  too  hard  for 
him  for  his  e]iodalion.  Dr.  Sclater. 

Enode  (e-nod'),  a.  [L.  enodis — e,  and  nodus, 
knot.]  In  bot.  destitute  of  knots  or  joints; 
knotless. 

Enode  (e-nod'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  enoded;  ppr. 
enoding.  [L.  enodo.  See  the  adjective.] 
To  clear  of  knots;  tomake  clear.  Cockeram. 

Enoint.tpi*.    Anointed.  Chaucer. 

Enomotarcll  (e-no'mot-ark),  n.  [Gr.  eno- 
motarches—enomotia,  a  band  of  sworn  sol- 
diers, and  archos,  a  leader.  ]  The  commander 
of  an  enomoty.  Mifford. 

Enomoty  (e-no'mo-ti),  n.  [Gr.  enbmotia, 
from  enomotos,  sworn,  bound  by  an  oath — 
en,  and  omnumi,  to  swear.  ]  In  Greek  antiq. 
any  band  of  sworn  soldiers;  specifically,  a 
body  of  soldiers  in  the  Laceda!monian  army, 
variously  estimated  at  twenty -five  and 
thirty-two,  bound  together  by  an  oath. 

Enopla  (en'op-la),  n.  jd.  A  tribe  of  turbel- 
larian  annuloids,  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  oral  or  pliaryngeal  armature, 
consisting  either  of  styles,  hooks,  or  rods. 
The  members  are  microscopic,  and  live  in 
fresh  or  sea  water,  whence  they  sometimes 
find  their  way  into  the  alimentary  canal  of 
higher  animals. 

Enoptomancy  (en-op'to-man-si),  n.  [Gr. 
enoptos,  visible  as  in  a  mirror,  and  manteia, 
divination.]  Divination  by  means  of  a  mir- 
ror. 

Enormt  (e-norm'),  a.  Deviating  from  rule; 
deviating  from  right;  enormous;  irregular; 
wicked. 

All  uniform 

Pure,  pervious,  immixed  .  .  .  nothing  ettorm. 

Dr.  H.  More. 
That  they  may  suffer  such  punishment  as  so  enorm 
.  .  .  actions  have  justly  deserved. 

Sir  C.  CornTuallis. 

Enormioust  (e-nor'mi-us),  a.  Enormous. 
'The  enormious  additions  of  their  artificial 
heights."   Jer.  Taylor. 

Enormltant  (e-nof^mi-tan),  n.  A  wretch;  a 
monster.    H.  U Estrange. 

Enormity  (e-nor'mi-ti),  n.  [Lat.  enormitas. 
See  Enormous.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  enormous,  immoderate,  or  excessive; 
excessive  degree ;  atrociousness ;  vastness ; 
as,  the  enormity  of  his  offence.  'The 
enormity  of  his  learned  acquisitions.'  De 
Quincey. — 2.  That  which  exceeds  measure, 
or  is  immoderate,  excessive,  or  outrageous; 
a  very  grave  offence  against  order,  right, 
or  decency;  atrocious  crime;  an  atrocity. 

These  clamorous  enorntities  which  are  grown  too 
big  and  strong  for  law  or  sliame.  South. 

Enormous  (e-nor'mus),  a.  [L.  enormis—e 
for  ex,  out  of,  and  norma,  a  rule.]  l.t  De- 
viating from  or  transgressing  the  usual  mea- 
sure or  rule;  abnormal.  'Enormous  in  their 
gait.'  Milton. — 2,  Spreading  or  extending 
beyond  certain  limits;  redundant. 

The  enormous  part  of  the  light  in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  every  lucid  point.  Ne-wton. 

3.  Great  beyond  or  exceeding  the  common 
measure;  excessively  large;  as,  an  enormous 
form;  a  man  of  enormous  size. 

Dare  I  in  such  momentous  points  advise, 

I  should  condemn  the  hoop's  enormons  size.  Pope. 

4.  Excessively  wicked;  flagitious;  atrocious; 


as,  enormous  crime  or  guilt.  '  Tlie  detest- 
able profession  of  a  life  so  enormous.'  Bale. 
5.  t  Disordered;  perverse. 

I  shall  find  time 
From  this  enorjnons  state,  seeking  to  give 
Losses  their  remedies.  Shak. 

— Enormous,  Immense,  Excessive,  all  agree 
in  expressing  greatness.  Enormous,  out  of 
rule,  out  of  proportion;  immense,  that  can- 
not be  measured;  excessive,  beyond  bovmds, 
beyond  what  is  fit  and  right.  Enormous  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  magnitude ;  im- 
mense, to  extent,  quantity,  and  number; 
excessive,  to  degree.  — Syn.  Huge,  vast,  im- 
moderate, excessive,  immense,  prodigious, 
outrageous,  heinous. 
Enormously  (e-nor'mus-li),  adv.  Exces- 
sively; beyond  measure;  as,  an  opinion 
enormously  absurd. 

Enormousness  (e-nor'mus-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  enormous  or  excessive;  great- 
I   ness  beyond  measure. 

Enorthotrope  (en-or'tho-trop),  n.  [Gr.  en, 
orthos,  right,  and  trepo,  to  turn.]  A  toy 
consisting  of  a  card  on  which  confused  ob- 
jects are  transformed  into  various  figures  or 
pictures,  by  causing  it  to  revolve  rapidly; 
a  thaumatrope  (which  see). 

Enough  (e-nuf),  a.  [0.  E.  inoh,  enow,  A.  Sax. 
gendh,gen6g;  a  common  Tent.  word.  Comp. 
O.Fris.  enoch,  6.  genug,  enough;  the  root 
meaning  is  seen  in  Goth,  gancmhan,  to 
suffice;  whence  ganOhs,  enough,  sufficient.] 
That  satisfies  desire  or  gives  content ;  that 
meets  reasonable  expectations;  that  answers 
the  purpose ;  that  is  adequate  to  want  or 
demand:  enough  usually  and  more  elegantly 
follows  the  noun  with  which  it  is  connectei 
She  said.  We  have  straw  and  provender  enougli. 

Gen.  xxiv.  25. 
How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father  have  bread 
enough  and  to  spare.  Luke  xv.  17. 

Enough  (e-nuf),  n.  1.  A  sufficiency;  a  quan- 
tity of  a  thing  which  satisfies  desire  or  is 
adequate  to  the  wants ;  as,  we  have  enough 
of  this  sort  of  cloth. 

And  Esau  said,  I  have  enough,  my  brother. 

Gen.  xxxiii.  9. 

2.  That  which  is  equal  to  the  powers  or 
abilities. 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  the  present  age  :  it  has  done 
enough  for  me,  in  making  and  keeping  you  two  my 
friends.  Pope. 

Enough !  an  exclamation  denoting  suffici- 
ency. 

Henceforth  I'll  bear 
Affliction  till  it  do  cry  out  itself, 
Enougli,  enough,  and  die.  Shak. 

Syn.  Sufficiency,  plenty,  abundance. 
Enough  (e-nuf),  adv.    1.  SuflSciently;  in  a 
quantity  or  degree  that  satisfies  or  is  equal 
to  the  desires  or  wants. 

The  land,  behold,  it  is  large  enough  for  them. 

Gen.  xxxiv.  21. 
Ye  have  dwelt  long  enottgh  in  this  mount. 

Dent.  i.  6. 

2.  Fully;  quite;  denoting  a  slight  augmen- 
tation of  the  positive  degree;  as,  he  is  ready 
enough  to  embrace  the  offer. 

It  is  sometimes  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the 
different  notions  which  different  persons  have  of  the 
same  thing.  Addison. 

3.  In  a  tolerable  or  passable  degree:  used  to 
denote  diminution,  or  a  degree  or  quantity 
rather  less  than  is  desired,  or  such  a  quan- 
tity or  degree  as  commands  acquiescence 
rather  than  full  satisfaction;  as,  the  song  or 
the  performance  is  well  enough. 

Enounce  (e-nouns'),  v.t.  pret.  and  pp. 
enounced;  ppr.  enouncing.  [Fr.  (noncer; 
L.  enuncio — e  for  ex,  out  of,  and  nuncio,  to 
declare.]  To  utter;  to  pronounce;  to  de- 
clare; to  enunciate;  to  state,  as  a  proposi- 
tion or  argument.  [Rare.] 

Aristotle,  in  whose  philosophy  this  presumption 
obtained  the  authority  of  a  principle,  thus  ettonnces 
the  argument.  Sir  IV,  Hantilton. 

Enouncement  (e-nouns'ment),  n.  Act  of 
enouncing;  enunciation;  distinct  statement. 

It  might  seem  to  him  too  evidently  included  in  the 
very  conception  of  the  argument  to  require  enoience- 
jnent.  Sir  IF.  Haniilion. 

Enow  (e-nou').    An  old  form  of  enough. 

Shall  1  go  on  or  have  I  said  enowf  Shak, 

En  passant  (ah  pas-san).  [Fr.]  In  passing; 

by  the  way. 
Enpierce  (en-persO,  v.  t.  Same  as  Empierce. 
Enquicken  (en-kwik'n),  v.t.    [Prefix  en,  and 

quicken,  to  make  quick— r/wtc/c,  a.  and  cn, 

verb-forming  suffix.]   To  quicken;  to  make 

alive. 

Enquire  (en-kwirO,  v.t.  and  i.  Same  as 
Inquire. 

Enquirer  (en-kwirtr),  n.  Same  as  Inquirer. 
Enquiry  (en-kwi'ri),  n.    Same  as  Inquiry. 


ch,  cftain;     6h,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job;     fi,  Fr.  torn;     ng,  sins';     5H,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;   wh,  icftig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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Enracet  (en-ras'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and  race.] 
To  enroot;  to  implant;  to  give  race  or  origin 
to.    'In  fleslily  seed  .  .  .  earaccd.'  Spenser. 

Enrage  (en-raj'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  enraged; 
Pin:  enraging.  [Prefix eu,  and  rai/t'.]  To  ex- 
cite rage  in;  to  exasperate;  to  provoke  to 
fury  or  madness;  to  make  furious. 

This  land,  like  an  offensive  wife, 
Hath  enraged  him  on  to  offer  strokes.  Shak. 

Enraged  (en-rajdO,  p.  and  a.  1.  Angry;  furi- 
ous; exliibiting  anger  or  fury;  <as,  an  enraged 
countenance.— 2.  t  Aggravated;  heiglitened; 
passionate.  '  She  loves  liim  with  an  enraged 
affection. '  Shak.  —3.  In  her.  applied  by  some 
heralds  to  a  horse  when  borne  in  the  posi- 
tion which,  in  the  case  of  beasts  of  prey, 
would  be  called  saliant. 

Enragement  t  (en-raj'ment),  71.  The  act  of 
enraging  or  state  of  being  enraged;  excite- 
ment. Spenser. 

Enranget  (en-ranj'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  en- 
ranged;  ppr.  enranging.  [Prefix  en,  and 
range.]   1.  To  put  in  order. 

Fair  Diana,  in  fresh  summer's  day. 
Beholds  her  nymphs  enrang'din  shady  wood. 

Spensey. 

•2.  To  rove  over;  to  range.  Spenser. 
Enrank  (en-rangk'),  v.t.     [Prefix  en,  and 
I'anlc.  ]   To  place  in  ranks  or  order. 

No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men.  Shak. 

Enrap  (en-rapO,  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and  L.  rapio, 
to  snatch.)  To  bear  away  in  an  ecstasy; 
to  transport  with  entliusiasm.  'Like  a  pro- 
phet suddenly  enrapt.'  Shak. 

Enrapture  (en-rap'tur),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  en- 
raptured;  ppr.  enrapturing.  [Prefix  en,  and 
rapture.]   To  transport  with  pleasure;  to 
deliglit  beyond  measure ;  to  enravish. 
As  long  as  the  world  has  such  lips  and  such  eyes, 

As  before  me  this  moment  enrdptiired  I  see. 
They  may  say  what  they  will  of  their  orbs  in  the 
skies. 

But  this  earth  is  the  planet  for  yo"u,  love,  and  me. 

Moore. 

Enravish  (en-ra'vish),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
ravish.]  'To  throw  into  ecstasy  ;  to  trans- 
port with  delight ;  to  enrapture. 

what  wonder, 
Frail  men,  whose  eyes  seek  heavenly  things  to  see. 
At  sight  thereof  so  much  ejiravish'd  be.  Speiiscr. 

Enravishingly  (en-ra'vish-ing-li),  adv.  So 
as  to  tlirow  into  ecstasy. 

Hnravishment  (en-ra'vish-ment),  n.  Ec- 
stasy of  deliglit;  rapture. 

Enregister  (en-re 'jis-ter),  v.t.  [Prefix  en, 
and  register.]  To  register;  to  enrol  or  re- 
cord. 

Enrheumt  (en-rbm'),  v.i.  [Prefix  en,  and 
rheum;  Fr.  enrhunier.]  To  have  rheum 
through  cold. 
Enrich  (en-rich'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and  rich; 
Fr.  enrichir.]  1.  To  make  ricli,  wealthy,  or 
opulent;  to  supply  with  abundant  property; 
as, agriculture, commerce,  and  manufactures 
enrich  a  nation. — 2.  To  fertilize;  to  supply 
with  the  nutriment  of  plants  and  render 
productive. 

See  the  sweet  brooks  in  silver  mazes  creep, 
Ejirich  the  meadows,  and  supply  the  deep. 

Sir  R.  Blackjnore. 

3.  To  supply  with  an  abundance  of  anything 
desirable;  to  fill  or  store;  as,  to  enrich  the 
mind  with  knowledge,  science,  or  useful 
observations.  — 4.  To  supply  with  anything 
splendid  or  ornamental;  to  adorn;  as,  to 
enrich  a  painting  with  elegant  drapery;  to 
enrich  a  poem  or  oration  with  striking 
metaphors  or  images;  to  enrich  a  garden 
with  flowers  or  slirubbery ;  to  enrich  a  capital 
with  sculpture. 

Enricher  (en-rich'er),  n.  One  that  enriches. 

Enricliment  (en-ricli'ment),  n.  Augmen- 
tation of  wealth;  amplification;  improve- 
ment by  the  abundant  supply  of  what  is 
useful  or  desirable;  tliat  which  enriches  or 
adorns;  an  ornament. 

I  grant  that  no  labour  tends  to  the  permanent  en- 
richmenloi  society,  which  is  employed  in  producing 
things  for  the  use  of  unproductive  consumers. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

Enridge  (en-rij'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  enridged; 
p-pi.  enridging.  [Prefix  en,  and  rtdf/e.]  To 
form  into  ridges.  'The  enridged  sea.' 
Shak. 

Enring  (en-ring"),  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and  ring.  ] 
'To  form  a  circle  about ;  to  encircle ;  to  in- 
close. 

Ivy.  .  .  «ii-z>(^i  the  barky  fmgers  of  the  elm. 

S/iak. 

The  Muses  ar.d  the  Graces,  grouped  in  threes, 
Enyiugda.  billowmg  fountain  in  the  midst. 

TennysoJt. 

Enripen  (en-rip'n),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
ripen,  to  become  ripe- ripe,  a.  and  en  verb- 
forming  suffix  ]  To  ripen;  to  bring  to  per- 
fection. Sonne. 


Enrivet  (en-riv'),  v.t.  pret.  enriited;  pp.  en- 
rioed  or  enriven;  ppr.  enriving.  [Prefix  en, 
and  rive.]  To  rive;  to  cleave.  'A  griesly 
wound  in  his  enriven  side. '  Spenser. 

Enrobe  (en-rob'),  v.t.  pret.  <k  pp.  enrobed; 
ppr.  enrobing.  [Prefix  en,  and  robe.]  To 
clothe  witli  rich  attire;  to  attire;  to  invest. 
'In  flesh  and  blood  enrob'd.'  J.  Baillie. 

Enrockment  (en-rok'ment),  n.  A  mass  of 
large  stones  tlirown  in  at  random  to  form 
the  bases  of  piers,  quays,  breakwaters,  &c. 

Enroll,  Enrol  (en-rol'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  en- 
riiUed;  ppr.  enrolling.  [Prefix  en,  and  roll; 
Fr.  enrider.  ]  1.  To  write  in  a  roll  or  register; 
to  insert  or  enter  the  name  of  in  a  list  or 
catalogue;  as,  to  enrol  men  for  service. 

Heroes  and  heroines  of  old 
By  honour  only  were  enroll'd 
Among  their  brethren  of  the  skies.  Swift. 

2.  To  record; to  insert  in  records;  to  leave 
in  writing.  '  His  oath  enrolled  in  the  par- 
liament. '  Shak. 

An  unwritten  law  of  common  right,  so  engraven  in 
the  hearts  of  our  ancestors,  and  by  them  so  constantly 
enjoyed  and  claimed,  as  that  it  needed  not  eitrotling. 

Milton. 

3.  t  To  wrap;  to  involve.  '  \n  Anst  enrolled.' 
Spenser.— To  enrol  one's  self,  to  place  one's 
name  upon  a  roll  or  list;  to  enlist  as  a 
soldier. 

All  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  enrclUd 
themselves.  Prescott. 

EnroUer  (en-rol'er),  n.  One  who  enrols  or 
registers. 

Enrolment  (en-rol'ment),  n.  1.  Tlie  act  of 
enrolling ;  specifically,  the  registering,  re- 
cording, or  entering  a  deed,  judgment,  re- 
cognizance, acknowledgment,  &c.,  in  Chan- 
cery, or  any  other  of  the  superior  or  inferior 
courts,  being  a  court  of  record.— 2.  That  in 
which  anything  is  enrolled;  a  register. 

The  king  himself  caused  them  to  be  enrolled,  and 
testified  by  a  notary  public;  and  delivered  the  enrol- 
j/tents,  with  his  own  hands,  to  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. Sir  y .  Davies. 

Enroot  (en-rbf),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and  root.] 
To  fix  by  the  root;  to  fix  fast;  to  implant 
deep.  Shak. 

Enroundt  (en-round'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
round.]  To  environ;  to  siu'round;  to  in- 
close. 

Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 

How  dread  an  army  hath  eiiroimded  him.  Shak. 

En  route  (iin  rot).  [Fr.]  On  the  way;  upon 
the  road;  in  progress. 

Ens  (enz),  n.  [L.  ens,  being  or  thing,  origin- 
ally neuter  of  ppr.  of  verb  esse,  to  be.] 

1.  Entity ;  being ;  existence ;  an  actually 
existing  being;  also,  God,  as  the  Being  of 
beings. — 2.  Among  the  old  chemists,  that 
recondite  part  of  a  substance  from  which 
all  its  qualities  flow;  essence. 

Ensafe  (en-saf),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and  safe.] 
To  render  safe,  [Rare.] 

Ensample  (en-sam'pl),  n.  [O.E.  andO.Fr., 
fromL.  eareiDptom,  example.  See  EXAMPLE.] 
An  example;  a  pattern  or  model  for  imita- 
tion. 'Being  ensampZt'S  to  the  flock.'  IPet. 
V.  3.  '  Drawing  foul  ensample  from  foul 
names.'  Tennyson. 

Ensamplet  (en-sam'pl).  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  en- 
sainpled;  ppr.  ensampling.  To  exemplify; 
to  show  by  example. 

Homer  in  Agamemnon  ensampled  a  good  gover- 
nour. .  Spenser. 

Ensanguine  (en-sang'gwin),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
ensanguined;  ppr.  ensanguining.  [Prefix 
en,  and  L.  sanguis,  sanguinis,  blood.]  To 
stain  or  cover  with  blood;  to  smear  with 
gore.    'The  ejisanjTMined  field."  Milton. 

Ensate  (en'sat),  a.  [L.  eiisis,  a  sword.]  In 
but.  ensiform  (which  see.) 

Enscale  (en-skal'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ensealed; 
ppr.  ensealing.  [Prefix  en,  and  scale.]  To 
carve  or  form  with  scales.   Clarke.  [Rare.] 

Enschedule  (en-she'dul  or  en-se'dQl),  v.t. 
pret.  &  pp.  enscheduled;  ppr.  enscheduling. 
[Prefix  en,  and  schedule.]  To  insert  in  a 
schedule. 

Ensconce  (en-skons"),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  en- 
sconced; ppr.  ensconcing.  [Prefix  en,  and 
sconce  (which  see).]  1.  To  cover  or  slielter, 
as  with  a  sconce  or  fort;  to  protect;  to  hide 
securely. 

A  fort  of  error  to  ensconce 

Absurdity  and  ignorance.  Hudibras. 

2.  (Witli  the  reflexive  pronoun.)  To  seek 
security  in  a  fastness  or  fortification;  to 
take  shelter  behind  something;  to  hide. 

I  will  ensconce  nte  behind  the  arras.  Shak. 
Convey  him  to  the  sanctuary  of  rebels. 
Nestoriiis'  house,  where  our  proud  brother  has 
Ettsconc'd  himself.  Beau.  Gr  Ft. 

Enseal  (en-selO,  v.t.    [Prefix  en,  and  seal.] 


To  seal ;  to  fix  a  seal  on ;  to  impress  with  a 
seal.  '  With  soft  steps  enseal' d  the  meeken'd 
vallies.'    W.  Browrn. 

Enseam  (en-sem'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and  seam.] 
1.  To  sew  up;  to  inclose  by  a  seam  or  junc- 
ture of  needle- work.  Camden.— 2.]  To  in- 
clude ;  to  contain  ;  to  comprehend. 

And  bounteous  Trent,  that  in  himself  enseams 
Both  thirty  sorts  of  fish  and  thirty  sundry  streams. 

Spefiser. 

Enseamt  (en-sem'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and  seam, 
lard,  grease.  ]  1.  To  make  greasy.  '  Tlie  rank 
sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed."  Shak.— 2.  To 
purge  from  glut  and  grease:  said  of  a  hawk. 

Ensear  (en-ser'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and  seo>'.] 
To  sear ;  to  cauterize ;  to  close  or  stop  by 
burning  to  hardness. 

f.nsear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb.  Shak. 

Ensearcht  (en-serch'),  v.i.  [Prefix  en,  and 
search.]    'To  make  a  search.    Sir  T.  Ehjot. 

Ensearcht  (en-serch'),  n.  Inquiry;  search. 
I  pray  you  make  some  good  ensearch  what  my 
poor  neighbours  have  lostc,  and  bid  them  take  no 
thought  therefor.  Sir  T.  More. 

Enseel  (en-sel'),  v.t.  To  close  the  eyes  of;  to 
seel,  as  a  hawk. 

Enselnt  (en-sanf),  a.  Same  as  Enceinte. 
Illackstone. 

Enseled,  t  pp-  Sealed  up ;  kept  secret. 
Chazicer. 

Ensemble  (afi-siiii-bl),  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  in- 

sitmil,  at  the  same  time— in,  and  simul,  to- 
gether.] 1.  All  the  parts  of  anything  taken 
together  so  that  eacli  part  is  considered 
only  in  relation  to  the  whole;  the  general 
eft'ect  of  a  whole  work  of  art,  as  a  picture, 
piece  of  music,  drama,  &c. ;  as,  the  ensemble 
of  a  picture;  this  drama  is  excellent  in  its 
difi'erent  parts,  yet  deficient  in  its  ensemble, 
that  is,  as  a  whole. — 2.  In  music,  the  union 
of  all  the  performers  in  a  concerted  com- 
position, as  in  a  chorus  with  full  orchestral 
accompaniments. 

Ensemble  (aii-safi-bl),  adv.  [Fr.  ]  To- 
getlier;  all  at  once;  simultaneously. 

Ensha'wl  (en-shal'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
shawl.]  To  cover  or  invest  with  a  shawl. 
Quinn. 

Ensheath  (en-sheTH'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
sheath.]   To  put  into  a  sheath. 

The  terminal  half  ensheaths  itself  in  the  half  situ- 
ated next  the  base,  as  it  by  degrees  returns  into  the 
cavity.  Lindley. 

Enshield  (en-shekV),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
shield.]  To  shield;  to  cover;  to  protect. 
[Rare.] 

Enshield  t  (en-sheld'),  pp.  [Contr.  for  en- 
s/(ieWed— another  reading  in  tlie  passage 
quoted  being  inshelled.]  Enshielded. 

These  black  masks 
Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty,  ten  times  louder 
Than  beauty  could  display.  Shak. 

Enshrine  (en-shrin'),  v.t.  pret.  pp.  en- 
shrined; ppr.  enshrining.  [Prefix  en,  and 
shrine.]  'To  inclose  in  or  as  in  a  shrine  or 
chest;  to  deposit  for  safe  keeping  in  or  as  in 
a  cabinet;  hence,  to  preserve  with  care  and 
affection;  to  cherish.  'Wisdom  enshrined 
in  beauty.'  Percical. 

The  men  who  demolished  the  images  in  cathedrals 
have  not  always  been  able  to  demolish  those  which 
were  enshrined  in  their  minds.  Macanlay. 

Enshroud  (en-shroud'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
shroud.  ]  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  shroud; 
hence,  to  envelop  with  anything  which 
conceals  from  observation ;  as,  tlie  sun  en- 
shrouded in  mist;  to  enshroud  one's  purpose 
in  mystery. 

They  lurk  enshrouded  in  the  vale  of  night. 

Churchill. 

Ensiferous  (en-sifer-us),  a.  [L.  ensis,  sword, 
and /ei'o,  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  car- 
I'ying  a  sword. 

Ensiform  (en'si-form),  a.  [L.  ensi- 
forinis  —  ensis,  sword,  and  forma, 
form.]  Having  tlie  shape  of  a 
sword ;  quite  straiglit  with  the 
point  acute,  like  the  blade  of  a 
broadsword ;  as,  an  ensiform  leaf. 
—  Ensiform  cartilage,  in  anat.  a 
sword -shaped  appendage  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  sternum  or  breast- 
bone. 

Ensign  (en'sin),  n.    [Fr.  enseigne; 
Ensiform      ins(,(/)ie— in,  and  signvm,  a  mark, 
Leaf,    a  sign.']   1.  The 'flag  or  banner  dis- 
tinguishing a  company  of  soldiers, 
an  army,  or  vessel;  the  colours;  a  standard. 

Hang  up  your  ensio-fis,  let  your  drums  be  still. 

Shak. 

Specifically— 2.  In  the  royal  navy,  a  flag 
composed  of  a  field  of  white,  blue,  or  red, 
with  the  union  in  the  upper  corner,  next 
the  staff.    Formerly  flags  with  fields  of  all 
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the  three  colours  were  used  to  distinguish 
the  fleet  into  three  divisions,  but  now  the 
white  only  is  used.  The  red  is  permitted  to 
the  merchant  service.  See  Union  Flag.— 
3.  The  sign-board  o{  an  inn.  Thackeraji.— 

1.  A  signal,  as  to  give  notice  or  knowledge. 
At  the  rebuke  of  five  ye  shall  flee:  till  ye  be  left 
.  .  as  an  e>istg}i  on  an  hill.  Is.  xxx.  17. 

5.  A  badge ;  a  mark  of  distinction,  rank,  or 
office;  symbol.  'The  ens((/)is  of  our  power.' 
Waller.  'The  marks  or  ensigns  of  virtues." 
Dryden.—Q.  The  title  formerly  given  to  the 
lowest  commissioned  officers  in  a  regiment 
of  infantry,  the  senior  of  whom  carried  the 
ensigns  or  colours  of  the  regiment.  For 
this  title  tliat  of  second  lieutenant  has  now 
been  substituted.  See  Lieutenant. 
Ensignt  (en-sin' or  en'sin),  v.t.  1.  To  mark 
or  distinguish  by  some  sign ;  to  form  the 
badge  of. 

Henry  but  join'd  the  roses,  that  ensign  d 
Particular  families.  B.  Jotiion. 

2.  In  her.  to  distinguish  by  a  mark  or  orna- 
ment, asacrown,  coronet, 
or  mitre,  borne  on  or  over 
a  charge ;  as,  the  heart 
in  tlie  arms  of  Douglas 
is  ensigned  witli  a  royal 
crown  (see  the  figure), 
that  is,  with  a  crown 
borne  on  the  top  of  it. 
A  staff  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  ensiyned  with  a 

flag.  Ensigned. 

Ensign -bearer  (en'sin- 
bar-er),  n.  One  who  carries  the  flag;  an  en- 
sign. 

Ensigncy,  Ensignship  (en 'sin-si,  en'sin- 
ship),  n.  The  rank,  otfice,  or  commission  of 
an  ensign. 

Ensilage,  Ensile.  See  Definitions  in  Sup- 
plement. 

Ensisternal  (en'si-ster-nal),  <(.  [L.  ensis,  a 
swoi'd,  and  stermim,  tlie  chest.]  In  anat. 
relating  to  tlie  ensiform  process  of  the  ster- 
num. B^clard  gave  this  name  to  the  last 
osseous  portion  of  the  sternum. 

Ensl^  (en-ski'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and  sicy.] 
To  place  in  Iieaven  or  among  the  gods;  to 
make  immortal. 

I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskied  and  sainted.  Shak. 

Enslave  (en-slav'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  enslaved; 
ppr.  enslaving.  [  Verb-forming  prefix  en, 
and  slave.'\  1.  To  make  a  slave  of;  to  reduce 
to  slavery  or  bondage;  to  deprive  of  liberty 
and  subject  to  the  will  of  a  master;  as,  bar- 
barous nations  enslave  their  prisoners  of 
war.— 2.  To  subject  to  the  dominant  in- 
fluence of;  to  master  or  overpower;  as,  men 
often  suffer  their  passions  and  appetites  to 
enslave  them. 

He  is  certainly  the  most  enslaved  who  is  so  in  his 
understanding.  Locke. 

Enslavedness  (en-slav'ed-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  enslaved. 

Enslavement  (en-slav'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
reducing  to  slavery  or  the  state  of  being  en- 
slaved; slavery;  bondage;  servitude. 

The  children  of  Israel,  according  to  their  method 
of  sinning  after  mercies,  and  thereupon  returning  to 
a  fresh  ejislavenujtt  to  their  enemies,  had  now  passed 
seven  years  in  cruel  subjection.  South. 

Enslaver  (en-slav'er),  n.  1.  One  who  reduces 
anotlier  to  bondage.— 2.  One  who  subdues 
others  by  charms  or  wiles. 

Ensnare  (en-snar'),  v.t.  To  take  in  a  snare; 
to  allure  ;  to  entrap :  to  insnare.  'Lest  the 
people  be  ensnared.'   Job  xxxiv.  30. 

That  bottled  spider 
"Whose  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee  about.  Shnk. 

Ensnarl  (en-snarl'),  v.t.    [Prefix  en,  and 

snarl.]   To  entangle.  Spenser. 
Ensnarlt  (en-sniirl'),  v.t.    To  snarl  as  a  dog; 

to  growl.  Cockeram. 

Ensobert  (en-s6'ber),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
sober.]   To  make  sober. 

God  sent  him  sharpnesses  and  sad  accidents  to  en- 
sober  his  spirits.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ensphere  (en-spher'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  en- 
sphered; ppr.  ensphering.  [Prefix  en,  and 
sphere.]  1.  To  place  m  or  as  in  a  sphere. 
'His  ample  shoulders  in  a  cloud  ensphered.' 
Chapman  — 2.  To  make  into  a  sphere.  Writ- 
ten also  Insphere. 

Enstamp  (en-stampO,  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
stamp.  ]  To  impress  witli  or  as  mth  a  stamp ; 
to  impress  deeply.  'Hath  enstamped  upon  the 
soul  of  man  tlie  certainty  of  a  deity.'  Uewyt. 

Enstate(en-stat'),  V.  t.  To  instate  (which  see). 

EnstOCk  (en-stok'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
stock.]   To  fix,  as  in  the  stocks. 

Not  that  (as  Stoicks)  I  intend  to  tye  .  .  . 
Th'  Eternal's  hands,  and  his  free  feet  enstock. 

Sylvester,  Du  Bartas. 


Enstoret(en-st6r'),i;.i.  To  restore.  Wycliffe. 
Enstylet  (en-stil'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  enstyled; 

ppr.  enstyling.    [Prefix  en,  and  style.]  To 

style;  to  name;  to  call. 

That  renowned  ile, 
Which  all  men  Beauty's  garden-plot  enstyle. 

W.  Browne. 

Ensuable  (en-sfi'a-bl),  a.  Ensuing;  follow- 
ing.   J.  Hayward. 

Ensue  (en-su'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ensued;  ppr. 
ensuing.  [O.Fr.  ensuir,  from  L.  inseqvor, 
to  follow  upon.]   To  follow;  to  pursue. 

Seek  peace,  and  ensue  it.  I  Pet.  iii.  ii. 

Ensue  (en-su'),  v.i.  l.t  To  follow,  in  a  physi- 
cal sense;  said  of  a  person. 
And  now  adieu  !  I  must  ensue 
Where  fortune  doth  me  lead.    'Nut-brown  Maid.' 

2.  To  follow  as  a  consequence  of  premises; 
as,  from  these  facts  or  this  evidence,  the  ar- 
gument will  ensue. 

Let  this  be  granted,  and  it  shall  hereupon  plainly 
ens2te,  that,  the  light  of  Scripture  once  shuiing  in  the 
world,  all  other  light  of  nature  is  therewith  in  such 
sort  drowned,  that  now  we  need  it  not.  Hooker. 

3.  To  follow  in  a  train  of  events  or  course  of 
time;  to  succeed;  to  come  after. 

Then  grave  Clarissa  graceful  waved  her  fan  : 
Silence  ensicd.  Pope. 

— Folluiv,  Succeed,  Ensue.  See  under  Fol- 
low. 

Ensure ( en-shiii-'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and  sure.] 

1.  To  make  sure  or  secure.  'To  ensure  peace 
for  any  term  of  years  is  difficult.'  Swift. 

2.  tTo  betroth.  Sir  T.  More.— Ensure,  In- 
sure, Assure.  Ensure  and  insure,  in  sim- 
ple sense  of  making  sure,  were  formerly 
spelled  indifferently,  either  way.  Tliey  now 
present  an  example  of  differentiation  of 
form  wlien  a  new  idea  is  developed  ren- 
dering such  distinction  desirable.  To  etisure 
continues  to  signify  simply  to  make  sure; 
as,  'a  farmer  ensures  a  good  crop  by  careful 
husbandry,'  whereas  insure  refers  to  the  pay- 
ment of  money  in  consideration  of  a  certain 
sum  being  paid  to  one's  representatives  at 
death,  or  to  secure  an  indemnity  against 
losses  Ijy  fire  or  otherwise;  thus  a  man  in- 
sures his  life  or  his  house.  Assure  is  gen- 
erally applied  to  a  person,  and  means  to 
make  sure  of  the  truth  of  a  statement;  to 
make  certain  of  something;  as,  I  assure  you, 
i.e.  I  make  you  sure,  I  tell  you  for  certain; 
it  is  also  used  of  life  insurances. 

Ensweep  (en-swep'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
sweep.]  To  sweep  over;  to  pass  over  rapidly. 
[Rare] 

A  blaze  of  meteors  shoots,  eyisweeping  first 
The  lower  skies.  Thonisoji. 

Entablature  (en-tal/Ia-tiir),  n.  [0.  Fr.  en- 
tablature; Fr.  entablement — en,  and  table; 
L.  ?a6Mte,  a  board,  plank.  See  Table.]  In 
arch,  that  part  of 
an  order  which  lies 
upon  the  abacus 
of  tlie  column. 
It  consists  of 
tin'ee  principal  di- 
visions, tlie  archi- 
trave, tlie  frieze, 
and  the  cornice. 
In  large  buildings, 
projections  simi- 
lar to,  and  known 
also  as  entabla- 
tures, are  often 
carried  round  the 
whole  edifice,  or 
along  the  front 
only ;  and  the  terra 
is  applied  by  en- 
gineers to  similar 
parts  of  the  fram- 
ing of  macliinery,  wherein  architectural  de- 
sign is  introduced. 

Entablement  (en-ta'bl-ment),  n.  [Fr.]  In 
arch,  entablature.  Evelyn. 

Entacklet  (en-tak'l),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
tackle.]  To  supply  with  tackle.  '  Your  ship 
so  well  entachled.'  Skelton. 

Entail  (en-tkV),  n.  [Fr.  entaille,  a  cutting, 
incision,  from  entailler,  to  cut  in — en,  and 
tailler,  to  cut.  See  Detail,  &c.]  1.  In  laiv, 
(a)  an  estate  or  fee  entailed  or  limited  in  de- 
scent to  a  particular  heir  or  heirs,  male  or 
female.  Estates-tail  are  general,  as  when 
lands  and  tenements  are  given  to  one  and 
the  heirs  of  his  body  begotten  ;  or  special, 
as  when  lands  and  tenements  are  given  to 
one  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  by  a  particu- 
lar wife. 

A  fee-sintfile  is  the  entire  estate  in  land  when 
a  man  holds  the  estate  to  him  and  his  heirs  without 
any  contingent  rights  in  any  one  else  not  claiming 
through  him.  An  estate-tail  is  a  partial  interest  cut 
(Fr.  tattle)  out  of  the  entire  fee  when  land  is  given  to 
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a  man  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  leaving  a  right 
of  re-entry  in  the  original  owner  on  failure  of  male 
descendants  of  the  teJtant  in  tail,  as  he  was  called, 
or  person  to  whom  the  estate-tail  was  given.  The 
efitail  of  an  estate  is  dividing  the  fee  into  successive 
estates  for  life,  or  in  tail,  under  such  conditions  as 
required  by  law.  H'edgwood. 

(b)  Rule  of  descent  settled  for  an  estate. 
'Persons  claiming  under  such  c«fai7.'  Black- 
stone. -^2.  t  Engi-aved  or  carved  work  ;  intag- 
Uo ;  inlay.  '  A  work  of  rich  entail  and  curious 
mould.'  Spenser. — 3. t  Sliape.  'An  image 
of  another  entaijle.'  Chaucer. 
Entail  (en-tal'),  v.t.  1.  In  law,  to  settle  the 
descent  of  lands  and  tenements  hy  gift  to 
a  man  and  to  certain  heirs  specified  so  tliat 
neitlier  tlie  donee  nor  any  subsequent  pos- 
sessor can  alienate  or  bequeath  it;  as,  to 
entail  a  manor  to  A.B.  and  to  his  eldest  son, 
or  to  his  heirs  of  his  body  begotten,  or  to 
his  lieirs  by  a  particular  wife. — 2.  To  fix 
inalienably  on  a  person  or  thing,  or  on  a 
person  and  his  descendants;  to  transmit  in 
an  unalterable  course;  to  devolve  as  a  con- 
sequence or  of  necessity. 

The  iuteniperate  and  unjust  transmit  their  bodily 
infirmities  and  diseases  to  their  children,  and  entail 
a  secret  curse  upon  their  estates.    j^bj>.  Tillotson. 

3.  t  To  cut;  to  carve  for  ornament. 

Golden  hands  which  were  entail'd 
With  curious  antics.  Spenser. 

Entailer  (en-tal'er),  n.  One  who  executes 
an  entail;  one  who  limits  tlie  descent  of  his 
property  to  a  particular  heir  or  heirs. 

The  entailer  cannot  disappoint  those  children  who 
have  rights  to  a  portion  of  his  property.  Broug/tani. 

Entailment  (en-tal'ment),  n.    1.  The  act  of 

giving,  as  an  estate,  and  directing  the  mode 
of  descent,  or  of  limiting  the  descent  to  a 
particular  heir  or  heirs. —2.  The  state  of 
l>eing  entailed. 

Entalent.tw.  f.  [O.VT.entalenter.]  To  implant 

a  desire  in;  to  excite.  Chaucer. 
Entame  (en-tam'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  entamed; 

ppr.  entaming.    [Prefix  en,  and  tame.]  To 

tame;  to  subdue.  [Rare.] 

'Tis  not    .    .    .    your  cheek  of  cream 

That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship.  Shak. 

Entangle  (en-tang'gl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  en- 
tangled; ppr.  entangling.  [Prefix  en,  and 
tangle.]  1.  To  twist  or  interweave  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  be  easily  separated;  to 
make  confused  or  disordered ;  as,  thread, 
yarn,  or  ropes  may  be  entangled;  to  entangle 
the  hair.— 2.  To  involve  in  anything  com- 
plicated, and  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
extricate  one's  self;  as,  to  entangle  the  feet 
in  a  net  or  in  briers.— 3.  To  involve  in  diffi- 
culties or  embarrassments;  to  embarrass. 

Honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling 
alliances  with  none.  Jefferson. 

4.  To  puzzle  ;  to  bewilder.  '  Difficulties 
that  perplex  the  thouglits  and  entangle  the 
understanding.'  Locke.  — 5.  To  insnare,  as 
by  captious  questions;  to  catch;  to  perplex; 
to  Involve  in  contradictions. 

The  Pharisees  took  counsel  how  they  might  en- 
tangle him  in  his  talk.  Mat.  xxii.  15. 

6.  To  distract,  as  with  cares;  to  concern; 
to  hamper. 

No  mar  that  warreth  eiitanglcth  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  this  life.  2  Tim.  ii.  4. 

Entanglement  (en  -  tang'gl-ment),  n.  The 
act  of  entangling  or  state  of  being  entangled; 
involution;  a  confused  or  disordered  state; 
intricacy;  perplexity.  '  The  sad,  dangerous, 
and  almost  fatal  entanglements  of  this  cor- 
poreal world.'  Dr.  H.  More.  'To  fence 
against  the  entanglements  of  equivocal 
words.'  Locke. 

Entangler  (en-tang'gler),  n.  One  who  en- 
tangles. 

Entasia  (en-ta'zhi-a),  n.  [See  Entasis.]  In 
pathol.  same  as  Entasis,  2. 

Entasis  (en'ta-sis),  n.  [Gr.,  a  stretching- 
en,  and  teinO,  to  stretch.]  1.  In  arch,  the 
delicate  and  almost  imperceptible  swelling 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  sliaft  of  a  column, 
to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  Grecian  exam- 
ples, adopted  to  pi'cvent  tlie  shafts  being 
strictly  frusta  of  cones.— 2.  In  'pathol.  con- 
strictive or  tonic  spasm,  as  cramp,  lock- 
jaw, etc. 

Entassment  (en-tas'ment),  n.  [Fr.  entasse- 
nient,  from  entasser,  to  heap  up — en,  and 
tas,  aheap.]  Aheap;  accumulation.  [Rare.] 

Entastic  (en-tas'tik),  a.  In  med.  relating 
to  all  diseases  characterized  by  tonic  spasms. 

Entayle,t  n.  and  v.  Old  form  of  Entail 
(which  see). 

Ente  (ilfi-ta),  a.  [Fr.]  Engrafted;  specifi- 
cally, in  her.  applied  to  an  engrafted  embla- 
zonment.  Written  also  Ante  (which  see). 

Entelechy  (en-te'le-ki),  n.   [Gr.  entelecheia. 
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from  enteles,  perfect,  and  echo,  to  hold.]  In 
the  xx^ripatetic  philos.  actuality ;  an  object 
in  its  complete  actualization,  as  opposed  to 
merely  potential  existence. 

E7itelechy  is  the  opposite  of  potentiality,  yet  would 
be  ill  translated  by  tliat  whicii  we  often  oppose  to 
potentiality,  actuality.  Mam-ice. 
EntellUSCen-tel'lus),  n.  [Fr.  entcUe.irom 
Gr.  entello,  to  command.  ]  An  East  Indian 
species  of  monkey,  of  the  genus  Semno- 
pitheous  (S.  entellus).  It  has  yellowish  fur, 
with  a  face  of  a  violet  tinge,  and  a  long  and 
powerful  tail,  which,  however,  is  not  pre- 
hensile. A  brush  of  projecting  hair  com- 
pletely surrounds  the  face,  that  on  tlie 
clieeks  and  under  the  chin  much  resemb- 
ling a  whisker  and  beard.  It  is  one  of  the 
'  slow  monkeys '  (so  called  from  their  gravity 
of  habit  and  absence  of  restlessness),  and 
receives  divine  honours  from  the  natives  of 
India,  by  whom  it  is  termed  Uoonuman. 

Splendid  and  costly  temples  are  dedicated  to  these 
animals;  hospitals  are  bnitt  for  their  reception  when 
sick  or  wounded;  large  fortunes  are  bequeathed  for 
their  support;  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  com- 
pound for  the  murder  of  a  man  by  a  trifling  fine, 
affix  the  punishment  of  death  to  the  slaughter  of  a 
monkey.  Thus  cherished  and  protected,  the  en- 
tellus abounds  over  almost  every  part  of  India, 
enters  the  houses  and  gardens  of  the  natives,  and 
pinnders  them  of  fruit  and  eatables  at  will.  The 
visit  is  even  considered  an  honour;  and  the  Indian 
peasant  would  consider  it  an  act  of  the  greatest 
sacrilege  to  disturb  or  diive  them  away. 

Quoted  by  Carpenter. 

Entend.t  v.i.  [Fr.  entendre,  to  hear,  to 
understand.]   To  attend. 

He  to  vertue  listeth  not  entend.  Chaucer. 

Entendement.t  n.  Understanding. 

Mannes  hedde  imaginen  ne  can, 

Ne  entendement  consider,  ne  tongue  tell 

The  cruell  paines.  Chaucer. 

Entender  (en-ten'der),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
tender.  \  1.  To  treat  with  tenderness  or  kind- 
ness. Yomicj,  — 2.  To  make  tender;  to  soften; 
to  mollify. 

For  whatsoever  creates  fear,  or  makes  the  spirit  to 
dwell  in  a  righteous  sadness,  is  apt  to  entender  the 
spirit,  and  to  make  it  devout  and  pliant  to  any  part 
of  duty.  yer.  Taylor. 

Entente,  t  n.  Intention.  Cliaucer, 
Entente  cordiale  (an-tant  kor-di-al),  n. 
[Fr.,  cordial  understanding.]  Cordial  under- 
standing; specifically,  in  poHfi'cs,  the  friendly 
disposition  and  relations  existing  between 
one  government  and  another;  the  evidences 
of  good-will  and  justice  toward  each  otlier 
exchanged  by  the  governments  of  two  coun- 
tries. 

Enter  (en'ter),  v,t,  [Fr.  entrer;  L.  intrare, 
from  intra,  into  tlie  inside,  motion  inwards.] 
1.  To  come  or  go  into  in  any  manner  what- 
ever_;  to  pass  into  the  inside  or  interior  of, 
or  within  the  external  covering  of;  to  pierce; 
to  penetrate;  as,  an  army  enters  a  country 
or  a  city;  a  ship  enters  a  harbour;  a  sword 
enters  the  body.  '  That  darksome  cave  they 
enter.'  Spenser.  'Thorns  which  entered 
their  frail  shins.'  Shale. ~2,  To  begin  or 
commence  upon,  as  a  new  period  or  stage 
in  the  progress  of  life,  a  new  state  of  tilings, 
and  tlie  like;  as,  the  youth  has  entered  his 
tenth  year;  to  enter  one's  teens,  a  new  era, 
a  new  dispensation,  a  new  period  in  the 
world's  history,  &c.— 3.  To  engage  or  become 
involved  in;  to  enlist  in;  to  join;  to  become 
a  member  of;  as,  to  enter  the  legal  profes- 
sion, the  military  service  or  army,  an  associa- 
tion or  society,  a  university,  a  college,  and 
tlie  like. — 4.  To  initiate  into  a  business, 
sei-vice,  society,  metliod,  and  the  like;  to 
introduce. 

He  is  an  excellent  fish,  .  .  .  and  he  is  also  excellent 
to  enter  a  young  angler,  for  he  is  a  greedy  biter. 

Jzaak  IValton, 
This  sword  but  shown  to  Ccesar,  with  this  tidings, 
Shall  enter  me  with  him.  Shak, 

6.  To  cause  to  enter ;  to  put  or  set  in ;  to 
insert;  as,  to  enter  a  wedge  in  a  piece  of 
wood;  to  enter  a  tenon  in  a  mortise. — 6.  To 
set  down  in  writing,  as  in  a  book;  to  enroll; 
to  inscribe;  as,  the  clerk  entered  the  account 
or  charge  in  the  journal. 

Agues  and  fevers  are  entered  promiscuously,  yet  in 
the  few  bills  they  have  been  distinguished.  Graunt, 

1.  To  report  at  the  custom-house,  as  a  vessel 
on  arrival  in  port,  by  delivering  a  manifest; 
as,  to  enter  a  ship  or  lier  cargo.— 8.  In  laio, 
(ft)  to  go  in  or  upon  and  take  possession  of, 
as  lands.  .See  ENrity.  QS)  To  place  in 
regular  form  before  a  court;  to  place  upon 
the  records  of  a  court;  as,  to  enter  a  writ, 
a  rule,  an  appearance. 

Master  Fang,  have  you  eJiter'd  the  action? — It  is 
enter'd.  Shak. 

—  To  enter  one's  self  (as  at  a  college,  inn 
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of  court,  &c.),  to  cause  one's  name  to  be 
entered  in  the  books  or  register  with  a 
view  to  becoming  a  member. — To  enter  a 
bill  short,  in  hanking,  to  note  down  in  a 
previous  column  of  the  customer's  account 
the  receipt  of  a  bill  (not  yet  due  but  paid 
into  the  bank),  its  amount,  and  the  time 
when  it  becomes  due,  and  then  carry  the 
amount  when  received  into  the  usual  cash 
column  to  the  credit  of  the  customer. 
Enter  (en'ter),  v.  i.  1.  To  come  in ;  to  go 
or  pass  in  :  sometimes  with  in.  '  'So  evil 
thing  approacli  nor  enter  in, '  Milton. 

Other  creatures  here, 
Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  (;«/^rnone.  Milton. 

2.  t  To  begin ;  to  make  beginning.  '  The 
yenT  entering.'  Evelyn. 

0  pity  and  shame,  that  those  who  to  live  well 
Entered  so  fair ,  should  turn  aside !  Milton. 

3.  To  be  initiated;  to  embark;  to  enlist. 
Sith  I  am  enier'd  in  this  cause  so  far,   .    .  . 

1  will  go  on.  Shak. 

— To  enter  into,  (a)  to  get  into  the  inside  or 
interior  of,  or  within  the  external  covering; 
to  penetrate;  as,  the  w'ater  is  entering  into 
the  ship;  a  ball  enters  into  the  body.  (6)  To 
engage  in;  as,  to  enter  into  business,  (c)  To 
be  or  become  initiated  in. 

As  soon  as  they  once  entered  into  a  taste  of  plea- 
sure, politeness,  and  magnificence,  they  fell  into  a 
thousand  violences,  conspiracies,  and  divisions. 

Addison. 

id)  To  deal  with  or  treat,  as  a  subject,  by 
way  of  discussion,  ai'gument,  and  the  like; 
to  make  inquiry  or  scrutiny  into ;  to  examine. 

Into  the  merits  of  these  we  have  hardly  entered  at 
all.  Brougham. 

He  is  particularly  pleased  with  Sallust  for  his 
entering  i7ito  internal  principles  of  action.  Addison. 

(e)  To  be  an  ingredient  in;  to  fonn  a  con- 
stituent part  in ;  as,  lead  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  pewter. —To  enter  on  or  upon,  (a) 
to  begin;  to  connnence;  as,  to  e7iter  irpon 
the  duties  of  an  office ;  he  is  just  now 
entering  upon  a  new  course  of  action;  the 
young  man  yesterday  entered  upon  his 
twentieth  year. 

Gentlemen  did  not  care  to  enter  upon  business  till 
after  the  morning  draught.  Addison. 

(V)  To  treat  or  deal  with,  as  a  subject,  by 
way  of  discussion,  argument,  and  the  like; 
to  examine.  —  To  enter  into  one's  recogniz- 
ances, in  law,  to  become  bound  under  a 
penalty  by  a  written  obligation  before  a 
court  of  record  to  do  some  particular  act, 
as  to  appear  at  the  assizes,  keep  the  peace, 
pay  a  debt,  or  tlie  like.  —  To  enter  loith 
a  superior,  in  Scots  law,  to  take  from  a 
superior  a  charter  or  writs  by  progress : 
said  of  a  vassal  on  a  change  of  ownership 
caused  by  death  or  sale. 

Enteradenography  (en'ter-a-den-og"ra-fi), 
n.  [Gr.  enteron,  intestine,  aden,  gland,  and 
graphs,  description.]  A  description  of  or 
treatise  upon  tlie  intestinal  glands. 

Enteradenology  (en'ter-a-den-ol"o-ji),  n. 
(Gr.  enteron,  intestine,  aden,  gland,  and 
logos,  description.]  Tliat  part  of  anatomy 
wiiich  treats  of  the  intestinal  glands. 

Enterclose  (en'ter-klos),  n.  [Fr.  entre,  be- 
tween, and  E.  close.]  In  arch,  a  passage 
between  two  rooms,  or  the  passage  leading 
from  tlie  door  to  the  hall. 

Enterdealt  (en'ter-del),  n.  [Fr.  entre,  L. 
inter,  between,  and  E.  deal.]  JIutual  deal- 
ings. 'The  entcrdeal  of  princes  strange.' 
Spenser. 

Enterepiplomphalocele  (en'ter-ep'i-plom- 
fal"o-sel),  n.  [Gr.  enteron,  intestine,  epi- 
ploon, omentum,  omphalos,  navel,  and  kele, 
tumour.]  In  surg.  hernia  of  the  umbilicus, 
witli  protrusion  of  the  omentum  and  intes- 
tines. 

Enterer  (en'ter-er),  n.  One  who  enters. 
'The  liope-flush'd  enterer  on  the  stage  of 
life."  Seward. 

Enteric  (en-te'rik),  a.  [Gr.  enterikos,  from 
enteron,  intestine.]  Belonging  to  the  intes- 
tines. —  Enteric  fever,  same  as  Typhoid 
Fever  (which  see). 

Enteritis  (en-ter-i'tis),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
entermi,  an  intestine.]  In  med.  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestines;  most  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  commonest  form  of  acute  inflam- 
mation of  tlie  intestines,  in  which  all  the 
three  coats  are  more  or  less  implicated. 

Enterlace  (en-ter-las'),  v.  t.  Same  as  Inter- 
lace. 

Entermete.t  v.t.   [Fr.  entremettre— entre  = 
L.  inter,  between,  and  mettre  =  li,  mittere, 
to  send.]  To  interpose;  to  interfere. 
A  frere  will  enterjnete  him{-self)  evernio. 
I^o,  goode  men,  a  flie  and  eke  a  frere 
WoU  fall  in  every  dish  and  eke  niatere.  Chaucer, 
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Enter-mewer  (en'ter-mu-er),  n,  A  hawk 
gradually  changing  the  colour  of  its  feathers, 
commonly  in  tlie  second  year. 

Enterocele  (en-te'ro-sel),  n.  [Gr.  enterokele 
—  e/iiero)i,  intestine,  and  tumour.]  In 
s\n-g.  a  hernial  tumour  in  any  situation, 
whose  contents  are  intestine. 

EnterocystOCele(en'ter-6-sis"t6-sel),  n.  [Gr. 
enteron,  intestine,  kystis,  a  bladder,  and  kele, 
a  tumour.]  In  surg.  hernia  formed  by  the 
bladder  and  a  portion  of  the  intestine. 

Enterodela (en'ter-6-de"la),  n.pl.  [Gr.  enter- 
on,  intestine,  anidelos,  manifest.]  Tlie  name 
given  by  Ehrenberg  to  a  section  of  his  class 
Polygastria,  compreliending  those  infusoria 
which  have  a  complete  alimentary  canal 
terminated  by  a  mouth  and  anus.  [Xot  now 
used.] 

Entero-epiplocele  (en-te'ro-e-pip"lo-sel),  n, 
[Gr.  enteron,  intestine,  epiploon,  omentum, 
and  kale,  a  tumour.  ]  In  pathol.  a  hernia,  in 
which  a  part  of  the  intestines,  with  a  part 
of  the  omentum,  is  protruded. 

Enterogastrocele  (en'te-r6-gas"tr6-sel),  n. 
[Gr.  enteron,  intestine,  gaster,  gastros,  tlie 
belly,  and  kele,  a  tumour.]  Inpathol,  a  term 
for  an  abilominal  hernia. 

Enterography  (en-ter-og'ra-fi),  n,  [Gr.  en- 
teron., an  intestine,  and  grapho,  to  write.] 
Tlie  anatomical  description  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

Entero-hydrocele  (en'te-r6-hi"dr6-sel),  n, 
Gr.  enteron,  intestine,  hydor,  water,  and  kele, 
a  tumour.]  In  pathol,  intestinal  hernia 
complicated  with  hydrocele. 

Entero-ischiocele  (en'te-io-is"ki-o-sel),  n. 
[Gr.  enteron,  intestine,  isehiun,  ischium,  and 
kele,  tumour.]  In  pathol,  ischiatic  hernia 
formed  of  intestine. 

Enterolite,  Enterolith  (en'tfer-o-lit,  en'ter- 
o-lith),  n.  [Gr.  enteron,  intestine,  and  lithos, 
a  stone.  ]  Intestinal  concretion  or  calculus; 
a  term  which  embraces  all  tliose  concretions 
which  resemble  stones  generated  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

Enterology  (en-ter-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  enteron, 
intestine,  and  logos,  discourse.]  A  trea- 
tise or  discourse  on  the  bowels  or  internal 
parts  of  the  body,  usually  including  the 
contents  of  the  head,  breast,  and  belly. 

Enteroraphalos,  Enteroraphalus  (en-ter- 
om'fa-los,  en-ter-om'fa-lus),  n.  [Gr.  enteron, 
intestine,  and  onrplialos,  navel.]  An  umbili- 
cal Iiernia  whose  contents  are  intestine. 

Enteropatliy  (en-ter-op'a-thi),  n.  (Gr.  ert- 
teron,  intestine,  and  patlios,  disease.]  Dis- 
ease of  the  intestines. 

Enteroperistole  (en'te-r6-pe-ri"sto-le),  n, 
[Gr.  enteron,  intestine,  axiA peristole,  a  dress- 
ing up.]  In  jmthol,  constriction  or  obstruc- 
tion of  the  intestines,  from  a  cause  which 
acts  either  witliin  tlie  abdomen  or  without 
it,  as  strangulated  hernia. 

Enteroplasty  (en'te-r6-plas"ti),  n,  [Gr. 
enteron,  intestine,  and  plasso,  to  form.]  In 
surg.  a  plastic  operation  for  the  restora- 
tion of  an  intestine. 

Enterorhaphia  (en'ter-o-ra"fl-a),  n,  [Gr. 
enteron,  intestine,  and  rhaphe,  a  suture.]  A 
suture  of  the  divided  edges  of  an  intestine. 

Enterosarcocele  (en'te-ro-sar'avo-sel),  n. 
[Gr.  enteron,  intestine,  sarx,  sarkos,  flesh, 
and  7fe?e,  tumour.]  In  pathol.  intestinal  her' 
nia,  complicated  with  fleshy  excrescences,  or 
cancerous  enlargement  of  the  testicle. 

Enteroscheocele  (en'te-ros"ke-o-sel),  n.  [Gr. 
enteron,  intestine,  oseheon,  the  scrotum,  and 
kele,  tumour.]  In  pathol.  scrotal  hernia 
consisting  of  intestine. 

Enterotome  (en'ter-6-tom),  n.  [Gi-.  enteron, 
intestine,  and  ton}e,  a  cutting,  from  tenino, 
to  cut.]  An  instrument  for  the  operation 
of  artificial  anus. 

Enterotomy  (en-ter-ot'o-mi),  n.  [See  En- 
TKROTOME  ]  1.  Ill  auat.  dissection  of  tlie 
bowels  or  intestines. — 2.  In  siirg,  incision 
of  the  bowels  for  the  removal  of  strangula- 
tion or  a  contracted  or  imperforated  por- 
tion. 

Enterpar lance  t  (en-ter-par'lans),  n,  [Fr. 
entre,  between,  and  parler,  to  speak.]  Par- 
ley; mutual  talk  or  conversation;  confer- 
ence. 

During  the  enterparlance  the  Scots  discharged 
ao-,-iinst  "the  English,  not  without  breach  of  the  laws 
of  the  field.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Enterpart.t  Enterparten,tt).«.  [Fr.  entre, 
between,  awA  partir,  to  divide,  to  part.]  To 
share. 

It  is  friende's  right  ...  to  enterparten  woe. 

Chaucer. 

Enterplead  (en-ter-pled'),  v.i.    See  Intee- 

PLEAI). 

Enterpleader  (en-ter-pled'er),  n.   See  In- 

TEKPLEAIlER. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fiill;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tribe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii.  So.  abune;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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Enterprise  (en'ter-priz),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
entreprendre,  pp.  entiepris,  entreprise  — 
entre,  in  between,  and  prendre,  to  take,  to 
lay  hold  of,  from  L.  prehendo,  prendo,  pre- 
hensum,  prensum—prce,  and  an  obsolete 
root  hend  or  hand,  to  seize.]  1.  Tliat  wliieli 
is  undertaken  orattenipted  to  be  performed; 
a  project  attempted ;  particularly,  a  bold, 
arduous,  or  hazardous  undertaking,  either 
physical  or  moral. 

Their  hands  cannot  perform  their  e7it:rprise. 

Job  V.  2. 

Enferfirisis  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
"With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry. 
And  lose  the  name  of  action.  Shak. 

2.  An  active  and  enterprising  spirit;  disposi- 
tion or  readiness  to  engage  in  undertakings 
of  difficulty,  risk,  or  danger,  or  which  re- 
quire boldness,  promptness,  energy,  and 
like  qualities. 

He  possessed  industry,  penetration,  couragfe,  viiji- 
lance,  and  e>U€rprtse.  Hitme. 

Stn.  Undertaking,  adventure,  attempt. 
Enterprise  (en'ter-priz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
enterprised;  ppr.  enterprising.    To  umler- 
take ;  to  begin  and  attempt  to  perform. 

The  business  must  be  enlerprised  this  nii^Iit. 

Dryden. 

Nor  shall  I  to  tlie  work  thou  ijttfr/'ri\est 

Be  wanting,  but  afford  tliee  equal  aid.  Miiton. 

Enterprise  (en'ter-priz),  V.  i.  To  venture  on 
arduous  or  hazardous  undertakings. 

Enterpriser  (en'ter-priz-er),  n.  An  adven- 
turer; one  who  undertakes  any  projected 
scheme,  especially  a  bold  or  hazardous  one; 
a  person  who  engages  in  important  or  dan- 
gerous designs. 

Enterprising  (en'ter-priz-ing),  a.  Having 
a  disposition  for  or  tendency  to  enterprise; 
hold  or  forward  to  imdertake ;  resolute, 
active,  or  prompt  to  attempt  great  or  un- 
tried schemes;  as,  enterprising  men  often 
succeed  beyond  all  human  probability. 

He  was  a  brave  and  hardy  soldier,  open  in  his 
temper,  active,  and  enterprising  in  the  highest  de- 
gree; but  so  adventurous  and  imprudent  that,  even 
in  old  aije.  he  retained  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  boy, 
and  perished  at  sixty,  by  plunging  into  a  snare  which 
a  stripling  might  have  expected  and  shunned. 

Ar'iold. 

Enterprisingly  (en'ter-prlz-ing-li),  adv.  In 
a  bold,  resolute,  and  active  manner. 

Enterprizet  (en'tfer-priz),  v.t.  l.  To  enter- 
prise; to  undertake.  Spenser. — 2.  To  give 
reception  to;  to  entertain.  'Him  at  the 
thresliold  mett,  and  well  did  enterprize.' 
Spenser. 

Entersole  (en'ter-s61),  n.  Same  as  Entresol. 

Entertain  (en-ter-tan').  v.t.  [Fr.  entretenir, 
to  hold  together,  to  keep,  to  maintain — 
entre  =  L.  inter,  between,  and  tenir  =  L. 
teneo,  to  hold.]  1.  To  receive  into  the  house 
and  treat  witli  hospitality ;  to  show  Iiospit- 
ality  to ;  to  receive  as  a  host  his  guests. 

Be  not  forgetful  to  ejitertaiii  strangers;  for  thereby 
some  have  enteriained  angels  unawares. 

Heb.  xiii.  2. 

2.  t  To  take  or  receive  into  one's  service  ;  to 
sustain  in  one's  service;  to  maintain;  to  hire. 

You,  sir,  I  entertain  for  one  of  my  hundred.  Shak. 
All  that  served  Brutus,  I  will  entertain  them. 

Shak. 

To  baptize  all  nations,  and  entertain  them  into  the 
services  and  institutions  of  the  holy  Jesus. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  To  engage  the  attention  of  agreeably;  to 
amuse  witli  anything  that  causes  tlie  time 
to  pass  pleasantly,  as  pleasant  conversation, 
music,  or  the  like;  to  divert;  to  please. 

Whom  they  with  meats  and  vintage  of  their  best 
And  talk  and  minstrel  melody  entertain  d. 

Tennyson. 

4.  To  receive  or  admit  with  a  view  to  con- 
sider and  decide;  to  take  into  consideration; 
to  admit,  treat,  or  make  use  of;  to  accept; 
as,  to  entertain  a  proposal. 

Awake,  thou  Roman  dame,  and  entertain  my  love. 

I  am  not  here  going  to  e/itertain  so  large  a  theme 
as  the  philosophy  of  Locke.  Be  Qnincey. 

5.  To  keep,  hold,  or  maintain  in  the  mind 
with  favour;  to  reserve  in  the  mind;  to  har- 
bour; to  cherish;  as,  it  is  our  duty  to  enter- 
tain charitable  sentiments  toward  our  fel- 
low-men.—6.  t  To  maintain;  to  support. 
'Tlieyhave  many  hospitals  well  entertained.' 
Bp.  Burnet.^r.i  To  experience;  to  suffer; 
to  undergo;  to  bear. 

They  have  entertained  cause  enough 
To  draw  their  swords.  Skak. 
8.t  To  cause  to  pass  pleasantly;  to  while 
away.    '  Wliere  he  may  likeliest  find  truce 
to  his  restless  thouglits,  and  entertain  the 
irksome  hours.'    Milton.— Amuse,  Divert, 
Entertain.    See  Amuse. 
Entertain  (en-ter-tan'),  v.i.     To  exercise 


hospitality ;  to  give  entertainments ;  to  re- 
ceive company;  as,  he  entertains  gener- 
ously. 

Entertaint  (en-tSr-tan'),  n.  Entertainment. 

Your  entertain  shall  be 
As  doth  befit  our  honour  and  your  worth.  Shak. 

Entertainer  (en-t6r-tan'er),  n.  One  who  en- 
tertains. 

(They)  proved  ingrateful  and  treacherous  guests  to 
their  best  friends  and  entertainers.  Miifon. 

We  draw  nigh  to  God,  when,  upon  our  conversion 
to  him,  we  become  the  receptacles  and  etitertainers 
of  his  good  Spirit.  Bp.  Hall. 

Entertaining  (en-ter-tan'ing),  a.  Affording 
entertainment;  pleasing;  amusing;  divert- 
ing; as,  &vl  entertaining  iXory;  entertain- 
ing friend. 

Entertainingly  (en-ter-tiin'ing-li),  adv.  In 
an  amusing  manner. 

Entertainingness  (en-ter-tiin'ing-nes),  n. 
Tlie  quality  of  being  entertaining  or  divert- 
ing. 

Entertainment  (en-ter-tan'ment),  )i.  1.  The 
receiving  and  accommodating  of  guests, 
either  witli  or  without  reward;  as,  the  hos- 
pital)Ie  man  deliglits  in  the  entertainment 
of  his  friends.  —  2.  Accommodation  for  a 
guest  or  guests ;  food,  lodging,  or  other 
things  required  by  a  guest;  a  hospitable  re- 
past. 'If  love  or  gold  can  in  this  desert 
place  buy  entertainment.'  Shale. 

Enter  therefore  and  partake 
The  slender  e?iierlainfnent  of  a  house 
Once  rich,  now  poor.  Tennyson. 

3.  The  amusement,  pleasure,  or  instruction 
derived  from  conversation,  oratory,  music, 
dramatic  performances,  cfec. ;  the  pleasure 
which  the  mind  receives  from  anything  in- 
teresting, and  which  holds  or  arrests  the 
attention. 

The  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the 
most  noble  and  useful  entertatnmejtt,  were  it  under 
proper  regulations.  Addison. 

4.  That  which  entertains;  that  which  serves 
for  amusement;  a  dramatic  or  other  per- 
formance with  the  view  of  diverting  or 
amusing;  as,  a  musical  entertainment. 

A  great  number  of  dramatic  entertainments  are 
not  comedies,  but  five-act  farces.  Gay. 

5.  Reception;  admission. 

That  simplicity  of  manners,  which  should  always 
accompany  the  sincere  etttertaintnent  and  practice 
of  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.  Bp.  Sprat. 

6.  t  The  state  of  being  in  pay  or  service. 

He  must  think  us  some  band  of  strangers  i'  the 
adversary's  entertainynent.  Shak. 

7.  t  Payment  of  those  retained  in  service. 

The  entertaijttnent  of  the  general  upon  his  arrival, 
was  but  six  shillings  and  eiglit  pence.  Siry.  Davit's. 

8.  +  The  act  of  suffering,  undergoing,  or  bear- 
ing. 

1  his  friar  hath  been  with  him  and  advised  him  for 
the  entertainment  Shak. 

Syn.  Amusement,  diversion,  recreation,  re- 
ception, admission,  accommodation,  feast, 
banquet,  repast. 

Entertaket  (en-ter-tak'),  v.t.  [Fr.  entre, 
between,  and  E.  take.]  To  entertain;  to  re- 
ceive. '  With  more  myld  aspect  tliose  two 
to  entertake.'  Spenser. 

Entertissued  (en-ter-tish'ud),  a.  [Fr.  entre, 
and  ti-isu,  woven.]  Interwoven;  having 
various  colours  or  substances  intermixed. 
'The  entertissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl.' 
Shak. 

Entetch.t  v.t.  [Fr.  entacher,  to  taint— en, 
and  tache,  a  spot,  stain,  blemish.]  To  mark 
or  endow  with  good  or  bad  qualities.  '  En- 
tetchcd  and  defouled  with  yvel. '  Chaucer. 

Entheal, + Entheant  (en'the-al,  en'the-an),  a. 
[Gr.  entheos,  full  of  the  god,  inspired— eii, 
and  theos,  god.]  Divinely  inspired ;  enthu- 
siastic. 

Entheasm  (en'the-azm),  n.  Divine  inspira- 
tion; enthusiasm.  'Religious  entheasm.' 
Byron.    [Rare.  ] 

Entheastict  (en-the-as'tik),  a.  [Gr.  enthe- 
astikus,  inspired,  rapt,  from  entheazo,  to  be 
inspired— in,  and  theos,  god.]  Having 
the  energy  of  God;  divinely  energetic. 

Entheastically  t  (en-the-as'tik-al-li),  adv. 
According  to  deific  energy;  with  divine 
energy. 

Entheatt  (en'the-at),  a.  [See  Entheal.] 
Enthusiastic;  divinely  inspired. 

Enthelmintha  (en-thel-min'tha),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
entos,  within,  and  helmins,  helminthos,  a 
worm.]    Inmed.  intestinal  worms;  entozoa. 

Enthrall  (en-thral'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
thrall.]  1o  reduce  to  the  condition  of,  or 
hold  as,  a  thrall  or  bondsman;  to  enslave. 

His  courtiers  represented  that  the  king  was  eji- 
thralied  by  the  dominant  party,  which  had  become 
superior  to  the  throne  itself.  .S"i>-  T.  E.  Alay. 


The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthrall. 

Byron. 

Enthralment  (en-thral'ment),  n.  1.  The  ai  t 
of  entlirallmg,  or  state  of  being  enthralled. 
2.  Anything  tliat  enthralls  or  enslaves. 

But  there  are 
Richer  entanglements,  enthralments  far 
More  self-destroying.  Keats. 

Enthrill (en-thril'), v.t.  [Prefix en.and  thrill.  ] 
To  pierce. 

A  dart  we  saw  how  it  did  light 
Right  on  her  breast,  and  therewithal  pale  Death 
Enthrilling  it  to  reave  her  of  her  breath. 

Sackville. 

Enthrone  (en-thron'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  en- 
throned; ppr.  enthroning.  [Prefix  en,  and 
throne.]  1.  To  place  on  a  throne;  to  exalt 
to  the  seat  of  royalty;  to  invest  with  sover- 
eign authority. 

Beneath  a  sculptured  arch  he  sits  enthroned.  Pope. 

2.  To  exalt  to  an  elevated  place  or  seat. 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  kings.  Shak. 

3.  To  induct  or  instal,  as  a  bishop,  into  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  a  vacant  see. 

Enthronement  (en-thron'ment),  n.  Act  of 
enthroning,  or  state  of  being  enthroned. 

Enthronization  (en-thr6n'iz-a"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  enthroning;  hence,  tlie  placing 
of  a  bisltop  in  his  stall  or  throne,  in  his 
cathedral. 

Enthronize  (en-thron'iz),  To  place  on 
a  throne;  hence,  to  plnce,  as  a  bishop  in  his 
stall  or  throne  in  his  cathedral ;  to  induct, 
as  a  bishop,  into  a  vacant  see.  Knolles. 
[Rare.  ] 

Doth  mercy  sit  eitthronizd  on  thy  face?  J.  Hall. 
Enthunder  (en-thun'der),  v.i.  [Prefix  era, 
and  thunder.]  To  thunder;  hence,  to  per- 
form any  act  tliat  produces  a  noise  resembl- 
ing thunder;  more  specifically,  to  discharge 
cannon. 

Against  them  all  she  proudly  did  enthnndcr. 
Until  her  masts  were  beaten  overboard. 

Mir.  for  Mags. 

Enthusiasm  (en-thii'zi-azm),  n.    [Gr.  en- 

thousiasmos,  from  enthousiazo,  to  infuse  a 
divine  spirit,  from  enthous,  entheos,  inspired, 
divine — en,  and  theos,  god.]  1.  An  ecstasy 
of  mind,  as  if  from  inspiration  or  possession 
by  a  spiritual  influence;  hence,  a  belief  or 
conceit  of  being  divinely  inspired,  or  of 
being  possessed  of  a  private  revelation;  tlie 
confidence  oi-  opinion  of  a  person  that  lie 
has  special  divine  communications  from  the 
Supreme  Being  or  familiar  intercourse  witli 
liini. 

Enthusiasm  is  founded  neither  on  reason  nor 
divine  revelation,  but  rises  from  the  conceits  of  a 
warmed  or  overweening  imagination.  Locke. 

2.  Complete  possession  of  the  mind  by  any 
subject;  violent  passion  or  excitement  in 
pursuit  of  some  object,  inspiring  extrava- 
gant hope  and  confidence  of  success;  ardent 
zeal  in  pursuit  of  an  object;  predominance  of 
the  emotional  over  tlie  intellectual  powers. 
Enthusiasm,  guided  by  reason  or  experience, 
becomes  a  noble  passion,  that  prompts  to 
the  ardent  pursuit  of  laudable  objects.  Such 
is  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie  poet,  tlie  orator,  the 
painter,  and  the  sculptor;  of  the  patriot, 
the  hero,  and  the  Christian. 

Faction  and  enthusiasm  are  the  instruments  by 
which  popular  governments  are  destroyed.  Ames. 

3.  Liveliness  of  imagination;  elevation  of 
fancy;  exaltation  of  ideas. 

He  (Cowley)  was  the  first  who  imparted  to  English 
numbers  the  enthiisiasin  of  the  greater  ode.  and 
the  gaiety  of  the  less.  yohnson. 

Enthusiast  (en-tlm'zi-ast),  n.  [Gr.  enthovs- 
iastes,  an  entliusiast.]  1.  One  who  imagines 
he  has  special  or  supernatural  converse  with 
God,  or  special  communications  from  him. 

Let  an  ent/insiast  be  principled  that  he  or  his 
teacher  is  inspired,  and  acted  on  by  an  immediate 
connnunication  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  you  in  vain 
bring  the  evidence  of  clear  reasons  against  his  doc- 
trine. Locke. 
2.  One  whose  mind  is  completely  possessed 
by  any  subject ;  one  whose  mind  is  highly 
excited  witli  the  love  or  in  tlie  pursuit  of 
an  object:  one  who  is  swayed  to  a  great  or 
undue  extent  by  his  feelings  in  any  pursuit; 
a  person  of  ardent  zeal.  '  An  enthusiast  in 
his  country's  cause.'  Logan.  —  3.  One  of 
elevated  fancy;  an  imaginative  person. 

'Tis  like  the  wondrous  strain 
That  round  a  lonely  ruin  swells. 
Which  wandering  on  the  echoing  shore 
The  enthitsiast  liears  at  evening.  Shelley. 

Syn.  Visionary,  fanatic,  devotee. 
Enthusiastic,  Enthusiastical  (en-thu'zi- 
as"tik,  en-thu'zi-as"tik-al),  a.  1.  Filled  with 
or  characterized  by  enthusiasm,  or  the  con- 
ceit of  special  intercourse  with  God  or 
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revelations  from  him.  'An  enthusiastic  or 
prophetic  style.'  Bp.  Burnet.  ' Enthusi- 
asiicaZ  saints.'  Bp.  Atterhury.  '  Enthusi- 
astical  raptures.'  Calainy.—2.VT(tne  to  en- 
thusiasm; highly  excited  or  excitable;  warm 
and  ardent;  zealous  in  pursuit  of  an  object; 
heated  to  animation;  as,  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  poetry. 

A  young  man  ...  of  a  visionary  and  enthicsictstic 
cliaracter.  IV.  Irving. 

3.  Elevated;  ardent;  tinctured  with  enthu- 
siasm; as,  the  speaker  addressed  the  audi- 
ence in  enthusiastic  strains. — Enthusiastic, 
Fanatical.  Enthusiastic  is  most  frequently 
used  with  regard  to  a  person  whose  sympa- 
thies or  feelings  are  warmly  excited  in  fa- 
vour of  any  cause,  object,  or  pursuit,  who 
is  full  of  hope  and  ardent  zeal;  while 
fanatical  is  generally  said  of  a  person  who 
"has  wild  and  extravagant  views  on  religion. 
— Syn.  Ardent,  eager,  zealous,  heated,  in- 
flamed, devoted,  visionary,  fanatical. 

Entliusiastic  t  (en-thfi'zi-ast"ik),  n.  An 
entliusiast    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Enthusiastically  ( en-tlm  'zi-as "  tik-al-li ), 
iidv.   Witli  entliusiasm. 

Enthymema  (en'thi-me-ma),  n.  Same  as 
Enfhyiaonr. 

Enthymeniatical  (en'thi-me-mat"ik-al),  a. 
I'ertaiiiing  to  or  including  an  enthymeme. 

Enthymeme  (eu'tlii-mem),  n.  [Gr.  cnthy- 
inenm,  from  enthymeomai,  to  think  or  con- 
ceive— en,  and  thymos,  mind.]  In  rhet.  an 
argument  consisting  of  only  two  proposi- 
tions, an  antecedent  and  a  consequent  de- 
duced from  it;  as,  we  are  dependent,  there- 
fore we  should  be  humble.  Here  the  major 
proposition  is  suppressed;  the  complete  syl- 
logism would  be,  dependent  creatures 
should  be  humble;  we  are  dependent  crea- 
tures; tlierefore  we  should  be  humble. 

Entice  (en-tis'),  v.t.  pret.  ife  pp.  enticed;  ppr. 
enticing.  [O.Fr.  entiser,MoA.iT.attiser,tison, 
L.  titio,  a  firebrand,  a  burning  brand,]  To 
draw  on  or  instigate  by  exciting  hope  or  de- 
sire; to  seduce  by  flattery,  promises,  or  fair 
speech;  to  allure;  to  attract;  to  invite;  espe- 
cially, in  a  bad  sense,  to  lead  astray;  to  in- 
duce to  evil. 
My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not. 

Prov.  i.  10. 
Entice  all  neatly  to  what  they  know  best, 
For  so  thou  dost  thyself  and  Iiiin  a  pleasure. 

G.  Herbert. 

Roses  blushing  as  they  blow. 

And  enticing  men  to  pull.        Bean.  &•  Ft. 

—Allure,  Entice,  Decoy.  See  under  Allure. 
Syn.  To  allure,  attract,  decoy,  tempt,  seduce, 
inveigle,  persuade,  induce,  prevail  on. 
Enticement  (en-tis'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  or 
practice  of  instigating  by  exciting  hope  or 
desire ;  allurement ;  attraction ;  seduction ; 
specifically,  the  act  of  leading  astray  or  in- 
ducing to  evil;  as,  the  enticements  of  evil 
companions. 

By  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewilder'd  sliepherds  to  their  path  again.  Keats. 

2.  Means  of  inciting  to  evil ;  that  whicli 
seduces  by  exciting  tlie  passions.  'Their 
promises,  enticements,  oaths,  and  tokens, 
and  all  these  engines  of  lust.'  Shak.S.  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  enticed,  seduced, 
or  led  astray.  — Syn.  Instigation,  allurement, 
attraction,  seduction,  blandishment,  temp- 
tation, decoy. 

Enticer  (en-tis'er),  n  One  who  or  that  which 
entices;  one  who  or  that  which  incites  or  in- 
stigates to  evil;  one  who  or  that  which  se- 
duces. 

Rose-coloured  cheeks  are  of  themselves  potent 
enticers.  Burton. 

Enticing  (en-tis'ing),  p.  and  a.  Alluring; 
attracting;  attractive. 

She  gave  him  of  that  fair  enticing  fruit.  Milton. 

Enticingly  (en-tis'ing-li),  adv.  Charmingly; 
in  a  winning  manner. 

Slie  siufjs  most  enticitigty.  Addison. 

Entiertyt  (en-tir'ti),  n.  The  whole;  the  en- 
tirety. Bacon. 

Sometimes  the  attorney  .  .  .  setteth  down  an  en- 
tierty,  where  but  a  moiety  was  to  be  passed.  Bacon. 

Entire  (en-tir'),a.  [Fr.  entier,  from  L.  integer, 
whole  (whence  integer,  integrity,  &,c.)  See 
Integer.]  l.  Whole;  undivided;  unbroken; 
complete  in  its  parts;  undiminished;  full; 
perfect;  not  mutilated;  having  all  its  nor- 
mal parts;  as,  not  an  article  was  left  entire. 

An  antique  model  of  the  famous  Laocoon  is  entire 
in  those  parts  where  the  statue  is  maimed.  Addison. 
With  strength  entire  and  free  will  armed.  Milton. 
2.  Whole;  complete;  not  participated  with 
others;  as,  this  man  has  the  entire  control 


of  the  business. — 3.  Full;  complete;  com- 
prising all  requisites  in  itself. 

An  action  is  entire  when  it  is  complete  in  all  its 
parts.  Spectator. 

1.  Sincere;  hearty. 

He  run  a  course  more  entire  with  the  king  of  Ar- 
ragon.  Bacon. 

5.  Firm;  solid;  sure;  fixed;  undisputed. 

Entire  and  sure  the  monarch's  rule  must  prove. 
Who  founds  her  greatness  on  her  subjects'  love. 

Prior. 

6.  Mere;  sheer;  pure;  unmingled;  unalloyed. 
'Pure  fear  and  entire  cowardice.'  Shak. 
'In  thy  presence  joy  entire.'    Milton. — 

7.  +  Wholly  devoted;  firmly  adherent;  faith- 
ful. 

No  man  had  a  heart  more  entire  to  the  king. 

Clarendon. 

8.  t  Essential;  chief. 

Love's  not  love 
When  it  is  mingled  wittl  regards  that  stand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  point.  Shak. 

9.  t  Internal;  inward;  Inner. 

Casting  secret  flakes  of  lustfuU  fire 
From  his  false  eyes  into  their  harts  and  parts  entire, 
Speitser. 

[This  use  is  perhaps  due  to  a  belief  that 
en  tire  and  interior  were  from  the  same  root.  ] 

10.  In  hot.  (a)  applied  to  a  stem  without 
branches,  (b)  Applied  to  a  leaf  without  any 
opening  in  the  edge;  consisting  of  a  single 
piece,  as  a  corolla;  not  divided. — Entire  ten- 
ancy, in  law,  a  sole  possession  in  one  man, 
in  contradistinction  to  a  several  tenancy, 
which  implies  a  tenancy  jointly  or  in  com- 
mon with  others.— W^iofc,  Entire,  Complete, 
Total.  See  under  Complete. 

Entire  (en-tir'),  n.  That  kind  of  malt  liquor 
known  also  as  porter  or  stout;  as,  Barclay, 
Perkins,  &  Co.'s  entire.  [Previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  porter  in  the  first  tiuarter  of 
the  last  century,  the  chief  malt  liquors  were 
ale,  beer,  and  twopenny,  and  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  was  caused  by  customers  asking  for 
mixtures  of  these.  At  last  a  brewer  hit 
upon  a  beverage  which  was  considered  to 
combine  the  flavours  of  the  other  three,  and 
to  this  was  given  the  name  of  entire,  as  being 
drawn  from  the  cask  at  once  and  not  neces- 
sitating any  mixing.  As  it  was  much  drunk 
by  porters  and  other  working  people,  it  by- 
and-by  received  the  name  of  porter.  In 
London  porter  is  now  called  beer,  and  the 
term  entire  seems  only  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  names  of  brewing  firms.  ] 

Entirely  (en-tir'li),  adv.  1.  Wholly;  com- 
pletely; fully;  as,  tlie  money  is  entirely  lost. 

2.  In  the  whole;  without  division. 


Euphrates  . 
sea. 


falls  not  entirely  into  the  Persian 
Raleigh. 

3.  Without  alloy  or  admixture;  sincerely; 
faithfully.  'Tenderly  and  entirely  loves 
him. '  Shak. 

To  highest  God  entirely  pray.  Spenser. 

Entireness  (en-tir'nes),  n.  1.  Completeness; 
fulness;  totality;  unbroken  form  or  state; 
as,  the  entireness  of  an  arch  or  a  bridge. — 

2.  Integrity;  wholeness  of  heart;  honesty. 

Christ,  the  bridegroom,  praises  the  bride,  his 
Church,  for  her  beauty,  for  her  entireness.  Bp.  Hall. 

3.  t  Intimacy;  familiarity. 

True  Christian  love  may  be  separated  from  ac- 
quaintance, and  acquaintance  from  entireness. 

Bp.  Hall. 

Entirety  (en-tir'ti),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
entire  or  whole;  wholeness;  completeness; 
as,  entirety  of  interest. 

Since  in  its  entirety  it  is  plainly  inapplicable  to 
England,  it  cannot  be  copied.  Gladstone. 

2.  That  which  is  entire;  the  whole.— Ten- 
ancy  by  entireties,  in  law,  a  kind  of  tenure 
in  which  an  estate  is  conveyed  or  devised 
to  a  man  and  his  wife  during  coverture,  who 
are  then  said  to  be  tenants  by  entireties,  that 
is,  each  is  seized  of  the  whole  estate,  and 
neither  of  a  part 

Entitative  (en'ti-tat-iv),  a.  [From  entity.] 
Considered  as  an  entity  or  independent 
existence.    Ellis.    [Rare  ] 

Entitatively  (en'ti-tat-iv-li),  adv.  In  an 
entitative  or  abstract  manner. 

Entitle  (en-ti'tl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  entitled; 
ppr.  entitling.  [Norm.  Fr  entitler,  O.Fr. 
entituler,  Fr.  intituler—h.  in,  and  titulus, 
a  title.  See  Title.]  1.  To  give  a  name 
or  title  to;  to  affix  a  name  or  appellation 
to;  to  designate;  to  denominate;  to  call;  to 
name;  hence,  to  dignify  by  a  title  or  hono- 
rary appellation;  to  style;  as,  the  book  is 
entitled  '  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land;' an  ambassador  is  entitled  '  Your  Ex- 
cellency;' a  member  of  the  privy-council  is 
entitled  '  Bight  Honourable. '  '  That  which 
in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience.'  Shak. — 


2.  To  give  a  title,  right,  or  claim  to;  to  give 
a  right  to  demand  or  receive;  to  furnish  with 
grounds  for  claiming:  with  a  dii'cct  object 
of  the  person  claiming  and  a  remote  object 
of  the  thing  claimed. 

The  Whig  party  has  chiefly  entitled  itself  to  the 
proud  appellation  of  popular.  Brougham. 

3.  t  To  attribute;  to  ascribe. 

The  ancient  proverb  .  .  .  entitles  this  work  .  .  , 
peculiarly  to  God  himself.  million. 

4.  t  To  appropriate  as  by  a  title;  to  call  or 
claim,  as  in  support  of. 

How  ready  zeal  for  party  is  to  entitle  Christianity 
to  their  designs  !  Locke. 

Syn.  To  name,  designate,  denominate,  style, 
characterize. 
Entitule (en-tit'iil),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  entituled; 
ppr.  entituling.  [A  legal  or  formal  spelling 
of  entitle.}  To  entitle;  to  give  a  name  or 
title  to;  as,  the  Act  entituled  the  General 
Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1860.  Written  also 
Intitule. 

Entity  (en'ti-ti),  n.  [L.L.  entitas,  from  ens, 
entis,  a  tiling.  See  Ens.]  1.  Being;  char- 
acter of  existence;  essence. 

Entity  in  the  scholastic  philosophy  was  synonymous 
with  essence  or  form.  .  .  .  Men  had  their  which 
was  called  humanity.  It  denoted  the  common  nature 
of  the  individuals  of  a  species  or  genus.  ...  It  is 
used  to  denote  anything  that  exists  as  an  object  of 
thought.  Fleming, 

2.  A  being  or  species  of  being;  an  existing 
thing.   '  Fortune  is  no  real  c»i(ifj/.'  Bentley. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  prudence.  The  leaders  of  the 
people  now  generally  follow.  The  truth  is,  the  peers 
were  in  a  fright.  'Twas  a  pity;  there  is  scarcely  a 
less  dignified  entity  than  a  patrician  in  a  panic. 

Disraeli. 

Entoblast  (en'to-blast),  n.  [Gr.  entos,  within, 
and  blastos,  bud.]  In  physiol.  the  nucleolus 
of  a  cell.  Aynssiz. 

Entoilt  (en-toil'),  v.t.  [Prefix eji,  in,  and  toil.] 
To  take  with  toils;  to  insnare;  to  entangle. 

Entoiled  both  their  navy  and  their  camp  with  a 
greater  power  than  theirs.  Bacon. 

Entoire,  Entoyer  (en-toir',  en-toi'er),  a. 
In  her.  a  term  analogous  to  enalvron,  but 
only  used  when  the  charges  are  things 
without  life,  as  roundlets,  escallops,  and  the 
like.    See  Enaluron. 

Entomatography  (en'tom-a-tog"ia-fl),  n. 
[Gr.  entotna,  insects,  and  graphe,  a  writing.] 
Same  as  Entomology  (wliich  see).  [An  ill- 
formed  word.  The  analogical  form  would 
be  Entomography.] 

Entomb (en-tijm'),  v.t.  [Prefix era,  and  tomb.] 
To  deposit  in  a  tomb,  as  a  dead  body;  to 
bury;  to  inter.  'Those  places  where  they 
(martyrs)  were  entombed. '  Hooker. 

Entombment  (en-tbm'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
entombing  or  state  of  being  entombed; 
burial;  sepulture. 

Many  thousands  have  had  their  entombments  in 
the  waters.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Entomic,  Entomical  (en-tom'ik,  en-tom'- 
ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  entoma,  insects.]  Relating 
to  insects. 

Entomoid  (en'tom-oid),  a.  [Gr.  entomon,  an 
insect,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  Like  an 
insect. 

Entomoid  (en'to-moid),  n.  An  object  having 
the  appearance  of  an  insect. 

Entomoline  (en-tom'o-lin),  n.  [Gr.  entomon, 
an  insect.]    Same  as  Chitin  (which  see). 

Entomolite  (en-tom'o-lit),  n.  [Gr.  entomon, 
an  insect,  and  lithos,  stone.]  A  fossil  in- 
sect. 

Entomologic,  Entomological  (en'tom-o- 
loj"ik,  en'tom-o-loj"ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  science  of  entomology. 

Entomologically(en'tom-o-loj"ik-al-li),«d«. 
In  an  entomological  manner;  according  to 
or  in  accordance  with  the  science  of  ento- 
mology. 

Entomologist  (en-tom-ol'o-jist),  n.  One 
versed  in  entomology. 

Entomology  (en-tom-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  en- 
tomon, an  insect,  from  entomos,  cut  in,  from 
entemno,  to  cut  in  (—en,  in,  and  temno,  to 
cut),  and  logos,  discourse.]  That  branch  of 
zoology  which  treats  of  the  structure,habits, 
and  classification  of  the  Insecta  or  insects, 
which  may  be  briefly  characterized  as  arti- 
culated animals  furnished  with  three  pairs 
of  articulated  limbs  and  a  dorsal  vessel,  res- 
piring by  means  of  tracheae  or  air  canals 
running  through  the  body,  and  provided 
with  two  movable  antenna;,  a  distinct  head, 
thorax,  and  abdomen,  and  for  the  most  part 
wings.  Entomology  formerly  dealt  with  all 
articulated  animals. 

Entomophaga(en-tom-of'a-ga),)i.pJ.  [Gv.en- 
tomon,  an  insect,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  1.  A 
group  of  hymenopterous  insects  whose  larvsB 
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generally  feed  parasitically  upon  living  in- 
sects. —2.  A  tribe  of  marsupials,  as  the  opos- 
sums, bandicoots,  &c.,  whicii  are  insectiv- 
orous, tliough  not  exclusively  so. — 3.  A  sec- 
tion of  the  edentates,  as  the  ant-eater  and 
pangolin. 

Ehtomopliagan  (en-tom-of'a-gan),  n.  In 
zool.  an  individual  of  the  Entomophaga  (in 
all  the  senses  of  the  word,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  sense). 

EntomophagOUS  (en  tom-of'a-gus),  a.  Feed- 
ing" on  insects;  insectivorous. 

Entomophilous  (en-tom-of'il-us),  a.  [Gr. 
entomoH,  an  insect,  and  phileo,  to  love.] 
In  bot.  applied  to  flowers  whose  pollen  is  con- 
veyed from  the  anther  to  the  stigma  by 
the  agency  of  insects.  Sachs. 

EntOinostraca(en-tom-os'tra-ka),  n.pl.  [Gr. 
entoiaon,  an  insect,  and  ostrakon,  a  shell.] 
Latreille's  name  for 
all  crustaceans,  ex- 
cept the  stalk-eyed 
and  sessile  -  eyed 
groups.  It  is  re- 
stricted to  a  por- 
tion of  the  lower 
crustaceans,  but  the 
classifications  vary 
so  mueli  that  the 
term  is  gradually 
being  abandoned. 
The  groups  usually 
noted  by  it  are  the 
Ostracoda,  asCypris, 
fig.  2 ;  Copepoda,  as 
Cyclops,  fig.  1;  Cla- 
docera,  as  Daphnia 

(see  the  art.  DAPH-  Entomostraca._i,  Cyc/oJ,s 
mA);  BranchiOpoda,     quadricornis :  a.  Eye; 

as  the  brine-shrimp  cc,  E^gs.  2,Cypris:  a.  Eye. 
(Podi-ira  nivalis), 

and  the  glacier-flea  (j4rf(;mi(i  salina);  Tri- 
lobites,  all  of  which  are  extinct;  Mcrosto- 
mata,  of  which  Eurypterus  and  Pterygotus 
are  the  best  known  examples  among  fos- 
sils, the  king-crab  being  the  only  living 
genus.  To  these  some  add  the  Epizoa,  or 
parasitic  crustaceans.  No  definition  can  be 
framed  to  include  all  these  groups,  each  of 
which  is  now  usually  regarded  as  a  distinct 
order. 

Entomostracan  (en-tom-os'tra^kan),  n.  One 
of  the  Entomostraca  (which  see). 

Entomostracous  (en-tom-os'tra-kus),  a. 
Belonging  to  the  Entomostraca. 

Entomotomist  (en-tom-ot'om-ist),  n.  A  dis- 
sector of  insects. 

Entomotomy  (en-tom-ot'6-mi),  n.  [Gr.  en- 
tomoii,  an  insect,  and  tome,  a  cutting,  from 
temnu,  to  cut.  ]  The  science  of  the  dissec- 
tion of  insects,  by  which  we  learn  their  in- 
ternal construction,  and  Ijecome  acquainted 
with  the  form  and  texture  of  their  organs. 

Entonlc  (en-ton'ik),  a.  [Gr.  entonos,  strained, 
from  enteind,  to  stretch  tight— en,  and  teiao, 
to  stretch.]  In  med.  a  term  applied  to  a 
morbid  increase  of  vital  power  and  strength 
of  action  in  the  circulating  system;  having 
gi'eat  tension  or  tone. 

Entoperipheral  (en'to-pe-rif"er-al),  a.  [Gr. 
entos,  within,  and  E.  peripheral.]  Situated 
or  originating  within  the  periphery  or  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  body;  specifically,  a 
term  applied  to  feelings  set  up  by  internal 
disturbances;  as,  hunger  is  an  entoperipheral 
feeling:  opposed  to  epiperipheral.  See  ex- 
tract under  Epiperipheral. 

Entophyte  (en'to-fit),  n.  [Gr.  entos,  within, 
and phijton,a.  plant.  ]  A  term  properly  applied 
to  aplantgrowing  in  the  interior  of  animal  or 
vegetal)le  structures.  Generally,  however, 
the  term  is  restricted  to  those  plants  grow- 
ing on  or  in  living  animals.  They  all  belong 
to  the  orders  Algae  or  Fungi.  They  occur 
both  on  man  and  the  lower  animals,  not  a 
few  being  peculiar  to  fish,  and  still  more  to 
insects.  They  are  found  on  the  skin,  the 
mucous  membrane,  the  respiratory  organs, 
the  teeth,  in  the  eggs  of  birds,  reptiles,  and 
molluscs,  the  hair,  intestines,  &c.  The  'fur' 
seen  on  the  tongues  of  persons  with  dis- 
ordered stomachs  is  an  Alga,  Leptothrix 
bitccalis,  i.nd  the  same  parasite  infests  ill- 
cleaned  teeth.  The  diseases  favus.  por- 
rigo,  herpes  tonsurans,  plica  polonica,  tinea, 
mentagra,  &c.,  are  referred  to  the  growth 
of  entophytes  on  or  in  various  structures, 
and  the  disease  is  cured  by  killing  the  para- 
site. In  other  cases  the  growth  of  the  plant 
appears  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  diseased 
state  of  the  structure,  which,  in  this  condi- 
tion, presents  the  circumstances  favourable 
for  the  development  of  the  germ  or  spore 
into  the  plant.    Epidemic  diseases,  as  cho- 


lera, have  been  ascribed  to  these  spores  or 
germs  being  conveyed  through  the  air.  See 
Germ  Theory. 

Entophytic  (en-to-flt'ik),  a.  Tertaining  to, 
resulting  from,  or  indicating  the  presence 
of  entophytes;  as,  an  entuphytic  growth. 

Entopterygoid  (en-top-te'ri-goid),  a.  [Gr. 
entos,  within,  and  E.  pteryijoid  (which  see).] 
In  compar.  anat.  a  term  applied  by  Professor 
Owen  to  the  internal  pterygoid  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  which  is  a  distinct  bone 
in  the  lower  vertebrates. 

EntoptiC  (ent-op'tik),  a.  [Gr.  entos,  within, 
and  optikos,  pertaining  to  sight.  See  Optic] 
Relating  or  appertaining  to  the  vision  of 
objects  within  the  organ  of  sight,  as  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  retina.  Dunglison. 

Entortilationt  (en-toi''til-a"shon),  n.  [Fr. 
entortillcr,  to  twist,  as  if  from  a  fictive  L. 
form  torticulare,  from  torgueo,  tortum,  to 
twist.]   A  turning  into  a  circle. 

Entosthoblast  (en-tos'tho-blast),  n.  [Gr. 
entostlie,  from  within,  and  blastos,  bud.]  In 
j}hysiol.  the  so-called  nucleus  of  the  nucle- 
olus or  entoblast. 

Entoured  (en-tourdO,  a.  (Fr.  entouri,  sur- 
rounded] In  her.  applied  to  a  shield  de- 
corated with  branches.  [This  ornament  is 
not  strictly  heraldic] 

Entoyer,  a.   See  Entoire. 

Entozoa  (en-to-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [See  Entozoon.] 
A  general  name  for  those  annulose  parasiti- 
cal animals  which  infest  the  bodies  of  other 
animals.  Some  are  found  in  the  intestines, 
others  in  the  liver,  brain,  muscles,  and  other 
tissues.  They  pass  through  diflferent  stages 
in  their  development,  and  at  each  stage 
occupy  a  diff'erent  tissue  and  usually  a  dif- 
ferent animal.  Thus  the  cystic  or  bladder 
worm,  whose  presence  in  the  brain  of  sheep 
causes  staggers,  is  the  immature  form  of  the 
tapeworm  of  the  dog,  &c.    The  number  of 


Entozoa  magnified. — i,  Ccenurjis  cerebralis  (produc- 
ing the  stagtfers  in  sheep),  a.  Heads  (shown  on 
the  surface)  separately.  2,  Cysticercits  cellulose 
(causing  the  measles  in  pigs),    b.  Head. 

species  is  being  reduced  as  the  relations  of 
the  different  forms  are  studied. 

Entozoal,  EntOZOiC(en-to-z6'al,  en-to-zo'ik), 
a.    Pertaining  to  tlie  Entozoa. 

EntOZOOlogist  (en'to-zo-ol"o-iist),  n.  A 
student  of  entozoology;  an  investigator  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  Entozoa. 

This  great  eiitozoologist  (Rudolphi),  who  devoted 
the  leisure  of  a  long  life  to  the  successful  studyof  the 
present  uninviting  class,  divided  the  parenchymatous 
entozoa  here  associated  in  the  class  Sterelmintha, 
into  four  orders.  Owen. 

Entozoology  (en'to-zo-ol"o-ii),  n.  [E.  en- 
tozoon, andGr.  Zoi/os, discourse.]  That  branch 
of  zoology  which  treats  of  the  Entozoa. 

Entozoon  (en-to-z6'on),  ?(.  pi.  Entozoa  (en- 
to-zo'a).  [Gr.  entos,  within,  and  zdon,  an 
animal.]  An  intestinal  worm;  an  animal 
living  in  some  part  of  another  animal.  See 
Entozoa. 

Entr'act,  Entr'acte  (an-trakt),  n.  [Fr.] 

1.  The  interval  between  the  acts  of  a  drama. 

2.  A  short  musical  entertainment  in  the  form 
of  a  symphony,  an  overture,  or  a  set  of  quad- 
rilles, waltzes,  &c. ,  performed  during  such 
Interval. 

Entrail.t  Entraylt  (en-tral'),  v.t.  [Prefix 
en,  and  Fr.  treiller,  to  lattice,  treillis,  a 
trellis,  from  treille,  a  vine-arbour;  Pr.  trelha, 
an  arbour,  from  L.  trichilla,  abower,  arbour.  ] 
To  interweave;  to  diversify.  'His  pricking 
arms  eiitrail'd  with  roses  red.'  Spenser. 
'Therein  (were)  entrayl'd  the  ends  of  all  the 
knots.'  Spenser. 

Entrails  (en'tralz),  n.  pi.  [Fr.  entrailles; 
Pr.  intralia,  from  L.L.  intrania,  L.  inter- 
anea,  intestines,  from  inter,  within.]  1.  The 
internal  parts  of  animal  bodies;  the  bowels; 
the  viscera;  the  guts:  used  chiefly  in  the 
plural.— 2.  The  internal  parts;  as,  the  eyi- 
trails  of  the  earth. 

Treasure  that  lay  so  long  hid  in  the  dark  etttrails 
of  America.  Locke. 

Entrammel  (en-tram'rael),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
entrammelled ;  ppr.  entrammellin/j .  [Pre- 
fix en,  and  trammel.]    1.  To  trammel;  to 


entangle.  Bp.  Hacket.—I.i  To  make  into 
ringlets;  to  curl;  to  frizzle.  '  Any  frizzled 
locks,  or  entrammelled  tirfts  of  hair.'  Cot- 

yrave. 

Entrance  (en'trans),  n.  [From  enter,  with 
the  noun  suffix  ance.  See  Enter.]  1.  The 
act  of  entering  into  a  place;  as,  the  entrance 
of  a  person  into  a  house  or  an  apartment. 
'His  own  door  being  shut  against  his  en- 
trance. '  Shak.  —2.  The  power  or  liberty  of 
entering;  admission. 

Has  the  porter  his  eyes  in  his  head  that  he  gives 
entrance  to  such  companions?  Shak. 

Where  diligence  opens  the  door  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  impartiality  keeps  it,  truth  is  sure  to  find  an 
entrance  and  a  welcome  too.  South. 

3.  The  doorway,  gateway,  passage,  or  avenue 
by  which  a  place  may  be  entered;  passage 
into. 

They  said,  Show  us  the  entrance  into  the  city. 

Judg.  i.  24. 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

Milton. 

4.  Commencement;  initiation;  beginning. 

This  is  that  which,  at  first  entrance,  balks  and  cools 
them.  Locke. 

St.  Augustine,  in  the  entrance  of  one  of  his  dis- 
courses, makes  a  kmd  of  apology.  Hakeiuitl. 

5.  The  act  of  taking  possession,  as  of  pro- 
perty or  an  office;  as,  the  enfrnnce  of  an  heir 
or  a  disseizor  into  lands  and  tenements; 
magistrates  at  their  entrance  into  oflice 
usually  take  an  oath. — 6.t  The  act  of  mak- 
ing one's  seU  acquainted  with  a  subject; 
acquaintance;  knowledge. 

He  that  travelleth  a  country  before  he  hath  some 
entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  school,  and  not 
to  travel.  Bacon. 

7.  The  act  of  entering  a  ship  or  goods  at  the 
custom-house. — 8.  The  bow  of  a  vessel,  or 
form  of  the  .forehody  under  tlie  load-water 
line:  it  e.xpresses  the  figure  of  that  which 
encounters  the  sea,  and  is  the  opposite  of 
run. — Stn.  Ingress,  entry,  admission,  ad- 
mittance, doorway,  gateway. 
Entrance  (en-trans'),  v.t.  or  i.  pret.  &  pp. 
entranced;  ppr.  entrancing.  [Prefix  en,  and 
trance  (which  see).]  1.  To  put  into  a  trance; 
to  withdraw  consciousness  or  sensibility 
from;  to  make  insensible  to  present  objects. 

Him,  still  entranced  and  in  a  litter  laid. 

They  bore  from  field  and  to  the  bed  conveyed. 

Oryden. 

2.  To  put  into  an  ecstasy ;  to  ravish  with 
delight  or  wonder;  to  enrapture. 
And  I  so  ravish'd  with  her  heavenly  note, 
I  stood  ejitraiiced,  and  had  no  room  for  thought. 

Vrydeu. 

Entrance-hall  (en'trans-hal),  n.  A  hall  at 
the  entrance  to  a  building,  as  to  a  mansion- 
house  or  castle. 

Entrancement  (en-trans'ment),  n.  The  act 
of  entrancing  or  state  of  being  entranced; 
trance;  ecstasy. 

Entrant  (en'trant),  n.  One  who  enters;  one 
who  begins  a  new  course  of  life;  one  becom- 
ing a  member  for  the  first  time  of  any  pre- 
viously formed  association  or  body,  as  a 
class  in  a  university,  a  profession,  &c. ;  as, 
the  paper  was  too  severe  for  entrants.  'The 
e)if/-ant  upon  life.'    Bp.  Terrot. 

Entrap  (en-trap'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  entrapped; 
ppr.  entrapping.  [Prefix  en,  and  trap.  See 
'Trap.]  To  catch  as  in  a  trap;  to  insnare; 
hence,  to  catch  by  artifices;  to  Involve  in 
difficulties  or  distresses ;  to  entangle ;  to 
catch  or  involve  in  contradictions.  'A 
golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men.' 
Shak. 

Entrappingly  (en-trap'ing-li),  adv.    In  a 

manner  so  as  to  entrap. 
Entrayl.t  v.t.   See  Entrail. 
EntreaSTire  (en-tre'zhiir),  v.t.    [Prefix  en, 

and  treasure.]   To  lay  up  in  or  as  in  a 

treasury. 

So  he  (the  jeweller)  entreasures  princes'  cabinets. 
As  thy  wealth  will  their  wished  libraries. 

Chapmaji. 

Entreat  (en-tref),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and  treat. 
See  Treat.]  1.  To  ask  earnestly;  to  beseecli: 
to  petition  or  pray  with  urgency;  to  sup- 
plicate; to  solicit  pressingly;  to  importune. 

I  entreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner.  Shak. 
'I  do  entreat,'  he  says  afterwards,  'whether  it  be 
just  to  make  this  penal  statute  to  force  the  subjects 
of  this  realm  to  receive  and  believe  the  religion  of 
Protestants  on  pain  of  death."  llaUa7n. 

2.  To  prevail  on  by  prayer  or  solicitation; 
to  persuade  or  cause  to  yield  by  entreaty. 

It  were  a  fruitless  attempt  to  appease  a  power 
whom  no  prayers  could  entreat.  Rogers. 

3.  To  treat  or  conduct  one's  self  toward;  to 
use  or  manage;  to  deal  with. 

I  will  cause  the  enemy  to  entreat  thee  well. 

Jer.  XV.  II. 
Be  patient  and  entreat  me  fair.  Shak. 


ch,  cTiain;     Ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  30;     j.Job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sins';     IH,  tten;  th,  fftin;     w,  toig;  wh,  toWg;  zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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4.t  To  partake  of;  to  enjoy. 

A  thick  arber  cjoodly  over-dight, 
In  which  she  often  usd  from  open  heat 
Herselfe  to  shroud,  and  pleasures  to  entrmt. 

Spenser. 

Syn.  To  beg,  crave,  solicit,  beseech,  sup- 
plicate, importune,  implore. 
Entreat  (en-tretO,  v.i.   1.  To  make  an  ear- 
nest petition  or  request. 

Tlie  Janizaries  entreated  for  them  as  valiant  men. 

Kttoioies. 

2.  t  To  make  or  offer  a  treaty;  to  negotiate. 

Alexander  was  the  first  that  entreated  of  true  peace 
•with  them.  i  Maccab.  .x.  47. 

What  answer  makes  your  grace  to  rebels'  supplica- 
tion? 

I'll  send  some  holy  bishop  to  entreat.  Shak. 

3.  t  To  treat;  to  discourse. 


Entreat  t  (en-tref),  n.    Entreaty;  prayer. 

This  is  he. 
For  whom  I  thwarted  Solomon's  ejitreats. 
And  for  whose  exile  I  lamented.    Old  play  (1599). 

Entreataljle  (en-tret'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
entreated  or  is  readily  influenced  by  en- 
treaty. 

Entreatancet  (en-tret'ans),  n.  Entreaty; 
solicitation. 

These  two  entreatance  made  they  might  be  heard. 
Nor  was  their  just  petition  long  denied.  Fair/ax. 

Entreater  (en-tret'er),  n.  One  that  entreats 
or  asks  earnestly. 

Entreatingly  (en-tret'ing-li),  adv.  In  an 
entreating  manner. 

Entreative(en-tret'iv),  n.  Used  in  entreaty; 
pleading;  treating.  '  EmbelUshed  my  en- 
trcatiee  i)lira3e.'  Brewer. 

Entreatmentt  (en-tret'ment),  n.  A  ■word 
occurring  only  once  in  Shakspere,  which 
has  been  variously  rendered.  Nares  inter- 
prets it  by  entertainment,  conversation; 
Hazlitt,  by  favour  entreated;  Schmidt,  in 
his  Shakespeare  -  Lexicon,  by  invitation, 
glossing  the  phrase  'your  entreatments '  by 
'the  invitations  you  receive;'  Clark  and 
Wright,  in  their  Globe  Edition  of  Shak- 
spere, by  interview.  The  sense  that  seems 
to  suit  the  context  best  is  conversation,  in- 
terview, favour.  The  passage  in  which  tlie 
word  occurs  is  as  follows,  the  speaker  lieing 
Polonius,  and  the  jjerson  addressed  his 
daughter  Ophelia  :— 

From  this  time. 
Be  somewhat  scantier  of  your  maiden  presence; 
Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate. 
Than  a  command  to  parley.  Ham.  i.  3. 

Entreaty  (en-tret'i),  n.  1.  Urgent  prayer; 
earnest  petition;  pressing  solicitation;  sup- 
jjlication.  'Obdurate  to  mild  entreaties.' 
Shak.— 2.^  Treatment;  entertainment;  re- 
ception. 

They  shall  find  guest's  entreaty  and  good  room. 

B.  jtonson. 

Stn.  Solicitation,  petition,  request,  suit,  sup- 
plication, importunity. 

Entree  (an-tra),  n.  [Ft.]  Entry;  freedom 
of  access;  as,  the  entrie  of  a  house. — 2.  A 
made  disli. 

Entremees.t  n.  pi.  Same  as  Entremets. 
Chaucer. 

Entremets  (iih-tr-ma),  n.  [FT.—entre,  be- 
tween, and  mets,  a  dish.]  1.  A  small  plate  or 
dainty  dish  set  on  between  the  principal 
dishes  at  table.— 2.  In  music,  a  short  piece, 
generally  of  a  light  or  playful  character, 
introduced  between  two  longer  and  graver 
ones;  an  interlude.  [Rare.] 

Entrench  (en-ti-ensh'),  v.  t.  Same  as  Intrench 

(whicll  see). 

Entrenchment  (en-trensh'ment),  n.  Same 
as  Iiitrenclnnent  (which  see). 

Entre  nous  (aii-tr  no).  [Fr.]  Between  our- 
selves. 

Entrepas  (iih-tr-pa),  n.  [Fr.]  Int\i6inan(ge, 
a  broken  pace;  an  amble. 

Entrepdt  (aii-tr-p6),  n.  [Fr.  entre,  for  L. 
inter,  between,  among,  saiA-pdt.iov  L.  posi- 
tum,  pp.  of  pono,  to  put,  to  place.]  A  ware- 
house or  magazine  for  the  depositing  of 
goods ;  a  free  port  where  foreign  merchan- 
dise which  cannot  enter  tlie  interior  of 
a  country  is  deposited  in  magazines  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  custom-house  officers 
till  it  is  re-exported ;  also,  a  mart,  as  a  town, 
city,  or  other  place,  where  goods  are  sent  to 
be  distributed  over  a  country  or  over  the 
world  wherever  customers  are  found ;  as, 
Xondon  is  the  great  entrepot  of  the  world; 
Shanghai  and  Hong-Kong  are  entrepots  for 
China.  It  is  in  this  last  sense  the  word  is 
now  popularly  used. 

Entresol  (en'ti5r-sol  or  afi-tr-sol),  n.  [Fr.] 
A  low  atory  between  two  others  of  greater 


heiglit;  a  low  apartment  or  apartments, 
usually  placed  above  the  first  floor,  in  Lon- 


Entresol  or  Mezzanine,  Regent  Circus,  London. 

don  frequently  between  the  ground  floor 
and  the  first  floor.    Called  also  Mezzan  ine. 

They  could  take  the  premier  now,  instead  of  the 
little  entresol  of  the  hotel  they  occupied.  Thackeray. 

Entrike.t  Entrlck,t  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
trick.  \  To  deceive  ;  to  entangle  or  ensnare. 
'Tliat  mirrour  hath  me  now  entriked.' 
Chaucer. 

Entrochal  (en'trok-al),  a.  Belonging  to  or 
consisting  of  entrochite. — Euirochalmarble, 
limestone,  chiefly  of  carboniferous  age,  into 
whicll  fragments  of  encrinites  enter  largely. 
It  is  abundant  in  Europe  and  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Entrochite  (en'trok-it),  n.  [Gr.  en,  in,  and 
trochos,  a  wheel.]  A  term  applied  to  the 
wheel-like  joints  of  encrinites,  which  fre- 
quently occur  in  great  profusion  in  certain 
limestones. 

Entropium  (en-tro'pi-um),  n.  [Gr.  en,  in, 
and  trepO,  to  turn.]  In  mcd.  inversion  or 
turning  in  of  tlie  eyelashes. 

Entropy  (en'tro-pi),  n.  [See  Entropiusi.] 
Dissipation  of  energy;  loss  of  usefulness. 

Entrust  (en-trusf).  v.t.    See  Intrust. 

Entry  (en'tri),  n.   [Fr.  entree.    See  ENTER.] 

1.  The  act  of  entering;  entrance;  ingress; 
as,  the  entry  of  a  person  into  a  house  or 
city;  the  entry  of  a  river  into  the  sea  or  a 
lake;  tlie  entry  of  air  into  the  blood;  the 
entry  of  a  spear  into  the  flesh. 

The  day  being  come  he  made  his  entry:  he  was  a 
man  of  middle  stature  and  age.  aitd  comely.  Bacon. 

The  Lake  of  Constance  is  formed  by  the  entry  of 
the  Rhine.  Addison. 

2.  The  act  of  committing  to  writing  or  of 
recording  in  a  book;  the  item  written  in. 

Credit  is  likely  to  be  more  extensively  used  as  a 
purchasing  power  when  bank  notes  or  bills  are  in- 
struments used,  than  when  the  credit  is  given  by 
mere  entries  in  an  account.  J.  S.  Mill. 

3.  That  by  which  anything  is  entered;  the 
passage  into  a  house  or  other  building,  or 
into  a  room;  an  entrance.  'A  house  that 
hath  convenient  stairs  and  entries.'  Bacon. 

A  straight  long  entry  to  the  temple  led.  Dryden. 

i.  The  act  of  entering  upon  a  subject  for 
study  or  discussion;  a  beginning;  a  first  at- 
tempt. 'Attempts  and  entries  upon  reli- 
gion.' Jer.  Taylor. — 5.  The  exhibition  or 
depositing  of  a  ship's  papers  at  the  custom- 
house to  procure  license  to  land  goods;  or 
the  giving  an  account  of  a  ship's  cargo  to 
tlie  ofllcer  of  tlie  customs,  and  obtaining 
his  permission  to  land  tlie  goods.  —  6.  In 
music,  the  name  formerly  given  to  an  act 
of  an  opera,  burletta,  &c. — 7.  In  law,  (a) 
the  act  of  taking  possession  of  lands  or 
tenements  by  entering  or  setting  foot  on  the 
same.  There  is  a  right  of  entry  when  the 
party  claiming  may,  for  his  remedy,  eitlier 
enter  into  the  land  or  have  an  action  to 
recover  it;  and  a  title  of  entry,  where  one 
has  lawful  entry  given  him  in  the  land,  but 
has  no  action  to  recover  till  he  has  entered. 
An  actual  entry  is  wliere  a  man  enters  into 
and  takes  possession  of  any  lands,  &c. , 
eitlier  in  his  own  right  or  as  the  attorney  of 
another.  (6)  The  depositing  of  a  document 
in  the  proper  office  or  place,  (c)  One  of  the 
acts  essential  to  complete  the  crime  of  bur- 
glary or  house-breaking,  (d)  In  Scots  law, 
the  recognition  of  tlie  heir  of  a  vassal  by 


the  superior  — Single  and  double  entry,  in 
com.  see  BoOK-KEEl'ING. 
Entry-money  I  en' tri-mun-i),  n.  Money 
paid  for  entry,  as  to  an  entertainment; 
sjieciflcally,  money  paid  when  a  person  be- 
comes a  member  of  a  society;  also,  money 
paid  by  a  person  in  order  tliat  he  may  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  a  competition,  as  a 
race. 

Entune  (en-tun'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  entuned; 
ppr.  entnning.  [Prefix  en,  and  time.]  To 
tune;  to  chant.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

They  sung  Iiymns  and  sonnets  .  .  .  entittied  in  a 
solemn  and  mournful  note.  Hakcivill. 

Entune, t  n.  A  tune;  a  song.  'So  merry 
a  sowne,  so  sweet  cntxines.'  Chaucer. 

Entwine  (en-twin'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  entu'ined; 
ppr.  entwining.  [Prefix  en,  and  twine.] 
To  twine ;  to  twist  round.  '  Round  my  true 
lieart  thine  arms  entwine.'  Tennyson. 

Entwine  (en-twin'),  v.i.  To  become  twisted 
(jr  twined.  'Witli  whose  imperial  laurels 
might  entwine  no  cypress.'   De  Quincey. 

Entwined  (en-twind'),  pp.  In  her.  same  as 
Enielopcd  (which  see). 

Entwinement  (en-twin'ment),  n.  A  twin- 
ing or  twisting  round  or  together;  union. 
'Like  a  mixture  of  roses  and  woodbines  in  a 
sweet  entwinement.'    Bp.  Uacket. 

Entwist  (en-twisf),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
twist.  ]   To  twist  or  wreathe  round. 

So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entiuist.  Slink. 

Entwisted  (en-twist'ed),p^).  In  her.  same  as 
Enveloped  (wliicli  see). 

Enubilatet  (e-nu'bil-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
ennhilated;  ppr.  enuhilating.  [L.  e,  out, 
without,  and  niihila,  mist,  clouds.]  To  clear 
from  mist,  clouds,  or  obscurity.  Bailey. 

Enubilous  (e-nu'bil-us),  a.  Clear  from  fog, 
mist,  or  clouds.  _ 

Enucleate  (e-nii'kle-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
enucleated;  ppr.  ejiucleating.  [L.  enucleo, 
enucleaturn—e,  priv. ,  and  nucleus,  a  ker- 
nel.] To  bring  out,  as  a  kernel  from  its 
enveloping  husk ;  to  uncover ;  to  make 
manifest  or  plain;  to  disentangle;  to  solve. 
'  Elucidating  what  was  obscure,  enucleating 
what  was  hard.'   Dr.  Sclater. 

Enucleation  (e-nu'kle-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  enucleating,  clearing,  or  making  mani- 
fest; explanation;  exposition. 

Neither  air,  nor  water,  nor  food  seem  directly  to 
contribute  anything  to  the  enucleation  of  this  disease 
(the  plica  polonica).  Tooke. 

Enumerate  (e-n£i'me-rat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
enumerated;  ppr.  enumerating.  [L.  enu- 
mero,  emimeratuni — e,  out,  and  mtonero,  to 
number,  from  nmnerus,  number.]  To  count 
or  tell,  number  by  number;  to  reckon,  as  a 
number  of  tilings,  each  separately;  to  num- 
ber; to  count;  to  compute;  hence,  to  men- 
tion in  detail;  to  recount;  to  recapitulate: 
as,  to  enumerate  the  stars  in  a  constella- 
tion. 'Enumerating  the  services  he  had 
done. '  Ludlow. 

It  would  be  useless  to  eiiumerafe  details.  Bra7ide. 
Enumeration  (e-nu'me-ra"shon),n.  [L.  enu- 
nieratio.  from  enumero.    See  ENUMERATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  enumerating;  the  act  of  count- 
ing or  reckoning  a  number  of  things,  each 
separately;  computation. —  2.  An  account 
of  a  number  of  tilings  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  every  particular  article. 

Because  almost  every  man  we  meet  possesses 
these,  we  leave  them  out  of  our  ennrneration. 

Paley. 

3.  In  rhet.  a  part  of  a  peroration,  in  which 
the  orator  recapitulates  the  principal  points 
or  heads  of  the  discourse  or  argument. 

Enumerati'Ve  (e-nii'me-rat-iv),  a.  Counting; 
reckoning  up.  '  Enumeratim  of  the  variety 
of  evils."   Jer.  Taylor.  [R,are.] 

Enumerator  (e-nii'me-rat-er),  n.  One  who 
enumerates  or  numbers ;  specifically,  in 
Britain,  one  who  at  the  decennial  census, 
takes  the  census  of  the  inhabitants  within  a 
minor  district. 

Enunciable  (e-nun'si-a-bl  or  e-nun'shi-a-bl), 
a.  Capable  of  being  enunciated  or  ex- 
pressed. 

Enunciate  (e-nun'si-at  or  e-nun'shi-at), 
pret.  &  pp.  enunciated;  ppr.  enunciating. 
[L.  enuncio,  enunciatum—e,  out,  and  nun- 
cio, to  tell.]   1.  To  utter,  as  words  or  syl- 
lables; to  pronounce;  as,  he  enunciates  his 
words  distinctly. 
Each  has  a  little  sound  he  calls  his  own. 
And  each  enunciates  with  a  human  tone.  Hart. 

2.  To  declare;  to  proclaim;  to  announce;  to 
state;  as,  to  enunciate  a  proposition.  'The 
terms  in  which  he  enunciates  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel "  Coleridge. 
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Enunciate  (e-nun'si-at  or  e-nuu'slii-at),  v.  i. 
To  utter  words  or  syllables;  as,  he  enun- 
ciates distinctly. 

Enunciation  (e-niin'si-a"shon  or  e-nun'shi- 
a"shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of  enunciating  or  of 
announcing  or  stating ;  declaration  ;  open 
proclamation  ;  public  attestation.  '  The 
enunciation  of  truth.'  Blair.— 2.  The  mode 
of  uttering  or  pronouncing ;  expression ; 
manner  of  utterance ;  as,  in  a  puljlic  dis- 
course it  is  important  that  the  enunciation 
sliould  be  clear  and  distinct.— 3.  That  which 
is  enunciated;  announcement;  statement; 
intelligence;  information. 

Every  intelligible  eminciation  must  be  either  true 
or  false.  W.  Clarke. 

4.  \T\geom.  the  words  in  which  a  proposition 
is  expressed.  If  the  enunciation  respect  a 
particular  diagram  it  is  called  a  particular 
enunciation;  otherwise  it  is  a  general  enun- 
ciation. 

Enunciative  (e-nun'si-at-iv  or  e-nun'shi-at- 
iv),  a.  Pertaining  to  enunciation;  declara- 
tive. '  Expressed  in  all  forms,  indicative, 
optative,  enunciative.'   Jer.  Taylor. 

Enunciatively  (e-nun'si-iit-iv-li  ore-nun'shi- 
at-iv-li),  adv.  Declaratively. 

Enunciator  (e-nun'si-at-er  or  e-nun'shi-at- 
er),  n.  One  who  enunciates  or  pronounces; 
one  who  proclaims  or  declares;  as,  a  distinci; 
enunciator  of  words;  the  enunciator  of  new 
doctrines. 

Enunciatory  (e-nun'si-at-o-ri  or  e-nunMii- 
at-o-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  utterance  or 
sound. 

Enure t  (en-iir'),  v.t.  [See  Inure.]  1.  To 
practise  habitually;  to  use;  to  commit. 

Ne  certes  can  that  friendship  long  endure  .  .  . 
That  doth  ill  cause  or  evil  end  emiyg.  Spejisey, 
He  gan  that  ladie  strongly  to  appele 
Of  many  haynous  crymes  by  her  ejiured.  SJ'e7tser. 

2.  To  accustom. 

The  prince  well  emtred  was  with  such  huge  strokes. 

Spenser. 

Enure  (en-iir'),  v.i.  In  laio,  to  be  available; 
to  have  effect;  to  contribute. 

Did  the  crime  of  Richard,  though  punished  in  him, 
enitre  to  the  benefit  of  Henry?  Hallayn. 

Enuresis  (en-ii-re'sis),  n.    [Gr.  en,  in,  and 

ouron,  urine  ]   In  pathol.  incontinence  or 

Involuntary  discharge  of  urine. 
Enurny  (en-er'ni),  a.  In  her.  a  term  applied 

to  a  border  charged  with  eight  animals  of 

any  kind. 

Envassal  (en-vas'sal),  v.t.  pret.  ife  pp.  en- 
vassalled;  ppr.  envassalling,  [Prefix  en,  and 
vassal]  To  reduce  to  vassalage;  to  make  a 
slave  of. 

But  well  I  wot  thou'lt  not  etivasstil  me.  Dr.  H.  More. 
Envault  (en-valf),  v.t.     [Prefix  en,  and 
vault.]   To  inclose  in  a  vault;  to  entomb. 
[Rare.] 

I  wonder,  good  man  !  that  you  are  not  euvaitlted; 
Prithee !  go  and  be  dead,  and  be  doubly  exalted. 

Swi/t. 

Envelop  (en-vel'up),  v.t.  [Fr.  envelopper; 
It.  invilhipare,  to  envelop,  the  origin  of 
which  is  doubtful.  It  may  be  from  a  root 
equivalent  to  E.  wrap,  an  old  form  of  wliich 
is  wlap.]  1.  To  cover,  as  by  wrapping  or  fold- 
ing; to  enwrap;  to  invest  with,  or  as  with,  a 
covering;  to  surround  entirely;  to  cover  on 
all  sides;  as,  animals  are  enveloped  with  skin; 
the  merchant  envelops  goods  with  canvas. — 

2.  To  form  a  covering  about;  to  lie  around 
and  conceal. 

A  cloud  of  smoke  envelops  either  host.  Dryden. 

3.  t  To  line;  to  cover  on  the  inside. 

His  iron  coat,  all  overgrown  with  rust, 

Was  underneath  enveloped  with  gold.  Spenser. 

Envelope,  Envelop  (en'vel-op,  en'vel-op), 
n.  1.  A  wrapper ;  an  inclosing  cover ;  an 
integument;  as,  the  envelope  of  a  letter  or 
of  the  heart.— 2.  \wfort.  a  work  of  earth  in 
form  of  a  parapet  or  of  a  small  rampart  with 
a  parapet,  raised  to  cover  some  weak  part 
of  the  works.— 3.  In  hot.  one  of  the  parts  of 
fructification  surrounding  the  stamens  and 
pistils.  The  envelopes  are  formed  of  one  or 
more  whorls  of  abnor- 


mally developed  leaves. 
4.  In  astron.  the  dense 
nebulous  -overing  of  the 
nucleus  or  head  of  a 
comet,  frequently  ren- 
dering its  edge  indistinct. 
Called  also  a  Coma. 
Enveloped  (en-vel'upt), 

pp.  Enwrapped;  covered 


on  all  sides ;  surrounded  Enveloped, 
on  all  sides;  inclosed.  In 
her.  a  term  applied  to  charges  around 
which  serpents,  or  laurels  or  other  plants, 
are  loosely  twisted. 


cli,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  loc/t;     g,  jo;  j,job; 
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Envelope-machine  (en'vel-op-ma-shen),  n. 
A  machine  for  cutting  and  folding  envelopes 
for  letters. 

Envelopment  (en-vel'up-ment),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  enwraijping  or  covering  on  all  sides. 
2.  Tliat  wliicli  envelopes;  a  wrapper;  an  en- 
velope.— 3.t  Perplexity;  entanglement. 

They  have  found  so  many  contrary  senses  in  the 
same  text,  that  it  is  become  difficult  to  see  any  sense 
a.\.       t\\xo\ig\\  ^\\ti\x  envelopjnetils.      Abr.  Tttcker. 

Envenime, \  v.t.    To  envenom ;  to  poison. 

Chaucer. 

Envenom  (en-ven'om),  v.t.  [Prefixed, and 
venom.  ]  1.  To  poison;  to  taint  or  impregnate 
with  venom  or  any  substance  noxious  to  life; 
to  render  dangerous  or  deadly  by  poison,  as 
meat,  drink,  or  weapons;  as,  an  envenomed 
arrow  or  shaft ;  an  envenomed  potion. 

The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated  and  envenomed.  Shak. 

2.  Fig.  to  imbue  as  it  were  with  venom ;  to 
taint  with  bitterness  or  malice.  'The  en- 
venomed tongue  of  calumny."  Smollett. — 

3.  To  make  odious  or  hateful. 

O  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it.  Shak. 

4.  To  enrage;  to  exasperate.  'Envenoming 
men,  one  against  another.'  Glanvil. 

Envermeilt  (en-ver'mel),  v.  t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
Er.  vermeil,  vermilion.]  To  dye  red;  to  give 
a  red  colour  to. 

That  lovely  dye 
That  did  thy  cheek  envermeil.  Milton. 

Enviable  (en'vi-a-bl),  a.  [See  Envy.]  That 
may  excite  envy;  capable  of  awakening  ar- 
dent desire  to  possess,  resemble,  or  be  in 
the  same  condition  as;  as,  the  situation  of 
men  in  office  is  not  always  enviable.  '  One 
of  tlie  most  enviable  of  human  beings.' 
Macaulay. 

Enviableness  (en'vi  a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 

or  quality  of  being  en\'iable. 
Enviably  (en'vi-a-bli),  adv.    In  an  enviable 

manner. 

Envie,t  v.i.    To  vie;  to  contend. 

As  though  the  earth  enz'i'e  wold 

To  be  gayer  than  the  heven.  Chancer. 

Envier  (en'vi-6r),  n.  One  who  envies  an- 
other; one  who  desires  what  ano titer  pos- 
sesses, and  hates  him  because  his  condition 
is  better  than  his  own,  or  wishes  his  down- 
fall. 

Envious  (en'vi-us),  a.  [Fr.  envi,eux.  See 
Envy.]  1.  Feeling  or  harbouring  envy;  feel- 
ing uneasiness,  mortification,  or  discontent, 
at  a  view  of  the  excellence,  prosperity,  or 
happiness  of  another ;  pained  by  tlie  desire 
of  possessing  some  superior  good  whicli  an- 
other possesses,  and  usually  disposed  to  de- 
prive him  of  tliat  good,  to  lessen  it,  or  to 
depreciate  it  in  common  estimation. 
Be  not  thou  eiivtons  against  evil  men.  Prov.  xxiv.  i. 
Heaven  cannot  enviojts  of  his  blessings  be. 

Dryden. 

2.  Tinctured  with  envy.  'A  man  of  the 
most  envious  disposition.'  Sir  P.  Sidney.— 

3.  Excited  or  directed  by  envy;  as,  an  envi- 
ous attack. — 4.  t  Calculated  to  inspire  envy; 
enviable. 

He  to  him  leapt,  and  that  same  envious  gage 

Of  victor's  glory  from  him  snatched  away.  Spenser. 

5.  t  Exceedingly  careful;  watchful.  'No men 
are  so  envious  of  their  health.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Enviously  (en'vi-us-li),  adv.  With  envy; 
witli  malignity  excited  by  tlie  excellence  or 
prosperity  of  another;  spitefully. 

How  enviously  the  ladies  look 

When  they  surprise  me  at  my  book !  Szvift. 

Enviousness  (en'vi-us-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  envious^ 

Environ  (en-vi'ron),  v.t.  [Fr.  environner,  to 
environ— em,  and  O.Fr.  vironner,  to  veer,  to 
environ,  from  virer,  to  veer.  Probably  from 
a  lost  Celtic  rootOT'r  or  bir.  See  Veer.]  1.  To 
surround;  to  encompass;  to  encircle;  to  hem 
in;  as,  a  plain  environed  with  mountains;  a 
city  environed  with  troops. 

Methought  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 

Envirojied  me.  and  howled  in  mine  ears.  Shak. 

2.  To  involve;  to  envelop;  as,  to  environ  with 
darkness  or  with  difficulties.  '  Crudy  va- 
pours which  envirmi  it.'  Shak. 

That  soldier,  that  man  of  iron. 

Whom  ribs  of  horror  all  enviroji.  Cleaveland. 

Environ,  t  adv.    About ;  around. 

Lord  Godfrey's  eye  three  times  enviroyi  goes. 

Fairfax. 

Environed  (en-vi'rond),  p.  and  a.  1.  Sur- 
rounded; encompassed;  besieged;  involved; 
invested. — 2.  In  her.  bound  round  or  about; 
as,  a  Saracen's  head  environed  about  the 
temples  with  a  wreath. 

Environment  (en-vi'ron-ment),  n.  1.  Act  of 


ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  £Aen;  th,  t/iin; 


surrounding ;  state  of  being  environed.  — 
2.  That  wliich  environs;  surroundings. 

As  with  every  inanimate  object  whose  state  has 
been  altered  by  an  alteration  in  the  environmettt, 
the  alteration  undergone  by  the  object  does  not  tend 
to  produce  in  it  a  secondary  alteration,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  some  secondary  alteration  of  tlie  environ- 
ment. H.  Spencer. 
Environs  (en-vi'ronz),  n.  pi.  [Fr.  ]  The  parts 
or  places  which  surround  another  place,  or 
lie  in  its  neighbourhood,  on  different  sides; 
as,  the  environs  of  a  city  or  town. 
Envisage  (en-viz'aj),  v.t.  [Fr.  envisager— 
en,  in,  and  visage,  face.]  To  look  in  the 
face  of;  to  face;  to  apprehend  directly;  to 
perceive  by  intuition. 

To  bear  all  naked  truths. 
And  to  envisage  circumstance,  all  calm. 
That  is  the  top  of  sovereignty.  Keats, 
From  the  very  dawn  of  existence  the  infant  must 
envisaf^e  self,  and  body  acting  on  self.  Jll'Cosh. 

Envisagement  (en-viz'aj-ment),  n.  The 

act  of  envisaging. 
Envolume  (en-vol'Qm),  v.t.    [Prefix  en,  and 

volume.  ]   To  form  into  or  incorporate  with 

a  volume. 

Envolup.t  v.t.  To  wrap  up;  to  envelop. 
'  For  he  is  most  envoluped  in  sinne.'  Chau- 
cer. 

Envoy  (en'voi),  n.  [Fr.  envoys,  from  envoyer, 
to  send— eu,  and  voie,  L.  via,  a  way.  See 
Way.]  One  despatched  upon  an  errand  or 
mission;  a  messenger;  specifically,  a  person 
deputed  by  a  ruler  or  government  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty,  or  transact  other  business, 
witli  a  foreign  ruler  or  government.  We 
usually  apply  the  word  to  a  public  minister 
sent  on  a  special  occasion  or  for  one  parti- 
cular purpose ;  lience  an  envoy  is  distin- 
guislied  from  an  ambassador  or  permanent 
resident  at  a  foreign  court,  and  is  of  inferior 
rank. 

Perseus  sent  envoys  to  Carthage  to  kindle  their 
hatred  against  the  Romans.  Arlmtlmot. 

Envoy  (en'voi),  n.  [Fr.  envoi.]  Formerly 
a  postscript  to  a  composition,  as  a  poem,  to 
enforce  or  recommend  it. 

The  Blind  Minstrel  is  a  vigorous  versifier  ...  as 
a  specimen  of  his  graver  style  we  may  give  his  envoy 
ur  concluding  lines.  Craik. 

Envoyship  (en'voi-ship),  n.  Tlie  office  of 
an  envoy. 

Envy  (en'vi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  envied;  ppr. 
envying,  [if y.  envier.  See  the  noun.]  1.  To 
feel  uneasiness,  mortification,  or  discon- 
tent at,  as  at  the  sight  of  superior  excel- 
lence, reputation,  or  happiness  enjoyed  by 
another ;  to  repine  at  another's  prosper- 
ity; to  fret  or  grieve  one's  self  at,  as  at  the 
real  or  supposed  superiority  of  another,  and 
to  hate  on  that  account. 

Envy  not  thou  the  oppressor.  Prov.  iii.  3r, 

Whoever  envies  another  confesses  his  superiority. 

RamMer. 

2.  To  grudge;  to  regard  with  malice  and 
longing;  to  withhold  maliciously. 

Come,  come,  we  know   your  meaning,  brother 
Glo'ster; 

You  envy  my  advancement  and  ray  friends.  Shak. 

3.  To  desire  earnestly;  to  regard  with  long- 
ing. 

Or  climb  his  knee  the  envied  kiss  to  share.  Gray. 

4.  t  To  do  harm  to;  to  injure. 

If  I  make  a  lie 
To  gain  your  love  and  envy  my  best  mistress. 
Put  me  against  a  wall.  J.  Fletcher. 

5.  t  To  vie  with;  to  strive  to  equal;  to  emu- 
late. 

Let  later  age  that  noble  use  envy, 

Vyle  rancour  to  avoid  and  cruel  surquedry. 

Spenser. 

Envy  (en'vi),  v.i.  To  be  affected  witli  envy; 
to  have  enrious  feelings;  to  regard  anything 
with  grudge  and  longing  desire :  usually 
followed  by  at. 

Thronged  to  the  lists,  and  envied  to  behold 
The  names  of  others,  not  their  own,  enrolled. 

Dryden. 

In  seeking  tales  and  informations 
Against  this  man,  whose  honesty  the  devil 
And  his  disciples  only  envy  at, 
Y'e  blew  the  fire  that  burns  ye.  Shak. 

Envy  (en'vi),  n.  [Fr.  envie;  L.  invidia,  envy, 
from  invidus,  envious — wt,  against,  and  root 
vid,  to  look;  invidere,  to  envy.  See  Vision.] 
1.  Pain,  uneasiness,  mortification,  or  dis- 
content excited  by  the  sight  of  another's 
superiority  or  success,  accompanied  witli 
some  degree  of  hatred  or  malignity,  and 
often  or  usually  with  a  desire  or  an  effort 
to  depreciate  the  person,  and  with  pleasure 
in  seeing  him  depressed;  usually  followed 
by  of,  sometimes  by  to. 

Base  envy  withers  at  another's  joy. 

And  hates  that  excellence  it  cannot  reach. 

Thomson. 


w,  wig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  e^tvy  ij/great  Caesar.  S/i<z^. 
Many  suffered  death  merely  in  envy  to  their  virtues 
and  superior  genius.  Swift. 

2.  Uivalry;  competition;  emulation.  [Rare.] 

Such  as  cleanliness  and  decency 
Prompt  to  a  virtuous  envy.  Ford. 

3.  Malice;  malignity. 

You  turn  the  ^ood  we  offer  into  envy.  Shak. 

4.  t  Public  odium;  ill  repute;  invicliou.sness. 

To  discharge  the  king  of  the  envy  of  that  opinion. 

Bacon. 

5.  Object  of  envy. 

This  constitution  in  former  days  used  to  be  the 
envy  of  tlie  world.  Macantny. 

Envyned.t  vp.  [Fr.  enviner,  to  store  or 
furni.sU  with  vines  or  wine— oi,  and  vln, 
wine.  See  WiNE.]  Stored,  furnished,  or 
seasoned  with  wine.  'A  better man 
was  iiowher  non.'  Chaucer. 

Enwall  (en-wal'),  v.  t.    Same  as  Inwall. 

EnwallOWt  (en-wol'lo),  i\t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
iciilliiw.]    To  walUnv.  Spenser. 

Enwheel  (en-wliel'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
wheel.]    To  encircle. 

The  grace  of  heaven 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand, 
Enioheel  thee  round  !  Shak. 

Eliwident  (en-wid'n),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
■linden.]    To  make  wider. 

Enwoman  (en-wiim'un),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and 
v'oinan.]  To  endow  with  the  qualities  of 
woman  ;  to  malce  womanish.  Daniel. 

Enwomb  (en-wom'),  f  t.  [Prefix  e7i,  and 
womb.]  l.t  To  make  pregnant.  'Me  then 
he  left  enwoinbed  of  this  child.'  Spenser. — 
2.  To  bury;  to  hide,  as  in  a  womb,  gulf,  pit, 
or  cavern. 

The  Afric  Niger  stream  eniuomhs 
Itself  into  the  earth.  Donne. 

Enwrap  (en-rap'),  v.t.  [Prefix  en,  and  wrap.] 
To  envelop;  to  inwrap. 

Hateful  thoughts  eniorap  my  soul  in  gloom.  Keats. 

Enwrapment  (en-rap'ment),  n.  1.  Tlie  act 
of  enwrapping,  or  state  of  being  enwrapped. 
2.  That  which  enwraps;  a  covering;  a  wrap- 
per. 

They  wreathed  together  a  foliature  of  the  fig-tree, 
and  made  themselves  envjrapntcnts.  Siitick/ord. 

Enwreathe  (en-relH'),  v.  t.    To  surround  as 

with  a  wreath. 
Enwrought  (en-raf),  p.  and  a.    Same  as 

Iiiwn„i,jht. 

Enzone  (en-zon'),  v.t.  To  inclose,  as  a  zone 
incloses;  to  surround. 

The  chapel-like  farm-house,  half- hidden  among 
the  groves  that  enzone  Greenbank.     Prof.  IVilsoit. 

Enzootic  (en-zo-ot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  en,  in,  among, 
and  Z'(0)i,an  animal.  ]  Limited  to  the  animals 
of  a  district;  specifically  applied  to  diseases 
affectiu'.;'  the  animals  of  a  district. 

Enzootic  (en-z6-ot'ik),  n.  A  disease  re- 
stricted to  the  animals  of  a  district.  See 

EWZOOTIf^. 

Eocene  (e'd-sen),  a.  [Gr.  eos,  the  dawn,  and 
Jcainos,  recent.  ]  In  (jeol.  a  term  applied  by 
Lyell  to  one  of  the  three  periods  of  the  ter- 
tiary strata,  each  of  which  is  characterized 
by  containing  a  very  different  proportion  of 
fossil  shells  of  recent  species.  The  earliest 
period,  or  eocene,  is  so  called  because  the 
very  small  proportion  of  livingspecies  found 
fossil  in  the  strata  of  this  period  indicates 
what  may  be  considered  the  first  commence- 
ment or  dawn  of  life.  The  eocene  beds  ai-e 
arraii'^ed  in  tljree  groups,  termed  the  lower, 
middle,  and  upper  eocene.  Tlie  lower  eocene 
beds  are  well  developed  in  the  London 
basin;  the  middle  and  upper,  in  Hampshire 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Eocene  (e'o-sen),  n.  In  geol.  a  rock  or  stra- 
tum jiertainin.n  to  the  eocene  epoch. 

Eolian,  EoliC  (e-o'Ii-an,  e-ol'ik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  MvUa.  or  JEoUs,  in  Asia  Minor,  in- 
habited by  Greeks.  The  Eolic  dialect  of  the 
Greek  language  was  the  dialect  used  Ijy  the 
Eolians. — Eolian  mode,  in  tnusic,  the  fifth 
of  the  authentic  Gregorian  modes ;  it  con- 
sists of  tlie  natural  notes  A  B  C  D  E  F  G. 

Eolian  (e-o'li-an),  a.  [From  jHohis,  the  god 
of  tlie  winds.]    Pertaining  to  ^olus,  the 

,god  of  tlie  \imd&.— Eolian  lyre  or  harp,  a 


Eolian  Harp. 

simple  stringed  instrument  that  sounds  by 
tlie  impulse  of  air.  It  generally  consists 
of  a  simple  box  of  thin  fibrous  wood  (often 


of  deal)  to  which  is  attached  a  number  of 
fine  catgut  strings,  sometimes  as  many  as 
fifteen,  of  equal  length  and  in  unison, 
stretched  on  low  bridges  at  each  end.  Its 
length  is  made  to  correspond  with  the  size 
of  the  window  or  aperture  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  be  placed.  When  tlie  wind  blows 
athwart  the  strings  it  produces  the  efi'ect  of 
an  orchestra  when  lieard  at  a  distance, 
sweetly  mingling  all  the  harmonics,  and 
swelling  or  diminishing  the  sounds  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  blast. 
A  still  more  simple  form  of  the  Eolian  harjj 
consists  merely  of  a  number  of  strings  ex- 
tended between  two  deal  boards. — Eolian 
attachment,  a  contrivance  attached  to  a 
pianoforte,  by  wliich  a  stream  of  air  can  be 
tlirown  upon  the  wires,  whicli  prolongs  tlieir 
vibration  and  greatly  increases  the  volume 
of  sound. — Eolian  rocks,  in  geol.  the  blown 
sands  of  tlie  desert  and  the  sea  shore.  They 
are  sometimes,  especially  the  latter,  re- 
gularly stratified,  and  shells,  blown  up  from 
the  beach,  are  often  found  in  the  lamina;. 
Naturally,  such  a  formation  does  not  remain 
long  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  laid  down. 

EoliC  (e-ol'ik),  n.  The  Eolic  dialect,  verse, 
or  music.    See  Eoi.IAN. 

Eolic,  a.   See  Eolian. 

Eolidffi  (e-ol'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  nudi- 
braiicliiate  gasteropodousmolluscs,  with  the 
so-called  gills  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
back,  and  tentacles  not  retractile.  They  are 
active,  and  swim  freely  on  their  backs.  In 
the  Eolis,  common  on  our  coasts,  the  gills 
consist  of  an  immense  number  of  finger-like 
processes,  forming  tufts  on  each  side  of  the 
body,  some  of  which  receive  coecal  prolon- 
gations of  the  stomach  and  liver.  Their 
papilla;  possess  the  power  of  discharging  a 
milky  kind  of  fluid  when  the  animal  is  irri- 
tated, which,  however,  is  liarniless  to  the 
human  skin. 

Eolipile  (e-ol'i-pil),  n.  [L.  jEolus,  the  deity 
of  the  winds,  and  pifa,  a  ball.]  A  hollow 
ball  of  metal,  with  a  pipe  or  slender  neck, 
used  in  hydraulic  experiments.  The  ball 
being  filled  with  water,  is  heated  till  the 
vapour  issues  from  the  pipe  with  great  vio- 
lence and  noise,  exhibiting  the  elastic  power 
of  steam. 

Eon,  MOTl  (e'on),  n.  [Gr.  aiOn,  age,  duration, 
eternity.  Cog.  L.  cevum,  a  space  of  time, 
duration.]  1.  A  space  of  time,  especially 
the  time  during  which  anything  exists;  the 
period  of  the  existence  of  the  univei  se;  a 
long  indefinite  space  of  time;  an  age;  an  era; 
period  of  a  dispensation;  cycle;  eternity. 

The  rigidity  of  old  conceptions  has  been  relaxed, 
the  public  mind  being  rendered  gradually  tolerant 
of  the  idea  that  not  for  six  thousand,  nor  for  sixty 
thousand,  nor  forsix  thousand  thousand,  but  for  eons 
embracing  untold  millions  of  years,  this  eartli  has 
been  the  theatre  of  life  and  death.  Tyndali. 

2.  In  Platonic  philos.  a  virtue,  attribute,  or 
perfection  existing  througliout  eternity. 
The  Platonists  represented  the  Deity  as  an 
assemblageof  eons.  TheGnosticsconsidered 
eons  as  certain  substantial  powers  or  divine 
natures  emanating  from  the  Supreme  Deity, 
and  performing  various  parts  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  universe. 
Eorl.t  ?i.  [A.  Sax.]  A  man  of  rank;  a  noble- 
man; an  earl. 

Eozoon,  Eozoon  canadense  (e-o-z6'on  kan- 
a-den'se),  n.  [Gr.  eOs,  daybreak,  dawn,  and 
zuon,  animal.]  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Daw- 
son of  Jlontreal  to  a  supposed  gigantic  fos- 
sil foraniinifer,  found  in  the  Laurentian 
rocks  of  Canada  and  in  the  quartz  rocks  of 
Germany.  It  is  the  oldest  form  of  life  trace- 
able in  the  past  history  of  the  globe.  See 
extract. 

The  writer  (Mr.  T.  Mallard  Reade)  asserts  that 
structures  called  eo2oonai  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  any  unaltered  rocks,  while  they  are  abun- 
dant in  metamorphosed  rocks;  and  argues,  from  this 
and  other  reasons,  that  Professors  King  and  Rowney 
are  right  in  holding  the  eozoon  to  be  a  mere  mineral 
structure  occasioned  by  the  metamorphism  of  the 
rock.  .  .  .  Dr.  Carpenter  replies  .  .  .  that  the 
eozoonat^U\ic\v,t^  is  most  characteristically  displayed 
in  those  portions  of  the  serpentine  limestone  of  the 
Laurentian  formation  which  have  undergone  the 
least  metamorphic  change,  reiterating  the  arguments 
derived  from  the  structure  itself  which  have^led  him 
and  most  otiier  geologists  to  consider  the  eozoon  as 
of  indubitable  organic  origin.  The  Academy. 

Eozoonal  (e-o-zo'on-al),  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  eozoon.    See  extract  under  Eozoon. 

Ep,  Epi  (ep,  e'pi).  A  Greek  prefix  signifying 
addition,  something  applied  to,  on,  upon, 
over,  near. 

Epacridacese(e-pak'rid-a"se-e),  n.  [See  EPA- 
CRIS.  ]  A  natural  order  of  monopetalous  exo- 
gens,  very  closely  allied  to  Ericacea;,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  the  one-celled  anthers  open- 


Epacris  granditlora  ; 
(garden  variety). 


ing  by  a  chink.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of 
Australia.  'The  fruit  of  some  species  is  eaten 
under  the  name  of  Australian  cranberry, 
and  they  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for 
tlie  beauty  of  their  flowers.  The  typical 
genus  is  Epacris  (which  see). 
Epacris  (en'a-kris),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and 
alcrns,  the  top,  in  allusion 
to  the  species  growing  on 
the  tops  of  mountains.]  A 
large  genus  of  plants,  the 
typical  genus  of  the  nat. 
order  Epacridacea;,  distin- 
guished by  having  a  col- 
oured calyx  with  many 
bracts,  a  tubular  corolla 
with  smooth  liml),  stamens 
affixed  to  tlie  corolla,  and 
a  five-valved  many-seeded 
capsule.  The  species  are 
slirubliy  plants,  with  axil- 
lary, wliite,  red,  or  purple 
flowers,  generally  in  leafy 
spikes.  Among  those  cul- 
tivated in  this  country  we 
may  mention  E.  grandi- 
flora,  which  has  flowers 
nearly  an  inch  in  length,  of 
a  brilliant  reddish  purple 
at  the  base  and  inire  white 
at  the  apex. 

Epact  (e'pakt),  n.  [Gr. 
cpaktos,  brought  in  or  on — 
epi,  on,  and  ago,  to  lead.] 
In  chron.  the  excess  of  the 
solar  month  above  the 
lunar  synodical  month, 
and  of  the  solar  year 
above  the  lunar  year  of  twelve  synodical 
months.  The  epacts  then  are  annual  and 
menstrual  or  monthly.  Suppose  the  new 
moon  to  be  on  the  1st  of  January;  the  month 
of  January  containing  31  days,  and  the  lunar 
month  only  29  days,  12  lioui's,  44  niimites, 
3  seconds,  the  difference,  1  day,  11  hours, 
15  minutes,  57  seconds,  is  the  meiistrval 
epact.  The  annual  epact  is  nearly  11  days; 
the  solar  year  being  3(55  days,  and  the  lunar 
year  364. 

Epagoge  (e-pa-go'je),  n.  [Gr.,  a  bringing  on 
or  to—epi,  on,  and  ago,  to  lead.]  Inrhet. 
oratorical  induction ;  a  figure  of  speech 
which  consists  in  demonstrating  and  prov- 
ing universal  propositions  by  pai-ticiilars. 

Epagogic  (ep-a-goj'ik),  a.  In  rliet.  of  or  per- 
taining to  epagoge;  inductive. 

Epalpate  (e-pal'pat).  a.  [L.  e,  out  of,  and 
palpus,  a  feeler.]  In  ento>n.  without  an- 
tenna; or  feelers. 

Epanadiplosis  (ep-an'a-di-plo"sis),  n.  [Gr., 
from  epanadiploo,  to  repeat— and nuadi- 
plor,,  to  make  double.  See  Anadiplosis.] 
Repetition;  a  figure  in  rhetoric  when  a  sen- 
tence ends  with  the  same  word  with  which  it 
begins.  'Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway:  and 
again  I  say.  Rejoice'  (Phil.  iv.  4),  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

Epanalepsis  (ep'an-a-lep"sis),  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
anil  atialiiinhano,  to  take  up.]  In  rhet,  and 
ciniipiisitiiin,  a  figure  by  which  the  same 
word  or  clause  is  repeated  after  a  paren- 
thesis. 

Epanaphora  (ep-an-af'o-ra),  n,  [Gr.  e.pi, 
upon,  ana,  up,  back,  and  phero,  to  carry.] 
In  rhet.  a  figure  of  speech  which  consists  in 
the  repetition  of  a  word  or  phrase  at  the 
hegiiiniiig  of  successive  clauses;  anaphora. 

Epanastrophe  (ep-an-as'tro-fe),  n.  [Gr., 
from  epanastrepho—epi,  ana,  and  strepho, 
to  turn.]  In  rhet.  a  figure  by  which  the 
speaker  makes  the  end  of  one  clause  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next. 

EpanodOS  (e-pan'o-dos),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  and 
anodos,  a  way  up  or  back  —  ana,  up,  and 
hodos,  a  way.]  In  rhet.  (a)  a  figure,  when  a 
sentence  or  member  is  inverted  or  repeated 
backwards,  as  in  the  following  lines: — 

0  more  exceeding  love,  or  law  more  just; 

Just  law  indeed,  but  more  exceeding  love.  Milton. 

(b)  The  return  to  the  principal  heads  or  to 
the  proper  subject  of  a  discourse  after  a 
digression,  or  in  order  to  consider  the  topics 
separately  and  more  particularly. 
EpanorthOSiS  (e'pan-or-th6"sis),  n.  [Gr., 
from  epanorthod,  to  set  upright— e^))',  and 
anorthoo,  to  set  right  again,  from  ana,  up- 
ward, and  orthoo,  from  orthos,  straight.]  In 
rhet.  a  figure  by  which  a  person  corrects  or 
ingeniously  re\'okes  what  he  just  before 
alleged,  as  being  too  weakly  expressed,  in 
order  to  add  something  strong:er  and  more 
conformable  to  the  passion  with  which  he 
is  agitated;  as.  Most  brave  act!   Brave,  did 

1  say  1   Most  heroic  act ! 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fiill;      me,  met,  her; 


pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  biiU;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  ab«ne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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Epanthous  (ep-an'thus),  a.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  anthos,  Mower.]  In  bot.  growing  upon 
flowers,  as  certain  fungi. 

Eparch  (ep'iirk),  n.  [Gr.  eparchos—epi,  and 
arche,  dominion.]  In  ancient  and  modern 
Greece,  tlie  governor  or  prefect  of  a  province 
or  eparcliy. 

Eparchy  (ep'arl<-i),  11.  [Gr.  eparchia,  a  pro- 
vince—t'pi,  and  arche,  government.]  A  pro- 
vince, prefecture,  or  territory  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  eparcli  or  governor. 

Epaule  (e-pal'),  n.  [Fr.  epaule,  tlie slioulder.  ] 
In  fort.  t)ie  shoulder  of  a  bastion,  or  the 
angle  made  by  the  face  and  flanli. 

Epaulement  (e-pal'ment),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
epauler,  to  support  with  the  shoulders,  from 
ipaulc,  the  shoulder.  ]  In  fort,  a  term  which 
originally  signified  a  mass  of  earth  about 
7  feet  6  inches  high  and  18  or  20  feet  thick, 
raised  for  tlie  purpose  either  of  protecting 
a  body  of  troops  at  one  extremity  of  their 
line,  or  of  forming  a  wing  or  shoulder  of  a 
battery  to  prevent  the  guns  from  being  dis- 
mounted by  an  enfilading  fire.  The  term  is 
now,  however,  used  to  designate  the  whole 
mass  of  earth  or  other  material  which  pro- 
tects the  guns  in  a  battery  both  in  front 
and  on  either  flank;  and  it  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  parapet  by  being  with- 
out a  ban(|uette  or  step  at  the  foot  of  the 
interior  siile  on  which  the  men  stand  to 
fire  over  a  parapet.  That  part  of  the  epaule- 
ment which  is  between  every  two  embra- 


Epaulement,  from  Encyclopedic  militaire. 

sures  is  called  a  merlon,  and  the  part  under 
the  eml)rasure  is  called  the  genouillire. 

Epaulet,  Epaulette  (e'pal-et),  n.  [Fr.  epau- 
lette, from  epaule,  the  shoulder.]  A  shoulder- 
piece  ;  an  ornamental  badge  worn  on  the 
shoulder,  of  vvhicli  the  form,  material,  place, 
and  number  distinguish  the  rank  of  the 
■wearer.  Epaulettes  were  worn  in  the  Bri- 
tish army  till  1855,  and  are  still  worn  in  the 
navy  by  all  officers  of  and  above  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  and  by  some  civil  officers. 

Epaulettecl(e'pal-et-ed),  pp.  or  a.  Furnished 
with  epaulets. 

Epaullere,  Epaullet  (e- 

pal'yar,  e' pal -let),  n. 
[From  Fr.  epaule,  the 
shoulder.]  In  milit. 
antiq.  a  shoulder-plate 
either  of  one  piece  or 
composed  of  several 
successive  plates.  It 
■was  fastened  by  laces 
or  points  to  the  sleeve 
of  the  hauberk.  Lat- 
terly the  pauldron  was  used  to  cover  the 
epauliere. 

Epaxial  (ep-aks'i-al),  a.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and 
E.  axis.]  In  aiiat.  a  term  applied  to  those 
structures,  bony  and  muscular,  which  are 
developed  in  connection  with  the  upper 
arches  of  the  vertebrfe.  The  dorsal  muscles 
are  the  chief  members  of  the  group. 

Epeira  (e-pi'ra),  n.  A  genus  of  spiders,  com- 
prising the  largest  and  best  known  British 
species.  E.  diadema,  the  common  garden 
spider,  a  handsomely  marked  species,  is  ob- 
served in  autumn  suspended  in  its  web  in 
our  gardens. 

Epeiridse  (e-pi'ri-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
spiders,  of  which  Epeira  is  the  typical  genus. 
See  Epe[RA. 

Epencephalic  (ep'en-se-tal"ik),  a.  [See 
EPENOEPHALON.]  In  ana*,  of  or  belonging 
to  theepencephalon;  specifically,  applied  to 
the  bony  arch  which  encompasses  and  pro- 
tects it.    See  Epencephalon. 

Epencephalon  (ep-en-sef'al-on),  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
near,  and  enkephalon,  the  brain.]   In  anot. 


EpauHferi 


the  hindmost  of  the  four  divisions  or  seg- 
ments of  the  lirain.  It  includes  the  cere- 
bellum, the  fourth  ventricle,  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, and  the  pons  Varolii. 

EpenetiCt  (e-pe-net'ik),  a.  [Gr.  epainetilros, 
given  to  praising,  laudatory— c^i,  and  aineo, 
to  praise,  from  ainos,  a  tale,  praise.]  Lau- 
datory; bestowing  praise.  Phillips. 

Epenthesis,  Epenthesy  (e-pen'the-sis,  e- 
pen'tlie-si),  n.  [Gr.  epenthesis— epi,  on,  en, 
in,  and  titheini,  to  put.]  In  yraiii.  the  in- 
sertion of  a  letter  or  syllable  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  as  alituum  for  alitum. 

Epenthetic  (e-pen-thet'ik),  a.  [See  Epen- 
TPIESIS.]  In  gram,  inserted  in  the  middle 
of  a  word. 

Epergne  (e-pern'),  n.  [Apparently  from  Fr. 


Epergne. 

fpargne,  thrift,  economy,  though  the  con- 
nection is  not  clear.  The  French  call  an 
epergne  a  surtout.'\  An  ornamental  stand 
with  a  large  dish  and  branches  for  tlie  centre 
of  a  table. 

Eperna  (e-pSi-'na),  n.  A  genus  of  South 
American  timber  trees,  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Leguminosa;,  of  which  the  wallaba 
{E.  falcata)  is  the  only  member.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  50  feet,  with  a  girtli  of  about 
6,  and  is  much  used  in  Demerara  for  shingles, 
palings,  &c.  Its  pod  is  curiously  curved 
into  a  form  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a 
hatchet,  and  contains  three  or  foiu-  very 
flat  seeds. 

Epexegesis  (e-peks'e-je"sis),  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
and  exegesis.  See  EXEGESIS.]  A  full  ex- 
planation or  interpretation  of  something 
immediately  preceding;  exegesis. 

Epexegetical  (e-peks'e-jef'ik-al),  a.  Ex- 
planatory of  that  ■ivliich  immediately  pre- 
cedes; exegetical. 

Epha,  Ephah  (e'fa),  n.  [Heb.  epha  or  eipha, 
properly  a  baking.]  A  Hebrew  measure  of 
capacity,  containing,  according  to  one  esti- 
mate or  calculation,  8  6696  gallons;  accord- 
ing to  another  only  4  4286. 

EpheliS  (e-fe'lis),  n.  pi.  Ephelides  (e-fel'i- 
dez).  [Gr.  ephelis — epi,  upon,  and  helios,  the 
sun.]  A  term  for  tlie  freckles  or  little  yellow 
spots  that  appear  on  persons  of  fair  com- 
plexion when  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  de- 
signs also  these  large,  dusky,  brown  patches 
occurring  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Ephemera  (e-fe'me-ra),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
cpheineros,  daily,  lasting  or  living  but  a  day, 
short-lived — epi,  and  heinera,  a  day.]  1.  A 
fever  of  one  day's  continuance  only.— 2.  A 
genus  of  neuropterous  insects,  the  type  of 
tlie  family  Ephemeridas.     See  Day-ely, 

EPHEMEPvID^. 

Ephemeral  (e-fe'me-ral),  a.  Beginning  and 
ending  in  a  day;  continuing  or  existing  one 
day  only;  short-lived;  existing  or  continuing 
for  a  short  time  only.  'To  pronounce  sen- 
tences not  of  ephemeral,  but  of  etei'nal  effi- 
cacy. '   Sir  J.  Stephens. 

Esteem,  lasting  esteem,  the  esteem  of  good  men 
like  himself  will  be  his  reward,  when  the  gale  of 
ephemeral  popularity  shall  have  gradually  subsided. 

Dr.  Kno.x.  - 

Ephemeral,  Ephemeran(e-fe'nie-rai,  e-fe'- 
me-ran),  n.  Anything  which  lasts  or  lives 
but  for  a  day  or  for  a  very  short  time,  as  an 
insect. 

Ephemereae  (ef-e-me're-e),  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  inoperculate,  terminal-fruited  mosses, 
usually  dwarf,  growing  in  tufts  or  gre,sari- 
ous,  and  with  an  almost  simple  stem.  Eph- 
emerum,  the  only  British  genus,  is  the 
type. 

EphemeriC  (ef-e-me'rik),  a.  Same  as  Eph- 
emeral. 


Ephemeridse  (e-fe-me'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [Like  the 
cplieinera.]  A  family  of  neuropterous  in- 
sects, which  take  their  name  from  the  short 
duration  of  their  lives  in  the  perfect  state, 
as  tlie  may-fly  and  day-fly.  In  the  state  of 
larva;  and  pupse  they  are  aquatic  and  exist 
for  years.  When  ready  for  their  final  change 
they  creep  out  of  the  water,  generally  to- 
wards sunset  of  a  fine  summer  evening,  be- 
ginning to  lie  seen  generally  in  May.  They 
shed  their  whole  skin  sliortly  after  leaving 
tlie  water,  propagate  their  species,  and  die, 
taking  no  food  in  the  perfect  state.  The 
may-fly  is  well  known  to  anglers,  wlio  imi- 
tate it  for  liait. 

Ephemeridian(e-fe'me-rid"i-an),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  an  ephenieris. 

Ephemeris(e-fe'nie-ris),?i.  pl.Ephemerides 

(e-fe-me'ri-dez).  [Gr.,  a  diai-y.  .See  Ephk- 
MEKA.]  1.  A  journal  or  account  of  daily 
transactions;  a  diary.  — 2.  In  astron.  a  collec- 
tion of  tallies  or  data  showing  the  daily 
positions  of  the  planets  or  heavenly  bodies 
in  general ;  a  publication  exhibiting  the 
places  of  the  heavenly  bodies  throughout 
the  year,  and  giving  other  inforniatinn  re- 
garding them  for  the  use  of  the  astninnmer 
and  navigator;  an  astronomical  almanac, 
such  as  the  Nautical  Almanac  and  Astron- 
omical Ephcmeris,  published  by  or<ler  of  the 
British  admiralty. — 3.  In  literature,  (a)  a 
collective  name  for  reviews,  magazines,  and 
all  kinds  of  periodical  literatui-e.  (b)  A  book 
or  collection  of  notices  giving  a  record  of 
events  which  have  happened  on  the  same 
day  in  different  years.  [The  plural  ephe- 
merides  was  formerly  sometimes  used  as  a 
singular:  'Let  him  make  an  epheirterides.' 
Burton.] 

Ephemerist  (e-fe'me-rist),  ra.  l.  One  who 
studies  the  daily  motions  and  positions  of 
the  planets;  an  astrologer.  —  2.  One  who 
keejis  an  ephenieris;  a  journalist. 

Ephemeron  (e-fe'me-ron),  n.  Anything 
which  lasts  or  lives  but  for_a  day  or  for  a 
very  short  time. 

The  epheiiteroji  perishes  in  an  hour;  man  endures 
for  his  threescore  j  ears  and  ten.  Wheiuell. 

Ephemeroust  (e-fe'me-rus),  a.  Ephemeral. 
Burke. 

Ephesian  (e-fe'zhi-an),  a.    Pertaining  to 

Ephesus  in  Asia  Jliiior. 
Ephesite  (efe-sit),  n.    A  mineral  consisting 

chiefly  of  tlie  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina, 

f(]und  near  Ephesus. 

Ephialtes  (e-fi-al'tez),  n.  [Gr.,  one  who 
leaps  upnn,  nightmare.]   The  ni.glitniare. 

Ephippial  (e-fip'pi-al),  a.  Relating  to  an 
eiiliippium. 

Ephippium  (e-fip'pi-um),  n.  [Gr.  cphippium , 
a  saddle— e^i,  upon,  and  hippos,  a  horse.] 
A  term  applied  to  any  saddle-shaped  depres- 
sion or  cavity,  as  the  depression  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone  of  man,  or  the  cavity  within  the 
shell  of  the  crustacean  genus  Daphiiia  iu 
which  the  winter-eggs  of  the  animal  are 
produced. 

Ephod  (e'fod),  n.  [Heb.,  from  ajdiad,  to 
gird  on,  toputon.]  InJewish  antiq.  aspecies 
of  vestment  worn  by  the  Jewish  high-priest 
over  the  second  tunic.  It  consisted  of  two 
main  pieces,  one  covering  the  l)ack,  the 
other  the  breast  and  upper  part  of  the  body, 
fastened  together  on  the  shoulders  by  two 
onyx  stones  set  in  gold,  on  each  of  which 
were  engraved  the  names  of  si.\  tribes  ac- 
cording to  their  order.  A  girdle  or  band,  of 
one  piece  with  the  epliod,  fastened  it  to 
the  body.  Just  above  the  girdle,  in  the  ■ 
middle  of  the  ephod,  and  joined  to  it  by 
little  gold  chains,  rested  the  stpiare  breast- 
plate with  tlie  Urini  and  Thummim.  The 
ephod  was  originally  intended  to  be  worn  by 
the  high -priest  exclusively,  but  a  similar 
vestment  of  an  inferior  material  seems  to 
have  been  in  common  use  in  later  times 
among  tlie  ordinary  priests. 

Ephor  (e'for),  n.  [Gr.  ephoros,  from  ephorao, 
to  inspect— on,  over,  and  horao,  to  see, 
look.]  One  of  five  magistrates  chosen  by 
the  ancient  Spartans  as  a  check  on  tlie  regal 
power,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  on 
tlie  senate. 

Ephoral  (e'for-al),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  an 
ancient  Spartan  eplior. 

Ephoralty  (e'for-al-ti),  n.  The  office  or 
term  of  office  of  an  ephor. 

Ephorus  (e'for-us),  n.  pi.  Ephori  (e'for-i). 
[L. ,  from  Gr.  ephoros.]    Same  as  Eplior. 

Ephyra  (e'fi-ra),  n.  In  zool.  the  free-swim- 
ming or  mcdusoid  stage  in  the  development 
of  some  Ctelenterata,  as  the  Rhizostomidfe. 

Epiblast  (e'pi-blast),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and 
blastos,  a  bud.]   1.  In  bot.  a  second  cotyle- 
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don,  consisting  of  a  small  transverse  plate, 
fountl  on  some  grasses. — 2.  In  physiol.  the 
upper  of  the  two  layers  of  cells,  the  under 
being  the  hypoblast,  forming  the  blasto- 
derm. 

Epiblema  (e-pi-ble'ma),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  hleina,  a  wound.]  In  hot.  the  imper- 
fectly formed  epidermis  which  supplies  the 
place  of  the  true  epidermis  in  submerged 
plants  and  on  the  extremities  of  growing 
mots. 

Epic  (e'pik),  a.  [L.  epicus;  Gr.  epikos,  from 
epos,  a  word,  that  which  is  uttered  in  words, 
asong.]  In  a  lofty  narrative  style;  narrative; 
heroic.  An  epic  poem,  otherwise  called 
heroic,  is  a  poem  which  narrates  a  story, 
real  or  fictitious  or  partly  both,  represent- 
ing, in  an  elevated  style,  some  signal  action 
or  sei'ies  of  actions  and  events,  usually  the 
achievements  of  some  distinguished  hero. 
Of  the  Greek  epics  Homer's  Iliad  and 
Odijssey  are  the  principal.  The  jEneid  of 
Virgil  is  the  most  distinguished  Roman 
epic.  Tasso's  Gierusalemme  Liberata  and 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia  are  the  principal 
Italian  epics.  The  greatest  English  epic 
poem  is  Hilton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  subject  of  the  e^ic  poem  must  be  some  one 
great,  coinpiex  action.  The  principal  personages 
must  belong  to  the  high  places  of  the  world,  and 
must  be  grand  and  elevated  in  their  ideas  and  in 
their  bearing.  The  measure  must  be  of  a  sonorous 
dignity  befitting  the  subject.  The  action  is  carried 
on  bya  mixture  of  narrative,  dialogue, and  soliloquy. 
Briefly  to  express  its  main  requisites,  the  e/ic  poem 
treats  of  one  great,  complex  action,  in  a  grand  style, 
and  with  fulness  of  detail.  £)r.  ylrnold. 

Epic  (e'pik),  n.  A  narrative  poem  of  elevated 
character,  describing  generally  the  exploits 
of  heroes.    See  the  adjective. 

Few  European  nations  possess  more  than  one  real 
cfiic — some  great  nations  possess  none.  The  Iliad, 
the  /Eneid,  the  Niebelungen  Lied,  the  Jerusalem  De- 
livered, and  Paradise  Lost,  these  are  tne  recognized 
epics  of  the  world.  Principal  Shairp. 

Epical  (ep'ik-al),  a.    Same  as  Epic. 

Epicalyx  (e-pi-ka'liks),  n.  [Gr.  cpi,  upon, 
and  calyx  (which  see).]  In  hot.  the  outer 
calyx  in  plants  with  two  calyces,  formed 
either  of  sepals  or  bracts,  as  in  mallow  and 
potentilla. 

Epicaridan  (e-pi-ka'ri-dan),  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
upon,  and  karis,  a  shrimp.]  One  of  a  family 
of  isopodous  crustaceans,  which  are  parasi- 
tic upon  shrimps. 

Epicarp  (e'pi-karp),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and 
karpos,  fruit.]  In  hot.  the  outer  skin  of 
fruits,  tlie  fleshy  substance  or  edible  portion 
being  termed  the  mesocarp,  and  the  inner 
portion  the  endocarp.    See  Endocarp. 

Eplcedet  (e'pi-sed),  n.  [Gr.  epikedios,  tane- 
ivai— epi,  and  kedos,  trouble,  sorrow.]  A 
funeral  song  or  discourse. 

And  on  the  banks  each  cypress  bow'd  his  head. 
To  hear  the  swan  sing  her  own  epicede.  Browne. 

Epicedial.t  Epicediant  (e-pi-se'di-al,  e-pi- 
se'di-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epicede; 
elegiac;  mournful. 

(The)  fpicedian  song  (is)  a  song  sung  ere  the  corpse 
be  buried.  Cockeram. 

Epicene  (e'pi-sen),  a.  [Gr.  epikoinos,  com- 
mon to  a  number — epi,  and  koinos,  common.  ] 
In  gram,  a  term  applied  to  nouns,  which 
have  but  one  form  of  gender,  either  the 
masculine  or  feminine,  to  indicate  animals 
of  both  sexes ;  as,  Gr.  ois,  L.  ovis,  a  sheep, 
whether  male  or  female. 

Not  the  male  generation  of  critics,  not  the  literary 
prigs  epicene,  not  of  decided  sex  the  blues  celestial. 

Prof,  ri'i/son. 

EpicerastiC  t  (e'pi-se-ras"tik),  a.  [Gr.  epi- 
kei-<(.slihns.  tempering  the  humours— e^i,and 
keraniiyiiii,  to  mix.]    Lenient;  assuaging. 

Epiclille,  Epichilium  (ep'i-kil,  ep-i-kll'i- 
um),  71.  [Gr.  epi.  upon,  and  cheilos,  a  mar- 
gin, a  lip.]  In  hot.  the  label  or  terminal 
portion  of  the  strangulated  or  articulated 
lip  of  orchids. 

Epichirema  (e'pi-ki-re"ma),  n.  [Gr.  epi- 
cheirema,  an  attempt,  an  attempted  proof, 
from  epicheireo,  to  put  one's  hand  to— epi, 
and  cheir,  the  hand.]  In  logic  and  rhet. 
a  syllogism  having  the  truth  of  one  or  both 
of  its  premises  confirmed  by  a  proposition 
annexed  (called  a  prosyllogism),  so  that  an 
abridged  compound  argument  is  formed; 
as,  all  sin  is  dangerous;  covetousness  is 
sin  (for  it  is  a  transgression  of  the  law); 
therefore  covetousness  is  dangerous.  '  For 
it  is  a  ti'ansgression  of  the  law '  is  a  pro- 
syllogism,  confirming  the  proposition  that 
'covetousness  is  sin." 

Epiclinal  (e-pi-kli'nal),  a.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  kliae,  a  bed.]  In  hot.  placed  upon  the 
disk  or  receptacle  of  a  flower. 


Epicolic  (e-pi-kol'ik),  a.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and 
kolon,  the  colon.]  In  med.  relating  to  that 
part  of  the  abdomen  which  is  over  the 
colon. 

Epicondyle  (e-pi-kon'dil),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  kundylos,  a  condyle.]  In  anat.  a  name 
given  to  the  protulierance  on  the  external 
side  <jf  the  distal  end  of  the  os  humeri. 

Epicorolline  (e'iii-li(>-rol"lin),  a.  [Gr.  epi, 
upon,  and  iv  furnlla  (whicli see).]  lu hot.  in- 
serteil  upon  the  corolla. 

Epicranium  (e-pi-kra'ni-um),  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
and  kraniiiii,  the  cranium.]  In  anat.  the 
tendinous  expansion  of  the  occipito-frontalis 
muscle:  applied  also  to  the  skin  of  the  head, 
and  to  the  whole  of  the  soft  paits  which 
form  the  scalp. 

Epictetiail(e-pik-te'shi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Epictetus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  emperor  Domitian. 

Epicure  (e'pi-kur),  n.  [After  Epicurus,  a 
Greek  philosopher.]  1.  Properly,  a  follower 
of  Epicurus,  who  taught  that  pleasure  and 
pain  are  the  chief  good  and  evil,  that  peace 
of  mind,  based  on  meditation,  is  the  origin 
of  all  good ;  his  ethical  system  has  been 
popularly  misrepresented  as  being  charac- 
terized by  gross  sensualism.  Hence— 2.  One 
devoted  to  sensual  enjoyments;  especially 
one  who  indulges  in  the  luxm-ies  of  the 
tal)le.  [The  word  is  now  used  only  or  chiefly 
in  this  sense.] 

Then  fly  false  thanes. 
And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures.  Shak. 

Syn.  Voluptuary,  sensualist,  gourmand. 
Epicurean (e'pi-kti-re"an),  a.  [See  Epicure.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  Epicurus;  as,  the  Epicurean 
philosophy  or  tenets.— 2.  Luxurious;  given 
to  luxury;  contributing  to  the  luxuries  of 
tlie  table. 

Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite.  Shak. 

Epicurean  (e'pi-ku-re"an),  n.  1.  A  follower 
of  Epicurus. 

I  know  it,  and  smile,  a  hard-set  smile,  like  a  Stoic  or 
like 

A  wiser  Epicurean,  and  let  the  world  have  its  way. 

Tennysoji. 

2.  A  man  devoted  to  sensual  pleasures  or 
luxuries,  especially  to  the  luxuries  of  the 
table. 

Epicureanism  (e'pi-ku-re"an-izm),  «.  At- 
tachment to  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus;  the 
principles  or  philosophical  doctrines  of 
Epiciu'us;  attachment  to  or  the  practice  of 
luxurious  habits. 

Epicurism  (e'pi-ktir-izm),  n.  1.  Tlie  doc- 
trines of  Eiiiciirus. — 2.  Luxury;  sensual  en- 
joyments ;  indulgence  in  gross  pleasure ; 
voluptuousness. 

Epicurism  and  lust 
Make  it  a  tavern  or  a  brothel.  Shak. 

Epicurize  (e'pi-kur-Tz),  v.i.  pret.  <fc  pp.  epi- 
curized;  ppr.  epicurizing.  1.  To  profess 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus.— 2.  To  feed  or 
indulge  like  an  epicure;  to  riot;  to  feast. 
Fuller. 

Epicycle  (e'pi-si-kl),  n.  [Gr.  ejn,  and  kyklns, 
a  circle.]  In  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astro- 
nomy, a  little  circle,  whose  centre  moves 
round  in  the  circumference  of  a  greater 
circle;  or  a  small  circle,  whose  centre,  being 
fixed  in  the  deferent  of  a  planet,  is  carried 
along  with  the  deferent,  and  yet  by  its  own 
peculiar  motion  carries  the  body  of  the  I 
planet  fastened  to  it  round  its  proper 
centre. 

Epicyclic  (e-pi-siklik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  epicycle. — Eijicyclic  train,  in  mecli. 
any  train  of  gearing  the  axes  of  the  wheels 
of  which  revolve  around  a  common  centre. 
The  wheel  at  one  end  of  such  a  train,  if  not 
those  at  both  ends,  is  always  concentric 
with  the  revolving  frame. 

Epicycloid  (e-pi-si'kloid),  n.  [Gr.  epikyklo- 
eides — epi,  upon,  kyklos,  a  circle,  and  eidos, 
form.]  In  geoin.  a  curve  generated  by  the 
movement  of  a  curve  upon  the  convex  or 
concave  side  of  another  fixed  curve;  speci- 
fically, the  ciu've  generated  by  the  move- 
ment of  a  curve  upon  the  convex  side  of  an- 
other curve,  that  geneiated  by  the  move- 
ment of  a  curve  upon  the  concave  side  of  a 
fixed  curve  being  called  a  hypocycloid;  more 
specifically,  a  curve  generated  by  any  point 
in  the  plane  of  a  movable  circle  which  rolls 
on  the  outside  of  the  circumference  of  a 
fixed  circle.  The  curve  that  moves  is  the 
generating  curve,  the  other  being  the  base. 
'The  describing  point  is  not  necessarily  in 
the  circumference  of  the  generating  curve, 
but  may  be  anywhere  in  a  radius  or  Its  pro- 
longation. 

Epicycloidal  (e'pi-si-kloid'al),  a.  Pertain- 


ing to  the  epicycloid,  or  having  its  proper- 
ties.-j^pici/ctoidai  wheel,  a  wheel  or  ring 
fixed  to  a  frame-work,  toothed  on  its  innei- 
side,  and  having  in  gear  with  it  another 
toothed  wheel  of  half  the  diameter  of  the 
first,  fitted  so  as  to  revolve  about  the  centre 
of  the  latter.  It  is  used  foi'  converting  cir- 
cular into  alternate  motion,  or  alternate 


Epicycloidal  Wheel. 


into  circular.  While  the  revolution  of  the 
smaller  wheel  is  taking  place,  any  point 
whatever  on  its  circumference  will  describe 
a  straight  line,  or  will  pass  and  repass 
through  a  diameter  of  the  circle,  once  dur- 
ing each  revolution.  In  practice,  a  piston- 
rod  or  other  reciprocating  part  may  be  at- 
tached to  any  point  on  the  circumference  of 
the  smaller  wheel. 

Epideictic,  Epideictical  (e-pi-dik'tik,  e-pi- 
dik'tik-al),  a.  [Gr.  epideiklikos,  fit  for  dis- 
playing or  showing  off,  from  epideiknymi, 
to  show  forth — cpi,  anddeiknymi,  to  show.] 
Serving  to  display  or  show  off ;  specifically, 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  oratory  of  a 
rhetorical  character,  aseulogiums,  declama- 
tions, cfec. ;  demonstrative.  Written  also 
Epidiclic,  Epidictical. 

He  (Christ)  would  not  work  any  epideictic  miracle 
at  their  bidding,  any  more  than  at  tlie  bidding  of  tlie 
tempter.  Fnrrar. 

I  admire  his  (Junius')  letters,  as  fine  specimens  of 
eloquence  of  that  kind  which  the  ancient  rhetoricians 
denominated  the  epidictic.  Dr.  Knox. 

Epidemic,  Epidemical  (e-pi-dem'ik,  e-pi- 

dem'ik-al),  a.    [Gr.  epi,  and  demus,  people.] 

1.  Common  to  or  affecting  a  whole  people, 
or  a  great  number  in  a  community ;  preva- 
lent; general;  as,  an  epidemic  disease  is  one 
which,  independent  of  local  cause,  seizes  a 
great  number  of  people  at  the  same  time  or 
in  the  same  season :  used  in  distinction 
from  eiidemic. 

The  hint  becomes  the  more  significant  from  the 
marked  similarity  of  the  cholera-track  of  the  present 
year  to  that  which  has  on  former  occasions  been  fol- 
lowed, after  a  twelvemonth's  interval,  by  a  regular 
invasion  of  epidemic  cholera.  Sat.  Rerv. 

2.  Generally  prevailing;  affecting  great 
numbers;  as,  epidemic  rage;  an  epidemic 
evil. 

Wliatever  be  the  cause  of  this  epidemic  folly,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  ascribe  it  to  the  freedom  of^the 
press.  IVarbitrton. 

I  Epidemic  (e-pi-dem'ik),  n.  An  infectious 
or  contagious  disease  which,  arising  from 
a  wide-spread  cause,  attacks  many  people  at 
the  same  period  and  in  tlie  same  country. 
Epidemical  (e-pi-dem'ik-al),  a.  Same  as 
Epidemic. 

Epidemically  (e-pi-dem'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 

an  epidemical  manner. 
Epidemicalness  (e-pi-dem'ik- al-nes),  n. 
state  of  being  epidemic.  [Rare.] 

Epidemiography  ( e-pi-deni'i-og"ra-fi ),  11. 

[Gr.  epi,  upon,  demos,  people,  and  grapho, 
to  write.]  A  treatise  on  or  description  of 
epidemic  diseases. 

Epidemiological  ( e  -  pi  -de '  mi-  o-  lo  j "  ik-al ), 
a.  Pertaining  to  epidemiology. 
Epidemiologist  (e-pi-de'nii-ol"o-jist),  n.  One 
skilled  ill  epidemiology. 
Epidemiology  (e-pi-de'mi-ol"o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
epi,  deuios,  people,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
The  doctrine  of  or  method  of  investigating 
epidemic  diseases. 

Epidemy  (e'pi-de-mi),  n.  A  prevailing, 
common,  or  general  disease,  not  dependent 
on  local  causes. 

Epidendrum  (e-pi-den'drum),  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
on,  upon,  and  dendron,  a  tree— from  their 
growing  on  trees.  ]  A  large  genus  of  Ameri- 
can orchids,  most  of  the  species  of  which 
are  epiphytic,  growing  on  trees.    There  are 


Eate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  So.  abune;     y.  Sc.  iej. 
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more  than  300  species.  The  stems  are  often 
pseudo-bulbs,  the  leaves  are  strap-shaped 
and  leathery,  and  the  flowers  are  single,  or 
generally  in  spikes,  panicles,  or  racemes. 
The  flowers  are  very  handsome,  and  a  large 
mimber  of  the  species  are  in  cultivation. 

Epiderm  (e'pi-derm),  n.  Same  as  Epidermis. 

Epidermal  (e-pi-derm'al),  a.  Relating  to 
the  scarf-skin  or  bark;  epidermic. 

Epidermatoid  (e-pi-dei''mat-oid),  a.  [Gv. 
epi,  upon,  denna,  dermatos,  skin,  and  eidog, 
resemblance.]  Kesembling  or  pertaining  to 
the  epiderm. 

Epidermeous  (e-pi-dei-'me-us),  a.  Same  as 
Epidermic. 

Epidermic,  Epidermical  (e-pi-derm'ik, 
e-pi-derra'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  the 
epidermis;  covering  the  skin  or  bark.  'The 
epidermic  texture.'  Kirwan.— Epidermic 
method,  the  metliod  of  treating  disease  by 
the  application  of  meilicinal  substances,  as 
mercury,  iodine,  belladonna,  &c.,  to  the 
skin,  accompanied  by  friction.  More  gener- 
ally it  designs  also  treatment  by  baths  and 
lotions. 

Epidermidal  (e-pi-derm'id-al),  a.  Same  as 
Epidermic. 

Epidermis  (e-pi-derm'is),  n.  [Gr.  epidermis 
— epi,  and  derma,  skin.]  1.  In  anat.  the  cut- 
icle or  scarf-skin  of  the  body;  a  thin  mem- 
brane covering  the  true  skin  of  animals, 
consisting  of  two  layers,  an  inner  or  mucous 
layer,  called  the  rete  mucostun,  composed  of 
minute  cells  containing  granules  of  colour- 
ing matter,  and  an  outer  or  homy  layer, 
consisting  of  minute  scales,  which  are  con- 
stantly being  shed  in  the  form  of  powder, 
to  which  last  the  name  epidermis  is  some- 
times restricted.  Both  layers  are  destitute 
of  feeling,  and  of  vessels  or  nerves. 

It  (the  skin  of  the  negfro)  is  more  or  less  black  ac- 
cording to  the  deposition  of  the  pigment  .  .  .  wliich 
is  found  in  the  coninion  ceils  of  the  mucous  layer  of 
the  eptdennis,  and  not  in  special  pigment  cells, 
whilst  the  dermis  of  the  negro  is  like  th.it  of  the 
European.  Colliiis^iuood. 

2.  In  hot.  the  cellular  integument,  or  the 
exterior  cellular  coating  of  the  leaf  or  stem 
of  a  plant.  It  is  a  protection  of  the  subja- 
cent parts  from  the  effects  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Epidermoid  (e-pi-derm'oid),  a.  [Gr.  epider- 
mis, anAeidos,  resemblance.]  Epidermatoid 
(which  see). 

Epidermose  (e-pi-der'mos),  n.  In  chem.  a 
substance,  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  oxygen,  and  resembl- 
ing conchiolin,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
epidermis  of  animals,  of  hair,  wool,  silk, 
feathers,  nails,  claws,  hoofs,  horns,  scales, 
Ac.  The  epithelium  which  coats  the  inter- 
nal cavities  of  the  animal  body  is  also  simi- 
larly constituted.  The  name  was  first  given 
by  Bouchardat  to  the  few  flocculi  of  fibrin 
and  albumen  which  resist  solution  when 
these  substances  are  placed  in  M'ater  acid- 
ulated with  hydrochloric  acid.  Called  also 
Keratin.    See  Conchiolin. 

Epidictic,  Epidictical  (e-pi-dik'tik,  e-pi- 
dik'tik-al),  a.    See  Epideiotic. 

Epididymis  (e-pi-did'i-mis),  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
upon,  and  didymos,  a  testicle.]  In  anat. 
a  small,  oblong,  vermiform,  grayish  body, 
lying  along  the  superior  margin  of  the  tes- 
ticle. It  is  a  canal  formed  by  a  union  of  all 
the  seminiferous  vessels  folded  several  times 
upon  themselves. 

Epidote  (e'pi-(I6t),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  epidi- 
domi,  to  give  besides— epi,  over  and  above, 
and  didOmi,  to  give:  so  named  from  the  en- 
largement of  the  base  of  the  primary  in 
some  of  the  secondary  forms.]  A  mineral 
of  a  green  or  gray  colour,  vitreous  lustre, 
and  partial  transparency,  a  member  of  the 
garnet  family.  The  primary  form  of  the 
crystals  is  a  right  rhomboidal  prism.  Epi- 
dote proper  or  arendalite  is  a  lime  and  iron 
compomid;  zoisite  is  a  lime  epidote;  pista- 
cite,  manganesian;  allanite,  cerium. 

Epidotic  (e-pi-dot'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  epi- 
dote, or  containing  it. 

Epigseous,  Epigebus  (e-pi-je'us),  o.  [Gr. 

epigaios—epi,  upon,  and  ge,  gaia,  the  earth.] 
In  hot.  growing  on  or  close  to  the  earth;  as, 
epigceous  plants. 

Epigastrial,  Epigastric  (e-pi-gas'tri-al, 
e-pi-gas'trik ),  a.  [  Gr.  epi,  and  gaster, 
belly.]  Pertaining  to  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  abdomen ;  as,  the  epigastric 
region;  the  epigastric  arteries  and  veins. 

Epigastrium  (e-pi-gas'tri-um),  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
and  gaster,  the  stomach.]  The  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen. 

Epigastrocele  (e-pi-gas'tro-sel),  n.  [Gr. 
epi,  upon,  gaster,  gastros,  belly,  and  kele. 


tumour  ]  In  med.  hernia  of  the  stomach, 
or  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  whether 
formed  by  the  stomach  or  not. 

Epigeal  (e-pi-je'al),  a.    Same  as  Epigceous. 

Epigee,  Epigeum  ( e'pi-je,  e-pi-je'um ),  n. 
[See  Epig^ous.]    Same  as  Perigee. 

Epigene  (e'pi-jen),  a.  [Gr.  epi,  and  ginomai, 
to  begin  to  be.]  1.  In  geol.  formed  or  ori- 
ginating on  the  surface  of  the  earth:  op- 
posed to  hypogene;  as,  epigene  rocks. — 2.  In 
crystal,  foreign;  unnatural;  unusual:  said 
of  forms  of  crystals  not  natural  to  the  sub- 
stances in  which  they  are  found. 

Epigenesis  (e-pi-jen'es-is),  [Gr.  epi,  and 
j'cjiesis,  generation.  ]  In  physiol.  the  theory 
of  generation  in  which  the  germ  is  held  to 
be  actually  created  as  well  as  expanded  by 
virtue  of  the  procreative  powers  of  the 
parent.  As  applied  to  plants,  this  theory 
maintains  that  the  embryo  pre-exists  neither 
in  the  ovary  nor  pollen,  but  is  generated  by 
the  union  of  the  fecundating  principles  of 
the  male  and  female  organs. 

Epigenesist  (e-pi-jen'es-ist),  n.  One  who 
supports  the  theory  of  epigenesis. 

Epigenous  (e-pij'en-us),  a.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  gennao,  to  bring  forth.]  In  hot.  grow- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  a  part,  as  many 
ftmgi  on  the  surface  of  leaves. 

Epiglot  (e'pi-glot),  n.  Same  as  Epi/jlottis 
(wliich  see). 

Epiglottic  (e-pi-glot'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tlie  epiglottis. 

Epiglottis  (e-pi-glot'is),  n.  [Gr.  epiglottis — 
epi,  upon,  and  glottis,  the  glottis.]  In  anat. 
a  cartilaginous  plate  behind  the  tongue, 
which  covers  the  glottis  like  a  lid  during  the 
act  of  swallowing,  and  thus  prevents  foreign 
bodies  from  entering  the  larjmx. 

Epigonation  (e-pig'on-a"ti-on),  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
upon,  and  gonu,  gonatos,  the  knee.]  A 
lozenge-shaped  piece  of  some  stiff  material 
which  forms  part  of  the  dress  of  bishops  in 
the  Greek  Church  while  otficiating.  It  hangs 
from  the  girdle  on  the  right  side  as  low  as 
the  knee,  and  is  believed  to  represent  the 
napkin  with  which  our  Saviour  girded  him- 
self at  the  last  supper.  It  has  either  a  cross 
or  the  head  of  our  Lord  embroidered  on  it. 
A  similar  appendage  is  worn  by  the  pope. 

Epigone  (e-pig'o-ne),  n.  Same  as  Epigonium . 

Epigonium  (e-pi-go'ni-um),  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
and  gone,  the  seed.]  In  hot.  a  membranous 
bag  which  incloses  the  conceptacle  or  spore- 
case  of  a  liverwort  or  scale-moss  when 
young,  which  is  ruptured  as  the  capsule 
elongates. 

Epigram  (e'pi-gram),  n.  [Gr.  epigramma, 
inscription— c^)!,  and  gramma,  a  writing, 
from  graphs,  to  write.]  In  a  resti'ictetl 
sense,  a  sliort  poem  or  piece  in  verse,  which 
has  only  one  subject,  anil  finishes  by  a 
witty  or  ingenious  turn  of  thought;  in  a 
general  sense,  an  interesting  thought  repre- 
sented happily  in  a  few  words,  whether 
verse  or  prose ;  a  pointed  or  antithetical 
saying.  The  term  epigram  was  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  a  poetical  inscription  placed  upon 
a  tomb  or  public  monument,  as  upon  the 
face  of  a  temple  or  puljlic  arch,  and  was 
afterwards  extended  to  every  little  piece 
of  verse  expressing  with  precision  a  deli- 
cate or  ingenious  thought,  as  the  pieces  in 
the  Greek  anthology.  In  Roman  classical 
poetry  the  term  was  somewhat  indiscrimi- 
nately used  to  designate  a  short  piece  in 
verse,  but  the  works  of  Catullus,  and  espe- 
cially the  epigrams  of  Martial,  contain  a 
great  number  with  the  modern  epigramma- 
tic character. 

From  the  time  of  Martial,  indeed,  the  epigram 
came  to  be  characterized  generally  by  that  peculiar 
point  or  sting  which  are  now  looked  for  in  a  French 
or  English  epigram;  and  the  want  of  this  in  the  old 
Greek  compositions  doubtless  led  some  minds  to  think 
them  tame  and  tasteless.  The  true  or  the  best  form 
of  the  early  Greek  epigram  does  not  aim  at  wit  or 
seek  to  produce  surprise.  Lord  Neaves. 

Epigrams  are  concise  effusions  of  wit,  generally 
satirical,  expressed  in  a  few  lines  in  verse:  usually, 
the  last  line  conveys  some  pointed  allusion;  as,  for 
example. 

'  Lucia  thinks  happiness  consists  in  state; 
She  weds  an  idiot,  but  she  dines  on  plate.' 

IV.  Chambers. 

Epigramist,  Epigrammist  (e'pi-gram-ist), 
n.  A  writer  of  epigrams ;  an  epigramma- 
tist.   [Rare.  ] 

The  epigrammist  (Martial)  speaks  the  sense  of 
their  drunken  principles.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Epigrammatic,  Epigrammatical  (e'pi- 
gram  -  mat "  ik,  e '  pi  -  gram  -  maf'ik  -  al ),  a. 
1.  Writing  epigrams ;  dealing  in  epigrams ; 
as,  an  epigrammatic  poet. — 2.  Suitable  to 
epigrams;  belonging  to  epigrams;  like  an 
epigram;  antithetical;  pointed;  as,  epigram- 
matic style  or  wit. 


Epigynous  Stamens  of 
FJiitadeiphns  coronari7cs. 


Those  remarkable  poems  have  been  undervalued 
by  critics  who  have  not  understood  their  nature. 
They  have  no  epigrajnmatic  point.  Macav.lay. 

Epigrammatically(e'pi-gram-mat"ik-al-li), 
adv.  In  an  cpigiammatic  manner  or  style; 
tersely  ami  pointedly. 

Epigrammatist  (e-pi-gram'mat-ist),  n.  One 
who  composes  epigrams  or  deals  in  them; 
as.  Martial  was  a  noted  epigrammatist. 
'The  conceit  of  the  epigrammatist.'  Fuller. 

Epigrammatize  (e-pi-gram'mat-iz),  v.  t.  To 
i-epresent  or  express  by  epigrams. 

Epigrapll  (e'pi-graf),  n.  [Gr.  epigraphs— epi, 
and  graphs,  to  write.]  1.  In  architectural 
antiq.  a  terse  inscription  on  a  building, 
tomb,  monument,  statue,  or  the  like,  de- 
noting its  use  or  appropriation,  and  some- 
times made  part  of  its  ornamental  de- 
tails, with  which  it  is  incorporated. — 2.  In 
literature,  a  citation  from  some  author,  or 
a  sentence  framed  for  the  purpose,  placed 
at  the  commencement  of  a  work,  or  at  its 
separate  divisions;  a  motto. 

Leave  here  the  pages  with  long  musing  curled. 

And  write  me  new  my  future's  epigraph. 

New  angel  mine.  E.  B.  Browning. 

EpigrapMc  (e-pi-graf'ik),  a.     Of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  consisting  in  an  epigram  or 
epigraph,  or   inscription   upon  a  tomb, 
temple,  monument,  statue,  and  the  like;  of 
or  pertaining  to  epigraphy.  'The  epigraphic 
adjuration  'Siste,  viator."  Sat.  Rev.   ' Epi- 
jfiTyj/iic  skill. '    Sat.  Rev. 
EpigrapMcs  (e-pi-graf'iks),  n.    The  science 
of  inscriptions. 
Epigraphist  (e-pig'ra-fist),  n.  One  versed  in 
epigraphy.    '  Questions  belonging  rather  to 
the  antiquary  and  the  cpigrajihist.'  Mure. 
Epigraphy  (e-pig'ra-fl),  n.    The  study  or 
knowledge  of  epi- 
graphs; that  branch 
of  kno«  ledge  wliich 
deals  with  the  de- 
ciphering and  ex- 
planation of  inscrip- 
tions. 

Epigynous  (epij'in- 

us),((.  [Gr.c2J!,upon, 
and  ggne,  woman.] 
In  6of. growing  upon 
the  top  of  the  ovary, 
or  seeming  to  do 
so,  as  the  corolla  and  stamens  of  the  cran- 
berry. 

Epilepsy  (e'pi-lep-si),  ?i.  [Gr.  epilepsia,  a 
convulsive  seizm'e,  falling  sickness— epi, 
and  lamhano,  lepsomai,  to  take,  to  seize.] 
The  falling  sickness,  so  called  because  the 
patient  falls  suddenly  to  the  groimd;  a  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  characterized  by  general 
muscular  agitation,  occasioned  by  clonic 
spasms,  without  sensation  or  consciousness, 
and  commonly  recurring  at  intervals. 

Epileptic,  Epileptical  (e-pi-lep'tik,  e-pi- 
lep'tik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  inilicating 
epilepsy. 

A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage  I 

Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool  ?  Ska?!. 

2.  Affected  with  epilepsy;  consisting  of  epi- 
lepsy. 

Epileptic  (e-pi-lep'tik),  n.  1.  One  affected 
with  epilepsy.  —2.  A  medicine  for  the  cure 
of  epilepsy. 

Epileptiform  (e-pi-lep'ti-f orm),  a.  Resembl- 
ing epilepsy. 

Epileptoid  (e-pi-lep'toid),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  epilepsy;  resembling  epilepsy;  as, 
epileptoid  symptoms. 

The  pope  after  compl.iining  of  a  peculiar  depress- 
ing sensation,  was  attacked  by  an  epileptoid  seizure. 

Scotsman  newspaper. 

Epilobium  (e-pi-lo'bi-um),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  lobos,  a  pod.  ]  The  willow-herb,  a  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  order  Onagraceoe.  The  species 
are  herbs  or  under-shrubs  with  pink  oi'  pur- 
ple, rarely  yellow,  flowers,  solitary  In  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  or  in  terminal  leafy  spikes. 
The  seeds  are  tipped  with  a  pencil  of  silky 
hairs,  and  are  contained  in  a  long  four-celled 
capsule.  There  are  more  than  fifty  species 
scattered  over  the  arctic  and  temperate 
regions  of  the  world,  ten  of  them  being  na- 
tives of  Britain. 

Epilogic,  Epilogical  (e-pi-loj'ik,  e-pi-loj'ik- 
al),  a.  Relating  to  or  like  an  epilogue;  epi- 
logistic. 

Epilogism  (e-pil'o-jizm),  n.  [Gr.  epilogis- 
mos,  from  epilogizomai,  to  reckon  over — ep/, 
and  logos,  a  word,  account.  ]  Computation ; 
enumeration. 

Epilogistic  (e-pil'o-jist"ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  an  epilogue;  of  the  nature  of  an  epilogue. 


These  lines  are  an  epilogistic 
elegy. 


palinode  to  the  last 
Milton. 
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Epilogize,  w.i.   See  Epiloguise. 

Epilogize,  v.  t.   See  Epiloguise. 

Epilogue  (e'pi-log),  n.  [L.  epilogus,  from 
Gr.  epilogos,  conclusion,  tviymepLUgo,  to  con- 
clude—fpi,  and  icf/o,  to  speak.]  1.  In  rhet. 
a  conclusion;  the  closing  part  of  a  discourse, 
in  which  the  principal  matters  are  recapitu- 
lated.— 2.  In  the  drama,  a  speech  or  short 
poera  addressed  to  the  spectators  by  one  of 
the  actors,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  play. 

A  good  play  needs  no  epilogue.  Shak. 

Epiloguise,  Epilogize  (e-pi'lo-giz.  e-pi'lo- 
jiz),  0.  L  To  pronounce  an  epilogue.  Written 
also  Epiloguize. 
The  dances  ended,  the  spirit  epilogicises. 

Stage  direction  in  Milton's  Coimis. 

Epiloguise,  Epilogize  (e-pi'lo-giz,  e-pi'lo- 

jiz),  !'.  t.  To  add  to  in  the  manner  of  an  epi- 
logue. '  The  laugli  of  applause  with  which 
the  charming  companion  of  my  new  ac- 
quaintance was  epilogizing  his  happy  rail- 
lery.' Student,  1750.  Written  also  Epilo- 
gni-.e. 

Epiloguiser,  Epiloguizer  ( e-pi-lo-g!z'er ), 
n.  One  who  eiJiloguizes;  a  writer  or  speaker 
of  epilogues. 

Go  to.  old  lad,  'tis  true  that  thou  art  wiser; 

Thou  art  not  framed  for  an  epiloguizer,  Hoadley. 

EpimachinSB  (e'pi-ma-ki"ne),  n.  pi.  A  sub- 
family of  slender-billed  (tenuirostral)  birds 
of  tlie  family  Upupidae,  resembling  the  birds 
of  paradise  in  the  exceeding  luxuriance  and 
brilliancy  of  their  plumage.  The  genus 
Epimachus  (plume-birds)  is  the  type.  The 
superb  plume-bird  {E.  magnus)  of  New 
Guinea  is  the  best  known  species.  Although 
the  body  of  this  bird  is  Ijy  no  means  large,  its 
plumage  is  so  wonderfully  developed  that  it 
measures  nearly  4  feet  from  the  beak  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail,  the  colours  being 
of  the  most  brilliant  hues  of  scarlet,  emerald, 
violet,  and  ultramarine. 

Epimera  (e-pl-me'ra),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  ineron,  thigh.]  In  compar.  anat.  the 
lateral  pieces  of  the  dorsal  arc  of  the  somite 
of  a  crustacean. 

Epimeral  ( e-pi-me'ral ),  a.  [Gr.  epi,  and 
meivs,  a  limb.]  A  term  applied  to  that  part 
of  the  segment  of  an  articulated  animal 
which  is  above  the  joint  of  the  limb. 

Epinglette  (ep-in-glef),  n.  [Fr.]  An  iron 
needle  for  piercing  the  cartridge  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance  before  priming. 

Epinicion  (e-pi-ni'shi-on),  n.  [Gr.  epini- 
Mon,  from  epinilcios,  belonging  to  victory— 
epi,  and  nilee,  victory.  ]  A  song  of  triumph ; 
a  psean.  'A  triumphal  epinicion  on  Hen- 
gist's  massacre.'    T.  Warton.  [Rare.] 

Epinikian  (e-pi-ni'ki-an),  a.  [See  .Epini- 
cion.] Pertaining  to  or  celebrating  victory. 

Epinyctist  (e-pi-nik'tis),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  and 
nux,  nulctos,  night.]  A  pustule  appearing  in 
the  night.or  especially  troublesome  at  night. 

Epiornis,  Epyornis  (e-pi-or'nis),  n.  [Gr. 
aipys,  lofty,  and  ornis,  a  bird.]  See  EPY- 
ORNIS. 

Epipedometry  (e-pi-ped-om'et-ri).  n.  [Gr. 
epipnins,  (in  the  ground — epi,  upon,  pedon, 
the  m  iiunil,  and?)ie(raii,  measure.]  The  men- 
suration of  figures  standing  on  the  same 
base. 

Epiperipheral  (e'pi-pe-ri"fe-ral),  a.  [Gr. 
epi,  upon,  and  peripheral.]  Situated  or 
originating  upon  the  periphery  or  external 
surface  of  the  body;  specifically,  applied  to 
feelings  or  sensations  originating  at  the  ends 
of  nerves  distributed  on  the  outer  surface; 
as,  tlie  sensation  produced  by  touching  an 
object  with  the  finger  is  an  epiperipheral 
sensation:  opposed  to  entoperipheral. 

On  coniparingf  these  three  £;reat  orders  of  feelings, 
we  found  that  wliereas  tlie  epiperipheral  are  relational 
to  a  very  great  extent,  the  entoperipheral,  and  still 
more  the  central,  have  but  small  aptitudes  for  enter- 
ing into  relations.  H.  Spencer. 

EpipetalOUS  (e-pi-pet'al-us).  a.  [Gr.  epi, 
upon,  and  pctalon,  a  leal]  In  hot.  a  term 
applied  to  an  organ  of  a  plant  inserted  in 
or  growing  on  the  petal. 

Epiphany  (e-pif'a-ni),  n.  [Gr.  epiphaneia, 
appearance,  from  epiphaino,  to  appear— epi, 
upon,  and  phaind,  to  show.]  1.  An  appear- 
ance or  a  becoming  manifest.  'An  epic  poet, 
if  ever  such  a  difficult  birth  should  make 
its  epiphany  in  Paris.'  De  Quincey.~2.  A 
Christian  festival  celebrated  on  the  sixth 
day  of  January,  the  twelfth  day  after  Christ- 
mas, in  commemoration  of  the  appearance 
of  our  Saviour  to  the  magians  or  wise  men 
of  the  East,  who  came  to  adore  him  with 
presents ;  or  as  others  maintain,  to  com- 
memorate the  appearance  of  the  star  to  the 
magians,  as  the  symbol  of  the  manifestation 
of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles.  Jerome  and  Chry- 


sostom  take  the  Epiphany  to  be  the  day  of 
our  Saviour's  baptism,  when  a  voice  from 
lieaven  declared,  'This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 

Epiphegus  (e-pi-fe'gus),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  phegos,  the  beech.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Orobanchacese.  There  is  but  one 
species,  E,  virginiana,  parasitical  on  the 
roots  of  beech-trees  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  it  is  called  beech-drops.  It 
i?  a  slender  purplish  or  yellowish-brown, 
much-branched  lierb,  with  small  and  scat- 
tered scales  for  leaves. 

Epiphloeum  (e-pi-He'um),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  pidviux,  bark.]  In  hot.  the  layer  of  bark 
innneiliately  below  the  epiderm;  the  cellu- 
lar iiiteginnent  of  tlie  bark. 

Epiphonem,  Epiphonema  (e-pif'o-nem,  e- 
pif'6-ne"ma),  n.  (Gr.  epiplivnenia,  exclama- 
tion; ejnplwneo,  to  cry  out — epi,  upon,  and 
phoned,  to  speak  loud.]  In  rhet.  an  excla- 
matory sentence  or  striking  reflection  which 
sums  up  or  concludes  a  discourse. 

Epiphora  (e-pifo-ra).  h.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and 
2)her6,  to  bear.]  1.  In  mcd.  watery  eye;  a 
disease  in  which  the  tears,  from  increased 
secretion,  or  some  disease  of  the  lachrymal 
passage,  accumulate  in  front  of  the  eye  and 
trickle  over  the  cheek. — 2.  In  rhet.  the  em- 
phatic repetition  of  a  word  or  series  of  words 
at  the  end  of  several  sentences  or  stanzas. 

Epiphragm  (e'pi-fram),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  jihragma,  a  division,  from  phrassn,  to 
break.]  1.  In  hot.  a  membrane  covering  the 
mouth  of  the  spore-case  of  urn-mosses,  so 
as  to  close  it  up. —2.  In  zool.  the  mem- 
branous or  calcareous  substance  with  which 
some  pulmonate  molluscs 
close  up  tlie  aperture  of 
their  shells  when  they  re- 
tire within  to  pass  the 
winter. 

Epiphyllospermous  (e-pi- 

fll'16-sperm"us),  (I.  [Gr.epi, 
upon,  phyllon,  a  leaf,  and 
sperma,  seed.]  In6o<.  bear- 
ing their  seeds  or  spores 
on  the  back  of  the  leaves, 
as  ferns. 

Epiphyllous  (e-pif'il-us  or 
ep-i-fil'lus),  «.    [Gr.  epi,  Part  of  Epiphvllo- 
upon,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.  ]   spenuous  Frond. 
In  lot.  applied  to  anything 
inserted  or  growing  upon  a  leaf;  as,  an  c/)i- 
phyllous  jieduncle. 

Epiphyseal,  Epiphysial  (e-pi-fiz'e-al.  e-pi- 
Hz'i-al).  a.  [See  Ei'ii'iiY.-iis  ]  Pertaining  to 
or  having  tlie  nature  of  an  epiphysis.  Frof. 
Owen. 

Epiphysis  (e-pifi-sis),  n.  [Gr.  epiphysis— 
epi,  upon,  mxAphyo,  to  grow.]  In  anat.  any 
portion  of  a  bone  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  bone  by  a  cartilage  which  becomes 
converted  into  bone  by  age. 

The  epiphyses  of  the  fcetus  become  the  apophyses 
of  tlie  adult.  Dnnglison. 

Epiphytal  ( e-pif'it-al ),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  nature  of  an  epiphyte;  epiphytic. 

Epiphyte  (e'pi-fit),  n.  .  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and 
phyton,  a  plant.]  A  plant  growing  upon 
another  plant,  adhering  to  its  bark,  and  root- 
ing among  the  soil  that  occupies  its  surface, 
as  a  moss,  lichen,  fern,  &c. ,  but  which  does 
not,  like  a  parasite,  derive  any  nourishment 
from  the  plant  on  which  it  grows.  Many 
orchidaceous  plants  are  epiphytes. 

Epiphytic,  Epiphytical  (e-pi-'flt'ik,  e-pi-fit'- 
ik-al), «.  In  hot.  pertaining  to  or  having  the 
nature  of  an  epiphyte. 

Epiphytically  (e-pi-flt'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  hot. 
after  the  manner  of  an  epiphyte. 

Epiplerosis  (e'pi-ple-r6"sis),  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
and  jAerOsis,  repletion.]  In  pathol.  exces- 
sive repletion;  distension. 

Epiplexis  (e-pi-pleks'is),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  pleko,  to  fold.]  In  rhet.  a  figure  used 
when  an  elegant  or  gentle  kind  of  upbraid- 
ing is  employed  to  convince. 

Epiploce  (e-pip'lo-se),?j.  [Gr.  epiploke,  impli- 
cation—upon, andp^c/fo,  to  fold.]  Inrhet. 
a  figure  by  which  one  aggravation  or  striking 
circumstance  is  added  in  due  gradation  to 
another;  as.  'He  not  only  spared  his  enemies, 
but  continued  them  in  employment;  not 
only  continued  them,  but  advanced  them.' 

Epiplocele  (e-pip'lo-sel),  n.  [Gr.  epiplokele 
— epiploon,  the  caul,  and  Icele,  a  tumour.] 
In  mcd.  hernia  of  the  epiploon  or  omentum. 

Epiploic  (e-pip-16'ik),  a.  [Gr.  epiploon,  the 
caul.  ]   Pertaining  to  the  caul  or  omentum. 

Epiploon  (e-pip'io-on),  n.  [Gr.  epiploon — 
epi,  upon,  and  pleo,  to  swim.]  The  caul  or 
omentum,  a  membranous  expansion  which 
floats  upon  the  intestines. 


Epiploscheocele  (e-pip-los'ke-6-sel),  n.  [Gr. 
epiploon,  tile  omentum,  oscheon,  the  scro- 
tum, and  keli::,  a  tumour.  ]  A  hernia,  in  which 
the  omentum  descends  into  the  scrotum. 

Epipodite  (e-pip b-dit),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  pons,  podos,  foot.]  In  compar.  anat.  a 
process  developed  upon  the  basal  joint  or 
'  protopodite '  of  some  of  the  Unibs  of  certain 
Crustacea. 

Epipodium  (e-pi-po'di-um),  n.  [See  Epipo- 
dite.] 1.  In  hot.  a  disk  formed  of  several 
knobs  or  glands.— 2.  In  zool.  amuscular  lobe 
developed  from  the  lateral  and  upper  sur- 
faces of  the  foot  of  some  molluscs. 

Epipolic  (e-pi-pol'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
pioduced  by  epipolism  or  fluorescence. — 
Epipolic  dispersion,  a  term  applied  by  Sir 
John  Herscliel  to  the  phenomena  of  the  in- 
ternal dispersion  of  light  along  the  surface, 
and  even  into  the  bulk  of  luminous  bodies. 

Epipolism  (e-pip'ol-izm),  n.  [Gr.  epipole,  a 
surface,  from  epi,  on,  and  pelcin,  to  be.] 
Fluorescence  (which  see). 

Epipolized  (e-pip'ol-izd),  a.  Affected  or 
mcidilicd  liy  tlie  phenomena  of  epipolism; 
clianged  into  an  epipolic  condition;  as,cpyj- 
olized  liglit. 

Epipterous  (e-pip'ter-us),  a.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  pteron,  a  wing.]  In  hot.  a  term  applietl 
to  a  fruit  or  seed  which  is  furnished  witli  a 
broad  margin  or  wing  where  it  terminates. 

Epirhizous  (e-pi-riz'us),  a.  [Gr.  ex>i,  upon, 
and  rhiza,  a  root.]  In  hot.  growing  on  a 
root. 

Epirrheology  (e-pi're-ol"o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  epir- 
rhoe,  a  flowing  on,  and  logos,  discourse.) 
That  depaitinent  of  physiological  botany 
which  treats  of  the  effects  of  external  agents 
upon  living  plants. 

Episcenium  (e-pi-se'ni-um),  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
upon,  and  !ikene,a  scene.]  In  ancient  arch. 
tlie  iijiper  ]iortioiiof  the  scene  in  the  theatre. 

Episcopacy  (e-pis'ko-pa-si),  »i.  [L.  ejnsco- 
jjatus,  from  the  Gr.  episkopeo,  to  inspect — 
epi,  and  skojieO,  to  see.     See  Bishop.  ] 

1.  t  Careful  inspection;  watch;  oversight.— 

2.  Government  of  the  Church  by  bishops; 
that  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  in 
which  diocesan  bishops  are  established,  as 
distinct  from  and  superior  to  priests  or 
presbyters;  government  of  the  Church  by 
three  distinct  orders  of  ministers — deacons, 
priests,  and  bishops. 

Episcopal  (e-pis'kop-al),  a.  Belonging  to  or 
vested  in  bishops  or  prelates;  characteristic 
of  or  pertaining  to  a  bishop  or  bishops; 
characterized  by  that  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government  to  which  bishops  belong;  as, 
episcopal  jurisdiction;  episcopal  authority; 
tlie  cjiiscnpul  costume;  the  episcopal  church. 

Episcopalian  (e-pis'ko-pa'li-an),  a.  Per- 
taining ti>  bisliopsorgovernnient  by  bishops; 
eiiiscdpal. 

Episcopalian  (e-pis'ko-pa"Ii-an),  n.  One 
who  lielongs  to  an  episcopal  church,  oi'  ad- 
heres to  the  episcopal  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment and  discipline. 

Episcopalianism  (e-pisnio-pa'1i-an-izm),  n. 
'J  he  system  of  episcopal  religion  or  govern- 
ment of  tlie  Church  by  bishops. 

Episcopally  (e-pis'ko-pal-li),  adv.  By  epis- 
copal autliority;  in  an  episcopal  manner. 
'To  be  episcopally  ordained.'  Biirriet. 

Episcopantt  (e-pis'ko-pant),  n.  A  bishop. 
Milton. 

Episcopariant  (e-pis'k6-pa"ri-an),  a.  Epis- 
copal. •  Episcoparian  government.'  An- 
thony Wood. 

Episcopate  (e-pislvo-pat), n.  1.  A  bishopric; 
tile  oHice  and  dignity  of  a  bishop.— 2.  The 
collective  Ijody  of  bishops. 

Episcopate  (e-pis'ko-pat),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
episcopated;  ppr.  episcopating.  To  act  as  a 
bishop;  to  fill  the  oflnce  of  a  prelate. 

There  he  commits  to  the  presbyters  only  full  au- 
thority, both  of  feeding  the  flock  and  episcopating. 

Alilton. 

Episcopicide  (e-pis'ko-pi-sid),  n.  [L.  c?)i,s- 
cojiiis,  a  bishop,  and  ccedo,  to  kill.]  The 
killing  of  a  bishop. 

Episcopyt  (e-pis'ko-pi),  57.  1.  Survey;  super- 
intendence; search.  'The  censor,  in  his 
moT'dl  episcopy.'   Milton. — 2.  Episcopacy. 

It  was  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  Church  for 
many  ages  .  .  .  that  episcopy  is  the  divine  or  apos- 
tolical institution.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Episkeletal  (e-pi-skel'e-tal),  a.  Same  as 
Epnxial. 

Episodal  (e-pi-sod'al),  a.  Same  as  Episodic. 

Episode  (e'pi-sod),  n.  [Gr.  epeisodion  (to), 
an  episode  or  interlude,  from  cpeisodios. 
coming  in  besides,  adventitious- P;-<i,  and 
eisodos,  an  entrance— ers,  to,  in.  and  hodos, 
a  way.]  1  In  poetry,  a  separate  incident. 


Eiite,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii,  So.  abune;    y.  Sc.  iey. 
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story,  or  action,  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  greater  variety  to  tlie  events 
related  in  the  poem;  an  incidental  narrative 
or  digression  separable  from  the  main  sub- 
ject, but  naturally  arising  from  it. 

'  Faithfully  adherino^  to  the  truth  which  he  does 
not  suffer  so  much  as  an  ornamental  episode  to  inter- 
rupt.' Hallani. 

1.  An  incident  or  action  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  a  complete  series  of  events;  as, 
an  episode  of  the  war ;  an  episode  in  one's 
life. 

Episodial  (e-pi-sfxl'i-al'),  a.  Relating  to  epi- 
sode; by  way  of  episode;  episodic. 

Episodic,  Episodical  (e-pi-sod'ik,  e-pi-sod'- 
ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  episode ;  con- 
tained in  an  episode  or  digression. 

Episodically  (e-pi-sod'ik-al-li),  adv.  By  way 
of  episode. 


A  distant  perspective  of  burning 
thrown  into  a  corner  of  the  piece  .  . 


Section  of  Seed. 


Troy  might  be 
.  episodically. 
Hard. 

Epispastic  (e-pi-spas'tik\  a.  [Gr.  epispas- 
tika,  from  epispao,  to  draw.]  In  med.  di'aw- 
ing;  attracting  the  humoiirs  to  the  skin; 
exciting  action  in  the  skin;  blistering. 

Epispastic  (e-pi-spas'tik),  n.    An  external 
application  to  the  skin,  which  produces  a 
serous  or  puriform  discharge  by  exciting  in- 
flammation; a  vesicatory;  a 
blister. 

Episperm  (e' pi -sperm),  n. 

[Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  sperma, 

a  seed.]   In  hot.  the  testa  or 

outer  integument  of  a  seed. 

The  figure  shows  (n)  the 

episperm,  {h)  the  endopleu- 

ra,  and  (c)  the  endosperm. 
Epispermic  (e-pi-sperm'ik), 

a.  In  hot.  pertaining  to  tlie 

episperm. — Epispermic  em- 
bryo, an  embryo  immediately  covered  by  the 

episperm  or  proper  integument,  as  in  the 

kidney-bean. 

Episporangiuni(e'pi-sp6r-an"ji-um),n.  [Gr. 
epi,  upon,  spora,  seed,  and  angos,  a  vessel.] 
In  hot.  an  indusium  overlying  the  spore- 
cases  of  a  fern. 

Epispore  (e'pi-spor),  n.   [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and 

spora,  seed.]   In  bot.  the  outer  integument 

of  lichen  spores. 
Epistaxis  (e-pis-taks'is),  n.    [Gr.  epi,  upon, 

and  staxis,  a  dropping.]  Bleeding  from  the 

nose. 

Episterna  (e-pi-ster'na),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  epi, 
upon,  and  sternon,  the  breast-bone.]  In 
cumpar.  anat.  the  lateral  pieces  of  the  in- 
ferior or  ventral  arc  of  the  somite  of  a  crus- 
tacean. 

Episternal  (e-pi-stei-'nal),  a.  1.  lu  atiat. 
noting  the  two  bones  which  form  part  of 
the  sternum,  anil  are  situated  upon  its  su- 
perior and  lateral  part. — 2.  Incompar.  anat. 
noting  that  portion  of  a  segment  of  an  ar- 
ticulate animal  which  lies  external  to  the 
middle  inferior  pieces  or  sterna. 

EpiSthOtonOS  (e-pis-thot'on-os),  n.  [Gr. 
episthen,  forward,  and  teino,  to  stretch.] 
Same  as  Emprosthotonos  (which  see). 

Epistilbite  (e-pi-stil'bit),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  s(i7&ite  (which  see).]  A  white  translu- 
cent mineral,  said  to  bathe  same  as  Heulan- 
dife. 

Epistle  (e-pisl),  n.  [L.  epistola,  Gr.  epistole, 
from  epistello,  to  send  to— epi,  on,  and  stello, 
to  send.]  A  writing, directed  or  sent,  commu- 
nicating intelligence  to  a  distant  person;  a 
letter;  a  letter  missive:  applied  particularly 
in  dignified  discourse  or  in  speaking  of  the 
letters  of  the  apostles  or  of  the  ancients;  as, 
the  epistles  of  Paul;  the  epistles  of  Pliny  or 
of  Cicero. 

Epistlet  (e-pis'l),  v.t.  To  write;  to  commu- 
nicate by  writing  or  by  epistle.  'Thusmuch 
ma.y  he  epistled.'  Miltmi. 

Epistlert  (e-pisler),  n.  1.  A  writer  of  epis- 
tles. 

What  needs  the  man  to  be  so  furious  with  the  ^ood 
old  efiistler  for  saying  the  apostle's  charge  is  general 
to  all?  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  One  who  reads  the  epistle  in  a  church 
service:  a  sub-deacon.  'The  principal  being 
assisted  with  the  gospeller  and  epistler.' 
Ecclesiastical  Constitutions  and  Canons. 
Epistolart  (e-pis'to-ler),  a.  Epistolary.  Sir 
T.  More. 

Epistolary  (e-pis'to-la-ri),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  epistles  or  letters;  suitable  to  letters  and 
correspondence;  familiar;  as,  an  epistolary 
style.  '  I  .  .  .  write  in  loose  e2>istolary 
way.'  Dry  den. — 2.  Contained  in  letters; 
carried  on  by  letters.  'A  free  epistolary 
correspondence.'    IF.  Mason. 

Epistoler  (e-pis'tol-er),  n.  Same  as  Epistler. 

Epistolet  (e-pis'tol-et),  n.    [Dim.  from  L. 


epistola ,  an  epistle.  ]  A  short  epistle  or  letter. 
[Rare.] 

You  see  thro'  my  wicked  intention  of  curt.iiling  this 
epistolel  by  the  above  device  of  large  margin. 

EpistoliC,  Epistolical  (e-pis-tol'ik,  e-pis- 
tol'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  letters  or 
epistles.  — 2.  Designating  the  method  of  re- 
presenting ideas  by  letters  and  words. 

Epistolist  (e-pis'to-list)  n.  A  writer  of  let- 
ters; a  correspondent.  [Rare.] 

James  Howell  fulfils  all  the  retpiirements  of  a  plea- 
sant letter-writer,  and  was.  less  than  most  epistolisls 
of  his  age,  dependent  on  his  matter  for  the  charm  of 
his  correspondence.  Quart.  Re^'. 

Epistolize  (e-pis'tol-iz),  r>.  i.  pret.  &  pp.  epiis- 
tolized;  jjpr.  epistolizing.  To  write  epistles 
or  letters.  [Rare.] 

Very,  very  tired  I  I  began  this  epistle,  having  been 
epistolizing  all  the  morning.  Lamb. 

Epistolizer  (e-pis'tol-iz-er),  n.   A  wi-iter  of 

epistles. 

EpistolOgraplliC(e-pis'tol-o-graf"ik),rt.  Per- 
taining to  the  writing  of  letters. — Epistolo- 
graphic  characters  or  alphabet.  Same  as 
Demotic  characters  or  alphabet.  See  De- 
motic. 

EpistolOgraphy  (e-pis'tol-og"ra-fi),  n.  [Gr. 
epistole,  a  letter,  and  nrapho,  to  -write.]  The 
art  or  practice  of  writing  letters. 

Epistoma,  Epistome  (e-pis'to-ma,  e'pi- 
stom),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  stoma,  moutli.  ] 
In  nat.  hist,  (a)  the  space  between  the  an- 
tennfe  and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  in  crus- 
taceous  animals;  (b)  a  valve -like  organ 
which  arches  over  the  mouth  in  the  order 
Phylactolsemata  of  the  Polyzoa. 

Epistroplie  (e-pis'tro-fi),  n.  [Gr.  epistrophe — 
epi,  upon,  and  strophe,  a  return.]  In  rhet.  a 
figure  in  wliich  several  successive  clauses 
or  sentences  end  with  the  same  word  or 
affirmation;  as,  'Are  they  Hebrews?  So  am 

1.  Are  they  Israelites ?  So  am  I.'  2  Cor.  xi. 
22. 

Epistylar  (e'pi-stil-er),  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  epistyle. — Epistylar  arcuation,  the 
system  in  which  columns  support  arches 
instead  of  horizontal  architraves  and  enta- 
blatures. 

Epistyle  (e'pi-stil),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and 
stylos,  a  column.]  In  ancient  arch,  a  term 
used  by  tlie  Greeks  for  what  is  now  called 
the  architrave,  a  massive  piec  ■  of  stone  or 
wood  laid  immediately  on  the  abacus  of  the 
capital  of  a  column  or  pillar. 

Epitaph  (e'pi-taf),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and 
taphus  or  taphe,  a  burial,  a  grave,  a  tomb, 
from  thapto,  to  burn,  to  bury,  to  inter;  from 
root  taph;  Skr.  tap,  to  burn.]  1.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  a  tomb  or  monument  in  honour  or 
memory  of  the  dead. 

Can  you  look  forward  to  the  honour  of  a  deco- 
rated coffin,  a  splendid  fnneral,  a  towering  monu- 
ment— it  may  be,  a  lying  epitaph  .*     IV.  B.  Sprague. 

2.  A  brief  descriptive  sentence,  in  prose  or 
verse,  composed  as  if  to  be  inscribed  on  a 
monument,  as  that  on  Alexander:  'Suflicit 
huic  tumulus,  cui  non  sufficeret  orbis.' 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  epitaphs  in  general  litera- 
ture is  that  by  Pope  on  Gay: — 

'Of  manner  gentle,  of  affection  mild. 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child.'    JV.  Chamheys. 

Epitaph  (e'pi-taf),  v.t.  To  commemorate  in 
an  epitaph.  [Rare.] 

*  If  I  never  deserve  any  better  remembrance.'  he 
{Gabriel  Harvey)  exclaims,  'let  me  be  epitapliedx\\e 
inventor  of  English  hexameters.'  Craik. 

Epitaph  (e'pi-taf),  v.i.  To  express  one's  self 
in  the  manner  of  an  epitaph. 

The  Commons,  in  their  speeches,  epitaph  upon 
him,  as  on  that  pope,  '  He  lived  as  a  wolfe.  and  died 
as  a  dogge.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Epitaphian,  EpitaphiC  (e-pi-taf'i-an,  e-pi- 
taf 'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  epitaph;  of  the 
nature  of  or  serving  as  an  epitaph.  [Rare.] 

To  imitate  the  noble  Pericles  in  his  epitaphian 
speech,  stepping  up  after  the  battle  to  bewail  the 
slain  Servianus.  Milton. 

Epitaphist  ( e'pi-taf -ist),  n.  A  -writer  of 
epitaphs. 

Epitasls  (e-pi'tn-sis),  n.  [Gr.,  a  stretching, 
increase  in  intensity  —  epi,  and  teino,  to 
stretch.  ]  In  the  ancient  drama,  that  part 
which  embraces  the  main  action  of  a  play, 
and  leads  on  to  the  catastrophe:  opposed  to 
protasis.  The  term  has  also  sometimes  been 
applied  to  that  part  of  an  oration  which 
appeals  to  tlie  passions. — 2.  In  logic,  the 
consequent  term  of  a  proposition.— 3.  In 
med.  the  paroxysm  or  period  of  violence  of 
a  fever  or  a  disease. 

Epithalamic  (e'pi-thal-am"ik),  a.  Relating 
to  or  after  tlie  manner  of  an  epithalaniium. 
North  Brit.  liev. 


Epithalamium  (e'pi-tlial-a"mi-uni),  n.  [Gr. 
epithalarniort — epi,  upon,  and  thalamos,  a 
bed-chamber.]  A  nuptial  song  or  poem,  in 
praise  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  pray- 
ing for  their  prosperity;  a  poem  in  honour 
of  a  newly-married  pair. 

I  made  it  both  in  form  and  matter  to  emulate  the 
kind  of  poem  which  was  called  epithalamimn,  and 
{by  the  ancients)  used  to  be  sung  when  the  bride  was 
led  into  her  chamber.  B.  jFcnsott. 

Epithalamize (e-pi-thal'a-mlz),  v.i.  To  coni- 
jjose  an  epithalamium. 

Epithalamyt  (e-pi-thara-mi),  n.  An  Angli- 
cized form  of  epithalamium  (which  see). 

He  shew'd  us  how  for  sins  we  ought  to  sigh. 
And  how  to  sing  Christ's  epit/cala}ny.  Chicdleigh. 

Epitheca  (e-pi-the'ka),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  theke,  a  sheath  ]  In  nat.  hist,  a  con- 
tinuous layer  surrounding  tlie  tlieca;  in  some 
corals.  It  is  the  external  indication  of 
taliulse,  and  is  well  seen  in  the  Tubiporfe  or 
organ-pipe  corals.   See  Tabula. 

Epithelial  (e-pi-the'li-al),  a.  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  the  epithelium;  as,  epithelial 
cells  or  scales. 

Epithelium  (e-pi-the'li-um),  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
upon,  and  thele,  the  nipple.]  1.  In  anat.  a 
thin  and  delicate  kind  of  cuticle,  like  that 
-\vhich  covers  the  nipple;  more  specifically, 
the  cellular  layer  which  lines  tlie  internal 
cavities  and  canals  of  the  body,  both  closed 
and  open,  as  the  mouth,  nose,  respiratory 
organs,  blood-vessels,  and  which  is  ana- 
logous to  tlie  cuticle  of  the  outer  surface. 
Tliere  are  several  varieties  of  epithelium. 
The  epithelium  lining  the  blood-vessels  is 
called  someihwe?, endothelium. — 2.  In  bot.  an 
epidermis  consisting  of  young  thin-sided 
cells,  filled  with  homogeneous  transparent 
colourless  sap. 

Epithem  (e'pi-them),  n.  [Gr.  epithema—epi, 
and  tithemi,  to  place.]  In  phar.  a  kind  of 
fomentation  or  poultice,  to  be  applied  ex- 
ternally to  strengthen  the  part;  any  external 
topical  application,  except  ointments  and 
plasters. 

Epithet  (e'pi-thet),  n.  [Gr.  epitheton,  a  name 
added,  from  epi,  upon,  and  tithemi,  to  place.  ] 
1.  An  adjective  expressing  some  real  quality 
of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied,  or  an  attri- 
butive expressing  some  quality  ascribed  to 
it,  as  a  verdant  lawn,  a  brilliant  appearance, 
a  just  man,  an  accurate  description,  where 
verdant,  brilliant,  just,  accurate,  are  epi- 
thets expressing  some  quality  in  the  nouns 
to  which  they  are  joined. — 2.  Any  word  im- 
plying a  quality  applied  to  a  person  or  thing. 

The  character  of  Bajazet  ...  is  strongly  expressed 
in  his  surname  of  Ilderim,  or  the  lightning;  and  he 
might  glory  in  an  epithet  wliich  was  drawn  from  the 
fiery  energy  of  his  soul  and  the  rapidity  of  his  de- 
structive march.  Gibbon. 

Epithet  (e'pi-thet),  v.t.  To  entitle;  to  de- 
scribe by  epithets.  '  Never  was  a  town 
hnilftx  epitheted.'  Sir  H.  Wotton.  [Rare.] 
Epithetic,  Epithetical  (e-pi-tliet'ik,  e-pi- 
thet'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  epithet  or 
epithets ;  containing  or  consisting  of  epi- 
thets; abounding  with  epithets;  character- 
ized by  strong  epithets;  as,  the  style  is  too 
epithetic. 

Some,  Milton-mad  {an  affectation 
Glean'd  up  from  college  education). 
Approve  no  verse  but  that  which  flows 
In  epithetic  measur'd  prose.  Lloyd. 
The  principal  made  his  way  to  the  bar;  whither 
Sam,  after  liandying  a  few  epithetical  remarks  witb 
Mr.  Sniouch,  followed  at  once.  Dickens. 

Epitheton  (e-pi'the-ton),  n.  [Gr.  See  Epi- 
thet.]  An  epithet. 

I  spoke  it.  tender  juvenal,  as  a  congruent  epitheton, 
appertaining  to  thy  young  days,  which  we  may 
nominate  tender.  Shak. 

Epithumetic.t  Epithumeticalt  (e'pi-thii- 

met"ik,  e'pi-thil-met"ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  epithu(yy 
metikos,  from  e2nthu{y)meo,  to  set  one's  heart 
upon  a  thing — epi,  upon,  and  thii(y)mos, 
mind.]  Inclined  to  lust;  pertaining  to  the 
animal  passion. 

The  heart  and  parts  which  God  requires  are  divided 
from  the  inferior  and  epithunietical  organs. 

Sir  T.  BroTcne. 

Epitithides  (e-pi-tith'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  epi- 
tithemi,  to  place  upon  —  epi,  upon,  and 
tithemi,  to  place.]  In  arch,  the  crown  or 
upper  mouldings  of  an  entablature. 

Epitomator  (e-pit'om-at-er),  n.  An  epi- 
tomizer.  [Rare.] 

This  elementary  blunder  of  the  dean,  corrected  by 
none,  is  repeated  by  nearly  all  his  epitomators,  ex- 
positors, and  imitators.  Sir  VV.  Hamilton. 

Epitome  (e-pi'to-nii),  n.  [Gr.  epitome,  from 
epi,  upon,  and  tomi;.  a  cutting,  from  tcmno, 
to  cut.]  1.  An  abridgment ;  a  brief  sum- 
mary or  abstract  of  any  book  or  writing;  a 


eh,  c/iain;     6h,  Sc.  locft;     g,  ffo;  j,job; 


ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  Uiia; 


yr,  wis;  -wh,  whig;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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compendium  containing  the  substance  or 
principal  matters  of  a  book. 

Epitovtes  are  helpful  to  the  memory.  IVotton. 

Hence— 2.  Fig.  anything  which  represents 
another  or  otliers,  in  a  condensed  form. 

A  man  so  various,  that  he  seem'd  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome.  DrydeJi. 
The  Church  of  St.  Mark's  itself,  harmonious  as  its 
structure  may  at  first  sight  appear,  is  an  epitome  of 
the  changes  of  Venetian  architecture  from  the  tenth 
to  the  nineteenth  century.  Rztskin. 
— Abridgment,  Compendium,  Epitome,  Ab- 
stract.   See  under  Abridgment. 

Epitomist  (e-pi'tom-ist),  n.  An  epitomizer. 

Epi'tomize  (e-pi'tom-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
epitomized;  ppr.  epitomizing.  1.  To  shorten 
or  abridge,  as  a  writing  or  discourse;  to 
abstract,  in  a  summary,  the  principal  mat- 
ters of ;  to  contract  into  a  narrower  com- 
pass. '  The  author  they  cite  and  epitom- 
ize.' Boyle.— 2.\  To  diminish,  as  by  cutting 
off  something;  to  curtail. 

We  have  epitomized  many  words  to  the  detriment 
of  our  tongue.  Addiso?l. 

Syn.  To  abridge,  reduce,  abstract,  condense, 
summarize. 

Epitomize  (e-pi'tom-iz),  v.i.  To  make  epi- 
tomes or  abstracts.  Pearson. 

Epitomizer  (e-pi'tom-iz-6r),  n.  One  who 
abridges;  a  writer  of  an  epitome. 

Epitrite  (e'pi-trit),  n.  [Gr.  epitritos,  contain- 
ing an  integer  and  one- third— e^i,  upon,  and 
tritos,  third.]  In  jjros.  a  foot  consisting  of 
three  long  syllables  and  one  short  one,  and 
denominated  first,  second,  third,  or  fourtli 
epitrite,  according  as  the  short  syllable  is 
the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth;  as,  salu- 
tantes,  concitati,  intercaians,  incantarS. 

EpitrochoicKe-pi-trok'oid),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
trochos,  a  wheel,  and  eidos,  resemblance.] 
In  geom.  the  curve  traced  by  a  point  in  the 
plane  of  a  circle  which  rolls  on  the  convex 
side  of  a  fi,xed  circle.  The  curve  thus  gene- 
rated belongs  to  the  family  of  roulettes, 
and  becomes  an  epicycloid  when  the  gene- 
rating point  is  in  the  circumference  of  the 
rolling  circle.  Brande. 

Epitrope  (e-pit'ro-pe),  n.  [G-r.  epitrope,  from 
epitrepo,  to  turn  over,  to  yield,  to  permit— 
epi,  and  trepd,  to  turn.  ]  In  rhet.  concession ; 
a  figure  by  which  one  thing  is  granted,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  an  advantage;  as,  I  admit 
all  this  may  be  true,  but  what  is  this  to  the 
purpose?  I  concede  the  fact,  but  it  over- 
throws your  own  argument. 

Epizeuxis  (e-pi-ziiks'is),  n.  [Gr.,  a  fastening 
togetlier,  from  epizeugnymi,  to  join  to — 
epi,  upon,  and  zeugnymi,  to  join.]  In  rhet. 
a  figure  by  which  a  word  is  repeated  with 
vehemence;  as,  You,  you,  Antony,  impelled 
Csesar  upon  the  civil  war. 

Epizoan  (e-pi-z6'an),  n.  .Same  as  Epizoon 
(which  see). 

Epizoon  (e-pi-z6'on),  n.  pi  Epizoa  (e-pi- 
zo'a).  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  zoon,  animal.  ]  A 
term  applied  to  those  parasitic  animals 
which  live  upon  the  bodies  of  other  animals. 
The  Epizoa  which  infest  man  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups:  (a)  those  which  live  upon 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  (b)  those  which 
live  in  the  skin.  To  the  first  belong  fleas, 
lice,  bugs,  ticks,  &c. ;  to  the  second  the  itch- 
insect  or  Sarcoptes  scabiei,  the  follicle-mite 
or  Demodex  folliculorum,  &c.  The  Epizoa 
infesting  fish,  as  the  Paudarus,  which  is 


Epizoa.— I,  Lerniacerna  spratti,  and  (2)  Sprat  infested 
with  it.    3,  Fandarus  bicolor. 

found  on  the  shark,  and  the  Lerniacerna 
spratti,  on  the  sprat,  belong  to  the  inferior 
Crustacea. 

Epizootic  (e'pi-z6-ot"ik),  a.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  zoon,  animal.]  1.  Pertaining  to  an 
epizoon  or  the  epizoa.— 2.  t  In  geol.  contain- 
ing fossil  remains;  said  of  mountains,  rocks, 
formations,  and  the  like. 

Epizootic  mountains  are  of  secondary  formation. 

Kirluan. 

3.  The  term  applied  to  diseases  prevalent 
among  the  lower  animals;  corresponding  to 
epidemic  among  men.    See  the  noun. 


Epizootic,  Epizooty  (e'pi-z6-ot"ik,  e-pi-z6'- 
o-ti),  n.  A  murrain  or  pestilence  among 
animals.  It  differs  from  enzootic  in  not 
being  confined  to  a  district  but  prevailing 
at  the  same  time  over  considerable  tracts 
of  coimtry,  and  from  epidemic  in  affecting 
the  lower  animals  and  not  human  beings. 
Foot-and-mouth  disease,  pleuro-pneumonia. 
&c. ,  are  e.xaniples  of  epizootics. 

Eplicate  (e'pli-kat),  a.  [L.  e  for  ex,  priv., 
and  plicatus,  folded.]   In  bot.  not  plaited. 

Epoch  (e'pok),  n.  [L.  epocha;  Gr.  epocke,  re- 
tention, delay,  stop,  from  epecho,  to  hold 
back,  to  inhibit— epi,upon,and  ecAo,  to  hold.  ] 

1.  In  chron.  a  fixed  point  of  time,  from  which 
succeeding  years  are  numbered ;  a  point 
from  which  computation  of  years  begins; 
any  fixed  time  or  period;  era;  date;  as,  the 
exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity are  remarliable  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  the  unhappy  epoch  of 
military  establishments  in  time  of  peace.  Madison. 

2.  In  astron.  (a)  the  date  at  which  a  planet 
or  other  heavenly  body  has  a  given  position. 
(b)  An  arbitrary  fixed  date,  for  which  the 
elements  used  in  computing  the  place  of  a 
planet  or  other  heavenly  body  at  any  other 
date  are  given.  Goodrich. 

Epocha  (e'pok-a),  n.    An  epoch. 

The  second  day  of  July,  1776,  will  be  the  most  me- 
morable epocha  in  the  history  of  America.  Adams. 

Epochal  (e'pok-al),  a.  Belonging  to  an  epoch; 
of  the  nature  of  an  epoch.  '  Epochal  points.' 
Shedd. 

Epode  (e'pod),  n.  [Gr.  epode — epi,  upon,  and 
ode,  a  song,  an  ode.  See  ODE.]  In  lyric 
poetry,  (a)  the  third  or  last  part  of  the  ode; 
that  which  follows  the  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe,  the  ancient  ode  being  divided  into 
strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode. 

Strophe,  antistrophe,  or  epode  .  .  .  were  a  kind  of 
stanza  framed  only  for  the  music.  Milton. 

(b)  A  species  of  lyric  poem  invented  by 
Archilochus,  in  which  a  longer  verse  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  shorter  one;  as,  the  Epodcs  of 
Horace.  This  does  not  include  the  elegiac 
distich. 

Eppdic  (e-pod'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling an  epode. 

Eponym,  Eponjone  (e'po-nim),  n.  [Gr.  epi, 
upon,  and  onorna,  a  name.]  1.  A  surname. 
2.  A  name  of  a  place  or  people  derived  from 
that  of  a  person— 3.  A  name  of  a  mythical 
personage  called  into  existence  to  account 
for  the  name  of  a  country  or  people;  thus, 
Italus,  Romulus,  Brutus,  Scota,  the  names 
of  imaginary  persons  invented  to  account 
for  Italy,  Rome,  Britain,  Scotland,  are  epo- 
nyms.    See  Myth. 

Eponymic,  Eponymous  (e-pon-im'ik, 
e-pon'i-mus),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  an  eponym. 

Every  country,  every  autonomous  town,  nay  even 
many  a  hamlet,  thus  had  its  epojiymous  hero.  Cox. 

The  traditions  are  generally  vague  and  obscure, 
and  the  personages  whose  names  are  associated  with 
these  sites  have  often  only  a  mythical,  or,  to  speak 
technically,  an  eponymic  existence.  This  conveni- 
ent phrase  is  used  to  convey  the  suggestion  that  a 
personal  name  has  been  evolved  by  popular  specu- 
lation to  account  for  some  geographical  name,  the 
true  meaning  of  which  has  not  been  understood. 

Isaac  Taylor. 

Epopee,  Epopoeia  (e-po-pe',  e-po-pe'ya),  n. 
[Fr.  epopee;  Gr.  epopoxia — epos,  a  word,  an 
epic  poem,  and  poieo,  to  make.]  1.  An  epic 
poem.— 2.  The  history,  action,  or  fable, 
which  makes  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem. 

Epos  (e'pos), «.  [Gr.  epos. ]  An  epic  poem,  or 
its  fable  or  subject;  an  epopee;  epic  poetry. 

The  early  epos  of  Greece  is  represented  by  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  Hesiod  and  the  Homeric  hynms; 
also  by  some  fragments  of  the  '  Cyclic '  poets. 

Prof.  Jebb. 

Epotation  ( e-p6-ta'shon ),  n.  [  L.  epoto,  to 
quaff.]  A  drinking  or  drinking  out.  [Rare.] 

"When  drunkenness  reigns,  the  devil  is  at  war  with 
man,  and  the  epotation  of  dumb  liquor  damns  him. 

Feltham. 

Epping-hunt  (ep'ing-hunt),  n.  The  Easter 
stag-hunt  which  takes  place  at  Epping 
Forest  in  Essex  for  the  amusement  of 
London  sportsmen. 

Eproiivette  (a-pro-vet),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  eprou- 
ver,  to  try,  to  assay,  from  Fr.  prouver,  L. 
probare,  to  try  ]  An  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder, 
or  for  comparing  the  strengths  of  different 
kinds  of  gunpowder. 

Epsom-salt  (ep'sum-salt),  n.  The  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  a  cathartic  producing  watery 
discharges.  This  medicine  was  so  named 
from  its  being  formerly  procured  by  boiling 
down  the  mineral  water  of  Epsom,  but  it  is 
now  prepared  from  sea-water. 


Epulary  (e'pu-la-ri),  a.  [L.  epulaiis,  from 
epulum,  a  feast.]  Pertaining  to  a  feast  or 
banquet.  [Rare.] 

Epnlationt  (e-pii-Ia'shon),  n.  [L.  epulatio, 
from  epulor,  to  feast.]   A  feasting  or  feast. 

He  (Epicurus)  was  contented  with  bread  and  water, 
and  when  he  would  dine  with  Jove,  and  pretend  unto 
epitlation,  he  desired  no  other  addition  than  a  piece 
of  Cytheridian  cheese.  Sir  T.  Brotczte. 

Epulis  (e-pii'li.s),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and 
oiila,  the  gums.]  A  tubercle  on  the  gums, 
sometimes  ending  in  cancer. 

Epulose  t  (e'pii-los),  a.  [L.  epulum,  a  feast.  ] 
Feasting  to  excess. 

Epulosity  t  (e-pii-los'i-ti),  n.   A  feasting  to 

excess. 

Epulotic  (e-pQ-lot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  epoulotikos, 
from  cpouloO,  to  heal,  to  cicatrize  —  fpi, 
upon,  and  oide,  a  cicatrix,  oulo,  to  be  sound, 
oulos,  whole.]   Healing;  cicatrizing. 

Ep'Ulotic  (e-pii-lot'ik),  n.  A  medicament 
or  application  which  tends  to  dry,  cicatrize, 
and  heal  wounds  or  ulcers,  to  repress  fun- 
gous flesh,  and  dispose  the  parts  to  recover 
soundness.  'Ointment  of  tutty  and  such 
like  epuloticks.'  Wiseman. 

Ep'nration  (e-piir-a'shon),  n.  [L.  e,  intens., 
and  puro,  puratum,  to  purify,  from  purus, 
pure.  ]    The  act  of  purifying. 

Epure  (a-piir),  n.  [Fr.,  said  to  be  from 
2)ure,  exact.]  In  arch,  the  plan  of  a  build- 
ing, or  part  of  a  building,  traced  on  a  wall 
or  on  a  horizontal  surface,  on  the  same  scale 
as  that  of  the  work  to  be  constructed. 

Epyornis.   See  ^Epyornis. 

Equability (e-kwa-bil'i-ti),?i.  [See Equable.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  equable; 
continued  equality;  evenness  or  uniformity; 
as,  the  equability  of  the  velocity  of  the  blood; 
the  equability  of  the  temperature  of  the 
air;  the  equability  of  the  mind.  '  A  certain 
equability  or  evenness  of  behaviour.'  Spec- 
tator. 

For  the  celestial  bodies,  the  eqiiability  and  con- 
stancy of  their  motions  argue  them  ordained  by 
wisdom.  Ray. 

Equable  (e'kwa-bl),  a.  [L.  aequabilis,  from 
oequo,  to  make  equal,  from  oequus,  equal.] 

1.  Characterized  by  uniformity,  invariable- 
ness,  or  evenness;  equal  and  uniform  at  all 
times;  uniform  in  action  or  intensity;  not 
varying;  steady;  as,  an  eqtiable  temper;  an 
equable  motion  continues  the  same  in  degree 
of  velocity,  neither  accelerated  nor  retarded. 

His  spirits  do  not  seem  to  have  been  high,  but  they 
were  singularly  equable.  Macaulay. 

2.  Even;  smooth;  having  a  uniform  surface 
or  form;  as,  an  equable  globe  or  plain. 

He  would  have  the  vast  body  of  a  planet  to  be  as 
elegant  and  round  as  a  factitious  globe  represents  it; 
to  be  everywhere  smooth  and  equable,  and  as  plain 
as  Elysian  fields.  Bentley. 

Equableness  (e'kwa-bl-nes),  n.  State  of 
l)eing  equable. 

Equably  (e'kwa-bli),  adv.  In  an  equable 
manner;  with  continued  uniformity;  evenly; 
as,  equably  accelerated  or  retarded  motion, 
that  is,  when  the  motion  is  increased  or 
decreased  by  equal  quantities  or  degrees  in 
equal  times.  '  Bodies  move  equably  in  con- 
centric circles.'   Quoted  by  Latham. 

Equal  (e'kwal),  a.  [L.  cequalis,  from  cequo, 
to  make  equal,  from  oequus,  equal — referred 
to  same  root  as  Skr.  eka,  one,  the  same.  ]  1.  The 
same  in  magnitude  or  dimensions,  value, 
qualities,  degree,  and  the  like;  neither  infe- 
rior nor  superior,  greater  nor  less,  better  nor 
worse ;  as,  an  equal  quantity  of  land ;  a 
house  of  equal  size;  a  person  of  equal  bulk; 
equal  angles;  two  commodities  of  equal 
value;  men  of  equal  rank;  bodies  of  cqiial 
hardness  or  softness;  two  motions  of  equal 
velocity.  'AH  men  are  created  egwai.'  Jef- 
ferson. 

Thou  therefore  also  taste,  that  equal  lot 

May  join  us,  equal }0y,  as  equal  love.  Milton. 

2.  Even;  uniform;  not  variable;  as,  an  equal 
mind.    'An  egwai  temper.'  Dryden. 

Ye  say,  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal. 

Ezek.  xviii.  25. 

3.  Being  in  just  relation  or  proportion. 
'  Commendations  egwai  to  your  merit'  Dry- 
den.— 4.  Impartial;  neutral;  not  biassed. 

Equal  and  unconcerned,  I  look  on  all.  Dryden. 

5.  Of  the  same  interest  or  concern;  of  like 
moment  or  importance. 

They  who  are  not  disposed  to  receive  them  may 
let  them  alone  or  reject  them;  it  is  equal  to  me. 

Cheyne. 

6.  Just ;  equitable ;  not  unduly  favourable 
to  any  party;  as,  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  contract  are  equal;  equal  laws. 

Therefore  was  it  equal  that  man,  which  was  en- 
dued with  reason  and  high  understanding,  should 
show  thankfulness.  Bp.  Coverdale. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abwne;    y.  Sc.  tey. 
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7.  Being  on  the  same  terns;  enjoying  the 
same  or  similar  benefits. 

They  made  the  iiuirried,  orphans,  widows,  yea,  and 
the  aged  also,  equal  in  spoils  witli  themselves. 

Maccabees  viii.  33. 

8.  Adequate ;  having  competent  power, 
ability,  or  means;  as,  the  ship  is  not  equal 
to  her  antagonist;  tlie  army  was  not  equal 
to  the  contest ;  we  are  not  equal  to  the 
undei-taking. 

The  Scots  trusted  not  their  own  numbers  as  fqiial 
to  fight  with  the  English.  Clarendon, 

Equal  voices,  in  in  i(S(C,an  assortment  of  male 
or  of  female  voices,  not,  however,  necessarily 
of  like  register  or  compass,  though  the  term 
should  be  restricted  to  voices  of  similar 
range.— Syn.  Even,  equable,  uniform,  un- 
varying, ade(iuate,  proportionate,  commen- 
surate, fair,  just,  equitable. 
Equal  (eltwal),  n.  1.  One  not  inferior  or  supe- 
rior to  another;  a  person  having  the  same 
or  a  similar  age,  raii,  station,  office,  talents, 
strength,  itc. 

Those  who  were  once  his  eqttals,  envy  and  defame 
him.  Addison. 

It  was  thou,  a  man  my  equal,  my  guide.   Ps.  Iv.  13. 

2.  t  The  state  of  being  equal;  equality. 

Thou  that  presuni'st  to  weigh  the  world  anew. 
And  all  things  to  an  equal  to  restore.  Spe^tser. 

Equal  (e'kwal),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  equalled; 
ppr.  equalling.  1.  To  make  equal;  to  make 
of  the  same  quantity,  dimensions,  or  qua- 
lity; to  cause  to  be  commensurate  mth  or 
imsurpassed  by ;  to  equalize ;  hence,  to 
regard  as  equals ;  to  compare.  —2.  To  be 
equal  to;  to  be  adequate  to;  to  be  commen- 
surate with.  'Did  butmy  fortunescjoaimy 
desires.'  Shale. 
One  wliose  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety.  Shak. 

3.  To  rise  to  the  same  state,  rank,  estimation, 
or  excellence  with;  to  become  equal  to;  as, 
few  commanders  equal  Wellington  in  fame. 

What  delights  can  equal  those 
That  stir  the  spirit's  inner  deeps?  Tetiiiyson. 

1.  To  make  equivalent  to;  to  recompense 
fully;  to  answer  in  full  proportion. 

She  sought  Sicheus  through  the  shady  grove. 

Who  answer'd  all  her  cares,  and  eqitaird  all  her  love. 

Dryden. 

Equal t  (e'kwal),  v.i.  To  be  equal;  to  match. 

I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough. 

Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  king.  Shak. 

Equal-aqual  (e'kwal-a-kwal),  a.  Alike. 

[Scotch.] 

Equal-aqual  (e'kwal-a-kwal),  v.  i.  To  balance 
accounts ;  to  make  one  tiling  equal  to 
another.  [Scotch.] 

If  I  pay  debt  to  other  folk,  I  think  they  suld  pay  it 
to  me — that  equals  aquals.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Equalitarian  (e-kwal-i-ta'ri-an),  n.  One 
whobelieves  in  or  maintains  certain  opinions 
regarding  equality. 

Equality  (e-kwol'i-ti),  n.  [L.  aequalitas,  from 
cequalis.  See  Equal.  ]  1.  The  state  of  being 
equal;  likeness  in  magnitude  or  dimensions, 
value,  qualities,  degree,  and  the  like;  the 
state  of  being  neither  superior  nor  inferior, 
greater  nor  less,  better  nor  worse;  as,  the 
equality  of  men  in  the  scale  of  being;  the 
equality  of  nobles  of  the  same  rank ;  an 
equality  of  rights. 

Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 
Breeds  scrupulous  faction.  S/tai. 
.\s  it  may  be  presumed  that  in  the  supposed  state 
of  nature  men  obey  no  law  but  their  own  will,  and  as 
it  is  admitted  that  they  are  unequal  in  strength  and 
genius,  how  should  there  be  any  natural  equality 
"The  end  of  civil  society,  then,  is  not  to  preserve  the 
natural  equality,  for  there  is  none,  but  to  remedy  the 
want  of  it,  so  far  as  may  be  done.         T.  H.  Dyer. 

2.  Evenness;  uniformity;  sameness  in  state 
or  continued  course;  as.  an  equality  of  tem- 
per or  constitution. — 3.  Evenness;  plain- 
ness; uniformity;  as,  an  equality  of  surface. 

4.  In  math,  a  comparison  of  two  quantities 
which  are  in  effect  equal,  though  differently 
expressed  or  represented.  It  is  usually  de- 
noted by  two  parallel  lines,  =  ;  thus  3  x  + 
iy  =  20;  that  is,  3  x  added  to  iy  are  equal 
to  20. — Jtatio  of  equality,  the  ratio  of  two 
equal  quantities. 

Equalization  (e'kwal-iz-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  equalizing,  or  state  of  being  equal- 
ized. 

l^Iaking  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  believe 
that  their  ease,  and  their  satisfaction,  and  their  equal- 
izaiiojt  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects  of  Ire- 
land, are  things  adverse  to  the  principles  of  that  con- 
nection. Burke. 

Equalize  (e'kwal  iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  equal- 
ized; ppr.  equalizing.  1.  To  make  equal; 
to  cause  to  be  equal  in  amount  or  degree 
as  compared ;  as,  to  equalize  accounts;  to 
equalize  biu'dens  or  taxes. 


One  poor  moment  can  suffice 
To  equalize  the  lofty  and  the  low.  Wordsworth, 

No  system  of  education  will  completely  equalize 
natural  powers.  ll'liately. 

2.  t  To  represent  as  equal;  to  place  on  a 
level  mth.  'The  Virgin  they  do  at  least 
equalize  to  Christ."  Dr.  H,  More.— 3.^  To 
be  equal  to;  to  equal. 

It  could  not  equalize  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  her  eyes  have  kindled  in  my  heart. 

trailer. 

Equalizer  (e'kwal-iz-er),  n.  He  who  or  that 
which  equalizes  or  makes  equal;  an  adjuster; 
a  leveller. 

We  find  this  digester  of  codes,  amender  of  laws, 
destroyer  of  feudality,  equalizer  of  public  burdens, 
&c.,  permitting,  if  he  did  not  perpetrate,  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  acts  of  oppression.  Bro:tgham. 

Islam,  like  any  great  Faith,  and  insight  into  the 
essence  of  man,  is  a  perfect  equalizer  of  men. 

Carlyle. 

Equally  (e'kwal-li),  adv.  1.  In  the  same  de- 
gree with  another;  alike;  as,  to  be  equally 
taxed;  to  be  equally  %'lrtuous  or  vicious;  to 
be  equally  impatient,  hungry,  thirsty,  swift, 
or  slow;  to  be  equally  furnished.— 2.  In 
equal  shares  or  proportions;  as,  the  estate 
is  to  be  equally  divided  among  the  heirs. — 

3.  Impartially;  with  equal  justice. 

We  do  require  them  of  you,  so  to  use  them. 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety 
May  equally  determine.  Shak. 

Equaluess  (e'kwal-nes),  n.  1.  A  state  of 
being  equal;  equality. 

Let  me  lament  .  .  .  that  our  stars 

Unreconcileable  should  have  divided 

Our  equahtess  to  this.  Shak. 

1.  Evenness;  uniformity;  as,  the  eqiialness 
of  a  surface. 

Equals-aquals  (e  kwalz-a-kwalz),  adv.  In 
an  equal  manner.    [.Scotch  ] 

Equangular  (e-kwang'gii-ler),  a.  [L.  cequus, 
equal,  and  anyulu.?,  angle.]  Having  equal 
angles;  equiangular.  [Rare.] 

Equanimity  (e-kwa-ntm'i-ti),  n.  [L.  cequa- 
nimitas— cequus,  equal,  even,  and  atiimus, 
mind.  See  Anijiate.]  Evenness  of  mind; 
that  calm  temper  or  firmness  of  mind  which 
is  not  easily  elated  or  depressed,  which  sus- 
tains prosperity  without  excessive  joy,  and 
adversity  without  violent  agitation  of  the 
passions  or  depression  of  spirits. 

This  watch  over  a  man's  self,  and  command  of  his 
temper,  I  take  to  be  the  greatest  of  human  perfec- 
tions. ...  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  this  habit 
of  mind,  except  you  will  let  me  call  it  equanimity. 

Tatler. 

Equanimoust  (e-kwan'i-mus),  a.  Of  an  even, 
composed  frame  of  mind;  of  a  steady  tem- 
per; not  easily  elated  or  depressed.  '  Out 
of  egi(a)u'i;io«s  civility  to  his  many  worthy 
friends.'    Eikon  Basilihe. 

Equant  (e'kwant),  M.  [From(P(;»ftns,  cequan- 
tis,  pres.  part,  of  L.  cequo,  to  make  level  or 
equal,  fiomcequus,  equal.]  In  the  Ptolemaic 
system  of  astronomy,  an  imaginary  circle 
used  for  determining  the  motions  of  the 
planets. 

Equate  (e-kwaf).  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  equated; 
ppr.  equating.  [L.  aequo,  cequatum,  to  make 
level  or  equal,  from  cequus,  level,  equal.] 
To  make  equal;  to  reduce  to  an  average; 
to  make  such  correction  or  allowance  in  as 
will  reduce  to  a  common  standard  of  com- 
parison, or  ivill  bring  to  a  true  result;  as,  to 
equate  pajiuents;  to  equate  observations  in 
astronomy. 

Equation  (e-kwa'shon),  ?i.  [L.  cequatio,  from 
cequo,  to  make  equal  or  level.]  l.t  A  making 
equal,  or  an  equal  division;  equality. 

Again  the  golden  day  resumed  its  right. 

And  ruled  in  just  equation  with  the  night.  Rovje. 

1.  In  alg.  a  proposition  asserting  the  equa- 
lity of  two  quantities,  and  e.xpressed  by  the 
sign  =  between  them;  or  an  expression  of 
the  same  quantity  in  two  dissimilar  terms, 
but  of  equal  value;  as,  3s.  =  iM.  ox  x  =  h  + 
m  -  r.  In  the  latter  case  x  is  equal  to  b 
added  to  m,  with  r  subtracted,  and  the 
quantities  on  the  right  hand  of  the  si.gn  of 
equation  are  said  to  be  the  value  of  x  on 
the  left  hand.  An  equation  is  termed 
simple,  quadratic,  cubic,  or  biquadratic,  or 
of  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  degree, 
according  as  the  index  of  the  highest  power 
of  the  unknown  quantity  is  one^  two,  three, 
or  four.  And  generally  an  equation  is  said 
to  be  of  the  5th,  6th,  nth,<tc.,  degree,  accord- 
ing as  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity  is  of  any  of  these  dimensions. — 
3.  In  astroyi.  the  correction  or  quantity  to 
be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  mean 
position  of  a  heavenly  body  to  obtain  the 
true  position ;  it  also,  in  a  more  general 
sense,  implies  the  correction  arising  from 


any  erroneous  supposition  whatever.  — 
4.  In  chem.  a  collection  of  sj'mbols  to  denote 
that  two  or  more  definite  bodies,  simple 
or  compound,  have  been  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  chemical  action,  that  a  reac- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  that  new  bodies 
are  produced.  It  is  called  an  equation 
because  the  total  weight  of  the  substances 
concerned  remains  the  same.  —  Equation 
to  corresponding  altitudes,  in  astron.  a 
correction  which  must  be  applied  to  the 
apparent  time  of  noon  (found  by  means 
of  the  time  elapsed  between  the  instants 
when  the  sun  had  equal  altitudes,  both 
before  and  after  noon)  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  true  time. — Equation  of  the 
centre,  in  astron.  the  difference  between 
the  place  of  a  planet  as  supposed  to  move 
uniformly  in  a  circle,  and  its  place  as  mov- 
ing in  an  ellipse. — Equation  of  equinoxes, 
in  astron.  the  difference  between  the  mean 
and  apparent  places  of  the  equinox. — Equa- 
tion of  payments,  an  arithmetical  rule  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  at  what  time  it 
is  equitable  that  a  person  should  make  pay- 
ment of  a  whole  debt  which  is  due  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  payable  at  different  times. — 
Equation  of  time,  in  astron.  the  difference 
between  mean  and  apparent  time,  or  the  re- 
duction of  apparent  unequal  time,  or  motion, 
of  the  sun  or  a  planet  to  equable  and  meau 
time  or  motion.— Pecsoiai  equation,  in  as- 
tronomical observations,  a  name  given  to  the 
quantity  of  time  by  which  a  person  is  in  the 
habit  of  noting  a  phenomenon  wrongly;  it 
may  be  called  positive  or  negative,  accord- 
ing as  he  notes  it  after  or  before  it  really 
takes  place. 

Equator  (e-kwa'ter).  n.  [L.L.  (equator, 
from  L.  cequo,  cequatum,  to  make  equal.] 
1.  In  astron.  that  imaginary  great  circle 
in  the  heavens,  the  plane  of  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  earth.  It  is 
everj-where  90'  distant  from  the  celestial 
poles,  which  coincide  with  the  extremities 
of  the  earth's  axis,  supposed  to  be  produced 
to  meet  the  heavens,  and  its  axis  is  this 
produced  axis.  It  divides  the  celestial 
sphere  into  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres.  During  his  apparent  yearly 
course  the  sun  is  twice  in  tlie  equator,  at 
the  beginning  of  spring  and  of  autumn. 
Then  the  day  and  night  are  equal,  whence 
the  name  equinox. — 2.  In  geog.  that  great 
circle  of  our  globe,  every  point  of  which  is 
90°  from  the  poles,  wiilch  are  also  its  poles, 
its  axis  being  also  the  axis  of  the  earth.  It 
is  in  the  plane  of  the  celestial  equator.  All 
places  which  are  on  it  have  invarialjly  equal 
days  and  nights.  Our  earth  is  divided 
by  it  into  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres. From  this  circle  is  reckoned  the 
latitude  of  places  both  north  and  south. — 
Magnetic  equator,  a  line  which  pretty  nearly 
coincides  with  the  geographical  equator, 
and  at  every  point  of  wliich  the  vertical 
component  of  the  earth's  magnetic  attrac- 
tion is  zero;  that  is  to  say,  a  dipping  needle 
carried  along  it  remains  horizontjd.  It  is 
hence  called  the  aclinic  line. 

Equatoreal  (e-kwa-to're-al),  a.  and  n.  Same 
as  Equatorial. 

Equatorial  (e-kwa-to'ri-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  equator;  as,  equatorial  climates;  the 
equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth  is  longer 
than  the  polar  diameter. — Equatorial  tele- 
scope or  iiistrument,  an  eciuatorial  (which 
see). 

Equatorial  (e-kwa-to'ri-al),  71.  An  astrono- 
mical instrument,  contrived  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  a  telescope  upon  any  celestial 
object  of  which  the  right  ascension  and 
declination  are  known,  and  of  keeping  the 
object  in  view  for  any  length  of  time,  not- 
withstanding the  diurnal  motion.  For  these 
purposes  a  principal  axis  resting  on  firm 
supports  is  placed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  and  consequently  pointing 
to  the  poles  of  the  heavens.  On  this  polar 
axis  there  is  placed,  near  one  of  its  extre- 
mities, a  graduated  circle,  the  plane  of 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  polar  axis, 
and  therefore  parallel  to  the  equator.  This 
circle  is  called  the  equatorial  circle,  and 
measures  by  its  arcs  the  hour  angles,  or 
differences  of  right  ascension.  The  polar 
a.xis  carries  a  second  circle,  called  the  de- 
clination circle,  the  plane  of  which  is  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  equatorial  circle. 
This  last  circle  has  a  telescope  attached  to 
it  for  making  observations,  and  which  moves 
along  with  it  in  the  same  plane.  The  name 
equa toria Lot  equatoria I  instru rn ent.ii  some- 
times given  to  any  astronomical  instrument 
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which  has  its  principal  axis  of  rotation  par- 
allel tn  the  axis  of  tlie  earth. 
Equatorially  (e-kwa-to'ri-al-li),  adv.    So  as 
to  have  the  motion  of  an  equatorial;  in  a 
line  with  the  equator. 

Equerry,  Equery  (e'kwe-ri),  n.  [Fr.  ecurie,  a 
stable,  f  n  >m  L.  L.  sciiria,  a  stable;  from  0.  H.  G. 
scura,  siciura,  the  modern  G.  scheuer,  a  barn 
or  shed.  The  escnyer  d't'curie  was  formerly 
the  equerry  in  the  stable  of  a  prince  or  exalted 
personage.  ]  1.  An  officer  of  nobles  or  princes 
who  has  the  care  and  management  of  their 
horses.  In  England,  equerries  are  certain 
officers  of  the  household  of  the  sovereign,  in 
the  department  of  the  master  of  the  horse, 
the  first  of  whom  is  styled  chief  equerry  and 
clerk-marshal.  Their  duties  fall  in  rotation, 
and  when  the  sovereign  rides  abroad  in 
state  an  equerry  goes  in  the  leading  coach. 
Officers  witli  the  same  denomination  form 
part  of  the  establishments  of  the  members 
of  the  royal  family.  '  Quick  and  active  as  an 
equerry.'  Tatler.—I.  A  stable  or  lodge  for 
horses. 

Eques  (e'kwez),  n.  [L.,  a  horseman,  from 
equiis,  a  horse.]  1.  In  Roman  antiq.  one  of 
the  order  of  Roman  citizens  called  Equites; 
a  knight.  See  Equites.— 2.  A  genus  of  tele- 
ostean  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Scite- 
nida;,  represented  by  members  found  upon 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  tropical  America  and 
in  the  Caribbean  seas.  The  most  reniarkabie 
species  of  the  genus  is  E.  lanceolatus,  or 
belted  horseman,  liaving  an  oblong  body, 
with  nape  of  the  neck  very  high,  of  a  grayish 
yellow  colour,  diversified  witli  three  broad 
belts  of  blackish  brown,  each  belt  edged 
with  whitish  gray.  Another  species  is  E. 
jmnctatus.  tlie  spotted  horseman. 

Equestrian  (e-kwes'tri-an),  a.  [L.  equester, 
equestris,  from  eques,  a  horseman,  from 
equus,  a  horse.]  1.  Pertaining  to  horses  or 
horsemanship;  performed  with  horses;  con- 
sisting in  or  accompanied  with  perform- 
ances on  horseback;  as,  equestrian  feats; 
equestrian  exercise;  equestrian  sports.  — 2.  In 
the  habit  of  riding  on  horseback;  fond  of  or 
skilled  in  horsemanship.  '  A  certain  eques- 
trian order  of  ladies."  Speetator. — 3.  Repre- 
senting a  person  on  horseback;  as,  an  eques- 
trian statue.  Equestrian  statues  are  usually 
cast  in  bronze,  and  mounted  on  a  stone  pe- 
destal; few  early  monuments  of  this  kind  are 
extant,  the  valuable  metal  they  contained 
tempting  ravagers  to  destroy  them. — 4.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Roman  equites  or  knights; 
as,  the  eqttestrian  order.    See  Equites. 

Equestrian  (e-kwes'tri-an),  n.  A  rider  on 
horseback;  specifically,  one  who  earns  his 
living  by  performing  feats  of  agility  and 
skill  on  horseback  in  a  circus. 

Equestrianism  (e-kwes'tri-an-izm),  n.  The 
performance  of  an  equestrian;  horseman- 
ship. Wilberforce. 

Equestrienne  (e-kwes'tri-en),  n.  [Spurious 
French  form.]  A  female  rider  or  performer 
on  horseback. 

Equiangled  (e'kwi-ang-gld),  a.  Having 
equal  angles;  equiangular.  Boyle. 

Equiangular  (e-kwi-ang'gu-ler),  a.  [L. 
cequus,  equal,  and  angulus,  an  angle.]  In 
geom.  consisting  of  or  having  equal  angles; 
an  epithet  given  to  figures  whose  angles  are 
all  equal,  such  as  a  square,  an  equilateral 
triangle,  a  parallelogram,  &c. 

Equibalance  (e-kwi-bal'ans),  n.  [L.  cequus. 
eiiu;il,  and  E.  balance  (which  see).]  Equal 
weitjht. 

Equibalance  (e-kwi-bal'ans),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 
equibalanced;  pitr.  equibalancing.  To  be  of 
equal  weight  with  something;  to  counter- 
balance. [Rare] 

Equicruralt  (e-kwi-kror'al),  a.  [L.  cequus, 
equal,  and  cms,  cruris,  a  leg.]  Having  legs 
of  equal  length ;  isosceles.  'Seven  equicrural 
triangles.'   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Equicmret  (e'kwi-kror),  a.  Same  as  Equi- 
crural. 

An  eqiticnire  triang^Ie  goes  upon  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  lenyth  and  breadtli.  Sir  K.  Dig/>y. 

Equidae  (e'kwi-de),  n.  pi.  The  horse  family, 
a  family  of  quadrupeds  belongi  ng  to  the  order 
Ungulata  and  subdivision  Perissodactyla, 
characterized  by  an  imdivided  hoof  formed 
of  the  third  toe  and  its  enlarged  horny  nail, 
a  simple  stomach,  a  mane  on  the  neck,  and 
by  six  incisor  teeth  on  each  jaw,  seven  mo- 
lars on  either  side  of  both  ,iaws,  and  by  two 
small  canine  teetli  in  tlie  upper  jaw  of  the 
males,  and  sometimes  in  both  jaws.  It  is 
divided  into  two  groups— one  including  the 
asses  and  zebras  (genus  Asinus),  more  or 
less  banded  with  blackish  brown,  with  a 
distinct  black  line  along  the  back,  the  tail 


bristly  only  at  the  end,  and  free  from  warts 
on  the  hind  legs;  the  other  comprising  the 
true  horses  (genus  Equus),  not  banded, 
having  no  dorsal  line,  long  hair  on  their 
tails,  and  warts  on  both  pairs  of  limbs.  See 
Ass,  Horse,  Zebra,  Quagga. 
Equidifferent  (e-kwi-dif 'fer-ent),  a.  [L. 
cequus,    equal,   and   differens,  different.] 

1.  Having  equal  differences;  arithmetically 
proportional. — 2.  In  crystal,  having  a  com- 
mon difference;  having  a  different  number 
of  faces  presented  by  the  prism  and  by  each 
summit,  the  three  numbers  forming  a  series 
in  arithmetical  progression,  as  6,  4,  2.  — 
Equidifferent  series,  an  arithmetical  series 
having  the  difference  between  the  first  and 
second,  the  second  and  third,  the  third  and 
fourth  terms,  Ac,  the  same;  an  arithmeti- 
cal pro;4re.5siiin. 

Eqtiidistance  (e-kwi-dis'tans),  n.  Equal 
distance. 

Tlie  collateral  gquidistaitce  of  cousin-german  from 
the  stock  whence  both  descend.  Bp.  Hail. 

Equidistant  (e-kwi-dis'tant),  a.  [L.  cequus, 
equal,  and  distans,  distant.]  1.  Being  at  an 
equal  distance  from  some  point  or  place. 

The  fixed  stars  are  not  all  .  .  ,  equidisiant  from 
us.  Ray. 

2.  In  geom.  a  term  of  relation  between  two 
things  which  are  everywhere  at  the  same  or 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other. 

Equidistantly  (e-kwi-dis'tant-li),  adv.  At 
tlie  same  or  an  equal  distance. 

Equidiurnal  ((:'kwi-ili-ei-"nal),  a.  [L.  cequus, 
equal,  and  E.  diurnal.]  A  term  applied  to 
the  equinoctial  line.    See  extract. 

The  circle  which  the  sun  describes  in  his  diurnal 
motion,  when  the  days  and  nights  are  equal,  the 
Greeks  called  the  egiiidiuninl,  the  Latin  astrono- 
mers the  equinoctial,  and  the  corresponding  circle 
on  the  earth  was  the  equator.  Whcwell. 

Equlform  (e'kwi-form),  a.  [L.  cequus,  equal, 
am\  forum,  form.]  Having  the  same  shape, 
form,  or  make.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Eqiiiformityt  (e-kwi-form'i-ti),  n.  Uniform 
equality.  '  i?gi(t/on/ii^!/ of  motion.'  SirT. 
Browne. 

Equilateral  (e-kwi-lat'er-al),  a.   [L.  cequus, 
equal,  and  lateralis,  from  latus,  a  side.] 
Having  all  the  sides  equnl; 
as,  an  equilateral  triangle;  a 
a  square  must  necessarily  /  \ 

be  equilateral. —  Equilater-        /  \ 
al  bivalve,  a  shell  in  which       /  \ 
a  transverse   line,  drawn     /  \ 
through  the  apex  of  tlie   /  \ 

umbo,  bisects  the  valve  into  ^  ^ 

two  equal  and  symmetrical   Equilateral  Tri- 
■p^rts.— Equilateral  hyper-  angle. 
bola,  a  hyperbola  which  has 
the  two  axes  equal  to  one  another,  the 
asymptotes  forming  a  right  angle. 

Equilateral  (e-kwi-lat'er-al),  n.  A  side 
exactly  corresponding  to  others  in  length, 
or  a  figure  of  equal  sides. 

Equilibrate  (e-kwi-li'brat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
equilibrated;  ppr.  equilibrating.  [L.  cequus, 
equal,  and  libro,  to  poise.]  To  balance 
equally;  to  keep  even  with  equal  weight  on 
each  side;  to  keep  in  equipoise. 

The  bodies  of  fishes  are  fquiiidrizied  wkh  water. 

Here,  as  wherever  there  are  antagonistic  actions, 
we  see  rhythmical  divergences  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  medium  state — changes  which  equitibra/e  each 
other  by  their  alternate  excesses.         H.  Spencer. 

Equilibration  (e'kwi-li-bra"shon),  n.  Equi- 
poise; the  act  of  keeping  the  balance  even, 
or  the  state  of  being  equally  balanced. 
'  Nature's  laws  of  equilibration.'  Sir  J. 
Dcnham. 

Thus  from  the  persistence  of  force  follow,  not  only 
the  various  direct  and  indirect  eqtiilibrntiott.i  going 
on  around,  together  with  that  cnsmical  eqtti.'ibrntioii 
which  brings  evolution  under  all  its  forms  to  a  close, 
but  also  those  less  manifest  equziihrattotts  shown  in 
the  re-adjustments  of  moving  equilibria  that  have 
been  disturbed.  H.  Spencer. 

Equilibrious  t  (e-kwi-li1iri-us),  a.  In  a  state 
of  equipoise;  well  balanced.  'A  regular  and 
equilihrioiis  order.'    Dr.  John  Scott. 

Equillbriously t  (e-kwi-li'bri-us-li),  adv.  In 
a balaiu  ed  manner;  in  counterpoise.  'False- 
hood and  truth  seem  almost  equilibriously 
stated.'   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Equilibrist  (e-kwil'i-lirist),  n.  One  that 
balances  equally;  one  who  keeps  his  balance 
in  unnatural  positions  and  hazardous  move- 
ments, as  a  rope-dancer. 

The  case  of  the  equilibrist  and  rope-dancer  .  .  . 
is  particularly  favourable  to  this  explanation. 

Diigald  Stewart. 
Equilibrity  (e-kwi-li'bri-ti),  n.    [L.  cequili- 
britas,  from  ceqtiilibris,  evenly  balanced — 
cequus,  equal,  even,  and  libra,  balance.] 
The  state  of  being  equally  balanced;  equal 


balance  on  both  sides;  equilibrium;  as,  the 
theory  of  equilibrity. 
Equilibrium  (e-kw'i-li'Iiri-um),  n.  [L.  cequi- 
libriiiui,  an  even  balance,  from  cequilihris. 
See  EQUlblBRlTY.]  1.  Inmech.  equipoise; 
equality  of  weight  or  force;  a  state  of  rest 
produced  by  the  mutual  counteraction  of 
two  or  more  forces,  as  the  state  of  the  two 
ends  of  a  lever  or  balance,  when  botli  are 
charged  with  equal  weight,  and  they  main- 
tain an  even  or  level  position,  parallel  to 
the  horizon.  When  two  or  more  forces 
acting  upon  a  body  are  so  opposed  to  each 
other  that  the  body  remains  at  rest,  although 
one  of  them  would  move  it  if  acting  alone, 
those  forces  are  said  to  be  in  equilibrium, 
that  is,  equally  balanced.  See  Statics.— 
Stable,  unstable,  and  neutral  or  indifferent 
equilibrium.  When  a  body,  being  slightly 
moved  out  of  any  position  in  which  it  rests 
upon  another  body,  always  tends  to  return  to 
its  position,  and,  being  left  to  itself,  will  roll 
back  of  its  own  accord  into  it,  that  position  is 
said  to  be  one  of  stable  equilibrium;  when  the 
body  will  not  thusreturn  to  its  previous  posi- 
tion, its  position  is  said  to  be  one  of  unstable 
equilibrium;  and  when  a  body,  being  moved 
more  or  less  from  its  position  of  equililirium, 
will  rest  in  any  of  the  positions  in  which  it 
is  placed,  and  is  indifferent  to  any  particular 
position,  its  equilibrii.m  is  said  to  be  neutral 
or  one  of  indifference.  A  perfect  sphere,  of 
uniform  material,  resting  upon  a  horizontal 
plane,  is  in  a  state  of  neutral  equilibrium; 
an  oblate  spheroid,  with  its  axis  of  rotation 
vertical,  is  in  stable  equilibrium,  while  a 
prolate  spheroid,  with  its  axis  vertical,  is  in 
unstable  equilibrium  on  the  same  plane.  A 
body  suspended  by  its  centre  of  gravity  is 
in  a  state  of  neutral  or  indifferent  equili- 
brium. If  a  body  be  suspended  by  any  other 
point  it  will  bein  astate  of  stable  equilibrium 
when  its  centre  of  gravity  is  perpendicularly 
below  the  point  of  suspension,  but  if  the 
centre  of  gravity  be  above  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion the  equilibrium  will  lie  unstable. — 2.  A 
state  of  just  poise;  a  position  of  due  balance; 
as,  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  lindy; 
take  care  you  do  not  lose  your  equilibrium. 
3.  In  the  fine  arts,  (a)  the  just  poise  or  balance 
of  a  figure  or  other  object  so  that  it  may 
appear  to  stand  firmly.  (6)  The  due  equipoise 
of  objects,  lights,  shadows,  &c.— 4.  Equal 
diffusion  or  distribution,  as  of  temperature, 
which  all  bodies  on  the  earth  tend  to  pro- 
duce, of  the  electric  fluid  in  its  natural 
undisturbed  state,  &c. — 5.  Equal  balancing 
of  the  mind  between  motives  or  reasons; 
a  state  of  indifference  or  of  doubt,  when 
themind  is  suspended  in  indecision,  between 
different  motives  or  the  different  forces  of 
evidence.— 6.  Equality  of  influence  or  effect; 
due  or  just  relationship. 

Health  consists  in  the  equilibrium  between  these 
two  powers.  ^-Irbiithnot. 

7.  In  politics,  balance  of  power.  See  under 
Balance. — Jn  equilibrio,  in  a  state  of  equi- 
librium. 

It  is  iti  equilibrio 

If  deities  descend  or  no.  Prior. 

Equimultiple  (e-kwi-mul'ti-pl),  a.  [Fr. 
r^lKiiiiidHiib'—l,.  cequus,  equal,  and  multi- 
pli'co,  to  multiply.  See  Multiply.]  Multi- 
plied by  the  same  number  or  quantity. 

Equimultiple  (e-kwi-mul'ti-pl),  n.  In 
aritli.  and  geo}n.  a  number  multiplied  by 
the  same  number  or  quantity.  Hence 
equimultiples  are  always  in  the  same  ratio 
to  each  other  as  the  simple  numbers  or 
quantities  before  multiplication.  If  6  and 
9  are  multiplied  by  4  the  equimultiples 
24  and  36  will  be  to  each  other  as  6  to  9. 

Equine,  Equinal  (e'kwin,  e-kwin'al),  a. 
[L,  equim(s,  from  equus,  a  horse.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  horse,  or  parts 
of  a  horse;  denoting  the  horse  kind. 

The  shoulders,  body,  thighs,  and  mane  are  equiue; 
the  head  completely  bovine.  Barrow. 

Equinecessary  (e-kwi-ne'ses-sa-ri),  a.  [L. 
oequus,  equal,  and  nccessarius,  necessary.] 
Necessary  or  needful  in  the  same  degree. 

Both  to  give  blows  and  to  carry  (bear) 

In  fights  are  equittecessary.  Nicdibrns. 

Equinia  (e-kwin'i-a),  n.  [L.  equimts,  per- 
taining to  a  horse,  from  equus,  a  horse.] 
A  dangerous  contagious  disorder,  originat- 
ing in  the  horse,  ass,  and  mule,  but  com- 
municalilc  to  man;  glanders  in  man. 

Eqmnoctial  (e-kwi-nok'shal),  a.  [L. 
cequus,  equal,  and  nox,  noctis,  night.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  the  equinoxes ;  designating 
an  equal  length  of  day  and  night ;  as,  the 
equinoctial   line. — 2.    Pertaining   to  the 
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regions  or  climate  of  tlie  eciuinoctial  line 
or  equator;  in  or  near  tliat  line;  as,  equinoc- 
tial heat;  an  equinoctial  sun;  equinoctial 
wind.— 3.  Pertaining  to  the  time  when  the 
sun  enters  the  equinoctial  points ;  as,  an 
equinoctial  gale  or  storm,  which  happens 
at  or  near  the  equinox,  in  any  part  of  the 
viovli.  —  Equinoctial  colure,  the  meridian 
which  passes  through  the  equinoctial  points. 
See  CoIjURE.  — Equinoctial  dial,  a  dial  whose 
plane  lies  parallel  to  the  equinoctial. — 
Equinoctial  flowers,  flowers  that  open  at  a 
regular  stated  hour.  —Equinoctial  points, 
the  two  points  wherein  the  equator  and 
ecliptic  intersect  each  other — the  one  being 
in  the  first  point  of  Aries,  and  called  the 
vernal  point  or  equinox,  the  otlier  in  the 
first  point  of  Libra,  and  called  the  autumnal 
point  or  equinox.  These  points  are  found 
to  be  moving  backward  or  westward  at  the 
rate  of  50"  of  a  degree  in  a  year.  This  is 
called  the  preccsKioii  of  the  equinoxes.  See 
Precession.— £</»('/iocfmi  time,  time  reck- 
oned from  a  fixed  instant  common  to  all  the 
world. 

Equinoctial  (e-kwi-nok'shal),  n.  [For 
equinoctial  line.]  In  astron.  the  celestial 
equator,  so  called  because,  wlien  the  sun  is 
on  it,  the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Equinoctially  (e-kwi-nok'shal-Ii),  adv.  In 
the  direction  of  the  equinox. 

Equinoctional  (e-kwi-nok'shon-al),«.  Same 
as  Equinoctial.    Joseph  Glanvill. 

Equinox  (e'kwi-noks),  n.  [L.  ceqims,  equal, 
and  nux,  night.]  1.  The  precise  time  when 
the  sun  enters  one  of  tlie  equinoctial  points, 
or  the  first  point  of  Aries,  about  the  21st  of 
March,  and  the  first  point  of  Libra,  about 
the  23d  of  September,  making  the  day  and 
the  night  of  equal  length.  These  are  called 
respectively  the  vernal  andautumnal  equi- 
noxes.— 2.  Equinoctial  gale. 

The  passage  yet  w.\s  good;  the  wind,  'tis  true. 
Was  somewliat  high,  but  that  was  nothing  new, 
No  more  than  usual  ii2utna.xes  blew.  Dryden. 

3.  Anything  equal ;  an  equal  measure. 
[Eare.] 

_  Do  but  see  his  vice; 
'Tis  to  his  virtue  a  just  fqiiino.v. 
The  one  as  long  as  th'  other.  ShaH. 

Equinumerant  (e-kwi-nii'mer-ant),  a.  [L. 
cequus,  equal,  and  numerus,  number.]  Hav- 
ing or  consisting  of  the  same  number.  Ar- 
buthnot.  [Rare.] 

Equip  (e-kwip'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  equipped; 
ppr.  equipping.  [Fr.  eqiiiper,  O.Fr.  esquiper, 
to  equip,  to  fit  out  a  sliip,  from  the  Tent, 
stem  skip,  to  form,  provi(te,  arrange,  &c.,  as 
in  Icel.  skipa,  to  arrange;  A.  Sax.  sceapan, 
to  form,  to  shape;  Goth.  Icel.  and  A.  Sax. 
skip,  scip,  a  ship;  Fr.  esquif.  Comp.  ship, 
shape.]  1.  To  dress;  to  habit;  to  array;  to 
accoutre. 

The  country  are  led  astray  in  following  the  lead  of 
the  town,  and  equipped  in  a  ridiculous  habit,  wlieii 
they  fancy  themselves  in  the  height  of  the  :noile. 

Addiso7i. 

2.  To  prepare  for  some  particular  duty  or 
service,  whether  physically  or  mentally;  to 
furnish  with  qualifications;  as,  a  man  well 
equipped  for  the  ministry.  More  specifi- 
cally—3.  To  furnish  with  arms,  or  a  complete 
suit  of  arms,  for  military  service;  to  furnish 
with  arms  and  warlike  apparatus ;  as,  to 
equip  men  or  troops  for  war;  to  equip  a 
regiment.— 4.  To  furnish  with  men,  artillery, 
and  munitions  of  war,  as  a  ship;  to  fit  for 
sea;  to  furnish  with  whatever  is  necessary 
for  a  voyage.  '  Then  vieW-equipped,  a  rapid 
bark  prepared.'  Iloole. 
Equipage  (e'kwi-paj),  n.  1.  In  a  general 
sense,  materials  with  which  a  person  or 
thing  is  eiiuipped,  furnished,  or  provided; 
furniture;  garniture;  accoutrements; habili- 
ments: dress.  '  All  this  equipage  of  acces- 
sories.'  De  Quincey. 

He  never  saw  so  many  gentlemen  in  his  life,  and 
in  a  neater  equipage.  Howell. 

2.  The  furniture  of  a  military  man,  particu- 
larly arms  and  their  appendages.— 3.  The 
furniture  of  an  army  or  l)ody  of  troops,  in- 
fantry or  cavalry,  including  amis,  artillery, 
utensils,  provisions,  and  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  a  military  expedition.  —  Camp 
equiqiage  iucltides  tents  and  everything 
necessiiry  for  accommodation  in  camp.  — 
Field  equipage  consists  of  arms,  artillery, 
waggons,  tumbrils,  &c.  —  4.  The  furniture 
and  supplies  of  an  armed  ship,  or  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  a  voyage,  including 
cordage,  spars,  provisions,  &c.— 5.  Retinue, 
as  persons,  horses,  carriages,  &c. ;  train  of 
dependants  accompanying  or  following  a 
person;  a  carriage  with  the  horse  or  horses, 


harness,  &c. ;  as,  the  equipage  of  a  prince; 
Lady  A. 's  equipage  was  the  handsomest  in 
the  paik. 

When  the  spirit  of  wandering  takes  him  he  is  at- 
tended by  his  female  and  their  equipage  of  children. 

Siu,ft. 

Equipaged.(e'kwi-pajd),  pp.  or  a.  Furnished 
with  an  equipage. 

Well  dressed,  well  bred, 
Well  equipaged,  is  ticket  good  enough 
To  pass  us  readily  through  ev'ry  door.  Cou'per, 

Equiparable  (e-kwip'a-ra-bl),  a.  Compar- 
able.   [Hare.  ] 

Equiparate  (e-kwip'a-riit),  v.t.  [L.  cequus, 
e(iual,  and^«)'o,  to  arrange.]  To  compare. 
[Rare.] 

Equipedal  (e-kwi'ped-al),  a.  [L.  cequus, 
e(|ual,  andpes, pedis,  afoot.]  Equal-footed; 
in  znol.  having  the  pairs  of  feet  equal. 

Equipendency  (e-kwi-pen'den-si),  n.  [L. 
a'qnits.  equal,  and  ]>cndeo,  to  hang.]  The 
act  of  hanging  in  equipoise;  a  being  not 
inclined  or  determined  either  way. 

The  will  of  man,  in  the  state  of  innocence,  had  an 
entire  freedom,  a  perfect  equipendency  and  indif- 
ference to  either  part  of  the  contradiction,  to  stand 
or  not  to  stand.  South. 

Equipendent  (e-kwi-pen'dent),  a.  Hanging 

in  equipoise;  evenly  balanced. 
Equipensatet  (e-kwi-peu'sat),  v.t.  [L. 

a'quus,  equal,  and  penso,  pensatum,  to 

weigh.  ]     To  weigh  equally ;   to  esteem 

alike. 

Equipment  (e-kwip'ment),  n.    [See  Equip.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  equipping  or  fitting  out,  as  for 
a  voyage  or  expedition. 

The  equipiueJit  of  the  fleet  was  hastened  by  De 
Witt.  Hujne. 

2.  Anything  that  is  used  in  equipping ; 
furniture;  habiliments;  warlike  apparatus; 
necessaries  for  an  expedition  or  for  a  voyage; 
as,  the  equipments  of  a  ship  or  an  army. 
Specifically — 3.  Milit.  a  name  given  to  certain 
of  the  necessaries  for  officers  and  soldiers, 
as  horses,  horse -appointments,  baggage, 
saddlery,  and  accoutrements;  the  clothes, 
arms,  &c.  of  a  private  soldier. — 4.  In  rail, 
engin.  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  railway, 
as  carriages,  engines,  &c. ;  plant. 

Equipoise  (e'kwi-poiz),  n.  [L.  cequus, 
equal,  and  E.  poise  (which  see).]  Equality 
of  weight  or  force ;  hence,  equilibrium ; 
a  state  in  which  the  two  ends  or  sides  of 
a  thing  are  balanced;  as,  hold  the  scales  in 
equipoise. 

Our  little  lives  are  kept  in  equipoise 

By  opposite  attractions  and  desires.  Lougfello7u. 

From  that  moment  the  Scotch  aristocracy  began 
to  decline:  and,  the  equipoise  to  the  clergy  being 
removed,  the  Church  became  so  poweruil,  that, 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
it  was  the  most  effectual  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  Scotland.  Buckle. 

Equipollence,  Equipollency  (e-kwi-pol'- 
lens,  e-kwi-pol'len-si),  n.  [Fr.  equipollence 
—  L.  cequus,  equal,  and  L.L.  pollentia, 
power,  from  L.  polleo,  to  be  able..]  1.  Equa- 
lity of  power  or  force.  '  Equipollence  of 
pressure.'  Boyle. — 2.  In  logic,  an  equiva- 
lence Ijetween  two  or  more  propositions. 

Equipollent  (e-kwi-pol'lent),  a.  1.  Having 
ecjual  power  or  force;  equivalent.  —  2.  In 
logic,  having  equivalent  signification,  force, 
or  reach. 

Equipollently (e-kwi-ponent-li),  adv.  "With 
equal  power. 

Both  the  spirit  of  God  and  the  power  of  God  St. 
Paul  doth  equipollently  express  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Barrow. 

Equiponderance,  Equiponderancy  (e- 

kwi-pon'der-ans,  e-kwi-pon'der-an-si),  n. 
[See  EijUiPONDERATE.]  Equality  Of  weight; 
equipoise. 

Equiponderant  (e-kwi-pon'der-ant),  a. 
[See  Equiponderate.]  Being  of  the  same 
weight. 

Equiponderate  (e-kwi-pon'der-at),  v.i. 
pret.  &  pp.  equiponderated;  ppr.  equipon- 
derating. [L.  cequus,  equal,  and  pandero, 
to  weigh,  from  pondus,  poncleris,  weight.] 
To  be  equal  in  weight ;  to  weigh  as  much  as 
another  thing.  [Rare.] 
The  evidence  on  each  side  doth  equiponderate. 

Bp.  Il-'ilkins. 

Equiponderate  (e-kwi-pon'der-at),  v.t. 
To  weigli  equally  in  an  opposite  scale ;  to 
counterlialance.  'More  than  equiponderated 
the  declension  in  that  direction.'  De  Quin- 
cey. 

Equiponderous  (e-kwi-pon'd6r-us),  a. 

Having  equal  weight.  Bailey. 
Equipondious  t  (e-kwi-pnn'di-us),  a.  Hav- 
ing equal  weight  on  both  sides. 

The  sceptics  affected  an  indifferent  eqidppndious 
neutrality.  Glanvi/le. 

Equiradical  (e-kwi-rad'ik-al),  a.  [L.  cequus. 


Equisetum  hyemale. 


equal,  and  radix,  radicis,  a  root.]  Equally 
radical.  Coleridge. 

Equirotal  (e-kwi-ro'tal),  a.  [L.  cequus, 
equal,  and  rota,  a  wheel.]  Having  wheels 
of  the  same  size  or  diameter;  having  equal 
rotation. 

Equisetacese  (e-kwi'set-a"se-e),  n.  pi.  [See 
Equisetum.]  A  nat.  order  of  vascular, 
cryptogamous  plants,  with  jointed  hollow 
stems;  the  leaves  are  reduced  to  whorls  of 
teetli  terminating  the  joints;  the  spores  are 
borne  in  terminal  cones,  consisting  of  many 
peltate  scales,  each  supporting  six  or  more 
capsules  filled  with  small  round  uniform 
spores,  whicli  are  furnished  with  slender 
hygrometric  tlireads  called  elaters.  There 
are  over  thirty  species  belonging  to  a  single 
genus,  Equisetum.  They  are  chiefly  natives 
of  temperate  regions. 

Equisetaceous  (e-kwi'set-a"shus),  a.  In 
hot.  pertaining  to  tlie  nat.  order  Equisetacete, 
or  horse-tail  jilants. 

Equisetiform  (e-kwi-set'i-form),  a.  Having 
the  shape  of  equisetum;  resembling  equi- 
setum. 

Equisetites  (e-kwi-set-if- 
ez),  n.  A  genus  of  fossil 
plants  resembling  Equiset- 
um, found  in  beds  of  se- 
condary age. 
Equisetiim  (e-kwi-se'tum), 
n.  [L.  equns,  a  horse,  and 
seta,  a  bristle.  ]  Horse-tail, 
a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Equisetacese  (which  see). 
The  cuticle  abounds  in  si- 
licious  cells,  on  which  ac- 
count the  stems  of  some 
species  are  used  for  polish- 
ing wood.  E.  hyemale,  or 
tlie  greater  rough  horse- 
tail, is  best  fitted  for  that 
purpose,  and  is  largely 
imported  from  Holland. 
Eight  species  are  natives  of  Britain. 
Equisonance  (e-kwi's6n-ans),  n.  [Fr.  iqui- 
soniiance--h.  cequus,  equal,  and  sonans,  son- 
antis,  ppr.  of  sono,  to  sound.]  An  equal 
sounding ;  a  name  by  which  the  Greeks  dis- 
tinguished the  consonance  of  the  octave  and 
double  octave. 

Equisonant  (e-kwi'son-ant),  a.  [See  Equi- 
sonance.] In  music,  sounding  equally  or 
in  unison  or  octave. 

Equitable  (e'kwit-a-bl),  a.  [Fr.  (quitdble, 
from  L.  a-quitas,  equity,  from  cequus,  equal.  ] 

1.  Possessing  or  exhibiting  equity;  equal  in 
regard  to  the  rights  of  persoKs;  distributing 
equal  justice;  giving  each  his  due;  assigning 
to  one  or  more  what  law  or  justice  demands; 
just;  impartial;  as,  an  equitable  judge;  an 
equitable  decision;  an  equitable  distribution 
of  an  estate. — 2.  Pertaining  to  a  court  or 
rule  of  equity;  exercised  or  determined  in 
a  court  of  equity;  as,  the  equitable  juris- 
diction of  a  court.  '  An  equitable  construc- 
tion of  the  law.'  Stillingfleet. — Equitable 
estates,  in  law,  one  of  the  three  kinds  of 
property  in  lands  and  tenements,  the  other 
two  being  legal  property  and  customary 
property.  An  equitable  estate  is  properly 
one  for  which  a  court  of  equity  affords  the 
only  remedy;  such  is  the  benefit  of  every 
trust,  express  or  implied,  which  is  not  con- 
verted into  a  legal  estate  by  the  statute  of 
uses. 

Equitableness  (elfwit-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  equitable,  just,  or  impar- 
tial;  justice;  equity;  as,  the  equitableness 
of  a  judge;  t\\&  equitableness  at  a  decision 
or  distriliution  of  property. 

Equitably  (e'kwit-a-bl  i),  adv.  In  an  equit- 
able manner;  justly;  impartially. 

Equitancy  (e'kwi-tan-si),  n.  [See  Eqvi- 
TANT.]  Horsemanship. 

Equitangential  (e'kwi-tan-jen"shal),  a. 
[L.  (S^XKS,  equal,  and  E.  tangential  {v,'h\i:\\ 
see).]  In  yeom.  a  term  applied  to  a  curve 
which  has  the  tangent  equal  to  a  constant 
line. 

Equitant  (e'kwit-ant),  a.  [L.  eqvitans,  ppr. 
of  equito,  to  lide,  from  eqiies,  equitis,  a 
horseman,  from  eqtnis,  a  horse.  ]  1.  Mounted 
or  sitting  upon  ahorbc;  riding  on  horseback. 

2.  In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  unexpanded 
leaves  in  a  leaf-bud,  that  overlap  each  other 
entirely  and  in  a  parallel  manner,  without 
any  involution,  as  in  tlie  iris. 

Equitation  (e-kwit-a'shon),  n.    The  act  or 
art  of  riding  on  horseback;  horsemanship. 
The  pretender  to  equitation  mounted.    IF.  Irz'ing-. 

Equitemporaneous  ( e'kwi-tem'p6-rii"ne- 
us),  a.  [L.  ceqvvs,  equal,  and  tempus,  tem- 
poris,  time.]    Contemporaneous.  Boyle. 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     S,  go;     j,  job;     ii,  Fr.  toji;     ng,  sing;     IH,  t/ien;  th,  tAin;    w,  loig;    wh,  w/iig;  zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Equites  (ek'wi-tez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  horsemen.] 
An  order  of  Roman  citizens,  originally 
forming  the  cavalry  of  the  army,  and  said 
by  Livy  to  have  been  instituted  by  Romulus, 
who  selected  300  of  them  from  the  three 
principal  tribes.  About  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi  (123  B.C.)  the  Equites  became  a  dis- 
tinct order  (ordo  Equester)  in  the  state, 
and  the  judges  and  farmers  of  the  revenue 
were  selected  from  their  ranks.  They  held 
their  position  in  virtue  of  a  certain  property 
qualification,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
republic  they  possessed  much  inttuence  in 
the  state.  They  had  particular  seats  assigned 
them  in  the  circus  and  theatre,  and  the 
insignia  of  their  rank,  in  addition  to  a  horse, 
were  a  golden  ring  and  a  robe  with  a  narrow 
purple  border. 

Equity  (e'kwi-ti),  n.  [Fr.  equiU;  L.  oequitas, 
from  cequits,  equal,  even.]  1.  Justice;  Im- 
partiality; the  giving  or  desiring  to  give  to 
each  man  his  due. 

With  ritfhteousness  shall  he  judjje  the  world,  and 
the  people  with  equity.  Ps.  xcviii.  9. 

2.  In  law,  an  equitable  claim. 

I  consider  the  wife's  equity  to  be  too  well  settled  to 
be  shaken.  Kent. 

3.  A  term  about  whicli,  when  applied  to  a 
scheme  of  jurisprudence,  there  is  some  con- 
fusion. Its  three  leading  senses  are  dis- 
tinguished tlius :— (a)  Taken  broadly,  equity 
means  the  doing  unto  all  men  as  we  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  us.  (6)  In  a  nar- 
rower sense,  equity  is  used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  strict  law;  it  expounds  and  limits 
the  language  of  the  positive  laws,  and  con- 
strues them,  not  according  to  their  strict 
letter,  but  rather  in  their  reasonable  and 
benignant  spirit,  (c)  In  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  to  be  understood  as  the  substantial 
justice  expounded  by  the  English  courts  of 
equity,  it  is  the  system  of  supplemental 
law  administered  in  these,  founded  upon 
defined  rules,  recorded  precedents,  and 
established  principles,  the  judges,  however, 
liberally  expounding  and  developing  them 
to  meet  new  exigencies.  While  it  aims  to  ' 
assist  the  defects  of  the  common  law,  by 
extending  relief  to  those  rights  of  property 
which  the  strict  law  does  not  recognize,  and 
by  giving  more  ample  and  distributive  re- 
dress than  the  ordinary  tribunals  afford, 
equity  by  no  means  either  controls,  miti- 
gates, or  supersedes  the  common  law,  but 
rather  guides  itself  by  its  analogies,  and 
does  not  assume  any  power  to  subvert  its 
doctrines.  The  Court  of  Chancery  was  for- 
merly in  England  the  especial  court  of 
equity,  but  large  powers  were  by  the  Judi- 
cature Act  of  1S73  given  to  all  the  divisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  administer  equity, 
although  many  matters  of  equitable  juris- 
diction are  still  left  to  the  chancery  divi- 
sion in  the  first  instance. 

Equity  is  a  rojjuish  thing;  for  law.  we  have  a 
measure,  know  wliat  to  trust  to:  equity  is  accordin.q;  to 
the  conscience  of  him  that  is  chancellor,  and,  as  that 
is  larj^er  or  narrower,  so  is  eqtcity.  Selden. 
— Equity  of  a  statute,  the  construction  of  a 
statute  in  accordance  with  its  reason  and 
spirit,  and  not  according  to  the  mere  letter. 
— Equity  of  redemption,  in  law,  the  advan- 
tage alloweil  to  a  mortgager  of  a  reasonable 
time  to  redeem  lands  mortgaged,  when  the 
estate  is  of  greater  value  than  tlie  sum  for 
which  it  was  mortgaged.— Syn.  Justice,  im- 
partiality, rectitude,  fairness,  honesty,  up- 
rightness. 

Equity-court  (e'kwi-ti-kort),  n.  Formerly 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery;  but  many  equity  cases  may  now 
be  dealt  with  by  all  the  divisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.    See  Eciurrr. 

Equity  -  draughtsman  (e '  kwi  -  ti  -  drafts- 
man), n.  A  barrister  who  draws  jjleadings 
in  ecpiity. 

Equity-judge  (e'kwi-ti-juj),  n.  A  judge  who 
tries  eiiuity  cases. 

Equivalence  (e-kwiv'a-lens).  n.  [L.L.  cequi- 
valentia — L.  cequus,  equal,  and  valens,  valen- 
tis,  ppr.  of  valeo,  to  be  worth.]  The  condi- 
tion of  being  equivalent;  equality  of  value, 
signification,  or  force ;  as,  take  the  goods 
and  give  an  equivalence  in  corn. 

That  there  is  any  equivalejtce  or  parity  of  worth 
betwixt  the  good  we  do  to  our  brother,  ancl  the  good 
we  hope  for  from  God,  all  good  Protestants  do  deny. 

Bp.  Smatrid^e. 
— Equivalence  of  force,  the  doctrine  that 
force  of  one  kind  becomes  transformed  into 
force  of  another  kind  of  the  same  vahie. 
Equivalence  t  (e-kwiv'a-lens),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  eqtiivalenccd ;  ppr.  equivalencing.  To 
be  equal  to. 

whether  the  resistibility  of  his  reason  did  not  equi- 
valence the  facility  of  her  seduction.  Sir  T.  Broiune. 


Equivalency  (e-kwiv'a-len-si),  n.  1.  Same 
as  Equivalence. — 2.  In  cliem.  the  quality  in 
chemical  elements  of  combining  with  or 
displacing  one  another  in  certain  definite 
proportions.  When  the  atomic  weight  is 
taken  into  account  the  etpiivalency  of  an 
element  is  called  its  atomicity.  See  Equi- 
valent, n.  2. 

Equivalent  (e-kwiv'a-lent),  a.  [Fr.  equiva- 
lent— L.  cequus,  equal,  and  valens,  valentis, 
ppr.  of  valeo,  to  be  worth.]  1.  Equal  in 
value,  force,  power,  effect,  excellence  or 
moral  worth,  import,  or  meaning;  inter- 
changeable ;  as,  circumstantial  evidence  may 
be  almost  equivalent  to  full  proof. 

Things 

Well-nigh  equivalent,  and  neighb  rin.g  value, 
By  lot  are  parted.  Prior. 

Samson,  far  renown'd. 
The  dread  of  Israel's  foes,  who  with  a  strength 
Equivalent  to  angels,  walk'd  their  streets. 
None  olTering  figiit.  Milton. 
The  consideration  of  public  utility  is.  by  very  good 
advice,  judged  at  the  least  equivaleitt  to  the  easier 
kind  of  necessity.  Hooker. 

For  now  to  serve  and  to  minister,  servile  and  minis- 
terial, are  terms  equivalent.  South. 

2.  In  geol.  contemporaneous  in  origin;  cor- 
responding in  position  in  the  scale  of  rocks; 
as,  the  equivalent  strata  of  different  coun- 
tries. See  Equivalent,  71.  3.-3.  Vageom. 
a  term  applied  to  surfaces  or  magnitudes 
which  have  equal  areas  or  equal  dimensions. 
Equivalent  (e-kwiv'a-lent),n.  1.  That  which 
is  equal  in  value,  weight,  dignity,  or  force 
with  something  else. 

When  more  water  power  is  wanted  in  a  particular 
district  than  there  are  falls  of  water  to  supply  it.  per- 
sons will  give  an  eqttivaletit  for  the  use  of  a  fall  of 
water.  J.  S.  Mill. 

(Some  men)  fancy  a  regular  obedience  to  one  law 
will  be  a  full  equivalent  for  their  breach  of  another. 

Rcf^ers. 

2.  \x\chem.  there isalawthatifabodyAunite 
witli  other  bodies  B,  C,  D,  then  the  quantities 
B,  C,  D  (the  letters  being  used  to  denote  the 
combining  quantities  as  well  as  the  bodies) 
which  unite  with  it,  or  some  simple  mul- 
tiples of  tliese  quantities,  represent  for  the 
most  part  the  proportions  in  which  they 
unite  among  themselves.  This  law  is  called 
the  law  of  equivalents,  and  the  various 
quantities  A,  B,  C,  D  (or  a  multiple  of  them) 
the  equivalents  of  each  other.  Thus  1  part 
by  weight  of  hydrogen  unites  with  8  parts 
by  weight  of  oxygen  to  form  water,  with 
35  "5  of  chlorine  to  form  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  le  of  sulphur  to  form  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  these  quantities  or  their  mul- 
tiples are  therefore  regarded  as  equivalents 
of  each  other,  8  parts  of  oxygen  uniting  with 
35  5  of  chlorine  to  form  clilorine  monoxide, 
and  16  of  sulpliur  with  8  x  2  of  oxygen  to 
form  sulpliurous  oxide.  When  the  atomic 
weiglits  are  taken  into  account  (H  =  l,  0  = 
16,  S  =  32,  CI  =  35 -5)  it  is  seen  that  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  is  equivalent  to  one  of  chlorine, 
and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxy- 
gen and  to  one  of  sulphur;  and  taking  the 
equivalency  of  hydrogen  as  unity,  chlorine 
is  what  is  called  monatomic,  oxygen  and 
sulphur  diatomic.  Upon  this  equivalency 
or  atomicity  of  the  different  elements  is 
based  their  classification  into  monads, 
dyads,  triads,  tetrads,  &c.,  and  dashes  are 
frequently  appended  to  the  symbols  in  a 
formula  to  show  to  which  class  the  bodies 
belong,  as  HoO",  N"'H3,  C""Ri  or  Ci'H^.— 

3.  In  geol.  a  stratum  or  series  of  strata  in 
one  district  foi-med  contemporaneously  with 
a  stratum  or  series  of  a  difi'erent  lithologi- 
cal  character  in  a  different  region,  or  occu- 
pying the  same  relative  position  in  the 
scale  of  rocks,  and  ;igreeing  in  the  character 
of  its  fossils  if  deposited  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. TIius  the  Caen  building  stone 
of  France  is  the  equivalent  of  our  Bath 
oolite. 

Eq'uivalently  (e-kwiv'a-lent-li),  adv.  In  an 
equivalent  manner. 

We  seldom  in  kind,  or  equivalen/ly,  are  ourselves 
clear  uf  that  which  we  charge  upon  others.  Barrow. 

Equivalve,  Equivalved  (e'kwi-valv,  e'kwi- 
valvd),  a.  [L.  oeq  uus,  equal,  and  valva,  the 
leaf  of  a  folding  door.]  In  conch,  a  term 
applied  to  bivalve  shells  in  which  the  valves 
are  equal  in  size  and  form. 

Equivalve  (e'kwi-valv),  n.  A  bivalve  in 
which  the  valves  are  of  equal  size  and  form. 

Equivalvular  (e-kwi-valv'ii-ler),  a.  Same 
as  Equivalve. 

Equivocacy  t  (e-kwiv'6-ka-si),  n.  Doubtful 
nature  or  character. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  ascribe  the  equivocacy  of  this 
form  unto  the  hatching  of  a  toad.   Sir  T.  Broiune. 

Equivocal  (e-kwiv'6-kal),  a.    [L.  oequus. 


equal,  and  vocalis,  having  voice,  speaking, 
from  vox,  vocis,  voice,  word.]  1.  Being  of 
doubtful  signification;  that  may  be  under- 
stood in  different  senses;  capable  of  a  double 
interpretation  ;  ambiguous  ;  as,  equivocal 
words,  terms,  or  senses. 

The  beauties  of  Shakspere  are  not  of  so  dim  or 
equivocal  a  nature  as  to  be  visible  only  to  learned 
eyes.  Jcjfrey. 

2.  Uncertain,  as  an  indication  or  sign;  dubi- 
ous; unsatisfactory.  '  How  equivocal  a  test ! ' 
Burke.  —3.  As  applied  tocharacter,  conduct, 
and  the  like,  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense, 
and  nearly  equivalent  to  suspicious  in  the 
sense  of  deserving  to  be  suspected;  capable 
of  being  ascribed  to  different  motives;  as, 
equivocal  morality;  his  character  is  some- 
what equivocal.  'Equivocal  repentances.' 
Milton. —  i.  Uncertain;  proceeding  from 
some  unknown  cause,  or  not  from  the  usual 
cause. 

Equivocal  generation  is  the  production  of  plants 
without  seed,  or  of  insects  or  animals  without  parents 
in  the  natural  way  of  coition  between  male  and 
female.  Harris. 
Unfinished  things  one  knows  not  what  to  call. 
Their  generation's  so  equivocal.  Pope. 

5.  Equal,  equivalent,  or  the  same  in  name 
only,  not  in  reality;  verbally  equivalent. 

This  visible  world  is  but  a  picture  of  the  invisible, 
wherein,  as  in  a  portrait,  things  are  not  truly,  but  in 
equivocal  shapes,  and  as  they  counterfeit  some  real 
substance  in  that  invisible  fabric.     Sir  T.  Broiune. 

Syn.  Ambiguous,  doubtful,  uncertain,  inde- 
terminate. 

Equivocal  +  (e-kwiv'6-kal),  ix.  A  word  or 
term  of  doubtful  meaning,  or  capable  of 
different  meanings.  Dennis. 

Equivocally  (e-kwiv'6-kal-li),  1.  Am- 

biguously, in  a  doubtful  sense;  in  terms  sus- 
ceptible of  different  senses;  as,  he  answered 
the  question  eqjiivocally.—2.  By  uncertain 
birth;  by  equivocal  generation. 

No  insect  or  animal  did  ever  proceed  equivocally 
from  putrefaction,  unless  in  miraculous  cases:  as  in 
Egypt  by  the  divine  judgments.  Bentley. 

3.  So  as  to  be  apparently,  though  not  really, 
synonymous;  by  an  equivocal  use  of  words; 
by  verbal  equivalence. 

Which  {courage  and  constancy)  he  that  wanteth  is 
no  other  than  equivocally  a  gentleman,  as  an  image 
or  carcase  is  a  man.  Barrcnv. 

Equivocalness  (e-kwiv'6-kal-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  equivocal;  ambiguity;  doublemean- 
ing.  '  The  equivocalness  of  the  word.' 
Nm-ris. 

Equivocate  (e-kwiv'6-kat),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
equivocated;  ppr.  equivocating.  [L.L.  cequi- 
voco,  cequivocatum,  from  a;quivoctis,  equivo- 
cal— L.  cequus,  equal,  and  vox,  vocis,  the 
voice.]  To  use  words  of  a  doubtful  signifi- 
cation; to  express  one's  opinions  in  terms 
which  admit  of  different  senses;  to  use  am- 
biguous expressions  with  a  view  to  mislead; 
to  prevaricate;  to  quibble. 

They  were  taught  by  the  Jesuits  to  eqiti-jocate  on 
oath.  Proceedings  aj^ainst  Garnet  {1606). 

No  man  may  equivocate  when  he  ought  to  tell  the 
truth.  State  Trials. 

Syn.  To  prevaricate,  shuffle,  fence,  quibble. 
Equivocate  t  (e-kwiv'6-kat),  v.  t.  To  render 
equivocal. 

He  equivocated  his  vow  by  a  mental  reservation. 

Sir  G.  Buck. 

Equivocation  (e-kwiv'6-ka"shon),  n.  Am- 
biguity of  speech ;  the  use  of  words  or  ex- 
pressions tliat  are  susceptible  of  a  double 
signification,  with  a  view  to  mislead;  pre- 
varication; as,  hypocrites  are  often  guilty 
of  equivocation. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  (offences  of  the  casuistry 
of  the  Jesuits)  is  the  doctrine  of  equivocation:  the 
innocence  of  saying  that  which  is  true  in  a  sense 
meant  by  the  speaker,  though  he  is  aware  that  it 
will  be  understood  otherwise.  Hallam. 

Syn.  Prevarication,  shuffling,  evasion. 

Equivocator  (e-kwiv'6-kat-er),  n.  One  who 
equivocates;  one  who  uses  language  which 
is  ambiguous  and  may  be  interpreted  in 
diflferent  ways;  one  •who  uses  mental  reser- 
vation ;  a  prevaricator;  a  quilibler.  '  A 
secret  liar  or  equivocator.'  Fuller. 

Equivocatory  (e-kwiv'6-ka-tor-i),  a.  Indi- 
cating or  characterized  by  equivocation. 

Equi'^oque,  Equivoke  (e'kwi-vok),  n.  [Fr. 
equivoque,  from  L.L.  cequivocus.  See  EQUI- 
VOCAL.] 1.  An  ambiguous  term;  a  word 
susceptible  of  different  significations. 

I  loved  you  almost  twenty  years  ago;  1  thought  cf 
you  as  well  as  I  do  now;  better  was  beyond  the  power 
of  conception;  or,  to  avoid  an  equivoque,  beyond  the 
extent  of  my  ideas.  Bolingbroke. 
2.  Equivocation.  '  I  know  your  equivokes.' 
B.  Jonson. 

Equivorous  (e-kwiv'o-rus),  a.    [L.  equus,  a 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hfer;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abitne;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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horse,  and  voro,  to  eat.]  Feeding  or  sub- 
sisting on  horse  flesh.  ' Eqiiivoroiis  Tartars.' 
Quart.  Rev.  _ 

Equuleus  (e-liwn'le-us),  n.  [L.]  1.  The 
Horse's-head,  a  nortlieru  constellation  con- 
sisting of  ten  stars.— 2.  In  Rom.  antiq.  a 
kind  of  rack  for  extorting  confessions,  at 
first  used  chiefly  against  criminals,  but 
afterwards  made  use  of  against  Christians. 
—Eqxmleus  Pictons,  the  Painter's  Horse  or 
Easel,  a  southern  constellation  consisting  of 
eight  stars,  situated  close  to  the  principal 
star  of  Argo. 

ECLUUS  (e'kwus),  7i.  [L.  Cog.  Gr.  hippos, 
ikkos,  Skr.  aftia,  a  horse.]  The  horse,  a 
genus  of  animals  of  tlie  order  Equidse.  See 

.  Equip.b,  Horse. 

-Er,  affix.  1.  A  termination  of  many  English 
nouns,  converting  the  word  to  which  it  is 
added  into  a  noun  of  agency.  It  is  the 
Teutonic  form  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
-or,  and  native  words  may  be  roughly  dis- 
tinguished from  words  of  Latin  origin  by 
this  distinction ;  as,  \\eaxer,  learnec,  doe/', 
teache/',  from  auditor,  instructor,  factor, 
doctor.  It  was  formerly  a  sign  of  the  mas- 
culine gender  stre,  -ster  indicating  the 

feminine;  thus  weaver,  baker,  matter,  singer, 
brewer  were  masculine;  websier,  bakes(er 
(baxter),  maltsSer,  songsfer,  brewsfcr,  femi- 
nine. In  spinner  and  spinsier  the  distinc- 
tion is  still  to  some  extent  observed.  Gene- 
rally, however,  tlie  termination  does  not 
indicate  gender  in  any  way,  some  nouns  in 
-er  signifying  a  person  or  thing  inditf  erently , 
as  ruler,  heater,  grater,  poker.  Added  to 
names  of  places  it  signifies  an  inhabitant  of, 
or  one  that  belongs  to  a  place,  as  Londoner, 
Berliner,  &c. ,  a  dweller  in  London,  Berlin, 
&C.—2.  The  sign  of  the  comparative  degree 
of  adjectives,  and  akin  to  Latin  comparative 
termination  -or,  Gr.  -er  in  -eras. — 3.  An  affix 
to  verbs  giving  them  a  frequentative,  and 
probably  a  diminutive,  sense ;  as,  swag, 
swagger;  spit,  sputter;  fret,  fritter;  pat, 
patter;  weud,  wander. 

B:.  In  her.  a  frequent  contraction  of  the 
word  ermine  in  armorial  memoranda. 

Er,t  adv.    Same  as  Ere.  Chaucer. 

Era  (e'ra),  n.  [L.L.  cera,  the  data  for  a  calcu- 
lation, an  item  of  an  account,  and,  in  later 
Latin,  an  era  or  epoch,  possibly  from  L. 
cera,  counters,  the  items  of  a  calculation, 
the  pi.  of  ces,  brass  ]  1.  In  chron.  a  fixed 
point  of  time,  from  which  any  niimber  of 
years  is  begun  to  be  counted ;  as,  the  Chris- 
tian era.  —2.  A  succession  of  years  proceed- 
ing from  a  fixed  point,  or  comprehended  be- 
tween two  fixed  points;  as,  the  era  of  the 
Seleucides  ended  with  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus. 

Eradiate  (e-ra'di-at),  v.i.  [L.  e,  for  ex,  out, 
and  radio,  radiatuiit,  to  beam.]  To  shoot 
as  rays  of  light;  to  radiate;  to  beam.  'A 
kind  of  life  eradiating  and  resulting  both 
from  intellect  and  psyche.'  Dr.  II.  More. 

Eradiation  (e-ra'di-;i"shon),  n.  Emission  of 
rays  or  beams  of  light;  emission  of  light  or 
splendour.  '  Eradiation  m\A  emanation  of 
spirit.'   Hale.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

EradicaWe  (e-rad'ik-a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
eradicated. 

Eradicate  (e-rad'i-kat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  erad- 
icated; ppr.  eradicating.  [L.  eradico,  erad- 
icatum—e,  out,  and  radix,  radicis,  a  root.] 

1.  To  pull  up  by  the  roots;  to  destroy  at  the 
roots;  to  root  out;  to  extirpate;  as,  to  eradi- 
cate weeds.  'An  oak  tree  eradicated,  tliat 
is,  torn  up  by  the  roots.'   Sir  W.  Scott. — 

2.  To  destroy  thoroughly;  to  extirpate;  as, 
to  eradicate  errors,  false  principles,  vice,  or 
disease. 

No  kind  of  institution  will  be  sufficient  to  eradicate 
these  natural  notions  out  of  the  minds  of  men. 

Bp.  It'ilkins. 

Syn.  To  extirpate,  uproot,  root  out,  destroy. 
Eradication  (e-rad'i-ka"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  plucking  up  by  the  roots,  or  state  of  being 
plucked  up  by  tlie  roots;  extirpation;  ex- 
cision; total  destruction. 

They  affirm  the  roots  of  mandrakes  tjive  a  shriek 
upon  eradication.  Sir  T.  Broivne. 

Be  true  and  sincere  to  thy  best  hopes  and  interest, 
by  a  perfect  eradication  of  all  thy  exorbitant  lusts 
and  corruptions.  Hallywell. 

Eradicative  (e-rad'i-kat-iv),  a.  That  eradi- 
cates or  extirpates;  that  cures,  removes  en- 
tirely, or  destroys  thoroughly. 

Eradicative  (e-rad'i-kat-iv),  n.  A  medicine 
tliat  effects  a  radical  cure. 

Eragrostis  (e-ra-gros'tis),  n  [Gr.  eras,  love, 
and  agrostis,  a  kind  of  grass.]  Love-grass,  a 
very  extensive  genus  of  ornamental  grasses, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Festucese,  distin- 


guished by  having  the  inflorescence  in  more 
or  less  compound  or  decompound  panicles; 
glumes  four-  or  ten-flowered ;  pales  imbri- 
cated in  two  ranks,  the  upper  reflexed  with 
the  edges  turned  back;  stamens  two  or 
three ;  styles  two,  with  feathery  stigmas, 
and  seeds  loose,  two-horned,  not  furrowed. 
Though  the  species  range  over  the  globe, 
they  most  abound  in  Asia.  Europe  has  six 
species. 

Eranthemtim  (e-ran'the-mum),  n.  [Gr.  er, 
spring,  and  anthco,  to  bloom,  ivomarithos.  a 
flower.]  A  genus  of  acanthaceous  plants, 
chiefly  tropical,  some  of  whose  species  are 
occasionally  seen  in  hot-houses  in  this  coun- 
try. E.  pidchellum  is  of  stiff  upright  habit, 
producing  freely  during  winter  stout  erect 
spikes  of  intense  blue  flowers.  E.  inarnw- 
ratuin  is  of  moderate  growth,  and  has 
leaves  of  a  pale  green  colour  suffused  with 
white. 

Eranthis  (e-ran'this),  n.  [Gr.  er,  spring,  and 
anthos,  a  flower.]  Winter  aconite,  a  small 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Ranunculacea;, 
nearly  related  to  Helleborus,  but  having  a 
deciduous  calyx,  stalked  capsules,  an  invol- 
ucre to  the  flowers,  and  a  totally  different 
habit.  Two  species  are  known,  natives  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  One,  E.  hyemalis,  which 
grows  in  moist  shady  places  and  on  hills,  has 
become  naturalized  in  parks  and  plantations 
in  Britain.  It  is  one  of  the  first  flowering 
plants  of  spring.  The  other  species  is  E. 
sibiriciis,  a  native  of  Eastern  Siberia,  with 
precisely  similar  habits.  The  former  has 
six  to  eight  sepals,  the  latter  five. 

Erasable,  Erasible  (e-ras'a-bl,  e-ras'i-bl),  a. 
That  may  or  can  be  erased. 

Erase  (e-ras'),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  erased;  ppr, 
erasing.  [L.  erado,erasiiin — e.out,  and  raf7o, 
to  scrape,  to  scratch.  See  Raze.]  1.  To 
rub  or  scrape  out,  as  letters  or  characters 
written,  engraved,  or  painted;  to  efface;  to 
blot  out;  to  obliterate;  to  expunge;  as,  to 
erase  a  word  or  a  name. 

The  fourth  corrector  made  the  most  alterations; 
he  went  over  the  whole  of  the  text,  adding^  the  breath- 
ings and  accents  to  the  Greek,  and  era^//;^  whatever 
displeased  him.  BJ'.  Home. 

2.  To  remove  or  destroy,  as  by  rubbing  or 
blotting  out 

'  All  ideas  of  rectitude  and  justice  are  erased  from 
his  mind.  Ritrkc. 

3.  t  To  destroy  to  the  foundation;  to  raze; 
as,  to  erase  a  town. 

Erased  (e-rasf),  pp.    1.   .  ^ 

Rubbed  or  scratched  out; 
obliterated  ;    effaced.  — 

2.  In  her.  a  term  applied 
to  anything  forcibly  torn 
off,  leaving  the  separated 
parts  jagged  and  uneven. 
It  is  contradistinguish- 
ed from  couped,  which 
means  cut  straight  a- 
cross. 

Erasement  (e-ras'ment),  n.  The  act  of  eras- 
ing or  rubbing  out;  obliteration;  destruc- 
tion. 

Eraser  (e-ras'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
erases;  especially,  a  sharp  instrument,  pre- 
pared caoutchouc  and  the  like,  used  to  erase 
writing,  &c. 

Erasible,  a.  See  Erasable. 

Erasion  (e-ra'zhon),  n.  The  act  of  erasing; 
a  rubbing  out;  obliteration. 

Erastian(e-ras'ti-an),  ?i.  One  whose  opinions 
are  the  same  or  akin  to  tliose  of  Thomas 
Erastus,  a  German  divine  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  maintained  the  complete  sub- 
ordination of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  secular 
power. 

Erastian  (e-ras'ti-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
doctrines  of  Erastus  or  his  followers;  char- 
acterized by  erastianism;  as,  an  erastian 
church. 

Erastianism  (e-ras'ti-an-izm),  n.  The  doc- 
trines or  principles  of  Erastus  or  his  fol- 
lowers.   See  Erastian,  n. 

Erasure  (e-ra'zhur),  n.  1.  The  act  of  erasing 
or  scratching  out;  obliteration;  as,  erasure 
in  a  deed  without  the  consent  of  the  party 
bound  by  it  will  make  it  void. — 2.  That 
which  has  been  erased,  scratched  out,  or 
obliterated ;  the  place  where  a  word  or  letter 
has  been  erased  or  obliterated.  'Several 
thousands  of  corrections  and  erasures.' 
Home. 

If  some  words  are  erased  {in  the  deed)  and  others 
superinduced,  you  mention  that  the  superinduced 
words  were  written  on  an  erasure.    Prof.  Meiizies. 

3.  t  The  act  of  razing  or  destroying  to  the 
foundation;  total  destruction;  as,  the  era- 
sure of  cities.  Gibbon. 


A  lion's  head  erased. 


Erato,  Antique,  Brit.  Mus. 


Erato  (ei-'a-to),  n.  [Gr.,  from  erao,  to  love.] 
One  of  the  Muses,  whose  name  signifies  lov- 
ing or  lovely.  She 
presided  over  ly- 
ric and  especially 
amatory  poetry, 
and  is  general- 
ly represented 
crowned  with 
roses  and  myrtle, 
and  with  the  lyre 
in  the  left  hand 
and  the  plectrum 
in  the  right  in  the 
act  of  playing. 
Erbium  (er'i)i- 
um),  n.  [From 
Yttcrhy,  in  Swe- 
den, where  gadi- 
nollte,  the  min- 
eral which  con- 
tains this  sub- 
stance, is  found.] 
A  rare  metal 
found  along  with 
yttrium  teiliium, 
and  a  number  of 
other  rare  ele- 
ments, in  some 
rare  minerals,  as 
euxinite,  fergusonite,  and  gadinolite,  in 
which  it  exists  as  a  silicate  or  tantalate. 
Its  properties  are  but  little  known. 
Ere  (ar),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  cur,  Goth,  air,  before, 
sooner,  earlier.  It  is  the  positive  form,  of 
which  erst  (A.  Sax.  cerest)  is  the  superlative.] 
Before;  sooner  than. 

£re  sails  were  spread  new  oceans  to  explore. 

I)rydeit. 

The  nobleman  saith  to  him,  Sir,  come  down  ere  my 
child  die.  John  iv.  49. 

[In  these  passages  ere  is  really  a  preposition 
followed  by  a  sentence,  instead  of  a  single 
word,  as  below.] 
Ere  (ar),  prep.    Before,  in  respect  of  time. 

Our  fruitful  Nile 
Flow'd  ere  the  wonted  season,  Dryden, 
Ere,t  t>.t.    To  plough;  to  ear. 

I  have,  God  wot,  a  large  feld  to  ere; 

And  weke  ben  the  oxen  in  my  plow.  Chancer. 

Erebus  (e're-bus),  n.  [L.  erebus,  Gr.  ercbos.] 

1.  In  myth,  (a)  the  son  of  Chaos  and  Dark- 
ness, who  married  his  sister  Night  and  was 
the  father  of  the  Light  and  Day.  He  was 
transformed  into  a  river  and  plunged  into 
Tartarus,  because  he  aided  the  Titans. 
Hence— (6)  The  lower  world,  particularly 
that  part  of  it  which  is  the  abode  of  virtuous 
shades;  hades;  hell. 

Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 
Oi  Erebus.  Miiton. 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus.  Shak. 

Erect  (e-rekf),  a.  [L.  erectus.  pp.  of  erigo, 
to  erect  —  e,  out,  and  rego,  to  straighten. 
See  Regent.]  1.  Upright,  or  in  a  perpen- 
dicular posture  ;  as,  he  stood  erect. 

Among  the  Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia. 
Philadelphia  is  still  erect — a  column  in  a  scene  of 
ruins.  Gibbon. 

2.  Directed  upward;  raised;  uplifted. 
His  piercing  eyes  erect  appear  to  view 
Superior  worlds,  and  look  all  nature  through. 

Pope. 

3.  Upright  and  firm;  bold;  unshaken. 

Let  no  vain  fear  thy  generous  ardour  tame, 
But  stand  eixct.  Granville. 

i.  Intent;  vigorous.  'That  vigilant  and  ereci 
attention  of  mind.'  Hooker. — 6.  Without 
bend  or  unevenness;  straight.  'Erect  as  a 
dart.'  Dickens. — 6.  In  bot.  applied  to  an 
organ  or  part  of  a  plant  which  stands  per- 
pendicularly, or  nearly  so,  to  its  base  or 
stem ;  as,  an  erect  leaf ;  an  erect  flower ; 
an  erect  ovule. — Erect  stem,  in  bot.  a  stem 
which  is  nearly  perpendicular,  not  twining 
and  so  requiring  a  support. 
Erect  (e-rekf),  v.t.  1.  To  raise  and  set  in  an 
upright  or  perpendicular  position,  or  nearly 
so;  to  set  upright;  to  raise  up;  as,  to  erect  a 
pole  or  flagstaff.  — 2.  To  raise,  as  a  building; 
to  set  up;  to  build;  as,  to  erect  a  house  or 
temple;  to  erect  a  fort.— 3.  To  set  up  or  es- 
tablish anew;  to  found;  to  form;  as,  to  erect 
a  kingdom  or  commonwealth;  to  erect  a  new 
system  or  theory. 

Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth 
of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar-school.  Shak. 

4.  To  raise  from  a  low  position;  to  elevate; 
to  exalt;  to  lift  up. 

AVho  dare  not  now,  though  innocent,  erect 
My  downcast  looks.  Sandys. 
I  am  far  from  pretending  to  infallibility;  that  would 
be  to  erect  myself  into  an  apostle.  Locke. 


ch,  cAain;     ch.  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  30;     j,  job;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  JAen;  th,  «/iin;     w,  toig;   wh,  u'/iig;  zh,  azure. —See  Key. 
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5.  To  excite;  to  animate;  to  encourage. 

why  should  not  hope 
As  much  ertrct  our  thoughts,  as  fear  deject  them?  ' 

De/ilutm. 

6.  To  set  forth,  as  an  assertion  or  conse- 
quence from  premises. 

Malebranche  e7-ects  this  proposition.  Locke. 
—To  erect  a  perpendicular,  in  geom.  to  draw 
a  line  at  riglit  angles  to  another  line  or  to  a 
plane.— Syn.  To  set  up,  raise,  upraise,  up- 
rear,  elevate,  construct,  build,  institute, 
establish,  found. 
Erectt  (e-rekf),  v.i.  To  take  an  upright  posi- 
tion; to  rise.  'By  wet,  stalks  do  erect.' 
Bacon. 

Erectable  (e-rekt'a-bl),  a.   That  can  be 

erected.    '  Erectable  isaihen.'  Montague. 
Erected  (e-rekt'ed),  a.    Elevated  in  mind  ; 
magnanimous;  generous;  noble;  aspiring; 
sublime. 

Glory,  the  reward 
That  sole  excites  to  high  attempts,  the  flame 
Of  most  erected  spirits.  Milton. 
Having  found  in  him  a  mind  of  most  excellent  com- 
position, a  piercing  wit,  quite  void  of  ostentation,  high 
erected  thoughts  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Erecter  (e-rekt'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  erects;  one  that  raises  or  builds. 

Erectile  (e-rekt'il),  a.  Susceptible  of  erec- 
tion.— Erectile  tissue,  in  anat.  the  tissue 
jieculiar  to  the  lips,  penis,  nipples,  &c., 
formed  of  arteries  and  veins  intermixed 
with  nervous  filaments,  and  capable  of  dila- 
tation. 

Erectility  (e-rek-til'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  of 
l)eing  erectile  or  capable  of  erection. 

Erection  (e-rek'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of  rais- 
ing and  setting  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon;  a  setting  upriglit. — 2.  The 
act  of  raising  or  building,  as  an  edifice  or 
fortification;  as,  the  erection  of  a  wall  or  of 
a  house.— 3.  The  state  of  being  raised, built, 
or  elevated;  as,  the  church  fell  immediately 
after  its  erection. — i.  E.stablishment;  settle- 
ment; formation ;  as,  the  erection  of  a  com- 
monwealth or  of  a  new  system;  the  erection 
of  a  bishopric  or  an  earldom. 

It  must  needs  have  a  peculiar  influence  upon  the 
erection  ,cont\rni3.nc&,  and  dissolution  of  every  society. 

Soiith. 

5.  t  Elevation;  exaltation  of  sentiments. 

Her  peerless  height  my  mind  to  high  erection  draws 
up.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

6.  t  Act  of  rousing;  excitement.  'An  erec- 
tion of  the  spirits  to  attend.'    Bacon. — 

7.  Anything  erected;  a  building  of  any  kind. 

8.  In  anat.  state  of  a  part  when  it  becomes 
stiff,  hard,  and  swollen  by  the  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  areola;  of  its  tissue. 

Erective  (e-rekt'iv),  a.  Setting  upright; 
raising. 

Erectly  (e-rekt'li),  adv.  In  an  erect  posture. 

Erectness  (e-rekt'nes),  n.  Upi-ightuess  of 
posture  or  form. 

ErectO-patent  (e-rekt'6-pat-ent).  a.  1.  In 
hot.  having  a  position  intermediate  between 
erect  and  spreading.— 2.  In  entom.  having 
tlie  primary  wings  erect  and  the  secondary 
horizontal:  said  of  certain  insects. 

Erector  (e-rekt'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  raises  or  erects;  specifically,  in  anat. 
a  muscle  tliat  causes  the  erection  of  any 
part.  '  A  teacher  of  learning,  and  erector  of 
schools.'  Waterhousc. 

Erelong  (ar-long'),  adv.  [Ere  and  long.)  Be- 
fore the  lapse  of  a  long  time;  before  long; 
soon. 

He  mounted  the  horse,  and  following  the  stag,  ere- 
ionjr  slew  him.  Spenser. 
The  world  erelong  :i.  world  of  tears  must  weep. 

Milton. 

Eremacausis(e're-ma-ka"sis),7i.  \Qv.erema, 
slowly,  gently,  and  kausis,  burning.]  A 
term  introduced  into  chemistry  by  Liebig, 
to  express  a  slow  combustion  or  oxidation; 
the  act  of  gradual  combination  of  the  com- 
bustible elements  of  a  body  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  as  in  the  slow  decay  of  wood  in 
the  formation  of  acetic  acid  from  alcohol, 
of  nitre  by  the  decomposition  of  animal 
matter,  and  in  numerous  other  processes. 

Eremitaget  (e're-mit-aj),  n.  Hermitage. 
■The  ruins  of  an  old  eremitage.'  Shelton. 

Eremite  (e're-mit),  n.  [L.  eremita;  Late  Gr. 
eremites,  from  Gr.  eremos,  alone,  lonely,  a 
desert;  probably  akin  to  erema,  gently, 
quietly;  Lith.  ramu,  quiet,  tranquil;  Skr 
ram,  to  enjoy  pleasure,  to  be  delighted,  to 
enjoy  one's  self.  The  connection  between 
tranquillity  and  enjoyment,  especially  of  an 
intellectual  kind,  is  very  obvious.  ]  One  who 
lives  in  a  wilderness  or  in  retirement;  a 
hermit. 

No  wild  Saint  Dominies  and  Thebaid  Eremites, 
there  had  been  no  melodious  Dante.  Carlyle. 


Eremitic,  Eremitical  (e-re-mit'ik,  e-re- 
mit'ik-al),  a.  Living  in  solitude  or  in  seclu- 
sion from  the  world;  relating  to,  having  the 
character  of,  or  like  a  liermit.  'The  austere 
and  eremitical  liarbuiger  of  Christ'  Bp. 
Hall. 

when  we  descried  him  (Dr.  Johnson)  from  above, 
he  had  a  most  eremitical  appearance.  Boswell. 

Eremitisll  (e're-mit-ish),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  hermit;  eremitic.  'An  eremitish 
and  melancholike  solitarinesse.'    Bp.  Hall. 

Eremitism  (e're-mit-izin),  n.  State  of  a 
hermit;  a  living  in  seclusion  from  social 
life. 

Eremus  (e-re'mus),  n.  [Gr.  eremos,  alone. 
See  Eremme.]  In  hot.  a  ripe  carpel  separate 
from  its  neighbours,  and  standing  apart. 

Erenow  (ar'nou),  adu.  [iYe  and  «oio.]  Be- 
fore this  time. 

My  father  has  repented  him  erejiow.  Dryden. 
Ereptation  (e-rep-ta'shon),  n.    [L.  erepto, 
ereptatum,  to  creep  out,  intens.  of  erepo — 
e,  ex,  out,  and  repo,  to  creep.]   A  creeping 
forth. 

Ereptlon  (e-rep'shon),  n.  [L.  ereptio,  from 
eripio,  ercptum,  to  snatch  away— e,  and 
rapio,  to  seize.]  A  taking  or  snatching 
away  by  force. 

Erethism  (e'reth-izm),  n.  [Gr.  crethismos, 
irritation,  from  erethizo,  to  stir,  from  eretho, 
to  stir.]  In  med.  a  morbid  degree  of  energy 
and  excitement  in  any  organ  or  tissue. 

EretMstic  (e-reth-ist'ik),  a.  Relating  to 
erethism. 

Erewhile,  Erewhiles  (ar'whil,  ar'whilz), 

adv.  [Ere  and  while.]  Some  time  ago;  a 
little  wliile  before.    [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

I  am  as  fair  now  as  I  was  erewhile.  Shak. 

Erf  (erf),  n.  pi.  Erven  (er'ven).  In  the 
Cape  Colony,  the  Dutch  name  for  a  piece  of 
garden-ground,  usually  about  h  acre  in  ex- 
tent. 

Erg  (erg),  ».  [Gt.  ergon,  viox^.}  In  physics, 
tlie  unit  of  work  done  by  a  force  which, 
acting  for  one  second  upon  a  mass  of  one 
grannne  (15  4  grains  troy),  produces  a  velo- 
city of  a  centimetre  (  0937  inch)  per  second. 

Ergasilidse  (er-ga-sil'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  parasitic  crustaceans,  of  the  order  Siphon- 
ostomata.  The  females  of  the  typical  genus 
Ergasilus  are  parasitic  upon  the  gills  of 
fishes,  and  those  of  the  genus  Nicothoe  upon 
the  gills  of  lobsters. 

Ergat,  t  Ergot  t  (fir'gat,  ei-'got),  v.  i.  [L.  ergo, 
therefore.]  To  infer;  to  draw  conclusions. 

Little  doth  it  concern  us  what  the  schoolmen  ergat 
in  their  schools.  Heuyt. 

Ergata  (er'ga-ta),  n.  [L. ,  from  Gr.  ergates, 
a  windlass  ]   A  capstan;  a  windlass. 

Ergo  (er'go),  adi).    [L.]  Therefore. 

Ergot  (er'got),  n.  [Er.  ergot,  argot,  a  spur, 
stub  of  a  branch,  disease  of  cereal  grasses. 
Derivation  unknown.]  1.  In  farriery,  a 
stub,  like  a  piece  of  soft  horn,  about  the 
bigness  of  a  chestnut,  situated  behind  and 
below  the  pastern  joint,  and  commonly  hid 
under  the  tuft  of  the  fetlock.— 2.  In  hot.  the 
altered  seed  of 
rye,  and  other 
grasses,  caused 
by  the  attack  of 
a  fungus  called 
Claviceps  purpu- 
rea. The  seed  is 
replaced  by  a 
dense  homogene- 
ous tissue  largely 
charged  with  an 
oily  fluid.  In  its 
perfect  state  this 
germinates  and 
produces  the  Cla- 
viceps. When 
diseased  rye  of 
this  kind  is  used 
for  food,  it  some- 
times  causes  ft'om  the  Ergot, 
death  by  a  kind 

of  mortification  called  dry  gangrene.  Ergot 
is  used  in  obstetric  practice  to  promote  the 
contraction  of  the  uterus. 

Ergot,ti>.i.   See  Ergat. 

Ergoted  (er'got-ed),  p.  and  a.  Diseased,  as 
rye  and  other  grasses,  by  the  attack  of  the 
fimgus  Cla  riceps  jmrpurea.    See  Ergot. 

Ergotine,  Ergotin  (er'got-in),  n.  In  chem.. 
the  active  principle  of  the  ergot  of  rye.  It 
is  obtained  as  a  brown  powder  of  a  pungent 
and  bitter  taste.  It  is  described  as  narcotic 
and  poisonous. 

Ergotism  ( er'got-izm ),  n.  [From  ergot] 
1.  The  siiur  of  rye;  ergot. — 2.  An  epidemic 
occurring  in  moist  districts,  as  in  that  of 


T,  Heads  of  Ergot  ((Ztr)  pro- 
duced on  a  Grass.  2,  Clavi- 
ceps pitrpicrca  {b  b)  springing 


Sologne,  from  the  use  of  ergoted  rye  in  food; 
it  occurs  in  two  forms,  the  convulsive  and 
the  gangrenous. 
Ergotism  t  (er'got-izm),  n.  [L.  ergo,  there- 
fore.] A  logical  inference;  a  conclusion. 
'States  are  not  governed  by  ergotisms.'  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Eriach,  Eric  (e'ri-ach,  e'rik),  n.  [Ir.  einc] 
A  pecuniary  fine  formerly  paid  in  Ireland 
by  one  guilty  of  murder. 

The  malefactor  shall  give  unto  them  (the  friends  of 
the  party  murdered),  or  to  the  cliild,  or  wife  of  him 
ttiat  is  slain,  a  recompence,  which  they  call  an 
eriach.  Spenser. 

Erica  (e-ri'ka),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ereike, 
heath.]  The  heath,  alargegenusof  branched 
rigid  shrubs,  nat.  order  Ericacete,  consisting 
of  more  than  400  species,  the  most  of  which 
are  natives  of  South  Africa,  a  few  being 


Erica  herbacea, 

found  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  leaves  are 
narrow  and  rigid,  the  flowers  are  globose  or 
tubular,  and  four-lobed.  The  stamens  rise 
from  the  glandular  disc,  and  the  anther  cells 
are  awned  and  open  by  pores  or  slits.  Eive 
species  are  found  in  Britain,  two  of  them 
widely  distril-uted,  the  others  local.  The 
foreign  species  are  largely  cultivated  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers.    See  Heath. 

Ericaceae  (e-ri-ka'se-e),  n.  2>l.  A  nat.  order 
of  exogens,  deriving  its  name  from  the  genus 
Erica.  It  is  readily  known  from  all  other 
orders  by  its  anthers  bursting  by  pores  or 
slits  at  their  apex,  the  stamens  being  hypo- 
gynous  or  epigynous,  the  corolla  monopetal- 
ous,  and  the  ovary  containing  more  cells 
than  two.  Besides  the  genus  Erica,  it  con- 
tains Azalea,  Rhododendron,  Kalmia,  Ar- 
butus, Andromeda,  Gualtheria,  and  many 
other  beautiful  genera. 

Ericaceous  (e-ri-ka'shus),  a.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  order  of  plants  Ericaceae  or 
heath  family;  resembling  heaths;  consisting 
of  heaths. 

Ericese  (e-ri'se-e),  n.  pi.  A  group  of  the  nat. 
order  Ericacefe,  containing  the  true  heaths. 

Eridanus  (e-rid'a-nus),  n.  [The  ancient 
name  of  the  river  Po.  ]  A  winding  southern 
constellation  containing  eiglity-four  stars, 
among  which  is  Achernar,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

Erigeron  (e-rij'er-on),  n.  [Gr.  er,  spring, 
and  geron,  an  old  man,  from  the  hoary  ap- 
pearance of  some  of  the  spring  species.] 
Flea-bane,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Composita;,  nearly  related  to  Aster,  but 
having  several  series  of  ray-flowers.  'There 
are  about  100  species,  natives  of  temperate 
and  cold  regions.  They  are  herbs,  with  single 
or  corymbed  flowers,  which  have  the  centre 
yellow  and  the  ray  white  or  purple.  Two 
species  are  natives  of  Britain.  E.  philadel- 
phicum,  a  native  of  Nortli  America,  is  used 
as  a  medicine  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
given  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  is  also  con- 
sidered a  valuable  diuretic. 

Erigitolet  (ei-'i-ji-bl),  a.  Tliat  may  be  erected. 

Erin  (e'rin),  n.  [Ir.  Erin,  improperly  written 
for  Eire.]  Ireland. 

Erinaceadse,  Erinaceidee  (e'rin-a-se"a-de, 
e'rin-a-se"i-de ),  n.  pi.  [L.  erinacevs,  a  hedge- 
hog, and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.  ]  The 
urchin  or  hedgehog  tribe. 

Erinaceous  (e-rin-a'shus),  a.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  hedgehog  family;  resembling  a 
hedgehog. 

Erinaceus  (e-rin-a'she-us),  n.  [L  ,  a  hedge- 
hog.] A  genus  of  insectivorous  mammals; 
the  hedgehog.   See  Hedgehog. 

Erineum  (e-rin'e-um),  n.  [Gr.  erineos, 
woolly.]  The  name  given  to  numerous  pro- 
ductions appearing  on  the  leaves  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to 
fungi,  but  now  known  to  be  the  result  of  a 
diseased  state  of  the  cuticular  cells.  The 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ti.  Sc.  abinie;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Wool-tree  {Eriodendroii  an- 
/ractitosinji). 


spongy  spots  on  the  leaves  of  vines  and 

lime-trees  are  good  examples. 
EringO  (e-ring'go),  n.    Same  as  Eryngo 

(wliicli  see). 
Erinnys  (e-rin'nis),  n.    In  Grcelc  myth,  one 

of  the  Furies;  a  goddess  of  discord;  hence, 

discord  in  general. 

Eriocaulonese  (e'ri-o-ka-16"ne-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
erion,  wool,  and  kaulos,  a  stem.]  A  group 
of  endogenous  plants,  for  the  most  part  in- 
habiting marsliy  places  or  the  bottom  of 
lakes,  and  having  the  flowers  collected  into 
dense  heads.  Eriocaulon  (pipewort)  is  the 
principal  genus,  consisting  of  about  120 
known  species,  most  of  which  are  found  in 
the  equinoctial  parts  of  America.  Erio- 
caulon septangulare,  a  North  American 
species,  is  found  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 
Eriodendron  ( e'ri-o-den"dron),  n.  [Gr. 
erion,  wool,  and 
dcjifZran.atree.] 
The  wool-tree,  a 
genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  ilal- 
vaceie.  There 
ai'e  eight  spe- 
cies natives  of 
America,  but 
one  belongs  to 
Asia  and  Africa. 
The  species  are 
noble  plants, 
growing  from  50 
to  100  feethigli, 
having  palm- 
ate leaves,  and 
red  or  wliite 
flowers.  The 
woolly  coat  of 
the  seeds  of 
some  of  the  spe- 
cies is  used  in  different  countries  for  stuff- 
ing cushions  and  similar  purposes. 
Eriodes  (er-i-o'dez),  n.  [Gr.  eriodes,  woolly 
— erion,  wool,  and  eidos,  likeness.]  The 
name  now  given  to  the  sub-genus  of  quadru- 
niana  Brachyteles  (wliich  see). 
Eriometer  (e-ri  om'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  erion, 
wool,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  An  optical 
instrument  for  measuring  tlie  diameters  of 
minute  particles  and  fibres,  from  the  size  of 
the  colom-ed  rings  produced  by  tlie  diffrac- 
tion of  tlie  light  in  wliich  the  objects  are 
viewed. 

Eriophorum  (e-ri-of'o-rum),  n.  [Gr.  erion, 
wool,  and  pherO,  to  bear — from  tlie  cottony 
head  of  the  plant.]  The  cotton-grass,  a 
genus  of  tufted  herbs,  nat.  order  Cyperaceoe. 
Tlie  bristles  of  the  perianth  are  numerous, 
and  lengthen  after  flowering,  forming  a 
cotton-like  liead  in  fruit.  Twelve  species 
have  been  enumerated,  three  of  which  are 
found  in  Britain. 

Eristic,  Eristical  (e-ris'tik,  e-ris'tik-al),  a. 
[Gr.  eristikos,  contentious,  from  eris,  strife.] 
Pertaining  to  disputation  or  controversy; 
controversial;  captious. 

To  what  purpose  should  he  or  any  man  write  en's- 
ticalhookst  Bp.  Parker. 

A  specimen  of  admirable  special  pleadingf  in  the 
court  of  eristic  logic.  Coleridge. 

He  grave  to  their  conceited  and  eristic  dilemma  a 
most  profound  reply.  Farrar. 

Erix,  n.   See  Eryx. 

Erke,trt.  [A.  Sa.x.  earg,  inert,  weak.]  Weary; 
indolent;  sick. 

Men  therein  should  hem  delight. 

And  of  that  deede  be  not  erbe.  Chancer. 

Erl-king  (erl'king),  n.  [Dan.  ellerlconge,  G. 
erl-kiinig,  elf-king.]  The  English  form  of 
thename  given,  iuGerman  and  Scandinavian 
poetical  mythology,  to  a  personified  natural 
power  which  devises  and  works  miscliief, 
especially  to  children.  Goethe's  celebrated 
poem  'Der  Erl-konig'  has  rendered  this 
malicious  spirit  universally  known. 

Erme,  t  v.  i.  [A.  Sax.  earmian,  to  grieve,  from 
cann,  miserable.]   To  grieve;  to  lament. 

Wel  I  wot.  thou  dost  min  herte  to  erme.  Chancer. 

Ermeful.t  a.  Miserable;  piteous.  Chaucer. 

Ermelin,  Ermilin  (er'me-lin,  er'mi-lin),  n. 
Ermine  (wliicli  see).  'Fair  as  the  furry  coat 
of  whitest  ennilin.'  Shenstone. 

Ermiii,t  a.    Armenian.  Cliaucer. 

Ermine,  Ermin  (er'min),  n.  [Fr.  hermine, 
commonly  said  to  be  from  Armenia,  in  the 
middle  ages  Her inenia;  the  Armenians  being 
assumed  to  have  introduced  it  in  traffic. 
But  the  Dan.  Sw.  and  G.  hermelin  (a  dim. 
form),  the  L.G.  hnnnke,  hermelke.  and  tlie 
O.G.  harm,  harnio,  are  against  tliis  deriva- 
tion, and  appear  to  be  genuine  Tent,  words, 
the  Fr,  hermine.  It.  ermellino,  Sp.  armOlo, 


being  borrowed  from  tlie  Tent.  ]  1.  The  stoat, 
a  quadruped  of  the  weasel  tribe  (Mustela  Er- 
minca),  found  over  temperate  Eui'ope,  but 


Ermine. 


Ermine  {Mustela  Frmiuea). 

common  only  in  the  north.  In  consequence 
of  the  change  that  occurs  in  the  colour  of  its 
fur  at  different  seasons— by  far  most  marked 
in  the  Arctic  regions— it  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  ermine  and  stoat  are  tlie 
same.  In  winter,  in  cold  countries  or  severe 
seasons,  the  fur  clianges  from  a  reddish 
brown  to  a  yellowisli  wliite,  or  almost  pure 
white,  under  which  shade  tlie  animal  is  re- 
cognized as  tlie  ermine.  In  both  states  the 
tip  of  the  tail  is  black.  The  fur,  which  is  ob- 
tained chiefly  from  Norway, Lapland,  Siberia, 
and  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories,  is  in  great 
request;  at  one  time  it  was  one  of  the  in- 
signia of  royalty,  and  still  is  worn  by  judges. 
The  ermine  has  the  power  of  ejecting  a 
fluid  of  a  strong  musky  odour.— 2.  The  fur 
of  the  ermine,  as  prepared  for  ornamental 
purposes,  by  having  tlie  black  of  the  tail 
inserted  at  regular  intervals  so  that  it  con- 
trasts with  the  pure  white  of  the  rest  of  the 
fur.— 3.  Fig.  tlie  office  or  dignity  of  a  judge, 
from  his  state  robe  being 
ornamented  or  bordered 
witli  ermine. 

I  call  upon  .  .  .  the  judges 
to  interpose  the  purity  of  their 
eriniite,  to  save  us  from  this 
pollution.        Lord  Chathatn. 

4.  In  her.  one  of  the  furs, 
represented  with  its  pe- 
culiar spots  black  on  a 
wliite  ground.  Argent, 
spots  sable. 
Ermined  (er'mind),  a.  Clothed  with  ermine; 
adorned  with  the  fur  of  the  ermine;  as, 
era;  tfted  pomp.  'Ermined 
pride.'  Pope. 

Ermine  -  moth  (er'min- 

moth),  ?!.  A  moth  of  the 
family  Yponomeutidas,  so 
called  from  its  beauti- 
fully black  and  white 
spotted  covering  resem- 
bling the  fur  of  the  er- 
mine. 

Ermines  (er'minz),  n.  In 
her.  the  reverse  of  er- 
mine— black,  with  white  spots.  Sable,  spots 
argent. 

Erminites  (er'min-its),  n. 

as  ermine,  hwi 
with  a  single 
red    hair  on 
each  side  of  the 
ermine  spots. 
Erminois  (tr'- 
min-iiis),  n.  In 
At'/aWri/agold 
field  with  black 
spots.    Or,  spots  sable. 
Ermit  t  (er'mit),  n.  [Cor- 
rupted from  eremite.} 
Taylor. 

Erne,  Em  (ern),  n.  [A.  Sax.  earn.  Cog.  Dan. 
and  Sw.  oern,  an  eagle,  allied  to  G.  aar,  an 
eagle,  and  to  Skr.  ara,  swift,  from  ri,  to 
go.]  A  name  applied  by  some  naturalists 
to  all  the  members  of  the  genus  Haliaetus 
of  Falconida;,  but  more  specifically  to  the 
white-tailed  sea-eagle  {H.  albicilla).  See 
Haliaetus. 

Ernet  (ern),  n.  [A.  Sax.  earn.]  A  cottage 
or  place  of  retirement. 

Ernest, t«.  [See  Earnest.  ]  Zeal;  studi- 
ous pursuit  of  anytliing.  Chaucer. 

Erode  (e-rod'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  eroded;  ppr, 
eroding.  [L.  erodo — e,  and  rodo,  to  gnaw. 
Sec  Rodent.]  To  eat  in  or  away;  to  cor- 
rode; as,  canker  erodes  the  flesh. 

The  blood,  being  too  sharp  or  thin,  erodes  the 
vessels.  JFiseman. 

Eroded  (e-rod'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Eaten ; 
gnawed;  corroded. — 2.  In  hot.  having  the 
edge  irregularly  jagged  or  denticulated,  as  if 
gnawed  or  eaten. 


Ermines. 


In  her.  the  same 
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Erminites. 


Erminois. 

A  hermit.  Jer. 


Erose  Leaf. 


Erodent  (e-rod'ent),  n.  [L.  erodo,  to  gnaw 
off.  ]  A  drug  which  eats  away,  as  it  were, 
extraneous  growths;  a  caustic. 

Erodiura  (e-ro'di-um),  n.  [Gr.  erodios,  a 
heron.]  Stork's  bill,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Geraniacea;,  agreeing  with  geranium 
except  that  there  are  only  five  stamens. 
There  are  over  fifty  species,  nati^-es  of  tlie 
nortlierii  hemisphere  of  the  Old  World. 
Tiirce  are  found  in  Britain. 

Erogatet  (e'ro-gat),  v.t.  [L.  erogo,  crogatum, 
to  entreat,  to  prevail  on  by  entreaties— c, 
out,  and  rogo,  to  ask.]  To  lay  out;  to  give; 
to  bestow  upon.    Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Erogationt  (er-o-ga'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
laj'iiig  out. 

Some  tliink  such  manner  of  erogation  not  to  be 
worttiy  the  name  of  liberality.        Sir  T.  Browne. 

Eros  (e'ros),  n.  In  myth,  the  Greek  equiva- 
lent of  Cupid.   See  Cupid. 
Erose  (e-ros'),  a.    [L.  erosus,  pp.  of  erodo. 

See  Erode  ]   In  lot.  a  term 
applied  to  a  leaf  having  small 
irregular  sinuses  in  the  mar- 
gin, as  if  gnawed. 
Erosion  (e-ro'zhon),  n.  [L. 
erosio,  an  eating  away,  from 
erodo,  erosum.   See  Erode.] 
1.  The  act  or  operation  of 
eating  or  wearing   away ; 
specifically,  in  med.  the  gra- 
dual destruction  of  the  sub- 
stance of  a  part  by  ulcera- 
tion, or  by  increased  action 
of  the  absorbents,  whether 
spontaneous  or  excited  by 
the  action  of  some  irritating  substance. — 
2.  The  state  of  being  eaten  or  worn  away; 
corrosion;  canker. — Erosion  theory,  in  geol. 
the  theory  that  valleys  are  due  to  the  wear- 
ing influences  of  water  and  ice,  cliiefly  in 
the  form  of  glaciers,  as  opposed  to  the 
theory  which  regards  them  as  tlie  result  of 
Assures  in  the  earth's  crust  produced  by 
strains  during  its  upheaval. 
Erosionist  (e-ro'zhoii-ist),  n.   In  geol.  one 
Khi>  liolds  the  erosion  theory.  See  Erosion. 
Erosive  (e-ro'siv),  a.  Having  the  property  of 
eating  away  or  corroding;  corrosive. 
Eroso-dentate  (e-r6's6-den"tat),  a.  In  hot. 
t(3othed  in  a  very  ii-regular  manner  as  if 
bitten. 

Erostrate  (e-ros'trat),  a.  [L.  e,  ex,  without, 
and  rostrum,  a  beak.]  In  hot.  not  having  a 
beak. 

Eroteme  (e'ro-tem),  n.  [Gr.  erotema,  a  ques- 
tion.]  In  rhet.  a  mark  of  interrogation. 

Erotesis  (e-ro-te'sis),  n.  [Gr.,  from  erotao,  to 
ask.]  In  rhct.  a  figure  of  speech  by  which 
the  speaker  implies  a  strong  affiniiative,  or 
more  frequently  a  strong  negative,  under 
tlie  form  of  an  interrogation,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines; — 

Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest? 

Muse  we  but  blush  ?   Our  fathers  bled.  Byron. 

ErotetiC  (e-ro-tet'ik),  n.  [Gr.  erotetikos, 
skilled  in  questioning,  from  erotao,  to  ques- 
tion.] Interrogatory. 

Erotic,  Erotical(e-rot'ik,  e-rot'ik-al),  a.  [Gr. 
eriilikijti,  from  eras,  erotos,  love.]  Pertaining 
to  or  prompted  by  love;  treating  of  love. 

An  erotic  ode  is  the  very  last  place  in  which  one 
would  expect  any  talk  about  heavenly  things. 

Sal.  Rev. 

Erotic  (e-rot'ik),  n.  An  amorous  composition 
or  poem. 

Erotomania,  Erotomany  (e-r6'to-ma"ui-a, 

e-ro-t(jni'a-ni),  n.  [Gr.  eros,  erotos,  love,  and 
mania,  madness.]  Mental  alienation  or 
melaiiclioly  caused  by  love. 
Erotylidse  (e-ro-til'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  erotylos, 
a  darling,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  family 
of  tetraraerous  beetles,  chiefly  Soutli  Ameri- 
can, characterized  by  their  antennie  ending 
in  a  perfoliated  mass  or  club.  They  feed 
chiefly  on  fungi.  The  species  of  tlie  genus 
Erotvlus  are  the  most  I'emarkable  of  the 
family  for  their  singular  forms  and  brilliant 
colours. 

Erpetological  (fei''pet-o-loj"ik-al),  a.  Same 
as  II erpetological  (which  see). 

Erpetologist  (er-pet-ol'o-jist),  n.  Same  as 
Ilerpt'toliigist  (which  see). 

Erpetology  (er-pet-ol'o-ji),  n.  Same  as 
Ilerpetology  (which  see). 

Err  (er),  f.i'.  [L.erro,  to  wander,  to  err.  Allied 
in  origin  to  G.  irren,  to  wander,  to  go  astray.  ] 
1.  To  wander  from  tlie  right  way;  to  deviate 
from  the  true  course  or  purpose;  hence,  to 
deviate  from  the  path  of  duty;  to  fail  mor- 
ally; to  offend  occasionally  or  habitually,  or 
through  oversight. 

But  errs  not  nature  from  this  gracious  end. 

From  burning  suns  when  livid  deaths  descend.  Pope. 


ch,  cftain;     ch.  Sc.  locTi;     g,  jo;     j,  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sijijr;     th,  ffien;  th,  «7iin;     w,w\%;   wh,  to/iig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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Aim'd  at  helm,  his  lance  err'd.  Tennyson. 
We  have  erred  and  strayed  like  lost  sheep. 

Comtnon  Prayer. 
And  oft  I've  deem'd  perchance  he  thought 
Their  erriiiz  passion  might  have  wrought 
Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  sliame.      Sir  11'.  Scott. 

2.  To  mistake  in  judgment  or  opinion;  to 
blunder;  to  misappreliend. 

They  do  not  err 
Who  say.  that,  when  the  poet  dies. 
Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper.    Sir  II'.  Scott. 

Errt  (er),  v.t.  1.  To  mislead;  to  cause  to  err. 

Sometimes  he  (the  devil}  tempts  by  covetousness. 
drunkenness,  pleasure,  pride,  &c.,  errs,  dejects, 
saves,  kills,  protects,  and  rides  some  men  as  they  do 
horses.  Burton. 

2.  To  miss;  to  mistake. 

I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading.  Milton. 

ErraWe  (er'a-bl),  a.  Liable  to  mistake;  fal- 
lil.lf  [Rare.] 

Errableness  (er'a-bl-nes),  n.  Liability  to 
mistake  or  err.  'The  errableness  of  our 
nature.'   Dr.  H.  More.  [Rare.] 

Errand  (er'rand),n.  [A.  Sa.x.  cerend,  cerynd; 
comp.  Dan.  terende,  a  message;  Icel.  eyrindi, 
something  to  be  done;  O.G.  dranti,  drunti, 
a  message;  Goth,  aims,  a  message,  a  mes- 
senger; trom  same  root  as  Skr.  ri,  to  go.  ]  1.  A 
special  business  intrusted  to  a  messenger;  a 
verbal  message:  a  mandate  or  order;  some- 
thing to  be  told  or  done;  a  communicatiou 
to  be  made  to  some  person  at  a  distance; 
as,  the  servant  was  sent  on  an  errand;  he 
told  his  errand;  he  has  done  the  errand. 

Labour  to  thy  power  to  make  thy  body  go  of  thy 
soul's  errands.  yer.  Taylor. 

I  have  a  secret  errand  to  thee,  O  king.   Judg.  iii.  19. 

Errant  (er'rant),  a.  [Fr.  errant;  L.  errans, 
errantis,  ppr.  of  erro,  to  err.]  1.  Wandering; 
roving ;  rambling  :  applied  particularly  to 
knights,  who,  in  tlie  middle  ages,  wandered 
about  to  seek  adventures  and  display  their 
heroism  and  generosity,  called  knights  er- 
rant. '  JS/'rant  sprights. '  SIpoiscr.— 2.  Devi- 
ating from  a  certain  course.  '  Errant  from 
his  course  of  growth. '  ShaJc. 

Errant  t  (er'rant),  a.  Arrant  (which  see). 
'  An  en'fHif  fool.'   B.  Jonson. 

Errantt  (er'rant).  «.  [SeeEYRE.]  Itinerant. 
'  Justices  t'/)'0 (it '  Butler. 

Errantes,  Errantia  (er-ran'tez,  er-ran'slii- 
a),  n.  pi.  [L.  errans,  wandering.]  A  sub- 
order of  annelides,  commonly  known  by  tlie 
names  of  sea-centipedes,  sea-mice,  antl  ne- 
reids.  They  have  their  name  from  the  fact 
that  they  all  lead  a  free  existence,  and  are 
never  confined  in  tubes. 

Errant-knight  (er'rant-nit),  71.  Same  as 
Knijht'i'rrant.  Coiiijt'eve. 

Errantry  (er'rant-ri),  n.  1.  A  wandering;  a 
roving  or  rambling  about. 

After  a  short  space  of  errantry  upon  the  seas,  he 
got  safe  back  to  Dunkirk.  Addison. 

2.  The  condition  or  way  of  life  of  a  knight- 
errant.   See  Knight-erkantry. 

Errata,  n.  pi.    See  Erratum. 

Erra'tic,  Erratical  (er-rat'ik,  er-rat'ik-al),  a. 
[L.  erraticus,  from  erro,  to  wander.  ]  1.  Wan- 
dering ;  Iiaving  no  certain  course ;  roving 
about  without  a  fi.xed  destination,— 2.  Mov- 
ing; not  fl.'ied  or  stationary:  applied  to  the 
planets  as  distinguished  from  the  fixed 
stars. — 3.  Irregular;  changeable.  'An  erratic 
fever.'  Harvey. — 4.  Deviating  from  the 
proper  or  usual  course  in  opinion  or  con- 
duct;  eccentric. — Erratic  blocks,  the  name 
given  by  geologists  to  those  boulders  or 
fragments  of  rocks  which  appear  to  have 
been  transported  from  their  original  sites 
by  ice  in  the  pleistocene  period,  and  carried 
often  to  great  distances.  Such  blocks  are 
on  the  surface  or  in  the  most  superficial 
deposits.  See  Boulder.  —Erratic  pheno- 
mena, tlie  phenomena  connected  with  er- 
ratic blocks. 

Erratic  (er-rat'ik),  n.  1. 1  A  rogue;  a  wan- 
derer.—2.  In  geol.  a  boulder  or  block  whicli 
has  been  conveyed  from  its  original  site, 
probably  by  ice,  and  deposited  at  a  distance; 
an  erratic  block.    See  the  adjective. 

Erratically  (er-rat'ik-al-li),  adv.  Without 
rule,  order,  or  established  method;  irregu- 
larly. 

Erraticalness  (er-rat'ik-al-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  erratic. 

Errationt  (er-ra'shon),  n.    A  wandering. 

Erratum  (er-ra'tum),  n.  pi.  Errata  (er-r5'ta), 
[L.,  from  erro,  erratum,  to  wander,  to  err.] 
An  error  or  mistake  in  writing  or  printing. 
The  list  of  tlie  errata  of  a  book  is  usually 
printed  at  the  beginning  or  end,  witli  refer- 
ence to  the  pages  and  lines  in  which  they 
occur. 


A  single  erratum  may  knock  out  the  brains  of  a 
whole  passage.  Coivper. 

Errhine  (er'rin),  n.  [Gr.  errhinon—en,  and 
rhis,  rhinos,  the  nose.]  A  medicine  to  be 
snuffed  up  the  nose,  to  promote  discharges 
of  mucus. 

Errhine  (er'rin).  a.  Affecting  the  nose,  or 
designed  to  be  snuffed  into  the  nose;  occa- 
sioning discharges  from  the  nose. 

Erroneous  (er-ro'ne-us),  a.  [L.  erroneus, 
from  erro,  to  err  ]  l.t  Wandering;  roving; 
devious;  unsettled;  irregular. 

They  roam 
Erroneous  and  disconsolate.  Philips. 
Erroneous  circulation  of  blood.  Arbntimot. 

2.  Mistaking;  misled;  deviating,  by  mistake, 
from  the  truth.  'Erroneous  conscience.' 
South. ~3.  Wrong;  false;  mistaken;  not  con- 
formable to  truth;  erring  from  truth  or  jus- 
tice ;  liable  to  mislead;  as,  an  erroneous 
opinion;  erroneous  doctrine. 

Erroneously  (er-ro'ne-us-li),  adv.  By  mis- 
take; not  rightly;  falsely. 

Erroneousness  (er-ro'ne-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  erroneous,  wrong,  or  false; 
deviation  from  right;  as.  the  erroneousness 
of  a  judgment  or  proposition. 

Error  (er'rer),  n.  [L.  error,  from  erro,  to 
wander.  ]  1.  A  wandering  or  deviation  from 
the  truth;  a  mistake  in  judgment  by  which 
men  assent  to  or  believe  what  is  not  true; 
a  mistake  as  to  matter  of  fact;  a  misappre- 
hension. 

In  my  mind  he  was  guilty  of  no  error,  he  was 
chargeable  with  no  exaggeration,  he  was  betrayed 
by  his  fancy  into  no  metaphor,  who  once  said,  that 
all  we  see  about  us.  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  state,  ail  the  apparatus  of 
the  system,  and  its  varied  workings,  end  in  simply 
bringing  twelve  good  men  into  a  box. 

Brougham. 

2.  A  mistake  made  in  writing,  printing,  or 
other  performance;  an  inaccuracy;  an  over- 
siglit;  falsity;  as,  a  clerical  error;  an  error 
in  a  declaration.— 3. t  A  wandering;  excur- 
sion; irregular  course. 

He  (.'Eneas)  through  fatall  erroitr  long  was  led 
Full  many  yeares.  Spenser. 
Driven  by  the  winds  and  errors  of  the  sea.  Dryden. 

4.  A  transgression  of  law  or  duty;  a  mistake 
in  conduct;  a  fault;  a  sin;  iniquity;  trans- 
gression. 

who  can  understand  his  errors  t  cleanse  thou  me 
from  secret  faults.  Ps.  xi.x.  12. 

If  it  were  thine  error  or  thy  crime, 
I  care  no  longer.  Tennyson. 

5.  In  law,  a  mistake  in  the  proceedings  of  a 
court  of  record  eitlier  in  fact  or  in  law,  en- 
titling the  unsuccessful  party  to  have  the 
case  reviewed.  Proceedings  in  error  were 
abolished  in  civil  cases  by  tlie  Judicature 
Act  of  1875,  appeal  being  substituted;  but 
they  may  still  be  taken  in  criminal  cases, 
for  which  the  court  of  review  is  the  Queen's 
Bench.  An  appeal  in  error  is  made  by 
means  of  an  original  writ,  called  a  writ  of 
error. — 6.  In  astron.  the  difference  between 
the  places  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
determined  by  calculation  and  by  oliserva- 
tion  — 7.  In  math,  the  difference  Ijetween 
the  result  of  any  operation  and  the  true 
result. — Error  of  a  clock,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  time  indicated  by  a  clock  and 
the  time  which  the  clock  is  intended  to  in- 
dicate, whether  sidereal  or  mean  time. 

Error  (er'rer),  v.t.  To  determine  to  be  eiTone- 
ous,  as  the  judgment  or  decision  of  a  court. 

Errorist  (ert'er-ist),  n.  One  who  errs,  or 
who  encourages  and  propagates  error. 

Ers  (ers),  n.    A  plant,  bitter  vetch. 

Erse  (ers),  n.  [A  corruption  of  Irish.]  A 
name  given  to  the  language  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Gaels  or  Celts,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  as  being  of  Irish  origin.  The 
Highlanders  themselves  invariably  call  it 
Gaelic. 

Erse  (ers),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Celts 
of  Scotland  or  their  language;  as,  the  Erse 
tongue. 

Ersti,  Earsll(ersh).  n.  [Contracted  and  cor- 

rujited  form  of  eddish.  ]    Stulible  of  grain. 
Erst  (erst),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  cerest,  superl.  of  cer, 

now  ere,  early,  before.]    1.  First;  at  first; 

at  the  beginning.— 2.  Once;  formerly;  long 

ago. 

He  pensive  oft  reviews  the  mighty  dead 
That  erst  have  trod  this  desolated  ground. 

Lnn/^horfi. 

3.  Before;  till  then  or  now;  hitherto. 

The  Rhodians,  who  erst  thought  themselves  at 
great  quiet,  were  now  overtaken  with  a  sudden  mis- 
chief A'ftolles. 

— At  erst,^  at  first;  for  the  first  time:  some- 
times it  comes  to  mean  '  at  length,'  '  at  pre- 
sent,' especially  with  now — now  at  erst,  as 
in  the  following  quotations: — 


My  boughes  with  blosmes  that  crowned  were  at 
firste,  .  .  . 

Are  left  both  bare  and  barrein  noiv  at  erst.  Spenser. 
In  dremes.  quod  Valerian,  han  we  be 
Unto  tills  time  brother  niin  ywis; 
But  noiv  at  erst  in  trouthe  our  dwelling  is. 

Chancer. 

[This  word  is  obsolete  except  in  poetry.] 
Erstwllilet(erst'whil),  adi'.  Till  tlien  or  now; 
formerly.     'Those  thick  and  clammy  va- 
pours which  erstwhile  ascended  in  such  vast 
measures.'  Glanvill. 

Erubescence,  Erubescency  (e-ru-bes'ens, 

e-ru-bes' en-si),  n.  [L.L.  erubescentia,  from 
L.  erubescens,  cruhescentis,  ppr.  of  erubeseo, 
to  become  red  — e,  and  ruber,  red.  See 
Rubric]  A  becoming  red;  redness  of  the 
skin  or  surface  of  anything;  a  blushing. 

Erubescent  (e-ru-bes'ent),  a.  Red  or  red- 
dish; blushing. 

Erubescite  (e-rfi'bes-it),  n.  Same  as  Bornite. 

Eruca  (e-ro'ka),  n.  [L.,  a  caterpillar.]  1.  An 
insect  in  the  larval  state;  a  caterpillar.— 
2.  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Cruciferse. 
E.  sativa  is  the  garden-rocket,  which  when 
young  and  tender  is  frequently  eaten  as  a 
salad,  especially  on  the  Continent.  The 
whole  plant  has  been  iised  in  medicine  as 
a  sialogogue.  —3.  A  genus  of  univalve  mol- 
luscs. 

Eruct,  Eructate  (e-rukf,  e-rukt'at),  v.t. 
[L.  eructo,  eiuctatum — e,  out,  and  ructo, 
to  belch,  freq.  from  obs.  rugo,  ructum, 
to  spew  out,  to  belch.]  To  eject,  as  wind 
from  the  stomach;  to  belch.  [Rare.] 

Aitna  in  times  past  hath  eructated  such  huge  gob- 
bets of  fire.  Howell. 

Eructation  (e-ruk-tii'shon),  n.  [L.  enictatio, 
from  eructo.  See  Eruct.]  1.  The  act  of 
belching  wind  from  the  stomach;  a  belch. — 
2.  A  violent  bursting  forth  or  ejection  of 
matter  from  the  eartli.  'Therma;  are  hot 
springs  or  fiery  eructations.'  Woodward. 

Erudiate  t  (e-ru'di-at),  t).  [,See  Erudite.] 
To  instruct;  to  educate;  to  teach. 

The  skilful  goddess  there  emdiates  these 

In  all  she  did.  Fansha-w. 

Erudite  (e'rii-dit),  a.  [L.  eruditus,  from 
erudio,  to  polisli,  to  instruct— c,  out,  and 
rudis,  rougli,  rude  ]  Instructed;  taught; 
learned;  deeply  read;  characterized  by  eru- 
dition. '  Erudite  and  metaphysical  theo- 
logy.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Eruditely  (e'rQ-dit-li),  adv.  With  erudition; 
learnedly. 

Eruditeness  (e'rii-dit-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  erudite^ 

Erudition  (e-ru-di'shon),  n.  Learning; 
scholarship;  knowledge  gained  by  study  or 
from  books  and  instruction ;  particularly, 
learning  in  literature,  as  distinct  from  the 
sciences,  as  in  history,  antiquities,  and  lan- 
guages. 

There  is  a  superfluity  of  erudition  in  his  novels 
that  verges  upon  pedantry,  because  it  is  sometimes 
paraded  with  an  appearance  of  ostentation  and  is 
introduced  in  season  and  out  of  season.    Ediii.  Rev. 

—Literature,  Learning,  Erudition.  See 
under  LITERATURE. 

Enigate  (e'ru-gat),  a.  [L.  e,  without,  and 
ruga,  a  wrinlvle.]  Freed  from  wrinkles; 
smoothed;  smooth. 

Eruginous  (e-rii'jin-us),a.  Same  as  jErugin- 
oils  (which  see).  'A . .  .  kind  of  salt  drawn  out 
of  ferreous  and  eruginous  earths,  partaking 
chiefly  of  iron  and  copper.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Erumpent  (e-rum'pent),  a.  [L.  erumpens, 
erumpentis,  ppr.  of  erumpo.  See  Erup- 
tion.] In  hot.  prominent,  as  if  bursting 
through  the  epidermis,  as  seen  in  some 
tetraspores. 

Erunda  (e-run'da),  n.  The  name  of  the  seed 
of  the  castor-oil  plant  in  the  East. 

Erupt  (e-rupf),  v.i.  [See  Eruption.]  To 
burst  forth  suddenly  and  violently;  to  give 
vent  to  eruptions. 

Erupt  (e-rupf),  V.  t.  To  throw  out  suddenly 
and  with  great  violence;  to  emit  violently; 
to  cast  out,  as  lava  from  a  volcano. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  (a  vol- 
cano) does  not  'burn'  in  the  sense  in  wliich  a  fire 
burns,  but  it  merely  offers  a  channel  through  which 
heated  matter  is  erupted  from  below,  Huxley. 

Eruption  (e-rup'shon),  n.  [Fr.  iruption; 
L.  eruptio,  from  erumpo,  eruptum,  to  break 
out — e,  out,  and  rumpo,  to  break.]  1.  The 
act  of  breaking  or  bursting  forth  from  in- 
closure  or  confinement;  a  violent  emission 
of  anything,  particularly  of  flames  and  lava 
from  a  volcano. 

Dr.  Junghuhn  ascribes  the  origin  of  each  volcano 
{in  Java)  to  a  succession  of  subaerial  eruptions  from 
one  or  more  central  vents.  Lyell. 

2.  A  sudden  or  violent  rushing  forth  of  men 
or  troops  for  invasion ;  sudden  excursion. 

Incensed  at  such  eruption  bold.  Milton. 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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3.  A  burst  of  voice;  violent  exclamation, 
'Bitter  and  passionate  eruptwns.'  Sir  H. 
Wotton.  [Rare.] 

It  did  not  run  out  in  voice  or  indecent  eruptions. 

South. 

1.  In  med.  (a)  the  breaking  out  of  a  cutane- 
ous disease,  (b)  The  exanthema  accompany- 
ing tlie  disease,  as  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever. 

Eruptive  (e-rupt'iv),  a.    1.  Bursting  forth. 

Tlie  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south  eruptive  through  the  cloud. 

Thoynsou. 

2.  Attended  with  eruption  or  rash,  or  pro- 
ducing it;  as,  an  eruptive  fever.— 3.  In  geol. 
produced  by  eruptiun ;  as,  eruptive  rocks, 
such  as  tlie  igneous  or  volcanic. 

Ervalenta  (er-va-len'ta),  n.  [From  Ervmn 
lens,  botanical  name  of  the  lentil.]  A  die- 
tetic substance  consisting  of  tlie  farina  or 
meal  of  tlie  common  lentil  (iJcBion.  lens).  Its 
use  is  said  to  prevent  constipation. 

Ervum  (er'vum),  n.  [L. ,  a  kind  of  pulse.] 
A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  allied  to 
Vicia,  containing  a  considerable  number  of 
species  of  weak-stemmed  annuals,  witli  pin- 
nate leaves  generally  terminating  in  ten- 
drils. E.  lens  (the  common  lentil)  grows 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  has  a  weak 
brandling  stem,  leaves  composed  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  oblong  leaflets,  and  pale 
blue  flowers  borne  in  twos  or  threes.  The 
pods  are  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  smooth, 
and  contain  one  or  two  seeds.  It  is  highly 
valued  in  eastern  countries  as  an  article  of 
food. 

Erycinidse  (e-ri-sin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Ery- 
cine,  one  of  the  name-i  of  Venus,  and  eidos, 
likeness  ]  A  family  of  small  South  American 
lepidopterous  insects,  characterized  by  hav- 
ing the  fore-legs  nearly  rudimentary.  The 
typical  genus,  Erycina,  is  of  brilliant  colour, 
the  wings  being  often  marked  with  metallic 
spots. 

EryilgO,Eryngmm(e-ring'g6,e-rin'ji-um),?i. 
[Gr.  enjngiuii,  a  prickly  plant.]  A  genus  of 
perennial  herbs,  nat.  order  XJmbellifera;. 
The  species  have  coriaceous  tootlied  or 
prickly  leaves,  and  blue  or  white  bracted 
flowers,  closely  sessile  in  dense  heads.  There 
;u-e  more  than  100  species,  found  in  tem- 
perate and  subtropical  climates.but  chiefly  in 
South  America.  The  genus  comprises  many 
valualile  border  plants.  One  species,  E. 
■inaritimum,  is  frequent  on  the  sandy  shores 
of  Britain  from  Aberdeen  and  Argyle  south- 
wards. Its  roots  were  formerly  candied  as 
a  sweetmeat,  and  were  believed  to  possess 
strong  aphrodisiac  properties.  Written  also 
Eringo. 

Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes,  .  .  .  hail  kissing-comfits. 
snow  erinsoes;  let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provo- 
cation. Shak. 

Erysimtini  (e-ris'i-mum),  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  erysi- 
mon,  the  liedge-mustard.  ]  Treacle  or  garlic 
mustard,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Cru- 
cifer«.  The  plants  are  chiefly  liiennials,  with 
narrow  entire  leaves  wliicli  are  never  clasp- 
ing, and  yellow,  often  fragrant,  flowers. 
There  are  about  100  species,  natives  of 
nortliern  temperate  and  cold  countries. 
E.  cheiranthoides  is  found  in  waste  places 
in  the  soutli  of  England. 

Erysipelas (e-ri-si'pe-lasV  n.  [Gr.—erythros, 
red,  and  pciZo,  skin. ]  A  disease  character- 
ized by  diffused  inflammation  with  fever; 
an  eruption  of  a  fiery  acrid  humour  on  some 
part  of  tlie  body,  but  chiefly  on  the  face 
and  head;  rose;  St.  Anthony's  fire. 

Erysipelatoid  (e'ri-si-pel"at-oid),  a.  [Gr. 
erysipelas,  erysipelatos.  erysipelas,  and  eidos, 
resemblance.]    Resembling  erysipelas. 

Erysipelatous,  Erysipelous  (e'ri-si-pel"at- 
us,  e-ri-si'pel-us),  a.  Eruptive;  resembling 
erysipelas,  or  partalcing  of  its  nature.  '  Ery- 
sipelatous ie\trs,.'   Bp.  Berkeley. 

Erythace.t  'i.    The  honeysuckle. 

ErythacinEe  (e'ri-tha-si"ne),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
eryfhros,  red.]  The  redbreasts,  a  sub-family 
of  passerine  birds,  family  Luscinidse.  The 
common  robin  redbreast  is  the  Erythaea 
rubeada.  This  sub-family  is  by  some  made 
a  group  of  tlie  thrushes  (Turdidae). 

Erytiiema.  (e-ri-the'ma),  n.  [Gr.,  from  o-j/- 
thaino,  to  dye  red,  from  erythros,  red.]  A 
superficial  redness  of  some  portion  of  the 
skin,  varying  in  extent  and  form,  attended 
wth  disorder  of  tlie  constitution,  without 
blisters  and  uninfectious, 

Erythematic,  Erythematous  ( e'ri-the- 
maf'ik, e-ri-theni'at-us),«.  [See ERYTHEMA.] 
A  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  skin  affec- 
tions associated  with  redness;  specifically, 
relating  to  erythema,  erysipelas,  roseola,  or 
urticaria. 

Erythrsea  (e-rith-re'a),  n.   [Gr.  erythraia, 


fern,  of  erytkraios= erythros,  red.]  Centaury, 
a  genus  of  annual  lierbs,  nat.  order  Gen- 
tianaceEE,  containing  about  twenty  species, 
natives  of  tlie  temperate  regions  of  tlie 
northern  hemisphere.  Tliey  are  low  and 
branching  plants,  witli  angular  stems,  op- 
posite leaves,  solitary  or  cymose  rose-purple 
or  reddish  flowers.  Tlie  species  are  all  ex- 
tremely bitter. — Erythrcea  Centaurium,  or 
centaury,  is  an  indigenous  plant,  common 
in  dry  pastures  and  sandy  coasts;  several 
forms  of  this  plant  have  been  recognized 
by  some  botanists  as  species. 

Erythrean  (e-ritli're-au),  a.  [Gr.  erythros, 
red.  ]    Of  a  red  colour. 

Erytliric  (e-rith'rik),  a.  [Gr.  erythros,  red.] 
In  chem.  the  term  applied  to  an  acid 
(C20H02O10)  obtained  from  Roccella  tinctoria 
and  other  lichens,  wliich  furnish  the  blue 
dye-stuff  called  litmus.  When  the  lichens 
are  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  the  acid 
is  deposited  as  a  crystalline  powder  which 
may  be  purified  by  boiling  alcohol.  It  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  forming  red  colouring 
matters  in  contact  with  air  and  ammonia. 
Called  also  Erythrin  or  Erythrine. 

Erythrin,  Erythrine  (e'ritli-rin),  n.  Same 
as  Erythric  Acid.    See  Erythrio. 

Erythrina  (e-ritli-ri'na),  n.  [Gr.  erythros, 
red,  from  the  colour  of  the  flowers.]  The 
coral-tree,  a  genus  of  tropical  leguminous 
trees,  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  clusters 
of  large,  usually  bright  red  flowers.  Many 
of  the  species  are  in  cultivation  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers. 

Erythrite  (e'rith-rit),  n.  A  flesh-coloured 
felspar,  containing  3  per  cent,  of  magnesia, 
found  in  amygdaloid. 

Erythroleic  (e-rith'ro-le"ik),  a.  [Gr.  ery- 
thros, red,  and  L.  oleum,  oil.]  In  chem. 
having  a  red  colour  and  oily  appearance: 
applied  to  an  acid  obtained  from  archil. 

Erythroleine  (e-rith'ro-le"in),  n.  A  com- 
pound contained  in  litmus.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalies,  with  a  piu'ple 
colour. 

Erythrolitmine  (e-rith'ro-lif'min),  «.  A 
compound  contained  in  litmus.  Its  colour 
is  red,  and  it  dissolves  in  alkalies  with  a 
blue  colour. 

Erytlironium(e-rith-r6'ni-um),  n.  [Gr.  ery- 
thros, red.]  1.  A  genus  of  liliaceous  plants, 
natives  of  temperate  regions.  They  are 
nearly  stemless  herbs,  with  two  smooth 
shining  flat  leaves,  and  large  generally  red- 
dish flowers,  which  are  solitary.  They  have 
a  long  narrow  solid-scaly  bulb.  The  form 
of  the  white  bulb  has  given  the  specific 
name  to  E.  dens-canis,  a  species  well  known 
in  cultivation  under  the  name  of  dog's-tootli 
violet.— 2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  vana- 
date of  lead. 

Erythrophloeum  (e-rith"r6-fle'um),  n.  [Gr. 
erythros,  red,  and  phloios.  bark.]  A  genus 
of  tropical  trees,  nat.  order  Leguminosije, 
containing  three  species,  two  found  in 
Africa,  and  tlie  third  in  Australia.  The 
E.  guineense  of  Guinea  is  100  feet  high,  and 
is  noted  for  its  abundant  red  juice,  which 
is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  test  of  innocence 
and  guilt.  An  accused  person  is  forced  to 
take  a  large  draught.  If  it  do  him  no  in- 
jury he  is  declared  innocent,  whereas  if  he 
be  affected  by  it  he  is  held  guilty.  The 
bark  also  is  poisonous  and  is  used  as  an 
ordeal. 

Erythrophylle,  ErythrophyUine  (e-rith'- 
ro-fil,  e-rith'ro-fil-in),  n.  [Gi.  erythros,  red, 
and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  A  term  applied  by 
Berzelius  to  tlie  red  colouring  matter  of 
fruits  and  leaves  in  autumn. 

Erythroprotide  (e-ritli'ro-pro-tid).  n.  [Gr. 
erythros,  red,  and  E.  protein.]  A  redtlish 
brown  amorphous  matter  obtained  from 
protein  (which  see). 

ErythrosiS  (e-rith-ro'sis),  «.  [Gr.  erythros, 
red.]  In  pathol.  a  form  of  plethora,  in 
which  the  blood  is  rich  in  fibrin  and  in 
bright  red  pigment. 

Erythroxylese,  Erythroxylacese  (e-rith'- 

roks-il"e-e,  e-ritli-roks'il-a"se-e),  71.  pi.  [Gr. 
erythros,  red,  and  xylon,  wood.]  A  nat. 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  having  alternate 
stipulate  leaves,  small  pallid  flowers,  and 
drupaceous  fruit.  The  principal  genus  is 
Erythroxylon,  some  of  whose  species  liave  a 
bright  red  wood, occasionally  used  for  dyeing. 
The  leaves  of  E.  Coca  of  South  America  are 
extensively  chewed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  western  side  of  North  America.  See 
Coca. 

Erythrozym  (e-rith'ro-zim),  n.  [Gr.  erythros, 
red,  and  zyme,  leaven.]  A  name  given  to 
the  peculiar  fermentative  substance  of  mad- 


Escallopee. 


der,  which  has  the  power  of  effecting  the 
decom])osition  of  rubian. 

Eryx,  Erix  (e'riks),  n.  A  genus  of  colubrine 
serpents,  separated  from  Boa,  and  diftering 
from  it  in  having  a  very  short  obtuse  taU 
and  the  ventral  plates  narrower.  The  head 
is  short  and  covered  with  small  scales. 
There  are  no  hooks  at  the  vent. 

Escalade  (es-ka-lad'),  n.  [Kr. ;  Sp.  escalada; 
It  scalata,  scaling,  escalade,  from  L.  scala, 
a  ladder.  See  Scale.]  Milit.  a  furious 
attack  made  hy  troops  on  a  fortified  place, 
in  which  ladders  are  used  to  pass  a  ditch 
or  mount  a  rampart. 

He  determined  not  to  wait  for  the  artillery,  but  to 
attempt  to  carry  tlie  fort  by  escalade.  Prescott. 

Sin  enters,  not  by  escalade,  but  by  cunning  or 
treachery.  Bjickiniuster. 

Escalade  (es-ka-lad'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  esea- 
laded;  ppr.  escalading.  To  scale;  to  mount 
and  pass  or  enter  by  means  of  ladders ;  as, 
to  escalade  a  wall. 
Escallonia(es-kal-16'ni-a),n.  [After £scaHon, 
a  Spanisli  traveller  in  South  America,  who 
first  found  the  species  in  New  Grenada.]  A 
genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  nat.  order  Saxi- 
frages;, containing  about  forty  species,  na- 
tives of  South  America.  They  have  simple 
leaves  with  resinous  dots,  and  white  or  red 
flowers.  Some  species  are  cultivated. 
Escallop  (es-kol'lop),  71.  [O.Fr.  escalope. 
See  Scallop.]  1.  A  family  of  bivalvular 
shell-fish,  whose  shell  is  regularly  indented. 
In  the  centre  of  tlie  top  of  tlie  shell  is  a 
trigonal  sinus  with  an  elastic  cartilage  for 
its  hinge.— 2.  A  regular  curving  indenture 
in  the  margin  of  anything.  See  Scallop.— 
3.  In  her.  the  figure  of  a 
scallop-shell  borne  on  a 
shield,  to  intimate  that 
the  bearer  or  his  ances- 
tors had  been  at  the  cru- 
sades or  made  some  long 
pilgrimage. 

Escallopee  (es-koi'io-pe), 
2}p.  [i'r.]  In /ler.  covered, 
as   an  escutcheon,  with 
waving  curved  lines,  re- 
sembling the  outlines  of 
scallop  shells,  overlapping  each  other  like 
slates  on  a  roof. 
Escalop  (es-kol'op),  ?i.    Same  as  Escallop. 
Escaloped  (es-kol  opt),  a.    1.  Cut  or  formed 
in  the  figure  of  an  escallop ;  scalloped. — 
In  her.  same  as  Escallopee. 
Escanibio(es-kani'bi-6),  11.  [L.L.  escambimn, 
exchange.]  In  laie,  a  writ  formerly  granted 
to  merchants  to  empower  them  to  draw 
bills  of  exchange  on  persons  beyond  the 
sea. 

Escapalile  (es-kap'a-bl),  a.    That  may  be 

escaped;  avoidable. 

Escapade  (es-ka-padO,  n.  [Fr.  See  Escape.] 

1.  The  tliiig  of  a  horse,  or  tiie  kicking  back 
of  his  heels. — 2.  A  freak;  a  mad  prank;  a 
wild  adventure. 

Escape  (es-kap'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  escaped; 
ppr.  escaping.  [O.Fr.  escaper,  Fr.  echapper, 
Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  esca^nr,  to  escape;  from  cx,  out, 
and  the  Romance  or  L.L.  cappa,  capa,  a 
mantle  (conip.  cape,  cap),  lit.  to  slip  out  of 
one's  mantle;  in  It.  we  find  also  incai)pare,to 
fall  into  a  snare,  to  be  caught.  ]  To  flee  from 
and  avoid;  to  get  out  of  the  way  of;  to 
shun;  to  be  unnoticed  by;  to  obtain  security 
from;  to  pass  without  harm;  to  evade;  to 
elude;  as,  to  escape  danger;  to  escape  atten- 
tion or  notice. 

A  small  number  that  escape  the  sword  shall  return. 

Jer.  xliv.  28. 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou 
Shalt  not  escape  calumny.  Shak. 

Escape  (es-kapO,  i'. ».  l-  To  flee,  shun,  and  be 
secure  from  danger ;  to  be  free,  or  get  free, 
from  any  danger  or  injury;  to  hasten  or  get 
away;  to  be  passed,  or  to  pass,  without 
harm.    '  I  escaped  heart-free. '  Tennyson. 

Escape  to  the  mountain  lest  thou  be  consumed. 

Gen.  xix.  17. 

2.  To  free  one's  self  from  custody  or  re- 
straint ;  to  regain  one's  liberty.  '  Like  the 
caged  bird  escaping  suddenly.'  Toinyson. 

Escape  (es-kiip'),  n.  1.  Flight  to  shun  dan- 
ger or  injury;  the  act  of  fleeing  from  danger. 

I  would  hasten  my  escape  from  the  windy  storm. 

Ps.  Iv.  8. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  passed  by  without 
receiving  injur.y,  when  danger  threatens;  as, 
every  soldier  who  survives  a  battle  has  had 
such  an  escape.  — 3.  i  Excuse ;  subterfuge;  eva- 
sion. Sir  \V . Baleigh.—^.\\\  ioio.an  evasionof 
legal  restraint  or  of  the  custody  of  the  sheriff 
without  due  course  of  law.  Escapes  are 
voluntary  or  involuntary;  voluntary,  when 


ch,  cTiain;     ch.  Sc.  locA;     g,  go; 
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zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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an  officer  permits  an  offender  or  debtor  to 
quit  liis  custody  without  warrant;  and  hi- 
voluntary,  or  negligent,  when  an  arrested 
person  quits  the  custody  of  the  officeragainst 
liis  will,  and  is  not  pursued  forthwitli  and 
retalcen  before  the  pursuer  has  lost  sight  of 
him.— 5.t  Sally;  liight;  irregularity;  escap- 
ade. '  Rome  will  despise  her  for  this  foul 
escape.'  Shale.— 6.i  That  which  escapes  at- 
tention; oversight;  mistake. 

In  transcribiiiEj  there  would  be  less  care  taken,  as 
the  languagfe  was  less  understood  and  so  the  escapes 
less  subject  to  observation.  Brereiuood. 

7.  In  areh.  the  part  of  a  column  where  it 
springs  out  of  the  base;  the  apophyge.— 8.  In 
hot.  a  plant  found  growing  in  a  wild  state, 
in  a  district  or  country  where  originally  it 
was  oidy  to  be  met  with  in  a  cultivated  state. 

Escapement,  Scapement  (es-kap'ment, 
skap'ment), /I.  [Ft.  echappement.]  l.+  The 
act  of  escaping;  escape.— 2.  The  general  con- 
trivance in  a  time-piece  by  which  the  pres- 
sure of  the  wheels  (which  move  always  in 
one  direction)  ami  the  vibratory  motion  of 
the  pendulum  or  balance-wheel  are  accom- 
modated the  one  to  the  other.  By  this  con- 
trivance the  wheel-work  is  made  to  com- 
municate an  impulse  to  the  regulating  power 
(which  in  a  clock  is  the  pendulum  and  in  a 
watch  the  balance-wheel),  so  as  to  restore  to 
it  the  small  portion  of  force  which  it  loses 
in  every  viljration,  in  consequence  of  fric- 
tion and  tlie  resistance  of  the  air.  The  lead- 
ing requisite  of  a  good  escapement  is  that  the 
impulse  communicated  to  the  pendulum 
shall  be  invariable,  notwithstanding  any 
irregularity  or  foulness  in  the  train  of 
wheels.  Various  kinds  of  escapements  have 


"Watch  and  Clock  Escapements. 

I,  Anchor  escapement  of  a  common  clock.  2,  Du- 
plex escapement.  3,  Lever  escapement.  4,  Hori- 
zontal or  cylinder  escapement. 

been  contrived ;  such  as  the  ei'oum.  or  verge 
escapement,  used  in  common  watches ;  the 
anchor  or  crutch  escapement,  used  in  com- 
mon clocks— both  these  are  also  termed 
recoiling  escapements;  the  dead-beat  escape- 
ment and  the  gravity  or  remontcdr  escape- 
ment, used  in  the  finer  kind  of  clocks ;  the 
horizontal  or  cylinder  escapement,  still  used 
in  most  foreign  watches;  the  detached  es- 
capement, the  lever  escapement,  the  duplex 
escapement,  and  the  pin-wheel  escapement, 
all  used  in  tlie_ finer  classes  of  watches. 
Escaper  (es-kap'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
wliich  escapes. 

Escape-warrant  (es-kap'wo-rant),  n.  In 
law,  a  process  addressed  to  all  sheriffs,  &c., 
throughout  England,  to  retake  an  escaped 
prisoner,  even  on  a  Sunday,  and  commit  him 
to  proper  custody. 

Escar,  n.    See  ESKAR. 

Escarbuncle  (es-kar'bung-kl),  n.  In  her. 
the  carbuncle.  This  stone  was  fonnerly 
believed  to  be  capable  of  shining  in  dark- 
ness, which  brilliancy  is  represented  on  an 
escutcheon  by  rays  emanating  from  a  centre. 

Escargatoire  (es-kar-ga-twar),  n,  [Fr. ,  from 
escargot,  a  snail.]    A  nursery  of  snails. 

Escarp  (es-karp'),  v.t.  [Fr.  escarper,  to  cut 
steep,  as  rocks  or  slopes,  to  render  them 
inaccessible.  See  SOARP.]  In /ort.  to  slope; 
to  form  a  slope  to. 

Escarp,  Escarpe  (es-kiirpO,  n.  In  fort,  that 
side  of  tiie  ditch  surrounding  or  in  front  of 
a  work,  ii\id  forming  the  exterior  of  the  ram- 
part; a  scarp.   See  SCARP,  COUNTERSCARP. 

Escarpmj"t  (es-karp'ment),  ?i.  1.  Infort. 
ground  cut  away  nearly  vertically  about  a 
position  ill  order  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
arriving  at  tlie  latter.  Part  of  the  rock  of 
Gibralt:ir  lias  been  rendered  inaccessible  in 
this  maniif'i-.  Hence— 2.  The  precipitous 
side  of  any  hill  or  rock;  the  abrupt  face  of 
a  high  ridge  of  land;  a  cliff. 


Escartel  (es-kar'tel),  v.a.  In  her.  to  cut  or 
notch  in  a  square  form,  as  a  cross. 

Escartelee,  Escartelled  (es-kar'tel-e,  es- 
kiir'teld),  pp.  In  her.  cut  or  notched  in  a 
s(iuare  form,  as  a  cross. 

Eschalot(esh-a-lot'),  n.  [Fr.  ichalote,  shallot, 
a  corruption  of  O.Fr.  escalone,  L.  cepa  As- 
ealonia,  so  called  from  Asealon,  near  which 
it  gi'ows  wild,  and  whence  the  Romans 
brought  it.]  A  species  of  small  onion  or 
garlic,  the  Allium  ascalonicum.  See  Shal- 
lot. 

Eschar  (es-kar'),  n.  [Gr.  eschara,  a  fireplace, 
a  scab.]  In  surg.  the  crust  or  scab  occa- 
sioned on  the  skin  by  burns  or  caustic  ap- 
plications. 

Eschara  (es'ka-ra),  n.  [From  resembling  a 
scar.  See  above.  ]  A  genus  of  zoophytes, 
belonging  to  the  class  Bryozoa  or  Polyzoa, 
and  roscmljliiig  the  Flustra,  but  differing 
from  tbfiu  in  lieing  calcareous. 

Escharotic(fs-kar-ot'ik),  a.  Caustic;  having 
the  power  of  searing  or  destroying  the  flesh. 

Escharotic  (es-kar-ot'ik),  n.  A  caustic  appli- 
cation; an  application  which  sears  or  de- 
stroys flesh. 

Eschatology(es-ka-toro-ji),  n.  [Gr.  eschatos, 
last,  and  Zoiyos, discourse.]  The  doctrine  of  the 
last  or  final  tilings,  as  death,  judgment,  &c. 

Eschaungct       Excliange.  Chaucer. 

Escheat  (es-chef),  n.  [O.fT.eschet,  from  O.Fr. 
escheir,  escheoir.  Mod.  Fr.  (choir,  front  L.  ex- 
cadere—ex,  and  cadcre,  to  fall.]  1.  In  Eng- 
land, tlie  resulting  back  of  any  land  or  tene- 
ments to  the  lord  of  the  fee  or  to  the  state 
through  failure  of  heirs;  formerly  also 
through  the  corruption  of  the  blood  of  the 
tenant  by  his  having  been  attainted.  This 
latter  kind  of  escheat  was  abolished  by  the 
Felony  Act  of  1870  (33  and  34  Vict,  xxiii.). 
Lands,  if  freehold,  escheat  to  the  king  or 
other  lord  of  the  manor ;  if  copyhold,  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  By  modem  legisla- 
tion there  can  be  no  escheat  on  failure  of 
the  whole  blood  wherever  there  are  persons 
of  the  half-blood  capable  of  inheriting. — 

2.  In  America,  the  reverting  of  real  pro- 
perty to  the  state,  as  original  and  ultimate 
proprietor,  in  consequence  of  a  failure  of 
persons  legally  entitled  to  hold  the  same.— 

3.  The  place  or  circuit  within  which  the 
king  or  lord  is  entitled  to  escheats.— 4.  A 
writ  to  recover  escheats  from  the  person  in 
possession.— 5.  The  lands  which  fall  to  the 
lord  or  state  by  escheat. 

Of  such  treason  the  forfeiture  of  the  escheats  per- 
taineth  to  our  lord  the  king.  Hallam. 

6.  In  Scots  law,  the  forfeiture  incurred  by  a 
man's  being  denounced  a  rebel.  — 7.  That 
which  falls  to  one;  a  reversion  or  return. 

To  make  me  great  by  otliers"  loss  is  bad  escheat. 

Spenser. 

Escheat  (es-chef),  v.i.  1.  In  England,  to 
revert  as  land  to  the  lord  of  a  fee  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extinction  of  the  blood  of  the 
tenant.  —2.  In  America,  to  fall  or  come,  as 
land,  to  the  state,  through  failure  of  heirs 
or  owners,  or  by  forfeitui-e  for  treason.  In 
the  feudal  sense,  no  escheat  can  exist  in  the 
United  States;  but  the  word  is  used  in  stat- 
utes confiscating  the  estates  of  those  who 
abandoned  their  country  during  tlie  Revolu- 
tion, and  in  statutes  giving  to  the  state  the 
lands  for  which  no  owner  can  be  found. 

Escheat  (es-chef),  V.  t.    To  forfeit. 

The  ninepence,  with  which  the  little  girl  was  to 
have  been  rewarded,  being  escheated  to  the  Kenwigs 
family.  Dickens. 

Escheatable  (es-chet'a-bl),  a.    Liable  to 

escheat. 

Escheatage  (es-chefaj),  n.    The  right  of 

succeeding  to  an  escheat. 
Escheator(es-chef  er),n.  An  officer  anciently 

appointed  in  every  county  to  look  after  the 

escheats  of  tlie  sovereign  and  certify  them 

into  the  treasury. 

Escheve.t  Eschiie.t  n.i.  To  shun;  to  eschew. 

Chaucer. 

Eschevint  (es'che-vin),  n.  [Fr.  ichevin, 
sheriff.]  The  elder  or  warden  who  was 
principal  of  an  ancient  guild. 

Eschew (es-clio'),  v.t.[0. Fr. esch ever,  eschiver, 
Fr.  esquiver,  to  avoid,  to  shun;  It.  schifare, 
schivare,  to  avoid,  to  parry  a  blow,  a  word 
which  has  passed  into  the  Romance  lan- 
guages from  the  Germanic:  from  O.G.  skiu- 
han,  G.  scheuen,  to  avoid;  akin  to  E.  shy.] 

1.  To  flee  from;  to  shun;  to  seek  to  avoid. 

Let  him  esche7u  evil  and  do  good,     i  Pet.  iii.  ii. 

2.  To  escape  from;  to  avoid. 

He  who  obeys,  destruction  shall  esche-w.  Sandys. 

Eschewance  (es-chc'ans),  n.  The  act  of 
escaping  or  avoiding;  escape;  avoidance. 


Eschewer  (es-cho'er),  J!..  One  who  eschews. 

Eschewment  (es-cho'ment),  n.  Tlie  act  of 
'  fscliewing. 

EschSCholtzia  (esh-sholf  si-a),  n.  [After  Dr. 
Eschschultz,  a  botanist.]  A  small  genus  of 
glabrous  whitish  plants,  nat.  order  Papaver- 
aceae,  natives  of  California  and  the  neigh- 
bouring regions.  They  have  divided  leaves, 
and  yellow  peduncled  flowers.  The  sepals 
cohere  and  fall  off  as  the  flower  opens  in  the 
form  of  a  calyptra.  They  are  now  common 
in  the  gardens  of  Great  Britain. 

Eschynite  (es'ki-nit),  n.  [Gr.  aischyne, 
shame.]  A  mineral  of  a  crystalline  form, 
found  at  IVfiask,  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  con- 
taining titanic  acid  and  zirconia:  so  called 
by  Berzelius  as  being  the  shame  of  chemis- 
try, which  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  was 
unalile  to  separate  its  two  components. 

Esclatte  (es-klaf  e),  a.  [0.  Fr. ,  from  esclat^r, 
toshiver.]  Vaher.  atermapplied  toanything 
sliattered  by  the  stroke  of  a  battle-axe. 

Escocheon,t  ».  The  shield  of  a  family.  See 

E.SCUTCHEUN. 

Escopet  (es-ko-pef),  n.  [Sp.  escopeta.]  A 
carbine.  [Mexico.] 

Escort  (es'kort),  n.  [Fr.  escorte;  It.  scorta, 
a  guard  or  guide,  from  It.  scorgere,  to  guide, 
representing  a  Active  L.  verb,  excorrigere, 
ex.  out,  con,  with,  rego,  to  direct.]  1.  A  guard; 
a  body  of  armed  men  which  attends  an  offi- 
cer, or  baggage,  provisions,  ormuuitionscon- 
veyed  by  land  from  place  to  place,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  an  enemy,  or  in  general, 
for  security;  also,  a  person  or  persons  at- 
tending one  as  a  mark  of  respect,  honour,  or 
attention. 

The  troops  of  my  escort  marched  at  the  ordinary 
pace.  Biiike. 

The  extent  of  an  escort  is  usually  proportioned 
either  to  the  dignity  of  the  person  attended,  if  it  be 
meant  as  a  compliment,  or,  if  of  treasure,  according 
to  tlie  sum  and  the  dangers  lying  in  the  way.  Rees. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  protection  or  safeguard 
on  a  journey  or  excursion;  as,  to  travel  under 
the  escort  of  a  friend. 

Escort  (es-korf),  v.t.  To  attend  and  guard 
on  a  journey  by  land;  to  attend  and  guard 
anything  conveyed  by  land;  to  accompany 
as  a  guard  or  protector;  as,  the  guards 
escorted  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  to  escort 
a  lady. 

In  private  haunt,  in  public  meet. 

Salute,  escort  him  throuj^h  the  street.  Frajtcis. 

Escot  t  (es-kof ),  n.   A  tax;  a  reckoning.  See 

Scot. 

Escot  t  (es-kof),  V.  t.  To  pay  a  reckoning  for; 
to  support  or  maintain.  'Wlio  maintains 
them?  how  are  they  escoied .2'  Shale. 

Escouade  (es-ko-ad),  n.  [Fr.]  Same  as 
Squad. 

Escout  (es-kouf ),  w.  [O.Fr.  escowie.]  Same 
as  Scoiit. 

Escript  +  (es-kripf),  w.    [O.Fr.]   A  writing. 

Ci/c/ii'ram. 

Escritoire  (es-kri-twarO,  n.  [O.Fr.  escrip- 
toire,  from  L.  scriptorius,  connected  with 
writing,  scribere,  to  write;  Fr.  ecritoire.  See 
Scribe.]  a  box  with  instruments  and  con- 
veniences for  writing;  sometimes  a  desk  or 
chest  of  drawers  with  an  apartment  for 
writing  instruments. 

Escritorial  (es-kri-to'ri-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  an  escritoire. 

Escrod  (es-krod'),  n.  A  small  cod  broiled; 
a  scrod.    B.  Webster. 

Escrol  (es-krol'),  n.  [See  SCROLL.]  In  her. 
a  scroll,  the  representation  of  a  slip  of  parch- 
ment, paper,  pasteboard,  &c.,  on  which  the 
motto  is  generally  written. 

Escrow  (es-kro'),  n.  [Norm,  escroioe,  escrover, 
a  scroll;  O.Fr.  escroe,  escroue,  a  roll  of  writ- 
ings. Etym.  doubtful.]  In  teio,  a  deed  de- 
livered to  a  third  person  to  hold  till  some 
condition  is  performed  by  the  grantee,  and 
which  is  not  to  take  effect  till  the  condition 
is  performed,  when  it  is  to  be  delivered  to 
tlie  grantee. 

Escuage  (es'kti-aj),  n.  [Fr.  (curige,  escuage, 
hxim  ecu,  escu,  a  shield,  and  tliis  from  L. 
scu««?)i,  a  shield.  SeeScuTAGE. ]  In/cudal 
law,  service  of  the  shield,  called  also  Scu  tage, 
a  species  of  tenure  by  knight  service,  by 
which  a  tenant  was  bound  to  follow  his  lord 
to  war,  afterward  exchanged  for  a  pecuniary 
satisfaction. 

Escuage,  which  was  the  commutation  for  the  per- 
sonal service  of  military  tenants  in  war.  having  rather 
the  appearance  of  an  indulgence  than  an  imposition, 
might  reasonably  be  levied  by  the  knig.  It  was  not 
till  the  charter  of  John  that  escuage  became  a  p:irlia- 
mentary  assessment,  the  custom  ofcommutinij  service 
having  become  general,  and  the  rate  of  ct)nuniitation 
being  variable.  None  but  military  tenants  could  be 
liable  for  escuage.  Hallajit. 

\  Escudero  (es-ku-da'ro),  n.    [Sp.,  from  L. 
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scutarius,  a  shield  -  bearer,  from  scutum, 
a  shield.  ]  A  shield  -  bearer ;  an  esquire ; 
hence,  an  attendant  upon  a  person  of  rank; 
a  lady's  page.  £.  Junson. 
Esculapian  (es-kii-la'pi-an),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Es- 
culapius,  the  god 
of  medicine;  me- 
dical: pertaining 
to  the  healing 
art. 

Esculapius  (es- 
kii-la'pi-us),  n.  In 
myth,  the  god  of 
medicine, tlie  son 
of  Apollo  by  the 
nymph  Coronis 
His  worship  pre- 
vailed over  all 
Greece.  In  the 
Homeric  poems 
Esculapius  is 
not  a  divinity 
but  simply  'the 
blameless  physi- 
cian.' He  is  usu- 
ally represented 
as  an  old  man. 
The  most  charac- 
teristic emblem 
of  Esculapius  is 
the  serpent.  The 
name  is  often  used  as  a 
doctor. 

Esculent  (es'ku-lent),  a.  [L.  esculentus,  from 
esca,  food,  from  edo,  to  eat.]  Eatable;  that  is 
or  may  be  used  by  man  for  food;  as,  esculent 
plants;  esculent  fish. 

We  must  not ...  be  satisfied  with  dividing^  plants, 
as  Dioscorides  does,  into  aromatic,  esculent,  medi- 
cinal, and  vinous.  Whewell. 

Esculent  (es'kii-lent),  n.  Something  that  is 
eatable;  that  which  is  or  may  be  safely  eaten 
by  man. 

Escullne  (esTfiil-in),  n.  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  the  JEsculus  hippocastaiium  or  horse- 
chestnut,  from  the  ash,  etc. 

Escutclieon (es-kucli'on),  n.  [O.Fr.  escusson, 
from  escu,  escut,  L.  scutum,  a  shield;  Fr. 
ecusson.  See  EsQUlRB.]  1.  The  shield  on 
which  a  coat  of  arms  is  represented ;  the 


Esculapius. — Capitoline 
Museum,  Rome. 


general  terra  for 


Escutcheon  of  Elizabetli,  Queen  of  Henry  VII. 

shield  of  a  family;  the  picture  of  ensigns 
armorial;  the  symbol  of  one's  birth  and 
dignity. 

The  duke's  private  band  .  .  .  displaying  on  their 
breasts  broad  silver  escutcJteons,  on  which  were  em- 
blazoned the  arms  of  the  Guznians.  Prescoit. 

2.  jVctMt  the  compartment  on  a  ship's  stem 
where  her  name  is  written.— 3.  In  carp,  a 
plate  for  protecting  the  key-hole  of  a  door,  or 
to  which  the  handle  is  attached;  a  scutcheon. 
4.  In  zaol.  ths  depression  behind  the  beak 
of  a  bivalve  mollusc  which  corresponds  to 
the  lunule  or  that  in  front  of  the  beak.— 
Escutcheon  of  pretence,  in  her.  the  small 
shield  bearing  the  arms  of  an  heiress  placed 
in  the  centre  of  her  husband's  shield,  instead 
of  being  impaled  with  his  arms. 

liSCUtclieone(i(es-kuch'ond),  pp.  or  a.  Hav- 
ing a  coat  of  arms  or  ensign. 

Ssdras  (ez'dras),  n.  [Cir.  form  of  Ezra.'i  The 
name  now  given  to  two  books  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha, of  the  authorship  of  which  nothing  is 
known  with  certainty.  In  the  Vulgate  and 
earlier  editions  of  the  English  Bibles  tlie 
title  is  given  to  the  book  of  Ezra  as  well  as 
to  that  of  Nehemiah,  which  are  respectively 
called  the  1st  and  2d  book  of  Esdras,  those 
now  standing  in  the  Apocrypha  as  1st  and 
2d  being  numbered  3d  and  4th  respectively. 

Ese.t  n.    Ease;  pleasure.  Chaucer. 

Ese,  t  V.  t.  or  i.  To  accommodate ;  to  be  pleased. 
Chaiic'fr. 

Esernent.t  n.  Easement;  relief.  Chaucer. 
EsemplastiC  (es-em-plast'ik),  a.    [Gr.  es, 


into,  hen,  one  (becoming  em  in  comp.  before 
a  labial),  and  plastikus,  skilful  in  moulding 
or  shaping,  from  plassd,  to  form.  A  word 
invented  by  Coleridge.]  Moulding,  shaping, 
or  fashioning  into  one. 

It  was  instantly  felt  that  the  Imagination,  the  esem- 
fitastic  power,  as  Coleridge  calls  it,  had  produced  a 
truer  history  .  .  .  than  the  professed  historian. 

A.  Falconer. 

Esguardt  (es-gard'),  n.  Guard;  escort. 
'One  of  our  esguard.'    Beau.  <£■  Ft. 

Esie,t  a.    Gentle;  light;  easy.  Chaucer. 

'EsiliChfi  ado.    Gently;  easily.  Chaucer. 

Eskar,  Esker  (es'ker),  n.  A  term  for  a  late 
geological  formation  in  the  superficial  drift, 
generally  consisting  of  a  long  linear  ridge  of 
sand  and  gravel,  including  pieces  of  consider- 
able size.  The  materials  are  deiived  from  the 
waste  of  till  or  boulder -clay,  and  their 
arrangement  took  place  probably  under 
water  over  which  icebergs  floated,  for  in 
Sweden  particularly  rough  erratic  blocks 
are  often  deposited  on  tlie  eskar.  Called 
in  Scotland  a  Kaiin..  Called  also  JEsar,  Os, 
and  Osar. 

Eskimo,  Esquimau  (es'ki-mo),  n.  pi.  Eski- 
mos, Esquimaux  (es'ki-moz).  One  of  a 
tribe  inhabiting  tlie  northern  parts  of  North 
America  and  Greenland. 

The  Eskimos  are  the  most  considerable  remnant  in 
northern  regions  of  that  numerous  prehistoric  race  of 
fishers  and  hunters  who  once  clung  to  the  coasts  and 
shores  of  Europe  till  they  were  pushed  into  the  holes 
and  corners,  and  to  the  very  vertje  of  the  great  con- 
tinents ...  by  the  successive  bands  of  the  Aryan 
migrations.  They  once  existed  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Spain,  in  all  of 
whicli  they  have  left  their  traces  in  interments,  imple- 
ments, and  kitchen  middens.  Quart.  Rev. 

Eskimo-dog  (es'ki-mo-dog).  n.  One  of 
a  breed  of  dogs  extensively  spread  over  the 
northern  regions  of  America  and  of  Eastern 
Asia.  It  is  ratlier  larger  than  our  English 
pointer,  but  appears  less  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  its  legs.  It  has  oblique  eyes, 
an  elongated  muzzle,  and  a  bushy  tail,  which 
give  it  a  wolfish  appearance.  The  colour  is 
generally  a  deep  dun,  obscurely  barred  and 
patched  with  darker  colour.  It  is  the  only 
beast  of  burden  in  these  latitudes,  and  with 
a  team  of  such  dogs  attached  to  his  sledge 
the  Eskimo  will  cover  60  miles  a  day  for 
several  successive  days. 

Esloin,  t  Esloynet  (es-loiu').  v  t.  [Er. 

eloigner,  O.Fr.  esloigner,  to  remove.]  To 
remove ;  to  withdraw.  '  From  worldly 
cares  he  did  himself  esloyne.'  Spenser. 

Esnecy  (es'ne-si),  n.  In  law,  the  riglit  of 
tlie  eldest  coparcener,  in  the  case  where  an 
estate  descends  to  daughters  jointly  for 
want  of  an  heir  male,  of  making  the  first 
choice  in  the  division  of  the  inheritance. 

Esocidse  (e-sos'i-de),  n.  pi.  [L.  esox,  esocis, 
the  pike,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  The 
pikes,  a  family  of  fishes.    See  Pike. 

Esodio  (e-sod'ik),  a.  [Gr.  eis,  into,  and 
hddos,  a  way.]  In  physiol.  conducting  in- 
fluences to  the  spinal  marrow:  said  of  certain 
nerves. 

Eso-enterltis  (e's6-en-ter-i"tis),  n.  [Gr.  eso, 
within,  enteron,  an  intestine.]  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

Eso-gastritis  (e-so-gas-tri'tis),  n.  [Gr.  eso, 
witliin,  gaster,  the  belly.]  Inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

Esophageal,  Esophagean  (e-so-faj'e-al, 

e-so-faj'e-an),  a.  Same  as  (Esophageal,  (Eso- 
phagean. 

Esophagotomy  (e-sof'a-got"o-mi),  n.  Same 
as  (Esophagotoniij. 

Esopliagus  (e-sof'a-gus),  n.  Same  as  (Esoph- 
agus. 

Esopian  (e-s6'pi-an),  a.  [L.  jEsopius,  Gr. 
Aisupios,  from  ^sopus,  Aisopos,  Esop.] 
Pertaining  to  Esop,  an  ancient  Greek  writer 
of  fables,  of  whom  little  or  nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known ;  composed  by  him  or  in  his 
manner;  as,  a  fable  in  the  Esopian  style. 

Esoteric,  Esoterical  (es-o-te'rik,  es-6-te'rik- 
al),  a.  [Gr.  esvterikos,  esOteros,  from  eso, 
within.]  Originally,  a  term  applied  to  the 
private  instrtictions  and  doctrines  of  Pytha- 
goras, tauglit  only  to  a  select  number,  and 
not  intelligible  to  the  general  body  of  dis- 
ciples ;  hence,  designed'for,  and  imderstood 
only  by,  the  initiated;  private:  opposed  to 
exoteric  or  public. 

The  phHosophy  of  the  Pythagoreans,  like  that  of 
the  other  sects,  wai  divided  into  the  exoteric  and  eso- 
teric; the  open,  taught  to  all;  and  the  secret,  taught 
to  a  select  number.  JJ'arbiirton. 

Enough  if  every  age  produce  two  or  three  critics 
of  this  esoteric  class,  with  here  and  there  a  reader  to 
understand  them.  De  Quincey. 

On  the  testimony  of  a  phrase  in  Aristotle,  it  is  sup- 


posed that  Plato,  like  Pythagoras,  had  exoteric  and 
esoteric  opinions;  the  former  being,  of  course,  those 
set  fortli  in  his  Dialogues.  G.  H.  Lewes. 

Esoterically  (es-6-te'rik-al-li),  adv.    In  an 

esoteric  manner. 
I  Esotericlsm  (es-o-te'ri-sizm),  n.  Esoteric 

doctrine  or  principles. 
Esoterics  (es-o  teriks),  n.    Mysterious  or 

hidden  doctrines;  occult  science. 
Esoterism  (es-6'ter-izm),  n.    Same  as  Eso- 

tericisnx. 

Esotery  (es'6-te-ri),  n.  Mystery;  secrecy. 
[Bare.] 

Esox  (e'soks),  n.  The  pike,  a  genus  of  abdo- 
minal fislies,  of  which  there  are  several  spe- 
cies, as  tlie  common  pike,  the  fox-pike,  the 
gar-flsli,  itc. 

Espadon  (es'pa-don),  n.  [It.  spadone,  from 
spada,  a  sword.]  A  long  sword  of  Spanisli 
invention,  used  by  foot-soldiers  or  for  de- 
capitation. 

Espalier  (es-pal'yer),  n.  [Fr.,  It.  spalliere, 
a  sujiport  for  the  shoulders,  from  spalla,  a 
shoulder;  L.  spathula,  dim.  of  spatlia,  the 
shoulder-blade.]  In  gardening,  a  sort  of 
trellis-work  on  which  the  branches  of  fruit 
trees  or  bushes  are  extended  horizontally, 
with  the  object  of  securing  for  the  plant  a 
freer  circulation  of  air  as  well  as  better  ex- 
posure to  the  sun.  The  name  is  applied 
also  to  the  tree  so  extended  as  well  as  to 
the  tree  and  its  support  combined.  Trees 
thus  trained  are  not  subjected  to  such 
marked  nor  so  lapid  variations  of  tempera- 
ture as  wall-trees. 
Espalier  (es  pal'yer),  v.t.  To  form  an  espa- 
lier, or  to  protect  by  an  espalier. 
Esparcet  (es-par'set), «.  [Fr.  esparcette;  Sp. 
esparceta,  apparently  from  csparcir,  L.  sjiar- 
gere,  sparsuin,to 
scatter.]  A  kind 
of  sainfoin. 
Esparto  (es-par'- 
to),  n.  [Sp.,  L. 
spartum,  Gr. 
spartan,  S2>ar- 
tos.]  A  name 
given  to  two  or 
three  species  of 
grass,  the  Ma- 
crochloa  (Stipa) 
tenacissiina,  M. 
arenaria,  and 
Lygeum  Spar- 
tum of  botanists. 
They  are  found 
in  the  southern 
provinces  of 
Spain  and  in 
Xorth  Africa.  A 
laige  portion  of 
our  printing- 
paper  is  manu- 
factured from 
esparto  or  from 
a  mixture  of  es- 
parto and  rags, 
as  well  as  cord- 
baskets,  nets,  mat- 


Esparto  Grasses. —  i.  Macro- 
chloa  tenacissiina.  2,  Fruit 
of  do.  3.  Lygeum  Spartnm. 
4,  Flowering  stem  and  {5}  fruit 
of  do. 


age,  shoes,  mattin, 
tresses,  sacks,  &c. 
Espauliere  (es-pal'i-ar),  n.    Same  as  Epau- 

Especlal  (es-pe'shal),  a.  [O.Fr.  especial;  Fr 
special;  L.  specialis,  from  species,  kind.  See 
Species.]  Distinguished  in  the  same  class 
or  kind ;  principal ;  chief;  particular;  as, 
in  an  esiKcial  manner  or  degree.  'Abraham 
the  especial  friend  of  God."  Bat-row. 

Especially  (es-pe'shal-li),  adv.  Principally; 
chiefly;  particulaily ;  peculiarly;  specially; 
in  an  uncommon  degree;  in  reference  to 
one  person  or  thing  in  particular. 

Especialness  (es  pe'shal-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  especial.  [Rare.] 

Esperancet  (es'pe-rans),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
spcro,  to  hope.]  Hope.  'An  esperance  so 
obstinately  strong.'  Shak. 

Espiaille.t  n.    Espial;  a  spying.  Chaucer. 

Espial  (es-pi'al),  )i.  [See  Spy.]   1.  A  spy. 

By  your  espials  were  discovered 

Two  mightier  troops.  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  espying;  observation;  disco- 
very.  '  Screened  from  espial  by  the  jutting 
cape."  Byron. 
Espier  (es-pl'er),  n.    One  who  espies,  or 
watches  like  a  spy. 

Espinel  (es'pi-nel),  /).  .\  kind  of  ruby; 
spinel  (which  see). 

Espionage  (es'pi-on-aj),  n.  [Fr.  espionage. 
See  Espy.  ]  The  practice  or  employment  of 
spies;  the  practice  of  watching  the  words 
and  conduct  of  otliers  and  attempting  to 
make  discoveries,  as  spies  or  secret  emis- 
saries ;  the  practice  of  watching  others 
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without  being  suspected,  and  giving  intelli- 
gence of  discoveries  made. 

Espiotte  (es'pi-ot),  n.    A  species  of  rye. 

Espirituell, t  a.  Spiritual;  heavenly.  Chau- 
cer. 

Esplanade  (es-plan-adO,  n.  [Fr. ,  from  the 
old  verb  esplaner,  to  make  level,  from  L. 
cxplanarc — ex.  andptenus, plain,  level.]  l.In 
fort,  the  glacis  of  the  counterscarp,  or  the 
sloping  of  tlie  parapet  of  tlie  covered  way 
toward  the  country;  the  open  space  be- 
tween the  glacis  of  a  citadel  and  the  first 
houses  of  the  town.— 2.  Any  open  level 
space  near  a  town,  especially  a  liind  of  ter- 
race along  tlie  sea-side,  for  public  wallis  or 
drives.— 3.  In  hort.  a  grass-plat. 

Esplees  (es-plez'),  n,  pi.  [Law  Fr.  espies, 
espleits;  L.L.  expletim,  from  L.  expleo,  exple- 
tu»i,  to  fill  up.]  In  laiv,  the  products  of 
land,  as  the  hay  of  meadows,  Iierbage  of 
pasture,  corn  of  arable  lands,  rents,  ser- 
vices, &c. 

Espousage  t  (es-pouz'aj),  n.  Espousal.  Lati- 
mer. 

Espousal  (es-pouz'al),  a.  [See  next  art.] 
Used  iu,  or  relating  to,  tlie  act  of  espousing 
or  betrothing. 

TliL-  .-embassador  put  his  leg  .  .  .  between  the 
es/'.>UMil  sheets.  Bacon. 

Espousal  (es-pouz'al),  n.  [O.Fr.  espou- 
sailles,  L.  spoitsalia,  espousals,  pi.  n.  of 
sponsalis,  relating  to  betrotlial.  ]  1.  The  act 
of  espousing  or  betrothing;  formal  contract 
or  celebration  of  marriage:  frequently  used 
in  tlie  plural. 

I  remember  thee,  the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  the 
love  of  thine  espousals.  Jer.  ii.  2. 

2.  Adoption;  protection.  '  The  open  espoitsai 
of  his  cause.'  H.  Walpole. 
Espouse  (es-pouz'),  u.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  espoused; 
pijr.  espousing.  [O.Fr.  espouser (Fr.  epouser), 
from  L.  sponsare,  to  betrotli,  to  espouse, 
freq.  of  spondeo,  sponsum,  to  promise  so- 
lemnly, to  engage  or  pledge  one's  self.] 

1.  To  give  as  spouse  or  in  marriage;  to  be- 
trotli; to  promise,  engage,  or  bestow  in 
marriage,  by  contract  in  writing  or  by  some 
pledge;  to  unite  intimately  or  indissolubly; 
as,  tlie  Icing  espoused  liis  daughter  to  a 
foreign  prince.  '  When  as  liis  motlier  Mary 
was  espoused  to  Joseph. '   Mat.  i.  18. 

I  have  espoused  you  to  one  husband,  that  I  may 
present  you  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ.  2  Cor.  xi.  2. 
If  her  sire  approves 
Let  him  espouse  her  to  tlie  peer  she  loves.  Pope. 

2.  To  talie  in  marriage  or  as  a  spouse;  to 
marry;  to  wed. 

I.avinia  will  I  make  my  empress. 

And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  espouse.  S/mk. 

3.  To  malce  one's  self  a  participator  in;  to 
become  a  partisan  in;  to  talce  to  one's  self, 
or  make  one's  own;  to  embrace;  to  adopt; 
as,  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  another;  to  es- 
pouse a  cause. 

Men  espouse  the  well-endowed  opinions  in  fashion, 
and  then  seek  arguments  either  to  make  good  their 
be.iuty,  or  varnish  over  their  deformity.  Locke. 

Espousement  (es-pouz'ment),  11.  Act  of 
espousing. 

Espouser  (es-pouz'er),  n.  1.  One  who  es- 
pouses. '  Wooers  and  espousccs.'  Bp.  Gau- 
den. — 2.  One  who  defends  or  maintains,  as 
a  cause.  '  The  espousers  of  th.at  unauthor- 
ized and  detestable  scheme.'  Allen. 

Espresslvo  (es-pres-se'v6),  adv.  [It.]  In 
inusic,  witli  ardent  expression. 

Espringal,  Espringald  (es-pring'gal,  es- 
pring'gald),  n.  An  ancient  military  engine 
for  throwing  stones. 

Esprit  (es-pre),  ri.  [Fr.]  Spirit. —£:.9p)-i<  de 
corps,  a  phrase  frequently  used  by  English 
writers  to  signify  an  attachment  to  the 
class  or  body  of  which  one  is  a  member;  tlie 
spirit  of  the  body  or  society;  the  common 
spirit  or  disposition  formed  by  men  in  asso- 
ciation. 

Espy  (es-piO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  espied;  ppr. 
espyituj.  [O.Fr.  espier;  Fr.  dpier;  It.  spiare. 
See  Spy.]  1.  To  see  at  a  distance;  to  have 
the  first  sight  of  a  thing  remote;  as,  seamen 
e.<ipy  land  as  they  approach  it.— 2.  To  see  or 
discover  sometliing  intended  to  be  hid,  or 
in  a  degree  concealed  and  not  very  visible; 
to  discover,  as  if  unexpectedly  or  uninten- 
tionally; as,  to  espy  a  man  in  a  crowd  or  a 
thief  in  a  wood. 

As  one  of  them  opened  his  sack,  .  .  .  he  espied  his 
niouey.  Gen.  xlii.  27. 

3.  To  inspect  narrowly;  to  examine  and 
make  discoveries;  to  examine  and  keep 
watch  upon. 

Moses  .  .  .  sent  me  ...  to  espjy  out  the  land,  and 
I  brought  him  word  again.  Josh.  xiv.  7. 


He  sends  angels  to  espy  us  in  all  our  ways. 

y^er.  Taylor. 

Syn.  To  discern,  discover,  find  out,  descry, 
see,  perceive. 
Espy  (es-pi'),  v.i.  To  look  narrowly;  to  look 
about;  to  watcli;  to  spy. 

Stand  by  the  way  and  espy.        Jer.  xlviii.  19. 

Espy  t  (es-pi'),  11.  A  spy ;  a  scout.  '  A 
troublesome  espy  upon  him.'  Swift. 

Esquimaux,  n.   See  Eskimo. 

Esquire  (es-kwir'),  n.  [O.Fr.  escuyer;  Fr. 
icayer;  It.  scudiere,  an  armour-bearer  to  a 
knight,  an  esquire;  L.  scutarius,  a  shield- 
maker,  a  soldier  armed  witli  a  scutum,  from 
L.  scutum,  a  shield,  wliicli,  like  Gr.  shytos,  a 
hide,  is  derived  from  a  root  sku,  to  cover, 
to  protect,  occurring  iu  Skr.  and  seen  in 
other  words,  sucli  as  L.  cutis,  the  skin,  E. 
hide.]  Properly,  a  shield-bearer  or  armour- 
bearer  ;  an  attendant  on  a  kniglit ;  hence 
in  modem  times,  a  title  of  dignity  next  in 
degree  below  a  kniglit.  In  England,  tliis 
title  is  properly  given  to  the  younger  sons 
of  noblemen,  to  officers  of  tlie  king's  courts 
and  of  the  liouseliold,  to  counsellors  at  law, 
justices  of  the  peace  while  in  commission, 
slieriffs,  gentlemen  wlio  have  iield  commis- 
sions in  the  army  and  navy,  &c.  It  is  usu- 
ally given  to  all  professional  and  literary 
men.  Nowadays,  in  tlie  addresses  of  letters, 
esquire  may  be  put  as  a  complimentary 
adjunct  to  almost  any  person's  name.  In 
her.  tlie  helmet  of  an  esquire  is  represented 
sideways,  witli  the  visor  closed. 

Esquire  (es-kwu-'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  esquired; 
ppr.  esquiring.  To  attend ;  to  wait  on :  a 
colloquial  expression  of  the  last  century, 
applied  wlien  a  gentleman  attended  a  lady 
iu  public.  Todd. 

Esquisse  (es-kes'),  ?i.  [Fr.]  In  the /we  arts, 
tlie  first  sketcli  of  a  picture  or  model  of  a 
statue. 

-Ess  (es).  A  feminine  suffix  representing  the 
L.  -ix,  introduced  into  the  English  language 
by  tlie  Normans,  and  in  a  great  measure 
displacing  the  suffix  -estre,  -istre,  -ster. 

Essay  (es-sa').  v.t.  (Fr.  essayer;  It.  assag- 
giare,  to  taste,  to  try,  to  attempt,  from  sag- 
giare.  See  ASSAY.]  1.  To  try;  to  attempt; 
to  endeavour;  to  exert  one's  power  or  facul- 
ties, or  to  make  an  effort  to  perform  any- 
thing. 

While  I  this  unexampled  task  essay.  Blackmore. 
Then  in  my  madness  I  essay' d  the  door : 
It  gave.  Tenttysou. 

2.  To  make  experiment  of .  — 3.  t  To  test  the 
value  and  purity  of  metals. 

The  standard  of  our  mint  being  now  settled,  the 
rules  and  methods  of  essaying  suited  to  it  should 
remain  unvariable.  Locke. 

[In  this  last  application  the  word  is  now 
written  Assay  (which  see).] 
Essay  (es'sa;  formerly  es-sa'),  n.  1.  A  trial; 
attempt;  endeavour;  an  effort  made,  or 
exertion  of  body  or  mind,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  anytliing. — 2.  In  literature,  a  com- 
position intended  to  prove  some  particular 
point  or  illustrate  a  particular  subject, 
usually  shorter  and  less  metliodical  and 
finished  than  a  systematic  or  formal  treatise ; 
a  short  disquisition  on  a  subject  of  taste, 
philosophy,  or  common  life;  as,  an  essay  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  Homer;  an  essay  on 
fossils;  an  essay  on  commerce. 

To  write  just  treatises,  requireth  leisure  in  the 
writer,  and  leisure  in  the  reader.  .  .  .  which  is  the 
cause  that  hath  made  me  choose  to  write  certain 
brief  notes  set  down  rather  significantly  than  curi- 
ously, which  I  have  called  Essays.  The  word  is 
late  but  the  thing  is  ancient.  Bacon. 

3.  A  trial  or  experiment;  a  test. 

I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he  wrote  this 
but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue.  Shak. 

4.  t  An  assay  or  test  of  the  qualities  of  a 
metal. —Syn.  Attempt,  trial,  endeavour, 
effort,  treatise,  tract,  paper,  dissertation, 
disquisition. 

Essayer,  n.  l.  (es-sa'6r).  One  who  essays  or 
attempts  to  do  something ;  one  wlio  makes 
trial.  — 2.  (es'sa-ftr).  One  who  writes  essays; 
an  essayist.  '  Essayers  upon  friendship.' 
Addison.  fR.nrel 

Essayist  (es'sa-ist),  n.  A  writer  of  an  essay 
or  of  essays. 

Essed  (es'sed),  n.  [L.  essedum,  from  the 
Celtic]  A  two-wheeled  war-chariot,  first 
used  by  the  ancient  Britons  and  Gauls. 

Essence  (es'sens),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  essentia, 
from  esse,  to  be.]  1.  In  metaph.  that  which 
constitutes  the  particular  nature  of  a  being 
or  substance,  or  of  a  genus,  and  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  others.  Locke  makes 
a  distinction  between  nominal  essence  and 
real  essence.  The  nominal  essence,  for 
example,  of  gold,  is  the  '  abstract  idea '  ex- 


pressed by  gold;  the  real  essence  is  the  con- 
I    stitution  of  its  insensible  parts,  on  which  its 
properties  depend,  which  is  unknown  to  us. 

Whatever  makes  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is,  is  pro- 
perly called  its  essence.  Self-consciousness,  there- 
fore, is  the  essence  of  the  mind,  because  it  is  in  virtue 
of  self-consciousness  that  the  mind  is  the  mind — that 
a  man  is  himself.  Ferrier. 

The  essence  of  God  bears  no  relation  to  place. 

E.  D.  Griffin. 

2.  Existence;  the  quality  of  being, 

I  could  have  resign'd  my  very  essence.  Sidjiey. 

3.  A  being;  an  existent  person.    '  Heavenly 
essences.'   Milton. — 4.  Species  of  being. 

Here  be  four  of  you.  as  differing  as  the  four  ele- 
ments; and  yet  you  are  frieniis:  as  for  Eupolis.  be- 
cause he  is  temperate  and  without  passion,  he  may 
be  the  fifth  essence.  Bacon. 

5.  Constituent  substance. 

Uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure.  Milton. 

6.  The  predominant  elements  or  principles  of 
any  plant  or  drug  extracted,  refined,  or  rec- 
tified from  grosser  matter;  an  extract-;  as, 
the  essence  of  coffee;  the  essence  of  mint. — 

7.  Perfume ;  odour ;  scent ;  or  the  volatile 
matter  constituting  perfume. 

Nor  let  th'  imprisoned  essences  exhale.  Pope. 

8.  The  distinctive  features  or  characteris- 
tics; the  most  important  or  fundamental  doc- 
trines, facts,  ideas,  or  conclusions ;  as,  the 
newspaper  gave  the  essence  of  the  lecture, 
book.  &c. 

Essence  (es'sens).  V.  t.  To  perfume;  to  scent. 
'  Painted  for  siglit  and  essenced  for  the  smell. ' 
Pojje. 

Essence  d'Orient  (ils-sahs  do-ryafi),  n.  [Fr., 
the  essence  of  the  water  of  pearls.  ]  A  sub- 
stance of  a  pearly  appearance  found  at  the 
base  of  the  scales  of  the  bleak,  used  to  line  the 
interior  of  glass  bubbles  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  pearls. 

Essenes  (es-senz'),  11.  pi.  [Gr.  Essenoi,  L 
Esseni.  Tlie  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful.] 
Among  the  Jews,  a  sect  remarkable  for  their 
strictness  and  abstinence. 

Essenism  (es'sen-izm),  n.  The  doctrines, 
principles,  or  practices  of  the  Essenes. 

Essential  (es-sen'shal),  a.  [L.L.  essentialis, 
from  L.  essentia,  essence.    See  Essence.] 

1.  Necessary  to  the  constitution  or  existence 
of  a  thing;  constituting  an  individual,  a 
genus,  or  a  class  of  objects,  wliat  tliey 
really  are;  as,  figure  and  extension  are 
essential  properties  of  bodies. 

And  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll. 
Alike  essential  to  the  amazing  whole.  Pope. 
It  is  eminently  improbable  that  we  shall  ever  be  able 
to  ascertain  the  essential  nature  of  mind.  Brougham. 

2.  Important  in  the  highest  degree;  indis- 
pensable. 

Judgment  is  more  essential  to  a  general  than 
courage.  Dcnkam. 

In  every  venerable  precedent  they  pass  by  what 
is  essential  and  take  only  what  is  accidental. 

^^acaulay. 

3.  Volatile ;  diffusible ;  as,  essential  oils, 
that  is  volatile  oils  whicli  are  usually  drawn 
from  aromatic  plants  by  subjecting  them  to 
distillation  with  water,  such  as  the  oils  of 
lavender,  cloves,  peppermint,  camomile, 
citron,  &c.  —  i.  In  med.  idiopathic ;  not 
symptomatic;  said  of  a  disease.— i?sse7i(£ai 
definition,  in  logic.    See  under  DEFINITION. 

Essential  (es-sen'shal),  n.  1.  Existence; 
being.  [Bare.] 

His  utmost  ire,  to  the  height  enraged, 
Will  either  quite  consume  us  or  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essential.  Milton. 

2.  Fundamental  or  constituent  principle; 
distinguishing  characteristic;  as,  t\\e  essen- 
tials of  religion. 

In  what  regards  poetry  I  should  just  as  soon  expect 
a  sound  judgment  of  its  essentials  from  a  boatman  or 
a  waggoner  as  from  the  usual  set  of  persons  we  meet 
in  society.  Landor. 

The  plague  of  sin  has  altered  his  nature,  and  eaten  - 
into  his  very  essentials.  So2ith. 

'  Essentiality,  Essentialness  (es-sen'shi- 

'  al"i-ti,  es-sen'shal-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  essential. 

j  Essentially  (es-sen'shal  li),  adv.  1.  By  the 
constitution  of  nature;  in  essence;  as,  niin- 

I  erals  and  plants  are  essentially  different.— 
2.  In  an  important  degree;  in  effect;  fund- 
amentally; as,  tlie  two  statements  differ, 
but  not  essentially. 

i  Essentiate  t  (es-sen'shi-at),  v.i.  To  become 
of  the  same  essence.  B.  Jonson. 
Essentiate  t  (es-sen'shi-iit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
essentiated;  ppr.  essevtiating.  To  form  or 
constitute  the  essence  or  being  of.  Boyle. 
Essera  (es'se-ra),  n.  In  med.  a  species  of 
cutaneous  eruption,  consisting  of  small 
reddish  tubercles  over  the  whole  body. 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met.  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move-      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  ab«ne;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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accompanied  by  a  troublesome  itching.  It 
seems  to  be  a  variety  of  lichen  or  urticaria. 

Dumjlison. 

Essoign,  Essoin  (es-soinO,  re.  (0.  Fr.  essoine, 
exoine — ex,  priv.,  and  soiijii,  Fr.  soin,  care; 
a  word  of  doubtful  ori;4in.]  1.  In  law,  the 
alleging  of  an  excuse  for  him  who  is  sum- 
moned to  appear  in  court  and  answer  and 
who  neglects  to  appear  at  the  day.  The 
essoign  day,  the  first  general  return  day  of 
a  term,  on  which  the  court  sat  to  receive 
essoigns,  seems  to  be  done  away  with  by  tlie 
effect  of  the  statutes  11  Geo.  IV. ,  1  Wm.  IV. 
Ixx.,  and  1  Wm.  IV.  iii.  In  old  Scots  law  it 
is  written  £sso(i2ie. —2.  t  E.vcuse;  exemption. 
Spenser.  —  3.  One  tliat  Is  excused  for  non- 
appearance in  court  at  the  day  appointed. 

Essoin  (es-soin'),  a.  In  law.  allowed  for  the 
appearance  of  suitors;  an  epithet  applied  to 
the  tirst  three  days  of  a  term,  now  abolished. 
See  Essoign. 

Essoin  (es-soin'),  v.t.  In  law,  to  allow  an 
excuse  for  non-appearance  in  court ;  to  ex- 
cuse for  absence. 

Essoiner  (es-soin'er),  n.    In  law,  one  who 

'  essoins;  an  attorney  w  ho  sufBciently  excuses 
the  absence  of  another. 

Essonite  (es'son-it),  n.  Cinnamon-stone. 
See  under  CINNAMON. 

Essorant  (es'so-raut),  a.  [Fr.  esso-r,  the  soar- 
ing of  birds.]  In  her.  a  term  applied  to  a 
bird  standing  with  its  wings  half  open  as  if 
preparing  to  take  flight. 

Establish  (es-tab'lish),  v.t,  [O.Fr.  establir 
(Fr.  etablir),  from  L.  utabiUo,  to  make  firm, 
to  establish,  from  sta,  root  of  sto,  to  stand  ] 
1.  To  make  steadfast,  Arm,  or  stable ;  to  settle 
on  a  firm  or  permanent  basis— either  to  ori- 
ginate and  settle,  or  to  settle  what  is  already 
originated;  to  set  or  fix  unalterably.  Hence 
such  meanings  as  —  2.  To  institute  and 
ratify ;  to  enact  or  decree  authoritatively 
and  for  permanence;  to  ordain. 

I  will  estaiiiish  my  covenant  with  him  for  an  ever- 
lasting covenant.  Gen.  xvii.  19. 

3.  To  confirm  or  ratify  what  has  previously 
been  instituted,  settled,  or  ordained ;  to  fix 
what  is  wavering,  doubtful,  or  weak;  to 
strengthen;  to  confirm. 

Do  we  then  make  void  tlie  law  through  faith?  By 
no  means;  yea,  we  establish  the  law.      Rom.  iii.  31. 
So  Were  the  churches  established  in  the  faith. 

Acts  xvi.  5. 

For  they  .  .  .  going  about  to  establish  their  own 
righteousness,  have  not  submitted  themselves  to  the 
righteousness  of  God.  Rom.  x.  3. 

4.  To  originate  and  secure  the  permanent 
existence  of;  to  foimd  permanently;  to  in- 
stitute or  settle;  as,  to  establish  a  colony  or 
an  empire. — 5.  To  set  up  in  connection  with 
the  state  and  endow;  as,tocs;ai)Zi67i  achurch. 

6.  To  place  in  a  secure  or  favourable  posi- 
tion; to  make  safe  against  harm,  loss,  defeat, 
and  the  like ;  to  set  up  in  business:  often 
with  reflexive  pronoun ;  as,  to  establish  a 
person  in  his  privileges  or  possessions ;  the 
father  established  his  son  as  a  merchant:  the 
enemy  established  themselves  in  the  citadel. 

7.  To  prove  legally;  to  cause  to  be  recog- 
nized as  legal  and  valid ;  to  cause  to  be 
accepted;  as,  to  establish  a  marriage;  to 
establish^  case;  to  establish  a  tlieory. — 8.  To 
fulfil;  to  make  good;  to  carry  out. 

O  king,  establish  the  decree.  Dan.  vi.  8. 

9.  To  settle,  as  property. 

We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 

Our  eldest,  M.Ucohn.  Shai. 

Establisher  (es-tab'lish-6r),  n.  One  who  es- 
tablishes, ordains,  or  conflrms. 

Establishment  (es-tab'lish-ment).  n.  [O.Fr. 
establisseiiieut,  from  establir.  See  Estab- 
lish.] 1.  Tlie  act  of  establishing.— 2.  State 
of  being  established;  settlement;  fixed  state; 
confirmation ;  ratification  of  what  has  been 
settled  or  made. 

All  happy  peace,  and  goodly  government. 
Is  settled  tliere  in  sure  eitablishme)it.  Spenser. 
We  set  up  our  hopes  and  establishment  here.  IP'ake. 
3.  Settled  regulation;  form;  ordinance;  sys- 
tem of  laws;  constitution  of  government. 

Bring  in  that  establishment  by  which  all  men  should 
be  contained  in  duty.  Spenser. 

i.  Fixed  or  stated  allowance  for  subsistence; 
income;  salary. 

His  excellency  .  .  .  might  gradually  lessen  your 
establishment.  Swift. 

5.  A  permanent  civil  or  military  force  or 
organization,  such  as  a  fixed  garrison  or  a 
local  government;  as,  the  king  has  establish- 
ments to  support  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  — 6.  Tliat  form  of  doctrine  and 
church  government  established  and  en- 
dowed by  the  legislature  in  any  country.— 


7.  The  place  where  a  person  is  settled  either 
for  residence  or  for  transacting  business;  a 
person's  residence  and  everything  connected 
withit,  such  as  furniture,  servants, carriages, 
grounds,  itc. ;  an  institution,  whether  public 
or  private.— 8.  Theijuota  or  number  of  men 
in  an  army,  regiment,  Ac. ;  as,  a  peace  ealab- 
lishiaent. — Establishment  of  the  port,  a  term 
used  by  writers  on  tlie  tides  to  denote  the 
interval  between  the  time  of  high  water  at 
any  given  port  and  the  time  of  the  moon's 
transit  immediately  preceding  the  time  of 
high  water  when  the  moon  is  in  syzygy,  that 
is,  at  the  new  or  full  moon.  Tliis  interval 
is  influenced  by  local  circumstances,  and 
conseciuently  different  at  ditferent  places. 

Establishmentarian  ( es-tab'iisii-ment-a"- 
ri-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
an  established  church,  or  the  doctrines  of 
establishment  in  religion. 

Establisbmentarian  ( es-tab'lish-ment-a"- 
ri-an),  n.  One  wlio  supports  the  doctrine  of 
establishment  in  religion, or  some  particular 
estalilished  church. 

Establislimentarianism(es-tab'iish-ment- 

a"ri-an-i2ra),  n.  The  doctrine  or  principle 
of  establishment  in  religion;  support  of  an 
establislied  church. 

Establishmentariantsm,  all  the  more  grateful  fur 
its  '  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,'  was,  however, 
wont,  no  doubt,  to  roll  over  the  prelatial  tongue  as 
the  most  savoury  of  polysyllables.  Fitzedward  Hall. 

Estacade  (es-ta-kadO,  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  estacada, 
a  paling,  a  palisado,  from  Sp.  and  Pg.  estaca. 
It.  stacca,  a  stake;  from  a  Tent,  root  seen  in 
A.  Sax.  staca;  D.  staalc;  L.U.  and  E.  stake. 
See  Stake.]  A  palisade;  a  stockade;  a  dike 
set  with  piles  in  the  sea,  a  river,  or  morass, 
to  check  tlie  approach  of  an  enemy. 

Estafet,  Estafette  (es-ta-fef),  n.  [Fr.  esta- 
fette,  from  It.  staffetta,  a  courier,  from  staffa, 
a  stirrup,  from  O.H.G.  stapho.  Aldn  E.  step.] 
A  military  courier;  an  express  of  any  kind. 

Estaminet  (as-ta-mi-na),  n.  [Fr.  ]  A  coffee- 
house where  smoking  is  allowed;  a  tap-room. 

Frequenters  of  billiard-rooms  and  estaminets,  pa- 
trons of  foreign  races  and  g-iuiing-tables. 

ThacA^eray. 

Estancia  (es-tan'thi-a),  n.  [Sp.]  Mansion: 
dwelling.    In  America,  landed  property. 

Estanciero  (es-tan-thi-er'o),  n.  [Sp.]  Farm- 
bailiff;  overseer  of  a  domain. 

Estat.tn.  [O.Fr.]  State;  condition. C/idKcer. 

Estate  (es-taf),  n.  [O.Fr.  estat,  Fr.  itat,  from 
L.  status,  a  standing,  circumstances,  state, 
from  sto,  statam,  to  stand  ]  l.t  Fixed  or 
established  condition;  special  form  of  exist- 
ence. 

I  gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun. 

And  wish  the  estate  o"  the  world  were  now  undone. 

Shak. 

2.  Condition  or  circumstances  of  any  person 
or  thing ;  state  ;  situation :  now  most  com- 
monly state  of  a  person  as  regards  external 
circumstances.  '  Ransom  nature  from  her 
inaidable  estate.'  Shak.  '  Whose  life  in  low 
estate  began.'  Tennyson. 

She  cast  us  headlong  from  our  high  estate.  Dryden. 

3.  Rank;  quality.  '  And  was,  according  to 
his  estate,  royally  entertained.'  Shak. 

who  hath  not  heard  of  the  greatness  of  your  estate^ 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

i.  In  law,  the  interest  or  quantity  of  interest 
a  man  has  in  lands,  tenements,  or  other 
effects.  Eatates  aie  real  OT  personal.  Meal 
estate  comprises  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  held  or  enjoyed  for  an  estate 
of  freehold.  Personal  estate  comprises  in- 
terests for  terms  of  years  in  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  and  property  of 
every  other  description,  if  ea?  estate  descends 
to  heirs;  personal  to  executors  or  administra- 
tors. All  real  estates  not  being  of  copyhold 
tenure,  or  what  are  called  customary  free- 
holds, are  either  of  freehold  or  less  than 
freehold ;  of  the  latter  kind  are  estates  for 
years,  at  will,  and  by  sufferance.  Estates 
are  also  divided  into  legal,  equitable,  and  cus- 
tomary.—5.  Fortune;  possessions;  property 
in  general;  as,  he  is  a  man  of  a  great  estate: 
often  property  left  at  a  man's  death;  as,  at 
his  death  his  estate  was  of  the  value  of 
half  a  million ;  the  trustees  proceeded  to 
realize  theeste(f.— 6.  A  piece  of  landed  pro- 
perty; a  definite  portion  of  land  in  the 
ownership  of  some  one ;  as,  there  is  more 
wood  on  his  estate  than  on  mine. 

But  that  old  man,  now  lord  of  the  broad  estate  and 
the  Hall, 

Dropt  off  gorged  from  a  scheme  that  had  left  us 
flaccid  and  drain'd.  Tennyson. 

7.  t  State  in  the  sense  of  body  politic ;  com- 
monwealth; public;  public  interest.  'The 
true  greatness  of  kingdoms  and  estates  and 
the  means  thereof.'  Bacon. 


I  call  matters  of  estate  not  only  the  parts  of  sove- 
reignty, but  whatever  introduceth  any  great  alter- 
ation, or  dangerous  precedent,  or  concerneth  mani- 
festly any  great  portion  of  people.  Baco)t. 

8.  An  order  or  class  of  men  constituting  a 
state.  Mark  v.  21.  In  Great  Britain  the 
estates  of  the  realm  are  the  lords  spiritual, 
tlie  lords  temporal,  and  tlie  commons. 

when  the  crowned  Northman  consulted  on  the 
welfare  of  his  kingdom  he  assembled  the  estates  of 
his  realm.  Now.  an  estate  is  a  class  of  the  nation 
invested  with  political  rights.  There  appeared  the 
estate  of  the  clergy,  of  the  barons,  of  other  classes. 
In  the  Scandinavian  kingdom  to  this  day  the  estate 
of  the  peasants  sends  its  representatives  to  the  diet. 

Disraeli. 

9.  t  Person  of  high  rank. 

She  is  a  dutchess,  a  great  estate.  Latimer. 

—The  fourth  estate,  the  newspaper  press; 
journalists. 

Estate  (es-taf),  v.t.  1.  To  settle  an  estate 
upon ;  to  endow  with  an  estate  or  other 
property. 

Then  would  I, 
More  especially  were  he,  she  wedded,  poor. 
Estate  them  with  large  land  and  territory. 
In  mine  own  realm  beyond  the  narrow  sea. 

Tennyson. 

2.  t  To  settle  as  a  possession ;  to  bestow. 
•  Some  donation  freely  to  estate  on  the  blest 
lovers.'  S/ia/c 

All  the  revenue  that  was  old  Sir  Rowland's  will  I 
estate  upon  you.  Sliak. 

3.  t  To  establish. 

I  will  estate  your  daughter  in  what  I 

Have  promised.  Bean.  &•  Fl. 

Estatelieh,  \  a.  Stately.  '  Estatelich  of 
nianere.'  Chaucer. 

Esteem  (es-tem'),  v.t.  [Fr.  estimer,  L.  cesti- 
mare,  from  same  root  as  Skr.  eslia,  a  wish, 
G.  heischen,  to  desire.]  1.  To  set  a  value  on, 
whether  high  or  low;  to  estimate;  to  value. 

Then  he  forsook  God  which  made  him,  and  lightly 
esteemed  the  rock  of  his  salvation.       Deut.  xxxii.  15. 
They  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteejned. 

I  Sam,  ii.  30. 

One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another;  another 
esteevteth  every  day  alike.  Rom.  xiv.  5. 

2.  To  prize;  to  set  a  high  value  on;  to  regard 
with  reverence,  respect,  or  friendship ;  as, 
we  esteem  the  industrious,  the  generous,  the 
brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the  learned. 

will  he  esteem  thy  riches?      Job  xxxvi.  19. 

3.  t  To  compare  in  value ;  to  estimate  the 
relative  worth  of. 

Besides,  those  single  forms  she  doth  esteem, 
And  in  her  balance  doth  their  values  try. 

Sir  y.  Davies. 

Syn.  To  regard,  estimate,  prize,  value,  re- 
spect, revere. 

Esteem  (es-tem'),  v.i.  To  consider  as  to 
value;  to  form  an  estimate. 

We  ourselves  esteem  not  of  that  obedience,  or  love, 
or  gift.  Milton. 

Esteem  (es-tem'),  n.  1.  Estimation:  opinion 
or  juilgment  of  merit  or  demerit;  as,  this 
man  is  of  no  worth  in  my  esteem.— 2.  High 
value  or  estimation ;  great  regard  ;  favour- 
able opinion,  founded  on  supposed  wortli. 
'  Prisoners  of  esteem.'  Shak. 

Both  those  poets  lived  in  much  esteem  with  good 
and  holy  men  in  orders.  Dryden. 

3. t  Valuation ;  price.    'The  full  esteem  in 
gold."   J.  Webster. — Estimate,  Esteem.,  Es- 
timation.   See  under  ESTIMATE. 
Esteemable  (es-tem'a-bl),  a.    Worthy  of 
esteem;  estimable. 

Homer  allows  their  characters  esteemable  qualities. 

Pope. 

Esteemer  (es-tem'er),  n.  One  who  esteems; 
one  who  sets  a  high  value  on  anything.  '  A 
proud  esteemer  of  his  own  parts.'  Locke. 

Esther  (est'er),  n.  [Per.,  the  planet  Venus  ] 
The  name  of  one  of  the  books  of  Scripture, 
and  of  the  heroine  of  the  book.  The  book 
is  held  to  have  been  written  late  in  the 
reign  of  Xerxes  or  early  in  that  of  his  son 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  is  supposed  Viy 
some  to  be  the  composition  of  Mordecai 
himself,  the  uncle  of  the  heroine. 

Esthesiometer(es-the'si-om"et-er),)i.  Same 
as  .i-Esthesiometer  (which  see). 

Esthetic,  Estheticism,  Esthetics  (es-thef- 
ik,  es-tliet'i-sizm.  es-thet'-iks),  <tc.  See  Es- 
thetic, JiSTHETICISM,  jESTHETIOS,  &C. 

Estiferous  (Ss-tif'er-us),  a.  [L.  cestus,  heat, 
and/cro,  to  bear.]    Producing  heat. 

Estimable  (es'tim-a-bl),  a.  1.  That  is  cap- 
able of  being  estimated  or  valued;  as,  estim- 
able damage.— 2. t  Valuable;  worth  a  great 
price. 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man. 
Is  not  so  estimable  or  protitable.  Sha/c. 

3.  Worthy  of  esteem  or  respect;  deserving 
our  good  opinion  or  regard. 


eh,  c/iain;     ch,  Sc.  locA;     s,  go;  j,job; 


h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^r;     IH,  £/ien;  th,  thin;     w,  toig;   wh,  i«/iig;   zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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A  lady  said  of  her  two  companions,  that  one  was 
more  amiable,  the  other  more  estiinabU.  Temple. 

Estimablet  (es'tim-a-bl),  n.  One  wlio  or 
tliat  which  is  worthy  of  regard.  '  One  of  the 
peculiar  estimables  of  her  country.'  Sir  T. 
Bruiruc. 

Estimableness  (es'tim-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  deserving  esteem  or  regard. 

Estimably  (es'tim-a-bli),  adv.  In  an  estim- 
able manner. 

Estimate  (es'tim-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  estim- 
ated ;  ppr.  estimating.  [  L.  cestiino.  See 
BSTEEJi.]  To  form  a  judgment  or  opinion 
regarding:  especially  applied  to  value,  size, 
weight,  degree,  e.xtent,  quantity,  &c. ;  to 
rate  by  judgment,  opinion,  or  a  rongh  cal- 
culation; to  fl.x  the  worth  of;  to  compute; 
to  calculate;  to  reckon;  as,  to  estimate  the 
value  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  the  extent  of  a 
piece  of  land,  the  worth  of  a  friend,  the 
merits  or  talents  of  two  different  men,  or 
profits,  loss,  and  damage.— Syn.  To  calcu- 
late, compute,  reckon,  rate,  appraise,  es- 
teem, value. 

Estimate  (es'tim-at),  n.  A  valuing  or  rating 
in  the  mind;  an  approximate  judgment  or 
opinion  as  to  value,  degree,  extent,  quantity, 
ifec. ;  a  value  determined  by  judgment,  where 
exactness  is  not  sought  or  is  not  attainable. 
'Shrewd,  keen,  practical  estimates  oi  men 
and  things.'  W.  Black.— Estimate,  Esteem, 
Estimation.  Estimate  supposes  an  exercise 
of  the  judgment  in  determining  tlie  amount, 
value,  importance,  or  magnitude  of  things, 
and  is  especially  used  of  relations  that  may 
lie  expressed  numerically;  esteem  is  a  moral 
sentiment  made  up  of  respect  and  attach- 
ment; it  is  the  result  of  the  mental  process 
of  reckoning  up  the  merits  or  useful  qualities 
of  an  individual,  and  is  the  opinion  of  an 
individual  arrived  at  by  such  process;  estim- 
ation, properly  the  act  of  appraising  or  valu- 
ing, is  used  generally  in  the  sense  of  esteem, 
though  sometimes  in  that  of  estimate. 

Outward  actions  can  never  give  a  just  esiiinate  of 
us.  Addison. 

Esteem  is  the  harvest  of  a  whole  life  spent  in  use- 
fulness. Sala. 
Dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 

Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price.  Cowper. 

If  a  man  shall  sanctify  to  the  Lord  some  part  of  a 
field  in  his  possession,  tiien  thy  estitnation  shall  be 
according  to  tlie  seed.  Lev.  xxvii.  iG. 

Estimation  (es-tim-a'shon),n.  [L.  aestimatio, 
from  cestimo.  See  ESTEEM.]  1.  The  act  of 
estimating.— 2.  Calculation;  computation; 
an  opinion  or  judgment  of  the  worth,  ex- 
tent, or  quantity  of  anything  formed  with- 
out using  precise  data;  as,  estimation  of 
distance,  magnitude,  or  amount,  of  moral 
qualities,  &c.  '  If  the  scale  do  turn  but  in 
the  estimationoi  a  hair.'  Shale. — 3.  Esteem; 
regard;  favourable  opinion;  honour. 

I  shall  have  estimation  amonff  the  multitude,  and 
honour  witli  the  elders.  Wisdom  viii.  la 

4.  Conjecture;  supposition. 

I  speak  not  this  in  estimation 
As  what  I  think  mitjht  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  set  down.  Shak. 

— Estimate,  Esteem,  Estimation.  See  under 
Estimate.— Syn.  Calculation,  computation, 
estimate,  appraisement,  esteem,  honour, 
regard. 

Estimative  (es'tira-at-iv),  a.  1.  Having  the 
power  of  comparing  and  adjusting  the  worth 
or  preference. 

We  find  in  animals  an  estimative  or  judicial  faculty. 

Hale. 

2.  Imaginative.  [Rare.] 

Estimator  (es'tim-at-er),  re.  One  who  esti- 
mates or  values. 

Estivage,  Estive(es-te-vazh,es-tev),re.  [Fr., 
from  entiver.  to  pack;  L.  stipare,  to  cram.] 
A  mode  of  stowing  or  trimming  vessels  by 
pressing  or  screwing  the  cargo  into  the  ves- 
sel by  means  of  a  capstan  machinery,  prac- 
tised in  American  and  Mediterranean  ports. 

Estival  (es-tiv'al),  a.  [L.  cestivus,  from  cestas, 
summer.]  Pertaining  to  summer,  or  con- 
tinuing for  the  summer. 

Beside  vernal,  csti-val,  and  autumnal,  .  .  .  the  an- 
cients had  also  hyemal  garlands.    Sir  T.  Broione. 

Estivate  (es'tiv-at),  -0.  i.  [L.  cestivo,  cestivat- 
um,  to  spend  the  summer,  from  cestivus, 
pertaining  to  summer,  from  oestas,  summer.] 
To  pass  the  summer. 

Estivation,  .Sstivation  (es-tiv-a'shon'),  n. 
[L.  cestivatio.  from  irstas,  siimmer,  cestivo, 
to  pass  the  summer  ]  1.  The  act  of  passing 
the  summer. 

On  the  under  story,  toward  the  garden,  let  it  be 
turned  into  a  grotto,  or  place  of  shade  or  estivation. 

Bacoft. 


2.  In  bot.  the  disposition  of  the  petals  within 
the  flower-bud.    It  is  designated  according 


I  Involute,  2  Revolute,  3  Obvolute,  4  Convolute, 
5  Supervolute.  6  Induplicate,  7  Conduplicate, 
8  Plaited,  g  Imbricated.  10  and  20  Equitant,  11  Val- 
vate,  12  Circinate,  13  Twisted,  14  Alternative, 
15  Vexillary,  i6  Cochlear,  17  Quincunx,  18  Con- 
torted, 19  Curvative,  20  Equitant  Estivation. 

to  the  manner  in  which  the  petals  are  ar- 
ranged, involute,  rivilute,  &c. 
Estoct  (iis-tok),  n.    [Fr. ,  borrowed  from  the 
G.  stofc  =  E.  stock.]   A  short  sword  worn  at 
the  girdle  by  mounted 

soldiers.  V  lUri'illn'riii-'i'll  mlV 

Estoile,  Etoile  (as -toil', 
a-toil'),  II.  [Fr  ]  In  her. 
a  star  with  six  waved 
points ;  distinguished 
from  a  mullet  which  has 
only  five,  and  these 
straight. 

EstoUee,  Cross  EstoUee 

(as-toil'e,  kros  as-toil'e),  Estoile. 
71.  [O.Fr.  ]  In /)«;•.  a  star 
with  only  four  long  rays  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  broad  in  the  centre,  and  terminating 
in  sharp  points. 
Estop  (es-top'),  v.t.  pret.  <fcpp.  estopped;  ppr. 
estopping.    [O.Fr.  estoper,  Fr.  etouper,  to 
stop  with  tow,  from  L.  stupa,  stuppa,  tow.] 
In  laio,  to  impede  or  bar  by  one's  own  act. 

A  man  shall  always  be  estopped  by  his  own  deed, 
or  not  permitted  to  aver  or  prove  anything  in  contra- 
diction to  what  he  has  once  solemnly  avowed. 

Blackstone. 

Estoppel  (es-top'el),  n.  In  laiv,  a  stop;  a 
plea  in  bar,  grounded  on  a  man's  own  act 
or  deed,  which  estops  or  precludes  him 
from  averring  anything  to  the  contrary. 

If  a  tenant  for  years  levies  a  fine  to  another  person, 
it  shall  work  as  an  estoppel  to  the  cognizor. 

Biac/:stone. 

Estotiland  (es-tot'i-land),  n.  An  imaginary 
tract  of  lanil  near  the  Arctic  Circle  in  North 
America,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by 
John  Scalve,  a  Pole.  '  The  snow  from  cold 
Estotiland.'  Milton. 

Estoufade  (es-tb-fad),  n.  [Fr.  (toxtffade,  from 
(touff'er,0.tr.estoiifer,to  choke, to  suffocate.] 
A  mode  of  stewing  meat  slowly  in  a  closed 
vessel. —  Veay  d  I'estoufade,  stewed  veal. 

Estovers  (es-to'verz),  n.  pi.  [O.Fr.  estoveir, 
estovoir,  to  be  needful.]  In  law,  necessaries 
or  supplies;  a  reasonable  allowance  out  of 
lands  or  goods  for  the  use  of  a  tenant,  such 
as  sustenance  of  a  felon  in  prison,  and  for  his 
famil,y  during 
his  imprison- 
ment; alimony 
for  a  woman 
divorced, out  of 
her  husband's 
estate.  Com- 
pare Bote.  — 
Common  of  es- 
tovers is  the  li- 
berty of  taking 
the  necessary 
wood  for  the 
use  or  furni- 
ture of  a  house 
or  farm  from 
another's  es- 
tate. 

Estrade  (es- 

trad),  n.  [Fr.] 
An  elevated 
part  of  the  floor 
of  a  room ;  an 
even  or  level 
place;  a  public 
room. 

Estradiol  (es- 
trad'i-ot),  n. 
[Gr.  stratidtes, 
a  soldier.]  An  Albanian  dragoon  or  light- 
horseman,  employed  in  the  French  army  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The 


An  Estradiot,  from  Boissard. 


estradiots  sometimes  fought  on  foot  as  well 
as  on  horseback. 

Accompanied  with  crosse-bowe  men  on  horsebacke, 
estradiots,  and  footmen.  Comines,  by  Danet. 

Estramacon  (es-tram-a-sofi),  ?j.  [Fr.]  LA 
sort  of  dagger  used  in  the  middle  ages.— 
2.  A  pass  with  a  sword. 

Estrange (es-traiij'),!).  t.  ^ret.&^^p.estranged ; 
ppr.  estraiiijinij.  [O.Fr.  estranger,  from  L.L. 
ejctraneiis,  foreign,  strange,  alien,  from  L. 
ea;tra,  without;  Vr.i'tranger,itra7ige,  foreign, 
strange.  See  Strange.]  1.  To  keep  at  a 
distance;  to  withdraw;  to  cease  to  frequent 
and  be  familiar  with:  often  with  the  re- 
flexive pronoun. 

Had  we  estranged  ourselves  from  them  in  things 
indifferent.  Hooker, 
I  thus  estrange  my  person  from  her  bed.  Dryden. 

2.  To  alienate;  to  divert  from  its  original 
use  or  possessor ;  to  apply  to  a  purpose 
foreign  from  its  original  or  customary  one. 

They  .  .  .  have  estranged  this  place  and  burnt 
incense  in  it  unto  other  gods.  Jer.  xix.  4. 

3.  To  alienate,  as  the  affections ;  to  tm'n 
from  kindness  to  indifference  or  malevo- 
lence. 

I  do  not  know,  to  this  hour,  what  it  is  that  has 
estranged  him  from  me.  Pope. 

4.  To  withdraw;  to  withhold. 

We  must  estrange  our  belief  from  what  is  not 
clearly  evidenced.  Gtayiville. 

Estrangedness  (es-tranj'ed-nes),  n.  The 

state  of  being  estranged. 
Estrangement  (es-tranj'ment),  n.    The  act 

of  estranging  or  state  of  being  estranged; 

alienation;  a  keeping  at  a  distance;  removal; 

voluiitary  ab.itraction;  as,  an  estrangement 

of  affection. 

Desires,  ...  by  a  long  estrangemeiit  from  better 

thinj;s,  come  at  length  perfectly  to  loath  and  fly  off 

from  them.  South. 

Estranger  (es-tranj'er),  n.  One  who  es- 
tranges. Browning. 

Estranglet  (es-trang'gl),  v.t.  To  strangle. 
Golden  Legend. 

Estrapade  (es-tra-pad'),  n,  [Fr. ;  It.  strap- 
pata,  from  strappare,  to  pull,  to  snatch; 
prov.  G.  strap.fen,  to  pull;  G.  straff,  pulled 
tight.  Kkinsirap.]  The  struggles  of  a  horse 
that  tries  to  get  rid  of  his  rider  by  rearing, 
kicking,  and  violent  movements. 

Estrayt  (es-tra'),  v.i.  [O.Fr.  estrayer,  es- 
traier,  to  wander,  to  ramble ;  a  word  for 
which  two  origins  have  been  proposed.  See 
Stray.]  To  stray;  to  rove;  to  wander.  See 
Stray. 

This  nymph  one  day,  surcharg'd  with  love  and  grief. 
Estrays  apart  and  leaves  her  company.  Daniel. 

Estray  (es-tra'),  n.  A  tame  beast,  as  a  horse, 
ox,  or  sheep,  which  is  found  wandering  or 
without  an  owner;  a  beast  supposed  to  have 
strayed  from  the  power  or  inclosure  of  its 
owner.    It  is  usually  written  Stray. 

Then  the  sombre  village  crier, 

Ringing  loud  his  brazen  bell. 
Wandered  down  the  street  proclaiming 

There  was  an  estray  to  sell.  Longfelltrtu. 

Estre.t  n..  [O.Fr.  estre,  state,  place,  from 
estre,  to  be.]  An  inward  part  of  a  building. 
'The  estres  of  the  grisly  place.'  Chancer. 

Estreat  (es-tref),  n.  [Norm,  estraite  or  es- 
treite,  from  L.  extraho,  extractum,  to  draw 
out.]  In  law,  a  true  copy  or  duplicate  of 
an  original  writing,  especially  of  amerce- 
ments or  penalties  set  down  in  the  rolls  of 
court  to  be  levied  by  the  baiUfl'  or  other 
officer  on  every  offender. 

Estreat  (es-tref),  v.t.  In  law,  (a)  to  extract 
or  copy  from  records  of  a  court  of  law,  as  a 
forfeited  recognizance,  and  return  to  the 
court  of  exchequer  for  prosecution.  (&)  To 
levy  fines  under  an  estreat 

They  (the  poor)  seem  to  have  a  title,  as  well  by 
justice  as  by  charity,  to  the  amerciaments  that  are 
estreated  upon  trespasses  against  their  lord.  Boyle. 

Estremenian  (es-tre-me'ni-an),  a.  In  geog. 
belonging  or  relating  to  Estremadura,  in 
Spain. 

Estremenian  (es-tre-me'ni-an),  n.  In  geog. 
a  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Estremadura. 

Estrepe  (es-trep'),  v.t.  (See  Estrepement.] 
In  law,  to  commit  waste  or  destruction,  as 
by  depriving  trees  of  their  branches,  lands 
of  their  trees,  houses,  &c. 

Estrepement  (es-trep'ment),  n.  [Norm,  es- 
trcper,  estripper,  to  waste;  from  same  root 
as  E.  to  strip.]  In  laiv,  spoil;  waste;  a 
stripping  of  land  by  a  tenant  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  owner.  The  writ  of  estrepement 
was  abolished  by    and  4  Wm.  IV.  xcix. 

Estricll.t  Estridget  (es'trich,  es'trij),  n. 
1.  The  ostrich  (which  see). 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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All  plumed  like  estridges,  that  with  the  wind 
Bated,  like  eagles  having  newly  bathed.  Shak. 

2.  The  fine  soft  down  which  lies  immediately 

under  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich. 
Estuancet  (es'tu-ans),  n.    \h.  cestus,  heat.] 

Heat;  warmth.    'Regulated  estuance  from 

wine.'   Sir  T.  Browiw. 
Estuarian,  Estuarine  (es-tu-a'ri-an,  es'tu- 

a-rin),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  an  estuary; 

iEornied  in  an  estuary. 

Estuary  (es'tii-a-ri),  71.  [L.  cestuarmm,  from 
centuo,  to  boil  or  foam,  wsttis,  heat,  fury, 
storm,  tide.  ]  1. 1  A  place  -where  water  boils 
up.  Boyle.— 2.  An  arm  of  the  sea;  a  frith 
or  firth;  a  narrow  passage,  or  the  moutli  of 
a  river  or  lake,  where  the  tide  meets  the 
curi  ent,  or  flows  and  ebbs. 

Estuary  (es'tu-a-ri),  a.  Belonging  to  or 
formed  in  an  estuary;  as,  estuary  strata. 

Estuatet  (es'tu-at),  v.i.  [L.  cestuo,  to  boil.] 
To  boil:  to  swell  and  rage;  to  be  agitated. 

Estuationt  (es-tu-a'shon),  n.  A  boiling; 
agitation;  commotion  of  a  fluid;  hence,  vio- 
lent mental  commotion;  excitement.  '  Es- 
titations  of  joys  and  fears.'  Mountague. 

Esturet  (es'tfir),  n.  [L.  cestuo,  to  boil]  Vio- 
lence; commotion. 

The  seas  retain  .  .  .  their  outraffeous  estiire  tliere. 

Chapman. 

Esurient  (e-sii'ri-ent\  a.  (L.  esuriens,  esu- 
rientis,  pp.  of  esurio,  to  be  hungry,  de- 
sitierative  from  edo,  to  eat.]  Inclined  to 
eat;  hungry. 

Esurientt  (e-su'ri-ent),  n.  A  hungry  or  greedy 
person. 

An  insatiable  after  riches.       j^!.  Wood. 

Esurinet  (e'su-rin),  a.    Eating;  corroding. 

Over-much  piercing  is  the  air  of  Hampstead,  in 
whicii  sort  of  air  there  is  always  something  esitrine 
and  acid.  ll'iseman. 

Esurinet  (e'sQ-rIn),  n.  In  med.  a  drug  which 
promotes  appetite  or  causes  hunger. 

Etserio,  Eterio  (e-te'ri-6),  n.  In  bot.  a  col- 
lection of  distinct  iudehiscent  carpels,  either 
dry  upon  a  fleshy  receptacle  as  the  straw- 
berry, or  dry  upon  a  dry  receptacle  as  the 
ranunculus,  or  fleshy  upon  a  dry  receptacle 
as  the  raspberry,  the  parts  being  small 
drupes. 

Etagere  (a-ta-zhar),  n.  [Fr.,  from  4tager,  to 
elevate  by  stories  or  stages,  from  etaye,  a 
story.]  A  piece  of  domestic  furniture  sup- 
plied with  several  shelves  one  above  an- 
other, as  a  side-board,  a  what-not,  &c. 

Etanin  (et'a-nin),  n.  [At.]  The  star  y  of 
the  constellation  Draco,  interesting  as  being 
the  star  by  the  observation  of  which  Brad- 
ley was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  aberra- 
tion of  tlie  fixed  stars. 

Etat-major  (a-ta-ma-zhor),  «.  [Fr.]  3[Uit. 
the  staflf  of  an  army  or  regiment.  See 
Staff. 

Et  caetera  (et  set'e-ra).  [L.  et,  and,  ccetera, 
the  other  things.]  And  others  of  the  like 
kind;  and  so  forth;  and  so  on:  generally  used 
when  a  number  of  individuals  of  a  class 
have  been  specified,  to  indicate  that  more 
of  the  same  sort  might  have  been  mentioned, 
but  for  shortness  have  been  omitted;  as, 
stimulants  comprise  brandy,  rum,  whiskey, 
wine,  beer,  et  ccetera.  Written  also  Etccet- 
era.  Etcetera,  and  contracted  tfcc.  It  is  some- 
times treated  as  a  noun,  forming  the  plural 
witli  s. 

1  have  by  me  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  aposio- 
pesis  called  an  et  coctera.  Addison. 
(It)  is  indeed  the  selfsame  case 
With  those  that  swore  et  a^teras.  Hiidibras. 

Etch(ech),ra.  [See  Eddlsh.]  1.  Ground  from 
which  a  crop  has  been  taken.— 2.  Eddish. 

Etch  (ech),  \i.t.  [From  D.  ctsen,  G.  dtzen,  to 
corrode  by  acids,  to  etch;  lit.  to  bite  into; 
O.H.G.  czan,  to  eat.  See  Eat.]  1.  To  pro- 
duce, as  figures  nr  designs,  upon  a  plate  of 
steel,  copper,  glass,  or  the  like,  by  means  of 
lines  or  markings  drawn  through  a  coating 
or  varnish  covering  the  plate  and  corroded 
or  hitten  in  by  some  strong  acid,  which  can 
only  affect  the  plate  where  the  varnish  has 
been  removed.  The  word,  as  now  used  by 
engravers,  generally  means  simply  to  draw 
through  the  ground  with  the  etching  needle 
the  lines  forming  the  shading.  Either  the 
plate  or  the  design  may  be  said  to  be  etched. 
2.t  To  sketch;  to  delineate. 

It  is  not  without  aU  reason  supposed,  that  there  are 
many  such  empty  terms  to  be  found  in  some  learned 
writers,  to  which  they  had  recourse  to  etc/t  out  their 
systems,  where  their  understandings  could  not  fur- 
nish them  with  conceptions  from  things.  Locke. 

Etch  (ech),  V.  i.    To  practise  etching. 
Etcher  (ech'er),  n.    One  who  etches. 
Etching  (ech'ing),  n.   1.  The  process  of  pro- 
ducing designs  upon  a  metal  or  glass  plate 


by  means  of  lines  drawn  through  a  kind 
of  varnish  by  a  pointed  instrument  and  cor- 
roded by  an  acid.— 2.  The  impression  taken 
from  an  etclied  plate.  See  Etch,  v.t. 
Etching-ground  (ech'ing-ground),  n.  The 
varnish  or  coating  with  which  plates  to  be 
etched  are  covered. 

Etching-needle  (ech'ing-ne-dl),  n.  An  in- 
strument of  steel  witli  a  fine  point,  for 
tracing  outlines,  &c.,  in  etching. 

Eteostic(et-e-os'tik),  n.  [Gr.  eteos,  true,  and 
stichos,  a  verse.]  A  chronograramatical 
composition;  a  phrase  or  piece,  the  initial 
letters  in  whicli  form  a  date;  a  chronogram. 

Eterminahlet  (e-ter'mi-na-bl),  a.  Witliout 
end;  iutenuiilable.  Skelton. 

Etern.t  Eternet  (e-tern'),  a.  Eternal;  per- 
petual; endless,    'i'fecne  Apollo.'  Keats. 

Eternal  (e-tern'al),  a.  [Fr.  iternel;  L.  ceter- 
nus,  oeviternus,  from  csmnii,  Gr.  aiOn,  a  space 
or  period  of  time,  uninterrupted  never-end- 
ing time,  an  age,  and  suffix  ternus,  seen  in 
seinpiternus,  diuturtius,&c. ,  probably  mean- 

.  ing  continuance.  See  Age.]  1.  Without  be- 
ginning or  end  of  existence. 

The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge.      Deut.  xxxiii.  27. 

2.  Without  beginning  of  existence. 

To  know  whether  there  is  any  real  being,  whose 
duration  has  been  eiermti.  Locke. 

3.  Without  end  of  existence  or  duration; 
everlasting;  endless;  immortal;  as,  eternal 
happiness  in  a  future  life;  eternal  fame. 

He  there  does  now  enjoy  eternal  rest.  Spenser. 
What  good  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have  etey- 
7ial  life?  Mat.  xix.  16. 

4.  Perpetual;  ceaseless;  continued  without 
intermission. 

And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temple  shine.  Dryden. 

5.  Unchangeable;  existing  at  all  times  with- 
out change;  as,  eternal  truth. — Eternal, 
Everlasting.  Eternal  generally  implies 
without  beginning  or  end.  Everlasting, 
although  used  in  Scripture  with  the  same 
sense,  is  now  restricted  to  that  whicli  is 
without  end. — Syn.  Everlasting,  endless,  in- 
finite, ceaseless,  perpetual,  interminable. 

Eternal  (e-tern'al),  n.  1.  (Witli  the  def .  art. ) 
An  appellation  of  God.  '  The  law  whereby 
tlie  Eternal  himself  doth  work.'  Hooker. — 

2.  That  which  is  everlasting.  '  All  godlike 
passion  for  eternals  quenched.'    Young. — 

3.  Eternity.  'Since  eternal  is  at  hand  to 
swallow  time's  ambitions.'  Young. 

Eternalist  (e-tern'al-ist),  n.  One  who  holds 
the  past  existence  of  the  world  to  be  infi- 
nite. 

Eternalize  (e-tfern'al-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
eternalized;  ppr.  eternalizing.  To  make 
eternal ;  to  give  endless  dui'ation  to ;  to 
eternize. 

Eternally  (e-tern'al-li),  adv.  1.  Without  be- 
ginning or  end  of  duration;  without  begin- 
ning or  without  end  only. — 2.  Unchangeably; 
invariably;  at  all  times. 

That  which  is  morally  good  must  be  eternally  and 
unchangeably  so.  South. 

3.  Perpetually;  without  intermission;  at  all 
times. 

where  western  gales  eterjially  reside.  Addisori. 

Eterne.  See  Etehn. 

Etemifyt  (e-tern'i-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  eter- 
nified;  ppr.  eternifying.  To  make  eternal; 
to  immortalize. 

This  said,  her  winged  shoes  to  her  feet  she  tied. 
Formed  all  of  gold,  and  all  eterntjied.  Chapman. 

Eternity  ( e-tern 'i-ti),  n.    [L.  ceternitas.] 

1.  Tlie  condition  or  quality  of  being  eternal; 
duration  or  continuance  without  beginning 
or  end. 

By  repeating  the  idea  of  any  length  of  duration, 
with  the  endless  addition  of  number,  we  come  by  the 
idea,  of  eternity.  Locke. 

2.  The  whole  of  time  past ;  endless  past 
time;  endless  future  time;  the  state  or  con- 
dition which  begins  at  death. 

At  death  we  enter  on  eternity.  Diuight. 
The  narrow  isthmus  'twixt  two  boundless  seas, 
The  past,  the  future,  two  eternities.  Moore. 

Eternization  (e-tei-'niz-ii"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  eternizing;  the  act  of  rendering  immortal 
or  enduringly  famous. 

Eternize  (e-tern'iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  eter- 
nized; ppr.  eternizing.  [Fr.  (terniser,  from 
L.  ceternus.  See  Eternal.]  1.  To  make 
eternal  or  endless.— 2.  To  prolong  the  ex- 
istence or  duration  of  indefinitely ;  to  per- 
petuate. '  To  ete7-nize  vfoe.'  Milton. — 3.  To 
make  for  ever  famous;  to  immortalize;  as, 
to  eternize  a  name;  to  eternize  exploits. 

Both  of  them  are  set  on  fire  by  the  great  actions  of 
heroes,  and  both  endeavour  to  eternize  them. 

Drydoi. 


Etesian  (e-te'zi-an  or  e-te'zhi-an),  a.  [L. 
etesius;  Gr.  etesios,  annual,  from  etos,  a  year.  ] 
Recurring  every  year ;  blowing  at  stated 
times  of  the  year;  periodical:  especially  ap- 
plied by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  the 
periodical  winds  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Ethal  (e'thal),  n.  [From  the  first  syllables  of 
ether  and  alcohol.]  A  substance  separated 
from  spermaceti  by  Chevreul.  It  is  a  solid, 
fusible  at  nearly  the  same  point  as  sperma- 
ceti, and  on  cooling  crystallizes  in  plates. 
It  is  susceptible  of  union  with  various  l)ases, 
with  whicli  it  forms  salts  or  soaps.  In  point 
of  composition  it  resembles  ether  and  al- 
cohol. 

Ethet  (etli),  a.    Easy.    '  Thence  the  passage 

ethe.'  Spenser. 
Ethelt  (e'thel),  a.  [A.  Sax.  cetliel.  SeeAlHEL- 

ING.]  Noble. 

Etheling  (eth'el-ing),  ?i.  An  Anglo-Saxon 
nobleman. 

There  were  four  orders  of  men  among  the  ancient 
Saxons;  the  Etheling  or  Noble,  the  Freeman,  the 
Freedman,  and  the  Servile.  Bosiuorth. 

Ether  (e'ther),  n.  [L.  cether;  Gr.  aither,  from 
aitho,  to  light  up,  to  kindle,  to  burn  or 
blaze.  Cog.  L.  mstas,  aistus,  JEtna,  Skr. 
indh,  to  set  on  fire;  iddhas,  liright.]  1.  In 
astron.  and  physics,  a  hypothetical  medium 
of  extreme  tenuity  and  elasticity  supposed 
to  be  diffused  throughout  all  space  (as  well 
as  among  the  molecules  of  which  solid  Ijodies 
are  composed),  and  to  be  the  medium  of  the 
transmission  of  light  and  heat. 

There  fields  of  light  and  liquid  ether  flow.  Dryden. 

2.  In  chem.  a  very  light,  volatile,  and  inflam- 
mable fluid,  produced  by  the  leplacement 
of  the  hydrogen  of  organic  acids  by  alcohol 
radicles.  It  is  lighter  than  alcohol,  of  a 
strong  sweet  smell,  susceptible  of  gi-eat  ex- 
pansion, and  has  a  pungent  taste.  A  mix- 
ture of  vapour  of  ether  with  atmospheric 
air  is  extremely  explosive.    Its  formula  is 

Ethereal  (e-the're-al),  a.  1.  Formed  of  ether; 

containing  or  filled  with  etlier;  as,  ethereal 

space;  ethereal  regions;  hence,  heavenly; 

celestial.   '  Ethereal  g\ovf  ol  Shelley.'  Prof. 

Blackie.    '  Ethereal  messengev.'  Milton. 
Vast  chain  of  being,  which  from  God  began. 
Nature's  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man.  Pope. 

2.  Existing  in  the  air;  looking  blue  like  the 
sky;  as,  ethereal  mountains.    Thomson. — 

3.  In  chem.  of  or  pertaining  to  ether.  '  Ethe- 
real liquids.'  Gregory. 

Etherealism  (e-the're-al-izm),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  etliei'eal;  etliereality. 

Ethereality  (e-the're-al"i-ti),  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  ethereal. 

Etherealize  (e-the're-al-iz),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 
etherealized;  ppr.  etherealizing.  1.  To  con- 
vert into  ether,  or  into  a  very  subtile  fluid. 
2.  To  purify  and  refine;  to  render  spirit-like 
or  ethereal.  Shelley. 

Ethereally  (e-the're-al-li),  adv.  In  a  celes- 
tial or  heavenly  manner. 

Etherealness  (e-the're-al-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  ethereal. 

Ethereous  (e-the're-us),  a.  [L.  cethereus, 
from  cetlier.]  Formed  of  ether;  heavenly. 
'This  ethereous  mould  on  wliich  we  stand.' 
Milton. 

Etheria,  .ffitheria  (e-the'ri-a),  n.  River- 
oysters;  a  genus  of  bivalve  molluscs,  family 
Unionida:,  found  in  the  rivers  of  Africa  and 
Madagascar.  The  exterior  is  rugged,  but 
the  interior  of  the  valves  is  pearly,  of  a 
vivid  green  colour,  and  raised  in  small  blis- 
ters. The  natives  of  Nubia  adorn  their 
tombs  with  them. 

Etherification  (e-the'ri-fl-ka"shon),  n.  The 
process  of  ether  formation. 

Etheriform  (e'ther-i-form),  a.  [Ether  and 
form.]   Having  the  form  of  ether. 

Etherism  (e'ther-izm),  n.  In  med.  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  phenomena  produced  by  ad- 
ministering ether. 

Etherization  (e'ther-iz-a"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  administering  ether  to  a  patient. — 
2.  The  state  of  the  system  when  under  the 
influence  of  ether.— 3.  In  clion.  the  process 
of  manufacturing  ether. 

Etherize'f5'ther-iz),  u.f.  pret,  &pp.  etherized; 
ppr.  etherizing.  1.  To  convert  into  ether. — 
2.  To  subject  to  the  influence  of  ether;  as, 
to  etherize  a  patient. 

Ethic,  Ethical  (eth'ik,  eth'ik-al),  a.  [L. 
ethicus;  Gr.  ethikos,  from  ethos,  custom, 
habit.]  Relating  to  manners  or  morals; 
treating  of  morality;  containing  precepts 
of  morality;  moral;  as,  ethic  discourses  or 
epistles. 

He  (Pope)  is  the  great  poet  of  reason,  the  first  of 
f^^cd/ authors  in  verse.  J.  It-'arton. 


ch,  cAain;     eh,  Sc.  loc/i;        go;     j,  job;     h,  Fr.  to?i;     ng,  sing;     lu,  then;  th,  thin; 
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Our  foes  are  to  some  extent  they  of  our  own  house- 
hold, including  not  only  tlie  ienorant  and  the  pas- 
sionate, but  a  minority  of  minds  of  high  calibre  and 
culture,  lovers  of  freedom,  moreover,  who,  though  its 
objective  hull  be  riddled  by  logic,  still  find  the  ethic 
life  of  their  religion  unimpaired.  TyiidaU. 

Ethic  (eth'ik),  n.  Same  as  Ethics  (which  see). 

The  maxims  oi  ethic  are  hypothetical  maxims. 

Pro/.  Clifford. 

Ethically  (eth'ik-al-li),  adv.  According  to 
the  doctrines  of  morality. 

The  lawgiver  has  the  same  need  to  be  ethically 
instructed  as  the  individual  man.  Gladstone. 

Ethicist  (eth'i-sist),  11.  A  writer  on  ethics; 
one  versed  in  ethical  science. 

Ethics  (eth'iks),  n.  1.  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  actions 
of  intelligent  beings,  these  actions  being 
considered  in  relation  to  theu'  moral  quali- 
ties; the  science  which  treats  of  the  nature 
and  grounds  of  moral  obligation;  the  science 
of  moral  philosophy,  which  teaches  men 
their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it;  the  science 
of  human  duty.— 2.  The  whole  of  the  moral 
sciences ;  natural  jurisprudence.  In  this 
application  ethics  includes  moral  philoso- 
phy, international  law,  public  or  political 
law,  civil  law,  and  history,  profane,  civil, 
and  political.  —3.  A  particular  system  of  prin- 
ciples and  rules  concerning  duty,  whether 
true  or  false;  rules  of  practice  in  respect  to  a 
single  class  of  human  actions;  as,  political  or 
social  etiiicx. 

Ethiop,  Ethiopian  (e'thi-op,  e-thi-op'i-an), 
II.  [L.  jEtliiops ;  Gr.  Aithiops — aitho,  to 
burn,  and  ops,  countenance.]  A  native  of 
Ethiopia. 

Ethiopian  (e-thi-6p'i-an),  a.  In  geog.  relat- 
ing to  Ethiopia  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

Ethiopic  (e-tlii-op'ik),  11.  The  language  of 
Ethiopia. 

Ethiopic  (e-thi-op'ik),  a.  Relating  to  Ethi- 
opia or  Abyssinia. 

Etlliops  Martial  (e'thi-ops  mar'shal),  n. 
iilack  i>.\idL'  of  iron ;  iron  in  the  form  of  a 
very  tine  liowder. 

Ethiops  Mineral  (e'thi-ops  rai'ne-ral),  n. 
A  combination  of  mercury  and  sulphur,  of 
a  lilack  colom-;  black  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

Ethmoid,  Ethmoidal  (eth'moid,  eth-moid'- 
al),  a.  [Gr  ethmus.  a  sieve,  and  eidos,  form.] 
Resembling  a  sie\'e. — Etiimoid  bone,  one  of 
the  bones  of  the  head,  situated  between  tlie 
orbital  processes  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  It 
is  exceeflingly  light  and  spongy,  and  the 
olfactory  nerves  shoot  down  through  its 
numerous  perforations  to  the  nose,  and  are 
chiefly  expanded  on  its  surface. 

Ethmoid  (eth'moid),  n.  The  ethmoid  bone 
(which  see  under  Ethmoid,  a.). 

Ethmose  (etli'mos),  ?i.  [Gr.  ethmos,  a  sieve.] 
In  physiol.  a  name  given  to  cellular  tissue. 

Ethnarch  (eth'nark).  n.  [Gr.  cthnos,  n  ition. 
and  arclios,  a  leader.]  In  Greek  aiitiq.  a 
viceroy;  a  governor  of  a  province. 

Ethnarchy  (eth'nar-ki),  n.  The  government 
i>T  jurisdiction  of  an  ethnarch. 

Ethnic,  Ethnical  (eth'nik,  eth'nik-al),  a. 
[L.  ethnicus ;  Gr.  ethnikos,  from  ethnos, 
nation,  pi.  ta  cthne,  the  nations,  heathens, 
gentiles.]  1,  Heathen;  pagan;  pertaining 
to  the  gentiles  or  nations  not  converted  to 
Christianity:  opposed  to  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian. 

Those  are  ancient  ethnic  revels. 

Of  a  faith  long  since  forsaicen.  Loni^felloTV. 

2.  Pertaining  to  race;  ethnological;  as,  ethnic 
considerations  prohibit  us  from  connecting 
these  two  races. 

Ethnic  (eth'nik),  n.    A  heathen;  a  pagan. 
'No  better  reported  than  impure  ethnics 
and  lay  dogs."  Milton. 
Ethnicism  (eth'ni-sizm),  n.  Heathenism; 
paganism;  idolatry. 

A  hallowed  temple,  free  from  taint 

Qi  ethnicism,  makes  his  nuise  a  saint.  B.  Jonson. 

Ethnographer  (eth-nog'ra-fer),  n.  One  who 
cultivates  etlmography  ;  one  who  treats  of 
the  different  race^  and  families  of  men. 

Ethnographic,  Ethnographical  (eth-no- 
graf'ik,  eth-no-graf'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
ethnography. 

Ethnography  (eth-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr.  ethnos, 
nation,  and  grapho,  to  describe.]  That 
branch  of  science  which  has  for  its  subject 
the  description  of  the  different  races  of 
men,  or  the  manners,  customs,  religion,  &c., 
peculiar  to  different  nations.  See  extract 
under  Ethnology. 

Ethnologic,  Ethnological  ( eth-no-loj'ik, 
eth-no-loj'ik-,al),  «.    Relating  to  ethnology. 

Ethnologist  (eth-nol'o-jist),  n.  One  skilled 
in  ethniilogy;  a  student  of  ethnology. 

Ethnology  (eth-nol'o-ji),  n.   [Gr.  cthnos. 


nation,  and  logos,  discourse  ]  The  science 
of  races.    See  extract. 

Ethnography  and  Ethnology  bear  the  same  relation 
almost  to  one  another  as  geology  and  geography. 
Whde  ethnography  contents  herself  with  the  mere 
j     description  and  classification  of  the  races  of  man, 
ethnology,  or  the  science  of  races.  '  investigates  the 

*  mental  and  physical  differences  of  mankind,  and  the 
organic  laws  upon  which  they  depend;  seeks  to  de- 
duce from  these  investigations  principles  of  human 
guidance  in  all  the  important  relations  of  social  and 

;     national  existence."  Fleinittg. 

Ethologic,  Ethological  (eth-o-loj'ik,  eth-o- 
I   loj'ik-al),  a.    [See  Ethology.]   Treating  of 
'   or  pertaining  to  ethics  or  morality. 
Ethologist  (eth-ol'o-jist),  n.    One  versed  in 
ethology;  one  who  studies  or  writes  on  the 
subject  of  manners  and  morality. 
Ethology  (eth-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  ethos  or  ethos, 
I    manners,  morals,  and  Zo<?os,  discom'se.]  The 
science  of  ethics;  the  science  of  character. 
Mr.  Mill  calls  ethology  the  science  of  the  formation 
j     of  character.  Fleming. 

Ethopoetic  (e-tho-po-et'ik),  a.    [Gr.  ethos, 
character,  and  poico,  to  make  ]  Pertaining 
to  or  suitable  for  the  formation  of  character, 
j  [Rare.] 

I  Ethusa  (e-thii'sa),  n.  A  genus  of  short- 
tailed  crustaceans. 
Ethyl  (e'thil),  n.  [Gr.  aither,  and  hule, 
principle.]  (C.2H5.)  The  radical  of  ordinary 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  never  been  obtained 
in  the  fi'ee  state.  Alcohol  is  the  hydrate  of 
ethyl. — Ethyl  salts,  salts  in  which  the  radi- 
cle ethyl  plays  the  part  of  a  metallic  base. 
Ethylamine  (e-thil'a-min).     An  organic 

I    base  formed  by  the  sulistitution  of  all  or 

[   part  i.if  the  hydrogen  of  annnonia  by  ethyl. 
Ethylene  (e'thi-leu),  71.  Olefiant  gas  (which 
see  under  Oi.EFIANT). 

J  Etiolate  ( e'ti-o-lat ),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  etio- 
lated; ppr.  etiolating.  [Fr.  etioler,  to  blanch; 
derived  by  Littr6  from  the  Norm,  s'itieiiler, 
to  grow  into  stalks  or  straw ;  from  iteule, 
stubble,  which  he  derives  from  L.  stipula, 
a  straw.]  To  grow  white  from  absence  of 
tlie  normal  amount  of  green  colouring  mat- 
ter in  the  leaves  or  stalks  ;  to  be  whitened 
by  excluding  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  plants: 
sometimes  in  pftt/ioi.  said  of  persons. 
Etiolate  (e'ti-o-iat),  v.t.  To  blanch;  to 
whiten  by  excluding  the  sun's  rays  or  by 
disease. 

Etiolation  ( e'ti-6-la"shon ),  n.  1.  The  be- 
coming white  by  excluding  the  light  of  the 
sun  or  by  disease.— 2.  In  hort.  the  rendering 
plants  white,  crisp,  and  tender,  by  exclud- 
ing the  action  of  liglit  from  them. 

Etiological  (.e'ti-6-loj"ik-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  etiology. 

Etiology  (e-ti-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  aitia,  cause, 
and  logos,  discourse.]  An  account  of  the 
causes  of  anytliing,  particularly  of  diseases. 

Etiquette  (et'i-ket),  n.     [Fr.;  O.Fr.  esti- 

•  tjuette,  a  thing  attached;  hence,  a  label,  from 
!   L.G.  stikke,  a  peg,  pip.     Ticket  is  same 

word.  'Originally  a  ticket  indicating  a  cer- 
tain reference  to  the  object  to  which  it  is 
affixed,  then  applied  to  certain  regulations 
as  to  behaviour,  dress,  &c.,  to  be  observed 
by  particular  persons  on  particular  occa- 
sions.' Wedgwood.]  Conventional  forms  of 
ceremony  or  decorum;  the  forms  which  are 
observed  toward  particular  persons,  or  in 
particularplaces,  especially  in  courts,  levees, 
and  on  public  occasions;  social  observances 
required  by  good  breeding. 

Without  hesitation  kiss  the  slipper,  or  whatever 
else  the  etiquette  of  that  court  requires.  Chesterjield. 

Etite  (e'tit),  n.  [Gr.  aetos,  an  eagle.]  Eagle- 
stone,  a  variety  of  bog  iron.  See  Eagle- 
stone. 

Etna  (et'na),  n.  [From  Etna,  the  Sicilian 
volcano.]  A  table  cooking-utensil,  heated 
by  a  spirit-lamp. 

Etnean  (et-ne'au),  a.  Pertaining  to  Etna, 
the  celebrated  volcanic  mountain  in  Sicily; 
as,  the  Etnean  fires. 

Etonian  (e-ton'i-an),  n.  A  schoolboy  at 
Eton. 

Etrurian  (e-tru'ri-an),  a.  Relating  to 
Etruria, 

Etruscan  (e-trus'kan),  a.     Relating  to 

Etruria,  an  ancient  country  in  Central  Italy; 

as,  an  Etruscan  vase. 
Ettercap  (et'ter-kap),  n.     An  attercop ;  a 

spider ;    a  virulent    atrabilious  person. 

[Scotch.] 

A  fiery  ettercap,  a  fractious  chiel'. 

As  het  as  ginger,  and  as  stieve  as  steel. 

Robertson  p/  Striian. 

Etter-pike  (et'ter-pik),  n.  The  lesser  weever 

or  sting-fish  {Trachinus  vipera). 
Etter-pyle  (et'ter-pTl),  n.  A  fish  mentioned 

by  Sibbald,  probably  the  etter-pike. 


Bttint  (et'tin),  n.    [A.  Sax.  eoten.'}  A  giant. 

For  they  say  the  King  of  Portugal  cannot  sit  at  his 
meat,  but  the  giants  and  the  ettins  will  come  and 
snatch  it  from  him.  Beau.  El. 

Ettle  (et'tl),  V.t.  [Icel.  cetla,  etla,  to  think, 
to  determine.]  To  aim  ;  to  take  aim  at  any 
object;  to  make  an  attempt;  to  propose;  to 
intend.  [Scotch.] 
Ettle  (et'tl),  t).i.  To  intend;  expect.  [Scotch.] 
Ettle  (et'tl),  n.  Intention ;  intent ;  aim. 
[Scotch.] 

Nannie,  far  before  the  rest. 

Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest. 

And  flew  at  Tarn  wi'  furious  ettle.  Burns. 

Etude (a-tUd),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  siudiwrn.]  In 
the  fine  arts  and  music,  a  composition  de- 
signed to  serve  as  a  study. 

Etui,  Etwee  (et-we'),  n.  (Fr.  Uui;  O.Fr. 
estui;  It.  astnccio,  from  M.H.G.  stuclir 
a  kind  of  sheath.]  A  pocket-case  for  small 
articles,  such  as  needles,  pins,  ifec. ;  a  ladies' 
reticule. 

Etym  (e'tim),  n.  An  etymon.  [Rare  ]  H. 
Fux  Talbot. 

Etjrmologert  (et-i-mol'o-jer),  n.  An  etymo- 
logist. 

Etymologic,  Etymological  (et'i-mo-loj"ik, 
et'i-mo-loj"ik-al),  a.  [See  EtyiMOLOGY.]  Per- 
taining to  or  treating  of  etymology  or  the 
derivation  of  words. 

Etymologically  (et'i-mo-loj"ik-al-li),  adv. 
According  to  or  by  means  of  etymology. 

Etymologicon  (et'i-mo-loj"ik-on),  n.  A 
work,  as  a  dictionary,  containing  the  etymo- 
logies of  the  words  of  a  language ;  a  trea- 
tise on  etymology. 

Etymologist  (et-i-mol'o-jist),  n.  One  versed 
in  etymology  or  the  tracing  of  words  to 
their  earliest  forms;  one  who  searches  into 
the  origin  of  words. 

Etymologize  (et-i-mol'o-jiz),  v.i.  To  search 
into  the  origin  of  words ;  to  deduce  words 
from  their  simple  roots. 

Etymologize  (et-i-mol'o-jiz),  v.t.  To  trace 
the  etymology  of;  to  give  the  etymology  of 
Breeches,  quasi  bear-riches;  when  a  gallant  bears 
all  his  riches  in  his  breeches. — Most  fortunately  e/y- 
niologized.  H.  Jonson. 

Etymology  (et-i-mol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  etijinos, 
true  or  real,  to  etymon,  the  true  or  literal 
signification  of  a  word,  its  root,  and  logos, 
discourse,  description,  from  legein,  to  say, 
to  speak.]  That  part  of  philology  which  ex- 
plains the  origin  and  derivation  of  i'  ords; 
that  part  of  grammar  which  comprehends 
the  various  inflections  and  modifications  of 
words,  and  shows  how  they  are  formed  from 
their  simple  roots. 

Etymon  (et'i-mon),  n.  [Gr.  etymon,  from 
etyinos,  true.]  1.  The  original  form  of  a 
word;  the  root  or  primitive  form.— 2.  The 
original  or  fundamental  sense;  the  primary 
or  root  meaning.  '  The  import  here  given 
as  the  etymon  or  genuine  sense  of  the  word. ' 
Coleridge. 

Eu-  (ii).  A  Greek  adverb  signifying  well,  hap- 
pily, prosperously,  in  safety:  used  frequently 
as  a  prefix  signifying  well,  easy,  good,  entire, 
and  the  like. 

Eucairite  (ii-kai-'it),  n.   See  Eukairite. 

Eucalyn  (ii'kal-in),  n.  (CuHijO,-,.)  A  non- 
fermentescible,  sweetish,  syrupy  body,  got 
in  the  fermentation  of  melitose  (the  sugar 
of  Eucalyptus).  It  is  dextro-rotatory  and 
reduces  copper  salts  like  sugar. 

Eucalyptus  (£i-ka-lip'tus),  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well, 
and  kalypto,  to  cover.]   A  genus  of  large 


Blue  Gum-tree  {Eucalyptus globulus). 


generally  glaucous  trees,  nat.  order  Myr- 
taceae,  natives  of  Australia,  though  a  few 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti,  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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are  found  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  There 
are  more  than  100  species.  The  leaves  are 
thick  and  leathery,  and  by  a  twist  in  the 
stalk  the  edge  of  the  leaf  is  presented  to 
the  branch.  The  flowers  grow  singly  or  in 
clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Tlie 
fruit  is  surrounded  by  the  woody  calyx. 
The  Australian  colonists  call  the  trees  gum- 
trees,  from  the  gum  that  exudes  from  their 
trunks,  and  stringy-bark  and  iron-bark  trees 
from  the  fibrous  or  solid  Ijarks.  Tliey  supply 
valuable  timber.  Some  species  attain  a  great 
size ;  trees  of  E.  amygdalina  have  been 
felled  which  were  480  ft.  high  and  100  ft. 
in  circumference  near  the  base  of  the  stem. 
E.  globulus  (the  blue  gum)  has  lately  been 
extensively  planted  in  malarious  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  healtliier. 
See  Iron-bark  Tree. 

Eucliarist  (ii'ka-rist),  ?i.  [Gr.  eucharistia— 
eu,  well,  good,  and  charts,  grace,  favour, 
thanks,  from  chairo.  to  rejoice,  to  be 
pleased.]    l.t  The  act  of  giving  thanks. 

Some  receive  the  sjicrainent  as  a  means  to  procure 
great  graces  and  blessings,  others  as  an  eucharist 
and  an  office  of  thanlvsgiving  for  what  they  have  re- 
ceived. Jir-  Taylor. 

2.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper;  the 
solemn  act  or  ceremony  of  commemorating 
the  death  of  our  Redeemer,  in  the  use  of 
breatl  and  wine,  as  emblems  of  his  flesh 
and  blood,  accompanied  with  appropriate 
prayers  and  hymns. 

Eucliaristic,  Eucharistical  (u-ka-rist'ik, 
Ti-ka-rist'ik-al),  a.  l.t  Containing  expres- 
sions of  thanks.  Sir  T.  Browne.— 2.  Per- 
taining to  the  Lord's  supper. 

Our  own  eiccharistic  service  and  the  Roman  mass 
alike  are  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  an  atoning- 
sacrifice.  Quart.  Rev. 

Euclielaion  (ii-ke-la'on),  n.  [Gr.,  the  oil  of 
prayer — euche,  a  prayer,  and  elaioii,  oil.] 
In  the  Greek  Ch.  the  oil  %vith  which  a 
penitent  conscious  of  any  mortal  sin  is 
anointed  by  the  archbishop  or  bishop,  as- 
sisted by  seven  priests,  in  order  to  gain  ab- 
solution. The  anointing  is  preceded  and 
followed  by  prayer.  Tlie  ceremony  is  called 
the  sacrament  of  euchclaion. 

Euchims  (ii-kir'us),  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well,  and 
cheir,  the  Iiand.  ]  A  remarkable  genus  of  East 
Indian  lamellicorn  beetles.  The  antennfe 
of  E.  loiigimanus  (long-handed  beetle)  are 
much  longer  than  its  whole  body,  and  con- 
sist each  of  two  curves  bending  outward, 
the  curve  nearest  the  body  forming  a  semi- 
circle, while  the  curve  at  the  extremity  is 
not  so  prominent.  The  Chirotonus  Macleaii 
is  of  the  most  brilliant  green,  the  elytra 
being  black  marked  with  orange  spots. 
Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  habits  of 
this  remarkable  genus. 

Euchlanidota  (u'klan-i-d6"ta),  n.  pi,  [Gr. 
eu,  well,  ami  chlanidotos,  clad  with  an 
upper  garment,  from  chlanis,  an  upper  gar- 
ment. ]  A  family  of  Rotif  era  or  wheel-animal- 
cules, furnished  with  a  carapace,  and  with 
a  multiple  rotatory  organ  divided  into  more 
than  two  lobes. 

EucMore  (ii'klor),  a.  [Gr.  eu,  well,  and 
chloros,  green.]  In  mineral,  having  a  dis- 
tinct green  colour.    [Rare.  ] 

Euchloric  (u-kl6r'ik),  a.  Of  a  distinct  green 
colour.— Euchloric  gas,  the  same  as  Euchlo- 
rine. 

EucMorine  (ii'kl6r-in),  n.  A  very  explosive 
gas  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  on  clilorate  of  potassium;  it  is  a  mixture 
of  chlorine  and  oxide  of  chlorine. 

Euchologion,  Euchology  (u-ko-l6'ji-on,  li- 
kd'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  euchologion,  a  prayer-book 
— euche,  a  prayer,  and  legein,  to  say.]  A 
formulary  of  prayers,  particularly  the  ritual 
of  the  Greek  Churcli,  in  which  are  prescribed 
the  order  of  ceremonies,  sacraments,  and 
ordmances;  a  liturgy. 

He  .  .  .  took  out  of  the  ancient  eucholos^ies,  or 
prayer-books  of  the  Jews,  what  was  good  and  laud- 
able in  them.  Bf.  Bull. 

Euchre,  Eucre  (li'ker),  n.  A  game  of  cards 
very  commonly  played  in  America  and  now 
introduced  into  this  country  also.  It  is  a 
modified  ft  rm  of  tlie  game  of  6cart6  (which 
see),  and  may  be  played  by  two,  three,  or 
four  players  with  the  thirty-two  highest 
cards  of  the  pack.  Tlie  highest  card  is  the 
knave  of  trumps,  called  the  right  bower,  and 
the  next  highest  the  knave  of  the  same 
colour,  called  the  left  bower. 

Euchroite  (ii'kro-it),  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well,  and 
chroia,  colour.]  A  transparent  and  brittle 
mineral,  an  arseniate  of  copper,  of  a  light 
emerald-green  colour. 

Euchymy  (ii'ki-mi),  n.  [Gr.  euchymia,  good- 


ness of  flavour — eu,  well,  good,  and  chymes,  j 
juice,  from  cheo,  to  pour.]   In  med.  a  good 
state  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the 
body. 

Euchysiderite  (u-ki-sid'Sr-it),  n.  [Gr.  eu, 
well,  chei>,  to  pour,  and  sideros,  iron.]  A 
nearly  opaque  mineral,  considered  as  a 
variety  of  augite,  which  occurs  crystallized; 
primal  y  form  an  oldique  rlionibic  prism, 
colour  brownish-black,  lustre  vitreous.  It 
is  found  in  Norway,  and  contains  silica,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Euclase  (ii'klas),  n.  [Gr.  eu,  and  Iclao,  to 
break;  lit.  easily  broken.]  A  mineral  of  the 
beryl  family,  formerly  called  prismatic 
emerald,  of  a  pale  green  colour  and  very 
brittle.  Its  primary  form  is  a  right  rhom- 
boidal  prism.  It  consists  of  silica,  alumina, 
and  glucina,  and  occurs  in  the  topaz  dis- 
tricts of  Brazil  and  the  gold  districts  of 
Southern  Ural. 

Eucrasy  (u'kra  si),  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well,  and 
krasis,  temperament,  from  kerannymi,  to 
mix.  ]  In  med.  such  a  due  or  well-propor- 
tioned mixture  of  qualities  in  bodies  as  to 
constitute  health  or  soundness. 

Eucticalt  (uk'tik-al),  a.  [Gr.  euktikos,  from 
euchomai,  to  vow,  to  wish.]  1.  Containing 
acts  of  thanksgiving. 

The  euctical  or  eucharistical  offering  must  consist 
of  three  degrees  or  parts;  the  off"ering  of  the  heart, 
of  the  mouth,  of  the  hand.  Joseph  Afede. 

2.  Containing  acts  of  supplication;  suppli- 
catory; precatory.  '  Sacrifices  .  .  .  distin- 
guished into  expiatory,  euctical,  and  euchar- 
istical.' Law. 

Eudaemouism,  Eudemonism  (u-de'mon- 

izm),  n.  [Gr.  eudainidn,  happy  —  eu,  well, 
and  daimon,  a  demon,  spirit.]  The  doctrine 
of  happiness,  or  the  system  of  philosophy 
which  makes  human  happiness  its  highest 
object,  declaring  that  the  production  of 
liappiness  is  the  foundation  of  virtue. 
Eudaemonist,  Eudemonist  (Q-de'mon-ist), 

n.    A  believer  in  eudaamonism. 

I  am  too  much  of  SLendeinoicist:  I  hanker  too  much 
after  a  state  of  liappiness  botli  for  myself  and  others. 

De  Quificey. 

Eudialyte,  Eudyalite  (ii-di'al-it),  n.  [Gr. 
eu,  easily,  and  diulyo,  to  dissolve.]  A  min- 
eral of  a  brownish-red  colour  found  in 
Greenland,  which  when  powdered  dissolves 
readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  whence  the 
name.  It  consists  of  lime,  soda,  and  iron 
in  combination  with  zirconia  and  silica,  and 
contains  minute  quantities  of  tantalum, 
manganese,  and  other  elements.  Its  crys- 
tals belong  to  the  hexagonal  system. 

Eudiometer  (u-di-om'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  eudios, 
serene  (ezt,  and  root  di— see  Deity),  and 
metron,  measure.]  An  instrument  originally 
designed  for  ascertaining  tlie  purity  of  the 
air  or  the  quantity  of  oxygen  it  contains, 
but  now  employed  generally  in  the  analysis 
of  gases  for  the  determination  of  the  nature 
and  proportion  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  any  gaseous  mixture. 
It  consists  of  a  graduated  glass 
tube,  either  straight  or  bent  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  U,  her 
metically  sealed  at  one  end  and 
open  at  the  otlier.  Two  pla- 
tinum wires,  intended  for  the 
conveyance  of  electric  sparks 
through  any  mixture  of  gases, 
so  as  to  cause  the  combustion 
of  certain  of  them,  are  inserted 
through  the  glass  near  the  shut 
end  of  the  tube,  and  closely  ap- 
proach but  do  not  touch  each 
other.  The  electric  spark  con- 
sumes the  oxygen  in  the  gas  to  Eudiometer, 
be  analyzed,  and  the  nature  and 
proportion  of  the  constituents  of  the  gase- 
ous mixture  are  determined  by  the  diminu- 
tion in  volume  after  the  passing  of  the 
spark. 

Eudiometric,  Eudiometrical  (ii'di-o-met"- 
rik,  £i'di-o-met"rik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
eudiometer  or  to  eudiometry;  performed  or 
ascertained  by  a  eudiometer;  as,  eudiomet- 
rical experiments  or  results. 

Eudiometry  (ii-i  li-om'et-ri),  n.  The  art  or 
practice  of  ascertaining  the  purity  of  the 
air  by  the  eudiometer,  and  of  determining 
the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  any  gaseous  mixture. 

Eudoxian  (u-doks'i-an),  n.  Eccles.  one  of  a 
sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
followers  of  Eudoxius,  patriarch  of  Antiocli 
and  Constantinople,  who  affirmed  the  Sou 
to  be  differently  affected  in  his  mil  from 
the  Father,  and  made  of  nothing. 

Eudyalite.   See  Eudialyte. 
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Euemerism,  Euhemerism  (u-em'fer-izm, 
u-lieni'er-izm),  n.  [After  7i'i((''hii';-o.v,  an  early 
Greek  student  of,  or  speculator  on,  polythe- 
istic mythology.]  The  doctrine  that  poly- 
theistic mythology  arose  exclusively,  or  in 
the  main,  out  of  the  deification  of  dead 
heroes;  the  system  of  mythological  inter- 
pretation which  reduces  the  gods  to  tlie 
level  of  distinguished  men,  and  so  regards 
the  myths  as  founded  on  real  histories:  some- 
times, as  in  the  following  quotation,  applied 
to  the  inverse  process,  whereby  history  is 
constructed  out  of  mythological  tradition. 

He  (Professor  Seeley)  contends  tliat  the  history  of 
the  (Roman)  Regal  period  may  have  been  con- 
structed artificially  from  the  beginning,  partly  by 
rationalism  or  ' eithenterisin'  out  of  mythological 
superstitions,  and  partly  by  etiological  conjecture, 
out  of  existing  monuments  of  antiquity.    Sat.  Rev. 

Euemerist,  Euhemerist  (u-eni'er-ist,  a- 
hem'er-ist),  n,  A  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  euemerism. 

Euemerist,  Euhemerist  (ii-em'Sr-ist,  vl- 
hem'er-ist),  a.  Euemeristic. 

Euemeristic,  Euhemeristic  (ii-em'ir-ist"- 
ik,  ii-hem'er-ist"ik).  a.  (.if  or  belonging  to 
euemerism;  as,  euheiin-'ristic  liistorians. 

EuemeristicaUy,  Euhemeristically  (fi- 

em'er-ist"ik-al-li,  u-heni'er-ist"ik-al-li),  adv. 
After  the  manner  of  Euemeros;  rationalist- 
ically;  as,  to  explain  a  mytli  euemcristically. 

Euemerize,  Euhemerize  (ii-em'er-iz,  (i- 

hem'er-iz),  i).  t.  To  treat  or  explain  in  the 
manner  of  Euemeros;  to  treat  or  explain 
rationalistically;  as,  to  euemerize  a  myth, 
that  is,  to  explain  it  as  being  founded  on  a 
basis  of  history. 

Euemerize,  Euhemerize  (ii-em'er-iz,  ii- 
hem'er-iz),  v.i.  To  believe  in  or  practise 
euemerism;  to  treat  or  explain  myths  eu- 
emeristically. 

Euget  (ii'je),  n.  [L.]  An  exclamation  of 
applause,  encouragement,  joy,  and  the  like. 
Hammond. 

Eugenia  (u-je'ni-a),  n.  [In  honour  of  Prince 
Eugene  of  Saxony.]  A  genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous polypetalous  plants  of  the  nat.  order 
Myrtaceae.  It  contains  a  large  number  of 
species,  the  most  remarkalile  of  which  is 
the  all-spice  or  pimento.  E.  acris  is  the 
wild  clove. 

Eugenic  (ii-jen'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived from  cloves. — Eugenic  acid,  an  acid 
derived  from  cloves,  and  conferring  on 
them  their  essential  properties.  It  is  a 
colourless  oil,  assuming  a  ilarker  colour  and 
becoming  resinous  wlien  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  reddens  litmus  paper,  has  a  spicy 
burning  taste  and  a  strong  smell  of  cloves. 

Eugenin, Eugenine  (u'jen-in), n.  (C^ H,2 0.,.) 
A  substance  which  deposits  spontaneously 
from  the  distilled  water  of  cloves.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  small  laminae,  which  are  colour- 
less, transparent,  and  pearly,  and  in  time 
become  yellow. 

Eugeny  t  (u'je-ni),  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well,  and 
genos,  race,  family.]   IVobleness  of  birth. 

Eught  (ti),  n.  A  tree,  the  yew.  'The  eugh 
obedient  to  the  bender's  will.'  Spenser. 

Eughent  (fi'en),  a.  Made  of  yew.  'Evghen 
bow.'  Spenser. 

Eugubine  (ii'gfi-bin),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  ancient  Eugubium  (now  Gubbio),  or  to 
certain  tablets  or  tables  (seven  in  number) 
discovered  there  in  1444.  These  tablets, 
called  the  Eugubine  Tables,  furnish  a  com- 
prehensive memorial  of  the  ancient  Uni- 
brian  tongue,  and  show  that  it  somewhat 
resembled  the  ancient  Latin,  as  well  as 
the  Oscan.  Only  four  of  the  tablets  are 
wholly  Umbrian,  one  is  partly  Umbrian  and 
partly  Latin,  and  two  all  Latin.  Directions 
for  performing  sacrificial  rites,  and  forms  of 
prayer,  are  the  subject  of  the  inscriptions. 
The  tablets  are  still  preserved  at  Gubbio. 

Euharmonic(u-har-inon'ik),  a.  [Gr.  eft, well, 
and  E.  harmonic]  Producing  perfectly  con- 
cordant sounds,  as  opposed  to  sounds  pro- 
duced by  tempereil  instruments. 

Euhemerism.   See  Euemerism. 

Eukairite,  Eucairite  (u-ka'rit),  n.  [Gr.  eu- 
toiros,  opportune,  seasonable — (.'i(,well,  and 
kairos,  season.]  A  mineral  of  a  shiniim 
lead-gray  colour  and  granular  structvire, 
consisting  cliiefly  of  selenium,  copper,  and 
silver:  so  called  by  Berzelius  because  found 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  metal  se- 
lenium. 

EulOgiC,  EulOgical  (u-Ioj'ik,  u-loj'ik-al),  a. 
[See  Eulogy.]  Containing  or  pertaining  to 
eulogy  or  praise;  commendatory. 

EulOgically  (ii-loj'ik-al-U),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner to  convey  praise. 

Give  me  leave  eulogically  to  enumerate  a  few  of 
those  many  attributes.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 


ch,  c/iain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     s,  go;     j,job;     h,  Fr.  tow;     ng,  siTij/;     th,  i/ien;  th,  ifiin;     w,  uiig;   wh,  to/iig;   zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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Eulogist  (u'lo-jist),  re.  [See  Eulogy.]  One 
who  praises  and  commends  another;  one 
who  writes  or  speaks  in  commendation  of 
another  on  account  of  his  excellent  quali- 
ties, exploits,  or  performances. 

Such  bii^otry  was  sure  to  find  its  eniogist.  Btickle. 

Eulogistic,  Eulogistical  (ii-lo-jis'tik,  u-lo- 
jis'tik-al),  a.  Containing  or  pertaining  to 
eulogy  or  i^raise;  laudatory.    Eclectia  Rev. 

Eulogistically  (li-lo-jis'tik-al-li),  adv.  Wltli 
coniniendation  or  eulogy. 

Eulogium  (u-16'ji-um),  re.    A  formal  eulogy. 

Eulogize  (il'lo-jiz),  v.  t.  pret.  cfc  pp.  eulogized; 
ppr.  eulogizing.  [See  EULOGY.]  To  praise; 
to  speak  or  write  in  commendation  of  an- 
other; to  extol  in  speech  or  writing. 

Eulogy  (ii'lo-ji),  re.  [Gr.  eulogia—eu,  well, 
and  logos,  speech,  from  lego,  to  speak.] 
I'r.iise;  encomium;  panegyric;  a  speech  or 
writing  in  commendation  of  a  person  on 
account  of  his  valuable  ([ualities  or  services. 
'  The  praises  and  famous  e  ulogies  of  wortliy 
men.'  Spenser. — Syn.  Praise,  encomium, 
paneg.yric,  commendation,  ^loge. 

Eulytine  (ii'li-tin),  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well,  and 
lyo,  to  dissolve.]  A  mineral,  consisting 
chiefly  of  silicate  of  bismuth,  found  at 
Schneeberg  in  Saxony^ 

Eumenidse  (u-men'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
hyuienopterous  insects,  of  predaceous  soli- 
tary lialiits.  allied  to  the  wasps. 

Euilienides(ii-men'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  etimen- 
idcs  (tlii-ni),  gracious  goddesses,  from  eu- 
meiies,  well-disposed — eu,  well,  and  menos, 
temper,  disposition.]  \n  class,  myth,  a  name 
given  to  tlie  Furies,  because  it  was  considered 
unlawful  and  dangerous  to  name  tliem  under 
tlieir  true  designation  Erinnyes.  See  FUKY. 

Eunectus  (ii-nek'tus),  re.   See  Anaconda. 

Euiiicid83,  Euniceaa  (ti-nis'i-de,  ii-nis'e-e), 
n.  pi.  A  family  of  marine  annelids,  order 
Errantia,  nearly  allied  to  tlie  Nereida;. 
The  body  is  very  long  (sometimes  attaining 
the  length  of  4  feet),  and  composed  of 
numerous  segments  (sometimes  so  many 
as  400),  each  segment  being  furnislied  with 
paddles.  The  proboscis  has  at  least  seven, 
and  in  some  cases  nine,  pairs  of  horny 
teeth,  and  the  gills,  when  present,  are 
composed  of  filamentous  tufts. 

Eunomia(u-no'mi-a),  re.  [Name  of  an  ancient 
Greek  goddess  who  presided  over  order  or 
good  government.  ]  A  small  planet  or  aster- 
oid revolving  between  tlie  orbits  of  Mars 
and  .Jupiter,  discovered  29th  July,  1851,  by 
De  Gasparis. 

Eunomian  (ii-no'mi-an),  n.  One  of  a  sect 
of  lieretics,  disciples  of  Eunomius,  bishop 
of  Cyzicum  in  the  fourtli  century.  The 
Eunomians  maintained  tliat  the  Fatlier  was 
of  a  different  nature  from  tlie  Son,  and  that 
the  Son  did  not  in  reality  unite  himself  to 
human  nature.  Breioer. 

Eunomian  (ii-no'mi-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Eunomius  or  his  doctrines.  See  preced- 
ing article._ 

Eunomy  (u'no-mi),  n.  [Gr.  eunomia  —  eu, 
and  iioinos,  law.]  Equal  law,  or  a  well- 
ailjiisted  constitution  of  government.  Hit- 

J'ord. 

Eunuch  (u'nuk),  11.  [Gr.  eunouclios — eune, 
a  bed,  and  echo,  to  keep,  to  have  cliarge  of.] 
A  castrated  male  of  tlie  human  species ; 
hence,  from  tlie  employment  to  wliicli 
eunuchs  were  commonly  put,  a  chamberlain. 

Eunuch,  Eunuchate  (ii'nuk,  ii'nuk-at),  v.t. 
To  make  aeunucli  of;  to  castrate,  as  a  man. 

Tliey  ercincch  all  their  priests;  from  wlience  'tis  shewn. 
That  they  deserve  no  children  of  their  own.  Creech. 

It  were  an  impossible  act  to  eunicc/iafe  or  castrate 
themselves.  Sty  T.  Browne. 

Eunuchism  (a'nuk-izm),  n.  The  state  of 
being  a  emiuch. 

That  eitniichism,  not  in  itself,  but  for  the  kingdom 
of  lieaven,  is  better  than  it  (marriage),  we  doubt  not. 

Bp.  Hall. 

Euomphalus  (u-om'fal-us),  n.  [Gr.  eu, 
well,  and  omphalos,  the  navel.]  A  large 
genus  of  fossil  gasteropodous  molluscs  be- 
longing to  the  family  Turbinidfe,  appearing 
In  the  Silurian  strata,  and  keeping  its  place 
till  the  triassic  period.  Tlie  remains  con- 
sist of  depressed  or  discoidal  shells,  with  a 
polygonal  aperture  and  very  wide  umbili- 
cus (wlience  tlie  name).  The  operculum  is 
round,  shelly,  and  multispiral. 

Euonymus  (u-on'i-mus),  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well, 
good,  and  onoma,  a  name.]  The  spindle- 
tree  or  prickwood  of  our  liedges,  a  genus  of 
shrubs  or  trees,  nat.  order  Celastrinese,  con- 
taining about  fifty  species,  natives  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  northern  liemi- 
sphere.  The  plants  have  quadrangular 
branchlets,  opposite  serrate  leaves,  and 


small  flowers  in  axillary  cymes.  One  spe- 
cies (E.  europcBus)  grows  in  hedges  and 
thickets  in  England.  The  evergreen  species 
or  varieties  of  tliis  genus  are  exceedingly 
ornamental  in  their  foliage,  but  require 
protection  in  eastern  and  central  Britain. 
Euotomous  (ii-ot'om-us),  a.  [Gr.  eu,  well, 
and  tome,  from  temnS,  to  cleave.]  In  min- 
eral, having  distinct  cleavages ;  cleaving 
readily. 

Eupathy  t  (u'pa-thi),  n.  [Gr.  eupatheia,  the 
enjoyment  of  good  things,  comfort  —  eu, 
well,  good,  and  pathos,  feeling.  ]  Riglit 
feehng.  Harris. 

Eupatbrine  (u-pa'to-rin),  n.  An  alkaloid, 
according  to  Kighoni,  obtained  from  Eujxi- 
torium  cannabinum.  It  is  a  wliite  powder, 
having  a  peculiar  sharp  bitter  taste,  insol- 
uble in  water,  but  soluble  in  etlier  and 
alcohol.  It  coml)ines  with  sulpliuric  acid, 
and  tlie  salt  crystallizes  in  silky  needles. 

Eupatorium  (u-pa-to'ri-um),  n.  [L.  eupato- 
riuin;  Gr.  eupaiorion,  agrimony,  from 
Mithridates  Eupator,  king  of  Pontus,  who 
first  used  it  as  a  medicine.]  An  extensive 
genus  of  perennial  lierbs,  cliielly  natives  of 
America,  nat.  order  Compositse.  The  plants 
are  often  aromatic;  they  have  few-flowered 
heads  of  white  or  purplish  flowers,  which 
come  into  blossom  near  tlie  close  of  sum- 
mer. There  are  over  300  species,  one  of 
whicli,  E.  cannabinum,  or  hemp-agrimony, 
is  a  Britisli  plant,  and  grows  about  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  lakes.  E.  perfoliatuni 
of  North  America,  popularly  called  thor- 
ougli-wort,  cross-wort,  and  bone-set,  is  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark. 

Eupatory  (u'pa-to-ri),  n.  Same  as  Eupato- 
rium (wliich  see). 

Eupatrid  (li'pat-rid),  n.  [Gr.  eu,  weW,  pater, 
patros,  father,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  A 
member  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  (Eupa- 
tridse)  of  Athens,  in  whom  were  vested  the 
privileges  and  powers  of  lawgivers,  the 
people  having  no  voice. 

The  honour  given  to  the  heads  of  the  houses, 
whicli  everywhere  formed  the  primary  mould  of  the 
Aryan  community,  .  .  .  was  certainly  one  great 
source  of  nobility.  This  was  the  patent,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  Roman  piatrician,  of  the  Greek  etipatrtd,  of 
the  Teutonic  warrior.  Edhi.  Rev. 

EupatridSB  ((i-pat'ri-de),  n.  pi.    See  Eupat- 

KID. 

Eupepsia,  Eupepsy  (u-pep'si-a,  ii-pep'si), 
n.  [Gr.  eupepsia — eu,  and  pepsis,  concoc- 
tion, digestion,  from  pepto,  to  cook,  digest.] 
Good  assimilation  of  food;  good  digestion. 

An  age  merely  mechanical  1  Eitpepsy  its  main  ob- 
ject. Carlyle. 

Eupeptic  (ii-pep'tik),  a.  1.  Having  good 
digestion. — 2.  Easy  of  digestion.  Carlyle. 

Euphema  (ii-fe'ma),  ?i.  A  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  Psittacidae  or  parrot  fa- 
mily, order  Seansores.  Several  species  are 
found  in  Australia.  E.  elegans  is  the  ground- 
parakeet  of  tlie  colonists. 

Euphemism  (u'fem-izm),  n.  [Gr.  euphemis- 
mos — eu,  well,  a,nd phemi,  to  speak.]  In  rhet. 
a  figure  in  wliich  a  delicate  word  or  expres- 
sion is  substituted  for  one  which  is  offen- 
sive to  good  manners  or  to  delicate  ears. 

When  it  is  said  of  the  martyr  St.  Stephen,  that  'he 
fell  asleep,'  instead  of  he  died,  the  euphemisin  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  metaphor,  intimating  a 
resemblance  between  sleep  and  the  death  of  such  a 
person.  Beattie. 

This  instinct  of  politeness  in  speech — enfikemisni, 
as  it  is  called — which  seeks  to  hint  at  an  unpleasant 
or  an  indelicate  thing,  rather  than  name  it  directly, 
has  had  much  to  do  in  making  words  acquire  new 
meanings  and  lose  old  ones:  thus  '  plain'  has  usurped 
the  sense  of  *  ugly; '  '  fast,'  of  '  dissipated;'  '  gallantry,' 
of  '  licentiousness."    Cha7}iberss  hi/,  for  tke  People. 

Euphemistic,  Euphemistical  (fl-fem-isf- 
ik.  u-feni-ist'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
taining euphemism;  rendering  more  decent 
or  delicate  in  expression. 

Euphemize  (u'fem-iz),  v.t.  To  make  eu- 
phemistic; to  express  by  a  euphemism,  or  in 
affectedly  delicate  or  refined  language. 

Euphemize  (u'fem-iz),  v.i.  To  use  eu- 
pliemism;  to  express  one's  self  in  an  affec- 
tedly fine  style;  to  euphuize.  Kingsley. 

Euphon  (Q'fon),  n.    Same  as  Euphonon. 

Euphonia  (fl-fo'ni-a),  71.  A  genus  of  inses- 
sorial  birds  allied  to  the  tanagers.  E.  Ja- 
maica is  the  blue  quit  or  blue  sparrow  of 
the  West  Indies. 

Euphonic,  Euphonical  (u-fon'ik,  u-fon'ik- 
al),  01.  [See  Euphony.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  characterized  by,  euphony;  agreeable 
in  sound;  pleasing  to  the  ear;  as,  euphoni- 
cal orthography. 

The  Greeks  adopted  many  changes  in  the  combin- 
ation of  syllables  to  render  their  language  eitphonic, 
by  avoiding  such  collisions.  E.  Porter. 


Euphonious  (ii-fo'nl-us),  a.  Agreeable  in 
sound;  euphonic. 

Euphonious  languages  are  not  necessarily  easy  of 
acquirement.  The  Fin,  in  which  it  is  rare  to  find  two 
concurrent  consonants  in  the  same  syllable,  is  too 
fine  and  delicate  for  remembrance.  The  mind  wants 
consonantal  combinations,  or  something  equally  defi- 
nite, to  lay  hold  of.  Latham. 

Euphoniously  (u-fo'ni-us-li),  adv.  With 
eujihony;  harmoniously. 

Euphonism  (ii'fon-izm),  n.  An  agreeable 
sound  or  combination  of  sounds. 

Euphonium  (ii-fo'ni-um),  n.  A  brass  bass 
instrument,  generally  introduced  into  mili- 
tary bands,  but  frequently  met  with  in  the 
orchestra  as  a  substitute  for  the  bass  trom- 
bone, with  the  tone  of  which,  however,  it 
has  not  the  slightest  alHnity.  It  is  tuned 
on  C  or  on  B  flat,  and  is  furnished  with 
three  or  four  valves  or  pistons. 

Euphonize  (u'fon-iz),  v.t.  To  make  agree- 
able in  sound. 

Euphonon  (u'fo-non),  n.  A  musical  instru- 
ment of  great  sweetness  and  power,  resem- 
bling the  upright  piano  in  form  and  the 
organ  in  tone. 

Euphonous  (ii'fon-us),  a.  Same  as  Euphoni- 
ous. Milfurd. 

Euphony (u'fo-ni),n.  [Gv. euphonia— eu,vie\\, 
and  plione,  voice.]  An  agreeable  sound;  an 
easy,  smooth  enunciation  of  sounds;  a  pro- 
nunciation of  letters,  syllables,  and  words 
which  is  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

Euphort)ia(u-for'bi-a),  ?i.  [Gr. euphorbia.  See 
EUPHORBIUM.]  A  genus  of  exogenous  plants, 
nat.  order  Euphorbiacea;.  There  are  nearly 
1000  species,  varying  greatly  in  habits,  but 
all  agreeing  in  the  structure  of  the  flower. 
The  British  species  and  those  growing  in 
temperate  regions  are  leafy  herbs.  In  tro- 
pical regions  they  are  shrubs  or  trees,  often 
large,  fleshy,  and  leafless,  having  the  habit 
of  a  cactaceous  plant.  All  abound  in  a 
milky  acrid  juice.  The  inflorescence  con- 
sists of  many  male  flowers  and  one  female, 
included  in  a  four  or  five  lobed  involucre, 
which  used  to  be  called  the  flower.  There 
are  ten  species  natives  of  Britain,  common 
in  waste  places,  copses,  and  hedges,  and 
popularly  called  spurges. 

Euphorbiaceae  (a-f or'bi-a"se-e),  n.  pi.  k  nat. 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of 
herbs,  shrubs,  or  very  large  trees.  They 
occur  in  all  regions  of  the  globe  except 
the  arctic.  The  flowers  are  miisexual, 
and  the  fruit  tricoccous.  Acridity,  a  viru- 
lent corrosive  property,  which  sometimes  is 
so  concentrated  as  to  render  tlieni  most 
dangerous  poisons.and  sometimes  so  diffused 
as  to  lie  of  little  importance,  witli  all  imagin- 
able intermediate  (lualities,  exists  through- 
out the  order.  Some  of  them  afford  caout- 
chouc. 

Euphorhiaceous,  Euphorbial  (u-foi'bi-a"- 
slius,  u-for'l)i-al),  a.  Of,  relating  to,  or  re- 
semljling  the  Euphorbiacea;. 

Euphorbium  (Q-for'bi-um),  n.  [Gr.  euphor- 
bion,  euphorbium.  said  to  be  from  Euphor- 
bus,  physician  to  Juba,  King  of  Mauritania.  | 
A  substance  improperly  called  a  gum  Oi.* 
gum-resin,  since  it  is  entirely  destitute 
of  any  gum  in  its  composition.  It  is  tho 
juice  of  several  species  of  Euphorbia,  either 
exuding  naturally  or  from  incis-ions  made 
in  the  bark.  Much  of  the  article  found 
iu  British  commerce  is  obtained  from  the 
E.  canariensis;  that  used  on  the  Continent 
is  obtained  from  E.  officinalis  and  other 
species.  Euphorbium  is  a  powerful  acrid 
substance,  virulently  purgative  and  emetic, 
and  the  dust  of  it  is  dangerously  stimulant 
to  the  nose. 

Euphrasia  (u-fra'zi-a),  n.  [Gr.  euphrasia, 
delight,  from  evphraino,  to  delight  —  eu, 
well,  and  phren,  mind,  heart.]  A  small 
genus  of  herbs,  nat.  order  Scrophulariacese, 
natives  of  temperate  regions,  of  which  there 
are  about  twelve  species.  The  plants  are 
parasitic  on  roots,  have  branching  stems, 
and  opposite  toothed  or  cut  leaves.  The 
small,  white,  yellow,  or  purple  flowers  are 
in  dense  bracteate  spikes.  One  species,  E. 
officinalis,  is  common  in  meadows  and  heaths 
throughout  Britain.  It  was  formerly  used 
as  an  eye  medicine.  Called  also  Euphrasy 
and  Eyehright. 

Euphrasy  (ii'fra-si),  n.  Euphrasia  or  eye- 
bright,  formerly  a  specific  for  diseases  of  the 
eye. 

Then  purged  with  euphrasy,  and  rue. 

The  visual  nerve;  for  he  had  much  to  see.  Milton. 

Euphroe  (u'fro),  n.  [Fr.  ouvreav,  an  aper- 
ture, oumir,  to  open.]  Baut.  a  circular  piece 
of  wood  with  holes  in  it  through  which  pass 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  lier;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abMne;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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lines  forming  a  crowfoot,  to  suspend  an  awn- 
ing. Written  a.\so  Upliive,  Ucjuu. 
Euphrosyne  (ti-f ros'i-ne),  n.  [G-r,  Euprosyne, 
one  of  tlie  Graces.]  A  small  planet  or  as- 
teroid, between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupi- 
ter, discovered  by  Ferguson,  1st  September, 
1854. 

Euphuism  (u'fu-izm),  n.  [From  the  name 
of  the  hero  of  two  works  by  John  Lyly,  viz. 
Eaphues,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,  1679,  and 
Euphues  and  his  England,  1580,  written  in 
a  strange  ornate  and  affected  style,  which 
became  fashionable  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth. 
Euphues  is  the  Gr.  euphyes,  well-shaped, 
goodly,  elegant— ew,  well,  and  phi/e,  growth, 
stature.]  Affectation  of  excessive  elegance 
and  refinement  of  language;  high-flown  dic- 
tion. 

The  discourse  of  Sir  Percie  Shafton,  in  'The  Mon- 
astery,' is  rather  a  caricature  than  a  fair  sample  of 
euphuism,  .  .  .  Perhaps,  indeed,  ourlan^uage  is, after 
all,  indebted  to  this  writer  (Lyly)  and  his  eupkiitsm 
for  not  a  little  of  its  present  euphony.  Craik. 

Eupbuist  (a'fii-ist),  n.  [See  EnPHtriSJr.] 
One  who  uses  bombast  or  excessive  orna- 
ment in  style ;  one  who  affects  excessive 
elegance  and  refinement  of  language.  Ap- 
plied particularly  to  a  class  of  writers  in  the 
age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  John  Lyly,  whose  unnatural  and  high- 
flown  diction  is  vidiciUed  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Monastery,  in  tiie  character  of  Sir  Percie 
Shafton.    See  last  art. 

Euphuistic  (ii-ffi-iat'ik),  a.  Belonging  to 
the  euphuists  or  to  euphuism.  'Euphuistic 
pronnnciatiou.'  Cvaik. 

Euphuize  (li'fii-iz),  v.i.  To  express  one's 
self  by  a  euphuism;  to  express  one's  self  in 
an  affectedly  fine  and  delicate  manner;  to 
euphemize. 

Eupione  (fl'pi-6n),  n.  [Gr.  exipinn,  very  fat 
or  rich.]  In  chem.  the  name  given  by  Reich- 
enbach  to  a  fragrant,  colourless,  highly  vol- 
atile, and  inflammable  liquid,  produced  in 
the  destructive  distillation  of  bones,  wood, 
coal,  &c.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes 
with  oils,  and  acts  as  a  solvent  of  fats  and 
resins. 

Euplastic  (Q-pIast'ik),  a.  [Gr.  eu,  well,  and 
plassO,  to  form.  ]  In  med.  having  the  ca])a- 
city  of  becoming  organizable  in  a  high  de- 
gree, as  in  false  membranes  resulting  from 
acute  inflammation  in  a  healthy  person. 
Dunfjlisoii. 

Euplastic  (u-plast'ik),  n.  A  term  applied 
by  Lobstein  to  the  elaborated  organizable 
matter  by  which  the  tissues  of  the  body 
are  renewed.  Hoblyn. 

Eupyrion  (Q-pir'i-on),  n.  [Gr.  eu,  and  pyr, 
fire.  ]  Any  contrivance  for  obtaining  an  in- 
stantaneous light,  as  lucifer-matches,  &c. 

Eurasian  (fi-ra'shi-an),  n.  [A  contraction  of 
European  and  Asian.}  One  born  in  Hindu- 
stan of  a  Hindu  mother  and  European 
fatlier.  They  generally  receive  a  European 
education,  and  the  young  men  are  often 
engaged  ingovernnient  or  mercantile  offices, 
while  the  girls  often  marry  Europeans. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  lower  classes  of  Eurasians, 
or  half-castes.  as  they  are  desij^ned,  .  .  .  lead  the 
life  of  pariah. dogs,  skulkinff  on  the  outskirts  between 
the  European  and  native  communities,  and  branded 
as  noxious  animals  by  both.  Fraser^s  l\Iag, 

Eureka(ii-re'ka).  [Gr.  heurelca,  I  have  found, 
perf.  ind.  act.  of  heurisko,  to  find.]  The 
exclamation  of  Archimedes  when,  after  long 
study,  he  discovered  a  method  of  detect- 
ing the  amount  of  alloy  in  King  Hiero's 
crown ;  hence,  a  discovery  ;  especially,  one 
made  after  long  research;  an  expression  of 
triumph  at  a  discovery  or  supposed  dis- 
covery. '  Can  afford  to  smile  at  a  hundred 
such  fussy  eurelcas.'    Eclectic  Rev. 

Euripet  (ii'rip),  n.    A  euripus  or  channel. 

On  either  side  there  is  an  eurife  or  arm  of  the  sea. 

Holland. 

Euripus  (fi-ri'pus),  n,  [L. ;  Gr.  euripos,  a  strait 
or  narrow  channel — eu,  well,  and  ripe,  the 
force  with  which  anything  is  thrown,  rush  ] 
Any  strait  or  narrow  sea  where  the  flux  and 
reflux  is  violent,  as  that  (now  called  Egripo) 
between  the  island  of  Euboea  (Negropont) 
and  Boeotia  in  Greece. 

Eurite  (u'rii),  n.  [Fr.]  Felspathic  granite, 
of  which  felspar  is  the  principal  ingredient; 
the  white-stone  (weiss-stein)  of  Werner. 

Eurithmy  (fi'rith-mi),  n.  Same  as  Euryth- 
my  (which  see). 

Euritic  (ii-rit'ik),  a.  Containing  eurite;  com- 
posed of  eurite;  resemliling  eurite. 

Euroclydon  (u-rok'Ii-don),  n.  [Gr.  euros, 
the  south-east  wind,  and  IdydCm,  a  wave.] 
A  tempestuous  wind  that  freipiently  blows 
in  the  Levant,  and  which  was  the  occasion 
of  the  disastrous  shipwreck  of  the  vessel  in 


which  St.  Paul  sailed,  as  narrated  in  Acts 
xxvii.  14-44.  It  is  a  north-east  or  north- 
north-east  wind,  and  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Gregalia. 

Europa  (u-ro'pa),  n.  A  small  planet  or  as- 
teroid, between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Ju- 
piter, discovered  by  Goldschmidt,  4th  Feb- 
ruary, 1858. 

European  ( ii-ro-pe'au  ),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Europe ;  native  to  Europe  (L.  Europa,  Gr. 
Europe),  the  great  quarter  of  the  eartli  tliat 
lies  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Asia, 
and  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
the  Northern  Ocean;  as,  European  plants  or 
animals;  European  civilization. 

European  (ii-ro-pe'an),  »i.  A  native  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Europeanize  (£i-r6-pe'an-iz),  v.t.  To  natu- 
ralize or  domesticate  in  Europe;  to  cause  to 
become  European;  to  assimilate  to  Euro- 
peans in  manners,  character,  and  usages; 
as,  a  europeanized  American. 

Eurus  (u'riis),  )i.  [L.]  The  south-east  wind. 

Euryale  (fl-ri'a-le),  n.  1.  A  genus  of  echino- 
derms,  belonging  to  the  Asteroidea  or  star- 
fishes, having  the  rays  very  much  branched. 
They  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  me- 
dusa's head. — 2.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
water-lily  order,  growing  in  India  and  China, 
where  the  fioury  seeds  of  some  species  are 
used  as  food. 

Eurycerous  ( ii-ris'6r-us ).  a.  [Gr.  eurys, 
broad,  and  keras,  a  horn.]  Having  broad 
hoiTis.  Smart. 

Eurylaiminse  (ii-ri-la-mi'ne),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
eurys,  wide,  and  laimos,  a  throat.]  A  sub- 
family of  fissirostral  insessorial  birds,  family 
Coraciada;,  inhabiting  India  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  forming  one  of  the  connecting 
links  between  the  swallows  and  the  bee- 
eaters,  and  closely  allied  to  the  todies.  The 
bill  is  very  large  and  vei'y  broad  at  the  base, 
wings  rounded,  toes  unequal,  the  outer 
joined  to  the  middle.  Some  of  the  species, 
as  Eurylaimus  ochromahts,  the  hooded  spe- 
cies, are  very  beautiful,  having  finely  marked 
plumage.    See  CORACIAD.?;. 

Eurypterida  (a-rip-te'ri-da),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
eurys,  broad,  pteron,  a  wing,  and  cidos,  re- 
semblance.] An  extinct  sul>order  of  crus- 
taceans, order  Merostomata,  closely  allied 
to  the  king-cral)s.  The  typical  genus  Euryp- 
terus  received  its  name  from  the  broad,  oar- 
like, swimming  feet  which  the  members  of 
this  genus  possess.  They  range  from  the 
upper  Silurians  to  the  lower  coal-measures 
inclusive.  Ptery.gotus,  Slimonia,  &c.,  are 
included  in  the  sul)-order. 

Eurythmy  (d'rith-mi),  n.  [Gr.  eu,  and  rhyth- 
mos,  rythmm,  ntimber  or  proportion.  ] 
1.  In  the  fine  arts,  harmony  of  proportion  ; 
regularity  and  symmetry. — 2.  In  med.  regu- 
larity of  pulse. 

Eusefeian  (Q-seTji-an),  n.  A  follower  or  one 
holding  the  opinions  of  Eusebius,  the  father 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  tlie  semi-Ariau  or  moderate  party 
at  the  Council  of  Nice. 

Eusebian  (u-se'bi-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Euseiiius.    See  above. 

Eustachian  (Q-sta'ki-an),  a  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Eustachius  or  Eustachi,  a  famous 
Italian  physician,  who  died  at  Rome,  1574.  — 
Eustachian  tube,  the  tube  which  forms  a 
communication  between  the  internal  ear 
and  the  back  part  of  the  mouth:  so  named 
after  its  discoverer  the  Eustachius  above- 
mentioned. — Eustachian  valve,  a  semilunar 
membranous  valve  which  separates  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart  from  the  interior  vena 
cava,  first  descriljed  by  Eustachius. 

Eustathian  (fl-sta'thi-an),  n.  One  of  a  sect 
of  heretics  of  the  fourth  century,  so  named 
from  their  founder  Eustathius,  who  denied 
the  lawfulness  of  marriage,  and  who  was 
excommunicated  Ijy  the  Council  of  Gangra. 

Eustathian  (fi-sta'thi-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Eustathius.    See  above. 

Eustyle  (u'stil),  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well,  and  stylos, 
a  column.]  An  intercolumniation  of  two 
and  a  quarter  diameters. 

Eutaxy  (u'tak-si),  n.  [Gr.  eutaxia,  good  ar- 
rangement—eu,  well,  and  taxis,  order,  from 
tasso,  to  order,  arrange.]  Good  or  estab- 
lished order. 

This  ambition  made  Absalom  rebel ;  nay,  it  en- 
dangered a  crack  in  the  glorious  eutaxy  of  heaven. 

Walerliouse 

Euterpe  (ii-t6r'pe),  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well,  and 
terpio,  to  delight.]  1.  One  of  the  Muses,  con- 
siilered  as  presiding  over  lyric  poetry,  be- 
cause the  invention  of  the  flute  is  ascribed 
to  her.  She  is  usually  represented  as  a 
virgin  crowned  with  flowers,  having  a  flute 


in  her  hand,  or  with  various  instriunents 
about  her.  As  her  name  denotes,  she  is  the 
inspirerof  pleasure, 
2.  In  astron.  an  aster- 
oid discovered  by 
Hind  in  1853.— 3.  In 
6o<.  agenus  of  palms, 
having  slender  cyl- 
indrical stems,some- 
times  nearly  100  feet 
in  height,  crowned 
by  a  tuft  of  pinnate 
leaves,  tlie  leaflets 
narrow,  regular,  and 
close  togetlier,  Tlic 
bases  of  the  leaf- 
stalks are  dilated, 
atid  form  cylindrical 
sheaths  round  a  con- 
siderable portion  of 
the  upper  part  of  tlie 
stem.   They  are  na- 
tives of  the  forests 
of  South  America, 
where  they  grow  in 
large  masses.  One  of 
Euterpe,  from  the  Vatican,  the  chief  species  is 
the  Euterpe  edtdis, 
or  assai  palm  of  Pari  in  Brazil,  which  has 
a  fruit  resembling  a  sloe  in  size  and  colour, 
from  wliich  a  beverage  called  assai  is  made. 
Mixed  with  cassava  flour  assai  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  diet  in  this  part  of  Brazil. 
E.  montana,  a  West  Indian  species,  is  cul- 
tivated in  hot-houses  in  this  country. 
Euterpean  (Q-ter'pe-an),  a.    Pertaining  or 

relating  to  Enter]  le;  pertaining  to  music. 
Euthanasia,  Euthanasy  (u-than-a'zi-a,  0- 
than'a-si ),  n     [Gr.  euthanasia  —  eu,  and 
thanalos,  death,  from  thano,  thneslco,  to  die.] 

1.  An  easy  death. 

A  recovery  in  my  case  and  at  my  age  is  impossible; 
tlie  kindest  wish  of  my  friends  is  euthanasia. 

Arbutlttiot. 

2.  A  putting  to  death  by  painless  means;  a 
means  of  putting  to  a  painless  death. 

Eutrophic  (ii-trof'ik),  n.  In  pathol.  an  agent 
whose  action  is  exerted  on  the  system  of 
nutrition,  without  necessarily  occasioning 
manifest  increase  of  any  of  the  secretions. 

Eutrophy  (ii'tro-fi),  n.  [Gr.  eutrophia,  from 
eutroplios,  healthy— well,  and  trepho,  to 
nourish.]  In  pathol.  healthy  nutrition;  a 
healthy  state  of  the  nutritive  organs. 

Eutychian  (u-ti'ki-an),  n.  A  follower  or 
one  holding  the  doctrines  of  Eutychius,  who 
taught  tliat  in  Jesus  Christ  there  was  but 
one  nature,  compounded  of  the  divine  and 
human  natures.  This  heresy  was  condemned 
by  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451, 

Eutychian  (u-ti'ki-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Eutycliius.    See  above. 

Eutychianism  (fi-ti'ki-an-izm),  n.  The  doc- 
trines of  Eutychius,  or  adherence  to  such 
doctrines. 

Euxanthic  Acid  (iiks-anth'ik  as'id),  ?/ 
(CjiHigO,,.)  Purreic  acid,  an  acid  obtained 
from  Indian  yellow.  It  forms  yeUow  com- 
pounds with  the  alkalies  and  the  earths. 

Euxanthine  (iiks-anth'in),  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well, 
and  x(intiios,ye\\ovi.]  A  substance  supposed 
to  Ije  derived  from  the  bile  or  urine  of  the 
buffalo,  camel,  or  elephant.  It  comes  to  us 
from  India  under  the  name  of  purree  in- 
Indian  yellow,  and  is  used  as  a  pigment.  It 
forms  small  yellow  crystals,  and  is  the  mag- 
nesia salt  of  euxanthic  or  purreic  acid. 

Euxenite  (iiks'en-it),  n.  A  brownish-black 
mineral  "\iith  a  metallic  lustre,  found  in 
Norway,  and  containing  the  metals  yttrium, 
columbium,  uranium,  and  some  others. 

Euxine  (iiks'in),  n.  [Gr.  euxeinos,  kind  to 
strangers,  hospitable— c«,  well,  and  xeinos, 
a  guest.]  The  sea  between  Russia  and  Asia 
Minor;  the  Black  Sea. 

E-vacatet  (e-va'kiit),  v.t.  [L.  e,  out,  and  vacn, 
vacatum,  to  empty.]  To  evacuate;  to  empty. 
Harvey. 

E-vacuant  (e-vakTi-ant),  a.  [L,  evacuans, 
ppr.  of  ei'«ct(o.  See  Evacuate.]  Emptying; 
freeing  from;  provoking  evacuation;  purga- 
tive. 

Evacuant  (e-vak'ii-ant),  n.  A  medicine 
which  procures  evacuations,  or  promotes 
the  natural  secretions  and  excretions. 

Evacuate  (e-vak'H-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  evac\i- 
ated;\>\)X.  evacuating.  [L.  evacuo,  e  cacuatum 
~e,  out,  and  vacuus,  from  vaco,  to  empty. 
See  Vacant.]  1.  To  make  empty;  to  free 
from  anything  contained;  as,  to  evacuate  a 
vessel;  to  evacuate  the  church.— 2.  To  throw 
out;  to  eject;  to  void;  to  discharge;  as,  to 
evacuate  dark-coloured  matter  from  the 
bowels. — 3.  To  deprive;  to  strip;  to  divest. 


ch,  cAain;     ch.  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;  j,job; 
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'  Evacuate  the  Scriptures  of  their  most  im- 
portant meaning.'  Coleridge.— i.  To  with- 
draw from;  to  quit;  to  desert. 

The  Norwegians  were  forced  to  evacuate  the 
country.  Burke. 

5.t  To  make  void;  to  nullify;  to  vacate;  as, 
to  evacuate  a  marriage  or  any  contract. 

The  measures  that  God  marks  out  to  thy  charity 
are  these:  thy  superfluities  must  give  place  to  thy 
neighbour's  great  convenience;  thy  convenience  must 
veil  thy  neighbour's  necessity;  and,  lastly,  thy  very 
necessities  must  yield  to  thy  neighbour's  extremity. 
This  is  the  gradual  process  that  must  be  thy  rule, 
and  he  that  'pretends  a  disability  to  give  short  of  this, 
prevaricates  with  duty  and  evacuates  the  precept. 

Soitth. 

Evacuatet  (e-vak'u-at),  v.i.  To  discharge 
au  evacuation;  to  let  blood. 

If  the  malady  continue,  it  is  not  amiss  to  evacuate 
in  a  part  in  the  forehead.  Burton. 

Evacuation  (e-vak'u-a"shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  evacuating;  the  act  of  emptying  or  clear- 
ing of  the  contents;  the  act  of  withdrawing 
from,  as  an  army  or  garrison.  'Lest  their 
treasury  should  be  exhausted  by  so  frequent 
evacuations.'  Potter.— 2.  That  which  is  eva- 
cuated or  discharged,  especially  a  discharge 
by  stool  or  other  natural  means;  as,  dark- 
coloured  evacuations. — 3.  A  diminution  of 
the  fluids  of  an  animal  body  by  cathartics, 
venesection,  or  other  means. — 4.  t  Abolition; 
nullification.  'Evacuation  of  all  Romish 
ceremonies.'  Hooker. 

Evacuative  (e-vak'ii-at-iv),  a.  .Serving  or 
tending  to  evacuate;  cathartic;  purgative. 

Evacuator  (e-vak'fl-at-er),  n.  One  who 
or  tliat  whicli  evacuates  or  makes  void. 
'  Evacuators  of  the  law.'  Hammond. 

Evadable  (e-vad'a-bl),  a.  Same  as  Evadible. 
De  Qninccy. 

Evade  (e-vad'),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  evaded;  ppr. 
evading.  [L.  evado — e,  and  vado,  to  go.  See 
"W'ABE.]  1.  To  avoid,  escape  from,  or  elude 
in  any  way,  as  by  dexterity,  artifice,  strata- 
gem, subterfuge,  sophistry,  address,  or  in- 
genuity; to  slip  away  from;  to  elude;  as,  to 
evade  a  blow;  the  thief  evaded  his  pursuers; 
the  advocate  evades  an  argument  or  the 
force  of  an  argument. —  2.  To  escape  tlie 
grasp  or  comprehension  of;  to  baffle  or  foil. 

We  have  seen  how  a  contingent  event  baffles  man's 
knowledge  and  ezjades  his  powers.  South. 

Evade  (e-vad'),  v.i.  1.  To  escape;  to  slip 
away:  often  witli  from.  'Evading  from 
perils.'  Bacon. — 2.  To  attempt  to  escape; 
to  practise  artifice  or  sophistry  for  the  piu'- 
pose  of  eluding. 

The  ministers  of  God  are  not  to  evade  and  take 
refuge  in  any  such  ways.  South. 

He  (Charles  I.)  hesitates;  he  evades;  at  last  he 
bargains  to  give  his  assent  for  five  subsidies. 

Macautay. 

Evadible  (e-vad'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
evaded. 

Evagation  (e-va-ga'shon),  n.  [L.  evagatio, 
evagor — e,  forth,  and  vagor,  to  wander.  ]  The 
act  of  wandering ;  excursion ;  a  roving  or 
rambling.    Ray.    [Rare.  ] 

Evaglnation  (e-vaj'in-a"shon),  n.  [L.  e,  out, 
and  pofyt/ia,  a  sheath.]  Tlie  act  of  unsheath- 
ing.   Craig.  [Rare.] 

Evalt  (e'val),  a.  [L.  tevimi,  an  age.]  Relat- 
ing to  time  or  duration. 

Evaluation  (e-val-ii-a'shon),  n.  [Fr.  Evalu- 
ation; L.L.  evalvatio.]  Exhaustive  valuation 
or  apprizemcnt.  [Rare.  ] 

Before  applying  the  doctrine  of  chances  to  any 
scientific  purpose,  the  foundation  must  be  laid  for  an 
evaluation  of  the  chances,  by  possessing  ourselves 
of  the  utmost  attainable  amount  of  positive  know- 
ledge y.  S.  Jl/i/t. 
Evanesce  (e-van-esO,  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  evan- 
esced; ppr.  evanescing.  [L.  evanesco — e,  and 
vanesco,  to  vanisli,  from  vanus,  vain,  empty. 
See  Vain.]  To  vanish;  to  disappear;  to  be 
dissipated,  as  vapour. 

I  believe  him  to  have  evanesced  and  evaporated. 

De  i^uincey. 

Evanescence  (e-van-es'sens), )!.  1.  A  vanish- 
ing ;  a  gratlual  tleparture  from  sight  or 
possession,  either  by  removal  to  a  distance, 
or  by  dissipation,  as  vapour.— 2.  The  state 
of  being  liable  to  vanish  and  escape  posses- 
sion; as,  the  evanescence  of  earthly  plans 
or  hopes. 

Evanescent  (e-van-es'sent),  a.  1.  Vanishing; 
subject  to  vanishing;  fleeting;  passing  away; 
liable  to  dissipation,  like  vapour,  or  to  be- 
come imperceptible;  as,  the  pleasures  and 
joys  of  life  are  evanescent. — 2.  Lessening  or 
lessened  beyond  the  perception  of  the  mind; 
impalpable;  imperceptible. 

The  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  in  some 
petty  cases,  is  a\mo^l  evanescent.  ll'oUaston. 

.  Evanescently  (e-van-es'sent-li),  adv.  In  a 
vanishing  manner. 


Evangel  (e-van'jel),  n.  [L.  evangelium,  the 
gospel.  See  Evangelic]  Good  tidings; 
specifically,  the  gospel.  [Obsolete  or  poeti- 
cal.] 

But  alas !  what  holy  angel 

Brings  the  slave  this  glad  evant^el.  Loug/ellotv. 

Evangelian  (e-van-jel'i-an),  a.  Rendering 
tlianks  for  favours.  Craig. 

Evangelical,  Evangelic  (e-van-jel'ik-al, 
e-van-jel'ik),  a.  [L.L.  evangelicus,  from  L. 
evangelium,  the  gospel  ;Gr.e)«m(/eiifros,  from 
euangelion,  good  tidings;  in  a  Cliristian 
sense,  glad  tidings,  the  gospel  — ch,  well, 
good,  and  aiigello,  to  announce.]  1.  Con- 
tained in  the  gospels,  or  four  first  books  of 
the  New  Testament;  as,  the  evangelic  his- 
tory.—  2.  According  to  tlie  gospel,  or  reli- 
gious truth  taught  in  the  New  Testament; 
consonant  to  tlie  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  gospel  published  by  Clirist  and  his 
apostles;  as,  evangelical  righteousness,  obe- 
dience, or  piety.— 3.  Earnest  for  the  truth 
taught  in  the  gospel;  sound  in  the  doctrines 
of  tlie  gospel;  adhering  closely  to  the  letter 
of  the  gospel ;  fervent  and  devout ;  as,  an 
evangelical  preacher. — 4.  Eccles.  (n)  a  term 
applied  to  a  section  in  the  Protestant 
churches  who  profess  to  base  their  prin- 
ciples on  Scripture  alone,  and  who  give 
special  prominence  to  tlie  doctrines  of  the 
corruption  of  man's  nature  by  the  fall,  of 
his  regeneration  and  redemption  tlirough 
our  Saviour,  and  of  free  and  unmerited 
grace,  (b)  A  term  applied  in  Germany  to 
Protestants  as  distinguished  from  Roman 
Catholics,  inasmuch  as  the  former  recognize 
no  standard  of  faith  except  the  writings  of 
tlie  evangelists  and  otlier  books  of  the  Bible, 
and  more  especially  to  the  national  Protes- 
tant church  formed  in  Prussia  in  1817  by  a 
union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
churches.  — Evangelical  A  lliance,  an  associa- 
tion of  evangelical  Christians  belonging  to 
various  churches  and  countries,  formed  in 
1845,  to  concentrate  the  strength  of  an  en- 
lightened Protestantism  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Popery  and  Puseyisni,  and 
to  promote  the  interests  of  a  scriptural 
Christianity. — Evangelical  Union,  the  name 
assumed  by  a  religious  body  constituted  in 
Scotland  in  1843,  its  originator  being  the 
Rev.  James  Jlorison  of  Kilmarnock,  a  minis- 
ter of  the  United  Secession  Cliurch,  after 
whom  the  members  of  the  body  are  often 
spoken  of  as  Morisonians.  Tliey  maintain 
the  universality  of  tlie  atonement,  com- 
bining with  tliis  tlie  doctrine  of  eternal,  per- 
sonal, and  unconditional  election,  and  deny- 
ing that  any  one  will  be  condemned  for 
Adam's  fall. 

Evangelical  (e-van-jel'ik-al),  n.  One  who 
maintains  evangelical  principles. 

Evangelicalism  (e-van-jel'ik-al-izm),  n.  Ad- 
herence to  evangelical  doctrines ;  doctrines 
or  principles  of  the  evangelicals.  '  The 
worst  errors  of  Popery  and  Evangelicalism 
combined.'  Arnold. 

Evangelically  (e-van-jel'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
an  evangelical  manner;  in  a  manner  accord- 
ing to  the  gospel. 

Evangelicalness  ( e-van-jel'ik-al-nes ),  n. 
Quality  of  being  evangelicaL 

Evangelicism  "(e-van-jel'i-sizm),  n.  Evan- 
gelical principles. 

Evangelicity  (e-van'jel-is"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  evangelical;  evangelicalism. 
A  thorough  earnestness  and  evan^eticity. 

Eclectic  Rev. 

Evangelism  (e-van'jel-izni),  n.  The  pro- 
nmlgation  of  tlie  gospel.  Bacon. 

Evangelist  (e-van'jel-ist),  n.  [Gr.  euangel- 
istes,  the  bringer  of  good  tidings.  See  Evan- 
gelical.] 1.  A  writer  of  the  history  or  doc- 
trines, precepts,  actions,  life,  and  death  of 
our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Clirist ;  as,  the 
four  evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John.  —  2.  In  the  New  Testament,  one  of 
an  order  of  men  in  the  early  Church  who 
appear  to  have  been  a  kind  of  missionary 
preachers.  Acts  xxi.  8;  2  Tim.  iv.  5;  Eph.  iv. 
11. — 3.  A  person  licensed  to  preach  but  not 
having  a  charge ;  a  layman  engaged  in 
preaching  or  missionary  work  of  any  kind. 

Evangelistary  (e-van'jel-ist"a-ri),  ?».  A 
selection  of  passages  from  the  Gospels,  as  a 
lesson  in  divine  service. 

Evangelistic  (e-van'jel-ist"ik),  a.  Evangel- 
ical; tending  or  designed  to  evangelize;  as, 
evangelistic  tendencies;  evangelistic  efforts. 

Evangelization  (e-van'jel-iz-i"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  evangelizing. 

Evangelize  (e-van'jel  iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
evangelized;  ppr.  evangelizing.  [L.  L.  evan- 
gelizo.    See  EVANGELICAL.  ]   To  instruct  in 


the  gospel;  to  preach  the  gospel  to  and  con. 
vert  to  a  belief  of  the  gospel;  as,  to  evan- 
gelize the  world. 

The  Spirit 

Pour'd  first  on  his  apostles,  whom  he  sends 
To  evans^elize  the  nations.  Milton. 

Evangelize  (e-van'jel-iz),  v.i.  To  preach 
the  gospel. 

Thus  did  our  heavenly  Instructor  fulfil  the  predic- 
tions of  the  prophets,  that  he  would  evangelize  to 
the  poor.  Bp.  Portcous. 

Evangelyt  (e-van'je-li),  n.  Good  tidings; 
the  gospel.  '  The  sacred  pledge  of  Christ's 
evangehj.'  Spenser. 

Evangilet  (e-van'jil),  n.  The  gospel;  good 
tidings. 

Above  all  the  Servians  .  .  .  read  with  much  avidity 
the  evaiigile  of  their  freedom.  Laiidor. 

Evaniadse  (e-van-i'a-de),  n.  pi.  A  small 
family  of  hymenopterous  parasitical  insects; 
typical  genus,  Evania.  E.  appendigaster  at- 
taches itself  to  the  cockroacli. 

Evanid  (e-van'id),  a.  [L.  evanidus,  evanes- 
cent, from  evanesco,  to  vanish.  See  Evan- 
esce.] Faint;  weak;  evanescent;  hable 
to  vanish  or  disappear;  as,  an  evanid  coloiu' 
or  smell. 

I  put  as  great  difference  between  our  new  lights 
and  ancient  truths,  as  between  the  sun  and  an  evanid 
meteor.  Glanville. 

Evanish  (e-van'ish),  v.i.  [L.  evanesco.  See 
Evanesce.]  To  escape  from  sight  or  per- 
ception; to  vanish;  to  disappear. 

Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm.  Burns. 

Evanishment  (e-van'ish-meut),  n.  A  van- 
ishing; disappearance. 

Evaporable  (e-va'per-a-bl),  a.  [See  Evapor- 
ate. ]  That  may  be  converted  into  vapour 
and  pass  oft  in  fumes;  that  may  be  dissipated 
by  evaporation. 

Evaporate  (e- va'per-at),  v.  i.  pret.  &  pp.  eva- 
porated; ppr.  evaporating.  [L.  evaporo,  eva- 
poratum — e,  out,  and  vaporo,  to  emit  steam, 
from  vapor,  vapour.  See  Vapour.]  l.  To 
pass  oft  in  vapour,  as  a  fiuid;  to  escape  and 
be  dissipated,  either  in  visible  vapour  or 
in  particles  too  minute  to  be  visible;  as, 
fluids  when  heated  often  evaporate  in  visible 
steam ;  but  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  generally  erapora  to  in  an  impercep- 
tible manner. — 2.  To  escape  or  pass  off  with- 
out effect ;  to  be  dissipated ;  to  be  wasted ; 
as,  arguments  evaporate  in  words;  the  spirit 
of  a  writer  often  evaporates  in  a  transla- 
tion. 

The  enemy  takes  a  surer  way  to  consume  us,  by 
letting  our  courage  evaporate  against  stones  and 
rubbish.  Svjift. 

Evaporate  (e-va'per-at),  v.  t.  1.  To  convert 
or  resolve  into  vapour,  which  is  specifically 
lighter  than  the  air,  as  a  fluid;  to  dissipate 
in  fumes,  steam,  or  minute  particles ;  to 
convert  from  a  solid  or  liquid  state  into  a 
gaseous;  to  vaporize;  as,  heat  evaporates 
water.— 2. t  To  give  vent  to;  to  pour  out  in 
words  or  sound. 

My  lord  of  Essex  evaporated  his  thoughts  in  a  son- 
net. Sir  H.  IVotton. 

3.  In  phar.  to  perform  the  process  of  eva- 
poration on.    See  Evaporation,  3. 

Evaporate  (e-va'per-at),  a.  Dispersed  in 
vapours.    Thonison.  [Rare.] 

Evaporation  (e-va'per-a"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  resolving  into  vapour,  or  state  of  being 
resolved  into  vapour  ;  the  conversion  of  a 
solid  or  liquid  by  heat  into  vapour  or  steam, 
which  becomes  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere 
in  the  manner  of  an  elastic  fluid;  vaporiza- 
tion. The  process  of  evaporation  is  con- 
stantly going  on  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
but  iirincipally  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  of 
lakes,  rivers,  and  pools.  The  vapour  tlius 
formed,  being  specifically  lighter  than  at- 
mosplieric  air,  rises  to  considerable  heights 
above  the  earth's  surface;  and  afterwards, 
by  a  partial  condensation,  forms  clouds,  and 
finally  descends  in  rain.  The  effect  of  eva- 
poration is  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
evaporating  surface.  In  tlie  animal  body 
evaporation  from  tlie  skin  and  lungs  is  one 
of  tlie  most  obvious  causes  of  diminution  of 
temperature.  —2.  The  matter  evaporated  or 
discharged;  vapour.  'The  evaporations  oi 
a  vindictive  spirit.'  Howell. 

Evapo7'atio}is  are  greater  according  to  the  greater 
heat  of  the  sun.  It  'oodit  ard. 

3.  In  pilar,  the  transformation  of  a  liquid 
into  vapour  in  order  to  oljtain  the  fixed 
matters  contained  in  it  in  a  dry  and  separate 
state. 

Evaporative  (e-va'per-at-iv),  a.  Causing 
evaptn-atiou;  pertaining  to  evaporation. 
Evaporometer  (e-va'per-om"et-er),  n.  [L. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u.  Sc.  abwne;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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evaporo,  to  emit  steam,  and  Gr.  metron, 
measure.  ]   An  instrument  for  ascertaining  I 
the  quantity  of  a  fluid  evaporated  in  a  given 
time;  an  atmonieter. 

Evasible  (e-vas'i-bl),  os.  That  may  be  evaded. 
[Kiu-e.] 

Evasion  (e-va'zliou),  n.  [L.  evasio,  from 
evado,  evasum,  to  evade.  See  Evade.]  The 
act  of  eluding  or  of  avoiding,  or  of  escaping, 
particularly  from  the  pressure  of  an  argu- 
ment, from  an  accusation  or  charge,  from  an 
Interrogatory,  and  the  like;  excuse;  subter- 
fuge; equivocation;  prevarication;  artifice 
to  elude ;  shift ;  shuffling ;  as,  evasion  of  a 
direct  answer  wealiens  the  testimony  of  a 
witness. 

In  vain  thou  striv'st  to  cover  shame  with  shame ; 
Thou  by  evasions  thy  crime  uncover'st  more. 

Milton. 

Evasive  (e-va'siv),  a.  1.  Using  evasion  or 
artifice  to  avoid;  elusive;  shuflling;  equivo- 
cating. 

He  .  .  .  answered  trt'ii.TiT'f  of  the  sly  request. 

Pope. 

2.  Containing  or  characterized  by  evasion; 
artfully  contrived  to  elude  a  question, 
charge,  or  argument;  as,  an  evasive  answer; 
an  e  vasive  argument  or  reasoning.  '  Evasive 
arts.'   Bp.  Berkeley. 

Evasively  (e-va'siv-li),  adv.  By  evasion  or 
subterfuge;  elusively,  in  a  manner  to  avoid 
a  direct  reply  or  a  charge.  'I  answered 
evasively,  or  at  least  indeterminately.'  Bry- 
ant. 

Evasiveness  (e-va'siv-nes),  11.    The  quality 

or  state  of  being  evasive. 
Eve(ev),  ?k  [Short  for  even,  evening.]  1.  The 

close  of  the  day;  the  evening.   'From  noon 

till  dewy  eue. '  Milton. 

winter,  oft  at  eve,  resumes  the  breeze.  Thomson. 

2.  The  day  or  the  latter  part  of  the  day  be- 
fore a  church  festival;  the  evening,  night, 
vigil,  or  fast  before  a  holiday;  as,  Christmas 
Em. 

Let  the  immediate  preceding  day  be  kept  as  the 
eve  to  this  great  feast.  Bp.  Duppa. 

3.  Fig.  the  period  just  preceding  some  im- 
portant event;  as,  the  eve  of  an  engagement; 
the  country  is  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution. 

Evecke,tEvicket(ev'ek,  ev'ik),«.  [Probably 
from  ihex.  ]   A  species  of  wild  goat. 

which  archer-lilce  (as  long  before  he  toolc  his  hidden 
stand. 

The  evicke  skipping  from  a  rock)  into  the  breast  he 
smote.  Chapman. 

Evectics  (e-vek'tiks),  n.  [See  Eveotion.] 
An  old  teclniical  temi  for  that  department 
of  medicine  which  teaches  the  method  of 
acquiring  a  good  habit  of  body. 

Evection  (e-vek'shon),  n.  [L.  evectio,  from 
eveho,  eoectuin,  to  carry  out  or  away — e,  out, 
away,  and  veho,  to  carry.]  l.t  The  act  of 
carrying  out  or  away;  a  lifting  up;  exalta- 
tion. 

His  (Joseph's)  being  taken  out  of  the  dungeon  re- 
presented Christ's  resurrection,  as  his  evection  to  the 
power  of  Egypt,  next  to  Pharaoh,  si^'nified  tlie  ses- 
sion of  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

Bp.  Pearson. 

2.  In  astron.  (a)  the  most  considerable  of  the 
lunar  irregularities,  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  sun  upon  the  moon.  Its  general  and 
constant  effect  is  to  diminish  the  equation  of 
the  centre  in  syzygies,  and  to  increase  it  in 
the  quadrature.  It  is  periodical,  running 
through  all  its  changes  in  about  twenty- 
seven  days,  (ft)  The  libration  of  the  moon. 
— Evection  of  heat,  an  old  term  for  the 
diffusion  of  heated  particles  through  a  fluid 
in  the  process  of  heating  it;  convection. 
Even  (e'vn),  a.  [A.  Sax.  efen;  comp.  O.Fris. 
iven,  D.  even,  Dan.  jevn*  Goth,  ibns,  even : 
Corn,  e/an,  plain:  believed  to  belong  to 
same  root  as  L.  cequus,  plain,  cequor,  the 
level  surface  of  the  sea;  Skr.  eka,  one  and 
the  same.]  1.  Level;  smooth;  flat;  not  rough 
or  waving;  devoid  of  irregularities;  straight, 
or  direct;  as,  an  even  tract  of  land;  an  even 
coimtry;  an  even  surface;  an  even  road. — 

2.  Uniform;  equal;  calm;  not  easily  ruffled  or 
disturbed,  elevated  or  depressed;  as,  aneven 
temper. 

Do  not  stain 
The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise.  Shak. 

3.  On  a  level  or  on  the  same  level;  hence, 
conformable.  '  Shall  lay  thee  even  with  the 
ground.'  Lukexix.44.  with  the  law. ' 
Shak.— 4.  In  the  same  or  in  an  equally  | 
favourable  position ;  not  behindhand ;  on 
a  level  in  advantage ;  having  accounts  , 
balanced ;  square ;  as,  we  have  settled  ac- 
counts and  now  are  even. 

Mahomet  .  .  .  determined  with  himself  at  once  to 
be  even  with  them  for  all,  and  to  employ  his  whole 
forces  both  by  sea  and  land  for  the  gaining  of  that  ] 
place.  Knolles. 


The  public  is  always  even  with  an  author  who  has 
not  a  just  deference  for  them ;  the  contempt  is  re- 
ciprocal. Addison. 

5.  Without  exhibiting  favour  or  advantage 
to  one  side  or  another;  balanced;  adjusted; 
fair;  equitable;  as,  our  accounts  are  even; 
holt!  the  balance  even;  an  even  bargain. — 

6.  Capable  of  being  divided  by  2  without  a 
remainder:  opposed  to  odd;  as,  4,  6,  8,  10 
are  even  numbers. 

Let  him  tell  me  whether  the  number  of  the  stars  is 
even  or  odd.  Jer.  Taylor. 

7.  t  Equal  in  rank  or  station ;  fellow.  '  His 
even  servant  fell  down  and  prayed  him." 

Wieliffe. 

The  more  pity;  that  great  folks  should  have  coun- 
tenance in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves, 
more  than  their  even  Christian.  Shak. 

8.  Full;  complete. 

Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know. 

To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow.  Sliak. 

— To  make  even  with,  to  square  accounts 
with ;  to  leave  nothing  owing  to. 

Since  if  my  soul  make  even  tuith  the  week 
Each  seventh  note  by  right  is  due  to  thee. 

G.  Herbert. 

— To  bear  one's  self  even,\  to  behave  with 
equanimity;  to  guard  one's  composure. 

How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear  themselves. 

Shak. 

— Even  lines,  make  even,  terms  used  by 
printers,  especially  those  employed  on  news- 
paper work,  meaning  to  space  out  the  words 
of  a  line  when  the  pieces  of  '  copy '  (manu- 
script) do  not  form  whole  paragraphs.— On 
even  ground,  on  equally  favouiable  terms; 
having  equal  advantages;  as,  the  advocates 
meet  un  even  ground  in  argument. 
Even  (e'vn),  v.t.  1.  To  make  even  or  level ; 
to  level;  to  lay  smooth. 

This  will  evejt  all  inequalities.  Evelyn. 
This  temple  Xerxes  evened  with  the  soil.  Raleigh. 

2.  To  place  in  an  equal  state,  as  to  obliga- 
tion, or  in  a  state  in  which  nothing  is  due 
on  either  side;  to  balance  accounts  with. 

Nothing  .  .  .  shall  content  my  soul. 

Till  I  am  et'en^d  with  liim,  wife  for  wife.  Shak. 

3.  To  equal;  to  compare;  to  bring  one  thing 
into  connection  with  another,  to  associate 
one  thing  with  another,  as  a  person  with  a 
charge,  or  one  person's  name  with  another 
in  relation  to  marriage ;  as.  such  a  charge 
can  never  be  evened  to  me.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

Would  ony  Christian  ejjcn  yon  bit  object  to  a  bonny, 
sonsy,  weel-faurd  young  woman  hke  Miss  Catline. 

Lockhart. 

4.  t  To  act  up  to;  to  keep  pace  with;  to 
equal. 

But  we'll  even 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us.  Shak. 
Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  ez'en  your  content, 
I  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of  my  past 
endeavours.  Shak. 

Event  (e'vn),  v.i.    To  lie  equal  to.  Carew. 

Even  (e'vn),  adv.  1.  Expressing  a  level  or 
equality,  or,  emphatically,  a  likeness  in 
manner,  degree,  or  condition;  hence,  justas; 
exactly  in  consonance  with;  according  to. 

And  eve7i  as  I  was  then  is  Percy  now.  Shak. 

Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Cato's  wish ;  not  fierce,  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes.  Shak. 

2.  Expressing  equality  or  sameness  of  time; 
hence,  emphatically,  the  very  time;  as,  I 
knew  the  facts,  even  when  I  wrote  to  you. — 

3.  Expressing,  emphatically,  identity  of 
person. 

And  behold  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  on 
the  eartli.  Gen.  vi.  17. 

4.  Expressing  a  strong  assertion ;  not  only 
this  or  so,  but  more,  or  but  also. 

Here  all  their  rage,  and  ev'n  their  murmurs  cease. 

Pope. 

5.  So  much  as.  'Without  making  us  even 
sensible  of  the  change. '  Swift.  — G.Intimating 
the  application  of  something  to  that  whicli 
is  less  probalily  included  in  the  phrase;  or 
bringing  something  within  a  description, 
which  is  unexpected  ;  as,  he  made  several 
discoveries  which  are  new,  even  to  the 
learned. 

Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.  Gray. 

Even  (e'vn),  n.  Evening. 

They,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  these  parts  till  evefi  fought.  Shak. 

Even-bishop  (ev'n-I)ish-up),  n.  A  co-bishop. 

Even-dO'wn,  Even-doun  (e'vn-doun,  e'vn- 
don),  a.  [Scotch.]  1.  Perpendicular;  speci- 
fically, applied  to  a  heavy  fall  of  rain;  down- 
right ;  as,  an  even-doun  pour.— 2.  Down- 
right ;  honest ;  direct;  plain;  express;  as, 
an  even-doun  man;  an  even-doun  lie. 

This  I  ken  likewise,  that  what  I  say  is  the  even- 
doicn  truth.  Gait. 


3.  Mere;  sheer. 

But  gentlemen,  an"  ladies  warst, 

Wi'  ev'n-doiDi  want  o'  wark  are  curst.  Burns. 

Evenet  (e-veu'),  K.i.  [I,,  evenio.  See  Event.] 
To  liappen.  Uewyt. 

Evener  (e'vn-er),  n.  1.  One  that  makes  even. 
2.  In  weaving,  an  instrument  used  for 
spreading  out  the  warp  as  it  goes  on  the 
beam;  a  raivel;  the  comb  or  raithe  whicli 
guides  the  tlireads  with  precision  on  to  the 
beam.  [Scotch] 

Evenfall  (e'vn-fal),  n.  The  fall  of  evening ; 
early  evening;  twilight. 

Alas  for  her  that  met  me, 

That  heard  me  softly  call. 
Came  glimmering  through  the  laurels 

At  the  quiet  even/all.  Tennyson. 

Evenhandt  (e'vn-hand),  n.  Equality  or 
parity  of  rank  or  degree. 

Whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to  another's  virtue, 
will  seek  to  come  at  eve7ihand  by  depressing  an- 
other's fortune.  Bacon. 

Evenhanded  (e'vn-hand-ed),  a.  Impartial ; 
equitable;  just.  'Evenhanded  justice." 
Shak. 

Evenhandedly  (c'vn-hand-ed-li),  adv.  In  ail 
cvculianded  manner;  justly;  impartially. 

Evenhandedness  (e'vn-hand-ed-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  evenhanded; 
impartiality;  justice. 

Had  Smith  been  the  only  offender,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  he  would  have  been  gladly  sacri- 
ficed as  an  evidence  of  Elizabeth's  eve^ihandedness. 

Fronde. 

Evening(e'vn-ing),)7,.  [A.  Sax.  rf/^/noit;, verbal 
noun  (like  morning),  from  oefen,  efen,  even- 
ing; cog. G.  abend.  Sw.  afton,  lce\. af  tan,  Dan. 
a/^e)i,  evening.  T'lie  root  meaning  seems  to 
be  retiring  or  witlidra wing,  the  origin  being 
the  A-  Sax.  af,  of,  of  or  off;  G.  ab,  of,  from, 
down,  O.G.  apa,  L.  ab,  Skr.  apa,  from.]  1.  Tlie 
latter  part  and  close  of  the  day,  and  the 
beginning  of  darkness  or  night ;  tlie  decline 
or  fall  of  the  day,  or  of  the  sun;  the  time 
from  sunset  till  darkness;  in  common  usage, 
the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  night  before  bedtime. 

The  evejiing  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day. 

Gen.  i.  5. 
Never  morning  wore 
To  evenins^,  but  some  heart  did  break.  Tennyson. 

2.  The  decline  or  latter  part  of  any  state, 
as  of  life,  strength,  or  glory;  as,  the  evening 
of  life. 

He  was  a  person  of  great  courage,  honour,  and 
fidelity,  and  not  well  known  till  his  evening. 

Clai-endon. 

Evening  (e'vn-ing),  a.  Being  or  occurring 
at  the  close  of  day;  as,  tlie  evening  sacrifice. 

Those  eveninghe\\s\  those  ez'eniiigheMsX 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells?  Moore. 

Evening-flower  (e'vn-ing-flou-er),  n.  Hes- 
j    perantha,  a  genus  of  Cape  bulbous  plants, 
so  named  because  the  flowers  expand  in  the 
i    early  evening. 

Evening-gun  (e'vn-ing-gun),  n.   Milit.  and 
,    navt.  tlie  warning-gun,  after  the  firing  of 
which  the  sentries  challenge. 

Evening-hymn,  Evening-song  (e'vn-ing- 

him,  e'vn-ing-song),  n.    Same  as  Even-so7ig. 

Evening-primrose  (e'vn-ing-prim'roz),  n. 
QSnothera,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Onagrace;c.  Oi.  biennis,  an  American  spe- 
cies common  in  cottage  gardens,  is  not  un- 
fretjuent  as  an  escaped  plant  in  England. 

Evening-star  (e'vn-ing-star),  n.  Hesperus 
or  Vesper ;  Venus,  visible  in  the  evening. 
See  Venus. 

Even-keel  (e'vn-kel),  n.  Naut.  a  term 
which  implies  an  even  position  of  a  ship  on 
the  water;  thus,  a  ship  is  said  to  swim  upon 
an  even-keel,  when  she  draws  the  same 
draught  of  water  forward  as  abaft. 

Evenliket  (e'vn-lik),  a.    Equal.  Chaucer. 

Evenly  (e'vn-li),  adv.  1.  Witli  an  even, 
level,  or  smootli  surface;  without  roughness, 
elevations,  and  depressions ;  as,  the  field 
sloped  evenly  to  the  river. — 2.  In  an  equal 
degree,  distance,  or  proportion;  equally; 
uniformly. 

The  surface  of  the  sea  is  evenly  distant  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  Breretuood. 

3.  Without  inclination  towards  either  side; 
equally  distant  from  extremes;  impartially: 
without  bias  from  favour  or  enmity.  '  Carry 
yourself  evenly  between  them  both."  Bacon. 

4.  Serenely;  with  equanimity. 
Evenminded  (e'vn -mind- ed),  a.  Having 

ei|uanimity. 

Evennundedly  (e'vn-mind-ed-li),  adv.  With 
j  etiuanimity^ 

'  Evenness  (e'vn-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
j    even,  level,  or  smooth;  equality  of  surface; 
I    as,  the  evenness  of  the  ground;  the  evenness 
of  a  fluid  at  rest.— -2.  Uniformity;  regularity; 


eh,  cfiain;     6h,  Sc.  loc7t;     g,  30;     j,  job:     n,  Fr.  t07i;     ng,  si«3;     1H,  then;  t\\.  thin;     w,  icig;   wh,  w/iig;   zh,  azure. —See  Key. 
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as,  evenness  of  motion.— 3.  Freedom  from 
inclination  to  either  side  ;  equal  distance 
from  either  extreme ;  impartiality. '  A  middle 
estate  of  evenness  between  both.'  Hooker. 
4.  Calmness ;  equality  of  temper ;  freedom 
from  perturbation;  a  state  of  mind  not  sub- 
ject to  elevation  or  depression;  equanimity. 

He  bore  the  loss  with  great  composure  and  even- 
'less  of  inind.  Hooker. 

Even-song  (e'vn-song),  n.  1.  A  song  for  the 
evening;  a  form  of  worship  for  the  evening. 
2.  The  evening  or  close  of  the  day. 

He  tuned  his  notes  both  even-soitg  and  morn, 

Dyyden. 

Event  (e-venf),  n.  [L.  eventus,  from  evenio, 
eventum,  to  come  out— c,  out,  and  venio,  to 
come.]  1.  That  which  comes,  arrives,  or 
happens;  that  which  falls  out;  any  incident 
good  or  bad. 

There  is  one  eveiif  to  the  righteous  and  to  the 
wicked.  Eccles.  ix.  2. 

2.  The  consequence  of  anything;  that  in 
which  an  action,  operation,  or  series  of 
operations  terminates;  the  issue;  conclusion; 
end. 

One  God.  one  law,  one  element. 

And  one  far-off  divine  e-je7tt. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.  Tennyson. 

— Event.Occurrence, Incident, Circumstance, 
Event,  that  which  comes  out,  that  which 
springs  from  a  previous  state  of  affairs. 
Hence  we  speak  of  watching  the  event;  of 
tracing  the  progress  of  events.  An  event  is 
of  more  importance  tlian  an  occurrence, 
and  is  generally  applied  to  great  transac- 
tions in  history.  Occurrence  is  literally  that 
which  meets  us  in  our  progress  through  life, 
and  does  not  connect  itself  with  the  past  as 
an  event  does.  An  incident  is  that  which  falls 
into  a  state  of  things  to  which  it  does  not 
primarily  belong ;  as,  the  incidents  of  a 
journey:  it  is  applied  to  matters  of  minor 
importance.  Circumstance,  lit.  that  which 
stands  round  or  attends ;  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  anything  that  happens  or  takes 
place,  but  may  simply  mean  one  of  the  sur- 
rounding or  accompanying  conditions  of  an 
occurrence,  incident,  or  event  It  is  also 
applied  to  incidents  of  minor  moment  which 
take  place  along  with  something  of  more 
importance.  A  person  giving  an  account  of 
a  campaign,  might  dwell  on  the  leading 
events  whicli  it  produced ;  might  mention 
some  of  its  striking  occurrences ;  might 
allude  to  some  remarkable  incidents  which 
attended  it ;  and  mi.ght  give  details  of  the 
favourable  or  adverse  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  accompanied. — Syn.  Incident, 
occurrence,  issue,  result,  termination,  con- 
sequence, conclusion. 

Event  t  (e-venf),  v.i.  To  come  out;  to  break 
forth. 

O  that  thou  saw'st  my  heart,  or  did'st  behold 
The  place  from  which  that  scalding  sigh  er'ented. 

JS.  ycisou. 

Event t  (e-venf),  v.t.  [Fr.  eventer,  to  fan— 
L.  e,  out,  and  ventus,  wind.]  To  fan;  to 
cool. 

A  loose  and  rorid  vapour  that  is  fit 

T'ci'ent  his  searching  beams.  ATarloioe  &  Chapinaji. 

Even-tempered  (e'ra-tem-perd),  a.  Having 

a  pbirid  temper. 

Eventerate  (e-ven'ter-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
eceaterated;  ppr.  eventerating.  [Fr.  even- 
trer,  from  the  L.  e,  out,  and  venter,  the 
belly.]  To  open  and  take  out  the  bowels  of ; 
to  rip  open  ;  to  eviscerate;  to  disembowel. 

Eventful  (e-vent'fiil),  a.  Full  of  events  or 
incidents ;  producing  numerous  or  great 
changes,  either  in  public  or  private  affairs ; 
as,  an  eventful  period  of  history;  3,neve7itful 
period  of  life. 

Last  scene  of  all 
That  ends  this  strange  tveutfiil  history 
Is  second  childishness,.  Shak. 

Eventide  (e'vn-tid),  n.  [E.  even(ing),  and 
tide,  time.]  Evening. 

Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  field  at  the  eT^en- 
tide.  Gen.  x-xiv.  63. 

Eventilatet  (e-ven'ti-lat),  v.t.  [L.  eventilo, 
eventilatum—e,  out,  and  ventilo,  to  toss,  to 
swing,  to  fan.  See  Ventilate.]  1.  To  win- 
now; to  fan.    Hence— 2.  To  discuss. 

Eventilationt  (e-ven'ti-Ia"shon),  n.  1.  Act 
of  ventilating  or  faiming  ;  ventilation.  — 
2.  Discussion;  debate. 

Eventration  (e-ven-tra'shon),  n.  [L.  e,  out 
of,  and  venter,  the  belly.]  In  pathol.  (a)  a 
tumour,  formed  by  a  general  relaxation  of 
the  \yalls  of  the  abdomen,  and  contain- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
(b)  Ventral  hernia,  or  that  whicli  occurs  in 
any  other  way  than  through  the  natural 
openings  of  the  abdominal  walls,  (c)  A 
very  extensive  wound  in  the  abdominal 


walls,  with  issue  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  intestines.  Dunglison. 
Eventual  ( e-venf  u-al ),  a.  1.  Coming  or 
happening  as  a  consequence  or  result  of 
anything;  consequential. — 2.  Final;  termi- 
nating; ultimate. 

Eventual  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  public 
securities.  Hamilton. 

3.  Happening  upon  trial  or  upon  the  event; 
contingent ;  depending  upon  an  uncertain 
event;  as,  an  eventiial  succession. 

Eventuality  (e-venf  ii-al"i-ti),  n.  In  phren. 
one  iif  the  perceptive  faculties,  whose  organ 
is  situated  at  tlie  lower  part  of  the  foreliead, 
below  Comparison,  and  above  Individuality. 

Eventually  ( e-venf u-al-li),  adv.  In  the 
event;  in  the  final  result  or  issue. 

Eventuate  (e-venfu-iit),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
eventuated;  ppr.  eventuating.  1.  To  issue 
as  an  event  or  consequence;  to  come  to  an 
end;  to  close;  to  tei  minate.— 2.  To  faU  out; 
to  happen;  to  come  to  pass. 

If  Mr.    were  condemned,  a  schism  in  the 

National  Church  would  eventuate.    Dr.  M.  Davies. 

Eventuation  (e-venf  ii-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  eventuating ;  the  act  of  falling  out  or 
happening.    R.  W.  Hamilton. 

Ever  (ev'er),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  txfer,  oefre,  always. 
Comp.  the  cog.  Goth,  aivs,  time,  long  time, 
aiv,  ever;  Icel.  aeji,  an  age,  the  space  of 
life ;  L.  cevum,  Gr.  aion,  an  age,  space 
of  time,  eternity;  Skr.  dyus,  an  age,  the 
period  of  life.  Root  probably  i,  to  go.  Akin 
aye.]  1.  At  any  time;  at  any  period  or 
point  of  time,  past  or  future;  as,  have  you 
ever  seen  the  city  of  Pans,  or  sliall  you  ever 
see  it? 

No  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh.    Eph.  v.  29. 

2.  At  all  times;  always;  continually. 

He  shall  ever  love,  and  always  be 

The  subject  of  my  scorn  and  cruelty.  Dryden. 

He  will        be  mindful  of  his  covenant.    Ps.  cxi.  5. 
Ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the 

knowledge  of  the  truth.  2  Tim.  iii.  7. 

8.  In  any  degree;  as,  no  man  is  ever  the 
richer  or  happier  for  injustice. 

Let  no  man  fear  that  creature  ever  the  less,  be- 
cause he  sees  the  apostle  safe  from  his  poison.  Hall. 

4.  A  word  of  enforcement  or  emphasis; 
thus,  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  done  it ;  as  like 
him  as  ever  he  can  look. 

They  broke  all  their  bones  in  pieces  or  ever  they 
came  to  the  bottom  of  the  den.  Dan.  vi.  24, 

— Ever  so,  to  whatever  extent;  to  whatever 
degree ;  greatly ;  exceedingly  ;  as,  ever  so 
much  better;  be  he  ever  so  bold. — For  ever, 
eternally;  to  perpetuity;  during  everlasting 
continuance. 

This  is  my  name  Jbr  ever.         Ex.  iii.  15. 
In  a  more  lax  sense,  this  word  signifies  con- 
tinually, for  an  indefinite  period. 

His  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl, 
and  he  shall  serve  him  /or  ever.  Ex.  xxi.  6. 

These  words  are  sometimes  repeated  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis;  for  ever  and  ever,  or  for 
ever  and  for  ever.— For  ever  and  a  day,  for 
ever,  emphatically;  eternally.  [  Colloq.  ] — 
Ever  and  anon,  at  one  time  and  another ; 
now  and  then. — Ever,  in  composition,  signi- 
fies always  or  continually,  without  inter- 
mission, or  to  eternity;  as,  euer-active; 
c!)er  -  during.  —  Syn.  Always,  perpetually, 
continually,  incessantly,  unceasingly,  con- 
stantly. 

Ever  among  t  (ev'er  a-mung),  adv.  Ever 
and  anon.  Spenser. 

Everduring  (ev'er-diir-ing),  a.  [Ever  and 
during.]  Enduring  for  ever;  continuing 
without  end;  as,  everduring  glory. 

Heaven  open'd  wide 
Her  ez'erdiiriiig  ^:ites.  Milton. 

Everglade  (ev'er-glad),  n.  A  low,  marshy 
tract  of  country,  invmdated  with  water 
and  interspersed  with  patches  or  portions 
covered  with  high  grass;  as,  the  everglades 
of  Florida.    [United  States.] 

Evergreen  (ev'er-gren),  a.  Always  green; 
verdant  throughout  the  year;  as,  the  pine  is 
an  evergreen  tree:  also  used  figuratively. 

Evergreen  (ev'er-gren),  n.  A  plant  that 
retains  its  verdure  through  all  the  seasons, 
as  the  fir,  the  holly,  the  laurel,  the  cedar, 
the  cypress,  the  juniper,  the  liolm-oak,  and 
many  others.  Evergreens  shed  their  old 
leaves  in  the  spring  or  summer,  after  the 
new  foliage  has  been  formed,  and  conse- 
quently are  verdant  through  all  the  winter 
season.  They  form  a  considerable  part  of 
the  shrubs  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens, 
and  are  beautiful  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Evericll,t  a.    Every;  each.  Chaucer. 

Everlasting  (ev-er-lasfing),  a.    [Ever  and 


lasting.]  1.  Lasting  or  enduring  for  ever; 
having  eternal  duration,  past  and  future; 
existing  oi'  continuing  without  beginning  or 
end;  immortal.  'The  everlasting  God.'  Gen. 
xxi.  33.  '  Everlasting  fire. '  Mat.  xxv.  41. 
'  Everlasting  punishment.'    Mat.  xxv.  46. — 

2.  Perpetual ;  continuing  indefinitely,  or 
during  the  present  state  of  things. 

I  will  give  thee,  ar-d  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land 
of  Canaan  for  an  e7:erlasiins  possession. 

Gen.  xvii.  8. 

3.  Endless;  continual;  unintermitted;  as,  the 
family  is  disturbed  with  ej)eWas«i)ig' disputes. 
[Colloq.] 

Heard  thy  everlasting;  yawn  confess 
The  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness.  Pope. 

— Eternal,  Everlasting.  See  under  Eternal. 
Syn.  Eternal,  immortal,  interminable,  end- 
less, infinite,  unceasing,  uninterrupted,  con- 
tinual, unintermitted,  incessant. 
Everlasting  (ev-er-lasfing),  n.  1.  Eternity; 
eternal  dm-ation,  past  and  future. 

From  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  Gnd. 

Ps  xc.  2. 

2.  A  woollen  material,  for  shoes,  &c. ;  lasting. 

3.  A  plant  whose  flowers  retain  their  form, 
colour,  and  brightness  for  many  months 
after  being  gathered.  Several  plants  pos- 
sess this  property,  as  the  American  cud- 
weed, of  the  genus  Gnaphalium,  theXeran- 
tliemum,  Helichrysum,  &c.—The  Everlast- 
ing, the  Eternal  Being;  God. 

O.  .  .  .  that  tlie  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  "gainst  self-slaughter.  S/iai. 

Everlasting  (ev-er-lasfmg),  adv.  Yerj-;  ex- 
ceedingly; as,  I  am  in  an  everlasting  great 
fix.    [American  vulgarism.] 

Everlastingly  (ev-er-lasf  ing-li),  adv.  Eter- 
nally; perpetually;  continually. 

Many  have  made  themselves  everlastingly  ridicu- 
lous. Syvift. 

Everlastingness  (ev-er-lasf  ing-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  beiim  everlasting;  eternity;  endless- 
ness of  duration. 

Everlasting-pea  (ev  er-lasfin,g-pe),  n.  A 
popular  name  for  Latligrus  latifolius,  culti- 
vated in  flower-gardens.  It  is  a  mere  variety 
of  L.  sylvestris,  a  species  dispersed  over  tlie 
greater  part  of  Europe,  wliicli  has  narrower 
leallets,  and  smaller,  less  richly  coloured 
flowers  tlian  the  garden  variety. 

Everliving  (ev'6r-liv-iug),  a.  1.  Living  with- 
out end;  eternal;  immortal;  having  eternal 
existence.  'The  everliving  Deity.'  Hooker. 
2.  Continual;  incessant;  unintermitted. 

Evermore  (ev'er-mor),  ado.  1.  Always;  eter- 
nally; for  ever:  often  with  fur  before  it. 

Religion  prefers  the  pleasures  which  flow  from  the 
presence  of  God  for  evermore.  Tillotson. 

2.  At  all  times;  continually;  as,  evcrmwe 
guided  by  truth. 

The  sign  and  symbol  of  all  which  Christ  is  ever- 
more doing  in  the  world.  Trench. 

Evernia  (e-ver'ni-a),  n.  A  small  genus  of 
licliens  with  a  branching  thallus  and  scutel- 
late  apothecium.  The  yellow  species  con- 
tain two  distinct  colouring  principles,  and 
E.  prunastri,  common  in  almost  every 
tliicket,  is  used  for  dyeing,  and  was  formerly 
used,  ground  down  witli  starch,  for  hair- 
powder.  It  has  been  tried  as  a  substitute 
for  gum  in  cotton-printing. 

Everriculum  (e-ver-rik'ii-lum),  n.  [L.,  a 
di-ag'-net,  from  everro,  to  sweep  out.]  In 
smg.  an  instrument,  shaped  like  a  scoop, 
for  removing  fragments  of  stone  from  the 
bladder  after  tlie  operation  of  lithotomy. 

Everset  (e-vers'),  v.t.  [L.  everto,  eversuin,  to 
turn  out,  to  overthrow— c,  out,  and  verto, 
to  turn.]  To  overthrow  or  subvert.  Glan- 
ville. 

Eversion  (e-vei''shon),  n.  [L.  eversio,  from 
everto.  See  EVERSE]  An  overthrowing; 
destruction.— J5oersio7i  of  the  eyelids,  ectro- 
jiinm,  a  disease  in  which  the  eyelids  are 
turned  outward,  so  as  to  expose  tlie  red 
internal  tunic.  It  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  lower  eyelid. 

Eversive  (e-vers'iv),  a.  Designed  or  tending 
to  overthrow;  subversive. 


A  ntaxii 


eversive  of  all  justice  and  morality. 

Dr.  Geddes. 


Evert  (e-verf ),  v.  t.  [L.  everto— e,  and  verto, 
to  turn.]  1.  To  overturn;  to  overthrow;  to 
destroy.— 2.  To  turn  outward,  or  inside  out 

They  attack  molluscs  by  everting  their  stomachs. 

Pop.  Ency. 

Every  (ev'e-ri),  a.  [O.E.  everich,  cverilk, 
evercele,  from  A.  Sax.  ce.fre,  ever,  and  oek, each. 
See  Each.]  Each  individual  of  a  whole  col- 
lection or  aggregate  number;  all  the  parts 
which  constitute  a  whole  considered  one  by 
one. 
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Every  man  at  his  best  state  is  altogether  vanity. 

Ps.  xxxix.  5. 

—Every  now  and  then,  repeatedly;  at  short 
intervals;  frequently. 

Everybody  (ev'e-ri-bo-di),  n.  Every  person. 

Everyday  (ev'e-ri-da),  a.  Used,  occurring, 
or  that  may  be  seen  or  met  with  every  day; 
common;  usual;  as,  eco-i/rfai/ wit;  an  eoenj- 
day  occurrence.  '  This  was  no  everyday 
writer'  Pope.  '  A  man  of  evcri/dajy  talents 
in  the  House.'  Brougham. 

Everything  (ev'e-ri-thing),  n.  Each  indi- 
vidual thing;  all  things. 

Everywhere  (ev'e-ri-«iiar),  adv.  In  every 
place;  in  all  places. 

Eves-drop  (evz'drop),  n.  Same  as  Eaves- 
drop. 

Eves-dropper  (evz'drop-er),  n.    Same  as 

Eaves-droppcr  (which  see). 
Evestigatet  (e-ves'ti-gat),  v.t.    Same  as 

Investigate.  Bailey. 
Evet  (e'vet),  n.    [See  En,  ]   A  kind  of  small 

hzarti;  an  eft. 

Evibratet  (e-viTjrat),  v.i.  To  vibrate  (which 
see). 

Evict  (e-vikf),  v.t.  [L.  evinco,  evictum,  to 
vanquish  utterly — e,  intens.,  and  vinco,  to 
overcome.  See  Victor.]  1.  To  dispossess 
by  a  judicial  process  or  course  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings; to  expel  from  lands  or  tenements 
by  law.  '  If  either  party  be  evicted  for  tlie 
defect  of  the  other's  title.'  Blacltstone. — 
2.  To  take  away  by  sentence  of  law.  '  His 
lands  were  evicted  from  him.'  King  James's 
Declaration. — 3.t  To  evince;  to  prove.  B. 
Jonsun. 

Eviction  (e-vik'shon),  n.  1.  Dispossession  by 
judicial  sentence;  the  recovery  of  lands  or 
tenements  from  another's  possession  by  due 
course  of  law. — 2.t  Proof;  conclusive  evi- 
dence. 

Rather  as  an  expedient  for  peace  than  an  eviction 
of  the  right.  Sir  R.  L'hstrctngc. 

Evidence  (ev'i-dens),  n.  [Fr.  Evidence,  from 
Ii.  evidentia  —  e,  and  video,  to  see.  See 
Vision.]  1.  That  which  makes  evident  or 
elucidates  and  enables  the  mind  to  see 
trutli;  proof  arising  from  our  own  percep- 
tions by  the  senses,  or  from  the  testimony 
of  others,  or  from  inductions  of  reason;  as, 
our  senses  furnish  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  matter,  of  solidity,  of  colour,  of  heat  and 
cold,  of  llgure,  &c. ;  the  declarations  of  a 
witness  furnisli  evidence  of  facts  to  a  court 
and  jury;  and  reasoning,  or  tlie  deductions 
of  the  mind  from  facts  or  arguments,  fur- 
nish evidence  of  truth  or  falsehood.  Evi- 
dence has  been  distinguished  into  intuitive 
and  deductive.  Intuitive  evidence  is  of  three 
kinds,  (a)  The  evidence  of  axioms.  (6)  The 
evidence  of  consciousness,  of  perception, 
and  of  memory,  (c)  The  evidence  of  those 
fundamental  laws  of  human  belief  which 
form  an  essential  part  of  our  constitution; 
and  of  which  our  entire  conviction  is  im- 
pUed  not  only  in  all  our  speculative  reason- 
ings, but  in  all  our  conduct  as  active  beings. 
Deductive  evidence  is  of  two  kinds,  demon- 
strative and  probable;  the  former  relating  to 
necessary,  the  latter  to  contingent  truths. 
Mathematical  evidence  is  of  the  demonstra- 
tive kind.  Probable  evidence  is  founded  on 
a  belief  that  the  course  of  nature  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  time  to  come  as  it  has  been 
in  time  past.  Evidence  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity or  genuineness  of  a  writing  may  be 
internal  or  external.  Internal  evidence  is 
the  evidence  supplied  by  the  composition 
and  character  of  a  work,  as  a  poem  or  a 
painting;  external  evidence  is  the  evidence 
brought  in  corroboration  of  the  statements 
or  genuineness  of  the  work  by  neutral 
parties. 

Ititer?tni  evidence  is  generally  deceptive ;  but  the 
sort  of  internal  evidence  supposed  to  be  afforded  by 
comparative  inferiority  in  artistic  execution,  is  never 
free  from  great  suspicion.  Some  of  Plato's  dialogues 
not  being  found  equal  to  the  exalted  idea  which  his 
great  works  have  led  men  to  entertain,  are  forthwith 
declared  to  be  spurious.  But  what  writer  is  at  all 
times  equal  to  the  highest  of  his  own  flights?  What 
author  has  produced  r\o^\\\x\^h\\X.che/s-ct(xitvre^  No 
one  thinks  of  disjjuting  Sliakspere's  claim  to  the 
Merry  IVivei  of  IViiidsor.  because  it  is  immea- 
surably inferior  to  T7uelfth  Night,  which,  in  its  turn, 
is  inferior  to  Othello.  G.  H.  Levje^. 

— Moral  evidence,  evidence  sufficient  to  sa- 
tisfy the  mind,  although  not  susceptible  of 
rigid  and  incontrovertible  demonstration, 

Mr.  Gibbon  remarks  in  his  own  life  that,  as  soon 
as  he  understood  the  principles  of  Tnatliematics,  he 
relinquished  his  pursuit  of  them  for  ever;  nor  did  he 
lament  that  he  desisted  before  his  mind  was  hard- 
ened by  the  habit  of  rigid  demonstration,  so  destruc- 
tive of  the  finer  feelings  of  moral  evidence,  which 
must,  however,  determine  the  actions  and  opinions 
of  our  lives,  Editi.  Rev. 


2.  In  law,  that  which  is  legally  submitted  to 
a  competent  tril)unal,  as  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth  of  any  alleged  matter  of 
fact  under  investigation  before  it.  Evidence 
may  be  either  written  or  parole,  direct  or 
circumstantial.  Written  evidence  consists 
of  records,  deeds,  affidavits,  and  other  wiit- 
ings;  parole  or  oral  evidence  is  that  rendered 
by  witnesses  personally  appearing  in  court 
and  sworn  to  the  truth  of  wliat  they  depose. 
Direct  evidence  is  tliat  of  a  person  who  has 
been  an  eye-witness  to  a  fact;  circumstan- 
tial evidence  consists  of  many  concurrent 
circumstances  leading  to  an  inference  or 
conviction. — 3.  One  who  or  that  which  sup- 
plies evidence;  a  witness;  an  evident.  '  In- 
famous and  perjured  evidences.'  Sir  W. 
Scott.  [Rare.]— King's  ov  giiee7i's  evidence, 
in  criminal  law,  evidence  given  by  an  ac- 
complice, when  the  ordinary  evidence  is 
defective,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
himself  shall  go  free  for  his  share  of  the 
crime.— Testimony,  Evidence.  Testimony  is 
the  evidence  given  by  one  witness,  evidence 
is  the  testimony  of  one  or  many.  We  say 
tlie  united  testimonies,  but  the  whole  evi- 
dence. 

Evidence  (ev'i-dens),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  evi- 
denced; ppr.  evidencing.  To  render  evi- 
dent; to  prove;  to  make  clear  to  the  mind ; 
as,  to  evidence  the  guilt  of  an  offender.  '  As 
niiglit  be  evidenced  from  texts.'  Tillotson. 

Evident  (ev'i-dent),  a.  [L.  evidens.  See 
Evidence.  ]  1.  Open  to  be  seen ;  clear  to 
tlie  mental  eye ;  apparent ;  manifest ;  obvi- 
ous; plain;  as,  an  evident  mistake;  it  is  evi- 
dent you  are  wrong.  '  YoiU'  honour  and 
your  goodness  is  so  euident.'  Shale. — 2.1  Con- 
clusive. Shak. 

Evident  (ev'i-dent),  n.  That  which  proves 
or  corroborates  anjrthing;  specifically,  in 
Scots  law,  a  writ  or  title-deed  by  which  pro- 
perty is  proved:  a  term  used  in  conveyanc- 
ing. 

Evidential  (ev-i-den'shal),  a.  Affording 
evidence;  clearly  proving;  indicative. 

Evidentially  (ev-i-den'shal-li),  adv.  In  an 
evidential  manner. 

Evidentiary  (ev-i-den'shi-a-ri),  a.  Affording 
evidence;  evidential. 

When  a  fact  is  supposed,  although  incorrectly,  to 
be  cz'identiary  of,  or  a  mark  of,  some  other  fact, 
there  must  be  a  cause  of  the  error.        J .  S.  Mill. 

Evidently  (ev'i-dent-li),  adv.  Clearly;  obvi- 
ously; plainly;  in  a  manner  to  be  seen  and 
understood;  in  a  manner  to  convince  the 
mind;  certainly;  manifestly. 

He  was  evidently  in  the  prime  of  yotith. 

IV.  Irving. 

Evidentness  (ev'i-dent-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  evident;  clearness;  obviousness;  plain- 
ness. 

Evigilationt  (e-vi'jil-a"shon),  n.  [L.  evigila- 
tio,  from  evigilo,  evigilatum,  to  wake  up — 
e,  and  vigil,  watchful.]  A  waking  or  watch- 
ing. '  The  eviffilation  of  the  animal  powers 
when  Adam  awoke.'  Bibliotheca  Biblio- 
graphica  Oxoniensis. 

Evil  (e'vil),  a.  [A.  Sax.  efel,  yfel,  eofel;  D. 
euvel;  O.Fris.  evel;  G.  iibel;  Goth,  uhils.  Ill 
is  a  contracted  form  of  evil.]  1.  Having  bad 
qualities  of  a  natural  kind ;  mischievous; 
having  qualities  which  tend  to  injury,  or  to 
produce  mischief. 

Some  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him.    Gen.  xxxvii.  33. 

2.  Having  bad  qualities  of  a  moral  kind; 
wicked;  corrupt;  perverse;  wrong;  as,  evil 
thoughts;  evil  deeds;  evil  speaking;  an  evil 
generation. — 3.  Unfortunate;  unpropitious; 
producing  sorrow,  distress,  injury,  or  cala- 
mity; as,  evil  tidings;  evil  days.  'Fall'n 
on  evil  days.'  Milton. — The  evil  one,  the 
devil— Syn.  Mischievous,  pernicious,  inju- 
rious, hurtful,  destructive,  noxious,  bane- 
ful, wicked,  bad,  corrupt,  perverse,  vile, 
base,  wrong,  vicious,  calamitous,  unfor- 
tunate. 

Evil  (e'vil),  n.  1.  Anything  that  causes  dis- 
pleasure, injury,  pain,  or  suffering;  misfor- 
tune; calamity;  mischief;  injury. 

Every  man  calleth  that  which  pleaseth.  and  is  de- 
lightful to  himself,  good;  and  that  evil  which  dis- 
pleaseth  liiin.  Hobbes. 

Of  two  evils  the  less  is  always  to  be  chosen. 

Trans,  of  Tltomas  a  Kempis. 

2.  Natural  depravity;  corruption  of  heart, 
or  disposition  to  commit  wickedness;  ma- 
lignity. 

The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil. 

Eccles.  ix.  3. 

3.  The  negation  or  contrary  of  good. 

Farewell  remorse  !  all  good  to  me  is  lost. 
^■W,  be  thou  my  good.  Milton. 


i.  A  malady  or  disease;  as,  the  king's  evil  or 
scrofula. 

What's  the  disease  he  means? 
'Tis  called  the  evil.  Shak. 

Evil  (e'vil),  adv.  1.  Not  well;  not  witli  jus- 
tice or  propriety;  unsuitably.  '  Evil  it  be- 
seems tliee.'  Shak.— 2.  Not  virtuously;  not 
innocently.— 3.  Not  happily;  unfoi-tunately. 

It  went  evil  with  his  house.         i  Chr.  vii.  23, 

4.  Injuriously;  not  kindly. 
The  Egyptians  evil  entreated  us.  and  afflicted  us. 

Deut.  xxvi.  6. 

EvU-aifected  (e'vil-af-fekt-ed),  a.  Not  well 
disjiosed;  unkind;  ill-affected. 
Made  their  minds  cvil-affected  against  the  brethren. 

Acts  xiv.  2, 

Evildoer  (e'vil-do-er),  n.  One  who  does  evil; 
one  who  commits  sin,  crime,  or  any  moral 
wrong. 

They  speak  evil  against  you  as  euildoers.  i  Pet.  ii.  12. 

Evil-entreat  («'vil-en-tret),  v.t.  To  treat 
with  injustice;  to  injure. 

And  then  he  lets  them  be  evil-entreated  by  tyrants, 
and  suffer  persecution.  Kijtgslty. 

Evil-eye  (e'vil-I),  n.  A  kind  of  influence  su- 
perstitiously  ascribed  in  former  times  to 
certain  persons,  in  virtue  of  which  tliey 
could  injure  whatever  they  cast  a  hostile 
or  envious  look  upon. 

Evil-eyed  (e'vil-id),  a.  Supposed  to  possess 
the  evil  eye ;  looking  with  an  evil  eye,  or 
witli  envy,  jealousy,  or  bad  design.  '  Thou 
slialt  not  find  me  .  .  .  evil-ey'd  unto  you.' 
Shak. 

Evil-favoured  (e'vil-fa-verd),  a.  Having  a 
Ijad  countenance  or  external  appearance; 
ill-favoured. 

Evil  -  favouredness  (e'vil-fa-verd-nes),  n. 
Deformity.  '  Blemish  or  any  evil-favoured- 
ness.'    Deut.  xvii.  1. 

Evilly  (e'vil-li),  adv.  Not  well.  'Good 
deeds  fiu'Hi/ disposed.'   Shak.  [Rare.] 

Evil  -  minded  ( e '  ^-il  -  mind  -  ed ),  a.  Having 
an  evil  mind ;  having  evil  dispositions  or 
intentions;  disposed  to  mischief  or  sin; 
malicious;  malignant;  wicked. 

Evilness(e'vil-nes), n.  Badness;  viciousness; 
malignity;  as,  evilness  of  bea.it;  the  evilness 
of  sin. 

Evil-starred  (e'vil-stard),  a.  Destined  to 
misfortune,  as  if  through  the  influence  of 
an  adverse  star  or  planet;  ill-staiTed;  un- 
fortunate; unlucky. 

In  wild  Mahratta-battle  fell  my  father  evil-starred. 

Tennyson. 

Evince  (e-vins'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  evinced; 
ppr.  evincing.  [L.  evinco,  to  vanquish,  to 
prove  or  show — e,  and  vinco,  to  conquer.] 

1.  To  show  in  a  clear  manner;  to  prove 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt ;  to  manifest ; 
to  make  evident. 

Tradition  then  is  disallow'd 
If  not  evinc'd  by  Scripture  to  be  true.  Dryden. 

2.  t  To  conquer. 

Error  by  his  own  arms  is  best  evinced.  Milton. 

Evincement  (e-vins'ment),  n.  Act  of 
evincing. 

Evincible  (e-vins'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of  proof; 
demonstrable.  'Evincible  by  true  reason.' 
Sir  in.  Hale. 

Evincibly  (e-vins'i-bli),  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
demonstrate  or  force  conviction. 

Evincive  (e-vins'iv),  a.  Tending  to  prove; 
liaving  the  power  to  demonstrate.  [Rare.] 

Evirate  t  (e'ver-at),  v.t.  [L.  eviro.  eviratum, 
to  deprive  of  virility — e,  priv.,  and  vir,  man.] 
To  emasculate ;  to  castrate.  '  Origen  and 
some  others  that  voluntarily  evirated  them- 
selves.'   Bp.  Hall. 

Eviration  t  (e-ver-a'slion),  n.  Castration. 

Eviscerate  (e-vis'ser-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
eviscerated;'i>Y>r.  eviscerating.  [L.  eviscero — 
e,  and  viscera,  the  bowels.]  To  take  out  the 
entrails  of;  to  search  the  bowels  of;  to  em- 
bowel; to  disembowel;  as,  he  was  hanged 
and  then  eviscerated. 

The  philosophers  who.  like  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
quietly  eviscerate  the  problem  of  its  difficulty. 

Sir  If.  Hamilton. 

Evisceration  (e-vis'ser-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  eviscerating. 

Evitable  (ev'it-a-bl),  a.  [L.  evitahilis.  See 
EviTATE  ]  That  may  be  shunned;  avoid- 
able. 

Of  divers  things  evil,  all  being  not  evitable,  we 
take  one.  Hooker. 

Evitate  t  (ev'it-at),  v.t.  [L.  evito,  evitatum 
—e,  and  vito,  to  shun.]  To  shun;  to  avoid; 
to  escape.    Shak.  _ 

Evitation  t  (ev-it-a'shon),  n.  An  avoiding; 
a  sliunnin.ff. 

Evite  t  (e-vif),  f . f.  [L.  emto,  to  shun.]  To 
siiun. 

The  blow  once  given  cannot  be  evited.  Draytojt. 


ch,  cftain;     6h,  Sc.  loc/j;     s,  go;  j.job; 
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EVITERNAL 


EXACTION 


Eviternalt  (e-vi-ter'ual),  a.    [L.  ceviternus 
(contr.  ceterims),  from  CKVum,  an  age.]  Of 
duration  indefinitely  long;  eternal. 
Anirels  are  truly  existinjj  ....  ez'itt^rnal  creatures. 

Bf.  Hall. 

Eviternallyt  (e-vi-tfer'nal-li),  adv.  Eter- 
nally.   Bj).  Hall. 

Eviternity  t  (e-vi-ter'ni-ti),  re.  Duration 
indefinitely  long;  eternity.  ' Om  eviternity 
ofl)lisse.'    Bp.  Hall. 

Evittate  (e-vit'at),  a.  [L.  e,  without,  and 
vittcn,  bands.]  In  hot.  not  striped;  destitute 
of  vittfc :  applied  to  the  fruits  of  some 
uml)ellifers. 

Evocate  t  (ev'6-kat),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  evoeatcd; 
ppr,  evucatiiv).  [L.  evoco,evocatum — e, forth, 
and  voco,  to  call.]  To  call  forth;  to  evoke. 
'Magical  operations  to  evocate  the  dead.' 
Staclchouse. 

Evocation  (ev-6-ka'shon),  «.  1.  A  calling 
or  bringing  from  concealment;  a  calling 
forth. — 2.  A  calling  from  one  tribunal  to 
another.— 3.  Among  the  Romans,  a  calling 
on  the  gods  of  a  besieged  city  to  forsake  it 
and  come  over  to  the  besiegers:  a  religious 
ceremony  of  besieging  armies. 

Evocator  (ev'6-kat-er),  n.  [L.]  One  who 
calls  forth. 

Evoke  (e-v6k'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  evoked;  ppr. 
efohing.    1.  To  call  or  summon  fortli. 

There  is  a  necessity  for  a  refjulating  discipline  of 
exercise,  that,  wliilst  evoking;  the  hiiinaii  energies, 
will  not  suffer  them  to  be  wasted.        Dr  Quincfy. 

2.  t  To  call  away ;  to  remove  from  one 
tribunal  to  anotlier. 

The  cause  was  evoked  to  Rome.  Hiiyiie. 

Evolatic,  t  Evolatical  t  (ev-6-lat'ik,  ev-6- 

lat'ik-al),  a.    Apt  to  tly  away. 
Evolation  (ev-o-la'slion),  n.    [L.  evolo,  evo- 

latuiii~e,  and  volo,  to  fly.]    The  act  of 

flying  away. 

These  walls  of  flesh  forbid  ei'olation.    Bp.  Hall. 

Evoltlte(ev'6-lut),  rt.  In  (jeom.  a  curve  from 
which  anotlier  curve,  called  tlie  involute  or 
evolvent,  is  described  by  the  end  of  a  thread 
gradually  wound  upon  the  former,  or  un- 
wound from  it.    See  INVOLUTE. 

Evolution  (ev-6-lii'shon),  n.  [Fr.  evolution, 
from  L.  evoliitio,  from  evolvo,  evolutum,  to 
unroll,  to  unfold.  See  EVOLVE.  ]  1.  The 
act  of  unfolding  or  unrolling:  development; 
as,  the  evolution  of  a  flower  from  a  bud,  or 
a  bird  from  tlie  egg.  'Tlie  evolution  of 
the  plot  (of  a  dramatic  poem).'  Dr.  Caird. 
2.  A  series  of  things  unrolled  or  un- 
folded. 'Tlie  evolution  of  ages.'  Sir  T. 
More.~Z.  Ingeom.  the  unfolding  or  opening 
of  acurve  and  making  it  describe  an  evolvent. 
Tlie  equable  evolution  of  the  periphery  of  a 
circle  or  other  curve  is  such  a  gradual  ap- 
proach of  tlie  circumference  to  rectitude  as 
that  its  parts  do  not  concur  and  equally 
evolve  or  unbend,  so  that  the  same  line 
becomes  successively  a  less  arc  of  a  recipro- 
cally greater  circle,  till  at  last  they  change 
into  a  straight  line.— 4.  In  math,  tlie  extrac- 
tion of  roots  from  powers;  tlie  reverse  of 
involution.  See  Involution.— 5.  Milit.  the 
doubling  of  ranks  or  files,  wheeling,  coun- 
termarching, or  otlier  motion  liy  whicli  the 
disposition  of  troops  is  changed,  in  order 
to  attack  or  defend  with  more  advantage  or 
to  occupy  a  dirt'erent  post.  — 6.  Naut.  the 
change  of  form  and  disposition  of  a  fleet 
or  the  movements  of  a  single  vessel  during 
manoeuvres.  —  7.  In  biolog;/,  strictly  the 
theory  of  generation,  in  which  the  germ 
is  held  to  pre-exist  in  the  parent,  and  its 
parts  to  be  unfolded  and  expanded,  but  not 
actually  formeil,  by  the  procreative  acts.  See 
Epigenesis  — 8.  That  theory  which  sees  in 
the  liistory  of  all  things,  organic  and  inor- 
ganic, a  passage  from  simplicity  to  com- 
plexity, from  an  undifferentiated  to  a  dif- 
ferentiated condition  of  tlie  elements.  Thus 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  which  regards  the 
jilanetary  bodies  as  evolved  from  neliular  or 
gaseous  matter,  and  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  an  individual  plant  or  animal, 
or  of  society,  are  examples  of  evolution.  The 
evolution  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  is, 
that  later  species  have  been  developed  by 
continuous  difi'erentiation  of  organs  and 
modifications  of  parts  from  species  simpler 
and  less  differentiated,  and  that  thus  all 
organic  existences,  even  man  himself,  may 
be  traced  bade  to  a  simple  cell. 

Evolutional,  Evolutionary  (ev-6-lu'shon- 
al,  ev-6-lu'slion-a-ri),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  evolution;  produced  by  or  due  to  evolu- 
tion; constituting  evolution. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  the  idiots'  brains  had 
uiiderffone  any  local  evolutiojtnl  change  as  the  result 
of  education  or  training.    It  is  certain  that  they  had 


increased  somewhat  in  size  after  the  general  cessa- 
tion oi  evolntiottal  changes  in  their  forni. 

Het  bert  Spencey. 

Evolutionist  (ev-o-lQ'shon-ist),  n.  1.  One 
skilled  in  evolutions,  specifically  in  mili- 
tary evolutions. —  2.  A  believer  in  the  doc- 
trine or  doctrines  of  evolution. 

Evolve  (e-volv').  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  evolved;  ppr. 
evolving.  [L.  evolvo  —  e,  and  volvo,  to  roll, 
which  is  cog.  with  E.  to  wallow.]  1.  To  un- 
fold; to  open  and  expand. 

The  animal  soul  sooner  cjoives  itself  to  its  full  orb 
and  extent  than  the  human  soul.  Hale. 

2.  To  throw  out;  to  emit;  as,  to  evolve  odours. 

3.  To  follow  out  and  detect  through  intrica- 
cies; as,  to  evolve  the  truth.  [Rare.] — 4.  To 
develop;  to  cause  to  pass  from  a  simple  to 
a  complex  state. 

Evolve  (e-volv'),  v.i.  To  open  or  disclose 
itself. 

Evolvement  (e-volv'ment),  n.  Act  of 
evolving  or  state  of  being  evolved;  evolu- 
tion. 

Evolvent  (e-volv'ent),  n.  In  geom.  the  in- 
volute of  a  curve.    See  INVOLUTE. 

Evolver  (e-volv'er),  n.  He  who  or  that  which 
evolves  or  unfolds. 

Evolvulus  (e-vol'vii-lus),  n.  [L.  evolvo,  to 
unroll — e,  out,  and  volvo,  to  roll]  A  genus 
of  climbing  exotic  annuals,  having  hand- 
some flowers,  for  whicli  they  are  sometimes 
cultivated  in  our  stoves.  They  lielong  to 
the  nat.  order  Convolvulacese. 

Evomitt  (e-vom'it),  v.  t.    To  vomit.  Bale. 

Evoniitation,+  Evomitiont  ( e-vom'it-a"- 
shon,  e-vo-mi'shon),  «.  [L.  evoino,  to  vomit 
forth — e,  out,  and  vonio,  to  vomit.]  The  act 
of  vomiting;  expectoration. 

Evovae  (e-v6'va-e).  In  music,  an  artificial 
word  formed  from  the  vowels  in  tlie  words 
' seculorum  Amen'  which  occur  at  the  end 
of  the  Gloria  Patri.  It  served  as  a  kind  of 
mnemonic  word,  enabling  singers  to  render 
the  various  Gregorian  chants  correctly,  each 
letter  in  evovae  (euouae)  standing  for  the 
syllable  from  which  it  is  extracted. 

Evulgatet  (e-vul'gat),  v.t.  [L.  evulgo,  evul- 
gatum,  to  make  public — e,  out,  and  vulgo, 
to  spread  among  tlie  people,  from  vulgus, 
the  common  people.]    To  publish. 

Evulgationt  (e-vnl-ga'shon),  n.  A  divulging. 

Evulsion  (e-vulshon),  n.  [L.  evulsio,  from 
evello,  evulsum,  to  pluck  out— e,  out,  and 
vello,  to  pluck  ]  The  act  of  plucking  or 
pulling  out  by  force. 

Ew,t  n.    Yew.  Chaucer. 

Ewe  {u),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cowu;  comp.  the  cog. 
forms  Fris.  ei,  Goth,  avis,  O.H.G.  avi,  ou, 
Icel.  d,  Litli.  aid's,  L.  ovis,  Gr.  ots,  Gael. 
ai,  a  herd,  sheep;  Skr.  avi,  a  sheep.]  A  fe- 
male sheep;  the  female  of  the  ovine  race  of 
animals. 

Ewe-cheese  (ii'chez),  n.    Cheese  made  from 

tlie  milk  of  ewes. 
Ewer  (ii'er),  n.  [O.Fr.  eavier,  Fr.  evier,  a 
sink  for  water,  from  eau,  older  Fr.  eve, 
iaoe,  aigue,  water,  whence  Fr.  aigui'ere,  a 
ewer;  L.  aqua,  water.]  A  kind  of  pitcher 
ivith  a  wide  spout,  used  to  bring  water  for 
washing  the  hands;  a  sort  of  pitcher  that 
accompanies  a  wasli-liand  basin  for  holding 
tlie  water. 

Ewest,  a.  According  to  Jamieson,  near, 
contiguous;  but  according  to  Bell  (Diet,  of 
Law  of  Scot.),  nearest.  It  occurs  in  the 
older  Scotch  statutes. 

Ewry  (ii'ri),  n.  [From  eicer  ]  In  mediaeval 
times,  the  scullery  of  a  religious  house;  in 
England,  an  office  in  the  loyal  liouseliold, 
where  they  take  care  of  the  linen  for  the 
sovereign's  talile,  lay  the  cloth,  and  serve 
up  water  in  ewers  after  dinner. 

Ewtt(ut),  H.    [See  Eft,  Newt.]  A  newt. 

Ex  (eks).  A  Latin  preposition  or  prefix,  Gr. 
ex  or  elc,  signifying  out  of,  out,  proceeding 
from.  Hence,  in  composition,  it  signifies 
sometimes  out  of,  as  in  ea^Iiale,  exclude ; 
sometimes  off,  from,  or  out,  as  in  L,  ex- 
scindo,  to  cut  off  or  out;  sometimes  beyond, 
as  in  exces,%  e.rceed,  excel.  In  some  words 
it  is  merely  emphatical ;  in  others  it  has 
little  effect  on  the  signification.  Ex  pre- 
fixed to  names  of  office  denotes  that  a  per- 
son has  held,  but  no  longer  holds,  that  office; 
as,  ex-minister.  Ex  is  frequently  used  as  a 
preposition  before  English  words,  as  in  the 
phrase,  20  chests  tea  ex  'Sea  King,'  where 
it  signifies  taken  out  of,  delivered  from. 
Stock  of  any  kind  sold  ex  div.  means  that 
the  next  dividend  upon  such  stock  has  been 
declared,  and  is  reserved  by  the  seller. 

Exacerbate  (eks-as'Or-bat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
exacerbated;  ppr.  exacerbating.  [L.  exa- 
cerbo,  exacerbatum — ex,  iiitens. ,  and  acerbo, 
to  make  bitter,  from  acerbus,  harsh,  sharp, 


sour.  See  Acerb.]  1.  To  irritate;  to  exas- 
perate ;  to  inflame  the  angry  passions  of; 
to  inibitter;  to  increase  tlie  malignant  qua- 
lities of. 

A  factious  spirit  is  sure  to  be  fostered,  and  un- 
kindly feelings  to  be  exacerbated,  if  not  engendered. 

Brougham. 

2.  To  increase  the  violence  of,  as  a  disease. 

Exacerbation  (eks-as'er-ba"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  exasperating;  the  irritation  of  angry 
or  malignant  passions  or  qualities;  increase 
of  malignity.— 2.  In  med.  a  periodical  in- 
crease of  violence  in  a  disease;  specifically, 
the  periodical  increase  of  remittent  and 
continued  fevers,  where  there  is  no  absolute 
cessation  of  the  fever ;  as,  nocturnal  exa- 
cerbations.—Z.  Increased  severity;  as,  vio- 
lent exacerbations  of  punishment.  [Rare.] 

Exacerbescence  (eks-as'er-bes"sens),  n.  [L. 
exacerbesco,  to  become  exasperated — ex,  and 
acerbus,  harsh.]  Increase  of  irritation  or 
violence,  particularly  the  increase  of  a  fever 
or  disease. 

Exacervation  (eks-as'6r-va"shon),  n.  [L. 
exacervo,  exacervatum,  to  heap  up  exceed- 
ingly—ex, intens.,  and  acervus,  a  heap.] 
The  act  of  heaping  up. 

Exacinate  (eks-as'in-at),  v.t.  [L.  ex,  priv., 
and  acinus,  tlie  kernel  of  a  berry  or  other 
fruit  ]   To  deprive  of  tlie  kernel.  [Rare.] 

Exacination  (eks-as'in-a"slion),  n.  The  act 
of  taking  out  the  kernel.  [Rare.] 

Exact  (egz-akf),  a.  [L.  exactus,  pp.  of  exvgo, 
to  drive  out,  to  measure — ex,  out,  and  ago, 
to  drive,  to  do.]  1.  Closely  correct  or  regu- 
lar; nice;  accurate;  conformed  to  rule. 

All  this,  exacf  to  rule,  were  brought  about, 
Were  but  a  combat  in  the  lists  left  out.  Pope. 

2.  Precise;  not  different  in  the  least;  as,  the 
exact  sum  or  amount,  or  the  exact  time.— 

3.  Methodical;  careful;  not  negligent;  cor- 
rect ;  observing  strict  method,  rule,  or 
order;  punctual;  strict;  as,  a  man  exact  in 
keeping  accounts;  a  man  exact  in  paying 
his  debts;  we  should  be  exact  in  attendance 
on  appointments;  an  exact  thinker.  '  In  my 
doings  I  was  exact.'  Ecclus.  li.  19. 

The  exactest  vigilance  cannot  maintain  a  single  day 
of  unmingled  innocence.  Kaifibler. 

4.  Characterized  by  exactness;  precisely 
thouglit  out  or  stated;  as,  an  exact  demon- 
stration. 'An  exact  command.'  Shak.— 
Syn.  Accurate,  correct,  precise,  nice,  me- 
thodical, careful. 

Exact  (egz-akf),  v.  t.  [L.  exigo,  exactum~ex, 
and  ago,  to  drive,  to  lead,  to  do.]  1.  To 
force  or  compel  to  be  paid  or  yielded;  to 
demand  or  require  authoritatively;  to  extort 
by  means  of  authority  or  without  justice. 

Jehoiakim  exacted  the  silver  and  the  gold  of  the 
people.  2  Ki.  xxiii.  35. 

2.  To  demand  of  right  or  necessity;  to  en- 
force a  yielding  of;  to  enjoin  witli  pressing 
urgency. 

Years  of  service  past. 
From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last.  Dryden. 

Duty 

And  justice  to  my  father's  soul,  exact 

This  cruel  piety.  Sir  J.  Denhaiit. 

3.  t  To  require  the  presence  of. 

My  designs 
Exact  me  in  another  place.  Massijiger. 

Exact  (egz-akf),  v.i.    To  practise  extortion. 

The  enemy  shall  not  exact  upon  him.   Ps.  Ixxxix.  22. 

Exacter  (egz-akf  er),  re.  One  who  exacts;  an 
extortioner. 

Exacting  (egz-akf  ing),  p.  and  a.  Demand- 
ing or  compelling  to  pay  or  yield  under 
colour  of  authority ;  requiring  authoritat- 
ively; demanding  or  disposed  to  demand 
without  pity  or  justice;  extorting;  compel- 
ling by  necessity;  unreasonably  severe  or 
oppressive. 

With  a  temper  so  exacting,  he  was  more  likely  to 
claim  what  he  thought  due,  than  to  consider  what 
others  might  award.  Arnold. 

Exaction  (egz-ak'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of  de- 
manding with  authority,  and  compelling  to 
pay  or  yield;  authoritative  demand;  extor- 
tion ;  a  wresting  from  one  unjustly ;  the 
taking  advantage  of  one's  necessities  or 
powerlessness  to  compel  him  to  pay  illegal 
or  exorbitant  trilrate,  fees,  or  rewards ;  as, 
the  exaction  of  tribute  or  of  obedience.  'Il- 
legal exactions  of  sheriffs  and  officials.'  Ban- 
croft. 

Take  away  your  exactions  from  my  people. 

Ezek.  xlv.  9. 

2.  That  which  is  exacted;  triluite;  fees,  re- 
wards, or  contributions  demanded  or  levied 
with  severity  or  injustice. 

We  pay  an  unreasonable  exaction  at  every  ferry. 

Addison. 


Fate,  far,  fat.  fall;       me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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Exactitude  (egz-akt'i-tud),  n.  Exactness; 
accuracy;  nicety. 

Every  sentence,  every  word,  every  syllable,  every 
letter  and  point,  seem  to  have  been  weighed  with  the 
nicest  exactitude.  Dr.  Geddes. 

Exactly  (egz-aktli),  adv.  In  an  exact  man- 
ner; precisely  according  to  rule,  measure, 
fact,  principle,  and  the  like;  nicely;  accu- 
rately; as,  a  tenon  exactly  fitted  to  the  mor- 
tise. 

Both  of  them  knew  mankind  exactly  well.  Drydcn. 
His  enemies  were  pleased,  for  he  had  acted  exactly 
as  their  interests  required.  Bancroft. 

Exactness  (egz-akt'nes),  n.  1.  Accuracy; 
nicety;  precision;  as,  to  make  experiments 
with  exactness. — 2.  Regularity;  careful  con- 
formity to  law  or  rules  of  propriety ;  as, 
exactness  of  deportment. 

They  think  that  their  exactness  in  one  duty  will 
atone  for  tlieir  nei.jlect  of  anottier.  Holers. 

3.  Careful  observance  of  method  and  con- 
formity to  truth;  as,  exactness  in  accoxmts 
or  business. 

He  had  .  .  .  that  sort  of  exactness  which  would 
have  made  him  a  respectable  antiquary.  Macanlay. 

Exactor  (egz-akt'er),  n.  1.  One  who  exacts; 
an  officer  who  collects  tribute,  taxes,  or 
customs. 

I  will  make  thine  officers  peace,  and  thine  exactors 
righteousness.  Is.  Ix.  17. 

2.  An  extortioner;  one  who  compels  another 
to  pay  more  than  is  legal  or  reasonable ; 
one  who  demands  something  without  pity 
or  regard  to  justice;  one  who  is  unreason- 
ably severe  in  his  injunctions  or  demands. 

The  service  of  sin  is  perfect  slavery  ...  an  un- 
reasonable taskmaster  and  an  unmeasurable  exactor. 

Sonth. 

Men  that  are  in  healtli  are  severe  exactors  of 
patience  at  the  hands  of  them  that  are  sick. 

j^er.  Taylor. 

3.  He  that  demands  by  authority;  as,  an 
exactor  of  oaths. 

As  they  reposed  great  religion  in  an  oath,  in  respect 
of  the  actor:  so  did  they  likewise,  in  respect  of  the 
exactor.  Fotherby. 

Exactress  (egz-akt'res),  n.  A  female  who 
exacts  or  is  severe  in  her  injunctions.  '  Ex- 
pectation, so  severe  an  exactress  of  duties.' 
B.  Jonson. 

Exacuate  t  (egz-ak'ii-at),  v.  t.  [From  a  fictive 
L.  verb  exacuo,  exacuatum,  for  L.  exacuo, 
exacuttiin,to  make  very  sharp — ex,  and  acuo, 
to  sharpen,  from  acits,  a  sliarp  point,  a 
needle.]   To  whet  or  sharpen. 

Exacuationt  (egz-ak'ii-a"shon),  n.  Act  of 
whetting;  a  sharpening. 

Exasresis  (egz-e're-sis),  n.  [Gr. ,  from  exaireo, 
to  remove.  ]  That  branch  of  surgery  which 
relates  to  the  removal  of  parts  of  the  body. 

'Exaggerate  (egz-aj'er-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
exaggerated;  ppr.  exaggerating.  [L.  exag- 
gero,  exaggeratuni — ex,  intens. ,  and  ajri/ero, 
aggeratum,  to  heap,  from  agger,  a  heap — ad, 
to,  and  gero,  to  carry.]  l.t  To  heap  on;  to 
accumulate.  '  Oaks  and  fire  covered  by  the 
waters  and  moorish  earth  exaggerated  upon 
them.'  nale.~2.  To  heighten;  to  enlarge 
beyond  the  truth  or  reason;  to  amplify;  espe- 
cially, to  represent  as  greater  than  truth 
or  justice  will  warrant. 

A  friend  ex<ii^o-erates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy 
inflames  his  crimes.  Addison. 

3.  In  the  fine  arts,  to  heighten  extravagantly 
in  effect  or  design;  as,  to  exaggerate  parti- 
cular features  in  a  painting  or  statue. 

Exaggerated  (egz-aj'er-at-ed),  p.  and  a. 
Heightened;  overstated;  unduly  increased; 
as,  an  exaggerated  statement  or  account. 

Exaggeration  (egz-aj'er-a"shon),  n.  l.t  A 
heaping  together  ;  heap ;  accunmlation, 
' Exaggeration  oi  s^nA.'  Hale.— 2.  Amplifi- 
cation ;  a  representation  of  things  beyond 
the  truth  or  reason;  hyperbolical  represen- 
tation, whether  of  good  or  evil. 

Exaggerations  of  the  prodigious  condescensions  in 
the  prince  to  pass  good  laws,  would  have  an  odd 
sound  at  Westminster.  Swift. 

3.  In  the  fine  arts,  a  representation  of  things 
In  which  their  natural  features  are  heigh- 
tened or  magnified. 

Exaggerative  (egz-aj'er-at-iv),  a.  Having 
the  power  or  tendency  to  exaggerate. 
Exaggerator  (egz-aj'er-at-er),  n.    One  who 
exaggerates. 

You  write  so  of  the  poets  and  not  laugh? 
Those  virtuous  liars,  dreamers  after  dark, 
Exaggerntors  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
And  soothsayers  in  a  tea-cup?     E.  B.  Browtiing. 

Exaggeratory  (egz-aj'er-a-to-ri),  a.  Con- 
taining exaggeration.  'Exaggeratory  de- 
clamation.' Johnson. 

Exagitate  t  (egz-aj'it-at),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  ex- 
agitated;  ppr.  exagitating.  [L.  exagito,  ex- 
agitatum,  to  stir  up— cx,  intens.,  and  agito. 


freq.  of  ago,  to  move,  to  drive.]  1.  To 
shake  violently ;  to  agitate.— 2.  To  pursue 
with  invectives  or  reproaches;  to  reproach. 

This  their  defect  I  had  rather  lament  than  exagitate. 

Hooker. 

Exagitationt  (egz-aj'it-a"shon),  n.  Agita- 
tion. 

Exalbuminous  (eks-al-bii'min-us),  a.  [Prefix 
ex,  priv.,  and  alhiiininous  (which  see).]  In 
hot.  liaving  no  albumen  about  tlie  embryo, 
or  no  albumen  but  that  of  the  cotyledons. 

Exalt  (egz-alf),  v.t.  [Fr.  exalte r;  L.  exalto 
—  ex,  and  alius,  high.     See  ALTITUDE.] 

1.  To  raise  high;  to  elevate;  to  lift  up. 

I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God. 

Is.  xiv.  13. 

Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thine  eyes.  Pope. 

2.  To  elevate  in  power,  wealth,  rank  or 
dignity,  cliaracter,  and  the  like;  as,  to  exalt 
one  to  a  throne,  to  the  chief  magistracy,  to 
a  bishopric. 

Exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abase  him  that  is  high. 

Ezek.  xxi.  i6. 

3.  To  elevate  with  joy,  pride,  or  confidence; 
to  inspire  with  delight  or  satisfaction;  to 
elate;  as,  to  be  exalted  with  success  or  vic- 
tory. 

whosoever  exaltetk  himself  shall  be  abased. 

Luke  xiv.  11. 

4.  To  praise  highly;  to  magnify;  to  praise; 
to  extol. 

He  is  .  .  .  my  father's  God,  and  I  will  exalt  him, 
Ex.  XV.  2. 

5.  To  raise,  as  the  voice;  to  elevate  the  tone 
of,  as  the  voice  or  a  musical  instrument; 
to  lift  up.    2  Ki.  xlx.  22. 

Now,  Mars,  she  said,  let  Fame  exalt  her  voice. 

Prior. 

6.  To  elevate  In  diction  or  sentiment ;  to 
make  sublime. 

But  hear,  oh  hear,  in  what  exalted  strains, 
Sicilian  muses,  through  these  happy  plains. 
Proclaim  Saturnian  times.  Rosco7n)non. 

7.  t  In  cliem.  to  purify;  to  subtilize;  to  refine; 
as,  to  exalt  the  juices  or  the  qualities  of 
bodies. 

With  chemic  art  exalts  the  mineral  powers.  Pope. 

Exaltado  (eks-al-ta'do),  n.  In  Spanish  hist. 
a  member  of  the  extreme  liberal  or  radical 
political  party. 

Exaltatjt  pp.  Exalted.  'In  Pisces,  wher 
Vemis  is  exaltat.'  Chaucer. 

Exaltation  (egz-alt-a'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  raising  high,  or  state  of  being  raised 
high;  elevated  state;  elevation,  as  to  power, 
office,  rank,  dignity,  or  excellence;  state  of 
greatness  or  dignity. 

Wondering  at  my  flight,  and  change 

To  this  high  exaltation.  Milton. 

2.  Mental  elevation ;  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  a  person  possesses  poetical  or  noble 
thoughts  and  noble  aspirations. 

You  are  only  aware  of  the  impetuosity  of  the 
senses,  the  upwelling  of  the  blood,  the  effusion  of 
tenderness,  but  not  of  the  nervous  exaltation,  the 
poetic  rapture.  Trans,  of  Taine. 

3.  t  In  chem.  the  refinement  or  subtilization 
of  bodies  or  their  qualities  and  virtues,  or 
the  increase  of  their  strength.  —4.  In  astrol. 
the  dignity  of  a  planet,  from  its  position 
being  in  that  part  of  the  zodiac  in  which  its 
powers  are  increased  or  are  at  the  highest. 

Astrologers  tell  us  that  the  sun  receives  its  exalta- 
tion in  the  sign  Aries.  Dryden. 

Exalted  (egz-alt'ed),  p.  and  a.  Raised  to  a 
lofty  height;  elevated;  honoured  with  office 
or  rank;  e.xtolled;  magnified;  refined;  dig- 
nified; sublime;  lofty. 

Time  never  fails  to  bring  every  exalted  reputation 
to  a  strict  scrutiny.  ^Ijnes. 

Exaltedness  (egz-alt'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  exalted,  elevated,  or  elated.  '  The 
exaltedness  of  some  minds.'  Gray. 

Exalter  (egz-alt'er),  n.  One  who  exalts  or 
raises  to  dignity. 

Exaltmentt  (egz-alt'ment),  n.  Exaltation. 

Sanctity  implying  a  discrimination,  a  distance,  an 
e.xaltjncnt  in  nature  or  use  of  the  thing  which  is  de- 
nominated thereby.  Barr07o. 

Examen  (egz-ii'men),  n.  [L. ,  the  tongue  of 
a  balance,  for  exagmen,  from  exigo,  to  exa- 
mine, measure,  weigh — ex,  and  ago,  to  set 
in  motion.]  Examination;  disquisition;  in- 
quiry; scrutiny.  'After  so  fair  an  examen.' 
Burke. 

Exametron.t  n.    Hexameter.  Chaucer. 

Examinable  (egz-am'in-a-bl),  a.  [See  EXA- 
MINE.] That  may  be  examined;  proper  for 
judicial  examination  or  inquiry. 

Examinant  (egz-am'in-ant),  n.  [L.  examin- 
ans,  examinantis,  ppr.  of  examino.  See 
Examine.]  One  who  examines;  an  examiner. 

One  window  was  so  placed  as  to  throw  a  strong 
light  at  the  foot  of  the  table  at  which  prisoners 


were  usually  posted  for -examination,  while  the  upper 
end,  where  the  exaniinaiits  sat,  was  thrown  intu 
sliadnw.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Examinatet  (egz-am'in-at),  n.  The  person 
exaiiiiiR'd,  Bacon. 

Examination  (egz-am'in-a"shon),  n.  [L.  cx- 
aniiiiatio.  See  EXAMBN.]  1.  The  act  of 
examining  or  state  of  being  examined ;  a 
careful  search  or  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover truth  or  the  real  state  of  things;  care- 
ful and  accurate  inspection  of  a  thing  ami 
its  parts;  a  view  of  qualities  and  relations, 
and  an  estimate  of  their  nature  and  import- 
ance; scrutiny  by  study  or  experiment;  as, 
an  examination  of  a  house  or  a  ship. 

Different  men  leaving  out  or  putting  in  several 
simple  ideas,  according  to  their  various  e'xatnination, 
skill,  or  observation  of  the  subject,  have  different 
essences.  Locke. 

Nothing  that  is  self-evident  can  be  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  examination.  Sonth. 

2.  In  judicial  proceedings,  a  careful  inquiry 
into  facts  by  testimony;  an  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain truth  by  inquiries  and  interrogatories; 
as,  the  examination  of  a  witness  or  the 
merits  of  a  cause. — 3.  A  process  prescribed 
orassigned  fortestingqualification,  capabili- 
ties, knowledge,  progress,  and  the  like;  as, 
the  examination  of  a  student,  of  a  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  ministry  or  bar;  the 
periodical  examination  of  a  school.  — 4-  Trial 
or  assay  by  the  appropriate  methods  or 
tests,  as  of  minerals  or  chemical  com- 
pounds.—Syn.  Search,  inquiry,  investiga- 
tion, i-esearch,  scrutiny,  inquisition,  inspec- 
tion. 

Examinator  (egz-am'in-at-er),  n.  An  exa- 
miner. 'A  prudent  examinator.'  Sir  W. 
Scott 

Examine  (egz-am'in),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  exa- 
mined; ppr.  examining.  [L.  examino,  ex- 
aminatum,  from  examen,  examinis,  the 
tongue  of  a  balance.  See  Examen.]  1.  To 
inspect  or  observe  carefully ;  to  look  into 
the  state  of;  to  view  in  all  its  aspects;  to 
weigh  arguments  and  compare  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  anything,  with  a  view  to  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion  or  judgment  regarding  it;  as, 
to  examine  a  ship  to  know  whether  she  is 
sea-worthy,  or  a  house  to  know  whether 
repairs  are  wanted. 

If,  for  instance,  we  examine  the  address  of  Clytem- 
nestra  to  Agamemnon  on  his  return,  or  the  descrij)- 
tion  of  the  seven  Argive  chiefs,  by  the  principles  of 
dramatic  writing,  we  shall  instantly  condemn  them 
as  monstrous.  Macanlay. 

2.  To  try,  as  an  offender;  to  question,  as 
a  witness.  'The  offenders  that  are  to  be 
examined.'  Shak.—S.  To  inquire  into  the 
qualifications,  capabilities,  knowledge,  or 
progress  of,  by  interrogatories;  as,  to  exa- 
mine the  candidates  for  a  degree,  or  fur 
a  license  to  preach  or  to  practise  in  a  pro- 
fession.— 4.  To  try  or  assay  by  appropriate 
methods  or  tests;  as,  to  examine  minerals 
or  chemical  compounds. 

Examinee  (egz-am'in-e"),  n.  One  who  under- 
goes an  examination. 

After  repeating  the  Samaritan's  saying  to  the  inn- 
keeper: '  When  I  come  again  I  will  repay  thee,'  the 
unlucky  examinee  added:  'This  he  said,  knowing 
tliat  he  sliould  see  his  face  no  more.' 

Cambridge  Sketches. 

Examiner  (egz-am'in-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
examines,  tries,  or  inspects;  one  who  inter- 
rogates a  witness  or  an  offender. — 2.  A  per- 
son appointed  to  conduct  an  examination, 
as,  in  a  university,  one  appointed  to  examine 
students  for  degrees;  as,  the  examiners  in 
natural  science,  in  metaphysics,  classics,  &c. 

3.  In  chancery,  one  of  two  officers  of  court, 
who  examine  on  oath  the  witnesses  produced 
on  either  side,  or  the  parties  themselves. 

Examining  (egz-am'in-ing),  a.  Having  power 
to  examine;  appointed  to  examine;  as,  an 
examining  committee. 

Examplaryt  (egz'am-pla-ri),  a.  [From  ex- 
amjilc  ]  .Serving  for  example  or  pattern; 
prujiosed  for  imitation;  exemplary.  Uooker. 

Example  (egz-am'pl),  n.  [L.  exemplum., 
from  eximo,  to  take  out  or  away,  to  remove 
— ex,  out,  and  emo,  to  take,  to  receive,  to 
purchase.  See  Sample.]  1.  A  portion, 
generally  a  small  quantity  of  anything,  or 
one  of  a  number  of  things,  exhibited  to 
show  the  character  or  quality  of  the  whole; 
a  sample;  a  specimen.— 2.  A  pattern,  in 
morals  or  manners,  worthy  of  imitation;  a 
copy  or  model;  one  who  or  that  which  is 
proposed  or  is  proper  to  be  imitated. 

I  have  given  you  an  cxaynplc,  that  you  should  do 
as  I  have  done  to  you.  John  xiii.  15. 

Be  tliou  an  example  of  the  believers,    i  Tim.  iv.  12. 

3.  Precedent  to  be  imitated;  a  former  in- 
stance, to  befollowed  or  avoided;  a  pattern; 
I    as,  example  is  better  than  precept. 


ch,  cAain;     Ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  (70;  j,job; 
Vol.  II. 


ii,  Fr.  tow;     ng,  %mg;     TH,  fAen;  th,  t/iin; 


w,  «)ig;   wh,  if7(ig;  zh,  aaire.— See  Key. 
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Lest  any  man  fall  after  the  same  example  of  unbelief. 

Heb.  iv.  II. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah  .  .  .  are  set  forth  for  an 
example,  suffering  tile  vengeance  of  eternal  fire. 

Jude  7. 

Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause 
IDoth  want  example.  Shak. 

4.  Instance  serving  for  illustration  of  a  rule  or 
precept;  or  a  particular  case  or  proposition 
illustrating  a  general  rule,  position,  or  truth; 
as,  the  principles  of  trigonometry  and  the 
rules  of  grammar  ai-e  illustrated  by  (;a;aH!^)?cs. 

5.  In  logic,  the  conclusion  of  one  singular 
point  from  another ;  an  induction  of  what 
may  happen  from  what  has  happened.  Thus, 
if  civil  war  has  produced  calamities  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  in  one  instance,  it  is  inferred 
that  it  will  produce  like  consequences  in 
other  cases. 

Examplet  (egz-am'pl),  v.t.  1.  To  give  exam- 
ples or  instances  of. 

I'll  example  you  with  thievery: 
The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea;  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief. 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun. 

Shak. 

2.  To  justify  by  the  authority  of  an  ex- 
ample. 

I  may  example  my  digression  by  some  mighty  pre- 
cedent. Shak. 

3.  To  set  an  example  of. 

Yet  the  fight 
Flung  doubtful,  where,  exaiii^ling  hardiest  deeds, 
Salisbury  struck  down  the  foe.  Soiithey. 

Examplelesst  (egz-am'pl-les),  a.  Having  no 
example. 

Exampler  (egz-am'pler),  n.  A  pattern;  an 
exemplar  or  sampler. 

Examplesst  (egz-am'ples),  a.  Same  as  Ex- 
uinpleietis. 

They  that  durst  to  strike 
At  so  exampless  and  unblamed  a  life.  B.Jonson. 

Exangia  (eks-an'ji-a),  it.  pi.  [Gr.  ek,  ex,  out, 
and  atujeion,  a  vessel.]  In  pathol.  a  term 
sometimes  applied  to  diseases  in  which  there 
is  unnatural  distention  of  a  large  blood- 
vessel. 

Exanguious  t  (eks-sang'gwi-us),  a.  Having 

no  bluod.    See  EXSANGUIOUS. 
Exanguious  t  (eks-ang'gu-lus),  a.    [L.  ex, 

priv.,  and  angulus,  a  corner.]  Having  no 

angles  or  corners. 

Exanimate  (cgz-an'i-mat),  a.  [L.  exanim- 
(itus,  pp.  of  c.raniiiio—ex,  priv.,  and  aniina, 
life.]  1.  Inanimate;  lifeless.  'Carcasses 
e.vanimate.'  Spenser.— 2.  Spiritless;  dis- 
heartened; depressed  in  spirits.  'Pale 
wetch  exanimate  with  love. '  Thomson. 

Exanimate  (egz-an'i-mat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
c.V((niii(iifeJ :  ppr.  exaniinating.  1.  To  de- 
prive uf  life;  to  kill. — 2.  To  dishearten;  to 
discourage. 

Exanimation  (egz-an'i-ma"shon),  n.  De- 
privation of  life  or  of  spirits.  [Rare.] 

Exanimoust  (egz-an'i-mus),  a.  [L.  exaniinis 
—ex,  priv.,  and  aniina,  life.]  Lifeless; 
dead. 

Exannulate  (eks-an'nii-lat),  a.  [L.  ex,  with- 
out, and  aiiimlus,  a  ring.]  In  bot.  without 
a  ring;  applied  to  those  ferns  in  which  the 
sporangium  is  without  the  elastic  ring  or 
annulus. 

Exanthalose  (eks-an'thal-6s),  n.  [See  Ex- 
ANTHE5I.]  A  name  applied  by  some  to  native 
sulphate  of  soda,  occurring  as  an  efflores- 
cence in  certain  lavas  and  in  other  connec- 
tions. 

Exanthem,  Exanthema  (eks'an-them,  eks- 

an-tlie'ma),  11.  pi.  Exanthemata  (eks-an- 
them'a-ta).  [Gr.  exanthema,  from  exantheo, 
to  blossom— c.i;,  and  anthos,  a  flower.]  In 
■meet,  eruption;  a  breaking  out;  any  efflor- 
escence on  the  skin,  as  in  measles,  small- 
pox, scarlatina,  etc.:  frequently  limited  to 
such  eruptions  as  are  accompanied  with 
fever. 

Exanthematology  (eks-an-them'a-tol"o-ji), 
n.  [Gr.  exaiilheina,  exanthematos,  an  erup- 
tion, and  livjds,  discourse.]  A  treatise  on 
ei  uptive  feveis. 

Exanthematous,  Exanthematic  (eks-an- 

tliem'at-us,  eks-an'tliem-at"ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  exanthem;  eruptive;  effloi'es- 
cent;  as,  an  exanthematous  disease. 
Exanthesis  (eks-an-the'sis),  n.  [Gr. ,  from  cx- 
antheO,  to  lilossom.]  In  med.  a  superficial 
lu-  cutaneous  efflorescence;  an  eruption  of 
tlie  skin. 

Exantlate  t  (eks-ant'lat),  v.  t.  [L.  exantlo 
(exanclo),  exantlatwm,  to  draw  out  as  a 
liquid,  to  suffer— e.r,  out,  and  antlo  (anclo), 
to  draw  or  raise  li(iuids.]  To  draw  out;  to 
bring  out;  to  exliaust.  '  By  time  tliose  seeds 
are  wearied  or  cxaiitlated.'  Boyle. 

Exantlationt  (eks-ant-la'shon),  n.    The  act 


of  drawing  out;  exhaustion.  '  This  exant- 
lat ion  oi  truth.'    Sii' T.  Browne. 

Exaratet  (eks'a-rat),  v.t.  [L.  ex,  and  aro, 
aratiuii,  to  plough.]  To  plough;  hence,  to 
mark  as  if  by  a  plough;  to  write;  to  engrave. 

Exarationt  (eks-a-ra'shon),  )i.  [See  Exar- 
ATE.]  The  act  of  ploughing;  hence,  the  act 
of  marking,  as  witli  a  plough,  or  of  writing 
or  engraving. 

Exarch  (eks'ark),  n.  [Gr.  exarchos—ex,  and 
archos,  a  chief.]  1.  A  prefect  or  governor 
under  the  Byzantine  Empire. —2.  Ecclcs.  a 
title  assumed  for  a  time  by  the  bishops  of 
Constantinople,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and 
Ca;sarea,  as  superiors  over  the  surrounding 
metropolitans;  more  recently  a  title  given 
to  inspectors  of  the  clergy  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, commissioned  by  the  eastern  patri- 
archs. 

Exarchate  (eks'itrk-at),  n.  The  office,  dig- 
nity, or  administration  of  an  exarch. 

Exarillate  (eks-a-ril'lat),  a.  In  hot.  a  term 
applied  to  a  seed  destitute  of  an  aril. 

Exaristate  (eks-a-rist'at),  a.  [L.  ex,  with- 
out, and  arista,  an  awn.]  In  bot.  destitute 
of  an  arista,  awn,  or  beard. 

Exarticulation  (eks-iu--tik'u-la"shon),  n.  [L. 
ex,  out,  and  articulns,  a  small  joint.]  Lux- 
ation ;  the  dislocation  of  a  joint. 

Exasperate  (egz-as'per-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
exasperated;  ppr.  exasperating.  [L.  exas- 
2}ero,  exasperatuni,  to  irritate  —  ex,  and 
aspero,  from  asper,  rough,  harsh.]  1.  To 
anger ;  to  irritate  to  a  high  degree ;  to  pro- 
voke to  rage;  to  enrage;  to  excite  or  inflame; 
as,  to  exasperate  a  person,  or  to  exasperate 
anger  or  resentment. 

To  take  the  widow 
Exasperates,  makes  mad  her  sister  Goneril.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  grievous  or  more  grievous ;  to 
aggravate ;  to  embitter ;  as,  to  exasperate 
enmity. 

Many  have  .studied  to  exasperate  the  ways  of 
death,  but  fewer  hours  have  been  spent  to  soften 
that  necessity.  Sir  T.  BroTvtie. 

3.  To  augment  the  violence  of ;  to  increase 
the  malignity  of ;  to  exacerbate ;  as,  to  ex- 
asperate pain  or  a  part  inflamed.  [Rare.] 

The  plaster  would  pen  the  humour  and  so  exas- 
perate it.  Bacon. 

Exasperate  (egz-as'per-at),  a.  1.  Provoked; 
embittered;  inflamed. 

Matters  grew  more  e.xasperate  between  the  kings 
of  England  and  France.  Bacon. 

2.  In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  a  plant  clad  with 
hard,  stift',  short  jjoints. 
Exasperater  (egz-as'per-at-er),  n.   One  who 
exasperates  or  inflames  anger,  enmity,  or 
violence. 

Exasperation  (egz-as'per-a"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  exasperating  or  state  of  being  exas- 
perated; irritation;  provocation. 

A  word  extorted  from  him  by  the  exasperatiojt  of 
his  spirits.  Sojtth. 

2.  Increase  of  violence  or  malignity;  exacer- 
bation, as  of  a  disease. 

Judging,  as  of  patients  in  a  fever,  by  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  fits.  Wotton. 

Exauctorate.t  Exauthoratet  (egz-ak't6r- 

at,  egz-a'ther-at),  v.t.  [L.  exanctoro — ex, 
priv.,  and  auctoro,  to  hire  or  bind,  from 
auctor,  author.]  To  dismiss  from  service; 
to  deprive  of  an  office  or  dignity  in  the 
Church;  to  degrade. 

God  also  is  the  Supreme  Judge,  and  can  punish 
and  e-vauthorate  whom  he  pleases  and  substitute 
others  in  their  room.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Exauctoration,t  Exauthoratlon  t  (egz- 
ak'ter-a"shon,  egz-a'tlier-a"shon),  n.  Dis- 
mission from  service;  deprivation;  degrada- 
tion; the  removal  of  a  person  from  an  office 
or  dignity  in  the  Church. 

Exaugurate  (egz-a'gQ-rat),  v.t.  [L.  exau- 
guro,  cxaug uratit,m — ex,  priv.,  and  auguro, 
to  consecrate  by  auguries,  from  avgur.  See 
Augur.]  In  Rom.  antiq.  to  change  from 
sacred  to  profane;  hence,  to  desecrate;  to 
secularize;  to  profane.  See  Exauguration. 

He  determined  to  exaugurate  and  to  unhallow 
certain  churches  and  chapels.  Holland. 

Exauguration  (egz-a'gii-ra"shon),  n.  In 
H.0111,.  antiq.  the  act  of  changing  a  sacred 
thing  or  person  into  a  profane  one;  seculari- 
zation; a  ceremony  necessary  before  conse- 
crated buildings  could  be  used  for  secular 
purposes,  or  priests  resign  their  sacred 
functions  or  enter  into  matrimony;  hence, 
desecration;  profanation.  'The  exaugura- 
tion and  unhallowing  all  other  cells  and 
chapels  besides.'  Holland. 

Exauthorate,  v.  t.   See  Exauotorate. 

Exauthoration,  n.    See  Exauctoration. 

Exauthorizet  (e,gz-a'ther-iz),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 


exauthorized ;  ppr.  exauthorizing.  To  de- 
prive of  authority. 

Excalceatet  (elts-kal'se-at),  v.t.  [L.  excalceo, 
excalceatum,  to  pull  off  tlie  shoes — ex,  out, 
off,  and  calceus,  a  shoe.]  To  deprive  of 
shoes;  to  make  barefooted. 

Excalceatlon  t  (eks-kal'se-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  excalceating  or  depriving  of  shoes. 

Excalfactiont  (eks-kal-fak'slion),  n.  [L.  ex- 
calfactio,  from  excalfacio,  to  warm— ex,  and 
calfacio,  to  warm.]  The  act  of  making 
warm;  calefaction.  Blount. 

Excalfactlvet  (eks-kal-fak'tiv),  a.  Tending 
to  heat  or  warm. 

Excalfactoryt  (eks-kal-fak'to-ri),  a.  Heat- 
ing; warming.  'A  special  excal factory 
virtue.'  Holland. 

Excalibur,  Excalibar  (eks-kai'i-ber),  n. 

The  mythological  sword  of  King  Arthirr 
given  him  by  the  Lady  of  tlie  Lake,  to  whom 
Merlin  directed  him  to  apply  for  it. 

No  sword  on  earth,  were  it  the  Excalibar  of  King 
Arthur,  can  cut  that  which  opposes  no  steady  resist- 
ance to  the  blow.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 
There  likewise  I  beheld  Excalibnr 
Before  him  at  his  crowning  borne,  the  sword 
That  rose  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 

Toniyson. 

Excamb  (eks-kamb'),  v.t.  Same  as  Ex- 
cambie. 

Excambiatorl  (eks-kam'bi-at-er),  n.  A 
broker;  one  employed  to  exchange  lands. 

Excamhle  (eks-kam'bi),  v.t.  [L.L.  excambio, 
to  exchange— L.  ex,  out,  and  cambio,  to  ex- 
change. See  Chakge,  Exchange.]  To  ex- 
change: applied  specifically  to  the  exchange 
of  land.    [Scotch.  ] 

Excambion,  Excambium  (eks-kam'bi-on, 
eks-kam'bi-um),  11.  Exchange;  barter;  spe- 
cifically, in  iScots  law,  the  contract  by  which 
one  piece  of  land  is  exchanged  for  another. 

Excandescence,  Excandescency  (eks-kan- 
des'seiis,  eks-kan-des'sen-si),  n.  [L.  excan- 
descentia,  excandesco  —  ex,  and  cayidesco, 
candeo,  to  glow  or  be  hot,  from  caneo,  to  he 
white,  to  shine.]  1.  A  growing  hot;  a  white 
heat;  glowing  heat. — 2.  Heat  of  passion; 
violent  anger;  or  a  growing  angry. 

Excandescent  (eks-kan-des'seut),  a.  White 
with  Iieat. 

Excantation  t  (eks'kan-ta"shon),  n.  [L.  ex- 
canto,  excantutum,  to  charm  forth,  to  bring 
out  by  enchantment— fa;,  out,  and  canto,  to 
cliant,  to  enchant,  intens.from  cano,  cantum, 
to  sing.]  Disenchantment  by  a  counter- 
charm.  [Rare.] 

Excarnate  (eks-kar'nat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
excarnated;  ppr.  cxcarnating.  [L.L.  ex- 
carno,  excarnatum  —  L.  ex,  priv.,  and  cctro, 
carnis,  flesh.]  To  deprive  or  clear  of  flesh; 
to  separate  from  the  fleshy  parts  surround- 
ing, as  blood-vessels. 

Excarnate  (eks-kar'nat),  a.  Divestedof  flesh. 

Sea  rs. 

Excarnatlon  (eks-kar-na'shon),  n.  [L.  ex, 
in-iv.,  and  caro,  carnis,  flesh.]  1.  The  act 
of  divesting  of  flesh;  the  state  of  being  di- 
vested of  flesh:  the  opposite  of  incarnation. 

The  apostles  mean  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
the  excantation  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  the  conse- 
quent emergence  out  of  natural  conditions  to  his 
place  of  power  on  high.  Sears. 

2.  In  anat.  the  act  of  separating  injected 
blood-vessels  from  the  parts  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  Tliis  is  effected  by  corrosion 
by  an  acid  or  by  putrefaction.  _ 

Excarnificate  (eks-kilr'ni-fl-kat),  v.t.  [L. 
cxcarnijico.  excarnljicatifm,  to  cut  in  pieces, 
from  caro,  cui  iiis,  flesh,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
To  clear  or  deprive  of  flesh. 

Excarnificatlon  (eks-kar'ni-fi-ka"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  clearing  or  depriving  of  flesh. 

Ex  cathedra  (eks  ka-thed'ra).  [L.  ex,  from, 
and  cathedra,  from  Gr.  kathedra,  chair. 
See  Cathedral.]  Lit.  from  the  chair,  asof 
authority  or  instruction;  a  phrase  used  in 
speaking  of  the  solemn  dictates  or  decisions 
of  prelates,  chiefly  the  popes,  delivered  in 
their  pontifical  capacity.  Hence,  in  coin- 
mon  Ian.  the  phrase  is  applied  to  any  deci- 
sion, direction,  oi'der,  &c. ,  given  in  an  autho- 
ritative and  dogmatic  manner. 

Excavate  (eks'ka-vilt),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  exca- 
vated; ppr.  excavating.  [L.  excavo — ex,  out, 
and  cavo,  to  hollow,  cavus,  hollow.  See 
Cave.]  1.  To  hollow;  to  cut,  scoop,  dig,  or 
wear  out  the  inner  part  of  anything  and 
make  it  hollow;  as,  to  excavate  a  turnip; 
to  excavate  a  mound  of  eartli. — 2.  To  form 
by  scooping  or  hollowing  out,  or  by  pene- 
trating into  any  substance  and  removing 
the  materials;  as,  to  excavate  a  canoe;  to 
excavate  a  tunnel. 

Excairation  (eks-ka-va'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  making  hollow,  by  cutting,  wearing,  or 


F.ate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tfibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti.  Sc.  ahune;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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scooping  out  the  interior  substance  or  part 
of  a  thing.— 2.  A  hollow  or  a  cavity  formed 
by  removing  the  interior  substance;  as,  many 
animals  burrow  in  excaoatiuns  of  their  own 
forming.— 3.  In  engin.  an  open  cutting,  as 
in  a  railway,  in  distinction  from  a  tunnel. 

Excavator  (eks'ka-vat-er),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  excavates;  specifically,  a  machine 
for  excavating. 

Excavet  (eks-kav'),  v.t.  To  excavate.  Cock- 
erain. 

Excecatet  (ek-se'kat),  v.t.   [L,  excmco,  ex- 

coecattiin,  to  make  blind — ex,  intens. ,  and 

c(ecus,  blind.]    To  make  blind. 
Excecationt  (ek-se-ka'shon),  n.    The  act  of 

making  blind.    Bp.  Riehardson. 
Excedentt  (ek-sed'ent),  n.  Excess. 
Exceed  (ek-sed'),  v.t.    [L.  excedo — ex,  out, 

beyond,  and  cedo,  to  go,  to  pass.  See  CEDE,] 

1.  To  pass  or  go  beyond;  to  proceed  beyond 
the  given  or  supposed  limit,  measure,  or 
quantity  of :  used  equally  in  a  physical  or 
moral  sense;  as,  one  man  exceeds  another  in 
bulk,  stature,  or  weight;  one  offender  ex- 
ceeds another  in  villany. 

Name  the  time,  but  let  it  not  exceed  three  days. 

Shak. 

2.  To  surpass;  to  be  better  than;  to  excel. 

To  be  nameless  in  worthy  deeds  exceeds  an  infam- 
ous history.  The  Canaanilish  woman  lives  more 
happily  without  a  name  than  Herodias  with  one. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Stn.  To  surpass,  excel,  outgo,  transcend, 
outdo,  outvie. 
Exceed  (ek-sed'),  v.i.  1.  To  go  too  far;  to 
pass  the  proper  bounds;  to  go  over  any  given 
limit,  number,  or  measure ;  as,  take  care 
never  to  exceed  in  eating  or  drinking. 

Forty  stripes  may  he  give  him,  and  not  exceed. 

Deut.  XXV.  3. 

2.  To  bear  the  greater  proportion ;  to  be 
more  or  larger;  to  predominate. 

Justice  must  punish  the  rebellious  deed. 

Yet  punish  so  as  pity  shall  exceed.  Dryden. 

Exceedablet  (ek-sed'a-bl),  a.  That  may  ex- 
ceed or  surpass. 

Exceeder  (ek-sed'er),  n.  One  who  exceeds 
or  passes  tlie  bounds  of  fitness. 

Exceeding  (ek-sed'ing),  a.  Great  in  extent, 
quantity,  or  duration;  very  large. 

Cities  were  built  an  exceeding  space  of  time  before 
the  ,?reat  flood.  Raiei<^/i. 

Exceeding  (ek-sed'ing),  adv.  In  a  very  great 
degree;  unusually;  as,  exceeding  rich. 

The  Genoese  were  exceeding  powerful  by  sea. 

Raleigh. 

I  am  thy  shield  and-thy  exceeding  great  reward. 

Gen.  XV.  I. 

Exceeding  (ek-sed'ing),  n.  Excess;  super- 
fluity. 

In  case  he  should  be  obliged  ...  to  exceed  the 
number  of  men  granted  this  year  for  the  sea-service, 
the  house  would  provide  for  such  exceeding. 

Sntoltett. 

Exceedingly  (ek-sed'ing-li),  adv.  To  a  very 
great  degree;  in  a  degree  beyond  what  is 
usual;  greatly;  very  much. 

Isaac  trembled  very  exceedingly.    Gen.  xxvii.  33. 

Exceedingnesst  (ek-sed'ing-nes),  n.  Great- 
ness in  quantity,  extent,  or  duration.  Sir 

P.  Sidney. 

Excel  (ek-sel'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  excelled;  ppr. 
excelling.  [L.  excello^ex,  and  root  cell,  seen 
in  Gr.  kellj,  to  impel,  to  urge  on,  and  in 
L.  celsus,  driven  to  a  high  place,  raised  high.] 

1.  To  surpass  in  good  qualities  or  laudable 
deeds;  to  outdo  in  comparison. 

Excelling  others,  these  were  great; 
Thou  greater  still,  must  these  excel.  Prior. 
Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou 
excellest  them  all.  Prov.  xxxi.  29. 

2.  To  exceed  or  go  beyond;  to  surpass. 

She  opened ; 
But  to  shut  excelled  her  power.  Milton. 

Excel  (ek-sel'),  v.i.  To  have  good  qualities, 
or  to  perform  meritorious  actions,  in  an  un- 
usual degree;  to  be  eminent,  illustrious,  or 
distinguished;  to  surpass  others. 

Where  none  admire,  'lis  useless  to  excel; 
Where  none  are  beaux,  'tis  vain  to  be  a  belle. 

Lyltelfon. 

Bless  the  Lird,  ye  his  angels,  that  excel  in  strength. 

Ps.  ciii.  24. 

Excellence  (ek'sel-lens),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
excelleiitia,h-omexceUo.  See  EXCEL.]  1.  The 
state  of  possessing  good  qualities  in  an  un- 
usual or  eminent  degree;  the  state  of  excel- 
ling in  anything ;  goodness ;  virtue  ;  supe- 
riority; eminence;  as,  he  was  a  man  of  great 
excellence;  his  excellence  in  music  was  well 
known;  a  farm  of  rare  excellence. 

Consider  first,  that  great 
Or  bright  infers  not  excellence.  Milton. 

2,  Any  valuable  quality;  anything  highly 


laudable,  meritorious,  or  virtuous  In  per- 
sons, or  valuable  and  esteemed  in  things. 
'"With.  e\&\-y  excellence  refined.'    Beattie. — 

3.  Dignity;  rank  in  the  scale  of  beings;  as, 
angels  are  beings  of  more  excellence  than 
men;  men  of  more  excellence  than  brutes. — 

4.  A  title  of  honour  given  to  persons  of  high 
rank ;  excellency  (which  see) :  used  with 
your,  his,  &c. 

They  humbly  sue  unto  your  excellence. 

To  have  a  goodly  peace  concluded  of  Shak. 

Stn.  Superiority,  perfection,  eminence,  su- 
pereminence,  estimation,  worth,  virtue, 
goodness. 

Excellency  (ek'sel-len-si),  n.  1.  Valuable 
quality;  excellence.  'Extinguish  in  men  the 
sense  of  their  own  excellency.'  Hooker. — 
2.  A  title  of  honour  given  to  governors,  am- 
bassadors (as  representing,  not  the  affairs 
alone,  but  the  persons  of  sovereign  princes, 
to  whom  the  title  was  formerly  applied), 
ministers,  and  the  like:  with  voiir.  his,  &c. 

Excellent  (ek'sel-lent),  a.  1.  Being  of  great 
virtue  or  worth;  eminent  or  distinguished 
for  what  is  amiable,  valuable,  or  laudable; 
virtuous ;  good ;  as,  an  excellent  man  or 
citizen;  sirCexeellent  judge  or  magistrate.— 

2.  Excelling  or  surpassing  in  any  specific 
quality,  power,  or  attainment;  as,  he  is  ex- 
cellent in  music;  he  is  an  excellent  artist. 

He  is  excellent  in  power  and  judgment. 

Job  xxxvii.  23. 
Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 
Gentle  and  low, — an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 

Shai. 

3.  Characterized  by  excellence  or  eminent 
qtialities;  being  of  great  value  or  use:  ap- 
plied to  things ;  remarkaljle  for  good  pro- 
perties; as,  an  excellent  farm;  an  excellent 
horse;  excellent  fruit. 

To  love 

What  I  see  excellent  in  good  or  fair.  Milton. 

4.  t  Surpassing;  transcendent;  consummate; 
complete;  in  an  ill  sense.  'The  excellent 
foppery  of  the  world."  Shak.  'The  excel- 
lent grand  tyrant  of  the  earth.'  Shale. 

Elizabeth  was  an  excellent  hypocrite.  Huine. 

Syn.  Worthy,  virtuous,  good,  choice,  prime, 
valuable,  select,  exquisite,  transcendent. 
Excellently  (ek'sel-lent-li),  adv.  1.  In  an 
excellent  manner;  well  in  a  high  degree;  in 
an  eminent  degree;  in  a  manner  to  please 
or  command  esteem,  or  to  be  useful.  — 2.  +  Ex- 
ceedingly;  superlatively;  surpassingly.  ' One 
giant  vice  so  cajccitenH?/ ill.'  Pope.  'When 
the  whole  heart  is  excellently  sorry."  J, 
Fletcher. 

Excelsior  (ek-sel'sl-or),  a.  [L. ,  compar.  de- 
gree of  excelsus,  lofty — ex,  intens.,  and  cel- 
sus, lofty.  See  EXCEL.]  Loftier;  more  ele- 
vated; higher. 

Excentral  (eks-sen'tral),  a.  In  bot.  out  of 
the  centre. 

Excentric,  Excentrical  (eks-sen  trik,  eks- 
sen'trik-al), (I.  [See Eccentric]  1. Deviating 
from  the  centre;  not  having  the  same  centre; 
eccentric— 2.  In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  a  la- 
teral embryo  removed  from  the  centre  or 
axis. — Excentric  circle.  See  ECCENTRIC,  2,  b. 

Excentricity  (eks-sen-tris'i-ti),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  l)eing  excentric;  specifically,  in 
math,  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  an 
ellipse  and  either  focus.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  we  siieak  of  the  excentricity  of  the  or- 
bits of  the  planets  which  move  in  ellipses. 
See  ECCENTRICIiy. 

Excentrostomata  (eks-sen'tro-stom"a-ta), 
n.  1)1.  [Gr.  ek,  ex,  out,  kentron,  a  spine,  and 
stoma,  mouth.]  A  division  of  tlie  EchinidEe, 
comprising  the  spatangs,  clypeaster,  &c. 

Except  (ek-sepf),  v.t.  [Fr.  excepter,  L.  ex- 
cipio,  exceptum — ex,  out,  and  capio,  to  take.] 
1.  To  take  or  leave  out  of  any  number  spe- 
cified; to  exclude;  as,  of  the  thirty  persons 
present  and  concerned  in  a  riot,  we  must 
except  two.— 2.  To  take  or  leave  out  any 
particular  or  particulars  from  a  general  de- 
scription. 

When  he  saith,  AH  things  are  put  under  him,  it  is 
manifest  that  he  is  excepted  which  did  put  all  things 
under  him.  i  Cor.  xv.  27. 

Except  (ek-sepf),  v.i.  To  object;  to  take 
exception:  usually  followed  by  to;  sometimes 
by  against;  as,  to  except  to  a  witness  or  to 
his  testimony.  'A  succession  which  our 
author  could  not  except  against'  Locke. 

Except  (ek-sepf).  Now  used  as  a  prep,  and 
conj  but  reallv  a  contracted  form  of  the 
pp.  excepted,  or  a  verb  in  tlie  imperative. 
See  Unless.  1.  prep.  Being  excepted  or 
left  out;  with  exception  of;  excepting. 

Richard  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against. 
Had  rather  have  us  win,  than  him  they  follow. 

S/iai. 


I  could  see  nothing  except  the  sky.  Swift. 

2.  conj.  Excepting;  if  it  be  not  that;  unless. 

Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in 
vain  that  build  it.  Ps.  cxxvii.  r. 

Exceptant  (ek-sept'ant),  a.  Implying  excep- 
tion. 

Excepted  (ek-sepf ed),  p.  and  a.  Left  out, 
as  from  a  general  proposition,  category, 
rule,  precept,  and  the  like ;  specially  ex- 
cluded, excepted  txn^.'  Milton. 

Excepting  (ek-sepf  ing),  ppr.  used  as  a  prep. 
and  conj.  With  exception  of;  excluding;  un- 
less; except.  '  Excepting  none  but  good  Duke 
Humphrey. '  Sliak.  '  Excepting  y oui'  wor- 
ship's presence. "  Shak. 

Excepting  in  barbarous  times,  no  such  atrocious 
outrages  could  be  committed.  Srougha^n. 

Exception  (ek-sep'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
excepting  or  excluding  from  a  number  de- 
signated, or  from  a  description;  exclusion; 
as,  all  voted  for  the  bill,  with  the  excepition 
of  five. 

He  doth  denj'  his  prisoners  but  with  proviso  and 
exception.  S/talc. 

2.  Exclusion  from  what  is  comprehended  in 
a  general  rule  or  proposition:  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  with  to. 

Let  the  money  be  raised  on  land,  with  an  exception 
to  some  of  the  more  barren  parts,  that  might  be  tax 
free.  Addison. 

3.  That  which  is  excepted,  excluded,  or 
separated  from  others  in  a  general  descrip- 
tion; the  person  or  thing  specified  as  distinct 
or  not  included;  as,  almost  every  general 
rule  has  its  exceptions. 

Such  rare  exceptioyts,  shining  in  the  dark. 
Prove,  rather  than  impeach,  the  just  remark. 

Coiuper. 

4.  An  objection;  that  which  is  or  may  be 
offered  in  opposition  to  a  rule,  proposition, 
statement,  or  allegation:  with  to;  sometimes 
with  against. 

I  will  answer  what  exceptions  he  can  have  against 
our  account.  Bentley. 

5.  Objection  with  dislike;  offence;  slight 
anger  or  resentment:  with  at  or  against, 
but  more  commonly  with  to,  and  generally 
used  with  take;  as,  to  take  exception  at  a 
severe  remark;  to  take  exception  to  what 
was  said. 

Roderigo,  thou  hast  takert  agaijtst  me  an  exception. 

Shak. 

6.  In  law,  {a)  the  denial  of  what  is  alleged 
and  considered  as  valid  by  the  other  party, 
either  in  point  of  law  or  in  pleading;  a  de- 
nial of  a  matter  alleged  in  bar  to  an  action; 
an  allegation  against  the  sufficiency  of  an 
answer.  It  is  a  stop  or  stay  to  an  action,  and 
it  is  either  dilatory  or  peremptory.  (6)  A 
clause  by  which  the  grantor  of  a  deed  ex- 
cepts something  before  granted,  as  when 
having  disposed  of  a  house  a  particular 
room  is  excepted  from  the  sa.me.~Bill  of 
exceptions,  in  law,  a  statement  of  excep- 
tions taken  to  the  decision,  or  instructions, 
on  points  of  law,  of  the  judge  presiding 
at  a  trial,  for  the  purpose  of  having  these 
points  recorded  in  order  to  be  reviened  by  a 
superior  court  or  the  full  bench. 

Exceptionable  (ek-seii'shon-a-bl).  a.  Liable 
to  exception  or  objection;  objectionable. 

This  passage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  exception- 
aide  in  the  whole  poem.  Addison. 

Exceptionableness  (ek-sep'shon-a-bl-nes), 
n.    The  quality  of  being  exceptionable. 

Exceptional  (ek-sep'shon-al),  a.  1.  Out  of 
tlie  ordinary  course;  relating  to  or  forming 
an  exception. 

In  r853  a  bill  was  introduced  to  withdraw  this  ex- 
ceptional  privilege;  but  it  was  defeated  by  a  masterly 
speech  of  Mr.  Macaulay.  T.  Ershine  iMay. 

2.  That  may  be  excepted  against. 
Exceptionally  (ek-sep'shon-al-li),  adv.  In 
an  exceptional  manner;  in  a  manner  not 
generally  acted  on;  unprecedeiitedly;  extra- 
ordinarily ;  especially ;  as,  he  was  exception- 
ally favoured. 

In  order  to  bestow  a  lucrative  monopoly  on  parti- 
cular establishments  which  the  government  was 
pleased  exceptionally  to  license.  y.  S.  Mill. 

Exceptionary  (ek-sep'shon-a-ri),  a.  Indi- 
cating an  exception. 

After  mentioning  the  general  privation  of  the 
'bloomy  flush  of  life,'  the  exceptionary  'all  but'  in- 
cludes, as  part  of  that  bloomy  flush,  an  aged  (lecrepit 
matron.  Quoted  by  Lathajn. 

Exceptionert  (ek-sep'shon-er),  n.  One  who 
takes  exception  or  objects. 

ExceptiOUSt  (ek-sep'shus),  a.  Peevish;  dis- 
posed or  apt  to  cavil  or  take  exceptions. 

They  are  so  supercilious,  troublesome,  tierce,  and 
exceptions.  South. 

Exceptioiisness  (ek-sep'shus-nes),  n.  Dis- 
position to  cavil. 
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Exceptive  (ek-sept'iv),  a.  1.  Including  an  ex- 

ceptii  ru;  as,  a.u  exccptiee -pvoposAion.  Watts. 
2.  Jliikiiig  or  being  an  exception ;  excep- 
ti<inal.    'A  particular  and  exceptive  law.' 

Mill,.,,. 

Exceptlesst  (ek-sept'Ies),  a.  Making  no  ex- 
ceptiuu;  extending  to  all. 

Fore^ive  my  cjeneral  and  exceptless  rashness.  Shak. 

Exceptor  (ek-sept'er),  n.  One  who  objects 
or  iiinke.s  cxcelitions. 

Excerebrate  ( eks-se're-brat ),  v.t.  [L.  ex- 
cet-idiri).  ixcerebmtum — ex,  out,  and  cere- 
bniin.  brain.]  To  remove  or  beat  out  the 
brains  of. 

Excerebration  (eks-se're-bra"shon),  v.  The 
act  lit  i  i'iiiiiving  or  beating  out  the  Ijrains. 

Excerebrose  (eks-se're-bros),  a.  [L.  ex,  out, 
and  (I  /  t  /ynjsd.s',  from  cerebrum,  the  brain.] 
Haviiin'  uo  brains. 

Excern  (ek-sernO,  ».  t.  [L.  excerno — ex,  and 
cerno.  Gr.  krino,  to  separate.]  To  separate 
and  emit  through  the  pores  or  through  small 
passages  of  tlie  body;  to  strain  out;  to  se- 
crete; to  excrete;  as,  fluids  are  excemed  in 
perspiration.  'That  which  is  dead,  or  cor- 
rupted, or  excemed.'  Bacon.  [Obsolete  or 
obsolescent.] 

Excernent  (ek-sern'ent),  a.  Secreting. 
Excerp  t  (ek-serp'),  v.  t.    To  excerpt. 

In  your  reading  excerp  and  note  in  your  books  such 
things  as  you  like.  Hates. 

Excerpt  (ek-serpf),  v.t.  [L.  excerpo,  excerp- 
tum—ex,  out,  and  carpo,  to  pick.]  To  make 
an  extract  from,  or  an  extract  of ;  to  pick 
out ;  to  select ;  to  cite  or  cite  from.  '  Out 
of  which  we  have  excerpted  the  following 
particulars.'  Fuller. 

Excerpt  (ek-serpf),  ii.  An  extract  from  an 
autlior  or  from  a  writing  of  any  kind ;  as, 
he  craved  excerpts  from  the  minutes. 

His  common-place  book  was  filled  with  excerpts 
from  the  year-books.  Lord  Lampbett. 

Excerpta  (ek-serp'ta),  n. pi.  [See  Excerpt.] 

rassages  extracted. 
Excerption  (ek-serp'shon),  11.  [L.  excerptio.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  excerpting  or  picking  out ;  a 
gleaning;  selection. —2.  That  which  is  se- 
lected or  gleaned.    [Eare.  ] 

Times  have  consumed  his  works,  saving  some  few 
excerptions.  Rateigh. 

Excerptive  (ek-serpt'iv),  a.  Excerpting; 

cliousiiig.  JUacIcenzie. 
Excerptor  (ek-serp t'er),)i.  One  who  excerpts; 
a  selecter;  a  culler. 

Excess  (ek-ses'),  n.  [Fr.  excis;  L.  excesses, 
from  c.i-cedo.  See  EXCEED.]  1.  That  which 
exceeds  any  measure  or  limit,  or  which 
exceeds  something  else,  or  a  going  beyond 
a  just  line  or  point;  that  which  is  beyond 
the  common  measure,  proportion,  or  due 
quantity;  superfluity;  superabundance;  as, 
an  excess  of  provisions;  excess  of  bile  in  the 
system. 

If  music  be  the  fond  of  love,  play  on ; 

Give  me  excess  of  it.  Sha/c. 
He  saw;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light. 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night.  Gray. 

2.  Any  transgression  of  due  limits;  extrava- 
gance. 

With  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.  Shak. 

3.  Undue  indulgence  of  appetite;  want  of 
restraint  in  gratifying  the  desires;  intem- 
perance; over-indulgence. 

Like  one  that  sees  his  own  excess, 

And  easily  forgives  it  as  his  own.  Teniiysoi. 

4.  In  aritli.  and  ijeom.  the  difference  between 
any  two  unequal  numbers  or  quantities; 
that  which  remains  when  tlie  lesser  number 
or  quantity  is  taken  from  tlie  greater.— 
SiJherical  excess,  in  trigon.  the  quantity  by 
wliich  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a 
splicriral  triangle  exceeds  two  right  angles. 

Excessive  (clc-ses'iv),  a.  Beyond  any  given 
degree,  measure,  or  limit,  or  beyond  the 
common  measure  or  proportion ;  beyond 
what  is  sanctioned  by  religion,  morals,  pro- 
priety, or  utility;  immoderate;  extravagant; 
unreasonable ;  as,  tlie  excessive  bulk  of  a 
man;  excessive  labour;  excessive  charges; 
excessive  anger,  excitement,  vanity;  exces- 
sive indulgence  of  any  kind. 

Excessive  grief  (is)  the  enemy  to  the  living.  Shak. 
Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear. 

Mitton. 

—  Enormous,  Immense,  Excessive.  See 
imder  Enormous. 

Excessively  (ek-ses'iv-li),  adv.  1.  In  an  ex- 
tirinc  iU"4ri  e;  be.yond measure;  exceedingly; 
ve]iemeiit.l,>  ;  violently ;  as,  excessively  im- 
patient; excessively  grieved;  the  wind  blew 
excessively. 


A  man  must  be  excessively  stupid,  as  well  as  un- 
charitable, who  believes  there  is  no  virtue  but  on  his 
own  side.  Addison. 

2.t  Intemperately. 

which  having  swallowed  up  excessively , 

He  soon  in  vomit  up  againe  doth  lay.  Spetiser. 

Excessiveness  (ek-ses'iv-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  excessive;  excess. 

Exchange  (eks-chanj'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ex- 
chaiiijed;  ppr.  exe.hangiiuj.  [O.Er.  exchanger, 
eschanger ;  Fr.  ichanger — ex,  and  changer, 
to  change.  See  Change.]  1,  In  com.  to 
liart  with,  in  return  for  some  equivalent;  to 
transfer,  for  a  recompense;  to  barter;  as,  he 
exchanges  his  goods  in  foreign  cottntries  for 
gold;  the  workman  exchanges  his  labour  for 
money. 

He  has  something  to  exchange  with  those  abroad. 

Locke. 

2.  To  lay  aside,  quit,  or  resign  one  thing, 
state,  or  condition,  and  take  another  in  the 
place  of  it;  to  part  with  for  a  substitute;  as, 
to  exchange  a  crown  for  a  cowl;  to  exchange 
a  throne  for  a  cell  or  a  hermitage ;  to  ex- 
change a  life  of  ease  for  a  life  of  toil.  '  And 
death  for  life  exchanged  foolishly.'  Shak.— 

3.  To  give  and  receive  reciprocally ;  to  give 
and  take;  communicate  mutually;  to  inter- 
change ;  as,  to  exchange  horses,  clothes, 
thoughts,  civilities. 

Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet.  Shak. 
Syn.  To  change,  interchange,  barter,  bar- 
gain, truck,  swap. 

Exchange  (eks-ciianj'),  v.i.  To  make  an  ex- 
change; to  pass  or  to  be  taken  as  an  equiva- 
lent; as,  a  sovereign  should  exchange  for 
twenty  shillings. 

Exchange  (eks-chiinj'),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
giving  one  thing  or  commodity  for  another; 
barter;  the  act  of  parting  with  something  in 
return  for  an  equivalent ;  traffic  by  inter- 
change of  commodities. 
Joseph  gave  them  bread  in  exchange  for  horses. 

Gen.  xlvii.  17. 
O  spare  her  life  and  in  exchange  take  mine.  Dryden. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  up  or  resigning  one 
thing  or  state  for  another,  without  contract; 
as,  the  exchange  of  a  crown  for  a  cloister.— 

3.  The  act  of  giving  and  receiving  recipro- 
cally; as,  an  exchange  of  tlioughts;  an  ex- 
change of  civilities. — 4.  The  contract  by 
which  a  commodity  is  transferred  to  a  per- 
son for  an  equivalent  commodity.— 5.  The 
thing  given  in  return  for  something  i-e- 
ceived;  or  the  thing  received  in  return  for 
what  is  given;  change.  '  There's  my  ex- 
change.' Shak.  Hence  —  6.  Among  jour- 
nalists, a  newspaper  sent  to  one  office  in 
exchange  for  one  received. — 7.  The  process 
of  exchanging  one  debt  or  credit  for  another; 
or  the  receiving  or  paying  of  money  in  one 
place,  for  an  equal  sum  in  another,  by  order, 
draft,  or  bill  of  exchange.  See  under  Bill. 
8.  In  iitercaiitile  Ian.  a  bill  cb'awn  for  money; 
a  bill  I  if  exi  liange.  —9.  In  law,a  mutual  grant 
of  equal  interests,  tlie  one  in  consideration 
of  the  otlier. — ICt  The  place  where  the  mer- 
chants, brokers,  and  bankers  of  a  city  meet 
to  transact  business,  at  certain  hours:  often 
contracted  into  'Change.  'As  he  does  in 
the  market  and  exchange,  wlio  sells  seve- 
ral things.'  Locke.  — 11.  In  arith.  a  rule 
the  object  of  which  is  to  find  how  much 
of  the  money  of  one  country  is  equivalent 
to  a  given  sum  of  the  money  of  another. 
All  tlie  calculations  in  excliange  may  be 
performed  by  the  rule  of  proportion;  and 
the  work  may  often  be  abbreviated  by  the 
method  of  alicpiot  parts. — Course  of  ex- 
change, tlie  current  price  between  two 
places,  which  is  above  or  below  par,  or  at 
par.  Excliange  is  at  par  wlien  a  bill  in 
New  York  for  the  payment  of  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling  in  London  can  be  purchased 
for  one  hundred  pounds.  If  it  can  be  pur- 
chased for  less,  excliange  is  under  par.  If 
the  purchaser  is  obliged  to  give  more,  ex- 
change is  above  par. — Arbitration  of  ex- 
change. See  under  Arbitration. — Theory 
of  exchanges, it  theory  introduced  by  Prevost, 
for  explaining  the  equilibrium  of  tempera- 
ture of  any  body.  It  is  founded  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  a 
body  diffuses  by  radiation  is  equal  to  the 
quantity  wliich  it  receives  by  radiation  from 
surrounding  bodies,  and  which  it  either 
absorbs  wliiilly  or  in  part. 

Exchangeability  (eks-chanj'a-bil"i-ti),  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  exchangeable. 

Though  the  law  ought  not  to  be  contravened  by  an 
express  article  admitting  the  exchangeability  of  such 
persons.  ll^ashijigton. 

Exchangeable  (eks-chanj'a-bl),  a.  1.  That 
may  be  exchanged ;  capable  of  being  ex- 


changed; fit  or  proper  to  be  exchanged. 
'Bank  bills  exchangeable  for  gold  and  sil- 
ver." Ramsay. 

The  officers  captured  with  Burgoyne  were  ev- 
changeable  within  the  powers  of  General  Howe. 

Marshall. 

2.  Eatable  by  exchange;  to  be  estimated  by 
wliat  may  be  procured  in  exchange;  as,  the 
exchangeable  value  of  goods. 

But  as  soon  as  a  limitation  becomes  practically 
operative;  as  soon  as  there  is  not  so  much  of  the 
thing  to  be  had  as  would  be  appropriated  and  used 
if  it  could  be  obtained  for  asking;  the  ownership  or 
use  of  the  natural  agent  acquires  an  exchangeable 
value.  y.  5.  Mill. 

Exchange-broker  (eks-chanj'brok-er),  n. 

In  com.  one  who  negotiates  foreign  bills, 

for  wliicli  he  receives  a  small  commission. 
Exchanger  (eks-chanj'er),  n.    One  who  ex- 

clianges;  one  who  practises  exchange.  Mat. 

XXV.  27. 

Excheatt  (eks-chef).  Same  as  Escheat. 
Spenser. 

Excheatort  (eks-chet'6r),  n.  Same  as 
Escheator. 

Exchequer  (eks-chek'4r),  n.  [Fr.  echiqider, 
a  chess-lioard.  Applied  to  a  court  of 
finance  from  its  liaving  at  first  held  its 
meetings  round  a  table  covered  with  checked 
cloth,  because  accounts  were  taken  by  means 
of  counters  on  tlie  checks.  ]  1.  A  state  trea- 
sury; hence,  pecuniary  property  in  general; 
as,  the  war  drained  the  exchequer;  my  ex- 
chequer is  very  low.— 2.  In  England,  an 
ancient  tribunal  and  court  of  record,  founded 
chiefly  for  the  collection  and  care  of  the 
royal  revenues.  Latterly,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  was  extended  by  allowing  all 
tlie  king's  debtors  and  farmers,  and  all 
accountants  of  the  excliequer,  to  sue  all 
manner  of  persons  in  this  court,  on  the 
plea  that,  by  reason  of  tlie  wrong  done  to 
the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant,  he  was  un- 
able to  discharge  his  debts  to  the  cro^vn— 
wliich  privilege  was  ultimately  extended  to 
all  the  lieges,  on  the  flction  tliat  they  were 
crown  debtors.  The  judges  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  the  lord  treasurer,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  three  barons.  By 
5  and  6  Vict.  v.  the  equitable  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  was  abolished,  and  the  chan- 
cellor of  tlie  exchequer,  who  belonged  to 
the  equity  side  of  the  court  only,  ceased  to 
be  one  of  the  judges,  tliese  now  consisting 
of  a  chief  baron  and  four  (afterwards  five) 
puisne  barons.  This  court  is  now  a  division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  its  practice 
in  ordinary  civil  cases  is  the  same  as  that 
of  tlie  other  divisions;  but  the  practice  in 
revenue  cases  remains  unaltered  by  the 
Judicature  Act  of  1875.  To  this  division 
are  specially  assigned  all  matters  which 
were  within  tlie  exclusive  cognizance  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  —In  Scotland,  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  was  originally  the  king's  re- 
venue court,  and  was  continued  by  the 
Treaty  of  Union  till  the  establishment  of  a 
new  court  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  of 
which  tlie  judges  were  the  high  treasurer 
of  Great  Britain,  with  a  chief  baron  and 
four  other  barons.  After  various  modifica- 
tions the  court  was  aliolished  by  19  and  20 
Vict.  Ivi. ,  and  its  jurisdiction  transferred  to 
tlie  Court  of  Session. — Exchequer  bills,  bills 
for  money,  or  promissoiy  bills,  issued  from 
the  exchequer;  a  species  of  paper  currency 
emitted  under  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment and  bearing  interest.  Exchequer  bills 
form  a  principal  part  of  tlie  public  unfunded 
debt  of  Great  Britain. 

Exchequer  (eks  chek'er),  v.t.  To  institute 
a  process  against  in  the  court  of  exchequer. 

Among  other  strange  words,  the  following  has 
arisen  in  vulgar  language,  viz.  to  exchecjHcr  a  man. 
Pegge,  Anecdotes  of  the  Englisli  Language. 

Exchequer-Chamber  (eks  -  diek '  er  -  cham'- 

lier),  n.  Formerly  a  couil  of  appellate  juris- 
diction, an  appeal  in  error  lying  to  this 
court  from  each  of  the  three  superior  courts 
of  Common  Law,  and  from  this  court  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  was  abolished  liy  tlie 
Judicature  Act  of  1875,  and  its  jurisdiction 
in  appeals  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal. 

Excide  (ek-s!d'),  v.  t.  [L.  exeido—ex,  out,  off, 
and  ca'do,  to  cut.]  To  cut  out  or  off;  to 
separate;  to  remove.    N.  B.  Jiev.  [Rare.] 

Excipient  (ek-si'pi-ent),  n.  [L.  excipiens, 
excipientis,  ppr.  of  cxcipio,  to  take  out,  to 
except.]  1.  One  who  excepts.  [Bare  or 
obsolete.]— 2.  In  med.  an  inert  or  sliglitly 
active  substance  employed  as  the  medium 
or  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  the 
active  medicine,  as  bread-crust,  conserve  of 
roses,  sugar,  jelly,  &c. 


Fiite,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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Exciple,  Excipule  (ek'si-pl,  ek'si-pul),  n. 
[L.  excipio,  to  receive.]  In  hot.  the  capsule 
or  envelope  inclosing'  or  protecting  tlie  tlia- 
lamium  of  the  apothecia  of  lichens;  it  is  an 
expansion  of  the  thallus. 

Excisable  (elv-si/.'a-bl),  a.  Liable  or  subject 
to  excise;  as, beer  is  aaexcisable  commodity. 

Exeise  (eli-siz'),  n.  [From  O.D.  akaijg,  aJcsys, 
G.  accise,  excise,  corruption  of  O.Fr.  assis, 
assessments,  impositions,  from  assise,  an 
assise.  Skeat.  See  Assise.]  1.  An  inland  tax 
or  duty  imposed  on  certain  commodities  of 
home  production  and  consumption,  as  malt, 
spirits,  &c.  In  Britain  tlie  licenses  to  pur- 
sue certain  callings,  to  Iceep  dogs,  to  carry 
a  gun,  and  to  deal  in  certain  commodities, 
are  included  in  tlie  excise  duties,  as  well  as 
the  taxes  on  armorial  bearings,  carriages, 
servants,  plate,  railways,  &c.  Excise  duties 
were  first  imposed  by  the  Long  Parliament 
in  1643.— 2.  Tliat  branch  or  department  of 
the  civil  service  whicli  is  connected  with 
the  levying  of  such  duties. 

Excise  (ek-siz'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
connected  with,  the  excise ;  as,  excise  acts ; 
excise  commissioners. 

Excise  (ek-siz'),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  excised;  ppr. 
excising.  1.  To  lay  or  impose  a  duty  on;  to 
levy  an  excise  on. — 2.  To  impose  upon;  to 
overcliarge.  [Provincial.] 

Exciseman  (ek-slz'man),  n.  An  officer 
engaged  in  assisting  to  collect  the  excise 
duties,  as  well  as  in  preventing  the  evasion 
of  them. 

Excision  (ek-si'zhon),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  L.  excisio, 
from  L.  excido—ex,  out,  and  cwdo,  to  cut.] 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  off,  especially  a  person 
or  nation;  extirpation;  destruction. 

Such  conquerors  are  the  instruments  of  vengeance 
on  those  nations  that  have  .  .  .  grown  ripe  for  cxri- 
siait.  .lUerdioy, 

2.  In  surg.  a  cutting  out  or  cutting  off  any 
part  of  the  body;  extirpation;  amputation. 

3.  Eccles.  a  cutting  off  from  the  church;  ex- 
communication. 

Excitability  ( ek  -  sit '  a  -  bil "  i  -  ti ),  h.  [  From 
excite.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  capable  of 
excitement;  readiness  or  proneness  to  be 
provoked  or  moved  into  action;  the  quality 
of  being  easily  agitated;  nervousness. 

This  early  excitability  prepared  his  mind  for  the 
religious  sentiment  that  afterwards  became  so  power- 
fully dominant.  L.  Homer. 

2.  In  med.  the  property  of  being  sensible  to 
the  action  of  excitants  or  stimulants,  pos- 
sessed by  living  beings  or  their  tissues;  irri- 
tability. 

Excitable  (ek-sit'a-bl),  a.  Susceptible  of 
excitement;  capal^le  of  being  excited;  easily 
stirred  up  or  stimulated;  prone  to  or  cliar- 
acterized  by  excitement;  as,  an  excitable 
temperament. 

Excitant  (ek'si-tant),  n.  That  which  pro- 
duces or  may  produce  increased  action  in  a 
living  organism ;  specifically,  in  med.  an 
agent  or  influence  which  arouses  the  vital 
activity  of  tlie  body  or  of  any  of  the  tissues 
or  organs  belonging  to  it;  a  stimulant;  what 
stimulates  arterial  action. 

Excitant  (ek'si-tant),  a.  Tending  to  excite; 
exciting. 

Excitatet  (ek-sit'at),  v.t.    To  excite.  'Ex- 

ciiated  to  wrath. '  Bacon. 
Excitation  (ek-sit-a'shon),  n.    1.  The  act  of 

exciting  or  putting  in  motion;  the  act  of 

rousing  or  awakening. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  order  of  excitation  is 
from  muscles  that  are  small  and  frequently  acted  on 
to  those  which  are  larger,  and  less  frequently  acted 
on.  H.  Spencer. 

Here  are  words  of  fervent  excitation  to'the  frozen 
hearts  of  others.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  In  med.  the  act  of  producing  excitement; 
also,  the  excitement  produced.  —  Excitation 
of  electricity,  the  disturbance  of  the  electric 
equilibrium  by  friction,  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, contact,  (fcc. 

Excitative  (ek-sit'a-tiv),  a.  Having  power 
to  excite;  tending  or  serving  to  excite;  ex- 
citatory.   ' Excitatioe  oi  Ae^otiou.'  Barrow. 

Excitator  (ek-sit-at'er),  n.  [L.,  from  excite. 
See  Excite.]  In  elect,  an  instrument  em- 
ployed to  discharge  a  Leyden  jar  or  other 
electrical  apparatus  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  the  operator  from  the  force  or  effect 
of  the  shock. 

Excitatory  (ek-sit'a-to-ri),  a.  Tending  to 
e.xcite;  containing  excitement ;  excitative. 

Excite  (ek-sif),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  excited;  ppr. 
exciting.  [Fr.  exciter,  from  L.  excito — ex, 
and  cito,  to  put  in  rapid  motion,  to  call, 
intens.  of  cieo  or, cio,  to  put  in  motion,  ex- 
cite, call;  probably  akin  to  Gr.  kio,  to  go, 
kineo,  to  move.]   1.  To  rouse;  to  call  into 


action;  to  animate;  to  stir  up;  to  cause  to 
act,  as  that  which  is  dormant,  sluggish,  or 
inactive;  as,  to  excite  the  spirits  or  courage. 
2.  To  stimulate;  to  give  new  or  increased 
action  to;  specifically,  in  med.  to  call  forth 
or  increase  the  vital  activity  of  the  body,  or 
any  of  its  parts;  as,  to  excite  the  human  sys- 
tem ;  to  excite  the  bowels.— 3.  To  raise;  to 
create;  to  stir  up  or  set  afoot;  as,  to  excite 
a  mutiny  or  insurrection. — To  excite  an 
electric,  to  apply  friction  to  it  so  as  to  pro- 
duce electricity. — Syn.  To  awaken,  animate, 
incite,  arouse,  stimulate,  inflame,  irritate, 
provoke. 

Excitefult  (ek-sit'ful),  a.  Calculated  to 
excite;  full  of  exciting  matter;  as,  excite/ul 
stories  or  prayers.  Chapman. 

Excitement  (ek-sit'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
exciting;  stimulation.— 2.  Tlie  state  of  being 
roused  into  action;  agitation;  sensation; 
commotion ;  as,  the  news  caused  great  excite- 
ment; an  excitement  of  the  people. — 3.  In 
med.  {a)  a  state  of  aroused  or  increased  vital 
activity  in  the  body  or  any  of  its  tissues  or 
organs;  any  new  condition  produced  by  the 
influence  of  any  natural,  medicinal,  or  me- 
chanical agent,  in  the  living  body.  (6)  In 
a  limited  sense,  an  abnormal  increase  of 
vital  energy  and  strength  of  action  in  the 
heart  ami  arteries,  (c)  A  vitiated  and  ab- 
normal state  of  the  actions  and  sensations, 
or  both,  produced  by  natural,  medicinal,  or 
mechanical  agents,  either  upon  a  healthy 
state  of  the  vital  susceptibilities,  or  by  an 
excessive  or  otherwise  improper  use  or  ap- 
plication of  natural,  medicinal,  or  mechani- 
cal agents. — 4.  That  wliich  excites  or  rouses; 
that  which  moves,  stirs,  or  induces  action; 
a  motive.  '  The  cares  and  excitements  of  a 
season  of  transition  and  struggle. '  Talfourd. 

Exciter  (ek-sit'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  tliat 
which  excites ;  one  that  puts  in  motion,  or 
the  cause  which  awakens  and  moves  or  sets 
in  operation. 

Hope  is  the  great  exciter  of  industry.  Dr.  H,  More, 

2.  In  med.  a  stimulant;  an  excitant. 
Exciting  (ek-sit'ing),  p.  and  a.  Calling  or 
rousing  into  action;  producing  excitement; 
stimulating;  as,  exciting  events;  an  exciting 
story. — Exciting  causes,  in  med.  those  causes 
which  immediately  produce  disease,  or  those 
which  excite  the  action  of  predisposing 
causes. 

Excitingly  ( ek-sIt'ing-M ),  adv.  So  as  to 
excite. 

Excitive  (ek  sit'iv),  a.    Tending  to  excite. 

Excito  -  motory  (ek-sit'6-ni6"to-ri).  a.  In 
anat.  exciting  motion,  but  without  sensa- 
tion, and  not  subject  to  volition;  as,  excito- 
motory  nerves. 

Exclaim  teks-klam'),  v.i.  [L.  exclamo—ex, 
and  clamo,  to  call.  See  Claim.]  To  utter 
with  vehemence;  to  cry  out;  to  make  a  loud 
outcry  in  words;  to  declare  with  loud  voci- 
feration; as,  to  exclaim  against  oppression; 
to  ea;c?ai)rt  with  wonder  or  astonishment;  to 
exclaim  with  joy. 

The  most  insupportable  of  tyrants  exclaim  against 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  L' Estrange. 

That  thus  you  do  exclaim  you'll  go  with  him.  Shak. 

[This  verb,  as  in  the  second  example,  is  often 
really  transitive.  ] — SYN.  To  call  out,  cry  out, 
shout,  vociferate. 

Exclaim t  (eks-klamO,  n.  Outcry;  clamour. 
'Cursing  cries  and  deep  exclaims.'  Shak. 

Exclaimer  (eks-klam'er),  n.  One  who  cries 
out  with  vehemence;  one  who  speaks  !th 
heat,  passion,  or  much  noise;  as,  an  ex- 
claimer against  tyranny.  _ 

Exclamation  (eks-klam-a'shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  exclaiming  or  making  an  outcry ; 
noisy  talk;  vehement  vociferation;  clamour; 
expression  of  surprise,  pain,  anger,  and  the 
like;  as,  exclamations  against  abuses  in  go- 
vernment. '  Exclamations  against  the  abuses 
of  the  church.'  Hooker. 

Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclainations,  Shak. 

2.  An  emphatical  or  passionate  utterance ; 
that  which  is  uttered  with  emphasis  and 
passion.  'A  festive  exclamation  not  un- 
suited  to  the  occasion.'  Trench.-  3.  The 
mark  or  sign  in  printing  !  by  which  empha- 
tical utterance  or  interjectional  force  is 
marked.  — 4.  In  gram,  a  word  expressing  out- 
cry;  an  interjection ;  a  word  expressing  some 
passion,  as  wonder,  fear,  or  grief. 

Exclamati've  (eks-klam'a-tiv),  a.  Containing 
exclamation;  exclamatory. 

Exclamatorily,Exclamatively(eks-klam'- 
a-to-ri-li,  eks-klam'a-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  ex- 
clamatory manner. 

Exclamatory  (eks-klam'a-to-ri),  a.  1.  Using 
exclamation;  as,  au  excZainaio}'?/ speaker. — 


;  2.  Containing  or  expressing  exclamation;  as, 
an  exclamatory jihra&e. 
Exclude  (eks-kllid'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  excluded; 
ppr.  excluding!.  [L.  exclvdo,  to  shut  out — 
ex,  out,  and  claudo,  to  shut.]  1.  To  hinder 
from  entering  or  from  admission;  to  shut 

j   out ;  as,  one  body  excludes  another  from 
occupying  the  same  space. 

If  the  church  be  so  unhappily  contrived  as  to  ex- 
clude from  its  communion  such  persons  likeliest  to 
have  great  abilities,  it  should  be  altered.  Siuift, 

2.  To  hinder  from  participation  or  enjoy- 
ment; to  debar. 

This  is  Dutch  partnership,  to  share  in  all  our  bene- 
ficial bargains,  and  exclnde  us  -wholly  from  theirs. 

Sivi/t. 

3.  To  except;  not  to  comprehend  or  include 
in  a  privilege,  grant,  proposition,  argument, 
description,  or  the  like.— 4.  To  thrust  out; 
to  eject;  to  extrude;  as,  to  exclude  a  fetus 
or  eggs  from  the  womb.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Exclusion  (eks-klu'zhon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
denying  entrance  or  admission  ;  a  shutting 
out.  'The  exclusion  oi  the  air  doth  good.' 
Baco7i.  '  His  sad  exclusion  from  tlie  doors 
of  bliss.'  Milton. — 2.  The  act  of  del)arring 
from  participation  in  a  privilege,  benefit, 
use,  or  enjoyment.  'The  exclusion  of  the 
duke  from  tlie  crown  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. '  Hume.  —  3.  Exception ;  non-recep- 
tion or  non-admission,  in  a  general  sense. 
'  With  an  exclusion  that  he  should  not  man  y 
her  himself.'  Bacon. — 4.  The  act  of  thrust- 
ing out  or  expelling,  as  from  a  wound;  ejec- 
tion; extrusion. 

How  were  it  possible  the  womb  should  contain  the 
child,  nay,  sometimes  twins,  till  they  come  to  their 
due  perfection  and  maturity  for  exclusion.  Ray. 

5.  t  That  which  is  emitted  or  thrown  out; 
excretion.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Exclusionary  (eks-klii'zhon-a-ri),  a.  Tend- 
ing to  exclude  or  debar. 

Exclusioner  (eks-klti'zhon-er),  n.  Same  as 
Exclusionist. 

Exclusionism  (eks-klii'zhon-izm),  n.  Exclu- 
sive principles  or  practice. 

Exclusionist  (eks-klii'zhon-ist),  n.  One  who 
would  prechide  another  from  some  privi- 
lege; specifically,  in  English  hist.,  one  of  a 
party  of  politicians  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  favourable  to  a  bill  to  exclude  his  popish 
heirs  from  the  throne. 

The  exclusive  in  fashionable  life  does  not  see  that 
he  excludes  himself  from  enjoyment,  in  the  attempt 
to  appropriate  it.  The  exclusionist  in  religion  does 
not  see  that  he  shuts  the  door  of  heaven  on  himself, 
in  striving  to  shut  out  others.  Ejncrsoti. 

The  gentlemen  of  every  county,  the  traders  of 
every  town,  the  boys  of  every  public  school  were 
divided  'm\.o excliisionists  and  abhorrers.  Jllacanlay. 

Exclusi've  (eks-klu'siv),  a.  1.  Having  the 
power  of  preventing  entrance;  as,  exclusioe 
bars.— 2.  Possessed  and  enjoyed  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others;  as,  an  exclusive  privilege. 
3.  Not  taking  into  account;  not  including  or 
comprehending;  as,  the  general  had  5000 
troops,  exclusive  of  artillery  and  cavalry;  he 
sent  me  all  the  nunibeis  from  78  to  94  exclu- 
sive, that  is,  all  the  numbers  between  78  and 
94,  but  these  numbers,  the  first  and  last, 
are  excepted  or  not  incUided. — 4.  Prone  to 
exclude;  excluding  from  or  chary  in  admit- 
ting to  society  or  fellowship;  fastidious  as 
to  the  social  rank  of  associates ;  illiberal ; 
narrow;  as,  an  exclusive  clique. 

I  am  sick  of  court  circulars.  I  loathe  haiit-ton 
intelligence.  I  believe  such  words  as  fashionable, 
exclusive,  aristocratic  and  the  like,  to  be  wicked  un- 
christian epithets  that  ought  to  be  banished  from 
honest  vocabularies.  Thackeray. 

— Exclusive  dealing,  the  act  of  a  party,  who, 
at  any  election,  intimates  to  a  tradesman  or 
employee  that,  unless  the  latter  gives  him 
his  vote,  the  party  will  withdraw  his  custom 
from,  or  cease  to  employ,  him.  Dickens. — 
Exclusive  privilege,  in  Scots  law,  a  term 
used  in  a  limited  sense,  to  signify  the  rights 
and  franchises  of  the  nature  of  monopolies, 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  different  incoi- 
porated  trades  of  a  royal  burgh,  in  virtue  of 
whicli  the  craftsmen  or  members  of  those 
incorporations  were  entitled  to  prevent 
freemen,  or  tradesmen  not  members  of  the 
corporation,  from  exercising  the  same  trade 
within  the  limits  of  the  burgh. 

Exclusi've  (eks-klii'siv),  n.  One  belonging 
to  a  coterie  of  persons  who  exclude  others 
from  their  society  or  fellowship;  one  who 
limits  his  acquaintance  to  a  select  few.  See 
extract  under  Exclusionist. 

Exclusively  (eks-klu'siv-li),  adv.  1.  With- 
out admission  of  otliers  to  participation ; 
with  the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  as,  to 
enjoy  a  privilege  exclusively. — 2.  Without 
comprehension  in  an  account  or  number; 
not  inclusively. 
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Exclusiveness  (eks-klu'siv-nes),  n.  State 

or  (luality  of  being  exclusive. 
Exclusivism  (eks-lvlii'siv-izni),  n.    Act  or 

pnii  ticf  of  excluding  or  of  being  exclusive; 

exclu^ivcness. 
Exclusory  (eks-klti'so-ri),  a.  Exclusive;  ex- 

chulmg;  able  to  exclude. 
Excoct  t  (eks-kokf),  v.  t.    [L.  excoquo,  excoc- 

tuin,  to  boil  out  —  ex,  out,  and  coquo,  to 

boil.    Akin  cook.}   To  boil;  to  produce  by 

boiling. 

S.ilt  ;ind  SLi^ar,  excocted  by  heat,  are  dissolved  by 
cold  and  moisture.  Bacon. 

Excoctiont  (eks-kok'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
excocting  or  boiling  out.  Bacon. 

Excogitate  (eks-ko'jit-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
excogitated;  ppr.  excogitating.  [L.  excogito 
— ex,  out,  and  cogito,  to  think.]  To  invent; 
to  strike  out  by  thinking;  to  contrive.  'Ex- 
cogitate strange  arts.'  Sterling. 

He  must  first  exco<^itate  his  matter,  then  choose  his 
wortls.  B.  yo7lso)t. 

Excogitate  (eks-ko'jit-at),  v.i.  To  cogitate; 
to  endeavour  to  find  out  or  exhaust  a  sub- 
jert  liy  tliinking.  Bacon. 

Excogitation  (eks-ko'jit-a"shon),  n.  Inven- 
tion; contrivance;  the  act  of  devising  in  the 
thoughts. 

The  labour  oi  exccgitatioit  is  too  violent  to  last  long. 

Johnson. 

Excommune  t  (eks-kom-mun'),  v.  t.  To  ex- 
cluile  from  communion,  fellowship,  or  pa7'- 
ticijjation;  to  excommunicate. 

Poets  .  .  .  were  excojjimnned  Plato's  commonwealth. 

Gaytojt. 

Excommunicable  (ek^-kom-mu'ni-ka-bl),  a. 
[See  EXPl^^rM^,\■Il'ATE.l  Liable  or  deserving 
to  be  exi-oininiuiicated;  that  may  give  rise 
to  exroininuiiication.  'What  offences  are 
exrniiiiii  iiiiicnhlr.'  Kehle. 

Excommunlcant  (eks-kom-mii'ni-kant),  n. 
One  who  has  been  excommunicated. 

Excommunicate  (eks  kom-mii'ni-kat),  v.t. 
pret.  &  pp.  e.reuiiiiiiKtiicated;  ppr.  excom- 
municating. [L.  ex,  out,  and  communico, 
conimunicatum,  to  communicate,  from  com- 
munis, common.]  1.  Eccles.  to  expel  from 
communion;  to  eject  from  the  communion 
of  the  Church  by  an  ecclesiastical  sentence, 
and  deprive  of  spiritual  advantages;  as,  toex- 
communicate  notorious  offenders.   Hence — 

2.  To  expel  from  any  association  and  de- 
prive of  the  privileges  of  membership. — 

3.  t  To  prohibit  on  pain  of  excommunication. 

Martin  the  Fifth  .  .  .  was  the  first  that  excommu- 
nicated the  readingf  of  heretical  books.  Milton. 

Excommunicate  (eks-kom-mii'ni-kat),  n. 
1.  One  wlii.p  is  excommunicated.— 2.  One  cut 
off  fi-i  uii  any  privilege.  '  7 oov  excommuni- 
cate from  all  tlie  joyes  of  love.'  Careic. 

Excommunicate  (eks-kom-mii'ni-kat),  a. 
Cut  oft  from  communion;  excommunicated. 

Thou  shalt  stand  cursed  and  cxconinntnicatc; 
And  blessed  shall  he  be,  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic.  Sliak. 

Excommunication  (eks  -  kom  -  mu '  ni  -  ka"- 
shon),  n.  The  act  of  excommmiicating  or 
ejecting:  specifically,  the  act  of  ejecting 
from  a  church;  expulsion  from  the  com- 
munion of  a  church,  and  deprivation  of  its 
rights,  privileges,  and  advantages ;  an  ec- 
clesiastical penalty  or  punislmient  inflicted 
on  offenders.  Excomnuinication  is  an  ec- 
clesiastical interdict  of  two  kinds,  the  lesser 
and  the  greater;  the  lesser  excommunica- 
tion is  a  temporary  separation  of  the  offender 
from  the  Church,  or  suspension  of  his  right 
to  partake  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church ; 
the  greater  is  an  absolute  separation  and 
exclusion  of  the  offender  from  the  Church 
and  all  its  rights  and  privileges,  as  well  as 
all  communication  with  the  faithful. 

Excommunicator  (eks-kom-mu'ni-kat-er), 
n.    One  who  excommunicates. 

Excommunicatory  ( eks-kom-mu'ni-ka-to- 
ri),  a.  Relating  to  or  causing  excommuni- 
cation. 

Exooramunion  (eks-kom-mun'yon),  n.  Ex- 
communication. 
Excommnnion  is  the  utmost  of  spiritual  judicature. 

MiLton. 

Ex  concesso  (eks  kon-ses'so).  [L.]  From 
tliat  wliich  is  conceded. 

Exooriable  (eks-ko'ri-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  excoriated  or  flayed;  that  may  be  rub- 
bed or  stripped  oft. 

Such  coverings  as  are  excoTtahlc.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Excoriate  (eks-ko'ri-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ex- 
fnr  'iiiti'd;  ])pr.  excoriating.  [L.L.  excorio—L. 
ex,  and  curinm-,  Gr.  chorion,  skin,  hide.]  To 
Hay;  to  strip  or  wear  off  the  skin  of;  to 
abrade;  to  gall;  to  break  and  remove  the 
cuticle  of  in  any  manner,  as  by  rubbing, 


beating,  or  by  the  action  of  acrid  sub- 
stances. 

Excoriation  (eks-ko'ri-a"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  flaying,  or  the  operation  of  wearing 
oft  the  skin  or  cuticle;  a  galling;  abrasion; 
the  state  of  being  galled  or  stripped  of  skin. 
2.  t  The  act  of  stripping  of  possessions;  spo- 
liation; robl)ery.  'A  pitiful  excoriation  of 
the  poorer  sort. '  Howell. 

Excorticate  (eks-koi-'ti-kat),  v.t.  [L.  ex, 
priv.,  and  cortex,  corticis,  the  bark.]  To 
strip  of  the  l)ark  or  rind. 

Excortication  (eks-kor'ti-ka"shon),  n.  The 
act  tif  stripping  otf  liark. 

Excreable  t  (eks'kre-a-lil),  a.  [L.  excreabilis, 
See  EXCKE  ATE.  ]  That  may  be  discharged  by 
spitting. 

Excreably  (eks'kre-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  manner 
so  as  to  be  ejected.  Milton. 

Excreatet  (eks'kre-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ex- 
created;  ppr.  cxcreating.  [L.  excreo,  excre- 
atum — ex, out,  and  screo,  to  hawk,  to  hem.] 
To  spit  out;  to  discharge  from  the  throat 
by  hawking  and  spitting. 

Excreation  (eks-kre-a'shon),  n.  Act  of 
spitting  out. 

Excrement  (eks'kre-ment),  n.  [L.  excre- 
nientum,  from  excerno,  excretum.  to  sift 
out,  to  separate  — ex,  out,  and  cerno,  to 
separate,  to  sift.  See  Discern.]  Matter 
excreted  and  ejected ;  that  which  is  dis- 
charged from  the  animal  body  after  diges- 
tion; alvine  discharges. 

The  earth's  a  thief. 
That  feeds  and  breetls  by  a  composture  stolen 
From  general  excrement.  S^taA: 

Excrement  (eks'kre-ment),  n.  [L.  excresco, 
excretum,  to  grow  out  or  forth.]  Anything 
growing  out  of  the  body,  as  hair,  nails, 
feathers,  &c.  [Rare.] 

Why  is  time  such  a  niggard  of  his  hair,  being,  as  it 
is,  so  plentiful  an  exej-ement )  S/taJ^. 

Excremental  (eks-kre-ment'al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  excrement; 
excreted  or  ejected  by  the  natural  passages 
of  the  body;  resemlding  excrements. 

Excrementitial,  Excrementitious  (eks'- 
kre-men-ti"shal,  eks'kre-men-ti"shns),  a. 
Pertaining  to  excrement;  containing  excre- 
ment; consisting  of  matter  excreted  or  pro- 
.  per  to  be  excreted  from  the  animal  body. 

Excrescence,  Excrescency  (eks-kres'sens, 
eks-kres'sen-si),  n.  [Fr.  excrescence;  LL. 
excrescentia,  from  L.  excrescens,  pp.  of  ex- 
cresco, to  grow  out— ex,  out,  and  cresco,  to 
grow.]  1.  An  excrescent  appendage,  as  a 
wart  or  tubercle ;  anything  which  grows 
unnaturally,  and  without  use,  out  of  some- 
thing else;  lience,  a  troublesome  superflu- 
ity. 

An  excj-escence  and  not  a  living  part  of  poetry, 
Drjyde^i. 

2.  t  Fig.  an  extravagant  or  excessive  out- 
break. '  Excrescences  of  joy.'  Jer.  Taylor. 
Excrescent  (eks  -  kres '  sent),  a.  [See  Ex- 
crescence. ]  Growing  out  of  something  else 
in  a  preternatural  manner;  superfluous,  as 
a  wart  or  tumour. 

Expunge  the  whole  or  lop  the  excrescent  parts. 

Po/ie. 

Excrete  (eks-kref),  v.t.  pret.  and  pp.  ex- 
creted; ppr.  excreting.  [L.  excerno,  excre- 
tum. See  Excrement.]  To  separate  and 
throw  off;  to  discharge;  as,  toexc;'ete  urine. 

Excretine  (eks'kre-tin),  n.  An  organic  sub- 
stance procured  from  the  excrements  of 
man  and  the  lower  animals  in  the  healthy 
condition.  It  possesses  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion. 

Excretion  (eks-kre'shon),  n.  [L.  excretio, 
from  excerno,  to  separate.  See  Excrement.] 

1.  A  separation  of  some  fluid  from  the  blood 
by  means  of  the  glands;  a  throwing  off  or 
discharge  of  animal  fluids  from  the  body. — 

2.  That  which  is  excreted ;  anything  thrown 
off  from  the  system;  excrement. 

Excretive  (eks'kre-tiv),  a.  Having  the  power 
of  separating  and  ejecting  fluid  matter  from 
the  body.    'i?xcre«TOc  faculty.'  Harvey. 

Excretory  (eks'kre-to-ri),  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  excreting  or  throwing  off  excre- 
mentitious matter;  as,  excretory  ducts. 

Excretory  (eks'kre-to-ri),  n.  In  anat.  a 
little  duct  or  vessel  destined  to  receive 
secreted  fluids  and  to  excrete  them;  also,  a 
secretory  vessel. 

Excruciable  (eks-kro'shl-a-bl),  a.  Liable 
to  torment. 

Excruciate  (eks-krii'shi-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
excruciated;  ppr.  excruciating.  [L.  excru- 
cio,  excruciatum  —  ex,  and  crucio,  to  tor- 
ment, from  crux,  a  cross.]  To  torture;  to 
torment;  to  inflict  most  severe  pain  on;  as, 
to  excruciate  the  heart  or  the  body. 


Excruciate  t  (eks-krd'shi-at),  a.  Excruci- 
ated. 

And  here  my  heart  long  time  excrnciate. 

Among  the  leaves  I  rested  all  that  night.  Chapman. 

Excruciating  (eks-krb'shi-at-ing),  p.  and  a. 
Extremely  painful;  distressing;  torturing; 
tormenting.  '  Those  gnawing  and  excru- 
ciating iea.rs,.'  Bentley. 

Excruciatingly  (eks  lab'shi-at-ing-Ii),  adv. 
In  an  excruciating  manner. 

Excruciation  (eks-krb'shi-a"shon),  m.  The 
act  of  excruciating  or  inflicting  extreme 
pain,  or  the  state  of  being  excruciated;  tor- 
ture; extreme  pain;  vexation. 

Excubation+(eks-kii-ba'shon),  n.  [L.  excu- 
batio,  from  excubo,  to  lie  out  of  doors,  to 
lie  out  on  guard,  to  keep  watch— ex,  out  of, 
and  cvbo,  to  lie  down.]  The  act  of  watch- 
ing all  night. 

Excubitorium  (eks-ku'bi-t6"ri-um),  n.  In 
arch,  a  gallery  in  a  church  where  puldic 
watch  was  kept  at  night  on  the  eve  of  some 


Excubitorium  or  Watching-loft,  St.  Albans. 


festival,  and  from  which  the  great  slirines 
were  observed.  The  watching-loft  of  St. 
Albans  is  a  beautiful  structure  of  wood;  at 
Lichfield  the  excubitorium  is  a  gallery  over 
the  door  of  the  sacristy. 
Excudit  (eks-ku'dit).  [3d  pers.  sing,  of  the 
pret.  of  L.  excudo—ex,  out,  and  cudo,  to 
strike.]  Lit.  he  engraved  it:  a  word  ap- 
pended to  the  foot  of  an  engraving,  pre- 
ceded by  the  name  of  the  artist;  as.  Strange 
excudit. 

Exculpable  (eks-kul'pa-bl),  a.  That  may  be 

exculpated. 

Exculpate  (eks-kul'pat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ex- 
culpated;  ppr.  exculpating.  [L.L.  exculpo, 
exculpatum — L.  ex,  and  culjio,  culpatum, 
to  blame,  to  find  fault  with,  from  culpa,  a 
crime,  a  fault.  ]  1.  To  clear  by  words  from 
a  charge  or  imputation  of  fault  or  guilt;  to 
vindicate  from  a  charge  of  fault  or  crime. 

He  exculpated  himself  from  being  the  author  of  the 
heroic  epistle.  IV.  Masoji. 

2.  To  relieve  of  or  free  from  blame;  to  re- 
gard as  innocent. 

I  exculpate  him  further  for  his  writing  against  me 
to  Palestine  in  so  hostile  a  spirit,  for  men  had  ru- 
moured I  had  levied  my  army  not  against  the  Holy 
Land,  but  to  invade  the  Papal  States.  Jllibnan. 

Syn.  To  exonerate,  absolve,  excuse,  justify. 
Exculpation  (eks-kul-pii'shon),  n.    The  act 
of  vindicating  from  a  charge  of  fault  or 
crime;  excuse. 

These  robbers  were  men  who  might  have  made 
out  a  strong  case  in  excitlpation  of  themselves. 

Sonthey. 

— Letters  of  exculpation,  in  Scots  law,  a 
warrant  granted  at  the  suit  of  the  panel  or 
defender  in  a  criminal  prosecution  for  citing 
and  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
in  proof  either  of  his  defences  against  the 
libel  or  of  his  oljjections  against  any  of 
the  jury  or  witnesses,  or  in  support  of  what- 
ever else  may  tend  to  his  exculpation. 

Exculpatory  (eks-kul'pa-to-ri),  a.  Alile  to 
clear  from  the  charge  of  fault  or  guilt;  ex- 
cusing; containing  excusatory  evidence. 

Excurt  (eks-keiO,  v.i.  (L.  cxcin-ro—ex,  out, 
and  curro,  to  run.]  To  go  beyond  proper 
limits;  to  run  to  an  extreme. 

His  disease  was  an  asthma,  oft  exciirrins  to  an 
orthopnoeia.  Harvey. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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Excurrent  (eks-ku'rent),  a.  [L.  exmirrens, 
excurrentis,  ppr.  of  exctirro.  See  EXCUR.] 
In  hot.  (a)  projecting  or  running  beyond  tlie 
edge  or  point  of  anything,  as  when  the  mid- 
rib of  a  leaf  projects  beyond  the  apex,  or 
when  the  trunlc  is  continued  to  the  very  top 
of  the  tree,  (b)  A  term  applied  to  that  mode 
of  ramification  in  which  the  axis  remains 
always  in  the  centre,  all  the  other  parts 
being  regularly  disposed  around  it,  as  in 
Pinus  Abies. 

Excurse  (eks-k§rs'),  v.t.  [L.  excurro,  excur- 
sum.  See  ExouR.]  To  pass  or  journey 
through.  Hallam. 

Excurse  (eks-kers'),  v.i.  To  make  an  excur- 
sion. Richardson. 

ExciirsiOIl(eks-ker'shon),)i.  [Fr.,  Ij.excursio, 
ivomexcurro.  SeeExcuR.]  1.  Act  of  running 
out  orforth;  an  expedition;  hence,  deviation 
from  a  fixed  or  usual  course;  progression 
beyond  fixed  or  usual  limits. 

she  in  low  numbers  short  excitrsions  tries.  Pope. 
The  causes  of  these  excursions  of  the  seasons  into 
he  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  very  obscure. 

ArbtUhnot. 

2.  Digression;  a  wandering  from  a  subject 
or  main  design. 

I  am  not  in  a  scribbling  mood,  and  shall  there- 
fore make  no  e.xcitrsions.  Coioper. 

3.  A  journey;  specifically,  a  journey,  whether 
on  foot  or  by  conveyance,  to  some  point,  for 
pleasure  or  health,  with  the  view  of  return. 

Recursion  (eks-ker'shon),  v.i.  To  make  an 
excursion;  to  travel.  [Bare.] 

Yesterday  I  exatrsioiied  twenty  miles;  to-day  I 
write  a  few  letters.  Lamb. 

Excursionist  (eks-ker'shon-ist),  n.  1.  One 
who  makes  an  excursion;  specifically,  one 
who  travels  by  an  excursion-train. — 2.  One 
who  professionally  provides  the  public  with 
facilities  for  making  excursions;  as,  Mr. 
Cooke,  the  excursionist. 

Excursionize  (eks-ker'shon-iz),  v.  i.  To  m  ake 
an  excursion;  to  take  part  in  an  excursion. 

]tecursion-ticket  (eks-ker'shon-tik-et),  n. 
A  ticket  for  an  excursion  by  railway  or 
other  means. 

Bccursion-train  (eks-ker'shon-tran),  n.  A 
railway  train  specially  put  on  for  carrying 
passengers  on  a  pleasure  trip  for  a  certain 
distance  and  at  a  less  fare  for  the  double 
journey  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  trains. 

Excursive  (eks-icer'siv),  a.  Given  to  making 
excursions ;  ramljling ;  wandering  ;  deviat- 
ing; hence,  enterprising;  exploring;  as,  an 
excursioe  fancy  or  imagination.  'Excursive 
understandings.'  J.  Taylor. 

Excursively  (eks-ker'siv-li),  adv.  In  a  wan- 
dering manner.  'Animals  which  feed  ex- 
cursively.' Boswell. 

Excursiveness  (eks-ker'siv-nes),  n.  The 
condition  or  character  of  being  given  to 
make  excursions;  a  disposition  to  ramble  or 
wander;  enterprising  character. 

Excursus  (eks-ker'sus),  n.  [L. ,  a  sally,  a 
digression — ex,  out  of,  and  cxirro,  cursum, 
to  run.]  A  dissertation  or  digression  ap- 
pended to  a  work,  as  an  edition  of  some 
classic,  and  containing  a  more  full  exposi- 
tion of  some  important  point  or  topic  than 
could  be  given  in  the  notes  to  the  text. 

Excusable  (eks-kuz'a-bl),  a.  [See  Excuse.] 
1.  That  may  be  excused;  pardonable;  as, 
the  man  is  exc\tsdble. — 2.  Admitting  of  ex- 
cuse, justification,  or  palliation;  as,  an  ex- 
cusable action. 

Before  the  Gospel  impenitency  was  much  more 
e.xaisable,  because  men  were  ignorant.  Tillotson. 

Excusal3leiiess  (eks-kiiz'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  lieing  excusable ;  pardonableness; 
the  quality  of  admitting  of  excuse. 

Excusably  (eks-kiiz'a-bli),  adv.  Pardonably ; 
justifiably;  reasonably. 

why  may  not  I  «T7^ja/'/y  agree  with  St.  Chrysostom? 

Barr07L'. 

Excusationt  (eks-kiiz-a'shon),  n.  Excuse; 

apology.  '  Prefaces  and  excusations. '  Bacon. 
Excusator  (eks-kiiz'at-er),  n.     One  who 

makes  or  is  authorized  to  make  an  excuse 

or  carry  an  apology. 

Excusatory  (eks-ktiz'a-to-ri),  a.  Making 
excuse;  containing  excuse  or  apology;  apo- 
logetical;  as,  an  excusatory  plea. 

Excuse  (eks-kiiz'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  excused; 
ppr.  excusing.  [L.  excuso — ex,  out  of,  from, 
and  causor,  to  plead,  from  causa,  a  cause,  a 
suit,  a  process.]  1.  To  form  an  excuse  or 
apology  for ;  to  free  from  accusation  or  the 
imputation  of  fault  or  blame;  to  exculpate; 
to  absolve;  to  justify. 

A  man's  persu.^sion  that  a  thing  is  duty  will  not  ex- 
cuse him  from  guilt  in  practising  it  if  really  and  in- 
deed it  be  against  God's  law.  .^bp.  Sharp. 

Their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else 
exciisiii!^  one  another.  Rom.  ii.  15. 


With  necessity. 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excused  his  devilish  deeds. 

AM/OH. 

2.  To  pardon,  as  a  fault;  to  forgive  entirely, 
or  to  admit  to  be  little  censurable,  and  to 
overlook;  as,  we  excuse  a  fault  which  ad- 
mits of  apology  or  extenuation. 

I  must  excuse  what  cannot  be  amended.  Shak. 

3.  To  free  from  an  obligation  or  duty;  to  re- 
lease by  favour. 

I  pray  thee  have  me  excused.        Luke  xiv.  19. 

4.  To  remit;  not  to  exact;  as,  to  excuse  a 
forfeiture. — 5.  To  regard  with  indulgence; 
to  pardon;  to  overlook;  to  admit  an  apo- 
logy for. 

Excuse  some  courtly  strains.  Pope. 

6.  To  throw  oft  an  imputation  by  apology  or 
defence;  to  ask  pardon  or  indulgence  for. 

Think  you  that  we  excuse  ourselves  to  you? 

2  Cor.  xii.  19. 

[This  word  sometimes  takes  two  accusa- 
tives; as,  he  would  not  excuse  him  the  del)t.  ] 
Excuse  (eks-kiis'),  n.  1.  The  act  of  excusing 
or  apologizing,  justifying,  exculpating,  and 
the  like.  '  Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of 
it.'  Shak.— 2.  A  pleaoff'ered  in  extenuation 
of  a  fault  or  irregular  deportment;  apology; 
as,  the  debtor  makes  excuses  for  delay  of 
payment. 

An  excuse  is  worse  and  more  terrible  than  a  lie; 
for  an  e.xruse  is  a  lie  guarded.  Pope. 

3.  That  which  excuses;  that  which  extenu- 
ates or  justifies  a  fault. 

It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth.  Sha^. 

Excuseless  (eks-kiisles),  a.  Having  no  ex- 
cuse; incapalile  of  being  excused;  such  as  to 
admit  of  no  excuse  or_ apology. 

Excusementt  (eks-kiiz'meiit),  n.  Excuse. 
Gower. 

Excuser  (eks-kiiz'er),  n.  1.  One  who  offers 
excuses  or  pleads  for  another. — 2.  One  who 
excuses  or  forgives  another. 

Excuss  (eks-kus'),  v.t.  [L.  excutio,  excus- 
sum — ex,  out  of,  and  quatio,  quassum,  to 
shake.]  1.  To  shake  off  or  out;  to  get  rid  of. 
'  To  excuss  the  notions  of  a  Deity  out  of  their 
minds.'  StillingJieet.—2.  To  discuss;  to  un- 
fold; to  decipher. 

To  take  some  pains  in  exciissing  some  old  docu- 
ments. Fr.  yunius. 

3.  To  seize  and  detain  by  law,  as  goods. 
Excussion  (eks-ku'shon),  n.    1.  The  act  of 
excussing,  discussing,  unfolding,  or  deci- 
phering; discussion.    Bacon. — 2.  A  seizing 
by  law. 

Exeat  (eks'e-at).  [L., let  (him)  depart,  ll.leave 
of  absence  given  to  a  student  in  the  Eng- 
lish universities. — 2.  An  ecclesiastical  term 
for  the  permission  granted  by  a  bishop  to  a 
priest  to  go  out  of  his  diocese. 

Execrable  (ek'se-kra-bl),  a.  [L.  execrdbilis. 
See  Execrate.]  Deserving  to  be  cursed; 
very  hateful;  detestable;  abominable;  as,  an 
execrable  wretch. 

whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape? 

MUton. 

Syn.  Detestable,  abominable,  accursed. 

Execrableness  (ek'se-kra-bl-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  execrable.  [Rare.] 

Execrably  (ek'se-kra-bli),  adv.  In  a  manner 
deserving  of  execration ;  cursedly ;  detest- 
ably. 

Execrate  (ek'se-krat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  exe- 
crated; ppr.  execrating.  [Fr.  execrer,  from 
L.  execror — ex,  and  sacro,  from  sacer,  con- 
secrated or  dedicated  to  a  deity,  accursed. 
See  Sacred.]  1.  To  curse;  to  denounce  evil 
against,  or  to  imprecate  evil  on;  hence,  to 
detest  utterly ;  to  abhor ;  to  abominate. 
'They  .  .  .  execrate  their  lot.'  Coioper. — 
2.t  To  bring  curses  upon;  to  render  hateful. 

As  if  mere  plebeian  noise  were  enough  to  execrate 
anything  as  devilish.  '^er.  Taylor. 

Execration  (ek-se-kra'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  cursing;  a  curse  pronounced;  imprecation 
of  evil;  utter  detestation  expressed. 

Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execralioits.  SJiak. 

2.  The  object  execrated;  a  thing  held  in 
abomination.  '  They  shall  be  an  execration 
and  an  astonishment,  and  a  curse,  and  a  re- 
proach.'   Jer.  xliv.  12. 

Esecratory  (ek'se-kra-to-ri),  n.  A  formulary 

of  execration. 

Exectt  (ek-sekf),  v.t.  [L.  execo,  for  exseco — 
ex,  out,  and  seco,  to  cut.]  To  cut  off  or  out; 
to  cut  away. 

Exectiont  (ek-sek'shon),  n.  A  cutting  off  or 
out. 

Executable  (ek-se-kut'a-bl),  a.  That  may 
be  executed. 

The  whole  project  is  set  down  as  exeaUable  at 
eight  millions.  Ediu.  Rev. 

Executant  (egz-ek'ii-tant),  n.  One  who  exe- 


cutes or  performs  ;  a  performer.  '  Great 
executants  on  the  organ.'  Be  Quincey. 
Execute (ek'se-klit),  v.t.  pret.  <fcpp.  executed; 
ppr.  executing.  []?r.  executer;  L.  exsequor, 
exsecutus,  to  follow  to  the  end— ea;,  and 
sequor,  to  follow.  See  SEQUENCE.]  1,  To 
follow  out  or  through  to  the  end ;  to  per- 
form; to  do;  to  effect;  to  carry  into  com- 
plete eft'ect;  to  complete;  to  finish;  as,  to 
execute  a  purpose,  a  plan,  design,  or  scheme. 

Spirits  ...  in  what  shape  tiiey  choose, 
Dilated  or  condensed,  briglit  or  obscure. 
Can  execute  their  airy  purposes.  Milton. 

2.  To  carry  into  effect;  to  give  effect  to;  to 
put  in  force;  as,  to  execute  law  or  justice; 
to  execute  a  writ.— 3.  To  perform;  to  inflict; 
as,  to  execute  judgment  or  vengeance. — 4.  To 
perform  judgment  or  sentence  on;  to  inflict 
capital  punishment  on;  to  put  to  death;  as, 
to  execute  a  traitor.— 5. t  To  put  to  death; 
to  kill 

The  treacherous  Falstolfe  wounds  my  peace. 
Whom  with  my  bare  lists  I  would  execute.  Shak. 

6.  To  complete,  as  a  legal  instrument;  to 
perform  what  is  required  to  give  validity  to, 
as  a  writing,  as  by  signing  and  sealing ;  as, 
to  execute  a  deed  or  lease. — 7.  In  nmsic,  to 
perform,  as  a  piece  of  music,  especially  a 
difllcult  one,  on  an  instrument  or  with  the 
voice;  as,  she  executed  the  piece  beautifully. 
Syn.  To  accomplish,  effect,  fulfil,  aclrieve, 
consummate,  finish,  complete. 

Execute  (ek'se-kiit)  v.i.  1.  To  perform  an 
office  or  duty;  to  act  a  part;  to  produce  an 
effect. — 2.  To  perform  a  piece  of  music,  espe- 
cially a  difficult  01^ rapid  piece. 

Executed  (ek'se-kut-ed),  p.  and  a.  Done ; 
performed;  accomplished;  carried  into  effect; 
put  to  death. — Executed  consideration,  in 
laio,  a  consideration  which  is  executed 
before  the  promise  upon  which  it  is  founded 
is  made,  as  where  A  bails  a  man's  servant, 
and  the  master  afterwards  promises  to  in- 
demnify A;  but  if  a  man  promise  to  indem- 
nify A,  in  the  event  of  his  bailing  his  ser- 
vant, the  consideration  is  then  executory.— 
Executed  estates,  estates  in  possession.— 
Executed  trust,  such  a  trust  as  that  where  an 
estate  is  conveyed  to  the  use  of  A  and  his 
heirs,  with  a  simple  declaration  of  the  trust 
for  B  and  his  heirs,  or  the  heirs  of  his  body. 
It  is  said  to  be  executed,  because  no  further 
act  is  necessary  to  be  done  by  the  trustee  to 
raise  and  give  effect  to  it,  and  because  there 
is  no  ground  for  the  interference  of  a  court 
of  equity  to  affix  a  meaning  to  the  words 
declaratory  of  tlie  trust,  which  they  do  not 
legally  import. — Executed  use,  the  first  use 
in  a  conveyance  upon  which  the  statute  of 
uses  operates  by  bringing  the  possession  to 
it,  the  combination  of  which — tliat  is,  the 
use  and  the  possession— formed  tlie  legal 
estate,  and  thus  the  statute  is  said  to  exe- 
cute the  use. 

Executer  (ek'se-kiit-er),  n.  One  who  per- 
forms or  carries  into  effect.  See  Exe- 
cutor. 

Execution  (ek-se-ku'shon),  n.    1.  The  act  of 

executing;  the  act  of  completing  or  accom- 
plishing; performance. 

The  excellence  of  the  subject  contributed  much  to 
the  happiness  of  the  execution.  Dryden. 

2.  In  law,  (a)  the  carrying  into  effect  a  sen- 
tence or  judgment  of  court;  the  last  act  of 
the  law  in  completing  the  process  by  which 
justice  is  to  be  done,  by  which  the  posses- 
sion of  land  or  debt,  damages  or  costs,  is 
obtained,  (b)  The  instrument,  warrant, 
or  oflrcial  order  by  whicli  an  officer  is  em- 
powered to  carry  a  judgment  into  effect. 
An  execution  issues  from  the  clerk  of  a 
court,  and  is  levied  by  a  sheriff,  liis  deputy, 
or  a  constable,  on  the  estate,  goods,  or  body 
of  the  debtor,  (c)  The  act  of  signing  and 
sealing  a  legal  instrument,  or  giving  it  the 
forms  required  to  render  it  a  valid  act;  as, 
the  execution  of  a  deed. — 3.  The  last  act  of 
the  law  in  the  punishment  of  criminals; 
capital  punishment;  death  inflicted  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  law.— 4.  Destructive  effect; 
destruction ;  violence  :  generally  after  do ; 
as,  every  shot  did  execution.  '  To  do  some 
iatal  execution.'  Shak. 

When  the  tongue  is  the  weapon,  a  man  may  strike 
where  he  cannot  reach,  and  a  word  shall  do  execittioji 
both  further  and  deeper  than  the  mightiest  blow. 

South. 

5.  In  the  fi7ie  arts,  the  mode  of  producing  a 
painting,  sculpture,  &c.,  and  the  dexterity 
with  which  it  is  accomplislied;  the  manipu- 
lation peculiar  to  each  particular  artist;  the 
mechanical  means  of  bringing  out  the 
desired  effect. —0.  In  music,  performance; 
facility  of  voice  or  fingers  in  rendering  intri- 


ch,  c/iain;     ch.  Sc.  locA;     g,  <7o;     j,  job; 


ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  then;  th,  f/iiu; 


w,  M'ig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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oate  movements  and  introducing  all  the 
higher  requisites,  as  intonation,  taste,  grace, 
feeling,  and  expression.  —  7.  t  The  act  of 
saclcing  a  town.  Beau,  tt  Fl.—Executioii 
by  a  messenger-at-arms  or  other  officer  of 
the  law.  in  Soots  law,  an  attestation  under 
the  hand  of  the  messenger  or  otlier  officer 
that  he  has  given  the  citation  or  executed 
the  diligence,  in  terms  of  his  warrant  for  so 
doing.  .Sucli  executions  must  be  subscribed 
by  tlie  executor  and  witnesses. 
Executioner  (elc-se-kii'shon-er),  n.  1.  One 
wlio  executes  or  carries  into  effect;  especi- 
ally, one  who  carries  into  effect  a  judgment 
of  death;  one  who  inflicts  a  capital  punish- 
ment in  pursuance  of  a  legal  warrant. 

In  this  case  every  man  hath  a  risfht  to  punish  the 
offender,  and  be  executioner  of  tlie  law  of  nature. 

Locke. 

Is  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths  .  .  . 
As  blameful  as  the  executioner  Shak. 

2.  The  instrument  by  which  anything  is  per- 
formed. 

All  alono^ 
The  walls,  abominable  ornaments ! 
Are  tools  of  wrath,  anvils  of  torments  hung^. 
Fell  executioners  of  foul  intents.  Crashaw. 

Executive  ( egz-ek'ut-iv ),  a.  Having  the  i 
quality  of  executing  or  performing;  designed 
or  fitted  for  execution  or  carrying  into  effect; 
as,  executive  power  or  authority;  an  execu- 
tive officer.  Hence,  in  government,  execu- 
tive is  used  in  distinction  from  legislative 
and  judicial.  The  body  that  deliberates 
and  enacts  laws  is  legislative;  the  body  that 
judges  or  applies  the  laws  to  particular 
cases  is  judicial;  the  body  or  person  wiio 
carries  tlie  laws  into  effect,  or  superintends 
the  enforcement  of  tliem,  is  executive. 

Executive  (egz-ek'ut-iv),  n.  The  officer, 
wliether  king,  president,  or  other  chief 
magistrate,  wlio  superintends  the  execution 
of  the  laws;  the  person  or  persons  who  ad- 
minister tlie  government;  executive  power 
or  autliority  in  government. 

Executively  (egz-ek'iit-iv-li),  ado.  In  the 
way  of  executing  or  performing. 

Executor  (in  senses  1  and  2  pron.  ek'se-kiit- 
er;  in  sense  3,  egz-ek'ut-er),  n.  1.  One  wlio 
executes  or  performs;  a  doer.  'Such  base- 
ness had  never  like  executor.'  Shak. — 2.  t  An 
executioner. 

The  sad-eyed  justice  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  extcutors  pale 
The  lazy,  yawning^  drone.  Shak. 

3.  The  person  appointed  by  a  testator  to 
execute  his  will  or  to  see  it  carried  into 
effect.  —Executor  de  son  tort,  one  who,  with- 
out authority,  intermeddles  with  the  goods 
of  a  deceased  person,  by  which  he  subjects 
himself  to  tlie  trouble  of  executorship  with- 
out tlie  profits  or  advantages. — Executor- 
creditor,  in  Scots  law,  a  creditor  who,  when 
the  executor-nominate  and  tlie  other  execu- 
tors legally  entitled  to  expede  conflrniation, 
have  declined  to  confirm,  obtains,  in  virtue  of 
a  liquid  ground  of  debt,  conflrniation,  to  the 
extent  of  administrating  as  much  of  the 
estate  as  is  sufficient  to  pay  his  debt. — Ex- 
ecutor dative,  in  Scots  law,  an  executor  ap- 
pointed by  tlie  court,  equivalent  to  adminis- 
trator in  Jing\and.—Exectitornominate,  an 
executor  appointed  by  the  will  of  the  tes- 
tator. 

Executorial  (egz-ek'u-t6"ri-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  all  e.xecutor;  executive. 

Executorsllip  ( egz-ek'ii-ter-ship ),  n.  The 
office  of  an  executor. 

Executory  (egz-ek'u-to-ri),  a.  1.  Performing 
official  duties;  falling  or  fitted  to  be  carried 
into  effect;  executive.  'Executory  and  judi- 
cial magistracy.'  Burke.  'The  executory 
duties  of  government.'  Burke.  — 2.  In  law, 
to  be  executed  or  carried  into  effect  in 
future ;  to  take  effect  on  a  future  contin- 
gency; as,  an  executory  devise  or  remainder. 

—  Executory  consideration.  See  Executed 
Consideration  under  EXECUTED.  —  Execu- 
tory devise,  &  gift  of  a  future  interest  by  will. 

—  Executory  estates,  interests  which  depend 
for  their  enjoyment  upon  some  subsequent 
event  or  contingency. — Executory  remain- 
der, a  contingent  remainder.  —  Executory 
trust,  a  trust  which  requires  an  ulterior  act 
to  raise  and  perfect  it,  as  the  trusts  declared 
by  those  wills  which  are  merely  directory  of 
a  subsequent  conveyance. — Executory  uses, 
springing  uses.    See  Use. 

Executour.t  n.   An  executioner.  Chaucer. 

Executrice.t  n.    A  female  executioner. 

Executrix,  Executress  (egz-ek'u-triks,  egz- 
ek'Q-tres),  II.  A  female  executor;  a  woman 
appointed  liy  a  testator  to  execute  his  will. 

Executry  (egz-ek'u-tri),  n.  In  Scots  law, 
the  general  name  given  to  the  whole  mov- 


able estate  and  effects  of  a  defunct  (with  the 
exception  only  of  heirship  movables),  being 
the  proper  subject  of  the  executor's  admin- 
istration. 

Exedra,  Exhedra  (egz-ed'ra,  egz-hed'ra),  m. 
[Gr.  ex,  and  hedra,  a  seat.]  In  anc.  arch. 
an  apartment  provided  with  seats  for  the 
purpose  either  of  repose  or  of  conversation. 
The  form  of  the  exedra  was  arliitrary; 
exedras  were  open  to  the  sun  and  air,  and 
were  appended  to  the  portico.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  an  apse,  a  recess  or  large 
niclie  in  a  wall,  and  sometimes  to  a  porch 
or  chapel  projecting  from  a  large  building. 

Exegesis  (eks-e-je'sis),  n.  [Gr.  exegesis,  from 
exeijeumai,  to  explain — ex,  and  hSgeomai, 
to  lead,  to  guide,  from  ago,  to  lead.]  1.  The 
exposition  or  interpretation  of  any  literary 
production,  but  more  particularly  the  ex- 
position orinterpretation  of  Scripture:  some- 
times applied  to  the  science  which  lays  down 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  sacred  mterpreta- 
tion;  more  properly  called  exegetics  or  hcr- 
meneutics.—2.  A  discourse  intended  to  ex- 
plain or  illustrate  a  subject;  the  name  given 
to  one  of  the  exercises  prescribed  to  students 
of  theology  in  the  Scotch  universities,  and 
also  to  students  when  on  their  trials  before 
presbyteries  in  order  to  their  being  licensed 
or  ortlained. — 3.  t  In  math,  the  process  for 
finding  the  root  of  an  equation. 

Exegete  (eks'e-jet),  n.  [Fr.  exegtte;  Gr. 
c.vegctes,  from  exegeomai.  See  EXEGESIS.] 
One  skilled  in  exegesis. 

Exegetic,  Exegetical  (eks-e-jet'ik,  eks-e- 

jet'ik-al),  a.  [¥v.  c.vcgi'tique;  Gr.  exegetikos, 
explanatory,  from  exegeomai.  See  EXE- 
GESIS.] Explanatory;  tending  to  illustrate 
or  unfold;  expository. — Exegetical  theology, 
tliat  branch  of  theological  learning  which 
deals  with  the  interpretation  of  tlie  Scrip- 
tures and  the  subjects  therewith  connected. 
Called  also  Exegetics. 

Exegetically  (eks-e-jet'ik-al-li),  adv.  By 
way  of  explanation. 

Exegetics  (eks-e-jet'iks),  n.  1.  The  science 
wliicli  lays  down  the  principles  of  the  art  of 
scriptural  interpretation;  hernieiieutics. — 
2.  Exegetical  theology  (wliicli  see  under  Ex- 
egetic). 

Exegetist  (eks-e-je'tist),  n.  One  who  is 
slcilled  in  exegetical  theology;  an  exegete. 

Exembryonate  (eks-era'bri-on-at),  a.  In 
bot.  an  epitliet  applied  to  cryptogams  in 
consequence  of  their  spores  not  containing 
an  embryo  like  the  seeds  of  phajiiogams. 

Exemplar  (egz- era' pl6r),  n.  [L.  See  Ex- 
AMl'LE. ]  A  model,  original,  or  pattern  to 
be  copied  or  imitated ;  the  idea  or  image  of 
a  thing  formed  in  tlie  mind,  as  of  an  artist; 
the  ideal  model  which  he  attempts  to  imi- 
tate. 

He  who  has  learned  the  duty  which  he  owes 

To  friends  and  country,  and  to  pardon  foes  .   .  . 

Such  is  the  man  the  poet  should  rehearse. 

As  joint  exemplar  of  his  life  and  verse.  Byron. 

The  idea  and  exe7}ipiar  of  the  world  was  first  in 
God.  Sir  ir.  Raleigh. 

Exemplar  t  (egz-em'plSr),  a.  Exemplary. 

The  exetnplar  piety  of  the  father  of  a  family. 

yer.  Taylor. 

Exemplarily  (egz'ein-pla-ri  li),  adv.  1.  In 
a  manner  to  deserve  imitation;  in  a  worthy 
or  excellent  manner. 

She  is  exemplarily  loyal.  Ho7uell. 

2.  In  a  manner  that  may  warn  others  by 
way  of  terror;  in  such  a  manner  that  others 
may  be  cautioned  to  avoid  an  evil;  by  way 
of  example. 

Some  he  punished  exemplarily  in  this  world. 

Hakeivill. 

Exemplariness  (egz'em-pla-ri-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  exemplary. 

Exemplarity  t  (egz-em-pla'ri-ti),  n.  Exem- 
plariness. '  The  exemplarity  of  Christ's 
life.'  Sharp. 

Exemplary  ( egz '  em  -  pla  -  rl ),  a.  [From  ex- 
emplar.] 1.  Serving  for  a  pattern  or  model 
for  imitation;  worthy  of  Imitation. 

The  archbishops  and  bishops  have  the  erovernment 
of  the  Church:  .  .  .  their  lives  and  doctrine  ought  to 
be  exemplary.  Bacon. 

2.  Such  as  may  serve  for  a  warning  to  others; 
such  as  may  deter  from  crimes  or  vices;  as, 
exemplary  punishment. 

Had  the  tumults  been  repressed  by  exemplary 
justice,  I  had  obtained  all  that  I  desi,^ned. 

Bikon  Basilike. 

3.  Such  as  may  attract  notice  and  imitation. 

When  any  duty  is  fallen  under  a  general  disuse 
and  Tieglect  .  .  .  the  most  visible  and  exetnplary 
performance  is  required.  Dr.  J.  Rogers. 

4.  t  Illustrating,  as  the  proof  of  a  thing; 
explanatory. 

Exemplary  is  the  coat  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 


Buckingham;  five  scallop-shells  on  a  plain  cross, 
speaking  his  predecessors'  valour  in  the  lioly  war. 

Fiiller. 

Exemplary  t  (egz'em-pla-ri),  n.  An  ex- 
ample ;  a  pattern ;  a  copy,  as  of  a  book  or 
writing.  Bonne. 

Whereof  doth  it  come  that  the  exemplaries  and 
copies  of  many  books  do  vary  but  by  such  means? 

Hunting  of  Purgatory,  1561. 

Exemplifiable  (egz-em'pli-fl-a-bl),  a.  That 

may  be  exemplified. 
Exemplification  (egz-eni'ph-fi-ka"shon),  « 

1.  The  act  of  exemplifying ;  a  sliowiiig  or 
illustrating  by  example.— 2.  That  wliich  ex- 
emplifies; a  copy;  a  transcript;  an  attested 
copy;  an  attested  copy  or  transcript,  under 
seal,  of  a  record. 

An  ambassador  of  Scotland  demanded  an  exempli. 
Jication  of  the  articles  of  peace.    Sir  J.  Hayioai-d. 

Exemplifler  (egz-em'pli-fl-6r),  n.  One  that 
exemplifies. 

Exemplify  (egz-em'pli-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp, 
exemplified ;  ppr.  exemplifying.  [L,L.  ex- 
emplifico,  to  exemplify  —  L.  exemplum,  an 
example,  and  facio,  to  make.]  1.  To  show 
or  illustrate  by  example. 

He  did  but  .  .  .  exefnpli/y  the  principles  in  ^\hich 
he  had  been  brought  up.  Coit'pcr. 

2.  To  copy;  to  transcribe;  to  make  an  attested 
copy  or  transcript  of,  under  seal.— 3.  To 
prove  or  show  by  an  attested  copy. — 4.  t  To 
make  an  example  of,  as  by  punishing. 

He  is  a  just  and  jealous  God,  not  sparing  to  ex- 
emplify  and  traduce  his  best  servants,  that  their  blur 
and  penalty  might  scare  all.  Daniel  Rogerr. 

Exempli  gratia  (egz-em'pli  gra'shi-a).  [L.] 
For  the  sake  of  example ;  by  way  of  example ; 
usually  abbreviated  ex.  gr.  or  e.g. 

Exempt  (egz-emf),  v.t.  [Fr,  exempter;  L. 
eximo,  exemptuin,  to  take  out,  to  remove— 
ex,  out,  and  emo,  to  buy,  to  take.]  To  take 
out  or  from ;  to  free  or  permit  to  be  free 
from  any  charge,  burden,  restraint,  duty, 
evil,  or  requisition,  to  which  others  are 
suliject ;  to  privilege  ;  to  grant  immimity ; 
to  free  or  release;  as,  no  man  is  exempted 
from  pain  and  suffering. 

Certain  abbeys  claimed  to  be  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  tileir  bishops.  Dr.  R.  Henry. 

Exempt  (egz'emt),  a.  1.  Free  from  any 
service,  cliarge,  burden,  tax,  duty,  requisi- 
ticm,  or  evil  of  any  kintl  to  wliicli  others  are 
subject ;  not  subject ;  not  liable  to ;  not 
coming  within  tlie  power  or  sway  of;  as,  to 
be  exempt  from  military  duty,  or  from  pain 
or  fear;  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
lord  or  of  a  court. 

A  nature  true  to  the  general  attributes  of  humanitj  . 
yet  exempt  in  its  colourless  purity  from  the  vulgaris- 
ing  taint  of  passion.  Dr.  Caird. 

2.  Left  out,  omitted,  or  excluded;  not  in- 
cluded. 

His  dreadful  imprecation  hear; 
'Tis  laid  on  all,  not  any  one  exempt. 

Lee  and  Dryden. 

3.  Released;  freed;  free. 

Who  would  not  wish  from  wealth  to  be  exempt, 
Smce  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt?  Shak. 

4.  t  Cut  off;  removed  or  remote. 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 

Shak. 

Exempt  (egz'emt),  n.  1.  One  who  is  ex- 
empted or  freed  from  duty;  one  not  sub- 
ject.—2.  One  of  four  officers  of  the  yeomen 
of  the  royal  guard,  styled  corporals  in  their 
commission;  an  exon. 

Exemptible  t  (egz-emt'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  exempted;  free;  privileged. 

Exemption  (egz-em'shon),  71.  1.  The  act 
of  exempting ;  tlie  state  of  being  exempt ; 
freedom  from  any  service,  charge,  burden, 
tax,  evil,  or  retiuisition,  to  wluch  others 
are  subject;  immunity;  privilege;  as,  exemp- 
tion from  feudal  servitude;  exemption  from 
pain,  sorrow,  or  deatli. 

The  Roman  laws  gave  particular  exejnptions  to 
such  as  built  ships  or  traded  in  corn.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  IntheiJ.  Cath.  Ch.  a  dispensation  occasion- 
ally granted  by  the  pope  to  clergymen,  and 
more  rarely  to  laymen,  to  exempt  them  from 
tlie  authority  of  their  ordinaries. 
Exemptitious  t  (egz-em-ti'slius),  a.  Capable 
of  being  exempted  or  taken  out;  separable. 

If  motion  were  loose  or  exemptitious  from  matter,  1 
could  be  convinced  that  it  had  extension  of  its  own. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Exencephalus  (eks-en-sef'al-us),  n.  pi. 
Exencephali  (eks-en-sef'al-i).  [Gr.  ex,  with 
out,  and  enkephalos,  the  brain.]  A  class  of 
monsters  or  malformed  beings  in  which  the 
brain,  less  or  more  malformed,  is  exposed  by 
the  incompleteness  of  the  cranium. 

Exenterate  (egz-en'ter-at),  v.t  [L.  exentero 
— ex,  and  Gr.  entercm,  entrails.  ]  To  take  out 
the  bowels  or  entrails  of ;  to  embowel.  [Rare.  ] 
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Exenteration  (egz-en'ter-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  taking  out  the  bowels.  [Rare.] 

■Exequatur  (eks-e-kwa'ter),  n.  [L. ,  let  him 
perform  or  carry  out,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres. 
subj.  of  exeguor  {exsequor),  to  pursue  to 
the  eml—ex,  out,  thoroughly,  autl  sequor,  to 
follow.]  1.  A  written  recognition  of  a  person 
in  the  character  of  consul  or  commercial 
agent  issued  by  the  government  to  which 
he  is  accredited,  and  authorizing  him  to 
exercise  his  powers.— 2.  An  authoritative 
recognition  of  any  official  document;  official 
permission  to  perform  some  act. 

He  complained  bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  the  coun- 
cils in  those  states  which  refused  to  allow  the  publi- 
cation of  his  bulls  without  the  royal  exeqicaticr. 

Prescott. 

Exequial  (egz-e'kwi-al),  a.  [L.  exequialis, 
funereal,  from  exequice,  the  following  of  a 
corpse  beyond  the  walls,  a  funeral  proces- 
sion—ez,  out  of,  and  sequor,  to  follow.] 
Pertaining  to  funerals;  funereal.  '  Exequial 
games. '   Pope.    [Rare.  ] 

Exequious  (eks-e'kwi-us),  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  exequies.    [Rare.  ] 

Prepare  yourselves  to  build  the  funeral  pile; 

Lay  your  pale  hands  to  the  exeqicioiis  fire.  J.^rayion. 

Exequy  (eks'e-kwi),  n.  pi.  Exequies  (eks'e- 
kwiz).  [L.  exequice,  from  exequor,  that  is 
exsequor.  See  above.]  Funeral  rite;  the 
ceremonies  of  burial ;  obsequies.  [Rare  in 
singular.  ] 

Let's  not  forget 
The  noble  Duke  of  Bedford  late  deceased, 
.  .  .  But  see  his  exequies  fulfilled  in  Rouen.  Shak. 

Exercentt  (eks-er'seut),  a.  [L.  exercens.  See 
Exercise.]  Exercising;  practising;  follow- 
ing, as  a  calling  or  profession.  [Rare.] 

Exercisable  (eks'er-siz-a-bl),  a.  That  may 
be  exercised,  used,  employed,  or  exerted. 

Exercise  (eks'er-siz),  ;i.  [I'r.  exercice;  L. 
exercitium,  exercise,  from  exerceo,  exer- 
citum,  to  employ,  to  exercise ;  connected 
generally  witli  arceo,  to  restrain,  in  which 
view  the  primary  meaning  may  be  that  of 
restraint,  and  the  secondary  of  compulsory 
employment.]  1.  A  putting  in  action  the 
powers  or  faculties  of ;  use  ;  employment ; 
exertion ;  as,  the  exercise  of  the  eyes  or  of 
the  senses,  or  of  any  power  of  body  or  mind. 

Exercise  is  very  alluring  to  the  understanding.  U  'aits. 

2.  Exertion  of  the  body  as  conducive  to 
health;  bodily  exertion  as  a  part  of  regimen; 
the  exertion  of  the  muscles  for  invigorating 
the  body. 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend.  Dryde^i. 

He  was  strong  of  body,  and  so  much  the  stronger, 
as  he,  by  a  well-discipUned  exercise,  taught  it  both  to 
do  and  to  suffer.  Sir  P.  Sidney 

3.  Systematic  exertion  of  the  body  for  amuse- 
ment or  in  order  to  acquire  some  art,  dex- 
terity, or  grace,  as  in  fencing,  dancing,  rid- 
ing; any  sucli  art  or  dexterity  acquired  by 
bodily  training,  as  fencing  or  rowing;  train- 
ing to  acquire  skill  in  the  management  of 
arms  and  in  military  evolutions;  drill. 

A  camp  of  peace  and  exercise  is  a  camp  for  the 
exercise  of  all  military  duties  and  functions.  Rees^  Cyc. 

4.  Use ;  practice ;  a  carrying  out  in  action, 
or  performing  the  duties  of  anything;  as, 
the  exercise  of  an  art,  trade,  occupation,  or 
prof ession.  — 5.  Practice  or  performance  in 
public;  performance  of  the  outward  duties 
of;  as,  the  exercise  of  religion.— 6.  IMoral 
training;  discipline. 

Patience  is  more  oft  the  exercise 

Of  saints,  the  trial  of  their  fortitude.  Milton. 

7.  As  a  religious  term:  (a)  a  single  act  of 
divine  worship. 

I'm  in  your  debt  for  your  last  exercise: 

Come  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  will  content  you.  Shak. 

Specifically— (5)  Among  the  Puritans.a  week- 
day sermon. 

'\Ve  of  the  pious  shall  be  afraid  to  go 
To  a  long  exercise,  for  fear  our  pockets  should 
Be  pick'd.  Sir  IV.  Davenant. 

(c)  Formerly,  in  Scotland,  the  critical  expli- 
cation of  a  passage  of  Scripture  at  a  meeting 
of  presbytery  by  a  teaching  presbyter,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  specification  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  it  by  another,  both  discourses 
being  judged  of,  and  censured,  if  necessary, 
by  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  (d)  Formerly, 
also,  the  presbytery.  '  The  ministers  of  the 
Exercise  of  Dalkeitli.'  Act  of  James  IV. 
[Scotch  ]— (e)  Worship  to  God  in  the  midst 
of  one's  family.  [Scotch.] 

That  honest  person  was,  according  to  his  own 
account,  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  exercise  of 
the  evening.  Sir  IT.  Scott. 

8.  A  lesson  or  example  for  practice;  a  school  | 
task ;  as,  set  him  an  exercise ;  have  you  ■ 
finished  your  exercise?—  Exercise  and  addi-  I 
Hon,  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  exercises 


prescribed  to  students  of  theology  in  the 
Scotch  universities,  and  also  to  candidates 
for  tlie  office  of  the  ministry,  being  an  exposi- 
tion of  a  passage  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Exercise  (eks'er-siz), I".  {.  pret.  <fcpp.  exercised; 
ppr.  exercising.  [From  the  noun;  see  pre- 
vious art.]  1.  To  set  in  operation;  to  em- 
ploy; to  set  or  keep  in  a  state  of  activity;  to 
exert;  to  cause  to  act  in  any  manner;  as,  to 
exercise  the  body  or  tlie  liands;  to  exercise 
tlie  mind,  the  powers  of  tlie  mind,  the  reason 
or  judgment;  to  exercise  the  voice  in  prais- 
ing God. —  2.  To  put  in  practice;  to  carry 
out  in  action;  as,  to  exercise  authority  or 

.  power. 

The  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over 
them.  Mat.  .xx.  35. 

3.  To  use  for  improving  one's  skill  in;  as,  to 
exercise  arms.— 4.  To  perform  tlie  duties  of; 
as,  to  exercise  an  office.— 5.  To  train;  to  dis- 
cipline; to  improve  by  practice;  to  cause 
to  perform  certain  acts,  as  preparatory  to 
service ;  as,  to  exercise  one's  self  in  music ; 
to  exercise  troops.  '  Senses  exercised  to  dis- 
cern both  good  and  evil.'  Heb.  v.  14. — 6.  To 
task;  to  keep  employed;  to  use  efforts;  to 
keep  busy  in  action,  exertion,  or  employ- 
ment. 

Herein  do  I  exercise  myself,  to  have  always  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  men. 

Acts  xxiv.  16. 
He  will  exercise  himself  with  pleasure,  and  without 
weariness,  in  that  godlike  employment  of  doing  good. 

yltterdicry. 

7.  To  give  mental  occupation  or  exercise 
to;  to  cause  to  think  earnestly  and  labori- 
ously; to  give  anxiety  to;  to  make  uneasy; 
as,  I  was  much  exercised  about  the  etymo- 
logy of  this  word;  he  was  much  exercised 
about  his  spiritual  state. — 8.  To  task  or  try 
with  something  grievous;  to  pain  or  afflict. 

where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 
Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end.  Milton. 

Exercise  (eks'er-siz),  v.i.  To  use  action  or 
exertion;  to  exercise  one's  self;  to  take  ex- 
ercise; as,  to  exercise  for  health  or  amuse- 
ment. 

A  man  must  often  exercise,  or  fast,  or  take  physic, 
or  be  sick.  Sir  IV.  Temple. 

Exerciser  (eks'er-siz-er),  n.    One  who  or 

that  wliich  exercises. 
Exercisible  (eks'er-siz-i-bl),  a.    Capable  of 

being  exercised,  enjoyed,  or  enforced. 

An  incorporeal  hereditament  .  .  .  annexed  to  or 
exercisible  within  the  same.  Blackstone. 

Exercitation  (eks-ei''si-ta"shon),  n.  [L.  ex- 
ercitatio,  ivora  exerceo.  See  EXERCISE.]  E.x- 
ercise;  practice;  use. 

The  chief  use  of  this  mode  of  discussion  is  to 
sharpen  the  wit,  for  which  purpose  it  is  the  best  ex- 
ercitatiot.  ^  Coleridge. 

Exercitor  (eks-er'si-ter),  n.  [L. ,  from  exer- 
ceo. See  Exercise.]  In  law,  the  person  to 
wliom  the  profits  of  a  ship  or  trading  vessel 
belong,  whether  he  be  the  actual  owner  or 
merely  the  freighter. 

Exergue  (egz-erg^,  n.  [Gr.  ex,  out,  and  ergon, 
work.]  The  small  space  beneath  the  base 
line  of  a  subject  engraved  on  a  coin  or  medal, 
left  for  the  date,  engraver's  name,  or  some- 
thing of  minor  importance. 

Exert  (fcgz-erf),  v.t.  [L.  exerto,  exserto,  to 
stretch  out,  to  thrust  forth,  freq.  from  ex- 
sero,  exsertum,  to  thrust  out  or  forth— ea;, 
out,  and  sero,  to  join.  See  Series.]  l.t  To 
thrust  forth;  to  emit;  to  push  out. 

Before  the  gems  exert 
Their  feeble  heads.  jf.  Philips. 

2.  To  put  forth,  as  strength,  force,  or  ability; 
to  strain;  to  put  in  action;  to  bring  into 
active  operation;  as,  to  exert  tlie  strength 
of  the  body  or  limbs;  to  exert  the  muscles; 
to  exert  efforts;  to  exert  powers  or  faculties; 
to  exert  the  mind. — 3.  To  put  forth  as  the 
result  of  effort;  to  do  or  perform. 

when  the  will  has  everted  an  act  of  command  on 
any  faculty  of  the  soul.  South. 

—To  exert  one's  self,  to  use  efforts;  to  strive. 
Exertion  (egz-ei-'shon),  n.  The  act  of  exert- 
ing or  straining  ;  the  act  of  putting  into 
motion  or  action;  effort;  a  striving  or  strug- 
gling; as,  an  exertimi  of  strength  or  power; 
an  exertion  of  the  limbs,  of  the  mind  or 
faculties.  'Tlie  laborious  exertions  of  in- 
dustry.' Robertson.— Syn.  Attempt,  endea- 
vour, effort,  trial. 

Exerti'Ve  (egz-ert'iv),  a.    Exerting;  having 

power  to  exert.  [Rare.] 
Exertment  t  (egz-ert'ment),  n.  Exertion; 

act  of  exerting. 

Exesiont  (egz-e'zhon),  n.  [L.  exedo,  exesum 
—ex,  and  edo,  to  eat.]  The  act  of  eating 
out  or  tlirough. 


Exestuatet  (egz-es'tu-at),  v.i.  [L.  exoestuo, 
excestuatum,  to  boil  \xp—ex,  out,  up,  and 
cestuo,  to  boil,  from  cestus,  heat,  fire,  boiling 
of  water.]   To  boil;  to  be  agitated. 

Exestuationt  (egz-es'tu-a"shon),  n.  [L.  ex- 
cestuatio.  See  EXE.STUATB.  ]  A  boiling ; 
ebullition;  agitation  caused  by  heat;  effer- 
vescence. 

Saltpetre  is  in  operation  a  cold  body;  physicians 
and  chymists  give  it  in  fevers,  to  allay  the  inward 
e.xestiiatioiis  of  the  blood  and  humours.  Boyle. 

Exeunt  (eks'e-unt).  [L.,  they  go  out.]  A 
word  used  in  dramatic  literature  to  denote 
the  period  at  which  several  actors  quit  the 
stage. — Exeunt  omnes  (all  go  out)  is  some- 
times used  when  all  the  actors  leave  the 
stage  at  tlie  same  time. 

Ex  facie  (eks  f;Vshi-e).  [L.]  From  the  face 
of:  said  of  wltat  ajilicars  from  the  face  of  a 
writing  or  otlicr  <lin-uiiieiit. 

Exfoetation,  Exfetation  (eks-fe-ta'shon),  n. 
[L.  ex,  outward,  and  foetus.]  Extra-uterine 
foetation,  or  imperfect  foetation  in  some 
organ  exterior  to  the  uterus. 

Exfoliate  (eks-fo'Ii-at),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  exfo- 
liated; ]ipr.  exfoliating.  [L.  exfolio,  exfoli- 
atuiii,  to  strip  of  leaves— ea;,  and  folium,  a 
leaf.]  1.  In  surg.  to  separate  and  come  off  in 
scales,  as  pieces  of  carious  bone. — 2.  In  min- 
eral, to  split  into  scales;  especially,  to  be- 
come scaly  at  the  surface  in  consequence  of 
heat  or  decompositidn. 

Exfoliate  (eks-fo'li-at),  v.t.  To  scale;  to  free 
from  scales  or  splinters. 

Exfoliation  (eks-f6'li-a"shon),  n.  1.  In  sxirg. 
the  scaling  of  a  bone;  the  process  of  separa- 
tion, as  pieces  of  unsound  bone  from  the 
sound  part;  desquamation.— 2.  In  mineral. 
separation  into  scales  or  lamina?. 

Exfoliati'Ve  (eks-fo'li-at-iv),  a.  Having  the 
power  of  causing  exfoliation. 

Exfoliative  (eks-fo'li-at-iv),  n.  That  which 
has  tile  power  or  quality  of  causing  exfolia- 
tion. 

Exhalable  (egz-hal'a-bl),  a.  [See  Exhale.] 
That  may  be  exhaled  or  evaporated. 

Exhalant,  Exhalent  (egz-hal'ant,  egz-hal'- 
ent),  a.  Having  the  quality  of  exhaling  oi- 
evaponitiiig. 

Exhalation  (egz-lia-la'shon),  n.  [L.  exha- 
latiu,  humexhalo,exhalatum.  See  Exhale.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  exhaling,  or  sending 
forth  fluids  in  the  form  of  steam  or  vapour; 
evaporation. — 2.  That  which  is  exhaled;  that 
which  is  emitted  or  which  rises  in  the  form 
of  vapour;  emanation;  effluvium,  as  from 
marshes,  animal  or  vegetable  bodies,  &c. ; 
as,  exhalations  from  the  earth  or  from 
flowers,  decaying  matter,  and  the  like. 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 

Rose,  like  an  exlialation.  Milton. 

Exhale  (egz-hal'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  exhaled; 
ppr.  exhaling.  [L.  exhale— ex,  and  halo,  to 
lireathe.]  1.  To  send  out;  to  emit;  as  vapour, 
or  minute  particles  of  a  fluid  or  other  sub- 
stance; as,  the  earth  exhales  vapour;  marshes 
exhale  noxious  effluvia. 

Less  fragrant  scents  the  unfolding  rose  exhales.  Pope. 

2.  To  draw  out;  to  cause  to  be  emitted  in 
vapour  or  minute  particles;  to  evaporate;  at . 
the  sun  exhales  the  moisture  of  the  earth. 

He  was  exhaled;  his  great  Creator  drew 

His  spirit,  as  the  sun  the  morning  dew.  Dryden. 

Exhale  (egz-hal'),  v.i.  To  rise  or  pass  oft",  as 
vapour;  to  vanish.  'Thy  clear  fount  exhales 
in  mist  to  heaven.'  Keats. 

Exhalementt  (egz-hal'nient),»i.  IVIatter  ex- 
haled; vapour.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Exhalencet  (egz-hal'ens),  n.  'The  act  of  ex- 
haling; the  matter  exhaled. 

Exhalent,  a.   See  Exhalant. 

Exhaust  (egz-hasf),  v.t.  [L.  exhaurio,  ex- 
haustum—ex,  out,  up,  and  haurio,  to  draw: 
allied  to  Gr.  aryo,  to  draw,  to  draw  water.  | 
1.  To  draw  out  or  drain  off  the  whole  of  any- 
thing; to  draw  out  till  nothing  of  tlie  mat- 
ter drawn  is  left;  to  consume  or  use  up;  as,  to 
exhaust  the  water  of  a  well;  the  moisture 
of  the  earth  is  exhausted  by  evaporation;  to 
exhaust  one's  means;  to  exhaust  the  fertility 
of  the  land.— 2.  To  empty  by  drawing  out 
the  contents:  said  of  the  receptacle,  &c., 
from  whicli  the  matter  is  drawn  out;  as,  the 
air-pump  exhausts  a  glass  vessel  or  receiver 
of  its  air.— 3.  To  use  or  expend  the  whole 
of  by  exertion ;  to  wear  out ;  as,  to  exhaust 
the  strengtli  or  spirits ;  to  exhaust  one's 
patience;  hence,  to  wear  out;  to  tire;  as,  to 
exhaust  one's  self;  to  feel  quite  exhausted. — 

4.  'To  bring  out  or  exliibit  all  the  facts  and 
arguments  bearing  on;  to  leave  nothing  un- 
said regarding;  as,  to  exhaust  a  question  - 

5.  t  To  draw  fortli;  to  excite. 
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Spare  not  the  babe, 
Whose  dimpled  smiles  {romtooisex/iaitst  their  mercy. 

SAat. 

Exhaust  (egz-hasf).  5t-  Drained;  exhausted, 
as  of  energy  or  strength.  '  Exhaust  through 
riot.'  Burton. 

Exhaust  (egz-hasf),  n.  Same  as  Exhaust- 
strain  (which  see). 

Exhausted  (egz-lmst'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Drawn 
out;  drained  off;  emptied. — 2.  Consumed; 
used  up.— 3.  Tired  out;  quite  fatigued;  worn 
out. 

Exhauster  (egz-liast'er),  11.  One  who  or  that 
which  exliausts. 

Exhaustible  (egz-hast'i-bl),  a.  That  may 
be  exliausted,  drained  off,  consumed,  or 
brought  to  an  end. 

Coal,  metallic  ores,  and  other  useful  substances 
found  in  the  earth,  are  still  more  limited  than  land. 
They  are  not  only  strictly  local  but  exhaustible; 
though,  at  a  given  place  and  time,  they  may  exist  in 
much  greater  abundance  than  would  be  applied  to 
present  use  even  if  they  could  be  obtained  gratis. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

Exhausting  (egz-hast'ing),  a.  Tending  to 
exluiust,  wealcen,  or  fatigue;  as,  exhausting 
labour. 

Exhaustion  (egz-hast'yon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
drawing  out  or  draining  off;  the  act  of 
emptying  completely  of  the  contents.  — 

2.  The  state  of  being  exhausted  or  emptied; 
the  state  of  being  deprived  of  strength  or 
spirits.— 3.  In  math,  a  method  of  proving 
the  equality  of  two  magnitudes  by  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum,  or  showing  that  if  one  is  sup- 
posed either  greater  or  less  than  the  other, 
there  will  arise  a  contradiction. — 4.  In  logic, 
the  method  by  which  a  point  is  proved  by 
showing  that  any  other  alternative  is  impos- 
sible, all  the  elements  tending  to  an  opposite 
conclusion  having  been  Ijrought  forth,  dis- 
cussed, and  proved  untenable  or  absurd. 

Exhaustive  (egz-hast'iv),  a.  That  exhausts; 
tending  to  exhaust;  specifically,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  speech,  essay,  and  the  like,  wliich 
treats  of  a  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
no  part  of  it  unexamined;  thorough.  'An 
exhaustioe  fulness  of  sense.'  Coleridge. 

Exhaustively  (egz-hast'iv-li),  adv.  In  an 
exhaustive  manner;  in  a  manner  so  as  to 
leave  no  point  of  a  subject  unexamined ; 
thoroughly;  as,  he  treated  the  subject  ex- 
haustively. 

ExhaustieSS  (egz-hast'les),  a.  Not  to  be 
exhausted;  not  to  be  wholly  drawn  off  or 
emptied;  inexhaustible;  as,  an  exhaustless 
fund  or  store.  'The  exhaustless  granary  of 
tin;  wiii'ld."  Thomson. 

Exhaustmentt  (egz-hast'ment),  n.  Exhaus- 
tion; ilnuinht  or  drain  upon  a  thing. 

Exhaust -nozzle,  Exhaust -orifice  (egz- 
hast'iiiiz-l,  ugz-liast'o-ri-fi.s),  n.  In  a  steaiiv- 
eiii/iiie,  the  blast  orifice  or  nozzle. 

Exhaust-pipe  (egz-hast'pip), );,.  In  a  steam- 
I'lniliie.  the  pipe  that  conveys  waste  steam 
from  the  cylinder  to  the  condenser,  or 
through  which  it  escapes  to  the  atmosphere. 

Exhaust-port  (egz-hast'port),  n.  In  a  steam- 
engine,  the  exit  passage  for  the  steam  from 
a  cylinder. 

Exhaust-steam  (egz-hast'stem),  n.  In  a 
steam-engine,  the  steam  allowed  to  escape 
from  the  cylinder  after  it  has  produced 
motion  of  the  piston. 

Exhausturet  (egz-hast'iir),  n.  Exhaustion. 

Exhaust-valve  (egz-hast'valv),  n.  In  a 
stvain-cnginc,  the  valve  which  regulates  the 
passage  of  waste  steam  from  the  cylinder;  a 
valve  in  the  eduction  passage  of  the  steam 
cylinder  of  an  engine,  placed  between  the 
cylinder  and  air-pump,  and  wrnuglit  by  the 
tappet-motion,  so  as  to  open  sliortly  after 
the  equilibrium  valve,  and  admit  the  steam 
to  tlie  condenser.  Weale. 

Exliedra,  n.   See  Exedra. 

Exlieredate  (egz-he're-dat),  J). [L.  exheredo, 
cxiicredatinn,  to  disinherit — ex,  priv.,  and 
/ifjrs,  an  heir.]   To  disinherit.  [Rare.] 

Exheredation  (eks-he're-da"shon),  n.  In 
cicil  law,  a  disinheriting;  the  act  of  a  father 
excluding  a  child  from  inheriting  any  part 
of  his  estate. 

Exhibit  (egz-hib'it),  v.t.  [L.  exhibeo,  exhibi- 
tiini — ex,  out,  and  habeo,  to  hold.]  1.  To 
offer  or  present  to  view;  to  present  for  in- 
spection; to  show;  as,  to  exhibit  paintings 
or  other  specimens  of  art;  to  exhibit  papers 
ordocuments  in  court. — 2.  To  furnisli  or  con- 
stitute; to  let  be  seen;  to  manifest  publicly; 
as,  to  exhibit  a  noble  example  of  bravery  or 
generosity.  'Exhibiting  a  miserable  example 
of  the  weakness  of  mind  and  body.'  Pope. 

3.  To  present;  to  offer  publicly  or  officially. 
'To  exhibit  a  charge  of  high  treason.'  Clar- 
endon.— 4.  In  med.  to  administer,  as  medi- 
cines.— To  exhibit  an  essay,  to  present  or 


declaim  an  essay  in  public.  —  To  exhibit  a 
foundation  or  prize,  in  universities,  to  hold 
forth  a  foundation  or  prize  to  be  competed 
for  by  candidates. 

Exhibit  (egz-hib'it),  1.  To  show  one's 
self  in  some  particular  capacity  or  character; 
to  exhibit  one's  manufactures,  works  of  art, 
and  the  like,  at  a  public  exhibition. — 2,  In 
universities,  to  offer  or  present  an  exhibi- 
tion or  exhibitions. 

He  was  a  special  friend  to  the  university,  .  .  .  e.\- 
hibitiii^  to  the  wants  of  certain  scholars.    A.  Wood. 

Exhibit  (egz-hib'it),  n.  1.  Anything  exhibited, 
as  at  a  public  exhibition. — 2.  A  paper  pro- 
duced or  presented  to  a  court  or  to  audi- 
tors, referees,  or  arbitrators,  as  a  voucher,  or 
in  proof  of  facts;  a  voucher  or  document 
produced. — 3.  In  lam,  a  docimient  or  other 
thing  shown  to  a  witness  when  giving  evi- 
dence, and  referred  to  by  him  in  his  evidence; 
specifically,  a  document  referred  to  in  an 
affidavit,  and  shown  to  the  witness  when 
the  affidavit  is  sworn. 

Exhibitant  (egz-hib'it-ant),  n.  In  law,  one 
who  makes  an  exhibit. 

Exhibiter  (egz-hib'it-er),  n.  One  who  exhi- 
bits; one  who  presents  a  petition  or  charge. 

He  seems  indifferent. 
Or  rather  swaying  more  upon  our  part 
Than  cherishing  the  exhibitei-s  against  us.  Shak. 

Exhibition  (eks-lii-bi'shon),  n.  [L.  exhibitio, 
from  exhibcii,  exhibitum.     See  Exhibit.] 

1.  The  act  of  exhibiting  for  inspection;  a 
showing  or  presenting  to  view;  display. — 

2.  The  offering,  producing,  or  showing  of 
titles,  authorities,  or  papers  of  any  kind 
before  a  tribunal,  in  proof  of  facts;  hence, 
in  Scots  law,  an  action  for  compelling 
delivery  of  writings.  —  3.  That  which  is 
exhibited ;  especially  a  public  show ;  a 
public  display,  as  of  works  of  art,  natural 
products,  manufactures,  feats  of  skill,  ora- 
torical or  dramatic  ability,  and  the  like;  as, 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.-4.  Allowance 
of  meat  and  drink;  pension;  salary;  specifi- 
cally, a  benefaction  settled  for  the  main- 
tenance of  scholars  in  English  universities, 
not  depending  on  the  foundation.  In  this 
sense  the  term  is  analogous  to  the  Scotch 
term  bursary. 

I  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife. 
Due  reference  of  place  and  exhibition.  Shak. 
I  have  given  more  exhibitions  to  scholars,  in  my 
days,  than  to  the  priests.  Tyndale. 

5.  t  Payment;  recompense. 

I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  for  gowns,  petticoats, 
nor  caps,  nor  any  petty  ex/ttbition.  Shak. 

6.  In  med.  the  act  of  administering  a  remedy. 
Exhibitioner  (eks-hi-bi'shon-er),  n.  In  Eng- 
lish universities,  one  who  has  a  pension  or 
allowance  granted  for  his  maintenance. 

Exhibitionist  (eks-hi-bi'shon-ist),  n.  An 
exhibitor;  specifically,  one  who  exhibits  his 
wares,  manufactures,  or  works  of  art  at  a 
great  exhibition;  a  frequenter  of  public  ex- 
hibitions. 

Exhibitive  (egz-hib'it-iv),  a.  Serving  for 
exhibition;  representative.  'Exhibitive  sym- 
bols of  Christ's  body  and  blood.'  Water- 
land.  [Rare.] 

Exhibitively  (egz-hib'it-iv-li),  adv.  By  re- 
presentation. 

Exhibitor  (egz-hib'it-er),  n.  In  law,  one  who 

makes  an  exhibit. 
Exhibitory  (egz-hib'i-to-ri),  a.  Exhibiting; 

showing;  displaying.    '  An  exhibitory  bill  or 

schedule  of  expenses.'  Warton. 
Exhilarant  (egz-hil'a-rant),  a.  Exciting  joy, 

mirth,  or  pleasure. 

Exhilarant  (egz-hil'a-rant),  n.    That  which 

exljilarates. 

Exhilarate  (egz-hil'a-rat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
exiiilarated;  ppr.  exhilarating.  [L.  exhilaro 
—ex,  and  hilaro,  to  make  merry,  hilaris, 
merry,  jovial.]  To  make  cheerful  or  merry; 
to  enliven;  to  make  glad  or  joyous;  to  glad- 
den; to  cheer;  as,  good  news  exhilarates  the 
mind ;  good  wine  exhilarates  the  animal 
spirits. 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 
E.\hilarate  the  spirit.  Cowper. 

Syn.  To  cheer,  enliven,  animate,  inspire, 
inspirit,  gladden. 
Exhilarate  (egz-hil'a-rat),  v.i.    To  become 
cheerful  or  joyous. 

The  shining  of  the  sun  whereby  all  things  exhilarate. 

Bacon. 

Exhilaratingly  (egz-hil'a-rat-ing-li),  adv. 

In  an  exhilarating  manner. 
Exhilaration  (egz-liira-ra"shon),  n.  1.  The 

act  of  enlivening  the  spirits;  the  act  of 

making  glad  or  cheerful.— 2.  The  state  of 

being  enlivened  or  cheerful. 


E.Khilayation  hath  some  affinity  with  joy,  though 
it  be  a  much  lighter  motion.  Bacon. 

Syn.  Animation,  joyousness,  gladness,  cheer- 
fulness, gaiety. 

Exhort  (egz-horf),  [L.  cxAorior—ea;,  and 
hortor,  to  encourage,  to  embolden,  to  cheer, 
to  advise.]  To  incite  bywords  or  advice; 
to  animate  or  urge  by  arguments  to  a  good 
deed  or  to  laudable  conduct  or  course  of 
action;  to  advise,  warn,  or  caution;  to  ad- 
monish. 

I  e.vhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer.  Acts  xxvii.  22. 
Young  men  also  exhort  to  be  sober-minded.  Tit.  ii.  6. 

Exhort  (egz-horf),  v.  i.  To  deliver  exhorta- 
tion; to  use  words  or  arguments  to  incite  to 
good  deeds. 

And  with  many  other  words  did  he  testify  and 
exhort.  Acts  ii.  40. 

Exhortt  (egz-horf),  n.  The  act  of  exhorting; 
an  exhortation;  a  cheering  on. 
Drown  Hector's  vaunts  in  loud  exhorts  of  fight.  Pope. 

Exhortation  (eks-hort-a'shon),»i.  1.  The  act 
or  practice  of  exhorting;  the  act  of  inciting 
to  laudable  deeds;  incitement  to  that  which 
is  good  or  commendable.  '  Exhortations  to 
charity.'  Bp.  Attei-bury. — 2.  Language  in- 
tended to  incite  and  encourage;  a  persuasive 
discourse;  a  homily;  an  admonition. 

Til  end  my  exhortatioti  after  dinner.  Shak. 

Exhortative  (egz-hort'at-iv),  a.  Containing 
exhortation;  exhortatoi-y.  '  The  preceptive 
and  exhortative  part  of  his  epistles.'  Barrow. 

Exhortator  (egz-hort'at-er),  n.  An  exhorter; 
an  encourager. 

Exhortatory  (egz-hort'a-to-ri),  a.  Tending 
to  exhort;  serving  for  exhortation.  '  Let- 
ters exhortatory.'  Holinshed. 

Exhorter  (egz-hort'er),  n.  One  who  exhorts 
or  encourages. 

Exhumate  (eks-hiim'at),  v.t.  To  exhume; 
to  disinter.    Dr.  ilitchcoclr. 

Exhumation (eks-lmm-a'shon),  )i.  [Fr.,from 
exhumer.  See  EXHUME.]  The  act  of  ex- 
huming or  digging  up  that  which  has  been 
buried;  as,  the  exliumation  of  a  dead  body. 

Exhume (eks-hum'),w.<.  pret.  &pp.  exhumed; 
ppr.  exhum  ing.  [Er.  exhumer,  to  dig  out  of 
tlie  ground — L.  ex,  out,  and  humus,  earth, 
ground.]  To  dig  out  of  the  earth  what  has 
been  buried;  to  disinter. 

Exiccate  (ek'sik-at),  y.  t.  Same  as  Exsiccate. 

Exiccation  (ek-sik-ka'shon),  n.  Same  as  Ex- 
siccation. 

Exies  (ek'siz),  n.  pi.  Ecstacies;  hysterics. 
[Scotch.] 

That  silly  fliskmahoy,  Jenny  Rintherout,  has  ta'en 
the  exies,  and  done  naething  iSut  laugh  and  greet  .  .  . 
for  twa  days  successively.  Sir  ly.  Scott. 

Exigence,  Exigency  (eks'i-jens,  eks'i-jen-si), 
n.  [Fr.  exigence,  from  L.L.  exigentia,  from 
L.  exigens,  ppr.  of  exigo,  to  drive  out  or 
forth,  to  demand,  to  exact— e.-r,  out.  and 
ago,  actum,  to  drive  (hence  act,  etc.).]  1.  The 
state  of  being  urgent;  urgent  demand;  ur- 
gency; as,  the  exigence  or  exigency  of  the 
case ;  the  exigence  of  the  times  or  of  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  council,  in  great  exi- 
getiey  of  money,  should  sometimes  employ  force  to 
extort  it  from  the  merchants.  Hallam. 

2.  A  pressing  necessity;  a  case  of  distress; 
any  case  which  demands  immediate  action, 
supply,  or  remedy ;  as,  a  wise  man  adapts 
his  measures  to  his  exigencies ;  in  the  pre- 
sent exifjency  no  time  is  to  be  lost.— SYN. 
Demand,  urgency,  distress,  pressure,  emer- 
gency, necessity. 

Exigendary  (eks-i-jen'da-ri),  n.  Same  as 
Exigenter. 

Exigent(eks'i-jent),  n.  1. 1  Pressing  business; 
occasion  that  calls  for  immediate  help.^ 
'Wliy  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent!' 
Shak.  See  EXIGENCE.— 2.  t  End;  extremity. 
'  These  eyes  .  .  .  wax  dim  as  drawing  to 
their  exigent.'  Shak.— 3.  In  law,  formerly 
a  writ  which  lay  where  the  defendant  could 
not  be  found,  or  after  a  return  of  non  est 
inventus  on  former  writs.  The  exigent  re- 
quired the  sheriff  to  cause  the  defendant  to 
be  summoned  in  five  county  courts  succes- 
sively, to  render  himself;  and  if  he  did  not, 
he  was  outlawed. 

Exigent  (eks'i-jent),  a.  Pressing;  requiring 
immediate  aid  or  action. 

At  this  exigent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished  man 
is  not  easily  supplied.  Bnrke. 

Exigenter  (eks'i-jent-er),  n.  An  officer  for- 
merly employed  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  England,  who  made  out  exigents 
and  proclamations  in  cases  of  outlawry. 

Exigible  (eks'i-ji-bl),  a.  [See  EXIGENCE.] 
That  may  be  exacted;  demandable;  requir- 
able. 


Filte,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abjme;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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The  paper  currencies  of  North  America  consisted 
...  in  a  government  paper,  of  which  the  payment 
was  not  exigible  till  several  years  after  it  was  issued. 

Adam  Smith. 

Exiguity  (eks-ig-u'i-ti),  n.  [L.  exiguitas, 
scantiness,  from  exiguus,  scanty.]  Small- 
ness;  slenderness. 

Exiguous  (eks-ig'u-us),  a.  [L.  exiguus, 
scanty.]  Small; slender; minute; diminutive. 
'Tlie  race  exiguous.'  Phillips. 

Exiguousness  (eks-ig'ii-us-nes),  n.  Exiguity; 
i  diniinutiveiiess. 

I:  Exile  (egz'il;  formerly,  frequently  e.sz-il'),  n. 
[Fr.  exit,  banishment, exile,  an  e.xiled  person, 
from  L.  exsi.liuin,  banishment,  exsul,  a  ban- 
ished person  —  usually  regarded  as  com- 
pounded of  ex,  out  of,  from,  and  solum,  soil, 
but  more  probably  of  ex.  and  root  of  L.  salio, 
to  leap,  to  spring  (svhence  salient,  sally); 
Skr.  sar,  to  go ;  so  L.  consilium,  a  council, 
would  mean  a  coming  together  of  people. 
Comp.  consul  ]    1.  Banishment;  the  state 
!    of  being  expelled  from  one's  native  country 
<    or  place  of  residence  by  authority,  and  for- 
j    bidden  to  return,  either  for  a  limited  time 
or  for  perpetuity. 

For  who  can  yet  beHeve,  though  after  loss. 
That  all  these  puissant  legions  whose  exiie 
Hath  emptied  heaven,  shall  fail  to  reascend. 

Ji/i/to>i. 

2.  An  abandonment  of  one's  country,  or 
removal  to  a  foreign  country  for  residence, 
through  fear,  disgust,  or  resentment,  or  for 
any  cause  distinct  from  business ;  a  separa- 
tion from  one's  country  and  friends  by  dis- 
tress or  necessity. — 3.  The  person  banished 
or  e.xpelled  from  his  country  by  authority; 
also,  one  who  abandons  his  comitry  and 
resides  in  another;  or  one  who  is  separated 
from  his  country  and  friends  by  necessity. 

The  pensive  exiie,  bending  with  his  woe, 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go. 

Goicistfiiiii. 

Stn.  Banishment,  proscription,  expulsion, 
ejectment,  relegation. 

Ejdle  (egz'il,  formerly  egz-il').  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
exiled;  ppr.  exiling.  To  banish  from  a 
country  or  from  a  particular  jurisdiction 
by  authority,  with  a  prohibition  of  return ; 
to  drive  away,  expel,  or  transport. 

For  that  offence 
Immediately  we  do  exiie  him  hence.  Shak. 
They,  fettered  with  the  bonds  of  a  long  night,  lay 
there  exiled  from  the  eternal  Providence. 

Wisdom  xvii.  2. 

!  —To  exile  one's  self,  to  quit  one's  country 
with  a  view  not  to  return. — Banish,  Exile, 
Expel.  See_  under  Banish. 
Exilet  (egz-il'),  a.  [L.  exilis,  small,  thin.] 
.Slender;  thin;  fine.  'An  exile  sound.' 
Bacon. 

Exilement  (egz-il'ment),  n.  Banishment. 

Sir  II.  Wvtton. 
Exilitiont  (eks-i-li'shon),  n.    [L.  exsilio,  to 
spring  forth— ex,  out,  from,  and  salio,  to 
leap.]   A  sudden  springing  or  leaping  out. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Exilityt  (e.gz-il'i-ti),  n.  [L.  exilitas,  from 
exilis,  small,  thin.]  Slenderness;  fineness; 
thinness.    '  Exility  of  particles.'  Johnson. 

Eximioust  (egz-im'i-us),  a.  [L.  eximivs, 
taken  out,  select,  distinguished — ex,  out, 
and  emo,  to  take,  receive,  buy.]  Excellent, 
eminent,  or  distinguished. 

He  (Cromwell)  respected  all  persons  that  were 
eximious  in  any  art.  IVhitelocke. 

Exinanitet  (eks-in'a-nlt),  v.t.  [L.  exinanio, 
exinanituin,  to  empty  —  ex,  and  inanis, 
empty,  void.]  To  make  empty;  to  weaken; 
to  make  of  little  value,  force,  or  repute. 

He  exinnuiled  himself  and  took  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant.       Rhemisit  Trans,  of  NeTU  Test.    Phil.  ii.  7. 

Exinanitiont  (eks-in'a-ni"shon),  n.  [L.  ex- 
inanitio,  an  empt3'ing.  See  Exinanite.] 
An  emptying  or  evacuation;  a  weakening: 
hence,  privation;  loss;  destitution;  humilia- 
tion; low  estate. 

He  is  not  more  impotent  in  his  glory  than  he  was 
in  his  exiitanifioji.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Diseases  of  exinanition  are  more  dangerous  than 
diseases  of  repletion.  C  Herbert. 

Exindusiate  (eks-in-du'zi-at),  a.  [L.  ex, 
priv.,  and  indusium,  a  shirt.]  In  hot.  not 
having  an  in  lusium:  applied  to  ferns. 

Exintine  (egz'in-tin),  n.  In  hot.  the  middle 
covering  of  the  pollen  grain,  situated  be- 
tween the  extine  and  intine  in  certain  trees, 
as  yew,  cypress,  juniper,  &c. 

Exist  (egz-isf),  v.i.  [Fr.  exister,  from  L. 
exsisto—ex,  and  sisto,  to  stand.]  1.  To  be; 
to  have  actual  existence  or  being ;  ap- 
plicaljle  to  matter  or  body,  and  to  spiri- 
tual substances.  'By  whom  we  exist  and 
cease  to  be.'  MiUon.-~2.  To  live;  to  con- 
tinue to  have  life  or  animation ;  as,  men 
cannot  exist  in  water,  nor  fishes  on  land. — 


3.  To  occur;  to  manifest  itself;  to  continue 
to  be;  as,  how  long  shall  national  enmities 
exist  i 

Existence  (egz-ist'ens),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  or  existing;  continuance  of  being;  as, 
the  existence  of  body  and  of  soul  in  union; 
the  separate  ex-istence  of  the  soul;  immortal 
existence;  temporal  existence. 
The  soul,  secured  in  her  existeuce.  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point.  Addison. 

2.  Occurrence,  as  of  an  event  or  phenomenon ; 
continued  or  repeated  manifestation ;  as, 
the  existence  of  trouldes  or  calamities,  or  of 
happiness. — 3.  That  which  exists;  an  entity. 

Somebody  has  taken  notice  that  we  stand  in  the 
middle  of  existc^ices.  Taller. 

The  notion  lurking  in  many  minds  is  that  the  ex- 
ternal, objective  world  of  earth,  and  rocks,  and 
streams,  and  mountains  is  a  reality  which  God  cre- 
ated, whilst  the  thoughts  about  it,  even  of  the  most 
brilliant  minds,  are  mere  human  speculations  and 
fancies,  devoid  of  any  claim  to  be  called  real  sub- 
stantial existences.  Dr.  Caird. 

Exlstency(egz-ist'en-si), n.  Existence.  'The 
existency  of  this  animal.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 
[Rare.] 

Existent  (egz-ist'ent),  a.  Being;  having  be- 
ing, essence,  or  existence. 

The  eyes  and  mind  are  fastened  on  objects  which 
have  no  real  being,  as  if  they  were  truly  existent. 

Dryden. 

Existential  (egz-ist-en'shal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  consisting  in  existence.  '  En- 
joying the  good  of  e.xistence  .  .  .  and  the 
being  deprived  of  that  existential  good.' 
Bi).  Barlow. 

Existentially  (egz-is-ten'shal-li),  adv.  In 
the  way  of  or  by  means  of  existence ;  in  an 
existing  state. 

Whether  God  was  exisientiatly  as  well  as  essen- 
tially intelligent.  Coleridge. 

Existible  (egz-ist'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of  exist- 
ing or  of  existence.  [Rare.] 

It  is  evident  that  all  corporeal  and  sensible  perfec- 
tions are  in  some  way  existible  in  the  human  mind. 

Gre-tu. 

Existimation  t  (egz-is-ti-ma'shon),  n.  Es- 
teem. 

Men's  e.vistiniation  follows  us  according  to  the 
company  we  keep.  Spectator. 

Exit  (eks'it),  n.    [L.,  he  goes  out,  the  3d 
pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  exeo—ex,  out,  and 
^0,  to  go.]    1.  The  departure  of  a  player 
K'om  the  stage  when  he  has  performed  his 
part;  a  direction  in  a  play  to  mark  the  time 
of  an  actor's  quitting  the  stage. 

All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players; 
They  have  their  e.vits  and  their  entrances.  Shak. 

2.  Any  departure;  the  act  of  quitting  the 
stage  of  action  or  of  life;  death;  decease. 

Sighs  for  his  exit,  vulgarly  called  death.  Cowper. 

3.  A  way  of  departure ;  passage  out  of  a 
place.  '  The  landward  exit  of  the  cave. ' 
Tennyson.  [In  the  last  sense  the  word  is 
immediately  from  L.  exitus,  a  going  out,  an 
outlet,  from  exeo,  exitum.] 

Exitial,  Exitious  (egz-i'shal,  egz-i'shus),  a. 
[L.  exitialis,  from  exitium,  a  going  out,  de- 
struction, ruin — ex,  out,  and  eo,  itum,  to 
go.]  Destructive  to  life.  'Exitial  fevers.' 
Harvey.  '  i?XiYto«s  and  pestilent. '  Homi- 
lies against  Idolatry. 

Exitus  (eks'it- us),  n.  [L.,  a  going  out,  issue. 
See  Exit]  In  law,  (a)  issue;  offspring. 
(b)  Yearly  rent  or  profits  of  land. 

Ex  lege  (eks  le'ge).   [L.]   Arising  from  law. 

Ex-lex  t  (eks'leks),  n.    [L.]   An  outlaw. 

Ex  necessitate  (eks  ne-ses'si-ta"te).  [L.  ] 
Of  necessity ;  from  the  necessity  of  the 
thing  or  of  the  case. 

Exo-  (eks'd).  A  common  prefix  in  words 
taken  from  the  Greek,  the  equivalent  of 
without,  on  the  outside. 

Exoccipital  (eks-ok-si'pit-al),  a.  [L.  ex,  out, 
and  E.  occipital  (which  see).  ]  In  ana  t.  a  term 
applied  to  the  condyloid  process  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone.  Its  homologue  in  the  arche- 
typal skeleton  is  called  the  neurapophy.sis. 

Exocetus,  Exocostus  (eks-6-se'tus),  71.  [Gr. 
exokoitos,  a  fish  which  comes  upon  the  beach 
to  sleep— ea;o,  without,  and  koite,  a  bed.  ]  The 
flying-fish,  a  genus  of  teleostean  fishes  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Scomberesocida;, of  thesub- 
order Abdominales.  The  'oody iswhitish,and 
the  belly  angular.  The  pectoral  fins,  which 
are  very  large,  are  the  principal  instruments 
in  its  flight,  but  whether  they  act  as  wings 
in  propelling  it,  or  merely  as  parachutes  or 
kites  in  enabling  it  to  sustain  itself  in  the 
air,  has  been  a  matter  of  question  among 
naturalists.  It  is  probable  that  the  fins  serve 
to  sustain  the  fish  temporarily  in  the  air  after 
it  has  acquired  an  initial  velocity  in  its  rush 
through  the  water.   It  can  raise  itself  from 


the  water  and  pass  through  the  air  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  sometimes  as  much  as 
200  yards,  which  it  does  to  escape  from 
the  attacks  of  other  fishes,  especially  the 
dolphin.    It  is  most  common  between  the 


Oriental  Mymg-lisli  [hxuccliis  exihens). 


tropics.  The  best  knovni  species  are  E.  voli- 
tans,  abundant  in  the  warmer  part  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  E.  exiliens  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. By  some  naturalists  the  genus  has 
been  subdivided  into  several,  characterized 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  barbels. 
Exode  (eks'od),  n.  [Gr.  exodos,  an  exit  or 
departure,  also  the  finale  of  a  tragedy.  See 
Exodus.]  l.t  An  exodus  or  departure.  Bol- 
ingbrolce.—2.  In  the  Greek  drama,  the  con- 
cluding part  of  a  play,  or  the  part  which 
comprehends  all  that  is  said  after  the  last 
choral  ode.  —3.  In  the  Roman  drama,  a  farce 
or  satire,  the  last  of  the  three  pieces  gene- 
rally played. 

The  Romans  had  three  plays  acted  one  after  an- 
other on  the  same  subject;  the  first,  a  real  tragedy; 
the  second,  the  atellan;  the  third,  a  satire  or  exode,  a 
kind  of  farce  of  one  act.  Roscomjnon. 

ExodiC  (eks-od'ik),  a.  [See  ExoBUS.]  Per- 
taining to  an  exodus,  or  going  out;  specifi- 
cally, in  physiol.  a  term  applied  to  certain 
nerves,  as  the  niotory,  which  conduct  in- 
fluences from  the  spinal  marrow  outward  to 
the  body:  synonymous  with  centrifugal  or 
motor  nerves. 

Exodus  (eks'6-dus),  n.  [Gr.  exodos— ex,  and 
hodos,  way.]  1.  Departure  from  a  place; 
especially,  the  emigration  of  large  bodies 
of  people  from  one  country  to  another;  as, 
the  Irish  exodus;  more  specifically,  the  de- 
parture of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  under 
the  leadership  of  Moses.— 2.  The  second 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  gives  a 
history  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt. 

Exody  t  (eks'6-di),  n.  Exodus.  '  Ever  since 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  exody.'  Hale. 

Ex-Official  (eks-of-fi'shal),  a.  Proceeding 
from  office  or  authority. 

Ex  officio  (eks  of-fi'shi-6).  [L.  ]  By  virtue  of 
office,  and  without  special  authority;  as,  a 
justice  of  the  peace  may  ex  officio  take  sure- 
ties of  the  peace:  also  used  adjeotively;  as, 
an  ex-ojicio  member  of  a  body. 

Exogamous  (eks-og'am-us),  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  exogamy;  characterized  by  exo- 
gamy: practising  exogamy. 

Communal  marriage  would  go  entirely  out  of 
fashion  and  the  tribe  become  purely  exogavious. 

Scotsiitan  ttewspajer. 

Exogamy  (eks-og'a-mi),  n.  [Gr.  exo,  with- 
out, and  gamos,  marriage.]  The  name  given 
to  a  custom  among  certain  savage  tribes 
which  prohibits  a  man  from  marrying  a 
woman  of  his  own  tribe,  and  so  leads  the 
men  frequently  to  capture  their  wives  from 
among  other  tribes. 

M'Lennan  supposes  that  savages  were  driven  by 
female  infanticide,  and  the  consequent  absence  or 
paucity  of  women,  into  exogajny  and  marriage  by 
capture.  Sir  J .  Lubbock. 

Exogastritis  (el{s'6-gas-tri"tis),  n.  [Gr,  exo, 
without,  and  gaster.  gastros,  the  hell.v.]  In 
pathol.  inflammation  of  the  external  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach. 

Exogen  (eks'6-jen),  n,  [Gr.  exo,  without, 
and  gennao,  to  produce.]  A  plant  whose 
stem  is  formed  by  successive  additions  to 
the  outside  of  the  wood.  The  exogens  form 
the  largest  primary  class  of  plants  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  These  plants  have  a 
pitli  in  the  centre  of  their  stems  not  de- 
scending into  the  roots;  or  they  have  their 
woody  system  separated  from  the  cellular, 
and  arranged  in  concentric  zones.  They 
increase,  as  has  been  said,  by  annual  addi- 
tions of  new  layers  to  the  outside  of  their 
wood,  formed  in  the  cambium  between  the 
wood  and  the  bark,  thus  differing  essen- 
tially from  endogens,  wliose  wood  is  formed 
by  successive  augmentations  from  the  in- 
side. The  concentric  circles  thus  annually 
formed,  distinguishable  even  in  the  oldest 
trees,  afford  a  means  of  computing  the  age 
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of  the  tree.  All  the  trees  of  cold  climates, 
and  the  principal  part  of  those  in  hot  lati- 


Hxogen. 

1,  Section  of  a  Branch  of  three  years'  growtli.  cr.  Me- 

dulla or  pith.  Medullary  sheath,  ftf.  Medul- 
lary rays,  fc,  Circles  of  annual  growth,  rf,  Bark. 

2,  Netted  veined  Leaf  (Oak), 

3,  Dicotyledonous  Seed,    an.  Cotyledons. 

4,  Germination  of  Dicotyledonous  Seed,   a  a,  Seed- 

leaves  or  Cotyledons,    o,  Plumula. 

5,  Exogenous  Flower  (Crowfoot). 

tudes,  are  exogenous,  and  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  those  tliat  are  endogenous 
by  the  reticulated  venation  of  their  leaves, 
and  by  their  seeds  having  two  cotyledons 
or  lobes. 

Exogenite  (eks-oj'en-It),  n.  [See  Exogen.] 
A  generic  name  proposed,  but  not  generally 
adopted,  for  fossil  e.xogenous  wood,  the 
affinities  of  wliich  are  unltnown. 

Exogenous  (eks-oj'en-us),  a.  1.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  plants,  as  tlie  maple,  the  elm,  and 
the  lil<e,  in  which  the  growth  talies  place  by 
successive  additions  from  without,  a  new 
layer  of  growth  being  received  each  year; 
dicotyledonous. — 2.  In  anat.  sliooting  out 
from  any  part;  as,  an  exogenous  aneurism. 

Exogonium  (eks-o-go'ni-um),  n.  [Gi\  exo, 
without,  and  gonu,  the  knee.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  order  Convolvulacese,  nearly 
allied  to  Convolvulus,  from  which  it  differs 
in  its  button-like  stigma.  Tlie  genus  com- 
prises E.  purga,  tlie  jalap  plant,  a  native  of 
Mexico,  a  climber  with  cordate  ovate  leaves 
and  pretty  salver-shaped  purplisli  flowers, 
having  a  long,  straiglit,  slender  tube.  It 
produces  tlie  true  jalap  tubers  of  commerce. 

Exoletet  (eks'6-let),  a.  [L,  exoletus,  pp.  of 
exolesco,  to  grow  out,  to  grow  out  of  use  or 
out  of  date— ex,  out,  and  olesco,  to  grow.] 
Obsolete;  fiat;  insipid;  worn;  faded. 

Rain  water  is  new  and  fresh,  that  of  lakes  old  and 
exolete.  Transl.  of  Plutarch. 

Exolution  t  (eks-o-lfi'shon),  n.  [L.  exolutio, 
exsoliitio,  from  exsoloo.  SeeExoLVE.]  Laxa- 
tion  of  the  nerves. 

Exolvet  (egz-olv'),  v.t.  [L.  exolvo,  for  ex- 
soloo. to  loose — ex,  and  solvo,  to  loose.]  To 
loose;  to  pay.  Bailey. 

Exomologesis  (eks-o-moro-ie"sis),  n.  [6r. , 
from  cxomologeomai,  to  confess  in  full — ex, 
intens. ,  and  homologeo,  to  confess.]  A  mu- 
tual or  common  confession.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Exomphalos,  Exomphalus  (egz-om'fa-los, 
egz-om'fa-his),  n.  [Gr.  ex,  and  omphalos, 
the  navel.]    A  navel  rupture. 

Exon  (eks'on),  n.  [0.  Fr.  exoine,  excused.  See 
EssoiSN.]  In  England,  the  name  given  to 
four  officers  of  the  yeomen  of  the  royal 
liiiily-iiuard;  an  exemjit. 

Exonerate  (egz-on'er-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
exonerated;  ppr.  exonerating.  [L.  exonero, 
exoneratum — ex,  priv. ,  and  onero,  to  load, 
071US,  a  load.]  1. 1  To  unload;  to  disburden. 
'Vessels  wliich  all  exonerate  themselves 
into  a  common  duct. '  Ray.  — 2.  To  relieve 
of,  as  a  charge  or  as  blame  resting  on  one; 
to  clear  of  something  that  lies  upon  the 
character  as  an  imputation;  as,  to  exoner- 
ate one's  self  from  blame  or  from  the  charge 
of  avarice.— 3.  To  relieve  of,  as  an  obliga- 
tion, debt,  or  duty;  to  discharge  of  respon- 
sibility or  liability;  as,  a  surety  exonerates 
himself  by  producing  a  man  in  court. — 
Syn.  To  exculpate,  relieve,  absolve,  clear, 
acquit,  discharge. 

Exoneration  (egz-on'er-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  disburdening,  discharging,  or  freeing, 
or  state  of  being  disburdened,  discharged, 
or  freed,  from  a  charge,  imputation,  obliga- 
tion, debt,  or  duty. 

Exonerative  (egz-on'er-at-lv),  a.  Freeing 

from  a  l)urden  or  obligation. 
Exonerator  (egz-on'er-at-er),  n.    One  who 

exonerates. 

ExonsMp  (eks'on-ship),  n.  The  office  of 
exon  of  the  royal  body-guard. 


Exophthalmia,  Exophthalmy  (eks-of- 
thal'mi-a,  eks'of-thal-mi),  n.  [Gr.  ex,  and 
opJi  thalmos,  the  eye.  ]  A  swelling  or  protru- 
sion of  the  eyeball  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
eyeliils  cannot  cover  it. 

ExophyUous  (eks-of'il-us  or  eks-o-firius),  a. 
[lir,  exO,  (jutside,  and  2jhyllon,  a  leaf.]  In 
hot.  not  having  a  foliaceous  slieatli;  a  term 
applied  to  the  young  lea\es  of  exogens, 
since  they  are  said  to  be  always  nakeil,  while 
tliose  of  endogens  sheathe  each  otlier. 

Exopodite  (cks-op'o-dit),  Ji.  [Gr.  exo,  witli- 
out,  and  pulls,  podos,  the  foot.]  In  compar. 
anat.  tlie  outer  of  the  two  secondary 
joints  into  which  the  typical  limb  of  a  crus- 
tacean is  divided. 

Exoptablet  (eks-op'ta-bl),  a.  Worthy  of 
I  icing  desired  or  sought  after;  desirable. 

Exoptation  (eks-op-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  exopto, 
exoijlatuin,  to  wish  much,  to  long  for — ex, 
intens.,  and  opto,  to  wish.]  Earnest  desire 
or  wish.    [Rare.  ] 

Exoptile  (eks-op'til),  a.  [Gr.  exo,  without, 
and  ptilon,  a  feather,  plumage.]  In  hot.  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  a  dicotyledonous 
plant,  from  having  a  naked  plumule. 

Exorable  (eks'o-ra-bl),  a.  [L.  exorahilis, 
from  exoro — ex,  and  oro,  to  pray.]  That 
may  be  moved  or  persuaded  by  entreaty. 
'  Patient,  exorable,  and  reconcilable. '  Bar- 
roiv. 

Exorate  ( eks'o-rat ),  v.  t.  To  obtain  by  re- 
quest.   [Rare.  ] 

Exoration  (eks-o-ra'shon),  n.  A  prayer  to 
beg  oft  anything;  an  entreaty.  [Rare.] 

I  am  blind 

To  what  you  do;  deaf  to  your  cries;  antl  marble 
Til  .ill  impulsive  c.Koratians.  Bean.  &  Fl. 

Exorbitance,  Exorbitancy  (egz-or'bit-ans, 
eg/.-or'bit-an-si),  ?i.  [L.l,.  exorbitant ia,  from 
exorbito,  to  go  out  of  tlie  track— L.  ex,  out, 
and  orbita,  a  track  or  rut  made  by  a  wheel, 
from  orbis,  a  circle,  a  ring.]  A  going  be- 
yond or  without  the  track  or  usual  limit; 
hence,  enormity;  extravagance;  a  deviation 
from  rule  or  tlie  ordinary  limits  of  right  or 
propriety;  as,  the  exorbttancies  of  the  tongue 
or  of  deportment ;  the  exorbitance  of  a 
charge. 

The  reverence  of  my  presence  may  be  a  curb  to 
your  exorbitaiicies.  Drydeii. 

I  have  mentioned  it  in  my  prolegomena  (of  those 
distempers  and  exorbiiajtces  in  government  which 
prepared  the  people  to  submit  to  the  fury  of  this  par- 
liament), as  an  offence  and  scandal  to  religion. 

Hallam. 

Exorbitant  (egz-or'bit-ant),  a.  [L.L.  exor- 
bitans,  exorbitantis,  pp.  of  exorbito.  See 
Exorbitance.]  l.  Departing  from  an  orbit 
or  usual  track;  hence,  deviating  from  the 
usual  course;  going  beyond  the  appointed 
rules  or  established  limits  of  right  or  pi  o- 
priety;  hence,  excessive;  extravagant;  enor- 
mous; as,  exorbitant  appetites  and  passions; 
exorbitant  demands  or  claims ;  exorbitant 
taxes.   'Foul  ea;o)-6i<(i?ii  desires."  Milton. — 

2.  Anomalous ;  not  comprehended  in  a 
settled  rule  or  method. 

The  Jews  were  inured  with  causes  exorbitant,  and 
such  as  their  laws  had  not  provided  for.  Hooker. 

Exorbitantly  (egz-oi-'bit-ant-li),  adv.  In  an 
exorbitant,  excessive,  or  irregular  manner; 
enormously;  excessively. 

Exorbitate  (egz-oi-'bit-at),  v.i.  [See  Exor- 
bitance. ]  'To  go  beyond  the  usual  track  or 
orbit;  to  deviate  from  the  usual  limit.  [Rare.] 
The  planets  sometimes  .  .  .  have  exorbitated  be- 
yond the  distance  of  Saturn.  Bentley. 

Exorclsatlon, t  n.  Exorcism;  conjuration. 
'  Sorceresses  that  usen  exorcisations.'  Chau- 
cer. 

Exorcise  (eks'or-siz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  exor- 
eised;  ppr.  exorcising.  [Fr.  exorciser,  from 
Gr.  exorkizo—cx,  intens.,  and  horkizo,  to 
bind  by  oath,  from  liorkos,  the  object  by 
which  one  swears,  an  oath,  usually  connected 
with  herkos,  a  fence,  an  inclosure.j  1.  To  ex- 
pel by  conjurations,prayers,and  ceremonies; 
as,  to  exorcise  evil  spirits. — 2.  To  purify  from 
unclean  spirits  by  adjurations  and  cere- 
monies; to  deliver  from  the  influence  of 
malignant  spirits  or  demons;  as,  to  exorcise 
a  house.  '  Exorcise  the  beds  and  cross  the 
walls.'   Dry  den. 

Do  all  you  can  to  e.rorctse  crowds  who  are  pos- 
sessed as  I  am.  Spectator. 

3.  +  To  call  up  or  forth,  as  a  spirit;  to  con- 
jure up. 

He  impudently  cxorciseth  devils  in  the  church. 

Prytitie. 

Exorciser  (eks'or-siz-4r),  n.  1.  One  who 
casts  out  evil  spirits  by  adjurations  and  con- 
juration.—2.  t  One  who  calls  up  spirits. 

No  exorciser  harm  thee ! 

Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee !  Shak, 


Exorcism  ( eks'or-sizm ),  n.  [Gr.  exorkis- 
inos.  See  Exorcise.  ]  The  expulsion  of  evil 
spirits  from  persons  or  places  Ijy  certain 
adjurations  and  ceremonies;  also,  a  prayer 
or  charm  used  to  expel  evil  spirits.  Exor- 
cism was  common  among  the  Jews,  and  still 
makes  a  part  of  the  superstitions  of  some 
churches. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  devil  of  tyranny  to  tear  and 
rend  the  body  which  he  leaves.  Are  the  miseries  of 
continued  possession  less  horrible  than  the  struggles 
of  the  tremendous  exorcisf/i  i  Macaulay. 

2.  The  act  of,  or  formula  used  in,  raising 
the  devil  or  other  spirit.  Hhak. 
Exorcist  (eks'or-sist),  n.  1.  One  who  ex- 
liels  evil  spirits  by  conjuration,  prayers, 
and  ceremonies;  specifically  {eccles."),  a  term 
applied  to  tlie  third  of  the  minor  orders 
whose  office  it  is  to  use  the  exorcisms 
of  the  Cliurch  over  persons  possessed, 
to  bid  those  who  are  not  communicants 
give  place  at  the  time  of  communion,  and 
to  minister  water  in  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions.—2.  f  One  who  calls  or  conjures  up 
evil  spirits. 

Thou  like  an  exorcist\\^\.  conjured  up 
My  mortified  spirit.  Shak. 

Exordial  (egz-or'di-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
exordium;  introductory;  initial.  'The  exor- 
dial verses  of  Homer.'  Johnson. 
Exordium  (egz-or'di-um),  n.  pi.  Exordi- 
ums (egz-or'di-uniz).  [I.,  from  cxordior, 
to  begin  a  web,  to  lay  the  warp — ex,  antl 
ordior,  to  begin  a  web,  to  begin,  from  obso- 
lete ordinm,  a  term  in  weaving,  from  ordo, 
a  straight  row.]  The  beginning  of  anything; 
specifically,  the  introductory  part  of  a  dis- 
course, which  prepares  the  audience  for 
the  main  subject;  the  preface  or  proemial  '. 
part  of  a  composition. 

Exorganic  (eks-or-gan'ik),  a. 
Having  ceased  to  be  organic 
or  organized.    A'  B,  Hev. 
Exorhiz,  Exorhiza  (eks'o- 
riz,  eks-o-ri'za),  n.   [Gr.  exn, 
outside,  and  rhiza,  a  root.] 
An  exogenous  or  dicotyle- 
donous plant,  so  called  from 
the  mode  in  which  the  young 
root  sprouts  when  the  seed 
is  placed  in  the  ground, 
pushing  out  directly  in  a 
tapering  manner,  and  not 
coming  out  in  the  fomi  of 
numerous  rootlets  through 
sheatlis,  as  in  an  endorhiz 
or  monocotyledon.  (See  EN- 
DORHIZ.) The  figure  shows 
the  exorhizal  root  of  the 
Exorhizal  Root,   common  haricot  bean  (Pha- 
seolus  vulgaris). 
Exorhizal,  Exorhizous  (eks-6-riz'al,  eks-6- 
riz'us),  0.    In  bot.  of  or  pertaining  to  an 
exorhiza  (which  see). 
Exornation  (eks-or-mVshon),  71.    [L.  exor- 
nafio,  from  exorno,  exornatuiit  —  ex,  and 
orno,  to  adorn.]    Ornament;  decoration; 
embellishment. 

Hyperbolical  exor?iatio?is,  elegancies,  &c.,  many 
much  affect.  Burton. 

Exortive  (egz-ort'iv),  a.  [L.  exortivus,  per- 
taining to  the  rising  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
eastern,  from  exorior,  exortum,  to  rise  out, 
or  forth— ea;.  out,  and  orior,  to  rise.  ]  Rising; 
i-elating  to  the  east.  [Rare.] 

Exosculatet  (eks-os'ku-Iat),  v.t.  [L.  exos- 
culor,  exosculatus,  to  kiss.]  To  liiss;  espe- 
cially, to  kiss  repeatedly  and  fondly. 

Exoskeleton  (eks'6-ske-le-ton),  n.  [Gr.  exu. 
without,  and  skeleton,  a  dry  body,  a  niunimy. ) 
Inanat.A  term  applied  to  all  those  structures 
which  are  produced  by  the  hardening  of  the 
integument,  as  the  shells  of  the  crustacea, 
the  scales  and  plates  of  fishes  and  reptiles; 
dernio-skeletoii. 

Exosmic  (ekfe-os'mik),  a.  Same  as  Exosmotic. 

Exosmose,  Exosmosis  (eks'os-mos,  eks-os- 
nio'sis),  11.  [Gr.  exo,  outside,  and  a  Active 
form  osmosis,  for  osmos,  a  thrusting,  impul- 
sion, from  otheo,  to  thrust,  to  push.]  The 
passage  of  gases,  vapours,  or  liquids, 
through  membranes  or  porous  media,  from 
within  outward,  in  the  phenomena  of  osmose, 
the  reverse  process  being  called  endosmose. 
See  Osmose. 

Exosmotic  (eks-os-mot'ik),  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  exosmose  ;  as,  an  exosmotic  cur- 
rent. 

Exosporous  (eks-os'po-rus),  a.  In  bot.  a 
term  applied  to  fungi  having  naked  spores. 

Exossatet  (eks-os'sat),  v.t.  [L.  ex,  priv., 
and  OS,  ossis,  a  bone.]  To  deprive  of  bones; 
to  bone. 

Exossatedt  (egz-os'sat-ed),  a.    [L.  exosso. 
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Exostome  and 
Endostome. 


exossaUnn,  to  deprive  of  bones— ex,  priv., 
and  OS,  uxsis,  a  bone.]   Deprived  of  bones. 

Exossationt  (elcs-os-sa'slion),  n.  The  act  of 
exossating  or  depriving  of  bones,  or  any 
similar  liard  substance ;  the  state  of  being 
so  deprived.  '  Experiment  solitary  touching 
the  exiixsation  of  fruits.'  Bacon. 

Exosseous  (egz-os'se-us),  a.  [See  Exos- 
SATBD.]  Without  bones;  destitute  of  bones. 
'Snails  and  soft  exosseous  animals.'  Sir  T. 
Bruwiir. 

Exostemma  (eks-6-stem'ma),  n.  [Gx.  exo, 
and  stcniina.  a  crown.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Cinchonacea;.  The  species  are 
trees  or  slirubs,  natives  of  tropical  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  They  are  known  by 
the  common  name  of  quinquina.  E.  cari- 
6(B»))!,and  E.  floribunda  are  remarkable  for 
possessing  properties  similar  to  those  of  the 
true  cinchona,  but  without  any  trace  of 
either  ciuchonine  or  quinine. 

Exostome  (eks'os-tom),  n. 
[Gi:  ex,  and  stoma,  a  mouth.] 
In  bot.  the  aperture  through 
the  outer  integument  of  an 
ovule,  which,  together  with 
the  endostome,  completes  the 
foramen.  The  figure  shows 
the  exostome  and  endostome 
in  the  ovTile  of  the  mallow 
(Malva  sylvcstris). 

Exostosis  (eks-os-to'sis),  m.  [Gr.  ex,  and 
osteon,  a  bone.]  1.  In  anat.  any  protuber- 
ance of  a  bone  which  is  not  natural ;  an  ex- 
crescence or  morbid  enlargement  of  a  bone. 
2.  In  hot.  a  disease  incident  to  the  roots  and 
stems  of  trees,  in  which  knots  or  large 
tumours  are  formed  on  or  among  the  wood. 

Esoteric,  Exoterical  (eks-6-te'rik,  eks-o-te'- 
rik-al),  a.  [Gr.  exoterilcos,  external,  from 
exoteros,  exterior— eio,  without.]  External; 
public;  suitable  to  be  imparted  to  the  public; 
hence,  capa1.de  of  being  readily  or  fully 
comprehended:  opposed  to  esoteric  or  secret. 
The  exoteric  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers were  those  which  were  openly 
professed  and  taught.  The  esoteric  were 
secret  or  taught  only  to  a  few  chosen  dis- 
ciples. 

He  has  ascribed  to  Kant  the  foppery  of  an  exoteric 
and  esoteric  doctrine.  De  Quincey. 

Exotericism  (eks-6-te'ri-sizm),  n.  Exoteric 
doctrines  or  principles,  or  the  profession  or 
teaching  of  such. 

Exoterics  eks-6-te'riks),  n.  The  lectures 
of  Aristotle  on  rhetoric,  to  which  all  were 
admitted;  his  published  writings. 

Exotery  (eks'o-te-ri),  n.  What  is  obvious  or 
common.  [Rare] 

Reserviii;^  their  esoteries  for  adepts,  and  ^Q.a.\\VL% 
out  exo(eru'^  only  to  tiie  vulgar.    Abraham  Tucker. 

Exothecium  (eks-6-the'shi-um),  n.  [Gr.  exo, 
outside,  and  theke,  a  case.]  In  bot.  a  name 
given  to  the  coat  of  an  anther. 

Exotic,  Exotical  (egz-ot'ik,  egz-ot'ik-al),  a. 
[Fr.  exotique;  Gr.  exotikos,  from  exo,  out- 
ward.] Foreign;  introduced  from  a  foreign 
country ;  not  native ;  extraneous ;  as,  an 
exotic  plant;  an  exotic  term  or  word. 

Nothing  was  so  splendid  and  exotic  as  the  ambas- 
sador. Evelyn. 

Exotic  (egz-ot'ik),  n.  Anything  not  native ; 
anything  of  a  foreign  origin,  as  a  plant,  tree, 
word,  practice,  and  the  like,  introduced 
from  a  foreign  country. 

Versification  in  a  dead  language  is  an  exotic,  a  far- 
fetched, costly,  sicicly  imitation  of  that  which  else- 
where may  be  found  in  healtliful  and  spontaneous 
perfection.  Macanlay. 

Exoticalness  (egz-ot'ik-al-nes),  n.  The  state 

of  being  exotic.    jV.  B.  Rev. 
Exoticism  (egz-ot'i-sizm),  n.    1.  The  state 

of  being  exotic. — 2.  Anything  exotic,  as  a 

foreign  word  or  idiom. 

Expand  (ek-spand'),  v.t.    [L.  expando — ex, 
and  pando.  to  spread  out,  to  extend,  to 
open.  ]   1.  To  open  ;  to  spread ;  as,  a  flower 
expands  its  leaves. 
Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight. 

liliiton. 

2.  To  send  out  in  all  directions;  to  diffuse; 
as,  a  stream  expands  its  waters  over  a  plain. 

3.  To  cause  the  particles  or  parts  of  to  spread 
or  stand  apart,  thus  increasing  the  bulk;  to 
dilate;  to  enlarge  in  bulk;  to  distend;  as,  to 
expand  the  chest  by  inspiration ;  heat  ex- 
pands all  bodies;  air  is  expanded  by  rarefac- 
tion.—4.  To  enlarge  the  surface  or  super- 
ficial dimensions  of;  to  widen;  to  extend;  to 
open;  as,  to  expand  the  sphere  of  benevol- 
ence; to  expand  the  heart  or  affections. 

Expand  (ek-spand'),  r.i.  To  become  opened, 
spread  apart ;  dilated,  distended,  or  en- 
larged; as,  flowers  expand  in  spring;  metals 


expand  by  heat ;  a  lake  expands  when 
swelled  by  rains. 

Expanding  (ek-spand'ing),  p.  and  a.  Open- 
ing; spreading;  dilating;  extending.— 
panding  centre-bit,  a  boring  tool  whose  dia- 
meter is  adjustable. 

Expanse  (ek-spans'),  n.  [L.  expansum,  that 
wliich  is  spread  out,  pp.  neut.  of  expando, 
to  spread  out.  See  Expand.]  That  which 
is  expanded  or  spread  out;  a  wide  extent  of 
space  or  body.  'Lights  .  .  .  high  in  the 
expanse  of  heaven.'  Milton.  'The  smooth 
expanse  oi  crystal  lakes. '  Pope. 

Expanset  (eks-pans'),  v.t.    To  expand. 

That  lies  exfaiiscd  unto  the  eyes  of  all. 

Sir  T.  Br0W7ie. 

Expansibility  (ek-spans'i-bil"i-ti),  n.  [From 
expansible.  ]  The  capacity  of  being  ex- 
panded; capacity  of  extension  in  surface  or 
bulk;  expansile  power;  a.s,,t'he  expansibility 
of  air. 

Expansible  (ek- spans'! -bl),  a.  [.See  Ex- 
panse ]  Capable  of  being  expanded  or 
spread;  capable  of  being  extended,  dilated, 
or  diffused. 

Bodies  are  not  expansible  in  proportion  to  their 
weight.  Grew. 

Expansibleness  (ek-spans'i-bl-nes),  n.  Ex- 
liaiisibility. 

Expansibly  ( ek-spans'i-bli ),  adv.  In  an 
txpuiisilile  manner. 

Expansile  (ek-spans'il),  a.  Capable  of  ex- 
panding or  of  being  dilated. 

Expansion  ( ek  -  span '  shon ),  n.  [  L.  expan- 
sio,  from  expando.  See  Expand.]  1.  The 
act  of  expanding  or  spreading  out.— 2.  The 
state  of  being  expanded;  enlargement;  dis- 
tention ;  dilatation ;  the  increase  of  bulk 
which  a  body  undergoes  by  the  recession  of 
its  particles  from  one  another  so  that  it 
occupies  a  greater  space,  its  weight  remain- 
ing still  the  same.  Expansion  is  one  of  the 
most  general  effects  of  heat,  being  common 
to  all  bodies  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  ga- 
seous.—3.  Extended  surface;  extent;  space  to 
which  anything  is  enlarged ;  wide  extent. 
'The  starred  expan-iion  of  the  skies.'  Bcattie. 
i.  Extension  of  space ;  space ;  immensity.  '  Lost 
in  expansion  void  and  infinite. '  Blackmoi-e. 
5.  In  corn,  increase  of  trade  or  liabilities; 
anincreaseof  theissuesof  bank-notes.— 6.  In 
tnatli.  the  development  at  length  of  an  ex- 
pression indicated  in  a  contracted  form,  as 
{a-'rX)-  =  a''-\-2ax-\-x'': — 7.  In  a.  steam-engine, 
the  increase  in  bulk  of  steam  in  a  cylinder, 
•when  its  communication  with  the  boiler  is 
cut  oft',  in  which  case  its  pressure  on  the 
piston  retreating  before  it  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  space  it  fills. 

Expansion-curb  (ek-span'shon-kerb),  n.  A 
contrivance  to  counteract  expansion  and 
contraction  by  heat,  as  in  chronometers. 

Expansion-engine  (ek-span'shon-en-jin),  n. 
A  steam-engine  in  which  the  supply  of 
steam  is  cut  off  previous  to  the  stroke  being 
complete,  the  expansive  power  of  the  steam 
admitted  being  sufficient  to  complete  the 
stroke. 

Expansion-gear  (ek-span'shon-ger),  n.  In 
a  steam-engine,  the  apparatus  by  which  the 
access  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  is  cut  off  at 
a  given  part  of  the  stroke.  It  is  of  various 
forms. 

Expansion-joint  (  ek-span'shon-joint ),  n. 
In  inech.  (a)  a  joint  for  connecting  steam- 
pipes,  made  with  a  stuffing-box,  so  as  to 
allow  one  of  them  to  slide  within  the  en- 
larged end  of  the  other  when  the  length  in- 
creases by  expansion.  (6)  An  attachment  of 
a  boiler  in  its  framing  to  allow  the  former 
to  expand  without  affecting  the  latter. 

Expansion-valve  ( ek-span'shon-valv ),  ii. 
In  a  steam-engine,  a  valve  which  shuts  off  the 
steam  in  its  passage  to  the  slide-valves,  when 
the  piston  has  travelled  a  certain  distance 
in  the  cylinder,  leaving  the  remaining  part 
of  the  stroke  to  be  performed  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  steam. 

Expansive  (ek-spans'iv),  a.  1.  Having  the 
power  of  expanding,  extending,  or  dilating; 
as,  the  expansive  force  of  heat  —2.  Having 
the  capacity  of  being  expanded;  as,  the  ex- 
pansive quality  of  air ;  the  expansive  atmo- 
sphere.—3.  Embracing  a  large  number  of 
objects;  wide-extending;  as,  expansive  be- 
nevolence. '  A  more  expansive  and  generous 
compassion.'  Eustace. 

Expansively  (eks-pans'iv-li),  adv.  In  an 
expansive  manner;  by  expansion. 

Expanslveness  (ek-spans'iv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  Ijeing  expansive. 

Expansuret  (eks-pan'shiir),  n.  Expanse. 
'Nights'  rich  expansure.'  Marlowe  <&  Chap- 
man. 


Ex  parte  (eks  pai-'te).  [L.  ]  Proceeding  only 
from  one  part  or  side  of  a  matter  in  ques- 
tion; one-sided;  partial;  as,  an  ex  parte 
statement;  specifically,  in  law,  applied  to 
any  step  taken  by  or  on  behalf  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  suit  or  in  any  judicial  proceed- 
ing, in  the  absence  of  the  other ;  as,  an  ex 
parte  application  ;  an  ex  parte  hearing ;  ex 
parte  evidence;  hearings  before  grand  juries 
are  ex  parte. 

Expatiate  (ek-spa'shi-at),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
expatiated ;  ppr.  expatiatii^j.  [L.  exspa- 
tior,  exspatiatus — ex,  and  spatior,  to  walk 
about,  from  spatium,  space,  room,  a  walk. 
See  Space.]  1.  To  move  at  large;  to  rove 
without  prescribed  limits ;  to  wander  in 
space  without  restraint. 

He  bids  his  soul  expatiate  in  the  skies.  Pope. 

2.  To  enlarge  in  discourse  or  writing;  to  be 
copious  in  argument  or  discussion. 

Dacier  expatiates  upon  this  custom.  Broome. 

Expatiate  (ek-spa'shi-at),  v.t.  To  allow  to 
range  at  large;  to  give  free  exercise  to;  to 
expand;  to  broaden.  [Rare.] 

How  can  a  society  nf  merchants  have  large  minds, 
and  expatiate  their  thoughts  for  great  and  publick 
undertakings,  whose  constitution  is  subject  to  such 
fiequent  changes,  and  who  every  year  run  the  risk  of 
their  capital  ?  C.  Davoiajtt. 

Expatlation  (ek-spa'shi-a"shon),  n.  Act  of 
expatiating  or  enlarging  in  discourse  or 
writing;  wandering. 

Take  them  from  the  devil's  latitudes  and  expatia- 
tions;  .  .  .  from  the  infinite  mazes  and  bypaths  of 
error.  Farijidoii. 

Expatlator  (ek-spa'shi-at-er),  n.  One  who 
enlarges  or  amplifies  in  language. 

Expatiatory  (ek-spa'shi-a-to-ri),  a.  Expati- 
ating; amplificatory. 

Expatriate  (eks-pa'tri-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
expatriated;  ppr.  expatriating.  [L.  ex,  out, 
and  2Mtria,  one's  fatherland,  from  patrius, 
fatherly,  from  pater,  a  father.]  To  banish; 
reflexively,  to  expatriate  one's  self,  to  with- 
draw from  one's  native  country;  to  renounce 
the  rights  of  citizenship  where  one  was  born, 
and  become  a  citizen  of  another  country. 

Abeillard  indulged  the  romantic  wish  of  expatriat- 
ing- himself  for  ever.  Berin^on. 

Expatriation  (eks-pa'tri-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  banishing  or  state  of  being  banished ; 
banishment ;  especially,  the  forsaking  one's 
own  country,  with  a  renunciation  of  allegi- 
ance, and  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  per- 
manent resident  and  citizen  in  another 
country. 

lixf'atriation  was  a  heavy  ransom  to  pay  for  the 
rights  of  their  minds  and  souls.  Palfrey. 

Expect  (ek-spekf),  v.  t.  [L.  exspiecto,  exspec- 
tatuni — ex,  and  specto,  to  look  at,  to  behold, 
f req.  or  intens.  of  specio,  lo  look.  See  Spe- 
cies.]  1.  To  wait  for;  to  await. 

The  guards. 
By  me  encamp'd  on  yonder  hill,  expect 
Their  motion.  Milton. 

2.  To  look  for;  to  have  a  previous  apprehen- 
sion of  sometliing  future,  whether  good  or 
evil;  to  entertain  at  least  a  slight  belief  that 
an  event  will  happen;  as,  we  expect  a  visit 
that  has  been  promised. 

'Tis  more  than  we  deserve  or  I  expect.  Shak. 

3.  To  reckon  upon ;  to  require  :  used  pecu- 
liarly in  the  sense  of  intimating  that  some 
duty  or  obligation  must  be  fulfilled ;  as, 
I  shall  expect  to  find  that  job  finished  by 
Saturday ;  your  bill  is  due  and  immediate 
payment  is  expected. 

England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 

Lord  Nelson. 

— 'Hope,  i'a:pcc(.— Both  express  the  anticipa- 
tion of  something  future ;  when  the  an- 
ticipation is  welcome,  we  hopie;  when  it  is 
less  or  more  certain,  we  expect.'  Angus. 
Expect  +  (ek-spekf),  v.i.  To  wait;  to  stay; 
to  look  for  with  confidence.  '  Expecting  till 
a  kinsman  came  .  .  .  to  marry  her.'  Colman. 

I  will  expect  until  my  change  in  death, 

And  answer  at  thy  call.  Sandys. 

Expectt  (eks-pekf),  n.  Expectation.  Shak. 
Expecta'ble  (ek-spekt'a-bl),  a.    To  be  ex- 
pected; that  may  be  expected.  [Rare.] 

Occult  and  spiritual  operations  are  not  expectable. 

Sir  T.  BrolrJte. 

Expectance,  Expectancy  (ek-spekt'ans, 
ek-spekt'an-si),  n.  1.  The  act  or  state  of 
expecting;  expectation. 

There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the  sides. 
What  further  you  will  do.  Shak. 

2.  Something  on  which  expectations  or  hopes 
are  foundetl;  the  object  of  expectation  or 
hope.  'The  expecta net/ and  hope  of  the  fair 
state.'  Shak. — 3.  In  laiv,  a  state  of  waiting 
or  suspension ;  abeyance.    An  esta  te  in  ex- 


ch,  cAain;     ch.  Sc.  locft;     g,  fl'o;  j,job; 
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pectancy  is  an  interest  in  land  limited  or 
appointed  to  take  effect  in  possession  at 
some  future  time.  Tables  of  expectancy,  in 
life  assurance,  tables  showing  tlie  expected 
duration  of  life  calculated  from  any  year 
for  males  or  females. 
Expectant  (ek-spekt'ant),  a.  1.  Waiting; 
looking  for. 

Expectant  of  that  news  that  never  came. 

Teiinyso^t. 

2.  In  med.  (a)  a  term  applied  to  a  medicine 
that  waits  for  the  efforts  of  nature  ;  (h)  a 
term  applied  to  that  method  of  treatment 
which  consists  in  observing  the  progress  of 
diseases, and  removing  deranging  influences, 
without  prescribing  active  medicines  unless 
absolutely  required, —3.  In  law,  being  in 
expectancy.  See  Expectance. 
Expectant  (ek-spekt'ant),  n.  1.  One  who 
expects;  one  who  waits  in  expectation;  one 
held  in  dependence  by  his  belief  or  hope  of 
receiving  some  good;  as,  those  who  have 
the  gift  of  offices  are  usually  surrounded  by 
expectants.  '  An  expectant  of  future  glory. ' 
South.— 2.i  In  .Scotland,  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry  who  has  not  yet  received  a  license 
to  preach. 

Expectation  (ek-spekt-a'shon),  n.  [L.  expec- 
tatio.  See  Expect.]  1.  The  act  of  expect- 
ing or  looking  forward  to  an  event  as  about 
to  hapiJen. 

The  same  weakness  of  mind  which  indulges  absurd 
expectaiiofts,  produces  petulance  in  disappointment. 

Irvi}tff. 

She  spoke  and  turn'd  her  sumptuous  head  with  eyes 
Of  shining  expectation  fixt  on  mine.  Tennyson. 
2.  The  state  of  being  expected  or  looked  for; 
the  state  of  being  awaited.  '  Our  prepara- 
tion stands  in  expectation.'  Shale. — 3.  That 
which  is  expected;  the  object  of  expectation; 
the  expected  Messiah. 

Now  clear  I  understand 
Why  our  great  expectatioji  should  be  called 
The  seed  of  woman.  Milton. 

4  Prospect  of  future  good,  as  of  possessions, 
wealth,  and  the  like;  usually  in  the  plmal. 
'  Jly  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God ;  for  my 
expectation  is  from  him.'   Ps.  Ixii.  5. 

His  magnificent  expectations  made  him  .  .  .  the  best 
match  in  Europe.  Prescott. 

5.  A  state  or  qualities  in  a  person  which 
excite  expectations  in  others  of  some  future 
excellence;  promise.  'By  all  men's  eyes  a 
yovAhoi  expectation.'  Otway.  —G.  Inmed.  the 
method  of  leaving  a  disease  to  the  efforts  of 
nature ;  or  of  waiting  for  farther  development 
before  treating  it  actively. — 7.  The  value 
of  any  prospect  of  prize  or  property  de- 
pending upon  the  happening  of  some  uncer- 
tain event.  A  sum  of  money  in  expectation 
upon  a  certain  event  has  a  determinate  value 
before  that  event  happens.  If  the  chances 
of  receiving  or  not  receiving  a  hundred 
pounds,  when  an  event  arrives  are  equal; 
then,  before  the  arrival  of  the  event,  the 
expectation  is  worth  half  the  money. — Ex- 
pectation of  life,  a  term  applied  to  the 
mean  or  average  duration  of  the  life  of  indi- 
viduals of  any  given  age. — Syn.  Anticipa- 
tion, expectance,  confidence,  trust,  reliance. 
Expectation-week  ( eks-pekt-ii'shon-wek ), 
n.  Tlie  whole  of  the  interval  between  As- 
cension-day and  Wliitsunday,  so  called  be- 
cause at  this  time  the  apostles  continued  in 
earnest  prayer  and  expectation  of  the  Com- 
forter. 

Expectative  (ek-spekt'a-tiv),  a.  Constitut- 
inu  an  cibjcct  of  expectation;  giving  rise  to 
cxpLclatiim ;  anticipatory.  'Expectative 
graces  or  mandates  nominating  a  person  to 
succeed  to  a  benefice.'  Roheiison. 

Expectative  (ek-spekt'a-tiv),  n.  That  which 
is  expected;  something  in  expectation;  spe- 
cifically, a  mandate  nominating  to  a  bene- 
fice or  vacancy.  [Rare.] 

The  king  conferred  upon  him  as  many  ecclesiasti- 
cal preferments  as  he  could  be  legally  possessed  of, 
as  supports  of  his  state  and  dignity,  while  the  great 
expectative  was  depending.  Bp.  Loifth. 

Expecter  (ek-spelct'er),  n.  1.  One  who  ex- 
pects; one  who  waits  for  something  or  for 
another  person.— 2.  A  member  of  an  extinct 
sect,  who  denied  that  any  true  church  yet 
existed,  but  lived  in  expectation  that  a  true 
church  would  be  founded. 

Many  have  wrangled  so  lon,^  about  the  church 
that  at  last  they  have  quite  lost  it,  and  go  under  the 
name  of  lixpecters  and  Seekers,  and  do  deny  that 
there  is  any  true  church,  or  any  true  minister,  or  any 
-.rdinances.  Pa^itt,  1654. 

Expectingly  (ek-spekt'ing-li),  adv.  With 
exjiectation. 

Expectorant  (eks-pek'to-rant),  a.  [See  Ex- 
PECTiiRATE. ]  Having  the  quality  of  pro- 
moting discharges  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lungs  or  trachea. 


Expectorant  (eks-pek'to-rant),  n.  A  medi- 
cine which  promotes  discharges  from  the 
lungs,  as  the  stimulating  gums  and  resins, 
squills,  &c. 

Expectorate  (eks-pek'to-rat),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 

exinctwateil;  \>\iv.  expectoratimj.  [L.expec- 
toro,  expcctoratum — ex,  and  pectus,  pectoris, 
the  breast.  See  PECTORAL.]  To  eject  from 
the  trachea  or  lungs;  to  discharge,  as  phlegm 
or  other  matter,  by  coughing,  hawking,  and 
spitting;  to  spit  out. 

Expectorate  (eks-pek'to-rat),  v.  i.  To  eject 
matter  from  the  lungs  or  throat  by  cough- 
ing or  liawkiiig,  and  spitting;  to  spit. 

Expectoration  (eks-pck't6-ra"shon),  n. 

1.  The  act  of  discharging  phlegm  or  mucus 
from  tlie  throat  or  lungs,  by  coughing, 
hawking,  and  spitting.— 2.  'The  matter  expec- 
torated; spittle. 

Expectorative  (eks-pek'to-rat-iv),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  iiiiality  of  prmiioting  expectoration. 

Expectorative  (eks-pek'to-rat-iv), )i.  A  medi- 
cine to  promote  expectoration;  an  expec- 
torant. 

Expede  (eks-ped'),  v.t.  [Fr.  expMier — L.  ex, 
out,  and  pes,  pedis,  the  foot]  [Old  English 
and  Scotch.]  To  despatch,  to  exijedite. — To 
expede  letters,  in  Scots  law,  to  write  out  tlie 
principal  writ  and  get  it  signeted,  sealed, 
or  otherwise  completed. 

Expediatet  (eks-pe'di-at),  v.t.    To  expedite. 

Expediency,  Expedience  (eks-pe'di-en-si, 
eks-pe'di-ens),  tt.  [See  Expedient,  and 
also  Expedite.]  l.  Pitness  or  suitableness 
to  effect  some  good  end  or  the  purpose  in- 
tended; propriety  under  tlie  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  a  case;  as,  the  practicability 
of  a  measure  is  often  obvious,  when  the 
expedience  of  it  is  questionable. 

Much  declamation  may  be  heard  in  the  present  day 
against  expediency,  as  if  it  were  not  the  proper  object 
of  a  deliberative  assembly,  and  as  if  it  were  only  pur- 
sued by  the  unprincipled.  tVhatety. 

2.  The  quality  of  seeking  immediate  or  selfish 
gain  or  advantage  at  tlie  expense  of  genuine 
principle,  or  of  aiming  at  inferior  good  at 
the  expense  of  that  which  is  higher;  time- 
servingness. 

Through  the  whole  system  of  society  expediency  is 
the  only  governing  principle.  Broitj^ham. 

3.  t  E.xpedition  ;  adventure.  'Forwarding 
this  dear  expedience.'  ShaTc.—i.\  Expedi- 
tion; haste;  despatch. 

Three  thousand  men  of  war 
Are  making  hither,  with  all  due  expedience.  Sha/i. 

Expedient  (eks-pe'di-ent),  a.  [L.  expediens, 
expedientis,  ppr.  of  expedio.  See  EXPEDITE.] 

1.  Hastening;  urging  forward;  hence,  tend- 
ing to  promote  the  object  proposed ;  fit  or 
suitable  for  the  purpose ;  proper  under  the 
circumstances;  as,  many  things  may  be 
lawful  which  are  not  expedient. 

He  (Cleomenes)  should  not  spare  to  do  anything 
that  should  be  expedient  (or  the  lionour  of  Sparta. 

North's  Plutarch. 

2.  Conducive  or  tending  to  self-interest,  or 
selfish  ends. 

For  a  patriot  too  rool,  for  a  drudge  disobedient, 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient. 

Goldstnith. 

3.  t  Quick;  expeditious. 

Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege. 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means. 

Shak. 

4.  t  Direct,  and  without  deviation  or  un- 
necessary delay. 

His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town.  Shak. 

Expedient  (eks-pe'di-ent),  )!.  1.  That  which 
serves  to  promote  or  advance;  any  means 
which  may  be  employed  to  accomplish  an 
end. 

What  sure  expedient  then  shall  Juno  find, 
To  calm  her  fears  and  aid  her  boding  mind? 

Philips. 

2.  Shift;  means  devised  or  employed  in  an 
exigency. 

The  Roman  religion  is  commodious  in  nothing 
more  than  in  finding  out  e.v/'edients,  either  for  remov- 
ing quite  away,  or  for  shifting  from  one  to  another, 
all  personal  punishment.  Pj-evint. 

Syn.  Shift,  contrivance,  resort,  means,  plan, 
device. 

Expediential  (eks-pe'di-en"shi-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  expediency;  regulated  by  expedi- 
ency; as,  an  expediential  policy.  'Calculat- 
ing expedtcnitai  understanding. '  Hare.  'A 
worldly,  expediential  letter.'  North  Brit. 
Rev. 

Expediently  (eks-pe'di-ent-li),  ado.  1.  Fitly; 
suitably;  conveniently;  in  an  expedient  man- 
ner.—2.t  Hastily;  quickly. 

Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going.    Shak.  I 

Expedimentt  (eks-ped'i-ment),  n.  Expedi- 
ent. 'A  lilie  cxpediment  to  remove  discon- 
tent.' Barrow. 


Expeditate  (eks-pe'di-tat),  v.t.  [L.  ex,  and 
pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]  In  the  forest  laws,  to 
cut  out  the  balls  or  claws  of  a  dog's  fore- 
feet, for  the  preservation  of  the  king^'sgaine; 
as,  to  expeditate  a  dog  that  he  may  not  hunt 
deer. 

Expeditation  (eks-pe'di-ta"shon),  n.  In  the 
forest  laws,  the  act  of  cutting  out  the  balls 
or  claws  of  a  dog's  fore-feet. 

Expedite  (eks'pe-dit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  expe- 
dited; ppr.  expediting.  [L.  expedio,  ex- 
peditiim,  to  free  one  caught  by  tlie  feet  in 
a  snarg — ex,  out,  and  pes,  pedis,  the  foot. 
See  Jf'oOT. ]  1.  To  free  from  impediments; 
to  hasten;  to  quicken;  to  accelerate  the 
motion  or  progress  of ;  as,  the  general  sent  \ 
orders  to  expedite  the  march  of  the  army;  ; 
artificial  heat  may  expedite  the  growth  of 
plants.  'To  cxpcdt'ie  your  glorious  march." 
Milton. — 2.  To  despatch;  to  send  forth;  to 
issue  officially. 

Though  such  charters  be  expedited  of  course,  and 
as  of  right,  yet  they  are  varied  by  discretion,  Bacon 

Expedite  (eks'pe-dit),  a.    [L.  expeditus,  pp.  ] 
ot  expedio.    See  EXPEDITE,  ti.i.]    1.  Quick; 
speedy ;  expeditious ;  as,  expedite  execu- 
tion. 

Speech  is  a  very  short  and  expedite  way  of  convey-  ! 
ing  their  thoughts.  Locke. 

2.  Clear  of  impediments;  unobstructed;  ! 
easy.  'To  make  the  way  plain  and  expedite.' 
Hooker. — 3.  Active;  nimble;  ready;  prompt. 
The  more  expedite  will  be  the  soul  in  its  operations. 

Tillotson. 

4.  liight-armed ;  unencumbered  with  baggage 
or  equipments. 

He  sent  the  lord-chamberlain  with  expedite  forces 
to  speed  to  Exeter,  Bacojt. 

Expeditely  (eks'pe-dit-li),  adv.  Peadily; 
hastily;  speedily;  promptly. 

Expe(fi.tion(eks-pe-di'sIion),  n.  [L.  expeditio, 
from  expedio.  See  Expedite,  v.t.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  expedite  or  free  from  encum- 
brance ;  promptness  ;  haste  ;  speed ;  quick- 
ness ;  despatch.  '  With  winged  expedition, 
swift  as  lightning.'  Milton.  | 
Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 
I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court.  Shak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expedited  or  put  in 
motion;  progress;  march. 

Let  us  deliver 
Our  puissance  into  the  hand  of  God, 
Putting  it  straight  in  expedition.  Shak. 

3.  The  march  of  an  army  or  the  voyage  of  a 
fleet  to  a  distant  place  for  hostile  purposes; 
as,  the  expedition  of  the  French  to  Egypt; 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece.  —4.  Any 
important  journey  or  voyage  made  by  an 
organized  body  of  men  for  some  valuable 
end;  as,  a  scientific  or  exploring  expedition; 
a  tvading  expedition.  —5.  The  collective  body 
of  men  sent  out  upon  an  expedition,  together 
with  their  ec[uipments,  means  of  transport, 
&c. 

The  expedition  {to  Walcheren).  after  numberless 
needless  delays,  at  last  sailed  on  July  2S  (1809). 

Cliai?ibers' s  Ency. 

Expeditionary  (eks-pe-di'shon-a-ri),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  composing  an  expedition.  , 

The  expeditionary  forces  were  now  assembled.  ' 

Goldsntith. 

Expeditionist  (eks-pe-di'shon-ist),  n.  One  ] 
who  makes  or  takes  part  in  an  expedition.  i 
North  Brit.  Rev.     _  1 

ExpeditiOUS(eks-pe-di'shus),(i.  l.Performed  i 
with  celerity;  quick;  hasty;  speedy;  as,  an  [ 
expeditiousmai-ch.—2.'Nmible;  active; swift;  , 
acting  with  celerity;  as,  an  expeditions  \ 
messenger  or  runner. 

Expeditiously  (eks-pe-di'shus-li),  adv.  | 
Speedily;  hastily;  with  celerity  or  despatch.  1 

Expeditiousness  (eks-pe-di'shus-nes),  n. 
Quickness;  e.xpedition. 

Expeditive  (eks-pe-dit'iv),  a.  Performing 
with  speed.  Bacon. 

Expeditory  (eks-ped'i-to-ri),  a.  Making 
liaste;  expeditious. 

Expel  (eks-pel'),  v.t.  pret.  <fc  pp.  expelled; 
ppr.  expelling.  [L.  expello  —  ex,  out,  and 
pello,  to  drive,  to  thrust.]  1.  To  di'ive  or 
force  out  from  any  inclosed  place,  or  from  . 
that  within  Avhich  anything  is  contained  or 
situated;  as,  to  expel  air  from  a  bellows  or 
the  lungs;  to  expel  moisture  from  a  solid 
body  by  heat.— 2.  To  drive  out  of  or  away 
from  one's  countr,v;  to  cause  to  leave  one's 
country  or  habitation  in  a  forcilile  manner; 
to  lianish.  'Forewasted  all  their  land  and 
tliem  expelled.'  Spenser.— 3.  To  discharge 
as  a  missile;  to  send  forth. 

The  virgin  huntress  was  not  slow 
T'  expel  the  shaft  from  her  contracted  bow. 

Dryden. 

4.  t  To  reject;  to  refuse. 

And  would  you  not  poor  fellowship  expel  t  Spenser. 
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5.  To  exclude;  to  keep  out  or  oft. 

0  that  the  earth  which  kept  the  world  in  awe 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expei  the  winter's  flaw ! 

Shak. 

6.  To  cut  off  from  connection;  to  drive  out, 
as  from  any  society  or  institution;  as,  to 
expel  a  student  from  a  university ;  to  expel 
a  member  from  a  club. — Banish,  ExUe, 
Expel.    See  under  Banish. 

Expellable  (eks-pel'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
expelled  or  driven  out.  '  Acid  expellable  by 
heat.'  Kirwan. 

Expeller  (eks-pel'er),  n.  He  who  or  that 
which  drives  out  or  away. 

Expence  (eks-pens'),  n.    Same  as  Expeme. 

Expend  (ek-spend'),  v.t.  [L.  expe iido~cx, 
out,  and  pendo,  to  weig'h  out,  to  pay.  The 
same  word  takes  another  form  in  spend.] 

1.  To  lay  out ;  to  disburse ;  to  spend;  to 
deliver  or  distribute,  either  in  payment 
or  in  donations;  as,  we  expend  money  for 
food,  drink,  and  clothing. 

It  is  far  easier  to  acquire  a  fortune  like  a  knave, 
than  to  expend  it  like  a  gentleman.  Cotton. 

2.  To  lay  out;  to  use;  to  employ;  to  con- 
sume; as,  to  expend  time,  labour.or  material; 
to  expend  hay  in  feeding  cattle;  tlie  oil  of  a 
lamp  is  expended  in  burning;  water  is  ex- 
pended in  mechanical  operations. 

Ejcpend  (ek-spend'),  v.i.  To  be  laid  out, 
used,  or  consumed.  Boag.  [Rare  or  obso- 
lete.] 

Expenditor  (ek-spend'it-er),  n.  In  old  law, 
a  person  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of 
sewers  to  pay,  disburse,  or  expend  tlie  money 
collected  by  tax  for  repairs  of  sewers,  &c. 

Ecpenditure  (ek-spend' i-tiir),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  expending;  a  laying  out,  as  of  money; 
disbursement. 

There  is  not  an  opinion  more  general  among  man- 
kind than  this,  that  the  unproductive  cxfendititre  of 
the  rich  is  necessary  to  the  employment  of  the  poor. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  That  which  is  expended;  expense.  'Tlte 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  this  extensive 
country.'  Hamilton. 
Expense  (ek-spens'),  n.  [L.  expensum,  from 
expensus,  pp.  oi  expendo.  SeeExi^END.]  1.  A 
laying  out  or  expending ;  the  disbursing  of 
money,  or  the  employment  and  consump- 
tion, as  of  time  or  labour;  as,  great  enter- 
prises are  accomplished  only  by  a  great 
expense  of  money,  time,  and  labour. 

Raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  swarms ; 

Mouths  without  hands;  maintained  at  vast  expense; 

In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence.  Dryden. 

2.  That  which  is  expended,  laid  out,  or  con- 
sumed; especially,  money  expended ;  cost ; 
charge;  money  disbursed  in  payment  or  in 
charity ;  as,  a  prudent  man  limits  his  ex- 
penses by  his  income. 

1  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time.  Shak. 

3.  Cost,  with  the  idea  of  loss,  damage,  or 
discredit;  as,  he  did  tliis  at  the  expense  of 
his  character.  '  Courting  popularity  at  his 
party's  expense.'  Brougham. 

Ecpenseful  (ek-spens'ful),  a.  Costly;  ex- 
pensive. [Rare.] 

No  part  of  structure  is  more  expensefnl  than  win- 
dows. IVoiton. 

ExpensefuUy  (ek-spens'ful-li),  adv.  In  a 
costly  manner;  witli  great  expense.  [Rare.] 

Expenseless  (ek-spens'les),  a.  Without  cost 
or  expense.    [Rare.  ] 

What  health  promotes,  and  gives  unenvy'd  peace, 
Is  all  expenseless,  and  procur'd  with  ease. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Expensive  (ek-spens'iv),  a.  1.  Costly;  re- 
quiringmucli  expense;  as,  an  expensiiie  dress 
or  equipage;  an  expensive  family;  expensive 
tastes  or  habits. 

War  is  expe^isive,  and  peace  desirable.  Biirke. 

2.  Free  in  e.xpending  or  in  the  use  of  money; 
liberal;  especially,  in  a  bad  sense,  given  to 
expense;  extravagant;  lavish. 

This  requires  an  active,  expensive,  indefatigable 
goodness.  Bp.  Sprat. 

Frugal  and  industrious  men  are  friendly  to  the  es- 
tablished government  as  the  idle  and  expensive  are 
dangerous.  Sir  IF.  Temple. 

Expensively  (ek-spens'iv-li),  adv.  With 
great  expenbe;  at  great  cost  or  charge. 

Expensiveness  (ek-spens'iv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  expensive,  or  of  incurring 
or  requiring  great  expenditures  of  money; 
extravagance;  as,  the  expensiveness  of  war; 
expensiveness  of  one's  tastes;  habits  of  ex- 
pensiveness. 

Experience  (eks-pe'ri-ens),  n.  [Fr.  experi- 
ence, L.  experientia,  from  experior,  to  try, 
to  prove — ex,  and  a  root  per,  to  try,  to  pass 
through,  whencepe;-it)(.s,  skilled,  periculum, 
danger.  The  same  root  is  seen  in  ferry,  \ 
(way)farer.]     1.  Trial,  practice,  proof,  or  j 


test;  especially,  frequent  trial  or  a  series 
of  trials;  observation  of  a  fact,  or  of  the 
same  fact  or  events  happening  under  like 
circumstances;  continued  and  varied  obser- 
vation. 

Having  broadly  laid  down  the  principle  that  all  tlie 
materials  of  our  knowledge  come  from  experience, 
Locke  goes  on  to  explain  his  theory  more  particu- 
larly. J.  D.  Morell. 

2.  The  knowledge  gained  by  trial,  or  re- 
peated ti'ials,  or  observation;  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  any  matter  by  personal 
observation  or  trial  of  it,  by  feeling  the 
effects  of  it,  by  living  through  it,  and  the 
like;  practical  wisdom  taught  by  the  changes 
and  trials  of  life. 

For  just  experience  tells  in  every  soil, 

That  those  that  think  must  govern  those  that  toil. 

Goldsmith. 

To  most  men  experience  is  like  the  stern-lights  of  a 
ship,  which  illumine  only  the  track  it  has  passed. 

Colerid}^e. 

3.  Individual  or  particular  instance  of  trial 
or  observation. 

Tins  is  what  distance  does  for  us,  the  harsh  and 
bitter  features  of  this  or  that  experience  are  slowly 
obliterated  and  memory  begins  to  look  on  the  past. 

Black. 

The  like  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  relations 
between  sounds  and  vibrating  objects  which  we  learn 
only  by  a  generalization  of  experiences.  H.  Spencer. 

4.  Experiment. 

she  caused  him  to  make  experiejice 
Upon  wild  beasts.  Shak. 
Syn.  Trial,  proof,  test,  observation,  experi- 
ment. 

Experience  (eks-pe'ri-ens),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
experienced;  ppr.  experiencing.  1.  To  make 
practical  acquaintance  with;  to  try,  or  prove, 
liy  use,  by  suffering,  or  by  enjoyment;  to 
have  liappen  to  or  befall  one;  as,  we  all  ex- 
perience pain,  sorrow,  and  pleasure;  we  ex- 
perience good  and  evil;  we  often  experience 
a  change  of  sentiments  and  views. — 2.  To 
train  by  practice;  to  exercise. 

The  youthful  sailors  thus  with  early  care 

Tlieir  arms  experience  and  for  sea  prepare.  Harte. 

— To  experience  religion,  to  become  con- 
verted. [United  States.] 
Experienced  ( eks-pe'ri-enst ),  p.  and  a. 
1.  Tried;  used;  practised. — 2.  Taught  by 
practice  or  by  repeated  observations;  skilful 
or  wise  by  means  of  trials,  use,  or  observa- 
tion; as,  an  experienced  artist;  an  experi- 
enced physician. 

We  must  perfect,  as  much  as  we  can,  our  ideas  of 
the  distinct  species;  or  learn  them  from  such  as  are 
used  to  that  sort  of  things,  and  are  experienced  in 
tliem.  Locke. 

Experiencer  (eks-pe'ri-ens-er),  n.  One  who 
experiences ;  one  who  makes  trials  or  ex- 
periments. 

Experientt  (eks-pe'ri-ent),  a.  Experienced. 
'  Tile  prince  now  ripe  and  full  experient.' 
Beau,  cfc  PI. 

Experiential  (eks-pe'ri-en"ahal),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  or  having  experience;  derived  from 
experience;  empirical. 

Again,  what  are  called  physical  laws  —  laws  of 
nature — are  all  generalisations  from  observation,  are 
only  empirical  or  experiential  informations. 

Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

It  is  evident  that  this  di.stinction  of  necessary  and 
experiential  truths  involves  the  same  antithesis  which 
we  have  already  considered;  the  antithesis  of  thoughts 
and  things.  Necessary  truths  are  derived  from  our 
own  thoughts;  experiential  truths  are  derived  from 
our  observation  of  things  about  us.  The  opposition 
of  necessary  and  experiejttial  truths  is  another  aspect 
of  the  fundamental  antithesis  of  philosophy. 

irheroell. 

Experientialism  (eks-pe-ri-en'shal-ism),  n. 
The  doctrine  that  all  our  knowledge  or  ideas 
are  derived  from  tlie  experience  of  ourselves 
or  others,  and  that  none  of  them  are  intui- 
tive. 

Experientialist  (eks-pe-ri-en'shal-ist),  n. 
One  who  holds  the  doctrines  of  experien- 
tialism. 

Experientialist  (eks-pe-ri-en'shal-ist),  a. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  experientialism. 

The  experientialist  doctrine  thus  appears  wholly 
at  fault  if  it  means  (as  it  has  often  been  taken  by 
supporters  and  opponents  alike  to  mean)  that  all  in- 
tellection was  first  sensation  in  the  individual,  or  even 
(in  a  more  refined  form)  that  general  knowledge  is 
elaliorated  afresh  by  each  of  us  from  our  own  expe- 
rience. ...  It  is  common  to  say  that  inherited  apti- 
tudes are,  after  all,  only  a  slower  result  of  experience, 
developed  in  the  race  instead  of  the  individual;  anci 
the  like  may  be  said  still  more  evidently  of  the  social 
tradition  deposited  in  the  growing  language  of  man- 
kind. The  real  bond,  however,  between  experien- 
tialists  at  the  present  day  and  those  of  an  earlier 
time,  is  that  both  declare  experience  to  be  the  test 
or  criterion  of  general  knowledge,  let  its  origin  for 
the  individual  be  what  it  may.  Experientialism  is, 
in  short,  a  philosophical  or  logical  theory,  not  a  psy- 
chological one.  Prof.  G.  C.  Robertson. 

Experiment  (eks-pe'ri-ment),  n.  [L.  expe- 
rimeiLtam,  from  experior.  See  Experience.  ] 


1.  A  trial;  an  act  or  operation  designed  to 
discover  some  unknown  truth,  principle,  or 
effect,  or  to  establish  it  when  discovered. 

A  political  experimejit  cannot  be  made  in  a  labora- 
tory, nor  determined  in  a  few  hours.     J .  Adams. 

2.  t  A  becoming  practically  acquainted  with 
something;  an  experience. 

This  was  a  useful  e-xperiment  for  our  future  conduct. 

Dejbe. 

Experiment  (eks-pe'ri-ment),  v.i.  To 
make  trial;  to  make  an  experiment;  to  op- 
erate on  a  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dis- 
cover si.ime  unknown  fact,  or  to  establish  it 
when  known;  as,  philosophers  experiment 
on  natural  bodies  for  the  discovery  of  their 
qualities  and  combinations. 

Experiment!  (eks-pe'ri-ment),  v.t.  1.  To 
try;  to  search  out  by  trial;  to  put  to  the 
proof. 

This  naphta  is  .  .  .  apt  to  inflame  with  the  sun- 
beams or  heat  that  issues  from  fire;  as  was  mirthfully 
experime7ited  upon  one  of  Alexander's  pages. 

Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.  To  know  or  perceive  by  experience;  to 
experience. 

When  the  succession  of  ideas  ceases,  our  percep- 
tion of  duration  ceases  with  it,  which  every  one  e.vpe- 

rinients  while  he  sleeps  soundly.  Locke. 

Experimental  (eks-pe'ri-ment"al),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining t(j,  derived  from,  founded  on,  or 
Icnown  by  experiment ;  given  to  or  skilled 
in  experiment ;  as,  an  experimental  philo- 
sopher; experimental  knowledge  or  philo- 
sophy.—2.  Taught  by  experience;  having 
personal  experience;  known  by,  or  derived 
from,  experience ;  experienced ;  as,  experi- 
mental religion. 

Admit  to  the  holy  communion  such  only  as  profess 
and  appear  to  be  regenerated  and  experimental 
Christians.  H.  Humphrey. 

Trust  not  my  reading  nor  my  observations, 
Which  with  experiniental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tenour  of  my  book.  Shak. 

Experimentalise,  Experimentalize  (eks- 
pe'ri-ment"al-iz),  v.  i.  To  make  experiments. 

His  impression  was  that  Mr.  Martin  was  hired  by 
the  establishment  of  Sawyer,  late  Nockemorf,  to  take 
strong  medicine,  or  to  go  into  fits  and  be  experiment- 
alised upon.  Dickens. 

Experimentalist  (eks-pe'ri-ment"al-ist),  n. 
One  who  makes  experiments. 

Experimentally  (eks-pe'ri-ment"al-li),  adv. 
By  ex|ieriiiient ;  by  experience  or  trial;  by 
operation  and  observation  of  results;  as,  we 
are  all  experimentally  acquainted  with  pain 
and  pleasure, 

The  law  being  thus  established  experime7itallv. 

y.  s.  Sun. 

While  the  man  is  under  the  scourge  of  affliction,  he 
is  willing  to  abjure  those  sins  which  he  z\ow  experi- 
mentally  finds  attended  with  such  bitter  conse- 
quences. Rogers. 

Experimentarian  (eks-pe'ri-ment-a"ri-an), 
n.    One  given  to  make  experiments.  Boyle. 

Experimentarian  {eks-pe'ri-ment-a"ri-an), 
a.  Relying  upon  experiments  or  upon  ex- 
perience. 

Hobbes  .  .  .  treated  the  cxperinieiitarian  philo- 
sophers as  objects  only  of  contempt. 

Dn^ald  Stewart. 

Experimentation  (eks-pe'ri-ment-a"shon), 
n.  Tlie  act  or  practice  of  making  exiieri- 
ments. 

Thus  far  the  advantage  of  experitnentaiion  over 
simple  observation  is  universally  recognised:  all  are 
aware  that  it  enables  us  to  obtain  innumerable  com- 
binations of  circumstances  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  nature,  and  so  add  to  nature's  experiments  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  of  our  own.  S.  Mill. 

Experimentative  (eks-pe'ri-ment"a-tiv),  a. 
Exiieriiiiciital. 

Experimentatort  (eks-pe'ri-ment"at-er),  n. 
Experimenter.  Bogle. 

Experimenter,  Experimentist  (eks-pe'ri- 
me)it-er,  el^s-jje'ri-ment-ist),  n.  One  who 
makes  experiments ;  one  skilled  in  experi- 
ments; an  experimentalist. 

Experimentum  crucis  ( eks-pe'ri-ment"- 
um  krb'sis), -rt.  [L.]  A  crucial  or  decisive 
experiment;  a  test  of  the  severest  and  most 
searching  nature;  or,  according  to  Bacon's 
idea,  such  an  experiment  as  leads  to  the 
true  knowledge  of  things  souglit  after,  or 
determines  at  once  between  two  or  moi'e 
possible  conclusions;  so  called,  either  be- 
cause crosses  (cruces)  are  placed  at  points 
where  two  roads  meet,  to  indicate  tlie  pro- 
per direction  to  certain  places,  or  because 
the  crucible  in  which  alchemists  made  their 
experiments  were  marked  ■H'ith  the  sign  of 
tlie  cross. 

Experrection  t  (eks-per-rek'shon),  n.  [L. 
expergiscor,  experrectus,  to  awake.]  A  wak- 
ing up  or  arousing.  Holland. 

Expert  (eks-perf),  a.  [L.  expertus,  from 
experior,  to  try.    See  EXPERIENCE.]   1.  Ex- 
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perieiiced;  taught  by  use,  practice,  or  ex- 
perience ;  hence,  sliilful ;  well  instructed  ; 
having  familiar  knowledge  of ;  dexterous ; 
adroit;  ready;  prompt;  having  a  facility  of 
operation  or  performance  from  practice; 
as,  an  expert  philosopher;  an  expert  surgeon; 
expert  in  surgery. 

Exfcrt  in  trifles,  and  a  cunnings  fool 

Able  f  express  the  parts,  but  not  dispose  the  whole. 

Dryde)l. 

Expert  (eks-perf),  n.  An  expert,  skilful,  or 
practised  person;  one  eminently  skilled  in 
any  particular  branch  or  profession;  speci- 
fically, a  scientific  or  professional  witness 
who  gives  evidence  on  matters  connected 
with  his  profession,  as  an  analytical  chemist, 
as  to  the  contents  of  a  stomach  in  a  trial  for 
poisoning,  or  a  person  skilled  in  handwrit- 
iiiL;,  as  to  whether  a  document  is  forged. 

Expertt  (eks-perf),  v.t.    To  experience. 
Die  would  we  daily,  once  it  to  expert.  Spenser, 

Expertly  (eks-pert'li),  adv.  In  a  skilful  or 
(ii-xtei'ous  manner;  adroitly;  with  readiness 
anil  accuracy. 

Expertness  (eks-p6rt'nes),  n.  Skill  derived 
from  practice;  readiness;  dexterity;  adroit- 
ness; as,  expertness  in  musical  performance; 
expertness  in  seamanship;  expertness  in  rea- 
soning.   '  Expertness  m  visa:.'  Shak. 

Expetiblet  (eks-pet'i-bl),  a.  [L.  expeto,  to 
seek  after,  to  long  for  -ex,  out,  from,  and 
petd.  to  seek,  to  ask.]  Tliat  may  be  wished 
for;  desirable. 

Expiable  (eks'pi-a-bl),  a.  [L.  expiabilis.  See 
ExwATE.]  That  may  be  expiated;  that  may 
be  atoned  for  and  done  away;  as,  an  expiahle 
offence;  expiahle  s^ilt.  ' Expiable  hy  peni- 
tence.' Feltham. 

Expiate  (eks'pi-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  expiated; 
pjir.  e.r.pi.ating.  [L.  expio,  expiatum,  to  make 
satisfaction,  to  purify  from  crime— ea;,  out, 
and  pio,  to  appease  by  sacrifice,  to  pro- 
pitiate, from  pius,  dutiful,  pious,  devout] 

1.  To  atone  for ;  to  make  satisfaction  or  re- 
paration for;  to  extinguish  the  guilt  of,  as 
a  crime,  by  sufferance  of  penalty,  or  some 
equivalent. 

The  treasurer  obliged  himself  to  expiate  the  injury. 

Clare7tdo7t. 

For  the  cure  of  this  disease  an  humble,  serious, 
hearty  repentance  is  the  only  physic;  not  to  expiate 
the  guilt  of  it.  but  to  qualify  us  to  partake  of  the 
benefit  of  Christ's  atonement.  Ray. 

2.  To  avert  by  certain  observances.  [Rare.] 

Frequent  showers  of  stones  .  .  .  could  ...  be  ex- 
piated only  by  brintjing  to  Rome  Cybele.  7".  H.  Dyer. 

Expiation  (eks-pi-a'shon),  n.  [L.  expiatio. 
See  Expiate  ]  l.  The  act  of  atoning  for  a 
crime;  the  act  of  making  satisfaction  or  re- 
paration for  an  offence,  Ijy  which  the  guilt 
is  done  away,  and  the  obligation  of  the 
olfended  person  to  punish  the  crime  is  can- 
celled; atonement;  satisfaction. 

His  liberality  seemed  to  have  something  in  it  of 
self-abasement  and  €.vpiation.  IF.  Irving. 

2.  The  means  by  which  atonement,  satisfac- 
tion, or  reparation  for  crimes  is  made; 
atonement. 

Those  shadowy  expiatioiis  weak. 

The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats.  Milton. 

3.  t  An  act  by  which  threatened  prodigies 
were  averted. 

Upon  the  birth  of  such  monsters,  the  Grecians  and 
Romans  did  use  divers  sorts  of  expiations.  Hayioard. 

Expiatist  (eks'pi-at-ist).  )!.  One  who  expi- 
ates or  makes  atonement;  an  atoner.  R. 
W.  IlitinHton. 

Expiator  (eks'pi-at-er),  n.  One  who  expiates. 

Expiatorioust  (eks'pi-a-t6"ri-us),  a.  Having 
the  power  to  expiate;  having  an  expiatory 
tendency  or  character. 

Wliich  are  not  to  be  expounded  as  if  ordination  did 
confer  the  first  ,gr.-ice.  which  in  the  schools  is  under- 
stood only  to  be  expiatorious.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Expiatory  (eks'pi-a-to-ri),  a.    Having  tire 
power  to  make  atonement  or  expiation. 
'  Expiatorii  sacrifice.'  Hooker. 
Expilatet (eks'pil-at), v.t.  [See Expilation.] 
To  strip  or  peel  off;  to  plunder;  to  pillage. 

Pilate  would  expilate  the  treasures  of  it  for  aqu,^ 
ductce.  which  denied  cost  tlie  Jews  much  blood. 

Bp.  Hall. 

Expilationt  (eks-pil-a'shon),  n.  [L.  expila- 
tiu,  from  expilo,  to  strip— ex.  and  pilo,  to 
peel.]  A  stripping;  the  act  of  committing 
waste  on  land;  waste.  '  Expilations  of  the 
church.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

Expilator  (eks'pil-'at-er),  )i.  One  who  pillages. 

Where  profit  hath  prompted  no  age  hath  wanted 
such  miners  (for  sepulchral  treasure),  for  which  the 
most  barbarous  expilators  found  the  most  civil 
rhetoricl:.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Expirable  (eks-pir'a-bl),  a.  That  may  ex- 
pire; that  may  come  to  an  end. 


Expirant  (eks-pir'ant),  n.  One  who  is  ex- 
piring. 

Expiration  (eks-pir-a'shon),  ?!.  [L.  exspira- 
tio,  from  exspiro.  See  EXPIRE.]  1.  The  act 
of  breathing  out,  or  forcing  the  air  from  the 
lungs;  as,  respiration  consists  of  expiration 
and  inspiration.— 2.  The  last  emission  of 
breath;  death.  'The  groan  of  expiration.' 
Rambler.— 3.  The  emission  of  volatile  mat- 
ter from  any  substance  ;  evaporation ;  ex- 
halation ;  as,  the  expiration  of  warm  air 
from  the  earth. — 4.  Matter  expired  ;  exha- 
lation ;  vapour ;  fume.  [Obsolete  or  obso- 
lescent.] 

The  true  cause  of  cold  is  an  expiration  from  the 
globe  of  the  earth.  Bacon. 

5.  Tliat  which  is  produced  by  expiring  or 
breathing  out,  as  a  sound. 

The  aspirate  'he'  which  is  none  other  than  a  gen- 
tle expiration.  Sharp. 

6.  Cessation;  close;  end;  conclusion;  termi- 
nation of  a  limited  time;  as,  the  expiration 
of  a  month  or  year;  the  expiration  of  a  term 
of  years;  the  exijiration  of  a  lease;  the  ex- 
piration of  a  contract  or  agreement. 

Thou  art  come 
Before  the  e.xpiration  of  this  time.  Shak. 

Expiratory  (eks-pii-'a-to-ri),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  emission  or  expiration  of  breath 
from  the  lungs. 

Expire  (eks-pir'),  v.t.  pret.  it  pp.  expired; 
ppr.  expiring.  [L.  exspiro — ex,  out,  and 
spiro,  to  breathe.  See  Spirit  ]  1.  To 
breathe  out;  to  expel  from  the  mouth  or 
nostrils  in  the  process  of  respiration ;  to 
emit  from  the  lungs:  opposed  to  inspire. 

Anatomy  exhibits  the  lungs  in  a  continual  motion 
of  inspiring  and  expiri^ig^  air.  Harvey. 

2.  To  give  out  or  forth  insensibly  or  gently; 
to  emit  in  minute  particles,  as  a  fluid  or 
volatile  matter;  to  exhale;  as,  the  body  ex- 
pires fluid  matter  from  the  pores;  plants 
expire  odours.— 3.  t  To  e.xhaust;  to  wear  out; 
to  liring  to  an  end. 

Now  when  as  time  flying  with  winges  swift 
Expired  had  the  term.  Spenser. 

4.  t  To  yield;  to  give  out. 

And  force  the  veins  of  dashing  flints  to  expire 
The  lurking  seeds  of  their  celestial  fire.  Spenser. 

Expire  (eks-pir'),  v.i.  1.  To  emit  the  last 
breath,  as  an  animal;  to  die. 

Wind  my  thread  of  life  up  higher. 
Up.  through  angels'  hands  of  fire  ! 
I  aspire  while  I  expire.  B.  B.  Browning. 

2.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  close  or  conclude, 
as  a  given  period;  to  fall  or  to  be  destroyed; 
to  come  to  nothing ;  to  be  frustrated ;  to 
cease;  to  terminate;  to  perish;  to  end;  as, 
the  lease  will  expire  on  the  first  day  of  May; 
with  the  loss  of  battle  all  his  hopes  of  empire 
expired.  'When  forty  years  had  expired.' 
Acts  vii.  30. 

He  knew  his  power  not  yet  e.xpired.  Milton. 

3.  t  To  fly  out ;  to  be  thrown  out  with  force. 

The  ponderous  ball  expires.  Dryden. 

Expiree  (eks-pir-e'),  [Er.  expiiV.]  A  con- 
vict who  has  served  his  period  of  punish- 
ment.   [Rare.)  _ 

Expiring  (eks-pir'ing).  p.  and  a.  1.  Breath- 
ing out  air  from  the  lungs;  emitting  fluid 
or  volatile  matter;  exhaling;  breathing  the 
last  breath;  dying;  ending;  terminating. — 
2.  Pertaining  to  or  uttered  at  the  time  of 
dying;  as,  expiring  words;  expiring  groans. 

Expiry  (eks'pi-ri),  n.  Expiration;  termina- 
tion; as,  the  expiry  of  a  lease. 

We  had  to  leave  at  the  expiry  of  the  term.  Lamb. 

— Expiry  of  the  legal,  in  Scots  law,  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  within  which  the 
subject  of  an  adjudication  may  be  re- 
deemed, on  payment  of  the  debt  adjudged 
for. 

Expiscate  (eks-pis'kat),  v.t.  [L.  expiscor, 
expiscatns — ex,  out,  and  piscor,  to  fish,  from 
pi.'icis,  a  fish.]  To  fish  out;  to  discover  by 
artful  means  or  by  strict  examinations. 

li.xpiscatinQ  U  the  renown'd  extreme 
They  force  on  us  will  serve  their  turns.  Chapman. 

Expiscation  (eks-pis-kii'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  expiscating,  flsliing,  or  fishing  out;  the 
act  of  getting  at  the  truth  of  any  matter 
by  strict  inquiry  and  examination ;  as,  he 
discovered  the  truth  lay  careful  expiseatiom. 

Explain  (eks-plan').  v.  t.  [L.  explano~ex,  and 
piano,  to  make  plain,  from  planus,  level, 
plain.  See  Plain.]  l.t  To  make  plain  or 
flat ;  to  spread  out  in  a  flattened  form ;  to 
unfold. 

The  horse-chestnut  ...  is  ready  to  explain  its  leaf. 

E-velyji. 

2.  To  make  plain,  manifest,  or  intelligible; 
to  clear  of  obscurity;  to  expound;  to  illus- 


trate by  discourse  or  by  notes;  as,  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  a  preaclier  to  explain  his  text. 

Commentators  e.xplain  the  difficult  passages.  Gay. 
For  tliee  explain  a  thing  till  all  men  doubt  it. 
And  write  about  it,  goddess,  and  about  it.  Pope. 

—To  explain  away,  to  get  rid  of  or  palliate 
any  statement  one  may  have  made,  or  any 
act  one  may  have  committed,  by  explana- 
tion. 

Some  explain'd  the  meaning  quite  away.  Pope. 
Syn.  To  expound,  interpret,  elucidate,  clear 
up. 

Explain(eks-plan'),i).  i.  To  give  explanations. 

Explainable  (eks-plan'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
cleared  of  oliscurity;  capable  of  being  made 
plain  to  the  understanding;  capable  of  being 
interpreted. 

Explainer  (eks-plan'6r),  n.  One  who  ex- 
plains; an  expositor;  a  commentator;  an  in- 
terpreter. 

Explanate  (eks'plan-at),  a.  1.  In  hot.  spread 
or  flattened  out.  — 2.  In  entom.  having  the 
sides  of  the  prothorax  so  depressed  and 
dilated  as  to  fonn  a  broad  margin:  said  of 
certain  insects. 

Explanation  (eks-plan-ii'shon),  n.  [L.  ex- 
l)lanatio.  See  EXPLAIN.]  1.  The  act  of 
explaining,  expounding,  or  interpreting;  ex- 
position; tlie  act  of  clearing  from  obscurity, 
and  making  intelligible;  illustration;  inter- 
pretation; as,  the  explanation  of  a  passage 
in  Scripture,  or  of  a  contract  or  treaty.— 
2.  The  exposition  or  interpretation ;  the 
sense  given  by  an  expounder  or  interpreter. 
'Different  explanations  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. '  Burnet. — 3.  A  mutual  exposi- 
tion of  language  used,  actions,  or  motives, 
with  a  view  to  adjust  a  misunderstanding 
and  reconcile  differences ;  hence,  reconci- 
liation, agreement,  or  good  understanding 
of  parties  who  have  been  at  variance ;  as, 
the  parties  have  come  to  an  explanation.— 
4.  That  which  explains  or  accounts  for; 
as,  he  sent  me  a  satisfactory  explanation. — 
Syn.  Explication,  definition,  elucidation,  ex- 
position, interpretation,  illustration,  under- 
standing. 

Explanative  (eks-plan'at-iv),  a.  Explana- 
tory. Warburton. 

Explanatoriness  (eks-plan'a-to-ri-nes),  n. 
Tlie  i|uality  of  being  explanatory. 

Explanatory  (eks-plan'a-to-ri),  a.  Serving 
to  explain;  contaming  explanation;  as,  ex- 
planatory notes. 

Explate.t  Expleatt  (eks-plaf,  esk-plet'),)).t. 
[Prefix  ex,  and  plait,  a  fold.]  To  unfold;  to 
explain. 

Kike  Solon's  self  explafst  the  knotty  laws 
With  endless  labours.  B.  Jojtson. 

Expleite.t  B.      To  perform.  Chaucer. 
Expletiont  (eks-ple'shon),  n.    [L.  expletio. 
See  Expletive.]   Accomplishment;  fulfil- 
ment. 

Expleti'ye  (eks'plet-iv),  a.  [Fr.  expUtif; 
L.L.  expletivus,  from  L.  expleo,  expletum,  to 
fill  full— ea;.  intens.,  and  pleo,  to  fill]  Fill- 
ing up;  added  to  fill  a  vacancy;  supertfuous. 

There  is  little  temptation  to  load  with  expletive 
epithets.  Johnson. 

Expletive  (eks'plet-iv),  n.  1.  A  word  or  syl- 
lable inserted  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

What  are  called  expletives  in  rhetorical  treatises 
are  grammatically  allied  to  the  interjections,  though 
widely  differenced  from  them  by  the  want  of  mean- 
ing, which  the  interjection  is  never  without.  I  can 
hardly  agree  with  Webster  in  his  definition  of  the 
expletive,  and  still  less  in  the  statement  with  which 
he  concludes  it.  'The  CA^/^^z'yi?,' says  Webster,  'is 
a  word  or  syllable  not  necessary  to  the  sense,  but 
inserted  to  fill  a  vacancy  or  for  ornament:  the  Greek 
language  abounds  with  expletives.'  So  far  as  the 
word  answers  no  other  purpose  than  'to  fill  a  va- 
cancy.' it  is  properly  expletive;  but  if  it  be  appro- 
priate and  graceful  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of 
an  '  ornament.'  it  is  not  superfluous,  and  therefore  is 
not  an  expletive.  G.  P.  Marsh. 

Expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line.  Pope. 

2.  An  oath ;  a  curse ;  as,  his  conversation 

was  garnished  with  expletives.  [Colloq.] 
Expleti'vely  (eks'plet-iv-li),  adv.    In  the 

manner  of  an  expletive. 
Expiatory  (eks'ple-to-ri),  a.   Serving  to  fill 

up;  supeifluous;  expletive.  ' Expletory  yeW 

Lamb. 

Explicable  (eks'pli-ka-bl),  a.  [L.  explica- 
bilis.  See  Explicate.]  Capable  of  being 
explicated,  unfolded,  or  made  clear  or  plain; 
that  may  be  accounted  for ;  admitting  ex- 
planation; as,  many  difficulties  in  old  authors 
are  not  explicable;  the  conduct  and  mea- 
sures of  the  administration  are  not  expli- 
cable by  the  usual  rules  of  judging. 

Explicableness  (eks'pli-ka-l)l-nes),  n.  Qua- 
lity of  being  explicable  or  explainable. 

Explicate  (eks'pli-kat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ex- 
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plicated;  ppr.  explicating.  [L.  explico,  ex- 
plicatum,  to  unfold— ex,  priv. ,  and  plico,  to 
fold.  ]  1.  To  unfold ;  to  expand ;  to  open. 
'They  explicate  the  leaves.'  Blackmore. 
[Rare.  ] — 2.  To  unfold  the  meaning  or  sense 
of ;  to  explain ;  to  clear  of  diSiculties  or 
obscurity;  to  interpret. 

The  last  verse  of  his  last  satire  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
explicated.  Dryden. 

Explicate  (eks'pli-kat),  a.  Evolved;  un- 
folded; explicated. 

Explication  (eks-pli-ka'shon),  n.  1.  +  The  act 

of  opening  or  unfolding. — 2.  The  act  of  ex- 
plaining; explanation;  exposition;  interpre- 
tation; as,  the  explication  of  the  parables  of 
our  Saviour.  —8.  The  sense  given  by  an  ex- 
positor or  interpreter. 

Many  explicatioiLs  may  be  rectified  upon  further 
thoughts.  Biirnei. 

Explicative,  Explicatory  (eks'pli-kat-iv, 
eks'pli-ka-to-ri),  a.  Serving  to  unfold  or 
explain;  tending  to  lay  open  to  the  under- 
standing. 

Explicator  (eks'pli-kat-er),  n.  One  who  un- 
folds or  explains;  an  expounder. 

Explicit  (eks-plis'it),  a.  [L.  expUcitus,  dis- 
entangled, from  explico,  explicitum,  to  un- 
fold, to  disentangle  —  ex,  priv.,  and  plico, 
to  fold.  See  Ply.]  1.  Lit.  unfolded;  hence, 
not  implied ;  not  merely  by  implication  ; 
distinctly  stated  ;  plain  in  language  ;  open 
to  the  understanding;  clear;  not  obscure  or 
ambiguous;  express. 

The  lan^ua^e  of  the  proposition  was  too  explicit  to 
admit  of  doubt.  Bancroft. 

2.  Plain;  open;  clear:  unreserved;  having  no 
disguised  meaning  or  reservation;  minute  in 
detail ;  outspoken :  applied  to  persons ;  as, 
he  was  explicit  in  his  terms. 

Favour  us  by  being-  more  explicit.  Farrar. 

—Explicit  function.  In  altj.  a  variable  is  said 
to  be  an  explicit  function  of  several  others 
when  its  value,  expressed  in  terms  of  those 
of  the  independent  varialiles.  is  given.  Thus, 
if  z=ax''-+'lhxy+cy-,  z  is  said  to  be  an  ex- 
plicit function  of  X.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
z  were  connected  with  x  and  y  by  an  equa- 
tion of  any  otlier  form,  it  would  be  called 
an  implicit  function  of  the  latter.  Brande. 
— An  explicit  proposition  or  declaration  is 
that  in  whicli  the  words,  in  their  common 
acceptation,  express  the  true  meaning  of 
the  person  who  utters  them,  and  in  wliich 
there  is  no  ambiguity  or  disguise. 
Explicit  (eks-plis'it).  [An  abbrev.  of  L.L. 
explicitus  {est  liber),  the  book  is  unfolded 
or  ended,  from  explico,  explicitum,  to  un- 
fold, to  arrange.]  A  word  formerly  used  at 
the  co7iclusion  of  books,  as  finis  is  now  used. 

The  Liber  Festivalis  of  Caxton  concludes 
with  'Explicit:  Enprynted  at  Westminster,  &c., 
mcccclxxxiij.'  Johnsojt. 

Explicitly  (eks-plis'it-li),  adv.  Plainly;  ex- 
pressly; without  duplicity;  witliout  disguise 
or  reservation  of  meaning;  not  by  inference 
or  implication;  as,  he  explicitly  avows  his 
intention. 

The  apostolic  teaching',  then,  was  not  only  the 
first  link  in  a  chain;  it  was  that  out  of  which  all  future 
developments  came,  and  in  which  all  were  implicitly 
contained.  ...  It  seems  to  us  to  follow  that  the 
apostles  must  have  had  explicitly  in  their  minds  all 
the  future  definitions  of  faith,  though  not  of  course 
necessarily  in  the  same  terms.  Dtibltn  Rev. 

Explicitness  (eks-plis'it-nes),  n.  Plainness 
of  language  or  expression;  clearness;  direct 
expression  of  ideas  or  intention,  without 
reserve  or  ambiguity. 

Explode  (eks-plod'),  o.i.  pret.  &pp.  exploded; 
ppr.  exploding.  [L.  explode— ex,  andplaudo, 
to  clap,  strike,  or  beat  upon.   See  Plaudit.  ] 

1.  To  burst  with  a  loud  report;  to  burst  and 
expand  with  force  and  a  violent  report,  as 
an  elastic  fluid. 

All  attempts  to  insulate  fulminic  acid  have  proved 
unsuccessful,  as  it  explodes  with  the  slig^htest  decom- 
posing force.  Vre. 

2.  To  burst  into  activity  or  into  a  passion; 
to  use  violent,  noisy  language;  as,  his  wrath 
at  once  exploded. 

Explode  (eks-plodO,  v.t.  1.  To  cause  to  ex- 
plode or  burst  with  a  loud  report;  to  touch 
off;  as,  to  explode  gunpowder. — 2.  To  drive 
out  with  violence  and  noise.    [Rare.  ] 

But  late  the  kindled  powder  did  explode 
The  massy  ball.  Blackmore. 

3.  t  To  decry  or  reject  with  noise;  to  express 
disapprobation  of,  with  noise  or  marks  of 
contempt;  to  hiss  or  hoot  off;  as,  to  explode 
a  play  or  an  actor.— 4.  To  reject  with  any 
marks  of  disapprobation  or  disdain;  to  treat 
with  contempt  and  drive  from  notice;  to 
drive  into  disrepute;  or,  in  general,  to  con- 
demn; to  reject;  to  cry  down;  as,  astrology 


is  now  exploded.  '  Old  exploded  contrivances 
of  mercantile  error.'  Burke. 

Exploder  ( eks-pl6d'6r ),  n.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  explodes.— 2.  t  A  hisser;  one  who 
rejects.  'Scandalous  exploders  oi  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience.'  South. 

Exploit  (eks-ploif),  n.  [Fr.  exploit,  O.Fr. 
exploict,  from  L.  explico,  explicatum,  expli- 
citum, to  unfold,  adjust,  finish.  See  Expli- 
cate.] A  deed  or  act,  more  especially  a 
heroic  act;  a  deed  of  renown;  a  great  or 
noble  achievement;  as,  tlie  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander, of  Csesar,  of  Wellington. 

Looking  back  with  sad  admiration  on  exploits  of 
youthful  lustihood  which  could  be  enacted  no  more. 

Prof.  Blackie. 

Exploit  (eks-ploif),  v.t.    [O.Fr.  exploicter.] 

1.  +  To  achieve;  to  accomplish. 

He  made  haste  to  exploit  some  warlike  service. 

Holland. 

2.  [Fr.  exploiter.']  To  make  use  of;  to  culti- 
vate; to  work  up;  to  utilize. 

Against  a  wild,  unreasoning,  mischievous  combina 
tion  to  exploit  English  public  opinion  in  favour  ut* 
Prussia,  and  to  force  Iingland  into  hostility  with 
France,  we  have  steadily  and  strongly  protested. 

Standard  )tewspaper. 

Exploitation  (eks-ploit-a'shon),  n.  [Fr.]  Tlie 
act  or  process  of  exploiting  or  cultivating  or 
employing  successfully;  utilization;  tlie  act 
or  process  of  successfully  applying  the  in- 
dustry proper  to  it  on  any  object,  as  the 
improving  or  cultivation  of  land,  the  fell- 
ing of  wood,  the  working  of  mines,  &c. 
[Recent.] 

There  is  no  longer  a  public  opinion,  but  only  a 
middle  class  and  a  working  class  opinion — the  first 
founded  on  the  exploitation  by  the  minority  of  the 
popular  masses,  the  other  based  on  truth,  justice,  and 
morality.  Scotsman  newspaper. 

Exploituret  (eks-ploit'ur),  n.  The  act  of 
exploiting  or  accomplishing;  achievement. 

The  commentaries  of  Julius  Cffisar,  which  he  made 
of  his  exploiture  in  Fraunce  and  Britaine. 

Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Exploratet  (eks-plor'at),  v.t.    To  explore. 

Snails  exclude  their  horns,  and  therewith  explor- 
ate  their  way.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Exploration  (eks-plor-ii'shon),  n.  [See  Ex- 
plore.] The  act  of  exploring;  close  search; 
strict  or  careful  examination;  as,  the  ex- 
ploration of  unknown  countries.  'An  ex- 
pioraiiort  of  doctrine. '   Bp.  Hall. 

Explorative  (eks-ploi-'a-tiv),  a.  That  ex- 
plores; tending  to  explore;  exploratory. 

Explorator  (eks'plor-at-er),  n.  One  who 
explores ;  one  who  searches  or  examines 
closely.  '  The  envious  explorator  or  searcher 
forfaidts. '  Halliwell. 

Exploratory  (eks-plor'a-to-ri),  a.  Serving 
to  explore;  searching;  examining. 

Explore  (eks-plor'),  v.t.  [L.  exploro,  to  cry 
aloud,  to  seek  after,  to  explore — ex,  out,  and 
ploro,  to  bewail.]  1. 1  To  search  for;  to  look 
for  with  care  and  labour;  to  seek  after. 

Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs.  Pope. 

2.  To  travel  or  range  over  with  the  view  of 
making  discovery,  especially  geographical 
discovery;  to  view  with  care;  to  examine 
closely  liy  the  eye;  as,  Jloses  sent  spies  to 
explore  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Conquest  has  explored  more  than  ever  curiosity  has 
done;  and  the  path  of  science  has  been  commonly 
opened  by  the  sword.  Sydney  Stnith. 

3.  To  search  by  any  means;  to  try;  as,  to 
explore  the  sea  by  a  plummet  or  lead. — 

4.  To  search  or  pry  into;  to  scrutinize;  to 
inquire  with  care;  to  examine  closely  with 
a  view  to  discover  trutli;  to  watch  anxiously; 

_  as,  to  explore  the  depths  of  science. 

Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age,  .  .  . 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye. 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky.  Pope. 

Explorement  (eks-plor'ment),  n.  Search; 
trial.    Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare.] 

Explorer  (eks-plor'er),  n.  One  who  explores. 

Exploring  (eks-ploi-'ing),  p.  and  a.  Em- 
ployed in  or  designed  for  exploration.  '  Ex- 
ploring parties.'  Bancroft. 

Explosion(eks-plo'zhon),n.  [L,  explosio,tTom 
explodo ,  explosum.  See  EXPLODE.]  1.  The  act 
of  exploding;  a  bursting  with  noise;  a  burst- 
ing or  sudden  expansion  of  any  elastic  fluid 
with  force  and  a  loud  report;  a  sudden  and 
loud  discharge;  as,  the  explosion  of  powder; 
an  explosion  of  flre-damp. 

With  explosion  vast 
The  thunder  raises  his  tremenduous  voice. 

Thomsofc. 

2.  In  tlie  steam-engine,  the  blowing  up  of  a 
boiler  by  the  too  rapid  generation  of  steam 
in  proportion  to  the  resisting  power  of  its 
sides:  distinguished  from  raptwre. — 3.  Fig.  a 
violent  outburst  of  feeling,  as  of  rage,  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  outbreaks  of  excited 


language.  '  A  formidable  explosion  of  high- 
church  fanacticism.'  Macaulay. 

Explosive (eks-plo'siv),  a.  1.  Drivingor burst- 
ing out  with  violence  and  noise ;  causing 
explosion;  as,  the  explosive  force  of  gun- 
powder; explosive  mi.xtures. — 2.  In  philol. 
mute;  not  continuous;  forming  a  complete 
vocal  stop;  as,  an  explosive  consonant. 

Explosive  (eks-plo'siv),  n.  l.  Anytliing  liable 
or  with  a  tendency  to  explode. — 2.  In  philol. 
a  mute  or  non-continuous  consonant,  as 
k,  t,  b. 

Explosively  (eks-plo'siv-li),  adv.  In  an 
explosive  manner. 

Expoliation  (ek-sp6'li-ii"shon),  n.  [L. 
exspoliatio,  a  robbing — ex,  and  spolior,  sjioli- 
atus,  to  strip,  to  spoil.]  A  spoiling;  a  wast- 
ing.   'A  cruel  expoliatio7i. '   Bp.  Hall. 

Expolisht  (eks-po'lish),  v.t.    [Prefix  ex,  in- 
tens. ,  and  polish.  ]   To  polish  with  care. 
To  strive,  where  nothing  is  amiss,  to  mend; 
To  polish  and  expolish,  paint  and  stain.  Heywood. 

Expone  (eks-pon'),  v.t.  [L.  expono.  See 
Exponent.]    [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

1.  To  explain;  to  expound. 

Ye  say  it  belongs  to  you  alone  to  e.xpone  the 
covenant.  Drnmmond. 

2.  To  expose  to  danger.  — 3.  To  represent ; 
to  characterize. 

Exponent  (eks-po'nent),  n.  [L.  exponens, 
expfmentis,  ppr.  of  expono,  to  expose  or  set 
forth— ea:,  out,  and  _pono,  to  place.]  1.  In 
alg.  the  number  or  figure  which,  placedabove 
a  root  at  the  right  hand,  denotes  how  often 
that  root  is  repeated  or  how  many  multipli- 
cations are  necessary  to  produce  the  power- 
Thus  a2  denotes  tlie  second  power  of  the  root 
a  or  aa;  a*  denotes  the  fourth  power.  The 
figure  is  the  exponent  or  index  of  the  power. 
To  express  the  roots  of  quantities  fractional 
exponents  are  used:  thus  a-,  a^,  ai  denote  the 
square  root,  tlie  cubic  root,  and  the  n"i  root 
of  a.  The  exponent  of  the  ratio  or  proportion 
between  two  numbers  or  quantities  is  the 
quotient  arising  wlien  the  antecedent  is  di- 
vided by  the  consequent.  Thus  six  is  the 
exponent  of  the  ratio  of  thirty  to  five,  for 
V  =  6.— 2.  Fig.  one  who  or  that  which  stands 
as  an  index  or  representative;  as,  the  leader 
of  a  party  is  the  exponent  of  its  principles. 

3.  One  that  expounds  or  explains  anything, 
as  a  principle,  doctrine,  view,  &c. 

We  find  him  (Mr.  Green)  for  the  first  time  coming 
forward  as  the  exponetit  of  Coleridge's  view  of  tlie 
'  National  Clerisy.'  Sat.  Rev, 

Exponential  (eks-po-nen'shal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  exponent  or  exponents;  involv- 
ing variable  exponents;  as,  an  exponential 
expression.  —  Exponential  curve,  a  curve 
which  partakes  both  of  the  nature  of  an  alge- 
braic and  transcendental  curve.  It  partakes 
of  the  fomier,  because  it  consists  of  a  finite 
number  of  terms,  though  these  terms  them- 
selves are  indeterminate;  and  it  is  in  some 
measure  transcendental,  because  it  cannot 
be  algebraically  constructed. — Exponential 
quantity,  a  quantity  whose  power  is  a  vari- 
able quantity,  as  ar. — Exponential  equation, 
an  equation  in  wliich  there  is  an  exponen- 
tial quantity.  —  Exponential  calculus,  tlie 
method  of  finding  the  fluxions  and  fluents 
of  exponential  quantities.  See  CALCULUS. 

Export  (eks-porf),  v.t.  [Fr.  exporter;  L. 
exporto  —  ex,  out,  and  porto,  to  bear,  to 
carry.  ]   1. 1  To  take  away. 

They  export  honour  from  a  man  and  make  llim 
a  return  in  envy.  Bacon. 

2.  To  carry  out;  to  send,  or  furnish  to  be 
conveyed,  aliroad  or  to  foreign  countries,  as 
commodities  of  any  kind;  to  send,  despatch, 
or  furnish  for  conveyance  to  distant  places, 
either  by  water  or  land;  as.  Great  Britain  es- 
ports  goods  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  Jlr.  A. 
exports  more  manufactures  of  cotton  than 
any  merchant  in  Liverpool;  Aberdeen  ex- 
ports cattle  to  London. 
Export  (eks'port),  n.  1.  The  act  of  exporting; 
exportation ;  as,  to  proliibit  tlie  export  of 
grain.— 2.  The  gross  quantity  of  goods  ex- 
ported; as,  the  export  of  hides  has  been 
large  this  season.— 3.  A  commodity  con- 
veyed out  of  one  country  or  state  to  anotlier 
in  traflBc;  a  commodity  that  usually  forms 
an  item  in  the  goods  exported  by  a  country, 
district,  or  seaport. 

The  ordinary  course  of  exchange  .  .  .  between  two 
places  must  likewise  be  an  indication  of  the  course 
of  tlieir  exports  and  imports.  Adai}i  Sinitlt. 

Exportable  (eks-port'a-bl),  a.  That  may 
lie  exported. 

Exportation  (eks-port-a'shon),  n.  [See  Ex- 
POKT.  ]  1. 1  The  act  of  carrying  outer  taking 
away. —  2.  The  act  of  exporting  for  sale: 
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the  act  of  conveying  or  sentliiig  abroad  com- 
modities in  tlie  course  of  commerce;  as,  a 
country  is  lieneflted  or  enriched  by  the  ex- 
portutioii  of  its  surplus  productions. 

Tlie  cause  of  a  kingdom's  thriving  is  fruitfulness  of 
soil  to  produce  necessaries,  not  only  sufficient  for  the 
inhabitants,  but  for  exportation  into  other  countries. 

Swift. 

Exporter  (elis-port'er),  ri.  One  who  ex- 
l)orts ;  the  person  who  ships  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  of  any  kind  to  a  foreign 
couiiti  y,  or  wlio  sends  them  to  marlcet  in  a 
distant  country  or  state:  opposed  to  im- 
pwter. 

Exposal  (elis-poz'al),  n.    Exposure.  Swift. 

Expose  ( elcs-poz'),  v.t  [Fr.  expose r—\>vetix 
c£,  and  poser,  to  set,  to  place.  See  PoSE ; 
also  Compose,  Depose,  Ac]  l.  To  set  or 
cast  out ;  to  leave  in  a  place  unprotected 
and  uncared  for;  to  abandon;  as, among  the 
ancient  Greeks  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
parents  to  expose  tlieir  children. 

A  father,  unnaturally  careless  of  his  child,  gives  him 
to  another  man;  and  he  again  exposes  him.  Locke. 

2.  To  make  bare;  to  uncover;  to  disclose;  as, 
to  expose  one's  breast;  to  expose  a  fraud. — 
2.  To  put  forward  or  place  in  a  position  to 
be  seen;  to  exhibit;  as,  to  expose  goods  for 
sale. — 4,  To  set  out  to  view,  as  an  opinion, 
set  of  principles,  and  the  like;  to  lay  open 
to  examination;  to  make  an  exposition  of; 
to  promulgate;  to  interpret;  to  explain. 

Those  who  seeic  truth  only  freely  expose  their  prin- 
ciples to  the  test.  Locke. 

5.  To  make  liable;  to  subject;  to  place  in 
the  way  of  something  to  be  avoided ;  as, 
vanity  exposes  a  person  to  ridicule ;  this 
exposed  him  to  danger. 

Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel.  Shak. 

6.  To  put  in  danger;  to  endanger.  '  Exposing 
himself  notoriousl.v.'  Clarendon. — 7.  To  hold 
up  to  censure  by  disclosing  the  faults  of;  to 
divulge  the  reprehensible  practices  of;  to 
show  the  folly  or  ignorance  of;  as,  to  expose 
a  hypocrite  or  a  rogue;  to  expose  one's  self. 

Expose  (eks-po-za),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  A  formal 
recital  by  an  individual  or  a  government 
of  tlie  causes  and  motives  of  acts  performed. 
2.  E.xposure ;  specifically,  the  exposure  of 
something  which  it  was  wished  or  it  was 
desirable  to  keep  concealed. 

She  has  been  negotiating  with  them  for  some  time 
through  the  agency  of  Sir  Lucius  Grafton,  and  the 
late  cxpoitf  will  not  favour  her  interests.  Disraeli. 

Exposed  (eks-pozd'),  p.  and  a.  Put  in  dan- 
ger; unprotected;  liable;  subject;  obnoxious; 
open  to  the  wind  or  the  cold ;  unsheltered ; 
as,  an  iwposed  situation. 

Exposedness  (eks-p6z'ed-nes),  n.  A  state  of 
being  exposed,  or  open  to  attack  or  to  cold, 
or  unprotected;  as,  an  exposedness  to  sin  or 
temptation. 

Exposer  (eks-poz'er),  n.    One  who  exposes. 

Exposition  (eks-p6-zi'shon),  n.  [Fr.  expo- 
sitinii.  I,  I  .rpositio,  iiom  expono.expositum. 
See  Ivxi  nNEST.]  1.  The  act  of  exposing;  a 
laying  open  or  making  bare;  a  setting  out 
to  public  view. — 2.  t  A  situation  in  which 
a  tiling  is  exposed  or  laid  open,  or  in  which 
it  has  an  unobstructed  view,  or  in  which 
a  free  passage  to  it  is  open ;  exposure. 
'Springs  with  an  easterly  exposition.'  Ar- 
iuthnot.  —  3.  Explanation ;  interpretation ; 
a  laying  open  the  sense  or  meaning;  a  dis- 
play or  setting  out  in  the  most  striking  or 
favourable  point  of  view;  as,  the  exposition 
of  an  author,  a  passage,  or  an  argument. — 
4.  An  exhibition  or  show,  as  of  the  products 
of.art  and  manufacture. 

Expositive  (eks-poz'it-iv),  a.  Serving  to 
exjiose  or  explain;  expository;  explanatory. 
'Expositive  of  the  creed.'   Bp.  Pearson. 

Expositor  (eks-poz'it-ei'),  n.  [L.]  One  who 
or  that  which  exijounds  or  explains;  an 
interpreter. 

Tile  sinner's  conscience  is  the  best  expositor  oi 
mind  of  God,  under  any  judgment  or  affliction. 

SoKth. 

Expository  (eks-poz'it-o-ri),  a.  Serving  to 
explain;  tending  to  illustrate. 

Ex  post  facto  (eks  post  fak'to).  [L.]  In 
law,  done  after  another  thing;  thus,  an  estate 
granted  may  be  made  good  by  matter  ex 
post  facto,  which  was  not  good  at  first;  a 
lease  granted  by  a  tenant-for-life  to  endure 
beyond  his  life  may  be  confirmed  ex  post 
facto  by  the  re\'ersioner;  an  ex  post  facto 
law  is  a  law  made  to  visit  with  penal  conse- 
quences an  act  clone  before  its  passing. 

Expostulate  (el;s-pos'tii-lat),  v.i.  pret.  & 
pp.  cxpiistiilatfd ;  ppr.  expostu'ating.  [L. 
expostuhi,  expi'stulat^im,  to  demand  vehe- 
mently, to  find  fault,  to  dispute— ea;,  and 
postulo,  to  ask,  to  demand,  from  posco,  to 


ask  urgently,  to  beg.  See  Postulate.]  To 
I  reason  earnestly  with  a  person  on  some  im- 
propriety of  his  conduct,  representing  the 
wrong  he  has  done  or  intends,  and  urging 
him  to  desist  or  to  make  redress:  followed 
by  with. 

The  emperor's  ambassador  expostittated  7oith  the 
king,  that  he  had  broken  the  league  with  the  em- 
peror. Hayward. 

—  Reprove,  Rebuke,  Reprimand,  Censure, 
Remonstrate,  Expostulate,  Reproach.  See 
under  Censure.  —  Syn.  To  remonstrate, 
reason. 

Expostulate  (eks-pos'tii-lat),  v.  t.  1.  To  treat 
by  reasoning  with  a  person ;  to  reason  about. 

Let  us  expostulate  the  matter  with  her.  Colinan. 

2.+  To  discuss;  to  examine. 

To  expostulate 
"What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is.  Shak. 

Expostulation  (eks-pos'tii-la"shon),  n.  1. 
The  act  of  expostulating  or  reasoning  with 
a  person  in  ojiposition  to  his  conduct;  the 
act  of  pressing  on  a  person  reasons  or  argu- 
ments against  the  impropriety  of  his  con- 
duct, and  in  some  cases  demanding  redress 
or  m'ging  reformation. 

Expostulations  end  well  between  lovers,  but  ill  be- 
tween friends.  Spectator, 

2.  In  rhct.  an  address  containing  expostula- 
tion. 

Expostulator  (eks-pos'tii-lat-6r),  n.  One 
who  expostulates. 

Expostulatory  (eks-pos'tii-la-to-ri),  a.  Con- 
sisting of  or  containing  expostulation;  as, 
an  expostulatory  address  or  debate.  '  Dis- 
courses expostulatory  or  deprecatory. '  Swift. 

Exposture  t  (eks-post'ur),  n.  Exposure. 

Determine  on  some  course 
More  than  a  wild  exposture  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'  the  way  before  thee.  Shak. 

Exposure  (eks-po'zhiir),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
exposing  or  laying  open. — 2.  The  state  of 
being  laid  open  to  view,  to  danger,  or  to 
any  inconvenience;  as,  exposure  to  obser- 
vation; exposure  to  cold  or  to  the  air;  ex- 
posure to  censure. 

when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid 
That  suffer  in  exposure.  Shak. 

3.  The  act  of  casting  out  to  perish ;  commis- 
sion to  chance ;  abandonment ;  as,  the  ex- 
posure of  children. — 4.  The  situation  of  a 
place  in  regard  to  points  of  the  compass 
or  to  a  free  access  of  air  or  light.  '  Some 
bed  under  a  southern  exposure.'  Evelyn. 

I  believe  that  is  the  best  exposure  of  the  two  for 
woodcocks.  Sir  It'.  Scott. 

Expound  (eks-pound'), V.t.  [O.Fr.  expondre, 
from  L.  exponere,  to  set  forth,  to  explain — 
ex,  out,  and  pono,  to  place.  See  Exponent.  ] 
1. 1  To  lay  open ;  to  examine. 

He  expounded  both  his  pockets. 

And  found  a  watch  with  rings  and  lockets. 

Hudibras. 

2.  To  explain;  to  lay  open  the  meaning  of; 
to  clear  of  oljscurity ;  to  interpret ;  as,  to 
expound  a  text  of  Scripture;  to  expound  a 
law. 

He  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the 
things  concerning  himself.  Luke  xxiv.  27. 

Expounder  (eks-pound'er),  n.  An  explainer; 

one  who  interprets  or  explains  the  meaning. 
Expounet  (eks-poun'),  v.t.     To  expound. 

Coc/Jian. 

Express  (eks-presO,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  expresser; 
L.  exprimo,  expressum — ex,  out,  and  premo, 
to  press.  See  Press.  ]  1.  To  press  or  squeeze 
out;  to  force  out  by  pressure;  as,  to  express 
the  juice  of  grapes  or  of  apples.— 2.  To  ex- 
tort; to  elicit;  as,  to  express  the  truth  or  a 
confession. 

H.nlters  and  racks  cannot  express  from  thee 
More  than  thy  deeds.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  intimate;  to  indicate  or  make  known; 
to  exhibit,  as  one's  feelings  or  opinions,  by 
looks,  gestures;  but  specifically,  to  give  utter- 
ance to  or  declare  by  words;  to  represent 
in  words;  as,  her  looks  expressed  her  horror; 
he  expressed  his  views  with  precision;  the 
covenants  in  the  deed  are  well  expressed. 
'My  words  express  my  purpose.'   Shale  — 

4.  With  the  reflexive  pronoun,  to  state  one's 
opinions  or  feelings  in  words;  to  speak  what 
one  has  got  to  speak;  -as,  one  should  always 
endeavour  to  express  himself  properly. 

It  charges  me  in  manners  the  rather  to  express  tny- 
self.  Shak. 

5.  To  furnish  a  copy  or  resemblance  of;  to 
be  like;  to  resemble. 

So  kids  and  wlielps  their  sires  and  dams  express. 

Drydcn. 

6.  To  represent  or  show  by  imitation  or  the 
imitative  arts ;  to  foi'm  a  likeness  of,  as  in 
painting  or  sculpture. 


Each  skilful  artist  shall  express  thy  form.  Smith. 

7.  To  exemplify;  to  exhibit  by  action  or  be- 
haviour. 

They  expressed  in  their  lives  those  excellent  doc- 
trines of  morality.  Addison. 

8.  To  denote;  to  designate. 

-Moses  and  Aaron  took  these  men,  which  are  w- 
^rfj.rfa' by  their  names.  Num.  i.  17. 

9.  To  send  express;  to  despatch  by  express; 
to  forward  by  special  opportunity  or  through 
the  medium  of  an  express;  as,  to  express  a 
message,  a  letter,  or  packet.— Syn.  To  de- 
clare, utter,  state,  signify,  testify,  intimate, 
indicate,  exhibit. 

Express  (eks-pres'),  a.  1.  Given  in  direct 
terms;  not  implied  or  left  to  inference; 
clearly  expressed;  not  ambiguous;  plain; 
as,  express  terms ;  an  express  covenant  or 
agreement ;  an  express  law ;  express  war- 
ranty; express  malice.  'Formal  express  eon- 
sent.  '  Hooker.  — 2.  Copied  ;closely  resembling; 
bearing  an  exact  representation.  '  His  face 
express.'  Milton.S.  Intended  or  sent  for  a 
particular  purpose  or  on  a  particular  errand; 
as,  to  send  an  express  messenger. — 4.  In 
rail,  travelling  with  special  speed ;  swift ; 
as,  express  haste ;  an  exjjress  train. 

Express  (eks-pres'),  n.  1. 1  A  clear  or  distinct 
image  or  representation;  an  exact  copy;  a 
plain  declaration;  an  expression.  '  The  only 
remanent  express  of  Christ's  sacrifice  on 
earth.'  Jer.  Taylor. — 2.  A  messenger  sent 
on  a  particular  errand  or  occasion;  usually, 
a  courier  sent  to  communicate  information 
of  an  important  event,  or  to  deliver  impor- 
tant despatches.— 3.  Any  regular  provision 
made  for  the  speedy  transmission  of  mes- 
sages, parcels,  commissions,  and  the  like; 
any  vefiicle  or  other  conveyance  sent  on  a 
special  message;  specifically,  a  railway  train 
which  travels  at  a  specially  high  rate  of 
speed,  stopping  only  at  the  principal  sta- 
tions; as,  the  London  and  Brighton  express. 
4.  The  message  sent  by  an  express. 

Popular  captations  which  some  men  use  in  their 
speeches  and  expresses.  Eikon  Easilike. 

Expressage  (eks-pres'aj),  n.  The  charge 
for  carrying  anything,  as  a  parcel  or  mes- 
sage, by  express;  the  business  of  carrying 
expresses. 

Expressed  (eks-presf),  p.  and  a.  Squeezed 
or  forced  out,  as  juice  or  liquor;  uttered  in 
words;  set  down  in  writing  or  letters;  de- 
clared; represented;  shown;  despatched  by 
express — Expressed  oils,  in  chem.  oils  which 
are  obtained  from  bodies  only  by  pressing: 
so  named  to  distinguish  them  from  animal 
and  essential  oils,  the  latter  of  which  are, 
for  the  most  part,  obtained  by  distillation. 

Expresser  (eks-pres'er),  n.  One  who  ex- 
presses. 

Expressible  (eks-pres'i-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
expressed,  squeezed  out  by  pressure, uttered, 
declared,  shown,  or  l  epresented. 

Expression  (eks-pre'shon),  n.  [Fr.  expres- 
sion; L.  expressio,  a  pressing  or  squeezing 
out.  See  Express.]  1.  The  act  of  express- 
ing or  forcing  out  by  pressure,  as  juices 
and  oils  from  plants;  hence,  fig.  the  elicit- 
ing or  extracting  anything  tried  to  be  kept 
back ;  as,  a  forcible  expression  of  truth.  — 

2.  The  act  of  uttering,  declaring,  or  repre- 
senting; utterance;  declaration;  represen- 
tation; as,  an  expression  of  the  public  will. 

The  idea  which,  gazing  on  nature  and  human  life 
by  the  intuitive  force  of  imagination,  the  great  artist 
has  divined,  he  gives  shape  and  expression  to  in  sen- 
sible forms  and  images.  Dr.  Catrd. 

3.  Representation  by  words ;  descriptive 
power;  style,  as  expository  of  one's  thoughts, 
feelings,  sentiments,  ideas,  &c. 

The  imit.Ttors  of  Shakespeare,  fixing  their  attention 
on  his  wonderful  power  of  expression,  have  directed 
their  imitation  to  this.  Ji/att.  Arnold. 

4.  That  which  is  expressed  or  uttered;  a 
phrase  or  mode  of  speech;  as,  an  old  expres- 
sion; an  odd  expression. — 5.  In  rhet.  elocu- 
tion; diction;  the  peculiar  manner  of  utter- 
ance suited  to  the  subject  and  sentiment 

No  adequate  description  can  be  given  of  the  name- 
less and  ever-varying  shades  of  expression  which 
real  pathos  gives  to  the  voice-  E.  Porter. 

6.  Cast  of  countenance,  as  indicative  of  cha- 
racter; play  of  features,  as  expressive  of 
feeling  or  any  emotion  — 7.  In  the  fine  arts, 
the  visible  embodiment  of  an  idea ;  the 
natural  and  lively  repi'esentation  or  sug- 
gestion of  any  state  or  condition,  as,  in  the 
case  of  a  picture,  by  the  character  of  the 
landscape,  the  grouping  of  figures,  Ac.; 
more  specifically,  the  suggestion  of  a  state 
of  mind,  sentiment,  passion,  etc.,  by  the 
pose  of  the  human  figure,  but  especially  by 
the  conformation  of  the  features,  as  the 
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eye,  eyebrows,  mouth,  &c. ;  the  power  or 
quality  in  a  picture  or  other  work  of  art  of 
suggesting  an  idea,  whether  intentional  or 
otherwise ;  as,  Bewick's  tail-piece  of  the 
famished  sheep  is  characterized  by  an  ex- 
pression of  total  desolation;  the  expression 
of  the  whole  figure  is  that  of  deep  contem- 
plation. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  expres- 
sioti  too  animated  for  a  statue,  if  that  expresswn  be 
a  beautiful  one.  R.  H.  Pcttter^on. 

8.  In  mmic,  the  tone,  grace,  or  modulation 
of  voice  or  sound  suited  to  any  particular 
subject;  that  manner  which  gives  life  and 
reality  to  ideas  and  sentiments. — 9.  In  alg, 
any  algebraic  quantity,  simple  or  compound, 

as  S*,  9x'  +  7y.  \/  ia  +  b,  &c.  Sometimes 
called  a  Function.  —  Past  expression,  be- 
yond expression,  beyond  the  power  of  de- 
scription. '  Beyond  expression  iaiv.'  Ten- 
nyson. 

Expressional  (eks-pre'shon-al),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  expression;  having  the  power 
of  expression;  particularly,  in  the  fine  arts, 
having  or  exemplifying  the  power  of  clearly 
embodying  conceptions  or  emotions  in  sen- 
sible form;  having  the  quality  of  suggesting 
the  conception  or  emotion  in  the  artist's 
mind;  embodying  a  conception  or  emotion; 
vividly  representing  the  meaning  or  feeling 
intended  to  be  conveyed. 

Whether  you  take  Rapliael  for  the  culminating 
master  oi  expressional  art  in  Italy.  Ricskut. 

It  is  not  therefore  possible  to  make  expressional 
character  any  fair  criterion  of  excellence  in  buildiuf^s, 
until  we  can  fully  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
those  to  whom  their  expression  was  oriyrinally  ad- 
dressed, and  until  we  are  certain  that  we  understand 
every  symbol,  and  are  capable  of  beinfj  touched  by 
every  association  which  its  builders  employed  as 
letters  of  their  language.  Rtiskin. 

Expressionless  (eks-pre'shon-les),  a.  Des- 
titute of  expression.  Shelley. 

Expressive  (eks-pres'iv),  a.  1.  Serving  to 
express,  utter,  or  represent:  followed  by  of; 
as,  he  sent  a  letter  couched  in  terms  ex- 
pressive of  his  gratitude. 

Each  verse  so  swells  e.vpressive  o/her  woes.  Tickell. 
2.  Full  of  expression;  vividly  representing 
the  meaning  or  feeling  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed; emphatical. 

Come  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  his  praise. 

Thomso}i. 

While  this  hidden  reality  is  unveiled  to  us  in  one 
way  by  science  and  philosophy,  it  is  the  function  of 
art  to  reveal  it  to  us  in  another,  and,  for  many  minds, 
a  more  expressive  and  intelligible  way.    Dr.  Caird. 

Expressively  (eks-pres'iv-li),  adv.  In  an 
expressive  manner ;  clearly;  fully;  with  a 
clear  representation. 

Expressiveness  (eks-pres'iv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  expressive;  the  power  of  ex- 
pression or  representation  by  words;  power 
or  force  of  representation;  the  quality  of 
presenting  a  subject  strongly  to  the  senses 
or  to  the  mind ;  as,  the  expressiveness  of  the 
eye,  or  of  the  features,  or  of  sounds. 

Expressly  (eks-pres'li),  adv.  In  an  express, 
direct,  or  pointed  manner;  of  set  purpose; 
in  direct  terms;  plainly.  'Expressly  against 
the  laws  of  arms. '  Shale. 

Expressness  (eks-pres'nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  express. 

Expressuret  (eks-pre'shur),  n.  1.  Process 
of  squeezing  out.— 2.  Expression;  utterance; 
representation;  mark;  impression. 

An  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expressure  to.  Slia/c. 

Exprimet  (eks-prim'),  v.t.     To  express. 

Wolsey. 

Exprobrate  t  (eks'pro-brat),  V.  t.  [L.  expro- 
bro—ex,  and  probrum,  a  shameful  or  dis- 
graceful act.]  To  upbraid;  to  censure  as 
reproachful ;  to  blame ;  to  conden)n.  '  To 
exprobrate  their  stupidity.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Exprotaration  t  (eks-pro-ln-a'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  charging  or  censuring  reproachfully; 
reproachful  accusation;  the  act  of  upbraid- 
ing. 

It  must  needs  be  a  fearful  exprobratian  of  our  un- 
worthiness  when  the  judge  himself  shall  bear  witness 
against  us.  yer.  Taylor. 

Exprobrative.t  Exprobratory  t  (eks-pro'- 
bra-tiv,  eks-pro'bra-to-ri),  a.  Upbraiding; 
expressing  reproach. 

Ex  professo  (eks  pro-fes'so).  [L.]  Profess- 
edly; by  profession. 

Expromission  (eks-pio-mi'slion),  n.  In  law, 
the  act  by  which  a  ci'editor  accepts  a  new 
debtor,  who  takes  the  place  of  the  old 
debtor,  who  is  discharged. 

Expromissor  (eks-pro'mis-ser),  n.  In  law, 
one  who  becomes  bound  for  the  debt  of 
another  by  substituting  himself  as  principal 
debtor  in  room  of  the  former  obligant. 


Expropriate  (eks-pro'pri-at),  V.  t.  [L.  ex, 
out  of,  from,  and  proprins,  one's  own.]  To 
disengage  from  appropriation;  to  hold  no 
longer  as  one's  own;  to  give  up  a  claim  to 
the  exclusive  property  of. 

Expropriation  (eks-pr6'pri-a"shon),  n. 
1.  The  act  of  discarding  appropriation  or 
declining  to  hold  as  one's  own;  the  surren- 
der of  a  claim  to  exclusive  property.— 2.  The 
act  of  dispossessing  the  owner  of  a  property 
wholly  or  to  a  great  extent  of  his  proprie- 
tary rights. 

Perpetuity  of  tenure  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  would 
be  the  virtual  expropriatio7i  of  the  landlord. 

Gladsloyie. 

Expuate  t  (eks'pii-at),  a.  [L.  exspuo,  to  spit 
out  ]   Spit  out;  ejected.  Chapman. 

Expugn  (eks-pun'),  v.t.  [L.  expugno,  to 
take  by  assault — ex,  out,  and  pugno,  from 
pugna,  a  battle.]  To  conquer;  to  take  by 
assault. 

when  they  could  not  expiigJi  him  by  argun)ents. 

Fox. 

Expugnable  (eks-pQn'a-bl),  a.  [L.  expiign- 
abilis,  that  may  be  taken  or  reduced.  See 
Expugn.]  That  may  be  overcome;  that  may 
be  forced. 

Expugnation  (eks-pug-na'shon),  n.  Con- 
quest; the  act  of  taking  by  assault. 

Since  the  e.\-pi(^'nalw>i  of  the  Rhodian  isle. 
Methinks  a  thousand  years  are  overp.iss'd. 

Tragedy  of  SoliDian  and  Perseda. 

Expugner  (eks-pun'er),  n.  .One  who  sub- 
dues. 

Expuition  (ek-spu-i'shon),  (i.  Same  as  Ex- 
spuition. 

Expulset  (eks-pulsO,  v.t.  [Fr.  expulsnr;  L. 
expulso,  intens. ,  from  expello,  expvlsuin,  to 
drive  out— ex,  out,  and  pello,  to  drive.]  To 
drive  out;  to  expel. 

For  ever  should  they  be  expulsed  from  France. 

S/iai. 

Expulsion  (eks-pul'shon),  n.  [L.  expulsio,  a 
driving  out,  from  expello.    See  EXPUI.SE.] 

1.  The  act  of  driving  out  or  expelling;  a 
driv  ing  away  by  violence;  as,  the  expulsion 
of  the  thirty  tyrants  from  Athens,  or  of 
Adam  from  Paradise. 

Sole  victor,  from  the  expulsioti  of  his  foes 
Messiah  his  triumphal  chariot  turn'd.  Miltoft, 

2.  The  state  of  being  driven  out  or  away. 
'After  Adam's  expidsion.'  Raleigh.— A 
penal  and  final  dismissal  of  a  student  from 
a  college  or  university. 

Expulsive  ( eks-puls'iv ),  a.  Having  the 
power  of  driving  out  or  away;  serving  to 
expel. 

Expunction  (ek-spungk'shon),  n.  [See  Ex- 
punge.] The  act  of  expunging,  blotting 
out,  or  erasing;  the  state  of  being  expunged, 
blotted  out,  or  erased. 

The  consonant  in  the  middle  of  the  words  being 
chietly  that  fixed  upon  fur  expienclioti.  Roscoe. 

Expunge(ek-spunj').f.  t.^vet.&'i3\>.expunged; 
ppr.  expunging.  [L.  expungo,  to  prick  out, 
to  cross  or  blot  out — ex,  out,  and  pungo,  to 
prick.]  1.  To  blot  out,  as  with  a  pen;  to  rub 
out;  to  efface,  as  words;  to  obliterate. 

A  universal  blank 
Of  nature's  works,  to  me  e.^cpnnged  and  ras'd. 

Milton. 

2.  To  efface;  to  strike  out;  to  wipe  out  or 
destroy;  to  annihilate. 

wilt  thou  not  to  a  broken  heart  dispense 
The  balm  of  mercy,  and  expit7tge  th'  offence. 

G.  Sandys. 

Syn.  To  efface,  erase,  obliterate,  strike  out, 
destroy,  annihilate. 
Expurgate  (eks-pei-'gat),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  ex- 
purgatcd;  ppr.  expurgating.  [L.  expurgo, 
expurgatuin — ex,  and  purgo,  to  make  clean, 
from  piirus,  clean,  pure,  and  ago,  to  do,  to 
effect.  See  Puke  ]  To  purge;  to  cleanse; 
to  purify  from  anything  noxious,  offensive, 
or  erroneous;  as,  an  expurgated  edition  of 
a  book. 

Expurgation  (eks-p6r-ga'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  purging  or  cleansing,  or  state  of  being 
purged  or  cleansed;  evacuation;  acleansing; 
purification  from  anything  noxious,  offen- 
sive, sinful,  or  erroneous. 

This  work  will  ask  as  many  more  officials  to  make 
expurgations  .  .  .  that  the  commonwealth  of  learning 
be  not  damnified.  Milton. 

Expurgator  (eks-per'gat-6r),  n.  One  who 
expurgates  or  purifies. 

Expurgatorial,  Expurgatorious  (eks-per'- 
ga-to"ri-al,  eks-per'ga-to"ri-us),  a.  That  ex- 
purgates or  expunges;  expurgatory.  'Your 
monkish  prohibitions  and  expurgatorious 
indexes.'  Milton. 

Himself  he  exculpated  by  a  solemn  expnrgatorial 
oath.  Milman. 

Expurgatory  (eks-per'ga-to-ri),  a.  Cleans- 
ing; purifying;  serving  to  purify  from  any- 


thing noxious,  offensive,  sinful,  or  erroneous; 
as,  the  expurgatory  index  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  wliich  directs  the  suppres- 
sion or  prohibits  the  use  of  certain  Ijooks 
deemed  hostile  to  their  religion.  '  Exjmr- 
jra^ori/ animadversions.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Expurget  (eks-perj'),  v.t.  [L.  expurgo,  to 
purge  out.  See  EXPURGATE.]  To  purge 
away. 

The  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
ingendering  together,  brought  forth  or  perfected 
those  catalogues  and  expurging  indexes  that  rake 
through  the  entrails  of  many  an  old  good  author. 

Milton 

Exquiret  (eks-kwirO,  v.t.  [L.  exquiro,  to 
search  out  thoroughly  —  ex,  intens.,  and 
qucero,  to  seek  for,  to  inquire.]  To  search 
into  or  out.  'My  delinquencies  exqiiire.' 
G.  Sandys. 

Exquisite  (eks'kwi-zit),  a.  [L.  exqvisitus, 
carefully  sought  out,  exquisite,  from  ex- 
quiro, exquisitum.  See  EXQUIRE  and 
Quest  ]  1.  Sought  out  or  searched  for  with 
care;  hence,  choice;  select;  nice;  exact;  very 
excellent;  complete;  as,  a  vase  of  exquisite 
workmanship. — 2.  Nice;  accurate;  of  keen  or 
delicate  perception,  or  great  discrimination; 
as,  exquisite  sensibility,  taste,  &c.  'A  poet 
of  the  most  unbounded  invention  and  the 
n\os,t  exquisite  judgment.'  Addi.ion.-~3.  Be- 
ing pleasurable  or  painful  in  the  highest 
degree;  exceeding;  extreme;  keen;  poignant; 
as,  a  painful  and  exquisite  impression  on 
the  nerves. 

The  pleasures  of  sense  are  probably  relished  by 
beasts  in  a  more  exqiiisiie  degree  than  they  are  by 
men.  Bp.  Atterbnry. 

The  most  exquisite  of  human  satisfactions  flows 
from  an  approving  conscience.         y.  M.  Mason. 

1.  \  Given  to  searching  out;  curious. 

Be  not  over  e.vqicisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils.  Milton. 

5.t  Skilful. 

They  are  also  exquisite  in  making  miraculous  talis- 
mans and  mirrors.  Turkish  Spy. 

Syn.  Nice,  delicate,  exact,  accurate,  refined, 
extreme,  matchless,  consummate,  perfect. 
Exquisite  (eks'kwi  zit),        A  fine  gentle- 
man; a  dandy;  a  fop;  a  coxcomb. 

Such  an  exquisite  was  but  a  poor  companion  for  a 
quiet  plain  man  like  me.  T.  Hook. 

O  rare  specimen  of  a  race  fast  decaying!  specimen 
of  the  true  fine  gentleman,  ere  the  word  dandy  was 
known,  and  before  exquisite  became  a  noun  substan- 
tive. Lord  Lytt07i. 

Exquisitely  (eks'kwi-zit-li),  adv.  1.  Nicely; 
accurately;  with  great  perfection;  as,  a  work 
exquisitely  finished;  exquisitely  written. 

Her  shape 

From  forehead  down  to  foot  perfect — again 
From  foot  to  forehead  exquisitely  turned. 

Tennyson. 

2.  With  keen  sensation  or  with  nice  percep- 
tion; as,  we  feel  pain  more  exquisitely  wlien 
nothing  diverts  our  attention  from  it. 

We  see  more  exquisitely  with  one  eye  shut. 

BacoJt. 

The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine! 

Feels  at  each  thread  and  lives  along  the  line.  Pope. 

Exquisiteness(eks'kwi-zit-nes),?i.  1.  Nicety; 
exactness;  accui'acy;  completeness;  perfec- 
tion; as,  the  exquisiteness  of  workmanship. — 
2.  Keenness;  sharpness;  extremity;  as,  the 
e.rquisitciiess  of  pain  or  grief. 

Exquisitism  (eks'kwi-zit-izm),  n.  The  state, 
quality,  or  character  of  an  exquisite;  cox- 
coml.ry;  dandyism;  foppishness.  Mrs.  Gore. 

Exquisitivet  (eks-kwi'zit-iv),  n.  Curious; 
eager  to  discover. 

Exquisitivelyt  (eks-kwi'zit-iv-li),  adv.  Curi- 
ously; minutely. 

Exsanguine  (eks-sang'gwin),  a.  [Prefix  ex, 
priv.,  and  san^itine.]   Bloodless.  [Rare.] 

Such  versicles,  exsan.^ui/ie  and  pithless,  yield 
neither  pleasure  nor  profit.  Lamb. 

Exsanguinity  (eks-san-gwin'i-ti),  n.  Desti- 
tution of  blood. 

Exsanguinous,  Exsanguineous  (eks-sang'- 
gwiii-us.  fks-sang-gwin'e-u.s),  a.  [L.  exsan- 
guis—ex,  priv.,  and  sanguis,  blootl  ]  Desti- 
tute of  blood,  or  rather  of  red  blood,  as  an 
animal. 

ExsanguiOUS  (eks-sang'gwi-us),  a.  Exsan- 
guinous. Ray. 

Exscind  (ek-sindO.  v.t.  [L.  exscindo—ex, 
out,  off,  and  scindo,  to  cut.]  To  cut  off. 
[Rare] 

Exscribet  (eks-skrib'),  u.t.  [L.  cxscribo,  to 
write  out,  to  copy— ea;,  out,  off,  and  scribo, 
to  write.]   To  copy;  to  transcribe. 

His  proof  is  from  a  passage  in  the  Misnah,  which 
Maimonides  has  also  exscribed.  Hooker. 

Exscriptt  (eks-skripf),  n.  [L.  exscriptum, 
pp.  of  exscribo.  See  Exscribe.]  A  copy;  a 
transcript. 
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Ex-scriptural  (eks-skrip'tur-al),  a.  Not 
found  ill  Sci  iiitmv;  not  in  accordance  with 
scriptural  doctrines. 

Exscutellate  (elis-sku'tel-lat),  a.  [L.  ex, 
witliout,  and  scutella,  a  disli,  dim.  of  sciiti-a, 
a  disti.  ]  In  entom.  having  no  apparent 
scutellum;  wholly  covered  by  the  pro- 
thorax. 

Exsect  (ek-sekf).  I'.t.    [L.  exseco,  exsectum, 

to  cut  out  or  away — ex,  out,  off,  and  seco,  to 

cut-]   To  cut  out;  to  cut  away. 
Exsection  (ek-sek'shon),  n.     [L.  exsectio. 

.See  EXSECT,]   A  cutting  off  or  a  cutting 

out. 

Exsert,  Exserted  (ek-serf,  ek-sert'ed),  a. 
[L.  exsertus,  from  exsero,  to  stretch  out  or 
forth.  See  Exert.]  Standing  out;  projected 
beyond  some  other  part;  as,  stamens  exsert. 

A  small  portion  of  the  basal  edge  of  the  shell  ex- 
served.  Baiius. 

Exsertile  (ek-sert'il),  a.  That  may  be  thrust 
out  or  jirotruded. 

Exsiccant  (ek-sik'kant),  a.  [See  Exsiccate.  ] 
Drying;  evaporating  moisture;  having  the 
quality  of  drying. 

Exsiccant  (ek-sik'kant),  n.  In  med.  a  drug 
having  drying  properties. 

Exsiccate  (ek-sik'kat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  cx- 
aiccated:  ppr.  exsiccating.  [L.  exsicco,  ex- 
siccatum,  to  dry  up— ex,  intens. ,  and  sicca, 
to  dry.]  To  dry;  to  exhaust  or  evaporate 
moisture. 

Great  heats  exsiccate  and  waste  the  moisture  .  .  . 
of  the  earth.  jMortitner. 

Exsiccation  (ek-sik-kiVshon),  n.  The  act  or 
ojieration  of  drying;  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture: ilryness. 

Exsiccative  (ek-sik'ka-tiv),  a.  Tending  to 
make  dry;  having  the  power  of  drying. 

Exsiccator  (ek'sik-kat-er),  n.  1.  An  arrange- 
iiu'iit  for  ili  ying  moist  substances,  generally 
ciiij.-iisting  of  an  apartment  through  which 
heated  air  passes,  and  which  may  also  con- 
tain sulphuric  acid,  quicklime,  or  other 
absorbents. —2.  In  the  chemical  laboratory, 
a  vessel  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  tightly  fitting  cover,  in  which  cru- 
cibles, itc. ,  are  allowed  to  cool  before  being 
wei,ghed. 

Exspuition  (ek-spii  i  shon),  n.  [L.  exspiiitio, 
a  spitting  out— ex.  out,  and  sjnw,  to  spit. J 
A  discharge  of  saliva  by  spitting.  [Rare.] 

Exsputory  (ek-spii 'to-ri),  a.    That  is  spit 

out  or  ejected. 

I  cannot  inmiediately  recollect  the  exsputory  lines. 

Cc^iiper. 

Exstipulate  (ek-stip'u-lat),  a  [L.  ex,  and 
xtiltiilii,  straw.]    In  bot.  having  no  stipules. 

Exsuccous  (ek-suk'kus),  a.  (L.  exsuccus — 
c.i;  priv.,  and  siiccns,  juice.]  Destitute  of 
juice;  dry. 

Exsuction  (ek-suk'shon),  n.  [L.  exsugo,  ex- 
siicfiiin,  to  suck  out— ex,  out,  and  sugo,  to 
suck.  1   Tlie  act  of  sucking  out. 

Exsudation  (eks-iid-a'shon),  n.    Same  as 

li.riidiitiii7i. 

Exsufflate  (ek-suffliit),  v.  t.  [See  Exsuffla- 
TIDN.I  Ei-clcs.  to  renoimce,  or  drive  out, 
by  blowing  and  spitting  upon.  See  Ex- 
SUFFLICATE. 

Exsufflation  (ek-suf-fla'shon),  11.  [L.  exsxifflo, 
to  lilow  or  spit  out,  reject— ex,  out,  and 
sujjlo,  to  blow.]  1.  A  blowing  or  blast  from 
beneath. — 2.  A  kind  of  exorcism,  performed 
by  blowing  and  spitting  at  the  evil  spirit. 

That  wondrous  number  of  ceremonies  in  exorcism, 
exsufflation,  use  of  salt,  spittle,  inunction,  &c,,  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  required.  Puller. 

Exsufflicate  (ek-suf'fli-kat),  a.  [See  Ex- 
sri  FL.VTlnN.  ]  Probably  a  misprint  for 
exsnjliitcil,  that  is  blown  up  or  inflated. 
JSxsiiJIlate  was  an  old  ecclesiastical  term  for 
the  form  of  renouncing  the  devil  in  the 
baptism  of  catechumens,  when  the  can- 
didate was  commanded  to  turn  to  tlie  west 
and  thrice  exsufflate  Satan.  This  form  is 
found  only  in  one  passage  of  Shakspere. 

When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 
To  such  exsufflicate  and  blown  surmises. 

Othello,  iii.  3. 

Exsuperancet  (ek-sii'pfer-ans),  n.  A  passing 
over  or  lieyond;  excess.    Sir  K.  Digby. 

Exsuscitate  (ek-sus'i-tat),  v.t.  (L.  exsuscito, 
exsuscitatuin,  to  rouse  from  sleep,  to  awaken 
— ex,  out,  ami  suscito,  to  arouse.]  To  rouse ; 
to  excite. 

Exsuscitation  (ek-sus'i-ta"shon),  n.  A 
stirring  up;  a  rousing. 

Virtue  is  not  a  thing  that  is  merely  acquired  and 
transfused  into  us  from  without,  but  rather  an  exsus- 
citation of  those  intellectual  principles  .  .  .  which  were 
essentially  engraven  and  sealeKi  upon  the  soul  at  her 
first  creation.  HallyweU. 

Extancet  (eks'tans),  n.    Outward  existence. 


He  (God)  hath  in  his  intellect  the  ideal  existences 
of  things  and  entities  before  their  exlances. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

I  Extancyt  (eks'tan-si),  n.    [L.  extantia,  ex- 
j   stantia,  a  standing  out,  from  exstans,  ex- 
stantis,  ppr.  of  exsto,  to  stand  out— e.x,  out, 
and  sto,  to  stand.]   1.  The  state  of  rising 
'    above  others.  —2.  Part  rising  above  the  rest: 
opposed  to  depression.  Boyle. 
Extant  (eks'tant),  a.    [L.  extans,  exstans, 
extantis,exstantis.  SeeEXTANCY.]  1.  Stand- 
ing out  or  above  any  surface ;  protrutled. 

That  part  of  the  teeth  which  is  extant  above  the 
gums.  Ray. 

A  body  partly  immersed  in  a  fluid  and  partly  ex- 
tant. Bentley. 

2.  In  being;  now  subsisting;  not  suppressed, 
destroyed,  or  lost;  as,  the  extant  works  of 
orators  and  philosophers.  '  The  extaiit  por- 
traits of  this  great  man.'  7s.  Tai/ior.- 3.  tNot 
suppressed;  publicly  known;  evident. 

'Tis  e.xtant,  that  which  we  call  comedia,  was  at 
first  nothing  but  a  simple  continued  song. 

B.  yonsojt. 

Extasy,  Extatic  (eks'ta-si,  eks-tat'ik).  See 

Ecstasy,  Ecstatic. 

Extemporalt  (eks-tem'po-ral),  a.  [L.  extem- 
poralix,  on  tlie  spur  of  the  moment,  extem- 
porary—ex,  priv. ,  and  tempiis,  time.]  l.Made 
or  uttered  at  the  moment  without  premedi- 
tation ;    as,   an   extemporal   discourse.  — 

2.  Speaking  without  premeditation. 

Many  foolish  things  fall  from  wise  men.  if  they 
speak  HI  haste  or  be  extetnporal.  B.  Jotison. 

3.  Able  to  inspire  extemporaneous  language. 

Assist  me.  some  e.viejnporal  god  of  rhyme.  Shak. 

Extemporally  t  (eks-tem'po-ral-li),  adv. 
Witliout  premeditation. 

Extemporaneant  (eks-tem'p6-ra"ne-an),  a. 
Sanu;  as  Exti-inporaneous. 

Extemporaneous  (eks-tem'p6-ra"ne-us),  a. 
[L.  c.xteiiipnraneus—ex,  priv.,  and  teinpus, 
temporis,  time.]  Composed,  performed, 
uttered,  or  made  at  the  time  without  pre- 
vious thought  or  study ;  unpremeditated  ; 
as,  an  extemporaneous  address ;  an  extem- 
poraneous production ;  an  extemporaneot(s 
prescription.  '  Extemporaneous  effiisions. ' 
Warton. 

Extemporaneously  ( eks-tem'p6-ra"ne-us- 
li),  adn.  Witliout  previous  thought  or  study. 

Extemporaneousness  ( eks-tem'p6-ra"ne- 
us-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being  unpremedi- 
tated. 

Extemporarily  (eks-tem'po-ra-ri-li),  adv. 
Without  previous  thought  or  study. 

Extemporary  (eks-tem'po-ra-ri),  a.  [From 
extempore  (which  see).]  1.  Composed,  per- 
formed, or  uttered  without  previous  study 
or  preparation. — 2.  t  Made  or  erected  for 
the  occasion;  for  the  present  time.  'Extem- 
porary habitations.'  Maundrell. 

Extempore  (eks-tem'po-re),(rrfi).  [Formed  by 
conjoining  the  two  words  of  the  L.  phrase 
ex  tempore  (same  meaning)— prep,  ex,  and 
abl.  of  tempus,  temjmris,  time.]  Without 
previous  thought,  study,  or  meditation; 
without  preparation;  suddenly;  as,  to  write 
or  speak  extempore. 

My  resolution  never  again  to  make  acquaintances 

exterjipore.  T.  Hook. 

Extempore  (eks-tem'po-re),  a.  Extemporary; 
extemporaneous. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  mere  tradi- 
tion, and  as  it  were  vehement  enthusiastic  extempore 
preaching.  Carlyle. 

Extempore  (eks-tem'po-re),  n.  Extempor- 
aneous speaking;  the  act  of  expressing  one's 
self  without  premeditation.  [Rare.] 

Amidst  the  disadvantage  of  extempore  against  pre- 
meditation, he  dispelled  with  ease  and  perfect  clear- 
ness all  the  sophisms  that  had  been  brought  against 
him.  'Bp.  Fell. 

Extemporiness  (eks-tem'po-ri-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unpremeditated;  the  state  of 
being  composed,  performed, uttered, orniade 
without  previous  thought  or  study. 

Extemporization  (eks-teni'po-riz-a"shon), 
«.  The  act  of  extemporizing ;  the  act  of 
expressing  one's  self  without  premeditation. 
Athciuxynn. 

Extemporize  (eks-tem'po-riz),  v.i.  pret.  & 
pp.  extv»<itiirized ;  ppr.  extemporizing.  To 
speak  extempore;  to  speak  without  previous 
thought,  study,  or  preparation;  to  discourse 
without  notes  or  written  composition. 

The  exfe}}tporizini^  faculty  is  never  more  out  of  its 
element  than  in  the  pulpit.  South. 

Extemporize  (eks-tem'po-riz),  v.t.  To  make 
hurriedly  or  witliout  forethought;  to  make 
or  provide  for  an  occasion ;  to  prepare  in 
great  haste  with  the  means  within  one's 
reach ;  as,  to  extemporize  a  speech  or  a 
dinner. 


The  judge  who  is  to  try  the  case  (that  of  Brigham 
Young)  has  extemporized  a  rule  by  which  the  sup- 
porters of  polygamy  are  disqualified  from  sitting  on 
a  jury.  Sat.  Rev. 

Extemporizer  (eks-tem'po-riz-er),  n.  One 
who  extemporizes. 

Extend  (eks-tend'),  1).  [L.  exteudo,  to  stretch 
out— ex,  out,  and  tendo,  from  Indo-Eur.  root 
tan,  seen  also  in  L.  temiis,  thin,  tenax,  ten- 
acious, in  Gr.  teino,  to  stretch,  Skr.  tan,  to 
extend,  and  in  E.  thin,  G.  dilnn,  thin.]  1.  To 
stretch  in  any  direction;  to  carry  forward 
or  continue  in  length,  as  a  line;  to  spread 
in  breadth;  to  expand  or  dilate  in  size;  as, 
we  extend  lines  in  surveying;  we  extend 
roads,  limits,  bounds;  we  extend  metal 
plates  by  hammering.— 2.  To  hold  out  or 
reach  forth;  as,  to  extend  the  arm  or  hand. 
'Extending  her  white  arms.'  Tennyson.^ 

3.  'To  expand;  to  enlarge;  to  widen;  as,  to 
extend  the  capacities  or  intellectual  powers; 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  usefulness;  to  extend 
commerce. 

Few  extend  their  thoughts  towards  universal  know- 
ledge. Locke. 

4.  To  continue;  to  prolong;  as,  to  extend 
the  time  of  payment;  to  extend  the  season 
of  trial. 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath. 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death. 

Pope. 

5.  To  communicate ;  to  bestow;  to  use  or 
exercise;  to  impart. 

(He)  hath  extended  mercy  to  me  before  the  king. 

Ezra  vii.  28. 
I  will  extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river. 

Is.  Ixvi.  12. 

6.  In  lau\  to  value,  as  lands  taken  by  a 
writ  of  extent  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt ;  or 
to  levy  on  lands,  as  an  execution,  by  metes 
and  bounds. 

This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use.  Massin^er. 

—To  extend  a  deed,  to  make  a  fair  copy  of 
a  deed  on  paper,  parchment,  or  the  like, 
for  signature ;  to  engross  a  deed.  [Scotch.] 
Syn.  To  lengthen,  enlarge,  expand,  widen, 
diffuse,  spread. 
Extend  (eks-tend'),  v.i.  To  stretch;  to  reach; 
to  be  continued  in  length  or  breadth ;  to 
become  larger  or  more  comprehensive;  as, 
how  far  will  your  argument  or  proposition 
extend?  his  sphere  of  usefulness  is  gradually 
extending. 

My  goodness  exlendeth  not  to  thee.     Ps.  xvi.  2. 

Extendant  (eks-tend'ant),  pp^\    In  her.  the 

same  as  Displayed. 
Extendedly  (eks-tend'ed-li),  adv.   In  an  ex- 
tended manner. 

Extender  (eks-tend'er),  n.  He  who  or  that 
which  extends  or  stretches. 

Extendible  (eks-tend'i-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of 
being  extended;  that  may  be  stretched,  ex- 
tended, enlarged,  widened,  or  expanded.— 

2.  In  law,  that  may  be  taken  by  a  writ  of 
extent  and  valued. 

Extendlesst  (eks-tend'les),  a.  Extended 
without  limit. 

Extendlessnesst  (eks-tend'les-nes),  n.  Un- 
limited extension. 

An  infinitude  and  i'AV'£«(//«j«trjj  of  excursions  .  .  . 
into  new  figures.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Extensibility  (eks-tens'i-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  extensible;  the  capacity  of 
being  extended  or  of  suffering  extension;  as. 
the  extensibility  of  a  fibre  or  of  a  plate  of 
metal. 

Extensible  (eks-tens'i-bl),  a.    [From  L.  ex- 

tendo,  extensum.  See  EXTEND.]  That  may 
be  extended;  capable  of  being  stretched  in 
length  or  breadth;  susceptible  of  enlarge- 
ment.  '  An  extensible  memhrane.'  Bolder. 

Extensibleness  (eks-tens'i-bl-nes),  n.  Ex- 
tensibility (which  see). 

Extensile  (eks-tens'il),  a.  Capable  of  being 
extended.  '£xtCMsiie  and  prehensive  tubes.' 
Prof.  Owen. 

Extension  (eks-ten'shon),  n.  [L.  extensio, 
fron\extendo,extenstim  SeeEXTEND.]  l.The 
act  of  extending;  a  stretching.— 2.  The  state 
of  being  extended;  enlargement;  e.xpansion. 

3.  In  physics  and  metaph.  that  property  of  a 
body  by  which  it  occupies  a  portion  of  space. 
Extension  is  an  essential  as  well  as  a  general 
property  of  matter,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
form  a  conception  of  matter,  however  min- 
ute may  be  the  particle,  without  connecting 
with  it  the  idea  of  its  having  a  certain  bulk 
and  occupying  a  certain  quantity  of  space. 
Every  body,  however  small,  must  have 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  that  is,  it 
must  possess  the  property  of  extension. 
Figure  or  form  is  the  result  of  extension, 
for  we  cannot  conceive  that  a  body  has 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  without  its 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hfer;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abKne;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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having  some  kind  of  figure,  however  irregu- 
lar.— 4.  In  surg.  the  act  of  pulling  the 
broken  part  of  a  liml)  in  a  direction  fi'om 
the  trunk,  in  order  to  bring  the  ends  of  the 
bone  into  their  natural  situation.— 5.  In 
com.  a  written  engagement  on  the  part  of  a 
creditor,  allowing  a  debtor  further  time  to 
pay  a  debt. — 6.  In  logic,  the  extent  of  the 
application  of  a  general  terra,  that  is,  the 
objects  collectively  whicli  are  included 
under  it;  sphere;  compass;  tlms,  the  word 
figure  is  more  extensive  than  triangle,  circle, 
parallelogram,  &c. ;  liuropean,  more  exten- 
sive tlian  French,  Frenchman,  German,  A'c. 
Matter  and  mind  are  tlie  most  extensive 
terms  of  wlrich  any  definite  conception  can 
be  formed.  It  is  contrasted  with  compre- 
hension or  intension  (which  see). 

Extensional  (eks-ten'shon-al),  a.  Having 
great  extent. 

Extensionist(eks-ten'shon-ist),  n.  An  advo- 
cate for  extension;  specifically,  an  advocate 
for  the  extension  of  tlie  franchise. 

Extensive  (eks-tens'iv),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
or  characterized  by  extension;  wide;  large; 
having  great  enlargement  or  extent;  embrac- 
ing a  wide  area  or  a  great  number  of  objects; 
diffusive;  as,  an  extensive  farm;  an  extensive 
field;  an  extensive  lake;  an  extensive  sphere 
of  operations ;  extensive  benevolence.  — 
2.t  That  may  be  extended;  extensile. 

Silver-beaters  choose  the  finest  coin,  as  that  which 
is  most  exte)isive  under  the  hammer.  Boyle. 

Extensively  (eks-tens'iv-li),  adv.  Widely; 
largely;  to  a  great  extent;  as,  a  story  is  ex- 
tensively circulated. 

Extensiveness  (eks-tens'iv-nes),  n.  1.  Wide- 
ness ;  largeness ;  extent ;  diffusiveness ;  as, 
the  extensiveness  of  the  ocean;  the  extensive- 
ness of  a  man's  charities  or  benevolence.  — 
2.t  Capacity  of  being  extended. 

Dilatability  and  exte^isiveness  of  the  throats  and 
ffullets  of  serpents.  Ray. 

Extensor  (eks-tens'er),  n.  In  anat.  a  muscle 
which  serves  to  extend  or  straighten  any  part 
of  the  body,  as  an  arm  or  a  finger:  opposed 
to  flexor. 

Extensuret  (eks-ten'shur),  ra.  Extent;  ex- 
tension. 

I  spy'd  a  goodly  tree, 
Under  the  extensure  of  whose  lordly  arras, 
The  small  birds  warbled  their  harmonious  charms. 

Drayton. 

Extent  (eks-tenf),  n.  [L.L.  extenttis,  a 
stretching  out;  L.  extenttis,  extended,  pp.  of 
extendo.  See  Extend.]  1.  Space  or  degree 
to  whicia  a  thing  is  extended;  length;  com- 
jjass;  bulk;  size;  as,  the  extent  of  aline;  agreat 
extent  of  country  or  of  body.— 2.  Communi- 
cation; distribution;  bestowal,  'The  extent 
of  equal  justice.'  Shale  — Z.  In  law,  a  writ 
of  execution  or  extendi  facias,  commanding 
a  sheriff  to  value  tlie  lands  of  a  debtor;  or 
the  act  of  the  sheriff  or  commissioner  in 
making  tlie  valuation.  Under  the  terit  of 
extent,  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of  tlie 
debtor  may  be  all  taken  at  once,  in  order  to 
compel  the  payment  of  the  debt;  but  it  is 
not  usual  to  seize  the  body.  — Extent  in  chief, 
a  writ  issuing  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
directed  to  tlie  sheriff,  ordering  him  to  take 
an  inquisition  or  inquest  of  office,  on  tlie 
oaths  of  lawful  men,  to  ascertain  tlie  lands, 
&c,,  of  the  debtor,  and  seize  tlie  same  into 
tlie  queen's  liands. — Extent  in  aid,  a  writ 
wliich  issues  at  the  suit  or  instance  of  a 
crown-debtor,  against  a  person  indebted  to 
himself.  It  is  grounded  on  the  principle 
tliat  the  crown  is  entitled  to  the  debts  due 
to  the  debtor. — 4.  The  ancient  census  or 
general  valuation  put  upon  all  the  lands  in 
Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
proportion  of  puljlic  subsidies  or  taxes  exi- 
ixible  from  them,  as  well  as  for  ascertaining 
tlie  amount  of  the  casualties  due  to  the 
superior. 

Extent  t  (eks-tenf),  a.  Extended. 

Both  his  hands  .  .  . 

Above  the  water  were  on  high  extent.  Spenser. 

Extent  (eks-tenf),  v.t.  To  assess;  to  lay  on 
or  apportion,  as  an  assessment.  [Scotch.] 

Extent  (ek.'-tenf),  v.i.  To  be  assessed;  to  lie 
rated  for  assessment.  [Scotch.] 

Extenuate  ( eks-ten'ii-at ),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
extenuated;  ppr.  extenuating.  [L.  extenuo, 
extenuatum,  to  make  thin  or  small,  to  lessen, 
to  weaken— cx,  and  tenuo,  from  tenuis, 
thin,  fine,  slender.]  1.  To  make  thin,  lean, 
or  slender. 

His  body  behind  his  head  becomes  broad,  from 
which  it  is  extenuated  all  the  way  to  the  tail.  Grew. 

2.  To  lessen  ;  to  diminish,  as  a  crime  or 
guilt. 

But  fortune  there  extenuates  the  crime,  Dryden. 


3,  To  lessen  in  representation;  to  palliate: 
opposed  to  aggravate. 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am;  nothing  extemtate. 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  maUce.  Shak. 


to  detract  from 


4,  t  To  lower  or  degrade; 
honour  or  reputation. 

Righteous  are  thy  decrees  on  all  thy  works; 
Wiio  can  extenuate  thee?  Milton. 

5.  To  make  thin  or  rare. 

He  the  congealed  vapours  melts  again 
Extenuated  into  drops  of  rain.  Sandys. 

Extenuate  (eks-ten'ii-at),  v.i.  To  become 
tliinner  or  more  slender;  to  be  drawn  out 
or  extenuated, 

Extenuatet  (eks-ten'ii-at),  a.  Thin;  slender. 

Extenuatingly  (eks-ten'O-at-ing-li),  adv.  In 
an  extenuating  manner;  by  way  of  extenua- 
tion. 

Extenuation  (eks-ten'ii-a"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  making  thin ;  the  process  of  growing 
thin  or  lean;  the  losing  of  flesh.— 2.  'The  act 
of  representing  anything  less  wrong,  faulty, 
or  criminal  than  it  is  in  fact ;  palliation : 
opposed  to  aggravation;  as,  the  extenuation 
of  faults,  injuries,  or  crimes.  'Every  ex- 
tenuation of  what  is  evil.'  Is.  Taylor. — 
3,  Mitigation;  alleviation. 

what  deeds  of  charity  we  can  allege  in  e.xtenua- 
tton  of  our  punishment.  Atterbiiry. 

Extenuator  (eks-ten'ti-at-er),  n.  One  who 
extenuates. 

Extenuatory  (eks-ten'ii-a-to-ri),  a.  Tend- 
ing to  palliate. 

Exterior  ( eks-te'ri-er ),  a.  [L, ,  compar,  of 
exter  or  exterus,  on  the  outside,  outward, 
from  ex,  out  of  or  from,  ]  1,  External;  outer; 
directed  outward;  bounding  or  limiting  out- 
wardly: opposed  to  interior;  as,  the  exterior 
surface  of  a  convex  lens  or  of  a  hollow  sphere. 
2,  Situated  beyond  the  limits  of;  on  the  out- 
side ;  not  arising  or  coming  from  within; 
extrinsic;  as,  a  point  exterior  to  a  circle;  an 
object  exterior  to  a  person,  that  is,  opposed 
to  what  is  within  or  in  his  mind.  '  Without 
exterior  help.'  Milton. — 3.  Foreign;  relating 
to  foreign  nations;  as,  the  exterior  relations, 
of  a  state  or  kingdom. — Exterior  angle,  in 
gcom. ,  an  angle  made  l)y  pro- 
ducing the  sides  of  a  figure. 
Thus,  0  B  D  is  the  exterior 
angle  of  the  triangle  A  B  c. 
In  parallel  lines,  exterior 
angles  are  those  which  are 
made  by  tlie  parallels  and  a 
line  cutting  them,  and  which 
lie  without  the  parallels,  in 
distinction  from  interior  angles,  which  are 
witliin  the  parallels.  Thus,  if  A  B  and  c  D 
be  parallel  lines,  and  E  F  a 
line  cutting  them,  E  Q  B  and 
D  H  F  are  exterior  angles, 
as  also  EGA  and  C  H  F. — 
Exterior  side,  in  fort,  the 
side  of  an  imaginary  poly- 
gon, upon  wliich  the  plan 
of  a  fortification  is  con- 
structed. —  Exterior  slope, 
in  fort,  that  slope  of  a  work  towards  the 
country  which  is  next  outward  beyond  its 
superior  slope. 

Exterior  (eks-te'ri-er),  n.  1.  The  outer  sur- 
face; the  outside;  the  external  features;  as, 
the  exterior  of  the  cliurch  is  highly  orna- 
mental in  character.— 2.  Outward  or  visible 
deportment,  form,  or  ceremony;  visible  act; 
as,  the  exteriors  of  religion. 

Exteriority  (eks-te'ri-or"i-ti),  n.  1.  Surface; 
superficies;  externality.— 2.  An  undue  sub- 
ordination of  the  inner  or  spiritual  to  the 
outer  or  practical  life  in  religious  matters. 

And  this  leads  on  to  a  third  point  which  hinders 
progress,  and  that  is  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
may  be  termed  exteriority.  Bp.  Forbes. 

Exteriorly  (eks-te'ri-er-li),  adv.  Outwardly; 
externally. 

You  have  slander'd  nature  in  my  form. 

Which,  however  rude  exteriorly. 

Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind.  Shak. 

Exterminable  (eks-ter'min-a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  exterminated. 

Exterminate  (eks-tfer'min-at),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  exterminated;  ppr.  exterminating.  [L. 
extermino,  exterminatum,  to  remove — ex, 
and  termino,  to  limit,  to  terminate,  from 
termiiiMs,  a  limit,  abound.  SeeTERM.]  1.  To 
drive  from  within  the  limits  or  borders  of ; 
to  destroy  utterly;  to  drive  away;  to  extir- 
liate:  as,  to  exterminate  a  colony,  a  tribe,  or 
a  nation;  to  exterminate  inhabitants  or  a 
race  of  men. 

The  Spaniards  .  .  .  resolved  to  exterminate  the 
inhabitants.  Principal  Robertson: 

2.  To  root  out ;  to  eradicate ;  to  extirpate ; 


to  destroy  the  influence  or  prevalence  of; 
as,  to  exterminate  weeds;  to  exterminate 
error,  heresy,  or  infidelity ;  to  exterminate 
vice. 

To  explode  and  exterminate  rank  atheism  out  of 
this  world.  Bentley. 

3.  In  alg.  to  take  away;  to  eliminate;  as,  to 
exterminate  surds  or  unknown  quantities. 
Extermination  (eks-ter'inin-a"shon),  n. 

1,  The  act  of  exterminating;  total  expulsion 
or  destruction;  eradication;  extirpation;  ex- 
cision; destruction  of  the  prevalence  or  in- 
fluence of  anything;  as,  the  extermination  of 
inliabitants  or  tribes,  of  error,  or  vice,  or  of 
weeds  from  a  field. — 2.  In  alg.  the  process  of 
causing  to  disappear,  as  unknown  quantities 
from  an  equation;  elimination. 

Exterminator  (eks-ter'min-at-er),  n.  He 
who  or  tliat  wliicli  exterminates. 

Exterminatory  (eks-ter'min-a-to-ri),  a. 
Serving  or  tending  to  exterminate, 

Exterminet  (eks-ter'min),  u.J.  To  exter- 
minate. 

Your  sorrow  and  my  grief  were  both  extermined. 

Shak. 

Externt  (eks-t^rn'),  a.  [L.  externus,  outward. 
See  External.]  1.  External;  outward;  vis- 
ible. 

My  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  lieart 
In  compliment  extern.  Shak. 

2.  Without  itself;  not  inherent;  not  intrinsic. 
'The  exteni  violence  imjielling  it.'  Sir  K. 
Digby. 

Extern  (eks-teni'),  n.  1.  Outward  form  or 
part;  exterior.— 2.  Amow^  Roman  Catholics, 
a  student  or  pupil  who  does  not  live  or 
board  within  a  college  or  seminary;  a  day- 
scholar. 

External  (eks-tern'al),  a.  [L.  externus,  from 
exter,  on  tlie  outside.     See  Exterior.] 

1,  On  the  outside ;  on  the  exterior ;  super- 
ficial ;  visible  ;  apparent ;  as,  the  external 
surface,  the  external  colour,  the  external 
texture  of  a  body:  opposed  to  internal. 

Religion  of  whicli  the  rewards  are  distant,  and 
which,  animated  only  by  faith  and  hope,  will  glide  by 
degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  invigorated  and 
reimpressed  by  external  ordinances,  by  stated  calls 
to  worship,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  example. 

Johnson. 

2,  Existing  or  situated  outside;  not  intrinsic; 
not  being  or  arising  witliin;  specifically,  out- 
side of  or  separate  from  ourselves,  as  ex- 
ternal causes  or  effects;  external  objects, — 

3,  Not  essential;  accidental;  accompanying. 

The  exterjial  circumstances  are  greatly  different, 
A  hp  Trench. 

1.  Derived  from  or  related  to  the  body,  or 
I'elating  to  bodily  pleasures  or  gratifications. 
'  Her  virtues  graced  with  external  gifts.  ' 
Shak.— 5.  Foreign;  relating  to  oi'  connected 
with  foreign  nations;  as,  external  trade  or 
commerce;  the  external  relations  of  a  state 
or  liingdom. 

External  (eks-tern'al),  n.  1,  An  outward 
part;  something  pertaining  to  tlie  exterior. 

Adam  was  then  no  less  glorious  in  hisexternals:  he 
had  a  beautiful  body,  as  well  as  an  immortal  soul. 
South. 

2.  An  outward  rite  or  ceremony;  visible 
form;  as,  the  externals  of  religion. 

God  in  externals  could  not  place  content.  Pope. 

Externality  (eks-tern-al'i-ti),  n.  The  state 
of  being  external;  separation  from  the  per- 
ceiving mind ;  existence  in  space ;  exteri- 
ority. 

Pressure  or  resistance  necessarily  supposes  exter- 
nality  in  the  thing  which  presses  or  resists. 

Adam  Smith. 

Externally  (eks-tern'al-li),  adv.  Outwardly; 

iin  tlie  outside;  apparently;  visibly. 
Exterraneous  (eks-te-ra'ne-us),  a.    [L.  ex- 

terraneiis—cx,  out  of,  and  terra,  a  land,] 

Foreign ;  belonging   to  or  coming  from 

abroad. 

Exterritorial  (eks-te'ri-to"ri-al),  a.  [Prefix 
ex,  and  territorial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
e.xterritoriality ;  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  one  resides. 

Exterritoriality  (eks-te'ri-to'ri-al"i-ti),  n. 
Immunity  from  a  country's  laws,  such  as 
that  enjoyed  by  an  ambassador. 

Extersion  (eks-ter'shon),  n.  [L.  cxtersio, 
from  extergeo,  extersum,  to  wipe  out— ex, 
out,  and  tergeo,  to  wipe.]  The  act  of  wiping 
or  rubbing  out. 

Extilt  (ek-stil').  v.i.  [L,  extillo—ex,  out,  and 
stiUo,  to  drop.]    To  drop  or  distil  from. 

Extillationt  (ek-stil-a'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
distilling  from,  or  falling  from  in  drops. 

Extimuiatet  (ek-stim'ii-lat),  v.t.  To  stimu- 
late.   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Extimiilation  t  (ek-stini'ii-la"shon),  n. 
Stimulation. 
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Extinct  (ek-stiiigkf),  a.  [L.  extinctus,  pp. 
of  extinguo,  cxstinguo.    See  EXTINGUISH.] 

1.  Extinguished;  put  out;  quenched;  as, 
fire,  liglit,  or  a  lamp  is  extinct. 

Her  weapons  blunted,  and  extmct  her  fires.  Pope, 

2.  Having  ceased ;  being  at  an  end ;  having 
no  survivor ;  terminated ;  as,  a  family  or 
race  is  extinct.  'Patriotism  is  extinct.' 
Brougham. 

My  days  are  exlincl.  Job  xvii.  t. 

3.  Abolished ;  fallen  into  disuse;  having  no 
force;  as,  the  law  is  extinct. 

Extinct  t  (elv-stinglit'),  o.t.  To  put  out;  to 
destroy.  'Gave  new  fire  to  our  extincted 
spirits.'  Shale. 

Extincteur  (eks-tiint-er),  n.  [Fr.,  extin- 
guisher.] An  apparatus  for  the  extinction 
of  Are,  consisting  of  a  metallic  case  contain- 
ing water  and  materials  for  generating  car- 
bonic acid.  Wlien  required  tlie  materials 
are  Ijrought  into  contact  by  pusliing  a  rod 
which  breaks  a  bottle  containing  acid,  tlie 
gas  mixes  witli  the  water,  and  the  pressure 
generated  is  sufficient  to  project  tlie  water 
charged  witli  the  gas  to  a  distance  of  40  or  50 
feet. 

Extinction  (ek-stingk'shon),  n.  [L.  extinctio, 
from  extinguo.  extinctum  {exstinguo,  exstinc- 
tum).  See  Extinguish.]  1.  The  act  of 
putting  out  or  quenching  flame  or  fire.— 
2.  The  state  of  being  extinguished  or  quen- 
ched.—3.  Destruction;  suppression;  a  put- 
ting an  end  to;  as,  the  extinction  of  life  or 
of  a  family;  the  extinction  of  nations;  the 
extinction  of  feuds,  jealousies,  or  enmity; 
tlie  extinction  of  a  claim. 

Extine  (eks'tin),  n.  In  bot.  the  outer  coat 
i  if  tlie  pollen-grain  in  plants. 

Extinguish  (ek-sting'gwisli),  v.  t.  [L.  extin- 
guo,  exstinguo— ex,  and  stinguo,  to  scratch 
out,  nasalized  form  of  root  stig,  seen  in  insti- 
gate, Gr.  stizo,  to  prick;  E.  sting.  See  STING.] 
1.  To  put  out ;  to  quench ;  to  stifle ;  as,  to 
extinguish  fire  or  flame.  '  A  light  wliich  the 
fierce  winds  have  no  power  to  extinguish.' 
Prescott.—2.  To  destroy;  to  put  an  end  to; 
to  suppress;  as,  to  extinguish  love  or  hatred 
in  the  breast;  to  extinguish  desire  or  hope ; 
to  extinguish  a  claim  or  title.— 3.  To  cloud 
or  obscure,  as  by  superior  splendour;  to 
eclipse.  'Natural  graces  that  extinguish 
art.'  Shale.— i.  In  law,  to  put  an  end  to 
Iiy  union  or  consolidation.  See  Extinguish- 
ment, 2. 

Extinguish  (ek-sting'gwish),  v.i.  To  go  out. 

Extinguishable  ( ek-sting'gwish-a-bl ),  a. 
Tliat  may  lie  quenched,  destroyed,  or  sup- 
pressed. 

Extinguisher  (ek-sting-'gwish-er),  n.  He 
wlio  or  that  which  extinguishes ;  he  who  or 
that  wliicli  suppresses  or  puts  an  end  to; 
specitically,  a  hollow  conical  utensil  to  put 
on  a  candle  or  lamp  to  extinguish  it. 

Extinguishment  (ek-sting'gwish-ment),  n. 

1.  'J'liu  act  of  putting  out  or  quenching;  ex- 
tinction; suppression;  destruction;  aputting 
an  end  to;  termination;  abolition;  nullifica- 
tion; as,  the  extinguishment  of  fire  or  flame, 
of  discord,  enmity,  or  jealousy,  of  love  or 
affection ;  the  extingu'tshment  of  a  race  or 
tribe. 

Divine  laws  of  Christian  church  polity  may  not  be 
altered  by  exiiitgjcishnient.  Hooker. 

2.  In  laio,  the  extinctioa  or  annihilation  of 
a  right,  estate,  &c. ,  by  means  of  its  being 
merged  in  or  consolidated  witli  another, 
generally  a  greater  or  more  extensive  riglit 
or  estate.  Extinguishment  is  of  various 
natures  as  applied  to  various  rights;  as,  ex- 
tinguishment of  estates,  commons,  copy- 
holds, debts,  liberties,  services,  and  ways. 

If  my  tenant  for  life  makes  a  lease  to  A  for  life, 
remainder  to  B  and  his  heirs,  and  I  re-lease  to  A; 
this  re-lease  operates  as  an  extijigicishme}it  of  my 
right  to  the  reversion.  Blacksto>ie. 

Extirpt  (ek-sterp'),  !).«.  To  extirpate.  'Be 
extii-ped  from  our  provinces.'  Sliak. 

Extirpable  (ek-sterp'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
eradicated. 

Extirpate  (ek-sterp'at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ex- 
tirpatcd;  ppr.  extirpating.  [L.  extirpo,  ex- 
stirpo,  exstirpatum—ex,  out,  and  stirps,  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  ]  1.  To 
pull  or  pluck  up  by  the  roots;  to  root  out; 
to  eradicate  ;  to  destroy  totally ;  to  get  ritl 
of;  to  expel;  as,  to  extirpate  weeds  or  noxious 
plants  from  a  field;  to  extirpate  a  sect;  to 
extirpate  error  or  heresy. 

Industry  is  thus  not  merely  cramped,  but  almost 
extirfiated.  Broughatn. 

2.  In  surg.  to  cut  out;  to  cut  off;  to  remove; 
as,  to  extirpate  a  wen. 
Extirpation  (ek-sterp-a'shon),  n.   The  act 


of  rooting  out;  eradication;  excision;  total 
destruction;  as,  tlie  extirpation  oi  weeds 
from  land;  the  extirpatinnof  evil  principles 
from  the  heart;  tlie  extirpation  of  a  race  of 
men;  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 

Religion  requires  the  extirpcttion  of  all  passions 
which  render  men  unsociable  and  troublesome  to  one 
anotlier.  Tiltotscn. 

Extirpator  (ek-sterp'at-6r),  n.  One  who 
iDots  out;  a  destroyer. 

Extirpatory  (eks-terp'a-to-ri),  a.  That  roots 
out  or  destroys. 

Extirpert  (ek-sterp'er),  n.  One  who  extir- 
pates or  utterly  destroys.  Bacon. 

Extispicioust  (eks-ti-spi'shus),  a.  [L.  exti- 
spicium,  an  inspection  of  entrails  for  the 
purpose  of  prophesying,  from  extispex,  a 
diviner— exta,  tlie  entrails,  and  specio,  to 
look  at.]  Kelating  to  tlie  inspection  of  en- 
trails, for  the  purpose  of  prognostication; 
augurial. 

Thus  hath  he  deluded  many  nations  unto  his  aug- 
urial and  ex^isfizcioitsinventions.frow  casual  and  un- 
contrived  contingencies  divining  events  succeeding. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Extol  (eks-tol'),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  extolled;  ppr. 
extolling.  [L.  extollo,  to  raise  np—ex,  out, 
up,  and  toUo,  to  raise;  from  a  root  tol,  in 
Gr.  tal,  to  bear,  to  endure;  L.  tolero,  to  en- 
dure. See  Talent,  Thole.]  l.t  To  raise 
aloft;  to  set  on  high;  to  elevate. 

Who  extoUed  you  in  the  half-crown  boxes, 
Where  you  might  sit  and  muster  all  the  beauties. 

Beau.  &■  Ft. 

2.  To  speak  in  laudatory  terms  of;  to  praise; 
to  eulogize;  to  magnify;  as,  to  extol  virtues, 
noble  exploits,  anil  heroism. 

P.xtol  him  that  rideth  upon  the  heavens  by  his  name 
Jah.  Ps.  Ixviii.  4. 

Syn.  To  praise,  laud,  applaud,  commend, 

magnify,  celebrate,  glorify. 
ExtoUer  (eks-tol'er),  n.   One  who  praises  or 

magnifies;  a  praiser  or  magnifier. 
Extolmentt  (eks-tol'ment),  n.    The  act  of 

extolling  or  the  state  of  being  extolled.  '  In 

the  verity  of  extolment.'  Shak. 
Extorsive  (eks-tors'iv),  a.   [See  Extort.] 

Serving  to  extort;  tending  to  draw  from  by 

compulsion. 

Extorsively  (eks  tors'iv-li),  adu  -In  an  ex- 
torsive manner;  by  extortion. 

Extort  (eks-torf),  v.t.  [L.  extorqueo ,  extort- 
um—ex,  and  torqxieo,  to  turn,  to  twist.  See 
Torture.]  1.  To  obtain  from  by  force  or 
compulsion;  to  wrest  or  wring  from  by  phy- 
sical force,  by  menace,  duress,  violence, 
torture,  authority,  or  by  any  illegal  means; 
as,  conquerors  ea^fori  contributions  from  the 
vanquished;  confessions  of  guilt  are  extorted 
by  the  rack;  a  promise  extorted  by  duress  is 
not  binding. 

Till  the  injurious  Romans  did  e.xtort 

This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free.  Shak. 

2.  In  laio,  to  take  illegally  under  colour  of 
office,  as  any  money  or  valuable  not  due,  or 
more  tlian  is  due:  said  of  public  officers. 
Extort  (eks-torf),  v.  i.  To  practise  extortion. 

To  whom  they  never  gave  any  penny  of  entertain- 
ment, but  let  them  feed  upon  the  countries,  and  extort 
upon  all  men  where  they  came.  Spenser. 

Extortt  (eks-torf),  a.    Extorted.  Spenser. 

Extorter  (eks-torf  er),  n.  One  who  extorts 
or  practises  extortion. 

Extortion  (eks-tor'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
extorting;  the  act  or  practice  of  wresting 
anything  from  a  person  by  force,  duress, 
menaces,  authority,  or  by  any  undue  exer- 
cise of  power;  oppressive  or  illegal  exaction; 
illegal  compulsion  to  pay  money  or  to  do 
some  other  act. 

Oppression  and  extortion  did  extinE^uish  the  great- 
ness of  that  house.  Sir  y.  Da-vies. 
2.  That  which  is  extorted;  a  gross  overcharge; 
as,  ten  pounds  for  that  Is  an  extortion. 
[Colloq.]  —  SVN.  Rapacity,  exaction,  over- 
charge. 

Extortionahle  (eks-toi-'shon-a-bl),  a.  Ex- 
toriiionate.  Lithgow. 

Extortionary  (eks-tor'shon-a-ri),  a.  Prac- 
tising extortion;  containing  extortion. 

Extortionate  (eks-toi''shon-at),  a.  Char- 
acterized by  extortion;  oppressive;  hard. 

Extortioner  (eks-tor'shon-6r),  ii.  One  who 
practises  extortion. 

Extortionist  (eks-tor'shon-ist),  n.  Same  as 
Extortioner. 

Extortionous  (eks-toi''shon-us),  a.  Extor- 
tionate. 

Extortioust  (eks-toi-'shus),  a.  Oppressive; 
violent;  unjust.  'The  extortions  cruelties 
of  some.'    Bp.  Hall. 

Extortiouslyt  (eks-toi-'shus-li),  adv.  By  ex- 
tortion ;  oppressively. 

Extra  (eks'tra).  [L. ,  from  exterus.  See  Con- 


tra.] A  Latin  preposition  denoting  beyond, 
without,  except,  often  used  in  composition 
as  a  prefix  signifying  outside  of,  or  beyond 
the  limits  of  what  is  denoted  by  the  word  to 
which  it  is  joined. 
Extra  (eks'tra),  a.  [Contr.  from  extraordin- 
ary.] 1.  Extraordinary;  extreme;  more  than 
what  is  usual ;  beyond  what  is  due,  ap- 
pointed, or  expected  ;  supplementary;  ad- 
ditional; as,  an  extra  price;  extra  diet;  extra 
charges  at  a  boarding-scliool.— Jfxira  costs, 
in  law,  those  charges  which  do  not  appear 
upon  the  face  of  the  proceedings;  sucli  as 
witnesses'  expenses,  fees  to  counsel,  attend- 
ances, court-fees,  etc. 

Extra  (eks'tra),  >!.  Sometliing  in  addition 
to  what  is  due  or  expected;  something  over 
and  above  the  usual  course  orcliarge;  some- 
thing beyond  wliat  is  usual;  as,  dancing  is 
charged  as  an  extra. 

Extra -axillar,  Extra -axillary  (eks'tra - 

aks"il-lar,  eks'tra-aks-il"la-ri  or  elis'tra-aks"- 
il-la-ri),  a.  [Prefix  extra,  and  axillar  (which 
see).]  In  bot.  growing  from  above  or  below 
the  axils;  as,  an  extra-axillary  bud. 

Extra-constellary  (eks-tra-kon'stel-la-ri). 
a.  [Prefix  extra,  and  constellary  (whic)i 
see).]  A  term  applied  to  tliose  stars  which 
are  not  classed  under  any  constellation. 

Extract  (eks-trakf),  e.t.  [L.  extractus,  from 
extraho  —  ex,  and  traho,  to  draw,  wlieiice 
trace,  contract,  <kc. ]  1.  To  draw  out;  to 
withiiraw ;  to  take  out ;  to  pull  out  or  re- 
move from  a  fixed  position;  as,  to  extract  a 
tooth,  a  stump  from  the  earth,  and  the  like. 

The  bee 

Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweets.  Mitton 

2.  To  draw  out  by  distillation  or  other 
chemical  process;  as,  to  extract  spirit  from 
the  juice  of  the  cane;  to  extract  salts  from 
ashes. — 3.  To  take  out  or  select  a  part;  to 
take  a  passage  or  passages  from  a  book  or 
writing. 

I  have  extracted  out  of  that  pamphlet  a  few  noto- 
rious falsehoods.  S-wi/t. 

— To  extract  the  root,  in  math,  to  ascertain 
the  root  of  a  number  or  quantity. 
Extract  (eks'trakt),  n.  1.  That  which  is  ex- 
tracted or  drawn  from  sometliing.— 2.  In 
literature,  a  passage  taken  from  a  book  or 
writing ;  an  excerpt ;  a  citation ;  a  quota- 
tion.—  3.  Anything  drawn  from  a  sub- 
stance by  heat,  solution,  distillation,  or 
chemical  process,  as  an  essence,  a  tincture, 
and  the  like. — 4.  In  chem.  a  peculiar  prin- 
ciple once  suppo  ed  to  form  the  basis  of  all 
vegetable  extracts:  called  also  the  Extrac- 
tive Principle.— t  Extraction ;  descent ; 
origin. 

The  apostle  gives  it  a  value  suitable  to  its  extract. 

South. 

6.  \n  Scots  laio,  a  copy,  authenticated  by  the 
proper  officer,  of  a  deed,  writing,  or  other 
entry,  the  principal  of  which  either  is  in  a 
public  record",  or  a  transcript  of  which  taken 
from  the  principal  has  been  preserved  in  a 
public  record. 

Extractable,  Extractihle  (eks-trakfa-bl, 
eks-trakfi-bl),  a.    That  may  be  extracted. 

Extractiform  (eks-tralvf  i-form),  a.  In  chem. 
having  the  appearance  or  nature  of  an  ex- 
tract. 

Extracting  (eks-trakf  ing),  p.  and  a.  Draw- 
ing or  taking  out;  distracting;  absorbing. 

A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own 

From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish'd  his.  Shak. 

Extraction  (eks-trak'shon),  n.  [L.  extractio. 
See  Extract.]  1.  The  act  of  extracting,  or 
drawing  out;  as,  tlie  extraction  of  a  tooth: 
the  extraction  of  a  bone  or  an  arrow  from 
the  body;  tlie  extraction  of  a  fetus  or  child 
in  midwifery;  tlie  extraction  of  a  passage 
from  a  book  or  an  author.  —  2.  Descent: 
lineage;  birth;  derivation  of  persons  from  a 
stock  or  family;  hence,  the  stock  or  family 
from  which  one  has  descended.  'A  family 
of  ancient  extraction.'    Lord  Clarendon. — 

3.  The  operation  of  drawing  anything  from 
a  substance,  as  an  essence,  tincture,  and  the 
like.— 4.  t  That  which  is  extracted;  extract; 
essence. 

They  (books)  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial  the  purest 
efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that 
bred  them.  Mitton. 

5.  In  arith.  and  alg.  the  operation  of  finding 
the  root  of  a  given  number  or  quantity: 
also,  the  method  or  rule  by  which  the  oper- 
ation is  performed. 
Extractive  (eks-trakt'iv),  a.  1.  That  may 
be  extracted.— 2.  Tending  or  serving  to  ex- 
tract; extracting. 

Extractive  (eks-trakt'iv),  n.  1.  Extract. 
Parr.— 2.  In  med.  a  peculiar  base  or  prin- 
ciple existing  In  extracts. 
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Extractor  (eks-trakt'er),  n.  1.  He  who  or 
that  which  extracts.— 2.  In  surg.  a  forceps 
or  instrument  used  in  lithotomy  and  mid- 
wifery, and  in  extracting  teeth.— 3.  A  hydro- 
extractor.  —  4.  In  the  Court  of  Session,  tlie 
official  person  by  whom  the  extract  of  a  de- 
cree or  other  judicial  proceeding  is  prepared 
and  autlientieated. 

Extradictionary  t  ( eks-tra-dik'shon-a-ri ), 
a.  [L.  extra,  and  dictio,  a  saying.]  Con- 
sisting not  iu  words  but  in  realities. 

O^ih^^QexlradictioJictry  and  real  fallacies,  Aristotle 
and  logicians  make  in  number  six.  Sir  T.  Bro7U7te. 

Extradite  (eks'tra-dit),  v.  t.  [See  Extkadi- 
TION.]  To  deliver  or  give  up,  as  by  one 
nation  to  another;  as,  to  extradite  a  crim- 
inal. 

Extradition (eks-tra-di'shon), n.  [Fr.— L.  ex, 
and  traditio,  a  giving  up,  surrender,  from 
trado,  traditum,  to  give  or  deliver  up.]  De- 
livery by  one  nation  to  another,  particularly 
of  fugitives  from  justice,  in  pursuance  of 
a  treaty  between  the  nations  called  an 
extradition  treaty,  by  which  either  nation 
becomes  bound  to  give  up  the  criminal  re- 
fugees. 

ExtradOS  (eks-tra'dos),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ex- 
tra, without,  and  dorsum,  the  back.]  In 
arch,  the  exterior  curve  of  an  arch ;  the 
outer  curve  of  a  voussoir.    See  Akch. 

Extradosed  (eks-tra'dost),  a.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  an  arch  wlien  the  curves  of  the 
intrados  and  extrados  are  concentric  and 
parallel.    See  Arch. 

Extradotal  (eks-tra-do'tal),  a.  [Prefix  e^c^ra, 
and  dotal  (which  see).]  ]S"ot  belonging  to 
dower;  paraphernal.  Kent. 

Extrafoiiaceous  ( eks-tra-fo'Ii-a"shus ),  a. 
[L.  extra,  on  the  outside,  a.nA  folium,  a  leaf.] 
In  hot.  away  from  the  leaves,  or  inserted  in 
a  diff'erent  place  from  them;  as,  extrafoiia- 
ceous prickles. 

Extraforaneous  ( eks'tra-fo-ra"ne-us ),  a. 
[L,  extra,  beyond,  and  foras,  out  of  doors.] 
Out-door. 

Fine  weather  and  a  variety  of  extra/oratteotcs  oc- 
cupations .  .  .  make  it  difficult  for  me  to  find  oppor- 
tunities for  writiiigf.  Coivper. 

ExtrageneOUS  (eks-tra-je'ne-us),  a.  [L.  ex- 
tra, and  genus,  kind.]  Belonging  to  another 
kind. 

Extrajudicial  (eks'tra-ju-di"shal),  a.  [L. 
extra,  witlKjut,  and  E.  judicial.]  Out  of  the 
proper  court,  or  the  ordinary  course  of 
legal  procedure. 

It  was  tliou^Iit  expedient  to  publish  an  extrajudi- 
cial ojtinion  ofthe  twelve  judjjes,  taken  at  the  kinef's 
special  command   according  to  the  pernicious  cus- 
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Extrajudicially  (eks'tra-ju-di"shal-li),  adv. 
In  a  manner  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
legal  procedure ;  as,  the  case  was  settled 
extrajudicially. 

Extralimitary  (eks'tra-lim"i-ta-ri),  a.  [L. 
extra  and  E.  limit.]  Being  beyond  the 
limit  or  bounds;  as,  extralimitary  land. 

Extralogical  (eks-tra-loj'ik-al),  a.  [Prefix 
extra,  and  logical  (which  see).]  Lying  out 
of  or  beyond  the  province  of  logic. 

This  distinction  proceeds  on  a  material,  conse- 
quently on  an  extralogical  difference. 

Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 
Extralogically    (eks-tra-loj'ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  an  extralogical  manner;  without  the 
application  of  logic. 


Though  a  universal  quantification  of  the  predicate 
in  affirmatives  has  been  frequently  recognized,  this 
was  by  logicians  recognised  contingently,  and  there- 
fore extralogically.  Sir  //'.  Hamilton. 

Extramission.  (eks'tra-mi-shon),  n.  [L. 
extra,  witliout,  and  initto,  to  send.]  A 
sending  out;  emission. 

Extramundane  (eks-tra-mun'dan),  a.  [L. 
extra,  without,  and  mundus,  the  world.] 
Beyond  the  limit  of  the  material  world. 
'  An  extra-mundane  being.'  Warburton. 

Extramural  (eks-tra-mui-'al),  a.  [L.  e.vtra, 
beyond,  without,  and  im(rus,  a  wall.] 
Without  or  beyond  the  walls,  as  of  a  forti- 
fied city  or  a  university;  as,  an  extramural 
lecturer. 

Extraneous  (eks-tra'ne-us),  a.  [L.  extra- 
neus,  from  extra,  without,  beyond.  Akin 
strange.  ]  Foreign;  not  belonging  to  a  thing; 
existing  without ;  not  intrinsic;  as, to  separate 
gold  from  extraneous  matter. 

Relation  is  not  contained  in  the  real  existence  of 
things,  but  is  extraneous  and  superinduced.  Locke. 

Extraneously  (eks-tra'ne-us-li),  adv.  In  an 
extraneous  n>anner. 

Extra-ocular  (eks-tra-ok'u-ler),  a.  [L.  extra, 
beyond,  and  oculus,  the  eye.]  In  entom. 
noting  antennae  inserted  on  the  outsides  of 
the  eyes,  as  in  certain  insects. 


Extra-official  (eks'tra-of-fi"shal),  a.  [Prefix 
extra,  and  official.]  IS'^ot  within  the  limits  of 
official  duty. 

Extraordinarily  (eks-tra-or'din-a-ri-li),aidK. 
[See  ExTRAOEblNARY.]  In  a  manner  out  of 
the  ordinary  or  usual  method;  beyond  the 
common  course,  limits,  or  order;  in  an 
uncommon  degree ;  remarkably ;  particu- 
larly; eminently. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  was  extraordinarily  mag- 
nificent. IVilktns! 

Extraordinariness(eks-tra-or'din-a-rl-nes), 
n.    Uncommonness;  reraarkableness. 

I  chuse  some  few  either  for  the  extraordinariness 
of  their  guilt,  or,  &c.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Extraordinary  (eks-tra-or'din-a-ri),  a. 

[L.  extraordinarius— extra,  and  ordinarius, 
usual,  from  ordo,  order.  ]  1.  Beyond  or  out 
of  the  common  order  or  method;  not  in  the 
usual,  customary,  or  regular  course ;  not 
ordinary ;  as,  extraordinary  evils  require 
extraordinary  remedies.— 2.  Exceeding  the 
common  degree  or  measure;  hence,  remark- 
able; uncommon;  rare;  wonderful;  as,  t\ieex- 
tranrdinary  talents  of  Shakspere;  an  edifice 
of  t'a'fraordwKirj/ grandeur.— 3.  Special;  par- 
ticular ;  sent  for  a  special  purpose  or  on  a 
particular  occasion ;  as,  an  extraordinary 
courier  or  messenger;  an  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary; a  gazette  extraordinary. 
Extraordinary  (eks-tra-or'din-a-ri),  n.  Any- 
thing extraordinary  or  unusual;  something 
exceeding  the  usual  order,  kind,  or  method. 
'All  the  extraordinaries  in  the  world.' 
Spenser. 

Their  extraordinary  did  consist  especially  in  the 
matter  of  prayer  and  devotions.  Is.  Taylor. 

Extraordinary  ( eks  -  tra  -  or '  din  -  a  -  ri ),  adi). 
Extraordinarily.   [Old  colloquialism.] 

I  ran  over  their  cabinet  of  medals,  but  don't  re- 
member to  have  met  with  any  things  in  it  that  are 
exti  aordi^tary  rare.  Addison. 

Extraparochial  (eks'tra-pa-r6"ki-al),  a. 
[Prefix  extra,  and  parochial]  Not  within  or 
reckoned  within  the  limits  of  any  parish ; 
as,  extrajiarocliial  land,  &c. 

ExtraparocMally  (  eks'tra-pa-r6"ki-al-li ), 
adv.    Out  of  a  parish. 

Extraphysical  (eks-tra-fi'zi-kal),  a.  [Prefix 
extra,  and  physical]  Not  subject  to  phy- 
sical laws  or  methods. 

Extraprofessional  (eks'tra-pr6-fe"shon-al), 
a.  [L.  extra  and  E.  professional.]  Foreign 
to  a  profession;  not  within  the  ordinary 
Umits  of  professional  duty  or  business. 

Molina  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and  these  studies  were 
extraprofessional.  Med.  Repos. 

Extraprovincial  (eks'tra-pr6-vin"shal),  a. 
[Prefix  extra,  and  provincial]  Not  within 
the  same  province  or  jurisdiction;  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  archbishop. 

An  extraprovincial  citation  is  not  valid  .  .  .  above 
two  days' journey.  Ayliffe. 

Extraregular  (eks-tra-re'gu-ler),  a.  [Prefix 
extra,  and  regular.]  Not  comprehended 
within  a  rule  or  rules. 

His  (God's)  providence  is  extraregtclar,  and  pro- 
duces strange  things  beyond  common  rules. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Extraterritorial  (eks'tra-te-ri-t6"ri-al),  a. 
[Prefix  extra,  and  territorial]  Being  beyond 
or  without  the  limits  of  a  territory  or  parti- 
cular jurisdiction. 

Extratropical  (eks-tra-trop'Ik-al),  a.  [Prefix 
extra,  and  tropical]  Beyond  the  tropics; 
without  the  tropics,  north  or  south. 

Extraughtt  (eks-traf),  old  pp.  of  extract. 
'  Knowing  whence  thou  art  extraught. '  Slialc. 

Extra-uterine  (eks-tra-u'ter-in),  a.  [Prefix 
extra,  and  uterine.]  A  term  applied  to  those 
cases  of  pregnancy  in  which  the  fetus  is  con- 
tained in  some  organ  exterior  to  the  uterus. 

Extravagance,  Extravagancy  (eks-trav'a- 

gans,  eks-trav'a-gan-si),  n.  [Fr.  extrava- 
gance—  L.  extra,  without,  beyond,  and 
vngans,  from  vago,  vagor,  to  wander.  See 
Vagabond.  ]  l.  A  wandering  beyond  proper 
bounds;  an  excursion  or  sally  from  the  usual 
way,  course,  or  limit. 

My  determinate  voyage  is  mere  exiravagaticy.  Shak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extravagant,  wild,  or 
prodigal  beyond  the  limits  of  propriety  or 
duty;  want  of  restraint;  unreasonableness; 
prodigality;  excess;  as,  extravagance  of  love, 
anger,  hatred,  hunger,  demands,  &c. 

Some  verses  of  my  own,  Maximin  and  Almanzor, 
cry  vengeance  upon  me  for  their  extravagance. 

Dryden. 

The  income  of  three  dukes  was  not  enough  to  supply 
her  extravagance.  Arbuthnot. 

Syn.  Wildness,  Irregularity,  excess,  prodi- 
gality, profusion,  waste,  dissipation,  bom- 
bast, outrage,  violence. 


Extravagant  (eks-trav'a-gant),  a.  [Fr.  ex 
travagant'—h.  extra,  without,  beyond,  and 
vagans,  vagantis,  ppr.  of  vago,  vagor,  to 
wander.]   1.  Wandering  beyond  bounds. 

Th'  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 

To  his  confine.  Shak. 

2.  Excessive;  exceeding  due  bounds;  unrea- 
sonable; as.  the  demanils,  desires,  and  pas- 
sions of  men  are  often  extravagant. 

But  wishes,  mad.Tm,  are  extravagant.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  within  ordinary  limits  of  truth  or 
probability  or  other  usual  bounds ;  luire- 
strained;  irregular;  wild;  as,  extravagant 
Higlits  of  fancy. 

There  is  something  nobly  wild  and  extravagant  in 
great  geniuses-  Addison. 
For  a  dance  they  seem'd 
Somewhat  extravagant  and  wild.  Milton. 

4.  Exceedingnecessity  or  propriety;  wasteful; 
prodigal;  as,  extravagant  expenses;  an  ex- 
travagant mode  of  living.— 5.  Prodigal;  pro- 
fuse in  expenses;  as,  an  extravagant  man. 

He  that  is  extrava^ajtt  will  quickly  become  poor, 
and  poverty  will  enforce  dependence  and  invite  cor- 
ru[>tion.  Rambler. 

Extravagant  (eks-trav'a-gant),  n.  1.  One 
who  is  confined  to  no  general  rule. 

There  are  certain  extravagants  amojig  people  of 
all  sizes  and  professions.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  pi.  Eccles.  certain  decretal  epistles  or  con- 
stitutions of  the  popes  which  were  pulilished 
after  the  Clementines,  but  not  at  first  ar- 
ranged and  digested  with  the  otlier  Papal 
Constitutions. 

Extravagantly  (eks-trav'a-gant-li),  adv. 
In  an  extravagant  manner;  wildly;  in  a  style 
or  manner  exceeding  the  limits  of  truth 
or  probability ;  unreasonably ;  excessively ; 
wastefully;  expensively  or  profusely  to  an 
unjustifiable  degree;  as,  men  often  write  and 
talk  extravagantly;  to  praise  or  censure  ex- 
travagantly; to  live,  eat,  drink,  or  dress  ex- 
travagantly. 

Extravaga'ntness  (eks-trav'a-gant-nes),  n. 
Extravagance. 

Extravaganza  (eks-trav'a-gan"za),  n. 
1,  Aijything  out  of  rule,  as  in  music,  the 
drama,  Ac;  a  species  of  composition  noted 
for  its  wildness  and  incoherence;  a  bur- 
lesque.—2.  An  extravagant  flight  of  feeling 
or  language. 

Extra vagatet  (eks-trav'a-gat),  v.i  To 
wander  beyond  due  limits. 

When  the  body  plunges  into  the  luxury  of  sense 
the  mind  will  extravagate  through  all  the  regions  of 
a  vitiated  imagination.  Bp.  Warburton. 

Extra vagation  t  (eks-trav'a-ga"shon),  n. 
Excess;  a  wandering  beyond  limits. 

1  do  not  pretend  to  justify  the  extravagatioJis  of 
the  mob.  Smollett. 

Extra vasate  (eks-trav'a-sat),  v.t.  pret.  &pp. 
extravasated;  ppr.  extravasating.  [L.  extra, 
beyond,  and  vus,  a  vessel  ]  To  force  or  let 
out  of  the  proper  vessels,  as  out  of  the  blood- 
vessels; as,  extravasated  blood. 

Extravasation  (eks-trav'a-sa"shon)  n.  The 
act  of  forcing  or  letting  out  of  its  proper 
vessels  or  ducts,  as  a  fluid ;  the  state  of 
being  forced  or  let  out  of  its  containing 
vessels ;  eft'usion ;  as,  an  extravasation  of 
blood  after  a  rupture  of  the  vessels. 

Extravascular  (eks-tra-vas'ka-lfer),  a. 
[Prefix  extra,  and  vascular  (which  see).] 
Being  out  of  the  proper  vessels. 

Extravasion  (eks-tra-va'shon),  n.  Same  as 
iSxtrarasiition. 

Extravenate  t  (eks-trav'e-nat),  a.  [L.  extra, 
and  i'c?ta,  vein.]  Let  out  of  the  veins.  'Extra- 
venate blood.'  Glanville. 

Extraversion  (eks'tra-v6r"shon),  n.  [L. 
extra,  and  verto,  versum.,  to  turn.]  The  act 
of  throwing  out;  the  state  of  being  turned 
or  thrown  out.    [Rare.  ] 

Extreatt  (eks -tret'),  n.  [See  Estreat, 
Extract.  ]  Extraction. 

Drawn  forth  from  her  by  divine  extreat.  Spenser. 
Extreme  (eks-trem'),  a.  [Fr.  extreme;  L. 
extremus,  superl.  of  exter  or  exterus,  on  the 
outside  of,  outward,  from  ex,  out.]  1.  Outer- 
most; utmost;  furthest;  at  the  utmost  point, 
edge,  or  border;  as,  tlie  extreme  verge  or 
point  of  a  thing.  'The  extremest  shore.' 
Sou  they.  — 2.  Worst  or  best  that  can  exist  or  be 
supposed;  greatest;  most  violent  or  urgent; 
utmost;  as,  extreme  pain,  grief,  or  suffering; 
extreme  joy  or  pleasure;  an  extreme  case.— 

3.  Last;  beyond  which  there  is  none;  as,  the 
extreme  hour  of  life.— 4.  Carrying  principles 
to  the  uttermost;  holding  the  strongest  pos- 
sible views;  ultra.  '  The  Puritans  or  extreme 
Protestants.'  Gladstone. --b.  In?m(sic, super- 
fluous or  augmented;  thus,  the  ea;ft'<?inc  sharp 
sixth  is  the  augmented  sixth. — Extreme  rinc- 
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Hon,  in  the  Roman  ritual,  the  anointing  of  a 
siclc  person  witli  oil  when  decrepit  vvitli  age 
or  affected  witli  some  mortal  disease,  and 
usually  just  before  death.  It  is  applied  to 
the  eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  mouth,  hands,  and 
feet  of  penitents,  and  is  supposed  to  re- 
present the  grace  of  God  poured  into  the 
soul. — Extreme  andinean  ratio,  ingcom.  the 
ratio  where  a  line  is  so  divided  that  the  whole 
line  is  to  the  greater  segment  as  that  segment 
is  to  the  less,  or  where  a  line  is  so  divided 
tliat  the  rectangle  under  the  whole  line  and 
the  lesser  segment  is  equal  to  the  square  of 
tlie  greater  segment. 
Extreme  (eks-trem'),  n.  l.The  utmost  point 
or  verge  of  a  thin.i;-;  that  part  which  termi- 
nates a  body;  extremity.  '  Between  the  cx- 
tremeti  of  both  promontories.'    Dampier. — 

2.  Utmost  point ;  utmost  limit  or  degree 
that  can  be  supposed  or  tolerated;  either  of 
two  states  or  feelings  as  different  from  each 
other  as  possible;  furthest  degree  ;  as,  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  the  extremes^l 
virtue  and  vice;  avoid  extremes. 

His  flaw'd  heart,  .  .  . 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief, 
Burst  smilingly.  Shak. 
Tlius  each  extreme  to  equal  danger  tends. 
Plenty  as  well  as  want  can  separate  friends. 

Co7u/ey. 

3.  Extreme  suffering,  misery,  or  distress ; 
extremity.  'Tending  to  some  relief  of  our 
extremes.'  Milton. — 4.  In  logic,  either  of  the 
extreme  terms  of  a  syllogism,  that  is,  the 
predicate  and  subject.  Thus,  '  Man  is  an 
animal;  Peter  is  a  man,  therefore  Peter  is 
an  animal;'  the  word  animal  is  the  greater 
extreme,  Peter  the  less  extreme,  and  man  the 
medium. — 4.  In  math,  either  of  the  first  and 
last  terms  of  a  proportion;  as,  when  three 
ma,gnitudes  are  proportional  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  mean.  — The  extremes  of  an 
interval,  in  music,  the  two  sounds  most 
distant  from  each  other. — In  the  extreme, 
in  the  highest  degree. 

Extremeless  (eks-trera'les),  a.    Having  no 

extremes  or  extremities;  infinite. 
Extremely  (eks-trem'U),  ado.  In  the  utmost 

degree;  to  the  utmost  point;  as,  extremely 

hot  or  cold;  extremely  painful. 
Extremist  (eks-trem'ist),  n.  A  supporter  of 

extreme  doctrines  or  practice. 

He  shared  fully  the  opinion  of  those  extremists  who 
attribute  to  human  laws  an  indescribable  power  of 
making,  or  ...  of  determining  demons,  and  who 
place  a  Styx  at  the  bottom  of  society. 

C.  E.  lyUbour. 
Extremity  (eks-trera'i-ti),  n.  [L.  cxtremitas, 
horn  cxtivmus.  See  Extreme,]  1.  The  ut- 
most point  or  side;  the  verge;  the  point  or 
border  that  terminates  a  thing;  as,  the 
extremities  of  a  country.  —  2.  The  liighest 
degree ;  the  most  aggravated  or  intense 
form;  as,  the  extremity  of  pain  or  suffering; 
the  extremity  of  cruelty ;  the  Jews  have 
endured  oppression  in  its  utmost  extremity. 
'Extremity  of  delight."  Tennyson. 

I  wish  for  peace,  and  any  terms  prefer 
Before  the  last  e.xtrevttttes  of  war.  Dryden. 

3.  Extreme  or  utmost  distress,  straits,  or 
difficulties;  as,  a  city  besieged  and  reduced 
to  extremity;  man's  extremity  is  God's  op- 
portunity.—4.  In  zuol.  a  limb  or  organ  of  lo- 
comotion; as,  the  extremities  of  the  body 
are  four  in  number,  viz.  the  arms  and  legs, 
divided,  in  man,  into  upper  and  lower ;  in 
other  animals,  into  anteiior  and  posterior. 
—  SVN.  Verge,  border,  extreme,  end,  termi- 
nation. 

Extricable  (eks'tri-ka-bl),  a.  That  can  be 

extricated. 

Extricate  (eks'tri-kiit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ex- 
tricated; ppr.  extricating.  [L.  extrico,  ex- 
tr i.catum~ex,  and  tricm,  trifles,  perplexity, 
embarrassments.]  1.  To  disentangle;  to 
free,  as  from  difficulties  or  perplexities;  to 
disembarrass;  as,  to  extricate  one  from  com- 
plicated business,  from  troublesome  alli- 
ances, or  other  connections;  to  extricate 
one's  self  from  debt. 

We  had  now  extricated  ourselves  from  the  various 
labyrinths  and  defiles.  Eustace. 

2.  To  send  out;  to  cause  to  be  emitted  or 
evolved;  as,  to  extricate  moisture  from  a 
substance..— Syn.  To  disentangle,  disembar- 
rass, disengage,  relieve,  evolve,  set  free. 
Extrication  "(eks-tri-ka'shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  disentangling  or  state  of  being  disen- 
tangled ;  a  freeing  from  perplexities ;  dis- 
entanglement.—2.  The  act  or  process  of 
sending  out  or  evolving;  as,  the  extrication 
of  heat  or  moisture  from  a  substance.  '  The 
extrication  of  the  embryo  from  the  ovum. ' 
Prof.  Owen. 


Extrorse  Anthers  of 
Tamarix  iitdica. 


Extrinsic,  Extrinsical  (eks-trin'sik,  eks- 
trin'sik-al),  a.  [L.  extrinsecus,  from  with- 
out—  exter,  outward,  inde,  thence,  and 
secus,  by,  along  with,  which,  affixed  to  a 
word  implying  position  or  situation,  signi- 
fies side.  Comp.  altrinsecus,  on  tlie  other 
side,  intrinsecus,  on  the  inside,  utrinsecus, 
on  both  sides,  circumsecus,  on  all  sides.] 
1.  External;  outward;  not  contained  in  or 
beldiigiiig  to  a  body;  as,  matter  cannot 
move  witliout  the  impulse  of  an  extrinsic 
agent:  oj>\>osei  to  intrinsic.  'The  extrinsic 
aids  of  education  and  of  artificial  culture. ' 
Is.  Taylor.— '2.  In  Scots  law,  a  term  applied 
to  facts  and  circumstances  sworn  to  by  a 
party  on  a  reference  to  his  oath,  which  are 
not  relevant  to  the  point  referred,  and 
wliich  therefore  cannot  be  competently 
taken  lis  ]).irt  of  the  evidence. 

Extrinsicality  (eks-trin'sik-al"i-ti),  n.  The 
state  of  Ijeing  extrinsical;  externality. 

Extrinsically  (eks-trin'sik-al-li),  adv.  From 
without;  externally. 

The  state  is  a  moral  being,  and  must  worship  God 
according  to  its  nature:  it  is  thus  intrinsically  com- 
petent to  promote  the  designs  of  religion,  and  extrin- 
sically  .  .  .  has  effective  means  of  aiding  them. 

Giadsto)te. 

Extrinsicalness  (eks-trin'sik-al-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  extrinsical.  [Rare.] 

Extroitive  (eks-tro'it-iv),  a.  [L.  extra,  ex- 
troitum.,  to  go  out  from — extra,  beyond, 
and  eo,  itwm,  to  go.]  IVIoving  or  going  out; 
seeking  after  external  objects.  Coleridge. 
[Rare.] 

Extrorsal,  Extrorse  (eks-tror'sal,  eks- 
trors'),(i.  [Vy. extrorse; 
Lat.  as  if  extrorsus, 
for  extroversns  —  ex- 
tra, beyond,  on  the 
outside,  and  verto, 
versum,  to  turn.]  In 
hot.  a  term  applied  to 
an  anther  which  has 
its  face  directed  out- 
wards, orturned  away 
from  the  axis :  opposed  to  an  introrse  an- 
ther, which  has  its  face  turned  to  the  ajiis. 

Extroversion  (eks-tro-ver'shon),  n.  In 
path,  a  malformation  consisting  in  an  organ 
being  turned  inside  out,  as  the  bladder. 

Extructt  (ek-strukf),  v.t.  [L.  extruo,  ex- 
struo,  extructum,  exstrvctum — ex,  out  of, 
from,  and  stnio,  to  pile  up,  to  build.  ]  To 
liuild;  to  construct. 

Extructiont  (ek-struk'shon),  n.  A  build- 
iug. 

Extructive  t  (ek-strukt'iv),  a.  Forming  into 

a  structure;  constructive. 

Extructort  (ek-strukt'er).  n.  A  builder;  a 
fabricator;  a  contriver. 

Extrude  (eks-trbd'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ex- 
truded; ppr.  extruding.  [L.  extrudo—ex, 
and  trudo,  to  thrust.]  To  thrust  out;  to 
urge,  force,  or  press  out;  to  expel;  to  drive 
away;  to  displace;  as,  to  extrude  a  fetus. 

Parentheses  thrown  into  notes  or  extruded  to  the 
margin.  Coleridge. 

Extrusion  (eks-trb'zhon),  n.  The  act  of 
thrusting  or  throwing  out;  a  driving  out; 
expulsion. 

Extrusory  (eks-trb's6-ri),  a.    That  extrudes 

or  forces  out;  that  ejects. 
Extuberance,  Extuberancy  (eks-tu'ber- 

ans,  eks-tu'ber-an-si),  n.  [See  EXTUBERANT.  ] 

1.  In  med.  a  swelling  or  rising  of  the  Hesh; 

a  protuberant  part.— 2.  A  knob  or  swelling 

part  of  a  body. 

Estuberantt  (eks-tii'ber-ant),a.  [L.  extuber- 
ans,  cxtuberantis,  from  extubero — ex,  and 
tid>er,  a  swelling,  tumour.  ]  Swelled;  stand- 
ing out.    ' Extulierant  \\\s&.'  Gayton. 

Extuberatet  (eks-tu'ber-at),  v.i.  [L.  extu- 
bero, extuberatum.  See  ExTUBERANT.]  To 
swell. 

Extuberationt  (eks-tu'ber-a"shon),  n.  The 
state  of  being  extuberant;  extuberance. 

Extumescence  (eks-tii-mes'ens),  n.  [Fr.  ex- 
tumexcciice.  from  L.  extiime.ice7is,  ppr.  of  ex- 
tuniesco—cx,  and  tumesco.  turneo,  to  swell.] 
A  swelling  or  rising.  [Rare.] 

Exuberance,  Exuberancy  (eks-ii'ber-ans, 
eks-u'ber-an-si),  n.  [Fr.  exuberance ;  L.  ex- 
uberantia,  from  exubero,  to  come  forth  in 
abundance— ea;,  out  or  forth,  and  ubero,  to  lie 
fruitful,  from  uber,  rich,  fruitful,  abundant, 
from  uber,  a  teat.]  The  state  of  being  ex- 
uberant; superfluous  abundance;  an  over- 
flowing quantity;  richness ;  as,  exuberance 
of  foliage,  of  fertility,  or  of  fancy. 

In  the  more  purely  political  poems,  the  same  stage 
effects  are  repeated,  with  the  s.Tuie  effort  to  compen- 
sate for  deficiencies  of  feeling  by  exuberance  of  lan- 
guage. Quart.  Rev. 

Syn.  Abundance,  excess,  redundance,  copi- 


ousness, plenty,  plenitude,  superabundance, 
superfluity,  overflow,  rankness,  wantonness. 

Exuberant  (eks-ii'ber-ant),  a.  [L.  exuber- 
ans,  exuberantis,  ppr.  of  exubero,  to  come 
forth  in  abundance.  See  Exuberance.] 
Characterized  by  abundance  ;  plenteous  ; 
rich  ;  overflowing  ;  over-abundant ;  super- 
fluous ;  as,  exuberant  fertility ;  exuberant 
goodness.    'The  exuberant  gaiety  of  Suck- 

_ling. '//aHam.  'Exuberant  spring.' Thomson. 

iixuberantly  (eks-ii'ber-ant-li),  adv.  Abun- 
dantly; very  copiously;  in  great  plenty;  to 
a  superfluous  degree;  as,  the  earth  has  pro- 
duced exuberantly. 

Exuberate  t  (eks-ii'ber-at),  v.i.  [L.  exubero.] 
To  abound;  to  be  in  great  abundance. 

That  vast  confluence  and  immensity  that  exuberate 
in  Goil.  Boyle. 

Exuccous  (ek-suklvus),  a.  Same  as  Exsuc- 
cous. 

Exudate t  (eks-ud'at),  v.t.  To  exude.  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Exudation  (eks-ud-a'shon),  n.  [L.L.  exsvd- 
atio,  from  L.  exsudo—ex,  and si(do,  to  sweat.] 
1.  'The  act  of  exuding  or  state  of  being 
exuded;  a  sweating;  a  discharge  of  humoui's 
or  moisture^— 2.  That  which  is  exuded. 

Exude  (eks-ud'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  exuded;  ppr. 
exuding.  [L.  exsudo,  to  discharge  by  sweat- 
ing—ea;  and  stido,  to  sweat,  which  is  from 
the  same  ultimate  root  as  E.  sioeat.]  To 
discharge  through  the  pores,  as  moisture  or 
other  liquid  matter;  to  give  out. 

Our  forests  exude  turpentine  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. Dwi^ht. 

Exude  (eks-ud'X  v.i.  To  flow  from  a  body 
through  the  pores  or  by  a  natural  discharge, 
as  juice.  '  Honey  exuding  from  all  flowers.' 
Arbuthnot. 

Exulcerate  (egz-ul'ser-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
exulcerated;  ppr.  exulcerating.  [L.  exul- 
cero,  exulceratum,  to  cause  to  suppurate — 
ex,  in  tens. ,  and  ulcero,  from  ulcus,  uleeris,  a 
sore,  an  ulcer.  See  Ulcer.]  1.  To  produce 
an  ulcer  or  ulcers  on ;  to  ulcerate.  '  To  ex- 
ulcerate  the  lungs.'  Evelyn.— 2.  To  afflict; 
to  corrode;  to  fret  or  anger.  '  Minds  exul- 
cerated in  themselves.'  Hooker. 

Exulcerate  (egz-ul'ser-at),  v.i.  To  become 
an  ulcer  or  ulcerous. 

Exulcerate  t  (egz-ul'sSr-at),  a.  Wounded; 
vexed;  enraged.  Bacon. 

Exulceration  (egz-ul'ser-a"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  causing  ulcers  on  a  body,  or  the  pro- 
cess of  becoming  ulcerous. — 2.  A  fretting; 
exacerbation  ;  corrosion.  '  Exulceratio?i  of 
mind.'  Hooker. 

Exulcerative,  Exulceratory  (egz-ul'ser- 

at-iv,  egz-ul'siir-a-to-ri),  a.  Having  a  ten- 
dency to  form  ulcers;  rendering  ulcerous. 
Exult  (egz-ulf),  v.i.  [L.  exulto,  exsulto,  to 
spring  vigorously,  to  leap  or  jump  about — 
ex,  and  salio,  saltum,  to  leap,  to  spring. 
See  Sally.]  To  leap  for  joy;  to  rejoice  in 
triumph ;  to  rejoice  exceedingly ;  to  be 
glad  above  measure ;  to  triumph ;  as,  to 
exult  over  a  fallen  adversary. 
What  heir  exults,  his  father  now  at  rest.  Crabbe. 

Exultance.t  Exultancy  t  (egz-ult'ans,  egz- 

ult'an-si),  n.    Exultation.    '  That  boasting 
exultancy  of  Campian.'  Hammond. 
Exultant  (egz-ult'ant),  a.    [L.  exultam,  ex- 
ultantis,  ppr.  of  exulto.    See  EXULT.]  Re- 
joicing triumphantly. 

Break  away,  cxultaytt,  from  every  defilement. 

Is.  Taylor. 

Exultation  (eks-ult-a'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
exulting;  lively  joy  at  success  or  victory,  or 
at  any  advantage  gained;  great  gladness; 
rapturous  delight;  triumph. 

Exultingly  (egz-ult'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  ex- 
ulting or  a  triumpliant  manner. 

Exundatet  (eks-un'dat),  v.i.  [L.  cxundo, 
exundatum,  to  overflow — ex,  and  undo,  to 
rise  in  waves,  from  unda,  a  wave.]  To 
overflow. 

Exundation  t  (eks-un-da'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  exundatiug;  an  overflow;  an  overflowing 
abundance.  'The  exundation  of  the  Nile." 
Geddes.  '  The  exundation  .  .  .  of  his  tran- 
scendent and  infinite  goodness.'  llay. 

Exungulate  (egz-ung'gu-lat),  v.t.  [L.  exun- 
gulo,  exungulatum,  to  lose  a  hoof  —  ex, 
priv. ,  and  ungula,  a  claw,  a  hoof,  dim.  from 
tinguis.  a  nail,  a  claw,  a  hoof.]  To  pare  off 
the  nails  or  other  superfluous  parts.  [Rare.] 

Exungulation  (egz-ung'gfi-la"s]ion),  n.  Act 
of  exnngulating,  or  of  paring  off  the  nails 
or  other  superfluous  parts.  [Rare.] 

Exuperable  t  (ek-sii'per-a-bl),  a.  That  may 
be  exuperatJed,  overcome,  or  surpassed. 

Exuperance  t  (ek-sii'per-ans),  n.  Act  of 
exuperating,  or  state  of  being  exuperated; 
overbalance. 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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Bxuperantt  (ek-su'per-ant),  a.  Overcom- 
ing; overpassing. 

Exuperatet  (ek-su'per-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
exupemted;  ppr.  exu.perating.  [L.  exupero, 
exsupero,  exsuperatum,  to  surmount,  excel 
— ex,  and  supero,  to  excel,  to  overcome,  from 
siipo;  above.]   To  excel;  to  surmount. 

Exuperationt  (ek-su'per-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  exuperating  or  excelling. 

Exurgentt  (egz-er'jent),  a.  Same  as  Ex- 
surgeiit  (which  see). 

Exustion  (egz-ust'yon),  n.  [L.  exustio,  a 
burning  up,  from  exuro,  exustum — ex,  in- 
tens.,  and  uro,  to  burn.]  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  burning  up.  [Rare.] 

ExuviaWet  (egz-ii'vi-a-bl),  a.  [See  Exuvi^.] 
That  may  be  cast  or  thro\vn  off,  as  the 
skeletons  of  articulated  animals. 

Exuviae  (egz-u'vi-e),  n.  pi.  [L. ,  from  cxuo, 
to  put  or  draw  oft,  to  strip.]  Cast  skins, 
shells,  or  coverings  of  animals;  any  parts 
of  animals  which  are  shed  or  cast  oft,  as  the 
skins  of  serpents  and  caterpillars,  the  shells 
of  lobsters,  &c. 

Exuvial  (egz-Q'vi-al),  a.  Relating  to  or  con- 
taining CXUViEB. 

Exuviation  (egz-u'vi-a"shon),  n.  [See  Ex- 
UVM.]  In  zool.  the  rejection  or  casting  off  of 
some  part,  as  the  deciduous  teeth,  the  skin 
of  serpents,  the  shells  of  crustaceans,  and 
the  like. 

Ex  VOtO  (eks  vo'to).  [L.]  In  consequence 
of,  or  according  to,  a  vow:  applied  to  votive 
offerings,  as  of  a  picture  for  a  chapel,  &c., 
common  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

Ey,t  pl.  Eyren.  [See  Egg.]  An  egg.  'An 
cy  or  two.'  Chaucer.  '  The  yolkys  of  eyren.' 
Receipt  for  Making  Fnunenty. 

Ey  t(i).  [A.Sax.  ii;.]  An  island:  an  element 
in  place-names;  as,  Whalsey,  whale  island; 
Anglesej/  or  Anglesed,  island  of  the  Angles; 
Aldernej/,  isle  of  alders.   See  Island. 

Eyalet  (i'a-let),  n.  A  Turkish  government 
or  principality  under  the  administration  of 
a  vizier  or  pasha  of  the  first  class. 

Eyas  (i'as),  n.  [O.E.  nyas;  Fr.  niais,  in  its 
primary  sense  a  nestling  falcon,  from  L.L. 
nidax,  nidacis,  a  term  applied  to  a  young 
bird  still  in  the  nest,  L.  nidus,  a  nest  For 
loss  of  n  see  Adder.]  A  young  hawk  just 
talcen  from  the  nest,  not  able  to  prey  for 
itself.    '  Little  ey asses  tliat  cry  out. '  ShaJc. 

Eyas  t  (i'as),  a.   [See  the  noun.]  Unfledged. 

Like  eya.r  hawk  up  mounts  unto  the  skies. 
His  newly  budded  pinions  to  assay.  Spe7tser. 

Eyas-musket  (i'as-mus-ket),  n.  1.  A  young 
unfledged  male  hawk  of  the  musket  kind  or 
sparrow-hawk.— 2.  a  pet  term  for  a 
yoimg  child. 

How  now,  my  eyas-mitsketi  what  news  with  you? 

Shak. 

Eydent  (y'dent),  a.  Diligent ;  Industrious. 
'  And  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand. ' 
Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Eye  (0,  n.  [O.E.  ye,  eighe,  A.  Sax.  edge,  Dan. 
die,  D.  oog,  Icel.  auga,  G.  auge,  Goth,  atigo; 
cog.  L.  oculus,  dim.  of  hypothetical  ocus, 
(Jr.  okos;  Skr.  akshi—eye.  For  root  see 
Acid.]  l.  The  organ  of  vision.  The  eye  is 
formed  by  the  combination  of  two  segments 
from  a  larger  and  a  smaller  spliere.  The 
segment  of  the  lesser  sphere  forms  tlie 
anterior  part  of  tlie  eye,  and  is  composed 
externally  of  a  strong  horn-like  membrane, 
called  the  cornea,  within  which  are  the 
aqueous  humour  and  the  iris.  The  iris  is  a 
coloured  muscular  membrane,  capable  of 
contraction  and  dilatation,  suspended  in 
the  aqueous  humour,  with  a  hole 
(the  pupil)  in  the  centre  for  the 
transmission  of  light.  The  larger 
sphere  i  resents  three  coats,  the 
outermost  being  the  scZerofic,  within 
which  is  the  choroid  and  lastly  the 
retina.  The  last  is  the  sentient  coat, 
and  consists  of  a  cup-like  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve,  spread  on  the 
black  coat  or  pigmentum  nigrum 
covering  the  inner  surface  of  the 
choroid.  The  anterior  orifice  of  the 
choroid  is  firmly  connected  to  a 
thiclc  ring  of  grayish  pulpy  sub- 
stance, forming  the  point  at  which 
the  sclerotic  and  cornea  without, 
and  the  iris  within,  are  united. 
This  ring  is  named  the  ciliary  circle 
or  ligament.  Posterior  to  this  is  a 
range  of  prominent  minute  bodies, 
with  free  extremities,  lying  over  the 
crystalline  lens,  varying  in  number 
from  seventy  to  eiglity.  They  are 
trilateral-prismatic  in  sliape,  about  1-|  line 
long,  and  are  known  as  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses.   The  interior  sphere  is  filled  with 


a  jelly-like,  transparent  mass  called  the 
vitreous  humour,  immediately  in  front  of 


Ey( 


Interior,  a.  Pupil,  d,  Iris,  c,  Cornea,  d.  Crystal- 
line lens,  e,  Vitreous  humour.  /,  Retina,  i^  Chor- 
oid coat.  A,  Sclerotic  coat,  zz.  Central  vein  of 
the  retina.  Optic  nerve,  m.  Ciliary  processes. 
n.  Ciliary  ligament  or  circle. 

Exterior.  /,  Supercilium  or  eyebrow,  i?/,  Upper 
and  lower  eyelid,  xx,  Cilium  or  eyelash,  r,  Car- 
uncula  lachrymalis.  Plica  semilunaris.  The 
pupil  and  iris  are  also  shown  at  a  and  d  respec- 
tively. 

which,  and  just  behind  the  pupil,  is  the 
crystalline  lens,  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  the  retina  that  the  lens  of  the  photo- 
grapher does  to  the  sensitive  plate.  —2.  Sight; 
view;  ocular  perception;  notice;  observation; 
watch ;  as,  I  kept  him  in  my  eye  all  the 
time. 

Before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evi- 
dently set  forth,  crucified  among  you.     Gal.  iii.  i. 
After  this  jealousy,  he  kept  a  strict  eye  upon  him. 

Sir  Ji.  VEstrange. 

3.  Look;  countenance;  aspect. 

I'll  say  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye.  Shak. 

4.  Front;  face;  presence. 

Her  shall  you  hear  disapproved  to  your  eyes. 

Shak. 

5.  Direction  opposite  to;  as,  to  sail  in  the 
wind's  eye. — 6.  Regard;  respect;  view;  close 
attention;  aim. 

Booksellers  mention  with  respect  the  authors  they 
have  printed,  and  consequently  have  an  eye  to  their 
own  advantage.  Addison. 

7.  Mental  perception;  power  of  mental  per- 
ception; view  of  the  mind ;  opinion  formed 
by  observation  or  contemplation. 

It  hath,  in  their  eye,  no  great  affinity  with  the  form 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Hooker. 

8,  Anything  resembling  or  suggesting  an  eye 
in  shape  or  general  appearance;  as,  (a)  the 
bud  or  shoot  of  a  plant  or  tuber.  (6)  The 
hole  or  aperture  in  a  needle,  (c)  The  circular 
catch  of  a  hook-and-eye.  {d)  The  loop  or 
ring  for  fastening  the  rigging  of  ships.  (e)The 
centre  of  a  target.  (/)  The  spots  on  a  pea- 
cock's tail.— 9.  Anytliing  of  supreme  bril- 
liance or  beauty,  importance  or  power;  as, 
tlie  sun  is  the  eye  of  day. 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts.  Miltojt. 

10.  The  power  of  seeing;  unusual  power, 
range,  or  delicacy  of  vision;  keenness  ami 
accuracy  of  perception,  conjoined  with  deli- 
cacy of  appreciation;  as,  to  have  the  eye  of 
a  sailor;  he  has  an  eye  for  colour,  the  pictur- 
esque, &o. — 11.  Tinge;  shade;  particularly,  a 
slight  tint.    '  kneye  of  green. '  Siiak. 

Red,  with  an  eye  of  blue,  makes  a  purple.  Boyle. 

12.  Oversight;  inspection. 

The  eye  of  the  master  will  do  more  than  both  his 
hands.  Franklin. 

13.  In  arch,  a  general  term  applied  to  the 
centre  of  anything;  thus,  the  eye  of  a  volute 
is  the  circle  at  its  centre  from  which  the 
spiral  lines  spring;  the  eye  of  a  dome  is  the 
circular  aperture  at  its  apex ;  the  eye  of  a 
pedunent  is  a  circular  window  in  its  centre. 


'Eyes  of  her.' — Boats  plying  for  hire  in  Malta  Harbour. 

— To  set  the  eyes  on,  to  have  a  sight  of. — To 
find  favour  in  the  eyes,  to  be  graciously  re- 
ceived and  treated. — The  eyes  of  a  ship,  the 


eyes  of  her  (naut),  the  foremost  part  in  the 
bows  of  a  ship.  It  was  the  custom  in  Britain 
in  former  times  to  ijaint  an  eye  on  each  bow, 
and  in  Spanish  and  Italian  boats,  as  well  as 
in  Chinese  junks,  the  practice  is  still  ob- 
served. The  hawse  holes  are  also  called  the 
eyes  of  her.  —  Eyes  of  the  rigging,  those 
parts  of  the  shrouds  in  the  form  of  a  collar 
which  go  over  the  mast.  —  The  eyes  of 
stays  are  termed  collars.  — Flemish  eye,  the 
strands  of  a  rope's  end  opened  and  divided 
into  two  parts  and  laid  over  each  other, 
marled,  parcelled,  and  served  together,  form 
an  eye  in  tlie  sense  here  understood, — Lash- 
ing eye,  an  eye  spliced  on  the  end  or  ends 
of  a  rope,  for  a  lashing  being  rove  through, 
to  set  it  tight.  ^Spliced  eye.  See  E YE-SPLICE. 
Eye  (i),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  eyed;  ppr.  eying. 
To  fix  the  eye  on  ;  to  look  on ;  to  view ;  to 
observe;  particularly,  to  observe  or  watch 
narrowly,  or  with  fixed  attention. 

£ye  me,  blest  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportionate  strength.  Milton. 

Eyet  (i),  v.i.  To  strike  the  eye;  to  appear; 
to  have  an  appearance. 

My  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not  eye  well  to 
you.  Shak. 

Eye  (i),  n.    [See  Ey,  an  egg.]  A  brood;  as, 

an  eye  of  pheasants. 
Eyeball  (I'bal),  n.  The  ball,  globe,  or  apple 

of  the  eye. 

Eye-lieam  (i'liem),  n.  A  beam  or  glance  of 
the  eye. 

So  sweet  a  kiss  the  morning  sun  gives  not  .  .  . 
As  thy  eye-beams.  Shak. 

Eye-t)Olt  (i'bolt),  n.  Naut.  a  bar  of  iron  or 
bolt,  with  an  eye,  formed  to  be  driven  into 
the  deck  or  sides,  for  the  purpose  of  hook- 
ing tackles  to. 

Eyebrigllt  (i'brit),  n.  The  popular  name  of 
Euphrasia  officinalis,  a  little  herb  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  order  Scrophulariacea;,  com- 
mon in  meadows,  heaths,  &c. ,  throughout 
Britain.  It  is  an  annual  from  3  to  8  inches 
high,  often  much  branched.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  formerly  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  in  diseases  of  the  eyes. 

Eye-brigittening  (i'lirit-n-ing),  n.  A  clear- 
ing of  the  sight.  Milton. 

Eyebrow  (i'brou),  n.  The  brow  or  hairy  arch 
al.)Ove  the  eye. 

Eyed  (id),  a.  Having  eyes;  used  as  a  separate 
word  as  well  as  in  composition;  as,  a  duU- 
eyed  man;  ox-eyed  Juno. 

A  wild  and  wanton  pard 
£yed  like  the  evening  star,  with  playful  tail 
Crouched  fawning  in  the  weed.  Teiitiyson. 

In  her.  a  term  used  in  speaking  of  the  varie- 
gated spots  in  the  peacock's  tail. 

Eye-doctor  (i'dok-ter),  «.    An  oculist. 

Eye-drop  (i'drop),  n.  A  tear.  '  Gentle  eye- 
drops.' Shak. 

Eye-flap  (i'flap),  n.  A  blinder  or  blinker  on 

a  horse's  bridle. 
Eyefult  (i'ful),  a.  Filling  or  attractive  to  the 

eye ;  visible ;  remarkable.  '  Eyeful  trophies. ' 

Ciiapman. 

Eyeglance  (I'glans),  n.  A  glance  of  the  eye; 
a  rapid  look. 

Eye-glass  (I'glas),  n.  l.  A  glass  to  assist  the 
sight.  — 2. The  eye-piece  of  a  telescope,  micro- 
scope, and  the  like.— 3.  In  surg.  a  glass  for 
the  application  of  collyrinm  to  the  eye. 

Eye-hole  (i'hol),  n.  A  circular  opening,  as 
in  a  bar  to  I'cceive  a  pin,  hook,  rope,  or 
ring. 

Eyelash  (I'lash),  n.   1.  The  line  of  hair  that 
edges  the  eyelid.— 2.  A  single  one  of  tlie 
hairs  on  tlie  edge  of  the  eyelid. 
Eyeless  (i'les),  a.   Wanting  eyes; 
destitute  of  sight.  'Eyeless  in  Gaza 
at  tlie  mill  with  slaves.'  Milton. 
Eyelet,  Eyelet-hole  (i'iet,i'let-hol), 
)i.    [O.E.  oi.let,  from  Fr.  oeillet,  a 
little  eye,  dim.  of  oeil,  an  eye.]  A 
small  hole  or  perforation  to  re- 
ceive a  lace  or  small  rojie  or  cord. 
Eyeleteer  (i'let-er),  n.    A  small 
1  lointed  instrument  for  piercing  eye- 
lot-lioles. 

Eyelet-hole,  n.    Same  as  Eyelet. 
Eyeliad  (i'li-ad),  n.    Same  as  Ey- 
liad. 

Eyelid  (i'lid),  n.  The  cover  of  the 
eye;  that  portion  of  movable  skin 
with  which  an  animal  covers  the 
eyeball,  or  uncovers  it  at  pleasure. 
It  serves  the  purpose  of  protecting, 
wiping,  and  cleansing  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  as  well  as  moistening  it  by 
spreading  the  lachrymal  fluid  over 
its  surface. 

Eyen,t  n.  pl.  Eyes.  'Hire  eyen  grey  as 
glas. '  Chaucer. 


all,  chain;     6h,  Sc.  loc7i;     g,  510;     j,iob;     11,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  si?i<7;     TH,  tten;  til,  i/iin;     w,  ioig;   \vh,  whig;   zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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Eye-piece  (i'pes),  n.  In  a  telescope,  micro- 
scope, or  other  optical  instrument,  the  lens 
or  combination  of  lenses  to  which  the  eye 
is  applied. 

Eyer  (i'er),  n.    One  who  eyes  another. 

Eye-servant  (i'ser-vant),  n.  A  servant  who 
iittcnils  to  his  duty  only  when  watched,  or 
under  the  eye  of  his  master  or  employer. 

Eye-service  (i's6r-vis),  n.  Service  performed 
only  under  inspection  or  the  eye  of  an  em- 
ployer. 

Not  with  eye  service,  as  men-pleasers;  but  in  single- 
ness of  heart,  fearing  God.  Col.  iii.  22. 
Eyeshot  (i'shot),  n.    Sight ;  view ;  range  of 
vision;  glance  of  the  eye. 

I  have  preserved  many  a  young  man  from  her  eye- 
shot by  this  means.  Sfectator. 

Eyesight  (i'sit),  n.  1.  The  sight  of  the  eye; 
view;  observation.    Ps.  xviii.  24. 

losephus  sets  this  down  from  his  own  eyesight. 

IVilkins. 

2.  The  sense  of  seeing;  as,  his  eyesight  is 
failing. 

Eyesore  (i'sor),  n.   Something  offensive  to 
tlie  eye  or  sight. 
Mordecai  was  an  eyesore  to  Haman.     V Estrange, 

Eyesplice  (i'splis),  n.  Naut.  a  sort  of  eye  or 
circle  formed  by  splicing  the  end  of  a  rope 
into  itself. 

Eye-spotted  (i'spot-ed),  a.  Marked  with 
spots  like  eyes.  'Juno's  bird  in  her  etje- 
sputti'd  train.'  Spenser. 

Eyestone  (i'ston),  n.  A  small  calcareous 
body,  the  operculum  of  small  Turbinidse, 


used  for  removing  substance.s  from  between 
the  lid  and  ball  of  the  eye.  Being  put  into 
the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  it  works  its  way 
out  at  the  outer  corner,  bringing  with  it  any 
foreign  sulistance. 

Eyestring  (i'string),  n.  The  tendon  by  which 
the  eye  is  moved. 
I  would  have  brol<e  my  eye-strings;  crack'd  them,  but 
To  look  upon  liini.         '  Shak. 

Eyetooth  (i'toth),  ?i.  A  tooth  under  the  eye; 
a  pointed  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw  next  to 
the  grinders;  a  fang.  Called  also  a  Canine 
Tooth, 

Eye-wash,  Eye-water  (i'wosh,  Vwa-tir),  n, 

A  meilicati'il  water  for  the  eyes. 

Eyewink  ivr-;k),  n.  A  wink  or  motion  of 
the  eyelid;  a  hint  or  token. 

Eye-witness  (i'wit-nes),  n.  One  who  sees  a 
thing  done;  one  who  has  ocular  view  of  any- 
thing. ■Eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty.' 
■2  Pet.  i.  10. 

Eye-wort  (i'wert),  n.    Same  as  Eyehright. 

Eyght  (at),  71,  1.  A  small  island  in  a  river; 
an  ait  or  eyot.— 2.  The  thickest  part  of  a 
shoal  of  herrings. 

Eyliadt  (i'li-ad),  n.  [Fr.  ceillade,  an  eye- 
glance,  from  ceil,  an  eye.]  An  ogle;  a  wan- 
ton glance  with  the  eyes. 

Who  even  now  gave  me  good  eyes  too,  examined 
my  parts  with  most  judicious  eyliads.  Shak. 

Eyne,  «.  pi.    Eyes.    [Now  poetical  only.] 

Witli  such  a  plaintive  gaze  their  eyne 

Are  fastened  upwardly  on  mine.  BroTt'ning. 

Eyot  (i'ot),  n.  [O.E.  ey,  A.  Sax.  ig,  an  island, 


j   and  dim.  term. -ot.]  A  little  isle,  especially 

I   In  a  river;  a  small  river  islet  with  willows 

:   growing  on  it;  an  ait. 

■  Eyrant,  a.  See  Ayeant. 

j  Eyre  (ar),  Ji.    [O.Fr.  erre,  eirre,  a  journey, 
errer,  oirrer  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
modern  errer,  to  wander),  to  make  a  jour- 
ney, from  L.  iter,  itineris,  a  journey,  from 
£,  root  of  eo,  to  go.]   1.  A  journey  or  cu'- 
cuit.— 2.  A  com-t  of  itinerant  justices.— 
Justices  in  eyre,  in  old  English  law,  itiner- 
ant justices  who  travelled  the  circuit  to 
hold  courts  in  the  different  counties. 
Eyre,t «.    Air.  Chaucer. 
Eyrish.t  a.    Aerial.  Chaucer, 
Ejnry,  Eyrie  (i'ri),  n.    A  bird's  nest;  specifi- 
cally, the  nest  of  an  eagle  or  other  bird  of 
prey.   See  Aerie. 

Screaming,  from  their  eyries  overhead 
The  ravens  sailed  athwart  the  sky  of  lead. 

LongfelloTv , 

Eysellt  (i'sel),  n.  [A.  Sax.  emZc]  Vinegar. 

Like  a  willing  patient.  I  will  drink 
Potions  aieysell  'gainst  my  strong  infection.  Shak. 

[Vinegar  was  deemed  efficacious  in  prevent- 
ing contagion.  ] 

Ezekiel  (e-ze'ki-el),  n.  [Heb.,  (whom)  God 
will  strengthen.]  One  of  the  greater  pro- 
phets, whose  writings  are  canonically  placed 
in  the  Old  Testament  next  to  those  of 
Jeremiah. 

Ezra  (ez'ra),  n.  [Heb.,  help.]  The  name  of 
one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
t  iment,  placed  between  Chronicles  and 
Nehemiah. 


F,  the  sixth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
is  a  labio-dental  articulation,  formed  by  the 
passage  of  breath  between  the  lower  lip  and 
the  upper  front  teeth.  It  is  classed  as  a  surd 
spirant,  its  corresponding  sonant  spirant 
being  v,  which  is  distinguished  from  /  by 
being  pronounced  witli  voice  instead  of 
breath,  as  may  be  perceived  by  pronouncing 
ef,ev.  (In  if,  of,  however,  it  is=!).)  The 
figure  of  the'  letter  F  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  ancient  Greek  digamma,  which  it  also 
closely  resembles  in  power,  is  a  common 
consonant  in  English  words,  both  initially, 
medially,  and  finally,  in  the  latter  two  cases 
being  often  doubled.  As  an  initial  it  is  very 
common  in  conjunction  witli  I  and  r,  as  in 
fly,  free.  In  plurals  it  often  becomes  v,  as 
In  knife,  knives,  calf,  calves;  compare  also 
life.  Hoe,  strife,  strive,  &c.  Anglo-Saxon  / 
has  often  been  changed  into  v  in  modern 
English,  as  in  heaven,  leave,  carve,  &c. ,  but 
such  a  change  (as  in  vixen)  is  rare  initially. 
In  enough,  rough,  trough,  an  /-sound  now 
represents  a  former  guttural.  From  several 
words  /  has  dropped  out,  as  from  head, 
hawk,  lord,  woman.  By  Grimm's  Law  when 
words  are  common  to  English  and  Latin, 
Greek,  Sanskrit,  &c.,  wherever  there  is  an 
/  in  English  there  is  a  p  in  these  other 
tongues ;  tlius  E.  foot  =  L.  pes,  Gr.  pous, 
Skr.  pdda;  E.  father =1,.  pater,  Gr.  pater, 
Skr.  pitri. — As  a  Latin  numeral  it  signifies 
40,  and  with  a  dash  over  the  top,  F  40,000. 
F  often  stands  for  Fellow;  F.R.S.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society;  F.S.A.  Fellow  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries. — F,  in  music,  is  the 
fourth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale.— In  tlie 
calendar  P  is  one  of  the  seven  Dominical 
letters. 

Fa  (fii),  )i.  In  music,  the  Italian  name  of  the 
fourth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

Fa'  (fa),  v.i.    To  fall;  to  befall.    [Scotch  ] 

Fa'  (fa),  v.t.  [Scotch.]  1.  To  get;  to  obtain. 
2.  To  aim  at;  to  attempt.  Barns. 

Fa'  (fii),  n.    Fall.  [Scotch.] 

Faam-tea,  Faham-tea  (fa'am-te,  fa'ham- 
te),  n.  A  name  given  to  the  dried  leaves  of 
the  Angrcecum  fragrans,  an  orchid  much 
prized  for  the  fragrance  of  its  leaves,  an  in- 
fusion of  which  is  used  as  a  stomachic  and 
as  an  expectorant  in  pulmonary  complaints. 
It  has  been  introduced  into  France  from 
Bourbon. 

Fa'ard  (fard),  a.  Favoured :  used  in  com- 
position; as,  laeel-fa'nrd,  well-favoured;  ill- 
fa'ard,  ill-favoured.  'The  ill-fa' ardihi&yes  ' 
Sir  W.  Scott,  [Scotch.] 

Faba  (fa'ba),  n.  [L.,  a  bean.]  A  genus  of 
herbs,  nat.  order  Leguminosse,  containing 


the  common  bean,  and  consisting  of  annual 
plants,  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  witli  smooth, 
hollow,  quadrangular  stems,  alternate  pin- 
nated leaves,  many  large  white  or  violet  fra- 
grant blossoms,  and  seeds  produced  within 
a  long  pod  or  legume.    See  BEAN. 

Fabacese(fa-b;VfS-e),9t.pi.  A  name  proposed 
by  Lindley  for  the  nat.  order  Leguminosfe. 

Fabaceous  (fa-ba'shus),  «.  [L.L.  fabaceus, 
from  L.  faba,  a  bean.]  Having  the  nature 
of  a  bean;  like  a  bean. 

Fabian  (fa'bi-an),  a.  Delaying;  dilatory; 
avoiding  battle,  in  imitation  of  Q.  Fabius 
JIaxinius,  a  Roman  general,  who  conducted 
military  operations  against  Hannibal,  by 
declining  to  risk  a  battle  in  the  open  field, 
l)ut  harassing  the  enemy  by  marches,  coun- 
termarches, and  ambuscades. 

Met  by  the  Fabian  tactics,  which  proved  fatal  to 
its  predecessors.  Times  }tenjspafer. 

Fable  (fa'bl),  n.  [Fr.  faMe;  L.  fahula,  from 
fori,  to  speak.  Root.fo,  seen  in  Gr. phanai, 
to  speak,  and  probablyalso  inphao,  to  shine; 
.Skr.  bhdsh,  to  speak,  and  bhds,  to  shine.]  1.  A 
feigned  story  or  tale,  intended  to  instruct  or 
amuse ;  a  fictitious  narration  intended  to 
enforce  some  useful  truth  or  precept. 

Jotham's  /a^>ie  of  the  trees  (Judg.  ix.  8-15)  is  the 
oldest  extant,  and  as  beautiful  as  any  made  since. 

u^iidison. 

2.  A  fabricated  story;  a  fiction;  a  falsehood; 
an  untruth;  as,  the  story  is  all  a  fable. 

It  would  look  like  a /aite  to  report  that  this  gentle- 
man gives  away  a  great  fortune  by  secret  methods. 

^Mison. 

3.  The  plot  or  connected  series  of  events  in 
an  epic  or  dramatic  poem. 

The  moral  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet;  this 
being  formed,  he  contrives  such  a  design  or  fable  as 
may  be  most  suitable  to  the  moral.  Dryden. 

4.  Subject  of  talk ;  talk ;  gossip ;  byword. 
[Rare.] 

We  grew  the  fable  of  the  city  where  we  dwelt. 

Tennyson. 

Fable  (fa'bl),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  fabled;  ppr. 
fabling.  1.  To  feign;  to  write  fiction. 
Vain  now  the  tales  which  fabling  poets  tell.  Prior, 
2.  To  tell  falsehoods  '  He/aiZesnot.'  Shak. 
Fable  (fa'bl),  v.t.  To  feign;  to  invent;  to  de- 
vise and  speak  of  as  true  or  real.  '  The  hell 
i\v(ya.  f ablest.'  Milton. 

That  made 
The  mulberry-faced  dictator's  orgies  worse 
Than  aught  they  fable  of  the  quiet  gods.  Tennyson. 

Fabled  (fa'bld),  p.  and  a.  Celebrated  in 
fables;  fabulously  imagined.  'Sail,  fabled 
grotto.'  Tickell. 

Fabler  (fa'bler),  n.  A  writer  of  fables  or 
fictions;  a  dealer  in  feigned  stories.  '  Tlie 
bold  legions  of  lying/a&Zers.'   Bp.  Hall, 


Fabliau  ( f  ab-le-o),  n,  pi.  Fabliaux  (f  ab-le- 
o).  In  French  literature,  one  of  the  metrical 
tales  of  the  Trouvferes  or  early  poets  of  the 
Langue  d'Oil.  These  belong  mostly  to  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  have 
for  their  subject  the  talk  and  news  of 
the  day,  which  they  treat  generally  in  an 
ejiigrammatical,  witty,  and  sarcastic  man- 
ner. They  were  designed  for  recitation  and 
not  for  singing. 

Fabric  (fab'rik),  n.  [¥r.  fabrique;  L.  fab- 
rica,  a  fabric,  a  trade,  from  faber,  a  worker, 
from  the  same  root  as  facio,  to  make.] 
1.  That  which  is  fabricated;  as,  (a)  the  frame 
or  structure  of  a  building;  more  generally, 
the  building  itself;  an  edifice,  as  a  house,  a 
temple,  a  church,  a  bridge,  &c. 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 

Rose  like  an  exhalation.  Milton. 

(6)  Any  system  composedof  connected  parts; 
as,  the  fabric  of  the  universe,  (c)  Cloth 
manufactured;  as,  silks  and  other  fine  fab- 
rics ot  the  East.— 2.  The  structure  of  any- 
thing; the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  a 
thing  are  united  by  art  and  labour;  work- 
manship; texture. 

The  fabric  of  gauze  is  always  open,  flimsy,  and 
transparent.  Ure, 

3.  Act  or  purpose  of  fabricating  or  building. 

Tithe  was  received  .  .  .  for  the  fabric  of  the 
churches  of  the  poor.  Mitman. 

—Fabric  lands,  lands  given  to  provide  for 
the  rebuilding  or  repair  of  cathedrals  and 
churches.  Anciently,  almost  every  person 
gave  something  by  his  will  to  be  applied  in 
repairing  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral  or 
parish  church  where  he  lived.  Wharton. 
Fabric  (fab'rik),  v.t.  To  frame;  to  build; 
to  construct.  [Rare.] 

The  discipline  of  Geneva,  framed  ?ind  fabricked 
to  our  hands.  Milton. 

Fabricant  (fab'ri-kant),  [Fr  ]  A  manu- 
facturer. 

Fabricate  (fab'rik-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fa- 
bricated; ppr.  fabricating.  [L.  fabrico,  to 
frame,  from  faber.  See  Fabric]  1.  To 
frame;  to  build;  to  construct;  to  form  a 
whole  by  connecting  its  parts;  to  form  by 
art  and  labour;  to  manufacture;  as,  to  fa- 
bricate a  bridge  or  a  ship;  to  fabricate  wool- 
lens.—2.  To  invent  and  form;  to  forge;  to 
devise  falsely;  to  coin;  as,  to  fabricate  a  lie 
or  story. 

Our  books  were  not  fabricated  with  an  accommo- 
dation to  prevailing  usages.  Paley, 

Stn.  To  frame,  build,  construct,  make, 
manufacture,  forge,  invent,  feign. 
Fabrication  (fab-rik-a'shon),n.  1.  The  act  of 


Fate,  far,  fat,  f^U;      me,  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  byll;      oil,  pound;     ti.  Sc.  abttne;      y,  Sc.  tey. 
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framing  or  constructing;  construction;  the 
act  of  manufacturing.— 2.  The  act  of  devis- 
ing falsely;  forgery.— 3.  That  which  is  fabri- 
cated; a  falsehood;  as,  the  story  is  a  fabri- 
cation.—Sys.  Fiction,  figment,  invention, 
fable,  falsehood. 

Fabricator  (fab'rik-at-er),  n.  One  who  con- 
structs or  makes. 

Even  the  product  of  the  loom  is  chiefly  used  as 
materi.il  for  the  /Lubricators  of  articles  of  dress  or 
furiiititre.  or  of  further  instruments  of  productive  in- 
dustry, as  in  tlie  case  of  tlie  saihiiaker.     J.  S.  Milt. 

Fabricatress  (fab'rik-at-res),  n.  A  female 
fabricator;  a  constructress.  Lee. 

Fabrilet  (fab'ril),  a.  [L.  fabrilis,  imm  faber. 
See  Fabric]  Pertaining  to  a  workman,  or 
to  work  in  wood,  stone,  metal,  and  the 
like;  B.s,fabrile  skill. 

Fabulist  (fa'bu-list),  n.  The  inventor  or 
writer  of  fables.  '  Boccacio  the  fabulist. ' 
B.  Jonsoii. 

Fabulize  (fa'bfi-liz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  fabu- 
lized:  ppr.  fabulizing.  To  mvent,  compose, 
ur  relate  fables. 

Fabulosity  (fa-bii-los'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  fabulous;  fabulousness;  fulness  of 
fables.  [Rare.]— 2.  A  feigned  or  fictitious 
story;  a  fable. 

Herodotus  hath  besprinlcled  his  work  with  many 
Jabiitosities.  Sir  T.  Brcnvne. 

Fabulous  (fa'bu-lus).  a.  1.  Feigned,  as  a 
story ;  devised  ;  fictitious  ;  invented  ;  not 
real;  exceeding  the  bounds  of  probability  or 
reason;  as,  a/a!)!(?OHs  story;  a/ni)i(io)(.s  des- 
cription; a  fabulous  the  fabulous  ex- 
ploits  of  Hercules.— 2.  That  can  hardly  be 
received  as  truth;  incredible;  as,  the  picture 
was  sold  at  a  fabulous  price. 

He  found  that  the  waste  of  the  servants'  hall  was 
almost  fixbuloics.  Macaulay. 

— The  fabulous  age  of  a  country  is  that 
period  in  its  early  history  of  which  the  ac- 
counts are  mostly  mythical  or  legendary, 
recording  chiefly  the  fabulous  achievements 
of  heroes ;  as,  the  fabulous  age  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

Fabulously  (fa'bu-lus-li),  adv.  In  fable  or 
fiction;  in  a  fabulous  manner. 

Fabulousness  (fa'bti-lus-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  falmlous  or  feigned. 

Faburden,  Faburthen  (fa'ber-den,  fa'ber- 
THen),  n.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  faux-bour- 
don,  lit.  false  burden.  See  Burden,  averse 
of  a  song  repeated.]  1.  In  music,  an  old 
name  for  various  early  systems  of  har- 
monizing. See  Fauxbodedon.— 2.  t  A  mo- 
notonous refrain. 

But  I  let  that  passe  lest  thou  come  in  aefaine  with 
\\iy/abiirthen.  Lyiy's  Enphitcs. 

Fac  (f ak),  n.  [Contr.  for  facsimile.  ]  A  name 
given  by  the  early  printers  to  the  large  or- 
namental letters  at  the  commencement  of 
a  division  of  a  book.  Brande. 

Fagide  (fa-siid' or  fa-sad'),  n.  [Fr. ;  \t.  fac- 
ci.i  la,  from  faccia,  the  f ace ;  L.  fades,  the 
"  face.]  The  face  or  front  view  or  elevation 
of  an  edifice;  exterior  front  or  face;  as,  the 
fagade  of  the  Louvre,  or  the  fagade  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome. 

Face  (fas),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  fades,  face,  figure, 
form,  probably  from  facio,  to  make.]  1.  The 
front  part  of  an  animal's  head,  particularly 
of  the  human  head,  made  up  of  the  fore- 
head, eyes,  nose,  mouth,  cheeks,  &c. ;  the 
visage.— 2.  Aspect  or  air  of  the  face;  cast  of 
features;  look;  countenance. 

We  set  the  best  /ace  on  it  we  could.  Dryden. 
Some  read  the  kind's  /ace,  some  the  queen's,  and  all 
Had  marvel.  Temiyso't. 

3.  The  expression  of  the  face  as  indicative 
of  either  favour,  disfavour,  or  anger;  hence, 
favour,  disfavour,  or  anger;  as,  I  set  my 
face  against  it. 

Therefore  came  I  forth  to  meet  thee,  diligently  to 
seek  ihy/ace,  and  I  have  found  thee.     Prov.  vii.  15. 

4.  In  a  general  sense,  the  surface  of  a  thing, 
or  the  side  which  presents  itself  to  the  view 
of  the  spectator;  tlie  front;  the  forepart;  as, 
the  .face  of  the  earih ;  the  .face  of  the  waters; 
the/ace  of  a  house.    Ezek.  xli.  14. 

A  mist  watered  the  whole  /ace  of  the  ground. 

Gen.  xi.  i6. 

5.  A  plane  surface  of  a  solid;  one  of  the  sides 
bounding  a  solid.  Thus,  a  cube  or  die  has 
six  faces;  an  octahedron  has  eiji-ht  .faces.— 

6.  Visiblestate;appearance;aspect.  'Taught 
me  how  to  know  the/ace  of  right.'  Shak. 

This  would  produce  anew  /ace  of  tilings  in  Europe. 

Addisoit. 

Nor  heaven  nor  sea  their  former  /ace  retained. 

//  'aller. 

7  Decent  outward  appearance ;  surface 
show. 


They  took  him  to  set  a  /ace  upon  their  own  malig- 
nant designs.  Milton. 

8.  Confidence;  effrontery;  boldness;  assur- 
ance. 

He  has  the  /ace  to  charge  others  with  false  cita- 
tions. Tiliotsoii. 

9.  Presence;  sight;  front;  as  in  the  phrases, 
before  the  face;  in  the  face;  to  the  face; 
from  the /ace. 

There  he  stood  once  more  before  her  /ace 
Claiming  her  promise.  Teitnysot. 

— To  make  a  face,  to  distort  the  counten- 
ance; to  put  on  an  tmnatural  look. 

shame  itself! 
"Why  do  yountake  f.\ich/aces}  Shak. 

—To  accept  one's  face,  in  Scrip,  to  show  one 
favour  or  grant  one's  request. — To  entreat 
the  face,  in  Scrip,  to  ask  favour— To  fly  in 
the  face  of,  to  fly  against;  to  withstand;  to 
defy.— T^ace  to  face,  (a)  both  parties  being 
present;  as,  to  have  accusers  .face  to  face. 
Acts  XXV.  16.  (&)  Clearly;  witliout  the  in- 
terposition of  any  other  body. 

Now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly;  but  then  /ace 
to/ace.  I  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

—Face  of  a  bastion,  the  part  between  the 
salient  and  the  shoulder  angle.— i'^ace  of  a 
stone,  ill  arch,  that  part  which  is  made  even 
or  smooth  to  form  the  face  or  outward  part 
of  a  building.  Stones  should  be  faced  in 
the  direction  transverse  to  that  of  their 
splitting  grain.  See  Band,  2,  b.  —  Cylinder 
face,  in  engin.  the  flat  part  of  a  steam- 
cylinder  on  which  a  slide-valve  moves. 
Face  (fas).  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  faced;  ppr.  fac- 
ing. 1.  To  turn  the  face  or  front  full  to- 
ward ;  to  meet  in  front ;  to  oppose  with 
flmness;  to  resist  or  to  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  or  opposing;  to  confront;  as,  to 
face  an  enemy  in  the  held  of  battle. 

And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than /acijig  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods  1  Macaiday. 
A  lie  /aces  God,  and  shrinks  from  men.  Bacon. 

2.  To  stand  opposite  to;  to  stand  with  the 
face  or  front  toward. 

Four  fronts,  with  open  gates,  the  different 

quarters  of  the  world.  Pope. 

3.  To  cover  in  front;  as,  a  fortification /aced 
with  marble ;  to  face  a  garment  with  silk.  — 

4.  To  smooth  or  dress  the  face  of,  as  a  stone, 
&c.— 5.  To  place  with  the  face  upwards. — 
To  face  down,  to  oppose  boldly  or  impu- 
dently. 

Here's  a  villain  that  would  /ace  me  down.  Shak. 

—To  face  out,  to  persist,  especially  to  per- 
sist in  an  assertion  which  is  not  true;  to 
maintain  unblushingly  and  shamelessly;  to 
brave,  as  a  charge,  with  effrontery;  as,  she 
faced  it  out. 

A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  /ace  the  matter  out.  Shak. 

—  To  face  tea,  to  adulterate  tea  by  mixing 
it  with  colouring  matter  and  other  sub- 
stances so  as  to  cause  it  to  resemble  tea  of  a 
better  quality  and  higher  value  than  the 
original  tea.    See  Facing,  3. 
Face  (fas),  v.i.  1. 1  To  carry  a  false  appear- 
ance;  to  play  the  hypocrite- 
Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  /ace,  or  feign.  Shak. 
2.  To  turn  the  face;  as,  to  face  to  the  right 
or  left. 

Face  about,  man ;  a  soldier,  and  afraid  of  the 
enemy !  Dryden. 

Face-aclie,  Face-ague  (fas'ak,  fas'a-gu),  n. 

Tic-douloureux,  a  kind  of  neuralgia  which 

occurs  in  the  nerves  of  the  face. 
Face-clotll  (fas'kloth),  n.  A  cloth  laid  over 

the  face  of  a  corpse. 

Standing  by  the  coffin,  with  wild  impatience,  she 

pushed  aside  the /ice-cloth.  Seiuard. 

Faced  (fast),  a.  l.  Having  a  face:  marked 
with  a  face,  as  a  court-card.— 2.  Having  its 
upper  or  outer  surface  dressed  or  smoothed; 
as,  a  faced  stone. 

Face-guard  (fas'gard),  n.  A  kind  of  cover- 
ing or  mask  to  defend  the  face  and  eyes 
from  accidents,  as  in  various  chemical  and 
mechanical  processes,  in  fencing,  and  the 
like. 

Face-mould  (fas'mold),  n.  The  nnme  given 
by  workmen  to  the  pattern  for  marking  the 
plank  or  board,  out  of  which  ornamental 
hand-railings  for  stairs  or  other  works  are 
to  be  cut. 

Face-painter  (fas'pant-er),  n  A  painter  of 
portraits ;  one  who  paints  the  likeness  of  the 
face.    [Rare.  ] 

Face-painting  (fas'pant-ing),  ?i.  l.  The  act 
or  art  of  painting  portraits;  the  art  of  re- 
presenting faces  in  painting.  '  Giorgione  .  .  . 


excelled  in  portraits  or  face-painting.'  Dry- 
den. [Rare  ]— 2.  The  act  of  applying  rouge 
or  other  paint  to  the  face. 

Face-piece  (fas'pes),  n.  Naut.  a  piece  of 
wood  wrought  on  the  fore-part  of  the  knee 
of  the  head  or  cutwater. 

Face-plate  (fas'plat),  n.  The  disc  attached 
to  the  revolving  spindle  of  a  lathe,  to  which 
the  work  to  be  done  is  often  fastened. 

Facer  (fa'ser),  n.  1.  One  who  faces;  one  who 
puts  on  a  false  show;  a  bold-faced  person. 

There  be  no  great  talkers,  nor  boasters,  nor /acers. 

Latt?ner. 

2.  [Slang.]  A  severe  blow  in  the  face;  hence, 
any  suilden  check  that  staggers  one. 

Facet,  Facette  (fas'et,  fa-set'),  [Fr.  fa- 
cette,  dim.  oiface.]  1.  A  little  face;  a  small 
surface;  as,  the  facets  of  a  diamond.  'A 
gem  of  fiity  facets.'  Tennyson.— 2.  In  arch. 
a  flat  projection  between  the  flutings  of 
columns. — 3.  Inn?iaf.  a  small,  circumscribed 
portion  of  the  surface  of  a  bone;  as,  articular 
facettes,  that  is,  contiguous  surfaces  by 
means  of  which  bones  are  articulated. 

Facet  (fas'et),  v.t.  To  cut  a  facet  or  facets 
on;  as,  to  facet  a  diamond. 

Facete  (fa-sef),  a.  [L. /acehts,  merry.]  Gay; 
clieerful ;  witty  ;  ingenious.  Jer.  Taylor. 
[Rare.] 

Faceted  (fas'et-ed),  a.  Having  facets;  formed 
into  facets. 

Facetely  (fa-set'li),  adv.  Wittily;  elegantly; 
ingeniously. 

The  eyes  are  the  chief  seats  of  love,  as  James  Ler- 
nutius  hath /acetely  expressed  in  an  elegant  ode 

B7irto)t. 

Faceteness  (fa-set'nes),  n.  Wit;  pleasant 
representation.  [Rare.] 

Parables  breed  delight  by  reason  of  that  /aceteiiess 
and  wittiness  which  is  many  times  found  in  them. 

Hales. 

Facetiae  (fa-se'shi-e),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Witty  or 
humorous  sayings  or  writings. 

Facetious  (fa-se'shus),  a.  [Vr.  facetieiix,  L. 
facetus,  merry,  humorous.]  1.  Merry;  spor- 
tive; jocular;  sprightly  with  wit  and  good  hu- 
mour; as,  a,  facetious  companion.— 2.  Witty; 
full  of  pleasantry ;  playful ;  exciting  laughter; 
as,  a, facetious  story;  a.  facetious  reply. 

Socrates,  informed  of  some  derogating  speeches 
used  of  him  behind  his  back,  made  this  /acetions 
reply,  *  Let  him  beat  me  too  when  I  am  absent.' 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Syn.  AVitty,  jocular,  jocose,  humourous, 
funny,  merry,  sprightly,  sportive,  playful, 
lively,  gay,  cheerful. 

Facetiously  (fa-se'shus-li),  adv.  Merrily; 

gayly;  wittily;  with  pleasantry. 
Facetiousness  (fa-se'shus-nes),  n.  Sportive 

humour;  pleasantry;  the  quality  of  exciting 

laughter  or  good  humour. 

Much /aceticusness  passes  between  the  Frere  and 
the  Souipnour.  T.  U'art07i. 

Facette,  n.   See  Facet. 

Facia  (fa'shi-a),  n.    See  Fascia. 

Facial  (fa'shi-al),  (I.  [L. /acies,  face.]  Per- 
taining to  the  face ;  as,  the  facial  artery, 
vein,  or  uetse.— Facial  angle,  in  anat.  the 
angle  formed  by  the  plane  of  the  face  with 
a  certain  other  plane.  The  facial  angle  of 
Camper  is  contained  by  a  line  drawn  horizon- 
tally from  the  middle  of  the  external  en- 
trance of  the  ear  to  the  edge  of  the  nostrils, 
and  another  from  this  latter  point  to  the 


Facial  Angle. 

superciliary  ridge  of  the  frontal  bone.  Owen 
and  others  measure  the  facial  angle  by  the 
face,  or  the  most  prominent  parts  of  the 
forehead  and  upper  jaw,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  occipital  condyle  along  the  floor 
of  the  nostrils.  It  has  been  sometimes 
stated  that  the  more  acute  this  angle  the 
less  will  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
individual  be  developed,  but  as  a  test  for 
this  purpose  it  is  fallacious,  though  it  is  of 
some  value  as  a  character  in  comparing 
the  different  races  of  mankind.  The  above 
figures  sliow  that  in  a  European  (fig.  1)  the 
facial  an^'le  is  very  considerably  larger  than 
in  the  negro  (fig.  2).  —  Facial  axis,  a  line 
drawn  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  axis  of 
the  cranium  to  the  most  anterior  point  of 
the  upper  jaw.  The  angle  between  these  two 
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axial  lines,  called  the  craniofacial  angle, 
shows  the  extent  to  which  the  face  is  in  front 
of  or  lielow  the  cranium,  prognathous  or  or- 
thognathous  (which  see).~Facial  nerve,  the 
portio  dura  of  the  seventli  pair  of  nerves, 
arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  respira- 
tory tract,  supplying  the  facial  muscles,  and 
known  as  the  nerve  of  expression.— J'aciai 
vein,  a  vein  wliich  receives  the  vessels  of  the 
head  and  forelread,  and  crosses  the  face 
from  the  root  of  the  nose  outward. 
Facially  (fa'shi-al-li),  adv.  In  a  facial  man- 
ner. 

Facient  (fa'shi-ent),  n.  [Ii.faciens.facientis, 
ppr.  of  facio,  to  do,  to  make.]  l.t  A  doer; 
one  who  does  anything,  good  or  bad. 

Is  sin  in  the  fact,  or  in  the  mind  of  the/iinene ! 

Bp.  Hacket. 

2.  In  alg.  the  variable  of  a  quantic  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  coefficient. 

Facies  (fa'shi-ez),  n.  [L.]  1.  In  anat.  the 
face,  including  the  nose,  moutli,  eyes,  and 
cheeks.— 2.  In  zool.  and  geol.  the  aspect  pre- 
sented by  an  assemblage  of  animals  and 
plants,  which  is  characteristic  of  a  particu- 
lar locality  or  period  of  the  earth's  history. 
—Facies  Hippocratica,  the  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  the  face  inmiediately  before  death, 
first  described  by  Hippocrates. 

Facile  (fa'sil),  a.  [Ft.;  L.  facilis,  easy  to  be 
done  or  made,  (rom  facio,  to  make.]  1.  Easy 
to  be  done  or  performed;  easy;  not  difficult; 
performable  or  attainable  with  little  labour. 

Order  .  .  .  will  render  the  workyita/f  and  deh^ht- 
ful.  Evelyn. 

2.  Executed  in  an  easy,  careless,  or  perfunc- 
tory manner;  not  characterized  liy  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  or  executed  without  expen- 
ditm-e  of  thought. 

We  want  the  best  of  art  now,  or  no  art. 
Tlie  time  is  done  for  facile  setting^s  up 
Of  minnow  gods,  nymphs  here,  and  tritons  there. 

E.  B.  Bi-owning. 

3.  Easy  to  be  surmounted  or  removed;  easily 
conquerable. 

The  facile  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barred.  Milton. 

4.  Easy  of  access  or  converse;  mild;  cour- 
teous; not  haughty,  austere,  or  distant. 

I  mean  she  should  be  courteous,  y(m7tf.  sweet. 

B.JCISO,!. 

5.  Pliant;  flexible;  easily  persuaded  to  good 
or  bad;  yielding;  ductile  to  a  fault. 

since  Adam,  and  his  facile  consort  Eve, 
Lost  Paradise,  deceived  by  me.  Milton. 
This  is  treating  Burns  like  a  child,  a  person  of  so 
facile  a  disposition  as  not  to  be  trusted  without  a 
keeper  on  the  king's  highway.         Prof.  Wilson. 

6.  Ready;  dexterous;  as,  facile  pencil;  a 
facile  pen. 

Facilely  (fa'sil-li),  adv.    In  a  facile  or  easy 

manner;  easily.  [Rare.] 

So  facilely  he  bore  his  royal  person.  Chapma7i. 
Facileness  (fa'sil-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 

easy;  easiness  to  be  persuaded  or  overcome. 

Beauinunt.  |Rare.] 

Facile  princeps  (fa'si-le  prin'seps).  [L.  ]  By 
far  tlie  first  or  best. 

But  the  facile  princeps  of  all  gypsologists  is  Pro- 
fessor Pott  of  Halle.  Chambers' s  Ency. 

Facilitate  (f a-sil'it-at),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  faci- 
litated; ppr.  facilitating.  [Fr.  faciliter, 
from  facilite,  Jj.  faciUtas,irom facilis,  easy.] 
To  make  easy  or  less  difficult;  to  free  from 
difBculty  or  impediment,  or  to  diminish  it; 
to  lessen  the  labour  of;  as,  machinery /aciii- 
tates  manual  labour  and  operations. 

The  labour  wliich  terminates  in  the  production  of 
an  article  fitted  for  some  human  use,  is  either  em- 
ployed directly  about  the  thing,  or  in  previous  oper- 
ations destined  to  facilitate,  perhaps  essential  to  the 
possibility  of,  the  subsequent  ones.       J.  S.  Mill. 

Facilitation  (fa-sil'it-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  facilitating  or  making  easy. 

who  can  believe  that  they,  who  first  watched  the 
stars,  foresaw  the  use  of  their  discoveries  to  the  fa- 
ciliiation  of  commerce?  Johiison. 

Facility  (fa-sil'i-ti),  re.  [Fr.  faciliti;  1,.  fac.il- 
itas,  from  facilis,  facile.]  1.  Easiness  to  be 
performed;  freedom  from  difficulty;  ease; 
as,  the  facility  of  a  work  or  operation. 

Though  facility  and  hope  of  success  might  invite 
some  other  choice.  Bacojt. 

2.  Ease  in  performance;  readiness  proceed- 
ing from  skill  or  use;  dexterity;  as,  he  per- 
formed the  work  with  great  facility. 

The  facility  which  we  get  of  doing  things  by  a 
custom  of  doing,  makes  them  often  pass  in  us  without 
notice.  Locke. 

3.  Pliancy;  ductility;  easiness  to  be  per- 
suaded; readiness  of  compliance,  usually  in 
a  bad  sense,  implying  a  disposition  to  yield 
to  solicitations  to  evil ;  in  Scots  law,  a  con- 
dition of  mental  weakness  falling  short  of 


idiocy,  and  implying  easiness  to  be  per- 
suaded to  do  anything. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  \.7i.\^it  facility  for  good  nature: 
tenderness  without  discretion  is  no  better  tlian  a  more 
pardonable  folly.  if  R.  LEstrange. 

In  order  to  support  the  reduction  of  the  deed  of  a 
facile  person,  there  must  be  evidence  of  circumven- 
tion and  of  imposition  in  the  transaction,  as  well  as 
facility  in  the  party,  and  lesion.  But,  'wliere  lesion 
in  the  deed,  and  facility  in  the  grantor  concur,  the 
most  slender  circumstances  of  fraud  or  circumvention 
are  sufficient  to  set  it  aside.'        Bell's  Law  Diet. 

4.  Easiness  of  access;  complaisance;  conde- 
scension; affability. 

He  offers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a  friend  facil- 
ity. South. 

5.  The  means  by  which  the  performance  of 
anything  is  rendered  more  easy;  conveni- 
ence; assistance;  advantage:  usually  in  the 
plural;  as,  great  facilities  are  offered  us 
for  visiting  foreign  countries ;  his  position 
affords  him  great  facilities  for  study. 

Facinerious  (f  a-si-ne'ri-us),  a.  A  ludicrously 
coined  word  for  Facinorous.  Shale. 

Facing  (fas'ing),  n.  1.  A  covering  in  front 
for  ornament,  distinction,  protection,  de- 
fence, or  other  purpose;  as,  (a)  in  arch,  the 
thin  covering  of  polished  stone  over  an  in- 
ferior stone,  or  the  stratum  of  plaster  or 
cement  on  a  brick  or  rough  stone  wall.  (6)  In 
joinery,  the  wood-work  which  is  fixed  round 
apertures  in  interiors,  to  ornament  them  or 
to  protect  the  plaster  from  injury,  (c)  In 
engin.  a  layer  of  earth,  turf,  or  stone  laid 
upon  the  bottom  and  sloping  sides  of  a  canal, 
railway,  reservoir,  &c. ,  to  protect  the  ex- 
posed surface  or  to  give  it  a  steeper  slope 
tlian  what  is  natural,  (d)  The  trimmings 
on  the  front  of  a  regimental  jacket  or  coat, 
by  which  one  regiment  is  usually  distin- 
guished from  another;  the  trimmings  on  tlie 
front  of  any  uniform.— 2.  In  founding,  pow- 
der applied  to  the  face  of  a  mould  which 
receives  the  metal,  to  give  a  smooth  sur- 
face to  the  casting— 3.  A  mode  of  adulterat- 
ing tea  by  mixing  it  with  colouring  matter 
an'd  other  substances  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
resemble  tea  of  a  better  quality  and  a  higher 
value  than  the  original  'unfaced'  tea;  also, 
the  materials  used  in  this  process  of  adul- 
teration. 

The  facing  of  tea  is  a  fraud  generally  very  easy  of 
detection;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  put  a  little  of 
the  tea  into  a  bottle  partially  filled  with  cold  water, 
and  to  shake  the  bottle  vigorously  for  a  short  time. 
The  tea  parts  with  facing,  which  either  remains 
in  solution  in  the  water,  imparting  a  colour  to  it,  or 
sinks  as  a  powder  to  the  bottom,  according  to  its  na- 
ture. Edin.  Conrant  jteiuspaper. 

4.  The  movement  of  soldiers  in  turning 
round  to  the  right,  left,  &c. 
Facingly  (fiis'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  fronting  po- 
sition. 

Facing-sand  (fiis'ing-sand), «.  Inmoulding, 
a  mixtirre  generally  composed  of  pulverized 
bituminous  coal  and  common  moulding- 
sand,  used  to  form  the  surface  of  moulds. 

Facinorous  (fa-sin'er-us),  a.  [L.  facinor- 
osus,  criminal,  atrocious,  from  facinus,  fa- 
cinoris,  a  deed,  especially  a  bad  deed,  from 
facio,  to  do.]   Atrociously  wicked. 

Things  highly  charged  with  sin,  even  to  a  more 
facinorous  and  notorious  degree.      Jer.  Taylor. 

Facinoronsness  (fa-sin'er-us-nes),  n.  Ex- 
treme or  atrocious  wickedness.  [Rare.] 

Facond.t  Faconde.t  «.   [O.Fr.  from  L. /os- 

cundia."i  Eloquence.  '  Facored gent '  =  pleas- 
ing eloquence.  Chaucer. 

Facond.t  Faconde,t  a.  [if.  facundus,  elo- 
([uent.]    Eloquent;  fluent.     'jSiature  with 

facond  voice.'  Chaucer. 

Facsimile  (fak-si'mi-le),  n.  [L.  facio,  to 
make,  and  sim.ilis,  like.  See  Simile.]  An 
exact  copy  or  likeness,  as  of  handwriting; 
an  imitation  of  an  original  in  all  its  propor- 
tions, traits,  and  peculiarities;  as,,  facsimiles 
of  old  manuscripts,  or  of  the  handwriting  of 
famous  men,  or  of  interesting  documents, 
are  made  in  engraving  or  lithographic  prints. 

Facsimile  (fak-si'mi-le),  v.t.  To  make  a  fac- 
simile or  exact  counterpart  of;  to  copy  ex- 
actly.   Quart.  Rev.  [Rare.] 

Facsimilist  (fak-si'mi-list),  n.  The  producer 

•  of  a  facsimile  or  of  facsimiles. 

Fact  (fakt),  re.  [L.  factum,  a  thing  done,  a 
deed,  afact,  front  facio,  to  do.]  1.  Anything- 
done  or  tliiit  comes  to  pass;  an  act;  a  deed; 
an  effect  produced  or  achieved ;  an  event. 
'  What  might  instigate  him  to  this  devilish 
fact  I  am  not  able  to  conjecture.'  Evelyn. — 
2.  Reality;  truth;  as,  in  fact.— S.  The  asser- 
tion or  statement  of  a  thing  done  or  existing; 
sometimes  used  to  mean  a  thing  asserted  to 
exist  or  to  have  taken  place,  although  false; 
as,  history  abounds  with  false  facts.— Syn. 


Act,  deed,  performance,  event,  incident,  oc- 
currence, circumstance. 
Faction  (fak'shon),  n.  [L.  f actio,  a  company 
of  persons  acting  to.gether,  from  facio, 
factum,  to  do.]  1.  A  party,  in  politics, 
combined  or  acting  in  union,  in  opposition 
to  tlie  prince,  government,  or  state:  usually 
applied  to  a  minority,  but  it  may  be  applied 
to  a  majority;  a  party  promoting  discord  or 
unscrupulously  promoting  their  private  ends 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  good.  'Not 
swaying  to  this  faction  or  to  that.'  Tenny- 
son. 

When  a  party  abandons  public  and  general  ends, 
and  devotes  itself  only  to  the  personal  mterests  of  its 
members  and  leaders,  it  is  called  a  faction,  and  its 
policy  is  said  to  be  factious.         Sir  G.  C.  Leiois. 

A  feeble  government  produces  mote  factions  than 
an  oppressive  one.  Ames. 

2.  Tumult;  discord;  dissension. 

They  remained  at  Newbury  in  great  faction  among 
themselves.  Lord  Clarendon. 

3.  In  Rom.  antiq.  one  of  the  four  classes,  dis- 
tinguished by  special  colours,  into  which 
the  combatants  in  the  circus  were  divided. 
There  were  tlie  green,  blue,  red,  and  white 
factions,  and  otlier  two,  the  purple  and 
yellow,  are  said  to  have  been  added  by 
Domitian. — Party,  Faction,  Cabal,  Junto, 
Combination.    See  under  Cabal. 

Factionary  (fak'slion-a-ri),  n.  A  party  man; 
one  of  a  faction.  [Rare.] 

Pr'ythee.  fellow,  remember  my  name  is  Menenius, 
always  factionary  on  the  party  of  your  general. 

Shak. 

Factionert  (fak'shon-er),  n.  One  of  a  fac- 
tion. 

The  factioners  had  entered  into  such  a  seditious 
conspiracy.  Bp.  Bancroft. 

Faction-fight  (fak'shon-fit),  n.  A  fight  be- 
tween parties  of  dift'erent  religions,  politics, 
or  family  connections. 

Factionist  (fak'shon-ist),  re.  One  who  pro- 
motes faction.  'Some  busy  factionists  of 
tlie  meaner  sort. '   Bp.  Hall. 

Factious  (fak'shus),  a.  [Fr.  factieux;  L./ac- 
tiosus,  from  f actio.  See  FACTION.]  1.  Given 
to  faction ;  addicted  to  form  parties  and 
raise  dissensions,  in  opposition  to  govern- 
ment; turbulent;  prone  to  clamour  against 
public  measures  or  men. 

That  factious  and  seditious  spirit  that  has  appeared 
of  late.  Chesterfield. 

2.  Pertaining  to  faction;  proceeding  from 
faction;  indicating  faction.  'Factious  tu- 
mults.' Eilcon  Basilike.  ' Factious  qnarrels.' 
Dryden.~Z.\  Active;  urgent;  zealous.  'Be 
/acJiOj(s  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs.'  Shalt. 
Factiously  (fak'shus-li),  adv.  In  a  factious 
manner;  bymeansof  faction;  in  a  turbulent 
or  disorderly  manner. 

Factiousness  (f  ak'shus-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  factious;  inclination  to  form  parties 
in  opposition  to  the  government  or  to  the 
public  interest;  disposition  to  clamour  and 
raise  opposition;  clamorousne,-s  for  a  party. 

Factitious  (fak-ti'shus),  a.  [L.  factitius, 
made  by  art,  from  facio,  to  make.]  Made 
by  art,  in  distinction  from  what  is  produced 
by  nature;  artificial;  conventional;  as,,  fac- 
titious cinnabar;  factitious  stones. 

'  To  Mr.  Locke  the  writings  of  Hobbes  suggested 
much  of  the  sophistry  displayed  in  the  first  book  of 
his  essay  on  the  factitious  nature  of  our  moral  prin- 
ciples. Dugald  Stewart. 

Factitiously  (fak-ti'shus-li),  adv.  In  a  fac- 
titious or  unnatural  manner. 

Factitiousness  (f ak-ti'shus-nes),  n.  Quality 
of  being  factitious. 

Factitive  (fak'tit-iv),  a.  [L.  factus,  pp.  of 
facio,  to  make.]  Causative;  tending  to  make 
or  cause;  particularly,  in  gram,  pertaining 
to  that  relation  existing  between  two  words, 
as  lietween  an  active  transitive  verb  and  its 
object,  when  the  action  of  the  verb  produces 
a  new  condition  in  the  object;  as,  he  made 
the  man  a  corpse;  the  king  created  him  a 
peer.  'Having  a /act)  iitie  or  causative  sense.' 
Prof.  Gihbs. 

Sometimes  the  idea  of  activity  in  a  verb  or  adjec- 
tive involves  in  it  a  reference  to  an  effect  in  the  way 
of  causality,  in  the  active  voice  on  the  immediate  ob- 
jects, and  in  the  passive  voice  on  the  suliject  of  such 
activity.  This  second  object  is  called  the  factitive 
object.  L^rof.  Gil'bs. 

Factivet  (fakt'iv),a.  Itfaking;  having  power 

to  make.    'Creator-like,  factive,  and  not 

destructive.'  Bacon. 
Facto  (fak'to),  adv.    [L.,  abl.  of  factum,  a 

deed.]   In  law,  in  fact;  in  deed;  by  the  act 

or  fact. 

Factor  (fak'ter),  re.  [L. ,  a  maker,  doer, 
from  facio,  factum,  to  malse,  to  do.]  1.  In 
com.  an  agent  employed  by  mercluxnts  re- 
siding in  other  places  to  buy  and  sell, 
negotiate  bills  of  exchange,  or  transact 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fg,ll;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  ahMne;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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other  business  on  their  account.  He  is  in- 
trusted with  the  possession,  management, 
and  disposal  of  goods,  property,  *c.,  and 
may  buy  and  sell  in  his  own  name,  in  which 
particulars  consists  the  main  difference  be- 
tween factors  and  brokers. 

My  factor  sends  me  word,  a  merchant's  fled 
j  That  owes  me  for  a  hundred  tun  of  wine, 

i  Marloiu. 

i  2.  In  Scotland,  a  person  appointed  by  an 
heritor,  landholder,  or  liouse  proprietor  to 
manage  an  estate,  to  let  lands  or  tenements 
on  lease,  to  collect  rents,  <.tc. — 3.  An  agent 
or  substitute  generally.    [Rare.  ] 

Percy  is  but  my  factor,  g^ood  my  lord. 

T'  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf.  Shak. 

4.  Jn  arith.  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand, 
from  the  multiplication  of  wliicli  proceeds 
the  product.— 5.  In  alg.  a  name  given  to  any 
expression  considered  as  part  of  a  product, 
f  Tims  a  and  a+x  are  the  factors  of  the  pro- 
!'  duct  a  (a+x)  or  a''' + ax.— 6.  One  of  several 
circumstances,  elements,or  influences  which 
tend  to  the  production  of  a  result. 

The  extreme  complexity  of  social  actions  will  be 
better  seen  if  we  enumerate  the  factors  which  deter- 
mine one  single  phenomenon,  as  the  price  of  a  com- 
motiity.  Herbert  Spencer. 

The  power  of  the  preacher  was  a  main  factor  in 
the  early  sta^jes  of  the  culture  of  Christendom. 

Rev.  y.  Baidiuin  Brown. 

—Interim  factor.    See  Interim. 

Factor  (fak'tfir),  v.t.  l.  To  act  as  factor  for; 
to  look  after,  let,  and  draw  the  rents  for;  to 
manage;  as,  to  factor  property.  [Scotch.] — 
■1.  In  math,  to  resolve  into  factors;  as,  x'^—y'^ 
\s. factored  into  {x  —  y). 

Factorage  ( fak'tur-aj ),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
factor.  See  Factor.]  The  allowance  given 
to  a  factor  by  his  employer  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  his  services:  called  also  a  Commis- 
sion. 

Factoress  (fak'tfer-es),  n.    A  female  factor. 

[Rare.] 

I  Factorial  (fak-to'ri-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
I  a  factory ;  consisting  in  a  factory.  —2.  In  math. 
of  or  pertaining  to  a  factor  or  factors.— A 
factorial  expression  is  an  expression  of  which 
the  factors  are  in  aritlimetical  progression, 
as  (x+V),  {x+2),  {x+'i),  {x+l). 

Factorize  (fak'ter-iz),  o.t.  pret.  &  pp. /acior- 
I  ized;  ppr.  factorizing.  To  warn  not  to  pay 
or  give  up  goods;  to  attach  tlie  effects  of  a 
deljtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person. 
[Local  law  term  in  T'nited  States.] 

Factorship  (fak'tcr-ship),  n.  A  factory,  or 
the  1)usiness  of  a  factor. 

Factory  (fak'to-ri),  71.  [From /ncio;- (which 
see).  ]  1.  (a)  A  name  given  to  establishments 
of  merchants  and  factors  resident  in  foreign 
countries,  who  were  governed  by  regulations 
adopted  for  tlieir  mutual  support  and  assist- 
ance against  the  encroachments  or  inter- 
ference of  tlie  goverimients  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  resided.  t,h)  The  body  of 
factors  in  any  place. — 2.  [Contr.  from  man  u- 
factory.] A  building  or  collection  of  build- 
ings, appropriated  to  the  manufacture  of 
goods ;  the  place  where  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  fabricating  goods,  wares,  or  uten- 
sils; as,  a  cotton  factory. 

Factory  Maund  (fak'ter-i  mand),  n.  A  com- 
mercial weight  of  India.    See  Maund. 

Factotum  (f  ak-to'tum),  n.  [L.  facio,  to  make, 
to  do,  and  totam,  neut.  of  totus,  all,  whole.] 
A  servant  or  deputy  employed  to  do  all 
kinds  of  work. 

He  could  not  sail  without  him;  for  what  could  he 
do  without  Corporal  Vanspitter,  his  protection,  his 
y«c/(j/7/wr,  his  distributer  of  provisions?  Marryat. 

Factual  (fak'tu-al),  a.  Relating  to  or  con- 
taining facts;  consisting  of  facts.  [Rare.] 

Factum  (fak'tum),  n.  pi.  Facta  (fak'ta). 
In  law,  a  thing  done;  an  act  or  deed;  any- 
thing stated  and  made  certain. 

Facture  (fak'tiir),  )i.  [Fr.]  1.+  The  art  or 
manner  of  making. — 2.  In  cmn.  an  invoice 
or  bill  of  parcels.  Simmonds. 

Faculse  (fa'ku-le),  n.  pi.  [L.  facula,  a  little 
torcli,  dim.  of a  torch.]  In  astron.  cer- 
tain spots  sometimes  seen  on  the  sun's  disc, 
which  appear  brighter  than  the  rest  of  his 
surface. 

Different  parts  of  his  (the  sun's)  surface  give  differ- 
ent spectra.  The  spots  have  not  the  same  spectrum 
as  the  bright  parts  of  the  disc  ;  the  ordinarily  briijht 
parts  have  not  the  same  spectrum  as  the  exception- 
ally brii^ht  parts  called  the  faculty. 

R.  A.  Proctor. 

Faculty  (f aTcul-ti),  n.  [Fr.  faculte,  L.  facid- 
tas,  from  faciei,  easy,  from  facio,  to  do,  to 
make.]  1.  Any  power  of  the  mind  or  intel- 
lect, such  as  those  which  enable  it  to  receive, 
revive,  ormodifyperceptions;  as,  the  faculty 
of  perceiving,  of  imagining,  remembering, 
&c. 


Powers  are  active  and  passive,  natural  and  ac- 
quired.   Powers  natural  and  active  are  called  facnl- 
ties.    Powers  natural  and  passive,  capacities  or  re- 
ceptivities.   Powers  acquired  are  habits,  and  habit 
is  used  both  in  an  active  and  passive  sense.  The 
power,  again,  of  acquiring  a  habit  is  called  a  disposi- 
tion. Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 
Oh  I  many  are  the  Poets  that  are  sown 
By  Nature;  Men  endowed  with  liighest  gifts. 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine. 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse. 

IVordstuorth. 

2.  Capacity  for  any  natural  action  or  func- 
tion; as,  the  faculty  of  speech. 

The  vha\ faculty  is  that  by  which  life  is  preserved. 

Q?cincy. 

3.  Skill  derived  from  practice,  or  practice 
aided  by  nature ;  special  power ;  special 
mental  endowment ;  dexterity  ;  adroitness ; 
knack;  as,  he  has  a  wonderful  faculty  for 
mimicry. — 4.  t  Power;  authority. 

I  am  traduced  by  tongues  which  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  person.  Sliak. 
This  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek.  Shak. 

5.  t  Mechanical  power;  as,  the  faculty  oi  the 
wedge.— 6.  t  Natural  virtue;  efficacy;  as,  the 
faculty  of  simples.— 7.  Privilege;  a  right  or 
power  granted  to  a  person  by  favour  or  in- 
dulgence, to  do  what  Ijy  law  he  may  not  do; 
as,  the  faculty  of  marrying  without  the 
banns  being  first  published,  or  of  ordaining 
a  deacon  under  age. — 8.  The  body  of  indi- 
viduals constituting  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  when  used  absolutely,  more 
specifically,  the  medical  and  surgical  pro- 
fessions. In  Scotland  the  same  term  is 
used;  but  it  is  further  used  for  a  body  of 
enrolled  barristers,  attonieys,  or  solicitors ; 
as,  the  faculty  of  advocates;  the  faculty  of 
procurators. 

The  obstinacy  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  deafness  had 
induced  him  to  yield  to  the  repeated  advice  of  the 
facility  to  try  whether  any  benefit  could  be  obtained 
by  a  journey  to  Spa.  Maty. 

9.  In  colleges,  the  masters  and  professors  of 
the  several  departments  of  a  university,  or 
one  of  the  departments  themselves;  as,  tlie 
faculty  of  arts,  of  theology,  of  medicine,  or  of 
law. — Faculty  tobiirden,in  Scots law,apo^\•er 
reserved  In  the  disposition  of  an  heritable 
subject  to  burden  the  disponee  with  a  pay- 
ment.— Coiirt  of  faculties,  a  jurisdiction  or 
tribunal  belonging  to  the  archbishop.  It 
creates  rights  to  pews, monuments, and  parti- 
cular places  and  modes  of  burial.  It  has  also 
powers  in  granting  licenses  of  different  de- 
scriptions, as  a  license  to  marry,  a  faculty 
to  erect  an  organ  in  a  parish  church,  to 
level  a  churchyard,  &c.  —  Syn.  Talent,  gift, 
endowment,  dexterity,  adroitness,  knack. 

Facund  (fa'kund),  a.  [L.  facundus,  elo- 
quent, from  fa,  root  of  fari,  to  speak,  and 
term,  undus,  implying  abundance.]  Elo- 
quent.   [Rare.  ] 

Facundioust  (fa-kund'i-us),  a.  Eloquent; 
full  of  words. 

Facundity  (fa-kund'i-ti),  n.  [L.  facunditas. 
See  Facund.  ]  Eloquence ;  readiness  of 
speech.  [Rare.] 

Fad  (fad),  II.  [A.'Sax. /rtdi«9i,  to  arrange.] 
A  favourite  theory ;  crotchet ;  hobby. 

The  world  is  a  mel/e  of  special  constables,  each 
bent  upon  getting  his  own  fid  enforced  at  the  point 
of  the  truncheon.  Coutemf'.  Rez: 

Faddle  (f ad'l),  v.  i.  [A  form  ot fiddle,  to  trifle.  ] 

To  trifle;  to  toy;  to  play. 
Faddy  (iad'i),a.  Given  to  fads  or  crotchets. 
Fade  (fad),  a.    [Fr.]   Weak;  slight;  faint; 

insipid.  [Rare.] 

His  masculine  taste  gave  him  a  sense  of  something 
fade  and  ludicrous.  De  Qiiiiiccy. 

Fade  (fad),  v.i.  pret.  &  p-p.  faded;  ppr.  fad- 
ing. [O.E.  vade,  to  fade.  Alliances  and 
etymology  uncertain.  Comp.  Fr.  fade,  in- 
sipid, from  L.  vapidus;  D.  vadden,  to  wither.  ] 

1.  To  wither,  as  a  plant;  to  lose  strength, 
health,  or  vigour  gradually;  to  decay;  to 
perish  gradually. 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  place. 

Ripens,  and  fades,  and  falls.  Tennyson. 

When  the  memory  is  weak,  ideas  in  the  mind 
quicklyytrt/e".  Locke. 

2.  To  lose  freshness,  colour,  or  brightness; 
to  tend  from  a  stronger  or  brighter  colour 
to  a  more  faint  shade  of  the  same  colour,  or 
to  lose  colour  entirely;  to  become  faint  in 
hue  or  tint;  to  have  the  distinctive  or  char- 
acteristic features  disappear  gradually ;  to 
grow  dim  or  indistinct;  to  disappear  gradu- 
ally. 'The  greenness  of  a  leaf  soon  fading 
into  yellow.'  Boyle. 

All  that's  bright  mast  fade,— 
The  brightest  still  the  fleetest.  Moore. 
Adieu,  adieu!  mj-  native  shore 
Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue.  Byron. 


Fade  (fad),  v.t.  To  cause  to  wither;  to  wear 
away;  to  deprive  of  freshness  or  vigour. 

No  winter  could  his  laurels  fade.  Dryden. 

Fadedly  (fad'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  faded  or 
decayed  manner;  in  a  manner  suggestive  of 
former  better  circumstances.  'A  dull  room 
fadedly  furnished.'  Dickens. 

Fadeless  (fad'les),  a.  Unfading. 

Fadge  (faj),  v.  i.  [A.  Sax.  fegan,  fegean,  to 
join ;  same  word  as  G.  fiigen,  D.  voegen,  Sw. 
foga— to  join,  to  fit]  1.  To  suit;  to  fit;  to 
come  close,  as  tlie  parts  of  things  united; 
hence,  to  have  one  part  consistent  with 
another. — 2.  To  agree  ;  to  live  in  amity. 

They  shall  be  made,  spite  of  antipathy,  to  fadge 
together.  Milton. 

3.  To  succeed;  to  hit. 

AV'ell.  sir,  how  fudges  the  new  design?  Jl'ycherley. 

Fadge  (faj),  n.  A  harge  flat  loaf  or  bannock, 
commonly  of  barley-meal  and  baked  among 
ashes.  [Scotch.] 

a  Glasgow  capon  {=herring)  and  a  fadge 
Ye  thought  a  feast.  Ramsay. 

Fading  ( fad'ing ),  p.  and  a.    [  See  Fade.  ] 

1.  Losing  colour;  becoming  less  vivid;  de- 
caying; declining;  withering.— 2.  Subject  to 
decay ;  liable  to  lose  freshness  and  vigour ; 
liable  to  perish;  not  durable;  transient;  as, 
a  fading  flower. 

Fading  (fad'ing),  n.    Decay;  loss  of  colour, 
!   freslmess,  or  vigour. 
Fading!  (fad'ing),  n.    [Ir.]   The  name  of  an 
Irish  dance,  and  burden  of  a  song. 

I  will  have  him  dance  fading;  fading  is  a  fine  jig, 
I'll  assure  you,  gentlemen.  Beau.  &-  Fl. 

Fadingly  (fad'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  fading 
manner. 

Fadtagness  (fad'ing-nes),  n.  Decay;  liability 
to  decay. 

Fady  (fad'i),  a.  Wearing  away;  losing  colour 
or  strength.    Skenstone.  [Rare.] 

Fae  (fa),  ?i.  Foe.  'Your  mortal /ac  is  noo 
awa'.'    Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Fsecal  (fe'kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  fseces;  con- 
taining or  consisting  of  dregs,  lees,  sediment, 
or  excrement. 

Fasces  (fe'sez),  11.  pi.  [L.]  Excrement;  also, 
settlings;  sediment  after  infusion  or  distil- 
lation. 

Fracula  (fe'kii-la).    See  Fecdla. 
Faem  (fani),  n.    Foam.  [Scotch.] 

Guid  auld  Scotch  drink. 
Whether  thro'  wimplin'  worms  thou  jink. 
Or.  richly  brown,  ream  owre  the  brink. 

In  glorious  faem.  Bums. 

Faerie,  t  Faery t  (fa'e-ri),  n.  The  nation  of 
fairies;  the  work  of  fairies;  enchantment. 

In  olde  dayes  of  the  king  Artour, 

Of  which  that  Bretons  speken  ,gret  honour. 

All  was  this  loud  fulfilled  oifa'erie.  Chaucer. 

Faery  (fa'e-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  fairies; 
fairy. 

Fafflet  (faf'fl),  II.  i.  [Onomatopoetic.  Comp. 
inajlie.]    To  stammer.  Barret. 

Fag  (fag),!),  i.  pret.  &pp.  fagged;  ppr.  fagging. 
[According  to  Wedgwood  and  Skeat  prob- 
ably another  form  of  flag,  by  omission  of  I. 
Comp.  askant  and  asklent;  TS.  fugleman  witli 
G.  fliigelmann.  ]  1.  To  become  weary;  to 
fail  in  strength;  to  be  faint  with  weariness. 
'To  fag,  deflcere.'  Levins  (1570) — 2.  To 
labour  hard  or  assiduously ;  to  work  till 
wearied.  —  3.  To  act  as  a  fag;  to  perform 
menial  services  for  another,  as  the  boys  in 
lower  class  do  to  those  in  the  higher  classes 
in  certain  English  public  scliools. 

This  one  blacked  his  shoes,  that  toasted  his  bread, 
others  would  frg  out  and  give  him  balls  at  cricket 
during  whole  summer  afternoons.  Thackeray. 

—To  fag  out  (naut.),  to  become  untwisted, 
as  the  end  of  a  rope. 

Fag  (fag),  !).  t.  1.  To  use  or  treat  as  a  fag  or 
drudge;  to  compel  to  labour  for  one's  benefit; 
to  cause  to  perform  menial  services  for  one; 
as,  at  certain  English  public  schools  the  boys 
in  the  upper  fornis/a<7  the  boys  in  the  lower. 

2.  To  tire  by  labour;  to  exhaust;  as,  this 
work  has  fagged  me  out.— 3.t  To  beat. 

Fagt  (fag),  n.    A  knot  in  cloth. 

Fag  (fag),  11.  1.  A  laborious  drudge.— 2.  In 
certain  English  public  schools,  as  Eton. 
Harrow,  and  Wincliester,  a  school-boy  who 
performs  menial  services  for  another  boy 
who  is  in  the  highest  or  next  highest  form 
or  class,  having  to  prepare  his  master's 
breakfast,  carry  messages,  &c. 

Fag-end  (fag'end),  n.  [According  to  Wedg- 
wood the  end  which  /017s  or  hangs  loose. 
See  Fag,  v.i.]  1.  The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth, 
generally  of  coarser  materials.— 2.  The  latter 
or  meaner  part  of  anything. 

In  comes  a  gentleman  in  the  fag  end  of  October, 
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dripping  with  the  fogs  of  that  humid  and  uncertain 
season.  Burke. 

3.  Naiit.  the  untwisted  end  of  a  rope. 
Faggot,  Fagot  (fag'ot).  n.   [Fiom  Fr.  fagot, 

It.  fagotto,  a  faggot,  a  bundle  of  sticks,  from 
L.fax, facts,  a  bundle  of  sticks  for  burning.] 

1.  A  bundle  of  sticks,  twigs,  orsmall  liranches 
of  trees,  used  for  fuel,  or  for  raising  bat- 
teries, tilling  ditches,  and  other  purposes  in 
fiirtification;  a  fascine. 

And  hark  ye,  sirs;  for  that  she  is  a  maid. 
Spare  for  \\oyit^<^ols,  let  there  be  enow  : 
Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  stake, 
That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened.  Shak. 

2.  A  bundle  of  pieces  of  iron  for  re-manu- 
facture, or  of  steel  in  bars.— 3.  A  person 
formerly  hired  to  take  the  place  of  another 
at  the  muster  of  a  military  company  or  to 
hide  deficiency  in  its  number  when  it  was 
not  full. 

There  were  several  counterfeit  books  which  wore 
carved  in  wood,  and  served  only  to  fill  up  the  number 
like  fagots  in  the  muster  of  a  regiment.  Addiioit. 

4.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  dry,  shrivelled 
old  woman,  whose  bones  are,  like  a  bundle 
of  sticks,  fit  only  to  burn;  a  term  of  oppro- 
brium applied  to  children  and  women.  '  Old 
Trotter  and  \\\?,  faggot  of  a  wife.'  Ifamjat. 

Faggot,  Fagot  (fag'ot),  v.t.  To  tie  together; 
to  liind  in  a  faggot  or  bundle;  to  collect 
promiscuously. 

Faggot-vote  (fag'ot-vot),  n.  A  vote  pro- 
cured by  the  purchase  of  property  under 
mortgage  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  constitute 
a  nominal  qualification,  without  a  substan- 
tial basis.  Faggot-votes  are  chiefly  used  in 
county  elections.  The  way  in  which  they 
are  usually  manufactured,  viz. .  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  property  which  is  divided  into  as 
many  lots  as  will  constitute  separate  votes, 
and  given  to  different  persons,  has  given 
rise  to  the  name. 

Faggot-voter  (fag'ot-vot-er),  n.  One  who 
holils  or  exercises  a  faggot-vote. 

Fagin,  Fagine  (fa'jin),  n.  A  substance 
found  by  llinliner  .Tiid  Herberger  in  beech- 
nuts, the  fruit  of  Fiigus  .^njlvatica,  but  only 
imperfectly  examined.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
yellow  sweetish  mass,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether,  de- 
composed by  strong  acids  and  by  dry  dis- 
tillation, but  distilling  undecomposed  with 
the  vapour  of  water  or  alcohol. 

Fagopyrum  (fa-go-pi'rum),  n.  [Gr.  phago, 
to  eat,  and  pyivn,  a  kernel;  referring  to  the 
triangular  kernel  of  the  nut  ]  Buckwheat, 
a  genus  of  Asiatic  plants,  the  seeds  of  which 
are  edible,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Poly- 
gonaceae.  Common  buckwheat,  or  brank, 
is  the  F.  esculentum,  sometimes  called  Poly- 
gonum Fagopyrum.  See  BRANiS,  BUCK- 
WHEAT. 

Fagotto  (fa-got'to),  n. 
[It.]  A  musical  wind- 
instrument  with  a  reed 
and  mouth -piece  like 
the  clarionet  and  re- 
sembling the  bassoon. 
The  alto-fagotto  has  a 
range  of  three  octaves, 
rising  from  C  in  the  se- 
cond space  of  the  bass 
clef.  It  is  so  called 
from  its  being  able  to 
be  taken  to  pieces  and 
made  up  into  a  bundle  Fagotto, 
like  a  small  faggot,  for 
convenience  of  carriage.   See  also  BASSOON. 

Fagus  (fa'gus),  n.  [LT]  The  beech,  a  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  order  Cupuhferte.  There  are 
about  twenty  species  distributed  over  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  world.  They  are 
trees  with  close,  smooth,  ash-gray  bark,  and 
simple  straight-veined  leaves.  The  round 
heads  of  staminal  flowers  grow  below  the 
pistillate  flowers  of  the  same  branch.  The 
fruit  consists  of  an  urn-shaped  prickly  in- 
volucre cut  into  four  valves,  and  inclosing 
two  trigonous  nuts.  The  common  beech  (F. 
sylvatica)  is  a  common  British  tree.  See  ' 
Beech. 

Faham-tea.  See  Faam-tba. 

Fahlerz,  Fahlore  (fal'erts,  fal'or),  n.  [G. 
fold,  yellowish,  fallow,  and  erz,  ore.]  Gray 
copper  or  gray  copper  ore,  called  by  min- 
eralogists, from  the  shape  of  its  crystals, 
tetrahedral  copper  pyrites  and  tetrahedrite. 
This  mineral  is  easily  broken,  and  its  frac- 
ture is  usually  uneven,  but  sometimes  a  little 
conchoiilal.  It  is  found  amorphous  and  in 
regular  crystals. 

Fahlunite  (fiili'lun-it),  n.  [From  Fahlun  in 
Sweden.]  A  mineral  of  a  greenish  colour, 
occurring  in  six-sided  prisms.  Its  chief  con- 
stituent is  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina. 


Fahrenheit  (fa'ren-hit),  a.  [After  Gabriel 
Daniel  Fahrenheit,  a  native  of  Dantzic,  who 
first  employed  quicksilver,  instead  of  spirits 
of  wine,  in  the  construction  of  thermo- 
meters about  the  year  1720.]  The  name 
distinguishing  the  kind  of  thermometer 
in  most  common  use  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica, in  which  the  space  between  the  freez- 
ing and  the  boiling  points  of  water,  under 
a  medium  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
divided  into  180°;  the  freezing  point  being 
marked  32°,  and  the  boiling  212°;  as,  there 
was  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit,  that 
is,  by  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer;  the  Fah- 
renheit scale.   See  Thermometer. 

Faience  (fa-i-ens'  or  fa-yahs),  n.  A  sort  of 
fine  pottery  or  earthenware  glazed  with  a 
fine  varnish,  and  painted  in  various  designs, 
named  iromFaenza  in  Romagna,  where  it  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  in  1299. 

Faik  (fak),  v.i.  [Scotch.]  1.  To  fail;  to  be- 
come weary.— 2.  To  stop;  to  cease. 

Faik  (fak),  v.t.  [Scotch.)  1.  To  take  away 
from  the  price  or  value  of  any  commodity; 
to  abate.  'I'll  not  faik  a  farthing  o'  my 
right.'  Gait.— 2.  To  excuse;  to  let  go  with 
impunity. 

Faik  (fak),  n.  To  fold;  to  tuck  up.  [Scotch.] 
Faik  (fak),  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  A  fold  of  any- 
thing, as  a  ply  of  a  garment.  —2.  pi.  A  miner's 
term  for  fissile  sandy  shales,  or  shaly  sand- 
stones, as  distinct  from  the  dark  bitumin- 
ous shales  known  as  'blaes'  or  'blaize.' 
Fail,  Feal  (fal,  fel),  n.  [Sw.  vail,  grassy 
soil,  sward.]  [Scotch.]  A  grassy  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground;  a  piece  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  sward;  a  turf;  a  sod. — 
Fail  or  feal  and  divot,  in  Scots  law,  a  servi- 
tude consisting  in  a  right  to  lift  fails  or 
divots  from  a  servient  tenement,  and  to  use 
them  for  the  purposes  of  the  dominant 
tenement,  as  for  building  walls,  roofing 
houses,  &c. 

Fail  (fal),  v.i.  [Ft.  faillir.  It.  fallire, 
to  fail,  from  L.  fallere,  to  deceive.  Comp. 
L.  fallere  mandata,  to  fail  to  perform  com- 
missions. Fallere  is  by  some  connected  with 
L.  ferns,  wild  (B.  fierce),  fratis,  frandis  (E. 
fraud),  frustra,  in  vain  (y/hence  frustrate). 
See  also  Fault,  FALTER.  ]  1.  To  become  defi- 
cient; to  be  insuflicient;  to  cease  to  be  abun- 
dant for  supply;  as,  the  streams  or  springs 
fail;  the  crops  fail.  'The  year  in  which  our 
olives  .failed.'  Tennyson. — 2.  To  come  short 
of;  not  to  have  the  due  measure  or  degTee 
of:  with  of;  as,  to  fail  of  respect.— 3.  To 
decay;  to  decline;  to  sink;  to  be  diminished; 
to  become  weaker;  as,  the  patient /aite  every 
hour. 

The  sound,  upon  the  fitful  gale, 

In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  /tri'l.   Si'r  IK  Scoti. 

O  and  proudly  stood  she  up  ! 

Her  heart  within  her  did  not  fail.  Temtysoyt. 

4.  To  become  extinct;  to  cease;  to  be  en- 
tirely wanting;  to  be  no  longer  produced; 
to  cease  to  be  furnished  or  supplied. 

Help.  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth;  for  the 
faithful  fail  from  among  the  children  of  men. 

Ps.  xii.  I. 

Money  failed  m  the  land  of  Egypt.    Gen.  xlvii.  15. 

5.  To  cease;  to  perish;  to  be  lost;  to  die. 
Lest  the  remembrance  of  his  grief  should  fail. 

Addison. 

They  shall  all  fail  together.       Is.  xxxi.  3. 

6.  To  miss;  not  to  produce  the  effect;  to  mis- 
carry; to  be  frustrated  or  disappointed;  to 
be  unsuccessful ;  as,  the  experiment  was 
made  with  care,  Irat  failed;  the  attack 
failed;  the  ewemy  failed. — 7.  To  be  guilty  of 
omission  or  neglect;  as,  to  fail  in  duty. — 

8.  To  remain  unfulfilled. 

Failed  the  bright  promise  of  your  early  day. 

Heber. 

9.  To  become  unable  to  meet  one's  engage- 
ments, especially  one's  debts  or  business 
obligations;  to  become  insolvent  or  bank- 
rupt. 

Fail  (fal),  v.t.  1.  To  desert;  to  disappoint; 
to  cease  or  to  neglect  or  omit  to  afford  aid 
or  supply  strength;  to  be  wanting  to;  as, 
our  friends  sonietimes/aii  us  when  we  most 
need  them. 

The  ship  was  now  left  alone,  as  proud  lords  be 
When  fortune  fails  them.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

There  shall  never  fail  thee  a  man  on  the  throne. 

I  Ki,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  omit;  not  to  perform;  to  neglect  to 
keep  or  observe;  as,  to  fail  an  appointment. 
Swift. 

The  inventive  God,  who  never  fails  his  part. 

Dryde}!. 

3.  t  Not  to  attain  or  reach  to;  to  come  short 
of;  to  fail  of.  'Though  that  seat  of  earthly 
bliss  be  failed.'  Milton. — 4.t  To  deceive; 
to  cheat. 


So  lively  and  so  like,  that  living  sense  it  failed. 

Spenser. 

—To  fail  of,  to  miss  of  obtaining;  to  come 
short  of;  to  lose. 

Fail  (fal),  71.  1. 1  Miscarriage ;  failure ;  de- 
ficiency; want. 

What  dangers  by  his  highness'  fail  of  issue 
May  drop  upon  this  kingdom.  Shak. 

2.+  Death;  decease. 

How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crown 
Upon  ouryiTi/.!  Shak. 

—  Without  fail,  without  omission  to  perform 
something;  without  delinquency  or  failure; 
without  doubt;  certainly. 

He  will  without  fail  drive  out  from  before  you  the 
Canaanites.  Josh.  iii.  10. 

Failance  t  (fal'ans),  n.  [Fr.  faillance,  from 
faillir.  to  fail.]   Fault;  failure.  Fell. 

Failing  (fal'ing),  n.    l.  The  act  of  failing; 
imperfection;  weakness;  lapse;  fault. 
E'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side.  Goldsmith. 

2.  The  act  of  becoming  insolvent  or  bank- 
rupt. 

FaUingly  (fal'ing-li),  adv.   By  failing. 

Faillis  (fal'lis),  n.  [Fr.]  In  her.  a  failure  or 
fraction  in  an  ordinary,  as  if  it  were  broken, 
I'r  a  splinter  taken  from  it. 

Failure  (fal'ur),  n.  l.  A  failing;  deficiency; 
cessation  of  supply  or  total  defect;  as,  the 
failure  of  springs  or  streams;  failure  of 
rain;  failure  of  crops —2.  Omission;  non- 
performance; as,  the  failure  of  a  promise; 
a  man's  failure  in  the  execution  of  a  trust. 

3.  Decay,  or  detect  from  decay ;  as,  the 
failure  of  memory  or  of  sight. — 4.  The  act 
of  failing  or  state  of  having  failed  to 
attain  an  ol)ject;  want  of  success  ;  as,  one 
of  the  most  common  causes  oi  failure  is  at- 
tempting too  much,  aiul  doing  too  little.— 
5.  A  becoming  insolvent  or  bankrupt ;  as, 
in  commercial  panics  innumerable  failures 
occur. — 6. t  A  failing;  a  slight  fault.  John- 
son. 

Fain  (fan),  a.  [k.S^x.fcegen,  joyfnl.fcegyiian, 
to  rejoice;  comp.  Goth,  faginon,  to  rejoice; 
Icel.  fagna,  to  be  glad.  Fcegen  becomes  in 
O.E.fawen,fawe,  whence  the  verb  to  fawn; 
.fair,  A.  Sax.  faeger,  is  from  same  root.  '  To 
be  fain  to  do  a  thing'  means  to  be  glad  or 
pleased  to  do  it  under  some  kind  of  neces- 
sity; that  is,  glad  to  evade  evil  or  secure 
good.]  Glad;  pleased;  rejoiced;  eager;  in- 
clined ;  especially  content  to  accept  of  or 
do  something  for  want  of  better. 

when  Hildebrand  had  accursed  Henry  W .  there 
%vere  none  so  hardy  as  to  defend  their  lord;  where- 
fore he  was  fain  to  humble  himself  before  Hilde- 
brand. Raleigh. 

Wit  you  well,  my  child. 
Right  fain  were  I  to  learn  this  knight  were  whole, 
Being  our  greatest.  Tennyson. 

Fain  (fan),  adv.  Gladly;  with  joy  or  plea- 
sure: with  would. 

He  -luoyild  fain  flee  out  of  his  hand.  Job  xxvii.  22. 
Who  -wouldst  against  thine  own  eye-witness  fain 
Have  all  men  true  and  leal,  all  women  pure. 

Tenytyson. 

Faint  (fan),  D.i.  To  wish  or  desire.  'Much 
they  faynd  to  know  who  she  mote  bee.' 

Spenser. 

Fain  (fan),  a.  Pleased;  loving;  aflfectionate. 
[Scotch.] 

We'll  meet  and  aye  be  fain, 

In  the  land  o'  the  leal. 

Lady  Nairne. 

Faine, \  v.t.  or  i.  To  feign ;  to  dissemble. 
Chaucer. 

Faineant  (fa-na-afi),  a.  [Fr. ,  idle,  sluggish 
—faire,  to  do,  and  niant,  nothing.]  Lit. 
do-nothing;  the  sarcastic  epithet  applied 
to  the  later  Merovingian  kings  of  France, 
who  were  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the 
mayors  of  the  palace.  Louis  V.,  the  last  of 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  received  the  same 
designation. 

'  My  signet  you  shall  command  with  all  my  heart, 
madam,'  said  e.-\rl  Philip.  .  .  '  I  am,  you  know,  a  com- 
plete Roy  Faineant,  and  never  once  interfered  with 
my  Maire  de  Palais  in  her  proceedings." 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Fainness  (fan'nes),  n.  State  of  being  fain, 
or  glad. 

Faint  (fant),  (I.  [.See  Faint,  ui]  1.  Weak; 
languid  ;  feeble  ;  exhausted  ;  inclined  to 
swoon;  as,  I  was  so  faint  that  I  C(}uld 
scarcely  walk; /ai'/ii  with  hunger.— 2.  Hardly 
perceptible  by  or  feebly  striking  the  senses; 
indistinct ;  wanting  in  briglitness  or  vivid- 
ness, loudness,  sharpness,  or  force;  not  well 
defined;  feeble;  as,  a  faint  colour;  a  faint 
red  or  blue;  a  faint  light;  a  faint  somid  or 
voice;  a /m'fif  resemblance  or  im.age.  'The 
voice  grew  faint.'  Tennyson. — 3.  Cowardly; 
timorous.  '  Women  and'children  of  so  high 
a  courage  and  warriors ./'ai/i*.'  Shak. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  ab«ne;     y,  Sc.  tey. 
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4.  Not  vigorous;  not  active;  wanting  vigour,  I 
strength,  or  energy;  as,  a.  faint  resistance; 
a  faint  exertion.  '  The  faint  prosecution 
of  the  war.'  Davies.—  b.  Dejected;  de- 
pressed; dispirited.  'My  heart  h  faint' 
Lam.  i.  22.— Syn.  Weal<,  languid,  lax,  low, 
feeble,  exhausted,  spiritless,  cowardly,  tim- 
orous. 

Faint  (fant),  v.i.  [O.Fr.  faint,  sluggish, 
negligent,  pp.  otfeindre,  L.  fingere,  to  feign. 
Some  influence  on  the  meaning  and  use  of 
the  word  may  also  have  been  exercised  by 
vain,  empty,  from  L.  vanus,  empty.]  1.  To 
become  feeble;  to  decline  or  fail  in  strength 
and  vigour;  to  be  weak;  to  lose  the  ani- 
mal functions;  to  lose  strength  and  colour, 
and  become  senseless  and  motionless ;  to 
swoon;  sometimes  with  away. 

If  I  send  them  .-iway  fasting-  to  their  own  houses, 
they  will  /avit  by  the  way.  Mark  viii.  3. 

On  hearing  the  honour  intended  her,  fainted 
away.  Guardian. 

2.  To  sink  into  dejection;  to  lose  courage  or 
spirit. 

If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy  streng^th 
is  small.  Prov.  xxiv.  10. 

Why  should  we  faint  and  fear  to  live  alone. 
Since  all  alone,  so  Heaven  has  willed,  we  die? 

Kebte. 

3.  To  become  gradually  weak  or  indistinct; 
to  decay;  to  fade;  to  disappear;  to  vanish. 

Gilded  clouds,  while  we  gaze  on  t\\<im,  faint  before 
the  eye.  Pope. 

Faint t  (fant),  v.t.  To  deject;  to  depress;  to 
weaken. 

It  faiitts  me 
To  think  what  follows.  Sicak. 


I  fagrs,  bright.  See  Fain,  a.]  1.  Clear;  free 
from  spots;  free  from  a  dark  hue;  white;  as, 
a  fair  skin  ;  a  fair  complexion.    Hence — 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  eye;  beautiful;  handsome; 

Thus  was  he  fair  in  his  greatness,  in  the  length  of 
his  branches.  Ezek.  xxxi.  7. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye! 
Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky.  IVordsworth. 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men. 

Byroti. 

3.  Clear;  pure;  clean.  'An  earthen  pan  full  of 
fair  water. '  Bacon.  '  The  table  at  the  com- 
munion time  having  3,  fair  white  linen  cloth 
upon  it.'  Book  of  Common  Prayer. — 4.  Not 
stormy  or  wet;  not  cloudy  or  overcast;  clear; 
as,  fair  weather;  a  fair  sky.  '  Frequent  in- 
terchange of  foul  and  fair.'    Tennyson. — 

5.  Favourable ;  prosperous ;  blowing  in  a 
direction  toward  the  place  of  destination; 
as,  a  fair  wind  at  sea. 

You  wish  fair  winds  may  waft  him  o'er.  Prior. 

6.  Free  from  obstruction  or  obstacles;  un- 
interrupted; open  to  attack  or  access;  direct; 
as,  a  fair  view;  a  fair  mark. 

Close  by  my  side  she  sat  and  fair  in  sight.  Dryden. 

7.  Open;  frank;  honest;  hence,  equal;  just; 
equitable;  as, /air  dealing;  a disputant; 
my  friend  is  a  fair  man;  his  offer  is  fair; 
his  propositions  ai'e  fair  and  honourable. 

The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise. 
And  even  the  best  by  fits  what  they  despise.  Pope. 

8.  Free  from  or  unaffected  by  unfair  or 
unfavourable  circumstances  or  influences; 
affording  free  or  honest  scope  for  effort  or 
trial;  as,  a  fair  field  and  no  favour. — 9.  Not 
effected  by  insidious  or  unlawful  methods; 
not  foul. 

He  died  a  fair  and  natural  death.  Temple. 

10.  Frank;  civil;  pleasing;  not  harsh, 
when  fair  words  and  good  counsel  will  not  pre- 
vail on  us,  we  must  be  frighted  into  our  duty. 

Sir  R.  L'Estj-aji^e. 

11.  Free  from  imperfections,  as  deletions, 
blots,  and  the  like;  distinct;  plain;  perfectly 
or  easily  legible;  as, /die  handwriting;  afair 
copy.— 12.  Free  from  stain  or  blemish;  un- 
spotted; untarnished;  as,  afair  character 
or  fame. 

We  that  fight  for  our  fair  father  Christ, 
Seeing  that  ye  be  grown  too  weak  and  old 
To  drive  tlie  heathen  from  your  Roman  wall. 
No  tribute  will  we  pay.  Tennyson. 

13.  Passably  or  moderately  good ;  better 
than  indifferent;  as,  a  fair  attempt;  a  fair 
income;  the  class  made  afair  appearance. 

The  news  is  very  fair  and  good.  Shak. 

— To  be  in  or  on  the  fair  way  or  road  to,  to 
be  proceeding  without  obstruction  or  ob- 
stacle towards;  to  be  likely  to  reach  or  at- 
tain; as,  he  is  on  the  fair  loay  to  fortune; 
he  is  on  the  fair  road  to  ruin. 

The  caliphs  obtained  a  mighty  empire,  which  7ijas 
in  a  fair  luay  to  have  enlarged,  until  they  felt  out. 

Sir  11:  Raleigh. 

— Fair-way  of  a  channel,  the  part,  of  a  nar- 
row bay,  river,  or  harbour,  in  which  ships 
usually  advance  in  their  passage  up  and 
down;  so  that  if  any  vessels  be  anchored 
therein,  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  fair-way. 
Fair  (far),  adv.  1.  Openly;  frankly;  civilly; 
complaisantly. 

One  of  the  company  spoke  him  fai}-.    U Estrange. 

2.  Candidly;  honestly;  equitably. 

My  mother  played  my  father  fair.  Shak. 

3.  Auspiciously ;  favourably ;  happily ;  suc- 
cessfully.   'The  wind  sits /aj'r.'   Sha)c. — 

4.  On  good  terms;  as,  to  keep /air  with  the 
world;  to  stand  fair  wifli  one's  companions. 
— To  hid  fair,  to  promise  well;  to  be  in  a  fair 
way ;  to  be  likely,  or  to  have  a  fair  prospect.  — 
Fair  and  square,  honestly;  justly;  straight- 
forwardly.—To  lead  fair  (naut.),  said  of 
ropes  when  they  suffer  little  friction  in  a 
pulley. 

Fair  (far),  n.    1.  Elliptically,  a  fair  woman; 
a  handsome  female. 


2.  To  adjust;  to  make  regular;  to  form  into 
correct  shape ;  specifically,  7iaut.  to  clip 
regularly,  as  the  timbers  of  a  ship. 
Fair  (far),  v.i.  To  clear  up:  applied  to  the 
atmosphere  in  reference  to  preceding  rain; 
to  cease  raining.  [Scotch.] 

Ringan  was  edging  gradually  off  with  the  remark, 
that  it  didna  seem  like  to  fair.        The  Smugglers. 

Fair  (far),  n.  [Fr.  foire,  a  fair,  market;  It. 
feria;  L.  ferioe,  holidays,  festivals.]  A  stated 
market  in  a  particular  town  or  city;  a  stated 
meeting  of  buyers  and  sellers  for  trade. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  fairs  in  Europe 
are  those  of  Frankfort  -  on  -  the  -  Main  and 
Leipzig  in  Germany,  of  Nijnei-Novgorod  in 
Russia,  of  Lyons  in  France.  Fairs  appear 
to  have  originated  in  church  festivals,  which, 
from  the  great  concourse  of  people  at  such 
times,  afforded  convenient  opportunities  for 
commercial  transactions,  and  this  origin  is 
commemorated  in  the  German  word  rnesse, 
which  means  both  the  mass  and  afair.  See 
Market. 

Fair-conditioned  (far"kon-di'shond),  a.  Of 
good  disposition.  Halliwell. 
Fairehede,t  n.  Fairhood;  fairness;  beauty. 

Chaucer. 

Fair-faced  (fai-'fast),  a.  1.  Having  a  fair 
face. — 2.  Double-faced;  flatteringly  decep- 
tive; professing  great  love  or  kindness  with- 
out reality. 

Fairhood  t  (farTiud),  n.    Fairness;  beauty. 

Fox. 

Fairily  (fa'ri-li),  adv.  In  a  fairy-like  manner; 
in  a  manner  or  fashion  suggestive  of  the 
liandiwork  of  fairies. 

See  what  a  lovely  shell,  .  .  . 
Made  so  fairily  well. 

With  delicate  spire  and  whorl.  Tentiysoii. 

Fairing  (far'ing),  n.  1.  A  present  given  at  a 
fair. 

Like  children  that  esteem  every  trifle,  and  prefer 
a  fairing  before  their  fathers.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Ironically,  something  unpleasant  and  un- 
expected, as  a  beating.  [Scotch.] 

Neist  time  we  meet,  I'll  wad  a  groat. 

He  gets  his  fairin\  Burns. 

Fairish  (far'ish),  a.    Reasonably  fair. 

Fairishly  (far'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  tolerably 
fair  manner. 

Fair-leader  (far'Ied-er),  n.  Naut.  (a)  a 
thimble  or  cringle  to  guide  a  rope.  (6)  A 
strip  of  board  witli  holes  in  it,  for  running- 
rigging  to  pass  tlirougli  and  be  kept  clear, 
so  as  to  be  easily  distinguished  at  night. 

Fairly  (far'li),  adv.  1.  In  a  fair  manner; 
beautifully ;  handsomely  ;  conveniently  ; 
frankly;  honestly;  justly;  equitably;  plainly; 
legibly;  completely. 

Degree  being  vizarded 
The  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask.  Shak. 
Within  a  trading  town  tiiey  long  abide, 
Full  fairly  situate  on  a  haven's  side.  Dryden. 
My  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time  something  too  prodigal 
Hath  left  me  gaged.  Shak. 
I  interpret  fairly  your  design.  Dryden. 
2.t  Softly;  gently. 
But  there  she  comes;  I  fairly  step  aside. 
And  hearken,  if  I  may,  her  business  here.  Milton. 

Fair-minded  (far'mind-ed),  a.  Honest- 
minded;  judging  and  acting  fairly  and 
justly. 

It  is  limited  by  and  regulated  upon  principles 
which,  I  think,  afford  little  room  for  difl^erence  of 
opinion  ixmong  fair-minded  and  moderate  men. 

(  Bronghani. 

Fair-natured  (far'na-tiird),  a.  Well-dis- 
posed ;  good-natured.  'A  fair-natured 
prince.'  Ford. 

Fairness  (f  ar'nes),  n.  The  quality  or  charac- 
ter of  being  fair;  beauty ;  handsomeness ; 
frankness;  candour;  honesty;  justice;  dis- 
tinctness; legibleness;  clearness.  'Fairness 
of  weather.'  Burnet. 

If  she  be  fair  and  wise,  fairness  and  wit. 
The  one's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it.  Shak. 
There  may  be  somewhat  of  wisdom,  but  little  of 
goodness  or  fairness,  in  his  conduct.  Bp.Atterbjiry. 

Fair-play  (fiir'pla),  n.  Equitable  conduct  or 

treatment;  just  or  liberal  action;  justice. 
Fair-spoken  (far'spok-en),  a.    Using  fair 

speech;  bland;  civil;  courteous;  plausible. 

'Arius,  a  marvellous  fair-spolcen  man.' 

Hooker. 

Fair-told  (far'told),  a.  Well  told;  pleasing; 
interesting. 

Which  faire-told  tale  allured  to  him  muche  people, 
as  well  of  the  chiualry  as  of  the  meane  sort.  Hall. 

Fair-'way  (far'wa),  n.  The  part  of  a  river, 
bay,  &c.,  through  which  vessels  enter  or 
depart. 

Fair-'weather  (far'weTH-er),  a.    In  pler.s- 


Faint  (fant),  n.    1.  A  fainting  fit;  a  swoon. 

Seemed  to  me  ne'er  did  limner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  saint. 

Who  propped  the  Virgin  in  \\ftr fai7it.  Sir  IF.  Scott. 

2.  pi.  The  impure  spirit  which  comes  over 
first  and  last  in  the  distillation  of  whisky, 
the  former  being  called  the  strong,  and  the 
latter,  which  is  much  more  abundant,  the 
weak  faints.  This  crude  spirit  is  mucli  im- 
pregnated with  fetid  essential  oil  (fusel  oil); 
it  is  therefore  very  unwholesome,  and  must 
be  purified  by  rectification.  Ifre. 
Faint  (fant),  a.  In  law,  feigned;  as,  a  faint 
action. 

Faint-dra'W  (fant'dra),  v.  t.   To  draw  or  de- 
lineate lightly.  Savage. 
Fainten  t  (f ant'en),  V.  t.   To  make  faint. 

Thou  wilt  not  be  either  so  little  absent,  as  not  to 
whet  our  appetites,  nor  so  long,  as  to  fainten  the 
heart.  Bp.  Hall. 

Fainthearted  (fant'hart-ed),  a.  Cowardly; 
timorous ;  dejected ;  easily  depressed,  or 
yielding  to  fear. 

Fear  not.  neither  be  7ftz«i'/:^tr7-/f(/.       Is.  vii.  4. 

Faintheartedly  (fant'hart-ed-li),  adv.  In 
a  cowardly  manner. 

I     Faintheartedness   (fant'hart-ed-nes),  n. 

!       Cowardice;  timorousness;  want  of  courage. 

!     Faintish  (fant'ish),  a.    Slightly  faint. 

'  Fain'tishness  (fant'ish-nes),  n.  A  slight  de- 
gree of  faintness. 

I!  The  sensation  of  faintishyiess  and  debility  on  a  hot 

I        day.  Arbuthnot. 

!  Paintlingt  (fantling),  a.  Timorous;  feeble- 
p  minded.  '  A /ai/iWiref/,  silly  creature.'  Ar- 
'  huthnot. 

jl  Faintly  (f  an  t'li),  ad  D.  In  a  faint,  weak,  feeble, 
or  languid  manner;  without  vigour  or  ac- 
tivity; without  vividness  or  distinctness;  in- 
distinctly; feebly;  timorously;  as,  to  attack 
or  defend  faintly;  a  torch  burns  faintly; 

I  a  candle  burns  faintly;  a  child  breathes 
faintly;  a  person  speaks/aiiitti/;  to  describe 
faintly  what  we  have  seen. 

Ti\o^  faintly,  merrily — far  and  far  away — 

He  heard  tiie  pealing  of  his  parish  bells.  Teytjiyson. 

He  faintly  now  declines  the  fatal  strife.  Denham. 

Faintness  (fant'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
i  faint;  loss  of  strength,  colour,  self-conscious- 
ness, and  self-control;  feebleness;  want  of 
strength,  brightness,  vividness,  distinctness, 
and  the  like;  want  of  vigour  or  activity;  tim- 
orousness; dejection;  irresolution. 
As  she  was  speaking,  she  -fell  down  for  faintness. 

Esdras  xv.  15. 
Unsoundness  of  counsels,  or  faintness  in  following 
and  effecting  the  same.  Spenser. 
I  will  send  a  faintness  into  their  hearts. 

Lev.  xxvi.  36. 

I     Faint-pleader(fant'pled-(!;r),n.  [Vovfei/jned- 
2jleader.]   In  law,  a  fraudulent,  false,  or 
coUusory  manner  of  pleading,  to  the  decep- 
tion of  a  third  person. 
Fainty  (fant'i),  a.  Weak;  feeble;  languid. 

When  winter  frosts  constrain  the  field  with  cold. 
The  fainty  root  can  take  no  steady  hold.  Dryden. 

Fair  (far),  a.  [A.Sax./oesie)';  IceL/fffirr;  Goth. 


Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair. 
With  Margaret  of  Branksome  might  compare? 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

2.t  Fairness;  beauty. 

As  the  green  meads,  whose  nature  outward  fair 
Breathes  sweet  perfume  into  the  neighbouring  air. 

Marston. 

— The  fair,  the  female  sex;  specifically,  the 
loveliest  of  that  sex. 

None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.  Dryden. 

Fair  (far),  v.t.    1.  To  make  fair  or  beautiful. 

For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power. 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrow'd  face, 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour.  Shak. 


ch,  cAain;     ch.  Sc.  loc/s;     g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  to?i;     ng,  sing;     TH,  tten;  th,  fAin;     w,  u-ig;   wh,  te7iig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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ant  weather;  existing  or  done  in  pleasant 
weather,  or  with  little  inconvenience;  show- 
ins:  only  in  fair  weather  or  in  favourable  cir- 
cumstances; as,  a.  fair-weather  voyage;  fair- 
weather  friends;  fair-weather  Cliristians. 
Fair-world  (far'werld),  )i.  A  state  of  pros- 
perity or  well-being. 

They  think  it  was  never  /air-world  with  them 
since.  Milton. 
Fairy  (fa'ri),  n.  [O.Fr.  faerie;  Fr.  fierie,  the 
power  of  a  fairy,  enchantment;  from  O.Fr. 
fae,  Fr.  fee,  Pr.  fada.  It.  fata,  a  fairy,  from 
L.  fatum,  what  is  destined,  from  fari,  to 
speak,  to  declare.  See  Fate.]  1.  A  fay;  an 
imaginary  being  or  spirit,  supposed  to  as- 
sume a  human  form,  dance  in  meadows, 
steal  infants,  and  play  a  variety  of  pranks. 
See  Elf  and  Demon. 

Fairies  small,  two  foot  tall. 

With  caps  red  on  their  head. 

Dance  around  on  the  ground.    Old  Play  {1633}. 

2.  An  enchantress. 

To  this  great  fairy  (Cleopatra)  I'll  commend  thy  acts. 
Make  her  tlianks  bless  thee.  Sliak. 

3.  t  Illusion;  enchantment. 

God  of  lier  has  made  an  end. 

And  fro  this  worlde'syirirj' 

Hath  taken  her  into  company.  Gou'er. 

i.  \  F.airy-land. 

He  (Arthur)  is  a  kingf  y-crowned  in  fairy.  Lydf^ate. 
— Fairy  of  the  mine,  an  imaginary  being 
supposed  to  inhabit  mines;  a  kobold.  In 
Germany  two  species  are  spoken  of,  one 
fierce  and  malevolent,  the  other  gentle. 

No  goblin,  or  swart  fairy  of  the  ynirie, 

Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginty.  Milton. 

Fairy  (fa'ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  in  some 
manner  connected  with  fairies;  coming  from 
fairies;  resembling  a  fairy;  fanciful;  as.  fairy 
creatures;  fairy  money  or  favours.  'Trutli 
severe,  by/ain/ fiction  drest.'  Gray.^Fairy 
beads,  in  geoL  the  small  perforated  and  radi- 
ated joints  of  tlie  fossil  Crinoidea,  sometimes 
called  St.  Cuthbert's  Beads,  which  occur  so 
abundantly  in  the  shales  and  limestones  of 
the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone 
formation. — Fairy  hammer,  the  name  given 
in  the  Hebrides  to  an  ancient  stone  (usually 
porpliyry)  hammer,  sliaped  like  the  head  of 
a  hatchet,  used  to  medicate  tlie  drink  given 
to  patients  afflicted  with  certain  diseases.— 
Fairy  AtHoc/cs, verdant  knolls  found  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  which  have  received  tliis 
denomination  from  the  popular  idea  that 
they  were  anciently  inhabited  by  the  fairies, 
or  that  the  fairies  used  to  dance  tliere. — 
Fairy  ring  or  circle,  a  phenomenon  observed 
in  fields,  long  popularly  supposed  to  lie 
caused  by  fairies  in  tlieir  dances.  This  circle 
is  of  two  kinds:  one  aliout  seven  yards  in  dia- 
meter, containing  a  round  bare  path,  a  foot 
broad,  with  green  grass  in  the  middle;  the 
other  of  smaller  dimensions,  encompassed 
•with  a  circumference  of  grass  greener  and 
fresher  than  in  the  middle.  They  are 
ascribed  to  a  kind  of  fungus  whicli  breaks 
and  pulverizes  the  soil.— Fairy  sparks,  the 
phosphoric  Ilglit  from  decaying  wood,  fish, 
and  otlier  substances:  believed  at  one  time 
to  be  lights  prepared  for  the  fairies  at  their 

revel.';. —  Faint  .^■tniie    t.hp.  foRsil  ppliiniff^ 


abundant  in  chalk  pits. 
Fairy-king  (fa'ri-king),  n.   The  king  of  the 

fairies. 

Fairy-land  (fa'ri-land),  n.  The  imaginary 
laud  or  abode  of  fairies. 

Fairylike  (fa'ri-lik),  a.  Imitating  the  man- 
ner of  fairies. 

Fairy-queen  (fa'ri-kwen),  n.  The  quesn  of 
the  fairies. 

And  I  serve  the  fairy-queen 

To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green.  Shak. 

Fairy-Shrimp  (fa'ri-shrimp),  n.  The  Chiro- 
cephalus  diaphanus,  a  beautiful  species  of 
pliyllopodous  crustacean,  occurring  occa- 
sionally in  fresh-water  ponds  in  Britain, 
about  1  inch  in  length  and  nearly  trans- 
parent. It  swims  on  its  back,  and  on  the 
least  disturbance  darts  oft  to  conceal  itself 
in  the  soft  mud  or  amongst  the  weeds  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pool. 

Fairy-tale  (fa'ri-tal),  n.  a  tale  relating  to 
fairies;  any  pleasant  hut  fanciful  tale. 

Faisible  t  (faz'i-bl),  a.  Feasible.   Bp.  Hall. 

Fait  accompli  (fat  ak-koii-ple).  [Fr.]  Lit. 
a  fact  accomplished ;  a  scheme  already 
carried  into  execution. 

The  subjection  of  the  South  is  as  much  a  fait  ac- 
compli as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  itself. 

Tijttes  7:e7uspaf'er. 
Faith  (fath),  n.    [O.E. /etii,  feilh,  fen,  &c., 
O.Fr.  feid.  It.  fede,  L.  fides,  faith,  from  fido, 
to  trust,  from  a  root  seen  also  in  Gr.  peitho, 
to  persuade.]   1.  The  assent  of  the  mind  to 


the  truth  of  what  is  declared  by  another, 
resting  on  his  authority  and  veracity,  witli- 
out  other  evidence,  or  on  probable  evidence 
of  any  kind  ;  assent  of  the  mind  to  a  state- 
ment or  proposition  of  anotlier,  on  tlie 
ground  of  the  manifest  truth  of  such  state- 
ment or  proposition;  firm  and  earnest  be- 
lief, on  probable  evidence  of  any  kind.  I 
have  sixong  faith  or  no  faith  in  the  testi- 
mony of  a  witness,  or  in  ■what  an  historian 
narrates. 

A  third  mode  of  separating  faith  and  philosophy 
is  that  adopted  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  wlio  lays 
down  that  faith  has  properly  to  do  with  the  incon- 
ceivable, while  philosophy  has  concern  only  with  the 
knowable  and  cogitable.  .  .  .  Faith  may  be  defined 
as  the  mind  in  a  state  of  conviction  merely,  while 
philosophy  may  be  said  to  be  the  mind  in  a  state  of 
reasoned  consKz^iow,  faith  is  the  mind  in  a  state  of 
conviction  regarding  supersensible  things,  no  matter 
whether  philosophical  or  not,  and  philosophy  is  the 
mind  convinced  one  way  or  another,  after  a  thorough 
scrutiny  into  the  profoundest  principles  concerned. 

Dr.  Wallace. 

2.  The  assent  of  the  mind  to  what  is  given 
forth  as  a  revelation  of  man's  relation  to 
God  and  the  infinite;  a  settled  conviction 
in  regard  to  religion:  in  this  sense  tlie  word 
applies  to  all  religions.— In  Christian  tlieol. 
tlie  word  implies  (a)  historical  or  specula- 
tive faith,  or  lielief  in  the  liistoric  truthful- 
ness of  the  Scripture  narrative,  and  the 
supernatural  origin  of  its  teaching.  (6)  Eva  n- 
gelical, justifying,  or  saving  faith,  is  tlie 
assent  of  tlie  mind  to  the  truth  of  divine 
revelation,  on  the  authority  of  God's  testi- 
mony, accompanied  with  a  cordial  assent 
of  the  will  or  approbation  of  the  heart;  an 
entire  confidence  or  trust  in  God's  char- 
acter and  declarations,  and  in  the  character 
and  doctrines  of  Christ,  with  an  unreserved 
surrender  of  the  will  to  his  guidance,  and 
dependence  on  his  merits  for  salvation. 

For  we  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight.  2  Cor.  v.  7. 

The  faith  of  the  gospel  is  that  emotion  of  the 
mind  which  is  called  'trust'  or  'confidence'  exer- 
cised toward  the  moral  character  of  God,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  Saviour.  D-wight. 

3.  That  which  is  believed  on  any  subject, 
whether  in  science,  politics,  or  religion;  a 
doctrine  or  system  of  doctrines  believed ; 
especially,  a  system  of  religious  belief  of 
any  kind  ;  as,  the  Jewish  or  Jlolianiniedan 
faitli ;  more  especially,  the  Christian  creed 
or  belief. 

They  heard  only,  that  he  who  persecuted  us  in 
times  past,  now  preacheth  the  faith  which  once 
he  destroyed.  Gal.  i.  23. 

4.  Faithfulness;  fidelity;  a  strict  adherence 
to  duty  and  fulfilment  of  promises. 

Her  failing,  while      faith  to  me  remains, 
I  would  conceal.  Milton. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood.  Tenityson. 

5.  Word  or  honour  pledged;  promise  given; 
fidelity;  as,  he  violated  his  plighted /aif/i. 

For  you  alone 
I  broke  Ui^ faith  with  injured  Palamon.  Dryden. 

6.  Credibility  or  truth.  '  Tlie  faith  of  the 
foregoing  narrative.'  Nitford.  [Rare.]— /« 
good  faith,  in  real  honesty;  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity; as,  he  fulfilled  his  engagements  in 
good  faith. 

Faith  t  (fath),  v.t.    To  believe;  to  credit. 

If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposal 

Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee. 

Make  thy  words  failh'd.  Shale. 

Faith  (fath),  excla  m.  A  colloquial  expression 
meaning  by  my  faith;  in  truth;  verily. 

Faith-breach  (fiith'brech),  n.  Breach  of 
fidelity;  disloyalty;  perfidy.  [Rare.] 

Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  h'lsfaith-tireach.  Shak. 

Faithful  (fath'ful),  a.  1.  Firm  in  adherence 
to  the  truth  and  to  the  duties  of  religion. 

Be  \.\\o\.\ faithful  to  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life.  Rev.  ii.  lo. 

2.  Firmly  adhering  to  duty;  of  true  fidelity; 
loyal ;  true  and  constant  in  affection  or  al- 
legiance to  a  person  to  whom  one  is  bound; 
constant  in  the  performance  of  duties  or 
services;  exact  in  attending  to  commands; 
as,  a  faithful  subject;  a  faithful  servant;  a 
faithful  husband  or  wife. 

The  seraph  Ahdiel,  faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless. y'«:V//yi^/  only  he.  Millon. 

3.  Observantof  compacts,  treaties,  contracts, 
vows,  or  otiier  engagements;  true  to  one's 
word;  as,  a  government  should  he  faithful 
to  its  treaties,  individuals  to  their  word. — 

4.  True;  exact;  in  conformity  to  the  letter 
and  spirit;  conformable  to  truth;  conform- 
able to  a  prototype ;  as,  a  faithful  execution 
of  a  will;  a /artA/wZ  narrative;  a  faithful 
likeness.— 5.  True;  wortliy  of  belief. 

This  is  ^faitliful  saying.  2  Tim.  ii.  11. 


— The  faithful,  those  who  are  true  or  adhere 
to  a  system  of  religious  belief,  as  contrasted 
with  the  adherents  of  anotlier  faith. 
Faithfully  (fath'fiil-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  faithful 
manner;  as,  the  treaty  or  contract  was  faith- 
fully executed.  — 2.  Sincerely;  with  strong 
assurance;  earnestly;  as,  he  faithfully  \)To- 
mised. 

Hast  thou  denied  thyself  a  Faulconbridge 
As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devilS  SAaib. 
If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully.  Shak. 
3.  Conformably  to  truth  or  fact;  conformably 
to  an  example  or  prototype;  as,  the  battle 
was  faithfully  described  or  represented. 

They  suppose  the  nature  of  things  to  be  faithfully 
signified  by  their  names.  South. 

Faithfulness  (fatli'ful-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  character  of  being  faithful;  fidelity; 
truth;  loyalty;  constancy;  as,  the  faithful- 
ness of  God,  of  a  wife,  of  a  subject,  of  a 
friend. 

Faithless  (filth'les),  a.  1.  Without  belief  in 
tlie  revealed  trutlis  of  religion;  unbelieving. 
'A  faithless  .lew.'  Shak.  '0  faithless 
generation.'  Jlat.  xvii.  17.— 2.  Not  believ- 
ing; not  giving  credit  to.— 3.  Not  adhering 
to  allegiance,  vows,  or  duty;  disloyal;  as,  a 
faithless  subject;  a  faithless  servant;  a 
faithless  husband  or  wife.  '  0  faithless 
coward!'  Shak.  —  i.  Not  observantof  pro- 
mises.—5.  Tending  to  disappoint  or  de- 
ceive; deceptive;  delusive.  '  Yonder /aitfi- 
less  phantom.'  Goldsmith. 

Faithlessly  (fath'les-li),  adv.  In  a  faithless 
manner. 

Faithlessness  (fath'les-nes),  n.  State  of  be- 
ing faithless;  as,  (a)  unbelief  as  to  revealed 
religion  :  (b)  perfidy;  treachery;  disloyalty, 
as  in  subjects :  (c)  violation  of  promises  or 
covenants ;  inconstancy,  as  of  husband  or 
wife. 

Faith'worthiness  (fath'wSr-THi-nes),  n. 

Trustworthiness.    Quart.  Rev. 

Faith'worthy  (fath'wer-iHi),  a.  Worthy  of 
faitli  or  belief;  trustwortliy. 

Faitourt  (f a'tbr),  n.  [Norm,  faitour,  afactor, 
a  slothful  person,  an  ill-doer;  Fr.  faitevr, 
from  L.  factor,  a  doer,  from  facio,  to  do.] 
An  evil-doer;  a  scoundrel;  a  mean  fellow; 
a  vagabond.   "Yh\sia\se  fait  our.'  Spenser. 

Faix  (faks).  An  exclamation  equivalent  to 
'  faith,'  'in  faith.' 

Fake  (fak),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fcec,  a  space  or  inter- 
val.] Naut.  one  of  the  circles  or  windings 
of  a  cable  or  hawser  as  it  lies  in  a  coil;  a 
single  turn  or  coil. 

Fake  (fak),  v.t.  l.  To  make;  to  do  anything. 
2.  To  cheat  or  deceive.— 3.  To  steal  or  filch; 
to  pick,  as  a  pocket.  [In  all  meanings  slang.  ] 

Fakir,  Fakeer  (fa-ker'),  n.  [Ar.,  a  poor 
man,  one  of  an  order  of  mendicants,  equiva- 
lent to  the  Per.  Dervish  or  Sof]  An  oriental 
ascetic  or  begging  monk.  The  fakirs  are  met 
with  chiefly  in  India  and  the  neiglibour- 
ing  countries;  they  are  filthy  in  tlieir  habits, 
and  inflict  upon  themselves  the  severest 
tortures  and  mortifications. 

Falcade  (fal-kad'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  falx, 
falcis,  a  sickle  or  scythe.]  In  tlie  mani'ge, 
the  action  of  a  horse  when  he  throws  him- 
self on  his  haunches  two  or  tlii'ee  times,  as 
in  a  very  quick  curvet. 

Falcate,  Falcated  (fal'kat,  fal'kiit-ed),  a. 
[L.  falcatus,  from  falx,  a  sickle,  scythe,  or 
reaping-hook.]  Hooked;  bent  like  a  sickle 
or  scythe:  an  epithet  applied  to  tlie  moon 
when  in  her  first  and  fourth  quarters,  and 
also  to  parts  of  plants,  as  tlie  leaves. 

Falcate  (fal'kat),  n.  A  figure  resembling 
a  sickle  formed  by  two  curves  bending  the 
same  way  and  meeting  in  a  point  at  the 
apex,  the  base  terminating  in  a  straight 
margin. 

Falcation  (fal-ka'shon),  n.  Crookedness;  a 
bending  or  bend  in  the  form  of  a  sickle. 

The  locusts  have  antenn<i?.  or  long  horns  before, 
with  a  long  falcation  or  forcipated  tail  behind. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Falcatort  (fal'kat-er),  n.  One  who  cuts 
with  a  hook  or  bill.  Blount. 

Falchion  (fal'shon),  n.  [It.  .falcione,  a 
scimitar,  from  falce,  a  hook;  L.L.  falcio, 
from  L.  falx,  falcis,  a  scytlie. ]  A  liroad 
sliort  sword,  with  a  slightly  curved  point, 
much  used  in  the  middle  ages. 

I've  seen  the  day  with  my  good  hiiiug falchion 

I  would  have  made  them  skip:  I  am  old  now.  Shak. 

Falciform  (far si -form),  a.  [L.  falx,  a 
reaping-hook,  and  forma,  form.]  In  the 
shape  of  a  sickle ;  resembling  a  reaping- 
liook. 

FalCO  (f  al'ko),  n.  A  Linnaean  genus  of  diurnal 
birds  of  prey,  now  restricted  so  as  to  include 


Fate,  tiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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ouly  the  peregrines,  lanners,  jerfalcons,  hob- 
bies, and  merlins.  See  FALCON,  Falconid^. 
Falcon  (fa'kn),  n.  [O.Fr.  falcon;  Fr.  faucon; 
It.  falcone;  L.  falco.  Probably  from  falx, 
a  reaping-hook,  from  the  curved  claws  and 
beak.  The  word  has  also  passed  into  the 
Teut.  languages.  Comp.  O.G.  falcho,  G. 
falk,  fallce,  Icel.  falki,  falcon.]  1.  In  zool. 
a  member  of  the  Falconinae,  a  sub-family 


Peregrine  Falcon  {Falco  pere^rimts). 


of  the  Falconidse  (which  see),  characterized 
by  a  short  beak,  curved  from  the  base,  by 
having  on  tlie  margin  one  or  two  strong  inden- 
tations on  each  side,  and  very  long  wings,  of 
wMcli  the  second  pen-feather  is  the  largest. 
The  species  most  commonly  used  in  falconry 
are  the  gyrfalon  or  jerfalcon  (Falco  gyr- 
falco)  and  the  peregrine  falcon  (F.  peregri- 
nus).  The  former  is  regarded  as  the  boldest 
and  most  beautiful  of  its  family,  and  next  to 
the  eagle  the  most  formidable,  active,  and 
intrepid  of  birds.  It  is  therefore  held  in  tlie 
highest  esteem  for  falconry ,  and  was  foiTuerly 
imported  from  Iceland  and  Norway.  The 
peregrine  falcon  being  much  more  easily  pro- 
cured was  much  more  commonly  the  object 
of  the  falconer's  care.  It  builds  on  high 
rooks  on  the  coast,  and  is  jiiore  numerous 
in  Scotland  than  England.  The  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  tlie  falcons  is  very  wide, 
extending  from  the  equator  to  the  poles, 
and  many  species  have  been  described. 
The  term  falcon  is  by  sportsmen  restricted 
to  the  female,  the  male,  which  is  smaller 
and  less  courageous,  being  called  tersel, 
tiercel,  or  Urcelet. — 2.  A  sort  of  cannon  used 
in  foimer  times,  having  a  diameter  at  the 
bore  of  5j  inches,  and  carrying  shot  of 
2J  to  4  lbs. 

Falconer  (faTin-er),  n.  [See  FALCON.]  A  per- 
son who  breeds  and  trains  hawks  for  taking 
wild  fowls;  one  who  follows  the  sport  of 
fowling  with  hawks. 

Falconet  (fallton-et),  n.  [O.Fr.  falconette, 
dim.  of  falcon,  a  piece  of  ordnance.]  An 
ancient  small  cannon  or  piece  of  ordnance, 
whose  diameter  at  the  bore  was  4\  inches, 
and  which  carried  shot  of  1:^  to  2  lbs. 

Falcon-gentil,  Falcon-gentle  (fa'kn-jen'- 
til,  fa'kn-jen'tl),  n.  Tlie  female  and  young 
of  the  .goshawk  (Astiir  palumbarius). 

Falconidse  (f al-kon'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
raptorial  birds  or  birds  of  prey,  in  wliich 
the  destructive  powers  are  most  perfectly 
developed.  The  true  falcons  are  inferior 
in  size  to  the  eagles  and  vultures,  but 
they  are  of  all  birds  the  most  symmeti'i- 
oal  in  their  form,  and  the  most  daring  in 
the  capture  of  tlieir  prey,  being  also"  en- 
dowed with  wonderful  strength  and  powers 
of  flight.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  pro- 
jection over  the  eyebrows,  which  gives 
their  eyes  the  appearance  of  being  deeply 
seated  in  their  orbits.  The  beak  is  hooked  and 
generally  curved  from  its  origin;  there  are 
three  toes  before  and  one  behind,  the  claws 
are  pointed  and  sharp,  movable,  retractile, 
and  much  hooked.  The  family  includes  the 
different  species  of  eagles, the  hawks  and  fal- 
cons properly  so  called,  comprising  the  sub- 
families Polyborina;  (caracaras),  Buteoninse 
(buzzards),  Aquilinse  (eagles),  Falconinse  (fal- 
cons), Milvina:  (kites),  Accipitrinse  (hawks), 
and  Circinaj  (harriers). 

Falconinse  (fal-ko-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  A  sub-fa- 
mily of  the  ]?alconidfe,  comprising  the  fal- 
cons.   See  I'ALCON,  Falconid^. 

Falconlne  (fa'kou-in),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  sub-family  Falconinse. 

Falconry  (fa'kn-ri),  n.  1.  The  art  of  train- 
ing falcons  to  attack  wild  fowl  or  game.  — 


2.  The  sport  of  pursuing  wild  fowls  or  game 
liy  means  of  falcons  or  hawks. 

Falcula  (fal'ku-la),  «.  [L.]  In  zooi.  a  com- 
pressed, elongated,  curved,  and  sharp- 
pointed  claw. 

Falculate  (fal'ku-lat),  a.  [L.  falcula,  dim. 
of  falx,  a  sickle.  ]  In  zool.  compressed,  elon- 
gated, curved,  and  sharp-pointed:  applied 
to  a  claw. 

Faldage  (fald'aj),  n.  [L.L.  faldagium,  from 
O.E.  and  A.  Sax.  .fald,  a  fold.  See  Fold.] 
In  England,  a  privilege  which  anciently 
several  lords  reserved  to  themselves  of  set- 
ting up  folds  for  sheep  in  any  fields  within 
their  manors,  the  better  to  manure  them. — 
Spelman. 

Falderall  (f al'de-ral),  n.  [Formed  from  the 
unmeaning  repetitions  in  some  old  songs  ] 
A  gewgaw;  an  idle  fancy;  a  conceit. 

Gin  ye  dinna  tie  him  till  a  job  that  he  canna  get 
quat  o',  he'll  flee  frae  ae  falderall  till  anither  a'  the 
days  o'  his  life.  Hogg, 

Faldfee  (fald'fe"i,  n,  A  fee  or  composition 
paid  anciently  by  tenants  for  the  privilege 
of  faldage. 

Faldingt  (fald'ing),  n.  A  kind  of  coarse 
cloth. 

All  in  a  gown  of faldiiig  to  the  knee.  Chancer. 

Faldistoryt  (fal'dis-to-ri),  n.  [L.L.  faldis- 
torium,  from  6.  H.G.  faldstuol,  from  fal- 
den,  falten,  to  fold  up,  and  stuol,  stool.] 
The  throne  or  seat  of  a  bishop. 

Faldstool  (fald'stol),  n.  [Fald  or  fold,  and 
litool.]  1.  A  folding  stool  similar  to  a  camp- 
stool;  especially,  a  kind  of  stool  placed  at  the 
south  side  of  the  altar,  at  which  the  kings  of 
England  kneel  at  their  coronation;  a  folding 
stool,  provided  with  a  cushion,  like  a  camp- 
stool,  for  a  person  to  kneel  on  during  the 
performance  of  certain  acts  of  devotion.  A 
stool  of  this  kind  was  formerly  placed  within 
the  altar-railing  for  tlie  use  of  a  bishop  when 
not  ofKciating  in  his  own  cathedral.— 2.  A 
small  desk  at  wliich  in  cathedrals,  churches. 


Faldstool. 


&c.,  the  litany  is  enjoined  to  be  sung  or 
said.    It  is  sometimes  called  a  Litany-stool. 

Faldwortllt  (fald'werth),  n.  In  old  law,  a 
person  of  such  age  as  that  he  may  be  reck- 
oned a  member  of  a  decennary,  and  so  be- 
come suliject  to  the  rule  or  law  of  frank- 
pledge. .See  Frank-pledge. 

Falernian  (fa-ler'ni-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Slount  Falernns  in  Campania,  in  Italy,  noted 
for  the  ancient  wine  made  from  its  grapes. 

Falernian  (fa-ler'ni-an),  n.  The  ancient 
wine  made  from  grapes  from  Mount  Faler- 
nns. 

:  Fall  (fal),  v.i.  pret.  fell;  pp.  fallen;  ppr.  fall- 
ing. [A.  Sax.  feallen,^  G.  fallen,  D.  vallen. 
Dan. /(iWc,  to  fall.  Cog.  with  L.peHo,  to  drive 
(whence  expel,  &c.).]  1.  To  descend  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  position,  either  suddenly  or 
gradually;  to  descend  by  the  power  of  grav- 
ity; to  drop  down;  to  sink;  to  ebb;  as,  rain 
faU.1  from  the  clouds;  a  man  falls  from  his 
horse;  ripe  fruits ,  a  I  from  trees;  an  ox  falls 
into  a  pit;  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer 
rises  and  falls  with  the  increase  and  di- 
minution of  heat.  In  this  use  of  the  word 
'fall'  it  is  common,  and  indeed  almost  the 
invariable  practice,  to  speak  of  the  thermo- 
meter or  barometer  as  falling,  although  the 
mercury  or  other  fluid  in  the  instrument  is 
tlie  real  subject  of  the  change. 

The  waves  of  marble  that  lieave  and  /all  in  a  thou- 
sand colours  along  the  floor.  Ruskin. 
Many  a  weary  year  had  passed  since  the  burning  of 
Grand-Pre, 

I      When  on  the  falling  tide  the  freighted  vessels  de- 
parted. Longfellow. 

2.  To  drop  from  an  erect  posture. 


I  fell  at  his  feet  to  worship  him.       Rev.  xix.  lo. 

3.  To  empty;  to  disembogue;  to  flow  or 
discharge  itself  into  a  pond,  lake,  or  sea, 
as  a  river;  as,  tlie  Khone  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  Mississippi/aH«  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.— 4.  To  depart  from  tlie  faith 
or  from  rectitude;  to  apostatize;  as,  Adam 
fell  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 

Labour  to  enter  into  that  rest,  lest  any  man  fall 
after  the  same  example  of  unbelief      Heb.  iv.  ir. 

5.  To  die,  particularly  by  violence. 

Ye  shall  chase  your  enemies,  and  they  shall  fall 
before  you  by  the  sword.  Lev.  xxvi.  7. 

A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side.         Ps,  xci.  7. 

6.  To  come  to  an  end  suddenly;  to  vanish; 
to  perish;  to  be  overthrown  or  ruined. 

Heaven  and  earth  wilt  witness, 
If  Rome  musX-fall,  that  we  are  innocent.  Addison. 

I.  To  be  degraded;  to  sink  into  disrepute  or 
disgrace;  to  be  plunged  into  misery;  to  de- 
cline in  power,  wealth,  or  glory.  ''A  poor 
weak  woman /aHen  from  favour.'  Sliak. 

This  book  nmst  stand  or  fall  with  thee.  Locke. 
The  greatness  of  these  Irish  lords  suddenly  fell 
and  vanished.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

8.  To  pass  into  a  new  state,  especially  with 
suddenness  or  through  inadvertence  or  ig- 
norance; as,  to  fall  asleep;  to  fall  calm;  to 
fall  distracted;  to  fall  sicli;  to  fall  in  love; 
to  fall  into  difficulties;  to  fall  under  cen- 
sure or  imputation;  to  fall  into  error  or  ab- 
surdity ;  to  fall  into  a  snare.  '  Will  fall  to 
careless  ruin.'  Sliak. 

My  way  of  life 
Is  falVii  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf  Shak. 
It  happened  this  evening  that  we  fell  into  a  pleas- 
ing walk.  Addison. 
The  mixt  multitude  .  .  .fell  a  lusting.    Num.  xi.  4. 

9.  To  decrease;  to  be  diminished  in  weight, 
size,  value,  or  intensity;  as,  the  price  of 
goods  falls  with  plenty  and  rises  with  scar- 
city; the  wind /aWs.  '  A  good  leg  will/aii.' 
<S7ta/i;. 

At  length  her  fury  fell.  Dryden. 

10.  Not  to  reach  a  certain  amount. 

The  greatness  of  finances  and  revenue  both  fall 
under  computation.  Bacon. 

II.  To  assume  an  expression  of  dejection, 
discontent,  anger,  sorrow,  or  shame:  applied 
to  the  countenance  or  look;  as,  his  face  fell. 

I  have  observed  of  late  thy  looks  are  fallen. 

AddtsoJt. 

12.  To  happen;  to  befall;  to  take  place. 

I  know  not  what  may  fall;  I  like  it  not.  S/iak. 
The  vernal  equinox,  whicli  at  the  Nicene  council 
^ell  on  the  21st  of  March,  yerZ/j  now  about  ten  days 
sooner.  Holder. 

13.  To  pass  or  be  transferred  by  chance,  lot, 
distribution,  inheritance,  or  otherwise,  as 
possession  or  property ;  as,  the  estate  or 
the  province /cM  to  his  brother.— 14.  To  be- 
long or  appertain  to;  to  liave  to  be  reck- 
oned to.  ' 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 

Look  in  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all.  PoJ>e. 

15.  To  be  dropped  or  uttered  carelessly;  as, 
an  unguarded  expression  fell  from  his  lips; 
not  a  word  fell  from  him  on  the  subject. — 

16.  To  sink  into  weakness;  to  languish;  to 
become  feeble  or  faint;  as,  our  hopes  and 
fears  rise  and/a!i  with  good  or  ill  success.— 

17.  To  be  brought  forth;  to  issue  into  Ufe: 
said  of  the  young  of  certain  animals.  —18.  To 
issue;  to  terminate. 

Sit  still,  my  daughter,  till  thou  know  how  the  mat- 
ter will  fall.  Ruth  iii.  18. 

—To  fall  aboard  of(naut.),  to  strike  against 
another  ship.  —  To  fall  among,  to  come 
among  or  into  the  society  of,  accidentally 
and  unexpectedly;  as,  he. fell  among  thieves. 
— To  fall  astern  (naiit.),  to  move  or  be  driven 
backward,  or  to  remain  behind:  said  of  a 
ship. — To /ciM  ffio«j/,  (a)  to  lose  flesh;  to  be- 
come lean  or  emaciated;  to  pine. 

On  a  Lent  diet  people  commonly  fall  a-way. 

ArbutJtnot. 

(&)  To  renounce  or  desert  allegiance,  faith, 
or  duty;  to  revolt  or  rebel;  to  apostatize. 

Canidius  and  the  rest 
That  fell  a-way  have  entertainment,  but 
No  honourable  trust.  Shak. 
These  .  .  .  for  a  while  believe,  and  in  time  of 
temptation  fall  away.  Lu.  viii.  13. 

(c)  To  decline  gradually;  to  languish  or  be- 
come faint;  to  fade;  to  perish. 

One  colour  falls  away  by  just  degrees,  and  an- 
other rises  insensibly.  Addi^ott. 

How  can  the  soul  .  .  .  fall  away  into  nothing? 

Addisoji. 

—To  fall  hack,  (a)  to  recede;  to  give  way; 
to  go  from  better  to  worse;  to  retrograde. 
(b)  To  fail  of  performing  a  promise  or  pur- 
pose; not  to  fulfil. — To  fall  back  upon,  to 


ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  loc7i;     g,  go;     j,iob;     £1,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sini;;     th,  f/ien;  th,  f/iin;    w,  loig;    wh,  whig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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have  recourse  to  some  support  or  expedient, 
generally  one  formerly  tried. — To  fall  down, 
(a)  to  prostrate  one's  self  in  worship  or  sui)- 
plication. 

All  kings  shall  Jail  down  before  him.  Ps.  Ixxii.  ii. 
(6)  To  sink;  to  come  to  the  ground. 

Do7UH  fell  the  beauteous  youth.  Drydsn. 

(c)  Naut.  to  sail  or  pass  toward  the  mouth 
of  a  river  or  other  outlet.  —To  fall  foul  of, 
to  attack;  to  make  an  assault  upon.— To  fall 
from,  (a)  to  recede  from;  to  depart;  not  to 
adhere  to;  as,  to  fall  from  an  agreement  or 
engagement.  (I)  To  depart  from  allegiance 
or  duty;  to  revolt. — To  fall  hmne,  in  ship- 
carp,  to  curve  inwards:  applied  to  the  tim- 
bers or  upper  parts  of  the  sides  of  a  ship. — 
To  fall  in,  (a)  To  come  in;  to  join;  to  enter; 
to  take  one's  place  in  an  organized  body  of 
men,  as  soldiers;  as,  to  fall  in  on  the  right. 
(6)  To  come  to  an  end ;  to  terminate ;  to 
lapse;  an  annuity /aWs  in.  when  the  annuit- 
ant dies.— To  fall  in  with,  (a)  to  meet,  as 
a  ship ;  also,  to  discover  or  come  near,  as 
land.  (6)  To  concur  with;  to  agree  with;  to 
comply  with;  to  yield  to;  as,  the  measure 
falls  in  with  popular  opinion.— To  fall  off, 

(a)  to  withdraw;  to  separate;  to  be  broken 
or  detached ;  to  apostatize ;  to  withdraw 
from  the  faith  or  from  allegiance  or  duty; 
as,  friends  fall  off'  in  adversity. 

Those  captive  tribes  /ell  off 
From  God  to  worship  calves.  Milton. 

(b)  To  perish;  to  die  away;  to  become  disused; 
as,  the  custom /cH  off.  (c)  To  drop;  as,  fruits 
fall  of?' when  ripe.  (d)To  become  depreciated; 
to  depart  from  former  excellence ;  to  become 
less  valuable  or  interesting;  to  become  less; 
to  decline;  to  decrease;  as,  the  magazine  or 
the  review /ffife  off;  it  has/aHe)i  off;  the  cir- 
culation of  the  paper  is,  failing  off.  (e)  Naut. 
to  deviate  or  depart  from  the  course  di- 
rected, or  to  which  the  head  of  the  ship  was 
before  directed;  to  fall  to  leeward.— To /aM 
on,  (a)  to  begin  suddenly  and  eagerly. 

Fall  on,  and  try  the  appetite  to  eat.  Dryden. 
(6)  To  begin  an  attack;  to  assault;  to  assail. 

Fall  on,  fall  o)i,  and  hear  him  not.  Drydcn. 

(c)  To  come  upon,  usually  with  some  de.gree 
of  suddenness  and  unexpectedness;  to  drop 
on;  to  descend  on. 

Fear  and  dread  shall  fall  on  them.     Ex.  xv.  i6. 
My  blood  an  even  tenor  kept, 

Till  o>t  mine  ear  this  messa^e^e  falls. 

That  in  Vienna's  fatal  walls 
God's  finger  touch'd  him,  and  he  slept.  Tennyson. 

(<i)  To  light  on;  to  come  upon. 

The  Romans/^//  on  this  model  by  chance.  Swift. 

— To  fall  out,  (a)  to  quarrel;  to  begin  to  con- 
tend. 

A  soul  exasperated  in  i}]s,  falls  ottt 

With  every  thing,  its  friend,  itself.  Addison. 

(b)  To  happen;  to  befall;  to  chance;  to  turn 
out;  to  prove. 

There  fell  oict  a  bloody  quarrel  betwixt  the  frogs 
and  the  mice.  L' Estrange. 

— To  fall  over,  (a)  to  revolt;  to  desert  from 
one  side  to  another. 

And  dost  thou  wovifall  over  to  my  foes?  Sltak. 

(b)  To  fall  beyond,  (e)  To  become  over- 
turned.—To /aZi  short,  to  be  deficient;  as, 
the  corn  falls  s?wrt;  we  all  fall  short  in  duty. 
—To  fall  to,  {a)  to  begin  hastily  and  eagerly. 

Fall  to,  with  eager  joy,  on  homely  food.  Dryden. 

(!))  To  apply  one's  self  to;  to  begin  with 
haste,  ardour,  or  vehemence ;  to  rush  or 
hurry  to  ;  as,  he  will  never  after  fall  to 
labour;  they  fell  to  blows. 

They  fell  to  raising  money,  under  pretence  of  the 
relief  of  Ireland.  Clarendo}i. 

—To  fall  under,  to  come  under  or  within 
the  limits  of ;  to  be  subjected  to ;  to  be- 
come the  subject  of;  to  come  within;  ti> 
be  ranged  or  reckoned  under ;  as,  tliey  fell 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  emperor ;  this 
point  did  not  fall  under  the  cognizance  or 
deliberations  of  the  court;  these  things  do 
not  fall  under  human  sight  or  observation; 
these  substances /aH  under  a  different  class 
or  order.— To  fall  upon,  (a)  to  attack.  See 
To  fall  on.  (b)  To  attempt;  to  make  trial 
of;  to  have  recourse  to. 

I  do  not  intend  to  fall  upon  nice  disquisitions. 

Holder. 

Every  way  is  fallen  npon  to  degrade  and  humble 
them.  Brougham. 

(c)  To  rush  against.  [Fall  primarily  denotes 
descending  motion,  either  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar or  inclined  direction,  and  in  most  of  its 
applications  implies,  literally  or  figuratively, 
velocity,  haste,  suddenness,  or  violence.  Its  ! 
use  is  so  various,  and  so  much  diversified  by 


modifying  words,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  enu- 
merate its  senses  in  all  its  applications.] 
Fall  (fal),  v.t.  l.t  To  let  fall;  to  drop.  'And 
fall  thy  edgeless  sword. '  Shale. 

For  every  tear  he  falls,  a  Trojan  bleeds.  Shale. 

2.  To  sink ;  to  depress ;  as,  to  raise  or  fall 
the  voice.  Bacon.— Z.  To  diminish;  to  lessen 
or  lower;  as,  to  fall  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties. [Rare.]— 4.  To  bring  forth;  as,  to  fall 
lambs.  [Rare.] 

He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes, 

Who  then  conceiving  did  in  eaning  time 

Fall  parti-coloured  lambs.  Shak. 

5.  To  fell;  to  cut  down;  as,  to  fall  a  tree. 
[United  States.] 
Fall  (fal),  n.  1.  The  act  of  dropping  or  de- 
scending from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  by 
gravity;  descent;  as,  2k fall  from  ahorse  or 
from  the  yard  of  a  ship. — 2.  The  act  of 
dropping  or  tumbling  from  an  erect  posture; 
as,  he  was  walking  on  ice  and  had  a  fall.— 

3.  Death;  destruction;  overthrow. 

Our  fathers  were  given  to  the  sword  and  .  .  .  had 
a  great  fall  before  our  enemies.        Judith  viii.  9. 

They  conspire  thy  fall.  Denhain. 

4.  Do'vvnfall ;  degradation ;  loss  of  greatness 
or  office;  declension  of  greatness,  power,  or 
dominion;  ruin.  'The  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire."  Gibbon. 

Behold  thee  glorious  only  in  thy  fall.  Pope. 

5.  Diminution  ;  decrease  of  price  or  value  ; 
depreciation;  as,  the/aH  of  prices;  t\\e  fall 
of  rents;  the /oH  of  interest. — 6.  A  sinking 
of  tone;  cadence;  as,  the  fall  of  the  voice  at 
the  close  of  a  sentence. 

That  strain  again;  it  had  a  dyingytr//.  Shak. 

7.  Descent  of  water;  a  cascade;  a  cataract; 
a  rush  of  water  down  a  steep  place:  usually 
in  the  plural,  but  sometimes  in  the  singular; 
as,  the/nHs  of  Niagara  or  the  Mohawk;  the 
fall  of  the  Rhine  at  Schafthausen.  —8.  The 
outlet  or  discharge  of  a  river  or  current  of 
water  into  the  ocean,  or  into  a  lake  or  pond; 
as,  the/aH  of  thePo  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

9.  Extent  of  descent ;  the  distance  through 
which  anything  falls  or  may  fall ;  amount 
of  slope;  declivity;  as,  the  water  of  a  stream 
has  a  fall  of  6  ft. 

All  sewers  should  have  a  greater  fall  than  at 
present.  Pop.  Ency. 

10.  The  fall  of  the  leaf;  the  season  when 
leaves  fall  from  trees;  autumn. 

What  crowds  of  patients  the  town-doctor  kills, 

Or  how  last  fall  he  raised  the  weekly  bills.  Dryden. 

11.  That  which  falls ;  a  falling;  as,  afalloi 
rain  or  snow. — 12.  The  act  of  felling  or  cut- 
ting down  ;  as,  t\ie  fall  of  timber.  [United 
States.]— 13.  Lapse  or  declension  from  in- 
nocence or  goodness;  especially,  the  act  of 
our  first  parents  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit; 
also,  the  apostasy  of  the  rebellious  angels. — 
14.  Naut.  the  part  of  a  tackle  to  which  the 
power  is  applied  in  hoisting. — 15.  A  veil. — 

16.  A  part  of  dress  anciently  worn  about  the 
neck  as  ruffs  were.  They  were  of  the  same 
character  as  bands,  but  larger;  written  also 
Falling-band. 

There  she  sat  with  her  poking-stick  stiffening  a  fall. 

Old  play,  1605. 
Under  that  fayre  ruffe  so  sprucely  set 
Appeares  ayir//,  afalling-band  forsooth.  Marston. 

17.  t  Lot;  fortune;  condition. 

Must  not  the  world  wend  in  his  commun  course 
F^rom  good  to  badd,  and  from  badde  to  worse; 
From  worse  unto  that  is  worst  of  all. 
And  then  returne  to  his  former  fall.  Spenser. 

— To  try  a  fall,  to  try  a  bout  at  wrestling. 

I  am  given  to  understand  that  your  younger 
brother,  Orlando,  hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  dis- 
guised against  me  to  try  a  fall.  Shak. 

Fall  (fal),  n.  [0.  Sw.  fale,  a  pole  or  perch.  ] 
In  Scotland,  a  measure  of  length  equal  to 
6  ells  of  37  0598  inches  each;  also,  a  super- 
ficial measure  equal  to  36  sq.  ells.  In  Scots 
land  measure,  40  falls  make  a  rood,  and  4 
roods  an  acre. 

Fallacioilt(fal-la'shon),?i.  A  fallacy.  ylsc/i(i?n. 

Fallacious  (fal-la'shus),  a.  [Fr.  fallacieux; 
L.  fallax,  iromfallo,  to  deceive.  See  Fail.] 
Pertaining  to  or  embodying  a  fallacy;  pro- 
ducing error  ormistake;  tending  to  mislead; 
as,  a  fallacious  argument  or  proposition;  a 
fallacious  appearance.  '  The  fallacious  idea 
of  liberty. '  Burke. 

The  Jews  assented  to  things  neither  evident  nor 
certain,  nor  yet  so  much  as  probable,  but  actually 
false  and  fallacious.  South. 

Syn.  Deceptive,  deceiving,  misleading,  so- 
phistical, deceptions,  delusive,  elusory,  false, 
illusive,  deceitful. 

Fallaciously  (fal-la'shus-li),  adv.  In  a  fal- 
lacious manner;  deceitfully;  sophlstically ; 
with  purpose  or  in  a  manner  to  deceive. 


We  have  seen  how  fallaciously  the  author  has 
stated  the  cause.  ^Iddison. 

Fallaciousness  (fal-la'shus-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  fallacious;  tendency  to  deceive  or 
mislead ;  inconclusiveness ;  as,  the  falla- 
ciousness of  an  argument  or  of  appearances. 

Fallacy  (tal'la-si),  n.  [L.  fallacia,  deceit, 
from  fallax,  deceitful.    See  Fallacious.] 

I.  Deceptive  or  false  appearance;  deceitful- 
ness;  that  which  misleads  the  eye  or  the 
mind;  deception;  mistake.  'I'll  entertain 
the  favoured  fallacy.'  Shale— 2.  In  logic, 
any  unsound  mode  of  arguing  which  ap- 
pears to  carry  conviction,  and  to  be  decisive 
of  the  question  in  hand,  when  in  fairness  it 
is  not;  an  argument  or  proposition,  appa- 
rently sound,  though  really  fallacious;  a  fal- 
lacious statement  or  dogma,  of  which  the 
error  is  not  obvious,  and  which  is  therefore 
calculated  to  deceive  or  mislead. 

His  principal  and  most  general  fallacy  is  his  mak- 
ing essence  and  person  to  signify  the  same. 

IVaterland. 

'CoCTito.  ergo  sum.'  Few  philosophical  aphorisms 
have  been  more  frequently  repeated,  few  more  con- 
tested than  this,  and  few  assuredly  have  been  so 
little  understood  by  those  who  have  held  up  its  sup- 
posedy"rt//ao'  to  the  greatest  ridicule.  J.  D.  Morell. 

—Fallacy,  Sophistry.  Fallacy,  the  quality 
of  deceiving;  something  that  deceives;  an 
argument  that  deceives  or  misleads  one, 
not  necessarily  purposely.  Sophistry,  in- 
tendedly  false  reasoning;  arguments,  so 
subtle  as  not  to  be  easily  detected  and  con- 
troverted, advanced  purposely  to  mislead. 

Wiiming  by  conquest  what  the  first  man  lost, 
By  fallacy  surprised.  Milton. 
The  juggle  of  sophistry  consists  for  the  most  part 
in  using  a  word  in  one  sense  in  all  the  premises,  and 
in  another  sense  in  the  conclusion.  Coleridge. 

Fal-lals  (fal'lalz),  n.  pZ.  Foolish  ornaments 
in  dress. 

Passed  in  review  all  her  gowns,  fichus,  tags,  bob- 
bins, laces,  silk-stockings,  3,r\d.  fal-lals.  Thackeray. 

Fallax t  (fal'laks),  n.    Fallacy;  cavillation. 

To  utter  the  matter  plainly  without  fallax  or  cavil- 
lation. Crannier. 

Fall-board  (fal'bord),  n.  The  wooden  drop- 
shutter  of  a  "window,  which  moves  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  hinges. 

Fallen  ( fal'en ),  pp.  or  a.  Dropped  ;  de- 
scended; degraded;  decreased;  ruined. 

Fallency  t  ( fal'len-si ),  n.  Mistake  ;  error. 
'Two fallencies.'   Jer.  Taylor. 

Faller  (fal'^r),  n.    One  that  falls. 

Fallibility  (f  al-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [See  Fallible.  1 
The  state  of  being  fallible ;  Uableness  to 
deceive  or  to  be  deceived ;  as,  the  fallibil- 
ity of  an  argument,  of  reasoning,  or  of  a 
person. 

There  is  a  great  deal  oi fallibility  in  the  testimony 
of  men.  11 'alts. 

Fallible  (fal'i-bl),  a.  [L.L.  fallibilis,  from 
L.fallo,  todeceive;  Fr./o!.i'Ht6fe;  It.  fallibUe.] 
Liable  to  fail  or  mistake;  liable  to  deceive 
or  to  be  deceived;  as,  all  men  are  fallible; 
our  judgments  ave  fallible. 

Do  not  falsify  your  resolution  with  hopes  that  are 
fallible.  Shak. 

Fallibly  (fal'i-bli),  adv.  In  a  fallible  man- 
ner. 

Falling  (faring),  n.  That  which  falls  or 
drops;  that  which  sinks;  an  indentation;  a 
hollow ;  as,  risings  and  fallings  In  the 
ground. 

'Tis  the  beggar's  gain 
To  glean  the  fallings  of  the  loaded  wain.  Dryden. 

— Falling-in,  an  indentation  or  hollow:  op- 
posed to  rising  or  prominence. 

Prominences  and  fallings-in  of  the  features. 

Addisoji. 

Falling-band  t  (fal'ing-band),  n.  See  Fall, 

II.  16. 

Falling-mould  (fal'ing-mold),  n.  In  hand- 
railing,  the  two  moulds  which  are  applied, 
the  one  to  the  convex,  and  the  other  to  the 
concave  vertical  side  of  the  rail-piece,  in 
order  to  form  its  back  and  under  surface  and 
finisli  the  squaring. 

Falling-sickness  (fal'ing-sik-nes),  n.  The 
epilepsy ;  a  disease  in  which  the  patient 
suddenly  loses  his  senses  and  falls. 

Falling-sluice  (fal'ing-sliis),  n.  A  kind  of 
flood-gate  for  mill-dams,  rivers,  canals,  itc. , 
which  is  self-acting,  or  so  contrived  as  to  fall 
down  of  itself  in  the  event  of  a  flood,  whereby 
the  water-way  is  enlarged. 

Falling-star  (fal'ing-star),  n,  l.  A  name 
applied  to  a  well-known  class  of  meteors 
which  appear  as  luminous  points  shoot- 
ing or  darting  through  larger  or  smaller 
arcs  of  the  sky,  and  followed  by  long  trains 
of  light.  They  are  observable  in  the  night- 
sky  throughout  the  year,  and  are  believed 
to  consist  of  small  cosmical  bodies  which 
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enter  our  atmosphere  under  the  influence 
of  the  earth's  attraction,  and  ignite  and  are 
vapourized  in  consequence  of  tlie  friction 
resulting  from  the  immense  velocity  with 
which  they  move.  Kings  or  streams  of  tliese 
liodies  are  supposed  to  revolve  round  the 
sun,  and  to  intersect  the  earth's  orbit  in  two 
points,  tlius  bringing  great  numbers  of  them 
within  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction, 
and  giving  rise  to  the  meteoric  showers 
which  occur  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  about 
the  10th  August  and  13th  November,  the 
displays  on  tlie  latter  date  being  especially 
brilliant  every  33  years.  On  these  occasions 
multitudes  of  falling  stars  are  seen  radiat- 
ing from  one  point  and  traversing  the 
heavens  in  all  directions.  Called  also  Shoot- 
ing-stai:  See  Meteor.— 2.  In  hot.  the  popu- 
lar name  of  the  common  nostoc  from  its 
sudden  appearance  on  gravel  walks  after 
rain. 

FaUing-stone  (fal'ing-ston),  n.  A  stone 
falling  from  the  atmosphere ;  a  meteorite  ; 
an  aerolite. 

Fallopian  (fal-16'pi-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Fallopius,  a  famous  Italian  anatomist 
of  tlie  16th  century. — Fallopian  tubes,  the 
name  given  to  two  canals  or  tubes,  popu- 
larly but  incorrectly  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Fallopius.  Tliey  arise  at  each 
side  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  pass 
towards  the  ovarium. 

Fallow  (f al'16),  a.  [A.  Sax.  fealo,  fealwe,  pale 
red  or  pale  yellow;  O.E.  falaii,  falewe,  &c. — 
'His  hue/aZcioe  and  pale."  Chaucer,  Comp. 
G.  fahl,  falb;  L.G.  and  D.  vaat,  fallow; 
also  Fr.  fauve,  U./albo,  which  are  borrowed 
from  tlie  Teutonic ;  cog.  L.  pallidus,  pale. 
The  application  of  the  epithet  to  land  is 
probably  due  to  the  colour  of  ploughed  land.] 
1.  Pale  red  or  pale  yellow ;  as,  a  fallow 
deer. — 2.  Left  to  rest  after  tillage;  untilled; 
uncultivated;  neglected. 

Break  up  your falloTu  ground.  Jer.  iv.  3. 

Her  predecessors  .  .  .  did  but  sometimes  cast  up 
the  g^round;  and  so  leaving  \\faltow,  it  became  quickly 
overgrown  with  weeds.  Hcnuetl. 

3.  Unoccupied;  neglected;  unused. 

Let  the  cause  lie  /allow.  Hudibras. 
A  thousand  hearts  lie  fallow  in  these  halls. 

Ten}iyson. 

Fallow  (fal'lo),  n.  1.  Land  that  has  lain  a 
year  or  more  vmtilled  or  unseeded  ;  land 
ploughed  without  being  sowed.  —  2.  The 
ploughing  or  tilling  of  land,  without  sowing 
it,  for  a  season ;  as,  summer  fallow,  pro- 
perly conducted,  has  ever  been  found  a 
sui'e  method  of  destroying  weeds. 

By  a  complete  summer  /allow,  land  is  rendered 
tender  and  mellow.  Sir  y.  Sinclair. 

— A  green  fallow,  in  England,  fallow  where 
land  is  rendered  mellow  and  clean  from 
weeds  by  means  of  some  green  crop,  as 
turnips,  potatoes,  <tc. 

Fallow  (fal'lo),  V.  t.  To  plough,  harrow,  and 
break  land  without  seeding  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  weeds  and  insects  and 
rendering  it  mellow;  as,  it  is  found  to  be 
for  tlie  interest  of  the  farmer  to  fallow  cold, 
strong,  clayey  land. 

Fallow t  (fal'lo),  v.i.  To  fade;  to  become 
yellow. 

Fallow-Chat  (fal'lo-chat),  n.  See  Fallow- 
finch. 

Fallow -crop  (fal'lo-krop),  n.  The  crop 
taken  from  a  green  fallow. 

Fallow-deer  (fal'16-der),  n.  [So  named  from 
its  fallow  or  pale-yellow  colour.  See  Fallow.  ] 
An  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  the  Cervus  dama. 


Fallow-deer  (O 


dama). 


It  is  smaller  than  the  stag,  of  a  brownish  bay 
colour,  whitish  beneath,  on  the  insides  of 
the  limbs,  and  beneath  the  tail.  The  horns, 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  male,  are  very 
different  from  those  of  the  stag;  they  are 
not  properly  branched,  but  are  broader  to- 
wards the  upper  part,  and  divided  into  pro- 
cesses down  the  outside.  A  simple  snag 
rises  from  the  base  of  each,  and  a  similar 
one  at  some  distance  from  the  first.  In 


Fallow-finch  [Sa 
(sitanthe). 


England  there  are  two  kinds  of  fallow-deer, 
the  dappled  variety,  probably  from  the 
south  of  Europe  or  Western  Africa,  and  a 
deep  brown  variety  brought  by  James  I. 
from  Norway. 

Fallow-fincfl  (fal'16-finsh),  n.  A  small  in- 
sessorial  denti- 
rostral  bird,  the 
Saxicola  cenan- 
the  or  wheat-ear. 
Sometimes  also 
called  the  Fal- 
low-chat. It  is 
one  of  the  earli- 
est among  those 
birds  which  seek 
to  pass  the  season 
of  reproduction 
far  to  the  north  of  their  winter  quarters, 
reacliing  Scotland  in  JIarch.  In  summer  it 
is  found  all  over  Britain.  The  male  sings 
prettily,  though  not  loudly.  It  feeds  for 
the  most  part  on  worms  and  insects.  The 
length  of  the  adult  bird  is  6J  inches. 

Fallowist  (fal'lo-ist),  n.  One  who  favour's 
the  practice  of  fallowing  land.  [Rare.] 

On  this  subject  a  controversy  has  arisen  between 
two  sects,  the  /alloiuists  and  the  anti-fallowists. 

Sir  J.  Sinclair. 

Fallowness  (fal'lo-nes),  n.  A  fallow  state; 
barrenness;  exemption  from  bearing  fruit. 
Donne.  [Rare.] 

Falltrank,  Faltrank  (fal'trangk),  n.  [G. 
fall,  a  fall,  and  trank,  a  drink;  lit.  a  drink 
against  falls.]  In  med.  a  medicine  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  several  aromatic 
and  slightly  astringent  plants,  which  grow 
cliietly  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  used  in  cases  of 
wounds  and  bodily  accidents. 

Falsaryt  (fals'a-ri),  n.  [See  False.]  A 
falsifier  of  evidence. 

Alike  you  calumniate,  when  you  make  Mr.  Mason 
a  /alsary,  as  though  he  had  cited  some  unauthentic 
records.  Sheldo7t. 

False  (fals),<i.  [L.,/'akMS,  false,  from fallo,fal- 
SM7ft, to  deceive.  ]  1.  Not  true ;  not  conformable 
to  fact;  expressing  what  is  contrary  to  that 
which  exists,  is  done,  said,  or  thought;  as, 
a  false  report  communicates  what  is  not 
done  or  said;  a  false  accusation  imputes  to 
a  person  what  he  has  not  done  or  said;  a 
false  witness  testifies  what  is  not  true;  a 
false  opinion  is  one  not  according  to  trutli 
or  fact.  The  word  is  applicable  to  any  sub- 
ject, physical  or  moral.  'False  as  dicers' 
oaths.'  Shak. — 2.  Not  well  founded;  as,  a 
false  claim. — 3.  Subsidiary  or  secondary  to 
something  else  ;  as,  a  false  bottom.  — 
i.  Counterfeit;  forged;  not  genuine;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  lawful  standard;  hypocritical; 
feigned;  as,  false  coin;  a  false  weight  or 
measure;  a.  false  bill  or  note;  false  tears; 
false  modesty ;  the  man  appeared  in  .false 
colours.— 5.  Not  solid  or  sound ;  deceiving 
expectations;  as,  a  /ate  foundation.  'False 
and  slippery  ground.'  Dryden.—&.  Not  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  for 
guidance  in  any  art  or  science;  not  agreeable 
to  rule  or  propriety;  as,,  false  construction 
in  language;  false  heraldry. —7.  Not  honest 
or  just;  not  fair;  not  faithful  or  loyal; 
treacherous;  perfidious;  deceitful;  unfaith- 
ful; inconstant;  as,false  play;  afalse  heart; 
a  false  lover;  false  to  promises  and  vows; 
the  husband  and  wife  proved  false  to  each 
other. 

To  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  /alse  to  any  man.  S/zaJi:. 

8.  In  music,  not  in  tune ;  inaccurate  in 
pitch.  —False  attic,  an  architectural  finish, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  Attic 
order,  but  witliout  pilasters,  casement,  or 
balustrade,  used  to  crown  a  building  and 
to  bear  a  bas-relief  or  inscription. — False 
cadence,  in  music,  same  as  Deceptive  Ca- 
dence. See  under  DECEPTIVE.  —False  claim , 
by  the  forest  laws,  a  claim  by  which  a 
man  claims  more  than  his  due,  and  is 
amerced  and  punished  for  so  doing. — False 
conception,  conception  in  which,  instead  of 
a  well-organized  embryo,  a  misshapen  fleshy 
mass  is  formed.— Fafee  core,  in  founding,  a 
part  of  a  pattern  which  is  used  in  the  under- 
cut part  of  a  mould,  and  is  not  withdrawn 
with  the  main  part  of  the  pattern  but  re- 
moved by  a  lateral  dr  ft  subsequently.— 
False  fire,  (a)  a  blue  flame  made  by  the 
burning  of  certain  combustibles  in  a  wooden 
tube:  used  as  a  signal  during  the  night. 
(b)  A  fire  kindled  with  the  object  of  leading 
a  ship  to  destruction. 

Shipwrecked,  kindles  on  the  coast 
False  /ires  that  others  may  be  lost.  Wordsworth. 
False  imprisonment,  see  IMPRISONMENT. — 


False  keel,  see  KEEL. — False  membrane,  a 
nienil)rane-like  substance  which  is  the  result 
of  inflammation,  and  is  formed  ]>y  tlie  co- 
agulation of  the  fibrinous  fluid  or  lymph 
poured  out  on  the  surface  of  membranes. — 
False  personatio7i,seei'sii.sotiA'noti.— False 
position,  in  arith.  see  Position. — False 
post,  a  piece  of  timber  fixed  on  the  aft 
part  of  tlie  sternpost  to  make  good  a  de- 
ficiency therein.  —  False  pretences,  false 
representations  made  in  order  to  obtain 
money  or  goods,  with  intent  to  cheat. — 
False  proposition,  in  logic,  a  proposition 
which  states  something  not  as  it  is.— False 
quarter,  in  farriery,  see  Quarter.— Fafee 
rail,  in  ship-carp,  a  thin  piece  of  timber 
attached  inside  of  a  curved  head-rail  in 
order  to  strengthen  it. — False  relation,  in 
music,  a  progression  in  harmony  in  which 
a  certain  note  in  a  chord  appears  in  the 
next  chord  prefixed  by  a  flat  or  sharp. — 
False  return,  in  laiv,  an  untrue  return  made 
to  a  process  liy  the  ofticer  to  whom  it  was 
delivered  for  execution.  —  False  roof,  in 
arch,  the  open  space  between  the  ceiling 
of  an  upper  apartment  and  tlie  rafters  of 
the  outer  roof;  a  garret. — False  station,  in 
surv.  any  station  necessary  in  the  survey, 
but  which  does  not  appear  in  the  plan. — 
False  stem  (naut.),  the  same  as  Cutwater. — 
False  work,  in  engiii.  a  temporary  structure 
by  the  aid  of  which  a  permanent  one  is 
erected. 

False  (fals),  adv.  1.  Not  truly;  not  honestly; 
falsely.  —  2.  In  music,  out  of  tune ;  as,  he 
sung  false. 

False  t  (fals),  v.t.  1.  To  mislead  by  want  of 
truth;  to  deceive.  'His  falscd  fancy.' 
Spenser. — 2.  To  defeat;  to  balk;  to  evade. 
Spenser. — 3.  To  violate  by  want  of  veracity. 
Thou  /alsed  hast  thy  faith  with  perjury,  Spenser. 

4.  To  feign,  as  a  blow ;  to  aim  by  way  of 
feint. 

Sometimes   athwart,   sometimes   he   strook  him 
straight. 

And  /alsed  oft  his  blows,  t'illude  him  with  such  bait. 

Sfenser. 

— To  false  a  doom,\  in  Scots  law,  to  protest 
against  a  sentence. 
Falset  (fills),  ?i.  A  falsehood.    "Hvio  falses.' 
Spenser. 

False  Brome- grass  (fals'  brom-gras),  n. 
Brachypodium,  a  genus  of  grasses  contain- 
ing about  twelve  species,  natives  of  temper- 
ate countries.  They  are  closely  related  to 
Triticum,  and  are  distinguished  liy  the  very 
short  empty  glumes.  Two  species  are  found 
in  Britain,  B.  syleaticum  and  B.  pinnatum. 

False-face  (fals'fiis),  n.  A  visor;  a  mask, 
generally  grotesque. 

False -faced  (fals'fast),  a.  Hypocritical. 
False-faced  soothing.'  Shak. 

False -heart,!  False-hearted  (fals'hart, 
fals'hart-ed),  a.  Hollow;  treacherous;  de- 
ceitful; perfidious.  'A  false-heart  traitoic.' 
Shak.    ' False-hearted  iviends.'  Bacon. 

False -heartedness  (fals'hart-ed-nes),  n. 

Perfidiousness;  treachery. 

There  was  no  hypocrisy  or  /alse. heartedness  in  all 
this.  Stilling/teet. 

Falsehood  (fals'hbd),  n.    [False  and  hood.  ] 

1.  Contrariety  or  want  of  conformity  to  fact 
or  truth ;  falseness ;  as,  the  falsehood  of  a 
report  —2.  'Want  of  truth  or  veracity ;  un- 
truthfulness;  a  lie;  an  untrue  assertion. — 

3.  Want  of  honesty ;  treachery ;  deceitful- 
ness;  perfidy. 

He  was  the  first 
That  practis'd  /alsehood  under  saintly  show. 

Mil/on. 

4.  Counterfeit;  false  appearance;  imposture. 

No  /alsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper.  Milton. 

—  In  Scots  law,  falsehood  is  defined  to  be 
a  fraudulent  imitation  or  suppression  of 
truth  to  the  prejudice  of  another.— Stn. 
Untruth,  falseness,  falsity,  fiction,  fabrica- 
tion, lie,  untruthfulness,  treachery,  perfidy. 

Falseism  (fals'izm),  n.    Same  as  Falsism. 

Falsely  (fals'li),  adv.  l.  In  a  manner  con- 
trary to  truth  and  fact;  not  truly;  as,  to 
speak  or  swear  falsely;  to  testify  falsely.  — 

2.  Treacherously;  perfidiously, 
that  thou  wilt  not  deal  /alsely 

Gen.  xxi.  23. 


Swear  to  nie 
mWx  me. 


3.  Erroneously;  by  mistake.— 4.  On  false  or 
malicious  grounds.   '  0  falsely,  falsely  mur- 
dered '  Shak. 
Falsen,t  v.t.  or  i.    To  falsify;  to  deceive. 
Chaucer. 

False-nerved  (fals'nervd),  n.  In  hot.  ap- 
plied to  veins  which  have  no  vascular  tissue, 
but  are  formed  of  simple  elongated  cellular 
tissue,  as  in  mosses,  sea-weeds,  <tc. 

Falseness  (fals'nes),  n.    1.  Want  of  integ- 
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rity  and  veracity  either  in  principle  or  in 
act;  duplicity;  deceit;  double-dealing;  un- 
faithfulness; treachery;  perfidy;  traitorous- 
ness;  as,  the  falseness  of  a  man's  heart,  or 
his  falseness  to  his  word. 

Piety  is  opposed  to  hypocrisy  and  insincerity,  and 
all  falseness  or  foulness  of  intentions.  Hammond. 

The  prince  is  in  no  danger  of  being*  betrayed  by 
the  falseness  or  cheated  Dy  the  avarice  of  such  a 
servant.  Rogers. 

Falser t  (fals'er),  n.    A  deceiver.  'Such 

falser' s  friendship.'  Spenser. 
Falset  (fal'set),  n.  Falsehood.  [Old  English 

and  Scotch.] 

Falsette  (fal-sef),  n.  A  shrill  high  tone  of 
the  voice;  falsetto.  '  The  cry,  scream,  yell, 
and  all  shrillness,  are  various  modes  of  the 
falsette.'  Pierce. 

Falsetto  (fal'set-to),  n.  [It.,  from  L.  falsus, 
false.]  The  tones  above  the  natural  com- 
pass of  the  voice.  As  it  is  produced  by  the 
tightening  of  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis  it 
is  also  called  the  throat  or  head  voice,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  chest  voice,  which 
is  the  natural  one.  The  similarity  in  the 
character  of  the  tones  renders  the  falsetto 
less  distinct  in  women's  or  boys'  voices;  it 
is  most  effective  in  men's  voices  having  a 
low  register.  It  is  but  rarely  pleasing,  and 
its  use  is  condemned  by  good  musicians. 

Falsi  crimen  (fal'si  kri'men).  [L.  ]  In  law, 
the  crime  of  what  is  false ;  tlie  crime  of 
fraud.  In  the  civil  law  the  term  meant 
a  fraudulent  subornation  or  concealment, 
with  design  to  darken  or  conceal  the  truth, 
or  make  things  appear  otherwise  than  they 
really  are,  as  in  swearing  falsely,  antedating 
a  contract,  or  selling  by  false  weights.  In 
modern  common  law  its  prevailing  signifi- 
cation is  that  of  forgery. 

Falsifiable  (fals'i-fl-a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
falsified,  counterfeited,  or  corrupted. 

Falsification.  (fals'i-fl-ka"shon),  n.  [Fr., 
ivom  falsifier.  See  FALSIFY.]  1.  Tlie  act  of 
making  false;  a  counterfeiting;  the  giving 
to  a  thing  an  appearance  of  something 
which  it  is  not;  specifically,  wilful  mis- 
statement or  misrepresentation.  'By  mis- 
construction of  the  sense,  or  by  falsification 
of  the  woi'ds.'  Hooker.  — 2.  Confutation. — 
3.  In  law.  (a)  the  offence  of  falsifying  a 
record.  See  under  Falsify,  v.t.  (h)  In 
equity,  the  showing  an  item  of  a  charge  to 
be  wrong. 

Falsificator  t  (fals'i-fi-kat-er),  n.  A  falsifier. 
Bp.  Morton. 

Falsifier  (fals'i-fi-6r),  n.  1.  One  who  coun- 
terfeits or  gives  to  a  thing  a  deceptive  ap- 
pearance; specifically,  one  who  makes  false 
coin.  '  Forgers  and  falsifiers  of  the  king's 
coin.'  Ascham. — 2.  One  who  invents  false- 
hood; a  liar. 

Boasters  are  r\^^\ir3.\\y  falsifiers,  and  the  people, 
of  all  others,  that  put  their  shains  the  worst  together. 

Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

3.  One  who  proves  a  thing  to  be  false. 
Falsify  (fals'i-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  falsified; 
ppr.  falsifying.  [Tr.  falsifier,  from  L.  falsus, 
false,  and  facio,  to  make.  ]  1.  To  represent 
falsely;  to  counterfeit ;  to  forge ;  to  make 
something  false  or  in  imitation  of  that 
which  is  true;  as,  to  falsify  coin. 

Tlie  Irish  bards  use  to  forge  and  falsify  everything 
as  they  list,  to  please  or  displease  any  man. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  sliow  to  be  unsound;  to  disprove ;  to 
prove  to  be  false;  to  cause  to  turn  out  false. 

His  ample  shield  is  falsified.  Drydcn. 
Jews  and  P.igans  united  all  their  endeavours  .  .  . 
to  baffle  and  falsify  the  prediction.  Addison. 

3.  To  violate;  to  break  by  falsehood;  as,  to 
falsify  one's  faitli  or  word. 

As  soon  as  he  had  got  them  within  his  reach,  he 
falsified  his  faith.  Knolles. 

5.  To  baffle;  as,  to  falsify  a  blow.  Butler. 

6.  In  law,  (a)  to  prove  to  be  false,  as  a  judg- 
ment; to  avoid  or  defeat.  (6)  In  equity,  to 
show  an  item  in  a  charge  to  be  wrong. — 
To  falsify  a  record,  to  injure  a  record  of 
a  court  of  justice,  as  by  obliterating  or  de- 
stroying it,  or  by  certifying  a  copy  of  a 
document  to  be  a  true  one  wlien  it  is  known 
to  l)e  false  in  a  material  part. 

Falsify  (fals'i-fi),  v.  i.  To  tell  lies;  to  violate 
the  truth. 

It  is  absolutely  and  universally  unlawful  to  lie  and 
falsify.  South. 

Falsify!  (fals'i-fi),  n.  In  fencing,  an  effective 
thrust. 

Beside,  a  falsify  may  spoil  his  cringe. 

Or  making  of  a  leg,  in  which  consists 

Much  of  his  court-perfection.       Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Falsism  (fals'izm),  n.  A  clear  or  self-evident 
falsity;  a  statement  or  assertion,  the  falsity 


of  which  is  plainly  apparent:  opposed  to 

trnistn.    Edin.  Rev, 
Falsity  (fals'i-ti),  n.     falsitas.  See  False.] 

1.  Tlie  qnabty  of  being  false;  contrariety  or 
iucunformity  to  truth. 

Probability  does  not  make  any  alteration  either  in 
the  truth  ot  falsity  of  things.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  false;  a  falsehood;  a  lie;  a 
false  assertion. 

By  falsities  and  lies  the  greatest  part 

Of  mankind  they  corrupted.  Milton. 

Falter  (fal't^r),  v.i.  [A  freq.  connected  with 
fault,  from  a  supposed  Fr.  verb  correspond- 
ing to  Sp.  faltar.  It.  faltare,  to  fail,  from  L. 
fallcre,  to  deceive.  See  Fault,  FAIL  ]  1.  To 
hesitate  in  the  utterance  of  words;  to  speak 
with  a  broken  or  trembling  utterance;  to 
stammer;  as,  his  tongue  falters. 

Made  me  most  happy,  faltering  '  I  am  thine.' 

Tennyson. 

2.  Not  to  be  firm  and  steady;  to  tremble;  to 
totter;  as,  his  leg?,  falter. 

Fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin. 
But  onward,  upward,  till  the  goal  ye  win. 

F.  A.  Kenible. 

3.  To  fail  in  accuracy,  distinctness,  or  re- 
gularity of  exercise  or  function. 

Here,  indeed,  the  power  of  distinct  conception  of 
space  and  distance  falters.  Is.  Taylor. 

Falter  (fal'tSr),  v.t.  To  thrash  in  the  chaff; 
to  cleanse  or  sift  out,  as  barley.  [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Faltering  (fal'ter-iug),  a.  Feeble ;  trembling; 
hesitating. 

Nature  speaks  her  own  meaning  with  an  indistinct 
and  faltering  voice.  Dr.  Caird. 

Falteringly  (fal'ter-ing-li),  adv.  With  hesi- 
tation ;  with  a  trembling,  broken  voice ; 
witli  difficulty  or  feebleness. 

Then  Philip,  standing  up,  said  falteringly, 
'Annie,  I  came  to  ask  a  favour  of  you.' 

Tennyson. 

Faltrank.  See  Falltrank. 

Faluns  (fa'lunz),  n.  pi.  A  French  provincial 
name  for  fossiliferous  strata,  in  Touraine, 
wliich  belong  to  the  miocene  tertiary  period. 

Falwe.t  n.    Sallow;  pale.  Chaucer. 

Falwe.t  n.  Fallow  land;  a  new  ploughed 
field,  or  a  field  recently  made  arable.  Chau- 
cer. 

Fama(fa'ma),ii.  [L.]  In/Jom.m.vfi.thedeifled 
personification  of  rumour.— J'arna  clamosa, 
or  simply  fama,  lit.  a  loud  or  notorious 
rumour;  a  scandalous  and  widely  prevailing 
rumour  affecting  the  character  of  any  one ; 
specifically,  in  Scotch  eccles.  law,  applied  to 
any  prevailing  scandalous  report  inferring 
censure,  affecting  any  clergyman,  office- 
bearer, or  church  member,  on  which  pro- 
ceedings may  l)e  taken  by  a  session  or  presby- 
tery independently  of  any  specific  charge 
miidc  by  an  individual  accuser. 

Famacide  (fii'ma-sid),  n.  [L.fama,  reputa- 
tion, and  ca'do,  to  kill.]  A  slanderer.  Scott. 

Famblet  (fam'bl),  v.i.  [See  Fumble.]  To 
stammer. 

To  famble,  to  maffle  in  the  mouth  as  a  child  that 
but  begins  to  speak.  Cotgrave. 

Famblet  (fam'bl),  n.  A  hand.  'We  clap 
ova famhles.'    Beau,  ib  Fl.    [Old  slang.] 

Famble-crop  (fam'bl-krop),  n.  Tlie  first 
stomach  in  ruminating  animals;  a  farding- 
ba.g.  [Provincial.] 

Fame  (fam),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  fama,  from  fari,  to 
speak,  like  Gr.  phiirne,  from  phenii,  to  speak, 
to  tell,  from  root  pha,  to  bring  to  light. 
Tlie  Skr.  hhd  or  hhCls,  to  shine,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Gr.  phaos,  phos,  light,  the  bh 
of  the  former  passing  into  ph  in  the  latter.] 

1.  Public  report  or  rumour. 

The  faiyte  thereof  was  heard  in  Pharaoh's  house, 
saying,  Joseph's  brethren  are  come.       Gen.  xlv.  i6. 

2.  Report  or  opinion  widely  diffused ;  re- 
nown ;  notoriety ;  celebrity,  favourable  or 
unfavourable ;  as,  the  fame  of  Wellington. 

The  celebrity  of  the  man  who  refuted  it,  gives  it 
all  its  fame  with  the  present  generation.  Macaitlay. 

Syn.  Report,  rumour,  notoriety,  celebrity, 
renown,  reputation,  credit,  honour. 
Fame  (fam),  v.t.    l.  To  make  famous. 

Your  second  birth 

Will  fame  old  Lethe's  flood.       B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  report. 

The  fields  where  thou  ^ri  famed 
To  have  wrought  such  wonders.  Alilton. 

Famed  (famd),  p.  and  a.  IVIuch  talked  of; 
renowned ;  celebrated  ;  distinguished  and 
e.xalted  by  favourable  reports.  '  Those  Hes- 
perian gardens./THnecZ  of  old.'  Milton. 

Fameless  (fam'ies),  a.    Without  renown. 

May  he  die  fameless  and  forgot.  Beau.  Fl. 
Familiar  (fa-mil'yer),  (t.  [L.  farniliaris,  from 
fatnilia,  family  servants,  from  famulus,  a 


servant.  See  Family.  ]  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
family;  domestic. 

Let  us  have  done  with  that  which  cankers  life — 
Familiar  feuds  and  vain  recriminations.  Byron. 

2.  Well  acquainted;  closely  intimate;  well 
versed  in,  as  a  subject  of  study;  as,  I  am  on 
familiar  terms  with  him;  familiar  with  the 
works  of  Horace. 

It  will  be  no  loss  of  time  ...  to  become  familiar 
now  by  patient  study  with  those  unapproachable 
models  of  the  art  of  expression  which  are  supplied  to 
us  by  the  literature  of  ancient  times.       Dr.  Caird. 

3.  Exhibiting  the  manner  of  an  intimate 
friend ;  affable ;  not  formal  or  distant ;  ac- 
cessible; easy. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar.  Shak. 

4.  Characterized  by  ease  or  absence  of  stiff- 
ness or  pedantry;  unconstrained. 

He  sports  in  loose  familiar  strains.  Addison. 

5.  Well  known,  as  afriend;  well  understood, 
as  a  subject  of  study ;  well  known  from 
frequent  use. 

Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words. 

Shak. 

6.  Intimate  in  an  unlawful  degree. 

A  poor  man  found  a  priest  familiar  with  his  wife. 

Camdeii. 

—Familiar  spirit,  a  spirit  or  demon  sup- 
posed to  attend  on  an  individual  or  to  come 
at  his  call.  '  Manasseh  dealt  witli  a  familiar 
spirit.'    2  Ki.  xxi.  6. 

Familiar  (fa-mil'yer),  n.  1.  An  intimate;  a 
close  companion;  one  long  acquainted;  one 
accustomed  to  another  by  free,  unreserved 
converse. 

All  my  familiars  watched  for  my  halting. 

Jer.  XX.  10. 

2.  A  demon  or  evil  spirit  supposed  to  attend 
at  a  call;  a  familiar  spirit. 

Away  with  him;  he  has  a famiiiarunder  his  tongue. 

Sha'i. 

3.  In  the  Court  of  Inquisition,  an  officer  em- 
ployed in  apprehending  and  imprisoning  the 
accused— so  named  because  regarded  as  con- 
stituting part  of  the  family  of  the  chief  in- 
quisitor. . 

The  proudest  nobles  of  the  land  held  it  an  honour 
to  serve  as  familiars  of  the  Holy  Office.  Prescott. 

Familiarity  (fa-mil'i-a"ri-ti),  n.  The  state 
of  being  familiar;  intimate  and  frequent 
converse,  or  association  in  company ;  un- 
constrained intercourse;  freedom  from  cere- 
mony; affability. 

Their  mutual  friends  exhorted  them  to  renew  their 
old  love  and  familiarity.  Bp.  Hall. 

I  have  discovered  that  a  famed  familiarity  in  the 
great  ones  is  a  note  of  certain  usurpation  in  the  less. 
For  great  and  popular  men  feign  themselves  to  be 
servants  to  others,  to  make  these  slaves  to  them. 

yoJmson. 

—  Acquaintance,  Familiarity,  Intimacy. 
See  under  Acquaintance.  —  Syn.  Fellow- 
ship, association,  intimacy,  affability. 
Familiarization  (fa-mil'yer-iz-a"shon),  n. 
Act  or  process  of  making  or  becoming  fa- 
miliar. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  constant  familiaj'- 
ization  with  such  scenes  blunts  the  feelings,  if  it  does 
not  harden  the  heart.  T.  Hook. 

Familiarize  (fa-mil'yer-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
familiarized;  ppi:  familiarizing.  1.  Tomake 
familiar  or  intimate;  to  habituate;  to  accus- 
tom; to  make  well  known  by  practice  or 
converse ;  as,  to  familiarize  one's  self  to 
scenes  of  distress. 

King  Eogoris  hoped  to  familiarize  men's  minds 
■with  the  tenets  of  the  gospel.  Milmaii. 

2.  To  make  acquainted;  to  render  conver- 
sant, by  practice  or  customary  use,  or  by 
intercourse;  as,  to  familiarize  one's  self  or 
to, familiarize  the  mind  to  a  study,  a  science, 
an  art,  or  a  practice.— 3.  To  render  familiar 
or  affable;  to  bring  down  from  a  state  of 
distant  superiority. 

The  genius  smiled  on  mewithalook  of  compassion 
and  alTability  that  familiarized  him  to  my  imagina- 
tion. Addison. 

Familiarly  (fa-mil'yer-li),  adv.  In  a  famil- 
iar manner;  unceremoniously;  without  con- 
straint; without  formality;  witli  the  ease  and 
unconcern  that  arise  from  long  custom  or 
acquaintance. 

Horace  still  charms  with  graceful  negligence. 
And  without  method  talks  us  into  sense; 
Will,  like  a  insnd,  familiarly  convey 
The  truest  notions  in  the  easiest  way.  Pope. 

FamiliarneSS  (fa-mil'yfir-nes),  n.  Famil- 
iarity. 

Familiaryt  (fa-mil'i-e-ri),  a.  [L.  familiaris, 
domestic,  from  familia,  household.]  Per- 
taining to  a  family  or  household;  domestic. 
Milton. 

Familism  (f a'mil-izm),  n.  The  tenets  of  the 
Familists. 

Familist  (fa'mil-ist),  n.   1.  One  of  the  reli- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      U,  Sc.  abwne;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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gious  sect  called  the  Family  of  Love  which 
arose  in  Holland  in  1556.  They  taught  tliat 
religion  consists  wholly  in  love,  indepen- 
dently of  any  form  of  truth  held  and  be- 
lieved; that  through  love  man  could  become 
absolutely  absorbed  in  and  identified  with 
God ;  that  God  regards  not  the  outward 
actions  but  only  the  heart,  and  that  to  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure,  even  things  for- 
bidden.—2.  The  head  of  a  family;  a  family 
man.    [Eare.  ] 

If  you  will  needs  be  a  familist  and  marry,  mu.ster 
not  the  want  of  issue  among  your  greatest  afflictions. 

Osbonie. 

Familistic,  Familistical  (fa-mil-ist'ik,  fa- 
mil-ist'ik-al),  a.    Pertaining  to  familists. 

Family  (f a'mi-li),  n.  [L.  familia,  from  farih- 
ulus,  a  servant,  a  slave,  from  Oscan  famel, 
a  servant,  and  that  from  faama,  a  house. 
The  Oscan  faama  is  the  Skr.  dhdman,  a 
house,  from  the  radical  dim,  to  place,  the 
transition  from  dh  Skr.  to  /  Latin  being 
normal.  Comp.  Skr.  dkuma  with  L.  fumus.] 

1.  The  collective  body  of  persons  who  live 
in  one  house  and  under  one  head  or  mana- 
ger; a  household,  including  parents,  chil- 
dren, and  servants,  and  as  the  case  may  be, 
lodgers  or  boarders. — 2.  The  parents  and 
children  alone.— 3.  The  children  as  distin- 
guished from  the  parents.— 4.  Those  who 
descend  from  one  common  progenitor ;  a 
tribe  or  race;  kindred;  lineage.  Thus  the 
Israelites  were  a  branch  of  the  family  of 
Abraham;  and  the  descendants  of  Reuben, 
of  JIanasseh,  &c. ,  were  called  their  families; 
the  whole  human  race  constitutes  the  human 
family.— 5.  Course  of  descent;  genealogy; 
line  of  ancestors. 

Go  and  complain  thy  finnily  is  young.  Pope. 

6.  Honourable  descent;  noble  or  respectable 
stock;  as,  a  man  of  family. — 7.  A  collection 
or  union  of  nations  or  states. 

The  states  of  Europe  were,  by  the  prevailing 
maxims  of  its  poUcy,  closely  united  in  one  family. 

Everett. 

8.  In  scientific  classifications,  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals more  comprehensive  than  a  genus, 
and  less  so  than  an  order,  based  on  fewer  or 
less  definite  points  of  resemblance  than  the 
former,  and  more  or  more  definite  than  the 
latter.  The  word  is  used  by  some  botanists 
as  a  synonym  of  order. 
Family-liead  (f a'mi-li -he d),  ii.  Naut.  an 
old  name  for  the  stem  of  a  vessel  when  it 
was  surmounted  by  several  full-length  fig- 
ures. 

Family-man  (fa'ml-li-man),  n.  One  who 
has  a  family  or  a  household;  a  man  inclined 
to  lead  a  domestic  life. 

The  Jews  are  generally,  when  married,  most  exem- 
plary fainily-7ncii.  Mayheiv. 

Family-way  (fa'mi-li-wa),  n.  State  of  preg- 
nancy.—/)! the  family-way,  pregnant. 
Famine  (fa'min),  n.  [Vi:  famine,  from  L. 
fames,  hunger.  For  root  see  Fatiguts.] 
Scarcity  of  food;  dearth;  a  general  want  of 
provisions;  destitution. 

Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  sie^e  to  scorn:  here  let  them  lie 
Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up.  Shak. 

Famish  (fa'mish),  v.t.  [O.Fr./ami,s,  starving, 
from  L. /cones.  See  FAMINE.]  1.  To  deprive 
of  food  or  keep  insufficiently  supplied  with 
food  or  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  to 
starve;  to  kill  or  destroy  with  hunger;  to 
exhaust  the  strength  of,  as  by  hunger  or 
thirst;  to  distress  with  hunger. 

What,  did  he  marry  me  to  fawnish  me?  Shak. 
The  pains  of  famished  Tantalus  he'll  feel.  Dryden. 

Thin  air 

Above  the  clouds  will  pine  his  entrails  gross, 

famish  him  of  breath,  if  not  of  bread.  Milton. 

2.  To  force  or  compel  by  famine.    'He  had 
famished  Paris  into  a  surrender.'  Burke. 
Famisll  (fa'mish),  v.i.    To  die  of  hunger;  to 

suffer  extreme  hunger  or  thirst;  to  be  ex- 
hausted through  want  of  food  or  drink;  to 
suffer  extremity  by  the  deprivation  of  any 
necessary. 

Thou  wilt  famish — a  dog's  death.  Shak. 
You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  famish. 

Shak. 

The  Lor-l  will  not  suffer  the  soul  of  the  righteous 
to  famish.  Prov.  x.  3. 

Famishment  (fa'mish-ment),  n.  The  pain 
of  extreme  hunger  or  thirst;  extreme  want 
of  sustenance.  '  So  sore  was  the  famishment 
in  the  land.'  Gen.  xlvii.  13  {Matthew's  Trans- 
lation).   [Rare.  ] 

Famosityt  (fa-mos'i-tl),  n.  Renown. 

Famous  (fam'us),  a.  [L.  famosus,  Fr.  fa- 
meux.  See  Fame.]  Celebrated  in  fame  or 
public  report;  renowned;  much  talked  of; 
distinguished  in  story;  notorious:  generally 


followed  by /or  before  the  thing  for  which 
one  is  famed;  as,  a  man  famous  for  erudi- 
tion, for  eloquence,  for  military  skill,  &o. 
'  A /csmoMS  victory.'  Southey. 

I  arose  one  morning  and  found  myself  fa7noiiS. 

ByTOji. 

Syn.  Noted,  remarkable,  signal,  conspicu- 
ous, renowned,  illustrious,  eminent,  trans- 
cendent. 

Famonsedt  (fam'ust),  a.  Renowned. 

The  painful  warrior  fainonsediox  fight.  Shak. 

Famously  (fam'us-li),  adv.  With  great  re- 
nown or  celebration;  notoriously. 

Then  this  land  was  famously  enriched 
With  poliLio  grave  counsel.  Shak. 

He  had  never  been  praised  by  Gabriel  Harvey  for 
his  labour,  if  therein  he  had  not  been  so  fatnonsly 
absurd.  A'ash. 

Famousness  (fam'us-nes),n.  Renown;  great 
fame;  celebrity.  [Rare.] 

Fa)noitsness,  unattended  with  endearing  causes, 
is  a  quality  undesirable.  Boyle. 

Famular,+  a.  Domestic.  '0  famxilar  io.' 
Chancer. 

Famulatet  (fa'miil-at),  v.i.  [L.  famulor, 
famulatus,  from  famulus,  a  servant.]  To 
serve. 

Famulist  (fa'miil-ist),  n.  In  Oxford  univer- 
sity, an  inferior  member  of  a  college;  a  ser- 
vant. 

Famulus  (fa'mul-us),  n.  [L.,  a  servant.  See 
Family.  ]  The  assistant  of  a  magician.  Car- 

lyle. 

Fan  (fan),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fann,  fan,  a  collateral 
form  of  van,  L.  vannus,  whence  Fr.  van, 
a  fan.  Probably  akin  to  L.  ventus,  wind, 
and  E.  toitmow.]  1.  The  name  of  various 
instruments  for  exciting  a  current  of  air  by 
the  agitation  of  a  broad  surface;  as,  (a),  an 
instrument  made  of  palm-leaf,  carved  wood 
or  ivory,  feathers,  or  of  thin  skin,  paper, 
or  taffeta,  mounted  on  sticks,  &c.,  used  by 
ladies  to  agitate  the  air  and  cool  the  face. 
(b)  In  much,  any  contrivance  of  vanes  or 
flat  discs,  revolving  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
as  for  winnowing  grain,  for  cooling  fluids, 
urging  combustion,  assisting  ventilation, 
&c.  (c)  A  small  vane  or  sail  used  to  keep 
the  large  sails  of  a  smock  wind-mill  always 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  (d)  An  appar- 
atus for  regulating  or  checking,  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  to  its  rapid  motion,  the 
velocity  of  light  macliinery,  as  in  a  musical 
box;  a  fly.  (e)  An  apparatus,  called  also  the 
fan-governor,  for  regulating  the  tlirottle- 
valves  of  steam-engines. — 2.  SomeOiing  re- 
sembling a  lady's  fan  when  spread,  as  the 
wing  of  a  bird,  the  tail  of  a  peacock,  &c. 

As  a  peacock  and  crane  were  in  company  the  pea- 
cock spread  his  tail  and  challenged  the  other  to 
show  him  such  a  fan  of  feathers.  Sir  H.  L'  Estrange. 

3.  Fir),  any  agency  which  excites  to  action 
or  stimulates  the  activity  of  a  passion  or 
emotion,  producing  effects  analogous  to 
those  of  a  fan  in  exciting  flame;  as,  this  was 
a  fan  to  rebellion;  a/aji  to  a  man's  ardour. 
Fan  (fan),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  fanned;  ppr.  fan- 
ning.   1.  To  move  or  agitate  as  with  a  fan. 

The  air  .  .  .  yir?z;zff/ with  unnumbered  plumes. 

Hilton. 

2.  To  cool  and  refresh,  by  moving  the  air 
with  a  fan;  to  blow  the  air  on  the  face  with 
a  fan. 

She  was  fanned  into  slumbers  by  her  slaves. 

Spectator. 

3.  To  ventilate;  to  blow  on;  to  affect  by  air 
put  in  motion. 

Calm  as  the  breath  which  fans  our  eastern  groves. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  winnow;  to  ventilate;  to  separate  chaff 
from,  and  drive  it  away  by  a  current  of  air; 
as,  to /on  wheat.— 5.  Fig.  to  produce  effects 
on,  analogous  to  those  of  a  fan  in  excit- 
ing flame;  to  excite;  to  increase  the  activity 
or  action  of;  to  stimulate:  said  of  the  pas- 
sions and  emotions,  of  designs,  plots,  &c.; 
as,  this  fanned  the  flame  of  his  love;  he 
fanned  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  revo- 
lution till  they  burst  into  flame. 

Fant  (fan),  n.    A  quintain.  Chaucer. 
Fanal  (fa-nal),  n.    [Fr.]   A  lighthouse,  or 

more  specifically,  the  apparatus  placed  in  it 

to  give  light. 

Fanam  (fan'am),  n.  1.  A  money  of  account 
used  formerly  in  Madras,  worth  about  l-Jd. 
2.  A  Ceylonese  copper  coin  worth  about  IJd. 

Fanatic,  Fanatical  (fa-nat'ik,  fa-nat'ik-al), 
a.  [Jj.  fanaticus,  inspired,  enthusiastic,  from 
fanum,  a  place  dedicated  to  some  deity,  a 
temple.  See  Fane.]  Wild  and  extrava- 
gant in  opinions,  particularly  in  religious 
opinions;  excessively  enthusiastic;  possessed 
or  characterized  by  a  kind  of  frenzy;  as,  a 
fanatic  people;  fanatic  zeal;  fanatic  no- 


tions or  opinions.  '  Fanatic  Egypt  and  her 
priests. '  Milton. 

1  abhor  such  fanatical  phantoms.  Shak. 

— Superstitious,  Credulous,  Bigoted,  Enthu- 
siastic, Fanatical.  See  Superstitious  and 
Enthusiastic. 
Fanatic  (fa-nat'ik),  n.  A  person  affected  by 
excessive  enthusiasm,  particularly  on  reli- 
gious subjects;  one  who  indulges  wild  and 
extravagant  notions  of  religion. 

They  are  fanaticks  ...  all  atheists  being  that 
blind  goddess  Nature's  fanaticks.  Cuduiorth. 

There  is  a  new  word,  coined  within  few  months, 
called  fanatics,  which,  by  the  close  stickling  thereof, 
seemeth  well  cut  out  and  proportioned  to  signify  what 
is  meant  thereby,  even  the  sectaries  of  our  age. 

Ftdler,  r66o. 

Fanatically  (fa-nat'ik-al-li),  ado.  In  a  fana- 
tical manner;  with  wild  enthusiasm. 

The  liberty  they  pursued  was  a  liberty  from  order, 
from  virtue,  from  morals,  and  from  religion;  and  was 
neither  hypocritically  t\ox fanatically  followed. 

Bttrke. 

Fanaticalness  (fa-nat'ik-al-nes),  n.  Fanati- 
cism. 

Fanaticism  (fa-nat'l-sizm),  n.  Excessive 
enthusiasm;  wild  and  exti'avagant  notions 
of  religion;  religious  frenzy;  fervid  zeal. 

Cromwell's  troops  moved  to  victory  with  the  preci- 
sion of  machines,  while  burning  witli  the  fana- 
ticism of  crusaders.  Macanlay. 

And  the  very  air  he  breathes  should  be  charged 
with  that  enthusiasm  for  truth,  that  fanaticis^n  of 
veracity,  which  is  a  greater  possession  than  nuich 
learning.  Huxley. 

Fanaticize  (fa-nat'i-siz),  v.t.  To  make  fana- 
tic. 

Fanatism  (fa'nat-izm),  n.  Religious  frenzy; 
fanaticism.  [Rare.] 

Fan-blast  (fan'blast),  n.  In  iron-worles,  the 
blast  produced  by  a  fan,  in  contradistinction 
to  that  produced  by  a  blowing  engine. 

Fan-blower  (fan'bl6-er),  n.  A  fan  or  fanner 
for  producing  a  current  of  air  by  the  quick 
revolution  of  a  wheel  with  vanes.  It  is  espe- 
cially used  to  blow  air  into  a  furnace. 

Fancied  (fan'sid),  p.  and  a.  1.  Portrayed 
or  formed  by  the  fancy ;  imaginary ;  as,  a 
fancied  grievance.  —  2.  Attracting  one's 
Itancy;  liked;  in  esteem;  sought  after;  as, 
this  class  of  goods  is  xaox^  fancied  than  ever. 

Fancier  (fan'si-er),  n.  1.  One  who  fancies 
or  has  a  liking  to;  also,  one  who  keeps  for 
sale;  as,  a  bird-/ancier. — 2.  One  who  is  under 
the  influence  of  his  fancy.  '  Not  reasoners 
but  fanciers.'  Macaulay. 

Fanciful(fan'si-ful),«.  [See FANCY.]  1. Guided 
by  fancy  rather  than  by  reason  and  experi- 
ence ;  subject  to  tlie  influence  of  fancy; 
whimsical:  applied  to  persons ;  as,  a  fanci- 
ful man  forms  visionary  projects. — 2.  Dic- 
tated or  produced  by  fancy;  appealing  to  or 
pleasing  the  fancy;  full  of  wild  images;  curi- 
ously shaped:  applied  to  things;  as,  ?i  fanci- 
ful scheme;  a, fanciful  theory.  'Gather  up 
all  fa7icifullest  sheUs.'  Seats.— Syh.  Ima- 
ginative, ideal,  visionary,  imaginary,  capri- 
cious, chimerical,  whimsical,  fantastical, 
wild. 

Fancifully  (fan'si-ful-li),  adv.  In  a  fanciful 
manner;  wildly;  whimsically;  according  to 
fancy;  with  curious  prettiness. 

Fancifulness  (fan'si-ful-nes),  71.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  fanciful,  or  inlluenced  by  the 
fancy  rather  than  by  reason  and  experience; 
the  quality  of  being  dictated  or  produced 
by  fancy. 

Fanciless  (fan'si-les),  a.  Destitute  of  fancy; 
without  ideas  or  imagination. 

A  pert  or  bluff  important  wight, 
Whose  brain  isfanciless,  whose  blood  is  white. 

y^rmstron£'. 

Fan-cricket  (fan'krik-et),  n.  An  insect 
(Gryllotalpa  vulgaris).  Called  also  Churr- 
wonn.  Fen-cricket,  or  Mole-cricket. 

Fancy  (fan'si),  n.  [Contr.  tor  fantasy,  phan- 
tasy, from  L.  and  Gr.  phantasia,  a  fancy, 
from  Gr.  phantazo,  to  make  visible — in  the 
middle  voice,  to  imagine,  from  phaino,  to 
bring  to  light,  to  sliow.]  1.  A  term  some- 
times used  as  synonymous  with  imagina- 
tion. Generally,  however,  when  used  to  de- 
signate the  creative  faculty,  it  implies  a 
slighter  endowment  or  exercise  of  it  than 
Iniagination.  See  Imagination. 

Among  them  fancy  next 
Her  office  holds;  of  all  external  things 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent, 
She  forms  imaginations,  airy  shapes.  Milton. 

2.  The  result  or  product  of  the  exercise  of  the 
above  faculty;  a  new  and  pleasing  thought 
or  conception;  the  happy  and  poetical  em- 
bodiment of  such  conception  in  words  or 
visible  representation ;  a  poetical  illustra- 
tion or  ornament,  as  a  simile,  metaphor,  and 
the  like;  an  ideal  image  in  a  picture;  as, 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  So.  loc/i;     g,  go;  j,iob; 


ii,  Fr.  torn;     ng,  s,mg;     in,  then;  th,  <7iin; 


w,  Miig;   wh,  tohig;   zh,  azure.  —See  Key. 
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Suckling's  comparison  of  his  mistress's  feet 
to  mice  is  a  pleasing  fancy  or  conceit. 

How  now,  my  lord,  why  do  you  keep  alone? 

Of  sorriestyhjifi^x  your  companions  making?  Shak. 

3.  An  opinion  or  notion:  generally  used  in 
this  sense  either  moJestly  to  indicate  that 
the  opinion  is  not  the  result  of  mature  con- 
sideration, or  in  a  depreciatory  manner  to 
indicate  that  the  speaker  liolds  the  opinion 
to  be  doubtful;  caprice;  whim;  impression; 
supposition;  as,  that's  a  meie  fancy. 

I  have  always  had  a  fancy  that  learning  migfht  be 
made  a  play  and  recreation  to  children.  Locke. 

4.  Taste;  design;  conception. 

The  little  chapel  called  the  Salutation  is  very  neat, 
and  built  with  a  pretty  fancy.  Addison. 

5.  Inclination;  liking;  fondness;  preference; 
as,  take  that  which  suits  your  fancy;  how 
does  this  strike  yoar fancy  ! 

His  fancy  lay  extremely  to  travelling.  L' Estrange. 

6.  Something  that  pleases  or  entertains 
without  real  use  or  value. 

London-pride  is  a  prettyy"«?;o'for  borders.  Mortimer. 

— The  fancy,  a  cant  name  for  sporting  char- 
acters, especially  prize-fighters;  sometimes 
used  to  designate  any  class  of  people  who 
cultivate  a  special  taste. 

At  a  great  book  sale  in  London,  which  had  con- 
gregated all  the  fancy.  De  Quinccy. 

Fancy  (fan'si),  a.  1.  Fine;  elegant;  ornamen- 
tal; adapted  to  please  the  taste  or  fancy; 
as,  fancy  goods  or  articles. — 2.  Beyond  in- 
trinsic value;  extravagant. 

This  anxiety  never  degenerated  into  a  monomania, 
like  that  which  led  his  (Frederick  the  Great's)  father 
to  pay  fancy  prices  for  giants.  Macaiitay. 

Fancy  (fan'si),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  fancied;  ppr. 
fancyinrj.  1.  To  imagine;  to  figure  to  one's 
self;  to  believe  or  suppose  without  proof. 

If  our  search  has  reached  no  farther  than  simile 
and  metaphor,  we  t&th.Qr faticy  than  know.  Locke. 
2.t  To  love. 

Never  did  young  man  fancy 

With  so  eternal  and  so  fix'd  a  soul.  Shak. 

Fancy  (fan'si),  v.t.  1.  To  form  a  conception 
of;  to  portray  in  the  mind;  to  imagine. — 
2.  To  like;  to  be  pleased  with,  particularly 
on  account  of  external  appearance  or  man- 
ners. 

Ninus  .  .  .  fancied  her  so  strongly,  as,  neglecting 
all  princely  respects,  he  took  her  from  her  husband. 

Raleifrh. 

Fancy-ball  (fan'si-bal),  n.  A  ball  in  which 
persons  appear  in  fancy  dresses,  imitations 
of  antique  costumes,  &c. 

Fancy-fair  (tan'si-tar),  n.  A  kind  of  tempo- 
rary market  in  which  ladies  sell  various 
light  wares,  usually  of  their  own  make,  for 
some  benevolent  or  charitable  purpose;  a 
bazaar. 

Fancy-free  (fan'si-fre),  a.  Free  from  the 
power  of  love. 

In  maiden  meditation, fancy-free.  Shak. 

Fancy-goods  (fan'si-gudz),  n.  pi.  Fabrics  of 
various  patterns,  as  I'ibbons,  silks,  satins, 
(fee,  differing  from  those  which  are  of  a 
plain  or  simple  colour. 

Fancy-line  (fan'si-lin),  n.  Naut.  (a)  a  line 
used  for  overhauling  the  lee  topping-lift  of 
the  main  or  spanker  boom:  often  called  a 
Tripping-line,  (b)  A  line  rove  through  a 
block  at  the  jaws  of  a  gaff,  used  as  a  down- 
haul. 

Fancy-monger  (fan'si-mung-ger),  n.  One 
who  deals  in  tricks  of  imagination. 

Fancy-sick  (f  an'si-sik),  a.  Noting  one  whose 
imagination  is  unsound,  or  whose  distemper 
is  in  his  own  mind. 

A\i  fancy-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer.  Shak. 

Fancy-Stocks  (fan'si-stoks),  n.pl.  Among 
American  brokers,  stocks  which,  having  no 
determinate  value  from  any  fixed  probable 
income,  fluctuate  in  price  according  to  the 
fancy  of  speculators. 

Fancy-work  (fan'si-werk),  n.  Ornamental 
knitting,  crocheting,  tatting,  embroidery, 
&c.,  perfoi  uied  by  ladies. 

Fancy-woven  (fan'si-w6v-n),  a.  Formed  by 
the  iiiiagiiiation. 

Veird  in  l-.tblc'b, fancy-u/oven  vest.  IParton. 

Fandt  (fand),  old  pret.  of  find. 

Fandango  (fan-dang'go),  n.  [.Sp.,  from  the 
African  name.]  A  lively  dance,  universally 
practised  in  Spain  and  Spanish  America. 
It  was  originally  a  dance  of  tlie  Moors.  It  is 
danced  by  two  persons,  male  and  female, 
and  the  music  for  it  is  written  in  triple 
time. 

Fane  (fan),  «.  [L.  fanum,  a  place  dedicated 
to  a  deity,  from  fari,  to  speak.  For  root 
see  Fame.]  A  temple;  a  place  consecrated 
to  religion;  a  cluircli:  used  in  poetry. 


From  men  their  cities,  and  from  gods  their  fanes.  I 

Po/-e. 

Fanfare  (f an'fiir),  n.  [Fr.  Probably  onomato-  ! 
poetic]  1.  A  flourish  of  trumpets,  as  on  the  i 
approach  of  some  personage,  on  coming  into 
the  lists,  or  the  like.  '  Fanfares  by  aerial 
trimipets  blown."  Lo7igfellow. — 2.  A  short 
tune  of  a  cheerful  cast,  played  with  hunt- 
ing horns,  to  inspirit  those  engaged  in  the 
chase.— 3.  An  ostentatious  parade  or  boast; 
bravado. 

Fanfaron  (fan'fa-ron),  n.  [Fr. ;  from  fan- 
fare] A  bully;  a  hector;  a  swaggerer;  an 
empty  boaster;  a  vain  pretender. 

There  are  fanfarons  in  the  trial  of  wit  too,  as  well 
as  in  feats  of  arms;  and  none  so  forward  to  engage 
in  argument  or  discourse  as  those  that  are  least  able 
to  go  through  with  it.  Sir  Ji.  U Estrange. 

Fanfaronade  (fan-fa'ron-ad"),  n.  [Fr.  See 
Fanfaron.]  A  swaggering;  vain  boasting; 
ostentation;  a  bluster. 

The  compact,  clear-seeing,  decisive  Italian  nature 
of  him  (Napoleon),  strong,  genuine,  which  he  once 
had,  h.is  enveloped  itself  in  a  turbid  atmosphere  of 
French  fajifaronade.  Cariyle. 

Fan-foot  (fan'fut),  n.  1.  A  name  given  to  a 
North  African  lizard  of  the  genus  Ptyodac- 
tylus  {P.  Gecku),  much  dreaded  in  Egypt  for 
its  reported  venomous  properties.  The 
poison  is  said  not  to  be  injected  by  the 
teeth  but  to  exude  from  the  lobules  of  the 
toes,  whence  the  generic  name  Ptyodacty- 
his,  or  toe-spitter;  but  no  poison  apparatus 
exists.  It  can  ascend  perpendicular  walls, 
from  the  skin  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
toes  forming  at  the  extremities,  as  in  other 
geckoes,  a  round  disc  (whence  the  name  fan- 
foot).  The  claws  are  retractile.  It  is  so 
much  dreaded  in  Cairo  as  to  be  popularly 
termed  Ahou-burs,  or  father  of  leprosy. — 
2.  A  name  given  by  collectors  of  moths  to 
the  genus  Polypogon. 

Fangt  (fang),  v.t.  [See  next  article.]  1.  To 
catch;  to  seize;  to  lay  hold  of;  to  gripe;  to 
clutch. 

Destruction  fang  mankind.  Shak. 
2.  To  pour  water  into,  as  a  pump,  in  order 
to  restore  its  power  of  operation.  [Scotch.  ] 
Fang  (fang),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fang,  a  taking,  grasp, 
from  /(ire,  to  seize  (pret.  feng,  pp.  fangen), 
contracted  from  fahan,  or  with  n  inserted, 
fangan,  whence  O.E.  fangen  and  fongen, 
meaning  to  take.  Comp.  Q.  fangen,  to 
catch;  Goth,  and  O.H.G.  fahan.  and  also 
in  respect  of  inserted  n,  prov.  E.  and  Sc. 
gang  v/itli  go.]  1.  The  tusk  of  a  boar  oi  other 
animal  by  which  the  prey  is  seized  and  held; 


Fangs  of  Serpent. 

I,  Head  of  Common  Viper{/'^//(zj  Bertts):a,  Poison- 
fang.  2,  Head  of  Rattlesnake  cut  open:  a.  Poison- 
fang;  //,  Poison-bag;  c.  Tube  which  conveys  the 
poison  to  the  fangs.  3,  Fang,  showing  the  slit  id) 
through  which  the  poison  is  communicated  to  the 
wound. 

a  long  pointed  tooth ;  as,  the  hoUow  poison 
.fang  of  a  serpent. 

Since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs.  Shak. 

Some  creatures  have  overlong  or  outgrowing  teeth, 
which  we  call  fangs  or  tusks.  Bacon. 

2.  A  claw  or  talon.— 3.  Any  shoot  or  other 
thing  by  which  hold  is  taken. 

The  protuberant_/rt;;,^.f  of  the  yuca.  Evelyti. 

4.  In  mining,  a  notch  cut  out  in  the 
side  of  an  adit  to  serve  as  an  air-course. — 
5.1  Capture;  act  or  power  of  apprehending. 
6.t  The  thing  that  is  seized  or  carried  off, 
as  booty,  stolen  goods.—?.  [Scotch.]  The  coil 
or  bend  of  a  rope;  hence  also,  noose;  trap. 
Fanged  (fangil),  p.  and  a.  Furnished  with 
fangs,  tusks,  or  something  resembling  these; 
as,  a.  fanged  adder.  'Chariots  fanged  with 
scythes.'  Philips. 

Fanging-pipes  (fang'ing-pips),  n.  pi.  In 
iiiiiiiiuj,  a  main  of  wooden  pipes  used  as  air- 
I'uniluctors. 

Fangle  t  (fang'gl),  n.  [Probably  dim.  from 
fang,  to  take  ]  A  new  attempt;  a  trifling 
scheme;  a  silly  fancy;  a  gewgaw.  '  A  hatred 
to  f angles  and  the  French  fooleries  of  his 
time.'  Wood. 

Fangled  (fang-'gld),  a.  New  made ;  hence, 
gaudy ;  showy;  vainly  decorated.    Now  ob- 


solete, except  compounded  with  new.  See 
New-fangled.  •  Out f angle dviorl^'  Shale. 
Fanglenesst  (fang'gl-nes),  n.    The  state  of 

being  fangled  or  decorated. 

He  them  in  new fangteness  did  pass.  Spenser. 

Fangless  (fang'les),  a.  Having  no  fangs  or 
tusks;  toothless. 

His  power  like  to  a  fangless  lion, 

May  offer  but  not  hold.  Shak. 

Fangot  (fang'got),  n.  [It.fangotto,  abundle, 
a  nasal  form  ol  fagot]  A  iiuantity  of  wares, 
as  raw  silk,  ifec,  from  1  cwt.  to  2|  cwts. 

Fan-governor  (f an'gu-v6rn-Sr),  n.  In  mach. 
See  Fan. 

Fanion  t  (f an'yon),  M.  [O.Fr.  See  Fanon  ) 
Milit.  a  small  flag  carried  with  the  baggage 
of  a  In'igade. 

Fan-light  (fan'lit),  n.  Properly,  a  window 
in  form  of  an  open  fan  situated  over  a  iloor 
in  a  circular-headed  opening,  but  now  used 
for  any  window  over  a  door. 

Fan  -  like  ( fan'lik ),  a.  Resembling  a  fan; 
specifically,  in  bot.  applied  to  leaves  which 
are  folded  up  like  a  fan;  plicate. 

Fannel  (fan'el),  n.  Same  as  Fanon  (which 
see). 

Fanner  (fan'er),  n.  1.  One  who  fans.— 2.  A 
rotatory  contrivance  made  up  of  vanes  or 
flat  disks,  placed  in  a  window,  door,  &c., 
and  set  in  motion  by  the  current  of  air  pass- 
ing through  it,  with  a  view  to  purify  and 
freshen  the  atmosphere  in  the  interior  of  a 
chamber  or  other  inclosed  space;  a  venti- 
lator; also,  a  similar  arrangement  of  vanes 
for  blowing  fires.  — 3.  pi.  A  machine  for  win- 
nowing grain;  a  fan. 

Fan-nerved  (fan'n6rvd),(i.  In  bot  and  entom. 
having  the  nerves  or  nervures  radiating 
and  arranged  in  tlie  manner  of  a  fan. 

Fanning-breeze  (fan'ing-lirez),  n.  Naut. 
a  light  gentle  breeze  sufficient  to  fill  the 
light  sails  as  they  extend  or  collapse  by  the 
action  of  the  air  and  the  motion  of  the 
vessel. 

Fanning -machine,  Fanning -mill  (fan'- 

ing-ma-shen,  fan'ing-mil),  ??.  A  machine  for 
cleaning  seeds  from  chaff,  husks,  &c. ;  a  fan. 

Fanon  (ifan'on),  n.  [Fr.  fanon,  from  Goth. 
fana,  cloth,  a  banner.  Comp.  A.  Sax.  fana, 
G.  fahne,  a  banner.]  1.  Eccles.  (a)  a  head- 
dress worn  by  tlie  pope  when  he  celel)rated 
mass  pontifically.  (6)  The  napkin  or  hand- 
kerchief used  by  the  priest  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass  to  wipe  away  perspira- 
tion from  the  face,  <fec.  (<■)  The  white  linen 
cloth  in  which  the  laity  made  their  oblations 
at  the  altar,  (d)  The  strings  or  lappets  of 
the  mitre.— 2.  A  banner;  specifically,  the 
church  banner  carried  in  processions. 

Fan-palm  (fan'pam),  n.  The  taliput-tree  or 
Corypha  umbracidifera,  a  native  of  Ceylon 
and  Malabar.  It  attains  the  height  of  60  or 
70  feet,  with  a  straiglit  cylindrical  trunk, 
crowned  at  the  summit  by  a  tuft  of  enor- 
mous leaves.  (See  Taliput.)  The  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Coryplia  are  also  called 
fan-palms  from  the  form  of  their  leaves. 

Fan-shaped  (fan'shapt),  a.  Resembling  a 
fan  in  shape  or  form;  specifically,  in  bot. 
plaited  like  a  fan,  as  the  leaf  of  Borassus 
flahelliformis.— Fan-shaped  window,in  arch. 
a  window  consisting  of  ratlier  more  than  a 
semicircle,  the  circumference  of  which  is 
cut  out  in  circular  notches.  This  window 
is  frequent  in  the  early  German  style. 

Fan-tail  (fan'tal),  )i.  1.  A  genus  (Rhipidura) 
of  Australian  birds  belonging  to  the  family 
Muscicapidse.  They  are  so  named  from  the 
fan-like  shape  of  their  tails.— 2.  A  variety  of 
the  domestic  pigeon,  so  called  from  the  fan- 
like shape  of  their  tails.— 3.  A  form  of  gas- 
burner. 

Fan-tailed  (fan'tiild),  a.  Having  a  tail  ex- 
panding like  a  fan;  as,  a  fan-tailed  pigeon 

Fantasia  (fan-ta'ze-a),  n.  [It.  ]  In  mvsic,  a 
species  of  composition  in  which  the  author 
ties  himself  to  no  particular  theme,  ranging 
as  his  fancy  leads  him  amidst  various  airs 
and  movements.  Some  authorities  limit  the 
application  of  this  terra  to  certain  extem- 
poraneous flights  of  fancy,  and  say  that 
the  moment  they  are  written  or  repeated 
they  cease  to  be  fantasias. 

Fantasied  (fan'ta-zid),  a.  [From  fantasy, 
fancy.  ]  Filled  with  fancies  or  imaginations; 
whimsical.  'A  dream  ...  so  fantasied.' 
Keats.    [Rare  and  poetical.] 

Fantasm  (fan'tazm),  n.  [Gr.  phantasma, 
iromphantazo,  from  phaino,  to  show.]  That 
which  appears  to  the  imagination.  Usually 
written  Plianta^tn. 

Fantasque  (fan'task),  a.  Fantastic.  '  Farir 
tasque  apposition.'  E.  B.  Browning.  [Rare 
and  poetical.  ] 


Fate,  far,  fat.  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u.  Sc.  abtme;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Fantast  (fan'tast),  n.  One  whose  mind  is 
full  of  fantastic  notions;  a  man  of  fantastic 
manners. 

He  {Sir  T.  Browne)  is  a  quiet  and  sublime  enthu- 
siast, witli  a  strong  tinge  of  tlie  fantast;  the  humor- 
ist constantly  mingling  with,  and  flashing  across,  the 
philosopher,  as  the  darting  colours  in  shot-silk  play 
upon  the  main  dye.  Coleridge. 

Fantastic,  Fantastical  (fan-tas'tik,  fan- 

tas'tik-al),  a.  [Fr.  fantastique;  It.  fantas- 
tico,  from  Gr.  phantasia,  vision,  fancy,  from 
phaind,  to  show.]  1.  Fanciful;  produced 
or  existing  only  in  imagiuatiou;  imaginary; 
not  real;  chimerical. 

The  melancholy  of  Dante  was  no  fantastic  caprice. 

Macaulay. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  phantom;  appa- 
rent only. 

Are  ye  fatitastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show?  Skak. 

3.  Whimsical;  capricious;  fanciful ;  indulg- 
ing the  vagaries  of  imagination;  as,  fantas- 
tic minds:  a,  fantastic  TnistTess,.—i.  Sugges- 
tive of  fantasies  through  oddness  of  figure 
or  appearance  or  through  an  air  of  unreality; 
whimsically  shaped;  grotesque. 

There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  oak 

That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  on  high.  Gray. 

Fantastic  (fan-tas'tik),  n.  A  whimsical  per- 
son; a  fop. 

Our  fantastics,  who,  having  a  fine  watch,  take  all 
occasions  to  draw  it  out  to  be  seen.  Fuller. 

Fantasticality  (f an-tas-tik-al'i-ti),  n.  Fan- 
tasticalness. 

Fantastically  (fan-tas'tik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
fantastic  manner ;  capriciously ;  whimsi- 
cally; unsteadily. 

Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne.  Shak. 

Fantasticalness  (fan-tas'tik-al-nes),  n. 
State  of  being  fantastical ;  humorousness; 
whimsicalness;  unreasonableness;  caprice. 

Fantasticism  (fan-tas'ti-sizm),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  fantastic;  fantasticalness. 

Not  only  does  the  introduction  of  these  imaginary 
beings  permit  greater  fantasticistn  of  incident,  but 
ivi?^mt&  fzjitasticism  of  treatment.  Jtuskin. 

Fantasticly  t  (fan-tas'tik-li),  adv.  In  a  fan- 
tastic manner;  whimsically;  capriciously. 

He  is  neither  too  fantasticly  melancholy,  or  too 
rashly  cholerick.  B.  Jonson. 

Fantasticness  (fan-tas'tik-nes),  n.  Fantas- 
ticalness.   [Rare.  ] 

Vain  Delight,  thou  feeder  of  my  follies 
With  light  fantastiaiess,  be  thou  in  favour. 

Beau.  &■  Fl. 

FantastiCO  (fan-tas'ti-ko),  71.  [It.]  A  man 
full  of  fantastic  notions;  a  fantastical  co.\- 
comb ;  a  fantast. 

The  pox  of  such  antic,  lisping,  affecting  fantasti- 
coes;  these  new  tuners  of  accents.  Shak. 

Fantasy  (fan'ta-si),  n.  Same  as  Fancy  (which 
see). 

Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy  ?  Shak. 

Fantasy  t  (fan'ta-si),  v.t.  To  fancy;  to  take 
a  liking  to. 

Fantoccini  (fan-to-che'ne),  n.  pi.  [It.] 

1.  Puppets  which  are  made  to  go  through 
evolutions  by  concealed  wires  or  strings.— 

2.  Dramatical  representations  in  which 
puppets  are  substituted  for  human  per- 
formers. 

Fantom  ( f an'tom  ),  n.    Same  as  Phantom. 
Fantom-corn  (fan'tom-korn),  n.   Same  as 
Phantota-corn. 

Fan-tracery  (fan'tras-er-i),  n.  Elaborate 
geometrical  carved  work,  which  spreads 


Fan-tracerv  Vaultmg.  Beauchanip  Chapel.  Warwick. 


over  the  surface  of  a  vaulting,  rising  from 
a  corbel  and  diverging  like  the  folds  of  a 


fan. — Fan-tracery  vaulting,  the  very  com- 
I   plicated  mode  of  roofing  much  used  in  the 

Perpendicular  style,  in  which  the  vault  is 
'  covered  by  ribs  and  veins  of  tracery,  of 
j  which  all  the  principal  lines  diverge  from 
I  a  point,  as  in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  West- 
I  minster. 

Fan-veined  (fan'vand),  a.  In  hot.  applied 
to  a  leaf  whose  veins  or  ribs  are  disposed 
like  those  of  a  fan. 

Fan-wheel  (fan'whel),  n.     A  fan -blower 
(which  see). 

Fap  t  (fap),  a.  Fuddled. 

The  gentleman  had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five 
senses;  and  hem^fap,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashiered. 

Shalt. 

Faquir  (f  ii-kei-'),  n.    Same  as  Fakir. 

Far  (far),  a.  [A.  Sax./t'or;  Gotti.  fairra;  U. 
fern,  far — allied  to  fore,  ferry,  for,  fare,  to 
go.  Cognate  with  L.  per,  through; Gr.pera, 
beyond;  Skr.  para,  other,  distant.]  1.  Dis- 
tant, in  any  direction;  separated  by  a  wide 
space  from  the  place  where  one  is,  or  from 
any  given  place  remote. 

We  be  come  from  a  far  country.       Josh.  \k.  6. 
The  nations  far  and  near  contend  in  choice. 

Dryden. 

2.  Fig.  remote  from  purpose;  contrary  to 
design  or  wishes;  as,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
justify  cruelty. — 3.  Eeniote  in  affection  or 
obedience;  at  enmity  with;  alienated;  in  a 
spiritual  sense. 

They  that  are  far  from  thee  shall  perish. 

Ps.  Ixxiii.  27. 

4.  More  distant  of  the  two;  as,  the  far  side 
of  a  horse,  that  is,  the  right  side,  as  the 
rider  always  mounts,  and  carters,  &c.,  walk 
on  the  left  side  of  the  horse. 

Far  (far),  adv.  1.  To  a  great  extent  or  dis- 
tance of  space;  as,  the  far  extended  ocean; 
we  are  separated  far  from  each  other. 

Only  ye  shall  not  go  very  far  away.    Ex.  \iii.  28. 
And  the  king  went  forth,  .  .  .  and  tarried  in  a 
place  that  was  far  off.  2  Sam.  xv.  17. 

2.  Fig.  distantly,  in  time,  from  any  point; 
remotely;  as,  he  pushed  his  researches  very 
far  into  antiquity. — 3.  In  great  part;  as,  the 
day  is  far  spent.— 4.  In  a  great  proportion; 
by  many  degrees;  very  much. 

who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman?  for  her  price  is 
far  above  rubies.  Prov.  xxxi.  lo. 

For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to 
depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better. 

Phil.  i.  23. 

5.  To  a  certain  point,  degree,  or  distance. 
This  argument  is  sound  and  logical,  as  far 
as  it  goes. 

Answer  them 
How  far  forth  you  do  like  their  articles.  Shak. 

— By  far,  in  a  great  degree;  very  much. — 
From  far,  from  a  great  distance;  from  a 
remote  place.— Far  other,  very  different. 

Far  (far),  n.  [A.  Sax. /earft,  a  young  pig. 
See  Farrow.]  The  young  of  swine,  or  a 
litter  of  pigs.  [Local.] 

Far-abOUt  t  (far"a-bout'),  A  going  out  of 
the  way:  used  literally  or  figuratively. 

What  need  these  far-abouts^  Fuller. 

Faradisation  (far'a-diz-a"shon),  n.  The 
medical  application  of  the  magneto-electric 
currents,  wliicli  Faraday  discovered  in  1837. 
Farand,  Farant  (fa'rand,  fa'rant),  a.  [Pos- 
sibly a  corruption  for  favorand,  old  ppr.  of 
favour,  in  sense  of  to  seem  like — we  speak 
of  a  son  favouring  his  father.  Comp.  Sc. 
fa'ard  for  fa  voured;  Sc.  sa'arless,  tasteless, 
with  savourless.]  Seeming;  having  the  ap- 
pearance of:  generally  used  in  composition; 
as,  anld-farrand,  that  is,  seeming  like  an 
old  person,  sagacious,  prudent:  usually  ap- 
plied to  children  when  they  discover  more 
sagacity  than  could  be  expected  at  their 
time  of  life.  [Scotch.] 
Farandams  (fai-'an-damz),  n.  A  mixed  fabric 
of  silk  and  wool.  Simmonds. 
Farantly  t  (fa'rant-li),  a.  1.  Orderly;  decent. 
2.  Comely;  handsome. 

Far-awa'  (far'a-wa),  a.  Distant;  remote; 
far-off ;  foreign ;  as,  far-awa'  fowls  hae  fair 
feathers.    [Scotch.  ] 

Pate"s  a  far-aioa'  cousin  o'  mine.    Sir  Scott. 

Far-'brougllt  (fiir'brat),  a.  Brought  from 
far ;  far-fetched :  used  literally  or  figura- 
tively; as,  far-brought  conclusions. 

Farce  (fars),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  farced;  ppr. 
farcing.     [L.  farcio,  Fr.  farcir,  to  stuff.] 

1.  To  stuff;  to  stuff  with  force-meat;  to  fill 
with  mingled  ingredients. 

The  first  principles  of  religion  should  not  be  farced 
with  school  points  and  private  tenets.  Sajidersoi. 

2.  t  To  extend;  to  swell  out.    'The  farced 
title.'    Shak.  —  Z.\  To  fatten.    'If  thou  ] 
would'st /ffrcc  thy  lean  ribs. '    B.  Jonson. 

Farce  (fars),  n.    [Fr.  farce.  It.  farsa,  from  [ 


farcio,  to  stuff.  Farce  in  its  dramatic  sense 
means  a  comedy  stuffed  with  wit.]  1.  Lit. 
seasoning,  stufting,  or  mixture,  like  the 
stuffing  of  a  roasted  fowl;  force-meat. — 2.  A 
dramatic  composition  of  a  broadly  comic 
character,  differing  from  a  comedy  chiefly 
in  the  grotesqueness,  extravagance,  and 
improbability  of  its  characters  and  inci- 
dents. 

Farce  is  that  in  poetry  which  grotesque  is  in  a  pic- 
ture; the  persons  and  actions  of  a.  farce  are  a]\  un- 
natural, and  the  manners  false.  Dryden. 

3.  Ridiculous  parade ;  empty  pageantry ; 
mere  show;  as,  it  was  all  a  solemn  farce. 
'The /a ree  of  state.'  Pope. 
Farce, t  v.t.    To  paint. 

Farce  not  thy  visage  in  no  wise.  Chancer. 

Farcementt  (fars'ment),  n.  Stuffing  of 
meat;  force-meat. 

They  spoil  a  good  dish  with  .  .  .  unsavoury  yirrc*'- 
fnents.  Feltham. 

Farceur  (far- s6r),  m.  [Fr.]  A  writer  or  player 
of  farces;  a  joker.    ij,ent.  Mag. 

Farcical  (fars'ik-al),  a.  Belonging  to  a  farce ; 
appropriated  to  farce;  droll;  ludicrous;  ridi- 
culous. 

They  deny  the  characters  to  be  farcical,  because 
they  are  actually  in  nature.  Gay. 

Farcical  (far'sik-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
tlie  disease  called  Farcy.  Sterne. 

Farcically  (fars'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  manner 
suited  tofai'ce;  hence,  ludicrously. 

Farcicalness  Cfars'ik-al-nes),  n.  Quality  of 
being  ludicrous. 

Farcilitet  (far'si-lit),  n.  [From  E.  farce, 
force-meat,  and  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.]  Pud- 
ding-stone. Kirwan. 

Farcimen  (far'si-men),  n.    Same  as  Farcy. 

Farcing  (fars'ing),  n.  Stuffing  composed  of 
mir.etl  ingredients;  force-meat. 

Farctate  (farkt'at),  a.  [L.  farctus,  stuffed, 
from  farcio,  to  stuff.]  In  bot.  stuffed; 
crammed  or  full;  without  vacuities:  in  op- 
position to  tubidar  or  hollow;  as,  a,  farctate 
leaf,  stem,  or  pericarp.  [This  epithet  is 
found  only  in  old  works  on  botany.] 

Farcy,  Farcin  (far'si,  fai^'sin),  n.  A  disease 
of  horses  intimately  connected  with  glan- 
ders, the  two  diseases  generally  running 
into  each  other.  It  is  supposed  to  have  its 
seat  in  the  absorbents  of  the  skin,  and  its 
first  indication  is  generally  the  appearance 
of  little  tumours,  called  farcy-buds,  on  the 
face,  neck,  or  inside  of  the  tliigh. 

Farcy-lJUd  (far'si-bud),  n.  A  tumour  which 
appears  early  in  the  disease  called  Farcy. 
See  Farcy. 

Fardt  (fard),  v.t.  [Ft.  f order,  to  paint,  to 
put  a  gloss  upon.]  To  paint,  as  the  cheeks. 
'  The  forded  fop. '  Shenstone. 

Fard  (fard),  71.    Colour.    [Old  English  and 

Scotch.] 

Fardage  (far'daj),  n.  [Fr.  See  Fardel.] 
Naut.  loose  wood  or  other  substances,  as 
horns,  rattan,  coir,  &c.,  stowed  among  cargo 
to  prevent  its  motion,  or  placed  below  dry 
cargo  to  keep  it  from  bilge-water;  dunnage. 

Far-dayt  (fai-'da),  n.  The  advanced  part  of 
the  day. 

The  manna  was  not  good 
After  sun-rising;  far-day  sullies  flowers. 

H.  Vanghan. 

Fardel  (far'del),  M;  [O.Fr.  fardel,  Fr.  far- 
deou,  a  bundle,  from  O.Fr.  fardes,  vest- 
ments, clothing,  of  which  bundles  are  often 
made.  Origin  unknown.]  Abundleorpack;a 
burden;  hence,  anything  cumbersome,  irk- 
some, or  inconvenient. 

Who  would  fardels  bear. 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life?  Shak. 

Fardel t  (far  del),  v.t.  To  make  up  in  bun- 
dles. 

Things  orderly  fardled  up  under  heads  are  most 
portable.  Fuller. 

Fardel  t  (far'del),  n.  [A  contr.  of  farding- 
ticai  (which  see).]  A  fourth  part. — Fardel 
of  land,  the  fourth  part  of  a  yard-land.  See 
Yard-land. 

Fardel-lDOund  (far'del-bound),  a.  In  vet. 
surg.  a  term  applied  to  cattle  and  sheep 
affected  with  a  disease  caused  by  the  re- 
tention of  food  in  the  maiiiplies  or  third 
stomach,  between  the  numerous  plaits  of 
which  it  is  firmly  impacted.  When  the 
food  is  of  a  narcotic  character,  or  unusually 
dry,  tough,  or  indigestible,  the  stomach 
cannot  moisten  and  reduce  it  with  sufficient 
rapidity;  and  as  fresh  quantities  continue 
to  be  received,  the  organ  becomes  over- 
gorged,  and  ultimately  paralyzed  and  af- 
fected with  chronic  inflammation.  Over-ripe 
clover,  vetches,  or  rye-grass  are  liable  to 
produce  the  disease. 

Far  din-gale,  Far  ding-gale  (fard'in-gal, 
fard'ing-gal),  n.  The  same  as  Farding-deal. 


ch,  cTiain;     ch.  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,Job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  si??!/;     TH,  f/ten;  th,  iftin;    w,  icig;   wh,  loAig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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Farding-bag  (favd'ing-bag),  n.  The  first 
stomach  of  a  cow  or  other  ruminant  animal, 
where  green  food  lies  until  it  be  chewed 
over  again;  the  rumen. 

Farding-deal.t  Farding-dale  t  (fai-'ding- 

del,  fiir'ding-dal),  n.  [A.  Sax.  feorthunrj,  a 
fourtli  part,  and  dcvl,  a  part  or  portion.]  A 
measure  of  land  not  well  ascertained,  but 
by  some  supposed  to  be  the  fourth  part  of 
an  acre,  by  others  the  fourth  part  of  a  yard- 
land.  See  YARD-LAND. 
Fare  (far),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  fared;  -p^v.faring. 
(A.  Sax.  O..Sax.  O.G.  and  Goth,  faran,  G. 
fahren,  to  go,  to  pass;  of  allied  origin  to  L. 
per,  through,  porta,  gate,  Gr.  poros,  pas- 
sage, peiro,  to  pierce;  akin  E.  far,  for,  &c.] 

1.  To  go;  to  pass;  to  move  forward;  to  travel. 

.So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes, 
Of  Eden.  AliUoti. 
Through  many  a  solitary  street. 
And  silent  market-place,  and  lonely  square. 
Armed  with  the  mighty  curse,  behold  \\\m/are. 

Soicthey. 

2.  To  be  in  any  state,  good  or  bad;  to  be 
attended  with  any  circumstances  or  train 
of  events,  fortunate  or  unfortunate;  specifi- 
cally, to  be  in  a  certain  condition  as  regards 
bodily  or  social  comforts;  to  be  entertained 
with  food. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 

GoMs)nith. 

There  was  a  certain  rich  man  .  .  .  which  fared 
sumptuously  every  day.  Luke  xvi.  19. 

3.  To  happen;  to  turn  out  or  result;  to  be: 
with  it  impersonally.  '  How  fares  it  with 
the  happy  dead?'  Tennyson. 

So  fares  it  when  with  truth  falsehood  contends. 

Milton. 

[Compare  farewell,  which  is  simply  this 
verb  in  the  imperative  combined  with  weU.\ 
Fare  (far),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fmr.faru;  O.E.  fare,  a 
journey,  a  passage.    See  preceding  article.  ] 

1.  The  price  of  passage  or  going;  the  sum 
paid  or  due  for  conveying  a  person  by  land 
or  water;  as,  the  ,fare  for  crossing  a  river; 
the  fare  for  conveyance  in  a  railway  train, 
cab,  omnibus,  ifcc. — 2.  Food;  provisions  of 
the  table. 

My  lord,  eat  also,  though  the  fare  is  coarse. 

TeiLitysciit. 

3.  Condition;  experience;  treatment  by  cir- 
cumstances; fortune;  as,  what  fare,  bro- 
ther? '  \Vliat  ./iicc ?  What  news  abroad?' 
Shale— i.  The  person  or  persons  conveyed  in 
a  vehicle;  as,  he  had  not  driven  far  when  he 
was  stopped  by  his /are.— 5.  The  quantity  of 
fish  taken  in  a  fishing  vessel.-- -6. t  Ado; 
bustle;  unusual  display;  entertainment;  ad- 
venture, etc. 

A\'hat  amounteth  all  i)\\sfaret  Chancer. 

Faren.t  Fare.t  pp.  from/o?-e. 

Ful  oft 

Have  I  upon  this  benche  faren  ful  wele.  Chaucer. 
Farewell  (far'wel).  [From  fare,  in  the  im- 
per.,  and  well.'\  Go  well;  originally  applied 
to  a  person  departing,  but  by  custom  now 
applied  both  to  those  who  depart  and  those 
who  remain.  It  expresses  a  kind  wish,  a 
wish  of  happiness  to  those  who  leave  or 
those  who  are  left:  I  wish  you  a  happy  de- 
parture; may  you  be  well  in  your  absence. 
It  sometimes  has  the  pfonoun  inserted  be- 
tween its  two  elements;  as,  fare  you  xcell. 
Sometimes  it  is  an  expression  of  mere  separ- 
ation ;  as,  farewell  the  year;  farewell,  ye 
sweet  groves;  that  is,  I  bid  you  farewell. 

Fare  thee  icellt  and  if  for  ever. 

Still  for  ever  fare  thee  raetl.  Byron. 

Fare  thee  well,  may  be  etiuivalent  to  '  I  bid 
thee,  I  wish  thee  to  fare  well.' 
Farewell  (far'wel),  n.    1.  Good-bye;  adieu. 

Fareiveti,  a  \Q,r\% farewell,  to  all  my  greatness! 

Sliak. 

2.  Leave ;  departure  ;  final  look,  reference, 
or  attention.  '  And  takes  her  farewell  of 
the  glorious  sun.'  Shale.  'Before  I  take 
my  farewell  of  the  subject.'  Addison. 

Farewell  (far'wel),  a.  Leave-taking;  vale- 
dictory. 'Farewell  papers.'  Spectator. 
'  Fa rewell  sermon.'  Walker. 

Far-fett  (far'fet),  a.  The  old  form  of  far- 
fetched. 'York  with  all  his far-fet  policy.' 
Shak. 

Far-fetcht  (far'fech),  n.  [Far,  and  fetch,  a 
stratagem.]   A  deep-laid  stratagem. 

Jesuits  have  deeper  reaches 

In  all  their  politic farf etches.  Hudibras. 

Far-fetcht  (fai-'fech),  v.t.  To  bring  from 
far;  to  draw  conclusions  remote  from  or 
little  justified  by  the  premises;  to  search 
out  studiously. 

To  far-fetch  the  name  of  Tartar  from  a  Hebrew 
word.  FltUer, 


Far-fetched  (f ar'fecht),  p.  or  a.  1.  Brought 
from  a  remote  place. 

whose  pains  have  earned  tht farfetched  spoil. 

Mi/tati. 

2.  Studiously  sought;  not  easily  or  naturally 
deduced  or  introduced;  forced;  elaborately 
strained;  as,  far-fetched  conceits;far-f etched 
similes. 

Farforth  (far'forth),  adv.  In  a  great  mea- 
sure. 

So  long  these  knights  discourse  diversly 
Of  straunge  affairs,  and  noble  hardiment. 
That  now  the  humid  night  was  farforth  spent. 

Spenser. 

Farin  (fa'rin),  «.  Farina. 

Farina  (fa-ri'na),  n.  [L.  farina,  ground 
corn,  from  far,  a  sort  of  grain,  spelt— the 
earliest  food  of  the  Homans.]  In  a  general 
sense,  meal  or  flour.  Specifically— 1.  A  terra 
given  to  a  soft,  tasteless,  and  commonly 
white  powder,  obtained  by  trituration  of 
the  seeds  of  cereal  and  leguminous  plants, 
and  of  some  roots,  as  the  potato.  It  con- 
sists of  gluten,  starch,  and  mucilage. — 2.  In 
hot.  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  pollen 
contained  in  the  anthers  of  flowers. — Fossil 
farina,  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  in 
thin  wliite  crusts,  light  as  cotton,  and  easily 
reducible  to  powder. 

Farinaceous  (fa-rin-a'shus),  a.  [From  L. 
farina,  meal.]  1.  Consisting  or  made  of 
meal  or  flour;  as,  a  farinaceous  diet,  which 
consists  of  the  meal  or  flour  of  the  various 
species  of  corn  or  grain.  — 2.  Containing 
or  yielding  farina  or  flour;  as,  farinaceous 
seeds.— 3.  Like  meal;  mealy;  pertaining  to 
meal;  as,  a  farinaceous  taste  or  smell. 

Farinaceously  (fa-rin-a'shus-li),  adv.  In  a 
meal-like  manner. 

Farinose  (fa'rin-6s),  a.  1.  Yielding  farina; 
as,  farinose  plants. — 2.  Having  the  surface 
covered  with  dust  resembling  flour,  as  the 
wings  of  certain  insects  and  the  leaves  of 
some  poplars. 

Farinosely  (fa'rin-os-li),  adv.  In  a  meal- 
like manner;  farinaceously. 

Farlt  (farl),  I).*.  The  same  as  i^uW.  Beau. 
ct-  Fl. 

Fan,  Farthel  (farl,  far'THel,  n.  [A.  Sax. 
feorth  dcel.  ]  The  fourth  part  of  a  thin  cake 
of  flour  or  oatmeal.  '  Farls  baked  wi'  butter. ' 
Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Farleu,  n.  In  law,  money  paid  by  tenants 
in  lieu  of  a  heriot:  often  applied  to  the  best 
chattel,  as  distinguished  from  heriot,  the 
best  beast. 

Farlie  (far'li),  n.  A  strange,  unusual,  or 
unexpected  thing.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 
See  Ferlie. 

Farm  (farm),  Ji.  [A.  Sax.  farma,  fearm,  or 
feorni,  food,  a  meal,  supper;  feorinian,  ge- 
feormian,  to  supply  with  food.  The  mean- 
ing of  '  farm '  arose  from  the  original  prac- 
tice of  letting  lands  on  condition  that  the 
tenant  should  supply  his  lord's  household 
wltli  so  many  nights'  entertainment.  This 
mode  of  reckoning  constantly  appears  in 
Doomsday  Book  —  'Eeddet  jirniain  trium 
noctinm,  i.e.  100  libr. ;'  he  wiil  supply  three 
nights'  entertainment,  that  is,  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  L. L.  firma  (from  L.  finnuf, 
strong,  established),  Fr.  and  O.E.  ferme, 
farm,  rent,  no  doubt  exercised  a  certain  in- 
fluence on  the  meaning  of  the  word.]  1.  A 
tract  of  land  cultivated  by  a  single  indivi- 
dual, whether  the  owner  of  the  land  or  a 
tenant. — 2.  The  state  of  land  leased  on  rent 
reserved;  a  lease. 

It  is  great  wilfulness  in  landlords  to  make  any 
longery^rw.r  to  their  tenants.  Spenser. 

3.  A  district  farmed  out  for  the  collection 
of  revenue.    [Rare.  ] 

The  province  was  divided  into  twelve farjns. 

Burke. 

Farm  (farm),  v.t.  1.  To  lease,  as  land,  on 
rent  reserved;  to  let  to  a  tenant  on  condi- 
tion of  paying  rent. 

We  are  enforced  to  farm  our  royal  realm.  Shak. 

2.  To  take  at  a  certain  rent  or  rate.— 3.  To 
lease  or  let,  as  taxes,  impost,  or  other  duties, 
at  a  certain  sura  or  a  certain  rate  per  cent. 
It  is  customary  in  some  countries  for  the 
prince  or  governraent  to  farm  the  revenues, 
the  taxes  or  rents,  the  imposts,  and  exercise, 
to  individuals,  who  are  to  collect  and  pay 
them  to  the  government  at  a  certain  per 
centage  or  rate  per  cent. 

To  farm  their  subjects  and  their  duties  towards 
these.  Burke. 

i.  To  cultivate,  as  land;  to  devote  to  agri- 
culture.—To  farm  let,  or  let  to  farm,  to 
lease  on  rent. 

Farm  (farm),  v.i.  To  be  employed  in  agri- 
culture; to  cultivate  the  soil;  as,  I  would 
rather /ar7«  than  engage  in  commerce. 


Farmable  (farm'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
farmeil. 

Farm-hailiif  (farm'ba-lif),  n.  An  overseer 
appointed  l)y  the  possessor  or  proprietor  of 
a  farm  to  direct  and  superintend  the  farm- 
ing operations. 

Farme,t«.   [See  Farm,  «.]  Food;  a  meal. 

This  hasty y«rw^  had  bene  a  feast.  Chaucer. 

Farmer  (farra'er),  n.  One  who  farms;  as, 
(a)  one  who  cultivates  a  farm ;  a  cultivator 
of  the  fields;  an  agriculturist;  a  husband- 
man. (6)  One  who  takes  taxes,  customs, 
excise,  or  other  duties,  to  collect  for  a  cer- 
tain rate  per  cent. ;  as,  a  farmer  of  the  re- 
venues, (c)  In  mining,  the  lord  of  the  field, 
or  one  who  farms  the  lot  and  cope  of  the 
crown. — Farmer-general,  in  France,  under 
the  old  monarchy,  a  member  of  a  privileged 
association  which  farmed  certain  branches 
of  the  revenue,  that  is,  contracted  with  the 
government  to  pay  into  the  treasury  a  fixed 
yearly  sum,  taking  upon  itself  the  collection 
of  certain  taxes  as  an  equivalent.  This  sys- 
tem was  swept  away  at  the  revolution. 

Farmeress  (fiirm'er-es),  n.  A  woman  who 
farms;  a  farmer's  wife. 

Farmership  (farm'er-ship),  n.  Skill  in 
farming. 

Farmery  (farm'6-ri),  n.  A  homestall  or 
farmyard. 

Farmhouse  (farm'hous),  n.  A  house  at- 
tachetl  to  a  farm,  and  for  the  residence  of  a 
farmer. 

Farming  (farm'ing),  a.  Pertaining  to  agri- 
culture; as,  the /anrti)!f)' interest. 

Farming  {farm'ing),  n.  I.  The  business  of 
cultivating  land,  or  employing  it  for  the 
purposes  of  husbandry.— 2.  The  practice  of 
letting  or  leasing  taxes  for  collection. 

Farm-meal  (farm'rael),  n.  In  Scotland, 
meal  paid  as  part  of  the  rent  of  a  farm. 
The  practice  of  paying  rent  in  kind  is  ra- 
pidly becoming  obsolete. 

Farm-ofBce  (fiirm'of-fis),  n.  One  of  the  out- 
liuildings  pertaining  to  a  fann :  generally 
used  in  the  plural  as  a  collective  name  for 
all  the  buildings  on  a  farm  beyond  the 
dwelling-house. 

Farmost(fai''m6st),  a.  [J'ar  and  rnosJ.]  Most 
distant  or  remote. 

a  spacious  cave  within  \ts farniost  part.  Dryden. 

Farmstead  (farm'sted),  n.  The  system  of 
buildings  connected  with  a  farm;  a  home- 
stead. 

Farm-stock  (farm'stok),  n.  1.  Generally 
all  tlie  stock  on  a  farm,  including  bestial, 
poultry,  implements,  Ac.  [For  this  the 
word  Stocking  is  more  commonly  used.] 
Sijecifically— 2.  Farm  animals;  live-stock. 

Farmyard  (farm'yiird),  n.  The  yard  or 
inclosure  surrounded  by  or  connected  with 
the  farm  buildinys. 

i  amass  (fiir'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  far 
off;  distance;  remoteness. 

Faro  (fa'ro),  n,  [Said  to  be  from  Pharaoh 
having  formerly  been  depicted  on  one  of  the 
cards.]  A  game  at  cards  in  which  a  person 
plays  against  the  bank.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  all  games  of  hazard  played  in 
Europe.    Called  also  Pharaon,  Pharao. 

Faro-hank  (fa'ro-ljangk),  n.  A  bank  or 
estabiisliment,  against  which  persons  play 
at  the  game  of  faro;  a  house  or  room  for 
gambling. 

Far-off  (far'of),  a.  Far-away;  distant;  re- 
mote in  space  or  time.  '  The  far-off  cur- 
few.'  Milton. 

Farraginous  (f a-raj'in-us),  a.  [L.  farrago, 
a  mixture,  from  far,  meal.]  Formed  of 
various  materials;  mixed;  as,  a  farraginous 
mountain. 

Farrago  (fa-ra'go),  n.  [L.,  immfar,  meal.] 
A  mass  composed  of  various  materials  con- 
fusedly mixed;  a  medley. 

a  book  like  this  is  not  a  collection  of  pamphlets 
bound  into  one  volume;  or  t\\^  farrag-o  of  a  few  kin- 
dred minds.  IVcstmiiister  Rev. 

Farrand  (far'rand),  a.    Same  as  Farand. 
Farreation  (fa're-a"shon),  n.  Same  as  Con- 
fan  cation. 

Farrier  (fa'ri-er),  n.  [O.Fr.  ferrier,  from 
ferrer,  to  bind  with  iron,  to  shoe  a  horse— 
fer,  from  L.  ferrum,  iron.]  A  shoer  of 
horses ;  a  smith  who  shoes  horses ;  more 
generally  now,  one  who  combines  the  aft  of 
horse-shoeing  with  the  profession  of  veter- 
inary surgery. 

Farrier  (fa'ri-er),  v.i.  To  practise  as  a  farrier 
Farriery  (fa'ri-e-ri),  n.    The  art  of  siioeiug 
horses;  the  art  of  preventing,  curing,  or  miti- 
gating the  diseases  of  horses:  now  called 
Veterinary  Surgery. 
Farrow  (fa'ro),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fearh,  a  little  pig. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me.  met,  h&i;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Coff.  O.H.G.  farah;  G.  ferlcel;  D.  varken, 
a  little  pig,  a  farrow;  L.  porms,  Gr.  porkos, 
apis.]   A  litter  of  pigs. 

Farrow  (f a'ro),  v.  t.  and  i.  To  bring  forth,  as 
pigs :  said  only  of  swine. 

Farrow  (fa'ro),  a.  [Allied  to  A.  Sax.  fear, 
an  ox;  D.  vaar,  var,  an  ox  or  bullock,  vaar- 
koe,  a  heifer;  G.  farre,  a  bull,  a  steer.]  Not 
producing  young  in  a  particular  season  or 
year :  applied  to  cows  only.  If  a  cow  has 
had  a  calf,  but  fails  in  a  subsequent  year, 
she  is  said  to  be  fcu~row  or  to  go  farrow. 
[Scotch  or  provincial  English.] 

Farry  t  (fa'ri),  n.    A  farrow. 

Farsang  (far'sang),  n.  The  same  as 
farasanrj. 

Farse.tut.    See  Farce.  Chaucer. 

Farse  (fars),  n.  [L.  farcio,  to  stuff.]  Eccles. 
an  explanation  or  paraphrase  in  English  of 
the  text  of  the  epistle  read  in  Latin,  adopted 
in  some  English  churches  before  the  Refor- 
mation, the  sub-deacon  repeating  each  verse 
in  Latin  and  two  choristers  singing  the  farse 
or  explanation  in  English. 

Far-seen  (f iir'sen),  a.  [Scotch.  ]  1.  Looking 
far  before  one  ;  far-sighted ;  as,  a  far-seen 
man.  —  2.  Well-versed ;  accomplished ;  as, 
far-seen  in  medicine. 

Far-sighted  (far'sit-ed),  a.  1.  Seeing  to  a 
great  distance;  looking  far  before  one;  cal- 
culating carefully  the  distant  results  of 
present  conduct  or  action;  as,  a.  far-sighted 
statesman;  far-sighted  policy.— 2.  Not  caija- 
]ble  of  perceiving  objects  near  at  hand  dis- 
tinctly. 

Far-sightedness  (fiir'sit-ed-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  far-sighted. 

Far -sought  (far 'sat),  a.  Sought  at  a 
distance;  forced.  'Far-sought  learning.' 
Johnson. 

Fart  (fart),  )i.  [A.  Sax. /eort]  A  discharge 
of  wind  through  the  anus. 

Fart  (fart),  V.  i.  To  discharge  or  expel  wind 
through  the  anus;  to  break  wind.  Swift. 

Farther,  Further  (far'iner,  fer'iHer),  a. 
compar.  [Farther  is  a  compar.  of  far,  on  the 
model  of  f  urther,  which  is  =  A.  Sax./ort/ioj', 
furthor,  iromforth.  From  the  root  oifaran, 
to  go.]  1.  More  remote;  more  distant  than 
something  else. 

Since  he  went  from  Egypt  'tis 
A  space  for  further  travel.  Shak. 

2.  Longer;  tending  to  a  greater  distance. 

Before  our  fartJter  way  tlie  Fates  allow.  Drydejt. 

3.  Additional. 

Let  me  add  a  fartlter  truth.  Dryden. 

Farther,  Further  (far'lHer,  fer'lHfir),  adtt. 

1.  At  or  to  a  greater  distance;  more  remotely; 
beyond;  as,  let  us  rest  with  what  we  have 
without  looking  farther.— %  Moreover;  by 
way  of  progression  in  a  subject;  as,  further, 
let  us  consider  the  probable  event. 

Farther  (far'lHer),  v.t.  To  promote;  to 
advance;  to  help  forward.    [Rare.]  See 

FUKTHBE. 

He  had  farthered  or  hindered  the  talcing  of  the 
town.  Dryden. 

Fartherance  (far'iHer-ans),  n.    A  helping 

forward;  promotion;  furtherance.  [Rare.] 
Farthermore  (fai'THer-mor),  adv.  Besides; 

moreover;  furthermore. 
Farthermost  (far'iHer-most),  a.  superl. 

Being  at  the  greatest  distance. 
Farthest,  Furthest  (fiir'THest,  fer'inest), 

a.  superl.  [Superlative  formed  from /artfter. 

See  Furthest.]   Most  distant  or  remote; 

as,  the  farthest  degree. 
Farthest,  Furthest  (far'iHest,  fer'THest), 

adv.    At  or  to  the  greatest  distance.  See 

Furthest. 

Farthing  (far'iHing),  n.  [A.  Sax.  feorthung, 
the  fourth  part  of  a  thing,  from  feorth, 
fourth,  from  f cower,  four.]  1.  The  fourth 
of  a  penny;  a  small  copper  coin  of  Great 
Britain,  being  the  fourth  of  a  penny  in 
value. 

Our  churchwardens 
Feed  on  the  silver,  and  ^ive  us  the  farthings.  Gay. 

2.  t  A  division  of  land. 

Thirty  acres  make  a  farthing-\a.'nd.\  nine  far- 
things a  Cornish  acre ;  and  four  Cornish  acres  a 
knight's  fee.  Careia. 

3.  t  Anything  very  small;  a  small  quantity. 
'No  farthing  of  grease.'  Chaucer. — Far- 
thing damages,  in  law,  nominal,  as  opposed 
to  suljstantial  damages  —  a  very  connnon 
award,  where  a  jury  finds  that  in  law, 
though  not  in  fact,  injury  has  been  done  to 
the  plaintiff.  The  question  of  such  damages 
carrying  expenses  is  a  matter  for  the  judges. 

Farthingale  (far'THin-gal),  n.  [O.Fr.  ver- 
tugalle,  vertugade ;  Fr.  vertugadin,  a  far- 
thingale. '  The  fashion  seems  to  have  come 


from  the  Peninsula,  and  the  name  finds 
a  satisfactory  explanation  in  Sp.  and  Pg. 
verdugo,  a  rod  or  shoot  of  a  tree,  in  Pg. 
applied  to  a  long  plait  or  fold  in  a  garment.' 
Wedgwood.  Comp.  It.  faldiglia,  a  hooped 
petticoat,  from  falda,  a  fold.]    A  hoop 


Farthingale,  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

petticoat,  or  circles  of  hoops,  formed  of 
whalebone,  used  to  extend  the  petticoat. 
Tlie  hoop,  the  last  remain  of  the  farthingale, 
was  used  in  court-dress  up  to  the  reign  of 
George  IV.,  and  revived,  after  a  form,  in 
the  use  of  crinoline,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.    Sometimes  written  Fardingale. 

And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best   .    .  . 
With  rulfs  and  cuffs  and  fardijigales  and  things. 

Shak. 

Farthlng-dale  (far'lHing-dal),  n.  Same  as 
Farding-deal. 

Farthing's-worth  (far'iHingz-wfirth),ii.  As 
much  as  is  sold  for  a  farthing;  a  thing  worth 
little  or  nothing;  a  matter  of  no  consequence; 
as,  it  is  not  a  farthing' s-wm-th  to  me  whether 
you  do  it  or  not. 

Far- West  (far'west),  n.  That  portion  of  the 
United  States  lying  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

Far-West  (far'west),  a.    Pertaining  to  the 
Far  -  West,    or  the 
United  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Fasces  (fas'sez),  n.  pi. 
fiat.  pi.  of  fascis,  a 
bundle.]  In  Roman 
ant iq. bundles  of  rods, 
iisually  of  birch,  with 
an  axe  bound  in  along 
with  them,  borne  by 
lictors  before  the  su- 
perior Roman  magis- 
trates as  a  badge  of 
their  power  over  life 
and  limb. 

Fascet  (fas'set),  n.  In 
glass-making,  an  iron 
rod  thrust  into  the 
mouths  of  bottles  to 

convey  them  to  the  annealing  tower.  Called 
also  Punty,  Pontee,  Punty-rod,  and  Puntil. 

Fascia  (fa'slii-a),  n.  [L.,  a  band,  sash,  fillet.] 
1.  A  band,  sash,  or  fillet  worn  by  the  women 
of  ancient  Rome  next  to  the  skin  to  make 
the  waist  appear  slender. — 2.  In  arch,  any 
flat  member  with  a  little  projection,  as 
the  band  of  an  architrave;  also,  in  brick 
buildings,  the  jutting  of  the  bricks  be- 
yond the  windows  in  the  several  stories 
except  the  highest. — 3.  In  astron.  the  belt 
of  a  planet. — 4.  In  surg.  a  bandage,  roller, 
or  ligature. — 5.  In  anat.  a  tendinous  ex- 
pansion or  aponeurosis ;  a  thin  tendinous 
covering  which  surrounds  the  muscles  of 
the  limbs  and  binds  them  in  their  places. 

Fascial  (fas'si-al  or  fasli'i-al),  a.  Belonging 
to  the  fasces. 

Fascialis  (fas-si-a'lis  or  fash'i-a'lis),  n.  A 
long,  small,  and  flattened  muscle  situate  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh.  Called  also 
Sartorius. 

Fasclate  (fa'shi-at),  a.  In  6of.  (a)  same  as 
Fasciated.  (b)  Banded  or  compacted  to- 
gether. 

Fasciated  (fa'shi-at-ed),  a.  1.  Bound  with  a 
fillet,  sash,  or  bandage. — 2.  In  hot.  applied 
to  those  peculiar  flattened  stems  which 
occur  occasionally  in  trees,  and  which  are 
supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of 
several  stems. 

Fasciatlon  (fa-shi-a'shon),  n.     The  act 


Fasces. 


or  manner  of  binding 
bandage. 


up  diseased  parts; 


Fasciculate  Root  (Ra- 
Jiuiiculjis  Ficaria). 


Three  especial  sorts  of  fasciatioji  or  rowlin^  have 
the  worthies  of  our  profession  commended  to  pos- 
terity, li'iseman. 

Fascicle  (fas'si-kl),  n.  [L.  fascicuhis,  from 
fascis,  a  bundle.]  1.  A  bundle;  a  collection. 

2.  In  hot.  a  form  of  cyme  in  which  the  flowers 
have  the  foot-stalks  or  peduncles  very  short, 
so  that  the  flowers  are  clustered  together  in  a 
more  or  less  compact  bundle,  as  in  sweet- 
william. 

Fascicled,  Fascicular  (fas'si-kld,  fas-sik'u- 
ler),  0.    Same  as  Fasciculate. 

Fascicularia  (fas-sik'u-la"ri-a),  n.  [L. 
fasciculus,  a  cluster  or  little  bundle.]  A 
genus  of  extinct  polyzoa,  of  the  family 
Tubuliporidse,  occurring  in  the  coralline 
crag  of  Suffolk:  so  named  from  its  clus- 
tered form. 

Fasoicularly  (fas-sik'u-ler-li),  adv.  Same  as 
Fasciculately. 

Fasciculate,  Fascicu- 
lated (fas-sik'u-iat,  fas- 
sik'u-lat-ed),  a.  [From 
fasciculus,  a  little  bun- 
dle.] Growing  in  bun- 
dles or  bunches  from 
the  same  point,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  Larix  oi 
larch.  It  is  also  applied 
to  the  stems  and  roots 
of  plants,  and  in  ana- 
tomy to  the  nerves. 
Fasciculately  (fas-sik'- 
u-lat-li),  adv.  In  a  fasciculated  manner. 
Fasciculate  -  ramose  ( f  as  -  sik  -  ii  -  la '  to  -  ra  - 
mos),  a.  In  bot.  noting  branches  or  roots 
which  are  drawn  closely  together  so  as  to 
be  almost  parallel. 

Fascicule  (fas'si-kul),  n.  A  little  bundle;  a 
fascicle. 

Fasciculite  (fas-sik'ii-lit),  n.  [E.  fascicle, 
and  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.  ]  A  variety  of  fibrous 
hornl)lende,  of  a  fascicular  structm'e. 

Fasciculus  (fas-sik'ii-lus),  ?i.  [L.]  1.  A  little 
bundle;  a  fascicle.— 2.  A  division  of  a  book. 

3.  A  nosegay. — i.  In  bot.  same  as  Fascicle,  2. 
Fascinate  (fas'sin-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fas- 
cinated; i)^v.  fascinating.  [L.  fascino;  Gr. 
haskaino,  to  enchant,  to  bewitch.]  1.  To 
bewitch;  to  enchant;  to  operate  on  by  some 
powerful  or  irresistible  influence;  to  influ- 
ence the  passions  or  affections  in  an  uncon- 
trollable manner. 

It  has  been  almost  universally  believed  that  .  .  . 
serpents  can  stupefy  and  fascinate  the  prey  whicll 
they  are  desirous  to  obtain.         Grij^th's  Cicvier. 

James,  while  his  fate  was  under  discussion,  remained 
at  \\\\\ie\\a.\\,fascinated,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  great- 
ness and  nearness  of  the  danger,  and  unequal  to  the 
exertion  of  either  struggling  or  flying.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  charm ;  to  captivate ;  to  excite  and 
allure  irresistibly  or  powerfully ;  as,  female 
lieauty  fascinates  youth. — Syn.  To  charm, 
enrapture,  captivate,  enchant,  bewitcli. 
Fascinate  (fas'sin-at),  v.i.  To  exercise  a 
bewitching  or  captivating  power. 

None  of  the  affections  have  been  noted  to  fasciji- 
ate  and  bewitch,  but  love  and  envy.  Bacon. 

Fascinating  (fas'sin-at-ing),  p.  and  a.  Be- 
witching; enchanting;  charming;  captivat- 
ing; as,  a  wwfX  fascinating  poem. 

Fascination  (f  as-sin-a'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
bewitching  or  enchanting ;  enchantment ; 
witchcraft;  the  exercise  of  a  powerful  irre- 
sistible influence  on  the  affections  or  pas- 
sions ;  unseen  inexplicable  influence.  It  was 
believed  in  superstitious  times,  that  magi- 
cians had  tlie  power  of  inflicting  various 
diseases  and  evils  on  individuals  by  using 
certain  words  or  spells,  or  by  a  look,  without 
coming  in  contact  with  them,  or  adminis- 
tering anything  to  them ;  this  was  calle<l 
fascination,  and  divers  medicines,  amulets, 
and  ceremonies  were  put  in  operation 
against  it.  The  notion  of  the  evil-eye,  which 
in  some  places  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct, 
is  a  vestige  of  this  superstition. 

The  Turks  hang  old  rags  on  their  fairest  horses,  to 
secure  them  against  fascination.  J  Falter. 

2.  That  which  fascinates. 
Fascine  (fas-sen'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  1..  fascis,  a 
bundle.]     In  fort,  a 
faggot,  a  bundle  of 
rods,  or  small  sticks 
of  wood,  bound  at 
both  ends  and  in  the 
middle,  used  in  rais- 
ing batteries.in  filling 
ditches,  in  strength- 
ening ramparts,  and 
Sometimes  being  dipped 
in  melted  pitch  or  tar,  they  are  used  to 


making  parapets. 


ch,  cftain;     ch.  Sc.  locA;     g,  ffo;     j,job;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  Wien;  th,  JAin;     w,  KJig;   wh,  icAig;   zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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set  fire  to  the  enemy's  lodgments  or  other 
works. 

Fascinous  (fus'sin-us),  a.  Caused  or  acting 
by  witchcraft.  '  The  possibility  of /(iscinoHs 
diseases.'  Ilarcey. 

Fasciolaria  (fas'si-6-la"ri-a),  n.  [L.  fas- 
fi'oifi,  a  small  bandage.]  A  genus  of  molluscs, 
family  Muricida;,  found  in  the  Indian  seas, 
the  Antilles,  &c.  The  shell  is  a  subfusiform 
univalve,  channelled  at  its  base  without  any 
projecting  sutures,  and  having  two  or  three 
very  oblique  folds  on  the  columella. 

Fash  (fash),  v.t.  [Fr.  fdcher,  to  offend,  to 
afHict,  O.Fr.  fascher;  Pr.  fastigar,  to  dis- 
gust, from  L.  fastidium,  disgust.  See  FAS- 
TIDIOUS.]  To  trouble;  to  annoy.  [Scotch.] 

It'sas  plain  as  a  pike-staff  thatsomethlng  is  troubl- 
ing her.  and  may  t  e  it  will  be  some  of  your  love  non- 
sense; for  it's  mainly  that  ^sfashes  the  lasses. 

Cornhill  Mag-. 

Fash  (fash),  v.i.  [Scotch.]  1.  To  take  trouble; 
to  be  at  pains;  as,  you  needna  /osft.— 2.  To 
be  weary  of;  to  account  a  trouble. 

Yon  soon  fash  of  a  good  office.  Scotch  prtnierb. 

Fash  (fash),  n.  Trouble ;  vexation ;  pains  taken 
about  anything.  'Without  further  /as/i  on 
juy  part. '   De  Quincey.    [Scotch.  ] 

Fashery  (fa'she-ri),  n.    Same  as  Fash. 

I  considered  it  my  duty  to  submit  to  many/as/ieyies 
on  his  account.  Gait. 

Fashion  (fa'shon),  n.  [O  Fr.  fachon  or 
facion,  from  L. /actio,  a  making,  from  facio, 
to  do.]  1.  The  make  or  form  of  anything; 
tlie  state  of  anytliing  with  regard  to  its  e.\- 
ternal  appearance;  shape;  as,  the/asAio«,  of 
the  ark,  or  of  the  tabernacle. 

Or  let  me  lose  the  fasJiion  of  a  man.  Shak. 

2.  Form;  model  to  be  imitated;  pattern. 

King-  Ahaz  sent  to  Urijah  the  priest  \\\&fcishion  of 
the  altar.  2  Ki.  xvi.  10. 

3.  Jfake  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time; 
especially,  tlie  prevailing  mode  of  dress  or 
ornament ;  as,  we  import  fashions  from 
Fi'ance;  what  so  changeable  as  fashion'!— 

4.  Jlanner ;  sort ;  way  ;  mode :  applied  to 
actions  or  ijehaviour. 

Pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve, 
And  he  will,  after  his  souTjas/tWH,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded.  Shak. 

5.  Custom;  prevailing  practice. 

It  was  \.\iQfashiojt  of  the  age  to  call  everything  in 
question.  TiUotson. 

6.  Genteel  life  or  good  breeding;  genteel 
society. 

It  is  strange  that  men  of  fashion  and  gentlemen 
should  so  grossly  belie  their  own  knowledg^e. 

Raleigh, 

—After  a  fashion,  to  a  certain  extent;  in  a 
sort. 

The  ship's  company  are  paid,  so  are  the  bumboat- 
women,  the  Jews  and  the  emancipationist  a/te?-  a 

fasJiion.  Ularryat. 

Fashion  (fa'shon),  ?)  <.  [See  above.]  1.  To 
form;  to  give  sliape  or  figure  to;  to  mould. 
Here  the  loud  \i3.mm^x f ashions  female  toys.  Gay. 

Shall  the  clay  say  to  him  that /ashioneth  it,  What 
makestthou?  Is.  xlv.  9. 

2.  To  fit;  to  adapt;  to  accommodate:  with  Jo. 

Laws  ought  to  be  /asJiioned  to  the  manners  and 
conditions  of  the  people.  Speitsey. 

3.  To  make  according  to  the  rule  prescribed 
by  custom. 

Fashioned  plate  sells  for  more  than  its  weight. 

Locke. 

■1.  t  To  forge  or  counterfeit;  to  pervert. 

It  better  fits  my  blood  to  be  disdained  of  all,  than 
to  fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  love  from  any.  Shak. 

Fashionable  (fa'shon-a-bl),  a.  1.  Conform- 
ing to  the  fashion  or  established  mode;  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  form  or  mode; 
establislied  by  custom  or  use;  current;  pre- 
vailing; as,  a  fashionable  dress;  the  fashion- 
ahle  philosophy;  fashionable  opinions. — 
2.  Observant  of  the  fashion  or  customary 
mode ;  dressing  or  behaving  according  to 
the  prevailing  fashion;  as,  a  fashionable 
man.  Hence  — 3.  Genteel;  well  bred;  as, 
fashionable  company  or  society. 

Time  is  like  a fasiiionable  host 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand. 

Shak. 

Fashionable  (fa'shon-a-bl),  n.  A  person  of 
fashion.    [Cliiefly  used  in  tlie  plural.] 

Fashionableness  (fa'shon-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  fashionable;  modisli  elegance; 
sue]]  appearance  as  is  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing custom. 

Fashionably  (fa'shon-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner accoriling  to  fasliion,  custom,  or  pre- 
vailing practice;  with  modish  elegance;  as, 
to  (\veis,  fashionably. 

He  must  at  length  die  dully  of  old  age  at  home, 
when  here  he  might  so  fashio7iably  and  genteelly 
have  been  duelled  or  fluxed  into  another  world. 

South. 


Fashioner  (fa'shon-er),  n.    One  who  forms 

or  gives  shape  to  anything. 

The  fashiQner\\aA  accomplished  his  task,  and  the 
dresses  were  brought  home.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Fashionist  (fa'shon-ist),  n.  An  obsequious 
follower  of  the  modes  and  fashions.  [Rare.] 

Many  of  these  ornaments  were  only  temporary,  as 
used  by  the fashionists  of  that  day.  Fuller. 

Fashionless  (fa'shon-les),  a.  Having  no 
fasliion. 

Fashion-monger  ( fa'shon -mung  ger),  n. 

One  wlio  studies  tlie  fashion;  a  fop. 
Fashion-mongering  ( fa '  slion  -  niung  -  ger- 

ing),  a.    Beliaving  like  a  fashion-monger. 

'  Scambling,  out-facing,  fashion-mongering 

boys.'    Shak.  [Rare.] 

Fashion-piece  (f  a' shon-pes),n.  Xaut.  one  of 
tlie  liindnidst  timbers  which  terminate  the 
breadtli,  and  give  shape  to  tlie  stern. 

Fashions  (fa'shonz),  n.  [Corrupted  for 
farcin.]  Farcin  or  farcy.  'His  horse  .  .  . 
infected  with  the  fashions.'  Shak. 

Fashions  (fa'shus),  a.  [Fr.  fdcheux,  from 
fdcher,  to  trouble.  See  Fash.]  Trouble- 
some.   [Scotch.  ] 

Fass  (fas),  n.  An  old  German  measure  of 
capacity,  varying  greatly  in  different  parts 
of  tlie  country. 

Fassaite,  Fassite  (fas'sa-it,  fas'sit),  n.  A 
mineral,  a  non-aluminous  variety  of  pyrox- 
ene, found  in  tlie  valley  of  Fassa,  in  tlie 
Tyrol. 

Fast  (fast),  a.  [A.  Sax.  fcest,  fest,  fast,  firm. 
Common  to  all  the  Teutonic  tongues  in  the 
sense  of  firm,  solid,  unbroken.]  1.  Firmly 
fixed;  close;  tight;  closely  adliering;  made 
close;  as,  make  fast  the  door;  take  fast  hold; 
to  stick  fast  in  tlie  mire;  to  make  fast  a  rope. 

Be  sure  to  find. 
What  I  foretold  thee,  many  a  hard  assay  .  .  . 
Ere  thou  of  Israel's  sceptre  ^etfast  hold.  Milton. 
Which,  by  his  strength,  settethyJrj^  the  mountains. 

Ps.  Ixv.  6. 

2.  Strong  against  attack. 

Robbers  and  outlaws  .  .  .  lurking  in  woods  and 
fast  places.  Spenser. 

3.  Close,  as  sleep;  deep;  sound.  'A  most 
fast  sleep.'  Shak.~i.  Firm  in  adherence; 
not  easily  alienated;  steadfast;  faithful;  as, 
a  fast  friend.  —  6.  Lasting ;  durable  ;  as,  a 
fast  colour.— 6.t  Tenacious;  retentive:  with 
of 

Roses,  damask  and  red,  are  fast  flowers  of  their 
smells.  Bacon. 

— Fast  and  loose,  variable;  inconstant;  un- 
reliable ;  slippery ;  saying  one  tiling  and 
doing  anotlier ;  as,  to  play  fast  and  loose. 
The  allusion  is  to  a  cheating  game,  still 
played  at  fairs  by  low  sharpers,  called 
'prick  the  garter.'  Abelt  or  strap  is  doubled 
and  rolled  up  with  the  double  in  tlie  middle 
of  the  coils,  it  is  tlien  laid  on  a  board,  and 
tlie  dupe  is  asked  to  catch  the  doulile  with 
a  skewer,  wlien  the  gambler  takes  tlie  two 
ends  and  looses  it  or  draws  it  away,  so  as 
always  to  keep  the  skewer  outside  tlie 
doubled  end. 

Like  a  right  gipsey,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 
Eeguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss.  Shak. 

— Fast  and  loose  pulleys,  two  pulleys  of  the 
same  diameter  placed  side  l)y  side  on  a 
sliaft,  the  one  rigidly  fixed  to  tlie  shaft,  tlie 
other  loose.  Tlie  shaft  is  driven  from  a 
revolving  shaft  by  a  band  passed  over  the 
fixed  pulley,  and,  wlien  the  shaft  is  to  he 
stopped,  the  band  is  shifted  to  the  loose 
pulley. 

Fast  (fast),  adv.    Firmly;  immovably. 

We  will  bind  thee  fast  and  deliver  thee  into  their 
hand.  Judg.  xv.  13. 

—Fast  by  or  fast  beside,  close  or  near  to. 
Fast  by  the  throne  obsequious  Fame  resides.  Pope. 

Fast  (fast),  n.  That  which  fastens  or  holds; 
specifically,  naut.  a  rope  or  chain  by 
which  a  vessel  is  moored  to  a  wharf,  quay, 
&c.,  and  named  bow,  head,  quarter,  stern, 
or  breast  fast,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
vessel  to  which  it  is  made  fast.  By  the 
breast  fast  the  vessel  is  secured  broadside 
to  tlie  quay. 

Fast  (fast),  a.  [Probably  connected  with 
Teut.  fast,  in  the  sense  of  unliroken — lint 
conip.  W.  ffest,  speedy;  Armor,  fest,  rapidly, 
and  root  of  L.  fcstinu,  to  hasten.]  1.  Swift; 
moving  rapidly;  quick  in  motion;  as,  a.  fast 
horse.— 2.  Dissipated;  devoted  to  pleasure; 
indulging  in  sensual  vices;  as,  a  fast  young 
man;  a,,fast  liver.  When  applied  to  a  young 
lady,  it  indicates  that  she  is  disinclined  to 
abide  by  the  rules  of  propriety,  and  imitates 
the  manners  or  habits  of  a  man,  talks  slang, 
etc. 

Catullus  was  the  most  brilliant  fastman  of  antiquity 


and  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  Apollo  out  on 
the  loose.  Hannay. 

Fast  (fast),  adv.  Swiftly;  rapidly;  with 
quick  steps  or  progression  ;  as,  to  run /as(; 
to  move  fast  through  the  water,  as  a  ship; 
the  work  goes  on  fast.  —To  live  fast,  to  be 
prodigal  and  wasteful;  to  live  so  as  to  con- 
sume or  exhaust  the  vital  powers  ipiickly. 

Fast  (fast),  u  i.  [A.  Sax. /ceiteH,,  to  fast,  Goth. 
fastan,  to  keep— allied  to  fast,  firm.]  1.  To 
abstain  from  food  beyond  the  usual  time;  to 
omit  to  take  nourishment;  to  go  hungry. 

Fasting  he  went  to  sleep,  and  fasting  waked. 

Milton. 

2.  To  abstain  from  food,  or  from  particular 
kinds  of  food,  voluntarily,  for  tlie  mortifica- 
tion of  the  body  or  appetites,  or  as  a  token 
of  grief,  sorrow,  and  affliction. 

Mortify 

Your  flesh  like  me,  with  scourges  and  with  thorns; 
Smite,  shrink  not,  spare  not.    If  it  may  he,  fast 
Whole  Lents,  and  pray.  Tennysoji. 

Fast  (fast),  n.  1.  Abstinence  from  food ;  omis- 
sion to  take  nourishment.  '  A  surfeit  is  the 
father  of  much  fast.'  Shak.— 2.  Voluntary 
alistinence  from  food,  as  a  religious  mortifi- 
cation or  humiliation;  either  total  or  partial 
abstinence  from  customary  food,  witli  a  view 
to  mortify  the  appetites,  or  to  express  grief 
and  affliction  on  account  of  some  calamity, 
or  to  deprecate  an  expected  evil.— 3.  The 
time  of  fasting,  whether  a  day,  week,  or 
longer  time. 

The  fast  was  now  already  past.      Acts  xxvii.  9. 
— To  break  one's  fast,  to  take  the  first  food 
of  the  day. 

Happy  were  our  forefathers,  who  broke  their  fasts 
with  herbs.  Taylor. 

Fast-day  (fast'da),  n.  A  day  on  whicli  fast- 
ing is  observed ;  in  Scotland,  a  week-day 
observed  as  a  day  of  preparation  for  the 
communion,  but  not  now  associated  in  any 
degree  witli  physical  fasting. 

Fastet  (fast),  yp.    Faced;  having  faces. 

Some  mouth'd  like  greedy  Oystriges;  ^amefaste 
Like  loathly  Toades.  Spejtser. 

Fasten  (fas'n),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  ,foestnian,  to 
fasten.  See  Fast,  a.]  1.  To  fix  firmly;  to 
make  fast  or  close;  to  secm-e,  as  by  lock, 
bolt,  bar,  or  the  like;  as,  to  fasten  a  chain 
to  the  feet. — 2.  To  join  in  close  union;  to 
unite  closely  or  firmly  by  any  means ;  to 
cause  to  cleave  together;  to  cement. 

The  words  Whig  and  Tory  have  been  pressed  to 
the  service  of  many  successions  of  parties,  with  diff'er- 
ent  ideas  fastened  to  them.  Siuift. 
What  if  she  be  fasten'd  to  this  fool  lord, 
Dare  I  bid  her  abide  by  her  word?  Tennyson. 

3.  t  To  lay  on  with  strength;  to  make  to  tell. 

Could  he  fasten  a  blow,  or  make  a  thrust,  when 
not  suffered  to  approach  ?  Drydcn. 

Syn.  To  fix,  secure,  unite,  stick,  link,  attach, 
affix,  annex. 

Fasten  (fas'n),  v.i.  To  fix  one's  self;  to  take 
firm  liold;  to  clinch:  generally  with  on. 

He  fasten'd  on  my  neck,  Shak. 

Fastener  (fas'n-er),  n.    One  who  or  that 

whicli  makes  fast  or  firm. 
Fastening  (fas'n-ing),  n.    Anything  that 

binds  and  makes  fast,  as  a  lock,  catch,  bolt, 

or  bar. 

Fasten's  Een  or  Even,  n.  Shi-ove-Tuesday 
See  Fastern's  Een. 

Faster  (fast'er),  n.    One  who  fasts. 

Fasterman.  See  Fastingman. 

Fastern's  Een,  Fasten's  Een  (fast'ernz-en, 
fast'enz-en),  n.  [A.  Sax.  foestan,  to  fast, 
and  Sc.  een,  evening.  Allied  to  this  Scotch 
term  are  G.  fastnacht,  fastelabend,  Dan. 
fastelaim:  abend,  «ini  =  evening.]  In  Scot- 
land, the  name  given  to  tlie  evening  preced- 
ing the  first  day  of  the  fast  of  Lent;  Shrove- 
Tuesday. 

Fast-handed (fast'hand-ed),a.  Closehanded; 
covetous;  closeflsted;  avaricious.  [Rare.] 

The  king  being  fast-handed  and  loth  to  part  with 
a  second  dowry,  .  .  .  prevailed  with  the  prince  .  .  . 
to  be  contracted  with  the  Princess  Catharine. 

Bacon. 

Fasti  (fas'ti),  M.  pZ.  [L.  ]  Among  the  Romans, 
registers  of  various  kinds;  an,  fasti  saci  i  or 
Icalendares,  calendars  of  the  year,  giving 
the  days  for  festivals,  courts,  &c.,  cor- 
responding to  the  modern  almanac ;  fasti 
annates  or  historici,  containing  the  names 
of  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates,  and 
an  enumeration  of  the  most  remarkable 
historical  events  noted  down  opposite  the 
days  on  which  they  occur. 

Fastidiosity  (fas-tid'i-os"i-ti),  n.  Fastidi- 
ousness. 

His  epidemical  diseases  being  fastidiosity,  amor- 
phy,  and  oscitation.  Swift. 

Fastidious  (fas-tid'i-us),  n.    [L.  fastidiosus. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      u.  Sc.  abrtne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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from  fastidium,  fastidiousness,  from  fastus, 
haughtiuess.]  1.  Hard  or  ditticult  to  please; 
squeamisli;  delicate  to  a  fault;  over-nice; 
difficult  to  suit ;  as,  a  fastidious  mind  or 
taste. 

The  exigencies  of  modern  life  lower  necessarily 
our  standard  of  excellence,  and  render  us  lessylisiii^- 
ioits.  Dr.  Caird. 

2.  t  Causing  disgust ;  loathsome.  Sir  T. 
Elyot. 

Fastidiously  (fas-tid'i-us-li),  adv.  In  a  fas- 
tidious manner ;  squeamishly ;  contemptu- 
ously. 

Fastidiousness  (fas-tid'i-us-nes),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  fastidious ; 
contemptuousness;  squeamishness  of  mind, 
taste,  or  appetite. 

Fastigiate,  Fastigiated  (fas-ti'ji-at,  fas-ti'- 
ji-at-ed),  a.  [L.  fastigiatus,  pointed,  from 
fastigio,  to  point,  fastigium,  a  top  or  peal<.] 
1.  Narrowed  to  the  top;  roofed.  'That 
noted  hill,  the  top  whereof  is  fastigiate  like 
a  sugar-loaf. '  Ray.  Specifically— 2.  In  hot. 
tapering  to  a  narrow  point  like  a  pyramid; 
as,  a  plant  is  said  to  he  fastigiated  when  the 
branches  become  gradually  shorter  from  the 
base  to  the  apex,  as  the  Lombardy  poplar. 

Fastigiately  (fas-ti'ji-at-li),  adv.  In  a  fasti- 
giate manner;  pointedly. 

Fastigium  (fas-ti'ji-um),  n.  [L.]  1.  The 
summit,  apex,  or  ridge  of  a  house  or  pedi- 
ment.—2.  The  pediment  of  a  portico:  so 
called  because  it  followed  the  form  of  the 
roof. 

Fasting-day  (fast'ing-da),  11.  A  day  of  fast- 
ing; a  fast-day;  a  day  of  religious  mortiftca- 
tion  and  humiliation.  [Rare.] 

Fastingman,  Fasterman  (fast 'ing- man, 

fast'er-man),  ii.  In  ancient  times,  a  man  of 
repute  and  substance,  or  rather  surety, 
pledge,  or  bondsman,  who  was  boimd  to 
answer  for  the  peaceable  demeanour  of  his 
companions. 

Fastly  (f ast'li), ad«.  Firmly;  surely.  [Rare.] 

For  he  hath  fastly  founded  it. 
Above  the  seas  to  stand. 

Old  Version  of  the  Psahns. 

Fastlyt  (fastli),  adv.  Quickly. 

she  (Queen  Elizabeth)  chaffed  much,  walked  fastly 
to  and  fro  .  .  .  and  swore  '  By  God's  Son,  I  am  no 
queen;  that  man  (Essex)  is  above  me.' 

Sir  y .  Harri)i.^tc7i. 

Fastness  (fast'nes),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fmstnes,  firm- 
ness, fortification, /ces(e)»ics.se,  a  fastness,  a 
walled  town.]  1.  The  state  of  being  fast  and 
firm;  firm  adherence.- 2.  Strength;  secur- 
ity. 

And  eke  the  fastnesw  of  his  dwellings  place.  Spenser. 

3.  A  stronghold;  a  fortress  or  fort;  a  place 
fortified;  a  castle. 

Not  far  off  should  be  Roderi^jo's  quarter; 
For  in  his  fastiiess,  if  I  be  not  cozen  d 
He  and  his  outlaws  live.  Beait.  &■  Fl. 

4.  t  Closeness;  conciseness  of  style. 

Bring  his  stile  from  all  loose  grossness  to  such  firm 
fastness  in  Latin,  as  in  Demostlienes.  Ascham. 

Fastness  (fast'nes),  n.  The  htate  or  quality 
of  being  fast  or  swift;  swiftness;  rapidity. 

Fastuosity t  (fas-tii-os'i-ti),  n.  Haughtiness; 
ostentation. 

That  new  niodle  of  ethicks,  which  hath  been  ob- 
truded upon  the  world  with  so  much  fastnosity. 

Dr.  H.  Afore. 

Fastuoust  (fas'tii-us),  a.  [L.  fastuostis,  from 
fastits,  haughtiness.]  Proud;  haughty;  dis- 
dainful. 

The  higher  ranks  will  become  fasttwns,  super- 
cilious, and  doniineering.  Bixrrow. 

Fastuousnesst  (fas'tii-us-nes),  n.  Haughti- 
ness. 

\Vhen  Origen  complained  of  the  fastiiotisness  and 
vanity  of  some  ecclesiastics  in  his  time,  they  were 
bad  enough,  but  had  not  come  to  a  pretence  of  ruling 
our  kings  upon  the  stock  of  spiritual  predilection. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Fat  (fat),  a.  _[A.  Sax.  faett,  fett;  comp.  D. 
vet,  Dan.  fed,  Icel.  feitr,  fat.  Hence,  to 
fat,  to  fatten,  failing,  fatty. \  1.  Fleshy; 
plump ;  corpulent :  the  contrary  to  lean; 
as,  a  fat  man  ;  a  fat  ox. — 2.  Oily;  greasy; 
unctuous;  rich;  as,  a /a<  dish; /at  meat. — 

3.  Exhibiting  the  qualities  of  a  fat  animal; 
coarse;  heavy;  dull;  stupid. 

There  is  little  or  no  sense  in  the  fat  parts  of  any 
creature:  hence  the  ancients  said  of  any  dull  fellow, 
that  he  had  ayh/ wit.  JohnsoJi. 

4.  t  Rich;  wealthy;  affluent. 

These  are  terrible  alarms  to  persons  grown  fat 
and  wealthy.  South. 

5.  Rich;  producing  a  large  income;  as,  a  fat 
benefice.  'Litigious  terms, /a*  contentions, 
and  flowing  fees.'  Milton. — 6.  Rich;  fertile; 
as,  a.  fat  soil:  or  rich;  nourishing;  a.s,  fat 
pasture —7.  Abounding  in  spiritual  grace 
and  comfort. 


They  (the  righteous)  shall  be  fat  and  flourishing. 

Ps.  xcii.  14. 

8.  In  printing,  applied  to  a  page  having 
many  blank  spaces  or  lines;  hence,  applied 
to  work  that  pays  well  —9.  Naut.  broad,  as 
the  quarter  of  a  ship. 

Fat  (fat),  n.  1.  An  oily  concrete  substance, 
a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen, deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  adipose  or 
cellular  membrane  of  animal  bodies.  In 
most  parts  of  the  body  the  fat  lies  immedi- 
ately under  the  skin.  Fat  is  of  various  de- 
grees of  consistence,  as  in  tallow,  lard,  and 
oil.  It  is  generally  white  or  yellowish,  with 
little  smell  or  taste.  It  consists  of  two  sub- 
stances, stearine  and  elaine  or  oleine,  the 
former  of  which  is  solid,  the  latter  liquid, 
at  connnon  temperatures,  and  on  the  differ- 
ent proportions  of  which  its  degree  of  con- 
sistence depends.  Human  fat  appears  to 
contain  no  stearine,  but  margarine  and 
oleine.  All  fats  agree  in  being  insoluble  in 
water,  and  in  not  containing  any  nitrogen, 
which  is  a  common  constituent  of  most 
other  animal  matter.  — 2.  The  best  or  richest 
part  of  a  thing. 

Abel  brought  of  the  fat  of  his  flock.    Gen.  iv.  4. 
3.  In  printing,  type-work  containing  much 
blank  space,  and  therefore  paying  the  work- 
man well. 

Fat  (fat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fatted;  ppr.  fatting. 
To  make  fat;  to  fatten;  to  make  plimip  and 
fleshy  with  abundant  food;  as,  to  fat  fowls 
or  sheep. 

Ere  this 

I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  offal.  Shak. 

Fat  (fat),  v.i.  To  grow  fat,  plump,  and 
fleshy. 

An  old  ox  fats  as  well,  and  is  as  good  as  a  young 
one.  Mortitner. 

Fat  (fat),  n.  [See  Vat.]  1.  A  large  tub, 
cistern,  or  vessel;  a  vat. 

The  fats  shall  overflow  with  wine  and  oil. 

Joel  ii.  24. 

2.  An  old  indefinite  measure  of  capacity, 
diflfering  for  different  commodities;  thus,  a 
fat  of  grain  was  a  quarter  or  8  bushels. 
Fatal  (fat'al),  a.  [L.  fatalis,  from  fatum. 
See  Fate.  ]  1. 1  Proceeding  from  fate  or  des- 
tiny; necessary;  inevitable. 

These  things  are  fatal  and  necessary.  Tillotson. 
It  was  fatal  to  the  king  to  fight  for  his  money. 

Bacon. 

2.  Fraught  with  fate;  influencing  or  deciding 
fate;  fateful.    'Parca's/aiai  web.'  Shak, 

Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill. 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still. 

yohn  Fletcher. 

3.  Foreboding  mischief  and  death. 

Bring  forth  that  fatal  screech-owl  to  our  house. 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours.  Shak. 

i.  Causing  death  or  destruction ;  deadly ; 
mortal;  destructive;  calamitous;  disastrous; 
serious;  as,  a,  fatal  wound;  a  fatal  day;  a 
fatal  event. 

The  most  fatal  error  which  a  poet  can  possibly 
commit  in  the  management  of  his  machinery,  is  that 
of  attempting  to  philosophise  too  much.  iMacajtlay. 

.Fatalism  (fat'al-izm),  n.  The  doctrine  that 
all  things  are  subject  to  fate,  or  that  they 
take  place  by  inevitable  necessity.  See 

IS'EOESSITY. 

They  tugged  lustily  at  the  logical  chain  by  which 
Hume  was  so  coldly  towing  them  and  the  world  into 
bottomless  abysses  of  Atheism  and  Fatalism. 

Carlyle. 

Fatalist  (fat'al-ist),  n.  One  who  maintains 
that  all  things  happen  by  inevitable  neces- 
sity. 

Fatalists  that  hold  the  necessity  of  all  human  ac- 
tions and  events  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads — 
First,  such  as  asserting  the  Deity,  suppose  it  irre- 
spectively to  decree  and  determine  all  things,  and 
thereby  make  all  actions  necessary  to  us.  .  .  . 
Secondly,  such  as  suppose  a  Deity,  that  acting  wisely, 
but  necessarily,  did  contrive  the  general  uanie  of 
things  in  the  world  ;  from  whence,  by  a  chain  of 
causes,  doth  unavoidably  result  whatsoever  is  so  done 
in  it.  .  .  .  And,  lastly,  such  as  hold  the  material  ne- 
cessity of  things  without  a  Deity  .  .  .  that  is  indeed 
the  atheists.  Cud-worth. 

Fatalistic  (fat-al-ist'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
fatalism;  implying  fatalism;  savouring  of 
fatalism. 

Would  you  have  me  believe  that  the  events  of  this 
world  are  fastened  to  a  revolving  cycle,  with  God  at 
one  end  and  the  Devil  at  the  other,  and  that  the 
Devil  is  now  uppermost?  Are  you  a  Christian,  and 
talk  about  a  crisis  in  that  fatalistic  sense  ?  Coleridge. 

Fatality  (fat-al'i-ti),  n.  [From  L.  fatalitas.] 
1.  The  state  of  being  fatal;  a  fixed  unalter- 
able course  of  things,  Independent  of  God  or 
any  controlling  cause;  an  invincible  neces- 
sity existing  in  things  themselves. 

The  stoics  held  a  fatality,  and  a  fixed,  unalterable 
course  of  events;  but  then  they  held  also  that  they 
fell  out  by  a  necessity  emergent  from  and  inherent 


in  the  things  themselves  which  God  himself  could 
not  alter.  South. 

It  makes  me  think  that  there  is  something  in  it  like 
fatality;  that  after  certain  periods  of  time  the  fame 
and  memory  of  great  wits  should  be  renewed,  as 
Chaucer  is  both  in  France  and  England.  Dryden. 

2.  Tendency  to  destruction  or  danger,  or  to 
some  great  or  hazardous  event;  mortality. 

Seven  times  nine,  or  the  year  sixty-three,  is  con- 
ceived to  carry  with  it  the  most  considerable  fatality. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  A  fatal  occurrence;  as,  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  avert  t\Ai,  fatality. 

Fatally  (fat'al-li),  adv.  1.  By  a  decree  of 
fate  or  destiny;  by  inevitable  necessity  or 
determination.— 2.  Mortally;  destructively; 
in  a  manner  leading  to  death  or  ruin;  as, 
the  encounter  ended  fatally;  the  prince  was 
.fatally  deceived. 

Fatalness  (fat'al-nes),  n.  Inevitable  neces- 
sity; fatality. 

Fa'ta  Morgana  (fa'ta  mor-ga'na),  n.  [It. , 
because  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  a  fata 
or  fairy  called  Morgana.}  A  name  given  to 
a  very  striking  optical  illusion  which  has 
been  principally  remarked  in  the  Strait  of 
Messina,  between  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Calabria — a  variety  of  mirage  (which  see). 
The  images  of  men,  houses,  towers,  palaces, 
columns,  trees,  &c.,  are  occasionally  seen 
from  the  coast,  sometimes  in  the  water, 
and  sometimes  in  the  air,  or  at  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  same  object  has  f  retjuently 
two  images,  one  in  the  ]iatural  and  the 
otiier  in  an  inverted  position.  The  images 
of  a  single  object  are  said  to  be  sometimes 
considerably  multiplied. 

Fat-brained  (fat'brand),  a.  Dull  of  appre- 
hension. 

What  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow  is  this  King 
of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat-drained  followers 
so  far  out  of  his  knowledge.  Shak. 

Fate  (fat),  n.  [L.  fatum  (lit.  that  which  has 
been  spoken),  destiny  as  pronounced  by  the 
gods,  from  root  of  fari,  to  speak,  from 
an  Indo-Eur.  root  bha,  to  shine,  which  ap- 
pears also  in  Gr.  phanai,  to  speak,  and 
phaos,  light;  Skr.  bhush,  to  speak,  from  bha, 
to  shine.  See  Fame.]  1.  Primarily,  a  de- 
cree or  word  pronounced  by  God,  or  a  fixed 
sentence,  by  which  the  order  of  things  is 
prescribed;  hence,  inevitable  necessity;  de- 
stiny depending  on  a  superior  cause  and 
uncontrollable. 

The  Olympian  gods  were  cruel,  jealous,  capricious, 
malignant;  but  beyond  and  above  the  Olympian  gods 
lay  the  silent,  brooding,  everlasting  fate,  of  which 
victim  and  tyrant  were  alike  the  instruments,  and 
which  at  last,  far  off.  after  ages  of  misery  it  may  be, 
but  still  before  all  was  over,  would  vindicate  the 
sovereignty  of  justice.  Full  as  it  may  be  of  contra- 
dictions and  perplexities,  this  obscure  belief  lies  at 
the  very  core  of  our  spiritual  nature,  and  it  is  called 
fate,  or  it  is  called  predestination,  according  as  it  is 
regarded  pantheisticaliy  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  universe,  or  as  the  decree  of  a  self-conscious 
being.  y.  A.  Fronde. 

2.  Event  predetermined;  lot;  destiny;  as,  it 
is  the  fate  of  mortals  to  meet  with  disap- 
pointments.—3.  Final  event;  death;  destruc- 
tion. 

Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  fate.  Drydejt. 

The  whizzing  arrow  sings. 
And  bears  thy  fate,  Antinous,  on  its  wings.  Pope. 

1.  Cause  of  death.    [Rare  and  poetical.] 

With  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent. 
And  feathered  fates  among  the  mules  and  sumpters 
sent.  Dryden. 

5.  pi.  In  myth,  the  Destinies  or  Parca;;  god- 
desses supposed  to  preside  over  the  birtli 
and  life  of  men.  They  were  three  in  num- 
ber, Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos.— Syx. 
Destiny,  doom,  lot,  fortune,  death,  destruc- 
tion. 

Fated  (fat'ed),  a.  1.  Assigned,  or  gifted  with, 
;i  certain  fate;  doomed;  destined;  as,  he 
was  fated  to  rule  over  a  factious  people.  — 

2.  Modelled  or  regulated  by  fate;  awarded 
or  set  apart  by  fate.  'One  midnight, /a «t'ci 
to  the  purpose. '  Shak. 

Her  awkward  love  indeed  was  oddly  fated.  Prior. 
Now  all  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendulous  air 
H^-nz  fated  o'er  men's  faults  light  on  thy  daughters  ! 

Shak. 

3.  +  Exempted  by  fate. 

Bright  Vulcanian  arms 
Fated  from  force  of  steel  by  Stygian  charms. 

Drydett. 

4.  t  Invested  with  the  power  of  settling 
fates  or  destinies. 

The  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope.  Shak. 

Fateful  (fat'ful),  a.  Bearing  fatal  power; 
producing  fatal  events.  '  The  fateful  steel.' 
J.  Barlow. 

Fatefully  (fat'ful-U),  adv.  In  a  fateful 
manner. 


eh,  c/iain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,job;     ii,  Fr.  to>i;     ng,  sing;     IH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  icig;   v/h,  whig;   zh,  a?ure.— See  KEY. 
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Fatefulness  (fat'ful-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
fateful. 

Fat-headed  (fat'hed-ed),  a.  Dull;  stupid; 
thick-skulled. 

Cases  of  subtlety  ought  not  to  be  committed  to 
tjross  and  yat-Aended  }udges.  Ayliffe. 

Fat-hen  (fat'hen),  n.  In  hot.  wild  spinach; 
gonsefoot.  The  older  herbalists  applied  the 
name  to  orpine  (Seduin  Telcphium). 

Father  (fa'THfer),  n.  [A.  Sax.  /cetier— a  word 
occurring  throughout  the  Indo-European 
family  of  languages:  comp.  G.  vater,  D.  vader, 

0.  Fns.feder,Icel/athu;  Goth,  fadar,  Eus. 
batea,  L.  pater,  Gv.  pater,  Zend,  patare, 
Per.  padar,  Skr.  ^)i<ri  — father;  probably 
from  a  root  pa,  to  feed,  seen  in  L.  pasco,  «fcc. 
Father,  brother,  daughter,  sister,  are  words 
occurring,  with  slight  change  of  form,  in 
nearly  all  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan 
tongues.]  1.  He  who  begets  a  child;  next 
male  ancestor;  a  male  parent. 

A  wise  son  inaketh  a  glad  father.       Prov.  x.  i. 

2.  A  male  ancestor  more  remote  than  a 
parent,  especially  the  first  ancestor;  the 
progenitor,  or  founder,  of  a  race,  family, 
or  line ;  as,  Adam  was  the  father  of  the 
human  race;  Abraham  was  the/aiAe?'of  the 
Israelites. 

ThoLi  noble  father  of  her  kings  to  be.  Tennyson. 
David  slept  with  \nsfathers.        i  Ki.  ii.  lo. 

3.  A  respectful  mode  of  address  to  an  old 
man;  an  appellation  of  honour;  as.  Father 
Jupiter. 

The  king  of  Israel  said  to  Elisha,  .  .  .  My  father, 
shall  I  smite  them?  2  Ki.  vi.  21. 

0  Tiber.father  Tiber, 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray.  Macantay. 

1.  One  who  exercises  paternal  care  over 
anotlier. 

1  was  a  father  to  the  poor.        Job  xxix.  16. 

5.  He  who  creates,  invents,  makes,  or  com- 
poses anything;  the  author,  former,  or  con- 
triver; a  founder,  inventor,  director,  or  in- 
structor; the  first  to  practise  any  art;  a 
distinguished  example;  a  teacher;  as,  Jabal 
was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents, 
and  Jubal  of  musicians ;  Homer  is  con- 
sidered as  the  father  of  epic  poetry.  — 

6.  Originator;  cause. 

Thy  wish  WAsfather,  Harry,  to  that  thought.  Shak. 

7.  One  who  through  marriage  or  adoption 
occupies  the  position  of  a  male  parent;  a 
father-in-law;  a  step-father.— 8.  The  appel- 
lation of  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity. 

Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Mat.  xxviii.  19. 

9.  The  title  given  to  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  superiors  of  convents,  to  confessors, 
and  to  priests.— 10.  The  title  of  a  senator  in 
ancient  Rome.— 11.  The  eldest  member  of 
any  profession,  or  of  anybody;  s,^,  father  of 
the  bar,  the  oldest  barrister;  father  of  the 
church,  the  clergyman  who  has  longest  held 
office;  fatlier  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
member  who  has  been  longest  in  the  House. 
— Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  name  given  to 
the  early  teachers  and  expounders  of  Chris- 
tianity, whose  writings  have  thrown  light 
upon  tlie  history,  doctrines,  and  observances 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  early  ages. 
Those  of  them  who  were,  during  any  part  of 
their  lives,  contemporary  with  the  apostles, 
are  called  apostolic  fathers.  These  are  five: 
Clement  of  Rome,  Barnabas,  Hernias,  Igna- 
tius, and  Polycarp.  Those  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  including  the  five  above  named, 
are  sometimes  styled  primitive  fathers,  to 
distinguisli  them  from  the  fathers  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries — their  names,  in 
addition  to  the  five  just  mentioned,  are, 
Justin,  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  Iren- 
seus,  bishop  of  Lyon,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  Origen  of  Alex- 
andria, Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  Tertullianus  of  Car- 
thage. The  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  are  generally  ranged  in  two  classes 
—fathers  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church, 
a,nt\  fathers  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  former 
are,  Eusebius  of  Ca;sarea,  Athanasius,  Basil 
the  Great,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  Gregory  If  azi- 
anzenus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Cyril,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  Chrysostom,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis 
ill  Cyprus,  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  To 
the  above  must  be  added  Ephraim,  the 
Syrian  deacon  of  Edessa.  The  fathers  of 
the  Latin  Church  are,  Lactantius,  Hilary, 
bishop  of  Poictiers,  Ambrose,  archbishop  of 
Milan,  Jerome,  the  translator  of  the  Bible, 
Augustin,  bishop  of  Hippo.— ^dopJ/tie  fa- 


ther, he  who  adopts  the  children  of  another 
and  acknowledges  them  as  his  own. — Puta- 
tive father,  one  who  is  only  reputed  to  be 
the  father;  the  supposed  father. 
Father  (fa'mer),  v.  t.  l.  To  beget  as  a  father. 

Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base. 

Shak. 

2.  To  adopt;  to  act  as  a  father  towards. 

Imo.  I'll  .  .  .  follow  you. 

So  please  you  entertain  me. 
Lnciits.  Ay.  good  youth, 

And  rather  father  thee  than  master  thee.  S/lak. 

3.  To  assume  as  one's  own  work;  to  profess 
or  acknowledge  one's  self  to  be  the  author 
of. 

Men  of  wit 
Often  father'd  what  he  writ.  Swift. 

4.  To  give  a  father  to;  to  furnish  with  a 
father. 

Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex. 
Being  so  fathered  and  so  husbanded?  Shak. 

5.  To  ascribe  or  charge  to  one  as  his  off- 
spring or  production:  with  on. 

My  name  was  made  use  of  by  several  persons,  one 
of  whom  was  pleased  to  father  on  me  a  new  set  of 
productions.  Siuift. 

Fatherhood  (fa'lHfer-hiid),  n.  The  state  of 
being  a  father,  or  the  character  or  authority 
of  a  father. 

We  might  have  had  an  entire  notion  of  father- 
hood, or  fatherly  authority.  Locke. 

Father-in-law  (fa'lHer-in-la),  n.  The  father 
of  one's  husband  or  wife. 

Fatherland  ( f a'lHfer-land ),  n.  [A  literal 
translation  of  the  G.  Vaterland.\  One'snative 
country;  the  country  of  one's  fathers  or  an- 
cestors; as,  we  are  all  proud  of  our  father- 
land; England  is  the  fatherland  of  the 
people  of  New  England. 

Sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland.  Tennyson. 

Fatherlasher  (fa'IHer-lash-er),  n.  A  fish  of 
the  genus  Cottus  or  bull-head  (Coitus  buba- 
lis),  from  8  to  10  inches  in  length.  The  head 
is  large,  and  is  furnished  with  several  for- 
midable spines.  It  is  found  on  the  rocky 
coasts  of  Britain,  and  near  Newfoundland 
and  Greenland.  In  the  latter  country  it 
attains  a  much  larger  size,  and  is  a  great 
article  of  food. 

Fatherless  (fii'TH^r-les),  a.  1.  Destitute  of 
a  living  father;  as,  a  fatherless  child. — 
2.  Without  a  known  author. 

There's  already  a  thousand  fatherless  ta]es  amongst 
us.  Bean.  &  Ft. 

Fatherlessness  (fa'iHer-les-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  lieing  without  a  father. 

Fatherliness  (fa'THer-li-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  lieing  fatherly;  parental  kind- 
ness, care,  and  tenderness. 

Father-long-legs  (fa-THer-long'legz),  n.  An 
insect  having  long  legs,  a  name  applied  to 
several  species  of  crane-flies.  Called  also 
Daddy-long-legs. 

Fatherly  (fa'lHer-li),  a.  1.  Like  a  father  in 
affection  and  care ;  tender;  paternal;  pro- 
tecting; careful;  as,  fatherly  care  or  affec- 
tion. 

You  have  showed  a  tender  fatherly  regard.  Shak. 
2.  Pertaining  to  a  father. 
Fatherly  (fa'lHer-li),  adv.    In  the  manner 
of  a  father.    [Rare  and  poetical.] 

This  child  is  not  mine  as  the  first  was, 

I  cannot  sing  it  to  rest, 
I  cannot  lift  it  up  fatherly 

And  bless  it  upon  my  breast.  Lowell. 

Father -right  (fii'lHer-rit),  n.  A  patrimony. 
Fa'thership  (fa'lHer-ship),  n.    State  of 
being  a  father. 

Fathom  (fa'iH'um),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fcethem,  fe- 
them,  the  bosom,  the  space  of  both  arms  ex- 
tended. Comp.  Icel.  fatltnir,  the  bosom,  an 
embrace,  a  stretch  of  6  feet;  Sw.  famn,  the 
bosom,  a  measure  of  length ;  G.  faden,  a 
thread,  a  fathom.  Grimm  considers  the 
word  to  be  derived  from  fahan,  to  take.] 

1.  A  measure  of  length  containing  6  feet;  the 
space  to  which  a  man  may  extend  his  arms: 
used  chiefly  in  nautical  and  mining  measure- 
ments. 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies. 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made.  Shak 

2.  Reach;  penetration;  the  extent  of  one's 
capacity;  depth  of  thought  or  contrivance. 

Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none 

To  lead  their  business.  SJiak. 

Fathom  (faiH'um),  v.t.  1.  To  encompass 
with  the  arms  extended  or  encircling. 
'Pillars  ...  as  big  as  two  men  can  fathom.' 
Purchas.—'2.  To  reach  in  depth;  to  sound; 
to  try  the  depth  of;  to  penetrate;  to  find 
the  bottom  or  extent  of.  '  Our  depths  'vlio 
fathoms.'  Pope.— 3.  To  penetrate;  to  com- 
prehend. 

Leave  to  fathom  such  high  points  as  these.  Dryden. 


Fathomable  (faTH'um-a-bl),  a.    That  may 

be  fathomed  or  comprehended. 
Fathomer(faTH'um-er),n.  One  who  fathoms. 
Fathomless  (faiH'um-les),  a.    1.  That  of 
which  no  bottom  can  be  found;  bottomless. 
God  in  the  fathomless  profound. 
Hath  all  his  choice  commanders  drown'd. 

G.  Sandys. 

2.  That  cannot  be  embraced  or  encompassed 
with  the  arms.  '  A  waist  mo^t  f athomless.' 
Shak. — 3  Not  to  be  penetrated  or  compre- 
hended. 

Fathom -wood  (faTH'um-wud),  n.  Waste 
timber,  sold  at  the  ship-building  yards  by 
cubic  measurement  in  fathom  lots. 

Fatidic,  Fatidical  (fa-tid'ik,  fa-tid'ik-al),  a. 
(L.  fatidiciis-  falinn.i&te,  destiny,  and  rft'co, 
to  say,  to  tell.]  Having  power  to  foretell 
future  events;  prophetic. 

So  that  the  fatidical  fury  spreads  wider  and  wider, 
till  at  last  even  Saul  must  join  in  it.  Carlyle. 

Fatidically  (fa-tid'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  fatidi- 
cal or  prophetic  manner. 

Fatiferous  (fa-tif'er-us),  a.  [L.  fat'ifer— 
fatiiiii,  fate,  destiny,  and  fero,  to  bear,  to 
bring  ]  iJeadly;  mortal; destructive.  [Rare.] 

Fatigablet  (fat'i-ga-bl),  a.  [See  Fatigue.] 
That  may  be  wearied;  easily  tired.  Bailey. 

Fatigatet  (fat'i-giit),  v.t.  [L.  fatigo,  faii- 
gatum.  See  FATIGUE,  v.t.]  To  weai'y;  to 
tire. 

Fatigatet  (fat'i-gat),  p.  and  a.  Wearied; 
tired. 

Then  straight  his  double  spirit 
Requicken'd  what  in  flesh  was fatigate.  Shak. 

Fatigationt  (fat-i-ga'shon),  n.  Weariness. 

The  earth  alloweth  man  nothing,  but  at  the  price 
of  his  sweat  and  fatigatiofi.  11'.  Aloitntagne. 

Fatigue  (fa-teg'),  n.    [See  next  article.] 

1.  Weariness  from  bodily  labour  or  mental 
exertion;  lassitude  or  exhaustion  of  strength. 

2.  The  cause  of  weariness;  labour;  toil;  as, the 
fatigues  of  war. — 3.  The  labours  of  militaiy 
men,  distinct  from  the  use  of  arms;  fatigue- 
duty;  as,  a  party  of  men  on  fatigue.— i.  The 
weakening  of  a  metal  caused  by  repeated 
vibrations  or  strains. 

Fatigue  (fa-teg-'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fatigued; 
ppr.  fatiguing.  [Ft.  fatirjuer,  from  L.  fatigo, 
to  weary,  from  a  root /ct  (  =  Gr.  cha  as  in 
chatizo,  to  need),  seen  in  fatisco,  to  open 
in  chinks,  to  become  exhausted,  fesstis, 
wearied,  fames,  hunger,  &c.,  and  suffix  igo, 
probably  akin  to  ago,  to  act.]  1.  To  tire; 
to  weary  with  labour  or  any  bodily  or  men- 
tal exertion;  to  harass  with  toil;  to  exhaust 
the  strength  by  severe  or  long-continued 
exertion. 

The  man  who  struggles  in  the  fight, 
Fatigites  left  arm  as  well  as  right.  Prior. 

2.  To  weary  by  importunity;  to  harass. 
Fatigue-dress  (fa-teg^dres),  n.    The  work- 
ing dress  of  soldiers. 

Fatigue-duty  (fa-teg-'dQ-ti),  n.  The  work 
of  sdliliers  distinct  from  the  use  of  arms. 

Fatigue-party  (fa-teg'par-ti),  n.  A  body  of 
soldiers  engaged  in  labours  distinct  from 
the  use  of  arms. 

Fatiguesome  (fa-teg'sum),  a.  Wearisome; 
tiresome.  '  A /atwucsome  flight.'  Turn- 
bi'U. 

Fatiguing  (fa-teg'ing),  p.  and  a.  Inducing 

weariness  or  lassitude ;  tiring ;  wearying ; 

hai'assing;  as.  fatiguing  services  or  labours. 
Fatiloquentt  (fa-til'o-kwent),  a.    [See  Fa- 

TILOQUIST.]   1.  Prophesying.— 2.  Prophetic; 

fatidical.  Blount 

Fatiloquistt  (fa-til'o-kwist),  n.  [L.  fatmn, 
fate,  and  lorjuor,  to  speak.]  A  fortune- 
teller. 

Fatimide,  Fatimite  (fat'i-mid,  fat'i-mit),  n. 

A  descendant  of  Fatima,  the  daughter  and 
only  child  of  Mahomet.  A  line  of  caliphs, 
popularly  known  as  the  Fatimite  dynasty, 
was  founded  in  909  by  Abu-JIohammed 
Obeidalla,  who  gave  himself  out  as  grand- 
son of  Fatima,  and  continued  till  the  death 
of  Adhed,  the  fourteenth  Fatimite  caliph, 
in  1171.  The  members  claimed  pontifical 
attributes. 

Fatiscence  (fa-tis'sens),  n.  [L.  .fatisco,  to 
open,  to  gape.]  A  gaping  or  opening;  a 
state  of  being  chinky.  Kirwan. 

Fat-kidneyed  (fat'kid-nid),  a.  [Fat  and  kid- 
ney.] Fat;  gross:  a  word  used  in  contempt. 
'  Peace,  ye  fat-kidneyed  rascal ! '  ShaJc. 

Fatling  (fat'ling).  n.  [Fat,  and  ling,  dim. 
suflix  (both  of  ^vhicll  see).]  A  lamb,  kid,  or 
other  young  animal  fattened  for  slaughter; 
a  fat  animal:  applied  to  quadrupeds  whose 
flesh  is  used  for  food. 

He  (David)  sacrificed  oxen  and/a//;«^j.  2Sam.  vi.  13. 

Fat-lute  (fat'Iiit),  n.  A  mixture  of  pipe-clay 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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and  linseed-oil  for  filling  joints,  apertures, 
&e. 

Fatly  (fat'li),  adv.  Grossly;  greasily.  Cot- 
grave.- 

Patner  (fat'ner),  n.    A  fattener  (which  see). 

The  wind  was  west  on  which  the  philosopher  be- 
stowed the  enconiiuin  of fabler  of  the  earth. 

Arbitthnot. 

Fatness  (fat'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or  cjuality 
of  being  fat,  plump,  or  full  fed;  corpulency; 
fulness  of  flesh. 

Their  eyes  stand  out  ^\\^  fatness,      Ps.  Ixxiii.  7. 

2.  Unctuousness;  sliminess:  applied  to  earth; 
hence,  richness;  fertility;  fruitfulness. 

God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fat- 
jiess  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine. 

Gen.  xxvii.  28. 

3.  That  which  gives  fertility. 

The  clouds  drop  fatness.  Philips. 

Fatten  (fat'n),  v.t.  1.  To  make  fat;  to  feed 
for  slaughter;  to  make  fleshy  or  plump  with 
fat.— 2.  To  enrich;  to  make  fertile  and  fruit- 
ful,   'i^ftten  fields  with  blood.'  Dryden. 

When  wealth  .  .  .  shall  slowly  melt 

In  many  streams  to  fatten  lower  lands.  Tennyson, 

3.  To  feed  grossly;  to  fill.  Dryden. 
Fatten  (fat'n),  v.i.    To  grow  fat  or  corpu- 
lent; to  grow  plump,  thick,  or  fleshy;  to  be 
pampered. 

And  villains  fatten  with  the  brave  man's  labour. 

Otway. 

Fattener  ( fat'n -6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  fattens;  that  which  gives  fatness  or 
richness  and  fertility. 

Fattiness  (fat'i-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 
fatty;  grossness;  greasiness. 
Fattish  (fat'ish),  a.    Somewhat  fat. 
Fatt'rel  (fat'rel),  n.    [O.Fr.  fatrai,lle,VmTa- 
pery.]   A  ribbon's  end;  also,  a  fold  or  puck- 
ering in  a  woman's  dress.  [Scotch.] 
Now,  hand  ye  there,  ye're  out  o'  sight. 
Below  the  fatt'rels,  snug  and  tight.  Barns. 

Fatty  (fat'i),  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  fat; 
greasy;  as,  s,  fatty  substance.— J'atii/  acids, 
a  name  given  to  such  acids  as  have  been 
separated  from  fats.  Fats  and  fixed  oils  are 
composed  of  one  or  more  acids  and  glycer- 
ine. The  glycerine  may  be  removed  by  boil- 
ing the  fat  with  any  stronger  base,  as  potash 
or  soda,  with  which  the  acid  combines  to 
form  a  soap.  By  treating  this  soap  with 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  the  base  is  re- 
moved and  the  fatty  acid  obtained  free. 
Acetic  and  formic  acids  have  been  included 
in  the  fatty  acids,  because,  though  not  en- 
tering into  oleaginous  compounds,  they  be- 
long to  the  same  chemical  order. — Fatty 
tissue,  in  anat.  the  adipose  tissue,  a  tissue 
composed  of  minute  cells  or  vesicles,  having 
no  communication  with  each  other,  but  lying 
side  by  side  in  the  meshes  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  which  serves  to  hold  them  together, 
and  through  which  also  the  blood-vessels 
find  their  way  to  them.  In  the  cells  of  this 
tissue  the  animal  matter  called  fat  is  depo- 
sited. 

FatuitOUS  (fa-tii'it-us),  a.  Partaking  of 
fatuity;  foolish;  fatuous. 

She  was  .  .  .  worse  than  an  orphan — a  poor  fatii- 
itoits  father  was  linked  to  her  fate. 

Emilia  IVy^tdhmn. 

Fatuity  (fa-tu'i-ti),  n.  [L.  fatuitaa,  from 
fatuus,  silly.]  Weakness  or  imbecility  of 
mind;  feebleness  of  intellect;  foolishness. 
'  Those  many  forms  of  popular /a(Mitt/.'  Is. 
Taylor. 

Fatuous  (fa'tii-us),  a.     [L,  fatuus,  silly.] 

1.  Feeble  in  mind ;  weak ;  silly;  stupid ; 
foolish. 

We  pity  or  laugh  at  those  fatuons  extravagants. 

Glan-oille. 

In  Scots  law,  a  faticojis  person,  or  an  idiot,  is  one 
who,  from  a  total  defect  of  judgment,  is  incapable  of 
managing  his  affairs.  He  is  described  as  having  an 
uniform  stupidity  and  inattention  in  his  manner  and 
childishness  in  his  speech.  Bell's  Law  Diet. 

2.  "Without  reality;  illusory,  like  the  ignis 
fatuus. 

Thence  fatuous  fires  and  meteors  take  their  birth. 

Denham. 

Fat-witted  (fat'wit-ed),  a.  Having  a  fat  wit; 
heavy;  dull;  stupid.  'Thou  art  .  .  .  fat- 
witted  with  drinking  old  sack.'  Shak. 

Faubourg  (fo'borg),  «.  [Fr.  In  O.Fr.  also 
written  forshourg,  L.L.  foris  burgum — L. 
foris,  out  of  doors,  and  L.L.  burgum,  a 
borough.  The  present  spelling  perhaps  ori- 
ginated from  a  confusion  of  the  first  syllable 
with  fanx,  false.]  A  suburb  in  French 
cities;  the  name  is  also  given  to  districts 
now  within  the  city,  but  which  were  for- 
merly suburbs  without  it,  when  the  walls 
were  less  extensive. 

Faucal  (fa'kal),  a.  [L.  fauces,  the  throat.] 
Pertaining  to  the  fauces  or  opening  of  the 


throat;  specifically,  applied  to  certain  deep 
guttural  sounds  peculiar  to  the  Semitic  and 
some  other  tongues  which  are  produced  in 
the  fauces. 

Fauces  (f a'sez),  n.  pi.  [L. ,  the  throat,  the 
gullet.]  i.  In  anat.  the  gullet  or  windpipe; 
the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth,  terminated 
by  the  pharynx  and  laryn.x.— 2.  In  bat.  the 
mouth  or  opening  of  the  tube  of  a  monope- 
talous  corolla. — 3.  In  conch,  that  portion  of 
the  cavity  of  the  first  chamber  of  a  shell 
which  may  be  seen  by  looking  in  at  the 
aperture. 

Faucet  (fa'set),  n.  [Fr.  fausset,  probably 
either  from  L.  fauces,  throat,  or  L.  falsus, 
false.]  A  pipe  to  be  inserted  in  a  cask  for 
drawing  liquor,  and  stopped  with  a  peg  or 
spigot;  the  peg  or  spigot  itself. 

Fauchiont  (fa'shou),  n.  [See  FALCHION.] 
A  falcliiou  (which  see). 

Faucht,  Faught  (facht),  n.  A  fight;  a  con- 
test; a  struggle;  as,  I've  had  a  sair  faucht 
wi'  the  warld.  [Scotch.] 

Faufel  (fa'fel),  n.  [Ar.  and  Hind,  fawfal, 
fufal,  the  betel-nut.]  The  fruit  of  Areea 
Catechu,  a  species  of  palm-tree. 

Faugll  (fa).  Exclamation  of  contempt  or 
abhorrence. 

Faulchion  (fal'shon),  n.    See  FALCHION. 
Faulcon  (fa'kon),  n.   See  Falcon. 
Fauld  (falci),  n.    A  fold.  [Scotch.] 
Faulet  (fill),       A  pointed  lace  collar;  a 

fall.  '  These  laces,  ribbons,  and  these/fmfcs. ' 

Herrick.    See  FALL. 

Fault  (fiilt),  n.  [O.Fr.  faulte;  Fr.  faute;  It. 
and  Sp.  falta,  fault,  defect,  from  a  Romance 
verb  (not  occurring  in  I'rench)  with  a  stem 
fait,  as  Sp.  faltar.  It.  faltare,  from  a  L. 
freq.  falUtare,  from  fallo,  to  deceive.  See 
Fail."]  l.  Properly,  an  erring  or  missing;  a 
failing;  hence,  an  errorormistake;  ablunder; 
a  defect;  a  blemish;  whatever  impairs  excel- 
lence: applied  to  things. 

As  patches  set  upon  a  little  breach, 
IJ)iscrcdit  more  in  hiding  o{  the faitit.  Shak. 

2.  In  morals  or  deportment,  any  error  or 
defect ;  an  imperfection ;  any  deviation  from 
propriety ;  a  slight  offence ;  a  neglect  of 
duty  or  propriety,  resulting  from  inatten- 
tion or  want  of  prudence  rather  than  from 
design  to  injure  or  ofi'end,  but  liable  to  cen- 
sure or  objection. 

If  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  faidt,  which  are 
spiritual  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness. Gal.  vi.  I. 

3.  t  Defect;  want;  absence.    See  Default. 

I  could  tell  to  thee,  as  to  one  it  pleases  me.  for 
fanlt  of  a  better,  to  call  my  friend.  Shak. 

i.  Among  sportsmen,  the  act  of  losing  the 
scent;  a  lost  scent. 

Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have  singled. 
With  much  ado,  the  coldyir?^/^  clearly  out.  Shak. 

5.  t  Misfortune;  ill  hap. 

The  more  my  faiclt. 

To  'scape  his  hands,  where  I  was  like  to  die.  Shak. 

6.  In  geol.  and  mining,  a  break  or  dislocation 
of  strata;  interruption  of  the  continuity  of 
strata  with  displacement;  the  sudden  inter- 
ruption of  the  continuity  of  strata  origin- 
ally in  the  same  plane,  accompanied  by  a 
crack  or  fissure  varying  in  width  from  a 
mere  line  to  several  feet,  such  fissure  Ijeing 
generally  filled  with  fragments  of  stone, 
clay,  etc.  The  strata  on  either  side  of  the 
fault  appear  elevated  or  depressed,  so  that 
in  working  a  bed  or  vein  there  appears 
a  sudden  termination.  In  the  coal-fields 
these  faiilts  are  sometimes  beneficial  when 
they  serve  as  natural  drains.  In  the  figure 
a  a  shows  the  change  of  position  in  the 


Fault. 


strata  occasioned  hy  a  fault. — To  fmdfauU, 
to  express  blame;  to  complain. 
Thou  wilt  say  then.  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  i 
Rom.  ix.  19. 

— At  fault,  unable  to  find  the  scent,  as  dogs; 
hence,  in  trouble  or  embarrassment,  and 
unable  to  proceed;  puzzled;  thrown  off  the 


track.— yo  find  fault  with,  to  blame;  to  cen- 
sure; as,  to  find  fault  with  the  times  or  with  a 
neighbour's  conduct. — Syn,  Error,  blemish, 
defect,  imperfection,  weakness,  blunder, 
failing,  vice. 
Fault  t  (fait),  v.i.  To  fail;  to  be  wrong. 
^  If  after  Samuel's  death  the  people  had  asked  of 
God  a  king,  they  had  not  faulted.  Latimer. 

Fault  (fait),  v.t.  To  charge  with  a  fault;  to 
accuse;  to  find  fault  with. 

Whom  should  I  fanlt  !  Bl>.  Hall. 

Faulted  (falt'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  In  geol.  a 
term  applied  to  strata  or  veins  in  wliich 
fracture  with  displacement  has  occurred, — 
2.  Imperfect;  defective;  unsound;  damaged. 

Faulter  (falt'er),  n.  An  offender;  one  who 
commits  a  fault.  '  Behold  the  faulter  here 
insight.'  Fairfax. 

Fault-finder  (fiflt'flnd-er),  n.  One  who  cen- 
sures or  objects. 
Fa'Ultful  (falt'f ul),  a.    Full  of  faults  or  sins. 

So  fares  it  with  this  fanltful  lord  of  Rome.  Shak. 

Faultily  (falt'i-li),  adv.  Defectively;  erro- 
neously; imperfectly;  improperly;  wrongly. 

Faultiness  (falt'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  faulty,  defective,  or  erroneous ;  de- 
fect; badness;  viciousness;  evil  disposition. 

Bear'st  thou  her  face  in  mind?  is't  long  or  round? — 
Round,  even  to  faultiness.  Shak. 

Faulting  (falt'ing),  n.    In  geol.  the  state  or 

condition  of  being  faulted. 
Faultless  (falt'les),  «..   Without  fault;  not 

defective  or  imperfect;  free  from  blemish; 

free  from  incorrectness,  vice,  or  offence; 

perfect;  as,  3,  faultless  poem  or  picture. 

AVhoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see. 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  sliall  be. 

Pope. 

Faultlessly  (falt'les-li),  adv.  In  a  faultless 
manner. 

Faultlessness  (falt'les-nes),  n.  Freedom 
from  faults  oi'  defects. 

Faulty  (falt'i),  a.  1.  Containing  faults,  blem- 
ishes, or  defects;  defective;  imperfect;  as. 
a, faulty  composition  or  book;  a  faulty  plan 
or  design ;  a  faulty  picture.  —2.  Guilty  of  a 
fault  or  of  faults;  hence,  blamable;  worthy 
of  censure. 

The  king  doth  speak  this  thing  as  one  who  is  faulty. 

2  Sam.  xiv.  13. 
The  form  of  polity  by  them  set  down  for  perpetuity 
is  three  ways  faiclty.  Hooker. 

Faun  (fan),  n.  [L.  faunus,  a  deity  of  the 
woods  and  fields.]  In  Rom.  myth,  one  of  a 
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Dancing  Faun — Antique  Statue,  Florentine  Museum, 

kind  of  demigods  or  rural  deities,  differing 
little  from  satyrs.  The  form  of  the  fauns 
was  principally  human,  but  with  a  short 
goat's  tail,  pointed  ears,  and  projecting 
horns;  sometimes  also  with  cloven  feet. 

Rough  satyrs  danc'd,  and  faitns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long. 

Milton. 

Fauna(f  an'a),  n.  [A  Roman  goddess  of  fields, 
cattle,  &c.]  A  collective  word  signifying  all 
the  animals  peculiar  to  a  region  or  epoch, 
and  also  a  description  of  them :  correspond- 
ing to  the  word  flora  in  respect  of  plants; 
as,  the  fauna  of  America ;  fossil  fauna ; 
recent  fauna. 

Faunist  (fan'ist),  n.  One  who  treats  of  the 
fauna  of  a  country  or  particular  district. 
'  Some  future /rtuuist.'   Gilbert  White. 

The  southern  parts  of  Europe  .  .  .  have  as  yet 
produced  no  faunist  to  assist  the  inquiries  of  the 
naturalist.  Barringlon. 

Faunus  (fa'nus),  n.  pi.  Fauni  (fa'ni).  Same 
as  Faun. 

Faur'd  (fard),  a.  Favoured.  See  Fa'ard. 
[Scotch.] 
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Fause  (fas),  a.    False.  [Scotch.] 
Fause-face  (fas'fas),  n.    A  false-face;  a 

mask.  [Scotch.] 

I  chanced  to  obtain  a  glisk  of  his  visage,  as  his 

/nme-face  shpped  aside.  Sir  //'.  Scott. 

Fause-house  (fas'hous),  n.  A  framework 
forming  a  vacancy  in  a  stack  of  grain  for 
ventilation;  the  vacancy  itself.  Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Fausen  (fa'sen),  11.  A  large  kind  of  eel. 
■  About  which  fausens,  and  other  fish  ditl 
slioal.'  Chnpman. 

Faussebraye  (fos'bra),n.  [Fr./aira,  fausse, 
false,  and  braye,  bmie,  breeches,  from  L. 
bracce,  breeches.]  In  fort,  a  small  mount 
of  earth  tlirovvn  up  about  a  rampart. 

Faut,  Faute  (fat),  n.  [Old  English  and 
.Scotcli  ]    Fault;  default;  want. 

Fauteuil  (fo-tul),  n.  [Fr. ;  O.Fr.  faudesteuil, 
faldesteuil;  L.L.  faldestolium.faldistonum, 
from  O.H.G.  faltstuol— fallen,  to  fold, 
and  stAiol,  a  seat.  The  fauteuil  was  origi- 
nally a  seat  which  folded  up  ]  1.  An  arm- 
chair; an  easy-chair.  —2.  The  chair  of  a  pre- 
sident —3.  A  seat  in  the  French  Academy. 
—  Droit  de  fauteuil,  the  privilege  formerly 
enjoyed  by  gentlemen  of  rank  at  the  French 
court  of  sitting  on  a  fauteuil  in  presence  of 
the  king,  corresponding  to  the  droit  de 
tiibniiret  enjoyed  by  ladies. 

Fautort  (fat'er),  n.  [L.,  contr.  for  favitor, 
from  faveo,  to  favour,  to  befriend.]  A 
favourer;  a  patron;  one  who  gives  counte- 
nance or  support. 

I  am  neither  author  or  fc^iilcr  of  any  sect. 

B.  Jonson. 

Fautress  t  (f at'res),  n.  A  female  favourer; 
a  patroness.  Chapman. 

Fauvette(f6-vet'), 'I.  [Fr. ,  from /aKce,  fawn- 
coloured.  ]  A  term  introduced  from  French 
works,  sometimes  applied  to  any  of  the 
species  of  soft-billed  birds  or  warblers,  such 
as  the  nightingale. 

Faux-bourdon  (fo-bor-doh),  n.  [Fr,  faux. 
false,  and  bourdon,  a  drone  bass,  a  series  of 
similar  notes  or  a  holding  note  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  melody.]  In  tnuaic,  a  sort 
of  harmony  used  by  old  composers,  and  con- 
sisting of  Thirds  and  sixths  added  to  a  canto- 
fermo. 

Faux-jour  (fo-zhbr),  n.  [Fr.  faux,  false, 
and  jour,  day,  light.]  Lit.  a  false  or  con- 
trary liglit.  In  the  fine  arts,  a  term  indicat- 
ing that  a  picture  has  been  hung  so  that 
the  light  falling  on  it  is  from  a  different 
direction  from  that  in  wliich  the  painter 
has  represented  it  as  coming  in  the  picture. 

Faux-pas  (fo-pa).  [Fr.]  A  false  step;  a 
mistake  or  wrong  measure ;  a  breach  of 
manners  or  moral  conduct;  more  particu- 
larly a  lapse  from  chastity. 

Favaginous  t  (fa-vaj'in-us),  a.  [L.  favus,  a 
hone\  -comb.]   Formed  like  a  honey-comb. 

Faveit  (fiVvel),  n..  [O.Fr.,  talk,  flattery,  from 
L.  fabula,  a  fable.]   Flattery;  cajolery. 

There  was  falsehood,  /avel,  and  jollity. 

Hycke  Scorjier. 
Affirm  that  favel  hath  a  goodly  grace 
In  eloquence,  Sir  T.  IVyatt. 

[The  phrase  eurry  /awour  (see  under  CUKRY) 
was  originally  eurry  favel,  and  it  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  a  mixing  up  of  this  word 
with  the  next.] 

Favel t  (fa'vel),  a.  [Fr.  fauveau,  fauve, 
fallow,  dun ;  (i.  falb,  yellow,  tawny.  See 
Fallow.]  Yellow;  fallow;  dun;  hence,  a 
dun  horse  (like  bayard,  a  bay).  See  pre- 
ceding article. 

Favella(fa-vel'la),  n.  pi.  FaveU8e(fa-vel'le). 
[Corruption  of  L.  .faoilla.  ashes.  ]  A  term  ap- 
plied by  botanists  to  those  capsules  in  alga; 
in  which  the  nucleus,  consisting  of  many 
spores,  is  formed  within  a  single  motlier-cell. 

Favellidium  (fa-vel-id'i-um),  n.  In  bot. 
arniiug  the  algaj,  a  name  given  to  a  group 
of  contiguous  cells  (favella;),  when  they  are 
fertile. 

Faveolate  (fa-ve'o-lat),  a.  [L.  favus,  a 
honey-comb.]  Formed  like  a  honey-comb; 
alveolate;  cellular. 

FavillOUS  (fa-vil'us),  a.    [L.favilla,  ashes.] 

1.  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  ashes. — 

2.  Resembling  ashes. 

Favonian  (fa-vo'ni-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Favonius,  or  the  west  wind;  hence,  gentle; 
favourable;  propitious. 

These  blossoms  snow  upon  thy  lady's  pall ! 
Go,  pretty  page!  and  in  her  ear 
Whisper  that  the  hour  is  near  1 
Softly  tell  her  not  to  fear 

Such  calm /avottiaii  burial!  Keats. 

Favor  (fa'ver).  Mode  of  spelling  favour  in 
the  United  States  and  among  many  business 
men. 


Favose  (fa-vosO,  a.  [L.  .favosus,  from  favus, 
a  honey-comb.]  Resembling  a  Iioney-comb: 
(a)  applied  to  some  cutaneous  diseases,  as 
favus,  which  is  covered  over  with  a  honey- 
comb-like gummy  secretion.  (6)  Applied 
to  parts  of  plants,  as  the  receptacle  of  the 
Onopordium,  which  has  cells  like  a  honey- 
comb. 

Favosite  (fa'vo-sit),  n.  [L.  favus,  a  honey- 
comb.] A  genus  of  fossil  corals  common  to 
the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous 
systems,  and  so  called  from  the  regular 
polygonal  arrangement  of  their  pore-cells. 

Favour  (fa'ver),  n.  [Fr.  faveur;  L.  favor, 
from  fa  veo,  to  favour,  to  befriend.  ]  1.  Kind 
regard;  kindness;  countenance;  propitious 
aspect ;  friendly  disposition ;  a  wilUngness 
to  support,  defend,  or  vindicate. 

His  dreadful  navy,  and  his  lovely  mind. 

Gave  him  the  fear  and  favour  of  mankind.  Xi'alUr. 

God  gave  him  (Joseph)  favoitr  and  wisdom  in  the 
sight  of  Pharaoh.  Acts  vii.  lo. 

2.  A  kind  act  or  office;  kindness  done  or 
granted ;  benevolence  shown  by  word  or 
deed;  any  act  of  grace  or  good-will,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  acts  of  justice  or  remuner- 
ation. '  Beg  one  faoour  at  thy  gracious  hand  ' 
Shall-.— Lenity;  mildness  or  mitigation  of 
punishment. 

I  could  not  discover  the  lenity  and  favour  of  this 
sentence.  Sivift. 

4.  Leave;  good-will;  a  yielding  or  conces- 
sion to  another;  pardon. 

But.  with  your  favour,  I  will  treat  it  here.  Drydeu. 

5.  The  object  of  kind  regard;  the  person  or 
thing  favoured. 

All  these  his  wondrous  works,  but  chiefly  man 
His  chief  delight  and  favour.  Milton. 

6.  A  gift  or  present;  something  bestowed  as 
an  evidence  of  good-will;  a  token  of  love; 
a  knot  of  ribbons,  worn  at  a  marriage  or  on 
other  festive  occasions;  something  worn  as  a 
token  of  affection.  'Will  you  wear  my /a- 
?)o«ratthe  tourney?'  Tejini/son.— 7.  t  A  fea- 
ture; countenance. 

I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 

As  well  as  I  do  know  your  favour.  Shak. 

8.  A  charm;  an  attraction;  a  grace. 

She  showed  him  favours  to  allure  his  eye.  Shak. 

9.  Advantage;  convenience  afforded  for  suc- 
cess; as,  the  enemy  approached  under  favour 
of  tlie  night. — 10.  Partiality;  bias. 

Thegrand  jury  are  sworn  to  inquire  into  all  offences 
which  have  been  committed.  .  .  .  without  fenr, 
favour,  or  affection.  Bouvier. 

11.  A  letter  or  written  communication:  said 
complimentarily;  as,  your ./aooitr  of  yester- 
day's date  is  to  hand. — A  challenge  to  the 
favour,  in  law,  the  cliallenge  of  a  juror  on  ac- 
count of  some  supijosed  partiality,  by  reason 
of  favour  or  malice,  interest,or  connection.  — 
In  favour  of,  in  one's  favour,  {a)  inclined  to 
support;  as,  to  be  in  favour  of  a.  measure  or 
party,  (h)  For  the  good  of;  to  the  advan- 
tage of;  for  the  benefit  of;  favourably  to;  as, 
the  will  was  drawn  in  favour  of  my  brother; 
the  judge  decided  in  my  .favour. — Syn. 
Kindness,  countenance,  patronage,  support, 
partiality,  bias,  gift,  present,  benefit,  advan- 
tage, letter,  communication,  note. 
Favour  (fa'ver),  v.t.  1.  To  regard  with 
kindness ;  to  support ;  to  aid  or  have  tlie 
disposition  to  aid,  or  to  wish  success  to;  to 
be  propitious  to ;  to  countenance ;  to  be- 
friend ;  to  encourage ;  to  regard  or  treat 
with  favourer  partiality;  to  show  favour  or 
partiality  to;  as,  he  favours  his  party.  '  For- 
tune favours  the  brave.'  Proverb.— 1.  To 
afford  advantages  for  success  to;  to  render 
easier;  to  facilitate;  as,  a  weak  place  in  the 
fort  favoured  tlie  entrance  of  tlie  enemy; 
the  darkness  of  the  night  favoured  his  ap- 
proach; a  fair  wind /ctyoTO-s  a  voyage. — 3.  To 
resemble  in  features. 

The  porter  owned  that  the  gentleman  favoured  his 
master.  S/frtator. 

4.  To  ease;  to  spare;  as,  a  man  in  walking 
favours  a  lame  leg. — 5.  To  extenuate  ;  to 
palliate;  to  represent  favourably. 

He  has  favoured  her  squint  admirably.  Swift. 
6.  IXaut.  to  be  careful  of;  as,  to  favour  the 
mast. 

Favourable  (fa'ver-a-bl),  a.  [L.  favorabilis, 
¥t.  favorable.  See  Favour.]  1.  Kind;  pro- 
pitious; friendly;  affectionate;  manifesting 
partiality. 

Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  request.  Shak. 
Lord,  thou  hast  been  favourable  to  thy  land.  Ps. 
Ixxxv.  1. 

2.  Conducive;  contributing;  tending  to  pro- 
mote ;  as,  a  salubrious  climate  and  plenty 
of  food  are  favourable  to  population. — 


3.  Convenient ;  advantageous ;  affording 
means  to  facilitate,  or  affording  facilities; 
as,  the  army  was  drawn  up  on  favourable 
ground;  the  ship  took  a  station  favourable 
for  attack.— 4.  t  Beautiful;  well-favoured. 

None  maxtt  favourable  nor  more  fair 

Than  Clarion.  Spenser. 

Favourableness  (fa'v*r-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  favourable; 
kindness;  partiality;  suitableness. 

Favourably  (fii'ver-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  favour- 
alile  manner;  with  regard  or  affection;  with 
friendly  disposition;  conveniently;  partialis'. 

Favoured  (fa'verd),  p.  and  a.  1.  Regarded 
with  kindness ;  countenanced  ;  supported ; 
as,  a  favoured  friend;  a  candidate  favoured 
by  the  government.— 2.  Supplied  with  advan- 
tages, conveniences,  or  facilities;  as,  a  vessel 
favoured  by  wind  and  tide.  —  3.  Featured, 
with  some  qualifying  word  prefixed ;  as, 
well-favoured,  well-looking,  having  a  good 
countenance  or  appearance,  flesliy,  plump, 
handsome ;  ill-favoured,  ill-looking,  having 
an  ugly  appearance,  lean,  repulsive. 

Oh,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favoured  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Shak. 

Hard-favoured,  having  harsh  features. 

Were  I  hard-favoured,  foul,  or  wrinkled  old.  Shak. 

Favouredly  (fa'verd-li),  adv.  In  respect  to 
fea  tures:  compounded  with  well  or  ill.  John- 
son. 

Favouredness  (fa'verd-nes),  n.  1.  State  of 
being  favoured.— 2.  Appearance,  as  indica- 
tive of  bodily  condition ;  cast  of  counten- 
ance: generally  with  well  or  ill  prefixed. 

Thou  shalt  not  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  any 
bullock  or  sheep,  wherein  is  blemish  or  any  eviU 
favourcdjtess.  Deut.  xvii.  i. 

Favourer  (fa'ver-er),  n.  One  wlio  or  that 
which  favours;  one  who  regards  with  kind- 
ness or  friendship;  a  wellwislier;  one  who 
assists  or  promotes  success  or  prosperity. 

Favouress  (ffi'ver-es),  n.  A  female  who 
favours  or  gives  countenance.  [Rare.] 

Favouringly  (f:Yv6r-ing-li),  adv.  lu  such  a 
manner  as  to  sliow  favour. 

Favourite  (fa'ver-it),  n.  [Fr.  favori,  favorite. 
See  Favoue.]  a  person  or  thing  regarded 
witli  peculiar  favour,  preference,  and  affec- 
tion :  one  greatly  beloved ;  especially,  one 
unduly  favoured ;  one  treated  with  undue 
partiality. 

Heaven  gives  its  favourites  early  death.  Byroit. 
A  favourite  has  no  friend.  Cray. 

Favourite  (fa'ver-it),  a.  Regarded  with 
particular  kindness,  affection,  esteem,  or 
preference;  as,  a  favourite  walk;  a  favourite 
autlior;  a  favourite  child. 

Every  particular  master  in  criticism  has  his  /ir- 
z-t^i^j-z/f  passages  in  an  author.  Addison. 

Favouritism  (fa'ver-it-izm),  n.  The  dis- 
position to  favour,  aid,  and  promote  the 
interest  of  a  favourite,  or  of  one  person  or 
family,  or  of  one  class  of  men,  to  the  neglect 
of  others  having  equal  claims. 

which  consideration  imposes  such  a  necessity  on 
the  crown  as  hath  in  a  great  measure  subdued  the 
influence  of  favouritism.  Paley. 

Favourless  (fii'ver-les),  a.  1.  Unfavoured; 
not  regarded  with  favour;  having  no  patron- 
age or  countenance.  —  2.t  Not  favouring; 
uiipropitious.  'Fortune/ai)oi(rZe.ss.'  Spenser. 

Favularia  (fa-vii-la'ri-a),  n.  [L.  favus,  a 
honey-comb.  ]  A  genus  of  fossil  plants,  Sigil- 
laria  (which  see). 

Favus  (fa'vus),  71.  [L..  a  honey-comb,  a  hex- 
agonal tile.]  1.  Crusted  or  honey-combed 
ringworm,  a  disease  chiefly  attacking  the 
scalp,  ancl  characterized  by  yellowish  dry 
incrustations  somewhat  resembling  a  honey- 
comb. It  is  produced  by  a  fungous  growth. 
2.  A  tile  or  slab  of  marble  cut  into  an 
hexagonal  shape,  so  as  to  produce  the 
lioney-conib  pattern  in  pavements. 

Fawe.t  a.    Glad;  fain. 

I  governed  hem  so  wel  after  my  lawe. 
That  eche  of  hem  ful  blisful  was  and  fatve. 

Chaucer. 

Fawn  (fan),  n.  [Fr.  faon,  which  Wedgwood, 
Littr6,  and  others  follow  Diez  in  deriving 
from  L.  foetus,  progeny —  lengthened  into 
fa'tonus,  and  this  becoming  in  0.¥r.  fcdon 
and  feon.  ]  1.  A  young  deer;  a  buck  or  doe  of 
the  first  year.  —2.  t  The  young  of  any  animal. 
'She  (the  tigress)  .  .  .  followeth  .  .  .  her 
fttums.'  Holland. 

Fawn  (fan),  v.i.    To  bring  forth  a  fawn. 

Fawn  (fan),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  faegnian,  to  rejoice, 
flatter.  See  Fain.  ]  To  show  a  servile  attach- 
ment ;  to  court  favour  by  low  cringing, 
frisking,  and  the  like;  to  soothe;  to  flatter 
meanly;  to  blandish;  to  court  servilely;  to 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hit;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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cringe  and  bow  to  gain  favour;  as,  a  dog 
fawns  on  his  master;  3,  fawning  favourite  or 
minion. 

My  love,  forbear  to  faiun  upon  their  frowns. 

Shak. 

Fawn  (fan),  n.  A  servile  cringe  or  bow; 
mean  flattery.   '  Servile /awns.'  B.  Jorison. 

Fawner  (fan'fer),  n.  One  who  fawns ;  one 
wlio  cringes  and  flatters  meanly. 

Fawning  (f an'ing),  p.  and  a.  Servilely  court- 
ing or  caressing;  meanly  flattering;  cajol- 
ing in  an  abject  manner. 

Instead  thereof  lie  kiss'd  her  weary  feet. 

And  lick'd  her  lily  hands  with  fa-wning  tongue. 

As  he  herwroni^ed  innocence  did  weet.  Sptnser. 

Fawningly  (fan'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  cringing, 

servile  way;  with  mean  flattery. 
Fawsont  (fas'ont),  a.  [A  form  ot  fashioned.] 

Seemly;  decent.  [Scotch.] 
Faxedt  (fakst),  a.  [A.  Sax. /eaa;,  hair.]  Hairy. 

Camden. 

Fay(fa),  ?i.  [Fr. /«'<;,  a  fairy.  See  Fairy.] 
A  fairy;  an  elf. 

Fajrt  (fa),  n.  Faith.  '  Tliat  neither  hath  re- 
ligion noT  fay.'  Spenser. 

Fay  (fa),  D.i.  [A.  Sax.  fegan,  to  unite.  A  form 
of  fadge  (which  see).]  To  fit;  to  suit;  to 
unite  closely;  specifically,  in  ship-building, 
to  fit  or  lie  close  together,  as  any  two  pieces 
of  wood;  thus,  a  plank  is  said  to  fay  to  the 
timbers  when  there  is  no  perceptible  space 
between  them. 

Fay  (fa),  v.t.  To  fit  two  pieces  of  timber  to- 
gether so  that  they  lie  close  and  fair;  to  fit; 
to  fadge. 

Fayalite  (fa'yal-it),  n.  [Fayal,  one  of  the 
Azores,  where  it  is  found.  ]  A  black,  greenish, 
or  brownish,  sometimes  iridescent  mineral, 
consisting  mainly  of  silicate  of  iron. 

Fayence,  «■    Same  as  Faience. 

Faylest  (falz),  n.  An  old  game  at  tables  or 
backgammon. 

He'll  play 

At  fayUs  and  tick-tack:  I  have  heard  him  swear. 

B.  Jon.wn. 

Faynet  (fan),  v.i.    [See  Fain.]   To  rejoice; 

to  take  delight;  to  be  glad.  Spenser. 
Faytor.t  Faytonrt  (fa'tor,  fa'tbr),  n.  Same 

as  Faitour. 

Fazzolet  (fat'so-let),  n.  [It.  fazzoletto  and 
fazzuulo;  O.Sp.  fdzoleto,  probably  from  G. 
fetzen,  a  rag,  a  shred.  Coiiip.  It.  pezzuola, 
a  handkerchief.]  A  handkerchief.  Fereival. 

Fe  (fa),  n.    [Sp.  and  Pg.]    Faith.  Newman. 

Feaberry  (fe'be-ri),  n.  A  provincial  name 
for  the  gooseberry. 

Feaguet  (f eg),  v.  t.  [Comp.  G.  fegen,  to  sweep, 
to  beat.  ]   i'o  beat  or  whip.  Buclcingham. 
Feakt  (fek),  n.    A  curl  of  hair. 

Can  dally  with  his  mistress'  dangling  X^^^- 

Marstoit. 

Fealt  (fe'al),  a.   [See  Fealty.]  Faithful. 

The  tenants  by  knight's  service  used  to  swear  to 
their  lords  to  be  feal  and  leal.      Eph.  Chambers. 

Feal  (fel),  n.    A  sod  of  earth  with  the  grass 

on  it.   [Scotch.]  See  Fail. 
Fealdike  (fel'dik),  n.    A  wall  of  turf  for  an 

inclosure.  [Scotch.] 

Fealty (fe'al-ti),?i.  [O.Fr./ea?((?,/e(iwM,fealty, 
from  L.  fidelitas,  faitlifulness,  fidelis,  faith- 
ful, from  fides,  faith.  See  Faith,  Fidelity.] 
1.  Fidelity  to  a  lord;  faithful  adherence  of 
a  tenant  or  vassal  to  the  superior  of  whom 
he  holds  his  lands  ;  loyalty.  Under  the 
feudal  system  of  tenures  every  vassal  or 
tenant  was  bound  to  be  true  and  faitlif ul  to 
his  lord,  and  to  defend  him  against  all  his 
enemies.  This  obligation  was  called  his 
fidelity  or  fealty,  and  an  oath  of  fealty  was 
required  to  be  taken  by  all  tenants  to 
t'lieir  landlords.  Tlie  tenant  was  called  a 
liege  man,  the  land  a  liege  fee,  and  the  su- 
perior liege  lord.  The  law  as  to  fealty  con- 
tinues unchanged,  though  it  is  not  usual 
now  to  exact  the  oath  of  fealty.  It  is  due 
from  all  tenants  of  land,  except  tenants  in 
frankalmoigne,  and  those  who  hold  at  will 
or  by  sufferance.  Though  it  has  now  nearly 
gone  into  disuse,  it  still  serves  to  keep  up  the 
evidence  of  tenure  when  there  are  no  other 
services  due.— 2.  Fidelity,  as  of  one  friend 
to  another,  of  a  wife  to  a  husband,  &c. ; 
faithfulness;  faith. 

Nor  did  he  doubt  her  more. 
But  rested  in  her  fealty.  Temtyso7t. 
Fear  (fer),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fcer  (oe  long),  sudden 
danger,  peril,  panic;  Icel.  far,  harm,  mis- 
chief; O.H.G. /ara,  treason,  danger,  fright; 
Mod.  G.  gefahr,  danger.  From  same  root 
as  E.  fare,  to  travel;  L.  periculum,  danger 
(E.  peril).]  1.  A  painful  emotion  or  passion 
excited  by  an  expectation  of  evil  or  tlie  appre- 
hension of  impending  danger. — 2.  Anxiety; 
solicitude. 


The  principal _/ear  was  for  the  holy  temple. 

Maccabees. 

3.  The  cause  or  object  of  fear. 

Or  in  the  night  imagining  some  fear. 

How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear.  Shak. 

4.  Formidableness;  aptness  to  cause  fear. 

There  is  no  fear  in  him ;  let  him  not  die.  Shak. 

5.  In  Scrip,  (a)  holy  awe  and  reverence  for 
God  and  his  laws,  springing  from  a  just  view 
of  the  divine  character,  and  leading  us  to 
shun  everything  that  can  offend  him,  and  to 
aim  at  perfect  obedience  to  his  will. 

The  fear  o{  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

Ps.  cxi.  10. 

(b)  Dread  of  God  as  an  avenger  of  sin;  slav- 
ish apprehension. 

There  is  no  fear  in  love  ;  but  perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear.  I  Jn.  iv.  18. 

(c)  Reverence ;  respect;  due  regard,  as  for 
persons  of  authority  or  worth. 

Render  to  all  their  dues ;  .  .  .  fear  to  v/hom  fear. 

Rom.  xiii.  7. 

—For  fear,  lest;  in  case. 

Receive  the  money  now, 
Par  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain  nor  money  more. 

S/iai. 

Fear  (fer),  v.  t.  [A.  Sax.  fceran,  afceran,  to  im- 
press fear,  to  terrify.  See  the  noun.  ]  1.  To 
feel  a  painful  apprehension  of,  as  some  im- 
pending evil;  to  be  afraid  of;  to  consider  or 
expect  with  emotions  of  alarm  or  solicitude; 
as,  we  fear  the  approach  of  an  enemy  or  of 
a  storm.— 2.  To  suspect;  to  doubt. 
yhif.  Sebastian  art  thou? 

Seb.  Fear'sf  thou  that,  Antonio?  Shak. 

3.  To  reverence;  to  have  a  reverential  awe 
of;  to  venerate. 

This  do,  and  live,  for  I  fear  God.       Gen.  xlii.  i8. 

4.  To  affright;  to  terrify;  to  drive  away  or 
prevent  the  approach  of  by  fear. 

We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  Jear  the  birds  of  prey.  Shak. 

5.  To  fear  for;  to  be  solicitous  for.  [Rare.] 

The  sins  of  the  father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  chil- 
dren, therefore  ...  I  fear  you.  Shak. 

Syn.  To  apprehend,  dread,  reverence,  vene- 
rate. 

Fear  (fer),  v.i.  l.  To  be  in  apprehension 
of  evil;  to  be  afraid;  to  feel  anxiety  on  ac- 
count of  some  expected  evil. 

Fear  not,  Abram;  I  am  thy  shield  and  thy  exceed- 
ing great  reward.  Gen.  xv.  i. 

In  this  sense  the  verb  is  often  used  reflex- 
ively  with  the  personal  pronouns  me,  thee, 
him,  her. 

a  flash, 

I  fear  jjze,  that  will  strike  my  blossom  dead. 

Te)i)tyso7t. 

2.  To  doubt. 

If  you  shall  see  Cordelia, 
Asyftzr  not  but  you  shall.  Shak. 

Feart  (fer),  n.  [A.  Sax. /era,  gefera,  a  com- 
panion.]  A  companion.    See  Fere. 

Fear,  Feer  (fer),  a.  [Icel. /osrr,  able,  strong, 
capable,  serviceable.]  Entire  ;  sound ;  as, 
hale  and  fear,  whole  and  entire;  well  and 
sound.    Also  written  Fere.  [Scotch.] 

Fear-batoe  t  (fei'bab),  n.  A  bug-bear,  such 
as  frightens  children. 

As  for  their  shewes  and  wordes  they  are  hutfeare- 
babes,  not  worthy  once  to  move  a  wortliy  man's  con- 
ceit. Quoted  by  Nares. 

Fearer  (fer'er),  n.    One  who  fears.  Sidney. 

Fearful  (fer'ful),  a.  1.  Affected  by  fear; 
feeling  pain  in  expectation  of  evil;  appre- 
hensive with  solicitude  ;  afraid ;  as,  I  am 
fearful  of  the  consequences  of  rash  conduct. 
'Fearful  for  his  hurt  and  loss  of  blood.' 
Tennyson.  Hence  —  2.  Timid ;  timorous  ; 
wanting  courage. 

What  man  is  there  that  is  fearfitt  and  faint- 
hearted? Deut.  XX.  8. 

3.  Terrible ;  impressing  fear ;  frightful ; 
dreadful;  awful. 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God.  Heb.  x.  31. 

That  thou  mayest  fear  this  glorious  and  fearful 
name,  THE  LORD  THY  GOD.      Deut.  xxviii,  58. 

4.  Shomng  fear;  produced  by  fear;  indica- 
tive of  fear.  [Rare.) 

Co\A  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 

Shak. 

Syn.  Apprehensive,  afraid,  timid,  timorous, 
horrible,  distressing,  shocking,  frightful, 
dreadful,  awful,  terrible. 
Fearfully  (fer'ful-ii),  adv.  In  a  fearful  man- 
ner; in  a  manner  to  impress  fear  or  awe; 
timorously;  frightfully. 

In  such  a  night 
Did  ThJishefearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew.  Shak. 
There  is  a  cliff  whose  high  and  bending  head 
l^oo\is fearfully  on  the  confined  deep.  Shak. 
I  3.\u  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 

P.S.  cxxxix.  14. 


Fearfulness  (fer'ful-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  timorous  or  fearful;  timidity;  awe; 
alarm;  dreadfulness. 

a  third  thing  that  makes  a  government  despised 
is  fearfulness  of,  and  mean  compliances  with,  bold 
popular  offenders.  South. 

Fearless  (fer'les),  a.  Free  from  fear;  bold; 
courageous ;  intrepid ;  undaunted ;  as,  a 
fearless  hero;  a  fearless  foe ;  fearless  of 
death. 

Fearless  minds  climb  soonest  unto  crowns.  Sha/:. 

Syn.  Bold,  daring,  courageous,  intrepid, 
valorous,  valiant,  brave,  undaunted,  daunt- 
less. 

Fearlessly  (fer'les-li),  adv.    Without  fear; 

in  a  liold  or  courageous  manner;  intrepidly; 

as,  brave  men  fearlessly  expose  themselves 

to  the  most  formidable  dangers. 
Fearlessness  (fer'les-nes),  n.  Freedom  from 

fear;  courage;  boldness;  intrepidity. 

He  gave  instances  of  an  invincible  courage  and 
fearlessness  in  danger.  Clarejidcn. 

Fear-naug:ht,  Fear-nought  (f er'nat),  n.  A 
sort  of  tliick  woollen  stuff,  mucli  used  in 
sliips  for  the  purpose  of  lining  the  port-holes, 
and  for  protecting  the  magazine  from  sparks 
during  tlie  time  of  action.  It  is  also  used 
for  a  coarse  sort  of  great-coat.  Called  also 
Drcadnovglit. 

Fearsome  (fer'sum),  a.  Frightful;  causing 
fear;  dreadful.  [Scotch.] 

Eh!  it  wad  be  feai'sojne  to  be  burnt  alive  for  nae- 
thing,  like  as  if  ane  had  been  a  warlock. 

Sir  If.  Scott. 

Fease  (fez).    Same  as  Feaze  (which  see). 

Feasibility  (fez-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  feasible  or  capable  of  execution;  prac- 
ticability; as,  before  we  adopt  a  plan  let  us 
consider  its  feasibility. 

Feasi'ble  (fez'i-bl),  a.  [Fr.  faisible,  that  can 
be  done,  from  faire,  faisant;  L.  facere,  to 
do,  to  make.]  1.  That  may  be  done,  per- 
formed, executed,  or  effected;  practicable: 
as,  a  thing  is  feasible  when  it  can  be  effected 
by  human  means  or  agency;  a  thing  may 
be  possil)le,  but  not  feasible. — 2.  That  may 
be  used  or  tilled,  as  land.  B.  Trumbull. 
[Rare.] 

Feasible  (fez'i-bl),  n.  That  which  is  prac- 
ticable ;  tliat  which  can  be  performed  by 
human  means. 

We  conclude  many  things  impossibilities,  which 
yet  are  easy  fcasibles.  Glauville. 

Feasibleness  (fez'i-bl-nes),  ii.  Feasibility; 
practicability. 

Feasibly  (fez'i-bli),  adv.  Practicably. 

Feast  (fest),  n.  [O.Fr.  feste  (Fr.  fete);  L. 
fcstum,  a  holiday,  a  festival,  a  feast,  from 
festus,  solemn,  festive,  akin  to  fastus.  splen- 
dour, ferice  (fesioe),  holidays;  probably  from 
a  root  meaning  brightness,  Gr.  j-'^'",  in 
phaino,  to  show,  Skr.  bhd,  to  shine.]  1.  A 
sumptuous  repast  or  entertainment  of  which 
a  number  of  guests  partake;  particularly,  a 
rich  or  splendid  public  entertainment. 

The  feast  smells  well;  but  I 
Appear  not  like  a  guest.  Shak. 

2.  A  festival  in  commemoration  of  some 
great  event,  or  in  honour  of  some  distin- 
guished personage ;  an  anniversary,  perio- 
dical, or  stated  celebration  of  some  event; 
a  festival  in  celebration  of  some  event,  or 
held  on  some  memorable  occasion ;  as,  the 
feasts  celebrated  by  the  Christian  church. — 

3.  A  rich  or  delicious  repast  or  meal;  some- 
thing delicious  or  highly  agreeable,  or  in 
wliich  a  certain  quality  abounds.  'Rise  from 
the  feast  of  sorrow,  lady.'  Tennyson. 

A  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.  Milton. 

— Feast,  Banquet,  Carousal.  The  idea  of  a 
social  meal  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure  is 
common  to  all  these  words.  Feast  is  a  sort 
of  generic  word,  as  it  may  frequently  be 
substituted  for  either  of  the  other  two; 
specifically,  feast  is  a  meal  abounding  in 
varied  dishes;  banquet  is  a  splendid  feast, 
rich  in  dishes  and  luxuries,  and  attended 
witli  pomp  and  state;  carousal,  a  drunken 
feast,  a  feast  where  greater  attention  is 
paid  to  drinking  than  eating;  generally, 
eating,  drinking,  and  merry-making  without 
restraint. 

The  feast  smells  well;  but  I  appear  not  like  a  .guest. 

Shak. 

With  hymns  divine  the  joyous  banquet  ends.  Pope. 
The  swains  were  preparing  for  a  carousal.  Sterjie. 

Syn.  Entertainment,  regale,  banquet,  treat, 
carousal,  festivity,  festival,  merry-making, 
jolUflcation. 

Feast  (fest),  v.i.    1.  To  eat  sumptuously;  to 
dine  or  sup  on  rich  provisions. 
And  his  sons  went  and  feasted  in  their  houses. 

Job  i.  4. 
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2.  To  be  highly  gratified  or  delighted. 

with  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  dotli feast. 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart.  Shak. 

Feast  (fest),  v.t.  1.  To  entertain  with  sump- 
tuous provisions;  to  treat  at  the  table  mag- 
nificently; as,  he  was/eastefZ  by  the  king. 

I  do  fiast  to-night 
My  best  esteemed  acquaintance.  Shak. 

2.  To  deliglit;  to  pamper;  to  gratify  lu.viu'i- 
ously;  as,  to  feast  the  soul. 
Whose  taste  or  smell  can  bless  the/eastt-ti  sense. 

Feast-day  (fest'da),  n.  A  day  of  feasting; 
a  festival. 

Feaster  (fest'er),  n.  1.  One  who  fares  de- 
Uciously.— 2.  One  who  entertains  magnifi- 
cently. 

Feastful  (fest'ful),  a.  Festive;  joyful;  sump- 
tuous; luxurious;  as,  feastful  rites.  '  Feast- 
ful days.'  ' Feastful  iiiends.'  Milton. 

FeastfuUy  (fest'fiil-li),  adv.  In  a  luxurious 
manner;  festively. 

Feast-rite  (fest'rit),  n.  Rite  or  custom  ob- 
served in  entertainments. 

Feast-won  (fest'wun),  a.  Gained  or  won 
by  feasting. 

Ah!  when  the  means  are  gone,  that  buy  this  praise. 
The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made; 
Feast-iuon,  fast-lost.  Shak. 

Feat  (fet),  n.  [Fr.  fait;  O.Fr.  faiet.  a  deed, 
L.  factum,  a  deed,  from  facio,  factum,  to 
do.]  An  act;  a  deed;  an  e.xploit;  in  par- 
ticular, any  extraordinary  act  of  strength, 
skill,  or  cunning;  as, /c«<s  of  horsemanship 
or  of  dexterity.  '  Your /eats  of  arms. '  Ten- 
nyson. 

You  have  shown  all  Hectors. 
Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wives,  your  friends. 
Tell  them  your  feats.  Shak. 

Featt  (fet),  v.t.  To  form;  to  fashion;  to  set 
an  example  to. 

He  liv'd  in  court, 
A  sample  to  the  youngest;  to  the  more  mature, 
A  ^lass  that  feated  them.  Shak. 

Featt  (fet),  a.  [Fr. /aii,  made.]  Neat;  skil- 
ful; ingenious;  deft. 

Never  master  had  a  page  ...  so  feat,  Shak. 

Feat-bodied  t  (fet'bod-id),  a.  Having  a  trim 
or  feat  Ijody.    Beau.  <£■  Fl. 

Feateous  (fet'yus),  a.    Neat;  dexterous. 

Feateously  (fet'yus-li),  ctdu.  Neatly;  dex- 
terously. 

Featber  (felH'er),  n.  [A.  Sax.  f ether;  comp. 
the  Teut.  formsG./erfer,  D.  vedLer,  ^-w.fjader, 
with  the  Gr.  pteron  (fov petetron),a  wing:  Skr. 
jiattra  (for  patatra),  a  wing,  from  root  pet, 
pat,  to  fly.  The  L.  penna  (for  petna,  pesiia), 
E.  pe7i  (which  see),  is  from  the  same  root.  ] 

1.  A  plume;  one  of  the  dermal  growths  which 
form  the  covering  of  birds.  The  feather  con- 
sists of  a  stem,  corneous,  round,  strong,  and 
hollow  at  the  lowerpart.  called  the  ciuill,  and 
at  the  upper  part,  called  the  sliaf  t,  filled  with 
pith.  On  each  side  of  the  shaft  are  the  barbs, 
broad  on  one  side  and  narrow  on  the  other, 
consisting  of  thin  laminae;  tlie  barbs  and 
shaft  constitute  the  vane.  The  feathers 
which  cover  the  body  are  called  the  plum- 
age; the  feathers  of  the  wings  are  adapted 
to  flight.  Feathers  form  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce,  particularly  those  of 
the  ostrich,  swan,  heron,  peacock,  goose, 
and  other  poultry,  for  plumes,  ornaments 
of  the  head,  filling  of  beds,  writing,  &c.— 

2.  In  founding,  a  thin  rib  cast  on  iron  fram- 
ing to  strengthen,  and  resist  flexion  or 
fracture.  —3.  A  slip  inserted  longitudinally 
into  a  shaft  or  arbor,  and  projecting  so  as 
to  fit  a  groove  in  the  eye  of  a  wheel— 4.  A 
wedge-shaped  key  placed  between  two  plugs 
in  a  hole  in  a  stone,  in  order  to  be  driven 
into  the  hole  and  thus  split  the  stone. — 
5.  In  joinery,  a  projection  on  the  edge  of  a 
board  whicli  fits  into  a  channel  on  the  edge 
of  another  board,  in  the  operation  of  joining 
boards  by  grooving  and  feathering,  or  groov- 
ing and  tonguing  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called.  — 6.  Kind;  nature;  species;  from  the 
proverbial  phrase,  '  Birds  of  a,  feather,'  that 
is,  of  the  same  species. 

I  am  not  of  that  feather  to  shake  off 

My  friend,  when  he  most  needs  me.  Shak. 

7.  On  a  horse,  a  sort  of  natural  frizzling  of 
the  hau-,  which  in  some  places  rises  above 
the  lying  hair,  and  there  makes  a  figure 
resembling  the  tip  of  an  ear  of  wheat.— 

8.  See  Feather-spray.  —  A  feather  in  the 
cap,  is  an  honour  or  mark  of  distinction.— 
Tu  he  in  high  feather,  to  appear  in  high 
spirits;  to  be  elated.— To  show  the  white 
.feather,  to  give  indications  of  cowardice:  a 
phrase  borrowed  from  the  cockpit,  where  a 
white  feather  in  the  tail  of  a  cock  was  con- 
sidered a  token  that  it  was  not  of  the  true 


game  breed. — To  cut  a  feather  (naut.),  to 
leave  a  foamy  ripple,  as  a  ship  moving 
swiftly;  hence,  in  colloquial  language,  to 
make  one's  self  seen  or  apparent;  to  be  con- 
spicuous; to  be  remarkable. 
Feather  (fein'er),  v.t.  l.  To  dress  in  fea- 
thers; to  fit  with  feathers,  or  to  cover  with 
feathers;  as,  to  tar  and  feather  a  person. — 
2.  To  tread,  as  a  cock.— 3.  To  enrich;  to 
adorn;  to  e.Kalt. 

The  king  cared  not  to  plume  his  nobility  and 
people,  to  feather  himself.  Bacon. 

1.  To  cover  with  foliage,  or  with  anything 
else  resembling  f eatliers.  —  2*0  feather  one's 
nest,  to  collect  wealth,  particularly  from 
emoluments  derived  from  agencies  for 
others:  a  proverb  taken  from  birds  which 
collect  feathers  for  the  lining  of  their  nests. 

He  had  contrived  in  his  lustre  of  agitation  to 
feather  his  nest  pretty  successfully.  Disraeli. 

—To  feather  an  oar,  in  rowing,  is  to  turn  the 
blade  horizontally,  with  the  upper  edge 
pointing  aft,  as  it  leaves  the  water,  for  tlie 
l^urpose  of  lessening  the  resistance  of  the 
air  upon  it. 

Feather  (feTH'er),  v.i.  l.  To  have  or  pro- 
duce the  appearance  or  form  of  a  feather 
or  feathers.   See  Feather-spray. 

Stared  o'er  the  ripple featheri)tg  from  her  bows. 

Tefinyson, 

Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  began 
To  feather  towards  the  hollow.  Tenityson. 

2.  To  have  the  blade  horizontal,  as  an  oar. 

The featJieriJiff  oar  returns  the  gleam.  Tickelt. 

Feather-bed  (fcTH'er-bed),  n.  A  bed  filled 
with  feathers;  a  soft  bed. 

ZTeather-boarding  (feiH'er-bord-ing),  n.  A 
kind  of  boarding  in  which  the  edge  of  one 
board  overlaps  a  small  portion  of  the  board 
next  it.  It  is  sometimes  called  weather- 
boarding. 

Feather-duster  (feiH'er-dust-6r),  n.  A 

light  brusli  made  of  feathers. 
Feathered  (felH'erd),  a.     l.  Clothed  or 
covered  with  feathers;  as,  birds  are  feathered 
animals.— 2.  Furnislied  with  wings. 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feathered  Mercury. 

Shak. 

3.  Fitted  or  furnished  with  feathers;  as,  a 
feathered  arrow.— 4.  In  her.  of  a  dift'erent 
tincture  from  that  of  the  shaft :  siiid  of 
an  arrow. — 5.  Smoothed,  as  with  down  or 
feathers. 

\^on^e.Xi%^ feathered  with  soft  and  delicate  phrases. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

6.  Covered  with  things  growing  from  tlie 
substance;  as,  land  feathered  with  trees. — 

7.  Rivalling  a  bird  in  speed;  winged.  'In 
fcatltered  briefness  sails  are  fitted."  Shak. 
Feather-edge  (felH'er-ej),  n.    An  edge  like 

a  feathei-;  tlie  tliinner  edge,  as  of  a  board  or 
plank. — Featlicr -edge  boards.  See  under 
Feather-edged. 

Feather-edged  (feiH'er-ejd),  a.  Having  a 
thin  edge. — Feather-edged  boards,  in  arch. 
boards  made  thin  on  one  edge.  They  are 
used  to  form  the  facings  of  wooden  walls, 
cottages,  or  out -houses,  and  placed  with 
the  thick  edge  uppermost,  and  the  thin 
edge  overlapping  a  portion  of  the  next 
lower  board.  They  are  also  used  in  roofs, 
and  placed  vertically  in  fence  walls.— 
Feather-edged  coping,  in  masonry,  a  coping 
that  is  tliinner  at  one  edge  than  the  other, 
for  thi'iiAviiig  cirt'  the  water. 

Feather-flower  (feTH'er -flou-6r),  n.  An 
artificial  flower  made  of  feathers,  used  by 
ladies  for  head  ornaments,  and  for  other 
ornamental  purposes. 

Feather-foil  (feTH'er-foil),  n.  A  popular 
name  for  Hottonia  palustris  (the  water 
violet),  from  its  flnely  divided  leaves. 

Feather-grass  (fein'er-gras),  n.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  Slipa  pennata,  a  native  of  dry 
places  in  tlie  south  of  Europe.  The  leaves 
are  rigid,  setaceous,  grooved;  the  awns  ex- 
ceedingly long,  feathering  to  the  point.  It 
is  a  great  ornament  to  gardens  in  summer, 
and  to  rooms  in  winter,  if  gathered  before 
the  seed  is  ripe,  when  the  long  feathering 
awns  remain. 

Feather-heeled  (felH'er-held),  a.  Light- 
heeled;  gay. 

Featheriness  (feiH'fer-i-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  lieins  featlieiy. 

Feathering  (fuTu'er-ing),  n.  1.  In  rowing, 
the  unifonii  turning  of  the  blade  of  an  oar 
horizontally,  when  raised  from  the  water. — 
2.  In  arch,  an  arrangement  of  small  ares  or 
foils  separated  by  projecting  points  or 
cusps,  used  as  ornaments  in  the  moulding 
of  arches,  &c.,  in  Gothic  architecture;  folia- 
tion.   See  Cusp. 

Feathering  -  float,   Feathering  -  paddle 


(feTH'er-ing-flot,  feTH'6r-ing-pad-l),  n.  The 
paddle  or  float  of  a  featliering-wheel. 
Feathering-screw  ( feiH ' er - ing - skro ),  n, 
A'aut.  a  screw-propeller  whose  lilades  are 
so  arranged  as  to  receive  a  variable  pitcli, 
so  tliat  tliey  may  even  stand  parallel  with 
tlie  shaft,  and  thus  offer  little  or  no  resist- 
ance when  the  sliip  is  moving  under  sail 
alone. 

Feathering-Wheel  (fcTH'er-ing-whel),  n.  A 

paddle-wheel  in  vvliich  tlie  floats  are  so  con- 
structed and  arranged  as  to  enter  and  leave 
the  water  edgewise,  or  as  nearly  so  as  pos- 
sible. 

Featherless  (fein'^r-les),  a.  Destitute  of 
featliers;  unfledged. 

Featherlyt  ( feTH'6r-li),  a.  Resembling 
feathers.  'Home  featherly  particle  of  snow.' 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Feather-maker  (feTH'Sr-miik-er),  n.  A 

malier  of  plumes  of  real  orartiflcial  feathers. 
Feather-shot,  Feathered-shot  (feiH'er- 
slidt,  fc'TH'erd-shot),  n.  The  name  given  to 
copper  in  the  form  which  it  assumes  when 
it  is  poured  in  a  molten  condition  into  cold 
water. 

Feather-spray  (f elH'er-spra),  n.  The  foamy 
ri])iile  produced  by  the  cutwater  of  fast 
vtssels,  as  steamers,  forming  a  pair  of 
featliers  one  on  each  side  of  tlie  vessel. 

Feather-star  (felH'^r-star),  n.  Comatula 
{Antedon)  rosacea,  a  beautiful  crinoid  oc- 
curring on  our  coasts,  consisting  of  a  central 
body  or  disc,  from  which  jjroceed  five  I'adi- 
ating  arms,  each  dividing  into  two  secondary 
brandies,  so  that  ultimately  there  are  ten 
slender  rays.  Each  arm  is  furnished  on 
both  sides  with  lateral  processes  so  as  to 
assume  a  featlier-like  appeai-ance,  wlience 
the  name.  It  is  fixed  when  young  by  a 
short  stalk,  but  exists  in  a  free  condition  in 
its  adult  state. 

Feather-top  (feTH'er-top),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  several  grasses,  with  a  soft,  wavy 
panicle,  of  the  genera  Agrostisand  Aruiido. 

Feather-'veined  (felH'er-vand),  a.  In  hot. 
applied  to  leaves  in  which  the  veins  diverge 
from  the  mid-rib  to  the  margin  like  the 
parts  of  a  feather,  as  in  the  oak,  chestnut, 
&c. 

Feather-weight  (felH'er-wat),  n.  In  racing, 
(a)  Scrupulously  exact  weight,  such  as  that  a 
feather  would  turn  the  scale,  when  a  jockey 
is  weighed  or  weighted,  (b)  The  lightest 
weight  that  can  be  placed  on  a  horse. 
Feathery  (feiH'er-i),  a.  1.  Clothed  or 
covered  with  feathers. 

Or  wliistle  from  the  lodge,  or  village  cock 
Count  the  night-watches  to  his  feathery  dames. 

MMott. 

2.  Resembling  feathers ;  as,  the  feathery 
spray; /«>("( /7ic)-!/ clouds. — 3.  In  bot.  consisting 
of  iniv^  liairs,  which  are  themselves  hairy. 

Feathery-footed  (feTH'er-i-fut-ed),  a.  Hav- 
ing featliers  on  the  feet. 

Featly  (fet'li),  adv.  In  a  feat  manner; 
neatly;  tidily;  dexterously;  adroitly. 

Foot  it  featly  here  and  there. 

And  sweet  si)rites  the  burthens  bear.  Shak. 

Featness  (fet'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
feat ;  dexterity ;  adroitness ;  skilfulness. 
[Rare.] 

Featoust  (fet'us),  a.    Neat;  dexterous. 
Featouslyt  (fet'us-li),  adv.   Nimbly;  neatly; 
properly. 

The  morrice  rings,  while  hobby-horse  doth  foot  it 
featousiy.  Beau.  Gf  Ft. 

Feature  (fe'tiir),  n.  [O.Fr.  failure,  also 
.faicture,  L.  .factura,  a  making,  from  facio, 
factum,  to  make.]  1.  The  shape;  the  make; 
the  exterior  ;  the  whole  turn  or  cast  of  the 
body.  [This  is  almost  always  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  Shakspere.] 

she  also  dolTd  her  heavy  haberjeon. 
Which  the  {^\r feature  of  her  limbs  did  hide. 

Spenser. 

2.  The  make,  form,  or  cast  of  any  part  of  the 
face;  any  single  lineament.  ■  The  charm  of 
rounded  fairness  and  unworn  strength  in 
feature  and  Umb.'  Dr.  Caird.  'Chiselled 
features  clear  and  sleek.'  Tennyson.— S.  Ap- 
pearance; shape;  form. 

So  scented  the  grim  feature  [Death  personified], 

and  upturned 
His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air.  Jlfitton. 

4.  The  make  or  form  of  any  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  a  thing,  as  of  a  country  or  landscape. 

5.  A  prominent  part;  as,  the  features  of  a 
treaty. 

This  is  what  distance  does  for  us,  the  harsh  and 
bitter  features  of  this  or  that  experience  are  slowly 
obliterated,  and  memory  begins  to  look  kindly  to  the 
past.  Black. 

6.  Goodappearance;handsomeness.  'Cheated 
ot  feature  by  dissembling  nature.'  Shak. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  ab«ne;     f,  Sc.  tey. 
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Featured  (fe'turd),  a.  1.  Having  a  certain 
make  or  shape;  sliaped;  fashioned. 

Wishing  me  lil<e  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Feniured  like  him,  Shak. 

2.  Having  a  certain  cast  of  features;  possess- 
ing features;  exhibiting  human  features. 

The  well-stained  canvas  or  i^zfeatitred  stone. 

Yoiitig. 

Featureless  (fe'tiir-les),  a.    Having  no  dis- 
tinct features;  shapeless;  ugly. 
Let  those  whom  nature  hath  not  made  for  store, 
Harsh  featureless  and  rude,  barrenly  perish.  Shak. 

Featureliness  (fe'tQr-li-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  featurely  or  handsome.  Colendge. 

Featurely  (fe'tur-li),  a.  Having  features; 
handsome.  '  Featurely  warriors  of  Christian 
chivalry.'  Coleridge. 

Feaze  (fez),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  foes,  a  thread; 
G.  fasen,  to  ravel  out.]  To  untwist  the  end 
of  anything  made  of  threads  or  fibres;  to 
ravel  out. 

Feaze  (fez),  n.  State  of  being  anxious  or  ex- 
cited; worry;  vexation.  Goodrich. 

Feaze  t  (fez),  v.  t.  [Perhaps  connected  with 
Swiss  fitzen,  fauseii,  D  veselen,  Fr.  fesser, 
to  whip.]  To  whip  with  rods;  to  tease;  to 
worry.  Written  also  Feeze,  Feize,and  Pheeze. 

Feblesse,  t  n.  [  Fr.  faiblesse.  ]  Weakness. 
Chaucer. 

Febricula  (fe-brik'u-Ia),  n.  [L.]  A  slight 
fever. 

Febriculose  (fe-brik'u-16s),  a.  [L.  fehricu- 
losus,  from  febris,  a  fever.]  Affected  with 
slight  fever. 

Febriculosity  (fe-brik'u-los"i-ti),  n.  Fever- 
ishness. 

Febrifacient  (fe-bri-fa'shi-ent),  a.  [L. 
febris,  a  fever,  and  facio,  to  make.]  Causing 
fever. 

Febrifacient  ( f e  -  bri  -  f a '  shi  -  ent ),  n.  That 
which  produces  fever. 

Febriferous  (fe-brifer-us),  a.    (L.  febris, 

fever,  and  fero,  to  bring.]  Producing  fever; 

as,  a  febriferous  locality. 
Febriic  (fe-brif'ik),  a.    [L.  febris,  a  fever, 

and  facio,  to  make.]    Producing  fever; 

feverish. 

The febrific  humour  fell  into  my  legs.  Chesterfield. 

Febrifugal  (fe-bri-fiig'al  or  fe-bri'fiig-al),  a. 

[See  Febrifuge.]   Having  the  quality  of 

mitigating  or  curing  fever. 
Febrifuge  (fe'bri-fuj),  n.    [L.  febris,  fever, 

and  fugo,  to  drive  away.]   Any  medicine 

that  mitigates  or  removes  fever. 
Febrifuge  (fe'bri-ffij),  a.  Having  the  quality 

of  mitigating  or  subduing  fever;  anti-febrile : 

applied  chiefly  to  medicines  used  against 

the  ague. 

Febrile  (felirll),  a.  [L.  febrilis,  from  febris, 
fever.  ]  Pertaining  to  fever ;  indicating 
fever,  or  derived  from  it;  as,  febrile  symp- 
toms; febrile  action. 

Febris  (fe'bris),  ?i.    [L.]  Fever. 

Febronianism  (fe-bro'ni-an-izm),  n.  [From 
Justinus  Febronius,  a  nom  de  plume  as- 
sumed by  John  Nicholas  von  Hontheim, 
archbishop  of  Treves,  in  a  work  on  the  claims 
of  the  pope,]  In  Rom.  Cath.  theol.  a  system 
of  doctrines  antagonistic  to  the  admitted 
claims  of  the  pope,  and  asserting  the  inde- 
pendence of  national  churches,  and  the 
rights  of  bishops  to  unrestricted  action  in 
matters  of  discipline  and  church  government 
within  their  own  dioceses. 

February  (feb'ru-a-ri),  n.  [L.  februarius, 
the  month  of  expiation,  because  on  the  15th 
of  this  month  the  great  feast  of  expiation 
and  purification  (februa)  sacred  to  the  god 
Februus,  was  held— from  a  Sabine  word 
februum,  purgation.]  The  name  of  the 
second  month  in  the  year,  introduced  into 
the  Roman  calendar  it  is  said  by  Numa,  In 
common  years,  tliis  month  contains  twenty- 
eight  days ;  in  the  bissextile  or  leap-year, 
twenty-nine  days.    See  Bissextile. 

Februation  (feb-ru-a'shon),  11.  [See  Feb- 
ruary.] Purification. 

Februus  (feb'ru-us),  n.  [See  February.] 
In  class,  imjth.  an  old  Italian  divinity, 
whose  worship  was  celebrated  with  lustra- 
tions in  the  month  of  February. 

Fecal  (fe'knl),  a.  Frecal. 

Feccbe.t  D.i.    To  fetch.  Chaucer. 

Feces  (fe'sez),  n.  pi.    Fteces.  [Rare.] 

Fecht  (fecht),  n.  A  fight;  a  contest;  a 
struggle ;  as,  he  had  a  sair  fecht  wi'  the 
warld;  he  had  a  sair  fecht  before  he  wan 
awa'.  [Scotch.] 

Fecht  (fe6ht),.D.l  and  i.  To  fight;  to  struggle, 
or  to  strug,gle  with.  [Scotch.] 

Fecial  (fe'shal),  n.  [L.  feciales,  fetiales,  the 
Roman  priests  who  sanctioned  treaties  when 
concluded,  and  demanded  satisfaction  from 


the  enemy  before  a  formal  declaration  of 
war.]  A  member  of  a  college  of  ancient  Ro- 
man priests,  whose  province  it  was  when  any 
dispute  ai-ose  with  a  foreign  state,  to  demand 
satisfaction,  to  determine  tlie  circumstances 
under  wliich  war  might  be  commenced,  to 
perform  the  various  religious  rites  attendant 
on  the  declaration  of  war,  and  to  preside  at 
the  formal  ratification  of  peace. 
Fecial  (fe'shal),  a.  In  ancient  Rome,  per- 
taining to  the  fecials  or  college  of  priests, 
who  acted  as  the  guardians  of  the  public 
faith. 

Fecifork  (fe'si-fork),'n.  [L.  fceces,  dung,  and 
E.  fork.]  In  entoiii.  the  anal  fork  on  wliich 
the  larvae  of  certain  insects  cai'ry  their 

fa;ces. 

Fecit  (fe'sit),  n.  [Lit,  he  has  made  or  done 
it— 3d  pers.  sing.  peif.  ind.  act.  of  L.  facio, 
to  do.]  A  word  which  is  placed  on  one's 
work,  as  a  statue,  &c. ,  along  with  the  name 
of  tlie  maker  or  designer;  as,  Straduarius 
fecit,  Straduarius  made  it. 
Feck  (fek),  n.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps 
in  one  or  other  of  its  senses  from  A.  Sax. 
fcec,  space,  interval;  or  a  corrupted  form  of 
effect.  ]  1,  Strength ;  value ;  vigour.  — 2.  Space ; 
quantity;  number;  as,  wliat/ec/c  of  ground? 
how  much  land?  what  feck  o'  folk?  how 
many  people? — Many  feck,  a  great  number; 
maist  feck,  the  greatest  part. — 3.  The  great- 
est part  or  number;  the  main  part;  as,  the 
feck  of  a  region,  that  is,  the  greatest  part  of 
it.    [Scotch  in  all  the  senses.] 

Ye,  for  my  sake,  ha'e  gien  \.\\Q/eck 
Of  a'  the  ten  connnan's 

A  screed  some  day.  Btcriis. 

Feck  (fek),  a.    Fresh;  vigorous.  [Scotch,] 
'  I  trow  thou  be  a  feck  auld  carle; 
Will  ye  shaw  the  way  to  me  ?'     Jacobite  Relics. 

Fecket  (fek'et),  n.  An  under- waistcoat, 
[Scotch,] 

Grim  loon !  he  g"at  me  by  the  fecket. 

An'  sair  me  shook.  B:irns. 

Feckless  (fek'les),  n.  Without  strength; 
spiritless;  feeble;  weak;  worthless;  not  re- 
spectable. [Scotch;  sometimes  used  by  Eng- 
lish writers.] 

Feckly  (fek'li),  adv.  For  the  most  part; 
mostly.  [Scotch.] 

Wheel-carriages  I  ha'e  but  fe^v. 

Three  carts,  an'  twa  are  feckly  new.  Burns. 

Fecula  (fe'ku-la),  n.  [L.  fcecula,  lees  of 
wine  in  the  form  of  a  crust,  dim.  of  foex, 
feeds,  sediment,  dregs.]  Any  pulverulent 
matter  obtained  from  plants  by  simply 
breaking  down  the  texture,  washing  witli 
water,  and  subsidence ;  specifically,  (a) 
starch  or  farina,  called  also  Amylaceous 
Fecula.  (6)  The  green  colouring  matter  of 
plants;  chlorophyll. 

Feculence,  Feciilency  (fe'ku-lens,  fe'kti- 
len-si),  11.  [L.  fcecideutia,  lees,  dregs.  See 
Fecula.]  1.  Muddiness;  foulness;  the  qua- 
lity of  being  foul  witli  extraneous  matter  or 
lees.— 2.  That  which  is  feculent;  lees;  sedi- 
ment; dregs. 

Feculent  (fe'kii-lent),  a.  Foul  with  extrane- 
ous or  impure  substances ;  muddy ;  thick ; 
turbid;  abounding  with  sediment  or  excre- 
mentitious  matter. 

Fecund  (fe'kund),  a.  [L.  fecundus,  fruitful, 
from  root  fe,  same  as  fu,  fi,  meaning  to 
produce,  to  bring  forth,  which  occurs  in  Gr. 
phud,  L.  fui,  fetus,  and  Jio.]  Fruitful  in 
children;  prolific. 

Fecundate  (f e'kund-at),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  fe- 
cundated; ppr.  fecundating.  1.  To  make 
fruitful  or  prolific.  —2.  To  impregnate ;  as, 
the  pollen  of  flowers  fecundates  the  ovum 
tlirough  the  stigma. 

Fecundation  (fe-kund-a'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  making  fruitful  or  prolific;  impregnation. 

Fecundify  (fe-kund'i-f i),  v.  t.  To  make  fruit- 
ful; to  fecundate.  [Rare.] 

Fecundity  (fe-kund'i-ti),  n.  [L.  faecuiiditas, 
trom  fecundus.  See  Fecund.]  1.  Fruitful- 
ness;  tlie  quality  of  producing  fruit ;  parti- 
cularly, the  quality  in  female  animals  of 
producing  young  in  great  numbers. — 2.  The 
power  of  germinating;  as,  the  seeds  of  some 
plants  long  retain  tlieir  fecundity. — 3.  Fer- 
tility; the  power  of  bringing  forth  in  abun- 
dance; richness  of  invention. 

The  fecundity  of  his  creative  power  never  growing 
barren  nor  being  exhausted.  Bentley. 

Fed  (fed)  pret.  <fc  pp.  oifeed  (which  see). 

Fedaryt  (fe'da-ri),  a.   See  Federary. 

Fedelini  (fa-del-e'ne),  n.  A  kind  of  dried 
Italian  paste  in  a  pipe  form,  of  a  smaller 
size  than  vermicelli.  Simmonds. 

Federacy  (fe'de-ra-si),  n.  A  confederation  ; 
tlie  union  of  several  states,  self-governing 
in  local  matters,  but  subject  in  matters  of 


general  polity  to  a  central  authority,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  or  representatives 
of  the  individual  states. 

There  remain  coins  of  several  states  of  the  league, 
and  also  coins  of  the  league  itself — a  plain  indication 
both  of  the  sovereignty  exercised  by  the  several 
members,  and  of  the  sovereignty  exercised  by  the 
whole  federacy.  Brougham. 

Federal  (fe'der-al),  a.  [Fr.  fidh-al,  from  L. 
foddus,  foederis,  a  league.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  a  league  or  contract;  derived  from  an 
agreement  or  covenant  between  parties,  par- 
ticularly between  nations. 

The  Romans,  contrary  to  federal  right,  compelled 
them  to  part  with  Sardinia.  Gj-ctl'. 

2.  United  in  a  confederacy ;  founded  on 
alliance  by  contract  or  mutual  agreement ; 
as,  a  federal  government,  such  as  that  of 
the  United  States.  Seethe  noun,— 3.  Favour- 
aide  to  the  preservation  of  a  confederacy; 
supporting  the  inviolability  of  a  confederacy; 
as,  the  Federal  party  triunii)hed  over  the 
Confederates  in  the  American  civil  war. 

Federal,  Federalist  (fe'der-al,  fe'der-al-ist), 
11.  An  appellation  in  America,  given  to  those 
politicians  who  wanted  to  strengthen  the 
fcedus  or  general  government  compact,  in 
opposition  to  others  who  wished  to  enfeeble 
it  by  extending  the  separate  authority  of 
the  several  states.  In  the  American  civil 
war  of  1861-5,  the  term  Federals  was  ap- 
jilied  to  the  Northern  party  who  strove  to 
retain  the  states  which  desired  to  secede 
in  t!ie  Union,  in  opposition  to  tlie  tenn 
Confederates,  applied  to  tlie  Southern  party 
who  desired  to  secede. 

Federalism  (fe'dfer-al-izm),  n.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Federalists. 

Federalist.  See  Federal. 

Federalization  (fe'der-al-iz-a"shon),  n.  Con- 
federation; federal  union.   Stiles.  [Rare.] 

Federalize  (fe'der-al-iz),  v.  t.  or  i.  pret.  &  pp. 
federalized;  ppr.  federalizing.  In  the  United 
States,  to  miite  in  compact,  as  different 
states;  to  confederate  for  political  purposes. 

Federary,  t  Fedaryt  (fe'de-ra-ri,  fe'da-ri),  n. 
A  partner;  a  confederate;  an  accomplice. 

More,  she's  a  traitor,  and  Camillo  is 

A  federary  with  her.  Shak. 

Federate  (fe'der-at),  a.  [L.  foederatm, 
pp.  of  fa'dero,  to  establish  by  treaty,  from 
fcedus,  a  treaty.]  Leagued;  united  by  com- 
pact, as  sovereignties,  states,  or  nations; 
joined  in  confederacy;  as, /ederaie  nations 
or  powers. 

Federation  (fe-dSr-a'slion),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  uniting  in  a  league. — 2.  A  league;  a  con- 
federacy. 

Even  in  war  the  cruelty  of  the  conqueror  was  not 
seldom  mitigated  by  the  recollection  that  he  and  liis 
vanquished  enemies  were  all  members  of  one  great 
federation  under  the  supremacj^  of  the  pope. 

Macaiclay. 

3.  A  federal  government,  as  that  of  the 
United  States. 

Federative  (fe'der-at-iv),  a.  Uniting;  join- 
ing in  a  league;  forming  a  confederacy.  'The 

federative  capacity  of  this  kingdom. '  Burke. 

Fedifragous  (  f e-di'fra-gus  ),  a.    [L.  foedi- 

fiagus — fcedus,  a  treaty,  and  frango,  to 
break  ]  Treaty-breaking.  Vicars,  cited  by 
Goodrich. 

Fedityt  (fe'di-ti),  n.  [Jj.  fceditas,  from  fcedus, 
vile.]   Turpitude;  vileness.    Bishop  Hall. 

Fee  (fe),  11.  [A.  Sax,  feoh,  cattle,  sheep,  pro- 
perty, money;  D.  vee,  G.  vieh,  O.G.  fihu, 
Icel,  f^,  cattle  ;  Goth,  faihu,  goods,  money 
— allied  to  L.  pecus,  a  herd  of  small  cattle; 
Gr.  jioM,  a  fiock  or  flocks.  ]  1.  A  reward  or 
compensation  for  services ;  recompense, 
either  gratuitous,  or  established  by  law  and 
claimed  of  right.  It  is  applied  particularly 
to  the  reward  of  professional  services;  as, 
the  fees  of  lawyers  and  physicians;  the  fees 
of  office;  clerk's  fees;  slierift's /ecs;  man-iage 
fees,  &c.  Many  of  these  are  fixed  by  law; 
but  gratuities  to  professional  men  are  also 
called  fees.  'Litigious  terms,  fat  conten- 
tions, and  flowing/ees.'  Milton. 

Take  some  remembrance  of  us  as  a  tribute. 
Not  as  a  fee.  Shak. 

2.  Wages.  [Scotch.] 

And  for  a  merk  o'  mair  fee 

Dinna  stan'  wi'  him.  Scotch  song 

Fee,  Fief  (fe,  fef),  n.  [Fr.  fief,  Pr.  feu,  fieu, 
Sp.  and  Pg.  feudo,  L.  feudum,  feodum, 
which  is  from  the  O.H.G.  fihu,  Goth,  faihu, 
cattle,  goods.  The  change  of  d  into  /  is  seen 
also  in  Fr.  Juif,  a  Jew,  from  Juda3us,  and 
in  other  words.  See  Fee,  above.]  1.  Prim- 
arily, in  feudal  law,  a  loan  of  land,  an  es- 
tate in  trust,  granted  by  a  prince  or  lord, 
to  be  held  by  the  grantee  on  condition  of 
personal  service  or  other  condition,  which 
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not  being  performed  the  land  reverted  to 
the  lord  or  donor;  hence,  any  land  or  tene- 
ment held  of  a  superior  on  certain  condi- 
tions; a  feud.  All  the  land  in  England, 
except  the  crown  land,  is  regarded  as  of  this 
kind.— 2.  In  English  law,  a  freehold  estate 
of  inheritance,  with  or  without  the  adjunct 
simple,  denoting  an  absolute  inheritance 
descendible  to  heirs  general  and  liable  to 
alienation  at  the  pleasure  of  the  proprietor, 
who  is  absolute  owner  of  the  soil.  A  fee 
simple  is  also  called  an  absolute  fee,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  limited  fee,  that  is,  an 
estate  limited  or  clogged  with  certain  con- 
ditions; as,  a  qualified  or  base  fee,  which 
ceases  with  the  existence  of  certain  condi- 
tions; and  aco)i(Zi«ion(ii/ee,  which  is  limited 
to  particular  heirs. —3.  Property;  possession; 
ownership.  'Laden  with  rich /ee.'  Spenser. 


Fee  (fe),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  feed  or  fee'd;  ppr. 
feeing.     1.  To  pay  a  fee  to;  to  reward. 
Hence— 2.  To  hire;  to  bribe. 
She  hath  an  usher,  and  a  waiting  gentlewoman, 
A  page,  a  coachman;  these  are  /fed  and  /ged, 
And  yet,  for  all  that,  will  be  prating.     Beau.  &■  Ft. 

3.  To  hire  or  keep  in  hire,  as  a  farm  or  do- 
mestic servant.  'Fee  him,  father, /ee  him.' 
Seotch  song.  —i.  To  cause  to  engage  with  a 
person  for  domestic  or  farm  service;  as,  a 
man  fees  his  son  to  a  farmer. 

Feeable  (fe'a-bl),  a.    That  may  be  feed. 

Feeble  (fe'bl),  a.  [Fr.  faible,  O.Fr.  Jleble, 
fioible,  fuible,  It.  fievole  from  L.  flebilis,  lam- 
entable, from  fleo,  to  weep.]  1.  Weak;  desti- 
tute of  physical  strength ;  infirm ;  debili- 
tated. 

Thy  mark  is  feeble  age,  bnt  thy  false  dart 
Mistakes  that  aim  and  cleaves  an  infant's  heart. 

Shak. 

2.  Wanting  force,  vigour,  vividness,  or  energy ; 
as,  a/ee6Ze  voice;  a/ee6ielig'ht;/ee We  powers 
of  mind. 

Feeblet  (fe'bl),  v.t.    To  weaken. 

shall  that  victorious  hand  be /cebled'^ere.  Shak, 

Feeble-minded  (fe'bl-mind-ed),  a.  Weak 
in  mind;  wanting  firmness  or  constancy; 
irresolute. 

Comfort  the  feebU-Juinded.      i  Thes.  v.  14. 

Feeble-mindedness  (fe'bl-mind-ed-nes),  n. 

State  of  having  a  feeble  mind. 
Feebleness  (fe'bl-nes),  n.    The  quality  or 

condition  of  being  feeble;  weakness;  debility; 

infirmity. 

Feebly  (fe'bli),  adv.  Weakly;  without 
strength;  as,  to  mo\e  feebhj. 

Thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep.  Dryden. 

Feed  (fed),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  fed;  ppr.  feeding. 
[A.  Sax.  fedan,  to  feed,  from  foda,  food.  The 
root  of  food  is  the  same  as  that  of  father.] 

1.  To  give  food  to;  to  supply  with  nourish- 
ment; as,  to /eed  an  infant;  to  feed  horses. 
Fig.  to  entertain,  indulge,  delight.  'Cannot 
feed  mine  eye.'  'To/cei my  humour.'  Shak. 

If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him.    Rom.  xii.  20. 

2.  To  supply;  to  furnish  with  anything  of 
which  there  is  constant  consumption,  waste, 
use,  or  application  for  some  purpose ;  as, 
springs /eed  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers;  ponds 
and  streams  feed  canals;  to  feed  the  fire; 
to  feed  an  engine  with  water. — 3.  To  graze; 
to  cause  to  be  cropped  by  feeding,  as  her- 
bage by  cattle. 

Once  in  three  years  feed  your  mowing  lands. 

Mortimer. 

1.  To  give  for  food  or  for  consumption ;  as, 
to  feed  out  turnips  to  cattle;  to  feed  water 
to  an  engine.— 5.  In  mach.  to  supply  material 
for  a  machine  to  operate  on,  as  to  supply 
grain  to  a  thrashing-mill;  to  move  any  sub- 
stance, as  wood,  metal,  &c.,  to  a  cutting  or 
dressing  tool,  &c. 

Feed  (fed),  v.  i.    l.  To  take  food;  to  eat. 

Upon  the  earth's  increase  why  shouldst  thou  feed 
Unless  the  earth  with  thy  increase  be  fed?  S/iak. 

2.  To  subsist  by  eating;  to  prey;  as,  some 
birds  feed  on  seeds  and  berries,  others  on 
flesh.— 3.  To  pasture;  to  graze;  to  place 
cattle  to  feed.  Ex.  xxii.  5.-4.  To  grow  fat. 
5.  To  support  or  comfort  one's  self  mentally, 
as  by  hope. 

To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  feare  and  sorrow. 

S^e>tser. 

Feed  (fed),  n.  1.  Food;  that  which  is  eaten; 
pasture;  fodder;  as,  the  hills  of  our  country 
furnish  the  best  feed  for  sheep.— 2.  Pasture- 
ground;  grazing-land. 

His  flocks  and  bounds  of  feed 
Are  now  on  sale.  S/iak. 

3.  Meal,  or  act  of  eating. 

For  such  pleasure  till  that  hour 
At  feed  or  fountain  never  had  I  found.  Milton. 


4.  A  certain  allowance  of  provender  given 
to  a  horse,  cow,  &c. ;  as,  a  feed  of  corn  or 
oats.— 5.  In  mach.  as  much  material  or  other 
necessary  element  as  is  supplied  at  once  to 
a  machine  or  other  contrivance,  to  make  it 
act  or  to  be  operated  on,  as  a  large  head  of 
fluid  iron  to  a  runner  or  mould  for  heavy 
castings;  a  feeder,  the  quantity  of  water  sup- 
plied at  once  to  a  steam  boiler,  and  the  like. 
6.  In  mech.  any  contrivance  for  giving  to  a 
machine  a  regular  and  uniform  supply  of  the 
material  to  be  operated  on;  as,  the  feed  of  a 
turning  lathe.  —Feed  of  a  lock,  the  quantity 
of  water  required  to  pass  a  boat  through 
the  lock  of  a  canal. 

Feeder  (fed'ei-),  n.  l.  One  that  gives  food  or 
supplies  nourishment. 

Swinish  gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast. 
But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.  Mittoti. 

2.  One  who  furnishes  incentives;  an  encour- 
ager.    'The  feeder  of  my  riots.'  Shak.— 

3.  One  that  eats  or  subsists;  as,  small  birds 
are  feeders  on  grain  or  seeds. 

The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  feeder.  Shak. 

4.  One  who  fattens  cattle  for  slaughter. — 

5.  A  fountain,  stream,  or  channel  that  sup- 
plies a  main  canal  with  water.— 6.  A  branch 
or  side  railway  running  into  and  increasing 
the  business  of  the  main  line.— 7.  In  iron- 
founding,  a  large  head  or  supply  of  fluid 
ii'on,  to  a  runner  or  mould  in  heavy  castings. 
8.  In  mining,  a  short  cross  vein  passing  into  a 
lode.  — 9.  t  A  servant  or  dependant  supported 
by  his  lord.  '  I  will  your  faithful  feeder  he.' 
Shak. 

Feed-head  (fed'hed),  n.  A  cistern  contain- 
ing water  and  communicating  with  the 
boiler  of  a  steam-engine  by  a  pipe,  to  supply 
the  boiler  by  the  gravity  of  the  water,  the 
height  being  made  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  pressure  within  the  boiler.  Weale. 

Feed-heater  (fed'het-er),  n.  In  a  steam-en- 
gine, a  vessel  in  which  the  water  for  feeding 
a  steam-boiler  is  heated  by  the  waste  steam 
or  waste  heat  of  the  furnace  before  it  is 
admitted  into  the  boiler,  so  that  it  is  raised 
to  the  boiling  point  more  quickly,  and  with 
less  expenditure  of  fuel,  than  cold  water. 

Feeding  (fed'ing),  n.  l.  That  which  is  eaten. 
2.  Tliat  which  furnishes  food,  especially  for 
animals;  pasture-land. 

Feeding-bottle  (fed'ing-bot-1),  n.  A  bottle 
for  supplying  milk  or  liquid  nutriment  to 
an  infant. 

Feed-motion  (fed'mo-shon),  n.  In  mach. 
the  machinery  that  gives  motion  to  the 
parts  called  the  feed  in  machines. 

Feed-pipe  (fed'pip),  n.  in  a  steam-engine, 
tile  pipe  leading  from  the  feed-pump  or 
from  an  elevated  cistern  to  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler. 

Feed-pump  (fed'pump),  n.  The  force-pump 
employed  in  supplying  the  boilers  of  steam- 
engines  with  water. 

Feed-water  (fed'wa-tfer),  n.  Warmed  water 
supplied  to  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  by 
the  feed-pump  through  the  feed-pipe. 

Fee-estate  (fe'es-tat), «.  Lands  or  tenements 
for  which  some  service  or  acknowledgment 
is  paid  to  the  chief  lord. 

Fee-fa-fum  (fe'fa-fum),  n.  [An  interjec- 
tional  exclamation  in  the  doggerel  rhyme 
pronounced  by  a  giant  on  perceiving  the 
smell  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer.  '  Fee-fa-fum, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman.'  Pro- 
bably an  imitation  of  the  mystical  jargon 
of  the  old  necromancers.  ]  Nonsensical 
mysterious  appliances  or  contrivances  de- 
signed to  inspire  terror  in  ignorant  or  weak 
persons. 

They  (the  spirits  of  Milton)  have  no  horns,  no  tails, 
none  of  the  fee-fa  ficm  of  Tasso  and  Klojistock. 

Jllacaltlay. 

Fee-farm  (fe'farm),  n.  [Fee  anA  farm.]  A 
kind  of  tenure  of  estates  without  homage, 
fealty,  or  other  service,  except  that  men- 
tioned in  the  feoffment,  which  is  usually 
the  full  rent.  The  nature  of  this  tenure  is, 
that  if  the  rent  is  in  arrear  or  unpaid  for 
two  years,  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs  may 
have  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the 
lands. 

Fee-farm  Rent  (fe'farm  rent),  n.  In  laio, 
properly  a  perpetual  rent-service  reserved 
by  the  crown,  or  before  the  statute  of  quia 
emptores,  by  a  subject  upon  a  grant  in  fee- 
simple. 

Fee-fund  (fe'fund),  n.  In  Scots  law,  the 
dues  of  court  payable  on  the  talilingof  sum- 
monses in  the  Court  of  Session,  the  extract- 
ing of  decrees,  &c. ,  out  of  which  the  clerks 
and  other  officers  of  the  court  are  paid. 


Feel  (fel),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  felt;  ppr.  feeling. 
[A.  Sax.  f elan,  G.  fiihlen,  D.  voelen,  to  feel; 
the  root-meaning  and  connections  of  the 
word  are  doubtful.]  1.  To  perceive  by  the 
touch ;  to  have  sensation  excited  by  con- 
tact of  a  thing  with  the  body  or  limbs. 

Come  near,  I  pray  thee,  that  I  may  feet  thee,  my 
son.  Gen.  xxvii.  21. 

2.  To  have  a  sense  of;  to  perceive  within  one's 
self;  to  be  affected  by;  to  be  sensitive  of; 
as,  to  feel  pain;  to  feel  pleasure. 

Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth. 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it.  Shak. 

3.  To  experience;  to  suffer. 

whoso  keepeth  the  commandments  shall  feel  no 
evil  thing.  Eccl.  viii.  5. 

4.  To  know;  to  be  acquainted  with;  to  have 
a  real  and  just  view  of. 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself.  Shak. 
6.  To  touch;  to  handle;  to  examine  by  touch- 
ing; to  make  trial  of;  to  test. 

He  hath  writ  this  to  feel  my  aff'ection  to  your  honour. 

Shall. 

—To  feel  of,  to  examine  by  touching.  [An- 
tiquated or  vulgar.  ] 

They  usually  gather  them  before  they  be  full  ripe, 
boreing  an  hole  in  them,  and  feeling  of  the  kernel, 
they  know  if  they  be  ripe  enough  for  their  purpose. 

Rob.  Ktwx. 

—To  feel  out,  to  try;  to  sound;  to  search 
for;  to  explore;  as,to/eeZ  o)((  one's  opinions 
or  designs.  [S.a.ve.]—To  feel  after,  to  search 
for;  to  seek  to  find;  to  seek  as  a  person  grop- 
ing in  the  dark. 

If  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him. 

Acts  xvii,  27. 

Feel  (fel),  v.i.  \.  To  have  perception  by  the 
touch,  or  by  the  contact  of  any  substance 
with  the  body.— 2.  To  have  the  sensibility 
or  the  passions  moved  or  excited. 

But  spite  of  all  the  criticising  elves. 

Those  who  would  make  usfeel,  must  feel  themselves. 

Churchill. 

Man,  who  feels  for  all  mankind.  Pope. 

3.  To  give  tactual  perception;  to  excite  tac- 
tual sensation;  to  produce  an  impression 
on  the  nerves  of  sensation:  followed  by  an 
adjective  describing  the  character  of  the 
sensation  or  impression. 

Blind  men  say  black  yir^/j  rough,  and  white  feels 
smooth.  Drydeit. 

4.  To  perceive  one's  self  to  be:  followed  by 
an  adjective  descriptive  of  the  state  one 
perceives  one's  self  to  be  in;  as,  to  feel  hurt: 
to  feel  grieved  ;  to  feel  unwilling;  to  feel 
unworthy.  '  I  then  did  feel  full  sick. '  Shak. 

5.  To  know  certainly  or  without  misgiving. 

Garlands  .  .  .  which  I  feel 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  bear.  Shak. 

Feel  (fel),  n.  1.  Sense  of  feeling;  perception; 
sensation. 

Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass. 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June. 

LeigOz  Httnt. 

2.  The  quality  of  communicating  a  sensa- 
tion or  impression  on  being  touched ;  a.s, 
soap-stone  is  distinguished  by  its  greasy 
feel. 

Membranous  or  papery  ...  as  to  feel  and  look. 

Is.  Taylor. 

Feeler  (fel'er),  n.  1.  One  who  feels.— 2.  An 
organ  of  touch  in  insects  and  others  of  the 
lower  animals.  The  true  feelers  or  antenna;  of 
insects  are  two  in  number,  and  are  borne  on 
the  head.  They  are  of  very  varied  shapes,  but 
are  always  jointed  and  richly  supplied  with 
nerves.  The  palpi  of  insects,  which  are  also 
called  feelers,  are  distinguished  from  an- 
tennae by  being  short,  naked,  and  placed 
near  the  mouth.  They  are  used  for  trying  ob- 
jects by  the  touch  or  for  searching  for  food. 
This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  'glass  hand' 
which  is  projected  from  the  interior  of  the 
shell  of  the  Lepas  anatifera  and  others  of 
the  baniacle  tribe.  The  continual  motion 
of  the  feelers,  which  are  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  limbs  of  the  animal,  sweeps  into 
the  cavity  of  the  shell  the  minute  marine 
animals  which  serve  as  food,  and  maintain 
a  current  of  water  over  the  surface  for  re- 
spiratory purposes.  —  3.  Any  device,  stra- 
tagem, or  plan  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  designs,  opinions,  or  sen- 
timents of  others. 

Feeling  (fel'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Perceiving  by 
the  touch;  having  perception. — 2.  Express- 
ive of  great  sensibility;  affecting;  tending 
to  excite  the  passions;  as,  he  made  a  feel- 
ing representation  of  his  wrongs;  he  spoke 
with  feeling  eloquence. — 3.  Possessing  great 
sensibility;  easily  affected  or  moved;  as,  a 
feeling  man;  a,  feeling  heart. — 4.  Sensibly 
or  deeply  affected. 

I  had  a  feeling  sense 
Of  all  your  royal  favours ;  but  this  last 
Strikes  through  my  heart.  Southerne. 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  f^U;      me,  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;    y,  So.  iey. 
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Feeling  (fel'ing),  n.  1.  The  sense  of  touch; 
the  sense  by  which  we  perceive  external 
objects  which  come  in  contact  with  the 
body,  and  obtain  ideas  of  their  tangible 
qualities.  It  is  by  feeling  we  loiow  tliat  a 
body  is  hard  or  soft,  hot  or  cold,  wet  or 
dry,  rough  or  smooth.  It  is  the  most  uni- 
versal of  aU  the  senses.  It  exists  wherever 
there  are  nerves,  and  they  are  distributed 
over  all  parts  of  the  body.  Were  it  other- 
wise the  parts  divested  of  it  might  be 
destroyed  without  our  linowledge.  Feeling 
exists  in  all  creatures  that  liave  any  sense 
at  all ;  even  some  plants  show  a  sensibility 
to  touch. 

Why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined. 
And  not,  as  feeling:,  through  all  parts  diffused ! 

Millon. 

2.  The  sensation  conveyed  by  the  sense  of 
touch;  that  which  is  perceived  or  felt  by 
the  mind  wlien  a  material  body  becomes 
the  object  of  this  sense.— 3.  Pliysical  sensa- 
tion of  any  kind,  unless  due  to  one  of  tlie 
special  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  or 
smell;  as,  a  feeling  of  warmth;  a  feeling  of 
pain  ;  a  feeling  of  drowsiness.  — 4.  Mental 
sensation  or  emotion;  mental  state  or  dis- 
position; as,  tlie  accident  evolved  a  feeling 
of  sympatliy;  we  have  a  feeling  of  pride  in 
reading  the  history  of  our  country;  I  had 
a  feeling  of  pleasure  in  looking  at  him. 

Great  persons  had  need  to  borrow  other  people's 
opinions  to  think  themselves  happy:  for  if  they  judge 
by  their  own  feeling,  they  do  not  find  it.  Bacon. 

The  king  out  of  a  princely  feeling  was  sparing 
and  compassionate  towards  his  subjects.  Bacon. 

5.  Mental  perception,  as  distinguished  from 
emotional  sensation,  wlietlier  intuitive  or 
resulting  from  external  causes;  conscious- 
ness; conviction;  as,  every  one  liad  a  feel- 
ing of  the  truth  of  his  statement. 

It  thus  appears  that  when  pushed  to  our  last  resort, 
we  must  retire  either  upon  feeling  or  belief  or  both 
indifferently.  Sir  IV.  HamiltoJt. 

6.  Capability  of  acute  perception  of  and 
sympathy  with  tlie  conditions  and  circum- 
stances of  others;  fine  emotional  endow- 
ment; hence,  sympathy  witlr  tlie  distressed; 
tenderness  of  heart;  nice  sensibility;  as,  the 
man  of  feeling.  —  7.  That  element  in  our 
mental  constitution  possessing  sensibility; 
sensitiveness ;  susceptibility :  generally  in 
the  plural;  as,  he  hurt  my  feelings;  sooth- 
ing to  the  feelings;  he  has  fine  feelings. 

If  there  were  one  thing  that  would  have  made 
Lord  Monmouth  travel  from  London  to  Naples  at 
four-and-twenty  hours'  notice,  it  was  to  avoid  a  scene. 
He  hated  scenes.    He  hated  feelings.  Disraeli. 

8.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  impression  or  emo- 
tion conveyed  by  the  general  expression  of 
a  work  of  art,  especially  as  embodying  some 
emotion  or  conception  of  the  artist. 
Feelingly  (fel'ing-li),  adv.  1.  Witli  expres- 
sion of  great  sensibility;  tenderly;  as,  to 
speak  feelingly.  —2.  So  as  to  be  sensibly  felt. 

These  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am.  Shak. 

Peer,  Feere  (fer).    Same  as  Fere. 

Peering,  Feirtng  (fer'ing),  n.  [A.  Sax. 
fyrian,  to  make  a  furrow.]  In  agri.  the 
operation  in  ploughing  of  marking  off  the 
breadtli  of  a  ridge,  by  drawing  a  furrow  on 
each  side  of  the  space  allotted  for  it. 
[Scotch.] 

Feese  t  (fez),  n^    A  race.  Barret. 
Fee-simple  (fe'sim-pl).    See  Fee. 
Feet  (fet),  n.  pi.  of  foot.    See  Foot. 
Fee-tail  (fe'tal),  n.    An  estate  limited  to  a 

man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  or  to  himself 

and  particular  heirs  of  his  body. 
Feetless  (fet'les),  a.    Destitute  of  feet;  as, 

feetless  insects. 

Feeze  (fez),  v.  t.  [Fr.  wis,  a  screw.  ]  To  tvrist 
or  turn  about,  as  one  turns  a  screw. — To 
feeze  about  {met.),  to  hang  off  and  on. — To 
feeze  up,  to  flatter ;  also,  to  work  up  into 
a  passion.  [Scotch.] 

Feeze  (fez),  n.    A  state  of  excitement. 

When  a  man's  in  a  feeze  there's  no  more  sleep  that 
hitch.  Halibitrton. 

Feezet  (fez),  v.  t.    See  Feazb. 
Feffe,tw.t  To  infeofl ;  to  present.  Chaucer. 
FegS  (fegz).    A  corruption  of  faith !  an  ex- 
clamation. [Scotch.] 

By  my  fegsl 
Ye've  set  auld  Scota  on  her  legs.  Beattie. 

Feide  (fed),  n.  [A  form  of  feud.]  Feud; 
hate.  [Scotch.] 

Coward  Death  behind  him  jumpit, 

Wi'  deadly  feide.  Burns. 

Feigb  (fefih),  interj.  Fy !  an  expression  of 
disgust  or  abomination.  [Scotch.] 

Ye  stink  o'  leeks,  O  feigh  1  Ranuay. 


Feign  (fan),  v.t.  [Fr.  feindre,  from  L.  fin- 
gers, to  shape,  fasliion,  invent,  feign,  from 
tlie  root  fig,  whence  figjnentum,  figura,  &c.] 

1.  To  invent  or  imagine;  to  form  an  idea  or 
conception  of  something  not  real. 

There  are  no  such  things  done  as  thou  sayest,  but 
thou  feignesl  them  out  of  thine  own  heart. 

Neh.  vi.  8. 

2.  To  make  a  show  of;  to  pretend;  to  assume 
a  false  appearance  of;  to  counterfeit. 

I  pray  thee,  feig7i  thyself  to  be  a  mourner. 

2  Sam.  xiv.  2. 
She  feigns  a  laugh.  Po^e. 

3.  t  To  dissemble;  to  conceal. 

Yet  both  do  strive  their  fearfulness  to  feign. 

Spenser. 

Feign  (fan),  v.i.  To  represent  falsely;  to 
pretend;  to  form  and  relate  a  fictitious  tale. 

One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  feign.  Shak. 

Feigned  (fand),  p.  and  a.  Invented;  de- 
vised; imagined;  assumed;  simulated;  coun- 
terfeit.— Feigned  issue,  in  law,  a  proceeding 
whereby  an  action  is  supposed  to  be  brought 
by  consent  of  the  parties,  to  determine  some 
disputed  right  without  the  formality  of 
pleading,  saving  thereby  both  time  and  ex- 
pense. Tliis  proceeding  is  now  considerably 
altered  and  amended  by  8  and  9  Vict.  cix. 

Feignedly  (fan'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  feigned 
manner;  in  pretence;  not  really. 

Her  treacherous  sister  Judah  hat'n  not  turned  to 
me  with  her  whole  heart,  but  feignedly,  saith  the 
Lord.  Jer.  iii.  lo. 

Feignedness  (fan'ed-nes),  n.  Fiction;  pre- 
tence; deceit. 

Feigner  (fan'er),  n.  One  who  feigns;  an  in- 
ventor; a  deviser  of  fiction. 

Feigning  (fan'ing),  n.  A  false  appearance; 
artful  contrivance. 

May  her  feiguings 
Not  take  your  wisdoms.  B.  JonsoJi. 

Feigningly  (fan'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  feigning 
manner;  with  pretence. 

Feine,t^).  i.    To  feign.  Chaucer. 

Feint  (fant),  n.  [Fr.  feinte,  from  feiyidre. 
See  Feign.]  l.  An  assumed  or  false  appear- 
ance; a  pretence  of  doing  something  not 
intended  to  be  done. 

Courtley's  letter  is  but  a  feint  to  get  off.  Spectalor. 

2.  A  mock  attack;  an  appearance  of  aiming 
or  thrusting  at  one  part  wlieii  anotlier  is 
intended  to  be  struck. 

Feintt  (fant),  p.  and  a.  Counterfeit;  seem- 
ing. Locke. 

Feize  (fez),  u.  t.    Same  as  Feaze. 

Felt  (fel),  n.    See  Fell. 

Felt  (fel),  a.    See  Fell.  Chaucer. 

Felanders  (fel'an-diSrz).    See  Filanders. 

Felap'ton  ( fe-lap'ton ),  n.  [  A  mnemonic 
word.]  In  logic,  a  mode  in  the  tliird  figure 
of  syllogisms,  consisting  of  a  universal  ne- 
gative, a  universal  affirmative,  and  a  par- 
ticular negative ;  as.  No  solid  body  is  per- 
fectly transparent;  All  solid  bodies  gra- 
vitate ;  Some  gravitating  things  are  not 
perfectly  transparent. 

Fela'W.t  n.    A  mate;  a  companion;  a  fellow: 

said  of  a  male  or  female. 
Fela'WSllip,  t  n.     Fellowship ;  company. 

Chaucer. 

Fela'WShipe.t  v.t.  To  accompany.  Chaucer. 

Fel-bovin'um  (fel-bo-vi'num),  n.  [L.]  Ox- 
gall, or  hilis  iovina,.  An  exti-act  of  this  is 
used  by  painters  to  remove  the  greasiness 
of  colours,  &c. 

Felden.t  pret.  pi.  of  fell.  Felled;  made  to 
fall.  Chaucer. 

Feldspar,  n.   See  Felspar. 

Feldspathic,  Feldspathose  (feld-spath'ik, 
feld-spath'os),  a.    See  Felspathic. 

Fele.t*.  [A.  Sax./eto, many.]  Many.  Chau- 
cer. 

Fele.t  v.t.  To  feel;  to  have  sense;  to  per- 
ceive. Chaucer. 

Felicifyt  (fe-lis'i-fi),  v.t.  [L.  felix,  felicis, 
liappy,  ami  f ado,  to  make.]  To  make  happy; 
to  felicitate.  Quarles. 

Felicitate  (fe-lis'it-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  feli- 
citated; ppr.  felicitati7ig.  [Fr.fdliciter;  L.L. 
felicito,  from  L.  felix,  happy.]  1.  To  make 
very  Iiappy. 

What  a  glorious  entertainment  and  pleasure  would 
fill  and  felicitate  his  spirit,  if  he  could  grasp  all  in  a 
single  survey.  ITatts. 

More  commonly — 2.  To  congratulate ;  to  ex- 
press joy  or  pleasure  to;  as,  we  felicitate  om 
friends  on  the  acquisition  of  good  or  an 
escape  from  evil. 

Every  true  heart  m\i^t  felicitate  itself  that  its  lot  is 
cast  in  this  kingdom.  ly.  Howitt. 

— Congratulate,  Felicitate.  See  under  Con- 
gratulation. 


Felicitate  t  (fe-lis'it-at),  a.  Made  very 
happy. 

^  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  highness'  love.  Shak. 

Felicitation  (fe-lis'it-a"shon),  n.  Expres- 
sion of  joy  for  another's  happiness  or  good 
ioxijwwe.  — Congratulation,  Felicitation.  See 

under  CONGRATULATION. 

Felicitous  (fe-lis'it-us),  a.  Happy;  prosper- 
ous ;  delightful ;  skilful ;  appropriate ;  well 
expressed;  as,  tlie  felicitous  aijplication  of 
a  principle;  a  felicitous  expression. 

Felicitously  (fe-Iis'it-us-li),  adv.  Happily; 
appropriately;  aptly. 

Felicitousness  (fe-lis'it-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  very  happy;  appropriateness; 
aptness. 

Felicity  (fe-lis'i-ti),  n.  [L.  felicitas,  from 
felix,  happy.]  1.  Happiness;  bliss;  blissful- 
ness.  'Absent  thee  ivotn  felicity  awhile. '  Shak. 

In  representing  it,  art  had  its  congenial  function,  a 
felicity  untroubled  by  struggles  or  outward  infirmi- 
ties. Dr.  Caird. 

2.  Blessing ;  source  of  happiness  :  in  a  con- 
crete sense.  '  The  felicities  of  her  wonder- 
ful reign.'  Atterbury.—'i.  A  skilful  or  happy 
faculty;  skilfulness;  a  skilful  or  happy  turn; 
appropriateness ;  as,  lie  lias  a  rare  felicity 
in  applying  principles  to  facts.  'Felicity 
in  taking  a  likeness. '   H.  Walpole. 

Many  felicities  of  expression  will  be  casually  over- 
looked. Johnson. 
—  Happiness,  Felicity,  Blessedness.  See 
under  Happiness.— SvN.  Bliss,  beatitude, 
blessedness,  Idissfulness,  ecstasy,  rapture. 
Felidae  (fe'li-de),  n.pl.  [L.  felis,  a  cat,  andGr. 
eidos,  likeness.]  Animals  of  the  cat  kind, 
a  family  of  carnivora  in  which  the  predti- 
ceous  instincts  reach  their  highest  develop- 
ment. They  are  among  the  quadrupeds 
what  the  Falconidoe  are  among  the  birds. 
The  teeth  and  claws  are  the  principal  in- 
struments of  the  destructive  energy  in  these 
animals.  The  incisor  teeth  are  equal;  the 
third  tooth  behind  the  large  canine  in  either 
jaw  is  narrow  and  sliarp,  and  these,  the 
carnassial  or  sectorial  teeth,  work  against 
each  other  like  scissors  in  cutting  flesh;  the 
claws  are  sheathed  and  retractile.  They 


Felidae. 

Skull  and  Teeth  of  the  Tiger,  a,  Canines  or  tearing 
teeth,  b,  Incisors  or  cutting  teeth,  c.  True  molars 
or  grinding  teeth,   d,  Carnassial  or  sectorial  teeth. 

all  approach  their  prey  stealthily,  seize  it 
with  a  spring,  and  devour  it  fresh.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  distributed  over 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  but 
none  are  found  in  Australia.  No  species  is 
common  to  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  They 
are  all  so  closely  allied  in  structure  that 
they  are  still  comprehended  within  tlie 
Liunaean  genus  Felis.  This  family  compre- 
hends the  domestic  cat,  the  wild  cat,  the 
lion,  tiger,  leopard,  lynx,  jaguar,  panther, 
chetah,  ounce,  caracal,  serval,  ocelot,  &c. 

Felins  (fe-li'ne),  n.  pi.  The  cat  family;  a 
sub-family  of  the  Felidae,  comprising  the 
cats,  lions,  tigers,  and  lynxes.  See  Felid^. 

Feline  (fe'Iin),  a.  [L.  felinus,  from  felis,  a 
cat.]  Pertaining  to  cats  or  to  their  species; 
like  a  cat;  noting  the  cat  kind  or  the  genus 
Felis;  as,  the  feline  race;  feline  rapacity. 

Felis  (fe'lis),  n.  [1.,  a  cat.]  The  Linnsean 
genus  of  the  cat  tribe,  equal  to  the  family 
Felidse. 

Felixlan(fe-lik'si-an),n.  [From  Felix,  bishop 
of  XJrgel.  ]  One  of  a  Spanish  religious  sect 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century, 
who  sided  with  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
in  the  Adoptian  controversy.  See  under 
Adoptian. 

Fell  (fel),  pret.  of  fall. 

Fell  (fel),  a.  \_A.S,a.\.  fell,  Tl.fel,  U.  fello,0.¥T. 
fel,  felle,  sharp,  fierce,  cruel.  The  word 
is  probably  of  Celtic  origin.    Comp.  Armor. 


ch,  cAain;     ch.  Sc.  locft;     g,  ffo;  j.job; 


h,  Fr.  torn;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  toig;  wh,  whig;  zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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fall,  bad,  wicked.]  1.  Cruel;  barbarous;  in- 
human; fierce;  savage;  ravenous;  bloody. 

It  seemed  fury,  discord,  madness  ft;U.  Fairfax. 
The  very  worst  and  feUest  of  tlie  crew.    J .  Baillie. 

2.  [Scotch,]  Strong  and  fiery;  keen;  biting; 
sharp;  clever;  active;  as,  a /eH  chieUl ;  a 
Jell  cheese;  a  fell  bodie.  'Biting  Boreas 
fell  and  doure. '  Burns. 
Fell  (fel),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fell,  G.  fell,  D.  vel,  skin. 
Cog.  L.  pellis,  skin.]  1.  A  skin  or  hide  of  an 
animal :  used  chiefly  in  composition,  as, 
wool-/eH. 

The  good-years  shall  devour  them  fiesll  and /i//. 

Shai. 

2.  A  seam  or  liem  sewed  down  level  with 
the  clotli.— 3.  In  weaving,  tlie  line  of  termi- 
nation of  a  web  in  the  process  of  weaving, 
formed  by  the  last  weft-thread  driven  up 
by  tlie  lay;  tiie  line  to  which  the  warp  is  at 
any  instant  wefted. 

Fell  (fel),  11.  f.  [From /e?;,  the  skin  ]  Lit.  to 
level  witli  the  skin ;  in  sewing,  to  lay  a 
seam  or  liem  and  sew  it  down  level  with 
tlie  clotli. 

Fell  (fel),  v.t.  [Transitive  or  causative  form 
of  fall.  Comp.  sit,  set;  lie,  lay;  rise,  raise; 
(fee.  A.Sax.  fellan,  from  feallan,  to  fall.] 
To  cause  to  fall;  to  prostrate;  to  bring  to 
the  ground,  eitlier  by  cutting,  as  to  fell 
trees,  or  by  striking,  as  io  fell  an  ox. 

He  ran  boldly  up  to  the  Philistine,  and,  at  the  first 
throw,  struck  on  the  forehead,  anA/eUed\\\m  dead. 

Fell  (fel),  n.  [Icel.  fell,  a  hill,  fjall,  a  moun- 
tain; Dan,  fjdld,  fjeld,  a  mountain,  a  rock; 
G.  fels,  a  rock,  a  cliff.]  A  barren  or  stony 
hill;  a  precipitous  rock;  high  land  not  fit 
for  pasture. 

The  niffht-birds  -ill  that  hour  were  still. 

But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew. 

From  cliff  and  tower,  tu-whoo!  tu-whoo! 

Tu-whoo!  tu-whoo — from  wood  andyV//.  Coleridge. 

Fellt  (fel),  n.    [L.  fel,  fellis.  gall.]  Anger; 

gall;  melancholy.  Spenser. 
Fellable  (fel'a-bl),  a.    Capable  of  being  or 

tit  to  be  felled. 

Fellah  (fel'lii),  n.  [At.,  a  peasant;  pi.  fel- 
lalii.n.}  An  Egyptian  or  Syrian  peasant  or 
agricultural  labourer.  The  word  is  chiefly 
applied  to  this  class  by  the  Turks  in  a  con- 
temptuous sense,  as  'clown'  or  'boor'  is 
with  us. 

Feller  (fel'ir),  n.  One  who  fells;  one  who 
hews  or  knocks  down. 

Fellic,  FelliniC  (f el'lik,  f el-lin'ik),  a.  [L.  fel, 
fellis,  gall.]  Epithet  of  an  acid  obtained 
from  bile;  as,  fellie  or  felliiiic  acid. 

FellifluOUS  (fel-i'flu-us),  a.  [L.  fel,  fellis, 
gall,  and  yi»o,  to  flow  ]    Flowing  with  gall. 

Fell-lurking  (fel'Ierk-ing),  a.  Lurking  with 
a  fell  purpose.    '  Fell-liii  king  cuvi..'  Shak. 

Fellmonger  (fel'mung-ger),  n.  A  dealer  in 
fells  or  hides. 

Fellness  (fel'nes),  n.  [See  Fell,  cruel.] 
Cruelty;  fierce  barbarity;  rage;  unflinchlng- 
ness;  ruthlessness. 

For  fellness  of  purpose  commend  me  to  an  old 
man.  Perhaps  the  causes  of  tliis  fellness  are  that  he 
has  outlived  sentiment;  has  acquired  a  great  dis- 
trust of  the  world.  Sir  A  rthiir  Helps. 

Felloe  (fello).    See  Felly. 
Fellon  (fel'on),  n.   A  whitlow, 
Fellont  (fel'on),  a.    [See  Felon.]  Sharp; 
keen;  fierce;  cruel;  fell. 

Wiiylome,  as  antique  stories  tellen  us, 
Those  two  were  foes  the  fellonest  on  ground. 

SpeJtser. 

Fellonous  t  (fel'ou-us),  a.  Wicked ;  feloni- 
ous. '  With  fellonous  despight  and  fell  in- 
tent. '  Spenser. 

Fellow  (feri6),M.  [O.'E.  felaghe,felawe,  from 
Icel.  felagi,  a  partner,  a  sharer  in  goods, 
from  felag,  a  community  of  goods,  from  /<?, 
money, /ee,  and  lag,  partnership,  compact.] 
1.  A  companion;  an  associate. 
In  youth  I  had  twelve  fellows,  like  myself.  Asckam. 

2  One  of  the  same  kind. 

A  shepherd  had  one  favourite  dog;  he  fed  him  with 
his  own  hand,  and  took  more  care  of  him  than  of  his 
felloias.  Sir  /!.  L' Estrange. 

3.  An  equal  in  rank ;  a  peer ;  a  compeer. 
'  \\\?,fellovjs  late  shall  be  his  subjects  now.' 
Fairfax. 

If  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  best  king,  thou  shalt 
find  the  best  king  of  good  fellows.  Shak. 

4.  One  of  a  pair,  or  of  two  things  used  toge- 
ther and  suited  to  each  other;  thus,  of  a  pair 
of  gloves  we  call  one  the  fellow  of  the  other. 

5.  One  equal  or  like  another  in  endowments, 
qualifications,  or  character. 

With  a  courage  undaunted  may  I  face  my  last  day. 
And  when  I  am  dead,  may  the  better  sort  say, 
in  the  morning  when  sober,  in  the  evening  when 
mellow; 

'  He's  gone,  and  not  left  behind  him  his felloru." 

Dr.  IF.  Pope. 


6.  An  appellation  of  contempt;  a  man  with- 
out good  breeding  or  worth ;  an  ignoble 
man;  as,  a,  mean  fellow. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  i\\efelloia. 

Pope. 

A  parcel  of fellows  not  worth  a  groat.  Murphy. 

7.  A  member  of  a  college  that  shares  its 
revenues;  or  a  member  of  any  incorporated 
society.  See  Fellowship. —  8.  One  of  the 
trustees  of  a  college.  [United  States.]— 9.  A 
person;  an  individual.  '  A /cHoio  of  infinite 
jest.'  Shak.  '  She  seemed  to  be  a  good  sort 
of  fellmo.'  Dickens. — 10,  Used  in  composi- 
tion to  denote  community  in  nature,  station, 
or  employment;  mutual  association  on  equal 
or  friendly  terms;  as,  fellow-citizen,  fellow- 
countryman,  /cHoio-labourer. 

Fellow  (fel'16),  v.t.  To  suit  with;  to  pair 
witli;  to  match. 

Afli'ection,  .  .  . 

With  what's  unreal  thou  coactive  art, 

And  felloTv'st  nothing.  Shak. 

Fellow-commoner  (fel'lo-kom-mon-er),  71. 

1.  One  who  has  the  same  riglit  of  common. 

2.  In  Cambridge  University,  one  who  dines 
with  the  fellows. 

Fellow-craft  (fel'lo-kraft),  n.   A  freemason 

of  the  second  rank;  one  above  an  entered 

ajjprentice.    Sim  mmids. 
Fellow-creature  (fcl'lo-kre-tfir),  n.  One  of 

the  same  race  or  kinil,  or  made  by  the  same 

Creator. 

Fellow-feelt  (fel'lo-fel),  v.t.  To  have  a  like 
feeling  with;  to  feel  sympathy  with. 

We  should  count  her  a  very  tender  mother  which 
should  bear  tlie  pain  twice  and  fellow  feel  the  infant's 
strivings  and  wrestlings  the  second  time,  rather  than 
want  the  child.  Rogers. 

Fellow-feeling  (fel'lo-fel-ing),  n.  l.  Sym- 
pathy; a  like  feeling. 

A  felioiv-feeliiig  makes  one  wondrous  kind.  Gnrrick. 
2.  t  Joint  interest. 

Fellowless  (fel'lo-les),  a.  Without  a  fellow 
or  equal ;  peerless. 

Whose  well-built  walls  are  rare  and fello7vless. 

Chapjnati. 

Fellowlike  (fcl'lo-lik),  a.  Like  a  companion; 
compaiiioiialik';  on  e(|ual  terms.  '  A  good, 
felloiflike,  kind,  and  respectful  carriage.' 

Carew. 

FellOWly  (fel'lo-li),  a.  Fellowlike.  [Rare.  ] 

Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  show  of  thine. 
Fall  fcl/oioly  drops.  Shak. 

Fellowship  (fel'lo-ship),  n.  1.  The  condi- 
tion or  relation  of  being  a  fellow  or  asso- 
ciate ;  companionship ;  society ;  consort ; 
mutual  association  of  persons  on  equal  and 
friendly  terms ;  close  intercourse ;  commu- 
nion. 

Men  are  made  for  society  and  mutual  fellowship. 

Calainy. 

2.  Partnership;  joint  interest;  the  state  or 
condition  of  having  a  common  share;  fel- 
lowship in  pain. — 3.  Fitness  and  fondness  for 
festive  entertainments;  with  good  prefixed. 

He  had  hy  his  good  fello7c'ship  .  .  .  made  himself 
popular  with      the  officers  of  the  army.  Clarendon. 

4.  A  body  of  companions  or  fellows;  an  asso- 
ciation of  persons  having  the  same  tastes, 
occupations,  or  interests;  a  band;  a  com- 
pany. 

The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies 
Parted  our  fellowsliip.  Shak, 
What  had  become  of  that  iaufello7vship,  so  closely 
bound  together  by  public  and  private  ties,  so  re- 
splendent with  every  talent  and  accomplisliment? 
It  had  been  scattered  by  calamities  more  bitter  than 
the  bitterness  of  death.  Macaulay. 

5.  In  arith.  the  rule  of  proportions,  by  which 
the  accounts  of  partners  in  business  are  ad- 
justed, so  that  each  partner  may  have  a  share 
of  gain  or  sustain  a  share  of  loss,  in  proportion 
to  his  part  of  the  stock.  It  proceeds  upon 
the  principle  established  in  the  doctrine  of 
proportion,  that  the  sum  of  all  the  ante- 
cedents of  any  number  of  equal  ratios  is  to 
the  sum  of  all  the  consequents,  as  any  one 
of  the  antecedents  is  to  its  consequent. — 

6.  An  establishment  in  some  colleges  (as 
tliose  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford)  which  en- 
titles the  holder  (called  a  fellow)  to  a  share 
in  their  revenues.  Fellowships  vary  in 
value  from  about  £30  to  £250  a  year  and 
upwards,  and  they  all  confer  upon  their 
holders  the  right  to  apartments  in  the  col- 
lege, and  certain  privileges  as  to  commons 
or  meals.  Though  many  fellowships  are 
tenable  for  life,  in  general  they  are  forfeited 
by  the  holder's  attaining  a  certain  position 
in  the  church  or  at  the  bar,  or  upon  mar- 
riage. In  this  last  case,  however,  a  fellow 
may  retain  his  fellowship  by  a  special  vote 
of  the  college.  Except  in  the  single  case  of 
Downing  College,  Oxford,  where  graduates 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  eligible,  fel- 


Wheel. 
a.  Felly,   b.  Spokes. 


lowships  are  confined  to  graduates  of  the 
university  to  which  they  belong. 
Fellowship  (fel'lo-ship),  v.t.   To  associate 
with  as  a  fellow  or  member  of  the  same 
church;  to  admit  to  fellowship,  specifically 
to  Christian  fellowship ;  to  unite  with  in 
doctrine  and  discipline,     '  Whom  he  had 
fellowshipped  '    Eclec.  Rev. 
Felly  (felli), ado.  [See  Fell,  cruel.]  In  a  fell 
manner;  cruelly;  fiercely;  barbarously. 
A  feeble  beast  doth  felly  him  oppress.  Spenser. 
Felly  (fel'i),n.  [A,  Sax.  felg,felgu,  Vim.fmlge, 
D.  velg,  G.  felge. 
'So  named  from 
the  pieces  of  the 
rim  being  put  to- 
gether,fromA.Sax. 
feolan,  folan,  to 
stick ;    cog.  with 
O.  H.  G.  felahan. 
to  put  together. ' 
Skeat]  One  of  the 
curved  pieces  of 
wood  which,  joined 
Nave,  together  by  dowel- 
pins,  form  the  cir- 
cumference or  circular  rim  of  a  cart  or  car- 
riage wheel;  the  circular  rim  of  awheel 
Written  also  Felloe. 

Felly  (fel'i),  a.  [See  Fell,  a.]  Fell ;  cruel. 
'  Fortune's  felly  spite. '   Burns.    [Scotch.  ] 

Felmonger  (f  el'mung-gfirj,  n.  Same  as  Fell- 
monger. 

Felnesset  (fel'nes),  ?!.    Same  as  Fellness. 
FelO  de  se  (fe'lo  de  se).    [L.L.,  lit.  a  felon 

upon  himself.]   In  hno,  one  who  commits. 

felony  by  suicide,  or  deliberately  destroys 

his  own  life. 

Felon  (fel'on),  n.  [Ft.  fdon,  a  traitor;  It. 
fellone,  felonious.  The  real  origin  is  not 
known.  See  Fell,  a.]  1.  In  law,  a  person 
who  has  committed  felony.  —  2.  A  person 
guilty  of  heinous  crimes.— 3.  A  whitlow;  a 
sort  of  infianimation  in  animals  similar  to 
that  of  whitlow  in  the  human  subject.— 
Syn.  Criminal,  convict,  malefactor,  culprit. 

Felon  (fel'on),  a.  1.  Malignant;  fierce;  mali- 
cious; proceeding  from  a  depraved  heart. 

Vain  shows  of  love  to  vail  his  felon  hate.  Pope. 

2.  Traitorous;  disloyal. 

Felonious  (fe-lo'ni-us),  a.  1.  Malignant; 
malicious;  indicating  or  proceeding  from  a 
depraved  heart  or  evil  purpose;  villanous; 
traitorous;  perfldioiis;  as,  a  felonious  deed. 
2.  In  law,  done  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
to  commit  a  crime;  as,  felonious  homicide. 

Feloniously  (fe-lo'ni-us-li),  adv.  In  a  felo- 
nious manner;  with  the  deliberate  intention 
to  commit  a  crime.  Indictments  for  capital 
offences  must  state  the  fact  to  be  done  felo- 
niously. 

Feloniousness  (fe-lo'ni-us-nes),  11.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  felonious. 

Felonoust  (fel'on-us),  a.    See  Fellonous. 

Felonry  (fel'on-ri),  ?».  A  body  of  felons;  spe- 
cifically, the  convict  population  of  Australia, 
more  particularly  those  who  remained  after 
the  expiry  of  their  term  of  conviction.  '  The 
felonry  of  New  South  Wales.'  James  Mudie. 

Felonwort  ( fel'on -wert),  n.  A  common 
name  of  Solanum  Dulcamara,  or  bitter- 
sweet, given  to  it  because  it  was  employed 
for  curing  whitlows,  called  in  Latin  furun- 
ctili  or  little  felons. 

Felony  (fel'on-i),  n.  [See  Felon.]  1.  In 
law,  a  crime  whicii  occasions  the  forfeiture 
of  lands  or  goods,  or  both,  and  for  which  a 
capital  or  other  punishment  may  be  inflicted, 
in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  guilt. — 
2.  A  body  of  felons. 

Felsite  (f el'sit),  n.  A  species  of  felstone,  of 
a  bine  or  green  colour,  found  amorphous, 
associated  with  quartz  and  mica;  in  fact 
several  felsites  of  German  writers  are  more 
correctly  gneissose  rocks. 

Felspar,  Feldspar(fel'spar,  f eld'spiir),  n.  [G. 
feld,  fielil.ands/jni/i,  spar.]  A  mineral  widely 
distributed,  and  usually  of  a  foliated  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  silica  and  alumina,  v/ith 
potash,  soda,  or  lime.  It  is  a  principal  con- 
stituent In  all  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  as  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  green- 
stone, trachyte,  felstone,  <tc.  When  in 
crystals  or  crystalline  masses  it  is  very  sus- 
ceptible of  mechanical  division  at  natural 
joints.  Its  hardness  is  a  little  inferior  to 
that  of  quartz.  There  are  several  varieties, 
as  connnon  feldspar  or  orthoclase,  the  type 
of  an  acid  group  containing  from  7  to  16 
per  cent,  of  potash;  albite  and  oligoclase, 
soda  felspars,  the  quantity  of  soda  exceed- 
ing that  of  lime;  labradorite  and  anorthite, 
lime  felspars,  the  quantity  of  lime  in  the 
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latter  amounting  to  20  per  cent.  Compact 
felspar  is  the  old  term  for  what  is  now 
known  as  felstone  (wliich  see).  Called  also 
Feldspath,  Felspath. 

Pelspath  (fel'spath),  n.   See  Felspar. 

Felspathic,  Felspathose  (fel-spath'ik,  fel- 
spath'os),  a.  Pertaining  to  felspar  or  con- 
taining it:  a  term  applied  to  any  mineral  in 
which  felspar  predominates.  Written  also 
Feldspathic,  Feldspathose. 

Felstone  (fel'ston),  n.  [Fel  in  felspar,  and 
stojie.]  A  name  introduced  by  Professor 
Sedgwick  to  designate  those  rocks  composed 
of  felspar  and  quartz.  It  may  be  compact 
and  amorphous  or  vitreous,  as  pitchstoue. 
It  is,  among  the  older  strata,  what  trachyte 
is  in  the  later  tertiary  or  recent  deposits. 

Felt  (felt),  pret.  &  pp.  of  feel. 

Felt  (felt),  n.  [A.  Sax.  felt,  G.  filz,  D.  vilt, 
felt;  allied  to  Gr.  pilos,  wool  wrought  into 
felt,  and  to  L.  pileus,  a  felt  hat  or  cap. 
From  the  Teut.  was  derived  the  L.L.  filtriim, 
whence  Ft.  feutre,  felt,  and  K  filter.]  1.  A 
cloth  or  stuff  made  of  wool,  or  wool  and 
hair  or  fur,  matted  or  wrought  into  a  com- 
pact substance  by  rolling,  beating,  and  pres- 
sure, generally  with  lees  or  size. — 2.  A  hat 
made  of  wool  felted. 

The  youth  with  joy  unfeig-ned 
Regained  the /e//,  and  felt  what  he  regained, 
While  to  the  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 
Made  a  low  bow,  and  touched  the  ransomed  hat. 

^ames  Smith. 

3.  Skin;  fell. 

To  know  whether  sheep  are  sound  or  not,  see  that 
the  felt  be  loose.  Mortimer. 

Felt  (felt),  v.t.  1.  To  make  cloth  or  stuff  of 
wool,  or  wool  and  hair  or  fur,  by  matting 
the  llbres  together. — 2.  To  cover  with  felt, 
as  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine. 

Felt-Cloth  (felt'klotli),  n.  Cloth  made  of 
wool  united  without  weaving. 

Felter  (f elt'er),  V.  t.  or  i.  To  clot  or  mat  to- 
gether like  felt. 

His  felt'red  locks,  that  on  his  bosom  fell.  Fairfax. 

Felt-grain  (f  elt'gran),  n.  In  carp,  the  grain 
of  cut  timber  that  runs  transversely  to  the 
annular  rings  or  plates.  It  is  opposed  to 
the  grain  that  follows  as  near  as  may  be  the 
course  of  the  annular  rings,  and  which  is 
called  qua  rter-grain. 

Felt-hat  (felt'hat),  11.  A  hat  made  of  wool 
or  felt. 

Felting  (felt'ing),  n.  1.  The  process  by  which 
felt  is  made.— 2.  The  materials  of  which  felt 
is  made  or  the  felt  itself;  felt-cloth.— 8.  In 
carp,  the  splitting  or  sawing  of  timber  by 
t\\&  felt-grain. 

Feltmaker  (felt'mak-er),  n.  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  make  felt. 

Feltre  (fel'ter),  n.  [0.1'r.  (Fr.  feutre),  from 
h.  filtrum.  See  Felt.]  An  ancient  sort  of 
cuirass  made  of  wool  or  felt. 

Felucca (fe-luk'a),»i.  [\t.felucca,feluca,iT:om 
Ar.  felukah,  from  fulk,  a  ship.]  A  long, 


a  young  girl,  from  femina,  a  woman,  one 
who  brings  forth;  from  the  root  fe,  whence 
fetus,  fecundus.]  1.  Among  animals,  one  of 
that  sex  which  conceives  and  brings  forth 
young. 

A  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve,  a  female;  or  for 
thy  more  sweet  understanding,  a  woman.  Shak. 

2.  Among  plants,  that  which  produces  fruit; 
that  wliich  bears  the  pistil  and  receives  the 
pollen  of  the  male  fiowei-s. 

Female  (fe'mal),  a.  l.  Belonging  to  the  sex 
which  produces  young;  not  male;  as,  a  fe- 
male bee. — 2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
of  females;  as,  a  female  hand  or  heart;  fe- 
male tenderness. 

The  loved  perfections  of  a  Jejnale  mind.  Collins. 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  in  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all.  Pope. 

3.  Feminine;  soft;  delicate;  weak. — 4.  In 

pistil-bearing;  pistillate;  producing  pis- 
tillate Aovfers.^Feinale  joint,  the  socket  or 
facet-piece  of  a  spigot-and-facet  joint.— i-^- 
male  rhymes,  double  rhymes,  such  as  mo- 
tion, notion,  the  second  syllable  being  short; 
so  called  from  the  French,  in  which  lan- 
guage they  end  in  e  feminine.  —  Female 
screw,  a  screw  with  grooves  or  channels;  a 
concave  screw  having  a  helical  groove  in  it, 
corresponding  to  the  thread  of  the  conve.x 
or  male  screw,  which  works  in  it;  the  nut  of 
a  screw. 

Femalist  (fe'mal-ist),  n.  One  devoted  to  the 
female  sex;  a  courter  of  women;  a  gallant. 

Courting  her  smoothly  like  a  feinalist.  Marstoil. 

Femalize  (fe'mal-iz),  v.  t.  To  make  female 
or  feminine.  ' Femalized  virtues'  (virtues 
expressed  by  nouns  of  the  fenunine  gender). 
Sha fteshury. 

Feme -covert,  Femme- covert  (fem-ku'- 

vert,)  n.  [Norm.  Fr.]  A  married  woman 
who  is  under  covert  of  her  husband. 

Femerell,  Fomerell  (fem'e-rel,  fom'e-rel), 
n.  [Fr.  fumerelle,  from  fumer,  to  smoke, 
from  L.  fumus,  smoke.]  In  arch,  a  lantern, 
dome,orcover,  placed  on  the  roof  of  a  kit- 
chen, hall,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  ventila- 
tion, or  the  escape  of  smoke. 

Feme-sole,  Femme-sole  (fem-sol'),  n.  An 
unmarried  woman. — Femme-sole  merchant, 
a  woman  who,  by  the  custom  of  London, 
carries  on  a  trade  on  her  own  account. 

Femgerichte,  n.   See  Vehmgerichte. 

Femicide  (fem'i-sid),  n.  The  killing  of  a 
woman. 

Feminacy  (fem'in-a-si),  n.    Female  nature; 

feminality.    Bulwer.  [Rare.] 
Feminal  (fem'in-al),  a.   Female;  belonging 

to  a  woman. 

For  worth  or  fame,  or  honour  feminal.  West. 

Feminality  (fem-in-al'i-ti),  n.  The  female 
nature.  Coleridge. 

Feminatet  (fem'in-at),  a.  Feminine.  Ford. 
Femineity  (fem-in-e'i-ti),  n.  Female  nature; 
feminality.    Coleridge.    [Rare.  ] 

Feminescence  (fem-in-es'sens),  n. 
[From  L.  foemina,  a  female.]  The 
possession  or  assumption  of  cer- 
tain male  characteristics  by  the 
female. 

Feminie.t  n.  The  country  of  the 
Amazons. 


ties  which,  though  they  may  be  proper  and 
becoming  in  a  woman,  are  to  some  extent 
disgraceful  in  a  man. 
Femininet (fem'in-in),?i.  Afemale;  awoman; 
female  sex. 

And  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine.  Milton. 

Femininely  (f em'in-ln-li),  adv.  In  a  femin- 
ine manner. 

Feminineness  (fem'in-in-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  feminine.  Coleridge. 

Femininisih  ( fem'in-in-izm),  n.  State  of 
Ijeing  feminine.    Phreiiolog  Jour. 

Femininity  (fem-in-in'i-ti),  n.  Feminine- 
ness. [Rare.] 

Feminismt  (fem'in-izm),  n.  The  qualities 
of  females. 

Feminiteet  (fem-in'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  of 
the  female  sex.  '  Trained  up  in  trew  ferni- 
riitee.'  Spenser. 

Feminizet  (fem'in-iz),  v.t.  To  make  wo- 
manish.   Sir  T.  More. 

Femme-de-chambre  (fam-de-shaii-br),  n. 
[Fr.]   A  chambermaid. 

Femoral  (fem'o-ral),  a.  [L.  femoralis,  from 
fcinvr,  the  thigh.]  Belonging  to  the  thigh; 
as,  the  ./em  oral  artery:  femoralhoae. 

Femur  (fe'mer),  n.  [L.,  the  thigh.]  1.  In 
vertebrate  animals,  the  first  bone  of  the  leg 
or  pelvic  extremity.— 2.  In  entom.  the  third 
joint  of  the  leg,  which  is  long,  and  usually 
compressed.  — 3.  In  arch,  the  interstitial 
space  between  the  channels  in  the  triglyph 
of  the  Doric  order. 

Fen  (fen),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fen  or  fenn,  marsh, 
mud,  dirt.  Comp.  D.  veen,  G.  fenne,  Icel. 
fen,  fen,  peat-bog,  Goth,  fani,  mud,  clay.] 

1.  Low  land  overflowed  or  covered  wholly  or 
partially  with  water,  but  producing  sedge, 
coarse  grasses,  or  other  aquatic  plants ; 
boggy  land;  a  moor  or  marsh,  as  the  bogs  in 
Ireland,  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire,  Kent, 
and  Cambridgeshire. 

A  long  canal  the  muddy  fen  divides.  Addison. 

2.  A  disease  affecting  hops,  caused  by  a 
quick-growing  moss  or  mould. 

Fenberry  (feu'be-ri),  n.  A  Jdnd  of  black- 
berry. 

Fen-boat  (fenTbot),  n.  A  species  of  boat 
used  on  fens  or  marshes. 

Fence  (fens),  n.  [Abbrev.  from  defence.  See 
Fend.]  l.  That  which  fends  oft;  a  wall, 
hedge,  ditch,  bank,  or  line  of  posts  and  rails, 
or  of  boards  or  pickets,  intended  to  confine 
beasts  from  straying,  and  to  guard  a  field 
from  being  entered  by  cattle,  or  from  other 
encroachments.— 2.  Anytlungto  restrain  en- 
trance; that  which  defends  from  attack,  ap- 
proach, or  injury;  security;  defence;  guard. 

Let  us  be  back'd  with  God  and  with  tlie  seas. 
Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable.  Shak. 
A  fejice  betwixt  us  and  the  victor's  wrath.  Addison. 

3.  The  art  of  self-defence,  especially  by  the 
sword;  fencing;  skill  in  fencing  or  sword- 
play;  hence,  fig.  skill  in  argument  and  re- 
partee, especially  adroitness  in  exonerating 
one's  self  and  baffling  an  opponent's  at- 
tacks. 

I  bruised  my  shin  th'other  day  with  playing  at 
sword  and  dagger  with  a  master  of fence,  Shak. 
Enjoy  your  dear  wit,  and  gay  rhetoric, 
That  hath  so  well  been  taught  her  dazzlingy?«t:f. 

Millon. 

4.  A  purchaser  or  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 

5.  In  tools,  mach.  &c.,  a  guard,  guide,  or 
gauge,  to  regulate  or  restrict  movement.— 
Ring  fence,  a  fence  which  encircles  a  large 
area,  as  that  of  a  whole  estate. 

Fence  (fens),  v.t.  pret.  <k  pp.  fenced;  ppr. 
fencing.  1.  To  inclose  with  a  hedge,  wall,  or 
anything  that  prevents  the  escape  or  en- 
trance of  cattle;  to  secure  by  an  inclosure. 

He        fenced  my  way  that  I  cannot  pass. 

Job  xix.  8. 

2.  To  guard;  to  fortify. 

During  the  whole  course  of  James'  reign,  all  the 
venerable  associations  by  which  the  throne  had  long 
"bten  fenced  were  gradually  losing  their  strength. 

Macaulay. 

3.  To  ward  oft  or  parry  by  argument  or  rea- 
soning. 

Reasoning  of  a  very  similar  character  is,  however, 
nearly  as  common  now  as  it  was  in  his  time,  and  does 
duty  largely  as  a  means  of  fencirtg  off  disagreeable 
conclusions.  y .  S.  Mill. 

— To  fence  a  court,  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
ancient  law  of  Scotland,  Is  to  open" the  par- 
liament or  a  court  of  law.  This  was  done  in 
his  majesty's  name  by  the  use  of  a  particu- 
lar form  of  words.— To  fence  the  tables,  a 
phrase  used  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
signify  the  delivery  of  a  solemn  address  to 
intending  communicants  at  the  Lord's  table 
immediately  before  dispensing  the  com- 
munion, admonishing  them  of  the  feelings 


narrow  vessel,  rigged  with  two  lateen  sails 
borne  on  masts  which  have  an  Inclination 
forward,  and  capable  of  being  propelled  also 
by  oars,  of  which  it  carries  from  eight  to 
twelve  on  each  side.  Feluccas  are  seldom 
decked;  but  in  the  stern  they  have  an  awn- 
ing or  little  house  for  shelter.  The  cutwater 
terminates  in  a  long  beak.  Feluccas  are 
used  where  great  speed  is  required,  as  for 
carrying  despatches.  They  were  once  very 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  are 
rapidly  disappearing. 

Fel'WOrt  (fel'wert),  n.  [Perhaps  a  corrup- 
tion oifieldwort.  ]  A  common  name  for  the 
species  of  gentian  (which  see). 

Female  (fe'mal),  n.  [Fr.  femelle,  L.  femella, 


He  conquered  all  the  regne  of  Feminie, 
That  whilom  was  ycleped  Scythia. 

Chancer. 

Feminine  (fem'in-in),  a.  [L.  fem- 
ininus,  feminine,  from  femina,  a 
woman.  See  FEMALE.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  a  woman  or  to  women, 
or  to  the  female  sex;  having  the 
qualities  belonging  to  a  woman; 
as,  feminine  grace ;  the  feminine 
sex. 

^  Her  letters  are  remarkably  deficient  in 

feminine  ease  and  grace. 

Macaulay. 

Her  heavenly  form 
Angelic,  but  more  soft  and  feminine. 

Milton. 

2.  Effeminate;  destitute  of  manly  qualities. 

Ninus  was  no  man  of  war  at  all,  but  altogether  fe- 
minine. italei},rh. 

3.  In  gram,  denoting  the  gender  of  words 
which  signify  females,  or  the  terminations 
of  such  words.  Words  are  said  to  be  of  the 
feminine  gender  when  they  denote  females, 
or  have  the  terminations  used  to  denote 
females  in  any  given  language.  Thus  in 
Latin,  dorninvs,  a  lord,  is  masculine ;  but 
domina,  a  mistress,  is  feminine.— Feminirie, 
Effeminate.  The  former  is  usually  applied 
to  females  only,  in  whom  the  qualities  ex- 
pressed by  it  are  natural  and  commendable; 
while  the  latter  is  applied  to  the  male  sex 
only,  as  a  term  of  censure,  implying  quaU- 
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appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  of  the 
danger  they  incur  by  partaking  of  the 
elements  imwortiiily. 
Fence  (fens),  v.i.  l.  To  practise  the  art  of 
fencing;  to  use  a  sword  or  foil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  art  of  attack  and  de- 
fence.— 2.  To  fight  and  defend  by  giving  and 
avoiding  blows  or  thrusts. 

They  fence  and  push,  and  pushinfj,  loudly  roar. 
Their  dewlaps  and  their  sides  are  bathed  in  gore. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  raise  a  fence ;  to  guard.  —4.  Pig.  to 
parry  arguments;  to  strive  by  equivocation 
to  baffle  an  examiner  and  conceal  the  truth: 
said  of  a  dishonest  witness. 
Fenced  (fenst),  p.  and  a.  Inclosed  with  a 
fence;  guarded;  fortified. 

And  our  little  ones  shall  dwell  in  the /encedc\t\QS  be- 
cause of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  Num.  xxxii.  17. 

Fenceful  (fens'ful),  a.    Affording  defence. 
Fenceless  (f ens'ies),  a.    Without  a  fence ; 

uninclosed;  unguarded;  open;  as,  the /e/ice- 

less  ocean. 

This  now  fejiceUss  world 
Forfeit  to  Death.  Miltott. 

Fence-montll  (fens'munth),  n.  A  month  in 
which  hunting  in  a  forest  is  prohibited. 

Fencer  (feris'er),  n.  1.  One  who  fences;  one 
who  teaches  or  practises  the  art  of  fencing 
with  sword  or  foil.  —2.  A  horse  good  at  leap- 
ing fences:  said  generally  of  a  hunter. 

Fence-roof  (fens'rof),  n.  A  roof  or  covering 
intended  as  a  defence.  Holland. 

Fencible  (fens'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
defended  or  of  making  defence.  'No  fort 
so  fencible,  nor  walls  so  strong.'  Spenser. 

Let  fencil'le  men,  each  party  in  its  own  rangfe  of 
streets,  keep  watch  and  ward  all  night.  Carly/e. 

Fencible  (fens'i-bl),  n.  A  soldier  for  defence 
of  the  country  against  invasion,  and  not 
liable  to  serve  abroad;  as,  a  regiment  of 

fencihles. 

Fencing  (fens'ing),  n.  \.  The  art  of  using 
skilfully  a  sword  or  foil  in  attack  ordefence. 
2.  Material  used  in  making  fences. — 3.  That 
which  fences;  especially,  a  protection  i)ut 
romid  a  dangerous  piece  of  machinery;  brat- 
tishing. 

Fen-cress  (fen'kres),  n.  Cress  growing  in 
fens. 

Fen-cricket  ( fen '  krik-et ),  «.  Gryllotalpa 
vulgaris,  an  insect  that  digs  for  itself  a 
little  hole  in  the  ground;  the  mole-cricket. 

Fend  (fend),  v.t.  [Contr.  from  defend,  from 
de,  and  obs.  L  fendo,  to  thrust,  to  strike ; 
seen  also  in  offendo,  infensus.  The  root/e?i 
is  the  same  with  Skr.  root  ian  for  dhan, 
to  strike.]  To  keep  off;  to  prevent  from 
entering;  to  ward  off;  to  shut  out:  usually 
followed  by  off;  as,  to  fend  off  blows. 

With  fern  beneath  to  /e)id  the  bitter  cold.  Drydcii. 
Fend  (fend),  v.i.    1.  To  act  in  opposition;  to 
resist;  to  parry;  to  shift  off.    LocIcc.~-2.  To 
provide  or  shift  for  one's  self.  [Scotch.] 

But  gie  them  guid  cow-intlk  their  fill. 

Till  they  be  fit  to Jend  themsel'.  Bums. 

Fend  (fend),  n.  The  shift  which  one  makes 
for  one's  self,  whether  for  sustenance  or  in 
any  other  respect.  [Scotch.] 

I'm  thinking  wi'  sic  a  braw  fallow, 
lu  poortith  I  might  niak'  a /en\  Burns. 

Fendt  (fend),  n.  A  fiend;  an  enemy;  the 
devil.  Chancer. 

Fendacet  (fend'as),  n.  A  protection  for  the 
throat,  afterwards  replaced  by  the  gorget. 

Fender  (fend'er),  n.  He  who  or  that  which 
fends  or  wards  off;  especially,  («)  a  utensil 
employed  to  hinder  coals  of  fire  from  rolling 
forward  to  the  floor.  (6)  Naut.  a  piece  of 
timber,  bundle  of  rope,  or  something  else, 
hung  over  the  side  of  a  vessel  to  prevent  it 
from  being  injured  by  rubbing  against  any 
body. 

Fender-bolt  (fend'er-bolt),  n.  Naut.  a  pin 
or  bolt  with  a  long  and  thick  head,  stuck 
into  the  outermost  bends  or  wales  of  a  ship 
to  protect  her  from  injury. 

Fender-pile  (fend'6r-pil),  n.  One  of  a  series 
of  piles  driven  to  protect  works  either  on 
land  or  water  from  the  concussion  of  mov- 
ing Ijodies. 

Fendliche.t  a.  Fiend-like;  devilish.  Chau- 
cer. 

Fen-duck  (fen'duk),n.  A  species  of -wild  duck 
inhabiting  marshy  ground;  the  shoveller. 

Fendy  (fend'i),  a.  Clever  in  providing. 
[Scotch.] 

Feneratet  (fen'er-at),  v.i.  [L.  fenero,fener- 
atum,  to  lend  on  interest,  from/c?M(s,  what 
is  produced  or  gained  from  anything,  from 
fe,  root  of  fetus,  fecundus,  &c.  See  Fe- 
cund.]  To  put  to  use;  to  lend  on  interest. 

Feneration  (fen-fer-a'shon),  n.    1.  The  act 


of  lending  on  interest.— 2.  The  interest  or 
gain  of  that  which  is  lent. 
Fenestella  (fe-nes-tel'la),  n.    [L.,  dim.  of 
fenestra,  a  window.]    1.  In  M.  Cath.  C!i. 
the  niche  on  the  south  side  of  an  altar,  cou- 


renesceua  witn  riscma. 


taining  the  piscina,  and  frequently  also  the 
credence.  — 2.  In  zool.  an  extinct  genus  of 
fan-like  polyzoa,  very  abundant  in  palajozoic 
rocks. 

Fenestra  (fe-nes'tra),  )t.  [L.]  1.  A  window; 
an  aperture;  an  entry  into  any  place.— 2.  In 
anat.  the  same  as  Foramen. 

Fenestral  (fe-nes'tral),  n.  [From  It.  fenes- 
trella,  dim.  of  fenestra,  a  window.]  A  small 
window;  also,  the  framed  blinds  of  cloth 
or  canvas  that  supplied  the  place  of  glass 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  that  mate- 
rial. 

Fenestral,  Fenestrate  (fe-nes'tral,  fe-nes'- 
trat),  o.  [L.  fencsfrali.^.  from  fenestra,  a 
window.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  window. — 2.  In 
entom.  a  term  applied  to  the  naked  hyaline 
transparent  spots  on  the  wings  of  liutterflies. 
3.  In  hot.  applied  to  leaves  in  which  the 
cellular  tissue  does  not  completely  fill  up 
the  interstices  between  the  veins,  thus 
leaving  openings. 

Fenestrated  (fe-nes'trat-ed),  a.  In  arch. 
having  windows;  windowed;  characterized 
by  windows. — Fenestrated  memhrane,  in 
anat.  a  term  applied  to  that  form  of  the 
elastic  tissue  of  the  middle  or  contractile 
coat  of  the  arteries,  in  which  it  presents  a 
homogeneous  membrane,  the  meshes  of 
which  appear  as  simple  perforations. 

Fenestration  (fe-nes-tra'shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  hiaking  windows.— 2.  In  arch,  a  design 
in  which  the  windows  are  arranged  to  form 
the  principal  feature;  the  series  or  arrange- 
ment of  windows  in  a  building. 

Fenestrule  (fe-nes'trol),  n.  [L.  fenestrula, 
dim.  of  fenestra,  a  window.]  In  zool.  one 
of  the  spaces  inclosed  by  the  intersecting 
branches  of  polyzoa. 

Fen-fowl  (feu'foul),  n.  Any  fowl  that  fre- 
quents fens. 

Fengeldt  (fen'geld),  n.  [E.  fend,  to  ward 
oflf,  and  OE.  geld,  money.]  In  old  law,  an 
impost  or  tax  for  the  repelling  of  enemies. 

Fengite  (fen'jit),  -».  A  kind  of  transparent 
alabaster  or  marble,  sometimes  used  for 
windows. 

Fen-goose  (fen'gos),  n.  A  species  of  wild 
goose  that  frequents  fens,  the  Anser ferns, 
or  gray-lag  goose. 

Fenian  (fe'ni-an),  n.  [A  name  assumed  from 
Ir.  Fionna,  a  race  of  superhuman  heroes  in 
Irish  legendary  history.  See  FlON.]  A  per- 
son belonging  to  an  association,  which  had 
its  origin  in  America  among  the  refugees 
from  Ireland  after  the  outbreak  of  1848, 
and  the  object  of  which  was  the  erec- 
tion of  Ireland  into  an  independent  repub- 
lic. Fenianism  rapidly  spread  itself  over 
the  United  States,  the  Irish  disaffected  to 
Britain  forming  themselves  into  district 
clubs,  called  'circles,'  each  presided  over 
by  a  '  centre,'  the  whole  organization  being 
directed  by  a  '  senate,'  whose  president  was 
the  'head  centre.'  This  association  pro- 
pagated itself  rapidly  over  Ireland  also,  as 
well  as  in  the  lai-ge  towns  of  Britain  having 
a  considerable  Irish  element.  In  18C5, 1866, 
and  1867  the  Fenians  made  several  abortive 
attempts  at  risings,  chiefly  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Irish  Americans.  From  America 
two  or  three  raids  were  attempted  upon 


Canada  with  equally  little  success.  The 
last  was  made  in  1871,  since  which  date 
Fenianism  has  quietly  collapsed. 

Fenian  (fe'ni-an),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
Fenianism  or  the  Fenians;  as,  a  Fenian 
outrage;  a  Fenian  invasion. 

Fenianism  (fe'ni-an-izm),  n.  The  principles 
or  politics  of  the  Fenians. 

FenkS  (fengks),  n.  The  ultimate  refuse  of 
whale-blubber.  It  is  valued  as  a  manure, 
and  it  has  been  proposed  to  use  it  for  mak- 
ing Prussian  blue,  as  also  for  the  production 
of  ammonia. 

Fen-land  (fen'land),  n.    Marshy  land. 
Fenman  (fen'man),  n.    One  who  lives  in 
fens  or  marshes. 

Fennec(ten'nek), ?!.  [Moorish name.]  Adigi- 
tigrade  carnivore  (Megalotis),  forming  a  sub- 
genus of  the  genus  Canis  in  the  section  with 
round  pupils.  It  is  found  in  North  Africa. 
Called  also  Zerda  (which  see). 

Fennel  (fen'nel),  n.  [A.  Sax.  final,  finugl, 
like  G.fenchel,  borrowed  from  the  L./cenic- 
ulum,  fennel,  dim.  from  fcenum,  hay.]  A 
fragrant  plant,  Foeniculum  viilgare,  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  T'mbellifera;.  It  bears  umbels  of 
small  yellow  flowers,  and  has  finely-divided 
leaves.  The  fi'uit,  or,  in  common  language, 
the  seeds,  are  carminative,  and  frequently 
employed  in  medicine,  and  the  leaves  when 
boiled  are  in  some  parts  of  England  served 
with  mackerel. — Giant  fennel,  a  popular 
name  for  Ferula  comimmis,  which  attains 
sometimes  a  height  of  15  feet. 

Fennel  -  flower  (fen'nel-flou-er),  n.  The 
English  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Nigella, 
given  on  account  of  their  finely-cut  leaves, 
resembling  those  of  fennel. 

Fennel-giant  (fen'nel-ji-ant),  n.  Giant  fen- 
nel.   See  Fennel. 

Fennel-water  (fen'nel-wa-t6r),  n.  A  spiritu- 
ous liquor  prepared  from  fennel-seed. 

Fennisll  (fen'ish),  a.  Full  of  fens;  fenny; 
marshy. 

Fenny  (fen'i),a,.  1.  Having  the  character  of 
a  fen;  boggy;  marshy;  moorish. 

But  a  hov'ring  vapour 
That  covers  for  a  -while  the  fenny  pool.   y.  Baillic. 

2.  Inhabiting  fens  or  growing  in  fens; 
abounding  in  fens;  as, /eH)!j/ brake.  'Balmy 
fern,  and  rushes /cjm)/. '  Keats.  '  A.  fenny 
snake.'  Shale. 

Fennystones  (fen'i-stonz),  n.   A  plant. 

Fenowedt  (fen'od),  a.  [A.  Sax.  finie,gefine- 
god,  decayed ;  D.  vinnig,  rancid,  mouldy. 
Wedgwood  suggests  a  connection  with  Gael. 
fincag,  fionag,  a  cheese-mite.]  Corrupted; 
decayed;  mouldy:  another  form  of  Vinneioed. 
Dr.  Favour,  1619. 

Fensiblet  (fens'i-bl),  a.  Fencible.  Spenser. 

Fent  (fent),  «.  [Yr.  fente,  a.s\\i.]  The  open- 
ing left  in  an  article  of  dress,  as  in  the 
sleeve  of  a  shirt,  at  the  top  of  the  skirt  in  a 
gown,  &c. ,  for  the  convenience  of  putting  it 
on;  a  placket. 

Fenugreek  (fe'na-grek),  n.  [L.  fcenum 
grcecum,  Greek  hay.]  A  plant,  Trigonella 
foenum  grcecum,  whose  bitter  and  mucil- 
aginous seeds  are  used  in  veterinary  prac- 
tice. 

Feod  (fud),  n.    A  feud  (which  see). 

Feodal  (fud'al),  a.    Feudal  (which  see). 

Feodallty  (fud-al'i-ti),  n.  Feudal  tenure; 
tlie  feudal  system.    See  Feudalitv. 

Feodary  (fiid'a-ri),  n.  1.  One  who  holds 
lands  of  a  superior,  on  condition  of  suit  and 
service.  [Rare.]  See  Feudatory.— 2. t  A 
confederate.  S/mt— 3.t  An  ancient  officer 
of  the  court  of  wards,  who  was  present  with 
the  escheator  in  every  county  at  the  finding 
of  offices  of  lands,  and  who  gave  evidence 
for  the  king  both  as  to  the  value  and  tenure 
of  the  land. 

Feodatory  (ftid'a-to-ri),  n.  Same  as  Feuda- 
tory. 

Feoff  (fcf),  v.t.  [L.L.  feoffare;  Fr.  fieffer. 
.See  Fee.]  To  invest  with  a  fee  or  feud;  to 
give  or  grant  to  one  any  corporeal  heredita- 
ment; to  enfeoff. 

Feoff  (fef),  m.    A  fief.    See  Fief. 

Feofifee  (fef'fe),  n.  A  person  who  is  infeoffed, 
that  is,  invested  with  a  fee  or  corporeal 
hereditament. 

Feoffer,  Feoffor  (fefer),  n.    One  who  en- 

feofts  or  grants  a  fee. 

Feoffment  (fef'ment),  n.  [L.L.  feoffa- 
mentum,  from  feoffare.  See  Fee.]  Inlaw, 
(a)  the  grant  of  a  feud  or  an  estate  in  trust. 
See  Feud,  (b)  That  mode  of  conveying  the 
property  in  lands,  or  corporeal  heredita- 
ments in  possession,  where  the  land  passes 
by  livery  in  deed,  that  is,  actual  delivery  of  a 
portion  of  the  land,  as  a  twig  or  a  turf;  or 
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when  the  parties,  being  on  the  land,  the 
feotfer  expressly  gives  it  to  the  feoffee.  As 
the  statute  of  uses  has  introduced  a  more 
convenient  mode  of  conveyance,  feoffments 
are  now  rarely  used  except  by  corporations. 
See  Livery,  Seizin,  Sasine. 

Could  his  ij^rants,  if  not  in  themselves  null,  avail 
against  his  posterity,  heirs  like  himself  under  the 
greatyt'f^?«^?;/ of  creation?  Hallatn. 

(c)  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  cor- 
poreal hereditaments  are  conveyed. 
Fer,t  adv.    I'ar.  Chaucer. 
FeraciOUS  (fe-ra'shus),  a.    [L.  ferax,  from 
fero,  to  bear.]    Fruitful;  producing  abun- 
dantly. [Rare.] 

Like  an  oak 
Niirs'd  on  /gracious  Algidum.  Thomson. 

Feracity  (fe-ras'i-ti),  n.  [L.  feracitas,  from 
/crnx.fruitful.] Fruitfulness.  Beattie.  [Rare.] 

Ferse  (fe're),  n.  pi.  [L.]  The  third  order 
of  Mammalia  according  to  Linnfeus,  placed 
between  the  orders  Bruta  and  Glires.  The 
order  is  distinguished  as  follows:  upper  in- 
cisor teeth,  six,  rather  acute;  canine  teeth, 
solitary.  It  contains  ten  genera,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  Insectivora,  Carnivora,  Jlar- 
supialia,  and  Lemures. 

Ferae  naturse  (fe're  na-tii're).  [L.]  Of  a 
wild  nature:  applied  inlaw  to  animals  living 
in  a  wild  state,  such  as  the  hare,  deer,  or 
pheasants,  as  distinguished  from  domesti- 
cated animals,  as  the  cow,  horse,  sheep, 
l)oultry,  &c. 

Feral  (fe'ral),  a.  [L.  feralis,  pertaining  to 
the  dead,  deadly.]  Funereal;  pertaining  to 
funerals;  mournful;  fatal.  'Plagues  and 
many  feral  diseases.'  Burton. 

Feral  (fe'ral),  (I.  [L.  /era,  a  wild  beast.] 
A  term  applied  to  wild  animals  descended 
from  tame  stocks,  or  to  animals  having  be- 
come wild  from  a  state  of  domestication,  or 
plants  from  a  state  of  cultivation;  as,  feral 
pigs.   '  Darwin's /era?  rabbits.'  Edin.  Rev. 

Ferd.t  Fered.t  pp.  of  fere.  Terrified. 
Chaucer. 

Ferde.t  pret.  of  fare.    Fared.  Chaucer. 

Fer-de-lance  (fer-de-lafis),  n.  [Ft.,  ii-on  of 
a  lance,  lance -head.]  The  lance -headed 
viper  or  Craspedocephalus  (Bothrops)  lan- 
ceolatus,  a  serpent  common  in  Brazil  and 
some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  one 
of  the  most  terrible  members  of  the  rattle- 
snake family  ( Crotalida; ).  It  is  5  to  7 
feet  in  length,  and  is  capable  of  execut- 
ing considerable  springs  when  in  pursuit 
of  prey  or  of  some  object  which  has  irri- 
tated it.  Its  bite  is  almost  certainly  fatal, 
the  only  antidote  of  any  avail  being  said  to 
he  ardent  spirits.  When  a  person  is  bit 
he  is  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  semi- 
intoxication,  with  the  view  of  counteracting 
the  paralysing  effect  of  the  poison  upon  the 
nerves.  It  infests  sugar  plantations,  and  is 
dreaded  alike  by  man  and  beast.  The  tail 
ends  in  a  horny  spine,  which  scrapes  harshly 
against  rough  olijects,  but  does  not  rattle. 

Ferden.t  pret.  pi.  of  fare.  Fared.  Chaucer. 

Ferdigewt  (fer'di-gu),  n.  [See  Farthin- 
SALE,  ]    A  farthingale.  Udall. 

Ferdness.t  «.  The  state  of  being  afraid; 
tearfulness.  Chaucer. 

Ferdwitt  (ferd'wit),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ferd,  an 
army,  an  expedition,  and  wite,  punishment.] 

1.  A  quitment  for  manslaughter  in  the  army. 

2.  A  fine  imposed  on  persons  for  not  going 
forth  in  a  military  expedition. 

Feret  (fer),  «.  [A.  Sax.  fe7-a  or  gefera,  a  com- 
panion.] A  fellow;  a  mate;  a  peer;  a  hus- 
band; a  wife.  Chaucer. 

Charissa  to  a  lovely /kre 
Was  linked,  and  by  him  had  many  pledges  dere. 

Spenser. 

Fere.t  n.    Fear.  Chaucer. 

Fere.tt'.  t.    To  fear;  to  terrify.  Chaucer. 

Fere.t  n.    Fire.  Chaucer. 

Feretory  (fe're- tori),  n.  IL.feretrum,  abler 

or  litter,  from 

fero,    to    bear,      >,  g 

formed  on   the  fe^^ 

model    of  Gr. 

pheretron,  from 

phero,  to  bear,  to 

carry.  ]  A  shrine 

made  of  gold  or 

other  metal,  or 

of  wood,  various- 
ly adorned,  and 

usually    in  the 

shape  of  a  ridg- 
ed chest,  with  a 

roof -like  top,  for  containing  the  relics  of 

saints.    It  is  l)orne  in  processions. 
Ferforth.t  Ferforthly.t  adv.    Far  forth. 

Chaucer. 


Feretory. 


Fergusonlte  (fer'gus-on  it),  n.  [After  Mr. 
Ferguson  of  Raith.]  A  bro^vnish  black  ore 
consisting  mainly  of  columbic  acid  and 
yttria.  It  occurs  in  quartz  near  Cape  Fare- 
well, Greenland. 

Ferise  (fe'ri-e),  n.  pi.  [L.]  In  Rom.  ant ig. 
holidays,  during  which  free  Romans  sus- 
pended their  political  transactions  and  law- 
suits, and  slaves  enjoyed  a  cessation  from 
labour.  The  feriae  were  thus  dies  nefasti. 
They  were  divided  into  two  classes,  .feria; 
puhlicce  and  privatce.  The  latter  were  ob- 
served by  single  families  or  individuals  in 
commemoration  of  some  particular  event 
of  consequence  to  themselves  or  their  ances- 
tors. Ferice  publicce  included  all  days  con- 
secrated to  any  deity,  and  consequently  all 
days  on  which  public  festivals  were  held. 
The  manner  in  which  the  public  ferioe  were 
kept  bears  great  analogy  to  our  observance 
of  Sunday,  the  people  visiting  the  temples 
of  the  gods  and  offering  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices. 

Ferial  (fe'ri-al),  a.  [L.  ferialis,  from  ferioe, 
holidays.]  Pertaining  to  holidays  or  to 
common  days;  specifically,  in  Scotland,  for- 
merly applied  to  those  days  in  which  it  was 
not  lawful  for  courts  to  be  held  or  any  judi- 
cial step  to  be  taken. 

Feriation  t  (f e-ri-a'shon),  n.  [L.  ferior,  feri- 
atus,  to  keep  holiday,  from  ferice,  holidays. 
See  Fair,  a  market.]  The  act  of  keeping 
holiday;  cessation  from  work.  'As  though 
there  were  any  feriation  in  nature.'  Dug- 
dale. 

Ferie.t  n.  [O.Fr.  ferie,  from  L.  feria,  a 
holiday.]  1.  A  holiday.  Bullolcar.~2.  A 
week-day.  Wycliffe. 

Feriert  (fe'ri-6r),  a.  Fierier;  fiercer.  '  Rhenus 
f crier  than  the  cataract.'  Marston. 

Ferine  (fe'rin),  a.  [L.  ferinus,  from  /era,  a 
wild  beast.]  Wild;  untamed;  savage.  'Lions, 
tigers,  wolves,  and  bears  are  ferine  beasts. ' 
Hale. 

Ferine  (fe'rin),  n.  A  wild  beast;  a  beast  of 
prey. 

Ferinely  (fe'rin-U),  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
wild  beasts. 

Ferlneness  (f e'rin-nes),  n.  Wlldness;  savage- 
ness. 

Feringee,  Ferlnghee  (fe-ring'ge),  n.  [Pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  Frank.]  A  name  given 
to  Europeans  in  India  by  the  natives. 

The  first  instalment  of  these  notorious  cartridges 
.  .  .  were  without  doubt  abundantly  offensive  to  the 
Feringkees  as  well  as  to  the  Faithful. 

Capt.  Mowbray  Thomson. 

Ferio  (fe'ri-o),  m.  [A  mnemonic  word.]  In 
logic,  a  mode  in  the  first  figure  of  syllogisms 
consisting  of  a  universal  negative,  a  parti- 
cular affirmative,  and  a  particular  negative. 

Feriso,  Ferlson  (fe-ris'o,  fe-ris'on),  n. 
[Mnemonic  word.]  In  logic,  a  mode  in  the 
third  figure  of  syllogism,  closely  allied  to 
ferio  (which  see). 

Ferityt  (fer'i-ti),  n.  [L.  feritas,  from  ferus, 
wild.  ]    Wildness;  savageness;  cruelty. 

Ferlle,  Ferely  (fer'li),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fcerlic, 
sudden,  unexpected— /cer,  sudden,  fearful, 
and  lie,  hke.]  A  wonder;  a  strange  event  or 
object.  [Old  and  Provincial  English  and 
Scotch.] 

Whare  ye  gaun,  ye  cxavi\m' /erlz'e  t  Burns. 

Ferlle, t  Ferlyt  (ffir'li),  a.  Wonderful; 
strange. 

FerUe,  Ferly  (fSr'li),  ui.  To  wonder. 
[Scotch.] 

Tell  what  new  taxation's  comin', 
AvC/erhe  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on.  Buryis. 

Ferllngt  (ferting),  n.  [A.  Sax.  feorthling, 
the  fourth  part  of  anything.]  In  old  law,  a 
fourth;  a  fourth  part;  a  farthing. 

Ferling-noble  (ferting-no'bl),  n.  [See  Fer- 
I.ING  and  Noble.]  The  quarter-noble,  an 
English  gold  coin  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
of  the  value  of  20d.  It  bore  on  the  obverse 
an  escutcheon  with  the  arms  of  France  and 
England,  quarterly,  within  a  rose,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  cross  and  lions,  without  the 
crowns,  and  a  fleur-de-lis  within  the  lesser 
rose  in  the  centre. 

Ferly,  t  n.  and  a.    See  Fert.ie. 

Ferm.t  Fermet  (femi),  n.  l.  a  farm  or  rent. 
2.  A  lodgii.g;  a  place  of  abode.    See  Farm. 

His  sinfull  sowie  with  desperate  disdaine 

Out  of  her  Reshly perme  fled  to  the  place  of  pain. 

Spe7tser. 

Fermacie.t  n.  [See  Phabmacy.]  A  medi- 
cine. Chaucer. 

Fermata  (fer-ma'ta),  n.  In  music,  a  pause 
at  the  close  of  an  air,  usually  accompanied 
by  an  extempore  embellishment. 

Ferment  (fer'ment),  n.    [L.  fermentum,  for 

feroimentum,  from  fervo  or  ferveo,  to  boil, 


to  boil  up,  to  foam.  See  Fervent.]  1.  Any 
•  substance,  as  a  fungus,  whose  presence  in 
another  body  produces  the  phenomena  of 
fermentation.  See  Fermentation.  ~2.  A 
gentle  boiling,  or  the  internal  motion  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  fluid.  [Rare.]— 3.  Com- 
motion; heat;  tumult;  agitation;  as,  to  put 
the  passions  in  a  ferment;  the  state  or 
people  are  in  a  ferment.  '  The  nation  is  in 
too  higli  a  ferment.'    Dry  den. 

Ferment  (fer-menf),  v.t.  [L.  fermento,  from 
fermentum.  See  the  noun.]  To  cause  fer- 
mentation or  agitation  in;  to  set  in  motion; 
to  warm;  to  excite.  'While  yonih ferments 
the  blood. '  Pojje. 

Ferment  (fer-menf),  v.i.  1.  To  effervesce; 
to  undergo  fermentation;  to  be  excited  into 
sensible  internal  motion,  as  the  constituent 
particles  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  fluid;  to 
work,— 2.  Fixj.  to  be  in  agitation;  to  be  ex- 
cited, as  by  violent  emotions  or  passions 
or  great  prohlems.  '  But  finding  no  redress, 
ferment  and  rage.'  Milton. 
The  intellect  of  the  age  was  a  fermenting  intellect. 

De  Qidncey. 

FermentablUty  ( ferment 'a-bil"li-ti),  n. 

Capability  of  being  fermented. 
Fermentable  (fer-ment'a-bl),  a.  Capable 

of  fermentation ;  thus,  cider,  beer  of  all 

kinds,  wine,  and  other  vegetable  liquors, 

are  fermentable. 

Fermentalt  (fer-ment'al),  a.  Having  power 
to  cause  fermentation.  '  The  vital  acidity 
andfermental  activity  of  the  stomacli.'  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Fermentation  (f6r-ment-a'shon),  n.  [L.L. 
fermentatio,  from  L.  fermento,  fermen- 
tatum.]  1.  The  conversion  of  an  organic 
substance  into  new  compounds  in  pre- 
sence of  a  ferment.  Fermentation  differs 
in  kind  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substance  which  promotes  it.  Sugar  in 
solution  is  liable  to  two  principal  kinds 
of  fermentation  (vinous  and  lactic),  both 
of  which  are  probably  due  to  the  growth 
in  the  liquid  of  a  mould  or  fungus.  Fer- 
mentation may  be  checked  or  altogether 
prevented  by  anything  which  prevents  the 
growth  of  the  fungus,  as  by  keeping  away 
fi'om  the  liquid  the  spores  or  germs  from 
which  the  fungus  springs,  by  the  liquid 
being  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  for  its 
development,  by  its  containing  too  much 
sugar,  or  by  the  presence  of  a  substance 
(called  an  antiseptic)  which  acts  as  a 
poison  on  the  fungus.  Vinous  fermenta- 
tion is  produced  by  the  growth  of  the 
yeast-plant  (see  Yeast);  lactic  fermenta- 
tion is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  liquid  of 
Penicillium  glaucmn  (common  blue  mould). 
In  vinous  fermentation  the  sugar  is  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  the 
nitrogenous  eleinent  being  assimilated  by 
the  rapidly  developing  ova  of  the  ferment. 
Lactic  fermentation  takes  place  in  milk  in 
the  process  of  becoming  sour,  when  the 
sugar  of  the  milk  is  converted  into  lactic 
acid.  (See  under  Lactic.)  Acetous  fer- 
mentation occurs  in  liquids  which  have 
already  undergone  vinous  fermentation. 
Wlien  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  such 
liquids  become  sour,  and  vinegar  is  pro- 
duced. This  change  is  probably  due  to  the 
growth  of  a  fungus,  Mycoderma  aceti  (the 
vinegar-plant).  Other  kinds  of  fermentation 
are  henzoic.fermentation,  in  which,  amongst 
other  matters,  the  essential  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  is  formed;  and  sinapic  .fermenta- 
tion, occurring  in  mustard  moistened  with 
water,  during  which  oil  of  mustard  is  pro- 
duced. For  an  explanation  of  fermentation, 
in  relation  to  the  origin  and  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  see  Germ  Theory.— 2.  Fig. 
the  state  of  being  in  high  activity  or  com- 
motion ;  agitation ;  excitement,  as  of  the 
intellect  or  feelings,  a  society,  &c. 

The  founders  of  the  English  Church  wrote  and 
acted  in  an  age  of  violent  intellectual  fermentation 
and  of  constant  action  and  reaction.  iMacaulay. 

Fermentative (fer-ment'a-tiv),  a.  1.  Causing 
or  having  power  to  cause  fermentation;  as, 
fermentative  heat.— 2.  Consisting  in  or  pro- 
duced by  fermentation;  as,  fermentative 
process.  '  The  liquor  experiences  no  fer- 
mentative change.'  lire. 

Fermentatlveness  (fer-ment'a-tiv-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  fermentative. 

Fermentescible  (fsr-ment  -es'si-l)l),  a.  Ca- 
"pable  of  fermentiniT  or  being  fermented. 

Fermerere.t  «.  [See  Infirmary.]  The 
officer  in  a  religious  house  who  had  the 
care  of  tlie  infirmary.  Chaxtcer. 

Fermillet  (ter'mil-let),  n.  [O.Fr.  dim.  of 
fertneil,  a  clasp,  from  feiiner,  to  make  fast. 


ch,  cAain;     eh,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton; 


sing;     IH,  then;  th,  thin;    w,  wig;    wh,  ivhig;   zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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FERRUGO 


Lady-fern  [Athyrium 
JiLix-femina). 


to  fasten,  from  ferine,  fast;  L.firmus,  firm, 
stable.  ]   A  buckle  or  clasp. 

Fern  (fern),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fearn,  O.H.G. 
faram,  farm,  faren,  farn,  G.  farn,  far- 
ren,  D.  vareii—fern;  perhaps  allied  to  Gr. 
pteris,  a  kind  of  fern,  pteron,  a  feather, 
wing.]  One  of  a  large  group  of  vascular 
cryptogamous  plants,  constituting  the  nat. 
order  Filices.  They 
are  herbaceous.rare- 
ly  shrubby  or  arbor- 
escent plants,  some- 
times with  long 
creeping  rhizomes. 
The  leaves,  called 
fronds,  are  simple  or 
more  or  less  divided, 
and  bear  on  their 
under  surface  or  edge 
the  capsules  con- 
taining the  minute 
spores.  Sometimes 
the  spores  are  borne 
on  separate  fronds 
or  parts  of  the  frond. 
The  number  of  spe- 
cies is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  2500 
to  more  than  twice 
as  many.  They  are 
found  all  over  the 
world,  but  abound  in 
humid  temperate  and  tropical  regions.  About 
fifty  species  are  natives  of  Britain.  Ferns  are 
very  abundant  as  fossil  plants.  The  earli- 
est known  forms  occur  in  Devonian  rocks, 
and  their  remains  contribute  largely  to 
the  formation  of  the  beds  of  coal.  Male 
fern  is  Lastrea  filix-mas;  lady-fern,  Athy- 
rium  filix-femina;  flowering-fern,  Osinunda 
regalis ;  stone  or  parsley -fern,  Allosorus 
crispus;  bladder-fern,  Cystopteris  fragilis; 
bristle-fern,  2'richomanes  radicans;  filmy- 
fern,  the  species  of  Hymenophyllum;  hard- 
fern,  Blechnum  boreale;  holly-fern,  Poly- 
stichum  LonchUis;  maiden-hair  fern,  Adi- 
antum  capillus-veneris ;  oak -f em,  Polypo- 
dium  Dryopteris ;  beech-fern,  Polypod'mm 
Phegopteris. 

Ferriandina  (fer-nan-de'na),  n.  Ferrandine 
(which  see). 

Feme  t  (fern),  adv.    Before.  Chaucer. 
Fernery  (fern'e-ri),  n.    A  place  where  ferns 
are  artilicially  grown. 

Fern-owl  (fern'oul),  n.  The  common 
goatsucker  {Caprimulgus  europceus)  ;  the 
night-jar. 

Fern-seed  (fern'sed),  n.  The  seed  or  spores 
of  fern,  formerly  supposed  to  possess  won- 
derful virtues,  such  as  rendering  a  person 
invisible. 

Ferntlcle  (fern'tik-l),  n.  A  freckle  on  the 
skin  resembling  the  seed  of  a  fern.  [Provin- 
cial English  and  Scotch.  ] 

Ferny  (ffru'i),  a.  Abounding  or  overgro\vn 
with  fern. 

Ferocify  (fe-ros'i-fi),  v.t.  [L.  ferox,ferocis, 
fierce,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To  make 
ferocious.   [Kare.  ] 

Ferocious  (fe-ro'shus),  a.  [Fr.  firoce;  L. 
ferox,  fierce,  allied  toferus,  wild.]  1.  Fierce; 
savage;  wild ;  barbarous ;  ravenous ;  rapa- 
cious; a.s,  ferocious  savages;  a,  ferocious  lion. 
2.  Indicating,  or  expressive  of,  ferocity;  as, 
a,  ferocious  look. 

Ferociously  (fe-ro'shus-li),  adv.  Fiercely; 
with  savage  cruelty. 

Ferociousness  (fe-ro'shus-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  ferocious;  savage  fierceness;  cruelty; 
ferocity. 

Ferocity  (fe-ros'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  firociti;  L. 
ferocitas,  ferocity,  from  ferox,  fierce,  cruel.] 
State  of  being  ferocious;  savage  wildness  or 
fierceness;  fury;  cruelty;  as,  the/croct't!/ of 
barbarians.  '  The  pride  and  ferocity  of  a 
Highland  chief.'  Macaulay.  'An  uncommon 
ferocity  in  my  countenance.'  Addison. 

Ferolier  (fer-o'her),  n.   A  symbol  or  repre- 


Nineveh  and  Babylon,  at  Persepolis,  &c. 
Sometimes  it  simply  appears  as  a  winged 
circle;  at  others  it  consists  of  the  demi-figure 
of  the  god,  with  expanded  wings,  and  in  the 
act  of  discharging  an  arrow  from  his  bow; 
and  this  is  the  highest  or  most  a;sthetical 
of  its  various  developments.  A  similar 
figure  or  sjTnbol  has  also  been  found  on 
monuments  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

FerOligiste(ferol-e-zhest),  ?i.  [Fr.]  (Fe^O^.) 
The  mineralogical  name  of  that  variety  of 
anliydrous  red  oxide  of  iron,  otherwise 
called  Specular  Iron  Ore,  from  which  the 
well-known  Swedish,  Russian, and  Elba  irons 
are  prepared.    It  occurs  in  primary  rocks. 

Feronia  (fe-ro'ni-a),  n.  [The  name  of  an 
ancient  Italian  goddess.]  1.  Inzool.  according 
to  Latreille,  an  extensive  genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  belonging  to  the  section 
Pentamera  and  family  Carabidie,  mostly 
of  obsciu'e  colour.— 2.  In  bot.  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Aurantiacerc,  containing 
a  single  species,  F.  elephantum,  the  ele- 
phant or  wood  apple  of  India  and  Java, 
where  the  fi-uit  is  very  generally  eaten.  It 
is  a  spinous  tree,  with  imparipinnate  leaves, 
white  flowers  in  loose  racemes,  with  a 
fleshy  fruit,  having  a  hard,  rough,  woody 
rind.  A  transparent  oily  fluid  exudes  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  when  an  incision  is 
made  into  it,  and  is  used  by  painters  for 
mixing  their  colours.  The  tree  also  yields 
a  clear  white  gum,  and  the  wood  is  valuable 
for  its  durability,  whiteness,  and  hardness. 

Ferosh  (fe'rosh),  n.  An  Indian  servant 
who  has  the  care  of  tents,  furniture,  &c. 
Siininoiids. 

Ferous  (fe'rus),  a.    [L.  ferus,  wild.]  Wild; 

savage.  [Rare.] 

Ferrandine  (fer'ran-din),  re.  [Fr.  ferrandine, 
possibly  from  an  0.  Fr.  word,/crca7i(i,an  iron- 
gray  horse,  and  transferred  to  the  cloth  from 
its  colour.]   A  stuff  made  of  wool  and  silk. 

Ferrara  (fer-ra'ra),  n.  A  claymore  or  broad- 
sword of  peculiarly  excellent  quality,  named 
after  a  famous  swordsmith  of  the  name  of 
Andrea  Ferrara,  but  whether  he  was  a  Span- 
iard or  Italian  is  not  determined.  Genuine 
Andrea  Ferraras  have  a  crown  mark  on  the 
blade. 

We'll  put  in  bail,  boy;  old  Andrew  Ferrara  shall 
lodge  his  security.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Ferraria  (fe-rii'ri-a),  n.  [In  honour  of  J.  B. 
Ferrari,  an  Italian  botanist.]  A  genus  of 
bulbous  plants,  nat.  order  Iridacese.  They 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Ferrary  t  (f  e'ra-ri),  n.  The  art  of  working 
in  iron. 

So  took  she  chamber,  which  her  son,  the  god  of 
ferrary. 

With  firm  doors  made.  Chapman. 

Ferrate  (fe'rat),  n.  In  clxem.  a  salt  formed 
by  tlie  union  of  ferric  acid  with  a  base. 

Ferre.t  adv.  compar.    Further.  Chaucer. 

Ferrean,  Ferreous  (fe're-an,  fe're-us),  a. 
[L.  ferreus,  from  ferrum.  iron.]  Partaking 
of,  pertaining  to,  or  made  of  iron;  like  iron. 

Ferrest.t  adv.  superl.    Furthest.  Chaucer. 

Ferret  (fe'ret),  n.  [Probably,  like  the  G. 
frctt,  frettchen,  O.G.  frette,  furette,  ferret, 


Feroher,  from  Bonomi's  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces. 

sentation  of  the  solar  deity,  seen  on  many  of 
the  monuments  exhumed  from  the  ruins  of 


Ferret  {MitsteLafuro). 

borrowed  from  a  Romance  word  such  as 
Fr.  fxiret.  It.  furetto,  L.L.  furectus,  fure- 
tus,  faro,  the  ori,gin  of  which  seems  to  be 
the  L.  far,  a  thief.  We  find,  however,  also 
Armor. /Mred,  Gael,  and  Ir.  fired,  ferret;  W. 
ffured,  that  which  is  subtle,  crafty,  or  cun- 
ning, a  ferret,from  ffur,  Armor.f  Or,  cunning, 
wily,  crafty;  so  that  the  real  origin  of  our 
word  as  well  as  the  relationship  of  all  these 
words  is  somewhat  dark,  ]  1.  A  variety  of  the 
genus  Mustela,  most  closely  allied  to  the 
polecat,  about  14  inches  in  length,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  with  red  eyes.  It  is  a  native  of 
Africa,  but  has  been  introduced  into  Europe. 
It  cannot,  however,  bear  cold,  and  cannot 
subsist  even  in  France  except  in  a  domestic 
state.  Ferrets  are  used  in  catching  rabbits. 


to  drive  them  out  of  their  holes.— 2.  In 
glass  manuf.  the  iron  used  to  try  the  melted 
matter  to  see  if  it  is  fit  to  work  and  to  make 
the  rings  at  the  mouths  of  bottles. 
Ferret  (fe'ret),  v.t.  l.  To  drive  out  of  a  lurking 
place,  as  a  ferret  does  the  rabbit.  Hence— 
2.  Fig.  to  search  out  by  perseverance  and 
cunning:  followed  by  o«t;  as,  to  ferret  out  a 
secret. 

The  Inquisition  ferreted  oiit  and  drove  into  banish- 
ment some  considerable  remnants  of  that  unfortunate 
race.  H.  Suntibitrjie. 

Ferret  (fe'ret)  n.  [By  loss  of  I  from  Fr. 
Jieuret,  coarse  ferret-silk.]  A  kind  of  narrow 
tape,  made  of  woollen  thread,  sometimes  of 
cotton  or  silk. 

Ferreter  (fe'ret-fer),  n.  One  who  ferrets  or 
hunts  another  in  his  private  retreat. 

FerrettO  (fe-ret'to),  n.  [It.  ferretto  (di 
Spagna),  dim.  of  ferro  —  'L.  ferrum,  iron.] 
Copper  calcined  with  brimstone  or  white 
vitriol,  used  in  colouring  glass. 

Ferriage  (fe'ri-aj),  n.  [See  Ferrt.]  The 
price  or  fare  to  be  paid  at  a  ferry;  the  com- 
pensation established  or  paid  for  convey- 
ance over  a  river  or  lake  in  a  boat. 

Ferric  (fe'rik),  a.  [Fr.  ferrique,  from  L. 
ferrum,  iron.]  Pertaining  to  or  extracted 
from  iron.— Ferric  acid,  an  acid  of  iron 
(H.,Fe04),  never  obtained  in  the  free  states. 
A  few  salts  of  this  acid  are  known  and  are 
called  ferrates.  —  Ferric  oxide  ( FeoOj), 
sesquioxide  of  iron :  this  substance  occurs 
as  haematite,  specular  iron  ore,  &c. 

FerricalCite  (fe-ri-kal'sit),  »i.  [L.  ferrum, 
iron,  and  calx,  lime.]  A  species  of  calcare- 
ous earth  or  limestone  combined  with  a 
large  portion  of  iron,  from  7  to  14  per  cent. 

FerricyaniC  (fe'ri-si-an"ik),  a.  [L.  ferrum, 
iron,  and  E.  cyanogen.}  Pertaining  to  or 
derived  from  iron  and  cyanogen.  — Ferri- 
cyanic  acid  (HjFeCsNg),  an  acid  obtained 
by  decomposing  ferricyanide  of  lead  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

Ferricyanide  (fe-ri-si'an  id),  n.  A  salt  of 
f erricyanic  acid.  Potassium  ferricyanide  or 
red  prussiate  of  potash  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  series. 

Ferrieri  (fe'ri-er),  n.  A  ferryman.  'If  any 
boteman  or/crrierbe  dwelUng  in  the  ward.' 
Calthrop. 

Ferriery  (f  e'ri-er-i),  n.  Farriery.  Bp.  Lowth. 

Ferriferous  (fe-rif'fer-us),  a.  [L.  ferrum, 
iron,  and  fero,  to  produce.]  Producing  or 
yielding  iron. — Ferriferous  rocks,  rocks  con- 
taining abundance  of  iron  ore,  comprising 
clay  iron  ore  and  iron  pyrites. 

Ferril  (fe'ril),  n.  Same  as  Ferrule  (which 
see). 

Ferrilite  (fe'ril-it),  n.  [L.  ferrum,  iron,  and 
Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.]  Rowley  ragg,  a  variety 
of  trap,  containing  iron  in  the  state  of  oxide. 

FerrocyaniC  (fe'r6-si-an"ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  derived  from  iron  and  cyanogen— 
Ferrocyanic  acid  (H4FeC6N8),  an  acid  ob- 
tained by  decomposed  ferrocyanide  of 
barium  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Ferrocyanide  (fe-ro-si'an-id),  n.  A  salt  of 
ferrocyanic  acid.  Potassium  ferrocyanide 
or  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is  well  known. 

Ferroprussiate  (fe-ro-pru'shi-at),  n.  A 
compound  of  ferroprussic  or  ferrocyanic 
acid  with  a  base. 

Ferroprussic  (f e-ro-pru'sik),  a.  [L.  ferrum, 
iron,  and  E.  prussic]  Same  as  Ferrocyanic. 

Ferrosoferric  (fe-ro'so-f e"rik),  a.  [As  if  from 
L.  adjective  ferrosus,  from  ferrum,  iron, 
and  B.  ferric]  In  chem.  a  term  applied  to 
black  or  magnetic  oxide  (FejOi).  It  occurs 
in  the  mineral  kingdom  untler  the  name  of 
magnetic  iron  ore  or  native  loadstone. 

Ferrotype  (fe'ro-tip),  n.  [L.  ferrum,  iron, 
and  Gr.  typos,  type.]  In  photog.  (a)  a  term 
applied  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  the  discoverer, 
to  some  photographic  processes  in  which 
the  salts  of  iron  are  the  principal  agents. 
(b)  A  photograph  taken  on  japanned  sheet- 
iron  by  a  collodion  process. 

Ferruginated  (fe-ru'jin-at-ed),  a.  [See  Fer- 
ruginous.] Having  the  colour  or  proper- 
ties of  the  rust  of  iron. 

Ferrugineous  (fe-ru-jin'e-us),  a.  Ferrugin- 
ous. [Rare.] 

Ferruginous  (fe-ru'jin-us),  a.  [L.  fer- 
rugineus,  ferruginus,  of  the  colour  of  iron 
rust,  rusty,  from  ferrugo,  ferruginis,  iron 
rust,  from  ferrum,  iron.]  1.  Partaking  of 
iron;  containing  particles  of  iron.— 2.  Of  the 
colour  of  the  rust  or  oxide  of  iron. 

Ferrugo  (fe-ro'go),  n.  [See  FERRUGINOUS.] 
In  bot.  a  disease  of  plants,  commonly  called 
Rust.  It  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  myriads 
of  minute  fungi,  chiefly  of  the  genera  Uredo 
and  Puccinia. 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abime;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Ferrule  (fe'rul),  n.  [From  L.  fernnn,  iron; 
or  from  Fr.  virule,  a  ring  put  about  the  end 
of  a  staff,  from  virer,  to  veer  or  turn  round, 
the  form  having  been  modified  by  the  in- 
fluence of  L.  ferrum,  or  that  of  Fr.  fi'rule,  L, 
ferula,  a  rod.  ]  1.  A  ring  of  metal  put  round 
a  cohunn,  cane,  or  other  thing  to  strengthen 
it  or  prevent  its  splitting.  —  2.  In  uteam- 
boilers,  a  bushing  for  expanding  the  end  of 
a  flue. 

Ferruminate  (f  e-rii'min-at),  v.  t.  [L,  ferru- 
iiiino,  ferruminatuui,  to  cement,  to  solder, 
from  femuiica,  cement,  from /erriim,  iron.] 
To  unite  or  solder,  as  metals. 

Ferrumination  (fe-ru'min-a"shon),  n.  [L. 
feirummatio.]  The  soldering  or  uniting  of 
metals. 

Ferry  (fe'ri),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ferried;  ppr. 
ferrying.  [A.  Sax.  feriati,  farian,  to  carry, 
to  convey,  to  cause  to  go,  causative  of  faran, 
to  go.  Similarly  the  G.  fUhren,  to  carry,  is 
the  causative  of  fahren,  to  go.  See  Fare.] 
To  carry  or  transport  over  a  river,  strait,  or 
other  water,  in  a  boat  or  otlier  floating  con- 
veyance. 

Ferry  (fe'ri),  v.i.  To  pass  over  water  in  a 
boat.  '  They  ferry  over  this  Lethean  sound. ' 
Milton. 

Ferry  (fe'ri),  n.  [See  the  verb.  ]  1.  A  boat 
or  vessel  in  which  passengers  and  goods  are 
conveyed  over  rivers  or  other  naiTow  waters; 
wherry. 

I  went  down  to  the  river  Brent  in  the  ordinary  ferry. 

Addison. 

2.  The  place  or  passage  where  boats  pass 
over  water  to  convey  passengers. 

I'll  give  ye  a  silver  pound 
To  row  me  o'er  the  ferry.  Campbell. 

3.  A  right,  acquired  either  by  royal  grant,  act 
of  parliament,  or  by  prescription,  of  convey- 
ing, for  a  reasonable  consideration,  men, 
horses,  carriages,  &c.,  across  a  river,  flrth, 
&c.  The  possessor  of  a  ferry  need  not  be 
proprietor  either  of  the  water  over  which 
the  right  is  exercised  or  of  the  soil  on  either 
side,  but  he  must  possess  such  rights  over 
the  latter  as  will  enable  him  to  embark  and 
disembark  his  passengers. 

Ferryboat  (fe'ri-ljot),  n.  A  boat  for  convey- 
ing passengers  over  streams  and  other 
narrow  waters. 

Ferryman  (fe'ri-man),  n.  One  who  keeps, 
looks  after,  or  has  comiection  with  a  ferry. 
'That  grim  ferryman  whom  poets  write  of.' 
Shak. 

Fers.t  a.    Fierce.  Chaucer. 
Fers.t  n.  [Per.  pherz,  a  general.]  The  queen 
at  chess.  Chaucer. 

Fertile  (fer'til  or  fer'til),  a.  [Fr.  fertile; 
L.  fertilis,  from  fero,  to  bear,  to  produce, 
which  is  the  same  word  as  E.  bear,  Goth. 
baira,    Gr.   pherO,    Skr.    bhri,   to  bear.] 

1.  Fruitful ;  rich;  producing  fruit  in  abund- 
ance; as,  fertile  land,  ground,  soil,  fields,  or 
meadows. 

The  earth  is  fertile  of  all  kinds  of  grain.  Camden. 

2.  Rich;  having  abundant  resources;  pro- 
lific; productive;  inventive;  able  to  produce 
abundantly ;  as,  a  fertile  genius,  mind,  or 
imagination. — 3.  \nbot.  capable  of  producing 
fruit ;  fruit-bearing ;  as,  fertile  flowers  or 
anthers. 

Fertilely  (fer'til-li),  adv.  Fruitfully. 
Fertileness  (fer'til-nes),  n.  Fertility. 
Fertilitatet  (fer-til'i-tat),  v.  t.    To  make  fer- 
tile; to  fertilize;  to  impregnate. 

A  cock  will  in  one  d.^y  fertilitate  the  whole  race- 
mation  or  cluster  of  eggs,  not  excluded  in  many  weeks 
after.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fertility  (fer-til'i-ti),  n.  [L.  fertilitas,  from 
fertilis.  See  Fertile.]  1.  The  state  of  being 
fertile  or  fruitful;  frultfulness;  the  quality 
of  producing  fruit  in  abundance;  fecundity; 
productiveness ;  as,  the  fertility  of  land, 
ground,  soil,  fields,  and  meadows. — 2.  Rich- 
ness; abundant  resources;  fertile  invention; 
as,  the  fertility  of  genius,  of  fancy  or  ima- 
gination. 

The  quickness  of  the  imagination  is  seen  in  the  in- 
vention, x\\ft  fertility  in  the  fancy,  and  the  accuracy 
in  the  expression.  Drydeyt. 

Fertilization  (fer'til-iz-a"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  rendering  fertile,  fruitful, 
or  productive;  as,  the  ertilization  of  the 
soil.— 2.  The  act  of  fecundating  or  impreg- 
nating; specifically,  in  bot.  the  application 
of  the  pollen  to  the  stigma  of  a  plant,  by 
means  of  which  a  perfect  seed  containing  an 
embryo  is  produced;  fecundation. 

Fertilize  (fer'til-iz),  I),  i.  pret.  &  ^x>.  fertilized; 
ppr.  fertilizing.  To  make  fertile;  to  supply 
with  the  nutriment  of  plants ;  to  make 
fruitful  cr  productive;  to  enrich;  to  fecun- 
date;     to  fertilize  land,  soil,  ground,  mea- 


dows, plants,  &c.  '  A.  fertilized  ^evm.'  B. 
Spencer. 

Fertilizer  (ffer'til-iz-fir),  n.  He  who  or  that 
which  fertilizes ;  specifically,  a  manure, 
whether  organic  or  inorganic  ;  as,  guano  is 
a  yovieviulfertilizer. 

Ferula  (fe'rii-la),  n.  [L.,  giant-fennel,  from 
ferio,  to  strike,  because  its  stalks  were  used 
to  punish  schoolboys.]  1. 1  A  rod;  a  ferule. 
2.  The  sceptre  of  the  emperor  of  tlie  eastern 
empire.— 3.  In  hot.  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  whose  species  often  yield  a  powerful 
stimulating  gum  resin,  employed  in  medi- 
cine. The  species  are  natives  of  the  shores  of 
the  Jlediterranean  and  Persia,  and  are  char- 
acterized by  tall-growing  pithy  stems,  and 
deeply  divided  leaves,  the  segments  of  which 
are  frequently  linear.  P.  communis  of  our 
English  gardens  is  called  giant  fennel.  IF. 
persica,  a  dwarf  species,  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  source  of  asafetida,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  asafetida  of  com- 
merce is  the  produce  of  Narthex  asafetida. 
P.  orientalis  and  P.  tingitana  are  said  to 
yield  African  ammoniacum,  a  gum  resin  like 
asafetida,  but  less  powerful.  Sagapenum, 
a  similar  drug,  is  supposed  likewise  to  be 
the  produce  of  a  species  of  this  genus. 

Ferulaceous  (fe-ru-lii'shus),  a.  [L.  ferula. 
See  Ferula  and  Ferule.]  Pertaining  to 
reeds  or  canes;  having  a  stalk  like  a  reed; 
resembling  Ferula;  as,  ferulaceous  plants. 

Ferulart  (fe'ru-ler),  n.    A  ferule. 

Fists  and  ferulars,  rods  and  scourges,  have  been 
the  usual  dainties  in  schools.  Hartlib. 

Ferule  (fe'rfil),  n.  [L.  ferula,  a  twig,  a  cane, 
a  switch,  from  L.  ferio,  to  strike.]  A  flat 
piece  of  wood,  used  to  punish  children  in 
school,  by  striking  them  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand ;  also,  a  cane  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Ferule  (fe'rul),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  feruled;  ppr. 
fending.    To  punish  with  a  ferule. 
Ferule  (fe'riil),  n.    A  ferrule. 

•Will  you  have  some  of  this?'  said  the  fat  Ijoy, 
plunging  into  the  pie  up  to  the  ferules  of  the  knife 
and  fork.  Dickens. 

Fervencet  (fei-'vens),  n.    Heat;  fervency. 

Ciiapman. 

Fervency  (fer'ven-si),  n.  [See  Fervent.] 
The  state  of  being  fervent  or  warm ;  heat 
of  mind;  ardour;  eagerness;  animated  zeal; 
warmth  of  devotion. 

When  you  pray,  let  it  be  with  attention,  with  fer- 
ve}icy,  and  with  perseverance.  Wake. 

Fer'Vent  (fer'vent),  a.  [L.  fervcns,  ferventis, 
ppr.  of  fervco,  to  boil,  to  ferment  (comp. 
fervid,  ferment);  cog.  Gr.  thero,  to  make  hot, 
tfiermos,  warm,  boiling;  Skr.  gharma,  heat. 
Akin  E.  and  G.  warm;  Ir.  garaim,  to  warm.  ] 

1.  Hot;  boiling;  glowing;  as,  a  fervent  sum- 
mer; fervent  blood. 

The  elements  shall  melt  with  ferz'ent  heat. 

2  Pet.  iii.  10. 

2.  Hot  in  temper;  vehement. 

They  are  fervent  to  dispute.  Hooker. 

3.  Ardent ;  very  warm  ;  earnest ;  excited  ; 
animated;  glowing  with  religious  feeling; 
zealous;  eagerly  active;  vigorous;  a%,ferve'ii,t 
zeal;  fervent  piety;  fervent  toil. 

The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much.  Jas.  v.  i6. 

Fervently  (fer'vent-li),  adv.  1.  In  such  a 
degree  of  heat  as  to  burn. 

It  continued  so  fervently  hot  that  men  roasted  eggs 
in  the  sand.  Hakevjill. 

2.  Earnestly  ;  eagerly  ;  vehemently  ;  with 
great  warmth;  with  devotional  ardour;  with 
earnest  zeal;  ardently. 

Epaphras  .  .  .  saluteth  you,  labouring  fervently 
for  you  in  prayers.  Col.  iv.  12. 

Ferventness  ( f er'vent-nes  ),  n.  Fervency ; 
ardour;  zeal. 

Fervescent  (fer-ves'sent),  a.  [L.  fervescens, 
fervescentis,  ppr.  oifervesco,  to  become  boil- 
ing hot,  incept,  from  ferveo,  to  boil.  ] 
Growing  hot. 

Fer'vid  (fer'vid),  a.  [L.  fervidus,  from  ferveo, 
to  be  boiling  hot.]  1.  Very  hot;  burning; 
boiling;  as,  fervid  heat. 

The  mounted  sun 
Shot  down  direct  his  fervid  rays.  Milton. 

2.  Very  warm  in  zeal ;  vehement ;  eager ; 
earnest;  as,  fervid  zea\.  '  The /eroicZ  wishes, 
holy  fires.'  Parnell. 

Fervidity  (fer-vid'i-ti),  n.    Heat;  fervency. 

Johnson. 

Fervidly  (fer'vid-li),  atZu.  Very  hotly;  with 
.glowing  warmth. 

Fer'Vidness  (fer'vid-nes),  n.    Glowing  heat ; 

ardour  of  mind;  warm  zeal. 
Fervor  (fer'ver).  American  mode  of  spelling 

Pervour. 


Fervour  (fei^vSr),  n.  [L.  fervor,  heat.] 
1.  Heat  or  warmth  '  The  fervour  of  ensuing 
day.'  Waller. ~2.  Intensity  of  feeling;  ar- 
dour; warm  or  animated  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness in  the  duties  of  religion,  particularly  in 
prayer. 

The  point  at  which  the  mind  has  awakened  indeed 
to  a  sense  of  inward  freedom,  and  feels  fermenting 
in  it  a  thousand  thoughts — desires — ambitions  such 
as  lend  its  joyous  fervour  and  hopefulness  to  the 
heart  of  youth.  Dr.  Caird. 

Fesapo  (fe-sa'po),  n.  [A  mnemonic  word.] 
In  logic,  the  fourth  form  of  the  fourtli  figure 
of  the  syllogism,  the  terms  of  which  stand 
as  follow: — No  P.  is  M. ;  All  M.  are  S. ;  Some 
S.  are  not  P. 

Fescennine  (fes'sen-nin),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Pescennium  in  Italy;  licentious. — Fescen- 
nine verses,  gay,  licentious,  or  scurrilous 
verses  of  a  personal  character,  extemporized 
by  performers  at  merry-meetings,  to  amuse 
the  audience,  originating  at  Fescennium. 

Fescennine  (fes'sen-nin),  n.  A  song  of  a 
rude  or  licentious  character  prevalent  in 
ancient  Italy. 

Fescue  (fes'kO),  n.  [O.E.  festue,  from  O.Fr. 
festu  (Fr.  fitu),  a  straw;  L.  festuca,  a  shoot 
or  stalk  of  a  tree,  a  rod.]  1.  A  straw,  wire, 
pin,  or  the  like,  used  to  point  out  letters  to 
children  when  learning  to  read. — 2.  Fescue- 
grass.  See  Festuca.  —3.  t  The  plectrum  with 
which  the  strings  of  the  harp  or  lyre  were 
struck  and  the  instrument  was  played. 

With  thy  golden  fesaie  playedst  upon 
Thy  hollow  harp.  Chapman. 

i.  t  The  gnomon  or  style  of  a  dial. 

The  fescue  of  the  dial  is  upon  the  Christ-cross  of 

noon.  Old  play  {quoted  by  Nares). 

Fescuet  (fes'kii),  v.  t.  To  direct  or  teach  with 
a  fescue;  to  assist  in  reading  by  a  fescue. 

Fescue-grass  (fes'ku-gras),  n.  The  species 
of  Festuca,  a  genus  of  grasses.  See  Fes- 
tuca. 

Fesels  (fes'elz),  n.  [O.E.  fasels,  Fr.  faseoles, 
L.  phaselus,  Gr.  phaselos,  a  sort  of  kidney- 
bean.]  A  kind  of  kidney-bean  or  French 
bean. 

Disdain  not  fesels  or  poor  vetch  to  sow. 
Or  care  to  make  Egyptian  lentils  tlirive. 

May,  Virgil. 

Fesse  (fes),  n.    [O.Fr.  fesse,  Fr.  fasce,  L. 

.^^^  ^  fascia,  a  band.]   In  her. 

a  band  or  girdle  compris- 
ing the  centre  third  part 
of  the  escutcheon,  and 
formed  by  two  horizon- 
tal lines  drawn  across  the 
field;  it  is  one  of  the  nine 
honourable  ordinaries. 
Fesse-point  (fes'point),  n. 
The  exact  centre  of  the 
escutcheon. 
Fessitudet  (fes'i-tfld),  n.   [L.  fessus,  weary, 
fatigued.]  Weariness. 
Fest.t       The  fist.  Chaucer. 
Festal  (fest'al),  a.    [L.  festus,  festive.  See 
Feast.]  Pertaining  to  a  feast;  joyous;  gay; 
mirthful. 

You  bless  with  choicer  wine  the  festal  day. 

Francis. 

Festally  (fest'al-li),  adv.  Joyfully;  mirth- 
fully. 

Feste.t  n.    A  feast.  Chaucer. 
Festennine  (fes'ten-nm),  n.    A  fescennine; 

a  marriage  song.  Cartwright. 
Fester  (fes'ter),  V.  i.  [Etymology  unknown.] 

1.  To  suppurate ;  to  corrupt;  to  grow  vu'- 
ulent;  to  discharge  purulent  matter. 

Wounds  immedicable 
Rankle,  and  fester,  and  gangrene.  Miltoyt. 

2.  To  become  more  and  more  virulent  and 
fixed;  to  rankle;  said  of  passions  and  sense 
of  wrong. 

Deep  in  our  hidden  heart 

Festers  the  dull  remembrance  of  a  change. 

But  no  emotion— none.  Matt.  A  rnold. 

Fester  (fes'ter),  v.t.  To  cause  to  fester;  to 
cherish,  as  any  feeling  that  rankles  or  fes- 
ters. 

And  festered  rankling  malice  in  my  breast. 

jMarsto?t. 

Fester  (fes'ter),  n.  1.  A  small  inflammatory 
tumour.— 2.  Act  of  festering  or  rankling. 
'The  fester  of  the  chain  upon  their  necks.' 
Is.  Taylor. 

Festerment  (fes'ter-ment),  n.  The  act  of 
festering. 

Festeyihg,t  Feasting.  Chaucer. 

Festinatet  (fes'tin-at),  a.  [L.  festino,  festin- 
rafatm,  to  hasten  ]   Hasty;  hurried. 

Advise  the  duke  where  you  are  going  to  a  most 
festinate  preparation.  Shak. 

Festinately  t  (fes'tin-at-li),  adv.  Hastily. 
Shak. 


Fesse. 


ch,  c/iain;     6h,  Sc.  loc/t;     g,  ^o;     j,  job;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  %\ng\     th,  <Aen;  th,  iAin;     w,  w\%\   wh,  wAig;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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Festinationt  ((es-tin-a'shon),  n.  Haste. 


Festing-penny  (fest'ing-pen-ni),  n.  [Fest- 
imj  for  fasting,  fastening,  binding,  and 
penny.]  Earnest  given  to  servants  when 
hired  or  retained  in  service. 

Festino  (fes-tl'no),  n.  [A  mnemonic  word.] 
In  logic,  the  third  term  of  tlie  second  figure 
of  tiiat  form  of  the  syllogism,  tire  first  of 
wliich  is  a  universal  negative  proposition, 
the  second  a  particular  affirmative,  and  the 
third  a  particular  negative;  thus— No  bad 
men  can  be  happy;  Some  rich  men  are  bad 
men;  Therefore,  Some  rich  men  are  not 
happy. 

Festival  (fes'tiv-al),  a.  [L.  festivus,  from 
J'extuin.,  a  feast.  See  Feast.]  Pertaining  to 
"or  Ijefitting  a  feast;  joyous;  mirthful;  as,  a 
fi-stioal  entertainment. 

Festival  (fes'tiv-nl),  n.  A  time  of  feasting; 
an  anniversary  day  of  joy,  civil  or  religious; 
a  festive  celebration. 

The  morning  trumpets  festival  proclaimed.  Milton. 

Festive  (f es'tiv),  a.  [L.  festious,  iTomfcstum. 
See  Feast.]  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a 
feast;  joyous;  gay;  mirthful. 

The  glad  circle  round  them  yield  their  souls 
To  festive  mirth  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall. 

Thomson. 

Festively  (fes'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  festive  man- 
ner. 

Festivity  (f es-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [L.  festivitas,  from 
fentivus.  See  Feast.]  1.  The  condition  of 
being  festive;  joyfulness;  gaiety;  social  joy 
or  exhilaration  of  spirits  at  an  entertain- 
ment.—2.  t  .A.  festival.  'A  great  and  solemn 
festivity.'  South. 

Festivous  (fes'tiv-us),  a.  Pertaming  to  a 
feast;  joyous. 

Festlich,  t  a.  Used  to  feasts.  Chancer. 
Festoon  (fes-tbn'),  n.  [Fr. .feston,  It.  festone, 
from  L.  festum,  a  feast.  Primarily,  a  festal 
garland.]  1.  A  string  or  chain  of  any  kind 
of  materials  suspended  between  two  points; 
specifically,  a  chain  or  garland  of  flowers, 
foli  ige,  drapery,  &c.,  suspended  so  as  to 
form  one  or  more  depending  curves. 

The  wandering  ivy  and  vine. 
This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  festoon 
Ran  riot.  Tennyson. 

2.  In  arch,  a  sculptured  ornament  in  imita- 
tion of  a  garland  of  fruits,  leaves,  or  flowers 
suspended  between  two  points;  anencarpus 
(wliicli  see). 

Festoon  (f es-ton'),  v.  t.  To  form  in  festoons 
or  to  adorn  with  festoons ;  to  connect  by 
festoons. 

Growths  of  jasmine  twined 
Their  humid  arms  festooning  tree  to  tree. 

TefinysoJi. 

Festoony  (fes-tbn'i),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
festoons ;  consisting  of  festoons.  Sir  J. 
Eerschel. 

Festuca  (fes-tu'lca),  11.  Fescue-grass,  a  ge- 
nus of  grasses  containing  a  great  number  of 
species,  found  in  tlie  temperate  and  colder 
regions  of  tlie  world.  Nine  species  are 
natives  of  Britain,  and  among  them  are 
found  some  of  our  ijest  meadow  and  pasture 
grasses,  as  F.  pratetisis  (tlie  meadow  fescue) 
and  F.  ovina  (the  sheep's  fescue). 

Festucine  t  (fes'tu-sin),  a.  [L.  festuca,  a 
stall<,  straw.]  Being  of  a  straw  colour.  'A 
little  insect  of  a  festucine  or  pale  green.' 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Festucine  (fes'tii-sln),  n.    In  mineral,  a 
splintery  fracture.    Crabb,  Worchester. 
Festucoust  (f  es'tii-kus),  a.  Formed  of  straw. 
Festuet  (fes'tii),  n.  A  straw;  a  fescue.  Hol- 

hti'id- 

Fett  (fet),  n.  [Probably  connected  with  G.fet- 
zen,  a  shred,  Icel.  fat,  a  garment.]  A  piece. 
Fett  (fet),  u.t    To  fetch. 

And  from  the  other  fifty  soon  the  prisoner  fet. 

Spenser. 

Fet  (fet),  pp.  Fetched. 

On.  you  noblest  En^'lish, 
Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof.  Shal:. 

Fetal,  FCBtal  (fe'tal),  a.  [Yvora  fetus  (which 
see).]   Pertaining  to  a  fetus. 

Fetation,  Foetation  (fe-ta'shon),  n.  The 
formation  of  a  fetus. 

Fetch  (fech),  v.t.  [O.E.  fetchyn,  fetchen, 
A.  Sax.  feccan,  gefeccan,  to  fetch,  to  draw, 
to  take,  to  seek;  akin  to  O.Fris.  falca,  to 
prepare.]  1.  To  go  and  bring ;  to  bring ;  to 
bear  toward  tlie  person  speaking. 

Go  to  the  flock,  &n<i  fetch  me  from  thence  two  kids 
of  the  goats.  Gen.  xxvii.  9. 

2.  To  derive;  to  draw,  as  from  a  source. 
And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynic  tub. 

Milton. 


3.  To  bring  back;  to  recall;  to  bring  to  any 
position  or  state. 

In  smells  we  see  their  great  and  sudden  effect  in 
fetching  men  again  when  they  swoon.  Bacon. 

4.  To  bring  to  accomplishment;  to  make;  to 
perform,  with  certain  objects;  as,  to  fetch  a 
turn;  to  fetch  a  leap  or  bound;  to  fetch  a 
blow  or  stroke;  to  fetch  a  sigh  or  groan. 

Fetch  a  compass  behind  them.     2  Sam.  v.  23. 

5.  To  reach;  to  attain  or  come  to;  to  arrive 
at.   ' We .fp^c/it  the  Syren's  isle.'  Chapman. 

6.  To  bring;  to  obtain  as  its  price;  as,  wheat 
fetches  only  fifty  shillings  the  quarter;  a 
commodity  is  worth  what  it  will  fetch.— To 
fetch  away  (naut),  to  get  loose  from  its 
lashings. — To  fetch  out,  to  bring  or  draw  out; 
to  cause  to  appear. — To  fetch  to,  to  restore; 
to  revive,  as  from  a  swoon.— 7*0  fetch  up, 
(a)  to  bring  up ;  to  cause  to  come  up  or 
forth.  (Ij)  To  stop  suddenly  in  any  course, 
(c)  To  come  up  with;  to  overtake. 

The  hare  laid  himself  down  and  took  a  nap;  for, 
says  he,  I  can  fetch  up  the  tortoise  when  I  please. 

Sir  R.  L'Estran.!;e. 

— To  fetch  a  pump,  to  pour  water  into  it  to 
make  it  draw  water.— To  fetch  headway  or 
sternway  (naut),  to  move  ahead  or  astern: 
said  of  a  ship. 
Fetch  (fech),  v.i.  1.  To  move  or  turn;  as,  to 
fetch  about.— 2.  Naut.  to  reach  or  attain. 

We  shall  fetch  to  windward  of  the  lighthouse  this 
tack.  Falconer. 

— To  fetch  and  carry,  to  perform  menial 
services;  to  become  a  sei'vile  drudge. 
Fetch  (fech),  n.  [Probably  from  the  verb. 
In  the  second  sense,  however,  it  may  be 
identical  with  FcteH,  a  Scandinavian  goblin, 
especially  as  fhe  fetch-candle  of  England  is 
paralleled  by  the  Vaette-lys  or  will-o'-the- 
wisp  of  Norway.]  1.  A  stratagem,  by  which 
a  thing  is  indirectly  brought  to  pass,  or 
by  which  one  thing  seems  intended  and 
another  is  done;  a  trick;  an  artifice;  as,  a 
fetch  of  wit. 

Straight  cast  about  to  overreach 

Th'  unwary  conqueror  with  a  fetch.  Hndibras. 

2.  The  apparition  of  a  living  person ;  a 
wraith. 

The  ver  y  fetch  and  ghost  of  Mrs.  Gamp,  bonnet 
and  all,  might  be  seen  hanging  up,  any  hour  in  the 
day,  in  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  second-hand  clothing 
shops.  Diclcens. 

Fetch.t       A  vetch.  Chaucer. 
Fetch-candle  (fech'kan-dl),  11.  A  light  seen 

at  night,  and  believed  by  the  superstitious 

to  portend  a  person's  death. 
Fetcher  (fech'er),  n.    One  who  fetches  or 

brings. 

Fete,  1 11.  A  feat;  an  exploit;  a  work.  Chaucer. 
Fete  (fat),  n.    [Fr.]   A  feast;  a  holiday;  a 

festival-day. — Fete  de  Dieu,  a  feast  of  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church  in  honour  of  the 

real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  kept  on  the 

Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday. 
Fete  (fat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  feted;  ppr.  feting. 

[See  the  noun.]   To  entertain  with  a  feast; 

to  honour  with  a  festive  entertainment;  as, 

he  v/a^  feted  everywhere. 

Fete-champetre  (fat-shafi-patr),  71.  [Fr.]  A 
festival  or  entertainment  in  the  open  air;  a 
rural  entertainment. 

Fetich  (fe'tish),  n.  [Fr.  fetiche,  Pg.  feitigo, 
sorcery,  witchcraft,  from  L.  factitius,  arti- 
ficial, ivomfacio,  to  make;  or  fatidicus,  pro- 
phetic—/aJum,  fate,  and  dico,  to  tell.]  l.Any 


Fetiches  of  Dahomey. 

object,animate  or  inanimate,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, regarded  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  as 
having  mysterious  powers  residing  in  it  or 


as  being  the  representative  or  habitation  of 
a  deity.  The  fetich  may  be  an  animal,  as  a 
cock,  a  serpent,  a  panther;  or  if  inanimate, 
it  may  perhaps  be  a  river,  a  tooth,  or  a 
shell;  or  it  may  be  the  representation  of  an 
animate  or  inanimate  object.  Fetichism 
prevails  in  Guinea  and  other  parts  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  usual  for  each 
tribe  to  have  a  feticli  in  common;  but  in 
addition  every  individual  may  have  one  of 
his  own,  to  which  he  ofters  up  prayers,  and 
which,  if  tliese  are  not  heard,  he  punishes, 
throws  away,  or  breaks.— 2.  Any  object  of 
exclusive  devotion;  as,  gold  has  become  his 
fetich. 

Fetichism,  Feticism(fe'tish-izm,fe'ti-si2m), 
n.  1.  The  practice  of  worshipping  any  mate- 
rial object,  living  or  dead,  which  the  fancy 
may  happen  to  select,  as  a  tree,  a  stone,  a 
post,  an  animal,  &c.,  practised  by  some 
African  tribes.  See  FETICH.  Hence— 2.  Ex- 
cessive devotion  to  one  object  or  idea;  abject 
superstition. 

FetichistiC  (fe-tish-ist'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to,  or  characterized  by  fetichism;  ab- 
jectly superstitious. 

Our  resuscitated  spirit  was  not  a  pagan  philosopher 
nor  a  philosophizing  pagan  poet,  but  a  man  of  the 
iSth  century,  inheriting  its  strange  web  of  belief  and 
unbelief,  of  Epicurean  levity  Ana  Fetic/iistic  dread. 

Georg-e  Eliot. 

Feticide,  Foeticide  (fe'ti-sid),  «.  [L.  fetus, 
foetus,  a  fetus,  and  ccpdo,  to  kill]  In  medi^ 
cat  jurisprudence,  the  destruction  of  the 
fetus  in  the  womb,  or  the  act  by  which 
criminal  abortion  is  produced. 

Feticism,  n.   See  Fetichism. 

Fetid  (fe'tid),  a.  [L.  faetidus,  tcomfcetco,  to 
have  an  ill  smell,  to  stink.  ]  Having  an  offen- 
sive smell;  having  a  strong  or  raucid  scent. 

Most  putrefactions  smell  either  fetid  or  mouldy. 

Bacon. 

Fetidness  (fe'tid-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
smelling  oflfensively;  a  fetid  quality. 

Fetiferous  (fe-tif'er-us),  a.  [L.  fetifer  — 
fetus,  anAfero,  to  bear.]  Producing  young, 
as  animals. 

Fetise.t  a.    [See  Feat.]   Well  made;  neat. 

Chaucer. 

Fetisely.t  adv.    Featly;  neatly;  properly. 

Chaucer. 

Fetish  (fe'tish),  n.    Same  as  Fetich. 

Fetlock  (fet'lok),  n.  [Commonly  believed  to 
be  compounded  of  foot  or  feet  and  lock;  but 
Wedgwood  refers,  as  pointing  in  another 
direction,  to  D.  vitlok,  vitslok,  the  pastern  of 
a  horse;  L.G.  flss,  fine  thread,  fibres;  Swiss 
_/(ScZ,(7c;?sc;, unravelled  threads  hanging  from 
a  garment,  also  the  fetlock,  or  long  hair 
growing  on  the  pastern.  ]  1.  A  tuft  of  hair 
growing  behind  the  pastern  joint  of  horses. 

And  smoothed  his  fetlocks  and  his  mane. 

And  slacked  his  girth  and  stripped  his  rein.  Byroii. 

  2.  The  joint  on  which 

the  hair  grows.  — 3.  An 
instrument  fixed  on  the 
leg  of  a  horse  when  put 
to  pastui'e  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pi'eventing  hira 
from  running  off.  The 
fetlock  is  made  consi- 
derable use  of  in  herald- 
ry; thus,  some  branches 
of  the  Scotch  family  of 
lockhart  have  for  aims 
a  man's  heart  within  a 
fetlock, in  allusion  to  the 
circumstance  that  one  of  the  heads  of  it 
accompanied  Sir  James  Douglas  when  he 
set  out  with  Bruce's  heart  for  Jerusalem; 
and  a  falcon  within  a  fetlock  was  a  badge  of 
Edward  IV.,  for  the  duchy  of  York. 
Fetlocked  (fet'lokt),  a.  l.  Having  a  fetlock. 
2.  Tied  by  the  fetlock. 

Fetlock-joint  (fet'lok-joint),  n.    The  joint 

of  a  horse's  leg  next  to  the  hoof. 
Fetlow  (fet'16),  n.    A  whitlow  or  felon  in 

cattle. 

Fetor  (fe'ter),  n.  [L.  foetor,  a  bad  smell, 
stencil.  ]  Any  strong  offensive  smell ;  stench. 

Fette.tpp.    Fetched;  brought.  Chaucer. 

Fetter  (fet'er),  n.  [A.  Sax.  feter,  fetor,  a 
fetter,  O.G.  fezzera,  G.  fessel.  Icel.  fiotur,  pi. 
Probably  connected  with  E. /oof.]  1.  A  chain 
for  the  feet;  a  chain  by  which  a  person  or 
animal  is  confined  by  the  foot,  so  that  he  is 
either  made  entirely  fast  to  an  object,_or 
prevented  from  free  motion  as  by  having 
one  foot  attached  to  the  other. 

The  Philistines  .  .  .  bound  him  (Samson)  with /^^ 
ters  of  brass.  Judg.  xvi.  zi. 

2.  Anything  that  confines  or  restrains  from 
motion;  a  restraint. 

Passions  too  fierce  to  be  m  fetters  bound.  Dryden. 


Falcon  and  Fetlock 
(Badge  of  Edward 
IV.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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Fetter  (fet'Sr),  v.t.  1.  To  put  fetters  on;  to 
shackle  or  confine  with  a  chain. 

My  heels  are  fettered,  but  my  fist  is  free.  Milton. 

2.  To  bind ;  to  enchain ;  to  confine ;  to  restrain. 
'  To  fetter  tliem  in  verse.'  Dryden. 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  tliread.  Shak. 

Fettered  (fet'grd),  p.  and  a.  In  zool.  a  term 
applied  to  the  feet  of  animals  when  they 
are  stretched  backwards  and  appear  unfit 
for  tlie  purpose  of  walking  (as  in  the  seals), 
or  wlien  tliey  are  concealed  within  the  in- 
teguments of  tlie  abdomen. 

Fetterless  (fet'er-les),  a.  Free  from  fetters 
or  restraint. 

Fetterlock  (fet'er-lok),  n.  Same  as  Fetlock,  3. 

Fettle  (f et'l),  V.  t.  (Wedgwood  compares  Icel. 
fitla,  to  toucli  lightly  with  the  fingers,  L.  G. 
fiseln,  to  pass  the  fingers  gently  over, /ssei)i, 
to  be  occupied  in  cleaning  ]  To  repair;  to 
put  in  right  order;  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  to.  [Provincial.] 

(The  world)  needs  fettling,  and  who's  ta  fettle  it? 

Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Fettle  (fet'l),  W.I.  To  make  preparations;  to 
put  things  to  rights;  to  do  trifiing  business. 

Fettle  (fet'l),  n.  Tlie  state  of  being  prepared, 
or  in  higli  condition  or  order;  as,  he  is  in 
splendid /eiWe  to-day.  [Provincial.] 

Fettsteili  (fet'stin),  n.  [G.,  fat-stone.]  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  elseolite  (which 
see). 

Fetuous  t  (fet'u-us),  a.  Neat;  feat.  .  Herrick. 

Fetus,  Foetus  (te'tus),  n.  [L. ,  from  the  root/e, 
implying  fruitfiilness,  productiveness,  in- 
crease. See  Fecund.  ]  The  young  of  viviparous 
animals  in  tlie  womb,  and  of  oviparous  ani- 
mals in  the  egg,  after  it  is  perfectly  formed; 
before  which  time  it  is  called  Embryo. 

Fetwa,  Fetwah  (fet'wa),  >i.  [Ar.j  In  Turk, 
law,  the  written  decision  of  a  Turkish  mufti 
on  some  legal  point. 

There  is  besides  a  collection  of  all  the  fetwas  or 
decisions  pronounced  by  the  different  muftis. 

Brougham. 

Feu  (fii), [L.Jj.  feudiim.  Same  origin  as 
fee  (wliich  see).]  In  laio,  (a)  a  free  and  gra- 
tuitous right  to  lands  made  to  one  for  ser- 
vice to  be  performed  by  him  according  to  the 
proper  tenure  thereof;  specifically,  in  Scots 
Za!«,a  riglit  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  lands, 
houses,  or  other  heritable  subjects  in  perpe- 
tuity in  consideration  of  agricultural  services 
or  an  annual  payment  in  grain  or  money, 
called feu-diUy,  and  certain othercontingent 
burdens.  This  was  anciently  deemed  an  ig- 
noble tenure,  as  distinguished  from  loard- 
holding,  where  the  service  rendered  was 
purely  military,  and  to  blench,  wliere  it  was 
merely  nominal,  (b)  The  land  or  piece  of 
ground  so  held;  a  fief. 

Feu  (fii),  v.t.  In  Scots  law,  to  give  or  take 
in  feu. 

Feuar  (fu'er),  n.  In  Scots  laio,  one  who 
holds  a  feu. 

Feu-contract  (ffi'kon-trakt),  n.  In  Scots 
law,  a  contract  which  regulates  the  giving 
out  of  land  in  feu  between  tlie  superior  and 
vassal  or  feuar. 

Feud  (fud),  n.  [In  sense  this  word  corre- 
sponds to  A.  Sax.  fcehth,  fcegth,  from  fdh, 
fdg,  hostile  (whence  foe);  comp.  D.  veede, 
G.  f elide,  Dan.  fejde,  Icel.  feed,  Sw.  fejd, 
feud;  but  its  form  seems  to  have  been  modi- 
fied through  confusion  witli  L.L.  feudiim. 
See  Fee.]  1.  A  contention  or  quarrel;  en- 
mity ;  inveterate  hatred  ;  hostility ;  often, 
hostility  between  families  or  parties  in  a 
state ;  the  discord  and  animosities  which 
prevail  among  the  citizens  of  a  state  or  city. 
'Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure 
made  of  our  rank/eu(Z.'  Shak. 

Yet  ofttimes  in  his  maddest  mirthful  mood 
Strange  pangs  would  flash  along  Childe  Harold's 
brow, 

As  if  the  memory  of  some  deadly  /end 
Or  disappointed  passion  lurk'd  below.  Byron. 
Ring  out  the  fend  of  rich  and  poor, 
Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind.  Tennyson. 

2.  In  a  narrower  sense,  a  war  waged  by  one 
family  or  small  tribe  on  another  to  avenge 
the  death  of  or  injury  done  to  one  of  its 
members ;  a  combination  of  the  kindred  of 
a  murdered  or  injured  person  to  avenge  his 
death  or  injuries  upon  the  offender  and  all 
his  race. 

Feud  (fad),  n.  [See  Feu,  Fee.]  In  law,  same 
as  Fee  (which  see). 

Feudal  (fiid'al),  a.  [L.L.  feudalis,  from 
feudum.  See  FEU,  FEB.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
feuds,  fiefs,  or  fees;  as,  feudal  rights  or  ser- 
vices ;/eMdaZ  tenures.— 2.  Consisting  of  or 
founded  upon  feuds,  fiefs,  or  fees;  embracing 
tenures  by  military  services;  as,  the  feudal 
system.— Feudal  system,  a  form  of  govern- 


ment anciently  subsisting  in  Europe,  and 
which  forms  the  basis  of  many  of  our  mod- 
ern forms  and  customs.  According  to  this 
system,  persons  holding  in  feud  or  fee  were 
bound  by  an  oatli  of  fealty  to  serve  the 
owner  of  tlie  fee-simple  at  home  or  abroad 
in  all  wars  and  military  expeditions  when 
required. 

Feudal  (fud'al),  n.   A  fief. 

Feudalism  (fiid'al-izm),  n.  The  feudal  sys- 
tem and  its  belongings;  the  system  of  hold- 
ing lands  by  military  services. 

Shakespeare's  noble  feudalism,  as  beautiful  as  it 
once  looked  and  was,  has  to  end  in  a  French  Revolu- 
tion. Carlyle. 

Feudalist  (fQd'al-ist),  n.  1.  A  supporter  of 
tlie  feudal  system.— 2.  One  versed  in  feudal 
law ;  a  feudist. 

Feudality  (fud-al'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  feudal;  feudal  form  or  consti- 
tution. 

It  had  doubtless  a  powerful  tendency  to  cherish  the 
influence  of feudality  and  clanship.  Hallam. 

Feudalization  (f iid'al-iz-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  reducing  to  feudal  tenure,  or  conforming 
to  feudalism._ 

Feudalize  (fud'al-12),  v.t.  pret.  &,  pp.  feud- 
alized; ppr.  feudalizing.  To  reduce  to  a 
feudal  tenure;  to  conform  to  feudalism. 

Feudally  (f  iid'al-ll),  adv.  In  a  feudal  manner. 
Hallam. 

Feudary  (f  ild'a-ri),  a.  Held  by  or  pertaining 

to  feudal  tenure. 
Feudary  (f  Qd'a-ri),  n.  1.  A  tenant  who  holds 

his  lands  by  feudal  service;  a  feudatory. — 

2.  An  ancient  officer  of  the  court  of  wards. 

Written  also  Feodary  (which  see). 
Feudatary  (fiid'a-ta-ri),  a.  and  n.   Same  as 

Feudatory  (which  see). 
Feudatory  ( f  iid '  a  -  to  -  ri ),  a    Holding  from 

another  on  some  conditional  tenure. 
Feudatory  (fiid'a-to-ri),  71.  A  tenant  or  vassal 

holding  his  lands  of  a  superior  on  condition 

of  military  service;  tlie  tenant  of  a  feud  or 

fief. 

Feudbotet  (fiid'bot),  11.  [Feud  and  obs 
bote.  ]  A  recompense  for  engaging  in  a  feud 
or  quarrel. 

Feu  de  joie  (fed-zhwa).  [Fr.,  fire  of  joy.]  A 
bonfire,  or  a  firing  of  guns  in  token  of  joy. 

Feudist  (fiid'ist),  71.  A  writer  on  feuds;  one 
versed  in  feudal  law. 

Feu-duty  (fu'du-ti),  n.  In  Scots  law,  the 
annual  duty  or  rent  paid  by  a  feuar  to  his  su- 
perior according  to  the  tenure  of  his  right. 

Feuillage  (fe-yazh),  ?i.  [Fr.,  foliage.]  A 
buncli  or  row  of  leaves. 

Feuillans,  Feuillants  (fe-yanz),  n.  pi.  A  re- 
ligious order,  an  offslioot  of  the  Bernardines, 
founded  by  Jean  de  la  Barriere  in  1577  :  so 
called  from  the  convent  of  Feuillant  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  where  they  were  first  established. 
Written  also  Feuillians. 

Feuillea  (fii-il'e-a),  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Cucurbltacese.  The  species  are 
natives  of  the  tropical  regions  of  America, 
and  are  frutesceiit,  climbing  herbs.  The 
seeds  are  oily  ami  of  a  bitter  taste;  they  are 
antlielniinticandcatliartic.  jF.  trilobataanA 
F.  cordifolia  are  said  to  be  poweful  antidotes 
against  vegetable  poisons,  and  the  former  is 
also  used  in  South  America  to  prevent  the 
fatal  effects  of  serpent  bitesi  The  seeds  of 
one  Peruvian  species  contain  so  much  oil 
tliat  they  are  used  for  making  candles. 

Feuillemort  (f wel'mor),  n.  [Fr. ,  dead  leaf.  ] 
A  colour  like  that  of  a  faded  leaf. 

FeuilletOU  (fwel-tofi),  n.  [Fr.,  from  feuille,  a 
leaf;  lit.  a  small  leal]  That  part  of  a  French 
newspaper  devoted  to  liglit  literature  or 
criticism,  and  geiijerally  marked  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  page  by  a  line.  The  f  euilleton 
very  commonly  contains  a  tale. 

Feuillians,  n.  pi.  See  Feuillans. 

Feuter  t  (f u'ter),  v.  t.  [0.  Fr.  feutrer,  to  stuff 
witli  felt  or  cow's  hair,  to  pad,  to  equip, 
from  feutre,  felt,  something  stuffed,  as  a 
pad  or  cusliion,  support  for  the  lance.  See 
Felt.  ]  To  make  ready  by  placing  in  the 
rest,  as  a  spear. 

His  spear  h.e  feutred,  and  at  him  it  bore.  Spenser. 

Feuterert  (fii'ti5r-6r),  n.  [0.  Fr.  vautrier, 
vaultrier,  from  vautre,  viaultre,  a  kind  of 
hound;  It.  veltro,  L.L.  veltrus,  L.  vertragus, 
a  greyhound.]   A  dog-keeper. 

Fever  (fe'ver),  71.  [A.  Sax.  fefer,  from  L. 
febris,  a  fever;  or  from  0.  Fr. /eore.  Mod. 
'Ft.  fiivre;  same  origin.]  1.  A  diseased  state 
of  the  system,  characterized  by  an  acceler- 
ated pulse,  with  increase  of  heat,  deranged 
functions,  diminished  strength,  and  often 
with  excessive  thirst.  Fevers  are  often  or 
generally  preceded  by  chills  or  rigours,  called 


the  cold  stage  of  the  disease.  They  are  of 
various  kinds;  but  tlie  principal  division  of 
fevers  is  into  (a)  continued  fever,  which  in- 
cludes simple  fever  or  febricula,  typhus 
fever,  typhoid,  enteric  or  gastric  fever,  i-e- 
lapsing  or  famine  fever;  (b)  intermittent 
fever  or  ague;  (c)  re7nlttent  fever,  com- 
prising simple  remittent  fever  and  yellow 
fever;  {d)  eruptive  fever,  including  small- 
pox, cow-pox,  chicken-pox,  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  erysipelas,  plague,  and  dengue  fever. 
2.  Heat;  agitation;  excitement  by  anything 
that  strongly  affects  the  passions;  as,  this 
news  has  given  me  a  fever;  this  quan  el  has 
set  my  blood  in  s.  fever. 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well.  Shak. 

Fever  (fs'ver),  v.t.  To  put  in  a  fever. 
'  Henceforth  the  white  hand  of  a  lady 

/eiierthee.'  Shak. 

Fever  (fe'vfer);*  v.i.    To  be  seized  with  fever. 

Fever-'busll  (fe'v6r-bush),  71.  In  the  United 
States,  tlie  popular  name  of  the  Lam-us 
Benzoin,  an  aromatic  shrub  with  a  flavour 
resembling  benzoin. 

Feveret  t  (fe'ver-et),  ?i.    A  slight  fever. 

Feverfew  (fe'ver-fii),  n.  [A.  Sax.  feferfuge, 
from  L.  febrifugia,  from  febris,  fever,  and 
fugo,  to  drive  away.]  The  common  name 
of  Pyrethrum  Parthe7iiu7n,  a  European 
plant  which  is  common  in  gardens,  and 
which  has  escaped  into  hedge-banks  and 
waste  places.  It  has  tonic  and  bitter  qua- 
lities, and  was  supposed  to  be  a  valuable 
febrifuge,  hence  the  name. 

Feverish  (fe'ver-ish),  a.  1.  Having  fever; 
affected  with  fever,  especially  with  a  slight 
degree  of  fever;  as,  the  patient  is  feverish. 
2.  Indicating  or  pertaining  to  fever;  as, 
feverish  symptoms. —3.  Uncertain;  incon- 
stant; fickle;  now  hot,  now  cold. 
We  toss  and  turn  about  ourfeverish  will.  Dryden. 
i.  Hot ;  sultry ;  burning.  '  The  feverish 
north.'  Dryden. 

Feverishly  (fe'v6r-ish-li),  adv.  In  a  feverish 
manner. 

Feverishness  (fe'ver-ish-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  feverish;  a  slight  febrile  affection; 
hence,  anxious,  heated  excitement.  '  The 
feverishness  oi  liis  apprehensions.'  Sir  W. 
Scott. 

Feverly  (fe'ver-li),  a.   Like  a  fever.  [Kare.] 

Feverous  (fe'ver-us),  a.  1.  Affected  with 
fever  or  ague.— 2.  Having  the  nature  of  fever. 
'All /eweiw-s  kinds  '  Milton.-— S.  Having  a 
tendency  to  produce  fever.  '  Afeveroxis  dis- 
position of  tlie  year.'   Bacou.  [Rare.] 

Feverously  (f e'ver-us-li),  adv.  In  a  feverous 
manner;  feverishly.  [Rare.] 

Fever-root  (fe'ver-rot),  «.  1.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Trieste um(2'.^>e(/oZiaft(m);feverwort: 
used  as  a  cathartic  and  sometimes  as  an  eme- 
tic. — 2.  A  name  given  to  Pterospora  Andro7ne- 
dea,  a  simple,  purplish-brown  North  Ame- 
rican herb  of  the  heath  tribe,  witli  scat- 
tered lanceolate  scales  in  place  of  leaves 
and  a  long-bracted  raceme  of  nodding  wliite 
flowers. 

Fever-sore  (fe'ver-sor),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  a  carious  ulcer  or  necrosis. 

Fever-weed  (fe'ver-wsd),  71.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Eryngium. 

Feverwort  (fe'ver-wert),  n.  See  FEVER- 
ROOT. 

Feveryt  (fe'ver-i),  a.  Affected  with  fever; 
feverisli.    'All  thy  hoAy f every.'  B.  Jonson. 

Few  (fu),  a.  [0.  E.  fewe,  Sc.  feow,  A.  Sax. 
fedwa,fedwe,  also  fed,  Dan. /act,  Gotli./a».s, 
pi.  favai,  little,  few;  of  cognate  origin  with 
L.  paricus,  iev/,pav.lus,  little,  Gr.  pauros.] 
Not  many;  small  in  number:  used  frequently, 
by  ellipsis  of  a  noun,  for  not  many  persons  or 
things.  A  few  is  common,  and  generally 
means  more  than  few  alone;  a  few  being 
equivalent  to  some,  few  to  next  to  none. 

There's feiv  or  none  do  know  me.  Shak. 
What  though  my  winged  hours  of  bliss  have  been. 
Like  angels'  visits.ye'Tz/  and  far  between.  Campbell. 

— 7?i/eui,t  in  a  few  words;  shortly;  briefly. 

Thus  Jupiter  i7t  feio  unfolds  the  charge.  Dryden. 

Fewel  t  (fu'el),  n.  and  v.t.    See  Fuel. 

Fewmet  (fii'met).   See  Fumet. 

Fewness  (fii'nes),  7\.  1.  The  state  of  being 
few;  smallness;  paucity.  'The/cicncss  of 
good  grammarians.'  Sir  T.  £?i/oJ.— 2.  t  Bre- 
vity; conciseness.  'Fewness  and  truth  'tis 
thus.'  Shak. 

Fewterer  (fti'ter-er),  n.  Same  as  Feuterer. 
Fey  t  (fii),  t!.f.    [Comp.  1).  veegen,  Q.  fegen, 

to  sweep.]   To  cleanse  a  ditch  from  mud. 
Fey  (fy),  a.    [A.  Sax.  foege,  Icel.  feigr,  near 

to  death.]  I  f  Dying;  dead.— 2.  On  the  verge 
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of  a  sudden  or  violent  death;  acting  unac- 
countably, as  persons  in  health  and  soon  to 
die  are  supposed  to  do  in  some  last  and  ex- 
traordinary effort.  Written  also  Fie,  Fye. 
[Scotch.] 

'  I  think,"  said  the  old  gardener  ...  *  the  gfaus?er's 
Jie,'  by  which  word  the  common  people  express  those 
violent  spirits  which  they  think  a  presage  of  death. 

Sir  IK  Scott. 

Fey  A  n.    Faith.  Chaucer. 
Feydom  (fy'dom),  n.  The  state  of  being  fey. 
[Scotch.] 

Conscious,  perhaps,  of  the  disrepute  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  ...  he  sunk  into  a  gloomy  recklessness 
of  character.  The  simple  people  about  said  he  was 
•  under  a  Jeydom.'  ...  At  all  events,  this  unhappy 
person  had  a  dismal  ending.  IV.  Chambeys. 

Feyre,+  n.    A  fair  or  market.  Chaucer. 

Fez  (fez),  n.  [From  Fez,  the  principal  town 
in  Morocco,  where 
such  caps  are  large- 
ly manufactured.  ] 
A  red  cap  or  head- 
dress of  fine  cloth, 
fitting  closely  to  the 
head,  with  a  tassel 
of  blue  silk  or  wool 
at  the  crown,  much 
worn  in  Turkey,  on  Egyptian  Fez.  2,  Turk- 
the  shores  of  the  ish  Fez. 

Levant,  in  Egypt, 

and  North  Africa  generally.  The  core  or 
central  part  of  a  turban  consists  of  a  fez. 

Fiacre  (fe-a-kr),  n.  [Fr.,  from  the  Hotel 
St.  Fiacre,  where  Sauvage,  the  inventor  of 
these  carriages,  establislied  in  1640  an  office 
for  the  hire  of  them.  ]  A  small  four-wheeled 
carriage;  a  hackney-coach. 

Fiancet  (fi'ans),  v.  t.  To  betroth.  See  Af- 
fiance. 

Fiance,  Fiancee  (fe-aii-sa),?i.  masc.  and/em. 
[Fr.  See  AFFIANCE.]  An  affianced  or  be- 
trothed person. 

Fiants  (fi'ants),  n.  pi.  The  dung  of  the  fo.x 
or  badger. 

Fiar  (fe'ar),  n.  [See  Fee.]  Jn  Scots  law,  one 
to  whom  any  property  belongs  in  fee,  that 
is,  who  has  the  property  in  reversion  as  con- 
trasted with  life-rent;  tlie  person  in  whom 
the  property  of  an  estate  is  vested,  burdened 
with  the  right  of  life-rent. — Fiars'  prices  or 
fiars,  the  prices  of  grain  for  the  current  year 
in  the  different  counties,  fixed  by  the  sherift's 
respectively  in  the  month  of  February  or 
March  with  the  assistance  of  juries.  In 
fixing  these  prices,  a  jury  must  be  called 
and  evidence  laid  before  them  of  the  prices 
of  the  different  grains  raised  in  the  county, 
and  the  prices  fixed  by  the  oijinion  of  the 
jury  and  sanctioned  by  the  judge,  are  termed 
the  fiars  of  that  year  in  which  they  are 
struck,  and  regulate  the  prices  of  all  grain 
stipulated  to  be  sold  at  the  flars'  prices. 
Parisli  ministers'  stipends,  in  so  far  as  they 
consist  of  grahi  and  crown  dues,  are  also 
paid  by  the  fiars'  prices  of  the  county  for 
each  year. 

Fiasco  (fe-as'ko),  n.  [It.  fiasco,  a  flask  or 
bottle.  In  Italy  when  a  singer  fails  to  please, 
the  audience  shout  'Ohi.,  oik,  yiasco,' perhaps 
in  allusion  to  the  bursting  of  a  bottle.]  A 
failure  in  a  musical  performance ;  an  igno- 
minious and  notorious  failure  generally. 

Fiat  (fi'at),  71.  [L, ,  let  it  be  done,  3d  pers. 
sing.  subj.  of  yio,  to  be  done.]  1.  A  com- 
mand to  do  something ;  a  decisive  or  eft'ec- 
tive  command.— 2.  In  law,  a  short  order  or 
warrant  of  some  judge  for  making  out  and 
allowing  certain  processes,  given  by  his 
writing  and  subscribing  the  words  fiat  ut 
petitur,  let  it  be  done  as  is  asked. 

Fiaunce.t  n.    Affiance;  trust.  Chaucer. 

Fiaunt,t  «.  A  fiat;  a  commission  or  war- 
rant. 

Nought  suffered  he  the  Ape  to  give  or  graunt, 
But  through  his  hand  must  passe  the  Jiaimt. 

Spenser. 

FllD  (fib),  n.  [Probably  an  abbreviation  and 
corruption  from/aiie,!.  f alula.  See  Fable.  ] 
A  lie  or  falsehood :  a  word  used  as  a  softer 
expression  than  lie. 

Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no  Jibs. 

Goldsinith. 

Fib  (fib),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  fihhed;  ppr.  fibbing. 
To  lie;  to  speak  falsely. 

If  you  have  any  mark,  whereby  one  may  know 
when  you  Jib,  and  when  you  speak  truth,  you  had 
best  tell  It  me.  Arbuthnot. 

Fib  (fib),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fibbed;  ppr.  fibbing. 
To  beat  or  strike,  especially  by  delivering  a 
succession  of  short  rapid  blows.  [Slang,] 

Fib  (fib),  V.  i.  To  deliver  a  succession  of  short 
rapid  blows.  This,  in  pii/jilism,  is  generally 
effected  by  seizing  a  man  by  the  head  and 
pommelling  hhn  in  the  ribs.  [Slang.] 

Fibber  (fib'er),  n.    One  who  tells  lies  or  fibs. 


Fiber  (fi'ber),  n.  [L.,  a  beaver.]  A  genus  of 
rodent  mammals  belonging  to  the  family  of 
the  beavers  (Castorina  or  Castoridse),  popu- 
larly known  as  musk-rat  or  musquash,  the 
only  known  species  of  which  is  the  Nortli 
American  musk-rat,  or  Fiber  zibethicus. 
Fiber  (fi'bfir),  n.  American  spelling  of  Fibre. 
Fibre  (fi'ber),  n.  [Ft.  fibre,  L.  fibra,  allied  to 
filum,  a  tliread.]  1.  A  thread  or  filament; 
one  of  the  fine  slender  threadlike  or  hair- 
like bodies  of  which  the  tissues  of  animals 
and  plants  are  partly  constituted;  the  small 
slender  root  of  a  plant. 

Old  yew  which  graspest  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  under-lying  dead, 
Thy  Jibres  net  the  dreamless  head, 
Thy  roots  are  wrapt  about  the  bones.  Teniiyso7i. 

2.  pl.  \  Sinew;  strength.  '  Yet  had  no  fibres 
in  liim,  nor  no  force.'  Chapman.  —  The 
ultimate  components  of  animal  fibres,  the 
fibrilla;,  are  elongated  cells.  The  combina- 
tion of  these  gives  rise  to  muscle,  nerve, 
&c.  In  some  tissues,  as  cartilage,  the  sub- 
stance between  the  cells  becomes  broken 
up  into  fibres  parallel  to  each  other,  this 
structure  being  independent  of  the  cells. — 
Vegetable  fibre,  one  of  the  most  elementary 
forms  of  vegetable  tissue,  consists  of  ex- 
cessively delicate  threads  twisted  spirally 
in  the  interior  of  a  cell  or  tube.  In  its  naked 
state,  uncombined  with  membrane,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  very  rare.  See  Lignine.— 
Woody  fibre,  a  tissue  consisting  of  tubes,  or 
according  to  some  authorities  elongated 
cells,  of  a  spindle-like  shape,  having  their 
walls  thickened  so  as  to  give  great  firmness. 
This  form  of  tissue  does  not  exist  in  cellular 
plants.  The  woody  fibre  may  be  separated 
from  the  cellular  parts  of  plants  by  macer- 
ation. In  this  way  fiax  and  hemp  are  pro- 
cured, as  well  as  the  Ijast  used  for  mats. 

Fibred  (fi'berd),  a.    Having  fibres. 

Fibreless  (fi'ber-les),  a.    Having  no  fibres. 

Fibril  (fi'bril),  n.  [Fr.  fibrille,  a  small  fibre  ] 
A  small  fibre;  the  branch  of  a  fibre;  a  very 

Fibrma(fi-bril'la),«.  pi.  FibriUse  (fi-bril'le). 
[L.L.,  dim.  of  1,.  fibra,  a  fibre.]  One  of  the 
elements  or  components  of  fibre ;  specifically, 
in  bot.  one  of  the  hairs  produced  from  the 
epidermis  which  covers  the  young  roots  of 
plants.  They  are  an  increased  development 
of  the  absorbing  surface  of  the  roots. 

Fibrillated  (fi-bril'at-ed),  a.  Furnished 
with  fibrils  or  fibrilla;;  fringed. 

Fibrillation  (fi-bril-a'shon),  n.  The  state 
of  being  reduced  to  fibrils  or  fibrillEe. 

Fibrillose  (fi-bril'os),  a.  In  bot.  covered 
with  or  composed  of  little  strings  or  fibres, 
as  the  head  of  a  mushroom. 

Fibrinous  (fi-bril'us),  a.  Pertaining  to 
fibres.  '  Uneasy  sensations,  pains,  fibrinous 
spasms. '  Kinneir. 

Fibrin,  Fibrine  (fi'brin),  n.  [See  Fibre  ] 
A  peculiar  organic  compound  substance 
found  in  animals  and  vegetables.  It  is  a 
soft  solid,  of  a  greasy  appearance,  which 
softens  in  air,  becoming  viscid,  brown,  and 
semi-transparent,  but  is  insoluble  in  water. 
Fibrin  is  procured  in  its  most  charac  teristic 
state  from  fresh  blood  by  whipping  it  with 
a  bundle  of  twigs.  It  also  exists  in  chyle, 
and  forms  the  chief  part  of  muscular  flesh, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  abun- 
dant constituent  of  the  soft  solids  of  ani- 
mals. Fibrin  is  composed  of  carbon,  nitro- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  is  closely 
allied  to  albumen  and  caseine.  Its  exact 
composition  is  unknown;  it  very  readily  un- 
dergoes decomposition;  it  is  a  most  import- 
ant element  of  nutrition. 

Fibrination  (fi-brin-a'shon),  n.  In  med.  tlie 
acquisition  of  an  excess  of  fibrine,  as  in 
inflammatory  diseases;  as,  Vae  fibrination  of 
the  blood. 

Fibrine  (fi'brin),  a.  Belonging  to  the  fibres 
of  plants. 

Fibrinous  (fi'brin-us),  a.  Having  or  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  fibrin. 

Fibrocartilage  (fi'bro-kai-"ti-laj),  n.  Mem- 
braniform  cartilage ;  the  substance  inter- 
mediate between  proper  cartilage  and  liga- 
ment which  constitutes  the  base  of  the  ear, 
the  rings  of  the  trachea,  tlie  epiglottis,  &c. 

Fibrocartilaginous  (f i '  bro  -  kar-til  -  aj  "in  - 
us),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  fibro- 
cartilage. 

Fibrocellular  (fi'bro-  sel"l  u-ler),  a.  A  term 
applied  to  tissue  partaking  of  the  characters 
of  fibrous  and  cellular  tissues. 

Fibroin,  Fibroine  (fi'bro-in),  n.  [L.  fibra,  a 
thread.  ]  The  principal  chemical  constituent 
of  silk,  cobwelis,  and  the  horny  skeletons  of 
sponges.    In  the  pure  state  it  is  white,  in- 


soluble in  water,  ether,  acetic  acid,  &c.,  but 
dissolves  in  an  amnioniacal  copper  solution. 

Fibrolite  (fi'brol-it),  n.  [From  L.  fibra,  a 
thread,  a  fibre,  ami  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.]  A 
mineral  of  a  white  or  gray  colour,  com- 
posed of  silica  and  alumina. 

Fibromucous  (fi'bro-inu-kus),  a.  Possess- 
ing the  nature  of  fibrous  and  of  mucous 
membranes:  applied  to  fibrous  membranes, 
which  are  intimately  united  with  other 
membranes  of  a  mucous  nature,  as  the  pitui- 
tary membrane,  the  membrane  of  the  ure- 
thra, etc.  Dunglison. 

Fibroplastic  (fi-bro-plast'ik),  a.  [Fr  fibro- 
plastique,  from  L.  fibra,  fibre,  and  Gr.  jilasso, 
to  form.]  A  term  applied  to  a  morbid  for- 
mation, constituted  of  the  elements  of 
cellular  tissue  transformed,  in  part,  into 
fibre.  Dunglison. 

Fibroserous  (fi'bro-se-rus),  a.  Possessing 
the  nature  of  fibrous  and  serous  membranes; 
specifically  applied  to  membranes  composed 
of  a  fibrous  and  a  serous  sheet  intimately 
united. 

Fibrous  (fi'brus),  a.  Containing  or  consist- 
ing of  fibres;  as,  the  fibrous  coat  of  the 
cocoa-nut;  the  fibrous  root  of  the  onion. — 
Fibrous  fracture,  in  mineral,  a  fracture 
which  presents  fine  threads  or  slender  lines, 
either  straight  or  curved,  parallel,  diverg- 
ing, or  stellated,  like  the  rays  of  a  star. — 
Fibrous  tissue,  in  anat.  the  membrane  that 
covers  the  bones  and  cartilages;  the  mem- 
brane that  is  spread  over  or  that  forms  a 
part  of  certain  muscles,  constituting  the 
muscular  aponeuroses  or  fascise;  the  mem- 
brane that  foi-ms  the  sheaths  in  which  ten- 
dons are  included;  the  outer  membrane  that 
envelops  the  brain  and  spinal  cord;  the  flim 
membrane  in  which  the  more  delicate 
muscles  and  the  humours  of  the  eye  are 
contained;  the  outermembrane  fonning  the 
bag  that  contains  the  heart  (the  pericar- 
dium); the  membranes  by  which  the  bones 
in  generiil  are  tied  together,  and  the  joints 
in  particular  are  secured,  called  ligaments; 
and  the  firm  cords  in  which  many  mu.scles 
terminate,  and  which  form  their  movable 
extremities,  termed  tendons.  The  same 
term  is  also  applicable  to  other 
parts  of  the  body  which  present 
a  manifest  fibrous  structure, 
such  as  membranes  in  general, 
muscles,  nerves,  and  bones. — 
Fibrous  cellular  tissue,  in  bot.  a 
kind  of  cellular  tissue,  composed 
either  of  membrane  and  fibre 
combined,  or  of  fibre  alone. — 
Fihrous  root,  a  root  composed 
of  fibres  or  filaments,  branched 
or  simple.  —  Fibrous  coal,  or 
Mother-of-coal,  a  variety  of  coal 
which  occurs  in  the  coal-fields 
of  Great  Britain.  It  is  distin- 
Fibrous  Root,  guished  by  its  fibrous  structure 
and  silky  lustre.  It  is  in  fact  a 
less  completely  mineralized  portion  of  the 
original  vegetable  matter. 
Fibrousness  (fi'brus-nes),  n.    The  state  or 

quality  of  being  fibrous. 
Fibrovascular  (fi'bro-vas'ku-ler),  a.  In 
bot  consisting  of  woody  tissue  and  spiral  or 
other  vessels. 
Fibster  (fib'ster),  n.    One  who  tells  fibs;  a 
fibber.  '  You  silly  little  fib- 
ster.' Thackeray.  [Rare.] 
Fibula  (fi'bu-la),  n.  pi. 
Fibulas  (fi'bu-le).   [L.,  a 
clasp,  a  buckle.]    1.  In 
anat.  the  outer  and  lesser 
bone  of  the  leg,  much 
smaller  than  the  tibia,  so 
named  on  account  of  its 
connecting    and  giving 
firnmess   to    the  other 
parts.    The  figure  shows 
the  skeleton  of  knee  and 
lower  part  of  leg :  —  a, 
fibula;  b,  tibia;  c,  part  of 
femur  or  thigh-bone;  d, 
patella  or  knee-cap. — 2.  A 
clasp  or  buckle.  'Mere 
fibulae  without  robe  to 
clasp. '  W ordsworth.  —  3. 
In  surgery,  a  needle  for 
sewing  up  wounds. 

Fibular  (fi'hfl-ler),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
fibula;  as,  fibular  artery;  fibular  nerve,  &o. 

Ficaria  (fl-ka'ri-a),  n.  Pilewort,  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Kanunculacese.  It  in- 
cludes Ficaria  ranunculoides,  a.  yellow- 
flowered  plant,  which  grows  plentifully  in 
woods  in  Britain  in  early  spring.  It  is  the 
little  celandine  of  the  poets. 


Fibula. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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Rcellier  (fl-sal-ya),  11.  [¥r.,  from  ficelle, 
pack- thread.  ]  A  reel  ou  which  pack-thread 
is  wound. 

Ficlied  (ticht),  a.    In  lier.  sharpened  to  a 

point;  fltuhed.    See  FiTCHE. 
Fichtelite  (fisli'tel-it),  n.    A  mineral  resin, 

white  and  crystallizable,  found  in  the  Fich- 

telgebirge,  Bavaria. 

Ficfiu  (fl-sho'),  »■  [Fi'-]  A  light  piece  of  dress 
worn  by  ladies  covering  the  neck,  throat, 
and  shoulders. 

Passed  in  review  all  her  g^owns,  Jzc/tus,  tags,  bob. 
bins,  laces,  silk  stockings,  and  fal-lals.     Thackeray , 

Fickle (flk'l),  a.  [A.  Sax./coi,  inconstant;akin 
to  wici-lian,  to  wag,  to  vacillate ;  to  Dan. 
valcle,  to  shake,  to  totter;  and  to  G.  ficlcen, 
to  move  quickly  to  and  fro.    See  Fidge.] 

1.  Wavering ;  inconstant ;  unstable  ;  of  a 
changeable  mind ;  irresolute ;  not  firm  in 
opinion  or  purpose;  capricious. 

They  know  how  Jickle  common  lovers  are.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  fixed  or  firm;  liable  to  change  or  vi- 
cissitude. 

Lest  the  adversary 
Triumph  and  say,  Fickle  their  state,  whom  God 
Most  favours.  Milton. 

Syn.  Wavering,  irresolute,  unsettled,  vacil- 
lating, unstable,  inconstant,  unsteady,  vari- 
able, mutable,  changeful,  capricious. 
Fickle  (flk'l),  [Probably  dim.  freq.  of 
or  connected  with  filcc  ovfyke.]  To  puzzle; 
to  perplex;  to  reduce  to  a  nonplus.  [Scotch.  ] 

Howsomever,  she's  a  weel-educate  woman,  and  an 
she  win  to  her  English,  .  .  .  she  may  come  to  fickle 
us  a.  Sir  IV.  Scotl. 

Fickleness  (fik'l-nes),  n.  Awavering;  waver- 
ing disposition;  inconstancy;  unsteadiness 
in  opinion  or  purpose;  instability;  change- 
ableness;  as,  the  ficlcUness  of  lovers.  'To 
exclaim  at  fortune's/c/rfencss.'  Shah. 

Fickly  (fik'li),  adv.  in  a  fickle  manner;  with- 
out firmness  or  steadiness. 

Away  goes  Alee  .  .  .  after  having  given  her  mis- 
tress warning  fickly.  Pcpys. 

Fico  (fe'ko),  n.  [It.,  a  fig,  also  symbolic  of 
worthlessness.]  A  fig,  asexpressiveof  worth- 
lessness  or  contempt.    See  Fis,  n.  5. 

Steal !  foh,  a  fico  for  the  phrase.  Shak. 

Ficoideae  (fi-koid'e-e),  n.  pi.  A  nat.  order  of 
calycirtoral  exogens,  nearly  related  to  the 
Cactacese.  They  are  annual  or  perennial  and 
often  prostrate  lierbs,  or  shrubs  with  fleshy 
entire  leaves  and  often  showy  flowers. 
There  are  about  500  species,  natives  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  world  and  especially 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  succulent 
leaves  of  some  are  eaten,  while  others  yield 
soda.  Many  are  in  cultivation  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  Sometimes 
called  Mesembryaccce. 

Fictt  (flkt),  a.    Fictitious.  Harvey. 

Ficta  musica  (fik'ta  mu'zik-a),  n.  [L.  fictiin, 
fashioned,  and  musica,  music]  Music  in 
which  notes  were  altered  by  the  use  of  ac- 
cidentals. 

Fictile  (fik'til'),  a.  [L.  fictilis,  from  fictus, 
pp.  offi,)igo,  fictum,  to  form,  shape,  fashion.  ] 
Moulded  into  form  by  art;  manirfactured 
by  the  potter;  suitable  for  the  potter. 

Fictile  earth  is  more  fragile  than  crude  earth. 

Bacoit. 

Fictileness,  Fictilitjr  (flk'til-nes,  fik-til'i-ti), 

11.  The  (juality  of  Ijeing  fictile. 
Fiction  (tik'shon),  n.  [L.  fictio,  a  shaping,  a 
fashioning,  from  fiyujo,  fictum,  to  fashion.] 
1.  The  act  of  feigning,  inventing,  or  imagin- 
ing. '  By  a  mere  fiction  of  the  mind. '  Stil- 
lingfieet.—2.  That  which  is  feigned,  in- 
vented, or  imagined;  a  feigned  story;  an 
invention ;  as,  the  story  is  a  fiction.  'A 
mere yictioji  of  the  brain.'   Dr.  Caird. 

So  also  was  the  fiction  of  those  golden  apples  kept 
by  a  dragon,  taken  from  the  serpent  which  tempted 
Eve.  Raleigh. 

3.  Fictitious  literature.  In  its  widest  sense 
the  word  comprehends  every  literary  pro- 
duct of  the  imagination,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse,  or  in  a  narrative  or  dramatic  form; 
but  as  used  commonly  it  designates  espe- 
cially prose  narrative  in  the  form  of  ro- 
mances, novels,  tales,  and  the  like. 

No  kind  of  literature  is  so  attractive  as  fiction. 

Quart.  Rev. 

4.  In  law,  an  assumption  of  a  thing,  made 
for  the  purposes  of  justice,  though  the  same 
thing  could  not  be  proved  and  may  be 
literally  untrue.  Thus  an  heir  is  held  to 
be  the  same  person  with  the  ancestor,  to 
the  effect  of  making  the  heir  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  ancestor. — 5.  Any  like  assump- 
tion made  for  convenience,  as  for  passing 
more  rapidly  over  what  is  not  disputed,  and 
arriving  at  points  really  at  issue. — Syn.  Fab- 


rication, invention,  fable,  novel,  romance, 
falsehood,  untruth. 

Fictional  (fik'shon-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
characterized  by  fiction;  fictitious. 

Elements  which  are  fictio7ial  rather  than  historical. 

Latham. 

Fictionist  (fik'shon-ist),  n.  A  writer  of  fic- 
tion. 

He  will  come  out  in  time  an  elegant  fictionist. 

Lamb. 

FictiOUS  (fik'shus),  a.  Fictitious. 

And  studied  lines  and  fictions  circles  draws.  Prior. 

Fictitious  (fik-ti'shus),  a.  [L.  fictitias,  from 
finrjo,  to  feign.]  Feigned;  imaginary;  not 
real;  counterfeit;  false;  not  genuine. 

Has  life  so  little  store  of  real  woes 

That  here  ye  wend  to  taste  fictitious  grief? 

H.  Smith. 

Fictitiously  (fik-ti'shus-li),  adv.  By  fiction; 
falsely;  counterfeitly. 

Fictitioiisness  (flk-ti'shus-nes),  n.  Feigned 
representation. 

Fictive  (fik'tiv),  a.  l.  Feigned  ;  imaginary ; 
hypothetical.  —2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fiction; 
not  springing  from  a  real  cause.  '  Dabbling 
in  the  fount  ot fictive  tears.'  Tennynon. 

Fictor  (flk'ter),  n.  [L. ,  an  image-maker,  a 
statuary,  fi'om  fingo,  fictum,  to  fashion, 
feign.  ]  Any  artist  who  works  in  wax,  clay, 
or  other  plastic  material,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  one  who  w-orks  in  bronze, 
marble,  ivory,  or  other  solid  substance. 

Ficus  (fi'kus),  n.  [L.,  a  fig.]  1.  A  genus  of 
tropical  or  subtropical  trees  or  shrubs,  nat. 
order  Moracese.  The  flowers  are  incomplete 
and  unisexual,  with  a  four-  to  six -leaved 
perigonium.  The  staminate  flowers  have 
one  to  six  stamens,  and  the  pistillate  a  one- 
celled  ovary.  The  flowers  are  crowded  on 
a  flesliy  receptacle,  which  in  many  species, 
as  in  the  common  flg,  is  edil)le.  There  are 
nearly  200  species,  of  wliich  the  best  known 
are  F.  Carica  (the  common  flg),  F.  indica 
(tlie  banyan),  and  F.  religiosa  (the  sacred 
fig,  peefiul  or  pippul  tree). — 2.  In  $v.rg.  a 
fleshy  excrescence,  often  soft  and  reddish, 
sometimes  hard  and  scirrhous,  hanging  by 
a  peduncle  or  formed  like  a  flg.  It  occurs 
on  the  eyelids,  chin,  tongue,  anus,  or  repro- 
ductive organs. 

Fid,  Fidd  (fld),  n.  1.  Naut.  (a)  a  square  bar  of 
wood  or  iron,  with  a  shoulder  at  one  end, 
used  to  support  the  topmast  when  erected 
at  the  head  of  the  lower  mast,  (b)  A  pin  of 
hard  wood  or  iron,  tapering  to  a  point,  used 
to  open  the  strands  of  a  rope  in  splicing. — 
2.  A  bar  of  wood  or  metal  used  to  support 
or  steady  anything. 

Fiddle  (fid'l),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fithele;  L.G.  fidel; 
Dan.fiddel;  lce\.  fithla;  i.vedcl;  L.Jj.vidu- 
la;  It.  viola;  Pr.  viula;  L.L.  fidicula,  dim.  of 
Jj.  fides,  ftdis  =  GT.  sphide,  gat,  catgut,  string 
of  a  musical  instrument.  See  Violin.]  1.  A 
stringed  instrument  of  music,  the  finest  of 
solo  instruments,  and  the  leading  instrument 
in  the  orchestra.  See  Violin.— 2.  Naut.  a 
contrivance  to  prevent  things  from  rolling 
off  the  table  in  bad  weather:  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  fiddle,  being  made  of 
small  cords  passed  through  wooden  bridges 
and  hauled  very  taut.  —To  play  first,ov  second 
fiddle,  to  take  a  leading,  or  a  subordinate 
part  in  any  project  or  undertaking;  a  collo- 
quial expression  borrowed  from  the  orclies- 
tv&.Scotch  fiddle,  the  itch:  so  called  from 
the  action  of  the  arm  in  scratching. 
Fiddle  (fld'l),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  fiddled;  ppr. 
fiddling.    1.  To  play  on  a  fiddle  or  violin. 

Themistocles  said  he  could  not  fiddle,  hut  hecuuld 
make  a  small  town  a  great  city.  Bacon. 

2.  To  trifle;  to  shift  the  hands  often  and  do 
nothing;  to  tweedle. 

The  ladies  walked,  talking,  and  fiddling  with  their 
hats  and  feathers.  Pefys. 

Fiddle  (fld'l),  v.t.    To  play  on  a  fiddle;  as, 

he  fiddled  the  tune  beautifully. 
Fiddle-block  (fld'l-blok),  n.  Naut.  a  block 

having  two  sheaves  of  different  sizes,  one 

above  the  other.   Also  called  a  Long-tackle 

Block. 

Fiddle-bow  (fld'l-bo),  n.  The  bow  strung 
with  horse-hair  with  which  the  player  draws 
sounds  from  the  violin. 

Fiddle-de-dee  (fidl-de-de),  interj.  An  ex- 
clamation nearly  equivalent  to  Nonsense  ! 
and  implying  that  the  object  of  the  excla- 
mation is  silly  or  trumpery. 

Fiddle -dock  (fid'l-dok),  n.  A  perennial 
plant,  tlie  Rumex  pulcher.    See  PaaiEX. 

Fiddle-faddle  (fid'l-fad-l),  n.  Trifling  talk; 
trifles.    [CoUoq.  ] 

Th' alarms  of  soft  vows,  and  Sighs.&nAfiddlefiaddle 
Spoils  all  our  trade.  Bean.  Fl. 


Fiddle-head. 


Fiddle-faddle  ( fid'l-f ad-l ),  a.  TrifUng; 
making  a  bustle  about  nothing.  [Colloq.] 

She  was  a  troublesome  fiddle-faddle  old  woman. 

A  rbuthnot. 

Fiddle-faddle  (fld'l-fad-1),  v.i.  To  trifle;  to 
busy  one's  self  with  nothing;  to  talk  trifling 
nonsense. 

Ye  may  as  easily 
Outrun  a  cloud,  driven  by  a  northern  blast. 
As  fiddlefaddle  so.  Ford. 

Fiddle-faddler  (fld'l-fad-Ier),  n.  One  who 
y  busies  himself  with 
fiddle-faddles. 
Fiddle -fisll  (fid'l- 
pS*  fisll),  n.  A  local 
name  of  the  angel- 
fish  or  monk -fish, 
from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  fiddle. 
See  Angel-fish. 
Fiddle-head  (fid'l- 
hed),  n.  Naut.  the 
name  given  to  an 
ornament  at  the 
bow  of  a  ship,  over 
the  cut  -  water, 
when  it  consists  of 
carved  work  in  the 
form  of  a  volute  or 
scroll,  such  as  that  at  the  head  of  a  violin. 
Fiddler  (fid'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  plays  on  a 
fiddle  or  violin. — 2.  A  sixpence.  [Slang.]— 
3.  In  the  United  States,  the  popular  name 
of  a  small  crab  {Gelasimus  vocans)  with  one 
large  claw  and  a  very  small  one.  It  lives 
on  the  salt-meadows,  where  it  makes  its 
burrows. — Fiddler's  fare,  meat,  drink,  and 
money. — Fiddler's  money,  a  lot  of  small 
silver  coins,  such  small  coin  being  the  re- 
muneration paid  to  fiddlers  in  old  times 
from  each  of  the  company. 
Fiddle-shaped  (fid'l-shapt),  a.  In  bot.  a 
term  applied  to  a  leaf  having 
a  resemblance  to  a  fiddle,  from 
its  deep  Indentations  in  either 
side. 

Fiddle-stick  (fld'l-stik),ji.  Same 
as  Fiddle-bow. 

Fiddle-String  (fld'l-string),  n. 
The  string  of  a  fiddle,  fastened 
at  the  ends  and  elevated  in  the 
middle  by  a  bridge. 
Fiddle -wood  ( fid'l- wud),  n. 
Fiddle-shaped  [From  its  durable  qualities  the 
Leaf.       term  bois  fulHe ,  stanch  or  faith- 
ful wood,  was  applied  by  the 
French  to  one  of  the  species,  which  the  Eng- 
lish mistook  to  mean  fi.ddle-wood.]  The  com- 
mon name  of  Citharoxylon,  a  genus  of  trees 
or  shrubs  with  some  twenty  species,  natives 
of  tropical  America,  nat.  order  Verbenacese. 
Some  of  the  species  are  ornamental  timber 
trees;  several  yield  a  hard  wood  valuable 
for  carpenter  work. 

Fiddling  (fld'ling),  a.  Trifling;  trivial;  fuss- 
ily busy  with  nothing. 

Good  cooks  cannot  abide  what  they  C3.\\  fiddling 
work.  Swift. 

Fidejussion  (fi-de-ju'shon),  n.  [L.  fidejussio, 
from  fidejubeo,  to  be  surety  for  a  person 
—fides,  faith,  and  jubeo,  to  order.]  Surety- 
ship; the  act  of  being  bound  as  surety  for 
another. 

Fidejussor  (fi-de-jus'er),  n.  [L.  See  Fide- 
jussion.] A  surety;  one  bound  for  another. 

God  might  .  .  .  have  appointed  godfathers  to  give 
answer  in  behalf  of  the  children,  and  to  be  fidejus- 
sors for  them.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Fidel,  t  «.    A  fiddle.  Chaucer. 

Fidelity  (fi-del'l-ti),  n.  [L.  fidelitas,  from 
fides,  trust,  faith,  from  fido,  to  trust.  See 
Faith.]  l.  Faithfulness;  careful  and  exact 
observance  of  duty  or  performance  of  obli- 
gations; as,  we  expect  fidelity  in  a  public 
minister,in  an  agent  or  trustee,  in  a  domestic 
servant,  in  a  friend.— 2.  Firm  adherence  to 
a  person  or  party  with  which  one  is  united 
or  to  which  one  is  bound;  loyalty;  as,  the 
fidelity  of  subjects  to  their  king  or  govern- 
ment; the  fidelity  of  a  tenant  or  liege  to  his 
lord. 

The  fidelity  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  which  had  not 
been  shaken  by  the  defeat  of  Thrasymenus,  could 
not  resist  the  fiery  trial  of  Canna:.  The  Apulians 
joined  the  conqueror  immediately,  and  Arpe  and 
Salapia  opened  their  gates  to  him.  Arnold. 

3.  Observance  of  the  marriage  contract;  as, 
the  fidelity  of  a  husband  or  wife.— 4.  Hon- 
esty'; veracity;  adherence  to  truth;  as,  the 
fidelity  of  a  witness. —Syn.  Faithfulness, 
honesty,  trustiness,  trustworthiness,  integ- 
rity, faith,  loyalty,  constancy,  conscientious- 
Fides  (fi'dez),  n.  1.  In  class,  myth,  the  god- 
dess of  faith,  commonly  represented  with 


ch,  c/iain;     ch.  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  (70;  j.j'ob; 


ii,  Fr.  ion;     ng,  sini;;     I'H,  then;  th,  t/iin; 


w,  wis;  wh,  whig;  zh,  azure.-  See  Key. 
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her  hands  closely  joined. —2.  An  asteroid 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  dis- 
covered by  Luther,  October  5,  1855. 
Fid-fad  (fld'f ad),  n.  A  contraction  for  Fiddle- 
faddle. 

Fidge  (fij),  n.  and  v.i.  Same  as  Fidget.  [Ob- 
solete or  provincial.] 

You  wriggle, y?(/i'f,  and  make  a  rout.  Swtft. 

Fidge  (fij),  v.t-  To  move  up  and  down  or 
from  side  to  side  rapidly :  applied  to  the 
movements  of  the  body.  '  Ne'er  claw  your 
lug,  and /jrfje  your  back.'  Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Fidget  (fij'et), !).  i.  [Dim.  of  jidge.,  a  softened 
form  of  North.  E.  or  Sc./7fe,/(/*t',  to  be  rest- 
less, to  annoy;  Icel./ifra,  to  hasten;  G.ficJcen, 

0.  5..  fika,  to  move  quiclfly  to  and  fro;  Swiss 
fitschen,  to  flutter,  figgen,  to  fidget.  ]  To 
move  uneasily  one  way  and  tlie  other;  to 
move  irregularly  or  in  fits  and  starts. 

Our  lively  hostess  .  .  .  fidgeied  at  this.  Boswelt. 

Fidget  (fij'et),  n.  [See  above.]  Irregular 
motion;  restlessness. — To  he  in  a  fidget,  to  be 
ill  the  fidgets,  to  have  the  fidgets,  to  be  in  a 
condition  of  nervous  restlessness,  with  con- 
stant desire  to  change  the  position. 

Fidgetiness  (flj'et-i-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  fidgety. 

His  manner  was  a  stranije  mixture  of  fidgetwes^, 
imperiousness.  and  tenderness.  G,  H.  Lewes. 

Fidgety  (flj'et-i),  a.  Restless;  impatient; 
uneasy. 

There  she  sat,  frightened  and  fidgety.     T.  Hook. 

Fidgin'-fain  (fij'in-fan),  a.  So  fond  or  so 
overjoyed  about  a  matter  as  to  be  unable 
to  keep  the  body  at  rest.  [Scotch.] 

It  pat  me  fidgin-fain  to  hear't.  Burns. 

Fid-hammer  (fid'ham-mer),  n.  A  tool  con- 
sisting of  a  fid  at  one  end  and  a  hammer  at 
the  other. 

Fidicinal  (fid-is'in-al),  a.  [L.  fidicen,  a  per- 
former on  a  stringed  instrument  —  fides, 
fidis,  a  string,  and  cano,  to  sing  or  play.] 
Pertaining  to  a  stringed  instrument  of  tlie 
fiddle  kind. 

Fidicula(fi-dik'u-la), «.  [L  ]  A  small  musical 
instrument  in  tlie  shape  of  a  lyre. 

Fidonia  (fi-do'ni-a),  n.  A  genus  of  lepidop- 
terous  insects  of  the  family  Geometridse, 
formerly  called  Bupalm.  F.  piniaria  (the 
bordered  white  moth)  is  a  beautiful  insect, 
having  its  wings  on  the  upper  side  of  a 
dusky -brown  colour,  and  adorned  with 
numerous  pale -yellow  spots.  The  cater- 
pillar feeds  on  Scotch  fir. 

Fiducial  (fi-dti'shal).  a,  [L.L.  fiducialis, 
from  L.fidiicia,  trust.trustiness,  from fido,  to 
trust.]  1.  Confident;  undoubting;  firm;  as, 
a  fiducial  reliance  on  the  promises  of  the 
gospel. 

Such  a  fiducial  persuasion  as  cannot  deceive  us. 

Bf.  Hall. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  trust;  fiduciary; 
as,  fiducial  power. 

Fiducially  (fl-dti'shal-li),  adv.  With  con- 
fidence. 

Fiduciary  (fi-dii'shi-a-ri),  a.  [L,  fiduciarius, 
relating  to  a  thing  held  in  trust,  Ivomfiducia, 
trustiness,  from  fido,  to  trust.]  1.  Confident; 
steady;  undoubting;  unwavering;  firm.  'A 
fiduciary  assent  to  whatever  the  gospel  has 
revealed. '  A  hp.  Wake.  —2.  Not  to  be  doubted. 
' Fi(2uda)-!/ obedience.'  Howell.— Having 
the  nature  of  a  trust;  fiducial;  as,  a  fiduciary 
power. 

Fiduciary  (fl-dii'shi-a-ri),  n.  1.  One  who 
holds  a  thing  in  trust;  a  trustee.— 2.  One 
who  depends  on  faith  for  salvation  without 
works;  an  antinomian. 

The  second  obstructive  is  that  of  the  fidiiciayy, 
that  faith  is  the  only  instrument  of  his  justification; 
and  excludesgood  works  from  contributing  anything 
towards  it.  Hanit?io)id. 

Fie  (fi),  inter}.  [Interjectional  expression 
corresponding  to  Sc.  feigh,  Fr  fi,  G.  pfui, 
fi,  Dan.  fy,  &c.]  An  exclamation  denoting 
contempt,  dislike,  or  impatience. 

Fief  (fef),  Jt.  [Pr.fief.  See  Fee.]  A  fee;  a 
feud;  an  estate  held  of  a  superior  on  condi- 
tion of  military  or  other  service.    See  Fee. 

Fiel(fel),  a.    Comfortable;  cosy.  Burns. 

Field  (feld),  n.  [A.  Sax.  and  G.  feld,  a  field; 
D.  veld,  Dan.  felt,  a  field,  a  camp.  Allied 
probably  to  fold,  an  inclosure,  fell,  a  hill 
or  elevated  moor;  Prov.  Dun.falle,  Sw.  vail, 
greensward;  Sc.  fale,  feal,  a  grassy  turf.] 

1.  A  piece  of  land  suitable  for  tillage  or  pas- 
ture; any  part  of  a  farm  except  the  garden 
and  appurtenances  of  tlie  mansion;  cleared 
land;  cultivated  ground. 

The  field  give  I  thee  and  the  cave  th.it  is  therein. 

Gen.  xxiii.  ii. 

2.  The  ground  where  a  battle  is  fought;  as. 


the  field  of  battle;  these  veterans  are  ex- 
cellent soldiers  in  the  field. 
With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe. 

Ca»i^dell. 

3.  A  battle;  action  in  the  field. 

What  though  the  field  be  lost, 

All  is  not  lost.  Milton. 

i.  A  wide  expanse. 

Ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above.  Po^e. 

6.  Open  space,  or  unrestricted  opportunity, 
for  action  or  operation  ;  compass ;  extent ; 
as,  this  subject  opens  a  wide  field  for  con- 
templation. 

In  the  vast  field  of  criticism  on  which  we  are  enter- 
ing, innumerable  reapers  have  already  put  their 
sickles.  Macaulay. 

6.  The  ground  or  blank  space  on  which 
figures  are  drawn;  as,  the  field  or  ground  of 
a  picture.— 7.  In  cricket,  tlie  fielders  collec- 
tively; as,  the  Surrey  club  had  a  strong 

field. 

The  ball  .  .  .  sticks  in  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand, 
to  the  utter  astonishment  of  himself  and  the  whole 
field.  T.  Hughes. 

8.  In  sporting,  (a)  those  taking  part  in  a 
hunt,  (h)  All  tlie  horses,  dogs,  or  the  like, 
taking  part  in  a  race.— 9.  In  her.  the  whole 
surface  of  tlie  sliield  on  which  the  charges 
or  bearings  are  depicted,  or  of  each  separate 
coat  when  the  sliield  contains  quarterings  or 
impalements.— 10.  Any  district  or  locality 
considered  as  being  in  the  open  air  or  out  of 
doors,  as  where  the  out-door  operations  of  a 
surveyor,  engineer,  geologist,  and  the  like, 
are  performed  ;  as,  the  true  geologist  must 
study  his  science  in  the  field.  — Magnetic  field, 
in  elect,  any  space  possessing  magnetic  pro- 
perties, eitlier  on  account  of  magnets  in  its 
vicinity,  or  on  account  of  currents  of  elec- 
tricity passing  through  or  round  it.  —Field 
of  ice,  a  large  body  of  floating  ice. —Field  of 
vision  or  view,  in  a  telescope  or  microscope, 
the  space  or  range  within  which  objects  are 
visible  to  an  eye  looking  througli  the  in- 
strument.— To  keep  the  field,  (a)  to  keep  the 
campaign  open  ;  to  live  in  tents,  or  to  be  in 
a  state  of  active  operations;  as,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather,  the  troops  were 
unable  to  keep  the  field,  (h)  To  maintain 
one's  ground  against  all  comers. 

There  all  day  long  Sir  Pellcas  /kept  the  field 
With  honour.  Tennyson. 

—To  bet,  hack,  or  lay  against  the  field,  in 
sporting,  to  back  one  horse,  dog,  &c.,  against 
all  competitors. 

I  am  open  to  back  my  (hot-)  houses  against  the 
field  for  2o  miles  round.  Macviillans  Mag. 

Field  (feld),  v.i.  1.  To  take  to  the  field. 
Darwin.— 1.  In  cricket,  to  be  one  of  the  field 
whose  duty  is  to  watch  the  ball  as  it  is 
driven  by  the  batsman,  and  endeavour  to 
put  him  out  either  by  catching  it  before  it 
reach  the  ground,  or  by  recovering  it  rapidly 
and  striking  the  bail  from  the  stumps  with 
it  when  he  is  out  of  bounds. 

Field  (feld),  v.t.  In  cricket,  to  catch  or  stop 
and  return  to  the  wicket;  as,  to  field  a  ball. 

Field-alet  (feld'al),  «.  An  extortionate 
practice  of  tlie  ancient  officers  of  the  royal 
forests,  and  of  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  whereby 
they  compelled  persons  to  contribute  to  the 
supplying  of  them  with  drink. 

Field-ale  .  .  .  (was)  a  kind  of  drinking  in  the  field 
*by  bailifi"s  of  hundreds,  for  which  they  gathered 
money  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  hundred  to  which 
they  belonged.  Rees. 

Field-allowance  (feld'al-lou-ans),  «.  mut. 
a  small  extra  payment  made  to  officers,  and 
sometimes  to  privates,  on  active  service  in 
tlie  fielii,  to  compensate  iiartly  the  enhanced 
price  of  all  necessaries. 

Field-artillery  (feld'ar-til-S-ri),  n.  Milit. 
light  ordnance  fitted  for  travel,  and  such  as 
to  be  applicable  to  the  active  operations  of 
the  field.  The  term  generally  includes  the 
officers,  men,  .and  horses. 

Field-basil  (feld'ba-zil),  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  basil- thyme  (Calamintha 
Acinos). 

Field-toed  (feld'bed),  n.  A  bed  for  the  field; 
a  bed  that  may  be  easily  set  up  in  the  field; 
a  portable  or  camp  bed. 

Field-toOOk  (feld'buk),  n.  A  book  used  in 
surveying,  engineering,  geology.&c.  ,in  which 
are  set  down  the  angles,  stations,  distances, 
observations,  &c. 

Field-colours  (feWkul-erz),  n.  pi.  Milit. 
small  flags  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square, 
carried  along  with  the  quartermaster-gene- 
ral, for  marking  out  the  ground  for  the 
squadrons  and  battalions. 

Field-cornet  (feld'kor-net),  n.  The  magis- 
trate of  a  township  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

Field-cricket  (feld'krik-et),  n.  Acheta 


{Gnjllus)  campestris,  one  of  the  most  noisy 
of  all  the  crickets,  larger,  but  rarer  than 
tlie  house-cricket.  It  frequents  hot,  sandy 
districts,  in  wliicli  it  burrows  to  tlie  depth 
of  G  to  12  inches,  and  sits  at  the  nioutli  of 
the  hole  watching  for  prey,  which  consists 
of  insects. 

Field-day  (feld'da),  n.  l.  A  day  when  troops 
aie  drawn  out  for  instruction  in  field  exer- 
cises and  evolutions.  Hence— 2.  Any  day 
of  unusual  bustle,  exertion,  or  display. 

Nobody  .  .  .  supposes  that  a  dinner  at  home  is 
characterized  by  .  .  .  the  mean  pomp  and  ostenta- 
tion which  distinguish  our  banquets  on  grand  field- 
doys.  Thackeray. 

Field-duck  (f  eld'duk),  n.  The  little  bustard 
(Otis  tetrax),  nearly  as  large  as  a  pheasant; 
found  chiefly  in  France. 

Fielded  (feUl'ed),  a.  Being  in  the  field  of 
battle;  encamped. 

That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march  from  hence. 
To  help  our  fielded  friends.  Shak. 

Fieldent  (feld'en),  a.  Consisting  of  fields. 
'The  fielden  country  also  and  plains.'  Hol- 
land. 

Field-equipage  (feld'e-kwi-piij),  n.  Military 
aiqiaratus  for  service  in  the  field. 

Fielder  (feld'er),  n.  A  cricket-player  who 
fields,  or  who  stands  out  in  the  field  to  catch 
and  stop  balls. 

Fieldfare  (feld'far),  ?i.  [Field,  fare,  from 
A.  Sax.  fa  ran,  to  go,  to  wander.  ]  A  bird  of  the 
genus  Turdus  (T.  pilaris),  about  10  inches 
in  length,  the  head  ash-coloured,  tlie  back 
and  greater  coverts  of  tlie  wings  of  a  fuie 


Fieldfare  ( Turdus  pilaris). 

deep  chestnut,  and  the  tail  black.  The 
fieldfares  pass  the  summer  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  but  visit  Great  Britain  in 
winter. 

Winter  birds,  as  woodcocks  and  fieldfares,  if  they 
come  early  out  of  the  northern  countries,  with  us 
shew  cold  winters.  Bacon. 

Field-flower  (feld'flou-er),  n.   A  wild  or  un- 
cultivated flower ;  a  flower  growing  in  the 
fields:  as  opposed  io  garden-fiower . 
Yet  will  we  say  for  children,  would  thy  grew 
Like fiicldfiowers  everywhere  1  Ten/iyson. 

Field-fortification  ( f eld'f or-ti-fi-ka"shon ), 
n.  Milit.  the  constructing  of  works  in- 
tended to  strengthen  the  position  of  forces 
operating  in  the  field;  works  of  that  teiiipo- 
rar.y  and  limited  character  which  may  be 
easily  formed  with  the  means  at  hand. 

Field-geologist  (feld'je-ol-o-jist),  n.  A  geol- 
ogist who  makes  out-door  observations,  in 
contradistinction  to  one  who  studies  geology 
from  books,  museums,  &c. 

Field-glass  (feld-glas),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  bino- 
cular telescope  or  opera-glass  for  looking  at 
objects  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
spectator.— 2.  A  small  achromatic  telescope, 
usually  from  20  to  2i  inches  long,  and  hav- 
ing from  tliree  to  six  joints.— 3.  That  one  of 
the  two  lenses  forming  the  eye-piece  of  an 
astronomical  telescope  or  compound  micro- 
scope, which  is  the  nearer  to  the  object- 
glass,  the  other  being  the  eye-glass. 

Field-gun  (feld'gun),  n.  A  small  cannon 
which  is  carried  along  with  armies,  and 
used  in  tlie  field. 

Field-house  (feldlious),  n.   A  tent. 

Field-madder  (feld'mad-er),  n.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  Sherardia  arvensis,  a  Bi'itish 
plant,  common  in  fields  and  waste  places, 
nat.  order  Rubiacefe.  It  is  a  hispid  herb, 
with  a  prostrate  stem  spreading  from  the 
root,  and  clusters  of  small  lilac  flo"  ers  in 
terminal  heads. 

Field-marshal  (feld-miii-'shal),  n.  The  high- 
est rank  conferred  on  general  officers  in  the 
British  and  some  ftueign  armies.  In  Britain 
It  is  conferred  only  on  such  commanders  of 
armies  as  are  distinguished  by  their  high 
personal  rank  or  superior  talents. 

Field-marshalship  (feld-mar'shal-ship),  n. 
'I'he  oflice  or  dignity  of  a  field-marshal. 

Field-mouse  (feld'mous),  n.  One  of  several 
species  of  rodent  animals  that  live  in  the 


Fate,  far,  fat,  faU;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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field,  liurrowing  in  banks,  &c. ,  as  the  long- 
tailed  fleld-mouse(iV!iss!/ii)rtf(Cus), the  short- 
tailed  field-mouse  or  field-vole  {Arvicola 
aijrentis),  etc. 

Field-naturalist  (feld'na-tur-al-ist),  n.  A 
person  who  studies  animals  or  plants  in  their 
natural  habitats;  a  person  who  collects  wild 
animals  or  plants. 

Field-notes  (feld'nots),  n.  pi.  Notes  of  bear- 
ings, distances,  &c.,  made  by  a  surveyor  in 
the  field.  Goodrich. 

Field-ofBcer  (feld'of-fis-er),  ji.  A  military 
ofiicer  above  the  rank  of  captain  and  below 
that  of  general,  as  a  major  or  colonel. 

Field-piece  (feld'pes), «.  Same  as  Field-gun. 

Field-practice  (feld'prak-tis),  n.  Military 
practice  in  the  open  field. 

ileld-preaclier  (feld'prech-6r),  n.  One  who 
preaches  in  tlie  open  air. 

Held-room  ( f  eld '  rom ),  n.  Open  space  ; 
hence,  unrestricted  or  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity. 

They  .  .  .  had  field-root7i  enough  to  expatiate  upon 
the  gross  iniquity  of  the  covenant.  Clarendon. 

Field-sketching  (feld'skech-ing),  n.  Milit. 
the  act  of  depicting  in  plan,  quickly  and 
faithfully,  the  natural  features  of  a  country, 
so  as  to  give  to  an  experienced  observer  the 
best  possible  idea  of  its  character. 

Fieldsman  (feldz'man),  n.  In  cricket,  a 
fielder. 

Field-spider  (feld'spi-der),  n.  One  of  the 
various  species  of  spiders  found  in  fields. 

Field-staff  (feld'staf),  n.  A  staff  formerly 
carried  by  gunners  in  tlie  field,  and  holding 
lighted  matclies  for  discharging  cannon. 

Field-train  (feld'tran),  n.  That  department 
of  tlie  Royal  Artillery,  consisting  of  com- 
missaries and  conductora  of  stores,  which 
has  cliarge  of  the  ammunition,  and  whose 
duty  it  is  to  form  depots  of  it  at  some  con- 
venient spot  between  the  base  of  operations 
and  tlie  front,  so  that  no  gun  may  run  short 
during  an  engagement. 

Field-vole  (feld'vol),  n.  Arvicola  agrestis, 
a  rodent  animal,  called  also  the  Short-tailed 
Field-mouse  or  Meadoio-niouse. 

Field-work  (feld'werk),  n.  1.  All  the  out  of 
doors  operations  of  a  surveyor,  engineer, 
geologist,  <tc. ,  as  surveying,  levelling,  mak- 
ing geological  observations,  collecting  spe- 
cimens, etc.  —  2.  Milit.  a  temporary  work 
thrown  up  either  by  besiegers  or  besieged, 
or  by  an  army  to  strengthen  a  position. 

Fieldy t  (teld'i),  a.  Open  like  a  field.  '  In 
fieldii  clouds  he  vanisheth  away.'  Sylvester, 
Du  Bartas. 

Fiend  (fend),  n.  [A.  iiax.fednd.f^nd,  a  fiend, 
an  enemy,  from  feSn,  fian,  to  liate;  comp. 
Goth,  fijands,  Fris.  fiand,  G.  feind,  witli 
otlier  Tent,  forms,  all  evidently  of  partici- 
pial origin.  See  FoE.  The  reader  may  also 
compare  tlie  somewliat  improbable  theory 
of  tlie  origin  of  the  word  given  in  following 
extract:— 

When  the  Asi  approached  Scandinavia  they  found 
the  shore  peopled  by  wandering  Finns,  whom  tradi- 
tion represents  as  mahgnant  imps  and  deformed 
demons  lurking  among  rocks  and  in  the  forest  gloom. 
Hence,  it  has  been  thought,  have  arisen  the  words 
_/?«zrfand  Jiendis/l,  and  the  German  feind,  an  enemy. 

Isaac  Taj/or.] 

An  infernal  l)eing ;  a  demon ;  the  devil ;  a 
person  with  devilish  qualities;  an  excessively 
\vicked,  cruel,  or  malicious  person. 
Fiendflil  (fend'ful),  a.  Full  of  evil  or  malig- 
nant practices. 

FiendfuUy  (fend'ful-U),  adv.  In  a  fiend-like 
manner. 

Fiendish  (fend'ish),  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  a  fiend;  pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
fiend ;  infernal ;  extremely  wicked  ;  exces- 
sively cruel;  malicious;  diabolic;  devilish. 

His  look,  as  he  said  this,  was  perfectly Jiendish. 

Masterton. 

Fiendishly  (fend'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  fiendish 
maimer. 

Fiendishness  (fend'Ish-nes),  n.    The  state 
of  being  fiendish;  maliciousness. 
Fiendlike  (feiul'llk),  a.  Resembling  a  fiend; 
maliciously  wicked;  diabolical. 
Fient(fent).    \V\om. fiend.\   The  fiend;  the 
deuce;  the  devil. 

But  tlio'  he  was  o'  high  degree 

Th^Jie7tt  a  pride,  nae  pride  had  he.  Burns. 

— Fient  %  haet,  deuce  a  thing ;  devil  a  bit. 
[Scotch.] 

Fier  (fer),  a.  Sound;  healthy.  Written  also 

Feer,  Fere.  [Scotch.] 

Fieramente  (fe-er'a-ment"a),  adi).  [It.]  In 
music,  with  boldness,  vigour,  or  fierceness. 

Fierce  (fers),  a.  [O.E.  fers,  fiers,  from  O.Fr. 
fers,fieTs,  L./erus,  wild,  rude,  cruel,  whence 
/era,  a  wild  beast.  See  DEER.]  1.  Vehe- 
ment; violent;  furious;  rushing;  impetuous. 


'Ships.  .  .  driven  of fierce  winds.'  Jam.  iii.  2. 
2.  Savage;  ferocious;  easily  enraged;  as,  a 
fierce  lion.— 3.  Indicating  ferocity  or  a  fero- 
cious disposition;  as,  a  fierce  countenance. — 

1.  Very  eager;  ardent;  vehement  in  anger 
or  cruelty;  as,  a  man  fierce  for  his  party. 

A  man  brings  his  mind  to  be  positive  and  fierce  for 
positions  whose  evidence  lie  has  never  examined. 

Locke. 

Fiercely  (fers'li),  a(Zi).  l.  Violently;  furiously; 

with  rage.     'I3oth  sides  fiercely  fought.' 

Shak. — 2.  With  a  fierce  expression  or  aspect; 

as,  to  look  fiercely. 
Fierceness  (fers'nes),  ?».    The  quality  of 

being  fierce,  furious,  or  angry;  vehemence; 

violence;  impetuosity;  fury;  ferocity;  sav- 

ageness;  excessive  ardour  or  eagerness. 

The  Greeks  are  strong,  and  skilful  to  their  strength. 
Fierce  to  their  skill,  and  to  their  fierceness  valiant. 

S/iai. 

His  pride  and  brutal  fiercetiess  I  abhor.  Dryden. 

Fierding-court  t  (ferd'ing-kort),  n.  [A.  Sax. 
/eort/iMH(7,  a  fourth  part.]  An  ancient  court, 
so  called  because  four  were  established 
within  ev  ery  superior  district  or  hundred. 

Fieri  facias  (fi'e-ri  fa'shi-as),  n.  [L  ,  lit. 
cause  it  to  be  done.]  In  lavi,  a  judicial  writ 
that  lies  for  him  who  has  recovered  in  debt 
or  damages,  commanding  the  sheriff  to  levy 
the  same  on  tlie  goods  of  him  against  whom 
the  recovery  was  had.    Contracted  Fi.  fa. 

Fierily  (fi'e-ri-li),  adv.  In  a  hot  or  fiery 
manner. 

Fieriness  (fi'e-ri-nes),  n.  [See  Fiery,  Fire.] 
The  quality  of  being  fiery;  heat;  acrimony; 
irritability;  as,  a  fieriness  of  temper. 

The  Italians,  notwithstanding  their  natural  fieri- 
ness of  temper,  affect  always  to  appear  sober  and 
sedate.  Addison. 

Fiery  (fi'6-ri),  a.  [From  fire.'\  1.  Consisting 
of  fire;  wrapped  in  fire;  burning  or  flaming; 
as,  the  fiery  gulf  of  Etna. 

And  fiery  billows  roll  below.  Watts. 

2.  Easily  inflammable;  liable  to  be  readily 
set  on  fire;  as,  a  fiery  mine.— 3.  Hot  like  fire; 
vehement;  ardent;  very  active;  impetuous; 
as,  a  fixry  spirit. 

A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way. 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay.  Dryde7i. 

4.  Passionate;  easily  provoked;  irritable. 
You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke.  Shak. 

5.  Unrestrained;  fierce;  as,  a  /erj/ steed. — 
0.  Heated  Ijy  or  as  by  fire. 

The  sword  which  is  m^A^ fiery.  Hooker. 

7.  Like  fire  ;  bright ;  glaring ;  as,  a  fiery  ap- 
pearance. 

Fierycross,  Firecross  (fi'6-ri-kros,  f!rl<ros), 
n.  In  Scotland,  a  signal  sent  in  ancient 
times  from  place  to  place,  expressive  of  a 
summons  to  repair  to  arms  within  a  limited 
time.  It  consisted  of  a  cross  of  light  wood, 
the  extremities  of  which  were  set  fire  to  and 
then  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  a  recently 
slain  goat. 

Fiery-footed  (fi'e-ri-fut-ed),  a.  Eager  or 
swift  in  motion.  'Fiery-footed  steeds.'  Shak. 

Fiery-hot  (fi'6-ri-hot),  a.  Hot  as  a  fire  ; 
hence,  fig.  impetuously  eager  or  enthusiastic. 

Fzery-Jtot  to  burst 
All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power.  TeJinysott. 

Fiery-new  (fi'e-ri-nii),  a.  Hot  or  fiery  from 
newness. 

The  vintage,  yet  unkept. 
Had  reW^h,  fiery. jieiu.  Tennyson. 

Fiery-short  (fi'6-ri-short),  a.  Hot  or  fiery 
and  short;  brief  and  passionate. 

Fiery-short  was  Cyril's  counter-scoff.  Tennyson. 

Fi.  fa.  (fi'  fa).  In  law,  the  usual  abbreviation 

of  Fieri  facias. 

Fife  (fif ),  n.  [Fr.  fifre,  a  flfe  =  E.  pipe.  G. 
pfeife,  from  L.  pipare,  pipire,  a  word  of 
onomatopoetic  origin ;  whence  also  It.  pif- 
fero,  a  fife.  Comp.  Gr.  pippizein;  E.  peep, 
imitative  of  a  shrill  sound.]  A  small  musi- 
cal instrument  of  the  flute  kind,  having  but 
one  key,  and  a  compass  of  two  octaves 
ranging  upwards  from  D  on  the  fourth  line 
of  the  treble  clef. 

The  shrill  trump. 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercingyT/'f. 

Shak. 

Fife  (fif),  v.i.    To  play  on  a  fife. 

Fife-major  (fifma-jer'),  n.  A  non-commis- 
sioned officer  who  superintends  the  fifers  of 
a  battalion. 

Fifer  (fif'er),  n.    One  who  plays  on  a  fife. 

Fife-rail  (fif'ral),  n.  Naut.  (a)  the  rail 
forming  the  upper  fence  of  the  bulwarks  on 
each  side  of  the  quarter-deck  and  poop  in 
men-of-war.  (b)  The  rail  round  the  main- 
mast, and  encircling  both  it  and  the  pumps. 

Fifish  (fif'ish),  a.    [This  term  originated 


from  the  belief  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  people  of  the  county  of  Fife  were 
somewhat  deranged.]  Half -crazy;  exces- 
sively whimsical ;  crabbed  and  peculiar  In 
disposition.    [Scotch.  ] 

He  will  be  as  wouf  as  ever  his  father  was.  To 
guide  in  that  gate  a  bargain  that  cost  him  four  dollars 
— very,  very  fifish,  as  the  east-country  fisher-folks 
say.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

Fifteen  (fif'ten),  a.  [A.  Sax.  fiftyn—fif,  five, 
and  tyn,  ten.]    Five  and  ten. 

Fifteen  (flf'ten),  n.  1.  The  number  which 
consists  of  five  and  ten.— 2.  A  symbol  repre- 
senting this  numljer,  as  15  or  xv. 

Fifteenth  (flf'tentli),  a.  [A.  Sax.  fifteotha— 
fif,  five,  teotha,  tenth.]  1.  The  fifth  in  order 
after  the  tenth.— 2.  Being  one  of  fifteen  equal 
parts  into  which  a  whole  is  divided. 

Fifteenth  (fif'tenth),  n.  l.  A  fifteenth  part. 
2.  In  music,  (a)  the  interval  of  the  double 
octave,  (b)  A  stop  in  an  organ  tuned  two 
octaves  higher  than  the  diapasons.— 3.  An 
ancient  tax  laid  on  towns,  boroughs,  <S:c.,  in 
England,  being  one-fifteenth  part  of  what 
each  town,  &c. ,  had  been  valued  at ;  or  a 
fifteenth  part  of  each  man's  personal  estate. 

Fifth  (fifth),  a.    [A.  Sax.  fifta.   See  Five.] 

1.  The  ordinal  of  five;  next  after  the  fourth. 

2.  Being  one  of  five  equal  parts  into  which 
a  whole  is  divided. 

Fifth  (fifth),  11.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit 
divided  by  five ;  one  of  five  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided. — 2.  In  music,  an 
interval  consisting  of  three  tones  and  a 
semitone.  It  is  the  most  perfect  of  con- 
cords, the  octave  excepted.  Its  ratio  is 
3  :  2.  There  is  a  flat  or  imperfect  fi.fth,  and 
an  extreme  sharp  or  superfluous  fifth. 

Fifthly  (fiftli'li),  adv.    In  the  fifth  place. 

Fifth-monarchy  Man,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of 
Englisli  fanatics  who  assumed  to  be  'sub- 
jects only  of  King  Jesus.'  It  sprung  up  in 
tiie  time  of  Cromwell,  and  considered  him  as 
commencing  the  fifth  great  monarchy  of  the 
world  (Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  anil  Rome 
being  the  first,  second,  tliird,  and  fourth), 
during  which  Christ  should  reign  on  earth 
1000  years. 

Fiftieth  (flf'ti-etli),  a.  [A.  Sa.x.  fiftigotha—fif, 
five,  and  tig,  ten.]  1.  Next  in  order  after 
the  forty-ninth.— 2.  Being  one  of  fifty  equal 
parts  into  which  a  whole  is  divided. 

Fiftieth  (fif'ti-eth),  ?i.  One  of  fifty  equal 
parts  into  which  a  unit  or  whole  is  divided. 

Fifty  (ftf'ti),  a.  [A.  Sax.  fiftig—fif,  five,  and 
tig,  ten.]   Five  times  ten. 

Fifty  (fif'ti),  71.  1.  The  number  which 
consists  of  five  times  ten. 

And  they  sat  down  in  ranks,  by  hundreds  and  by 
fifties.  Mark  vi.  40. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  this  number,  as 
50  or  I. 

Fig  (fig),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fie,  like  Fr.  figue 
(which  no  doubt  has  infiuenced  tlie  modern 
form  of  the  word),  D.  vijg,  G.  feige,  from 
L.  ficxis,  fig.]  1.  The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree 
{Ficus  Carica),  which  is  a  receptacle  of 
the  fiowers,  turbinated  and  hollow,  pro- 
duced in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  small 
round  peduncles.  This  fruit  is  not  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  apple,  the  orange,  and 
other  fleshy  seed-vessels;  but  it  is  a  hollow 
receptacle,  containing  a  great  multitude  of 
minute  flowers,  tlie  ripe  carpels  of  which, 
erroneously  called 
the  seed,  are  em- 
bedded in  the  pulp. 
Figs  are  produced 
in  Turkey,  Greece, 
France,  Spain,  Ita- 
ly, and  Northern 
Africa.  Tlie  best 
come  from  Turkey. 
Fourteen  or  more 
varieties  of  flgs  are 
I,  Section  of  Fruit  of  cultivated  in  hot- 

Carica.    2,  Female  liowers.  houses  or  in  warm 

3,  Male  flower.  open  exposures  in 

this  country.  —  2. 
The  fig-tree  (which  see).— 3.  In  farriery,  an 
excrescence  on  the  frog  of  a  horse's  foot 
following  on  a  bruise.  —  4.  In  the  United 
States,  a  small  piece  of  tobacco.  Goodrich. 
5.  [Comp.  fico;  also  0.  Sp.  figa,  a  motion  of 
the  fingers  denoting  contempt.]  Used  in 
scorn  or  contempt;  as,  I  do  not  care  a  fig 
for  him. 

I'll  pledge  you  all  and  a  Jf^  for  Peter.  Shak. 

Fig  t  (fig),  V.  t.  1,  To  insult  with  contemptu- 
ous motions  of  the  fiugers.  See  FiG,  n.  5. — 
2.  To  put  into  the  head  of,  as  something 
worthless  or  useless. 

Away  to  the  sow  she  goes,  and  Ji£'s  her  in  the 
crown  with  another  story.        Sir  12.  V Estrange. 


ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  30;     j,job;     n,  Fr.  tow;     ng,  sins';     IH,  Z/ien;  th,  <Ain;    w,  i«ig;   wh,  U'7iig;   zh,  azure. —See  KEY. 
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Fig  (fl.?),  n.  [A  contr.  for  figure,  probably 
from  this  contracted  form  being  used  in  refer- 
ence to  plates  in  books  of  fashions.]  Dress: 
employed  chiefly  in  the  phrase  in  full  fig, 
in  full  or  official  dress;  in  full  equipment. 
[Slang.] 

Lo!  is  not  one  of  the  queen's  pyebalds  in  full  fig 
as  great  and  as  foolish  a  monster.  Thackeray, 

— To  he  in  good  fig,  to  be  in  good  form  or 
condition;  as,  the  horse  loas  in  good  fig  for 
the  race.    [Sporting  slang.  ] 
Fig  (flg),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  figged;  ppr.  figging. 

1.  To  dress;  as,  to  fig  one  out.— 2.  To  treat 
a  horse  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  animal 
appear  lively,  as  by  putting  a  piece  of  ginger 
into  the  anus. 

Figt  (fig),  v.i.  [Akin  to  fidget.}  To  move 
suddenly  or  quickly;  to  fidget. 

The  hound  .... 
Leaves  whom  he  loves,  upon  the  scent  doth  ply, 
Fi^s  to  and  fro,  and  falls  in  cheerful  cry. 

Syluestcr,  Dti  Bartas. 

Fig-apple  (fig'ap-l),  n.    A  species  of  apple 

without, a  core  or  kernel. 
Figaro  (fe'ga-ro),  n.    A  witty,  shrewd,  and 

intriguing  person,  so  called  from  the  hero 

of  two  plays  by  Beaumarcliais. 
Figaryt  (fi-ga'ri),n.  [Corrupted  from Daf/ari/.] 

A  frolic;  a  vagary.    Beau.  &  Fl. 
Fig-cake  (flg'kak),  n.   A  preparation  of  figs 

and  almonds  worked  up  into  a  hard  paste 

and  pressed  into  round  cakes  like  small 

cheeses.  Simmonds. 

Fig-eater  (flg'et-er),  n.  A  bird;  the  greater 
pettychaps.    See  Becafico. 
Figent  t  (flj'ent),  a.  Fidgety. 

I  have  known  such  a  wrangling  advocate. 

A  little  figent  thing.  Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Fig-gnat  (flg'nat),  n.  An  insect  of  the  gnat 
family  (Culicidse)  injurious  to  the  flg,  enter- 
ing into  the  interior  of  the  fruit. 

Figgiun  (fig^'um),  n.  Jugglers'  tricks  gener- 
ally; the  trick  of  spitting  fire. 

See,  he  spits  fire. — Oh  no,  he  plays  at  fgzu'n; 
The  devil  is  the  author  of  wicked  figgiim. 

B.  Jonson. 

Fight  (fit),  v.i.  pret.  &pp.  fought;  -ppT.  fight- 
ing. [A.  Sax.feohtan,  G.  fechten,  D.  vechten, 
Dan.  fegte,  Icel.  fikta,  to  fight.  Probably 
connected  with  E.  fist,  G.  faust,  L.  pugniis, 
fist,  pugna,  battle,  G.  pygme,  fist.]  1.  To 
strive  or  contend  for  victory  in  battle  or  in 
single  combat;  to  attempt  to  defeat,  subdue, 
or  destroy  an  enemy  either  by  blows  or 
weapons ;  to  contend  in  arms :  followed  by 
with  or  against,  in  reference  to  the  enemy 
encountered. 

Come,  and  be  our  captain,  that  we  may  fight  with 
the  children  of  Ammon.  Judg.  xi.  6. 

Saul  took  the  kingdom  over  Israel,  and  fought 
against  all  his  enemies  on  every  side,  i  Sam.  xiv.  47. 

2.  To  act  in  oi>position  to  anything;  to  strive; 
to  struggle  to  resist  or  check.— To  fight  shy 
of  persons  or  things,  to  avoid  them  from  a 
feeling  of  dislike,  fear,  mistrust,  or  similar 
reasons. 

Figllt  (fit),  v.t.  1.  To  carry  on  or  wage,  as  a 
contest  or  battle. 

Soothed  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain ; 
Fought  all  liis  battles  o'er  again.  Dryden. 

2.  To  win  or  gain  by  struggle;  to  sustain  by 
fighting. 

Effeminate  as  I  am, 
I  will  not  fght  my  way  with  gilded  arms.  Temiyson. 

S.  To  contend  with  in  battle;  to  war  against; 
as,  they  fought  the  enemy  in  two  pitched 
battles.— 4.  To  cause  to  fight;  to  manage  or 
manoeuvre  in  a  fight;  as,  to  fight  cocks;  to 
figllt  one's  sliip.  — To  fight  it  out,  to  struggle 
'till  a  decisive  result  is  attained. 
Fight  (fit),  n.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  A  battle; 
an  engagement;  a  contest  in  arms;  a  struggle 
for  victory,  either  between  individuals,  or 
between  armies,  ships,  or  navies;  hostile 
collision  of  parties  of  men,  or  of  animals. 
'Who  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  single /ij/tt. ' 
Milton.  —  2.  Something  to  screen  the  com- 
batants in  ships. 

Up  with  yam  fights,  and  your  nettings  prepare. 

Dryden. 

3.  Power  or  mcllnation  for  fighting. 

p.  was  not,  however,  yet  utterly  overcome,  and  had 
some fght  left  in  him.  Thackeray. 
—Battle,  Fight,  Combat,  E-ngagement,  Con- 
flict. See  under  Battle.— Syn.  Combat, 
contest,  struggle,  encounter,  fray,  affray, 
duel,  battle,  action,  engagement,  conflict. 
Fighter  (fit'er),  n.  One  that  fights;  a  com- 
batant; a  warrior. 

Fighting  (fifing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Qualified  or 
framed  for  war;  fit  for  battle;  also,  having 
skill  or  science  in  boxing. 

A  host  oi  fighting  men  that  went  out  to  war  by 
bands.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  11. 


2.  Occupied  in  war;  being  the  scene  of  war; 

as,  a  lighting  field. 

Fighting-fish  (fit'ing-fish),  n.  Macropodus 
or  CteiiDjis  pugnax,  a  small  fish  of  the 
family  Anabasida;,  a  native  of  the  south- 
east of  Asia,  remarkable  for  its  pugnacious 
propensities.  In  Siam  these  fishes  are  kept 
in  glass  globes,  as  we  keep  gold-fish,  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting,  and  an  exti-avagant 
amount  of  gambling  takes  place  about  the 
result  of  the  fights,  not  only  money,  but 
children  and  liberty  being  staked.  When 
the  fish  is  quiet  its  colours  are  dull,  but 
when  it  is  irritated,  as  by  the  sight  of 
another  fish,  or  of  its  own  reflection  in 
a  mirror,  it  glows  with  metallic  splendour, 
the  projecting  gill-membrane  waving  like 
a  black  frill  about  the  throat. 

Fighting-gear  (fit'ing-ger),  n.  Warlike  or 
military  accoutrements. 

Everywhere  the  Constitutional  Patriot  mu,st  clutch 
his  fighting-gear,  and  take  the  road  for  Nancy. 

Carlyle. 

Fight'Witet  (fit'wit),  n.  [Fight,  and  A.  Sax. 
and  O.E.  u'ite,  blame,  punishment.]  The 
fine  imposed  on  a  person  for  making  a 
quarrel  to  the  disturljance  of  the  peace. 

Fig-leaf  (fig'lef),  n.  The  leaf  of  a  fig-tree; 
also  a  thin  covering,  in  allusion  to  the  first 
covering  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

"What  pitiful  fig. leaves,  what  senseless  and  ridicu- 
lous shifts,  are  these.  South. 

Fig-marigold  (flg'ma-ri-gold),  n.  The 
popular  name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Mes- 
embryanthemum. 

Figment  (fig'ment),  n.  [L.  figment%im,  from 
fingo,  to  feign.]  An  invention;  a  fiction; 
something  feigned  or  imagined.  'Social 
figments,  feints,  and  formalisms.'  E.  B. 
Browning. 

Fig-pecker  (fig'pek-Sr),  n.  Same  as  Fig- 
eater  (which  see). 

Fig-shell  (fig'shel),  n.  The  name  given  to 
the  various  species  of  Pyrula,  univalve  shells 
having  the  shape  of  a  fig  or  pear,  and  be- 
longing to  the  family  Muricida;. 

Fig-tree  (fig'tre),  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Ficus,  the  F.  Carica.  (See  Ficus.)  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  It 
even  sometimes  ripens  its  fruits  in  the  open 
air  in  this  country.  It  is  a  low  tree  even  in 
genial  climates,  with  rough,  lobed,  deciduous 
leaves.  The  recep- 
tacle is  common, 
turbinated,  or  hol- 
low, fleshy,  and 
connivent,  inclos- 
ing the  florets.  The 
apetalous  flowers 
are  concealed  in 
the  flg,  and  cover 
the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  recep- 
tacle,the  staminate 
flowers  being  near- 
est the  opening, 
and  the  pistillate 
flowers  below 
them.  The  fig-tree 
in  its  native  coun- 
tries yields  two 
crops  of  ripe  fruit 

in  the  course  of  twelve  months.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  first  brought  into  England  in 
1525  by  Cardinal  Pole.— To  dwell  under  one's 
vine  and  fig-tree,  to  live  In  peace  and  safety. 
1  Ki.  iv.  25. 

Figulate,  Figulated  (fig'u-lat,  fi.g'u-lat-ed), 
a.  [L.  figulo,  figulatum,  to  fashion,  from 
fig,  root  of  fingo,  to  fashion,  to  feign.] 
Made  of  potter's  clay;  moulded;  shaped. 

Figuline  (flg-'ii-lin),  n.  [L.  figulus,  a  potter, 
from  fingo,  to  fashion.]  A  name  given  by 
mineralogists  to  potters'  clay. 

Figurability  (fig'iir-a-bil''i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  flgurable. 

Fignrahle  (fig'iir-a-bl),  a.  [From  figure.] 
Capable  of  being  brought  to  or  of  retaining 
a  certain  fixed  form  or  shape. 

I-ead  isjiguradle,  but  not  water.  yoknso7i. 

Figural  (flg'iir-ai;),  a.  1.  Represented  by 
figure  or  delineation;  consisting  of  figures. 

_  Incongruities  have  been  committed  bygeographers 
ni  Vae  figural  resemblances  of  several  regions. 

Sir  T.  B''07inie. 
2.  In  music,  same  as  figurate,  3.~Figural 
mimhers.   Same  as  Figurate  Numbers.  See 
under  Figurate. 

Figurant  (fig-'ur-ant),  n.  masc. ;  Figurante 
(fig'ur-ant),  n.  fern.  [Fr.]  1.  One  who 
dances  at  the  opera,  not  singly,  but  in 
groups  or  figures.— 2.  An  accessory  char- 
acter on  the  stage,  who  figures  in  its  scenes, 
but  has  nothing  to  say.   Hence— 3.  One  who 


Fig  {Fiats  Carica). 


figures  in  any  scene  without  taking  a  pro- 
minent part. 

Figurate  (fig'Or-at),  a,  [l.figuro.figuratum, 
to  form,  to  fashion,  fi'om  figura,  a  shape. 
See  Figure.]  1.  Of  a  certain  determinate 
form  or  shape ;  resembling  anytliing  of  a 
determinate  form;  as,  figurate  stones,  stones 
or  fossils  resembling  shells.  —2,  t  Figurative. 
'Under  the  shadow  of  figurate  elocution.' 
Bale.—S.  In  music,  pertaining  to  or  char- 
acterized by  passing  discords,  or  a  mixture 
of  concords  and  discords;  Hoiid.— Figurate 
counterpoint,  in  miisic,  see  Counterpoint. 
— Figurate  descant,  in  music,  see  Descant. 
— Figurate  numbers,  in  math,  such  numbers 
as  do  or  may  represent  some  geometrical 
figure,  in  relation  to  which  they  are  always 
considered,  as  triangular,  pyi'amidal,  pen- 
tagonal, &c. ,  numbers.  They  are  formed 
from  any  arithmetical  series  in  which  the 
first  term  is  unity  and  the  difference  a  whole 
number  Ijy  taking  the  first  term  and  the 
sum  of  the  first  two,  first  three,  first  four, 
etc.,  as  the  successive  terms  of  new  series, 
from  which  another  may  be  formed  in  like 
manner,  the  numbers  in  the  resulting  series 
being  such  that  points  representing  them 
are  capable  of  arrangement  in  dift'erent 
geometrical  figures.  In  the  following  ex- 
amples the  two  lower  lines  consist  of  fig- 
urate numbers,  those  in  the  second  line 
being  triangular,  and  those  in  the  third  line 
square: — 

1      2      3        4        5        6  &c. 

1      3      6      10      15      21  &c. 

1       4       9       16       25       36  &c. 
Figurated  (flg'ur-at-ed),  a.    Having  a  de- 
terminate form. 

Figurately  (fig^ur-at-li),  adv.  In  a  figurate 
manner. 

Figuration  (fig-ur-a'shon),  w.  1.  The  act  of 
giving  figure  or  determinate  fom;  deter- 
mination to  a  certain  form.— 2.  In  music, 
mixture  of  concords  and  discords. —3.  In 
philol.  change  in  the  form  of  words  without 
change  in  the  meaning. 

Figurative  (flg'fir-at-iv),  a.  [Fr.  figuratif, 
from  figure.]  1.  Representing  by  means 
of  a  figure;  representing  by  resemblance; 
typical. 

This,  they  will  say,  was  figurative,  and  served  by 
God's  appointment  but  for  a  time,  to  shadow  out  the 
true  glory  of  a  more  divine  sanctity.  Hooker. 

2.  Used  in  ametaphorieal  sense;  not  literal; 
as,  a  figurative  expression;  the  word  is  used 
in  a  figurative  sense. — 3.  Abounding  with 
figures  of  speech ;  ornate ;  fiowery;  florid ; 
as,  a  description  highly  figurative. — 4.  In 
music,  same  as  Figurate,  3. 
Figuratively  (fig'ur-at-iv-li),  adv.  By  a 
figure;  in  a  manner  to  exhibit  ideas  by  re- 
semblance; in  a  sense  different  from  that 
which  words  originally  imply;  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense. 

The  words  are  dilTerent  but  the  sense  is  still;  for 
therein  are  figuratively  Uziah  and  Ezekias. 

Sir.  T.  Browne. 

Figurativeness  (fig'flr-at-iv-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  figurative. 

Figure  (fig'ur),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  figura,  from 
fig,  root  of  fingo,  to  fashion,  to  shape.] 

1.  The  foiin  of  anything,  as  expressed  by  the 
outline  or  terminating  extremities;  shape; 
fashion ;  form ;  as,  flowers  have  exquisite 
figures;  a  triangle  is  z.  figure  of  three  sides; 
a  square  is  a  figure  of  four  equal  sides  and 
equal  angles. 

A  good  figjire,  or  person,  in  man  or  woman,  gives 
credit  at  first  sight  to  the  choice  of  either. 

Richardson. 

2.  Tlie  representation  of  any  form  by  draw- 
ing, painting,  modelling,  carving,  embroid- 
ering, weaving,  or  other  process;  especially 
the  himian  body  so  represented.  '  A  coin 
that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel.'  Shak. 

His  bonnet  sedge 
Inwrought  with  fgu7'es  dim.  Milton. 

3.  Distinguished  appearance ;  eminence  ; 
distinction;  remarkable  character;  magni- 
ficence; splendour.  '  He  may  live  \tl  figure 
and  indulgence.'  Law. — 4.  Appearance  or 
impression  made  by  the  conduct  of  a  person; 
as,  an  ill  figure;  a  mean  figure;  he  cut  a 
sorry  figure.— 5.  In  logic,  the  form  of  a  syl- 
logism with  respect  to  the  relative  position 
of  the  middle  term.— 6.  In  arith.  a  character 
denoting  or  standing  for  a  number,  as  2, 7, 
9.-7.  In  astrol.  the  horoscope;  the  diagram 
of  the  aspects  of  the  astrological  houses. 

He  set  a  figure  to  di.scover 

If  you  were  fled  to  Rye  or  Dover.  Hudibras. 

8.  Value,  as  expressed  in  numbers;  price; 
as,  the  goods  were  sold  at  a  high  figure. 
'  Accommodating  a  youngster,  who  had  just 
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entered  the  regiment,  with  a  glandered 
charger  at  an  uncommonly  stitf  figure.' 
Thackeray. — 9.  In  theol.  type;  representa- 
tive. 

Who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come. 

Rom.  V.  14. 

10.  In  rftei.  a  mode  of  speaking  or  writing, 
in  which  words  are  deflected  from  their 
ordinary  signification,  or  a  mode  more 
beautiful  and  emphatical  than  the  ordinary 
way  of  expressing  the  sense;  pictorial  lan- 
guage; a  trope;  any  deviation  from  the  rules 
of  analogy  or  syntax.— 11.  In  dancing,  the 
several  steps  which  the  dancer  makes  in 
order  and  cadence,  considered  as  they  form  ! 
certain  figures  on  the  floor.  —  Apparent 
figure,  in  optics,  see  under  Apparent. — To 
cut  a  figure,  to  make  one's  self  celebrated  or 
notorious ;  to  attract  attention  either  in 
admiration  or  contempt;  to  appear  to  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage. 
Figure  (fig'ur),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  figured;  ppr. 
figuring.  1.  To  make  an  image,  likeness,  or 
picture  of;  to  represent  by  drawing,  sculp- 
ture, modelling,  carving,  embroidery,  &c. ; 
as,  to  figure  a  plant,  shell,  &C.—2.  To  cover 
or  adorn  with  figures  or  images;  to  mark 
with  figures;  to  form  figures  in  by  art;  to 
diversify;  to  variegate;  as,  to  figure  velvet 
or  muslin. 

Accept  this  goblet  rough  with  figured  gold. 

Drydett. 

The  vauity  top  of  heaven 
Figured  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors.  Shak. 

3.  To  represent  by  a  typical  or  figurative 
resemblance;  to  symbolize. 

The  matter  of  the  sacraments  figureth  their  end. 

Hooker. 

4.  To  imagine;  to  image  in  the  mind. 

We  figjtre  to  ourselves 
The  thing  we  lilce,  and  tiien  we  build  it  up, 
As  chance  will  have  it  on  the  rock  or  sand. 

H.  Taylor. 

5.  To  prefigure;  to  foreshow. 

Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun. 
In  this'the  heaven  figures  some  event.  SJiak. 

6.  To  note  by  characters;  to  indicate  by 
numerals;  also,  to  calculate. 

As  through  a  crystal  glass  the  figured  hours  are 
seen.    '  Dryden. 

7.  In  music,  to  indicate  the  desired  accom- 
paniment by  writing  figures  over  or  under 
the  bass;  to  embellish. 

Figure  (fig'tir),  v.i.  To  make  a  figure;  to  be 
distinguished;  as,  the  envoy  figured  at  the 
court  of  St.  Cloud.  'Who  figured  in  the 
rebellion.'  Bolingbroke. 

Figure-caster,  t  Figure-flingert  (fig'iir- 
kast-er,  fig'ur-fling-er),  n.  A  pretender  to 
astrology. 

I,  by  this  figure-caster,  must  be  imagined  in  such 
distress  as  to  sue  to  Maronilla.  Miltoji. 

Figured  (Pg'iird),  a.  1.  Adorned  with  fig- 
ures.— 2.  Used  in  a  metaphorical  sense;  con- 
taining a  figure  or  figures ;  tropical ;  meta- 
phorical. '  Figured  and  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions.' Locke. — 3.  In  music,  same  as 
Figurate. — Figured  bass  or  6a.se,  in  music, 
see  Bass. — Figured  muslin,  muslin  in  which 
a  pattern  or  design  is  wrought. 

Figure-head  (flg'iir-hed),  n.  The  ornamen- 
tal figure,  statue,  or  bust  on  the  projecting 


sel's  name  is  that  of  an  object  which  can 
be  represented  directly  or  emblematically 
by  a  figure,  such  a  figure  is  usually  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  vessel;  thus,  the  Nelson 
would  have  a  bust  or  statue  of  Lord  Nelson 
for  a  figure-head,  the  Lion  would  have  the 
figure  of  a  lion,  the  Britannia,  a  figure  or 
bust  of  the  conventional  Britannia.  When 
no  bust  or  figure  is  used  the  head  is  often 
finished  ofi:  as  a  scroll-head  or  a  fiddle-head 
(see  these  terms),  which  are  not  strictly 
figure-heads. 

Her  full-busted  figure-head 
Stared  o'er  the  ripple  feathering  from  her  bow. 

Temiyson. 


Figure-maker  (fig'ur-mak-er),  n.  A  mo- 
deller; one  who  practises  the  most  refined 
part  of  the  art  of  moulding,  and  easts  busts, 
animals,  and  otlier  ornaments,  as  branches, 
foliage,  itc. ;  a  maker  of  wooden  anatomical 
models  for  artists. 

Figure-stone  (fig'iir-ston),  n.  Agalmatolite 
or  bildsteiu;  a  variety  of  talc-mica,  of  a 
grey,  green,  white,  red,  or  brown  colour,  and 
so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut  into  figures.  See 
Agalmatolite. 

Figurial  (fi-gu'ri-al),  a.     Represented  by 

figure  or  delineation.  Craig. 
Figurist  (fig'(ir-ist),  n.    One  who  uses  or 

interprets  figures. 

Fig-wort  (fig'wert),  n.  [From  its  use,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  doctrine  of  signatures  '^see 
.Signature,  2),  in  the  disease  called  ficus.] 
The  common  name  of  Scrophularia,  a  genus 
of  herbaceous  plants,  nat.  order  Scrophu- 
lariacea;,  containing  about  100  species,  of 
whicli  four  are  natives  of  Britain. 

Fike,  Fyke  (fyk),  v.i.  [Older  and  Northern 
form  corresponding  to  the  softened  fidge. 
Comp.  birk,  birch;  rig,  ridge;  brig,  bridge. 
See  FiDGE.]  To  fidget;  to  be  restless;  to  be 
constantly  in  a  state  of  trivial  motion;  to  be 
at  trouble  about  anything.  [Provincial 
English  and  Scotch  ] 

At  length,  however,  she  departed,  grumbling  be- 
tween her  teeth,  that  '  she  wad  rather  lock  up  a  hail 
ward  than  be  fiking  about  thae  niff-naffy  gentles 
that  gae  sae  muckle  fash  wi'  their  fancies.' 

Sir  ir.  Scotl. 

Fike,  Fyke  (fyk),  v.t.  To  give  trouble  to; 
to  vex;  to  perplex.  [Scotch.] 

Fike,  Fyke  (fyk),  n.  1.  Restlessness  or  agi- 
tation caused  by  trifling  annoyance,  [Scotch.  ] 

O  sic  a  fike  and  sic  a  fistle 

I  had  about  it.  Ramsay. 

2.  Any  trifling  peculiai'ity  in  regard  to  work 
which  causes  unnecessary  trouble;  teasing 
exactness  of  operation.  [Scotch.] 

And,  indeed,  to  be  plain  wi'  you,  cusin,  I  think 
you  have  ower  mony  fykes.  There,  did  na'  ye  keep 
Grizzy  for  mair  than  twa  hours  yesterday  mornin.g, 
soopin"  and  dustin"  your  room  in  every  corner? 

Mrs.  Haf>iilt07t. 

Fikery,  Fykerie  (fik'e-ri),  n.  The  act  of  giv- 
ing trouble  about  trifies;  vexatious  trouble. 
Gait.  [Scotch.] 

Fiky,  Fyky  (fyk'i),  a.  Causing  or  giving 
trouble,  especially  about  trifles;  finical; 
unduly  particular;  troublesome  in  regard 
to  matters  of  no  consequence;  3s,,fiky  work; 
a. /('/<:!/ body.  [Scotch.] 

Filaceous  (fll-a'shus),  a.  [From  L.  filum,  a 
thread.]  Composed  or  consisting  of  threads. 

Filacer  (fil'as-er),  n.  [O.E.  and  Norm.  Tf^ace, 
a  file  or  thread  on  which  the  records  of 
courts  of  justice  were  strung ;  Fr.  filasse, 
flax  ready  to  be  spun,  from  L.  filum,  a 
thread.]  A  former  officer  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  who  made  out  all  original 
processes,  real,  personal,  and  mixed :  so 
called  from  filing  the  writs  on  which  he 
made  process. 

Filago  (fil-a'go),  n.  [L.  filum,  a  thread, 
from  the  cottony  hairs.]  Cudweed,  a  genus 
of  slender  annual  cottony  herbs,  nat.  order 
Compositae.  Twelve  species  are  known  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Three  are  found 
in  Britain  in  dry  pastures  and  banks. 

Filament  (fil'a-ment),  n.  [Fr.;  L.L.  fila- 
mentum,  a  slender  thread,  from  L.  filum-,  a 
thread.]  A  thread;  a  fibre;  a  fine  thread,  of 
which  flesh,  nerves,  skin,  plants,  roots,  &c., 
and  also  some  minerals,  are  composed;  as, 
the  filaments  of  a  spider's  web;  the  thread- 
like part  of  the  stamens  of  plants  is  called  the 
filament.  The  filament  of  a  plant  serves  to 
support  the  anther. 

Filamentary  (fil-a-ment'a-ri),  a.  Having 
the  character  of  or  formed  by  a  filament. 

In  the  blennies,  the  forked  hake,  the  forked  beard, 
and  some  other  fishes,  the  ventral  fins  are  reduced  to 
filamentary  feelers.  Owen. 

Filamentoid  (fil-a-ment'oid),  a.  [From  E. 
filament,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  Like 
a  filament. 

Filamentose,  Filamentous  (fil-a-ment'os, 
fil-a-ment'us),  a.  1.  Like  a  thread;  consist- 
ing of  fine  filaments.— 2.  In  hot.  bearing  fila- 
ments. 

Filander  (fll-an'der),  n.  The  name  given  by 
Le  Brun  to  a  kangaroo  found  in  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago 
{Halmaturus  asiaticus). 

Filanders  (fll'an-derz),  n.  [Fr.  filandres, 
from  L.  filum,  a  thread.]  A  disease  in 
hawks,  characterized  by  their  being  infested 
by  small  intestinal  worms. 

Filar  (fi'ler),  a.  [L.  _^Zi(m,  a  thread.]  Per- 
taining to  a  thread;  specifically,  applied  to 


a  microscope,  or  other  optical  instrument, 
into  whose  construction  one  or  more  threads 
or  wires  are  introduced;  as,  a  filar  micro- 
scope; a  filar  micrometer. 
Filaria  (fil-a'ri-a),  n.  A  genus  of  nematoid 
worms,  belonging  to  the  class  Scolecida, 
including  the  guinea-worm.  See  Guinea- 
worm. 

Filariadae,  Filariidse  (fi-la-ri'a-de,  fi-la-ri'- 
i-de),  n.  pi.  Thread-worms.  A  family  of 
parasitic  thread-like  worms,  inhabiting  dif- 
ferent animals  and  different  parts  of  their 
bodies.  Some  live  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  of  man,  as  the  guinea- worm  of  Africa, 
Arabia,  and  India.  See  Guinea-worm 

Filatory  (fll'a-to-ri),  n.  [From  L.  filum,  a 
thread.]  A  machine  which  forms  or  spins 
threads. 

This  manufactory  has  three  ftlatories,  each  of  640 
reels,  which  are  moved  by  a  water-wheel,  and  be- 
sides a  small  filatory  turned  by  men.  Tooke. 

Filature  (fil'a-tiir),  n.  1.  A  forming  into 
threads;  the  reeling  of  silk  from  cocoons. — 
2.  A  reel  for  drawing  off  silk  from  cocoons; 
a  filatory.  —3.  An  establishment  for  reeling 
silk. 

Filazer  (fil'az-er),  n.    Same  as  Filacer. 

niberd  (fll'berd),  n.    Same  as  Filbert. 

Filbert  (fil'bert),  n.  [For  fill-beard,  because 
the  nut  just  fills  the  cup  made  by  the  beards 
of  the  calyx.  In  an  ordinary  hazel  the  nut 
projects  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
the  beard.  Wedgicood.]  The  fruit  of  a 
cultivated  variety  of  Corylus  Avellana,  or 
hazel;  an  egg-shaped  hazel-nut,  containing 
a  kernel  that  has  a  mild,  farinaceous,  oily 
taste,  agreeable  to  the  palate.  The  oil  is 
said  to  be  little  inferior  to  the  oil  of  almonds. 

Filch  (  filch ),  V.  t.  [For  fidk,  from  0.  E.  fele, 
Icel.  fela,  to  steal,  like  talk  and  tell,  stalk 
(verb)  and  steal,  wliere  k  is  a  formative  ele- 
ment. Skeat.]  To  steal,  especially  some- 
thing of  little  value  ;  to  pilfer ;  to  take  in  a 
thievish  manner  from  another. 

But  he  that  fiicJies  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriclies  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed.  Shak. 
Fain  would  theyyf/r/z  that  little  food  away.  Dryden. 

Filcher  (filch'er),  n.  One  who  filches;  a  thief; 
one  who  is  guilty  of  petty  theft.  '  This  filcher 
of  affections.'   Beau.  &  Fl. 

Filchingly  (filch'ing-li),  adv.  By  pilfering; 
in  a  thievish  manner. 

Fild-alet  (fild'al).    Same  as  Field-ale. 

File  (fil),  n.  [Fr.  file,  from  L.  filum,,  a 
thread.]  1.  A  thread,  string,  or  line;  par- 
ticularly a  line  or  wire  on  which  papers  are 
strung  in  due  order  for  preservation  and 
that  they  may  be  conveniently  found  when 
wanted. — 2.  The  whole  number  of  papers 
strung  on  a  line  or  wire;  a  collection  of 
papers  arranged  according  to  date  or  sub- 
ject for  the  sake  of  ready  reference;  also,  a 
Inmdle  of  papers  tied  together  with  the  title 
of  each  indorsed;  as,  a  file  of  writs;  a  file 
of  newspapers.  — 3.  A  roll,  list,  or  catalogue. 

Our  present  musters  grows  upon  the  file 

To  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  choice.  Shak. 

i.  A  row  of  soldiers  ranged  one  behind  an- 
other, from  front  to  rear;  the  number  of 
men  constituting  the  depth  of  the  battalion 
or  squadron.  Where  a  battalion  is  formed  in 
two  ranks,  a  file  of  soldiers  means  two  men. 
So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files. 
Dazzling  the  moon.  Afilton. 
Soon  after  three  files  of  soldiers  entered. 

Sir  If.  Scott. 

5.  t  Regular  succession  of  thought  or  narra- 
tion; uniform  tenor;  thread  of  discourse. 

Let  me  resume  the  file  of  my  narration.  U'otton. 

— On  file,  in  orderly  preservation.  — ifajit 
a7id  file  (milit.),  the  lines  of  soldiers  from 
side  to  side,  and  from  front  to  back  ;  com- 
mon soldiers  all  under  the  rank  of  sergeant; 
hence,  the  general  body  of  any  party  or 
society  as  distinguished  from  the  leaders. 

Philip  dismissed  all  those  of  the  common  file,  on 
the  condition  that  they  should  not  bear  arms  for  six 
months  against  the  Spaniards.  Prescott. 

File  (fil),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  filed;  ppr.  filing. 
1.  To  string;  to  fasten,  as  papers,  on  a  line 
or  wire  for  preservation;  to  arrange  or  insert 
in  a  bundle,  as  papers,  indorsing  tlie  title 
on  each  paper.  — 2.  To  present  or  exhibit 
officially  or  for  trial;  to  bring  before  a  court 
by  presenting  the  proper  papers  in  a  regular 
way;  as,  to  file  a  bill  in  chancery.— 3.  In  law, 
to  place  among  the  records  of  a  court;  to 
note  on  a  paper  the  date  of  its  reception  in 
court._ 

File  (fil),  v.i.  1.  To  march  in  a  file  or  line, 
as  soldiers,  not  abreast,  but  one  by  one. 

All  ran  down  without  order  or  ceremony  till  we  . 
drew  up  in  good  order,  and  filed  off.  Tatler. 


ch,  c/iain;     6h,  Sc.  locTi;     s,  go;     j,job;     n,  Fr.  tow;     ng,  sin;/;     TH,  t/ien;  th,  t/iin;     w,  wig;   wh,  uiAig;   zh,  azure. -See  Key. 
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2.  To  go  with  an  equal  pace;  to  keep  pace; 
to  be  co-extensive. 

My  endeavours 
Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires, 
Yet  Jilcd  with  niy  abilities.  Shak. 
Filet  (fil),  w.  (.  [A.  Sax.  fijlan,  from  f  O.1,  foul.] 
To  dirty;  to  detile;  to  pollute;  to  contami- 
nate; to  disgrace  or  degrade. 

For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  Jiled  my  mind.  Shak. 
File  (fil),  n.  [A.  Sax.  feol,  G.  feile,  O.H.G. 
vihila,figila,  a  file,  from  figen,  to  rub.]  1.  A 
well-known  steel  instrument,  having  teetli 
upon  the  surface  for  cutting,  abrading,  and 
smootliing  metal,  ivory,  wood,  &c. — 2.  Fig. 
any  means  used  to  refine  or  polisli,  as  style. 

Mocic  the  nice  touclies  of  the  critic's 

Akeiiside. 

3.  +  Smooth  polished  style. 

And  were  it  not  ill  fitting  for  this^/f 

To  sin^if  of  hiils  and  vvoods  'mong  wars  and  knights, 

I  would  abate  the  sternenesse  of  my  stile.  Spenser. 

4.  A  hard  cunning  person;  a  slirewd  person; 
a  deep  or  artful  man;  as,  a  sly  old  file.  'The 
names  of  tliem  two  old  files  as  was  on  the 
bench.'   Dickens.  [Slang.] 

File  (fil),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  filed;  ppr.  filing.  [See 
the  noun.]  1.  To  rub  smooth,  or  cut  with  a 
file,  or  as  with  a  file;  to  polish;  as,  to  file  a 
saw;  to  file  off  a  tooth. 

The  iron  teeth  of  confinement  and  privation  had 
been  slowly Jilinir  him  down.  Dickens. 

2.  Fig.  to  smooth;  to  poUsh;  to  correct;  to 
improve. 

File  your  tongue  with  a  little  more  courtesy. 

Sir  ;K  Sntl. 

File-cutter  (filTiut-er),  n.  A  maker  of  files. 

File-fish  (fil'fish),  re.  A  name  given  to  cer- 
tain fishes  from  their  skins  being  granulated 
like  a  file ;  they  constitute  the  genus  Ba- 
listes.  B.  capriseus  is  the  European  file- 
fish,  a  common  inliabitant  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  occasionally  met  with  on  our 
southern  coasts.  It  has  the  power  of  inflat- 
ing the  sides  of  the  abdomen  at  pleasure, 
and  grows  to  the  size  of  2  feet.  B.  aculea- 
ttcs  is  12  or  14  Indies  long,  and  is  a  native  of 
the  Indian  and  American  seas,  as  well  as  of 
tlie  Red  Sea.  See  Balistes  and  Balistid^. 

File-leader  (fil'Ied-er),  n.  Milit.  the  soldier 
placed  in  tlie  front  of  a  file. 

File-marching  (fil'march-ing),  n.  Milit. 
the  marching  of  a  line  two  deep,  when  faced 
to  the  riglit  or  left,  so  that  the  front  and 
rear  rank  marcli  side  by  side.  Brande. 

Filemot  (fil'e-mot),  n.  [Fr.  feuille-morte,  a 
dead  leaf.]  A  yellowish  brown  colour;  the 
colour  of  a  faded  leaf. 

Filer  (fil'iSr),  n.  One  who  nses  a  file  in  cut- 
ting, smoothing,  or  polishing. 

File-Shell  (fil'shel),  ji.  A  bivalve  moUusc  of 
the  genus  Pholas. 

Filial  (fil'i-al),  a.  [Fr.  filial,  from  L.L.  filia- 
lis,  from  L.  filiiis,  a  son,  or  filia,  a  daughter.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  son  or  daughter;  becom- 
ing a  child  in  relation  to  his  parents;  as, 
filial  duty  or  obedience  is  such  duty  or 
obedience  as  the  child  owes  to  his  parents. 

With  filial  confidence  inspired 
Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  nnpresumptuous  eye, 
And  smiling  say,  '  My  Father  made  them  all.' 

Cowper. 

2.  Bearing  the  relation  of  a  child. 

Sprigs  of  like  leaf  erect  their  filial  heads.  Prior. 

Filially  (fil'i-al-li),  adv.  In  a  filial  manner. 
Filiate  (fil'i-at),  v.t.   [See  Affiliate.]  To 

adopt  as  a  sou  or  daughter;  to  establish  a 

filiation. 

Filiation  (fil-i-a'shon),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  L.  filius, 
a  son,  ]  1.  The  relation  of  a  son  or  child  to 
a  father:  the  correlative  to  paternity. 

Among  all  the  sons  of  God.  there  is  none  like  to 
that  One  Son  of  God.  And  if  there  be  so  great  a  dis- 
parity in  filiation,  we  must  make  as  great  a  dif- 
ference in  the  correspondent  relation.  Pearson. 

2.  Adoption. —3.  The  fixing  of  a  bastard 
child  on  some  one  as  its  father;  affiliation 

Filibeg  (fil'i-beg),  n.    Same  as  FiUiheg. 

Filibuster  (fll'i-bus-ter),  n.  [Ft.  flibustier, 
iormevly  fribusHer,  a  form  of  D.  vrijbuiter, 
G.  frelbeuter,  E.  freebooter.  See  BOOTV 
By  others  refen-ed  to  Sp.  filibote,  flibote, 
from  E.  fly -boat,  or  D.  vliboot,  a  fly-boat  ] 
Originally,  a  buccaneer  in  the  West  Indian 
Islands  who  preyed  on  the  Spanish  com- 
merce to  South  America ;  now  applied  to 
certain  lawless  adventurers  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  who,  without  authority, 
invade,  with  the  view  of  occupying,  a  foreign 
country;  or  to  similar  adventurers  of  other 
nationalities.  The  adventurers  who  followed 
Lopez  to  Cuba  in  1851,  and  those  who  with 
Walker  occupied  Nicaragua  from  1855  to 
1857,  are  the  most  notorious  examples  of 
filibusters  in  modern  times. 


Filibuster  (fll'i-bus-tfer),  v.i.    To  act  as  a 

freebooter  or  buccaneer. 
FUibusterism  (flri-bus-ter-izm),  n.  The  act 

or  practice  of  filibustering;  buccaneering; 

freebooting. 

Filical  (fll'i-kal),  a.  Belonging  to  the  Filices 

or  ferns. 

niices  (fil'is-ez),  n.  pi.  [Nom.  pi.  of  L.  filix, 
the  male  fern.]  The  scientific  name  of  the 
large  group  of  cryptogamic  plants  populai  ly 
known  as  ferns.    See  Fern. 

Filiciform  (fil-is'i-form),  a.  Fem-shaped. 

Filicite  (fil'i-sit),  ?L  [L. /iiia;,  afern.]  A  fossil 
fern  or  fliicoid  plant. 

Filicoid  (fll'i-koid),  a.  [L.  filix,  a  fern,  and 
G.  eidos.  likeness.]  In  hot.  fern-like;  having 
the  form  of  ferns. 

FniCOid  (fll'i-koid),  v.  A  plant  resembling 
a  fern. 

FiliCOlOgy  (fil-i-kol'o-ji),  n.  [L.  filix,  a  fern, 
and  Gr.  logos,  a  discourse.]   The  study  of 

ferns. 

Filiety  (fi-li'e-ti),  n.  [L.  filius,  a  son.]  The 
relation  of  a  son  to  a  parent;  sonship. 

The  paternity  of  A  and  the  filiety  of  B  are  not  two 
facts,  but  two  modes  of  expressing  the  same  fact. 

y.  S.  Mill. 

Filiferous  (fil-if'er-us),  a.  [L.filum,  a  thread, 
and  fero,  to  produce.]   Producing  threads. 

Carpenter. 

Filiform  (fil'i-form),  a.  [L.  filum,  a  thread, 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
thread  or  filament;  long,  slender,  round,  and 
of  equal  thickness  throughout;  as,  a  filiform 
style  or  jjeduncle. 

Filiformia  (lil'i-form-i-a),  n.pl.  One  of  the 
two  sections  into  which  crustaceans  of  the 
order  Lscmodipoda  are  divided,  the  other 
section  being  the  Ovalia.  The  Filiformia  are 
characterized  by  a  long  and  thread-like 
body  with  long  and  slender  legs,  while  the 
Ovalia  have  a  shorter  and  broader  body,  and 
shorter  and  stouter  legs.    See  Ovalia. 

Filigranet  (fll'i-gran),  n.  The  original  form 
of  tlie  word  Filigree  (which  see).  Tatler. 

Filigranedt  (rtl'i-grtind),  a.  Same  as /^t'Zi- 
greed. 

Filigree  (fil'i-gre),  n.  [Formerly  filigrane, 
from  Fr.  filigrane.  It.  filigrana—L.  filum,  a 
thread,  and  granum,  a  grain :  originally, 
granular  net-work,  the  Italians  who  intro- 
duced it  placing  beads  upon  it.  ]  Ornamental 
open-work  formed  of  fine  gold  or  silver  wire, 
which  isworked  into  arabesques,  &c.;  sculp- 
tured work  resembling  this. 

Filigree  (fil'i-gre),  a.  Relating  to,  or  com- 
poseil  of,  work  in  filigree. 

The  churches  of  our  ancestors  shoot  up  into  spires, 
towers,  pinnacles,  and  filigree  work.  H.  Swinburne. 

Filigreed  (fll'i-gred),  a.  Ornamented  with 
filigree. 

Filing  (fil' ing),  n.  A  fragment  or  particle 
rubbed  off  by  the  act  of  filing;  as,  filings  of 
iron. 

Filipendulous  (fil-i-pend'iil-us),  a.  [L.filum., 
a  thread,  and  E.  pendulous  (which  see).] 

1.  Suspeniled  by  a  thread. — 2.  In  hot.  a  tenii 
applied  to  tuberons  swellings  developed  iu 
the  middle  of  slender  thread-like  rootlets. 

Filitelse  (fil-i-te'le),  n.  pi.  [L.  filum,  a  thread, 
and  tela,  a  web.]  A  tribe  of  spiders  who 
spread  their  threads  about  the  places  in 
wliicli  they  prowl  in  pursuit  of  their  prey. 
The  most  noteworthy  genus  is  the  Clotho 
of  Egypt  and  Southern  Europe,  a  limpet- 
shaped  spider,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
remarkable  for  the  curious  habitation  it 
constructs  for  its  young. 

Fill  (fil),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  fijllan,  to  fill,  from  the 
adjective  ful,  full  —  common  in  kindred 
forms  to  all  the  Teut.  tongues— conip.  Goth. 
fiUljan,  Q.  fallen,  D.  vuUen,  to  fill— allied 
to  L.  pleo,  to  fill,  Gr.  pleres,  full,  and  Skr. 
pAr,  to  fill,  >•  being  changed  into  I]  1.  To 
put  or  pour  in  till  no  more  can  be  contained ; 
to  make  full ;  to  cause  to  be  occupied  so 
that  no  space  is  left  vacant;  as,  to  fill  a  bas- 
ket, a  bottle,  a  vessel ;  the  clergymsuL  filled 
his  church. 

Fill  the  water-pots  with  water.  And  they  filled 
them  to  the  brim.  Jn.  ii.  7. 

2.  To  occupy  the  whole  space  or  capacity  of; 
to  occupy  so  as  to  leave  no  space  vacant; 
to  occupy  to  a  great  extent;  to  pervade;  to 
cause  to  abound;  as,  the  people  filled  the 
chui'ch. 

I  am  whofill 
Infinitude,  nor  vacuous  the  space.  Milton. 
Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the 
seas.  Gen.  i.  22. 

The  earth  was  filled  with  violence.      Gen.  vi.  11. 

3.  To  satisfy:  to  content;  to  glut. 

Whence  should  we  have  so  much  bread  in  the  wil- 
derness, as  to  fill  so  great  a  multitude?  Mat.  xv.  33. 


4.  To  press  and  dilate  on  all  sides  or  to  the 
extremities. 

A  stately  ship 
With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 
Sailsy/// and  streamers  waving.  Milton. 

5.  To  supply  with  an  incumbent;  as,  to  fill 
an  office  or  vacancy.— 0.  To  possess  and  per- 
form the  duties  of;  to  officiate  in,  as  an  in- 
cumbent; to  hold  or  occupy;  as,  a  king  fiU.t 
a  throne ;  the  speaker  of  the  house  fills  the 
chair. — 7.  Naut.  to  brace  the  sails  so  that 
the  wind  will  bear  upon  them  and  dilate 
them. — To  fill  in,  to  insert;  as,  he  filled  in 
the  omitted  items. — To  fill  out,  (a)  to  pour 
out  into  a  vessel,  as  liquor,  (b)  To  extend 
or  enlai'ge  to  the  desired  limit,  or  simply  to 
extend  or  enlarge. — To  fill  up,  (a)  to  make 
full. 

It  pours  the  bliss  that  fills  -up  all  the  mind.  Pope. 

(6)  To  occupy;  to  fill;  as,  seek  to  fill  up  life 
with  useful  employments,  (c)  To  fill ;  to 
occupy  the  whole  extent;  as,  to  fill  tip  a 
given  space,  (d)  To  engage  or  employ;  as, 
to  fill  up  time,  (e)  To  complete ;  to  ac- 
complish. 

And  fill  lip  what  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ. 

Col.  i.  24. 

Fill  (fil),  v.i.    1.  To  fill  a  cup  or  glass  for 
drinking;  to  give  to  drink. 
In  the  cup  which  she  hath  filled,^// to  her  double. 

Rev.  xviii.  6. 

2.  To  grow  or  become  full ;  as,  corn  fills 
well  in  a  warm  season ;  a  mill-pond  fills 
during  the  night.— 2'o  fill  out,  to  become 
enlarged  or  distended. — To  fill  up,  to  grow 
or  become  full;  as,  the  channel  of  the  river 
fills  up  with  sand  every  spring. 
Fill  (fil),  A  full  supply;  as  much  as 
supplies  want;  as  much  as  gives  complete 
satisfaction.  '  Where  I  may  weep  my  fill.' 
Shak. 

The  land  shall  yield  her  fruit,  and  ye  shall  eat  your 
fill  and  dwell  therein  in  safety.  Lev.  xxv.  19. 

Fill,  pret.  of  fall.  Chaucer. 

FiUt  (fil),  re.  [A  form  of  thill.]  Shaft;  thill. 
'  We'll  put  you  i'  the  fills.'  Shak. 

Fillagree  (fil'a-gre),  h.    Same  as  Filigree. 

Filler  (til'ei  ),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
fills;  especially,  a  vessel  or  utensil  for  con- 
veying a  liquitl  into  a  bottle,  cask,  &c. ;  a 
funnel. 

They  have  six  diggers  to  four  fillers,  so  as  to  keep 
the  fillers  always  at  work.  Alor/imer. 
Brave  soldier,  yield  thou,  stock  of  arms  and  honour; 
Thou  filler  of  the  world  with  fame  and  glory. 

Bean.  &■  Fl. 

Filler,  Fill-horse  (fil'er,  fll'hors),  n.  [See 
Fill,  a  shaft.]  The  horse  which  goes  in  the 
shafts;  a  thill-horse. 

Fillet  (fil'let),  n.  [Fr.  filet,  a  thread,  a  band, 
a  net,  the  chine  of  an  animal,  &c. ,  dim.  of 
fil,  thread,  from  L.  filum,  a  thread.]  1.  A 
little  band  to  tie  about  the  hair  of  the  head. 

A  belt  her  waist,  a  fillet  binds  her  hair.  Pope. 

2.  A  muscle,  or  a  piece  of  meat  composed  of 
muscles;  especially,  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
thigh:  applied  chiefly  to  veal;  as,  a  fillet  of 
veal.  —  3.  Meat  rolled  together  and  tied 
roimd. 

Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake. 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake.  SJiak. 

4.  In  arch,  (a)  a  small  moulding  generally 
rectangular  in  section,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  narrow  band,  generally  used 
to  separate  ornaments  and  mouldings;  an 
annulet;  a  list;  a  listel.  See  Annulet. 
(b)  The  ridge  between  the  flutes  of  a  column: 
called  also  a  Facet  or  Facette.~5.  In  her. 
a  kind  of  orle  or  bordure,  containing  only 
the  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of 
the  common  bordure.  It  runs  quite  round 
near  the  edge,  as  a  lace  over  a  cloak.— 6.  In 
the  manige,  the  loins  of  a  horse,  beginning 
at  the  place  where  the  hinder  part  of  the 
saddle  rests. — 7.  In  technology,  in  general, 
tills  word  has  a  great  many  applications, 
such  as  in  carp,  a  strip  nailed  to  a  wall  or 
partition  to  support  a  shelf,  a  strip  for  a 
door  to  close  against;  in  gilding,  a  band  of 
gold-leaf  on  a  picture-frame  or  elsewhere; 
in  coining,  a  strip  of  metal  rolled  to  a  certain 
size;  also  the  thread  of  a  screw;  a  ring  on 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun;  &c. 
Fillet  (Hl'let),  v.t.  To  bind,  furnish,  or  adorn 
with  a  fillet  or  little  band. 

He  made  hooks  for  the  pillars,  and  overlaid  their 
chapiters,  and  filleted  them.  Ex.  xxxvii.  28. 

Filleting  (fll'let-ing),  n.  1.  The  material  of 
which  fillets  are  made.— 2.  Fillets,  collect- 
ively. 

Fillibeg  (fil1i-beg),  n.  [Gael,  filleadh-beg, 
lit.  little-plaid — filleadh,  a  plait,  a  plaid, 
and  beg,  little.]  A  dress  reaching  only  to 
the  knees  worn  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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land;  a  kilt.  Written  also  Filibeg,  PhClli- 
beg. 

Fillibuster  (fU'i-bus-tfer),  n.    Same  as  Fili- 

buntcr. 

Filling  (fil'ing),  a.  Calculated  to  All,  satisfy, 
or  satiate;  as,  a  filling  diet. 

Things  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  more Jtllin^. 

Bacon. 

Filling  (firing),  n.  Materials  used  for  occu- 
pying some  vacant  space,  for  completing 
some  structure,  stopping  up  a  hole,  or  the 
like. 

Fillip  (fll'lip),  v.t.  [Formed  from  the  sound, 
or  the  same  as  flip.\  To  strike  with  the  nail 
of  the  fore  or  middle  finger,  first  placed 
against  [lie  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  forced 
from  that  position  with  some  violence ; 
hence,  to  strike  in  any  way  or  with  any  in- 
strument. 

If  I  do,  Jitlip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle.  Shak. 
Fillip  (fll'lip),  v.i.  To  strike  with  the  nail 
of  the  finger.    See  w.t. 

He  laughed,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  by  Paul: 
Then  Jiliip\iA\.  the  diamond  in  her  ear.  Tennyson. 

Fillip  (fillip),  n.  1.  A  jerk  of  the  finger 
forced  suddenly  from  the  thumb;  hence,  a 
smart  blow  or  stroke. — 2.  Anything  which 
tends  to  rouse,  e.xcite,  or  revive;  as,  that 
acted  as  a  fillip  to  my  spirits. 

Fillipeen  (fil-li-pen'),  n.  [G.  vielliebchen, 
mucli- loved.]  In  some  of  the  Northern 
states  of  America,  a  small  present  given  in 
accordance  with  a  custom  borrowed  from 
Germany.  When  a  person  eating  almonds 
or  nuts  finds  one  with  two  kernels  he  or 
she  gives  it  to  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex, 
and  whoever  at  the  next  meeting  shall 
utter  tile  word  fillipeen  first  is  entitled  to  a 
present  from  the  other.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied also  to  the  kernel  thus  given.  Written 
also  Phillipena,  Philupena. 

Fillister  (fil'lis-ter),  n.  A  kind  of  plane 
used  for  grooving  timber  or  for  rebates. 

Filly  (fil'ii),  n.  [Apparently  a  dim.  form  of 
fual,  A.  Sax.  fola.  See  FOAL.]  1.  A  female 
or  mare  foal;  a  young  mare. — 2.  A  wanton 
girl- 

1  am  joined  in  wedlock,  for  my  sins,  to  one  of  those 
jiUus  wlio  are  described  in  the  old  poet.  Addison. 

Filly-foal  (fll'li-fol),  n.    A  female  foal. 
Film  (film),  n.    [A.  Sax.  film,  a  skin,  a  husk; 
fylinen,  a  thin  skin;  Kris,  fimel,  filmene,  the 
human  skin.]    1.  A  thin  skin;  a  pellicle,  as 
on  the  eye. 
Michael  from  Adam's  eyes  the  Jf/m  removed 
Which  that  false  fruit,  that  promised  clearer  sight, 
Had  bred.  Milton. 

2.  A  fine  thread,  as  of  a  cobweb. 

Her  whip  of  cricket-bone,  the  lash  of  Jilm.  Shak. 

At  the  tip-top 
There  hangs  by  unseen  JUtns  an  orbed  drop.  Keats. 

Film  (film),  v.t.  To  cover  with  a  thin  skin 
or  pellicle. 

It  will  but  skin  and  Jilm  the  ulcerous  place, 
Wliilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within. 
Infects  unseen.  Shak. 

Filminess  (film'i-nes),  n.  state  of  being 
filmy. 

Filmy  (ftlm'i),  a.  Composed  of  thin  mem- 
branes or  pellicles,  or  of  fine  threads. 

Celestial  coursers  paw  the  unyielding  air; 

Their  Jilniy  pennons  at  her  word  they  furl. 

And  stop  obedient  to  the  reins  of  light.  Shelley. 
— Fihny  fern,  the  common  name  for  the 
two  British  species  of  the  genus  Hymeno- 
phyllum.  They  have  a  creeping  thread-like 
rhizome,  and  small  delicate  pellucid  fronds. 
The  sori  are  seated  on  a  column  protected 
by  a  two-valved  involucre.  Both  species  are 
found  on  moist 


rocks  and  copses. 
Filose  (fil'os),  a. 
[From  L.  fiium,  a 
thread.  ]  In  zool. 
and  hot.  a  term 
applied  to  a  part 
wlien  it  ends  in 
a  tliread-like  pro- 
cess. 

Filoselle  (fe-16- 

zal),  ?i.  [Fr.]  Fer- 
ret or  floss  silk; 
grogram  yarn  or 
thread. 

Filter  (fll'ter),  n. 
[Fr.  filtre.  It.  fel- 
trare,  to  Alter, 
from  feltro,  L.L. 
filtrum,  feltrum, 
felt  or  fulled 
wool.used  origin- 
ally as  a  strainer. 
See  Felt.]  A  strainer;  a  piece  of  vroollen 
cloth,  paper,  or  other  substance,  through 


Leloge's  Water  Filter. 
1234,  The  compartments: 
cil),  porous  top  of  2d  compart- 
ment; c  d,  filtering  top  of  3d 
compartment;  e,  movable  plug. 


which  liquors  are  passed  for  defecation.  Fil- 
ters are  now  largely  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filtering  water,  either  for  drinking 
or  culinary  purposes.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful apparatus  for  tlie  purification  of 
water  for  ilomestic  purposes  is  the  ascend- 
ing filter  of  Leloge,  shown  in  cut.  It  is 
divided  into  four  compartments,  one  above 
the  other.  The  upper  part,  containing  the 
water  to  be  filtered,  communicates  witli  the 
lowest  by  a  tube  having  a  loose  sponge  at 
its  mouth  to  stop  some  of  the  impurities.  The 
top  of  the  lowest  compartment  is  composed 
of  a  porous  slaO,  through  which  the  water 
passes  into  the  third  part,  which  is  filled 
with  charcoal.  The  water  is  forced  tlirough 
the  charcoal  and  another  porous  slab  into 
the  fourth  compartment,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  tap  to  draw  oft'  the  filtered  water.  To 
enable  the  filter  to  be  cleaned  there  is  a 
movable  plug  in  the  lowest  part. 

Filter  (fil'ter),  V.  t.  To  purify  or  defecate 
liquor  by  passing  it  through  a  filter,  or 
causing  it  to  pass  througii  a  porous  sub- 
stance that  retains  any  feculent  matter. 

Filter  (fil'ter),  v.i.  To  percolate;  to  pass 
through  a  filter. 

Filter,  ».    Sanie  as  Philter. 

Filtering  (fll'ter-mg;,  p.  and  a.  Straining; 
defecating.  —Filtering  bag,  a  conical-shaped 
bag  made  of  close  flannel,  and  kept  open  at 
the  top  by  means  of  a  hoop,  to  which  it  is 
attached.  It  is  used  in  filtering  wine,  vine- 
gar, &c.— Filtering  cup,  a  pneumatic  ap- 
paratus used  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that,  if  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  be 
removed  from  an  under  surface,  tlie  pres- 
sure on  the  surface  above  has  the  effect  of 
forcing  a  fluid  through  the  pores  of  such 
substances  as  it  could  not  otiierwise  pene- 
trate.— Filtering  funnel,  a  glass  or  other 
funnel  made  with  slight  flutes  or  channels 
down  the  lower  parts  of  the  sides.  When 
used  it  is  lined  with  flltering-paper,  folded 
and  loosely  put  in.  The  channels  allow  the 
liquid  to  ooze  more  freely  than  in  a  funnel 
of  a  smooth  surface. — Filtering  paper,  any 
paper  unsized  and  sufficiently  porous  to 
allow  liquids  to  pass  through  it. — Filtering 
stone,  any  porous  stone,  such  as  sandstone, 
through  which  water  is  flltered. 

Filth(filth),  7!.  [A.  fiax.fylth,  tromfcd,  foul, 
corrupt,  rotten.  See  Foul.]  1.  Anything 
that  soils  or  defiles;  dirt;  any  foul  matter; 
waste  matter;  nastiness.  — 2.  Anything  that 
sullies  or  defiles  the  moral  character;  cor- 
ruption; pollution. 

To  purify  the  soul  from  the  dross  and  Jilth  of  sen- 
sual delights.  Tillotsoji. 

Filthily  (fllth'i-li),  adv.  In  a  filthy  manner; 
foully;  grossly. 

Filtiliness  (filth'i-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  filthy.— 2.  That  which  is  filthy;  filth; 
foul  matter ;  corruption ;  pollution ;  defile- 
ment by  sin;  impurity. 

Carry  fortli  the  Jilthincss  out  of  the  holy  place. 

2  Chr.  xxi.\.  5. 
Let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  Jilthiness  of  the 
flesh  and  spirit.  2  Cor.  vii.  i. 

Filthy  (filth'i),  a.  1.  Dirty;  foul ;  unclean ; 
nasty;  impure.  ' Filthy  air.'  Shale. — 2.  Pol- 
luted; defiled  by  sinful  practices;  morally 
impure;  licentious. 

He  which  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still. 

Rev.  xxii.  ir. 

Filtrate  (fll'trat),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  filtrated; 
ppr.  filtrating.  [L.L.  filtro,  filtratum;  Sp. 
filtrar.  See  Filter.]  To  filter;  to  defecate, 
as  liquor,  by  straining  or  percolation. 

Filtrate  (fll'trat),  n.  The  liquid  which  has 
been  passed  through  a  filter. 

Filtration  (fil-tra'shon),  n.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  filtering;  the  process  of  mechanically 
separating  a  liquid  from  the  undissolved 
particles  floating  in  it,  as  by  passing  the 
liquid  through  flltering  paper,  through  char- 
coal, sand,  and  the  like.    See  F'lLTEK. 

Fimashing  (flm'ash-ing),  n.  [L.  fiimis,  dung.  ] 
Among  hunters,  tlie  dung  of  several  sorts  of 
wild  beasts;  funiets. 

Fimble,  Fimble-hemp(flm'bl,  fim'bl-hemp), 

«.  [G.  fiinmel,  fimmel-hanf]  The  male 
plants  of  hemp,  which,  being  soonest  ripe, 
are  picked  out  by  hand  from  among  the 
female,  which  are  left  to  ripen  their  seed. 
Fimbria  (fim'bri-a),  n.  [L. ,  a  thread,  in  the 
pi.  a  fringe.]  A  fringe:  specifically,  (a)  in 
anat.  applied  to  any  fringe-like  liody,  and 
especially  to  the  fringed  extremity  of  the 
Fallopian  tube,  (b)  In  bot.  applied  to  the 
dentated  or  fringe -like  ring  of  the  oper- 
culum of  mosses,  by  the  elastic  power  of 
which  the  operculum  is  displaced. 


Fimbriate  Petals  [Dz- 
anthtts  caryophylliis). 


I  Fimbriate  (fim'bri-at),  a.    [L.  fimbria,  a 
thread,  in  the  pi.  a  fringe.]   In  bot.  fringed; 

having   the    edge  sur- 
^tiMl.  ^        rounded  by  hairs  or  bris- 

 ties. 

Fimbriate(fim'bri-at),v.t. 
^^^^      To  hem ;  to  fringe. 

Fimbriated  (fim'bri-at- 
ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  In  bot. 
same  as  Fimbriate  {which 
see).  —  2.  In  zool.  a  term 
applied  to  many  of  the 
Murices  or  whelks  hav- 
ing thin,  elevated,  fin- 
like processes  on  their 
shells,  and  to  some  cy- 
clostomous  land  -  shells 
which  have  like  piocesses 
round  the  aperture.  — 
3.  In  her.  ornamented,  as  an  ordinary,  with 
a  narrow  border  or  hem  of  another  tinc- 
ture. 

Fimbricate  (fini'bri-kat),rt.  Fringed;  jagged. 

Fimbrilliferous  (flm-bril-if"er-us),  a.  [As 
if  fromaL.yim&riHa,  alittle fringe,  and/ero, 
to  bear.]  In  bot.  bearing  many  little  fringes, 
as  the  receptacle  of  some  composites. 

Fimetarious  (fi-me-ta'ri-us),  a.  [L.  fimetum, 
a  dunghill.]  In  bot.  growing  on  or  amidst 
dung. 

Fin  (fin),  71.    A  native  of  Finland;  a  Finn. 

Fin  (fin),  n.  [A.  Sax.  firi,  finn;  L.G.  and  Dan. 
finne;  D.  vin;  Sw.  fena;  allied  to  L.  pinna, 
another  form  of  penna,  a  feather.  See 
Feather.]  1.  One  of  the  projecting  wing- 
like organs  which  enable  fishes  to  balance 
themselves  in  an  upright  position,  and  assist 
in  regulating  their  movements  in  the  water. 
The  fin  consists  of  a  thin  elastic  membrane 


Fins  —  Common  Perch  {Perca fiuviatilis). 


I  D,  First  Dorsal, 
toral.    V,  Ventral. 


2  D,  Second  Dorsal. 
L,  Anal,    c.  Caudal. 


supported  by  rays  or  little  bony  or  cartila- 
ginous ossicles.  The  pectoral  and  ventral 
are  known  as  paired  fins,  and  represent  the 
fore  and  hind  limbs  of  other  vertebrates;  the 
dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  are  median,  verti- 
cal, or  impar  fins,  and  are  peculiar  to  fishes. 

The  principal  organ  of  motion  (in  fishes)  is  the  tail; 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  apparently  serve  to  balance 
the  fish,  and  the  pectorals  to  arrest  its  progress  when 
required.  ^"S'-  Cyclopaedia. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  fin ;  as,  (a)  a  fin- 
like organ  or  attachment.  '  The  fins  of  her 
eyelids.'  J.  Webster,  (b)  The  sharp  plate 
in  the  coulter  of  a  plough,  (c)  In  mould- 
ing, a  thin  excrescence  on  the  surface 
of  a  casting,  caused  by  the  imperfect  ap- 
proximation of  two  moulding-boxes,  con- 
taining each  a  portion  of  the  mould.  The 
fin  is  formed  by  the  metal  running  in  be- 
tween the  two  parting  surfaces,  (d)  In  com. 
a  blade  of  whalebone,  (e)  A  hand.  [Slang.] 

Fin  (fin),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  finned;  ppr.  finning. 
To  carve  or  cut  up,  as  a  chub. 

Fin,+  n.   [Fr.]   End;  conclusion.  Chaucer. 

Finable  (fin'a-bl),  (i.  [See  Fine.]  That  ad- 
mits a  fine;  subject  to  a  fine  or  penalty;  as, 
a  finable  person  or  oft'ence. 

If  jurymen,  after  sworn,  eat  and  drink,  .  •  .  they 
are  finable.  Totnlins. 

Finable  (fin'a-bl),  a.  [See  Fine,  v.t,  to 
clarify.]  That  may  be  clarified,  refined,  or 
purified. 

Final  (fin'al),  a.   [L.  finalis,  fvomfi7iis,  end.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  end  or  conclusion ;  last ; 
ultimate ;  as,  the  final  issue  or  event  of 
things;  final  hope;  final  salvation. 

Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 

Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill.  Tennyson. 

2.  Conclusive;  decisive;  ultimate;  as,  a  final 
judgment;  the  battle  of  Waterloo  brought 
the  struggle  to  a  final  issue.— 3.  Kespecting 
the  end  or  object  to  be  gained;  respecting 
the  purpose  or  ultimate  end  in  view;  as,  the 
final  cause  is  that  for  which  anything  is 
done;  the  efficient  cause  is  that  which  pro- 
duces the  event  or  effect. 

Thus  we  necessarily  include,  in  our  idea  of  organi- 
zation, the  notion  of  an  end,  a  purpose,  a  design;  or 
to  use  another  phrase,  a  JitiaL  cause.  Whewell. 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     g,  ^ro;  j,job; 


11,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^r;     TH,  (/(en;  th,  tfiin;    w,  wig;   wh,  wh\%;   zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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— Filial  decree,  in  law,  a  conclusive  sen- 
tence of  a  court,  as  distinguished  from  in- 
terlocutory.—  Pinal,  Conclusive,  Ultimate. 
Final,  bringing  an  end  or  to  an  end,  coming 
at  the  end  or  at  last,  marks  mainly  the  cir- 
cumstance of  something  being  the  last  or  at 
the  last ;  conclvsioe  means  shutting  up  or 
settling ;  putting  a  stop  to  any  further 
question  or  procedure,  as  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment, a,  cotichisioe  step;  ultimate  recalls  the 
fact  that  something  has  gone  before,  and  is 
applied  to  what  is  last  in  a  sequence;  an 
ultimate  object  is  that  to  which  all  one's 
actions  tend  as  the  crowning  point. 

Yet  despair  not  of  his  Jt?ia^  pardon.  Mittou. 

This  objection  .  .  .  will  not  be  found  by  any  means 
so  conclusive  as  at  first  sight  it  seems.  Hobbes. 

Many  actions  apt  to  procure  fame  are  not  condu- 
cive to  this  our  tiltitnate  happiness.  Addison. 

Finale  (fe-na'la), n.  [It.]  1.  In  music,  (a)  the 
last  part  of  a  concerted  piece,  sonata,  or 
symphony ;  the  last  piece  in  the  act  of  an 
opera.  (6)  The  final  piece  in  a  concert  pro- 
gramme. Finales  are  generally  characterized 
by  their  grand  effects,  all  the  power  of  the 
instrument,  the  orchestra,  or  the  chorus 
being  called  into  play.— 2.  The  last  part, 
piece,  or  scene  in  any  public  performance  or 
exhibition. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  two  horsemen  should  first 
occupy  the  arena,  .  .  .  that  Glaucus  and  the  lion 
should  next  perform  their  part  in  the  bloody  spec- 
tacle: and  the  tiger  and  the  Nazarene  be  the  grani.1 
JtHLiU.  Lord  Lyiton. 

Finality  (fi-nal'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
final ;  the  state  of  being  settled  or  finally 
arranged;  completeness.— 2.  In  philos.  the 
doctrine  that  nothing  exists  or  was  made 
except  for  a  determinate  end;  the  doctrine 
of  final  causes. 

Finally  (fi'nal-li),  adv.    1.  At  the  end  or 
conclusion;  ultimately;  lastly;  as,  the  cause 
is  expensive,  but  we  shall  finally  recover. — 
2.  Completely;  beyond  recovery. 
The  enemy  was  finally  exterminated.  SirJ.Da-jies. 

Finance  (fl-nans'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.L.  finan- 
cia,  a  money  payment,  from  finare,  to  pay 
a  fine  or  subsidy,  from  L.  finis,  an  end,  in 
late  sense  of  a  sum  paid  by  a  subject  to  a 
sovereign  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  privilege; 
the  final  settlement  of  a  claim  by  composi- 
tion or  agreement.]  1.  The  system  or  science 
of  public  revenue  and  expenditure. 

I  hope,  however,  he  will  not  rely  too  much  on  the 
fertility  of  Lord  North's  genius  ior  finance. 

Junius'  Letters 

2.  yl.  Revenue;  funds  in  the  public  treasury, 
or  accruing  to  it;  public  resources  of  money; 
as,  the  finances  of  the  king  or  government 
were  in  a  low  condition.— 3.  pi.  The  income 
or  resources  of  individuals;  as,  my  finances 
are  in  a  very  unhealthy  state.  [Colloq.] 

Finance  (fi-nans'),  v.i.  To  conduct  financial 
operations;  especially.in  a  commercial  sense, 
to  meet  obligations  by  continual  borrow- 
ing. 

Finanoeer,  v.i.   See  Financier. 

Financial  (fl-nan'shal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
finance  or  public  revenue;  having  to  do  with 
money  matters ;  as,  financial  concerns  or 
operations. 

Godolphin,  .  .  whose  financial  skill  had  been 
greatly  missed  during  the  summer,  was  brought  bacic 
to  the  Treasury.  Macaulay. 

Financialist  {fi-nan'shal-ist),».  Oue  skilled 
in  financial  matters;  a  financier. 

Financially  (fi-nan'shal-li),  adv.  In  rela- 
tion to  finances  or  public  revenue;  in  a  man- 
ner to  proiluce  revenue. 

I  consider,  therefore,  the  stopping  of  the  distil- 
lery, cecononiically,  financially,  commercially, 
as  a  measure  rather  well  meant  than  well  considered 

TH-  .        /  Biirke. 

Fmancian  (n-nan'shan),  n.  A  financier 
[Rare.] 

Financier  (fl-nan'ser),  n.  l.  An  oflScer  who 
receives  and  manages  the  public  revenues- 
a  treasurer.— 2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  fln- 
ancial  matters  or  in  the  principles  or  system 
of  public  revenue ;  one  who  understands 
money  matters;  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  raising  money  by  imposts 
excise,  or  taxes,  and  the  econoi'nical  man- 
agement and  application  of  public  money  — 

3.  In  France,  a  receiver  or  farmer  of  the 
public  revenues. 

Financier,  Financeer  (fi-nan'ser),  ui.  To 
borrow  one  day  to  meet  an  obligation,  and 
on  a  subsequent  day  to  again  borrow  to 
meet  the  borrowed  money,~and  so  on  till 
one's  affairs  get  into  confusion.  Lever. 

Finary  (fin'e-ri),  ji.  [Vrom  fine,  refine.]  In 
ironworks,  the  second  forge'at  the  iron  mill 
See  Finery,  3. 

Finative  (fin'a-tiv),  a.  Decisive;  definitive; 
final. 


Finback.  See  Finner. 
Finch  (finsh),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fine;  L.G.  G.  Dan. 
and  Sw.  fink,  flnke;  D.  vinh.  Comp.  Fr. 
pinson,  Sp.  pinzon.  It.  pincione.  W.  pine,  a 
tinch.  Armor,  pint  and  tint,  Trov.  E.  and 
Sc.  pink,  spink.  How  many  of  these  names 
are  to  be  connected  together,  and  what 
degree  of  relationship  may  loe  between 
them  is  doubtful.  Probably  onomatopoeia 
is  partly  the  cause  of  their  resemblance. 
Grimm  points  out  the  resemblance  of  the 
Teutonic  forms  to  words  meaning  '  spark ' 
or  'sparkling,'  asG.  funke,  &c.]  The  popu- 
lar name  of  tlie  small  singing  birds  forming 
the  genus  Fringilla.  In  its  widest  sense  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  numerous  group  con- 
stituting the  family  Fringillid.-c  (which  see). 
Finch-backed,  Finched  (finsh'bakt,  finsh  t), 
a.  Striped  or  spotted  on  the-  back,  as  cattle. 
[Provincial.] 
Find  (find),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  found;  ppr.  find- 
ing. [A.  Sax.  0.  Sax.  and  0.  G.  findan,  G. 
finden,  Dan.  finde,  Icel.  finna  (for  finda),  to 
find;  Goth,  finthan,  to  find.  From  root  (na- 
salized) cognate  with  L.  pet,  in  peto,  to  aim 
at,  to  seek;  and  Gr.  pynth,  in  pynthanoinai, 
to  learn  by  asking.]  1.  To  discover  by  the 
eye ;  to  gain  first  sight  or  knowledge  of 
sometliing  lost;  to  recover  either  by  search- 
ing for  or  by  accident;  to  fall  in  with  (a  per- 
son or  thing  unknown  or  unexpected). 

What  woman,  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if  she 
lose  one  piece,  doth  not  light  a  candle,  and  sweep 
the  house,  and  seek  diligently  till  she  find  it? 

Luke  XV.  8. 

In  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  you  will  fijid  the  fol- 
lowing words :  '  IVIay  we  ne'er  want  a  friend  nor  a 
bottle  to  give  him  I '    When  found,  make  a  note  of. 

Dickens. 

2.  To  come  upon  or  discover  by  seeking  or 
sounding;  as,  to  find  bottom;  to  discover  or 
know  by  experience;  to  learn  by  study,  ex- 
periment, or  trial ;  as,  air  and  water  are 
found  to  be  compound  substances;  alche- 
mists long  attempted  to  find  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  but  it  is  not  yet  found. 

The  torrid  zone  is  now  found  habitable.  Co^uley. 

3.  To  gain;  to  acquire;  to  enjoy;  as,  to  find 
leisure  for  a  visit. 

In  ills  their  business  and  their  glory  find.  CoTvley. 
i.  To  catch;  to  detect. 

When  first  found  in  a  lie,  talk  to  him  of  it  as  a 
strange  monstrous  thing.  Locke. 

5.  In  law,  to  determine  and  declare,  or 
award,  by  verdict;  as.  the  jury  find  the  ac- 
cused to  be  guilty;  they  find  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant;  the  grand-jury 
find  a  true  bill;  the  jury  have  found  a  large 
sum  in  damages  for  the  plaintiff. —6.  To 
supply;  to  provide;  to  furnish;  as,  who  will 
find  tlie  money  or  provisions  for  this  ex- 
pedition. 

Listen  to  me. 
If  I  must^;/(/  you  wit.  Tenfiyson. 

—To  find  one's  self,  to  be;  to  fare  in  regard 
to  ease  or  pain,  health  or  sickness;  as,  how 
do  you^7id  yourself  this  morning?— ro/nd 
one  in,  to  supply,  furnish,  or  provide  one 
with;  as,  he  _^nds  his  nephew  in  money, 
victuals,  and  clothes.  In  this  sense,  to  find 
one's  self  is  sometimesused  without  any  sup- 
plementary plirase,  the  meaning  being  to 
furnish  all  one's  requirements  for  one's  self. 

He  that  shall  marry  thee,  had  better  spend  the 
poor  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  dung-barge,  for  two- 
pence a  week,  Awdjind  himself         Beau.  &■  Fl. 

—To  find  out,  to  detect,  as  a  thief  or  the 
like;  to  find  out  or  discover,  as  something 
before  unknown,  a  mystery,  secret,  trick, 
and  the  like ;  to  solve,  as  an  enigma ;  to 
understand;  to  comprehend. 

A  man  of  Tyre,  skilful  to  work  in  gold  .  .  .  and  to 
find  out  every  device.  2  Chr.  ii.  14. 

Canst  thou  by  searching^«(f  out  God?  Job  xi.  7. 
—To  find  fault  with,  to  blame;  to  censure. 
Find  (find),  v.i.  In  law,  to  determine  and 
declare  an  issue  of  fact;  to  give  judgment 
on  the  merits  or  facts  of  a  case;  as,  the  jury 
.finds  for  the  plaintiff. 

Find  (find),  n.  A  discovery  of  anything 
valualde;  the  thing  found;  as,  a  find  in  the 
gold-fields. 

Specimens  were  among  the  find  of  coins  at  High 
Wycombe  in  iSij.  Evans. 

Finder  (find'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
finds  or  discovers  by  accident,  by  searching, 
or  the  like;  especially,  (a)  in  the  customs,  a 
searcher  employed  to  discover  goods  im- 
ported or  exported  without  paying  custom. 
(6)  In  astron.  a  smaller  telescope" attached 
to  a  larger,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  an 
ol)ject  more  readily. 

Findfault  (find'falt),n.  A  censurer;  a  cavil- 
ler. 

We  are  the  makers  of  manners,  Kate ;  and  the 


liberty  that  follows  our  places  stops  the  mouth  of  all 
find/aiil/s.  shak. 

Findfaultingt  (find'falt-ing),  a.  Apt  to  cen- 
sure ;  captious.  '  Un((uiet  branglings  and 
findfatiUing  quarrels.'  Whitlock. 

Finding  (find'ing),  n.  1.  Discovery;  the  act 
of  discovering. —2.  That  which  is  found; 
especially,  in  law,  the  return  of  a  jury  to  a 
bill;  a  verdict.  —3.  pi.  The  tools  and  mate- 
rials which  some  workmen  liave  to  furnish 
in  their  employment. 

Finding-store  (find'ing-stor),  n.  In  the 
I'liitcd  .States,  a  shop  where  .shoemakers' 
tools,  (tc,  are  sold.  Called  in  England 
Grindery  Warehouse. 

Findon  Haddock,  Finnan  Haddock  (fin  - 

in-had-dok),  n.  A  species  of  smoke-cured 
haddock  largely  used  at  taljle :  so  named 
from  Findon,  a  fishing-village  on  the  coast 
of  Kincardineshire,  where  this  mode  of  cur- 
ing haddocks  appears  to  have  originated. 
Findy(fin'di),a.  [A.  Sa.x.  findig,  heavy.gefin- 
dig,  capacious;  Dan.  fyndig,  strong,  enipha- 
tical,  nervous,  weighty,  from  fipid,  force, 
energy,  emphasis,  strength.]  Full;  heavy; 
or  firm,  solid,  substantial. 

A  cold  May  and  a  windy. 

Makes  the  barn  fat  and  findy.       Old prou. 

Fine  (fin),  a.  [This  word  appears  with  little 
variation  of  form  or  meaning  both  in  the 
Teutonic  and  Romance  languages.  Comp.  G. 
fein,  D.  fijn,  Dan.  fiin,  Sw.  fin.  Icel.  finn, 
Fr.  fin.  It.  fino.  It  is  generally  derived  with 
Diez  from  L.  finitus,  finished,  perfect,  com- 
plete; pp.  of  finio,  to  finish,  from  finis,  an 
end  (whence  final,  etc.).]  1.  Small;  thin; 
slender ;  minute ;  of  very  small  diameter; 
as,  a  fine  thread ;  fine  silk;  a  fine  hair. — 
2.  Not  coarse;  comminuted;  in  small  grains 
or  particles;  as,  fine  sand  or  flour.— 3.  Sub- 
tile ;  thin ;  tenuous ;  rare ;  as,  fine  spirits 
evaporate;  a  fine,  as  opposed  to  a  dense 
medium. 

When  the  eye  standeth  in  the y?«^r  medium,  and  the 
object  in  the  grosser,  things  show  greater.  Bacon. 

4.  Thin;  keen;  sharp;  as,  the  fine  edge  of  a 
razor. 

What  fine  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath?  Shak. 

5.  Made  of  fine  threads  or  material;  light; 
delicate;  us.  fine  linen  or  cambric— B.  Clear; 
pure;  free  from  feculence  or  foreign  matter; 
as,  fine  gold  or  silver.  'A  cup  of  wine  that's 
brisk  and  fine.'  Shak.— 7.  Refined;  elegant; 
cultivated. 

Then  turned  to  Lady  Geraldine, 

His  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love. 

And  said  in  courtly  accents  fine.  Coleridge. 

8.  Nice;  delicate;  susceptible;  perceiving  or 
discerning  minute  beauties  or  deformities; 
as,  a  fine  taste;  a  fine  sense. 

The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  finel 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line. 

Pofe. 

9.  Subtle;  artful;  dexterous.  See  Finesse. 
'The  finest  mad  devil  of  jealousy.'  Shak. — 

10.  Handsome;  beautiful;  accomplished. 

There,  with  eyes  reverentially  fixed  on  Burke,  ap- 
peared the  finest  gentleman  of  the  age,  .  .  the 
chivalrous,  the  high-souled  Windham.  Macanlay. 

11.  Free -from  clouds  or  rain;  sunshiny;  as, 
fine  weather.— 12.  Excellent;  superior;  bril- 
liant or  acute;  as,  a  man  of  fine  genius.  'The 
finest  critical  spirit  of  our  time.'  Matt, 
Arnold. — 13.  Amiable;  noble;  ingenuous; 
excellent;  as,  a  man  of  a  fine  mind. 

Spirits  are  notfinely  touched 
But  to  fine  issues.  Shak. 

14.  Showy;  splendid;  elegant;  handsome;  as, 
a  range  of  fine  buildings;  a  fine  house  or 
garden;  a  fine  view. 

Fine  feathers,  they  say,  make  fi7ie  birds. 

Bickerslafi: 

15.  Ironically,  finically  or  affectedly  elegant; 
aiming  too  much  at  show  or  effect;  stilted; 
ridiculously  ornate. 

I  cannot  talk  with  civet  in  the  room, 
A  fine  puss  gentleman  that's  all  perfume.  Co^uper. 
He  gratified  them  with  occasional  .  .  .  writing. 

Matt.  Arnold. 

16.  Eminent  even  for  bad  qualities.  '  0,  for 
a  ^ne  thief.'  Shak. —Fine  arts,  the  arts 
which  depend  chiefly  on  the  labours  of  the 
mind  or  imagination,  and  whose  object  is 
the  production  of  pleasure  by  their  imme- 
diate impression  on  the  mind,  as  poetry, 
music,  painting,  and  sculpture.  In  modern 
usage  the  term  is  restricted  to  the  imita- 
tive arts  which  appeal  to  us  through  the 
eye,  namely,  painting,  sculpture,  engraving, 
architecture,  and  is  sometimes  even  re- 
stricted to  the  two  first  as  more  essentially 
imitative  and  imaginative. 

Then  Fine  Art  is  that  in  which  the  hand,  the  head, 
and  the  heart  of  man  go  together.  Ruskin. 


-..  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  Mr;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull; 
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Fine  (fin),  v  t.  pret.  &  pp.  fined;  ppr.  fining. 
[See  Fine,  a.]  1.  To  clarify;  to  refine;  to 
purify;  to  defecate;  to  free  from  feculence 
or  foreign  matter;  as,  to  fitie  wine;  to  fine 
gold  or  silver.  Job  xxviii.  1;  Prov.  xvii.  3.— 

2.  t  To  make  less  coarse;  as,  to  fine  grass. — 

3.  t  To  decorate;  to  adorn. 

Hugh  Capet  also,  who  iisurp'd  the  crown. 
To  yifit-  liis  title  witli  some  show  of  truth, 
Convey'd  himself  as  heir  to  the  Lady  Lingare. 

S/iai. 

4.  To  change  gradually  or  by  imperceptible 
degrees;  to  cause  to  pass  by  fine  gradations 
from  one  condition  to  another.  Browning. 

Fine  (fin),  n.  [From  L.  finis,  an  end,  and  in 
later  times  and  in  a  feudal  sense,  a  final 
settlement  of  a  claim  by  composition  or 
agreement.]  1. 1  The  end;  the  conclusion; 
as,  'the fine's  tlie  crown.'  Shatc. 

To  see  their  fatal  Jifie.  Spenser. 

2.  A  payment  of  money  imposed  upon  a 
person  as  a  punisliment  for  an  offence. — 

3.  In  laio.  (a)  in  feiidal  law,  a  final  agree- 
ment between  persons  concerning  lands  or 
rents,  or  between  tlie  lord  and  his  vassal, 
prescribing  tlie  conditions  on  which  the 
latter  should  hold  his  lands.  (6)  A  sum  of 
money  formerly  paid  by  a  tenant  at  tlie  en- 
trance into  liis  land ;  a  sum  paid  for  the 
renewal  of  a  lease. — In  fine,  in  conclusion; 
to  conclude;  to  sum  all  up. 

Fine  (fin),  o.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  fined;  ppr.  fining. 
[See  Fine,  «.]   1. 1  To  bring  to  an  end. 

Time's  office  is  to  Jine  the  hate  of  foes.  Shak. 

2.  To  subject  to  a  pecuniary  penalty;  to  set  a 
fine  on  by  judgment  of  a  court;  to  punish  by 
fine;  as,  the  trespassers  were  fined  ten 
pounds  and  imprisoned  a  month, 
line  (fin),         l.t  To  cease. 

Then  wold  they  never  ^Jie 
To  don  of  gentillesse  the  faire  office.  Chancer. 

2.  To  pay  a  fine. 

Men  /7«C(/  to  have  right  done  them;  to  sue  in  a 
certain  court.  Hailam. 

Finedraw  (fin'dra),  v.t.  [Fine  and  drmo.] 
To  sew  up  a  rent  with  so  much  nicety  that 
it  is  not  perceived;  to  renter. 

Finedrawer  (fin'dra-6r),  n.  One  who  fine- 
draws. 

Finedrawn  (fin'dran),  a.  Drawn  out  to 
too  great  a  degree  of  fineness  or  tenuity,  as 
thread;  drawn  out  with  too  much  subtlety; 
as,  fine-drawn  conclusions. 

Fineer  (ft-ner'),  v.  i.  To  get  goods  made  up  in 
a  way  unsuitable  for  any  other  purchaser, 
and  tlien  refuse  to  take  them  except  on 
credit.  Golilsuiith. 

Fineer  (fl-ner'),  II.  i.   See  Veneer. 

Finefingered  (f  in'fing-gerd),  a.  Nice  in  work- 
mansliip;  dexterous  at  fine  work. 

Finelesst  (fin'les),  a.   Endless;  boundless. 

Riches  Jiiteless  is  as  poor  as  winter 

To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor.  Shak. 

Finely  (fin'li),  ado.  In  a  fine  or  finished 
manner;  admirably;  beautifully;  delicately; 
subtlely;  to  a  fine  state;  minutely;  thinly; 
as,  finely  attired;  a  stuff  finely  wrought; 
Qoni  finely  ground;  a /neZj/ sharpened  edge. 

Plutarch  says  very  ft}iety.  that  a  man  should  not 
allow  himself  to  hate  even  his  enemies;  for  if  you  in- 
dulge this  passion  on  some  occasions,  it  will  rise  of 
itself  in  others.  Addison. 

Fineness  (fin'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
(jf  being  fine  in  all  its  senses;  thinness;  slen- 
derness;  tenuity;  minuteness;  purity;  sharp- 
ness; elegance;  beauty;  refinement;  splen- 
dour; subtlety.  'i'Vneuessof  thegold.'  Shak. 

It  (the  Directory)  should  have  been  composed  with 
so  nuich  artifice  and  Jhieness,  that  it  might  have 
been  to  all  the  world  an  argument  of  their  learning 
and  excellency  of  spirit.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Finer  (f  in'er),  n.  One  who  refines  or  purifies. 
Pri)v.  XXV.  4. 

Finery  (fin'e-ri),  n.  1.  Fineness;  splendour; 
beauty.  'Don't  choose  your  place  of  study 
by  the  finery  of  the  prospects.'    Watts. — 

2.  Ornament;  decoration;  especially,  showy 
or  excessive  decoration,  as  gay  clothes, 
jewels,  trinkets,  &c. 

His  muse  had  no  objection  to  a  russet  attire;  but 
she  turned  with  disgust  from  the  Jinery  oi  Guarini. 
as  tawdry  and  as  paltry  as  the  rags  of  a  chimne\'- 
sweeper  on  May-day.  Macanlay. 

3.  In  iron-works,  the  second  forge  at  tlie 
iron-mills  at  which  the  iron  is  hammered  and 
fasliioned  into  wliat  is  called  a  bloom  or 
square  bar.    Written  also  Finary. 

Finespoken  (fin'sp6k-n),  a.  Using  fine 
phrases. 

Fine  dressed  and  Jinespoke7i  '  chevaliers  d'industrie.' 

Chesterjietd. 

Finespun  (fin'spun),  a.  Drawn  to  a  fine 
thread;  minute;  hence,  over-refined;  over- 


elaborated  ;  subtile ;  as,  finespun  theories. 
Lowth. 

Ivlen  have  no  faith  in  finespitn  sentiment 
Who  put  their  faith  in  bullocks  and  in  beeves. 

Loyi^ello^v. 

Finesse  (fi-nesO,  n.  [Fr.;  It.  finezza,  Sp. 
fineza,  properly  fineness. ]  1.  Artifice;  stra- 
tagem ;  subtlety  of  contrivance  to  gain  a 
point. — 2.  In  lohist-playing,  tlie  act  of  play- 
ing with  the  view  of  taliing  tlie  trick  with  a 
lower  card  than  may  be  in  the  hand  of  your 
adversary  on  the  left,  while  a  higher  card  is 
in  your  own  hand.  —  3.t  Fineness. —Syn. 
Artifice,  trick,  stratagem,  deceit, guile,  craft, 
cunning. 

Finesse  (fi-nes'),  i>.i.  l.  To  use  artifice  or 
stratagem. — 2.  In  whist-playing,  to  attempt 
to  take  a  trick  with  a  card  lower  than  one 
which  may  be  held  liy  one's  opponent  on  his 
left  hand,  while  one  has  a  card  capable  of 
taking  it  witli  more  certainty  in  his  hand. 

Finesse  (fi-nes'),  v.t.  In  whist -playing,  to 
finesse  with;  to  practise  or  perform  a  finesse 
with ;  as,  to  finesse  a  king,  a  knave,  &c. 
Eng.  Ency. 

Finestill  (fin'stil),  v.  t.  To  distil,  as  spirits, 
from  molasses,  treacle,  or  some  preparation 
of  saccharine  matter. 

Finestiller  (fin'stil-er),  n.    One  who  distils 

spirit  from  treacle  or  molasses. 
Finestuff  (fin'stuf),  n.    The  second  coat  of 

plaster  for  the  walls  of  a  room,  made  of 

finely  sifted  lime  with  sand  and  hair. 
Finew  (fin'ii),  n.    [See  Fenowed.]  Mouldi- 

ness.  Scoff. 

Fin-fish  (fin'fish),  n.  A  sailor's  name  for 
some  of  tlie  fin-backed  wliales. 

Fin-foot  (fln'fiit),  n.  Heliornis,  a  genus  of 
tropical  South  American  birds,  allied  to  our 
gr  lies,  so  called  from  their  feet  being  lobed. 

Fin-footed  (fin'fut-ed),  a  Having  palmated 
feet,  or  feet  with  toes  connected  by  a  mem- 
brane. 

Finger  (fing-'ger),  n.  [A.  Sax.  and  G.  finger,  D. 
vinger,  Fris.  Sw.  and  Dan.  finger,  Goth. 
figgrs.  The  root  is  found  in  A.  Sax.  fon,  G. 
fangen,  to  catch.  See  Fang.]  1.  One  of  the 
five  extreme  members  of  the  hand;  a  digit; 
also,  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  hand,  ex- 
clusive of  the  thumb.  [The  word  is  applied 
to  some  other  animals  as  well  as  to  man.] 

AVith  forced  /in^^ers  rude 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 

Milton. 

2.  Something  resembling  or  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  a  finger;  an  index. 

Fancy,  like  the  Jinger  of  a  clock. 
Runs  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  home. 

Cowper. 

Spires  wliose  solemn  finger  points  to  heaven. 

Ifordsiforth. 

3.  The  breadth  of  a  finger,  sometimes  used 
as  a  measure.— 4.  In  music,  ability  in  execu- 
tion, especially  on  a  keyed  instrument ;  as, 
she  has  a  good  finger. 

Miss  Wirt,  with  great  deliberation,  played  the 
original  and  beautiful  melody.  .  .  .  'What  a  finger'.' 
cried  IVIrs.  Ponto;  and  indeed  it  was  a  finger,  as 
knotty  as  a  turkey's  drumstick,  and  splaying  all  over 
the  piano.  .  Thackeray. 

— Finger  of  God,  power,  strength,  or  work 
of  God. 

The  magicians  said  to  Pharaoh,  Tliis  is  the  finger 
of  God.  Ex.  viii.  19. 

— To  have  a  finger  in,  to  be  concerned  in. — 
To  have  at  one's  finger  ends,  to  be  quite  fa- 
miliar witli;  to  be  able  to  make  available 
readily. 

Finger  (fing'ger),  v.  t.  1.  To  toucli  i\  ith  the 
fingers ;  to  handle ;  as,  the  covetous  man 
delights  to  finger  money.  —  2.  To  toy  or 
meddle  with. 

Let  the  papers  lie; 
You  would  be  fingering  them  to  anger  me.  Shak. 

3.  To  touch  or  take  thievishly;  to  pilfer;  to 
filch. 

The  king  was  slyly  fingered  from  the  deck  (=pack 
of  cards).  Shak. 

4.  In  mxisie,  (a)  to  apply  the  fingers  to  in 
order  to  produce  musical  effects,  as  to  an 
instruiiieiit  of  music,  or  tlie  keys  or  strings 
of  an  instrument;  to  play  on  an  instrument. 
(6)  To  indicate  by  means  of  figures  written 
over  or  under  the  notes  which  finger  is  to 
strike  the  key  or  stop  the  string;  as,  to 
finger  a  piece  of  music. — 5.  To  perform  with 
the  fingers,  as  a  delicate  piece  of  work,  &c. 

Finger  (fing'ger),  v.i.  To  use  the  fingers  in 
playing  on  an  instrument. 

Finger-alphabet  (fing'ger-al-fa-bet),  n.  Cer- 
tain positions  and  motions  of  the  hands  and 
fingers  answering  to  the  common  written 
alphabet.    See  DEAFNESS. 

Finger-and-toe  (flng'ger-and-to),  n.  The 
popular  name  for  dactylorhiza,  a  disease  in 
turnips.    See  Dactylorhiza. 


Finger-board  (fin^gSr-bord),  n.  The  board 
at  the  neck  of  a  violin,  guitar,  or  the  like, 
where  the  fingers  act  on  the  strings;  also 
the  whole  range  of  keys  of  a  pianoforte, 
organ,  or  harmonium;  a  keyboard. 

^  Finger-bO"Wl  (flng'ger-bol),  n.    A  flnger- 

j  glass. 

Fingered  (flng'gerd),  pp.  or  a.  1.  Having 
fingers.— 2.  In  hot.  digitate;  having  leaflets 
like  fingers,  proceeding  from  the  top  of  the 
petiole ;  as  in  Trifoliuni,  where  there  are 
three  such  leaflets;  Marsilea  quadrifolia, 
where  there  are  four;  Polentillu  reptans, 
where  there  are  five;  and  yEncnliis  hijipocas- 
tanum,  where  there  are  seven.  —3.  In  music, 
(a)  touched  or  played  on,  as  a  keyed, 
stringed,  or  holed  instrument.  (6)  Marked 
with  figures  showing  what  finger  is  to  be 
used  for  producing  each  note,  (c)  Produced 
by  pressing  the  finger  on  a  particular  key, 
string,  or  hole,  as  a  note. 

Fingerer  (flng'ger-er),  n.  One  who  fingers; 
one  who  handles  that  with  which  he  has 
nothing  to  do;  a  pilferer. 

Finger-fern  (fing'ger-fern),  n.  A  genus  of 
ferns.  Asplenium. 

Finger-glass  (flng'ger-glas),  n.  A  glass  or 
bowl  introduced  at  table  in  which  to  rinse 
the  fingers  after  dinner  or  dessert. 

Finger-grass  (flng'ger-gras),  n.  Digitaria, 
a  genus  of  grasses.  Two  species,  cock's- 
foot  finger-grass  and  smooth  finger-grass, 
are  found  in  England. 

Fingering  (fing'ger-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
touching  lightly  or  handling.— 2.  In  music, 
(a)  the  management  of  the  fingers  in  playing 
on  an  instrument  of  music;  the  art  of  dex- 
terously applying  the  fingers  to  a  musical 
instrument  in  playing.  (6)  The  marking 
of  the  notes  of  a  piece  of  music,  as  for  the 
piano,  organ, harmonium, concertina, etc.,  so 
as  to  guide  the  fingers  in  playing.— 3.  t  Deli- 
cate work  done  with  the  fingers. 

Not  any  skill'd  in  loops  of  fingering  fine. 
With  this  so  curious  net-work  might  compare. 

Spenser. 

4.  A  thick  loose  woollen  yarn  used  for  knit- 
ting stockings  and  tlie  like. 

Fingerling  ( fin-'gi  rding),  «.  A  local  name 
of  tlic  young  of  the  salmon. 

Finger-organ  (fing'ger-or-gaii),  n.  An  organ 
pl.iyed  with  the  fingers. 

Finger-parted  (flng''ger-piirt-ed),  a.  In  bot. 
divided  into  lobes  having  a  fanciful  resem- 
blance to  the  fingers  of  the  human  hand, 
as  a  leaf. 

Finger-plate  (fiiig'g6r-plat),  n.  A  plate  of 
metal  or  porcelain  fixed  on  the  edge  of  a 
door  where  the  handle  is,  to  protect  the 
wood  from  finger-marks,  and  to  preserve 
the  paint. 

Finger-post  (fing^ger-post),  n.  A  post  set 
up  for  the  direction  of  travellers,  generally 
where  roads  cross  or  divide,  and  often  with 
the  figure  of  a  hand  and  a  finger  pointing 
on  a  projecting  arm. 

He  tlirew  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  finger-post, 
niagnificeutly  and  nmtely  suggesting  that  I  should 
take  myself  away  from  his  presence.  Hook. 

Finger-shell  (flng'ger-shel),  n.    A  marine 

shell  resembling  a  finger. 
Finger-stall  (flng^ger-stal),  n.    A  cover  of 

leather,  &c. ,  worn  for  protection  of  the 

fingers,  as  when  wounded. 
Finger-stone  (flng'gSr-ston),  n.    A  fossil 

resembling  an  ari'ow. 

Fingle-fangle  (fing'gl-fang-gl),  n.  A  trifle. 
[Vulgar  ] 

FingrigO  (flng'gri-go),  n.  [The  Jamaica 
name.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Pisonia.  The 
fruit  is  a  kind  of  berry  or  plum. 

Finial  (fin'i-al),  Ji..    [L. //ito,  to  finish.]  In 


Finia!<;. 


I,  Early  English  Period.    2,  Perpendicular  Period. 

Gothic  arch,  the  ornamental  termination  or 
apex  of  a  pinnacle,  canopy,  gable,  or  the 
like,  consisting  usually  of  a  knot  or  assem- 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  locft;     s,  go;     j,  job;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sins';     TH,  <7ien;  th,  f/iin;     vv,  wig;    vih,  wMg;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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blage  of  foliage.    By  older  writers  finial  is 
used  to  denote  not  only  tlie  leafy  termina- 
tion but  the  whole  pyramidal  mass. 
FiniC  (fin'ik),  o.    Finical.  [Rare.] 

Does  lie  think  to  be  courted  for  actiiiif  the  Jiiiic/.- 
and  coiiceitedf  Collier. 

Finical  (fin'ik-al),  a.  [From/ne.]  Affecting 
great  nicety  or  superHuous  elegance;  over- 
nice;  unduly  particular  about  trities;  fastid- 
ious ;  as,  a  finical  fellow ;  a  finical  style. 
'  Finical  ta,%te.'  Wordsworth. 

The  gross  style  consists  in  g'iving  no  detail,  the 
finical  in  giving  nothing  else.  Hazlitt. 

Finicality  (fln-ik-al'i-ti),  n.  1.  state  of 
being  finical.— 2.  Something  finical;  flnical- 
ness.  [Rare.] 

Finically  (ftn'ik-al-li),  adv.  With  great 
nicety  or  spruceness;  foppishly. 

Finicalness  (fin'ik-al-nes),  n.  Quality  of 
being  finical ;  extreme  nicety  in  dress  or 
manners;  foppishness;  finicality;  fastidious- 
ness. 

Finicking  (fin'ik-ing),  a.    Finikin,  a. 

Many  a  young  partridge  strutted  complacently 
among  the  stubble,  with  all  \hejiitickin^  (ioy.com\iX^ 
of  youth.  Dickens. 

FinifiC  (fi-nif'ik),  n.  [L.  finis,  end,  and 
facio.  to  make.]  A  limiting  element  or 
'quality.  [Rare.] 

The  essential Jinijlc  in  the  form  of  the  finite. 

Coleridfre. 

Finify  t  (fin'i-fi),  v.t.  [E.  fine,  and  L.  Jacio, 
to  make.]  To  make  fine;  to  adorn.  'Hath 
so  pared  and  finified  them  (his  feet).'  B. 
Jonson. 

Finikin  (fin'i-kin),  a.  [Etiuivalent  to  finical] 
Precise  in  trifles;  idly  busy. 

The  bearded  creatures  are  quite  as  finikiti  over 
their  toilets,  as  any  coquette  in  the  world. 

Thackeray. 

Finikin  (fln'i-kin),  n.    Same  as  Pinnikiu. 

Fining  (fining),  n.  1.  The  process  of  re- 
fining or  purifying :  applied  specifically  to 
the  clarifying  of  wines,  malt  liquors,  &c.  — 
2.  The  preparation,  generally  a  solution  of 
isinglass  or  gelatine,  used  to  fine  or  clarify. 

Fining-pot  (fin'ing-pot),  n.  A  vessel  in 
whicli  metals  are  refined. 

Finis  (fin'is),  »i.  [L.]  An  end;  conclusion:  a 
word  sometimes  placed  at  the  end  of  a  book. 

Finish  (fin'ish),  «.  t  [Fr.yimV,  ppr.  finissaut; 
L.  finio,  finitum,  to  finish,  to  complete,  from 
firiis,  limit,  end.]  1.  To  bring  to  an  end;  to 
make  an  end  of;  to  arrive  at  the  end  of;  as, 
to  finish  a  journey;  to  finish  a  house. 

Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people, 
and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finish  the  transgression, 
and  to  make  an  end  of  sins.  Dan.  ix.  24. 

2.  To  bestow  the  last  required  labour  upon; 
to  perfect ;  to  accomplish;  to  polish  to  a 
high  degree;  to  elaborate  carefully;  as,  some 
poets  spend  far  more  time  and  laliour  in 
finishincj  their  poems  than  others.  (Com- 
pare with  reference  to  this  meaning  Finish, 
n.  and  Finished.]— Syn.  To  end,  terminate, 
close,  conclude,  complete,  accomplish,  per- 
fect. 

Finish  (fin'ish),  v.i.  To  come  to  an  end;  to 
terminate;  to  expire.  '  His  days  may  finish 
ere  that.'  Shalt. 

Finish  (fin'ish),  n.  1.  The  last  touch  to  a 
work;  the  last  working  up  of  any  object  of 
art  whereby  its  completion  is  effected  or 
whereby  it  is  perfected ;  polish ;  careful 
elaboration. 

To  us  who  write  in  a  hurry  for  people  who  read  in 
a  hmry,Jznish  would  be  loss  of  time.     Dr.  Caird. 

2.  The  last  hard,  smooth  coat  of  plaster  on 
a  wall. 

Finished  (fin'isht),  p.  and  a.  Polished  to 
tlie  highest  degree  of  excellence;  complete; 
perfect ;  as,  a  finished  poem ;  a  finished 
education. 

The  keen  observation  and  ironical  pleasantry  of  a 
/inisked  man  of  the  world.  Macaulay. 

There  are  two  great  and  separate  senses  in  which 
we  call  a  X\\\v.%Jinished.  .  .  .  One,  which  refers  to 
the  mere  neatness  and  completeness  of  the  actual 
work,  as  we  speak  of  a  \\e\\-/inislted  knife-handle  or 
ivory  toy;  and  secondly,  a  sense  which  refers  to  the 
effect  produced  by  the  thing  done,  as  we  call  a  pic- 
ture vieW-Jinished  if  it  is  so  full  in  its  details  as  to 
produce  the  effect  of  reality.  Riiskin. 

Finisher  (fin'ish-er),  n.  1.  One  who  finishes, 
puts  an  end  to,  completes,  or  jjerfects. 

Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith. 

Heb.  xii.  2. 

2.  Something  that  gives  the  finishing  touch 
to  or  settles  anything.    [Colloq.  ] 

'  You  need  go  no  farther  on  your  flying  tour  of 
m.atrimony;  my  house  and  my  heart  alike  are  open 
to  you  both.' — 'This  was  a  fnisher,'  said  Lacking- 
ton.  X.  Hook. 

Finishing -coat  (fln'ish-ing-kot),  n.  The 
coat  wliich  finishes,  as  the  last  coat  of 
stucco,  the  last  coat  of  paint. 


Finishing- school  (fin'ish-ing-skol),  n.  A 
school  in  wliicli  young  people  complete 
their  education:  generally  applied  to  ladies' 
schools. 

Finite  (fi'nit),  a.  [L.  finitus,  from  finio,  to 
finish,  from  finis,  limit.]  1.  Having  a  limit; 
limited;  bounded:  opposed  to  infinite;  as, 
finite  number,_^iiii(;  existence;  a  finite  being; 
finite  duration.— 2.  In  yrani.  a  term  applied 
to  those  moods  of  a  verb  whicli  are  limited 
by  number  and  person,  as  tlie  indicative, 
potential,  subjunctive,  and  imperative. 

Finiteless  t  (fi'uit-les),  a.  Infinite.  Sir  T. 
Bruwne. 

Finitely  (fi'nit-li),  adv.    Within  limits;  to  a 

I  ertaiii  degree  only. 

Finiteness  (ti'nit-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
finite;  c<iiilinenient  within  certain  bound- 
arifs;  as.tlic  fniit,nessoi  our  natural  powers. 

Finitude  (fin  it-iul).  n.  State  of  being  finite; 
limitation.  '  The  fulness  of  the  creation, 
and  t\\e  finitude  ot  the  creature. '  Chalmers. 

Finlander  (fin'land-er),  n.  A  native  of 
Finland. 

Finless  (fln'les),  a.  Destitute  of  fins;  as, 
Unless  flsli. 

Finlike  (fin'lik),  a.  Resembling  a  fin;  as,  a 
finlilce  oar. 

Finn  (fin),  n.  A  native  of  Finland;  a  Fin- 
lander. 

Finned  (find),  a.  Having  a  fin  or  fins,  or 
anything  resembling  a  fin;  especially,  hav- 
ing broad  edges  on  either  side,  as  a  plough. 

Finner,  Finback  (fin'er,  fin'bak),  n.  A 
name  given  to  the  species  of  a  genus  of 
whales  (Physalus),  so  called  from  their  pos- 
sessing a  dorsal  hump  or  fin.  The  name  is 
also  sometimes  given  to  the  members  of  the 
genus  BaUenoptera. 

Finnikin  (fin'i-kin),  n.  A  sort  of  pigeon, 
with  a  crest  somewhat  resembling  tlie  mane 
of  a  horse. 

Finnish  (fin'ish),  a.  Relating  to  the  Finns 
or  Finland. 

Finnish  (fiiv'ish),  n.  A  language  spoken  by 
the  Finns  in  North-western  Russia  and 
related  tribes  in  Estlionia  and  Livonia.  It 
is  allied  to  the  Turkish  and  Hungarian  lan- 
guages. 

Finny  (fln'i),  a.  Furnished  with  fins;  relat- 
ing to,  or  abounding  with,  fins  or  fish;  as, 
finny  fish;  finny  tribes;  finny  prey.  '  Witli 
patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep.'  Gold- 
smith. 

Finochio  (fl-no'ke-o),  71.  [It.  ftnocchio,  fen- 
nel.] Foenicuhtrn  dulce,  a  variety  of  fennel; 
sweet  fennel.  Loudon. 

Finos  (fen'oz),  n.  [Sp.]  The  second-best 
wool  from  merino  sheep. 

Fin-pike  (fln'pik).  n.  The  name  given  to 
the  individuals  of  a  family  (Polypteridsc) 
of  ganoid  fishes,  remarkable  for  the  structure 
of  the  dorsal  fin,  which,  instead  of  being 
continuous,  is  separated  into  twelve  or 
sixteen  strong  spines,  distributed  at  short 
intervals  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  back, 
and  each  bordered  behind  by  a  small  soft 
fin.  Two  species  of.  this  curious  group  are 
living,  one  of  which  inhabits  the  Nile  and 
the  other  the  Senegal;  but  the  family  at- 
tained its  maximum  in  pala;ozoic  times, 
most  of  the  old  red  and  carboniferous  fishes 
belonging  to  it. 

Fin-scale  (fln'skal),  n.  A  name  of  the  fresh- 
water fish  otherwise  called  the  Rudd  or  Red- 
eye. 

Fint.t    For  Findeth.  Chaucer. 

Fin-toed  (fin'tod),  a.    Having  toes  lobed  or 

connected  by  a  membrane,  as  aquatic  fowls; 

web-footed. 

Fion,  Fein,  n.  [Gael.  ,fein,  pi.  feinne;^  It. 
fion,  fian,  pi.  fiona,  fivnna.]  A  name  given 
in  the  Ossianic  poetry  to  a  semi-mythical 
class  of  warriors  of  superhuman  size, 
strength,  speed,  and  prowess.  Generally 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
Irish  militia,  and  to  have  had  their  name 
from  Fio7i  Mac  Cumhal  (the  Finn  Mac  Coul  of 
Dunbar,  and  Fingal  of  Macpherson),  their 
most  distinguished  leader;  but  Mr.  Skene 
believes  them  to  have  been  of  the  race  that 
inhabited  Germany  before  the  Germans,  and 
Scotland  and  Ireland  before  tlie  Scots. 

Fiord  (fyord),  n.  [Dan.  and  ti.  fiord;  Icel. 
fiiirdr.]  An  inlet  from  the  sea.  usually  long, 
narrow,  and  very  irregularly  shaped,  such  as 
are  common  on  the  coast  of  Norway;  a  frith, 

Fiorin  (fi'o-rin),  n.  [It.  fiore,  fiower,  blossom, 
from  L.fios,fioris,  a  fiow»r.]  Agrostis  alba, 
a  common  British  grass,  found  in  pastures 
and  waste  places.  It  is  not  of  much  agri- 
cultural value.  A  stoloniferous  variety, 
sometimes  called  A.  stolonifera,  is  often  a 
troublesome  weed. 


Fiorite  (fi'o-rit),  n.  A  variety  of  siliceous 
sinter  found  incrusting  volcanic  tufa  at 
Santa  Fiore  in  Tuscany,  whence  the  name. 
It  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  hot  springs  and 
volcanoes,  and  consists  of  silex,  with  a  little 
alumina,  iron-peroxide,  and  water. 

Fipple  t  (fip'l),  n.  [Perhaps  from  L.  fibula, 
a  clasp,  a  pin.]  A  stojjper,  as  at  the  mouth 
of  a  musical  wind-instrument. 

Fir  (f6r),  n.  [A.  Sax.  furh;  G.  fdhrc;  Icel. 
Sw.  fiira,  Dan.  fyr,  fyrre.  The  close  re- 
semblance of  these  words  to  the  words 
meaning  fire  in  the  different  languages  is 
remarkable.    Comp.  E.  fire,  A.        fyr,  G. 

feuer,  Dan.  fyr;  also  Gr.  pyr.    Fir,  A.  Sax. 

furh,  represents  an  ancient  word,  which  ap- 
pears in  L.  as  qxtercus,  an  oak,  and  proba- 
bly meant  originally  tree  in  general.  It 
seems  to  be  also  lonnected  with  fnrest. 
From  the  needle-sliajicd  leaves,  common  to 
all  the  varieties  of  fir,  the  term  furze,  au- 
ciently  /iy?'cs,  firs,  may  have  come  to  be  ap- 
plied to  gorse,  which  is  also  characterized 
by  sharp  needle-like  spines.]  A  name  some- 
times used  as  co-extensive  with  the  term 
pine,  and  including  the  whole  genus  Pinus; 
as,  the  Scotch  fir,  the  silver  fir,  spruce  fir, 
and  oriental  fir.   Sometimes  the  term  is  re- 


Scotch  Fir  {Pinus  sylvestris). 

stricted  to  trees  of  the  section  Abies,  which 
differ  from  the  true  pines  (Pinus)  in  their 
leaves  growing  singly  on  the  stem,  and  the 
scales  of  the  cones  lieing  smooth,  round,  and 
thin.  (See  Abies.)  The  firs,  even  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term,  are  almost  all  re- 
markable for  the  regularity  of  their  growth, 
their  tapering  form,  and  the  great  altitude 
of  their  stems.  Tlicir  timber  is  valuable, 
being  almost  solely  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  houses,  and  for  the  spars  and  masts 
of  vessels  of  all  kinds. 
Fire  (fir),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fyr,  G.  .feuer,  Icel. 
fijri,  fire.  Comp.  etym.  of  fir.  Cog.  Gr.  pyr. 
fire ;  allied  to  Skr.  pu,  to  purify,  as  fire  is 
the  great  purifying  element.]  1.  The  simul- 
taneous and  vividly  perceptible  evolution  of 
heat  and  light  during  tlie  process  of  com- 
bustion; combustion.  Anciently,  fire,  air, 
earth,  and  water  were  regarded  as  the  four 
elements  of  which  all  things  are  composed. 

2.  Fuel  in  a  state  of  combustion,  as  on  a 
hearth,  in  a  furnace,  and  the  like. 

Fire  answers  fre.  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face.  Shak. 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bid  to  stay. 
Sat  by  his  fre,  and  talked  the  night  away. 

Goldsmith. 

3.  The  burning  of  a  house  or  town  ;  a  con- 
flagration; as,  the  great  fire  in  Loudon  in  1666 
consumed  a  great  part  of  the  city.— 4.  Tlie 
discharge  of  firearms;  the  discharge  of  a 
number  of  firearms,  as  rifles,  muskets,  or 
cannon,  from  a  body  of  troops,  a  battery,  or 
the  like;  as,  to  be  under  ./ire;  to  silence  the 
enemy's  fire;  enfilade  anil  ricochet/re,  &c. 
5.  A  spark,  as  from  hot  iron  accidentally 
lodged  in  the  eye.— 6.  Light;  lustre;  splen- 
dour ;  hence,  a  star.  '  The  heavenly  fires.' 
Milton. 

Stars,  hide  your^rw/  Shak. 

7.  That  which  inflames  or  irritates  the  pas- 
sions. 

Whatyf;-^  is  in  my  ears?  Shak. 

!  8.  Ardour  of  passion,  whether  of  love,  hate, 
anger,  &c. ;  violence  of  passions;  consuming 
violence  of  temper;  as,  the  fire  of  love. 

He  had  fre  in  his  temper.  Atterbury. 

9.  Liveliness  of  imagination;  vigour  of  fancy; 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;  pin( 


le,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abwne;    y.  Sc.  iey. 
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animation ;  vivacity ;  force  of  sentiment  or 
expression;  capacity  for  aruour  and  zeal. 

And  warm  the  critic  with  a  poet's Jtre.  Pope. 

10.  Torture  by  burning;  hence,  trouble; 
alflictiou;  suffering;  severe  trial.— To  set  on 
fire,  to  kintUe;  to  inflame;  to  e.xcite  to  violent 
action. — On _/ire,  ignited;  inflamed;  burning; 
lience,  fig.  eager;  ardent;  zealous. 

All  frets 

But  chafing  me  on  fire  to  find  my  bride.  Tennyson. 

— To  take  fire,  to  become  ignited;  to  begin 
to  burn;  hence, to  take  violent  offence; 
to  become  enraged;  to  fly  into  a  passion.— 
St.  Anthony's  fire,  see  ANTHONY'S  Fire  and 
Erysipelas. — Running  fire  {mint.),  the 
rapid  discharge  of  firearms  by  a  line  of 
troops  in  succession. — Greek  fire,  an  artificial 
fire,  which  the  Greeks  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  used  in  their  struggles  against  the 
Saracens,  and  wliich  is  said  to  have  burned 
even  in  water.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  composition  of  sulphur,  naphtha,  pitch, 
gum,  and  bitumen.  —  Letters  of  fire  and 
sword,  in  the  ancient  law  of  Scotland,  letters 
of  ejectment  issued  from  the  Scots  Privy 
Council,  and  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  authorizing  him  to  call  the  assist- 
ance of  the  county  to  dispossess  a  tenant 
who  retained  his  possession  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  judge  and  the  diligence  of  the 
law. 

Fire  (fir),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fired;  ppr.  firing. 

1.  To  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle ;  as,  to  fire  a 
house  or  chimney;  to  fire  a  pile.— 2.  To  in- 
flame; to  irritate,  as  the  passions  of;  as,  to  fire 
one  with  anger  or  revenge.  'Then  soonest 
fij-ed  with  zeal,'  Milton. — 3.  To  animate;  to 
give  life  or  spirit;  as,  to  fire  the  genius. — 

4.  To  drive  by  Are.  [Rare.] 

He  that  parts  us,  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven 
And  fire  us  hence.  Shak. 

5.  To  cause  to  explode;  to  discharge;  as,  to 
fire  a  musket  or  cannon.— 6.  In  farriery,  to 
cauterize. —7.  To  illuminate  strongly;  to 
make  to  shine  as  if  on  Are. 

When,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball, 
He  (the  sun)  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines. 

Shak. 

—To  fire  up,  to  kindle  the  fires  of,  as  an 
engine. 

Fire  (fir),  -o.i.  l.  To  take  Are;  to  be  kindled. 

2.  To  be  irritated  or  inflamed  with  passion. 

3.  To  discharge  artillery  or  firearms;  as,  they 
fired  on  the  town. — To  fire  away,  to  begin; 
to  go  on :  a  slang  expression  borrowed 
from  the  language  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  — 
To  fire  up,  to  become  irritated  or  angry;  to 
fly  into  a  passion. 

He  .  .  .  fired  up,  and  stood  vigorously  on  his  de- 
fence. Maca2iiay. 

Fire-alarm  (fir'a-lilrm),  n.  An  apparatus 
for  instantaneously  communicating  infor- 
mation of  fire,  as  by  telegraphic  signal. 

Fire-annihilator  (f  ir'an-ni-hil-at-er),  n.  An 
apparatus  for  extinguishing  fire ;  an  extinc- 
teur  (which  see). 

Firearm  (fir'arm),ri.  A  weapon  whose  charge 
is  expelled  by  the  combustion  of  powder,  as 
caimon,  pistols,  muskets,  &c. 

Fire-arrow  (fir  a-ro),  n.  A  small  iron  dart, 
furnished  with  a  match  impregnated  with 
powder  and  sulphur,  formerly  used  to  fire 
the  sails  of  ships. 

Fireball  (fir'bal),  n.  1.  A  ball  filled  with 
powder  or  other  combustibles,  intended 
to  be  thrown  among  enemies,  and  to  injure 
by  explosion,  or  to  set  fire  to  their  works 
in  order  tliat  by  the  light  movements  may 
be  seen.  —  2.  A  popular  name  applied  to 
a  certain  class  of  meteors  which  exhibit 
themselves  as  globular  masses  of  light, 
moving  with  great  velocity,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  passing  unbroken  across  the  sky 
until  lost  in  the  horizon.  They  differ  from 
ordinary  meteors,  probably,  more  in  volume 
and  brilliancy  than  in  any  other  distinctive 
characteristic.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  another  class  of  meteors  that 
explode  in  their  passage,  and  appear  to  let 
fall  a  dull  red  body  (meteorolite)  to  the 
earth. 

Fire-balloon  (fii''bal-lon),  n.  l.  A  balloon 
sent  up  ihi  ougli  the  superior  buoyancy  of 
air  rarefied  by  means  of  the  heat  of  a  fire 
kindled  in  connection  with  it.— 2.  A  balloon 
sent  up  at  night  with  fire-works,  which 
ignite  at  a  regulated  height. 

Firebar,  Furnace-bar  (fir'bar,  fer'nas-bar), 
n.  One  of  the  series  of  bars  which  form  the 
grated  bottom  of  a  furnace,  on  which  the  fuel 
rests. 

Firebare  t  (fir'bar),  n.  [Fire,  and  hear,  to 
carry.  ]   A  beacon. 
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Fire-barrel  (f  irT)a-rel),  n.  A  hollow  cylinder, 
filled  with  various  kinds  of  combustibles, 
used  in  flreships,  to  convey  the  fire  to  the 
shrouds. 

Fire-basket  (fir'bas-ket),  n.  A  portable 
grate  or  cresset  for  a  bed-room. 

Firebavin  (fir'ba-vin),  n.  A  bundle  of  brush- 
wood for  lighting  a  lire. 

Firebill  (fir'bil),  n.  Naut.  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  officers  and  crew  on  board  a 
man-of-war  in  the  case  of  alarm  of  fire. 

Fireblast  (fii-'blast),  n.  A  disease  in  hops, 
cliieliy  toward  tlie  later  periods  of  their 
growth,  in  which  they  appear  as  if  burned 
by  fire,  due  to  the  delicate  parts  of  the 
plants  being  too  suddenly  exposed  to  a  bril- 
liant sun,  the  lapid  transpiration  which 
takes  place  drying  up  and  shrivelling  the 
leaves. 

Fireboard  (fir'bord),  n.  A  chimney-board 
used  to  close  a  fireplace  in  sunnner. 

Fireboom  (fir'bom),  n.  Naut.  a  long  boom, 
having  a  goose-neck  to  slip  on  to  a  bolt  in 
a  sliip's  wales ;  the  ends  of  firebooms  are 
formed  with  open  prongs,  througli  which  a 
rope  is  reeved,  and  carried  round  the  vessel, 
to  prevent  an  enemy's  boats  from  getting 
alongside  during  the  night,  or  to  keep  ott' 
fire-ships,  fire-stages,  or  vessels  accidentally 
on  fire. 

Firebote  (fii^'bot),  n.  [Fire  and  6ote.]  In 
laio,  an  allowance  of  fuel,  to  which  a  tenant 
is  entitled._ 

Firebox  (fir'boks),  n.  The  box  (generally 
made  of  copper)  in  which  tlie  fire  in  a 
locomotive  is  placed,  surrounded  on  the  out- 
side by  an  iron  casing  which  is  separated 
from  the  copper  firebox  by  a  space  of  about 
3  inches  all  round  for  water  to  prevent  the 
radiation  of  heat. 

Firebrand  (fir'brand),  n.  1.  A  piece  of  wood 
kindled  or  on  fire. — 2.  An  incendiary;  one 
who  inflames  factions,  or  causes  contention 
and  mischief. 

Our  firebrand  brother,  Paris,  burns  us  all.  Shak. 

Firebrick  (fir'brik),  n.  A  brick  that  will 
sustain  intense  heat  without  fusion,  made  of 
fireclay. 

Firebridge  (fir'brij),  n.  The  partition  at  the 
inner  end  of  the  furnace  of  a  steam-boiler, 
over  which  the  products  of  combustion  pass 
to  the  flues,  and  so  cause  the  flame  to  im- 
pinge on  the  bottom  of  tlie  boiler. 

Fire-brief  (fir'bref),  n.  A  circular  letter 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  sufferers  from  a 
fire. 

We  laugh  3.\.  fire-briefs  now,  although  they  be 
Commended  to  us  by  his  Majesty.  Cartwri^ht. 

Fire-brigade  (fir'bri-gad),  n.  A  body  of 
firemen  organized  in  large  towns  to  work 
the  fire-engine  in  extinguishing  fires. 

Firebrusll  (firTirush),  n.  A  brush  used  to 
sweep  the  hearth. 

Fire-bucket  (fir'buk-et),  n.  A  bucket  to 
convey  water  to  engines  for  extinguishing 
fire. 

Fireclay  (firTcla),  n.  A  kind  of  clay,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  silica  and  alumina,  capable 
of  sustaining  intense  heat,  and  used  in 
making  firebricks,  gas-retorts,  crucibles, 
&c.  It  exists  chiefly  in  the  coal  measures, 
the  finest  being  the  Stourbridge,  which  is 
found  in  a  bed  4  ft.  thick. 

Firecock  (fn'kok),  n.  A  cock  or  spout  to 
let  out  water  for  extinguishing  fire. 

Fire-company  (firTcum-pa-ni),  n.  1.  A  com- 
pany of  men  for  managing  an  engine  to  ex- 
tinguish fires. — 2.  A  fire-insurance  company. 

Fire-cracker  (flr'krak-er),  n.  A  species  of 
firework  discharged  for  amusement.  It 
consists  of  a  small  paper  cylinder  filled  with 
gunpowder,  &c. ,  and  furnished  with  a  fusee. 

Firedamp  (fir'damp),  n.  Light  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  or  marsh -gas  (CH4).  It  is 
sometimes  very  abundantly  evolved  in  coal- 
mines, and  is  productive  of  the  most  dread- 
ful results,  occasioning  the  death  of  nearly 
all  employed  in  the  mines,  from  its  ex- 
plosion. It  appears  to  be  generated  by  the 
decomposition  of  partially  carbonized  coal, 
and  when  it  constitutes  more  than  ■}^'tX\  of 
the  volume  of  the  atmosphere  of  mines,  the 
whole  becomes  highly  explosive  when  fire  is 
brought  in  contact  with  it.  The  safety-lamp 
affords  the  chief  protection  against  the  fatal 
effects  of  this  gas. 

Fire-dog  (fir'dog).    See  Andiron. 

Firedrake  (fir'drak),  n.  1.  A  fiery  dragon 
or  serpent.  Beau  &  Fl. — 2.  A  fiery  meteor; 
an  ignis  fatuus. — 3.t  A  worker  at  a  furnace 
or  fire.   B.  Jonson. 

Fire-dress  (fir'dres),  n.    An  invention  used 
as  a  yirotection  against  fire,  with  the  view 
I    of  enabling  the  wearer  to  approach,  and 
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even  to  pass  through  a  fierce  flame,  to  rescue 
lives  or  valuable  property,  or  to  use  means 
for  the  extinction  of  fire.  It  consists  of  an 
exterior  light  armour  of  metallic  gauze,  and 
of  an  inner  covering  of  a  material  which  is 
a  slow  conductor  of  heat,  such  as  wool, 
cotton,  &c.,  immersed  in  certain  saline 
solutions. 

Fire-eater  (fir'et-er),  n.  1.  A  juggler  who 
pretends  to  eat  fire. 

I  took  leave  of  my  Lady  Sunderland.  She  made 
me  stay  dinner  at  Leicester  House,  and  afterwards 
sent  for  Richardson,  the  famous  fcre-eater.  He  de- 
voured brimstone,  on  glowing  coals  before  us,  chew- 
ing and  swallowing  them;  he  melted  a  beer-glass,  and 
eat  it  quite  up,  &c.  Evelyn. 

2.  A  cant  term  for  a  fighting  character  or 
duellist. 

Fire-engine  (fir'en-jin),  n.  An  engine  for 
throwing  water  to  extinguish  fire  and  save 
buildings.  Fire-engines  are  a  species  of 
force-pumps,  in  wliich  the  water  is  subjected 
to  pressure  sufficient  to  raise  it  to  the  re- 
quired height.  Those  commonly  used  con- 
sist of  two  force-pumps,  which  play  into  a 


steam  Fire-engine. 

common  reservoir  containing  in  its  upper 
portion  (the  air-chamber)  air  compressed  by 
the  working  of  the  engine.  A  tube  dips 
into  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  and  to  the 
upper  end  of  this  tube  is  screwed  the  leather 
hose  througli  which  the  water  is  discharged. 
The  piston-rods  are  jointed  to  a  double 
lever,  the  ends  of  which  are  connected  with 
two  long  handles  running  parallel  to  the 
engine  on  each  side,  so  that  the  lever  may 
be  worked  by  several  men  at  once.  The  ends 
of  the  lever  are  thus  raised  and  depressed 
alternately,  and  one  piston  ascends  while 
the  other  descends,  water  being  thus  con- 
tinually forced  into  the  reservoir,  except  at 
the  instant  of  the  reversing  stroli e ;  and  as 
the  compressed  air  in  the  air-cliamber  per- 
forms the  part  of  a  reservoir  of  work  the 
discharge  of  water  from  the  hose  is  very 
steady.  The  engine  is  sometimes  supplied 
with  water  by  means  of  an  attached  cistern 
into  which  water  is  poured,  but  it  is  more 
usually  furnished  with  a  suction-pipe  which 
renders  it  self -feeding.  Fire-engines  are 
now  often  worked  by  steam. 
Fire-escape  (fir'es-kap),  n.  A  machine  for 
escaping  from  the  upper  part  of  a  building 


Fire-escape. 

when  on  fire.  It  is  composed  of  an  arrange- 
ment of  long  ladders,  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  after  the  manner  of  a  telescope. 


ch,  chain;     cli.  Sc.  locTi;     g,  go;     j,  job;     S,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sins';     TH,  i/ien;  th,  thm;    w,  wig;    wh,  whig;   zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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and  mounted  on  wheels,  for  easier  transport 
from  place  to  place.  Under  the  first  or 
main  ladder  is  a  recess,  down  which  tlie  in- 
mates of  tlie  house  on  fire  are  lowered  to 
the  ground. 

Fire-fanged  (fir'fangd),  a.  Dried  up  as  by 
fire;  specifically,  applied  to  manure  which 
has  assumed  a  liaised  appearance,  from  the 
heat  evolved  during  decomposition. 

Fire-flaire  (fir'flar),  n.  A  fish;  a  name  of 
the  only  British  species  of  stiug-ray  (Trygon 
pastitmca). 

Fire-flaught  (fii-'flaftht),  n.  A  flash  of  light- 
ning; more  specifically,  a  flash  unaccom- 
panied by  thunder.  [Scotch.] 

Firefly  (fir'fli),  n.  A  name  indefinitely 
given  to  any  winged  insect  wliicli  possesses 
much  luminosity.  Except  tlie  lantern-fly, 
tlie  fire-flies  are  all  coleopterous,  and  are 
members  of  two  nearly  allied  families,  the 
Elateridae  or  skipjaclis,  and  Lampyrida;, 
to  which  the  glow-worm  belongs.  Our 
Britisli  glow-worm  has  too  little  luminosity 
to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  firefly,  but 
the  Lampyris  italica,  and  L.  corusca  of 
Canada  are  allied  to  it.  True  fireflies  are 
found  only  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
earth.  The  Elater  or  Pyrophorus  noctilucus 
of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant,  giving  out  its 
light  from  two  eye-lil<e  tubercles  on  the 
thora.x.  Their  light  is  so  powerful  that 
small  print  may  be  read  by  it,  and  in  St. 
Domingo  they  are  used  to  give  liglit  for 
domestic  purposes,  eight  or  ten  confined  in 
a  pliial  emitting  sufficient  light  to  enable  a 
person  to  write. 

Fireguard  (fir'gard),  n.  A  framework  of 
iron  wire,  to  be  placed  in  front  of  a  fireplace 
to  protect  against  fire. 

Firehook  (fir'hok),  n.  A  large  hook  for 
pulling  down  buildings  in  conflagrations. 

Fire-insurance  (flrtn-shbr-ans),  n.  In- 
surance against  loss  by  fire.  See  Insur- 
ance. 

Fire-irons  (flr^-ernz),  n.  pi.  Utensils  em- 
ployed for  managing  a  fire,  consisting  uf 
poker,  tongs,  and  shovel. 

Fire-kiln  (fii-'kil),  n.  An  oven  or  place  for 
heating  anything.  Simmojids. 

Fire-ladder  (fii-'lad-der),  n.    A  fire-escape. 

Fireless  (fii-'les),  a.   Destitute  of  fire. 

Firelight,  FireUghter  (fir'lit,  fli-'lit-er),  n. 
A  composition  of  very  inflammable  material, 
as  pitcli  and  sawdust,  for  lighting  fires. 

Firelock  (fir'lok),  n.  A  musket  or  other 
gun,  witli  a  lock  furnished  with  a  flint  and 
steel,  by  means  of  which  fire  is  produced  in 
order  to  discharge  it;  distinguished  from 
tlie  old  matchlock,  which  was  fired  with  a 
matcli. 

Fire-main  (fii-'man),  n.  A  pipe  for  water, 
to  be  employed  in  case  of  conflagration. 

Fireman  (fir'man),  n.  1.  A  man  whose 
business  is  to  extinguish  fires  in  towns;  a 
meml)er  of  a  fire-brigade. —2.  A  man  em- 
ployed in  tending  the  fires,  as  of  a  steam- 
engine;  a  stoker.— 3.  In  coal-mininy,  one 
whose  special  duty  it  is  to  examine  every 
morning  the  working-places  and  roads  of  a 
pit  to  ascertain  if  firedamp  is  present. 

Firemaster  (fir'mas-ter),  n.  1.  An  officer  of 
artillery  who  superintends  the  composi- 
tion of  fireworks.— 2.  The  chief  of  a  fire- 
brigade. 

Firenew  (fir'nii),  a.  Fresh  from  the  forge ; 
bright;  Ijran-new. 

You  should  have  accosted  her;  and  with  some  ex- 
cellent jests,y??-f-«fw  from  the  mint.  S/u7/i:. 

Fire-office  (fii-'of-fls),  n.    An  office  for  mak- 
ing insurance  against  flre. 
Fire-opal  (fii-'o-pal),  n.   A  variety  of  opal. 

See  GiRASOLE,  2. 

Fire -ordeal  (fii-'or-de-al),  n.  An  ancient 
mode  of  trying  an  accused  person  by  means 
of  fire.    See  Ordeal. 

Firepan  (fir'pan),  n.  1.  A  pan  for  holding 
nr  conveying  flre.  Ex.  xxvli.  3.-2.  In  a 
firelock,  the  receptacle  for  the  priming- 
powder. 

Fireplace  (fir'plas),  n.  The  lower  part  of  a 
cliimuey  whicli  opens  into  an  apartment, 
and  in  which  fuel  is  liurned;  a  hearth.  The 
bottom  or  floor  of  tlie  fireplace  is  called  the 
hearth,  sometimes  the  inner  hearth;  the 
broad  flat  stone  in  front  of  the  hearth  is 
called  the  s?ab  or  outer  hearth.  Tlie  vertical 
sides  of  the  fireplace  opening  are  termed 
the  jambs,  and  the  lintel  which  lies  on  tlieni 
is  called  tlie  mantle.  The  part  of  the  wall 
immediately  above  the  mantle  is  called  the 
breast,  and  the  wall  l)ehind  the  fireplace  the 
back.  The  tube  which  conveys  the  smoke 
from  the  fireplace  to  the  top  of  the  chimney 


is  called  the  flue.  The  fireplace  cavity 
being  much  wider  than  the  flue,  they  are 
joined  by  a  taper- 
ing portion,  at  the 
narrowest  part  of 
which  there  is  often 
a  damper  for  regu- 
lating tho  draught. 
The  fuel  is  usually 
burned  in  an  iron 
receptacle  orgrate. 
For  the  various 
terms  connected 
with  a  fireplace  see 
the  cut. 

Fireplug  (fir'plug), 
11.  A  plug  for  draw- 
ing water  from  the 
main  pipes  in  a 
street  to  extinguish 
fire. 

Fire-policy  (fii-"- 
po  -  li  -  si ),  n.  A 
deed  or  instrument 
whereby,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  sin- 
gle or  periodical 
payment  of  premi 


Section  of  Fireplace. 
I,  Slab.  2,  Hearth.  3,  Jamb 


4,  Fireplace.      5.  IVIantle- 
um,   an    insurance    piece.  6,  Throat.  7,  Cather- 

company   engages  '"^Mantle """i ''Back 12 

to  make    good   to    c^ate.  i3,Brea;t.  14,'Dam'- 

the  assured  person  per. 
such  loss  as  may 

occur  by  flre  to  his  property,  described  in  the 
policy,  within  the  period  therein  specified, 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  a  particular 
sum,  wliich  is  fixed  by  such  policy. 

Firepot  (fir'pot),  n.  1.  A  small  earthen  pot 
filled  with  combustibles,  used  in  military 
operations.— 2.  That  part  of  a  furnace  in 
whii  li  tlie  fire  is  made. 

Fireproof  (fii^'prof),  a.  Proof  against  fire; 
incnjubustible.  Various  plans  have  been 
adopted  for  rendering  houses,  or  an  apart- 
ment in  a  house,  fireproof,  as  by  construct- 
ing tliem  entirely  of  ijrick  or  stone,  and  em- 
ploying iron  doors,  ties,  and  lintels,  stone 
staircases,  and  landings.  In  the  case  of 
textile  fabrics,  as  cotton,  linen,  &c. ,  satura- 
tion with  various  salts,  as  borax,  which  leave 
their  crystals  in  the  substance  of  the  fabrics, 
is  the  means  adopted  for  rendering  them 
incombustible.  Wood  is  best  protected  by 
silicate  of  soda,  which,  on  the  application  of 
strong  heat,  fuses  into  a  glass,  which  en- 
veloping not  only  the  outside  but  also  the 
internal  fibres  of  the  wood  shield  it  from 
contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  All  that 
can  be  done  by  any  process,  however,  is  the 
prevention  of  conflagration ;  no  mode  yet 
known  can  prevent  smouldering. 

Firer  (fir'cr),  n.  One  who  sets  fire  to  any- 
thing; an  incendiary. 

Fireraft  (fir'raft),  n.  A  timber  construc- 
tion bearing  combustible  matters,  used  by 
the  Chinese  to  destroy  an  enemy's  vessel. 

Fire-raising  (fir'raz-ing),  n.  The  act  of  set- 
ting on  fire.  In  Scots  law,  fire-raising  is 
the  technical  equivalent  of  arson  in  English 
law.  In  Scotland  it  is  a  capital  crime,  wliere 
the  property  is  houses,  ships,  corn,  coal 
heuglis,  or  woods,  but  capital  punishment 
is  not  now  inflicted.    See  ARSON. 

Fireroll  (fir'rol),  n.  Naut.  a  peculiar  beat 
of  the  drum  to  order  men  to  their  stations 
on  an  alarm  of  fire;  a  summons  to  quarters. 

Firescreen  (fii'skren),  n.  l.  A  kind  of  mov- 
able screen  placed  before  a  flre  to  inter- 
cept the  heat.— 2.  A  woollen  screen  placed 
in  the  passage  way  from  a  powder-maga- 
zine, whenever  this  is  opened. 

Fireset  (fu^'set),  n.  A  set  of  fire-irons,  com- 
monly shovel,  poker,  and  tongs. 

Fireship  (fir'ship),  n.  A  vessel  filled  with 
combustibles  to  be  set  on  fire  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  fii-e  to  and  burning  an 
enemy's  sliips. 

Fireshovel  (fh-'shu-vel),  n.  A  shovel  or  in- 
strument for  taking  up  or  removing  coals  of 
fire. 

Fireside  (fir'sid),  n.  The  side  of  the  fii-e- 
place;  the  hearth;  home. 

How  often  shall  her  old  fireside 

Be  cheered  with  tidings  of  the  bride.  Tennyson. 

Firesteel  (fir'stel),  n.  A  steel  used  with  a 
flint  for  striking  fire. 

Firestick  (fir'stik),  n.    A  lighted  stick  or 

brand. 

Firestone  (fir'ston),  n.  l.  A  name  formerly 
given  to  iron  pyrites  because  it  strikes  fire 
with  steel.  See  Pyrites.— 2.  A  kind  of  sand- 
stone which  bears  a  high  degree  of  heat ;  a 
stone  which  resists  the  action  of  the  fire. 

Firestop  (fir'stop),  n.   A  name  given  to  the 


fire-bridge,  on  the  erroneous  supposition 
that  its  only  oflBce  is  to  prevent  the  stoker 
pushing  the  coals  too  far. 
Fire-surface  (fir'ser-fas),  n.  In  steam- 
bu  'ders,  the  aggregate  surface  of  the  boiler 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire.  Called 
also  Heating-surface. 

Fireswab  (fir'swob),  n.  Naut.  a  bunch  of 
rope-yarn,  secured  to  the  tompion,  and  im- 
mersed in  water  to  wet  the  gun  and  clear 
away  any  particles  of  powder,  &c. 

Fire-telegraph  (fii-'te-le-graf),  n.  A  tele- 
graph to  aimounce  the  outbreak  of  fire  to 
dirtcrent  parts  of  a  city. 

Fire-tower  (fli-'tou-er),  n.  A  sort  of  light- 
house. 

Firetube  (fir'tub),  n.  A  pipe  or  flue  for 
conveying  heat,  as,  in  a  locomotive,  a  tube 
tliiougli  wliich  fire  passes  for  obtaining  a 
large  lieating  surface.  It  is  fixed  longitu- 
dinally in  the  middle  compartment  between 
the  firebox  and  sniokebo.x. 

Fireward,  Firewarden  (fir 'ward,  fir'- 
ward-n),  n.  An  officer  who  has  authority 
to  direct  others  in  the  extinguishing  of 
fires. 

Fireweed  (fii-'wed),  n.  Erechthites  hiera- 
cifoUa,  a  North  American  plant,  nat.  order 
Composite.  It  is  an  erect  coarse  annual 
with  many-flowered  heads  of  whitish  flowers. 
Its  popular  name  is  given  to  it  from  its  ap- 
pearing abundantly  wherever  lands  have 
been  burnt  over.  It  possesses  a  strong  and 
disagreeable  odour. 

Firewood  (fir'wnd),  n.    Wood  for  fuel. 

Firework  (fir'werk),  n.  1.  A  preparation  of 
gunpowder,  sulphur,  and  other  inflammable 
materials  used  for  making  explosions  in  the 
air  on  occasions  of  public  rejoicing,  &c.; 
also,  the  name  given  to  various  combustible 
preparations  used  in  war. 

The  light  of  his  fine  mind  is  not  sunshine,  but  the 
glitter  of  an  artificial /Ire^vork.  Carlyle. 

2.  pi.  An  exhibition  or  exhibitions  of  fire- 
works; pyrotechnics. 

Fireworker  (fir'werk-4r),  n.  An  oflacer  of 
artillery  subordinate  to  the  firemaster,  now 
c;illed  tlie  second  lieutenant. 

Fire-worship  {f ii^'wfer-sliip),  n.  The  worship 
of  fire,  the  highest  type  of  which  worship 
is  seen  in  the  adoration  of  the  sun,  not 
only  as  the  most  glorious  visible  object  in 
tlie  universe,  but  also  as  the  source  of  light 
and  heat.  In  tlie  early  religion  of  India 
the  sun  appears  in  tlie  form  of  tlie  god  Agni 
(L.  iyyiig,  fire),  what  was  first  regarded  as  a 
mere  abstract  influence  or  a  plienomenon 
in  time  being  regarded  as  a  sentient  indi- 
vidual. Thus  in  the  Vedic  hymns  Agni  is 
the  god  of  flre,  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
Hephajstos.  In  the  East  tlie  worsliip  of  the 
element  of  flre  was  practised  by  the  ancient 
Persians  or  Magiaiis,  and  is  continued  by 
the  modern  Parsees.  The  establishment  of 
this  species  of  idolatry  among  the  Persians 
is  ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  who  tauglit  his  dis- 
ciples that  in  the  sun  and  in  the  sacred  fires 
of  their  temples  God  more  especially  dwelt, 
and  that  therefore  divine  homage  was  to  be 
paid  to  tliese. 

Fire-worshipper  (flr'w^ir-ship-per),  n.  A 
worsliipper  of  fire ;  specifically,  a  follower 
of  Zoroaster,  who  inculcated  tlie  worship  of 
fire  as  the  symbol  of  the  sun-deity.  See 

GUEBRE,  PARSEE. 

Fir-in-bond  (fer-ln-bond'),  n.  In  carp,  a 
name  given  to  lintels,  bond-timbers,  wall- 
plates,  and  all  timbers  built  in  walls.  See 
Bond. 

Firing  (fir'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  discharging 
firearms.— 2.  Euel;  firewood  or  coal. — 3.  The 
application  of  fire  or  of  a  cautery. 

Firing-iron  (fir'ing-i-ern),  n.  An  instru- 
ment used  in  farriery  for  cauterizing;  a 
cautery. 

Firing-machine  (fir'ing-ma-shen),  n.  In 
mech.  an  apparatus  for  feeding  an  engine- 
furnace  with  coal. 

Firkt  (ferk),  v.t.  [Perhaps  ouoniatopoetic 
in  origin.  Comp.  flick,  jerk.]  To  beat;  to 
whip;  to  chastise. 

I'll Jir/i:  him  and  ferret  him.  Shak. 

Firkt  (ferk),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  frician,  to  dance.] 
To  spring;  to  go  off  or  fly  out  suddenly. 

A  wench  is  a  rare  bait,  with  which  a  man 

No  sooner's  taken  but  he  ftyks  mad.    B.  Jonson. 

Firkt  (f^^rk),  n.    A  stroke;  a  lash. 

Firkin  (fer'kin),  n.  [A  contr.  form  of  four, 
with  dim.  suffix  kin.  See  Kin,  suffix.]  1.  A 
measure  of  capacity,  being  the  fourth  part 
of  a  barrel,  or  equal  to  7i  imperial  gallons, 
or  2538  cubic  inches.  It  is  now  legally  abol- 
ished.— 2.  A  small  wooden  vessel  or  cask 
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of  no  determinate  capacity;  used  chiefly  for 
butter,  tallow,  itc. 

Firlot  (fei-'lot),  11.  [A  contr.  form  of  four, 
and  lot,  part.  ]  A  dry  measure  used  iii  Scot- 
land, but  now  legally  abolished;  the  fourth 
part  of  a  ))oll. 

Rrm  (ferni),  a.  [L. /raiiis,  firm.]  1.  Fixed; 
hence,  closely  compressed;  compact;  hard; 
solid;  as,  firm  flesh;  firm  muscles;  some 
species  of  wood  are  more  firm  than  others ; 
a  cloth  of  firm  texture.  — 2.Fixed ;  steady ;  con- 
stant; stable;  unshaken;  not  easily  moved; 
as,  a  firm  believer;  a  finn  friend;  a  firm 
adherent  or  supporter;  a  firm  man,  or  a  man 
of  firm  resolution. 

Oh!  shame  to  men  !  devil  with  devil  damn'd 

Fiitn  concord  holds,  men  only  disagree 

Of  creatures  rational.  Milton. 

3.  Solid;  not  giving  way;  opposed  to  fluid; 
as, /!)-m  land.— 4.  Indicating  firmness;  as,  a 
firiix  countenance.  —  Syn.  Compact,  dense, 
hard,  solid,  stable,  stanch,  robust,  strong, 
sturdy,  unshaken,  fixed,  steady,  resolute, 
constant. 

Firm  (ferm).  11.  [Originally  a  signature  by 
which  a  writing  was  firmed  or  rendered 
valid.]  A  partnership  or  association  of  two 
or  more  persons  for  carrying  on  a  business; 
a  commercial  house ;  or  the  name  or  title 
under  which  a  company  transact  business; 
as,  the  firm  of  Hope  &  Co. — ionjr  Firm,  a 
term  given  to  that  class  of  swindlers  who 
obtain  goods  by  pretending  to  be  in  business 
in  a  certain  place,  and  ordering  goods  to  be 
sent  to  them,  generally  from  persons  at  a 
distance,  without  any  intention  of  payment. 
When  they  have  obtained  all  they  can  in 
this  way,  they  decamp  to  reappear  else- 
where under  a  different  name.  A  person 
practising  this  system  is  said  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Long  Firm.  [The  term  Long 
Finn  is  probably  employed  because  the 
number  of  such  swindlers  is  so  great  that, 
if  they  are  regarded  as  the  members  of  one 
firm,  the  name  of  the  firm  is  a  very  long 
one.] 

Firm  (ferm),  v.t.    [L.firmo,  to  make  firm;  to 
strengthen;  to  establish.]  1.  To  fix;  to  settle; 
to  confirm;  to  establish.  [Rare.] 
And  Jove  has Jirjn'd  it  with  an  awful  nod. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  fix  or  direct  with  firmness. 
Upon  his  card  and  compass  firms  his  eye. 

Spi:ns€r. 

3.  In  agri.  to  render  firm  or  solid;  to  solidify. 
Firm  (iferm),  v.i.  To  become  firm  or  solid. 
Firmament  (ferm'a-ment),  n.    L.  firma- 

mentum,  from  firmo,  firmatum,  to  make 
fii'in,  to  support,  from  firmus,  steadfast, 
stable,  strong.]  l.f  Basis;  foundation;  sup- 
port. 

Custom  is  the  .  .  .  /irmajne/ti  of  the  l^iw. 

yer.  Taylor. 

2.  The  region  of  the  air;  the  sky  or  heavens. 
[The  Hebrew  word  rakia,  which  is  so  ren- 
dered in  Scripture,  conveys  chiefly  the  idea 
of  expansion,  although  that  of  solidity  is 
also  suggested,  inasmuch  as  the  root  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  is  that  which  is  ex- 
panded by  beating  out.  The  English  firma- 
ment is  adopted  from  the  Latin  //)-m«)ne)i- 
tum,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
steredma  {stereos,  firm,  solid),  by  whicli  the 
writers  of  the  Septuagint  rendered  rakia.] 

And  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  finnajnent  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from 
the  waters.  Gen.  i.  6. 

'Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 
And  open  face  of  heaven,  to  breathe  a  prayer 
Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament.  Keats. 

3.  In  old  astron.  the  orb  of  the  fixed  stars,  or 
the  most  remote  of  all  the  celestial  spheres. 

Firmamental  (ferm-a-ment'al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  firmament;  celestial;  being  of  the 
upper  regions. 

An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes. 

In fitrtnamental  waters  dipt  above.  Dryden. 

Firman  (fer  man'  or  fer'man),  n.  [Per.  fer- 
man,  Skr.  pramdna,  measure,  judgment, 
authority,  mandate— Skr.  pra{  =  L.  pro.  Per. 
fer).  ma,  measure,  and  suffix  ana.]  A  decree, 
order,  or  grant  of  an  Oriental  sovereign,  as 
of  Turkey,  &c.,  issued  for  various  special 
purposes,  as  to  insure  a  traveller  protection 
and  assistance;  passport,  permit,  license,  or 
grant  of  privileges.  Written  also  Firmaun. 

The  difference  between  a  Firman  and  a  Hatti 
Sherif  is.  that  though  both  are  edicts  of  the  Turkish 
government,  the  former  is  signed  by  any  Minister, 
whereas  the  latter  is  approved  by  the  Sultan  him- 
self, with  his  special  mark,  and  is  therefore  supposed 
to  be  irrevocable.  The  distinction  is  as  real  as  be- 
tween a  love-letter  and  a  marriage  settlement. 

Blackwood's  Mag. 

Firmaryt  (ferm'a-ri),  n.  The  right  of  a 
tenant  to  his  lands  and  tenements. 


Flrmation(fer-ma'shon),7j.  A  fixing;  steady- 
ing. '  If  we  define  sitting  to  be  a  firmation 
of  the  body  upon  the  ischias. '  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Firm-footed  (ferm'f iit-ed),  a.  Having  firm 
feet;  standing  fii-mly;  not  easily  made  to 
stumble  or  fall. 

Firmitudet  (ferm'i-tiid),  n.  Strength;  solid- 
ity. 

riiy  covenant  implies  no  less  than  firmitnde  and 
perpetuity.  B^.  Hall. 

Firmityt  (ferm'i-ti),  n.  Strength;  firmness. 
'The  strength  and  firmity  of  my  assent.' 
Chillingworth. 

Firmless  (fermles),  a.  Detached  from  sub- 
stance. 

Does  passion  still  the  firmless  mind  control,  Po/e. 
Firmlier  (ferm'li-er),  adv.    More  firmly. 
Thou  shalt  come  of  force 
Though  thou  wertfirmlier  fasten'd  than  a  rock. 

Milton. 

Firmly  (ferm'li),  adv.  In  a  firm  manner; 
solidly;  compactly;  closely;  steadily;  with 
constancy  or  fixedness;  immovably;  stead- 
fastly; as,  particles  of  matter  firmly  coher- 
ing; he  firmly  believes  in  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Scriptures ;  his  resolution  is  firmly 
fixed. 

Firmness  (ferm'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  firm;  compactness;  hard- 
ness: solidity;  stability;  strength;  steadfast- 
ness ;  constancy ;  fixedness ;  certainty ;  as, 
firmness  of  wood  ;  firmness  of  union  ;  the 
firmness  of  a  purpose  or  resolution ;  the 
firmness  of  a  man,  or  of  his  courage. 

In  persons  already  passed  with  notions  of  religion, 
the  understanding  cannot  be  brought  to  change 
tliem,  but  by  great  examination  of  the  truth  and 
/irmness  of  the  one,  and  the  flaws  and  weakness  of 
the  other.  South. 

2.  In  phren.  an  organ  situated  towards  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  between  Self-esteem 
and  Veneration.  Its  function  is  said  to  be 
to  produce  determination,  constancy,  and 
perseverance. 

Firolidse  (fi-rol'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  gas- 
teropodous  molluscs,  belonging  to  the  order 
Nucleobranchiata  or  Heteropoda.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  typical  genus,  Firola,  are  very 
common  in  tropical  seas  and  in  the  Jlediter- 
ranean,  but  are  so  transparent  that  some- 
times tliey  can  scarcely  be  seen.  They  swim 
with  their  foot  upwards.  They  have  no 
shell.  The  individuals  of  Carinaria,  another 
genus,  have  a  small  delicate  shell  inclosing 
the  gills. 

Firrings  (fertngz),  n.  pi.    See  Fureings. 
Firry  (fer'ri),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  firs; 
formed  of  fir;  abounding  in  firs. 

And  oft  I  heard  the  tender  dove 

In  firry  woodlands  making  moan.  Tennyson. 

First  (ferst),  a.  [A.  Sax.  fyrst,  first,  most 
to  the  fore;  a  superl,  form  iov'E.  fore,  which 
is  of  cognate  origin  with  L,  prce,  pro,  Gr. 
pro,  Skr.  pra,  before.  Conip.  L.  primus, 
first,  from  prce,  Gr.  protos,  first,  from  pro, 
Skr.  prathama,  first,  froini^ra.]  1.  Preced- 
ing all  others  in  a  series;  advanced  before 
or  fiu'ther  than  any  other  in  progression; 
foremost  in  place;  the  ordinal  of  one;  as, 
the  first  man  in  a  marching  company  or 
troop  is  the  man  that  precedes  all  the  rest. 
Hence— 2.  Preceding  all  others  in  the  order 
of  time;  as,  Adam  was  the  first  man;  Cain 
was  the  first  murderer, 

I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  the^"7T^and  the  last.  Rev.  xxii.  13. 

3.  Preceding  all  others  in  rank,  dignity,  or 
excellence ;  as,  Demosthenes  was  the  first 
orator  of  Greece;  Burke  was  one  of  the  first 
geniuses  of  his  age. 

Wert  thou  all  that  I  wish  thee,  great,  glorious,  and 
free. 

First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea. 

Moore. 

Syn.  Primary,  primordial,  original,  primi- 
tive, pristine,  highest,  chief,  principal. 

First  (ferst),  n.  In  music,  the  upper  part  of 
a  duet,  trio,  &c. 

First  (ferst),  adv.  Before  all  others  in  place 
or  progression,  rank,  order  of  time,  ami  the 
like;  as,  let  the  ofiicers  enter  the  gate  first; 
first  let  us  attend  to  the  examination  of 
witnesses. 

Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve.  i  Tim.  ii.  13. 
— At  first,  at  the  first,  at  the  beginning  or 
origin.  —First  or  last,  at  one  time  or  another; 
at  the  beginning  or  end. 

And  all  are  fools  and  lovers  first  or  last.  Dryden. 

First-'begot t  (ferst 'be -got),  a.    Same  as 

First-hegotten. 

First-tiegotten  (ferst'be-got-n),  a.  First 
produced;  eldest  among  children. 

First-born  (ferst'born),  a.  First  brought 
forth;  first  in  the  order  of  nativity;  eldest; 


as,  the  first-born  son;  hence,  most  excellent; 
most  distinguished  or  exalted. 

The  image  of  the  invisible  God.  the  first-born  of 
every  creature.  Col.  i.  15. 

First-class  ( f erst'klas ),  a.  First-rate;  of 
the  highest  excellence  or  quality.  [Colloq.  ] 

First-day  (ferst'da),  n.  The  name  given  to 
tlie  Lonl's-day  by  the  Quakers  and  some 
other  Christian  bodies,  from  its  being  the 
first  day  of  the  week. 

First-floor  (ferst'flor),  n.  The  floor  or  story 
of  a  building  next  above  the  ground-floor; 
in  the  United  States,  the  ground-floor. 

First-foot  (fferst'fut),  n.  In  Scotland,  the 
person  who  first  enters  a  dwelling-house 
after  the  coming  in  of  the  year;  also,  the 
first  person  or  object  met  on  setting  out  on 
any  important  journey  or  undertaking. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  first-foot,  that  is.  the 
person  who  happens  to  meet  then,  {the  marriaee 
company);  and  if  such  person  does  not  voluntarily 
ofl^er  to  .go  back  with  them,  they  are  generally  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  A  man  on  horseback  is  reckoned 
very  lucky,  and  a  bare-footed  woman  almost  as  bad 
as  a  witch.  Edm.  Mag. 

First-frnit,  First-fruits  (ferst'frbt,  ferst'- 
frots),  n.  1.  The  fruit  or  produce  first  ma- 
tured and  collected  in  any  season.  Of  these 
the  Jews  made  an  oblation  to  God,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  sovereign  dominion. 
2.  The  first  profits  of  anything;  as,  (a)  in  old 
feudal  tenures,  one  year's  profit  of  the  land 
after  the  death  of  a  tenant,  which  was  paid 
to  the  king.  (6)  In  the  Church  of  England, 
the  income  of  every  spiritual  benefice  for  the 
first  year,  paid  originally  to  the  crown,  but 
now  to  a  board,  which  applies  tlie  money 
so  obtained  to  the  supplementing  of  the 
incomes  of  small  benefices.— 3.  The  first  or 
earliest  eft'ect  of  anything,  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense ;  as,  the  first-fruits  of  grace  in  the 
heart,  or  the  first-fruits  of  vice. 

See,  Father,  what  first-fruits  on  earth  are  sprung. 
From  thy  implanted  grace  in  man  !  Milton. 

First-fruit  (ferst'frot),  a.  Original;  earliest. 

Congreve. 

First-hand  (ferst'hand),  a.  Obtained  direct 
from  the  first  source;  obtained  direct  from 
the  producer,  maker,  &c.,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  agents. 

One  sphere  there  is  .  .  .  where  the  apprehension 
of  Him  is  first-hand  and  direct;  and  that  is  the 
sphere  of  our  own  mind.  y.  Mai  tinean. 

First-hand  (ferst'hand),  adv.  Directly  from 
the  first  or  highest  source;  without  the  in- 
tervention of  agents;  as,  I  have  my  goods 
first-hand  from  the  manufacturer;  I  have 
my  information  first-hand  from  the  person 
interested. 

First-hand  (ferst'hand),  n.  Direct  transfer 
from  the  producer  without  the  inte'  vention 
of  an  agent:  used  only  in  the  phrase  at  first- 
hand.— At  first-hand,  directly;  without  the 
intei  vention  of  an  agent. 

I  am  empowered  to  mention,  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  person  to  reveal  it  at  fitrst-h.X7ld,  by  way  of 
mouth,  to  yourself.  Dickens. 

Firsthoodt  (ferst'hiid),  n.  State  or  condi- 
tion of  priority. 

So  that  in  election  Christ  held  the  primacy,  the 
firsthood.  Gcodivm. 

Firstling  (ferst'ling),  n.  1.  The  first  produce 
or  offspring:  applied  to  beasts;  as.  the  first- 
lings of  his  flock.— 2.  t  The  thing  first  thought 
or  done. 

The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.  Shak. 

Firstling  (ferst'ling),  a.    First  produced. 

'  F irstling  ra?i\&%.'    Deut.  xv.  19. 
Firstly  (ferst'li),  adv.    First ;  in  the  first 

place ;  before  anything  else :  improperly  used 

tor  first. 

First-mate  (ferst'mat),  n.  The  chief  officer 
of  a  merchant- vessel ;  the  person  next  in 
rank  to  the  captain. 

First-mover  (ferst'mbv-er),  n.  In  mech.  the 
prime-mover;  the  original  propelling  power, 
whether  natural  or  artificial. 

First-rate  (ferst'rat),  a.  Of  the  first  class 
or  rate ;  of  the  highest  excellence ;  pre- 
eminent in  quality,  size,  or  estimation;  as, 
a  first-rate  scholar  or  painter  ;  a  first-rate 
ship. 

At  billiards  he  is  said  to  be  first-rate.  Thackeray. 

First-rate  (ferst'rat),  n.    A  war-ship  of  the 
first  or  most  powerful  rate  or  class. 
First-water  (ferst'wa-ter),  n.    The  first  or 
highest  quality;  purest  lustre:  applied  to 
gems  and  principally  to  diamonds  and 
j    pearls;  as,  a  diamond  of  the  first-water. 

Firth  (terth),  n.    A  frith  (which  see). 
I  Fir-tree  (fer'tre).    See  FiR. 
:  Fir-wood  (fer'wud),  n.  The  wood  of  the  fir- 
tree. 
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Fisc  (fisk),  n.  [Ft.,  from  L.  ftscus,  a  basket 
of  wicker-work,  a  money-basket,  the  state 
treasury.]  A  treasui-y,  chiefly  of  a  prince  or 
state. 

The  streams  were  perennial  which  fed  hisyfj^-^ 

Fiscal  (flsk'al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  public 
treasury  or  revenue.  'The  fincai  arrange- 
ments of  government."  IlainiUon.—Fiscal 
lands,  among  tlie  Franks,  lands  set  apart  to 
form  a  fund  wliich  might  support  tlie  dignity 
of  the  king,  and  supply  him  with  the  means 
of  rewarding  merit  and  encouraging  valour. 
These,  under  the  name  of  benefices,  were 
granted  to  favoured  subjects,  upon  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  grantees  rendering  to  the  king 
personal  service  in  the  field. 

Fiscal  (fisk'al),  n.  l.t  Beveime;  the  income 
of  a  prince  or  state. 

War  cannot  be  long-  maintained  by  the  ordinary 
/istrai  and  receipt.  Bacoic. 

•2.  A  treasurer. —3.  A  colloquial  abbrevia- 
tion of  Procurator-fiiscal  (which  see).— 4.  In 
Spain  and  Portugal,  tlie  king's  solicitor: 
answering  to  an  attorney-general. 
Fish  (fish),  n.  pi.  Fishes  (flsli'ez),  instead  of 
which  the  sing,  is  often  used  collectively. 
[A.  Sax.  fisc,  G.  fisch,  Goth,  fisks.  Cog.  with  L. 
piseis  (whence  St.  poissoii,  It.  pesce),W.  pysg, 
Gael,  and  Ir.  iasg,  and  perhaps  Gr.  ichthys.  ] 

1.  A  general  name  for  a  class  of  animals  sub- 
sisting in  water.  Fislies  proper  constitute 
the  first  division  of  vertebrate  animals.  They 
breathe  by  means  of  gills,  swim  generally  Ijy 
aid  of  fins  symmetrically  arranged,  which  re- 
present the  limbs  of  other  vertebrates;  have 
a  lieart  with  two  cavities  —an  auricle  and  a 
ventricle— cold  blood,  a  naked  skin  covered 
only  by  scales,  and  an  osseous  or  cartilagi- 
nous skeleton,  the  vertebra  of  which  are 
not  grouped  into  regions  as  in  other  verte- 
brates. Cetaceous  animals,  as  the  whale 
and  dolphin,  are  in  popular  language  called 
fishes,  but  they  breathe  by  lungs,  and  are 
viviparous,  and  suckle  their  young  like 
mammalia.  Tlie  term  fish  has  been  also  ex- 
tended in  popular  language  to  other  aquatic 
animals,  such  as  mollusca,  Crustacea,  &c. 
See  Pisces.— 2.  The  flesli  of  fish  used  as  food. 

3.  Naut.  (a)  a  purchase  used  to  raise  the 
flukes  of  an  anchor  up  to  the  gunwale : 
called  also  a  Fish-block.  (6)  A  long  piece  of 
timber  used  to  strengthen  a  mast  or  a  yard 
wlien  sprung:  the  terra  is  used  also  by 
joiners  in  a  similar  sense. — To  be  neither 
jlesh  nor  fish,  to  be  neither  one  thing  nor 
another;  to  be  a  nondescript;  sometimes 
contemptuously  said  of  a  waverer  or  trim- 
mer who  belongs  to  no  party  or  sect. 

Damned  neuters  in  their  middle  way  of  steering. 
Are  neither  Jish,  nor  Jlesh,  nor  good  red-herrin^j. 

Drydeji. 

—To  have  other  fish  to  fry,  a  colloquial  ex- 
pression denoting  that  a  person  has  other 
occupations  or  other  objects  which  require 
his  attention.—^  strange  or  queer  fish,  a 
whimsical,odd,  or  eccentric  person. — A  loose 
fish,  a  person  of  irregular  habits. 
Fish  (fish),  v.i.  1.  To  attempt  to  catch  fish; 
to  be  employed  in  taking  fish  by  any  means, 
as  by  angling  or  drawing  nets. 
A  man  may Jish  with  a  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a  king. 

Shai. 

2.  To  attempt  or  seek  to  obtain  by  artifice, 
or  indirectly  to  seek  to  draw  forth;  as,  to 
fish  for  compliments. 

Fish  (fish),  v.t.  1.  To  attempt  to  catch  fish 
in;  to  try  with  any  apparatus  for  catching 
fisli,  as  a  rod;  as,  to  fish  a  stream.— 2.  To 
catch  or  lay  hold  of,  especially  in  water;  tn 
draw  out  or  up;  as,  to  fish  up  a  human  body 
when  sunk;  to  fish  an  anchor.— 3.  To  searcii 
by  dragging,  raking,  or  sweeping. 

Some  \\3.i<t  fished  the  very  Jakes  for  papers  left 
there  by  men  of  wit.  Swift. 

4.  (a)  Naxht.  to  strengthen,  as  a  mast  or  yard, 
witli  a  piece  of  timber.  (6)  In  joinery,  to 
strengthen,  as  a  piece  of  wood  by  fastening 
another  piece  above  or  below  it,  and  some- 
times both.  — 5.  In  rail,  to  splice,  as  rails, 
with  a  fish-joint.— K,s7te(J  beam,  in  joinery, 
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Fished-beam. 

a  long  beam  composed  of  two  shorter  beams 
joined  end  to  end  and  fished,  that  is,  secured 
by  pieces  of  wood  covering  tlie  joints  on 
opposite  sides  and  bolted  to  both  beams.— 


To  fish  out,  to  get  out  by  cunning  or  artifice; 

to  elicit  by  stratagem. 

Fish  (fish),  n.  [Fr.  fichc,  a  gardener's  dibble, 
a  peg  used  to  mark  distances,  from  fichcr, 
to  fix;  hence,  a  peg  used  in  marking  at  crib- 
lj;mc.  <ti-  I  \  roiiiiter  used  in  various  games. 

Fish-backed  (lish'bakt),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
fish's  h.H  k  ;  swelling  upwards;  as,  a  fitsh- 
hni-k,;I  rail 

Fishbasket  (fish'bas-ket),  »i.    A  basket  for 

carrying  fish. 
Fishiaeam  (flsh'ljfin),  ».    in  mreh.  a  lioam 

whirh  lirllies  out  usually  on  the  under  siilc. 
Fish-bellied  (lish'litl-li<l),  a.    Shaped  like  a 

fisli'.s  belly;  swelling  downwards;  as,  a fislt- 

bellied  rail. 

Fishblock(fish'blok),)».  See  Fish,  3.N'aut.(a). 
Fish-carver  (fish'kiirv-er),  n.    A  broad 

knife,  generally  of  silver,  for  carving  fish 

at  table;  a  fish-slice;  a  fish-knife. 
Fish-davit  (fish'da-vit),  n.    Naut.  a  spar, 

with  a  roller  or  sheave  at  its  end,  used  for 

fishing  the  anchor. 

Fish-day  (fish'da),  n.  A  day  on  whicli  fish 
is  eaten. 

Fisher  (fish'er),  n.  1.  One  who  is  employed 
in  catcliiiig  fish.— 2.  A  species  of  marten,  the 
])t'kaii  (u hich  see). 

Fisherboat  (fish'er-bot),  n.    A  fishing-boat. 

Fisherman  (fisli'er-man),  n.  1.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  catch  fish. — 2.  A  vessel  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  taking  fish,  as  in 
tile  end  fishery. 

Fisher-town,  Fishing-town  (fish  er-toun, 

fish'ing-toun).  n.  A  to«ii  inhabited  by 
fishermen;  a  town  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  chiefly  occupied  in  fishing. 
Fishery  (fish'6-ri),  n.  l.  The  business  of 
catching  fish.  —  2.  A  place  where  fish  are 
regularly  caught,  or  other  products  of  the 
sea  or  rivers  are  taken  from  the  water. 
'  Fishfag  (fish'fag),  n.  [E.  fish,  and  fag,  a 
ilrudge.]  A  woman  wlio  sells  flsli;  a  fish- 
wife. 

FishJBake  (fish'Hiik),  n.    A  flake  or  frame 

covered  with  faggots  for  the  purpose  of  diy- 

ing  fish.    [United  States.] 
Fish-flour  (fish'fiom),  71.    A  kind  of  flour 

made  by  grinding  down  di'ied  fish,  as  is  done 

in  Norway. 

Fishful  (fish'ful),  a.   Abounding  with  flsh. 

Drayton;  Camden. 

Fish-garth  (fish'giirth),  n.  A  garth  or  weir  on 
a  ri^  ei-,  i<v  on  the  sea-shore,  for  the  taking 
anil  retaining  of  flsh;  a  fish  preserve. 

Fishgig,  Fizgig  (fish'gig,  fiz'gig),  n.  [E.  fish, 
and  gig,  a  dart.]  An  instrument  used  for 
striking  fish  at  sea,  consisting  of  a  staff  with 
barbed  prongs,  and  a  line  fastened  above 
the  prongs. 

Fishglue  (fish'glii),  n.  Isinglass  (which  see). 
Fish-guano  (fish'gwa-no),  n.    Fish  or  fish- 
iitfal,  used  as  manure. 

Fish-hawk  (fish'hak).  n.  The  American 
name  nf  the  I'andivn  lialiui/tus,  the  o.sprey, 
bald  l)iizzard,  or  tishing-eagle.  See  Osi'BEY. 

Fishhook  (fisb'liok),  n.  1.  A  hook  for  catch- 
ing fish.— 2.  See  Fish-tackle. 

Fishify  (fish'i-f i),  v.  t.  [E.  fishy,  and  L.  facio, 
to  make.]  To  change  to  fish.  '0  flesh, 
flesh,  how  art  thou /s/ii/!cd.'  Shak.  [Low.] 

Fishiness  (fish'i-nes),  n.  Tlie  state  or  quality 
of  being  fishy,  both  in  the  proper  and  the 
slang  sense  of  this  word. 

Fishing  (fish'ing),  «.  1.  The  art  or  practice 
of  catching  fish.— 2.  A  fishery. 

A  good  town,  having  both  a  good  haven  and  a 
plentiful  fishing.  Spenser. 

Fishing  (fish'ing),  a.  Used  or  employed  in 
fishery  or  by  fishermen;  as,  fishing -hosA, 
fishing-tack\e,  li shing-viWa^e,  &c. 

Fishing-boat  (fish'ing-bot),  n.  A  boat  em- 
plo ,  ed  in  fishing. 

Fishing-cruive  (flsh'ing-krbv),  n.  A  eruive 
or  inelosure  for  fish  in  a  river.  [Scotch.] 

Fishing-fly  (fish'ing-fli),  n.  An  artificial  fly 
used  as  a  Ijait  for  catching  flsh. 

Fishing-frog  (fish'ing-fro,g),  n.  Lophius  pis- 
catorius,  the  angler.  See  Anglek  and  Lo- 
phius. 

Fishing-line  (fish'ing-lin),  n.  A  line  with 
hooks  and  bait  used  in  catching  fish. 

Fishing -net  (fish'ing-net),  n.  A  net  for 
catching  fish.  Fishing-nets  are  of  various 
kinds,  as  the  landing-net  for  the  salmon- 
angler,  the  bag-net,  the  shrimping-net,  the 
drag-net.  the  trawl  and  the  seine  for  sea- 
fishing,  the  casting-net,  <tc. 

Fishing-place  (fish'ing-plas),  n.  A  place 
where  fishes  are  caught;  a  convenient  place 
for  fishing;  a  fishery. 

Fishing-rod  (fish'ing-rod),  n.  A  long  slen- 
der rod  or  wand  to  which  the  line  is  fast- 
ened for  angling. 


Fishing-tackle  (fish'ing-tak-l),  n.  All  the 
apparatus,  as  rod,  lines,  hooks,  ai'tificial 
flies,  itc,  used  by  an  angler  forcatcliing  fish. 

Fishing-wand  (fish'ing-wond),  71.  A  tish- 
ing-roil.  [Scutch.] 

Unless  trinniiing  the  laird's  fishing-wand qt  busk- 
ing his  flies,  or  may  be  catching  a  dish  of  Irouts  at  an 
ovcr-linie.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Fishjoint  (fish'juint),  ».  In  raU.  a  splice 
ccinsistinu  of  one  or  iiKjre  obUmg  plates, 
I'ieees  of  iron  or  wood,  bolted  to  the  side  or 
siiU  s  of  two  rails  meeting  end  to  end. 

Fishkettle  (lish'ket-l).  n.  A  kettle  made 
lonu  for  boiling  fish  whole. 

Fishknife  (tish'nif),  ».  A  fish-carver  or  fish- 
slice. 

Fishlike  (fish'lik),  a.  Resembling  fish;  per- 
taining to  or  suggestive  of  fish. 

A  very  ancient  and  fishtike  smell.  Shak. 

Fish-louse  (fish'lous),  n.  A  name  for  seve- 
ral ei  ustaeeans  of  the  order  Siphonostoma 
or  lelithyophthira,  as  the  genera  Argulus, 
('aligns.  (Vc,  parasitic  on  fishes.  Some  of 
the  CaligidiB  are  common  on  many  of  the 
British  sea-fishes.  Argulus  foliaccus  is 
found  on  fresh-water  fishes,  and  even  on 
tadpoles.  Sickly  fishes  often  become  the 
victims  of  multitudes  of  these  creatures,  or 
the  sickness  is  induced  by  the  numbers 
which  attack  them. 

Fishmarket  (fish'miir-ket),  ?j.  A  market 
where  fish  are  exposed  for  sale. 

FiShmaw  (fish'm.a),  n.  Tiie  sound  or  air- 
bladder  of  a  fish. 

Fishmeal  (fish'mel),  n.  A  meal  of  fish;  diet 
on  fish;  abstemious  diet. 

Thin  drink  doth  so  overcool  their  blood,  and 
making  many  ftshmeals,  they  fall  into  a  kind  of 
ni.ilc  green-sickness.  Shak. 

Fishmonger  (fish'mung-ger),  n.  A  seller  of 

fish;  a  dealer  in  fish. 
Fish-oil  (fish'oil),  «.    Oil  obtained  from  the 

bodies  of  fishes  and  marine  animals,  as  from 

whales,  porpoises,  seals,  pilchards,  sharks' 

and  cods'  livers.  Ax. 
Fishplate  (fish'plat),  n.    In  rail,  one  of  the 

jilates  composing  a  fish-joint. 
Fishpond  (fish'pcjnd),  n.    A  pond  in  which 

fishes  ai-e  bred  and  kept 
Fishpool  (fish'pOl),  n.    A  pond  or  pool  for 

fish. 

Fishpot  (fish'pot).  ?i.  A  wicker  basket  or 
inelosure  sunk  with  a  cork-fioat  attached, 
for  catching  crabs,  lobsters,  &c.  Siminonds. 

Fishroom  (fish'rom),  n.  An  apartment  in  a 
shij)  between  the  afterliold  and  the  spirit- 
room. 

Fish-salesman  (fish'salz-man),  ?i.  One  who 
receives  consignments  of  flsh  for  sale,  gen- 
erally by  auction,  to  retail  dealers.  Sirry 

inonds. 

Fish-sauce  (fish'sas),  n.    Sauce  to  be  eaten 

with  fi-h,  as  anchovy,  soy,  &c. 
Fish-skin  (fish'skin),  n.    The  skin  of  fish, 

from  which  a  sort  of  shagreen  is  made. — 

Fish -skin  disease,  in  med.  ichthyosis;  a 

horny  condition  of  tlie  skin. 
Fish-slice  (fish'slis),n.  Same  as  Fish-carver 

(which  see). 

Fish-sound  (fish'sound),  n.  The  swimming 
bladder  or  air-sac  of  a  flsh.  Isinglass  is 
prepared  from  the  sounds  of  some  fishes, 
others  are  sold  to  China  to  be  converted 
into  glue,  and  some,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cod,  are  eaten. 

Fishspear  (fish'sper),  n.  A  spear  for  taking 
fi.-li  by  st  ibljing  them. 

Fish-strainer  (fish'stran-^r),  n.  A  metal 
colander,  with  handles,  for  taking  fish  from 
a  boiler;  an  earthenware  slab  with  holes 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  to  drain  the 
water  from  cooked  fish. 

Fish-tackle  (fish'tak-l),  Naut.  a  tackle 
used  for  fishing  or  raising  an  anchor  to  the 
gunwale  of  a  ship.  To  this  tackle  a  pen- 
dant is  attached,  with  a  large  iron  hook, 
called  the  fish-hook,  fastened  to  its  end. 

FishtaU  (flsh'tal),  a.  Shaped  like  a  fish's 
tail ;  resembling  a  fish's  tail  in  any  way. 
— Fishtail  burner,  a  gas-burner  whose  jet 
takes  the  form  of  a  fish's  tail.— Fishtail  pro- 
peller (naut),  a  propeller  consisting  of  a 
single  wing  or  blade  attached  to  the  stern- 
post  of  a  sliip,  and  oscillating  like  a  fish's 
tail. 

Fish-tongue  (fish'tung),  n.  An  instrument 
used  by  some  dentists  for  the  removal  of 
the  wisdom-teeth:  so  named  from  its  shape. 

Fish-trowel  (fish'trou-el),  n.  A  fish-carver, 
fish-slice,  or  fish-knife.    See  FiSH-CAKVER. 

Fish-way  (fish'wa),  n.  A  contrivance  to 
enable  a  fish  to  ascend  a  fall. 

Fish-weir,  Fish-wear  (fish'wer),  n.  The 
same  as  Fisfi-garth. 


'.,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Fisliwife,  Fishwoman  (fish'wif,  flsh'wu- 
iiian),  n.    A  woman  who  sells  flsh. 

Fisliy  (lish'i).  (I.  1.  Consistinir  of  flsh;  in- 
habited by  flsh;  as,  the  Jishtj  tlooJ. — 2.  Hav- 
inj;  the  qualities  of  flsh;  like  fish;  as,  a fishij 
form;  a  rfs/iy  taste  or  smell— 3.  [Slang.]  (a) 
Applied  "to  persons,  worn  out,  as  if  by  dissi- 
ivition;  effete;  seedy:  probably  from  the 
"  atery  or  dull  appearance  of  the  eyes.  (6) 
-Vjiplied  to  speculations,  equivocal;  unsafe; 
unsound. 

"I  thoug^ht  it  was  all  up.  Didn't  you.  Henry  Sid- 
iic}'?'  '  Tiie  most  jcsliy  thing  I  ever  saw,'  said 
Henry  Sidney.  Disraeli. 

Fisk  (fisk),  r.  i.  [A  form  of  whisk.  Comp. 
Sw.  fjeska,  to  bustle  or  whisk  about.]  To 
w  hisk  about;  to  run  or  bustle  about;  to  frisk 
or  jump  about.  '  A yisiin^  housewife.'  Co<- 
inaoe. 

Then  in  a  cave,  then  in  a  field  of  corn, 
Creeps  to  and  fro,  and  /isketh  in  and  out. 

Sylvester,  Die  Bartas. 

Fissel,  FiSSil,  v.i.  and  n.    See  FissLE. 

Fissenless,  Fizzenless  (flz'zen-les),  a.  [For 
/"i.^iiiili-ss  —foison  and  less.  See  FoisoN.] 
I'ithless;  weak.  [Scotch.] 

Fissicostate  (fls-si-kos'tat),  a.  [L.  fi7ido, 
jisxiiiii,  to  cleave,  and  costatiis,  having  ribs, 
from  cv.tta,  a  rib.]  Having  the  ribs  divided. 

FissidenteaB(fls-si-den'te-e),  n.pl.  [L.fisstis, 
cleft,  and  deiis,  dentis,  a  tooth.]  A  nat. 
nnler  of  mosses,  remarkable  for  their  peri- 
stome being  almost  rudimentary,  and  having 
liroad-keeled  sheathing  leaves.  The  species 
^i-ow  in  running  water,  and  only  one  has 
been  found  in  Europe. 

Fissile  (fis'sil),  a.  [L.  fissilis,  from  fiiido, 
jiMutn,  to  split  or  cleave.]  That  ma.v  be 
split,  cleft,  or  divided  in  the  direction  of  the 
grain  like  wood,  or  in  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication like  shales,  or  along  natural  cleavage 
planes  like  crystals,  or  along  superinduced 
cleavage  planes  like  slates. 

This  crystal  is  a  pellucid  fissile  stone.  Ne7vton. 

Fissilinguia  (fis-si-ling'gwi-a),  n.  ■pi.  [L. 
fissus.  cleft,  and  lingua,  a  tongue.]  One  of 
two  divisions  of  the  Lacertilia  or  lizards, 
into  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  divide 
them,  according  as  the  tongue  is  bifid  and 
protrusible  when  the  mouth  is  open.  The 
family  Xacertidte,  lizards  commonly  so  called, 
the  monitors,  the  genus  Ameiva,  and  some 
fossil  genera,  belong  to  this  section. 

FiSSility  (fis-sil'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fissile. 

FissiOIL  (fi'shon),  n.  [L.  fissio,  from  findo, 
Jissuin,  to  split  or  cleave.]  1.  The  act  of 
cleaving,  splitting,  or  breaking  up  into  parts. 
2.  In  physiol.  multiplication  by  means  of  a 
process  of  self-division,  consisting  of  gradual 
division  or  cleavage  of  the  body  into  two 
parts,  each  of  which  then  becomes  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  individual,  as  when  a 
vegetable  or  animal  cell  undergoes  spontan- 
eous division,  the  divided  parts  again  sub- 
dividing, or  an  animalcule  or  polyp  divides 
into  two  parts. 

Fissipara  (fis-sip'ar-a),  n.  pi.  [See  Fissi- 
PAROU.s.  ]  In  zool.  a  term  applied  to  animals 
which  propagate  by  spontaneous  fission,  as 
in  the  Polypi,  Infusoria,  and  certain  worms. 

Fissiparism,  Fisslparity(fis-sip'ar-izm,  fls- 
si-pa'ri-ti),  n.  In  physiol.  reproduction  by 
fission.    See  Fission,  2. 

Fissiparo'US  (fis-sip'ar-us),  a.  [L.  fssus, 
from  Jindo.  to  cut,  and  pario,  to  produce.] 
In  physiol.  reproducing  by  spontaneous  divi- 
sion: an  epithet  applied  to  certain  animals 
and  vegetables  of  the  lower  orders,  in  which 
the  body  of  the  parent  spontaneously  divides 
into  two  or  more  parts,  each  part,  when 
separated,  becoming  a  distinct  individual, 
as  in  the  monad,  vorticella,  &c. 

Fissiparously  (fis-sip'ar-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
fissiparous  manner;  by  fission  or  spontan- 
eous division. 

Fissipation  (fis-si-pa'shon),  n.    In  physiol. 

reproduction  by  fission.  Mayne. 
Fissiped  (fis'si-ped),  a.    [L.  fi.<:sus,  divided, 

andjjes,  pedis,  afoot.]  Having  separate  toes. 
Fissiped  (fis'si-ped),  n.    An  animal  whose 

toes  are  separate  or  not  connected  by  a 

membrane. 

Fissipennse  (fis-si-pen'ne),  n.  pi.  [L.  findo, 
fissuin,  to  cleave,  andpen«a,  a  wing.]  The 
plumed  moths,  a  small  gi'oup  of  lepidopter- 
ous  insects,  including  the  Pterophorida  and 
Tineina,  to  which  latter  group  the  clothes- 
moth  belongs.  They  are  distinguished  by 
the  singular  division  of  the  wing  into 
branches  or  rays,  of  which  each  pair  has 
from  two  to  six.  These  are  most  beauti- 
fully fringed  at  their  edges,  and  much 
resemble  the  feathers  of  birds.  The  plumed 


moths  are  of  small  size;  some  of  them  are 
diurnal,  and  brightly  coloured;  others  are 
twilight -fliers,  and  of  a  duller  aspect. 
Some  species  have  the  power  of  folding  up 
the  wings  like  a  fan,  so  that,  when  closed, 
they  present  the  appearance  of  a  single 
broad  ray. 

FiSSirostral  ffis-si-ros'tral),  a.  Belonging  to 
the  f  issirostres;  characterized  by  a  deeply- 
cleft  bill,  as  swallows,  goatsuckers,  &c. 

Fissirostres  (fls-si-ros'trez),  n.  pi.  [1,.  findo, 
fissum,  to  divide,  and  rostrum,  a  beak.] 
A  tribe  of  the  Insessores  or  perching  birds, 


1,  Piurna.   Head,  foot,  and  bill  of  Hirundo  ritstica. 

2,  Nocturna.     Head,  foot,  and  bill  of  Nyctibius 
grandis. 

distinguished  by  having  the  bill  very  wide — 
the  gape  extended  beneath  the  eyes  — 
culmen  short  and  curved  to  the  top,  and 
feet  weak.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections: 
(1)  The  Nocturna,  Caprimulgidse,  or  goat- 
suckers, distinguished  by  having  the  eyes 
very  large,  and"  the  plumage  soft,  enabling 
them  to  fly  without  noise.  This  division 
comprehends  the  night-jars  or  goatsuckers, 
whip-poor-will,  ttc.  (2)  The  Diurna,  Hir- 
undinida;,  or  swallows,  which  fly  by  day, 
and  have  the  eyes  moderate,  and  the  plumage 
close.  This  section  includes  the  whole  of 
the  swallows,  swifts,  martins,  &c.  The 
group  is  rather  artificial,  since  the  fly- 
catchers should  be  included  under  it,  and 
are  only  separated  from  it  by  the  notch  on 
the  upper  mandible. 
Fissle,  Fissil  (fls'l),  v.i.  [Origin  doubtful ; 
perhaps  onomatopoetic]  1.  To  make  a 
slight  continued  rustling  noise.  [Scotch.] 

He  tiiou'.;ht,  Mr.  Lovel.  that  lie  iieard  the  curtains 
o'  his  httiljlssil.  Sir  II'.  Scott. 

2.  To  move  about  from  side  to  side;  to  fidge. 
[Scotch.] 

Twa  hnes  frae  you  wad  gar  me Jissle.  Burns. 

Fissle,  Fissel  (fls'l),  n.  Bustle.  [Scotch.] 
Fissura  (fls-siVra),  H.  [L.]  In  a?iat.  a  fissure; 

a  groove;  a  fine  crack  in  a  bone. 
Fissuration  (fi-slmr-a'shon),  ?i.    In  physiol. 

same  as  Fissioti,  2. 

Fissure  (fl'shiir),  n.  [Ft.,  from  L./ss«ra,from 
findo,  to  split.]  1.  A  cleft;  a  crack;  a  narrow 
chasm  made  by  the  parting  of  any  substance; 
a  longitudinal  opening;  as,  the  fissure  of  a 
rock. — 2.  In  her.  a  fourth  part  of  the  bend 
sinister.— 3.  In  bot.  the  opening  of  seed- 
vessels,  anthers,  &c. — Fissure  of  Sylvius,  in 
anat.  a  deep  narrow  sulcus  or  depression 
dividing  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum  on  each  side.— Great  fissure 
of  Bichat,  a  depression  running  across  the 
brain  in  a  curve  backwards,  ancl  connecting 
the  two  flssures  of  Sylvius. 

Fissure  (fl'shiir),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  fissured; 
ppr.  fissuring.  To  cleave ;  to  divide ;  to 
crack  or  fvsLCtVLie.— Fissured  leaf,  in  bot.  a 
leaf  divided  into  segments. 

Fiss'urellidse  (fls-sOr-el'li-de),  n.  pi.  [From 
Fissurellri ,  the  typical  genus,  dim.  of  L.  fis- 
sura, a  flssure,  and  Gr.  eido.?,  likeness.]  The 
keyhole  limpets,  a  family  of  gasteropodous 
molluscs  of  the  order  Scutibranchiata,  re- 
sembling the  limpets  in  appearance  and 
habits,  but  dift'ering  considerably  in  struc- 
ture. The  animal  is  genei-ally  too  large  for 
the  shell,  so  that,  in  the  genus  Fissurella, 
the  shell  appears  as  if  it  were  rudimentary. 
The  species  are  widely  distributed;  many 
are  Britisli,  and  many  fossil. 

Fissure-needle  (fl'slmr-ne'dl),  n.  A  spiral 
needle  for  bringing  together  the  lips  of  a 
wound.  Being  turned  round  its  axis  it 
catches  each  lip  alternately,  and  it  is  so 
made  as  to  be  able  to  introduce  a  thread  or 
wire,  which  is  left  in  the  place  when  the 
needle  is  withdrawn. 

Fist  (fist),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fyst.  Comp.  the  cog. 
G.  faust,  D.  vuist,  fist;  Swiss /awsfen,  to  beat 
with  fist  or  stick.  It  is  represented  in  Slav. 


by  Ens.  pjast  and  other  words.  For  other 
probable  connections  see  Fight.]  l.  The 
hand  clenched;  the  hand  with  the  fingers 
doubled  into  the  palm. 

Logic  differeth  from  rlieforic  as  the  _/ist  from  the 
palm;  the  one  close,  the  other  at  large.  Bacon. 

2.  The  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

Had  he  so  done,  he  had  him  snatched  away 

More  light  than  culver  in  the  falcon's Jist.  Spenser. 

Fist  (fist),  V.t.    1.  To  strike  with  the  fist.— 
2.  To  gripe  with  the  fist. 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep, 
Unbuckling  helms.Tf^tor^each  other's  throats.  Shak. 

Fistiana  (fls-ti-a'na),  n.  pi.  [E.  fist,  and 
affix  ana  (which  see).]  A  collection  of  anec- 
dotes or  information  regarding  pugilists  or 
pugilistic  matters;  boxiana. 

Fis'tiC  (fist'ik),  a.  Relating  to  or  done  with 
the  fist;  pertaining  to  boxing;  pugilistic;  as, 
fi.'ific  exploits;  fistic  heroes.  [Colloq.J 

Fisticuifs  (fist'i-kufs),  n.  pi.  [Fist  and  cuff.] 
Blows  or  a  combat  with  the  fist;  a  boxing. 

My  invention  and  judgment  are  perpetually  at 
fisticiijfs,  till  they  have  quite  disabled  each  other. 

Swift. 

Fistinut  (fis'ti-nut),  n.     [Corrupted  for 

pistachio-imt.]   A  pistachio-nut. 
Fist-mate  (fist'mat),  n.    An  antagonist  in 

a  pugilistic  encounter. 
One  fights  because  he  fights  an  Englishman  ...  a 

third  because  the  next  parish  is  an  eyesore  to  him 

and  his  fst-mnte  is  from  it.  Landor. 
Fistockt  (fist'ok),  n.    [Fist,  and  dim.  term. 

oclc]   Fist.    'Scarce  able  for  to  stay  his 

fistock  from  the  servant's  face.'  Golding, 

Ooid's  Metainorph. 

Fistuca  (fis-tu'ka),  n.  [L.,  a  rammer.]  An 
instrument  for  dri\'ing  piles;  a  monkey. 

Fistula  (fls'tii-la),  n.  [L.,  a  pipe.  Comp.  E. 
wJiistle.}  1.  A  reed;  a  pipe;  a  wind  instru- 
ment of  music. — 2.  In  surg.  a  channel  exca- 
vated between  an  internal  part  and  the 
skin-surface,  showing  no  tendency  to  heal, 
and  generally  arising  from  abscesses.  It 
diflfers  from  a  sinus  in  being  callous. — Fis- 
tula lachrymalis,  a  fistula  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  a  disorder  accompanied  with  the  fiowing 
of  tears. — Fistula  inano,  fistula  penetrating 
into  the  cellular  substance  about  the  anus, 
or  into  the  rectum  itself.— Fistula  in  peri- 
nmo,  fistula  in  the  course  of  the  perinseuni. 

Fistular  (fis'tfi-ler),  a.  Hollow,  like  a  pi]ie 
or  reed ;  as,  a  fistular  leaf  or  stem. 

Fistularia  (fis'tii-la"ri-a),  n.  Tobacco- 
pipe  fish,  a  genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes,  family  Aulostomidoe  or  Fistularidse, 


Tobacco-pipe  ImsIi  [I- istiuana  ti-ilmcann). 

characterized  by  the  elongation  of  the  facial 
bones  into  a  long  fistula  or  tube,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  the  mouth  opens. 

Fistularidae  (fis-tu-lar'i-de),  n.  pi.  A 
family  of  malacopterygious  fishes,  synony- 
mous with  Aulostomida?. 

Fistulary  (fls'tii-la-ri),  a.  Same  as  Fis- 
tular. 

Fistulate  (fls'tii-lat),  v.i.  To  become  a  pipe 
or  fistula. 

Fistulate  (fis'tii-lat),  v.t.  To  make  hollow 
like  a  pipe.    '  A  fistulatcd  wlcer.'  Fuller. 

FlstUle  (fis'tOl),  n.    A  fistula.  Holland. 

Fis'tulidse  (fis-tii'li-de),  n.  pi.  The  former 
name  of  the  family  of  echinodermatous  ani- 
mals now  known  as  Holothuridae. 

Fistuliform  (fts'tii-li-form),  a.  Having  a  fis- 
tular form;  being  in  round  hollow  columns, 
as  a  mineral. 

Stalactite  often  occurs  fstulifortn.  Phillips. 

Fistulina  (fis-tu-li'na),  n.  A  genus  of 
Fungi,  allied  to  Boletus,  found  on  old  oak, 
walnut,  and  chestnut  trees,  as  also  on  ash  and 
beech;  it  is  much  esteemed  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  as  an  article  of  food.  It  has  been 
known  to  grow  to  the  weight  of  30  lbs. 
When  grilled  it  is  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  broiled  meat.  It  furnishes 
itself  with  abundance  of  sauce. 

Fistulose  (fls't(il-6s),  a.  Formed  like  a 
fistula;  Hstular._ 

Fistulous  (fis'tul-us),  a.  1.  Hollow,  like  a 
pipe  or  reed.— 2.  Having  the  form  or  nature 
of  a  fistula;  as,  a  fistulous  ulcer. 

Fisty  (fist'i),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  fists  or 
pugilism;  fistic. 


ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,  job;     h,  Fr.  tor;;     zig,  sing;     IH,  i/ien;  th,  t/iin;     w,  u'ig;   Vih,  whig;   zh,  azure.- See  KEr. 
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In  twice  five  years  the  '  greatest  living  poet. 

Like  to  the  champion  in  thcjisty  ring 
Is  caird  on  to  support  his  claim.  By  on. 

Fit  (fit),  11.  [Of  doubtful  etymology.  Skeat 
takes  it  from  A.  Sax.  fit,  a  song,  also  a  strug- 
gle- Icel./ei,  a  pace,  step,  verse,  counecting 
it  with  fetch  and/oo«,  and  with  Skr  pada,  a 
footstep,  a  verse.  Step,  part  of  poem,  strug- 
gle, attack  of  pain,  are  the  gradations  of 
meaning  according  to  him.]  1.  The  mvasion, 
exacerbation,  or  paroxysm  of  a  disease.  We 
apply  the  word  to  the  return  of  an  ague 
after  intermission;  as,  acold/ii.  AVe  apply 
it  to  the  first  attack,  or  to  the  return  of 
other  diseases;  as,  a  fit  of  the  gout  or  stone; 
and,  in  general,  to  a  disease,  however  con- 
tinued ;  as,  a  fit  of  sickness.  —  2.  A  sudden 
and  violent  attack  of  disorder,  m  which  the 
body  is  often  convulsed,  and  sometimes 
senseless;  as,  a  fit  of  apoplexy  or  epilepsy; 
hysteric  fits. 

Such  is  that  ancient  burgess,  whom  in  vain 
Would  gout  and  fever  on  his  couch  detain; 
And  that  large  lady,  who  resolves  to  come, 
Though  a  firstyf/ has  warn'd  her  of  her  doom.  Crabbe. 

3.  A  sudden  effort,  activity,  or  motion  fol- 
lowed by  an  interval  of  relaxation  ;  impul- 
sive and  irregular  action;  as,  he  moves  by 
fits  and  starts. 

By  Jits  my  swelling  grief  appears.  Addison. 

4.  A  temporary  but  violent  mental  affection 
or  attack;  a  paroxysm;  as,  sxfit  of  passion, 
of  melancholy,  or  of  grief.  '  A.  fit  of  mad- 
ness.' Shale.  -Thy  jealous  fits.'  Shak. 
'These  sullen  fits.'  Shal,:-&.i  Disorder; 
irregularity;  caprice.  '  And  liest  knows  tlie 
fits  o^  the  season.'  Shak.  — 6.  A  sudden 
emission. 

A  tongue  of  light,  a  Jit  of  flame.  Coleridge. 

7.t  A  stroke. 

Curse  on  that  cross,  quoth  then  the  Sarazin. 
That  keeps  ttiy  body  from  the  Viae:  Jit.  Spenser. 

Fit  (fit),  a.  [Can  hardly  be  from  ¥i.  fait, 
from  faire,  L.facere,  factum,  to  do,  to  make; 
rather  allied  to  Goth,  fetjan,  to  arrange, 
to  adorn,  and  E./c«ie.  See  FETTLE.]  1.  Con- 
formable to  a  standard  of  right,  duty,  taste, 
or  propriety;  meet;  becoming;  appropriate. 

Wives,  submit  yourselves  to  your  husbands,  as  it  is 
Jit  in  the  Lord.  Col.  iii.  i8. 

And  Jitter  is  my  study  and  my  books 
Than  wanton  dalliance  with  a  paramour.  Ska^. 

2.  Adapted  to  an  end,  object,  or  design;  con- 
formable to  a  standard  of  efllciency  or  quali- 
fication; suitable;  qualified;  competent. 

No  man  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  look- 
ing back,  is  Jit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Luke  ix.  62. 

Still  govern  thou  my  song, 
Urania,  and  Jit  audience  find,  though  few.  Miitojt. 

3.  In  a  state  of  preparedness;  ready;  as, 
to  die. 

So  Jit  to  shoot,  she  singled  forth  among 

Her  foes  who  first  her  quarry's  strength  should  feel. 

Fairjax. 

Syn.  Suitable,  proper,  appropriate,  meet, 
becoming,  expedient,   congruous,  corres- 
pondent, convenient,  apposite,  apt,  adapted, 
prepared,  qualified,  competent,  adequate. 
Fit  (fit),  v.t.  pret.  &  \>y).  fitted;  ppv.  fitting. 

1.  To  adapt;  to  suit;  to  make  suitable;  to 
bring  into  some  required  form. 

The  carpenter  .  .  .  marketh  it  out  with  a  line,  he 
fitteth  it  with  planes.  Is.  xliv.  13. 

2.  To  accommodate  a  person  with  anything; 
as,  the  tailor  fits  his  customer  with  a  coat. 
The  original  phrase  is,  he  fits  a  coat  to  his 
customer.  But  the  phrase  implies  also 
furnishing,  providing  a  tiling  suitable  for 
another,  or  that  is  shaped  and  adapted  for 
another's  use. 

No  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with  gloves. 

Shak. 

3.  To  prepare;  to  put  in  order  for;  to  fur- 
nish with  things  proper  or  necessary;  as, 
to  fit  a  ship  for  a  long  voyage ;  fit  your- 
self for  action  or  defence.— 4.  To  qualify; 
to  prepare;  as,  to  fit  a  student  for  college. 

5.  To  be  properly  fitted  for  or  adjusted  to; 
to  be  suitable  for;  to  suit;  to  become;  as,  if 
the  cap  fits  you,  put  it  on.  '  That  time  best 
fits  the  work. '  Shale. 

So  clothe  yourself  in  this;  that  better  Jits 

Our  mended  fortunes  and  a  prince's  bride.  Tennyson. 

— To  fit  out,  to  furnish;  to  equip;  to  supply 
with  necessaries  or  means;  as,  to  fit  out  a 
sliip,  that  is,  to  furnisli  her  with  men,  masts, 
sails,  stores,  and  the  like. — To  fit  up,  to  pre- 
pare ;  to  furnish  witli  things  suitable;  to 
make  proper  for  the  reception  or  use  of  any 
person;  as,  to  fit  up  a  house  for  a  guest. 
Fit  (fit),  v.i.    1.  To  be  proper  or  becoming. 

Nor  Jits  it  to  prolong  the  feast.  Fope. 

2.  To  he  adjusted  to  the  shape  intended;  to 


suit  or  be  suitable;  to  be  adapted;  as,  his 
coat  fits  very  well. 

Fit  (fit),  n.  Nice  adjustment;  adaptation, 
as  of  the  dress  to  the  body,  or  parts  of  ma- 
chinery to  each  other. 

Fit  (fit),  u.    A  foot;  a  step.  [Scotch.] 

Fitt  (fit),  n.  A  musical  strain;  a  song,  or 
part  of  a  song;  a  canto;  a  fitt.    See  i'lTT. 

Fit  (fit),  pi-ei.  and  pp.  from  fight;  as,  he 
won  every  fight  he //t  [Low.] 

Fitch  (flcli),  ?i.  [See  FiTCHET.  ]  In  furriery, 
the  skin  of  the  polecat.  It  is  soft  and 
warm,  but  its  offensive  odour  depresses  its 
value. 

Fitch  (fich),  71.  [See  Vetch.]  A  chick-pea; 
a  vetch. 

Fitch-hrush  (flch'brush),  n.  A  brush  or  hair- 
pencil  made  of  the  hair  of  the  fitch  or  pole- 
cat. Such  brushes  are  much  esteemed,  are 
elastic  and  firm,  can  be  brought  to  a  fine 
point,  and  work  freely. 

Fitchee,  Fitched  (ficii'e, 

flcht),  pp.    [l'"r.  fiche,  pp. 
of  ficher,  to   drive  or 
thrust  in.]   In  heraldry, 
pointed    or  sharpened, 
generally  at  the  lower 
part.     It  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  crosses,  which 
are  said  to  hefitchie  when 
they  diminish  from  the  Cross  fitchee  at  the 
centre    downward,    or  foot. 
fitchie  at  the  foot,  when 
the  diminution  commences  only  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cross. 

Fitchet,  Fitche-W  (fich'et,  flch'ii),  11.  [Vari- 
ously written  Fitcli,  Fitchee,  Fitchele,  Fit- 
chuk.  Cog.  O.D.  visse,  fisse,  vitsche,  0.  ¥r. 
fis.iau.  polecat.]  A  polecat;  a  foumart. 

Fitchy  (fich'i),  a.  Vetchy.  Fxdler. 

Fitful  (fit'ful),  a.  Varied  by  paroxysms;  full 
of  fits;  spasmodic;  eventful;  chequered. 

There  are.  therefore,  two  strange  and  solemn 
lights  in  which  we  have  to  regard  almost  every  scene 
in  the JitfiU  history  of  the  Rivo  Alto.  Ritskin. 

Fitfully  (fit'tul-li),  adii.  By  fits;  at  intervals. 

Fitfulness  (tit'fiil-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
fitful ;  impulsiveness ;  waywardness ;  insta- 
bility. 

Fithuljt  11.    A  fiddle.  Chaucer. 

Fitly  (fit'li),  ado.   In  a  fit  manner;  suitably; 

properly;  with  propriety;  commodiously ; 

conveniently;  as,  a  maxim  fitly  applied. 
Fitmentt  (fit'ment),  n.  The  act  of  fitting ; 

something  adapted  to  a  purpose. 

Poor  beseeming;  'twas  ^fitment  ior 

The  purpose  I  then  followed.  Shak. 

Fitness  (fit'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  fit;  suitableness;  adaptedness;  adap- 
tation; propriety;  meetness;  justness;  con- 
venience; preparation;  qualification:  as,  the 
fitness  of  tilings  to  their  use,  of  measures  or 
laws,  of  a  student  for  college,  &c. 

According  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  virtue  consists  in 
acting  in  conformity  to  the  nature  and  fitness  of 
things.  In  this  theory  the  term  Jiiness  does  not 
mean  the  adaptation  of  an  action,  as  a  means  towards 
some  end  designed  by  the  agent;  but  a  congruity, 
proportion,  or  suitableness  between  an  action  and 
the  relations,  in  which,  as  a  moral  being,  the  agent 
stands.  Fleming. 

Fit-rod  (fit'rod),  n.  In  ship-huilding ,  a  small 
iron  rod  with  a  hook  on  tlie  end,  used  for 
being  inserted  into  the  holes  made  in  a 
vessel's  sides,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  re- 
quired length  of  the  bolts  or  treenails  which 
are  to  be  driven  in. 

Fitt  (fit),  n.  [A.Sax. asong;j?«ten,tosing, 
to  dispute.]  A  musical  strain  or  air;  a 
canto. 

He,  sitting  me  beside  in  that  same  shade. 
Provoked  me  to  plaie  some  pleasant  ftt; 
And  when  he  heard  the  musicke  which  I  made. 
He  found  himself  full  greatly  pleased  at  it. 

SJenser. 

Fittalsle  (flt'a-bl),  a.    Suitable.  Sherwood. 

Fittedness  (fit'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
fitted;  adaptation.  [Rare.] 

Fitter  (flt'er),  n.  1.  One  who  makes  ftt  or 
suitable;  one  who  adapts;  one  who  prepares; 
specifically,  a  workman  who  puts  the  parts 
of  machinery  together,  in  contradistinction 
to  pattern-maker,  founder,  turner.  &c.— 2.  A 
coal-broker  who  sells  the  coal  produced  by 
a  particular  mine  or  by  particular  mines. 
[Local.  ] 

Rtter  (fit'er),  n.  [A  form  of  fritter.]  A 
broil;  a  quarrel;  a  division. — In  fitters,  in 
angry  recrimination. 

They  were  in  Jitters  about  prosecuting  their  titles 
to  this  city.  Fuller. 

Fittert  (fit'er),  re.  [A  form  of  fiitter,  flinder.] 
A  fragment;  a  flinder;  a  rag;  a  flitter. 

Where's  the  Frenchman? 

Alas !  he's  all  to  fitters.  Beau.  &■  Ft. 

Fittie-lan  (fit'i-lan),  n.    [From  fit  for  foot. 
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and  land.]  The  near  horse  or  ox  of  the 
hindmost  pair  in  the  plough.  [Scotch.] 

Thou  was  a  noble  fttie-lan. 

As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn.  Burns. 

Fitting  (fifing),  a.  Fit  or  appropriate;  suit- 
alile;  proper. 

Fitting  (fifing),  n.  Anything  employed  in 
fitting  up  permanently :  used  generally  in 
the  plural,  in  the  sense  of  fixtures,  tackle, 
apparatus,  equipment;  as,  shop  fittings,  gas 
litllngs. 

Fittingly  (fifing-li),  ado.  Suitably. 

Fittingnesst  (fifing-nes),  n.  Suitableness. 

Fi-tting-out  (fif ing-out),  n.  1.  The  furnish- 
ing of  tilings  necessary  for  the  proper  ac- 
complishment of  any  object  or  undertaking. 
2.  Tlie  supply  of  things  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  any  undertaking  or  ob- 
ject; equipments;  a  fit-ouf 

Fitting-Shop  (fif  ing-shop),  n.  A  house  or 
shop  in  which  machinery  is  fitted  up,  in 
contradistinction  to  turning-shop,  foundry, 
smithy,  &c. ;  the  shop  in  whicli  the  fitters 
work. 

Fitting-up  (fifing-up),  n.    An  equipment; 

preparation ;  the  act  of  furnisliing  with 

things  suitable. 
Fittont  (fif  on),  n.  Fiction. 

He  doth  feed  you  with Jittotis.       B.  Jonson. 

Fit-'weed  (fif  wed),  n.  The  West  Indian 
name  of  a  plant  of  the  genus  Eryngium  (.E. 
fnitidunx),  so  called  because  considered  as  a 
powerful  remedy  for  hysteria. 

Fitz  (fits).  [Norm,  fitcs,  fiuz,  ox  fiz,  a  son; 
Fr.  fils;  L.  filius.]  A  son;  used  as  a  prefix 
in  certain  surnames,  as  Fitzgeraii,  Fitz- 
herbert,i<'iizmaurice,  Fi^zwilliam,  especially 
in  the  surnames  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of 
kings  or  princes  of  the  blood,  &c. ;  as,  Fitz- 
roy,  7''i(2clarence. 

Five  (fiv),  n.  1.  The  number  which  consists 
of  four  and  one;  the  number  of  the  fingers 
and  thumb  of  one  hand.— 2.  A  symbol  repre- 
senting this  numljer;  as,  5  or  V. 

Five  (fiv).  a.  [A.  Sax.  ///;  comp.  the  cog. 
forms  O.  Sax.  fif,  Goth,  fimf,  Icel.  fimm, 
Sw.  and  Dan.  fern,  D.  vijf,  G.  fiinf,  Lith. 
penki,  W.  pump,  Gael,  coig,  L.  quinque,  Gr. 
■pempe,  pente,  Skr.  panchan—fi\e.  All  these 
words  are  traced  from  a  hypothetical  Indo- 
European  word  kankan,  but  what  the  ulti- 
mate elements  of  this  word  were  is  doubtful.] 
Four  and  one  added;  the  half  of  ten;  AS.five 
men;  five  loaves. 

Fiz'e  of  them  were  wise,  and  Jive  were  foolish. 

Mat.  XXV.  2. 

— The  Five  Points,  the  principal  points  of 
controversy  between  the  Calvinists  and 
Arminians,  relating  to  predestination,  satis- 
faction, regeneration,  grace,  and  final  per- 
severance. See  under  Quinque-articular. 
Five-bar,  Five-barred  (fiv'bar,  fiv'bard), 

ft.    Having  fi\'e  bars;  as,  a  five-barred  gate. 
Five-cleft  (fiv'kleft),  a.  Qufnquefid;  divided 
into  five  segments. 

Five-finger  (fiv'flng-ger),  re.  Potentilla  rep- 
tans,  a  perennial  plant;  cinquefoil. 

Five-fingered  (fiv'flng-gerd),  a.  Having  five 
Himers. 

Five-fingers  (fiv'fing-gers),  n.  1.  The  name 
given  by  oyster-fisliers  to  two  species  of 
star-fish,  the  Uraster  ruhens  and  Solaster 
papposiis.—2.  A  name  given  to  the  five  of 
trumps  in  certain  games  of  cards.  [Slang.] 

Five-finger-tied  (fiv'fing-ger-tid),  a.  Tied 
by  all  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  that  is,  eagerly 
or  securely  tied. 

And  with  another  V.wot,Jive-Ji?iger-tied. 

The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reliques. 

Of  lier  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed.  Shak. 

Fivefold  (fiv'fold),  a.  In  fives;  consisting  of 

five  in  one;  five  times  repeated. 
Five-leaf  (fiv'lef),  n.  Cinquefoil. 
Five-parted  (fiv'part-ed),  a.    Divided  into 

five  parts. 

Fiver  (fiv'er),  re.  Anytliing  tliat  counts  as 
five,  as  a  five-pound  note,  a  stroke  at  cricket 
by  which  five  runs  are  made,  &c.  [Colloq.] 

Fives  (fivz),  re.  A  kind  of  play  with  a  ball, 
originally  called  hand-tennis :  so  named 
probaljly  from  its  being  usually  played  with 
five  on  each  side,  although  others  give 
different  explanations,  as  that  it  is  so  called 
because  tlie  ball  is  struck  with  the  hand  or 
five  fingers. 

Fives  (fivz),  n.  A  disease  of  horses,  resembl- 
ing the  strangles.    'Written  also  Vioes. 

Fi-ves-court  (fivz'kort),  n.  A  place  where 
tlie  game  of  fives  is  played. 

Fix  (fiks),  v.t.  [Fr.  fixer;  L.  figo,  fixwm,  to 
fasten.]  1.  To  make  stable,  firm,  or  fast;  to 
set  or  place  pei-manently;  to  establish  firmly 
or  immovably;  to  establish;  as,  the  universe 
is  governed  by  fixed  laws;  the  prince  fixed 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hfer;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abwne;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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his  residence  at  York;  some  men  have  no 
fixed  opinions. — 2.  To  make  fast;  to  fasten; 
to  attach  firmly;  as,  to  fix  a  cord  or  line  to 
a  hook. 

whose  faith  lias  centre  everywhere, 

Nor  cares  to  Jix  itself  to  form.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  direct  steadily,  as  the  eye,  the  mind, 
the  attention,  ifec. ,  without  allowing  it  to 
wander;  to  fasten;  as,  the  gentleman  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  speaker. — 4.  To  make  solid; 
to  congeal;  to  deprive  of  volatility. —5.  To 
transfi.v;  to  pierce.  [Rare.] 

A  bow  of  steel  shall  Jix  his  trembhng  thighs.  Sandys. 

(i.  To  stop  or  keep  from  moving.  ~7.  In 
popular  use,  in  America,  to  put  in  order;  to 
prepare;  to  arrange  or  manage;  to  adjust; 
to  set  or  place  in  the  manner  desired  or 
most  suitable;  as,  to  fix  clothes  or  dress;  to 
Hx  the  furniture  of  a  room.  Tlius,  to  fix  the 
liair,  the  table,  the  fire,  &c.,  is  to  dress  the 
hau',  lay  the  table,  make  up  the  fire,  and  so 
on. 

Dampier  has  Jix  apparently  in  the  New  England 
sense.  '  We  went  ashore  and  dried  our  cloaths. 
cleaned  our  guns,  dried  our  ammunition,  and  Ji.xt 
ourselves  against  our  enemies  if  we  should  be  at- 
tacked.' G.  P.  Marsh. 

— To  fix  a  picture,  in  photog.  to  give  per- 
manence to  the  image  on  a  negative  or  posi- 
tive, by  removal  of  tlie  superfluous  salts 
of  silver,  whicli  would  otherwise  gradually 
blacken  and  destroy  the  image.  This  is 
usually  done  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of 
so<la. 

Fix  (flks),  v.i.  1.  To  rest;  to  settle  or  remain 
permanently;  to  cease  from  wandering. 

Your  kindness  banishes  your  fear. 
Resolved  to  Jix  for  ever  here.  Jl'a/ier. 

2.  To  become  firm,  so  as  to  resist  volatiliza- 
tion.— 3.  To  cease  to  flow  or  be  lluid ;  to 
congeal;  to  become  liard  and  malleable,  as 
a  metallic  substance.  '  The  quicksilver  will 

fix  and  run  no  more.'  Bacon. — To  fix  on, 
to  settle  the  opinion  or  resolution  on  any- 
thing; to  determine  on;  as,  the  contracting 
parties  have  fixed  on  certain  leading  points. 

Fix  (fiks),  n.  A  condition;  predicament;  dif- 
ficulty; dilemma.  —To  he  in  a  fix,  to  be  in  a 
difficulty  or  dilemma. 

Fixable  (fiks'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be  fixed, 
established,  or  rendered  firm. 

Fixation  (flks'a-shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of  fix- 
ing. 

If  the  fewness  of  the  requisite  data  is  a  beauty 
in  the  first  Jixation  of  a  theory,  the  multitude  of 
observations  to  which  it  applies  is  its  excellence 
when  it  is  established.  IViieiuell. 

2.  State  of  being  firm  or  stable ;  stability ;  firm- 
ness; steadiness.  '  An  unalterable  fixation 
of  resolution.'  KiUing1>eck.—Z.  Residence 
in  a  certain  place,  or  a  place  of  residence. 
[Rare.] 

To  light,  created  in  the  first  day,  God  gave  no 
certain  place  or  Jixation.  Raleigh, 

4.  That  firm  state  of  a  body  in  which  it  resists 
evaporation  or  volatilization  by  heat ;  as, 
the  fixation  of  gold  or  other  metals.  — 5.  The 
act  or  process  of  ceasing  to  be  fluid  and 
becoming  firm;  state  of  being  fixed;  spe- 
cifically, in  chem.  that  process  by  whicli  a 
gaseous  body  becomes  fixed  or  solid  on  unit- 
ing with  a  solid  body. 

Fixative  (fiks'a-tiv),  n.  Anything  which 
serves  to  render  fixed  or  staljle,  as  a  mor- 
dant with  reference  to  colours. 

Fixature  (fiks'a-tur),  n.  A  gummy  com- 
position for  the  hair.   See  Bandoline. 

Fixe.    For  Fixed.  Chaucer. 

Fixed  (flkst),  pp.  or  a.  Settled;  established; 
firm;  fast;  stable. 

The  gradual  establishment  of  law  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  custom  is  the  formation  of  something^;f^rf 
in  the  midst  of  things  that  are  changing. 

Herbert  Spettcer. 

— Fixed  air,  the  old  name  of  carbonic  acid. 
See  under  Carbonic. — Fixed  alkalies,  pot- 
ash, soda,  and  lithia,  in  contradistinction  to 
ammonia,  which  is  termed  volatile  alkali. — 
Fixed  ammunition,  ammunition  consisting 
of  the  powder  and  ball  inclosed  together  in 
a  wrapper  or  case,  ready  for  insertion  in 
the  bore  of  the  firearm. — Fixed  bodies  are 
those  which  bear  a  high  heat  without  eva- 
poration oi'  volatilization.— Mxcd  oils,  oils 
obtained  by  simple  pressure,  and  not  readily, 
nor  without  decomposition,  volatilized :  so 
called  in  distinction  from  volatile  oils. 
They  are  compounds  of  glycerin  and  certain 
organic  acids.  Such  compounds  are  exclu- 
sively natural  products,  not  having  been  as 
yet  formed  artificially.  Among  animals  they 
occur  chiefly  in  the  cellular  membrane ; 
among  plants,  in  the  seeds,  capsules,  or 
pulp  surrounding  the  seed,  very  seldom  in 
the  root.    They  are  generally  inodorous, 


and  when  fluid  or  melted,  make  a  greasy 
stain  on  paper,  which  is  permanent. — Fixed 
stars,  such  stars  as  always  retain  the  same 
apparent  position  and  distance  with  respect 
to  each  other,  and  are  thus  distinguished 
from  planets  and  comets,  which  are  revolv- 
ing bodies. 

Fixedly  (fiks'ed-li),  adv.  Firmly;  in  a  settled 
or  established  manner;  steadfastly. 

Fixedness  (flks'ed-nes),  n.  1.  A  state  of 
being  fixed;  stability;  firmness;  steadfast- 
ness; as,  a  fixedness  in  religion  or  politics; 
fixedness  of  opinion  on  any  subject. — 2.  Tlie 
state  of  a  body  which  resists  evaporation  or 
volatilization  by  heat ;  firm  coherence  of 
parts;  as,  the  yi-i'cf/ness  of  gold. 

Fixidityt  (fiks-id'i-ti),  n.  Fixedness. 

Bodies  mingled  by  the  fire  are  differing  as  to  Jixid- 
ity  and  volatility.  Boyle. 

Fixing  (fiks'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
fixes;  consolidation;  establishment;  the  pro- 
cess by  which  anything  is  fixed.  —2.  \-amach. 
a  piece  of  cast-iron  adapted  to  carry  pillow- 
blocks  and  tlie  like.  When  it  is  built  into 
a  wall  it  is  called  a  wall-fixing  or  wall-box; 
when  attached  to  a  wall  by  bolts  it  is  a 
plate-fixing.  There  are  also  beamfixings, 
as  when  wheels  are  intended  to  work  at  the 
position  where  the  fixing  Is  situated;  and 
when  the  fixing  is  adapted  to  them,  it  is 
then  commonly  called  a  wheel- fixing. — 
3.t  Establishment  in  life;  the  act  of  setting 
up  in  housekeeping,  or  of  furnishing  a 
house. 

If  Patty  would  have  remained  at  the  castle,  she 
might  have  had  the  command  of  all;  or  if  she  would 
have  gone  anywhere  else,  he  would  have  paid  for 
her  Jixing,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  would. 

The  Maid  oj  the  Mill. 

1.  pi.  [United  States.]  Arrangements;  em- 
bellishments ;  trimmings ;  garnishings  of 
any  kind. 

Fixity  (fiks'i-ti),  n.  State  of  being  fixed; 
fixed  character;  fixedness;  stability;  as,  fixity 
of  tenure. 

Are  not  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  great  earths  vehe- 
mently hot.  .  .  .  whose  parts  are  kept  from  fuming 
away  not  only  by  their  Jixity,  but  also  by  the  vast 
weight  and  density,  of  the  atmospheres  incumbent 
upon  them?  Sir  I.  Newton. 

Fixture  (flks'tur),  n.  1.  Fixedness;  firm- 
ness; stable  state.  '  The  firm  fixture  of  thy 
foot.'  Shak.—2.  Anything  placed  in  a  firm 
or  fixed  position;  something  fixed  and  im- 
movable; specifically,  {a)  that  which  is  fixed 
to  a  building;  any  appendage  or  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a  house  which  is  fixed  to  it,  as 
by  nails,  screws,  &c.  In  law,  things  of  an 
accessory  character  annexed  to  houses  or 
lands,  which,  immediately  on  annexation, 
become  part  of  the  realty.  Thus,  as  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  things  to  be  fixtures 
must  be  let  into  the  soil;  a  barn,  built  on  a 
frame  not  let  into  the  earth,  is  not  a  fixture. 
Erections  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  as  fur- 
naces, coppers,  brewing  vessels,  machinery 
in  breweries,  collieries,  and  the  like,  are  not 
fixtures,  if  they  can  be  removed  without 
material  injury  to  the  property.  The  claims 
of  a  trading  tenant  are  more  favourably  re- 
•garded  than  those  of  ordinary  tenants.  (6)  A 
person  who  has  been  so  long  in  the  same 
place,  as  a  resident  or  occupant  of  a  situ- 
ation, that  it  is  difficult  to  remove  him;  as, 
in  former  days  servants  frequently  became 
fixtures  in  families. 

Fixure  (fiks'fir),  n.  Position ;  stable  condi- 
tion; firmness.  [Rare.] 

Rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 
Quite  from  their  Jixzire.  Shak. 

Fiz,  Fizz  (fiz),  n.  [Imitative.]  1.  A  hissing 
sound;  as,  the  fizz  of  a  fiy. — 2.  Anything  light 
and  frothy ;  specifically,  champagne,  from 
the  sound  it  makes  when  uncorked.  [Slang.  ] 

Fizgig  (fiz'gig),  n.    See  FiSHGlG. 

Fizgig  (fiz'gig),  n.  [Fiz,  anything  light,  and 
gig,  a  top.]   1.  A  gadding,  fiirting  girl. — 

2.  A  firework,  made  of  damp  powder,  which 
gives  a  hissing  or  fizzing  noise  when  ignited. 

Fizzle  (fizl),  n.  [Onomatopoetic;  in  the  first 
signification  probably  from  tlie  fizzing  sound 
made  by  a  combustible  which  does  not  ex- 
plode instantaneously  like  gunpowder,  but 
hangs  fire.]  1.  A  failure  or  abortive  effort. 
2.  Champagne.  [Colloq.] 

Fizz,  Fizzle  (fiz,  fiz'l),  v.i.  l.  To  make  a  hiss- 
ing sound. 

O  rare  1  to  see  thee Jizz  and  freath 

r  th"  lugget  caup.  Burns. 

2.  To  fail  of  success  in  an  undertaking. 
Fl.    Abbreviation  for  Florin. 
Flabbergast,  Flabergast  (fiab'er-gast),  v.t. 

[Perhaps  ixom  fiahher,  connected  with  fiap. 

meaning  to  strike,  and  root  of  aghast.  Or 

fiahagast,  which  is  also  found,  may  have 


been  the  original  form  =  strike  aghast.] 
To  astonish;  to  strike  with  wonder;  to  con- 
found; as,  he  was  quite  flabbergasted.  Sir 
F.  Head.  [Colloq.] 
Flabbergastation  (flab'er-gast-a"shon\  n. 
The  act  of  flabbergasting  or  striking  with 
wonder;  the  state  of  being  flabbergasted  or 
confounded.  [Colloq.  and  humorous. j 

We  scarcely  remember  to  have  ever  seen  any  re- 
spectable party  in  a  greater  state  of  Jlabbergasta. 
Hon.  Punch. 

Flabbily  (flab'bi-li),  adv.  In  a  flabby  man- 
ner. 

Flabbiness  (flab'bi-nes),  n.  [See  Flabby.] 
State  of  being  flabby;  a  soft,  flexible  state 
of  a  substance,  which  renders  it  easily  mov- 
able  and  yielding  to  pressure. 

Flabby(fiab'bi),  a.  [Conip.  G.flabbe,  Hw.flabb. 
Dan.  flab,  hanging  lips ;  but  also  W.  llib, 
a  soft,  lank,  limber  state;  lli2>a,  flapping, 
flaccid,  lank.  Flabby  and  flap  appear  to  )>e 
from  the  same  root.]  Soft;  yielding  to  the 
touch  and  easily  moved  or  shaken ;  easily 
bent ;  hanging  loose  by  its  own  weight ; 
flaccid;  as,  flabby  Hesh. 

Flabel  (fla'bel),  )i.  [L.  flabellum,  a  ian.]  A 
fan.    See  Flabellum. 

Flabellaria  (fla-bel-la'ri-a), [L.  flabellum, 
a  fan.]  1.  A  genus  of  fossil  palms  with  fla- 
belliform  leaves,  but  otherwise  of  uncertain 
affinities.  They  occur  in  secondary  and 
tertiary  rocks. — 2.  The  fan-coral,  a  genus 
of  Actinozoa  belonging  to  the  order  Alcyon- 
aria,  the  coralline  structures  of  which  occur 
in  large  foliaceous  expansions,  formed  of  a 
corneous  axis  enveloped  in  a  calcareous 
crust. 

Flabellate  (fla-bel'lat),  a.  In  bot.  fan- 
sliaped. 

Flabellation  (fia-bel-la'shon),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  L. 
flabellum,  a  fan  ]  In  surg.  the  act  of  keep- 
ing fractured  limbs,  as  well  as  tlie  dressings 
surrounding  them,  cool  by  the  use  of  a  fan 
or  similar  means. 

Flabelliform  (fla-bel'li-form),  a.  [L.  flabel- 
lum, a  fan,  and /orma,  form.]  In  bot.  fan- 
shaped. 

Flabellum  (  fla  bellum  ),  n.  [L.  ]  A  fan  ; 
specifically,  an  ecclesiastical  fan  formed  of 
feathers,  ivory,  metal,  or  other  material,  an- 
ciently used  to  drive  away  flies  from  the  cha- 
lice during  the  eucharist.  Such  fans  are  a 
mark  of  distinction  in  the  Cliurcli  of  Rome, 
and  are  carried  before  the  pope  and  certain 
other  dignitaries  on  state  occasions.  Fig.  1 
represents  the  head  of  one  of  the  two  fans 
composed  of  ostrich  and  peacocks'  feathers. 


I,  Papal  Flabellum. — Rock's  Church  of  our  Fathers. 
2,  Flabellum.— Sommerard's  Arts  dn  Moyen  Age. 


which  are  carried  upon  long  staves  on  each 
side  of  the  pope  whenever  he  is  borne 
throned  in  state  to  and  from  the  altar  on 
high  festivals.  Fig.  2  represents  the  litur- 
gical flabellum  of  the  abliey  of  Touriuis, 
described  liy  Du  Sommerard.  It  is  circular 
in  form  when  expanded,  and  is  ornanieiiteil 
with  the  figures  of  saints.  Latin  verses  are 
inscribed  on  three  concentric  bands  on  tlie 
fan,  describing  its  use. 

Flabergast,  ».f.  See  Flabbergast. 

Flabile  (flal/il),  a.  [From  L.  flo,  to  blow.] 
Subject  to  be  blown  about. 

Flaccid  (flak'sid),  a.  [L.  flaccidus,  from 
flaccus,  flabby.  Comp.  W.  llac.  slack,  loose, 
sickly;  Ir.  fluich,  flabby.]  Soft  and  weak; 
limber;  lax;  drooping;  lianging  down  by  its 
own  weiglit;  yielding  to  pressure  for  want 
of  firmness  and  stiffness;  tiabby;  as,  a  flaccid 
muscle;  flaccid  flesh. 

Religious  profession  .  .  .  has  become  Jlaccid. 

Is.  Taylor. 

Flaccidity.  See  Flaccidness. 


ch,  cAain;     eh,  Sc.  locA;     g,  fl'o;     j,  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  singr;     TH,  tten;  th,  jAin;    w,  7c'ig;    wh,  wAig;   zh,  azure. —See  Key. 
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FLAGRANTLY 


Elaccidly  (flak'sid-U),  adv.  In  a  flaccid 
manner. 

Flaccidness,  Flaccidity  (flak'sid-nes,  flak- 
si(l'i-ti),  11.  The  state  of  being  flaccid;  laxity; 
liinberness;  want  of  firmness  or  stiffness. 

Flacker  (flak'er).  v.i.  [Akin  to  flicker. Jluttci; 
G.  flackere  n,  to  flutter.  ]  To  flutter,  as  a  bird. 

FUcket  (fiak'et), n,  [From  O.Fr.  flasquet,  a 
little  flask,  dim.  of  flasque,  a  flask.J  A  bottle 
in  the  form  of  a  barrel. 

And  Isai  toke  an  asse  laden  with  breade,  and  a 
flacket  of  wine,  and  a  kydde,  and  sent  them  by  David 
hib  Sonne  unto  Saule.  Brt;edies  Bible,  i  Sam.  xvi.  20. 

Flacourtiaceae  (fla-kdrt'i-a"se-e),  n.  pi. 
[xVftei-  the  li'rench  botanist  Etieune  FLa- 
court.  ]   A  small  nat.  order  of  equatorial 
shrubs  or  small  trees.    One  species,  Fla- 
courtia  Ramontc.hi,is  the  Madagascar  plum. 
Flaff  (flaf),  v.i.    [Comp.  fluff,  and  nkoflap.] 
To  flutter.  '  A  thousand /!nj/i  hi;  flags. '  Syl- 
vester, Da  Bartas.    [Obsolete  and  Scotch.] 
An'  if  the  wives  an'  dirty  brats 
H'en  thigger  at  your  doors  an'  yetts, 
FlaJjTiiC  wi'  duds.  Buyjis. 

Flag  (Hag),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  flagged;  ppr. 
flagging.  [Connected  with  Icel.  flalca,  to 
tlroLip,  to  hang  loosely,  G.  flaclcen,  to  become 
slow  or  languid,  O.D.  flaggeren,  to  be  loose. 
The  original  form  in  English  wasyiacAr,  and 
there  are  other  connected  E.  forms  such  as 
flacker,  flicker.']  1.  To  hang  loose  without 
stiffness;  to  bend  down  as  flexible  bodies;  to 
be  loose  and  yielding.  'With  theii-  drowsy, 
slow,  and  flagging  wings.'  Shak. 
The  slack  sail  .... 
As  loose  it  /lagged  around  tlie  mast.  Moore. 

2.  To  grow  spiritless  or  dejected ;  to  droop; 
to  grow  languid;  as,  the  spirits  flag. 

The  voice,  i^\i\\\v.%,  flagged  upon  its  passage. 

Longfellow. 

3.  To  grow  stale  or  vapid ;  to  lose  interest 
or  relish. 

The  pleasures  of  the  town  begfin  to  Jlcig.  Swift. 

Stn.  To  droop,  decline,  fail,  languish,  pine, 
sink,  succumb. 

Flag  (flag),  v.t.  1.  To  let  fall  so  as  to  hang 
loose ;  to  suffer  to  droop ;  as,  to  flag  the 
wings.— 2.  To  make  feeble;  to  enervate;  to 
e.'chaust. 

Notliing  so  flags  the  spirits  ...  as  intense  studies. 

Ec/iaJ-d. 

Flag  (flag),  n.  [Connected  with  Hw.  flaga, 
a  crack  or  flaw,  flaga  sig,  to  scale  off,  Icel. 
flaga,  to  cut  turfs,  probably  allied  to  G. 
flach,  flat,  L.G.  flage,  a  flat  marshy  place, 
and  Gr.  plax,  a  tablet.]  A  flat  stone  used 
for  pavin.g. 

Flag  (flag),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  flagged;  ppr.  flag- 
ging.   To  lay  with  flags  or  flat  stones. 

Tile  sides  and  floor  were  all  flagged  with  excellent 
marble.  Sandys. 

Flag  (Hag),  n.  [Connected  with  flag,  n.  above, 
from  the  large  blades  or  leaves.  In  most 
European  languages  the  name  of  this  plant 
is  taken  from  a  sword.]  A  popular  name 
for  many  endogenous  plants  with  sword- 
shaped  leaves,  mostly  growing  in  moist 
situations;  but  sometimes  particularly  ap- 
propriated to  Iris  pseud-acorus,  nat.  order 
Iridacea;;  also  termed  Flower  de  lis  or 
Flower  de  luce.  (See  IRIS.)  It  has  sword- 
shaped  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  grows  in 
marsliy  places,  and  by  the  sides  of  streams 
and  lakes.  The  stout  creeping  rootstock 
has  been  recommended  for  alleviating  tiie 
toothache,  and  is  used  for  dyeing  black  in 
the  Hebrides.  The  leaves  make  excellent 
thatch,  and  are  also  employed  for  making 
bottoms  to  chairs. 

Flag  (flag),  11.  [Not  found  in  A.  Sax.  Comp. 
G.  flagge,  a  naval  banner;  D.  vlag,  Icel. 
flagg,  Sw.  flagg,  flagga,  Dan.  flag,  banner. 
It  is  no  doubt  connected  with  such  words 
as  G.fliegen,  A.  Sax.  fle6gan,  to  fly,  to  float 
in  tlie  air;  also  flag,  to  hang  loose.]  An 
ensign  or  colours ;  a  clotli  on  which  certain 
figures  are  usually  painted  or  wrought, 
borne  on  a  staff,  and  usually  employed  to 
distinguish  one  company,  party,  or  nation- 
ality from  another;  a  standard  on  which  are 
certain  emblems  expressive  of  nationality, 
party,  or  opinion.  In  the  army  a  flag  is  a 
banner  by  which  one  regiment  is  distin- 
guished from  another.  In  the  navy,  flags 
borne  on  the  masts  of  vessels  not  only  desig- 
nate the  country  to  which  they  belong,  but 
they  are  made  to  denote  the  quality  of  the 
oflicer  by  whom  a  ship  is  commanded.  Thus 
in  the  British  navy,  an  admiral's  flag  is  dis- 
played at  the  maintop-gallant-mast-head;  a 
vice-admiral's  at  the  foretop-gallant-niast- 
head,  and  a  rear-admiral's  at  the  mizzen-top- 
gallant-mast-head.  In  the  navy  the  supreme 


flag  of  Great  Britain  is  the  royal  standard, 
which  is  only  to  be  hoisted  when  the  sov- 
ereign or  one  of  the  royal  family  is  on  board 
the  vessel;  the  second  flag  is  that  of  the  an- 
choron  ared  ground, which  characterizes  the 
lord  high-admiral,  or  lords-commissioners  of 
the  admiralty;  and  the  third  is  the  union  flag, 
in  which  the  crosses  of  St.  George,  St.  An- 
drew, and  St.  Patrick  are  blended.  This  flag 
is  appropriated  to  the  admiral  of  the  fleet. 
(See  ADMIRAL.)  There  are  also  small  flags 
used  in  the  navy  for  signals  or  telegraphs.  — 
Black  flag,  a  flag  of  a  black  colour  displayed 
on  a  piratical  vessel  as  a  sign  that  no  mercy 
will  be  shown  tothe  vanquished.— iiedyJar/, 
a  Hag  of  a  red  colour  displayed  as  a  token 
of  defiance  to  battle.— lI'Ai^e  flag,  a  flag  of 
truce. — Flag  of  truce,  a  white  Hag  displayed 
as  an  invitation  to  the  enemy  to  confer,  and 
in  the  meantime  as  a  notification  that  the 
fighting  shall  cease. — To  strike  or  loivcr  the 
flag,  to  pull  it  down  upon  the  cap  in  token 
of  respect  or  submission,  or,  in  an  engage- 
ment, of  surrender.— To  hang  ottt  the  white 
flag,  to  ask  quarter,  or  in  some  cases  to 
manifest  a  friendly  design. —  To  liang  tlie 
flag  half  mast  high,  to  raise  a  flag  half  way 
to  the  top  of  the  mast  or  staff,  as  a  token  or 
signal  of  mourning. 

Flag-toearer  (flag'bar-er),  n.  One  who  bears 
a  Hag;  a  standard-bearer. 

Flagelet  (Ha'jel-et),  n.    Same  as  Flageolet. 

Flagella,  n.  pi.   See  Flagellum. 

Flagellant  (Ha'jel-lant),  n.  [L.  flagellans, 
ppr.  of  flagello,  to  flog.   See  Flagellate.] 


Flagellant,  from  Amman's  Habitus  Rom.  Ecclesiae. 

One  who  whips  himself  in  religious  dis- 
cipline; specifically,  one  of  a  fanatical  sect 
founded  in  Italy  A.  D.  1260,  who  maintained 
that  flagellation  was  of  equal  virtue  with 
baptism  and  the  sacrament.  They  walked 
in  procession  with  shoulders  bare,  and 
whipped  themselves  till  the  blood  ran  down 
their  bodies,  to  obtain  the  mercy  of  God 
and  appease  his  wrath  against  the  vices  of 
the  age. 

Flagellate  (fla'jel-lat),  v.t.  [li.  flagello,  fla- 
gellatum,  to  beat  or  whip,  from  flagellum,  a 
whip,  scourge,  dim.  of  flagrum,  a  whip,  a 
scourge.]   To  whip;  to  scourge. 

Flagellate  (fla'jel-lat),  a.  In  nat.  hist. 
furnished  with  flagella,  or  long,  narrow, 
lasli-like  appendages,  as  certain  infusoria. 

Flagellation  (fla-jel-la'shon),  ?i.  A  beating 
or  whipping ;  a  flogging ;  the  discipline  of 
the  scourge. 

Flagellator  (fla' jel-lat-er),  n.  One  who 
whips  or  scourges. 

FlagelUform  (Ha-jel'li-form),  a.  [L.  flagelli- 
fonnis,  from  flagellum,  a  whip,  and  forma, 
form.]  In  bot.  and  zool.  long,  narrow,  and 
flexible,  like  the  thong  of  a  whip. 

Flagellum  (fla-jei'lum),  »i.  pi.  Flagella  (fla- 
jeJ'la).    [L.,  a  whip.]   1.  In  bot.  a  runner; 


Strawberry  Plant  {Fragaria  I'esca).    a,  Flagellum, 


a  weak,  creeping  branch  sent  out  fi'om  the 
bottom  of  the  stem,  and  giving  off  at  its 
extremity  leaves  and  roots— 2.  In  zool.  the 


lash-like  appendage  exhibited  by  many  in- 
fusoria, which  are  therefore  said  to  be  fla- 
gellate; an  appendage  to  the  legs  of  some 
Crustacea,  having  some  resemblance  to  a 
whip. 

Flageolet  (Ha'jel-et).  )!.  [Fr.  flageolet,  dim. 
of  O.Fr.  flajol.  Pr.  flaujol,  flautol,  which  are 
dims.of  L.L./rt?(te,  flautus, fi\ite.  SeeF'LUTE.] 
A  small  wind  instrument  of  music,  played 
on  by  means  of  a  mouth-piece  inserted  in  a 
bulb.  'The  tone  produced  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  piccolo,  but  is  softer  in  quality,  and 
the  range  is  two  octaves.  The  double  fla- 
geolet consists  of  two  instruments  united 
by  one  mouth-piece,  and  producing  double 
notes.— Flageolet  tones,  in  music,  the  name 
given  to  those  harmonic  tones  on  tlie  violin, 
violoncello,  and  other  stringed  instruments, 
produced  by  the  finger  lightly  touching  the 
string  on  the  exact  part  which  generates 
the  harmony,  and  not  by  pressing  the  string 
ilown  to  the  finger-board. 

Flag-feather  (Hag'feTH-er),  n.  A  feather 
of  a  bird's  wing  next  to  the  body. 

Flagginess  (flag'i-nes),  71.  Quality  of  being 
flaggy;  laxity;  limberness;  want  of  tension. 

Flagging  (flag-'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  laying 
witli  flagstones.  —2.  Flagstones,  collectively; 
a  pavement  or  side  walk  of  flagstones. 

Flaggingly  (flag'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  flagging 
manner;  wearily. 

Flaggy  (flag'i),  a.    [Akin  to  flag,  to  hang 
loose.]  1.  AVeak;  flexible;  limber;  not  stiff. 
His  flaggy  winges,  when  forth  he  did  display. 
"Were  like  two  sayles.  Spenser. 

2.  Weak  in  taste;  insipid;  as,  a  flaggy  apple. 

Flaggy  (Ha.g'i),  fl.  Abounding  in  or  rtscm- 
liling  the  plants  called  flags. 

Flagitious  (Ha-ji'shus),  a.  [L.  flagiti'oms, 
from  flagitiiiin,  a  sliameful  act,  shame,  dis- 
grace,from yiaf/i^o,  to  demand  hotly, fiercely, 
or  violently,  from  the  root  flag,  whence 
/ajD'o,  to  burn.]  1.  Deeply  criminal;  grossly 
wicked :  villanous ;  atrocious ;  scandalous ; 
heinous;  flagrant;  as,  a  flagitious  action  or 
crime. — 2.  Guilty  of  enormous  crimes;  pro- 
fligate; cori'upt;  abandoned;  wicked;  as,  a 
flagitious  person.  Pope. — 3.  Marked  or  char- 
acterized by  scandalous  crimes  or  vices;  as, 
flagitiims  times. 

Flagitiously  (fla-ji'shus-li),  adv.  With  ex- 
treme wickedness;  atrociously;  grossly. 
'A  sentence  so  flagitiously  unjust.'  Mac- 
atday. 

Flagitiousness  (fla-ji'shus-nes),  n.  The 
conditit)]!  or  ([uality  of  being  flagitious;  ex- 
treme wickedness;  villany. 

Flag-lieutenant  (flag'lef- ten-ant),  n.  Naut. 
the  immediate  attendant  on  an  admiral, 
who  performs  such  duties  for  him  as  an 
aide-de-camp  performs  for  a  general  in  the 
army,  communicating  his  orders  to  tlie  ships 
under  his  command  either  personally  or  by 
signal. 

Flagman  (flag'man),  n.  One  who  makes 
signals  witli  flags. 

Flag-officer  (flag'of-fls-er),  n.  A  general  dis- 
tinguishing title  for  an  admiral,  vice-ad- 
miral, and  rear-admiral;  the  commander  of 
a  squadron. 

Flagon  (flag'on),  n.  [Fr.  flacon,  flascon,  from 

0.  Fr.  flasche,  a  great  leathern  bottle.  See 
Flask.  ]  A  vessel  with  a  narrow  mouth,  used 
for  holding  and  conveying  liquors.  'A 
trencher  of  mutton  chops  and  a  flagon  of 
ale. '  Macaulay. 

Flagrance  t  (flil'grans),  n.  Flagrancy. 

They  bring  to  him  a  woman  taken  in  the  flagrance 
of  her  adultery.  Bp.  Hall, 

Flagrancy  (fla'gran-si),  n.  [See  Flagrant.] 

1.  'The  quality  of  being  flagrant;  heinous- 
ness;  enormity.— 2.  t  A  burning;  great  heat; 
inflammation. 

Lust  causeth  a  flagrancy  in  the  eyes.  Bacon. 
Flagrant  (fla'grant),  a.    [L.  flagrans,  fla- 
grantis,  ppr.  of  flagro,  to  burn.]  1.  Burning; 
blazing;  hence,  ardent;  eager.  'Flagrant 
desires.'  Hooker. 

Entering  an  inn,  he  took  his  humble  seat 
■With  other  travellers  round  the  crackling  hearth, 
"Where  heath  and  cistus  gave  their  flagraid  flame. 

Soitthey. 

2.  Glowing;  red;  flushed. 

See  Sappho,  at  her  toilet's  greasy  task, 

Then  flagrant  to  an  evening  mask.  Pope. 

3.  Raging;  actually  in  execution  or  per- 
fonnance. 

a  war  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  native  tribes 
was  flagrant.  Palfrey. 

4.  Flaming  into  notice;  glaring;  notorious; 
enormous;  as,  a  flagrant  crime. 

Flagrantly  (fla'grant-U),  adv.  In  a  flagrant 
manner;  ardently;  notoriously. 


Fiite,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tul),  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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Flagrate  t  (fla'criit),  v.  t.  [L.  flaffro,  flarjm- 
tiiiii     See  i'LAGRANT.]    To  burn. 

Flagrationt  (fla-gra'shon),  11.  A  conflagra- 
tion. 

Flag-share  (flag'shar),  n.  Naut.  the  ad- 
miral's sliare  (one-eighth)  in  all  captures 
ni;ide  by  any  vessels  within  the  limits  of  his 
fommaiul,  even  if  under  the  orders  of  an- 
iitlier  admiral. 

Flagship  (flag'ship),  n.  The  ship  which 
ln  :\rs  the  flag-officer  and  on  vfhich  his  flag 
i-;  displayed. 

Flagside  (flag'sid),  n.  That  side  of  a  split 
haddock  vifhich  is  free  from  bone.  [Scotcli.] 

Flagstaff  (flag'staf ),  n.  A  pole  or  staff  on 
wliicli  a  flag  is  displayed. 

Flagstone  (flag'ston),  n.  1.  Any  fissile  sand- 
stone wliich  splits  up  into  flags. — 2.  A  flat 
stiiiie  used  in  paving. 

Flagworm  (flag'werm),  n,  A  worm  or  grub 
fiMuiil  among  flags  and  sedge. 

Flaie.t  iiret."of  fly.    Flew.  CJiavcer. 

Flail  (Hal),  71.  [0."Fr.  flael,flaiel,  flainl,  from 
L.  flaijiHlum,  a  whip  or  scourge,  whence  also 
D.  vli'tjel,  G.  flegel]  1.  An  instrument  for 
tlivashing  or  beating  grain  from  the  ear,  con- 
sisting of  the  hand-staff,  which  is  held  in  the 
hand;  the  swiple,  which  strikes  the  corn,  and 
tlie  middle  band,  which  connects  the  hand- 
staff  and  swiple,  and  which  may  be  a  thong  of 
leather,  a  hempen  rope,  or  a  rope  of  straw. 

2.  An  ancient  military  weapon  resembling 
the  common  flail,  but  having  the  striking 
part  strengthened  with  a  coating  of  iron 
and  armed  with  rows  of  spikes. 

Flailyt  (flrd'i).  a.    Acting  like  flails.  Vicars. 

Flaine.t  pp.  of  flay.    Flayed.  Chaucer. 

Flair  (llar),  v.i.    Same  as  Flare. 

Flaire  (flar),  n.    See  FiRE-FLAIRE. 

Flake  ( flak ),  n.  [  Allied  to  Icel.  flakna,  to 
Halve  oS,flyka,  a  flake,  a  rag;  E.  flag,  a  stone 
fur  paving,  and  flaw;  Sw.  flaga,  a  flake,  a 
crack  or  flaw.]  1.  A  loose  filmy  or  scale-like 
mass  of  anything;  a  small  flat  particle  of 
any  matter  loosely  held  together;  a  flock;  a 
layer;  a  scale;  as,  a  flake  of  flesh  or  tallow; 
a  flake  of  snow.  '  Little  flakes  of  scurf.  'Ad- 
dison. 'Great  flakes  of  ice  encompassing 
our  boat.'  Evelyn.  '  Flakes  oi  foam.'  2'en- 
nyson.—2.  A  collection  or  little  particle  of 
fire,  or  of  combustible  matter  ou  fire,  sepa- 
rated and  flying  off. 

And  from  this  wide  devouring  oven  sent 

A  Jiake  of  fire.  Spenser. 

3.  A  sort  of  carnations  of  two  colours  only, 
having  large  stripes  going  through  the 
leaves. 

Flake  (flak),  n.  [Icel.  fleki,  a  flake  or  hurdle, 
flcelcja,  to  twist  or  entangle,  G.  flechten,  to 
twist  or  plait.]  1.  In  Scotland,  a  hurdle  or 
portable  framework  of  boards  or  bars  for 
fencing.— 2.  Naut.  a  small  stage  hung  over 
a  ship's  side,  to  calk  or  repair  any  breach. — 
3.  lu  Massachusetts,  a  platform  or  stage  of 
hurdles  or  small  sticks  interwoven  together, 
and  supported  by  stanchions  for  drying  cod- 
fish, &c. 

Flake  (flak),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  flaked;  ppr. 

flaking.    To  form  into  flakes. 
Flake  (flak),  v.i.    To  break  or  separate  in 

layers;  to  peel  or  scale  ofif. 
Flake-white  (flak'whit),  n.  In  painting,  (a) 

the  purest  white-lead,  in  the  form  of  scales 

or  plates,  sometimes  gray  on  the  surface. 

When  levigated,  it  is  called  'body- white.' 

(b)  Basic  nitrate  of  bismuth,  or  pearl-white. 
Flakiness  (flak'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 

flaky. 

Flaky  (fiak'i),  a.  Consisting  of  flakes  or 
scales;  consisting  of  small  loose  masses;  con- 
sisting of  layers,  or  cleaving  off  in  layers; 
lying  in  flakes  or  layers;  flake-like. 

Diamonds  themselves  have  a  grain  or  a  /7t7ky  con- 
texture. '  Boyie. 

Flam  (flam),  n.  [Probably  connected  with 
G.  flimmen,  to  gleam,  flammern,flammern, 
to  glitter.  See  Flim-flam  ]  A  freak  or 
whim;  also,  a  falsehood;  a  lie;  an  illusory 
pretext;  deception;  delusion. 

Lies  immortalized  and  consiijned  over  as  a  per- 
petual abuse  and  Jlatn  upon  posterity.  Soitth. 

Flam  (flam),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  flammed;  ppr. 
flamming.  To  deceive  with  falsehood;  to 
impose  upon;  to  delude.  'God  is  not  to  be 
flammed  off  with  lies.'  South. 

Flamant  (flam'ant),  a.  [Fr.  flamhant,  flam- 
ing, blazin,g.]  In  her.  flaming;  burning,  as 
a  firebraiid,  flambeau,  &c. 

FLamb,  Flame  (flam,  flam),  v.t.  To  baste, 
as  meat.    [Scotch  ] 

Undauntedly  brandishing  the  iron  ladle,  with  which 
she  had  just  been  Jtambuig  (Anglice  basting]  the 
roast  of  mutton.   _  Sir  IV.  Scott. 


Flambe.t  /I.    [O.Fr.]    A  flame;  a  flambeau. 

Flambeau  (flam'b(5),  n.  pi.  Flambeaux 

(Ham'l)oz).  [fr.,  from  flambe,  a  blaze,  for 
flamble,  from  L.  flammula,  dim.  of  flamma, 
a  flame.]  A  torch;  a  light  made  of  thick 
wicks  covered  witli  wax  or  other  inflammable 
material,  and  used  at  night  in  illuminations 
and  processions. 

Flamboya3it(flam-boi'ant),  a.  [Fr  , flaming.] 
A  term  applied  to  that  style  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  France  which  was  contemporary 
with  the  Perpendicular  style  in  Britain.  Its 
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Flamboyant  Window,  Church  of  St.  Ouen,  Rouen. 

chief  characteristic  is  a  wavy  flame-like 
tracery  in  the  windows;  whence  the  name. 
Flame  (flam),  n.  [Fr  flamme,  L.  flamma, 
flagma,  from  the  root  flag,  whence  flagro,  to 
burn,  to  blaze;  the  root  is  seen  also  in  Gr. 
phlego,  to  burn.]  1.  A  blaze;  burning  vapour; 
vapour  in  combustion;  or  according  to  mo- 
dern chemistry,  hydrogen  or  any  inflam- 
mable gas  in  a  state  of  visible  combustion. 
Flame  is  attended  with  great  heat,  and 
sometimes  with  the  evolution  of  much  light; 
but  the  temperature  may  be  intense  when 
the  light  is  feeble,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
flame  of  burning  hydrogen  gas.  The  flame 
of  a  candle  may  be  divided  into  tliree  zones: 
an  inner  zone  containing  chiefly  unbnrned 
gas,  another  zone  containingpartially  burned 
gas,  and  an  outer  zone  where  the  gas  is  com- 
pletely consumed  by  combination  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  The  luminosity  of  flame 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  solid  matter 
or  of  dense  gaseous  products  of  combustion. 

2.  Fire  in  general. 

Jove  Prometheus'  theft  allow  : 
The  /lames  he  once  stole  from  thee,  grant  him  now. 

Cowtfy. 

3.  Heat  of  passion ;  tumult ;  combustion ; 
blaze;  violent  contention;  passionate  excite- 
ment or  strife;  as,  one  jealous  tattling  mis- 
chief-maker will  set  a  whole  village  in  a 
flame;  the  flames  of  war. 

while  the  West  was  thus  rising  to  confront  the 
king,  the  North  was  all  in  a  flame  behind  him. 

Jilaca:(lay. 

i.  Ardour  of  temper  or  imagination;  bright- 
ness of  fancy;  vigour  of  thought. 

Great  are  their  faults,  and  glorious  is  their  flante. 

U-allcr. 

5.  Ardour  of  inclination;  warmth  of  affec- 
tion; the  passion  of  love;  ardent  love. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  kindred  arts  we  cnme. 
And  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  with  flame. 

Pope. 

Drink  ye  to  her  that  each  loves  best. 

And  if  you  nurse  a  flame 
That's  told  but  to  her  mutual  breast. 

We  will  not  ask  her  name.  Campbell. 

6.  One  beloved;  as,  she  was  my  first  flame. 
[Colloq.] 

Flame  (flam),  v.t.  To  inflame;  to  excite. 
'  Flam'd  with  zeal  of  vengeance.'  Spenser. 

Flame  (flam),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  flamed;  ppr. 
flaming.  1.  To  blaze;  to  burn  as  gas  emit- 
ted from  bodies  in  combustion.— 2.  To  shine 
like  burning  gas  or  any  other  luminous  body. 
'  In  flaming  yellow  bright. '  Prior. 

The  crown 

And  both  the  wings  are  made  of  gold,  and  flame 

At  sunrise,  till  the  people  in  far  fields 

Behold  it.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  break  out  in  violence  of  passion. 

Lascivious  fires,  should  such  fla7ne  in  you 
As  I  must  ne'er  believe.  Beaic.  Gr  Fl. 


Flame-bearer  (flam'bar-er),  «.  l.  One  who 
bears  flame  or  light.  —2.  The  name  given  to 
the  members  of  a  genus  of  humming-l)irds, 
from  vheir  being  furnislied  with  a  tuft  of 
fiery  crimson-coloured  feathers  round  the 
neck  like  a  gorget.  The  little  flame-bearer 
(Selasphorus  scintilla)  inhabits  the  inner 
side  of  ths  extinct  volcano  Chiriqui,  in 
Veragua,  about  9000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  measures  only  21  inches  in 
length.  There  are  various  other  species,  all 
tropical  American. 

Flame-COlOur(flam'kul-er),)i.  Bright  colour, 
as  that  of  flame. 

Flame-coloured  (flam'knl-erd),  a.  Of  the 
colour  of  flame;  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
'Flame-coloured  stocldngs.'  Shak. 

Rame-eyed  (flam'id),  a.  Having  eyes  like 
a  flame;  having  briglit-shining  eyes. 

Flameless  (flam'Ies),  a.  Destitute  of  flame. 

Flamelet  (flani'let),  ??,.  A  little  flame.  'The 
Jlami'lets  Happed  and  flickered. '  Longfellow. 

Flamen  (fla'men).  71.  [L.,  said  to  have  been 
so  called  from  the  fillet,  fllum,  which  was 
worn  around  the  head,  though  Pott  is 
inclined  to  connect  the  name  with  flamma, 
flame.]  In  jRo7)j.  antiq.  the  name  given  to 
any  priest  devoted  to  the  service  of  one  par- 
ticular deity.  Originally  there  were  three 
priests  so  called:  the  Flamen  Dialis,  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter;  Flamen  Martialis,  sacred 
to  Mars;  and  7'7o)ne7i  QKi'nxaHs,  who  super- 
intended the  rites  of  Quirinus  or  Romulus; 
but  the  number  was  ultimately  increased 
to  fifteen,  the  original  three,  however,  re- 
taining priority  in  point  of  rank,  being  styled 
Majores,  and  elected  from  among  the  patri- 
cians, while  the  other  twelve,  called  J/iTioj-es, 
were  elected  from  the  plebeians. 

Flamineous  (fla-min'e-us),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  flamen;  flaminical. 

Flaming  (flam'ing),  a.  1.  Of  a  bright,  gaudy 
colour,  as  bright  red  or  bright  yellow.— 
2.  Tending  to  e.xcite;  violent;  vehement;  as, 
a  flaming  haran.gue. 

Flamingly  (flam'ing-li),  adv.  Most  briglitly ; 
with  great  show  or  vehemence. 

Flamingo  (fla-ming-'go),  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.  fla- 
menco, from  L.  flamma,  flame,  from  its  red 
colour.  ]  A  bird  of  the  genus  Phosnicopterus, 
formerly  placed  in  the  order  Grallatores, 
but  now  generally  ranked  among  the  Nata- 
tores  or  Palmipedes,  and  constituting  a 
family  Phoenicopterida;,  allied  to  the  Ana- 
tidai.  Its  body  is  smaller  than  that  of  tlie 
stork,  but  owing  to  the  great  length  of  the 
neck  and  legs  it  stands  from  5  to  6  feet 
high.  The  beak  is  nalced,  lamellate  at  the 
edges,  and  bent  as  if  broken ;  tlie  feet  are 
palmated  and  four-toed.  The  common  fla- 
mingo (P.  ruber)  occurs  abundantly  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Southern  Europe.  This  bird  re- 
sembles the  heron  in  shape,  but  is  entirely 
scarlet,  except  the  quill-feathers,  which  are 
jet  black.  The  tongue  is  fleshy,  and  one  of 
tlie  extravagances  of  the  Romans  during  the 
later  period  of  the  empire  was  to  have  dislies 
composed  solely  of  flamingoes'  tongues. 

Flaminical  (fla-min'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  Roman  flamen.  '  Superstitious  copes  and 
fla>ninical  vestures.'  Milton. 

Flammability  (flam'a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  flammable;  inflammability. 

Flammable  (Ham'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
kindled  into  flame. 

Flammation  (flam-a'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
setting  on  flame. 

Flammeoust  (flam'e-us).  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  consisting  of  flame;  like  flame. 

This  flantmeojis  light  is  not  over  all  the  body. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Flammiferous(flam-if'er-us),  a.  [Jj. flamma, 
Hame,  and/t'co,  to  bring.]  Producing  flame. 

Flammivo'mous  (flam-iv'om-us),  a.  [L. 
flamma,  flame,  and  vomo,  to  vomit.]  Vomit- 
ing flames,  as  a  volcano. 

Flamy  (flam'i),  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting 
of.  or  like  flame.  ' Flamy  hienths.'  Sir  P. 
Sidney.    ' Flamy  mutter.'  Bacon. 

A  flamy  redness  will  overspread  the  heavens. 

Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Flan  (flan),  n.  [Scotch.] 

1.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind 
from  tlie  land ;  a  flaw.  — 

2.  Smoke  driven  down  the 
chimney  by  gusts  of  wind. 

Flan  (flan),  v.t.  In  arch,  to 
splay  or  bevel  internally, 
as  a  window-jamb. 
Flanch  (flanch),  n.  [Prov. 
Flanches.         E.  yfamc/i,  a  projection.  See 
Flank.]  l.  A  flange  (wdiich 
see). — 2.  In  her.  an  ordinary  formed  on 
each  side  of  the  shield  by  the  segment  of 


ch,  cAain;     Ch,  Sc.  locA;     %,  go;     j,  job;     li,  Fr.  to7i;     ng,  si?i(7;     TH,  SAen;  th,  iAin;     w,  «'ig;  Tvh,  ttiAig;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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a  circular  superficies,  drawn  from  the  corner 
of  the  chief  to  the  base  point.  In  this  sense 
written  also  Flanque. 
Flancll  (Manch).  v.i.    To  flange  (which  see). 

Flanconade,  Flanconnade  (tiang-iton-ad'), 
n.  (Kr.  ]  In /cnciiii/,  a  thrust  in  the  flank 
or  side. 

Flanders-brick  (fian'derz-brik),  n.    A  soft 

brick  used  for  cleaning  knives. 
Flaneur  (fla-ner),  n.    [Fr.,  from  Jldner,  to 

saunter  about.]   A  lounger;  a  gossiper. 
Flang  (flang).  Old  English  and  Scotch  pret. 

of  the  verh  jUtig. 

Flang  (flang),  n.  In  mining,  a  two-pointed 
pick 

Flange  (flanj),  n.  [A  form  of  fianic  (whidi 
see).]  A  projecting  edge,  rim,  or  rib  on 
any  object,  as  the  rims  by  which  cast- 
iron  pipes  are  connected  together,  or  the 
projecting  pieces  on  the  tires  of  tlie  wheels 
of  railway-carriages  to  keep  them  on  the 
rails.— Por(-rta?i(7t',  in  sJiip-bitildinff,  a  piece 
of  timber  fastened  over  a  port  to  prevent 
water  or  dirt  from  entering  the  port  wlien 
it  is  open. 

Flange  (flanj),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  flanged;  ppr. 
flu  111)1  ng.  To  furnish  with  a  flange;  to  make 
a  llange  on. 

Flange  (flanj),  v.i.  To  be  bent  into  a  flange; 

to  take  tlic  form  of  a  flange. 
Flange-joint  (fianj'joint),  n.    A  joint  in 

pipes,  etc.,  made  by  two  flanges  bolted  to- 

getlier. 

Flange-rail  (flanj'ral),  n.  A  rail  furnished 
with  a  flange  on  one  side  to  prevent  the 
wheels  of  the  locomotives  running  off  tlie 
line. 

Flank (flangk),)!.  [Fr.  andPr.  rfanc,  U.fianco, 
tlie  flank,  derived  by  some  from  L.  jlaccus, 
flaliby,  with  n  inserted,  being  so  named  from 
the  absence  of  bone.  Comp.  G.  die  Weiclic, 
the  flank,  from  weich,  soft.  The  Teut.  forms, 
G.  flanke,  Sw.  and  Dan.  flank,  are  from  tlie 
Romance,  but  in  Grimm's  dictionary  it  is 
maintained  that  the  word  was  originally 
German  (O.H.G.  lancha,  M.H.G.  lanke),  and 
that  it  passed  into  the  Komance  tongues 
and  thence  back  again  to  the  Teutonic] 

1.  The  flesliy  or  muscular  part  of  the  side  of 
an  animal,  between  the  ribs  and  the  hip.— 

2.  Milit.  the  side  of  an  army,  or  of  any  divi- 
sion of  an  army,  as  of  a  brigade,  legiraent, 
or  battalion;  as,  to  attack  an  enemy  in  flank 
is  to  attack  them  on  the  side. 

"When  to  right  and  left  the  front 
Divided,  and  to  eitlier  fiaiiK-  retired.  Milton. 

3.  In  fort,  that  part  of  a  bastion  which 
reaches  from  the  curtain  to  the  face;  or  any 
part  of  a  work  that  defends  another  work 
by  a  fire  along  the  outside  of  its  parapet. 
See  cut  under  Bastion.— 4.  In  arch,  the  side 
of  any  building. — 5.  Tlie  straiglit  part  of  the 
tooth  of  awheel  which  receives  tlie  impulse. 
6.  pi.  In  farriery,  a  wrench  or  any  other  in- 
jury in  the  back  of  a  horse. 

Flank  (flangk),  v.t.  [Fr.  flanquer,  Sp.  flarh- 
ijuear,  to  flank,  to  attack  or  defend  the 
ilank.]  1.  To  border;  to  stand  or  be  at  the 
flank  or  side  of;  as,  flanked  with  rocks. 

Stately  colonnades  are  Jlanked  with  trees.  Pitt. 

2.  Milit.  to  attack  the  side  or  flank  of ;  to 
place  troops  so  as  to  command  or  attack 
the  flank  of ;  to  post  so  as  to  overlook  or 
command  the  flank  of ;  to  pass  round  or 
turn  the  flank  of;  to  secure  or  guard  the 
flank  of. 

We  cannot  talk  in  rank  and  file,  and  flank  and 
rear  our  discourses  with  military  allusions. 

Dr.  John  Scott. 

Flank  (flangk),  v.i.    1,  To  border;  to  touch. 

That  side,  which  flanks  on  the  sea  and  haven, 
needs  no  art  to  fortify  it.  Butter. 
•2.  To  be  posted  on  the  side. 
Flankard  (flangk'ard),  n.    Among  sporlg- 
men,  one  of  the  knobs  or  nuts  in  the  flanks 
of  a  deer. 

Flank-company  (flangk'kum-pa-ni),  n.  The 
extreme  risht  or  left  company  of  a  battalion. 

Flank-defence  (llangk'de-fens),  n.  Milit.  a 
line  of  fire  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
front  of  another  work  or  position. 

Flanker  (flangk'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  flanks,  as  a  skirmisher  or  body  of 
troops  employed  on  the  flank  of  an  army  to 
reconnoitre  or  guard  a  line  of  march,  or  a 
fortification  projecting  so  as  to  command 
the  side  of  an  assailing  body. 

Tliey  threw  out  flankers,  and  endeavoured  to 
dislodge  their  assailants.  //".  Irinng;. 

Flanker  (flangk'er),  v.t.  1.  To  defend  by 
flankers  or  lateral  fortifications. 

The  city  is  compassed  with  a  thick  wall  flankered, 
and  moated  about.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.  To  attack  sideways. 


Flanker  +  (flangk'er),  D.t.  To  come  on  side- 
ways. 

Where  sharp  winds  do  rather  y?^;/^^?-  than  blow 
fully  opposite  upon  our  plantations,  they  thrive  best. 

Euelyn. 

Flank-Ale  (flangk'fil),  n.  Milit.  one  of  the 
first  file  on  the  right  and  the  last  on  the  left 
of  a  battalion,  division,  &c. 

Flannel  (flan'nel),  n.  [O.E.  and  Sc.  flannen; 
W.  gwlanen,  from  gwlan,  wool.  Flannel 
was  originally  a  Welsh  manufacture  ]  1.  A 
soft  nappy  woollen  cloth  of  loose  texture.— 
2.  Old  cant  term  for  hot  gin  and  beer  sea- 
soned with  nutmeg,  sugar,  etc. 

Flannelled  (Han'neld),  a.  Covered  with  or 
wrapped  in  Hamiel. 

Flannen  (flan'en),  n.  Flannel.  [Obsolete 
and  Scotch.] 

Flannen  (flan'en),  a.  Made  of  flannel.  [Ob- 
solete and  Scotch.] 

In  flannen  robes  the  coughing  ghost  does  walk. 

Dryden, 

Planning  (flan'ing),  rt.  In  arch,  the  inter- 
nal splay  or  bevel  of  a  window-jamb. 

Flanque  (flank),  n.    In  her.  see  Flanch,  2. 

Flant  (flant),  v.i.    Same  as  Flaunt. 

Flap  (flap),  n.  [Probably  onomatopoetic, 
being  imitative  of  a  blow  with  a  pliant  flat 
surface.  Comp.  flabby.]  1.  Anything  broad 
and  fle.xible  that  hangs  loose  or  is  attached 
by  one  end  or  side  and  easily  moved;  as,  the 
flap  of  a  garment;  the  flap  of  the  ear;  the 
flap  of  a  hat.  '  Embroidered  waistcoats  with 
large  flaps. '  Dickens. 
A  cartilaginous  flap  on  the  opening  of  the  larynx. 

Sir  T.  Broivne. 

2.  The  motion  of  anything  broad  and  loose, 
or  a  stroke  with  it.— 3.  i)l.  A  disease  in  the 
lips  of  horses,  in  which  they  become  blis- 
tered and  swell  on  both  sides.— F^np  of  a 
window-shutter,  a  leaf  attached  to  a  shutter 
to  increase  its  size  when  it  is  not  sufficiently 
broad  to  exclude  the  light. 
Flap  (flap),  v.t.  pret.  &,-p\>.  flapped;  ppr.  flap- 
ping.   1.  To  beat  with  or  as  with  a  flap. 

Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings.  Pope. 

2.  To  move,  as  something  broad  or  flap-like. 
'  The  raven  flapped  his  wing. '  Tickell.  —3.  To 
let  fall  the  flap  of,  as  a  hat. 
Flap  (flap),  v.i.  1.  To  move  as  wings,  or  as 
something  broad  or  loose.  '  The  slackened 
sail  flaps.'  Tennyson.  —  2.  To  fall  like  a 
flap,  as  the  brim  of  a  hat  or  other  broad 
thing;  to  have  the  flap  fall. 

He  had  an  old  black  hat  on  that  flapped. 

Slate  Trials. 

Flapdragon  (flap'dra-gon),  n.  1  A  play  in 
which  the  players  snatch  raisins  out  of 
burning  brandy,  and,  extinguishing  them 
by  closing  the  mouth,  eat  them. — 2.  The 
thing  eaten  in  playing  flapdragon. 

He  .  .  .  drinks  candles"  ends  for  flnpdragons. 

Shak. 

Flapdragon  (flap'dra-gon),  v.t.  To  swallow 
at  one  gulp;  to  devour. 

To  make  an  end  of  the  ship,  to  see  how  the  sea 
fla^dragoned  it.  Shak. 

Flap-eared  (flap'erd),  a.  Having  broad 
loose  ears.  'A  .  .  .  beetle-headed, /ap-eareii 
knave.'  Shak. 

Flapjack  (flap'jak),  ?i.  A  sort  of  broad  fiat 
pancake;  a  fried  cake;  an  apple-puff. 

Flap-mouthed  (flap'mouTHd),  a.  Having 
loose  hanging  lips. 

Flapper  (llap'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
flaps ;  in  the  following  extract,  one  who 
endeavours  to  make  another  remember— in 
allusion  to  the  flappers  mentioned  in  Gulli- 
ver's visit  to  Laputa,  who  were  employed 
by  the  dreamy  philosophers  of  that  island 
to  flap  them  on  the  mouth  and  ears  with  an 
inflated  bladder  when  their  thoughts  were 
to  be  diverted  from  their  speculations  to 
worldly  affairs. 

I  write  to  you,  by  way  of  flapper,  to  put  you  in 
mind  of  yourself  Lord  Chesterfleld. 

Flapper-skate  (flap'er-skat),  n.  A  name 
given  to  the  Raia  intermedia,  a  species  of 
skate  which  is  common  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth. 

Flare  (flar),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  flared;  ppr. 
flaring.  [Comp.  Dan.  flagre,  G.  flackern 
(freq.  of  flacken),  to  flicker,  to  flare.  The 
root  meaning  seems  to  be  that  of  a  waver- 
ing, fluttering  movement.]  1.  To  waver;  to 
flutter;  to  burn  with  an  unsteady  light,  as 
flame  in  a  current  of  air;  hence,  to  flutter 
as  such  flame  does;  to  flutter  with  gaudy 
show. 

With  ribbons  pendent  flaring  'bout  her  head. 

Shak. 

2.  To  shine  out  with  sudden  and  unsteady 
light,  lustre,  or  splendour;  to  give  out  a 
dazzling  light. 


When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  exposed  to  too  much  light. 

I  cannot  stay 
Flaring  in  sunshine  alt  the  day.  Prior. 

4.  To  open  or  spread  outward.— 5.  Naut.  to 
incline  or  hang  over  from  a  perpendicular 
line,  as  the  sides  of  a  ship. — To  flare  up,  to 
become  suddenly  angry  or  excited ;  to  fly 
into  a  passion. 

Flare  (Hiir),  v.t.  To  cause  to  burn  with  a 
flaring  flame;  hence,  to  display  glaringly;  to 
exhibit  in  an  ostentatious  manner.  [Kare.] 

One  mortal,  one  nation  or  generation  of  mortals, 
may  flare  a  flambeau,  and  another  t\\  ink  le  a  taper. 

Sir  II'.  Hamilton. 

Flare  (flar),  n.  An  unsteady  broad  offensive 
light. 

Flare  (flar),  n.  A  flake  or  leaf  of  lard.  [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Flare-up  (flar'up),  n.  A  sudden  quari  el  or 
angry  argument;  as,  we  had  a  regular /(are- 
vp.    [Vulgar  and  colloq.] 

Flaringly  (fliii-'ing-li),  adv.  Flutteringly; 
showily. 

Flash  (  flash  ),  It.  [Origin  and  connections 
doubtful.  Jlay  be  an  onomatopoetic  word, 
and  expressive  of  a  sudden  outburst  of  any- 
thing, especially  of  flame.    See  also,  as  re- 

firds  derivation  in  sense  8.  extract  under 
LASH,  a.]   1.  A  sudden  burst  of  light;  a 
flood  of  light  instantaneously  appearing  and 
disappearing;  a  gleam;  as,  a  flash  of  sun- 
light.   '  Lightning- yfas/i.'  Shak. 
what  strikes  the  crown  of  tyrants  down. 
And  answers  with  its  flash  their  frown? 

1  he  sword.        Af.  J.  Barry. 

2.  A  sudden  burst  of  sometliing  regarded 
as  resembling  light  in  its  effect,  as  wit, 
merriment,  energy,  passion,  and  the  like;  a 
short  vivid  vision  or  description ;  a  short 
and  brilliant  burst;  a  momentary  brightness 
or  show;  as,  a  flash  of  wit;  a  flash  of  joy  or 
mirth. 

The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind, 
A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood.  Shak. 
Where  be  .  .  .  your  flashes  of  merriment  that  were 
wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar?  Shak. 

His  companions  recollect  no  instance  of  premature 
wit,  no  striking  sentiment,  noflash  of  fancy.  Il'ii-t. 

3.  The  time  occupied  by  the  passing  of  a 
flash  of  light;  a  short  transient  state;  a  very 
brief  period;  an  instant. 

The  Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  a  flash. 

Baron. 

1.  A  body  of  water  driven  by  violence. 
[Local.]— 6.  A  little  pool.— 6.  A  preparation 
of  capsicum,  burnt  sugar,  etc.,  used  for 
colouring  brandy  and  rum,  and  giving  them 
a  flctitious  strength.— 7.  A  sluice  or  lock  on 
a  navigable  river,  just  above  a  shoal,  to 
raise  the  water  while  craft  are  passing. 
Written  also  Flashe.  —  8.  Cant  language, 
such  as  is  used  by  thieves,  gipsies,  &C.—AII 
flash  in  the  pan,  all  sound  and  fury,  sigru- 
fying  nothing,  like  the  explosion  of  a  gun 
which  ends  with  a  flash  in  the  lock-pan,  the 
gun  itself  hanging  fire. 

Flash  (flash),  v.i.  1.  To  break  forth,  as  a 
sudden  flood  of  light;  to  burst  or  open  in- 
stantly on  the  sight,  as  splendour.  — 2.  To 
burst  or  break  forth  with  a  flood  of  flame 
and  light;  as,  the  powder  flashed  in  the 
pan.  — 3.  To  burst  suddenly  forth  like  a 
flame;  to  break  forth  into  some  new  and 
dazzling  condition  or  aspect;  to  burst  out 
violently.  'Flashed  forth  and  into  war.' 
Tennyson. 

They  flash  out  sometimes  into  an  irregular  great- 
ness  of  thought.  Felton. 

Ev'r)'  hour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other 
That  sets  us  all  at  odds.  Shak. 

4.  To  come,  appear,  or  pass  suddenly,  as 
lightning;  to  penetrate,  as  lightning. 

A  thought  flashed  through  me,  which  I  clothed  in 
act.  Teunysoii. 

5.  To  throw  off  water  in  glittering  spray  or 
sheets.    •  The  waves /as/;.'  Thomson. 

Hash  (flash),  v.t.  l.  To  emit  or  send  forth  in 
a  sudden  flash  or  flashes;  to  cause  to  appear 
with  sudden  flame  or  light;  as,  his  eyes 
flashed  fire. 

The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 
Plashing  thick  flames.  Milton. 

2.  To  convey  by  instantaneous  communica- 
tion, as  by  a  flame  or  spark;  to  cause  to 
illuminate  suddenly  and  startlingly,  as  if  by 
a  burst  of  light;  as,  to  flash  a  message  along 
the  wires;  to  flash  conviction  on  the  mind. 

3.  To  strike  up,  as  large  bodies  of  water  from 
the  surface  in  gleaming  sheets  or  spray;  to 
splash. 

With  his  raging  arms  he  rudely  flash'd 
The  waves  about,  and  all  his  armour  swept, 
That  all  the  blood  and  filth  away  was  wash'd. 

S/'enser. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u.  Sc.  abttne;     f.  Sc.  fey. 
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4.  To  paint  with  slio>vy  colours;  to  trick  up 
in  a  showy  manner. 

Limning  and  Jfashitt^  it  with  various  dyes.  Brt'ioer. 

Flasb  (flash),  a.  1.  Vulgarly  showy  or  gaudy; 
as,  a  flash  dress:  a  flash  style. — 2.  Forged; 
counterfeit;  as,  flash  notes. —Flash  lan- 
guage, language  spoken  by  felons,  thieves, 
knaves,  and  vagabonds;  cant;  slang. 

In  a  wild  district  of  Derbystiire,  between  Maccles- 
field and  Buxton,  there  is  a  village  called  Flash,  sur- 
rounded by  uninclosed  land.  The  squatters  on  these 
commons,  with  their  wild  gipsey  habits,  travelled 
about  the  neighbourhood  from  fair  to  fair,  using  a 
slang  dialect  of  their  own.  They  were  called  the 
Flash  men,  and  their  dialect  Flash  talk;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  the  stages  by  which  the  word 
Flash  has  reached  its  present  signification. 

Isaac  Taylor, 

Flasher  (flash'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  flashes;  specifically,  a  man  of  more 
appearance  of  wit  than  reality.  —  2.  t  A 
rower.— 3.  A  name  of  the  lesser  butcher- 
bird.   See  Flusher. 

Flasll-liouse  (liash'hous),  n.  A  house  fre- 
quented by  thieves,  robbers,  and  knaves, 
and  in  which  stolen  goods  are  received. 

The  excesses  of  that  age  remind  us  of  the  humours 
of  a  gang  of  footpads,  reveUing  with  their  favourite 
beauties  at  a  Jlash-house,  Macaulay, 

Flasllily  (flash'i-li),  adv.  With  empty  show; 
witli  a  sudden  glare;  without  solidity  of  wit 
or  thought. 

Flashiness  (flash'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  flashy;  ostentatious  gaudiness;  taste- 
lessness;  vapidness;  insipidity. 

The  same  experiment  may  be  made  in  artichokes 
and  other  seeds,  when  you  would  take  away  either 
their /tashintss  or  bitterness.  Bacon. 

Flashing  (flashing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  creat- 
ing an  artificial  flood  at  shallows  in  a  river, 
by  penning  up  the  water  either  in  the  river 
itself  or  in  side  reservoirs.  —  2.  In  arch. 
pieces  of  lead,  zinc,  or  other  metal,  used  to 
protect  the  joining  when  a  roof  comes  in 
contact  witli  a  wall,  or  when  a  chimney 
shaft  or  other  object  comes  through  a  roof 
and  the  like.  The  metal  is  let  into  a  joint 
or  groove  cut  in  the  wall,  &c.,  and  folded 
down  so  as  to  lap  over  and  protect  the  join- 
ing. When  the  flashing  is  folded  down  over 
the  upturned  edge  of  the  lead  of  a  gutter  it 
is,  in  Scotland,  called  an  apron. 

Flashy  (flash'i),  a.  1.  Showy,  but  empty; 
dazzling  for  a  moment,  but  not  solid. 

Flashy  wits  cannot  fathom  the  whole  extent  of  a 
large  discourse.  Sir  A'.  Dii^by. 

2.  ShoMy,  but  generally  cheap;  gay;  gaudy; 
tawdry  ;  as,  a  flashy  dress.  —  3.  Insipid ; 
vapid ;  without  taste  or  spirit,  as  food  or 
drink.  '  Lean  and  yfosAj/ songs.'  Milton. — 
4.  Quick ;  impulsive ;  fiery.  '  A  temper  always 
flashy.'  Burke. 

Flask  (flask),  ?!.  [A.  Sax.  flasc,  flasca,  flaxa; 
the  ultimate  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful. 
Comp.  O.Ft.  flasehe,  flascon;  Sp.  fiasco;  It. 
fiasco;  L.l,.  flasco,  flasca,  which  Diez  refers 
to  L.  vasculum.,  a  dim.  of  vas,  a  vessel.  The 
Dan.  flaske,  Sw.  flaska,  O.H.G.  flasca,  are 
probably  from  tlie  same  source.  The  O.Fr. 
flasehe,  L.L.  flasco,  appear  originally  to 
have  been  coverings  to  protect  glass  bottles; 
and  this  being  the  case  the  W.  fflasg,  a 
vessel  of  wicker-work,  a  basket,  may  be  the 
ultimate  origin  of  all  the  forms.]  1.  A  kind 
of  bottle;  as,  a  flask  of  wine  or  oil. 

Then  for  the  Bourdeaux  you  may  freely  ask ; 

But  the  Champaigne  is  to  each  man  \\iiyiaslc.  }Cin<^. 

Specifically,  (a)  a  narrow-necked  globular 
glass  bottle;  as,  a  Florence  flask,  (i)  A  metal 
or  other  pocket  dram-bottle;  as,  a  pocket 
flask,  (c)  A  vessel,  generally  of  metal  or 
horn,  for  containing  gunpowder,  carried  by 
sportsmen,  usually  furnished  with  a  measure 
of  the  charge  at  the  top.  (d)  A  vessel  for 
containing  mercury.  A  fiask  of  mercury 
from  California  is  about  75  lbs. — 2.  A  shal- 
low frame  of  wood  or  iron,  used  in  foundries 
to  contain  the  sand  employed  in  moulding. 

3.  t  A  bed  in  a  gun-carriage. 

Flasket  (fiask'et),  )i.  1.  A  vessel  in  which 
viands  aie  served  up.  —  2.  A  long  shallow 
basket. 

Flat  (flat),  a.  [Icel.  flair,  Sw.  flat,  Dan.  flad, 
G.  flach  and  'platt,  flat.  Akin  Lith.  platus, 
Gr.  platys,  Skr.  prithus,  wide,  Ijroad.  ]  1.  Hav- 
ing an  even  and  horizontal,  or  nearly  hori- 
zontal surface,  without  elevations  or  de- 
pressions, hills  or  valleys ;  level  without 
inclination;  as,  flat  land;  a  flat  roof. 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 

By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 

Were  in  the  Jiat  sea  sunk.  Milton. 

2.  Prostrate;  lying  the  whole  length  on  the 
ground;  level  with  the  ground;  fallen;  laid 
low;  ruined. 


What  ruins  kingdoms,  and  lays  cities  flat.  Miltoji. 
3.  In  the  fine  arts,  wanting  relief  or  promi- 
nence of  the  figures. — 4.  Tasteless;  stale; 
vapid;  insipid;  dead;  as,  fruit  flat  to  the 
taste. — 5.  Dull;  unanimated;  frigid;  without 
point  or  spirit;  that  can  give  no  relish  or 
interest. 

A  great  part  of  the  work  is  to  me  very  Jlat. 

Coleridge. 

How  weary,  stale, yfiz/,  and  unprofitable 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world!  Shak. 

6.  Brought  to  an  end;  brought  to  nought; 
caused  to  collapse;  ruined. 

I  feel  .  .  .  my  hopes  all /lat.  Afilton. 

7.  Not  relieved,  broken,  or  softened ;  per- 
emptory; absolute;  positive;  downright;  as, 
he  gave  the  petitioner  a  flat  denial. 

Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope 
Is^a/ despair.  Milton. 
I'll  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that's 
flat.  Shak. 

8.  In  music,  below  the  natural  or  the  true 
pitch ;  hence,  as  applied  to  intervals,  in- 
dicating a  note  half  a  tone  below  its  natural; 
minor.  A  flat  tiftli  is  an  interval  of  a  fifth 
diminished  by  a  flat.— 9.  Not  sharp  or  shrill; 
not  acute;  as,  a  flat  sound. —10.  In  gram. 
applied  to  one  of  that  division  of  consonants, 
in  the  enunciation  of  which  voice  (in  con- 
tradistinction to  breath)  is  heard:  opposed 
to  sharp;  as,  b,  d,  g,  z,  v. — 11.  Lacking 
briskness  of  commercial  exchange  or  deal- 
ings; depressed;  dull:  as,  the  market  was 
very  flat.  —  Flat  candlestick,  a  bedroom 
candlestick  with  a  broad  flat  foot  or  dish. 
—Plat  candle,  the  candle  burned  in  such  a 
candlestick. 

The  idea  of  a  girl  with  a  really  fine  head  of  hair, 
having  to  do  it  by  one  Jlat  candle  and  a  few  inches 
of  looking-glass.  Dickens. 

Flat  (fiat),  n.  1.  A  surface  without  relief  or 
prominences ;  a  level  or  extended  plain ;  a 
low  tract  of  land. 

Envy  is  as  the  sunbeams,  that  beat  hotter  upon  a 
bank,  or  steep  rising  ground,  than  upon  a  flat. 

Bacon. 

2.  A  level  ground  lying  at  a  small  depth 
under  the  surface  of  water;  a  shoal;  a  shal- 
low; a  strand;  a  sandbank  under  water. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run. 

But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of flats.  Shak. 

3.  Something  broad  and  flat  in  form;  as,  (a) 
a  broad,  flat-bottomed  boat  without  a  keel, 
generally  used  in  river  navigation.  (&)  A 
broad-brimmed,  low-crowned  straw  hat. 
(United  States.]  (c)  A  railway  car  without  a 
roof.  [United  States.]— 4.  The  flat  part  or 
side  of  anything;  as,  the  upper  extended  sur- 
face of  the  hand,  the  broad  side  of  a  sword  or 
knife,  and  the  like. — 5.  In  music,  a  mark  of 
depression  in  sound.  It  is  marked  tlius  t> , 
and  is  used  to  lower  or  depress,  by  the 
degree  of  a  semitone,  any  note  in  tlie  natural 
scale.  An  accidental  flat  is  one  which  does 
not  occur  in  the  signature,  and  which  affects 
only  the  bar  in  which  it  is  placed.  A  double 
flat  depresses  a  note  two  semitones  below  its 
natural  pitch.— 6.  In  arch,  that  part  of  the 
covering  of  a  house  laid  horizontal,  and 
covered  with  lead  or  other  material. — 7.  A 
story  or  floor  of  a  building,  especially  when 
fitted  up  for  a  single  family.— 8.  A  foolish 
fellow ;  a  simpleton ;  one  who  is  easily 
duped;  a  gull. 

Oh !  Messrs.  Tyler,  Donelson,  and  the  rest,  what 
flats  you  are.  Tijnes  yiewspaper. 

9.  In  ship-building,  one  of  the  timbers  in 
midsliips.— 10.  In  theatres,  one  of  the  halves 
of  such  scenes  or  parts  of  scenes  as  are 
formed  by  two  equal  portions  pushed  from 
the  sides  of  the  stage  and  meeting  in  the 
centre. 

Flat  (flat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  flatted;  ppr.  flat- 
ting. 1.  To  level;  to  lay  smooth  or  even; 
to  make  broad  and  smooth;  to  flatten. — 
2.  To  make  vapid  or  tasteless.  Bacon.  — 3.  To 
make  dull  or  unanimated;  to  depress. 

It  mortifies  the  body,  and  flats  the  pleasure  of  the 
senses.  Glanville. 

4.  In  music,  to  reduce  below  the  true  pitch, 
as  a  note,  by  depressing  it  half  a  tone. — 
To  flat  in  the  sail  (naut. ),  to  draw  in  the 
af  tmost  clew  of  a  sail  towards  the  middle  of 
the  ship. 

Flat  (flat),  v.i.  1.  To  grow  flat;  to  fall  to  an 
even  surface.— 2.  To  become  insipid,  or  dull 
and  unanimated._— 3.  In  music,  to  depress 
the  voice  ;  to  render  a  sound  less  sharp;  to 
fall  below  the  true  pitch. 

Flatt  (flat),  adv.    Directly;  plainly. 

sin  is  flat  opposite  to  the  Almighty.    G.  Herbert. 

Flat-aft  (flat'aft),  a.  Naut.  noting  the  posi- 
tion of  sails  when  their  surfaces  are  pressed 


aft  against  the  mast  by  the  force  of  the 
wind. 

Flat-hill  (flat'bil),  n.  Tlie  name  of  a  genus 
of  fly-catching  birds  (Platyriiynchus),  so 
called  from  the  breadth  and  flatness  of  the 
bill. 

Flat-cap  t  (flat'kap),  n.  A  cap  with  a  low 
flat  crown,  at  one  time  worn,  with  modifica- 
tions, by  the  men  of  England  of  all  classes. 
The  flat-caps  of  the  wealthier  classes  were 
made  of  costly  material  and  profusely  decor- 


Flat-caps  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

ated  with  jewels,  gold  and  silver  bands, 
featliers,  &c.,  and  were  often  placed  jaun- 
tily on  the  side  of  tlie  head.  From  the  fact 
that  the  citizens  of  London  continued  to 
wear  them  long  after  they  had  fallen  into 
desuetude  among  other  classes,  tlie  term 
flat-cap  was  applied  to  them  in  ridicule. 
Flat  caps  as  proper  are  to  city  gowns 
As  to  armour  helmets,  or  to  kings  their  crowns. 

Dekker. 

Wealthy  flat-caps,  that  pay  for  their  pleasure  the 
best  of  any  men  in  Europe.  Marston. 

Flat-fish  (fiat'fish),  n.  A  fish  which  has  its 
body  of  a  flattened  form,  swims  on  the  side, 
and  has  botli  eyes  on  one  side,  as  tlie  floun- 
der, turbot,  halibut,  and  sole.  The  sense  is 
sometimes  extended  to  other  fishes  which 
have  the  body  much  compressed,  as  the 
skate  and  other  members  of  tlie  ray  family. 

Flat-footed  (flat'fut-ed),  a.  1.  Having  flat 
feet ;  having  little  or  no  hollow  in  the  sole, 
and  alow  arch  in  the  instep.  — 2.  Firm-footed ; 
resolute.    [American  slang  term.] 

Flat-head,  Flat-headed  (flat'hed,  flat'hed- 
ed),  a.  Having  a  flat  liead:  applied  as  an 
epithet  to  a  certain  tribe  of  American 
Indians  who  produce  tliis  flatness  by  artifi- 
cial means. 

Flatidse  (flat'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  sub-family  of 
heniipterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  Ful- 
goridje.  These  insects  yield  Chinese  wax 
as  a  tiiread-like  secretion,  which  is  renewed 
when  removed. 

Flat-iron  (flat'i-em),  n.  An  iron  for  smooth- 
ing clotli.  It  is  applied  directly  to  tlie  fire 
and  then  passed  firmly  over  tlie  surface  of 
the  fabric  to  be  smoothed. 

Flati'vet  (flat'iv),  a.  [L.  flatus,  frcm  flo,  to 
blow.]   Producing  wind;  flatulent. 

Flatlingt  (flat'ling),  adv.  [Comp.  in  respect 
of  the  adverbial  term,  -ling,  the  word  dark- 
ling.]  With  the  flat  side;  flatwise. 

With  her  sword  she  flatting  strooke. 

In  signe  of  true  subjection  to  her  powre.  Spenser. 

Flatlings  (flat'lingz),  adv.  With  the  flat 
side ;  not  edgewise ;  flatlong.  '  The  blade 
struck  me  flattings.'  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Rare.] 

Flatlong  (flatlong),  adv.  With  the  flat  side 
downward;  not  edgewise. 

What  a  blow  was  there  given !  —  An  it  had  not 
fallen  flatlong.  Shak. 

Flatly  (flat'li),  adv.  In  a  flat  manner; 
horizontally;  evenly:  without  spirit:  dully; 
frigidly;  peremptorily;  positively;  plainly. 

He  that  does  the  work  of  religion,  •^\ovi\y,  flatly, 
and  without  appetite.  Jer.  Taylor. 

He  flatly  refused  his  aid.      Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Flatness  (flat'nes),  n.  state  or  quality  of 
being  flat  (in  all  its  senses);  levelness;  equal- 
ity of  surface:  want  of  relief  or  prominence; 
deadness;  vapidness:  insipidity;  low  state; 
abjectness;  depression  of  spirits;  want  of  life; 
dulness;  insipidity;  frigidity;  gravity  of 
sound,  as  opposed  to  sharpness,  acuteness, 
or  shrillness.  'The  flatness  oi  my  misery.' 
Shak. 

Some  of  Homer's  translators  have  swelled  into 
fustian,  and  others  sunk  into flatjiess.  Pope. 
Flatjiess  of  sound — ^joined  with  a  harshness.  Bacon. 


ch,  cTiain;     eh.  Sc.  locA;     g,  fl'o;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinst;     IH,  </ien;  th,  «Ain;    w,  uiig;   wh,  w/iig;   zh,  azure. —See  KEY. 
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Flat-orchil  (flat'or-kil),  n.  A  lichen,  Rocella 

r'ucifui-niis,  used  as  a  dye. 
Flatour.t  n.    A  flatterer.  Chaucer. 
Flat-race  (flat'ras).  11.    A  race  over  level  or 

clear  ground,  as  opposed  to  a  hurdle-race  or 

ateeplechase. 

Flat-rod  (flat'rod),  n.  In  mining,  a  rod  for 
communicating  motion  from  the  engine  hori- 
zontally. 

Flatten  (flat'n),  v.t.  [Flat,  and  en,  verb- 
forming  suffix.]  1.  To  make  flat;  to  reduce 
to  an  eiiual  or  even  surface;  to  level.— 2.  To 
lay  flat;  to  bring  to  the  ground;  to  pro- 
strate.—3.  To  make  vapid  or  insipid;  to 
render  stale.— 4.  To  depress;  to  deject,  as 
the  spirits;  to  dispirit.— 5.  In  music,  to 
lower  in  pitch;  to  render  less  acute  or  sharp. 
—To  flatten  a  sail,  to  extend  it  fore  and  aft, 
whereljy  its  effect  is  lateral  only. 

Flatten  (Hat'n),  v.i.  1.  To  grow  or  become 
even  on  tlie  surface.— 2.  To  become  dead, 
stale,  vapid,  or  tasteless.  'Satisfactions 
.  .  .  that  flatten  in  the  very  tasting.' 
U Estrange. —i.  To  become  dull  or  spirit- 
less.—4.  In  music,  to  depress  the  voice;  to 
render  a  sound  less  sharp;  to  drop  below  the 
true  pitch. 

Flatter  (flat'ter),  n.  1.  The  person  or  thing 
by  which  anything  is  flattened.— 2.  In  black- 
smith's work,  a  flat  swage. 

Flatter  (flat'ter),  v.t.  [Ft.  flatter,  0.  Fr. 
flater,  Pr.  flutar,  to  pat,  stroke,  caress,  flat- 
ter ;  derived  by  Diez  from  Icel.  flatr,  flat, 
so  that  the  primitive  sense  of  the  verb 
would  appear  to  be  to  render  smooth  by 
patting  or  stroking  with  the  hand.  See 
Flat.  Comp.  also  Icel.  flathra,  to  fawn  or 
flatter,  flathr,  flattery.  1  1.  To  soothe  by 
praise ;  to  gratify  the  self-love  of  by  praise  or 
obsequiousness ;  to  please,  as  by  applause 
or  favourable  notice,  by  respectful  atten- 
tion, or  by  anything  that  exalts  one  in  one's 
own  estimation,  or  confirms  one's  good 
opinion  of  one's  self ;  to  coax ;  to  wheedle. 

A  man  that  Jlatteretli  his  neighbour,  spreadeth  a 
net  for  his  feet.  Prov.  x.xix.  5. 

2.  To  praise  falsely;  to  encourage  by  favour- 
able notice;  as,  to  flatter  vices  or  crimes. — 

3.  To  encourage  by  favourable  representa- 
tions or  indications;  as,  to  flatter  liopes. 

For  now  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejoice. 
And yiatters  lier  it  is  Adonis'  voice.  Shak. 

4.  To  inspire  with  false  hopes;  to  encourage 
by  deceitful  or  unfounded  expectation;  as, 
to  flatter  one  with  a  prospect  of  success;  to 
flatter  a  patient  with  the  expectation  of  re- 
covery when  his  case  is  desperate. —5.  To 
win  the  favourable  attention  of;  to  please; 
to  soothe;  to  gratify. 

A  consort  of  voices  supporting  themselves  by  their 
different  parts  malces  a  harmony,  pleasingly  fills  the 
ears  and Jlatters  them.  Dryden. 

[To  flatter  with  =  to  flatter,  is  occasionally 
found  in  old  authors.] 

Flatter-blind  (flat'ter-blind),  v.t.  To  blind 
with  flattery.  [Rare.] 

If  I  lIo  not  grossly y?£i^/f;'-/'/f;irf  myself.  Coleridge. 

Flatterer  (flat'ter-er),  n.  One  who  flatters ; 
a  fawner;  a  wheedler;  one  who  praises  an- 
other with  a  view  to  please  him,  to  gain  his 
favour,  or  to  accomplish  some  purpose. 

When  I  tell  him  he  hates fiatterers. 
He  says  he  does;  being  then  most  flattered.  Shak. 

Flatteresst  (flat'ter-es),  n.  A  female  who 
flatters.  'Those  women  that  in  times  past 
were  called  Cypres,  Colacides,  i.e.  flatter- 
esses.'  Holland. 

Flatteringly  (flat'ter-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
flattering  manner;  in  a  manner  to  flatter;  in 
a  manner  to  favour;  with  partiality. 

He  J?atferi7i^/y  encouraged  him  in  the  opinion  of 
his  own  merits.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

His  pictures  of  women  are  Jlatterinffly  drawn. 

Cumberland. 

Flattery  (flat'te-ri),  n.  [Fr.  flatterie.  See 
Flatter.]  The  act  of  one  who  flatters; 
false,  insincere,  or  venal  praise;  obsequious- 
ness; adulation;  cajolery. 

Flattery  is  so  nauseous  to  a  liberal  spirit  that,  even 
when  praise  is  merited,  it  is  disagreeable,  at  least  to 
unconcerned  spectators,  if  it  appear  in  a  garb  which 
adulation  commonly  assumes.  Dr.  Campbell. 

— Adulation,  Flattery,  Compliment.  See 
Adulation. 

Flatting  (flat'ing).  11.  1.  A  method  of  pre- 
serving uuburnished  gilding,  by  touching  it 
with  size. — 2.  A  mode  of  house-painting,  in 
which  tlie  paint,  from  its  mixture  with  tur- 
pentine, leaves  the  work  flat  or  without 
gloss.— 3.  The  rolling  out  of  metal  into  sheets 
by  cylindrical  pressure. 

Flatting-mill  (flat'ing-mil),  n.  A  mill  for 
rolling  out  metals  by  cylindrical  pressure. 


Flattish  (flat'ish),  a.    Somewhat  flat;  ap- 
proaching to  flatness. 
These  are  from  three  inches  over  to  six  or  seven, 

and  of  a Jlatltsh  shape.  Woodward. 

Flatulence,  Flatulency  (flat'u-lens,  flat'ii- 

len-si),  n.  [L.L.  flatulentia,  from  flatulcn- 
««.s,  flatulent.  See  Flatulent.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  flatulent,  or  aft'ected  with  an  ac- 
cumulation of  gases  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

2.  Airiness;  emptiness;  vanity. 

The  natural  flatulency  of  that  airy  scheme  of 
notions.  Glanz'ille. 

Flatulent  (flat'u-lent),  a.  [L.L.  flatulcidus, 
from  L.  flatus,  a  blowing,  from  flo,  fla- 
tum,  to  blow.]  1.  Windy;  affected  with  gases 
generated  in  the  alimentary  canal.— 2.  Tur- 
gid with  air;  windy;  as,  a  flatulent  tumour. 

3.  Generating  or  apt  to  generate  wind  in  the 
stomach. 

Vegetables  abound  more  with  aerial  particles  than 
animal  substances,  and  therefore  are  more Jlatulent. 

A  rbiithnot. 

i.  Empty;  vain;  pretentious  without  sub- 
stance or  reality;  puffy;  as,  flatulent  vanity. 

How  many  of  these  Jlatulent  writers  have  sunk 
in  their  reputation,  after  seven  or  eight  editions  of 
tlieir  works.  Drydejt, 

Flatulently  (flat'u-lent-li),  ado.  Windily; 
emptily. 

Flatuosityt  (flat-ii-os'i-ti),  n.  Windiness; 
fulness  of  air;  flatulence. 

Flatuous  t  (flat'a-us),  a.  [See  Flatulent.] 
Windy;  generating  wind;  flatulent. 

Flatus  (fla'tus),  m.  [L.,  from  flo,  to  blow.] 
1.  A  breath;  a  puff  of  wind. — 2.  Wind  gene- 
rated in  the  stomach  or  other  cavities  of 
the  body;  flatulence. 

Flatwise  (flat'wiz),  a.  or  adv.  With  the  flat 
side  downward  or  next  to  another  object; 
not  edgewise.  'Its  posture  was  flatwise.' 
Woodward. 

Flat-worm  (flat'werm),  Ji.  An  individual  of 
the  section  of  Eutozoa,  known  as  Platyelmia 
(which  see). 

Flaucllt,Flaught(flacht),  ;i.  [Scotch.]  1.  A 
flight;  a  flock.  'A  fla  ((ciit  o'  dows.'  Edin. 
Hag.  — 2.  A  flutter,  as  that  of  a  bird ;  wave ; 
waft. 

He  .  .  .  was  every  noo  and  then  getting  up  wi'  a 
great  Jlau^ht  of  his  arms,  like  a  goose  wi'  its  wings 
jumping  up  a  stair.  Gait. 

3.  A  flasli.  '  A  flaught  o' fire.'  Blackwood's 
Mag. 

Flauchter,  Flaughter  (flacht'^^r),  v.i.  To 

flutter;  to  shine  fitfully;  to  flicker.  [.Scotch.] 
AVhilcs  he  wad  hae  seen  a  glance  o"  the  light  frae 
the  door  o*  the  cave Jlau^htering  against  the  liazels 
on  the  other  bank.  Sir  IF.  Scott. 

Flauchter,  Flaughter  (flacht'er),  v.t.  [See 
Flay.]  To  pare  or  cut  from  the  gi'ound,  as 
turf.    [Scotch.  ] 

Flauchter  -  spade,     Flaughter  -  spade 

(flacht'er-spad),  n.  A  long  two-handed  spade 
for  cutting  turf. 

Flaunt  (riant),  v.i.  [Probably  connected 
with  such  words  as  prov.  G.  flander,  a  rag 
or  tatter,  flandern,  to  flutter  —  nasalized 
forms  corresponding  to  G.  flattern,  to  flirt, 
to  rove  about,  to  flutter.]  To  make  a  show 
in  apparel  or  equipment  of  any  kind;  to 
make  an  ostentatious  display;  to  move  or 
act  ostentatiously;  to  be  glaring  or  gaudy; 
as,  a  flaunting  show. 

One Jlaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade.  Pope. 

You  /latent  about  the  streets  in  your  new  gilt 
chariot.  Arblithnot. 

Flaunt  (flant),  V.  t.  To  display  ostentatiously; 
I   to  display  impudently  or  olTensively;  as,  he 
flaunted  the  handkerchief  in  his  face. — To 
flaunt  it  =  to  flaunt,  v.  i. 

These  courtiers  of  applause  deny  themselves  things 
convenient  to  fiaitut  it  out.  being  frequently  vain 
enough  to  immolate  their  own  desires  to  their  vanity. 

Boyle. 

Flaunt  (flant),  n.  Anything  displayed  for 
show;  impudent  parade;  a  boast;  a  vaunt; 
a  brag. 

Dost  thou  come  hither  with  thy  flourishes. 

Thy  Jlaunts  and  faces,  to  abuse  men's  manners? 

Bean  <&•  Fl. 

Flaunt-a-flaunt  (flant'a-flant),  adv.  Flaunt- 
ingly  displayed.  'With  high-copt  hats  and 
ies.t\iers,  flaunt-a-Haunt.'  Gascoigne. 

Flaunter  (flant'er),  n.    One  who  flaunts. 

Flauntingly  (flant'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  flaunt- 
ing way. 

Flaunty,  Flaunting  (flant'i,  flant'ing),  a. 
0-tentatious;  vulgarly  or  offensively  showy; 
gaudy. 

Your  common  men 
Build  pyramids,  gauge  railroads,  reign,  reap,  dine. 
And  dust  the  flaujtty  carpets  of  the  world 
For  kings  to  walk  on,  or  our  senators. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

Flautist  (flat'ist),  n.  [It.  flanto,  a  flute.]  A 
player  on  the  flute;  a  flutist. 


Flavedo  (fla-ve'do),  n.  [L.  fiavus,  yellow.] 
In  hot.  yellowness;  a  disease  in  plants  in 
which  the  green  parts  assume  that  colour. 

Flaveria  (Ha-ve'ri-a),  n.  [L.  flaous,  yellow 
—the  plants  being  used  in  Chili  to  dye 
yellow.]  A  genus  of  herliaceous  biennial 
plants,  nat.  order  Compositoe,  containing 
several  American  and  Australian  species. 
F.  Contraycrba  is  a  native  of  I'ern,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  18  inches,  with  lan- 
ceolate serrated  leaves,  and  terminal  heads 
of  yellow  flowers. 

Flavescent  (fla-ves'ent),  a.    In  bot.  yellow- 

isli  or  turning  yellow. 
Flavicomous  (fla-vik'om-us),  a.    [L.  flavus, 

yellow,  and  coma,  hair.]   Having  yellow 

Iiair. 

Flavin,  Fla'vine  (fla'vin),  n.  A  yellow  dye- 
stuff,  by  some  said  to  be  identical  with 
quercitrin,  imported  from  America  in  the 
form  of  a  dark  brown  powder,  and  used  as 
a  substitute  for  quercitron  bark.  It  gives 
■1  fine  olive-yellow  colour  to  cloth. 

Flavindin  (fla-vin'din).  n.  A  substance  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  potash  on  indm. 

Flavorous  (fia'ver-us),  a.  Having  flavour; 
having  a  rich  flavour.  Dryden. 

Flavour  (rta'ver),  n.  [Apparently  flrst  used 
by  Milton,  who  speaks  of  the  flavour  of 
wine  as  distinct  from  its  smell  and  taste, 
the  origin  being  L.L.  flavor,  yellow  gold,  lit. 
yellowness,  from  L.  flavus,  yellow,  golden 
or  reddish  yellow.]  1.  The  quality  of  any 
substance  which  affects  the  taste,  especially 
that  quality  which  gratifles  the  palate; 
relish;  zest;  as,  the  flavour  oi  the  peach,  of 
wine,  etc. —'2.  The  quality  of  a  substance 
which  affects  tlie  smell;  odour;  fragrance; 
as,  the  flavour  of  the  rose. —3.  Fig.  the 
quality  which  affects  the  literary  or  artistlb 
taste. 

As  there  are  wines  which,  it  is  said,  can  only  be 
drunk  in  the  country  where  the  vine  grows,  so  the 
flavour  and  aroma  of  the  best  works  of  art  are  too 
delicate  to  bear  importation  into  the  speech  of  other 
lauds  and  times.  Dr.  Caird. 

Flavour  (fla'ver),  v.t.  To  communicate 
flavour  or  some  ([uality  of  taste  or  smell  to. 

Flavoured  (fla'verd),  0.  Having  the  quality 
that  affects  the  sense  of  taste  or  smell;  as, 

\wj^\-flavoured  wine. 

Flav6urless(fla'ver-les),  a.  Without  flavour; 
tiisteless. 

Flavouroust  (fla'v6r-us),  a.  Pleasant  to  the 

taste  or  smell;  flavorous. 
Flavous  t  (fla'vus),  ft.  [L.  flavus.']  Yellow, 
Flaw  (tin),  n.  [A.  Sax.  floh,  tliat  which  has 
flown  off,  a  fragment,  a  flaw;  Goth,  flaga,  a 
fragment;  Sw.  flaga,  a  flaw,  flaga  sig,  to 
scale  off— all  probably  from  the  same  root  as 
A.  iia,x.  fleogan,  flebhan,  to  fly,  to  flee,  and  akin 
to  flake  and  flag.  Comp.  W.  fflaio,  a  splinter; 
flla,  a  parting  from,  fflyi/iaw,  to  break  out 
abruptly.  Some  connect  it  with  flay;  pro- 
bably in  all  its  senses  it  does  not  come  from 
the  same  root.]  1.  A  breach;  a  crack;  a  defect 
of  continuity  or  cohesion;  a  gap  or  flssure; 
as,  a  flaw  in  a  scythe,  knife,  or  razor;  a  flaw 
in  a  china  dish  or  in  a  glass;  a  flaw  in  a  wall. 

2.  Any  defect  made  by  violence  or  occasioned 
by  neglect;  a  defect;  a  fault;  as,  a  flaw  in 
reputation;  a  flaw  in  a  will,  or  in  a  deed,  or 
in  a  statute. 

Tlieir  judgment  has  found  a  /law  in  what  the  gen- 
erality of  mankind  admires.  ^Iddison. 

3.  A  sudden  burst  of  wind;  a  sudden  gust  or 
blast  of  short  duration. 

And  he  watched  how  the  veering  Jlaw  did  blow 
The  smoke  now  west,  now  south.  Longfellow, 

4.  A  sudden  burst  of  noise  and  disorder;  a 
tumult;  uproar. 

And  deluges  of  armies  from  the  town 
Came  pouring  in;  I  heard  the  mighty  flaw. 

Dryden. 

5.  t  A  sudden  commotion  of  mind. 

Oh  these  Jlaws  and  starts, 
Impostors  to  true  fear,  would  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire.  Shak. 

6.  t  A  shiver;  a  fragment. 

But  this  heart 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  Jlaius, 
Or  ere  1  11  weep.  Shak. 

Syn.  Crack,  chink,  fissure,  blemish,  fault, 
imperfection,  spot,  speck,  stain. 
Flaw  (fla),  v.t.    1.  To  break;  to  crack. 

The  brazen  caldrons  with  the  frosts  that  Jlaived. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  violate;  to  invalidate.  [Hare.] 
France  hath  /law'd  the  league,  and  hath  attach'd 
Our  merchants'  goods.  Shak. 

Flawe.t  a.  [\^.  flavus.']  Yellow.  'Browes, 
rfawe  of  colour  pure.'  Chaucer. 

Flawless  (fla'les),  a.  Without  cracks;  with- 
out defect. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti.  Sc.  abi/ne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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FLEECY 


Flax  {L.  ttsitaiissimlt7n}, 


Flawnt  (flan),  n.  [0.  Fr.  flaua,  Fr.  flan,  a 
custard.]    A  sort  of  flat  custard  or  pie. 

Tlawtert  (fla'ter),  v.t.  [Connected  with 
fiay,  O.E.  flawe.]  To  sci-ape  or  pare,  as  a 
skin. 

Plawy  (fla'i),  a.  l.  Full  of  flaws  or  cracks; 
broken;  defective;  faulty. — 2.  Subject  to 
sudden  gusts  of  wind, 
flax  (flaks),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fleax.  Cog.  D.  vlas, 
Fris.yi«i-,  G.Jiachs,  flax.  Wedgwood  remarks, 
'As  parallel  forms  in /and  7?  are  very  com- 
mon, it  is  probable  that  the  'A.  iia.x.feax,  the 
hair,  is  radically  identical  with  fleax.  flax.' 
We  do  find  flax  for  hair  in  old  English;  as, 
'I  will  take  thy  fflngars  and  thy  Jliax:'  The 
Sqttier,  Percy  MS.  Comp.  Bohem.  vlas,  Rus. 
volos,  Lith.  plaukas,  which  mean  hair,  while 
from  their  form  they  are  apparently  cognate 
with  flax;  and  on  the  other  hand  Dan.  hbr, 
prov.  G.  /lar.flax.withE.  haii:  Probablyfrom 
a  root  meaning  to  comb  or  weave  or  twist,  the 
meanings  of  the  G.  flecMen.  ]  1.  The  common 
name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Linum,  nat. 
order  Linacese.  The  species,  of  which  theie 
are  nearly  a  hundred,  are  herbs  or  small 
shrubs,  with  narrow  leaves,  and  yellow,  blue, 
or  even  white  flowers  arranged  in  variously 
formed  cyn^es.  They  occur  in  warm  and 
temperate  regions  over  the  world.  The  cul- 
tivated species  is  L.  usitatissimum.  The 
fibre  which  is  used  for  making  thread  and 
cloth,  called  linen, 
•cambric,  lawn,lace, 
<tc.,  consists  of  the 
woody  bundles  of 
the  slender  stalks. 
The  fine  fibres  may 
be  so  separated  as 
to  be  spun  into 
threads  as  fine  as 
silk.  A  most  use- 
ful oil  is  expressed 
from  the  seeds,  and 
the  residue,  called 
linseed-cake,  is  one 
of  the  most  fatten- 
ing kinds  of  food 
for  cattle.  The  best 
seed  comes  from 
Riga  and  Holland. 

Three  species  are   ^    

indigenous  to  Bri-  with"seTt'ion  of  seed-vessel, 
tain,  the  smallest  of 

which,  L.  cathartlcum,  or  purging  flax,  is 
found  in  heaths  and  pastures  everywhere. 
In  New  Zealand  flax  is  obtained  from  a  plant 
called  Phormiuiii  tenax.  .See  PllORJtlUM. — 
2.  Tlie  fibrous  part  of  the  plant  when  broken 
and  cleaned  by  scutching  and  hackling. 
Plax-busll  (flaks'bush),  n.  The  New  Zealand 
flax-plant  {Phonmum  tenax).    See  Phor- 

JIIUJI. 

Flax-comb  (flaks'kom),  n.  An  instrument 
with  teetli,  through  which  flax  is  drawn  for 
separating  it  from  the  tow  or  coarser  part 
and  the  shives.  Called  also  Hackle,  Heckle, 
and  Hatchel. 

Plax-dresser  (flaks'dres-er),  n.  One  who 
breaks  and  scutches  flax,  and  so  prepai-es  it 
for  the  spinner. 

Plax-dressing  (flaks'dres-ing),  n.  The  pro- 
cess or  trade  of  breaking  and  scutching  flax. 

Haxedt  (flaks'ed),  a.  Soft  and  compressible 
like  prepared  flax;  resembling  flax;  silky. 
She  as  tlie  learnedst  maid  was  chose  by  them 
(Her  Jlaxed  hair  crown'd  with  an  anadem). 

Jiyotuite. 

Plaxen  (flaks'n),  a.  1.  Made  of  flax;  as, 
flaxen  thread.— 2.  Resembling  flax;  of  the 
colour  of  flax;  fair,  long,  and  flowing. 

Adovvn  tlie  slioulders  of  the  heavenly  fair 

In  easy  ringlets  flowed  her  flaxen  hair.  Faiukes. 

Plax-mill  (flaks'mil),  n.  A  mill  or  factory 
where  flax  is  spun;  a  mill  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen  goods. 

Flax-plant,  Flax-lily  (flaks'plant,  flaks'li- 

li),  n.    See  Phormium. 
Flaxseed  (flaks'sed),  n.    The  seed  of  flax ; 

linseed. 

Flax-Star  (flaks'star),  n.  The  Lysimachia 
linum  stellatuni,  an  herbaceous  annual 
indigenous  to  Italy. 

Flax-weed  fflaks'wed),  n.  A  plant  resem- 
bling flax,  Linaria  vulgaris.  Called  also 
Toad-flax. 

Flax-wench  (flaks'wensh),  n.    A  woman 

who  spins  flax.  Shak. 
Flaxy  (flaks'i),  a.  Like  flax;  being  of  a  light 

colour;  fair. 
Flay  (fla),  v.t.    [A.  Sax.  fledn,  O.D.  vlaegen, 

vlaeii.  to  flay;  Icef.  flaga,  to  cut  thin  turfs. 

Akin  flake,  flaw,  Sc.flauchter,  to  pare  or  cut 

turf.]   1.  To  skin;  to  strip  ofl:  tlie  skin  of; 

as,  to  flay  an  ox. 


He  has  a  son  who  shall  be  Jlayed  alive ;  then 
'nointed  o'er  with  honey,  set  on  the  head  of  a  wasp's 
nest.  Shak. 

2.t  To  take  off  the  surface  of;  to  pare. 

Neither  should  that  odious  custom  be  allowed  of 
cuttiuGf  scraws,  which  is  Jiayin^o?i  the  green  surface 
of  the  f:;Tound,  to  cover  their  cabins.  Svjift. 

Flayer  (fia'er),  n.  One  who  flays. 
Flea  (fle),  n.  [A.  ^ay..  flea,  from  fle6n,fleC,- 
han,  fledgan,  to  fly,  to  escape.  Comp.  Sc. 
fleck,  and  G.  floh,  O.H.G.  fluch,  a  flea.]  An 
insect  of  the  genus  Pulex,  and  regarded  by 
entomologists  as  constituting  a  distinct 
order  Aphaniptera,  because  the  wings  are 
inconspicuous  scales.  All  the  species  of  the 
genus  are  very  similar  to  the  common  flea 
(P.  irritans).  It  has  two  eyes  and  six  feet; 
the  feelers  are  like  threads;  the  oral  appen- 
dages are  modified  into  piercing  stilets  and 
a  suctorial  proboscis.  The  flea  is  remark- 
able for  its  agility,  leaping  to  a  surprising 
distance,  and  its  bite  is  very  troublesome. — 
A  flea  in  the  ear,  an  annoying,  une.xpected 
hint  or  reply. 

My  mistress  sends  away  all  her  suitors,  and  puts 
f2cas  lit  their  ears.  Stuift. 

Flea  (fle),  i>.  i.  To  clean  from  fleas.  Johnson. 
Fleat  (fle),  v.t.    To  flay. 

He  will  be  /leacd  first 
And  horse-collars  made  of 's  skin.  Fletcher. 

Fleabane  (fle'ban),  n.  A  name  popularly 
given  to  several  composite  plants  from  their 
supposed  power  of  destroying  or  driving 
away  fleas,  as  the  species  of  the  genus 
Conyza,  which  were  believed  to  have  tliis 
power,  when  suspended  in  a  room.  The 
common  fieabane  is  PuUcaria  dysenterica, 
found  in  moist  sandy  places  in  the  south  of 
England,  whose  smoke  was  supposed  to  ex- 
pel fleas.  The  blue  fleabane  is  Erigcron 
acre,  common  on  dry  banks. 

nea-'beetle  (fle'be-tl),  n.  The  name  given 
to  dift'erent  species  of  beetles  of  the  family 
Halticida;,  which  are  destructive  to  plants. 
They  are  so  called  from  their  leaping  powers, 
being  provided,  like  fleas,  with  thickened 
hind-legs. 

Fleabite,  Fleabiting  (fle'bit,  fle'bit-ing),  n. 

1.  The  bite  of  a  flea,  or  the  red  spot  caused 
by  the  bite. —  2.  A  trifling  wound  or  pain, 
like  that  of  the  bite  of  a  flea;  a  slight  incon- 
venience; a  thing  of  no  moment. 

A  grout,  a  cholick  .  .  .  are  but  Jleabites  to  the  pains 
of  the  soul.  Harvey. 

Fleabitten  (fle'bit-n),  a.   1.  Bitten  by  a  flea. 

2.  Jlean;  worthless;  of  low  birtli  or  station. 
Cleaveland. —  3.  Applied  to  a  horse  whose 
colour  consists  of  small  reddish  spots  or 
lines  upon  a  ligliter  ground. 

Fleak  (flek),  «.  A  small  lock,  thread,  or 
twist.  '  Fleaks  or  threads  of  hemp  and  flax. ' 
More.    See  FLAKE. 

Fleaking  (flek'ing),  n.  A  light  covering  of 
reeds,  over  which  the  main  covering  is  laid 
in  thatching  houses.    [Local.  ] 

Fleam  (flem),  »i.  [D.  vUjm,  O.K.G.  fliedimti, 
jr.H.G.  vliedeme,  fliedin,  flietemen,  L. L. 
flevotomum,  flebotomum,  from  Gr.  phlebs, 
phlebos,  a  vein,  and  tomos,  a  cutting.  The 
W.  fflaim,  a  lancet  or  fleam,  is  probably 
from  this  word.]  In  surg.  and  farriery,  a 
sharp  instrument  for  opening  veins  for  let- 
ting blood;  a  lancet. 

Fleamyt(flem'i),  a.  Bloody;  clotted.  'Fleamy 

clod  of  an  antagonist.'  Milton. 
Flear  (fler),  n.  and  v.i.    Same  as  Fleer. 
Fleat,  11.  _  See  Flet. 
Fleate  (flet),  v.t.   See  Fleet,  v.t.  2. 
Fleawort  (fle'wert),  n.     Fleabane  (which 

see);  also,  the  herb  Plantago  psyllium,  from 

the  shape  of  its  medicinal,  mucilaginous 

seeds. 

Fleche  (flash),  n.  [Fr.,  an  arrow.]  Xn  fort. 
the  most  simple  species  of  field  work,  usually 
constructed  at  the  foot  of  a  glacis,  consist- 
ing of  two  faces  forming  a  salient  angle 
pointing  outward  from  the  position  taken. 

Fleck  (flek),  u.t  [From  the  noun. //ec^:.]  To 
spot ;  to  streak  or  stripe ;  to  variegate ;  to 
dapple.  '  Both  flecked  with  white,  the  true 
Arcadian  stain.'  Dryden. 

And  straig-ht  the  sun  was  flecked  with  bars, 
(Heaven's  mother  send  us  grace!) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon-gfrate  he  peered 
With  broad  and  burning  face.  Coleridge. 

Fleck  (flek),  n.  [Icel.  flekkr,  D.  vlek,  G. 
fleck;  allied  to  flick.]  A  spot;  a  streak;  a 
dapple;  a  stain. 

Life  is  dashed  with  Jlecks  of  sin.  TeJiuyson. 

Fleck  (flek),  n.   A  flake;  a  lock. 

And  Jlccks  of  wool  stick  to  their  withered  lips. 

Theodore  Martin. 

Flecker  (flek'er),  v.t.    Same  as  Fleck. 


Fleckless  (flek'les),  a.  Spotless;  blameless. 
[Rare.] 

My  conscience  will  not  count  me  fleckless. 

Tennyson. 

Fleeted  (flekt'ed),  p.  and  a.  [L.  fie'eto,  to 
bend.]  In  her.  same  as  Embowed.— Fleeted 
and  reflected,  bowed  or  bent  in  a  serpentine 
form  like  the  letter  S. 

Rection(flek'shon),?i.  [L./ecfio,from flecto, 
to  bend.]  The  act  of  bending  or  state  of 
being  bent;  inflection. 

Fleeter  (flekt'er),  n.    A  flexor  (which  see). 

Fled  (fled),  pret.  &  pp.  of  flee. 

Fledge  t  (flej),  a.  [Icel.  fleygr,  able  to  fly, 
from  fljuga,  to  fly.  Comp.  G.  fliick,  fliigge, 
feathered,  ready  to  fly,  from  fliegen,  to  fly.] 
Feathered;  furnished  with  feathers  or  wings; 
able  to  fly. 

His  locks  behind, 
Illustrious  on  his  shoulders,  fledge  with  wings. 
Lay  waving  round.  Milton. 

Fledge  (flej),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fledged;  ppr. 
fledging.  1.  To  furnish  with  feathers;  to 
supply  with  the  feathers  necessary  for  flight. 

The  birds  were  not  yet  fledged  enough  to  shift  for 
themselves.  Sir  Ji.  L' Estrange. 

2.  To  cover  with  anything  resembling  or 
serving  the  purpose  of  featliers.  'Branches 
flfilgcd  witli  clearest  green.'  Tennyson. 

Fledget  (flej),  v.i.    To  become  fledged. 
Fledgeling  (Hej'ling),  n.    A  young  bird  just 
Hedged. 

Fledwite.t  Fliglitwitet  (fled'wit,  flit'wit),  n. 

[A.  Sax.  flyth,  flight,  and  iritr,  jmnishnifnt.] 
In  old  law,  a  discharge  from  pcualties,  where 
a  person,  having  been  a  fugitive,  came  to  the 
peace  of  the  king  of  his  own  accord,  or  with 
license. 

Flee  (fle),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  fled;  ppr.  fleeing. 
[A.  Sax.  fledn,  to  flee  (contr.  from  fledhan, 
to  flee),  ic  fleo,  I  flee;  a  strong  verb  (with 
pret.  fledh,  pp.  flogen)  which  afterwards 
became  weak ;  recognized  as  distinct  from 
fledgan,  to  fiy.  though  their  inflectional 
forms  were  similar.  Comp.  Icel.  fli)ja,  Dan. 
flye,  Sw.  fly,  G,  fliehen,  to  flee.    See  Fly.] 
To  hasten  or  run  away,  as  from  danger  or 
evil;  to  resort  to  shelter:  usually  with  from. 
Tills  is  sometimes  omitted,  making  the  verb 
transitive,  'i^'iee  fornication.'  1  Cor.  vi.  18. 
In  haste  he  fled  and  so  did  they, 
Each  and  his  fear  a  several  way.  Hndibras. 
Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  fleeflroin  you. 

Jam.  iv.  7. 

— To  flee  the  question  or  .from  the  question, 
in  legislative  assemblies,  to  avoid  voting  in 
a  question. 

Flee  (fle),  n.    A  fly.  [Scotch.] 

Fleece  (fles),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fleds,  flls,  flys;  D. 
vlics;  Jj.G.fliis.  fleece,  tuft  of  wool;  G.  fliess, 
flauss,  a  tuft  of  wool  or  hair.  Fleece  is  per- 
haps related  to  flax  (which  see).]  1.  The 
coat  of  wool  that  covers  a  sheep  or  that  is 
shorn  from  a  sheep  at  one  tinie.~2.  Any 
covering  resembling  wool  in  quality  or  ap- 
pearance.—3.  The  loose  and  thin  sheet  of 
cotton  or  wool  coming  from  the  breaking- 
card  in  the  process  of  nianufactui'e. 

Fleece  (fles),  v.t.  pret.  ifc  pp.  fleeced;  ppr. 
fleecing.  1.  To  deprive  of  the  fleece  or  natural 
covering  of  wool. — 2.  To  strip  of  money  or 
property;  to  take  from,  by  severe  exactions, 
under  coloiu'  of  law  or  justice,  or  pretext  of 
necessity,  or  by  \irtue  of  authority;  to  rob 
heartlessly ;  to  take  from  without  mercy. 
'  Foul  felonious  thief  that  fleeced  poor  pas- 
sengers. '  Shale. 
He  was  improvident,  and  every  on^ fleeced  h\m. 

Onida. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  fleece;  as,  the  sheep  is 
well  fleeced.— i.  To  spread  over  as  with  a 
fleece  or  wool. 

Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether.  Thomson. 

Fleecer  (fles'er),  n.  One  who  fleeces,  strips, 
or  takes  by  severe  or  heartless  exactions. 

Fleece-wool  (fles'wul),  n.  Wool  that  is 
shorn  from  the  living  sheep:  as  opposed  to 
skin-wool,  that  from  the  skins  of  dead  ani- 
mals. 

Fleech  (fletch),  v.t.  [Connected  with  D. 
vleijen,  to  flatter,  G.  flehen,  to  supplicate; 
or  from  Fr.  flechir,  to  bend,  to  submit,  to 
move  to  pity,  to  prevail  on,  from  L.  flectere, 
to  bend.]  To  flatter;  to  wheedle.  [Scotch.] 

Duncan fleech'd,  and  Duncan  pray'd, 

Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig.  Burns. 

Fleecings  (fles'ingz),  n.  pi.  Curds  separated 
from  tlie  whey.  W.  H.  Ainswoi  th.  [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Fleecy  (fles'i),  a.  1.  Covered  with  wool; 
woolly;  as,  a  fleecy  flock.  'Fleecy  sheep." 
Beattie.—2.  Resembling  wool  or  a  fleece; 
as,  fleecy  snow;  fleecy  locks.  'The  cham- 
bers of  the  fleecy  east.'  Thomson. 


ch,  cftain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;  j.job; 


ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;  wh,  whig;  zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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FLESH-FORK 


Fleen.t  n  pi-    Fleas.  Chaucer. 
Fleep  (ftep),  n.    [Icel.  fleipr,  babble,  tattle.] 
An  awkward, stupid  fellow;  a  lout.  [Scotch.] 

Let  gowkit  /Ife^s  pretend  to  skunner 

And  tak'  offence.  Siiiinrr. 

Fleer  (fler),  v.i.  [Comp.  Sc.  fleyr,  to  make 
wry  faces;  Dan.  dial,  flire,  to  laugh,  to  sneer; 
N.  llira,  to  titter.]  1.  To  make  a  wry  face 
in  contempt,  or  to  grin  in  scorn ;  to  deride: 
to  sneer;  to  mock ;  to  gibe ;  as,  to  Jieer  and 
flout.   '  Never  jleer  and  jest  at  me.'  Shak. 

Covered  with  an  antic  face, 
To  JfKi-  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity.  S/iai. 

2.  To  grin  with  an  air  of  civility;  to  leer. 

Grinning  and  fleering  as  tliough  tliey  went  to  a 
bear.baiting.  Latimti: 

Fleer  (fler),  v.t.   To  mock;  to  flout  at. 

I  blush  to  think  how  people  fleer  d  and  scorn'd  me. 

Beau.  &■  Ft. 

Fleer  (fler),  n.  1,  Derision  or  mockery,  ex- 
pressed by  words  or  looks. 

And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns. 

Shak. 

2.  A  grin  of  civility;  a  leer. 

A  sly  treacherous  fleer  upon  the  face  of  deceivers. 

South. 

Fleer  (fle'fir),  n.    One  who  flees.    Lord  £er- 

ners. 

Fleerer  (flei-'er),  n.  One  who  fleers;  a 
mocker ;  a  leerer. 

Fleeringly  ( flertng-li ),  adv.  In  a  fleering 
manner. 

Fleet  (flet),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fledt,  G.  fleth,  flethe, 
D.  vliet,  a  channel;  allied  to  float.]  An  arm 
of  the  sea ;  an  inlet ;  a  river  or  creek :  used 
as  an  element  in  place-names;  as,  North- 
fleet,  South-7!ecf,  Fleet-ditch.— The  Fleet  or 
Fleet  Prison,  a  metropolitan  prison,  now 
abolished ;  so  called  from  its  being  situ- 
ated by  the  side  of  the  river  Fleet,  now 
covered  over.  To  this  prison  persons  were 
committed  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
courts  of  equity,  exchequer,  and  common 
pleas.  See  Fleet  Books,  Fleet  Marriages. 
Fleet  (flet),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fleot,  fliet,  a  floater,  a 
ship,  from  fledtan,  to  float,  intens.  of  fiuwan, 
to  flow.  Akin  D.  vloot,  G.  flotte,  fleet.  See 
Float.]  a  body  or  sciuadron  of  ships;  a 
number  of  ships  in  company,  whether  ships 
of  war  or  of  commerce,  more  especially 
ships  of  war. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll ! 

Ten  xhousandfleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain.  Byron. 

Fleet t  (flet),  v.i.    To  float. 

Our  sever'd  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  a.uA fleet,  threat'ning  most  sealike. 

Shak. 

Fleet  (flet),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.flete,  flyte,  cream, 
from  fledtan,  to  float.]  1.  To  skim  the  cream 
off;  to  take  the  cream  from.  [Provincial.]  — 
2.  Naut.  to  skim  fresh  water  off  the  sea,  as 
practised  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  the 
Nile,  &c. 

Fleet  (flet),  a.  Light;  superficially  fruitful 
or  thin;  not  penetrating  deep,  as  soil.  Mor- 
timer. 

Fleet  (flet),  adv.  In  a  manner  so  as  to  affect 
only  the  surface;  superficially. 

Those  lands  must  be  plowed  fieet.  Morfivter. 

Fleet  (flet),  a.  [Icel.  fljotr,  quick;  allied  ra- 
ther to  flit  than  to  fleet  above.  See  Flit.] 
Swift  of  pace;  moving  or  able  to  move  with 
rapidity;  nimble;  light  and  quick  in  motion, 
or  moving  with  lightness  and  celerity;  as,  a 
fleet  horse  or  dog.  'Fleeter  than  the  wind." 
Hudibras. 

He  had  in  his  stables  one  of  the  fleetest  horses  in 
England.  Clarendon. 

Fleet  (flet),  v.i.  [Closely  allied  to  flit.  Soe 
Fleet,  a.\  1.  To  fly  swiftly ;  to  hasten ;  to 
flit  as  a  light  substance. 

How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air.  Shak. 

2.  Naut.  to  slip,  as  a  rope  or  chain,  do-wn 
the  barrel  of  a  capstan  or  windlass. 

Fleet  (flet),  v.t.  1.  To  skim  over  the  surface; 
to  pass  over  rapidly;  as,  a  ship  that  fleets  the 
gulf.— 2. t  To  hasten  over;  to  cause  to  pass 
lightly,  or  in  mirth  and  joy. 

Many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day.  and 
fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden 
age.  ^hak. 

3.  Naut.  (a)  to  slack  off  a  tackle  and  draw 
the  blocks  apart  for  another  pull,  after  they 
have  been  hauled  close  together,  (b)  To 
cause  to  slip  down  the  barrel  of  a  capstan 
or  \vin(llass,  as  a  rope  or  chain. 

Fleet  Books  (flet'  buks),  n.  pi.  The  books 
cimtainiiig  tlie  oris'inal  entries  of  marriages 
solemnized  in  the  Fleet  Prison  between  1686 
and  1754.  Tliey  are  not  admissible  as  evi- 
dence to  prove  a  marriage,  as  not  having 
been  compiled  under  public  authority.  See 
Fleet  JIarriages. 


Heet-dlke,  Fleet-dyke  (flet'dik),  n.  A  dike 
for  preventing  inundation,  as  along  the 
banks  of  rivers,  &c. 

Fleetent  (flet'en),  old  pp.  of  fleet,  to  skim 
the  cream  off.— Fleeten-face,  a  person  who 
has  a  face  of  the  colour  of  whey  or  slummed 
milk;  a  whey-face. 

You  know  where  you  are,  you fleeten /ace. 

Bean.  &■  Fl. 

Fleet-foot,  Fleet-footed  (flet'fut,  flet'fiit- 
ed),  a.  Swift  of  foot;  running  or  al)le  to  run 
with  rapidity.    '  The_//t'<;^-/oo«  roe.'  Shak. 

Fleeting  (flet'ing),  p.  and  a.  Passing  rapidly; 
hastening  away;  transient;  not  durable;  as, 
the  fleetiivj  hoiu's  or  moments. 

Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view. 

Goldsmith. 

— Transient,  Transitory,  Fleeting.  See 
under  TRANSIENT. 

Fleetingly  (flet'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  fleeting 
manner. 

Fleetly  (flet'li),  adv.  In  a  fleet  manner; 
rapidly;  swiftly. 

Fleet  Marriages  (fief  ma-rij-ez),  n.  pi. 
Clandestine  marriages  at  one  time  per- 
formed without  banns  or  license  ))y  needy 
chaplains  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  London,  sup- 
pressed by  the  marriage  act  in  1754.  See 
Fleet  Books. 

Fleetness  (flet'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fleet;  swiftness;  rapidity;  velocity;  celerity; 
speed;  as,  the  fleetness  of  a  horse  or  deer. 

Fleg  (fleg),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  fliyan,  to  put  to 
flight,  caus.  of  fledhan,  to  flee,  ov  fle6gan, 
to  fly.]   To  affright;  to  terrify.  [Scotch.] 

Fleg  (fleg),  v.i.  To  be  afraid;  to  take  fright. 
[Scotch.] 

Fleg  (fleg),  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  A  fright. -2.  A 
random  stroke;  a  blow;  a  kick. 


She's  gien  me  mony  a  jirt  An' fleg 
Sin'  I  could  striddle  o'er  a  rig. 


Bnr 


Flegm  (flem),  n.    Same  as  Phlegm. 
FlegmatiC  (fieg-mat'ik),  a.    Same  as  Phleg- 

iiiatii: 

Fleicll  (flech),  v.t.    Same  as  Fleech. 
Fleme.t    <.  [A.  Sax. /i/Hi«n,  to  banish.]  To 

banish.  Chaucer. 

Flemens  -  firth,  Flymans  -  fjrrmtli  (fle'- 
menz-ferth,  fli'nuuis-fermth),  n.  [A.  Sax. 
flyman  feormth,  flyman  fyrinth,  the  har- 
bouring and  giving  food  to  a  fugitive  — 
flyma,  a  fugitive,  gemt. flyman,  and .fyrmth 
feormth,  hospitable  reception.]  1  The  of- 
fence of  harbovu'ing  a  fugitive,  the  penalty 
attached  to  which  was  one  of  the  rights  of 
the  crown.  —2.  An  asylum  for  outlaws. 

And  ill  beseems  your  rank  and  birth. 

To  make  your  towers  a flemens-flrth.    Sir  11'.  Scott. 

Flemer,t  n.    A  banisher.  Chaucer. 

Fleming  (flera'ing),  n.  A  native  of  Flanders. 

Flemish  (flem'isli),  a.  Pertaining  to  Flan- 
ders.— Flemish  bond,  a  mode  of  laying 
bricks,  being  tliat  species  of  bond  which  ex- 
hibits a  header  and  stretcher  alternately. 
See  Bo^m.— Flemish  brick,  a  species  of  hard 
yellow  brick  used  for  paving. — Flemish 
eye.  See  under  Eye.  —Flemish  horse  {naut. ), 
the  outer  short  foot-rope  for  the  man  at 
the  earing,  the  outer  end  of  which  is  spliced 
round  a  thimble  on  the  goose-neck  of  the 
studding-sail  boom-iron,  while  the  imier 
end  is  seized  by  its  eye  within  the  brace- 
block-strop  and  head-earing-cleat.  Smyth. 
—Flemish  school,  the  school  of  painting 
formed  in  Flanders  by  the  brothers  Van 
Eyck,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  chief  early  masters  were 
Memling,  Weyden,  Matsys,  Mabus,  and 
Moro.  Of  those  of  the  second  period,  Ru- 
bens and  Vandyck,  Snyders,  Jordaens,  Gas- 
par  de  Crayer,  and  the  younger  Teniers, 
talie  tlie  Iiighest  place. 

Flemish  (flem'ish),  n.  1.  The  language  of 
the  Flemings.— 2.  The  people  of  Flanders. 

Flemit  (flem'it),  p.  and  a.  Frightened. 
[Scotch.] 

Flench  (flensh),  !'. Same  as  Flense. 

Flense  (flens),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  flensed;  ppr. 
flensing.  [Daw.  flense;  Y).  vlensen.]  To  cut 
up  and  obtain  the  blubber  of;  as,  to  flense  a 
whale. 

Flenu  Coal  (fle-nb  kol),  n.  [From  the  name 
of  the  locality.]  A  peculiar  variety  of  bit- 
uminous coal,  occurring  abundantly  in  the 
Belgian  coal-fields  near  Mons.  It  resembles 
some  of  the  seams  at  Swansea. 

Flese,t  n.    A  fleece.  Chaucer. 

Flesh  (flesh),  n.  [A.  ?,ax.flcesc,flcec,  D.  vleesch, 
G.  fleisch,  flesh.  In  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages the  corresponding  word  (Icel.  and 
Dan.  flesk)  is  applied  specifically  to  bacon, 
and  this  may  have  been  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  which  is  probably  akin 
to  flitch,  A.  Sax.  flicce.]     1.  A  compound 


substance  forming  a  large  part  of  an  animal; 
consisting  of  the  softer  solids,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  bones,  the  skin,  and 
the  fluids.  It  consists  chiefly  of  fibrin,  with 
alljumen,  gelatin,  hfematosin,  fat,  phosphate 
of  sodium,  phosphate  of  potassium,  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  of  calcium,  sulphate 
of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  sodium.  The 
solid  part  is,  besides,  permeated  by  an  acid 
fluid,  called  flesh-juice.  It  has  a  red  colour, 
and  contains  dissolved  a  number  of  both 
organic  and  inorganic  suljstanees.  The 
organic  matter  consists  of  albumen,  casein, 
creatine,  and  creatinine,  inosic  and  several 
other  acids;  the  inorganic,  of  alkaline  sul- 
phates, chlorides,  and  jjhosphates,  with 
lime,  iron,  and  magnesia. —2.  Animal  food, 
in  distinction  from  vegetable;  especially,  the 
body  of  beasts  and  fowls  used  as  food,  dis- 
tinct from  fish. 

Flesh  without  being  qualified  with  acids,  is  too 
alkalescent  a  diet.  v^  rbnthnot. 

3.  The  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  soul; 
the  corporeal  person. 

As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 
Were  brass  impregnable.  Shak. 

4.  The  human  race;  mankind;  humanity. 
All  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth. 

Gen.  vi.  12. 

And  she  was  fairest  of  all  flesh  on  earth.  Tennyson. 

5.  Htmian  nature:  (a)  in  a  good  sense,  ten- 
derness; human  feeling;  gentleness. 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart.  Copper. 

(6)  Desire  for  sensual  gratification ;  car- 
nality; corporeal  appetites;  as,  to  mortify 
the  flesh. 

The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit.  Gal.  v.  17. 
(c)  In  iheol.  the  character  as  influenced  by 
animal  propensities  or  selfish  passions;  the 
soul  apart  from  spiritual  influences.  —6.  Kin- 
dred; stock;  family;  near  relative  or  rela- 
tives. 

He  is  our  brother  and  our  flesh.  Gen.  xxxvii.  27. 
7.  In  bot.  the  soft  pulpy  substance  of  fruit; 
also  that  part  of  a  root,  fruit,  ire. ,  which  is 
fit  to  be  eaten. — To  be  in  the  flesh,  (a)  to  be 
alive.  (6)  In  Scrip,  to  be  under  the  carnal 
ordinances  of  the  law.  Rom.  vii.  5. — To  be 
one  flesh,  to  be  closely  united,  as  in  marriage. 
Gen.  ii.  24.  —After  the  flesh,  after  the  manner 
of  man  ;  in  a  gross  or  earthly  manner ;  ac- 
cording to  the  tendencies  or  appetites  of  the 
human  heart. —j4n  arm  of  flesh,  human 
strength  or  aid.— Flesh  and  blood,  the  entire 
body;  man  in  his  physical  personality. 
Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

I  Cor.  XV.  50. 

Flesh  (flesh),  V.  t.  1.  To  encourage  by  giving 
flesh  to;  to  initiate  to  the  taste  of  flesh:  a 
sportsman's  use  of  the  word,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  training  hawks  and  dogs  by  feeding 
tliem  with  the  first  game  they  take,  or  other 
flesh ;  hence,  to  use,  as  a  lethal  weapon, 
upon  or  as  upon  flesh,  especially  for  the 
first  time. 

Full  bravely  hast  thou flesh'd 
Thy  maiden  sword.  Shak. 

2.  To  glut  or  satiate  with,  or  as  with,  flesh. 

The  kindred  of  him  hath  been  fleshed  upon  us; 

And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  strain 

That  haunted  us  in  our  familiar  paths.  Shak. 

3.  To  harden  or  make  cruel,  as  by  feeding 
on  flesh;  to  accustom;  to  inure;  to  estab- 
lish in  any  practice. 

Old  soldiers 
Fleshed  in  the  spoils  of  Germany  and  France. 

Beati.  &■  Fl. 

He  that  is  most  flesh'd  in  sin,  commits  it  not  with- 
out some  remorse.  Hales. 

4.  In  leather  manufacture,  to  remove  flesh, 
fat,  and  loose  membrane  from  the  flesh  side 
of,  as  skins  and  hides. 

Flesh-broth  (flesh'broth),  n.    Broth  made 

by  boiling  flesh  in  water. 
Flesh-brush  (flesh'brush),  n.    A  brush  for 

exciting  action  in  the  skin  by  friction. 
Flesh-Clogged  (flesh'klogd),  a.  Encumbered 

with  flesh. 

Flesh-colour  (flesh'kul-er),  n.  The  colour 
of  flesh;  carnation. 

Flesh-coloured  (flesh'kul-erd),  a.  Being  of 
tlie  colour  of  flesh. 

Fleshed  (flesh  t),  p.  anda.  1.  Initiated;  accus- 
tomed; glutted.— 2.  Fat;  fleshy. 

Flesher  (flesh'er),  n.  A  butcher.  [Properly 
a  Scotch  word.  ] 

Hard  by  a  flesher  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle 
down.  Macaulay. 

Flesh-fly  (flesh'fii),  n.  Same  as  Blow-fly 
(which  see). 

Flesh-fork  (flesh'fork),  n.  A  cook's  fork 
for  trying  meat  and  taking  it  from  the 
boiler. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Fleshful  (flesh'fiil),  a.  Fat;  plump;  abound- 
ing: in  llesh. 
Fleshhood  (flesli'luul),  n.  State  of  being  in 
the  tlesh;  state  of  having  assumed  a  tleshly 
form ;  state  of  being  subject  to  the  ills  of 
the  Hesh;  incarnation. 

Thou,  who  hast  thyself 
Endured  thisJ7es/iA{>i'd.      £.  JB.  Brownins: 

Flesh-hook  (flesh'hok),  n.  A  hook  to  draw 
tlesli  from  a  pot  or  caldron.    1  Sam.  ii.  13. 

Fleshiness  (tlesh'i-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
tiesliy;  plumpness;  corpulence;  grossness. 

Fleshing  (Hesh'ing),  n.  [Generally  in  the 
plural]  A  covering,  as  drawers,  worn  by 
actors,  dancers,  <&;c.,  resembling  the  natural 
skin. 

'  Now.  Mrs.  Sleeve,  mind  and  be  very  particular 
with  the  Jieshings.'  And  all  the  ladies  who  had 
assisted  at  the  purification  of  John  Gay  went  to  get 
themselves  measured  for  silk  flesh-coloured  leggings 
and  blue  satin  slips  for  a  piece  of  mythology. 

yerrold. 

Flesh-juice  (flesh'jus),  n.  An  acid  liquid 
wliicli  may  be  separated  by  pressing  the 
fleslt  of  animals  of  the  higher  orders.  See 
under  Flesh. 

Fleshless  (tleshles),  a.  Destitute  of  flesh; 
lean. 

Fleshliness  (fleshli-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
tleslily;  carnal  passions  and  appetites. 

sin  and  fleshlvu-ss  bring  forth  sects  and  heresies. 

Ascharn. 

Fleshling  (flesh'ling),  n.    A  person  devoted 
to  carnal  things. 
Fleshly  (tlesh'li),  a.    1.  Pertaining  to  the 
tlesli;  corporeal. 

when  from  their Jleshty  bondage  they  are  free. 

Dealiam. 

2.  Carnal;  worldly;  lascivious. 

Abstain  from  fleshly  lusts.         I  Pet.  ii.  ii. 

3.  Animal;  not  vegetable.  '  Fleshly  mortals.' 
Dryden.—i.  Human;  not  celestial;  not  spi- 
ritual or  divine.  'Vain  of  fleshly  arm.' 
Milton.    '  Fleshly  wisdom.'  2  Cor.  i.  12. 

Fleshly-minded  (flesh1i-mind-ed),  a.  Ad- 
dicted to  sensual  pleasures. 

Flesh-meat  (fiesh'met),  n.  Animal  food;  the 
flesli  of  animals  prepared  or  used  for  food. 

Fleshment  (flesli'ment),  n.  The  act  of  flesh- 
ing; eagerness  gained  by  a  successful  initia- 
tion. 

In  the  j?es/ii/ie/it  oi  this  dread  exploit, 
Drew  on  me  here.  Shak. 

Fleshmonger  (flesh'mung-ger),  n.  One  who 
deals  in  flesh ;  hence,  a  dealer  in  human 
flesh;  a  procurer;  a  pimp.  [Rare.] 

Was  the  duke  a JUshmoiiser,  a  fool,  and  a  coward, 
as  you  then  reported  him?  Shak. 

Fleshpot  (flesh'pot),  n.  A  vessel  in  which 
flesli  is  cooked;  hence,  plenty  of  provisions. 
Ex.  xvi.  3. 

Fleshquaket  (flesh'kwak),  n.  [Formed  in 
imitation  of  eartliqttake.]  A  trembling  of 
the  flesh.    B.  Jonson. 

Flesh-tint  (flesh'tint),  11.    In  painting,  a 

colour  wliich  best  serves  to  represent  that 

of  tlie  liiiman  body. 
Flesh-worm  (fiesh'werm),  n.   A  worm  that 

feeds  on  flesh;  the  maggot  of  the  blow-fly 

and  otlier  dipterous  insects. 
Flesh-wound  (flesh'wond),  n.    A  wound 

which  does  not  reach  beyond  the  flesh;  a 

slight  wound. 
Fleshy  (flesh'i),  a.    1.  Full  of  flesh;  plump; 

fat;  gross;  corpulent;  as,  a  fleshy  man. 

The  sole  of  his  foot  is  fleshy.  Ray. 

2.  Consisting  of  flesh;  corporeal;  human. 
He,  sovran  priest,  stooping  his  regal  head,  .  .  . 
Poor  fleshy  tabernacle  entered.  Miltoti. 
Neither  could  they  rcake  to  themselves  fleshy 

hearts  for  stony.  Ecclus.  xvii.  i6. 

3.  Full  of  pulp;  pulpous;  plump,  as  fruit. — 
A  fleshy  leaf,  in  iot.  a  leaf  which  is  thick  and 
juicy,  with  considerable  firmness,  as  in  the 
houseleek,  cacti,  &c. 

Flett  (flet),  pp.  of  fleet.  Skimmed;  as,  flet 
milk. 

Flet,  Fleat  (flet,  flet),  n.  [Connected  with 
G.  flechten,  to  plait.]  A  mat  of  plaited 
straw  for  protecting  a  horse's  back  from 
injury  by  the  load;  a  flackie.  Simmonds. 

Fletch  (flech),  v.t.  [Fr.  fltche,  an  arrow, 
from  O.G.  flitsch,  or  D.  flits,  an  arrow.]  To 
feather,  as  an  arrow. 

He  dips  his  curses  in  the  gall  of  irony;  and,  that 
they  may  strike  the  deeper,  fleUhes  them  with  a  pro- 
fane classical  parody.  Warburtoii. 

Fletcher  (flech'er),  n.  [0.¥t.  flechier,  L.L. 
flecherius.  See  FLETCH.]  An  arrow-maker; 
a  manufacturer  of  bows  and  arrows ;  hence 
the  family  name  Fletcher. 

It  is  commended  by  our  fletchers  for  bows,  next 
unto  yew.  Mortimer. 

Fletet  (flet),  i).  t.  To  float;  to  swim.  Chaucer. 


Fleur-de-lis. 
-2.  In  hot. 


Flether  (fleTH'er),  v.i.  [Icel.  flathra.]  To 
flatter.  'A  fleechin',  _/Zei/ter£n.' dedication.' 
Bunts.  [Scotch.] 

Fletiferous  (fle-tif'er-us),  a.  [L.  fletus, 
weeping,  tears,  and  fero,  to  produce.]  Pro- 
ducing tears. 

Fletz  (flets),  a.  [G.  fliitz.]  In  geol.  a  term, 
now  obsolete,  applied  to  a  system  of  rocks 
corresponding  to  the  whole  series  of  sedi- 
mentary formations.  These  formations  were 
so  called  because  the  rocks  usually  appear 
in  beds  more  nearly  horizontal  than  the 
transition  class. 

Fleur-de-lis  (fler-de-le'),  n.  [Fr.,  flower  of 
the  lily:  corrupted  in  Englisli  to  flower-de- 
luce.]  1.  In  her.  a  bearing  as  to  the  origin 
of  which  there  is  much  dispute,  some  au- 
thorities maintaining  that  it  represents  the 
lily,  others  that  it  repre- 
sents the  head  of  a  lance 
or  some  such  warlike 
weapon.  The  fleur-de-lis 
has  long  been  tlie  distinc- 
tive bearing  of  the  king- 
dom of  France.  It  is 
borne  on  some  coats  one, 
in  others  tliree,  in  others 
flve,  and  in  some  semee, 
or  spread  all  over  the 
escutcheon  in  great  numbers, 
the  iris. 

Fleury  (flo'ri),  a.  In  her.  applied  to  an  ob- 
ject, as  a  cross,  adorned  with  fleur-de-lis. 

Flew  (flii),  pret.  of  fly. 

Flew,  Flough  (tlii,  fluff),  n.  Waste  downy 
matter,  abounding  in  spinneries,  lint  manu- 
factories, &c.    See  Flue,  Fluff. 

Flew  (flii),  n.  [Comp.  L.G.  flabbe,  the  chops.] 
The  large  cliops  of  a  deep-mouthed  hound. 

Flewed  (find),  a.  Having  large  chops; 
deep-moutlied. 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  .Spartan  kind. 
So  flerv'd.  so  sanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew.  Shnk. 

Flewit  (flti'it),  n.  [Perhaps  from  Yr.fouet, 
a  lash  or  whip,  fouctter,  to  lash,  with  I  in- 
serted.] A  smart  blow,  especially  on  the 
ear.  [Scotch.] 

I'd  rather  suffer  for  my  faut 

A  hearty  fleiczt.  Burns. 

Flex  (fleks),  V.  t.  [From  L.  flecto,  flexuin,  to 
bend.]  To  bend;  as,  a  muscle  flexes  the 
arm. 

Flexanimoust  (fleks-an'i-mus),  a.  [L.  fleeto, 
flexuin,  to  bend,  and  animus,  the  mind.] 
Having  power  to  bend  or  change  tlie  mind. 
'  That  flexanim  ous  and  golden  -  tongued 
orator. '  Howell. 

Flexed  (flekst),  a.    Bent;  as,  a  limb  in  a 

tiexed  position. 

Flexibility  (fleks-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [See  Flex- 
ible.] The  quality  of  being  flexible;  pliancy; 
flexibleness;  easiness  to  be  persuacled;  the 
quality  of  yielding  to  arguments,  persuasion, 
or  circumstances;  ductility  of  mind;  readi- 
ness to  comply;  facility;  as,  the  flexibility 
of  a  language ;  flexibility  of  temper.  '  The 
flexibility  of  rays  of  light.'  Newton. 

Flexible  (fleks'i-bl).  a.  [L.  flexibilis,  capable 
of  being  bent,  from  flecto,  flexuin,  to  bend.] 
1.  That  may  be  bent ;  capable  of  being 
turned  or  forced  from  a  straight  line  or 
form  without  breaking;  pliant;  yielding  to 
pressure ;  not  stiff ;  as,  a  flexible  rod ;  a 
flexible  plant.— 2.  Capable  of  yielding  to  en- 
treaties, arguments,  or  other  moral  force; 
that  may  be  persuaded  to  compliance;  not 
invincibly  rigid  or  obstinate;  not  inexorable; 
ductile ;  manageable  ;  tractable  ;  easy  and 
compliant;  as,  the  flexible  minds  of  youth. 

Phocion  was  a  man  of  great  severity,  and  no  ways 
flexible  to  the  will  of  the  people.  Bacjn. 
Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible.  Shak. 

3.  Capable  of  being  moulded  into  different 
forms  or  styles ;  plastic ;  as,  Greek  was  a 
flexible  language.— 4.  That  maybe  adapted 
or  accommodated. 

This  was  a  principle  more  flexible  to  their  purpose. 

Rogers. 

Syn.  Pliant,  pliable,  supple,  tractable,  man- 
ageable, ductile,  yielding,  facile,  compliant, 
plastic,  ailaptable. 

Flexibleness  (fleks'i-bl-nes),  n.  The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  flexible;  flexibility; 
pliableness;ductility;manageableness;tract- 
ableness. 

The  flexibleness  of  the  former  part  of  a  man's  age, 
not  yet  grown  up  to  be  headstrong,  makes  it  more 
governable.  Locke. 

Flexibly  ( fleks' i-bli),  adv.  In  a  flexible 
manner. 

Flexicostate  (fleks-i-kos'tat),  a.  [L.  flecto, 
flexum,  to  bend,  and  costa,  a  rib.]  Having 
the  riljs  bent  or  curved.  Smart. 


Flexile  (fleks'il),  a.  [L.  flcxilis,  from  flecto, 
flexuin,  to  bend.]  Pliant;  pliable;  easily 
bent;  yielding  to  power,  impulse,  or  moral 
force.  'So  youthful  and  so  flexile  then.' 
Tennyson. 

Flexiloquent t  (fleks-il'o-kwent),  a.  [L. 
flexduquus—flexus,  a  bending,  and  loquor, 
to  speak.]   Ambiguous;  equivocal. 

Flexion  (flek'shon),  n.  [L.  flexio,  from  flecto, 
flexum,  to  bend.]   1.  The  act  of  bending. — 

2.  A  bending;  a  part  bent;  a  fold. 

Of  a  sinuous  pipe  that  may  have  some  four  flexions, 
trial  would  be  made.  Bacon. 

3.  A  turn;  an  inclination;  a  cast. 

Pity  causeth  some  tears,  and  a  flexion  or  cast  of 
the  eye  aside.  Bacon. 

1.  In  gram,  the  variation  of  the  foi'in  of 
words,  as  by  declension,  comparison,  or 
conjugation.  See  Inflection.  — 5.  In  anat. 
that  motion  of  a  joint  which  gives  the  distal 
member  a  continually  decreasing  angle  with 
tlie  axis  of  the  proximate  part. 

Flexor  (fleks'er),  n.  In  anat.  a  muscle  whose 
office  is  to  produce  flexion:  in  opposition  to 
the  extensor.    See  FLEXION,  5. 

Flexuose  (fleks'ii-os),  a.  Same  as  Flexuous,  3. 

FlexuOUS  (Hcks'u-us),  a.  [L.  flexuosus,  from 
flexuK,  a  bending,  winding,  from  flecto, 
flexum,  to  bend.]  1.  Winding;  having  turns 
or  windings. 

The  restrained  flexnoiis  rivulets  of  corporeal 
things  are  all  contemptible.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

2.  Variable ;  wavering ;  not  steady.  '  The 
^ea;Kor(s  burning  of  flames.'  Bacon. — 3.  In 
bot.  changing  its  direction  in  a  curve,  front 
joint  to  joint,  from  bud  to  bud,  or  from 
flower  to  flower. 

Flexura  (fleks-u'ra),  n.  [L.,  a  bending.]  In 
anat.  the  joint  between  the  forearm  and 
carpus  in  quadrupeds,  usually  called  the 
fore-knee  in  the  horse :  analogous  to  the 
wrist-joint  in  man. 

Flexure  (fleks'ur),  ?i.  [I,.  flexu7-a,from  flecto, 
flexum,  to  bend.]  1.  The  act  of  bending; 
a  bending.  '  His  legs  are  for  necessity,  not 
flexure.'  Shale— 2.  The  form  in  which  a 
thing  is  bent.  'The  flexure  of  the  joints.' 
Ray.— 3.  Part  bent;  abend;  a  fold.  'Vary- 
ing with  the  flexures  of  the  valley  through 
which  it  meandered.'   Brit.  Quar.  Rev. — 

4.  t  Obsequious  or  servile,  bowing  or  cring- 
ing. Sha/c. — Flexure  of  a  curve,  in  math,  its 
bending  towards  or  from  a  straight  line. 

Fley  (fly),  v.t.  [Softened  from fleg.]  To  ter- 
rify; to  put  to  flight.  [Scotch.] 

It  spak  right  howe — '  My  name  is  Death, 
But  be  na  fleyd:  Burns. 

Fley  (fly),         To  take  fright.  [Scotch.] 
Fley  (fly',".    A  fright.  [Scotch.] 
Flibbergib,Flibbergibber(Hib'ber-jib,flib'- 

ber-jib-er),  n.  A  glib  or  oily  talker;  a  lying 
knave;  a  sycophant.  'These  flatterers  and 
flibbcrgibs.'  Latimer.  [Old  and  provincial.] 

Flibbergibbet,  Flibbertigibbet  (flib'ber- 

jib-bet,  flib"b6r-ti-jilj'bet),  n.  The  name 
given  to  a  fiend  by  Sliakspere,  after  Bishop 
Harsenet,  who  cites  it  as  one  whom  the 
Jesuits  affected  to  have  cast  out  when  pre- 
tending to  woi'k  miracles,  with  the  view  of 
making  converts. 

This  is  the  foul  ^eT\A,  flibbertigibbet ;  he  begins  at 
curfew  and  walks  till  the  first  cock.  Shak. 

Flibusterism  (fli-bus'ter-izm),  n.   Same  as 

FilUwaevixm. 

Flibustier  (fli-bus'ter),  n.  [Fr.  See  Fili- 
buster.]  A  pirate;  a  buccaneer. 

The  pirates,  whom  we  call  buccaneers  improperly, 
the  French  denominated  flibustiers,  from  the  Dutch 
flyboats  in  which  they  made  their  first  expeditions. 

Burke. 

FUc-flaC  (flik'flak),  n.  [Fr.]  A  repeated 
noise  made  by  blows.  Thackeray. 

FUchter  (flicht'er),«.i.  [Akin  to/tc4er.]  To 
flutter;  to  flicker.  [Scotch.] 
Th'  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin',  stacher  through, 
To  meet  their  dad.  wi'flichterin'  noise  and  glee. 

Burjis. 

Flick  (flik),  n.  [Onomatopoetic]  A  sharp 
sudden  stroke,  as  with  a  whip;  a  flip. 

He  jumped  upon  the  box,  seized  the  whip,  gave 
one  flick  to  the  olf  leader,  and  away  went  the  four 
horses.  Dickens. 
Flick  (flik),  v.t.  To  strike  with  a  quick  jerk, 
as  with  a  whip;  to  flip. 

Near  him,  leaning  listlessly  against  the  wall,  stood 
a  strong-built  countrymRn,  flicking,  with  a  worn-out 
hunting-whip,  the  top-boot  that  adorned  his  right 
foot.  Dickens. 

Flick  (flik),  TC.  [See  Flitch.  ]  A  flitch;  a 
flake.    [Provincial.  ] 

Flicker  (flik'er),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  fliccerian,  to 
move  the  wings;  G.  flachern,  to  flare,  to 
blaze,  to  flutter;  D.  flilclceren,  to  twinkle — 
all  probably  affected  by  onomatopoetic  in- 


ch, cAain;     eh.  Sc.  locA;     g,  (70;     j,  job;     11,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siwt/;     TH,  tften;  th,  (Ain; 


w,  wig;    wh,  whig;  zh,  amre.— See  Key. 
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fluence,  and  representing  rapid,  vibratory, 
or  twinkling  motion,  as  of  wings,  flame,  &c.] 

1.  To  flutter;  to  flap  tlie  wings  without  fly- 
ing; to  strilve  rapidly  with  the  wings;  to 
keep  in  motion  without  removing. 

And  flickering  on  her  nest  made  short  essays  to 
sing.  Drydeii. 

2.  To  fluctuate  or  waver,  as  a  flame  in  a 
current  of  air  or  about  to  expire. 

It  was  the  sight  of  that  Lord  Arundel 

Who  struck,  in  heat,  the  child  lie  loved  so  well; 

And  the  child's  reason  flickertd  and  did  die. 

Malt.  Arnold. 

Flicker  (flik'er),  n.  The  act  of  flickering  or 
fluttering;  a  wavering  or  fluctuating  gleam, 
as  (if  a  candle;  a  flutter. 

Flickeringly  (flik'er-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  flick- 
ering inanncr. 

Flickermouse  (flik'er-mous),  n.  [E.  flicker, 
to  lluttL-r,  and  mouse.]  The  bat;  the  flitter- 
nii  luse  ur  flindermouse.  '  Giddy  flicker  mice, 
with  leather  wings.'   B.  Jonson. 

Flidget  (flij),  a.  Fledged.  '  Drive  their  young 
ones  out  of  the  nest  when  they  be  once 
jlidiji'.'  Tlolland. 

Flidget  (flij),  V.  i.  To  get  feathers;  to  become 
fledged. 

They  every  day  build  their  nests,  every  \\o\.\rflidgc. 

Grefne. 

Flier  (fli'er),  n.  [See  Fly.]  1.  One  that 
flies  or  flees;  a  runaway;  a  fugitive. 

The  gates  are  ope.  now  prove  ^ood  seconds; 
'Tis  for  tlie  followers  fortune  widens  tliem. 
Not  for  the  /liers.  Shak. 

2.  A  part  of  a  machine  which,  by  moving 
rapidly,  equalizes  and  regulates  the  motion 
of  the  whole;  a  fly;  as,  the  flier  of  a  jack.— 

3.  One  of  the  arms  attached  to  the  spindle 
of  a  spinning-wheel,  over  which  the  thread 
passes  to  the  bobbin:  so  called  from  its 
rapid  revolution.  — 4.  A  straight  flight  of 
steps  or  stairs ;  pi.  stairs  composed  of 
straiglit  flights:  opposed  to  iviiidiyig  stairs. 
5.  The  fan-wheel  that  rotates  the  cap  of  a 
windmill  as  the  wind  veers.— 6.  In  printing, 
a  contrivance  for  taking  off  or  delivering 
the  sheets  from  a  printing  machine.  Written 
also  Flyer  in  all  senses. 

Flight  (flit),  n.  (A.  Sax.  fliht,  from  fle6gan,  to 
fly  as  a  bird,  or  fleohan,  to  flee.    .See  Flt.] 

1.  The  act  of  fleeing;  the  act  of  running 
away  to  escape  danger  or  expected  evil ; 
hasty  departure. 

Pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter. 

Mat.  xxiv.  20. 
By  a  prudent  flight  and  cunning  save 
A  life,  wliich  valour  could  not,  from  the  grave. 

Trails,  of  ArchilocJiits. 

2.  The  act  or  power  of  flying ;  a  passing 
through  the  air  by  the  help  of  wings;  voli- 
tation;  tlie  manner  or  mode  of  flying.  '  The 
night-owl's  lazy  flight.'  Shak.—'i.  A  num- 
ber of  beings  or  things  flying  or  passing 
through  the  air  together;  especially,  a  flock 
of  liirds,  as  pigeons,  flying  in  company;  the 
birds  that  fly  or  migrate  together;  the  birds 
produced  in  the  same  season.  '  The  liarvest 
Jiw/Aj  of  birds.'  Johnson. 

At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent 

Full  threescore  Scots  they  slew.    Chevy  Chase. 
Flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest.  Shak. 

4.  A  mounting;  a  soaring;  lofty  elevation 
and  excursion;  an  extravagant  excursion  or 
sally;  as,  a  flight  of  imagination  or  fancy; 
a  fliijht  of  ambition. 

Trust  me,  dear,  good  humour  can  prevail, 
AVhen  airs  and  flights,  and  screams  and  scolding 
fail.  Pope. 

5.  t  A  long,  light,  feathered  arrow. 

Not  a  flis;ht  drawn  home 
E'er  made  that  haste  that  they  have.   Beau.  &■  Fl. 

6.  +  Sport  of  shooting  with  a  particular  kind 
of  arrows. 

He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina,  and  challenged 
Cupid  at  tlie/?!:^/!;.  ShaS. 

7.  The  glume  or  husk  of  onts.— Plight  nf 
stairs,  the  series  of  stairs  from  tho  floor,  or 
friiiii  one  platform  or  lindiii'^  tn  aiiotlier 

Flighted  (flit'ed),  a.    Taking  (Iii;ht;  flying. 

Flighter  (flit'er),  ra.  In  brewing  and  f7isiti7- 
linir,  a  horizontal  vane  revolving  over  the 
smface  of  wort  in  a  cooler,  to  produce  a 
circular  current  in  the  liiiuor. 

Flightily  (flit'i-li),  adv.  In  a  flighty,  wild, 
capricious,  or  imaginative  manner. 

Flightiness  (flit'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  flighty;  slight  delirium;  extreme  vol- 
atility. 

Her  mnRteflightiness  made  her  dangerous. 

rheo.  Hook. 

S'yN.  Levity,  giddiness,  volatility,  lightness, 
caprice,  frivolity. 

Flight-shot  (flit'shot),  n.  The  distance 
which  an  arrow  flies;  bow-shot. 


There  stands  the  May-pole,  half  ^flight-shot  Uom 
the  king's  oak.  Sir  I!'.  Scott. 

Flighty  (flit'i),  a.  1.  Fleeting ;  swift ;  tran- 
sient. 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook.  Shak. 

2.  Indulging  in  flights  or  sallies  of  imagina- 
tion, humour,  caprice,  &c. ;  given  to  disor- 
dered fancies  and  extravagant  conduct ; 
volatile;  giddy;  fickle;  capricious.  'Proofs 
of  my  flighty  and  paradoxical  turn  of  mind.' 
Coleridge. 

Flim-flam  (flim'flam),  n.  [This  is  a  kind  of 
reduplicated  word,  formed  from  flam;  comp. 
as  to  form  flip-flap,  shilly-shally,  whim- 
wham,  &c.]   A  freak;  a  trick. 

This  is  a  pretty  flimflam.        Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Flimsily  (flim'zi-li),aii«.  In  a  flimsy  manner. 

Flimsiness  (flim'zi-nes),  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  flimsy;  thin,  weak  texture;  weak- 
ness; want  of  sulistance  or  solidity. 

Flimsy  (fliiii'/.i),  a.  [Perhaps  from  the  root 
ot  Jihn  (wliiilt  see),  or  for  flamsy,  from 
tlain..  with  term,  sy,  as  in  tricksi/,  whim.S'Ci/.] 
Without  strength' or  solid  substance;  with- 
out reason  or  plausibility;  of  loose  and  un- 
substantial structure  ;  as,  flimsy  cloth ;  a 
flimsy  pretext;  a  flimsy  excuse;  flimsy  ob- 
jections. 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of flimsy  lines.  Pope. 
In  reply  came  a  number  oiflijnsy  and  unmeaning 
excuses.  Macanlay. 

Syn.  Weak,  feeble,  slight,  superficial,  shal- 
low, vain. 

Flimsy  (flim'zi),  n.  1.  A  thin  sort  of  paper, 
by  means  of  which  several  copies  of  a  writ- 
ing may  be  made  at  once;  transfer-paper. — 
2.  A  bank-note,  from  its  being  made  of  thin 
paper. 

When  a  man  sends  you  the  flimsy,  he  spares  you 
the  flourish  Dickens. 
Flinch  (flinsh),  v.i.  [Probably  a  form  of 
blench  corrupted  through  influence  of  flee 
or  fly;  or,  as  Skeat  tliinks,  nasalized  from 
O.E.  flecche,  Fr.  flechir,  L.  flectere,  to  bend.] 
To  withdraw  from  any  suffering  or  under- 
taking, from  pain  or  danger;  to  fail  in  doing 
or  persevering;  to  show  signs  of  yielding  or 
of  suffering;  to  shrink;  to  wince;  as,  one  of 
the  parties  flinched  from  the  contest. 

A  child,  by  a  constant  course  of  kindness,  may  be 
accustomed  to  bear  very  rough  usage  withoutT?/*;/^/;- 
ing  or  complaining.  Locke. 

Flinch  (flinsh),  v.t.    Same  as  Flense. 
Fllncher  (flinsh'er),  n.    One  who  flinches  or 
fails. 

Flinchingly  (flinsh'ing-Ii),  adv.  In  a  flinch- 
ing manner. 

Flinder  (flin'der),  n.  [Akin  D.  flenter,  a 
broken  piece ;  G.  flinter,  flinder,  a  small 
plate  of  shining  metal,  a  spangle,  a  nasal 
form  of  flitter,  a  spangle,  from  root  of  flit.] 
A  small  piece  or  splinter;  a  fragment: 
used  chiefly  in  the  plural.  [Scotch.] 

The  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true. 

Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew.        Sir  11'.  Scott. 

Flindermouse  (flin'der-mous),  n.  A  bat; 
a  flittermouse. 

Flindersia  (flin-der'si-a),  n.  [After  Captain 
M.  Flinders,  R.N.,  who,  accompanied  by 
the  botanist  Robert  Brown,  explored  the 
coast  of  Australia  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.]  A  genus  of  Australian 
lofty  timber  trees,  nat.  order  Cedrelacea?, 
one  species  of  which,  F.  aiistralis,  yields 
timber  scarcely  inferior  to  mahogany,  and 
employed  by  the  inhabitants  for  many  useful 
purposes.  'The  woody  capsule,  covered  with 
sharp-pointed  tubercles,  of  a  species  found 
in  the  Moluccas,  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
rasp  for  preparing  roots  for  food. 

Fling  (fling),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  flung;  ppr. 
flinging.  [Perhaps  a  nasalized  form  of  A.Sax. 
fligan,  to  make  to  fly,  cans,  of  fledgan,  to 
fly,]  1.  To  cast,  send,  or  throw  from  the 
hand;  to  hurl;  as,  to  fling  a  stone  at  a  bird, 

2.  To  send  forth  or  emit  witlr  violence,  as 
though  thrown  from  the  hand. 

He  .  .  .  like  Jove,  his  lightning^7^;/_i^.  Dryden. 

3.  To  shed  forth;  to  emit;  to  scatter. 

Every  beam  new  transient  colours  flings.  Pope. 

4.  To  throw  to  the  ground;  to  prostrate; 
hence,  to  baffle;  to  defeat;  as,  the  wrestler 
flung  his  antagonist;  to  fling  a  party  in  liti- 
gation.—To  fling  ahoiit,  to  throw  in  all 
directions;  to  distribute  on  all  sides. 

"We  are  stating  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  not 
merely  giving  vent  to  invective  or  flinging  about 
sarcasms.  Bronghavi. 

—To  fling  away,  to  reject;  to  discard. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  a-way  ambition. 

Shak. 

—To  fling  down,  (a)  to  demolish;  to  ruin. 
(6)  To  throw  to  the  ground ;  to  overturn ; 


as,  he  flung  doion  his  opponent  with  great 
force.  (c)To  cast  on  the  ground,  as  a  knight 
throws  his  glove,  in  token  of  a  general 
challenge;  hence,  to  propose  for  settlement 
or  decision. 

This  question,  so  flnng  down  before  the  guests, 

And  balanced  either  way  by  each,  at  length 

Was  handed  over  by  consent  of  all 

To  one  who  had  not  spoken.  Tennyson. 

— To  fling  in,  to  throw  in;  to  make  an  allow- 
ance or  deduction,  or  not  to  charge  in  an 
account;  as,  in  settling  accounts  one  party 
flings  in  a  small  sum  or  a  few  days'  work. — 
To  fling  off,  to  baffle  in  the  chase;  to  defeat 
of  prey;  also,  to  get  rid  of.  — To  fling  open, 
to  throw  open;  to  open  suddenly  or  with 
violence;  as,  to  fling  open  a  door. — To  fling 
out,  to  utter;  to  speak;  as,  to  fling  out  hard 
words  against  another.  —  To  fling  up,  to 
relinquish  ;  to  abandon  ;  as,  to  fling  up  a 
design. — To  fling  the  head,  to  throw  up  the 
head  with  a  violent,  contemptuous,  or  angry 
motion. 

Fling  (fling),  v.i.  1.  To  flounce;  to  wince;  to 
fly  into  violent  and  irregular  motions;  to 
throw  out  the  legs  violently;  as,  the  horse 
began  to  kick  antl  fling. — 2.  To  utter  harsh 
or  abusive  language;  to  sneer;  to  upbraid  ; 
as,  the  scold  began  to  flout  and  fling.— Z.  To 
start  away  with  a  sudden  motion,  as  in  token 
of  displeasure;  to  rush  away  angrily;  as,  he 
got  into  a  rage  and  flung  out  of  the  house. 

Seek  me  if  your  mind  change  before  he  comes  back. 
.  .  .  I  will  no  more  seek  you. — And  away  shey/««,^. 

Ricicardson. 

Fling  (fling),  n.  1.  A  throw;  a  east  from 
the  hand. —2.  A  gibe;  a  sneer;  a  sarcasm;  a 
severe  or  contemptuous  remark. 

I,  who  love  to  have  a  fling 

Both  at  senate  house  and  king.  Swi/t. 

3.  Entire  freedom  of  action;  wild  dash  into 
pleasure,  adventure,  or  excitement  of  any 
kind;  enjoyment  of  pleasure  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  one's  opportunities. 

When  I  was  as  young  as  you,  I  had  my  fling;  I  led 
a  life  of  pleasure.  Jerrold. 

4.  A  kind  of  dance:  usually  applied  to  a 
Scotch  dance,  the  Highland  fling,  in  wliich 
there  is  much  exertion  of  the  limbs. 

Fling-dust  t  (fling'dust),  n.    One  who  kicks 
up  tlie  dust;  a  street-walker;  a  woman  of 
low  character;  a  prostitute.  Beau,  d-  Fl. 
Flinger  (fling's!),  n.    l.  One  who  flings; 
one  who  jeers. — 2.  A  dancer.  [Scotch.] 

That's  as  muckle  as  to  say  that  I  suld  hae  minded 
you  was  a  flinger  and  a  fiddler  yourself 

Sir  U:  Scott. 

Flingin'-tree  (fling'in-tre),  n.  The  lower 
part  of  a  flail  which  strikes  the  grain;  a 
flail.  [Scotch.) 

The  thresher's  weary  flingin'-tree. 

The  lee-lang  day  had  tired  me.  Bnrns. 

Flinking-comb  (flingk'ing-kom),  n.  A  dress- 
ing-table comb  for  the  hair.  Simmonds. 

Flint  (flint),  n.  [A.  Sax.  and  Dan.  flint,  Sw. 
flinta;  akin  to  E.  flinder,  a  broken  piece; 
G.  flinter  (see  Flinder),  and  Gr.  plinthos, 
a  brick.]  1.  In  mineral,  a  sub-species  of 
quartz,  of  a  yellowish  or  bluish  gray  or 
grayish  black  colour.  It  is  amorphous,  in- 
terspersed in  other  stones,  or  in  nodules  or 
rounded  lumps.  Its  surface  is  generally 
uneven,  and  covered  with  a  rind  or  crust, 
either  calcareous  or  argillaceous.  It  is  very 
hard,  strikes  Are  with  steel,  and  is  an  in- 
gredient in  glass  and  in  all  fine  pottery  ware. 
The  fracture  of  flint  is  perfectly  conchoidal; 
though  very  hard  it  lireaks  easily  in  every 
direction,  and  affords  very  sharp-edged 
splintery  fragments.  Its  true  native  place 
is  the  upper  bed  of  the  chalk  formation,  in 
which  it  is  formed  as  aseriesof  concretions, 
the  silica  in  the  shells  of  marine  animals 
being  attracted  into  nodules. 

So  stubborn flints\.he\r  inward  heat  conceal, 
Till  art  and  force  th'  unwilling  sparks  reveal. 

Cong7-eTJe. 

— Liquor  of  flints  is  a  solution  of  flint  or  silica 
in  potash.— 2.  A  piece  of  flinty  stone  used 
in  a  flint-lock.  See  Flint-lock.  — To  skin 
a  flint,  to  be  excessively  a\'aricious;  to 
descend  to  any  shift  to  gain  money. 
Flint  (flint),  a.  Made  or  composed  ot  flint. 
—  Flint  implements,  the  name  given  by 
archpeologists  to  the  implements  used  by 
man  before  the  use  of  metals,  so  called 
because,  although  occasionally  found  of 
granite,  jade,  serpentine,  jasper,  basalt, 
and  other  hard  stones,  those  first  studied 
were  mostly  formed  of  flint.  They  consist 
of  arrow-heads,  axe-heads  or  celts,  lance- 
heads,  knives,  wedges,  &c.  Flint  imple- 
ments have  been  found,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sonime  and  elsewhere,  in  apparently  up- 
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heaved  beds  of  'drift,'  and  in  connection 
Avitli  the  remains  of  extinct  species  of  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  other  mammals; 
and  therefrom  man's  existence  on  the  globe 
at  a  geological  period  anterior  to  the  present 
has  been  inferred.  Flint  implements  are 
still  used  by  some  savage  tribes. 
Flinters  (flin'tei-z),  n.pl.  Flinders.  [Vulgar.] 
Flint-glass  (tlint'ijlas),  n.  A  species  of 
glass,  so  called  liecause  pulverized  flints 
were  originally  employed  in  its  manufac- 
ture. It  is  extensively  used  for  domestic 
purposes.  Its  dispersive  power  in  regard  to 
light  renders  it  invaluable  in  tlie  manufac- 
ture of  the  object-glasses  of  telescopes  and 
microscopes,  as  by  combining  a  concave 
lens  of  flint-glass  with  one  or  two  convex 
lenses  of  crown-glass,  wliich  possesses  a 
much  less  dispersive  power,  a  compound 
lens  is  formed  in  which  the  prismatic  colours 
arising  from  a  simple  lefraction  are  de- 
stroyed, and  the  lens  rendered  achromatic. 
Quartz  and  fine  sand  are  now  substituted 
for  flint  in  the  manufacture  of  this  glass, 
nint- heart.  Flint-hearted  (flint 'hart, 
flint1iart-ed),  a.  Having  a  hard,  unfeeling 
heart;  hard-hearted;  cruel.  '  Put  t!ie  Jlint- 
heart  Persians  to  the  sword.'   Old  play. 

'  Oh.  pity,'  gan  she  cry,  ^Jiistt-heayted  boy.'  Shak. 

FUntiness  (flint'i-nes),  n.    The  quality  of 

being  flinty;  liardness;  cruelty. 
Flint-lock  (flintlok),  n.    A  musket-lock  in 

whicli  fire  is  produced  by  a  flint  striking  on 

the  steel  pan:  now  superseded  by  locks  on 

the  percussion  principle. 
Flint-stone  (flint'ston),  n.  A  hard  siUceous 

stone;  flint. 

Flinty  (flint'i),  a.  1.  Consisting  or  composed 
of  fliut;  as,  a  flinty  rock.— 2.  Like  flint;  very 
hard;  not  impi'essible;  cruel;  unmerciful; 
inexorable;  as,  a  flinty  heart. 

The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators. 
Hath  made  the  Jiinly  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down.  Shak. 

Gratitude, 

Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom,  would  peep  forth, 
And  answer  thanks.  Shak. 

3.  Full  of  or  abounding  in  flint-stones;  as, 
flintii  ground. 

Flinty-rock,  Flinty-slate  (flint'i-rok,  flint'- 

i-slat),  (1.  A  siliceous  scliist  of  a  somewhat 
slaty  structure,  occurring  in  beds  in  meta- 
morphic  strata,  containing  about  75  per 
cent,  of  silica,  the  rest  being  lime,  magnesia, 
and  oxide  of  iron.  Basanite  or  Lydian 
stone,  used  under  the  name  of  touch-stone 
for  testing  gold  I)y  its  colour,  is  a  variety 
■without  the  slaty  structure.  Horn-stone 
belongs  to  the  same  group. 
Flip  (flip),  n.  [Perhaps  so  called  because  it 
is  supposed  to  give  one  as  it  were  a  fillip  or 
flip,  to  make  one  brisk.]  A  mixed  liquor 
consisting  of  beer  and  spirit  sweetened,  and 
heated  by  a  hot  iron. 

Flip  (flip),  n.  [A  form  of  flap.J  A  smart 
blow,  as  with  a  whip;  a  flick.  [CoUoq.] 

Flip  (flip),  u.f.    To  flick.  Latham. 

Flip-dog  (flip'dog),  n.  An  iron  used  when 
liented  to  warm  flip. 

Flipe  (flyp),  v.t.  [Icel.  flipa,  the  pendulous 
lip  of  a  wound.    Akin  E.  flap.'\  [Scotch.] 

1.  To  pull  off,  as  a  stocking,  by  turning  it 
inside  out.— 2.  To  ruffle  back,  as  the  skin. 

Flip-flap  (flip'flap),  n.  [A  reduplication  of 
fla p.  ]  The  repeated  noise  or  stroke  of  some- 
thing broad,  flat,  and  pliant. 

Flip-flap  (flip'flap),  adv.  With  a  flapping 
noise. 

Flippancy  (flip'an-si),  n.  [See  Flippant.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  flippant ; 
smoothness  and  rapidity  of  speech ;  pertness ; 
inconsiderate  volubility;  fluency  of  speech. 

Flippant  (flip'ant),  a.  [Formed  from  flip, 
flap;  akin  to  lce\.  fleipr,  ts,tt\e,  fleipinn,  pert, 
petulant, /Jeppm,  thoughtless.]  1.  Of  smooth, 
fluent,  and  rapid  speech ;  speaking  with 
ease  and  rapidity;  having  a  voluble  tongue; 
talkative. 

It  becometh  good  men,  in  such  cases,  to  be  flip- 
pant and  free  in  their  speech.  Barroiv. 

2.  Speaking  fluently  and  confldently,  with- 
out knowledge  or  consideration ;  voluble 
and  thoughtless;  heedlessly  pert;  petulant. 

It  ill  becomes  one,  while  he  bends  under  the  weiijht 
of  insuperable  objections,  to  grow  so  exceedingly 
flippant.  Waterland. 

FUppant  (flip'ant),  n.  A  flippant  person. 
[Rare.  ] 

Flippantly  (flip'ant-li),  adv.  In  a  flippant 
manner;  fluently;  with  ease  and  volubility 
of  speech. 

Flippantness  (flip'ant-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  flippant ;  fluency  of 
speech;  volubility  of  tongue;  flippancy. 


Flipper  (flip'er),  11.  1.  The  paddle  of  a  sea- 
turtle;  the  broad  fln  of  a  fish;  the  arm  of  a 
seal. 

Petersen  and  Christian  practise  an  Esquimaux 
mode  of  attracting  tlie  seals;  they  scrape  the  ice, 
thus  making  a  noise  like  that  produced  by  making  a 
hole  with  its  flippers.  M'Clintock. 

2.  The  hand.  [Slang.] 
Flirt  (flert),  v.t.  [Possibly  influenced  by 
imitative  tendency,  and  perhaps  expressive 
of  the  noise  made  by  a  jerk  with  a  light 
implement,  as  with  a  fan.  It  is  from  the 
use  of  the  fan  that  the  word  has  the  sense, 
now  generally  attached  to  it,  of  coquetting, 
as  applied  to  ladies.  Comp.  A.  Sax.  fleard, 
trifle,  folly;  fleardian,  to  trifle  ;  G.  Jiirren, 
trifles,  flirrcn,  to  make  a  confused  noise.] 

1.  To  throw  with  a  jerk  or  sudden  effort  or 
exertion;  to  fling  suddenly. 

Not  one  to  flirt  a  venom  at  her  eyes, 

Or  pinch  a  murderous  dust  into  her  drink? 

TenjiysoH. 

2.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards  or  other- 
wise with  short,  quick  movements;  to  make 
coquettish  motions  with. 

Permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand  or  flirt  your  fan.     Lord  Dorset. 

3.  To  jibe  at;  to  jeer  at;  to  scoff  at. 

I'm  ashamed,  I'm  scorned,  I'm  flirted.    Beau.  &•  Ft. 

Flirt  (flert),  v.i.  1.  To  jeer  or  gibe;  to  throw 
harsh  or  sarcastic  words;  to  utter  contemp- 
tuous language.  Beau,  il-  Fl.  —  2.  To  run 
and  dart  about ;  to  be  moving  hastily  from 
place  to  place;  to  be  unsteady  or  flutteruig; 
to  act  with  levity  or  giddiness. 

The  trembling  family  they  daunt. 
They  flirt,  they  sing,  they  laugh,  they  tattle. 

Gray. 

3.  To  play  the  coquette ;  to  coquet ;  as,  to 
flirt  with  gentlemen. 

Flirt  (flert),  n.  1.  A  sudden  jerk;  a  quick 
throw  or  cast;  a  darting  motion. 


In  unfurling  the  fan 
vibrations. 


several  little  flirts  and 
Addison. 


2.  A  contemptuous  remark;  a  jibe;  a  jeer. 

One  flirt  at  him,  and  then  I  am  for  the  voyage. 

Beau.  &■  Fl. 

3.  One  who  flirts;  especially,  a  woman  who 
acts  with  giddiness  or  plays  at  courtship;  a 
pert  girl;  a  coquette.  [The  term  is  occasion- 
ally applied  to  a  male.] 

Several  young  flirts  about  town  had  a  design  to 
cast  us  out  of  the  fashionable  world.  Addison. 
General  Tufto  is  a  great  flirt  of  mine.  Thackeray. 

4.  t  A  vile  woman;  a  drab. 

For  why  may  not  the  mother  be  naught,  a  peevish 
drunken  flirt,  a  waspish  coleric  slut,  a  crazed  piece, 
a  fool,  as  soon  as  the  nurse?  Burton. 

Flirtation  (flSrt-a'shon),  n.  1.  A  flirting;  a 
(piick  sprightly  motion.  —  2.  Desire  of  at- 
tracting notice;  act  of  playing  at  courtship; 
coquetry. 

I  assisted  at  the  birth  of  that  most  significant  word 
*  flirtation,^  which  dropped  from  the  most  beautiful 
mouth  in  the  world  .  .  .  flirtatioji  is  short  of  co- 
quetry, and  intimates  only  the  first  hints  of  approxi- 
mation. Chesterfietd. 

Flirtatious  (flert-a'shus),  a.  Given  to  flirt- 
ation; coquettish. 

Flirt-gill,  t  Flirt-gilliant  (flert'jil,  flert-jil'- 
i-an),  n.    A  light,  wanton  woman;  a  harlot. 

You  heard  him  take  me  up  Hke  a  flirt-gilt. 

Beau.  Sr  Fl. 
Thou  took'st  me  up  at  every  word  I  spoke, 
As  I  had  been  a  mawkin,  ^.flirt-gillian. 

Beau.  <fr  Fl. 

Flirtigig  +  (flert'i-gig),  n.  A  wanton  or  wild 
flirting  girl. 

Flirtihgly  (flert'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  flirting 
manner. 

Flisk  (disk),  v.i.  [Perhaps  another  form  of 
friik.]  To  skip  restlessly  about;  to  bounce 
or  caper,  as  a  horse.  [Scotch.] 

Flisk  (flisk),  V.  t.  To  render  restless;  to  fret. 
[Scotch.] 

Fashious  fools  are  easiest  flisket.    Scotch  proverb. 
Flisk  (flisk),  11.    A  sudden  spring  or  evolu- 
tion; a  caper;  a  whim.  [Scotch.] 

I  never  knew  much  of  that  sort  of  fine  ladies;  but 
there  is  something  in  Miss  Ashton's  change, — too 
sudden  and  too  serious  for  a  mere  flisk  of  her  own. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Fliskmahoy  (flisk 'ma -hoi),  n.  A  giddy, 
gawky  girl;  a  flirt-gill.  [Scotch.] 

That  s\\\y fliskinahoy,  Jenny  Rintherout.  has  ta'en 
the  exies.  Sir  IK  Scott. 

Flisky  (flisk'i),  a.  Fidgetty;  inisettled ; 
light-headed;  whimsical.  [Scotch.] 

Flit  (flit),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  flitted;  ppr.  flitting. 
[Comp.  Dan.  flytte,  Sw.  flytta,  to  remove. 
Probably  akin  to  flee,  fleet,  fly,  flutter,  &c. , 
but  the  inter-relationship  of  all  these  words 
is  by  no  means  clear.]  1.  To  fly  away  with 
a  rapid  motion;  to  dart  along;  to  move  with 
celerity  through  the  air;  as,  a  bird  flits 
away,  or  flits  in  air;  a  cloud  flits  along. 


Like  the  borealis  race 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place.  Burns. 

2.  To  flutter;  to  rove  on  the  wing. 

He  cut  tlie  cord 
Which  fastened  by  the  foot  the  flitting  bird. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  remove;  to  migrate;  to  pass  rapidly, 
as  a  light  substance,  from  one  place  to 
another. 

It  became  a  received  opmion  that  the  souls  of  men, 
departing  this  life,  did  flit  out  of  one  body  into  some 
other.  Hooker. 

4.  To  remove  from  one  habitation  to  another. 
[Old  English  and  Scotch.]— 5.  To  be  unstable; 
to  be  easily  or  often  moved. 

And  the  free  soul  to flitti)ig  air  resign 'd.  Drydoi. 

Flit  (flit),  v.t.  To  cause  to  flit  or  remove;  to 
remove;  to  dispossess.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

Flit t  (flit),  a.  Nimble;  quick;  swift.  'Two 
darts  exceeding Spenser.    See  Fleet. 

Flitch  (flich),  11.  [Softened  form  of  Pro  v.  E. 
flick,  bacon;  A.  Sax.  flicce,  a  flitcli  of  bacon. 
Comp.  flesh.]  1.  The  side  of  a  hog  salted 
and  cured. — 2.  In  carp,  one  of  several  as- 
sociated planks  fastened  side  by  side  to  form 
a  compound  beam. 

Flite,  nyte  (flyt),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  flitan,  to 
strive,  contend,  quarrel.]  To  scold;  to  quar- 
rel; to  brawl.    [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Flite,  Flyte  (flyt),  n.  The  act  of  scolding; 
a  scolding;  a  quaiTel,  with  angry  words;  an 
angry  dispute;  a  brawl.  [Scotch.] 

I  think  maybe  a  flyte  wi"  the  auld  housekeeper  .at 
Monkbarns,  or  Miss  Grizzel,  wad  do  me  some  gude. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Flitter  (flit'er),  w.i  To  flutter.  [Old  EngUsh 
and  Scotch.] 

Flitter  (flit'er),  7i.  [See  Flutter.]  A  rag; 
a  tatter. 

FlittermOTlse  (flit'er-mous),  n.  [Flitter,  to 
flutter,  and  Diotfse;  G.  fledermaus.]  A  bat; 
a  flickermouse;  a  tlindermouse. 

Flittern  (flit'ern),  a.  In  tanning,  applied  to 
tlie  bark  of  young  oak-trees,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  old  trees,  which  is  called  tim- 
ber-bark, and  is  less  valuable  than  flittern 
bark  as  a  tanning  agent. 

Flittiness  (flit'i-nes),  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  flitty ;  unsteadiness:  levity;  light- 
ness. '  That  volatileness  and  flittiness  of  our 
memories.'   Bp.  Hopkins. 

Flitting  (flit'ing),  11.  1.  A  flying  with  light- 
ness and  celerity:  a  fluttering. — 2.  A  removal 
from  one  habitation  to  another.  [Scotch.] 

A  neighbour  had  lent  his  cart  for  the  flitting,  and 
it  was  now  standing  loaded  at  the  door,  ready  t«. 
move  away.  Jefl^rey. 

3.  Furniture  which  is  being  removed  from 
one  house  to  another.  [.Scotch.] 
Flittingly  (flit'ing-U),  adv.    In  a  flitting 
manner. 

Flitty (flit'i),  a.  Unstable;  fluttering.  'Busy- 
ing their  brains  in  the  mysterious  toys  of 
/i/fj/ motion.'    Br.  H.  More. 
Flixt  (flilcs),  n.  [Allied  to  flax  (which  see).] 
Down;  fur. 

With  his  loU'd  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey ; 
His  warm  breath  blows  her flix  up  as  she  flies. 

Dryde}i. 

Flixt  (fliks),  11.  [Corrupted  from  flux.]  The 
flux;  dysentery. 

And  loo!  a  woniman  thatsuffride  the flixorrennyge 
of  blood  twelve  yeer,  cam  to  behynde. 

U'icklifs  Bible.    Mat.  ix.  20. 

FliX'Weed  (fliks'wed),  n.  [From  its  supposed 
power  of  curing  flix  ox  flux.]  The  Sxsym- 
hrium  Sophia,  a  species  of  water-cresses,  a 
warm,  aromatic  plant,  sometimes  used  as  a 
pot-herb,  found  growing  on  walls  and  waste 
grounds.  It  is  also  called  Fine-leaved  Hedge- 
mustard. 

Flot  (flo),  m.  [A.  Sax. /an,  an  arrow.]  An 
arrow. 

Float  (flot),  11.  [A.  Sax.  flota,  that  which 
floats,  a  fleet.  See  the  verb.  In  some  of  its 
meanings,  however,  tlie  word  has  probably 
a  different  origin.]  1.  That  which  floats 
or  rests  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid ;  as, 
(a)  a  body  or  collection  of  timber,  boards, 
or  planks,  fastened  together  and  conveyed 
down  a  stream;  a  raft;  a  buoy,  (h)  The  cork 
or  quill  used  on  an  angling  line,  to  support 
it  and  indicate  the  bite  of  a  fish,  (c)  The 
small  piece  of  ivory  on  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  basin  of  a  barometer,  (d)  The 
lioUow  metallic  sphere  of  a  self-acting  faucet 
which  floats  in  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine, 
or  in  a  cistern. — 2.  t  The  act  of  flowing;  flux; 
flood.— 3.  A  quantity  of  earth,  18  feet  square 
and  1  deep.— 4.+  A  wave.  'The  Slediter- 
ranean  float'  Shak. —  5.  In  plastering,  a 
long  rule  with  a  straight  edge,  by  which  the 
work  is  reduced  to  a  plane  surface.  An 
angle  float  is  one  made  to  fit  an  internal 
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angle;  a  two-handed  float  is  termed  a  darby. 
6.  The  float-board  of  a  water-wheel. —7.  A 
single-cut  file  for  smoothing. 
Float  (flot),  V.  i.  [A.  Sax.  fledtan,  flotian,  to 
float,  apparently  a  kind  of  causal  of  flowan. 
to  flow.  Comp.  the  etymologies  undt-r 
Fleet,  Flood,  Flow,  which  are  all  closely 
allied  words.]  1.  To  rest  on  the  surface  of 
a  fluid;  to  swim;  to  be  buoyed  up.  Shak. 

The  ark  no  more  now  floats,  but  seems  on  ground. 

Milton. 

2.  To  glide  without  effort  or  impulse  on  the 
surface  of  a  fluid;  to  move  as  if  supported 
by  a  fluid ;  to  move  gently  and  easily  through 
tlie  air. 

They  stretch  their  plumes  and  float  upon  the  wind. 

Pope 

Float  (flot),  v.t.  1.  To  cause  to  float;  to 
cause  to  rest  or  be  conveyed  on  the  surface 
of  a  fluid;  as,  the  tide  floated  the  ship  into 
the  harbour;  tlie  men  are  employed  in  floa  t- 
iiiij  timber  down  the  river. — 2.  To  flood;  to 
inundate;  to  overflow;  to  cover  with  water. 

Proud  Pactolus floats  the  fruitful  lands.  DrytUn. 

3.  In  planterinr/,  to  pass  over  and  level  the 
surface  of,  as  piaster,  with  a  float,  frequently 
dipped  in  water. — 4.  To  bring  prominently 
before  public  notice;  to  raise  funds,  as  by 
the  sale  of  shares,  for  carrying  on  an  under- 
taking; to  set  agoing;  as,  to  float  a  scheme, 
a  mining  or  railway  company,  &c. 

Floatage  (flot'aj),  )i.  Anything  that  floats 
on  tlie  water. 

Floatant  (flot'ant),  a.    See  Flotant. 

Floatation,  n.    Same  as  Flotation. 

Float-board  (flot'bord),  n.  A  board  of  the 
water-wlieel  of  undershot  mills,  which  re- 
ceives tlie  impulse  of  the  stream,  by  which 
the  wlieel  is  driven. 

Float-case  (flot'kas),  n.  A  contrivance  for 
elevating  bodies  by  the  upward  pressure  of 
water  under  an  air-tight  metallic  case, 
moving  in  a  well  or  shaft. 

Floater  (flot'er),  »i.  l.  One  that  floats  or  swims. 
2.  A  registering  float  on  a  graduated  stick, 
to  indicate  a  level  attained  between  periods 
of  observation. 

Floating  (flot'ing),  ^1.  and  a.  1.  Lying  flat 
on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  as,  a  floating 
leaf. — 2.  Circulating;  not  flxed,  or  invested, 
or  determined ;  of  uncertain  amount  or 
employment;  free  to  be  used  as  occasion  re- 
quires: opposed  to  sunk;  as,  floating  capital; 
floating  debt. —3.  Free;  disconnected;  un- 
attached; as,  the /oa<i«i7  ribs  in  some  fishes. 

4.  In  plastering,  employed  in  floating;  as, 
floating  screeds. 

Floating  (flot'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  condition 
of  one  who  or  that  which  floats;  as,  (a)  in 
arch,  the  spreading  of  stucco  or  plastering 
on  tlie  surface  of  walls ;  the  second  coat  of 
three-coat  work.  (6)  In  agri.  the  watering 
or  overflowing  of  meadow-lands.  —  2.  In 
iveaving,  a  tliread  of  weft  which  floats, 
spans,  or  crosses  on  the  top  of  several 
warped  threads.    See  Flushing,  2. 

Floating-anchor  (flot'ing-angk-er),  n.  See 
Anchor. 

Floating-battery  ( flot '  ing- bat -t6-ri),  n. 
See  under  Battery. 

Floating  -  breakwater  ( flot '  ing  -  brak  -  wa- 
ter), n.  A  contrivance,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  square  frames  of  timber,  connected  by 
mooring-chains  or  cables,  attached  to  an- 
chors or  blocks  of  marble,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  basin,  within  which  vessels 
riding  at  anchor  may  be  protected  from  the 
violence  of  tlie  waves. 

Floating-bridge  ( flot '  ing -brij),  n.  1.  A 
bridge,  consisting  of  rafts  or  timber  with  a 
floor  of  plank,  supported  wholly  by  tlie 
water.— 2.  Milit.  a  kind  of  double  bridge, 
the  upper  one  projecting  beyond  the  lower 
one,  and  capable  of  being  moved  forward 
by  pulleys,  used  for  carrying  troops  over 
narrow  moats  in  attacking  the  outworks  of 
a  fort.  —3.  A  large  flat-bottomed  steam 
ferry-boat,  in  harbours  or  rivers,  generally 
running  on  chains  laid  across  the  bottom, 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  goods, 
vehicles,  railway  trains,  &c. 

Floating-ClOUgb  (flot'ing-kluf),  n.  A  barge 
with  scrapers  attached,  wliich  is  driven  by 
the  tide  or  current  to  rake  up  the  silt  and 
sand  over  wliich  it  passes,  so  that  the  sedi- 
ment may  be  removed  by  the  current. 

Floating-dock  (flot'ing-dok),  n.  A  capa- 
cious wooden  or  iron  structure,  generally 
of  a  rectangular  shape,  intended  to  serve  as 
a  graving-dock.  Sometimes  floating-docks 
are  built  in  water-tight  compartments,  and 
ships  to  be  repaired  are  easily  floated  into 
them,  as  tliuy  can  be  sunk  to  the  required 
depth  by  the  admission  of  water  into  the 


compartments.  Wlien  the  vessel  is  docked, 
the  floating-dock  is  raised  by  having  the 
water  pumped  out  till  its  bottom  touches 
the  keel  of  the  ship.  Props  are  then  sup- 
plied to  keep  the  ship  in  position,  and  the 
dock  is  raised  still  higher  by  the  compart- 
ments being  further  emptied.  Instead  of 
compartments  water-tight  tanks  may  be 
used,  and  the  dock  raised  and  lowered  on 
the  same  principle.  Or  again,  floating-docks 
may  be  made  so  heavy  as  to  sink  by  their 
own  weight  deep  enough  to  allow  the  largest 
vessel  to  pass  over  their  bottom.  They  are 
then  raised  by  forcing  down  empty  water- 
tight tanks,  which  lift  dock  and  ship  by 
their  buoyancy.    The  cut  represents  the 


Transverse  Section  of  Floating-dock,  Port  of  Ferrol. 

section  of  a  dock  of  the  first  kind,  showing 
the  interior  stays  of  the  water-tight  com- 
partments. 

Floating-harbour  (flot'ing-har-b^r),  n.  A 
harbour  formed  by  floating-breakwaters. 

Floating-island  (flot'ing-i-land),  n.  1.  An 
island  formed  in  a  lake  or  other  inland 
water,  consisting  generally  of  a  mass  of 
earth  held  together  by  interlacing  roots. 
Sometimes  such  islands  are  large  enough 
to  serve  as  pasture  grounds.  Artificial  float- 
ing-islands have  been  formed  by  placing 
lake  mud  on  rafts  of  wicker-work  covered 
with  reeds. —2.  In  cookery,  a  dish  made  of 
milk,  white  wine,  sugar,  and  eggs,  with  rasp- 
berry or  strawberry  marmalade. 

Floating-light  (flot'ing-Ut),  n.  l.  A  life- 
buoy, carried  at  a  ship's  stern,  with  a  reflec- 
tor or  lantern  containing  a  lamp,  for  use  in 
case  any  one  should  fall  overboard  at  night. 
2.  A  lightship  moored  on  sunken  rocks, 
shoals,  &c. ,  to  warn  mariners  of  danger. 
See  Lightship. 

Floatingly  (flot'ing-li)^  adv.    By  floating. 

Floating-meadow  (flot'ing-me-do),  n.  Mea- 
dow land,  the  surface  of  which  is  flat,  ad- 
joining a  river  or  other  source  of  water, 
with  wliich  it  can  be  flooded  at  pleasure. 

Floating-pier  (llot'ing-per),  n.  A  pier  which 
rises  and  falls  with  the  tide. 

Floating-screed  ( flot' ing -skred),  n.  In 
plastering,  a  strip  of  plaster  arranged  and 
nicely  adjusted  for  guiding  the  float.  See 
Float,  n.  5. 

Floating-warehouse  (flot'ing- war-hous),  n. 

A  device  for  diminishing  the  risk  of  ware- 
housing explosive  or  inflammable  substances, 
as  petroleum,  nitro-glycerine,  gunpowder, 
Ac,  formed  of  a  number  of  upright  hollow 
iron  cylinders,  bound  together  and  defended 
from  fluctuations  of  temperature  by  an  outer 
casing  of  wood,  the  whole  forming  a  kind  of 
raft  capable  of  floating  in  water.  Each 
cylinder  has  a  manhole  at  the  top  for  the 
reception  of  the  substance  to  be  stored  in 
its  interior.  The  warehouse  is  generally 
moored  in  a  dock  or  basin  at  a  distance 
from  houses  or  shipping,  so  that  there  is 
less  chance  of  fli-e  being  communicated  to 
it,  and  in  case  of  an  explosion  the  damage 
done  to  other  property  would  be  consider- 
ably decreased. 
Floatstone  (flot'ston),  n.  A  spongiform 
quartz,  a  mineral  of  a  spongy  texture,  of  a 
whitish-gray  colour,  often  with  a  tinge  of 
yellow,  so  light  as  to  float  in  water.  It 
frequently  contains  a  nucleus  of  common 
flint. 

Floaty  (flot'i),  a.  Buoyant;  swimming  on 
the  surface;  light. 

FlOCCillation  (flok-sil-la'shon),  n.  [L.  floccus, 
a  lock  of  wool.  ]  A  delirious  picking  of  the 
bed-clothes,  denoting  great  irritability  and 
debility  of  the  brain.  It  is  an  unfavourable 
symptom  in  many  acute  diseases,  as  fevers, 
<fec. 

Floccose  (flok-os'),  a.  [L.  floceoms,  full  of 
locks  of  wool.]  In  hot.  composed  of  or  bear- 
ing tufts  of  woolly,  or  long  and  soft,  hairs; 
woolly. 

Floccosely  (flok-os'li),  adv.    In  a  floccose  or 

tufted  manner. 
Flocculence  (flok'ii-lens),  n.    [From  L.  floc- 


I  cus,  a  lock  of  wool.]  The  state  of  being  floc- 
culent;  adhesion  in  small  flakes. 

Flocculent  (flok'ii-lent),  a.  Coalescing  and 
adliering  in  locks  or  flakes. 

Floccus  (flok'kus),  n.  pi.  Flocci  (flok'si). 
[L.]  1.  In  zuol.  the  long  tuft  of  hair  which 
terminates  the  tail  of  the  mammalia.— 2.  In 
hot.  a  woolly  filament  sometimes  occurrhig 
with  the  sporules  of  certain  fungi. 

Flock  (floki,  n.  [A.  Sax.  floe,  floee,  a  flock,  a 
company,  a  band  of  men.  Cog.  Dan.  flok, 
Sw.  floek,  Icel.  fl.okkr,  flock;  E.  folk;  Vol 
pulk.  Ens.  polk,  a  regiment  of  soldiers;  Lith. 
pulkas,  a  flock,  crowd,  lierd.]  1.  A  company 
or  collection  of  living  creatures:  especially 
applied  to  birds  and  sheep,  seldom  (except 
in  plural)  to  cattle  and  other  large  animals; 
thus  we  speak  distinctively  of  flocks  and 
herds.  'Like  a  flock  ot  wild  geese. '  Shak. 
'This /oct  of  drunkards.'  Shak.  '  A  flock 
of  ravenous  fowl.'  Milton. 

The  heatlien  that  had  fled  out  of  Judt-ea  came  to 
Nicanor  by  flocks.  2  Maccab.  xiv.  14. 

2.  A  Christian  congregation  in  relation  to 
tlie  pastor,  who  is  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  them  in  spiritual  things. 
Flock  (flok),  ?).  I.    To  gather  in  companies  or 
crowds;  as,  people  flock  together. 

Thithery?o<-,frfat  noon 
His  tenants,  wife  and  child,  and  thither  half 
The  neighbouring  borough.  Tennyson. 

FlOCkt  (flok),  V.t.    To  crowd. 

Good  fellows,  uoo\)\x\%, flocked  me  so.  Taylor. 

Flock  (flok),  n.  [The  origin  may  be  L.  floccus, 
a  lock  of  wool,  or  the  word  may  be  origin- 
ally Teutonic,  as  it  is  common  to  the  Teut- 
onic languages;  comp.  G.  floeke,  O.G.  floccho, 
D.  vlok,  Sw.  flocka,  haxi.  flokke.]  1.  A  lock 
of  wool  or  hair. — 2.  Finely  powdered  wool 
or  cloth,  used  when  coloured  for  making 
flock-paper  -3.  The  refuse  of  cotton  and 
wool,  or  the  shearing  of  woollen  goods,  or 
old  cloth  or  rags  torn  or  broken  up  by  the 
devil,  used  for  stuftlng  mattresses,  furniture, 
&c. 

Flock-bed  (flok'bed),  n.  A  bed  filled  with 
flocks  or  locks  of  wool,  or  pieces  of  cloth 
cut  up  fine;  a  bed  stuffed  with  flock. 

A  house  well-furnish'd  shall  be  thine  to  keep  ; 
And  for  a  flock-bed  I  can  shear  niy  sheep.  Dryden. 

Flockling  (flok'ling),  n.  A  little  member  of 
a  llock;  a  liimb;  a  sheep.  Brome. 

Flockly  (Hok'Ii),  ado.  In  a  body  or  in  flocks. 

Flock-master  (rtok'mas-ter),  n.  An  owner 
or  overseer  of  a  flock;  a  sheep-farmer. 

FlOCkmel.t  adv.  in  a  flock;  in  flocks  or 
herds.  Chaucer. 

Flock-paper  ( flok'pa-p6r ),  n.  A  kind  of 
wall-paper,  having  raised  figures  resembling 
cloth,  made  of  flock,  or  of  cloth  cut  up  very 
fine,  and  attached  to  the  paper  by  size  or 
varnish. 

Flocky  (flok'i),  a.  Abounding  with  flocks 
or  locks  of  woolly  matter;  floccose. 

Floe  (flo),  n.  [Dan.  iis-flage,  Sw.  flaga,  is- 
flaga,  floe.]  Naut.  a  large  mass  of  ice  float- 
ing in  the  ocean. 

Floetz  (flets),  n.    Same  as  Fletz. 

Flog  (flog),  v.t.  pret.  ct  pp.  flogged;  ppr. 
flogging.  [Allied  to  Prov.  E.  flack,  to  beat ; 
flacket,  to  flap  about;  perhaps  also  to  flap 
or  flag.  Comp.  L.  flagrum,  flagellum,  a 
scourge  (whence  E.  flagellate).]  1.  To  beat 
or  whip;  to  chastise  with  repeated  blows. 

what  shifts  he  us'd,  detected  in  a  scrape. 
How  he  was  flogg'd  or  had  the  luck  t'escape. 

Coiopey. 

2.  To  beat,  in  sense  of  surpass ;  to  excel. 
'  If  I  don't  think  good  cherry-bounce  flogs 
all  the  foreign  trash  in  the  world.'  T.  Hook. 
[Colloq.]— To  flog  a  dead  horse,  to  try  to  re- 
vive interest  in  a  stale  subject. 

Flogger  (flog'er),  n.    One  who  flogs. 

Flone,  n.  pi.  oi  flo.  [A.  Hax.fldn,  an  arrow.] 
Arrows.  Chaucer. 

Flong  (flong).    Old  pp.  from  fling. 

Flood  (flud),  n.  [A.  Sax,  Fris.  Dan.  Sw.  and 
Icel.  flod.  flood,  from  the  root  of  flow  (which 
see),]  1,  A  great  flow  of  water;  a  body  of 
moving  water,  particularly  a  body  of  water 
rising,  swelling,  and  overflowing  land  not 
usually  covered  with  water;  a  freshet,— 

2,  A  river:  a  sense  chiefly  poetical. 

Arcadia's  flow'ry  plains  and  pleasingy7fO(/j.  Dryden. 

3,  The  flowing  in  of  the  tide;  the  semi-diurnal 
swell  or  rise  of  water  in  the  ocean:  opposed 
toebh;  as,  theship entered theharbouron tlie 
flood. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  afl'airs  of  men, 

Which,'  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.  Shak. 

4,  A  great  quantity;  an  inundation;  an  over- 
flowing; abundance;  superabundance;  as,  a 
flood  of  bank-notes;  a  flood  of  paper  currency. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abtine;     y,  Sc.  tey. 
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'  A  flood  of  visitors. '  Shak.—h.  A  great  body 
or  stream  of  auy  tluid  substance  or  of  any- 
thing resembling  a  fluid;  as,  a  flood  of  lava; 
a  flood  of  light;  "hence,  _/!(;.  a  flood  of  vice. — 
6.  Jlenstrual  discharge.  —  The  Flood,  the 
deluge  in  the  days  of  Noah. 

Flood  (flud),  i).  t.  To  overflow;  to  inundate; 
to  deluge;  to  irrigate;  as,  to  flood  a  meadow. 

Flood-anchor  (flud'augk-er),  n.  The  anchor 
by  which  a  ship  rides  during  the  flood-tide. 

Flooder  (flud'er),  n.  One  who  floods  or  irri- 
gates. 

Floodgate  (flud'gat),  n.  A  gate  to  be  opened 
for  letting  water  flow  through,  or  to  be  shut 
to  prevent  it;  hence,  any  opening  or  passage; 
a  vent;  also,  an  obstruction  or  restraint. 

As  if  the  opening-  of  her  mouth  had  opened  some 
great  flood-^ate  of  sorrow,  whereof  her  heart  could 
not  abide  the  violent  issue,  she  sunk  to  the  ground. 

Sir  P.  Sicinty. 

Flooding  (flud'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  over- 
flowing or  inundating;  inundation.— 2.  A 
morbid  discharge  of  blood  from  the  uterus. 

nood-mark  (flud'mark),  n.  The  mark  or 
line  to  which  the  tide  rises;  high-water 
mark. 

Flood-tide  (flud'tid),  n.  The  rising  tide. 
See  Flood,  i. 

Flock  (flok),  n.    Same  as  Flulce. 
Flookan,  Flooking  (flok'an,  flbk'ing),  n. 

Same  as  Flucaii  (wliich  see). 

FlOOky  (flok'i),  a.    Same  as  Fluky. 

Floor  (flor),  II.  [A.  Sax.  flor,  flftre.  a  floor. 
Cog.  D.  vloei;  a  floor;  G.  flur,  a' field,  a  floor; 
W.  llawr,  the  ground,  the  floor  of  a  house; 
Gael,  lar,  the  ground,  earth-floor.]  1.  That 
part  of  a  building  or  room  on  which  we  walk; 
the  bottom  or  lower  part,  consisting  in  mo- 
ilern  houses  of  boards,  planks,  pavement,  as- 
phalte,&c.  — 2.  A  platform  of  boards  or  planks 
laid  on  timbers,  as  in  a  bridge ;  any  similar 
platform.  — 3.  A  story  in  a  building;  a  suite 
of  rooms  on  a  level ;  as,  the  first  or  second 
floor.— i.  Naut.  that  part  of  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel  on  each  side  of  the  keelson  which  is 
most  nearly  horizontal.  —  5.  In  legislative 
assemblies,  the  part  of  the  house  assigned 
to  the  members.  [United  States.]— have 
or  get  the  floor,  in  the  United  States  Congress, 
to  have  or  obtain  an  opportunity  of  taking 
part  in  a  debate:  eciuivalent  to  the  English 
phrase,  to  he  in  possession  of  the  house. 

Mr.  T.  claimed  that  he  /inii  tlieflcor. 

Netv  York  Herald. 

Floor  (flor),  v.t.  1.  To  cover  with  a  floor;  to 
furnish  with  a  floor;  as,  to  floor  a  house  witli 
pine  boards. — 2.  To  strike  down  or  lay  level 
with  the  floor;  to  beat;  to  coniiuer;  as,  tb 
floor  an  antagonist.— 3.  Fig.  to  put  to  silence 
by  some  decisive  argument,  retort,  &c. ;  to 
overcome  in  any  way;  to  overthrow. 

One  question  .  .  .floored  successively  almost  every 
witness  in  favour  of  abolition  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. Sat.  Rev. 

The  e.\press  object  of  his  visit  was  to  know  how  he 
could  knock  religion  over  and  floor  the  Established 
Church.  Dickens. 

4.  To  go  through;  to  make  an  end  of;  to 
finish.  'I've  floored  my  Uttle-go  work.' 
Hughes. 

I  have  a  few  bottles  of  old  wine  left,  we  may  as 
well  floor  them.  lUacmiilan's  Mag. 

Floor-Clotll  (flor'kloth),  n.  A  useful  substi- 
tute for  a  carpet,  frequently  made  partly  of 
hemp  and  partly  of  flax,  and  saturated  with 
a  wash  of  melted  size,  and  various  coats 
i>f  oil-paint,  and  ornamented  with  a  great 
variety  of  patterns ;  oil-cloth  for  covering 
floors. 

Floorer  (flor'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
floors,  as  a  blow  which  floors  a  person  ; 
hence, yij.  anytliing  which  leads  to  a  person's 
defeat  or  which  overmasters  him,  as,  in  the 
universities,  an  examination  paper  which  a 
student  cannot  answer.    [Slang.  ] 

Floor-guide  (floi^'gid),  n.  In  ship-huilding, 
a  narrow  fle.xiljle  piece  of  timber  placed 
between  the  floor-riband  and  the  keel. 

Floor-head  (flor'hed),  n.  In  sh  ip-building, 
one  of  the  upper  extremities  of  the  floor- 
timbers  of  a  vessel. 

Floor  -  hollow  (flor'hol-lo),  n.  Naut.  an 
elliptical  mould  for  the  hollow  of  the  floor- 
timbers  and  lower  futtocks  of  a  vessel. 

Flooring  (flor'ing),  n.  l.  A  platform;  the 
bottom  of  a  room  or  building;  pavement.— 
2.  JIaterials  for  floors. 

Floorless  (flor'les),  a.    Having  no  floor. 

Floor-timber  (floi-'tim-ber),  n.  One  of  the 
timbers  on  which  a  floor  is  laid ;  specifi- 
cally, in  ship-building,  one  of  the  timbers 
which  are  placed  immediately  across  the 
keel,  and  upon  which  the  bottom  of  the  ship 
is  framed. 


Flop  (flop),  V.  t.  [Another  form  of fl^p.]  1.  To 
clap  or  strike  the  wings;  to  flap;  as,  the 
hh\l  flopped  its  wings.— 2.  To  let  down  sud- 
denly; to  let  down  the  brim  of,  as  a  hat. 

Fanny,  during  the  examination,  had  flopped  her 
hat  over  her  eyes,  which  were  also  bathed  in  tears. 

Fieldin:;. 

Flop  (flop),  v.i.  1.  To  strike  about  witli 
something  broad  and  flat,  as  a  bird  with  its 
wings  or  a  fish  with  its  tail;  to  flap;  as,  the 
brim  of  a  hat  flops.— 1.  To  plump  down  sud- 
denly; as,  she  flopped  on  her  knees. 

If  you  must  flopping  yourself  down,  y7(7/  in 
favour  of  your  husband  and  child.  Dickens. 

Flop  (flop),  11.  The  sound  made  by  a  soft  out- 
spread body  falling  suddenly  to  the  ground; 
as,  she  fell  with  a  flop. 

And  with  a  desperate  ponderous  flop,  full  thirteen 
stone  and  ten  pounds.  ...  I  dropped  on  the  Rajah's 
feet,  and  took  my  seat  at  his  side.     IV.  H.  Russell. 

Floppy  (flop'i),  a.  Having  a  tendency  to 
flop;  as,  a./Zo^jpy  hat. 

Flora  (flo'ra).  ?i.  [L.,from_/;o.5,/on.s,  a  flower.] 

1.  In  class,  mytlt.  the  goddess  of  flowers. — 

2.  In  bot.  (a)  a  work  systematically  describing 
the  species  of  plants  of  a  country  or  geolo- 
gical period.  (6)  The  botany  or  the  complete 
series  of  plants  indigenous  to  any  district, 
country,  region,  or  period;  as,  the  British 
flora;  the  flora  of  the  carboniferous  period. 
See  Fauna.- 3.  One  of  the  small  planets 
or  asteroids,  between  the  orbits  of  JIars 
and  Jupiter,  discovered  by  Jlr.  Hind,  18th 
October,  1S47. 

Floral  (flo'ral),  a.  [In  sense  1  from  L.  Flo7'- 
alis,  from  Flora;  sense  2  from  L.  flos,  floris, 
a  flower.  ]  1.  Pertaining  to  Flora  or  to 
flowers;  as,  Floral  games. —2.  Containing 
or  belonging  to  the  flower ;  pertaining  to 
flowers  in  general ;  made  of  flowers  ;  as,  a 
floral  bud;  a  floral  leaf;  floral  ornaments. 
—  Floral  envelope,  in  bot.  the  calyx  and 
corolla,  or  calyx  alone  if  there  is  no  corolla. 

Florally  (flo'ral-li),  adv.  In  a  floral  manner; 
in  a  manner  in  which  flowers  are  concerned; 
as,  florally  ornamented. 

Floramourt  (flo-ra-mor'),  n.  [Fr.- L. /os, 
floris,  a  flower,  and  amor,  love.]  A  flower 
"begetting  love.  Ash. 

Floran  (flor'an),  n.  1.  Tin  ore  stamped  very 
small. — 2.  An  exceedingly  small-grained  tin 
ore,  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  stone,  though 
perhaps  very  rich. 

Florascope  (flo'ra-skop),  n.  [E.  Flora,  and 
Gr.  skoped,  to  behold.]  An  optical  instru- 
ment for  inspecting  flowers. 

Flore  t  (flor),  n.  Floor;  an  area  or  ground- 
plot.  —Oil  the  flore,  on  the  spot.  SjKuser. 

Floreal  (fio-ra-al),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  L.flos,  floris, 
a  flower.  ]  In  the  French  republican  calendar, 
the  eighth  month  of  the  year,  dating  from 
September  22,  1792.  It  commenced  April 
20  and  ended  May  19. 

Floreated,  Floriated  (flo're-at-ed,  flo'ri-at- 
ed),  a.  Decorated  witli  floral  ornament ; 
having  florid  ornaments ;  as,  the  floreated 
capitals  of  early  Gothic  pillars;  a  floreated 
cross. 

Floree.t  n.  The  blue  scum  of  dye-wood,  used 
in  painting.  Chaucer. 

Floren,  Florein,  m.  [See  Florin.]  A  spe- 
cies of  gold  coin.  Chaucer. 

Florence  (flo'rens),  n.   1.  A  kind  of  cloth.  — 

2.  A  kind  of  wine  from  Florence  in  Italy. — 

3.  A  gold  coin  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
of  the  value  of  6s.  sterling.— FZoroJce  flask, 
a  globular  bottle  of  thin  transparent  glass, 
with  a  long  neck,  in  which  Florence  oil 
comes  to  England.— i^iorence  oil,  a  superior 
kind  of  olive-oil  prepared  at  Florence,  and 
imported  in  Florence  flasks. 

Florentine  (flo'ren-tin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Florence. — Florentine  work,  a  kind  of 
mosaic  work,  consisting  of  precious  stones 
and  pieces  of  marble,  so  named  because  the 
Florentines  were  distinguished  for  this  kind 
cif  work. — Florentine  fresco,  a  kind  of  paint- 
ing, first  practised  at  Florence  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  Italian  art,  for  decor- 
ating waXXs.  —  Florentine  lake,  a  pigment, 
formerly  used,  prepared  from  cochineal. 

Florentine  (flo'ren-tin),  n.  1.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Florence. — 2.  A  kind  of  silk 
cloth.— 3. t  A  kind  of  pastry.  'Stealing  cus- 
tards, tarts,  and  florentines.'   Beau.  <fc  Fl. 

when  any  kind  of  butcher  meat,  fowls,  apples.  &c.. 
are  baken  in  a  dish,  it  is  called  a  floreniine.  and 
when  in  a  raised  crust,  a  pie.     Receipts  in  Cookery. 

Florescence  (flo-res'sens),  n.  [From  L.  flo- 
rescens,  pp.  of  floresco,  to  begin  to  blossom, 
incept,  from  floreo,  to  blossom,  from  flos, 
floris,  a  flower.]  In  bot.  a  bursting  into 
flower;  the  season  when  plants  expand  their 
flowers;  inflorescence. 


Flower  of  Common  Arnica 
(Arnica  7nontara).  —  i,  Ray 
floret.    2,  Disc  floret. 


Floret  (flo'ret),  n.  [Fr.  fleurette,  It.  fioretto, 
a  little  flower.  ]  A  single  small  flower  in  a 
compact  inflor- 
escence, as  in  the 
so-called  com- 
pound flower  of 
the  Compositas, 
or  in  the  spikelet 
of  grasses. 
Floret  (flor'et),  n. 
[F'r.  fleuret.}  A 
fencing  sword ; 
a  foil. 

In  such  fencing 
jest  has  proved  earn- 
est, and  florets  have 
oft  turned  to  swotds. 
Dr.  H.  More. 

noretty  (floi-'et- 
ti),  a.    In  her.  same  as  Fleury. 
Floriage  (flo'ri-aj),  n.    [From  L.  flos,  floris, 
a  flower.]   Bloom;  blossom. 
Roriated,  a.   See  FLOREAiEr. 
Florican  (flo'ri-kan),  n.    See  Florikan. 
Floricomous  (flo-rik'o-mus),  a.    [L.  florico- 
inns—flds,  floris,  a  flower,  and  coma,  hair.] 
Having  the  top  or  head  adornetl  with 
flowers. 

Roricultural  (flo-ri-kul'tur-al),  a.  Relating 
to  floricidture. 

Floriculture  (flo'ri-kul-tiir),  n.  [L.  flos, 
floris,  a  flower,  and  cidtvra,  cultivation.] 
The  cidture  or  cultivation  of  flowers  or 
flowering  plants,  whether  in  open  beds  in 
gardens,  in  conservatories  or  greenhouses, 
or  in  rooms  in  dwelling-houses. 

Floriculturist  (flo-ri-kul'tar-ist),  n.  One 
intciestcil  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  or 
flowering  plants. 

Florid  (tio'rid),  a.  [L.  floridus,  from  floreo, 
to  flower,  to  bloom,  from  flos,  floris,  a  flower.] 

1.  Covered  or  abounding  with  flowers ; 
flowery.  '  Your  yfon'd  orchard  blows.'  Pope. 

2.  Bright  in  colour;  flushed  with  red;  of  a 
lively  red  colour;  as,  a  florid  countenance; 
a  florid  cheek.— 3.  Embellished  with  flowers 
of  rhetoric ;  enriched  with  lively  figures ; 
splendid;  brilliant;  as,  a  florid  style;  florid 
eloquence. 

The  first  letter  which  William  unrolled  seemed  to 
contain  only  florid  compliments.  Macaitlay. 

— Florid  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  that 
highly  enriched  and  decorated  species  of 
architecture  which  prevailed  in  the  fifteenth 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  often  called  the  Tudor  Sty'.e,  as  it 
prevailed  chiefly  during  tlie  Tudor  era. 

Floridese  (flo-rid'e-e),  n.  pi.  A  name  given 
to  the  rose-spored  algae,  in  consequence  of 
many  of  them  exhibiting  the  rosy  tints  of 
flowers.  They  are  now  more  generally 
known  as  rliodosperms. 

Floridity(flo-rid'i-ti),  n.  Freshness  or  bright- 
ness of  colour;  floridness. 

Floridly  (flo'rid-li),  adv.  In  a  showy  impos- 
ing way. 

Floridness  (flo'rid-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  florid;  brightness  or  fresh- 
ness of  colour  or  comijlexion ;  embellish- 
ment; brilliant  elegance,  as  of  style;  vigour; 
spirit.  'The  nature  and  floridness  of  the 
plants.'  Evelyn.  '  The  amenity  and  yiorid- 
ness  of  the  warm-spirited  blood.'  Feltham. 

Floriferous  (flo-rif'er-us),  a.  [L.  florifer — 
flos,  floris,  a  flower,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Pro- 
ducing flowers. 

Florification  (fl6'ri-fl-ka"shon),  n.  [L.  flos, 
floris,  a  fli.iwer,  and  .facio,  to  make.]  The 
act,  process,  or  time  of  floweruig;  expansion 
of  flowers. 

Floriform  (flo'ri-form),  a.  [L.  flos,  floris,  a 
flower,  and  forma,  shape.]  In  the  form  of 
a  flower. 

Florikan,  Floriken  (flo'ri-kan,  flo'ri-ken),  n. 
The  native  name  of  a  fine  species  of  bustard 
(Otis  aurita)  much  prized  by  Indian  sports- 
men.   Called  also  Florican.  Florikin. 

Florilege  (flo'ri-lej),  n.  [L.  florilegus,  fiower- 
culling— ylos,  floris,  a  flower,  and  lego,  to 
cull  ]  1.  The  culling  of  flowers. — 2.  A  trea- 
tise on  flowers. 

Florin  (flo'rin),  n.  [Fr.,  It.  fiorino,  a  name 
first  applied  to  a  Florentine  coin,  because 
it  was  stamped  with  a  lily,  in  It.  flore,  from 
L.  flos,  floris,  a  flower.]  A  name  given  to 
different  coins  of  gold  or  silver,  of  different 
values,  and  to  moneys  of  account,  in  difter- 
ent  countries.  The  English  florin  is  2s.  or 
one-tenth  of  a  pound  sterling;  the  Austrian 
gulden  or  florin  of  the  present  day  about  the 
same;  the  gidden  or  florin  of  Germany, Is.SiZ. ; 
the  guilder  or  florin  of  Holland,  1.?.  9,d. 

Florinean  (flo-rin'e-an),  n.  One  of  a  sect  of 
Gnostics  of  the  second  century,  so  called 
from  Florinus,  a  Roman  priest,  who  was 


oh,  cfeain;     6h,  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  go;     j,  job; 
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excommunicated  by  Pope  Eleutherius  in 
176. 

Floriparous  (flo-rip'a-nis),  a.  [L.  flos,  flm-is, 
a  flower,  and  pario,  to  produce.]  1.  Pro- 
ducing flowers.— 2.  In  hot.  a  term  applied  to 
plants  in  which  other  flowers  are  produced 
instead  of  fruit. 

Floripondio  (flo-ri-pon'di-o),  n.  [Spanish 
name.]  A  plant,  the  Datura  sanguinea,  an 
infusion  from  whose  seeds,  prepared  by  the 
Peruvians,  induces  stupefaction,  and  if  used 
largely,  furious  delirium.  This  infusion  is 
said  to  have  been  used  by  the  priests  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sun  in  the  ancient  capital  to 
producefrantic  ravings,  which  were  accepted 
as  inspired  prophecies. 

Florist  (flor'ist),  n.    [Fr.  fleuriste,  a  florist.] 

1.  A  cultivator  of  flowers;  one  skilled  in 
flowers;  one  who  deals  in  flowers.— 2.  One 
who  writes  a  flora  or  an  account  of  plants. 

Floroon  (flo'ron),  11.  [Fr.  fleuron.  See 
Fi,i)WER.]  A  border  worked  with  flowers. 

Florulentt  (flor'u-lent),  a.  [L.  florulentus, 
from  Jlos,  Jloris,  a  flower.]  Flowery;  blos- 
soming. 

Flory  (Ho'ri),  a.  [Fr. flowery.]  Vain. 
[Scotch.] 

Flory-boat  (flo'ri-bot),  n.  A  local  name  for 
a  boat  employed  in  carrying  passengers  to 
and  from  steamers  which  cannot  get  along- 
side of  a  quay  at  low  water. 

FlOSCUlar  (flosTiUl-er),  a.  In  hot.  applied 
to  the  flowers  of  Composite,  which  consist 
of  many  florets. 

Floscviiarisea  (flos-ku-la'ri-e"a),  n.  pi.  A 
family  of  Kotifera  furnished  with  a  carapace 
or  sheath,  with  bundles  of  long  cilia  which 
mostly  remain  rigidly  extended,  vibrating 
only  occasionally.  The  eyes,  in  some  of  the 
genera,  disappear  on  their  reaching  the 
adult  state,  but  they  may  often  be  distinctly 
seen  in  the  young  or  partly  hatched  ova. 

Floscule  (flos'kiil'),  )!.  fL.  Jlosculus,  dim.  of 
flos,  a  flower.]  In  hot.  a  small  flower  in  a 
compact  inflorescence:  the  same  as  Floret. 

Flosculous,  Flosculose  (flos'kul-us,  flos'- 
kul-os),  a.    Same  as  Floscular. 

FlOS-ferri  (flos-fer'ri).  h.  [L.,  flower  of  iron.  ] 
A  coralloidal  carbonate  of  lime,  often  found 
in  cavities  of  spathic  iron  ore. 

Flosh  (flosh),  11.  [Probably  connected  with 
G.  flosse,  a  trough  in  which  ore  is  washed.  ] 
In  metal,  a  hopper-shaped  box  in  which  ore 
is  placed  for  the  action  of  the  stamps.  The 
side  of  the  box  has  a  shutter  which  is  raised 
or  lowered  to  allow  the  ore  to  escape  when 
it  has  acquired  the  desired  fineness, 

Flosh-silk  (flosh'silk),  n.  Same  as  Floss- 
silk.    [Kare.  ] 

The  truckie-bed  of  Valour  and  Freedom  is  not 
wadded  with Jiosh.silk.  Landor. 

Floss  (flos),  11.  [Akin  to  G.  fluss,  floss,  a 
stream,  fliessen,  to  flow.]  A  small  stream  of 
water.  [Local.] 

Floss  (flos),  11.  [It.  floscio,  faint,  flaccid,  or 
flusso  (L.  fluxus,  flowing),  fragile ;  in  third 
meaning  perhaps  connected  with  G.  flies- 
sen,  to  flow.]  1.  A  downy  or  silky  sub- 
stance in  the  husks  of  certain  plants.  — 

2.  Untwisted  fil.aments  of  the  finest  silk, 
used  in  embroidering  on  satin,  &c. — 3.  A 
fluid  glass  floating  upon  iron  in  a  puddling- 
furnace,  produced  by  the  vitrification  of 
oxides  and  earths. 

Flossification  (flos'i-fi-ka"shon),  n.  Same 

as  Flitrijiration. 

Floss-silk  (flos' silk),  n.  The  portion  of 
ravelled  silk  broken  off  in  the  filature  of  the 
cocoons,  and  used  for  coarser  fabrics;  floss. 

Flossy  (flos'i).  a.  Belonging  to,  composed 
of,  or  resembling  floss. 

Floss-yarn(flos'yarn),?i.  Yarn  from  floss-silk. 

Flota  (ilo'ta).  )j.  [Sp.  See  Fleet.]  A  fleet; 
especially,  the  fleet  of  Spanish  ships  which 
formerly  sailed  every  year  from  Cadiz  to 
Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico,  to  transport  to  Spain 
the  productions  of  Span- 
ish America. 

Flotage  (flot'aj),  n.  [Fr. 
flottage,  a  floating ;  or 
from  float.]  1.  The  act 
of  floating.  —  2.  That 
which  floats  on  the  sea  or 
on  rivers.  [Rare.] 

Flotant,  Floatant  (flof- 

ant),  J),  and  a.    In  her. 
floating  either  in  the  air, 
as  a  bird  or  flag,  or  in  the 
water :  as  applied  to  a  bird,  it  is  synonym- 
ous with  Disclosed  (whicli  see). 

Flotation,  Floatation  (fiot-a'shon),  n. 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  floating. 

We  were  held  in  suspense  til!  8  p.m.,  when  the 
bearings  of  the  icebergs  being  altered,  and  the  extra 


A  banner  fiotant. 


pressure  easing  off,  the  ship  became  almost  upright, 
and  began  to  settle  down  to  the  proper  level  ^\{jloat- 
ation.  Capt.  Alien  Yoiitig. 

2.  The  science  of  floating  bodies.— PiaJie  or 
line  of  flotation,  the  plane  or  line  in  which 
the  horizontal  surface  of  a  fluid  cuts  a  body 
floating  in  it.— Stable  flotation,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  that  position  of  a  floating  body  in 
which  it  is  not  capable  of  being  upset  by 
the  exertion  of  a  small  force,  but,  when 
slightly  disturbed,  invarialily  returns  to  its 
former  position.  When  the  metacentre  is 
directly  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
floating  body,  the  flotation  is  stable;  when 
the  metacentreis  below  the  centre  of  gravity, 
the  flotation  is  unstable ;  and  when  the 
metacentre  and  centre  of  gravity  coincide, 
the  flotation  or  equilibrium  is  indifferent. 

Flote  (flot),  c.i.  To  skim.  Tusser.  [Local.] 

Flotet  (Hot),  n.    A  float;  a  wave. 

They  all  have  met  again. 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  Jlote, 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples.  Shak. 

Fl0tery,t  a.    Floating.  Chaucer. 

Flotilla  (flo-til'la),  11.  [Sp.  dim.  of yioto(which 
see).]  A  little  fleet;  a  fleet  of  small  vessels. 

Flotsam,  Flotson  (flot'sam,  flot'son),  11. 
[From  float.]  Such  a  portion  of  the  wreck 
of  a  ship  and  the  cargo  as  continues  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  (See  Jetsam.) 
Flotsam  belongs  to  the  sovereign  or  the 
grantee  of  the  sovereign,  if  no  owner  appears 
to  claim  within  a  year  after  it  is  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  parties  otherwise  entitled. 

Fl0tte,t         To  flow;  to  float.  Chancer. 

Flottent  (flot'en),  pp.  Skimmed. 

Flough,  '1.   See  Flew. 

Flounce  (flouns),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  flounced; 
ppr.  flouncing.  [Akin  N.  flunsa,  to  plunge 
about  in  water;  O.D.  plonssen,  to  plunge;  E. 
plunge.]  To  make  violent  or  rapid  move- 
ments with  the  limbs  and  body;  to  spring, 
turn,  or  twist  with  sudden  effort  or  violence; 
to  struggle;  to  flounder;  to  throw  one's  self 
about  with  jerks,  as  if  in  displeasui'e  or  agi- 
tation. 

They  flounce  and  tumble  in  unwieldy  joy.  Thotnson. 
You  neither  fret,  nor  fume,  nor  fltuitce.  Swift 

Flounce  (flouns),  n.  A  sudden  jerking  mo- 
tion of  the  body. 

Flounce  (flouns),  n.  [Originally  written 
frounce,  from  Fr.  froncis,'  a  plait,  from 
froncer,  fronser,  to  plait,  to  wrinkle.  See 
Frounce.]  A  strip  of  cloth  sewed  horizon- 
tally round  a  frock  or  gown,  with  the  lower 
border  loose  and  spreading. 

Peeps  into  every  chest  and  box. 

Turns  all  her  furbeloes  and  Jtcitnces.  Prior. 

Flounce  (flouns),  v.  t.  To  deck  with  a  flounce 
or  flounces ;  as,  to  flounce  a  petticoat  or 
frock. 

Flounder  (floun'dfer),  n.  [G.  flunder,  Sw. 
flundra,  Icel.  flythra,  flounder.]  1.  A  small, 
flat,  malacopterygious  fish  of  the  family 
Pleuronectidse,  and  genus  Pleuronectes  or 
Platessa,  the  common  flounder  being  the 
Pleuronectes  or  Platessa  flesus.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  common  of  the  flat-flshes,  and 
is  found  in  the  sea  and  near  the  mouths 
of  large  livers  all  round  our  coast ;  but 
abounds  most  where  the  bottom  is  soft, 
whether  of  clay,  sand,  or  mud.  Flounders 
live  and  thrive  whether  in  the  sea,  in 
brackish,  or  in  fresh  water;  indeed  they 
have  been  successfully  transferred  to  fresh- 
water ponds.  They  feed  upon  aquatic  in- 
sects, worms,  and  small  fishes ;  and  some- 
times, though  not  usually,  acquire  the  weight 
of  i  lbs.  The  common  flounder  is  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  Northern,  Baltic,  and  Mediter- 
ranean Seas.  The  Argus-flounder  is  the  P. 
argus,  a  native  of  the  American  seas.— 2.  A 
tool  whose  edge  is  used  to  stretch  leather 
for  a  boot  front  in  a  blocking-board. 

Flounder  (floun'der),  v.i.  [Regarded  Uy 
Wedgwood  as  a  nasalized  form  of  D.  flod- 
deren,  to  flap  like  aloose  garment,  and  hence, 
from  similarity  of  sound,  applied  to  the 
splashing  motion  of  a  body  in  water.  ]  To 
make  violent  motions  with  the  limbs  and 
body  when  hampered  in  some  manner ;  to 
struggle  as  a  horse  in  the  mire;  to  roll  or 
tumble  about. 

They  ha.veJ?oiiti(fered  on  from  blunder  to  blunder. 

l-y.  Hamilton. 

Flour  (flour),  n.  [Fr.  fleur,  from  L.  fl.os, 
floris,  a  flower— contr.  for  flear  de  farine, 
the  finest  part  of  the  meal.  Comp.  flowers 
of  sulphur.  See  Flower,  which  is  merely 
another  form  of  the  same  word.]  The  finely 
ground  meal  of  wheat  or  of  any  other  grain; 
especially,  the  finer  part  of  meal  separated 
by  bolting;  hence,  the  fine  and  soft  powder 
of  any  substance;  as,  flour  of  emery. 


Flour  (flour),  v.t.  1.  To  grind  and  bolt;  to 
convert  into  flour;  as,  to _/fo?(r  wheat.— 2.  To 
sprinkle  with  flour. 

Flour-box  (rtour'boks),  11.     A  tin  box  for 

scattering  Hour;  a  dredging  or  dredge  box. 
Flour-dredge,  Flour-dredger  (Hour'drej, 

floui-'drej-er),  n.    Same  as  Flour-box. 
Flour-dresser  (flour'dres-er),  n.  A  cylinder 

for  dressing  flour,  instead  of  passing  it 

through  bolting-cloths. 
Floure.t  !!.!'.    To  flourish.  Chaucer. 
Flourette.t  n.    A  floweret  or  small  flower. 

Chaucer. 

Flourish  (flu'rish),  v.i.  [Fr.  fleur ir,  fleuris- 
sant,  L.  floreo,  to  flower,  to  bloom,  from 
flos,  floris,  a  flower.]  1.  To  thrive;  to  grow 
luxuriantly ;  to  increase  and  enlarge,  as  a 
healthy  growing  plant ;  as,  the  beech  and 
the  maple  flourish  best  in  a  deep,  rich,  and 
moist  loam. 

By  continual  meditations  in  sacred  writings  a  man 
as  naturally  improves  and  advances  in  holiness,  as  a 
tree  thrives  and  flourishes  in  a  kindly  and  well- 
watered  soil.  Bp.  Home. 

2.  To  be  prosperous;  to  increase  in  wealth, 
comfort,  happiness,  or  honour;  to  have  abun- 
dance of  good  things  or  qualities ;  to  pro- 
sper; to  augment;  to  thrive. 

Bad  men  as  frequently  prosper  and  flourish,  and 
that  by  the  means  of  their  wickedness.  Nelson. 
But  thou  shalt flourish  in  immortal  youth 
Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements.  Addison. 
In  Athens,  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourish'd,  since  mute.  Milton. 

3.  To  use  florid  language;  to  make  a  display 
of  figures  and  lofty  expressions;  to  be  copious 
and  flowery. 

They  dilate  and  flourish  long  on  little  incidents. 

IValts. 

4.  To  make  bold  strokes  in  writing;  to  make 
large,  irregular,  and  fanciful  lines;  to  make 
ornamental  strokes;  as,  to  flourish  with  the 
pen. — 5.  To  move  or  be  moved  in  fantastic 
iiTegular  figures;  to  play  with  fantastic  and 
irregular  motion. 

Impetuous  spread 
The  stream,  and  smoking, ylourish'd  o'er  his  head. 

Pope. 

6.  In  music,  (a)  to  play  in  a  bold  dashing 
style,  introducing  profusely  ornamental  but 
unmeaning  notes;  as,  to  flourish  on  an 
organ  or  violin.  (6)  To  play  a  bold  prelude 
or  fanfare,  as  on  the  trumpet. 

"Why  do  the  emperor's  trumpets  flourish  thus? 

Shak. 

7.  To  boast;  to  vaunt;  to  brag.  Pope. 
Flourish  (flu'rish),  v.t.  1.  To  cause  to  thrive ; 

to  develop;  to  expand.  Bacon.— 2.  To  adorn 
with  flowers  or  beautiful  figures,  either 
natural  or  artificial;  to  ornament  with  any- 
thing showy. 

The  day  book  and  inventory  book  shall  be  Jfoier- 
ished.  Frenc/i  Com.  Code. 

3.  To  make  into  flourishes;  to  make  embel- 
lishments or  ornamental  work  out  of. 

All  that  I  shall  say  will  be  but  like  bottoms  of 
thread  close  wound  up.  which,  with  a  good  needle, 
perhaps  may  be  /lourished  into  large  works.  Bacon. 

4.  To  make  bold  or  irregular  movements 
with;  to  hold  in  the  hand  and  swing  about; 
to  brandish;  as,  to  flourish  a  sword. — 5.  To 
embellish  with  the"  flowers  of  diction ;  to 
adorn  with  rhetorical  figures;  to  giacewith 
ostentatious  eloquence ;  to  set  off  with  a 
parade  of  words.— 6.  To  vamish  over;  to 
gloss  over;  to  give  a  fair  appearance  to. 

To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  Jlourish  the  deceit.  Shnk. 

Flourish  (flu'rish),  n.  1.  A  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

Rome  .  .  .  was  in  that  flourish  that  Saint  Austin 
desired  to  see  her  in.  Hoioell. 

2.  Showy  splendour;  decoration;  ornament; 
beauty.  'The  flourish  of  his  sober  youth.' 
Crashaw.—S.  Ostentatious  end)ellislmient ; 
ambitious  copiousness  or  amplification;  pa- 
rade of  words  and  figures;  show;  as,  a  flour- 
ish of  rhetoric;  a  floui  is}i  of  wit. 

He  lards  with  Nourishes  his  long  harani^ue. 

Dryden. 

4.  A  figure  formed  by  bold,  irregular  lines, 
or  fanciful  strokes  of  the  pen  or  graver;  as, 
the  flourishes  about  a  great  letter.  —  f>.  A 
brandishing ;  the  waving  of  a  weapon  or 
something  else  held  in  the  hand ;  as,  the 
flourish  of  a  sword. 

The  next  day  Miss  Ritter  saw  the  deacon  drive 
past  with  a  waggon-load  of  children;  he  nodded  his 
head  at  her  as  he  passed,  and  whipped  up  the  old 
horse  with  a  flourish.       Harper  s  Monthly  Ma^^. 

6.  In  music,  the  decorative  notes  which  a 
singer  or  instrumental  performer  adds  to  a 
passage,  with  the  double  view  of  heightening 
the  effect  of  the  composition  and  of  display- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hfer;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  ab?/ne;     y.  Sc.  U'tj. 
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ing  his  own  flexibility  of  voice  or  finger. — 
Flourish  of  tnunjyett:,  a  trumpet-call,  fan- 
fare, or  prelude  for  one  or  more  instruments 
performed  on  the  approach  of  any  person 
of  distinction;  hence,  any  ostentatious  pre- 
liminary sayings  or  iloings. 

Flourislied  (flu'risht),  p.  and  a.  In  her. 
flowered  or  adorned  with  trefoils,  fleur-de- 
lis,  &c.  Called  also  Flory,  Florette,  Flurt,  &c. 

Flourisher  (flu'rish-er),  n.  One  who  flour- 
ishes. 

FlourisMngly  (flu'rish-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
flourishing  manner;  with  flourishes;  osten- 
tatiously. 

Flour-mill  (flour'mil),  n.  A  mill  for  grind- 
ing and  sifting  flour. 

Flour-packer  (flour'pak-^r),  n.  A  machine 
for  packing  bags  or  barrels  with  flour. 

Floury  (.Hour'i),  a.  Consisting  of  or  resem- 
bling flour;  covered  with  floirr;  as,  your  coat 
is  floury. 

Flout  (flout),  v.t.  [Akin  Gotk  flautan,  to 
vaunt;  A.  Sax.  flitan,  0. E.  and  Sc.  flt/te,  flite, 
to  scold.]  To  mock  or  insult;  to  treat  with 
contempt;  to  produce  the  feeling  of  disre- 
spect or  degradation  toward. 

He  fioJiti:d  us  downright.  Shak. 
The  g.-iy  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild  but  to  jlout  the  ruins  gray.      Sir  W.  Scott. 

Flout  (flout),  ».  i.  To  practise  mocking ;  to 
sneer;  to  behave  with  contempt:  often  with 
at.  ''!<!evev  flout  at  me.'  Shak.  'Fleer 
and  gibe,  and  laugh  and  flotit.'  Swift. 

Flout  (flout),  n.    A  mock;  an  insult. 

wherefore  wail  for  one. 
Who  put  your  beauty  to  this  Jioiet  and  scorn? 

Flouter  (flout'er),  n.  One  who  flouts  and 
flings;  a  mocker. 

Floutingly  ( flout'ing-li ),  adv.  With  flout- 
ing; insultingly. 

Flouting-StOCk  (flout'ing-stok),  n.  An  ob- 
ject of  flouting  or  ridicule;  a  laughing-stock. 

Shak. 

Flow  (flo),  ^).^.  [A.  Ssix.  flowan.  to  Cog. 
D.  vloeijen.  to  flow;  O.H.G.  flaioan,  to  wash; 
Skr.^^H,  to  flow;  to  swim.]  l.To  move  along 
an  inclined  plane  or  on  descending  ground 
by  the  operation  of  gravity,  and  with  a  con- 
tinual change  of  place  among  the  particles 
or  parts,  as  a  fluid ;  as,  rivers  flow  from 
springs  and  lakes;  tears  flow  from  the  eyes. 

2.  To  melt;  to  become  liquid. 

That  the  mountains  mic^ht  /fiJTf  down  at  thy  presence. 

Is.  Ixiv.  I. 

3.  To  proceed;  to  issue;  as,  evils  floia  from 
different  sources;  wealth  flows  from  indus- 
try and  economy.— 4.  To  aboimd ;  to  have 
or  be  in  abundance;  to  be  full;  to  be  copious; 
to  be  crowded;  as,  flowing  cups  or  goblets. 

In  that  day  the  mountains  shall  drop  down  new 
wine,  and  the  hills  shall  Jtc7u  with  milk.     Joel  iii.  i8. 

The  dry  streets fio7vd  with  men.  Chapmn^t. 
5.  To  glide  along  smoothly,  without  harsh- 
ness or  asperity;  as,  a  flowing  period;  rfojo- 
ing  numbers.— 6.  To  be  smooth  or  pleasant 
to  the  ear;  to  be  easily  or  smootlily  uttered 
by  the  tongue. 

Virgil  is  sweet  and  flowing  in  his  hexameters. 

Dry  den. 

7.  To  hang  loose  and  waving;  as,  a  flawing 
mantle;  flowing  locks. 

The  imperial  purple /Icwiii^in  his  train. 

A.  Hayjiilto)!. 

8.  To  rise,  as  the  tide:  opposed  to  ehh;  as,  the 
tide  flows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. — 9.  To 
move  in  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  body; 
to  circulate,  as  blood.  — 10.  To  discharge 
blood  in  excess  from  the  uterus. 

Flow  (flo),  v.t.  1.  To  cover  with  water;  to 
overflow;  to  inundate;  as,  the  low  grounds 
along  the  river  are  annually  flowed. — 2.  To 
cover  with  varnish. 

Flow  (Ho),  n.  1.  A  stream  of  water  or  other 
fluid;  a  current;  as,  a  flow  of  water;  a  flow 
of  blood.  —2.  The  rise  of  the  tide.  — .3.  Abun- 
dance; copiousness;  as,  a  flow  of  spirits. — 

4.  Any  gentle  procedure  or  movement,  as  of 
thought,  language,  and  the  like,  resembling 
in  undisturbed  and  even  movement  the  flow 
of  a  river,  and  denoting  a  copious  supply; 
outpotiring;  stream. 

The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.  Pope, 

5.  A  watery  moss;  a  flow-bog.  [Scotch.] 
Flowage  (flo'aj),  n.  Act  of  flowing;  state  of 

being  flowed. 

Flow-bog,  Flow-moss  (floTiog,  flo'mos),  n. 
A  peat-bog  tlie  surface  of  which  is  liable  to 
rise  and  fall  witli  every  increase  or  diminu- 
tion frf  water,  fioni  rains  or  springs. 

Flower  (flnu'er), [O.E.  flour,  flowre,  from 
O.Fr.  flour,  flur,  Jlod.  Fr.  fleur,  from  L.  flos, 
^oris'.aflower.  B._rto»r  is  really  the  same  wortl 
though  it  has  taken  a  different  signification 
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with  a  somewhat  dift'erent  form.  The  word 
is  found  in  all  the  Romance  languages,  and 
has  also  passed  into  Icelandic,  Swedish,  and 
Danish.  The  W .  fflur ,h\oom,  fitvraw ,to\i\ovi , 
to  bloom,  are  probal.)ly  borrowed  from  the 
English.]  1.  In  (jot  the  organs  of  reproduction 
in  a  phenogamous  plant.  A  complete  flower 
consists  of  stamens  and  pistils  together  with 
two  sets  of  leaves  which  surround  and  pi'o- 
tect  them,  the  calyx  and  corolla.  The  stamens 
and  pistils  are  the  essential  organs  of  the 
flower.  They  occupy  two  circles  or  rows,  the 
one  within  the  other,  the  stamens  being  in 
the  outer  row.  The  stamens  consist  of  a  stalk 
ov  filament  supporting  a  roundish  body,  the 
anther,  which  is  fllled  with  a  powdery  sub- 
stance called  the  pollen.  The  pistil  consists 
of  a  closed  cell  or  ovary  at  the  base,  con- 
taining ovules,  and  covered  by  a  style  which 
terminates  in  the  stigma.  These  organs  are 
surrounded  by  the  corolla  and  calyx,  which 
together  are  called  the  floral  envelope,  or 
when  they  both  display  rich  colouring  the 
perianth.  The  leaves  of  the  corolla  are  called 
petals,  and  those  of 
the  calyx  sepals.  Some 
flowers  want  the  floral 
envelope, and  are  called 
achlamydeous ;  others 
have  the  calyx  but  are 
without  the  corolla, 
and  are  called  mono- 
chlamydeous.  Flowers 
are  generally  bisexual, 
but  some  plants  have 
unisexual  flowers;  that 
is,  the  pistils  are  in  one 
flower  and  the  stamens  in  another.  The 
figure  shows  the  flower  of  CheiranthnsCheiri 
(wallflower) :  a,  peduncle ;  b,  calyx ;  c,  co- 
rolla ;  d,  stamens ;  e,  pistil.  —  Pedunculate 
flower,  one  supported  on  a  flower -stalk 
or  peduncle.  See  Pedunculate. — Sessile 
flower,  one  without  a  peduncle.  See  Ses- 
sile. —  Fertile  or  female  floxoer,  one  hav- 
ing pistils.  —  ilfa?!;  or  sterile  flower,  one 
having  stamens  only.  —  Hermaphrodite  or 
perfect  flower,  one  having  both  stamens  and 
pistils.  See  Inflorescence.  —  Artificial 
flowers.  Imitations  of  natural  flowers,  worn 
as  ornaments  in  the  hair,  in  bonnets,  &c. — 

2.  In  popular  language,  the  delicate  and 
gaily-coloured  leaves  or  petals  on  a  plant ; 
a  circle  of  leaves  or  leaflets  of  some  other 
colour  than  green;  a  blossom.- 3.  The  early 
part  of  life  or  of  manhood ;  the  prime ; 
youthful  vigour;  youth;  as,  the  flower  of  age 
or  of  life.— 4.  The  best  or  finest  part  of  a 
thing;  the  most  valuable  part ;  as,  young, 
vigorous,  and  brave  men  are  the  flower  of  a 
nation. 

The  choice  and  floiuer  of  all  things  profitable  the 
Psalms  do  more  briefly  contain.  Hooker. 

5.  A  figure  of  speech;  an  ornament  of  style. 

6.  The  finest  part  of  grain  pulverized.  In 
this  sense  it  is  now  always  written  Flour 
(which  see).— 7.  pi.  (a)  In  chem.  fine  particles 
of  bodies,  especially  when  raised  by  fire  in 
sublimation,  and  adhering  to  the  heads  of 
vessels  in  the  form  of  a  powder  or  mealy 
substance;  as,  the  flowers  of  sulphur.  (b)The 
menstrual  discharge,  (c)  In  printing,  or- 
namental types  for  borders  of  pages,  cards, 
and  the  like. 

Flower  (flou'er),  v.i.  [From  the  noun.  ]  1.  To 
blossom;  to  bloom;  to  expand  the  petals,  as 
a  plant;  to  produce  flowers.— 2.  To  be  in  the 
prime  and  spring  of  life;  to  flourish;  to  be 
youthful,  fresh,  and  vigorous;  to  come  into 
the  finest  or  fairest  condition.  '  When 
flowered,  my  youthful  spring.'   Spenser. — 

3.  To  froth ;  to  ferment  gently;  to  mantle, 
as  new  beer. 

The  beer  did  flower  a  little.  Bacon. 

4.  To  come  as  cream  from  the  surface. 

If  you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations,  which 
have  Jloiuered  off,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  burnishing 
of  many  studious  and  contemplative  years,  I  here 
give  you  them  to  dispose  of.  Miitor.. 

Flower  (flou'er),  v.t.  1.  To  embellish  with 
figures  of  flowers;  to  adorn  with  imitated 
flowers. — 2.  To  cause  to  blossom.  Quart.  Rev. 

Flowerage  (flou'er-aj),  n.  State  of  flowers; 
flowei's  in  general. 

Flower-bearing  (flou'er-bar-ing),  a.  Pro- 
ducing flowers. 

Flower-bud  (flou'er-bud),  n.  The  bud  which 
produces  a  flower. 

Flower-clock  (flou'er-klok),  n.  A  contriv- 
ance for  measuring  time  by  means  of  flowers 
that  open  and  shut  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day. 

Flower  -  crowned  ( flou '  er  -  kround ),  a. 
Crowned  with  flowers. 


Flower-de-lis,  Flower-de-luce  (flou'er-de- 

le,  flou'er-de-liis),  n.  [Fr.  Jleur  de  lis,  flower 
of  the  lily.]  1.  In  her.  same  as  Fleur-de-lis. 
2.  In  bot.  the  iris,  a  genus  of  monocotyledon- 
ous  plants,  the  type  of  the  family  Iridaceso. 
See  Iris. 

Flowered  (flou'erd),  p.  and  a.  Embellished 
with  figures  of  flowers. 

Floweret  (flou'er-et),  n.  [Fr.  fleurctte,  dim. 
of  fleur,  a  flower.]    A  small  flower;  a  floret. 

Flower-fence  (flou'er-f  ens),  n.  A  name  first 
given  to  the  plant  Poinciana  pulcherrima, 
from  its  having  been  used  in  the  West 
Indies  in  hedges,  but  afterwards  extended 
to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Poinciana. 
The  name  bastard  fioioer-fence  is  given  to 
the  species  of  the  genus  Adenanthera. 

Flowerful  (flou'er-ful),  a.  Abounding  with 
flowers. 

Flower-garden  (flou'er-gar-dn),  n.  A  garden 
in  which  flowers  chiefly  are  cultivated. 

Flower-gentle  (flou'er-jen-tl),  n.  A  popular 
name  for  all  the  species  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Amaranthus,  but  more  particularly 
for  A.  tricolor,  a  Chinese  species  found  in 
our  gardens,  and  remarkable  for  the  vivid 
colours  of  its  foliage. 

Flower-head  (flou'er-hed),  n.  In  bot.  the 
capitulum,  or  that  mode  of  inflorescence  in 
which  all  the  flowers  are  sessile  upon  a  re- 
ceptacle, as  in  the  daisy.  See  first  cut  under 
Disc,  3.  (c). 

Floweriness  (flou'er-i-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  flowery,  or  of  abounding  with 
flowers. — 2.  I'loridness  of  speech;  abund- 
ance of  figures. 

Flowering  (flou'er-ing),  p.  and  a.  Having 
or  producing  flowers.  —  Flowering  plants, 
(a)  Phenogamous  plants,  or  plants  which 
produce  flowers,  as  opposed  to  cryptogamous 
or  fiowerless  plants,  (b)  Plants  cultivated 
for  their  flowers  rather  than  for  their  fruit, 
as  garden  border- plants,  as  opposed  to 
vegetables. 

Flowering -ash  (flou'er-ing-ash),  n.  The 
common  name  of  Ornus  europcea,  nat.  order 
01eacea3,  a  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe,  common  in  our  arbore- 
tums.  It  yields  the  saccharine  substance 
called  manna. 

Flowering-fern  (flou'er-ing-fern),  n.  The 
popular  name  of  Osmunda  regalis,  nat. 
order  Osmundacea;.  It  is  the  noblest  and 
most  striking  of  our  ferns,  and  grows  in 
boggy  places  and  wet  margins  of  woods. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  upper  pinna; 


Flowering-fern  {Osmittida  regalis). 

of  the  fronds  being  transformed  into  a  hand- 
some panicle  covered  with  sporangia. 

Flowering-rusll  (flou'er-ing-rush),  n.  The 
common  name  of  Butomus  umbcllatns,  nat. 
order  Butomaceae,  a  beautiful  plant  found 
in  pools  and  wet  ditches  of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  rare  in  Scotland.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  handsomest  herbaceous  plant  of 
the  British  flora.  The  leaves  are  2  to  3  feet 
long,  linear,  triangular,  their  sharp  edges 
sometimes  cutting  the  mouths  of  cattle, 
whence  their  generic  name  Butomus  (ox- 
cutting).  The  scape  or  flowering  stem  is 
longer  than  the  leaves,  terminating  in  a  large 
umbel  of  rose-coloured  flowers,  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  all  other  British 
plants  by  having  nine  stamens,  six  in  an 
outer,  and  three  in  an  inner  row. 

Flower  -  inwoven  (flou'er-in-wov-u),  a. 
Adorned  with  flowers;  interwoven  with  that 
which  is  adorned.  '  Flower-inwoven  tresses. ' 
Milton. 


ch,  cAain;     ch.  Sc.  locft;     g,  jo;     j.job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  tAen;  th,  t/iin;     w,  wig;   wh,  itTiig;   zh,  azure. — See  KEY. 
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Flower-leaf  (flou'er-lef),  n.    The  leaf  of  a 

flower;  a  petal. 

Flower  less  (flou'er-les),  a.  Having  no 
tlowcrs;  specifically,  in  hot.  applied  to  cryp- 
toganioiis  plants,  as  opposed  to phenogamoxis 
or  ilnwering  plants. 

Flowerlessness  (flou'er-les-nes),  n.  State 
i>i-  iiuality  (if  being  without  flowers. 

Flower-maker  (flou'er-mak-er),  n.  A  maker 
of  artificial  llowers. 

Flower-piece  (flou'er-pes),  n.  A  painting 
or  picture  of  flowers. 

Flower-pot  (Hou'er-pot),  n.  A  pot  in  which 
llowering-iilants  or  shrubs  are  grown,  gener- 
ally made  of  burned  clay,  unglazed,  taper- 
ing a  little  towards  the  bottom,  which  is 
perforated  with  one  or  more  holes. 

Flower-show  (flou'er-sho),  n.  An  exhibition 
of  flowers,  generally  competitive. 

Flower-Stalk  (llou'Sr-stak),  n.  In  hot.  the 
peduncle  of  a  plant,  or  the  stem  that  sup- 
ports the  flower  or  fructification. 

Flower-work  (flou'er-werk),  n.  Imitation  of 
flowers;  natural  or  artificialflowers  arranged 
for  ornament. 

Flowery  (flou'er-i\  a.  1.  Full  of  flowers; 
abounding  with  blossoms;  as,  a  flowery  field. 
2.  Adorned  with  artificial  flowers,  or  the 
figures  of  blossoms. — 3.  Richly  embellislied 
with  figurative  language;  florid;  as,  a  flowery 
style. 

Flowery -kirtled  (flou'e-ri-kSr-tld),  a. 
Adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers.  '  Flowery- 
kirfh'd  Naiades.'  Milton. 

Flowing  (Ho'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Moving  as  a 
fluid;  issuing;  proceeding.— 2.  Abounding; 
inundating. — S.  Fluent;  smooth,  as  style; 
smoothly  undulating,  as  a  \me.~Flowing 
.sheets  {naut.),  the  position  of  the  sheets,  or 
lower  corners  of  the  principal  sails,  when 
they  are  loosened  to  the  wind,  so  as  to 
receive  it  into  their  cavities,  in  a  direction 
more  nearly  perpendicular  than  when  they 
are  close-hauled,  althougli  more  obliquely 
than  when  the  vessel  is  sailing  before  the 
wind. 

Flowingly  (flo'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  flowing 
manner;  smoothly;  with  volubility;  with 
abundance. 

Flowingness  (flo'ing-nes),  n.  Quality  of 
being  flowing  or  fluent ;  fluency ;  smooth- 
ness of  diction;  stream  of  diction. 

Flowk  (flouk),  n.  A  local  name  of  the 
flounder.    See  Fluke. 

Flow-moss  (flo'mos).   See  Flow-bog. 

Flown  ( ffou ),  pp.  of  verb  to  fly:  often  with 
verlj  to  be  as  auxiliary.  Gone  away ;  de- 
parted.   '  Was  reason  }iow?j. '  Prior. 

Flown  (flon),  pp.  of  verb  to  flow.  Filled 
quite  full;  flushed. 

when  night 

Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial  Jlow)t  witli  insolence  and  wine.  Miitcn. 

Some  critics  have  supposed  that  flown  in  this 
passage  is  a  corruption  for  blown.  Warton 
reads  swoln. 

Flowretry  (flou'ret-ri),  n.  [From  flowret, 
on  type  of  musketry  from  musket.]  Carved 
work  representing  flowers. 

Floxed-silkt  (floxt'silk),  n.  The  same  as 
Floss-siUc. 

Floyt.t'i    A  flute. 

Fluate  (flu'at),  ?».  [From  fluor  (which  see).  ] 
In  ehem.  a  salt  once  supposed  to  be  formed 
by  the  combination  of  fluoric  acid  with  a  me- 
tallic oxide,  an  earth,  or  alkali;  as,  flxiate  of 
alumina  or  soda.  They  are  properly  fluorides. 

Flucan,  Flukan  (flfi'kan),  n.  l.  In  mineral. 
an  earth  or  clay  of  a  slimy  glutinous  consis- 
tence, in  colour  for  the  most  part  blue  or 
white,  or  a  mixture  of  both. — 2.  A  provin- 
cial, especially  Cornish,  name  for  an  inter- 
ruption or  shifting  of  a  lode  of  ore  caused 
by  a  cross  vein  or  fissure;  a  cross-course  or 
transverse  vein  composed  of  clay. 

Fluctiferous  (fluk-tif'er-us),  a.  [L.  fluctus, 
a  wave,  and /cro,  to  produce.]  Producing 
or  tending  to  produce  waves.  Blount. 

Fluctisonous  (fluk-ti'son-us),  a.  [L.  fluctus. 
a  wave,  and  sono,  to  sound.]  Soimding  as 
waves.  Bailey. 

Fluctuability  (fluk't(i-a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  fluctuable.  [Rare] 

Fluctuable  (flidc'tu-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
fluctuating;  liable  to  fluctuation. 

Fluctuant  (Ihik'tu-ant),  a.  [L.  fluctzians, 
Jliictiiantis.  ppr.  vifluctuo.  See  FLUCTUATE.] 
Mi)ving  like  a  vvave^  wavering;  unsteady. 

Fluctuate  (fluk'tu-at),  tJ.t.  pret.  &  ^-p.  fluc- 
tuated; ppr.  fluctuating.  [L.  fluctuo,  fluc- 
tuatuin,  from  fluctus,  a  wave,  from  flxw,  to 
flow.]  1.  To  move  as  a  wave;  to  roll  hither 
and  thither;  to  wave;  as,  a  fluctuating  field 
of  air.  — 2.  To  float  backward  and  forward, 


as  on  waves;  to  move  now  in  one  direction 
and  now  iu  another;  to  be  wavering  or  un- 
steady; to  be  irresolute;  to  rise  and  fall;  to 
be  in  an  imsettled  state;  as,  public  opinion 
often  fluctuates;  men  often  fluctuate  be- 
tween different  parties  and  opinions;  the 
funds  or  the  prices  of  stocks  fluctuate  with 
the  events  of  the  day. 

Tlie  tempter,  ...  as  to  passion  mov'd 
Fluctuates  disturbed.  Milton. 

They  (maidens)  to  and  fro 
Flitctuated,  as  flowers  in  storm.  TeJtitysofi. 

Syn.  To  wave,  oscillate,  undulate,  waver, 
vacillate,  hesitate,  scruple. 
Fluctuate  (fluk'tu-at),  v.t.    To  put  into  a 
state  of  fluctuating  or  wave-like  motion. 

A  breeze  began  to  tremble  o'er 

The  lartje  leaves  of  the  sycamore 

And /Incticate  all  the  still  perfume.  Tennyson. 

Fluctuating  (fluk'tii-at-ing),  p.  and  a.  Wav- 
ering; rolling  as  a  wave;  moving  in  this  and 
that  direction;  rising  and  falling;  unsteady; 
changeable;  as,  we  have  little  confidence  in 
fluctuating  opinions. 

Fluctuation  (fluk-tii-a'shon),  n.  [L.  fluctu- 
atiu.  from  fluctuo.  See  FLUCTUATE.]  1.  A 
motion  like  that  of  waves;  a  moving  in  this 
and  that  direction;  as,  the  fluctuations  of 
the  sea.— 2.  A  rising  and  falling  suddenly; 
a  wavering ;  unsteadiness ;  as,  the  fluctua- 
tions of  prices  or  of  the  funds;  fluctuations 
of  opinion. —3.  In  med.  the  perceptible 
motion  comnmnicated  to  pus  or  other  fluids 
by  pressure  or  percussion. 

Flue  (flii),  n.  [Comp.  0,  Fr.  flue,  a  flowing, 
from  L.  fluo,  to  flow.    Skeat  talies  it  from 

0.  Fr.  fleute,  a  flute,  the  beak  of  a  retort.] 

1.  A  passage  for  smoke  in  a  chimney,  lead- 
ing from  the  fireplace  to  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  or  into  another  passage.  —  2.  A 
pipe  or  tube  for  conveying  heat  to  water  in 
certain  kinds  of  steam-boilers. — 3.  A  pas- 
sage in  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
heat  from  one  part  of  a  building  to  another. 

Flue  (flii).  To  expand  or  splay,  as  the 
jambs  of  a  window. 

Flue  (flii),  n.  [Probably  connected  with 
fluff,  G.  flau,  soft.]  Soft  down  or  fur;  very 
flne  hair;  flew. 

Flue  (flii).  A  money  of  account  of  Morocco 
of  the  value  of  ^th  part  of  a  penny  sterling. 

Flue-boiler  (flCi'boil-er),  n.  A  steam-boiler 
with  flues  running  through  the  part  that 
contains  the  water. 

Fluellen,  Fluellin  (flii-el'Ien,  flii-el'lin),  n. 

[Comp.  t).  fluweel,  velvet,  fluoeclbloetn,  am- 
aranth.] The  popular  name  of  two  British 
plants,  the  one  Linaria  spuria,  or  male 
fluellen,  and  the  other  Veronica  Chamoedrys, 
or  female  fluellin.  Both  plants  have  soft 
velvety  leaves. 

Fluellite  (flii'el-Iit),  n.  {K.  fluor,  and  6r. 
lithos,  a  stone.]  A  compound  of  fluoric  acid 
and  alumina  which  occurs  at  Stenna-gwyn 
in  Cornwall  in  octahedi'al  crystals.  It  is  a 
fluoride  of  aluminium. 

Fluencet  (flfi'ens),  n.    Fluency.  Milton. 

Fluency  (flii'en-si),  n.  [L.  fluentia,  a  flowing, 
fluency,  from  fluens,fluentis,  ppr.  of  fluo,  to 
flow.]  The  quality  of  being  fluent;  smooth- 
ness ;  readiness  of  utterance ;  volubility;  afflu- 
ence; abundance. 

Fluent  (flii'ent),  a.  [L.  fluens,  fluentis.  See 
Fluency.]  l.  Flowing  or  capable  of  flow- 
ing; liquid;  gliding;  passing;  current.  'Mo- 
tion being  a  fluent  thing.'  Ray.— 2.  Ready 
in  the  use  of  words;  voluble;  copious;  having 
words  at  command  and  uttering  them  with 
facility  and  smoothness;  as,  a  fluent  speaker. 
3.  Voluble;  smooth;  as,  fluent  speech. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  words  are  in  themselves  more 
horrible  than  Shelley's;  but  the  expression  of  the 
passage  is  too  fluent  for  strong  feeling.   Quart.  Re-u. 

Fluent  (flii'ent),  n.  l.t  A  stream;  a  current 
of  water.  Philips.— 1.  In  math,  the  variable 
or  flowing  quantity  in  fluxions  which  is  con- 
tinually increasing  or  decreasing,  whether  it 
be  line,  surface,  solid,  etc.;  an  integral. 

Fluently  (fli\'ent-li),  adv.  In  a  fluent  man- 
ner; with  ready  flow;  volubly;  without  hesi- 
tation or  obstruction;  as,  to  speak  fluently. 

Fluentness  (flii'ent-nes).  n.  State  of  being 
fluent;  fluency.  [Rare.] 

Flue-plate  (flu'plat),  n.  In  steam-boilers,  a 
plate  in  which  the  ends  of  flues  or  tubes  are 
set.  Called  also  Tube-plate  and  Tube-sheet. 

Flue-surface  (flii'ser-fas),  n.  The  portion 
of  the  surface  of  a  steam-boiler  heated  by 
flues,  as  distinguished  from  that  part  which 
is  heated  directly  by  the  furnace. 

Fluey  (flii'i),  a.  Resembling  or  containing 
flue  or  loose  fur  or  soft  down ;  downy;  fluffy. 

FluflE'(fluf),  n.  [Onomatopoetic]  A  puff. 
[Scotch.] —Kh/ in  the  pan,  explosion  of 


priming  in  the  lock-pan  of  a  gun,  while  the 
gun  itself  does  not  go  off;flg.  any  ineft'ectual, 
short,  spasmodic  effort  which  dies  in  the 
attempt;  a  flash  In  the  pan.    [Scotch  ] 
Fluff  (fluf ),  n.    Light  down  or  nap  such  as 
rises  from  beds,  cotton,  &c.,  when  agitated; 
flue.    See  I'LEVV,  Flue. 
Fluff-gib  (fluf'jib),  ?i.    A  squib.  [Scotch.] 
Huffy  (fluf'i),  a.    Composed  of,  containing, 
or  resembling  fluff  or  loose  flocculent  mat- 
ter, as  nap  or  down;  giving  off  loose  float- 
ing particles  when  agitated;  fluey.  'The 
carpets  were  fluffy.'  Thackeray. 

It  was  the  solid  compressed  weight  of  gold  com- 
pared with  the  flufly  bulk  of  feathers. 

Corn  kill  Mag. 

Flugelman.  See  Fugleman. 

Flugbt  (fluCht),  v.i.    To  flutter;  to  flaunt. 

[Scotch.] 

Fluid  (flu'id),  a.  [L.  fluidus,  from  fluo,  to 
How.]  Consisting  of  particles  which  move 
and  change  their  relative  position  without 
separation  on  the  slightest  pressure;  capable 
of  flowing;  liquid  or  gaseous;  as,  water  and 
air  are/fiftd  substances. — Fluid  lens,  a  lens 
made  by  conflning  a  liquid  between  two 
curved  pieces  of  glass. 

Fluid  (flii'id),  11.  A  body  whose  particles 
on  the  slightest  pressure  move  and  change 
their  relative  position  without  separation; 
a  body  which  yields  to  the  slightest  pres- 
sure; a  liquid  or  gas:  opposed  to  a  solid;  as, 
air,  water,  blood,  chyle,  are  fluids.  Fluids 
are  divided  into  liquids,  such  as  water  and 
bodies  in  the  form  of  water;  and  gaseous 
bodies,  or  aeriform  fluids.  Liquids  have  been 
also  termed  non-elastic  fluids,  for  although 
they  are  not  altogether  void  of  elasticity, 
they  possess  it  only  in  a  small  degree.  Air 
and  aeriform  bodies  liave  been  called  elastic 
fluids  on  account  of  their  great  elasticity. 
—Fluid  of  Cotunnius,  a  thin  gelatinous 
fluid  found  in  the  bony  cavity  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  ear,  so  called  from  the  anatomist 
wlio  flrst  distinctly  described  it.— Fluid  com- 
jyass,  a  compass,  the  card  of  which  revolves 
in  a  bowl  of  alcohol  on  which  it  floats. 

Fluidity  (flii-id'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fluid,  or  capable  of  flowing;  that  quality  of 
a  body  which  renders  it  impressible  to  the 
slightest  force,  and  by  which  the  particles 
easily  move  or  change  their  relative  position 
without  a  separation  of  the  mass;  a  liquid, 
aeriform,  or  gaseous  state :  opposed  to  solid- 
ity. 

Fluidize  (fl(i'id-iz),  v.t.  To  convert  into  a 
fluid. 

Fluidness  (flii'id-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
fluid;  fluidity  (which  see). 
Flukan.  See  Flucan. 

Fluke  (HQk),  11.  [A  non-nasalized  form  cor- 
responding to  G.  flunk,  a  wing,  the  fluke  of 
an  anchor;  comp.  also  Sw.  flik,  Dan.  flig,  a 
flap  or  lappet;  Tian.anker-flig,  anchor-fluke.] 
1.  The  part  of  an  anchor  which  fastens  in 
the  ground.  See  ANCHOR.— 2.  In  mining, 
an  instrument  used  in  cleaning  a  hole  pre- 
vious to  its  being  cliarged  witli  powder  for 
blasting.— 3.  One  of  the  two  triangular  divi- 
sions constituting  the  tail  of  a  whale :  so 
named  from  their  resemblance  to  the  fluke 
of  an  anchor.— 4.  In  billiards,  an  accidental 
successful  stroke ;  the  advantage  gained 
when,  playing  for  one  thing,  one  gets  an- 
other; hence,  any  unexpected  or  accidental 
advantage. 

We  seem  to  have  discovered,  as  it  were  by  a  fluke, 
a  most  excellent  rule  for  all  future  cabinet  arrange- 
ments. Tt?nes  newspaper. 

Fluke,  Flowk  (flbk),  n.  [A.  %3.x.  fl6c,  flooc, 
aflat-flsh.]  A  flounder.  [Scotch  and  Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Fluke,  Fluke-worm  (fliik,  flijk'werm),  n. 
Distoma  hepaticum,  a  species  of  entozoa 
which  infests  the  ducts  of  the  liver  of  va- 
rious animals,  especially  those  of  the  sheep. 
See  Dlstoma. 

Fluky  (fluk'i),  a.  Formed  like  or  having  a 
fluke. 

Flume  (fliim),  11.  [A.  Sax.  fluin,  a  stream, 
from  L.  flu  men,  from  fluo,  to  flow;  or  it  may 
be  from  A.  Sax.  fldwan,  to  flow,  and  con- 
nected with  N.flauma,  to  flow.]  Lit  a  flow- 
ing; the  passage  or  channel  for  the  water 
that  drives  a  mill-w  Iieel;  an  artificial  chan- 
nel for  gold-washing. 

Flume -bridge,  Flume-stop  (fliim'brij, 
fliim'stop),  91.    Same  as  Fire-bridge. 

Fluminous  (flii'min-us),  a.  Pertaining  to 
rivers;  abounding  in  rivers.  Goodrich. 

Flummery  (flum'me-ri),  n.  [W.  llymry 
(from  llymyr,  harsh,  raw,  crude,  from  Ilym, 
sharp,  severe),  a  kind  of  food  made  of  oat- 
meal steeped  in  water  until  it  has  turned 
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sour.]  1.  A  sort  of  jelly  made  of  flour  or 
meal;  pap. 

Milk  and  Jltimmery  are  very  fit  for  children.  Locke. 

2.  Anything  insipid  or  not  to  the  purpose; 
mere  flattery;  empty  eompliment;  nonsense. 

Flummox,  Flummux  (flum'moks,  fium'- 
muks),  v.t.  [Used  in  various  EngUsli  dia- 
lects.] To  perplex;  to  embarrass;  to  hinder; 
to  bewilder;  to  defeat.  [Slang.] 

Flung  (flung),  pret.  &  pp.  of  jiing. 

Flunk  (flungk),  v.i.  [Probably  a  form  of 
funk.  Comp.  Sc.  flunk,  a  lazy  lounging 
person,  to  flunk,  to  squat  down.]  To  fail, 
as  in  a  lesson ;  to  retire  through  fear ;  to 
back  out.    [United  States.] 

Wliy.  little  one,  you  must  be  cracked,  if  you  Jlimk 
out  before  we  begin.  J.  C.  Neal. 

Flunk  (flungk),  n.  A  failure  or  backing 
out.    [United  States.] 

Flunkey,  Flunky  (flung'ki),  n.  [L.G.  flun- 
kern,  to  flaunt ;  D.  flonkeren,  flinkeren,  to 
glitter;  comp.  A.  Sax.  wlcenc,  proud.]  1.  A 
male  servant  in  livery.— 2.  A  term  of  con- 
tempt for  one  who  is  mean  and  base-spirited; 
a  cringing  flatterer  and  servile  imitator  of 
the  aristocracy;  a  male  toady;  a  snob. 

I  don't  frequent  operas  and  parties  in  London  like 
you  young  J?:{ft/:tes  of  the  aristocracy.  Thackeray. 

3.  In  the  United  States,  a  term  among 
stockbrokers  for  a  person  who,  unac- 
quainted witli  the  manner  in  wliicli  stocks 
are  bought  aiid  sold,  and  deceived  by  ap- 
pearances, makes  bad  investments  or  loses 
his  money. 

Flunkeydom,  Flunkydom  (flungk'i-dum), 

n.  1.  Flunkeys  collectively. — 2.  The  grade 
or  condition  of  flunkeys. 

Flunkeylsm,  Flunkjrism  (flung'ki-izm),  n. 
The  cliaracter  or  quality  of  a  flunkey;  ser- 
vility; toadyism. 

Fluoborate  (flfl-o-bor'at),  n.  A  compound 
of  fluoboric  acid  with  a  base. 

FluoboriC  (flfl-o-bor'ik),  a.  Derived  from, 
or  consisting  of  fluorin  and  boron. — Fhio- 
lioric  acid  (HB0.2.3HF),  an  oily  liquid,  like 
oil  of  vitriol,  which  fumes  in  the  air,  boils  at 
a  temperature  of  100°  C,  and  distils  with- 
out alteration.  As  a  gas  it  is  colourless, 
has  a  penetrating  pungent  odour,  and  ex- 
tinguishes flame  on  the  instant.  It  forms 
salts  with  alkalies,  wliich  are  termed  fluo- 
borates.  It  lias  a  singularly  great  affinity 
for  water.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  gaseous 
form  Ijy  lieating  to  redness  boracic  acid  and 
powdered  Huor-spar. 

FLuophospliate  (flu-o-fos'fat),  n.  A  com- 
pound formed  by  the  union  of  fluoric  and 
phosplioric  acids  with  a  base. 

Fluor  (flu'or),  n.  [L.,  a  flowing,  from  fljio, 
to  flow.]  l.t  A  fluid  state.— 2.1  Menstrual 
flux.  —  3.  In  mineral,  fluor-spar.  —  Fluor 
albus  (lit.  wliite  discliarge),  in  ined.  whites 
or  leucorrhcea:  a  disease  of  women. 

Fluorated  (flfi'or-at-ed),  a.  In  chetn.  com- 
bined witli  liydrofluoric  acid.  See  Hydro- 
fluoric. 

Fluorescence  (flu-or-es'sens),  n.  A  name 
given  to  tlie  phenomena  presented  by  the 
invisible  chemical  I'ays  of  the  blue  end  of 
the  solar  spectrimi  when  they  become  lumin- 
ous by  being  sent  tlirough  uranium  glass, 
or  solutions  of  quinine,  liorse-chestnut  Ijark, 
or  Datura  Stramonium.  In  this  way  green 
crystals,  as  of  fluor-spar,  may  give  out  blue 
rays,  due  not  to  the  colour  of  the  surface 
of  tlie  body,  but  to  its  power  of  modifying 
the  rays  incident  on  it. 

Fluorescent  (flii-or-es'sent),  a.  Possessing 
tlie  quality  of  fluorescence;  pertaining  to 
fluorescence. 

Fluorhydric  (flu-or-hi'drik),  a.  Same  as 
Hiidrofluoric  (which  see). 

Fluoric  (flii-oi-'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  fluor; 
obtained  from  fluor. 

Fluoride  (flu'or-id),  n.  In  chem.  a  compound 
obtained  by  heating  liydrofluoric  acid  with 
certain  metals,  by  the  action  of  that  acid 
on  metallic  oxides  or  carbonates,  by  heating 
electro-negative  metals,  as  antimony,  with 
fluoride  of  lead  or  fluoride  of  mercury,  and 
in  other  ways. 

Fluorin,  Fluorine  (flu'or-in),  n.  At.  wt.  19; 

sym.  F.  An  element  existing  in  fluor-spar, 
of  which  in  a  free  state  we  kno"-  but  little, 
as  its  isolation  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
Combined  with  calcium  it  forms  fluoride  of 
calcium;  with  hydrogen  it  forms  hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

Fluoroid  (flii'or-oid),  n.  [Fluor,  and  Gr. 
eidot:,  appearance.]  In  cri/stal.  a  crystal 
contained  under  twenty-four  triangles:  so 
called  because  a  frequent  form  in  fluor-spar. 

Fluorotype  (flu'or-o-tip),  n.    In  photog.  a 


process  in  which  the  salts  of  fluoric  acid 
are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
pictures  by  the  agency  of  light. 

Fluorous  (flii'or-us),  a.  Obtained  from  or 
containing  fluor. 

Fluor-spar  (flii'or-spar),n.  (CaF.)  A  common 
mineral  found  in  great  beauty  in  Derbyshire ; 
hence  it  is  known  in  this  country  under  the 
name  of  Derbyshire  Si>ar.  It  generally  occurs 
massive,  but  crystallizes  in  simple  forms  of 
the  monometric  system — viz.  the  cube,  octa- 
hedron, dodecahedron,  <tc. ,  and  in  combina- 
tions of  the  cube  and  octahedron.  Pui'e 
fluor-spar  contains  487  per  cent,  fluorine, 
61 '3  calcium.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
especially  in  connection  with  metalliferous 
beds,  as  of  silver,  tin,  lead,  and  cobalt  ores, 
but  is  found  in  distinct  veins  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Freiberg  and  in  the  Harz.  It 
is  sometimes  colourless  and  transparent, 
but  more  frequently  it  exhibits  tints  of 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  red.  From  the 
general  prevalence  of  a  blue  tint  in  the 
Derbyshire  specimens  it  is  there  known  as 
Blue-john.  It  is  often  beautifully  banded, 
especially  when  in  nodules,  which  are  much 
prized  for  the  manufacture  of  vases,  and 
occasionally  used  for  beads,  brooch-stones, 
and  other  ornamental  purposes.  The  term 
fluor  is  derived  from  the  fusibility  of  this 
substance,  on  which  account  it  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  flux  to  promote  the  fusion  of 
certain  refractory  minerals.  It  is  manufac- 
tured at  Slatlock  and  Derliy  into  a  gieat 
variety  of  articles,  chiefly  ornamental,  and 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients  for 
the  same  purpose,  being  the  material  of  the 
original  myi'rhine  vessels.  Its  speciflc  gra- 
vity is  3  14,  but  it  is  of  very  inferior  hard- 
ness, being  scratchable  by  quartz. 

Fluosilicate  (flu-o-sil'i-kat),  n.  [Fluor  and 
silex  or  silica.]  In  chem.  a  compound  of 
fluosilicic  acid  with  some  base. 

Fluosilicic  (flii'o-sil-is"ik),  a.  Composed  of 
or  derived  from  silicon  and  fluorine. — Fluo- 
silicic acid,  an  acid  composed  of  silicon  and 
fluorine.  It  is  a  gas,  and  may  be  obtained 
by  applying  a  gentle  heat  to  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  powdered  fluor-spar,  one  of 
silica,  and  two  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  retort. 
It  is  colourless,  pungent,  fumes  when  it 
escapes  into  a  humid  air,  and  is  rapidly 
absorbed  by  water. 

Fluo-tantalic  (flii'o-tan-tal"ik),  n.  An  acid 
obtained  by  treating  tantalum  with  fluoric 
acid. 

Fluo-titanic  (fiu'o-ti-tan"ik),  a.  In  chem. 
obtained  from  tantalum  and  fiuorine. 

Flur-bird  (flei-'berd),  n.  A  decoy-bird.  Gold- 
smith. 

Flurried  (flu'rid),  p.  and  a.  Put  in  agita- 
tion; agitated;  discomposed;  excited;  as,  a 
flurried  manner. 

Flurry  (flu'ri),«.  [Of  doubtful  origin  and  con- 
nections, probably  ononiatopoetic.  Comp. 
hurry,  hurry -shurry.  ]  1.  A  sudden  blast  or 
gust,  or  a  light  temporary  breeze ;  as,  a 
flurry  of  wind.  —2.  A  sudden  shower  of  short 
duration. 

And,  like  a  flurry  of  snow  on  the  whistling  wind  of 

December, 

Swift  and  sudden  and  keen  came  a  flight  of  feathery 
arrows.  Lon<rfell(nv. 

3.  Agitation;  commotion;  bustle;  hurry. 
Flurry  (flu'ri),  v.t.   To  put  in  agitation;  to 

excite  or  alarm. 

Flurry  (flur'ri),  a.  In  her.  the  same  as 
Flewry. 

Flurt  (flert),  n.    A  flirt.  Quarles. 

Flush  (flush),  v.i.  [Comp.  D.  fluysen;  Prov. 
Dan.  flusc,  to  flow  with  violence;  O.H.G. 
fluizan,  to  flow.  The  word  blush  may  have 
had  some  influence  on  the  word.]  1.  To  flow 
and  spread  suddenly ;  to  rush ;  as,  blood 
flushes  into  the  face.— 2.  To  come  in  haste; 
to  start ;  to  fly  out  suddenly,  as  a  bird  dis- 
turbed. 'Flushing  from  one  spray  unto 
another.'  Sir  T.  Browne. — 3.  To  become 
suffused;  to  become  suddenly  red;  to  glow. 

Then  flicshed  \\er  cheek  with  rosy  light.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  be  gay,  splendid,  or  beautiful. 

At  once,  arrayed 
In  all  the  colours  of  the  flushing  year. 
The  garden  glows.  Thomson. 

Flush  (flush),  V.t.    1.  To  cause  to  blush;  to 
redden  suddenly;  to  cause  the  blood  to  rush 
suddenly  into  the  face;  to  colour. 
Norflush  with  shame  the  passing  virgin's  cheek.  Gay. 

How  faintly  flushed,  how  phantom  fair. 

Was  Monte  Rosa,  hanging  there.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  elate;  to  elevate;  to  excite  the  spirits 
of;  to  animate  with  joy.  'The  Whigs  .  .  . 
flushed  with  victory  and  prosperity.'  Mac- 
aulay.  —3.  To  wash  out  or  cleanse  by  drench- 


ing with  copious  suppUes  of  water;  as,  to 
flush  a  sewer,  a  lane,  &c.  — 4.  In  sporting,  to 
cause  to  start  up  or  fly  oft';  to  spring;  as,  to 
flush  a  woodcock. — To  flush  up,  in  bricklay- 
ing, to  fill  up  the  vertical  joints  of  brick 
with  mortar.  See  FLUSH,  a.  4. 
Flush  (flush),  a.  [The  origin  of  this  word 
or  its  connection  with  the  verb  is  not  very 
clear.]  1.  Fresh;  full  of  vigour;  glowing; 
bright.  'Flush  as  May.'  Sliak. — 2.  Ricli 
in  blossom;  exuberant.  'On  this yijts/i  pome- 
granate bough.'  Keats. — 3.  Well-supplied 
with  money;  liaving  full  pockets;  as,  to  be 
quite  flush.  [Slang.] 

Lord  Strut  was  not  very  flush  in  ready.  Arbu:hnol. 

4.  Having  the  surface  even  or  level  with 
the  adjacent  surface:  in  this  sense  much 
used  by  builders,  carpenters,  &c.,  and  ap- 
plied to  surfaces  which  are  so  placed;  for 
example,  the  panel  of  a  door  is  said  to  be 
flush,  when  flxed  level  with  the  margm,  and 
not  sunk  below  it. — 5.  In  the  game  of  crib- 
bage,  consisting  of  cards  of  the  same  suit ; 
as,  a  flush  hand. — Bead  and  flush  work,  and 
bead,  flush,  and  ,'square  work.  See  unih  r 
Bead. —A  flush  deck  (naut.)  is  a  deck  with- 
out a  half-deck  or  forecastle. 

Flush  (flush),  n.  1.  A  sudden  flow  of  blood 
to  the  face  ;  or  more  generally,  the  redness 
of  face  which  proceeds  fi-om  such  an  afflux 
of  blood;  as,  her  face  was  suffused  with  a 
crimson  /?«s7i. — 2.  Hence,  any  warm  colour- 
ing or  glow,  as  the  reddening  of  the  sky 
before  daybreak. 

See  how  calm  he  looks  and  stately. 

Like  a  warrior  on  his  shield. 
Waiting  till  thefltis/i  of  morning 

Breaks  along  the  battle-field.  Aytoun. 

3.  Sudden  impulse  or  excitement;  sudden 
thrill  or  shock,  as  of  feeling ;  as,  a  flush  of 
joy.— 4.  Bloom;  growth;  abundance. 
But  all  the  bloomingy?7/j/f  of  life  is  fled.  Goldsntitlt. 

5.  A  rush  or  flow,  as  of  a  jet  or  stream  of 
water.  'Iniiiannerof  a  wave  ory2«sA.'  Kay. 

6.  In  the  game  of  cribbage,  a  run  of  cards  of 
the  same  suit.— 7.  A  flock  of  birds  suddenly 
started  or  flushed. 

Flush  (Hush),  adv.  In  a  manner  so  as  to  be 
even  or  level  with. 

Flusher  (flush'er),  n.  [From  the  reddisli- 
browii  colom-  of  the  head  and  upper  parts 
of  the  body.]  The  red-backed  shrike  or 
lesser  butcher-bird  {Lanius  collurio);  also 
called  Flasher. 

Flushing  (flush'ing),  n.  1.  A  glow  of  red,  as  in 
the  face;  as,  the  disease  is  characterized  by 
frequent  flushings  of  the  face.— 2.  Inweav- 
ing, a  tliread  which,  in  the  process  of  twill- 
ing, spans  several  threads  of  the  warp  with- 
out intersection;  a  floating. 

Flushingly  (flush'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  flushing 
manner. 

Flushness  (flush'nes),  ?i.  State  of  being 
flush;  freshness;  abunilance. 

whose  interest  it  is,  like  hernshaws,  to  hide  the 
meagerness  of  their  bodies  by  theflus/ntess  of  their 
feathers.  B/>.  Gauden. 

Fluster  (flus'tfr),  v.t.  [Icel.  flaustr,  fluster, 
flaustra,  to  be  flustered;  akin  to  bhister.] 
To  make  hot  and  rosy,  as  with  drinking; 
to  heat ;  to  huri'y ;  to  agitate ;  to  confuse. 
'But  once  in  life  was  flustered  with  new 
wine.'  Tennyson. 

Fluster  (flus'ter),  V.  i.  To  be  in  a  heat  or 
bustle;  to  be  agitated. 

Fluster  (flus'ter),  n.  Heat;  glow;  agitation; 
confusion;  disorder. 

Flusteration  (flus-ter-a'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  flustering  or  tlie  state  of  being  flustered; 
heat;  liurry;  confusion.  [Vulgar.] 

Flustra  (flus'tra),  n.  [A.  Sax.  flustrian,  to 
weave.]  The  sea-mat,  a  genus  of  Bryozoa. 
It  is  common  on  almost  every  coast,  and  is 
found  thrown  up  among  sea-weeds.  It  is 
flat  and  variously  divided,  of  a  pale  brown 
colour,  and,  when  examined,  the  surface  is 
found  to  be  covered  with  a  kind  of  net-work 
of  quadrangular  cells,  having  minute  teeth 
at  the  angles.  Wlien  living  these  cells  are 
fitted  with  polypi,  each  having  a  mouth 
fringed  with  tentacles. 

Flustradse  (flus'tra-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
Bryozoa,  having  the  polyzoary  flat,  flexible, 
leafy,  erect,  and  covered  with  many  minute 
cells.  Popularly  they  are  known  as  sea- 
mats.  On  account  of  their  peculiar  scent 
they  are  sometimes  called  lemon-weeds. 

Flute  (fliit),  71.  [Fr.  fldte,  O.Fr.  flaiite,  a  ver- 
bal substantive  from  an  ancient  verb  flaiifer, 
from  a  L.L.  \erh  flatuare  (giving  flautare  by 
metathesis),  froiii  L.  flatus,  a  blowing,  from 
L.  flo,  flatum,  to  blow.  ]  1.  A  portable  musi- 
cal wind-instrument  consisting  of  a  taper- 
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ing  tube  with  six  holes  for  the  fingers,  and 
from  one  to  fourteen  lieys  which  open  other 
holes.  The  sound,  whicli  is  soft  and  clear 
in  quality,  is  produced  by  blowing  with  the 
mouth  into  an  oval  aperture  at  the  side  of 
tlie  thick  end  of  the  instrument.  Its  useful 
compass  is  about  two  and  a  half  octaves,  in- 
eluding  the  chromatic  tones.  It  is  usually 
made  in  four  pieces,  and  of  bo.K  or  ebony, 
sometimes,  however,  of  ivory,  silver,  or  even 
of  glass.— 2.  A  channel  in  a  coUunn  or  pillar; 
a  perpendicular  furrow  or  cavity  cut  along 
the  shaft  of  a  column  or  pilaster;  so  called 
fn5m  its  resemblance  to  a  flute.  When  the 
Hutes  are  partially  filled  rip  by  a  smaller 
round  moulding  they  are  said  to  be  cabled. 
It  is  used  in  the  Ionic,  Composite, Corinthian, 
and  Doric  orders;  but  never  in  the  Tuscan. 
3.  Any  similar  groove  or  channel  in  any  mate- 
rial, as  the  channel  in  the  muslin  of  a  lady's 
mantle.— 4.  A  long,  thin  French  roll  eaten  at 
breakfast. — Armed  in  flute,  having  theguns 
of  the  lower  tier  and  part  of  those  of  the 
upper  tier  removed,  as  when  used  as  a  tran- 
sport :  said  of  a  war- vessel. 
Flute  (flut),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  fluted;  ppr.  flut- 
ing. To  play  on  a  flute;  to  whistle  with  a 
soft,  clear  note  like  that  of  a  flute. 

The  mellow  ouzel  Jtuted  in  the  elm.  Tennyson. 

Flute  (flilt),  V.  t.  1.  To  play  or  sing  softly  and 
clearly,  in  notes  resembling  those  of  a  iiute. 

Knaves  are  men 
That  lute  and JiuU  fantastic  tenderness.  Tamyson. 

2.  To  form  flutes  or  channels  in,  as  in  a 
column  or  ruffle. 

Flute  (fli'it).  It.  [A  different  orthography  of 
float.  ]  A  long  vessel  or  boat,  with  flat  ribs 
or  floor  timliers,  round  behind,  and  swelled 
in  the  middle. 

Flute-bit  (flut'bit),  n.  A  bit  used  for  pierc- 
ing holes  in  hard  woods,  such  as  those  of 
which  flutes  are  made.    See  Bit,  7. 

Fluted  (fliit'ed),  p.  and  a.  I.  Cliannelled; 
furrowed;  as,  a  fluted  column. — 2.  In  music, 
flue;  clear  and  mellow;  flute-like;  as,  fluted 
notes. 

Flute-like  (fliitlik),  a.  Resembling  the 
notes  of  a  flute;  clear  and  mellow ;  as,  her 
flute-likc  voice. 

Flutenist  (fliit'u-ist),  n.  A  flute-player ;  a 
flutist.    [Rare.  ] 

Flute-player  (fliit'pla-6r),  n.   A  flutist. 
Fluter  (fliit'er),  n.   1.  A  flutist.— 2.  One  who 

makes  grooves  or  flutes. 
Flute-stop  (flCit'stop),  11.  In  organs,  a  range 

of  wooden  and  metal  pipes  tuned  in  unison 

with  the  diapason,  designed  to  imitate  the 

flute. 

Flute-work  (flut'werk),  n.  The  name  given 
to  a  particular  class  of  stops  in  organ-build- 
ing, in  contradistinction  to  reed-work. 

Fluther  (flu'lHer),  n.    [A  form  of  flutter.] 

1.  Hurry;  bustle.— 2.  Confusing  abundance. 
[Scotch.] 

Fluting  (fliit'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  forming 
a  groove,  channel,  or  furrow.  —2.  A  groove, 
channel,  or  furrow;  fluted  work;  a  flute;  as, 
the  flutings  of  a  column ;  the  fiutings  of  a 
lady's  ruffle. 

Fluting-plane  (fliit'ing-plan),  n.  In  carp. 
a  plane  used  in  grooving  flutes. 

Flutist  (Htit'ist),ii.  A  performer  on  the  flute. 

Flutter  (flut'ter),  v.i.  [A  form  oi  flitter,  from 
flit;  allied  to  float.  Cog.  L.G.  fluttern,  G. 
flattern,  to  flutter;  D.  fladderen,  to  hover.] 
L.  To  move  or  flap  the  wings  rapidly,  with- 
out flying,  or  witli  short  flights;  to  hover. 

As  an  eagle  slirreth  up  her  nesx./lulUreth  over  her 
young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings.  Deut.  xxxii.  ii. 

2.  To  move  about  briskly,  irregularly,  or 
with  great  bustle  and  show. 

No  rag,  no  scrap  of  all  the  beau  or  wit, 
That  once  soJliiUered,  and  that  once  so  writ. 
^  Poft. 

3.  To  move  with  quick  vibrations  or  undu- 
lations; as,  2l  fluttering  fan;  a  fluttering 
sail. 

V\^i,/lutUr  out  upon  turrets  and  towers. 

Tenjiyson. 

4.  To  be  in  agitation ;  to  move  irregularly ; 
to  fluctuate ;  to  be  in  uncertainty ;  to  hang 
on  the  balance. 

How  long  flitttered  on  the  wings  of  doubtful 
success.  Howell. 
nutter(flut'ter),j).  t.  1.  To  agitate;  to  vibrate; 
as,  the  bird  flutters  his  pennons  or  pinions. 
2.  To  disorder;  to  throw  into  confusion;  to 
agitate. 

Like  an  eagle  in  a  dove  cote,  I 
Flictter'd  your  Volscians  in  Corioli.  Shak. 

Flutter  (flut'ter),  n.  1.  Quick  and  irregular 
motion  ;  vibration  ;  undulation  ;  as,  the 
flutter  of  a  fan.— 2.  Hurry;  tumult;  agita- 
tion of  the  mind;  confusion;  disorder. 


Flutterer  (flut'tSr-Sr),  n.    One  who  flutters. 
Flutteringly  (flut'ter-ing-li),  adv.    In  a 
fluttering  manner. 

Flutter-wheel  (flut'ter-whel),  n.  A  water- 
wheel  of  moderate  size  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  chute:  so  called  from  its  rapid  motion. 
[United  States.] 

Fluty  (flut'i),  a.  Soft  and  clear  in  toue,  like 
a  flute. 

Fluvial  (flii'vi-al),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  fluvialis, 
from  fluoius,  a  river,  from  fluo.  to  flow.] 
Relating  to  rivers;  fluviatic;  fluviatile. 

Fluviales  (flii-vi-arez),  n.  pil-  An  order  of 
aquatic  monocotyledonous  plants,  otherwise 
called  NaiadacecK.  The  most  useful  plant  of 
this  order  Is  the  Zostera  marina  or  grass- 
wrack,  whicli  forms  an  excellent  packing 
for  brittle  ware ;  it  is  abso  platted  into 
coverings  for  bottles  and  oil-flasks,  and 
sometimes  used  for  filling  mattresses  and 
the  like. 

Fluvialist  (flii'vi-al-ist),  n.  One  who  ex- 
plains geological  phenomena  by  the  action 
of  existing  streams. 

Fluviatic,  Fluviatile  (flu-vi-at'ik,  flii'vi-a- 
til),  a.  [L.  fluviaticus,  fluviatiUs,  from 
/t/i'(«s,  ariver,  from  rt«o.  to  flow.]  Belonging 
to  rivers;  produced  by  river  action;  grow- 
ing or  living  ill  fresh-water  rivers ;  fluvial; 
a%  fluridtilif  driiiisit;  Jluriiilile  plants. 

FluviCOlinse  (flu'vi-ko-li"ne),  n.  pi.    [L,,  lit. 
river-frequenters— ^«i;ti(«,  a  river,  and  colo, 
to  inhabit]   The  water-caps,  a  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  family  Tyranuida;:  a  synonym  j 
of  Alectrurince. 

Fluviomarine  (flu'vi-o-ma-ren"),  a.  [L. 
flueius,  a  river,  and  marinus,  marine,  from 
mare,  the  sea.]  In  geol.  a  term  applied  to 
such  deposits  as  have  been  formed  in  estu- 
aries or  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance  from  the  embouchure  by 
rivers  bearing  with  them  the  detritus  of  the 
land. 

Flux  (flnks),  n.  [Fr..  from  L.  fluxiis,  from 
fluo,  to  How.]  1.  The  act  of  flowing;  the 
motion  or  passing  of  a  fluid. — 2.  The  moving 
or  passing  of  anything  in  continued  succes- 
sion; as,  things,  in  this  life,  are  in  a  continual 
flux. — 3.  Any  flow  or  issue  of  matter;  as, 
in  med.  (a)  an  extraordinary  issue  or  eva- 
cuation from  the  bowels  or  other  part ;  as, 
the  bloody  flux  or  dysentery;  hepatic  flux, 
&c.   (b)  That  which  flows  or  is  discharged. 

4.  In  hydrographg,  the  flow  of  the  tide,  in 
opposition  to  the  ebb,  which  is  called  reflux. 

5.  In  metal,  any  substance  or  mixture  used 
to  promote  the  fusion  of  metals  or  minerals, 
as  alkalies,  borax,  tartar,  and  other  saline 
matter;  or  in  large  operations,  limestone  or 
fluor-spar.  Alkaline  fluxes  are  either  the 
crude,  the  white,  or  the  black  flux.  When  . 
tartar  is  deflagrated  with  half  its  weight  of 
nitre,  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate 
of  potash  remains,  which  is  often  called 
black  fl  ux;  when  an  equal  weight  of  nitre  is 
used,  the  whole  of  the  charcoal  is  burned 
off,  and  carbonate  of  potassa  remains,  which, 
when  thus  procured,  is  called  U'hite  flux. — 

6.  Fusion;  a  liquid  state  from  the  operation 
of  heat.— 7.  Concourse;  confluence.  'The 

of  company.'    Shak.  [Rare,] 
Fluxt  (fluks),  a.    Flowing;  moving;  main- 
tained by  a  constant  succession  of  parts;  in- 
constant; variable.    'The  flux  nature  of  all 
things  here. '  Barrow. 

Flux  (fluks),  D.  t.  1.  To  melt;  to  fuse;  to  make 
fluid. 

One  part  of  mineral  alkali  will yfrartwo  of  siliceous 
eartJi  with  effervescence.  Kirwan. 

2.  In  med.  to  cause  a  flux  or  evacuation 
from;  to  salivate;  to  purge. 

He  might  so  fashionably  and  genteelly  have  been 
duelled  oijliixed  into  another  world.  Soitt/i. 

3.  To  clear  or  clean  out. 

'Twas  he  that  gave  our  nation  purges. 
And  Jliixed  the  house  of  many  a  burgess. 

Hicdibras. 

Fluxation  (fluks-a'shon),  n.    A  flowing  or 

passing  away,  and  giving  place  to  others. 
Fluxibility  (fluks-i-bil'i-ti),  n.    The  quality 

of  being  fluxible  or  admitting  fusion. 
Fluxible  (fluks'i-bl).  a.  [L.L.  "fluxihilis.  from 

L.  fluo,  fluxum,  to  flow.]   Capable  of  being 

melted  or  fused,  as  a  mineral. 
Fluxibleness  (fluks'i-bl-nes),  n.  Fluxibility. 

[Rare.  ] 

Fluxilet  (fluks'il).  a.  Fluxible. 

Fluxility  (fluks-il'i-ti),  71.  [L.  L.  fluxilis,  from 
L.  fluo,  fluxum,  to  flow.]  The  quality  of  ad- 
mitting fusion;  possibility  of  being  fused  or 
liquefied. 

Fluxion  (fluk'shon),  n.  [L.  flvxio,  from  fluo, 
to  flow.]  1.  The  act  of  flowing.— 2.  The 
matter  that  flows.— 3.  In  7ned.  a  iflow  or  de- 


termination of  blood,  or  other  humour, 
towards  any  organ  with  greater  force  than 
natural;  a  catarrh. —4.  The  running  of 
metals  into  a  fluid  state;  fusion.  Craig.— 

5.  An  indication  constantly  varying. 

Less  to  be  counted  than  the  flitxions  of  sun-dials. 

l^e  Onincey. 

G.  In  math,  (a)  the  infinitely  small  increase 
of  a  variable  or  flowing  quantity  in  a  certain 
infinitely  small  and  constant  period  of  time; 
a  differential,  (b)  pi.  T)ie  analysis  of  infin- 
itely small  variable  (puintities,  or  a  method 
of  finding  an  infinitely  small  quantity,  wliich 
being  taken  an  infinite  number  of  times 
becomes  equal  to  a  quantity  given.  In 
fluxions,  magnitudes  are  supposed  to  be 
generated  by  motion  ;  a  line  liy  the  motion 
of  a  point,  a  surface  by  the  motion  of  a  line, 
and  a  solid  Ijy  the  motion  of  a  surface.  The 
method  of  fluxions,  first  invented  by  New- 
ton, does  not  essentially  differ  from  that 
employed  in  the  differential  calculus  in- 
vented by  Leibnitz,  except  in  the  notation. 
Newton's  notation  was  adhered  to  byEnglisli 
writers  up  to  the  eai-ly  part  of  the  present 
century,  but  the  differential  calculus  is  now 
universally  employed.  See  Diffkrential. 
Fluxional,  Fluxionary  (fluk'shon-ai,  fluk'- 

slion-a-ri),  a.     Pertaining  to  or  solved  by 
fluxions;  variable;  inconstant. 
The  merely  human,  the  temporary  and  fluxional. 

Coleridge. 

—  Fluxionary  calculus,  the  method  of 
fluxions. — Fluxional  or  fluxionary  analy- 
sis, the  analysis  of  fluxions  and  flowing  cpian- 
tities,  distinguishable  from  the  differential 
calculus  by  its  notation,  though  in  all  other 
respects  the  two  methods  are  identical. 
Fluxionist  (fluk'shon-ist),  n.  One  skilled 
in  fluxions. 

Fluxivet  (fluks'iv),  a.  Flowing;  wanting 
solidity. 

Their  arguments  are  as Jliixive  as  liquor  spilt  upon 
a  table.  B.  jfotison. 

Fluxuret  (fluks'lir),  n.  1.  Quality  of  being 
fluid.  Fielding — 2.  A  flowing  or  fluitl 
matter. 

Fly  (fli),  v.i.  pret.  flew ;  pp.floivn;  ppr.  fly- 
ing. [A.  Sax.  fledgan,  G.fliegen,  Icel.fljuga, 
to  fly.  See  Flee.]  1.  To  move  through 
air  by  the  aid  of  wings,  as  birds.  —  2.  Tcj 
pass  or  move  in  air  liy  the  force  of  wind  or 
other  impulse;  as.  clouds  and  vapours  fly 
before  the  wind;  a  ball  flies  from  a  cannon, 
an  arrow  from  a  bow. — 3.  To  rise  in  air,  as 
light  substances,  by  means  of  a  current  of 
air,  or  by  having  less  specific  gravity  than 
air,  as  smoke. 

Man  is  born  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks J?y  upward. 

Job  v.  7. 

4.  To  move  or  pass  with  velocity  or  celerity, 
either  on  land  or  water;  as,  he  fleio  to  the 
relief  of  his  distressed  friend;  the  ship  flies 
upon  the  main.— 5.  To  pass  away;  to  de- 
part: with  the  idea  of  haste,  swiftness,  or 
escape;  to  run  away;  to  flee;  to  escape;  as, 
the  bird  has  flown;  swift  fly  the  fleeting 
hours. 

I'll  Jly  from  shepherds,  flocks,  and  flowery  plains. 

Pope. 

6.  To  become  diffused  or  spread  rapidly;  to 
pass  quickly  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

When  did  not  runiours^j/.'  Tennyson. 

7.  To  part  suddenly  or  with  violence ;  to 
burst  in  pieces,  as  a  bottle. — 8.  To  flutter; 
to  vibrate  or  play,  as  a  flag  in  the  wind. 

white  sails Jlying  on  the  yellow  sea.  Tennyson. 

—To  fly  about  (naut.),  to  change  frequently 
during  a  short  space  of  time;  said  of  the 
wind.  — To  fly  at,  to  spring  toward;  to  rush 
on;  to  fall  on  suddenly;  as,  a  hen  flies  at  a 
dog  or  cat;  a  dog  flies  at  a  man. — To  fly  at 
the  brook,  to  hawk  at  water-fowl. 
Believe  me,  lords,  for  flying  at  the  brook, 
I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day.  Shak. 
—To  fly  in  the  face  of,  (a)  to  insult.  (6)  To 
assail;  to  resist;  to  set  at  defiance;  to  op- 
pose with  violence;  to  act  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to. 

Fly  in  nature's  face. 
But  how  if  nature  Jly  in  my  face  first? 
Then  nature's  the  aggressor.  Dryden. 

—To  fly  off,  (a)  to  separate;  to  depart  sud- 
denly; to  disappear,  (b)  To  revolt.— I'd  fly 
open,  to  open  suddenlyor  with  violence;  as, 
the  doors  fleio  open.— To  fly  out,  (a)  to  rush 
or  dart  oiit.  (b)  To  burst  into  a  passion, 
(c)  To  break  out  into  license,  (d)  To  start 
or  issue  with  violence  from  any  direction.— 
To  fly  round  or  around,  to  be  active,  to 
show  activity.  [United  States.]— To  let  fly, 
(a)  to  discharge ;  to  throw  or  drive  with 
violence ;  as,  to  let  fly  a  shower  of  darts. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oi?,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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(/O  Xaut.  to  let  go  suddenly;  as,  let  fly  the 

slieets. 

Fly  (Hit,  v.t.  1.  To  flee  from ;  to  shun;  to 
avoid;  to  decline;  as,  to  flxj  the  sight  ot  one 
we  luite. 

Sleep^iVj  the  wretch.  Dryden. 

■2.  To  attack  by  a  bird  of  prey,  as  by  falcon 
I'l'  hawli. 

If  a  man  can  tame  this  monster,  and  with  heryTy 
other  ravening  fowl,  and  kill  them,  it  is  somewhat 
wortli.  Bacon. 

:\.  To  cause  to  fly  or  float  in  the  air. — To  fly 
till-  kite,  to  obtain  money  on  accommodation 
bills:  in  allusion  to  tossing  paper  about  as 
children  do  a  kite.  [Commercial  slang.] 
Fly(rti),  »■  [A.  Sax.yfedjre,  from/edj;a)i,  to  fly; 
like  G.  fliege,  from  flieyeii.]  1.  In  zool  a 
Avinged  insect  of  various  species,  whose  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  are  that  the 
wings  are  transparent  and  have  no  cases  or 
covers.  By  these  marks  flies  are  distin- 
guished from  beetles,  Initterflies,  grass- 
hoppers, &c.  The  true  flies  or  Diptera  have 
only  two  wings,  viz.  the  anterior  pair.  In 
common  language,  fly  is  the  house-fly,  of 
the  genus  jSIusca. 

Being  a  '  popular  name '  the  people  have  a  right  to 
mean  what  they  choose  by  it,  and  they  avail  them- 
selves of  the  right.  Thus  the  /ly  of  the  farmer  is 
usually  the  little  hopping  turnip-beetle;  the of  the 
hop-grower  is  an  aphis;  the  //y  of  the  herdsman  a 
gad;  while  to  the  citizen  almost  anything  to  be  seen 
with  wings  is  a ^y.  There  are  some,  again,  to  whom 
flies  are ^^^j,  one  fly  t/if  fly,  the  common  weil-lcnovvn 
little  black  house-tly.  Here  at  least  is  something 
definite.  No,  not  even  now;  for  these  will,  at  least, 
claim  their  young  house-fly,  and  their  full-grown 
house-fly,  and  expect  you  to  believe  that  late  in  the 
year  their  house-fly  takes  to  biting  you.  little  dream- 
ing that  the  little  y?y,  and  the  bi^  Jly,  and  the  y7y 
which  bites  you,  not  only  are  different  species  but 
even  belong  to  different  genera ;  that  the  little  _fiy 
never  grows  big,  that  the  higj^y  never  was  little,  and 
that  their  hoiise-/^y  could  not  bite  you  if  he  would. 

F.  Stavely. 

2.  In  maeh.  an  arrangement  of  vanes  upon 
a  revolving  axis  to  regulate  the  motion 
of  clock-work  by  the  impact  of  the  vanes 
against  the  air;  a  fanner:  now  chiefly  used 
in  musical  boxes  and  the  striking  parts  of 
clock  machinery.  The  same  name  is  also 
applied  to  other  contrivances  for  regulating 
the  motion  of  machinery,  as  to  cross-arms, 
loaded  at  the  ends  with  heavy  weiglits,  and 
placed  at  right  angles  to  tlie  axis  of  a  wind- 
lass, jack,  or  the  like ;  and  to  a  fly-wheel. 
See  Fly-wheel. —  3.  In  priatiny,  same  as 
Flier,  6. — 4.  In  loeaviny,  a  shuttle  with 
wheels  driven  through  the  shed  by  a  blow 
or  jerk. — 5.  In  knitting  machines,  apiece  for 
holding  the  needle  in  position  while  passing 
through  a  new  loop:  also  called  a  Latch. — 
6.  In  spinning,  one  of  the  arms  that  revolve 
round  the  bobbin  in  a  spinning-frame,  and 
twist  the  yarn  as  it  is  wound  on  the  bobbin. 
See  Flier,  3.-7.  That  part  of  a  vane  which 
points  and  shows  which  way  the  wind  blows. 
8.  The  extent  of  an  ensign,  flag,  or  pendant 
from  the  staff  to  the  end  that  flutters  loose 
in  the  -wind.— 9.  A  light  carriage  formed  for 
rapid  motion;  a  hackney  coach;  a  cab. — 

10.  A  hook  dressed  so  as  to  resemble  a  fly 
or  other  insect  used  by  anglers  to  catcli  flsh. 

11.  In  a  theatre,  a  gallery  lunning  along 
the  side  of  the  stage  at  a  Iiigh  level,  where 
the  ropes  for  drawing  up  parts  of  the  scenes, 
&c.,  are  worked. —12. t  A  familiar  spirit;  a 
parasite.  '  A  trifling  yfj/,  none  of  your  great 
familiars."   B.  Jonson. 

Courtiers  have  Jlies 
That  buzz  all  news  into  them.  Massinger. 

— Fly  of  the  mariner's  compass,  the  com- 
pass-card. 

Fly  (fli),  a.  Knowing;  wide-awake;  fully 
conscious  of  another's  intentions  or  mean- 
ing; as,  Tm  fly.  [Slang.] 

Fly-agaric  (fli'a-ga-rik),  n.  A  species  of 
mushroom  (Agaricus  muscarius),  found  in 
woods  of  flr  and  beech,  the  juice  of  which 
is  a  strong  narcotic,  and,  if  taken  to  excess, 
poisonous.  It  is  employed  in  some  coun- 
tries, mixed  with  the  juice  of  cranberries, 
to  produce  intoxication,  and.au  infusion  of 
the  plant  is  largely  employed  as  a  poison 
for  flies:  hence  the  name. 

Flybane  (fli'ban),  n.  The  common  name  of 
fly-a.garic. 

Flybitten  (fli'bit-n),  a.  Marked  by  the  bite 
of  flies. 

Fly-block  (fli'blok),  n.  Naut.  a  block  that 
shifts  its  position  when  the  tackle  with 
which  it  is  connected  is  worked. 

nyblOW  (fli'blo),  n.    The  egg  of  a  fly. 

Flyblow  (fli'blo),  v.t.  1.  To  deposit  an  egg 
in,  as  a  fly;  to  taint  with  the  eggs  which 
produce  maggots. — 2.  Fig.  to  render  dis- 
tasteful; to  taint. 


1  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  designs  to  play 
tricks,  and  to  Jlyblow  my  words,  to  make  others  dis- 
taste them.  Stilling^eet. 

Flyblow  (fli'blo),  v.i.   To  deposit  eggs  on 
meat,  as  a  fly. 
So  morning  insects,  that  in  muck  begin, 
Shine,  buz,  and  Jlyblo-u^  in  the  setting  sun.  Pope. 

Flyblown  (fli'blon),  pp.  or  a.  Tainted  with 
maggots;  hence,  spoiled;  impure. 

Fly-board  (lli'bord),  n.  In  printing,  the 
board  on  which  the  printed  sheets  are  laid 
by  the  flier. 

Fly-boat  (fli'bot),  n.  l.  A  large  flat-bot- 
tomed Dutch  vessel  with  a  high  stem ;  such 
boats  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade,  and  have  a  burden  of  from  400  to  600 
tons. 

Captain  George  Weymouth  made  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery to  the  north-west  with  two flie-boats,  set  forth 
by  the  Muscovie  company.     Purchas,  Pilgriviage. 

2.  A  long  narrow  passage -boat,  formerly 
much  used  on  canals,  but  now  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  by  railways  and  light 
steamers.    Called  also  a  Sioift-boat. 

Fly-book  (fli'buk),  n.  A  case  in  the  form  of 
a  book  for  keeping  fishing  flies  in. 

Fly-boy  (fli'l)oi),  n.  The  boy  in  a  printing- 
olflce  who  lifts  the  printed  sheets  off  the 
iness :  so  named  because  he  catches  the 
sheets  as  they  fly  from  the  tympan. 

Fly-cap  (Hi'kap),  n.  A  cap  or  head-dress 
formerly  worn  by  elderly  ladies,  formed 
like  two  crescents  conjoined,  and,  by  means 
of  wire,  made  to  stand  quite  out  from  the 
cushion  on  which  the  hair  was  dressed.  Its 
name  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  sides  to  wings. 

Fly-case  (fli'kas),  n.  A  case  or  covering  of 
an  insect;  specifically,  the  anterior  wings  of 
beetles,  so  hardened  as  to  cover  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  body  concealing  the  second 
liair  of  wings;  elytra. 

Flycatcber  (fli'kach-er),  n.  1.  One  that 
hunts  flies. —2.  In  zool.  the  English  name  of 
the  birds  of  the  genus  Muscicapa,  of  the 


White-collared  Flycatcher  {Mitsci'capa  albicoUis). 

order  of  Insessores,  tribe  Dentirostres,  and 
family  Muscicapida;,  with  a  bill  flattened  at 
the  base,  almost  triangular,  notched  at  the 
upper  mandible,  and  beset  with  bristles. 
The  birds  which  constitute  this  genus  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  widely  distri- 
buted over  the  globe.  'They  are  in  many 
places  of  great  use  in  destroying  noxious 
insects.  In  liabits  they  are  solitary  and 
untamable.  They  perch  on  the  highest 
branches  of  trees,  where  they  remain  im- 
movable watching  for  insects,  only  leaving 
to  make  a  sudden  dart  at  a  passing  fly, 
which  they  seize  with  a  snap  of  the  bill, 
and  then  return.  Only  two  species  are 
British — the  spotted  flycatcher  {il.  grisola) 
and  the  pied  flycatcher  {il.  atricapilla), 
both  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow.  M.  albi- 
coUis is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
though  sometimes  seen  as  far  north  as  Hol- 
land. 

Fly-drill  (fli'dril),  n.  A  drill  to  which  a 
steady  momentum  is  imparted  by  means  of 
a  fly-wheel  witli  a  reciprocating  motion  like 
that  of  the  balance-wheel  of  a  watch. 

Flyer,  n.   See  Flier. 

Flyfisb  (fli'flsh),  V.  i.  To  angle,  using  natural 

or  more  commonly  artificial  flies  for  bait. 
Flyfishing  (Hi'flsh-ing),  n.   Angling;  the  art 

or  practice  of  angling  for  fish  with  files, 

natural  or  artificial,  as  bait. 
Fly-flap  (fii'fiap),  11.    Something  to  drive 

away  files. 

Fly-flapper  (fli'fiap-6r),  n.  1.  One  who 
drives  away  flies  by  a  fly-flap.— 2.  A  fly-flap. 

Fly-governor  (fii'guv-er-ner),  n.  Same  as 
Fly,  2. 

Fly-boneysuckle  (fli'hun-ni-suk-l),  n.  In 

hot.  (a)  a  plant,  Lonicera  Xylosteum.  (6)  A 
name  given  to  the  species  of  the  Cape  Hal- 
leria. 

Flying-army,  Flying-camp  (fli'ing-ar-mi, 
fli'ing-kamp),  n.    Milit.  a  camp  or  strong 


body  of  men,  consisting  of  infantiy  and 
cavalry,  constantly  in  motion,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  covering  their  own  garrisons,  or  of 
keeping  the  enemy  in  constant  alarm  of  a 
surprise;  a  flying-camp. 
Flying-artillery  (fli'ing-iir-til-le-ri),  n.  Ar- 
tillery trained  to  very  rapid  evolutions,  the 
men  being  either  all  mounted  or  accus- 
tomed to  spring 
4  ^      on  the  ammu- 
nition chests 
when  the  pieces 
are  to  be  drag- 
ged  from  one 
part  of  the  fleld 
to  another. 
Flying  -  bridge 
(fli'ing-brij),  n. 
See  Bridge. 
Flying-but- 
tress (fli'ing- 
but-tres),  n.  In 
Gothic    arch,  a 
buttress  in  the 
form  of  an  arch 
springing  from 
a  solid  mass  of 
masonry,  as  the 
top  of  a  side- 
aisle  buttress, 
and  abutting 
against  and 
serving  to  sup- 
port anotlier 
part   of  the 
structure,  as  the 
wall  of  a  clere- 
story, in  which 
case  it  acts  as 
a  counterpoise 
against  the  vaulting  of  the  central  pile  ;  so 
iia:ned  from  its  passing  through  the  air. 
Flying-camp,      See  Flying-army. 
Flying -dragon  (fli'ing-dra-gon),  n.    1.  See 

Uhagon.— 2.  [Scotch.]  A  paper  kite. 
Flying  Dutchman  (fli'ing  duch'man),  n. 
1.  A  legendary  Dutch  captain  who  for  some 
heinous  offence  was  condemned  to  sail  the 
sea,  beating  against  head  winds,  till  the  day 
of  judgment.  One  form  of  the  legend  has 
it  that  a  horrible  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted on  board  his  ship;  another,  that  he 
swore  a  profane  oath  that  he  would  weather 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  though  he  should 
beat  there  till  the  last  day.  He  sometimes 
hails  vessels  through  his  trumpet  and  re- 
quests them  to  take  letters  home  from  him. 
The  legend  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  the  sight  of  some  ship  reflected  from  the 
cloutls. — 2.  The  vessel  commanded  by  this 
captain. 

Flying-fish  (fli'ing-flsh),  n.  A  name  common 
to  all  those  lisbes  of  the  families  Scomber- 
esocidio  and  Sclerogenidae,  which  have  the 
power  of  sustaining  themselves  for  a  time 
in  the  air  by  means  of  their  large  pectoral 
fins.  Generally,  however,  the  name  is  limited 


Flying-buttress,  Beverley 
Minster. 


Common  Flying-fish  (Exocetits  volitans). 
to  the  species  of  the  genus  Exocetus.  See 

EXOCETUS. 

Flying-fox  (fli'ing-foks),  n.  Pteropus  ruhri- 
collis.  a  liat  found  in  the  islands  of  the  East- 
ern Archipelago,  so  named  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  of  its  head  to  that  of  a  fox. 
It  is  the  largest  of  the  bat  tribe,  and,  living 
on  vegetables,  commits  great  ravages  in 
gardens  and  plantations. 

Flying-gurnard  (fli'ing-ger-nard),  n.  A 
genus  of  flshes  (Dactylopterus),  of  the  family 
Sclerogenidse  or  Cataphracta,  or  mailed- 
cheeks,  closely  allied  to  the  gurnards,  but 
distinguished  by  large  pectoral  flns,  which 
supjiort  them  for  a  time  out  of  the  water. 

Flying-jib  (fli'ing-jib),  n.  Naut.  a  sail  ex- 
teniled  outside  of  the  standing-jib,  upon  a 
boom  called  the  flying  jib-boom.    See  .Tib. 

Flying-lemur  (fli'ing-le-mer),  n.  The  name 
given  to  those  insectivorous  mammals  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Galeopithecus.  They 
possess  a  flying  membrane,  which  extends 
as  a  broad  expansion  from  the  nape  of  the 
neck  to  the  tail.    By  means  of  this  mem- 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  locft;     s,  go;     j,  job; 


h,  Fr.  to?i;     ng,  iing;     in,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  K'ig;   wh,  ti'/iig;   zh,  amre. — See  Key. 
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brane  they  can  take  extended  leaps  from  tree 
to  tree.  See  Galeopitheous. 
Flying-level  (Hi'ing-le-vel),  n.  In  engin.  a 
trial  level  over  the  track  of  a  projected 
road,  railway,  or  canal,  to  ascertain  the  fit- 
ness of  the  ground. 

Flying-party  (tli'ing-par-ti),  n.  Milit.  a  de- 
taclniient  of  men  employed  to  hover  about 
an  enemy. 

Flying-phalanger  (f1i'ing-fa-lan-jer),  n.  A 
popular  name  of  the  members  of  a  genus 
of  nocturnal  marsupials  (Petaurus),  family 
Phalangistida;,  nearly  allied  to  the  true 
phalangers.  A  fold  of  the  skin  extends  along 
the  flanks,  and  this  acting  as  a  parachute 
enables  tlie  animal  to  leap  great  distances, 
its  heavy  tail  serving  as  a  rudder  to  guide 
its  course  in  the  air.  These  animals  inhabit 
New  Guinea  and  Australia,  where  they  are 
known  as  'flying  squirrels.'  The  species 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  the  flying-lemur  to 
that  of  the  mouse.  They  feed  on  fruit, 
leaves,  insects,  &c. 

Flying-pinion  (fli'ing-pin-yon),  n.   The  fly 

of  a  clock.    See  Fly,  2. 
Flying-sap  (fli'ing-sap),  n.   Milit.  the  rapid 

excavation  of  the  trenches  of  an  attack, 

when  eacli  man  advances  under  cover  of 

two  gabions. 

Flying-shot  (fli'ing-shot),  n.  A  shot  fired 
at  sometliing  in  motion,  as  a  bird  on  the 
Winn  ;  one  wlio  fires  such  a  shot. 

Flying-squid  (fli'ing-skwid),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  a  genus  of  cephalopodous  molluscs 
(Ommastrephes),  allied  to  the  calamaries  or 
squids,  having  two  large  lateral  fins,  which 
enable  them  to  leap  so  high  out  of  the  water 
tliat  they  sometimes  fall  on  ships'  decks. 

Flying-squirrel  (fli'ing-skwi-rel),  n.  1.  See 
I'TEROMYS.— 2,  Tlie  name  given  in  .Australia 
to  tlie  flying-phalanger  (which  see). 

Flying-Stationer  (fli"ing-sta'shon-er),  n.  A 
hawker  of  ballads,  pamphlets,  tracts,  &c. 
[Slang  or  colloq.  ] 

Fly-leaf  (fli'lef ),  «.  A  blank  leaf  at  the  be- 
ginning or  end  of  a  book;  the  blank  leaf  of 
a  circular,  programme,  or  the  like. 

Fly-maggot  (Hi'ma-got),  n.  A  maggot  bred 
from  the  eggs  of  a  fly.  Ray. 

Fly-man  (fli'man),  n.    One  who  drives  a  fly. 

Fly-net  (fli'net),  n.  A  net  to  protect  against 
Hies,  as  a  net  in  an  open  window  to  pre- 
vent their  entrance;  in  the  manege,  a  net 
or  a  fringe  of  leather  straps  to  protect  a 
horse  from  flies. 

Fly -orchis  (fli'or-kis),  n.  The  common 
name  of  Ophnjs  muscifera,  from  the  resem- 
Vilance  of  the  flowers  to  flies. 

Fly-penning  (fli'pen-ing),  n.  A  mode  of 
manuring  land  by  folding  cattle  or  sheep  in 
rotation  over  different  parts  of  it. 

Fly-powder  (Hi'pou-der),  n.  An  imperfect 
oxide  of  arsenic  formed  by  the  exposure  of 
native  arsenic  to  the  air:  used  when  mLxed 
witli  sugar  and  water  to  kiU  flies. 

Fly-press  (fli'iu-es),  n.  A  press  for  emboss- 
ing, die-stamping,  punching,  and  the  like, 
furnished  with  a  fly.    See  Fly,  3. 

Fly-rail  (fli'riil),  n.  That  part  of  a  table 
which  turns  out  to  support  the  leaf. 

Flysch  (flish),  11.  In  geol.  a  Swiss  provincial 
name  for  a  part  of  the  great  nummulitic 
formation  of  the  Alps,  consisting  of  marls 
and  fucoidal  sandstones.  The  flysch  occu- 
pies a  middle  place  in  the  eocene  or  older 
tertiaries. 

Fly-shuttle  (fli'shut-tl),  n.  A  shuttle  with 
wlieels  propelled  by  a  cord  and  driver. 
Fly-slow  (fli'slo),  a.  Moving  slowly.  [This 
reading  occurs  only  in  one  of  the  folio 
editions  and  some  modern  ones;  the  others 
have  sly  slow.  ] 

The  Jly-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile.  Shak. 

Fly-speck  (fli'spek).  n.  The  excrementitious 
stain  of  an  insect,  chiefly  of  the  common  fly. 

Flyte,  v.i.  and       See  Flite. 

Flytrap  (fli'trap),  n.  1.  A  trap  to  catch  or 
liill  flies. — 2.  A  sensitive  plant  (Dionma 
nmscipula),  also  called  Venus's  Flytrap. 
See  DlON^A. 

Fly-water  (fli'wa-ter),  n.  A  solution  of 
arsenic,  decoction  of  quassia-bark,  or  the 
like,  for  killing  flies. 

Fly-wheel  (fli'whel),  n.  In  mach.  a  wheel 
with  a  heavy  rim  placed  on  the  revolving 
shaft  of  any  machinery  put  in  motion  by 
an  irregular  or  intermitting  force,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  motion  equable 
and  regular  by  means  of  its  momentum. 
This  effect  results  from  a  law  of  nature  that 
all  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  continue  in 
their  state  either  of  motion  or  of  rest  until 
acted  upon  by  some  extraneous  force.  Thus 


the  rim  of  a  fly-wheel,  after  a  few  revolu- 
tions, acquires  a  momentum  sufficient  to 
cause  it  to  revolve  with  a  velocity  depend- 
ing upon  the  resistance  of  the  machinery 
and  tlie  augmentations  and  diminutions 
of  the  impelling  power  succeeding  each 
other  rapidly,  while  neither  cause  acts  suf- 
ficiently long  to  either  augment  or  diminish 
the  velocity  acquired  in  any  considerable 
degree;  and  hence  it  remains  equable,  or 
nearly  so.  A  fly-wheel  is  often  used  as  an 
accumulator  of  force;  thus,  when  a  small 
steam-engine  sets  in  motion  a  very  large 
fly-wheel,  the  wheel  acts  as  a  reservoir  of 
ail  the  small  pressures  which  have  been 
communicated  to  it,  and  having  thus  con- 
centrated them  can  apply  them  all  together 
and  at  once  when  some  great  effect  is  to  be 
produced. 

Flywort  (fli'w6rt),  n.  In  hot.  the  name  given 
to  tlie  species  of  a  genus  of  orchids,  Cata- 
setum,  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to 
flies. 

Fo  (fo),  n.  The  name  under  which  Buddha 
is  worshipped  in  China.  This  name  (written 
also  Foe  and  Foh  i)  seems  to  be  the  nearest 
approach  that  the  Chinese,  owing  to  the 
meagreness  of  their  articulations,  can  make 
to  tlie  real  sound,  Buddha. 

Foal  (fol),  n.  [A. Sax.  .fola./ole,  a  foal,  colt;  D. 
veiilen;  G.  fohlen,  fiillen.  Cog.  Gr.  polos,  a 
foal;  L.  pullus,  a  young  animal;  comp.  also 
Skr,  putra,  a  son;  the  root  meaning  may  pro- 
bably be  seen  in  Skr.  push,  to  nourish.  The 
Fr.  poule,  poulain,  It.  polio,  are  from  the 
Latin.  /^iHi/ is  a  dim.  from. /'oni.]  The  young 
of  the  equine  genus  of  quadrupeds,  and  of 
either  se.\;  a  colt;  a  filly. 

Foal  (fol),  v.t.  To  bring  forth,  as  a  colt  or 
filly:  said  of  a  mare  or  a  she-ass. 

Foal  (fol),  v.i.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  an 
animal  of  the  horse  kind. 

Foalfoot  (fol'fut),  n.  The  colt's-foot,  a  plant 
of  tlie  genus  Tussilago  (7.  Farfara).  See 
Colt's-foot. 

Foal-teeth  (fol'teth),  «.  pi.  The  first  teeth 
of  horses,  which  they  shed  at  a  certain  age. 

Foam  (f om),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fcem,  film.  Cog.  G. 
fciiii,  and  dial,  faum,  foam;  L.  sjnnna,  foam, 
from  spuo,  to  spit;  Skr.  phena,  froth.]  Froth; 
spume;  the  aggregation  of  iiulibles  which  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  liquors  by  fermen- 
tation or  violent  agitation. 

Foam  (fom),  v.i.  1.  To  froth;  to  gather 
foam;  as,  the  billows  foam. — 2.  To  be  in  a 
rage;  to  be  violently  agitated. 

He  foameth  and  gnasheth  with  his  teeth. 

Mark  ix.  i8. 

3.  To  become  filled  with  foam,  as  a  steam- 
boiler  when  the  water  is  unduly  agitated  or 
frothy. 

Foam  (fom),  v.t.  1.  To  throw  out  with  rage 
or  violence:  with  out. 

Foa»iittg  out  their  own  shame.        Jude  13. 
2.  To  make  frothy;  to  cause  to  foam;  to  fill 
with  something  that  foams.    '  To  foam  the 
golilet. '  Pope. 

Foam-cock  (fom'kok),  n.    In  steam-toilers, 

a  cock  at  the  level  of  the  water,  by  which 

impurities  are  drawn  off. 
Foam-crested  (fom'krest-ed),  a.  Crested 

witli  foam;  as,  the  foam-crested  billows. 
Foamingly  (fom'ing-li),  adv.  Frothily. 
Foamless  (f<5ni'les),  a.    Having  no  foam. 
Foamy  (fom'i),  a.     Covered  with  foam; 

frothy. 

Behold  how  high  the  foamy  billows  ride.  Dryden. 

Fob  (fob),  M.  [Allied  to  Prov.  G.  fuppe,  a 
pocket.]  A  little  pocket  made  in  men's 
breeches,  as  a  receptacle  for  a  watch. 

Foh  (fob),  1!.*.  pret.  <fe  pp.  fobbed;  ppr.  fob- 
bing. [Comp.  G.  foppen,  to  mock,  to  banter; 
and  fop;  some  connect  it  with  fib,  an  un- 
truth; if  regarded  as  onomatopoetic  it  may 
be  compared  with  hob,  pop.]  I.f  To  beat;  to 
maltreat  Beau.  <t  FI.—2.  To  cheat;  to 
trick;  to  impose  on.— To  fob  off,  to  shift  off 
by  an  artifice;  to  put  aside;  to  delude  with 
a  trick.  Shak. 

A  conspiracy  of  bishops  could  prostrate  and  fod 
off  the  right  of  the  people.  Milton. 

Foh  (fob),  n.  A  tap  on  the  shoulder,  as  from 
a  bailiff. 

The  man,  sir,  that  when  gentlemen  are  tired,  gives 
them  a  fob,  and  "rests  them.  Shak. 

Foh  (fob),  II. i,  [Onomatopoetic]  To  breathe 
hard;  to  gasp  from  violent  running;  to  have 
the  sides  heaving.  [Scotch.] 

Focage  t  (fo'kaj),  n.  [L.  focus,  a  fire  or  fire- 
hearth.]   Housebote  or  firebote. 

Focal  (fo'kal),  a.  [From  L.  focus.]  Of  or 
_  pertaining  to  a  focus;  as,  a  focal  point.— 
Focal  distance,  (a)  in  conic  sections,  the  dis- 


tance of  the  focus  from  some  fixed  point,  viz. 

from  the  vertex  of  the  paraliola,  and  from 

the  centre  in  the  ellipse  and  liyperbola. 

(6)  In  optics,  the  distance  between  the  centre 
[   of  a  lens  or  mirror  and  the  point  into  which 

the  rays  are  collected.    See  Focus. 
Focalize  (fo'kal-iz),  v.  t.  To  bring  to  a  focus; 

to  focus.    De  Quincey. 
Focile  (fo'sil),  n.    [Fr.]   In  anat.  a  bone  of 

the  fore-arm  and  the  leg,  the  greater  focile 

being  the  ulna  or  tibia;  the  lesser,  the  radius 

or  fiiiula. 

FocUlatet  (fo'sil-lat),  v.t.  [L  focillo,  focil- 
latuni,  from  focus,  a  hearth.]  To  cherish; 
to  warm.  Blount. 

Focillationt  (fo-sil-la'shon),  n.  A  cherishing, 
\    as  at  a  hearth;  comfort;  support. 

Focimeter  (f6-sini'et-6r),  71.  [Focus,  and  Gr. 
I  inetron,  a  measure.]  In  photog.  an  instru- 
ment for  finding  the  focus  of  a  lens  which 
has  not  been  properly  achromatized. 

Focus  (fo'kus),  n.  pi.  Focuses  (fo'kus-ez)  or 
Foci  (fo'si).  [L.  focus,  a  fire,  the  hearth.] 
1  In  optics,  a  point  in  which  any  nuiiilier 
of  rays  of  light  meet  after  being  reflected 
or  refracted;  as,  the  focus  of  a  lens.— 2.  In 
geom.  a  point  on  the  principal  axis  of  the 
parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola,  so  placed 
that  a  double  ordinate  to  the  axis  passing 
through  the  point  is  equal  to  the  parameter. 
The  ellipse  and  hyperbola  have  each  two 
foci,  the  parabola  one,  though  in  the  latter 
case  we  may  suppose  a  second  focus  at  an 
infinite  distance.  The  foci  were  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  rays  of  light  jiroceeding 
from  one  focus  and  rellected  fnjiii  the  curve 
pass  through  the  otlier  focus.  See  Ellipse, 
HVPERBOLA,  PARABOLA  —3.  A  central  point; 
point  of  concentration. 

Focus  (fo'kus),  v.t.  To  bring  to  a  focus;  to 
adjust  to  a  focus;  to  focalize. 

Fodder  (fod'dfer),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fodder,  f6der, 
from  foda,  food;  Icel.  .fdthr,  L.G.  foder,  D, 
voeder,  G.  futter.  See  FOOD.]  Food  for 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  as  hay,  straw,  anil 
other  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  word  is 
never  applied  to  pasture. 

Fodder  (fnd'der),  v.t.  To  feed  with  dry  food 
or  cut  grass,  etc. ;  to  furnish  with  hay, 
straw,  oats,  &c.;  as,  fanners /odder  their 
cattle  twice  or  thrice  in  a  day. 

Fodder  (fod'der),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fother,  a  load, 
amass;  L.G.  .foder,  foor;  I),  voeder;  G.fuder, 
ftihr,  a  cart-load.]  A  weight  by  which  lead 
and  some  oth'  r  metals  were  formerly  sold 
in  England,  varying  from  1!)^  to  24  cwts. 

Fodderer  (fod'der-er),  n.  One  who  fodders 
cattle. 

Fodder  -  passage,  Foddering  -  passage 

(fcid'der-pas-aj,  fod'der-ing-pas-aj),  n.  The 
passage  in  a  cattle-shed  or  feeding-lioiise  by 
which  the  food  is  conveyed  to  the  animals. 
Fodgel  (fo'jel),  a.  Fat ;  square ;  plump. 
[Scotch.] 

If  in  your  bounds  ye  chance  to  light 

Upon  a  fine,  iAX,fod}>;tt  wight.  Burns. 

Fodient  t  (fo'di-ent),  a.  [L.  fodiens,  fodien- 
tis.  ppr.  of  fodio,  to  dig.]  Digging;  throw- 
ing up  with  a  spade.  Blount. 

Foe  (fo),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fd,  fdh,  fag,  an  enemy, 
hostile;  O.E.  fa,  faa,  foo,  pl.fon;  Sc.  fae, 
from  same  stem  as yiend.  See  Fiend.]  1.  An 
enemy;  one  who  entertains  personal  enmity, 
hatred,  grudge,  or  malice  against  anotlier. 

A  man's  fofs  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household. 

Mat.  X.  36. 

2.  An  enemy  in  war;  one  of  a  nation  at  war 
with  another,  whether  he  entertains  enmity 
against  the  opposing  nation  or  not;  a  hostile 
or  opposing  army;  an  adversary. 

Either  three  years'  famine;  or  three  months  to  be 
destroyed  before  thy _/bfs.  i  Chr.  xxi.  12. 

3.  An  opponent;  one  who  opposes  anything 
in  principle;  an  ill-wisher;  as,  a,  foe  to  reli- 
gion; a  foe  to  virtue;  a  foe  to  the  measures 
of  the  administration.  '  Flatterers,  foes  to 
nolileness.'  Shak. 

Foe  t  (fo),  v.  t.    To  treat  as  an  enemy. 
Foe  (fo'e),  n.  _  See  Fo. 
FoehOOd  t  (fo'hud),  ?i.  Enmity. 
Foelike  (fo'lik),  a.    Like  an  enemy. 
Foeman  (fo'man),  n.  pi.  Foemen  (fo'men). 
An  enemy  in  war. 

The  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  forinrit  worthy  of  their  steel.     Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Foenerate  (fe'ne-rat),  v.  t.  Same  as  Fenerate. 
Foeneration  (fe-ne-ra'shon),  n.    Same  as 

Feneration. 

Foeniculum  (fe-nik'n-lum),  n.  In  hot.  fen- 
nel, a  genus  of  umbelliferous  herbs  contain- 
ing four  species,  natives  of  the  countries 
around  the  Jlediterranean.  The  leaves  are 
pinnately  decompound,  with  slender  seg- 
I   ments,  and  the  small  yellow  flowers  are 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti.  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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Ijoine  in  large  umbels.  One  species,  F.  vul- 
<i<ii\\  exteDcls  to  the  south  of  ISngland.  See 
Fen.nel. 

Foenus  (fe'nus),  7i.  A  remarkable  genus 
uf  liymeuopterous  insects,  belonging  to 
the  family  Ichneumonida;.  The  species 
have  a  long  abdomen,  and  are  parasitic, 
feeding  in  the  larva  state  upon  other  in- 
sects, in  whicli  the  eggs  are  deposited  by 
a  long  ovipositor.  In  the  perfect  state 
they  feed  upon  the  nectar  of  flowers. 
Foetal,  ft.  Same  as  Fetal. 
Foeticide,  n.   See  Feticide. 

Fcetid,  Foetor.  See  Fetid,  Fetor. 

Foetus,,  ti.   See  Fetus. 

Fog  (fog),  n.  [Wedgwood  compares  Dan. 
SJiee-/o3,asnow-storm,/2/jre,  to  drive  with 
the  wind,  Dan.  dial./(((yt',  to  rain  fine  and 
blow,  Icel.  fok,  snow-storm.]  1.  A  dense 
watery  vapour  exhaled  from  the  eai'th  or 
from  rivers  and  lakes,  or  generated  in  the 
atmosphere  near  the  eartli.  There  is  a 
constant  ascent  of  watery  particles  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  occasioned  by  tlie 
evaporation  from  masses  of  water  and  moist 
bodies;  and  when  the  air  is  saturated  with 
vapour  the  watery  particles  which  continue 
to  rise  are  no  longer  dissolved,  but  remain 
suspended  iu  vesicular  vapours,  which  form 
clouds  when  they  rise  to  a  great  height  and 
fogs  when  they  hover  near  tlie  sui'face  of  the 
earth.  Fogs  are  more  frequent  at  those  sea- 
sons of  the  year  when  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  of  temperature  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  day.  '  Have  sucked  up  from  the 
seacontagious/of;s.'  Slialc.  '  Hover  through 
the  fog  and  filthy  air."  Slialc— 2.  State  of 
mental  confusion  or  uncertainty;  as,  to  be 
in  a/or/  regarding  a  su))ject. 

Fog  (fog),  v.t.  To  envelop  with  or  as  with 
fog;  to  overcast;  to  darken.  [Rare.] 

Fog  (fog),  n.  [Probably  from  a  Celtic  word; 
comp.  W.jfiwjt,  dry  grass.  Fegr  is  a  prov.  f  orm 
oftiieword  ]  1.  After-grass;  asecondgrowth 
of  grass ;  also,  long  grass  that  remains  on 
land  through  the  winter;  foggage. — 2.  Moss. 
[Scotch.] 

Fog  (fog),  V.  t.  To  feed  oS  the  fog  or  pasture  in 
winter;  as,  to  fog  cattle;  to  eat  oft'  the  fog 
from. 

Fog  t  (f og),  t). i.  [Connections  doubtful.]  To 
hunt  in  a  servile  manner ;  to  seek  gain  by 
mean  practices  (whence  pettifogger). 

Wer't  not  for  us,  thou  swad  (quoth  he). 

Where  wouldst  thou  Jh^  to  get  a  fee?  Drydeii. 

Fogbank  (fog'bangk),  n.  At  sea  an  appear- 
ance in  hazy  weather  sometimes  resembling- 
land  at  a  distance,  but  which  vanishes  as  it 
is  approached. 

Fog-bell  (fog'bel),  n.  Narit.  a  bell  placed  on 
some  rock,  shoal,  &c.,  whose  ringing  is  a 
warning  to  sailors  in  foggy  weather. 

Fogey,  Fogy  (fo'gi),  n.  [Lit.  one  who  is  in 
a  fo'J ;  or  from  fog,  after-grass,  moss.  ]  A 
stujjid  fellow;  an  old-fashioned  or  singular 
person;  as,  an  old  fogy.  [Slang.] 

Old  Livermore,  old  Soy,  old  Chutney  the  East  India 
director,  old  Cutler  the  surj^eon,  &c.,  that  society  of 
oldyb^ies  in  fine,  who  give  each  other  dinners  round 
and  round,  and  dine  for  the  mere  purpose  of  guttling 
— these,  afjain,  are  dinner-giving  snobs.  Thackeray. 

Fogeyism,  Fogyism  (fo'gi-izm),  n.  The 
habits  or  practices  of  a  fogey. 

Foggage,  Fogge  (f og'aj ,  fog),  n.  Rank  grass 
which  has  not  been  eaten  in  summer;  grass 
which  grows  among  grain,  and  is  fed  on  by 
horses  or  cattle  after  the  crop  is  removed; 
aftermath;  herbage.  [Local.] 

Fogger  t  (fog'er),  11.  One  who  fogs  or  hunts  in 
a  servile  manner;  one  who  cheats;  one  who 
seeks  gain  by  mean  practices;  a  pettifogger. 

I  shall  be  exclaimed  upon  to  be  a  beggarly  fo^^er, 
greedily  hunting  after  heritage. 

Tere7ice  in  Etiolish,  1614. 

Foggily  (fog'i-li),  adv.    With  fog;  darkly. 
Fogginess  (fog'i-nes),  ?i.   The  state  of  being 

foggy;  a  state  of  the  air  filled  with  watery 

exhalations. 

Foggy  (fog'i),  a.  [From/o(7,  mist  or  vapour.] 

1.  Filled  or  abounding  with  fog  or  watery 
exhalations ;  damp  with  humid  vapours ; 
cloudy ;  misty ;  as,  a  foggy  atmosphere ;  a 
foggy  morning. 

Is  not  their  cVim^te /b£^gy,  raw,  and  dull?  Shai. 

2.  Dull;  stupid;  beclouded;  obscure.  '  Your 
course,  foggy,  drowsy  conceit."  Hayward. 

Fog-llorn(fog'horn),?i.  l.  Akind  of  horn  kept 
on  board  of  a  vessel  to  sound  as  a  warning 
signal  in  foggy  weather.— 2.  A  sounding  in- 
strument for  warning  vessels  of  their  proxim- 
ity to  the  coast  during  a  fog.  The  most  power- 
ful of  tliese  horns  is  an  instrument  called 
the  siren,  or  sirenfog-horn,  after  the  acoustic 
instrument  of  that  name;the  sound  being  pro- 


duced on  tlie  same  principle  as  in  the  older 
instrument,  by  means  of  a  disk  with  twelve 


Siren  Fog-horn,  Southerr>  Coast. 

radial  slits  made  to  rotate  in  front  of  a  fixed 
disk  exactly  similar,  a  cast-iron  trumpet  2i) 
feet  long  forming  part  of  the  apparatus.  The 
moving  diskrevolves  2800  times  a  minute  and 
in  each  revolution  there  are  of  course  twelve 
coincidences  between  the  two  disks ;  through 
the  openings  thus  made  steam  or  air  at  a  high 
pressure  is  made  to  pass,  so  that  there  are 
actually  33,600  puffs  of  steam  or  compressed 
airevery  minute.  This  causes  a  sound  of  very 
great  power,  which  the  trumpet  collects  and 
compresses,  and  the  blast  goes  out  as  a  sor  t 
of  sound  beam  in  the  direction  retjuired. 
This  fog-horn  can  be  heard  in  all  sorts  of 
weather  at  from  2^  to  3  miles,  and  in  an  ex- 
periment made  at  Trinity  House  under  fav- 
ourable circumstances  was  heard  16|  miles 
out  at  sea. 

Fogie  (fo'gi),  71.    Same  as  Fogey. 

Fogram,  n.    See  FoGRUM. 

Fog -ring  (fog-'ring),  n.  In  meteor,  a  bank 
of  fog  arranged  in  a  circular  or  ring  foi-m— 
a  phenomenon  not  unusual  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland.    Brande  <t  Cox. 

Fogrum,  Fogram  (fog'rum,  fog'rani),  n.  A 
fogey. 

Never  mind,  old  fogritm;  run  away  with  me. 

O'Keefc. 

Fog-signal  (fog'sig-nal),  n.  Generally,  any 
signal  made  during  fog  to  prevent  danger 
to  or  from  bodies  in  motion  by  collisions  or 
otherwise.  Sijecifically  —  1.  In  rail,  (a)  a 
signal  made  by  placing  detonating  powder 
or  torpedoes  on  the  rails,  which  explode 
with  a  loud  report  on  the  engine  passing 
over  them,  and  give  warning  to  the  driver 
and  guard  of  danger  ahead,  <fcc.  (6)  A  pe- 
culiarly shrill  whistle  produced  by  letting 
off  the  steam,  to  give  warning  that  a  train 
is  approaching. — 2.  A  signal  made  on  board 
ship  during  a  fog  to  prevent  collisions,  as 
by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  the  sound  of  a  gong, 
the  discharge  of  musketry  or  cannon,  the 
fog- whistle,  etc. — 3.  A  signal  made  on  shore, 
as  by  a  powerful  fog-horn,  to  warn  ships  off 
a  coast.    See  Fog-horn. 

Fog-smoke  (fog'smok),  n.    Fog;  mist. 

All  the  night  through  fog-smoke  white 
Gliuinier'd  the  white  moonshine.  CoUridg-e. 

Fog-whistle  (fog'whis-l),  n.  A  peculiarly 
shrill  whistle  or  sci-eech  produced  by  a 
steam-engine  to  indicate  the  position  of  the 
sliip,  train,  &c.,  and  so  prevent  collision. 

Fogy.   See  Fogey. 

Fogyism,  n.   See  Fogeyism. 

Fo&  (fo),  interj.  An  exclamation  of  abhor- 
rence or  contempt,  the  same  as  poh  ami  fy. 

FoM  (fo'he),  n.    See  Fo. 

Foible  t  (foi'bl),  a.  [0.  Fr.  foible,  weak.  See 
Feeble.]  Feeble;  weak. 

Foible  (foi'bl),  n.  1.  The  weak  part  of  a 
sword  :  opposed  to  forte.  —  2.  A  particular 
moral  weakness;  a  failing;  a  weak  point;  a 
fault  of  not  a  very  serious  character.  'A 
disposition  radically  noble  and  generous 
clouded  and  overshadowed  by  superficial 
foibles.'  De  Quincey.—SYN.  Weakness,  fail- 
ing, imperfection,  infirmity,  frailty,  defect, 
fault. 

Foil  (foil),  v.t.  [Fr.  affoler,  ivomfol,  a  fool.] 
To  frustrate ;  to  defeat ;  to  render  vain  or 
nugatory,  as  an  effort  or  attempt;  to  baffle: 
to  balk;  to  puzzle;  as,  the  enemy  attempted 
to  pass  the  river  but  was  foiled. 

And  by  a  mortal  man  at  length  am  foiled.  Dryden. 
Her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter's  power.  Byron. 

Foil  (foil),  n.  Defeat;  frustration;  the  fail- 
ure of  success  when  on  the  point  of  being 
secured;  miscarriage. 


Death  never  won  a  stake  with  greater  toil. 
Nor  e'er  was  fate  so  near  a  foil.  Dryden. 

Foil  (foil),  n.  [Fr.  feuille,  L.  folium,  a  leaf 
(whence  foliage);  allied  to  Gr.  phylUm,  a 
leaf.]  1.  A  leaf  or  thin  plate  of  metal;  as, 
tin  ,foil.—2.  Among  jewellers,  a  tliin  leaf  of 
metal  placed  under  precious  stones  to  make 
tliem  appear  transparent,  and  to  give  them 
a  particular  colour;  as,  tlie  stone  appears  to 
be  of  the  colour  of  the  foil. 

So  diamonds  owe  a  lustre  to  their  foil.  Pope. 

Hence— 3.  Anything  of  a  different  colour  or 
of  different  qualities,  which  serves  to  adora 
or  set  off  another  thing  to  advantage;  that 
which,  by  comparison  or  contrast,  sets  off 
or  shows  more  conspicuously  the  superiority 
of  something  else. 

rhe  bird,  thus  getting  that  for  which  she  strove. 
Brought  it  to  Jier.  to  whom  the  Queen  of  Love 
Served  as  ^fotl;  and  Cupid  could  no  other 
But  fly  to  her,  mistaken  for  his  mother.  //'.  BroTvne. 

4.  A  thin  coat  of  tin  with  quicksilver,  laid 
on  the  back  of  a  looking-glass,  to  cause  re- 
flection. —  5.  In  arch,  a  small  arc  in  the 
tracery  of  a  Gothic  window,  panel,  &c., 
which  is  said  to  be  trefoiled,  quatrefoiled. 


Fencing  Foils. 


I,  2,  Trefoil  and  Quatrefoil  Openings.  3,  Cinquefoil 
Arch. 

cinquefoiled,  multif oiled,  Ac,  according  to 
the  number  of  arcs  which  it  contains. 
Foil  (foil),  v.t.    [Fr. fouler,  to  tread  on,  to 
trample, from  l,.ij.fiillo,fullare,toinl\  cloth. 
See  Full,  v.t]  1.  To  trample  on;  to  insult 

King  Richard,  commonly  called  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lyon,  not  brooking  so  proud  an  indignity,  caused 
the  ensigns  of  Leopold  to  be  pul'd  down,  and  foiled 
under  foot.  Knolles- 

2.  To  blunt;  to  dull;  as,  to  foil  the  scent  iu 
a  chase. 

Foil  (foil),  71.    1.  A  blunt  sword,  or  one  that 
has  a  button  at  the  end  often  covered  witli 
leather,  used  iu 
•  fencing. 

Isocrates  contend- 
ed with  ayi>z'/,against 
Demosthenes  with  a 
sword.  Mitford. 

2.  The  track  or 
trail    of  game 
when  pursued. 
Foilable  (foil'a- 
bl),  a.    That  may 
be  foiled. 
Foiled  (foild),  a. 
In  architecture, 
having  foils;  as,  a  foiled  arch. 
Foiler  (foil'er),  n.    One  who  foils  or  frus- 
trates; one  who  balks. 

Foiling  (foil'ing),  n.   {Fr.  fouler,  to  trample. 

See  Foil,  i;.t.]   In  hunting,  the  slight  mark 

of  a  passing  deer  on  the  grass. 
Foiling  (foil'ing),  n.    In  arch,  a  foil. 
Foil-stone  (foil'ston),  n.  A  fictitious  jewel. 
Foin  (foin),  v.i.    [Prov.  Fr.  fouiner,  to  catch 

fish  with  a  spear,  from  fouine,  a  fish-speai'.] 

To  push  in  fencing. 
Foin  (fo'in),  ?).!.    To  prick;  to  sting. 
Foin  (foin),  Ji.    A  push;  a  thrust. 
Foin  (foin),  n.  [Fr.  fouine,  a  beech-marten.] 

1.  Asmall  ferretor  weasel.— 2.  Akindof  fur, 
black  at  the  top  on  a  whitish  ground,  taken 
from  the  ferret  or  weasel  of  the  same  name. 

Foineryt  (foiii'e-ri),  n.  In  /enct)i(/,  the  act 
of  making  foins  or  thrusts  with  the  foil; 
fencing;  sword-play. 

Foiningly  (foin'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  pushing 
manner. 

Foisont  (foi'zn),?i.  [Fr. ;  Vr.fusimt;  from  L. 
fusio,  fusionis,  an  outpouring,  from  fundo, 
fiistwi,  to  pour.]   1.  Plenty;  abundance. 

As  blossoming  time. 
That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  tCQmingfoison.  Shak. 

2.  Strength.    Abp.  Trench. 

Foist  (foist),  V.  t.  [Originally,  to  break  wind 
noiselessly,  and  thus  to  produce  a  disagree- 
able effect  secretly.  Cog.  G.  fist,  a  foist;  D. 
veest,  Dan.  fiis,  a  breaking  of  wind ;  Icel. 
fisa,  Dan.  fise,  to  break  wind.]  To  insert 
surreptitiously,  wrongfully,  or  without  war- 
rant ;  to  thrust  in  fraudulently  or  imper- 
tinently; to  pass  off  as  genuine,  true,  or 
worthy ;  as,  do  not  attempt  to  jfoist  your 
opinions  upon  me. 

Lest  neligence  or  partiality  might  admit  or  foist  m 
abuses  and  corruption.  Carew. 


ch,  cham;     ch.  Sc. 
Vol.  IL 


loch; 


.3°;     j,iot>;     n,  Fr.  ton; 


smg; 


TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  toig;   wh,  whig;  zh. 


ajrure. — See  Key. 
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Foistt  (foist),  n.    1.  A  cheat;  a  sharper. 

Prate  .r^aln,  as  you  like  this,  you  whoresonyiJ/j;*,  you. 
You'll  control  the  point,  you.  B.  Joitson. 

2.  A  trick ;  an  imposition.  '  Put  not  your 
foists  upon  me,  I  shall  scent  them.'  B. 
Junson. 

Foistt  (foist),  n.  A  light  and  fast-sailing 
ship. 

Foister  (foist'er),  n.    One  who  foists  or  in- 
serts without  authority. 
Foistied  (foist'id),  a.   Fusty  (which  see). 
Foistiness  (foist'i-nes),  n.  Fustiness  (which 

see). 

Foisty  (foist'i), «.  [See  Foist.]  Fusty  (which 

Folc-land  (fok'Iand),  n.  Same  as  Falkland. 

Fold  (fold),  n.  [A.  .Sax.  falud,  falod,  faled, 
/aid.  Cog.  Dan.  fold,  Sw.  falla.  a  fold,  a 
pen  for  sheep.]  i.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for 
sheep  or  like  animals;  a  place  where  a  flock 
of  sheep  is  kept,  whether  in  the  field  or 
under  shelter.— 2.  A  flock  of  sheep;  hence, 
in  Scrip,  the  church,  the  flock  of  Christ. 
Otlier  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  t\nsyo/i/. 

Jn.  X.  i6. 

3.  t  A  limit;  a  boundary. 

Secure  from  meeting,  they're  distinctly  roll'd  ; 
Nor  leave  their  seats,  and  pass  the  dreadful /tJ/f/. 

Fold  (fold),  V.  t.  To  confine,  as  sheep,  in  a 
fold. 

Fold  (fold),  v.i.  To  confine  sheep  in  a  fold. 
•The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold.' 
M  ilton. 

Fold  (fold),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fald.feald,  a  plait, 
a  fold,  fealden,  to  lay  together,  to  fold.  Cog. 
Fris.  fald,  G.  falte,  Goth,  faiths,  a  doublrng, 
a  plait ;  Icel.  falda,  Dan.  folde,  Goth,  fal- 
than,  to  fold ;  same  root  as  L.  plecto,  to 
weave.]  1.  The  doubling  or  double  of  any 
flexible  substance,  as  cloth ;  a  plait ;  one 
part  turned  or  bent  and  laid  on  another;  as, 
a  fold  of  linen. 

Let  the  draperies  be  nobly  spread  upon  tlie  body 
and  let  the yt?/t/j  be  large.  Drydeu. 

2.  A  clasp;  an  embrace.  'Shall  from  your 
neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold.'  Shale— It 
is  often  used  following  a  numeral  as  the 
second  part  of  a  compound,  signifying  times 
or  repetitions,  as  twofold,  fourfold,  tenfold, 
that  is,  twice  as  much,  four  times  as  much, 
ten  times  as  much. 

Fold  (f61d),D.i.  [A.  SiLX.  fealde7i,G.falfcn,to 
lay  together,  to  fold.  See  the  noun.]  1.  To 
double  ;  to  lap  or  lay  in  plaits ;  to  lay  one 
part  over  another  part  of;  as, to  fold  a  piece 
of  cloth;  to  fold  a  letter.  'As  a  vesture 
shalt  thou,  fold  them  up.'  Heb.  i.  12.— 2.  To 
double  or  lay  together,  as  the  arms ;  to  lay 
one  over  the  other,  as  the  hands. 

Conscious  of  its  own  impotence,  it  folds  its  arms 
in  despair.  Cottier. 

3.  To  inclose  as  in  folds;  to  enfold;  to  em- 
brace. 

We  will  descend  and  fold  him  in  our  arms.  Shak. 

i.  To  wrap  in  obscurity ;  to  make  intricate 
or  perplexed,  as  words. 

Lay  open  to  my  earthly  gross  conceit,  ,  .  . 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit.  Shak. 

Fold  (fold),  J).)'.  To  become  folded,  plaited, 
or  doubled ;  to  clo.se  over  another  of  the 
same  kind;  as.  the  leaves  of  the  Aoox  fold. 

Foldage  (fold'aj),  7i.    Faldage  (which  see). 

Foldage  (fold'aj),  n.  In  her.  a  term  applied 
to  leaves  having  several  foldings  and  turn- 
ings, one  from  the  other. 

Folder  (fold'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
folds;  especially,  aflat  knife-like  instrument, 
fre(iuently  of  bone  or  ivory,  used  in  folding 
paper. 

Folding  (fold'ing),  11.  A  fold;  a  double.  '  The 
lower  fiitdinijs  of  the  vest.'  Addison. 

Folding-doors  (fold'ing-dorz),  n.  pi.  Two 
doors  wliicli  meet  in  the  middle,  and  either 
slide  back  or  turn  back  on  liinges,  leaving  a 
wide  communication  between  two  apart- 
ments. 

Folding -machine  (feid'ing-ma-shen),  11. 
A  machine  which  delivers  newspapers  or 
printed  book- work  folded.  iSiiiimonds. 

Folding-screen  (fold'ing-skren),  n.  An  up- 
right piirtalde  screen,  in  several  leaves  or 
parts,  which  shuts  up  and  can  be  put  away 
when  nut  in  use. 

Folding-stool  (fold'ing-stbl),  n.  A  camp- 
stiMjl;  a  kneeling-stool.    See  FALDSTOOL. 

Foldless  (fold'les),  a.    Having  no  fold. 

Foldnet  (fold'net),  11.  Among  sportsmen,  a 
sort  of  net.  with  which  small  birds  are  taken 
in  tlie  night. 

Foldy  (fold'i),  a.    Full  of  folds;  plaited  into 
folds;  hanging  in  folds.  [Rare.] 
Those  hmbs  beneath  their  foldy  vestments  moving. 

y.  Bailtie. 


Fold-yard  (f61d'yard),n.  A  yard  for  folding 
or  feeding  cattle  or  sheep. 

Foleliardiness,t  n.  Foolhardiness ;  rash- 
ness.   C/i<(  lu'cc 

Fole-large,t  «.  Foolishly  liberal.  Chaucer. 

Foliaceous  (fo-li-a'shus),  a.  [L.  foUaceus, 
from  folium,  a  leaf.  See  Foil.]  1.  In  hot. 
belonging  to  or  having  the  texture  or  nature 
of  a  leaf ;  having  leaves  intermixed  with 
flowers;  as,  a.Wi'aceci!(.s spike. — 2.  In  mineral. 
consisting  of  leaves  or  thin  laminpe;  having 
the  form  of  a  leaf  or  plate ;  as,  foliaceous 
spar. 

Foliage  (foli-aj),  n.  [O.Fr.  foillage,  Fr. 
feuillage,  from  foille,  feuille,  L.  folium,  a 
leaf.  See  Foil,  a  leaf  or  plate.]  1.  Leaves 
ill  general;  a  collection  of  leaves  as  pro- 
duced or  arranged  by  nature :  as,  a  tree 
of  beautiful  foliage. — 2.  A  cluster  of  leaves, 
flowers,  and  branches ;  particularly,  in 
arch,  the  representation  of  leaves,  flowers, 
and  branches,  intended  to  ornament  and 
enrich  capitals,  friezes,  pediments,  &c. 

Foliage  (fo'li-aj),  v.t.  To  work  or  to  form 
into  the  representation  of  leaves;  to  furnish 
with  foliage,  or  work  in  imitation  of  foliage. 

Foliar  (fo'li-er),  a.  Consisting  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  leaves;  inserted  in  orproceeding  from 
a  leaf;  as,  foliar  appendages. 

Foliate  (fo'li-iit),  v.t.  [From  L.  folium,  a 
leaf.]  1.  To  beat  into  a  leaf,  or  thin  plate, 
<jr  lamina. 

If  gold  be  foliated,  and  held  between  your  eyes 
and  the  light,  the  light  looks  of  a  greenish  blue. 

Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  To  spread  over  with  a  thin  coat  of  tin  and 
quicksilver,  &c.;  as,  to  foliate  a  looking- 
glass. 

Foliate  (foTi-at),  a.  In  hot.  leafy;  furnished 
with  leaves;  as,  a  foliate  s,ta\k.~Foliate 
curve,  in  geom.  a  oirve  of  the  third  order. 
It  is  one  of  the  species  of  defective  hyper- 
bolas, having  one  asymptote  and  two  infinite 
branches,  and  a  figure  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  a  leaf,  whence  the  name. 

Foliated  (fo'li-at-ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Spread  or 
covered  with  a  thin  plate  or  foil.  —2.  In 
mineral,  consisting  of  plates;  resembling  or 
in  the  form  of  a  plate;  lamellar;  as,  a,  foli- 
ated fracture. 

Minerals  that  consist  of  grains,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  foliated,  are  called  granularly  foliated. 

Kir-wan. 

3.  Containing  foils;  as,  a  foliated  arch. — 
Foliated  coal,  a  sub-species  of  black  coal 
occurring  in  the  coal  formations,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  its  lamellar  concretions,  splen- 
did lustre,  and  easy  frangibility. 

Foliation  (fo  li-a'shon),  n.  [L.foliatio,irom 
foliatus,  leaved,  from  folium,  a  leaf.]  1.  In 
hot.  the  leafing  of  plants;  vernation ;  the 
disposition  of  the  nascent  leaves  within  the 
bud.— 2.  The  act  of  beating  a  metal  into  a 
thin  plate,  leaf,  or  foil.  —  3.  The  act  or  oper- 
ation of  spreading  foil  over  the  back  surface 
of  a  mirror  or  looking-glass.~4.  In  geol.  the 
property  or  quality  in  certain  rocks,  as 
gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  other  metamorphic 
rocks,  of  dividing  into  laminae  or  plates 
which  consist  each  of  a  distinct  material, 
and  which  are  generally  parallel  to  the 
primitive  planes  of  stratification. 

Cleavage  maybe  applied  to  those  divisional  planes 
which  render  a  rock  fissile,  although  it  may  appear 
to  the  eye  quite  or  nearly  homogeneous;  foliatiott 
may  be  used  for  those  alternating  layers  or  plates  of 
different  niineralogical  nature,  of  which  gneiss  and 
other  metamorphic  schists  are  composed.  Darwin. 
5.  In  arch,  the  act  of  enriching  with  orna- 
mental cusps,  as  in  the  tracery  of  Gothic 
windows ;  the  ornaments  themselves ;  fea- 
thering. This  style  of  ornamentation  is 
based  on  the  form  of  natural  foliage,  but  it 
generally  exhibits  conventional  rather  than 
real  leaves  and  flowers. 
Foliature  (fo'li-a-tiir),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  beaten  into  foil.  — 2.  Leafage.  'They 
wreathed  together  a  foliature  of  the  fig- 
tree.'  Shuckford. 

Folier  (fo'li-er),  ?i.  Goldsmiths' foil.  [Rare  ] 

Foliferous  (f6-lif'6r-us),  a.  [L.  folium,  leaf, 
and/ero,  to  bear.]   Producing  leaves. 

Foliiparous  (fo-li-ip'a-rus),  a.  In  hot.  pro- 
ducing leaves  only,  as  leaf -buds.  Maunders. 

FoUly.t  adv.    Foolishly.  Chaucer. 

Folio  (fo'li-o),  11.  [L. ,  ablative  case  of  folium, 
a  leaf  (in  folio).}  1.  A  sheet  of  paper  once 
folded.— 2.  A  book  of  the  largest  size,formed 
of  sheets  of  paper  once  doubled.  —  3.  In 
book-keeping,  a  page,  or  rather  both  the 
right  and  left  hand  pages,  of  an  account- 
book,  expressed  by  the  same  figure.— 4.  In 
printing,  the  number  appended  to  each  page. 
5.  In  law,  a  certain  number  of  words,  in  con- 
veyances, (fee,  amounting  to  seventy-two, 
and  in  parliamentary  proceedings  to  ninety. 


Folio  (fo'11-6),  a.    Denoting  the  size  of  a 

book,  &c.,  having  the  sheet  doubled  into 

two  leaves;  as,  a  folio  volume. 
Folio  (fo'li-o),  v.t.    In  printing,  to  number 

the  pages  of,  as  a  book,  periodical,  &c. ;  to 

page;  to  paginate. 

Follolate  (fo'li-o-lat),  a.  In  hot.  of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  consisting  of  leaflets:  used  in 
composition;  as,  hifoliolate,  having  two  leaf- 
lets; trifoliolate,  having  three  leaflets. 

Foliole  (fo'li-ol),  11.  [¥v.,  dim.  of  L.  folium, 
a  leaf.]  In  hot.  a  leaflet;  a  separate  piece 
or  partial  blade  of  a  compnund  leaf. 

Foliomort  (f  o'li-6-mort),  a.  Same  as  Feuille- 
inot  or  Filonot. 

Foliose  (fo'li-os),  a.   In  hot.  covered  closely 

with  leaves;  having  leaves  intermixed  with 

tlie  flowers;  leafy;  folious. 
FoliOSity  (fo-li-os'i-ti),  n.    The  ponderous- 

ness  or  bulk  of  a  folio;  voluminousness; 

copiousness;  diflfuseness. 

It  is  exactly  because  he  is  not  tedious,  because  he 
does  not  slioot  into  German  f otiosity,  that  Schlosser 
finds  him  'intolerable.'  De  Quincey. 

Foliot  (fo'li-ot),  11.  [Fr.  follet,  a  goblin,  from 
O.Fr.  fol,  Fr.  fou,  foolish.]  The  generic 
name  for  a  comparatively  harmless  devil  or 
goblin,  allied  to  Puck  or  Robin  Goodfellow. 

Terrestrial  devils  arc  wood.nyniphs,yf//<i^J,  fairies, 
robin-gocdfellows,  &c.  Burton. 

Folious  (fo'li-us),  a.  \  Leafy;  thin;  unsub- 
stantial.—2.  In  hot.  foliose  (which  see). 

Folk  (fok),  11.  [A.  Sax.  folc;  cog.  L.G.  Fris. 
Dan.  Sw.  and  \c&\.folk;O.G.  folc,  folk, folch; 

D.  and  G.  %olk.    Probably  connected  with. 

E.  flock,  full,  L.  pleo,  to  fill,  plehs,  the  com-' 
mon  people,  &c.]  People  in  general,  or  a 
separate  class  of  people;  though  plural  in 
signification,  it  often  takes  the  plural  form; 
as,  o\A  folks,  young  folks,  poor  folks. 

Thou  shalt  judge  the  folk  righteously".     Ps.  lvii.4. 
Some  folks  rail  against  other  folks,  because  other 
.folks  have  what  some  folks  would  be  glad  of. 

Fielding. 

Folkland  (fok'Iand),  n.  [A.  Sax.  folcland — 
folc,  people,  and  land.]  Land  of  the  folk  or 
people,  as  distinguished  from  hoohland,  or 
land  held  by  charter  or  deed.  Folkland  was 
the  property  of  the  people,  and  while  it  con- 
tinued to  be  folkland  it  could  not  be  alien- 
ated. It  was  sometimes,  however,  parcelled 
fiut  for  a  term  to  individuals,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  which  it  reverted  to  the  connnunity. 
Folkland  might  be  held  by  freemen  of  any 
rank,  but  could  not  be  devised  by  will.  It 
seems  to  have  been  assigned  as  a  reward 
for  military  services. 

Folklore  (fok'lor),  u.  [Folk  and  lore:  a  word 
of  recent  formation.]  Rural  superstitions, 
tales,  traditions,  or  legends. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  Greek 
mythology  are  to  be  found  in  the  folklore  of  English 
counties.  Cox. 

Folkmote,  Folkmoot  (fok'mot,  f6k'mbt),?i. 

{Folk,  and  old  mote,  also  moot,  a  meeting; 
A.  Sax.  folc-geinot.]  An  assembly  of  the 
people,  or  of  bishops,  thanes,  aldermen,  and 
freemen,  to  consult  respecting  public  affairs; 
an  annual  convention  of  the  people',  answer- 
ing in  some  measure  to  a  modern  parlia- 
ment; also,  a  local  court. 

To  which  folkt/iote  they  all  with  one  consent 
Agreed  to  travel.  Spenser. 

Folkmoter.t  Folkmootert  (fok'mot-er, 
fok'mbt-er),  n.  A  frequenter  of  folkmotes 
or  popular  meetings;  a  democrat. 

These  matters  are  not  for  pragmaticks  and  folk- 
mooters  to  babble  in.  Milton. 

Folkright  t  (fok'rit),  n.  A  word  used  in  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Elder,  declaring  the 
same  equal  right,  law,  or  justice  to  be  due  to 
persons  of  all  degrees;  the  right  of  the  people 
as  opposed  to  that  of  the  privileged  classes. 

Folkstone-marl  (fok 'ston- marl),  n.  See 
Gal  lt. 

Follet  (fol-la),  11.    [Fr.]   Same  as  Foliot. 
Follicle  (fol'li-kl),  n.    [L.  folliculvs,  dim.  of 
follis,  a  bag  or  bellows.] 
1.  In  hot.  (a)  a  dry  seed- 
vessel  or  pod  opening  on 
one  side  only ;  a  carpel 
dehiscing  by  the  ventral 
suture,  and   having  no 
dorsal  suture;  a  univalv- 
ular  pericarp  formed  of  a 
simple  pistil,    (h)  A  ves- 
sel distended  with  air,  as 
on  the  roots,  stems,  and 
leaves  of  Utricularia  and 
on  the  leaves  of  Aldrov- 
anda.— 2.  In  anat.  a  little 
bag  in  animal  bodies;  a  gland;  a  folding;  a 
minute  secreting  cavity;  as,  the  sebaceous 
follicles;  the  mucous  follicles. 


Follicle  of  Columbine 
{Aquileg:ia  vnlgaris). 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abttne;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Follicular  (fol-lik'u-ler),  a.  Like,  pertaining 

to,  or  consisting  of  follicles. 
FolliCUlares  (fol-lik'u-la"rez),  n.  pi.  A  sec- 
tion of  Proteacea3,  characterized  by  their 
woody  follicles  containing  one  or  several 
seeds,  and  including  Greviilea,  Hakea,  Lam- 
bertia,  Rhopala,  Kuightia,  Telopia,  Lomatia, 
Banksia,  &c. 

FoUiculated  (fol-lik'ii-lat-ed),  a.  Having 
follicles;  follicular. 

Folliculous  (fol-lik'u-lus),  a.  Having  or 
producing  follicles. 

FoIlifult'(fol'li-ful),  a.    Full  of  folly. 

Follilyt  (fol'li-li),  adv.    Foolishly.  Wycliffe. 

Follow (fol'lo),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  fol(/ia)i,fyUgean, 
G.  folijen,  Icel.  fylgjri,  to  follow.  By  some 
regarded  as  connected  vfiih/ulk,/ull,  &c.] 
1.  To  go  or  come  after  or  behind;  to  move 
bshind,  in  the  same  direction.  '  We'll /oHow 
him  that's  fled.'  Shale. — 2.  To  pursue;  to 
chase,  as  an  enemy,  or  as  game;  to  pursue  as 
an  object  of  desire;  to  endeavour  to  obtain. 
'Follow  peace  with  all  men.'   Heb.  xii.  14. 

This  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  Icnowledge  like  a  sinicing  fire.  Teniiysoit. 

3.  To  go  with,  as  a  leader;  to  be  led  or 
guided  by;  to  accompany;  to  attend  in  a 
journey;  to  accept  as  authority;  to  adopt 
the  opinions,  cause,  or  side  of;  to  adhere  to; 
to  side  with. 

And  Rebekah  arose,  and  her  damsels,  and  they 
rode  upon  the  camels,  and  followed  the  man. 

Gen.  xxiv.  6i. 

The  house  of  Judah followed  David.    2  Sam.  ii.  10. 

1.  To  imitate,  as  a  forerunner  or  example; 
to  take  as  an  example;  to  copy;  as,  to/oZtow 
a  pattern  or  model;  to  follow  fashion. — 

5.  To  come  after  in  order  of  time,  rank,  or 
office. 

Signs  following  signs  lead  on  the  mighty  year. 

Pope. 

6.  To  result  from,  as  an  effect  from  a  cause 
or  an  inference  from  premises;  as,  intem- 
perance is  often  followed  by  disease  or 
poverty,  or  by  both.— 7.  To  pursue  with  the 
eye ;  to  keep  the  eyes  fixed  on  while  in 
motion. 

He  followed  with  his  eyes  the  fleeting  shade. 

Dryden. 

8.  To  keep  the  attention  fixed  upon  while 
in  progress,  as  a  speech,  piece  of  music,  and 
the  like;  also,  to  keep  up  with;  to  under- 
stand the  meaning,  connection,  or  force  of, 
as  a  course  of  thought  or  an  argument. — 

9.  To  walk  in,  as  a  road  or  course;  to  attend 
upon  closely,  as  a  profession  or  calling. 
'  0,  had  he  but  followed  the  arts ! '   Shale.  — 

10.  t  To  come  after,  as  one  pursuing  and 
driving  forward;  to  drive;  to  impel. 

0  Antony! 

1  have  followed  thee  to  this.  Shak. 
— To  follow  suit,  in  card-playing,  to  play  a 
card  of  the  same  suit  as  that  first  played; 
hence,  to  follow  the  line  of  speech,  argu- 
ment, conduct,  adopted  by  a  predecessor. 

Follow  (fol'16),  V.  i.    1.  To  go  or  come  after 
another;  to  attend  or  accompany  another. 
The  famine  .  .  .  shall  folloio  close  after  you. 

Jer.  xlii.  i6. 

2.  To  be  posterior  in  time;     followitv)  a^es. 

3.  To  be  consequential,  as  effect  to  cause; 
to  result,  as  an  inference ;  as,  from  such 
measures  great  mischiefs  must  follow;  the 
facts  may  be  admitted,  but  the  inference 
drawn  from  them  does  not  follow. — To  fol- 
low on,  to  continue  pursuit  or  endeavour; 
to  persevere. 

Then  shall  we  know,  if  we  follo^u  on  to  know  the 
Lord.  Hos.  vi.  3. 

— Follow,  Succeed,  Ensue.  Follow  and  s)(c- 
ceed  are  applied  to  persons  or  things;  ensue, 
in  modern  literature,  to  things  only.  Fol- 
loio  denotes  the  mere  going  in  order  in  a 
track  or  line,  but  tells  nothing  of  the  rela- 
tive positions,  in  respect  of  eiflier  place  or 
time,  of  the  individuals;  succeed,  implying 
a  regular  series,  denotes  the  being  in  the 
same  place  which  another  has  held  imme- 
diately before ;  as.  a  crowd  may  follow,  but 
only  one  person  or  event  can  succeed  to 
another.  Mnsue  is  to  follow  close  upon,  to 
follow  as  the  effect  of,  or  on  some  settled 
principle  of  order;  as,  nothing  but  suffering 
can  ensue  from  such  a  course. 

FollOW-board  (fol'lo-bord),  n.  Ill  foundi)ig. 
the  board  on  which  the  pattern  for  a  mould 
is  laid;  a  moulding-board. 

Follower  (fol'16-er),  n.  1.  One  who  comes, 
goes,  or  moves  after  anotlier  in  the  same 
course;  one  who  takes  anotlier  as  his  gxiide 
in  doctrines,  opinions,  or  example;  one  who 
receives  the  opinions  and  imitates  the  ex- 
ample of  another ;  an  attendant ;  an  ad- 
herent; a  disciple;  an  imitator;  an  associate 


or  dependant;  one  of  the  same  faction  or 
party;  as,  the  followers  of  Plato;  the  warrior 
distributed  the  plunder  among  his  followers. 

That  ye  be  not  slothful,  but  followers  of  them  who 
through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises. 

Heb.  vi.  12. 

2.  A  male  sweetheart.  [Colloq.]— 3.  Among 
law-stationers,  the  name  given  to  a  sheet  of 
parchment  added  to  the  first  sheet  of  an 
indenture  or  other  deed.  — 4.  In  much,  the 
part  of  a  machine  that  receives  motion  from 
another  part. — 5.  In  the  steam-engine,  the 
cover  of  a  piston ;  the  cover  of  a  stuffing-box. 
Following  (fol'lo-ing),  n.  1.  Body  of  fol- 
lowers or  retainers;  a  sect  or  party  following 
the  lead  of  their  chief;  body  of  adherents  or 
disciples;  body  of  attendants. 

While  burgliers  with  important  face 
Described  each  new-conie  lord. 
Discussed  his  lineage,  told  his  name, 
Hisfollowing  and  his  feudal  fame.    Sir  jr.  Scott. 

2.  Vocation;  calling;  occupation. 

In  every  age  men  in  general  attend  more  to  their 
own  immediate  pursuits  s^n^followings  than  to  the 
.  .  .  claims  of  discontented  factions. 

Sharon  Turner. 

Following  (fol'16-ing),  a.  Being  next  after; 
succeeding;  related,  described,  or  explained 
next  after;  as,  the  following  story;  in  the 
following  manner. 

Folly  (fo'l'li),  n.   [Fr.  folic,  folly.  See  FoOL.] 

1.  Weakness  of  intellect;  imbecility  of  mind; 
want  of  understanding. 

Here  (in  newspaper)  Fraud  and  Falsehood  labour  to 
deceive. 

And  Folly  aids  them  both,  impatient  to  believe. 

Crablie. 

2.  A  weak  or  absurd  act;  an  inconsiderate 
or  thoughtless  procedure ;  weak  or  light- 
minded  conduct. 

What/o//y  'tis  to  hazard  life  for  ill.  Shai. 

3.  Criminal  weakness;  depravity  of  mind  or 
actions. 

she  turn'd  to  folly,  and  she  was  a  whore.  Shak. 

Folwe.t  f.t    To  follow.  Chaucer. 

Foly,t  a.    Foolish.  Chaucer. 

Fomalliatlt  (fo'mal-hat),  n.  [Ar./om-al-hfit, 
mouth  of  the  large  fish— /oiii,  ftim,  mouth, 
and  hut,  a  large  fish.]  A  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Piscis  Aus- 
tralis  or  Southern  Fish.  It  is  much  used 
in  astronomical  measurements. 

Foment  (fo-menf),  v.t.  [Fr  fonienter;  L. 
fomento,  from  fomentum,  for  fovimentum, 
a  warm  application,  from  fovea,  to  warm, 
to  cherish.]  1.  To  apply  warm  lotions  to; 
to  bathe  with  warm  medicated  liquids  or 
warm  water. — 2.  To  cherish  with  heat ;  to 
encourage  or  promote  the  growth  of.  [Bare.] 

Every  kind  that  lives, 
Fomented  by  his  virtual  power,  and  warm'd. 

Jl/ilton. 

3.  To  encourage;  to  abet;  to  cheiish  and 
promote  by  excitements:  used  often  in  a 
bad  sense;  as,  to  foment  ill  humours. 

Quench  the  choler  you  foment  in  vain.  Dryde^i. 

Fomentation  (fo-ment-a'shon),  n.  1.  In 
ined.  (a)  the  act  of  applying  warm  liquids 
to  a  part  of  the  body,  by  means  of  flannels 
or  other  cloths  dipped  in  hot  water  or 
medicated  decoctions,  for  the  purpose  of 
easing  pain  by  relaxing  the  skin  or  of  dis- 
cussing tumours.  (6)  The  lotion  applied  or 
to  be  applied  to  a  diseased  part. — 2.  Excita- 
tion ;  instigation ;  encouragement.  '  Dis- 
honest fomentation  of  your  pride.'  Toung. 

Fomenter  (fo-ment'er),  ?i.  One  who  foments; 
one  wlio  encourages  or  instigates;  as,  a 
fomenter  of  sedition.  '  A  perpetual/ode/iter 
of  sin. '  Hale. 

Fomes  (fo'mez),  n.  pi.  Fbmites  (fo'mi-tez). 
[L,  touchwood,  tinder.]  In  med.  any  por- 
ous substance  ctipable  of  absorbing  and  re- 
taining contagion. 
Fon  t  (fon),  ?i.  [O.E. /o)inc,a  fool.  See  Fond.] 
A  fool;  an  idiot. 

Thou  art  a  fon  of  thy  love  to  bost. 

All  that  is  lent  to  love  will  be  lost.  Spenser. 

Fond  (fond),  a.  [O.E.  forme,  to  be  foolish, 
fond,  stupid;/o)i,  a  fool;  %e.  fon,  to  play  the 
fool,  fone,  to  fondle;  Icel.  fdna,  to  play  the 
fool ;  Svv.  fane,  fatuous.  Wedgwood  cites 
as  cognate  Gael,  faoin,  vain,  foolish,  idle, 
empty.  The  final  d  does  not  properly  belong 
to  the  word;  compare  in  this  respect  sojmd.] 

1.  Foolisli ;  silly;  weak ;  indiscreet ;  impru- 
dent. 

Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond 
To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond.  Shak. 
Fotid  thoughts  may  fall  into  some  idle  brain. 

Davies. 

2.  Foolishly  tender  and  loving ;  doting ; 
weakly  indulgent ;  as,  a  .fond  mother  or 
wife. — 3.  Relishing  highly;  appreciating  or 
enjoying  much;  much  pleased;  loving  ar- 


dently; delighted  with:  followed  by  of;  as, 
he  is  fond  of  highly  seasoned  food;  a  child 
is  fond  of  play;  a  gentleman  is  fond  of  his 
sports  or  of  his  country-seat. 

Fame  is,  in  itself,  a  real  good,  if  we  may  believe 
Cicero,  who  was  perhaps  too  fond  of  it.  Dryden. 

4.  Valued  by  folly;  foolishly  or  extrava- 
gantly prized;  trifling;  trivial.  '  Trivial /ond 
records. '  Sliak. 

Not  \^\t\ifond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold, 
Or  stones,  whose  rate  are  either  rich  or  poor 
As  fancy  values  tiiem.  Shak. 

Fond  t  (fond),  c.  t.  To  treat  with  great  in- 
dulgence or  tenderness;  to  caress;  to  fondle. 

The  Tyrian  hugs  and  fonds  thee  on  her  breast. 

Dryden. 

Fondt  (fond),  v.i.  To  be  fond;  to  be  in 
love;  to  dote. 

My  master  loves  her  dearly; 
And  I.  poor  monster,  yb?iii!  as  much  on  liini.  Shak. 

Fondt  (fond),  u<.  [A.  Sax.  fu7idian,  fandian, 
to  endeavour  to  find,  to  strive.]  To  study; 
to  endeavour;  to  attempt;  to  try. 

For  in  the  sea  to  drowne  herselfe  slie  fond. 
Rather  than  of  the  tyrant  to  be  caught.  Spenser. 

Fond.t  Fonde,t  v.t.  lo  endeavour  to  find; 
to  seek;  to  try;  to  engage. 

And  everich  on,  in  the  best  wise  he  can. 

To  strengthen  hire  shall  all  his  frendes  fonde. 

Chancer. 

Fond.t  pret.  of  find.    Pound.  Chaucer. 

Fonding.t  n.    A  joke.  Chaucer. 

Fondle  (fon'dl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fondled; 
ppv.  fondling.  [From /ond,  a.]  To  treat 
with  tenderness ;  to  caress ;  as,  a  nurse 
fondles  a  child. 

The  rSLhhh  fondles  his  own  harmless  face. 

Tennyson. 

Fondling  (fond'ling),  n.  l.t  A  person  who 
is  fond  or  foolish;  a  silly  person;  a  fool;  an 
idiot. 

And  mock  the  fondling  for  his  mad  aspire. 

Chapman. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  fondled  or  caressed. 

He  was  his  parents'  darling,  not  their  fojtdling. 

Fuller. 

Fondly  (fond'li),  adv.  In  a  fond  manner; 
with  indiscreet  or  excessive  affection;  affec- 
tionately; tenderly. 

Fottdly  we  think  we  merit  honour  then. 

When  we  but  praise  ourselves  in  other  men.  Pope. 

Fondness  (fond'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  fond;  foolishness;  weakness;  want 
of  sense  or  judgment ;  foolish  tenderness ; 
tender  passion;  strong  inclination  or  pro- 
pensity; strong  appetite  or  relish. 

Fondness  it  were  for  any,  being  free. 
To  covet  fetters,  tho'  they  golden  be.  Spenser. 
Her  fondness  for  a  certain  earl 
Began  when  I  was  but  a  girl.  Swift. 

Syn.  Attachment,  affection,  love,  tenderness, 
inclination,  propensity,  appetite,  relish. 

Fondus  (foh-dii),  n.  [Fr.  fondu,  pp.  of 
fondre,  to  melt,  to  soften,  to  blend,  from 
L.  fundo,  to  pour  out,  to  cast,  to  found.] 
A  term  applied  to  that  kind  of  printing  of 
calico,  paper-hangings,  itc,  in  which  the 
colours  are  blended  into  each  other. 

Fone  t  (fon),  n.  pi.  Foes. 

He  fougiit  great  batteils  with  his  salvage  fone. 

Spcuser. 

Fong.t  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  fangan,  to  take.  See 
Fang  ]  To  take.  Chaucer. 

Fonne.t  n.    [See  Fon.]   A  fool.  Chaucer. 

Fonne,t  f.i.    To  be  foolish.  Chaucer. 

Font  (font),  n.  [From  L.fons.fontis,  a  foun- 
tain. The  word  font  was  introduced  in  A. 
Sax.  direct  from  the  L.,  among  other  L. 
ecclesiastical  terms.  See  Fount.]  1.  The 
vessel  used  in  churches  as  the  repository 
of  tlie  baptismal  water.  When  )>aptism 
by  immersion  was  practised  tlie  baptistery 
was  furnished  with  a  basin  sufficiently 
capacious  to  admit  of  the  administration  of 
the  rite  according  to  the  then  prevailing 
form.  When  affusion  took  tlie  place  of  im- 
mersion the  size  of  the  basin  was  diminished, 
and  assumed  the  dimensions  familiar  to  us 
in  most  of  the  medifeval  churches  in  Great 
Britain  and  upon  the  Continent.  The  bap- 
tismal font  consists  of  a  basin  or  cup  hol- 
lowed out  of  a  solid  block  and  supported 
upon  a  stem.  It  is  usually  of  stone,  some- 
times of  lead,  and  sometimes  of  copper  or 
bronze.  In  general,  the  font,  in  external 
form  and  character,  followed  the  prevailing 
style  of  architecture  and  ornamentation. 
When  not  in  use  the  font  was  covered.  Ori- 
ginally, the  covers  were  flat  movable  lids, 
but  were  afterwards  often  very  highly  orna- 
mented, and  sometimes  carried  up  to  a  very 
considerable  height  in  tlie  form  of  spires, 
and  enriched  with  a  variety  of  little  but- 
tresses, pinnacles,  and  other  decoratioiif. 


eh,  c7iain;     fih.  Sc.  \och;     g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  icig;   wh,  lohig;   zh,  a2Hre.— See  Key. 
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The  baptismal  font  must  not  be  confounded 
with  tlie  holy-water  fount,  which  usually 
stands  neav  the  entrance  of  Roman  Catholic 
churclies,  and  from  which  persons  entering 


Font  with  Cover,  St.  Gregory's,  Sudbury. 

sprinlvle  their  forehead.  —  2.  A  spring  or 
fountain  of  water;  a  source.  Drayton. 
Font  (font),  11.  [Fr.  /otite,  from  fondre,  to 
melt  or  cast;  L.  /undo,  to  pour  out.]  A 
complete  assortment  of  printing  types  of 
one  size,  including  a  due  proportion  of  all 
the  letters  in  the  alphabet,  large  and  small, 
points,  accents,  and  whatever  else  is  neces- 
sary for  printing  with  tliat  size  or  variety 
of  tiix. 

Fontal  (font'al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  fount, 
fountain,  source,  or  origin. 

From  the  fo7ttal  light  of  ideas  only  can  a  man  draw 
intellectual  power.  Coleridge. 

Fontanel  (font'a-nel),  n.    [Ft.  fontanclle  ] 

1.  In  med.  an  issue  for  the  discliarge  of 
Iiumours  from  the  body.  —  2.  In  anat.  a 
vacancy  in  the  infant  cranium  between  tlie 
frontal  and  parietal  bones,  and  also  between 
the  parietal  and  occipital,  at  the  two  extre- 
mities of  the  sagittal  suture. 

Fontange  (fon-tahzh),  n.  [Fr.,  after  Jllle. 
(afterwards  Duchesse)  de  Fontange,  a  mis- 
tress of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  when  her  hat  had 
been  accidentally  blown  off,  caused  her 
head-dress  to  be  fastened  up  witir  a  ribbon, 
the  bows  of  which  fell  so  gracefully  over 
her  brow  that  the  king  ordered  her  to  retain 
the  arrangement  all  tlie  evening.  Next  day 
many  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  appeared 
with  a  similar  head-dress,  and  from  the 
court  of  France  the  fashion  spread  to  all 
the  courts  of  Eui-ope.]  A  knot  of  ribbons 
on  tlie  top  of  a  head-dress. 

Fontinalis  (fon-tin-a'lis),  n.  [From  L.  fons, 
fontis,  a  fountain — in  allusion  to  the  place 
of  growth.]  Water-moss,  a  genus  of  cryp- 
togamic  plants,  nat.  order  Musci.  They 
are  long  branched  plants,  with  many  lateral 
fruits  furnished  with  a  mitriform  calyptra. 
Two  species  are  found  in  the  streams  and 
rivulets  of  Britain. 

Food  (fod),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fdda,  food,  whence 
fedaii.to  feed, to  nourish;  Dan. /orfe.Svv./odct. 
See  Feed.]  1.  Whatever  supplies  noi'irish- 
ment  to  organic  bodies;  nutriment;  aliment; 
especially,  what  is  eaten  by  animals  for 
nourishment ;  victuals ;  provisions ;  as,  the 
food  of  plants;  the  food  of  animals  consists 
mainly  of  organic  substances;  a  great  scar- 
city of  food. 

Feed  me  with _/b(yd  convenient  for  me.   Prov.  xxx.  8. 

2.  Something  that  sustains,  nourishes,  and 
augments. 

This  may  prove  /bod  to  my  displeasure.  Sha^. 

The  food  of  hope 
Is  meditated  action.  TefijtysoJi. 

Syn.  Aliment,  sustenance,  nutriment,  feed, 
fare,  victuals,  provisions,  provender,  meat. 
Foodt  (fod),  v.t.    To  feed. 

He  was  fooded  forth  in  vain  with  long  talk.    Ba  r7'ei. 


Food  t  (fod),  n.    A  feud. 

Hurles  forth  his  thundring  dart  with  deadly  /ood. 

Spenser. 

Foodful  (fod'ful),  a.  Supplying  food;  full  of 
food.    '  The /ood/wi  earth. '  Dryden. 

Foodless  (fod'les),  a  Without  food;  desti- 
tute of  provisions;  barren.  'The /oodtess 
wilds.'  Thomson. 

Foody  t  (foil'i),  a.  Eatable ;  fit  for  food ; 
fertile;  fruitful. 

Who  brought  them  to  the  sable  fleet  from  Ida's  foody 
leas.  Cltitp7naji. 

Foo-fOO  (fii'fo),  n.  A  negro  name  for  dough 
made  from  plantains,  the  fruit  being  boiled 
and  tlien  pounded  in  a  mortar. 

Fool  (fol),  n.  [Fr.  fol,  fou,  foolish,  a  fool, 
from follus,  which  occurs  in  the  L.L.  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  is  derived  from  L.  follis, 
bellows,  a  ball  inflated  with  wind,  cheeks 
puffed  out  with  air;  the  foHiin  or  fool  being 
originally  no  doubt  one  who  made  facial 
grimaces.  ]  1.  One  who  is  destitute  of  reason 
or  the  common  powers  of  understanding; 
an  idiot;  a  natural.  —  2.  A  person  who  is 
somewhat  deficient  in  intellect ;  a  person 
who  acts  absurdly,  irrationally,  or  unwisely; 
one  who  does  not  exercise  his  reason;  one 
who  acts  or  thinks  in  a  manner  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  wisdom. 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  ybo/s  will 
learn  in  no  other.  Franklin. 
The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God. 

Ps.  xiv.  I. 

3.  One  who  counterfeits  folly;  a  professional 
jester  or  buffoon;  a  retainer  formerly  kept 
by  persons  of  rank  for  the  purpose  of 
making  sport,  dressed  in  motley,  with  a 
pointed  cap  and  bells  on  the  head,  and  a 
mock  sceptre  or  bauble  in  the  hand.  See 
Bauble. 

I  scorn,  although  their  drudge,  to  be  their  fool  or 
jester.  Milton. 

—To  play  the  fool,  (a)  to  act  the  buffoon; 
to  jest;  to  make  sport. 

Let  nie  play  the  fool : 
With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come. 

Shak. 

(6)  To  act  like  one  void  of  understanding. 

I  have  played  the  fool  and  erred  exceedingly. 

I  Sam.  xxvi.  21. 

—To  put  the  fool  on  or  upon,  to  charge  with 
folly;  to  account  as  a  fool. 

To  be  thought  knowing,  you  must  first  pnl  the  fool 
npoti  all  mankind.  Drydeti. 

—To  mal-e  a  fool  of,  to  cause  to  appear 
ridiculous;  to  frustrate;  to  defeat;  to  dis- 
appoint. 

Fool  (fbl),  v.i.  To  act  like  a  fool;  to  trifle; 
to  toy;  to  spend  time  in  idleness,  sport,  or 
mirth. 

If  you  have  the  luck  to  be  court-fools,  those  that 
have  either  wit  or  honesty,  you  may  fool  withal  and 
spare  not.  Denharn. 

Fool  (fol),  V.t.  1.  To  make  a  fool  of;  to  treat 
with  contempt;  to  disappoint;  to  defeat; 
to  frustrate;  to  deceive;  to  impose  on. 

When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat; 

For  fooled  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  infatuate;  to  make  foolish.    Shak. — 

3.  To  cheat;  as,  Xofool  one  out  of  liis  money. 
— To  fool  away,  (a)  to  spend  to  no  advan- 
tage, or  on  objects  of  little  or  no  value;  as, 
to  fool  away  time ;  to  fool  away  money. 
(6)  To  cause  or  induce  to  act  foolishly;  to 
lead  astray  or  into  folly. 

My  Tuscan  mother,  who  had  fooled  away 

A  wise  man  from  wise  courses.    E.  B.  Bro7Vfting. 

Fool  (fol),  n.  [From  Fr.  fouler,  to  press,  to 
tread,  to  crush.]  A  mixture  of  gooseberries 
scaliled  and  pounded  with  cream. 

Fool-begged  t  (fOl'liegd),  a.  Foolislily  beg- 
ged; idiotical;  absurd. 

If  thou  live  to  see  like  ri^ht  bereft; 
This  fool-begged  patience  in  thee  will  be  left.  Shak. 

Fool-bold  t  (fol'bold),  a.    Foolishly  bold; 

foolhardy. 

Some  in  corners  have  been  fool-bold.  Lelayid. 

Fool-born,  Fool-borne  (foi'born,  fol'born), 
a.  Produced  by  a  fool  or  tolerated  by  fools. 

Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-born  jest. 

Shak.  2  Hen.  IV.  v.  5. 

[The  old  editions  xea&fool-horne.\ 
Foolery  (fol'e-ri),  «.  l.  The  practice  of  folly; 
habitual  folly;  attention  to  trifles. — 2.  An 
act  of  folly  or  weakness.  '  These  your  pretty 
tricks  and  fooleries.'  Tennyson.— Z.  Object 
of  folly. 

That  Pythagoras,  Plato,  or  Orpheus  believed  in 
any  of  these  fooleries,  it  cannot  be  suspected. 

Raleigh. 

Fool-fish  (fol'flsh),  n.  A  name  applied  to 
the  long-finned  file-fish,  of  the  genus  Mono- 
canthus,  from  its  ridiculous  manner  of 
swimming  with  a  wriggling  motion,  its  body 


being  sunk  and  its  mouth  just  on  a  level 
with  the  water.    [United  States.] 
Foolhappy  t  (fol'hap-pi),  a.  Lucky  without 
judgment  or  contrivance. 

And  yet  in  doubt  ne  dares 
To  joy  at  his  foolhappie  oversight.  Spenser. 

Foolhardihood  (fol'har-di-hiid),  n.  Fool- 
hardiness. 

Foolhardily  (fol'har-di-li),  adv.  With  fool- 
hardiuess. 

Foolhardlness  (fol'liiir-di-nes),  n.  Quality 
of  bi'iii'4  liii>lli;irdy;  courage  without  sense 
or  judgment;  ni.ad  rashness. 

He  delighted  in  out-of-door  life;  he  was  venture- 
some almost  to  foolhardlness,  when  he  went  to  wor- 
ship Nature  in  her  most  savage  moods.    Edin.  Rev. 

Foolhardiset  (fbniar-dis),  «.  Foolhardl- 
ness. 

With  vainc  foolJiardise, 
Daring  the  foe  that  cannot  him  defend.  Spenser. 

Foolhardy  (fol'har-di),  a.  [O.Yt.  fol-hanli] 
Daring  without  judgment;  madly  rash  and 
adventurous;  foolishly  bold.  —  Foolhardy, 
Rasli.  See  Rash.— .Syn.  Venturesome,  ven- 
turous, precipitate,  headlong,  incautinus. 

Fool- hasty t  ( fbl ' hast -i),  a.  Foolishly 
hasty.  Holland. 

Foolify  t  (fbl'i-fi),  v.t.  [E.  fool,  and  L.  fado, 
to  make.]  To  make  a  fool  of;  to  fool.  Hol- 
land. 

Foolish  (fbl'lsh),  a.  1.  Marked  with  or  exhi- 
biting folly;  void  of  understanding  or  sound 
judgment;  weak  hi  intellect;  unwise;  im- 
prudent; acting  without  judgment  or  dis- 
cretion in  particular  tilings.— 2.  Proceeding 
from  folly;  exhibiting  a  want  of  judgment, 
wisdom,  or  prudence;  silly;  vain;  trifling. 

But  foolish  and  unlearned  questions  avoid. 

2  Tim.  ii.  23. 

3.  Ridiculous;  despicable. 

A  foolish  figure  he  must  make.  Prior. 

— Ahsurd,  Foolish,  Irrational,  Infatuated. 
See  under  Absukd.— Syn.  Absurd,  shallow, 
shallow  -  brained,  brainless,  simple,  irra- 
tional, unwise,  imprudent,  indiscreet,  incau- 
tious, silly,  ridiculous,  preposterous,  vain, 
trifling,  contemptible. 
Foolishly  (fol'ish-li),  adv.  1.  Weakly;  with- 
out understanding  or  judgment;  unwisely; 
indiscreetly.— 2.  Wickedly;  sinfully. 

I  have  done  very  foolishly.       2  Sam.  xxiv.  10. 
Foolishness  (fbl'ish-nes),  n.    1.  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  foolish;  want  of  un- 
derstanding; folly.— 2.  A  foolish  practice; 
an  absurdity. 

The  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish 
foolishness.  i  Cor.  i.  i8. 

Foolscap  (fblzTvap),  n.  Paper  of  the  small- 
est regular  size  but  one :  so  called  from 
its  water-mark  in  early  times  being  the  out- 
line of  a  fool's  head  and  cap,  for  which  Brit- 
ish paper-makers  now  substitute  the  figure 
of  Britannia 

Fool's-errand  (f  blz'er-rand),  n.  The  pursuit 

of  what  cannot  be  found ;  an  absurd  or 

fruitless  search  or  enterprise. 
Fool's  Paradise,  n.    Deceptive  happiness; 

vain  hopes;  unlawful  pleasure. 
If  ye  should  lead  her  into  a  fool's  paradise,  it  were 

a  gross  .  .  .  behaviour.  Shak. 

Fool's  Parsley,  n.  The  popular  name  of 
jEthusa  Cynapium,  nat.  order  Unibelliferse. 
It  is  a  common  British  weed,  growing  in 
cultivated  grounds.  It  is  commonly  be- 
lieved to  be  poisonous,  and  serious  accidents 
are  said  to  have  occurred  from  its  being 
mistaken  for  parsley;  but  if  poisonous  it  is 
so  only  in  cei-tain  localities.  Its  unilateral 
refiexed  floral  leaves  distinguish  it  from 
most  plants  to  which  it  is  allied. 

Foolstones  (fbl'stonz),  n.  A  plant,  a  species 
of  Orchis. 

Fooltrap  (fbl'trap),  n.    A  trap  or  snare  to 
catch  fools  in. 
Bets,  at  first,  were  fooltraps,  where  the  wise. 
Like  spiders,  lay  in  ambush  for  the  flies.  Dryden. 

Foor  (for),  past  tense  of  fare.  Fared;  jour- 
neyed. [Scotch.] 

Foorsday  (fbrz'da),  «.  Thursday.  [Scotch.] 
Foot  (fut),  n.  pi.  Feet  (fet).  [A.  Sax.  fdi, 
pi.  fet.  Cog.  L.G.  foot,  Icel.  f(}tr,  Sw.  fot, 
Goth.  fotus,G.  fuss,  Lith.  padas,  L.  pes, pedis; 
Gr.  pons,  podos;  Zend,  pi'tdha;  Skr.  pdda, 
from  pad,  to  go.  This  word,  with  modifica- 
tions of  form,  appears  to  pervade  every 
branch  of  the  great  Indo-European  or  Aryan 
family  of  tongues.]  1.  In  animal  bodies, 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  leg;  the  part 
of  the  leg  which  treads  the  eiirth  in  stand- 
ing or  walking,  and  by  which  the  animal 
is  sustained  and  enabled  to  step,  or  that 
surface  of  the  body  by  which  progression 
Is  effected  among  the  mollusca;  as,  the 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abrtne;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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creeping  disc  or  foot  of  snails,  &c. ;  tlie 
J'oot  of  tlie  coclile,  &c.  Tlie  liunian  foot  is 
composed  of  twenty -six  bones,  seven  of 
wliicli  constitute  the  tarsus,  wliich  articul- 
ates with  the  leg,  and  corresponds  to  the 
carpus  (wrist).  Five  bones  form  the  meta- 
tarsus, which  articulates  with  the  tarsus 
Ijehind  and  with  the  toes  in  front.  The 


Skeleton  of  Human  Foot. 

a\.o  b  b.  Tarsus.  *  *  to  cc.  Metatarsus,  c  c  \o  d, 
Phalanges,  i,  Os  calcis,  calcaneuni.  or  heel-bone. 
2,  Astragalus.  3,  Scaphoid  bone.  4,  Inner  cunoid 
bone.  5.  Middle  cunoid  bone.  6.  Outer  cunoid  bone. 
7,  Cuboid  bone.  8  to  12,  Metatarsal  bones.  13,  First 
row  of  phalanges.    14,  Last  row  of  phalanges. 

middle  portion  of  the  foot  is  in  the  form  of 
an  arch,  and  in  consequence  resists  shocks 
and  supports  pressure  much  better  than 
it  could  if  it  were  flat.  The  elasticity 
is  also  further  increased  by  the  toes.— 
2.  That  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
an  animal's  foot  in  shape  or  office,  as  the 
part  of  a  stocking  or  boot  which  receives 
the  foot;  the  lower  end  of  anything  that 
supports  a  body;  as,  the  foot  of  a  chair.— 
•3.  The  lowest  part  or  foundation;  the  part 
opposite  to  the  head  or  top;  the  bottom; 
also,  the  last  of  a  row  or  series;  as,  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  of  acolumn,of  aclass.— 4.  Re- 
cognized condition  ;  rank  ;  state ;  footing : 
used  only  in  the  singular.  '  As  to  his  being 
on  the /oof  of  a  servant.'  Walpole. — 5.  Plan 
of  establishment ;  fundamental  principles; 
basis:  used  only  in  the  singular. 

Answer  directly  upon  the  foot  of  dry  reason  and 
argument.  Berkeley. 

6.  Mint,  soldiers  who  march  and  fight  on  foot; 
Infantry,  as  distinguished  from  cavalry. 
'Both  horse  and/oot. '  Milton. — 7.  A  measure 
consisting  of  12  inches,  supposed  to  be 
taken  from  tlie  length  of  a  man's  foot. 
Geometricians  divide  the  foot  into  10  digits, 
and  the  digit  into  10  lines. — 8.  In  pros,  a 
certain  number  of  syllables  constituting 
part  of  a  verse,  as  the  iambus,  the  dactyl, 
and  tlie  spondee.  —9.  Step ;  tread ;  footfall. 
10. t  Level;  par. 

Were  it  not  for  this  easy  borrowing  upon  interest, 
men's  necessities  would  draw  upon  them  a  most  sud- 
den undoing,  in  that  they  would  be  forced  to  sell 
their  means,  be  it  lands  or  goods,  far  under /oot. 

Bacoii. 

— Square  foot,  a  square  whose  side  is  one 
foot,  and  which  therefore  contains  144  square 
inches. — Cubic  foot,  a  cube  whose  side  is 
one  foot,  and  which  therefore  contains  1723 
cubic  inches. —U;/ /oof,  on  foot,  by  walking; 
as,  to  go  or  pass  on  foot;  to  pass  a  stream  on 
foot.  See  the  next  definition. — To  set  on  foot, 
to  originate;  to  begin;  to  put  in  motion;  as, 
to  set  on  foot  a  subscription. — To  cover  the 
feet,  in  Scrip,  (a)  to  ease  nature.  1  Sam. 
xxiv.  3.  (6)  To  compose  one's  self  to  sleep. 
Judg.  iii.  24. — To  keep  the  foot,  in  Scrip,  to 
maintain  a  proper  conduct  and  decorum. 
Eccl.  V.  1.— 2*0  put  one's  foot  in,  to  spoil 
completely;  to  ruin;  to  make  a  mess;  to  get 
one's  self  into  a  scrape. — To  put  one's  best 
foot  foremost,  to  use  all  possible  despatch; 
to  adopt  all  the  means  at  one's  command. 
Foot  (fut),  v.i.  1.  To  tread  to  measure  or 
music;  to  dance;  to  skip. 

He  saw  a  quire  of  ladies  in  a  round. 

That  featly  footing  seem'd  to  skim  the  ground. 

D7'yd£)i. 

2.  To  walk;  opposed  to  ride  or  flij:  com- 
monly followed  by  it. 

If  you  are  for  a  merry  jaunt,  I'll  try,  for  once,  who 
can  foot  it  farthest.  Dryden. 

Foot  (fut),  v.t.  1.  To  kick;  to  strike  with 
the  foot ;  to  spurn.  Shak.—I.  To  organize ; 
to  set  on  foot;  to  originate.  [Bare.] 

'What  confederacy  have  you  with  the  traitors, 
Late  footed  in  the  kingdom?  Shak. 

3.  To  cause  to  have  the  feet  fixed;  to  settle; 
to  establish. 

Our  king  is  footed  in  this  land  already.  Shak. 

4.  -I-  To  place  the  foot  upon,  as  in  walking; 
to  tread;  as,  to  foot  the  green.    Tickell. — 

5.  To  add,  as  the  numbers  in  a  column,  and 
set  the  sum  at  the  foot;  as,  to  foot  an 
account.  — 6.  t  To  seize  with  the  foot  or  feet. 

The  holy  eagle 
Stooped,  as  to  foot  us.  Shak. 


ch,  cAain;     fch.  Sc.  locA;        go;     3,  job; 


7.  To  add  or  make  a  foot  to;  as,  to  foot  a 
stocking  or  boot. 

Foot-and-mouth  Disease,  n.  Eczema  epi-  i 
zootica,  a  liiulily  contagious  eczematous 
aftectinii  wliich  attacks  the  feet  and  mouths 
of  cattle,  manifesting  itself  by  lameness,  in- 
disposition to  eat,  and  general  feln'ile  symp- 
toms, with  ultimately  eruptions  of  small 
vesicles  on  the  parts  affected,  and  general 
indisposition  of  the  animal.  The  disease 
occasionally  spreads  to  the  udder  of  milch- 
cattle,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  may  be  com- 
municated to  persons  who  drink  the  milk 
of  cows  so  affected. 

Football  (fnt'lial),  n.  1.  A  ball  consisting 
of  an  inflated  ox-bladder,  or  a  hollow  globe 
of  india-rubber,  cased  in  leather,  to  be  ( 
driven  by  the  foot;  hence,  yijr.  any  object 
subjected  to  many  vicissitudes  or  changes 
of  condition;  as,  he  was  the  .football  of  for- 
tune.— 2.  A  game  played  with  a  football  by 
two  parties  of  players,  on  a  large  level  piece 
of  ground,  generally  oblong  in  shape,  and 
having  in  the  middle  of  either  of  the  ends 
a  goal  formed  by  two  upright  posts,  6  to  8 
yards  apart,  with  a  bar  or  tape  extended 
between  them  at  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet 
from  the  ground.  There  are  various  styles 
of  playing  the  game,  but  the  two  recognized 
in  all  important  matches  are  the  Rugby 
game  and  the  Football  Association  game. 
In  both  games  the  main  oliject  is  for  either 
party  to  drive  the  ball  (wliirli  is  kicked  off 
in  the  centre  of  the  field)  tlirim.^h  the  goal 
that  their  opponents  are  giuirding,  and  thus 
count  a  goal  against  them.  In  the  Rugby 
game  the  goal-posts  are  18^  feet  apart,  and 
joined  by  a  cross-bar  at  a  height  of  10  feet 
from  the  ground;  and  to  score  a  goal  the 
ball  must  be  kicked  over  this  bar  by  one  of 
the  oi)posite  side.  In  the  Association  game 
the  upright  poles  are  8  yards  apart,  and 
joined  at  8  feet  from  the  ground  by  a  tape, 
under  which  the  ball  must  pass  to  secure  a 
goal.  The  Rugby  game  is  much  rougher 
and  less  scientific  than  the  Association 
game,  which  discourages  rough  play  and 
relies  mainly  on  the  skilful  manoeuvring  of 
the  ball  with  the  feet,  it  being  forbidden  to 
touch  the  ball  with  the  hands,  while  by  the 
Rugby  rules  the  player  may  catch  the  ball 
in  his  hands,  run  with  it,  and  kick  it  drop- 
ping. "When  a  goal  is  made,  or  at  some  other 
arranged  interval,  the  parties  change  ground 
for  the  next  struggle,  so  that  any  inequali- 
ties of  situation  may  be  balanced. 

Footband  (fut'bami),  n.  1.  A  band  of  in- 
fantry.— 2.  A  band  having  some  connection 
with  the  foot  or  feet. 

Footbank  (fut'bangk),  n.  In  fort,  a  little 
l  aised  way  along  the  inside  of  a  parapet. 
See  Banquette. 

Foot-barracks  (f ut'ba-raks),  n.  pi.  Barracks 
for  infanti'y. 

Footbase  (fut'bas),  n.  In  arch,  the  mould- 
ing above  the  plinth  of  an  apartment. 

Foot-bath  (fut 'bath),  n.  1.  A  vessel  for 
bathing  or  washing  the  feet. — 2.  Act  of 
bathing  of  the  feet;  as,  take  afoot-bath. 

Foot-board  (fnt'bord),  n.  A  support  for  the 
foot,  as  in  a  iioat,  gig,  or  at  a  workman's 
bench;  a  board  at  the  foot  of  a  bed;  the 
platform  on  which  the  driver  and  fireman 
of  a  locomotive  engine  stand;  a  foot-plate. 

Footboy  (fut'boi),  n.  A  menial;  an  attend- 
ant in  livery. 

Footbread'th  (fut'bredth),  n.  The  breadth 
of  the  foot. 

Footbridge  (fut'brij),  n.  A  narrow  bridge 
for  foot  passengers. 

Footcloth  (fnt'kloth),  n.  A  sumpter  cloth, 
or  housings  of  a  horse,  which  covered  his 
body  and  reached  down  to  his  heels. 

Beware  of  supposing  the  beast  itself  to  be  called 
footcloth,  as  some  would  have  it.  Sir  Bounteous  is 
said  to  'alight  from  his  footcloth,'  as  one  might  say 
'alighted  from  his  saddle.'  Nares. 
Foot-company  (fut'kum-pa-ni),  n.  A  com- 
pany of  foot  soldiers.  Milton. 
Foot-cushion  (fut'kush-on),  n.  A  cushion 
for  the  feet. 

Footed  (fut'ed).  a.    Provided  with  a  foot  or 
feet:  usually  in  composition;  as,  tovis-footed. 
Footfall  (fiit'fal),  n.    A  footstep;  tread  of 
the  foot.    '  Ghostly  footfall  echoing  on  the 
stair. '  Tennyson. 

Like  hedgehogs,  which  ....  mount 

Their  pricks  at  my  footfall.  Shak. 

Footfastt  (fut'fast),  a.  Captive. 

Footfight  (flit'  fit),  n.  A  conflict  by  persons 
on  foot,  in  opposition  to  a  fight  on  horse- 
back. 

Footgear  (fijt'ger),  n.  The  covering  of  the 
feet;  shoes  or  boots. 


Four  gentlemanlike,  handsome,  well-dressed 
French  soldiers  waded  for  a  time  beside  our  carriage. 
.  .  .  and  had  such  art  of  picking  their  steps,  tiiat 
their  footgear  testified  no  higher  than  the  ankle  to 
the  muddy  pilgrimage  these  good  people  found 
themselves  engaged  in.  Carlyle. 

Footgeld  (fut'geld),  n.  IFoot,  and  A.  Sax. 
ycld,  a  fine.]  In  old  law,  a  fine  for  not  ex- 
peditating  dogs,  or  cutting  out  the  balls  of 
their  feet  in  a  royal  forest. 

Foot-glO'Vet  (fut'gluv),  11.  A  kind  of  stock- 
ing. 

The  buskins  and  fopt-ffloz'es  we  wore.  Defoe. 

Foot-guards  (fiit'gardz),  n.  pi.  Guards  of 
infantry.  The  foot -guards  in  the  British 
army  form  the  garrison  of  the  metropolis 
and  the  guard  of  the  sovereign  at  Windsor 
Tiiey  consist  of  three  regiments,  the  Grena- 
dier, Coldstream,  and  Scots  Guards. 

Foothalt  (fut'halt),  n.  A  disease  incident 
to  sheep,  and  said  to  proceed  from  a  'vvorm 
which  enters  between  the  hoofs. 

Foot-hill  (fut'hil),  n.  A  hill  lying  at  tlie 
base  of  a  range  of  mountains.  Goodrich. 

Foothold  (fnt'hold),  n.  That  which  sustains 
the  feet  firmly  and  prevents  them  from  slip- 
ping or  moving ;  that  on  which  one  may 
tread  or  rest  securely;  firm  standing;  hold; 
footing;  stable  position;  settlement. 

He  determined  to  march  at  once  against  the 
enemy,  and  prevent  his  gaining  a  permanent  foot- 
hold in  the  kingdom.  Prescott. 

Foot-hook  (fut'liiik),  n.    Same  as  Futtock. 

Foo'thot  (fut 'hot),  adv.  Immediately:  a 
;vord  borrowed  from  hunting. 

Footing  (fut'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  putting 
a  foot  to  anytliiiig,  or  that  which  is  added 
as  a  foot.  — 2.  The  act  of  adding  up  a  column 
of  figures,  or  the  amount  of  such  a  column. 

3.  Ground  for  the  foot;  that  which  sustains: 
firm  foundation  to  stand  on ;  established 
place;  permanent  settlement;  foothold.  'As 
soon  as  he  had  obtained  a  footing  at  court. ' 
Macaulay. 

In  ascents,  every  step  .gained  is  ^.footing  and  help 
to  the  next.  Holder. 

4.  Basis;  foundation.  '  Taking  things  on  the 
footing  of  this  life  only.'  Blair.  —  5.  Tread; 
step;  walk.  'Hark!  I  hear  the /oofiHf/ of  a 
man.'   Shak.— 6.  Dance;  rhythmical  tread. 

Make  holiday:  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on. 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing.  Shak. 

7.  Road;  track.  [Bare.] 

Like  footings  up  and  down  impossible  to  be  traced. 

Bacon. 

8.  Relative  condition;  state.  'Lived  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  nobles.'  Macaulay. 

9.  A  plain  cotton  lace  without  figures. — 

10.  The  finer  detached  fragments  of  whale 
blubber,  not  wholly  deprived  of  oil. — 11.  In 
arch,  a  spreading  course  at  the  base  or  foun- 
dation of  a  wall, — To  pay  one's  footing,  to 
pay  money,  usually  to  be  spent  on  drink,  on 
first  doing  anything,  as  on  entering  on  a 
trade  or  on  entering  a  new  place  to  prose- 
cute one's  trade. 

Footing-beam  (fut'ing-bem),  n.  In  arch. 
tlie  tit'-lieaiii  of  a  roof. 

Foot-iron  (fut'i-ern),  n.  1.  A  carriage-step. 
2.  A  fetter  for  the  feet. 

Foot-ja'W  (fut'ja),  n.  A  name  commonly 
given  to  those  limbs  of  Crustacea  which  are 
so  modified  as  to  act  as  instruments  of  mas- 
tication, but  are  not  so  specially  modified  as 
the  mandibles  and  maxilla;. 

Footless  (fiit'les),  a.    Having  no  feet. 

Footlicker  (fut'lik-er),  n.  One  who  licks 
tlie  feet;  a  mean  fiatterer;  a  sycophant;  a 
fawner. 

Foot-lights  (fut'lTts),  n.  pi.  In  theatres,  a 
row  of  lights  placed  on  the  front  of  the 
stage  and  on  a  level  with  it  to  light  it  up. 
— To  appear  before  the  footlights,  to  appear 
on  the  stage. 

Footman  (fut'man),  n.  1.  A  soldier  who 
marches  and  fights  on  foot. 

The  other  princes  put  on  harnesse  light. 

As foot}nen  use.  Fanfax. 

2.  («)  Originally,  a  servant  who  ran  in  front 
of  his  master's  carriage  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  lifting  it  out  of  ruts,  or  help- 
ing it  through  rivers,  but  mainly  as  a  mark 
of  the  consequence  of  the  traveller:  usually 
called  a  running  footman.  He  was  usually 
dressed  in  a  light  black  cap,  a  jockey-coat, 
white  linen  trousers,  and  carried  a  pole  6  or 
7  feet  long.  (6)  A  male  servant  whose  duties 
are  to  attend  the  door,  the  carriage,  the 
table,  etc. :  a  man  in  waiting. 
Footmanship  (fut'man-ship),  n.  The  art  or 
faculty  (if  a  fi.otman. 

Footmantle  (fut'man-tl),  n.  A  long  gar- 
ment to  keep  the  gown  clean  in  riding. 


n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  azure.  -See  Key. 
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Footmark  (fut'mark),  n.  A  track;  mark  of 
a  foot. 

Foot-muff  (fut'muf),  n.  A  covering  for  tlie 
feet,  lined  with  fur,  &c. ,  for  keei)ing  tliem 
\\  arin  in  winter. 

Foot-note  (fut'not),  n.  In  printmg,  a  note 
nf  reference  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  page. 

Footpace  (fiit'pas),  n.  l.  A  slow  step,  as  in 
walking.— 2.  A  landing  or  resting  place  at 
the  end  of  a  short  flight  of  steps.  If  it  oc- 
curs at  the  angle  where  the  stair  turns,  it  is 
called  a  quarter-pace.— 3.  The  dais  or  raised 
floor  at  the  upper  end  of  an  ancient  hall.— 
4.  A  hearth-stone.  [Rare.] 

Footpad  (fut'pad),  n.  A  highwayman  that 
robs  on  foot. 

Foot-page  (fut'paj),  n.  An  attendant  or 
lacke.v;  an  erniiid-l)oy. 

Foot-passenger  (fnt'pas-sen-jer),  n.  One 
who  passes  on  foot,  as  along  a  bridge,  &c. ; 
one  who  travels  on  foot. 

Footpath  (fut'path),  71.  A  narrow  path  or 
way  for  foot-passengers  only. 

Foot-pavement  (fiit'pav-ment),  n.  A  paved 
way  fcir  passengers  on  foot;  a  foot- way. 

Foot-plate  (fut'plat),  n.  The  platform  on 
which  tlie  engine-man  and  fireman  of  a  loco- 
motive engine  attend  to  their  duties;  a  car- 
riage-step. Weale. 

Footplough,  FootplOW  (fut'plou),  n.  A 
kind  of  swing-plough. 

Foot-poet  (fut'p6-et),  n,  A  servile  or  in- 
ferior poet.    Dry  den.  [Rare.] 

Footpost  (fut'post),  n.  A  post  or  messenger 
that  travels  on  foot. 

wily  so  fast,  sir?  I  toolc  you  for  a  footpost.  Brotne. 

Foot-pound  (fut'pound),  n.  The  term  e.\- 
pressing  the  unit  selected  in  measuring  the 
M'ork  done  by  a  mechanical  force.  A  foot- 
pound represents  1  lb.  weight  raised  througli 
a  height  of  1  foot;  and  a  force  equal  to  a 
certain  number  of  foot-pounds,  fifty  for  e.x- 
ample,  is  a  force  capable  of  raising  50  lbs. 
tlirough  a  height  of  1  foot.  Rodioell. 

Footprint  (fut'print),  n.  The  mark  of  a 
foot;  in  geol.  an  impression  of  the  foot  of  an 
animal  on  the  surface  of  rocks,  such  impres- 
sion having  been  made  at  the  time  the  stone 
was  in  a  state  of  loose  sand  or  moist  clay; 
an  ichnite. 

.\nd.  departing,  leave  beliind  us 
Footprints  on  tlie  sands  of  time.  Longfellow. 

Foot-race  (fut'ras),  n.  A  race  performed  by 
men  on  foot. 

Footrope  (fut'rop),  n.  Naut.  (a)  the  lower 
bolt-rope  to  which  the  lower  edge  of  a  sail 
is  sewed.  (6)  A  rope  to  support  men  when 
reefing,  &c. 

Footrot  (fut'rot),  n.  A  disease  in  the  feet  of 
sheep,  the  more  common  form  of  which  is 
an  inordinate  growth  of  hoof,  which  at  the 
toe,  or  round  the  margin,  becomes  turned 
down,  cracked,  or  torn,  thus  affording  lodg- 
ment for  sand  and  dirt.  In  the  second  form 
of  the  disease  the  foot  becomes  hot,  tender, 
and  swollen;  there  are  ulcerations  between 
the  toes,  followed  by  the  sprouting  of  proud 
flesh. 

Foot-rule  (fut'rol),  n.  A  rule  or  measure  of 
12  inches  long;  a  rule  for  taking  measure- 
ments in  feet  and  inches. 

Foots  (futs),  n.  pi.  Sediment  from  the  bottom 
of  an  oii-cask,  scrapings  of  sugar  hogsheads, 
or  the  like. 

Foot-Shackles  (fiit'shak-lz),  n.  pi.  Shackles 
for  the  feet. 

Foot-soldier  (fut's(51-jer),  n.    A  soldier  that 

serves  on  foot 

Foot-sore  (fut'sor),  a.  Having  the  feet  ren- 
dered sore  or  tender,  as  by  much  walking. 

Tlie  heat  of  tlie  ground  made  me  foot-sore.  Defoe. 

Footspace-rail  ( f ut'spas-riil),  n.  in  ship- 
hnilding,  that  rail  in  the  balcony  in  which 
the  l)alusters  rest. 

Footstalk  (fut'stak),  n.  [Foot  and  sfaVe.] 
1.  In  hot.  a  petiole;  the  stalk  supporting 
the  leaf,  or  connecting  it  with  the  stem 
or  branch.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the 
same  footstalk  supports  both  the  leaf  and 
fructification,  as  in  Turnera.  This  is  due 
to  the  adhesion  of  the  flower-stalk  to  the 
leaf-stalk.— 2.  In  zool.  a  process  resembling 
the  footstalk  in  botany,  as  the  muscular 
process  by  which  certain  of  the  Brachiopoda 
are  attached,  the  stem  which  bears  the  body 
in  barnacles,  the  stalk  which  supports  the 
eyes  in  certain  crustaceans.- 3.  In  inach.  the 
lower  portion  of  a  mill-spindle. 

Footstall  (fut'stal),  )i.  1.  A  woman's 
stiriup.  —  2.  In  arch,  the  plinth  or  base 
of  a  pillar. 

Footstep  (fut'step),  n.  1.  A  track;  the 
mark  or  impression  of  the  foot;  footprint. 


2.  Tread ;  footfall ;  sound  of  the  step  or 
setting  down  the  foot;  as,  I  hear  his  foot- 
step on  the  stair.— 3.  Token;  mark;  visible 
sign  of  a  course  pursued.  '  Thy  footsteps 
are  unknown.'  Ps.  Ixxvii.  19. — i.  In  mech. 
the  pillow  in  which  the  foot  of  an  upright 
or  vertical  shaft  works. — 5.  An  inclined 
plane  under  a  hand  printing-press. 

Footstick  (fut'stik),  n.  In  printing,  a 
wedge-shaped  piece  placed  against  the  foot 
of  the  page  in  making  up  a  forme  in  a  chase. 
The  quoins  are  driven  in  between  it  and  the 
chase. 

Footstool  (fut'stol),  n.  A  stool  for  the 
feet ;  tliat  wiiich  supports  the  feet  of  one 
when  sitting. 

Foot-stove  (fiit'stov),  n.  A  contrivance  for 
warming  tlie  feet;  a  font-warmer. 

Foot-tubercle  (fut'tii-l)er-kl),  n.  In  zool. 
one  (if  the  unarticulated  appendages  of  the 
Annelida:  often  called  I'aiapodia. 

Footvalve  (fut'valv),  n.  Tlie  valve  between 
the  condenser  and  air-pump  in  a  steam- 
engine. 

Footwaling  (fut'wal-ing),  n.  The  whole 
inside  planks  or  lining  of  a  ship  below  the 
lower  deck. 

Foot-wall  (fut'wal),  n.  In  mining,  the  wall 
or  side  of  the  rock  under  the  mineral  vein: 
commonly  called  the  Underlaying  Wall. 

Foot-warmer  (fut'warm-er),  (!.  A  foot- 
stove  or  other  contrivance  for  warming  or 
keeping  warm  the  feet. 

Footway  (fut'wa),  n.  l.  A  path  for  pas- 
sengers on  foot. — 2.  In  mining,  the  ladders 
by  which  the  miners  descend  into  and  ascend 
from  the  mine. 

Foot-worn  (fut'worn),  p.  and  a.  1.  Worn 
by  the  feet;  as,  a.  foot-worn  track. — 2.  Worn 
or  wearied  in  the  feet;  foot-sore;  as,  ?i  foot- 
worn traveller. 

Footy  (fut'i),  a.  Having  foots  or  settlings; 
as,  footy  oil,  molasses,  &c.  Goodrich. 

Fop  (fop),  n.  [Akin  to  G.  foppen,  to  banter, 
to  make  a  fool  of.]  A  vain  man  of  weak 
miderstanding  and  much  ostentation;  one 
whose  ambition  is  to  gain  admiration  by 
showy  dress  and  pertness ;  a  gay,  trifling 
man;  a  coxcomb;  a  dandy. 

Fopdoodle  (fop'do-dl),  n.  An  insignificant 
fellow.  Hiulihras. 

Fopling  (fop'ling),  n.    A  petty  fop. 

Foppery  (fop'pe-ri),  n.  1.  Afltectation  of 
show  or  importance  ;  showy  folly ;  as,  the 
foppery  of  dress  or  of  manners.  — 2.  Folly; 
impertinence;  foolery;  idle  affectation. 

Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house.  Shak. 

3.  A  gew-gaw;  a  vain  ornament.  Swift. 
Foppish  (fop'ish),  a.   Vain  of  dress;  making 

an  ostentatious  display  of  gay  clothing; 
dressing  in  the  extreme  of  fashion;  affected 
in  manners. 

Foppishly  (fop'ish-li),  adv.  With  vain 
ostentation  of  dress;  in  a  trifling  or  affected 
manner. 

Foppishness  (fop'ish-nes),  ?i.  The  condition 

or  quality  cif  being  foppish. 
Foppity,  t  Foppitie  t  (f op'i-ti),  n.   A  trifler; 

a  simpleton. 

Why  does  this  little  foppitie  laugh  always.  Cowley. 

For  (for),  pre-p.  [A.  Sax.  for.  Cog.  D.  voor, 
G.  filr.  Goth,  faur,  for — allied  to  E.  fore, 
far,  fare,  and  from;  L.  prce,  pro,  Gr.  pro, 
Lith.  and  Bohem.  pro,  Lett,  par;  Skr. 
pra,  before.  The  radical  idea  is  that  of 
going  before,  as  of  one  event  going  before 
another — the  cause  or  reason  preceding  the 
effect.]  1.  In  the  place  of,  as  a  substitute 
or  equivalent ;  as,  to  exchange  one  thing 
for  another;  to  quit  the  profession  of  law 
for  that  of  medicine.  '  And  Joseph  gave 
them  liread  in  exchange  for  horses,  and 
for  flocks,  and  for  the  cattle  of  the  herds.' 
Gen.  xlvii.  17. 

Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  An  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  Mat.  v.  38. 

[To  this  head  is  referable  the  use  of  for 
in  such  asseverations  as,  /o)'  my  life,  for  my 
head,  for  my  hand,  for  my  heart,  &c. ;  as, 
'  I  dare  not  for  my  head. '  Shak. ;  also  in 
the  expressions  '  once /or  all,'  '  now/or  all.' 
Shak.^—I.  In  the  place  of;  instead  of;  on 
behalf  of;  indicating  substitution  of  persons 
or  agency  of  one  in  the  place  of  another  with 
equivalent  authority ;  as,  an  attorney  is 
empowered  to  act  for  his  principal ;  will 
you  take  a  letter  and  deliver  it  for  me  at 
the  post-office— that  is,  in  my  place,  or  for 
my  benefit— 3.  Corresponding  to;  accom- 
panying ;  as,  pace  for  pace ;  line  for  line; 
groan /or  groan. 

Weep,  wretched  man,  I'll  aid  thee  tearyiJr  tear.  Shak. 


i.  In  the  character  of;  as  being:  a  sense 
derived  from  substitution  or  standing  in 
the  place  of. 

If  a  man  can  be  fully  assured  of  anythingy(7?-  a 
trutli.  without  having  examined,  what  is  there  that 
he  may  not  enibraceybr  truth?  Locke. 
But  let  her  go  for  an  ungrateful  woman.  Philips. 
I  hccii for  certain,  and  do  speak  the  truth.  Sha/e. 
He  quivered  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead.  Dryden. 

[Under  this  head  fall  such  expressions  as, 
I  for  one,  for  the  most  part,  for  the  twen- 
tieth time,  for  the  nonce.]  — 5.  Toward; 
with  the  intention  of  going  to. 

We  sailed  from  Veiufor  China  and  Japan.  Bacon. 

6.  Toward;  with  a  tendency  to;  as,  an 
inclination  for  drink  — 7.  For  the  advan- 
tage of;  for  the  sake  of;  on  account  of;  for 
the  use  of;  to  be  used  as  or  in. 

An  ant  is  a  wise  creature/br  itself  Bacon. 
Shall  I  think  the  world  was  made y^rone. 
And  men  are  born  for  kings,  as  beasts  for  men, 
Noty^r  protection,  but  to  be  devoured.  Dryden. 

The  oaky;?*-  nothing  ill. 
The  osier  good  for  twigs,  the  poplar  for  the  mill. 

Spenser. 

8.  For  the  share  of;  for  the  lot  of;  as  the 
duty  of. 

For  himself  Julian  reserved  a  more  difficult  part. 

Oi/?don. 

There's  fennel  for  you.  Shak. 

9.  Conducive  to;  beneficial  to;  in  favour  of. 

It  is  for  the  general  good  of  human  society,  and 
consequently  of  particular  persons,  to  be  true  and 
just;  and  it  isfor  men's  health  to  be  temperate. 

Tillotson. 

10.  Leading  or  inducing  to. 

There  is  a  natural,  immutable,  and  eternal  reason 
for  that  whicll  we  call  virtue  and  against  that  which 
we  call  vice.  Tillotson. 

11.  In  expectation  of;  with  a  view  to  obtain; 
in  order  to  arrive  at;  to  come  to;  as,  to  wait 
for  the  morning ;  we  depend  on  divine  aid 
/orsuccess;  he  writes  /ormoney  or/orfame; 
to  search /or  arguments. 

And  now,  my  Lord  Savelli.yc'?'  my  question. 

Lord  Lytton. 

12.  Suitable  for;  adapted  for;  proper  to. 

Both  law  and  physic  are  for  petty  wits.  Marlow. 
Since  first  this  subjectyor  heroic  song 
Pleased  me  long  choosing,  Milton. 

13.  Against;  in  opposition  to;  with  a  ten- 
dency to  resist  and  destroy;  in  order  to  ward 
off  the  evil  or  unpleasant  effects  of;  as,  a 
remedy  for  the  headache  or  toothache  ;  al- 
kalies are  good  for  the  heartburn ;  to  pro- 
vide clothes  or  stores  for  winter  or  against 
winter.  — 14.  Against ;  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of. 

She  wrapped  him  close  for  catching  cold. 

Richardson. 

[This  use  is  nearly  obsolete.]— 15.  Because; 
on  account  of;  by  reason  of;  as,  he  cried  out 
for  anguish;  I  cannot  go  for  want  of  time; 
for  this  cause  I  cannot  believe  the  report. 

That  which  we  for  our  unworthiness  are  afraid  to 
crave,  our  prayer  is  that  God  for  the  worthiness  of 
his  Son  would  notwithstanding  vouchsafe  to  grant. 

Hooker. 

Edward  and  Richard, 
With  fiery  eyes  sparklingycTr  very  wrath, 
Are  at  our  backs.  Shak. 
If  it  were  not  for  us,  .  .  .  Drury  Lane  would  be 
uninhabited.  Gay. 

In  this  usage  hut  comes  very  often  before 
the  for. 

He  would  have  put  me  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  but  for  God's  special  providence. 

Macmilay. 

16.  Except;  on  account  of  or  for  the  reason 
of:  instead  of  hut  for. 

For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides.  Milton. 

17.  With  respect  or  regard  to;  on  the  part 
of;  in  relation  to. 

It  was  young  counsel  for  the  persons  and  violent 
counselybr  the  matters.  Bacon. 

Thus  much  for  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the 
deluge.  Burnet. 
These  suns,  then,  are  eclipsedybr  us.  Coleridge. 
So  we  say,  for  me;  for  myself;  or,  as /or  me 
I  have  no  anxiety,  but /or  you  I  have  appre- 
hensions. In  the  general  sense  of  in  relation 
to  for  is  used  with  a  considej'able  number  of 
adjectives  to  indicate  the  object  with  refer- 
ence to  which  the  person  or  thing  qualified 
by  the  adjective  is  so  qualified.  Such  adjec- 
tives are:  heavy,  easy,  difficult,  possible, 
impossible,  lawful,  ready,  fit,  ripe,  suflicient, 
necessary,  requisite,  and  the  like ;  as,  '  A 
heavy  reckoning /or  you,  sir.'  Shak.;  'His 
habit  fit/or  speed  succinct.'  Milton;  '  An  in- 
come sufficient  for  a  gentleman's  wants.' 
Trollope. 

For  man  to  tell  how  human  life  began 
Is  hard.  Milton. 
Seeing  that  it  was  too  late/fr  there  to  be  any  hope, 
T.  A.  Trollope. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      ttibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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18.  In  consiileration  of;  in  proportion  to;  as, 
lie  is  tall  far  his  age.— 19.  Through  a  certain 
space;  during  a  certain  time;  as,  to  travel/or 
three  days;  to  sail  for  seven  weeks;  lie  holds 
his  office  /or  life;  he  travelled  on  sand/o;- ten 
miles  together;  for  ever. — 20.  According  to; 
as  far  as. 

Chemists  have  not  been  able.yor  aught  is  vulgarly 
known,  by  fire  alone,  to  separate  true  sulphur  from 
antimony.  BoyU. 

21.  Notwithstanding;  against;  in  opposition 
to;  as,  the  fact  may  be  so /or  anything  that 
has  yet  appeared;  the  task  is  great,  but /or 
all  that  I  shall  not  be  deterred  from  under- 
taking it. 

For  .ill  his  exact  plot,  down  was  he  cast  from  all 
his  greatness.  South. 

22.  In  favour  of;  on  the  part  or  side  of;  as, 
to  vote  for  a  person ;  one  is  for  a  free 
government,  another  is  for  a  limited  mon- 
archy. 

Aristotle  is  for  poetical  justice.  Dennis. 
'  Hurrah  /or  the  knights  of  St.  John,'  cried  the 
mercenaries.  Lord  Lytton. 

23.  Desirous  to  have;  willing  to  receive. 

If  you  are  for  pleasure,  marry;  if  you  prize  rosy 
health,  marry.  Jer.  Taylor. 

[In  this  sense  for  is  often  used  with  an  inter- 
jection before  it  to  express  an  ardent  wish; 
as,  '  0  for  a  muse  of  fire  1'  Shak. ;  'Alack  for 
mercy  ! '   Shak.  — 2-t.  In  recompense  of. 

Now,_/(5r  so  many  glorious  actions  done. 

For  peace  at  home,  and  for  the  public  wealth, 

I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  for  Caesar's  health.  Drydeti. 

25.  By  the  want  of. 

The  inhabitants  suffered  severely  both  for  pro- 
visions and  fuel.  Marshall. 

26.  To  be ;  as,  nature  intended  him  for  a 
usurer. — 27.  Having  so  much  laid  to  one's 
account ;  having  added  so  much  to  a  total ; 
liable  for  or  having  at  one's  credit  a  certain 
sum;  to  the  amount  of;  as,  he  is  down  in  the 
subscription  list  for  five  pounds;  (in  the 
game  of  cricket)  he  is  out  for  twenty  runs; 
he  failed /or  ten  thousand. 

The  Lords'  men  were  out  by  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
for  ninety-eight  runs.  Hughes. 

28.  For  was  at  one  time  placed  before  the 
infinitives  of  verbs  to  denote  purpose;  and 
the  use  is  correct,  but  now  obsolete  except 
in  vulgar  language;  as,  I  canie/or  to  see  you 
=  Fr.  pour  voiis  voir. — For  all  the  world,  of 
everything  else  in  the  world ;  wholly ; 
exactly. 

A  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give,  whose  poesy  was. 
For  all  the  world,  like  cutler's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife.  S/tak. 

—For  ever.  See  Ever. 
For  (for),  conj.  1.  The  word  by  which  a  reason 
is  introiluced  of  something  before  advanced. 
'That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven ;  for  he  maketh  his  sun 
to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good.'  In  such 
sentences  for  has  the  sense  of  because,  by 
reason  that,  as  in  No.  15  in  preceding  entry; 
witli  this  difference,  that  in  No.  15  the 
word  precedes  a  single  noun,  and  here  it 
precedes  a  sentence  or  clause.  In  modern 
English  this  word  is  seldom  used  to  intro- 
duce a  reason  for  something  still  to  be 
stated,  or  for  anything  stated  in  a  subor- 
dinate clause,  but  formerly  it  was  not  un- 
commonly used  in  both  these  cases. 

And,  for  the  morning  now  is  something  worn. 

Our  purposed  hunting  shall  be  set  aside.  Shak. 

And.  for  they  were  so  lonely,  Clare 

Would  to  these  battlements  repair, 

And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there.    Sir  IV.  Scott. 
And  Heaven  defend  your  good  souls  that  you  think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scout 
For  she  is  with  me.  Shak. 

2.  t  In  order  that. 

Andybr  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 

I'll  tell  thee  what  befel  me.  Shak. 

— F<yr  as  much  as,  or  forasrmich  as,  in  con- 
sideration that;  seeing  that;  since;  a.s,  for- 
asmuch as  the  thirst  is  intolerable,  the 
patient  may  be  indulged  in  a  little  drink. — 
Forbecause,\  equivalent  to  because.  'Not 
for  because  your  brows  are  blacker. '  Shak. 
— For  that,\  with  the  same  sense. 

I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian, 

But  more  for  that  in  low  simplicity 

He  lends  out  money  gratis.  Shak. 

— For  why,i  because;  for. 
For-.  A  prefix  having  generally  the  in- 
tensive force  of  the  G.  ver,  signifying 
greatly,  completely,  utterly,  as  in  for- 
wearied,  wearied  out; /orvvounded,  severely 
wounded;  /orlorn,  utterly  lorn  or  lonely; 
sometimes  it  has  flhe  force  of  a  negative  or 
privative;  as  in  forbid,  which  means  to  bid 
a  thing  not  to  be  done;  forswear,  to  swear 


not  to  do  or  have  nothing  to  do  with  (though 
In  these  examples  also  it  might  be  explained 
as  an  intensive);  sometimes  it  means  amiss 
or  badly,  as  in  /oredeem  for  /ordeem,  to 
judge  badly  of ;  0.  E. /orshapen,  misshaped. 
In  most  E.  words  it  is  cognate  with  G.  ver-, 

0.  H.G.  far-,  Goth. /ra-,  L.  per-,  Gr.  para, 
par-;  but  in  some  cases,  when  it  conies  from 
the  Fr.,  as  in  forfeit,  it  is  from  the  L.  foris, 
abroad,  away.  As  fore-  is  sometimes  used 
for  for-,  so  for-  is  sometimes  used  for  fore-, 
in  the  sense  of  precedence;  as,/orward. 

Forage  (fo'raj),  Ji,  [Fr.  fourrage;  L.L.  fora- 
yium,  forage,  from  O.Fr.  forre,  from  O.H.G. 
fuotar,  fotar;  G.  futter,  fodder.  See  Fod- 
der.] 1.  Food  of  any  kind  for  horses  and 
cattle,  as  grass,  pasture,  hay,  oats,  &c. — 

2.  The  act  of  providing  forage ;  the  act  of 
searching  for  provisions. 

Colonel  Mawhood  completed  his  forage  unmolested. 

Marshall. 

Forage  (fo'raj),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  foraged; 
ppr.  foraging.  1.  To  collect  food  for  horses 
and  cattle,  by  wandering  about  and  feeding 
or  stripping  the  country. — 2.  To  ravage;  to 
feed  on  spoil. 

Stood  smiling  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility.  Shak. 

3.  t  To  wander  far;  to  rove. 

Forage,  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  farther  from  the  doors; 
And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  comes  so  nigh. 

Shak. 

— Foraging  party ,  milit.  a  party  of  soldiers 
sent  out  in  search  of  provisions  from  the  sur- 
rounding district  for  the  troops  or  horses. 

Forage  (fo'raj),  v.t.  1.  To  strip  of  provisions 
for  horses,  &c.  Spenser. — 2.  To  supply  with 
forage  or  fodder;  as,  to  forage  steeds.  Pope. 

Forage-cap,  Foraging-cap  (fo'raj-kap,  fo'- 
raj-ing-kap),  n.  Milit.  a  loose,  rough-made, 
military  cap,  worn  by  soldiers  sent  out  to 
forage,  or  when  in  fatigue-dress. 

Forager  (fo'raj-6r),  n.  One  that  goes  in 
search  of  food  for  horses  or  cattle. 

Foralite  (fo'ral-it),  n.  [L.  foro,  to  bore, 
and  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.]  In  geol.  a  name 
applied  to  a  tube-like  marking  in  sandstone 
and  other  strata,  which  appears  like  the 
burrow  of  a  worm-like  animal. 

Foramen  (fo-ra'men),  n.  pi.  Foramina  (fo- 
ram'i-na).  [L. ,  f  rom/oro,  to  bore.  ] 

1.  A  hole  or  opening  by  which 
nerves  or  blood-vessels  obtain  a 
passage  through  bones.  —  2.  In 
hot.  the  orifice  left  at  the  apex  of 
the  nucleus  through  the  coat  or 
coats  of  the  ovule  so  as  to  allow 
the  passage  of  the  pollen  tubes  to 
the  nucleus. 

Foraminated  (fo-rara'in-at-ed),  a.  Having 
foramina  or  little  holes. 

Foraminifer  (fo-ra-min'i-fer),  n.  An  in- 
dividual of  the  Foraminifera  (which  see). 

Foraminifera  (fo-ram'in-if'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [L. 
forainen,foramims,a.  hole, and  fero,  to  bear.  ] 
An  order  of  Khizopoda,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
kingdom  Protozoa,  furiiislied  with  a  shell  or 
test,  simple  or  complex,  usually  perforated 
by  pores  (foramina),  whence  the  name.  The 
shell  may  be  composed  of  horny  matter,  or  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  secreted  from  the  water 
in  which  they  live,  or  may  be  fabricated  by 
sticking  together  extraneous  matters,  such 
as  particles  of  sand.  Owing  to  the  resem- 
blance of  their  convoluted  chambered  shells 
to  those  of  the  nautilus,  they  were  at  first 
reckoned  among  the  most  highly  organized 
molluscs.  In  reality  they  are  among  the 
simplest  of  the  protozoa.  The  body  of  the 
animal  Is  composed  of  granular,  gelatinous, 


Foramen. 


Foraminifera  (recent). 

I,  Planorbulina  Ugeriana.  2,  Triloculina  tricari- 
nata.  3.  Globigerina  buUoides.  4,  Rotalia  Beccarii. 
5,  Nonionina  turgida. 

highly  elastic  sarcode,  which  not  only  fills 
the  shell,  but  passes  through  the  perfora- 
tions to  the  exterior,  there  giving  off  long 


thread-like  processes,  called  pseudopodia, 
interlacing  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  net 
like  a  spider's  web.  Internally  the  sarcode- 
body  exhibits  no  structure  or  definite  organs 
of  any  kind.  A  nucleus,  wliicli  at  one  time 
was  believed  to  be  absent,  has,  however, 
been  discovered  in  these  organisms.  So 
far  as  yet  known  the  foraminifera  were  the 
earliest  of  created  beings,  the  oldest  known 
fossil  {Eozoon  canadense,  of  the  Laurentian 
rocks  of  Canada)  belonging  to  this  order. 
The  great  geological  formation  known  as 
white  chalk  is  largely  composed  of  foramin- 
iferous  shells,  while  another  remarkable  for- 
mation known  as  Numniulitic  Limestone 
receives  its  name  from  the  presence  of  large 
coin-shaped  foraminifers,  generally  about 
as  large  as  a  shilling. 

Foraminiferal,  Foraminiferous  (fo-ram'- 
in-if"er-al,  fo-ram'in-if "er-us),  a.  Having 
foramina  or  pores;  belonging  to  the  order 
Foraminifera. 

Foraminous  (fo-ram'iii-us),  a.  [See  Fora- 
men.] Full  of  holes;  perforated  in  many 
places;  porous.    Bacon.  [Rare.] 

Foraminule  (fo-ra'min-ul),  n.  The  ostiolum 
of  certain  fungals,  or  orifice  through  which 
their  spores  are  discharged. 

Forasmuch  (for-az-much'),  conj.  See  under 
Foii,  conj. 

Foray  (fo'ra),  v.t.  [A  form  ot  forage.]  To 
ravage;  to  pillage. 

Foray  (fo'ra),  n.  The  act  of -foraging;  a 
predatory  excursion;  booty. 

Earl  Doorm, 

Bound  on  3. foray,  rolling  eyes  of  prey.  Tejiiiysoii- 

Forayer  (fo'ra-er),  n.    One  who  takes  part 
in  a  foray;  a  marauder. 
They  might  not  choose  the  lowland  road, 
For  the  Merse forayers  were  abroad.  Sir  Ji'.  Scott. 

Forbade  (for-bad'),  pret.  ot  forbid.  Occasion- 
ally written  Forbad. 

Forbathet  (for-liiliH'),  v.  t.    To  bathe. 

Forbear  (for-bar'),  v.i.  pret.  forbore;  pp.  for- 
borne;  ppr.  forbearing.  [Prefix  for,  and 
bean-;  A.  Sax.  forberan,  forbatran.]  1.  To 
stop;  to  cease;  to  refrain  from  proceeding; 
to  pause ;  to  delay ;  as,  forbear  a  while. 
Sometimes  it  takes  the  reflexive  pronoun 
with  tlie  same  sense. 

Forbear,  forbear,  I  say  !  it  is  my  lord  the  duke. 

Shak. 

Shall  I  go  against  Ramoth  Gilead  to  battle,  or 
shall  I>;-te!)-.'  i  Ki.  xxii,  6. 

Forbear  t/iee  from  meddling  with  God,  who  is  with 
me,  that  he  destroy  thee  not.      2  Chron.  xxxv.  21. 

2.  To  refuse;  to  decline. 

Whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  for- 
bear. Ezek.  ii,  5. 

3.  To  be  patient;  to  restrain  one's  self  from 
action  or  violence.    Prov.  xxv.  15. 

The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair. 

Will  find  occasion  to  forbear.  Cowper. 

Forbear  (for-barO,  v.t.  1.  To  avoid  volun- 
tarily; to  decline. 

Forbear  his  presence.  Shak. 

2.  To  abstain  from;  to  omit;  to  avoid  doing; 
as,  learn  from  the  Scriptures  what  you 
ought  to  do  and  what  to  forbear. 

To  hear  meekly,  sir,  and  to  laugh  moderately:  or 
to  forbear  both.  Shak. 

3.  To  spare;  to  excuse;  to  treat  with  indul- 
gence and  patience.  ' Forbear  me  till  anon.' 
Shak. 

Forbearing  one  another  in  love.        Eph.  iv.  2. 
Amazed  am  I, 
Beholding  how  you  butt  against  my  wish. 
That  I  forbear  you  thus.  Tejuiyson. 

Forbear  (for'ber),  n.  A  forefather;  an  an- 
cestor. [Scotch.] 

So  may  they,  like  their  great  forbears. 

For  many  a  year  come  through  the  shears.  Bitr^is. 

Forbearance  (for-bai-'nns),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
avoiding,  shunning,  or  omitting;  the  cessa- 
tion or  intermission  of  an  act  commenced, 
or  a  withholding  from  beginning  an  act. 

This  may  convince  us  how  vastly  greater  a  pleasure 
is  consequent  upon  the  forbearance  of  sin,  than  can 
possibly  accompany  the  commission  of  it.  South. 

2.  Command  of  temper;  restraint  of  pas- 
sions; long-suffering;  indulgence  towards 
those  who  injure  us;  lenity. 

Have  a  continent  forbearajtce,  till  the  speed  of  his 
rage  goes  slower.  Shak. 

Or  despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness,  and 
forbearance,  and  long-suffering?  Rom.  ii.  4. 

Syn.  Abstinence,  refraining,  long-suffering, 
lenity,  mildness. 

Forbearant  (for-har'ant),  a.  Forbearing ; 
indulgent;  long-suffering.    [Rare  ] 

Forbearantly  (for-bar'ant-li),  adv.  In  a 
forbearing  manner.  [Rare.] 

Forbearer  (for-bai-'er),  n.  One  that  inter- 
mits o'l'  intercepts. 
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Forbearing  ((or-bar'ing),  ppr.  and  a.  Exer- 
cising patience  and  indulgence;  long-surter- 
ing. 

Forbearingly  (for-bar'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  for- 
bearing, patient  manner. 

Forbid  (for -bid'),  v.t.  pret.  forbade;  pp. 
forbid,  forbidden;  ppr.  furbiddiruj.  [For, 
implying  negation,  and  bid.]  Lit.  to  bid  or 
command  against.  Hence — 1.  To  prohibit ; 
to  interdict ;  to  command  to  forbear  or  not 
to  do. 

I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 

For  it  engenders  choler,  plantetii  anijer.  Shak. 

2.  To  refuse  access  to;  to  command  not  to 
enter  or  approach;  as,  I  ha,\e  forbid  him  my 
house  or  presence.— 3.  To  oppose;  to  hinder; 
to  obstruct;  as,  an  impassable  river  forbids 
the  approach  of  the  army. 

A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight.  Drydni. 

4.t  To  accurse;  to  blast. 

He  shall  live  a  m&i\  forbid.  Shak. 

Forbid  (for-bid'),  v.i.  To  utter  a  prohibition; 
but  in  tlie  intransitive  form  there  is  always 
an  ellipsis;  as,  I  would  go,  but  my  state  of 
health  forbids,  that  is,  forbids  me  to  go,  or 
my  going. 

Forf'idvjho  will,  none  shall  from  me  withhold 
Longer  thy  offer'd  good.  Milton. 

Forbiddance  (for-bid'ans),  n.  Prohibition; 

command  or  edict  against  a  thing.  [Rare.] 
Forbidden  (for-bid'n).  p.  and  a.  Prohibited ; 

interdicted;  as,  the  forbidden  fruit.  'The 

fruit  of        forbidden,  tree.' 
Forbidden-fruit  (for-bid'n-frot),  n.   1.  The 

fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  prohibited  to 

Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise.— 2.  In  bot.  the 

fruit  of  the  Citrus  decumana,  or  shaddock, 

wlien  of  small  size. 

Forbiddenly  (tor-bid'n-Ii),  adv.  In  an  un- 
la«  fill  uiiiuuer. 

Forbiddennesst  (for-bid'n-nes),  n.  A  state 
of  being  prohibited. 

Forbidder  (for-bid'er),  n.  He  or  that  which 
forliids  or  enacts  a  prohibition. 

Forbidding  (for-bid'ing),  a.  Repelling  ap- 
proach; repulsive;  raising  abhorrence,  aver- 
sion,or  dislike;  disagreeable;  as,  aforbidding 
aspect;  a,  forbidding  formality;  a,  forbidding 
air.  —  Syn.  Disagreeable,  unpleasant,  dis- 
pleasing, offensive,  repulsive,  odious,  ab- 
horrent. 

Forbiddingly  (for-bid'ing-li),  adv.    In  a 

forbidding  manner;  repulsively. 
Forboden,  t   pp.  of  forbid.  Forbidden. 

Chaucer. 

Forbore  (f  or-bor'),  pret.  of  forbear. 
Forbreak.t  v.t.     [Prefix  for,  intens.,  and 

ft/va/f.]    To  break  off.  Chaucer. 
Forbrused,t  pp.  [For,  intens.,  and  brused, 

liruised.]    Sorely  bruised.  Chaucer. 
Forbye,  Forby  (for-bi'),  prep,  or  adv. 

1.  t  Hard  by;  nearby;  beside. 

As  when  a  falcon  hath  with  nimble  flight 
Flowne  at  a  flush  of  ducks,  forebjye  the  brooke. 

Sp€)tser. 

2.  Past ;  beyond ;  besides;  over  and  above. 
[Old  and  provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

Forcat  (f or-sa),  n.  [Fr.,  fvom  forcer,  to  force.] 
A  French  convict  condemned  to  forced 
laliour  for  life  or  a  term  of  years;  a  galley- 
slave. 

Force  (fors),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.L.  forcia,  fortia, 
from  L.  fortis,  strong.]  1.  In  physics,  that 
which  is  the  source  of  all  the  active  pheno- 
mena occurring  in  the  material  world, 
and  of  which  motion,  gravitation,  heat, 
light,  electricity  and  magnetism,  cohesion, 
chemical  afllnity,  are  believed  to  be  exhibi- 
tions; that  which  produces  or  tends  to  pro- 
duce change;  energy;  as,  the  conservation 
of  force. — 2.  Anyone  of  the  various  modes 
or  conditions  under  which  force  exhibits 
itself,  as  motion,  heat,  light,  &c. ;  as,  the 
correlation  of  forces. 

The  transformation  and  equivalence  of  forces  is 
seen  by  men  of  science  to  hold  not  only  throughout 
all  inorganic  actions  but  throughout  all  organic 
actions;  even  mental  changes  are  recognized  as  the 
correlatives  of  cerebral  changes  which  also  conform 
to  this  principle;  and  there  must  be  admitted  the 
coroll  iry,  that  all  actions  going  on  in  a  society  are 
measured  by  certain  antecedent  energies  which  dis- 
appear in  elTecting  them,  while  they  themselves  be- 
come actual  or  potential  energies  through  which  sub- 
sequent actions  arise.  Herbert  Spencer. 

3.  Strength ;  active  power ;  vigour ;  might ; 
energy  that  may  be  exerted;  as,  by  Vcit  force 
of  the  muscles  we  raise  a  weight,  or  resist 
an  assault;  the  force  of  the  mind,  will,  or 
understanding.  — 4.  Momentum  ;  the  quan- 
tity of  energy  or  power  exerted  by  a  moving 
body;  as,  the/orceof  acannon-ball;  the  force 
of  the  wind  or  waves. — 5.  Violence;  power 
exerted  against  will  or  consent;  compulsory 
power;  coercion. 


who  overcomes 
By  force  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe,  Milton. 

6.  Moral  power  to  convince  the  mind;  influ- 
ence; moral  compulsion;  as,  there  is  great 
force  in  an  argument. 

The  government  and  the  priests  could  at  any  time 
affirm  to  the  people  that  certain  things  must  be  done 
or  submitted  to  by  force  of  the  denunciations  or  coun- 
sels which  those  secret  volumes  contained.  Hallavi. 

7.  Validity;  power  to  bind  or  hold;  as,  if  the 
conditions  of  a  covenant  are  not  fulfilled, 
the  contract  is  of  no  force;  a  testament  is  of 
force  after  the  testator  is  dead.— 8.  Strength 
or  power  for  war ;  armament ;  troops ;  an 
army  or  navy;  as,  a  military  or  nava.1  force: 
sometimes  in  the  plural;  as,  military /occes. 
Hence — 9.  A  body  of  men  prepared  for  action 
in  other  ways;  as,  a  police  force. — 10.  In  law, 
any  unlawful  violence  to  person  or  property. 
This  is  simple,  when  no  other  crime  attends 
it,  as  the  entering  into  another's  possession 
without  committing  any  other  unlawful  act. 
It  is  compound  when  some  other  violence  or 
unlawful  act  is  committed.  Force  is  im- 
plied in  every  case  of  trespass,  disseisin,  or 
rescue.— 0//orce,  of  necessity;  necessarily; 
unavoidably.  [Rare.] 

Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place  to  better. 

Shcik. 

—Ho  force,  t  no  matter.  —I  do  710  force,  I  care 
not.  Chaucer. — Kinetic  force  or  energy,  the 
force  which  a  body  actually  moving  can 
exert,  at  any  instant  of  its  motion,  on  another 
body  resisting  it,  as  the  force  with  which 
an  arm  actually  in  motion  would  strike 
any  opposing  object. — Potential  force  or 
energy,  the  energy  stored  up,  as  it  were,  in 
a  body,  and  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting, 
as  distinguished  from  kinetic  energy,  or 
that  which  it  exerts  at  any  moment.  Hence, 
the  potential  energy  of  an  arm  is  the  energy 
residing  in  it  when  at  rest,  or  the  residue 
between  the  force  actually  being  exerted 
by  the  arm  when  moving  and  the  highest 
degree  of  force  it  is  capable  of  exerting. 
It  is  thus  obvious  that,  the  higher  the  kinetic 
force,  the  less  is  the  potential,  and  vice 
versd— the  one  force  being  the  complement 
of  the  other.  —  Correlation  of  forces,  the 
doctrine  that  force  or  energy  can  exhibit 
itself  in  various  definite  modes  or  condi- 
tions, each  of  which  is  called  '  a  force,' 
these  'forces'  being  mutually  convertible 
into  each  other  under  certain  conditions  or 
circumstances.  Thus  motion,  on  being  sud- 
denly retarded  or  strongly  resisted,  becomes 
sensible  heat,  or,  in  certain  circumstances, 
heat  and  light.  This  is  observed  when  a 
bullet  strikes  against  a  target,  when  a  piece 
of  iron  is  hammered  till  it  is  red  hot,  or 
when  heat  and  flame  are  generated  by  rub- 
bing two  pieces  of  wood  together.  Heat,  in 
like  manner,  becomes  motion  or  motive 
power  when  it  expands  water  Into  steam 
which  lifts  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine.— 
Conservation  of  force  or  energy,  the  doctrine 
that  the  total  amount  of  force  or  energy  in 
the  universe  is  always  the  same,  though  it 
may  change  its  conditioner  mode  of  exhibi- 
tion.   See  extract. 

The  'great  philosophical  doctrine  of  the  present 
era  of  science,'  as  the  subject  about  to  engage  our 
attention  has  been  justly  termed,  bears  the  title  of 
the  '  Conservation  of  Force,'  or,  as  some  ambiguity  is 
likely  to  attend  the  definition  of  the  term  '  Force,'  the 
'  Conservation  of  Energy.'  The  basis  of  the  doctrine 
is  the  broad  and  comprehensive  natural  law  which 
teaches  us  that  the  quantity  of  force  comprised  by 
the  universe,  like  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in 
it,  is  a  fixed  and  invariable  amount,  which  can  be 
neither  added  to  nor  taken  from,  but  which  is  for 
ever  undergoing  change  and  transformation  from  one 
form  to  another.  Tli.it  we  cannot  create  force  ought 
to  be  as  obvious  a  fact  as  that  we  cannot  create 
matter;  and  what  we  cannot  create  we  cannot  de- 
stroy.  .  .  .  And  force  we  are  taught  is  indestruc- 
tible: therefore  motion  must  be  indestructible  also. 
But  when  a  falling  body  strikes  the  earth,  or  a  gun- 
shot strikes  its  target,  or  a  hammer  delivers  a  blow 
upon  an  anvil,  or  a  brake  is  pressed  against  a  rotat- 
ing wheel,  motion  is  arrested,  and  it  would  seem 
natural  to  infer  that  it  is  destroyed.  But  if  we  say  it 
is  indestructible,  what  becomes  of  it?  The  philoso- 
phical answer  to  the  question  is  this,  that  the  motion 
of  the  mass  becomes  transferred  to  the  particles  or 
molecules  composing  it,  and  transformed  to  molecu- 
lar motion,  and  this  molecular  motion  manifests  itself 
to  us  as  heat.  The  particles  or  atoms  of  matter  are 
held  together  by  cohesion,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the 
action  of  molecular  attraction.  When  heat  isapplied 
to  these  particles,  motion  is  set  up  among  them,  they 
are  set  in  vibration,  and  thus  requiring  and  making 
wider  room,  they  urge  each  other  apart,  and  the 
well-known  expansion  by  heat  is  the  result.  If  the 
heat  be  further  continued  a  more  violent  molecular 
motion  ensues,  every  increase  of  heat  tending  to  urge 
the  atoms  further  apart,  till  at  length  they  overcome 
their  cohesive  attraction  and  move  about  each  other, 
and  a  liquid  or  jnolten  condition  results.  If  the  he,at 
be  still  further  increased,  the  atoms  break  away  from 
their  cohesive  fetters  altogether,  and  leap  off  the 
mass  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  the  matter  thus 


assumes  the  gaseous  or  vaporous  form.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  jjhenomena  of  heat  are  phenomena  of 
motion,  and  of  motion  only. 

Nasjnytlt  and  Carpenter. 

— Moral  force,  the  power  of  acting  on  the 
reason  in  judging  and  determining. — Physi- 
cal force,  material  influence ;  coercion,  as 
by  mere  bodily  strength. — Mechanical  fo^xe, 
the  power  which  produces  or  tends  to  pro- 
duce motion,  or  an  alteration  in  the  direc- 
tion of  motion.  Jlechanical  forces  are  of 
two  sorts ;  one  of  a  body  at  rest,  being  the 
same  as  pressure  or  tension;  the  other  of  a 
body  in  motion, being  the  same  as  impetus  or 
momentum.  The  degree  of  resistance  to  any 
motion  may  be  measured  by  the  active  force 
required  to  overcome  that  resistance,  and 
hence  writers  on  mechanics  make  use  of  the 
terms  resisting  forces  and  retarding  forces. 
When  two  forces  act  on  a  body  in  the  same 
line  of  direction,  the  resulting  force,  or  re- 
sultant as  it  is  called,  will  be  the  sum  of 
both  forces.  If  they  act  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  body  will  remain  at  rest  if  the 
forces  be  equal;  or,  if  the  forces  be  unequal, 
it  will  move  with  a  force  equivalent  to  their 
difference  in  the  direction  of  the  greater. 
If  the  lines  of  direction  make  an  angle  with 
each  other,  the  resultant  will  be  a  mean 
force  in  an  intermediate  direction. — Com- 
position of  forces,  the  combining  of  two  or 
more  forces  into  one  which  shall  have  the 
same  effect  when  acting  in  some  given  direc- 
tion; resolution  of  forces,  the  decomposing 
of  a  single  force  into  two  or  more  forces, 
whicli,  acting  in  different  directions,  shall 
be  equivalent  to  the  single  force.  The  fun- 
damental proposition  of  the  composition  of 
forces  is  as  follows :— Any  two  forces  acting 
at  the  same  point,  and  represented  in  mag- 
nitude and  direction  by  two  straight  lines, 
are  equivalent  to  a  third  force  wliich  is  re- 
presented in  magnitude  and  direction  by 
the  diagonal  of  the 
^  parallelogram  con- 
structed with  the 
two  lines  as  its  sides. 
Thus,  let  a  body  at  A 
be  acted  upon  by  two 
,D  forces  at  the  same 
instant, one  of  which 
would  cause  it  to  move  over  the  line  ab  in 
a  given  time,  and  the  other  acting  alone 
would  cause  it  to  move  over  the  line  AO  in 
the  same  time ;  tlien  the  directifin  of  the 
motion  resulting  from  the  action  of  both 
forces  will  be  that  of  the  diagonal  AD  of  the 
parallelogram  ab  do,  and  at  the  end  of  tlie 
given  time  the  body  will  be  found  at  I). 
The  diagonal  AD  represents  the  resultant  of 
the  forces  in  the  directions  AB  and  AC,  and 
is  equivalent  to  them  both.  By  means  of 
this  proposition  the  resultant  of  any  mmi- 
ber  of  forces  whatever  may  be  found,  and 
also,  any  given  force  may  be  resolved  into 
two  othei-s,  such  that  the  straight  lines  by 
which  they  are  represented  form  the  two 
sides  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  line 
representing  the  given  force  is  the  diagonal. 
The  proposition  is  frequently  termed  the 
parallelogram  of  forces,  and  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  mechanical  science.  Forces 
have  different  denominations  according  to 
their  nature  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
act;  thus,  we  have  accelerating  forces,  cen- 
tral forces,  constant  forces,  parallel  forces, 
uniform  and  variable  forces.  &c.  See  these 
terms  in  their  proper  places.— jl/'oi)t»i(7/orce 
or  motive  force,  the  same  as  Momentum. — 
Permanent  force,  that  which  acts  constantly; 
thus,  the  action  of  a  weight  suspended  from 
a  cord,  or  resting  on  a  surface,  is  a  perma- 
nent force.  —  Impulsive  force,  that  which  is 
applied  suddenly  to  a  body  and  immediately 
ceases  to  act  upon  it,  as  the  blow  of  a  ham- 
mer or  percussion. — Ariimal  force,  that 
which  lesults  from  the  muscular  power  of 
men,  horses,  and  other  animals. — Line  of 
direction  of  a  force,  the  straight  line  in 
which  any  force  tends  to  make  a  body  move. 
Similar  forces  acting  on  a  body  cause  it  to 
move  in  a  straight  line,  but  if  the  forces  be 
dissimilar,  the  body  will  move  in  a  curve 
line  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  forces. 
Thus,  a  cannon-ball  is  acted  on  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  charge,  and  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  in  consequence  of  these  two 
dissimilar  forces  describes  the  curve  of  a 
parabola.  — Polygon  of forces.  See  POLYGON. 
—  Unit  of  force,  the  single  force  in  terms  of 
which  the  amount  of  "any  other  force  is 
ascertained,  and  which  is  generally  some 
known  weight,  as  a  yoxinA.— Equilibrium 
nf  forces,  tlie  condition  produced  when  any 
number  of  forces,  which  being  applied  to 
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a  body,  destroy  one  another's  tendency  to 
communicate  motion  to  it,  and  tlms  hold  it 
at  rest.  —  Forces,  impressed  and  effective. 
See  under  Ymivkli.— External  forces,  those 
forces  wliicli  act  upon  masses  of  matter  at 
sensible  distances,  as  gravitation. — Internal 
forces,  those  forces  which  act  only  on  the 
constituent  particles  of  matter,  and  at  insen- 
sible distances,  as  cohesion.— Pofar /orces, 
those  forces  which  are  conceived  to  act  with 
equal  intensity,  in  opposite  directions,  at 
the  extremities  of  the  axes  of  molecules,  or 
of  masses  of  matter,  as  magnetism. 
Force  (fors),  w.f.  pret.  &  pp.  forced;  ppr. 
forcing.  1.  To  compel;  to  constrain  to  do 
or  to  forbear,  by  the  exertion  of  a  power 
not  resistible;  as,  men  are  forced  to  submit 
to  conquerors;  masters /occe  their  slaves  to 
labour. — 2.  To  overpower  by  strength. 
I  should  have  forced  thee  soon  with  other  arms. 

I\Illt03l. 

3.  To  impel;  to  press;  to  drive;  to  draw  or 
push  by  main  strength:  a  sense  of  very  ex- 
tensive use ;  as,  to  force  along  a  waggon  or 
a  ship;  to  force  away  a  man's  arms;  water 
forces  its  way  through  a  narrow  channel;  a 
man  may  be  forced  out  of  his  possessions.  — 

4.  To  exert  to  the  utmost.  'Forcing  my 
strength."  Dryden.  —  5.  To  compel  by 
strength  of  evidence;  as,  to  force  conviction 
on  the  mind;  to  force  one  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  a  proposition. — 6.  To  storm;  to 
assault  and  take  by  violence ;  as,  to  force  a 
town  or  fort.  —7.  'To  ravish ;  to  violate  by 
force,  as  a  female. — 8.  To  produce  or  ex- 
cogitate by  straining  ideas,  meanings,  or  the 
like;  to  twist,  wrest,  or  overstrain;  as,  aforccd 
conceit;  to  force  an  analogy.— 9.  To  assume, 
or  compel  one's  self  to  give  utterance  or  ex- 
pression to;  as,  to  force  a  smile  or  a  laugh; 
a  forced  show  of  interest. — 10.  To  bring  to 
maturity  or  to  a  certain  stage  of  advance- 
ment before  the  natural  period;  to  cause  to 
produce  ripe  fruit  prematurely,  as  a  tree; 
to  cause  to  grow  or  ripen  by  artificial  heat, 
as  fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables ;  hence.  Jig. 
to  attempt  to  produce  intellectual  results 
at  a  premature  age;  as,  we  should  not./'o?'i;e 
the  mental  faculties  of  a  child.— 11. t  To 
man;  to  strengthen  by  soldiers;  to  garrison. 

12.  t  To  have  regard  to;  to  care  for. 
For  me  I  force  not  argument  a  straw. 

Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law.  Sltak. 

13.  t  'To  put  in  force;  to  make  binding;  to 
enforce.  '  What  can  the  Church  force  more.' 
J.  Webster. — To  force  from,  to  wrest  from; 
to  extort. — To  force  ovt,  to  drive  out;  to 
compel  to  issue  out  or  to  leave ;  also,  to 
extort. — To  force  wine,  to  fine  wine  by  a 
short  process,  or  in  a  short  time. — To  force 
one's  inclination,  (a)  to  overcome  one's  (own) 
disinclination  or  dislike,  (ii)  To  disregard 
one's  inclination,  or  make  one  act  contrary 
to  his  inclination. — Syn.  To  compel,  con- 
strain, oblige,  necessitate,  coerce,  drive, 
press,  impel,  ravish,  violate,  overstrain, 
overtax. 

Force  t  (fors),  v.i.  l.  To  lay  stress  on;  to 
make  a  difficulty  about;  to  hesitate;  to 
scruple. 

Your  oath  once  broke  you  foi  ce  not  to  forswear. 

2.  To  use  violence;  to  make  violent  effort; 
to  strive;  to  endeavour. 

Forcijtg  with  gifts  to  win  his  wanton  heart.  Spenser. 

3.  To  be  of  force  or  consequence;  to  matter. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  attained  the  name  and 
dignity  of  a  shej^lierd,  not  forcing  how.  Udall. 

Force  (fors),  n.  [Icel. /ocs,  Ban. /os,  a  water- 
fall.] A  waterfall.    [Northern  English.] 

After  dinner  I  went  along  the  Milthorpe  turnpike 
four  miles  to  see  the  falls  or  force  of  the  river  Kent. 

Gray. 

Force  (fors),  v.t.  [See  Farce.]  To  stuff;  to 
farce. 

Wit  larded  with  malice,  and  maliceytJrcfff  with  wit. 

Shak. 

Forced  (forst),  p.  and  a.  Affected;  over- 
strained; unnatural;  as,  aforced.  style. 

Forcedly  (fors'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  forced  man- 
ner; violently;  constrainedly;  unnaturally. 
[Rare.  ] 

Forcedness  (fors'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  forced. 

Forceful  (fors'ful),  a.  1.  Possessing  force; 
expressing  or  representing  with  force. 

There  is  a  sea-piece  of  Ruysdael's  in  the  Louvre, 
which  though  nothing  very  remarkable  in  any  qua- 
lity of  art,  is  at  \ea.st  forceful,  agreeable,  and,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  natural.  Rnskin. 

2.  Impelled  by  violence;  driven  with  force; 
acting  with  power. 

Against  the  steed  he  threw 
Kisforcefiil  spear.  Dryden. 


3.  Violent;  impetuous.  '  Out  forceful  insti- 
gation. '  iShak. 

Forcefully  (fors'ful-li),  adv.  Violently;  im- 
petuously. 

Forceless  (fors'les),  a.    Having  little  or  no 

force;  feeble;  impotent. 
Forcelett  (fors 'let),  n.    A  small  fort;  a 

blockhouse. 

Forcemeat  (fors'met),  n.  [See  Fokce,  to 
stuff.]  In  cookery,  meat  chopped  fine  and 
seasoned,  either  served  up  alone,  or  used  as 
stuffing. 

Forcement  (fors'ment),  n.  The  act  of  forc- 
ing; violence.    J.  Webster. 

Force-piece  (fors'pes),  n.  In  mining,  a 
piece  of  timber  placed  in  a  level  shaft  to 
keep  the  ground  open. 

Forceps  (for'seps),  n.  [L.  Probably  from 
fm'MHS,  warm,  and  cep,  root  of  capio,  to 
seize,  take,  or,  as  Pott  conjectures, /xrca,  a 
fork,  and  the  same  root.]  A  general  name 
for  a  two-bladed  instrument  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  pincers  or  tongs,  used  for  seizing 
and  holding,  and  for  extracting  objects 
which  it  would  be  impracticable  thus  to 
treat  with  the  fingers;  such  instruments 
are  used  by  watchmakers  and  jewellers  in 
delicate  operations;  by  dentists  in  forcibly 
extracting  teeth;  by  accoucheurs,  for  seizing 
and  steadying  the  head  of  the  fetus  in  de- 
livery, or  extracting  tlie  fetus;  for  grasping 
and  holding  parts  in  dissection,  for  extract- 
ing anything  from  a  wound,  taking  up  an 
artery,  etc. 

Force-pump,  Forcing-pump  (fors'pump, 

fors'ing-piunp),  n.  A  pump  which  delivers 
the  water  under  pressure,  so  as  to  eject  it 
forcibly  or  to  a  great  elevation,  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  lift -pump  in  which  the 
water  is  lifted  and  simply  runs  out  of  the 
spout.  See  Pump. 
Forcer  (fors'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
forces,  drives,  or  constrains;  as,  (a)  in  mech. 
a  solid  piston  applied  to  pumps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a  constant  stream,  or  of 
raising  water  to  a  greater  height  than  it  can 
be  raised  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
See  Pump.  (6)  In  Cornish  mining,  a  small 
pump  worked  hy  hand,  used  in  sinking 
small  simples  or  pits. 

Forcible  (fors'i-bl),  a.  1.  Having  force;  ex- 
ercising force  ;  powerful ;  strong ;  mi.glity ; 
efficacious;  as,  a  punishment  forcible  to 
bridle  sin. 

Sweet  smells  are  most  forcible  in  dry  substances 
when  broken.  BacoJi. 
How  forcible  are  right  words  I  Job  vi.  25. 

2.  Characterized  by  the  use  of  force;  marked 
by  violence  ;  violent ;  impetuous  ;  as,  for- 
cible means ;  forcible  measures.  —  3.  Done 
or  effected  by  force ;  brought  about  by 
compulsion;  as,  a /o)-c£6?e  abduction.  'The 
abdication  of  King  James  .  .  .  forcible  and 
vmjust.'  Swift. —i.t  Valid;  binding;  obli- 
gatory.—  Forcible  entry,  in  law,  an  actual 
violent  entry  into  houses  or  lands. — For- 
cible  detainer,  in  laiv,  a  violent  withholding 
of  the  lands,  &c.,  of  another  from  his  pos- 
session. —  Syn.  Violent,  powerful,  strong, 
mi.ulity.  potent,  weighty,  impressive,  cogent. 

Forcible-feelDle  (f6rs'i-bl-fe-bl),  a.  [From 
one  of  Sliakspere's  characters  named  Feeble, 
w  horn  Falstaff  describes  as  '  most  forcible 
Feeble  .  .  .  Valiant  as  a  wrathful  dove  or 
most  magnanimous  mouse. ']  Striving  to  be 
or  appear  vigorous,  or  aiming  at  vigour,  but 
in  reality  feeble;  as,  a  forcible  feeble  style. 
'Epithets  which  are  in  the  bad  taste  of  the 
forcible-feeble  school.'    North  Brit.  Rev. 

Forcible-feeble  (fors'i-bl-fe-bl),  n.  A  feeble 
person,  usually  a  writer,  who  wants  to  ap- 
pear vigorous. 

When  the  writer  was  of  opinion  he  had  made  a 
point,  you  may  be  sure  the  hit  was  in  italics,  that 
iast  resource  of  the  forcible-feebles.  Disraeli. 

Forcibleness  (fors'i-bl-nes),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  forcible. 

Forcibly  (fors'i-bli),  adv.  In  a  forcible  man- 
ner ;  strongly  ;  powerfully ;  impressively  ; 
impetuously;  violently ;  as,  a  stream  rush- 
ing/orct'biiy  down  a  precipice. 

The  gospel  offers  such  considerations  as  are  fit  to 
work  \GTY forcibly  on  our  hopes  and  fears. 

Tillolson. 

Forcing  (fors'ing),  n.  In  hort.  the  art  of 
raising  plants,  fiowers,  and  fruits  at  an 
earlier  season  than  the  natural  one  by  arti- 
ficial heat. 

Forcing-engine  (fors'ing-en-jin),  n.  A  fire- 
engine  (whicli  see). 

Forcing-house  (fors'ing-hous),  n.    In  liort. 

a  liothouse  for  forcing  plants. 
Forcing-pit  (fors'ing-pit),  n.   A  pit  of  wood 
j    or  masonry,  sunk  in  the  earth,  for  contain- 


ing fermenting  materials  to  produce  bot- 

tom-lieat  in  forcing  plants. 
Forcing-pump.   See  Fokce-pump. 
Forcipal  (for 'si-pal),  a.   Of  the  nature  of 

forceps.    Sir  T.  Bruwne. 
Forcipate,  Forcipated  (for'sip-at,  for'sip- 

at-ed),  a.    [From  forceps.]    Formed  like  a 

forceps,  to  open  and  inclose;  as,  aforcipated 

mouth;  applied  also  to  the  claws  of  a  lobster, 

crab,  etc. 

Forclpation  (for-sip-a'shon),  ?!.  Torture 
by  pinching  with  forceps  or  pincers. 

Lord  Bacon  makes  a  sort  of  apology  for  it,  as  'less 
cruel  than  the  wheel  or  forclpation,  or  even  simple 
burning.'  Hallani. 

Forclose  (for-klozO,  v.t.  Same  as  Foreclose. 
Forclosure  (for-kloz'ur  or  for-klo'zhQr),  n. 

.Same  as  Foreclosure. 

Forcutte,t  v.t.  [Prefix /or,  thoroughly,  and 
cut]   To  cut  through.  Chaucer. 

Ford  (ford),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ford,  fyrd,  con- 
nected with  faran,  to  go,  to  fare.  Comp. 
G.  furt,  a  ford,  and/fl7i«n,  to  go.  Akin  to 
Slav,  brod,  Gr.  poros,  a  passage ;  E.  ferry.  ] 

1.  A  place  in  a  river  or  other  water  where  it 
may  be  passed  by  man  or  beast  on  foot,  or 
by  wading. 

He  swam  the  Esk  river  where  ford  there  was  none. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  A  stream;  a  current. 

Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Stygian  ford.  Dryden. 

Ford  (ford),  v.  t.  To  pass  or  cross,  as  a  river 
or  other  water,  by  treading  or  walking  on 
the  bottom;  to  pass  thi'ough  by  wading;  to 
wade  through. 

Fordable  (ford'a-bl),  a.  That  maybe  waded 
iir  passc'il  tlirough  on  foot,  as  water. 

Fordataleness  (ford'a-bl-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  fnrdable. 

Fordo,  Foredo (for-do',  for-do'),  v.t.  pret. /or- 
did,fnrnll:l:  fordone, foredone;  ppr./o)- 
doiiiij,  fdrciloing.     [For,  intens.,  and  do.] 

1.  To  destroy;  to  undo;  to  ruin. 

He  hath  commission  from  thy  wife  and  me 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prison,  and 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despair. 
That  she  fordid  herself.  Shak. 

2.  To  exhaust,  overpower,  or  overcome,  as 
by  toil. 

For  there,  with  bodily  anguish  keen, 
With  Indian  heats  at  \?i^tfordotie. 
With  public  toil  and  private  teen. 

Thou  sank'st  alone.     Mali.  Arnold. 

Fordon.t  pp.    Undone.  Chaucer. 
Fordrive.t  pp.    Fordriven;  driven  away. 

Chaucer. 

Fordronken,t  pp.  [For,  intens.,  and  dron- 
kcn,  drunken.]   Very  drunken.  Chaucer. 

Fordry.t  a.  [Prefix /or,  intens.,  and  dry.] 
Very  dry.  Chaucer. 

Fordwined.ti^/J.  [k.Sax.fordwinan.yWasXeA 
away.  Chaucer. 

Fore  (for),  a.  [A.  Sax.  fore.  Cog.  G.  vor,  be- 
fore; O.H.G./ura,  Goth. /am-a,  tj.pro,por{as 
mporrigere,  to  extend),  Gr.  paros,  Skr.  puras 
—before.  See  For.]  1.  Advanced,  or  being 
in  advance  of  something  in  motion  or  pro- 
gression; as,  the/ore  end  of  a  chain  carried 
in  measuring  land;  the /ore  oxen  or  horses 
in  a  team. —2.  Advanced  in  time;  coming  in 
advance  of  something;  coming  first;  ante- 
rior; preceding;  prior;  as,  the  fore  part  of 
the  last  century;  the  fore  part  of  the  day, 
week,  or  year.  —  3.  Advanced  in  order  or 
series;  antecedent;  as,  the  fore  part  of  a 
writing  or  bill. — 4.  Being  in  front  or  toward 
the  face:  opposed  to  backov  behind;  as,  the 
fore  part  of  a  garment. — 5.  Naut.  a  term 
applied  to  the  parts  of  a  ship  at  or  near  the 
stem. — Fore-and-aft  sail,  a  sail  whose  mid- 
dle position  is  in  a  line  with  the  length  of 
the  ship,  so  that  it  points  in  this  position 
to  stem  and  stern. 

Fore  (for),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  .fora,  fore,  foran, 
before.  See  FoKE,  a.,  and  For.]  1.  Pre- 
viously. 

The  eyes,  fore  duteous,  now  converted  are.  Shak. 

2.  In  the  part  that  precedes  or  goes  first.— 

3.  Naut.  toward  or  in  the  parts  of  a  ship 
that  lie  near  the  stem.  —  Fore  and  aft 
{naut.),  noting  the  whole  length  of  the  ship, 
or  from  end  to  end,  from  stem  to  stern.— 
Fore,  as  a  prefix,  signifies  priority  in  time, 
place,  order,  or  importance,  and  is  equivalent 
to  ante-,  pre-,  or  pro  in  words  of  Latin 
origin.  In  some  words,  however,  fore-  is 
used  where  the  original  prefix  was /or-. 

Fore  (for),  co7i}.  [Contracted  from  before  ] 
Before. 

Not  a  month 

Fore  your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such  gazes 
Than  what  you  look  on  now.  Shak. 

Fore  (for),  n.  A  word  used  only  in  the 
phrase  to  the  fore,  alive;  remaining  still  in 
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existence ;  not  lost,  worn  out,  or  spent,  as 
money,  etc.  'While  I  am  to  the  fore.'  W. 
Collins. 

How  many  captains  in  tiie  regiment  had  two  tlioii- 
sand  pounds     tlie/ore.  Thackeray. 

Foret  (foi).  pp.  of /orf.    Gone.  Chaucer. 

Foreadmonisll  ( for  -  ad  -  mon '  ish ),  v.  t.  To 
adiiiuiiisli  beforehand,  or  before  the  act  or 
event. 

Foreadvise  (for'ad-viz),  v.t.  To  advise  or 
coniisel  before  the  time  of  action  or  before 
the  event;  to  preadnionish. 

Foreallege  (for-al-lej'),  v.t.  To  allege  or 
cite  liefore. 

Foreappoint  (for-ap-poinf),  v.t.   To  set, 

order,  nr  appoint  lieforehand. 
Foreappointment  (for-ap-point'ment),  n. 

Previous  appointment;  preordination. 
Forearm  (for-ann'),  v.t.  To  arm  or  prepare 

for  attack  or  resistance  before  the  time  of 

need. 

Forearm  (for'arm),  n.  In  ariat.  that  part 
of  tlie  arm  wliich  is  between  the  bend  of 
tl)e  arm  and  tlie  wrist. 

Forebay  (foi^'ba),  n.  Tiiat  part  of  a  mill- 
race  wliere  the  water  flows  upon  the  wheel. 

Forebear  (for'ber),  ?i.  Same  as  Forbear 
(which  see). 

Forebelief  (for-be-lef),  ti.    Previous  belief. 

Forebemoaned(f6i-'lie-m6nd),  a.  Bemoaned 
in  former  times.  Shak. 

Forebode  (for-bod'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fore- 
boded; i:)pr.  forebodimj.  1.  To  bode  before- 
hand; to  foretell;  to  prognosticate.— 2.  To 
foreknow;  to  be  prescient  of;  to  feel  a 
secret  sense  of,  as  of  a  calamity  about  to 
happen ;  as,  my  heart  forebodes  a  sad  reverse. 
Syn.  To  foretell,  predict,  prognosticate,  au- 
gur, presage,  portend,  betoken. 

Forebodet  (for'bod),  n.  Presage;  prognosti- 
cation. 

Forebodement  (for-bod'ment),  n.  The  act 
of  fiirelioiliii'.;-. 

Foreboder  (for-bod'er),  n.  One  who  fore- 
bodes; a  prognosticator;  a  soothsayer. 

Forebodingly  (for-bod 'ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
prognosticating  manner. 

Forebody  (foi-'bo-di),  n.  Naut.  the  fore  part 
of  a  ship,  from  the  mainmast  to  the  head : 
distinguished  from  after-body. 

Foreboot  (f oi-'bbt),  n.  A  bo.v  in  the  forepart 
of  a  carriage.    See  Boot,  3. 

Forebow  (for 'bo),  a.  The  forepart  of  a 
saddle. 

Forebowline  (for'bo-lin),  n.  Na^a.  the  bow- 
line of  the  foresail. 

Forebrace  (for'bras),  n.  Naut.  a  rope  ap- 
plied to  the  fore  yard-arm  to  change  the 
position  of  the  foresail. 

Foreby  t  (f  or-bi'),  prep.  Same  as  Forby  (which 

see). 

Fore-cabin  (forTia-bin),  n.  The  cabin  in 
the  forepart  of  a  vessel,  with  accommoda- 
tion inferior  to  that  of  the  aft -cabin  or 
saloon. 

Forecast  (for-kasf),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  fore- 
cast; PPT.  forecast inrj.  1.  To  cast  or  scheme 
beforehand;  to  plan  before  execution. 

He  shall  yorecas£  his  devices  ag-ainst  tlie  strong 
holds.  Dan.  xi.  24. 

2.  To  foresee ;  to  calculate  beforehand ;  to 
estimate  the  future. 

It  is  wisdom  to/orecast  consequences.  L' Estra?ige. 
But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  jnat'ch?  Tennyson. 

Forecast  (for-kasf),  v.i.  To  form  a  scheme 
previously;  to  contrive  beforehand.  '  If  it 
happen  as  I  AiA  forecast.'  Milton. 

Forecast  (for'kast),  n.  1.  Previous  contri- 
vance or  determination;  pre-ordination. 

He  makes  this  difference  to  arise  from  the/brecast 
and  predetermination  of  the  gods  themselves 

yldifison. 

2.  Foresight  of  consequences,  and  provision 
against  them;  prevision;  premeditation;  as, 
a  man  of  Utile  forecast. 

His  calm  deliberate /iircrarf  better  fitted  him  foi 
the  council  than  the  camp.  Prescott. 

Forecaster  (for-kast'er),  n.  One  who  fore- 
sees or  cnntiives  beforehand. 

Forecasting  (for'kast-ing),  n.  Act  of  one 
who  forecasts;  the  act  of  one  who  considers 
and  provides  beforehand;  anticipatory  plan- 
ning. Coleridge. 

Forecastle  (for'kas-1;  sailors' pronunciation, 
fok'sl),  n.  A'aut.  (a)  a  short  deck  in  the 
forepart  of  a  ship  of  war,  or  forward  of  the 
foremast,  a))ove  the  upper  deck,  (ft)  In  mer- 
chant ships  the  forepart  of  the  vessel  under 
the  deck,  where  the  sailors  live,  —Top-gallan  t 
forecastle,  a  covered  recess  formed  by  a  short 
deck  erected  over  part  of  the  forecastle, 

Forechosen(for-ch6z'n),ffi,  chosen orelected 
beforehand. 


Forecited  (for-sit'ed),  a.  Cited  or  quoted 
before  or  above. 
Foreclose  (for-klozO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fore- 
closed; ppr.  foreclosing.  [Fore  tor  for, 
intens. ,  and  close.  ]  To  shut  up;  to  preclude; 
to  stop;  to  prevent. 
The  embargo  with  Spain  foreclosed  this  trade. 

Care7t'. 

—To  .foreclose  a  mortgager,  in  laiv,  to  cut 
!    him  off  from  his  equity  of  redemption,  or 
I    the  power  of  redeeming  the  mortgaged 
I    premises,  by  a  judgment  of  court.  [To  fore- 
close a  mortgage,  is  not  technically  correct, 
but  is  often  used.] 

Foreclosure  (for-kl6z'iir  or  for-klo'zhur),  n 
Tlie  act  iif  forcidosing;  the  act  of  depriving 
a  mm  t'.;ai;er  of  the  right  of  redeeming  a 
I   mort.u;i;;r(l  estate. 

Foreconceive  ( for-kon-sev'),  v.t.   To  con- 
ceive iKiineliand;  to  preconceive. 
I  Fore-covert  f  (for'kuv-ert),  n.    Same  as 
Fore-fence.  Holland. 

Foredate  (f 6r-dat'),  v.  t.  To  date  before  the 
true  time;  to  antedate. 

Foredeck  (foi-'dek),  n.  The  forepart  of  a 
deck  or  of  a  ship. 

Foredeemt  (for-dem'),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  forde. 
man,  to  judge  or  deem  unfavourably  of.] 
To  form  a  bad  or  low  opinion  of. 

Laugh  at  your  misery,  as  foredeemiitg  you 
An  idle  meteor,  Webster. 

Foredeemt  (for-dem'),  v.i.  To  deem  or  know 
beforeliand;  to  foretell. 

Which  (maid)  could  guess  and  foredeem  of  things 
past,  present,  and  to  come,     Genevan  Testament. 

Foredesign  (for-de-sin'  or  for-de-zin'),  v.t. 
To  design  or  plan  beforehand ;  to  intend 
previously. 

Foredetermine  (for-de-tei-'min),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  foredetermined ;  ppr.  foredetermining. 
To  determine  beforehand. 

Foredispose  (for-dis-poz'),  v.t.  To  dispose 
or  bestow  beforehand. 

King  J'lnies  had  by  promise  foredisposed  the  place 
on  the  Bishop  of  Meath.  Fuller. 

Foredo  (for-db'),  v.t.  pret  foredid;  ppr.  fore- 
doing;  pp.  foredone.    To  do  beforehand. 

Foredo  (for-db'),  v.t.    Same  as  Fordo. 

Foredoom  (for-dbm'),  v.t.  To  doom  before- 
hand; to  predestinate. 

Foredoom  (foi-'dom),  n.  Previous  doom  or 
sentence. 

Foredoor  (foi-'dor),  n.  The  door  in  the  front 
of  a  house;  in  contradistinction  to  backdoor. 

Fore-elder  (for'el-der),  n.  [T>a-n.  forceldre.] 
An  ancestor.    [Northern  English.] 

Fore-end  (for'end),  n.  The  end  which  pre- 
cedes; tlie  anterior  part. 

Paid 

More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 
The  fore-end  of  my  time.  Shak. 

Forefairn  (for- film'), pp.  Same  as  Forfairn. 

Forefather  (foi-'fa-IHer),  n.  An  ancestor; 
one  who  precedes  another  in  the  line  of 
genealogy,  in  any  degree,  usually  in  a  remote 
degree. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.  Gray. 

Forefeel  (for-fel'),  v.t.   To  feel  beforehand; 
to  feel  as  if  by  presentiment. 
And  as  when,  with  unwieldy  waves,  the  great  sea 
forefeels  winds.  Chapman. 
His  spirit  on  the  past 
Brooding,  beheld  with  no  forefeelutg  )oy 
The  rising  sons  of  song,  who  there  essay'd 
Their  eaglet  flight.  Southey. 

Fore-fence  t  (for'fens),  n.  Defence  in  front. 
Whiles  part  of  the  soldiers  make  the  forefences 
abroad  in  the  fields.  Holland. 

Forefend  (for-fend'),  v.  t.  [Fare  for/or(which 
here  may  be  the  Fr.  prefix /or,  from  Jj.foris, 
out  of  doors,  abroad,  as  in  E.  forfeit,  and 
Fr.  forbannir.  to  banish  away),  and  fend,  L, 
fendo,  to  ward.]  To  hinder;  to  fend  off;  to 
avert;  to  prevent  the  approach  of;  to  forbid 
or  prohibit.  'Wliich  peril.  Heaven  fore- 
fend.'  Shak. 

Forefinger  (for'fing-ger),  n.  The  finger  next 
to  the  thumb;  the  index:  called  by  our  Saxon 
ancestors  the  shoot-flnger,  from  its  use  in 
archery. 

Foreflow  (for-flo'),  v.i.    To  flow  before. 

Forefoot  (for'fut),  ??.  1.  One  of  the  anterior 
feet  of  a  quadruped  or  multiped. — 2.  A  hand: 
in  contempt.  Shak.^Z.  Naut.  a  piece  of 
timber  which  terminates  the  keel  at  the 
fore-end. 

Forefront  (for'frunt),  n.  The  foremost  part 
or  place;  as,  the  forefront  of  a  building,  or 
of  a  battle. 

Foregame  (for'gam),  n.  A  first  game;  first 
plan. 

Foreganger  (for'gang-er),  71.  Naut.  a  short 
piece  of  rope  grafted  to  the  shank  of  a  har- 


poon, to  which  the  line  is  attached  when 
the  harpoon  is  used. 

Foregather  (f or-gaTH'6r),  v.  i.  Same  as  For- 
gather. '  Dickens,  Carlyle,  and  myself  fore- 
gathered with  Emerson."   John  Forster. 

Foregift  (for'gift),  n.  In  law,  a  premium 
paid  by  a  lessee  when  taking  his  lease 

Foregirth  (for'gerth),  n.  A  girth  or  strap 
for  the  forepart,  as  of  ahorse;  a  martingale. 

Forego  (for-go'),  v.t.  pret.  forewent;  ppr. 
foregoing;  pp.  foregone.  [Fore  for  for, 
and  go.]  1.  To  forbear  to  possess  or  enjoy; 
voluntarily  to  avoid  the  enjoyment  of;  to 
give  up;  to  renounce;  to  resign. 

{She)  forewent  the  consideration  of  pleasing  her 
eyes  in  order  to  procure  herself  much  more  solid 
satisfaction.  Fielding. 
Hold  her  a  wealthy  bride  within  thine  arms, 
Or  all  but  hold,  and  then — cast  her  aside. 
Foregoing  all  her  sweetness,  like  a  weed.  Tennyson. 
2.  To  quit;  to  leave. 

Stay  at  the  third  cup,  or  forego  the  place. 

c;.  Herbert. 

Forego  (for-go'),  v.  t.  To  go  before ;  to  precede. 

For  which  the  very  mother's  face  foreivent 

The  mother's  special  patience.    E.  B.  Browning. 

Foregoer  (for-go'er),  n.  One  who  goes  be- 
fore another;  hence,  an  ancestor;  a  pro- 
genitor. 

Foregoer  (for-go'er),  n.  One  who  foregoes 
nr  foriiears  to  enjoy. 

Foregoing  (for-go'ing),  p.  and  ct.  Preced- 
ing; going  before,  in  time  or  place;  ante- 
cedent ;  as,  a  foregoing  period  of  time;  a 
foregoing  clause  in  a  writing. ~Syn.  Ante- 
cedent, preceding,  jjrevious,  former,  prior, 
anterior. 

Foregone  (for-gon'),  p.  and  a.  1.  That  has 
gone  before;  past;  preceding. 

To  keep  thee  clear 
Of  all  reproach  against  the  sin  foregone. 

E.  B.  Byo7uning. 

2.  Predetermined;  made  up  beforehand;  as, 
a  foregone  conclusion. 

Foreground  (fOr'ground),  n.  The  part  of 
tlie  Held  or  expanse  of  a  picture  which  is 
nearest  the  eye  of  the  observer,  or  before 
the  figures. 

Foreguess  (for-ges'),  v.t.  To  guess  before- 
hand; to  conjecture. 

Forehammer  (foi-'ham-mer),  n.  [Supposed 
to  have  been  so  called  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  used,  the  hands  being 
generally  liefore  or  in  front,  and  not  lifted 
above  the  head.]  The  sledge  or  sledge- 
hammer. [Scotch.] 

Forehand  (foi-Oiand),  n.  1.  The  part  of  a 
horse  which  is  before  the  rider. —  2.  The 
chief  jiai't. 

The  great  Achilles,  whom  opinion  crowns 

The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host.  Shak. 

3.  Advantage;  superiority. 

Such  a  wretch. 
Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep. 
Hath  tl\G  forehand  and  vantage  of  a  king.  Shak. 

Forehand  (for'hand),  a.  1.  Done  sooner 
than  is  regular;  anticipative;  done  or  paid 
in  advance. 

If  I  have  known  her. 
You'll  say  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband, 
And  so  extenuate  the  forehand  sin,  Shak, 

2,  Forward;  as,  a.  forehand  stag,  Hudibras. 
Forehanded  (foi-'hand-ed),  a.     1,  Early; 
timely;  seasonable;  as,  a.  forehanded  care.— 

2,  Formed  in  the  forehand  or  foreparts. 

A  substantial  true-bred  beast,  bravely  forehanded. 

Dryden 

3,  [United  States.]  In  good  circumstances 
as  to  property;  free  from  debt  and  possessed 
of  property;  as,  a  forehanded  farmer. 

The  Rambos  were  forehanded  and  probably  as 
well  satisfied  as  it  is  possible  for  Pennsylvania  far- 
mers to  be.  Bayard  Taylor. 

Forehead  (forQied  or  for'ed),  n.  1.  The  part 
of  the  face  which  extends  from  the  usual 
line  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
eyes;  the  brow.— 2.  Impudence;  confidence; 
assurance;  audacity. 

Here,  see  the  forehead  of  a  Jesuit.      Bp.  Hall. 

Forehead-cloth  (for'hed-kloth  or  for'ed- 
kloth),  n.  A  liand  formerly  used  by  ladies 
to  prevent  wrinkles. 

Forehear  (for -her'),  v.%.  To  hear  or  be 
informed  before. 

Forehend  t  (for-hend'),  v.  t.  [Fore,  and  hend, 
A.  Sax.  hendan,  gehendan,  to  seize.]  To 
overtake. 

Doubleth  her  haste  for  feare  to  be  forehent. 

Spenser. 

Forehew  (for-hu'),  v.t.  To  hew  or  cut  in 
front.  Sackville. 

Fore-hold  (for'hold),  n.  The  front  or  for- 
ward part  of  the  hold  of  a  ship. 

Foreholdingt  (for-hold'ing),  n.  [Fore  and 
holding,  from  hold.]   Prediction;  ominous 


oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abwne;     y,  Sc.  fey. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull; 
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foreboding ;  superstitious  prognostication. 
L'  E'^tiange. 
ForehOOd  (for'liud),  n.     In  ship-hiiilding, 
one  of  the  most  forward  of  the  outside  and 
inside  planks. 

Forehook  (fortioli).  n.  Naut.  a  piece  of 
timber  plaeed  across  the  stem  to  unite  the 
bows  and  strengthen  the  forepart  of  the 
ship;  a  breasthool<. 

Forehorse  (for'hors),  n.  The  foremost  horse 
hi  a  team. 

Foreign  (fo'rin),  a.  [Fr.  forain;  L.L.  foran- 
cus;  from  L.  foras,  out  of  doors — a  word  of 
same  root  as  E.  door.  As  in  sovereign  tlie 
g  has  been  improperly  inserted  in  this  word.] 

1.  Belonging  or  relating  to  another  nation 
or  country;  alien;  not  of  the  country  in 
which  one  resides;  extraneous;  not  our  own; 
as,  evei'y  country  is  fm'eign  which  is  not 
w'ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  our  own  govern- 
ment. 

The  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  Russian 
ijovernment  and  policy  would  be  very  imperfect, 
were  we  not  to  consider  also  the  conduct  of  Russia 
towards  foretgn  nations,  what  is  called  its  foreign 
policy.  Brougham. 

2.  Remote;  not  belonging;  not  connected; 
irrelevant;  not  to  the  purpose:  with  to  or 
from ;  as,  the  sentiments  you  express  are 
foreign  to  your  heart;  this  design  is  foreign 
from  my  thoughts.  —  3.  Excluded ;  not  ad- 
mitted ;  held  at  a  distance. 

They  will  not  stick  to  say  you  envied  him, 
*  And  fearinsj  he  would  rise,  he  was  so  virtuous. 
Kept  hint  a foreigjt  man  still.  Shak. 

— Foreign  attachment,  in  law,  see  under 
Attachment. — Foreign  hill  of  exchange. 
See  under  Bill.  —  Svn.  Outlandish,  alien, 
exotic,  remote,  extraneous,  irrelevant,  ex- 
trinsic, unconnected,  disconnected. 
Foreign-built  (fo'rin-bilt),  a.  Built  in  a 
foreign  country. 

Foreigner  (fo'rin-er),  n.  A  person  born  in  a 
foreign  country,  or  without  the  country  or 
jurisdiction  of  which  one  speaks;  an  alien. 

Nor  could  the  majesty  of  the  Enf^lish  crown  appear 
in  a  greater  lustre,  either  to  foreigners  or  subjects. 

Swi/t. 

Joy  is  such  a  foreigner. 
So  mere  a  stranger  to  my  thoughts.  Denham. 

Foreignism  (fo'rin-izm),  n.   1.  Foreignness. 

2.  A  foreign  idiom  or  custom. 
Foreignness  (fo'rin-nes),  n.    The  quality  of 

being  foreign;  remoteness;  want  of  relative- 

ness;  as,  the  foreignness  of  a  subject  from 

the  main  business. 

Fore-imagine  (for-im-aj'in),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
fore -imagined;  ppr.  fore -imagining.  To 
imagine  or  conceive  before  proof,  or  before- 
hand. 

Forein.t  n.    A  jakes;  a  cesspool.  Chaucer. 

Forein,t  /!.    A  stranger.  Chaucer. 

Forejudge  (for-juj'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fore- 
judged; ppr.  forejudging.  1.  To  judge  be- 
forehand or  before  hearing  the  facts  and 
proof;  to  prejudge. — 2.  In  law,  to  expel  from 
a  court  for  malpractice  or  non-appearance. 
When  an  attorney  is  sued  and  called  to  ap- 
pear in  court,  if  he  declines  he  is  forejudged, 
and  his  name  is  struck  from  the  rolls. 

Forejudger  (for-juj'er),  n.  In  law,  a  judg- 
ment Ijy  which  a  man  is  deprived  or  put  out 
of  the  thing  in  question ;  a  judgment  of 
expulsion  or  banishment. 

Forejudgment  (for-juj'ment),  n.  Judg- 
ment previously  formed.  Spenser. 

Foreknow (for-no'),  v.t.  pret.  foreknew;  ppr. 
foreknowing;  pp.  foreknown.    To  have  pre- 
vious knowledge  of ;  to  know  beforehand ; 
to  think  of  or  contemplate  beforehand, 
who  would  the  miseries  of  man  foreknoiu  t 

Dryden. 

For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predesti- 
nate to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son. 

Rom.  viii.  29. 

Foreknowable  (for-no'a-bl),  a.  That  may 
be  foreknown. 

Foreknower  (for-no'er),  n.  One  that  fore- 
knows. 

Fore-knowingly  (for-no'ing-li),  adv.  With 
foreknowledge ;  deliberately. 

He  does  very  imprudently  serve  his  ends  who  see- 
ingly  and  forekjwzui>igly  loses  his  life  in  the  prose- 
cution of  them.  jFer.  Taylor. 

Foreknowledge  (for-nol'ej),  n.  Knowledge 
of  a  thing  before  it  happens;  prescience. 

If  I  foreknew, 
Forekiioivledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault. 

Milton. 

Forel  (fo'rel),  n.  [O.Fr.  forel,  fourel,  from 
forre,  foure,  a  sheath,  a  case ;  Goth,  fodr, 
G.  flitter,  a  sheath.]  A  kind  of  parchment 
for  the  cover  of  books. 

Foreland  (fortand),  n.  [Fore  and  land.] 
1.  A  promontory  or  cape;  a  point  of  land 
extending  into  the  sea  some  distance  from 


the  line  of  the  shore;  a  headland;  as,  the 
North  and  South  Foreland  in  Kent,  in  Eng- 
land.—2.  In  fort,  a  piece  of  ground  between 
the  wall  of  a  place  and  the  moat. 

Forelay  (fSr-laO,  v.t.    Same  as  Forlay. 

Forelay  (for-la'),  v.t.  To  contrive  antece- 
dently. 

Foreleader  (for-Ied'er),  ?i.   One  who  leads 

others  by  liis  example. 
Foreleg  (for'leg),  n.    One  of  the  front  or 

anterior  legs,  as  of  an  animal,  a  chair,  &c. 
Forelend  (for-lend'),  v.t.    To  lend  or  give 

beforehand. 

Forelift  (for-liff),  v.t.  To  lift  up  in  front. 
Spenser. 

Forelock  (forlok),  n.  1.  The  lock  or  hair 
that  grows  from  the  forepart  of  the  head. 

Time  is  painted  with  a  lock  before,  and  bald  be- 
hind, signifying  thereby  that  we  must  take  time  by 
the  forelock ;  for  when  it  is  once  past,  there  is  no 
recalling  it.  Swift. 

2.  Naut.  a  little  flat  pointed  wedge  of  iron 
used  at  tlie  end  of  a  bolt  to  retain  it  firmly 
in  its  place. — To  take  time  by  the  forelock, 
to  make  prompt  use  of  anything;  to  let  no 
opportunity  escape. 

Forelock  (for'lok),  v.t.  To  secure  by  a  fore- 
lock, as  a  bolt. 

Forelook  (for-luk'),  v.i.  To  look  beforehand 
or  forward. 

Foreman  (for'man),  n.  pi.  Foremen  (for'- 
men).  The  first  or  chief  man;  particularly 
(a)  the  chief  man  of  a  jury  who  acts  as  their 
speaker,  {h)  Tlie  chief  of  a  set  of  hands 
employed  in  a  shop  or  on  works  of  any  kind, 
who  superintends  the  rest ;  an  overseer;  a 
superintendent. 

Foremast  (for'mast),  n.  The  mast  of  a  ship 
or  other  vessel  which  is  placed  in  the  fore- 
part or  forecastle  and  carries  the  foresail 
and  foretop-sail  yards. 

Foremast-man  (f6i''niast-man),  n.  A  com- 
mon sailor;  a  man  before  the  mast. 

The  AdTjentitre  galley  took  such  quantities  of  cot- 
ton and  silk,  sugar  and  cofl^ee,  cinnamon  and  pepi'er, 
that  the  very  forejnast-^nen  received  from  a  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  pounds  each.  ]\lacaulay. 

Foremeant  (for-menf),  a.  Meant  or  in- 
tended beforehand. 

Forementioned  (for'men-shond),  a.  Men- 
tioned before;  recited  or  written  in  a  former 
part  of  the  same  writing  or  discourse. 

Foremost  (for'most),  a.  [See  second  extract 
below.]  First  in  place,  station,  honour,  or 
dignity ;  most  advanced ;  first  in  time ;  as, 
the  foremost  troops  of  an  army;  Jason 
manned  the  foremost  ship  that  sailed  the 
sea. 

That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world. 

Shak. 

The  usual  suffix  of  the  superlative  is  -est.  In  A.  S. 
there  were  two— (i)  -est  or  -ost;  (2)  -ema  ...  A  few 
words  retain  traces  of  both  suffixes:  fore-m-ost{\.  S. 
and  O.E.  for-m-est),  in-m-ost,  out-m-ost.  E.  Adafns. 

Foremostly  (foi-'most-li),  adv.  In  the  fore- 
most place  or  order;  among  the  foremost. 

But  when  he  saw  his  daughter  dear 

Coming  on  most foremostly. 

He  wrimg  his  hands,  and  tore  his  hair. 

And  cried  out  most  piteously.      Percy^s  Reliqices. 

Foremother  (foi-'mulH-er),  «.  A  female  an- 
cestor. Prideaux. 

Forename  (for'nam),  n.  A  name  that  pre- 
cedes the  family  name  or  surname.  Sel- 
den. 

Forenamed  (for'namd),  a.  Named  or  no- 
minated before ;  mentioned  before  in  the 
same  writing  or  discourse. 

Forenenst  (tor-nensf),  pre2>.  Over  against; 
opposite  to.  '  The  lands  forenenst  the  Greek- 
ish  shore.'  Fairfax.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

Forenoon  (foi-'nbn),  n.  The  former  part  of 
the  day,  from  the  morning  to  midday  or 
noon;  the  first  part  of  the  day. 

Forenotice  (for'not-is),  n.  Notice  or  infor- 
mation of  an  event  before  it  happens. 

Forensal  (fo-ren'sal),  a.  Forensic. 

Forensic,  Forensical  (fo-ren'sik,  fo-ren'sik- 
al),  a.  (From  L.  forensis,  from  forum,  a 
court.]  Belonging  to  courts  of  judicature, 
or  to  public  discussion  and  debate;  used  in 
courts  or  legal  proceedings,  or  in  public 
discussions  ;  appropriate  to  an  argument ; 
as,  a  forensic  term ;  forensic  eloquence  or 
disputes. — Forensic  medicine,  the  science 
which  applies  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  different  branches  of  medicine  to  the 
elucidation  of  doubtful  questions  in  a  court 
of  justice;  medical  jurisprudence. 

Forensic  (fo-ren'sik),  n.  In  some  American 
colleges,  a  written  argument  by  a  student 
maintaining  either  the  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive of  a  given  question.  Worcester. 

Foreordain  (for-or-dan'),  v.t.    To  ordain  or 


appoint  beforehand;  to  preordain;  to  pre- 
destinate; to  predetermine. 

Foreordinate  (for-oi^din-at),  v.t.  To  fore- 
ordain. [Rare.] 

Foreordination(f6r-oi-'din-a"shon),  n.  Pre- 
vious ordination  or  appointment;  predeter- 
mination; predestination. 

Forepart  (for'part),  n.  The  most  advanced 
part,  or  the  first  in  time  or  place;  the  ante- 
rior part;  the  beginning;  as,  the  forepart  of 
tlie  day,  of  a  series,  or  the  like. 

Fore-passage  (f6i-'pas-aj),'»i.  Naut.  a  pas- 
sage made  in  the  fore-cabin  or  inferior  part 
of  a  vessel:  generally  equivalent  to  a  steer- 
age passage. 

Forepast,  Forepassed  (for-pasf),  a.  Past 
before  a  certain  time;  former;  as,,  forepast 
sins.  [Rare.] 

Forepeak  (foi-'pek),  n.  Natit.  the  part  of  a 
vessel  in  the  angle  of  the  bow 

Fore-plan (for-plan'),  v.t.  To  devise  before- 
hand. SoHthey. 

Fore-plane  (for'plan),  n.  In  carp,  and 
joinery,  the  first  plane  used  after  the  saw 
and  a.xc.   See  PLANE. 

Forepossessed  (for-poz-zesf),  a.  1.  Hold- 
ing, or  held,  formerly  in  possession. — 2.  Pre- 
occupied; prepossessed;  pre-engaged.  'Any 
rational  man  not  extremely  fwepossessed 
with  prejudice.'  Sanderson. 

Foreprize  (for-priz'),  v.t.  To  prize  or  rate 
Ijeforehand. 

Forepromised  (for-pro'mlst),  a.  Promised 

beforehand;  pre-engaged. 
Forequoted  (for-kwot'ed),  a.   Cited  before; 

quoted  in  a  foregoing  part  of  the  work. 
Foreran  (for-ran'),  pret.  ot  forerun. 
Forerank  (for'rangk),  n.    The  first  rank; 

tlie  front. 

Forereach  (for-rech'),  v.i.  Naut.  to  shoot 
ahead,  especially  when  going  in  stays. 
Smyth. 

Forereach  (for-rech'),  v.t.  Naut.  to  sail 
faster  than;  to  reach  beyond;  to  gain  upon; 
as,  we  forereached  her. 

Forereadt  (for-red'),  v.t.  To  signify  by 
tokens;  to  tell  beforehand. 

Forereading  (for-red'ing),  »i.  Previous  per- 
usal. 

Forerecited  (for-re-sit'ed),  a.  Named  or  re- 
cited before. 

Foreremembered  (for-re- mem 'herd),  a. 
Calle(l  to  mind  previously. 

Fore-rent  (for'rent),  n.  In  Scotland,  rent 
payable  by  a  tenant  six  months  after  entry, 
or  before  lie  has  reaped  the  first  crop ;  rent 
imid  in  advance.    See  BAOK-EENT. 

Forerightt  (for'rit),  a.  Straight  forward; 
fa\omable. 

Plicebus  with  a  foreright  wind  their  swelling  bark 
inspired.  Chapynan. 

Forerightt  (for'rit),  adv.  Right  forward; 
onward. 

Though  he  foreright 
Both  by  their  houses  and  their  persons  pass'd. 

Chapman. 

Forerun  (for-run'),  v.t.  pret.  foreran;  ppr. 
forerunning ;  pp.  forerun.  1.  To  run  be- 
fore; to  precede ;  to  have  the  start  of. — 
2.  To  advance  before;  to  come  before,  as  an 
earnest  of  something  to  follow;  to  intro- 
duce as  a  harbinger. 

Weiw'mQ^zforencns  the  good  event.  Shak. 

Forerunner  (for-run'er),  n.  1.  A  messenger 
sent  before  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  others ;  a  harbinger. 

My  cider  brothers,  my  forerunners  came.  Drjden. 

2.  t  An  ancestor  or  predecessor. 

Arthur  the  great forernnner  of  thy  blood.  Shak. 

3.  A  prognostic;  a  sign  foreshowing  some- 
thing to  follow;  as,  certain  pains  serve  as 
the  forerunners  of  a  fever.— 4.  Naut.  a  piece 
of  rag  terminating  the  stray  line  of  the  log- 
line. 

Foresaid  (foi-'sed),  a.   Spoken  or  mentioned 

before.  See  AFORESAID. 
Foresail  (for'sal),  n.    Naut.  the  principal 

sail  set  on  the  foremast. 
Foresay  (for-sa'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  foresaid; 

ppr.  foresaying.    To  predict;  to  decree. 

Let  ordinance 
Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it.  Shak. 

Foreseent  (foi^sent),  n.  A  scent  beforehand; 
an  anticipation;  foretaste. 

Foresee(f6r-se'),  v.t.  pret.  foresaw;  p-pv.  fore- 
seeing; pp.  foreseen.  To  see  beforehand;  to 
see  or  know  an  event  before  it  happens;  to 
have  prescience  of;  to  foreknow. 

A  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil  and  hideth  him- 
self. Prov.  xxii.  3. 

Foresee  (for-se'),  v.i.    To  exercise  foresight. 

Foreseeing  (for-se'ing),  p.  and  a.  Possess- 
ing the  quality  of,  or  characterized  by,  fore- 
sight; prescient;  foresighted. 


eh,  c/iain;     ch.  Sc.  locfe;     g,  fl'o;     j,  job;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  Sims';     th,  fAen;  th,  tAin;     w,  tuig;   wh,  w/iig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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Foreseen  (for'sen),  pp.  Seen  beforehand.— 
Foreseen  that,  provided  that;  on  condition 
that;  granted  that. 

One  manner  of  meat  is  most  sure  to  every  com- 
plexion, foreseen  that  it  be  alway  most  commonly  in 
conformity  of  qualities  witll  the  person  tliat  eatetti. 

Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Foreseer  (for-se'er),  n.  One  who  foresees  or 
foreknows. 

Foreseize  (for-sez'),  v.t.  To  seize  before- 
hand. 

Foresettle  (for-set'l),  v.t.  To  settle,  ar- 
range, or  determine  beforehand. 

The  doctrines  of  this  religion  inculcate  the  most 
absolute  fatalism,  that  is  to  say  predestination  or 
practical  necessity— the  fore-setding  or  preordaining 
by  the  Deity  of  every  event  that  can  happen. 

Itront^ham. 

Foreshadow  (for-sha'do),  v.t.  To  shadow 
or  typify  beforeliand. 

Foreshadow  (foi'slia-do),  n.  An  antetype; 
a  pretiguratiou  of  something  to  come.  Car- 
lyle. 

Foreshame  (for -sham'),  v.t.  [Fore,  for, 
intens.,  and  shame.]  To  sliame;  to  bring 
reproacli  on. 

Foreshew  (for-sho'),  v.  t.  Same  as  Foreshow. 

Foreship  (for'ship),  n.  The  forepart  of  a 
ship.    .\cts  xxvii.  30. 

Foreshore  (for'shor),  n.  The  part  im- 
mediately before  the  shore;  the  sloping  part 
of  a  shore  comprehended  between  the  high 
and  low  water-marks. 

Foreshorten  (for-short'n),  «.  t.  In  persp.  to 
represent  figures  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to 
convey  to  the  mind  the  impression  of  the 


Foreshortened  (after  figure  by  Raphael). 


entire  length  of  the  object  when  represented 
as  \aewed  in  an  oblique  direction;  to  re- 
present any  object,  as  an  arm,  a  weapon,  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  &c. ,  as  pointing  more  or 
less  directly  towards  the  spectator  standing 
in  front  of  the  picture.  The  projecting 
object  is  shortened  in  proportion  to  its  ap- 
proach to  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  picture,  and  in  consequence  appears 
of  a  just  length. 
Foreshot  (foj-'shot),  n.  The  first  portion  of 
litiuid  that  comes  over  in  the  distillation  of 
low  wines.  It  is  a  milky  liquid  abounding 
in  fusel-oil. 

Foreshow  (for-sho'),  v.t.  pret.  foreshowed; 
ppr.  foreshowinij;  pp.  foreshown  and  fore- 
showed. To  show,  represent,  or  exhibit  be- 
forehand; to  prognosticate;  to  foretell. 

Next,  like  Aurora,  Spenser  rose. 
Whose  purple  blusii  the  day  foreshows.  Denhntn. 
What  else  is  the  law  but  the  gospel foreshoToed ! 

Hooker. 

Foreshowt  (for'sho),  n.  Sign  given  before- 
hand; prognostication. 

Foreshower  (for-sho'er),  n.  One  who  pre- 
dicts. 

Foreside  (foi-'sid),  n.  The  front  side;  also, 
a  specious  outside. 

Now  when  these  counterfeits  were  thus  uncased 
Out  of  t\\(tfo}-eside  of  their  forgerie.  Spenser. 

Foresight  (for'sit),  n.  1.  The  act  or  power 
of  foreseeing ;  prescience ;  foreknowledge ; 
prognostication.— 2.  Provident  care  of  futu- 
rity; prudence  in  guarding  against  evil; 
wise  forethought. 

But  Mousie,  thou  art  no'  thy  lane, 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain. 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley.  Burns. 

3.  In  surv.  any  sight  or  reading  of  a  level- 
ling-staff,  except  the  back-sight;  any  bearing 
taken  by  a  compass  forward.— 4.  The  sight 
on  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 
Foresighted  (for'sit-ed),  a.  Looking  care- 
fully forward;  foreseeing;  prescient;  provi- 
dent. 


Foresightful  (for-sit'ful),  a.  Prescient;  pro- 
vident. '  The  foresightful  care  he  had  of  his 
silly  successor.'    Sidney.  [Bare.] 

Foresignify  (for-sig'ni-fi),  v.t.  To  signify 
beforeliantl;  to  betoken  previously;  to  fore- 
show; to  typify. 

They  oft  foresi^ntfy  and  threaten  ill.  Mitton, 

Foreskin  (for'skin),  n.  The  skin  that  covers 

the  glans  penis;  the  prepuce. 
Foreskirt  (for'skert),  n.    The  loose  and 

pendulous  part  of  a  coat  before. 
Foreslack  t  (for-slak'),  v.  t.    [Fore  for  for, 

intens.,  and  slack.]  To  neglect  by  idleness; 

to  relax;  to  render  slack;  to  delay. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  good  an  opportunity  was 

omitted  and  so  happy  an  occasion forestacked. 

Spenser. 

Through  other  great  adventures  hithertoo 
Had  iiforesiackt.  Spenser. 

Foresleeve  (for'slev),  n.  That  part  of  a 
sleeve  between  tlie  elbow  and  the  wrist. 

ForeslOW  t  ( f  or  -  slo ' ),  v.  t.  [Fore  for  for, 
intens.,  and  slow.]  1.  To  delay;  to  hinder; 
to  impede;  to  obstruct. 

No  stream,  no  wood,  no  mountain  could  foreslow 
Their  hasty  pace.  Fairfax. 

2.  To  be  dilatory  about;  to  put  off;  to  ne- 
glect; to  omit. 

Our  good  purposes  foreslowed  are  become  our  tor- 
mentors upon  our  deathbed.  Bp.  Hail. 

ForeslOWt  (for-slo'),  v.i.  To  be  dilatory;  to 
loiter. 

Yet  is  hope  of  life  and  victory: 
ForesloTv  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain.  Shale. 

Forespeak  (for-spek'),  v.t.  pret.  forespoke 
ovforcspake;  ppr.  forespeaking ;  pp.  fore- 
spoken.  1.  To  foresay;  to  foreshow;  to  fore- 
tell or  predict. 

My  mother  was  half  a  witch;  never  anything  that 
she forespake  but  came  to  pass.  Beau.  &•  Fl. 

2.  To  engage  beforehand ;  to  buy  a  thing 
before  it  is  fit  for  or  in  the  market ;  to  be- 
speak; as.  that  calf  is /orespofe?i.  [Scotch.] 
Forespeak  (for-spek'),  v.t.  Same  as  For- 
speak. 

Forespeaking  (for'spek-ing),  n.  A  predic- 
tion; also,  a  preface. 

Forespeecht  (for'spech),  n.    A  preface. 

Forespeed  (for-sped'),  v.t.  To  outrun;  to 
outspeed. 

Eager  at  the  sound,  Columba 

In  tile  way  foresped  the  rest.    Prof.  Blackie. 

Forespend  (for-spend'),  v.t.  [Fore  for  for, 
utterly,  and  spend.]  To  weary  out;  to  ex- 
haust, as  by  over-exertion. 

A  painful  march, 
Through  twenty  hours  of  night  and  day  prolong'd, 
Forespent  the  British  troops.  Soiithey. 

Forespent  (for-spenf),  p.  and  a.  [Fore  for 
for,  utterly,  and  spent]  1.  Wasted  in 
strength;  tired;  exhausted. 

After  him  came  spurring  hard 
A  gentleman,  a\mostfoyes/'ent  wilh  speed.  Shak. 

2.  Past;  spent;  as,  \\t&  forespent. 
Forespoken  (for-spok'n),  a.  Previously 

spoken. 

Forespurrert  (for-sper'er),  n.  One  that  rides 

before. 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet, 

To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand. 

As  \\\\^forespiirrer  comes  before  his  lord.  Shak. 

Forest  (fo'rest),  n.  [O.Fr.;  Y^.  forU,  Pr. 
and  It.  forcsta,  a  forest,  from  L.  foris, 
foras,  out  of  doors,  abroad.  From  L.  foris 
we  get  the  X.L.  verb  forestare,  to  banish,  to 
put  under  ban,  to  proscribe,  and  from  this 
a  noun  forestn,  forestis,  signifying  a  place 
put  under  ban  or  proscription,  as  regards 
cultivation,  for  the  sake  of  the  chase ;  a 
forest.  This  is  the  common  derivation,  but 
Grimm  prefers  to  derive  the  G.  forst,  a 
forest,  from  a  root  meaning  fir  or  pine, 

0.  H.G.  foraha,  G.  fiihre,  a  fir.    See  Fir.] 

1.  An  extensive  wood,  or  a  large  tract  of  land 
covered  with  trees;  a  tract  of  mingled  wood- 
land and  open  and  uncultivated  ground ; 
a  tract  of  land  that  has  once  been  coveretl 
with  trees;  a  district  wholly  or  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  of  the  chase. 

We  have  many  forests  in  England  without  a  stick 
of  timber  upon  them.  JVedg-wood. 

2.  In  English  law,  (a)  a  certain  territory  of 
woody  grounds  and  pastures  privileged  for 
wild  beasts  and  fowls  of  forest,  chase,  and 
warren,  to  rest  and  abide  in,  generally  belong- 
ing to  the  sovereign  and  set  apart  for  his  re- 
creation, under  special  laws  and  having  offi- 
cers of  its  own  to  look  after  it.  There  are 
still  several  royal  forests  not  disafforested,  as 
Windsor  Forest  and  the  New  Forest.  (6)  The 
right  or  franchise  of  keeping,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  venery  and  hunting,  all  animals 
pursued  in  field  sports  in  a  certain  territory 
or  precinct  of  woody  ground  and  pasture. 


Forest  (fo'rest),  a.  Sylvan;  rustic;  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  forest;  as,  forest  law. 

Forest  (fo'rest),  v.t.  To  cover  with  trees  or 
wood;  to  convert  into  a  forest. 

Forestaff  (for'staf),  n.  An  instrument  for- 
merly used  at  sea  for  taking  the  altitudes  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  now  superseded  by 
the  sextant. 

Forestage  (fo'rest-aj),  n.  In  law,  (a)  a  duty 
or  triljute  payable  to  the  king's  foresters. 
(h)  An  ancient  service  paid  by  foresters  to 
the  king. 

Forestal  (fo'rest-al),  a.    Pertaining  to  a 
forest;  as. /orcstaZ  rights. 
Forestall (for-stal'),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.furestallen. 
See  Stall.]   l.  i'o  take  too  early  action  re- 
garding something;  to  anticipate. 

Spend  not  all 
That  thou  can'st  speak  at  once;  but  husband  it, 
And  give  men  turns  of  speech;  do  not  forestall 
By  lavishness  thine  own  and  others'  wit.  Herbert. 
What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief. 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid? 

Milton. 

2.  To  take  possession  of  in  advance  of  some- 
thing or  somebody  else ;  to  hinder  by  pre- 
occupation or  prevention ;  to  influence  before 
the  means  or  the  opportunity  for  a  right 
opinion  or  judgment. 

An  ugly  serpent  which  forestalled  their  way. 

Fairfax. 

I  will  not  forestall  your  judgment  of  the  rest.  Pope. 
Habit  is  a  forestalled  and  obstinate  judge.  Rush. 

3.  In  law,  to  obstruct  or  stop  up,  as  a  way; 
to  intercept  on  the  road. — 4.t  To  deprive  by 
something  prior. 

May 

This  night  forestall  h.\m  of  the  coming  day.  Shak. 

— To  foi-estall  the  market,  to  buy  up  mer- 
chandise on  its  way  to  market  witli  tlie  in- 
tention of  selling  it  again  :it  a  higher  price, 
or  to  dissuade  persons  from  bringing  their 
goods  there,  or  to  persuade  them  to  enhance 
the  price  when  there.  This  was  an  oft'ence 
at  law  up  till  1844.— Syn.  To  anticipate,  pre- 
occupy, monopolize,  engross. 

Fore-stall  (foi-'stal),  n.  The  look-out  man 
who  walks  before  the  operator  and  liis  vic- 
tim when  a  garrote  robbery  is  to  be  com- 
mitted.   See  Garrote. 

Forestaller  (for-stal'er),  n.  One  who  fore- 
stalls; a  person  who  purchases  mercliandise 
Ijefore  they  come  to  the  market  with  a  view 
to  raise  the  price. 

Forestay  (for'sta),  n.  Naut.  a  large  strong 
riqie  reaching  from  the  foremast  head  to- 
w;ird  the  bowsprit  end  to  support  tlie  mast. 

Forester'  (fo'rest-er),  n.  1.  An  officer  ap- 
pointed to  watch  or  attend  to  a  forest;  one 
who  has  the  charge  of  a  forest  or  forests; 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  manage  the  tim- 
ber on  an  estate.— 2.  An  inhabitant  of  a 
forest  or  wild  country. 

Foresters  and  borderers  are  not  generally  so  civil 
and  reasonable  as  might  be  wished.  Evelyn. 
3.  A  forest-tree.  [Rare.] 

This  niceness  is  more  conspicuous  in  flowers  and 
the  herbaceous  offspring  than  in  foresters.  Evelyn. 

Forest-fly  (fo'rest-fli),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  insects  of  the  family  Hippoboscida;  (which 
see). 

Forest-glade  (fo'rest-glad),  n.  A  sylvan 
lawn.  Thomson. 

Forestick  (for'stik),  n.  The  front  stick 
lying  on  tlie  andirons  in  a  wood  fire. 

Forest-marble  (fo'rest-mar-bl),  n.  In  geol. 
an  argillaceous  laminated  shelly  limestone, 
alternating  with  clays  and  calcareous  sand- 
stones, and  forming  one  of  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  lower  oolite :  so  called  from 
Whichwood  Forest,  in  Oxfordshire,  where 
the  finer  liands  are  quarried  as  marble. 

Forest-oak  (fo'rest-6k),  n.  The  commercial 
term  for  the  timber  of  trees  of  the  genus 
Casuarina,  belonging  to  Australia. 

Forestry  (fo'rest-ri),  n.  1.  In  Scots  law, 
forestage;  the  privileges  of  a  royal  forest.— 
2.  The  art  of  forming  or  of  cultivating  forests, 
or  of  managing  .growing  timber. 

Forest-tree  (fo'rest-tre),  n.  A  tree  of  the 
forest,  not  a  fruit-tree. 

Foreswatt  (for'swot),  a.  Same  as  Forswat. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Foret  (fo-ra),  n.  [Fr.]  In  gun.  a  gimlet  or 
drill  used  for  boring  the  touch-hole  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance. 

Foretackle  (for'tak-l),  n.  Naut.  the  tackle 
on  the  foremast  of  a  ship. 

Foretaste  (for'tast),  n.  A  taste  beforehand; 
anticipation;  enjoyment  in  advance.  'The 
foretaste  of  heaven,  and  the  earnest  of  eter- 
nity.' South. 

Foretaste  (for-tasf),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  .f '/re- 
tasted;  ppr.  foretasting.  1.  To  taste  before 
possession;  "to  have  previous  enjoyment  or 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  ieij. 
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experience  of;  to  anticipate.  — 2.  To  taste 
before  anotlier. 

Foreiaslcd  fruit 
Profaned  first  by  the  serpent.  Milton. 

Foretaster  (for-tast'er),  n.  One  that  tastes 
tieforehand  or  before  another. 

Foreteach  (for-tech'),  v.  t.  To  teacli  or  in- 
struct beforehand.  Spenser. 

Foretell  (for-tel'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  foretold; 
ppr.  furetelling.  [Fore  and  tell.]  1.  To  tell 
before  an  event  happens;  to  predict;  to  pro- 
phesy. 

Deeds  then  undone  my  faithful  tonjjue /oretcld. 

Pope. 

2.  To  foretoken;  to  foreshow;  prognosticate. 

who  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretell 
Some  dreadful  story  hanginsr  on  thy  tongue? 

Shak 

Foretell  (for-tel'),  v.i.  To  utter  prediction 
or  prophecy. 

Atl  the  prophets  from  Samuel,  and  those  that  follow 
after,  as  many  as  have  spoken,  have  likewise  foretold 
of  these  days.  Acts  iii.  24. 

Stn.  To  predict,  prophesy,  prognosticate, 
vaticinate,  sootlisay. 

Foreteller  (for-tel'er),  n.  One  who  foretells, 
predicts,  or  prophesies;  a  foreshower. 

Forethink  (for-tliinsk'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fore- 
thought; ppr.  forethinking.  1.  To  think  be- 
forehand; to  anticipate  in  the  mind. 

The  soul  of  every  man 
Perpetually  does  foretJtlitk  thy  fall.  Shak. 

2.  To  contrive  beforehand.    Bp.  Hall. 

ForetMnk  (for-thingk'),  v.i.  To  think  or 
contrive  beforehand.  'ThonviHe,  forethink- 
ing, weighing  politician.'  Smith. 

Forethought  (foi^'that),  p.  and  a.  Thought 
or  contrived  beforehand;  prepense.  ' Fore- 
thought mAWce.'  Bacon. 

Forethought  (for'that),  n.  1.  A  thinking 
beforehand  ;  anticipation ;  prescience ;  pre- 
meditation. 

He  that  is  undone  is  equally  undone,  whether  it  be 
by  spitefulness  of forethought,  or  by  the  folly  of  over- 
sight or  evil  counsel.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Provident  care. 

A  sphere  that  will  dem.ind  from  him  forethought, 
courage,  and  wisdom.  -      Is.  Taylor. 

Syn.  Premeditation,  prescience,  foresight, 
anticipation,  prudence. 
Forethoughtful  (for-that'ful),  a.  Ha^-lng 
foretliought. 

Foretoken  ( f 6r-t6'kn ),  v.  t.  To  betoken  be- 
forehand ;  to  foreshow ;  to  presignify ;  to 
prognosticate. 

Whilst  strange  prodigious  signs  foretoken  blood. 

Da7iiL-t. 

Foretoken  (for'to-kn),  n.  Prognostic;  pre- 
vious sign.  'Some  ominous  foretoken  of 
misfortune.'   Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Foretooth  (fortoth),  »i.  pi.  Foreteeth  (for'- 
teth).  One  of  the  teeth  in  the  forepart  of 
the  mouth;  an  incisor. 

Foretop  (for' top),  n.  1.  The  hair  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  head ;  a  tuft  of  hair  turned  up 
from  the  forehead. 

You  must  first  have  an  especial  care  so  to  wear 
your  hat.  that  it  oppress  not  confusedly  this  your 
predominant  or  foretop.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  That  part  of  a  head-dress  that  is  forward; 
the  top  of  a  periwig.— 3.  Saut.  the  platform 
erected  at  the  head  of  the  foremast. 

Foretop-man  ( for'top-man ),  n.  Naxit.  a 
man  stationed  in  the  foretop  in  readiness  to 
set  or  take  in  the  smaller  sails,  and  to  keep 
the  upper  rigging  in  order. 

Foretop-mast  (for'top-mast),  n.  The  mast 
erected  at  the  head  of  the  foremast,  and  at 
the  head  of  which  stands  the  f  oretop-gallant 
mast. 

Forevouch  (for- vouch'),  n.  t.  To  avow,  affirm, 
or  tell  formerly  or  beforehand.  Shak. 

Foreward  (for'werd),  n.  The  guard  in  front; 
the  van;  the  front. 

They  that  marched  in  the  foreward  were  all  mighty 
men.  i  Maccab.  ix.  11. 

Forewarn  (for -warn'),  v.t.  To  warn  or 
admonish  beforehand;  to  caution  before- 
hand; to  inform  previously;  to  give  previous 
notice  to.  'Forewarned  in  vain  by  the  pro- 
phetic maid."    Dry  den. 

We  were  foj-e-warned  of  your  coming.  Shak. 

Forewastet  (for-wasf),  v.t.  Same  as  For- 
waste. 

Forewearyt  (for-we'ri),  v.t.  Same  as  For- 
weary.  Spenser. 

Forewendt  (for- wend'),  v.t.    To  go  before. 
j?oreweting,t  n.    [See  Forewote.]  Fore- 
knowledge. Chaucer. 

Forewind  (for'wind),  n.  1.  A  wind  that 
blows  a  vessel  forward  in  her  course ;  a  fa- 
vourable wind. 

Long  sail'd  I  on  smooth  seas,  by  forewinds  borne. 

Sandys. 

2.  In  agri.  the  leaders  of  a  band  of  reapers. 


Forewish  (for- wish'),  v.t.  To  wish  before- 
hand. Knolles. 

Fore- Witt  (for'wit),  n.  1,  One  putting  him- 
self forward  as  a  leader  in  matters  of  taste 
or  literature. 

Nor  that  t\\e  fore-tvits,  that  would  draw  the  rest 
Unto  their  liking,  always  like  the  best.    B.  Jonson. 

2.  Knowledge  in  time ;  precaution ;  fore- 
sight. 

After-wits  are  dearly  bought. 

Let  tliy  fore-wit  guide  thy  thought.  Sottthwell. 

Forewoman  ( f or'wu-man ),  n.  A  woman 
who  is  chief ;  the  head  woman  in  a  work- 
shop or  in  a  department  of  an  establish- 
ment. 

Foreworn  (for-worn'),  pp.  [Fore  for  for, 
utterly,  and  worn.]  Worn  out;  wasted  or 
obliterated  by  time  or  use.  'Old  foreworn 
stories  almost  forgotten."  Brydges. 

Forewote.t  Forewete.t  v.t.  [From  fore, 
and  A.  ,Sa.\.  witan,  to  know.]  To  foreknow. 
Chaticer. 

Foreyard  (for'yiird),  n.  The  yard  or  court 
in  front  of  a  house. 

Foreyard  (for'yard),  n.  Naiit.  the  yard  on 
the  foremast  of  a  vessel. 

Forfairn  (for-farn'),  p.  and  a.  [A.  Sax.  for- 
faren,x>\>.  ot fmfaran.  SeeFORFARE.]  For- 
lorn; destitute;  worn  out;  jaded.  [Scotch.] 

And  tho'  wi  crazy  eild  I'm  sair forfairn, 

I'll  be  a  brig,  when  ye're  a  shapeless  cairn.  Burns. 

Forfaite.t  v.t.   [See  Forfeit.]  To  misdo. 

CJiaucer. 

Forfait, t  Forfaultt  (for'falt),  v.t.  To  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture;  to  attaint. 

In  the  same  Parliament  Sir  William  Crichton  was 
3.]^oforfaitlted  for  diverse  causes.  Holinshed. 

Forfalture,+  Forfaulturet  (for'falt-m-),  n. 

Forfeiture;  attainder.  Holinshed. 

Forfang.t  Forfengt  (for-fang',  for-feng'),  n. 
[A. Sa.\. ;  from/oce.  before,  axi&fang,  seizure. ] 
In  law,  (a)  the  taking  of  provisions  from  any 
person  in  fairs  or  markets  before  the  royal 
purveyors  were  served  with  necessaries  for 
the  sovereign.  (6)  The  seizing  and  rescuing 
of  stolen  or  strayed  cattle  from  the  hands  of 
a  thief,  or  from  those  having  illegal  posses- 
sion of  them ;  also,  the  reward  fixed  for 
such  rescue.  Wharton. 

Forfare,t  v.i.  [A,  Sax.  forfaran,  to  go  away, 
to  perish— /or,  intens.,  &w\  .faran,  to  go.] 
To  fare  ill;  to  depart.  Chaucer. 

Forfeart  (for-fei-'),  v.t.  [For,  intens.,  or 
utterly,  and  fear.]    To  frighten  utterly. 

Forfeit  (f oi-'fit),  d.  t  [Fr.  forfait,  a  crime, 
misdeed,  from  forfaire,  to  misdo,  transgress, 
L.L.  forisfacere,  to  act  beyond  reason,  to 
act  unreasonably,  to  offend,  to  injure — L. 
foris,  out  of  doors,  beyond,  and  facere,  to 
do.]  To  lose  the  right  to  by  some  fault, 
crime,  or  neglect ;  to  alienate  the  right  to 
possess  by  some  misdeed;  to  become  by  mis- 
deed liable  to  be  deprived  of;  as,  to  forfeit  an 
estate  by  treason;  to  forfeit  honour  or  repu- 
tation by  a  breach  of  promise.  'Persons 
who  had  forfeited  their  property  by  their 
crimes. '  Burke. 

Men  displeased  God,  and  consequently  forfeited 
all  right  to  happiness.  Boyle. 

Forfeit, t  v.i.    To  do  a  misdeed  or  criminal 
act ;  to  be  guilty  of  a  fault 
or  crime. 


Forfeitable  (for'nt-a-bl),  a.  liable  to  be 
forfeited;  subject  to  forfeiture. 

For  the  future,  uses  shall  be  subject  to  the  statutes 
of  mortmain,  and  forfeitable  like  the  lands  them- 
selves, lilackstone. 

Forfeiter  (for'flt-er),  n.  One  who  forfeits 
something. 

Forfeiture  (foi-'fit-'ur),  n.  1  The  act  of  for- 
feiting; the  losing  of  some  right,  privilege, 
estate,  honour,  office,  or  effects  by  an  offence, 
crime,  breach  of  condition,  or  other  act. 
'  Under  pain  oi  forfeiture  of  the  said  goods.' 
Hackluyt.  'With  the  forfeitxtre  of  his  own 
fame.'  Beau.  &  Fl.—I.  That  which  is  for- 
feited; an  estate  forfeited;  a  fine  or  mulct. 

Ancient  privileges  and  acts  of  grace  indulged  by 
former  kings  must  not,  without  high  reason,  be  re- 
voked by  tiieir successors;  nor fojfeitnr-eshe  exacted 
violently,  nor  penal  laws  urged  rigorously. 

Jer  Taylor. 

Syn.  Fine,  mulct,  amercement,  penalty, 

sequestration,  confiscation. 
Forfendt  {for-fend'),w.f.  Same  as  Forefend. 
Forfered.t         Much  afraid.  Chaueer. 
Forfex  (f or'f eks),  n.  [L.  ]  A  pair  of  scissors. 

Pope. 

Forficula  (for-fik'u-la),  n.  [L.,  irom  forfex, 
pincers.]  A  Linnjean  genus  of  orthopterous 
insects,  now  forming  a  distinct  family,  For- 
fluulidte.  F.  auricularia  is  the  well-known 
earwig. 

Forficulidse  (for-flk-u'li-de),  n.  2^1.  A  family 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Orthoptera. 
To  this  family  belong  the  different  species 
of  earwigs,  which  constitute  the  genus  For- 
ficula, and  are  distinguished  by  having  two 
corneous,  forceps-like  appendages  at  the 
hinder  extremity  of  the  body.  Westvvood 
places  the  Forflculida;  in  an  order  by  itself, 
to  wliich  he  gives  the  name  of  Euplexoptera. 

Forfoughten  (for-foelit'n),  p.  and  a.  [For, 
intens..  aiu\  fought.]  Exhausted  with  fight- 
ing or  labour;  fatigued  and  breathless.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch. ) 

Tho^fo?fonghten  sair  enough. 
Yet  unco  proud  to  learn.  Bicrns. 

Forgat  (for-gaf).  The  old  form  of  the  pret. 
oi  forget. 

Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler  remember  Joseph,  but 
forgat  him.  Gen.  xl.  23. 

Forgather  (for-gaTH'er),  v.i.  [For,  intens., 
and  gather;  comp.  O.Fris.  forgathera.  to 
assemble.]  [Scotch  or  provincial  English. 
See  Foregather.]   1.  To  meet;  to  convene. 

The  sev'n  trades  there 
Fosgather  d  for  their  siller  gun 

To  shoot  ance  mair.  Mayne. 

2.  To  become  intimately  acquainted  with; 
to  take  up  with. 

O.  may  thou  ne'er  forgather  up 

W'i'  ony  blastit,  muirland  tup.  Sums. 

Forga've  (for-gav'),  pret.  oi  forgive. 

Forge  (forj),  n.  [Fr.  forge,  Pr.  faurga,  It. 
forrjia,  L.  fabrica,  a  workshop,  from  faber,  a 
forger,  a  smith.  So  that  forge  =  fabric] 
1.  A  furnace  in  which  iron  or  other  metal  is 
heated  to  be  liammered  into  form;  a  work- 
shop or  other  establishment  in  which  iron 
or  other  metal  is  hammered  and  shaped  by 
the  aid  of  heat ;  a  smithy ;  also,  the  works 
where  iron  is  rendered  malleable  by  puddl- 


And  all  this  suffered  our  Lord 
Jesu  Christ  that  never  forfeited. 

Chancer. 

Forfeit  (for'fit),  n.  [See  the 
verb.]  l.t  A  misdeed;  a 
transgression ;  a  crime ;  a 
malicious  injury. 

To  seek  arms  upon  people  and 
country  that  never  did  us  any 
forfeit.  Beriiers. 

2.  That  which  is  forfeited  or 
lost,  or  the  right  to  which  is 
alienated  by  a  crime,  offence, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  breach  of 
contract ;  hence,  a  fine ;  a 

mulct;  a  penalty;  as,  he  who  murders  pays 

the  forfeit  of  his  life. 

Thy  slanders  I  forgive;  and  therewithal 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits.  Shak. 

3.  t  One  whose  life  is  forfeited. 

Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law, 

And  you  but  waste  your  words.  Shak. 

4.  Something  deposited  and  redeemable  by 
asportive  fine:  whence  the  game  oi  forfeits. 

Country  dances  and  forfeits  shortened  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Goldsmith. 

Forfeit  (for'fit),  p.  and  a.  Lost  or  alienated 
for  an  offence  or  crime ;  liable  to  penal 
seizure.  'Their  lives  were /o;/c£J.'  Macau- 
lay. 

By  the  memory  of  Edenic  joys 
^(77/^1^  and  lost.  E.  B.  Broioning. 


Artillery  Travelling  Forge. 

ing  and  shingling ;  a  shingling  mill.  For 
military  purposes  a  travelling  forge  is  used. 
It  usually  consists  of  an  iron  frame  mounted 
on  wheels,  and  to  which  a  bellows,  furnace, 
tool-box,  &c.,  are  attached;  the  anvil  may 
be  either  supported  on  this  frame  or  have  a 
separate  stand.— 2.  Any  place  where  any- 
thing is  made,  shaped,  or  devised;  a -work- 
shop. '  In  the  quick /org's  and  working-house 
of  thought.'  Shak. 

From  no  other  forge  hath  proceeded  a  strange 
conceit,  that  to  serve  God  %vith  any  set  form  of  com- 
mon prayer  is  superstitious.  Hooker. 

3.  The  act  of  beating  or  working  iron  or 
steel;  the  manufacture  of  metallic  bodies. 

In  the  greater  bodies  the  forge  was  easy.  Bacon. 


ch,  c/iain;     ch.  So.  locft;     g,  50;     j,job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ns,&ing\     TH,  J/ien;  th,  (Ain;    w,  ?oig;    wh,  loAig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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Forge  (fori),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  forged;  ppr. 
forging.  1.  To  form  by  heating  and  ham- 
mering ;  to  beat  into  any  particular  shape, 
as  a  metal. 

But  the  same  set  of  tools,  perhaps,  suffice  to  the 
plough-maker  {or/br^i>i^  a  hundred  ploughs,  which 
serve  during  the  twelve  years  of  their  existence  to 
prepare  the  soil  of  so  many  different  farms. 

7.  5.  mu. 

2.  To  form  or  shape  out  in  any  way;  to  make 
by  any  means;  to  invent. 

Names  that  the  schools  forged,  and  put  into  the 
mouths  of  scholars.  Locke. 
He  forged  .  .  .  boyish  histories 
Of  battle,  bold  adventure,  dungeon,  wreck. 

Teitnysott . 

3.  To  make  falsely;  to  produce,  as  that 
wliieh  is  counterfeit  or  not  genuine ;  to 
counterfeit,  as  a  signature  or  signed  docu- 
ment; to  make  in  the  likeness  of  something 
else;  as,  to  forge  coin;  to  forge  a  bill  of  ex- 
ciiange  or  a  receipt. 

That  paltry  story  is  untrue. 

And  forged  to  cheat  such  gulls  as  you.  Hudibras. 

Syn.  To  fabricate,  frame,  manufacture,  in- 
vent, counterfeit,  feign,  falsify. 

Forge  (forj),  o.i.   To  commit  forgery. 

Forge  (forj),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  forged;  ppr. 
forging.  [Possibly  a  corruption  for  force. 
Comp.  vulgar  E.  di.ipoje  for  dispose;  carcaje 
for  carcass,  &c.]  A'aut.  to  move  on  slowly 
and  laboriously;  to  work  one's  way:  usually 
with  ahead,  off,  on,  past,  over,  &c. 

And  tJ^she  (the        forged  without  a  shock. 

De  Quincey 

— To  forge  ahead,  {a)  to  move  slowly  and, 
as  It  were,  laboriously  past  another  object ; 
to  draw  ahead,  as  in  one  ship  outsailing  an- 
other. 

No  man  would  say  at  what  time  of  the  night  the 
ship  (in  case  she  was  steering  our  course)  might  forge 
ahead  of  us,  or  how  near  she  might  be  when  she 
passed.  Dickens. 

(h)  To  shoot  ahead,  as  in  coming  to  anchor 

after  tlie  sails  are  furled. 
Forge  (forj),  v.t.    Naut.  to  force  or  impel 

forward:  usually  with  off,  on,  over,  &c. ;  as, 

to  forge  a  ship  over  a  shoal. 
Forge-man  (forj'man),  n,   A  skilled  coach- 

sniitli  who  has  a  hammerman  under  him. 
Forger  (torj'cr).  a.   One  who  forges,  makes, 

or  forms;  a  fabricator;  a  falsifier;  especially, 

a  person  guilty  of  forgery;  one  who  makes 

or  issues  a  counterfeit  document. 
Forgery  (forj'e-ri),  n.  l.t  The  act  of  forging 

or  working  metal  into  shape. 

Useless  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  shield  and  spear.  Milton. 

2.  The  act  of  forging,  fabricating,  or  produc- 
ing falsely;  especially,  the  crime  of  fraudu- 
lently making,  counterfeiting,  or  altering 
any  record,  instrument,  register,  note,  and 
the  like,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  right  of  an- 
other ;  tlie  making  of  a  thing  in  imitation 
of  anotlier  thing,  as  a  literary  production, 
work  of  art,  natural  object,  and  the  like, 
with  a  view  to  deceive,  mislead,  or  defraud; 
as,  the/or^erj/of  a  bond  or  of  corn.— 3.  That 
which  is  forged,  fabricated,  falsely  or  fraud- 
ulently devised,  or  counterfeited. 

The  writings  going  under  the  name  of  Aristobulus 
were  aforgery  of  the  second  century.  U'aterlajid. 

Forget  (for-gef),  V.t.  pret.  forgot[forgati]; 
pp.  forgot,forgottc7i;  ppr.fm-getting.  [A.  Sax. 
forgitan—for,  priv.  or  neg.,  and  gitan  to 
get.  See  Get.]  1.  To  lose  the  remembrance 
of ;  to  let  go  from  the  memory ;  to  cease  to 
have  in  mind;  not  to  remember  or  think  of. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his 
benefits.  Ps.  ciii.  2. 

Here  the  matter  is  treated  lightly,  as  exciting  no 
attention;  or  passed,  as  never  to  be  known,  or,  if 
known,  only  to  hoforgot.  Sir  W.  Hantilton. 

2.  To  slight;  to  neglect. 

Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child  ?  .  .  .  Yea, 
they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee. 

Is.  xlix.  15. 

—To  forget  one's  self,  to  be  guilty  of  some- 
thing unbecoming  in,  or  unworthy  of  one; 
to  commit  an  oversight ;  to  lose  one's  dig- 
nity or  self-control. 

Urge  me  no  more  ;  I  shall  forget  myself.  Shak. 

Forgetable,  Forgettable  (for-get'a-bl),  a. 
Tliat  may  be  forgotten;  liable  to  escape  the 
memory. 

Forgetful  (f or-get'ful),  a.  1-  Apt  to  forget ; 
easily  losing  remembrance  ;  as,  a  forget- 
ful man  should  use  helps  to  strengthen  his 
memory. ~2.  Heedless;  careless;  neglectful; 
inattentive. 

Be  nox.  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers.  Heb.  xiii.  2. 

3.  Causing  to  forget ;  Inducing  oblivion ; 
oblivious;  as, /ocfjre^/M;  draughts  'The  for- 
getful wine.'   J.  Webster. 


Forgetfully  (for-get'ftil-li),  adv.  In  a  forget- 
ful manner. 

Forgetfulness  (for-get'ful-nes),  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  forgetful,  or  of  losing  the 
remembrance  or  recollection  of  a  thing; 
proneness  to  let  slip  from  the  mind.— 

2.  Loss  of  remembrance  or  recollection;  a 
ceasing  to  remember;  oblivion.  'A  sweet 
forgetfulness  of  human  care.'     Pope.  — 

3.  Neglect ;  negligence ;  careless  omission ; 
inattention. 

The  Church  of  England  is  grievously  charged  with 
forgetfitliiess  of  her  duty.  Hooker. 


That  may  forge 


Forget-i 


Forgetivet  (forj'et-iv),  a. 
or  produce;  inventive. 

Makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  of 
nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable  shapes.  Shak. 

Forget-me-not  (for-get'me-not),  n.  The 
common  name  of  Myoso- 
tis  palustris  or  scorpion- 
grass,  nat.  order  Boragin- 
acese.  It  generally  grows 
in  damp  or  wet  places.  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  plant, 
and  considered  to  be  the 
emblem  of  friendship  in 
almost  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope. Its  flowers  are 
bright  blue  with  a  yel- 
low eye.  The  earlier  her- 
balists applied  the  name 
forget  -  me  -  not  to  the 
ground-pine  (Ajuga  Cha- 
incepitys).  The  dark  blue 
forget-me-not  of  the 
Azores  (M.  azorica)  is 
now  cultivated  in  green-  {.^/yosotis palustris). 
houses,  and  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  flowers. 

Forgettable,  a.   See  Forgetable. 

Forgette  (for'jet),  n.  [Fr.  fowchette.'\  In 
glove  -  iiialcing,  same  as  Fourchette.  See 

FOUfiCHETTE,  3. 

Forgetter  (for-get'er),  n.  One  who  forgets; 
a  heedless  person. 

Forgettingly  (for-get'ing-li),  adv.  By  for- 
getting or  forgetfulness. 

Forge-water  (forj'wa-ter),  n.  In  med. 
water  in  which  a  blacksmith  has  dipped  his 
hot  irons— a  popular  remedy,  as  a  lotion, 
for  aphthfe,  &c. ,  and  also  drunk  as  a  chaly- 
beate.   It  contains  sulphate  of  iron. 

Forgle  (f or-ge'),  w. To  forgive.  [Scotch.] 

He  saved  me  frae  being  ta'en  to  Perth  as  a  witch. 
— Fargie  them  that  wad  touch  sic  a  puir  silly  auld 
body.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Forgifte.t  n.    Forgiveness.  Chaucer. 

Forging  (forj'ing),  n.  1.  The  process  of 
hammering  red-hot  iron  into  any  required 
shape.— 2.  The  act  of  counterfeiting.— 3.  The 
thing  forged ;  a  piece  of  forged  work  in  metal : 
a  general  name  for  a  piece  of  hammered  iron 
or  steel. 

There  are  very  few  yards  in  the  world  at  which 
such forgijigs  could  be  turned  out. 

Times  newspaper. 

Forgivable  (for-giv'a-bl),  a.  [See  Fokgive.] 
Tliat  may  be  forgiven;  pardonable. 

Forgive  (for-giv'),  v.t.  pret.  forgave;  T^p.  for- 
given; ppr.  forgiving.    [A.  Sax.  forgifan— 
for,  intens.,  and  gifan,  to  give.]    l.t  To 
give  up  or  over ;  to  resign. 
To  them  that  list  the  world's  gay  shows  I  leave. 
And  to  great  ones  such  folly  ao forgive.  Spenser. 

2.  To  give  up  resentment  or  claim  to  re- 
quital on  account  of;  to  remit,  as  an  offence, 
tlebt,  fine,  or  penalty ;  to  pardon :  said  of 
the  act  or  claim  forgiven;  as,  to  forgive  an 
injury. 

The  lord  of  that  servant  was  moved  with  compas- 
sion, loosed  him,  and  forgave  him  the  debt. 

Mat.  xviii.  27. 

3.  To  pardon;  to  cease  to  feel  resentment 
against;  to  absolve;  to  free  from  a  claim, 
or  the  consequences  of  an  injurious  act  or 
crime:  said  of  the  person. 

Now  forgive  me  frankly. — 
Sir  Thomas  Lovell.  I  as  Utftforgive  you. 
As  I  would  be  forgiven,  I  forgive  all.  Sltnk. 

— Pardon,  Forgive.  See  under  Pardon. 
Forgiven  (f  or-giv'n),  pp.  of  forgive. 
Forgiveness  (for-giv'nes),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
forgiving;  the  pardon  of  an  offender,  by 
which  he  is  considered  and  treated  as  not 
guilty;  the  pardon  or  remission  of  an  of- 
fence, crime,  debt,  fine,  or  penalty ;  as,  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  or  of  injuries. 

ILxchan^e forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet; 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  thee, 
Nor  thine  on  me.  Shak. 

2.  Disposition  or  willingness  to  forgive  or 
pardon. 

And  jmldforgiveness  intercede 

To  stop  the  coming  blow.  Drydejt. 


Forgiver  (for-giv'er),  n.  One  who  pardons 
<]r  remits. 

Forgiving  (for-giv'ing),  p.  and  a.  Disposed 
to  forgive ;  inclined  to  overlook  offences ; 
mild;  merciful;  compassionate;  as,  a.  forgiv- 
ing temper. 

Placable  and  forgiving,  he  was  nevertheless  cold 
and  unsymjiathizing.  Macaulay. 

Forgivingness  (for-giv'ing-nes),  ri.  A  for- 
giving disposition  or  act. 

Forgo  (for-go'),  v.t.    Same  as  Forego. 

Forgon,  t  v.t.  inf.  of  forgo  To  omit;  to 
lose;  to  relinquish.  Chaucer. 

Forgot,  Forgotten  (for-gof,  for-got'n),  pp. 
( if  forget. 

Forgrowen,t  pp.    [For,  Intens.,  and  grow.] 

Overgrown.  Chaucer. 
Forgyft.t  n.    Forgiveness  CJiaucer. 
Fortiailet  (for-hiil'),  v.t.    To  overhaul;  to 

overtake. 

All  this  long  tale 
Nought  easeth  the  care  that  doth  nie  forhaile. 

Spenser. 

Forhendt  (for'hend),  v.t.  Same  as  Fore- 
hend. 

ForhO'W,  Forhooy  (for-hou',  for-ho'i),  v.t. 
[A.^ax.  forhogian,  to  neglect— /or,  neg. ,  and 
hogian,  to  be  anxious.]  To  forsake;  to 
abandon;  as,  a  bird  is  said  to  forhow  her 
nest  wlien  she  deserts  it.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

The  hawk  and  the  hern  attour  them  hung. 

And  the  merl  and  the  mavis forhooycd  their  young. 

Hogg. 

Forinsecal  (fo-rin'se-kal),  a.  [L.  forinsecus, 
from  without— /oris,  without,  inde,  thence, 
and  affix  secus,  signifying  side.]  Foreign; 
alien.  [Rare.] 

Forisfamiliate  (fo'ris-f a-miri-at),  r.  i.  pret. 
it  pp.  forisfamiliated ;  ppr.  forisfamiliat- 
ing. [L.  foris,  out  of  doors,  and  fainilia, 
family.]  In  law,  to  renounce  a  legal  title 
to  a  further  sliare  of  paternal  iiilieritance. 

Forisfamiliate  (fo'ris-f a-mil"i-at),  v.t.  To 
put  out  of  family;  in  latv,  to  emancipate 
or  free  from  parental  authority;  to  put  a 
son  in  possession  of  property  in  his  father's 
lifetime,  either  at  his  own  request  or  with 
his  consent,  and  thus  discharge  him  from 
the  family. 

Forisfamiliation  (f6'ris-fa-mil-i-a"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  forisfamiliating,  or  state  of  being 
forisfamiliated. 

Forjeskit  (for-jes'kit),  p.  and  a.  Wearied 
out;  jaded  with  fatigue.  [Scotch.] 

Forjeskit  sair.  with  weary  legs, 

Rattlin"  the  corn  oot  owre  the  rigs.  Burns. 

Forjudge, t  v.t.  \For  in  the  sense  of  the 
prefix  mis,  and  E.  judge.]  To  judge  wrong- 
ously.  Chaucer. 

Fork  (fork),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fore,  furc,  furca, 
from  L.  furca,  a  fork,  which  is  also  the 
parent  of  G.  furlce,  l.cj.  forke,  D.  vorlc,  Fr. 
fourche,  'W.  fforch,  ffwrch,  a  fork.]  1.  An 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  handle  with  a 
shank,  usually  of  metal,  terminating  in  two 
or  more  parallel  prongs  or  tines,  used  for 
piercing  and  holding  or  lifting  something; 
as,  a  table-fork;  a  pitch-/o)'/f;  a  dung-/or7f. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  fork  in  shape,  or 
employed  for  a  purpose  similar  to  that  for 
which  a  fork  is  employed;  as,  (a)  one  of  the 
parts  into  which  anything  is  bifurcated  or 
divided.    (6)  A  prong;  a  point;  a  barb. 

The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn ;  make  from  the  shaft. 

— Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 

The  region  of  my  heart.  Shak. 

(c)  An  Instrument  of  steel  with  two  prongs, 
which  when  set  in  vibration  produces  a 
musical  sound,  varying  in  pitcli  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  metal,  the  length  of 
the  prongs,  or  their  width  apart;  a  tuning- 
fork,  (d)  A  piece  of  steel  fitting  into  the 
socket  or  chuck  of  a  lathe,  used  for  carry- 
ing round  the  piece  to  be  turned.  See  Fork- 
chuck.— 3.  A  gibbet  (furca  being  in  Latin 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  gibbet). 

They  had  run  through  all  punishments,  and  just 
'scaped  the  fork.  Butler. 

— Forks  of  a  road  or  river,  the  point  where 
a  road  parts  into  two;  the  point  where  two 
rivers  meet  and  unite  in  one  stream.— 
fork,  in  mining,  applied  to  a  mine  when  it 
is  free  from  water  and  in  working  order. 
The  engine  is  said  to  have  the  water  in  fork 
when  the  mine  is  in  such  a  condition. 
Fork  (fork),  v.i.  1.  To  shoot  into  blades,  as 
corn. — 2.  To  divide  into  two;  as,  aroad/o)*s. 

3.  To  draw  out  water. 

Fork  (fork),  v.t.  1.  To  raise  or  pitch  with  a 
fork,  as  hay.— 2.  To  dig  and  break  with  a 
fork,  as  ground.— 3.  To  make  sharp;  to  point. 
— To  fork  out  or  over,  to  hand  or  pay  over; 
to  pay  down.  [Slang.] 

Fork-beam  (fork'bem),  n.    Naut.  a  short 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  h^r;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  ab«ne;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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beam  introduced  to  support  the  deck  of  a 
vessel  where  there  is  no  framing. 
Fork-CllUCk  (forli'chulc),  n.  An  appendage 
to  a  turning-lathe,  so  called  from  that  part 
which  screws  on  the  mandril  having  on  tlie 
outer  side  a  square  hole  in  which  forked 
pieces  of  iron  of  different  sizes,  according 
to  the  strength  required,  are  placed  when 
in  use. 

Forked  (forkt),  a.  1.  Opening  into  two  or 
more  parts,  points,  or  shoots;  darting  forth 
in  sharp  points:  jagged;  furcated;  as,  a  forked 
tongue;  the /w/ceS  lightning. 

This  right  hand  shall  hale  him 

By  his Jbrieti  chin.  Lo7toffllo-w. 

2.  Having  two  or  more  meanings ;  pointing 
more  than  one  way;  ambiguous;  equivocal. 

Men  of  your  large  profession,  .  .  . 
That  with  most  quick  agility,  could  turn. 
And  re-turn  ;  make  knots  and  undo  them  ; 
Give  forked  counsel.  B.  Jo}tso>i. 

Forked-beard  (forkt'berd),  n.  Tile  eonmion 
name  given  to  several  British  fishes,  of  the 
genus  Uaniceps,  belonging  to  the  cod  family. 

Forkedly  (f ork'ed-li),  ad\>.  In  a  forked  form. 

Forkedness  (fork'ed-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  forked  or  opening  into  two  or  more 
parts. 

Forkerve.t  ^  t.  [A.  Sax.  forceorfan,  to  cut 
or  carve  through.  ]  To  cai-ve  or  cut  through. 

Chancer. 

Forkiiead  (forkQied),  n.  The  barbed  head 
of  an  arrow. 

Forkiness  (fork'i-nes),  n.    The  quality  or 

state  of  being  forky,  or  of  opening  into  two 

or  more  parts  like  a  fork. 
Forkless  (fork'les),  a.    Having  no  forks. 
Forktail  (fork'tal),  n.    A  salmon  in  his 

fourth  year's  growth.  [Provincial.] 
Forky  (fork'i),  a.    Opening  into  two  or  more 

parts,  shoots,  or  points;  forked;  furcated. 

'  Fork)/ tongues.'  Pope. 
Forlaft.t  pp.  [For,  utterly,  and  laft  for  left.] 

Left  off  entirely.  Chaucer. 
Forlay  (for-la'),  v.t.    To  lie  in  wait  for;  to 

ambiish;  as,  a  thief  forlays  a  traveller. 
Forlese,  t  v.  t.    [A.  Sax.  forleosan.  to  lose.] 

To  lose  entirely.  Chaucer. 
Forlete,t  v.t.    [A.  Sax.  forlcetan,  to  let  go.] 

To  give  over;  to  quit;  to  omit;  to  neglect. 

Chaucer. 

Forleygne.t  n.    See  Forloyne.  Chaucer, 
Forliet  (for-liO,  v.i.    [For  for  fore,  and  lie.] 
To  lie  before  or  in  front  of. 

A  golden  baldrick  which  forlay 
Athwart  her  snowy  breast.  Speiiier. 

Forloret  (for-lor'), !).  t.  [See Forlorn.]  1.  To 
forsake;  to  desert. 

Thus  fell  the  trees,  with  noise  the  deserts  roar; 
The  beasts  their  caves,  the  birds  their  nestsyt>?-/tTrf. 

Fairfax. 

2.  To  deprive.  '  When  as  night  hath  us  of 
light /ociocft.'  Spenser. 

Forloiret  (for-lor'),  a.  Forlorn. 

Forlorn  (for-lom'),  a.  [A.  Sax.  forloren, 
pp.  of  forledsan,  to  lose  — for,  utterly,  and 
ledsan,  to  go  forth,  to  lose.  Comp.  G.  ver- 
ioroi,  forlorn,  lost.  See  Lose.]  1.  Deserted; 
forsaken;  abandoned. 

Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children.  Shak. 

2.  Lost;  helpless;  wretched;  solitary. 

For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread.  Goldsmith. 
The  condition  of  the  besieged  in  the  meantime  was 
forlorn  in  the  extreme.  Prescotl. 

3.  Small;  despicable:  in  a  ludicrous  sense. 

He  was  so  forlorji,  that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick 
sight  were  invisible.  Shak. 

4.  Deprived;  bereft;  destitute. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunned, 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn.  Coleridge. 
—Forlorn  hope.    [D.  verlooren  hoop  -hoop, 
a  troop.]    Milit.  (a)  an  advanced  body  of 
troops ;  a  body  of  skirmishers ;  a  vanguard. 
Holland.    (&)  A  detachment  of  men  ap- 
pointed to  lead  in  an  assault,  to  storm  a 
counterscarp,  enter  a  breach,  or  perform 
other  service  attended  with  uncommon 
peril.— Syn.  Destitute,  lost,  abandoned,  for- 
saken, solitary,  helpless,  friendless,  hope- 
less, abject,  wretclied,  miserable,  pitiable. 
Forlorn  (for-lorn'),  n.    1.  A  lost,  forsaken, 
solitary  person. 

That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love. 

Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banish'd  man. 

And  forced  to  live  in  Scotland  a forlorn.  Shak. 

2.  A  forlorn  hope ;  an  advanced  body  of 
troops;  a  vanguard. 

Our  forlorn  of  horse  marched  within  a  mile  of 
where  the  enemy  was  drawn  up.  Cromtuell. 

Forlornly  ( f or-lorn'li ),  adv.  In  a  forlorn, 
forsaken,  or  solitary  manner;  as,  to  lament 
forlornly. 


And  poor,  proud  Byron,  sad  as  grave. 
And  salt  as        forlornly  brave. 
And  quiv'ring  with  the  dart  he  drave. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

Forlornness  (for-lorn'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  forlorn  ;  destitution ;  misery ;  a  for- 
saken or  wretched  condition. 

Forloyne t  (for-loin'),  n.  [For,  away,  and 
Fr.  loin,  far,  distant.]  A  term  of  the  chase 
which  signifies  tliat  the  game  is  far  off. 

Forlyet  (for-li'),  ».  t.    Same  as  Forlie. 

Form  (form),  n.  [L.  fonna,  form,  whence 
formal,  reform,  &c.  ]  l.The  siiape  or  external 
appearance  of  a  body,  as  distinguished  from 
the  material  of  which  it  is  composed ;  the 
figure,  as  defined  by  lines  and  angles;  that 
shape  or  configuration  peculiar  to  each 
body  tlirougli  which  the  eye  recognizes  It 
as  distinct  from  every  other  body;  thus,  we 
speak  of  the/or»i  of  a  circle,  the/oc?ft  of  a 
square  or  triangle,  a  circular /orm.,  the  form 
of  the  head  or  of  the  human  body,  a  hand- 
some form,  an  ugly /won,  a  frightful  form; 
matter  is  the  basis  or  substratum  of  bodies, 
form  is  the  particular  disposition  of  matter 
in  each  body  which  distinguishes  its  ap- 
pearance from  that  of  every  other  body. 

After  that  he  appeared  in  another  form  to  two  of 
them,  as  they  walked.  Mark  xvi.  12. 

2.  Jlanner  of  arranging  particulars;  dispo- 
sition of  particular  things ;  as,  a  form  of 
words  or  expressions. 

More  lastinjj  and  permanent  impressions  .  .  . 
than  those  which  accompany  any  transient  forjn  of 
words  that  are  uttered  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
religious  worship.  .Addison. 

3.  A  mould:  something  to  give  shape,  or  on 
or  after  wliicli  tilings  are  fashioned ;  a 
model;  draught;  pattern;  hence,  a  formula. 

Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thou 
hast  heard  of  me.  2  Tim.  i.  13. 

4.  Beauty;  elegance;  splendour;  dignity. 

He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness.         Is.  liii.  2. 

5.  P^egularity;  metliod;  order;  as,  this  is  a 
rough  drauglit  to  be  reduced  to  form. — 

6.  External  appearance  without  the  essen- 
tial qualities;  empty  show. 

Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 
Without  the /fr?;z  of  justice.  Shak. 

7.  Stated  method ;  established  practice ; 
ritual  or  prescribed  mode ;  ceremony ;  as, 
the  forms  of  public  worship;  tlie  forms  of 
judicial  proceeding; /orms  of  civility;  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  form. 

For  who  would  keep  an  ancient  form 

Thro'  which  the  spirit  breathes  no  more?  Tennyson. 

8.  That  which  has  form;  a  shape;  a  phan- 
tom.—9.  Likeness;  image. 

Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God  .  .  .  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  men.  Phil.  ii.  6,  7. 

10.  Jlanner  of  arrangement;  disposition  of 
component  parts ;  s.vstem  ;  as,  the  interior 
form  or  structure  of  the  flesli  or  bones,  or 
of  other  bodies;  a  monarchical  or  republican 
form  of  government. — 11.  A  long  seat;  a 
bench.  —12.  A  class  or  rank  of  students  in  a 
school :  also,  a  class  or  rank  in  society. 
'Ladies  of  a  high  form  '  Burnet. —13.  The 
seat  orbed  of  a  hare.— 14.  In  printing,  the 
pages  of  type  or  stereotype  plates  arranged 
for  printing  a  sheet,  and  fastened  in  an  iron 
frame  or  chase.  [In  this  use  spelled  also 
Forme.] — 15.  High  condition  or  fitness  for 
any  undertaking,  as  a  competition, especially 
a  physical  competition;  powers  of  running. 

In  the  language  of  the  turf,  when  we  say  that  a 
horse  is  in  form,  we  intend  to  convey  to  our  hearers 
that  he  is  in  high  condition  and  fit  to  run.  So,  again, 
the  word  is  used  in  still  another  sense,  for  we  speak 
of  a  horse's  for?n  when  we  wish  to  allude  to  his 
powers  on  the  turf,  as  compared  with  other  well- 
known  animals.  Thus,  if  it  be  supposed  that  two 
three-year-olds,  carrying  the  same  weigUt,  would 
run  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  come  in  abreast,  it  is  said 
that  the  form  of  the  one  is  equal  to  that  of  the  other. 

y.  H.  U-alsh. 

16.  State  or  condition;  manifestation  to  tlie 
senses  or  the  intellect;  as,  water  assumes 
t\\e  form  of  ice  or  snow. — 17.  In  hot.  and 
zool.  an  individual  having  a  distinctive  form 
or  characteristics.  — Essential  or  substantial 
form,  that  mode  of  existence  wliich  consti- 
tutes a  thing  what  it  is,  and  without  which 
it  could  not  exist.  Tlius  water  and  liglit  have 
each  their  particular /o/-m  of  existence,  and 
the  parts  of  water  being  decomposed,  it 
ceases  to  be  water. 
Form  (form),  v.t.  [L.  formo,  from  forma, 
foriu.]  1.  To  make  or  cause  to  exist  in  a 
particular  manner;  to  give  form  or  shape  to ; 
to  shape;  to  mould. 

And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground.  Gen.  ii.  7. 

2.  To  arrange;  to  combine  in  any  particular 


manner;  as,  hefoi'med  his  troops  Into  a  hol- 
low square.- 3.  To  model  by  instruction  and 
discipline;  to  mould;  to  train. 

'Tis  educationy(7?-?«j-  the  common  mind.  Po/'e. 

1.  To  devise ;  to  contrive  ;  to  frame ;  to  in- 
vent; to  create.— 5.  To  go  to  make  up;  to  be 
an  element  or  constituent  of;  to  answer  as; 
to  take  the  shape  of;  as,  duplicity /oijns  no 
part  of  his  character;  tliese  facts  fm-m  a  safe 
foundation  for  our  conclusions. 

The  diplomatic  politicians  .  .  .  who  formed  by  far 
the  majority.  Burke. 

6.  In  gram.to  make  by  derivation  or  by  affixes 
or  prefixes.— 7.  To  provide  with  a  form,  as 
a  hare. 

The  melancholy  hare  is  formed  in  brakes  and  briers. 

Drayton. 

Form  (form),  v.i.  1.  To  take  a  form.— 2.  To 
run  for  a  form,  as  a  Iiare.    B.  Jonson. 

-Form.  [L.  forma,  form,  shape.]  A  Latin 
termination  denoting  like,  in  the  form  of ; 
as,  vernii/o;jn,  worm-like,  falci./'orm,  scythe- 
like, ensi/ocm,  sword-like,  oviform,  in  the 
form  of  an  egg,  &c. 

Formablet  (for'ma-bl),  a.  Formal.  Dekker. 
Formal  (form'al),  a.    1.  According  to  form; 
agreeable  to  established  mode. 

A  co\d'\Qo\dng,  formal  garden,  cut  into  angles  and 
rhomboids.  Ir  ;  ing. 

2.  Given  to  outward  forms,  oliservances,  or 
ceremonies;  strictly  ceremonious;  precise; 
exact  to  affectation:  as.  a  \ws.t\  formal  in  his 
dress,  his  gait,  or  deportment.— 3.  Done  in 
due  form,  or  witli  solcinDity;  express;  ac- 
cording to  regular  metlioil;  not  incidental, 
sudden,  or  irregular;  as,  he  gave  his  formal 
consent  to  the  treaty.— 4.  Acting  according 
to  rule  or  established  mode;  regular;  metho- 
dical. 

Th&formal  stars  do  travel  so, 

As  we  their  names  and  courses  know.  Waller. 

5.  Having  the  form  or  appearance  witliout 
tlie  substance  or  essence;  external;  as,  for- 
mal duty;  formal  worsliip.— 6.  Depending 
on  customary  forms;  conventional. 

Still  in  constraint  your  suffering  sex  remains. 
Or  bound  in  forjnal  or  in  real  chains.  Pof'e. 

7.  Giving  a  special  form  to  and  thereby 
making  a  thing  what  it  is;  formative. 

Of  letters  the  material  part  is  breath  and  voice;  the 
formal  is  constituted  by  the  motions  and  figure  of 
the  organs  of  speech.  Holder. 

8.  Retaining  its  proper  and  essential  char- 
acteristic; regular;  proper;  reasonable. 

To  make  of  him  a  forjnal  man  again.  Shak. 
Why,  she  may  command  me;  I  serve  her,  she  is  my 
lady. 

Why,  this  is  evident  to  ally  formal  capacity.  Shak. 

9.  Connected  with  conditions  rather  than 
causes. 

Space,  time,  and  number  may  be  conceived  as 
forms  by;  which  the  knowledge  derived  from  our  sen- 
sations is  moulded,  and  which  are  independent  of 
the  differences  in  the  matter  of  our  knowledge,  aris- 
ing from  the  sensations  themselves.  Hence  the 
sciences  which  have  these  ideas  for  their  subject 
may  be  t^rm^Aformat  sciences.  Jl'he7vell. 

Syn.  Precise,  punctilious,  stiff,  starched, 
affected,  ceremonious,  regular,  metliodical, 
external,  outward,  conventional. 

Formalism  (form'al-izm),  n.  Tlie  quality 
of  being  formal,  especially  in  matters  of 
religion;  outside  and  ceremonial  religion. 

Formalist  (form'al-ist),  n.  One  who  ob- 
serves forms,  or  practises  external  cere- 
monies; especially,  one  who  rests  in  external 
religious  forms,  or  oliserves  the  forms  of 
worship,  without  possessing  the  life  and 
spirit  of  religion. 

It  may  be  objected  by  certain  formalists  that  we 
can  prove  nothing  duly  without  proving  it  in  form. 

Shaftes/ntry. 

Formality  (form-al'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  formal.  — 2.  Form  with- 
out substance. 

Such  (books)  as  are  mere  pieces  of  formality,  so 
that  if  you  look  on  them  you  look  through  them. 

Fuller. 

3.  Here  conformity  to  customary  modes; 
ceremony;  conventionality. 

Nor  was  his  attendance  on  divine  offices  a  matter 
of formality  and  custom,  but  of  conscience. 

Atterlmry. 

4.  Established  order;  rule  of  proceeding; 
mode;  method;  as,  the  formalities  of  judi- 
cial process;  formalities  of  law. — 5.  Custo- 
mary mode  of  behaviour  or  dress,  or  custo- 
mary ceremony;  ceremonial. 

The  pretender  would  have  infallibly  landed  in  our 
northern  parts,  and  found  them  all  sat  down  in  their 
formalities,  as  the  Gauls  did  the  Roman  senators. 

Smift. 

6.  External  appearance ;  formal  part. 

To  fix  on  God  the  formality  of  faculties  or  affec- 
tions is  the  imposture  of  our  fancies,  and  contra- 
dictory to  his  divinity.  Glanville. 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,  ;ob;     ii,  Fr.  toji;     ng,  siw^;     TH,  t/ien;  th,  thva.;     w,  tcig;   \vh,  uAig;   zh,  azure.-  See  Ket. 
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7.  Essence;  tlie  quality  which  constitutes  a 
thing  what  it  is. 

The  forvtality  of  the  vow  lies  in  the  promise  made 
to  God.  Siillmgfleet. 

8.  In  scholastic  pliilos.  the  manner  in  wliich 
a  thing-  is  conceived  or  constituted  by  an 
act  of  human  tliought;  the  result  of  such 
an  act  of  thought;  thus,  animality  and 
rationality  are  formalities. 

Formalize  (form'al-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  for- 
malized; ppr.  formalizing.  1.  To  reduce  to 
a  form;  to  give  a  certain  form  to;  to  model; 
to  modify. 

The  same  spirit  which  anointed  the  blessed  soul 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  doth  so  formalize,  unite,  and 
actuate  the  wliole  race,  as  if  both  he  and  they  were 
so  many  limbs  compacted  into  one  body.  Hooker. 

1.  To  render  formal. 

Formalize  (form'al-iz),  v.i.  To  affect  for- 
mality. [Rare.] 

Formalizer  (form'al-iz-er),  n.    A  formalist. 

North. 

Formally  (forra'al-li),  adv.  In  a  formal 
manner ;  ceremoniously ;  stiffly  ;  precisely : 
essentially;  characteristically. 

You  and  your  followers  do  stand  formally  divided 
against  the  authorized  guides  of  the  church  and  the 
rest  of  the  people.  Hooker. 

That  which foryiially  makes  this  (charity)  a  Chris- 
tian grace,  is  the  spring  from  which  it  flows. 

Synalridge. 

Formate  (form'at),  n.  [L  formica,  an  ant.] 
(General  formula  MCHOj.)  A  salt  of  formic 
acid.  Formates  may  be  obtained  by  satu- 
rating formic  acid  with  an  oxide  or  a  car- 
bonate. They  are  all  soluble  in  water.  Tlie 
alkaline  formates,  when  heated,  blacken, 
give  off  inflammable  gases,  and  leave  a  resi- 
due of  carbonate.  The  other  formates,  in 
the  same  circumstances,  give  off  carbonic 
acid,  liydrocarbons,  and  water,  and  leave  a 
residue  of  oxide  or  reduced  metal. 

Formation  (form-a'shon),  71.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
formatio.']  1.  The  act  of  forming  or  making; 
the  act  of  creating  or  causing  to  exist ;  the 
operation  of  composing,  by  bringing  mate- 
rials together,  or  of  shaping  and  giving  form; 
generation;  production;  as,  the  fonnatiuii 
of  tlie  earth;  the  formation  of  a  state  or 
constitution;  the  formationofideas. — 2.  The 
manner  in  which  a  thing  is  formed;  a%  the 
peculiar /oj-matio)!  of  tlie  heart.— 3.  In  geol. 
any  series  of  rocks  referred  to  a  common 
origin  or  period,  whetlierthey  consist  of  the 
same  or  different  materials.  Geological  strata 
are  divided  into  certain  groups  of  one  era 
of  deposition,  sometimes  of  very  dissimilar 
mineralogical  character,  but  inclosing  the 
same  fossil  species;  as,  the  Carboniferous, 
Oolitic,  Cretaceous,  Silurian,  Laurentian, 
&c.,  formations. — 4.  Milit.  an  arrangement 
of  troops,  as  in  a  square,  column,  etc. 

Formative  (forni'a-tiv),  a.  1.  Giving  form; 
liaving  the  power  of  giving  form;  plastic. 

The  meanest  plant  cannot  be  raised  without  seeds 
by  any  forma/ive  power  residing  in  the  soil. 

Seitlley. 

2.  Ingram,  serving  to  form;  derivative;  in- 
flexional; as,  a  termination  merely /orma- 
five. 

Formative  (form'a-tlv),  n.  In  gram,  (a)  a 
word  formed  according  to  some  practice 
or  analogy,  as  brighten,  frighten,  lighten. 
(6)  That  which  serves  to  give  form  to  a 

word  and  is  no  part  of  .^^^  .  ^ 

the  root,  as  cn.  in  the  ex- 
amples under  (a). 

Forme,  t  a.  [A.  Sax. 
forma,  first,  superl.  of 
./or,  fore.]  Former;  first. 
Chaucer. 

Forme  (for-ma),  n.  [Fr.] 

In  her.  a  term  applied  to 

a  cross  having  the  arms 

expanding  towards  the 

ends  and  flat  at  the 

outer  edges.    Called  also  Patie,  PatUe. 
Forme  (form),  n.    See  Form,  14. 
Formed  (fornid),  a.  Arranged,  as  stars  into 

a  cciustcllation. 

Formedon  (for'nie-don),  n.  [L.  forma  doni.'i 
In  English  law,  a  writ  of  right,  which  lay 
for  him  who  had  right  to  lands  or  tenements 
by  virtue  of  an  entail:  abolished  by  3  and  4 
Will.  IV.  xxvii. 

Formell.t  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  Fr. 
feinclle,  female,  a  Walloon  form  of  which, 
according  to  Littr6,  is  frnmile;  or  can  it  be 
from /ore  and  male,  the  females  of  birds  of 
prey  being  uniformly  liefore  or  superior  to 
tlie  males  in  size  and  sporting  qualities? 
The  form  formaijlle  is  also  found.]  The 
female  of  any  bird  of  prey.  Chaucer. 

Former  (form'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  forms;  a  maker;  an  author;  especially. 


a  pattern  in  or  upon  which  anything  is 
shaped,  as  a  piece  of  wood  used  for  shaping 
cartridges  and  wads. 

Former  (form'fir),  a.  compar.  [A  compar. 
from  A.  Sax.  form,  forma ,  early,  first.]  1.  Be- 
fore in  time;  preceding  another  or  some- 
tliing  else  in  order  of  time.  '  The  latter  and 
the /orj/ier  rain.'    Hos.  vi.  3. 

Her  former  husband,  who  sent  her  away,  may  not 
take  her  again  to  be  his  wife,  after  that  she  is  de- 
filed. Deut.  xxiv.  4. 

2.  Ancient;  long  past. 

For  inquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  former  age. 

Job  viii.  8. 

3.  Near  the  beginning ;  preceding ;  as,  the 
former  part  of  a  discourse  or  argument. — 

4.  Earlier,  as  between  two  things  mentioned 
together;  first  mentioned. 

A  bad  author  deserves  better  usage  than  a  bad 
critic;  a  man  may  be  the  former  merely  through  the 
misfortune  of  want  of  judgment ;  but  he  cannot  be 
tlie  latter  without  both  that  and  an  ill  temper.  Pope. 

Syn.  Prior,  previous,  anterior,  antecedent, 
preceding,  foregoing. 

Formeret  (form-er-ef),  n.  [Fr.]  Inarch. 
the  arch  rib,  which,  in  Gothic  groining,  lies 
next  the  wall,  and  is  consequently  less  than 
the  other  ribs  which  divide  the  vaulting. 

Formerly  (fomi'er-li),  adv.  1.  In  time  past, 
either  in  time  immediately  preceding  or  at 
an  indefinite  distance;  of  old;  heretofore; 
as,  nations/ornieW!/  made  slaves  of  prisoners 
taken  inwar.— 2.  t  First;  first  of  all;  before- 
hand. 

But  Calidore,  that  was  more  quicke  of  sight. 
Prevented  him  before  his  stroke  could  light. 
And  on  the  helmet  smote  himformcrlte.  Spenser. 

— Formerly,  Previously.    Formerly  means 
before  the  present  time;  previously,  before 
some  particular  event. 
'FOTmest,\ a.  superl.  Foremost;  first.  Chau- 
cer. 

Formful  (form'ful),  a.  Ready  to  form;  crea- 
tive ;  imaginative.  'The  formful  brain.' 
Thomson. 

Formic  (foi-'mik),  a.  [L.  formica,  an  ant.] 
Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  ants ;  as, 
/oroiic  acid.  When  ants  are  irritated  they 
emit  a  fluid,  which  contains  both  formic  and 
malic  acids;  and  when  repeated  quantities 
of  ants  have  been  infused  in  boiling  water, 
an  acid  as  strong  as  vinegar  is  obtained,  and 
which  has  been  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
All  vegetable  substances  produce  formic 
acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  sometimes  acetic 
acid,  when  distilled  with  nitric  acid,  periodic 
acid,  iodic  acid,  a  mixture  of  chromic  and 
sulpliuric  acids,  or  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
peroxide  of  manganese.  Formic  acid  may 
also  be  produced  by  the  action  of  carbonic 
oxide  at  a  high  temperature  upon  moist 
caustic  potash.  Formula  of  formic  acid, 
CHoOo.— J'ornitc  ethers,  ethers  obtained  by 
the  substitution  of  alcoholic  radicles  for  the 
replaceable  hydrogen  of  formic  acid:  thus, 
ethyl  formic  ether  (C.,H5)CH02. 
Formica  (for-mi'ka),'?i.  [L.]"  1.  The  ant,  a 
Linnoean  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects, 
now  divided  into  several  genera  which  con- 
stitute the  extensive  family  Forniicidse,  to 
the  typical  genus  of  which  the  name  For- 
mica is  also  given.  See  Ant.— 2.  In  fal- 
conry, a  distemper  in  a  hawk's  bill  which 
eats  it  away. 

Formicant  (for'mik-ant),  a.  [L.  formica,  an 
ant.]  In  med.  a  term  applied  to  the  pulse 
when  extremely  small,  scarcely  perceptible, 
unequal,  and  communicating  a  sensatitin 
like  that  of  tlie  motion  of  an  ant  perceived 
through  a  thin  texture. 

Formicariidss  (for'nii-ka-ri"i-de),  n.  pi.  [L. 
formica,  an  ant,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.] 
The  ant-birds,  a  family  of  birds  including 
the  bush-shrikes,  formerly  classed  among 
the  Laniidfe  or  butcher-birds,  but,  from 
their  possessing  characteristics  quite  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  that  family,  now  sepa- 
rated from  them.  They  live  among  thick 
trees,  bushes,  and  underwood,  and  feed  upon 
insects,  particularly  ants  (for  which  some  of 
tlie  species  search  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground),  eggs,  and  j'oung  and  sickly  birds. 
Unlike  the  Laniidse  they  do  not  dart  at  their 
prey  on  the  wing  nor  seize  it  with  their 
claws,  which  are  thick  and  rather  blunt, 
while  the  wings  are  short  and  capable  only 
of  feeble  flight.  The  bill,  being  their  most 
important  instrument,  is  always  stout,  more 
lengthened  than  in  the  Laniidoe,  hooked  at 
the  point,  and  armed  with  strong  teeth. 

Formicate  (for'mik-at),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling  an  ant. 

Formication  (for-mik-a'shon),  n.  [L.  for- 
micatio,  from  formica,  an  ant.]  In  med.  a 


sensation  of  the  body  resembling  that  made 
by  the  creeping  of  ants  on  the  skin. 

Formicic  (for-mis'ik),  a.    Same  as  Formic. 

Formicidse  (for-mi'si-de),  n.  pi.  An  exten- 
sive family  of  hymenopterous  insects  be- 
longing to  the  section  Aculeata  of  Latreille, 
co-extensive  witli  the  Linnaean  genus  For- 
mica or  the  numerous  tribe  of  ants.  See 
Ant. 

Formidability  (for'mid-a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  luanu-  formidable;  formidableness. 

Formidable  (fur'mid-a-bl),  a.  [L.  formida- 
liilis,  frini)  fun/lido,  ieai:]  Exciting  fear  or 
apprehension  ;  impressing  dread ;  adapted 
to  excite  fear  and  deter  from  approach, 
encounter,  or  undertaking. 

They  seemed  to  fear  the  formidable  sight.  Dryden. 

I  swell  my  preface  into  a  volume,  and  make  it 
formidable,  when  you  see  so  many  pages  behind. 

Drydeyt. 

Syn.  Dreadful,  fearful,  terrible,  tremendous, 
awe-inspiring,  fear-inspiring,  deterrent. 
Formidableness  (for'mid-a"-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  Ijeing  formidable,  or  adapted  to 
excite  dread. 

Formidably  (for'mid-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  for- 
midalile  manner. 

Formidoloset  (for-mid'ol-6s),  a.  Dreading 
greatly;  very  much  afraid.  Bailey. 

Formless  (form'les),  a.  Wanting  foi-m  or 
shape;  without  a  determinate  form;  shape- 
less. '  Tlie  conception  of  a  formless  infinite, 
whether  in  time  or  space.'  Carlyle. 

Formlessness  (form'les-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  without  form. 

Formo-methylal  (foi-"ra6-metli'il-al),  n.  A 
very  inflammable  liquid  obtained  by  distil- 
ling a  mixture  of  pyroxylic  spirit,  sulphuric 
acid,  water,  and  binoxide  of  manganese,  and 
saturating  the  distilled  liquid  with  potash. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  methylic  formate  and 
methylal. 

Formosityt  (form-os'i-ti),  n.  Beauty;  grace- 
fulness. Cockeram. 

Formous  t  (form'us),  a.  Beautiful.  Chaucer. 

Formula  (for'nm-la),  n.  pi.  Formulae 
(for'mu-le)  or  Formulas  (for'mu-laz).  [L. 
formula,  dim.  oi  forma,  a  form.]  1.  A  pre- 
scribed form ;  a  fixed  or  conventional  method 
in  which  anything  is  to  be  done,  arranged, 
said,  or  tlie  like;  particularly,  a  prescribed 
form  of  words  in  wliicli  something  is  to  lie 
stated. — 2.  In  med.  a  jirescription.  —  3.  In 
eccles.  awritten  confession  of  faith;  aformal 
enunciation  or  statement  of  doctrines.— 
4.  In  math,  any  general  theorem  or  literal 
expression;  a  rule  or  principle  expressed  in 
algebraic  symbols;  thus  V s(»  -  b)(s  -  c) 
is  the  formula  for  the  area  of  a  triangle 
whose  sides  are  a,  b,  c,  and  semi-perimeter 
s. — 5.  In  chem.  an  expression  by  means  of 
symbols  and  letters  of  the  constitueiits  of 
a  compound :  thus,  O  represents  oxygen ; 
H,  hydrogen ;  and  water,  whicli  is  a  com- 
pound of  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and 
one  of  oxygen,  is_ represented  by  HjO. 

Formular  (for'mu-ler),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  formula;  formulary.    Quart.  Rev. 

Formularistic  (for'niii-ler-isfik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  exhibiting  formularization. 
Emerson. 

Formularization  (for'mu-ler-iz-a"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  formularizing ;  a  formularized 
or  formulated  statement  or  exhibition.  C. 
Kingsley. 

Formularize  (f oi-'mii-ler-iz),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 
forvnUarized;  ppr.  formularizing.  To  re- 
duce to  a  fonnula;  to  formulate;  to  express 
tersely  and  clearly  in  systematic  form. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regretted  that  the  comniis- 
sioners  as  a  body  have  not form:ilarized  an  opinion 
on  a  subject  that  was  within  their  jurisdiction,  and 
which  was  examined  by  them  at  great  length  and 
with  evident  care.  Satttr.  Rev. 

Formulary  (foi-'mii-la-ri),  n.  [Fr.  formu- 
laire,  from  L.  formula.]  1.  A  book  contain- 
ing stated  and  prescribed  forms,  as  of  oaths, 
declarations,  prayers,  and  the  like;  a  book 
of  precedents.  —2.  Prescribed  form  or  model; 
formula. 

Formulary  (for'mii-la-ri),  a.  Stated;  pre- 
scribed; ritual. 

Formulate  (for'mu-lat),  v.t.  pret.  <t  pp..ft)r- 
mulated;  ppr.  formulating.  To  reduce  to 
or  express  in  a  formula;  to  put  into  a  precise 
and  comprehensive  systematic  form,  as  a 
statement. 

Formule,  Formyl  (for'mtil,  for'mil),  n. 
(CHO.)  A  hypothetical  radical,  analogous 
to  acetyle,  of  which  formic  acid  is  supposed 
to  be  an  oxide.  It  is  composed  of  1  atom 
of  carbon,  1  of  hydro.sen,  and  1  of  oxygen. 
It  forms  compounds  with  clilorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  ab«ne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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Formule  (toi-'mul),  n.    [Fr.]   A  set  or  pre- 

sciiljed  model;  a  formula. 
Formulization  (for'mu-liz-a"shon),  n.  The 

act  of  formulizing,  orreducing  to  a  formula. 

The  reader  is  probably  well  aware  of  the  curious 
tendency  \.oformulizittwn  and  system  which  under 
the  name  of  philosophy  encumbered  the  minds  of  the 
Renaissance  schoolmen.  Ritskin. 

Formulize  (for'mu-liz),  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  a 
formula  or  formulas;  to  formulate,  li.  W. 
Emerson. 

Formyl,  Formyle  (foi-'mil),  n.    lu  chem. 

see  FOKMULE. 
Foment,  Foreanent  (for-nenf,  for-a-nenf), 
prep.    [For,  fore,  before,  in  front  of,  and 
(Client  (which  see).]   Concerning;  opposite 
to.  [Scotch.] 

Fornicate,  Fornicated  (for'ni-kat,  for'ui- 

kat-ed),  a.  [L.  fornieatus,  from  fornix,  an 
arch.]  1.  Arched;  vaulted  like  an  oven  or 
furnace,  concave  within  and  convex  without. 
2.  In  hot.  arching  over;  as,  a  fornicate  leaf. 
Fornicate  (for'ni-kat),  v.i.  ['L.  fornicor,forni- 
catiisjvomfornix,  an arch,avault,  abrothel, 
brotliels  in  Rome  being  generally  in  vaults 
or  cellars.]  To  commit  lewdness;  to  have 
unlawful  sexual  intercourse. 

If  a  Brahmin /aytti'cafe  with  a  Nayr  woman  he  shall 
not  thereby  lose  his  caste.       Astatic  Researches. 

Fornication  (for-ni-ka'shon),  n.  {h.fomi- 
catio,  h-omfurnicor.  See  FORNIOATE.  ]  1.  The 
incontinence  or  lewdness  of  unmarried  per- 
sons, male  or  female. 

Fornication  (is)  the  act  of  incontinency  in  sinjjle 
persons;  if  either  party  be  married,  it  is  adultery, 
ll''hartoic. 

2.  In  Scrip,  it  may  mean  («)  adultery,  {h)  In- 
cest, (c)  Idolatry;  a  forsaking  of  the  true 
God,  and  worshipping  of  idols. — 3.  In  arcJt. 
an  arching;  the  forming  of  a  vault. 
Fornicator  (for'ni-kat-er),  n.  1.  An  un- 
married person,  male  or  female,  who  has 
criminal  conversation  with  the  other  sex ; 
one  guilty  of  fornication.— 2.  In  Scn-ip.  an 
idolater. 

Fornicatress  (for'ni-kat-res),  n.  An  un- 
married female  guilty  of  lewdness. 

Forniciform  (for-nis'i-form),  a.  [L.  fornix, 
fornicis,  anarch,  a  vault,  and  forma,  shape.] 
In  hot.  vaulted  or  arched :  a  term  applied 
to  the  nectary  of  some  plants. 

Fornix  (foi-'niks),  n.  [L.]  1.  In  conch,  the 
excavated  part  vmder  the  umbo;  also,  the 
upper  or  convex  shell  in  the  oyster. — 2.  In 
bot.  a  small  elongation  on  the  tube  or  throat 
of  the  corolla,  as  in  Anchusa.— 3.  In  anat.  a 
triangular  lamina  of  white  substance  ex- 
tending into  each  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  and  termniating  in  two  processes 
which  arch  downwards  to  the  base  of  the 
brain. 

Forpasst  (for-pas'),  v.i.  [For,  away,  and 
pas.)i.]  To  go  by;  to  pass  unnoticed.  Spenser. 

Forpet  (foi''pet),  n.  [Corrupted  for  fourth- 
peck.]   The  foiirth  part  of  a  peck.  [Scotch.] 

Forpinet  (for-pin'),  v.i.  [For,  intens.,  and 
pine.]   To  pine  or  waste  away.  Spenser. 

Forrayt  (for-ra'),  n.  The  act  of  ravaging; 
a  foray. 

A  band  of  Britons  riding  on  forray. 
Few  days  before,  had  gotten  a  great  pray 
Of  Sa.xon  goods.  Spenser. 

Forrayt  (for-ra'),  v.t.  To  ravage;  to  make 
a  foray  upon. 

For  they  that  morn  had  /arrayed  all  the  land. 

Fair/ax. 

Forrayert  (for-ra'fer),  n.  One  who  makes 
a  foray  or  invasion.  'A  company  of  Per- 
sian/orrai/ers,  that  were  abroad  to  waste  a 
country.'  Holland. 

Forril  (for'ril),  n.    Same  as  Forel. 

Forrit,  Forret  (foi-'rit,  for'ret),  adv.  For- 
ward. [Scotch.] 

Fors  (fors),  n.  Rough  hair  on  sheep.  [Local.] 

Forsake  (for-sak'),  v.t.  pret.  forsook;  pp. 
forsaken;  ppv.  forsaking.  [A.  Sax./orsacdfi,, 
to  oppose,  to  renounce,  from  for,  intens., 
and  sacan,  to  strive,  to  contend.  Comp. 
Dan.  forsage,  D.  versaken,  to  deny.]  1.  To 
quit  or  leave  entirely;  to  desert;  to  abanilon; 
todepart  from;  to  withdraw  from;  as, friends 
and  flatterers  forsake  us  in  adversity. 

Forsake  the  foolish,  and  live.  Prov.  ix.  6. 

2.  To  cease  to  have  anything  to  do  with;  to 
renounce;  to  reject. 

If  his  children  forsake  my  law,  and  walk  not  in  my 
judgments.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  30. 

Cease  from  anjjer,  and  forsake  wt5.t\\.  Ps.  xxxvii.  8. 

3.  t  To  deny.  Chaucer.  —  Forsake,  Desert, 
Abandon.  Forsake  is  applied  to  leaving 
that  which  natural  affection  or  a  sense  of 
duty  should  have  led  us  to  remain  by;  as, 
to  .forsake  our  home,  friends,  or  country ; 
a  bird  forsakes  its  nest.    '  When  my  father 


and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lonl 
will  take  me  up."  Ps.  xxvii.  10.  [In 
the  passive  it  often  means  left  desolate, 
forlorn : — 

'  When  he  is forsaken, 

Withered  and  shaken. 

What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die.'  Hood.l 

Desert  may  sometimes  be  synonymous  with 
forsake,  but  it  usually  implies  a  greater 
degree  of  culpability  and  the  infringement 
of  some  legal  obligation;  as,  to  desert  one's 
wife  and  children;  to  desert  one's  regiment. 
Abandon  is  to  leave  and  give  up  finally  and 
completely;  as,  to  abandon  evil  courses;  but 
generally  it  implies  the  laying  aside  of  all 
care  and  concern  for  an  object,  especially 
when  danger  threatens  it,  or  when  longer 
connection  might  prove  dangerous  to  our- 
selves; as,  to  abandon  a,  hopeless  enterprise 
or  a  sinldng  ship.  —  SVN.  To  quit,  desert, 
abandon,  relinquish,  give  ui3,  renounce, 
reject. 

Forsaken  (for-sak'n),  p.  and  a.  Deserted ; 
left ;  abandoned. 

Forsaker  (for-sak'er),  n.  One  that  forsakes 
or  deserts. 

Forsay  t  (for-sa'),  v.t.  [For,  priv.,  and  say.] 
To  forbid;  to  renounce.  S2)enser. 

Forshape.t  K.t  [For,  Yiviv.,a.nd  shajie.]  To 
put  out  of  shape ;  to  render  mis-shapen. 

Forshape.t  andfi.  Out  of  shape;  trans- 
formed. Chaucer. 

Forshapen,t  pp.    Transformed.  Chaucer. 

Forshronke.t  Forshronken.t  pp.  [For, 
intens,,  and  shronke,  sJiruiiken,  for  shrunk, 
shritnken.]    Shrunk  up.  Chaucer. 

For  slack  t  (for-slak'),  v.t.  Same  as  Fore- 
slack. 

Forsleuthe,  t  Forslouthe,  t  Forslugge,  t 

v.t.    To  lose  through  sloth.  CJiaucer. 
ForslOW  t  (f  or-sl6')  V.  t.  and  i.   Same  as  Fore- 
slow. 

Forsongenjtpi).  Tired  with  singing.  Chau- 
cer. 

Forsooth  (for-soth'),  adv.  [A.  Sax. /orsott— 
/oc  and  sooth,  that  is,  for  or  in  truth.]  In 
truth;  in  fact;  certainly;  very  well:  often 
used  ironically.  It  was  once  a  word  of  hon- 
our or  highly  polite  address  to  a  woman. 

A  fit  m3.Ti,forsooth,  to  govern  a  realm.  Hay-ward. 

Carry  not  too  much  underthought  betwixt  yourself 
and  them,  nor  your  city  mannerly  word  {forsoot/t), 
use  it  not  too  often  in  any  case;  but  plain,  ay,  madam, 
and  no,  madam.  B.  fonson. 

Forsooth  (for-sothO,  v.t.  To  use  the  word 
forsooth  to;  hence,  to  address  in  a  highly 
polite  and  ceremonious  manner. 

The  captain  of  the  Charles  had  forsoothed  her, 
though  he  knew  her  well  enough,  and  she  him. 

Pcfys. 

Forsooth  (for-sbth'),  «■  A  man  given  to 
using  the  word  forsooth  to  a  lady;  hence,  a 
man  very  polite  and  ceremonious  to  ladies. 

You  sip  so  like  a  forsoot/t  of  the  city.    B.  ycnson. 

Forspeak  (for-spek'),  v.t.  [For,  neg.  or 
intens.,  w\i.speak.]  \.\  To  forbid;  to  pro- 
hibit; to  speak  against. 

Thou  h^-it  forspoke  my  being  in  these  wars ; 
And  say'st  it  is  not  fit.  Shak. 

2.  To  injure  by  immoderate  praise;  to  affect 
with  the  curse  of  an  evil  tongue,  which 
brings  ill-luck  upon  what  or  whomsoever 
it  praises;  to  bewitch.  [Now  only  provincial.] 
Urging 

That  my  bad  tongue,  by  their  bad  usage  made  so, 
Forspeaks  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  corn. 

IVitch  of  Edinonton  (1623). 
I  tak'  ye  a'  to  witness,  gude  people,  that  she 
threatens  me  wi'  miscliief,  and  forspeaks  me. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Forspend  (for-spend'),  v.t.  Same  as  Fore- 
spend. 

Forstall  (for-stal'),  V.  t.    Same  as  Forestall. 
Forster  t  (forst'er),  n.    A  forester. 
Forsterite  (fors'ter-it),  n.    A  crystallized 
mineral,  which  occurs  at  Vesuvius,  accom- 
panied by  pleonaste  and  pyroxene.   It  con- 
tains silica  and  magnesia. 
Forstraught.t  pp-    Distracted.  Chaucer. 
Forswat.t  Forswattt  (for-swof),  p^j.  [For, 
Intens.,  and  swat,  old  pp.  of  sweat.]  Over- 
heated; sunburnt. 

Shee  is  my  goddesse  plaine. 

And  I  her  shepherds  swayne, 

Albee  forswonck  and  forstttatt  I  am.  Spenser. 

Forswear  (f or-swar*),  v.  t.  pret.  forswore;  pp. 
forsworn;  ppr.  .forswearing.  [For,  neg., 
and  swear.]  1.  'To  reject  or  renounce  upon 
oath;  to  renounce  earnestly,  determinedly, 
or  with  protestations.  '  I  ...  do  forswear 
her."   Shale— 2.  To  deny  upon  oath. 

Like  innocence,  and  as  serenely  bold 

As  truth,  how  loudly  he fors^cearsthy  .gold.  DrydeJi. 

— To  forswear  one's  self,  to  swear  falsely;  to 
perjure  one's  self. 

Thou  Shalt  not forstvear  thyself.        Mat.  y.  33. 


Forswear  (for-swai-'),  v.i.  To  swear  falsely; 
to  commit  perjury. 

Forswearer  (for-swar'6r),  n.  One  who 
rejects  on  oath;  one  who  is  perjured;  one 
that  swears  a  false  oath. 

Forswonck  t  (for-swongk'),  a.  [Prefix  for, 
and  A.  Sax.  swincan,  to  labour.]  Over- 
laboured. Spenser. 

Forswore  (for-swor'),  pret.  of  forswear. 

Forsworn  (for-sworn'),  pp.  of  forsioear. 

Forswornness  (for-sw6rn'nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being'  forsworn. 

Fort  (fort),  71.  [Fr. ;  from  1.  fortis,  strong.] 

1.  A  fortitied  place:  usually,  a  small  fortified 
place,  occupied  only  by  troops,  surrounded 
with  a  ditch,  rampart,  and  parapet,  or  with 
palisades,  stockades,  or  other  means  of 
defence;  also,  any  building  or  place  fortified 
for  security  against  an  enemy ;  a  castle. — 

2.  A  person's  strong  point;  a  forte.  [Rare.] 
Fort-adjutant  (fort'ad-jii-tant),  n.  An 

officer  in  a  garrison  doing  duties  analogous 
to  those  of  the  adjvitant  of  a  regiment.  He 
is  responsible  for  the  internal  discipline  of 
the  men  and  the  appropriation  of  them  to 
tiie  various  corps. 

Fortalice  (fort'al-is),  n.  [0.  Fr.  fortelesse, 
L.L.  fortalitium,  from  fortis,  strong.]  A 
small  outwork  of  a  fortification;  a  fortilage. 
Written  also  Fortclace. 

Forte  (for'ta),  adv.  [It.,  with  strength, 
loudly;  L.  fortis,  strong.]  In  music,  a 
direction  to  sing  or  play  with  force  of  tone. 

Forte  (fort),  n.  [Vr.  fort,  strong  part,  also 
a  person's  forte,  from  L.  fortis,  strong 
{whence  force,  fortify,  &c.).]  1.  The  strong 
portion  of  a  sword-lilade  or  rapier,  as  op- 
posed to  the  foible  or/aibie.— 2.That  in  which 
one  excels;  a  peculiar  talent  or  faculty;  a 
strong  point  or  side;  chief  excellence. 

It  was  in  description  and  meditation  that  Byron 
excelled.  '  Description,'  as  he  said  in  Don  Juan, 
'  was  his  forte.'  Macatilay. 

Forted  (fort'ed),  a.  Furnished  with  forts; 
guarded  by  forts;  fortified.  'A  forted 
residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time.'  Shak. 

Fortelace  (fort'el-as),  n.   See  Fortalice. 

Forth  (forth),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  forth,  from  for, 
fore,  before;  G.  fort,  on,  further;  D.  voord, 
forward.]  1. Forward;  onward  in  time,  place, 
or  order;  in  advance  from  a  given  point; 
as,  from  that  day  forth;  from  that  time 
forth;  one,  two,  three,  and  so  forth.— 2.  Out; 
abroad;  noting  progression  or  advance  from 
a  state  of  confinement  or  concealment ; 
out  into  public  view  or  character;  as,  the 
plants  in  spring  put  forth  leaves;  your 
coimtry  calls  you  forth  into  her  service. 

when  winter  past,  and  summer  scarce  begun. 
Invites  them  forth  to  labour  in  the  sun.  Drydcn. 

3.  Out ;  away ;  beyond  the  boundary  of  a  place ; 
as,  send  him  forth  of  France.    [Rare.  ] 

I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 

Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan.  Shak. 

4.  t  Thoroughly;  from  beginning  to  end. 

You.  my  noble  and  well- warranted  cousin, 
Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matteryi^r^/i. 
Do  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best.  Shak. 

—  From  forth,  forth  from.     'From  forth 
the  streets  of  Pomf ret. '  Shak. 
Forth  (forth),  pirep.    Out  of;  forth  from. 

Some  forth  their  cabins  peep.  Donne. 

Forth  t  (forth),  n.  [From  faran,  to  go,  to 
fare.  ]   A  way. 

Forthby.t  nrfi).  Forth  or  forward  by.  Chau- 
cer. 

Forthcoming  (forth'kum-ing),  a.  Coming 
forth;  ready  to  appear:  making  appearance; 
as,  the  prisoner  is  forthcoming. 

Forthcoming  (forth'kum-ing),  n.  In  .Scots 
law,  the  action  by  which  an  arrestment  is 
made  eft'ectual.  In  this  action  the  arrestee 
and  common  debtor  are  called  before  the 
judge  to  hear  judgment  given,  ordering  the 
debt  to  be  paid,  or  effects  delivered  up  to 
the  arresting  creditor,  or  otherwise  dispos- 
ing of  the  matter. 

Forther.t  To  farther  or  further.  Chau- 
cer. 

Forthgoing  (forth'go-lng),  a.  Going  forth. 
Forthgoing  (forth'go-ing),  n.  A  going  forth 

or  utterance;  a  proceeding  from. 
Forthinkt  (for-thingk'),  v.  t.  [For,  away,  and 

think.]  1.  To  repent  of;  to  regret;  to  grieve 

or  be  sorry  for. 

That  now  the  same  he  greatly  dolhforthinke. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  cause  to  repent,  regret,  or  grieve. 

So  now  the  Scripture  saith,  Repent,  or  let  '\t  for- 
th ink  you.  Tyndale. 

Forth-issuing  (forth-ish'ii-ing),  a.  Issuing 
or  coming  forth;  coming  out;  coming  for- 
ward, as  from  a  covert. 


eh,  cAain;     ch.  Sc.  locA;     g,  30;  j,job; 
Vol.  II. 


n,  Fr.  to)i;     ng,  siji^;     TH,  t/ien;  th,  thvn; 


w,  luig;   wh,  u'/iig;  zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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Forthought.t  pp.  oi  forth  ink.  Chaucer. 
Forthren.t  v.t.  inf.  oi  farther.    To  further. 

Chaucer. 

Forthright  (fortli'rit),  adv.  Straight  or 
directly  forward ;  in  a  straight  direction ; 
straightway. 

Impatient  in  embarrassment 
He  fi^rtltri^ht  passed,  and  lightly  treadintj  went 
To  that  same  feathered  lyrist.  Keats. 

Forthright  (forth'rit),  a.  Straightforward; 
honest;  direct;  immediate;  as,  ?k  forthright 
man;  a  forthright  speech.  'Forthright  in- 
spiration.'  A.  C.  Swinburne. 

Forthright  t  (forth'rit),  n.  A  straight  path. 

Here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Throu'^h  /nrt/trf^/Us  and  meanders.  Sha^. 

Forthwardt  (forth'werd),  adv.  Forward. 
Forthwith  (forth'with),  adv.    [Forth  and 
ioiWi  — lit.  with  what  is  forth  or  immed- 
iately before.]     1.  Immediately;  without 
delay ;  directly. 

Immediately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been 
scales;  and  he  received  his  sight forth-with. 

Acts  ix.  i8. 

2.  In  law,  as  soon  as  the  thing  required  may 
be  (lone  by  reasonable  exertion  confined  to 
tliat  object. 
Forthyt  (for-THi'),  ndij.  [A.  Sax./ocWi^— /or, 
and  Wii/,  instrumental  case  of  tlie  demon- 
strative pronoun.    See  That.]  Therefore. 

Thomalin  have  no  care forthy; 

Myself  will  have  a  double  eye.  Spensef. 

Fortieth  (for'ti-eth),  a.  [See  FoRir. ] 
1.  Following  the  thirty-ninth,  or  preceded 
by  thirty-nine.— 2.  Being  one  of  forty  equal 
parts  into  which  anything  is  divided. 

Fortieth  (for'ti-eth),  n.  One  of  forty  equal 
parts  into  which  a  whole  is  divided;  the 
((uotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  forty. 

Fortifiahle  (for'ti-fi-a-bl),  as.  That  may  be 
fortified. 

Fortification  (for'ti-fi-ka"shon),  n.  [See 
Fortify.]  l.  The  act  of  fortifying  or 
strengthening;  the  art  or  science  of  strength- 
ening positions  in  such  a  way  that  they  may 
be  defended  by  a  body  of  men  much  inferior 
in  number  to  those  by  whom  they  are  at- 
tacked. —2.  That  whicli  fortifies  or  strength- 
ens; especially,  the  works,  as  a  wall,  ditch, 
palisades,  and  the  like,  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  a  position. 
Fortifications  are  divided  into  permanent 
and  temporary  or  field  fortifications.  Per- 
manent fortifications  are  works  required 
to  remain  effective  for  any  length  of  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  important  posi- 
tions, as  cities,  dockyards,  arsenals,  &c. 
Temporary  or  field  fortifications  are  de- 
signed to  strengthen  a  post  that  is  to  be 
occupied  only  for  a  limited  period.  The 
figure  represents  a  section  of  a  fortified 


Section  of  Fortified  'Work  (mterior  on  the  left :  exterior  on  the  right) 

■wall,  a  a  is  the  abattis;  bb,  the  counter- 
scarp; cc,  the  palisade;  dd.  scarp;  //,  fraise; 
fegg,  the  parapet;  h,  bancjuette;  and  ig, 
the  breast-height.  For  definitions  of  each 
of  these  see  the  words.— l  A  fortified  place 
and  all  that  belongs  to  it;  a  fort,  fortress, 
castle,  or  other  structure  built  to  resist 
enemies. 

Fortification  -  agate  (for'  ti-fi-ka  "  shon-ag- 

at),  n.     A  variety  of  agate  which  when 

polislied  exiiibits  lines  suggestive  of  the 

form  i)[  !i  fortified  place. 
Fortifier  (for'ti-fi-er),  n.    One  who  fortifies, 

strengthens,  supports,  or  upholds. 
Fortify  (foi-'ti-fi).  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fortified; 

ppr.  fortifying.   [Fr.  fortifier;  L.  L.  fortifico 

—  L.  fort  is,  strong,  and  faeio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  add  strength  to;  to  strengthen;  to 
confirm;  to  furnish  with  strength  or  means 
of  resisting  force,  violence,  or  assault.  'He's 
fortified  against  any  denial.'  Shak. 

When  interest  /b'  fiyies  an  argument. 
Weak  reason  serves  to  gain  the  will's  assent. 
For  souls  already  warped  receive  an  easy  bent. 

Brydeii. 

Pride  came  to  the  aid  of  fancy,  and  both  combined 
to  fortify  his  resolution.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

2.  To  surround  with  a  wall,  ditch,  pali- 


sades, or  other  works,  with  a  view  to  de- 
fend against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy;  to 
strengthen  and  secure  by  forts,  batteries, 
and  other  works  of  art;  to  render  defensible 
against  an  attack  by  a  hostile  force;  as,  to 
fortify  a  city,  town,  or  harbour. 

Fortify  (f  or'ti-f i),  v.  i.  To  raise  strong  places. 

Fortilaget  (fort'il-aj),  n.  A  little  fort;  a 
blockhouse;  a  fortalice. 

Fertility  t  (for-til'i-ti),  n.  A  fortified  place; 
a  castle;  a  bulwark. 

Fortin  (fort'in),  n.  [Fr.]  A  little  fort;  a 
field  fort;  a  sconce. 

Fortissimo  (for-tis'se-mo),  adv.  In  music,  a 
direction  to  sing  with  the  utmost  strength 
or  loudness. 

Fortition  (for-ti'shon),  n.  [From  L.  fors, 
fortis,  chance.  See  Fortune.]  The  prin- 
ciple of  trusting  to  chance;  casual  choice; 
fortuitous  selection, 

No  mode  of  election  operating  in  the  spirit  of  for- 
tition  or  rotation  can  be  generally  good.  Bitrke. 

Fortitude  (foi-'ti-tiid),  n.  [L.  fortitude,  from 
fortis,  strong.]  l.f  Strength;  force;  power 
to  resist  attack. 

Despairing  of  his  own  arm's  fortititde.  Shak. 

The  fortitude  of  the  place  is  best  known  to  you. 

Sltak. 

2.  Tliat  strength  or  firmness  of  mind  or  soul 
which  enables  a  person  to  encounter  danger 
with  coolness  and  courage,  or  to  bear  pain 
or  adver-ity  without  murmuring,  depres- 
sion, or  despondency;  passive  courage;  re- 
solute endurance;  firmness  in  confronting 
danger. 

Fortitude  is  the  guard  and  support  of  the  other  vir- 
tues. Locke. 

Who  fights 

With  passions,  and  o'ercomes  them,  is  endued 
With  the  best  virtue,  passive  fortitude.  .Massiiig-er. 

Syn.  Kesolution,  resoluteness,  endurance, 
firnmess.  hardihood,  nerve,  bravery. 

Fortitudinous  (for-ti-tud'in-us),  a.  Having 
fortitude;  courageous. 

Fortlet  (f6rt'let)rn.   A  little  fort. 

Fort-major  (fort'ma-jer),  n.  In  a  fortress, 
the  officer  next  to  the  governor  or  com- 
mandant. 

Fortnight  (fort'nit),  >i.  [Contr.  from  fourteen 
nights,  time  being  formerly  often  reckoned 
by  nights;  comp.  sevennights,  sennight,  a 
week.]  The  space  of  fourteen  days;  two 
weeks. 

Fortnightly  (fort'nit-li),  adv.  Once  a  fort- 
night ;  every  fortnight ;  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight;  as,  the  paper  is  published  fort- 
nightly. 

Fortnightly  (fort'nit-li),  a.  Occurring  or 
appearing  once  a  fortnight;  as,  n  fortnightly 
mail. 

Fortress  (fort'res),  n.    [Ft.  forteresse,  Pr. 

fortaressa,  fortalessa,  from 
L.  fortis,  strong.  ]  A  forti- 
fied place;  a  fort ;  a  castle; 
a  stronghold ;  a  place  of 
defence  or  security ;  usu- 
ally, a  city  or  town  well 
fortified. 

God  is  our  forti-ess,  in  whose 

conquering  name 
Let  us  resolve  to  scale  their 
flinty  bulwarks.  Shak. 

Fortress  (fort'res),  v.  t.  To 
furnish  with  a  fortress  or 
fortresses;  to  defend  by  a 
fortress ;  to  guard  ;  to  for- 
tify 

Honour  and  beauty,  in  the  owner's  arms. 
Are  weakly  fortress'd  from  a  world  of  harms.  Shak. 

Fortret  (fort'ret),  n.  A  little  fort;  a  sconce; 
a  fortlet. 

FortroddenitFortrodeniti?.  and  as.  Utterly 

down-trodden.  Chaucer. 
Fortuitjt  as.  Fortuitous;  accidental.  Chau- 
cer. 

Fortuitous  (for-tii'it-us),  a.  [L.  fortuitus, 
from  fors,  fortis,  chance.  See  Fortune.] 
Accidental ;  casual ;  happening  by  chance; 
coming  or  occurring  unexpectedly  or  with- 
out any  known  cause. 

How  can  the  Epicurean's  opinion  be  true  that  the 
universe  was  formed  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms?  Swift. 

—  Accidental,  Casual,  Fortuitous,  Contin- 
gent, /iicidrntal.    See  under  ACCIDENTAL. 
Fortuitously  (for-tu'it-us-li),  adv.  Acciden- 
tally; casually;  by  chance. 
Fortuitousness  (for-tii'it-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  accidental ;  accident;  chance. 
Fortuity  (for-tii'i-ti),  n.    Accident;  chance; 
casualty. 

Fortuna  (for-tii'na),  n.  1.  In  Rom.  myth. 
the  goddess  of  fortune. — 2.  A  small  planet 
or  asteroid  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 


Jupiter,  discovered  August  22, 1852,  by  Pro- 
fessor Hind. 

Fortunate  (for'tO-nat),  as.  [L.  fortunatus, 
pp.  of  fortuno,  to  make  fortunate  or  pros- 
perous. See  Fortune.]  l.  Coming  by  good 
luck  or  favourable  cliance;  bringing  some 
unexpected  good;  presaging  happiness;  au- 
spicious; as,  a,  fortunate  event;  a  fortunate 
concurrence  of  circumstances;  a  fortunate 
ticket  in  a  lottery.— 2.  Lucky;  successful; 
receiving  some  unforeseen  or  unexpected 
good,  or  some  good  which  was  not  depend- 
ent on  one's  own  skill  or  efforts;  as,  a  for- 
tunate adventurer  in  a  lottery;  1  was  most 
fortunate  thus  unexpectedly  to  meet  my 
friend. — Fortunate,  Successful,  Prosperous. 
Fortunate  applies  to  that  which  is  deemed 
beyond  human  control;  successful  denotes 
that  effective  human  effort  has  been  made 
to  gain  the  object ;  prosperous  has  very 
much  the  meaning  of  successful,  but  is  ap- 
plied rather  to  a  series  of  things  than  a 
single  event;  we  say,  a  succes.<!ful  enterprise, 
a  prosperous  line  of  business,  a  fortunate 
circumstance. — Syn.  Auspicious,lucky,pros- 
perous,  successful,  favoured,  happy. 

Fortunately  (foi-'tu-nat-li),  adv.  In  a  for- 
tunate manner;  luckily;  successfully ;  hap- 
pily. 

Fortunateness  (for'tii-nat-nes),  n.  Good 
luck;  success;_happiness. 

Fortune  (for'tuu),  n.  [L.  fortuna,  a  length- 
ened form  of  fors,  fortis,  chance,  hap,  luck, 
from  fero,  to  bring.]  1.  Chance;  accident; 
luck ;  fate ;  also,  the  personified  or  deified 
power  regarded  as  determining  human  suc- 
cess, meting  out  happiness  and  nnhappi- 
ness,  and  distributing  arbitrarily  or  fortui- 
tously the  lots  of  life. 

'Tis  more  by  fortune  than  by  merit.  Shak. 
O  Fortune,  Fortune,  all  men  call  thee  fickle.  Shak. 

2.  The  good  or  ill  that  befalls  or  may  befall 
man;  success,  good  or  bad;  what  the  future 
may  bring ;  lot ;  often  in  the  plural;  as,  to 
share  one's /or*  uncs. 

In  you  the  fortune  of  Great  Britain  lies.  Dryden. 
His  father  dying,  he  was  driven  to  London  to  seek 
his  fortune.  Swft. 

3.  What  a  person  has  experienced  in  life ; 
cii'cumstances  or  events  in  life. 

While  he  whose  lowly  fortune  I  retrace, 
The  youngest  of  three  sons,  was  yet  a  babe. 

//  'ordsivorth. 

4.  Good  success;  prosperity;  good  luck. 

It  rained  down  fortune,  showering  on  thy  head. 

Shak. 

5.  Estate ;  possessions ;  especially,  lai  ge 
estate;  great  wealth;  as,  a  gentlemen  of 
small  fortune;  he  married  a  lady  of  /o?'- 
tune.  — Syn.  Chance,  accident,  luck,  fate, 
lot,  destiny,  wealth,  possessions. 

Fortune t  (for'tiin),  v.t.  l.  To  make  fortu- 
nate. Chaucer.— 2.  To  dispose  of,  fortunately 
or  not.  Shak.— 3.  To  foretell  the  fortune  or 
lot  of ;  to  presage.    Dryden;  Shale. 

Fortune  (for'tun),  v.i.  To  befall ;  to  fall 
out;  to  happen;  to  come  casually  to  pass. 

They  attempted  to  remonstrate,  but  were  warned 
to  beware,  lest  'it  might  fortune  to  cost  some  their 
heads.'  Hallam. 

Fortune-book  (for'tQn-bnk),  n.  A  l)Ook  to 
be  consulted  to  discover  future  events. 

Fortuned  (foi-'tiind),  a.  Supplied  by  for- 
tune: used  in  composition.  'The  full-/or- 
tuned  Ca;sar.'  Shak. 

Fortune-hunter  (for'tun-hunt-er),  n.  A 
man  «ho  seeks  to  marry  a  woman  with  a 
large  fortune,  with  a  view  to  enrich  himself. 

Fortune-hunting  (for'tun-hunt-ing),  n.  The 
seeking  of  a  fortune  by  marriage. 

Fortuneless  (for'tOn-les),  a.  Luckless;  also, 
destitute  of  a  fortune  or  portion. 

Fortune-stealer  (for'tiin-stel-er),  n.  One 
who  steals  an  heiress. 

Fortune-tell  (for'tiin-tel),  v.i.  To  tell,  or 
pretend  to  tell,  the  future  events  of  one's 
life;  to  reveal  futurity.  Shak. 

He  tipples  palmistry,  and  dines 

On  all  her fortitne-lelUii^  lines.  Cleaveland. 

Fortune-teller  (for'tun-tel-er),  n.  One  who 
tells  or  reveals  the  events  of  one's  life;  an 
impostor  who  deceives  people  by  pretend- 
ing to  a  knowledge  of  future  events. 

Fortune-telling  (foi^'tun-tel-ing),  n.  The 
act  or  practice  of  foretelling  the  future  for- 
tune or  events  of  one's  life. 

Fortunizet  (foi-'tiin-iz),  v.t  To  regulate 
the  fortune  of;  to  render  fortunate  or  liappy. 

Fooles  therefore 
They  are  which  fortunes  doe  by  vovves  devise, 
Sith  each  unto  himselfe  his  life  m^y  fortunize. 

Spenser. 

Fortunous,t  as.    Proceeding  from  fortune. 

Chaucer. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     li.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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Forty  (for'ti),  a.  [A.  Sax.  fedioertig—fedwer, 
four,  aucW/f/,  ten.  See  FOUR.]  ^'our  times 
ten;  thirty-nine  and  one  added. 

Forty  (for'ti),  n.  1.  Tlie  number  which  con- 
sists of  four  times  ten ;  the  sum  of  forty 
units.— 2.  A  symbol  expressing  forty  units, 
as  40  or  xl. 

Forum  (fo'rum),  )i.  [L.  Akin  to /oris, /oras, 
out  of  doors.]  1.  A  marlcet-place  or  public 
place  in  Rome  where  causes  were  judicially 
tried  and  orations  delivered  to  the  people. 
2.  A  tribunal ;  a  court ;  any  assembly  em- 
powered to  hear  and  decide  causes. 

He  (Lord  Camden)  was,  however,  fully  more  emi- 
nent in  the  senate  than  the  forum.  Brougham. 

Forwaked,]  p.  and  a.   Having  waked  long. 

Chancer. 

Forwandert  (for-won'der),  v.i.  [For,  intens., 
and  loander.]  To  wander  away;  to  rove 
wildly;  to  wander  till  wearied.  Spenser; 
Chaucer. 

Forward  (for'werd),  adv.  [A.  Sa.x.forweard, 
foreweard — for,  fore,  before,  and  weard, 
loeardes,  G.  warts,  used  in  composition  to 
signify  situation,  direction.  Comp.  G.  vor- 
loiirts.  ]  Toward  a  part  or  place  before  or 
in  front;  onward;  progressively:  opposed 
to  backward. 

Forward  (for'werd),  a.  1.  Near  or  at  the 
forepart;  being  at  the  front;  in  advance  of 
sometliing  else;  anterior;  fore;  as,  the  for- 
ward gun  in  a  ship,  or  the  forward  ship  in 
a  fleet;  the  forward  horse  in  a  team. 

Four  legs  and  two  voices.  .  .  .  His  forward  voice 
now  is  to  speak  well  of  his  friend;  his  backward  voice 
is  to  utter  foul  speeches  and  to  detract.  Shak. 

2.  Ready;  prompt ;  strongly  inclined ;  in  a 
bad  sense,  over  hasty;  over  ready. 

Only  they  would  that  we  should  remember  the 
poor;  the  same  which  I  also  was  forzuard  to  do. 

Gal.  ii.  10. 

3.  Ardent;  eager;  earnest;  violent;  in  an  ill 
sense,  less  reserved  ormodest  than  is  proper; 
bold;  confident;  as,  the  boy  is  too  forward 
for  his  years. 

Or  lead  the  f orioard  yo\xt^  to  noble  war.  Prior. 

4.  Advanced  beyond  the  usual  degree ;  ad- 
vanced for  the  season;  as,  the  grass  or  the 
grain  is  forward,  ot  fonoard  for  tlie  season; 
we  have  a/ynocr.j-d  spring.— 5.  Not  behind- 
hand; not  inferior;  advanced  in  position  or 
rank;  prominent. 

My  good  Camillo, 
She  is  as  forzuard  of  her  breeding,  as 
She  is  i'  the  rear  of  our  birth.  Shak. 
The  Athenians,  deserted  by  the  other  states,  met 
his  invading  army,  in  which  tfie  exiled  chief  of  that 
faction,  Hippias,  had  a ytJrTfrtri/ appointment. 

Broieffham. 

Forward  (foi-'werd),  V- 1.  To  advance;  to 
help  onward;  to  promote;  to  accelerate;  to 
quicken;  to  liasten;  as,  to  forward  a  good 
design;  to  /orioard  the  growth  of  a  plant;  to 

forward  one  in  improvement. 

Whenever  I  shine, 
I  forzuard  the  grass  and  1  ripen  the  vine.  Swift. 

2.  To  send  forward ;  to  send  toward  the 
place  of  destination;  to  transmit;  as,  for- 
ward a  letter  or  despatches.  —  3.  In  hook- 
Mndiiig,  to  prepare  for  the  finisher,  as  a 
sewed  book,  by  putting  a  plain  cover  on. 

Forwarder  (for'werd-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
promotes  or  advances  in  progress.— 2.  One 
who  sends  forward  or  transmits  goods;  a 
forwarding  merchant.    [United  States.] — 

3.  In  bookbinding,  one  wlro  does  tlie  plain 
covering  of  a  sewed  book,  and  prepares  it 
for  tlie  finisher. 

Forwarding  (for'werd-ing),  p.  and  a.  Ad- 
vancing ;  promoting ;  aiding  in  progress ; 
accelerating  in  growth ;  sending  onward; 
transmitting.  —  Forwarding  merchant,  a 
merchant  whose  business  it  is  to  receive  and 
forward  goods  for  others.  —Forwarding  note, 
a  note  in  which  a  description  of  goods  or  a 
parcel  is  entered  with  the  name  of  consignee 
and  liis  place  of  residence  and  name  of  con- 
signor to  be  sent  along  with  goods,  &c. ,  con- 
veyed by  a  carrier. 

Forwarding  (foi-'werd-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or 

business  of  sending  forward  merchandise, 
&c.  [United  States.]— 2.  Inbookbinding,  the 
operation  of  plain  covering  a  sewed  book, 
and  preparing  it  for  the  finisher. 

Forwardly  (fnr'werd-li),  adv.  In  a  forward 
manner;  ea'.;erly;  hastily;  quickly. 

Forwardness  (for'werd-nes),  71.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  forward;  cheerful  readiness; 
promptness  ;  eagerness ;  ardour ;  boldness ; 
confidence  ;  assurance ;  a  state  of  advance 
beyonil  the  usual  degree  ;  as,  the  forward- 
ness of  spring  or  of  corn. 

Pillars  of  our  commonwealth,  whose  worth,  bountie, 
learning,  forwardnesse,  true  zeale  in  religion,  and 


good  esteeme  in  all  schollers,  ought  to  be  conse- 
crated to  all  posterity.  Bitrtoit. 

In  France  it  is  usual  to  bring  children  into  com- 
pany, and  cherish  in  them  from  their  infancy  a  kind 
oi forwardness  and  assurance.  Addison. 

— Forwardness,  Willingness.  Forwardness 
expresses  more  than  willingness,  in  that  it 
implies  promptitude  as  well  as  readiness 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  cause. — Syn. 
Promptness,  promptitude,  eagerness,  ar- 
dour, zeal,  assurance,  confidence,  boldness, 
impudence,  presumption. 
Forwards  (f  oi-'werdz),  adv.  Forward  (which 
see). 

In  opposition  to  this  a  new  doctrine  was  put  for- 
zuards  in  1809.  IVhezueli. 

Forwastet(for-wast'),  v.t.  [ii'or, intens.,  and 
waste.]   To  waste;  to  desolate. 

Vespasian,  with  great  spoil  and  rage, 
Forwasted  all.  Spenser. 

Forwearyt  (for-we'ri),  v.t.  [For,  intens., 
and  U'earg.]  To  dispirit;  to  weary  exces- 
sively; to  exhaust  witli  fatigue. 

whose  labour'd  spirits, 
Foruuearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed. 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls.  Shak. 

Forweep  (for-wepO,  v.i.  [For,  intens.,  and 
weep.  ]   To  weep  much.  Chaucer. 

Forwelked.t  pp.  [See  Welk,  v.i.\  Much 
wrinkled.  Chancer. 

Forwered,+i)jJ.  Forwearied;  worn  out.  Chau- 
cer. 

Forwordt  (for'werd),  n.    [For  for  fore,  and 

word.]  A  promise.  Spenser. 
Forwornt  (for-worn'),  p.  and  a.  [Prefix  for, 

intens.,  and  woni.]   Much  worn. 

A  silly  man,  in  simple  weeds  forworn.  Spenser. 

Forwounded,  t  pp.  [For,  intens.,  and 
^t>ounded.'\    Jluch  wounded.  Chaucer. 

Forwrapped,  t  pp.  [Prefix  for,  intens. ,  and 
wrapped.]    Wrapped  up.  Chaucer. 

Foryelde.t  ui.  [i^or,  intens.,  and  j/ieZd.]  To 
yield  up;  to  pay;  to  repay.  Chaucer. 

Foryete.t  f.i.    To  forget.  Chaucer. 

Foryetten.t  pp.    Forgotten.  Chaucer. 

Forzando,  Sforzando  (for-tsan'do,  sfor- 
tsan'do),  adv.  [It.,  properly  ppr.  of  forzare 
or  sforzare,  to  force.]  In  music,  sudden  and 
forcible;  explosive;  used  to  designate  a  tone 
which  is  produced  suddenly  and  forcibly, 
and  instantly  diminished:  usually  indicated 
by  the  mark  >  over  each  note  of  the  pas- 
sage, or  by  tlie  letters  sf,  sfz,  or  fz  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  passage. 

Foss,  n.    See  Fosse. 

Fossa  (fos'sa),  n.  [L.,  a  ditch  or  trench, 
ivom  fodio,  fossum,  to  dig.]  In  anat.  same 
as  Fosse,  2. 

Fossaget  (fos'saj),  n.  In  anc.  law,  a  com- 
position paid  to  be  free  from  the  duty  of 
cleaning  the  fosse  or  ditch  surrounding  a 
town. 

Fossane  (fos'an),  n.  A  species  of  carnivor- 
ous quadruped,  of  the  weasel  kind  (Viveri'a 
fossa),  allied  to  the  genet,  which  it  greatly 
resembles,  found  in  Madagascar,  Guinea, 
Cochin  China,  &c. 

Fosse,  Foss  (fos),  n.  [Fr.  fosse,  L.  fossa, 
a  ditch,  a  trench,  from  fodio,  fosstvm,  to  dig.  ] 

1.  In  foit.  a  hollow  place,  ditch,  or  moat, 
commonly  full  of  water,  lying  between  the 
scarp  and  counterscarp  below  the  rampart, 
and  turning  round  a  fortified  place  or  a  post 
tliat  is  to  be  defended. — 2.  In  anat.  (a)  a 
kind  of  cavity  in  a  bone  with  a  large  aper- 
ture, (b)  An  oval  depression  in  a  soft  part, 
as  that  presented  by  the  septum  of  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

Fosset  (fos'set),  n.    Same  as  Faucet. 
Fossette  (fos-sef),  n.    [Fr.,  dim.  f rom /o.s'st', 
a  ditch.]   1.  A  little  hollow ;  a  dimple. — 

2.  In  med.  a  small  ulcer  of  the  transparent 
cornea,  the  centre  of  which  is  deep. 

Fossick  (f  os'sik),  V.  i.  [Probably  from  fussy.  ] 
1.  To  be  troublesome. —2.  In  gold-digging^ to 
undermine  another's  digging;  to  search  for 
waste  gold  in  relinquished  workings,  wash- 
ing places,  itc. ;  hence,  to  search  for  any  ob- 
ject by  which  to  make  gain;  as,  to  fossick 
for  clients. 

The  latest  linguistic  importation  comes  from  Aus- 
tralia in  the  shape  of  the  verb  '  to  fossick.' 

Daiiy  Telegraph. 
I  discoursed  with  the  eldest  boy  Alick  .  .  .  who 
kept  the  whole  family  in  bread,  besides  supplying 
his  mother  in  liquor,  by  what  is  called  'fossicking' 
in  the  creek  for  wasted  gold.       Henry  Kingsley. 

Fossicker  (f os'sik-er),  n.    One  who  fossicks. 

Fossil  (fos'sil),  a.  [Fr.  fossile,  L.  fossilis, 
from  fodio,  fossum,  to  dig.]  l.Dug  out  of  tlie 
earth;  as,  fossil  coal;  fossil  salt.— 2.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  fossils:  changed  into 
stone;  petrified;  as,  fossil  shells,  bones,  or 
wood. — Fossil  copal,  Higligate  resin;  a  resin- 


ous substance  found  in  perforating  the  bed 
of  blue  clay  at  Higiigate,  near  London.  It 
is  a  true  vegetable  gum  or  resin,  partly 
changed  by  remaining  in  the  earth. — Fossil 
farina,  a  soft  carbonate  of  lime. 

Fossil  (fos'sil),  n.  A  word  whicli  in  its 
widest  and  literal  sense  means  whatever  Is 
dug  out  of  the  earth,  so  tliat  it  includes  all 
minerals  and  rocks,  as  well  as  the  organic  re- 
mains embedded  in  rocks,  the  former  being 
the  native  fossils,  the  latter  the  extraneous 
fossils  of  older  writers.  It  is  now,  however, 
restricted  to  designate  the  petrified  forms 
of  plants  and  animals  whicli  occur  in  the 
strata  that  compose  the  surface  of  our  globe. 
Most  of  these  fossil  species,  many  of  tlie 
genera,  and  some  of  tlie  families,  are  ex- 
tinct. When  these  remains  are  only  par- 
tially fossilized,  and  occur  in  superficial  or 
recent  deposits,  the  term  sub-fossil  is  em- 
ployed.   See  under  Organic. 

Fossil-cork  ( fos'sil -kork),  n.  A  popular 
name  for  asbestos  when  it  assumes  a  felted 
cork-like  texture.  Fossil-cork  is  so  light  as 
to  swim  in  water. 

Fossil-flax  (fos'sil-flaks),  n.  A  popular  name 
for  asbestos  wlien  it  appears  in  loose  flax- 
like fllires. 

Fossiliferous  (fos-sil-if'er-us),  a.  [L.  fos- 
silis,  fossil,  and /ceo,  to  bear,  to  produce.] 
Producing  or  containing  fossils;  as,  fossili- 
ferous rocks. 

Fossilification  (fos-siri-fi-ka"shon),  n.  Act 
of  fossilizing,  or  of  becoming  fossil. 

Fossilify  (fos-sil'i-fl),  v.t.  [E. /ossiZ,  and  L. 
facio,  to  make.]  To  convert  into  a  fossil; 
to  fossilize. 

Fossilify  (fos-sil'i-fi),  v.i.  To  become  a 
fossil. 

Fossilism  (fos'sil-izm),  n.  The  nature  or 
science  of  fossils. 

Fossilist  (fos'sil-ist),  n.  One  who  studies 
tlie  nature  and  projierties  of  fossils ;  one 
who  is  versed  in  the  science  of  fossils ;  a 
pahTontologist. 

Fossility  (fos-sil'i-ti),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
a  fossil. 

Fossilization  (fos'sil-iz-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  fossilizing  or  converting  animal 
or  vegetable  substances  into  fossils  or  petri- 
factions; the  state  of  being  fossilized. 

Fossilize  (fos'sil-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fos- 
silized; ppr.  fossilizing.  1.  To  convert  into 
a  fossil;  as,  to  fossilize  bones  or  wood.— 
2.  To  render  permanently  antiquated ;  to 
cause  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  present 
time  and  circumstances;  to  check  the  na- 
tural development  of  by  rendering  fixed  and 
uncliangeable;  to  render  insensible  to  new 
influences;  as,  age  has  a  t  ndency  to  fos- 
silize men's  minds  and  ideas. 

There,  indeed,  you  are  among  the  French,  the  fos- 
silized remains  of  the  old  regime.       Lord  Lytton. 

Fossilize  (fos'sil-iz),  v.i.  1.  To  become  or  be 
changed  into  a  fossil.— 2.  To  become  anti- 
quated, rigid,  and  fixed;  to  become  incap- 
able of  being  affected  by  the  influence  of  the 
present  time  and  circumstances. 

Fossilogist  (fos-sil'o-jist),  n.  A  fossilist. 
.Jodre.ll. 

Fossilogy  (fos-sil'o-ji),  n.   Same  as  Fos- 

silology. 

FossilOlOgy  (fos-sil-ol'o-ji),  n.  [E.  fossil, 
and  Gr.  logos,  a  discourse.  ]  The  science  ot 
fossils. 

Fossil-wood  (fos'sil- wud),  n.  A  popular 
name  for  the  mineral  asbestus  when  it  ap- 
pears in  a  form  resembling  fossilized  wood. 

Fossores(fos-s6'rez),)i.^;;.  [L./osso)-,adiggei-, 
trom  fodio,  fossum,  to  dig.]  1.  An  extensive 
sub-section  of  hynienopterous  insects  be- 
longing to  the  division  Aculeata,  or  those 
furnished  with  a  sting  in  the  females.  Tlie 
legs  are  formed  only  for  walking,  or  for 
burrowing.  To  this  sub-section  belong  tlie 
garden-wasps,  the  smooth  wasps,  the  sand- 
wasps,  &c.— 2.  That  group  of  quadrupeds 
which  contains  the  burrowing-moles. 

Fossorial  (fos-s6'ri-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  ani- 
mals which  dig  their  i-etreats  and  seek  their 
food  in  the  earth,  as  the  mole;  adapted  for 
digging;  as,  a  fossorial  animal;  a  fossorial 
limb. 

Fossorial  (fos-s6'ri-al),  n.  An  animal  which 
digs  into  the  earth  for  a  retreat  or  resid- 
ence, and  whose  feet  are  adapted  for  that 
purpose;  a  burrowing  animal. 

Fosstllate  (fos'sii-lat),  a.  [L.  fossula,  dim.  of 
fossa,  a  ditch.  See  Fossa.]  In  nat.  hist. 
a  term  applied  to  a  surface  wliicli  presents 
one  or  more  somewhat  long  and  narrow 
depressions. 

Foster  (fos'ter),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  fdstrian,  to 
nourisli,from/ds<cr,  food,  nourishment, from 


ch,  c/iain;     ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sins';     TH,  tten;  tli,  tAin;    w,  loig;   wh,  w/tig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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fdda,  food.  See  Feed,  FOOD,  FODDER.]  1.  To 
feed;  to  nourish;  to  support;  to  bring  up. 

Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children.  Shak. 
The  deliverer  of  liis  country  appeared  in  the  person 
of  Hakon,  a  son  born  in  Harold  Fairhair's  old  a^e, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  be  fostered  by  Athelstane,  the 
great  English  king.  Edin.  Rev. 

2.  To  cherish;  to  promote  the  growth  of;  to 
encourage;  to  sustain  and  promote;  as,  tlie 
genial  warmth  of  spring  fosters  the  plants; 
to  foster  passion  or  genius. 

He  never fostert-d  conmierce  by  the  only  means  by 
which  we  can  really  promote  its  growth.  Brougham. 

— Foster,  Cherish,  Harbour,  Indulge.  See 

under  CHERISH. 
Foster  t  (fos'ter),  v.i.    To  be  nourished  or 

trained  up  together.  Spenser. 
Foster  t  (fos'ter),  n.    A  forester.  Chaucer; 

Spenser. 

Fosterage  (fos'ter-aj),  n.  The  charge  of 
nursing.  Raleigh. 

Foster-babe  ( fos'ter-bab ),  n.  An  Infant 
foster-cliild.  Byron. 

Foster-brother  (fos'ter-brulH-fer),  n.  A 
male  nursed  at  the  same  breast,  or  fed  by 
the  same  nurse,  but  not  the  offspring  of  the 
same  parents. 

Foster-child  (fos'ter-child),  n.  A  child 
nursed  by  a  woman  not  tlie  mother,  or  bred 
by  a  man  not  the  father.  Addison. 

Foster-dam  (fos'ter-dam),  n.  A  nurse;  one 
that  performs  tlie  office  of  a  mother  by  giv- 
ing food  to  a  cliild.  Dryden. 

Foster-daughter  (fos'ter-da-tSr),  n.  A  fe- 
male fed  and  educated  like  a  daughter, 
thoush  not  one  by  liirth. 

Foster-earth  (fos'ter-firth),  n.  Earth  hy 
whicli  a  plant  is  nourished,  though  not  its 
native  soil. 

Fosterer  (fos'ter-fir),  n.    One  wlio  fosters; 

one  that  nourislies  in  the  place  of  parents. 
Foster-father  (fos'tfer-fa'lHer),  n.  One  who 

takes  tlie  place  of  a  father  in  feeding  and 

eduratini;  a  child. 

Foster-land  (fos'ter-land),  n.  Land  allotted 
for  tlie  maintenance  of  a  person. 
Fosterleant  (fos'ter-len),  n.    {Foster,  and 
A.  Sax.  Icfn ,  a  loan,  reward.  ]  The  remunera- 
tion fixed  for  the  rearing  of  a  foster-child; 
also,  the  jointure  of  a  wife.  Wharton. 
Fosterling  (fos'ter-ling),  n.    A  foster-child, 
rl]  none  o'  your  light-heart  fosterlings,  no  inmates. 

B.  Jonsoit, 

Fostermentt  (fos'tSr-ment),  n.  Food;  nou- 
rishment. 

Foster-mother  (fos'ter-muiH-Sr),  n.  A 
woman  wlio  takes  the  place  of  a  mother  in 
bringing  up  a  child;  a  nurse. 

Foster-nurse  (fos'tSr-ners),  n.  A  nurse. 

Onr  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose, 

The  which  he  lacks.  Shak. 

Foster-parent  (fos'ter-piir-ent),  n.  A  foster 
fatlicr  or  motlier. 

Fostershipt  (fos'ter-ship),  n.  Forestership. 
Foster-sister  (fos'ter-sis-ter),  n.  A  female, 

not  a  sister,  nursed  by  tlie  same  person. 
Foster-son  ( f os'tSr-sun),  n.    One  fed  and 

educated  like  a  son,  though  not  a  son  by 

birth.  Dryden. 

Fostress  t  (f os'tres),  n.  A  female  who  feeds 
and  cherislies;  a  nurse.    B.  Jonson. 

Fote-hot,t  ddi'.  Foot-hot;  straightway;  im- 
mediately. Chaucer. 

Fote-mantel,t  n.  Foot-mantle;  a  riding- 
petticoat.  Chaucer. 

Fother  (fo'iHer),  n.  A  species  of  weight. 
See  Fodder. 

Fother  (fo'THfir),  V.  t.  [A.  Sax.  fdder,  fodder, 
food,  a  covering  or  case;  comp.  G.  filttern, 
to  feed,  to  line,  to  case,  from  f utter,  lining, 
food,  fodder.]  To  endeavour  to  stop,  as  a 
leak  in  the  liottom  of  a  ship,  while  afloat,  by 
letting  down  a  sail  by  the  corners  and  put- 
ting chopped  yarn,  oakum,  wool,  cotton, 
&c. .  between  it  and  the  ship's  sides. 

Fotive  t  (fot'iv),  a.  [From  L.  fovea,  fotum, 
to  warm.]   Nourishing.  Carew. 

Fotmal  (fot'mal),  11.  A  commercial  term 
for  70  lbs.  of  lead. 

Fou(fb),  ct.    Full;  drunk.  [Scotch.] 

Tam  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither — 

They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither.  Burns. 

Fouat  (tb'at),  n.  The  house-leek.  [Scotch.] 
Foudre,t  Foulder.t  n.    [Fr.]  Lightning. 

Chaucer. 

Fougade,  Fougasse  (fo-gad',  fb-gas'),  n. 

[Fr.,  from  fougue,  impetuosity;  It.  fogo — 
probably  fromij./ocHs,  ahearth  orflre-place, 
a  flre.  ]  Milit.  a  little  mine  in  the  form  of  a 
well,  8  or  10  feet  wide  and  10  or  12  deep, 
dug  under  some  work,  fortification,  or  post, 
charged  with  sacks  of  powder,  or  powder 
and  shells,  and  covered  with  stones  or  earth, 


for  destroying  the  works  by  explosion.  Some- 
times a  fougade  is  dug  outside  the  works  to 
defend  them,  and  sometimes  beneath  to 
destroy  them  by  explosion. 

Fought  (fat),  pret.  &  pp.  of  fight. 

Foughten,  pp.  of  fight.  Fought;  overworked; 
outwearied ;  troubled.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

Are  we  sae  foughten  an"  harass'd 

For  fear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last?  Burns. 

Foul  (foul),  a.  [A.  Sax.  fill,  foul.  Cog  Fris. 
ful,  Q.  faul,  Dan.  fuul,  putrid,  corrupt, 
rotten,  fetid;  L.  puteo,  Lith.  piiti,  Skr.  piiy, 
to  be  putrid.]  1.  Covered  with  or  contain- 
ing extraneous  matter,  which  is  injurious, 
noxious,  or  offensive ;  filthy ;  dirty ;  not 
clean;  as,  a  foul  cloth  ;  foul  hands;  a  foul 
chimney;  the  ship  has  a.  foul  bottom. 

My  face  is  font  with  weeping.    Job  xvi.  i6. 

2.  Turbid;  thick;  muddy;  as,  foul  water;  a 
/OM?  stream.— 3.  Scurrilous;  obscene  or  pro- 
fane; abusive;  a?,,  foul  words;/oifnanguage. 

Is't  not  enough,  thou  hast  suborn "d  these  women 
To  accuse  this  worthy  man;  but,  in  foul  mouth. 
And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear. 
To  call  him  villain?  Shak. 

i.  Cloudy  and  stormy;  rainy  or  tempest- 
uous; as, /owZ  weather.— 5.  Loathsome;  de- 
filing; as,  afoul  disease. — 6.  Wicked;  detest- 
able;abominable;  hateful;  shameful;  odious; 
as,  a.  fold  deed. 

Babylon  .  .  .  the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit. 

Rev.  xviii.  2. 

Hast  thou  forgot 
The  yt?:^/ witch  Sycorax?  Shak. 
Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  fozcl  revolt?  Milton. 
7.  Unfair;  not  honest;  not  lawful  or  accord- 
ing to  established  rules  or  customs;  as,  foul 
play. — 8.  Coarse;  gross. 

They  are  all  for  rank  and  fo7il  feeding.  Felton. 

9.  Full  of  weeds;  full  of  gross  humours  or 
inipm-ities;  as,  the  garden  is  yery  foul. 

You  perceive  the  body  of  our  kingdom, 
How  foul  it  is.  Shak. 

10.  t  Unsightly;  homely;  of  little  value. 

Let  us,  like  merchants,  show  our  foulest  wares. 
And  think  perchance  they'll  sell.  Shak. 

11.  Naut.  entangled;  having  freedom  of 
motion  interfered  with  by  collision  or  en- 
tanglement with  anything:  opposed  to  clear; 
as,  a  rope  is  foul.— 12.  Not  favourable,  safe, 
orpropitious;  not  fair  or  advantageous;  con- 
trary ;  dangerous ;  as,  a  foul  wind ;  a  fo^d 
road  or  bay.— To  fall  foul,  to  fall  out;  to 
iiuarrel.  'If  they  be  any  ways  offended, 
they  fall  foul.'  Burton.— To  run  or  fall 
foul  of  (sometimes  to  fall  foul  on  or  upon), 
to  rush  upon  with  haste,  rough  force,  and 
unseasonable  violence ;  to  run  against ;  to 
stumble  over  or  upon;  as,  the  fell  foul 
of  her  consort. 

In  his  sallies  their  men  might  fall  foul  of  each 
other.  Clarendon. 
As  ships,  though  never  so  obseqnious,yrt// 
Foul  in  a  tempest  on  their  admiral.  PValler. 

— To  make  foul  water  (naul.),  to  come 
into  such  shoal  or  low  water  that  the  keel 
comes  near  the  bottom,  so  that  the  motion 
of  the  water  under  it  raises  the  mud  from 
the  bottom  and  fouls  the  water:  said  of  a 
ship. — Foul  anchor,  an  anchor  whose  cable 
is  twisted  round  the  stock  or  one  of  the 
flukes. — A  foul  copy,  the  first  rough  draught 
of  any  writing,defaced  with  alterations,  cor- 
rections, obliterations,  etc.:  opposed  to  fair 
copy  or  clean  copy. — Foul  proof,  in  print- 
ing, an  uncorrected  printed  slip,  before  the 
typographical  and  other  errors  have  been 
rectified:  a  proof  containing  many  errors. 
Foul  (foul),  v.t.  [Directly  from  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  make  filthy;  to  defile;  to  daub;  to  dirty; 
to  bemire;  to  soil;  as,  to  foul  the  clothes;  to 
/oj(i  the  face  or  hands.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  18.  'His 
stockings /ourd,ungarter'd, and  down-gyved 
to  his  ankle.'  Shale.  'She  folds  a  smock 
more  in  one  hour."  Swift. 

Beware  of  lust,  it  doth  pollute  and  foul  v/hom  God 
in  baptisme  washed  with  his  own  blood. 

G.  Herbert. 

2.  To  bring  into  collision  or  entangle  with 
something  that  impedes  motion. 

Foul  (foul),  v.i.  1.  To  become  foul  or  dirty; 
as,  this  gun  fouls  very  frequently.  — 2.  Na  ut. 
to  come  into  collision,  as  two  boats;  to  be- 
come entangled  or  clogged;  as,  the  rope 
fouled;  the  block  fouled. 

Foulard  (fo-lar),  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  silk  ma- 
terial for  ladies'  dresses,  originally  brought 
from  India;  a  silk  handkerchief  or  cravat. 

Fouldert  (foul'der),  v.i.  [O.Fr.  fouldre, 
lightning,  Fr.  foudre,  from  L.  fulgur.]  To 
emit  great  heat ;  to  flame  as  lightning;  to 
burn. 


Seem'd  that  loud  thunder,  with  amazement  great. 
Did  rend  the  ratling  skies  with  flames  of  fon/d'ring 
heat.  Spenser. 

Foule,t  n.   A  bird;  a  fowl.  Chaucer. 

Foully  (foul'li),  adv.  In  a  foul  manner; 
filthily ;  nastily  ;  hatefully ;  scandalously ; 
disgracefully;  shamefully;  unfairly;  dis- 
honestly. 

I  foully  wronged  him :  do  forgive  me,  do.  Cay. 
Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for  it.  Shak. 

Foul-mouthed  (foul'mouTHd),  a.  Using  lan- 
guage scurrilous,  opprobrious,  obscene,  or 
profane ;  uttering  abuse,  or  profane  or  ob- 
scene words ;  accustomed  to  use  bad  lan- 
guage. 

So  foul-inouthed  a  witness  never  appeared  in  any 
cause.  Addison. 

Foulness  (foul'nes),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  foul  or  filthy;  filthiness;  defile- 
ment; pollution;  impurity;  hatefulness; 
atrociousness;  ugliness;  deformity;  unfair- 
ness; dishonesty;  as,  t\\e  foulness  of  a  cellar 
or  of  a  well;  the  foulness  of  a  musket;  the 
foulness  of  a  ship's  bottom;  the  foulness  of 
a  deed. 

There  is  not  so  chaste  a  nation  as  this,  nor  so  free 
from  all  pollution  or  foitlness.  Bacon. 

Consul,  you  are  too  mild; 
The  foubiess  of  some  facts  takes  thence  all  mercy. 

B.  fonson. 

The  foulness  of  th"  infernal  form  to  hide.  Dryden. 
Piety  is  opposed  to  hypocrisy  and  insincerity,  and 
all  falseness  or  foulness  of  intentions.  Havintond. 

Foulspoken  (fonl'sp6k-n),n.  Using  profane, 
scurrilous,  slanderous,  or  obscene  language. 

Foumart  (fO'mart),  n.  \Vroy .Y,.  foulmart, 
O.  ^.fidimart,folmert,  lit.  foul  marten,  from 

foul,  and  Fr.  marte,  marten;  comp.  the  G. 
stinkmarder  (stinking  marten).]  The  pole- 
cat (which  see). 

Found  (found),  pret.  and  pp.  of  find. 

Found  (found),  v.t.  [Fr.  fonder,  from  L. 
fundo,  to  found,  from  fundus,  the  bottom 
of  anything.]  1.  To  lay  the  basis  of ;  to  fix, 
set,  or  place,  a~  on  something  solid  for  sup- 
port ;  to  ground  ;  to  base;  to  establish  on  a 
basis  literal  or  figurative;  to  fix  firmly. 

It  fell  not.  for  it  was  founded  on  a  rock.  Mat.  vii.  25. 

Tower,  founded  on  contract,  can  descend  only  to 
him  who  has  right  by  that  contract.  Locke. 

I  had  else  been  perfect. 

Whole  as  the  marhle,  founded     the  rock.  Shak. 

2.  To  take  the  first  steps  or  measures  in 
erecting  or  building  up ;  to  begin  to  raise ; 
to  begin  to  form  or  lay  the  basis  of;  to  origin- 
ate ;  as,  to  found  a  college  or  library. 
'Wherewith  he  did  the  Theban  city  foimd.' 
Dryden. 

H.Tth  wrought  confusion  in  the  Table  Round 
Which  good  King  Arthur  fouftded.  Tennyson. 
Found  (found),  v.i.  To  rest  or  rely:  followed 

by  on  or  upon;  as,  I  found  upon  the  evidence 

of  my  senses. 

Found  (found),  v.t.  [Fr.  foudre,  to  melt,  to 
cast,  from  L.  fundo,  fusum,  to  pour  out 
(hence  fuse,  &c.).  Same  root  as  in  Gr.  cheo, 
cheuso,  to  pour  ]  To  cast;  to  form  by  melt- 
ing a  metal  and  pouring  it  into  a  mould. 

Foundation  (found-a'shon),  n.  [L.L.  fun- 
datio,  from  L.fundo,fundalum.  See  Found, 
to  lay  the  basis  of  anything.]  1.  The  act  of 
founding,  fixing,  establishing,  or  beginning 
to  build. — 2.  The  solid  ground  on  which  the 
walls  of  a  building  rest;  also,  that  part  of 
the  building  or  wall  which  is  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  hence,  the  basis  or 
groundwork  of  anything;  that  on  which 
anything  standsand  by  which  it  is  supported. 

Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation,  a  stone  .  .  . 
a  precious  corner-stone.  Is.  xxviii.  i6. 

Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which 
is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.  i  Cor.  iii.  il. 

3.  A  donation  or  legacy  appropriated  to  sup- 
port an  institution,  and  constituting  a  per- 
manent fund,  usually  for  a  charitable  pur- 
pose ;  fund  invested  for  a  benevolent  pur- 
pose; endoivment. 

He  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  school  on  a 
foundation.  SlL'ift. 

4.  That  which  is  founded  or  established  by 
an  endowment;  an  endowed  institution  or 
charity. 

Foundationer  (found-a'shon-er),  n.  One 
who  derives  support  from  the  foundation  or 
endowment  of  a  college  or  endowed  school. 

Foundationless  (found-a'shon-les),  a.  Hav- 
ing no  foundation. 

Foundation  -  muslin  (found-a"shon-muz  - 

liii),  n.  An  open-worked,  gummed  fabric, 
used  for  stiffening  dresses,  bonnets,  and  the 
like.  Simmonds. 

Foundation-school  (found-a'shon-skcil),  n. 

An  endowed  school.    See  FOUNDATION,  3. 
Foundation-stone  (found-a'shon-ston),  n. 

A  stone  of  a  public  building,  laid  in  public 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;  pin( 


le,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bijll; 


oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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mth  some  ceremony:  such  a  stone  has  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  foundation 
(if  the  building. 
Founde.t  v.t.     [See  Fond,  v.i.]    To  try. 
Chaticei: 

Founder  (found'er),  n.  One  who  founds, 
fixes,  or  estalilishes;  as,  (a)  one  wlio  lays  a 
foundation  or  begins  to  erect;  as,  thefounder 
of  a  temple  or  city,  (b)  An  author;  one 
from  whom  anything  originates ;  as,  the 
foil  nder  of  a  sect  of  philosophers ;  thefounder 
of  a  family  or  race. 

Of  tlie  whole  modern  movement  of  metaphysical 
science,  we  have  already  pointed  out  Bacon  and 
Descartes  as  the  foitnders.  J.  D.  Morcll. 

(c)  One  who  endows ;  one  who  furnishes  a 
permanent  fund  for  tlie  support  of  an  insti- 
tution; as,  the  founder  of  a  college  or  hos- 
pital. 

Founder  (found'er),  n.  One  who  founds; 
one  who  casts  metals  in  various  forms ;  a 
caster;  as,  a  founder  of  cannon,  bells,  hard- 
ware, printing  types,  &c. 

Founder  (found'er),  v.i.  [O.Fr.  fondrcr, 
afondrer,  to  sink  as  a  ship,  to  go  to  the  Ijot- 
tom,  to  founder — fond,  ground,  bottom, 
from  1,.  fundus,  the  bottom.]  1.  Naut.  to 
fill  or  be  filled  and  sink,  as  a  ship  which  is  no 
longer  able  to  keep  above  water. — 2.  To  fail; 
to  miscarry.  'All  his  tricks /ouiider.'  Sliak. 
3.  To  trip;  to  fall;  to  go  lame,  as  a  horse. 

Founder  (found'er),  v.t.  To  cause  internal 
inflammation  and  great  soreness  in  the  feet 
of  a  horse,  so  as  to  disable  or  lame  him. 

Founder  (found'er),  n.  In  farriery,  (a)  a 
lameness  occasioned  by  inflammation  within 
the  hoof  of  a  horse.  (6)  An  inflammatory 
fever  of  the  body,  or  acute  rheumatism. 

Founderous  (found'er-us),  a.  Causing  to 
founder,  go  lame,  or  be  knocked  up. 

1  have  travelled  through  the  negociation,  and  a  sad 
fou7ideroits  road  it  is.  Burke. 

Founders' -  dust  (found'erz-dust),  n.  In 
founding,  charcoal  powder,  and  coal  and 
coke  dust,  ground  fine,  and  sifted  for  castuig 
purposes.  Simmonds. 

Founders' -  sand  (found'erz-sand),  n.  In 
.founding,  a  specie.*  of  sand  obtained  from 
Lewisham,  Kent,  and  other  districts,  for 
nuiking  foundry  moulds. 

Foundery.  See  Foundry. 

Foundling  (found'ling),  n.  [Dim.  formed 
from/ow»irf,  as  bantling  from  band,  darling 
from  dear.]  A  deserted  or  e.xposed  infant; 
a  child  found  without  a  parent  or  owner. 

Foundling  -  hospital  ( found"ling-hos'pit- 

al),  n.  A  liospital  at  which  children  deserted 
by  their  parents  and  found  by  strangers  are 
Ijrought  up. 

Foundress  (f ound'res),  71.  A  female  founder; 
a  woman  who  founds  or  establishes,  or  who 
endows  with  a  fund. 

Foundry,  Foundery  (found'ri,  found'e-ri), 
n.  [Fr.  fonder ie.]  1.  The  art  of  easting 
metals  into  various  forms  for  use  by  melting 
them  and  pouring  them  into  moulds.  ~2.  The 
buildings  and  works  occupied  for  casting 
metals;  as,  a.  foundry  of  l)ells,  of  hollow 
ware,  of  cannon,  of  types,  &c. 

Fount  (fount),  m.  [Jj.fons,fontis.'\  A  spring 
of  water;  a  fountain. — Holy -water fount,  the 
stone  basin  or  receptacle  for  holy-water  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches.  See  Aspersorhjm 
and  Stoup.— Z''iHHit  of  types.   See  Font. 

Fountain  (fount'an),  n.  [Fr.  fontaine,  L.L. 


constantly  supplied  with  pure  water  for 
drinking  or  other  useful  purposes,  or  for 
ornament.  Ornamental  foimtains  are  often 
introduced  in  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds; 
and  public  fountains,  of  an  elaborate  char- 
acter, are  often  met  with 
in  continental  towns,  es- 
pecially in  Italy.— 3.  Ori- 
gin; first  principle  or 
cause;  the  source  of  any- 
thing. 'Almighty  God,  the 
fountain  of  all  goodness.' 
Common  Prayer. — 4.  In 
heraldry,  a  circle  called  a 
roundle  divided  into  six 
spaces  by  waved  lines 


Fountain. 


Ornamental  Fountain. — Villa  Borghese,  Rome. 

fontana,fiomT,.fons,fontis,  afountain.]  1.  A 
spring  or  natural  source  of  water;  a  spring  or 
issuing  of  water  from  the  earth;  the  head  6r 
source  of  a  river.— 2.  An  artificial  spout,  jet, 
or  shower  of  water ;  also,  the  structure  or 
works  in  which  such  a  spout,  jet,  or  shower 
is  produced ;  a  basin  or  other  structure  kept 


across  the  shield,  and  tinctirred  argent  and 
azure. 

Fountain-head  (fountTm-hed),  n.  Primary 
source;  original;  first  principle. 
Above  our  atmosphere's  intestine  wars, 
Rain's  fountain-head,  the  magazine  of  hail. 

You7i». 

Fountainless  (fount'an-les),  a.  Having  no 
fountain ;  wanting  a  spring. 

A  barren  desert fountaijiless  and  dry.  Milton. 

Fountain-pen  (fount'an-pen),  n.  A  writing 
pen  with  a  reservoir  for  furnishing  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  ink. 

Fountain-tree  (fount'an-tre),  n.  1.  A  popular 
name  of  the  Indian  cei\aT  (Cedrus  Deodara), 
from  the  large  quantity  of  turpentine  which 
it  yields.  — 2.  A  popular  name  for  a  Brazilian 
tree,  Ccesalpinia  pluviosa,  the  young  twigs 
of  which  yield,  when  shaken,  a  clear  drink- 
aljle  fluid. 

Fountful  (fount 'fill),  a.  Full  of  springs; 
a.s,fountful  Ida. 

Fouquiera  (fo-ke-a'ra),  n.  pi.  [After  Dr. 
Pierre  Eloi  Fouquier,  a  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Paris.]  A  genus  of  Mexican  plants, 
a  somewhat  abnormal  form  of  nat.  order 
Tamaricacese.  'The  three  species  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  entire  oblong  fleshy  clus- 
tered leaves,  seated  in  the  axil  of  a  spine 
or  a  cushion,  with  scarlet  flowers  arranged 
in  a  terminal  spike  or  panicle. 

Four  (for),  a.  [A.  Sa.x.  feOwer.  Cog.  0.  Sax. 
fiwar,  Fris.  fioioer;  G.  and  D.  vier;  Goth. 
fidvor;  L.  quatuor;  Gr.  tessares  or  tettares; 
Piuss.  cetvero;  W.  pedwar;  It.  ceathair;  Skr. 
chatvdr ;  Pali  chattdrd.  The  hypothetical 
primitive  form  is  katvar,  supposed  to  be 
compounded  of  ha  for  eka,  one  (as  in  Skr. ), 
and  tvar,  three.]  'Twice  two;  denoting  the 
sum  of  two  and  two. 

Four  (for),  n.  1.  The  number  consisting  of 
twice  two.  Hence— 2.  A  four-oared  boat; 
the  crew  of  a  four-oared  boat.— To  go  or  run 
on  all  four,  or  on  all  fours,  (a)  to  go  or  run 
on  the  hands  and  feet,  or  the  hands  and 
knees. 

A  child  naturally  ^£j^j  on  all  four.    Bp.  Home. 

(b)  To  be  perfect  or  con- 
sistent in  all  respects;  as, 
the  simile  does  not  run 
on  all  fours.  See  All- 
fours. 

Fourbe  (f orb),  n.  [Fr.  ]  A 
tricking  fellow ;  a  cheat. 

Evelyn. 

Fourchee,  Fourchi  (for- 

she',  for'shi),  pp.  [Fr. 
fourchi,  forked.  ]  In  her. 
an  appellation  given  to  a  cross  forked  at 
the  ends. 

Fourchette  (for-shef),  n.  [Fr.,a 
fork,  a  table-fork.]  1.  In  anat. 
(a)  the  thin  posterior  commissure 
by  which  the  labia  majora  of  the 
pudendum  unite  together,  (b)  The 
united  clavicles  ormerry-thought 
of  birds.  —  2.  In  surg.  an  instru- 
ment used  to  raise  and  support 
the  tongue  during  the  operation 
of  dividing  the  fra;num.  —  3.  In 
glovemaking ,  the  piece  between 
the  two  fingers  to  which  the 
front  and  back  portions  are 
sewed. 

Four-cornered  (for'kor-nird),  a. 
Having  four  corners  or  angles. 
Four-edged  (for'ejd),  a.  Having 
four  edges. 

Fourfold  (foi-'fold),  a.  Four  times 
told ;  quadruple ;  as,  a  fourfold 
division. 

He  shall  restore  the  \a.mti fourfold.    2  Sam.  xii.  6. 

Fourfold  (for'fold),  n.    Four  times  as  many 

or  as  much. 
Fourfold  (for'fold),  v.  t.  To  assess  in  a  four- 
fold ratio.  Goodrich. 

FourfOOted  (for'fut-ed),  a.  Having  four 
feet. 


Cross  fourchee. 


Fourgon  (for-goh),  n.  [Fr.]  An  ammunition 
waggon  or  tumbril;  a  baggage-cart. 

My  Lord  Bareacre's  chariot,  britska,  and  four^on, 
that  anybody  might  pay  fur  who  liked.  Thackeray. 

Four-handed  (for'hand-ed),  a.  Having  four 
hands;  quadrumanous. 

Four-horse  (fortiors),  a.  Dra-wn  by  four 
horses;  as,  n, four-horse  coach. 

Fourierism  (fo'ri-er-izm),  n.  The  system 
propounded  by  Charles  Fourier,  a  French- 
man. According  to  him  all  the  woild  was 
to  be  subdivided  into  phalansteries  or  asso- 
ciations, consisting  of  1800  members,  each 
group  occupying  a  common  edifice,  and  all 
enjoying  the  fruit  of  their  labours  in  com- 
mon. Though  talent  and  industry  were  to 
be  rewarded,  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to 
be  indigent,  or  debarred  from  a  certain 
amount  of  luxury  and  amusement.  A  uni- 
versal language  was  to  be  established,  while 
the  several  groups  were  to  be  associated  to- 
gether under  a  central  government,  like  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland  or  the  States  of 
America.  Fourierism  is  one  of  the  specific 
forms  of  Communism. 

Fourierist,  Fourierite  (fo'ri-er-ist,  fo'ri-er- 
it),  n.  An  adherent  of  the  system  pro- 
pounded by  Charles  Fourier  of  Besan^on. 

Four-in-hand  (fortn-hand),  n.  A  vehicle 
drawn  by  four  horses  and  guided  by  one 
driver  holding  all  the  reins. 

As  quaint  n  fcur-i}i.hand  as  you  shall  see. 

Te^tityson. 

Four-in-hand  (for'in-hand),  a.  Drawn  by 
four  horses  and  guided  by  one  driver  hold- 
ing all  the  reins;  as,  a,  four-in-hand  coach. 

Four-in-hand  (for'in-hand),  adv.  With 
four  horses  yoked  to  a  vehicle  and  guided 
by  reins  held  in  the  hand  of  a  single  driver; 
as,  he  was  (lriving/oMr-in.-/ianfZ. 

Fourling  (for'ling),  n.  One  of  four  children 
liorn  at  t)ie  same  time. 

Fouxm  (form),  n.  Same  a.%Form.  B.  Jonson. 

Fourneau  (for-no),  n.  [Fr.]  Milit.  the 
chamber  of  a  mine  in  which  the  powder  is 
lodged. 

Fourpence  (for'pens),  n.  A  small  silver 
coin  worth  four  pennies ;  a  fourpenny  bit ; 

a  groat. 

Fourpenny  (for'pen-ni),  a.  Of  the  value  of 
fourpence;  that  may  be  purchased  for  four- 
pence. 

Fourpenny  (for'pen-ni),  n.  A  small  silver 
coin  worth  fourpence. 

Four-poster  (for'post-er),  n.  A  large  bed 
havin.u  four  posts  or  pillars  for  the  curtains. 

Fourpounder  (for-pound'er),  n.  A  loaf, 
4  lbs.  in  weight. 

I  ha'  fjone  and  bought  a  fontpoujtder  out  of  an- 
other baker's  shop.  Airs.  GaskelL. 

Fourrier  (fbr'rer),  n.   [Fr.]  A  harbinger. 

Sir  (Sr.  Buck. 

Fourscore  (for' skor),  a.  [See  Score.]  Four 
times  twenty;  eighty.  It  is  used  elliptically 
for  fourscore  years;  as,  a  man  oi  fourscore. 

Fourscore  (for'skor),  n.  Twenty  taken  four 
times;  eighty  units. 

Foursome,  Foursum  (f our'sum),  a.  A  word 
applied  to  anything  in  w'hich  four  act  to- 
gether; as,  a/OT(cs?()i!_reel.  [Scotch.] 

Foursquare  (for'skwar),  a.  Having  four 
sides  and  four  angles  equal;  square. 

And  thou  shalt  make  an  altar  of  shittim  wood,  five 
cubits  long,  and  five  cubits  broad,  the  altar  shall  be 
foursquare.  Ex.  xxvii.  i. 

Fourteen  (for'ten),  n.  1.  The  number  con- 
sisting of  ten  and  four. — 2.  A  symbol  re- 
presenting this  number,  as  14  or  xiv. 

Fourteen  (for'ten),  a.  [Four  and  ten;  A.  Sax. 
feowertyn.}    Four  and  ten;  twice  seven. 

Foxirteenth  (for'tenth),  a.  The  ordinal  of 
fom-teen;  tlie  fonrth  after  the  tenth. 

Fourteenth  (for'tenth).  n.  1.  One  of  four- 
teen equal  parts  in  which  a  whole  is  divided; 
the  quotient  of  a  miit  divided  by  fourteen. 
2.  In  music,  the  octave  or  replicate  of  the 
seventh,  a  distance  comprehending  thirteen 
diatonic  intervals. 

Fourth  (forth),  ft.  The  ordinal  of  four;  the 
next  after  the  third. 

Fourth  (forth),  n.  1.  One  of  four  equal 
parts  into  which  a  whole  is  divided ;  the 
quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  four.— 2.  In 
music,  an  interval  composed  of  two  tones 
and  a  semitone.  Three  full  tones  compose 
a  tritone  or  fourth  redundant.  The  dim- 
inished fourth  consists  of  a  whole  tone  and 
two  semitones ;  and  the  perfect  fourth  of 
two  whole  tones  and  a  semitone. 

Fourthly  (forth'U),  adv.  In  the  fourth 
place. 

Four-'way  Cock,  Four--way  Valve  (foi-'wa 
kok,  for'wii  valv),  n.  A  description  of  au- 
tomatic valve  occasionally  used  in  steam- 


ch,  cfeain;     Ch,  Sc.  locft;     g,  30;     3,  job;     i,  Fr.  t07i;     ns,  sing;     IH,  «Aen;  th,  fAiu;    w,  toig;    wh,  tc/iig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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engines  for  passing  the  steam  alternately  to 
tlie  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  cylinder  and 
to  the  condenser.  It  is  shown  in  section 
in  the  figure,  a  is 
the  communication 
with  the  steam-pipe, 
b  the  passage  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  cyl- 
inder, c  to  the  con- 
denser, and  d  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  cyl- 
inder. Wlien  tlie 
centre  is  turned  a 
(luarter  of  a  revolu- 
tion, the  action  is 
reversed,  and  the 
steam,  instead  of  en- 
tering the  cylinder  at  the  lower  end  by  d, 
will  enter  at  the  upper  end  through  b. 

Four-wheeled  (foi-'wheld),  a.  Having  or 
running  on  four  wlieels. 

Four-wheeler  (f or-wher6r),?j.  A  coach  with 
four  wliei'ls. 

Fouter  (fo'ter), «.  [¥r.  f outre.  See  FoUTV.] 
A  despicable  fellow.  [Old  Englisli  and 
Scotch,] 

Fouth,  Fowth  (futh),  n.    [From/o?t',  full.] 
Abundance;  plenty;  fulness.  [Scotch.] 
He  has  a /oittlt  o  aiild  nick-nackets; 
Rusty  airn  caps  and  jingliii"  jackets.  Burns, 

Fouth,  Fowth  (futh),  a.  Abundant ;  copi- 
ous; plenteous. 

When  tlie  wnid  is  in  the  South,  rain  will  h^/outh. 

Scotch  proverb. 

Foutrat  (fo'tra),  n.    [O.Fr.)   A  fig;  a  scoff. 

A foutra  for  the  world  and  worldhngs  base!  Shak. 

Fouty  (fo'ti),  (t.  [Fr.  ./o?<«K,  pp.  of /oMire;  L. 

futuo,  to  leclier.]    Mean;  base;  despicable. 

[Used  in  Scotland  and  North  of  England.] 
Foveate  (f o've-at),  a.    [L.  fovea,  a  pit.  ]  In 

bot.  covered  with  small  excavations  or  pits; 

pitted. 

Foveolate,  Foveolated(f6've-6-lat,  fo've-o- 
lat-ed),  (I.  [See  FovEOLE.  ]  In  tot  marked 
by  little  depressions  or  pits. 

Foveole  (fo've-ol),  n.  [A  dim.  formed  from 
L.  fovea,  a  pit.]  In  but.  the  perithecium  of 
certain  fungals;  the  bottle-like  receptacle 
of  certain  fungi  containing  spore-cases. 

Fovilla  (fo-vil'la),  11.   [Dim.  formed  from  L. 

fovea,  to  warm,  to  cherish,  to  nourish.  ]  In 
bot.  the  minute  powder  or  semi-fluid  matter 
contained  in  the  interior  of  the  pollen  grain, 
and  wliich  is  the  immediate  agent  in  fer- 
tilization. It  descends  through  the  poUen 
tubes  towards  the  ovule  or  young  seed. 

Fowertie.t  n.    Forty.  Chaucer. 

Fowl  (foul),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fugel,  fugol,  a  fowl, 
a  bird,  D.  and  G.  vogel,  Icel.  and  Dan.  fugl, 
Goth,  fugls,  a  bird.  It  has  sometimes  been 
connected  with  A.  Sax.  fleogan,  to  tly,  but 
the  absence  of  I  in  the  noun  while  it  appears 
in  the  verb,  as  is  the  case  with  the  corre- 
sponding words  in  Dutch,  German,  &c.,  is 
against  this]  1.  A  bird:  often  unchanged 
in  the  plural.  '  Have  dominion  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air. '  Gen.  i. 
28. — 2.Abarn-iloorfowl; acookorhen.  [This 
is  now  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word;  bird 
being  tlie  general  term  for  feathered  biped.] 

Fowl  (foul),  V.  i.  To  catch  or  kill  wild  fowls 
for  game  or  food,  as  by  means  of  bird-lime, 
decoys,  nets,  and  snares,  by  pursuing  them 
with  falcons  or  hawks,  or  by  shooting. 

Fowler  (foul'er),  n.  A  sportsman  wlio  pur- 
sues wild  fowls,  or  takes  or  kills  them  for 
food. 

Fowling-piece  (f  oul'ing-pes),  n.  A  light  gun 
for  shooting  fowls  or  birds  of  any  kind. 

Fowth,  n.  and  re.    See  FoUTH. 

Fox(foks),  n.  [A.  Sax.;  G,  fiiclis,  L.G.  voss, 
Prov.  E.  faws.  Goth,  fauho.  fox.    Fixen  (E. 


Common  Fox  {Cams  viclpes). 

vioxn)  was  the  A.  Sax.  for  she-fox.]  1.  An 
animal  of  the  genus  Canis,  with  a  straight 


tail,  yellowish  or  straw-coloured  hair,  and 
erect  ears.  This  animal  burrows  in  the 
earth,  is  remarkable  for  his  cunning,  and 
preys  on  lamlis,  geese,  hens,  or  other  smaU 
animals.  Besides  the  common  fox  of  Europe 
(Canis  vulpes),  there  are  various  other 
species,  as  the  arctic  fox  (C  lagopus),  black 
fox  (C.  argentatus),  red  fox  (C.  fulvun), 
crossed  fox  (C.  decnsnatus),  swift  fox  (C. 
vclox),  &u.  By  some  naturalists  the  foxes 
are  classed  as  a  sub-genus  of  the  genus  Canis, 
to  which  the  name  Vulpes  is  given.— 2.  A 
sly,  cunning  fellow. 

Go  ye.  and  tell  thatyijjc  (Herod  Agrippa),  Behold, 
I  cast  out  devils.  Luke  xiii.  32. 

3.  A  local  name  of  a  British  fish,  the  gem- 
meous  dragonet  (Callionyinus  lyra),  from 
its  yellow  colour:  called  in  Scotland  gowdie 
(that  is,  'goldy'),  and  in  Cornwall  yellow 
skulpin.—i.  Naut.  a  seizing  made  by  twist- 
ing several  rope-yarns  together.  —6.  An  in- 
habitant of  the  state  of  Maine.  [United 
States  slang.] 

Fox  (foks),  v.t.  1  t  To  intoxicate;  to  stupify. 

I  drank  ...  so  much  wine  that  I  was  even  almost 
foxed.  Pepys. 

2.  To  make  sour,  as  beer  in  fermenting. — 

3.  To  repair,  as  boots,  by  adding  new  soles, 
or  a  new  front  upper  leather.  [United 
States.] 

Fox  (foks),  vi.  To  turn  sour:  applied  to 
beer  when  it  sours  in  fermenting. 

Foxt  (foks),  n.  [L.  falx;  comp.  E. /aZcAiOTl.  ] 
An  ancient  cant  expression  for  a  sword. 

O  Signieur  Dew,  thou  dy'st  on  point  oi/ox. 
Except.  O  Si:.,'nieur.  thou  do  give  to  me 
Egregious  ransom.  Shal,'. 

Fox-hat  (foks'bat),  n.  A  bat  of  the  family 
Pteropidfe,  including  some  of  the  largest 
of  the  bat  tribe,  one  species,  the  Pteropvs 
edulis,  or  kalong,  attaining  a  length  of  from 
4  to  5  feet  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  the 
tip  of  the  other.  They  inhabit  Australia, 
Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  &c.,  as  well  as  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Fox-brush  (foks'brush),  n.  The  tail  of  a  fox. 

Fox-case  (foks'kas),  n.    The  skin  of  a  fox. 

Fox-chase  (toks'chas),  ?i.  The  pursuit  of  a 
fox  with  hounds. 

Fox-earth  (foks'erth),  n.  A  hole  in  the 
earth  to  which  a  fox  resorts  to  hide  itself. 

Foxed  (fokst),  p.  and  a.  Discoloured  or 
stained;  as,  foxed  timber. — Foxed  books,  a 
term  applied  to  books  of  which  the  paper 
has  become  spotted  with  light  brown  or 
yellow  spots,  owing  to  some  fault  in  the 
manufacture. 

Foxerie.t  Foxery.t 

n.  Behaviour  like 

that    of    a  fox 

Chaucer. 
Fox -evil  (foks'e- 

vil),  n.    A  kind  of 

disease  in  which 

the  hair  falls  off. 
Fox-fish(foks'fish), 

II,  Same  as  Fox,  3. 

Foxglove  (foks'- 

gluv),n.  Acoiumon 
British  plant.  Di- 
gitalis purpurea, 
nat.  order  Scrophu- 
lariacese.  It  grows 
on  banks,pastures, 
etc.,  in  hilly  and 
especially  subal- 
pine  and  rocky 
countries  in  Eu- 
rope. Its  flowers  are  campanulate,  and 
somewhat  resembling  the  finger  of  a  glove. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  stately  and  beautiful 
of  our  native  herbaceous  plants,  and  one 
that  has  great  reputation  as  a  medicinal 
plant,  being  employed  as  a  sedative,  nar- 
cotic, and  diuretic  in  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  dropsy.  Its  medicinal  properties  are 
due  to  the  poisonous  substmce  known  as 
digitalin.  A  decoction  or  infusion  of  the 
leaves  is  what  is  generally  used.  The  flowers 
are  usually  purple,  but  sometimes  white. 
Several  other  species  are  grown  in  gardens, 
suchas  D  graiidiilora  and  D.  lutea,  with  yel- 
low flowers,  and  D.  ferriiginea  with  brown. 
Fox-grape  (foks'grap),  n.  A  name  given  to 
sevi'i  al  North  American  varieties  of  grape, 
as  Vitis  Labrusca,  V.  cordifolia,  from  their 
foxy  perfume. 

Foxhound  (foks 'hound),  n.  A  hound  for 
chasing  foxes;  a  variety  of  hound  in  which 
are  combined,  in  the  highest  degree  of  ex- 
cellence.Heetness,  strength,  spirit,finescent, 
perseverance,  and  subordination.  The  fox- 
hound is  smaller  than  the  staghound,  its 
average  height  being  from  20  to  22  inches. 


It  is  supposed  to  be  a  mixed  breed  between 
the  staghound  or  the  bloodhound  and  the 


Foxglove 
{Digi/alis  purpurea). 


Foxhound. 

greyhound.  It  is  commonly  of  a  white 
colour  with  patches  of  black  and  tan. 

Foxhunt  (foks'hunt),  n.  The  chase  or  hunt- 
ing of  a  fox  with  hounds. 

Foxhunter  (foks'hunt-er),  n.  One  who 
hunts  or  pursues  foxes  with  hounds. 

Fox-hunting  (foks'hunt-ing),  n.  The  pur- 
suit of  tlie  fox;  fox-chase. 

Fox-hunting  (foks'hunt-ing),  a.  Relating 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  fox;  having  the  tastes 
or  habits  of  a  foxhunter.  '  A  fox-hunting 
squire.'  Macaulay. 

Foxish,  Foxlike  (foks'ish,  foksHk),  a.  Re- 
sembling a  fox  in  qualities;  cunning. 

Foxlyt  (foks'Ii),  a.  Having  tlie  qualities  of 
a  fox;  as, /oa;^!/ craft.  Latimer. 

Fox-shark  (foks'shiirk),  n.  A  genus  of 
sharks,  Alopias  or  Alopecias.  Called  also 
the  Sea-fox  or  Thresher.    See  SEA-FOX. 

Foxship  (foks'ship),  n.  The  character  or 
qualities  of  a  fox;  cunning. 

Hadst  thou  foxship 
To  banish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome, 
Than  tliou  hast  spoken  words?  Shak. 

Fox-sleep  (foks'slep),  n.    A  feigned  sleep. 

Foxtail  (foks'tal),  n.  1.  The  tail  of  a  fox.— 
2.  Same  as  Foxtail-grass. — 3.  In  metal,  the 
cinder,  more  or  less  of  a  cylindrical  form 
and  hollow  in  tlie  centre,  obtained  in  the 
last  stage  of  the  charcoal  finery  process. — 
Foxtail  wedging,  in  joinery,  a  method  of 
wedging  performed  by  sticking  into  the 
point  of  a  wooden  bolt  a  thin  wedge  of  hard 
wood,  which,  when  the  bolt  reaches  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  splits,  expands,  and 
secures  it. 

Fox-tailed  (foks'tiild),  a.  Resembhng  the 
tail  of  a  fox. 

Foxtail-grass  (foks'tal-gras),  n.  The  com- 
mon name  given  to  the  grasses  of  the  genus 
Alopecurus,  because  of  the  close  cylindrical 
panicle  in  which  the  spikelets  of  flowers  are 
arranged.  Of  the  fourteen  species  known, 
six  are  natives  of  Britain.  A.  pratensis  is 
an  abundant  natural  grass  in  meadows  and 
pastures,  and  is  an  excellent  fodder  plant. 
The  alpine  foxtail-grass  (A.  alpinus)  is  a 
rare  plant,  being  much  prized  and  eagerly 
sought  after  as  a  botanical  rarity. 

Foxtrap  (foks'trap),  «.  A  trap,  or  a  gin  or 
snare,  to  catch  foxes. 

Foxy  (foks'i),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  foxes; 
wily. — 2.  Resembling  or  partaking  of  the 
character  of  a  fox;  suggestive  of  a  fox  or  of 
cunning.  '  Modred's  narrow  foxy  face.' 
Tennyson.— Z.  A  term  applied  to  grapes 
which  have  the  coarse  flavour  of  the  fox- 
grape.— 4.  Sour:  said  of  wine,  beer,  &c., 
which  has  soured  in  the  course  of  fermenta- 
tion. 

Foyt  (foi),  n.  [Fr.  foy,  foi,  faith,  whence 
O.D.  foey,  a  compact.]  Faith;  allegiance. 
Spenser. 

Foy  (foi),  n.  [O.D.  foey,  a  compact,  from 
Vv.  foy,  foi,  faith,  because  it  was  customarj 
of  obi  to  confirm  covenants  by  eating  and 
drinking  together.  ]  A  feast  given  by  a  person 
who  is  about  to  leave  a  place. 

He  did  at  the  Dog  give  me  and  some  other  friends 
of  his  his  foy,  he  being  to  set  sail  to.day.  Pepys. 

Foylet  (foil),  v.t.    To  foil ;  to  defeat  or  con- 

iiuer;  to  trample.  Spenser. 
Foyndt  (foind),  pre*.    [See  FoiN.]  Pushed 

cir  thrust,  as  in  fencing.  Spenser. 
Foysont  (foi'zon),  n.  Abundance.  SeeFoiSON. 

Scotland  liath  foysoits  to  fill  up  your  will. 

Of  your  mere  own.  Shak. 

Foziness  (fo'zi-nes),  n.  [See  FoZY.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  fozy ;  sponginess; 
softness ;  hence,  want  of  stamina ;  want  of 
spirit;  dulness.  [Scotch.] 

The  weak  and  young  Whigs  have  become  middle- 
aged,  and        foziness  can  no  longer  be  concealed. 

Blackwood' s  Mag. 

Fozy  (fo'zi),  a.  [A.  Sax.  wosig,  juicy;  D.  voos, 
.spongy;  Icel.  vos,  watery.]  Spongy;  soft; 
fat  and  puffy.  [Scotch.] 

Fra.t  prep.    For  Fro.  Chancer. 

Fratobit  (frab'bit),  a.  Peevish.  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell.  [Provincial.] 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall; 


met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  ab«ne;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Chevron  fracted. 


Fracas  (fra-ka),  n.  [Ft.,  from  fraeasser,  to 
crash;  It.  fracassare—fra  (from  L.  tra, 
trans),  across,  and  cassare,  to  break.]  An 
uproar;  a  noisy  quarrel;  a  disturbance. 

Fraciie  (frash),  n.  In  glass-work,  an  iron 
pan  in  whicli  glass  vessels  newly  formed  are 
placed,  to  be  put  into  the  lower  oven  over 
the  furnace. 

Fracid  (fras'id),  ft.  [L.  fracidus,  mellow, 
soft.]  Rotten  from  being  too  ripe;  over- 
ripe; particularly,  in  hot.  of  a  pasty  texture, 
between  fleshy  and  pulpy. 

Frack  (f  rak),  a.  [A  form  of  frank.  Comp. 
Sc.  druckea,  E.  drunken;  G.  blick,  E.  Mink.] 
Ready;  eager;  forward.  [Scotch.] 

Fractt  (frakt),  v.t.  [L.  frango,  fractum,  to 
break.]   To  break;  to  violate. 

His  days  and  times  are  past, 
And  my  reliance  on  hisyracied  dates 
Hath  smit  my  credit.  Sha/c. 

Fractable  (frakt'a-bl),  n.  A  gable  coping, 
wlieu  the  coping  follows  the  outline  of  the 
gable,  and  is  broken  into  steps,  crenelles, 

0. gees,  (fee. 

Fracted  (frakt'ed),  p.  and 
a.  In  her.  having  a  part 
displaced  as  if  broken;  as, 
a  chevron /racted 

Fraction  (frak'shon),  n. 
[I'r. ;  Xj.fractio,  from  fran- 
go, fractum,   to  break.] 

1.  The  act  of  breaking,  or 
state  of  Ijeing  Ijroken,  es- 
pecially by  violence ;  spe- 
cifically, eccles.  the  rite  of  breaking  the 
bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucliarist. 

Neither  can  the  natural  body  of  Christ  be  subject 
to  any  fraction  or  breaking  up.  Foxe. 

2.  A  fragment;  a  portion. 

The  fyactwiis  of  her  faith,  orts  ofher  love. 

The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits  and  .greasy  reliques 

Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Dioniede. 

Sliak. 

3.  In  arith.  and  alg.  one  or  more  aliquot 
parts  of  a  unit  or  whole  number;  any  division 
of  a  whole  number  or  unit,  as  f,  two-fifths, 
\,  one-fourth,  wliich  are  called  vulgar  frac- 
tions. In  these,  the  figure  above  the  line  is 
called  the  numerator,  and  the  figure  below 
the  line  the  denominator.  The  denominator 
points  out  the  number  of  eiiual  parts  into 
which  unity  or  a  quantity,  considered  as  a 
wliole,  is  divided,  and  the  numerator  points 
out  how  many  of  these  parts  are  taken. 
Thus,  in  the  fraction  J,  the  unit  or  whole 
i.s  divided  into  4  equal  parts,  and  3  of  them 
taken.  A  proper  fraction  is  one  whose 
numerator  is  less  than  its  denominator. 
An  improper  fraction  is  one  whose  numer- 
ator is  not  less  than  its  denominator,  as  J, 

A  simple  fraction  expresses  one  or  more 
of  the  equal  parts  into  which  the  unit  is 
divided,  without  reference  to  any  other 
fraction.  A  compound  fraction  expresses 
one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  into  which 
another  fraction  or  a  mixed  number  is 
divided.  Compound  fractions  have  the  word 
of  interposed  between  the  simple  fractions 
of  which  tliey  are  composed:  thus,  J  of  f  of 
1*-  is  a  compound  fraction.  A  complex  frac- 
tion is  that  wliich  has  a  fraction  either  in 
its  numerator  or  denominator,  or  in  each  of 

them :  thus,       —,  and  5?  are  complex 
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fractions.  In  decimal  fractions  the  deno- 
mhiator  is  10,  or  some  number  produced  by 
the  continued  multiplication  of  10  as  a  fac- 
tor, such  as  100,  1000.  &c. ;  hence,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  writing  the  denominator, 
and  the  fraction  is  usually  expressed  by 
putting  a  point  (■)  before  the  numerator,  as 
•5  =  ,';;;  -25  =  ^%%;  ■05  =  -i5ij-  See  under  DE- 
CIMAL. 

Fractional  (frak'shon-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
tractions;  comprising  a  part  or  the  parts  of 
a  unit;  constituting  a  fraction;  3.?,,  fractional 
numbers. 

Fractionary  (frak'shon-a-ri),  a.  Fractional. 

Fractious  (frak'shus),  a.  [From  Prov.  E. 
fratch,  to  quarrel  or  chide.]  Apt  to  quarrel; 
cross;  snappish;  peevish;  fretful;  as,  a  frac- 
tious man;  a, fractious  child. 

Fractiously  (frak'shus-li),  adv.  In  a  frac- 
tious manner;  snappishly. 

Fractiousness  (frak'shus-nes),  n.  A  frac- 
tious or  suMppisli  temper. 

Fracture  (frak'tfir),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  fractura, 
from  frango,  fractum, tohreak.]  1.  A  break- 
age; a  breach  in  a  body,  especially  caused  By 
violence;  a  rupture  of  a  solid  body.— 2.  In 
surg.  the  breaking  of  a  bone.  A  fracture 
is  simple  or  compound:  simple  when  the 
bone  only  is  divided;  compound  when  the 
bone  is  broken,  with  a  laceration  of  the 


integuments.  A  fracture  is  termed  trans- 
verse, longitudinal,  or  oblique,  according 
to  its  direction  in  regard  to  the  axis  of 
the  bone.  — 3.  In  mineral,  the  manner  in 
which  a  mineral  breaks,  and  by  which  its 
texture  is  displayed;  the  broken  surface;  as, 
a  compact /cacftwc;  a  fibrous  fracture ;  foli- 
ated, striated,  or  conchoidal  fracture,  &c. 
Fracture  (frak'tiir),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  frac- 
tured; ppr.  fracturing.  To  break;  to  burst 
asunder;  to  crack;  to  separate  the  continu- 
ous parts  of;  as,  to  fracture  a  bone;  to  frac- 
ture the  skull. 
Frae  (fra),  prep.  From.  [Scotch.] 
Frsenum  (fre'num),  n.  pi.  Fra3na  (fre'na), 
[L.,  a  bridle.]  In  anat.  a  ligament  which 
checks  or  restrains  the  motion  of  a  part ; 
as,  the  f  rcenum  linguce,a  fold  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  binds  down 
the  tongue. 

Fragaria  (fra-ga'ri-a),  n.  [L  fraga,  fra- 
gorum,  strawberries.]  The  strawberry  genus, 
a  genus  of  perennial  herbs  with  creeping 
stolons, nat.  order  Rosacese.  Only  four  species 
are  known.  The  fruit  consists  of  numerous 
small  hard  achenes  sunk  in  the  surface  of 
a  large  fleshy  receptacle.  One  species,  F. 
vesca  (the  wild  strawberry),  is  a  British  plant 
common  in  shady  places.  The  cultivated 
strawberry  is  F.  elatior.  See  Strawberry. 

Fragile  (fra'jil),  a.  [L.  .fragilis,  from  frango, 
to  break.]  Brittle;  easily  broken;  easily 
destroyed;  liable  to  fail. 

The  stallc  of  ivy  is  tough,  and  not  fragile.  Bacon. 
Much  ostentation  vain  of  fleshly  arm 
Xndfya^iie  arms,  much  instrument  of  war. 
Long  in  preparing,  soon  to  nothing  brought. 

Aj'illon. 

Syn.  Brittle,  infirm,  weak,  frail,  slight,  de- 
licate. 

Fragilely  (fra'jil-li),  adv.  In  a  fragile  man- 
ner. 

Fragileness  (fra'jil-nes),  n.  Same  as  Fra- 
gilitii. 

Fragility  (fra-jil'i-ti),  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  fragile;  brittleness;  fran- 
gibility;  liability  to  fail;  frailty. 

All  could  not  be  right,  in  such  a  state,  in  this  lower 
R^e  offra<^i77i!y.  Sii- H.  U'otton, 

Fragment  (frag'ment),  n.  [L.  fragmentum, 
from  frango,  to  break.]  A  part  broken  off; 
a  piece  separated  from  anything  by  break- 
ing; anything  left  uncompleted;  apart  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest;  a  small  detached  por- 
tion; as,  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  writing. 
'The  fragments  of  the  golden  day.'  Tenny- 
son. 

Fragmental  (frag-ment'al),  a.  Consisting 
of  fragments;  fragmentary. 

Fragmentarily  (frag-'ment-a-ri-li),  adv.  In 
a  fragmentary  manner;  by  piecemeal. 

Fragmentary  (frag'ment-a-ri),  a.  Composed 
of  fragments  or  broken  pieces;  broken  )ip; 
not  complete  or  entire ;  disconnected.  — 
Fragmentary  rocks,  in  geol.  rocks  formed  of 
fragments  of  other  locks,  as  tufas,  agglom- 
erates, conglomerates,  and  breccias. 

Fragmented  (frag'ment-ed),  a.  Broken  into 
fragments;  existing  in  fragments. 

Fragor  (f  ra'gor),  71.  [L. ,  a  breaking,  a  crash- 
ing, from  frango,  to  break  ]  A  loud  and 
siulden  sound;  the  report  of  anything  burst- 
ing; a  loud  harsh  sound;  a  crash.  Watts. 

Fragor  (fra'gor),  n.  [From  L.  fragro,  to  emit 
a  scent.  ]  A  strong  or  sweet  scent.  Sir  T. 
Herbert. 

Fragrance  (fra'grans),  n.  [L.  fragrantia. 
See  Fragrant.]  The  quality  of  being  frag- 
rant, or  that  quality  of  bodies  which  affects 
the  olfactory  nerves  with  an  agreeable  sensa- 
tion ;  sweetness  of  smell;  pleasing  scent; 
grateful  odour. 

Eve  separate  he  spies. 
Vailed  in  a  cloud  oifragrance.  Mil'ou. 

Fragrancy  (fra'gran-si),  n.  Fragrance 
(which  see). 

The  goblet  crown'd. 
Breathed  aromatic  fragrancies  around.  Pofe. 

Fragrant  (fra'grant),  a.  [L.  fragrans,  fra- 
grantis,  ppr.  oi  fragro,  to  emit  a  scent.] 
Sweet  of  smell;  affecting  the  olfactory  nerves 
agreeably;  having  an  agreeable  perfume. 

Fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers.  Milton. 

Syn.  Sweet-smelling,  odorous,  odoriferous, 
sweet-scented,  redolent,  spicy,  aromatic. 
Fragrantly  (fra'grant-li),  adv.    With  sweet 
scent. 

Fraigllt.t  a.    Fraught.  Spenser. 

Frail  (fral),  a.  [Fr.  .frele.  It.  fraile,  L.  fra- 
gilis, fragile,  from  frag,  root  of  frango,  to 
break.]  1.  Easily  broken;  fragile;  weak; 
Infirm;  liable  to  fail  aTid  decay;  subject  to 
casualties ;  easily  destroyed ;  perishable ; 


not  firm  or  durable:  in  Scotland,  but  not  in 
England,  applied  to  persons  with  the  mean- 
ing of  infirm  in  health. 

The  materials  of  the  structure  areyV^rr/ and  perish- 
ing. Rogers. 
That  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am.       Ps.  xxxix.  4. 

2.  Weak  in  mind  or  resolution;  not  strong 
against  temptation  to  evil ;  liable  to  fall 
from  virtue;  of  infirm  virtue. 

Man  is  frail,  and  prone  to  evil.  Jer.  Taylor 
Should  some  (air frail  one  drive  her  prancing  pair 
Where  rival  peers  contend  to  please  the  fair. 

Cratic. 

3.  t  Tender.  'Deep  indignation,  and  com- 
passion/raiJ.'  Spenser. 

Frail  (fral),  n.    [Norm,  fraile,  a  basket.] 

1.  A  basket  made  of  I'ushes,  in  which  dried 
fruit  is  occasionally  imported.— 2.  A  rush 
used  for  weaving  baskets.  —  3.  A  certain 
quantity  of  raisins,  about  75  lbs.,  contained 
in  a  frail. 

Frailly  (friil'li),  adv.  In  a  frail  manner; 
weakly;  infirmly. 

Frailness  (fral'nes),  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  frail;  weakness;  infirmity; 
as,  the  frailness  of  the  body. 

Frailty  (fral'ti),  n.  1.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  frail;  weakness  of  resolu- 
tion; infirmity;  liableness  to  be  deceived  or 
seduced. 

God  knows  our  frailty  and  pities  our  weakness. 

Locl.-t. 

2.  A  fault  proceeding  from  weakness ;  a 
foible;  a  sin  of  infirmity:  in  this  sense  it  has 
a  plural. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode.  Gray. 

Si'N.  Frailness,  infirmity,  imperfection,  fail- 
ing, foible. 

Fraine,t  Frane.t  v.t.  [Lancashire  frayne; 
A.  Sax.  frcegnian;  D.  vragen;  G.  fragen,  to 
ask.]   To  ask.  Chaucer. 

Fraischeur  (friish-iii-'),  ?i.  [Fr.]  Freshness; 
coolness.  Drydcn. 

Fraise  (fraz),  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  fregio,  orna- 
ment, trimming,  frieze  on  a  building.]  In 
fort,  a  defence  consisting  of  pointed  stakes 
driven  into  the  ramparts  in  a  horizontal  or 
inclined  position. 

Fraise  t  (friiz),  n.  A  pancake  with  bacon  in 
it.    Written  also  Froise. 

Fraised  (frazd),  a.    Fortified  with  a  fraise. 

Fraknes,  Vn.  pi.  [Akin  freckle  (which  see).  ] 
Spots;  freckles.  Chaucer. 

Framable  (fram'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
framed. 

FramlDoesia  (fram-be'si-a),  n.  [Fr.  fram- 
boise, a  raspberry.]  The  yaws,  a  contagi- 
ous disease  prevalent  in  the  Antilles  and 
some  parts  of  Africa,  characterized  by  rasp- 
berry-like excrescences:  whence  the  name. 

Frame  (fram),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  framed;  ppr. 
framing.  [A.  Sax.  fremman,  to  form,  make, 
eft'ect;  O.Sax.  fremmian,  0. Fris  /re?Ha,  Icel. 
fremja,  to  accomplish,  to  bring  to  pass.  Lit. 
to  further,  from  A.  Sax.  fram,  from,  strong, 
forward  =/;'0)rt,  prep.  Skeat.]  1.  To  con- 
struct by  fitting  and  uniting  together  tbi' 
several  parts;  to  fabricate  by  orderly  con- 
struction and  union  of  various  parts;  as,  to 
frame  a  house  or  other  building.  —  2.  To 
make;  to  compose;  to  contrive;  to  plan;  to 
devise;  in  a  bad  sense,  to  invent  or  fabri- 
cate, as  something  false. 

How  many  excellent  reasonings  are  f -anted  in  the 
mind  of  a  man  of  wisdom  and  study  in  a  length  of 
years!  Halts. 

For  thou  3.it  framed  o(  the  firm  truth  of  valour. 

Sliak. 

3.  To  fit,  as  for  a  specific  end;  to  regulate; 
to  adjust;  to  shape;  to  conform;  as,  to  frame 
our  lives  according  to  the  rules  of  the  gos- 
pel, 'i^'ramed  to  make  woman  false.'  Shak. 

1.  To  execute;  to  perform. 

The  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands 
That  yarely  frame  the  oflice.  Shak. 

5.t  To  support.  'That  on  a  staff  his  feeble 
steps  did. f?'(ifnc.'  Spenser.— 6.  To  surround 
or  provide  with  a  frame,  as  a  picture. 
Frame  (fram),  To  contrive.  Judg.  xii.  6. 
Frame  (fram),  n.  1.  Anything  composed  of 
parts  fitted  and  united;  fabric;  structure: 
specifically,  bodily  structure;  make  or  build 
of  a  person;  physical  constitution;  skeleton. 

This  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile 
promontory.  Sha^. 
All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 

Whatever  stirs  this  morta] frame. 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame.  Coleridge. 

2.  The  main  timbers  of  a  structure  fitted  and 
joined  together  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
and  strengthening  the  whole;  framework;  as, 
the  frame  of  a  house,  barn,  bridge,  or  ship. 


ch,  chain;     6h,  Sc.  locA; 


,  go;  j.job; 


Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     IB,  then;  th,  thiu;     w,  wig;   v/h,  whig;  zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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3.  Any  kind  of  case  or  structure  made  for 
admitting,  inclosing,  or  supporting  tilings; 
as,  the  frame  of  a  window,  door,  picture, 
or  looliing-glass.  Specifically,  {a)  among 
printers,  a  stand  to  support  the  cases  in 
which  the  types  are  contained.  (6)  Among 
founders,  a  kind  of  ledge,  inclosing  a  board, 
which  being  filled  with  wet  sand,  serves  as 
a  mould  for  castings,  (c)  A  sort  of  loom  on 
which  linen,  silk,  &c.,  is  stretched  for  quilt- 
ing or  embroidering,  or  on  whicli  lace,  stock- 
ings, and  the  like  are  made.  —  4.  Form ; 
scheme;  structure;  constitution;  system;  as, 
a  frame  of  government.  —  5.  The  act  of 
planning  or  contriving;  contrivance;  inven- 
tion. 

John  the  bastard, 
Whose  spirits  toil  iivframa  of  villainies.  Shak. 

6.  Particular  state,  as  of  the  mind;  mental 
constitution;  natural  temper  or  disposition; 
as,  an  unhappy /rame  of  mind. 

Your  steady  soul  preserves  her fratne.  Swift. 

7.  Shape;  form;  proportion. 

A  bear's  a  savae^e  beast, 
Whelp'd  without  form,  until  the  dam 
Has  lick'd  it  into  shape  audfr-ame,  Httdibra-s. 

Frame-bridge  (fram'brij),  n.  A  bridge  con- 
structed of  pieces  of  timber  framed  to,gether 
on  the  principle  of  combining  the  greatest 
degree  of  strength  with  the  smallest  ex- 
penditure of  material. 

Frame-liouse  (tram'lious),  n.  A  house  con- 
structed witli  a  wooden  skeleton. 

Framer  (fram'er),  11.  One  who  frames;  a 
maker;  a  contriver. 

Framesaw  (f  ram'sa),  n.  A  thin  saw  stretched 

on  .1  frame,  witliout  which  it  would  not  have 

sulliriciit  rigidity  for  working. 
Frame-timber  (fram-tim-ber),  n.   One  of 

tlie  timljers  constituting  part  of  the  frame 

of  a  liouse  or  a  vessel. 

Framework  (fram'werk),  n.  1.  A  structure 
or  fabric  for  inclosing  or  supporting  any- 
thing; a  frame;  a  skeleton;  as,  frame- 
work of  a  building.— 2.  Structure;  constitu- 
tion; adjusted  arrangement;  system. 

Once  we  held  debate,  a  band 
Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art. 
And  labour  and  the  chantfin^  mart, 

And  all  the /raviework  of  the  land.  JennysOft. 

3.  Work  done  in  a  frame. 

Framing  ( f ram' ing),  n.  1.  The  manner  or 
style  of  putting  together. — 2.  A  framework 
or  frame ;  a  system  of  frames. 

Framing-chisel  (fram'ing-chiz-el),  n.  In 
CO  rp.  a  heavy  cliisel  used  for  making  mor- 
tises. 

Frammit  (fram'it),  a.  [See  Fremde. ] 
Estranged.  [Scotch.] 

And  monie  a  friend  that  kiss'd  his  caup. 

Is  now  a  frammit  wight.  Bursts. 

Frampel,  Frampold  (fram'pel,  fram'pold), 
a.  [Perliaps  compounded  of  A.  Sax.  fram, 
eager,  zealous,  firm,  which  in  composition 
sometimes  means  very,  extremely  (framwts, 
very  wise),  and  E.  bold.]  Unruly;  forward; 
evii-conditioned;  peevish;  rugged;  quarrel- 
some. Written  also  Frampal,  Frampul. 
(Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Is  Pompey  grown  so  malapert,  so  framed  ? 

Btau.  &■  Ft. 

He's  a  very  jealousy  man  ;  she  leads  a  v&xy  fram- 
pold life  with  him,  good  heart  1  Shak. 

Franc  (frangk),  n.  [Fr.,  from  the  device 
Fraucorum  rex,  king  of  tlie  French,  on  the 
coin  when  first  struck  by  King  John  in 
1300.  ]  1.  The  name  given  to  two  ancient 
coins  in  France,  one  of  gold  and  the  other 
of  silver.  Tlie  value  of  the  gold  franc  was 
about  half  a  guinea.  Tlie  silver  franc  was 
in  value  a  third  of  the  gold  one. —2.  A  French 
silver  coin  and  money  of  account  which 
since  1795  has  formed  the  unit  of  the  French 
monetary  system,  and  has  also  been  adopted 
as  the  unit  of  currency  by  Switzerland  and 
Belgium.  It  is  of  the  value  of  a  little  over 
9id.  Englisli  money,  and  is  divided  into 
100  centimes. 

Franc,  t  Frankt  (frangk),  n.  [0.  Fr.  franc, 
a  sty.  ]   A  sty  for  swine. 

Where  sups  he?  Doth  the  old  boar  feed  in  the 
old  frank  <  Shak. 

Franchise  (fran'chiz),  n.  [Fr.,  from /rajic, 
free.  See  Frank.]  Properl.y,  liberty,  free- 
dom. Hence— 1.  A  royal  privilege  subsisting 
in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  arising  either  from 
royal  grants  or  from  prescription,  which  pre- 
supposes a  grant;  a  particular  privilege  or 
right  granted  by  a  prince,  sovereign,  or  gov- 
ernment to  an  individual,  or  to  a  number 
of  persons;  an  immunity  or  exemption  from 
ordinary  jurisdiction. — 2.  The  district  or 
jurisdiction  to  which  a  particular  privilege 
extends;  the  limits  of  an  immunity. 


In  the  ^reat  franchises  of  the  latter,  comprising 
the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary,  the  king's 
writ  had  no  course.  Hallam. 

To  enforce  better  these  provisions,  the  kind's 
sheriffs  are  empowered  to  enter  all  franchises  for  the 
apprehension  of  felons  or  traitors.  Hatlam. 

3.  An  asylum  or  sanctuary,  where  persons 
are  secure  from  arrest. 

Churches  and  monasteries  in  Spain  ax&franchiscs 
for  criminals.  London  Ency. 

4.  t  Frankness;  generosity.  Chaucer. — Elec- 
tive franchise,  or  the  franchise,  the  right  to 
vote  for  a  representative  in  parliament. 

Franchise  (fran'chiz),  v.t.  To  make  free; 
to  enfranchise. 

Still  keep 

My  bosom  fraiichis'd  and  allegiance  clear.  Sltak. 

Franchisement  (f ran'chiz-ment),  n.  Release 
from  burden  or  restriction ;  freedom. 

Francic  (fran'sik),  o.  Pertaining  to  the 
Franks,  or  the  language  of  the  Franks; 
Frankisli. 

Francisca,  Francisque  (fran-sis'ka,  fran- 
sesli'),  n.  In  archceol.  the  ancient  Prankish 
battle-axe,  differing  chiefly  from  the  more 
modern  kind  in  the  angle  at  which  it  was 
joined  with  the  handle. 

Franciscan  (fran-sis'kan),  n.  One  of  the 
order  of  mendicant  friars  founded  l)y  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  about  1210,  and  otherwise 
called  Minorites,  or  from  tlie  colour  of  their 


Franciscan  or  Gray  Friar  (Conventual). 


habit  Ch'ay  Friars.  The  order  was  distin- 
guished by  vows  of  absolute  poverty,  and  a 
renunciation  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  was  intended  to  serve  the  Cliurch  by  its 
care  of  the  religious  state  of  the  people. 
They  had  an  evil  repute  as  spies,  frequent- 
ing tlie  courts  of  princes  and  the  houses  of 
noblemen,  gentry,  and  merchants.  Early  in 
the  fifteenth  century  they  split  up  into  two 
branches,  the  Conventuals  and  tlie  Obser- 
vants or  Sabotiers.  Tlie  former  went  bare- 
footed, wore  a  long  gray  cassock  and  cloak 
and  hood  of  large  dimensions  covering  the 
breast  and  back,  and  a  knotted  girdle.  The 
Observants  wore  wooden  sandals,  a  cassock, 
a  narrow  hood,  a  short  cloak  with  a  wooden 
clasp,  and  a  brown  robe.  In  France  the 
members  of  the  order  not  belonging  to  any 
particular  sect  are  called  Cordeliers,  from 
the  cord  which  they  tie  round  them. 

Franciscan  (fran-sis'kan),  a.  Belonging  to 
the  onler  of  St.  Francis. 

Franciscea  (f ran-sis'se-a),  n.  [After  Francis, 
Emperor  of  Austria,  a  patron  of  botany.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Scrophulariacea?. 
F.  uniflora  is  a  Brazilian  shrub,  possessing 
purgative,  emetic,  emnienagogic,  and  alexi- 
pharniic  properties,  and  is  nauseously  bitter. 
The  root  and  bark  are  employed  largely  in 
Brazil  against  syphilis,  under  tlie  name  of 
mercurio  vegetal. 

Francklint  (frangk'lin),  n.  A  freeholder; 
a  franklin.  Spenser. 

Francolin  (frang'kol-in),  n.    [Dim.  of  Pg. 

frango,  a  hen.]  Francolinus,  a  genus  of 
birds,  closely  allied  to  the  partridges.  The 
common  francolin  (F.  vulgaris)  is  an  elegant 
species,  found  throughout  all  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia.  It  has 
a  very  loud  whistle,  and  its  flesh  is  greatly 
esteemed. 

Franc-tirenr  (frafi-te-rfer,  e  long),  n.  [Fr., 


lit.  a  free-shooter.]  A  species  of  soldier 
organized  in  France  in  the  war  of  1S70, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  regular  army,  and 
employed  in  guerrilla  warfare  for  harassing 
the  enemy,  cutting  off  detachments,  &c. 
Frangent  (fran'jent),  a.   Causing  fractures. 

H.  Walpole. 

Frangibility  (fran-ji-bil'i-ti),  n.   The  state 

or  quality  of  Ijeing  frangible. 
Frangible  (fran'ji^bl),  a.    [From  L.  frango, 

to  break.]    That  may  be  broken;  brittle; 

fragile;  easily  brolien. 

Frangibleness  (fran'ji-bl-nes),  n.    Same  as 

Franijibility,  but  less  used. 
Frangipane  (fran'ji-pan),  n.    [After  the 

Italian  Marquis  Frangipani,  the  inventor.] 

I.  A  species  of  pastry,  containing  cream, 
almonds,  and  sugar. — 2.  A  kind  of  perfume. 
See  Frangipani. 

Frangipani,  Frangipanni  (fran-ji-pa'ni. 
fran-ji-pan'ni ),  n-.  (See  FRANGIPANE.]  A 
perfume  prepared  from,  or  imitating  the 
odour  of,  the  flower  of  a  West  Indian  tree, 
Plumiera  rubra,  or  red  jasmine. 

Frangulin  (frang'gu-lin),  m.  (CeHcOa.)  A 
yellow  crystallizable  colouring  matter  con- 
tained in  the  bark  of  the  berry-bearing 
alder  {Rhamnvs  Frangula). 

Franiont  (fran'yun),  n.  [Possibly  a  corrup- 
tion of  Fr.  faineant,  idle,  lazy.]  A  para- 
mour or  a  boon  companion. 

Frank  (frangk),  a.  [Fr.  franc,  which,  like  It. 
Sp.andPg./v'aHCo,is  derived  from  the  nanieof 
tlie  old  Germanic  tribe  or  nation  the  Franks. 
The  name  is  connected  with  G.  frech,  bold, 
and  frei,  free ;  Sc.  frack,  ready,  eager,  dili- 
gent; Goth. /re fiee.]  1.  Open;  ingenuous; 
candid;  free  in  uttering  real  sentiments; 
not  reserved;  using  no  disguise;  as,  a  frank 
person;  a.  frank  disposition  or  heart. 

What  frank  and  fraternal  love  existed  between  his 
kinsman  and  liis  elder  brother.  Disraeli. 

2.  Liberal;  generous;  not  niggardly.  [Rare.] 

H^mgfrank  she  (Nature)  lends  to  those  are  free. 

Shak. 

Your  kind  old  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave  all. 

Shak. 

3.  Free;  without  conditions  or  compensatioa 

T\\y  frajik  election  make. 
Thou  hast  power  to  choo  .e,  and  they  none  to  forsake. 

Shak. 

4.  t  Licentious;  unrestrained.  Spenser. — 
Ingenuous,  Open,  Frank.  See  under  INGENU- 
OUS.—Syn.  Ingenuous,  candid,  artless,  plain, 
open,  unreserved,  undisguised,  sincere. 

Frank  (frangk),  n.  1.  A  member  of  the 
ancient  German  tribe  or  aggregate  of  trilies 
which  overtlirew  the  Roman  dominion  in 
Gaul  and  gave  origin  to  tlie  name  France;  a 
native  of  Franconia.  —2.  A  name  given  by  the 
Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arabs  to  any  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  western  parts  of  Europe, 
English,  French,  Italians,  &c.— 3.  A  French 
coin.    See  FRANC. 

Frank  (frangk),  n.  A  letter  sent  by  mail 
free  of  postage ;  also,  that  which  makes  a 
letter  free,  as  the  signature  of  a  person 
possessing  tlie  privilege.  Tlie  privilege  of 
giving  franks  for  letters  was  enjoyed  within 
certain  limits  by  all  members  of  parliament 
till  1840,  when  it  was  abolished  by  the  act 
which  established  the  penny  postage. 

Frank  (frangk),  v.t.  1.  To  send  or  get  sent 
by  a  public  conveyance  free  of  expense;  as, 
to  frank  a  person  to  London;  to  frank  a 
letter.— 2.  In  carp,  to  form  the  joint  of,  as 
the  joint  of  a  window-sash  where  the  cross- 
pieces  of  tlie  frame  intersect  each  other,  by 
cutting  away  no  more  wood  than  is  suiB- 
cient  to  sliow  a  mitre. 

Frank,  t  n.    A  pigsty.   Shak.   See  Franc. 

Frankt  (frangk),  v.t.  [See  Franc,  a  sty.] 
1. 1  To  shut  up  in  a  frank  or  sty.  Shak.— 
2.'t  To  feed;  to  cram;  to  fatten. 

Our  desire  is  rather  to  franke  up  ourselves  with 
that  which  we  should  abhor.  Aiif.  Sands. 

Frankalmoigne  (frangk'al-moin),  n.  [E. 
frank,  and  iSforni.  almoignes,  alms.]  Ltt. 
free  alms:  in  law,  a  tenure  by  which  a 
religious  corporation  holds  lands  to  tlieni 
and  their  successors  for  ever,  on  condition 
of  praying  for  tlie  soul  of  the  donor.  This 
is  the  tenure  by  which  almost  all  the  an- 
cient monasteries  and  religious  houses  held 
their  lands,  and  by  which  the  parochial 
clergy,  and  very  many  ecclesiastical  and 
eleemosynary  foundations  hold  them  to  this 
day,  the  nature  of  the  service  being,  upon 
the  Reformation,  altered  and  made  con- 
formable to  the  Church  of  England. 

Frank-bank  ( frangk 'bangk),  n.  Same  as 
Free-bench. 

Frankchase  ( frangk 'chas),  n.  In  law,  a 
liberty  of  free  chase,  whereby  persons  having 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hSr;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  tey. 
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lauds  within  the  compass  of  the  same  are 
prohibited  to  cut  down  any  wood,  &c.,  even 
in  their  own  demesnes,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  lord  of  the  liberty. 

Frankenia  (fraug-ke'ni-a),  n.  Sea-heath,  a 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Frankeniacea3, 
containing  about  twelve  known  species. 
The  F.  Icevis,  or  smooth  sea-heath,  is  a 
humble  procumbent  plant,  with  wiry  stems 
and  numerous  fascicled  leaves.  It  grows  in 
muddy  salt-marslies  on  the  south-east  coast 
of  England,  between  Yarmouth  and  Kent. 

Frankeniacese  ( f  ran-ke'ni-a"se-e ),  n.  pi.  A 
small  nat.  order  of  exogens  allied  to  Caryo- 
phyllaccffiand  Tamariscinece,  containing  the 
single  genus  Frankenia. 

Frank-fee  (frangk'f e),  n.  In  la  w,  (a)  a  hold- 
ing of  lands  in  fee-simple:  freehold.  (&)  Free- 
hold lands  exempted  from  all  services,  but 
not  from  homage. 

Frank-farm  (frangk'ferm),  n.  In  law,  lands 
or  tenements  changed  in  the  nature  of  the 
tee  by  feoffment,  &c.,  out  of  knight-service, 
for  certain  yearly  service. 

Frank-fold  (frangk'fold),  n.  In  law,  a  lib- 
erty to  fold  sheep,  as  the  right  of  a  landlord 
to  fold  sheep  upon  tlie  land  of  his  tenant ; 
faldage. 

Franirfort-black  (frangk'fort-blak),  n.  A 
fine  black  pigment  used  in  copperplate 
printing,  said  to  be  i^repared  by  ljurning 
vine  brandies,  grape  stones,  and  the  refuse 
lees  of  the  wine  manufacture,  &c. 

Frankhearted  (frangk'hart-ed),  a.  Having 
a  frank,  open  disposition. 

Frankheartedness  (frangkTiart-ed-nes),  «. 
The  state  of  liaving  a  frank  heart. 

Frankincense  (frangk'in-sens),  m.  [E.fratik 
and  incense—said  to  be  so  named  from  its 
liberal  distribution  of  odour;  perhaps,  how- 
ever, equivalent  to  French  incense.  Comp. 
Burgundy  jjitch.]  Olibanum,  a  gum  resin 
which  distils  from  Incisions  made  in  tlie 
Boswellia  thurifera,  a  tree  somewhat  re- 
sembling tlie  sumach,  and  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Amyridacea3,inhabiting  tlie  moun- 
tains of  India.  It  comes  to  us  in  semi- 
transparent  yellowish  tears  and  sometimes 
in  masses,  jiossesses  a  bitter  and  nauseous 
taste,  but  wlien  burned  exhales  a  strong  aro- 


African  Frankincense  {Boswellia  Carterii). 


matic  odour.  African  frankincense  is  yielded 
by  B.  Carterii,  but  it  is  a  drug  rarely  met 
with  in  our  market.  The  common  frankin- 
cense is  the  produce  of  Pinus  Abies  or  spruce 
fir,from  which  it  either  exudes  spontaneously 
or  more  abundantly  from  incisions  of  the 
bark.  It  occurs  in  two  states,  in  tears  and 
in  large  irregular  lumps  or  compressed 
cakes.  It  possesses  a  turpentine-like  odour 
and  taste,  and  enters  into  the  composition 
of  many  plasters.  A  similar  resin  is  yielded 
by  Finns  Tceda. 

Frankish  (frangk'ish),  a.  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  the  Franks. 

Franklaw  (frangk'la),  n.  Free  or  common 
law,  or  the  benefit  a  person  has  by  it. 

Franklin  (frangk'lin),  n.  [0.¥v.  frankeleyn, 
francheleyn,  from  franc,  L.  L.  francus,  /ran- 
chilis,  free  (see  Frank,  a.),  and  term,  -ling.} 
Afreeholder;  a  yeoman;  latterly  a  small  land- 
holder, but  in  Chaucer's  time  a  much  more 
important  personage,  being  distinguished 
from  the  common  freeholder  Ijy  the  great- 
ness of  liis  possessions,  and  tlie  holding  of 
the  dignities  of  slieriff,  knight  of  tlie  shire,  &c. 

Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  g^entleman? 

Let  boors  and  frattblijts  say  it,  I'll  swear  it. 

Shak. 

FrankliniC  (frangk-lin'ik),  a.  [From  the  dis-  • 
tinguished  natural  philosopher  and  states- 
man Benjamin  if ™7i/rft)i.]  \n  elect,  a  term 
applied  to  electricity  excited  by  friction ; 
frictional. 

Franklinite  (frangk'lin-it),  n.    A  mineral 


compound  of  iron,  zinc,  and  manganese, 
found  in  New  Jersey,  and  named  from 
Dr.  Franklin. 
Frankly  (frangk'li),  adv.  1.  In  a  frank  man- 
ner ;  openly ;  freely ;  ingenuously ;  without 
reserve,  constraint,  or  disguise ;  as,  to  con- 
fess one's  faults  frankly. — 2.  Liberally; 
freely;  readily. 

When  they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly  forgave 
them  both.  Luke  vii.  42. 

Syn.  Openly,  ingenuously,  plainly,  unre- 
servedly, undisguisedly,  sincerely,  candidly, 
freely,  readily,  unliesitatingly,  liberally, 
Avillingly. 

Frank-marriage  (f  rangk'ma-rij),  n.  In  law, 
an  estate  of  iiilieritance  given  to  a  person, 
together  with  his  wife  (being  a  daughter  or 
near  relative  of  the  donor),  and  descendible 
to  the  heirs  of  tlieir  two  bodies  begotten. 
[This  tenure  is  now  grown  out  of  use,  but  is 
still  capable  of  subsisting.] 

Frankness  ( frangk'nes),  11.  1.  Plainness  of 
speed! ;  candour;  freedom  in  communica- 
tion; openness;  ingenuousness;  fairness;  as, 
lie  told  me  his  opinion  with  frankness. 

Madame  Colonna  was  not  witty,  but  she  had  that 
sweet  Roman  /rauk>iess  which  is  so  charmin,^. 

Disraeli. 

2.  Liberality;  bounteousness.  [Rare.] 
Frank-pledge  (frangk'plej),  n.  In  law,  (cr) 
a  pledge  or  surety  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
freemen ;  specifically,  an  early  English  system 
by  which  tlie  members  of  each  decennary  or 
tithing,  composed  of  ten  households,  were 
made  responsible  for  each  other,  so  that  if 
one  of  them  committed  an  offence  the  other 
nine  were  bound  to  make  reparation. 

The  barbarous  plan  of  frank-fledge,  known  to  our 
Saxon  ancestors  is  also  a  part  of  the  Japanese  law. 

Brotiffharii. 

(b)  A  member  of  such  a  decennary  thus 
bound  in  pledge  for  his  neighboui's.  (c)  The 
decennary  or  tithing  itself. 

Frank-service  (frangk'ser-vis),  n.  Service 
performed  by  freemen. 

Frank -tenement  ( f  rangk'te-ne-ment ),  n. 
In  law,  an  estate  of  freehold;  the  possession 
of  the  soil  l)y  a  freeman. 

Frantic  (fran'tik),  a.  [Fr.  frnietique;  L. 
jjhreneticiis,  from  Gr.  phrenitis,  mental  dis- 
order.frenzy,  ivom phren,the  mind.]  1.  Mad; 
raving;  furious;  outrageous;  wild  and  dis- 
orderly; distracted;  as,  a,  frantic  person; 
frantic  with  fear  or  grief.— 2.  Characterized 
by  violence,  fury,  and  disorder;  noisy;  mad; 
wild;  irregular. 

Cybel's  frantic  rites  have  made  them  mad. 

Sfenser. 

Frantically  (fran'tik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  frantic 
or  furious  manner. 

Franticly  (fran'tik-li),  adv.  Madly;  dis- 
tractedly; outrageously. 

Franticness  (fran'tik-nes),  n.  Madness; 
fury  of  passion;  distraction. 

Franzie.t  Franzyt  (fran'zi),  n.  Frenzy. 

Frap  (f rap),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  frapped;  ppr. 
f  rapping.  [Fr.  f  rapper,  to  strike,  to  seize 
ropes.]  Ifaut.  to  make  fast  or  tight,  as  by 
passing  ropes  round  a  sail  or  a  weakened 
vessel,  or  by  binding  tackle  with  yarn. 

Frape  t  (frap),  n.  A  crowd ;  a  moli ;  a  rabble. 

'Tis  strange  this  fiery  /rape,  thought  I, 
Should  thus  for  moderation  cry. 

Hitdibras  Redivivns. 

Frapler  t  (f rap'ler),  n.  [  From  Fr.  f  rapper, 
to  strike.]   A  blusterer;  a  rough;  a  rowdy. 

I  say  to  thee  thou  art  rude,  debauched,  impudent, 
coarse,  unpolished,  and  a  /rapier  and  base. 

B.  Jons07i. 

Fraplingt  (frap'ling),  n.  Quarrelling;  strife. 
Holland. 

Frasera  (fra'ze-ra),  11.  [In  honour  of  John 
Fraser,  an  American  botanist.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  GentianaeeEe,  containing 
seven  species  of  erect  pereniiialherbs,natives 
of  Nortli  America.  F.  carolinensis  is  indi- 
genous in  the  swamps  of  the  Carolinas.  The 
root  yields  a  powerful  bitter,  wliolly  desti- 
tute of  aroma.  In  its  medicinal  effects  it  is 
equal  to  gentian,  and  when  fresh  is  said  to 
be  emetic  and  cathartic. 

Frater  (frat'er),  )i.  [L.,  brother.]  A  monk; 
a  member  of  a  religious  establishment. 

I  am  come  to  bless  my  people. 

Faithful  /raters,  ere  I  die.     Pre/  Blackie. 

Fratercula  (fra-ter'kii-la),  n.  A  genus  of  web- 
footed  l)irds,  containing  the  puffins,  which 
are  all  inhabitants  of  the  colder  seas  of  the 
northern  hemisphere;  they  are  bad  walkers, 
but  skim  along  tlie  surface  of  the  sea  with 
considerable  swiftness.  Three  species  are 
known— the  common  puffin,  the  crested 
puffin,  and  the  nortliern  puffin.  See  PUFFIN. 

Frater-house,  Fratery  (fra'ter-hous,  fra'- 


te-ri),  n.  [L.frater,  a  brother— lit.  brethren's 
house  or  hall.]  In  arch,  an  apartment  in  a 
convent  used  as  an  eating  room;  a  refec- 
tory. 

Fraternal  (fra-ter'nal),  a.  [Fr.  fratcrnel ; 
L.  fraternus,  from  frater,  brother;  a  word 
cog.  with  E.  brother.]  Brotherly;  pertaining 
to  brethren  ;  becoming  or  proceeding  from 
brothers ;  as.  fraternal  love  or  affection ;  a 
fraternal  embrace. 

Fraternally  (fra-ter'nal-li),  adv.  In  a  fra- 
ternal manner. 

Fraternatet  (fra-ter'nat), «.  i.  To  fraternize. 
Fraternation,  Fraternism  (fra-ter-na'- 

sbon,  fra-ter'nizm),  n.  Fraternization. 

[Rare  ] 

Fraternity  (fra-ter'ni-ti),  n.  [Fr.  fraterniti; 
L.  fraternitas,   from  frater,  a  brother.] 

1.  Tlie  state  or  relationship  of  a  brother;  the 
condition  of  being  fraternal;  brotherhood. 

2.  A  body  of  men  associated  for  their  common 
interest,  business,  or  pleasure;  a  company; 
a  brotherhood;  a  society;  as,  a  fraternity  of 
monks.— 3.  Men  of  the  same  class,  profes- 
sion, occupation,  or  character. 

With  what  terms  of  respect  knaves  and  sots  will 
speak  of  their  own  /raternity.  South. 

Fraternization  (fra'ter-niz-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  associating  and  holding  fellowship  as 
lirethren. 

Fraternize,  Fraternise  (fra'ter-niz),  v.i. 
To  associate  or  liold  fellowship  as  brotliers, 
or  as  men  of  like  occupation  or  character; 
to  hold  sympatlietic  intercourse;  to  have 
congenial  sympathies  with. 

I  am  jealous  of  your  /rateriiizijtg  with  Bowles, 
when  I  think  you  relish  him  more  than  Burns,  or  my 
old  favourite  Cowper.  Lamb. 

Fraternize,  Fraternise  (fra'ter-niz),  v.t. 

To  bring  into  brotherly  association;  to  bring 
into  sympathy  with.  [Rare.] 

It  miL,'ht  have  .  .  .  reconciled  and  /raterttized  my 
soul  with  the  new  order.  Ji.  B.  Bro^vning. 

Fraternizer,  Fraterniser  (fra'ter-niz-fer), 

n.    One  who  fraternizes. 
Fraticelli  (fra-te-chel'li),  n.  pi.    [It.,  little 
friars  or  monks,  pi.  dim.  of  frate,  a  monk.] 
Same  as  Fratricelli. 

Fratriage.t  Fratraget  (fra'tri-aj,  fra'traj), 
n.  In  law,  («)  a  younger  brother's  inherit- 
ance, (b)  A  partition  of  an  estate  among 
coheirs. 

Fratricelli,  Fratricellians  (fra'tri-sei-H, 

fra-tri-sel'li-anz),  n.  'pl.  [L.L.  fratricelli, 
little  brothers.]  Jiccles.  a  sect  of  Franciscans 
established  in  Italy  in  1294.  Tliey  claimed 
to  be  the  only  true  church,  and  denounced 
the  pope,  whose  authority  they  threw  off, 
as  an  apostate.  They  made  all  perfection 
consist  in  poverty,  forbade  oaths,  and  dis- 
countenanced marriage,  and  were  accused 
by  their  opponents  of  very  lewd  practices. 
Tlie  sect  is  said  to  have  continued  till  the 
Reformation,  which  they  embraced. 

Fratricidal  (fra-tri-sid'al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  involving  fratricide. 

Fratricide  (fra'tri-sid),  n.  [L.  fratricidium, 
the  murder  of  a  brother,  fratricida,  the 
murderer — frater,  fratris,  a  brother,  and 
ccedo,  to  kill;  comp.  matricide ,  jMrricide .] 

1.  The  crime  of  murdering  a  brother. — 2.  One 
who  murders  or  kills  a  brother. 

Fraud  (frad),  n.  [L.  fraus,  fraudis,  Fr. 
fraude.]  1.  An  act  or  course  of  deception 
"deliberately  practised  with  the  view  of  gain- 
ing an  unlawful  or  unfair  advantage;  deceit; 
trick;  artifice  by  which  the  light  or  interest 
of  another  is  injured;  a  stratagem  intended 
to  obtain  some  undue  advantage. 

The  /rand  of  men  was  ever  so. 
Since  summer  first  was  leafy.  Shak. 
If  success  a  lover's  toil  attends. 
Who  asks  if  force  oi/yaicd  obtained  his  ends? 

Pofe. 

2.  t  A  position  artfully  contrived  to  work  one 
damage  or  prejudice;  a  snare. 

To  all  his  angels  he  propos'd 
To  draw  the  proud  King  Aliab  Inta/raiid, 
That  he  might  fall  in  Ramoth.  Milton. 

—Constructive  fraud,  in  law,  is  such  fraud 
as  is  involved  in  an  act  or  contract  which, 
though  not  originating  in  any  actual  evil  or 
fraudulent  design,  yet  has  a  tendency  to  de- 
ceive or  mislead  other  persons,  or  to  violate 
public  or  private  confidence,  or  to  impair 
or  injure  tlie  public  interests. — Fraud,  De- 
ceit, Deception.  Deceit  has  generally  more 
of  a  mental  reference,  referring  to  a  habit 
of  mind  or  to  the  mental  process  which 
underlies  any  proceeding  intended  to  de- 
ceive; deception  signifies  rather  the  practice 
of  deceit,  the  procedure  by  which  deceit  is 
carried  out;  it  also  signifies  an  act  of  deceit 
and  sometimes  that  which  deceives,  mis- 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job; 
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leads,  or  imposes  on,  whether  implying  the 
idea  of  moral  guilt  or  not;  as,  the  world  is 
a  deception.  Fraud  is  an  act,  or  it  may  be 
a  series  of  acts  of  deceit,  by  which  we  at- 
tempt to  benefit  ourselves  at  the  expense  of 
another.— Syn.  Deceit,  guile,  subtlety,  craft, 
circumvention,  stratagem,  deception,  trick, 
imposition. 

Fraudful  (frad'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  or  char- 
acterized by  tlie  exercise  of  fraud;  deceitful 
in  making  bargains;  trickish;  treacherous; 
applied  to  persons. 

The  welfare  of  us  all 
Haii£rs  on  the  cuttiiii^  short  ti\M./yauci/i(l  man. 

Shai. 

2.  Containing  fraud  or  deceit:  applied  to 
things.  'Fraudful  arts."  Dry  den. 
FraudfuUy  (frad'fvil-li),  adv.  In  a  fraudful 
manner;  with  intention  to  deceive  and  gain 
an  undue  advantage ;  trickishly ;  treacher- 
ously. 

Fraudless  (frad'les),  a.    Free  from  fraud. 
Fraudlessly  (frad'les-li),  adv.    In  a  fraud- 
less  manner. 

Fraudlessness  (frad'les-nes),  n.   State  or 

i|uality  of  being  fraudless. 
Fraudulence,  Fraudulency  (frad'ii-lens, 

frad'u-len-si),  n.     [L.  J'raudnlentia.]  The 

quality  of  l.)eing  fraudulent;  deceitfulness; 

trickislmess  in  making  bargains  or  in  social 

concerns. 

Fraudulent  ( f  rad  'li  -  lent ),  a.  [L.  fraudu- 
lentiis.]  1.  Using  fraud  in  making  con- 
tracts ;  fond  of  or  given  to  using  fraud : 
applied  to  persons. 

Many  who  are  very  just  in  their  dealings  between 
man  and  man  will  yet  be  very  f ratiditlejtt  or  rapa- 
cious with  regard  to  the  public.  Clarke. 

2.  Containing  fraud ;  founded  on  fraud : 
proceeding  from  fraud ;  as,  a  fraudxiXent 
bargain. 

Now  thou  hast  avenged 

Supplanted  Adam  

And  frustrated  the  conquest  fraiiditle7it.  Aliltoji. 

— Fraudulent  hankruptcij,  in  Scots  law,  the 
wilful  cheating-  of  creiiitors  by  an  insolvent 
person;  a  bankruptcy  in  which  the  insolvent 
is  accessory  to  the  diminution,  by  aliena- 
tion, abstraction,  or  concealment  of  the 
funds  divisible  among  his  creditors,  with  a 
fraudulent  intent,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  legal  riglits  of  tlie  creditors  are 
thereby  infringed.  This  offence  may  be  tried 
and  punished  by  the  Court  of  Session,  the 
Court  of  Justiciary,  or  the  sheriff,  as  may 
be  arranged.  —  Syn.  Deceitful,  fraudful, 
guileful,  trickish,  deceiving,  cheating, 
treacherous,  dishonest,  designing,  unfair, 
knavish. 

Fraudulently  (frad'Q-lent-li),  adv.  In  a 
fraudulent  manner;  by  fraud;  by  deceit;  by 
artifice  or  imposition. 

Fraudulentness  (frad'u  lent-nes),  n.  Qua- 
lity of  lieing  fraudulent. 

Fraught  (frat),  a.  [A  participial  form  from 
fraught,  to  load,  a  form  of  freight.  See 
Fraught,  v.t]  1.  Freighted;  laden;  loaded; 
charged;  as,  a  vessel  richly  fraught  with 
goods  from  India.  [Obsolete  or  poetical.] — 
2.  Filled;  stored;  charged;  abounding;  preg- 
nant ;  as,  a  scheme  fraught  with  mischief. 
'  Enterprises  fraught  with  world-wide  bene- 
fits.'   /.  Taylor. 

Abdallah  and  Belfora  were  so  fnnight  with  all 
kinds  of  knowledge,  .  .  .  that  their  solitude  never 
lay  heavy  on  them.  Addiso7t. 

Fraught  t  (frat),  n.  [Comp.  Dan.  fragt,  G. 
fracht,  D.  vragt,  freight.]  A  freight;  a 
cargo. 

What  though  some  have  a  fraught 
Of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  and  in  cinnamon  fail. 

G.  Herbert. 

Fraught t  (frat),  v.t.    [A  form  of  freight. 

Comp.  Dan.  fragte,  G.  frachten,  to  load.] 

To  load;  to  fill;  to  crowd.  Fairfax. 
Fraught t  (frat),  v.i.    To  form  or  make  up 

the  load  of  a  vessel;  to  constitute  a  vessel's 

freight  or  cargo. 

It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed  and 
The  fraicgkting  souls  within  her.  Shak. 

[In  some  editions  of  Shakspere  the  reading 
is  fre  ighting.  ] 

Fraughtage  t  (frat'aj),  n.    Loading;  cargo. 

0\ir frnnghtage ,  sir, 
I  have  conveyed  abroad.  Shak. 

Frauiihofer'sLlnes(froun'ho-ferzlinz)H.p?. 

The  dark  lines  observed  crossing  a  very  clear 
solar  spectrum  at  right  angles  to  its  length, 
first  discovered  by  Wollaston,  liut  named 
after  Fraunhofer,  a  Bavarian  optician  who 
first  thoroughly  investigated  them.  They 
are  caused  by  the  absorption  of  portions  of 
the  rays  emitted  from  the  incandescent 
body  of  the  sun  in  their  passage  through 
the  gases  and  vapours,  as  those  of  iron, 


I  sodium,  magnesium,  &c.,  which  by  these 
lines  are  shown  to  exist  in  the  luminous 
I  envelope  of  the  sun,  and  to  a  much  less 
'■  extent  in  their  passage  through  the  aqueous 
'  vapour  and  permanent  gases  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  This  absorption  takes  place 
from  tlie  remarkable  property  possessed  by 
gases  and  vapours  of  retaining  those  por- 
tions of  a  ray  of  light  passing  through  them 
from  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  body, 
which  they  themselves  would  emit  if  incan- 
descent. The  discovery  of  these  lines  led  to 
the  invention  and  use  of  the  spectroscope, 
to  the  science  of  spectroscopy,  and  to  all  our 
present  knowledge  of  solar  and  stellar 
chemistry. 

Fraxin  (fraks'in),  n.  A  substance  existing 
in  the  bark  of  the  common  ash-tree  (Fraxi- 
nus  excelsior),  decoctions  of  which  have  the 
property  of  fluorescence.  See  Fluores- 
cence. 

Fraxineaa  (fraks-in'e-e),  n.  pi.  [See  Fraxi- 
Nus.]  The  ash  tribe,  a  sub-order  of  the 
Oleacete,  comprehending  those  genera  which 
have  a  winged  fruit  or  samara,  with  one  or 
more  seeds.  Among  the  most  noticeable 
genera  are  Fraxinus  (the  common  ash)  and 
Ornus  (the  manna  ash). 

Fraxinella  (fraks-in-el'la),  n.  A  species 
of  dittany,  the  Dictainnus  Fraxinella,  an 
ornamental  hei-baceous  annual  plant,  culti- 
vated for  its  fragrant  leaves  and  handsome 
rose-coloured  flowers.  It  is  common  as  a 
border-plant  in  flower-gardens,  and  is  easily 
propagated  by  seeds.  It  yields  a  valuable 
oil.  In  warm  still  evenings  the  atmosphere 
round  the  plant  becomes  charged  with  the 
volatile  oil  given  out  by  it,  which  takes  fire 
on  the  approach  of  flame. — Dictainnus  albus 
or  common  dittany  is  also  called  fraxinella; 
its  flowers  are  white. 

Fraxinus  (fraks'in-us),  n.  [L.,  the  ash-tree.] 
A  genus  of  deciduous  trees,  containing  the 
common  r,sh  and  belonging  to  nat.  order 


Common  Ash  {Fraxintis  excelsior). 


Oleacese.  The  species  inhabit  the  more 
temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, both  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  The 
common  ash  {F.  excelsior)  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  our  British  trees,  on  account  of 
tlie  excellence  of  its  hard  tough  wood  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  it,  as  the  weeping  ash,  the 
curled-leaved  ash,  the  entire-leaved  ash,  the 
American  ash,  <fec. 

Fray  (f ra),  71,  [Abbrev.  of  a/mi/.]  An  affray; 
a  Ijroil,  quarrel,  or  violeiit  riot;  a  combat; 
contest;  contention. 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour  like  <i./ray.  Shak. 

Fray  t(fra),  [See  Affray.]  To  fright; 
to  terrify. 

An  orbed  diamond  set  to/ray 
Old  darkness  from  his  throne.  Keats. 

Fray  (fra),  [Fr. /raj/er;  It. /re^rere;  L. 
fricare,  to  rub,  from  frio,  to  rub,  crumble.] 
1.  To  rub;  as,  a  deer/r«!/s  his  head.— 2.  To 
rub  away  the  surface  of;  to  fret,  as  cloth  by 
wearing  or  the  skin  by  friction. 

His  dress  a  suit  oifray'd  magnificence. 

Once  fit  for  feasts  of  ceremony.  Tennyson. 

Fray  (fra),  n.  A  fret  or  chafe  in  cloth;  a 
place  injured  by  rubbing. 

Fraying  (fra'ing),  n.    Peel  of  a  deer's  horn. 

Fraynet  (fran'),  v.*.    See  Fraine. 

Fre,  t  a.   For  Free.  Chaucer. 

Freak  (frek),  n.  [Probably  connected  with 
A.  Sax.  free,  bold,  over-bold;  O.E.  freh, 
quick,  eager,  hasty ;  G.  frech,  Icel.  frekr, 
bold.  "Wedgwood  rather  improliably  de- 
rives it  from  lt.  frega,  longing,  desire,  from 
fregare,  to  rub,  to  move  lightly  to  and  fro.] 
A  sudden  causeless  change  or  turn  of  the 
mind;  a  whim  or  fancy;  a  capricious  prank. 


she  is  restless  and  peevish,  and  sometimes  in  a 
freak  will  instantly  change  her  habitation.  Spectator. 

Syn.  Whim,  fancy,  caprice,  whimsey,  prank, 
vagary,  sjiort. 

Freak  (frek),  v.  t.  [Connected  with  freclcle, 
fleck.]   To  variegate;  to  checker. 

Freaked  with  many  a  mingled  hue.  Thomson. 

Freaking  (frek'ing),  a.    Freakish.  Pepys. 

Freakish  (frek'ish).  a.  Addicted  to  freaks; 
apt  to  change  the  mind  suddenly;  whimsi- 
cal; capricious;  fanciful;  grotesque. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  wife  or  the  wo- 
man was  the  moxt  f  reakish  of  the  two.  L' Estrange. 
Thou  wouldst  have  thought  a  fairy's  hand 
'Twixt  poplars  straight  tlie  osier  wand 
In  many  b. freakish  knot  had  twined.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Freakishly  (frek'ish-li).  adv.  In  a  freakish 
manner;  capriciously;  with  sudden  change 
of  mind  witliout  cause. 

Freakishness  (frek'ish-nes).  n.  Capricious- 
ness;  whimsicalness. 

Freckle  (frek'l),  n.    [A  dim.  form;  comp. 

0.  E.  freckens,  frekens,  freckles,  freak,  to 
variegate;  leal.  freknur.K  frxikne,  frokle, 
freckles;  G.  fleck,  flecken,  a  blot,  spot.]  1.  A 
spot  of  a  yellowish  colour  in  the  skin, 
particularly  on  tlie  face,  neck,  and  hands, 
whether  hereditary  or  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  sun  on  the  skin.  —2.  Any  small 
spot  or  discoloration. 

The  farewell  frosts  and  easterly  winds  now  spot 
your  tulips,  therefore  cover  such  with  mats  to  pre- 
vent fi-eckles.  E-velyu. 

Freckle  (frek'l),  v.  t.  To  cover  or  mark  with 
freckles;  as,  his  face  was  freckled  by  the 
sun. 

Freckle  (frek'l),  v.i.  To  become  covered 
witli  freckles ;  as,  one's  face  freckles  by  ex- 
posure. 

Freckled  (frek'ld),  pp.  and  a.  Marked  with 
freckles  or  spots;  as,  s.  freckled  face.  'The 
freckled  cowslip.'  Shak. 

Sometimes  we'll  angle  at  the  brook 

The  freckled  trout  to  take.  Drydefl. 

Freckledness  (frek'ld-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  freckled. 

Freckle-faced  (f rek'l-f  ast),  a.  Having  a  face 

much  marked  with  freckles. 
Freckly  (frek'li),  a.    Covered  with  freckles; 

sprinkled  with  spots. 

Fredstolet  (fred'stol),  n.  [A.  Sax.  frithstol, 
irom  frith.  Ban.  f red,  G.friede,  peace,  and 
stol,  a  seat,  a  stool.]  Lit.  peace-stool  For- 
merly a  seat  or  chair  near  the  altar,  to  which 
all  fled  who  sought  the  privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary. 

Free  (fre),  a.  [A.  Sixx.frt,fre6,  G.  frei,  Goth. 
freis,  free;  allied  to  friend,  Goth,  frijon,  to 
love ;  Skr.  pri,  to  love ;  perhaps  also  to  E. 
freak,  and  to  L.  priiius,  one's  own ;  Freya, 
Friga,  the  goddess,  whence  Friday.  ]  1.  Not 
being  under  necessity  or  restraint,  physical 
or  moral;  exempt  from  subjection  to  the  will 
of  others;  able  to  follow  one's  own  impulses, 
desires,  or  inclinations;  being  at  liberty;  not 
hi  conflnement:  a  word  of  vei'y  general  appli- 
cation, as  to  the  body,  the  will  or  mind,  &c. 

That  which  has  the  power,  or  not  the  power  to 
operate,  is  that  alone  which  is  or  is  not  free.  Locke. 

2.  Not  under  an  arbitrary  or  despotic  govern- 
ment; subject  only  to  fixed  laws  made  by 
consent,  and  to  a  regular  administration  of 
such  laws;  not  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  a  sovereign  or  lord;  as,a/?'ee  state,  nation, 
or  people. 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakspere  spake,  the  faith  and  morals  holil 
Which  Milton  held.  IVordSTvorth. 

3.  Instituted  by  a  free  people,  or  by  consent 
or  choice  of  those  wlio  are  to  be  subjects, 
and  securing  private  rights  and  privileges 
by  fixed  laws  and  principles;  not  arbitrary 
or  despotic;  as,  afree  constitution. 

There  can  be  no  fj'ee  government  without  a  demo- 
cratical  branch  in  the  constitution.  Adams. 

1.  That  may  be  used,  enjoyed,  or  taken  ad- 
vantage of  without  charge ;  accessible  to 
any  one ;  not  appropriated ;  unrestricted ; 
open ;  availalile ;  as,  places  of  lionour  and 
confidence  are  free  to  all;  a  free  scliool;  a 
free  table. 

why.  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 
For  me  as  you  1  Shak. 

5.  Not  obstructed;  as,  the  water  has  a  free 
passage  or  channel;  the  house  is  open  to 
afree  current  of  air— 6.  Unrestrained;  im- 
moderate; inconsiderate;  going  beyond  due 
limits  in  speaking  or  acting;  as,  she  was  too 
free  in  her  behaviour. 

The  critics  have  been  very  free  in  their  censures. 

Fellon. 

Physicians  are  too  free  upon  the  subject  in  the 
conversation  of  their  friends.         Sir  W.  Temple. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  So.  abune;     y.  Sc.  fei/. 
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7.  Open  ;  candid  ;  frank ;  ingenuous ;  unre- 
served; of  a  frank,  generous  spirit;  as,  we 
had  a  free  conversation  together. 

Will  you  be /ree  and  candid  to  your  friend  ? 

Otway. 

I  meant  to  make  her  fair,  and /ree,  and  wise. 
Of  greater  blood,  and  yet  more  good  than  great. 

B.  Jonscn. 

8.  Without  care;  unconcerned.  '  When  the 
mind's  free,  tlie  body's  delicate.'  Shak. 

Her  lips  were  red.  her  looks  vjeve/ree. 

Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold.  Coleridge. 

9.  Liberal;  not  parsimonious;  profuse;  em- 
ploying freely  or  unrestrainedly ;  as,  he  is 
very  free  with  his  money.  '  Free  of  alms 
her  hand. '  Tennyson. 

Mr.  Dryden  has  been  too  free  of  these  (Alexan- 
drian verses)  in  his  latter  works.  Pope. 

10.  Gratuitous;  not  gained  by  importunity 
or  purchase;  given  with  readiness  or  good- 
will; as,  he  made  him  a,  free  offer  of  his  ser- 
vices; it  is  a  free  gift.— 11.  Clear  of  crime 
or  offence;  guiltless;  innocent. 

My  hands  are  guilty,  but  my  heart  is yree.  Dryden. 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  \.\\Q/ree.  ShaA. 

12.  At  liberty  so  far  as  one's  conscience  or 
convictions  are  concerned ;  authorized  by 
the  facts  of  the  case;  ready;  not  having  any 
hesitation. 

The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar, 
Which  tlie  same  I  am /ree  to  maintain. 

Bret  Harte. 

13.  Clear;  exempt ;  having  got  rid  of ;  not 
encumbered,  affected,  or  oppressed  witli ; 
not  containing  or  exhibiting:  witli /coih,  and 
sometimes  of;  free  from  pain  or  disease; 
free  from  remorse ;  free  from  noxious  in- 
sects; free  from  faults. 

These 

Are  such  allow'd  infirmities  that  honesty 

Is  never yree  of.  S/ia/:. 

14.  Invested  with  or  enjoying  certain  im- 
munities; liaving  certain  privileges:  with  of; 
as,  a  man  free  of  the  city  of  London.  '  I  was 
/ree  (j/hainits  umbrageous. '  Keats. — 15.  In 
hot.  a  term  applied  to  parts  which  are  not 
united  togetlier;  as,  a  free  ovary,  tliat  is  one 
not  united  to  the  calyx.— 16.  In  chem.  not 
chemically  combined  with  any  other  body; 
at  liberty  to  escape;  a?,,  free  carbonic  acid 
gas.— 17. Heady;  eager;  not  dull;  acting  with- 
out spurring  or  whipping;  as,  a.  free  horse. 

Courageously  and  with  a X'  ee  desire 
Awaiting  but  the  signal  to  begin.  Shak. 
Ranging  the  forest  wide  on  courser  /ree.  Spe?iser. 
— Naut.  To  sail  free,  to  go  free,  or  to  have 
a  free  wind,  to  sail  soniewliat  further 
from  the  wind  than  when  close-hauled. 
— Free  agency,  the  state  of  acting  freely  or 
without  necessity  or  constraint  of  the  will. 
—Free  labour,  labour  performed  by  free 
persons  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
slaves. — Free  love,  the  right  to  consort  with 
those  we  have  conceived  a  passion  for, 
regardless  of  the  shackles  of  matrimony; 
sexual  intercourse  between  men  and  women 
according  to  the  dictates  of  inclination:  a 
practice  or  doctrine  advocated  by  certain 
parties  in  the  United  States.— 2*0  malce  free 
with,  to  intermeddle  witli;  to  use  liberties 
with;  to  help  one's  self  to. —Free  and  easy, 
unconstrained ;  regardless  of  convention- 
alities. 

Free  (fre),  adv.    Freely;  with  freedom. 

I  as  /ree  forgive  you 

As  I  would  be  forgiven.  Shak. 

Free  (fre),  v.t.  pret.  and  pp.  freed;  ppr.  free- 
ing. 1.  To  remove  from  a  thing  any  encum- 
brance or  obstruction;  to  disentangle;  to  dis- 
engage; to  rid;  to  strip;  to  clear;  as,  to  free 
the  body  from  clothes;  to  free  the  feet  from 
fetters;  to  free  a  channel  from  sand;  to  free 
a  man  from  delit. — 2.  To  set  at  liberty;  to 
rescue  or  release  from  slavery,  captivity,  or 
confinement;  to  manumit;  to  loose;  as,  the 
prisoner  is/ceed  from  arrest.  —3.  To  exempt, 
as  from  some  oppressive  condition  or  duty. 
4.  To  clear  from  stain;  to  absolve  from  some 
charge;  to  gain  pardon  for.  '  Mine  honour, 
which  I  would /ree.'  Shale.  'Prayer  .  .  . 
frees  all  faults.'  Shak.— 5.  To  keep  away; 
to  put  away;  to  remove.  'Free  from  our 
feasts  and  Ijanquets  bloody  knives.'  Shak. 
6.  To  frank. 

Please  to  /ree  this  letter  to  Miss  Lucy  Porter  in 
Lichfield.  Johnsoti. 

Free-and-easy  ffre'and-ez-i),  n.  A  sort  of 
club  held  in  many  pulilic- houses  of  the 
larger  towns,  in  which  the  members  meet 
to  drink,  smoke,  sing,  &c. 

Free-bench  (fre'bensh),  n.  In  law,  the  right 
which  a  widow  has  in  her  husband's  copy- 
hold lands,  corresponding  to  dower  in  the 
case  of  freeholds. 


Free-board  (fre'bord),  n.  Naut.  the  part 
of  a  ship's  side  between  the  gunwale  and 
the  line  of  flotation. 

Freebooter  (fre'bot-er),  n.  [D.  vrijhuiter, 
G.  freiheuter.  See  BOOTY.]  One  who  wan- 
ders about  for  plunder;  a  robber;  a  pillager; 
a  plunderer. 

We  find  liini  attempting  to  quell  the  /reehooter 
chiefs.  Brougham. 

Freebootery  (f re'bbt-e-ri),  n.  The  act,  prac- 
tice, or  plunder  of  a  freebooter. 

Freebooting  (fre'bot-ing),  a.  Living  or 
acting  as  a  freebooter;  pertaining  to  or  like 
freebooters.  'Your  freebooting  acquaint- 
ance.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Freebooting (fre'btjt-ing),».  Robbery;  plun- 
der; [lillage. 

Freebooty  (fre'bot-i),  n.  Pillage  or  plunder 
l)y  freebooters.  Butler. 

Freeborn  (tre'born),  a.  Born  free;  not  in 
vassalage;  inlieriting  liberty. 

Free-borough  Men,  n.  pi.  In  law,  such 
great  men  as  ditl  not  engage,  like  the  frank- 
jiledge  men,  to  become  sureties  for  the 
good  Ijehaviour  of  themselves  and  others. 
See  Frank-pledge. 

Free-chapel  (fre'cha-pel),  n.  In  England,  a 
chapel  founded  by  tlie  king  and  not  subject 
to  the  juristliction  of  the  ordinary.  The 
king  may  also  grant  license  to  a  subject  to 
found  such  a  cliapel. 

Free-charge  (fie'charj),  n.  In  electrical  ex- 
periments witli  the  Leyden  jar  or  battery,  a 
term  applied  to  that  part  of  the  induced 
electricity  wliich  passes  througli  the  air  to 
surrounding  conductors. 

Free-chase (fre'chas),  )i.  See  Frank-chase. 

Free  Church  (fre  clierch),  n.  Tliat  ecclesi- 
astical body,  called  more  fully  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  which,  on  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Establislied  Church  of  Scotland 
in  May,  1843,  was  founded  by  those  who  left 
her  communion,  the  title  being  designed 
to  indicate  that  they,  as  a  religious  body, 
while  they  claimed  to  be  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  were  no  longer  subject  to  the 
control  or  interference  of  the  state,  as  in 
tlie  case  of  the  Established  Church.  See 
Disruption. 

Free-city,  Free-town  (fre'sl-ti,  fre'toun), 
n.  A  city  having  an  independent  govern- 
ment of  its  own  and  virtually  forming  a 
state  by  itself;  a  name  given  to  certain  cities, 
principally  of  Germany,  wliicli  were  really 
small  republics,  directly  connected  with  the 
German  Empire,  and  hence  often  called 
Imperial  Cities.  They  were  once  numerous, 
but  are  now  reduced  to  three,  viz.,  Ham- 
burg, Liibeck,  and  Bremen. 

Freecost  (fre'liost),»i.  Freedom  from  charges 
or  expenses. 

Free-denizen  (fre'de-ni-zn),  n.  A  citizen. 

Jackso)i. 

Free-denizent  (fre'de-ni-zn),  v.t.  To  make 
free.    Bp.  Hall. 

Freedman  (fred'man),  n.  A  man  who  has 
Ijeen  a  slave  and  is  manumitted. 

Freedom  (tre'dum),  1.  Tlie  state  of  being 
free;  exemption  from  the  power  or  control 
of  another;  exemption  from  slavery,  servi- 
tude, confinement,  or  constraint;  liberty; 
independence  ;  frankness  ;  openness  ;  out- 
spokenness; unrestrictedness;  license;  liber- 
ality.—  2.  Particular  privileges;  franchise; 
immunity ;  as,  the  freedom  of  a  city  or  of 
a  corporation.  —  3.  Exemption  from  fate, 
necessity,  or  any  constraint  in  consequence 
of  predetermination  or  otiierwise ;  as,  the 
freedom  of  tlie  will. 

I  else  must  change 
Their  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree 
Uncliangeable,  eternal,  which  ordain'd 
Their  /rcedom;  they  themselves  ordain'd  their  fall. 

Millaii. 

i.  Ease  or  facility  of  doing  anything;  as,  he 
speaks  or  acts  with  freedom. — 5.  License; 
improper  familiarity;  violation  of  the  rules 
of  tlecorum ;  with  a  plural ;  as,  beware  of 
what  are  called  innocent  freedoms.— 6.  A 
free  unconditional  grant. — Freedom  of  re- 
peal, a  free  unconditional  recal. 

I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery.  Caesar; 

Desiring  thee  that  Publius  Cimber  ]nay 

Have  an  innnediate  /reedotn  o/ repeal.  Shak. 

Freedom-fine  (fre'dum-fin),  n.  A  sum  of 
money  paid  on  entry  to  incorporations  of 
trades. 

Freed-stOOlt  (fred'stol),  n.  Same  as  Fred- 
stole. 

Free-fisher,  Free-fisherman  (fre'fisli-er, 

fre'fish-er-man),  n.  One  who  has  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  take  fish  in  certain  waters. 

Who  are  your  lordship's /i-ee/cshertnen  t 

C.  Kinirsiey. 

Free-fishery  (fre'fish-6-ri),  n.   In  law,  the 


exclusive  privilege  of  fishing  in  a  public 
river. 

FreefOOted  (fre'fut-ed),  a.    Not  restrained 

in  marching  Sliak. 
Free-grace  (fre'gras),  n.    Voluntary  and 
unmerited  favour. 

Freehanded  (f re'iiand-ed),  a.  Open-lianded ; 
liberal. 

He  was  as  /ree-kajtded  a  young  fellow  as  any  in 
the  army,  he  went  to  Bond  St.  ana  bought  the  best 
hat  and  spencer  tliat  money  could  buy.  Thackeray. 

Freeliearted(fre'hart-ed),  a.  1.  Open;  frank: 
unreserved.  'Freehearted  mirth.'  F,  W. 
Robertson. — 2.  Liberal;  charitable;geiierous. 

Freeheartedly  (fre'hart-ed-li),  adv.  In  a 
freehearted  manner;  frankly;  liberally. 

Freeheartedness(fre'hart-ed-nes),?i.  Frank- 
ness; o])eiiiii;ss  of  lieart;  liberality. 

Freehold  (fi'e'liold),  n.  In  law,  an  estate  in 
real  property,  held  either  in  fee-simple  or 
fee-tail,  in  which  case  it  is  a  freehold  of  in- 
heritance, or  for  tlie  term  of  tlie  owner's  life; 
also,  the  tenure  by  which  such  an  estate  is 
held. 

Freeholder  (fre'liOld-er),  n.  In  lain,  the 
possessor  of  a  freehold.  In  Scotland,  a  free- 
holder is  a  person  holding  of  the  crown; 
but  tlie  title  is  now  applied  to  such  as,  liefore 
tlie  passing  of  the  reform  act  of  1832,  had 
tlie  property  qualification  entitling  them  to 
elect  or  be  elected  members  of  parliament. 

Free-lance  (fre'lans),  n.  A  member  of  one 
of  those  companies  of  knights  and  men-at- 
arms  who  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
after  the  crusades,  selling  their  services  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Tliey  played  their  most 
conspicuous  part  in  Italy,  where  they  were 
called  Condottieri. 

Freeliver  (fre'Iiv-er),  n.  One  who  eats  and 
drinks  abundantly ;  one  who  gives  free  in- 
dulgence to  his  appetites. 

Freelivers  on  a  sni;dl  scale,  who  are  prodigal  within 
the  compass  of  a  guinea.  IV.  h  viug. 

Freellving  (fre'liv-ing),  ?i.  Full  gratification 

of  the  appetite. 

Free-lO've  (frO'luv),  n.    See  under  Free,  o. 

Freeltee,t  n.    Frailty.  Chaucer. 

Freely  (fi'e'li),  adv.  in  a  free  manner,  in  all 

senses  of  tlie  word  free  (which  see). 

Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  /reely  eat. 

Gen.  ii.  i6. 

Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell. 

Milton. 

Freely  ye  have  received, /r^/y  give.    Mat.  x.  8. 

Syn.  Independently,  voluntarily,  .spontane- 
ously, willingly,  readily,  liberally,  gener- 
ously, bounteously,  munificently,  bounti- 
fully, abundantly,  largely,  copiously,  plen- 
tifully, plenteously. 
Freeman  (fre'man),  n.  1.  A  man  who  is 
free ;  one  who  enjoys  liberty,  or  who  is  not 
suliject  to  the  will  of  another;  one  not  a 
slave  or  vassal;  a  freedman  (in  1  Cor.vii.  22). 
2.  One  who  enjoys  or  is  entitled  to  a  fran- 
chise or  peculiar  privilege;  as,  &  freeman  of 
a  city  or  state. 

Freemartin  (fre'mar-tin),  n.  A  cow-calf 
twin  born  witli  a  bull-calf.  It  is  generally 
barren, and  in  thi-  case  on  dissection  is  found 
to  have  parts  of  tlie  organs  of  each  sex,  but 
neither  perfect. 

Freemason  (fre'ma-sn),  n.  A  member  of  a 
society  or  organization  for  the  promotion  of 
freemasonry. 

Freemasonic  (fre-ma-son'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to,orreseml)ling  freemasonry.  'Tliat 
mysterious  undefinable  freemasonic  signal, 
which  passes  between  women,  by  which 
each  knows  that  tlie  other  iiates  her. '  Thack- 
eray. 

Freemasonry  (fre'ma-sn-ri),  n.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  tlie  organization  of  a  society  calling 
themselves  free  and  accepted  masons,  and 
all  the  mysteries  therewitli  connected.  This 
society,  if  we  can  reckon  as  one  a  number 
of  societies,  many  of  which  are  unconnected 
with  each  other,  though  tliey  have  the  same 
origin  and  a  great  similarity  in  their  consti- 
tution, extends  over  almost  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  many  parts  of  America,  and  some 
other  parts  of  tlie  globe.  According  to  its 
own  peculiar  language  it  is  founded  on  the 
practice  of  social  and  moral  virtue.  It 
claims  the  character  of  charity,  in  the  most 
extended  sense ;  and  brotherly  love,  relief, 
and  truth  are  inculcated  in  it.  Fable  and 
imagination  have  traced  back  tlie  origin  of 
freemasonry  to  the  Roman  Empire,  to  the 
Pharaohs,  tiie  temple  of  Solomon,  the  tower 
of  Babel,  and  even  to  the  building  of  Noah's 
ark.  In  reality  it  took  its  rise  in  the  middle 
ages  along  with  other  incorporated  crafts. 
Skilleil  masons  moved  from  place  to  place 
to  assist  in  building  the  magnificent  sacred 
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structures— cathedrals,  abbeys,  &c.— which 
had  their  origin  in  these  times,  and  it  was 
essential  for  them  to  have  some  signs  by 
which,  on  coming  to  a  strange  place,  they 
could  be  recognized  as  real  craftsmen  and 
not  impostors. 

Freeminded  (fre'mind-ed),  a.  Having  the 
mind  free  from  care,  trouble,  or  perplexity. 

To  be /resminded  and  cheerfully  disposed  at  hours 
of  meat,  sleep,  and  exercise,  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
cepts of  long  lasting.  Bacon. 

Freeness  (fre'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  beingfree,unconstrained,or  unobstructed; 
openness ;  imreservedness ;  frankness ;  in- 
genuousness; candour;  liberality;  gratui- 
tousness. 

Free-pass  (fre'pas),  n.  A  permission  to  pass 
free,  as  by  railway,  &c. 

Free-port  (fre'port),  n.    See  PORT. 

Free-publichouse  (fre-pub'lik-hous),  n.  A 
public-house  not  belonging  to  a  brewer,  the 
landlord  of  wliich  has  therefore  liberty  to 
lirew  his  own  beer,  or  purchase  where  he 
chooses. 

Freer  (fre'er),  n.    One  wlio  gives  freedom. 

Free-school  (fre'skijl),  n.  l.  A  school  sup- 
ported by  funds,  &c.,  in  which  pupils  are 
taught  without  paying  for  tuition.— 2.  A 
school  open  to  admit  pupils  without  restric- 
tion. 

Free-services  (fre'sSr-vis-ez),  n.  pi.  In  the 
feudal  Si/stem,  such  services  as  were  not  un- 
becoming the  character  of  a  soMier  or  free- 
man to  perform,  as  to  serve  under  his  lord 
in  the  wars,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  or  the 
like. 

Free-shooter (fre'shbt-er),?i.  Same  asFranc- 
tireur. 

Free-socage  (f  re'sok-aj),  n.  In  law,  a  species 
of  tenure  of  lands;  common  socage.  See 

Socage. 

Free-soil  (fre'soil),  a.  A  term  applied  to 
a  party  or  the  principles  of  a  party  in  the 
I'nited  States  who  advocated  the  non-exten- 
sion of  slavery;  as,  t\\e free-soil  platform;  the 
free-soil  party.  _ 

Free-soiler  (fre'soil-er),  n.  In  the  United 
states,  one  who  advocated  the  non-exten- 
sion of  slavery. 

Free-soilisni(fre'soil-izm), n.  Theprinciples 
of  free-soilers. 

Free-spirits  (fre'spi-rits),  n.  pi.  A  sect  of 
lieretics  which  originated  in  Alsace  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  quickly  became  dis- 
seminated over  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 
They  claimed  '  freedom  of  spirit,'  and  based 
their  claims  on  Rom.  viii.  2-14:  'Tlie  law 
of  the  spirit  hath  made  me  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death.'  Thence  they  deduced 
that  they  could  not  sin,  and  lived  in  open 
lewdness,  going  from  place  to  place  accom- 
panied by  women  under  the  name  of  'sis- 
ters. ' 

Freespoken  (fre'sp6k-n),  a.  Accustomed  to 
speak  without  reserve.  '  A  freespoken  sena- 
tor.' Bacon. 

Freespokenness  (fre-spok'n-nes),  n.  The 

(£UiiUty  of  being  freespoken.  Thackeray. 
Free-state  (fre'stat),  n.   In  America,  one  of 
those  states  of  the  Union  in  which  slavery 
had  lieen  abolished  by  law  before  the  civil 
war. 

Freestone  (fre'ston),  a.  Not  having  the 
stone  adhering  closely  to  the  flesh ;  as,  a 
freestone  peach. 

Freestone  (fre'ston),  n.  Any  species  of  stone 
composed  of  sand  or  grit,  so  called  because 
it  is  easily  cut  or  wrought. 

Free-stuff  (fre'stuf),  n.  Clean  timber;  tim- 
ber free  from  knots:  biiilder's  term. 

Freet.    Same  as  J'/'cif.  [Scotch.] 

Free  Templar,  n.  A  member  of  an  organi- 
zation or  society,  combining  the  principles 
of  teetotalism  with  certain  mystic  rites  allied 
to  those  of  freemasonry,  which  branched 
oft  from  the  Good  Tempiars  on  the  point  of 
the  independence  of  each  individual  or  local 
lodge,  the  Free  Templars  maintaining  this 
independence,  while  the  Good  Templars  sub- 
ordinate themselves  to  a  grand  lodge. 

Free-templarism,  n.  The  principles,  rites, 
itc,  of  the  society  or  organization  of  Free 
Templars. 

Freethinker  (fre'thingk-6r),  n.  One  who 
professes  to  be  free  from  the  common  modes 
of  thinking  in  religious  matters;  a  deist;  an 
unbeliever;  a  sceptic;  one  who  discards  re- 
velation. 

Atheist  is  an  old-fashioned  word.   I  am  a  free- 
thinker. Addison. 

Freethinking  (fre'thingk-ing),  n.  Unbelief; 
scepticism. 

Freethinking  (fre'thingk-ing),  a.  Holding 


the  principles  of  a  freethinker;  unduly  bold 
in  speculation;  deistical;  sceptical. 
Freethought  (fre'that),  a.    Of  or  belonging 
to  free-thinking. 

The  rules  of  the  Association  inform  us  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  an  'active  member'  to  promote  the  circulation 
of  Secular  literature,  and  generally  to  aid  the  Free- 
tholight  propaganda  of  his  neighbourhood. 

Saturday  Rev. 

Free-tongued  (f  re'tungd),  a.  Speaking  with- 
out reserve.  'The  f ree-tonaued  preacher.' 
Bp.  Hall. 

Free-trade  (fre'trad),  n.  Trade  or  commerce 
free  from  restrictions,  and  in  particular  un- 
encumbered by  customs  duties  designed  to 
hinder  the  introduction  of  foreign  commo- 
dities. 

Free-trader  (fre'trad-er),  n.  An  advocate 
of  free-trade;  one  who  opposes  the  imposi- 
tion of  customs  dirties  levied  with  the  view 
of  prohibiting  or  restricting  the  introduction 
of  foreign  goods. 

Freewarren  (fre'wo-ren),  n.  In  la^o,  a  royal 
franchise  or  exclusive  right  of  killing  beasts 
and  fowls  of  warren  within  certain  limits. 

Freewill  (f  re-wil^,  n.  1.  The  power  of  direct- 
ing our  own  actions  without  constraint  by 
necessity  or  fate. — 2.  Voluntariness;  spon- 
taneousness. 

I  make  a  decree,  that  all  they  of  the  people  of 
Israel  in  my  realm,  which  are  minded  of  their  own 
freewUi  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  go  with  thee. 

Ezra  vii.  13. 

Freewill  (fre'wil),  a.  Voluntary;  spontane- 
ous; done  freely;  as,  'a  freewill  offering.' 
Lamb. 

Freewoman  (f re'wu-man),  n.  A  woman  not 
a  slave. 

Freezable  (f  rez'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be  frozen. 
Freeze  (frez),  v.i.  pret.  froze;  pp.  frozen  or 

froze;  ppr.  freezing.  [A.  hax.frysan,fre6san; 

the  s  changed  to  r  in  some  of  the  verbal 

forms,  as  pi.  fruron ;  comp.  E.  frore.  Cog. 

D.  vriezen,  Dan.  fryse,  G.  frieren,  O.H.G. 

friusan,  to  freeze;  Goth. /)-ii(.s,  cold,  frost.) 

1.  To  be  congealed  by  cold ;  to  be  changed 
from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  heat ;  to  be  hardened  into  ice  or  a 
like  solid  body;  as,  v/ater  freezes  at  the  tem- 
perature of  32°  above  zero  by  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.— 2.  To  be  of  that  degree  of 
cold  at  which  water  congeals:  used  imper- 
sonally to  describe  the  state  of  the  weather; 
as,  it  freezes  hard. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees 

And  the  mountain  tops,  that  freeze^ 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing.  Shak. 

3.  To  become  chilled;  to  suffer  greatly  from 
cold;  to  lose  animation  by  lack  of  heat. 
Freeze  (frez),  v.t.  l.  To  congeal;  to  harden 
into  ice;  to  change  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid 
form  by  cold  or  abstraction  of  heat;  as,  this 
weather  will  freeze  the  rivers  and  lakes.  — 

2.  To  cliill;  to  give  the  sensation  of  cold  and 
shivering. 

My  master  and  mistress  arc  almost  frozen  to  deatli. 

Shak. 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  li,£^htest  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood. 

Shak. 

Freeze  (frez),  n.  The  act  of  freezing;  frost; 
as,  there  was  a  strong  freeze  last  night. 
[Colloq.] 

Freeze  (frez).    In  arch,  see  Frieze. 

Freezer  (frez'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
freezes;  especially,  a  person,  subject,  or  the 
like,  that  conveys  a  chilling  sensation  or 
throws  a  coldness  over  a  company. 

The  books  looked  in  tlieir  cold,  hard,  slippery  uni- 
forms as  if  they  had  but  one  idea  among  them,  and 
that  was  a  freezer.  Dickens. 

Freezing-point  (frez'ing-point),  n.  That 
degree  of  a  thermometer  at  which  a  liquid 
begins  to  freeze ;  that  point  in  a  thermometer 
at  which  the  included  mercury  or  otlier  fluid 
stands,  when  the  instrument  is  immersed 
in  another  fluid  that  is  in  the  act  of  freez- 
ing ;  specifically,  the  temperature  at  whicli 
water  freezes.  '  By  the  Centigrade  thermo- 
meter the  freezing-point  of  water  is  0°  or 
zero;  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  32°  above 
zero,  that  of  mercury  being  39°  below  zero, 
and  of  sulphuric  ether  46°  below  zero. 

Freezing-mixture  (frez'ing-miks-ttir),  n. 
A  mixture  such  as  produces  a  degree  of 
cold  sufficient  to  freeze  liquids.  A  very 
great  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  mixing 
snow  with  certain  salts.  A  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  snow  with  four  parts  of  crystallized 
chloride  of  calcium  produces  a  degree  of 
cold  which  sinks  the  thermometer  to  54° 
below  zero  Fahr. 

Freight  (f  rat),  n.  [A  modern  form  of  fraught 
(which  see).]  1.  The  cargo  or  any  part  of 
the  cargo  of  a  ship ;  lading ;  tliat  which  is 
carried  by  water.— 2.  [United  States.]  The 


goods  carried  by  a  goods-train  or  a  railway- 
waggon,— 3.  The  sum  paid  by  a  merchant  or 
other  person  hiring  a  ship  or  part  of  a  ship, 
for  the  use  of  such  ship  or  part,  during  a 
specified  voyage,  or  for  a  specified  time;  the 
sum  charged  or  paid  for  the  transportation 
of  goods. 

Freight  (frat),  v.t.  To  load  with  goods,  as 
a  ship  or  vessel  of  any  kind,  for  transport- 
ing them  from  one  place  to  another;  to 
hire  for  the  transportation  of  goods;  as,  we 
freighted  the  ship  for  Amsterdam. 

Freightage  (frat'aj),  n.  l.  Jloney  paid  for 
freight;  charge  for  the  carriage  of  goods.— 

2.  The  act  or  process  of   freighting. — 

3.  Freight;  lading.  Milton. 
Freight-car  (frat'kar),  n.  In  rail,  a  goods- 

wa.ugon.    [United  States.] 

Freight-engine  (friit'en-jin),  n.  The  engine 
of  a  goods-train.    [United  States.  ] 

Freighter  (frat'er),  n.  1.  One  who  freights; 
one  who  hires  a  vessel  or  part  of  a  vessel  for 
the  carriage  of  goods. — 2.  [United  States.] 
One  who  sends  merchandise  by  railway. 

Freightless  (frat'les),  a.  Destitute  of 
frei,giit. 

Freight-train  (friit'tran),  n.  A  goods-train. 
[United  States.] 

Freisleben  (frisle-ben),  ra.  A  mineral  of  a 
lilue  or  bluish-gray  colour,  brittle,  and  soft 
to  the  touch. 

Freit,  Fret  (fret,  fret),  n.  [Icel.  frett, 
a  rumour— in  tlie  pi.  oracles,  prophecies,  or 
responses  of  the  dead.]  1.  A  superstitious 
notion  or  belief  with  respect  to  any  action 
or  event  as  a  good  or  a  bad  omen.  '  Freits 
follow  them  'at/r(?i?s  follow.'  Scotch  proverb. 
2.  A  superstitious  observance  or  practice. 
[Scotch  in  both  senses.] 

Freitty,  Fretty  (fret'i,  fret'i),  a.  Super- 
stitious ;  of  or  belonging  to  superstitions. 
[Scotch.] 

Fremde,  Fremed  (fremd,  frem'ed),  a. 
[A.  Sax.  fremed,  fremd,  foreign,  strange; 
fremth,  a  stranger;  Goth,  framathis  (from 
fram,  from);  O.H.G.  framadi,  fremidi,  G. 
//•e;«(i— strange.]  Strange;  foreign;  not  re- 
lated; acting  like  a  stranger;  keeping  at  a 
distance.  Written  also  Frem,  Fremmit, 
Fremyt,  Fremd.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

I  saw  not  how  the  bairn  could  dwell  among  them, 
seeing  that  they  were  fremd  in  heart  if  thej'  were 
kin  in  blood.  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Better  my  friend  think  me freimnit  tlian  fashious. 

Scotch  frcrjerb. 

— The  fremd,  strangers;  the  strange  world; 
as,  to  go  into  the  fremd,  to  go  among 
strangers:  said  of  any  one  leaving  the  family 
in  which  one  was  brought  up  and  going  into 
tlie  service  of  strangers.  [Scotch.] 
Fremescence  (fre-mes'ens),  n.  [From  an 
incept,  (fremesco)  formed  from  L.  fremo,  to 
emit  a  roaring  sound.  ]  Noise  suggestive  of 
tumult. 

Rumour,  therefore,  shall  arise;  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  in  broad  France.  Paleness  sits  on  every  face;  con- 
fused tremor  and  fremescence ;  waxing  into  thunder- 
peals, of  fury  stirred  on  by  fear.  Carlyle. 

Fremescent  (fre-mes'ent),  a.  Very  noisy 
and  tumultuous;  liotous;  raging. 

Fremescent  multitude  on  the  Terrace  of  the  Feuill- 
ants  whirls  parallel  to  him,  Carlyle. 

Fren  t  (fren),  n.    A  stranger.  Spenser. 

French (frensh), a.  [0.'FT.franchois,fran^ois, 
Mod.  Fr./raMffflis.  See  FRANK.]  Pertaining 
to  France  or  its  inhabitants.  —To  take  French 
leave,  to  leave  without  notice;  to  elope. 

French  (frensh),  n.  1.  The  language  spoken 
by  the  people  of  France.— 2.  Collectively  the 
French  people. 

French-hean  (frensh'beii),  n.  A  species  of 
bean:  the  kidney-bean,  Fhaseolus  vulgaris. 
See  Kidney-bean. 

French-berry  ( frensh' be -ri),  n.  A  yellow 
berry:  an  Avignon-berry  (which  see). 

French-Chalk  (frensh'  chak),  n.  Scaly  talc, 
a  variety  of  indurated  talc,  in  masses  com- 
posed of  small  scales  of  a  pearly  white  or 
grayish  colour:  much  used  by  tailors  for 
drawing  lines  on  cloth,  and  for  similar 
purposes. 

French-fake  ( frensh 'fak),  n.  Naut.  the 
name  given  to  a  peculiar  mode  of  coiling 
a  rope  by  running  it  backward  and  forward 
in  parallel  bends  so  that  it  may  run  readily 
and  freely,  generally  adopted  in  rocket-lines 
intended  to  communicate  with  stranded 
vessels,  &c.,  or  in  cases  where  great  expedi- 
tion is  essential. 

French-grass  ( frensh 'gras),  n.  Sainfoin 
(which  see). 

French-honeysuckle  (frenshium-e-suk-l), 

71.  The  popular  name  of  Hedysarum  coro- 
natum,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  flowers 
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to  large  heads  of  honeysuckle  clover.  Called 
also  Garland  Honeysuckle. 

French-horil  (f  reiish'horn),?i.  A  kmd  of  musi- 
cal instrument  of  brass  having  several  curves, 
and  gradually  widening  from  the  mouth- 
piece to  the  end  whence  the  sound  issues: 
used  in  the  hunting-field  and  in  orchestras. 

Frenchify (frensh'i-fi),  v.t.  TomakeFrench; 
to  infect  with  French  tastes  or  manners. 

Frenchlike  (frensh'lik),  a.  Resembling  the 
French. 

Frenchman  (frensh'man),  n.  A  man  of 
the  French  nation;  a  native  or  naturalized 
inhabitant  of  France. 

French-pie  (frensh'pi),  n.  A  name  of  the 
great  spotted  woodpecker  (Pious  major). 

French-plum  (frensh'plum),  n.  A  variety 
of  the  Primus  domestica  a  fine  table  plum, 
and  much  used  preserved. 

French-polish  (frensh'pol-ish),  n.  1.  Gum- 
lac  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  used  for  coat- 
ing wood  with  a  fine  glossy  surface.  In  addi- 
tion to  gum-lac,  gnm-sandarac,  gum-copal, 
gum-arabic,  and  linseed-oil  are  sometim  s 
introduced. — 2.  The  smooth,  glossy  surface 
produced  on  cabinet-work  by  the  applica- 
tion of  this  substance. 

French-red  (frensh'red),  n.  Rouge  (which 
see). 

French-roof  (frensh'rof),  n.  A  kind  of  roof 
witli  curved  sides,  and  flat,  or  nearly  so,  at 
the  top. 

French-tub  (frensh'tub),  n.  A  mixture  used 
by  dyers  of  the  protochloride  of  tin  and  log- 
wood. 

French -White  (frensh'whit),  n.  Finely 

pulverized  talc. 

French-Willow  (frensh'wil-lo),  n.  A  British 
plant,  Epilobium  antjustifoUum,  having  a 
stem  and  leaves  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  some  kinds  of  willow.  It  is  not  often 
found  truly  wild,  and  is  often  planted  in 
gardens  and  shrubberies  on  accovmt  of  its 
beautiful  rose-coloured  flowers. 

Frend  t  (trend),  V.  t.   To  befriend.  Spenser. 

Frenetic,!  Frenetical  t  (fre-net'ik,  fre-net'- 
ik-al),  a.  [See  Frenzy.]  1.  Relating  to  or 
affecting  the  brain. 

Sometimes  he  shuts  up,  as  in /renetick  or  infectious 
diseases.  Milton. 

2.  Frenzied;  frantic. 
Frenne.t  n.   A  stranger.  Spenser. 
Frenseie.t  «.    A  frenzy.  Chaucer. 
Frenzical  (fren'zi-kal),  a.    Partaking  of 

frenzy. 

Frenzied  (fren'zid),  p.  and  a.  Affected  with 
frenzy  or  madness;  maddened;  frantic. 

The  briijht  Titan  frenzied  with  new  woes.  Keats. 

Frenziedly  (fren'zid-li),  adv.  Madly;  dis- 
tractedly. 

Frenzy  (fren'zi),  n.  [Fr.  phrinisie;  Gr. 
phrenesis,  phrenitis,  mental  derangement, 
from  phren,  the  mind.]  Madness;  distrac- 
tion; delirium;  any  violent  agitation  of  the 
mind  approaching  to  distraction  or  tem- 
porary derangement  of  the  mental  faculties. 
Formerly  written  Phrensy  or  Phrenzy. 
All  else  is  to\ver'mg/'}-ef!z_y  and  distraction.  Addison. 

Frenzy  (fren'zi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  frenzied; 
ppr.  frenzying.  To  drive  to  madness ;  to 
render  frenzied. 

The  p&o^Xe,  frenzied  by  centuries  of  oppression, 
practised  tile  most  revoltingf  cruelties,  saddening  the 
hour  of  their  triumph  by  crimes  that  disgfraced  the 
noble  cause  for  which  they  struggled.  Buckle. 

Ever  and  anon 
Some  mother  raised  o'er  her  expiring  child 
A  cry  of frenzying  anguish.  Soiithey. 

Frequence  (fre'kwens),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
frequentia.]  A  crowd;  a  throng;  a  con- 
course; an  assembly.  [Rare.] 

Not  in  x\\\zfreqiie}tce  can  I  lend  full  tongue, 

O  noble  Ida,  to  those  thoughts  that  wait 

On  you,  their  centre.  Tennyson. 

Frequency  (fre'kwen-si),  n.  1.  A  frequent 
return  or  occurrence  of  a  thing;  the  condi- 
tion of  being  often  repeated  at  short  inter- 
vals; as,  t\\e  frequeyicy  oi  crimes  abates  our 
horror  at  the  commission. 

The  reasons  that  moved  her  to  remove  were  be- 
cause Rome  was  a  place  of  riot  and  luxury,  her  soul 
being  almost  stifled  with  the  frequencies  of  ladies' 
visits.  Fuller. 

2.  t  A  crowd;  a  throng.    B.  Jonson. 
Frequent  (fre'kwent),  a.  [Fr.  friguent,  from 

L.freqxiens,  that  often  does  something,  com- 
mon, usual,  full,  crowded.]  1.  Often  seen 
or  done;  of  ten  happening  at  short  intervals; 
often  repeated  or  occurring;  as,  we  made 
frequent  visits  to  the  hospital.  —  2.  Accus- 
tomed to  do  athing  often;  inclined  to  indulge 
in  any  practice;  as,  he  \vasfreque7it  and  loud 
in  his  declamations  against  the  revolution. 

3.  t  Full;  crowded;  thronged. 

Tis  Caesar's  will  to  haveafreqnentsenate.  B.  yonson. 


1.  t  Currently  reported;  frequently  heard. 

'Tisf  eqnent  in  the  city  he  hath  subdued 
The  Catti  and  the  Daci.  Massingey. 

Frequent  (fre-kwenf),  v.t.  [L.  frequento; 
Fr.  frequenter.)  1.  To  visit  often;  to  resort 
to  often  or  habitually;  as,  to  frequent  the 
theatre. 

Htfreqice^ited  thz  court  of  Augustus.  Dryden. 

2.  t  To  crowd;  to  fill. 

With  tears 

■\Vaterin,?  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Freqnenti}ig.  JMilton. 

Frequentable  t  (fre-kwent'a-bl),  a.  Acces- 
sible. 

Frequentage  (fre'kwent-aj),  n.  The  practice 
of  frequenting.  '  Remote  from/regjtenfaf/e.' 
Southey.  [Rare.] 

Frequentation  (fre-kwent-a'shon),  n.  The 
act  or  custom  of  frequenting;  the  habit  of 
visiting  often. 

Frequentative  (fre-kwent'a-tiv),  a.  [Fr. 
frequcntatif.]  In  gram,  serving  to  express 
the  frequent  repetition  of  an  action;  as,  a 
frequentative  verb. 

Frequentative  (fre-kwent'a-tiv),  n.  A  verb 
which  denotes  the  frequent  occurrence  or  i 
repetition  of  an  action,  as  waggle  from  loag, 
L.  vocito,  to  call  often,  from  voco,  to  call. 

Frequenter  (fre-kwent'Sr),  n.  One  who  fre- 
quents ;  one  who  often  visits  or  resorts  to 
customarily. 

Frequently  (fre'kwent-li),  adv.  Often;  many 
times;  at  short  intervals;  commonl.v. 

Frequentness  (fre'kwent-nes),  n.  The  fact 
of  being  frequent  or  often  repeated. 

Frere.t  n.    A  brother;  a  friar. 
A  frere  there  was  a  wanton  and  a  mery.  Chancer. 

Frescade  (fres'kad),  ?i.  [O.Fr.]  A  cool  walk; 
a  shady  place.  Maunder. 

Fresco  (fres'ko),?!.  pi.  Frescoes  and  Frescos 

(fres'koz).  [It.,  fresh.  See  Fresh.]  1.  Cool- 
ness; shade;  a  cool,  refreshing  state  of  the 
air;  duskiness. — 2.  A  method  of  painting  on 
walls,  performed  with  mineral  and  earthy 
pigments  on  fresh  plaster,  or  on  a  wall  laid 
with  mortar  not  yet  dry.  The  colours,  in- 
corporating with  this  ground,  and  drying 
with  it,  become  very  durable. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  to  term  the  ancient  paint- 
ings found  on  church  walls,  ^c, frescos,  but  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  of  a  genuine  fresco  among  them. 
They  are  distemper  paintings  on  plaster,  and  quite 
distinct  in  their  style,  durability,  and  mode  of  manipu- 
lation. Fairholt. 

3.  A  cool  refreshing  liquor.  [Rare.] 
Fresco  (freslio),  v.  t.    To  paint  in  fresco,  as 
walls. 

Fresh  (fresh),  a.  [A.  Sax.  fersc.  whence  fresh 
by  a  common  metathesis.  Cog.  D.  versch, 
frisch,  lce\.ferskr,friskr,  Dan.  fersic,  frisk, 
G.  frisch;  hence  by  borrowing  It.  Sp.  and 
Pg.  fresco,  Fr.  frais,  fratche,  fresh.  Frisk  is 
a  form  of  the  same  word,  and  hrisk  is  closely 
allied.]  1.  Full  of  health  and  strength;  vig- 
orous ;  strong ;  brisk ;  lively.  '  Fresh  as  a 
bridegroom.'  Shak. 

Two  swains 

Fresh  as  the  morn  and  as  the  season  fair.  Pope, 
That  slander,  sir. 
Is  found  a  truth  now;  for  it  grows  again 
Fresher  than  e'er  it  was.  Shak. 

Hence,  ardent ;  as,  '  Ever  since  a  fresh 
admirer  of  what  I  saw.'  Shak. — 2.  Having 
the  appearance  of  health  and  vigour;  bright; 
not  faded;  as,  a  young  man  of  fresh  colour. 

Tell  me. 

Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman? 

Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks.  Shak. 
How  fresh  the  colours  look. 
How  well  they  hold.  Tennyson. 

Hence— 3.  Ilndecayed;  unimpaired  by  time; 
in  good  condition;  not  stale;  as,  to  preserve 
flowers,  fruit,  fish,  &c.,  fresh.— i.  Not  e.\- 
hausted  with  labour  or  exertion;  as,  he  came 
in  from  tlie  race  as  fresh  as  he  set  out.  — 5.  Re- 
newed in  strength;  reinvigorated;  as,  he  rose 
//•es/i  f or  the  combat. — 6.  Reinvigorating;  re- 
freshing; health-giving.  'His  wonted  sleep 
under  a/)-es/i  tree's  shade. '  Shak.  'Fresh  as 
April,  sweet  as  May. '  Carew.  Hence  applied 
to  pure  cool  water ;  as,  '  I'll  .  .  .  draw  thy 
water  from  the  freshest  spring.'  Prior; 
and  also  to  a  rather  strong  wind ;  as,  a 
fresh  breeze;  afresh  gale  of  wind. — 7.  Vivid; 
distinctly  held  before  the  mind ;  clearly 
remembered ;  as,  the  story  is  fresh  in  my 
recollection. — 8.  New;  recently  grown,  made, 
or  obtained;  as,  fresh  vegetables;  coffee  fresh 
from  Ceylon ;  fresh  news ;  a  fresh  coat  of 
paint.  'To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and 
pastures  new.'  Milton.  Hence,  unpractised; 
imtried;  inexperienced. 

How  green  you  are  and  fresh  in  this  old  world.  Shak. 

9.  Not  salt  or  salted;  a.s,  fresh  water;  fresh 


meat.— 10.  Tipsy.  [Slang.]— 11.  Sober;  not 
tipsy.  [Scotch.  ]  — 12.  Open  ;  not  frosty. 
[Scotch. ]— To  have  or  to  gather  fresh  way 
(naut.),  to  go  at  an  increased  speed.— Syn. 
Brisk,  strong,  vigorous,  lively,  unimpaired, 
unfaded,  florid,  ruddy,  new,  novel,  recent, 
rare,  unpractised,  unaccustomed,  unused, 
inexperienced. 

Fresh  (fresh),  adv.  Freshly.  'Bleeding 
fresh.'  Shak. 

Fresh  (fresh),  n.  1.  A  freshet;  a  spring  of 
fresh  water. 

He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine;  for  I'll  not  show 
him 

Where  the  quick  freshes  are.  Shak. 

1.  A  flood ;  an  overflowing ;  an  inundation. 
3.  Open  weather;  a  day  of  open  weather;  a 
thaw.  [Scotch.]— 4.  pi.  The  mingling  of 
fresh  water  with  salt  in  rivers  or  bays,  or 
the  increased  current  of  an  ebb-tide  caused 
by  a  Hood  of  fresh  water  flowing  into  the 
sea.  [United  States.] 
Fresh-blown  (fresh'bldn),  a.  Newly  blown, 
as  a  flower. 

Beds  of  violets  blue, 
AnAfresh-blo-wn  roses  wash'd  in  dew.  Milton. 

Fresh-coloured  (fresh'kul-erd),  a.  Having 
a  lively,  healthy  colour;  ruddy. 

Freshe,  v.t.    To  refresh.  Chaucer. 

Freshen  (fresh'n),  v.t.  1.  To  make  fresh;  to 
separate,  as  water  from  saline  particles;  to 
take  saltness  from  anything;  as,  to  freshen 
water,  flsh,  or  flesh.— 2.  'To  refresh;  to  re- 
vive. 

Prelusive  drops  let  all  their  moisture  flow 
In  large  eflTusion  o'er  the  freshened  world. 

Thovison. 

3.  Naut.  to  relieve,  as  a  rope,  by  altering 
the  position  of  a  part  exfiosed  to  friction:  to 
freshen  the  hawse  is  to  pay  out  or  take  in  a 
little  of  the  cable  of  a  vessel  at  anchor,  so 
as  to  expose  another  part  of  it  to  the  fraying 
action  at  the  hawse-hole. 
Freshen  (fresh'n),  v.i.  1.  To  grow  fresh;  to 
lose  salt  or  saltness.— 2.  To  grow  brisk  or 
strong;  as,  the  wind //'es/iens. 

The  breeze  will freshen  when  the  day  is  done. 

Byron. 

Freshet  (fresh'et),  n.  1.  A  small  stream  of 
fresh  water. — 2.  In  the  United  States,  a 
flood  or  overflowing  of  a  river,  l)y  means  of 
heavy  rains  or  melted  snow;  an  inundation. 

Fresh-force  (fresh'fors),  n.  In  lau),  a  force, 
or  act  of  unlawful  violence,  newly  done  in 
any  city,  borough,  &c.    See  FORCE. 

Fresh-looking  (fresh'luk-ing),  a.  Appear- 
ing fresh. 

Freshly  (fresh'li),  adv.  In  a  fresh  manner. 
'  He  looks  as  freshly  as  he  did. '  Shak. 

Fate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years; 
Yet freshly  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more.  Dryden. 

Freshman  (fresh'man),  n.  1.  A  novice ;  one 
in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge. — 2.  A  student 
of  the  first  year  in  a  university. 

Freshman  (fresh'man),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
freshman,  or  to  the  class  in  colleges  com- 
posed of  those  called  freshmen. 

Freshmanship  (fresh'man-ship),  n.  The 
state  of  being  a  freshman. 

Freshment  (fresh'ment),  n.  Refreshment. 
Cartwright. 

Freshness  (fresh'nes),  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  fresh,  in  all  its  senses. 

The  Scots  had  the  advantage  both  for  number  .md 
freshness  of  men.  Hay-ward. 
And  breathe  the  freshness  of  the  open  air.  Dryden. 

For  the  constant  freshness  of  it,  it  is  such  a  plea- 
sure as  can  never  cloj'  or  overwork  the  mind. 

Soitth. 

Her  cheeks  their  freshness  lose  and  wonted  grace. 

Grajtville. 

Freshnewt  (fresh'n ii),  a.  [Fresh  and  new.'] 
Unpractised.  Shak. 

Fresh-shot  (fresh 'shot),  n.  [A  form  of 
freshet.  ]  The  discharging  of  any  great  river 
into  the  sea,  by  which  fresh  water  is  often 
to  be  found  on  the  surface  a  good  way  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Freshwater  (fresh'wa-ter),  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to,  produced  by,  or  living  in  water 
that  is  fresh  or  not  salt;  as,  freshwater 
geological  iXe^osits;  freshwater  fish. — 2.  Ac- 
customed to  sail  on  fresh  water  only,  or  in 
the  coasting  trade;  as,  a,  freshwater  sailor. 
3.  Raw;  unskilled. 

The  nobility,  as  fresh-water  soldiers  which  had 
never  seen  but  some  slight  skirmishes.  Knclles. 

Fresh-watered  (fresh'wa-terd),  a.  Newly 
watered;  supplied  with  fresh  water. 

Fret  (fret),  v.t.  pret.  fretted;  ppr.  fret- 

ting. [It  is  difficult  to  decide  to  what  root 
or  roots  the  word  fret  belongs  in  its  various 
senses.  In  the  meanings  classed  together 
in  this  article  (as  also  in  the  next)  the  origin 
is  probably  the  prov.  Fr.  fretter,  Fr.  frotter, 
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Pr.  fretar.  It.  frettare,  from  L.  frico,  frictum, 
til  rub,  but  the  A.  Sax.  fretan,  to  gnaw  (see 
Fret,  to  gnaw),  is  also  not  inconsistent  with 
these  meanings  and  may  be  the  true  origin.] 

1.  To  rub;  to  wear  away;  to  fray;  to  chafe;  to 
gall;  as,  to  fret  cloth  by  friction;  to  fret  the 
skin. 

They  would,  by  roUinsf  up  and  down,  ^rate  and 
yrit  the  object  metal,  and  fill  it  full  of  little  holes. 

Sty  /.  Neivloji. 

2.  To  wear  away  so  as  to  diminish;  to  impair. 

By  starts 

His  fretted  fortunes  ^ave  him  hope  and  fear.  Shcik. 

3.  To  agitate;  to  disturb;  to  malte  rough;  to 
cause  to  ripple;  as,  to  fret  the  surface  of 
water.  'Mountain  pines  .  .  .  fretted  with 
the  gusts  of  heaven.'  Shak.—i.  Fig.  to 
chafe  the  mind  of ;  to  gall ;  to  irritate ;  to 
tease;  to  make  angry. 

Because  thou  hast  fretted  me  in  all  these  things, 
behold  I  will  remember  thy  way  upon  thine  head. 

Ezek.  xvi.  43. 

Fret  (fret),  v.i.  1.  To  be  worn  away,  as  by 
friction ;  to  become  frayed  or  chafed ;  as, 
your  coat  is  beginning  to  fret  at  the  wrist- 
bands.—2.  To  wear  into;  to  make  way  by 
attrition. 

Many  wheals  arose,  and  fretted  one  into  another 
with  great  excoriation.  IVLsemati. 

3.  To  be  chafed  or  irritated;  to  become 
vexed  or  angry;  to  utter  peevish  expressions. 

He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

He  knows  his  mother  earth;  hft  frets  for  no  fine 
cradle,  but  lies  tranquilly  and  composed  at  her  feet. 

La^ldor. 

4.  To  boil  or  work  as  angry  feelings ;  to 
rankle. 

That  diabolical  rancour  ^^^'i  frets  and  ferments  in 
some  hellish  breasts.  Soicttt. 

Fret  (fret),  a.  1.  In  med.  (a)  chafing,  as  in 
tlie  folds  of  the  skin  of  fat  children,  (b)  Her- 
pes; tetter. — 2.  In  mininrj,  the  worn  side  of 
a  river-bank,  wliere  ores,  or  stones  contain- 
ing them,  accumulate  by  being  waslied  down 
the  hills,  and  thus  indicate  to  the  miner  the 
locality  of  the  veins.  Goodrich. — 3.  The 
agitation  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid,  as  wlien 
fermenting  or  boiling ;  a  rippling  on  the 
surface,  as  of  water;  small  undulations  con- 
tinually repeated.  Addison. 

The  blood  in  a  fever,  if  well  governed,  like  wine 
upon  the  fret,  dischargeth  itself  of  heterogeneous 
mixtures.  Derham. 

■1.  Fig.  a  state  of  chafing  or  irritation,  as  of 
the  mind,  temper,  &c. ;  vexation;  anger;  as, 
he  keeps  his  mind  in  a  continual  fret. 

Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret.  Pope. 

Fret  (fret),  v.t.  pret.  cfc  pp.  fretted;  ppr. 
fretting.  [A.  Sax.  fretan,  to  eat,  to  gnaw,  to 
devour;  D.  vreten,  G.  fressen,  O.K.O.frezzan, 
to  devour;  Goth,  fraitan,  to  eat  up — which 
is  generally  referred  to/ra  =  E.  for,  intens., 
and  itan,  to  eat.  Comp.  also  A.  Sax.  frcet, 
ornament,  frmtwian,  to  ornament.]  1.  To 
gnaw ;  to  eat  into ;  to  corrode ;  as,  a  worm 
frets  the  planks  of  a  ship. 

Like  as  it  were  a  moth  fretting  a  garment. 

Book  of  CovDnon  Prayer.    Ps.  xxxix.  12. 

2.  To  form  into  raised  work;  to  ornament 
witli  raised  work. 

Whose  skirt  with  gold  was  fretted  all  about. 

Spenser. 

Fret  (fret),  n.  Ornamental  carved  or  em- 
broidered work. 

Fret  (fret),  II.  [0.  Fr.  freter,  to  interlace;  It. 


Grecian  Frets. 

ferrata,  the  grating  of  a  window,  from  L. 
ferrum,  iron.  ]   1.  A  kind  of  ornament  much 
employed  in  Grecian  art 
and  in  sundry  modifica- 
tions common  in  various 
other  styles.  It  is  formed 
of  bands  or  fillets  vari- 
ously combined,  l)ut  most 
frequently  consists  of  con- 
tinuous lines  arranged  in 
rectangular  forms.  Some- 
times called  Keij  Orna- 
ment. —2.  A  piece  of  per-  Fret, 
forated  ornamental  work. 
3.  In  her.  a  charge  consisting  of  two  narrow 
bendlets  placed  in  sal  tire  and  interlaced  with 


a  mascle.  A  fret  fretted,  or  double  fretted, 
or  in  trtie  lover's  knot,  is  one  in  which  the 
angles  of  the  mascle  are  extended  into  loops. 
Fret  (fret),  v.t.  To  ornament  with  frets;  to 
variegate;  to  diversify. 

Yon  gray  lines 
That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day.  Shak. 

Fret  (fret),  n.  [Fr.  fredon,  a  quaver  or  trill 
in  singing,  from  root  frit,  seen  in  L.  fritin- 
nio,  to  twitter  as  a  swallow.  ]  In  music,  one 
of  the  wood,  ivory,  or  metal  cross  bars  on 
the  finger-boards  of  stringed  instruments, 
whicli  regulate  the  pitcli  of  the  notes  pro- 
duced. By  pressing  the  string  down  to  the 
finger-board  beliind  a  fret  only  so  much  of 
the  string  can  be  set  in  vibration  as  lies 
between  the  fret  and  tlie  bridge.  Tlie  use 
of  frets  is  still  continued  on  the  Spanish 
guitar,  and  was  formerly  in  constant  use 
upon  the  bass-viol  for  learners.  On  lutes 
and  viols  they  were  always  permitted  to 
remain. 

Fret  (fret),  V.  t.  To  furnish  with  frets,  as  a 
musical  instrument. 

Fret  (fret),  n.  [L.  fretitm,  a  strait,  a  sound.] 
A  frith  (which  see).  [Obsolete  and  rare.  ] 

An  island  parted  from  the  firme  land  with  a  little 
fret  of  the  sea.  A'nottes. 

Fret.t  Frette.t  fi^).  Fraught;  filled.  Chau- 
cer. 

Fieie,\  v.t.  To  eat;  to  devour.  Chaucer. 
See  Fret,  to  gnaw. 

Fretful  (f re t'ful),  a.  1.  Gnawing.  'Though 
parting  be  a  fretful  corrosive.'  Shak. — 
2.  Disposed  to  fret;  ill-humoured;  peevish; 
angry ;  in  a  state  of  vexation ;  as,  a  fretful 
temper. — Fretful,  Peevish,  Cross,  all  in- 
dicate an  unamiable  mood.  Fretful  is 
applied  to  one  wlio  is  very  apt  to  display 
irritation  or  vexation,  of  a  discontented 
spirit,  complainingly  impatient ;  peevish, 
easily  annoyed  or  put  out,  easily  provoked, 
much  disposed  to  find  fault;  cross,  applied 
to  the  temper,  and  implying  as  well  anger 
as  impatience. 

By  indulging  this  fretful  temper,  you  aggravate 
the  uneasiness  of  age.  Blair. 
She  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward, 

Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty.  Shak. 

Did  ever  any  man  upon  the  rack  afflict  himself  be- 
cause he  had  received  a  cross  answer  from  his  mis- 
tress.? yer.  Taylor. 

Syn.  Peevish,  ill-humoured,  ill-natured, 
irritable,  waspish,  captious,  petulant,  splen- 
etic, spleeny,  crabbed,  testy,  querulous. 
Fretfully  (fret'fiil-li),  adv.    Peevishly;  an- 
grily. 

Fretfulness  (f ret'f iil-nes),  n.  Peevishness ; 
ill-linmour;  disposition  to  fret  and  com- 
plain. 

Fretiset  (fret'is),  v.t.  To  ornament  with 
fret-work. 

Frett  (fret),  n.  In  mining,  the  worn  side 
of  the  bank  of  a  river;  a  fret. 

Fretted  (fret'ed),  a.  1.  Adorned  with  frets 
or  fretwork;  exhibiting  sunk  or  raised  orna- 
mentation in  rectangular  forms ;  having 
many  intersecting  groins  or  ribs;  as,  a,  fret- 
ted roof;  a  fretted  vault.  —  2.  In  her.  an 
epithet  for  charges  or  ordinaries  interlaced 
one  witli  the  other :  in  this  sense  also  writ- 
ten Fretten. 

Fretten  (fret'n),  a.  Marked;  as, pock-fretten, 

marked  with  the  small-pox. 
Fretter  (fret'er),  n.   One  who  or  that  wMch 

frets. 

Fretty  (fret'i),  a.  Adorned  with  fretwork. 
In  her.  an  epithet  for  a  bordure  consisting 
of  eight,  ten,  or  more  jjieces,  each  passing 
to  the  extremity  of  the  shield,  interlacing 
each  other  after  the  manner  of  a  fret. 

Fretum  (fre'tum),  n.  [L.]  An  arm  of  the 
sea. 

Fretwork  (fret'werk),  n.  Ornamental  work 
consisting  of  a  series  or  combination  of  frets; 
ornamental  work  with  interlacing  parts; 
especially,  work  in  which  the  design  is 
formed  by  perforation.  In  glaziyig,  stained 
glass-work  in  which  patterns  are  formed 
by  fitting  togetlier  pieces  of  stained  glass  in 
leaden  cames. 

Freucli,  Frough  (fruch,  fruch),  a.  Easily 
Ijroken;  brittle;  frail  as  with  rottenness,  as 
wood.    [Scotch.  ] 

Freyne.t  y.      See  Fraine.  Chaucer. 

Friability,  Friableness  (fri-a-bil'i-ti,  fri'a- 
lil-nes),  ?t.  [See  Friable.]  The  quality  of 
being  easily  broken,  crumbled,  and  reduced 
to  powder. 

Friable  (fri'a-bl),  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  friabilis,  from 
frio,  friattim,  to  rub,  break,  or  crumble 
down  into  small  pieces.]  Easily  crumbled 
or  pulverized ;  easily  reduced  to  powder. 
Pumice  and  calcined  stones  are  very  friable. 


Friar  (frl'Sr),  n.  [Fr.  frtre,  a  brother.  Contr. 
from  L.  f rater.  See  Brother.]  1.  In  the 
Ji.  Cath.  Ch.  an  appellation  common  to  the 
members  of  all  religious  orders,  but  more 
especially  to  those  of  the  four  mendicant 
orders,  viz.  (1)  Minors,  Gray  Friars,  or  Fran- 
ciscans; (2)  Augustines;  (3)  Dominicans  or 
Black  Friars;  (4)  White  Friars  or  Carmelites. 
2.  In  printing,  a  white  patch  on  a  page 
which  has  not  received  the  ink. 

Friar-bird  (fri'er-bferd),  n.  A  name  given  to 
tlie  Tropidorhynchus  corniculatus,  an  Aus- 
tralian bird  belonging  to  the  family  Meli- 
pliagidse,  from  the  bareness  of  its  head  and 
neck.  Called  also  Leather-head. 

Friarlike  (frl'fer-lik),  a.  Like  a  friar;  mon- 
astic; unskilled  in  tlie  world. 

Friar ly  (fri'er-li),  a.  Like  a  friar;  pertain- 
ing to  friars;  untauglit  in  the  affairs  of  life. 
Yet  have  no  abstract  nor  friarly  contempt  of  them. 

Baco7t. 

Friar's-balsam  (f  ri'6rz-bal-sam),  n.  An  alco- 
holic solution  of  benzoin,  styrax,  tolu  bal- 
sam, and  aloes,  used  as  a  stimulating  applica- 
tion for  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Friar's-chickens,  Fried-chickens  (f ri'erz- 
chik-enz,  f rid'cliik-enz),  n.  pi.  Chicken  broth 
with  eggs  dropped  in  it,  or  eggs  beat  up  and 
mixed  with  it.  [Scotch.] 

Friar's  -  cowl  (fri'erz-koul),  n.  A  plant, 
Arisarum  vulgare,  from  the  cowl-like  spathe 
whicli  covers  the  spadix. 

Friar's -crown,  Friar's -thistle  (fii'erz- 
kroun,  fi-i'erz-tIiis-1),  n.  A  plant,  the  woolly- 
headed  thistle  (CarduiLS  eriophorus). 

Friar-skate  (fri'er-skat),  n.  A  name  of  the 
sharp-nosed  ray  (Raia  lintea). 

Friar's-lantern  (fri'erz-lan-tfeni),  n.  The 
ignis  fatuus  or  will  o'  the  wisp. 

Friary  (fri'e-ri),  n.  1.  A  convent  of  friars ; 
a  monastery. 

He  like  an  earthquake  made  the  abbeys  fall. 
The  friaries,  the  nunneries,  and  all.  Taylor. 

2.  The  system  of  forming  into  brotherhoods  \^ 
of  friars;  the  practices  of  friars;  monkery. 

Friary  (fri'e-ri),  a.    Belonging  to  a  friary. 

Friation  (fri-a'shon),  «.  [L.  fi-io,  friatum, 
to  crumble.]  The  act  of  crumbling  or  pul- 
verizing. 

Fribble  (frib'bl),  a.  [Fr.  frivolc;  L.  frivolus, 
silly,  empty,  trifling.]  Frivolous;  trifling; 
silly;  contemptible. 

The  superficial,  trivial,  and  frigid  manner  in  which 
that  fribble  minister  treated  this  important  branch 
of  administration.  British  Critic. 

Fribble  (frib'bl),  n.    A  frivolous,  trifling, 
contemptible  fellow. 

That  fribble  the  leader  of  such  men  as  Fox  and 
Burke.  Thackeray. 

Fribble  (frib'bl),  v.i.    pret.  &  pp.  fribbled; 
ppr.  fribbling.    1.  To  trifle. 

The  fools  that  are  fribbling  round  about  you. 

Thackeray. 

2.  To  totter.  Tatler. 
Fribbler  (frib'ler),  n.    A  trifler;  a  coxcomb. 
Fribbling  (frib'ling),  a.  Frivolous;  trifling; 

feebly  captious. 

Friborg,  Friburgh  (fri'berg,  fri'bferg),  n. 
[A.  Sax.  frlborh,  fredborh,  a  free-pledge, 
from  fr'i,  freo,  free,  and  borh,  borg,  pledge, 
security.]    The  same  as  Frank-pledge. 

Fricace  t  (frik'iis),  n.  [See  Fricassee.] 
1.  Meat  sliced  and  dressed  with  strong 
sauce.— 2.  An  unguent  prepared  by  frying 
things  together. 

Applyin.g  only  a  warm  napkin  to  the  place,  after 
the  unction  and  fricace.  B.  fo7tsoit. 

Fricandeau,  Fricando  (frek-an-do,  frik-an- 
do'),  n.  [Fr.  ft  icandeau.]  Properly  a  fri- 
cassee of  veal,  but  applied  to  various  pre- 
parations of  veal. 

Fricandel  (frik'an-del),  n.  [Older  form  of 
Fr.  fiicandeau.]  A  dish  prepared  of  veal, 
eggs,  spices,  d'c. 

Fricassee  (fri-kas-seO,  n.  [Fr.fricassde,  from 
fricasser,  from  L.  frigo,  frixxim,  to  roast, 
parch,  fry;  Skr.  bhrij,  to  roast.]  A  dish  of 
food  made  by  cutting  chickens,  rabbits,  or 
other  small  animals  into  pieces,  and  dress- 
ing them  with  a  strong  sauce  in  a  frying-pan 
or  a  like  utensil. 

Fricassee  (fri-kas-seO,  v.t.  pret.  &■  pp.  fri- 
casaeed;  ppr.  fricasseeing.  To  dress  in  fri- 
cassee. 

Frication  (f ri-ka'shon),  n.  [L.  fricatio,  from 
frico,  to  rub.]  Tlie  act  of  rubbing;  friction. 
[Rare.] 

Fricative  (frik'a-tiv),  a.  A  term  applied  to 
certain  letters  produced  by  tlie  friction  of 
the  breath  issuing  through  a  narrow  open- 
ing of  the  organs  of  articulation,  as  /,  v,  s, 
z,  &c. 

Fricatrice  t  (frik'a-tris),  n.  [L.  frictrix,  from 
frico,  frictum,  to  I'uh.]  A  harlot.  B.Jonson. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pme,  pin;     note,  not,  miive;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abmie;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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Frickle  (frik'l),  n.    A  bushel-basket. 

Friction  (f rik'shon),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  frictio,  from 
frico./rictiiiii.  to  rub,  to  rub  down.]  1,  The 
act  cif  rubbing  the  surface  of  one  body 
against  tliat  of  anotlier;  attrition;  as,  many 
bodies  by  friction  emit  light,  and  fric- 
tiun  generates  or  evolves  heat.  —  2.  In 
incch.  the  effect  of  rubbing,  or  the  resis- 
tance which  a  moving  body  meets  with 
from  the  surface  on  which  it  moves.  Fric- 
tion arises  from  the  roughness  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  moved  on  and  that  of  the 
moving  body.  No  such  thing  can  be  found 
as  perfect  smoothness  of  surface  in  bodies. 
In  every  case  there  is,  to  a  less  or  greater 
extent,  a  roughness  or  unevenness  of  the 
parts  of  the  surface,  arising  from  peculiar 
texture,  porosity,  and  other  causes,  and 
therefore  when  two  surfaces  come  togetlier 
tlie  prominent  parts  of  the  one  fall  into  the 
cavities  of  the  other.  This  tends  to  jirevent 
or  retard  motion,  for  in  dragging  tlie  one 
body  over  the  other  an  exertion  must  be 
used  to  lift  the  prominences  over  the  parts 
wliicli  oppose  them. — Coefficient  of  friction. 
The  coefficient  of  friction  for  any  two  sur- 
faces is  tlie  ratio  that  subsists  between  the 
force  necessary  to  move  one  of  these  sur- 
faces horizontally  over  the  other,  and  the 
pressure  between  the  two  surfaces.  Thus  the 
coefficient  of  friction  for  oak  and  cast-iron 
is  38  :  100,  or  -38. 

Friction  (f  rik'shon),  a.  Implying  or  relating 
to  friction;  friotional.    R.  Adams. 

Frictional  (frik'shon-al),  a.  Relating  to 
friction ;  moved  by  friction ;  produced  by 
friction;  as,  frictional  electricity.  — i^'ric- 
tional  geariny -wheels,  wheels  which  catch 
or  bite,  and  produce  motion  not  by  teeth 
but  by  means  of  friction.  With  the  view 
of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  friction  the 
faces  are  made  more  or  less  V-shaped. 

Friction-balls  (frik'shon-balz),  n.  'pl.  Balls 
placed  under  a  heavy  object  to  reduce  the 
friction,  while  that  object  is  moving  hori- 
zontally. Some  forms  of  swing-bridges 
have  such  balls  placed  under  them. 

Friction -clutch  (frik'shon-kluch),  n.  In 
mack,  a  species  of  loose  coupling  much  used 
for  connecting  machines  which  require  to 
be  frequently  engaged  and  disengaged,  as 
wash-stocks,  or  which  are  subject  to  sudden 
variations  of  resistance,  as  crushing-rollers. 
In  the  ligure  it  is  shown  in  section;  a  is  the 
shaft  through  which  the  moving  power  is 
conveyed,  on  which  is  a  loose  wheel  b,  in- 
tended to  communicate  motion  to  the  gear- 
ing of  the  machine  to  be  driven.  On  the 
eye  of  this  wheel  is  keyed  an  external  cone 
c,  and  to  this  another  external  cone  d,  loose 
on  the  shaft  longitudinally,  is  accurately 
fitted.  But  this  cone,  wliile  it  is  free  to 
move  endlong  on  the  sliaft  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  shifting  lever,  the  fork  of  which  is 
received  into  the 
recess  /,  is  pre- 
vented from  turn- 
ing round  on  the 
shaft  by  the  fea- 
thers marked  e. 
When  the  extern- 
al cone  is  thrown 
forward,  so  that 
it  embraces  the 
surface  of  the  cone  c,  the  friction  gradually 
puts  the  wheel  b  in  motion,  and  being  kept 
in  contact  by  means  of  a  spring  or  weight 
on  the  shifting  lever  the  friction  is  usually 
sufficient  to  transmit  the  amount  of  power 
necessary  for  the  attached  machinery.  But 
if  by  any  chance  the  load  should  suddenly 
increase,  so  as  to  exceed  the  friction,  the 
cones  slip  on  each  other,  and  the  velocity 
of  the  wheel  6  is  consequently  diminished, 
or  the  resistance  may  become  so  great  that 
the  wheel  b  will  be  brought  to  rest.  In  this 
way  the  risk  of  breakage  in  ordinary  work- 
ing, and  the  shocks  which  would  otherwise 
be  thrown  on  the  general  gearing  by  the 
sudden  engagement  of  a  heavy  machine, 
are  very  mucli  lessened. 

Friction-cones  (frik'shon-konz),  n.  pl.  In 
mach.  a  form  of  slip-coupling,  consisting  of 
two  cones  a  b,  of  which  the  one  a  is  formed 
on  the  back  of  the  driving-wheel,  loose  on 
the  driving-shaft,  and  the  other  b  forms 
part  of  a  sliding -block,  attached  to  the 
shaft  by  a  sunk  feather,  and  fits  accurately 
into  the  interior  of  that  formed  on  the  back 
of  the  wheel.  The  sliding-block  can  be 
thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  in  the  ordinary 
way,  by  means  of  a  fork  c,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  motion  depends  on  the  friction 
of  the  two  conical  surfaces.    If  the  load  on 
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the  machine,  which  is  driven  by  the  second 
shaft,  is  suddenly  changed,  the  adhesion 


Friction-cones. 

between  the  surfaces  of  the  cones  allows 
them  to  slip,  and  thus  breakage  is  avoided. 

Friction-coupling  (frik'shon-kup'ling),  n. 
In  mach.  a  form  of  coupling  in  which  two 
shafts  are  connected  by  friction,  as  in  the 
friction-clutch  and  friction-cones. 

Friction-gear  (frik'shon-ger),  11.  Same  as 
Frictional  Gearing-wheels  (which  see  under 
Frictional). 

Friction-hammer  (frik'shon-ham-mSr),  n. 
A  hammer  lifted  by  the  friction  of  revolving 
rollers. 

Frictionless  (frik'shon-les),  a.  Having  no 
friction. 

Friction-powder  (frik'shon-pou-der),  n.  A 
composition  of  clilorate  of  potash  and  anti- 
mony, wliicIi  readily  ignites  by  friction. 

Friction-rollers  (frik'shon-rol-erz),  7i.pl. 
A  name  common  to  any  small  rollers  or 
cylinders  employed  to  convert  sliding  mo- 
tion into  rolling  motion.  Such  cyhnders 
are  often  placed  under  heavy  bodies  when 
they  are  required  to  be  moved  any  sliort 
distance  on  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and, 
in  mach.,  the  same  method  is  occasionally 
employed  to  diminish  the  friction  of  a 
heavily-loaded  axis.  In  that  case  a  number 
of  small  cylinders  are  inclosed  round  the 
axis,  and  partake  of  its  motion. 

Friction-tube  (frik'shon-tiib),  n.  Milit.  a 
tube  used  in  firing  cannon,  sufficient  heat 
being  generated  in  it  by  friction  to  ignite 
friction-powder. 

Friction -wheel  (frik'shon-whel),  n.  In 
mach.  (a)  a  form  of  slip-coupling  applied  in 
cases  where  the  variations  of  load  are  sud- 
den and  great,  as  in  dredging-machinery, 
&c.  It  consists  of  a  strong  plain  pulley  B, 
keyed  on  the  driving-shaft ;  and  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  this  a  wheel  A  is  fitted,  with 
a  series  of  friction-plates  a  a  a  interposed, 
and  retained  in  recesses  formed  in  the  eye 


Friction-wheel. 

of  the  wheel.  Behind  each  of  those  plates 
a  set-screw  b  is  Inserted,  which  bears  against 
the  back  of  the  plate,  and  can  be  tightened 
at  pleasure  to  regulate  the  degree  of  fric- 
tion required  for  the  ordinary  work;  but 
should  the  pressure  on  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel  A  exceed  this,  the  plates  slide 
upon  the  circumference  of  the  pulley  B, 
which  continues  to  revolve  with  the  shaft, 
and  the  wheel  itself  remains  stationary. 
(6)  One  of  two  simple  wheels  or  cylinders  in- 


Friction-wheels. 

tended  to  assist  in  diminishing  the  fric- 
tion of  a  horizontal  axis.     The  wheels 


are  simply  plain  cylinders  a  a,  carried 
on  parallel  and  Independent  axes  h  b. 
They  are  disposed  so  as  to  overlap  pair  and 
pair  at  each  end  of  the  main  axis  c.  which 
rests  in  the  angles  thus  formed  by  the  cir- 
cumferences. The  axis,  instead  of  sliding 
on  a  fixed  surface,  as  in  ordinary  cases, 
carries  round  the  circumferences  of  the 
wheels  on  which  it  is  supported  with  the 
same  velocity  as  it  possesses  itself,  and  in 
consequence  the  friction  of  the  system  is 
proportionally  lessened. 
Friday  (fri'da),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Frige-dceg,  G. 
Freytag,  the  day  sacred  to  Frigga,  or  Freya, 
the  Saxon  Venus,  asL.J5ies  Veneris;  Fr.  Ven- 
dredi.]  The  sixth  day  of  the  week. — Good 
Friday,  the  Friday  immediately  preceding 
Easter,  which  in  the  Cliristian  cliurch  is  kept 
sacred,  in  memory  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  as  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  was 
crucified. 

Fridget  (frij),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  frician,  to  dance. 
Probably  allied  to  freak.  ]   To  move  hastily. 

Tlie  little  motes  or  atoms  that  fridge  and  play  in 
tile  beams  of  the  sun.  Halliiuell. 

Fridget  (frij),  v.t.  [See  preceding  art.,  or 
the  origin  may  be  L.  frico,  to  rub.]  To  rub; 
to  fray. 

You  might  have  rumpled  and  crumpled,  and 
doubled  and  creased,  and  fretted  and  frtdgcd  the 
outside  of  them  (jerkins)  all  to  jiieces.  Sterne. 

Fridstole  (frid'stol).  See  Fredstole. 
i  Frieild(frend),«.  [A.  S;ix  //  (?(j/tc(,  alsu/z  jejid, 
virtually  a  pres.  part.  of.freOn,  to  love;  like 
Goth./r£jo)ids,froin/V-yo)i,to  love;  G.frcund, 
a  friend.  Fiend  is  similarly  formed.  Sec 
Free.  ]  1.  One  who  is  attached  to  another  by 
affection ;  one  who  entertains  for  anotlier 
sentiments  of  esteem,  respect,  and  afl'ectioii 
which  lead  him  to  desire  his  company,  ami 
to  seek  to  promote  his  happiness  and  pro- 
sperity; opposed  to  foe  or  enemy. 

A  friend  loveth  at  all  times.  Prov.  xvii.  \-. 

2.  One  not  hostile;  one  of  the  same  nation, 
party,  or  kin ;  an  adherent ;  a  follower ;  a 
companion  in  arms. — 3.  One  who  looks  with 
favour  upon,  as  on  a  cause,  institution,  or 
the  like;  a  favourer;  one  who  is  propitious; 
a  promoter;  as,  a  friend  to  commerce;  a 
friend  to  poetry;  afriend  to  charitable  insti- 
tutions.— 4.  A  term  of  salutation;  a  familiar 
address. 

Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither?     Mat.  xxii.  I2. 

5.  A  Quaker;  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. — 6.  t  A  paramour;  a  lover,  of  either 
sex. — A  friend  at  or  in  court,  one  who  has 
sufficient  interest  to  serve  another. 

fri£nd  i  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in 
purse.  Shak. 

— Society  of  Friends,  the  name  assumed  by 
the  society  of  dissenters  commonly  called 
Quakers,  which  took  its  rise  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury through  the  preaching  of  George  Fox. 
Upon  doctrinal  points  the  Friends  profess 
to  maintain  the  doctrines  generally  received 
by  Protestants,  but  tliey  reject  all  sacra- 
ments, and  do  not  appoint  an  order  of  min- 
isters, considering  that  the  instruction  of 
their  congregations  may  be  undertaken  from 
time  to  time  by  persons  of  either  sex  who 
may  feel  prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
speak.  The  Friends  are  characterized  by 
plainness  in  dress,  by  their  adherence  to  the 
use  of  the  pronouns  thou  and  thee  when 
addressing  one  person,  and  the  disuse  of 
the  customary  salutations  and  tokens  of 
obeisance,  by  their  refusal  to  take  judicial 
oaths,  their  objection  to  balls  and  theatres, 
to  the  reading  of  novels,  to  indulging  in 
music,  especially  sacred  music,  and  by  cer- 
tain other  features. —ro  be  .friends  with,  to 
be  in  a  relation  of  friendship  with. 

'Friends  am  I  with  you  all.  and  love  you.'  Shnk. 
'This  grammatical  impropriety,' Henley  very  well 
remarks,  'is  still  so  prevalent, as  that  the  omission  of 
the  anomalous  s  would  give  some  uncouthness  to  the 
sound  of  an  otherwise  familiar  expression.'  We 
could  not,  indeed  say,  'Friend  am  I  with  you  all;'  we 
should  have  to  turn  the  expression  in  some  other 
way.  Nor  does  the  pluralism  of friends  depend  upon 
that  of  j-oie  all:  '  I  am with  you '  is  equally 
the  phrase  in  addressing  a  single  person. 

Prof.  Craik. 

Friend  (frend),  v.t.  To  favour;  to  counte- 
nance; to  befriend;  to  support  or  aid.  '  For- 
tune/rienrfs  the  bold.'  Spenser. 
Friended  (frend'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Having 
friends  ;  befriended.  —  2.  Inclined  to  love ; 
well  disposed. 

Not  friended  by  his  wish  to  your  high  person, 
His  will  is  most  malignant.  Shak. 

Friending  (frend'ing),  n.    The  state  or  qua- 
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llty  of  being  a  friend;  friendliness.  'To  ex- 
press liis  love  and  friending  to  you.'  Shak. 
Friendless  (frend'les),  a.  Destitute  of 
friends;  wanting  countenance  or  support; 
forlorn. 

Friendlessness  (f  rend'les-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  friendless. 

Friendiike  (frend'lik),  a.    Like  a  friend; 

like  what  marks  a  friend. 
Friendlily  (frend'li-li),  adv.    In  a  friendly 

manner. 

It  was  a  sudden  thought  since  we  parted;  and  tell 
me  if  it  is  not  better  to  be  suppressed,  freely  and 
friendlily.  Pope. 

Friendliness  (frendli-nes),  n.  1.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  friendly;  a  dispo- 
sition to  favour  or  befriend;  good-will. — 
2.  Exercise  of  benevolence  or  kindness. 

Let  all  the  intervals  be  employed  in  prayers, 
z\\d^x\\.y.  friendliness,  and  neij^hbourhood. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Friendly  (frend'li),  a.  1.  Having  the  tem- 
per and  disposition  of  a  friend;  kind;  dis- 
posed to  promote  the  good  of  another. 

Thou  to  mankind 
Be  good  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return.  Milton. 

2.  Amicable;  appropriate  to  friendship;  be- 
fitting friends;  as,  we  are  on  friendly  terms. 

3.  Not  hostile ;  disposed  to  peace ;  as,  af  riendly 
power  or  state. — 4.  Favourable;  propitious; 
salutary;  promoting  the  good  of ;  as,  a 
friendly  breeze  or  gale;  excessive  rains  are 
'Dotfriendly  to  theripeningfruits.— J';-('encZZ!/ 
societies,  associations  chiefly  among  trades- 
men and  mechanics,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  fund  for  the  assistance  of  mem- 
bers in  sickness,  or  of  their  relatives  or 
others  in  case  of  death.  — Amicable,  Friend- 
ly.   ,See  under  AMICABLE. 

Friendly  (frend'li),  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
frientls;  amicably.  [Rare.] 

For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear. 

Sell  when  you  can.  Shak. 

Friendship  (frend'ship),  n.  l.  An  attach- 
ment to  a  person,  proceeding  from  intimate 
acquaintance  and  a  reciprocation  of  kind 
offices,  or  from  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
amiable  and  estimable  qualities  of  his  mind; 
mutual  attachment;  intimacy. 

There  can  be  no  friendship  without  confidence, 
and  no  confidence  without  integrity.  RaynbUr. 

Love  is  the  shadow  of  the  morning,  which  de- 
creases as  the  day  advances.  Friendship  is  tlie 
shadow  of  the  evening,  which  strengthens  with  the 
setting  sun  of  life.  Trans,  of  La  Fontaine. 

2.  Favour;  personal  kindness. 

His  friendships,  still  to  few  confined. 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind.  Swift. 

3.  Friendly  aid;  help;  assistance. 
Gracious,  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel. 

Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  tempest. 

Shak. 

i.  t  Conformity ;  affinity ;  correspondence ; 
aptness  to  unite. 

We  know  those  colours  which  have  a  friendship 
for  each  other.  Dryden. 

Frier  (f  ri'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which  fries. 
Friese  (frez),  n.  The  language  of  Friesland; 
Frisian. 

Butter,  bread,  cheese. 

Are  good  English  and  good  Friese.     Old  rhyym. 

Friesic,  Friesish  (frez'ik,  frez'ish),  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  Friesland. 

Frieze,  Frize  (frez),  n.  [A  word  of  obscure 
origin.  It  is  the  same  no  doubt  as  Fr.  frise. 
It.  freqio,  Sp.  friso,  but  the  origin  of  these 
words  is  equally  uncertain.  Diez  and  others 
regard  as  the  origin  a  Germanic  root  seen  in 
E.  frizzle,  to  curl  or  crisp,  and  also  in  Fr. 
f riser,  to  curl,  to  frizzle,  and  in  the  name 
Frisians,  that  is,  curly-haired  people.  Littre 


I'lmi' 


I  \ 

Frieze,  from  Temple  on  the  Illyssus. 

inclines  to  trace  the  Fr.  frise  through  the 
L.  L.  fresium,  frisium ,  frigium,  tophrygium , 


a  fringe  or  other  ornament,  from  the  name  of 
the  people  called  Phrygians,  Phrygian  ap- 
parel beingfamousforrichness.  Dozy  derives 
the  Fr.  word  from  Sp.  friso,  and  that  from 
Ar.  ifriz,  a  ledge  on  a  «all.]  In  arch,  that 
part  of  the  entablature  of  a  column  which  is 
between  the  architrave  and  cornice.  It  is  a 
flat  member  or  face,  usually  enriched  with 
figures  or  other  ornaments  of  sculpture.  See 
Entablatukb. 

Cornice  or  frieze  with  bossy  sculptures  graven. 

Milton. 

Frieze  (frez),  n.  [Probably  from  Friesland, 
once  the  principal  seat  of  its  manufacture; 
but  see  also  above.]  A  coarse  woollen  cloth 
having  a  shaggy  nap  on  one  side,  still  ex- 
tensively manufactured  in  Ireland,  where 
the  word  is  pronounced  friz. 

Frieze  (frez),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  friezed;  ppr. 
friezing.  Toform,asthenapof  woollencloth, 
into  a  number  of  little  hard  burs  or  pro- 
minences, covering  almost  the  whole  of  the 
ground;  to  frizzle;  to  curl. 

Frieze,  Frize  (frez),  a.  Made  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth.  'A  great, /Vtezc  coat.  'Addison. 

Friezed  (frezd),  a.  Napped;  shaggy  witli 
nap  or  frieze. 

Friezelike  (frezlik),  a.  Resembling  frieze. 
Frieze-panel  (frez'pan-el),  n.    One  of  the 

ui^per  panels  of  a  door  of  six  panels. 
Friezer  (frez'er),  n.  He  who  or  that  which 

friezes. 

Frieze-rail  (frez'ral),  n.  The  rail  next  the 
top  rail  of  a  door  of  six  panels. 

Friezing-machine  (frez'ing-ma-shen),  n.  A 
machine  for  friezing  cloth. 

Friga,  Frigga  (frig'a,  frig'ga),  n.  [Grimm 
has  shown  tliat  this  name  is,  if  not  strictly 
synonymous,  at  least  very  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  the  Scandinavian  goddess  Freyja 
(with  whom  indeed  Frigga  is  often  con- 
founded), ;md  explains  it  to  mean  the  Free, 
the  Beauteous,  the  AVinsome,  connecting  it 
with  E.  free,  and  also  friend.]  In  Scand. 
myth,  the  wife  of  Odin,  a  godiless  corres- 
ponding in  some  respects  to  the  Aphrodite 
of  the  Greeks  and  Venus  of  the  Romans. 
Called  also  Freya.   See  Friday. 

Frigate  (fri'gat),  )i.  [Fr.  fregate;  It.  fregata, 
from  L.  aphractus,  a  vessel  without  a  deck, 
Gr.  aphraktos,  unguarded — a,  priv.,  and 


Frigate,  with  studding-sails  set. 


phrasso,  to  defend ;  or  more  probably  from 
L./a6)-!cato, a  construction,  somethingfabri- 
cated,  like  Fr.  bdtiinent,  a  structure,  also  a 
ship,  from  hdtir,  to  build.]  1.  Naut.  among 
ships  of  war  of  the  older  class,  a  vessel  of  a  size 
larger  than  a  sloop  or  brig,  and  less  than  a 
ship  of  the  line;  usually  carrying  her  guns 
(which  varied  from  about  thirty  to  fifty  or 
sixty  in  number)  on  the  main  deck  and  on  a 
raised  quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  or  having 
two  decks.  Such  ships  were  often  fast  sailers, 
and  were  much  employed  as  scouts  and 
cruisers  in  the  great  wars  of  tlie  eighteenth 
and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries. 
Since  the  introduction  of  iron-clad  vessels 
the  term  frigate  has  been  applied  to  war- 
ships of  this'kind  having  a  high  speed  and 
great  fighting  power. — 2.t  Any  small  vessel 
on  the  water. 

Bcliold  the  water  work  and  play 

About  her  little  frigate,  therein  making  way. 

Spenser. 

— Double-hanked  frigates,  or  double-bankers, 
such  as  carried  guns  on  two  decks,  and 
had  a  flush  upper-deck.  — Steam-frigates, 
large  steam-ships  carrying  guns  on  a  flush 
upper-deck,  and  having  a  tier  also  on  the 
lower  deck. 


Frigate-bird  (fri'gat-berd),  n.  The  name 
given  to  a  genus  of  tropical  birds  (Tachy- 
petes),  of  the  pelican  family  (Pelicanidse) 
and  allied  to  the  cormorants;  a  man-of-war 
bird.  They  are  eminently  raptorial,  the  bill 


Frigate-bird  { Tachypetes  aqnila). 


is  long,  robust,  and  strong.  Their  immense 
extent  of  wing,  measuring,  according  to 
some,  14  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  and  dashing 
habits,  have  obtained  for  them  the  name  of 
the  swiftest  sailing  ships  of  war.  The  best 
known  species  is  the  T.  aquila,  very  common 
in  the  intertropical  American  coasts,  and  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  but  always 
within  reach  of  land. 

Frigate-built  (fri'gat-bilt),  a.  Naut.  having 
a  iiuarter-deck  and  forecastle  raised  above 
tlie  main  deck. 

Frigatoon  (fri-ga-ton'),  n.  Naut.  a  Venetian 
vessel  with  a  square  stern,  without  a  fore- 
mast, having  only  a  mainmast  and  mizzen- 
mast. 

Frigefactionf  (fri-ji-fak'shon), «.  [L.frigus, 
cold,  and /aci'o,  to  make.]  The  act  of  mak- 
ing cold. 

Frigefactive.t  Frigifactivet  (fri-ji-fakt'iv), 
a.  Tending  or  serving  to  make  cold;  cool- 
ing. 

Frigerate  (frij'6r-at),  w. e.  To  cool.  Blount. 

Frigeratory  (frij'er-a-to-ri),  n.  A  place  for 
cooling;  a  refrigerator.  Scott. 

Fright  (frit),  n.  [By  common  metathesis 
from  A.  Sax.  fyrhtu,  fyrhto,  fear;  also  forht, 
timid;  cog,  G.  furcht,  D.  vrucht,  fear.  Hence 
frighten.  Fear  is  probably  akin  in  origin.] 
1.  Sudden  and  violent  fear;  terror;  a  passion 
excited  hy  the  sudden  appearance  of  danger. 
It  expresses  more  than  fear,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  fear  and  dread  by  its  sudden 
invasion  and  temporary  existence;  fright 
being  usually  of  short  duration,  whereas/eac 
and  dread  may  be  long  continued. — 2.  Any- 
thing wliich  from  its  appearance  might  cause 
fear;  specifically,  a  person  of  a  shocking,  dis- 
agreeable, or  ridiculous  appearance  either  in 
person  or  dress;  as,  she  is  a  perfect /ci^/ii. 

But  now  they'll  busk  her  like  3. fright.  Burns. 

Syn.  Affright,  alarm,  terror,  consternation, 
dismay. 

FrigM  (frit),  v.t.  To  frighten;  to  affright; 
to  scare.  'Nor  exile  or  danger  can  fright  a 
brave  spirit.'  Dryden.  'Half  amazed,  half 
//'/(//iit>t(  all  his  flock.'  Tennyson. 

Frighten  (frit'n),  v.t.  To  strike  with  fright; 
to  terrify;  to  scare ;  to  alarm  suddenly. 

So  terrible  his  name. 
Nurses  frighten  children  with  it.  Fiildiitg. 

Syn.  To  affright,  terrify,  scare,dismay,daimt, 
intimidate. 

Frightenable  (fiit'n-a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
frightened.    Coleridge.  [Rare.] 

Frightful  (frit'ful),  a.  1.  Terrible;  dreadful; 
exciting  alarm;  impressing  terror;  as,  a 
frightful  chasm  or  precipice;  afrightfid  tem- 
pest. —  2.  t  Impressed  with  the  feeling  of 
fright;  full  of  terror;  alarmed;  timid. 

See  how  the  frightful  herds  run  from  the  wood. 

//".  Broione. 

The  neighbours  were  frightful  and  would  not  con- 
sent. Foote. 
—Frightful,  Dreadful.  Awful.  See  Awrnii. 
Syn.  Terrible,  dreadful,  alarming,  fearful, 
terrific,  awful,  horrid,  horrible,  shocking. 
Frightfully  (frlt'fnl-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  man- 
ner to  impress  terror  and  alarm;  dreadfully; 
horribly;  terribly.— 2.  Very  disagreeably; 
shockingly. 

Then  to  her  glass ;  and  Betty,  pray, 

Don't  I  look  frightfnlly  to-day!  S7oift. 

Frightfulness  (frit'ful-nes),  n.  The  quality 
t    of  being  friglitful  or  of  impressing  terror. 
;  Frightfess  (frit'les),  a.    Free  from  fright. 
'  Frightment  (frit'ment),  n.    The  state  of 
being  frightened;  terror;  alarm. 

All  these frightments  are  but  idle  dreams. 

J.  Webster. 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  poimd;     ii.  Sc.  ab«ne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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Frigid  (tri'jid),  a.  [L.  frigidiis,  from  frigeo, 
to  l)e  or  to  grow  cold,  akin  to  rigeo,  to  be 
numb, also  to  Gr.ph  risso,  to  shiver  with  cold.  ] 

1.  Cold ;  wanting  heat  or  warmth ;  as,  the 
frigid  zone.— 2.  Cold  in  feeling;  wanting 
warmth  of  affection;  wanting  zeal;  wanting 
fli'e,  energy,  or  animation ;  dull ;  formal ; 
stiff ;  haughty ;  forbidding  ;  lifeless ;  as,  a 
frigid  temper  or  constitution;  a.  frigid  man- 
ner; a  frigid  style;  frigid  conceits,;  frigid 
services. — 3.  Wanting  natural  heat  or  vigour 
suflicient  to  excite  the  generative  power ; 
impotent.  Johnson.  ^Frigid  zones,  in  geog. 
the  two  zones  comprehended  between  the 
poles  and  the  polar  circles,  which  are  about 
23'  28'  from  the  poles._ 

Frlgidarium  (fri-jid-a'ri-um),  n.  [L.]  In 
anc.  arch,  the  apartment  in  which  the  cold 
batli  was  placed;  the  cold  bath  itself. 

Frigidity  (fri-jid'i-ti),  n.  1.  Coldness;  want 
of  warmth. 

Ice  is  water  congealed  by  the  fi-igidity  of  the  air. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Coldness  of  feeling ;  want  of  animation, 
ardour,  or  vivacity ;  coldness  of  manner ; 
dulness. — 3.  Want  of  natural  heat,  life,  and 
vigour  of  body ;  impotency. 

Frigidly  (fri'jid-li),  adv.  In  a  frigid  manner; 
coldly ;  dully ;  without  zeal  or  warmth  of 
feeling. 

Frigidness  (fri'jid-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  frigid  :  coldness ;  dulness ;  want  of 
heat  or  vigour;  want  of  affection;  frigidity. 

Frigorific,  Frlgorifical  (fri-go-rif'ik,  fri-go- 
rif  ik-al),  a.  [Fr.  frignrijique;  L.  frigorificus 
—frigus,  friguris,  cold,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
Causing  cold;  producing  or  generating  cold; 
as,  frigorific  mixtures.  See  Freezing-mix- 
ture. 

Frill  (fril),  n.  [From  same  root  as  frizzle, 
or  from  Fr.  friller,  to  shiver  with  cold,  from 
L.  frigidulus,  dim.  from  frigidiis,  cold.] 
1.  An  edging  of  fine  linen  on  the  bosom  of  a 
shirt  or  other  similar  thing;  a  ruffle. — 2.  The 
ruffling  of  a  hawk's  feathers  when  frilling 
with  cold. 

Frill  (fril),  v.t.    To  decorate  with  frills  or 

gathers. 

Frill  (fril),  v.i.    [Fr.  friller,  to  shiver  with 

cold.    See  Frill,  «.]   To  shake;  to  quake; 

to  shiver  as  with  cold;  as,  the  hawk /ciHs. 
Frilled  (frild),  pp.  or  a.  Ornamented;  decked 

with  a  frill  or  frills,  or  something  of  the 

same  kind. 

Frilling  (fril'ing),  n.  Frills;  ruffles;  gathers. 

Frimt  (frim),  a.  [A.  Sax.  fram,  .from,  f ream, 
firm,  strong.]  Flourishing.  ' The /rtm  pas- 
tures. '  Drayton. 

Frimaire  (f re-mar'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  friirms, 
hoar-frost.]  The  third  month  of  the  French 
republican  calendar,  dating  from  September 
22,  1792.  It  commenced  November  21,  and 
ended  December  20. 

Fringe  ( f rinj ),  n.  [Fr.  f range,  fringe.  It. 
frangia,  said  to  be  by  metathesis  from  L. 
fimbria,  threads,  fringe.]  1.  An  ornamental 
appendage  to  the  borders  of  garments  or 
furniture,  consisting  of  loose  threads.  The 
use  of  fringes  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  as 
shown  by  the  dresses  of  figures  on  the 


Assyrian  Fringes. — Ancient  Monuments. 

ancient  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  fringe;  a  broken 
border;  an  edge;  margin;  extremity. 

And  the  fri7ige 
Of  that  great  breaker,  sweeping  up  the  strand, 
Lash'd  at  the  wizard.  Tenjiysoji. 

3.  In  hot.  a  simple  or  double  row  of  separate 
or  connected  teeth,  bordering  the  orifice 
of  the  capsule  in  almost  all  the  genera  of 
mosses. 

Fringe  (frinj),  i;.  t.  To  adorn  or  border  with, 
or  as  with,  fringe. 

Fringed  (frinjd),  pp.  and  a.  Bordered  or 
ornamented  with,  or  as  with,  a  fringe  or 
fringes. 

And  topples  round  the  dreary  west 

A  looming  bastion  /ringed  with  fire.  Tomysott. 

—Fringed  leaf,  in  hot.  a  leaf  margined  with 
soft  parallel  hairs. 

Fringeless  (frinj'les),  a.  Having  no  fringe. 
FilngelLke  (frinj'lik),  o.  Resembling  fringe. 


Fringemaker  (frinj'mak-fer),  n.  One  who 
makes  fringe. 

Fringe-tree  (frinj'tre),  n.  Chionanthus  vir- 
ginica,  a  small  tree  belonging  to  the  same 
natural  family  with  the  olive,  and  having 
snow-white  flowers,  which  hang  down  like 
a  fringe,  inhabiting  America  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  Gulf  of  Jlexico.  It  is  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  garden.?  as  an  orna- 
mental plant. 

Fringilla  (frin-jilla),  n.  [L  ,  a  finch.  See 
Finch.]  A  Linna;an  genus  of  insessorial 
birds,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  family, 
Fringillida;  (which  see). 

Fringillaceous  (frin-jil-la'shus),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  finches  or  Fringillida;. 

Fringillidse  (frin-jil'li-de),  n.  pi.  The  finches, 
a  large  family  of  small  seed-eating  birds,  in- 
habiting all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Conirostres.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  a  sharply -pointed, 
conical,  and  in  most  cases  a  strongly-formed 
bill,  the  upper  mandible  of  which  advances 
a  little  upon  the  line  of  the  forehead.  The 
feet  have  three  toes  before  and  one  behind, 
adapted  for  perching.    The  species  have 


Head,  Foot,  and  Bill  of  a  Finch. 

been  divided  among  several  sub-families,  as 
the  weavers  (Ploceinoe),  the  tanagers  (Tana- 
grinfe),  the  haw-finches  (Coccothraustinse), 
the  true  finches  (Fringillina;),  the  buntings 
(Emberizina;),  the  larks  (Alaudin;e),  the  bull- 
finches (Pyrrhuliua;),  the  cross-beaks  (Loxi- 
inse),  the  Spizellina;  and  Pitylina;.  But  the 
first  two  are  now  more  commonly  ranked  as 
distinct  families. 
Fringillinse  (frin-jil-li'ne),  n.  pi.  A  sub- 
family of  the  Fringillidse  (which  see),  in- 
cluding the  true  finches,  such  as  the  gold- 
finch, the  chaffinch,  the  bullfinch,  the 
canary,  &c. 

Fringing-reef  (frinj'ing-ref),  n.  A  class 
of  coral  reefs,  known  also  as  Shore-reefs, 
from  their  fringing  or  encircling  islands  at 
a  moderate  distance  from  shoi'e.  Fringing 
reefs  differ  from  barrier-reefs  in  not  lying 
so  far  from  shore,  and  in  not  having  within 
a  broad  channel  of  deep  water. 

Fringy  (frinj'i),  a.    Adorned  with  fringes. 

Lord  of  my  time,  my  devious  path  I  bend 
Through  /ringy  woodland,  or  smooth-shaven  lawn. 

Sheustoue. 

Fripperer,  Fripper  (frip'er-6r,  frip'er),  n. 
[See  Frippery.]  One  who  deals  in  frippery 
or  in  old  clothes. 

Frippery  (frip'e-ri),  n.  [Fr.  friperie,  old 
clothes,  from  friper,  to  rumple,  to  spoil; 
from  O.Fr.  frepe,  ferpe,  felpe,  rag,  tatter.] 
1.  Old  clothes;  cast  dresses;  clothes  thrown 
aside  after  wearing.  Hence— 2.  Waste  mat- 
ter; useless  things;  trifles. 

Poor  poet  ape,  that  would  be  thought  our  chief. 
Whose  works  are  e'en  the  frippery  of  wit. 

B.  yo}tson. 
The  %B.\izy  fi'ippery  of  a  French  translation. 

Sir  //'.  Scott. 

3.  The  place  where  old  clothes  are  sold. 

Here  he  comes  sweating  all  over; 

He  shews  like  a  walking  frippery.  Massi)iger. 

4.  The  trade  or  traffic  in  old  clothes. 
Frippery  (frip'e-ri),  a.    Trifling ;  contemp- 
tible.   ' So /rtpperj/ an  appearance.'  Gray. 

Frise  (frez),j(i.    Same  as  Frieze. 
Friseur  (fre-zer,  the  k  long),  n.   [Fr.,  from 
f riser,  to  curl.]    A  hair-dresser. 
That  barbers'  boys  who  would  to  trade  advance. 
Wish  us  to  call  them  smart  friseurs  from  France. 

Crahbe. 

Frisk  (frisk),  v.i.  [See  the  adjective.]  Xo 
leap,  skip,  dance,  or  gambol,  as  in  gaiety  or 
frolic. 

About  them  frisking  play'd 
All  beasts  of  the  earth,  since  wild,  and  of  all  chase. 
In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den.  Milton. 

Frisk  t  (frisk),  a.    [A  form  oi  fresh;  0.  Fr. 

frisque,  from  O.H.G.  firsc.    See  Fresh.] 

Lively ;  brisk  ;  blithe  ;  frisky. 
Frisk  (frisk),  n.    A  frolic ;  a  fit  of  wanton 

gaiety. 

The  Frenchman  easy,  debonair,  and  brisk. 

Give  him  his  lass,  his  liddle,  and  his  frisk, 

Is  always  happy,  reign  whoever  may. 

And  laughs  the  sense  of  misery  away.  Couper. 

Friskalt  (frisk'al),  n.    A  leap  or  caper. 


Frisker  (frisk'er),  n.  One  who  frisks;  one 
who  leaps  or  dances  in  gaiety ;  an  incon- 
stant or  unsettled  person. 

Frisket  (fris'ket),  n.  [Fr.  frisquette.  So 
named  from  the  velocity  or  frequency  of  its 
motion.  See  Frisk.]  In  printing,  a  light 
frame  hinged  to  the  tympan,  having  tapes 
or  paper  strips  stretched  across  it  in  both 
directions.  When  folded  down  over  the 
tympan  it  keeps  the  sheet  in  proper  posi- 
tion while  ijeing  printed,  and  the  tapes 
keep  the  page  margins  clean.  See  Print- 
ing-press. 

Friskful  (frisk'ful),  a.  Brisk  ;  lively ;  frolic- 
some.   '  Friskful  glee. '  Thoynson. 

Friskily  (frisk'i-li),  adv.    Gaily;  briskly. 

Friskiness  ( frisk'i-nes ),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  frisky ;  gaiety ;  liveliness ; 
briskness;  a  dancing  or  leaping  in  frolic. 

After  a  paragraph  or  so  our  blood  is  up.  and  even 
our  jaded  hackneys  scud  along,  and  warm  up  into 
friskijiess.  Disraeli. 

Frisky  (frisk'i),  a.  Gay;  lively;  frolicsome; 
fond  of  capering. 

He  was  too  frisky  for  an  old  man.  Jeffrey. 

Frislet  (frizlet),  n.    A  kind  of  small  ruffle. 

Halliwell. 

Frist  (frist),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  first,  fyrst,  a  space 
of  time ;  fyrstan,  to  put  off,  to  give  respite 
to;  like  G.  frist,  fristen.]  To  sell  upon 
credit,  as  goods.  [Rare.] 

Frisure  (fri-zorO,  n.  [Fr.]  A  curling  or 
crisping  of  the  hair.  Smollett. 

Frit  (frit),  n.  [Fr.  fritte.  It.  fritta,  from  frit, 
fritto,  fried,  pp.  of  frire,  friggere,  to  fry, 
from  L.  frigo,  frictum,  to  roast,  to  fry.]  In 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  the  matter  of 
which  glass  is  made  after  it  has  been  calcined 
or  baked  in  a  furnace.  It  consists  of  silex 
and  metallic  alkali,  occasionally  with  other 
ingredients. 

Frit  (frit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fritted;  ppr. 
fritting.  To  expose  to  a  dull  red  heat  for 
the  piu'pose  of  expelling  moisture  and  car- 
bonic acid,  as  materials  for  making  glass;  to 
fuse  partially. 

Frith,  Firth  (frith,  fertli),  n.  [Scandinavian: 
frith  is  by  metathesis  for  firth,  Icel.  fjijrthr, 
Dan.  and  H.  fjord,  an  arm  'of  the  sea.  L.f  re- 
turn, a  strait,  may  have  affected  the  spelling 
of  the  English  word,  there  being  an  old  word 
fret,  from  fretum.  Comp.  also  Ga.e\.  frith, 
small,  frith-mhuir,  a  little  sea,  an  estuary; 
the  Scandinavian  word  being  from  another 
root.]  1.  A  narrow  arm  of  the  sea;  an  estu- 
ary; the  opening  of  a  river  into  the  sea;  as, 
the  frith  of  Forth  or  of  Clyde.— 2.  A  kind  of 
wear  for  catching  fish;  a  kind  of  net. 

Frith  (frith),  n.  [W.  ffridd,  a  forest.]  1.  A 
forest ;  a  woody  place.  '  Over  holt  ami 
heath,  as  thorough  frith  and  fell.'  Drayton. 
2.  A  small  field  taken  out  of  a  common. 

Frithsplot  t  (friths'plot),  n.  [A.  Sax.  frith, 
peace,  And  plot,  a  piece  of  ground.]  A  plot 
of  land  encircling  some  stone,  tree,  or  well, 
considered  sacred,  and  therefore  affording 
sanctuary  to  criminals.  Whnrtoii. 

FrithstOOl  t  (f rith'stbl),  n.  Same  as  Fred- 
stole. 

Frithy  t  (frith'i),  a.  Woody. 

Fritillaria  (fri-til-la'ri-a),  n.  [L.  fritillns,  a 
dice-box,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  its 
perianth.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Liliacea;.  The  species  are  herbaceous  bulb- 
ous plants,  natives  of  north  temperate  re- 
gions. F.  Meleagris,  or  common  fritillary, 
is  found  in  meadows  and  pastures  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  England. 
Several  species,  as  F.  imperialis  or  crown- 
imperial,  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
chiefly  introduced  from  Persia  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe. 

Fritillary  (fri'til-la-ri),  n.  1.  The  popular 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Fritillaria. — 
2.  Tlie  popular  name  of  several  species  of 
British  butterflies.  The  Argymiis  2)aphia 
is  the  silver-washed  fritillary  of  collectors; 
the  A.  aglaia  is  the  dark-green  fritillary; 
the  A.  adippe  is  the  high-brown  fritillary; 
the  rare  and  much-prized  A.  lattonia  is  the 
queen-of-Spain  fritillary;  other  species  of 
Argynnisand  Melita:aare  called  fritillaries; 
the  M.  artemis  is  the  greasy  fritillary  of  col- 
lectors. 

Fritinancyt  (fri'tin-an-si),  n.  [l,.  fritinnio, 
to  twitter,  to  chirp.]  A  chirping  or  creak- 
ing, as  of  a  cricket.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fritt  (frit),  n.    Same  as  Frit. 

Fritter  (frit'ter),  n.  [Fr.  friture,  a  frying, 
a  dish  of  something  fried,  from  L.L.  fric- 
tura,  a  frying,  from  h.  frigo,  frictum,  to'  fry. 
Wedgwood  connects  the  word  in  the  second 
of  the  two  senses  given  below  with  liitters. 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,  job; 
Vol.  II. 
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flinders,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  this  distmction.]  1.  A  small  piece  of 
anything  cut  to  be  fried,  as  a  small  piece 
of  meat,  a  small  pancake  of  fried  batter,  a 
fried  mushroom.— 2.  A  fragment;  a  shred; 
a  small  piece. 

And  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters.  Hicdibras. 

Fritter  (f rit'tSr),  v.t.  1.  To  cut,  as  meat,  into 
small  pieces  to  be  fried.— 2.  To  break  into 
small  pieces  or  fragments. 
Break  all  their  nerves,  sxid.  fritter  all  their  sense. 

Pope. 

— To  fritter  away,  to  waste  or  expend  by 
little  and  little ;  to  waste  by  a  little  at  a 
time;  to  spend  frivolously  or  in  trifles. 

If  ever  he  had  any  nerve,  he  frittered  it  aiuay 
among  coolcs  and  tailors,  and  barbers  and  furniture- 
mongers,  and  opera  dancers.  Thackeray. 

Frivolism(fri'vol-izm), «.  Frivolity.  Priest- 
ley. [Rare.] 

Frivolity  (fri-vol'i-ti),  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  frivolous  or  trifling;  insig- 
nificance; also,  the  act  or  liabit  of  trifling; 
unbecoming  levity  of  mind  or  disposition. 

The  admiral  was  no  stranger  to  the  frivolity,  as 
well  as  falsehood,  of  what  he  urged  in  his  defence. 

Robertson. 

Frivolous  (fri'vol-us),  a.  [L.  frioolus;  Ft. 
frivole.]  1.  Of  little  weight,  worth,  or  im- 
portance; not  wortli  notice;  sliglit;  trifling; 
trivial;  as,  a.  frivolous  argument;  afrivolous 
objection  or  pretext.— 2.  Given  to  trifling; 
cliaracterized  by  unbecoming  levity ;  silly ; 
weak. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  little  and  frivolous  minds 
to  be  wholly  occupied  with  the  vulgar  objects  of  life. 

Blair. 

Syn.  Trifling,  trivial,  slight,  unimportant, 
petty,  worthless,  silly,  weak. 
Frivolously  (fri'vol-us-Ii),  adv.  In  a  trifling 
manner. 

Frivolousness  (fri'vol  us-nes),  n.  Tlie  qua- 
lity of  being  frivolous  or  of  very  little  worth 
or  importance:  want  of  consequence. 

Friz,  V.  t.   See  Frizz. 

Friz,  n.    See  Frizz. 

Frize  (frez),  n.    Same  as  Frieze. 

Frizz,  Friz  (friz),  i).  t.  [Fr. /rise/',  to  curl.  See 
Frieze.]  l.  To  curl;  to  crisp;  to  form  into 
small  curls  with  a  crisping-pin.  —2.  To  form 
into  little  burs,  prominences,  or  knobs,  as 
the  nap  of  cloth. 

Frizz,  Friz  (friz),  n.  That  which  is  frizzed 
or  curled,  as  a  wig. 

He  (Dr.  Johnson),  who  saw  in  his  glass  how  his  wig 
became  his  face  and  his  head,  might  easily  infer  that 
a  similar  full-bottomed,  well-curled  friz  of  words 
would  be  no  less  becoming  to  his  thoughts.  Hare. 

Frizz  (friz),  V.  t.  To  rub,  as  chamois  and  wash 
leather,  with  pumice  stone  or  a  blunt  knife, 
in  order  to  soften  their  surface  and  give 
them  a  uniform  thickness. 

Frizzle  (friz'l),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  frizzled;  ppr. 
frizzling.  [Dim.  from/rizz,  to  curl]  To  curl 
or  crisp,  as  hair;  to  frizz. 

Frizzle  (friz'l),  n.  A  curl ;  a  lock  of  hair 
crisped. 

To  rumple  her  laces,  her  frizzles,  and  her  bobbins. 

Miltoti. 

Frizzier  (friz'Ier),  n.    One  who  frizzles. 

Frizzly,  Frizzy  (friz'li,  friz'zi),  a.  Curly 
'W)^\\, frizzly  hair.'   Sam.  Warren. 

Fro  (fro),  adi).  [A.Sax./ra.  .See From.]  From; 
away;  back  or  backward;  as  in  t!ie  phrase, 
to  and  fro,  that  is,  to  and  frcjm,  forward  or 
toward  and  backward,  hither  and  thither. 

Frock  (frok),  n.  [Fr.  froc,  a  monk's  habit; 
L.L.  frocus,  froccus,  flocus,  a  monk's  habit 
with  long  sleeves,  so  called  liecause  floccosa, 
woolly,  from  L.  floccus,  a  flock  of  wool.] 
1.  Primarily,  an  ecclesiastical  garment  with 
large  sleeves  worn  by  monks;  hence  the 
phrase,  to  unfrock  a  priest. — 2.  An  upper 
coat;  an  outer  garment;  especially,  a  loose 
garment  worn  by  men  over  their  other 
clothes ;  a  kind  of  gown,  which  opens  be- 
hind, worn  by  females  and  children. 

Frock-coat  (frok'kot),  n.  A  kind  of  strait- 
bodied  coat,  having  the  same  length  before 
and  behind;  a  surtout. 

Frocked  (frokt),  a.   Clothed  in  a  frock. 

Frockless  (frok'les),  a.  Destitute  of  a  frock. 

Froe  (fro),  n.    Same  as  Frow,  a  tool. 

Froe  t  (fro),  n.  [D.  vrow;  G.  frau,  a  woman, 
a  wife.  ]  A  frow ;  a  dirty  idle  woman. 
'  Raging  frantic  froes. '  Drayton. 

Frog  (frog),  n.  [A.  Sax.  frocga,  froga,  frosc, 
frox;  Comp.  D.  vorsch,  G.  frosch,  Dan.  fro, 
N.  froslc]  The  common  English  name  of  the 
animals  belongingto  thegenusRana,  agenus 
of  amphibians,  having  four  legs  with  four 
toes  on  the  fore  feet  and  five  on  the  hind, 
more  or  less  webbed,  a  naked  body,  no  ribs, 
and  no  tail.  Owing  to  the  last  peculiarity 
frogs  belong  to  the  order  of  amphibians 


known  as  Anoura.  Frogs  are  remarkable 
for  the  transformations  they  undergo  before 
arriving  at  maturity.  The  young  frog,  which 
is  named  a  tadpole,  lives  entirely  in  water, 
breathes  by  external  and  then  by  internal 
gills,  has  no  legs,  a  long  tail  furnished  with 
a  membranous  fringe  like  a  fin,  and  a  homy 
bealc,  which  falls  off  on  the  animal  passing 
from  the  tadpole  to  the  frog  state,  while 
the  tail  is  absorl)ed  and  legs  are  developed. 
The  mature  frog  breathes  by  lungs,  and 
cannot  exist  in  water  without  coming  to  the 
surface  for  air.  The  only  British  species  is 
the  common  frog  {R.  temporaria),  but  the 
tribe  is  very  numerous,  other  varieties 
being  the  edible  frog  (if.  esculenta)  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  eaten  in  France  and 
South  Germany,  the  hind  quarters  being 
the  part  chiefly  used;  the  bull-frog  of  Ame- 
rica (R.  pipiens),  8  c  12  inches  long,  so 
named  from  its  voice  resembling  the  lowing 
of  a  bull;  the  blacksmith  frog  of  Janeiro;  the 
Argus  frog  of  America,  &c.  The  tree-frogs 
belong  to  the  genus  Hyla.  (See  Treb-fkoq.) 
Frogs  lie  torpid  in  winter,  swim  with  rapid- 
ity, and  move  by  long  bounds,  lieing  a))le 
from  the  pov  er  of  the  muscles  of  their  hind- 
legs  to  leap  many  times  their  own  length. 
Their  eggs  or  spawn  are  to  be  seen  floating 
in  ponds  and  other  stagnant  waters  in  large 
masses  of  gelatinous  matter.  Figs.  1,  2,  3 
represent  the  young  frog  in  the  tadpole 
state  in  various  stages,  without  legs,  living 
like  a  fish  exclusively  under  water;  fig.  i 
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shows  the  hind-legs  formed,  but  the  long 
tail  still  present ;  fig.  5,  the  fully  formed 
animal.  —  2.  In  farriery,  a  sort  of  tender 
horn  that  grows  in  the  middle  of  the  sole  of 
a  horse's  foot,  at  some  distance  from  the 
toe,  dividing  into  two  branches,  and  run- 
ning toward  the  heel  in  the  form  of  a  fork.  — 
3.  In  the  United  States,  a  triangular  sup- 
port or  crossing  plate  for  the  wheels  of  rail- 
way carriages,  where  one  line  branches  off 
from  another  or  crosses  it  at  an  oblique 
angle. 

Frog  (frog),  ?i.  [Pg.  froeo,  a  flock  of  wool  or 
of  silk.]  1.  An  ornamental  fastening  for  a 
frock  or  gown,  generally  in  the  form  of  a 
tassel,  or  spindle-shaped  button  covered 
with  silk  or  other  material,  which  is  passed 
through  a  loop  on  the  breast  opposite  to 
that  to  wi'iich  it  is  attached,  thus  fastening 
the  two  breasts  together. — 2.  The  loop  of 
the  scaljbard  of  a  bayonet  or  sword. 

Frog  (frog),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  f ragged;  ppr. 
frugying.  To  ornament  or  fasten  with  a 
"frog. 

Frogbit  (frog-'bit),  n.  The  popular  name  of 
llydrocharis  morsus  ranee,  nat.  order  Hy- 
drocharidacea;,  a  plant  found  in  ditches  and 
ponds  in  England,  and  more  rarely  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  a  floating  herb,  with  orbicular- 
reniform  leaves  and  white  flowers. 

Frog-cheese  (f rog'chez),  ?i.  A  name  applied 
occasionally  to  the  larger  puff-balls  when 
young. 

Frog-eater  (frog'et-er),  n.  One  who  eats 
frogs:  a  term  of  contempt  for  a  Frenchman. 

Frogery  (frog'er-i),  ?i.  A  place  abounding 
in  frogs.    Quart.  Rev. 

Frog-fish  (f  rog'fish),  n.  1.  The  name  given  to 
the  members  of  the  genus  Batrachus,  a  genus 
of  teleostean  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Lophiida;.  They  have  a  wide  and  flattened 
head,  larger  than  the  body,  a  gaping  mouth 
with  many  teeth,  and  spacious  gill-covers. 
The  pectoral  fins  are  supported  by  a  short 
stalk  or  wrist.  Most  of  the  members  are 
natives  of  tropical  regions,  although  some 
are  found  in  temperate  seas.  They  are 
mostly  found  on  the  bottom,  and  partially 
buried  in  the  sand  or  mud  for  the  purpose 
of  surprising  their  prey.  The  grunting  frog- 
fish  {B.  grunniens)  is  remarkable  for  the 
noise  it  makes  when  taken,  which  resembles 


the  grunting  of  a  pig. —2.  See  Angler, 

Loi'Hius,  and  Cheironectes. 
Frog-fly  (frog'fli),  n.    Same  as  Frog-hopper. 
Frogged  (frogd),  a.  Ornamented  or  fastened 

with  frogs,  as  a  coat.  '  City  clerks  in  frogged 

coats.'    Lord  Lytton. 
Frogging  (frog'ing),  n.    A  sort  of  braid  on  a 

coat. 

Frog-grass  (f rog'gras),  n.    A  plant. 
Froggy  (frog'i),  a.    Having  or  abounding  in 
frogs. 

Frog-hopper  (frog'hop-er),  n.  A  small  in- 
sect {Aphropliora  spumaria)  belonging  to 
the  order  Homoptera,  remarkable  for  its 
powers  of  leaping.  Its  larvae  are  found 
on  leaves,  inclosed  in  a  frothy  liquid,  com- 
monly called  cuckoo-spit,  cuckoo-spittle,  or 
frog-spittle.  Called  also  Frog-fly,  Froth-fly, 
Friitli-inscet,  Froth-worm. 

Frog-orchis  (frog'or-kis),  n.  An  orchid,  the 
Ildh'/iiarld  liridis. 

Frog-shell  (frog'shel),  n.  The  name  applied 
to  various  species  of  shells  of  the  genus 
Ranella.  At  least  fifty  recent  species  of 
this  genus  are  known.  They  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  tropical  seas. 

Frog -spit,  Frog -spittle  (frog'spit,  frog'- 
spit-1),  n.  The  frothy  liquid  inclosing  the 
larvae  of  the  Aphrophora  spumaria  or  frog- 
hopper. 

Froise  (froiz),  n.  [Fr.  froisser,  to  bruise; 
from  L.frico,  to  rub,  through  a  fictive/ric- 
tiare;  or  from  frustum,  a  piece.]  A  kind  of 
food  made  by  frying  bacon  inclosed  in  a 
pancake.   Written  also  Frnise. 

Frolic  (fro'lik),  a.  [From  D.  vrolijk,  G.  froh- 
lich.  The  G.  is  from  froh,  joyful,  and  lich, 
like;  Dan.  fro,  0.  Sax.  .frdh,  glad.]  Gay; 
merry ;  full  of  mirth ;  dancing,  playing,  or 
frisking  about;  full  of  pranks. 

We  fairies  now  are  frolic.  Shak. 
The  phantom  of  her  frolic  grace,  Fitz-Fulke. 

Byron. 

Frolic  (frolik),  n.  1.  A  wild  prank;  a  flight 
of  levity  or  gaiety  and  mirth. 

He  would  be  at  his  frolic  ancG  again.  Roscommon. 

2.  A  scene  of  gaiety  and  mirth,  as  in  danc- 
ing or  play;  a  merry-making. 
Frolic  (fro'lik),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  frolicked 
(fro'likt):  ppr.  frolicking.  To  play  wild 
pranks;  to  play  tricks  of  levity,  mii'th,  and 
gaiety. 

Hither,  come  hither  and  frolic  And  play. 

Tennyso7t. 

Frolicful  (fro'lik-ful),  a.  Frolicsome. 
Froliclyt  (fro'lik-ii),  adv.    In  a  frolicsome 
manner;  with  mirth  and  gaiety. 

I  was  set  upon, 
I  and  my  men,  as  we  were  singing  frolicly. 

Beau.  Sr  Fl. 

Frolicsome  (fro'lik-sum),  a.  Full  of  gaiety 
and  mirth;  given  to  pranks;  sportive. 

Old  England,  who  takes  a  frolicsome  brain-fever 
once  every  two  or  three  years,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
doctors.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Frolicsomely  (frolik-sum-li),  adv.  In  a 
frolicsome  manner;  with  wild  gaiety. 

Frolicsomeness  (fro'lik-sum-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  frolicsome ;  gaiety ;  wild 
pranks. 

From  (from),  prep.  [A.  Sax. /rom, /»-a«i, 
O.Sax.  Icel.  O.H.G.  and  Goth,  /ram;  O.E. 
and  dial,  fro,  fra,frae;  cog.  withL.  peren  in 
perendie,the  day  after  to-morrow,  Gr.  peran, 
beyond,  and  Skr.  param.  Allied  to  far, 
forth,  &c.]  Out  of  the  neighbourhood  of; 
lessening  or  losing  proximity  to ;  leaving 
behind;  by  reason  of;  out  of;  by  aid  of;  de- 
noting source,  beginning,  distance,  absence, 
privation,  or  departure,  sometimes  literally 
and  sometimes  figuratively:  the  antithesis 
and  correlative  of  from  is  to;  as,  it  is 
20  miles  from  the  one  place  to  the  other; 
he  took  a  knife /rom  his  pocket;  light  ema- 
nates from  the  sun;  separate  the  sheep 
from  the  goats;  we  all  come  from  Adam; 
matters  are  getting  from  bad  to  worse;  the 
merit  of  an  action  depends  upon  the  spirit 
from  which  it  proceeds;  I  judge  of  him 
from  my  personal  knowledge.  From  some- 
times is  equivalent  to  away  from.,  remote 
from,  in  the  sense  of  inconsistent  with. 
'Anything  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose 
of  playing.'  Shak.  It  is  joined  with  ad- 
verbs and  prepositions;  as,  from  above  or 
from  below  the  bridge  =  from  the  part  or 
locality  above,  from  the  part  or  locality 
below  the  bridge.  In  certain  cases  the  pre- 
position from  is  less  logically  placed  before 
an  adverb  which  it  does  not  govern,  but 
which  belongs  to  some  verb  in  the  sentence; 
as  in  the  phrases  from,  forth,  from  out. 

Sudden  partings  such  as  press 

The  life  from  oict  young  hearts.  Byron 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  ab«ne;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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promwardt  (from'werd),  adv.    [From,  and 
ward,  denoting  direction :  opposite  of  to- 
loard.  ]   Away  from :  tiie  contrary  of  toward. 
'  Toward  or  fromward  the  zenith.'  Cheyne. 
Frond  (frond),  n.   [L.  frons,  frondis,  a  leaf.  ] 
In  hot.  a  term  wliicli  Linnseus  applied  to  the 
leaves  of  palms  and  ferns.    Now,  however, 
the  term  is  used  to  designate  the  leaves  of 
ferns  and  other  cryptogamous  plants. 
prondatioil(frond-a'shon),  n.  [L.  frondatio, 
froiidationis,  from  frons,  a  leaf.]   The  act 
of  stripping  trees  of  leaves  or  branches. 
[Bare.] 

Frondation,  or  the  taking  off  some  of  the  luxuriant 
branches  or  sprays  of  trees,  is  a  ki.ia  of  pruning. 

Evelyn. 

fronde  (frond),  n.  [Fr. ,  a  sling.  See  Fron- 
DEUR.  ]  The  name  of  a  party  in  France,  who, 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XXV. ,  waged 
civil  war  against  the  court  party  on  account 
of  the  heavy  fiscal  impositions  laid  on  the 
people. 

Frondent  ( frond 'ent),  a.  [See  Frond.] 
Covered  with  leaves.  'Trees  ^XWLfrondnnt.' 
Owen.  [Rare.] 

Prondesce  (frond-es'),  v.i.  [t.  frojidesco,  to 
become  leafy,  from  frons,  frondis,  a  leaf.] 
To  unfold  leaves,  as  plants. 

prondescence  (frond-es 'sens),  n.  In  hot. 
(a)  the  precise  time  of  the  year  and  mouth 
in  wliicli  each  species  of  plants  unfolds  its 
leaves.    (6)  The  act  of  bursting  into  leaf. 

Frondeur  (froii-der,  e  long),  n.  [Fr.,  a 
slinger,  from  fronde,  a  sling.]  1.  A  member 
of  the  Fronde,  so  named  from  a  witty 
member  having  stated  in  the  French  Parlia- 
ment, in  sarcastic  reference  to  the  fear  in 
which  its  members  held  the  minister,  Ma- 
zarin,  that  they  were  like  the  boys  who  slung 
stones  at  each  other  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
when  the  policeman  was  absent,  but  who 
dispersed  on  his  appearance.  See  Fronde. 
2.  Generally,  an  opponent  of  the  party  in 
power;  a  member  of  the  opposition. 

Prondiferous  (frond-if'er-us),  a.  [L.  frons, 
frondis,  a  leaf,  and/ero,  to  bear.]  Producing 
fronds. 

Prondiparous  (fron-dip'a-rus),  a.  [L.  fro7is, 
frondis,  a  leaf,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth.] 
In  hot.  noting  a  plant  affected  by  the  mon- 
strosity of  producing  leaves  instead  of  fruit. 

Frondlet  (frond'let),  7i.  [Dim.  oi  frond.]  A 
little  frond. 

Frondose  (frond'os),  a.  In  bat.  covered  with 
leaves;  bearing  a  great  number  of  leaves. 

ProndOUS  (frond'us),  a.  In  hot.  producing 
leaves  and  flowers  in  one  organ;  producing 
branches  charged  with  both  leaves  and 
flowers;  as,  a  frondous  plant. 

Frons  (fronz),  n.  [L.]  In  anat.  the  part  of 
the  cranium  between  the  orbits  and  vertex. 

Front  (frunt),  n.  [L.  frons,  frontis ;  Fr. 
front,  the  forehead.]  1.  Properly,  the  fore- 
head, or  part  of  the  face  above  the  eyes; 
sometimes,  the  whole  face. 

His  front  yet  threatens,  and  his  frowns  command. 

Prior. 

Fair  was  the  bride,  and  on  hQt/ront  did  glow 
Youth  like  a  star.  Matt.  Arnold. 

2.  The  forehead  or  face,  as  expressive  of 
character,  temper,  or  disposition ;  especi- 
ally, boldness  of  disposition;  sometimes, 
impudence, 

Shaftesbury  was  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  great 
seal,  and  instantly  carried  over  his  front  of  brass 
and  tongue  of  poison  to  the  ranks  of  the  opposition, 
Macaiilay. 

In  his  defence  he  (Deraades)  had  the  front  to  claim 
the  merit  of  the  blessings  which  the  people  had  en- 
joyed during  the  long  period  of  peace.  Thirl-wall. 

3.  The  part  or  side  of  anything  which  seems 
to  look  out  or  to  be  directed  forward;  the 
face  or  fore  part;  as,  Wxe  front  ol  a  house; 
the  foremost  rank;  the  van;  as,  the/joref  of 
an  army.— 4.  A  room  in  the  front  part  of  a 
house.  '  Young  wives  .  .  .  who  have  a  first 
floor //-oni  to  furnish.'  Dickens. — 5.  Position 
directly  before  the  face  of  a  person  or  the 
foremost  part  of  anything;  as,  he  stood  in 
front  of  the  troops;  I  passed  m  front  of  your 
house. — 6.  A  set  of  false  hair  or  curls  for  a 
lady. 

His  Helen's  hair  turned  grey. 
Like  any  plain  Miss  Smith  who  wears  a  front. 

E.  B.  BroiDninif. 

7.  A  dickey  for  a  shirt. —To  come  to  the  front, 
to  take  a  high  rank  in  one's  profession,  in 
society,  &c. 
Front  (frunt),  a.  Relating  to  the  front  or 
face;  hotving  a  position  in  the  front. 
Front  (frunt),  v.t.  1.  To  oppose  face  to  face; 
to  oppose  directly. 

I  shall  fro^it  thee,  like  some  staring  ghost. 
With  all  my  wrongs  about  me.  Dryden. 

2.  To  stand  in  front  of  or  opposed  or  oppo- 
site to,  or  over  against ;  to  face ;  as,  his 


house  fronts  the  church.— 3.  To  appear  in 
the  presence  of. 

And  Enid,  but  to  please  her  husband's  eye. 
Who  first  had  found  and  loved  her  in  a  state 
Of  broken  fortunes,  daily  fronted  him 
In  some  fresh  splendour.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  supply  with  a  front;  to  adorn  in  front; 

as,  to  front  a  house  with  granite ;  to  front 

a  head  with  laurel.    B.  Jonson. 
Front  (frunt),  v.i.    1.  To  stand  foremost. — 

2.  To  have  the  face  or  front  toward  any 

point  of  the  compass  or  towards  any  object; 

to  be  opposite. 

Philip's  house  fronted  on  the  street.  Tennyson. 
Frontage  (frunt'aj),  n.    The  front  part  of 

any  building,  structure,  quay,  &c.  ;  extent 

of  front ;  as,  the  house  had  a  f  rontage  of  50 

feet. 

Frontager  (frunt'aj-er),  n.  In  law,  one  who 
owns  tlie  opposite  side.  Jacob. 

Frontal  (front'al),  a.  1.  In  anat.  belonging 
to  the  forehead;  as,  the  frontal  bone. — 
2.  Being  in  front.  Loudon. 

Frontal  (front'al),  n.  [L.  frontale,  an  orna- 
ment for  the  forehead,  a  frontlet.]  1.  Some- 
thing worn  on  the  forehead  or  face;  a  front- 
let; as,  (a)  an  ornamental  band  for  the  hair. 
(6)  A  metal  face-guard  for  a  soldier.  — 2.  In 
arch,  (a)  a  little  pediment  or  frontispiece 
over  a  small  door  or  window,  (b)  An  orna- 
mental hanging  in  front  of  an  altar;  an 
antependium  (which  see). — 3.  In  med.  a  me- 
dicament or  preparation  to  be  applied  to 
the  forehead. 

Frontate,  Frontated  (front'iit,  front'at-ed), 
a.  In  bot.  growing  broader  and  broader,  as 
a  leaf. 

Front-door  (frunt'dor),  71.  The  door  in  the 
front  wall  of  a  building;  generally  the  prin- 
cipal entrance. 

Fronted  (frunt'ed),  a.  Formed  with  a  front. 
'  Fronted  brigades. '  Milto7i. 

Frontier  (fron'ter),  n.  [Fr.  frontiire,  a 
frontier,  a  border.]  1.  That  part  of  a 
country  which  fronts  or  faces  another 
country;  the  confines  or  extreme  part  of  a 
country  bordering  on  another  country;  the 
marches ;  the  border. — 2.  t  A  fort ;  a  fortifi- 
cation. 

Of  paIhsadoes,/>wi?:frj,  parapets.  Shak. 

Z.  \  The  forehead. 

Then  on  the  edges  of  their  bolster'd  hair,  which 
standeth  crested  round  their  frontiers,  and  hangeth 
over  their  faces.  Stnbbes. 

Frontier  (fron'ter),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  acquired  on  a  frontier;  lying  on  the  ex- 
terior part;  bordering;  conterminous;  as,  a 
frontier  tcrmi.  'J'rojifer  experience.'  W. 
Irving. 

They  thus  remained  till  new  dangers  made  it  ex- 
pedient for  Russia  to  reassemble  them,  and  she 
formed  a  fro7itier  militia  of  their  tribes.  Brotigham. 

Frontier t  (fron'ter),  v.i.  To  form  or  con- 
stitute a  frontier;  to  possess  territories  boi'- 
dering  on  or  constituting  a  frontier:  with 
on  or  xiipon. 

Frontier  (fron'ter),  v.t.  To  place  on  the 
frontier ;  to  guard  or  infest  on  the  frontier. 
'Now  that  it  is  no  more  a  border  nor/ro?i- 
tiered  with  enemies.'  Spenser. 

Frontignac  (fron'tin-yak),  n.  [Fr.  fronti- 
gnan.]  A  species  of  French  wine,  named 
from  Frontiguan  (H^rault),  where  it  is  pro- 
duced. 

Frontingly  (frunt'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  manner 
so  as  to  front;  in  a  facing  position;  oppos- 
ingly. 

Frontiniac  (fron'tin-yak),  71.  Same  as  Pro7i- 
tignac. 

Frontispiece  ( f ron'tis-pes ),  71.  [L.  L.  fro7itis- 
picium,  from  L.  frons,  the  forehead,  and 
specio.  to  view.]  That  which  is  seen  in  front, 
or  which  directly  presents  itself  to  the  eye; 
as,  (a)  in  arch,  the  principal  face  of  a  build- 
ing. (6)  An  ornamental  figure  or  engraving 
fronting  the  first  page  of  a  book  or  at  the 
beginning. 

Frontless  (frunt'les),  a.  Wanting  a  face  or 
front,  or  wanting  shame  or  modesty;  not 
diffident;  shameless.  ' Fro7itless  vice.'  Dry- 
den.   'Frontless  flattery.'  Pope. 

But  thee,  thou  frontless  man. 
We  follow.  Cliapntan. 

Frontlessly  (fruntles-li),  adv.  In  a  front- 
less manner  ;  with  shameless  effrontery ; 
shamelessly. 

The  worse  depraving  the  better;  and  that  so  front- 
lessly, that  shame  and  justice  should  fly  the  earth  for 
them.  Chap}/tan. 

Frontlet  (f run tlet),  «.  [From /rent.]  1.  A 
frontal  or  browband ;  a  fillet  or  band  worn 
on  the  forehead.  Deut.  vi.  8.  For  the  Jewish 
frontlet,  see  Phylactery.- 2.  Fig.  the  look 
or  appearance  of  the  forehead. 


How  now,  daughter,  what  makes  that  frontlet  on? 
Methinks  you  are  too  much  of  late  i'  the  frown. 

SAai. 

3.  In  or7iith.  the  margin  of  the  head  behind 
the  bill  of  birds,  generally  clothed  with 
rigid  bristles. 

Fronton  (fron'ton),  ».  [Fr.]  In  arch,  a 
pediment. 

If  once  you  can  carve  one  fronton  such  as  you  have 
here,  I  tell  you,  you  would  be  able  ...  to  scatter 
cathedrals  over  England.  Ruskin. 

Froppish  t  (frop'ish),  a.    Peevish;  froward. 

Clarendo7i. 

Frore(fr6r),a.  [A.  Sax./roren,  pp.  offredsa7i, 
to  freeze.    See  Freeze.]  Frozen. 

Where  Time  upon  my  head 
Hath  laid  his  frore  and  monitory  hand.  Soiithey. 

Frornet  (from),  a.  Frozen. 

My  hart-blood  is  wel  nigh  frame,  I  feel.  Spenser. 

Froryt  (fro'ri),  a.  1.  Frozen;  frosty.  'Frory 
lips.'  Spenser.— 2.  Covered  with  a  froth 
resembling  hoar-frost. 

she  used  with  tender  hand 
The  foaming  steed  with  frory  bit  to  steer.  Fairfcuv. 

Frost  (frost),  71.  [A.  Sax.  frost,  forst.  See 
Freeze.]  1.  The  act  of  freezing;  congela- 
tion of  fluids. — 2.  That  state  or  temperature 
of  the  air  which  occasions  freezing  or  the 
congelation  of  water;  severe  cold  or  freezing 
weather. 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  Y^\Yi^frost.  Shak. 

3.  Frozen  dew:  called  also  Eoar-fi-ost  and 
White-frost. 

Behold  the  groves  that  shine  with  silver frost. 

Pope. 

4.  Coldness  or  severity  of  manner  or  feeling. 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  of  intense  feeling 
when  the  frost  of  the  Scottish  people  melts  like  a 
snow  wreath.  Sir  If  '.  Scott. 

— Black-frost,  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  by 
which  vegetation  is  frozen  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  rime  or  hoar-frost. 
Frost  (frost),  v.t.  1.  To  cover  with  anything 
resembling  hoar-frost,  as  with  white  sugar ; 
to  give  the  appearance  or  colour  of  hoar- 
frost to;  to  lay  on  like  hoar-frost;  as,  to  frost 
a  cake;  a  head  frosted  with  age. 

The  rich  brocaded  silk  unfold. 
Where  rising  flowers  grow  stiff  with  frosted  gold. 

Gay. 

2.  To  injure  by  frost;  as,  the  potatoes  are 
all  frosted.— Z.  To  sharpen  the  front  and 
hind  part  of  a  horse's  shoe  to  enable  him  to 
travel  on  frozen  roads. 

Frost-bearer  (frost'bar-er),  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  exhibiting  the  freezing  of  water  in 
a  vacuum ;  a  cryophorus  (which  see). 

Frost-toite  (f  rost'bit),  71.  A  state  of  numbed- 
ness  or  torpidness  of  any  part  of  the  body, 
particularly  of  the  extremities,  the  nose  and 
ears,  occasioned  by  exposure  to  severe  cold. 

Frost-bite  (frost 'bit),  v.t.  pret.  frost- 
bit; pjir.  frost-biting;  pp.  frost-bitte7i,  frost- 
bit. 1.  To  affect  with  frost-bite;  to  nip  or 
wither,  as  frost  does;  as,  his  feet  are  frost- 
bitte7i.  —  2.  To  expose  to  the  effect  of  frost 
or  of  a  frosty  atmosphere. 

My  wife  up,  and  with  Mrs.  Pen  to  walk  in  the  fields 
Xo frost-bite  themselves.  Pepys. 

Frost-blite  (frost'blit),  n.  A  name  given  to 
orache,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Atriiilex.  A. 
horteiisis  is  the  garden  orache. 

Frost-'bound  (frost'bound),  p.  and  a.  Bound 
or  confined  by  frost. 

Frosted  (frost'ed),  p.  and  a.  Covered  with 
a  composition  like  white  frost. — Frosted 
glass,  glass  roughened  on  the  surface,  so  as 
to  destroy  its  transparency,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  surface  has  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  hoar-frost. — Frosted  work,  in 
arch,  a  kind  of  ornamental  work,  having  an 
appearance  like  that  of  hoar-frost  upon 
plants. 

Frost-fish  (frost'fish),  n.  In  the  United 
States,  the  popular  name  of  a  small  fish  of 
the  cod  genus  {M orrhua  pruinosa),  abundant 
on  the  coasts  of  North  America  after  frost 
sets  in,  whence  the  name.  Called  also  Tom- 
cod. 

Frostily  (frost'i-li),  adv.  1.  With  frost  or 
excessive  cold.— 2.  Without  warmth  of  affec- 
tion; coldly. 

Courtling,  I  rather  thou  shouldst  utterly 
Dispraise  my  work  than  praise  \t frostily. 

B.  Jonson. 

Frostiness  (frost 'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
qualitj'  of  being  frosty;  freezing  cold. 

Frosting  (frost'ing),  )i.  The  composition  re- 
sembling hoar-frost,  and  generally  made  of 
loaf  sugar  mixed  with  whites  of  eggs,  used 
to  cover  cake,  &c. 

Frost-lamp  (frost'lamp),  n.  An  oil-lamp 
placed  Ijeneath  the  oil-tube  of  an  Argand- 
lamp  on  cold  nights  to  keep  the  oil  fluid. 


ch,  c/iain;     6h,  Sc.  locft;     g,  go;     j,  job; 


ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sini;;     IH,  fften;  th,  fftin; 


w,  icig;   wh,  wh\%\   zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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Frostless  (frost'les),  a.  Free  from  frost;  as, 
a  frost  leas  winter. 

Frost-mist  (frost'mist),  n.  A  mist  observed 
in  frosty  weather  through  the  freezing  of 
the  vapour  in  the  atmosphere. 

Frost-nail  (trost'nal),  n.  A  nail  driven  into 
a  horse-slioe  to  prevent  the  horse  from  slip- 
ping on  ice. 

Frost-nailed  (frost'niild),  a.  Protected 
against  slipping  by  frost-nails,  as  a  horse. 

Frost-nipped  (frost'nipt),  p.  and  a.  Nipped 
or  injured  by  frost;  blighted  by  extreme 
cold. 

Frost-smoke  (frost'smok),  n.  A  thick  fog 
resembling  smoke,  arising  in  high  latitudes 
from  the  surface  of  tlie  sea  when  exposed  to 
a  temperature  mucli  below  freezing-point. 
When  the  thermometer  is  down  to  zero, 
Fahr. ,  the  fog  lies  close  on  the  water  in 
eddying  white  wreaths. 

The  bri^  and  the  ice  round  her  are  covered  by  a 
strange  black  obscurity;  it  istheyrost-Sfnaie  oi  Arctic 
winters.  Kane. 

Frostweed,  Frostwort  (frost'wed,  frost'- 
wert),  n.  In  the  United  States,  the  popular 
name  of  a  plant  {Helianthemiimcmiadense), 
sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  aromatic  tonic.  It  is  so  called 
because  late  in  autumn  crystals  of  ice  shoot 
from  the  cracks  of  the  bark  of  its  root. 
Called  also  Roclc-rose. 

Frostwork  (frost'werk),  n.  The  beautiful 
covering  of  hoar-frost  deposited  on  shrubs 
or  other  natural  oljjects.  '  The  snowy  fleece 
and  curious //•osiidori.'  Sir  R.  Blackinore. 
Frosty  (frost'i),  a.  1.  Attended  with  or  pro- 
ducing frost;  having  power  to  congeal  water; 
as,  a  frosty  night;  frosty  weather. 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty  but  kindly.  Shak. 

2.  Affected  or  injured  by  frost;  containing 
or  penetrated  by  frost;  as,  the  grass  is  frosty. 

3.  Chill  in  affection ;  without  wamith  of 
affection  or  courage. 

what  a _/>-(7i-^-spirited  ro,^ue  is  this?  Shak. 

4.  Resembling  hoar-frost;  white;  gray- 
haired.  'The  fros/y  head.'  Shak. 

Frote.t  f.^.  [I'v.f rotter.]  To  rub.  B.Jon- 
son. 

She  tuftes  her  hair,  she  /rotes  her  face. 

She  idle  loves  to  be.  Kendall,  i^-j-]. 

Froterert  (fr6t'6r-Sr),  n.  One  who  frotes  or 
rubs  another. 

I  curl  his  periwig,  paint  his  cheeks,  ...  I  am  his 
froterer,  or  rubi^er  in  a  hot  house.  Marston. 

Frotll  ( froth ),  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word : 
O.'St.  frothc,  from  lce\.  frotha,  frauth,  Dan. 
fraade,  froth.]  1.  The  bubbles  caused  in 
liquors  by  fermentation  or  agitation;  spume; 
foam. — 2.  Any  empty,  senseless  show  of  wili 
or  eloquence;  mere  words  without  sense  or 
sound  ideas. 

It  was  a  long  speech,  but  all  /roth.  L' Estrange. 
3.  Light,  imsubstantial  matter. 

Frotll  (froth),  v.t.  1.  To  cause  to  foam,  as 
beer,  that  is,  to  cause  froth  to  rise  on  the 
top. 

Fill  me  a  thousand  pots  and  /roth  '^m,/roth  'em. 

Beaic.  &■  Fl. 

2.  To  emit  or  discharge,  as  froth ;  to  vent, 
or  give  expression  to,  as  what  is  light,  un- 
substantial, or  worthless:  sometimes  with 
out. 

He  frets  /roths  treason  at  his  mouth. 

And  churns  it  through  his  teeth.  Dryde}t. 
Is  your  sp\^Qn/rothed  out,  or  have  ye  more? 

Te}inyson. 

3.  To  cover  with  froth ;  as,  the  horse  froths 
his  bit.  Southey. 

Frotll  (froth),  v.i.  To  foam;  to  throw  up 
spume ;  to  throw  out  foajn  or  bubbles  ;  as, 
beer  froths;  a  horse  froths  at  the  mouth 
when  heated. 

Frothily  (froth'i-Ii),  adv.  In  a  frothy 
manner;  with  foam  or  spume;  emptily. 

Frothiness  (froth'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  frothy;  wordiness  combined 
with  emptiness. 

Frothless  (froth'les),  a.    Free  from  froth. 
Froth-spit  (froth'spit),  n.   Same  as  Cuckoo- 
spit. 

Froth-worm  (froth'werm),  n.  Same  as 
Frnn-worm. 

Frothy  (froth'i),  a.  1.  Full  of  or  accompanied 
witli  foam  or  froth ;  consisting  of  froth  or 
light  bubbles;  spumous;  foamy.  'Frothy 
waters.'  Dry  den.— 2.  Vain;  light;  empty; 
unsubstantial;  or,  given  to  empty  display; 
as.  Si  frothy  harangue;  a.  frothy  speaker. 

Though  the  principles  of  religion  were  never  so 
clear  and  evident,  yet  they  may  be  made  ridiculous 
by  vain  a.nd/rothy  men.  Alif.  Tillotson. 

Frough,  a.   See  Freuch. 

Frounce  (frouns),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  frounced; 


ppr.  frouncing.  [  Fr.  fronccr,  D.  fronssen, 
to  wrinkle.  See  Flounce.  Some  derive  it 
from  a  hypothetical  L.L.fro}itiare,to  wrinkle 
the  brows,  from  frons,  the  forehead  (whence 
front).]  1.  To  form  into  plaits  or  wrinkles; 
to  curl  or  frizzle,  as  the  hair  about  the  face. 

2.  To  adorn  with  fringes,  plaits,  or  other 
ornaments  of  dress. 

Nor  tricked  and /rounced  as  she  was  wont.  Miltojt. 
ButT-coats  all /roiinced  and  broidered  o'er. 

Sir  //'.  Scott. 

Frounce  (frouns),  n.  1.  A  wrinkle,  plait,  or 
curl;  a  fringe;  an  ornament  of  dress. — 2.  A 
disease  in  hawks  in  whicli  white  spittle 
gathers  about  the  bill. —3.  A  disease  in  a 
horse's  mouth  in  which  a  mass  of  pimples 
appear  on  the  palate;  the  pimples  them- 
selves. 

Frounce  (frouns),  v.i.  To  form  wrinkles  on 
the  forehead;  to  frown. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Commons  /rounced  and 
stormed.  HoUaiid. 

Frounceless  (trouns'les),  a.  Having  no  plait 
or  wrinkle.  Chaucer. 
Frouzy  (frou'zi),  a.   [Corap.  Prov.  E.  f roust, 
a  musty  smell,  also  frowy.]  1.  Fetid;  musty; 
rank.— 2.  Dim;  dingy;  cloudy. 

When  first  Diana  leaves  her  bed. 

Vapours  and  steams  her  looks  disgrace; 
A /ronzy  dirty-colour'd  red 
Sits  on  her  cloudy  wrinkled  face.  S-wi/t. 

3.  Dirty;  in  a  state  of  disorder;  offensive  to 
the  eye;  slovenly;  slatternly. 

Frow  (f  rou),  n.  [G.  frau,  D.  vrouw,  a  woman.  ] 

1.  A  woman;  especially,  a  Dutch  or  German 
woman. — 2.  [Comp.  Frouzy,  3.]  A  dirty 
woman ;  a  slattern ;  a  lusty  woman.  [Pro- 
vincial. ] 

Frow  (fro),  n.  [Probably  connected  with 
froiv,  brittle.]  A  cleaving  tool,  having  a 
wedge-shaped,  sharp-edged  blade,  with  a 
handle  set  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of 
the  blade,  used  in  splitting  staves  for  casks 
and  the  like.    It  is  driven  by  a  mallet. 

Frowt  (frou),  a.  [Prov.  E.  and  Sc.  frough, 
freuch,  spongy,  brittle.  ]  Brittle ;  easily 
broken. 

That  (timber)  which  grows  in  gravel  is  subject  to 
be /ro7v  (as  they  term  it)  and  brittle.  E-velyn. 

Froward  (fro'werd),  a.  [A.  Hax.framweard 
—framorfra,  and  weard,  implying  direction 
— turned  or  looking  from;  O.E.  fromward. 
Comp.  toward.]  Not  willing  to  yield  or 
comply  with  what  is  required  or  is  reason- 
able; perverse;  unyielding;  ungovernable; 
refractory;  disobedient;  peevish;  as,  a  fro- 
ward child. 

They  are  a  very  /roward  generation,  children  in 
whom  is  no  faith.  Deut.  xxxii.  20. 

Syn.  Perverse,  untoward,  wayward,  unyield- 
ing, ungovernable,  refractory,  disobedient, 
petulant,  cross,  peevish. 

Frowardly  (f ro'werd-li),  adv.  In  a  froward 
manner;  perversely;  peevishly. 

Frowardness  (fro'werd-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  lieing  froward ;  reluctance 
to  yield  or  comply;  perverseness;  disobedi- 
ence; peevishness. 

The  lighter  sort  of  malignitie  turneth  but  to  a  cross- 
ness or  /rowardjless.  Bacon. 

Frower  (fro'er),  n.    Same  as  Frow,  a  tool. 

Frowey  (frou'i),  a.  In  carp,  applied  to  tim- 
ber tliat  is  evenly  tempered,  and  works 
without  splitting  or  tearuig.  Smart. 

Frown  ( f roun ),  !).  i.  [Fr.  frogner,  in  se  re- 
frogner,  to  knit  the  brow,  to  frown;  of  doubt- 
ful origin.]  1.  To  express  displeasure,  se- 
verity, or  sternness  by  contracting  the  brow; 
to  put  on  a  stern,  grim,  or  surly  look;  to 
scowl.  '  The  frowning  wrinkles  of  her  brow. ' 
Shak.  — 2.  To  show  displeasure  or  disappro- 
bation; to  look  with  disfavour  or  threaten- 
ingly; to  be  ominous  of  evil;  to  lower. 

The  sky  doth /roion  .  .  .  upon  our  army.  Shak. 

FrO'WTl  (froun),  v.  t.  To  repress  or  repel  hy 
expressing  displeasure;  to  rebuke  by  a  look; 
as,  frown  the  impudent  fellow  into  silence. 

Frown  (froun),  n.  1.  A  contraction  or  wrink- 
ling of  the  brow  expressing  dislike;  a  sour, 
severe,  or  stern  look  expressive  of  displea- 
sure. 

His  front  yet  threatens  and  his /rowns  command. 

Prior. 

2.  Any  expression  of  displeasure ;  as,  the 

frowns  of  providence. 

Turn.  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or/rown. 

Tertnyson. 

Frownful  (froun'ful),  a.  "Wrinkled  in  dis- 
pleasure, as  the  brow ;  frowning.  Lang- 
horne.    [Rare.  ] 

Frowningly  (froun'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  frown- 
ing manner ;  sternly ;  with  a  look  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

Frcwny  (froun'i),  a.  Given  to  frown;  scowl- 


ing.   'Her  frowny  mother's  ragged  shoul- 
der.'   Sir  P.  Palgrave. 
Frowy,  Frowie  (frou'i),  a.    [The  same  as 
Frouzy.]    Musty;  rancid;  rank;  as,  frowy 
butter. 

My  sheep  like  not  of  the /rowie  fede.  Spenser. 

Frowzy,  Frowsy  (frou'zi),  as.  Same  as 
Frouzy. 

Frozen  (froz'n),  p.  and  a.  1.  Congealed  by 
cold.— 2.  Cold;  frosty: chill; subjectto severe 
frost;  as,  the  frozen  climates  of  tlie  North. 

3.  Chill  or  cold  in  affection;  void  of  sympa- 
thy; wanting  in  feeling  or  interest. 

she  touched  her  girl,  who  hied 
Across,  and  begg'd  and  came  back  satisfied. 
The  rich  she  had  let  pass  with /rozen  stare. 

Matt.  Arttold. 

4.  Void  of  natural  heat  or  vigour;  cold;  un- 
sjTupathetic. 

Even  here.  vj\v&x^/rozen  chastity  retires, 
Love  finds  an  altar  for  forbidden  fires.  Pope. 

Frozenness  (froz'n-nes),  n.  A  state  of  be- 
ing frozen.  'Soon  return  to  frozenness 
which  is  hardly  dissolved.'   Bp.  Gauden. 

Frul)ish,t  Frubbisht  (frub'ish,  frub'bish), 
v.t.    To  furbish;  to  rub  up.    Beau,  tfc  Fl. 

Fructed  (frukt'ed),  a.  [L.  fructus,  fruit.] 
In  her.  bearing  fruit:  said  of  a  tree  or  plant 
so  represented  on  an  escutcheon. 

Fructescence  (fruk'tes-sens),  n.  [From  L. 
//'»('(».s',  fruit.  See  Fruit.]  Inbot.  the  time 
when  the  fruit  of  a  plant  arrives  at  matu- 
rity and  its  seeds  are  dispersed;  the  fruiting 
season. 

Fructiculose  (fruk-tik'u-16s),  a.  In  bot.  pro- 
ducing much  fruit ;   loaded  with  fruit. 

Hooker. 

Fructidor  (friik-ti-dor),  7i.  [Fr.,  from.  L. 
fructus,  fruit,  and  Gr.  doron,  a  gift.]  The 
twelfth  month  of  the  French  republican 
calendar  (dating  from  September  22,  1792), 
beginning  August  18,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 16. 

Fructiferous  (fruk'tif-er-us),  a.  [1,.  fructus, 
fruit,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  pro- 
ducing fruit. 

Fructification  (fruk'ti-fi-ka"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  uf  funning  or  producing  fruit;  the  act  of 
fructifying  or  rendering  productive  of  fruit; 
fecundation.  'The  prevalent //'uc<i^cat/o;i 
of  plants. '   Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  sap  doth  powerfully  rise  in  the  spring  to  put 
the  plant  in  a  capacity  of  /rttcti/icatiou. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  In  hot.  (a)  the  organs  which  are  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  fruit  of  a  plant, 
of  which  the  essential  are  the  stamens  and 
pistil.  (See  Flower.)  (i)  The  process  by 
which  these  parts  produce  fruit. 

Fructify  (fruk'ti-fi),  v.t.  [Fr.  fructifier;  L. 
fructifico—fructxiS,i\m.t,  and/acjo,  to  make.] 
To  make  fruitful;  to  render  productive;  to 
fertilize;  as,  io  fructify  the  earth. 

Fructify  (fruk'ti-fi),  v.  i.  To  bear  or  produce 
fruit.  'Causeth  the  earth  to  fructify.' 
Beveridrje.  [Rare.] 

Fructiparous  (fruk-tip'a-rus),  a.  [L.  fruc- 
tus, fruit,  and  pario,  to  produce.]  In  bot. 
a  term  applied  to  a  plant  affected  by  the 
monstrosity  of  producing  several  fruits  in- 
stead of  the  one  which  it  normally  bears. 

Fructist  (fruk'tist),  ?i.  One  who  classifies 
plants  by  their  fruit.    Rees'  Cyc. 

Fructose  (fruk'tos),  n.  In  clieni.  sugar  of 
fruit,  a  sugar  consisting  partly  of  cane- 
sugar  and  partly  of  inverted  sugar,  an  uu- 
crystallizable  sugar,  identical  in  composi- 
tion and  optical  rotatory  power  with  the 
mixture  of  levo-glucose  and  dextro-glucose 
obtained  from  cane-sugar  by  the  action  of 
acids. 

Fructuary  (fruk'tii-a-ri),  n.  One  who  en- 
joys the  produce  or  profits  of  anything. 

Kings  are  not  proprietors  nor /rnctnaries.  Pry?ttte. 

Fructuationt  (fruk-tii-a'shon),  n.  Produce; 
fruit. 

Fruotuoust  (fruk'ta-us),  a.  [Fr.  fructueux.] 
Fruitful;  fertile ;  also,  impregnating  with 
or  giving  rise  to  fertility.  '  Nothing  fruc- 
i«ot(.s  or  profitable.'  Chaucer.  'Fructuous 
moisture. '  Philips. 

FructUOUSly  t  (fruk'tu-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
fructuous  or  fruitful  manner;  fruitfully; 
fertilely. 

Fructuousnesst  (fruk'tii-us-nes),  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  fructuous  or  fruitful; 
fruitfulness;  fertility. 

Fructuret  (fruk'tur),  n.  Use;  fruition;  en- 
joyment. 

Frugal  (frb'gal),  a.  [1,.  frugalis,  from  frugi, 
lit.  tit  for  food;  hence,  useful,  proper,  wor- 
thy, discreet,  temperate— //-ira,..  ;'W(jriS,fruit.] 
Economical  in  the  use  or  appropriation  of 
money,  goods,  or  provisions  of  any  kind; 
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saving  unnecessary  expense  either  of  money 
or  of  anytliing  else  wliich  is  to  be  used  or 
consumed;  sparing;  not  profuse,  prodigal, 
or  lavish;  economical;  saving. 

If  through  mists  he  shoots  his  sullen  beams, 
Fncgal  of  light,  in  loose  and  straggling  streams, 
Suspect  a  drizzling  day.  Drydcii. 

Frugality  (fro-gal'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  quality  of 
being  frugal;  prudent  economy;  good  hus- 
bandry or  housewifery;  a  judicious  use  of 
anything  to  be  expended  or  employed;  that 
careful  management  of  money  or  goods 
which  expends  nothing  unnecessarily,  and 
applies  what  is  used  to  a  profitable  purpose. 

Without  fru^aUty  none  can  become  rich,  and  with 
it  few  would  be  poor.  Joiutson. 

Fru^tility  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  all 
riches  have  limits.  Bitrke. 

2.  A  prudent  and  sparing  use  or  appropria- 
tion of  anything. 

In  this  frugality  of  your  praises  some  things  I 
cannot  omit.  Dryden. 

Frugally  (fro'gal-li),  adv.  In  a  frugal  man- 
ner; with  economy;  with  good  management; 
in  a  saving  manner;  as,  he  seldom  lives /rw- 
gally  that  lives  by  chance. 

Frugalness  (fro'gal-nes),  n.  The  (luality  of 
being  frugal;  frugality. 

Fruggin  (frug'in),  n.  [Fr.  fourgon.]  An 
oven-fork;  the  pole  with  which  the  ashes  in 
the  oven  are  stirred. 

Fmgiferous  (fro-jif'er-us),  a.  [L.  fruglfer 
—fn(x,frugis,  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  fero, 
to  bear.]  Producing  fruit  or  corn;  fruitful; 
fructiferous. 

Fruglvorous  (fro-jiv'er-us),  a.  [L.  frux, 
frugis,  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  voro,  to  eat.] 
Feeding  on  fruits,  seeds,  or  corn,  as  birds 
and  other  animals. 

Fruit  (frbt),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  fructus,  fruit,  from 
fruor,  fruitus,  or  fructus,  to  enjoy,  from 
a  root  seen  in  E.  verb  to  brook,  originally 
to  enjoy.  The  G.  frucht,  D.  vrucht,  are  bor- 
rowed directly  from  the  Latin.  ]  1.  In  a  general 
sense,  whatever  vegetable  products  the  earth 
yields  to  supply  the  necessities  or  enjoy- 
ments of  man  and  the  lower  animals;  as  corn, 
grass,  cotton,  flax,  grapes,  and  all  cultivated 
plants.  In  this  comprehensive  sense  the 
word  is  generally  used  in  the  plural. — 2.  In  a 
more  limited  sense, the  reproductive  product 
of  a  tree  or  other  plant;  the  seed  of  plants  or 
the  part  that  contains  the  seeds.as  wheat, rye, 
oats,  apples,  quinces,  pears,  cherries,  acorns, 
melons,  &c.— 3.  In  a  still  more  limited  sense, 
the  edible  succulent  products  of  certain 
plants  generally  covering  and  including 
theirseeds,  as  the  apple,  orange,  peach,  pear, 
lemon,  clierry,  grape,  berries,  &c  ;  such  pro- 
ducts collectively. — 4.  In  bot.  the  seed  of  a 
plant,  or  the  mature  ovary,  composed  essen- 
tially of  two  parts,  the  pericarp  and  the  seed. 
—Aggregated  fruits,  those  which  are  formed 
of  several  series  of  simple  ovaries. — Collec- 
tiee  fruits,  such  as  have  the  floral  envelopes 
or  bracteas  enlarged  and  thickened.— Co»!.- 
pound  fruits,  such  as  consist  of  several 
ovaries.  Fruits,  scientifically  speaking,  are 
either  simjile  or  multiple,  that  is,  the  pro- 
duce of  one  flower  or  of  several  flowers  united 
together. —4.  The  produce  of  animals;  off- 
spring; young;  as,  the/)'«i(  of  the  womb,  of 
the  loins,  of  the  body. —5.  That  which  is 
produced ;  effect,  result,  or  consequence, 
whether  advantageous  or  disadvantageous. 
'  The  /)■!)  it  of  rashness. '  Shak. 
They  shall  eat  the frjiit  of  their  doings.  Is.  iii.  lo. 
We  wish  to  see  you  reap  the  frttii  of  your  virtue. 

Milton. 

The  fruits  of  this  education  became  visible. 

Macaulay. 

—Spurious  fruit,  in  bot.  any  kind  of  inflor- 
escence which  grows  up  with  the  fruit  and 
forms  one  body  with  it,  as  a  pine-cone. 
Fruit  (frot),  v.i.    To  produce  fruit. 

As  it  is  three  years  before  they  fruit,  I  might  as 
well  at  my  age  plant  oaks,  and  hope  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  tiieir  timber.  Chesterfield. 

Fruitage  (frot'aj),  )i.  [Fr.]  1.  Fruit  collec- 
tively; various  fruits;  fruitery. 

Summer  himself  should  minister 

To  thee  with friiita^e  golden-rinded.  Tennyson. 

2.  Mental  product,  the  result  of  experience, 
study,  or  development. 

But  let  me  save 
This  noble  fruitage  of  my  mind.       J.  Baillie. 

Fruit-bearer  (frbt'bar-er),  n.  That  which 
produces  fruit. 

Fruit-bearing  (frot'bar-ing),  a.  Producing 
fruit;  having  the  quality  of  bearing  fruit. 

Fruit-bud  (frbt'bud),  n.  The  bud  that  pro- 
duces fruit. 

Fruiterer  (frbt'er-er),  n.  One  who  deals  in 
fruit;  a  seller  of  fruits. 


Fruiteress  (frbt'6r-es),  n.  A  female  who 
sells  fruit. 

Fruitery  (frbt'e-ri),  n.  [Fr.  fruiterie.'\ 
1.  Fruit  collectively  taken.— 2.  A  fruit-loft; 
a  repository  for  fruit. 

Fruitestere.t  n.  A  female  seller  of  fruit. 
Chaucer. 

Fruit-fly  (frbt 'fli),  n.  A  small  black  fly 
found  among  fruit-trees  in  spring. 

Fruitful  (frbt'ful),  a.  1.  Very  productive; 
producing  fruit  in  abundance;  prolific;  as, 
fruitful  soil ;  a  fruitfid  tree ;  a  fruitful 
season. — 2.  Bearing  children;  not  barren. 

Be  fruitful,  and  multiply.  Gen.  i.  28. 
3.  Producing  or  presenting  in  abundance; 
productive;  as,  fruitful  in  expedients  or  in 
crimes.  'Fruitful  of  further  thought  and 
deed.'  Tennyson. — Syn.  Prolific,  fertile, 
rich,  plenteous,  abundant,  plentiful. 

Fruitfully  (frbt'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  fruitful 
maimer;  plenteously;  abundantly. 

Frmtfulness  (frbt'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
(juality  of  being  fruitful;  productiveness; 
fertility;  fecundity;  exuberant  abundance. 

The  remedy  of  frnitfulness  is  easy,  but  no  labour 
will  help  the  contrary.  B.  jFo}iso7i. 

Fruit-gatherer  (frbt'gaiH-er-er),  n.  1.  One 
who  gathers  fruit.  — 2.  A  sort  of  long-handled 
scissors,  provided  with  a  spring  to  keep  them 
open,  used  for  gathering  fruit  situated  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  arm. 

Fruiting  (frbt'ing),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  yield- 
ing fruit. 

Fruition  (frb-i'shon),  n.  [From  L. /™of, 
fructus  ov  fruitus,  to  use  or  enjoy.]  Use  or 
possession  of  anything,  especially  when  ac- 
companied with  pleasure,  corporeal  or  in- 
tellectual; enjoyment;  the  pleasure  derived 
from  use  or  possession. 

The  consummation  of  all  earthly  bliss, 
The  full  fruition  of  a  kingly  crown.  PeeU. 
If  the  affliction  is  on  his  body,  his  appetites  are 
weakened,  and  capacity  oi fruition  destroyed. 

Rogers. 

Fruitive  (fro'it-iv),  a.    Enjoying.  Bogle. 

Fruit-knife  (frbt'nif),  n.  A  knife,  generally 
with  a  silver  or  plated  blade,  for  paring  and 
cutting  fruit,  as  apples,  oranges,  &c. 

Fruitless  (frbt'les),  a.  1.  Not  bearing  fruit; 
destitute  of  fruit  or  offspring;  as,  a  fruit- 
less plant;  a.  fruitless  marriage.— 2.  Produc- 
tive of  no  advantage  or  good  effect;  as,  a 
fruitless  attempt;  a.  fruitless  controversy. 

They  .  .  .  spent  the  fruitless  hours.  Milton. 
Upon  my  head  they  placed  s. fruitless  crown, 
And  placed  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe.  Shak. 

Syn.  Barren,  unprofitable,  abortive,  inef- 
fectual, vain,  idle,  profitless,  useless. 
Fruitlessly  (frbt'les-li),  adv.    In  a  fruitless 
manner;  without  any  valuable  effect;  idly; 
vainly;  tmprofitably. 

Fruitlessness  (f  rbt'les-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  fruitless  or  unprofitable. 

Fruit-loft  (frbtlof t),  n.  A  place  for  the  pre- 
servation of  fruit. 

Fruit-pigeon(frbt'pi-jon),)i.  The  name  given 
to  the  pigeons  of  the  genus  Carpophagus, 
birds  of  very  brilliant  plumage,  occurring 
in  India,  the  warmer  parts  of  Australia,  &c. 
During  the  breeding  season  a  curious  gristly 
knob  grows  on  the  base  of  the  upper  mandi- 
ble of  some  of  the  species,  and  soon  afterdis- 
appears.  They  are  so  called  because  they 
feed  entirely  on  fruit. 

Fruit-show  (frbt'shb),  n.    An  exhibition  of 

fruit,  generally  competitive. 
Fruit-stain  (frbt'stan),  n.    A  mark  left  on 

clothes,  &c. ,  by  the  juice  of  fruit. 
Fruit-stall  (frbt'stal),  n.    A  stand  in  the 

market  or  in  the  street  where  fruit  is  sold. 
Fruit-sugar  (frbt'shug-gar),  n.  Fructose 

(which  see). 
Fruit-tree  (frbt'tre),  n    A  tree  cultivated 

for  its  friut,  or  a  tree  whose  principal  value 

consists  in  the  fruit  it  produces,  as  the 

cherry-tree,  apple-tree,  pear-tree. 
Fruity  (frbt'i),  a.    1.  EesembUng  fruit; 

having  the  taste  or  flavour  of  fruit;  as,  fruity 

port.— 2.  Fruitful. 

Frument.t  «.  Same  as  Frumenty.  Hol- 
land; Fabgnn. 

Frumentaceous  (frb-men-tii'shus),  a.  [L. 
fruinentaceus,  from frmnentum,covn.  ]  Hav- 
ing the  character  of  or  resembling  wheat  or 
other  cereal. 

Wheat,  barley,  rye,  millet,  &c.,  are  frumenta- 
ceous plants.  Jiees'  Cyc. 

Frumentarious  (frb-men-ta'ri-us),  a.  [L. 
frumentarius,  horn  fru inentum,  corn.]  Per- 
taining to  wheat  or  grain. 
Frumentation  (fro^men-ta'shon),  n.  [L. 
frti'mentatiA),iTomfru7nentum,com.]  Among 
the  Romans,  a  largess  of  grain  bestowed  on 


the  people  to  quiet  them  when  uneasy  or 
turbulent. 

Frumenty  (frb'men-ti),  n.  [L.  frumen- 
tuin,  wheat  or  grain.]  A  dish  made  of  hulled 
wheat  boiled  in  milk  and  seasoned:  espe- 
cially used  at  Christmas;  furmeuty. 
Frumetary.t  [An  erroneous  form  of  fru- 
menty.] Frumenty. 

The  fiftli  book  is  of  pease-porridge,  under  which 
are  included frumetary,  water-gruel,  &c. 

^ing.  Art  of  Cookery. 

Frunigild,+  Frumgyldt  (frum'giid),  n. 

[A.  Sax.,  from  frum,  first,  and  gild,  gyld,  a 
money  payment.  ]  In  law,  the  first  payment 
made  to  the  kindred  of  a  person  slain, 
towards  the  recompense  of  his  murder. 
Frump  (frump),  n.  [Possibly  connected 
with  (i.  riimpfen,  to  make  a  wry  mouth; 
Prov.  E.  f rumple,  to  wrinkle  or  crumple.] 
1. 1 A  joke,  jeer,  or  flout. 

You  must  endure  a  few  court fru7nps.    B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  cross-tempered,  old-fashioned  female. 
Frumpt  (fnnnp),  v.  t.    To  insult. 
Frumpert  (fnimp'er),  n.    A  mocker. 
Frumpish  (fruinp'ish).  a.  1.  Cross-tempered; 

cross-grained;  scornful. 

She  sits  down  so,  quite  frutnpish,  and  won't  read 

her  lesson  to  me.  J.  Baillie. 

2.  Old-fashioned,  as  applied  to  dress. 

Our  Bell  .  .  .  looked  very  frutnpish.    '  Feote. 

Frumpishness  (frump'ish-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  frumpish. 

Frumpy  (frump'i),  a.  Cross  -  tempered  ; 
frumpish.  '  Don't  fancy  me  a  frumpy  old 
married  woman.'  Dickens. 

Frusht  (frush),  v.t.  [Probably  from  Fr. 
froisser,  to  bruise,  to  crush,  to  break,  derived 
by  Littr6  from  a  L.l.  frustrare,  to  break, 
from  L.  frustmn,  a  piece  or  fragment.  Or  it 
may  be  onomatopoetic,  expressive  of  the 
sound  of  an  object  breaking,  like  crash. 
Comp.  frush,  noise.]  To  bruise;  to  crush; 
to  break  in  pieces. 

I  like  thy  armour  well; 
I'll frusJi  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all. 
But  I'll  be  master  of  it.  Shak. 

Frush  (frush),  n.  [A.  Sax.  frosc.  See  Frog. 
Comp.  G.  frosch,  a  frog,  and  also  a  swelling 
inside  a  horse's  mouth.]  1.  In  farriery, 
same  as  Frog. — 2.  A  discharge  of  a  fetid  or 
ichorous  matter  from  the  frog  of  a  horse's 
foot;  also  called  Thrush. 

Frush  (frush),  (I.  [See  Frush,  r.f.]  Easily 
broken;  brittle;  short;  crisp.  'Rotten  sticks 
are  frush.'    Prof.  Wilson. 

Frush  (frush),  n.  Noise  made  by  objects 
coming  into  collision  and  being  crushed. 
[Rare.] 

Horrible  uproar  and  frush 
Of  rocks  that  meet  in  battle.  Southey. 

Frust  (frust).    Same  as  Frustum. 

Frustrable  (frus'tra-bl),  a.  [See  Frus- 
trate. ]  That  may  be  frustrated  or  defeated. 

Frustraneous  t  (frus-tra'ne-us),  a.  [See 
Frustrate.]  Vain;  useless;  unprofitable. 

Frustrate  (frus'trat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  frus- 
trated; ppr.  f  rustrating.  [L.  frustror,  fnts- 
tratus,  from  frustra,  in  a  state  of  deception, 
without  effect,  in  vain,  from  same  root  as 
fraus,  fraud.  See  Fraud.]  1.  To  make  of 
no  avail ;  to  bring  to  nothing ;  to  prevent 
from  taking  effect  or  attaining  a  pui'pose 
or  fulfilment;  to  defeat;  to  disappoint;  to 
balk;  as,  to  frustrate  a  plan,  design,  or  at- 
tempt; to  frustrate  the  will  or  purpose. 

Babington's  conspiracy  against  Elizabeth,  Fawkes's 
conspiracy  against  James.Gerard's  conspiracy  against 
Cromwell,  .  .  .  were  all  discow^red,  frustrated,  and 
punished.  Macaulay, 

It  is  less  commonly  used  with  a  personal 
object,  as  in  Judith  xi.  11.  —  2.  To  make 
null;  to  nullify;  to  render  of  no  effect;  as, 
to  frustrate  a  conveyance  or  deed. — Syn.  To 
thwart,  prevent,  baffle,  defeat,  balk,  hinder, 
countercheck. 

Frustrate  (frus'trat), p.  and  a.  Vain;  ineffec- 
tual; useless;  unprofitable;  null;  void;  of  no 
effect.    '  Owe  f  rustratc  &ea.vch.'  Shak. 

Frustratelyt  (frus'trat-li),  adv.  In  vain. 
Vicars. 

Frustration  (frus-tra'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
frustrating;  ilisaiipointiiiciit;  defeat;  as,  the 
frtistratiiin  of  1. lie's  attempt  or  design. 

Frustrative  (frus'tra-tiv),  a.  Tending  to 
frustrate;  tending  to  defeat;  fallacious. 

Frustratory  (frus'tra-to-ri),  a.  That  makes 
void  or  of  no  effect;  that  renders  null.  '  A 
frustratory  appeal.'  Ayliffe. 

Frustule  (frus'tfll),  n.  [L.  frustulum  (dim. 
of  frustum),  a  small  piece.  ]  A  name  given  to 
each  of  the  cells  into  which  the  DiatomacesE, 
an  order  of  sea-weeds,  divide. 

Frustulent  (fms'tii-lent),  a.  [L.  frustum, 
afragment.  ]  Abounding  in  fragments.  [Rare.] 


eh,  cftain;     Ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,  job; 


n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin; 
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Frustulose  (fms'tu-los),  a.  [L.  frustum,  a 
frasiniiiit.]  In  hot.  consisting  of  small  frag- 
ments or  frustums. 

Frustum  (frus'tum),  n.  [L.,  a  piece,  re- 
ganled  by  Pott  as  from  same  root  as 
frusira,  fmiis,  &c.  See  Frustrate.]  In 
geom.  the  part  of  a  solid  next  the  base,  left 
by  cutting  off  the  top  portion  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  base;  or  the  part  of  any  solid 
between  two  planes,  wliich  may  be  either 
parallel  or  inclined  to  each  other;  as,  the 
frustum  of  a  cone,  of  a 
pyramid,  of  a  conoid, 
of  a  splieroid,  or  of  a  /  \ 

spliere,  which  latter  is  C:  \ 

any  part  comprised  be- 


tween two  parallel  cir- 
cular sections;  and  the 
middle  frustum  of  a 
sphere  is  that  whose 
ends  are  equal  circles. 


having  the  centre  of  Frustum, 
the  sphere  in  tlie  mid- 
dle of  it,  and  equally  distant  from  Ijoth 
ends.    In  the  figure  the  dotted  line  e  shows 
tlie  portion  of  the  cone  cut  off  to  form  tlie 
frustum  /. 

Frutaget  (frot'aj),  n.    1.  A  painted  or  sculp- 
tured representation  of  fruit ;  a  fruit-piece. 
The  cornices  consist  of /rutages  and  festoons. 

Evelyn. 

2.  A  confection  of  fruit. 
Frutescence  (fro-tes'ens),  n.  Shrubbiness. 

[Rai-e.] 

Frutescent  (f ro-tes'ent), a.  \¥xo\n'L.frutex, 
friiticis,  a  shrub.]  In  bnt.  having  the  ap- 
pearance or  habit  of  a  shrub ;  shrubljy ;  as, 
a  frutescent  stem. 

Frutex  (f ro'telts),  n.  pi.  Frutices  (frb'ti-sez). 
[L  ]  In  hot.  a  shrub;  a  plant  having  a  woody, 
duia))le  stem,  liiit  less  tlian  a  tree. 

Fruticalt  (fro'ti-kal),  a.  [From  L.  frutex, 
a  shrub,  ]  Of  the  nature  of  a  slirub;  sliruljby. 
'This  slnub  orfruticall  plant."  Gerarde. 

Fruticantt  (fro'tik-ant),  a.  [L.  fruticans, 
f rut ica  litis,  from  fruticor,  to  become  bushy, 
from  frutex,  a  bush.]   Full  of  shoots. 

Fruticous,  Fruticose(fro'tik-us,  fro'tik-6s), 
a.  [L.  friiticosvs.  from  frutex,  fruticis,  a 
shrub.]  Pertaining  to  slirubs;  shrubby;  as, 
a  fruticous  stem. 

Fruticulose  (frb-tik'u-los),  a.  Branching 

like  a  small  slirub.  Gray. 
Frutify  (frb'ti-fi),  v.i.    A  word  used  by 

Launcelot  in  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice 

for  notify. 

Fry(fri),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fried;  ppv.  frying. 
[Fr.  frire,  to  fry ;  L.  frigo;  Ski-,  bhrij,  to 
parch,  to  bake,  to  burn.]  To  dress  with  fat 
by  heating  or  roasting  in  a  pan  over  a  fire, 
to  cook  and  prepare  for  eating  in  a  frying- 
pan;  as,  to  fry  meat  or  vegetables. 

Fry  (fri),  v.i.  1.  To  be  dressed  with  lieat  in 
a  pan  over  a  Are;  to  suffer  tlie  action  of  fire 
or  extreme  heat;  to  simmer. — 2.  To  ferment, 
as  in  the  stomach. 

To  keep  tlie  oil  from  frying  in  the  stomach.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  agitated;  to  boil.  'The  frothy 
billows  fry.'  Spenser. — 4.  To  ferment  in 
the  mind. 

What  kindling  motions  in  their  breasts  do  fry. 

Fa„fax. 

Fry  (fri),  n.  1.  That  which  is  fried;  a  dish 
of  anything  fried.— 2.  State  of  mental  fer- 
ment or  agitation;  as,  he  keeps  himself  in  a 
constant //•J/. 

Fry  (fri),  n.  [From  Fr.  frai,  spawn  of  fish 
or  of  frogs;  or  Icel.  free,  frjo,  seed,  egg; 
Goth,  fraiv.]  1.  A  swarm  or  crowd,  espe- 
cially of  little  fishes;  a  swarm  of  any  small 
animals,  or  of  young  people ;  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  or  insignificant  objects.  'The 
fry  of  children  young.'  Spenser. 

We  have  burned  two  frigates  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  smallyVy.  H.VValpole. 

2.  The  young  of  the  salmon  at  a  certain 
stage  of  their  progress. 

Fryt  (fri),  n.    A  kind  of  sieve. 

Frying-pan  (fri'ing-pan),  /!.  A  pan  with  a 
long  handle,  used  for  frying  meat  and  vege- 
tables.— Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire, 
a  proverljial  expression  employed  with  re- 
ference to  one  who,  in  trying  to  extricate 
himself  from  one  evil,  falls  into  a  greater. 

Fu'(fo),  (I.    Full.  [Scotch.] 

Fuaget  (fii'aj),  n.    Same  as  Fumage. 

Fuar  (fa'ar),  n.    Same  as  Feuar. 

Fubt,  Fubst  (fub,  fubz),  n.  [Origin  and 
connections  doubtful.  According  to  Wedg- 
wood, analogous  to  boh,  dab,  dob,  signifying 
a  lump,  anything  thick  and  short,  from  the 
sound  of  a  soft  lump  falling  to  the  ground.] 
A  plump,  chubby,  young  person. 


Fub  (fub),  V.  t.  [Same  word  as  Fo6,  to  cheat.  ] 
To  ijut  off;  to  delay;  to  clieat. 

I  have  heenfiibhed  off  and  fibbed  off  from  this  day 
to  that  day,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on.  Shak. 

Fubbery  (fublje-ri),  n.  Act  of  cheating; 
deception. 

Fubby,  Fubsy  (fubTji,  fub'zi),  a.  Plump ; 
chubby. 

Fucacese  (f  u-ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [See  Fucus.  ]  A 
nat.  order  of  dark-coloured  alga;,  consisting 
of  olive-coloured  inarticulate  sea -weeds, 
distinguished  from  the  other  algse  by  their 
organs  of  reproduction,  which  consist  of  ar- 
chegonia  and  antlieridia,  contained  in  com- 
mon chambers  or  conceptacles,  united  in 
club-shaped  receptacles  at  the  ends  or  mar- 
gins of  the  fronds.  Fucacea;  exist  in  all  parts 
of  the  ocean,  and,  though  all  are  probably 
occasionally  attached,  they  may  persist  as 
floating  masses,  like  the  guif-weed.  Macio- 
eystis  pyrifera.  is  said  to  have  fronds  of  600 
to  1500  feet  long.  The  genus  Fucus  is  the 
best  known  British  t,ype. 

Fucate,  Fucated  (fQ'kat,  fii'kat-ed),  a.  [L. 
fucatus,  from  fnco,  to  stain.]  Painted;  dis- 
guised witli  paint;  also,  disguised  with  false 
show. 

FucbS  (foks),  n.  [G.,  a  fox  ]  In  German 
universities,  a  student  of  the  first  year;  a 
freshman. 

Fuchsia  (fu'shi-a,  fok'si-a),  n.  [Named  after 
the  discoverer  Leonard  Fuchs,  a  German 
botanist.]  A  genus  of  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs,  natives  of  South  America,  Mexico, 
and  New  Zealand,  nat.  order  Onagrariue, 
characterized  by  having  a  funnel-shaped 
coloured  deciduous  four-parted  calyx,  some- 
times with  a  very  long  tube;  four  petals  set 
in  the  mouth  of  the  calyx-tube  and  alter- 
nating with  its  segments ;  eight  exserted 
stamens,  and  a  long  style  with  a  capitate 
stigma.  This  is  one  of  our  most  common 
decorative  greenhouse  plants,  while  the 
hardy  varieties  out  of  doors  in  the  open 
border  form  an  important  feature  with  their 
drooping  elegant  habit  and  their  wonderful 
profusion  of  flowers. 

Fucivorous  (fii-siv'er-us),  a.  [L.  fucus,  sea- 
weed, and  voro,  to  eat.]  A  term  applied  to 
animals  that  subsist  on  sea-weed. 

Fucoid,  Fucoidal  (fii'koid,  fu'koid-al),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  sea-weed. 

Fucus  (fii'kus),  n.  [L.,  rock-Uchen,  orchil 
(used  as  a  red  dye  and  as  rouge  for  the 
cheeks),  red  or  purple  colour,  rouge,  dis- 
guise, deceit.]  1.  A  paint;  a  dye;  also,  false 
show. 

Tliose  that  paint  for  debauchery  should  have  the 
fucus  pulled  off,  and  the  coarseness  underneath  dis- 
covered, yereniy  Collier. 
No  funis,  nor  vain  supplement  of  art. 
Shall  falsify  the  languatje  of  my  heart.  Sandys. 

2.  In  hot.  a  name  formerly  applied  to  almost 
all  the  solid  algoe,but  now  confined  to  agenus 
of  the  family  Fucace;e,  comprising  those  sea- 
weeds which  have  a  flat  or  compressed 
forked  frond,  the  air-vessels  when  present 
formed  by  the  occasional  swelling  of  the 
branches,  or  in  their  substance  and  recep- 
tacles filled  with  mucus,  traversed  by  a  net- 
work of  jointed  filaments.  Many  of  the 
species  are  exposed  at  low-water;  they  form 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  sea-weeds 
thrown  up  on  our  coasts,  and  are  used  for 
manure  and  for  making  kelp.  Most  contain 
iodine. 

Fucust  (fii'kus),  v.t.  To  paint;  to  perfume. 
Fud  (fud),  n.  [  W.  ffwtog,  a  scut,  a  short  tail.  ] 

The  scut  or  tail  of  the  hare,  coney,  &c. 

Burns.    [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 
Fud  (fud),  n.   [From/ttd,  a  hare's  or  rabbit's 

tail.]  Woollen  waste;  the  refuse  of  the  new 

wool  taken  out  in  the  scribbling  process, 

which  is  mixed  with  the  mungo  for  use. 

See  MuNGO,  Shoddy. 
Fudder  (fud'der),  n.    Same  as  Fodder. 
Fuddle  (fud'l),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fuddled;  ppr. 

fuddling.    [A  form  of  fuzzle  (which  see).] 

1.  To  make  foolish  or  stupid  by  drink;  to 
make  intoxicated. 

I  am  too  fiddled  to  take  care  to  observe  your 
orders.  Steele. 

2.  To  spend  in  drinking;  to  part  with  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  the  means  of  drinking. 

Fuddle  (fud'l),  V.  i.    To  drink  to  excess. 
Fuddler  (fud'ler),  n.    A  drunkard. 
Fudge  (fnj),  n.  A  made-up  story;  stuff;  non- 
sense; as,  the  tale  was  all  fudge. 

At  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence  (Mr.  Burchell) 
would  cry  out,  Fudge!  Goldsmith. 

Fudge  (fuj),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fudged;  ppr. 
f  udging.  [Probably  connected  with  fadge 
(which  see).]  1.  To  make  up,  as  a  false  story; 
to  contrive;  to  fabricate.    'Fudged  up  into 


such  a smirkish  liveliness.'  Fairfax.— 2.  To 
foist;  to  interpolate. 

That  last — suppose— is.^f.^^^^f  in; 

Why  should  you  cram  these  u^jon  me?  Foote. 

Fuegian  (fii-e'ji-an),  a.  Belonging  to  Tierra 
del  Fuego. 

Fuegian  (fu-e'ji-an),  n.  A  native  or  inha- 
bitant of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
Fuel  (fu'el),  n.  [Norm.  Fr.  fuayl,  fouoyle, 
foualle;  L.L.  focalc,  from  L.  focus,  a  hearth, 
a  fire-place.  See  Focus.]  1.  Any  matter 
which  serves  as  aliment  to  fire;  that  which 
feeds  fire ;  combustible  matter,  as  wood, 
coal,  peat,  &c.— 2.  Anything  that  serves 
to  feed  or  increase  flame,  heat,  or  excite- 
ment. 

He's  gone,  and  who  knows  how  ho  may  report 
Thy  words  by  addingyiff/  to  the  flame?  Milton. 

Fuel  (ffi'el),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fuelled;  ppr. 

fuelling.  1.  To  feed  with  fuel  or  combus- 
tible matter. 

Never,  alas!  the  dreadful  name, 

Th^i fuels  the  infernal  flame.  Co7vley. 

2.  To  store  or  furnish  with  fuel  or  firing. 
Fuel-feeder  (ffi'el-fed-er),  n.  A  contrivance 

for  supplying  a  furnace  with  fuel  in  gra- 
duated quantities. 

Fueller  (f  ii'el-er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
supplies  fuel. 

Fuero(fu-ei-'o),  Ji.  [Sp.,  from L..fo™m  (which 
see).]  A  Spanish  term  having  such  signi- 
fications as— a  code  of  law,  a  charter  of  priv'- 
leges,  a  custom  having  the  force  of  law,  a 
declaration  byamagisti-ate,  the  seat  or  juris- 
diction of  a  irihun^X.—Fuerojuzgo,  a  code  of 
Spanish  law,  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  in 
Europe. 

Fuff  (fuf),  v.i.  [Onomatopoetic]  To  puff. 
[Local] 

Fuff  (fuf),  w.t.    To  puff ;  to  whift.  [Scotch.] 

she  fujT't  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt.  Burns. 

Fuff  (fuf),  ?i.    A  puff;  a  whiflf.  [Local.] 
Fuffy  (fuf 'i),  a.    Light;  puffy.  [Local.] 
Fuga  (fu'ga),  «.  [L.,  fliglit.]  In  jmfstc,  same 
as  Fugue. 

Fugacious  (fii-ga'shus),  a.  [Fr.  fugace;  L. 
fugax,  fugacis,  from  fugio,  to  flee  or  fly,  to 
flee  away.]  Flying  or  disposed  to  fly;  vola- 
tile; that  lasts  but  for  a  short  time. 

Much  of  its  possessions  is  so  hid,  so  fugacious,  and 
of  so  uncertain  purchase.  Jer.  Tayloy. 

— Fugacious  corolla,  in  hot.  one  that  is  soon 
shed. 

Fugaciousness  (fu-gii'shus-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  Ijeing  fugacious;  volatility. 

Fugacity  (tii-gas'i-ti),  n.  [L.  fugax,  apt  to 
flee,  fleeting.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  fuga- 
cious ;  fugaciousness ;  volatility ;  as,  the 
fugacity  of  spirits. — 2.  Uncertainty;  insta- 
bility. 

Fugacyt  (fii'ga-si),  n.   Fugacity.  Milton. 

Fugal  (fii'gal),  a.  In  music,  like  a  fugue; 
containing  answers  to  or  imitations  of  a 
given  subject  or  theme. 

FugatO  (fb-ga'to),  n.  In  music,  a  composi- 
tion containing  fugal  imitation,  but  not  in 
strict  fugue  form. 

Fugh  (fii),  ititerj.  An  exclamation  express- 
ing abhorrence  or  disgust. 

Fugie  (fQ'ji),  n.  [L.  fugio,  I  flee.]  Afugitive; 
a  coward.  [Scotch.] 

Fugie-warrant  (fu'ji-wo-rant),  n.  In  Scots 
law,  a  warrant  granted  to  apprehend  a 
debtor,  against  whom  it  is  sworn  that  he 
intends  to  flee  in  order  to  avoid  payment. 

Fugile  (fii'jil),  n.  In  med.  (a)  the  cerumen 
of  the  ear.  (6)  A  nebulous  suspension  in, 
or  a  deposition  from,  the  urine,  (c)  An  ab- 
scess; specifically,  an  abscess  near  the  ear. 

Fugitation  (fu-jit-a'shon),  n.  In  Scots  law, 
the  act  of  a  criminal  absconding  from  jus- 
tice. 

Fugitive  (fii'jit-iv),  a.  [Fr.  fugitif,  L.  fugi- 
tivus,  from  L.  fugio,  fugitum,  to  flee  or  fly.  ] 
1.  Volatile;  apt  to  flee  away;  readily  wafted 
by  the  wind.  '  The  more  tender  and  fugi- 
tive parts."  Woodward.— 2.  Staying  or  last- 
ing but  a  short  time;  fleeting;  not  fixed  or 
durable;  readily  escaping ;  as,  a  fugitive 
idea.  'Fugitive  delights."  Daniel.  'Tlie 
painter  must  arrest  what  is  fugitive.'  Dr. 
Caird.  Speciflcally,  in  dyeing,  calico-print- 
ing, &c. ,  a  term  applied  to  such  colours  as 
mil  not  stand  washing  or  fade  rapidly. — 

3.  Fleeing  or  running  from  danger  or  pur- 
suit, duty  or  service. 

I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue, 
unexercised  and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out 
and  seeks  her  adversary.  Milton. 

Can  a  fugitive  daughter  enjoy  herself,  while  her 
parents  are  in  tears?  Richardson. 

i.  Wandering;  vagabond. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti.  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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The  most  malicious  surmise  was  countenanced  by 
a  libellous  pamphlet     a./u^ttive  physician. 

Sir  H.  IVotton. 

5.  In  literature,  a  term  applied  to  composi- 
tions whicli  are  short  and  occasional,  written 
in  haste  or  at  intervals,  and  considered  to 
be  fleeting  and  temporary. 

By  collecting  Peacock's  mere  fugitive  pieces  they 
have  shown  the  scope  of  his  versatile  powers  as  a 
poet  and  dramatist,  essayist  and  critic.    Edin.  Rev. 

Fugitive  (fii'jit-iv),  n.  1.  One  who  flees  from 
his  station  or  duty;  a  deserter;  one  who  flees 
from  danger. — 2.  One  who  has  fled  or  de- 
serted and  talven  refuge  under  another 
power,  or  one  who  has  fled  from  punishment. 

Your  royal  highness  is  too  great  and  too  just  either 
to  want  or  to  receive  the  homage  of  rebelliousy>f.^;V- 
ives.  Dryden. 

3.  Anything  hard  to  be  caught  or  detained. 

Or  catch  that  airy  ftifiiCive,  called  wit.  HatCe. 

Fugitively  (fii'jit-iv-li),  adv.  In  a  fugitive 
manner. 

Fugitiveness  (fii'jit-iv-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  fugitive  ;  volatility ; 
f  ugacity ;  aptness  to  fly  away.  — 2.  Instability; 
unsteadiness. 

Fugleman,  Flugelman  (fu'gl-man,  flu'gl- 
man),  n.  [G.  Jliigelmann,  from  fliigel,  a 
wing.]  1.  A  soldier  specially  expert  and 
well  drilled,  who  takes  his  place  in  front  of 
a  military  company,  as  an  example  or  model 
to  the  others  in  their  exercises;  a  flle-leader. 
Hence— 2.  One  who  takes  the  initiative  in 
any  movement,  and  sets  an  example  for 
others  to  follow. 

'One  cheer  more,'  screamed  the  little  fugleman  in 
the  balcony,  and  out  shouted  the  mob  again. 

Dickejis. 

Fugue  (fug),  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  and  It.  fuga, 
from  L.  fuga,  a  fleeing,  flight.  ]  In  music, 
a  polyphonic  composition  constructed  on 
one  or  more  short  subjects  or  themes, 
which  are  liarmonized  according  to  the  laws 
of  counterpoint,  and  introduced  from  time 
to  time  with  various  contrapuntal  devices, 
theinterest  in  these  frequently  heard  themes 
being  sustained  by  diminishing  the  interval 
of  time  at  wliich  they  follow  each  other, 
and  monotony  being  avoided  by  the  occa- 
sional use  of  episodes,  or  passages  open  to 
free  treatment. 

In  all  the  different  species  of  fugues  the  parts  fly 
or  run  after  each  other,  and  hence  the  derivation  of 
the  general  name  fugue.  f.  !V.  Moore. 

Fuguist  (fiig'ist),  n.  A  musician  who  com- 
poses or  performs  fugues. 

Fulciblet  (ful'si-bl),  a.  [L.  fulcio,  to  prop.] 
That  may  be  propped  or  supported.  Cock- 
er am. 

Fulcimentt  (ful'si-ment),  n.  [L.  fulcimen- 
tum,  from  fulcio,  to  prop.]  A  prop;  a  ful- 
crum; the  support  on  which  a  balance  or 
lever  rests  and  turns.  Willcins. 

Fulcraceous  (ful-kra'shus),  a.  In  hot.  of  or 
pertaining  to  tlie  fulcra  of  plants.  See  FtlL- 

ORUM. 

Fulcrate  (fulTcrat),  a.  [From  L.  ficlcrum,  a 
prop.]  1.  In  hot.  descending  to  the  earth,  as 
a  branch  or  stem. — 2.  Furnished  with  ful- 
crums. 

Fulcrum  (ful'krum),  n.  L.  pi.  Fulcra  (fuF- 
kra);  E.  pi.  Fulcrums  (ful'krumz).  [L.,the 
post  or  foot  of  a  couch,  from  fulcio,  to  sup- 
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port.]  1.  A  prop  or  support. — 2.  In  meeh. 
that  by  which  a  lever  is  sustained;  the  point 
about  which  the  lever  turns  in  lifting  a  body. 
In  the  figure  L  is  the  lever,  by  depressing 
whichever  F,  thefiilcnim,  the  stone  Is  raised. 
8.  In  hot.  tlie  part  of  a  plant  which  serves  to 
support  or  defend  it,  or  to  facilitate  some 
necessary  secretion,  as  a  stipule,  a  bract,  a 
tendril,  a  gland,  &c. 

Fulcrum  Forceps,  n.  An  instrument  used 
by  dentists,  and  consisting  of  a  forceps  in 
which  one  beak  is  furnished  with  a  hinged 
metal  plate,  padded  with  India  -  rubber, 
which  rests  against  tlie  gum,  wliile  the  other 
beak  has  the  usual  tootli  or  gouge  shape. 

Ful-clrive,t  fip.  Fully  driven;  completed. 
Chaucer. 


Fulfil,  FulfiU  (fia-fllO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ful- 
filled; ppr.  fulfilling.  [A  compound  of  full 
and  fill;  A.  Sax.  ful-fyllan.~\  1. 1  To  fill  to 
the  full;  to  fill  entirely. 

Humbly  beseeching  Thee,  that  all  we,  who  are 
partakers  of  this  Holy  Communion,  may  befulfilled 
with  thy  grace  and  heavenly  benediction. 

Book  of  Conifnoji  Prayer. 

2.  To  accomplish  or  carry  into  efliect,  as  a 
prophecy,  promise,  intention,  design,  desire, 
prayer,  requirement,  legal  demand,  terms 
of  a  bargain  or  covenant,  and  the  like  ;  to 
perform ;  to  complete  by  perfomiance ;  to 
comply  with  the  injunctions,  requirements, 
or  demands  of. 

Here  nature  seems  fulfilled  in  all  her  ends.  JMiltoii. 
He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him. 

Ps.  cxlv.  19. 

If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  ye 
do  well.  Jam.  ii.  8. 

3.  To  complete,  as  an  agreed  on  period  of 
service,  or  as  a  term  of  life ;  as,  to  fulfil  a 
hundred  years,  tliat  is,  to  live  a  hundred 
years.  Dryden. 

Give  me  my  wife,  for  my  days  are  fulflled. 

Gen.  xxi,\.  21. 

FulfiUer  (ful-fil'6r),  n.  One  that  fulfils  or 
accomijlishes. 

Fulfilment  (ful-fil'ment),  n.  Accomplish- 
ment; completion;  execution;  performance; 
as,  the  f  ulfilment  of  prophecy.  "Ytve.  ful- 
filment of  all  his  other  promises.'  Blair. 

Fulgency  (ful'jen-si),  n.  Brightness;  splen- 
dour; glitter. 

Fulgent  (ful'jent),  a.  [L.  fulgens,  fulgentis, 
ivom  fulgeo,  to  shine.]  Shining;  dazzling; 
exquisitely  bright. 

Flllgently  (fut'jent-li),  adv.  In  a  fulgent 
manner;  dazzlingly;  glitteringly. 

Fulgidt  (ful'jid),  a.  [L.  fulgidus,  from  ful- 
geo, to  shine.]  Shining;  glittering;  dazzling. 
' Fulgid  weapons.'  Pope. 

Fulgidity  (ful-jid'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  fulgid;  splendour. 

Fulgor  (f ul'gor),  n.  [L  ]  Splendour;  dazzling 
Ijrightness.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fulgora  (ful'go-ra),  51.  [L.]  The  lantern-fly 
genus,  a  genus  of  homopterous  insects  allied 
to  the  Cicadidao,  but  f onned  into  a  family  by 
themselves,  the  Fulgoridto.  They  are  remark- 
able for  the  prolongation  of  their  forehead 
into  an  empty  vesicular  expansion,  and  are 
so  named  because  the  lantern-fly  proper  (i^. 
lanternaria),  a  native  of  Guiana,  has  been 
asserted  to  emit  a  strong  light  from  this 
inflated  projection.  The  evidence  of  this 
luminosity,  however,  is  more  than  doubtful. 
A  Chinese  species  has,  on  equally  equivocal 
testimony,  been  called  P.  candelaria.  See 
Lantern-ply. 

Fulgoridae,  Fulgorina  (ful-go'ri-de,  ful-go- 
n'na),  n.  x>l.  A  family  of  homopterous  in- 
sects, of  which  the  lantern-fly  is  tlie  type. 
See  FuLGORA. 

Fulgurantt  (ful'giir-ant),  a.  Lightening. 
Sir  T.  Mure. 

Fulgurate]  (ful'gur-at),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  ful- 
gurated; ppr.  fulgurating.  [See  Fulgora- 
TION.]   To  flash  as  lightning. 

Fulguration  (ful-giir-a'shon),  n.  [L.  fulgur- 
atiu,  from  fulguro,  falguratum,  to  lighten, 
from  fulgur,  lightning.]  1.  Tlie  act  of  light- 
ening, or  flashing  with  light. — 2.  In  assay- 
ing, the  sudden  brightening  of  the  melted 
globules  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  cupel  of 
the  assayer,  when  the  last  film  of  vitreous 
lead  or  copper  leaves  their  surface. 

Fulgurite  (ful'gur-it),  n.  Any  rocky  sub- 
stance that  has  been  fused  or  vitrified  by 
lightning.  More  strictly,  a  vitrified  tube  of 
sand  formed  by  lightning  penetrating  the 
solid  ground,  and  fusing  a  portion  of  the 
materials  througli  which  it  passes. 

Fulgury  t  (f ul'gur-i),  Ji.  [L.  fulgur,  light- 
ning.]   Lightning.  Coclceram. 

Fulham.t  n.    Same  as  Fullam  (which  see). 

Fulica  (fu'li-ka),  n.  A  genus  of  grallatorial 
birds  including  the  coots.  The  members  of 
this  genus  have  a  strong  straight  and  some- 
what conical  bill,  the  base  of  which  extends 
up  the  forehead  and  there  dilates  so  as  to 
form  a  naked  patch;  the  toes  are  edged  with 
a  scolloped  membrane.  They  live  in  marshy 
places  and  on  the  margins  of  ponds,  and  are 
pretty  widely  spread  over  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.    See  Coot. 

Fuliginose  (fQ-lij'in-os),  a.  Same  as  Fuli- 
ginous. 

Fuliginosity  (fu-lij'in-os"i-ti),  n.  [L.  fuligi- 
710SUS,  from  fuligo,  soot.]  The  condition 
or  quality  of  Ije'ing  fuliginous ;  sootiness  ; 
matter  deposited  by  smoke.  CarlyCe. 

Fuliginous  (fii-lij'in-us),  a.  [L.  fuligineus, 
fuliginosus,  from  fuligo,  soot.]    1.  Pertain- 


ing to  soot;  sooty;  dark.— 2.  Pertaining  to 
smoke;  resembling  smoke;  dusky. 
Fuliginously  (fii-lij'in-us-li),  adv.    In  a 
smoky  manner;  duskily. 

Military  France  is  everywhere  full  of  sour  inflam- 
matory humour,  which  exhales  itself  filigiitously, 
this  way  or  that.  Carlyle. 

Fuligo  (fa-irgo),  n.    [L.]   Grime;  soot. 

Camphire,  of  a  white  substance,  by  its  fuligo 
affordeth  a  deep  black.  Sir  T.  Bro-wne. 

Fuligulinse  (fii-lig-ii-li'ne),  n.  pi.  The  sea- 
ducks,  a  sub-family  of  the  Anatida;,  char- 
acterized by  having  a  long,  flat,  bi'oad  bill, 
with  scarcely  any  gibbosity  at  the  base,  and 
rather  dilated  at  the  extremity;  short  tail 
of  fourteen  feathers.  The  pochards  (Fuli- 
gula),  canvas-back  duck,  &c. , are  among  them. 

Pullmart  (f(i'li-mart),  n.  Same  as  Foumart. 

Fulke,t  n.    Folk;  people.  Chaucer. 

Full  (f ul),  a.  [A.  Sax. ;  O.Sax.  ful,  Icel.  fullr, 
(ioth.fulls,¥ris.ful,G.voll.  See  Fill.]  1. Re- 
plete; having  within  its  limits  all  that  it  can 
contain;  as,  a  vessel/-(tM  of  liquor. — 2.  Well 
supplied  or  furnished;  abounding;  having  a 
large  quantity  or  abundance ;  as,  a  house 
full  of  furniture;  life  is  full  of  cares  and 
perplexities.— 3.  Supplied;  not  vacant. 

Had  the  throne  been  f7(ll,  their  meeting  would  not 
have  been  regular.  Blackstone. 

1.  Plump;  filled  out;  as,  a,  full  body. — 5.  Sa- 
turated; sated. 

I  am  full  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams.    Is.  i.  II. 

6.  Having  the  mind  or  memory  filled. 
Every  one  is  fiill  of  the  miracles  done  by  cold  baths 

on  decayed  and  weak  constitutions.  Locke. 

7.  Abundant  in  quantity;  plenteous;  as,  a 
full  meal. — 8.  Not  defective  or  partial;  not 
wanting  anything  to  complete;  entire;  ade- 
quate; mature;  perfect;  as,  the  /i/H  accom- 
plishment of  a  prophecy;  full  compensation 
or  reward;  a  person  of age;  a  full  stop; 
a  full  face. 

It  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  two  fttll  years,  that 
Pharaoh  dreamed.  Gen.  xli.  r. 

9.  Strong;  not  faint  or  attenuated;  loud; 
clear;  distinct;  as,  a  full  voice  or  sound. 

I  did  never  know  so  full  a  voice  issue  from  so 
empty  a  heart.  Shak. 

10.  Giving  ample  details  or  arguments;  treat- 
ing of  in  the  most  ample  way;  copious;  as, 
the  speaker  was  full  upon  that  point.  — 

11.  In  music,  a  term  applied  (a)  to  anthems 
having  no  solos  or  solo  voice  to  the  parts; 
(i)  to  the  organ  when  all  or  most  of  the 
stops  are  out;  (c)  to  a  score  the  several 
parts  of  which  are  complete,  and  whose 
combinations  are  closely  constructed;  (d)  to 
a  band  when  all  the  voices  and  instruments 
are  employed. — Full  a7id  by  (naut),  sailing 
close-hauled,  having  all  the  sails  full,  and 
lying  as  near  the  wind  as  possible. — Full 
brothers  or  siste7's,  children  of  the  same 
father  and  the  same  mother. — Full  cousin, 
the  son  or  daughter  of  an  aunt  or  uncle. — 
Full  cry,  a  term  in  hunting  signifying  that 
all  the  hounds  have  caught  the  scent  and 
give  tongue  in  chorus ;  hence,  hot  pursuit; 
hard  chase. — Full  dress,  a  dress  which  eti- 
quette requires  to  be  worn  on  occasions  of 
ceremony  and  the  like,  varying  usually  with 
the  profession  of  the  wearer. — Full  moon, 
the  moon  with  its  whole  disk  illuminated, 
as  when  opposite  to  the  sun;  also,  the  time 
when  the  moon  is  in  this  position.— J'mH 
run  or  full  swing,  unrestrained  liberty. 
[Slang.] 

Full  (ful),  n.  1.  Complete  measure;  utmost 
extent;  highest  state  or  degree;  as,  this  in- 
strument answers  to  the  full;  fed  to  the 
full. 

The  swan's  down  feather, 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide.  Shak. 

2,  That  period  in  the  revolution  of  the  moon 
when  it  presents  to  the  spectator  its  whole 
face  illuminated,  as  it  always  does  when  in 
opposition  to  the  sun.  —  Written  in  full, 
written  without  contractions;  written  in 
words,  not  in  figures. 

Full  (ful),  adv.  [The  adverbial  use  of  the 
adjective  is  old,  especially  in  composition  ; 
comp.  A.  Sax.  full-edthe,  very  easily  ;/uiZ- 
dysig,  very  foolish;  full-nedli,  very  near.] 

1.  Quite;  to  the  same  degree;  without  abate- 
ment or  diminution;  equally. 

The  pawn  I  proffer  shall  be  full  as  good.  Drydeit. 

2.  Fully;  completely;  altogetlier.  'Inform 
her  of  my  particular  fear.'  Shak.  'I 
am  MOW  full  resolved.'  Shak.  — 3.  Exactly. 

J^ull  in  the  centre  of  the  sacred  wood.  Addison. 

4.  Directly;  straight;  as,  he  looked  him/MM 
in  the  face;  he  came  full  upon  such  a  one. 

5.  To  satiety. 


ch,  cAain;     Ch,  Sc.  locTi;     g,  !?o;  j,job; 


ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH.  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;   wh,  tt'/iig;  zh,  azure. —See  Key. 
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I  have  suppedy^//  with  horrors.  Shak. 

Full  is  placed,  especially  in  poetry,  be- 
fore adjectives  and  adverbs  to  heighten  or 
strengthen  their  signification;  as,  full  sad. 

With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  y"«//  low 
The  harmless  albatross.  Coleridi^e. 
Fitll  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee, 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he. 

Goldsmith. 

Full  is  prefixed  to  other  words,  chiefly  par- 
ticiples, to  express  utmost  extent  or  degree; 
as,  /wH-blo\vn,  full-grovm,  &c. 

Full  (till),  v.i.  To  become  full  or  wholly 
illuminated;  as,  the  moon  fulls  at  midnight. 

Full  (ful),  V.  t.  [A.  Sax.  fulUaii,  to  whiten,  to 
full,  fullere,  a  fuller,  from  L.  fullo,  a  cloth- 
fuller;  comp.Fr./oM^er,  to  tread,  to  trample, 
from  L.L.  fullare,  to  full  cloth.]  To  thicken 
in  a  mill,  as  cloth ;  to  make  compact;  to 
scour,  cleanse,  and  thicken  in  a  mill. 

Full  (till),  v.i.  To  become  fulled  or  felted; 
as,  this  cloth /!(Hs  very  well. 

Full-acorned  (ful'a-kornd),  a.  Fed  to  the 
full  with  acorns.  Shak. 

FuUage  (ful'aj),  n.  Money  paid  for  fulling 
cloth. 

Full-aged  (ful'ajd),  a.  Being  of  mature  age. 

Fullam,  Fulibam  (ful'am),  n.  l.  An  old  cant 
word  for  false  dice,  named  from  Fulham,  a 
suburl)  of  London,  which,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  most  notorious 
place  for  black-legs  in  all  England.  Those 
made  to  throw  the  high  numbers,  from  five 
to  twelve,  were  called  'high,'  and  those  to 
throw  the  low  numbers,  from  ace  to  four, 
'low.' 

For  gourd  and  fjtltam  holds. 
And  '  high '  and  '  low '  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 

Shak. 

2,  Hence,  a  sham;  a  make-believe.    '  Fxil- 
hains  of  poetic  fiction.'  Uudibras. 
Full-armed  (ftil'armd),  a.  Completely 
armed. 

FlUl-blooded  (ful'blud-ed),  a.  1.  Having 
a  full  supply  of  blDod.— 2.  Of  pure  blood  or 
extraction;  thorough-bred;  as,  afull-blooded 
horse. 

Full-bloomed  (ful'blbmd),  a.  Having  per- 
fect bloom;  like  a  perfect  blossom.  '  Full- 
hlooined  lips.'  Crashaw. 
Full-blown  (ful'blon),  a.  1.  Fully  ex- 
panded, as  a  blossom;  mature;  as,  a  full- 
blown  rose ;  full-blown  beauty.  —  2.  Fully 
distended  with  wind. 

And  steers  against  it  with  a  fiUl-blo7v}t  sail. 

Dryden, 

Full-born  (ful'born),  a.    Nobly  born. 

Full-bottom  (ful'bot-tum),  n.  A  wig  with  a 
lai"4f  iHittHiii. 

Full-bottomed  (ful'bot-tumd),  a.  Having 
a  larj;e  l)i.ittum,  as  a  wig. 

Full-bound  (ful'bound),  a.  In  book-bind- 
ing, bound  entirely  in  leather. 

Full-butt  (ful'but),  adv.  Meeting  directly 
and  with  violence;  with  sudden  collision. 

He  and  the  babler,  or  talker  I  told  ye  of,  met /«//■ 
i'utf;  and  after  a  little  staring  one  another  in  the 
face,  upon  the  encounter,  the  babler  opened. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Full-centre  (fiil'sen-ter),  a.  In  arch,  a  term 
applied  to  what  has  the  shape  of  a  full  semi- 
circle; as,  a  full-centre  arch;  a,  full-centre 
vault. 

Full-charged  (ful'charjd),  a.  Charged  or 
loaded  to  the  full;  fully  prepared. 

I  stood  i'  the  level 
OisL/idt-charired  confederacy.  Shak. 

Full-chisel  (ful'chiz-el),  adv.  At  full  speed. 
[American  vulgarism.  ] 

"O  yes.  sir,  I'll  get  you  my  master's  seal  in  a  min- 
ute.'   And  off  he  set  futt-chisel.    T.  C.  Haltburton. 

Full-dress  (ful'dres),  a.  That  demands  full 
dress;  as,  a  fuH-dress  party  or  concert. 

FuU-dri'Ve  (ful'driv),  adv.    At  full  speed. 

Full-eared  (fiil'erd),  a.  Having  the  ears 
or  heads  full  of  grain. 

Fuller  (ful'er),  Ji.  One  who  fulls;  one  whose 

occupation  is  to  full  cloth. 
Fuller  (ful'er),  n.    In  blacksmith's  work,  a 

die ;  a  halt-round  set-hammer. 
Fuller  (fiil'er),  v.t.    To  form  a  groove  or 

channel  in,  by  a  fuller  or  set-hammer;  as,  to 

fuller  a  bayonet. 

FuUer'S-earth  (ful'erz-erth),«.  A  variety  of 
clay  or  marl,  compact  but  friable,  unctuous 
to  the  touch,  and  of  various  colours,  usually 
with  a  shade  of  green.  It  is  useful  in  scouring 
and  cleansing  cloth,  as  it  imbibes  the  grease 
and  oil  used  in  preparing  wool.  It  consists 
of  silica  50  per  cent.,  alumina  20,  water  24, 
and  small  iiuantities  of  magnesia,  lime,  and 
peroxide  of  iron.  This  marl  occurs  in  and 
gives  its  name  to  a  division  of  the  lower 
oolitic  strata,  which  reaches  a  thickness  of 
400  feet. 


Fuller's -thistle,  Fuller's -■weed  (ful'Srz- 

this-l,  ful'erz-wed),  n.  A  name  commonly 
given  to  the  teasel,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Dip- 
sacus  (D.  fullonum),  the  burs  or  prickly 
flower-lieads  of  which  are  used  in  dressing 
cloth.  See  DlPSACE^. 

Fullery  (f  ul'e-ri),  n.  The  place  or  the  works 
where  the  fulling  of  cloth  is  carried  on. 

Full-eyed  (ful'id),  a.  Having  large  promi- 
nent eyes. 

Full-fed  (ful'fed),  a.  Fed  to  fulness;  plump 
with  fat. 

Full -fleshed  (ful'flesht),  a.     Having  full 

flesh;  coipnlent. 
Full-flO'Wing  (fiil'flo-ing),  a.    Flowing  with 

fulness;  swelling;  giving  free  vent.  Shak. 
Full -formed  (ful'formd),  a.    Having  full 

form,  Shak. 

FuU-fortuned  (fiil'for-tund),  a.  At  the 
hcitilitiif  piosperity.  '  The  imperious  show 
of  the  full-f'irtu lied  CsEsar.'  Shak. 

Full-fraught  (ful'frat),  a.  Laden  or  stored 
to  fulness.  Sliah. 

Full-gorged  (ful'gorjd),  a.  In  falconry, 
sated;  over-fed.  Sliak. 

Full-grO'wn  (ful'gron),  a.  Grown  to  full 
size;  accompanying  fulness  of  growth.  'Ripe 
and  frolic  of  \\m  full-grown  age.'  Milton. 

Full-handed  (f  iiiliand-ed),  a.  Bearing  some- 
thing valuable,  especially  a  gift;  possessing 
ample  means:  the  opposite  oi  empty-handed: 
generally  applied  to  a  person  coming  or 
departing;  as,  his  wife  came  to  him  full- 
handed;  he  sent  him  away  full-handed. 

Full-hearted  (fidliart-ed),  a.  Full  of  cour- 
age or  confidence;  elated. 

The  enemy  fiill-hearted. 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaughtering.  Shak. 

Full-hot  (ful'hot),  a.  Heated  to  the  utmost; 
very  fiery.  'Auger  is  like  a  full-hot  horse.' 
Shak. 

Fulling-mill  (ful'ing-mil),  n.  A  mill  for  full- 
ing cloth  by  means  of  pestles  or  stampers, 
which  beat  and  press  it  to  a  close  or  compact 
state,  and  cleanse  it.  The  principal  parts  of 
a  fulling-mill  are  the  wheel,  with  its  trundle, 
which  gives  motion  to  the  tree  or  spindle, 
whose  teeth  communicate  that  motion  to 
the  pestles  or  stampers,  which  fall  into 
troughs,  wherein  the  cloth  is  put,  with 
fuller's-earth,  to  be  scoured  and  tliickened 
by  this  process  of  beating. 

Full-length  (fiUlength),  a.  Embracing  the 
whole ;  extending  the  whole  length;  as,  a 
full-length  portrait. 

Full-manned  (furmand),a.  Completely  fur- 
nished with  men,  as  a  fort  with  soldiers,  or 
a  ship  with  sailors.  Shak. 

FuUmart.t  Same  as  Foumart  (yihich  see). 
B.  Jonson. 

Full-moon  (ful'mon),  a.  Pertaining  to  tir 
produced  by  the  moon  when  full. 

In  folly  rushes  with  a  fiiU-jnoon  tide.  Ctnvpi^r. 

Full-mouthed  (ful'mouiHd),  a.  l.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  issuing  from  a  full  mouth;  pro- 
duced by  a  mouth  blowing  to  its  utmost 
extent. 

Had  Boreas  blown 
His  ficll-j)tojithcd'h\s.^\,  and  cast  thy  houses  down. 

Qiiarles. 

2.  Having  a  full  or  strong  voice  or  sound. 

A  Xiill-tnoiithed  diapason  swallows  all.  Crashatu. 
Fullness  (ful'nes).    Same  as  Frdness. 
Full-orbed  (ful'orbd),  a.    Having  the  orb 

complete  or  fully  illimiinated,  as  the  moon; 

like  the  full  moon. 

FuU-replete  (ful're-plet),  a.  Completely 
filled.  'Full-replete  with  choice  of  all  de- 
lights.' Shale. 

Full-sailed  (ful'sald),  a.  Unlimited;  abso- 
lute.   '  f'i(H-saifeti  confidence.'  Massinger. 

Full-souled  (ful'sold),  a.  Magnanimous;  of 
noble  disposition. 

FuH-spli't  (ful'spUt),  adv.  With  the  great- 
est violence  and  impetuosity.  [American 
vulgarism.] 

Full-summed  (ful'sumd),  a.  Complete  in 
all  its  parts. 

FuU-s'vsring  (ful'swing),  adv.  With  eager 
haste ;  with  violence  and  impetuosity. 

FuH-'VOiced  (tul'voist),  a.  Having  a  full, 
strong,  powerful  voice.  'The  full-voiced 
quire.'  Milton. 

Full-'Winged  (f  ul'wingd),  a.  1.  Having  com- 
plete wings  or  large  strong  wings.  Shale. — 
2.  Ready  for  flight;  eager.    Beau.  &  Fl. 

Fully  (ful'li),  adv.  In  a  full  manner;  to  the 
full ;  without  lack  or  defect ;  completely ; 
entirely;  as,  to  he  fully  persuaded  of  some-  1 
thing.  '  To  oppose  his  hatred /hH?/.'  Shak. 
—  Fully  committed,  in  law,  committed  to 
prison  for  trial,  in  distinction  from  being 
pre'viously  detained  for  examination.— Syn. 


Completely,  entirely,  maturely,  plentifully, 
abundantly,  plenteously,  copiously,  largely, 
amply,  sufficiently,  clearly,  distinctly,  per- 
fectly. 

Fulmar  (fiil'mar),  n.  [Icel.  fulmdr,  lit. 
foul  mew.  ]  A  natatorial  or  swimming  oae- 
ai\ic\)\TA(Procellariaglacialis),oit\\eXam\\y 
Procellarida;  or  petrels.  The  fulmar  is  larger 
than  a  gull ;  the  upper  mandible  of  its 
strong  cylindrical  bill  is  suddenly  hooked 
downwards  at  the  point,  while  the  tip  of 
the  lower  curves  upward.  It  inhabits  the 
northern  seas  in  prodigious  numbers,  breed- 
ing in  Iceland,  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  the 
Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands,  the  Hebrides, 
&c.  It  feeds  on  fish,  the  blubber  of  whales, 
and  any  fat,  putrid,  floating  substance  that 
comes  in  its  way.  It  makes  its  nest  on  sea- 


Fulmar  {Procellaria  glacialis). 


cliffs,  in  which  it  lays  only  one  egg.  The 
natives  of  St.  Kilda  value  the  eggs  above 
those  of  any  other  bird,  and  search  for  them 
by  descending  precipices  by  ropes  in  the 
most  perilous  manner.  The  fulmar  is  also 
valued  for  its  feathers,  down,  and  the  oil 
found  in  its  stomach,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  products  of  St.  Kilda.  When  caught 
or  assailed  it  lightens  itself  by  disgorging 
the  oil  from  its  stomach.  There  is  another 
species  found  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Fulmar  (f  ul'mar),  n.  The  foumart  (which  see). 

Fulmen  (ful 'men),  n.  [L.]  Lightning;  a 
thunderbolt.    [Rare.  ] 

Reasoning  cannot  find  such  a  mine  of  thought,  nor 
eloquence  such  a /u[7ncn  of  expression. 

Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Fulminant  (ful'min-ant),  a.  [L.  fulminans, 
fulminantis,  ppr.  of  fulmino.  See  FUL- 
MINATE.] Thundering;  making  a  loud  noise. 
Ba  ilcy. 

Fulminate  (ful'min-at),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  ful- 
minated; ppr.  fulminating.  [L.  fulmino, 
fulminatum,  from  fulmen,  lightning,  contr. 
ioi  fulgimen,  from  fulgeo,  to  flash.]  1.  To 
thunder. — 2.  To  make  a  loud  sudden  noise 
or  a  sudden  sharp  report;  to  explode  with  a 
loud  noise;  to  detonate;  as,  fulminating 
gold.  — 3.  To  issue  threats,  denunciations, 
censures,  and  the  like,  with  or  as  with  au- 
thority; especially,  to  sent)  forth  ecclesias- 
tical censures,  as  is  done  by  the  pope. 

Who  shall  be  depositary  of  the  oaths  and  leagues  of 
princes,  or /nlniinate  against  the  perjur'd  infractors 
of  them.  Lord  Herbert. 

Fulminate  (ful'min-at),  v.  t.  l.  To  cause  to 
explode.— 2.  To  utter  or  send  out,  as  a  de- 
nunciation or  censure ;  especially,  to  send 
out,  as  a  menace  or  censure,  by  ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

Judgments  .  .  .  fiibnzjiated  with  the  air  of  one 
who  had  the  divine  vengeance  at  his  disposal. 

Bp.  ll'arburton. 

Fulminate  (ful'min-at),  n.  An  explosive 
comi)()Uiid.    See  FULMINATING. 

Fulminating  (ful'min-at-ing),  p.  and  a. 
1.  Tliundering;  crackling;  exploding;  deton- 
ating.—2.  Hurling  papal  denunciations,  me- 
naces, or  censures.  —  Fulminating  com- 
pounds or  fulminates,  explosive  compounds 
of  fulminic  acid  with  various  bases,  such  as 
gold,  mercury,  platinum,  and  silver.  The  old 
fulminating  powder  is  a  mixture  of  nitre, 
sulphur,  and  potash.  Fulminate  of  mercury 
is  extensively  used  as  a  priming  in  percus- 
sion caps. 

Fulmination  (ful-min-a'shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  fulminating,  thundering,  or  detonat- 
ing; the  act  of  thundering  or  issuing  forth, 
as  denunciations,  threats,  censures,  and  the 
like,  with  authority  and  violence. — 2.  That 
which  is  fulminated  or  thundered  forth,  as 
a  menace  or  censure. 

The  Jirlminations  from  the  Vatican  were  turned 
into  ridicule.  Aylifft. 

Fulminatory  (ful'min-a-to-ri),  a.  Sending 
forth  thunders  or  fulminations ;  thunder- 
ing; striking  terror. 

still  less  is  a  c6t^ gauche  wanting:  extreme  left; 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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sittingf  on  the  topmost  benches,  as  if  aloft  on  its  specu- 
latory  height  or  mountain,  which  will  become  a  prac- 
ticalyi(l>/ii>iatc3ry  hei^ht,and  make  the  name  of  Moun- 
tain famous-infamous  to  all  times  and  lands. 

Carlyk. 

Fulmine  (ful'min),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fid- 
mined;  ppr.  fuhnining.  1.  To  thunder;  to 
fulminate;  to  give  utterance  to  in  an  autho- 
ritative or  vehement  manner. 

Warming  with  her  theme 
She /ulmijied  out  her  scorn  of  laws  Salique. 

TenjiysOJi. 

2.  To  shoot  or  dart,  as  lightning. 

And  ever  and  anon  the  rosy  red 

Flasht  through  her  face  as  it  had  been  a  flake 

Of  lightning  through  bright  heven  /ulmijied.  Spenser. 

Fulmine  (ful'min),  v.  i.  To  thunder;  to  sound 
like  thunder ;  to  fulminate ;  to  speak  out 
boldly  and  with  resistless  power,  or  with 
supreme  authority. 
A  very  Cicerone — yet,  alas, 

How  unlike  him  who ftchniiied  in  old  Rome  !  Rogers. 

Pulmineous  (ful-min'e-us),  a.  [L.  fiilmen, 
thunder.]   Pertaining  to  thunder. 

Fulminic  (ful-min'ik),  a.  In  chem.  of  or 
pertaining  to  or  capable  of  detonation. — 
Fulminic  acid,  an  acid  not  known  in  the 
free  state.    See  under  Fulminating. 

Fulness,  Fullness  (ful'nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  full  or  filled;  abundance; 
completeness;  perfection;  repletion;  satiety; 
swelling;  largeness;  extent;  strongness; 
loudness ;  clearness ;  ampleuess  of  know- 
ledge; abundant  learning. 

In  thy  presence  is  fidness  of  joy.       Ps.  xvi.  ii. 

There  wanted  the  fulness  of  a  plot  and  variety  of 
characters  to  form  it  as  it  ought.  Dryden. 

The  tendency  of  institutions  like  those  of  England  is 
to  encourage  readiness  in  public  men  at  the  expense 
both  of  fulness  and  exactness.  MacaiUay. 

—In  the  fidness  of  time,  a  common  phrase, 
signifying  'at  the  proper  or  destined  time.' 
The  phrase  originated  in  the  Biblical  ex- 
pression '  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was 
come.'   Gal.  iv.  4. 

FulsamiC  t  (f ul-sam'ik),  a.  Fulsome ;  nau- 
seous. Congreve. 

Fulsome  (ful'sum),  a.  [Partly  from  full 
and  term,  -some,  partly  from  0.  E.  ful, 
foul.]   1.  Filled  out;  full  and  plump. 

His  lean,  pale,  hoar,  and  withered  corpse  grew 
fulsome,  fair,  and  fresh.  Golding. 

2.  t  Causing  surfeit;  cloying. 

The  next  is  Doctrine,  in  whose  lips  there  dwells  .  .  . 

Honey,  which  ncvfiifulsonie  is,  yet  fills 

The  widest  souls.  Beainnont. 

3.  Offensive  from  excess  of  praise ;  gross. 
'Fulsome  flattery."  Macaulay. — 4.  Nau- 
seous; oflfensive;  disgusting. 

He  that  brings  fulsome  objects  to  my  view, 

^Vith  nauseous  images  my  fancy  fills.  Roscommon. 

5.t  Lustful;  wanton.  '  The  fulsome  ewe?,.' 
Shah. — 6.  Tending  to  obscenity;  coarse;  as, 
:\ fulsome  epigram.  Dryden. 
Fulsomely  (ful'sum-li),  adv.  In  a  fulsome 
manner ;  rankly  ;  grossly  ;  nauseously ;  ob- 
scenely. 

Fulsomeness  (ful'sum-nes),  n.   The  state 

or  quality  of  being  fulsome ;  nauseousness ; 

rank  smell;  obscenity;  grossness;  satiety. 
Fulvous,  Fulvld  (ful'vus,  ful'vid),  a.  [L.L. 

fulvidus,  Jj.  f  ulvus,  yellow.  ]  Yellow;  tawny; 

of  a  tawny  yellow  colour.  [Pidvid  is  rare.] 
Fumt  (fum),  v.i.    [Onomatopoetic.  ]  'To 

sound  or  play  upon  a  fiddle;  to  thrum. 

Follow  me,  and  fum  as  you  go.       B.  JojisoJi. 

Fum,  Fung  (fum,  fung),  n.  The  Chinese 
phoenix,  one  of  the  four  symbolical  animals 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of 
the  Chinese  Empire. 

Fumaclous  (fii-ma'shus),  a.  [L.  fumus, 
smoke.]  Lit.  smoky;  hence,  pertaining 
to  smoke  or  smoking ;  addicted  to  smoking 
tobacco. 

FumadO  (fu-ma'do),  n.  [Sp.  fumado, 
smoked,  pp.  of  fumar,  L.  fmnare,  to 
smoke,  from  fumus,  smoke.  ]  A  smoked 
fish.  Carew. 

Fumage  (fii'maj),  n.  [L.  fumus,  smoke.] 
Tax  on  smoke  places;  hearth-money. 

Fumage,  orfuage,  vulgarly  called  smoke-farthings. 

Blackstoite. 

Fumaramide(fii-ma'ra-mid),  n.  (C^HuNoOj.) 
In  chciii.  a  substance  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  f  umarate  of  ethyl.  It  is  a  snow- 
white  powder.  By  acids  and  alkalies  it  is  re- 
solved, like  other  amides,  into  ammonia  and 
the  acid. 

Fumar  ate  (fu'ma-rat),  n.  In  chem.  a  salt 
of  fumaric  acid. 

Fumaria  (fii-ma'ri-a),  n.  [From  L.  fumus, 
smoke,  in  allusion  to  the  disagreeable  smell 
of  the  plant.]  A  genus  of  plants  popularly 
known  as  fumitory  (which  see). 


Fumariacese(fii-mri'ri-a"se-e),  n.pl.  A  small 
nat.  order  of  exogenous  plants,  closely  allied 
to  Papaveraceaj.  The  species  are  slender- 
stemmed,  herbaceous  plants.generally  erect, 
though  some  climb  by  means  of  tlieir  twist- 
ing leaf-stalks.  Many  species  are  objects  of 
cultivation  by  the  gardener  for  the  sake  of 
their  showy  flowers.  All  are  astringent  and 
acrid  plants,  and  are  reputed  diaphoretics 
and  aperients.  They  inhabit  the  temperate 
and  warm  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere and  South  Africa. 

Fumaric  (fu-ma'rik),  a.  In  chem.  pertaining 
to  or  obtained  fromfumitory. — Fumaric  acid 
(04X1404),  a  monobasic  acid,  a  product  of  tlie 
action  of  heat  on  malic  acid.  It  exists  ready- 
formed  in  several  plants,  as  in  common  fumi- 
tory. It  forms  fine,  soft,  micaceous  scales, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  unites  with 
several  bases,  producing  f  umarates. 

Fumarole  (fii'ma-rol),  n.  [It.  fumarola, 
from  fumo,  L.  fumus,  smoke.  ]  A  hole 
from  vvliich  smoke  issues  in  a  sulphur-mine 
or  volcano. 

Fumatory  (fii'ma-to-ri),  n.  Same  as 
Fumitory. 

Fumble  (fum'bl),  v.i.  [D.  fommelen;  Sw. 
fumla,  to  handle  feebly ;  L.  G.  fummelen, 
to  fumble;  Dan.  famle,  to  grope  about. 
Comp.  O.E.  fumbles,  hands,  fumble,  to  stut- 
ter; Icel.  fdlma,  to  fumble.]  1.  'To  feel  or 
grope  about;  to  make  awkward  attempts; 
to  grope  about  in  perplexity ;  to  seek  or 
search  for  something  awkwardly. 

Am  not  I  a  friend  to  help  you  out!  You  would 
have  been  fuynbling  half  an  hour  for  this  excuse. 

D7yden. 

2.  To  employ  the  hands  or  fingers  about  some- 
thing in  an  aimless  or  awkward  fashion. 

I  saw  him  fujnble  with  the  sheets,  and  play  with 
flowers.  Shak. 

3.  To  stutter;  to  stammer;  to  hesitate  in 
speecli;  to  mumble. 

f umbleth  in  the  mouth. 
His  speech  doth  fail.    Tragedy  of  King  John,  1611. 

Fumble  (fum'bl),  v.t.  To  manage  awk- 
wardly; to  crowd  or  tumble  together. 

He  fumbles  up  all  in  one  loose  adieu.  Shak, 

Fumbler  (fum'bler),  n.  One  who  fumbles, 
gropes,  or  manages  awkwardly. 

Fumblingly  (fum'bling-li),  adv.  In  a  fum- 
bling, hesitating,  or  awkward  manner. 

Many  good  scholars  speak  but  fumblingly. 

B.  Jonson. 

Fume  (film),  n.  [L.  fumus,  smoke,  steam, 
vapour,  fume,  akin  to  Skr.  dhilyna,  smoke, 
from  dhiX,  to  agitate,  the  root  being  that  of 
E.  dust]   1.+  Smoke,  as  from  a  fire. 

Then  there  is  a  repulsion  of  the  fnne,  by  some 
higher  hill  or  fabrick  that  shall  overtop  the  chimney. 

Religui<z  [I'ottoniance. 

2.  Smoky  or  vaporous  exhalation  from  any- 
thing, especially  if  possessing  narcotic  or 
other  remarkable  properties;  volatile  matter 
arising  from  anything ;  exlialation :  gener- 
ally in  the  plural;  as,  the  fumes  of  tobacco; 
the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur;  the  fumes  of 
wine. — 3.  Any  mental  agitation  regarded  as 
clouding  or  affecting  the  understanding ; 
angry  mood;  passion.  Shak. 

The  fumes  of  his  passion  do  really  intoxicate  and 
confound  his  judging  and  discerning  faculty.  South. 

She,  out  of  love,  desires  me  not  to  go  to  my  father, 
because  something  hath  put  him  in  a  fume  against 
me.  Shirley. 

4.  Anything  like  fume  or  vapour,  by  being 
unsubstantial  or  fleeting,  as  an  idle  conceit, 
vain  imagination,  and  the  like.  Shale. 

To  lay  aside  all  that  may  seem  to  have  a  show  of 
fitmes  and  fancies,  and  to  speak  solids,  a  war  with 
Spain  is  a  mighty  work.  Bacon. 

Fume  (film),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  fumed;  ppr. 
filming.  [Fr.  f inner;  L.  fumo.  See  tlie 
noun.]  1.  To  smoke;  to  throw  off  smoke 
or  smoky  vapour,  as  in  combustion;  to  yield 
vapour  or  exlialations. 

Where  the  golden  altar fic7ned.  ATilton. 

2.  To  be  as  in  a  mist;  to  be  stupefied.  'Keep 
his  hrava.  fuming.'  Shak. — 3.  To  pass  off  in 
vapours:  witli  away. 

Their  parts  are  kept  from  fumUig  away  by  their 
fixity.  Dr.  G.  Cheyne. 

4  To  be  in  a  rage;  to  be  hot  with  anger. 

He  frets,  he  fu7nes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground. 

Dj'yden. 

— Fuming  liquor,  in  chem,,  a  name  given  to 
various  preparations  which  emit  fumes  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

Fume  (fum),  v.t.  1.  To  smoke;  to  dry  in 
smoke. 

Those  that  serve  for  hot  countries,  they  used  at 
first  to  fume  by  hanging  them  up  on  long  sticks  one 
by  one,  and  drying  them  with  the  smoke  of  a  soft 
fire.  Carew. 


2.  To  fumigate,  as  with  scent;  to  perfume. 

Ficme  all  the  ground. 
And  sprinkle  holy  water.         Johfi  Fletcher. 
Now  are  the  lawn  sheets  fitmed  with  violets. 

Marston. 

3.  To  disperse  or  drive  away  in  vapours;  to 
send  up  as  vapour. 

The  heat  WiWfume  away  most  of  the  scent. 

AIorti7ner. 

How  vicious  hearts  fume  frenzy  to  the  brain 

Young. 

Fumeless  (fiim'les),  a.    Free  from  fumes. 

Fumert  (fiiin'er),  n.  One  who  fumes  or  per- 
fumes ;  a  perfumer.  '  Embroiderers,  fea- 
ther-makers,/hhicj-s.'   Beau.  &  Fl. 

Fumet  (fu'met),  «.  [Fr.  fumies,  from  L. 
fimiis,  dung.]  The  dung  of  the  deer,  hare,  &c. 
Written  also  Fewmet.    B.  Jonson. 

Fumette  (fii-met'),  n.  [Fr.  fumet,  from  L. 
fumus,  smoke,  fume.]  The  scent  of  meat, 
as  venison  or  game  when  kept  too  long;  tlie 
scent  from  meats  cooking.  '  Unless  it  had 
the  right  fumette.'  Swift. 

There  are  such  steams  from  savoury  pies,  such  a 

funiette  from  plump  partridges  and  roasting  pigs, 
that  I  think  I  can  distinguish  them  as  easily  as  I 
know  a  rose  from  a  pink.  R.  Al.  Jephsoit. 

Fumetere,  t  »i.  The  plant  fumitory.  Chaucer. 
Fumid(fu'niid),a.  IL.  fumidus,  from  fiimus, 

smoke.]  Smoky;  vaporous.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Fumidity,  Fumidness  (fii-mid'i-ti,  fu'mid- 

nes),  n.   The  state  or  quality  of  being  fumid; 

smokiness.  Bailey. 

Fumiferous  (fUm-ifer-us),  a.  [L.  fumifer, 
troni  fumus,  smoke,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Pro- 
ducing smoke. 

Fumifugist  (ftim-if'u-jist),  n.  [L.  fumus, 
smoke,  and  fugo,  to  drive  away.]  One  who 
or  that  which  drives  away  smoke  or  fumes. 
Dr.  Allen. 

Fumigant  (fiim'i-gant),  a.  [L.  fumigans, 
fumirjantis,pi)i:  oifumigo.  See  FUMIGATE.] 
Fuming.  [Rare.] 

Fumigate  (fam'i-gat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fumi- 
gated; ppi.  fumigating.  [L.  fumigo,  fumi- 
gatum,  to  smoke,  to  fumigate— /tmus, 
smoke,  and  ago,  to  do,  to  cause.]  1.  To  ap- 
ply smoke  to;  to  expose  to  smoke  or  gas,  as 
in  chemistry  or  medicine,  by  inhaling  it,  or 
in  cleansing  infected  apartments,  clothing, 
&c.— 2.  To  perfume.  Dryden. 

Fumigation  (fiim-i-ga'shon),  w.  [L.  fumi- 
gatio.  See  Fumigate.]  1.  The  act  of  fumi- 
gating or  apijlying  smoke  or  gas  for  various 
purposes,  as  for  the  purpose  of  inhalation, 
for  disinfecting  Iiouses,  clothes,  and  the 
like.  Fumigation  by  inhalation  is  some- 
times recommended  as  a  cure  in  pulmonary 
complaints. 

Fumigatioji  with  strong  chemical  agents — such  as 
chlorine,  iodine,  and  nitrous  fumes — is  without  doubt 
of  real  efficacy  in  the  prevention  of  contagion. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Blyth. 

2.  Fragrant  vapour  raised  by  heat.  Dryden. 

Fumigatory  (fum'i-ga-to-ri),  a.  Having  tlie 
quality  of  cleansing  by  smolie. 

Fumily  (fQm'i-li),  adv.  With  fume;  smokily. 

Fuming  (fum'ing),  n.  1.  Fumigation.  '  The 
fuming  of  the  holes  with  brimstone.'  Mor- 
timer.— 2.  Fume;  idle  conceit;  vain  fancy. 
Mir.  for  M ags. 

Fumingly  (funi'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  fuming 

manner;  angrily;  in  a  rage. 
Fumisll  (fum'ish),  a.  Smoky;  hot;  choleric. 

[Rare.] 

Another  is  perhaps  melancholike ; 

Another fujntsh  is,  and  cholerike.    Mir.  for  Alags. 

Fumishness  (ffim'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  fumish  ;  fretf ulness ;  pas- 
sion. 

Fumitert  (fu'mi-ter),  n.  Same  as  Fumitory. 
Shak: 

Fumitory  (fu'mi-to-ri),  n.  [O.E.  fumetere, 
L.  fumus,  smoke,  and  terra,  the  earth,  from 
the  belief  that  this  plant  was  produced 
without  seed  from  vapours  rising  from  the 
eartli;  L.  fumaria  herba,  T^v.  fumeterre.] 
The  common  name  of  Fumaria,  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Fumariaceaj.  Several 
species  are  known,  natives  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  two  or  three  are  found  in  this 
country  growing  in  dry  fields  and  road  sides, 
and  also  frequent  in  highly  cultivated  gar- 
gens.  They  are  slender  annual  herbs  with 
much-divided  leaves  and  purplish  flowers 
in  racemes  at  the  tip  of  the  stem  or  oppo- 
site the  leaves.  F.  officinalis,  the  best  known 
species,  was  at  one  time  much  used  in  medi- 
cine for  scorbutic  affections,  <tc.,  but  its 
use  is  now  discontinued. 

Fummel  (fum'mel),  Ji.  The  offspring  of 
a  stallion  and  she-ass;  a  hinny  or  mule. 
[Local.] 

Fumosity  (fiim-os'i-ti),  n.  Tendency  to 
emit  fumes ;  fumes  arising  from  excessive 
drinking.  Chaucer. 


ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;    j,  job; 


11,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  azure. — See  Ket. 
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Fumoust  (fu'mus),  a.  Fumy;  producing 
fumes.  '  Onions,  mustard,  and  sucli-lilce 
fuinous  things.'   Bai-roi((jh  (162i). 

Fumy  (fum'i),  a.  Producing  fume;  full  of 
vapour;  vaporous. 

From  dice  and  wine  tlie  youtli  retir'd  to  rest, 
And  puffed  the  J'i/?>:jy  god  from  out  his  breast. 

Fun  (fun),  n.    [May  be  connected  with  fond, 

0.  E.fon,  foolish,  fon,  fonne,  to  be  foolish.] 
Sport;  mirthful  drollery;  frolicsome  amuse- 
ment.   '  Frolic  and/it)i.'  Goldsmith. 

Don't  mind  me,  though,  for  all  niy yt/jt  and  jokes. 
You  bards  may  find  us  bloods  good-natur'tl  folks. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

— To  make  fun  of,  to  turn  into  ridicule. 
— Not  to  see  the  fun,  to  he  unwilling  to  re- 
gard anything  offensive  or  annoying  in  tlie 
light  of  a  joke;  not  to  be  inclined  to  put  up 
with  rougii  practical  joking;  to  be  disin- 
clined to  be  practised  upon  whether  in  jest 
or  earnest. 

Young  Miller  did  not  see  the  /un  of  being  imposed 
on  in  that  fashion.  IV.  Black. 

Funambulate(fu-nam'bii-lat),D.  i.  XL. funis, 
rope,  and  ainbulo,  ambulatum,  to  walk.] 
To  walk  on  a  rope. 

Funambulation  (fu-nam'bi\-la"shon),  n. 

Rope-dancing. 

Funambulatory  (fii-nam'bii-la-to-ri),  a. 

1.  Performing  like  a  rope-dancer. — 2.  Nar- 
row, like  the  walk  of  a  rope-dancer.  'This 
funamhulatoni  track.'   Sir  T.  Browne. 
Funambulist  (fu-nam'bu-list),  n.    A  rope- 
walker  or  roi)e-dancer.    De  Qainceij. 

Funambulo,  Funambulus  (fu-naiu'bu-lo, 
fu-nam'bii-lus),  n.  [It.  funambulo,  L.  fu- 
nambulus. See  FuNAMBULATE.  ]  A  rope- 
dancer  or  rope-walker. 

We  see  the  industry  and  practice  of  tumblers  and 
fmiatnbiilos.  Baco?i. 

I  see  him  walkings  not  Wk.^  ^Xrtiiambiihcs  upon  a 
cord,  but  upon  the  edge  of  a  razor.    Sir  H.  IVotton. 

Funaria  (fii-na'ri-a),  n.  [L.  funarius,  per- 
taining to  a  rope,  from  funis,  a  rope,  a  cord.  ] 
A  genus  of  mosses  having  terminal  fruit- 
stalks,  with  an  inflated  calyptra  and  oblique 
double  peristome.  F.  hygrometrica  is  com- 
mon in  this  country,  being  found  by  way- 
sides, and  especially  on  spots  wliere  a  wood- 
fire  has  been.  It  has  obtained  its  specific 
name  from  its  fruit-stalk  having  the  pro- 
perty of  twisting  when  moisture  is  applied 
to  it.  This  species  grows  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are  other  three  British  spe- 
cies. 

Function  (fungk'shon),  n.  [Fr.  fonction,  L. 
functiu,  from  fungor,  functus,  to  perform, 
to  execute.]  1.  In  a  general  sense,  the 
doing,  executing,  or  performing  of  anything; 
discharge;  performance;  as,  the /i(?icfi;o7i  of 
a  calling  or  office.  '  A  representing  com- 
moner in  the/«/ic(tci)i  of  liis  public  calling.' 
Swift.~2.  Office  or  employment,  or  any  duty 
or  business  belonging  to  a  particular  station 
or  character,  or  required  in  that  station  or 
character;  occupation,  employment,  busi- 
ness, or  office  in  general;  the  functions  of  a 
chancellor,  judge,  or  bishop;  the  functions 
of  a  parent  or  guardian. 

The  bards  performed  the  function  of  public  cen- 
sors with  sharp  criticism.  Prof.  Blackie. 

Tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops  and  going  about 
their functio)is  friendly.  Shak. 

3.  The  speclflL:  office  or  action  which  any 
organ  or  system  of  organs  is  fitted  to  per- 
form in  the  animal  or  vegetable  economy; 
as,  the  function  of  the  heart,  of  leaves,  &c. ; 
the  specific  office  of  anytliing  belonging  to 
a  living  being,  as  the  body  as  a  whole,  the 
mind  of  man,  or  any  faculty  of  the  mind. 

All  these  \3.x\o\isfunctions  {of  living  beings),  how- 
ever, may  be  considered  under  three  heads; — (i) 
Functions  of  Nittrition,  divisible  into  functio7is  of 
alisorption  and  metamorphosis,  and  comprising  all 
those  fitnctions  by  which  an  organism  is  enabled  to 
live,  grow,  and  maintain  its  existence  as  an  indi- 
vidual.— {2)  Functions  of  Reproduction,  comprising 
all  those  functions  whereby  fresh  individuals  are 
produced  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  is  se- 
cured.—  {j,)  Futictious  of  Relation  or  Correlatiojt, 
comprising  all  those f mictions  (such  as  sensation  and 
voluntary  inotion)  whereby  the  outer  world  is  brought 
into  relation  with  the  organism,  and  the  organism  in 
turn  is  enabled  to  act  upon  the  outer  world. 

H.  A.  Nicholson. 

4.  In  math,  a  quantity  so  connected  with 
another  that  no  change  can  l)e  made  in  the 
latter  without  prodvicing  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  former,  in  which  case  the  de- 
pendent quantity  is  said  to  be  a,  function  of 
the  other;  thus,  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  is  a,  function  of  the  diameter;  the  area 
of  a  triangle  is  a  function  of  any  two  of  the 
sides  and  the  angle  they  contain.  In  order 
to  indicate  in  a  general  way  that  one  quan- 
tity 2/  is  a  function  of  anotlier  x  the  notation 


y=f{x),  or  something  similar,  is  adopted; 
thus,  if  u  be  the  area  of  a  triangle,  x  and  y 
two  of  the  sides,  and  S  the  contained  angle, 
we  should  write  u  =  (p(x,  y,  d). —  Vital  func- 
tions, functions  immediately  necessaiy  to 
life,  as  those  of  the  brain,  heart,  lungs, 
&c. — Natural  or  vegetative  functions,  func- 
tions less  instantly  necessary  to  life,  as  di- 
gestion, absorption,  assimilation,  expulsion, 
&c. — Animal  functions,  those  which  relate 
to  the  external  world,  as  the  senses,  volun- 
tary motions,  &c. — The  equivalence  of  func- 
tions, a  communist  term  implying  that  no 
man's  laliour  ought  to  be  remunerated  at  a 
higher  rate  than  that  of  any  other  man,  what- 
ever 1)6  the  difference  of  capacity  or  pro- 
duction. 

Functional  (fungk'shon-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  fimctions;  relating  to  some  office;  official. 

Functionalize  (fuugk'shon-al-iz),  v.t.  To 
place  in  a  function  or  office;  to  assign  some 
function  or  office  to.    Laing.  [Rare.] 

Functionally  (fungk'shon-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  functional  manner ;  by  means  of  func- 
tions. 

Functionary  (fungk'shon-a-ri),  n.  One  who 
liolds  an  office  or  trust;  as,  a  public  func- 
tionary; secular  f  unct  ionaries. 

Fund(fund),  n.  [ix.fond,  land,  a  merchant's 
stock;  L.  fundus,  foundation,  a  piece  of  land, 
estate— from  land  being  the  basis  of  all  real 
estate.  ]  1.  A  stock  or  capital ;  a  sum  of  money 
appropriated  as  the  foundation  of  some 
commercial  or  other  operation  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  profit,  and  by  means  of  wliich 
expenses  and  credit  are  supported ;  thus, 
the  capital  stock  of  a  banking  institution  is 
called  its  fund;  the  joint  stock  of  a  com- 
mercial or  manufacturing  house  constitutes 
its  fund  or  funds;  and  hence  the  word  is 
applied  to  the  money  which  an  individual 
may  possess,  or  the  means  he  can  employ  for 
carrying  on  any  enterprise  or  operation. — 
2.  Money  lent  to  government  constituting  a 
national  debt;  or  the  stock  of  a  national 
debt;  thus,  we  say  a  man  is  interested  in 
the  funds  or  public  funds  when  he  owns  the 
stock  or  the  evidences  of  tlie  public  debt; 
and  the  funds  are  said  to  rise  or  fall  when  a 
given  amount  of  that  debt  sells  for  more  or 
less  in  the  market. — 3.  Money  set  apart  for 
any  object  more  or  less  permanent :  in 
general  the  Interest  only  is  devoted  to  the 
object,  the  fund  proper  remaining  intact; 
but  the  name  is  also  given  to  money  peri- 
odically and  systematically  collected  and 
destined  to  support  a  permanent  object;  as, 
the  patriotic /h  n,d;  tlie  sustentation /tmd. 
4.  A  store  laid  up  from  which  one  may  draw 
at  pleasure;  ample  stock;  abundant  supply; 
as,  a  fund  of  wisdom  or  good  sense;  a  fund 
of  anecdote. 

In  preaching,  no  men  succeed  better  than  those 
who  trust  entirely  to  the  stock  or  fund  of  their  own 
reason,  advanced  indeed,  but  not  overlaid  by  com- 
merce with  books.  Sioift. 
— Sinking  fund,  a  fund  or  stock  set  apart, 
generally  at  certain  intervals,  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  debt  of  a  government  or  CDV\>ora.- 
tion.— Consolidated  fund.  See  under  Con- 
solidated. 

Fund  (fund),  v.  t.  1.  To  provide  and  appro- 
priate a  fund  or  permanent  revenue  for  the 
Iiayment  of  the  interest  of;  to  make  per- 
manent provision  of  resources  for  discharg- 
ing the  annual  interest  of;  to  put  into  the 
form  of  bonds  or  stocks  bearing  regular 
interest;  as,  to  fimd  exchequer  bills  or 
government  notes;  to  fund  a  national  debt. 
2.  To  place  in  a  fund,  as  money. 

Fundable  (fund'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be  funded 
or  converted  into  a  fund;  convertible  into 
bonds. 

Fundament  (fun'da-ment),  n.  [L.  funda- 
mentum,  from  fundo,  fundatum,  to  found. 
See  Found.]  l.t  Foundation.  Chaucer. — 
2.  The  seat;  tlie  lower  part  of  the  body 
on  which  one  sits ;  also,  the  orifice  of  the 
intestines;  the  anus. 

Fundamental  ( fun  -  da  -  ment '  al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  foundation  or  basis;  serving 
for  the  foundation ;  hence,  essential ;  im- 
portant; original;  elementary;  as,  a  funda- 
mental truth  or  principle;  a  fundamental 
law. 

There  are  three  fcndaincntal  notions  existing  in 
the  human  mind  as  the  primary  elements  of  thought; — 
ist,  that  of  finite  self ;  2dly,  that  of  finite  nature;  3dly, 
that  of  tlie  absolute,  the  unconditioned,  the  infinite. 
The  whole  multiplicity  of  our  conceptions  are  refer- 
rible  to  some  one  of  tliese  three,  as  the  irreducible 
notion  or  category  from  which  it  springs. 

J.  D.  Morell. 
— Fundamental  bass  or  base,  in  music,  the 
lowest  note  or  root  of  a  chord;  a  bass  con- 
sisting of  a  succession  of  fundamental  notes. 


— Fundamental  tones,  the  tones  from  which 
harmonics  are  generated.  —  Syn.  Primary, 
first,  leading,  original,  essential,  indispens- 
able, necessary,  requisite,  important. 
Fundamental  (fun-da-ment'al),  71.  A  lead- 
ing or  primary  principle,  rule,  law,  or  ar- 
ticle, which  serves  as  the  groundwork  of  a 
system;  essential  part;  as,  the  fundamentals 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

Fundamentality,  Fundamentalness, 

(fund'a-ment-al"i-ti,  fund-a-ment'al-iies),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  fundamental; 
essentiality. 

Ftindamentally  (fun-da-ment'al-li),  adv. 
In  a  fundamental  manner;  primarily;  ori- 
ginally; essentially;  at  the  foundation.  'Fun- 
damentally defective.'  Burke. 

Funded  (fund'ed),  a.  1.  Existing  in  tlie  form 
of  bonds  bearing  regular  interest;  forming 
part  of  the  permanent  debt  of  a  country  at 
a  fixed  rate  of  interest;  as,  a  funded  debt. 
2.  Invested  in  public  funds;  as,  funded  money. 

Fund-holder  ( f und'hold-fer ),  n.  One  who 
has  property  ill  the  public  funds.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Fundi,  Fun-dungi  (fun'di,  fun-duii'ji ),  n. 
A  kind  of  grain  allied  to  millet  (the  Fas- 
palum  exile),  mucli  cultivated  in  tlie  west 
of  Africa.  It  is  light  and  nutritious,  and 
has  been  recommended  for  cultivation  in 
Britain  as  food  for  invalids.  Called  also 
Hungry  Bice. 

Funding  (fund'ing),  p.  and  a.  Providing  a 
fund  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  a  debt; 
converting  loans  to  a  government  into  funds 
bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  —Funding 
system,  the  manner  in  which  governments 
give  security  to  public  loans,  by  forming 
funds  secured  by  law  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  until  the  state  reduces  the 
whole. 

Fundless  (fund'les),  a.    Destitute  of  funds. 

Fundus  (fun'dus),  n.  [L.]  In  anat.  the 
base  of  any  cone-shapetl  organ,  as  of  the 
uterus,  the  blailder,  and  gall-bladder. 

Funebral  (fii-ne'bral),  a.  Same  as  Fune- 
brial. 

Funebrial.t  Funebrioust  (fii-ne'bri-al,  fii- 
ne'bri-us),  a.  [L.  funebris,  pertaining  to  a 
funeral,  from  funiis,  funeris,  a  funeral.] 
Pertaining  to  funerals;  funeral;  funereal. 

Funeral  (fu'ner-al),  n.  [Fr.  funerailles.  It. 
funcrale,  from  L.  funus,  funeris,  a  burial.] 

1.  The  ceremony  of  burying  a  dead  human 
body ;  the  solemnization  of  interment ;  burial ; 
obsequies:  formerly  used  in  the  plural. 

His  funerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp, 

Lest  it  discomfort  us.  Shak. 

2.  The  procession  of  persons  attending  the 
burial  of  the  dead. 

The  long  fiaierals  blacken  all  the  way.  Pope. 

Funeral  (fu'ner-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  burial; 
used  at  the  interment  of  the  dead;  as,  funeral 
rites,  honours,  or  ceremonies ;  a  funeral 
torch;  funeral  feast  or  games;  funeral  ora- 
tion. 

Our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave. 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  tlie  grave.  Longfellow. 

Funeral-ale  (fii'ner-al-al),  n.  Ale  drunk  or 
to  be  drunk  at  a  funeral;  hence,  a  drinking 
feast  at  a  funeral;  an  ancient  Scandinavian 
•wake.    See  Ale,  2. 

It  is  far  more  likely,  as  Munch  supposes,  that  the 
vow  was  made  at  his  {Harold  Harfagr's)  father's 
fnicral-alc,  for  it  is  expressly  said  that  at  Hafrsfirth 
his  hair  had  been  uncut  for  ten  years,  and  that  space 
of  time  had  then  passed  since  his  father's  death. 

Fdin.  Rev. 

Funerally  (fu'ner-al-li),  adv.  After  the  man- 
ner of  a  funeral.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Funeratet  (fii'ner-at),  v.t.  To  bury  with 
funeral  rites.  Cockeram. 

Funerationt  (ffl-ner-a'shon),  n.  [L.  funer- 
atio,  from  funero,  to  bury  with  funeral  rites, 
iromfumis.  See  Funeral.]  Solemnization 
of  a  funeral.  Knatchbull. 

Funereal  (fii-ne're-al),  a.  Suiting  a  funeral; 
pertaining  to  or  calling  up  thouglits  of  death 
or  the  grave ;  dismal ;  mournful ;  gloomy. 
'The  saA,  funereal  ieast.'  Pope. 

Funereally  (fu-ne're-al-li),  adv.  In  a  fune- 
real manner;  mournfully;  dismally. 

Funest(fu-nest'),  a.  [L.funestus,  calamitous, 
from /i(f«(s,  a  funeral.]  Lamentable.  'Fu- 
?ies«  and  direful  deaths.'  Coleridge.  [Rare.] 

Fungal  (fung'gal),  n.  In  bot.  a  fungus ;  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  fungi  or  lichens, 
which  are  sometimes  both  classed  together 
as  Fungals  or  Fungales. 

Fungal  (fung'gal),  a.  In  bot.  relating  to 
fungi;  as,  Lindley's /Mmi/ai  alliance. 

Funget  (funj),  n.  [L.  fu7igus,  a  mushroom.] 
A  soft  head;  a  fool. 

A  very  idiot,  a  fitnge,  a  golden  ass.  Burt07t. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tiihe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abwne;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Common  Mushroom 
{Ag^ariciis  cajnpestris) 
— illustrative  of  parts  of 
Fungi  and  terms  em- 


I,  Agaricits  co7ilaius\\'A\\ 
cylindrical  afjaric).  ^.Bole- 
tics  ednlis  {edible  boletus). 
3.  Alorchella  esciitenta 
(round-headed  morel). 


Fungi  (fun'ji).  1>^-  pl-  of  fungus,  a 
mushroom.  ]  A  large  natural  order  of  acoty- 
ledonous  or  cryptogamous  plants,  6000  being 
known,  varying  greatly 
in  size,  form,  colour, 
and  consistence.  'J'ypi- 
cal  forms  of  fungi  are 
shown  in  the  cuts.  In 
the  upper  cut  P  refers 
to  the  pileus  or  cap,  s 
to  the  stipes  or  stem, 
V  to  the  volm  or  wrap- 
per, H  the  hymenium 
or  gills,  A  the  annulus 
or  ring,  c  the  cortina 
or  curtain,  M  the  myce- 
lium or  spawn.  Under 
the  name  fungus  bot- 
anists comprehend  not  ployed, 
only  the  various  races 
of  mushrooms,  toad- 
stools, and  similar 
plants,  but  a  large 
number  of  micro- 
scopic plants  grow- 
ing upon  other 
plants,  and  sub- 
stances which  are 
known  as  moulils, 
mildew,  smut,  rust, 
brand,  dry-rot,  &c. 
Fungi  agree  with 
alga;  and  lichens  in 
their  cellular  struc- 
ture, which  is,  with 
very  few  exceptions, 
void  of  anything  re- 
sembling vascular 
tissue,  but  differ 
from  them  in  deriving  their  nutriment 
from  the  body  on  which  they  grow,  not 
from  tlie  medium  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. They  are  among  the  lowest 
forms  of  vegetable  life,  and,  from  the  I'eadi- 
ness  with  which  they  spring  up  in  certain 
conditions,  tlieir  germs  are  supposed  to  be 
floating  in  the  atmosphere  in  incalculable 
numbers.  Some  diseases  are  produced  by 
fungi.  Fungi  differ  from  other  plants  in 
being  nitrogenous  in  composition,  and  in 
inhaling  oxygen  and  giving  out  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Berkeley  divides  fungi  into  two 
great  sections,  the  first  having  the  spores 
naked,  and  comprising  agarics,  boleti,  puff- 
balls,  rust,  smut,  and  mildew;  the  second 
comprising  the  morels,  truflSes,  certain 
moulds,  &c.,  in  which  the  spores  are  in  sacs 
(asci). 

Fungible  (fun'ji-bl),  n.  [L.L.  (res)fungiMles, 
probably  from  L.  fungor,  to  perform,  dis- 
charge.] 1.  In  tlie  civil  law,  a  thing  of  such 
a  nature  as  that  it  may  be  replaced  by  an- 
other of  equal  quantity  and  quality. — 2.  In 
Scots  law,  a  movable  which  may  be  esti- 
mated by  weight,  number,  or  measure,  as 
grain  or  money. 

Fungic  (fun'jik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ob- 
tained from  fungi.  —  Fungic  acid,  an  acid 
contained  in  the  juice  of  most  fungi.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  mixture  of  citric,  malic,  and 
phosphoric  acid. 

Fungidse  (f un'ji-de),  11.  pl.  A  family  of  simple 
and  single  lamellated  corals,  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  of  their  stony  structure  to 
that  of  a  fungus  or  mushroom.  They  are 
circular  or  elliptical,  some  of  them  measur- 
ing 18  inches  in  diameter. 

Fungiform,  Fungilliform  (f  un'ji-forra.f  un- 
jil'li-form),  a.  [L.  fungus,  a  mushroom,  and 
forma,  form.]  In  mineral,  having  a  termi- 
nation similar  to  the  head  of  a  fungus. 

Fungin,  Fungine  ( fun'jin  ),  n.  The  fleshy 
part  of  muslirooms  purified  by  digestion  in 
hot  water. 

Funjinous  (fun'jin-us),  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  a  fungus. 

Fungite  (fun'jit),  n.  [From  L.  fungus,  a 
mushroom.]   A  kind  of  fossil  coral. 

Fungivorous  (fun-jiv'er-us),  a.  [L.  f  ungus, 
a  mushroom,  and  voyo,  to  devour.]  Feeding 
on  mushrooms  or  fungi. 

Fungoid  (fung'gold),  a.  Having  the  appear- 
ance or  character  of  a  fungus.  '  Only  a 
fungoid  growth,  I  daresay.'    G.  Eliot. 

Fungology  (fung-gol'o-ji),  n.  [L.  fungus,  a 
mushroom,  and  Gr.  logos,  a  discourse.]  A 
treatise  on  or  the  science  of  the  fungi ;  my- 
cology. 

Fungosity  (fung-gos'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  fungous;  fungous  excrescence. 

Fungous  ( f ung'gus ),  a.  1.  Like  a  fungus ; 
excrescent;  spongy;  soft. — 2.  Growing  or 
springing  up  suddenly,  but  not  substantial 
or  durable. 


The  meaner  productions  of  the  French  and  "Eng- 
lish press,  that  fioigoiis  growth  of  novels  and  of 
pamphlets,  Harris. 

Fungus  (fung'gus),  n.  [L.,  a  mushroom.] 
1.  A  member  of  the  order  of  acotyledonous 
plants  called  Fungi  (which  see).  —2,  In  med. 
(a)  a  spongy  morbid  excrescence,  as  proud 
flesh  formed  in  wounds.  (^)  A  minute  in- 
crustation and  alteration  of  the  skin  depend- 
ent on  the  growth  of  vegetable  parasites,  as 
favus,  ring-worm,  &c. 

Fungus-pit  (f  ung'gus-pit),  n.  A  pit  in  which 
fungi  grow. 

When  it  is  heavy  rainy  weather,  they  all  come  in 
wet  through;  and  at  such  times  the  vapours  of  the 
court  are  like  those  of  a /inigus-pit.  Dickens. 

Funicle  (fu'ni-kl),  n.    [L.  funiculus,  dim.  of 
funis,  a  cord.]    1.  A  small  cord;  a  small 
ligature;  a  fibre. — 2.  In  hot.  the  little  stalk 
by  whicli  a  seed  is  attached  to  the 
placenta;  the  stalk  that  supports  p 
the  ovule,  and  which  is  called  by 
some  the  podospcnm 

Funicular  (fii-nik'ii-ler),  a.  Con- 
sisting of  a  small  cord  or  fibre;  de- 
pendent upon  the  tension  of  a  cord; 
formed  by  a  cord  or  cords. — Funi- 
cular machine,  a  term  applied  to 
certain  contrivances  intended  to 
illustrate  some  mechanical  prin- 
ciple, and  consisting  mainly  in  an 
arrangement  of  cords  and  suspend-      ' ' 
ed  weights.  —  Funicular  polygon,  Funicles. 
in  statics,  the  figure  assumed  by 
a  string  supported  at  its  extremities  and 
acted  on  by  several  pressures. 

Funiculate  (fu-nik'ii-lat),  a.  In  zool.  form- 
ing a  narrow  ridge. 

Funiculus  (f  ii-nik'u-lus),  n.  [L. ,  a  little  rope, 
cord,  or  line.]  1.  In  6of.  see  Funicle.— 2.  In 
anat.  the  umbilical  cord  or  navel-cord 
whereby  the  foetus  is  connected  with  the 
placenta  or  after-birth. 

Funiliform  (fu-nil'i-form),  a.  In  hot.  formed 
of  tough,  flexible  cord -like  fibres,  as  the 
roots  of  some  endogenous  trees. 

Funis  (fa'nis),  n.  [L.]  In  anat.  the  umbili- 
cal cord;  the  navel-string. 

Funk  (fungk),  n.  [Wedgwood  connects  with 
Walloon  funki,  funker,  to  smoke,  and  fun- 
queron  (fumeron),  imperfectly  burned  char- 
coal, from  L.  fumus,  smoke.  In  3  and  4  con- 
nected with  G.  funke,  D.  vonk,  a  spark.] 
1.  An  offensive  smell ;  a  suffocating  smoke. 
Bailey.  —  2.  Fear ;  shrinking  panic.  '  The 
horrid  panic  or  funk  (as  the  men  of  Eton 
call  it).'   De  Quincey.    [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

If  they  find  no  brandy  to  get  drunk 

Their  souls  are  in  a  miserable  ftaik.    Dr.  Wolcct. 

3.  Touchwood.  [Provincial.]— 4.  Anger;  huff. 
[Scotch.] 

Funk  (fungk),  v.i.  1.  To  stink  through  fear. 
[Vulgar.]  — 2.  To  quail;  to  shrink  through 
fear.  [Colloq.]— 3.  To  kick  behind,  as  a  horse; 
to  get  angry;  to  take  offence.  [Scotch.] 

Funk  (fungk),  v.t.  To  envelop  with  offen- 
sive smoke  or  vapour. 

Funky  (fungk'i),  a.  1.  Inclined  to  fear; 
timid.  [Colloq.  or  slang.  ]— 2.  Given  to  kick, 
as  a  horse;  easily  enraged  or  put  into  ill- 
humour.  [Scotch.] 
Funnel  (fun'nel),  n.  [Probably  from  L.  in- 
fundihulum,  a  funnel— into,  and  fundo, 
to  pom';  in  Limousin  enfounil,  afiumel,  oc- 
curs. Comp.  W.  ffynel,  an  air-hole  ]  1.  A 
passage  for  a  fluid  or  flowing  substance,  as 
the  shaft  or  hollow  channel  of  a  chimney 
through  which  smoke  ascends;  specifically, 
in  steam-ships,  a  cylindrical  iron  chimney 
for  the  boiler-furnaces  rising  above  the  deck. 

2.  A  vessel  for  conveying 
fluids  into  vessels  with 
small  openings,  a  kind  of 
hollow  cone  with  a  pipe 
issuing  from  its  apex ;  a 
filler. 

Funnelform,  Funnel- 
shaped  (  fun '  nel  -  form, 
fun'nel-shapt),  a.  Having 
the  form  of  a  funnel  or 
inverted  hollow  cone; 
specifically,  in  hot.  ap- 
plied to  a  monopetalous 
corolla  shaped  like  a  fun- 
nel, where  the  tube  enlarges  gradually  below, 
but  expands  widely  at  the  summit. 
Funnelled  ( f un'neld ),  a.  Having  a  funnel 
or  funnels;  funnel-shaped. 
Funnel-net  (fun'nel-net),  n.  A  net  shaped 
like  a  funnel. 

Funnel-shaped.  See  Funnelform. 
FunnUy  (fuu'i-li).  ad?;.    In  a  funny,  droll, 

or  comical  manner.  [Colloq.] 
Funning  (fun'ing),  n.  Jesting,  joking,  play- 


Funnel-shaped 

Corolla. 


ing  sportive  tricks.  '  Cease  your /u7i)ii«3. ' 
Gay. 

Funny  (fun'i),  a.  l.  Making  fun;  droll; 
comical. — 2.  Causing  surprise;  strange;  won- 
derful; as,  it  is  somewhat  funny  that  he 
should  never  have  told  me  of  his  manlage. 
[Co\\o<i.]— Funny-bone,  the  internal  condyle 
or  projection  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hu- 
merus, the  bone  which  runs  from  the  shoul- 
der to  the  elbow:  the  name  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  blow  on  a  ligament  passing  round 
tliis  condyle  causes  a  strange  tingling  sensa- 
tion in  the  lower  part  of  the  arm. 

Funny  (fun'ni),  n.  A  light  boat.  [Provin- 
cial.] 

Funnyman  (fun'i-man),  n.  A  professional 
clown;  a  merriman;  a  merry-andrew. 

You  will  see  on  it  what  I  have  earned  as  clown,  or 
the  /iiJiiiyman,  with  a  party  of  acrobats.  Maylteiv. 

Fur  (fer),  n.  [Fr.  fourrure,  fur,  which,  like 
Fr.  fourreau,  a  sheath,  is  derived  from  an 
old  German  word  corresponding  to  modern 
G.  f  uller,  covering,  case,  lining,  and  to 
A.  Sax.  fdder,  fodder,  a  shell,  case,  or  cover- 
ing (also  fodder,  food.  See  Fodder).  Fur 
therefore  was  originally  so  called  from  the 
woolly  skins  of  animals  being  used  for  lining 
or  trimming  clothes.]  l.The  short,  fine,  soft 
hair  of  certain  animals  gi-owing  thick  on 
the  skin,  and  distinguished  from  the  hair, 
which  is  longer  and  coarser.  Fur  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  non-conductors  of  heat, 
and  serves  to  keep  animals  warm  in  cold 
climates  —2.  The  skin  of  certain  wild  ani- 
mals with  the  fur;  peltry;  as,  a  cargo  oifurs. 
—  In  her.  the  furs  are  generally  reckoned 
six  in  number,  all,  excepting  that  which 
is  plain  white,  formed  liy  combining  the 
natural  skins  together.  Furs  are  borne  on 
the  shield  and  charges,  and  consist  either 
of  one  colour  alone  or  of  more  colours  than 
one.  The  furs  of  two  colours  are  ermine, 
ermines,  erminois,  pean,  vair,  vaire,  vaiTy, 
cuppa,  and  erminites.  See  these  terms. — 
3.  Strips  of  skhis  bearing  the  natural  fur. 
used  on  garments  for  lining  or  for  orna- 
menting; as,  she  wore  a  cloak  faced  witli 
f  ur.—i.  Any  coating  regarded  as  resembling 
fur ;  specifically,  (a)  a  coat  of  morbid  mat- 
ter collected  on  the  tongue  in  persons  af- 
fected with  fever  and  other  ailments,  (b)  A 
coat  or  crust  formed  on  the  interior  of  ves- 
sels by  matter  deposited  from  a  liquid,  as 
hard  water. 

Empty  beer-casks  hoary  with  cobwebs,  and  empty 
wine-bottles  with  y>^r  and  fungus  choking  up  their 
thro.its.  Dickens. 

(c)  The  soft  downy  covering  on  the  skin  of 
a  peach. 

Fur  (fer),  a.    Pertaining  to  or  made  of  fur ; 

as,  a  fur  cap. 
Fur  (fer),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  furred;  ppr. /?(/■- 
ring.  1.  To  line,  face,  or  cover  with  fur;  as. 
a  furred  robe.  —  2.  To  cover  with  morbid 
matter,  as  the  tongue.— 3,  In  carp,  to  nail 
slips  of  timber  to,  as  joists  or  rafters,  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  a  level  and  range 
them  into  a  straight  surface. 
Fur  (fur),  n.    A  furrow;  the  space  between 

two  ridges.  [Scotch.] 
Furaoious  t  (fu-ra'shus),  a.  [L.  farax,  from 
furor,  to  steal, 
from  fur,  a 
thief.]  Given  to 
theft ;  inclined 
to  steal ;  thiev- 
ish. 

Furacityt  (fu- 

ras'i-ti),  n.  'The 
state  of  being 
given  to  theft; 
disposition  to 
steal ;  thievish- 
ness. 

Furbelow  (fer*- 
be-lo),  n.  [Fr.  It. 
Sp.  Pg.  falbala, 
Sp.  silsofarfala, 
flounce  ;  Lyon- 
nese  farbcla, 
fringe,  flounce, 
rag.   The  origin 
of  the  word  is 
unknown.]  A 
piece    of  stuff 
plaited  and  puc- 
kered on  a  gown 
or  petticoat;  a 
flounce ;  the 
plaited  border  of  a  petticoat  or  gown. 
Furbelow  (f ei-'be-lo),  v.  t.  To  put  a  furbelow 
on;  to  fm-nish  or  ornament  with  a  furbelow 
or  furbelows. 

Flounced  and  /urdeicnivci  fromhead  to  foot.  AcidisotL 


Furbelows  (time  of  AVilliam 
and  Mary). 


ch,  cftain;     fih,  Sc.  locTi;     s.  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sini?;     TH,  iAen;  th,  fMn;    w,  wig;   wh,  u;Aig;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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Furbish  (ffer'bish),  v.t.  [Ft.  fourbir,  from 
O.H.G.  furban.  to  clean,  to  lurbish,  G.  dial. 
fiirben,  to  sweep  with  a  broom.]  1.  To  rub 
or  scour  to  briglitness ;  to  restore  to  its 
original  purity  or  brightness;  to  polish;  to 
burnish. 

Furbished       rusty  sword  again.  Dryden. 
2.  Fig.  to  clear  from  taint  or  stain;  to  add 
fresh  glory  or  brightness  to;  to  prepare  for 
fresh  use. 

Furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Shak. 

Furbishatole  (fer'bish-a-bl),  a.  That  may 
lie  fiirljished. 

Furbisher  (fer'IMsh-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
« liich  pulislies  or  makes  bright  by  rubbing; 
one  who  or  that  which  cleans. 

Furcate,  Furcated  (fiir'kat,  fer'kiit-ed),  a. 
[L.  furca,  a  fork.]  Forked;  branching  like 
the  prongs  of  a  fork. 

Furcation  (fer-ka'shon),  n.  A  forking;  a 
brandling  like  the  tines  of  a  fork. 

Furciferous  (fer-sif'er-us),  a.  [L.  furcifer, 
one  bearing  the  furca,  a  gallows-rogue,  a 
rascal — fiirca,  a  fork,  an  instrument  of 
punishment  placed  on  a  culprit's  neck,  a 
kind  of  gallows,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Ras- 
cally; scoundrelly;  %'illanous.  'Furciferous 
knaves.'    De  Quincey.  [Rare.] 

Furcula  (fei-'ku-la),  ?j.  [L. ,  a  forked  prop  to 
support  a  wall  when  undermined,  a  dim. 
from  L.  furca,  a  fork.]  In  coiivpar.  anat. 
the  forked  bone  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
collar-bones  in  many  birds,  such  as  the  com- 
mon fowl,  serving  to  keep  tlie  wings  at  a 
proper  distance  in  flying.  Commonly  called 
the  Merriithiivght. 

Furcular  (f ei-'k(i-16r),  a.  Shaped  like  a  fork; 
furcate;  as,  the  fiircular  bone  of  a  fowl. 

Furdlet  (fei-'dl),  v.t.  [A  corruption  of /aj-dfc 
or  fardel  (which  see).]  To  draw  up  into  a 
bundle;  to  furl.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Furfur  (fer'fer),  ii.  [L]  Dandruff;  scurf; 
scales  like  bran. 

Furfuraceous  (fer-fer-a'shus),  a.  [L.  fur- 
furaceus,  bran-like,  from  furfur,  furfuris, 
bran,  scurf.]  1.  Made  of  bran. — 2.  Scaly; 
scurfy ;  like  bran ;  specifically,  applied  to 
certain  eruptions  in  which  the  cuticle  peels 
off  in  scales,  and  to  a  bran-like  sediment 
whicli  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  urine. 

Furfuramide  (fer'fer-a-mid),  ?i.  (CijHiaNj 
O;..)  In  chciii.  a  product  of  tlie  action  of 
ammonia  on  furfurol,  from  which  a  perfume 
is  derived, 

Furfuration  (f6r-f(5r-a'shon),  n.  The  falling 
of  scurf  from  the  head. 

Furfurine  (fer'fir-in),  n.  (CisHisN.Pa  )  In 
cliem.  a  powerful  organic  base  derived  from 
furfuramide. 

It  [fHr/iirine)  was  discovered  by  the  late  Professor 
Fownes;  and,  as  tlie  first  vej^eto-alkaloid  artificially 
fornied,  its  production  was  regarded  as  a  great  step 
in  organic  chemistry.  Chanibers^s  Ency. 

Furfurol (fer'fer-ol),n.  (C5H4O2.)  \nchem.a. 
volatile  oil  obtained  when  wlieat-bran,sugai-, 
or  starch  is  acted  on  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  peroxide  of  manganese.  It  is  colourless 
when  first  prepared,  but  turns  yellow  in  the 
dark  and  brown  when  exposed  to  light,  and 
has  a  fragrant  odour  resembling  that  of 
bitter  almonds. 

Furfurous  (fer'fer-us),  a.  Furfuraceous 
(which  see).  'Furfurous  bread.'  Sydney 
Smith. 

Furial,t  a.    Furious;  raging.  Chaucer. 
Furibundal  (fii'ri-bun-dal),  a.  [L.  fiiribun- 
dus.]   Raging;  mad;  furious. 

Is't  possible  for  puling  wench  to  tame 
The  furibundal  champion  of  fame? 

G.  Harvey. 

Furiosant  (fu-ri-os'ant),  a.  In  her.  a  term 
applicable  to  the  bull,  bugle,  and  other  ani- 
mals, when  depicted  in  a  rage  or  in  mad- 
ness.   It  is  also  termed  Rangant. 

Furiosity  (fu-ri-os'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing furious;  raving  madness. 

FuriOSO  (fo-ri-o'z6).  [It  ]  In  music,  furi- 
ously; vehemently;  with  great  vigour. 

Furious  (fu'ri-us),  a.  [L.furiosus,  Fr.furi- 
eux.  See  Fury.  ]  1.  Raging;  violent;  trans- 
ported with  passion;  as,  a  furious  animal. 

2.  Mad;  frenzied. 

No  man  did  ever  think  the  hurtful  actions  of  //tri- 
ous  men  and  innocents  to  be  punishable.  Hooker. 

3.  Rushing  with  impetuosity;  moving  with 
violence;  boisterous;  as,  a /iiriojis  stream  ; 
a  furious  wind  or  storm. — Syn.  Impetuous, 
vehement,  boisterous,  raging,  fierce,  violent, 
turbulent,  tumultuous,  angry,  mad,  frantic, 
frenzied. 

Furiously  (fu'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a  furious 
manner;  with  impetuous  motion  or  agita- 
tion ;  violently ;  vehemently ;  as,  to  run 
furiously;  to  attack  one  furiously. 


Furiousness  (fu'ri-us-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  furious;  violent  agitation;  impetuous 
motion;  madness;  frenzy;  rage. 

Furl  (ferl),  v.t.  [Contr.  from  furdle,  for 
fardlc,  fardel,  to  make  up  in  fardels  or 
bundles.  Akin  Fr.  fardeler,  to  truss  or 
pack  up.  See  Fardel.]  To  wrap  or  roll,  as 
a  sail  close  to  the  yard,  stay,  or  mast,  and 
fasten  by  a  gasket  or  cord;  to  draw  up  or 
draw  into  close  compass. 

Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle- 
flags  were  yi^;-/';^.  Tennyson. 

—  To  furl  a  top-sail  in  a  body  {naut.),  to 
gather  all  the  loose  parts  of  the  top-sail  into 
the  bunt  about  the  top-mast. 

Furlong  (f ei-'Iong),  ?),.  [A.  Sax.  furlang—fur, 
furh,  a  furrow,  and  lang,  long.]  A  measure 
of  length;  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile;  forty 
rods,  poles,  or  perches. 

Furlough  (fer'lo),  n.  [From  Dan.  forlov, 
D.  verluf,  G.  verlaub,  leave,  permission,  fur- 
lough, lit.  leave  off  or  away,  ]  Leave  of  ab- 
sence ;  especially  (milit.),  leave  or  license 
given  by  a  commanding  officer  to  an  officer 
or  soldier  to  be  absent  from  service  for  a 
certain  time. 

Furlough  (fer'lo),  v.t.  To  furnish  with  a 
furlough;  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to,  as 
an  officer  or  soldier. 

Furmenty,  Furmity  (fer'men-ti,  fer'mi-ti), 

n.  Same  as  Frumenty. 
Furnace  (fer'nas),  n.  [Fr.  fournaise;  L.  for- 
nax,  an  oven,  from  root /or,  to  be  hot,  as  in 
furmus,  hot.]  1.  A  place  where  a  vehement 
fire  and  heat  may  be  made  and  maintained, 
as  for  melting  ores  or  metals,  heating  the 
Ijoiler  of  a  steam-engine,  warming  a  house, 
baking  pottery  or  bread,  and  other  sucli  pur- 
poses. Furnaces  are  constructed  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  different 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  In  con- 
structing furnaces  the  following  objects  are 
kept  in  view (1)  To  obtain  the  greatest 
quantity  of  heat  from  agiven  quantity  of  fuel. 
(2)  To  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  heat  after 
it  is  produced.  (3)  To  concentrate  the  heat 
and  direct  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sub- 
stances to  be  acted  upon.  (4)  To  be  able  to 
regulate  at  pleasure  the  necessary  degree  of 
heat  and  have  it  wholly  under  the  operator's 
management.  An  air  furnace  is  one  in 
whicli  the  flames  are  urged  only  by  the 
natural  draught;  a  blast  furnace,  one  in 
whicli  tlie  heat  is  intensified  by  the  injec- 
tion of  a  strong  current  of  air  by  artificial 
means ;  a  reverbe  ratory  furnace,  one  in  which 
the  flames  in  passing  to  the  chimney  are 
thrown  down  by  a  low-arched  roof  upon  the 
objects  which  it  is  intended  to  expose  to 
their  action.— 2.  Any  place,  time,  or  occa- 
sion of  severe  torture;  great  trial;  as,  the 
furnace  of  affliction. 

Furnace  t  (fei-'nas),  v.t.  To  throw  out,  like 
sparks  from  a  furnace. 

Yie  /itrnaces 
The  thick  sighs  from  him.  Shak. 

Furnace-bar  (fer'nas-bar),  n.  See  Fire- 
bar. 

Furnace-bridge  (f^^r'nas-brij),  n.  A  barrier 
of  firebricks,  or  an  iron  plate  chamber  filled 
with  water  thrown  across  a  furnace  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  fire-bars,  to  prevent  the 
fuel  being  carried  into  the  flues,  and  to 
quicken  the  draught  by  contracting  the 
area. 

Furnace-burning  (fer'nas-bern-lng),  a.  Hot 
like  a  furnace.  '  My  fimiace-burning  heart. ' 
Shak. 

Furnarinse  (f6r-na-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  The  oven- 
birds,  a  sub-family  of  tenuirostral  insessorial 
birds  of  the  family  Certhid^  or  creepers,  so 
called  from  the  form  of  their  nests.  The 
species  are  all  small  birds,  inhabiting  the 
warm  parts  of  South  America. 

Furniment  t  (fer'nl-ment),  n.  [Fr.  fourni- 
nient,  a  stand  of  arms,  iromfournir,  to  fur- 
nish, to  fit  up.]   Furniture.  Spenser. 

Furnish  (fei-'nish),  J),  i.  [¥t.  fournir;  It.  for- 
nire,  frunire,  Pr.  formir,  furmir,  to  finish, 
perfect,  to  furnish,  provide,  probably  from 

0.  H.G.  frumjan,  to  perfect,  to  do,  to  act.] 

1.  To  supply  with  anything  necessary  or 
useful ;  to  equip ;  as,  to  furnish  a  family 
with  provisions ;  to  furnish  one  with  arms 
for  defence;  to  furnish  a.  table;  to  furnish  a 
library;  to  furnish  the  mind  with  ideas. 

will  your  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand  pounds  to 
fnr}tish  me?  Sliak. 

2.  To  offer  for  use;  to  supply;  to  afford;  as, 
to  furnish  arms  for  defence. 

His  writings  and  his  life  furnish  abundant  proofs 
that  he  was  not  a  man  of  strong  sense.  Macaiday. 

3.  To  fit  up ;  to  supply  with  the  proper  goods. 


vessels,  or  ornamental  appendages ;  as,  to 
furnish  a  house  or  a  room. 

The  apartments  are  lofty  and  enormous,  and  they 
know  not  how  \o furnish  them.  Walpole, 

Furnish  (fei-'nish),  v.i.  In  the  language  of 
tlie  turf,  to  improve  in  strength  and  appear- 
ance. 'The  horse  had  furnished  so  since 
tlien. '    Macmillan's  Mag. 

Furnish  t  (fer'nish),  n.    Specimen;  sample. 

To  lend  the  world  a  furnish  of  wit,  she  lays  her  own 
to  pawn.  Greene. 

Furnished  (fer'nisht),  a.  Supplied ;  gar- 
nished; fitted  with  necessaries;  particularly, 
in  her.  applied  to  a  horse  borne  bridled, 
saddled,  and  completely  caparisoned. 

Furnisher  (fer'nish-iSr),  n.  One  who  supplies 
or  fits  out. 

Furnishing (ffer'nisli-ing),  n.  An  appendage; 
outward  sign.  Shale. 

Furnishment  (fer'nish-ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  furnishing.— 2.  A  supply  of  furniture  or 
things  necessary. 

Furniture  (fer'ni-tur),  n.  [Fr.  fourniture. 
from  fournir,  to  furnish,  provide.]  1.  That 
with  which  anything  is  furnished  or  sup- 
plied ;  equipment ;  specifically,  the  goods, 
vessels,  utensils,  and  other  appendages  ne- 
cessary or  convenient  for  housekeeping; 
whatever  is  added  to  the  interior  of  a  house 
or  apartment  for  use  or  convenience. 

I'd  give  bay  Curtal  and  his  furnittire. 

My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys', 

And  writ  as  little  beard.  Shak. 

2.  In  music;OTve  of  the  stops,  called  mixture 
stops,  in  an  organ.  — 3.  The  necessary  appen- 
dages in  various  employments  or  arts,  as  the 
brasswork  of  locks,  door-knobs,  and  window 
shutters,  the  masts  and  rigging  of  a  ship, 
the  mounting  of  a  musket,  &c. ;  in  printing, 
the  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  used  for  filling 
up  blank  or  short  pages,  and  for  forming 
the  white  spaces  between  the  leaves  on  a 
printed  sheet;  also  tlie  'sticks'  and  quoins 
used  in  fastening  the  pages  in  a  forme. 

Furole  (fu-rol'),  71.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  meteor 
seen  on  the  sail-yards  of  ships  at  night. 
Called  also  Corposant  (which  see). 

Furor  (fii'ror),  n.    [L.]    Fui-y;  rage;  mania. 

Furore (fb-r6'ra),7i.  [It.] Rage; fury; greatex- 
I    citenicnt;  intense  commotion;  enthusiasm. 

Furr-ahin  (fur'a-hin),  n.  [From  furr,  fur- 
row, and  ahin,  behind.]  The  hindmosi 
horse  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  plough, 
walking  on  the  furrows.  [Scotch.] 

My  furr-ahif:'s  a  wordy  beast, 
I  As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  traced.  Burns. 

'  Furrier  (fer'i-er),  n.  A  dealer  in  or  dresser 
I  of  furs ;  one  who  makes  or  sells  fur  muffs, 
I   tippets,  &c. 

Furriery  (f^r'i-S-ri),  n.  1.  Furs  in  general. 
2.  'The  trade  of  a  furrier. 

Furrily  (fer'i-li),  ado.  In  a  furry  manner; 
with  a  covering  of  fur.  Byron. 

FurringS  (fer'ingz),  n.  pi.  In  carp,  slips  of 
timber  nailed  to  joists  or  rafters  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  a  level  and  to  range  them 
into  a  straight  surface,  when  the  timbers 
are  sagged  either  by  casting  or  by  a  set 
which  they  have  obtained  by  their  weight  in 
the  course  of  time.    Written  also  Firrings. 

Furrow  ( fu'ro ),  n.  [A.  Sax.  furh,  D.  f^ire, 
O.H.G.  furich,  G.  furche,  furrow;  supposed 
to  lie  the  representative  in  the  Teut.  tongues 
of  L.  porca,  a  ridge  between  two  furrows,  a 
balk.  ]  1.  A  trench  in  tlie  earth  made  by  a 
plough.— 2.  A  narrow  trench  or  channel,  as 
in  wood  or  metal;  a  groove;  a  wrinkle  in  the 
face.  'In  the /ttrroit's  of  his  chin.'  Tennyson. 

Furrow  (fu'ro),  v.  t.  [From  the  noun.  ]  1.  To 
cut  a  furrow  in;  to  make  furrows  in;  to 
plough ;  as,  to  furrow  the  ground  or  the 
sea.— 2.  To  make  narrow  channels  or  grooves 
in ;  to  mark  \vith  or  as  with  wrinkles. 

Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age, 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage.  Shak. 
Fair  cheeks  were  furrowed  with  hot  tears.  Byron. 

Furrow  -  drain  (fu'ro-dran),  v.t.   la.  agri. 

to  drain,  as  land,  by  making  a  drain  at  each 

furrow,  or  between  every  two  ridges. 
Furrowed  (fu'rod),  a.   Having  longitudinal 

channels,  ridges,  or  grooves;  as,  a  furrowed 

stem. 

Furrow-faced  (fu'ro-fast),  a.  Having  a 
wrinkled  or  furrowed  face  or  surface.  'The 
furrow-faced  sea.'   B.  Jonson. 

Furrow-Slice  (fu'ro-slis),  n.  A  narrow  slice 
of  earth  turned  up  by  the  plough. 

Furrow-weed  (f  u'ro-wed),  n.  A  weed  grow- 
ing on  ploughed  land.  Shah. 

Vmrcowy  (fu'ro-i),  a.  Furrowed;  full  of  or 
abounding  in  furrows. 

A  double  hill  ran  up  hisfurrowy  forks 
Beyond  the  thick-leaved  plantains  of  the  vale. 

Tejinyson. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  ab«ne;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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Furry  ( f er '  i ),  a.  [From  fur.  ]  1.  Covered 
with  fur;  dressed  in  fur. — 2.  Consisting  of 
fur  or  skins.    'Furry  spoils.'  Dryden.— 

3.  Kesembliugfur.— 4.  Coated  witli  a  deposit 
of  fur.    See  Fur,  n.  4. 

Two  fogg'y  decanters,  half  full  of  the  remnants  of 
yesterday  s  libation,  with  a  sort  of  furry  rim  just 
over  the  surface.  Hook. 

Fursung  (fiu-'zung),  n.    Same  as  Parasaag. 
Furthcoming,  n.    Forthcoming.  [Scotch.] 
Further  (fer'THSr),  a.    See  Farther. 
Further  (fer'lHer),  adv.    See  FARTHER. 
Further  (fei-'iner),  v.t.    To  help  forward; 

to  promote;  to  advance;  to  forward;  to  help 

or  assist. 

Tliis  binds  thee  then  to  further  my  design.  Dryden. 

Furtherance  (fer'lHer-ans),  n.  The  act  of 
furthering  or  helping  forward;  promotion; 
advancement. 

I  know  that  T  shall  abide  and  continue  with  you  all, 
for  your /iirtherauce  and  joy  of  faith.     Phil.  i.  25. 

Furtherer  (f er'iHer-er),  n.  One  who  furthers 
or  helps  to  advance;  a  promoter.  Ascham. 

Furthermore  (fer'lHer-mor),  adv.  More- 
over; besides;  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
said. 

Furthermost  (fei-'lHer-most),  a.  Most  re- 
mote. 

Furthersome  (fer'lHSr-sum),  a.  Tending 
to  furtlier  or  promote;  helpful. 

You  will  not  find  it  furthersome.  Carlyle. 

Furthest  (fer'iHest),  a.  Most  distant  either 
in  time  or  place. 

Furthest  (fer'mest),  adv.  At  the  greatest 
distance. 

Furtive  (fertiv),  a.  [L.furtivus,  from/wr- 
ttcm,  theft,  from  fur,  a  thief.]  1.  Stolen; 
obtained  by  theft. —2.  Stealthy;  thief -like. 

That  furtive  mien,  that  scowling  eye.  Matt.  Arnold. 

Furtively  (fer'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  furtive  man- 
ner; stealthily. 

Furtum  (fer'tum),  n.  [L.]  In  law,  theft; 
robbei'y. 

Furuncle  (fu'rungk-l),  n.  [L.  furiinculus,  a 
petty  tliief,  burning  sore,  boil,  dim.  of  fur, 
a  thief.  ]  In  med.  a  superficial  inflammatory 
timiour,  deep,  red,  hard,  circumscribed, 
acutely  tender  to  the  touch,  suppurating 
with  a  central  core;  a  boil. 

Fury(fu'ri),  n.  [L.  furice,  violent  passion, 
from  /uro,  to  rage.]  1.  Rage;  a  storm  of 
anger;  madness;  turbulence. 

I  do  oppose  my  patience  to  his  fury.  Shak. 

2.  A  violent  rushing;  impetuous  motion;  as, 
the/«r(/of  the  winds. — 3.  Enthusiasm;  in- 
spired or  supernatural  excitement  of  the 
mind. 

Her  staring  eyes  with  sparklingy)^rj'  roll, 

AVhen  all  tlie  god  came  rushing  to  her  soul.  Drydeu. 

4.  In  ctoss.  myth,  one  of  the  avenging  dei- 
ties, the  daughters  of  Earth  or  of  Night, 
represented  as  f earf  til  winged  maidens,  vrith 
serpents  twined  in  their  hair,  and  witli 
blood  dripping  from  their  eyes.  They  dwelt 
in  the  depths  of  Tartarus,  and  owing  to 
their  wrathful  disposition  were  dreaded  by 
gods  and  men.  According  to  some  writers 
they  were  three  in  nmnber  and  called  Tisi- 
phone,  Alecto,  and  Megscra.  Hence,  a 
stormy,  turbulent,  violent  woman.— 5.  Ap- 
parently used  by  Milton  in  the  following 
passage  for  one  of  the  Parcse  or  Fates  :— 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears. 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.  Lycidas,  75,  76. 

Stn.  Rage,  madness,  indignation,  wrath, 
ire,  violence,  vehemence,  tempestuousness, 
fierceness. 

Furyt  (fii'ri),  n.  [L./i«n]  A  thief.  'Have  an 
eye  to  your  plate,  for  there  be  furies.' 
Fletcher. 

Furze (ferz),)i.  [A.  Sax. /j/rs.  SeeFlR.]  Whin, 
gorse,  the  common  name  of  tlie  species  of  the 
genus Ulex.nat.  order  LeguminosEe.  Twelve 
species  have  been  described,  two  of  which 
are  natives  of  Britain.  The  common  furze 
{IT.  europceus)  is  a  low  shrubby  plant,  very 
hardy,  and  very  abundant  in  barren,  heathy, 
sandy,  and  gravelly  soils  throughout  the 
west  of  Europe.  The  stem  is  2  or  3  feet 
high,  much  In'anched,  and  most  of  the 
leaves  converted  into  spines;  at  the  summit 
the  leaves  are  simple,  and  the  flowers  soli- 
tary and  yellow.  It  often  covers  exclu- 
sively large  tracts  of  country,  and  makes  a 
splendid  appearance  when  in  flower.  It  is 
used  as  fuel,  and  sometimes  the  tops  of  the 
branches  are  used  (especially  the  young 
tops)  as  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle,  after 
having  been  beaten  or  In-uised  to  soften  the 
prickles.  The  dwarf -furze  (IT.  nanus)  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 


Furze-chat  (ferz'chat),  n.  Another  name 
for  the  whin-chat,  a  bird  of  the  family  Syl- 
viadae  or  warblers,  and  genus  Saxicola  (S. 
rubetra),  so  called  from  its  frequenting 
places  aljounding  in  furze  or  gorse. 

Furze-ling,  Furze-wren(ferz'ling,  ferz'ren), 
n.  Melizuphilus  provincialis,  a  small  birtl 
found  in  several  of  the  southern  counties  of 
England.    Called  also  Dartford  Warbler. 

Furzen,  Furzy  (ferz'en,  f erz'i),  a.  Overgrown 
with  furze;  full  of  gorse. 

Fusarole,  Fusarol  (fii'sa-rol),  n.  [Fr.  fusa- 
role,fusaroUe,  It.  fusaiuole,  from fusaiolo,  a 
whirl  to  put  on  a  spindle,  from  fuso  (L.  fusus), 
a  spindle,  the  shaft  of  a  column.  ]  In  csrcA.  a 
mouldinggenerally  placed  under  the  echinus 
or  quarter-round  of  columns  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders.  It  consists 
of  oval  beads  cut  across  at  the  top  and 
alternating  with  thin  tongue-shaped  orna- 
ments. 

Fuse  (fusk),  a.  Brown;  dark-coloured;  fus- 
cous.   [Rare.  ] 

Expectation  was  alert  on  the  receipt  of  your 
strange-shaped  present,  while  yet  undisclosed  from 
its  fuse  envelope.  Lamb. 

Fuscation  (fus-ka'shon),  n.  A  darkening; 
obscurity.  Blount. 

Fuscin,  Fuscine  (fus'sin),  n.  [L.  fuscus, 
dark-coloured.  ]  A  l.irownish  matter  obtained 
from  empyreumatic  animal  oil.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  may  be  dissolved  by 
alcohol. 

Fuscite  (fus'sit),  n.  Same  as  GabbronUe 
(wliich  see). 

Fuscous  (fus'kus),  a.  [L.  fuscus,  dark- 
coloured.]   Brown;  of  a  dark  colour. 

Sad  and  fuscous  colours,  as  black  or  brown,  or 
deep  purple,  and  the  like.  Burke. 
Fuse  (fuz),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  fused;  ppr.  fus- 
ing. [L.  fu  ndo,  fusum,  to  pour  out,  to  melt, 
to  cast.]  1.  To  melt;  to  liquefy  by  heat;  to 
render  fluid;  to  dissolve.— 2.  To  blend  or 
unite  things,  as  if  they  were  melted  to- 
gether. 

Tliat  delirious  man 
Whose  fancy  fuses  old  and  new. 
And  flashes  into  false  and  true. 
And  mingles  all  without  a  plan.  Tennyson. 

Fuse  (fiiz),  v.i.  1.  To  be  melted;  to  be  re- 
duced from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state  by  heat. 
2.  To  become  intermingled  and  blended,  as 
if  melted  together. 

Fuse  (fuz),  n.  [A  shortened  form  of  fusil.  ] 
A  tube  filled  with  combustible  matter,  used 
in  blasting,  or  in  discliarging  a  shell,  &c. 

Fusee  (fii-ze').n.  [Fr./!(S^e,  a  spindlef ul,  f rom 
L.L.  fusata  (same  sense),  1j.  fusus,  a  spindle. 
Comp.  rocket,  from  rock,  a  distaff.  ]  The  cone 
or  conical  part  of  a  watch  or  clock,  round 
which  is  wound  the  chain  or  cord.  It  is  a 
mechanical  contrivance  for  equalizing  the 
power  of  the  main-spring;  for  as  the  action 
of  a  spring  varies  with  its  degi'ee  of  tension, 
the  power  derived  from  the  force  of  a  spring 
requires  to  be  modified  according  to  cir- 
cumstances before  it  can  become  a  proper 
substitute  for  a  uniform  power.  In  order 
therefore  to  correct  this  irregular  action  of 
the  main-spring,  the  fusee  on  which  the 


Barrel  and  Fusee  of  a  Watch. 

chain  or  catgut  acts  is  made  somewhat  con- 
ical, so  that  its  radius  at  every  point  may  be 
adapted  to  the  strength  of  the  spring. 

Fusee  (fii-ze'),  n.  [From  Fr.  fusil,  which  is 
pronounced /use.  See  FusiL.]  1.  A  small 
neat  musket  or  firelock;  a  fusil. — 2.  Same 
as  Fuse  (which  see).— 3.  A  kind  of  match 
for  lighting  a  pipe,  cigar,  and  the  like. 

Fusee  (f  u-ze'),  n.    The  track  of  a  buck. 

Fusee-engine  (fii-ze'en-jin),  n.  A  machine 
for  making  fusees  for  watches  and  clocks. 

Fusel-oil  (fii'zel-oil),  n.  [G.  fusel,  spirits 
of  inferior  quality,  as  bad  brandy  or  gin, 
and  E.  oil.  ]  Oil  of  potato  -  spirit ;  crude 
amylic  alcohol  (C;Hi20).  It  is  a  colourless 
oily  spirit,  of  a  strong  and  nauseous  odour, 
which  produces  stupefying  effects.  Its  taste 
is  very  acrid  and  nauseous.  See  under 
Amtlic. 

Fusibility  (fiiz-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [See  Fusible.] 
The  quality  of  being  fusible,  or  of  being 
convertible  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state  by 
heat. 

Fusible  (fiiz'i-bl),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  fundo, 
fusum,  to  pour.]  That  may  be  melted  or  li- 


quefied.— Fusible  metal,  an  alloy,  usually  of 
lead,  tin,  and  bismuth,  compounded  in  such 
definite  proportions  as  to  melt  at  agiven  tem- 
perature.—Fasibie  IJlug,  in  steam-engines,  a 
plug  of  fusible  metal  placed  in  the  skin  of 
the  boiler,  so  as  to  melt,  and  allow  the  steam 
to  escape  when  a  dangerous  heat  is  reached. 
— Fusible  porcelain,  a  silicate  of  alumina 
and  soda  obtained  from  cryolite  and  sand, 
fused andworked  asglass.  — Fusible  calculus, 
a  variety  of  minary  concretion  consisting 
of  the  mixed  phosphates  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia,  and  of  lime.  It  is  so  named  be- 
cause it  fuses  before  the  blow-pipe. 

Fusiform  (fii'zi-f  oi-m),  a.  [L.  fusus,  a  spindle, 
and  forma,  fonn.]  Shaped  like  a  spindle: 
in  bot.  applied  to  roots  that  taper  to  both 
ends,  as  the  radish. 

Fusil  (fii'zil),  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  focile,  fucile,  from 


Fusil. 


Fusil  for  projecting  Grenades. 

L.  foculiis,  dim.  of  focus,  a  fire.]  A  light 
musket  or  firelock  resembling  a  carbine,  and 
which  might  be  slung  over  the  shoulder  by 
a  belt. 

Fusil  (fu'zil),  n.  [L./u^h.'J,  a  spindle.]  Abear- 

  ing  in  heraldry  differing 

from  the  lozenge  in  being 
longer  in  proportion  to 
its  breadth,  and  named 
from  its  shape,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  a  spindle. 
Fusil,  Fusile  (fiiz'il),  «. 
[Fr.  f  usile ;  L.  fusilis, 
from  fundo,  fusum,  to 
pour.]  1.  Capable  of  be- 
ing melted  or  rendered 
fluid  by  heat.  'A  kind  of  fusile  marble.' 
Woodward. —  2.  Running;  flowing,  as  a  li- 
quid. ' X  fusile  Philips. 
Fusileer,  Fusilier  (fii-zil-er'),  w-  [From 
fusil.]  Properly,  a  soldier  armed  with  a 
fusil;  an  infantry  soldier  who  l)ore  fireamis, 
as  distinguished  from  a  pikeman  and  archer. 
The  name  Fusiliers  was  formerly  given  to 
the  third  of  the  three  regiments  of  Foot 
Guards,  now  called  Scots  Guards,  and  is  still 
given  to  the  7th  Regiment  of  the  line,  called 
Royal  Fusiliers. 

Fusillade  (fii'zil-ad),  n.  [Fr.,  from /xsti,  a 
nuisket.  ]  A  simultaneous  discharge  of 
musketry;  as,  a  .general /((si'Hnde. 

Fusillade  (fu'zil-ad),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fusil- 
ludi-d;  iqir.  fusiUaditig.  To  shoot  down  by 
a  fusillade.    '  Fusillade  them  all.'  Carlyle. 

Fusinse  (fu-si'ne),  n.  pi.  A  sub-family  of  the 
turnip -shells  (Turbinellidfe),  the  typical 
genus  of  which  is  Fusus,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  spindle-shells. 

Fusing-point  (fiiz'ing-point),  n.  The  degree 
of  temperature  at  which  a  substance  melts 
or  liquefies;  point  of  fusion,  See  under  Fu- 
sion. 

Fusion  (fii'zhouy  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  fusio,  from 
fundo,  fusum,  to  pour.]  1.  The  act  or 
operation  of  melting  or  rendering  fluid  by 
heat,  without  the  aid  of  a  solvent;  as,  the 
fusion  of  ice  or  of  metals. — 2.  The  state  of 
being  melted  or  dissolved  by  heat ;  a  state 
of  fluidity  or  flowing  in  consequence  of  heat; 
as,  metals  in  fusion. — 3.  The  act  of  uniting 
or  blending"  together  things,  as  if  they  were 
melted  together;  complete  union. 

So  far  did  the  emperor  advance  in  this  work  of 
fusion  as  to  claim  a  place  for  himself  among  tlie 
Gaulish  deities.  I^Icrivale. 

— Aqueous  or  watery  fusion,  the  melting  of 
certain  crystals  by  heat  in  their  own  water  cif 
crystallization.— Dry /HSi'on,  the  liquefaction 
produced  in  salts  by  heat  after  the  water  of 
crystallization  has  been  expelled. — Igneous 
fusion,  the  melting  of  anhydrous  salts  by 
heat  without  their  undergoing  any  decom- 
position.— Point  of  fusion  of  metals,  the 
degree  of  heat  at  which  they  melt  or  liiiuefy. 
This  point  is  very  different  for  different 
metals.  Thus  potassium  fuses  at  13G°  Fahr., 
bismuth  at  504°,  lead  at  619°,  zinc  at  680°, 
silver  1832°,  gold  2282°.  Malleable  iron  re- 
quires tlie  highest  heat  of  a  smith's  forge 
(2912°);  while  cerium,  platinum,  and  some 
other  metals  are  infusible  in  the  heat  of  a 
smith's  forge,  but  are  fusible  before  the  oxy- 


hydi-ogen  blow-pipe. 
Fiisionless  (fti'zhon-les), 
[Scotch.] 
Tlie  auld  doited  deevil  is  nsfus, 


See  FlSSENLESS. 


Fusome  (fQ'sum),  a. 


as  a  docken. 
M.  Scott. 

[A.  Sax.  fits,  ready. 


ch,  c/iain;     ch.  Sc.  locA;     g,  gro;     j,  Job;     11,  Fr.  ton; 


g,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  azure.-  See  Key. 
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quick,  willing,  and  E.  some.]  Handsome; 
neat;  notable.  [Local.]  Grose. 
Fuss  (fus),  n.  [Probably  from  A.  Sax.  fils, 
quick,  willing,  ready;  leel,  fuss,  eager.]  A 
tumult ;  a  liustle  ;  unnecessary  or  annoying 
work;  much  ado  about  nothing. 

Old  mother  Dalmaine.  witli  all  her  fuss,  was  ever 
a  bad  cook,  and  overdid  everything^.  Disraeli. 

Fuss  (fus),  v.i.  To  make  much  ado  about 
trifles;  to  make  a  bustle. 


He  ftcssed,  fretted,  commanded,  and  was  obeyed. 

Sir  11^.  Scott. 

Fuss  (fus),  v.t.  To  disturb  or  confuse  with 
trilling  matters. 

Her  intense  quietude  of  bearing  suited  Miss  Gryce, 
who  could  not  bear  to  be  fussed.     CornhiU  Mag. 

Fussball,  n.    See  Fi  zzball. 

Fussily  (fus'i-fi),  ».t.    To  fuss.  [Vulgar.] 

Fussily  ( fus'i-11),  adv.  In  a  fussy  or  bust- 
ling nianiifr.  Byron. 

Fussiness  (fus'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
fussy;  bustle,  especially  needless  bustle. 

She  was  fussy  no  doubt ;  but  her  real  activity  bore 
a  fair  proportion  to  ^i^t/nssincss.  Marryat. 

Fussle  (fus'l),  V.t.    Same  as  Fuzzle. 
Fussock  (fus'ok),  n.    A  large,  fat  woman. 
[Provincial,  ] 

Fussy  (fus'i),  a.  Moving  and  acting  with 
fuss;  bustling;  making  ranch  ado  about 
tritles;  making  more  ado  than  is  necessary. 
'  A  fussy  way.'  Whately. 

Fust  (fust),  n.  [O.Fr.  fust,  Fr.  ftt;  It.  fusta; 
L.  fastis,  a  staff.]  In  arch,  the  shaft  of  a 
column  or  trunk  of  a  pilaster.  Gwilt. 

Fust  (fust),  n.  [O.Fr.  fust,  Fr.  fut,  a  cask, 
,fusti,  tasting  or  smelling  of  tlie  cask ;  Pr. 
fust,  wood,  from  L.  fustis,  a  stick,  a  baton.] 
A  strong  musty  smell. 

Fust  (fust),  V.  i.  To  become  mouldy;  to  smell 
ill. 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason 

To _/icst  in  us  unus'd.  Shak. 

Fusted  (fust'ed),  a.  Mouldy;  ill  smelling. 
np.  Hall. 

Fusteric  (f us'ter-ik),  11.  The  yellow  colour- 
ing matter  derived  from  f  ustet.  See  Fustet. 

Fustet  (fus'tet),  n.  [Fr.  Sp.  and  Pg.  fustete. 
from  L.  fastis,  a  stick,  staff.]  The  wood  of 
the  Rhus  cntinus  or  Venice  sumach,  a  South 
European  shrub  with  smooth  leaves  and  a 
remarkable  feathery  inflorescence.  It  yields 
a  fine  orange  colour,  which,  however,  is  not 
durable  witliout  a  mordant. 

Fustian  (f us'ti-an),  n.  [0.  Fr.  fustaine;  Fr. 
fataine;  It.  fastagno,  from  Fostat,  the  name 
of  a  suburb  of  Cairo,  whence  this  fabric  was 
fu'st  brought.]  1.  A  kind  of  coarse  twilled 
cotton  stuff,  or  stuff  of  cotton  and  linen 
with  a  pile  like  velvet,  but  shorter.  It  in- 
cludes corduroy,  moleskin,  velveteen,  &c. 
2.  An  inflated  style  of  writing;  a  kind  of 
writing  in  which  high-sounding  words  are 
used,  above  the  dignity  of  the  thoughts  or 
subject;  a  swelling  style;  bombast. 

Fustian  is  thoughts  and  words  ill  sorted.  Dryden. 

Fustian  (f us'ti-an),  a.  1.  Made  of  fustian. 
2.  Swelling  above  the  dignity  of  the  thoughts 
or  subject;  too  pompous;  ridiculously  tumid; 
bombastic. 

Virgil,  if  he  could  have  seen  the  first  verses  of  the 
SylvK,  would  have  thought  Statius  mad  in  \v\^fjisttan 
description  of  the  statue  on  the  brazen  horse. 

Dryden. 

Fustianist  (fus'ti-an-ist),  n.  One  who  writes 
Ijombast.  Milton. 

Fustic  (fus'tik),  71.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  fustoc,  from 
Sp.  fuste,  wood,  timber,  from  L.  fvstis,  a 
sticli,  a  staff.]  The  wood  of  the  Madura 
tinctoria,  a  tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  a  large  and  handsome  tree,  and  the 
timber,  though  like  most  other  dye-woods, 
brittle,  or  at  least  easily  splintered,  is  hard 
and  strong.  It  is  extensively  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  dyeing  of  yellow,  and  is 
largely  imported  for  that  purpose. — Young 
fustic,  same  as  Fustet  (which  see). 

Fustigatet  (fus'ti-gat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  fus- 
tigated; ppr.  fustigating.  [L.  fustigo,  to 
beat  with  a  stick— /"s*£s,  a  stick,  and  ago, 
to  drive.]   To  beat  with  a  cudgel;  to  cane. 

Fustigation  (fus-ti-ga'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  fustigating  or  cudgelling;  punishment  in- 
flicted by  cudgelling. 

Slighter  palm  of  martyrdom,  however,  shall  not  be 
denied  :  martyrdom  not  of  massacre,  yet  of  fustiga- 
tion. Carlyle. 

Fustilariant  (fus-ti-la'ri-an),  n.  [From 
fusty. \   A  low  fellow;  a  scoundrel. 

Away,  you  scullion!  you  rampallian!  yo\x  fustila- 
riaft!   I'll  tickle  your  catastrophe.  Shak. 

Fustilug.t  Fustilugst  (fus'ti-lug,  fus'ti- 
lugz),  n.    A  gross,  fat,  unwieldy  person. 


A  longitudinal  piece 
the  splinter-bar  and 

L.  futilis,  that  easily 


You  may  daily  see  such  fusiitugs  walking  in  the 
streets,  like  so  many  tuns.  jFuiLins,  16:^9. 

Fustiness  (f  us'ti-nes),  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  fusty;  an  ill  smell  from  mouldiness, 
or  mouldiness  itself. 

Fusty  (fus' ti),  a.  [See  Fust.]  Mouldy; 
musty;  ill-smelling;  rank;  rancid.  'A fusty 
nut  with  no  kernel.'  Shak. 

It  was  that  free  and  familiar  communing  with  the 
beauties  of  English  nature  in  their  softer  forms  that 
gave  his  (Peacock's)  writings  the  freshness  which  so 
often  relieves  them  from  the  oppressive  taint  of  the 
midnight  oil  and  the  fusty  library.        Edtn.  Rev. 

Fusulina  (fti-su-li'na),  n.  [L.  fusus,  a 
spindle.]  A  genus  of  fossil  Foraminifera, 
so  named  from  their  fusiform  shells.  They 
occur  in  the  coal  formations  of  Russia  espe- 
cially. 

Fusure  (fii'zhiir),  n.  [L.  fvsura.   See  Fuse, 
t.  ]  The  act  of  fusing  or  melting;  smelting. 

Baihnj. 

Fusus  (fu'zus),  n.  [L.,  a  spindle.]  A  genus 
of  ga-teropodous  molluscs  nearly  allied  to 
Murex,  characterized  by  a  somewhat  spindle- 
shaped  imivalve  shell,  swelling  out  in  its 
middle  or  lower  part,  with  a  caualiculated 
base,  an  elongated  spire,  a  smooth  columella, 
and  the  lip  not  slit.  The  genus  comprises 
many  species.  The  red  whelk  of  England, 
the  '  roaring  buckie '  of  the  Scotch,  is  the 
F.  antiquus. 

Futcliell(fuch'el),  n. 
of  timber  supporting 
pole  of  a  carriage. 

Futile  (fQ'til),  a.  [Fr. 
pours  out,  that  cannot  be  depended  upon, 
vain,  worthless,  from  fundo,  fusum,  to 
pour.]   l.t  Talkative ;  loquacious;  tattling. 

One  futile  person,  that  maketh  it  his  glory  to  tell, 
will  do  more  hurt  than  many  that  know  it  their  duty 
to  conceal.  Bacon. 

2.  Trifling ;  of  no  weight  or  importance  ;  of 
no  effect ;  answering  no  valuable  purpose ; 
worthless. 

Of  its  history  little  is  recorded,  and  that  little 
futile.  Ruskin. 

Syn.  Trifling,  trivial,  frivolous,  unimportant, 
useless,  worthless. 

Futilely  (fu'til-li),  adv.  In  a  futile  manner. 

Futility  (fii-til'i-ti),  n.  I  f  The  quality  of 
being  talkative  ;  talkativeness ;  loquacious- 
ness; loquacity. 

This  fable  d^es  not  strike  so  much  at  the  futility 
of  women,  as  at  tiie  incontinent  levity  of  a  prying 
himiour.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  The  quality  of  producing  no  valuable 
effect;  triflingness;  unimportance;  want  of 
weight  or  effect;  as,  the  futility  of  measures 
or  schemes ;  to  expose  the  futility  of  argu- 
ments. 

I  have  ridiculed  the  futil- 
ity of  speculative  minds  only 
when  they  would  pave  the 
clouds  instead  of  the  streets. 

Landor. 

Futiloust  (fii'til-us),  a. 
Worthless;  trifling. 

FuttOCk  (fut'tok),  n. 
[Corrupted  from  foot- 
hook  or  foot-lock.\ 
Naut.  one  of  the  mid- 
dle timbers,  between 
the  floor  and  the  upper 
timbers,  or  the  timbers 
raised  over  the  keel, 
which  form  the  breadth 
of  the  ship. — Futtock- 
plates,  iron  plates  on 
the  upper  part  of  which 
the  dead  eyes  are  fixed, 
while  round  holes  are  punched  at  the  lower 
end  for  the  futtock-shrouds  to  hook  in. — 
Futtock-shrouds,  small  shrouds  leading  from 
the  shrouds  of  the  main,  mizzen,  and  fore 
masts  to  the  shrouds  of  the  top-masts.  In 
the  figure  a  a  are  the  dead-eyes,  6  6  the 
futtock-plates,  and  c  c  the  futtock-shrouds. 
— Futtock-stave,  a  short  piece  of  rope  served 
over  with  spun  yarn,  to  which  the  shrouds 
are  confined  at  the  cat-harpings. 

Futurablet  (fii'tur-a-bl),  a.  Possible  or 
likely  to  occur  in  the  future.  '  Things  not 
only  future,  hut  futarahle.'  Fuller. 

Future  (fii'tur),  a.  [Fr.futur;  'L.  .futurus, 
future  part,  of  sum,  fa  i,  to  be.  ]  That  is  to 
be  or  come  hereafter;  that  will  exist  at  any 
time  after  the  present;  as,  the  next  moment 
is  future  to  the  present. 

The  gratitude  of  place  expectants  is  a  lively  sense 
offuture  i^^ours.  Sir  R.  li-'alpole. 

— Future  tense,  in  grammar,  tliat  tense  of 
a  verb  which  is  used  when  we  wish  to  ex- 
press that  an  act  or  event  is  yet  to  take 
place. 

Future  (fu'tar),  n.    Time  to  come;  time 


Futtock  Plates  and 
Shrouds. 


subsequent  to  the  present;  in  a  collective 
sense,  events  that  are  to  happen  after  the 
present  time. 

She  rose  upon  a  wind  of  prophecy 
Dilating  on  the  future.  Tennyson. 

Futurely  (fii'tur-li),  adv.    In  time  to  come. 

It  more  imports  me 
Than  all  the  actions  that  I  have  foregone. 
Or  futurely  can  hope. 

Tioo  Noble  Kinsmen, 

Futurist  (fu'tiir-ist),  n.  1.  One  who  has  re- 
gard to  the  future;  one  whose  main  interest 
lies  in  the  future;  an  expectant. — 2.  In  theol. 
one  who  holds  that  the  prophecies  of  the 
Bible  are  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

Futuritial  (fd-tiir-i'slial),  a.  Relating  to 
futurity;  future.    Hamilton.  [Rare.] 

Futuritlon  (fQ-tiir-i'shon),  n.  The  state  of 
being  to  come  or  exist  hereafter.  [Rare.] 

Nothing  .  .  .  can  have  this  imagined  futurition, 
but  as  it  IS  decreed.  Coleridge. 

Futurity  (fu-tiir'i-ti),  n.  ].  The  state  of 
being  yet  to  come,  or  to  come  hereafter.— 

2.  Future  time;  time  to  come. 

I  will  contrive  some  way  to  make  it  known  to 
futurity.  Swift. 

3.  Event  to  come. 

All  futurities  are  naked  before  the  All-seeing  Eye. 

South. 

Fuze  (fiiz),  n.  A  tube  filled  with  combus- 
tible matter.    See  FUSE. 

Fuzee  (ffl-ze'),  )!.  In  farriery,  a  kind  of 
splint  applied  to  the  legs  of  horses. 

Fuzee  (f u-ze'),  n.  A  kind  of  match ;  same 
as  Fusee.  '  Itinerant  vendors  of  such  things 
as  lucifer-matches,  boot-laces,  fuzees,  &c.' 
Mayhew. 

Fuzz  (f uz),  D.  i.  [Akin  to ^22.]  To  fly  off  in 
minute  particles. 

Fuzz  (fuz),  n.  Fine,  light  particles ;  loose, 
volatile  matter.  Smart. 

Fuzz  (fuz),  v.t.  [From  above  noun;  lit.  to 
make  the  head  light.  ]  To  intoxicate ;  to 
fuzzle.    [Old  slang.] 

The  university  troop  dined  with  the  Earl  of  Abing- 
don, and  came  home  well  fitzzed.  -7-  Wood. 

FuzzbaU,  Fussball  (fuz'bal,  fus'bal),  n. 
Tlie  common  name  of  Lycoperdon,  a  fungus 
which,  when  pressed,  bursts  and  scatters 
a  flue  dust;  a  puff-ball. 

Fuzzle  (fuz'l),  v.t.  [Freq.  from hence 
fuddle.]   To  intoxicate;  to  fuddle.  Burton. 

Fuzzy  (fuz'i),  a.  [See  Fozy.]  Light  and 
spongy;  rough  and  shaggy.  [Provincial.] 

I  enquire  whether  it  be  the  thin  membrane  or  the 
inward  and  something  soft  and  fuzzy  pulp  it  con- 
tains that  raises  and  represents  to  itself  these  arbi- 
trarious  figments  and  chimeras.        Dr.  H.  More. 

Yy  (fi),  exclam.  [See  FlE.]  A  word  which 
expresses  blame,  dislike,  disapprobation, 
abhorrence,  or  contempt,  and  sometimes 
surprise. 

Fy,  my  lord, fy  I  a  soldier,  and  afraid?  Shak. 

Fyke,  f .  and  V.    Same  as  Fike.  [Scotch.] 
Fyke  (fik),  n.    A  bag-net  used  in  catching 
fish,  allowing  them  to  enter  but  not  to  re- 
turn.   [United  States.] 
Fylet  (fil),  v.t.    To  file;  to  smooth;  to  give 
polish  to. 

However,  sir,  ye  fyle 
Your  courteous  tongue  his  prayses  to  compyle. 

Spenser. 

Fyle  (fyl),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  fijlan,  to  make  foul. 
See  FILE.]  To  make  foul  or  fllthy;  to  make 
dirty;  to  deflle;  to  foul;  to  soil.  [Scotch.] 

Her  face  wad  fyle  the  Logan-water.  Burns. 

Fylfot  (fil'fot),  n.  A  peculiarly-formed  cross, 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe,  about  the  sixth  century,  from 
India  or  China,  where  it  was  employed  as  a 
mystic  symbol  among  religious  devotees;  it 


Fylfots. 

1,  From  embroidery  on  mitre  of  Thomas  h  Becket. 

2,  From  a  brass  in  Lewknor  Church,  Oxfordshire. 

is  often  used  in  decoration  and  embroidery 
in  the  middle  ages. 
Fyt,t  Fyttet  (fit),  n.    [A.  Sax.  fitt,  a  song; 
Jittan,  to  sing.]   A  musical  strain;  a  canto; 
a  song.    See  FiTT. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hfer;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  icy. 
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G,  the  seventh  letter  in  the  English  alphabet. 
If  we  bend  the  tongue  so  as  to  form  an  arch, 
which  presses  against  the  hinder  part  of  the 
roof  of  tlie  mouth,  and  produce  a  sound  by 
lowering  the  tongue,  and  giving  utterance 
to  voice,  the  sound  is  called  in  English  g 
hard,  which  is  a  guttural  mute,  the  '  voiced ' 
or  soft  or  sonant  sound  corresponding  to 
tlie  '  breathed '  or  hard  or  surd  sound  k  (or  c 
hard).  This  sound  of  g  is  what  the  letter 
always  has  before  a  (except  in  gaol),  o,  u,  and 
wlien  initial  also  before  e  and  i  in  all  words 
of  English  origin,  and  when  final.  The 
soft  sound  of  g,  or  that  which  it  more  com- 
monly has  before  e,  i,  and  y,  as  in  gem,  gin, 
gymnastics,  is  a  palatal  sound  the  same  as 
that  of  j,  and  did  not  occur  in  tlie  oldest 
English  or  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  the  voiced 
sound  corresponding  to  the  breathed  sound 
ch,  as  in  church.  The  letter  G  was  a  Roman 
invention  introduced  in  comparatively  late 
times ;  it  was  formed  from  C,  wliich  pre- 
viously had  been  doing  double  duty  as  the 
representative  of  both  the  sound  of  k  and 
that  of  g  (as  in  give).  G  is  silent  before  ii 
at  the  beginning  of  words,  asgimt,  gnaw;  in 
the  middle  of  words  before  n  it  is  generally 
pronounced;  at  the  end,  though  not  pro- 
nounced it  lias  the  effect  of  lengthening  the 
preceding  vowel,  as  in  benign,  condign, 
malign,  campaign.  In  a  number  of  words 
which  in  Anglo-Saxon  contained  a  guttural 
h,  it  has  intruded  itself  before  the  h,  forming 
a  combination  which  now  merely  lengthens 
the  preceding  vowel  sound,  as  in  fought, 
bought,  bright,  might,  night,  nigh,  high.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  g  seems  often  to  have  had  a 
sound  nearly  equivalent  to  our  y,  and  in 
many  English  words  has  been  softened  into 
y  or  w,  or  in  other  ways;  as,  A.  Sax.  gear,  E. 
year;  A.  Sax.  bugan,  E.  bow;  A.  Sax.  gelic, 
E.  alike;  A.  Sax.  fmger,  E.  fair;  A.  Sax. 
wcega,  E.  way;  A.  Sax.  layu,  E.  law;  A.  Sax. 
sage,  E.  saio.  In  words  originally  beginning 
with  a  w,  and  borrowed  from  the  German 
into  the  French,  a  g  has  been  inserted  before 
the  w,  hence  E.  guard  and  ward,  guarantee 
and  warrayit,  guise  and  xoise,  Fr.  guerre,  E. 
war;  comp.  W.  gwain  for  E.  wain,  gwell  for 
well. — As  a  numeral,  G  was  anciently  used 
to  denote  400,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  G, 
40,000. — In  the  calendar  it  is  the  seventh  Do- 
minical letter. — In  music,  (a)  the  fifth  note 
and  dominant  of  the  normnl  scale  of  C,  called 
also  sol;  (b)  the  lowest  note  of  the  grave 
hexachord;  in  the  Guidonian  system  gamma 
ut;  (c)  a  name  of  the  treble  clef,  which  is 
seated  on  the  G  or  second  line  of  the  treble 
staff,  and  which  formerly  had  the  form  of  G. 

Gab  (gab),  n.  [Dan.  gab,  Sw.  gap,  the 
mouth.  Cog.  Ir.  cob,  gob,  mouth,  O.Fr.  gob, 
a  gulp,  a  mouthful.  See  the  verb.  Alcin 
gape,  gap,  gobble.]  The  mouth;  hence,  idle 
talk;  chatter;  loquacity;  as,  he  has  the  gift 
of  the  (/aft.  [CoUoq.] 

Gab  (gab),  D.  i.  [A.  Sax.  yabban,  to  scoff :  of  wide 
alliance  in  Teutonic,  Romance,  and  Celtic 
groups.  Comp.  D.  gabberen,  to  joke,  to  chat- 
ter; Icel.  gabba.  It.  gabbare,  Fr.  gaber,  to 
deceive;  Armor,  goab,  mockery.  Akin  O.E. 
and  Sc.  gab,  the  mouth,  gabble,  gibber,  jibber, 
gape.  See  Gape.]  To  talk  much;  to  prate; 
to  talk  idly.  [Colloq.] 

Thou  art  one  of  the  kniijhts  of  France,  who  hold  it 
for  glee  and  pastime  to  <^afi,  as  they  term  it,  of  ex- 
ploits beyond  human  power.  Sir  IF.  Scott. 

Gab  (gab),  n.  In  steam-engines,  the  name 
given  to  the  hook  on  the  end  of  the  eccen- 
tric rod  opposite  the  strap. 

Gabarage  (gaTjer-aj),  n.  Coarse  packing- 
cloth:  a  term  formerly  used  for  the  wrappers 
in  which  Irish  goods  were  packed. 

Gabardine,  Gaberdine  (ga'bar-den,  ga'ber- 
den),  n.  [Sp.  gabardina,  O.Fr.  galvardine, 
which  Littr6  believes  to  be  connected  with 
the  L.L.  galnape,  gaunape,  a  loose  overcoat, 
which  appears  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  L.  galbanum  or  galbinum,  a  vestment. 
Comp.  Sp.  and  O.Fr.  gaban,  Fr.  caban,  a 
greatcoat,  a  cape.]  A  coarse  frock  or  loose 
upper  garment;  a  mean  dress. 

You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog^. 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  ^aderdt'fie.  Shak. 

Gabbard,  Gabart  (gab'ard,  gab'art),  n.  [Fr. 
gabare.  Armor,  kobar  or  gobar,  a  lighter.] 


A  kind  nf  heavy-built  vessel  or  lighter  built 
especially  for  inland  navigation.  [Scotch.] 
Gabbe.t  v.i.    To  gab  ;  to  talk  idly;  to  lie. 

Chaucer. 

Gabble  (gab'l),  v.  i.  pret.  &  pp.  gabbled;  ppr. 
gabbling.  [Freq.  from  r/aft.]  1.  To  prate;  to 
talk  noisily  and  rapidly ;  to  talk  without 
meaning. 

Such  a  rout,  and  such  a  rabble, 

Run  to  hear  Jack  Pudding  Sivifi. 

2.  To  utter  inarticulate  sounds  with  rapidity. 

The  noisy  geese        i^abbled  o'er  the  pool. 

Goldsjitiih. 

Gabble  (gab'l),  n.  l.  Loud  or  rapid  talk 
witliout  meaning. 

Forthwith  a  hideous, Cir*<^/<?  rises  loud 

Among  the  builders;  each  to  other  calls 

Not  understood.  Miltoji. 

2.  Inarticulate  sounds  rapidly  uttered,  as  of 
fowls. 

Gabbler  (gab'ler),  n.  One  who  gabbles ;  a 
piater;  a  noisy  talker;  one  that  utters  inar- 
ticulate sounds. 

Gabbro  (gab'bro),  )i.  In  mineral,  the  name 
given  by  tlie  Italians  to  a  rock  consisting 
essentially  of  diallage  and  white  epidote  or 
saussurite.  It  is  the  euphotide  of  the  French, 
and  the  vcrde  di  Corsica  diiro  of  artists. 

Gabbronite,  Gabronite  (gab'bron-it,  ga'- 

Ijrou-it),  n.  [It.  gabbro.]  A  mineral,  sujj- 
posed  to  be  a  variety  of  scapolite,  occurring 
in  masses,  whose  structure  is  more  or  less 
foliated,  or  sometimes  compact.  Its  colours 
are  gray,  bluish  or  greenish-gray,  and  some- 
times red. 

Gabby  (gab'i),  a.  Talkative;  chattering;  lo- 
quacious. [Scotch.] 

On  condition  I  were  gabby 

As  either  thee  or  honest  Habby.  Ratnsay. 

Gabel,  Gabelle  (ga'bel,  ga-belO,  n.  [Fr.  ga- 
belle,  Pr.  yabcla,  gabella,  It.  gabella,  and  0. 
It.  cabella,  caballa,  Sp.  gabela,  from  Ar. 
kabdla,  tax,  impost.  See,  however.  Gavel.] 
A  tax,  impost,  or  excise  duty;  particularly, 
in  France,  a  tax  on  salt. 

The  gabets  of  Naples  are  very  high  on  oil,  wine, 
tobacco,  and  indeed  on  almost  everything  that  can 
be  eaten,  drank,  or  worn.  Addison. 

Gabeler  (ga'bel-er),  n.  A  collector  of  the 
gabel  or  of  taxes. 

Gabelle  (ga-bel),  n.   [Fr.]  See  Gabel. 

Gaberdine,      See  Gabardine. 

Gaberlunzie  (ga-ber-lun'zi),  n.  [A  contr. 
for  gnberlunzie-man,  from  Sc.  gaberlunzie, 
a  wallet,  and  that  compounded  of  a  contr. 
of  gabardine,  and  lunzie,  a  Sc.  form  of  loin, 
the  wallet  resting  on  the  loins.]  A  mendi- 
cant ;  a  poor  guest  who  cannot  pay  for  his 
entertainment.    [Scotch.  ] 

Gabian  (ga'bi-an),  a.  A  term  applied  to  a 
variety  of  petroleum  or  mineral  naphtha  ex- 
uding from  the  strata  at  Gabian,  a  village  in 
the  department  of  H6rault,  France. 

Gabilla  (ga-bil'a),  n.  A  finger  or  parcel  of 
tobacco  in  Cuba,  consisting  of  about  thirty- 
six  to  forty  leaves.  The  bales  are  usually 
made  up  of  80  hands,  each  of  4  gabillas. 
Simmonds. 

Gabion  (ga'bi-on),  n.  [Fr.,  It.  gabbione,  a 
large  cage,  from  gabbia,  a  cage,  from  L.L. 
gabia  (=L.  cavea),  an  inclosure,  from  L.  ca- 


Part  of  Trench  with  G  ibior.s  and  Fascmes. 


j)».5, hollow.]  In  fort,  alarge  basket  of  wicker- 
work,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  but  without  a 
bottom,  filled  with  earth,  and  serving  to 
shelter  men  from  an  enemy's  fire.  In  a  siege 
when  forming  a  trench,  a  row  of  gabions  is 
placed  on  the  outside  nearest  the  fortress. 


and  filled  with  earth  as  it  is  dug  from  the 
trench.  Each  gabion  is  about  33  inches  in 
height,  but  this  height  is  usually  increased 
by  placing  a  row  of  fascines  on  the  top. 

Gabionage  (ga'bi-on-aj),  n.  In  fort,  a  col- 
lective term  for  gabions  used  in  fortification. 

Gabioned  (ga'bi-ond),  a.  In  fort,  furnished 
with,  foi'med  of,  or  protected  by  gabions. 
'  Floating  batteries,  strongly  parapetted  and 
gabioned.'    W.  H.  Russell. 

Gabionnade  (ga'bi-on-ad),  n.  In  fort,  a  work 
liastily  thrown  up  ;  especially,  one  consist- 
ing of  gabions. 

Gable  (ga'bl),  n.  [Norm,  gable,  L.  L.  gabulu  m, 
from  the  Teut. ;  comp.  Goth,  gibla,  a  pin- 
nacle; 0.  H.G.  gipili,  head,  top;  G.  giebel, 
the  ridge  or  pointed  end  of  a  house ;  Dan. 
gavl,  D.  gevel  (like  O.E.  and  Sc.  gavel),  Icel. 
gajl,  the  sliarp  end  of  a  thing,  the  galjle  of  a 
house.  ]  In  a  rch,  the  triangular  end  of  a  house 
or  other  building,  from  tlie  level  of  tlie  eaves 
to  the  top,  and  distinguished  from  a  pedi- 


Wooden  Gable  of  sixteenth  century  at  Coventry. 


ment  by  tliis,  among  other  things,  that  It 
is  not  surmounted  by  a  cornice;  also  the  end- 
wall  of  a  house;  a  gable-end.  —Mutual  gable, 
in  Scots  law,  a  wall  separating  two  houses 
and  common  to  both. 

Gablet  (ga'lil).  n.    A  cable.  Chapman. 

Gable-end  (ga'ld-end),  n.  The  triangular- 
topped  end-wall  of  a  house. 

Gable-roof  (ga'bl-rof),  n.  In  arch  a  roof 
converging  to  an  apex,  and  open  to  the  slop- 
ing rafters  or  spars. 

Gable-roofed  (ga'bl-rof t),  a.  In  arch,  having 
a  roof  converging  to  an  apex  in  the  manner 
of  a  gable,  tlie  sloping  rafters  being  left 
open  to  the  interior,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  cross-beams,  or  an  arched  ceiling. 

Gablet  (ga'blet),  n.  In  arch,  a  small  gable 
or  gable-shaped  decoration,  frequently  in- 
troduced on  buttresses,  screens,  &c. 

Gab-lever,  Gab-lifter  (gab'ie-ver,  gab'iift- 

er),  (I.  In  steam-engines,  a  contrivance  for 
lifting  the  gab  from  the  wrist  on  the  crank 
of  the  eccentric  shaft  in  order  to  disconnect 
the  eccentric  froni  the  valve  gear. 

Gable-'windO'W  (ga'bl- win-do),  n.  A  window 
in  the  end  or  gable  of  a  building,  or  a  window 
having  its  upper  part  shaped  like  a  gable. 

Gablock  (gab'lok),  n.  A  false  spur  fitted  on 
to  the  heel  of  a  gamecock  to  make  it  more 
effective  in  fighting.  Craig. 

Gabrielite  (ga'bri-el-it),  n.  JEccles.  one  of  a 
sect  of  Anabaptists  in  Pomerania,  so  called 
from  one  Gabriel  ScherUng. 

Gabronite  (ga'bron-it),  n.  See  Gabbronite. 

Gaby,  Ga'Wby  (ga'bi,  ga'bi),  n.  [From  root 
of  gape.]  A  silly,  foolish  person;  a  dunce; 
a  simpleton;  a  goose.    [Colloq. ] 

Gad  (gad),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gadu,  also  gdd,  a 
goad,  a  sharp  point;  Icel.  gaddr,  Sw.  gadd, 
a  goad,  a  spike,  a  sting;  comp.  Ir.  gada,  a 
bar  or  ingot  of  metal.  Goad  is  a  slightly 
different  form  of  the  same  word.]  l.t  Tlie 
point  of  a  spear  or  arrowhead.— 2.  t  A  style 
or  graver. 

I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass 
And  with  a  Pad  of  steel  will  write  these  words. 

Shak. 

3.  A  steel  spike  in  the  knuckle  of  a  gauntlet. 
See  GADLING.— 4.  A  goad.  [Scotch  or  pro- 
vincial English.]  —  5.  A  wedge  or  ingot  of 
steel  or  ii'ou. 

Flemish  steel  is  brought  down  the  Rhine  to  Dort 
and  other  parts  some  in  bars  and  some  in  gads;  and 
therefore  called  Flemish  steel,  and  sometimes  gad 
steel.  Moxoit. 

6.t  A  sceptre  or  club.    Mir.  for  Mags.  — - 


ch,  cAain;     Ch,  Sc.  locft;     S,go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  toji;     ng,  sins';     TH,  £Aen;  th,  <Ain;     w,  U'ig;   wh,  loAig;  zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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7.  In  mining,  a  pointed  wedge-like  tool, 
tipped  witli  steel,  and  of  a  peculiar  form, 
wliich  tlie  miner  forces  into  a  rent  in  the 
rock  for  tlie  purpose  of  separating  it.  — 

8.  Any  rod  or  stick,  as  a  flsliing-rod,  a 
measuring-rod.— 9.  In  old  Scotch  prisons  a 
round  bar  of  iron  crossing  the  condemned 
cell  horizontally  at  the  height  of  about 
6  inclies  from  tlie  floor,  and  strongly  built 
into  the  wall  at  either  end.  The  ankles 
of  the  prisoner  sentenced  to  death  were 
secured  witliin  shackles  whicli  were  con- 
nected by  a  chain  about  4  feet  long,  with 
a  large  iron  ring  whicli  travelled  on  the 
gad. — Upon  the  gad,  upon  the  spur  or  im- 
pulse of  the  moment.  Shak. 

Gad  (gad),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  gadded;  ppr.  gad- 
ding. [Probably  from  the  restless  running 
about  of  animals  stung  by  the  gadfly.  ]  1.  To 
walk  about;  to  rove  or  ramble  idly  or  with- 
out any  fixed  purpose. 

Give  the  water  no  passajje,  neither  a  wicked  woman 
liberty  to  ^-tirf  abroad.  Ecclus.  xxv.  25. 

Hence — 2.    To  act  or  move  without  re- 
straint; to  wander,  as  in  thought  or  speech; 
to  straggle,  as  in  growth. 
The  good  nuns  would  check  her £^addui£- tongue 
Full  often.  TeJtnyso7t. 

Desert  caves 
With  wild  tliyme  and  the ^ixcidiu^  vine  o'ergfrown. 

A'aiton. 

Gadabout  (gad'a-bout),  n.  One  who  walks 
about  without  business.  [Colloq.] 

Gad-bee  (gad'be),  n.    Same  as  Gadfl,y. 

Gadder  (gad'er),  ?i.  A  rambler;  one  that 
roves  about  idly. 

A  drunken  woman,  and  a  gadder  abroad,  causeth 
great  anger,  and  she  will  not  cover  her  own  shame. 

Ecclus.  xxvi.  8. 

Gaddingly  (gad'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  gadding, 

reiving,  or  idle  manner. 
Caddish  (gad'ish),  a.    Disposed  to  gad  or 

wander  al)out  idly. 

Gaddishness  (gad'ish-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  Ix'iiig  gaddish;  disposition  to  flaunt  about. 
'  (t(ii?(Zi,'.7i/i<'SS  and  folly.'    Aby.  Leighton. 

Gadfly  (gad'lli),  n.  [A.  ,Sax.  gad,  a  goad,  and 
E.7/;/.]  A  dipterous  insect  of  the  genus  CEs- 
trus,  which  stings  cattle,  and  deposits  its  eggs 
in  their  skin;  called  also  Botfly.  The  species 
which  infests  oxen  is  the  (Estrvs  bovis.  The 
species  of  the  family  Tabanidfe  are  also 
called  gadflies.  They  are  very  bloodthirsty 
creatures, and  have,  in  their  lancet-furnished 
mouths,  an  apparatus  admirably  fitted  to 
aid  them  in  getting  blood.  All  the  gadflies 
are  also  known  by  the  name  Breeze. 

Gadhelic  (gad-he'lik  or  gal'lik),  a.  [See 
Gaelic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  branch 
of  the  Celtic  race  which  comprises  the  Erse 
of  Ireland,  the  Gaels  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Manx  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  as  distinguished 
from  the  Cymric  branch,  which  comprises 
the  Welsh  and  Bretons,  as  also  the  Cornish, 
and  generally  all  the  earliest  Celtic  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain.  Ireland  was  the  earliest 
home  of  the  Gadhelic  branch,  whence  it 
spread  to  Scotland  in  the  sixth  century,  a 
portion  of  the  branch,  under  the  name  of 
Scots,  Iiaving  then  settled  in  Argyle.  The 
Scots  ultimately  became  the  dominant  race, 
the  Picts,  an  earlier  Cymric  race,  being  lost 
in  them. 

Gadhelic  (gad-he'lik  or  gal'ik),  n.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Gadhelic  branch  of  the  Celtic 
race,  comprising  the  Erse,  Gaelic,  and  Manx. 

Gadldse  (ga'di-de),  Ji.  [SeeGADUS.]  A  family 
of  soft-flnned  teleostean  fishes,  having  the 
ventral  flns  pointed  and  attached  to  the 
throat,  of  which  the  common  codfish  serves 
as  the  type.  The  genus  Gadus  is  exceedingly 
numerous  both  in  species  and  individuals, 
and  taking  them  altogether  they  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable  fishes  m  the 


Gadidae. 

Common  Codfish  {Gadtis  mcrrhna).  v.  Ventral 
fins,  pointed,  and  placed  near  the  pectoral,  p.  Pec- 
toral fin. 

sea  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  Be- 
sides the  cod  the  family  comprises  the  had- 
dock, whiting,  ling,_&c. 

Gaditanian  (ga-di-ta'ni-an),  a.  [L.  Gadita- 
nus,  from  Gades,  Cadiz.]  Belonging  or  re- 
lating to  Cadiz  in  Spain,  or  its  inhabitants. 

Gaditanian  (ga-di-ta'ni-an),  n.  A  native  or 
an  inhabitant  of  Cadiz. 


Gadling.t  n.    One  given  to  gad  about;  an 

idle  vagabond.  Chaucer. 

Gadling,  t  a.  Given  to  gadding  about ; 
rambling;  straggling. 

Gadling,  t  n.    [From  A.  \ 
Sax.  gad,  a  goad.]    In  5B?^b 
ancient  armoxir,  a  spike  ^^liij'  T^i^s, 
of  steel  on  the  knuckles  ^^5s:£^i^<s 
of  the  gloves  of  mail.  ^-'-Q<^9 

Gadoid  (gad'oid),  a.   [L.  Gadlings. 
gadus,  a  cod,  and  Gr. 
eidos,  resemblance.]  Kelating  to  the  Gadidae 
or  codfishes. 

Gadoid  (gad'oid),  n.  An  individual  of  a 
family  of  fishes,  Gadidae. 

Gadolinite  (ga'do-lin-it),  n.  A  mineral,  so 
called  from  Professor  Gadolin,  a  E-ussiau 
chemist ;  it  occurs  usually  in  amorphous 
masses  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  having  the 
appearance  of  vitreous  lava.  It  consists  of 
yttria,  silica,  and  the  protoxides  of  cerium 
and  iron. 

Gadred,  t  pp.    Gathered.  Chaucer. 

Gadsman  (gadz'man),  n.    See  Gaubsman. 

Gad-steel  (gad'stel),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gad,  a  small 
bar  or  goad,  and  E.  stecl.'\  Flemish  steel:  so 
named  from  its  being  wrouglit  in  gads. 

Gadus  (ga'dus),  11.  [L.,  a  codfish.]  The 
codfish  genus,  a  Xinna>an  genus  of  mala- 
copterygian  fishes,  coextensive  with  the 
family  GadidaB.  It  included  the  common 
cod,  the  haddock,  whiting,  hake,  ling,  &c. 
The  name  is  retained  in  some  systems  of 
zoology  for  the  genus  of  the  Gadidfe  which 
includes  the  common  cod,  the  liaddock,  the 
dorse,  &c. 

Gad-wall  (gad'wal),  11.  [Said  to  be  from  gad, 
to  walk  about,  and  well.'\  The  common 
name  of  Anas  strepera,  a  species  of  duck 
not  so  large  as  the  mallard,  with  long  and 
pointed  wings  and  a  vigorous  and  rapid 
flight.  It  appears  to  dislike  exposure,  and 
hides  itself,  if  the  locality  permit,  in  thick 
reeds  and  aquatic  herbage.  It  is  rarely 
found  in  Britain  or  Ireland.  North  Ame- 
rica as  far  down  as  South  Carolina,  and 
the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  seem  to  be  its 
favourite  habitat.  In  southern  and  western 
regions  it  is  noted  as  a  bird  of  passage. 
Russian  naturalists  liave  observed  it  in  Cau- 
casia, and  it  has  been  found  in  North-west 
India. 

Gae  (ga),       and  t    Togo.  [Scotch.] 
Gae-down,  Gae-doun  (ga'doun,  ga'don),  n. 
[Scotch.]   1.  The  act  of  swallowing. — 2.  A 
guzzling  or  drinldng  match. 

He  sent  Jamie  Grieve  the  keeper,  and  sicken  a  day 
as  we  liad  wi'  tlie  foumarts  and  the  tods,  and  sicken 
a  h\iK\\e  gae-down  as  we  had  again  e'en. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Gael  (gal),  n.  A  Scottish  Highlander  or  Celt. 

Gaelic  (gal'ik),  a.  [Gael.  Gaidhealach,  Gae- 
lach,  Gaelic,  from  Gaidheal,  a  Gael.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Gaels,  a  Celtic  race  inha- 
biting the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  as,  tlie 
Gaelic  language. 

Gaelic  (gal'ik),  n.  [Gael.  Gaidhlig,  Gaelig.  ] 
The  language  of  the  Celts  inhabiting  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  See  Gadhelic. 

Gaet  (gat),  n.  [See  Gate.]  Manner;  habit; 
practice.  [Scotch.] 

An'  may  they  never  learn  the  gaets 

O'  ither  vile  wanrestfu"  pets.  Burjis. 

Gaif  (gaf),  71.  [Probably  from  Celt,  gaf, 
hooked,  a  hook,  or  Fr.  gafl'c,  Sp.  and  Pg. 
gaf  a,  a  hook;  in  any  case  connected  with 
gajfle  and  the  words  there  mentioned.] 
1.  A  harpoon;  a  gaff-hook. —2.  Kaut.  a  spar 
used  to  extend  the  upper  edge  of  fore-and- 
aft  sails  which  are  not  set  on  stays,  as  the 


Cutter. — a,  Galf ;  6,  gaff-topsail. 


main-sail  of  a  sloop  or  the  spanker  of  a  ship. 
At  the  lower  or  fore  end  it  has  a  kind  of 
fork  called  the  jaw  (the  prongs  are  the 


cheeks),  which  embraces  the  mast;  the  outer 
end  is  called  the  peak.  The  jaw  is  secured 
in  its  position  by  a  rope  passing  round  the 
mast. —Gafl'-topsail,  a  light  triangular  or 
quadrilateral  sail  set  above  a  gaff  (as  the 
gaff  extending  the  head  of  a  cutter's  main- 
sail), and  having  its  foot  extended  by  it.— 

3.  The  metal  spur  of  fighting  cocks ;  a 
gafile. 

Gafif  (ga^,  71.  A  theatre  of  the  lowest  class, 
the  admission  to  which  is  generally  a  penny; 
a  cheap  and  loosely  conducted  place  of 
amusement,  where  singing  and  dancing 
take  place  nightly. 

Gaffer  (gaf'er),  71.  (Contr.  from  grandfather 
or  good  father.]  1.  An  old  rustic;  a  word 
originally  of  respect,  which  seems  to  have 
degenerated  into  a  term  of  familiarity  or 
contempt. 

Tor  gajffer  Treadwell  told  us,  by  the  bye. 
Excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  dry.  Gay. 

2.  The  foreman  of  a  squad  of  workmen, 
especially  navvies;  an  overseer. 

Gaff-hook  (gaf'hok),  71.  A  sort  of  large  iron 
hook  fixed  on  a  handle,  used  to  assist  in 
landing  large  fish,  as  salmon,  when  they 
have  been  brought  near  the  side  by  the  rod- 
fisher.  The  hook  is  driven  into  the  body 
of  the  fish,  generally  by  an  assistant,  and  the 
fish  is  then  lifted  to  the  bank. 

Gaffle  (gaf'l),  71.  [L.G.  D.  Sw.  and  Dan. 
gaf  el,  Icel.  gdffall,  G.  gabel,  a  fork.  Cog.  W. 
gafl,  Ir.  and  Gael,  gabhal,  a  fork.]  1.  An  ar- 
tificial spur  put  on  cocks  when  they  are  set 
to  fight.  — 2.  A  steel  lever  to  bend  cross- 
bows. 

My  cross-bow  in  my  hand,  my  yaffle  on  my  rack, 
To  bend  it  when  I  please,  or  when  I  please  to  slack. 

Drayton. 

Gafflock  (gaf'lok),  71.    Same  as  Gavelock. 

Gafol  ( gaf '  ol ),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gafol,  gaful,  rent, 
tribute.  See  Gavel.]  In  law,  rent  or  in- 
come; tax,  tribute,  or  custom.  Burnll. 

Gafol-gild,t  Gafold-gildt  (gaf'ol-gild,  gaf- 
old-gild),  71.  The  payment  of  custom  or  tri- 
bute. 

Gafol-land,  tGafold-landt  (gaf'ol-land,gaf '- 
old-land),  71.  In  law,  property  subject  to  the 
gafol-gild,  or  liable  to  be  taxed. 

Gag  (gag),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  gagged;  ppr.  gag- 
ging. [Perhaps  from  A.  Sax.  coeggia7i,  to 
lock,  to  shut;  coeg,  a  key;  but  comp.  W. 
cegittw,  to  choke,  from  ceg,  a  choking.  Or  it 
may  be  onomatopoetic;  comp.  gaggle]  1.  To 
stop  the  mouth  of  by  thrusting  something 
into  it  so  as  to  hinder  speaking  but  permit 
breathing;  hence,  to  silence  by  authority  or 
violence. 

The  time  was  not  yet  come  when  eloquence  was  to 
he  gagged  and  reason  to  be  hoodwinked.  Macaalay. 

2.  To  prise  or  keep  open  by  means  of  a  gag. 
'  Mouths  (;nf/(7^d  to  such  a  wideness.'  Fw- 
tescue. — 3.  To  cause  to  heave  with  nausea. — 

4.  In  stage  slang,  to  introduce  interpola- 
tions into;  as,  to  gag  a  part. 

Gag  (gag),  n.  1.  Something  thrust  into  the 
mouth  and  throat  to  hinder  speaking.  — 2.  A 
mouthful  which  produces  nausea  and  retch- 
ing or  threatens  with  choking.  '  A  gag  of 
mutton  fat.'  Lamb. — 3.  In  stage  slang,  an 
interpolation  introduced  by  an  actor  into 
his  part  either  in  accordance  with  custom 
or  with  his  own  fancy. 

You  see  the  performances  consisted  all  of  gag.  I 
don't  suppose  anybody  knows  what  the  words  are  in 
the  piece.  jMayheiu. 

Gag  (gag),  v.i.  1.  To  retch;  to  heave  with 
nausea.  — 2.  In  stage  slang,  to  interpolate 
words  of  one's  own  into  one's  part:  said  of 
an  actor. 

The  leading  actors  will  be  nervous,  uncertain  in 
their  words,  and  disposed  to  interpolate  or  gag  until 
their  memories  are  refreshed  by  the  prompter. 

Coriihili  Mag. 

Gagatet_(ga'gat),  n.    Agate.  h\dl(tr. 

Gage  (gaj),  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.L.  gadimn,  va- 
diutn,  from  Goth,  vadi,  pledge,  from  vidan, 
to  bind;  comp.  G.  wette,  a  bet.  A,  Sax.  loedd. 
Sc.  load,  pledge,  promise.  Cog.  L.  vas,  vadis, 
a  surety,  a  pledge.  Akinwage.]  1.  A  pledge 
or  pawn ;  something  laid  down  or  given 
as  a  security  for  the  performance  of  some 
act  to  be  done  by  the  person  deposit- 
ing the  thing,  and  which  is  to  be  forfeited 
by  non-performance.  It  is  used  of  a  mov- 
able thing,  not  of  land  or  other  immovable.^ 
'  Nor  without  gages  to  the  needy  lend. ' 
Sandys. —-2.  Anything  thrown  down  as  a 
token  of  challenge  to  combat.  Formerly  it 
was  customary  for  the  challenger  to  cast  on 
the  ground  a  glove,  a  cap,  a  gauntlet,  or  the 
like,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  accepter  of 
the  challenge.  'There  I  throw  my  gage.' 
Shak. 

Gage  (gaj),  n.  A  measure  or  rule  of  measur- 
ing; a  standard.    See  Gauge. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  So.  abune;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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Gage  (gaj),  n.  [The  name  of  the  person  who 
first  introduced  them.]  The  name  given  to 
several  varieties  of  plum:  as,  the  green  gage, 
golden  gage,  transparent  gage,  &c. 

Gage  (gaj),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gaged;  ppr. 
gaging.  1.  To  pledge;  to  pawn;  to  give  or 
deposit  as  a  pledge  or  security  for  some 
other  act;  to  wage  or  wager. 

A  moiety  competent 
Was  ^^^ed  by  our  kintj.  Shak. 

2.  To  bind  by  pledge,  caution,  or  security; 
to  engage. 

But  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  sometliing  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  g-^^'d.  Shak. 

Gage  (gaj),  v.t.  To  measure;  to  gauge  (which 
see). 

You  shall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night.  Shak. 

Gagea  (ga'je-a),  n.  A  genus  of  plants  (nat. 
order  Liliacese),  named  after  >Sir  Thomas 
Oage,  a  British  liotanist.  They  are  small 
bulbous -rooted  plants,  with  linear  root- 
leaves  and  scapes  of  yellowish-green  flowers; 
the  seeds  have  a  yellowish  (not  black)  seed 
coat,  thus  differing  from  those  of  the  allied 
genus  Ornithogalum.  They  are  natives  of 
Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and  Northern 
Africa,  one  {G.  lutea)  occurring  in  Britain. 

Gager  (gaj'er),  n.  One  who  gages.  See 
Gaugek. 

Gagger  (gag'Sr),  n.  1.  One  that  gags.— 2.  A 
lifter  used  by  the  founder  consisting  of  a 
light  T-shaped  piece  of  iron. 

Gaggle  (gag-'l),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  gaggled;  ppr. 
gaggling.  [Perhaps  a  freq.  from  gag,  or 
formed  from  the  sound.]  To  make  a  noise 
like  a  goose. 

If  I  have  company,  they  are  a  parcel  of  chattering 
magpies:  if  abroad,  I  am  agagg^ijtg  goose. 

Guardian. 

Gag-rein  (gag'ran),  n.  In  saddlery,  a  rein 
that  passes  through  the  runners,  and  is  in- 
tended to  draw  the  bit  into  the  corners  of 
the  horse's  mouth. 

Gag-runner  (gag'run-6r),  n.    in  saddlery,  a 
loop  attached  to  the  throat-latch. 
Gag-tooth  (gag'toth),  n.  A  projecting  tooth. 

llalliwell. 

Gag-toothed  (gag' tbtht),  a.  Having  pro- 
jecting teeth.  Holland. 

Gahnite  (gau'it),  n.  [From  Gahn,  a  Swedish 
chemist,  the  discoverer.]  A  mineral  called 
also  Automolite,  Zinc-spinel,  and  Octahe- 
dral Corundum.  It  is  a  native  aluminate  of 
zinc,  and  is  always  crystallized  in  regular  oc- 
tahedrons or  dodecahedrons,  like  spinel. 

Gaiety  (ga'e-ti),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
gay ;  merriment ;  mirth ;  action  or  acts 
prompted  by  or  inspiring  merry  delight;  as, 
the  gaieties  of  the  season. — 2.  Finery;  show; 
as,  the  gaiety  of  dress. 

Gaikwar  (gik'war),  n.  Same  as  Guilcwar, 
Guicowar. 

Gailer.t  n.    A  jailer.  Chaucer. 
Gaillard.t  a.    Brisk;  gay.    See  Galliard. 

Chaifcer. 

Gailliarde(garyard),  n.  [It.  gagliarda.]  A 
lively  Italian  dance. 

Gaily  {ga'li)adv.  [From  gay.]  1.  In  a  gay 
manner;  with  mirth  and  frolic;  joyfully; 
merrily. 

Wights ,  who  travel  that  way  daily. 

Jog  on  by  his  example  £:aily.  S-wift. 

2.  Splendidly;  with  finery  or  showiness. 

Some  shew  ^\fi\r  gaily  gilded  trim. 

Quick  glancing  to  the  sun.  Gray. 

3.  Tolerably;  pretty.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

For  this  purpose,  whereof  we  now  write,  this  would 
have  served  gailit  well.  IVillson. 

Gain  (giin),  v.t.  [Fr.  gagner,  anciently,  to 
earn  profit  or  revenue  from  pasturage ; 
hence,  to  gain;  gagnage,  pasturage.  Gagner 
(O.Fr.  gaagner,  Pr.  gazanhar.  It.  guada- 
gnare,  Sp.  guadanar)  corresponds  to  O.H.G. 
weidanjan,  to  pasture,  which  gives  L.L. 
weidaniare,  from  which  the  Romance  forms  : 
flow  in  accordance  with  established  rule. 
Comp.  Icel,  gagn,  gain,  and  A.  Sax.  ungmgne, 
fruitlessly.]  1.  To  obtain  by  industry  or  the 
employment  of  capital ;  to  get  as  profit  or 
advantage;  to  acquire:  opposed  to  lose. 

What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  shall  gai?t  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?  Mat.  xvi.  26. 

2.  To  win;  to  obtain  by  superiority  or  success; 
as,  to  gain  a  battle  or  a  victory;  to  gain  a 
prize;  to  gain  a  cause  in  law. — 3.  To  obtain  in 
general;  to  acquire;  to  procure;  to  receive; 
as,  to  gain  favour;  to  gain  reputation. 

For  fame  with  toil  wegam,  but  lose  with  ease.  Po/e. 

You  should  not  have  loosed  from  Crete,  and  have 
gained  ihis  harm  and  loss.  Acts  xxvii.  21. 


Help  my  prince  to. ^ai?i 
His  rightful  bride.  Teiinyso7t. 

4.  To  draw  into  any  interest  or  party;  to  win 
to  one's  side;  to  conciliate. 

To  gratify  the  queen,  and  .^aitt  the  court.  Dryden. 
If  lie  shall  hear  thee,  thou  \\d,st  gained  thy  brother. 

Mat.  xviii,  15. 

5.  To  reach;  to  attain  to;  to  arrive  at;  as,  to 
gain  the  top  of  a  mountain;  to  gain  a  good 
harbour. 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gai7i  the  timely  inn.  Sliak. 

— Togaininto,  to  draw  orpersuade  to  joiuin. 

H&gai7ied  Lepidus  itito  his  measures.  Middleton. 

— To  gain  over,  to  draw  to  another  party  or 
interest;  to  win  over. — To  gain  ground,  to 
advance  in  any  undertaking;  to  prevail;  to 
acquire  strength  or  extent;  to  increase. — To 
gain  time,  to  obtain  an  increase  of  time  for 
a  particular  purpose,  either  by  on  extension 
of  the  time  at  one's  disposal,  or  by  saving 
time  ^in  something  else. —To  gain  the  wind 
(naut.),  to  get  to  the  windward  side  of  an- 
other ship. 

Gain  (gan),  v.i.  To  have  advantage  or  profit; 
to  acquire  gain;  to  grow  rich;  to  advance  in 
interest  or  happiness. 

Thou  hast  greedily  gained  of  thy  neighbours  by 
extortion.  Ezek.  xxii.  12. 

— To  gain  on  or  upon,  (a)  to  encroach;  to 
advance  on;  to  come  forward  by  degrees; 
as,  the  ocean  or  river  gains  on  the  land. 
'  Seas,  that  daily  gain  upon  the  shore. ' 
Tennyson,  (h)  To  advance  nearer,  as  in  a 
race ;  to  gain  ground  on ;  as,  a  fleet  horse 
gains  on  his  competitor. 

And  still  we  followed  where  she  led. 

In  hope  to  gain  upon  her  flight.  Tennyson. 

(c)  To  prevail  against  or  have  the  advantage 
over. 

The  English  have  not  only  gained  upon  the  Vene- 
tians in  the  Levant,  but  have  their  cloth  in  Venice 
itself.  Addison. 

(d)  To  obtain  influence  with. 

My  good  behaviour  had  so  far  gained  on  the 
emperor  that  I  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  liberty. 

S-mi/t. 

Gain  (gan),  n.  [Fr.  ga  in,  profit.  See  the  verb.  ] 

1.  Profit;  interest;  something  obtained  as  an 
advantage;  anything  opposed  to  loss. 

Did  wisely  from  expensive  sins  refrain. 
And  never  broke  the  Sabbath  but  for  gain. 

Dryden. 

But  what  things  v/eregain  to  me  those  I  counted 
loss  for  Christ.  Phil.  iii.  7. 

Did  I  make  a.  gain  of  you  by  any  of  them  whom  I 
sent  unto  you?  2  Cor.  xii.  17. 

2.  The  act  of  gaining;  acquisition;  increase. 
'  Gam  of  care. '  Shak.  '  Double  of  hap- 
piness.' Shak.— -Syn.  Profit,  interest,  lucre, 
emolument,  benefit. 

Gain  (gan),  n.  [W.  gd7i,  a  mortise,  ga^iu, 
to  contain.]  1.  A  mortise.— 2.  In  arch,  the 
bevelled  shoulder  of  a  binding  joist  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  additional. resistance  to 
the  tenon  below. 

Gain  (gan),  a.  [Icel.  gegn,  convenient,  suit- 
able, gegna,  properly  to  meet,  then  to  suit, 
to  fit;  A.  Sax.  gegen,  gedn,  against.]  1.  Suit- 
able; convenient.— 2.  Straight;  direct;  as, 
the  gainest  way. — 3.  Near;  contiguous. — 
4.  Easy;  tolerable. — 5.  Handy;  dexterous.— 
6.  Honest;respectable. — 7.  Profitable; cheap. 
'  I  bought  the  horse  very  gain  (cheap). ' 
Forby.  [In  all  its  uses  provincial  or  obso- 
lete.] 

Gain  (gan),  atZc.  Tolerably;  pretty.  'Gain 
quiet,  pretty  quiet.'    Forby.  [Provincial] 

Gainable  (gan'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be  obtained 
or  reached. 

Gainage  (gan'aj),  n.  in  old  law,  (a)  the  gain 
or  profit  of  tilled  or  planted  land  raised  by 
cultivating  it.  (6)  The  horses,  oxen,  and 
furniture  of  the  wain,  or  the  instnnnents 
for  carryin.g  on  tillage,  which,  when  a  vil- 
lain was  amerced,  were  left  free,  that  culti- 
vation might  not  be  interrupted.  Burrill. 

Gain-devoted  (giin'de-vot-ed),  a.  Devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  gain.  '  Gain-devoted  cities.' 
Cowper. 

Gainer  (gan'er),  n.  One  that  gains  or  obtains 
profit,  interest,  or  advantage. 

Wilt  thou,  after  the  expense  of  so  much  money,  be 
now  a  gainer  f  Shak. 

Gainful  (gan'ful),  a.  Producing  profit  or 
advantage ;  profitable ;  advantageous ;  ad- 
vancing interest  or  happiness;  lucrative; 
productive  of  money.  '  The  Romish  market 
of  ^ain/Mi  dispensations.'    Bp.  Hall. 

He  will  dazzle  his  eyes  and  bait  him  in  with  the 
luscious  proposal  of  some  gainful  purchase,  some 
rich  match.  South. 

Gainfully  (gan'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  gainful 
manner;  with  increase  of  wealth;  profitably; 
advantageously. 


Gainfulness  (gfin'fiil-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
(luality  iif  Ixiiju  gainful;  profit;  advantage. 

Gaingivingt  (gan'giv-ing),  ?i.  [A.  Sax.  s^ean, 
gegn,  against,  and  E.  gioe.]  A  misgiving;  a 
giving  against  or  away. 

It  is  but  foolery,  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  gaingiving 
as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman.  Shak. 

Gaining  (gan'ing),  n.  That  which  one  gains, 
as  liy  labour,  industry,  successful  enterprise, 
and  the  like:  usually  in  the  plural. 

Gaining-tWiSt  (gan'ing-twist),  n.  In  rifled 
arms,  a  twist  or  spiral  inclination  of  the 
grooves,  which  becomes  more  rapid  towards 
the  muzzle.  Brande. 

Gainless  (gan'les),  a.    Not  producing  gain; 

unprofitable;  not  iiringing  advantage. 
Gainlessness  (gan'les-nes),  n.    The  state  or 

quality  of  being  gainless;  unprofitableness; 

want  of  advantage. 

Gainlyt  (gan'li),  adv.  [See  Gain,  a.] 
Handily;  readily;  dexterously. 

She  laid  it.  as  gainly  as  she  could,  in  some  fresh 
leaves  and  grass.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Gainly  (gan'li),  a.  [See  Gain,  a.]  1.  Well- 
formed  and  agile  ;  handsome  ;  as,  a  gainly 
lad.— 2.  t  Suitalile.  '  A  gainli  woiA.'  Beves 
of  Hamtoun.  [Used  frequently  in  the  com- 
pound ungainly.'} 

Gain-paint  (gau'pan),  n.  [Fr.  gagne-pain, 
bread  -  earner.  ]  A  name  applied  in  the 
middle  ages  to  the  sword  of  a  hired  soldier. 

Gainsay  (gan'sa),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gainsaid; 
ppr.  gainsaying.  [A.  Sax.  gegn,  gedn,  against, 
and  E.  say.]  To  contradict;  to  oppose  in 
words;  to  deny  or  declare  not  to  be  true;  to 
controvert;  to  dispute:  applied  to  persons, 
or  to  propositions,  declarations,  or  facts. 

I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your 
adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist. 

Luke  xxi.  15. 

Gainsayer  (gan'sa-er),  n.  One  who  contra- 
dicts or  denies  what  is  alleged;  an  opposer. 
Tit.  i.  9. 

Gainsomet  (gan'sum),  a.    Bringing  gain; 

gainful.  Massinger. 
'Gainst  (genst).    See  AGAINST. 
Gainstandt  (giin'stand),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  gegn, 

gedn,  against,  and  E.  stand.]  To  withstand; 

to  oppose;  to  resist. 

Durst  .  .  .  gainsland  the  force  of  so  many  enraged 
desires.  Sidney. 

Gainstrive  t  (giin'strlv),  v.i.    [A.  Sax.  gegn, 

gedn,  and  E.  strive.]   'To  make  resistance. 

'Unable  to  gainstrive.'  Spenser. 
Gainstrive  t  (gan'striv),  v.t.  To  withstand. 

'  The  Fates  gainstrive  us  not.'  Grimoald. 
Gair  (gar),  n.    A  triangular  piece  of  cloth 

inserted  at  the  bottom  of  a  shift  or  robe ; 

a  gore.    [Scotch.  ] 

My  lady's  gown  there's  gairs  upon't. 

And  gowden  flowers  sae  rare  upon't  Burns. 

Gair-fO'Wl  (giir'foul),  n.  [Prov.  E.  gare.  gair, 
to  stare,  and  ^.  fowl.]  A  kind  of  auk;  the 
great  auk  {Alca  impennis),  now  extinct. 

Gairish,  a.   See  Garish. 

Gairishly,  ado.  See  Garishly. 

Gairishness,  n.   See  Garishness. 

Gait  (gat),  71.  [Sanieas(/ate,away.  SeeGATE.] 

1.  Walk;  march ;  way.  'Address  thy  gait  unto 
her.'  Shak.  'Go  your  (^ai't,  and  let  poor  volk 
pass.'  Shak.— 2.  Manner  of  walking  or  step- 
ping; carriage. 

Part  huge  of  bulk. 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  t\\e\r  gait.  Milton. 

Gait  (gat),  n.  1.  A  charge  made  for  sheep 
and  cattle  taken  at  a  pasture  to  graze  for 
the  season;  sometimes  termed  Agistment. — 

2.  A  sheaf  of  grain  tied  up. 

Gaited  (gat'ed),  a.  In  compound  words, 
liaving  a  particular  gait  or  manner  of  walk- 
in,g;  as,  ?,\o\y-gaited,  heavy-gaited.  Shak. 

Gaiter  (ga'ter),  n.  [Fr.  guetre,  a  gaiter — 
origin  unknown.]  1.  A  covering  of  cloth  for 
the  leg,  fitting  upon  the  shoe:  a  spatterdash. 
2.  A  kind  of  shoe,  consisting  chiefly  of  cloth, 
and  covering  the  ankle. 

Gaiter  (ga'ter),  v.t.    To  dress  with  gaiters. 

Gaitre-beries.t  n.  pi.  [Comp.  Prov.  E.  gat- 
ter-bxish,  gatten-bush,  gattridge.]  'The  ber- 
ries of  the  dogwood-tree  (Cornus  sanguinea 
or  C.  mascula).  Chaucer. 

Gaitt,  Gett  (gat,  get),  n.  [From  get,  to  be- 
get.]  A  child;  a  brat.  [.Scotch.] 

Gal,  Gall  (gal).  A  Celtic  prefix  or  suffix, 
which,  when  it  enters  into  a  name,  implies 
the  presence  of  foreigners.  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  first  applied  to  a  colony  of  Gauls, 
whence  it  came  to  denote  foreigners  in 
general.  Thus,  Donegal  (Oun-na-n  Gall) 
means  the  fortress  of  the  foreigners — in 
this  case  known  to  have  been  Danes.  Gal- 
bally  in  Limerick,  and  GfiZwally  in  Down, 
mean  English  town.    Ballynngall  is  the 


eh,  c/iain;     ch.  Sc.  locA;     g,  510;  j,job; 
Vol.  1L 


fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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town  of  tlie  Englishmen ;  Clonegall,  the 
meadow  of  the  Englishmen. 
Gala  (gii'la),  71.    A  cotton  fabric  made  in 
Scotlaujl. 

Gala  (ga'la),  n.  [Fr.,  show,  pomp;  It.  gala, 
finery;  of  Teut;.  origin;  allied  to  G.  geil,  wan- 
ton, Goth,  gailjan,  to  rejoice ;  A.  Sax.  gdl, 
wanton.]   A  festive  occasion;  a  festivity. 

CalacineaB  (ga-la-sin'e-e),  n.  pi.  A  small 
tribe  of  plants  of  doubtful  affinity,  contain- 
ing only  two  genera,  Galax  and  Stortia,  and 
now  considered  as  a  sub-tribe  of  Diapensi- 
acese.  Galax  apliyUa,  a  native  of  open  woods 
in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  is  a  smooth 
perennial  herb  with  a  creeping  rhizome, 
roundish  evergreen  leaves,  all  springing 
from  the  root,  and  a  long  spiked  raceme  of 
small  wliite  flowers. 

Galactagogue,  n.   See  Galactogogue. 

Galactia  (  ,ga-lak'ti-a),  91.  [From  Gr.  gala, 
galaktus,  milk.]  In  med.  (a)  a  redundant  How 
of  milk  either  in  a  female  who  is  suckling  or 
in  one  wlio  is  not,  and  which  may  occur 
without  being  provoked  by  suckling,  (b)  A 
morbid  flow  or  deficiency  of  milk.  Dr. 
Good. 

Galactic  (ga-lak'tik),  a.  [Gr.  galakWtos, 
milky,  from  gala,  galalctos,  milk.]  1.  Of  or 
belonging  to  milk;  obtained  from  milk; 
lactic. — 2.  In  astron.  an  epithet  first  ap- 
plied by  Sir  John  Herschel  to  that  great 
circle  of  the  heavens  to  which  the  course 
of  the  Milky  Way  apparently  most  nearly 
conforms. — Galactic  poles,  the  two  opposite 
points  of  the  heavens,  situated  at  90°  from 
the  galactic  circle. 

Galactine  (ga-lak'tin),  m.  Same  as  Lactine 
(which  see). 

Galactite  (ga'lak-tit), «.  [Gr.  gala,  galalctos, 
milk.  ]  In  mineral,  white  natrolite,  a  zeolite 
of  the  mesotype  group,  erected  into  a  dis- 
tinct species  on  an  erroneous  analysis. 
Called  also  MiUcstone. 

Galactodendron  {ga-lak't6-den"dron),  n. 
[Gr.  gala,  galalctos,  milk,  and  dcndron,  a 
tree.  ]  A  generic  name  given  liy  some  authors 
to  the  cow-tree  of  South  America,  now 
generally  referred  to  the  genus  Brosimum, 
Galactodendron  being  used  as  the  specific 
name.    See  Cow-tree. 

Galactogogue,  Galactagogue  (ga-lak'to- 
gog,  ga-lak'ta-gog),  ?!.  [Gr.  gala,  galalctos, 
milk,  and  ago,  to  induce.]  A  medicine 
which  promotes  the  secretion  of  milk  in  the 
breast. 

Galactoineter  (ga-lak-tom'et-er),  11.  [Gr. 
gala,  galalctos,  milk,  and  metron,  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  to  test  the  quality  of  milk, 
that  is,  the  percentage  of  cream  yielded  by 
it;  a  lactometer. 

Galactopliagist  (ga-lak-tof'a-jist),  «.  [Gr. 
gala,  galalctos,  milk,  aniphago,  to  eat.]  One 
who  eats  or  subsists  on  milk.  Wright. 

GalactophagOUS  (ga-lak-tof'a-gus),  a.  Feed- 
ing on  milk.  Dvnglison. 

GalactophorltiS  (8a-lak't6-f6-ri"tis),  n.  [Gr. 
gala,  galalctos,  milk,  phero,  to  carry,  and 
term.  !'((s,denotinginflanimation.]  Inpathol. 
inflammation  of  the  galactophorous  ducts: 
sometimes  inaccurately  used  for  ulceration 
of  the  top  of  the  nipples  towards  their  ori- 
fices. Dunglison. 

Galactophorous  (ga-lak-tof'or-us),  a.  [Gr. 
galalctophoros — gala,  galalctos,  milk,  and 
phero,  to  bear,  to  produce.  ]  Producing 
milk. 

Galactopoietic  (ga-lak'to-poi-et"ik),  a.  or  ii. 
[Gr.  gala,  galalctos,  milk,  and  poietilcos,  cap- 
able of  making,  from  poied,  to  make.]  A 
term  applied  to  substances  which  increase 
the  flow  of  milk.  Brande. 

Gala-day  (ga'Ia-da),  n.  A  day  of  festivity;  a 
holiday  with  rejoicings. 

Gala-dress  (ga'la-dres),  n.  A  holiday  dress; 
a  person's  gayest  dress. 

Galaget  (ga'laj),  n.  [Sp.  galocha,  a  wooden 
shoe.  SeeGALOCHE.]  A  wooden  shoe.  Spen- 
ser. 

GalagO  (ga-la'go),  n.  The  native  name  of  a 
genus  of  quadrumanous  mammals,  found  in 
Africa.  The  species,  which  are  nocturnal  in 
their  habits,  have  long  hind-legs,  great  eyes, 
and  large  membranous  ears.  The  great 
galaso  (G.  crassicaudatvs)  is  as  large  as  a 
rabbit.  They  live  in  trees,  and  are  sought 
after  as  food  in  Africa.    See  Gum-animal. 

Galam  Butter  (ga'lam  but'er),  n.  A  reddish- 
white  solid  oil,  obtained  from  Bassia  buty- 
racca  (the  Indian  butter-tree). 

Galanga,  Galangal  (ga-lang'ga,  ga-lang'- 
gal),  n.  [Fr.  galanga;  O.Fr.  garingal,  from 
Ar.  chalan,  Ichalandj;  Per.  khulandj,  a  tree 
from  which  wooden  bowls,  &c. ,  are  made.] 
A  dried  rhizome  brouglit  from  Cliina  and 


used  in  medicine,  being  a:i  aromatic  stimu- 
lant of  the  nature  of  ginger.  The  drug 
is  mostly  produced  by  Alpinia  officinarum, 
a  flag-like  plant,  with  stems  about  i  feet 
high,  clothed  witli  narrow  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  terminating  in  short  simple  racemes  of 
elegant  wliite  flowers.  The  rhizome  of  A. 
Galanga  is  known  as  the  greater  galangal. 

Galanthus  (ga-lan'tlms),  n.  [Gr.  gala,  milk, 
and  antltus,  a  flower.]  A  small  genus  of 
-\niaryllidacese,  represented  by  the  well- 
known  snow -drop  {G.  nivalis).  They  are 
herbaceous  plants  with  bulbous  roots,  nar- 
row leaves,  and  drooping  white  bell-shaped 
flowers  of  six  segments,  the  three  outer 
being  concave  and  spreading,  and  tlie  three 
inner  erect  and  sliorter. 

Galantine  (gal-ant  en'),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  a  radi- 
cal gal,  seen  in  G.  gallerte,  jelly,  same  as 
gel  in  L.  gelare,  to  congeal.]  A  dish  of  veal, 
chickens,  or  other  white  meat,  freed  from 
bones,  tied  up,  boiled,  and  served  cold. 

Galatlieidee  (ga-la-the'i-de),  n.  pi.  [After 
the  nymph  Galatea,  of  classical  mythology.] 
A  group  of  decapodous  crustaceans,  cor- 
responding with  the  genus  Galathea  of 
Fabricius,  having  common  characters  with 
the  anoniurous  and  macrui'ous  crustaceans. 
They  inhabit  fresli-water  rivers. 

Galatian  (ga-Ia'shi-an),  n.  A  native  or  inha- 
bitant of  Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor;  as,  Paul's 
epistle  to  the  Galatlans. 

Galatian  (ga-hVslii-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Galatia  or  the  Galatians. 

Galavance.  See  Garavancb. 

Galax  (ga-lax).    See  Galacinb^. 

Galaxidse  (ga-laks'i-de).  ii.  pi.  [Gr.  galaxias, 
a  liind  of  fish,  and  eidos,  resemblance.)  A 
family  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  acan- 
thopterygiaii  fishes,  formerly  classed  with 
the  Salnioiiidae,  and  much  resembling  our 
common  trout.  They  have  uo  adipose  fins, 
and  are  destitute  of  scales.  The  teeth  are 
of  moderate  size.  The  genus  Galaxias  is 
the  only  one,  and  it  contains  about  seven 
species.  They  are  softer  in  flesh  and  more 
oily  than  our  members  of  tlie  salmon  family. 

Galaxy  (ga'lak-si),  n.  [Fr.  galaxie,  from 
(ir.  galaxias  (Icyklos,  circle,  being  under- 
stood), from  gala,  galaktos,  milk.  Akin  L. 
lac,  lactis,  milk.]  1.  In  astron.  («)  the  Mill;y 
Way;  that  long,  white,  luminous  track  which 
is  seen  at  night  stretching  across  the  hea- 
vens from  horizon  to  horizon,  and  which, 
when  fully  traced,  is  found  to  encompass  the 
heavenly  sphere  like  agirdle.  Thisluminous 
appearance  is  occasioned  by  a  multitude  of 
stars  so  distant  and  blended  as  to  be  dis- 
tinguisliable  only  by  the  most  powerful 
telescopes.  At  one  part  of  its  course  it 
divides  into  two  great  branche-,  which  re- 
main apart  for  a  distance  of  150°  and  then 
reunite  ;  there  are  also  many  other  smaller 
branches  that  it  gives  off.  At  one  point  it 
spreads  out  very  widely,  exhibiting  a  fan- 
like expanse  of  interlacing  branches  nearly 
20°  broad ;  this  terminates  abruptly  and 
leaves  here  a  kind  of  gap.  At  several  points 
are  seen  dark  spots  in  tlie  midst  of  some  of 
the  brightest  portions;  one  of  themost  easily 
distinguished  of  these  dark  spots  has  long- 
been  known  as  the  'coal-sack.'  (6)Areniote 
cluster  of  stars.— 2.  An  assemblage  of  splen- 
did persons  or  things. 

Often  lias  my  mind  hung-  with  fondness  nnd  ndmir- 
ation  over  tlie  crowded,  yet  clear  and  luminous. 
galaxies  of  imagery,  diffused  through  the  works  of 
Bishop  Taylor.  Dr.  Parr. 

Galbanum,  Galban  (gal'ban-um,  gal'ban), 
n.  [L. ;  Gr.  chalbane;  Hel).  chelbnah ,  galha,- 
num,  from  cheleb,  fat.]  A  fetid  gum  resin 
procured  from  at  least  two  species  of  um- 
belliferous plants,  which  are  probably 
riila  galbanifiua  and  F.  rubricaulis.  It 
consists  of  the  'te.ars'  of  gum  resin  which 
exude  spontaneously  from  the  stem,  espe- 
cially in  its  lower  part,  and  about  the  bases 
of  the  leaves.  It  is  brought  from  the  Le- 
vant, Persia,  and  Imlia,  and  is  administered 
internally  as  a  stimulating  expectorant.  It 
is  also  used  in  the  arts,  as  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  varnish.  It  is  supposed  to  be  yielded 
by  other  umbellifers,  among  which  are 
named  !•  erulago  galbanifera,  Opoidia  gal- 
banifera,  and  Bubon  Galbanum. 

Galb'ula  (gal'bii-la),  n.  [L.]  The  generic 
name  of  the  jacamars,  a  genus  of  South 
American  insessorial  birds,  allied  to  the 
kingfisliers.  The  species  are  clothed  with 
brilliant  green  feathers. 

Galbulinse  (gal-bii-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [L.  galbula, 
a  yellow-bird.]  The  jacamars,  a  family  of 
tropical  American  fissirostral  birds,  allied 
to  the  trogons  and  kingfishers,  character- 


Galbulus  (fruit  of  yttniperus 
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ized  by  a  long  !)ill,  long  and  graduated  tail, 
toes  three  or  four  in  number,  the  two  front 
ones  being  united  to  the  near  end  of  the 
inner  toe.  The  paradise  jacamar  (Galbula 
paradisea)  is  a  striking  little  bird,  on  ac- 
count of  the  beautiful  colours  of  its  plum- 
age, its  graceful 
form,  and  its  long 
forked  tail.  It  is 
scarcely  so  large 
as  an  ordinary 
thrush. 

Galbulus(garbii- 
lus),  n.  [L.,  the 
nut  of  the  cy- 
press-tree.] in 
bot.  a  cone  or 
strobilus,  the 
scales  of  which 
are  fleshy  and  combined  into  a  uniform 
mass,  as  the  fruit  of  the  juniper. 
Gale  (gal),  n.  [Gael,  and  Ir.  gal,  a  gale  or 
puff  of  wind,  smoke,  vapom-.  Perhaps  con- 
nected with  Icel.  gola,  giola,  a  cool  wind; 
gola,  to  blow.]  1.  A  current  of  air;  a 
breeze  ;  more  specifically,  naut.  a  wind  be- 
tween a  breeze  and  a  storm  or  tempest: 
generally  used  with  some  qualifying  epithet; 
as,  a  gentle  gale;  a  moderate  gale;  a  brisk 
gale;  &  fresh  gale;  a.  strong  gale;  a  hard  gale. 
A  Utile  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud.  Shak. 
And  winds  of  gc}tllest gale  Arabian  odours  fanned 
From  their  soft  wings.  Miltojt. 

2.  [Slang.]  A  riot;  a  quarrel;  a  state  of  noisy 
excitement,  whether  of  passion  or  hilarity. 

The  ladies,  laughinef  heartily,  were  fast  Ijoin^  into 
what,  in  New  England,  is  sometimes  called  a  gale. 

Brooke. 

Gale  (gal),  v.i.    Navt.  to  sail,  or  sail  fast. 

Gale  (gal),  n.  [D.  and  A.  Sax.  gagel,  wild- 
myrtle.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Myrica,  nat. 
order  IMyricacea;.  Sweet  gale  (M.  Gale) 
is  a  shrub  from  1  to  3  feet  high,  with  nu- 
merous alternate  branches  and  very  small 
berries.  The  whole  plant  exhales  a  rather 
pleasant  aromatic  odour.  It  grows  on  wet 
heaths  abundantly.  It  is  also  called  Bog- 
myrtle:  In  America  the  name  is  applied 
to  Comptonia  asplenifolia. 

Gale  (gal),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gafol,  rent,  tribute, 
O.E.  gavel,  gauel,  probably  from  W.  gafael, 
Gael,  gabhail,  seizing,  a  taking,  a  lease, 
tenure,  or  from  A.  Sax.  gifan,  to  give.  See 
Gavel.]  A  periodical  payment  of  rent,  duty, 
or  custom;  an  instalment  of  money. 

Gale.t  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  galan.]  To  sing;  to  cry; 
to  croak.   '  Gan  he  cry  and  gale.'  Chancer. 

Gale  t  (gal),  ?i.    A  song;  a  story.  Toone. 

Galea  (ga'le-a), >i.  [L.]  A  helmet;  something 
resembling  a  helmet  in  shape  or  position; 
as,  (a)  in  zool.  a  genus  of  sea  hedgehogs  or 
echini,  found  fossil  only;  they  are  distin- 
guished by  an  oval  base,  from  which  the 
shell  rises  in  a  vaulted  helmet-like  form. 
(6)  In  bot.  a  name  given  to  the  parts  of  the 
calyx  or  corolla  wlien  they  assume  the  form 
of  a  helmet,  as  the  upper  lip  of  a  ringent 
corolla,  (c)  In  a/io^.  the  amnion.  ((;)Akiiid 
of  bandage  for  the  head,  (e)  In  pathol. 
headache  extending  all  over  the  head. 

Galeas  (ga'le-as),  n.  A  Venetian  ship,  large 
but  low  built,  and  moved  both  by  oars  and 
sails. 

Galeated,  Galeate  (ga'le-at-ed,  ga'le-at),  a. 
[L.  galeatvs,  pp.  of  galea,  to  cover  with  a 
helmet,  from  galea,  a  helmet.]  1.  Covered 
as  with  a  helmet. 

K  galeated  echinus  copped,  and  in  shape  somewhat 
more  conick  than  any  of  tlie  foregoing.  IVoodivard. 

2.  In  bot.  having  a  flower 
like  a  helmet,  as  in  the 
species  of   Aconitum. — 

3.  In  zool.  having  a  crest 
of  feathers  on  the  head 
resembling  a  helmet. 

Galecynus  (ga-ie-si'nus% 

n.  [Gr.  gale,  a  weasel,  and 
kyon,  kynos,  a  dog.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  carnivor- 
ous mammalia  founded 
for  the  reception  of  a  fos- 
sil animal,  of  which  some 
remains  were  found  in  a 
quarry  at  Oehningen  in 
Baden.    The  chaiacters 
of  the  bones  give  the 
genus  a  place  intermediate  between  the 
polecats  and  dogs, 
j  Galega  (ga-le'ga),  n.    [Gr.  gala,  milk,  and 
I    ago,  to  induce  —  because  supposed  to  in- 
I    ci-ease  the  milk  of  animals,  especially  of 
I    goats.]   A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Legu- 
j    minosas.  They  are  smooth,  erect,  perennial 
herbs,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  axillary 


Galeated  Calyx  of 
Aconitum  variega- 
tmn. 
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racemes  of  lilac  or  white  pea-shaped  flowers; 
a  few  species  are  known,  mostly  natives  of 
the  Mediterranean  region.  G.  ofUcinalia,  or 
goat's  rue,  is  not  unfrequent  in  English  gar- 
dens. 

GaleidSB  (ga-le'i-de),  11.  pi.  [Gr.  galeos,  a 
shark,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  The  topes, 
a  family  of  sharks,  distinguished  from  the 
Spiuacidae  or  picked  dog-HsIies  by  the  pos- 
session of  an  anal  flu  and  the  absence  of 
spines  in  the  dorsals.  Their  caudal  fln  is 
very  inequilobate.  Two  species,  the  com- 
mon tope  (Galeus  canis)  and  the  smooth 
hound  {Mustelus  vulgaris),  are  abundant  in 
our  seas;  the  former  has  triangular,  sharp, 
serrated  teeth,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
sharks,  but  the  latter  has  the  jaws  covered 
witli  a  sort  of  mosaic,  as  in  the  rays,  and 
like  these  it  feeds  principally  on  Crustacea. 

Galem3ta-W00d  (ga-Ie-me'ta-wud),  n.  The 
name,  iu  Jamaica,  of  the  Bumelia  salici- 
folia. 

Galemys  (ga-le'niis),  n.  [Gr.  gale,  a  weasel, 
and  i«i/s,  a  mouse.]  A  genus  of  mammals 
allied  to  the  shrews.  Only  two  species  of 
the  genus  are  known,  the  Russian  desman 
or  musk-rat  ((?.  moschata)  and  the  French 
dssman  ((?.  pyreaaica).  These  animals  have 
a  long  snout,  almost  like  an  elephant's 
trunk,  and  the  feet  are  deeply  webbed. 
They  live  in  burrows  at  the  side  of  streams, 
and  feed  on  in.3ects.  Owing  to  a  powerful 
musky  odoiir  which  they  e.vhale  they  are 
often,  though  falsely,  called  musk-rats. 

Galena  (ga-le'na),  n.  [Gr.  galeae,  stillness 
of  the  sea,  tranquillity — so  named  from  its 
.supposed  eff'ect  upon  diseases.]  1.  A  re- 
medy or  antidote  for  poison ;  theriaca  (which 
see).— 2.  Sulphide  of  lead;  its  common  colour 
is  that  shining  bluish  gray  usually  called 
lead  gray;  sometimes  it  is  neai'ly  steel  gray. 
Its  streak  has  a  metallic  lustre,  but  its  fine 
powder  is  nearly  black.  Its  structure  is 
commonly  foliated,  sometimes  granular  or 
compact  and  sometimes  striated  or  fibrous. 
It  occurs  in  regular  crystals,  or  more  fre- 
quently massive,  and  is  the  principal  ore  of 
lead. — False  galena.    ,See  BLACK-JACK. 

Galenic,  Galenical  (ga-len'ik,  ga-len'ik-al), 
a.    Pertaining  to  or  containing  galena. 

Galenic,  Galenical  (ga-len'ik,  ga-len'ik-al), 
a.  Relating  to  Galen,  the  celebrated  physi- 
cian (born  at  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  A,  D.  130), 
or  his  principles  and  method  of  treating 
diseases.  The  galenic  remedies  consist  of 
preparations  of  herbs  and  roots,  by  infusion, 
decoction,  &c.  The  chemical  remedies  con- 
sist of  preparations  by  means  of  calcination, 
digestion,  fermentation,  &c. 

Galenism  (ga'len-izm),  n.  The  doctrines  of 
Galen. 

Galenist  (ga'len-ist),  n.  A  follower  of  Galen. 

Galeobdolon  (ga-le-ob'dol-on),  n.  [Gr.  gale, 
a  weasel,  and  bdolos,  stench— referring  to 
the  strong  disagreeable  odour  of  the  plant.] 
A  section  of  the  genus  Lamium  (which  see). 
G.  luteum  (weazel-snout)  grows  in  woods 
and  shady  places  in  Britain  and  throughout 
Europe;  it  has  whorled  yellow  flowers  and 
opposite  nettle-like  leaves. 

Galeocerdo  (ga'Ie-6-ser"d6).  n.  [Gr.  galeos, 
a  shark,  and  kerdo,  a  fox.]  A  genus  of 
sharks  whose -broad-based,  sharp,  serrated 
teeth  occur  fossil  from  the  lower  tertiaries 
upwards  in  America  and  Europe. 

Galeodes  (ga-le-6'des),  n.  [Gr.  gale,  a  weasel, 
and  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  genus  of  arach- 
nidans,  by  some  called  Solpnga,  formin.g 
the  type  of  a  distinct  family,  Galeodidie  or 
SolpugidiE,  having  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  large  spiders,  but  possessing  a  pair 
of  large  claws  with  expanded  bases,  attached 
in  front  of  the  mouth,  and  having  the  finger 
movable.  They  run  witli  great  rapidity, 
throwing  up  the  head  iu  an  attitude  of  de- 
fence when  attacked,  and  are  reputed 
venomous.  Tlie  species,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, inhabit  the  hot  san  ly  countries  of 
the  Old  World.  Several  arc  found  in  Egypt. 

Galeodidae  (ga-le-od'i-de),  n.  pi.  See  Gale- 
odes. 

Galeola  (ga-le-o'la),  n.  A  .genus  of  echinites, 
possessing  the  same  characters  as  Galea, 
but  differing  in  size. 

Galeopithecidse  (ga'le-6-pi-the"si-de),  n.  pi. 
See  Galeiipitheous. 

Galeopitbecus  (ga'le-6-pi-the"kus),  n.  [Gr. 
gale,  a  weasel,  and  pithelcos,  an  ape.]  The 
flying-lemur,  a  genus  of  mammals  which 
have  been  referred  to  the  bats,  to  the 
lemurs,  but  more  properly  to  the  Insectivora, 
of  so  peculiar  a  structure  as  to  constitute 
a  family  (Galeopithecidse)  of  themselves. 
These  animals  have  the  bones  of  the  arm 


and  leg,  but  not  those  of  the  digits,  exces- 
sively elongated,  and  supporting  extensive 
lateral  folds  of  skin  serviceable  as  a  para- 


Galeopithecus  voldns. 

chute,  but  not  as  organs  of  flight.  The  spe- 
cies are  restricted  to  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Their  inferior  incisors  are  re- 
markable for  their  complex  form,  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb. 

GaleopsiS  (ga-le-op'sis),  71.  [Gr.  gale,  a 
weasel,  and  opsis,  appearance.]  The  generic 
1  ame  of  the  hemp-nettles,  a  genus  of  plants, 
of  the  nat.  ni  der  Labiataj,  characterized  by 
the  equally  five-toothed  calyx.  They  are  her- 
baceous plants  with  stpiare  stems,  usually 
clothed  with  sharp  bristly  hairs,  nettle-like 
leaves  on  long  stalks,  and  red,  white,  or 
yellow  labiate  flowers.  There  are  about 
twelve  species,  three  of  which  are  natives 
of  Britain.  The  handsomest  of  these  (G. 
versicolor)  is  abundant  in  Scotland,  especi- 
ally in  the  Highlands;  it  has  showy  yellow 
flowers,  with  a  broad  purple  spot  on  the 
lower  lip. 

Galerictllate  (ga-le-rik'u-lat),  a.  [L.  galeri- 
euluin,  a  cap — dim.  of  galerum,  a  kind  of 
liat.]  Covered  as  with  a  hat  or  cap.  Smart. 

Galerite  (gal'er-it),  n.  [L.  galerum,  a  hat  or 
cap.]   A  name  given  to  a  fossil  echinus  of 


Galerites  albo-g-alerus. 
I,  Depressed  form.     2,  Normal  form. 


the  chalk  formation,  from  its  having  some 
resemblance  to  a  hat.  The  Galerites  albo- 
galerus,  one  of  the  most  common  species, 
is  so  named  from  its  fanciful  resemblance 
to  the  white  conical  caps  of  the  priests 
of  Jupiter. 

Galerltidse  (gal-er-it'i-de),  n.  pi.  The  family 
of  fossil  sea-urchins  to  which  galerite  lie- 
longs. 

Galerucidse  (gal-e-ro'si-de),  n.  [h.  galerum, 
a  kind  of  conical  head-coveiing,  and  Gr. 
eidos,  resemblance.]  A  family  of  herbivorous 
beetles,  belonging  to  the  section  Tetramera 
and  sub-section  Cyclica  of  Latreille.  The 
typical  genus  Galeruca  comprises  several 
species. 

Galestes  (ga-les'tes),  n.  [Gr.  gale,  a  weasel.  ] 
A  name  proposed  by  Professor  Owen  for  the 
largest  of  the  fossil  manmialia  discovered  in 
1858  in  Purbeck,  equalling  the  polecat  in 
size.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  predaceous 
and  marsupial.  Its  generic  character  is 
derived  from  a  peculiar  modiflcation  in  the 
form  of  one  of  the  premolars,  which  has  a 
single  external  vertical  groove.  Lyell. 

Galet  (gal'et),  n.     A  fragment  of  stone 
broken  off  by  a  mason's  chisel;  a  spall. 

Galia  (gal'i-a),  n.    A  medical  composi- 
tion containing  gall.  Dimglison. 

Galiace83(ga-li-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [See Galium.] 
A  sub-order  of  Rubiacea;,  called  Stellatfe 
by  Linna!us.   It  consists  of  herbaceous, 
square-stemmed  plants,  with  whorled  ex- 
stipulate  leaves,  and  small  regular  mono- 
petalous  flowers.    Some  yield  a  dyeing  sub- 
stance in  their  roots,  as  the  various  specie 
of  madder,  but  the  greater  part  are  useless 
weeds.    See  Galium. 

Galic  (gal'ik),  a.    Same  as  Gaelic. 

Galician  (ga-li'shi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Galicia. 

Galician  (ga-li'shi-an),  n.  In  geog.  a  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Galicia.  Called  also  Galle- 
gan. 


Galilean  (ga-li-le'an),  n.  1,  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Galilee,  in  Judea. — 2.  One  of  a 
sect  among  the  Jews,  who  opposed  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute  to  the  Romans. 

Galilean  (ga-li-le'an),  a.  In  geog.  relating 
to  Galilee.  '  The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake.' 
Milton. 

Galilean  (ga-li-le'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  invented  by  Galileo,  the  Italian  astro- 
nomer; as,  the  Galilean  telescope. 

Galilee  (ga'li-le),  n.  [Named  after  the  scrip- 
tural 'G'aitVee  of  the  Gentiles. '  Seedeflnition.] 
A  portico  or  chapel  annexed  to  a  church, used 
for  various  purposes.  In  it  public  penitents 
were  stationed,  dead  bodies  deposited  pre- 
viously to  their  interment,  and  religious 
processions  formed  ;  and  it  was  only  in  the 
galilee  that  in  certain  religious  houses  the 
female  relatives  of  the  monks  were  allowed 
to  converse  with  them,  or  even  to  attend 
divine  service.  When  a  female  made  an 
application  to  see  a  monk  she  was  directed 
to  the  porch,  usually  at  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  the  church,  in  the  words  of  Scri]jture, 
'He  goeth  before  you  into  (-ialilee;  tliere 
shall  you  see  him.'  The  only  Englisli  Imild- 
ings  to  which  the  term  galilee  is  applied 
are  those  attached  to  the  cathedrals  of  Dur- 
ham, Ely,  and  Lincoln.  The  galilee  at  Lin- 
coln Cathedral  is  a  porch  on  the  west  side 
of  the  south  transept;  at  Ely  Cathedral  it  is 
a  porcJi  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave;  at 
Durham  it  is  a  large  chapel,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
built  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  women,  who 
were  not  allowed  to  advance  further  than 
the  second  pillar  of  the  nave.  This  last 
was  also  used  as  the  bishop's  consistory 
court. 

Galimatias  (ga-li-ma'shi-as),  n.  [Fr.  Said 
to  be  from  the  fact  that  an  advocate  who 
pleaded  the  cause  of  a  man  named  Matthew, 
whose  cock  had  been  stolen,  on  becoming 
confused  through  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the  words,  instead  of  gallus  Mattliirt;.  the 
cock  of  Matthew,  said  galli  Matthias,  the 
cock's  Matthew,  but  the  anecdote  has  no 
doubt  been  invented  to  furnish  an  etymo- 
logy. Probably  a  form  of  Fr.  galiinafiee 
(see  Gallimaufry),  through  the  hypothe- 
tical form  galimafias,  represented  by  the 
Picard  carimafliache,  carimajiache.]  Con- 
fused talk;  gibberish;  nonsense;  absurd  mix- 
ture. 

Her  dress,  like  her  talk,  is  z.  galimatias  of  several 
countries.  //.  IValpoU. 

She  became  by  this  desire  quite  ridiculous,  and 
ran  into  absurdities  and  a  ^iz/iwa^iVrj  scarce  credible. 

Fieifiiits. 

Galingale  (gal'in-gal),  n.  A  name  applied  in 
English  books  to  Cyperiis  loiigus,  but  origin- 
ally a  synonym  of  Galanga  (which  see). 

Galiongee,       A  Turkish  sailor.  Byron. 

Galiot,  Galliot  (ga'li-ot,  gal'U-ot),  n.  [Fr. 
galiote,  dim.  of  galee,  a  galley.  See  GALLEY.] 
1.  A  small  galley,  or  sort  of  brigantine  built 
for  pursuit,  and  moved  both  by  sails  and 
oars,  having  one  mast  and  sixteen  or  twenty 
seats  for  rowers. — 2.  A  Dutch  or  Flemish 
vessel  for  cargoes,  with  very  rounded  ribs  and 
flattish  bottom,  with  a  mizzen-mast  placed 
near  the  stern,  carrying  a  square  mainsail 
and  maintopsail,  a  forestay  to  the  main- 
mast (there  being  no  foremast),  with  fore- 


Dutch  Galiot 

staysail  and  jibs.— 3.  Also,  a  name  formerly 
given  to  a  bomb-ketch. 

Galipea  (ga-lip'e-a),  n.  A  genus  of  the  nat. 
order  Rutacea;,  consisting  of  trees  or  small 
shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  America.  G. 
Cusparia  yields  Angostura-bark  (which  see). 


ch,  cftain;     6h,  Sc.  locft;     g,  170;     j,  ;ob;     li,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     la,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  tcig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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Galipot  (ga'li-pot),  n.  [Fr.  So  called  possibly 
from  tlie  vessels  in  which  it  was  contained. 
See  Gallipot  ]  The  French  name  for  the 
turpentine  which  concretes  upon  the  stems 
of  PinuB  maritima,  after  they  have  been 
incised  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it. 

Galium  (ga'li-um),  n.  [Gr.  gala,  milk — re- 
ferring to  Galium  verum  having  been  used 
to  ciu'dle  milk.]  An  extensive  genus  of  an- 
nual, biennial,  or  perennial  herbs,  forming 
the  type  of  the  sub-order  Galiacea;  (which 
see).  About  160  species  are  described,  sixteen 
of  which  are  found  in  Britain;  the  remainder 
are  mostly  natives  of  Europe,  one  or  two,  as 
G.  4^aci)n;,  occurring  as  weeds  of  cultivation 
in  all  partsof  the  world.  G.  verum  (the  ladies' 
bed-straw)  was  formerly  used  in  Chesliire  to 
coagulate  milk  ;  it  is  still  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, along  with  the  leaves  of  the  stinging 
nettle  and  a  little  salt.  G.  Aparine  is  a  com- 
mon plant  in  hedges  and  on  waste  ground, 
and  is  popularly  known  as  clivers  or  cleavers, 
a  name  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  seed-vessels,  or  burs,  cleaving  by  means 
of  their  hooked  prickles  to  the  dress  of 
persons  coming  in  contact  with  them,  and  as 
goose-grass  from  the  avidity  with  which  the 
young  stems  and  leaves  are  eaten  by  geese. 
The  seeds  have  been  recommended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  coffee. 

Gall  (gal),  n.  [A.  Sax.  (jealla,  0.  Sax.  galla, 
Icel.  gall,  D.  gal,  G.  galle.  Cog.  with  Gr. 
cJwle,  L.  fel,  for  hel,  bile.]  1.  In  physiol. 
a  bitter  slightly  alkaline  yellowish-green 
fluid,  secreted  in  the  glandular  substance 
of  the  liver,  and  stored  in  the  gall-bladder 
beneath  it;  bile  (which  see). — 2.  Anything 
bitter;  bitterness  of  mind;  rancoiu';  malig- 
nity. 

His  daintiest  food,  his  richest  wines  were  all 
Turn'd  by  remorse  to  bitterness  and^ii//.  Crabbe. 

Archilochus  to  vent      gall  and  spite. 

In  keen  iambics  first  was  known  to  write.  Oldham. 

3.  The  gaU-bladder. 

The  married  couple,  as  a  testimony  of  future  con- 
cord, did  cast  the  gall  of  the  sacrifice  behind  the 
altar.  Sir  T.  Bro7V)ie. 

— Gall  of  glass,  the  neutral  salt  skimmed  off 
the  sui-face  of  crown-glass;  called  also  San- 
diver. 

Gall  (gal),  n.  [A.  Sax.  galluc,  G.  gall-apfel, 
D.  galnoot,  Fr.  gale,  noix  de  gale.  It.  galla, 
a  gall,  a  gall-nut;  from  L.  galla,  an  oak-gall,  a 
gall-nut.]  A  vegetable  excrescence  produced 
by  the  deposit  of  the  egg  of  an  insect  in  the 
bark  or  leaves  of  a  plant.  The  galls  of  com- 
merce are  produced  by  a  species  of  cynips 
depositing  its  eggs  in  the  tender  shoots  of 


Aleppo  Gall  and  the  Gall-fly  [Cynips  gallez 
litictorii?). 

I,  Gall  split  to  show  the  cell  in  which  the  larva 
exists.  2.  F.xterior  of  the  gall,  showing  the  opening 
by  which  the  perfect  insect  escapes. 

the  Quercus  infectoria,  a  species  of  oak, 
abundant  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Persia,  &c. 
When  the  maggot  is  hatched  it  produces  a 
morbid  excrescence  of  the  surrounding  parts. 
Galls  are  inodorous,  and  have  a  nauseously 
bitter  and  astringent  taste.  They  are  nearly 
spherical,  and  vary  in  magnitude  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut.  AVhen 
good,  they  are  of  a  black  or  deep  olive 
colour.  They  are  also  termed  Nut-galls  or 
Gall-nvts,  and  are  knoivn  In  commerce  by 
the  names  of  ichite.  green,  and  blue.  The 
two  latter  kinds  are  the  best.  The  chief 
products  of  galls  are  tannin  and  gallic  acid. 
Gall-nuts  are  very  extensively  used  in  dyeing 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  ink.  They  are 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  vegetable  as- 
tringents, and  are  frequently  used  in  medi- 
cine. They  are  chiefly  imported  from  Aleppo, 
Tripoli,  Smyrna,  and  Said.  Galls  are  also 
jiroduced,  though  of  inferior  ((uality,  on  the 
other  species  of  oak,  and  likewise  on  plants 
and  trees  of  different  kinds,  as  berry-galls, 
apple-galls.  &c.  These  galls  are  of  various 
forms  and  sizes. 


Gall  (gal),  v.t.  To  impregnate  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  galls. 

Gall  (gal),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.  May  be  by 
a  figurative  usage  from  E.  gall,  bile,  bitter- 
ness, rancour;  or  from  E.  gall,  L.  galla,  the 
diseased  vegetable  excrescence;  the  Fr.  gale, 
scab,  itch,  scurf,  is  jjrobably  the  same  word, 
but  its  origin  is  equally  uncertain.  Comp. 
also  Armor,  and  W.  gal,  eruption.  ]  A  wound 
in  the  skin  by  rubbing. 

This  is  the  fatallest  wound;  as  much  superior  to  the 
former  as  a  gangrene  is  to  3,gaU  or  a  scratch. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Gall  (gal),  V.  t.  [See  preceding  article.  ]  1.  To 
fret  and  wear  away,  as  the  skin  of,  by  fric- 
tion; to  excoriate;  to  hurt  or  break  the  skin 
of  by  rubbing;  as,  a  saddle  galls  the  back  of 
a  horse,  or  a  collar  his  breast. 

I'll  touch  ray  point 
■\Vith  this  contagion,  that,  if  I  gall  him  slightly, 
It  may  be  death.  Shak. 

2.  To  break  the  surface  of  by  rubbing;  to 
impair,  as  by  rubbing;  to  wear  away;  as,  to 
gall  a  mast  or  a  cable.  'A  stream  galls  the 
ground.'  Ray.—Z.  To  tease;  to  fret;  to  vex; 
to  chagrin;  as,  to  be  galled  by  sarcasm. 

A  temper  galled  by  the  long  tyranny  of  the  govern- 
ment. Macaulay. 

4.  To  injure ;  to  harass ;  to  annoy.  The 
troops  were  galled  by  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 

In  our  wars  against  the  French  of  old,  we  used  to 
gall  tliem  with  our  long  bows,  at  a  greater  distance 
than  they  could  shoot  tlieir  arrows.  Addison. 

Gall  (gal),  v.i.  1.  To  fret;  to  be  teased.— 
2.  To  act  in  a  galling  manner;  to  say  sarcas- 
tic or  galling  things  to  a  person. 

I  have  seen  you  gleeking  and  galling  at  this 
gentleman  twice  or  thrice.  Shak. 

Galla  (gal'la),  n.  1.  One  of  a  race  inhabiting 
the  south  and  east  of  Abyssinia,  forming 
with  the  Fulahs,  Mandingoes,  and  Nubas 
the  link  connecting  the  Negroes  with  the 
Semitic  races,  anil  belonging  to  the  great 
Kafir  family. — 2.  The  language  spoken  by 
the  Gallas,  the  principal  member  of  the 
Abyssinian  or  Ethiopic  group  of  Hamitic 
tongues.  It  is  the  chief  spoken  language  of 
Abyssinia. 

Gallant  (gal'lant),  a.  [Fr.  galant,  ppr.  of  O.Fr. 
\evhgaler,  to  rejoice,  from  170 fa  (which  see).] 

1.  Gay;  well-dressed;  showy;  splendid;  mag- 
nificent. 

Neither  shall ^ii//t2«/  ships  pass  thereby. 

Isa.  xxxiii.  21. 

2.  Brave;  high-spirited;  courageous;  heroic; 
magnanimous;  fine;  noble;  chivalrous;  as,  a 
gallant  youth;  a  gallant  officer. 

Ih^t  gallant  spirit  hath  aspired  the  clouds 

Which  too  untimely  here  did  scorn  the  earth.  Shak. 

3.  (Also  gal-lant'.)  Courtly;  civil;  polite 
and  attentive  to  ladies;  inclined  to  court- 
ship ;  courteous.  —  Gallant,  Courageous, 
Brave.    See  under  BRAVE. 

Gallant  (gal'lant),  n.  1.  A  gay  sprightly 
man;  a  courtly  or  fashionable  man.  '  Our 
tvdiyeWeAgallants.'  Shak. — 2.  A  high-spirited 
brave  young  man;  a  daring  spirit. 

Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  sickly  veins 
To  give  each  native  curtle-axe  a  stain 
That  our  French  gallants  shall  to-day  draw  out. 

Shak. 

3.  (Also  gal-lant'.)  A  man  who  is  polite 
and  attentive  to  ladies;  one  who  attends 
upon  ladies  at  parties  or  to  places  of  amuse- 
ment ;  a  wooer ;  a  suitor ;  in  a  bad  sense, 
one  who  pays  attention  to  women  for  lewd 
purposes. 

O  wicked,  wicked  world ! — one  that  is  well-nigh  worn 
to  pieces  with  age,  to  show  himself  a  young galla}it  I 

Shak. 

Gallant  (gal-lanf),  v.t.  1.  To  wait  on,  or  be 
very  attentive  to,  as  to  a  lady.  'Gallanting 
a  familiar  acquaintance  through  rows  of 
young  fellows.'  Spectator. —2.  To  handle 
with  grace  or  in  a  modish  maimer;  as,  to 
gallant  a  fan. 

Gallantiset  (gal'ant-iz),  n.  Gallant  bear- 
ing. 

Grey-headed  senate  and  yo\iVriSgallantise. 

Sylvester.  Dit  Bartas. 

Gallantly  (gal'lant-li),  adv.    1.  In  a  gallant 
manner;  gaily;  splendidly. 
The  brave  imposture  galla7itly  to  dress.  Beaumont. 

2.  Bravely ;  nobly;  heroically;  generously; 
as,  to  fight  gallantly;  to  defend  a  place  gal- 
lantly.— 3.  In  the  manner  of  a  gallant  or 
wooer. 

Gallantness  (gal'lant-nes),  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  gallant;  gayness;  magnifi- 
I    cence;  bravery;  high-spiritedness.  'Acer- 
I    tain  nobleness  or  gallantness  of  courage.' 
Hobbes. 

Gallantry  (gal'lant-ri),  71.  [Fr.  galanterie, 
politeness  of  manners,  splendour  of  ap- 


pearance, amorous  intrigue.  ]  1.  Splendour 
of  appearance;  show;  magnificence;  ostenta- 
tious finery. 

Make  the  sea  shine  v.-ith  ga/lantry,  and  all 

The  English  youth  flock  to  their  aclmiral.  lyaller. 

2.  Nobleness;  generosity;  high-spiritedness; 
bravery;  coui-ageousness;  heroism;  intrepi- 
dity; as,  the  troops  entered  the  fort  with 
great  gallantry. 

Had  we  any  spark  of  true  gallantry  and  bravery 
of  mind  in  us,  we  should  despise  all  other  kinds  of 
life  but  this.  Dr.  Jn.  Scott. 

3.  Civility  or  polite  attention  to  ladies. 

That  which  w  e  call  galla?ttry  to  women,  seems  to 
be  the  heroick  virtue  of  private  persons.  Granville. 

i.  Court  paid  to  females  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  illicit  favours;  vicious  love  or  pre- 
tensions to  love;  hence,  indulgence  in  un- 
lawful sexual  pleasures. 

Conscience  has  no  more  to  do  with  gallantry  than 
it  has  with  politics.  Sheridan. 

5.  Gallants  collectively. 

Hector,  Deiphobus,  .  .  .  and  all  the  gallantry  of 
Troy  I  would  have  armed  to-day.  Shak. 

Galla-OX  (gal'la-oks),  n.  A  variety  of  the  ox,  a 
native  of  Abyssinia,  remarkable  for  the  size 
of  its  horns,  which  rise  from  the  forehead 
with  an  outward  and  then  an  inward  curve, 
so  as  to  present  a  very  perfect  model  of  a 
lyre.  It  has  also  a  hump  on  the  shoulders. 
Called  also  Sajiga. 

Gallate  (gallat),  n.  [¥Tom  gall]  In  cheni. 
a  salt  of  gallic  acid.  Gallates  are  distin- 
guished by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
decomposed  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  con- 
tact with  free  alkali. 

Gallaturet  (gal'la-tur),  n.  [L,  gallus,  a  cock.] 
The  treadle  of  an  egg. 

Whether  it  be  not  made  out  of  the  grando, 
ture,  germ,  or  tread  of  the  egg,  as  Aquapende  and 
stricter  enquiry  informeth  us,  doth  seeme  of  lesser 
doubt.  Sir  T.  Brovjtie. 

Gallavant  (gal-la-vanf),  v.i.  See  Galli- 
vant. 

Gall-bladder  (gal'blad-er),  n.  In  aymt.  a 
small  membranous  sack,  shaped  like  a  pear, 
which  receives  the  gall  or  bile  from  the 
liver  by  the  cystic  duct.  It  is  situated  on 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver. 

Gall-duct  (gal'dukt),  n.  In  anat.  a  duct 
which  serves  to  convey  the  bile;  as,  the  cys- 
tic duct,  the  hepatic  duct,  and  the  ductus 
communis  choledochus. 

Galleass  (gal'le-as),  n.  [Fr.  galeasse.  It. 
galeazza.  See  Galley.]  A  large  kind  of 
galley  formerly  used  in  the  MediteiTanean, 
carrying  generally  three  masts,  perhaps 
twenty  guns,  and  having  a  towering  struc- 
ture at  the  stem,  a  castellated  structure  in 
front,  and  seats  amidships  for  the  rowers, 
who  were  galley-slaves,  and  numbered  some- 
times more  than  three  bundl  ed,  there  being 
as  many  as  thirty-two  oars  on  a  side,  each 
worked  by  several  men. 

Gallegan,  Gallego  (gal-le'gan,  gal-le'go),  n. 
In  geog.  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Galicia  iu 
Spain;  a  Galician. 

Galleon  (gal'le-un),  11.  [Sp.  galeon.  It. 
galeone;  aug.  of  Fr.  galee.  See  Galley.]  A 
large  ship  formerly  used  by  the  Spaniards  in 
their  commerce  with  South  America,  usually 
furnished  with  four  decks. 

The  galleoJis  .  .  .  were  huge,  round -stemmed, 
clumsy  vessels,  with  bulwarks  three  or  four  feet 
thick,  and  built  up  at  stem  and  stern,  like  castles. 

Motley. 

Galleria  (gal-le'ri-a),  n.  A  genus  of  noctur- 
nal lepidopterous  insects,  family  Tineidse, 
whose  larva;  are  very  destructive  to  bee- 
hives, feeding  on  the  wax,  as  well  as  con- 
structing tubes  of  it,  in  which  they  dwell  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  the 
bees. 

Gallery  (gal'le-ri),  n.  [Fr.  galerie.  It.  gal- 
leria, L.L.  galeria,  generally  derived  from 
O.Fr.  gale,  mag-niflcence,  pleasure,  galerie, 
a  festival  or  merry-making.  (See  GALA.) 
Diez  proposes  to  derive  it  from  L.Gr.  gale,  a 
gallery,  whence  galera,  a  kind  of  I'essel.  See 
Galley.  ]  1.  An  apartment  of  much  greater 
length  than  breadth,  serving  ns  a  passage  of 
communication  between  the  dift'ereiit  rooms 
of  a  building,  or  used  for  the  reception  of 
pictures,  statues,  or  curiosities ;  hence,  a 
room  or  building  for  the  exhibition  of 
paintings,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art. 
Hence— 2.  A  collection  of  paintings,  statues, 
and  the  like.— 3.  A  platform  projecting  from 
the  walls  of  a  building  supported  by  piers, 
pillars,  brackets,  or  consoles,  and  overlook- 
ing a  ground-floor,  as  in  a  church,  theatre, 
public  library,  and  the  like.— 4.  An  orna- 
mental walk  or  apartment  in  gardens, 


Fiite,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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formed  by  trees.— 5.  In  fort,  any  communica- 
tion covered  in  both  above  and  at  the  sides, 
6.  In  mining,  a  narrow  passage  or  perfor- 
ation, usually  not  deviating  much  from  the 
horizontal.— 7,  Nitut.  a  frame  like  a  balcony 
projecting  from  the  stern  and  quarters  of  a 
ship.  That  part  at  the  stern  is  called  the 
tstern-gaUenj,  that  at  the  quarters  the  quar- 
ter-fjallenj. 

Gallery-class  (gal'le-ri-klas),  ?i,  A  large 
class  taught  while  seated  on  a  gallery,  as  in 
infant  and  national  schools. 

Gallery-furnace  (gal'le-ri-fer-nas),  n.  Same 
as  Galley,  C. 

Gallery-painting,  Gallery-picture  ( gal'- 

le-ri-paut-ing,  gal'le-ri-pik-tiir),  n.  A  large 
painting  to  lie  hung  in  a  gallery, 

Galletylet  (gal'li-til),  n.    Gallipot,  Bacon. 

Galley  (gal'li),  n.  [0,Fr,  gaUe,  It.  galea — 
probably  from  Gr.  gale,  a  kind  of  gallery,  or 
galeos,  gale,  a  sea-fish,  a  kind  of  shark,  which 
mightsuggestaswift-sailingvessel.]  1.  Alow 
flat-built  vessel  with  one  deck,  and  navigated 
with  sails  and  oars,  once  commonly  used  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  largest  sort  of  them 
were  called  (See  Galleass.)  The 

common  galleys  varied  in  length  from  100 
to  200  feet,  those  of  the  smaller  sizes  being 


Galley. 

called  half-galleys,  and  those  of  a  still  less 
size  quarter-galleys.  Tliey  carried  as  many 
as  twenty  oars  on  each  side,  worked  by  one 
or  more  men;  they  had  two  masts  and  two 
lateen  sails,  a  raised  structure  at  the  stern, 
and  often  one  at  the  prow.  In  France  there 
were  forty  galleys  for  service  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  were  worked  by  convicts 
heavily  ironed  and  subjected  to  much 
misery;  and  the  word  galley  has  hence  lie- 
come  a  synonym  for  a  place  of  forced  and 
severe  toil. 

The  most  voluptuous  person,  were  he  tied  to  fol- 
low his  liawlcs  and  his  hounds,  his  dice  and  his  court- 
ships every  day,  would  find  it  the  greatest  torment 
that  could  befal  him  ;  he  would  fly  to  the  mines  and 
the  galleys  for  his  recreation,  and  to  the  spade  and 
the  mattock  for  a  diversion  from  the  misery  of  a 
continual  uninterrupted  pleasure.  South. 

2.  A  ship,  especially  a  ship  of  war  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  propelled 
chiefly  by  oars.  These  galleys  were  distin- 
guished according  to  the  number  of  banks 
of  oars  which  they  possessed  into  biremcs, 
triremes,  quadrirenics,  quinqiceremes,  ttc. 

3.  An  open  boat  once  used  on  the  Thames 
by  custom-house  officers,  press-gangs,  and 
for  pleasure.— 4.  The  boat,  somewhat  larger 
than  a  gig,  of  a  warship  appropriated  for 
the  captain's  use.  -  5.  The  cook-room  or 
kitchen  of  a  ship  of  war  or  of  a  steamer, 
answering  to  the  caboose  of  small  mer- 
chantmen,— 0.  An  oblong  reverberatory  fur- 
nace with  a  row  of  retorts,  whose  necks 
protrude  through  lateral  openings.— 7.  In 
printing,  a  movable  frame  or  tray  of  wood, 
brass,  or  zinc,  on  which  the  types  are  placed 
when  composed.  It  is  sometimes  furnished 
with  a  double  bottom  called  a  galley-slice. 

Galley-fire  (gal'li -fir),  n.  A  ship's  fire- 
place. 

Galley-foist,  Gally-foist  (gal'li -foist),  n. 

[Galley  and  foi.'if,  a  kind  of  light  ship.] 
A  barge  of  state:  sometimes  specifically  ap- 
plied to  the  barge  in  which  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  went  in  state  to  Westminster. 

Rogues,  hell-hounds,  steutors,  out  of  my  doors, 
you  sons  of  noise  and  tumult,  begot  on  an  ill  M.iy- 
day,  or  when      galley-foist  is  afloat  to  AVestminster. 

B.  yo,ison. 

Galley-halfpenny  (gaili-haf'pen-ni),  n.  A 
base  coin  in  circulation  in  the  time  of  Henry 
IV.,  so  called  from  being  brought  to  Eng- 
land surreptitiously  in  the  galleys  which 
carried  merchandise  from  Genoa. 

Galley-slave  (gal'li-slav),  n.  A  person  con- 


demned for  a  crime  to  work  at  the  oar  on 
board  of  a  galley. 

Galley-slice  (gal'li-slis),  n.   See  Galley. 

Galley-stick  (gal'li-stik),  )i.  A  long  tapering 
stick,  the  breadth  of  which  is  less  than  the 
height  of  types,  placed  beside  a  column  of 
type  in  a  galley,  iu  order  that  the  type  may 
be  locked  up  or  wedged  in  place  by  quoins. 

Gallejrworm  (gal'li- werm),  n.  Same  as 
Gallyworin. 

Gall-fly  (gal'fli),  n.  An  insect  that  punctures 
plants,  and  occasions  galls.  See  Gall,  a 
vegetable  excrescence. 

Galli  (g:\rii),  n.  pi.  In  Rom.  antiq.  the 
priests  of  f'yiiele  at  Rome. 

GalliambiC  (gal-li-am'bik),  a.  [L.  galUam- 
hus,  a  song  used  by  the  priests  of  Cybele— 
Galliis,  a  name  applied  to  these  priests,  and 
iambus.]  In  pros,  a  term  applied  to  a  kind 
of  verse  consisting  of  two  iambic  dimeters 
catalectic,  the  last  of  which  wants  the  final 
syllable. 

Galliant  (gal'li-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Gaul  or  France;  Gallic;  French. 

An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl  at  home.  Shak. 

Galliardjta.  [I'r.  i/aiiiard,  gay. ]  Gay;  brisk; 
active.  Chaucer. 

Galliardt  (gal'yiird),  n.  1.  A  brisk  gay  man. 

'Selden  is  a  yalUard.'  Cleveland.  —  2.  A 
lively  dance,  [In  this  latter  use  more  di- 
rectly from  Sp.  gallarda,  a  lively  Spanish 
dance.] 

Galliardiset  (gal'yiird-Iz),  n.  Jlerriment; 
excessive  gaiety.  'The  mirth  and  galliar- 
dise  of  company.'   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Galliardnesst  (gal'yiird-nes),  n.  Gaiety. 
'  His  sprightly  pleasance  and  galliardness 
abate.'    Gayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote. 

Galliasst  (gal'li-as).  Same  as  Galleass  {which 
see), 

Gallic  (gal'ik),  a.  [From  Gallin,  Gaul,  now 
France,]   Pertaining  to  Gaul  or  France. 

Gallic  (gal'ik),  a.  [From  gall]  Belonging 
to  galls  or  oak-apples;  derived  from  galls; 
as,  gallic  acid.  This  acid  has  the  formula 
CjHeOs.  It  exists,  ready  formed,  in  the  seeds 
of  the  mango,  and  is  a  product  of  the  de- 
composition of  tannic  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  brilliant  prisms,  generally  of  a  pale  yel- 
low colour.  It  colours  the  persalts  of  iron 
of  a  deep  bluish  black.  It  is  of  extensive 
use  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  as  it  constitutes 
one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  all  the 
shades  of  black,  and  is  employed  to  fix  or 
improve  several  other  colours.  It  is  well 
known  as  an  ingredient  in  ink.    See  Ink. 

Galilean  (gal'ik-an),  a.  [L.  Galliciis,  from 
Gallia,  Gaul.  ]  Pertaining  to  Gaul  or  France; 
as,  the  Gallican  church  or  clergy. 

Gallicinite  (gal-lis'in-it),  n.  Same  as  Gal- 
litzinite. 

Gallicise,  Gallicize  (gal'i-siz),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  gallicised;  ppr.  gallicising.  To  render 
conformable  to  the  French  idiom  or  lan- 
guage. 

Gallicism  (gal'i-sizm),  n.  [Fr.  gallicisme, 
from  Gallia,  Gaul.]  A  mode  of  speech  pe- 
culiar to  the  French  nation;  French  form 
of  speech  imin-operly  used  by  an  English 
writer;  a  custom  or  mode  of  thought  pecu- 
liar to  the  French.  In  St.  Matt.  xv.  32  is  a 
Gallicism:  'I  have  compassion  on  the  multi- 
tude, because  they  continue  with  me  now 
three  days,  and  have  nothing  to  eat.'  Con- 
tinue is  used  here  for  have  continued. 

Gallicolae  (gal-lik'6-le),  n.  x>l.  A  family  of 
hymenopterous  insects,  synonymous  with 
Cynipida;  (which  see). 

Galligaskins  (gal-li-gas'kinz),  n.  [Probably 
from  I'r.  greguesques,  O.Fr.  gnarguesques, 
garguesques,  Norm,  gargache,  breeches, 
hose,  from  It.  grechesco,  Grecian.  By  corrup- 
tion such  forms  as  gleguesques,  galligasks 
might  arise.  Comp.  O.E.  gregs,  ¥r.  gregues, 
a  kind  of  breeches  or  hose,  which  recalls 
the  W.  gwregys,  a  girdle.  ]  1.  Large  open 
breeches;  wide  hose. 

galligaskins,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter's  fury  and  encroaching  frosts,  .  .  . 
A  horrid  chasm  disclosed.  "  Phillips. 

2.  Leather  guards  worn  on  the  legs  by  sports- 
men. Siinmonds. 

Gallimatia  (gal-li-ma'shi-a),  n.  Same  as 
Galijiiatias. 

Gallimaufry,  Gallimaufrey  (gal-li-ma'fri), 
))..  [Fr.  galinuifree,  a  ragout  or  hash  —  a 
word  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  hash;  a 
medley;  ahodge-podge,  made  up  of  the  rem- 
nants and  scraps  of  the  larder.  [Bare.] — 
2.  Any  inconsistent  or  ridiculous  medley. 

They  have  made  our  English  tongue  3. galliynau- 
fry,  or  hodge-podge  of  all  other  speeches,  Spenser. 

Gallinacese,  Gallinacei  (gal-li-na'se-e,  gal- 


11-na'se  i),  n.  pi.  The  terra  by  which  tho 
whole  order  of  rasorial  birds  is  sometimes 
designated,  but  properly  restricted  to  that 
'  section  of  which  the  common  domestic  fowl 
j  is  the  type,  including  also  turkeys,  par- 
'  fridges,  grouse,  pea-fowl,  and  a  number  of 
allied  forms,  the  other  section  or  sub-order 
being  the  Columbida;  or  t'olumbacese  (pi- 
geons). The  Gallinacea3  are  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  being  less  adapted  for 
flight,  their  body  being  comparatively  much 
heavier,  the  legs  and  feet  stronger,  and  the 
wings  shorter  and  less  powerful.  The  sub- 
orders have  also  been  named  Clamatores 
and  Gemitores  respectively,  from  the  nature 
of  their  cry. 

Gallinacean  (gal-li-na'she-an),  n.  One  of 
the  order  or  sub-order  of  birds  which  in- 
cludes the  domestic  fowl. 

Gallinaceous  (gal-li-na'shus),  a.  [L.  galli- 
naceus,  from  gallina.  a  hen,  gallus,  a  cock, 
whose  name  probably  means  the  crower ; 
comp.  W.  galw,  to  call.]  Pertaining  to  the 
order  of  birds  which  includes  the  domestic 
fowls  or  those  of  the  pheasant  kind. 

Gallinse  (gal-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [L.  gallina,  a  hen.  1 
LinnsDus's  name  for  the  group  of  birds  nov 
known  as  Easores  (which  see). 

Gallinazo  (gal-li-mVzo),  n.  The  South  Ame- 
rican name  for  the  vultures  of  the  genus 
Cathartes  (Catharista).  They  have  a  dark 
plumage,  and  are  encouraged  and  protected 
by  the  magistrates  of  cities  on  accomit  of 
their  services  as  scavengers.  See  Turkey- 
buzzard. 

Galling  (gal'ing),  a.  Adapted  to  fret  or 
cha,grin;  vexing;  harassing;  annoying. 

Gallingly  (gal'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  galling 
manner. 

I-eels  its  unwieldy  robe  sit  on  his  shoulders 
Constrained  and  gallingly.  y .  Baillie. 

Gallinha  (gal'in-ha),  n.  A  nominal  money 
of  account  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  re- 
presented by  cowries. 

Gallinipper  (gal'i-nip-fer),  n.  A  large  mos- 
quito. 

Gall-insect  (gal'in-sekt),  n.  Same  as  Gall- 
fly. 

Gallinule  (gal'liu-ul),  n.  [L.  galUmda,  dim. 
of  gallina,  a  hen.]  Gallinula,  a  genus  of 
grailatorial  birds,  of  the  family  Rallidse  or 
rails,  and  closely  allied  to  the  coots.  The 
species  frequent  fresh  waters,  swimming 
about  and  diving  or  running  on  land  with 
equal  ease  and  swiftness.  One  species  only, 
the  common  gallinule  (Gallin  ula  chloropus), 
called  also  water-hen  and  moor-hen.  is  found 
in  Britain.  It  is  about  14  inches  long,  tail 
short,  bill  upwards  of  an  inch  long,  green- 
ish-yellow at  the  tip  and  red  at  the  base,  the 
plumage  generally  of  a  deep  olive-brown  on 
the  upper  parts,  blackish-gray  beneath,  the 
ridge  of  the  wing  and  the  under  tail-coverts 
white.  The  gallinules  are  characterized  by 
a  frequent  jerking  of  the  tail.  They  form 
their  nests  near  water  among  reeds,  stumps, 
and  roots,  and  lay  from  seven  to  ten  eggs. 
The  flesh  is  well  flavoured. 

Gallinulinse  (gal-li'nu-li"ne),  n.  pi.  The 
gallinules,  a  sub-family  of  birds  of  the  order 
Gralla;  and  family  Rallida;.  See  GALLINULE. 

Galliot,  Galleot  (ga'li-ot,  ga'le-ot).  See 

GALICT. 

Gallipoli  Oil  (gal-lip'6-li  oil),  n.  An  inferior 
kind  of  olive-oil  brought  from  Gallipoli,  in 
Italy. 

Gallipot  (gal'li-pot),  11.  [Probably  from 
O.  D.  gleypot,  an  earthen  pot— gley,  Idei.  clay, 
and  pot.  According  to  Stow  the  making  of 
earthenware  tiles  and  apothecaries'  vessels 
was  introduced  into  England  by  two  Flem- 
ings about  1570,  who  brought  the  name 
galle]i-ti\es  or  earthenware  tiles  (and  pro- 
bably this  also)  along  with  them.]  A  small 
pot  or  vessel  painted  and  glazed,  used  by 
druggists  aad  apothecaries  for  containing 
medicines, 

Plato  said  his  master  Socrates  was  like  the  apothe- 
cary's gallipots,  that  had  on  the  outsides  apes,  owls, 
and  satyrs,  but  within  precious  drugs.  Bacon. 

Gallipot  (gal'i-pot),  n.    A  kind  of  resin; 
galipot  (which  see). 
1  Gallitzinite  (gal-lit'sin-it),  n.    Entile,  an 
ore  of  titanium. 

GalUum  (galli  um),  n.  [From  Gallia,  the 
Latin  name  for  France.]  Sym.  Ga.  Sp.gr. 
5-935.  A  rare  malleable  metal,  discovered 
by  means  of  spectrum  analysis  in  1875  by 
M.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudron  in  the  zinc-blende 
of  Pierrefltte  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  of  a 
grayish-white  and  brilliant  lustre,  and  fuses 
at  a  remarkably  low  point  (30'15'  Cent,  or 
86°  Fahr.),  so  low,  indeed,  as  to  melt  readily 
by  the  mere  warmth  of  the  hand.    It  has 
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as  yet  been  prepared  only  in  small  quan- 
tities; in  its  properties  it  is  related  to  alu- 
minium, and  its  spectrum  consists  of  two 
violet  lines,  one  well-defined  and  eminently 
eliaracteristic. 

Gallivant,  Gallavant  (gal-ii-vanf,  gal-la- 

vant'),  V.  i.  [Probably  a  corrupt  form  of 
gallant/]  1.  To  gad  about  in  the  company 
of  men;  to  flirt  with  men:  said  of  women; 
to  run  after  women :  said  of  men. 

Else  I  shall  have  my  niRid  j^aUivafifin^  -with  some- 
body who  may  rob  the  house.  Dickens. 

2.  To  go  or  run  about  in  a  purposeless  idle 
way;  to  go  after  trivial  pursuits;  as,  he  is 
gone  gallimnting  after  other  people's  busi- 
ness. 

Gallivat  (gal'li-vat),  n.  A  large  galley  or 
riiw-lioat  used  in  the  East,  rarely  exceeding 
70  tons  in  burden,  two-masted,  and  carrying 
small  swivel  guns.  The  Malay  pirates  em- 
ploy these  boats  on  account  of  their  swift- 
ness. 

Galliwasp  ( gal' li- wasp),  71.  A  species  of 
lizard  bearing  the  scientific  name  of  Celestus 
occiduus.  It  is  about  1  foot  in  length,  and 
its  whole  appearance  is  remarlcably  stout 
and  plump.  Its  general  colour  is  brown.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  seems 
to  be  particularly  common  in  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  much  dreaded  and  abliorred  by 
the  inhabitants,  though  without  reason. 

Gall-nut  (gal'nut),  n.  A  vegetable  excres- 
cence in  plants.    See  Gall. 

Gall-oak  (gal'ok),  ?i.  Quemis  infectoria,  the 
oak  from  which  the  galls  of  commerce  are 
obtained. 

Gall  of  Glass,  n.  Scum  of  melted  glass. 
Saiidirer. 

Gall-Of-the-earth,  n.  A  North  American 
name  for  two  plants  of  different  genera, 
Muhjcdium  floridannm  and  Naiahis  Fia- 
f'Cyi:  so  called  from  theii'  intense  bitterness. 

Gallomania  (gal-16-raa'ni-a),  ?i.  A  mania 
for  imitating  French  manners,  customs, 
dress,  literature,  &c. 

Gallon  (gal'lun),  ti.  [O.Fr.  galon,  jalon;  Fr. 
jale,  a  jar,  a  bowl.  Tlie  change  of  g  into  j 
in  French  is  not  uncommon.  ]  An  English 
measure  of  capacity  for  dry  or  liquid  goods, 
but  usually  for  liquids,  containing  4  quarts. 
The  old  wine  gallon  contained  231  cubic 
inches,  which  is  now  the  size  of  tlie  standard 
gallon  of  the  United  States;  the  old  corn 
gallon,  268  6  cuVjic  inches;  the  old  ale  gallon, 
282  cubic  inches.  The  imperial  gallon  now 
in  use  as  the  standard  measure  of  capacity 
for  all  liquids  and  for  dry  goods  contains 
277 '27+  cubic  inches,  or  10  lbs.  avoirdupois 
of  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  62° 
Fahrenheit,  the  liarometerbeingatSO  inches. 

Galloon  (gal-lon'),  [Fr.  and  Sp.  galon; 
It,  galonc,  from  gala,  pomp,  show,  finery. 
See  Gala.]  A  kind  of  narrow  close  lace 
made  of  cotton,  silk,  gold,  or  silver  threads, 
&c.,  used  for  binding  shoes,  hats,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Gallooned  (gal-lond'),  a.  Furnished  or 
ailorned  with  galloon. 

Gallop  (gal'lup),  v.i.  [Fr.  galoper,  Pr.  galau- 
par,  to  gallop;  of  Teutonic  origin.  Accord- 
ing to  Skeat  from  O.P'lem.  walop,  a  galop, 
an  extension  of  O.L.G.  wallen,  A.  Sax.  weal- 
Ian,  to  boil.  ]  1.  To  move  or  run  with  leaps, 
as  a  horse;  to  run  with  speed. —2.  To  ride  a 
horse  that  isgalloping;  to  ride  at  a  rapid  pace. 

He  galloped  up  to  join  them !  Tennyson. 

3.  To  move  very  fast;  to  scamper. 

Such  superficial  ideas  he  may  collect  \w  galloping 
over  it.  Locke. 

Gallop  (gal'lup),  n.  1.  The  movement  or 
pace  of  a  quadruped,  particularly  of  a  horse, 
by  springs,  bounds,  readies,  or  leaps.  Tlie 
animal  lifts  his  fore-feet  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  and  as  tliese  descend  and  are  just 
ready  to  touch  the  ground  the  hind-feet  are 
lifted  at  once.  Tlie  gallop  is  the  swiftest 
pace  of  a  horse.— 2.  A  kind  of  dance.  See 
Galop. — Hand-gallop,  a  slow  and  easy  gal- 
lop of  a  horse,  in  which  the  hand  presses 
the  bridle  to  hinder  increase  of  speed. 

Gallopade  (gal-lup-ad'),  n.  [Fr.  galopade. 
.Slc  Galldp.]  1.  In  the  manege,  a  sidelong 
or  curveting  kind  of  gallop. — 2.  A  sprightly 
kind  of  dance;  tlie  music  adapted  to  it.  See 
Galop. 

Gallopade  (gal-lup-ad'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  gal- 
lopaded;  ppr.  gallopadiiig.  To  gallop;  to 
move  about  briskly;  to  perform  the  dance 
called  a  gallopade. 

The  shock-head  willows  two  and  two 

By  rivera  .^a/lopitdetl.  Tennysotl. 

Galloper  (gal'lup-er),  n.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  gallops.  —  2.  In  artillery,  a 


carriage  on  which  very  small  guns  are  con- 
veyed, and  having  shafts  so  as  to  be  drawn 
without  limbers. 
Galloper-gun  (gal'hip-er-gun),  n.  A  small 
kind  of  gun  conveyed  on  a  galloper.  See 
Galloper,  2. 

Gallopin  t  (gal'lup-in),  n.  [Fr.  galopin,  from 
galoper,  to  g3.\\o\i.  See  GALLOP.]  A  servant 
for  the  kitchen;  a  cook's  boy;  a  scullion;  so 
named  from  his  being  made  to  run  messages. 

Dyet  for  the  kitchen  andgallopms. 

Arckceologia,  xv.  7, 

Galloping  (gallup-ing),  p.  and  a.  Proceed- 
ing at  a  gallop  or  at  a  rapid  rate;  as,  a  gal- 
loping consumption,  that  is,  a  consumption 
that  proceeds  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination; 
a  rapid  decline. 
Gallowt  (gal'Io),  V.  t.  [A.  Sax.  goelwian,  dgcel- 
wian,  to  stupefy.]    To  fright  or  terrify. 

The  wrathful  skies 
Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  night, 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves.  Shak. 

Galloway  (gal'16-wa),  n.  A  horse  or  species 
of  liorses  of  a  small  size,  first  bred  in  Gallo- 
way in  Scotland,  characterized  by  great 
spirit  anil  endurance. 

Gallowglass,  Gallowglas  (gal'lo-glas),  n. 
[Ir.  ijoJt'ijiliicli ,  a  Iieavy-armed  soldier  — 
gall,  foreign,  and  ogliich,  a  youth,  vassal, 
soldier,  from  og,  young,  and  adjectival  ter- 
mination lack.  The  Irish  armed  their  gal- 
lowglasses  after  the  model  of  the  English 
early  military  settlers  ]  An  ancient  heavy- 
armed  foot-soldier  of  Ireland  and  the  West- 
ern Isles:  opposed  to  kerne,  a  light-anned 
soldier. 

The  merciless  Macdonwald  .  .  .  from  the  western  isles, 
Of  kernes  a.nd  gallowglasses  is  supplied.  Shak. 

Gallow-grass  (gal'lo-gras),  An  old  cant 
name  for  hemp,  as  furnishing  halters  for 
the  gibbet. 

Gallows  (gai'ioz),  (I.  sing,  or  pi. :  also  Gal- 
lowses (gal'loz-ez)  in  pi.  [A  plural  form ; 
A.  Sax.  galga,  gealya (sing. ),  agallows;  0. Fris. 
Goth,  galga,  G.  galgen,  gallows.]  1.  An 
instrument  of  punislinient  on  which  crimi- 
nals are  executed  by  hanging,  usually  con- 
sisting of  two  posts  and  a  cross  beam  on 
the  top,  to  wliich  tlie  criminal  is  suspended 
by  a  rope  fastened  round  his  neck;  also,  a 
similar  contrivance  for  suspending  any  thing. 

2.  t  A  wretch  tliat  deserves  the  gallows. 
Cupid  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. — 
Ay,  and  a  shrewd  ui\\\a.ppy  galloTvs  too.  Shak. 

3.  One  of  a  pair  of  braces  for  supporting  the 
trousers.  [Colloq.  In  this  sense  always 
takes  gallowses  as  a  plural.]— 4.  Saut.  same 
as  Gallows-bitts. 

Gallows  (gal'loz),  adv.    Very;  exceedingly; 
as,  (/oHoics  poor.  [Slang.] 
Gallows-bird  (gal'loz-berd),  n.   A  person 
that  deserves  the  gallows. 
Gallows-bitts  (gal'loz-bits),  n.  pi.  Naut.  on 
flusli-decks,the 
name     of  a 
strong  frame  of 
oak  made  in 
the  form  of  a 
gallows,  and 
fixed    at  the 
fore  and  main 
hatch -way,  to 
support  tlie 
spare  top- 
masts, yards, 
booms,  boats, 
&c. 

Gallows-frame  (gal'loz-fram),  n.  1.  The 
frame  of  a  gallows. — 2.  The  frame  by  which 
the  beam  of  a  beam-engine  is  supported. 

Gallows-free  (gal'loz-fre),  a.  Free  from 
danger  of  the  gallows.  Dryden. 

Gallows-Stanchions  (gal'loz-stan-shonz),  n. 
Gallows-bitts  (which  see). 

Gallows-top  (gal'loz- top),  n.  Naiit.  a  cross- 
piece  of  timber  tenoned  on  to  the  gallows- 
bitts  at  or  near  the  top. 

Gallows-tree  (gal'loz-tre),  n.  The  tree  of 
execution;  the  tree  on  which  criminal s  were 
executed. 

He  played  a  spring,  and  danced  it  round. 
Below  tlie  galloivs-tree.  Burns. 

Gall-pipe  (g.al'pip),  n.    Same  as  Gall-duct. 
Gall-sickness  Ccal'sik-nes),  n.   A  remitting 

bilious  fever  in  tlie  Netherlands;  Walclieren 

fever. 

Gall-stone(gal'ston),  n.  A  concretion  formed 
in  the  gall-bladder.  The  commonest  kind 
of  gall-stone  is  used  by  painters,  on  account 
of  its  briglitness  and  durability,  as  a  yellow 
colimiint;  matter. 

Gaily  (gal'i),  a.  Like  gall;  bitter  as  gall. 
'  (3allg  and  bitter  drinkes  of  sin.'  Bp.  Gar- 
diner. 


Gallows-bitts. 


Gaily  (gal'li),  n.  In  printing,  see  GALLEY,  7. 

Gaily -gaskins,  GaUy-gascoynes  (gai-ii- 
gas'kinz,  gal-li-gas'koinz),  n.  Same  as  Gal- 
lifjaslclns. 

Gally-worm  (gal'li-werm),  n.  [Said  to  be 
from  the  adjective  gaily,  bitter  as  gall,  and 
worm.]  A  name  commonly  given  to  the 
rayriapods  exeniplilied  by  the  millepedes  or 
'  hairy  worms. ' 

GalOChe,  GalOSlie  fga-losh'),  n.  [Fr.  galoche, 
either  from  L.  Gallica  (solea  understood),  a 
Gaulish  shoe  ;  or  more  probably  from  L.L. 
caio^c't^ic^tlirougli  the  corruptions  cnto^'d/a, 
calopdja),  from  Gr.  kalopodion,  a  wooden 
shoe — kalon,  wood,  and  po«s,  podo,?,  a  foot.) 

1.  t  A  patten,  clog,  or  wooden  shoe.— 2.  A 
shoe  to  be  worn  over  another  shoe  to  keep 
the  foot  dry.— 3.  A  gaiter  covering  the  upper 
part  of  the  shoe  and  part  of  the  leg. 

Galop  (ga-lopO, [Fr.  See  Gallop.]  1.  A 
quick,  lively  kind  of  dance,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  waltz,  performed  in  ^  time.— 

2.  The  music  to  which  the  dance  is  per- 
formed. 

Galore  (ga-16r'),  n.  [Ir.  and  Gael,  go  lebr, 
enough— (70,  to,  and  lebr,  enough.]  Abun- 
dance ;  plenty.  '  They  tippled  strong  liquors 
galore.'    Old  song. 

Galoshe,  n.    Same  as  Galoche. 

Galpe.t  v.i.    To  gape;  to  yawn.  Chaucer. 

Galsomet  (gal'siim),  a.  [Srom  gall.]  Angry; 
malignant.  '  Galsome  bitterness  and  wilful 
fraud  and  falsehood.'   Bp.  Morton. 

Gait  (gait),  n.    Same  as  Gault  (which  see). 

Galunciia  (ga-limg'ka),  n.  An  Indian  febri- 
fuge prepared  from  the  stems  of  Tinospora 
verrucosa  and  T.  cordifolia. 

Galvanic  (gal-van'ik),  a.  [See  Galvanism.] 
Pertaining  to  galvanism;  containing  or  exhi- 
biting it,  as  galvanic  action,  galvanic  influ- 
ence.— Galvanic  electricity,  electricity  aris- 
ing from  chemical  action.  See  GALVANISM.  — 
Galvanic  pair  or  cell.  Galvanic  circuit.  See 
Galvanism. — Galvanic  battery,  an  associa- 
tion of  galvanic  pairs  for  the  production  of 


Simple  Galvanic  Battery. 

current  electricity.  The  simplest  form  of  bat- 
tery consists  of  a  number  of  pairs  of  copper 
and  zinc  plates  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  successive  pairs  being  joined  to- 
gether by  wires,  the  copper  of  the  first  cell 
to  the  zinc  of  the  second,  the  copper  of  the 
second  to  the  zinc  of  the  third,  and  so  on.  (See 
G  alvanism.)  This  and  similar  forms  of  bat- 
tery are  objectionable  partly  on  chemical  and 
partly  on  electrical  grounds.  As  the  chemi- 
cal action  goes  on,  the  liquid  decreases  in 
strength,  acting  less  powerfully  on  the  zinc, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  zinc  which  has 
been  dissolved  is  deposited  on  the  copper, 
thus  tending  to  assimilate  the  plates,  and  so 
to  destroy  the  current,  which  dejiends  essen- 
tially upon  the  plates  retaining  their  distinc- 
tive metallic  characteristics.  But  the  most 
important  cause  of  weakening  in  such  bat- 
teries consists  m  polarization  of  the  plates, 
that  is,  in  the  deposition  on  the  surface  of  the 
copper  of  a  film  of  hydrogen,  which  not  only 
interposes  resistance  by  its  defective  con- 
ductivity, but  also  brings  to  bear  an  electro- 
motive force  in  a  direction  opposed  to  that 
of  the  current.  Various  batteries  have  been 
devised  to  overcome  these  obstacles  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  constant  current,  as  the 
Daniell  battery,  the  Grove,  the  Bunsen,  and 
the  iVIenotti.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  the 
Daniell,  invented  in  1836.  The  cell  of  this 
battery  consists  of  copper  and  zinc,  the 
copper  being  in  the  form  of  a  jar  and  ser\'- 
ing  as  the  outer  dish  of  the  cell.  The  zinc 
is  formed  into  a  rod  and  is  placed  inside  a 
porous  jar  of  unglazed  porcelain,  which 
again  stands  inside  the  copper  jar.  In  the 
jiorous  dish  dilute  sulphuric  acid  serves  to 
excite  the  zinc,  while  as  a  conducting  and 
absorbent  liquid,  between  the  porous  vessel 
and  the  copper,  is  put  a  strong  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol.  For  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  saturated,  which  is 
essential,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  are 
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suspended  in  it  near  the  surface  by  means 
of  a  wire-basket  of  copper.  The  effect  of 
this  arrangement  is  that  the  hydrogen  is 
intercepted  before  it  can  arrive  at  the  cop- 
per, and  the  deposit  which  takes  place  on 
the  copper  is  a  deposit  of  copper,  the  hydro- 
gen taking  the  place  of  this  copper  in  the 
saturated  solution.  The  cells  thus  con- 
structed are  usually  arranged  in  square 
compartments  in  a  wooden  bo.x.  A  modifi- 
cation of  the  Daniell  battery  in  whicli  the 
wooden  trough  is  divided  into  cells  by  glass 
plates  or  varnished  slate  slabs,  which  are 
again  subdivided  by  porous  earthenware, 
zinc  plates  and  dilute  acid  being  placed  in 
one  subdivision,  copper  and  its  sulphate  in 
the  otlier,  is  also  in  use.  The  Grove  battery 
soniewliat  resembles  the  Daniell,  but  has  a 
greater  electro-motive  power,  the  plates 
being  platinum  and  zinc.  It  is  inferior, 
however,  in  constancy.  The  Bunsen  bat- 
tery, the  one  in  use  for  the  telegraphs  in 
Germany,  differs  in  principle  from  Grove's 
only  in  the  use  of  a  carbon  or  charcoal  elec- 
trode for  a  platinum  one.  The  Menotti  is  a 
Daniell  battery  with  the  porous  jar  replaced 
by  a  layer  of  wet  sawdust  or  sand.  Sir  W. 
Thomson  has  invented  a  form  of  battery, 
consisting  of  a  square  wooden  tray,  lined 
with  lead,  at  the  four  corners  of  which  four 
blocks  of  wood  are  placed  to  support  the 
zinc,  which  is  cast  with  bars  like  a  gridiron 
instead  of  being  a  solid  plate.  On  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tray  a  copper  plate  is  laid,  which 
forms  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery.  The 
liquid  employed  is  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  and  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  are 
dropped  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell  round 
the  edges.  Instead  of  the  porous  earthen- 
ware jar  of  the  Daniell,  the  zinc  is  protected 
from  the  sulphate  of  copper  by  having  very 
strong  thick  paper  tied  round  it.  This, 


Section  of  Sir  William  Thomson's  Battery. 

while  it  allows  perfectly  free  electrical  com- 
munication between  the  two  plates,  hinders 
the  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  solution  from 
being  carried  up  to  the  zinc  by  currents  of 
the  liquid.  This  battery  is  used  at  all  the 
telegraph  stations  at  which  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son's siphon-recorder  is  employed. 
Galvanical  (gal-van'ik-al),  a.  Galvanic. 

Tlie  phenomena  of  nia;?nets.  of  electrical  bodies, 
of  [!;alvauical  apparatus,  seem  to  form  obvious  mate- 
rial for  such  sciences.  Jl'heuieU. 


Galvanism  (gal'van-izm),  n.  [From  Galvani, 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  1790,  the 
first  investigator  in  this  field.]  That  branch 
of  the  science  of  electricity  which  treats  of 
the  electric  currents  arising  from  chemical 
action,  more  particularly  from  that  accom- 
panying the  decomposition  of  metals.  If  a 
plate  of  copper  and  a  plate  of  amalgamated 
zinc  are  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  water 
and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  so 
long  as  the  plates  are  kept  separate  no 
apparent  action  takes  place,  but  whenever 
they  are  brought  into  contact  bubbles  of 
hydrogen  gas  appear  at  the  copper  plate 
and  continue  to  be  formed  so  long  as  the 
plates  are  kept  touching.  If  weighed  after 
being  for  some  time  in  contact,  the  copper 
plate  is  found  to  be  unaffected,  the  zinc 
plate  to  have  lost  in  weight,  and  the  liquid 
to  hold  in  solution  the  lost  zinc  in  the  form 
of  the  sulphate  of  that  metal.  If  wires 
of  copper  or  any  other  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity be  attached  to  the  plates,  and  their 
free  ends  be  made  to  touch,  the  changes 
mentioned  take  place  just  as  if  the  plates 
themselves  were  in  contact.  If  a  portion 
of  the  wires  thus  joined  is  placed  parallel 
to  a  magnetic  needle,  the  austral  or  north- 
seeking  end  of  the  needle  no  longer  points 
to  the  magnetic  north  but  to  a  point  either 
to  the  west  or  east  of  it,  and  all  the  above- 
mentioned  phenomena,  tliough  in  a  less 
degree,  occur  even  when  the  wires,  instead 
of  being  in  contact,  are  merely  placed  in 
a  liquid,  the  liquid  completing  the  con- 
tact. When  so  immersed  the  ends  of  the 
wires  show  strong  chemical  affinities;  thus, 
if  the  conducting  liquid  be  a  solution  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  the  wire  from  the 
zinc  plate  becomes  coated  with  the  cop- 
per of  the  solution,  while  the  other  wire 
attracts  its  oxygen  and  sulphuric  acid. 


wasting  away  by  entering  into  combina- 
tion with  them.  Again,  if  the  ends  of 
the  wire  be  connected  by  a  small  piece  of 
platinum  or  iron  wire,  the  passage  of  the 
electric  current  through  the  wire  makes  it 
red  hot.  The  wires  connecting  the  plates 
are  found,  therefore,  when  in  actual  or 
virtual  contact,  to  possess  magnetic,  chemi- 
cal, and  heating  properties.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement of  plates  as  the  above,  together 
with  the  exciting  liquid,  is  called  a  galvanic 
pair,  or  galvanic  cell,  and  a  combination  of 
such  pairs  or  cells  forms  a  galvanic  batten/. 
(See  under  Galvanic.)  A  galvanic  pah- 
through  which  an  electric  current  is  passing 
forms  a  complete  chain  or  cir- 
cuit; thus,  in  the  above  ar- 
rangement of  plates  the  cur- 
rent may  Ije  supposed  to  start 
from  the  zinc,  pass  through 
the  liquid  to  the  copper,  and 
thence  through  the  wire  back 
to  the  zinc.  When  the  coppei 
and  zinc  plates  are  connected 
by  the  wire  the  circuit  is  said 
to  be  closed,  the  current  then 
circulating;  when  the  connec- 
tion lietween  the  plates  is  not 
complete  the  circuit  is  saiil 
to  be  broken  or  interrvpted. 
Wlien  the  circuit  includes 
only  a  single  cell,  like  the 
above,  it  is  called  a  sitnplc 
galvanic  circuit;  when  it  in- 
cludes several  cells  joined 
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/,  Positive  wire.  , 
n.  Negative  wire,  together  it  forms  a  compound 
galvanic  circuit.  The  copper 
plate  in  the  above  arrangement,  or  the 
chemically  passive  plate  or  extremity  in 
any  arrangement  or  liattery,  is  called  the 
positive  pole  of  the  cell  or  battery,  and  the 
zinc  or  chemically  active  plate  or  extremity, 
the  negative  pole.  See  the  above  figure  of 
Volta's  pile  or  battery,  which  consists  of  a 
.number  of  compound  plates  of  copper  and 
zinc  separated  by  circular  pieces  of  wet 
cloth  —  a  zinc  plate  at  bottom,  copper  at 
top.  Galvanic  electricity  is  a  most  import- 
ant agent  in  the  arts,  in  medicine,  surgery, 
&c.,  and  it  was  only  through  its  discovery 
that  the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph 
became  possible.  (See  Telegraph.)  Galvan- 
ism,from  its  dealing  with  current  electricity, 
or  electricity  in  motion,  sometimes  receives 
the  name  of  dynamical  electricity,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  frictional  electricity,  which 
is  called  statical,  from  its  being  concerned 
mainly  with  the  electric  condition  of  bodies 
in  which  electricity  remains  insulated  or 
stationary.  See  Electricity. 
Galvanist  (gal'van-ist),  n.  One  versed  in 
galvanism. 

Galvanization  (gal' van-iz-a"shon),n.  1.  The 
act  of  affecting  with  galvanism.— 2.  The 
state  of  being  so  affected. 

Galvanize  (gal'van-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gal- 
vanized; ppr.  galvanizing.  1.  To  affect  with 
galvanism.— 2.  To  plate,  as  with  gold,  silver, 
or  other  metal,  by  means  of  galvanic  elec- 
tricity; to  electroplate  by  galvanism.- 3.  To 
restore  to  consciousness  by  galvanic  action, 
as  from  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 

Galvanized  (gal'van-izd),fi.  and  a.  Acted  on 
or  affected  hj  galvanism.— Galvanized  iron, 
a  name  given  (a)  improperly  to  sheets  of 
iron  coated  with  zinc  by  a  non- galvanic 
process,  the  iron  being  first  cleansed  by 
friction  and  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  plunged  into  a  bath  composed 
of  melted  zinc  and  other  substances,  as  sal- 
ammoniac,  or  mercury  and  potassium;  and 
(6)  more  properly,  to  sheets  of  iron  coated 
first  with  tin  by  a  galvanic  process,  and 
then  with  zinc  by  immersion  in  a  bath  con- 
taining fluid  zinc  covered  with  sal-ammoniac 
mixed  with  earthy  matter. 

Galvanizer  (gal'van-iz-er),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  galvanizes. 

Galvano-caustiC  (gal-van'6-kas"tik),  a. 
[From  galvanic,  and  caustic  (wliich  see).] 
Relating  to  the  heat  derived  from  galvanism 
when  ein]doyeil  as  a  caustic. 

GalvanoglSTphy  (lial-van-og'li-fl),  n.  [E.  17a;- 
vanisin,  and  Gr.  ylypho,  to  engrave.]  Same 
as  Glyphography . 

Galvanologist  (gal-van-ol'o-jist),  n.  One 
who  descriiies  the  phenomena  of  galvanism. 

Galvanograph  (gal-van'6-graf),  n.  A  plate 
formed  by  tlie  galvanographic  process;  an 
impression  taken  from  such  a  plate. 

Galvanographic  (gal-van'o-graf'ik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  galvanography. 

Galvanography  (gal-van-og'ra-fi),  n.  [E. 
galvanism,  and  Gr.  grapho,  to  write.]  A 


method  of  producing  plates  for  copperplate 
engi'aving  by  the  galvanoplastic  process 
without  etching.  The  drawing  is  made  ex- 
actly as  it  is  to  appear  upon  paper  either 
by  means  of  a  thickish  pigment  on  a  polished 
silver  plate  or  copper  plate  coated  with 
silver,  or  by  means  of  chalk  on  a  roughened 
copper  plate,  so  that  the  painted  or  chalked 
portions  form  a  slightly  raiseil  surface.  A 
deposit  of  copper  is  then  made  on  the  plate 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  a  copper  plate  is 
thus  produced  forming  an  exact  reverse  of 
the  other,  the  raised  portions  of  which  now 
appear  depressed.  The  impressions  are 
taken  from  this  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
copperplate  printing. 

Galvanology  (gal-van-ol'o-ji),  n.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  plienoinena  of  galvanism. 
Galvano-magnetic  (gal-van'6-mag-net"ik), 
a.  Same  as  Electro-magnetic. 
Galvanometer  (gal-van-om'et-6r),  n.  [Gal- 
vanic, and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  detecting  the  existence  and 
determining  the  strength  and  direction  of 
an  electric  current.  In  all  galvanometers 
the  principle  of  the  action  is  the  same.  It 
depends  upon  the  force  wliich  CErsted  dis- 
covered to  be  exerted  between  a  magnetic 
needle  and  a  wire  carrying  a  current — a 
force  which  tends  to  set  the  needle  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  and 
whose  intensity,  other  things  remaining  the 
same,  depends  directly  upon  the  strength  of 
the  current.  The  sine  galvanometer  con- 
sists of  a  magnetic  needle  poised  at  the 
centre  of  a  coil  of  insulated  copper-wire, 
wound  round  a  vertical  circle  that  may  be 
turned  horizon- 
tally on  its  stand. 
If  the  needle  and 
vertical  circle  are 
both  in  the  mag- 
netic meridian, 
when  a  current 
passes  the  needle 
is  deflected,  the 
strength  of  the 
current  being  as 
the  sine  of  the 
angular  devia- 
tion. The  astatic 
galvanometer 
consists  of  a  pair 
of  similar  needles 
magnetized,  with 
their  poles  turned 
opposite  ways, 
and  stiffly  con- 
nected at  their 
centres,  so  that  both  will  swing  toge- 
ther. The  one  tends  always  to  turn  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  the  other  under  the 
earth's  magnetic  attraction,  so  that,  if  the 
needles  were  perfectly  alike,  we  should  have 
a  perfectly  astatic  pair,  or  a  pair  that  would 
not  tend  to  assume  any  particular  direction 
from  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  earth. 
One  of  the  needles,  ab,  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  coil  cdef  through  which  the 
cm-rent  passes;  the  other,  a'V,  just  above 
the  coil.  When  a  current  traverses  the  coil 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  the  action  of 
all  parts  of  the  current  upon  the  lower  needle 
tends  to  urge  the  austral  pole  a  towards  the 
back  of  the  figure  and  the  boreal  pole  b  to  the 
front,  while  the  upper  needle,  a' b',  is  affected 
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principally  by  the  current  CD  of  the  coil 
which  urges  the  austral  pole  a'  to  the  front 
of  the  figure  and  the  boreal  pole  V  to  the 
back.  Both  needles  are  thus  urged  to  rotate 
in  the  same  direction  by  the  current,  and  as 
the  opposing  action  of  the  earth  is  greatly 
enfeebled  by  the  combination  a  much  larger 
deflection  is  obtained  than  would  be  given  by 
one  of  the  needles  if  employed  alone.  In  the 
tangent  galvanometer  a  very  short  magnetic 
needle  is  delicately  suspended  so  as  to  turn 
in  a  horizontal  plane.  Tlie  point  about  which 
it  turns  is  at  the  centre  of  a  vertical  coil  of 
copper-wire  through  which  the  current  is 
passed.  The  diameter  of  the  coil  is  at  least 
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ten  or  twelve  times  the  length  of  the  needle. 
The  needle  is  therefore  usually  not  more  than 
2- inch  Ion;;;  and, tor  convenience  of  reading  its 
deflections,  long  light  pointers  of  aluminium 
or  of  glass  fllire  are  cemented  to  its  ends.  To 
use  the  instrument  it  is  placed  so  tliat  the 
vertical  coil  of  copper-wire  is  in  tlie  plane  of 
the  magnetic  meridian.  The  current  is  then 
sent  tlirough  tlie  coil,  and  the  angle  liy  which 
the  needle  is  dellected  is  read  off.  It  is  easy 
to  show  that  under  these  circumstances  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  proportional  to  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection,  whence  the 
name  of  the  instrument.  Thomsons  mirror 
galoanometeris  the  most  seiisitivegalvanom- 
etei'  yet  invented.  Its  needle,  wliich  is  very 
short,  is  rigidly  attached  to  a  small  light  con- 
cave mirror,  and  suspended  in  the  centre  of 
a  vertical  coil  of  very  .small  diameter  by  a  silk 
fibre.  A  movable  magnet  is  provided  for 
bringing  the  needle  into  the  plane  of  tlie  coil 
when  the  latter  docs  U(.it  coincide  witli  the 
magnetic  meridian.  Needle,mirror,and  mag- 
net weigh  only  about  grain.  At  a  distance 
of  2  or  3  feet  from  tlie  mirror  is  a  solid  wooden 
stand,  with  a  graduated  scale,  facing  the 
mirror.  In  tlie  stand,  just  under  the  centre 
of  the  scale,  a  hole  is  cut,  and  a  fine  wire 
stretched  upriglit  across  it.  A  strong  lamp 
stands  behind  tlie  opening  so  that  its  light 
will  fall  on  the  mirror  and  be  reflected  back 
on  the  scale.  An  image  of  the  wire  will  thus 
be  constantly  tlirown  on  tlie  scale,  and  the 
slightest  motion  of  the  needle  and  its  mirror 
will  produce  a  much  greater  motion  of  this 
image.  As  the  current  flows  tlie  one  way  or  the 
other  tlie  index  will  move  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  Tliis  galvanometer  was  invented  for 
use  on  the  Atlantic  submarine  cables.  It  was 
long  the  only  instrument  with  wliich  signals 
could  be  read  througli  long  submarine  fines; 
and  it  is  still  employed  to  a  great  extent, 
though  being  su])erseded  by  the  siphon- 
recorder  of  the  same  inventor. 
Galvanoplastic(gal-van'o-plast"ik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  art  or  process  of  electrotyp- 
ing;  as,  tlie  galmnoplastic  art,  that  is,  elec- 
trotypy. 

Galvanoscope  (gal-van'o-skop),  n.  [Gal- 
vanism, and  Gr.  skopeo,  to  examine.]  An 
instrument  for  detecting  tlie  existence  and 
direction  of  an  electric  current.  A  magnetic 
needle  is  a  galvanoscope. 

Galvanoscopic  (gal-van'o-skop"ik),  a. 
Of  or  i)ertaiiiing  to  a  galvanoscope. 

Galwes.t  «.    The  gallows.  Chaucer. 

Gama  -  grass  (ga'ma-gras),  n.  A  species  of 
grass  (Tripsacuin  dactijloides),  a  tall,  stout, 
and  exceedingly  productive  grass  cultivated 
in  Mexico,  the  Soutliern  States  of  Xorth 
America,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  some 
extent  in  Europe,  said  to  admit  of  being  cut 
six  times  in  a  season.  It  bears  drought 
remarkably  well.  T.  monostachyon  (the 
Carolina  gama-grass)is  the  only  other  species 
known. 

Gamasea,  Gamasidse  (ga-ma'se-a,  ga-nia'si- 

de),  ?i.  pi.  Tlie  beetle-mites  orspider-inites, 
afamily  of  Araclniida,  order  Acarina,  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  eyes,  by  free,  fili- 
form palpi,  chelate  antennas,  and  by  legs  with 
two  claws  and  a  disc  or  caruncle.  They  are 
parasitic,  and  found  on  insects,  birds,  and 
other  animals,  generally  on  the  neck.  Some 
infest  plants.  One  species  is  common  in  bird- 
cages, doing  serious  injury  to  cage-birds. 
The  species  parasitic  on  poultry  lives  for 
a  time  on  the  human  skin  and  gives  rise  to 
intolerable  itching. 

Gamaslies,  t  Gamaches  t  (ga-mash'ez),  n. 

\0.¥Y.gamaches,  It.  gamascie,  spatterdashes, 
from  L.L.  gamba.  hoof,  O.Fr.  gamhe  (Fr. 
jambe),  leg;  or  the  origin  may  be  Celt,  gar, 
a  shank,  through  the  Languedoc  gara  inacho, 
a  legging.  ]  1.  High  boots,  buskins,  or 
startups. — 2.  Short  spatterdashes  worn  by 
plouglimen.  [Scotch.] 

Gamass  (ga-mas').  n.  The  bulbs  of  the 
quamash  or  biscuit-root  (Caniassia  escu- 
lenta)  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

Gamb,  Gambe  (gamb),  n.  [O.  Fr.  gambe  ;  Fr. 
jambe,  a  leg,  ]  A  leg  or  shank,  a  term  in  her. 
used  to  express  the  wliole  fore-leg  of  a  lion  or 
any  other  beast.  If  couped  or  erased  near  the 
middle  joint  it  is  then  only  a  paw.  Also 
written  Jainbe. 

Gamba  (gam'ba),  m.  In  compar.  anat.  a 
term  applied  to  the  elongated  metacarpus 
or  metatarsus  of  the  ruminants  and  solid- 
ungulates. 

Gambado,  Gambade  (gam-b.Vdo,  gam'bad), 

11.  [It.  (/(imia,  tlie  leg.]  1.  A  spatterdash  or 
gaiter  for  covering  the  leg  when  riding  or 
walking  in  muddy  roads. 


His  thin  legs  tenanted  a  pair  oigambadoes  fastened 
at  tlie  side  with  rusty  clasps.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

2.  A  kind  of  leather  cases  attached  to  a  saddle 
instead  of  stirrups. 

Gambeson,  Gambison(gam'be-zon,  gamTii- 

zon),  n.  [O.Fr.  gainbesson,  garnbeson,  wam- 
bais;  Ft.  gainbais;  M.H.G.  wambeis,  from 
O.H.G.  wamba,  A.  Oax.  wambe,  Sc.  wame^ 
womb,  stomach.    Comp.  G.  warns,  doublet. 

Wedgwood  refers  it 
to  Gr.  bambakion, 
bambakinon,  a  fab- 
ric stuffed  with  cot- 
ton, the  Gr.  b  being 
softened  in  tlie 
Western  tongues 
into  w,  which  passes 
into  Romance  g.  ]  A 
quilted  tunic,  said 
to  be  of  German  ori- 
gin, stuffed  with 
wool,  fitting  the 
body,  and  worn  un- 
der the  habergeon. 
Being  strong  enough 
to  resist  ordinary 
cuts,  it  was  fre- 
quently worn  with- 
out other  armour. 
Called  also  Acton 
and  Hac.queton. 
Gambet  (gam'bet),  n.  [Fr.  gambette,  O.Fr. 
gambe,  leg.]  One  of  the  sandpipers,  of  the 
size  of  the  greenshank,  found  in  the  Arctic 
Sea  and  in  Scandinavia  and  Iceland.  See 

TOTANDS. 

Gambier,  Gambir  (gam'ber,  gamTiir),  71. 
[Malayan.]  An  earthy-looking  substance  of 
light-brown  hue,  which  is  used  medicinally 
as  an  astringent,  but  is  far  more  extensively 
employed  in  tanning  and  dyeing.     It  is 


Quilted  Gambeson  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 


Gambier  Plant  {Uficaria  Gambier). 

chiefly  imported  from  Singapore,  and  is 
yielded  by  Uncaria  Gambier  and  U.  acida. 

Gambison,  n.    See  Gambeson. 

Gambist  (gam'bist),  n.  In  music,  a  player  on 
the  viol-di-gamba,  or  viol  with  six  strings. 

Gambit  (gam'bit),  )i.  [Fr. ;  It.  gambefto,  a 
tripping  up  of  one's  legs,  or  supplanting, 
from  gamba,  the  leg.  ]  In  chess-playing,  the 
sacrifice  of  a  pawn  early  in  the  game,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  an  attacking  posi- 
tion. 

Gamble  (gam'bl),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  gambled; 
ppr.  gairibling.  [Freq.  of  game,  with  6  in- 
serted, as  in  number,  humble.]  To  play  or 
game  for  money  or  other  stake. 

Gamble  (gam'ld),  v.  t.  To  lose  or  squander 
by  gaming:  with  away. 

Bankrupts  or  sots  who  have  gambled  or  slept  away 
their  est,«es.  .Ames. 

Gambler  (gam'bler),  n.  One  who  gambles; 
one  who  games  or  plays  for  money  or  other 
stake. 

A  gambler's  acquaintance  is  readily  made  and 
easily  kept, — provided  you  gamble  too. 

Lord  Lyttojt. 

Gambling-house  (gam'bling-hous),  n.  A 
gaming-house;  a  hell. 

Gamboge  (gam-boj'  or  gam-bbjO,  n.  [From 
Camboja,  Cambodia,  a  portion  of  the  empire 
of  Anam,  in  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.] 
A  concrete,  vegetalile,  inspissated  juice  or 
sap,  orgum-resin,  yielded  by  several  species 
of  trees.  The  gamboge  of  European  com- 
merce appears  to  be  mainly  derived  from 
Hebradeiidron  gamhogoides  of  Graham,  or 
Garcinia  Morelln  of  Desrousseaux,  var.  pedi- 
cellata,  also  called  G.  Hanburii,  a  dioecious 
tree  witli  handsome  laurel-like  foliage  and 
small  yellow  flowers,  found  in  Cambodia, 
Siam,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Cochin- 


China.  It  is  yellow,  and  contained  chiefly 
in  the  middle  layer  of  the  hark  of  the  tree; 
it  is  obtained  by  incision,  and  issues  from 


Gamboge  Plant  {Garcijiia  Hanburii). 

the  tree  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  fluid, 
which,  after  passing  through  a  viscid  state, 
hardens  into  the  gamboge  of  commerce. 
It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  resin  with  1.5  to 
20  per  cent,  of  gum.  Gaiiilioge  has  drastic 
purgative  properties,  but  is  seldom  adminis- 
tered except  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances. In  doses  of  a  drachm  or  even  less 
it  produces  death.  Other  species  of  Garcinia 
yield  a  similar  drug,  whicli  is  collected  for 
local  use,  but  not  for  exportation.  The  so- 
called  American  gamboge  is  the  juice  of 
Visima  guianensis. 

Gambogian,  Gambogic  ( gam-boj'i-an  or 
gam-bbj'i-an,  gam-boj'ik  or  gam-boj'ik),  a. 
Pertaining  to  gamboge. 

Gambol  (gam'bol),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  gamboled, 
gambolled ;  ppr.  gamboling ,  gambolling. 
[O.E.  gambolde,  gambaude,  gambaulde ;  <if 
same  origin  as  Fr.  gambade,  gambol,  gajn- 
biller,  to  wag  the  leg  or  kick,  viz.  from  O.Fr 
gambe.  It.  gamba,  the  leg,  Fr.  jaiiibe;  L.L. 
gamba,  Iioof.]  1.  To  dance  and  skip  about  iu 
sport;  to  frisk;  to  leap;  to  play  in  frolic,  like 
boys  and  lambs. 

Bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards 
Gambolled  before  them.  Jlliltott. 

2.  To  leap;  to  start  aside. 

Bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  reword;  which  madness 
\\o\\\d  gambol  irom.  Shak. 

Gambol  (gam'bol),  n.  A  skipping  or  leaping 
about  in  frolic ;  a  skip ;  a  liop ;  a  leap ;  a 
sportive  prank.  'Beasts  in  gaynbols  frisk'd.' 
Dry  den. 

Gambrel,  Gambril  (gam'brel,  gam'bril),  li. 
[From  It.  gamba,  the  leg.]  1.  The  hind-leg 
of  a  horse. — 2.  A  stick  crooked  like  a  horse's 
leg,  used  by  butchers  for  suspending  animals 
while  dressing  them. 

Spied  two  of  them  hung  out  at  a  stall,  with  a.  gam- 
bril thrust  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  like  a  sheep 
that  was  new-flayed.  Chapma7t. 

— Gambrel  roof,  a  hipped  roof;  a  mansard 
or  curved  roof. 

Gambrel,  Gambril  (gam'brel,  gam'liril),  v.t. 
To  tie  or  hang  up  by  means  of  a  gambril 
thrust  through  tlie  legs.  '  I'll  .  .  .  carry 
you  gambrell'd  like  a  mutton.'  Beau.  <&  PI. 

Gambroon  (gam-brbn'),  71.  In  inanv.f.  a  kind 
of  twilled  linen  cloth,  used  for  linings. 

Game  (giim),  ?i.  [A.  Sax.  gamen,  gomen,  joy, 
pleasure;  Icel.  ga7na7i,  delight,  gratification; 
O.G.  gaman,  jest,  sport.  Gammon,  liumliug, 
is  of  same  origin.]  1.  Sport  of  any  kind;  jest; 
play.    'Twixt  earnest  and  (/a inc.'  Milton. 


2.  Any  contrivance  or  arrangement  for  the 
purpose  of  sport,  recreation,  amusement, 
testing  skill  or  strength,  and  the  like;  as,  a 
ga7ne  of  chance;  the  game  of  cricket;  High- 
land games;  specifically  (p^.),  in  class,  antiq. 
diversions  or  contests;  as  in  wrestling,  run- 
ning, throwing  the  discus,  &c. ,  usually  in- 
stituted in  honour  of  some  event,  and  ex- 
hibited for  the  amusement  of  the  jieople ; 
as,  the  Nemean  games;  Pythian  games; 
Olympian  games;  Circensian  games.— 'i.  The 
act  of  playing  at  any  such  game ;  a  single 
contest  in  any  such  game;  as,  a  game  at 
cards,  cricket,  chess.— 4.  The  prize  or  stakes 
in  any  such  game.— 5.  The  requisite  num- 
ber of  points  or  advantages  to  be  gained  in 
order  to  win  any  such  game;  tlie  perfor- 
mance of  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  vic- 
torious in  any  game ;  as,  in  cribbage  61  is 
gaine. — 6.  Field  sports,  as  the  chase,  fal- 
conry, &c. 
Some  sportsmen  that  were  abroad  upon  game. 

VEslrange. 

7.  Animals  pursued  or  taken  in  the  chase  or 
in  the  sports  of  the  field ;  birds  and  beasts 
obtained  by  fowling  and  hunting;  specifi- 
cally, the  animals  enumerated  under  this 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abime;     f,  Sc.  fey. 
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designation  in  the  game-laws. — 8.  Sclieme 
pursued;  measures  planned. 

This  seems  to  be  the  present  "-rtwf  of  that  crown. 

Sir  W.  TemfU, 

9.  Amorous  sport;  gallantry. 

Set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity 
And  daughters  of  the^iz;«(f.  Shak. 

— To  make  game  of,  formerly,  to  make  a 
game  of,  to  turn  into  ridicule;  to  delude  or 
humbug. 

Do  they  not  seek  occasion  of  new  quarrels 

On  niy  refusal  to  distress  me  more. 

Or  make  a  ^aine  of  my  calamities S  Milton. 

Game  (gam),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  gamed;  ppr. 
gaming.  [A.  Sax.  gamiaii,  to  play.  See  the 
noun.  ]  1.  To  play  at  any  sport  or  diversion. 

2.  To  play  for  a  stake  or  prize;  to  use  cards, 
dice,  billiards,  or  other  instruments,  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules,  with  a  view  to  win 
money  or  other  thing  waged  upon  the  issue 
of  the  contest;  to  be  in  the  habit  of  so  doing; 
to  gamble . 

Avarice  itself  does  not  calculate  strictly  when  it 
£^.i3nes.  Burke. 

Game  (gam),  a.  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  such 
animals  as  are  hunted  as  game;  as,  a.  game 
pie;  a, game  preserve. — 2.  Having  the  plucky, 
unyielding  spirit  of  a  game-cock;  courageo  us; 
resolute. 

\  jE^ame.  .  .  .  I  felt  that  I  could  have  fougjht 
even  to  the  death.  H'.  Irving. 

3.  Ready,  willing,  or  prepared  to  do  some- 
thing; as,  are  you  game  for  five  shilling3?  = 
Are  you  willing  to  lend  or  subscribe  five 
shillings?  [Slang.]— ro  he  game,  in  playing 
at  cards  and  tlie  like,  to  have  attained  the 
requisite  number  of  points  to  win;  to  be 
victorious.— To  rfie  game,  to  maintain  a  bold, 
resolute,  courageous  spirit  to  the  last. 

Game  (gam),  n.  [W.  cafii,  crooked.]  Crooked; 
lame;  as,  a  i/fone  leg.  [Slang.] 

Game-toag  (gam'bag),  n.  A  bag  for  holding 
tlie  game  killed  by  a  sportsman. 

Game-cock  (gam'kok),  n.  A  cock  bred  or 
used  to  fight;  acock  of  a  good  fighting  breed. 

Game-egg  (gam'eg),  n.  An  egg  from  which 
a  fighting  cock  is  bred. 

Game-fowl  (gam'foul),  n.  A  fowl  bred  or 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  fighting. 

Gameful  (gam'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  sport  or 
games;  sportive.— 2,  Full  of  game  or  beasts 
of  sport.    '  ffn/rtf/ifZ  woods.'  Pojye. 

Gamekeeper  (gam'kep-er),  n.  One  who  has 
the  care  of  game;  one  who  is  employed  to 
look  after  animals  kept  for  sport. 

Game-laws  (gam'laz),  n.  pi.  Laws  enacted 
with  regard  to,  or  for  the  preservation  of, 
the  animals  called  game. 

Gameless  (gam'les),  a.    Destitute  of  game. 

Gamely  (gam'li),  adv.  In  a  game  or  cour- 
ageous manner. 

Gameness  (gam'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
game  or  having  an  unyielding  spirit ;  cour- 
age; pluckiness. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  \\{s£atne7icss.  Hughes. 

Game -preserver  (gam'pre-zerv-er),  n.  A 
landowner  or  lessee  of  game,  who  strictly 
preserves  it  for  his  ovm  sport  or  profit.  The 
term  is  generally  applied  to  those  who  pre- 
serve so  strictly  that  the  game  becomes  a 
nuisance  to  the  farmers  whose  crops  are 
subject  to  its  depredations. 

Gamesome  ( gam'sum ),  a.  Gay ;  sportive ; 
playful;  frolicsome.  'Then  ran  she  game- 
some  as  a  colt. '  Tennyson. 

Gamesomely  (gam'sum-li),  adv.  Merrily; 
playfully. 

Gamesomeness  (gam'sum-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  gamesome;  sportiveness;  mer- 
riment. 

Gamester  (gam'ster),  n.  [Game,  and  the 
sufflx  -ster.]  1.  One  who  games;  a  person 
addicted  to  gaming;  one  who  is  accustomed 
to  play  for  money  or  other  stake  at  cards, 
dice,  billiards,  and  the  like;  a  gambler;  one 
skilled  in  games. 

K  ga  -'iiester,  the  greater  master  he  is  in  his  art,  the 
worse  man  he  is.  Bacon. 

2.  t  A  merry  frolicsome  person. 

You  are  a  m^rry gaviestcr. 
My  lord  Sands.  Shak. 

'A  common  gamester  to 


3.t  A  prostitute, 
the  camp.'  Shak. 
Gamey  (gam'i),  a. 
see). 

Gamic  (gam'ik),  a. 


Same  as  Gamy  (which 


In  tool,  pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  the  congress  of  the  sexes; 
sexual. 

In  each  ovarium,  along  with  the  rudiments  of 
agamic  eggs,  or  eggs  which,  if  developed,  produce 
young  by  true  parthenogenesis,  there  usually,  if  not 
always,  exists  the  rudiment  of  an  ephippial  egg; 
which,  from  sundry  evidences,  is  inferred  to  be  a 
sexual  ox  gamic  egg.  //.  Spencer. 


Gamin  (gam'in,  ga-man),  n.  [Fr.  ]  A  ne- 
glected street  boy;  an  Arab  of  the  streets. 

The  word  gamin  was  printed  for  the  first  time,  and 
passed  from  the  populace  into  literature  in  i8;)4.  It 
made  its  first  appearance  in  a  work  called  Claude 
Gneux:  the  scandal  was  great  but  the  word  has  re- 
mained. .  .  .  The  gamin  of  Paris  at  the  present  day, 
like  the  Gr:eculus  of  Rome  in  former  time,  is  the 
youthful  people  with  the  wrinkle  of  the  old  world  on 
its  forehead.  Trans.  0/  Victor  Hugo. 

In  Japan  gamins  run  after  you  and  say,  '  Look 
at  the  Chinaman.'  Laurence  Oliphant. 

Gaming-house  (gam'ing-hous),  n.  A  house 
wliere  gaming  is  practised;  a  hell. 

Gaming-table  (gam'ing-ta-bl),  n.  A  table 
appropriated  to  gaming. 

Gamma  (gam'ma),  71.    Same  as  Gamut. 

Gammari(ia9  (gam-ma'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [L.  gam- 
uiarus,  Gr.  kammaros,  a  crab,  and  eidos, 
resemblance.]  The  sand-hoppers,  a  family 
of  amjiliipodous  crustaceans,  of  which  the 
genus  Ganinuirus  is  the  type. 

Gammarolite  (gam-ma'rol-it),  n.  [L.  gam- 
inarus,  Gr.  kammaros,  a  crab,  and  lithos,  a 
stone  ]  A  fossil  crawfish  or  other  crusta- 
cean. 

Gammarus  (gam'ma-rus),  re.  A  genus  of 
ampliipodous  crustaceans,  of  which  the 
fresh-water  shrimp  is  a  species. 

Gammer  (gam'mer),  n.  [Contr.  for  good- 
mother  rir  grandmother.  Comp.  gaffer.]  An 
old  wife:  the  correlative  of  gaffer. 

Delude  the  pious  dames  aud  .^am)ners. 
To  think  their  mumbling  guides'  precation 
So  full  of  heavenly  inspiration. 

Hudthras  Redivivus. 

Gammon  (gam'mun),  n.  [Fr.  jambon.  It. 
gambone,  a  big  leg,  a  gammon,  from  gamba, 
a  leg;  L.  gamba,  a  hoof.]  The  buttock  or 
thigh  of  a  hog,  pickled  and  smoked  or  dried; 
a  smoked  ham. 

Gammon  (gam'mun),  v.t.  1.  To  make  into 
bacon;  to  pickle  and  dry  in  smoke. — 2.  Naut. 
to  fasten  a  bowsprit  to  the  stem  of  a  ship 
by  several  turns  of  a  rope. 

Gammon  (gam'mun),  71.  [Connected  with 
game.  Comp.  Dan.  gammen,  sport.]  1.  A 
game  called  usually  Back-gammon  (which 
see).— 2.  An  imposition  or  hoax;  humbug. 
[Colloq.  or  slang.  ] 

The  gentry  say  death  and  distress  are  all  gatnjnon. 
And  shut  up  their  hearts  to  the  lab'rer's  appeal. 

Punch. 

Gammon  (gam'mun),  v.t.    [See  the  noun.] 

1.  In  Wxegame  of  back-gammon,  to  beat  or  ex- 
cel, by  withdrawing,  either  by  superior  skill 
or  more  fortunate  throws  of  the  dice,  all  one's 
men  from  the  board,  before  one's  antagonist 
has  been  able  to  get  his  men  home,  and 
withdraw  any  of  them  from  the  board. — 

2.  To  impose  on  by  means  of  improbable 
stories;  to  delude;  to  humbug.  '  He  gam- 
moned me  with  a  trumped-up  story.'  La- 
tham. [Colloq.] 

Gammoning  (gam'mun-ing),  n.  Naut.  the 
lashing  by  which  the  bowsprit  is  bound 
firmly  do%vn  to  the  cutwater,  in  which  is  a 
hole  for  the  purpose  of  reefing  several  turns 
of  it.— Screw-gammoning,  a  chain  or  plate 
fastened  by  means  of  a  screw  used  in  some 
vessels  for  convenience  in  tracing  up  the 
bowsprit  when  re(|uired. 

Gammoning -hole  (gam'mim-ing-hol),  n. 
Sanf.  a  hole  cut  tlirough  the  knee  of  the 
head  of  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  gammoning 
the  bowsprit. 

Gammon-plate  (gam'mun-plat),  ra.  Naut. 
see  Gammon-shackles. 

Gammon-shackles  (gam'mun-shak-lz),  7i. 
Naut.  a  ring  to  which  the  gammoning  is 
made  fast;  it  is  formed  on  the  end  of  an 
iron  plate  bolted  to  the  stern  called  the 
gammon-plate. 

Gammut  (gam'ut),  n.  Same  as  Gamut  (which 
see). 

Gammy  (gam'mi),  a.  In  vagrants'  slang, 
bad;  unfavourable. 

Gamogenesis  (ga- mo-jen'e-sis),  )i.  [Gr. 
gamos,  marriage,  and  genesis  (which  see).] 
Generation  by  copulation  of  the  sexes;  sexual 
generation. 

The  kind  of  genesis,  once  supposed  to  be  univer- 
sal, in  which  the  successive  generations  are  alike,  is 
always  sexual  genesis,  or,  as  it  has  been  otherwise 
called,  gamo.^enesis.  H.  Spencer. 

Gamogenetic  (ga-mo-jeu-et'ik),  a.  Of  or 
relating  to  gamogenesis. 

Gamomorphism  (ga-nio-moi''fizm),  n.  [Gr. 
ga7aos,  marriage,  and  morphe,  shape.]  That 
stage  of  development  of  organized  beings 
in  which  the  spermatic  and  germinal  ele- 
ments are  formed,  matured,  and  generated, 
in  preparation  for  another  act  of  fecunda- 
tion, as  the  commencement  of  a  new  genetic 
cycle.    Bran.dc  it  Cox. 

Gamopetalous  (ga-mo-pet'al-us),  a.  [Gr. 


i7amos,marriage,union,and  petalon,  a  flower- 
leaf.]  In  bot.  same  as  Monopetalous  (which 
see). 

GamophyUous  (ga-mof'il-us  or  ga-mo-fil'- 
lus),  a.  [Gr.  ga7nos,  marriage,  union,  and 
phyllon,  a  leaf.]  In  bot.  having  a  single  peri- 
anth-whorl with  coherent  leaves;  symphyl- 
lous:  opposed  to  apophyllous.  Sachs. 

Gamosepalous  (ga-mo-sep'al-us),  a.  [Gr. 
gamos,  marriage,  and  E.  sepal  (which  see).] 
In  bot.  same  as  Monosepalous  (which  see). 

Gamut  (gam'ut),  71.  [Gr.  gmnma,  the  letter 
G,  and  L.  7it,  the  syllable  used  in  singing 
the  first  note  of  the  scale.  ]  In  7nusic,  (a)  the 
first  or  gravest  note  in  Guido's  scale  of 
music,  the  modern  scale,  (b)  A  scale  on  which 
notes  in  music  are  written  or  printed,  con- 
sisting of  lines  and  spaces  which  are  named 
after  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Long  has  a  race  of  heroes  fill'd  the  stage. 
That  rant  by  note,  and  through  the  gamut  rage. 

Addison. 

Gamy  (gam'i),  a.  1.  Having  the  flavour  of 
game;  having  the  flavour  of  game  kept  un- 
cooked till  it  is  slightly  tainted ;  as,  the 
venison  was  in  fine  gamy  condition.  — 
2.  Courageous;  plucky;  game;  as,  a  gamy 
little  fellow.  [Colloq.] 

Gan  (gan),  V.  [A  contraction  of  began,  or 
from  a  simple  A.  Sax.  ginnan.  A  form  can 
was  used  in  the  same  way.]  An  old  English 
auxiliary  equivalent  to  did.  '  Melting  in 
teres,  then  gan  shee  thus  lament.'  Spenser. 

Ganch,  Gaunch  (gansh,  gansh),  [Fr. 
ganche,  It.  gancio,  a  hook.]  To  drop  from  a 
high  place  on  hooks,  as  tlie  Turks  do  male- 
factors, by  way  of  punishment. 

Take  him  away,  ganch  him,  impale  him,  rid  the 
world  of  such  a  monster.  Dryden. 

Gander  (gan'dfer),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gcoicZra.  'The 
d  and  r  in  gander  are  merely  euphonic;  a  is 
the  masculine  suffix  and  the  root  is  gan= 
garis,  a  goose;  comp.  Icel.  gds,  a  goose,  gasi, 
a  gander;  also  G.  ga7is,  Gr.  cheti,  L.  anser 
(  =  hanser).'  Morris.  Comp.  also  Skr. /idHjia, 
a  goose.  See  GoosB.]  'The  male  of  the 
goose. 

Gane  (gan),  pp.  of  gae,  to  go.  [Scotch.] 
Gang(gang),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  gangan,  Goth,  gag- 

ga7i,  to  go.]   To  go;  to  walk.    [Old  English 

and  Scotch.] 

But  let  them  ^rtr;;^  alone  .  .  . 
As  they  have  brewed,  so  let  them  bear  blame. 

Spenser. 

Your  flaunting  beaus  gang  with  their  breasts  open. 

Arbuthuot. 

Gang  (gang),  n.  (A.  Sax.  gang,  a  way,  a  pas- 
sage, a  gallery,  from  ganga7\,  to  go;  whence 
also  genge,  a  number  going  together,  a 
gang,  a  company.  See  Go.]  1.  A  number 
going  in  company ;  hence,  a  company  or 
a  number  of  persons  associated  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  or  on  a  particular  occasion: 
used  especially  in  a  depreciatory  or  con- 
temptuous sense  or  of  disreijutalile  persons; 
as,  a  gang  of  thieves.  'There's  a  knot,  a 
i7ff)i(/,  apack,  aconspiracy  against  me.'  Shak. 
More  specifically- 2.  A  number  of  workmen 
or  labourers  of  any  kind  engaged  on  any 
piece  of  work  under  the  supervision  of  one 
person;  a  squad. — 3.  In  mining,  literally  a 
course  or  vein,  but  applied  to  the  earthy, 
stony,  or  other  substance  which  incloses 
the  ore  of  metals,  or  is  only  mingled  with  it 
without  being  chemically  combined ;  the 
matrix  of  ore.  [In  this  sense  often  written 
Gang7ie.]—i.  The  channel  of  a  stream  or 
course  in  which  it  is  wont  to  run;  a  water- 
course. Hence  —  5  A  ravine  or  guUey. 
[Provincial.]— 6.  As  much  as  one  goes  for  or 
carries  at  once.  [Scotch.] 

To  please  you,  mither,  did  I  milk  the  kye, 
An'  bring  agang  o"  water  frae  the  burn. 

DoJtald  and  Flora. 

7.  The  field  or  pasture  in  which  animals 
graze;  as,  those  beasts  have  a  good  gang. 
[Scotch.] 

Ganga  (gang'ga),  re.  A  Spanish  name  given 
to  the  birds  of  the  genus  Pterocles  or  sand- 
grouse.    See  Sand-grouse. 

Gang-board  (gang'bord),  n.  1.  A  board  or 
plank  with  cleats  for  steps,  used  for  walk- 
ing into  or  out  of  a  boat.— 2.  A  term  applied 
to  planks  placed  within  or  without  the  bul- 
warks of  a  vessel's  waist  for  the  sentinel  to 
walk  or  stand  on. 

Gang-bye  (g  I ng^i),  91.  The  go-by.  [Scotch.] 

Mercy  on  nie,  that  I  sud  live  in  my  auld  days  to 
gi'e  the  .gaiig-liye  to  the  very  writer.      Sir  IT.  Scott. 

Gang-cask  (gang'kask),  n.  A  small  cask  used 
for  bringing  water  aboard  ships  in  Ijoats. 

Gang-day  (gang'da),  re.  [A.  Sax.  ga7uj-da'g.] 
A  day  of  perambulation  of  parishes;  a  roga- 
tion-day.   See  Gang. 

Ganger  (gang'er),  71.  1.  One  who  conducts  or 
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superintends  a  gang  or  band,  as  the  fore- 
man of  a  gang  of  labourers  or  plate-layers 
on  a  railway. —  2.  One  who  gangs  or  goes ;  a 
walker.    Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Gangetic,  Gangic  (gan-jet'ik,  gau'jik),  a. 
Relating  to  the  river  Ganges. 

Ganging-plea  (gang 'in -pie),  n.  A  long- 
continued  plea;  a  permanent  or  hereditary 
process.  [Scotch.] 

But  I  thought  you  h.id  some  law  affair  of  your  aiii 
to  look  after — I  haveane  niysell — ^  g^a7tgi7tg-pUa  that 
Illy  father  left  to  me,  and  Iiis  father  afore  left  to  him. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Gangliac,  Ganglial  (gang'gli-ak,  gang'gli- 
al),  a.   Relating  to  a  ganglion. 

Gangliated  (gang'gli-at-ed),  a.  Having 
ganglions;  internii.\ed  or  intertwisted  with 
enlargements  at  the  intersections. 

Gangliform,  Ganglioform  (gang'gli-form, 
gang 'gli-o -form),  a.  [Gr.  ganglion,  a  tu- 
mour, and  L.  forma,  shape.]  Having  the 
shape  of  a  ganglion. 

Ganglion  (gang'gii-on),  n.  pi.  Ganglia  or 
Ganglions  (gang-'gli-a,  gang'gli-onz).  [Gr. 
gangiion,  a  sort  of  swelling  or  excrescence, 
a  tumour  imder  the  skin.]  1.  In  anat.  an 
enlargement  occurring  somewhere  in  the 
course  of  a  nerve,  and  containing  bipolar  or 
multipolar  nerve  cells  in  addition  to  nerve 
filaments.  There  are  two  systems  of  nerves 
which  have  ganglia  upon  them.  First, 
those  of  common  sensation,  whose  gan- 
glia are  near  to  the  origin  of  the  nerve  in 
the  spinal  cord.  Secondly,  the  great  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  which  has  various  ganglia 
on  various  parts  of  it.  In  the  inverte- 
brates these  ganglia  are  centres  of  nervous 
force,  and  are  distributed  through  the  body 
in  pairs,  for  each  ring  of  the  body,  con- 


Ganglion. 

Part  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  larva  of  Caloso- 
ma  sycophafita.    a  a.  Ganglia. 

nected  by  fibres  as  in  the  figure.  The  cerebral 
ganglia  of  vertebrates  are  the  brain  itself, 
the  masses  of  gray  matter  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  as  the  optic  thalamus,  &c.  —  2.  In 
surg.  an  encysted  tumour  situated  some- 
where on  a  tendon,  formed  by  the  elevation 
of  the  sheath  of  the  tendon,  and  the  effusion 
of  a  viscid  fluid  into  it.  —  3.  In  hot.  the 
mycelium  of  certain  fungals. — Lymphatic 
ganglion,  a  lymphatic  gland. 
Ganglionary  (gang'gli-on-a-ri),(i.  Composed 
of  ganglia. 

Ganglioneura  (gang'gli-6-nii"ra),  «.  [Gr. 
ganglion,  a  tumour  under  the  skin,  and 
neuron,  a  sinew,  a  nerve.]  A  name  applied 
by  Rudolphl  to  the  molluscous  and  articu- 
late divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  which 
are  characterized  by  a  ganglionic  type  of 
the  nervous  system. 

Ganglionic  (gang-gli-on'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
tn  a  ganglion;  as,  the  ganglionic  nerves  of 
tlie  digestive  organs;  or  the  ganglionic 
nerves  of  conmion  sensation. 

Ganglionica  (gang-gli-on'ik-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
ganglion,  a  tumour.]  In  med.  a  class  of 
medicinal  agents  which  affect  the  sensibi- 
bility  or  muscular  motion  of  parts  supplied 
by  the  ganglionic  or  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves. 

Ganglionitis  (gang'gli-on-i"tis),  n.  [Gr. 
ganglion,  a  tumour.]  In  pathol.  inflamma- 
tion of  a  nervous  ganglion.  Sometimes  used 
for  inflammation  of  a  lymphatic  ganglion. 

Gang-master  (gang'mas-ter),  n.  A  master 
or  (.'mployer  of  a  gang  or  body  of  workers; 
one  who  hires  a  band  of  persons  to  perform 
Slime  specified  task. 

Gang-plough  (gang-'plou),  n.  A  plough  with 
mure  than  one  ploughshare  stocked  in  one 
frame. 

Gang-punch  (gang'punsh),  n.  An  arrange- 
ineut  of  several  pimches  in  a  single  stock. 

Gangrel  (gang'rel),  )i.  One  who  gangs  or 
goes;  specifically,  (a)  a  child  just  beginning 
t(i  walk.    (6)  A  vagrant.  [Scotch.] 

Gangrel  (gang'rel),  a.    Vagrant;  vagabond. 

Gangrenate  (gang'gren-at),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 
gangrenated;  ppr.  gangrenatiiig.  To  pro- 
duce a  gangrene  in;  to  gangrene. 

Gangrene  (gang'gren),  n.  [I'r.,  from  L.  gan- 
grmna;  Gr.  gangraina,  from  grao,  graino,  to 
gnaw,  to  eat.]  1.  In  pathol.  the  first  stage 
of  mortification  of  living  flesh :  so  called 


from  its  eating  away  the  flesh.— 2.  In  hot.  a 
disease  ending  in  putrid  decay. 
Gangrene  (gang'gren),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gan- 
grened; ppr.  gangrening.    To  produce  a 
gangrene  in;  to  mortify. 

In  cold  countries  when  men's  noses  and  ears  are 
mortified,  and,  as  it  wctg,  j^atigyened.  Bacon. 

Gangrene  (gang'gren),  v.i.  To  become  mor- 
tified. 

Wounds  immedicable 
Rankle  and  fester,  and  gangre/te 
To  black  mortification.  Milton. 

Gangrenescent  ( gang -gren-es' sent),  a. 
Becoming  gangrenous;  tending  to  mortifica- 
tion. 

Gangrenous  (gang'gren-us),  a.  Mortified; 

indicating  mortification  of  living  flesh. 
Gang-saw  (gang'sa),       An  arrangement  of 

several  saws  fitted  parallel  to  one  another 

in  one  sash  or  frame. 

Gang-there-OUt(gang'THar-ut),  a.  Vagrant; 
vagabond;  leading  a  roaming  life. 

I  am  a  lone  woman,  for  James  he's  awa'  to  Drum- 
slioiirloch  fair  with  the  year-aulds.  and  I  daurna  for 
my  life  open  the  door  to  ony  o'  your  t^ait^^-there-oiit 
sort  o"  bodies.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Gangtide,  n.   See  Gangweek. 

Gangue  (gang),  n.    See  Gang,  3. 

Gangway  (gang'wii),  n.  l.  A  passage;  a 
temporary  access  to  a  building  while  in  the 
course  of  erection,  formed  by  an  inclined 
plane  of  wooden  planks,  with  pieces  nailed 
across  their  surface  to  prevent  the  feet  slip- 
ping; way  or  avenue  into  or  out  of  any  in- 
closed place,  especially  a  passage  into  or 
out  of  a  ship,  or  from  one  part  of  a  ship  to 
another;  also  a  narrow  platform  of  planks 
laid  horizontally  along  the  upper  part  of  a 
ship's  side,  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the 
forecastle.— 2.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
passage  across  the  house,  which  separates 
the  ministry  and  opposition  with  their 
respective  adherents,  who  sit  on  seats  nm- 
ning  along  the  sides  of  tlie  house,  from  tlie 
neutral  or  independent  members,  who  oc- 
cupy seats  running  across.  Hence,  the 
phrase  to  sit  below  the  gangway,  as  applied 
to  a  member,  implies  that  he  holds  himself 
as  bound  to  neither  party,  but  free  to  vote 
with  either  as  he  shall  judge  right. — To 
bring  to  the  gangway  (iiaut.),  to  punish  a 
seaman  by  seizing  him  up  and  flogging  him. 

Gangweek,  Gangtide  (gang'wek,  gang-'tid), 

n.  Rogatiijn  week,  when  processions  are 
made  to  survey  the  bounds  of  parishes. 

It  {birch}  serveth  well  .  .  .  for  beautifying  of 
streets  in  the  crosse  01  i^ang-week,  and  such  like. 

Gerard. 

Ganil  (gan'il),  »i.  [Fr]  A  kind  of  brittle 
limestone.  Kirwan. 

Ganister,  Gannister  (gan'is-ter),  n.  A 
close-grained  hard  sandstone  or  grit  found 
under  certain  coal-beds  in  the  lower  coal 
measures  of  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  Lanca- 
shire, &c.  It  is  used  for  macadamizing 
roads,  and  also  for  lining  iron  furnaces  and 
the  Bessemer  converter. 

Ganjah,  Gunjah  (gan'ja,  gun'ja),  n.  The 
name  for  the  hemp  plant  in  the  north  of 
India;  specifically,  the  dried  plant  which 
has  flowered,  and  from  which  the  resin  lias 
not  been  removed :  it  is  sold  for  smoking 
like  tobacco. 

Gannet  (gan'et),  n.  [A.  Sax,  ganet,  ganot,  a 
sea-fowl,  a  fen-duck;  allied  togander,  goose.] 
The  solan  goose,  a  bird  of  the  genus  Sula 


Gannet  or  Solan  Goose  (Snta  ffassana). 

(S.  Bassana),  family  Pelicanidse,  measuring 
about  3  feet  in  length,  and  about  6  feet  be- 
tween the  tips  of  tlie  wings.  It  has  a  straight 
bill,  6  inches  long,  and  palmated  feet.  The 
colour  is  chiefly  white,  with  the  tips  of  the 
wings  black,  and  it  feeds  on  various  small 
fishes,  chiefly  herring.  Great  numbers  of 
these  birds  frequent  the  Hebrides,  St.  Kilda, 
Ailsa  Craig,  and  the  Bass  Rock.    Many  of 


the  old  birds  are  annually  taken,  on  account 
of  the  feathers  and  down,  and  the  young 
are  sometimes  eaten.  The  species  also  occurs 
on  the  eastern  coasts  of  North  America  and 
Labrador. 

Ganocephala  (ga-no-sef'al-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
ganos,  lustre,  and  kephale,  the  head.  ]  Owen's 
name  for  a  group  of  fossil  labyrinthodonts, 
with  polished  horny  or  ganoid  plates  cover- 
ing the  head,  a  character  which,  however, 
is  common  to  the  order. 

Ganocephalous  (ga-no-sef'al-us),  a.  Having 
the  head  covered  by  shining  polislied  plates 

Ganoid,  Ganoidal  (gan'oid,  gan-oid'al),  a. 
[Gr.  ganos,  splendour,  and  eidos,  appear- 
ance.] 1.  A  term  applied  to  those  scales  or 
plates  of  fishes  which  are  composed  of  an 
inferior  layer  of  true  bone,  covered  by  a 
superior  layer  of  polished  enamel.— 2.  Be- 
longing to  the  order  Ganoidei. 

Ganoid  (gan'oid),  n.  A  fish  of  the  order 
Ganoidei. 

Ganoidei  ( gan  -  oid '  e  -  i ),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ganos, 
splendour,  and  eidos,  appearance.  ]  The 
second  order  of  fishes  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  M.  Agassiz.    The  families  of 


Scales  of  different  fossil  genera  of  Ganoidians. 

I,  Lepidosteus.   2,  Cheiracanthus.   3,  Palseoniscus. 
4.  Cephalaspis.   5,  Dipterus.   6,  Acipenser. 

this  order  are  characterized  by  angular 
rhomboidal,  polygonal  or  circular  scales, 
composed  of  horny  or  bony  plates,  covered 
with  a  thick  plate  of  glossy  enamel-like  sub- 
stance, by  the  presence  of  a  spiral  valve  ui 
the  intestines,  by  the  optic  nerves  uniting 
in  a  chiasma,  and  by  free  gills  protected  by 
a  gill  cover.  The  bony  pike  and  sturgeon 
are  of  this  order.  It  contains  many  genera, 
of  which  the  majority  are  extinct. 

Ganoidian  (gan-oid'i-an),  a.  Same  as  Ganoid. 

Ganoidian(gan-oid'i-an),  n.  Same  as  Ganoid. 

Ganoine  (gan'6-in),  n.  The  peculiar  bony 
tissue  which  gives  the  enamel-like  lustre  and 
transparency  to  the  plates  of  ganoid  fishes 
and  of  some  labyrinthodonts.  It  is  simply 
dense  homogeneous  bone. 

Gantlet  (gant'let),  n.    Same  as  Gauntlet. 

Gantlet  (gant'let),  n.  [Nasalized  from  Sw. 
gatlopp,  from  gata,  a  street,  a  line  of  sol- 
diers, and  loi)p,  a  course;  D.  loopen;  Sc. 
loup,  to  run.]  A  military  punishment  in- 
flicted on  criminals  for  some  heinous  of- 
fence. It  was  executed  in  this  manner: 
soldiers  were  arranged  in  two  rows,  face  to 
face,  each  armed  with  a  switch  or  instru- 
ment of  punishment ;  between  these  rows 
the  offender,  stripped  to  his  waist,  was 
compelled  to  pass  a  certain  number  of  times, 
and  each  man  gave  him  a  strolce.  A  similar 
punishment  was  used  on  board  of  ships. — To 
run  the  gantlet,  to  undergo  the  punishment 
of  the  gantlet;  hence,  to  go  through  much 
and  se\-ere  criticism,  controversy,  or  ill- 
treatment. 

AVinthrop  7-an  the  gantlet  of  daily  slights  from  his 
neiijhbours.  Palfrey. 

Gantlope  (gant'lop),  n.  The  original  form 
of  Gantlet,  a  military  punishment. 

He  is  fain  to  run  the  gantlope  through  the  terrors 
and  reproaches  of  his  own  conscience. 

Dr.  John  Scott. 

Gantry  (gan'tri),  n.    Same  as  Gavntree. 

Ganjrmede  (ga'ni-med),  n.  In  class,  myth. 
a  youth  carried  off  by  Jupiter,  in  eagle- 
form,  and  made  cup-bearer  to  the  inmiur- 
tals. 

Ganza  (gan'za),  n.  [Sp.  ganso,  gansa,  gander, 
goose.  See  Gander.]  One  of  the  birds  (a 
species  of  wild  goose)  which,  in  the  fictitious 
work  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (1649),  relating 
the  journey  of  Dominique  Gonzales,  Spanish 
adventurer  to  the  moon,  are  represented 
drawing  thither  the  chariot  of  Gonzales. 

They  are  but  idle  dreams  and  fancies. 

And  savour  strongly  of  the  ganzas.  Hudibras. 

Gaol  (jal),  n.    Same  as  Jail. 
Gaol  (jal),  v.t.    Same  as  Jail. 
Gaol-bird  (jal'berd),  n.    Same  ns  Jail-bird. 
Gaol-delivery  (jarde-li-ve-ri),  n.   Same  as 
Jail-delivery. 

Gaoler  (jal'er),  n.    A  jailer. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     u.  Sc.  abtme;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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Gaol-fever  (Jal'fe-ver),  n.  Same  as  Jail- 
fiver. 

Gaou  (ga'on),  n.  [Heb. ,  exaltation.  ]  One  of 
an  order  of  Jewish  doctors,  who  appeared 
after  the  closing  of  the  Talmud. 

Gap  (gap),  n.  [From  gape;  Icel.  gap,  ;\ 
hiatus.]  A  break  or  opening,  as  in  a  fence, 
wall,  or  the  like;  a  breach;  a  chasm;  an  en- 
trance; a  hiatus;  hence,  a  vacant  space  or 
time;  a  defect  or  flaw,  as  in  honour  or  re- 
putation. 

From  the         and  chasms  .  .  . 

Came  men  and  women  in  dark  clusters  round. 

Manifold  miseries  ensued  by  the  opening  of  that 
_^(r/  to  all  that  side  of  Christendom.  Knolles, 

A  third  can  fill  \.\\&gap  with  laughing.  Swz/t. 

If  you  violently  proceed  against  him,  mistaking  his 
purpose,  it  would  make  a  great  ^'^i^  in  your  honour. 

Sh.ik. 

—To  Stop  a  gap,  to  secure  a  weak  point ;  to 
repair  a  defect;  to  supply  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient. 

His  policy  consists  in  setting  traps. 

In  finding  ways  and  means,  and  stopping  gaps. 

Swift. 

— To  stand  in  the  gap,  to  expose  one's  self 
for  the  protection  of  something;  to  make 
defence  against  any  assailing  danger.  Ezek. 
xxii.  30. 

Gape  (gap),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  gajicd;  ppr. 
gaping.  [A.  Sax.  gedpan;  Dan.  gahe,  Icel. 
gapa,  to  gaze  with  open  moutli;  D.  gapcn, 
G.  gaffen,  to  gape.]  1.  To  open  the  mouth 
wide,  as  (a)  expressing  a  desire  for  food ; 
as,  the  young  birds  gape,  (b)  Indicative  of 
sleepiness,  drowsiness,  dulness,  or  indiffer- 
ence ;  to  yawn. 

She  stretches,  gapes,  unglues  her  eyes, 
And  asks  if  it  be  time  to  rise.  Stui/t. 

(c)  Indicative  of  wonder,  surprise,  astonish- 
ment, or  the  like ;  as,  the  gaping  crowd. 
'  With  gaping  astonishment  had  stared 
aghast.'  Byron,  ((i)  Expressing  earnest  de- 
sire or  expectation. 

Others  \v\\]  gape  t'  anticipate 

The  cabinet  designs  of  fate.  Hiidibras. 

(e)  Manifesting  a  desire  to  injure,  devour, 
or  overcome. 

They  \i3.v&  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouth. 

Job  x^'i.  10. 

2.  To  open  as  a  gap;  to  show  a  fissure  or 
chasm. 

May  that  ground .^fr/^  and  swallow  me  alive.  Sliak. 

—To  gape  for,  after,  and  sometimes  at,  to 
crave;  to  desire  or  covet  earnestly.  'Thou, 
wlio  gap'stfor  my  estate.'  Dryden. 

What  shall  we  say  of  those  who  spend  their  days 
in  gaping  after  court  favour  and  preferments  ? 

Sir  R,  V Estrange. 

Many  h^vQ  gaped  at  the  church  revenues;  but,  be- 
fore they  could  swallow  them,  have  had  their  mouths 
stopped  in  the  cliurchyard.  Soitth. 

Gape  (gap),  re.    1.  The  act  of  gaping. 

The  mind  is  not  here  kept  in  a  perpetual  o-^r/<?  after 
knowledge.  Addison. 

2.  In  zool.  the  width  of  the  mouth  when 
opened,  as  of  birds,  fishes,  &c. — 'A.  pi.  A 
disease  of  young  poultry  attended  witli 
much  gaping.  It  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  trematoid  woi'm  (Fasciola  trachealis)  in 
the  windpipe. 

Gaper  (gap'er),  n.  1.  One  who  gapes,  as  for 
food,  from  sleepiness,  drowsiness,  or  dul- 
ness, in  wonder,  astonishment,  longing  de- 
sire, expectation,  or  the  like. 

The  golden  shower  of  the  dissolved  abbey  lands 
rained  well  near  into  every  gaper  s  mouth.  Careiu. 

2.  A  bivalve  mollusc,  as  the  species  of  Mya, 
Saxicava,  &c.,  wliose  shell  is  permanently 
open  at  the  posterior  end. 
Gape-seed  (sap'sed),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
the  provincial  word  gapesing,  gaping.]  Gap- 
ing; staring  idly  or  with  ignorant  wonder 
with  the  mouth  open;  the  efi'ect  produced 
nn  an  ignorant  person  by  some  wonderful 
exhibition  or  sight. 

These,  tho'  they  pretend  to  be  thought  fools,  will 
not  be  the  only  fools  there,  nor  to  be  compar'd  with 
those  who,  in  an  eager  pursuit  after  diversion,  stantl 
with  tlieir  eyes  and  their  mouths  open,  to  take  in  a 
cargo  of  gape-seed,  while  some  a  little  too  nimble 
for  them  pick  their  pockets.        Poor  Robin,  1735. 

Gap-toothed  (gap'totht),  a.  Having  inter- 
stices between  the  teeth. 

A  grey  And  gap-toothed  man  as  lean  as  death. 

Tennyson. 

Gar(gilr).  [A.  Sax.grtJr,  adart.]  1.  An  element 
iu  proper  names  derived  from  tlie  Anglo- 
Saxon;  as,  Eiljrar  or  Eadf/ar,  happy  weajjon; 
Ethelf/ar,  noble  weapon. — 2.  A  name  given 
to  the  several  species  of  the  genus  of  fishes 
Belone,  from  their  long  slender  body  and 
acute  dart-like  head,  as  B.  vulgaris  (the  gar- 
fish or  sea-pike),  B.  truncata  (the  banded 


garfish  of  America),  as  also  to  a  ganoid  fish 
of  the  genus  Lepidosteusfoimd  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  America.  The  head  of  one  species, 
the  alligator  gar.  is  somewhat  like  tliat  of  an 
alligator.  It  attains  tlie  length  of  10  feet. 
See  Garfish. 

Gar  (gar),  v  t.  [Icel.  gora,  Dan.  giore,  Sw. 
gora,  to  make.]  To  cause;  to  make;  to 
force;  to  compel.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Get  warmly  to  your  feet 
An'  gar  them  hear  it.  Bicrtis. 

Garanceux  (gar-ah-s6),  n.  [Fr.  ]  A  product 
obtained  by  treating  the  waste  madder  of 
the  dye-houses,  which  still  contains  a  certain 
quantity  of  alizarin  and  other  colouring 
matters,  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  remove 
lime,  magnesia,  &c.  It  is  adapted  for  dye- 
ing red  and  black,  but  does  not  afford  a 
good  purple. 

Garancin,  Garancine  (gar'an-sin),  n.  [Fr. 

garance,  madder.]  The  product  obtained 
by  treating  pulverized  madder,  previously 
exhausted  witli  water,  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  at  100°  Cent.  (212°  Fahr.),  and 
again  washing  with  water.  The  residue  thus 
obtained  is  found  to  yield  better  results  in 
dyeing  than  madder  itself,  tlie  colours  pro- 
duced by  it  being  more  brilliant  and  requir- 
ing less  after-treatment,  wliile  tlie  portions 
of  the  faln'ic  desired  to  be  kept  white  at- 
tract liardly  any  colour. 
Garangan  (gar'an-gan),  n.  A  Javanese  spe- 
cies of  ichneumon,  tlie  Hcrpestes  javani- 
cus.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  water- 
rat,  and  abounds  in  the  teak  forests,  preying 
on  snakes,  birds,  and  small  quadrupeds. 
The  natives  assert  that,  when  it  attacks  a 
snake,  it  puffs  up  its  body  and  induces  tlie 
snake  to  twine  itself  round  its  inflated  per- 
son. It  then  suddenly  contracts  itself,  slips 
from  the  reptile's  coils,  and  darts  upon  its 
neck.  There  is  some  foundation  for  this 
assertion  in  the  fact  that  tlie  garangan  does 
possess  tlie  power  of  inflating  and  contract- 
ing its  body  witli  great  rapidity. 

Garavance,  Calavance  (gar'a-vans,  kal'a- 
vans).  A  name  for  several  kinds  of  pulse, 
including  Dolichos  barbadensis  and  D.  sin- 
ensis. 

Garb  (garb),»i.  [O.Fr.  garbe,  a  garb,  appear- 
ance, comeliness ;  It.  Sp.  Pg.  garbo,  garb, 
carriage,  comeliness  —  of  Teutonic  origin; 
conip.  A.  Sax.  gearwa,  clothing,  pi-eparation, 
gearu,  prepared;  E.  gear,  geer,  O.E.  yare, 
ready;  O.H.G.  garawi,  garwi,  attire,  g'nrn  10- 
jan,  to  make  ready.]  1.  Clothing;  clothes; 
vesture;  habit;  specifically,  an  official  or 
other  distinguishing  dress.  'The  judge  was 
arrayed  in  his  official  garb. '  Daily  Telegraph. 
2.  Fasliion  or  mode,  now,  specifically,  of 
dress,  lint  formerly  also  of  speech,  manner, 
and  the  like;  mode  of  doing  anything;  ex- 
terior appearance ;  deportment.  '  He  wears 
the  garb  but  not  the  clothes  of  the  ancients. ' 
Denham.  '  He  could  not  speak  English  in 
the  native  5ra)'&.'  Shak.  '  Pausauias  began 
to  live  after  the  Persian  garb.'  Usher. 
'Commanding  peace  even  with  the  same 
austerity  and  ga  rb  as  he  controlled  the  war. ' 
Shak. 

Garb,  11.    In  her.  see  Garbe. 

Garbage (garb'aj),  n.  [0. E.  garbash, probably 
from  garble,  to  sift.  Garbage  thus  properly 
means  what  is  sifted  out,  refuse.]  Tlie 
bowels  of  an  animal;  refuse  parts  of  flesh; 
offal;  hence,  the  refuse  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  of  a  kitclien;  hence,  any  worthless, 
offensive  matter,  as  immoral  writings  and 
the  like. 

So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd. 

Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed, 

And  prey  on  garbage,  S/ta/^\ 

Garbaged  (garb'ajd),  a.  stripped  of  the 
bowels. 

Garbe,  Garb  (garb),  n.  [Fr.  gerbe,  Sp.  gar- 
ba,  G.  garbe,  O.H.G.  garba,  sheaf]  In  her. 
a  sheaf  of  any  kind  of  grain,  but  specific- 
ally, a  sheaf  of  wheat— supposed  to  be  the 
emblem  of  summer:  when  other  than  wheat 
the  kind  must  be  expressed. 

Garbed  (garbd),  a.    Dressed;  habited. 

Garbel.t  n.   See  Garble. 

Garbel  (giir'bel),n.  The  plank  next  the  keel 
of  a  ship.    See  Garboard-streak. 

Garble  (giir'bl),  v.t.  pret.  tt  pp.  garbled; 
ppr.  garbling.  [O.Fr.  garbeller.  to  sift,  to 
examine  nearly;  Sp.  garb  ilia  r,  to  sift,  gar- 
6iHo,  a  coarse  sieve;  from  Ar.  gharbil,  a  sieve, 
or  L.  eribellum,  dim.  of  cribrum,  a  sieve.] 
1.  To  sift  or  bolt;  to  separate  the  fine  or  valu- 
able parts  from  the  coarse  and  useless  parts, 
or  from  dross  or  dirt;  as,  to  garble  spices. 

Dr.  Gwinne  with  seven  others  were  appointed  com- 
missioners (in  1620)  for  garbling  tobacco.  Dr.  IVard. 


2.  To  select  and  cull  such  parts  of  as  may 
serve  a  purpose;  to  mutilate  so  as  to  give  a 
false  impression  of;  to  sophisticate;  to  cor- 
rupt. 

This  word  is  never  now  used  in  its  primary  sense, 
and  has  indeed  undergone  this  further  change,  that 
while  once  to  garble  was  to  sift  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  the  best,  it  is  now  to  sift  with  a  view  of 
picking  out  the  worst.  Trench. 

The  materials  for  the  history  of  a  people  are  more 
extensive,  more  indirect,  and  therefore  less  liable  to 
be  garbled,  than  are  those  for  the  history  of  a  govern- 
ment. Buckle. 

Garble,!  Garbel  +  (gar'bl),  »?.  1.  Anything 
tliat  lias  been  sifted  or  from  wliicli  the 
coarse  parts  have  been  removed. 

And  thereby  (by  avoirdupois  weight)  are  weighed 
all  kind  of  grocerie  wares,  physicall  drugs,  .  .  . 
and  all  other  commodities  not  before  named  (as  it 
seemeth),  but  especially  every  thing  which  beareth 
the  name  ol  garbel,  and  whereof  issueth  a  refuse  or 
waste.  M.  Dalton. 

2.  Garbage;  refuse  separated  from  goods, 
as  spices,  drugs,  &c. ;  hence,  in  the  following 
extract,  applied  to  a  low  mean  fellow:— 

How  did  the  bishop's  wife  believe 

On  this  most  sacrilegious  slave? 

Did  not  the  lady  smile  upon  the  garble //  'olcott. 

Garbler  (gar'bler),  n.  One  who  garbles,  sifts, 
or  separates;  as,  the  garbler  of  spices,  a  for- 
mer officer  in  London  wlio  looked  after  the 
purity  of  drugs  and  spices;  hence,  one  who 
culls  out  or  selects  to  serve  a  purpose. 

A  farther  secret  in  this  clause  may  best  be  dis- 
covered by  tlie  projectors,  or  at  least  Ihc  garblers  of 
it.  Sioiyt. 

Garboard-plank(gar'b6rd-plangk),?i.iVrti)(. 
tlie  first  plank  fastened  next  tlie  keel  on  tlie 
iiutside  of  a  ship's  iKittoni. 

Garboard-streak,  Garboard-strake  (gai-'- 

bord-strek,  gar'bord-str;\k),  n.    Naut.  the 

first  range  or  streak  of  planks  laid  on  a 

ship's  bottom  next  tlie  keel. 
Garboilt  (gai"'boil),  n.    [O.Fr.  garbouil,  It. 

garbuglio,  a  great  stir  or  noise,  a  tumult.] 

'Tumult;  uproar;  disorder. 

Look  here,  and  at  thy  sov'reign  leisure  read 
The  garboils  she  awak'd.  Shak. 

Garce  (gars),n.  An  Indian  measure  of  capa- 
city for  grain,  oil,  seeds,  &c.,  equal  to 
1154  0880  imperial  gallons. 
Garclnia  (gar-sin'i-a),  n.  [In  honour  of  Dr. 
Garcin,,  an  eastern  traveller,  who  first  de- 
scribed it.]  A  genus  of  Clusiacea;,  consist- 
ing of  opposite-leaved  trees,  with  pinkish 
white  or  yellow  flowers  arranged  iu  clusters 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  in  panicles  at 
the  end  of  the  twigs;  they  are  chiefly  found 
in  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The 
mangosteen-tree  {G.  Mangostana)  is  a  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  ;  other 
species  furnish  gamboge 
(which  see). 

Gard  (gard),  V.  and  n. 
Same  as  Guard. 
Gardt  (gard),  n.  Yard; 
garden.     'Trees  of  the 
gard.'  Beaumont. 

Gardant,  Guardant 

(gard'ant),  ppr.  [Fr.]  In 
her.  a  term  applied  to 
any  animal  (except  the 
hart,  stag,  buck,  or  hind)  full-faced  or  look- 
ing at  the  observer,  whether  the  animal 
be  passant,  rampant,  or  otlierwise.  When 
a  beast  of  chase  is  represented  in  this  posi- 
tion it  is  said  to  be  at  gaze. 
Garde-brace,  Garde-bras  (gard'bras,  gard- 
brii),  n.  [Fr.  garde-bras,  arm-guard.]  An 
additional  piece 
of  armour  fasten- 
ed to  the  elbow- 
plates,  and  cover- 
ing the  elbow  and 
upper  part  of 
tlie  arm  :  used  in 
the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Garden(,gar'dn),ji. 

[From  Teut.  root 
but  directly  from 
the  O.Fr.  gardin; 
comp.  LG.  gar- 
den, G.  garten,  Goth,  yards,  A.  Sax.  geard. 
O.E.  garth,  O.H.G.  garto,  karto,  an  inclosed 
place,  a  yard,  a  garden  ;  A.  Sax.  gyrdan,  to 
gird,  to  inclose.  The  same  root  is  seen  in 
Slav,  gradu,  as  in  Novgorod,  L.  cohors,  co- 
hort, hortus,  a  garden,  Gr.  chortos,  a  yard. 
See  also  Yard.  ]  1.  A  piece  of  ground  appro- 
priated to  the  cultivation  of  herlis  or 
plants,  fruits  and  flowers,  and  vegetaliles. 
Land  appropriated  to  the  raising  of  culinary 
herbs  and  roots  for  domestic  use  is  called  a 
kitchen-garden;  that  appropriated  to  flowers 
and  shrubs  is  called  a  flower-garden ;  and 


Lion  gardant. 


Garde-brace. 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  locA; 


,30;     j,  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  <7ien;  th,  «7nn;     w,  it'ig;  wh,  whig;   zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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that  to  fruits  is  called  a  f  ruit-garden.  But 
these  uses  are  sometimes  blended. 
God  tlie  f\ni  <^ardcn  made,  and  the  first  city  Cain. 

2.  A  rich  well-cultivated  spot  or  tract  of 
country;  a  deliglitful  spot. 

I  am  arrived  from  fruitful  Lombardy, 

The  p\^3.^A'nx.  g-tinien  of  great  Italy.  Shak. 

Garden  (gar'dn),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  pro- 
duced in  a  garden;  as,  garden  implements, 
&c. 

Garden  (gar'dn),  i\  i.  To  lay  out  or  to  culti- 
vate a  garden;  to  prepare  ground,  to  plant 
and  till  it,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
plants,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  fruits. 

We  farm,      garden^  we  our  poor  employ, 
And  much  command,  though  little  we  enjoy. 

Crabbe. 

Garden  (gar'dnX  v.  t.  To  cultivate  as  a  gar- 
den. Cilt:imVC. 

Garden-balsam  (giir'dn-bal-sam),  71.  Im- 
patiens  Balsamina,  a  well-known  ornamen- 
tal plant,  nat.  order  Balsaminaceoe,  intro- 
duced into  Britain  from  India  in  the  end  of 
the  si.\teentli  century. 

Garden-engine,  n.   See  Garden-pump. 

Gardener  (!.;;n'dn-er),  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  til  make,  tend,  and  dress  a  garden. 

Gardener's  Garters,  n.  pi.  A  plant,  Phal- 
aris  aruiidi iiacva  varirgata.  See  Phalaris. 

Gardenesque  (gar-dn-'esk'),  a.  In  hort.  a 
term  apjdied  to  the  free  symmetrical  style 
of  laying  out  a  garden,  in  which  the  form 
of  the  iieils  may  be  varied  from  formal 
geometrical  outlines. 

Garden-glass  (gar'dn-glas),  n.  1.  A  round 
globe  of  dark-coloured  glass,  generally  about 
\^  foot  in  diameter,  placed  on  a  pedestal, 
in  which  the  surrounding  objects  are  re- 
flected :  much  used  as  an  ornament  of  gar- 
dens in  Germany.— 2.  A  bell-glass  used  for 
covering  plants. 

Garden-liouse  (gar'dn-hous),  n.  1.  A  sum- 
mer-house. 

Look  you.  Master  Greenshield,  because  your  sister 
is  newly  come  out  of  the  fresh  air.  and  that  to  be 
pent  up  in  a  narrow  lodging  here  i'  the  city  may 
offend  her  health,  she  shall  lodge  at  3.garde}t-honse 
of  mine  in  Moorfields.  IVebsttr. 

2.  A  privy;  a  necessary.  [Southern  States 
of  America.] 

Garden  -  husbandry  ( gar'dn-huz-band-ri ), 
n.  A  branch  of  liorticulture,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  raise  fruits,  vegetables,  and  seeds 
for  profit  on  a  smaller  extent  of  ground 
than  is  usually  occupied  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

Gardenia  (giir-de'ni-a),  n.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Garden,  an  American  botanist.]  A  genus  of 
Rubiaceoe,  consisting  of  (often  spiny)  trees 
and  shrubs  natives  of  the  Cape  and  of  trop- 
ical Asia  and  Africa.  They  have  large  hand- 
some white  or  yellowish  flowers,  which  are 
often  deliciously  fragrant ;  G.  florida  and 
G.  radicans  are  well  known  in  "cultivation 
as  Cape  jasmine. 

Gardening  (gar'dn-ing),  n.  The  act  of  laying 
intt  and  cidtivating  gardens;  horticulture. 

Gardenless  (gar'dn-les),  a.  Destitute  of  a 
garden.  Shelley. 

Gardenly  (gar'dn-li),  a.  Having  the  char- 
acter of  a  garden;  like  or  relating  to  a  gar- 
den; becoming  or  appropriate  to  a  garden. 

The  crop  throughout  being  managed  in  ^gardenly 
manner.  Marshall. 

Garden-mould  (gar'dn-mold),  n.  Mould  or 
rich  mellow  eai  tli  suitable  for  a  garden. 

Garden-plot  (gar'dn-plot),  n.  A  separate 
portion  of  a  garden  laid  out  with  flowers, 
vegetables,  or  bushes. 

Garden -pump,  Garden -engine  (gar'dn- 

pump,  gar'dn-en-jin),  n.  A  machine  with 
a  hose  attached  for  artificially  watering 
gardens,  lawns,  ifec. 

Gardenshipt  (giir'dn-ship),  n.  Horticulture. 

Lord  Sliafti-xbnrg. 

Garden  -  spider  (.gar'dn-spi-der),  n.  The 
common  name  of  the  spider  Speira  diade- 
ma,  from  its  being  found  in  great  numbers 
in  gardens,  especially  in  autumn,  where  it 
stretches  its  beautiful  geometric  webs  per- 
pendicularly from  branch  to  branch,  remain- 
ing in  the  centre  with  its  head  downwards 
waiting  for  its  prey.  The  web  of  this  spider 
is  composed  of  two  different  kinds  of  threads, 
the  radiating  and  supporting  threads  being 
strong  and  of  simple  texture.  The  fine  spiral 
thread  which  divides  the  web  into  a  series 
of  steps,  decreasing  in  breadth  toward  the 
centre,  is  studded  with  a  vast  amount  of 
little  globules,  which  give  to  the  web  its 
peculiar  adhesiveness.  The  dorsal  surface 
of  the  abdomen  of  this  spider  is  marked 
with  a  triple  yellow  cross,  whence  the  name 


Craxs-.spider.    It  is  also  sometimes  called 

Duideni-.yjlder. 

Garden-squirt  (giir'dn-skwert),  n.  A  squirt 
for  watering  flowers. 

Garden-Stand  (gar'dn-stand),  n.  A  stand 
or  frame  on  which  flower-pots  are  placed. 

Garden-stuff  (gar'dn-stuffj,  71.  Plants  grow- 
ing m  a  garden:  vegetables  for  the  table. 

Garden-sweep  (gar'dn-.swep),  n.  A  curving 
carnage-drive  throngli  a  gaiden. 

Garden-tillage  (giir'dn-til-aj),  n.  The  till- 
age or  cultivation  of  a  garden. 

Garden-warbler  (gar'dn-war-blSr),  n.  See 

BECOAFrCO. 

Garden-ware  t  (gar'dn- war),  n.  The  pro- 
duce of  gardens. 

Garde- visure  (gard-ve-zor),  n.  [Ft.,  sight- 
guard.]  In  her.  the  vizor:  so  named  from 
being  used  as  a  defence  to  the  face  and  eyes. 

Gardon  (gar'don),  n.  [Ft.  and  Sp.]  A  fish 
of  the  roach  kind,  Leuciscus  Idiis. 

Garden  (gar'don),  n.  A  mispronunciation 
of  Costard's  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  for 
Guerdon.  Shak. 

Gardyloo  (gar'di-lo).  [Fr.  gardez  (-vous  de) 
I'eaii,  liHik  out  for  the  water.]  Save  your- 
selves from  the  water.  [Scotch.] 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night  (in  Edinburgh)  the  whole 
cargo  (of  the  chamber  utensils)  is  flung  out  of  a  back 
window  that  looks  into  some  street  or  lane,  and  the 
maid  calls  Gardyloo  to  the  passengers.  SrnoUelt. 

Gare  (gar),  n.  [Possibly  akin  to  gear,  accou- 
trements (which  see).]  Coarse  wool  growing 
on  the  legs  of  sheep. 

Garet  (gar),  v.t.    Same  as  Gaure. 

Garet  (gar),  n.  A  state  of  eagerness  and 
excitement. 

The  multitude  hastened  in  a  fell  and  cruelgare  to 
try  the  utmost  hazard  of  battle. — Holland,  Transl. 
of  Ainvtiattiis  Marcelliiuis. 

Garfish  (gar'fish),  «.  [See  Gak.]  The  name 
given  to  the  fishes  of  the  genus  Belone,  a 
genus  of  marine  teleostean  fishes,  of  the 
family  Esocidae,  characterized  by  a  remark- 
ably elongated  body  covered  with  minute 
scales,  and  a  long,  narrow,  beak-like  snout, 
furnished  with  numerous  and  minute  teeth. 
The  common  garfish  {B.  milgarii)  is  from 
2  to  3  feet  in  length,  has  a  forked  tail,  and 
small  pectoral  and  ventral  fins.  It  is  known 
under  a  variety  of  names,  as  sea-pike,  sword- 
fish,  sea-needle,  green-bone,  and  mackerel- 
guide.  The  last  name  it  has  because  it  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  English  coast  in  sum- 


Common  Garfish  [Belone  vulgaris). 


mer,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
the  mackerel.  The  flesh  resembles  mackerel. 
Gargalize  (gar'gal-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gar- 
galized;  ppr.  gargalizing.  To  gargle.  Mar- 
ston. 

Garganey  (giir'ga-ni),  n.  [Perhaps  from 
A.  Sax.  geres,  a  marsh,  and  ganct,  ganot,  a 
kind  of  fen-duck.]  A  species  of  duck,  the 
Anas  querquedula,  or  summer  teal,  often 
found  in  this  country  in  the  winter. 

Gargantuan  (gar-gan'tu-an),  a.  [From  Gar- 
gantua,  the  hero  of  Rabelais's  satire,  so 
named  from  his  father  exclaiming  '  Que 
grand  tu  as,'  'How  large  (a  gullet)  thou 
hast ! '  on  hearing  him  cry  out,  immediately 
on  his  birth,  '  Drink,  drink ! '  so  lustily  as  to 
be  heard  over  several  districts.  It  required 
900  ells  of  linen  for  the  body  of  his  shirt,  and 
200  more  for  the  gussets,  HOG  cow-hides  for 
tlie  soles  of  his  shoes,  and  he  picked  his 
teetli  with  an  elephant's  tusk.  ]  Great  be- 
yond all  limits  or  beyond  crediliility;  enor- 
mous; prodigious;  Brobdingnagian. 

It  sounded  like  a  Gargantuan  order  for  a  dram. 

Standard  neiospaper. 
Gargarism  (.giir'gar-izm),  n.  [L.  gargaris- 
mils;  Gr.  gargarizo,  to  wash  the  mouth.]  A 
gargle;  any  liquid  preparation  used  to  wash 
the  mouth  and  throat,  to  cure  inflamma- 
tions or  ulcers,  &c. 

Gargarize  (gar'gar-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gar- 
garized;  ppr.  gargarizing.  [Fr.  gargariser; 
L.  gargarizo;  Gr.  gargarizo,  to  wash  the 
mouth.]  1.  To  wash  or  rinse,  as  the  mouth, 
witli  any  medicated  liquor.  —2.  To  apply  or 
use  as  a  gargle.  '  Vinegar,  .  .  .  gargarized 
doth  ease  the  hiccough.'  Bacoyi. 

Garget  (giir'jet),  n.    [In  senses  1  arid  2  pro- 
ba'jly  a  form  of  gorget.]  1.  The  throat. 
And  dan  Russel  the  fox  stert  up  at  ones 
An  by  the  garget  hente  chaunteclere.  Chaucer. 


2.  A  distemper  in  cattle,  consisting  in  a 
swelling  o'f  the  throat  and  the  neighbour- 
ing parts.— 3.  A  disease  in  the  udders  of 
cows  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands.  —  4.  A  distemper  in  hogs, 
indicated  by  staggering  and  loss  of  appetite. 
5.  An  American  name  for  Fliytolaeca  dec- 
andra,  commonly  known  as  Poke  or  Poke- 
weed,  which  has  emetic  and  cathartic  pro- 
perties, and  has  been  employed  in  medicine. 
GargU  (giir'gil),  n.  [Perhaps  a  form  of  gar- 
get, gargol  (which  see).]  A  distemper  in 
geese,  which  aft'ects  the  head  and  often 
proves  fatal. 

Gargle  (gar'gl),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  gargled;  ppr. 
gargling.  [Comp.  E.  gurgle,  gorge,  gargoil. 
Fr.  gargouiller,  to  dabble,  to  paddle;  L.  gur- 
gulio,  the  gullet,  windpipe;  L.  and  Gr.  gar- 
garizo, to  rinse  the  mouth;  G.  gxirgel,  tlie 
throat,  gitrgeln,  to  gargle.  The  interrela- 
tionship of  these  words  is  not  very  clear. 
Probably  the  Latin  is  the  origin  of  the  others, 
but  an  imitative  origin  may  perhaps  he 
ascribed  to  some  of  them.]  1.  To  wash  or 
rinse,  as  the  mouth  or  throat,  with  a  liquid 
preparation,  which  is  kept  from  descending 
into  the  stomach  by  a  gentle  expiration  of 
air.— 2.  To  warble;  to  play  in  the  throat. 
[Rare.  ] 

Let  those  which  only  warble  long, 
Knd  gargle  in  their  throats  a  song. 
Content  themselves  with  ut,  re,  me.  Waller. 

Gargle  (gar'gl),  n.  Any  liquid  preparation 
for  washing  the  mouth  and  throat. 

Gargle  (gai''gl),  n.    Same  as  Gargoyle. 

Gargol  (gar'gol),  ?i.  [See  Garget.  ]  A  dis- 
temper in  swine;  garget.  Mortimer. 

Gargoyle,  Gargoil  (gar'goil),  n.  [Fr.  gar- 
gouille.  See  GARGLE.]  In areft.  a  projecting 


Gargoyle. 

spout  for  throwing  the  water  from  the  gut- 
ters of  a  building.  Gargoyles  of  various  forms 
are  found  in  nearly  all  styles  of  architecture, 
but  were  peculiarly  developed  in  the  Gothic, 
where  they  are  found  in  all  conceivable 
forms,  angelic,  human,  and  of  the  lower 
animals,  the  water  being  generally  spouted 
through  the  mouth.  In  some  of  the  larger 
buildings,  where  the  height  of  the  walls  is 
considerable,  the  gargoyles,  having  to  pro- 
ject far  in  order  to  throw  the  water  clear  of 
the  walls,  are  of  large  size. 

Gargyle  (gai^'gil),  n.    Same  as  Gargoyle. 

Garibaldi  (gar-i-bal'di),  n.  1.  A  kind  of 
jacket  worn  by  ladies,  supposed  to  resemble 
the  coloured  shirt  which  formed  a  promin- 
ent part  of  the  dress  of  Garibaldi  and  his 
soldiers.— 2.  A  peculiar  style  of  hat:  so  named 
for  a  similar  reason. _ 

Garish,  Gairish  (gilr'ish),  a.  [O.E.  gare, 
possibly  a  form  of  gaze  (but  see  Gaze). 
Comp.  dare,  daze  (as,  to  dare  larks) ;  snore, 
snooze;  freeze,  f rare,  &c.]  1.  Gaudy;  showy; 
staring;  dazzling;  attracting  or  seeking  at- 
tention.   'The  ^ra) is/i  suu.'  Shale. 

There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook. 

Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look, 

Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye.  Milton. 

2.  Extravagantly  gay ;  flighty.    '  It  makes 
the  mind  loose  and  garish.'  South. 
Garishly,  Gairishly  (ga'rish-li),  adv.  In  a 
garish,  showy,  or  dazzling  manner;  gaudily; 
flightily;  wildly. 

Garishness,  Gairishness  (gii'rish-nes),  n. 

1.  Tlie  state  or  quality  of  being  garish;  gaudi- 
ness;  finery;  affected  or  ostentatious  show. 

There  are  woes 
Ill-bartered  for  the  garishness  of  joy.  Coleridge. 

2.  Flightiness  of  temper;  extravagance  of 
joy  or  ostentation;  want  of  steadiness. 

This  (fasting)  is  a  singular  corrective  of  tliat  pride 
and  garishness  of  temper,  that  renders  it  impatient 
of  the  sobrieties  of  virtue,  but  open  to  all  the  wild 
suggestions  of  fancy  and  the  impressions  of  vice. 

South. 

6arisoun,t  ti.i.   To  heal. 

I  cannot  seen  how  thou  maist  go. 

Other  Wales  thee  to  garisoun.  Chaucer. 

Garland  (gar'land),  n.  [O.E.  girlond,  ger- 
lond;  Fr.  guirlande,  a  garland,  from  (as  Teu- 
tonic ivard  becomes  Romance  guard;  wise, 
guise)  O.H.G.  wiera,  a  coronet,  a  crest, 
through  M.H.G.  wierelen,  a  dim.  of  wieren. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pme,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tiilie,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  ab«ne;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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to  plait  round  about.  Wedgwood  derives 
it  from  gala,  througli  the  old  or  provincial 
Fr.  forms  (jallende,  gallande,vi\iK\i  are  found 
in  the  sense  of  garland.]  1. 1 A  royal  crown; 
a  diadem. 

Ill  whose  (Edward  the  Fourth's)  time,  and  by 
whose  occasion,  what  about  ttie  gettins^  of  the  gar- 
land, Iceepin^  it,  losing  and  winuing  again,  it  hatli 
cost  more  English  blood  than  hath  twice  the  winning 
of  France.     '  Sir  T.  More. 

2.  A  wreath  or  chaplet  made  of  branches. 
Bowers,  feathers,  and  sometimes  of  precious 
stones,  usually  intended  to  be  worn  on  the 
head  like  a  crown.— 3.  The  top;  the  principal 
thing,  or  thing  most  prized. 

Call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate. 
Him  vile  that  was  yoMr  ^arla?td.  S/iaA\ 

4.  A  collection  of  little  printed  pieces;  a 
book  of  extracts;  a  book  of  ballads;  an  an- 
thology. 

These  (ballads)  came  forth  in  such  abundance, 
that  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  they  began  to  be  col- 
lected into  little  miscellanies,  under  the  name  of  ^^r- 
Lajids,  and  at  length  to  be  written  purposely  for  such 
collections.  Bp.  Percy. 

!).  Inarch,  a  band  of  ornamental  work  round 
the  top  of  a  tower. — 6.  A  sort  of  bag  of  net- 
work, having  the  mouth  extended  by  a  hoop, 
used  by  sailors  instead  of  a  locker  or  cup- 
board to  hold  provisions  in. — 7.  Naut.  a 
name  given  to  a  band,  collar,  or  grommet  of 
ropes,  used  for  various  purposes ;  as,  (a)  a 
large  rope,  strap,  or  grommet  lashed  to  a  spar 
when  hoisting  it  on  board,  (if)  A  collar  of 
ropes  wound  round  the  head  of  a  mast  to 
keep  the  shrouds  from  chafing,  (c)  A  large 
rope-grommet  for  retaining  shot  in  its  pro- 
per place  on  deck.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  a  band  of  iron  or  stone,  used  in  land  bat- 
teries for  a  like  purpose. 
Garland  (gar'land),  V.  t.  To  deck  with  a  gar- 
land or  garlands.  'A  troop  of  little  q^vVl- 
dren  garlanded.'  Keats. 

Again  and  again  they  have  seen  their  noblest  de- 
scend into  the  grave,  and  have  thought  it  enough  to 
garland  the  tombstone  when  they  had  not  crowned 
the  brow.  Ruskin. 

Garlic  (gar'lik),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gCirUc  orgdrUuc. 
from  gar,  a  dart  or  lance— from  the  spear- 
shaped  leaves— and  ledc,  a  pot-herb,  a  leek, 
which  appears  as  a  frequent  termination  in 
names  of  plants,  as  hemlock,  clucclock,  &c.] 
Allium  sativum,  a  hardy  bulbous  perennial. 
Indigenous  to  the  south  of  France,  Sicily, 
and  the  south  of  Europe,  which  forms  a 
favourite  condiment  among  the  people  of 
Southern  Europe.  It  has  a  very  strong,  and 
to  many  unpleasant  odour,  and  an  acrid 
pungent  taste.  Each  bulb  is  composed  of 
several  lesser  bulbs,  called  cloves  of  garlic, 
inclosed  in  a  common  membranous  coat 
and  easily  separable.  Used  as  a  medicine 
garlic  is  stimulant,  tonic,  and  promotes 
digestion;  it  has  also  diuretic  and  sudorific 
properties,  and  is  a  good  expectorant. 

Garlic  (gai-'lik),  ii.  A  jig  or  farce  popular 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Goodrich. 

Garlic-eater  (gar'lik-et-Sr),  n.  Used  by 
Shakspere  in  Coriolanus  in  the  sense  of  a 
low  fellow,  from  the  fact  that  garlic  was  a 
favourite  viand  in  Greece  and  Rome  among 
the  lower  orders. 

Garlickwort  ( gar'lik- wert),  n.  A  plant. 
Sisymbrium  Alliaria. 

Garlicky  (gar'lik-i),  a.  Like  or  containing 
garlic. 

■Garlic-pear  Tree  (gar'lik-par  tre),  n.  The 
English  name  of  Cratceva  gynandra,  a  tree 
of  the  West  Indies,  nat.  order  Capparidacese, 
the  bark  of  which  blisters  like  cantharides, 
and  the  fruit  of  which  has  a  strong  scent  of 
garlic. 

Garment  (gai-'ment),  n.  [Fr.  garnement; 
O.Fr.  garniment,  from  garnir,  to  provide  or 
supply  with,  to  furnish,  to  deck.  See  Gae- 
NlSH.j  Any  article  of  clothing,  as  a  coat,  a 
gown,  &c. ;  anything  which  covers,  as  cloth- 
ing; a  vestment. 

No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  unto  an  old 
garvunt.  Mat.  ix.  i6. 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child,  .  .  . 
Stuffs  out  his  y^QZ-VA garments  with  his  form.  Shak. 

Through  the  rent  veil  of  mortal  flesh  a  diviner 
light  has  streamed  on  Christian  thought  than  when 
it  was  only  a  seamless  .5-«?-w2f7i^  which  the  spirit  wore. 

Dr.  Caird. 

Garmented  (gar'ment-ed),  a.  Covered  with 
a  garment.    Edin.  Rev.  [Rare.] 

GarmentTire  (gar'ment-ur),  n.  Clothes; 
dress;  garments. 

Imagination  robes  it  in  her  own  garmeitture oi  light. 

G.  P.  R.  Jainh. 

Garnement, t  n.  [See  Garment.]  a  gar- 
ment. Chaucer. 

Garner  (gar'ner),  n.  [Fr.  grenier,  a  corn-loft, 


grene,  grain ;  L.  granaria,  a  place  where 
corn  is  kept,  from  granum,  a  grain.  See 
Granary.]  a  granary;  a  building  or  place 
where  grain  is  stored  for  preservation. 

Earth's  increase,  foison  plenty, 

Earns  and  garjiers  never  empty.  Shak. 

Garner  (gar'ner),  V.  t.  To  store  in,  or  as  in, 
a  granary. 

But  there,  where  I  have  garnered  up  my  heart. 
Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life.  Shak. 

Garnet  (gai^'net),  ix.  [Fr.  grenat.  It.  granato, 
(jranata,  from  L.  granum,  grain,  seed,  and 
In  later  times  the  cochineal  insect  and  the 
scarlet  dye  obtained  from  it— cochineal  in- 
sects being  once  supposed  to  be  seeds  of 
a  species  of  oak.  Comp.  Sp.  gratia,  the 
cochineal  insect ;  It.  granato  (fino),  fine 
scarlet;  and  see  Grain.  The  name  would 
therefore  probably  be  given  to  the  stone  on 
account  of  its  fine  crimson  colour.]  1.  'The 
name  common  to  a  group  or  family  of 
minerals  varying  considerably  in  compo- 
sition, as  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  or  some 
other  base  is  associated  with  the  silica 
which  composes  about  half  the  mineral. 
Garnets  occur  generally  in  mica-slate,  horn- 
blende-slate, gneiss,  and  granite,  usually  in 
crystals  more  or  less  regular.  'The  crystals 
have  numerous  sides,  from  twelve  to  sixty 
or  even  eighty-four.  The  prevailing  colour 
is  red  of  various  shades,  but  often  brown, 
and  sometimes  green,  yellow,  or  black. 
They  sometimes  resemble  the  hyacinth, 
the  leucite,  and  the  idocrase.  The  colour 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron,  of 
manganese,  or  of  chrome.  In  addition  to 
the  coarse  or  common  garnet  there  are  the 
noble,  precious,  or  oriental  garnet,  of  crim- 
son-red colour,  the  most  prized  of  all  the 
varieties,  of  which  the  finest  specimens  are 
imported  from  Syriam  in  Pegu,  the  grossu- 
lar  or  olive-green  garnet  from  Siberia,  the 
pyrope,  the  topazolite,  the  succinite,  the 
melanite,  the  pyrenite,  the  allochroite,  the 
aplome,  and  the  colophonite. — 2.  Naut.  a 
sort  of  tackle  fixed  to  the  main-stay,  and 
used  to  hoist  in  and  out  the  cargo. 

Garnet -blende  (gar'uet-blend),  n.  Zinc- 
blende,  a  sulidiide  of  zinc.    See  ZiNO. 

Garnet-hinge  (gar'net-hinj),  n.  A  species 
of  hinge  resembling  the  letter  T  laid  hori- 
zontally; thus,  H.  Called  in  Scotland  a 
Cross-tailed  Hinge. 

Garnetiferous  (gar-net-if'er-us),  a.  Con- 
taining garnets,  as  a  rock  matrix. 

Garnish  (gar'nish),  v.  t.  [Fr.  garnir,  to  pro- 
vide or  equip  with  things  necessary;  It. 
guarnire,  guernire,  O.Sp.  guarnir;  from  the 
German— comp.  O.H.G.  warnon,  G.  warnen, 
A.  Sax.  iL'arnian,  to  take  care,  to  warn.  As 
regards  the  term,  -ish  in  verbs,  see  ABASH. 
'The  root  is  seen  also  in  wary,  beioare,  guard, 
ward.  ]  1.  To  adorn  ;  to  decorate  with  ap- 
pendages; to  set  off. 

All  within  with  flowers  yt^LS  garnished.  Spenser. 

2.  To  fit  with  fetters:  a  cant  term.  Johnson. 

3.  To  furnish;  to  supply;  as,  a  fort  garnished 
with  troops. — 4.  In  cookery,  to  ornament,  as 
a  dish,  with  something  laid  round  it. 

No  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange-peel, 

Qt  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitchcock'd  eel.  King. 

5.  In  law,  to  warn;  to  give  notice.  '  To  gar- 
nish the  heir,  i.  e.  to  warn  the  heir. '  IFAi- 
shaw. 

Garnish  (gar'nish),  n.  1.  Ornament;  some- 
thing added  for  embellishment;  decoration; 
dress;  array. 

Matter  and  figure  they  produce; 

Ya'i  garnish  this,  and  that  for  use.  Prior. 

So  are  you,  sweet, 
Even  in  the  \o\€iy  garnish  of  a  boy.  Shak. 

2.  In  coolcery,  something  round  a  dish  as  an 
embellishment.  — 3.  Fetters.  [Cant.  ] — 4.  A  fee, 
as  to  a  servant;  specifically,  money  paid  by 
a  prisoner  on  his  going  to  prison  as  a  fee  to 
fellow-prisoners:  now  illegal. 

The  sheriffs  of  London  have  ordered,  that  no 
debtor,  in  going  into  any  of  the  gaols  of  London 
and  Middlesex,  shall  for  the  future  pay  ^ny  gar}iis/[. 

Gent.  Mag,  i-j^-z, 

5.  The  act  of  warning  an  heir:  abolished  by 
6  Geo.  IV.  cv. 

Garnish-bolt  (gar'nish-holt),  n.  A  bolt 
having  a  chamfered  or  faceted  head. 

Garnished  (gai-'nisht),  pp.  In  her.  an  epi- 
thet for  a  charge  provided  with  any  orna- 
ment. 

Garnishee  (gar-nish-e'),  n.  In  law,  a  person 
warned  not  to  pay  money  which  he  owes  to 
another  person  who  is  indebted  to  the  per- 
son warning  or  giving  notice. 

Garnisher  (gai-'nish-fer),  n.  One  who  gar- 
nishes or  decorates. 


I  Garnishing  (gar'nish-ing),  n.   That  which 
garnishes;  ornament. 

Garnishment  (gai-'nish-ment),  n.  1.  Orna- 
ment; embellishment. 

Satan's  cleanliness  is  pollution,  and  his  garnish- 
ment disorder  and  wickedness.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  In  laio,  (a)  warning;  legal  notice  to  the 
agent  or  attorney  of  an  absconding  debtor 
for  him  to  appear  in  court  or  give  informa- 
tion. (6)  Warning  not  to  pay  money,  &c., 
to  a  defendant,  but  to  appear  and  answer 
to  a  plaintiff-creditor's  suit.— 3.  A  fee.  See 
Garnish,  ?i.  4. 

Garnison.t  Gameson.t  n.  [Ei'.]  A  guard 
or  garrison. 

For  thus  sayth  Tullius.  that  ther  is  a  maner  gar- 
fieson,  that  no  man  may  vanquish  ne  discomfite,  and 
that  is  a  Lord  to  be  beloved  of  his  citizeins  and  of 
his  peple.  Chancer. 

Garniture  (gilr'ni-tiir),  n.  Ornamental 
appendages ;  furniture ;  dress ;  embellish- 
ments. '  The  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture 
of  fields.'  Beattie. 

Her  education  in  youth  was  not  much  attended  to; 
and  she  happily  missed  all  that  train  of  female  garni- 
^2^r^  which  passeth  by  the  name  of  accomplishments. 

La7?il>. 

Garookah  (ga-rb'ka),  n.  A  vessel  met  with 
in  the  I'ersian  Gulf,  and  trading  often  as  far 
as  the  Malabar  coast.  In  length  it  varies 
from  50  to  100  feet,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  keel  being  only  one-third  the  length  of 
tlie  boat.  'Though  well  formed  it  does  not 
equal  the  baggala;  it  sails  well,  but  carries 
only  a  small  cargo,  and  is  more  suitable  for 
fishing  than  for  trading  purposes. 

Garotte  (ga-rof),  n.    Same  as  Garrote. 

Garotte  (ga-rof),  v.  t.    Same  as  Garrote. 

Garotter  (ga-rot'er),  n.    Same  as  Garroter. 

Garous  (gai-'us),  a.  [L.  garum,  pickle.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  garum;  resembling 
pickle  made  of  fish. 

Gar-pike  (gar'pik),  n.  [Gar  (which  see)  and 
pike.  ]  Tlie  common  garfish  (Belone  vulgaris). 
See  Garfish. 

Garran,  Garron  (ga'ran,  ga'ron),  n.  [Gael. 
gearran,  a  gelding,  from  gedrr,  to  cut;  Ir. 
gearran,  garran,  a  work-horse,  a  hack, 
gearraim,  to  cut  or  shorten  ]  A  small  horse; 
a  Highland  horse;  aback;  a  jade;  agalloway. 
By  my  description  he  in  short  is 
A  pack  and  3.garran,  a  top  and  a  tortoise.  Siuift. 

Garret  (gar),  u.t.  [See  Gar.]  To  force;  to 
cause. 

So  matter  did  she  make  of  nought. 
To  stirre  up  strife,  s.n6garre  them  disagree.  Spenser. 

Garret  (ga'ret),  Ji.  [O.Fr.  garite,  a  place  of 
refuge,  an  elevated  lodge  for  a  sentinel, 
from  garer,  to  beware,  to  take  heed  of ; 
O.H.G.  loerjan,  G.  wchren,  Goth,  varjan,  to 
defend.  Akin  ward,  guard,  ware,  warn.] 
1. 1  A  turret  or  battlement. 

He  saw  men  go  up  and  down  on  the  garrets  of  the 
gates  and  walls.  Lord  Berners. 

2.  That  part  of  a  house  which  is  on  the  upper 
floor,  immediately  under  the  roof. 

My  Lord  St.  Albans  said  that  nature  did  never  put 
her  preciousjewels  into  ^ garret  ioMx  stories  high,  and 
therefore  that  exceeding  tall  men  had  ever  very  empty 
heads.  Bacon. 

Garrett  (ga'ret),  n.  The  colour  of  rotten 
wood.  Bacon. 

Garret  (ga'ret),  v.  t.  To  insert,  as  small  pieces 

of  stone,  in  the  joints  of  coarse  masonry. 
Garreted  (ga'ret-ed),  a.    Protected  by  or 

provided  with  garrets  or  turrets.    '  Fenced 

with  a  garreted  wall.'  Careiv. 
Garreteer  (ga-ret-er'),  n.    An  inhabitant  of 

a  garret:  applied  to  a  poor  author. 

To  pen  with  garreteers  obscure  and  shabby. 
Inscriptive  nonsense  in  a  fancied  abbey.  Alathias. 

Garreting,  Garretting  (ga'ret-ing),  n. 
Small  pieces  of  stone  inserted  in  the  joints 
of  coarse  masonry. 

Garret-master  (ga'ret-mas-ter),  n.  A  maker 
of  household  furniture  on  his  own  account 
who  sells  his  goods  to  the  furniture-dealers. 

These  .^■(rrri'^-wrtj^c'rj  are  a  class  of  small  'trade- 
working  masters,'  the  same  as  the  '  chamber-masters ' 
in  the  shoe  trade,  supplying  both  capital  and  labour. 

Alayhetv. 

Gairet-story  (ga'ret-sto-ri),  ?i.  The  upper- 
most story  of  a  house;  the  story  on  which 
the  garrets  are  situated. 

Garrison  (ga'ri-sn),  n.  [Fr.  garnisoii,  from 
garnir,  to  provide,  to  furnish.  See  Gak- 
i  miss.  Akin  garret,  garment,  &c.]  1.  A  body 
of  troops  stationed  in  a  fort  or  fortified  town 
to  defend  it  against  an  enemy  or  to  keep  the 
inhabitants  in  subjection.— 2.  A  fort,  castle, 
or  fortified  town  furnished  with  troops  to 
defend  it.— 3.  The  state  of  being  placed  in  a 
fortification  for  its  defence;  the  act  of  doing 
duty  in  a  fort  or  as  forming  part  of  a  garrison; 
as,  troops  laid  in  garrison. 


ch,  d/iain;     Ch,  Sc.  locft;     g,  go;     j,job;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;  then;  th,  thin;     w  wig;   v/h,  whig;  zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Garrison  (ga'ri-sn),  v.t.  l.  To  place  troops 
in,  as  in  a  fortress,  for  defence;  to  furnisli 
witli  soldiers;  as,  to  ijarrison  a  fort  or  town. 
2.  To  secure  or  defend  l^y  fortresses  manned 
with  troops;  as,  to  garrison  a  conquered 
territory. 

Garron  t  (ga'ron),  n.   See  Garran. 

Garrot  (ga'rot),  n.  The  common  name  given 
to  the  ducks  of  the  genus  Clangula,  of 
the  oceanic  section  of  the  duck  family,  hav- 
ing tlie  bill  shorter  than  the  head,  widely 
distributed  over  the  temperate  regions  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  golden -eyed 
garrot  (C.  chryso'phthalmus)  is  a  common 
species  in  Britain. 

Garrot  (ga'rot),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  garrotter,  to 
tie  fast.]  In  surg.  a  compressing  bandage, 
tightened  by  twisting  a  small  cylinder  of 
wood,  by  which  the  arteries  of  a  limb  are 
compressed  foi'  the  purpose  of  suspending 
the  How  of  blood  in  cases  of  hemorrliage, 
aneurism,  amputation,  <Src.  Dunglison. 

Garrote  (ga-rof),  n.  [Sp.  gar  rote,  a  cudgel, 
a  post  or  stake — from  the  post  to  which  the 
collar  that  strangulates  the  criminal  is  at- 
tached; probalily  from  a  root  garr,  gar,  seen 
in  Pr.  and  Catal.  garrig,  an  oak,  Pr.  garra, 
a  leg;  Armor,  and  W.  gar,  shank,  shin.] 
1.  A  mode  of  punishment  in  Spain  by  stran- 
gulation, the  victim  being  placed  on  a  stool 
with  a  post  or  stake  behind,  to  which  is 
afli.ved  an  iron  collar  with  a  screw  ;  this 
collar  is  made  to  clasp  the  neck  of  the  cri- 
minal, and  drawn  tighter  by  means  of  the 
screw  till  life  becomes  extinct.— 2.  The  in- 
strument by  means  of  which  this  punish- 
ment is  inflicted. 

Garrote  (ga-rof),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  garroted; 
ppr.  ga)  rating.  1.  To  strangle  l)y  means  of 
the  garrote.  —  2.  To  rob  by  compressing  a 
person's  windpipe  and  otherwise  maltreat- 
ing him  till  he  become  insensible,  or  at  least 
helpless. 

Garrote  (ga-rof),  v.i.  To  cheat  in  card- 
playing  by  concealing  certain  cards  at  the 
back  of  the  neck;  a  mode  of  cheating  prac- 
tised amongst  card-sharpers. 

Garroter  (ga-rof  er),  n.  One  who  commits 
the  act  of  garroting. 

Garrote-robbery  (ga-rof  rob-e-ri),  n.  A  rob- 
bery committed  by  means  of  garroting  or 
compressing  the  victim's  windpipe  till  he 
becomes  insensible.  This  crime  is  usually 
effected  by  three  accomplices  —  the  fore- 
stall or  man  who  walks  before  the  intended 
victim,  the  back-stall  who  walks  behind  the 
operator  and  his  victim,  and  the  nasty-man, 
the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  crime.  The 
purpose  of  the  stalls  is  to  conceal  the  crime, 
give  alarm  of  danger,  carry  off  the  booty, 
and  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  nasty-man. 

Garrulinse  (gar-ru-li'ne),  n.pl.  A  sub-fa- 
mily of  conirostrai  birds  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres  and  family  Corvidfe,  of  which  the  genus 
Garrulus  is  the  type.    See  Garrulus. 

Garrulity  (ga-rii'li-ti),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  garrulous;  talkativeness;  loquacity. 

Garrulous  (ga'ru-lus),  a.  [L.  garndus,  from 
garrio,  to  prate,  to  chatter;  Gr.  geryo,  Doric 
garyO,  to  speak,  to  cry.  Akin  Ir.  gairim, 
to  bawl,  to  shout;  also  E.  to  call.'\  Talk- 
ative; prating;  characterized  by  long  prosy 
talk,  with  minuteness  and  frequent  repeti- 
tion in  recording  details;  as,  garrulous  old 
age. 

His  (Leigh  Hunt's)  style  is  well  suited  for  light, 
garriiloits,  desultory  ana.  Macaieiay. 

—Talkative,  Loquacious,  Garrulous.  See 
under  Talkative. 

Garrulously  (ga'ru-lus-li),  adv.  In  a  garru- 
lous or  talkative  manner;  chatteringly.  '  To 
whom  the  little  novice  garrulously. '  Tenny- 

S071. 

Garrulousness  (ga'ru-lus-nes),  ».  Talka- 
tiveness. 

Garrulus  (ga'ru-lus),  n.  A  genus  of  inses- 
sorial  birds  of  the  crow  family,  containing 
the  jays.  Various  species  are  found  in 
North  America  and  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Asia.  Our  common  jay  is  the  Garrulus 
glandarius. 

Garrya  (ga'ri-a),  n.  [Named  after  Mr.  Garry, 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  faciii- 
tated  Douglas's  botanical  researches  in 
North-west  America.]  A  genus  of  opposite- 
leaved  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica.  G. 
elliptica  is  a  very  handsome  shrub,  which  is 
not  unfrequent  in  our  gardens,  having  been 
introduced  in  1828.  It  is  a  dia;cious  plant, 
only  the  male  of  which  is  in  cultivation ; 
this  produces  Inng  drooping  necklace-like 
catkins  of  pale  yellow  flowers. 

Garryacese  (ga-ri-a'se-e),  7i.pl.  A  small  group 


Insignia  of  the  Garter. 


of  shrubs  consisting  of  only  one  genus, 
Garrya,  which  is  now  usually  regarded  as  a 
tribe  of  Coruacese.  See  Garrya. 
Garter  (gar'ter),  n.  [From  an  old  or  dialectal 
Fr.  word,  gartier  =  Yr.  jarretiire,  from  jar- 
ret,  O.Fr.  garret,  ham,  hough,  from  a  Celt, 
word,  gar,  leg;  comp.  W.  gardas,  gardys, 
from  gar,  the  leg;  Gael,  gartan,  a  garter; 
Armor,  gar  or  garr,  the  leg.]  1.  A  string 
or  band  used  to  tie  a  stocking  to  the  leg. — 
2.  The  badge  of  the  highest  order  of  knight- 
hood in  Great  Britain,  called  the  order  of 
the  Garter;  hence,  also,  the  order  itself.  This 
order  is  one  of 
the  most  illus- 
trious of  the 
military  orders 
of  knighthood 
in  Europe.  It 
is  said  to  have 
been  founded 
by  Edward  III. 
in  memory  of 
the  following 
circumstance. 
The  Countess 
of  Salisbury 
having  drop- 
ped her  garter 
while  dancing, 
the  king  pick- 
ed it  up  and 
tied  it  round 
his  own  leg ; 
but,  observing 
the  jealous 
glances  of  the 
queen,  he  re- 
stored it  to  its 
owner  with  the 
exclamation : 
Boni  soil  qui 
■iiial  y  pense 
(Shamed  be  he 

who  thinks  evil  of  it).  The  peculiar  emblem 
of  the  order  is  a  dark  blue  ribl)on,  edged 
with  gold,  bearing  the  motto,  and  with  a 
buckle  and  pendant  of  gold  (fig.  5).  It  is 
worn  on  the  left  leg  below  the  knee.  The 
mantle  is  of  blue  velvet,  lined  with  white 
taffeta;  the  hood  and  surcoatare  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  the  hat  is  of  black  velvet  witli 
a  plume  of  white  ostrich  featliers,  with  a 
tuft  of  black  heron's  feathers  in  the  centre. 
The  collar  of  gold  (fig.  3)  consists  of  twenty- 
six  ijieces,  each  in  the  form  of  a  garter;  and 
the  badge  of  the  order  (fig.  4),  consisting  of 
a  figure  of  St.  George  on  horseback  fighting 
the  dragon,  depends  from  it.  The  lesser 
George  (fig.  2)  is  worn  on  a  broad  blue  rib- 
bon over  the  left  shoulder.  The  star  (fig.  1), 
formerly  only  a  cross,  is  of  silver,  and  con- 
sists of  eight  points,  with  the  cross  of  St. 
George  in  the  centre,  encircled  by  the  gar- 
ter. Until  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  title 
of  the  order  was  the  Order  of  St.  George, 
which  name  it  is  still  known  by.  The  ori- 
ginal number  of  knights  was  twenty-six,  and 
this  is  still  the  nominal  number,  although 
the  princes  of  the  blood  are  admitted  as  su- 
pernumerary raemliers. — 3.  A  king-of-arms, 
instituted  by  Henry  V.  for  the  service  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter.  His  duties  are  to  attend 
upon  the  knights  at  their  solemnities,  to 
intimate  their  election,  to  call  them  to  be 
installed  at  Windsor,  to  cause  their  arms  to 
be  suspended  above  their  stalls,  to  marshal 
their  funeral  processions,  &c.  He  is  also 
principal  king-of-arms  in  England,  and  as 
such  grants  and  confirms  arms  under  the 
authority  of  tlie  earl-marshal,  to  whom, 
however,  he  is  not  subject  as  garter-king- 
of-arms. — 4.  In  her.  the  half  of  a  bend. — 
5.  pi.  In  a  circus,  the  tapes  that  are  held  up 
for  a  performer  to  leap  over. 

(The  clown)  offered  at  garters  four  times  last 
night,  and  never  done  'em  once.  Dickens. 

Garter  (gar'tir),  v.t.  1.  To  bind  with  a 
garter. 

He  being  in  love  could  not  see  to  garter  his  hose, 
and  you  being  in  love  cannot  see  to  put  on  your  hose. 

Shak. 

2.  To  invest  with  the  order  of  the  Garter. 
'  A  circle  of  gartered  peers."  Macaulay. 
Garter-fish  (gar'ter-flsh),  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  Lepidopus  argyreus,  a  teleos- 
tean  fish,  now  better  known  as  the  Scabbard- 
fish,  having  a  long  depressed  body  like  the 
blade  of  a  sword,  which  reaches  6  feet  in 
length. 

Garter-Mug,  Garter-ldng-of-arms,  Gar- 
ter-king-at-arms  (gar'-ter-king,  gai-'ter- 
king-ov-armz,  giir'tfir-king-at-armz),  ii.  See 
Garter,  3. 


Garter-snake  (gar' ter-snak),)!..  An  American 
serpent,  the  Coluber  sirtalis. 

Garth  (garth),  n.  [See  Garden,  Yard. 
W.  gardd,  an  inclosure,  yard,  garth,  and 
gardden,  a  garden,  are  borrowed  from  Eng- 
lish.] l.tAclose;  ayard;  acroft;  agarden. 

Caught  his  hand  and  wrung  it  pas^^tonately, 

And  past  into  the  little  gart/t  beyond.  Tefurjyson. 

2.  The  greensward  or  grass  area  between,  or 
within  the  cloisters  of  a  religious  house.— 

3.  A  dam  or  weir  for  catching  fish.— 4.  A 
hoop  or  band.  [Provincial.] 

Garthman  (gartli'man),  n.  The  proprietor 
of  an  open  weir  for  taking  fish. 

Garum  (ga'rum),  )i.  [L.]  A  fish  sauce  much 
prized  by  the  ancients,  made  of  small  fish 
preserved  in  a  certain  kind  of  pickle;  also, 
a  pickle  made  of  the  gills  or  blood  of  the 
tunny, 

Garvie,  Garvie-herring  (giir'vi,  gar'vi-he- 
ring),  71.  The  name  in  Scotland  for  the 
sprat,  Hai'cngula  (Clupea)  sp)rattus. 
Gas  (gas),  71.  [Fr.  gaz,  a  word  formed  by  Van 
Helmont  to  signify,  in  general,  a  spirit  not 
capable  of  being  coagulated :  probably  in 
connection  with  D.  geest,  spirit,  A.  Sax.  gast, 
G.  geist.]  1.  In  c/iem.  an  elastic  aeriform 
fluid,  a  term  originally  synonymous  with 
air,  but  afterwards  restricted  to  such  bodies 
as  were  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  a  liquid  or  solid  state.  I'nder 
this  supposition  gas  was  defined  to  be  'a 
term  applied  to  all  permanently  elastic 
fluids  or  airs  differing  from  common  air.' 
Since  the  liquefaction  of  gases  by  Faraday, 
eff  ected  by  combining  the  condensingpowers 
of  mechanical  compression  witli  that  of  very 
considerable  depression  of  temperature,  the 
distinction  between  gas  and  vapour,  viz. 
that  the  latter  could  be  reduced  to  a  liquid 
or  solid  condition  by  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture and  increase  of  pressure,  while  gas 
could  not  be  so  altered,  is  no  longer  tenable, 
so  that  the  term  has  resumed  nearly  its  ori- 
ginal signification,  and  designates  any  sub- 
stance in  an  elastic  aeriform  state.  Gas 
may  now  be  defined  to  be  a  substance  pos- 
sessing the  condition  of  perfect  fluid  elas- 
ticity, and  presenting,  under  a  constant 
pressure,  a  uniform  state  of  expansion  for 
equal  increments  of  temperature,  being  dis- 
tinguished by  this  last  property  from  va- 
pour, which  does  not  present  such  a  rate  of 
uniform  expansion.  Gases  are  distinguished 
from  liq^tids  by  the  name  of  elastic  fiuids; 
while  liquids  are  termed  7ion-elastic,  because 
they  have,  comparatively,  no  elasticity.  But 
the  most  prominent  distinction  is  the  iol- 
\o-vimg:— Liquids  are  compressible  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  and  expand  into  their  former 
state  when  the  pressure  is  removed;  and  in 
so  far  they  are  elastic,  but  gases  appear  to 
be  in  a  continued  state  of  compression,  for 
when  left  unconfined  they  expand  in  every 
direction  to  an  extent  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  determined.  Gases  retain  their  elas- 
ticity in  all  ordinary  temperatures,  and  in 
this  they  differ  from  vapours.  The  number 
of  gaseous  bodies  is  great,  and  they  differ 
greatly  in  their  chemical  properties.  They 
are  all,  however,  susceptible  of  forming  com- 
binations with  fluid  and  solid  substances, 
ilany  of  them  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  and  one,  viz.  coal- 
gas,  has  contributed  immensely  to  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  om'  cities  and  towns. 
Gases  are  invisible  except  when  coloured, 
which  happens  in  two  or  three  instances. 
2.  In  popular  Ian.  coal-gas  (wliich  see),  the 
common  gas  used  for  illuminating  purposes. 
Gas  (gas),  v.t.  To  singe,  as  loose  filaments 
from  net,  lace,  etc.,  by  passing  the  material 
between  two  rollers,  and  exposing  it  to  the 
action  of  a  large  number  of  minute  jets  of 
gas. 

Gasalier  (gas-a-ler"),  n.    Same  as  Gaselier. 
Gas-bath  (gas'biith),  n.    A  bath  heated  by 

gis. 

Gas-bracket  (gas'brak-et),  ?i.  A  pipe,  fre- 
quently curved  or  jointed,  projecting  from 
the  w:dl  of  a  room,  the  body  of  a  gaselier, 
&c. ,  which  gives  out  the  gas,  and  into  which 
the  burner  is  fitted. 

Gas-burner  (gas'bern-er),  ?i.  That  part  of  a 
gas  lamp  or  bracket  which  gives  out  and 
regulates  the  light.  Gas-burners  have  a  great 
many  different  forms,  some  being  either 
simple  Ijeaks  perforated  witli  a  small  round 
hole,  or  with  a  series  of  holes  in  the  form  of 
a  circle,  to  produce  an  argand  flame,  or  two 
holes  drilled  obliquely,  to  malie  the  flame 
cross  like  a  swallow's  tail,  oi'  with  a  slit 
producing  a  sheet  of  flame  called  a  bat's 
wing.    Sometimes  several  radiating  jets  are 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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made  to  issue  from  the  same  burner.  The 
hude- burner  has  two  or  three  concentric 
argand  rings. 

6as-check  (gas'cheli),  n.  In  gunnery,  a 
ring  or  plate  behind  the  charge-chamber  of 
certain  breech-loading  ordnance,  designed 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas  to  the  rear. 

Gas-coal  (gas'kol),  n.  A  coal,  as  cannel- 
coal,  employed  for  making  gas. 

Gas-company  (gas'kum-pa-ui),  n.  A  joint- 
stock  company  formed  to  supply  gas  to  a 
community,  generally  at  a  certain  rate  per 
1000  feet. 

Gascon  (gas'kon),  n.  A  native  of  Gascony  in 
France;  hence,  a  boaster.    See  Gasconade. 

Gasconade  (gas-kon-adO,  [Fr.  from  Gan- 
con,  an  inhabitant  of  Gascony,  tlie  people 
of  which  are  noted  for  boasting.]  A  boast 
or  boasting;  a  vaunt;  a  bravado;  a  bragging. 

I  tell  you,  without  any  gasconade,  that  I  had  rather 
be  banished  for  my  whole  Hfe,  because  I  have  hel  ped 
to  make  the  peace,  than  be  raised  to  the  highest 
honour  for  having  contributed  to  obstruct  it. 

BoLingbroke. 

Gasconade  (gas-kon-iid'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 

gasconaded;  \>^t.  gasconading.    To  boast; 

to  brag;  to  vaunt;  to  bluster. 
Gasconader  (gas-kon-ad'er),  n.    A  great 

boaster. 

Gas-condenser  (gas'kon-den-ser),  n.  A  part 
of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  illuminating  gas,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
convoluted  pipes  surrounded  by  water,  in 
passing  tln-ough  which  the  gas  is  freed  from 
the  tar  it  brings  with  it  from  the  retort. 

Gascoynes  (gas'koinz),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Gas- 
kins.    Beau  &  Fl. 

Gascromh  (gas'krom),  n.  [Gael,  cas,  a  foot, 
and  crom,  crooked— crooked  foot.]  A  long 
pick,  with  a  cross-handle  and  projecting 
foot-piece,  used  in  the  Highlands  for  digging 
in  stony  ground,  when  no  other  instrument 
can  be  introduced ;  a  foot-pick.  Sir  W. 
Scott. 

Gasefy  (gas'e-fi),  V.  t.    Same  as  Gasify. 
Gaseity  (gas-e'i-ti),  n.    The  state  of  being 
gaseous. 

Gaselier  (gas'e-ler),  n.  [Formed  from  gas 
by  a  kind  of  erroneous  imitation  of  chand- 
elier.] A  frame  with  brackets  or  branches 
adapted  for  burning  gas,  as  a  chandelier  for 
burning  candles. 

Gas-engine  (gas'en-jin),  n.  An  engine  for 
utilizing  coal-gas  as  a  motive  power.  There 
are  several  varieties,  the  main  features  of  all 
being  the  admission  of  gas  largely  diluted 
with  common  air  into  the  cylinder  till  it  is 
half  full,  and  then  exploding  the  mixture  by 
an  electric  spark  or  a  gas-jet. 

Gaseous  (ga'ze-us),  a.  1.  In  the  form  of  gas 
or  an  aeriform  fluid;  of  the  nature  of  gas. — 
2.  Wanting  substance  or  solidity ;  flimsy. 
'  Unconnected,  gaseous  information. '  Sir  J. 
Stephens. 

Gaseousness  (gii'ze-us-nes),  n.     State  or 

quality  of  being  gaseous. 
Gas-fitter  (gas'flt-er),  n.    A  workman  who 

lays  pipes  and  fits  burners  for  gas;  one  who 

puts  up  gas-fixtures. 

Gas-fi3rture  (gas'fiks-tur),  n.  A  bracket  or 
gaselier  for  gas,  including  burner  and  stop- 
cock. 

Gas-furnace  (gas'fer-nas),  n.  A  furnace 
of  which  the  fuel  is  gas  from  burners  so 
disposed  in  the  chambers  as  to  give  the 
maximum  heating  power. 

Gas-gauge  (gas'gaj),  n.  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  pressure  of  gas,  generally 
consisting  of  a  bent  graduated  tube  con- 
taining water  or  mercury,  open  at  one  end, 
and  with  the  other  screwed  into  the  vessel 
containing  the  gas. 

Gas-governor  (gas'guv-er-ner),  n.  An  ap- 
paratus for  equalizing  tlie  pressure  of  gas 
previous  to  its  issuing  from  the  gasometer 
for  the  supply  of  light,  and  for  preventing 
inequalities  of  pressure  arising  from  putting 
out  lights  at  different  periods  of  the  night. 

Gash  (gashX  n.  [According  to  Skeat  a  cor- 
ruption of  an  older  form  garsh  or  garse, 
from  O.Fr.  garser,  to  scarify,  pierce  witli  a 
lancet;  garscher,  to  chap,  as  tlie  hands;  L. L. 
gai  su,  Ecarihcation.]  A  deep  and  long  cut; 
an  incision  of  considerable  length,  particu- 
larly in  flesh. 

Gasli  (gash),  v.t.  To  make  a  gash,  or  long, 
deep  incision  in:  applied  chiefly  to  incisions 
in  flesh. 

Cashed  with  honourable  scars. 

Low  in  Glory's  lap  they  lay.  Mo7itgo7iiery. 

Gash  (gash),  a.  ['The  same  conjecture  has 
occurred  to  me  wliich  Sibbald  mentions, 
that  it  may  be  an  abbreviation  of  Fr.  sagace, 
L.  sagax,'  sagacious.    Jamieson.  ]   Sharp  ; 


shrewd ;  sagacious ;  having  the  appearance 
of  sagacity  joined  with  that  of  seU'-import- 
ance;  trim;  well-dressed.  [Scotch.] 

He  was  a.  gash  an'  faithfu'  tyke 
As  ever  lap  a  sheugh  or  dyke.  Bicrns. 
Here  farmers^trj/i,  in  ridin'  graith, 
Gaed  hoddin  by  their  cotters.  Bums. 

Gash  (gash),  v.i.  To  gossip;  to  converse;  to 
chatter.  [Scotch.] 

She  lea'es  them gashtu'  at  their  cracks. 

An'  slips  out  by  herself.  Burns. 

Gash  (gash),  a.    Ghastly.  [Scotch.] 
Gashful  (gash'ful),  a.    Ghastly;  hideous; 
frightful. 

Nor  prodigal  upbanding  of  thine  eyes, 
^ho'iQ  gashfid  balls  do  seem  to  pelt  the  skies. 

Qiiarles. 

Gashliness  (gashli-nes),  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  gashly  or  ghastly ;  hor- 
ribleness;  dreadfulness;  dismalness.  'The 
general  dulness  (gashliness  was  Mrs.  Wick- 
am's  strong  expression)  of  her  present  life.' 
Dickens. 

Gashly  (gash'li),  a.  Calculated  to  inspire 
terror;  ghastly;  horrible;  dreadful;  dismal. 
Sterne. 

Gasholder  (gas1i6Id-er),  n.  A  vessel  for 
storing  gas  after  purification;  a  gasometer. 

Gasification  (gas'i-fi-ka"shon),  n.  [See 
Gasify,]  The  act  or  process  of  converting 
into  gas. 

Gasiform  (ga'zi-form),  a.  Gaseous;  aeri- 
form. 

Gasify  (gas'i-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gasified; 
ppr.  gasifying.  [E.  gas,  and  L.  facio,  to 
make.  ]  To  convert  into  gas  or  an  aeriform 
fluid,  as  by  the  application  of  heat,  or  by 
chemical  processes. 

Gas-indicator  (gas'in-di-kat-er),  n.  An  in- 
strument for  indicating  the  pressiu'e  of  gas 
in  a  pipe. 

Gas-jet  (gas'jet),  n.  1.  A  spout  of  flame 
issuing  from  a  gas-burner. — 2.  A  gas-burner. 

Gasket  (gas'ket),  n.  [Fr.  garcette,  a  gasket, 
cat-o'-nine-tails ;  Sp.  garceta,  a  gasket,  also 
hair  which  falls  in  locks  on  the  temples. 
It.  gaschette.  Origin  unknown.]  1.  Naut.  a 
plaited  cord  fastened  to  the  sail-yard  of  a 
ship,  and  used  to  furl  or  tie  the  sail  to  the 
yard. — 2.  In  mach.  a  strip  of  leather,  tow, 
platted  hemp,  or  similar  material,  used  for 
packing  a  piston,  as  of  the  steam-engine 
and  its  pumps. 

Gaskins  (gas'kinz),  n.  pi.  [See  Galligas- 
kins.]  Galligaskins;  wide  open  breeches. 

If  one  point  break,  the  other  will  hold;  or,  if  both 
break,  your  gaski>ts  {all.  Shak. 

Gas-lamp  (gas'lamp),  n.  A  lamp,  the  light 
in  which  is  supplied  by  gas,  as  a  street- 
lamp. 

Gas-lantern  (gas'lan-tern),  n.  A  frame  of 
glass  for  inclosing  one  or  more  gas-burners 
in  streets,  at  street  doors,  &c. 

Gaslight  (gas'lit),  n.  Light  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  coal-gas;  a  gas-jet. 

Gas-main  (gas'man),  n.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal pipes  which  convey  the  gas  from  the 
gasworks  to  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  con- 
sumed. 

Gas-meter  (gas'met-er),  11.  An  instrument 
tlirough  which  the  gas  is  made  to  pass,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
which  are  consumed  in  a  given  time  at  a 
particular  place.  Of  this  instrument  there 
are  two  classes,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  The 
wet  meter  is  composed  of  an  outer  box  about 
three-flfths  filled  with  water.  Within  this 
is  a  revolving  four-chambered  drum,  each 
cliamber  being  capable  of  containing  a  de- 
finite quantity  of  gas,  wliich  is  admitted 
through  a  pipe  in  the  centre  of  the  meter, 
and,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  par- 
titions of  tlie  chambers,  causes  the  drum  to 
maintain  a  constant  revolution.  This  sets 
in  motion  a  train  of  wheels  carrying  the 
hands  over  the  dials  whicli  mark  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  consumed.  Tlie  dry  meter  con- 
sists of  two  or  three  cliambers,  each  divided 
by  a  flexible  partition  or  diaphragm,  by  the 
motion  of  which  the  capacity  on  one  side  is 
diminished  while  that  on  the  other  is  in- 
creased. By  means  of  slide-valves,  like 
those  of  a  steam-engine,  -ivorked  by  the 
movement  of  the  diaphragms,  the  gas  to  be 
measured  passes  alternately  in  and  out  of 
each  space.  The  contractions  and  expan- 
sions set  in  motion  the  clockwork  which 
marks  the  rate  of  consumption.  The  dia- 
phragms in  all  the  chambers  are  so  connected 
that  tliey  move  in  concert. 

Gasometer  (gaz-om'et-er),  n.  [Gas,  and  Gr. 
metron,  a  measure.]  1.  In  chem.  (a)  an  in- 
strument or  apparatus  intended  to  measure, 
collect,  preserve,  or  mix  dilferent  gases. 


(&)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  employed  in  any  chemical  experi- 
ment. —  2.  A  reservoir  or  storehouse  for  gas, 
especially  for  the  ordinary  illuminating  gas 
produced  in  gas-works,  and  which  supplies 


the  various  pipes  employed  in  lighting 
streets  and  houses;  usually,  a  cylinder  closed 
at  one  end  and  ha-ving  the  other  end  im- 
mersed in  water,  in  which  it  rises  or  falls, 
according  to  tlie  volume  of  gas  it  contains. 
[Gasholder  or  gas-tank  is  a  preferable  teiTci 
to  gasometer  in  this  sense,  as  the  structure 
is  simply  a  reservoir  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  measuring  the  gas.] 

Gasometric  (gaz-o-met'rik),  ?i.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  gasometry  or  the  measurement 
of  gases. — Gasometric  analysis,  in  chem.  the 
process  of  separating  and  estimating  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  constituents  of 
a  gaseous  body.  This  is  effected  either  by 
the  action  of  absorbents,  as  on  gas  contained 
in  a  eudiometer  (which  see),  or  by  exploding 
the  gas  with  oxygen  and  observing  the  vol- 
umes before  and  after  explosion. 

Gasometry  (gaz-om'et-ri),  n.  Tlie  science, 
art,  or  practice  of  measuring  gases;  that  de- 
partment of  chemical  science  which  treats 
of  the  nature  and  properties  of  gases. 

Gasoscope  (ga'zo-skop),  n.  [Gas,  and  Gr. 
skopeo,  to  see.]  An  instrument  for  indicat- 
ing the  pressure  of  gas  in  buildings,  mines, 
or  other  places. 

Gasp  (gasp),  V. i.  [Icel.  geispa,  to  yawn;  Dan. 
gispe,  to  gasp;  L.G.  japen,  japsen,  the  former 
of  which  recalls  the  E.  gape.]  1.  To  open 
the  mouth  wide  in  laborious  respiration;  to 
labour  for  breath;  to  respire  convulsively; 
to  pant  violently. 

She  gasps  and  struggles  hard  for  life,  l.hyd. 

2.  To  pant  with  eagerness ;  to  crave  vehe- 
mently. 'Quenching  the  gasping  furrows 
thirst  for  rain.'  Spenser.—  To  gasp  after,  to 
vehemently  long  for. 

The  Castilian  seeing  how  dearly  they  loved  one 
another,  and  gasped  after  liberty,  demanded  a  most 
exorbitant  price  for  their  ransom.  Spectator. 

Gasp  (gasp),  v.t.  To  emit  or  utter  with 
gaspingb  or  pantings:  with  away,  forth,  out, 
&c. 

And  with  short  sobs  he  gasps  away  his  breath. 

Dryden. 

She  couldn't  see  even  her  children's  faces,  though 
we  heard  V^t gasping  oitt  their  names.  Dickens. 

Gasp  (gasp),  n.  The  act  of  opening  the 
mouth  to  catch  the  breath;  laboured  respir- 
ation; a  short  painful  catching  of  the  breatli. 

Cheating  the  sick  of  a  few  la'^'Lgasps, 

To  pestie  a  poison'd  poison  behind  his  crimson  lights. 

Tennyso>i. 

Gaspereaux  (gas'per-o),  n.  A  North 
American  name  for  the  fish  called  Alewifc. 
See  Alewife. 

Gaspingly  (gasp'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  gasping 
manner;  with  a  gasp  or  with  gasps. 

Gas-pipe  (gas'pip),  n.  A  pipe  for  the  con- 
veyance of  gas. 

Gas-regulator  (gas're-gu-lat-er),  n.  Same 
as  Gas-gorernor. 

Gas-retort  (gas're-tort),  n.    The  chamber 

in  which  carbonaceous  matter  is  distilled  to 

produce  illuminating  gas. 
Gas-ser-viee  (gas'ser-vis),  n.   Gas  fittings  or 

fixtures;  pipes,  jets,  <fcc.,  for  burning  gas. 
Gassoul  (gas-sol'),  n.    The  native  name  for 

a  mineral  soap  exported  in  considerable 

quantities  from  Morocco. 
Gas-stove  (gas'stov),  n.    A  stove  heated  by 

gas  for  cooking  and  otlier  purposes. 
Gassy  (gas'i),  a.    Relating  to  or  containing 

gas;  gaseous;  inflated;  exhilarated. 
Gast.f  Gastert  (gast,  giist'er),  v.t.  [Probably 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  loc/i;     s,  go;     j,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton; 


sing; 


IH,  then;  th,  thin;    w,  wig;    \vh,  whig;  zh,  a?ure.— See  KEY. 
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of  same  origin  as  agast;  comp.  Sc.  gast,  a 
fright,  a.uAflcibhergast.]  To  make  aghast; 
to  frigliteu. 

Or  wliether  c^astedhy  the  noise  I  made, 
Full  suddenly  he  fled.  Skak. 
Either  the  sight  of  the  lady  has  s^ster'd  him,  or 
else  he's  drunk,  or  else  he  walks  in  his  sleep. 

Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Gas-tank  (gas'taiigk),  n.  A  gasometer  or 
gasholder. 

Gas-tar  (gas'tar),  n.  The  tar  whicli  condenses 
in  tlie  tubes  wlien  gas  is  distilled  from  coal. 
Although  itself  offensive  and  of  little  direct 
use,  it  yields  many  valuable  products,  as 
naphtha,  naphthaline,  creasote,  benzole, and 
many  most  beautiful  dyes,  as  aniline  purple, 
roseine,  violine,  magenta,  aniline  green,  &c. 

Gasteromycetes  (gas'ter-6-mi-se"tez),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  gatster,  gasteros,  belly,  and  mgjces,  my- 
ketos,  a  mushroom,]  One  of  the  six  great 
divisions  of  the  fungi,  comprising  those 
genera  with  naked  spores  in  which  the  hy- 
menium  or  fruit-bearing  surface  is  inclosed 
in  a  peridium  or  outer  coat.  It  includes 
the  puff-balls. 

GasteromycetOUS  (gas'ter-6-nn-se"tus),  a. 
Of  (ir  belonging  to  the  Gasteromycetes. 

Gasteropllilus  (gas-ter-of'i-lus),  71.  [Gr. 
gaster,  the  belly,  and  philos,  loving.]  A  ge- 
nus of  parasitic  insects  inhabiting  the  sto- 
mach of  horses,  the  grubs  or  larvse  of  which 
are  ordinarily  termed  bots. 

Gasteropod  (gas'tfir-o-pod),  n.  One  of  the 
Gasteropoda. 

Gasteropoda  (gas-ter-op'o-da),  71.  pi.  [Gr. 
gaster,  the  belly,  and  jjoiis,  podos,  a  foot.] 
A  class  of  molluscs,  consisting  of  animals 
inhabiting  a  univalve  sliell,  although  some 
of  the  group  are  wholly  destitute  of  a  shell. 
The  shell  is  either  a  small  internal  plate,  as 
in  slugs ;  or  cone-shaped  and  spiral,  as  in 
the  majority;  or  multivalve,  the  pieces  fol- 


Gasleropoda. 

Common  Garden-snail  (Helix  asfersa).  f.  Foot 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  under  side  of  the 
body. 

lowing  each  other  along  the  middle  line,  as 
in  the  chitons.  The  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic is  the  foot,  which  is  broad,  muscular, 
and  disk-like,  and  attached  to  the  ventral 
surface.  The  garden-snail  may  be  regarded 
as  a  typical  example.  The  class  comprises 
also  whelks,  periwinkles,  limpets,  cowries. 
No  known  gasteropod  has  a  bivalve  shell. 

Gasteropodous  (gas-ter-op'od-us),  a.  Be- 
longing to  tlie  order  Gasteropoda. 

C!asterosteidse  (gas'ter-os-te'i-de),  ?i.  pi.  The 
sticklebacks,  a  family  of  spine-finned  acan- 
thopterygian  fishes,  in  which  the  skeleton 
is  entirely  bony,  and  part  of  the  rays  of  the 
ilorsal,  anal,  and  ventral  fins  are  formed 
into  spines.  Tliey  are  remarkable  among 
fish  for  building  nests  for  their  young. 

Gasterosteus  (gas-ter-os'te-us),  n.  [  Gr. 
■/((.s'ier,  and  os«eo?i,  abone.]  Agenusof  fishes, 
co-extensive  with  the  family  Gasterosteida; 
(which  see), 

Gastful,  Gastly  (gast'ful,  gast'li),  a.  Same 
as  Ghastful,  Ghastly. 

Gas-tight  (gas'tit),  a.  Sufficiently  close  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  gas;  frequently  applied 
to  stopples  or  otlier  appliances  for  closing 
phials,  bottles,  etc. 

Gastness  t  (gilst'nes),  n.  Amazement;  fright. 

Look  you  pale,  mistress? 
Do  you  perceive  \.\\^ ^astttess  of  her  eye?  Sliak. 

Gastornis  (gast-or'nis),?».  [Gaston,  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  JI.  Plante,  the  discoverer,  and 
Gr.  ornis,  a  bird  ]  A  large  fossil  bird  dis- 
covered in  the  lower  eocene  deposits  of 
Meudon,  near  Paris.  Tliou,gh  the  leg  and 
thigli  bones— the  only  portions  yet  disco- 
vered—indicate  a  bird  as  tall  and  more  bulky 
than  the  ostrich,  its  structural  peculiarities 
point  to  affinities  with  the  Grallatores  or 
wading-birds. 

Gastrsea  (gas-tre'a),  n.  [Gr.  gaster,  the 
stomach,  ]  In  zool.  a  name  given  by  Haeckel 
to  a  hypothetical  animal  form  long  extinct, 
which,  according  to  what  is  known  as  the 
gastrcea  theory,  he  supposes  to  have  been 
the  ancestral  form  of  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom. The  gastrsea  is  regarded  as  a  simple 
sac-like  organism  wliose  body-Wall,  consist- 
ing simply  of  an  ectodermal  and  an  en- 


dodermal  layer  of  cells,  incloses  a  space — 
the  primitive  stomach. 

Gastralgia,  Gastralgy  (gas-tral'ji-a,  gas- 
tral'ji),  11.  [Gr.  gaster,  gastros,  the  belly, 
and  algos,  pain.]  In  pathol.  pain  in  the 
stomach  or  in  tlie  belly. 

Gastric  (gas'trik),  a.  [From  Gr.  gaster,  the 
belly  or  stomach.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
belly  or  stomacli. — Gastric  juice,  a  thin  pel- 
lucid liquor,  separated  by  a  peculiar  set  of 
secretories  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie 
stomach,  which  open  upon  its  internal  tunic. 
It  is  the  principal  agent  in  digestion, and  con- 
tains pepsin  as  its  characteristic  compound. 
In  tlie  empty  stomach  it  is  neutral,  but 
during  digestion  it  becomes  acid,  from  the 
separation  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Lie- 
big  ascribes  the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric 
juice  to  tlie  gradual  decomposition  of  a 
matter  dissolved  from  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  aided  by  the  oxygen  in- 
troduced in  the  saliva.  See  DIGESTION. — 
Gastric  STjstein,  the  name  given  to  all  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  contribute  to  di- 
gestion.— Gastric  fever,  a  popular  name  for 
typhoid  or  enteric  fever,  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  aft'ects  tlie  intestines.  See  under 
Typhoid.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied 
in  England  to  acute  inflammatory  dyspepsia. 

Gastricism  (gas'tri-sizm),  Ji..  [Gr.  gaster, 
gastros,  the  belly.]  In  pathol.  a  term  for 
gastric  affections  in  general ;  specifically 
applied  to  that  tlieory  by  which  almost  all 
diseases  are  attributed  to  the  accumulation 
of  impurities  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
suggesting  their  removal  by  causing  vomit- 
ing and  purging.  Dr.  Mayne. 

Gastridlum  (gas-tri'di-um),  n.  [Gr.  gastri- 
divn,  a  little  swelling,  dim.  of  gaster,  gas- 
tros, the  belly  ]  Nit-grass,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  nat.  order  Graminaceae.  The  G.  lendi- 
gerum,  or  awned  nit-grass,  is  found  in  some 
parts  of  England  where  water  has  stagnated 
near  the  sea-shore,  but  is  rare. 

Gastriloquism  (gas-tril'6-kwizm),  n.  [Gr. 
gaster,  gastros,  tlie  belly,  and  L.  loquor,  to 
speak.]  Ventriloquism. 

Gastriloquism  (is)  a  hybrid  term  synonymous  with 
vtntrilofjnisin.  Hooper. 

Gastriloquist  (gas-tril'o-kwist),  n.  [Gr.  gas- 
ter, belly,  and  L.  loquor,  to  speak.]  One 
who  appears  to  speak  from  his  belly  or 
stomach;  a  ventriloquist. 

Gastrlloquous  (gas-tril'o-kwus),  a.  Ven- 
triloquous.  [Eare.] 

Gastriloquy  (gas-tril'o-kwi),  n.  A  voice  or 
utterance  which  appears  to  proceed  from 
the  belly  or  stomach;  ventriloquism. 

Gastritis  (gas-tri'tis),  71.  [Gr.  gaster,  gastros, 
the  belly,  and  term,  -itis,  denoting  infiam- 
niation.  ]  In  7ned.  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  stomach. 

Gastrobranchus  (gas-tr6-brangk'us),)j.  [Gr, 
gaster, gastros,  the  belly,and  braiichia,  gills.  ] 
The  hag,  agenusof  marsipobrancliiate  fishes 
belonging  to  the  lamprey  family.  Called  also 
Myxine.    See  HAG. 

Gastrocele  (gas'tro-sel),  ?».  [Gr.  gaster,  the 
stomach,  and  kele,  a  tumour.]  In  pathol.  a 
hernia  of  the  stomach. 

Gastrochaena  (gas-tro-ke'na),  ?i.  [Gr.  gaster, 
the  belly,  and  chaino,  to  gape.]  A  genus  of 
laniellibrancliiate  molluscs  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  They 
inhabit  an  equlvalve  inequilateral  shell, 
united  by  a  ligament,  and  having  in  the  in- 
terior a  small  spoon-shaped  curvature.  They 
often  burrow  in  cavities  or  in  sand,  calcare- 
ous rocks,  &c. ,  lining  their  hole  with  a  shelly 
layer,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  tube.  G.  7no- 
diolina,  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  per- 
forates shells  and  limestones,  making  holes 
2  inches  deep  by  -J  inch  in  diameter. 

Gastrochaenidse  (gas-tro-ke'ni-de),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  gaster,  gastros,  the  belly,  chaino,  to 
gape,  and  eidos,  resemblance,]  A  family  of 
bivalve  molluscs,  of  which  the  genus  Gas- 
trochEena  is  the  type.    See  Gastrooh^na. 

Gastrocliene  (gas'tro-ken),  n.  A  member 
of  the  genus  Gastrochmna  (which  see). 

Gastrocnemius  (gas-trok-ne'mi-us),  n.  [Gr. 
gaster,  the  belly,  and  kneine,  the  leg.]  In 
anat.  one  of  the  muscles  (especially  the 
most  external)  which  form  the  calf  of  the 
leg. 

Gastrodynia  (gas-tro-din'i-a),  n.  [Gr.  gaster, 
the  belly,  and  odyne,  pain.]  In  med.  pain 
in  the  stomach. 

Gastroenteritis  (gas'tr6-en-ter-i"tis),n.  [Gr. 
gaster,  the  belly,  and  enteron,  intestine.]  In 
7ned.  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  in- 

Gastrolobium  (gas-tro-lo'bi-um),  n.  [Gr. 
gaster,  gastros,  belly,  and  lobos,  a  lobe.]  A 


large  genus  of  leguminous  plants  occurring 
in  South-western  Australia,  characterized 
mainly  by  the  stalked  two-seeded  ventricose 
or  inflated  pods,  whicli  are  seldom  larger 
than  a  pea.  Several  of  tlie  species  often 
prove  fatal  to  cattle  who  eat  of  their  foliage, 
and  they  are  hence  known  as  poison-plants. 

GastrolOgy  (gas-trol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  gaster, 
gastros,  tlie  belly,  and  logos,  discourse.]  A 
treatise  on  tlie  stomacli.  Maunder. 

Gastromalacia  (gas'tr6-ma-la"si-a),  ii.  [Gr. 
gaster,  the  belly,  and  malakos,  soft.]  In 
'ined.  softening  of  the  stomach,  a  disease 
occuning  in  infants. 

Gastromancy  (gas'tro-man-si),  n.  [Gr.  gas- 
ter, belly,  and  manteia,  divination.]  In 
antiq.  (a)  a  kind  of  divination  among  the 
ancients  liy  means  of  words  seeming  to  be 
uttered  from  the  belly,  (b)  A  species  of 
divination  by  means  of  large-bellied  glasses 
or  other  round  transparent  vessels,  in  the 
centre  of  which  figures  are  supposed  to  ap- 
pear by  magic  art. 

Gastromyth  t  (gas'tro-mith),  n.  [Gr.  gaster. 
gastros,  tlie  belly,  and  7nytheomai,  to  speak.] 
One  "  hose  voice  appears  to  come  from  the 
stomach;  a  ventriloquist.  Blo7int. 

Gastronome,  Gastronomer  (gas'tro-nom, 
gas-tron'om-er),  n.  [See  GASTEONOliy.]  One 
who  is  partial  to  good  living;  an  epicure. 

The  happy  ^ns/i-ono}ite  may  wash  it  down  with  a 
selection  of  thirty  wines  from  Burgundy  to  Tokay. 

L.  F.  Simpsojl, 

Gastronomic,  Gastronomical  (gas-tro- 
nom'ik,  gas-tro-noni'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  gastronomy. 

Gastronomist  (gas-tron'om-ist),  n.  One 
versed  in  gastronomy;  one  who  likes  good 
living;  a  judge  of  the  art  of  cookery;  a  gas- 
tronome. 

I  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  dining  with 
so  renowned  a. gastronomist.  Lord  Lyttoti. 

Gastronomy  (gas-tron'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  gaster, 
gastros,  the  belly,  and  7iomos,  a  rule,  law.] 
The  art  or  science  of  good  living;  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table;  epicurism. 

Those  incomparable  men,  who  retiring  from  a  sin- 
ful world,  give  themselves  with  undivided  zeal  to 
the  profound  science  of  gastronomy.     Lord  Lytton. 

Gastropod  (gas'tro-pod),  n.  Same  as  Gas- 
teropod. 

Gastropoda  (gas-trop'o-da),  n.  pi.   Same  as 

Gasteropoda. 

Gastropodous  (gas-trop'od-us),  a.   Same  as 

Gasteropodous. 

Gastroraphe  (gas-tro'ra-fe),  n.  [Gr.  gaster, 
gastros,  the  belly,  and  rhaphe,  a  suture.] 
In  surg.  a  suture  uniting  a  wound  of  the 
belly  or  of  some  of  its  contents. 

Gastroraphy  (gas-tro'ra-fl),  7i.  [Gr.  gaster, 
the  belly,  and  7-haphia,  a  sewing  or  suture.] 
In  suig.  tlie  operation  of  sewing  up  wounds 
of  the  alidonien. 

Gastroscopy  (gas-tros'ko-pi),  71.  [Gr.  gaster, 
gastros,  the  belly,  and  skopeu,  to  view.  ]  In 
7ned.  an  examination  of  the  abdomen  in 
order  to  detect  disease. 

Gastrostomy  (gas-tros'to-mi),n.  [Gr.  gaster, 
gastros,the belly,andsfo?na,niouth.]  Insu7-g. 
a  term  applied  to  the  operation  of  forming 
an  artificial  opening  into  the  stomach  with 
the  view  of  introducing  food  when  it  cannot 
be  received  naturally  on  account  of  obstruc- 
tion or  stricture  of  the  gullet.  The  opera- 
tion lias  not  yet  lieeii  successfully  performed 
on  the  human  subject. 

Gastrotomy  (gas-trot'6-mi),  ?i.  [Gr.  gaster, 
gastros,  the  belly,  and  tome,  a  cutting,  from 
tcjnno,  to  cut.]  In  sarg.  the  operation  of 
cutting  into  or  opening  the  abdomen. 

Gastrula  (gas'trii-la),  71.  [Gr.  gaster,  a  stom- 
ach. ]  In  zool.  a  stage  in  the  growth  of  an 
ovum  in  which  from  being  spherical  it  be- 
comes cup-shaped,  one  half  lining  the  other. 

Gas-water  (gas'wa-ter),  n.  Water  through 
wliich  coal-gas  has  been  passed  to  purify  it. 
It  is  impregnated  with  sulphides  and  am- 
nioniacal  salts. 

Gas-work  (gas'werk),  «.  A  manufactory  at 
which  coal-gas  is  made  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses, including  the  buildings,  whole  ma- 
chinery, and  apparatus. 

Gat  (gat),  old  pret.  of  get. 

He  gat  his  people  great  honour,    i  Maccab.  iii.  3. 

Catchers  (gach'erz),  n.  pi.  In  TniniTig, 
after-leavings  of  tin.  Weale. 

Gate  (gat),  71.  [A.  Sax.  geat,  a  gate  or  door; 
Icel.  gat,  D.  gat,  a  hole,  an  opening,  from 
same  root  as  get,  Gr.  chad,  to  contain.  In 
senses  4  and  5  same  word  as  gait,  Icel.  ana 
Sw.  gata,  a  street,  a  path;  Dan.  gade,  Goth. 
gatv'o,  G.  gasse,  a  street;  probably  from  stem 
of  go.]  1.  A  large  door  such  as  gives  en- 
trance into  a  castle,  a  temple,  palace,  or 


Fate,  far,  fat,  f;ill;      me,  met,  hfir;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u.  Sc.  abune;    y,  Sc.  fey. 
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other  large  edifice;  the  opening  leading  into 
sucii  an  edifice.  It  ditt'ers  from  a  door  cliiefly 
in  being-  larger.— 2.  A  frame  of  timber  or 
metal  wliicli  opens  or  closes  a  passage  into 
au  inclosure  of  some  kind,  as  a  walled  city, 
a  courtyard,  garden,  public  park,  field,  &c. ; 
such  a  frame  giving  admission  to  or  extend- 
ing across  a  roadway,  as  at  a  level  crossing 
on  11  railway;  also  the  opening  itself. — 3.  The 
frame  which  shuts  or  stops  a  passage  for 
water,  as  at  the  entrance  to  a  dock;  a  kind 
of  sluice.— 4.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 
Avenue;  way;  path;  road;  journey;  direc- 
tion. [In  this  sense  it  is  common  in  names 
of  streets;  as,  Righgate;  Bishopjrafc;  Gallovv- 
gate;  Kirkgate.] 

I  gaed  a  waefu'  ^nfe  yestreen, 
A  ^a^e,  I  fear,  I'll  dearly  rue.  Burns. 
I  was  goinff  to  be  an  honest  man;  but  the  devil  has 
this  very  day  flung  first  a  lawyer,  and  then  a  woman, 
in  iny  ^^tte.  Sir  /A'.  Scott. 

5.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.]  Mode  of  proce- 
dure; plan  of  operation;  as,  What'na  gate's 
that  ye're  handlin'  the  laddie?  [Comp.  way 
in  same  use.]— 6.  In  founding,  (a)  the  gutter 
or  hole  through  which  the  molten  metal  is 
poured,  (b)  The  waste  piece  of  metal  cast 
In  the  gate,  (c)  A  founder's  name  for  a  ridge 
in  a  casting  which  has  to  be  sawn  off. — 7.  A 
sash  or  frame  in  which  a  saw  is  extended, 
to  prevent  buckling  or  bending.  — 8.  t  A  pro- 
cession. Spenser.— To  stand  in  the  gate  or 
gates,  in  Scrip,  to  occupy  a  position  of  ad- 
vantage or  defence.  —  To  break  gates,  in 
universities,  as  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  to 
enter  college  after  the  hour  to  which  a  stu- 
dent has  been  restricted— a  serious  offence. 
See  Gate,  v.t. 

Gate  (gat),  D.t.  1.  To  supply  with  a  gate.  — 
2. In  universities,  as  Cambridge  and  Oxford, to 
restrict  the  liberty  of  a  student  by  compelling 
him  to  be  within  the  gates  of  his  college  by 
a  certain  hour  earlier  than  ordinary.  See 
extract. 

Gatinf^,  being  restricted  liberty,  is  a  heavier  visita- 
tion. If  you  ar&g-iited  for  ten  o'clock,  you  must  be  in 
college  before  ten;  that  is,  your  privilege  of  being  out 
till  twelve  or  one  is  taken  away.  If  you  zx&gated  for  six 
o'clock,  you  must  be  in  and  not  go  out  after  six  o'clock, 
and  so  on.  Chajfibers's  Journal. 

Gatet  (gat),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gAt.\  A  goat.  Spen- 
ser. 

Gate.t  Gatte.t  pret.  of  get.  Got,  begot,  or 
begat.  Chaucer. 

Gate-cliam'ber  (gat'cliam-bSr),  n.  A  recess, 
as  in  a  wall,  into  which  a  gate  folds. 

Gate-channel  (gat'chan-nel),  n.  Same  as 
Gate,  6.  (a). 

Gated  (gat'e  l),  a.    Having  gates. 

Gate-Iiouse  (gat'hous),  n.  A  house  at  a  gate, 
as  a  porter's  lodge  or  house  at  the  entrance 
to  the  grounds  of  any  mansion,  institution, 
&c. ;  the  house  of  the  person  who  attends  the 
gate  at  a  level  crossing  on  a  railway;  espe- 


Gate-house  at  bens,  Villeneuve-sur-Yonne. 


cially,  in  arch,  a  house  over  the  gate  giving 
entrance  to  a  city,  castle,  abbey,  college,  or 
mansion,  and  forming  the  residence  of  the 
gate-keeper.  In  ancient  times  these  houses 
were  often  large  and  imposing  structures, 
and  not  rarely  ornamented  with  niches, 
statues,  pinnacles,  (fee,  and  sometimes  of 
great  strength  and  well  adapted  for  defence. 
Such  gate-houses  were  sometimes  used  as 
prisons. 

Gate-man  (gat'man),  n.  1.  The  person  who 
has  charge  of  the  opening  or  shutting  of  a 
gate,  as  (a)  the  porter  who  attends  to  the 


gate  at  the  entrance  to  any  mansion,  in- 
stitution, &c. ;  (6)  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  gates  at  a  level  crossing  on  a  railway. — 
2.  The  lessee  or  collector  at  a  tollgate. 

Gate-sa^W  (gat'sa),  n.  A  saw  extended  in  a 
gate.    See  GATE,  7. 

Gate-'Vein  (gat'van),  n.  in  anat.  a  large  vein 
which  conveys  the  blood  from  the  abdominal 
viscera  into  the  liver. 

Gate-'ward  (gat'ward),  n.  The  keeper  of  a 
gate. 

Gate'ward(gat'werd),  adv.    Toward  a  gate. 

Gate^way  (gat'wa),  n.  1.  An  opening  which 
is  or  may  be  closed  with  a  gate;  a  passage 
through  a  fence  or  wall.  —  2.  A  frame,  arch, 
1  or  the  like,  in  which  a  gate  is  hung,  or  a 
structure  at  an  entrance  or  gate  designed  for 
ornament  or  defence.— 3.  A  means  of  ingress 
or  egress  generally— more  frequently  of  in- 
gress; an  avenue;  a  passage.  '  The  five  </ate- 
iwei/s  of  knowledge.'    Prvf.  Geo.  Wilson. 

It  seemed  that  some  obstruction  in  the  gateways 
outward  prevented  her,  in  her  waking  hours,  from 
being  able  at  all  to  utter  herself.      Cornhili  Mag. 

Gate^wise  (gat'wiz),  adv.  So  as  to  resemble 
a  gate  or  gateway. 

Three  circles  of  stones  set      gate-wise.  Fuller. 

Gather  (gaTH'er),  v.  t.  [A.  Sax.  gaderian,  gad- 
rian,  gathrian,  O.E.  gadere,  gedere,  gedre, 
A.  Sax.  gador,  gcedor,  togcedere,  E.  together. 
Comp.  i).  gadern,  to  gather,  te  gader,  L.G. 
to  gader,  together.]  1.  To  bring  together; 
to  collect,  as  a  number  of  separate  things, 
into  one  place  or  intti  one  aggregate  body; 
to  assemble;  to  congregate. 

Gather  stones :  and  they  took  stones,  and  made  a 
heap.  Gen.  xxxi.  46. 

And  Belgium's  capital  1\a.A  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry.  Byron. 

2.  To  bring  together  by  selecting,  as  things 
that  have  been  picked  out  from  others  of 
less  value;  to  harvest;  to  pick;  to  pluck.  'A 
rose  just  gathered  from  the  stalk."  Dryden. 

Do  men  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from 
thistles?  Mat.  vii.  16. 

Save  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  andgather  us  from  among 
the  heathen.  Ps.  cvi.  47. 

3.  To  accumulate  by  saving  and  bringing 
together  piece  by  piece,  or  coin  by  coin;  to 
amass;  often  with  ttp. 

I  gathered  me  also  silver  and  gold,  and  the  pecuHar 
treasure  of  kings.  Eccl.  ii.  8. 

To  pay  the  creditor, ...  he  mnzt gather  up  money 
by  degrees.  Locke. 

1.  To  Ijring  together  the  component  parts  of; 
to  make  compact ;  to  draw  together  from 
a  state  of  expansion  or  diffusion;  to  bring 
together  in  folds  or  plaits,  as  a  garment. 

Gathering  his  flowing  robe  he  seemed  to  stand. 
In  act  to  speak,  and  graceful  stretcli'd  his  hand. 

Pope. 

Especially,  to  draw  together,  as  a  piece  of 
cloth,  by  a  thread  passing  through ;  hence, 
to  plait;  to  pucker;  to  contract. 

Whare  sits  our  sulky  sullen  dame, 
Gatliering  her  brows  like  gatliering  storm. 
Nursing  lier  wrath  to  keep  it  warm.  Burns. 

5.  To  acquire,  win,  or  gain,  with  or  without 
efiiort. 

He  gathers  ground  upon  her  in  the  chase.  Dryden. 
The  m^iil&Y\s  gathered  strength  and  grace. 

Tenjiyson. 

6.  To  deduce  by  inference;  to  collect  or  learn 
by  reasoning;  to  infer;  to  conclude. 

Let  me  say  no  more : 
Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before.  Shak. 
After  he  had  seen  the  vision,  immediately  we  en- 
deavoured to  go  into  iMacednnia,  assuredly^rt^/i^r- 
ing  that  the  Lord  had  called  us  for  to  preach  the 
gospel  unto  them.  Acts  xvi.  10. 

— To  gather  one's  self  together,  to  collect  all 
one's  powers  for  a  strong  effort:  from  the 
fact  that  a  person,  when  about  to  make  a 
violent  effort,  as  a  leap,  crouches  somewhat 
so  as  to  give  the  greatest  elasticity  to  his 
muscles. 

I  gather  myself  together  as  a  man  doth  when  he 
intendeth  to  show  his  strength.  Palsgrave. 

—To  he  gathered  to  one's  fathers,  in  Scrip. 
to  be  interred  along  with  one's  ancestors ; 
hence,  to  die.  —  To  gather  breath,  to  take 
breath ;  to  respire  freely ;  to  have  respite. 
—To  gather  aft  a  sheet  (naut),  to  haul  in 
the  slack  of  it. 

Gather  (galH'er),  -v.i.  1.  To  collect;  to  unite; 
to  become  assembled;  to  congregate;  as,  the 
clouds  gather  in  the  west. 

Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 

Tennyson. 

2.  To  increase ;  to  grow  larger  by  accretion 
of  like  matter. 

For  amidst  them  all,  through  century  after  century 
of  gathering  vanity  and  festering  guilt,  that  white 


dome  of  St.  Mark's  had  uttered  in  the  dead  ear  of 
Venice,  'Know  thou,  that  for  all  these  things  God 
will  bring  thee  into  judgment.'  Ruskin. 
3.  To  come  to  a  head,  as  a  sore,  and  generate 
pus;  hence,  to  ripen;  to  become  fit  to  pro- 
duce the  intended  effect. 

Now  does  my  pioject  gather  to  a  head.  Shalt. 

Gather  (gain'er),  n.  A  plait  or  fold  in  cloth 
held  in  position  by  a  thread  drawn  through 
it;  a  pucker.  '  The  length  of  breeches  and 
the  gathers.'  Hudibras. 

Gatherahle  (galH'ir-a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
collected ;  that  may  be  deduced  from  pre- 
mises.   Godwin.  [Ilare.] 

Gatherer  (galH'er-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
wliich  gathers  or  collects,  as  one  gets  in  a 
crop ;  one  who  collects  the  printed  sheets 
of  a  book  and  puts  them  into  book  fomi;  a 
sempstress  who  makes  plaits  or  folds  in  a 
garment;  a  contrivance  in  a  sewing-machine 
for  effecting  this. 

Gathering  (gain'er-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
collecting  or  assembling.— 2.  That  which  is 
gatliered  together ;  as,  (o)  a  crowd ;  an  as- 
sembly; specifically,  applied  to  a  number  of 
persons  assembled  to  witness  a  competition 
in  feats  of  strength,  agility,  and  the  like ; 
as,  a  Highland  gathering. 

A  grand  political  dinner 

To  the  men  of  many  acres, 

A  gatherijtg  oi  x.\^e  Tory.  Tennyson. 

(b)  A  charitable  contribution.  1  Cor.  xvi.  2. 

(c)  A  tumour  suppurated  or  maturated ;  a 
collection  of  pus;  an  abscess.— &«(/ie;'iJi£r  of 
the  tvings,  the  lower  part  of  the  funnel  of  a 
chimney.    See  CHIMNEY. 

Gathering  -  coal  (  gaTH'er-ing-kol),  n. 
[Scotch.  ]  A  large  piece  of  coal  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  a  gathering- peat.  See 
Gatherino-pkat,  2. 

Gathering-hoop  (gaTH'iir-ing-hop),  n.  A 
hoop  used  liy  coopers  for  drawing  in  the 
ends  of  the  staves  of  a  barrel  oi'  cask  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  permanent  hoop  being 
slipped  on. 

Gathering  -  peat  ( gain 'er-ing- pet),  n. 
[Scotch.]  1.  A  llery  peat  whicli  was  sent 
round  by  the  Borderers  to  alarm  the  coun- 
try in  time  of  danger,  as  the  fiery  cross  was 
by  the  Highlanders. — 2.  A  peat  put  into  the 
kitchen-fire  at  night,  with  the  liot  embers 
gathered  round  about  it,  to  preserve  the  fire 
till  the  morning. 

Gatling-glin  (gat^ing-gun),  n.  An  American 
form  of  tlie  mitrailleuse,  so  named  from  the 
inventor.    See  Mitrailleuse. 

Gatten-tree  (gat'tn-tre),  n.    A  provincial 

name  for  dogwood. 

Gatter,  Gatter-tree  (gat'ter,  gat'ter-tre),  n. 
A  provincial  name  for  dogwood  (which  see). 

Gattie  (gat'ti),  n.  An  East  Indian  soluble 
gum,  much  like  the  African  gum-arabic, 
derived  from  Acacia  arabica. 

Gat-tothed,t  a.  A  word  which  occurs  twice 
in  Chaucer,  in  both  cases  applied  to  '  the  wife 
of  Bath,'  and  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculation.  The  most  probable  suggestion 
is  that  it  is  equivalent  to  guat-tuothed  (gdt 
being  the  A.  Sax.  form  of  goat),  and  there- 
fore means  having  a  goatish  or  lickerish 
tooth;  wanton;  lustful. 

Gauh  (gab),  n.  An  Indian  name  for  the  as- 
tringent medicinal  fruit  of  Diospyros  Em- 
bryopteris,  which,  when  pressed,  exudes  a 
juice  yielding  60  per  cent,  of  pure  tannic 
acid.  The  juice,  in  addition  to  its  use  in 
medicine  as  an  astringent  and  styptic,  is 
employed  in  Bengal  for  paying  the  bottoms 
of  boats. 

Gauh-line  (gab'lm),  n.    Same  as  Gob-line. 
Gauche  (gosh),  a.    [Fr.]   Left;  left-handed; 
awkwiird;  clumsy. 

Gaucherie  (gosh-re),  m.  [Fr.]  An  awkward 
action;  awkwardness;  bungling;  behaviour 
not  in  accordance  with  the  received  forms 
of  society. 

Ga^UCho  (gii-o'cho)  n.  A  native  of  the  Pam- 
pas of  La  Plata  of  Spanish  descent.  The 
race  is  noted  for  their  spirit  of  wild  inde- 
pendence, for  horsemanship  and  the  use  of 
the  lasso.  Their  mode  of  life  is  rude  and 
uncivilized,  and  tliey  depend  for  subsistence 
chiefiy  on  cattle-rearing. 

Gaucie,  Ga^wsy  (ga'si),  a.  Big  and  lusty; 
plump;  jolly;  stately;  portly.  Spelled  also 
Gaucy,  Gawsie.  [Scotch.] 

In  comes  r  gaucie,  gash  guidwife. 

An' sits  down  by  the  fire.  Burns. 

Gaudt  (gad),  v.i.  [L.  jTCtMdco,  to  rejoice.]  To 
exult;  to  rejoice.  'GaMdinj/ with  Ids  famil- 
iars. '  North. 

Go  to  a  gossip's  feast  ^ndgaud  with  me.  Shah. 

Gaud,  Ga^wd  (gad),  n.  [L.  gaudium.  joy, 
gladness;  in  later  times,  something  showy.] 
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1.  An  ornament;  something  worn  for  adorn- 
ing the  person ;  a  piece  of  sliowy  finery  of 
little  worth;  a  trinket. 

As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle^and 

■\Vliich  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon.  Shak. 

2.  A  jest;  a  trick. 

By  this^a/^iff-  have  I  wonnen  yere  by  yere 

Ail  hundred  mark,  sin  I  was  pardonere.  Chancer. 

Gaud.t  Gawdt  (gad),  v.t.  To  adorn  with 
gauds  or  trinkets:  to  decorate  meretrici- 
ously; to  paint,  as  the  clieeks,  with  the  view 
of  heightening  one's  personal  attractions. 

Our  veil'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask  in 
Their  nicely  ^<JW£f(*rf  cheeks.  Shak. 

Gaud  (gad),  n.  [A.  Sax.  g&d,.']  A  goad. 
[Scotch.] 

Gaud-day  (gad'da),  n.    Same  as  Gaudy,  n. 
Gaudery  (gad'er-i),  n.    Finery;  fine  things; 
ornaments.  '  Ji'ageants  orgrawdery.'  Bacon. 

But  thou  canst  mask  in  g^i\s\i  gaiidery .     Bp.  Hall. 

Gaudful  (gad'ful),  a.  Joyful;  showy.  Clarke. 
[Rare.] 

Gaudily  (gad'i-li),  adv.  In  a  gaudy  manner; 

showily;  witli  ostentation. 
Gaudiness  (gad'i-nes),  ;i.    Tlie  quality  or 

condition  of  being  gaudy;  showiness;  tinsel 

appearance;  ostentatious  finery. 
Gaudish  (gad'isli),  a.    Gaudy.  'Gauduh 

ceremonies.'  Bale. 

Gaudless  (gad'les),  a.  Destitute  of  orna- 
ment. 

Gaudsman,  Gadsman  (gadz'man,  gadz'- 
man), )».  [Sc.  (/aud,  a  goad,  and  jnan.)  The 
boy  who  drove  the  horses  or  oxen  iu  the 
plough.  Burns. 

Gaudy  (gad'i),  a.  [From  noun  gaud.]  1.  Gay 
beyond  the  simplicity  of  nature  or  good 
taste;  showy;  splendid;  tastelessly  gay. 

A  goldfinch  there  I  saw,  vfhh  £'a:tdy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes.  Drydeti. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 

But  not  e-xpress'd  iii  fancy;  i\z\iTvQ\.  gaudy.  Shak. 

2.  Gay;  merry;  festive. 

Let's  have  one  other  ^<i«rfv  night;  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains;  fill  our  bowls:  once  more 
Let's  mock  the  inidnight  bell.  Shak. 

Gaudy  (gad'i),  n.  A  feast  or  festival:  a  uni- 
versity word. 

Gaudy  ( gad'i ).  v.t.  To  deck  with  meretri- 
cious or  ostentatious  finery;  to  bedeck. 

Not  half     gaudud,  for  their  May-day  mirth. 
All  wreathed  and  ribanded,  our  youths  and  maids. 
As  these  stern  Aztecas  in  war  attire.  Sottthey. 

Gaudy-day  (gad'i-da),  n.  A  festival  day;  a 
holiday ;  a  gaudy. 

For  my  strange  petition  I  will  make 
Amends  hereafter  by  •hom^  gaiidy-day. 
When  your  fair  child  shall  wear  your  costly  gift 
Beside  your  own  warm  hearth.  Tefuiyson. 

Gauffer  (ga'fer),  v.t.  [Fr.  gaufrer,  to  figure 
cloth,  velvet,  and  other  stuffs,  fvom  gaufre, 
whicli  is  the  same  word  as  B.  loaffle,  wafer.] 
To  plait;  to  crimp;  to  flute;  to  goffer. 

Gauffering-iron  (ga'fer-ing-i-ern),  11.  A 
crimping-iron  used  for  plaiting  or  fluting 
frills,  etc. 

Gauffering-press  (ga'fer-ing-pres),  n.  A 
press  for  gauffering,  especially  for  imparting 
a  crumped  appearance  to  artificial  leaves, 
flowers,  ifec. 

Gauge  (gSj).  I),  t.  pret.  &  pp.  gauged;  ppr.  gaug- 
ing. [O.Fr.graHjrec,  perliapsof  the  same  origin 
with  3aiiou,and  signifying  to  find  the  number 
of  measures  in  a  vessel;  or,  as  Diez  suggests, 
ivovali.  mqualis,  ec[n-i\,  aequalificare,  to  make 
equal,  through  such  forms  as  egalger,  (gan- 
ger, gauger.]  1.  To  measure  or  to  ascertain 
the  contents  of;  to  ascertain  the  capacity  of, 
asa  pipe,  puncheon,  hogshead,  barrel,  tierce, 
keg,  &C. — 2.  To  measure  in  respect  to  pro- 
portion, capability,  or  power,  or  in  respect 
to  character  or  behaviour;  to  take  cognis- 
ance of  the  capacity,  capability,  or  power  of; 
to  appraise;  to  estimate;  as,  I  gauged  his 
character  very  accurately.  '  The  vanes  nicely 
gauged  on  each  side."  Derham. 

You  shall  not  gauge  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night.  Shak, 

Gauge  (gaj),  11.  1.  A  standard  of  measure;  an 
instrument  to  determine  the  dimensions  or 
capacity  of  anything;  a  standard  of  any 
kind;  a  measure;  means  of  estimating. 

Timothy  proposed  to  his  mistress  that  slie  should 
entertain  no  servant  that  was  above  four  foot  seven 
inches  high,  and  for  that  purpose  had  prepared  a 
gauge,  by  which  they  were  to  be  measured. 

Arbiithnof. 

Specifically— 2.  The  distance  between  the 
rails  of  a  railway ;  also,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  opposite  wheels  of  a  carriage. — 

3.  Naut.  (a)  tlie  depth  to  wliich  a  vessel 
sinks  in  the  water.  (6)  The  position  of  a 
sliip  with  reference  to  another  vessel  and 
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to  the  wind ;  when  to  the  windward,  she 
is  said  to  have  tlie  weather-gauge,  when  to 
the  leeward,  the  lee-gauge. — 4.  In  building, 
the  length  of  a  slate  or  tile  below  the  lap. — 
5.  In  plastering,  (a)  the  quantity  of  plaster 
of  Paris  used  with  common  plaster  to  ac- 
celerate its  setting,  (b)  Tlie  composition  of 
plaster  of  Paris  and  other  materials,  used  in 
finishing  plastered  ceilings,  for  mouldings, 
&c.— 6.  In  type-founding,  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  variously  notched,  used  to  adjust  the 
dimensions,  slopes,  (fee,  of  the  various  sorts 
of  letters.  ~7.  In  joinery,  a  simple  instru- 
ment made  to  strike  a  line  parallel  to  the 
straight  side  of  a  board,  &c.— 8.  In  the  air- 
pump,  an  instrument  of  various  forms, 
which  points  out  the  degree  of  exliaustion 
in  the  receiver.  The  siplion-gauge  is  most 
generally  used  for  tliis  purpose.  See  also 
such  words  as  Rain-gauge,  Steam-gauge, 
&c. 

Gaugeable  (gaj'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be  gauged 
or  measured. 

Gauge-cock  (gaj'kok),  n.  A  cock  fixed  in 
front  of  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  the 
water. 

Gauge-concussion  (gaj'kon-kush-on),  n. 
Tile  lateral  rocking  of  railway  carriages 
against  the  rails. 

Gauge-glass  (gaj'glas),  n.  in  steam-engines, 
a  strong  glass  tube,  serving  as  an  index  to 
what  is  going  on  inside  the  boiler,  exhibit- 
ing the  height  or  agitation  of  the  water  in 
it.    See  Steam-gauge. 

Gauge-lamp  (gaj'lamp),  n.  In  locomotive- 
engines,  a  small  lamp  placed  beside  the 
gauge-glass  at  night  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  light  on  it.  Weale. 

Gauge-point  (gaj'point),  n.  In  gauging, 
the  diameter  of  a  cylinder  that  is  1  inch  in 
height,  and  lias  a  content  equal  to  a  unit  of 
a  given  measure. 

Ganger  (gaj'er),  n.  1.  One  who  gauges; 
specifically,  an  officer  whose  business  is  to 
ascertain  tlie  contents  of  casks.— 2.  An  ex- 
ciseman. Macaulay. 

Gauging-rod(gaj'ing-rod),n.  An  instrument 
used  in  measuring  the  cimtents  of  casks  or 
vessels;  an  exciseman's  measuring  staff. 

Gaul  (gal),  11.  [L.  Gallia,  the  country  of  the 
Gauls,  and  Gallus,  a  Gaul.]  1.  A  name  of 
ancient  France. — 2.  An  inhabitant  of  Gaul. 

Gaulin  (gal'in),  n.  A  name  given  by  the  ne- 
groes of  Jamaica  to  more  than  one  species 
of  snow-white  herons  of  the  egret  kind. 

Gaulish  (gal'ish),  a.  Pertaining  to  Gaul  or 
ancient  i'rance. 

Gault  (gait),  n.  [Along  with  gait,  golt, 
Prov.  E.  term.]  In  geol.  a  series  of  stiff 
marls  or  calcareous  clays,  varying  in  colour 
from  a  light  gray  to  a  dark  blue,  occurring 
between  the  upper  and  lower  greensands 
of  the  chalk  formation.  It  is  the  chief  de- 
posit that  contains  the  phosphate  nodules 
In  such  high  repute  among  agriculturists, 
and  when  decomposed  forms  a  fertile  soil. 
It  is  developed  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Folkstone  (lience  called  Follcstone  Marl) 
and  in  Canibridgesliire. 

Gault  (gait),  v.t.  In  ayri.  to  dress  or  clay 
land  with  gault. 

Gaultheria  (gal-the'ri-a),  71.  [After  Dr.  C?a!(;- 
ther,  a  Canadian  botanist  ]  A  large  genus 
of  stiff  ericaceous  evergreen  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  chiefly  natives  of  America,  but  with 
representatives  in  India,  Java,  and  New 
Zealand.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and  lea- 
thery, and  the  white,  scarlet,  or  rose-col- 
oured flowers  are  produced  singly  or  in  ter- 
minal or  axillary  racemes.  G.  procumbens, 
a  small  trailing  plant  with  oval  evergreen 
leaves  and  drooping  white  flowers,  is  the 
winter-green  of  the  United  States.  The 
berries,  known  as  partridge-berries  or  deer- 
berries,  afford  winter  food  to  various  birds 
and  animals.  The  fruit  of  G.  Shallon,  a 
small  shrub  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  is  employed  in  tarts,  and  is  much 
eaten  by  the  natives. 

Gaun  (gan),  p^jr-.    Going.  [Scotch.] 

Gaun  (gan),  n.  A  small  tub  or  lading  vessel. 
[Local.] 

Gaunch  (gansh),  v.  t.    Same  as  Ganch. 
Gaunch  (gansh),  v.i.    To  snarl;  to  make  a 

snatch  at  anything  with  open  jaws,  as  a  dog. 

[Scotch.] 

Gaunch  (gansh),  n.  A  snatch  at  anything 
with  open  jaws;  a  bite.  [Scotch.] 

I  have  heard  my  father  say.  who  was  a  forester  at 
the  Cabrach,  that  a  wild  hoar's  gartftch  ismore  easily 
healed  than  a  hurt  from  the  deer's  horn. 

Sir  IK  Scott. 

Gaunt  (gant),  a.    [Connected  by  Skeat  with 
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N.  gand  =  (gant),  a  slender  stick,  a  thin 
man  ]  Attenuated,  as  with  fasting  or  suffer- 
ing; lean;  meagre;  thin;  slender.  'Gaunt, 
as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself.'  Tenny- 
son. 

Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave.  Shak. 

Gaunt  (gant),  v.i.  To  yawn.  [Scotch.] 
Gauntlet  (gant'let),  n.  [Fr.  gantelet,  a  gaunt- 
let, froni3«)U,a  glove;  It.  ()'i(a7i;o,aglove,L.L. 
!oo)i(j(S,  the  long  sleeve  of  a  tunic,  a  glove,  a 
gauntlet ;  from  the  Teut. ;  conip.  D.  want, Dan. 
vante,  Icel.  vottr  for  vantr,  a  mitten,  a  glove.] 
1.  A  large  iron  glove  with  fingers  coveretl 


Gauntlets. 


with  small  plates,  formerly  worn  by  cavaliers 
armed  at  all  points.  The  gauntlet  used  to 
be  thrown  down  in  token  of  challenge ; 
hence,  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet,  to  chal- 
lenge: to  take  up  the  gauntlet,  to  accept  the 
challenge.— 2.  A  long  glove,  usually  for  a 
lady,  which  envelops  the  hand  and  wrist.— 
3.  A  mitt  (which  see). — 4.  In  surg.  a  sort 
of  bandage  which  envelops  the  hand  and 
fingers  like  a  gauntlet  or  glove. 
Gauntleted  ( gant '  let -ed),  a.  Wearing  a 
gauntlet. 

Gauntly  (gant'li),  adv.   Leanly;  meagrely. 

Gauntree,  Gauntry  ( gan '  tre,  gan'tri),  n. 
[Prov.  E.  gaun,  a  tub,  and  tree,  in  sense  of 
support.  Comp.  saddle-tree,  roof-tree,  cross- 
tree,  trestle-tree,  &c.  But  comp.  also  Fr. 
chantier,  a  support  for  vines,  a  gauntry, 
from  L.  cantherius,  a  horse,  a  trellise,  &c.] 
A  wooden  frame  on  which  casks  in  a  cellar 
are  placed.  [Scotch.] 

Gaur  (gour),  n.    A  Persian  priest.  Guthrie. 

Gaur,  Gour  (gour),  n.  [An  Indian  name.] 
One  of  the  largest  of  all  the  members  of 
the  ox  tribe  (Bos  gaurus),  inhabiting  the 
mountain  jungles  of  India,  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  elevation  of  its  spinal 
ridge,  the  absence  of  a  dew-lap,  and  its  white 
'  stockings,'  which  reach  above  the  knee, 
and  so  fierce  when  roused  that  neither  tiger, 
rhinoceros,  nor  elephant  dare  attack  it.  The 
hide  on  the  shoulders  and  hind-quarters  is 
sometimes  nearly  2  inches  in  thickness  even 
after  being  dried,  and  is  therefore  much 
valued  for  the  purpose  of  being  manufac- 
tured into  shields.  The  animal  is  supposed 
to  be  incapable  of  domestication. 

Gaure,  t  Gare,  t  v.  i.  [Perhaps  a  form  of  gaze.  ] 
To  stare;  to  look  vacantly. 

The  neighehoures  bothe  smale  and  grete 

In  rannen.  for  to  gauren  on  this  man.  Chattcer. 

Gausa'bey  (gou'sa-ba),  n.  A  village  com- 
mittee or  petty  court  in  Ceylon,  to  which  all 
disputes  respecting  rice  cultivation,  water 
rights,  cattle  trespass,  <S:c.,  are  referred  for 
decision. 

Gausie  (ga'si),  a.    Same  as  Gaucie. 

Gauze  (gaz),  n.  [Fr.  gaze,  Sp.  gasa,  from  the 
town  Gaza,  where  it  was  first  manufactured. 
See  Gazzatum.]  1.  A  very  thin,  slight, 
transparent  stuff,  of  silk,  linen,  or  cotton. 
Gauzes  are  either  plain  or  figured,  the  latter 
are  worked  with  fiowers  of  silver  or  gold  on 
a  silk  ground.— 2.  Any  slight  open  material 
resembling  this  fabric,  as  wire  gauze. 

Gauze-dresser  (gaz'dres-6r),  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  stiffen  gauze. 

Gauzy  (gaz'i),  a.  Like  gauze;  thin  as  gauze. 

The  whole  essay,  however,  is  of  a  flimsy,  gauzy 
texture.  Fonter. 

Gave  (gav),  pret.  of  give. 

Gavel  (ga'vel),  n.  [O.Fr.  gavelle,  Fr.  javelle, 
a  small  heap  of  corn  laid  to  dry;  It.  gavella, 
a  handful  of  corn,  generally  derived  from 
L.L.  capella,  of  same  origin  as  L.  capidvs. 
a  handle,  from  capio,  to  seize.]  1.  A  sheaf 
of  corn  before  it  is  tied  up;  a  small  heap  of 
unbound  wheat  or  othergrain.  'Their  com 
lies  in  the  (jawZ  heap.'  Chapman.  [Provin- 
cial.]—2.  Ground.  [Provincial.]— 3.  A  small 
mallet  used  by  the  president  of  a  legislative 
body  or  public  assembly  to  attract  atten- 
tion and  preserve  order. 

Gavel  (ga'vel).  For  Gable  or  Gable-end.  See 
Gable,  Gable-end.  [Scotch.] 

Gavel  (ga'vel),  11.  [A.  Sax.  ga.fol.  gafel,  tax, 
tribute,  rent,  a  word  perhaps  adopted  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons  from  their  Celtic  prede- 
cessors (see  Gavelkind);  W.  gafael,  Gael. 
gabhail,  a  seizing,  taking,  a  lease,  a  tenure. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hSr;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  ab«ne;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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from  a  Welsh  root  gaf,  Gael,  gahh,  to  seize. 
The  E.  gohel,  a  tax,  is  from  Fr.  gabelle,  a  tax, 
and  is  jirobably  not  connected  with  this 
word.  See  Gabel.  Comp.  also  Gale  (rent).  ] 
In  law,  tribute;  toll;  custom. 

Gavelet  (ga'vel-et),  n.  [See  Gavel,  a  tax.] 
In  law,  an  ancient  and  special  cessavit,  in 
Kent,  wliere  tlie  custom  of  gavelkind  con- 
tinues, by  which  the  tenant,  if  he  withdraws 
his  rent  and  services  due  to  his  lord,  forfeits 
his  lands  and  tenements. 

GaveUnnd  (ga'vel-kind),  n.  [W.  gafael  oenedl, 
the  hold  or  tenure  of  a  family.  See  Gavel, 
a  tax.]  1.  In  law,  a  land-tenure  in  England, 
derived  from  the  ancient  Britons,  by  which, 
when  the  owner  died  without  a  will,  the  laud 
descended  to  all  the  sons  in  equal  shares,  and 
the  issue  of  a  deceased  son,  whether  male 
or  female,  inherited  the  father's  part.  In 
default  of  sons  it  descended  in  equal  shares 
to  the  daughters;  in  default  of  lineal  issue 
it  went  to  the  brothers  of  the  last  holder; 
and  in  default  of  brothers  to  their  respec- 
tive issue.  The  tenant  also  could  convey 
the  lands  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  a  wife 
was  dowable  out  of  one-half  of  the  land. 
This  species  of  tenure  is  believed  to  have 
prevailed  over  the  whole  kingdom  in  Celtic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  times,  but  to  have  been 
gradually  abolished  everywhere  else  except 
in  Wales  and  Kent,  in  the  former  of  whicli 
it  continued  in  force  down  till  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII. ,  while  in  Kent  all  lands  that 
have  not  been  disgavelled  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment are  still  held  in  gavelkind. 

Gavelled  (ga'veld),  a.  In  law,  a  term  applied 
to  lands  lield  under  the  tenure  of  gavelkind. 

Gavelman  (ga'vel-man),  n.  A  tenant  liable 
to  tribute. 

Gavelmed  (ga'vel-med),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gafel,  a 
tax,  and  meed,  a  meadow.]  In  law,  the 
duty  or  work  of  mowing  grass  or  cutting 
meadow-land,  recjuired  by  the  superior  from 
his  customary  tenants. 

Gavelock  (ga've-lok),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gafeloc, 
a  javelin;  Icel.  gajlok.]  An  iron  crow  or 
lever;  a  javelin  or  spear. 

Gaverick  (ga'ver-ik),  n.  A  name  of  the  red 
gurnard  (Trigla  cuculus),  a  common  fish  on 
the  Cornwall  coast. 

Gavial  (ga'vl-al),  n.    [The  name  of  the  ani- 


Head  of  Gavial  or  Gangetic  Crocodile  {Gavialis 
gangeticHs). 

mal  in  Hindostan.]  A  genus  of  the  order 
Crocodilia,  characterized  by  the  narrow 
elongated,  almost  cylindrical  jaws,  which 
form  an  extremely  lengthened  muzzle.  The 
cervical  and  dorsal  shields  are  continuous. 
The  teeth  are  all  of  equal  length,  and  tlie 
feet  completely  webbed.  The  only  species 
now  living  occurs  in  Southern  and  Eastern 
Asia.  It  feeds  on  fish. 
Gavotte,  Gavot(ga-vot').n.  [Fr.,from(?a!)o«, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Pays  de  Gap  of  the 
Hautes  Alpes,  where  the  dance  originated.] 

1.  A  sort  of  French  dance.— 2.  The  music  to 
which  the  dance  was  performed.  Gavottes 
are  no  longer  \vritten  to  be  danced  to,  but 
have  become  a  favoui'ite  movement  in  con- 
certos, sonatas,  &c.  '  Who  might  be  heard 
in  his  apartment  of  nights  playing  tremu- 
lous old  gavottes  and  minuets  on  a  wheezy 
old  fiddle.'  Thackeray. 

Gaw  (ga),  n.  A  little  ditch  or  trench;  a  grip. 
[Scotch.] 

Care  should  be  taken  to  have  plenty  of  channels  or 
gaTvs  or  grips,  as  they  are  usually  termed  in  Scot- 
land. SUfhens. 

Gawby,  n.    See  Gabt. 
Gawd  (gad),  71.  and  v.t.     Same  as  Gaud 
(which  see). 

Gawf  (gaf),  n.  In  costermoTigers'  slang,  a 
cheap  red-skinned  apple,  which  is  rubbed 
hard  with  a  cloth  to  give  it  the  appearance 
and  feeling  of  an  apple  of  superior  quality. 

Gawk  (gak),  n.  [A.  Sax.  goec,  geiXc,  Icel. 
gaukr.  Sc.  gowk,  cuckoo,  simpleton,  fool] 
[Scotch  and  North  of  England.  ]  1.  A  cuckoo. 

2.  A  fool;  a  simpleton;  a  booby. 


Gawky  (gak'i),  a.  [See  GAWK.]  Foolish; 
awkward;  clumsy;  clownish. 

A  large  half  length  of  Henry  Darnley  represents 
him  tall,  awkward,  3.i\d  gavj/:y.  Pennant. 

Gawky  (gak'i),  n.  A  stupid,  ignorant,  awk- 
ward fellow;  a  booby;  a  clown.  '  What  a 
gawky  it  was.'  Thackeray. 

Gawn  (gau),  n.  Same  as  Gaun,  n.  (which 
see). 

Gawntree  (gan'tre),  n.  Same  as  Gauntree 
(which  see). 

Gawp  (gap),  V.  t.  [A  form  of  gape  or  gulp.  ] 
To  devour ;  to  eat  greedily;  to  swallow  vo- 
raciously.   [Scotch.  ] 

Gawsy,  Gawsie  (ga'si),  a.   See  Gaucie. 

Gay  (ga),  a.  [Fr.  gai.  It.  gajo,  Pr.  gai,  jai, 
O.Sp.  gayo,  gay;  of  Teutonic  origin;  comp. 
0.  H.G.  gdhi,  swift,  powerful,  excellent,  G. 
gdhe,  jdhe,  exceedingly  quick.  Jay,  tlie 
bird,  is  probably  of  same  origin.]  1.  Ex- 
cited with  merriment  or  delight;  merry; 
airy;  jovial;  sportive;  frolicsome. 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  \va.sgay.  Pope. 

2.  Fine;  showy;  as,  a  gay  dress. 

But  who  is  this?  .... 

That  so  bedeck'd,  ornate,  ^ndgay. 

Comes  this  way  sailing 

Like  a  stately  ship.  Milton. 
Enjoy  your  dear  wit,  ZTiA  gay  rhetorick. 
That  hath  so  well  been  taught  her  dazzling  fence. 

Milton. 

3.  Given  to  pleasure;  specifically,  given  to 
vicious  pleasure;  addicted  or  ministering  to 
the  indulgence  of  lust;  loose;  dissipated; 
as,  a  gay  woman. 

Somz  gay  gurl,  God  it  wot, 
Hath  brought  you  thus  upon  the  very  trot. 

Chancer. 

Is  this  that  haughty,  gallant,  ^izy  Lothario?  Rotue. 

4.  Inflamed  or  merry  with  liquor;  intoxi- 
cated: a  vulgar  use  of  the  word  in  America. 
Syn.  Jlerry,  gleeful,  blithe,  lively,  sprightly, 
sportive,  light  -  hearted,  frolicsome,  jolly, 
jo\'ial,  showy,  fine,  brilliant,  gaudy. 

Gay  (gy),  adv.  [Comp.  as  regards  usage  the 
adverb  pretty. \  Pretty;  moderately;  as,  gay 
gude,  pretty  good.  [.Scotch.] 

Gay  +  (ga),  n.    An  ornament. 

Morose  and  untractable  spirits  look  upon  precepts 
in  emblem  as  they  do  upon  gays  and  pictures,  the 
fooleries  of  so  many  old  wives'  tales.     LI  Estrange. 

Gayal,  Gyal  (gi'al),  n.  [Indian  name.]  A 
species  of  ox  (Bos  frontalis)  found  wild  in 
the  mountains  of  Northern  Buniiah  and 
Assam,  and  long  domesticated  in  these  coun- 
tries and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Bengal. 
The  head  is  very  broad  and  flat  in  the  upper 
part,  and  contracts  suddenly  towards  the 
nose;  the  horns  are  short  and  slightly  curved. 
The  animal  has  no  proper  hump,  but  on  the 
shoulders  and  fore  part  of  tlie  back  tliere  is 
a  sharp  ridge.  Tlie  colour  is  chiefly  a  dark 
brown.  Its  milk  is  exceedingly  rich,  thougli 
not  abundant. 

Gaybine  ( ga'bm ),  n.  [  Gay  and  bine.  ]  A 
name  of  several  showy  twining  plants,  genus 
Pliarbitis. 

Gay-diang  (ga'di-ang),  n.  [Native  name.] 
A  vessel  of  Anam,  generally  with  two, 
but  in  fine  weather  with  three  masts,  carry- 
ing lofty  triangular  sails.  It  has  a  curved 
deck,  and  in  construction  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  Chinese  junk.  These  vessels  carry 
heavy  cargoes  from  Cambodia  to  the  Gulf 
of  Tonquin. 


Gay-diang  of  Anam. 

Gayety  (ga'e-tl),  n.    Same  as  Gaiety. 

Gayler.t  m.    A  jailer.  Chaucer 

Gaylie,  Gaylies  (gy'li,  gy'li?).  adv.  Pretty 

well;  as,  'How  are  you  to-day?  Gaylies.' 

[Scotch.] 

Gay-lussite  (ga-lus'it),  n.  A  mineral  so 
named  in  honour  of  Gay-Lussac,  a  distin- 
guished French  chemist.    It  occurs  in  im- 


bedded crystals,  of  which  the  primary  form 
is  a  right  rhombic  prism.  It  consists  of  the 
carbonates  of  lime  and  soda  in  nearly  equal 
quantities,  with  water. 

Gayly  (ga'li),  adv.    Same  as  Gaily. 

Gayness  (ga'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  gay ;  gaiety ;  fineness.  '  Softness  of 
lodging,  gayness  of  attire.'   Bp.  Hall. 

Gaysome  (ga'sum),  a.    Full  of  gaiety. 

Gay-you  (ga'ii),  ri.  [Native  name.]  A  narrow 
flat-bottomed  fishing -boat  having  an  out- 
rigger, much  used  in  Anam.  It  has  two  and 


Gay-you  of  Anam. 

sometimes  three  masts,  and  is  usually  cov- 
ered in  the  middle  by  a  movable  roof.  The 
helm  is  peculiar,  resembling  that  used  in 
China. 

Gaze  (giiz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  gazed;  ppr.  gaz- 
ing. [Perhaps  a  form  of  0.  E.  gare,  to  stare 
(see  Gare);  but  more  probably  connected 
with  such  words  as  agast,  A.  Sax.  gcesan,  to 
smite,  Goth,  usgaisjan,  to  terrify.]  To  fix 
the  eyes  and  look  steadily  and  earnestly; 
to  look  with  eagerness  or  curiosity,  as  in 
admiration,  astonishment,  or  anxiety. 

Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
heaven?  Acts  i.  ii. 

Gaze  (gaz),  v.t.  To  view  with  fixed  atten- 
tion. 'And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sky.' 
Milton. 

Gaze  (gaz),  n.  1.  A  fixed  look;  a  look  of 
eagerness,  wonder,  or  admiration ;  a  con- 
tinued look  of  attention. 

With  secret  gaze. 
Or  open  admiration,  liim  behold.  Milton. 

2.  The  object  gazed  on;  that  which  causes 
one  to  gaze. 

Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze.  Milton. 

 — At  gaze,  (a)  in  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  a  stag 
when  he  tuiiis  round  in 
sudden  fear  or  surprise 
upon  first  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  hinit;  hence, 
gaping  in  fearful  or  stu- 
pid wonder. 

I  that  rather  held  it  better 
^  men  should  perish  one  by 

Stag  at  gaze.  one. 

Than  that  earth  should  stand 
at  gaze,  like  Joshua's  moon  i[i  Ajalon.  Tennyson. 

(b)  Inker,  signifying  that  a  hart,  stag,  buck, 
or  hind,  borne  in  coat-armour,  is  depicted 
full-faced,  or  with  the  face  directly  to  the 
front. 

Gazeebo  (ga-ze'bo),  n.  [Humorously  formed 
from  gaze.]  A  summer  house  commanding 
an  extensive  prospect :  '  a  word  of  trivial 
coinage.'  Smart. 

Gazefult  (gaz'ful),  a.  Looking  with  a 
gaze ;  looking  intently ;  given  to  gazing. 
'  The  ravish't  hearts  of  gaze/ul  men.'  Spe7i- 
ser. 

GazehOTindt  (gaz'hound),  n.  A  hound  that 
pursues  by  tlie  sight  rather  tlian  by  the 
scent:  supposed  to  be  the  greyhound.  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

Gazelle  (ga-zel'),  m.  [Fr.  gazelle;  Sp.  gazela, 
an  antelope,  ga7elle;  Ar.  ghazal,  a  young 




Gazelles  [Antilope  dorcas). 

deer  just  able  to  walk,  a  fawn,  a  gazelle.] 
An  animal  of  Africa  and  India,  of  the  genus 


ch,  cAain;     eh.  Sc.  locft;        ga;     j.job;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sini/;     th,  tAen;  th,  JAin;     w, 'uig;   wh,  w/iig;  zh,  azure.— See  Key 
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Antilope.  Like  the  goat,  the  gazelle  has 
hollow  permanent  horns,  and  it  feeds  on 
shrubs;  but  in  size  and  delicacy,  and  in 
the  nature  and  colour  o(  its  hair,  it  resem- 
bles the  roe-buck.  It  has  cylindrical  horns, 
most  frequently  annulated  at  the  base,  and 
bunches  of  liair  on  its  fore-legs.  It  has  a 
most  brilliant  beautiful  eye.  Written  also 
Gazel. 

Gazement  t  (gaz'ment),  n.  View.  'Covered 
from  people's  gazement  with  a  vele. '  Spen- 
ser. 

Gazer  (gii/'er),  n.  One  who  gazes;  one  who 
looks  steadily  and  intently  from  delight, 
admiration,  or  study. 

But  for  that  chill  chang'eless  brow, 
Whose  touch  tlirilis  with  mortality. 
And  curdles  to  the  gazer's  heart.  Byron. 

Gazet  t  (ga-zef),  n.  [It.  gazzetta,  dim.  of  L. 
gaza,  royal  treasure.]  A  small  Venetian 
coin,  worth  somewhat  less  than  a  halfpenny. 

B.  Jonson. 

Gazette  (ga-zef),  n.  [It.  gazzetta,  a  gazette, 
from  gazzetta,  a  smaU  Venetian  coin  (from 
L.  or  rather  Per.  gaza,  treasure)  which  was 
the  price  of  the  first  newspaper;  hence  ap- 
plied to  the  paper  itself;  or  the  name  may 
have  been  given  to  the  paper  from  its  being 
a  'little  treasury' of  news;  or  it  may  have 
been  equivalent  to  '  The  Chatterer,'  gazzetta 
being  a  dim.  of  gazza,  a  m  igpie  ]  A  news- 
paper; a  sheet  or  half  sheet  of  paper  con- 
taining an  account  of  transactions  and  events 
of  public  or  private  concern,  which  are 
deemed  important  and  interesting.  The 
first  gazette  in  England  was  pulilished  at 
Oxford  in  1665.  On  the  removal  of  tlie  court 
to  London  the  title  of  London  Gazette  was 
adopted.  It  is  now  the  official  newspaper, 
and  published  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 
A  similar  official  newspaper  is  published 
also  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  and  all  three 
contain  among  other  things  a  list  of  tliose 
■who  have  become  bankrupt  since  last  pub- 
lication; hence,  to  appear  in  the  gazette,  to 
have  one's  name  in  the  gazette,  to  become 
bankrupt. 

Gazette  (ga-zef),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gazetted; 
ppr.  gazetting.  To  insert  in  a  gazette;  to 
announce  or  puljlish  in  a  gazette ;  as,  his 
promotion  is  gazetted. 

Gazetteer  (ga-zet-terO,  n.  1.  A  writer  of 
news,  or  an  officer  appointed  to  publish 
news  by  authority.— 2.  A  newspaper;  a  ga- 
zette.   [Kare  or  ob.:olete.] 

'  Gi22rtf^^tf^rj /' answered  Adams.  'What  is  that?' — 
'  It  is  a  dirty  newspaper,'  replied  the  host, ' .  .  .  which 
I  would  not  suffer  to  lie  on  my  table,  tho'  it  hath  been 
offered  me  for  nothing.'  Fielding. 

3.  A  book  containing  descriptions  of  natural 
and  political  divisions,  countries,  cities, 
towns,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.,  in  a  portion 
of  the  world  or  in  the  whole  world,  alpha- 
betically arranged;  a  book  of  topographical 
descriptions;  a  geographical  dictionary. 
Gazingstock  (gaz'ing-stok),  n.  A  person 
gazed  at  with  scorn  or  abhori'ence;  an  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  or  contempt. 

I  will  cast  abominable  filth  upon  thee,  and  make 
thee  vile,  and  will  set  thee  as  s.  gazingsicck. 

Nah.  iii.  6. 

Gazogene  (ga'zo-jen),  n.  [Gas,  and  Gr.  gen- 
nad,  to  produce.]  An  apparatus  used  for 
manufacturing  aerated  water  on  a  small 
scale  for  domestic  use,  by  the  combination 
of  an  alkali  and  an  acid,  as  carbonate  of 
soda  and  tartaric  acid.  It  generally  con- 
sists of  two  globes,  one  above  the  other, 
connected  by  a  tube,  the  lower  for  contain- 
ing water,  and  the  upper  the  ingredients  for 
producing  the  aerated  liquid.  When  water 
is  gently  introduced  into  the  upper  globe 
from  the  lower,  by  inclining  the  vessel  so 
as  to  fill  about  a  half  of  the  former,  chemi- 
cal action  takes  place,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  descends  and  gradually  saturates  the 
water  in  the  lower  globe.  Wlien  this  has 
taken  place,  tlie  aerated  water  can  be  drawn 
off  by  opening  a  stop-cock  at  the  top. 

Gazolite  (ga'zo-lit),  ji.  Same  as  Aerolite 
(whicli  see). 

Gazolytes  (ga'zo-lits),  n.  pi.  In  chem.  the 
name  given  to  one  of  the  four  sections  into 
which  the  simple  elements  were  divided  by 
Berzelitis,  the  other  three  being  metals, 
metalloids,  and  halogens.  It  was  intended 
to  comprise  the  elements  which  exist  only 
in  a  gaseous  form. 

Gazon  (ga-zdnO,  n.  [Fr. .  from  0.  H.  G.  waso, 
G.  wasen,  turf.]  In  fort,  turf  or  a  piece 
of  earth  covered  with  grass,  used  to  line 
parapets  and  the  traverses  of  galleries. 

Gazzatum.t  n.  [Said  to  be  from  Gaza  in 
Palestine,  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 


manufactured.]  A  fine  species  of  silk  or 
linen  stuff  of  the  gauze  kind.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  writers  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Ge.  [Goth,  ga,  G.  ge.]  A  common  prefix  in 
Anglo  -  Saxon  words,  especially  in  verbs, 
participles,  and  verbal  nouns.  It  sometimes 
has  a  modifying  effect  on  the  meaning  of 
the  primitive  word,  but  very  often  appears 
to  have  no  appreciable  intiuence.  In  Old 
English  it  appears  especially  in  past  par- 
ticiples, such  as  yclept,  ydight,  yfostered, 
ywritten;  in  among,  alike,  enough,  it  is  less 
easily  recognized. 

Geagh,  n.  The  name  given  by  the  Turks  to 
a  cycle  of  twelve  years,  each  year  bearing 
the  name  of  a  different  animal. 

The  day  is  also  divided  into  twelve  parts  or  geaghs, 
each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  an  ani- 
mal. Craig. 

Geal  (jel),  v.i.  [Fr.  geler;  L.  gelo,  to  freeze.] 
To  congeal.    [Obsolete  or  Scotch.  ] 

Gean  (gen),  n.  [Fr.  guigne,  O.Fr.  gvisne, 
heart-cherry.  Of  Teutonic  origin.  O.H.G. 
wihsela,  wild  cherry,  contracted  into  wihs'la, 
became  in  O.Fr.  guisne.  The  intei'cliange 
between  I  and  n  is  not  without  other  ex- 
amples in  Old  French.]  A  kind  of  wild 
cherry-tree  {Primus  avium),  a  tall  tree  com- 
mon in  woods  in  some  parts  of  England, 
and  frequently  gTowing  wild  in  Scotland. 
The  fruit  is  smaller  tlian  that  of  the  com- 
mon cherry,  of  a  red  colour  when  unripe, 
and  a  deep  purple  or  black  when  it  arrives 
at  maturity.  The  flavour  is  superior  to 
that  of  most  cherries.  The  wood  of  tliis 
tree  is  used  for  many  kinds  of  domestic 
furniture  and  other  purposes. 

Geant.t  ».    A  giant.  Chaucer. 

Gear  (ger),  n.  [A.  Sax.  geare.  gearwe,  habili- 
ments, equipments,  gearu,  gearo,  prepared, 
ready,  O.E.  gare,  yare,  ready.    See  GARB.] 

1.  Whatever  is  prepared  for  use  or  wear ; 
manufactured  stuff  or  material;  hence, 
habit;  dress;  ornaments. 

Array  thyself  in  her  most  gorgeous  gear.  Spenser. 
To  see  some  radiant  nymph  appear 
In  all  her  glitt'riug  birthday  c^fiir. 
You  think  some  goddess  of  the  sky 
Descended  ready  cut  and  dry.  Swift. 

2.  The  harness  or  furniture  of  domestic 
animals ;  whatever  is  used  in  equipping 
horses  or  cattle  for  drauglit ;   tackle.  — 

3.  Military  harness;  warlike  accoutrements. 
'Graithed  in  his(7ear'  Ihiddimayi.  [Scotch.] 

4.  Goods;  riches.  [Scotch.] 

The         that  is  gifted,  it  never 

Will  last  like  the  gear  that  is  won.     y.  Baillie. 

—Guids  and  gear,  all  one's  property.  — 

5.  t  Business  matters ;  business ;  matter ; 
affair.    'Here's  a  goodly  (j'ea)-.'  Shak. 

But  I  will  remedy  thi^gear  ere  long. 

Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave.  Shak. 

I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager 

Whom  thrift  keeps  up  about  his  country 

Millati. 

6.  Anything  of  no  value;  trash;  rubbish;  non- 
sense. 

That  servant  of  his  that  confessed  and  uttered  this 
gear  was  an  honest  man.  Latimer. 

7.  Naut.  a  general  name  for  the  ropes, 
blocks,  &c.,  belonging  to  any  particular  sail 
or  spar;  as,  the  mainsail-f/enr;  the  fore-top- 
mast-^ear. — Running-gear,  the  running  rig- 
ging.— Pump-gear,  windlass-gear,  etc.,  all 
the  articles  belonging  to  the  pumps,  wind- 
lass, &c. — 8.  In  niach.  in  a  general  sense, 
the  appliances  or  furnishings  connected  with 
the  acting  portions  of  any  piece  of  mechan- 
ism; as,  expansion  gear;  valve  gear;  speci- 
fically, (a)  toothed  wheels  collectively  ;(i))  the 
connection  of  toothed  wheels  with  each 
other;  gearing.  — To  throw  machinery  into  or 
out  of  gear,  to  connect  or  disconnect  wheel- 
work  or  couplings.    Written  also  Geer. 

Gear  (ger),  v.t.  To  dress;  to  put  on  gear;  to 
liarness. 

Gear-cutter  (ger' kut-6r),  TC.  A  manufac- 
turer of  tootlied  wheels  for  transmitting 
motion  in  machinery;  a  machine  for  cutting 
such  wheels. 

Gearet  (jer),  v.i.  or  t.    To  jeer.  Spenser. 

Gearing  (ger'ing),  n.  1.  Harness.— 2.  In 
mach.  the  parts  collectively  by  which  motion 
communicated  to  one  portion  of  a  machine 
is  transmitted  to  anotlier;  a  train  of  toothed 
wheels  for  transmitting  motion.  There  are 
two  chief  sorts  of  gearing,  viz.  spur-gearing 
and  bevelled-gearing.  In  the  former  the  teeth 
are  arranged  round  either  the  concave  or 
convex  surface  of  a  cylindrical  wheel  in  the 
direction  of  radii  from  the  centre  of  the 
wheel,  and  are  of  equal  depth  throughout. 
In  bevelled-gearin/)  the  teeth  are  placed  upon 
the  exterior  periphery  of  a  conical  wheel  in 
a  direction  converging  to  the  apex  of  the 


cone,  and  the  depth  of  the  tooth  gradually 
diminishes  from  the  base.  See  under  Bevel. 
Spelled  also  Geering. 


Spur-gearing. 

Gearing-chain  (ger'ing-chan),  n.    In  mach. 

an  endless  chain  transmitting  motion  from 

one  tootlied  wheel  to  another. 
Gear-wheel (ger'whel),?i.  Any  wheel  having 

teeth  or  cogs  which  act  upon  tlie  teeth  of 

another  wheel  to  impart  or  transmit  motion. 
Geasont  (ge'zn),  a.    [A.  Sax.  gcesen,  rare, 

dear.]   Rare;  uncommon;  wonderful. 

The  ladie  heark'ning  to  his  sensefull  speach. 
Found  nothing  that  ne  said  unmeet  or  c 


Spenser. 

Geat(jet),  ».   \J).  gat.  See  Gate.]  The  hole 

through  which  metal  runs  into  a  mould  in 

castings.    Written  also  Git. 
Gebia  (je'bi-a),  n.    A  genus  of  long-tailed 

crabs,  consisting  of  three  species,  natives  of 

the  British  coast. 

Gecarcinidse  (je-kar-sin'i-de),  n.  pi.  The 
land -crab  family,  consisting  of  only  one 
genus,  Gecarcinus  (which  see). 

Gecarcinus  (je-kar-si'nus),  n.  The  genus 
comprising  those  short-tailed  decapod  crus- 
taceans popularly  called  Land-crabs.  They 
live  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  some  living 
in  fresh  water  and  some  burrowing  in  the 
ground,  coming  to  the  salt-water  only  in 
spawning  time.  The  gills  are  kept  moist 
by  means  of  a  special  arrangement  of  the 
gill  cavity.  The  genus  is  co-extensive  with 
the  family. 

Gecininse  (je-si-ni'ne),»i.  pi.  The  green  wood- 
peckers, a  sub-family  of  scansorial  birds  be- 
longing to  the  family  Picida;,  and  contain- 
ing as  among  the  principal  species  the  green 
woodpecker  (Gecinus  or  Picus  viridis)  of 
Britain. 

Geek  (gek),  n.  [Comp.  G.  geek,  D.  gek,  a  silly 
person, acoxcomb;  also  A. Sax.  t/eoc, a  cuckoo, 
a  simpleton;  Sc.  gowk.'i  [Old  or  provincial 
E.  and  Sc.]  1.  A  toss  of  the  head  in  derision 
or  from  vanity  or  folly;  hence,  a  taunt;  a 
jibe. — 2.  An  object  of  scorn;  a  dupe;  a  gull. 

Why  have  you  suffered  me  to  be  imprison 'd. 
And  made  the  most  notorious ^^c.^  and  gull 
That  e'er  invention  play'd  on  2  Shak. 
3.  Scorn;  contempt. 

Geek  (gek),  v.i.  and  t.  [See  the  noun,  and 
comp.  G.  geclcen,  to  mock,  to  banter,  to  make 
a  fool  of. ]  [Old  English  and  Scotch.]  1.  To 
toss  the  head  in  derision  or  scorn,  or  from 
vanity  or  folly;  to  deride;  to  mock. 

He  geeks  at  me  and  says  I  smell  o'  tar.  Ramsay. 
2.  To  cheat,  trick,  or  gull. 
Gecko  (gek'o),  n.  [Said  to  be  from  the  sound 
of  the  animal's  voice,  which  resembles  the 
word  gecko  uttered  in  a  slirill  tone.]  A  name 
common  to  the  members  of  the  family 
Geckotidas  (which  see). 
Geckotidse  (gek-o'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [Gecko  (which 
see),  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  family 
of  nocturnal  lizards,  a.\s,o  cnWeA  Ascalabotes, 
belonging  to  the 
section  Pachy- 
glossse,  charac- 
terized by  the 
general  flatness 
of  their  form, 
especially  of  the 
head,  which  is 
somewhat  of  a 
triangular  shape; 
the  body  is  cov- 
ered on  the  up- 
per part  with 
numerous  round 
prominences  or 
warts ;  the  feet 
are  rather  short, 
and  the  toes  of 
nearly  equal 
length  and  fur- 
nished with  flat- 
tened sucking 
pads  by  means  of  which  the  animals  can 
run  up  a  perpendicular  wall,  or  even  across 
a  ceiling;  the  tail  varies,  but  is  not  long. 


Wall-gecko  {Gecko/asci- 
cttlaris). 


F-ate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hfir;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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and  often  has  folds  or  circular  depressions, 
but  never  a  dorsal  crest.  Tlie  greatest  num- 
ber feed  on  insects  an  1  their  larvte  and 
pupae.  Several  of  the  species  infest  houses, 
where,  although  they  are  perfectly  innoc- 
uous, their  appearance  makes  them  unwel- 
come tenants. 

Ged,Gedd(ged),n.  [Icel.gedda.  Comp.  A.Sax. 
gad,  a  goad,  and  Ir.  gadh,  a  dart.  Probably 
from  its  shape.  ]  The  name  of  the  pike  in 
Scotland. 

Gee,  Jee  (je),  v.i.  [in  the  first  sense  per- 
haps a  form  of  go ;  in  the  second  and  third 
more  probably  from  the  Fr.  dia,  used  to 
make  the  horse  turn  to  the  left,  in  Swit- 
zerland to  the  right ;  Armor,  dia,  diou,  Ir. 
deas,  to  the  right,  the  right  hand.  The  Fr. 
hiie  is  used  with  regard  to  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.] 1.  To  agree  with;  to  suit  with;  to  fit. 

2.  To  go  or  turn  to  the  off-side,  or  from  the 
driver;  to  gee-ho:  used  l>y  teamsters  to  the 
cattle  they  are  driving,  and  followed  by  off. 

3.  To  move  faster ;  to  quicken  the  speed : 
used  also  by  teamsters  in  the  imperative 
to  their  cattle  with  up;  as,  gee  up ! 

Gee,  Jee  (je),  v.t.  To  cause  to  turn,  as  a 
team,  to  the  off-side,  or  from  the  driver;  as, 
to  gee  a  team  of  oxen. 

Gee-ho  (je'ho),  v.i.    See  Gee,  v.i.  2. 

Geer  (ger),  n.    Same  as  Gear. 

Geering  (ger'ing),  n.    Same  as  Gearing. 

(Jeese  (ges),  n.  pi.  of  gooae. 

Geest  (gest),  n.  [L.G.  geest,  geestland,  sandy, 
dry  land,  O.Fris.  gest,  gestlond,  from  Fris. 
gdst,  barren.  ]  Alluvial  matter  on  the  sur- 
face of  land,  not  of  recent  origin. 

Geez  (gaz),  n.  The  ancient  language  of  Abys- 
sinia, a  dialect  of  Arabic.  It  has  a  litera- 
ture reaching  back  to  the  fourth  century. 
As  a  living  language  it  has  been  superseded 
by  Amharic.  Called  also  Literary  Ethiopic. 

Gehenna  (ge-hen'na),  n.  [L.  gehenna,  Gr. 
geenna,  from  the  Heb.  ge-hinom,  the  valley 
of  Hinom,  in  which  was  Tophet,  where  the 
Israelites  sometimes  sacrificed  their  children 
to  Moloch  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  10).  On  this  account 
the  place  was  afterwards  regarded  as  a  place 
of  abomination  and  became  the  receptacle 
for  the  refuse  of  the  city,  perpetual  fires 
beiug  kept  up  in  order  to  prevent  pestilen- 
tial effluvia.  ]  A  term  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  equivalent  to  hell,  place  of  fire  or 
torment  and  punishment,  and  rendered  by 
our  translators  by  hell  and  hell-fire.  Mat. 
xviii.  9;  xxiii.  15. 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Ilinnom — Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehentca  called — the  type  of  hell. 

Milton. 

Gehlenite  (ga'len-it),  n.  [From  Gehlen,  the 
chemist.]  A  mineral  of  a  grayish  colour 
and  resinous  lustre,  found  chiefly  at  Mount 
Monzoni.  It  is  a  ferro-silicate  of  alumina 
and  lime,  and  is  a  member  of  the  scapo- 
llte  family.  Its  primary  form  is  a  right 
square  prism. 

Geine,  Geic  Acid  (je'in,  je'ik  as'id),  n.  [Gr. 
ge,  the  earth.]  Another  name  for  Humus 
(which  see). 

Geizen,  Gizzen  (gi'zn),  v.i  [Sw.  gisrM,  to 
geizen;  Icel.  grisitt,  dried.]  To  become  leaky 
for  want  of  moisture,  as  a  tub  or  barrel;  to 
wither;  to  fade.  [Scotch.] 

Gekko  (gek'ko),  n.    Same  as  Gecko. 

Gelable  (jel'a-bl),  a.  [L.  gelo,  to  congeal.] 
That  may  or  can  be  congealed;  capable  of 
being  converted  into  jelly. 

Gelada  (gel'ad-a),  n.  A  singular  Abyssinian 
baboon,  remarkable  for  the  heavy  mane 
which  hangs  over  the  shoulders,  and  which 
only  grows  when  the  animal  is  adult.  It  is 
called  Gelada  Ruppelii,  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Kuppell,  its  discoverer.  It  is  also  known 
as  Cynocephalus  {Theropithecus)  Gelada. 

Gelalaean  Era  (je-lal-e'an  e'ra),  n.  The  era 
of  Yezdegerd,  so  called  from  its  reform  by 
Getai-Edin,  sultan  of  Khorassin.    See  Yez- 

DEGERDIAN. 

Gelasimus  (je-las'i-mus),  n.  See  Callins- 

CRAB. 

GelatigenouS(jel-a-tij'in-us),  a.  [E.  gelatine, 
and  Gr.  gennan,  to  produce.]  Producing  or 
yielding  gelatine.  —  Gelatigenous  tissues, 
animal  tissues  which  yield  to  boiling  water 
gelatine.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  the  skin,  the  tendons, 
ligaments,  bones,  cartilages,  <i-c. 

Gelatinate  (je-lat'in-at),  v.  i.  pret.  &  pp.  gela- 
titiated:  ppr.  gelatinating.  To  be  converted 
into  gelatine  or  into  a  substance  like  jelly. 

Lapis  lazuli,  if  calcined,  does  not  effervesce,  but 
gelatijiaies  with  the  mineral  acids.  Kir-wan. 

Gelatinate  (je-lat'in-at),  v.t.  To  convert 
into  gelatine  or  into  a  substance  resembling 
jelly. 


Gelatination  (je-lat'in-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  converting  or  being  turned  into 
gelatine  or  into  a  substance  like  jelly. 

Gelatine,  Gelatin  (jel'a-tin),  n.  [Fr.  gila- 
tine.  It.  and  Sp.  gelatiiia,  from  L.  gelo,  to 
congeal,  to  freeze,  gelu,  ice.]  A  concrete 
animal  substance,  transparent,  and  soluble 
slowly  in  cold  water,  but  rapidly  in  warm 
water.  It  is  confined  to  the  solid  parts  of 
the  body,  such  as  tendons,  ligaments,  car- 
tilages, and  bones,  and  exists  nearly  pure 
in  the  skin,  but  it  is  not  contained  in  any 
healthy  animal  fluid.  Its  leading  character 
is  the  formation  of  a  tremulous  jelly  when 
its  solution  in  boiling  water  cools.  Gelatine 
does  not  exist  as  such  In  the  animal  tissues, 
but  is  formed  by  the  action  of  boiling  water. 
The  coarser  forms  of  gelatine  from  hoofs, 
hides,  &c. ,  are  called  glue;  that  from  skin 
and  finer  memliranes  is  called  size;  and  the 
purest  gelatine,  from  tlie  air-bladders  and 
other  membranes  of  fish,  is  called  isinglass. 
With  tannin  a  yellowish  white  precipitate 
is  thrown  down  from  a  solution  of  gelatine, 
which  forms  an  elastic  adhesive  mass,  not 
unlike  vegetable  gluten,  and  is  a  compound 
of  tannin  and  gelatine.  It  is  this  action  of 
tannin  on  gelatine  that  is  the  foundation  of 
the  art  of  tanning  leather.  Gelatine  when 
acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid  yields  gelatine 
sugar  or  glycocoll.  When  treated  with  po- 
tash it  is  said  to  yield  glycocoll  and  leucine. 
Gelatine  is  nearly  related  to  the  proteids. 
No  chemical  formula  has  yet  been  deduced 
for  gelatine.  It  is  a  nutritious  article  of 
food,  and  as  part  of  the  diet  in  hospitals 
produces  the  best  effects,  but  animals  fed 
exclusively  on  it  die  with  the  symptoms  of 
starvation,  as  it  cannot  yield  albumen, 
fibrine,  or  caseine.  Its  ultimate  components 
are  47  8  carbon,  7  9  hydrogen,  16  9  nitrogen, 
27 '4  oxygen.    See  Jelly. —2.  See  Gela- 

TINOSI. 

Gelatinet  (jel'a-tin),  a.  Gelatinous.  '  Gela- 
tine matter.'  Derham. 

Gelatiniform  (je-la-tin'i-form),  a.  Having 
the  form  of  gelatine. 

Gelatinize  (je-lat'in-iz),  v.t.  or  i.  The  same 
as  Gelatinate. 

Gelatinosi  (je-lat'in-6"si),  n.  pi.  In  zool. ,  ac- 
cording to  Cuvier's  arrangement,  the  second 
order  of  Polypi,  comprehending  the  Hy- 
drozoa,  Polyzoa,  and  in  part  the  Infusoria 
of  later  zoologists. 

Gelatino  -  sulphurous  ( je  -  lat"i-no-sul'f  er- 
us),  a.    Consisting  of  gelatine  and  sulphur. 

Gelatinous  (je-lat'in-us),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to,  or  consisting  of  gelatine;  of  the  na- 
ture and  consistence  of  gelatine;  resembling 
jelly;  viscous. — Gelatinous  tissue,  in  anat. 
the  organic  tissue  of  the  bones,  that  of  ten- 
dons and  ligaments,  the  cellular  tissue,  the 
skin,  and  the  serous  membranes.  All  these 
substances  dissolve  by  long-continued  boil- 
ing in  water,  and  the  solution  on  cooling 
forms  a  jelly. 

Geld,  Gelt  (geld,  gelt),  n.  [A.  Sax.  geld,  gild, 
gyld,  G.  and  D.  geld,  money,  a  payment  of 
money,  tribute.]  Money;  tribute;  compensa- 
tion. This  word  is  obsolete  in  English,  but 
it  occurs  in  old  laws  and  law  books  in  com- 
position; as  in  Danegeld  or  Danegelt,  a  tax 
imposed  to  meet  the  expense  of  defending 
the  country  against  the  Danes;  Were^eM, 
compensation  for  the  life  of  a  man,  &c. 

All  these  the  kinff  granted  unto  them  .  .  .  free  from 
all^<r/^j  and  payments  in  a  most  full  and  ample  man- 
ner. Fuller. 

Geld  (geld),  v.t.  pret.  gelded  or  gelt;  pp. 
gelded  or  gelt;  ppr.  gelding  [Icel.  gelda, 
Dan.  gilde,  G.  gelten,  to  geld,  A.  Sax.  gylte, 
castrated.  In  the  north  of  England  a  cow 
not  with  calf  is  called  a  geld  cow;  comp.  G. 
gelt,  barren,  gelt-kuh,  barren  cow ;  in  Scot- 
land a  cow  not  giving  milk  is  said  to  be 
yeld.]  1.  To  castrate;  to  emasculate.— 2.  To 
deprive  of  anything  essential.  'Bereft  and 
gelded  oi  his  patrimony.  Shak.S.  To  de- 
prive of  anything  immodest  or  exception- 
able; to  expurgate,  as  a  book,  story,  and  the 
like. 

They  were  diligent  enough  to  make  sure  work,  and 
to  £eld  it  -SO  clearly  in  simie  places  that  they  took 
away  the  very  manhood  of  it.  Dryden. 

Geldable  (geld'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be  gelded. 
GeldaSlet  (geld'a-bl),  a.  liable  to  pay  taxes. 
Burrill. 

Gelder  (geld'er),  n.    One  who  castrates. 

No  snvi-gelder  did  blow  his  horn. 

To  geld  a  cat.  but  cried  reform.  Hudibras. 

Gelder-rose,  Guelder-rose  (geld'er-roz),  n. 
[From  being  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  Guelder\m\d.  in  Holland.  Comp.  D. 
geldersche-roos,  Fr.  rose  de  Gueldre.  Some 


The  state  of  being 
In  a  gelid  or  very 


etymologists,  however,  maintain  that  it  is  a 
corruption  of  Elder-rose.  ]  VihurnumOpulus, 
especially  the  cultivated  form  of  that  species. 
Gelding  (geld'ing),  n.  A  castrated  animal; 
now  specifically,  a  castrated  horse.  I'or- 
merly  the  word  was  applied  to  men  as  well 
as  brutes,  and  was  equivalent  to  eunuch. 

And  the  geldijtg  said  lo  water,  what  forbiddeth 
me  to  be  baptised.  IVickliff's  liiHt. 

Gelid  (je'lid),  a.  [L.  gelidvs,  from  gelo,  to 
freeze.    See  CoOL.]    Cold;  very  cold. 

Gelidiacese  (je'lid-i-a"se-e),  7i.pl.  [L.  gelidvs, 
cold.]  A  nat.  order  of  rose-spored  alga;,  be- 
longing to  the  group  Desmiospermea;,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  placenta  suspended 
by  filaments  in  the  cavity  of  the  external  or 
half-immersed  capsules.  It  comprises  many 
very  beautiful  species,  amongst  which  the 
memljers  of  the  Hypneae  of  tropical  coasts 
are  conspicuous. 

GeUdity  (je-lid'i-ti),  n. 
gelid;  extreme  cold. 

GeUdly  (je'lid-li),  adv. 
cold  manner;  coldly. 

Gelidness  (je'lid-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  gelid;  coldness. 

Gelinese  (je-lin'e-e),  n.  pi.  [L.  gelu,  extreme 
cold.]  In  bot.  cells  in  algals  secreting  vege- 
table jelly. 

Gellyi  (jel'li),  n.  Same  as  Jelly  (which  see). 

Geloscopy  (je-los'ko-pi),  n.  [Gr.  gelos, 
laughter,  and  skopeo,  to  view.]  In  antiq.  a 
land  of  divination  drawn  from  laughter,  or 
a  method  of  ascertaining  the  qualities  and 
character  of  a  person  from  the  considera- 
tion of  his  laughter. 

Gelsemium  (jel-se'mi-um),  n.  [It.  gelsomino, 
jessamine.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  order  Loganiaceas,  an  evergreen 
climbing  shrub,  with  twigs  producing  a 
milky  juice,  opposite  lance-shaped  shining 
leaves,  and  sweet-scented  yellow  flowers. 
G.  nitidum  is  the  Carolina  jasmine. 

Gelt  (gelt),  pp.  of  geld. 

Gelt t  (gelt),  »i.  A  gelding.  'The  spayed 
gelts  they  esteem  the  most  profitable. '  Mor- 
timer. 

Geltt  (gelt),  Ji.  Tinsel  or  gilt  surface.  Spenser. 
Gelt.t  n.    See  Geld. 

Gem  (jem),  n.  [L.  gemma,  a  bud,  a  precious 
stone  or  jewel,  perhaps  from  ges,  root  of 
gero,  to  carry.]   1. 1  A  bud. 

From  the  joints  of  tlty  prolific  stem 

A  swelling  knot  is  raised  called    ge7)t.  Dryden. 

2.  A  precious  stone  of  any  kind,  as  the  ruby, 
topaz,  emerald,  &c. ,  especially  when  cut  antl 
polished  for  ornamental  purposes;  a  jewel; 
lience,  anything  resembling  a  gem,  or  I'e- 
niarkable  for  beauty,  larity,  or  costliness. 
'Glittering  gems  of  morning  dew.'  Young. 
Full  many  s.gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear.  Vray. 
Wert  thou  all  that  I  wish  thee,  great,  glorious,  and  free. 
First  flow'r  of  the  earth,  and  first ^trw:  of  the  sea. 

Moore. 

— Artificial  gems,  imitations  of  gems,  made 
of  what  is  termed  paste,  mixed  with  metallic 
oxides  capable  of  producing  the  desired 
colour. 

Gem  (jem),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gemmed;  ppr. 
gemming.  1.  To  adorn  with  gems,  jewels,  or 
precious  stones.  — 2.  To  bespangle;  to  embel- 
lish or  adorn  as  with  gems;  as,  foliage  gem- 
med with  dew-drops. 

A  coppice  ^emff led  with  green  and  red.  Tennysott. 

England  is  studded  and  £;emmed  with  castles  and 
palaces.  Irving. 

3.  To  put  forth  in  buds. 

Last 

Rose,  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 

Their  branches,  hung  with  copious  fruit;  or gemirHd 

Their  blossoms.  Alilton. 

Gemara  (ge-ma'ra),  n.  [Heb.,  tradition.] 
In  Jewish  literature,  the 
second  part  of  the  Tal- 
mud or  commentary  on 
the  Mishna. 

Gemaric  (ge-ma'rik),  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  Ge- 
mara. 

Gemel  ( je'mel),  n.  (L. 
mt'HHS,  twin,  paired.]  In 
her.  a  term  applied  to  two 
Gemel.  bars  or  banulets  placed 

parallel  to  each  other. 

Two  gemeh,  silver,  between  two  griffins  passant. 

ilrype. 

GemeUariadse  (je-mel'lar-i"a-de),  n.  pi. 
[L.  gemellus,  paired,  having  two  clusters  on 
one  stalk,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  A 
family  of  infundiliulate  Polyzoa,  having  the 
mouth  furnished  with  a  movable  lip  (cheil- 
ostomatous),  and  distinguished  by  the  un- 
jointed  polypidom,  and  the  cells  being  oppo- 
site in  pairs. 


ch,  cTtain;     6h,  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  go;     j.job;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin<;;     "iB,  then;  th,  thin;    w,  wig;   wh,  mftig;   zh,  a^ure.— See  KEY. 
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Gemelliparous  (je-mei-iip'a-rus),  a.  [L. 

gemellus,  twin,  paired,  and  pario,  to  bring 
forth.  ]    Producing  twins.  Bailey. 

Gemel-ring  (je'mel-ring),  n.  A  ring  with  two 
or  more  links;  a  girabal.    See  GiMBAL. 

Gemel-WindOW  (jem'el-win-do),  n.  A  win- 
dow with  two  bays. 

6em-engravillg(jera'en-grav-ing),  n.  Same 
as  Gem-sculpture  (which  see). 

Geminal  t  (jem'in-al),  n.  [L.  geminus,  twin- 
born.]    A  pair. 

The  often  harmony  thereof  softened  the  verse  more 
than  the  majesty  of  the  subject  would  permit,  unless 
they  had  all  been  j^emina/s  or  couplets.  Dyayioji. 

Geminate  (jem'i  -nat),  v.t.  [L.  gemim, 
gemiimtum,  to  double,  ivom geminus,  twin.] 
To  double.    B.  Jonson.  [Rare.] 

Geminate  (jem'i-nat),  a.  In  hot.  twin;  com- 
bined in  pairs;  \ima.\,e.  — Geminate  leaves, 
leaves  that  are  in  pairs,  one  leaf  beside  the 
other,  and  attached  to  the  same  point  of  the 
stem. 

Gemination (jem'i-na'shon),  n.  A  doubling; 
duplication;  repetition. 

If  the  will  be  in  the  sense,  and  in  the  conscience 
both,  there  is  a.^eviuiation  of  it.  Bacon. 

Gemini  (jem'i-ni),  n.  pi.  [L.,  twins,  and 
specifically  the  constellation.]  In  astron. 
the  third  sign  of  the  zodiac,  so  named 
from  its  two  brightest  stars.  Castor,  of 
the  first  magnitude,  farthest  to  the  west, 
and  Pollux,  of  the  second,  farthest  to  the 
east.  Its  constituent  stars  form  a  binary 
system  revolving  in  about  250  years.  The 
sun  is  in  Gemini  from  about  the  21st  May 
till  about  the  21st  June,  or  the  longest  day. 

Gemini,  Geminy  (jem'i-ni).  [L.  gemini,  twin 
brotliurs:  applied  to  Castor  and  Pollux.]  A 
word  used  as  a  form  of  mild  oath  or  inter- 
jection. 

Geminiflorons  (jera-in-if'16-rus),  a.  [L. 

geminus,  paired,  and  flos,  Jloris,  a  flower.] 
In  hot.  noting  a  plant  having  two  flowers 
growing  together. 

Geminous  (je'miu-us),  a.  [L.  geminus,  twin.  ] 
Double;  in  pairs.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Geminy  (je'mi-ni),  n.  Twins;  a  pair;  a 
couple. 

Or  else  you  had  look'd  through  the  grate,  like 
a  ^^^Mz/zj/ of  baboons.  Skak. 

Gemma  (jem'a),  ji.  pi.  Gemmae  (jem'e).  [L  ] 
In  hot.  a  leaf-bud  as  distinguished  from  a 
flower-bud ;  the  rudiment  of  a  young  branch. 

Gemmaceous  (jem-a'shus),  a.  Pertaining  to 
gems  or  leaf-buds;  of  the  nature  of  gems; 
resembling  gems. 

Gemmaryt  (jem'a-ri),  a.  [From  gem.] 
Pertaining  to  gems  or  jewels.  SirT.  Browne. 

Gemmary.t  Gemmaryt  (jem'a-ri,  jem'er-i), 
n.  A  depositary  for  gems ;  a  jewel-house. 
Blount. 

Gemmate  (jem'at),  a.  [L.  gemrnatus,  pp.  of 
gemmo,  to  put  forth  buds,  from  gemma,  a 
bud.]  In  bot.  having  buds;  reproducing  by 
buds. 

Gemmated  (jem'at-ed),  a.    Adorned  with 

gems  or  jewels. 

Gemmation  (jem-a'slion),  n.  [L.  gemmatio, 
from  gemmo,  gemmatam,  to  put  forth  buds, 
from  gemma,  a  bud.]  1.  In  zool.  the  pro- 
cess of  reproduction  by  buds;  the  formation 
of  a  new  individual  by  the  protrusion  and 
complete  or  partial  separation  of  a  part  of 
the  parent;  budding. 

Getmiiaiioji  consists  in  the  production  of  a  bud  or 
buds,  usually  from  the  outside,  but  sometimes  from 
the  inside,  of  an  animal;  which  buds  become  devel- 
oped into  more  or  less  completely  independent  beings. 
The  fresh  beings  thus  produced  by  budding  are  all 
known  as  zooias.  .  .  .  When  the  zooids  produced 
by  budding  remain  permanently  attached  to  one 
another  and  to  the  parent  organism  which  produced 
them  the  case  is  said  to  be  one  of '  continuous '^^wz- 
mation,  and  the  ultimate  result  of  this  is  to  pro- 
duce a  colony  or  composite  structure,  composed  of 
a  number  of  similar  and  partially  independent  beings, 
all  produced  by  budding,  but  all  remaining  in  organic 
connection.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

2.  In  bot.  the  act  of  budding;  the  manner  in 
which  young  leaves  are  folded  up  in  the  bud 
before  its  unfolding.  —  3.  The  time  when 
leaf -buds  are  put  forth. 

Gemmels  t  (jem'elz),  n.  pi.  A  pair  of  hinges. 

Genimeous  (jem'e-us),  a.  [L.  gemineus, 
composed  of  or  set  with  precious  stones. 
See  Gem.]  Pertaining  to  gems;  of  the 
nature  of  gems;  resembling  gems. 

Gemmiferous  (jem-if'er-us),  a.  [L.  gemma, 
a  bud,  and  , Zero,  to  bear.]  Multiplying  by 
buds,  as  vegetables,  anil  certain  animals  of 
the  lowest  class,  as  Hydrozoa. 

Gemminess  (jem'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  gemmy;  spruceness;  smart- 
ness. 

Gemmipara,  Gemmipares  (jem-ip'a-ra, 
jem-ip'a-rez),  n.  pi.    [L.  gemma,  a  bud,  and 


pario,  to  produce.]  The  animals  which  pro- 
pagate by  buds,  as  the  hydra  or  fresh-water 
polype,  &c. 

Gemmiparity  (jem-i-pa'ri-ti),  n.  In  zool. 
the  condition  or  iiuality  of  being  gemmi- 
parous;  the  faculty  of  reproducing  by  buds, 
as  in  polypes.  The  buds  may  separate  from 
the  parent  and  become  distinct  animals  or 
remain  attached  to  it. 

Gemmiparous(jem-ip'a-rus),  a.  [L.  gemma, 
a  bud,  'AuApario,  to  bear.  ]  1.  Producing  buds 
or  gems. — 2.  In  zool.  reproducing  by  buds, 
which,  growing  out  of  an  animal  organism, 
mature  and  fall  off,  becoming  independent 
animals,  as  in  many  of  the  infusoria,  or  re- 
main in  organic  connection,  forming  a  colony 
or  composite  structure,  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  similar  and  partially  independent 
zooids.  See  extract  under  GEMMATION. 

Gemmosity  (jem-os'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  a  gem  or  jewel.  Bailey. 

Gemmule  (jem'iil),  n.  [L.  gemmula,  dim. 
of  gemma,  a  bud.]  1.  In  bot.  (a)  a  term  used 
synonymously  with  plumule,  or  the  growing- 
point  of  the  embryo  in  plants.  (6)  One  of 
the  buds  of  mosses,  (c)  One  of  the  repro- 
ductive spores  of  algse. — 2.  In  zool.  a  term 
applied  to  the  ciliated  embryos  of  many 
Coelenterata,  as  also  to  the  seed-like  repro- 
ductive bodies  or  spores  of  Spongilla. 

Gemmuliferous(jem-iil-if'er-us),  a.  Bearing 
gemmules. 

Gemmy  (jem'i),  a.  1.  Bright;  glittering;  full 
of  gems. 

'Y\vQ£^c»i7ny  bridle  glittered  free, 
Like  to  some  branch  of  stars  we  see 
Hang  in  the  golden  galaxy.  Tennyson. 

2.  Neat;  spruce;  smart. 

Gemote  t  (ge-mof),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gemot,  mdt] 
A  meeting.    See  MEET. 

Gemsbok  (gemz'bok),  n.  [G.  gemshock,  the 
male  or  buck  of  the  chamois,  from  gemse, 
chamois,  and  bock,  buck.]  Oryx  Gazella,  the 
name  given  to  a  splendid  variety  of  the  ante- 
lope, inhabiting  the  open  plains  of  South 
Africa,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  horse,  with  remarkably  fine,  straight,  sharp- 
pointed  horns,  with  which  it  is  said  to  foil 
even  the  lion. 

Gem-sculpture  (jem'skulp-tur),  n.  The  art 
of  Uthoglyptics;  the  art  of  representing  de- 
signs uijon  precious  stones,  either  in  raised 
work  or  by  figures  cut  into  or  below  the  sur- 
face. Stones  cut  according  to  the  former 
method  are  called  cameos  (which  see),  and 
those  cut  according  to  the  latter  intaglios. 

Gemshorn  (gemz'horn),  n.  [G. ,  lit.  chamois- 
horn.]  An  organ  stop  of  conically  shaped 
tin  pipes,  having  a  peculiarly  pleasant  tone, 
of  a  different  character  from  either  an  open 
cylinder  pipe  or  a  stopped  pipe. 

Gen  (jen),  n.  A  peculiar  exudation  on  the 
stems  of  Tamarix,  produced  by  insects. 
Some  other  authorities  give  it  as  a  product 
of  Alhagi  maurorum.    See  Alhagi. 

Gena  (je'na),  n.  [L.,  the  cheek.]  In  zool. 
the  region  between  the  eye  and  the  mouth, 
generally  extended  over  the  zygomatic  arch; 
the  triangular  area  which  lies  between  the 
eye  of  trilobites  and  the  free  margin  of  the 
head. 

Genappe  (je-nap'),  n.  [From  Genappe,  in 
Belgium,  where  it  was  originally  manufac- 
tured] A  worsted  yarn  whose  smoothness 
enables  it  to  be  conveniently  combined  with 
silk,  and  so  well  adapted  for  braids,  fringes, 
&c. 

Gendarme  (zhafi-darm),  n.  ['Ft.,  from  the 
pi.  gens  d'armes,  men-at-arms.]  The  name 
of  a  private  in  the  armed  police  of  France 
in  our  day;  but  in  former  times  the  appella- 
tion of  gens  d'armes  or  gendarmes  was  con- 
fined to' the  flower  of  the  French  army,  com- 
posed of  nobles  or  noblesse,  and  armed  at  all 
points.  The  present  gendarmerie  of  France 
are  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  its 
police  and  the  execution  of  its  laws.  The 
gendarmes  are  all  picked  men;  they  are 
usually  taken  from  the  regular  forces,  and 
are  of  tried  courage  or  approved  conduct. 
There  are  horse  gendarmes  and  foot  gen- 
darmes. They  are  formed  into  small  par- 
ties called  brigades;  and  the  union  of  a 
number  of  these  forms  a  departmental 
company. 

Gendarmerie,  Gendarmery(zhaii-darm-re, 

jen-darm'e-ri),  n.  [Fr.  gendarmerie.]  The 
body  of  gendarmes. 

Gende.   Same  as  Gent.  Chaucer. 

Gender  (jen'der),  n.  [Fr.  genre,  from  L. 
genus,  generis,  origin,  kind  or  sort,  gender; 
Gr.  genos;  from  the  root  gen,  Skr.  jan,  to 
beget.  See  Genus.]  1. 1  Kind;  sort.  'Supply 
it  with  one  gender  of  herbs.'   Shak.—2.  A 


sex,  male  or  female. — 3.  In  gram,  one  of 
those  classes  or  categories  into  which  words 
are  divided  according  to  the  sex,  natural  or 
metaphorical,  of  the  beings  or  things  they 
denote;  a  class  of  words  marked  by  simi- 
larity in  termination,the  termination  having 
attached  to  it  a  distinction  in  sex,  as  seen 
in  the  termination  in  nouns,  adjectives, 
participles,  &c. ;  a  grammatical  category  in 
which  words  of  similar  termination  are 
classed  together ;  such  a  distinction  in  words. 
In  English  words  expressing  males  are  said 
to  be  of  the  masculine  gender;  those  ex- 
pressing females,  of  the  feminine  gender; 
and  words  expressing  tilings  having  no  sex, 
are  of  the  neuter  or  neither  gender. 

Gejtder  is  a  grammatical  distinction  and  applies  to 
words  only.  Sex  is  a  natural  distinction  and  applies 
to  living  objects.  Dr.  Morris. 

Gender  has  two  aspects;  (i)  it  represents  a  tend- 
ency to  use  different  sounds  for  relations  to  males 
from  those  used  for  relations  to  females,  or  to  inani- 
mate things;  (2)  it  represents  the  tendency  to  couple 
together  words  (nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns) 
agreeing  in  their  terminations.  From  the  first  point 
of  view  there  are  but  three ^e>tders;  many  languages 
have  but  two;  some  have  none.  From  the  second 
point  of  view  there  may  be  as  m^ny  genders  as  there 
are  sets  of  terminations;  some  languages  have  none; 
some,  e.£:  the  Congoes  and  Caffirs,  have  many. 

Pro/.  March. 

Gender  (jen'der),  w.i.  To  beget.  [Obsoles- 
cent, engender  being  more  generally  used.] 

Its  influence 

Thrown  in  our  eyes  gejiders  a  novel  sense.  Keats. 

Gender  (jen'dSr),  v.i.  To  copulate;  to  breed. 
Lev.  xix.  19. 

Geneagenesis  (je'ne-a-jen"e-sis),  n.  Same 
as  Parthenogenesis. 

Genealogical  (je'ne-a-loj"ik-al),  a.  [From 
genealogy.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  descent  of 
persons  or  families ;  exhibiting  the  succes- 
sion of  families  from  a  progenitor;  as,  a 
genealogical  table.— 2.  According  to  the 
descent  of  a  person  or  family  from  an  ances- 
tor; as,  a  genealogical  order. — Genealogical 
tree,  the  genealogy  or  lineage  of  a  family, 
drawn  out  under  the  form  of  a  tree,  with  its 
roots,  stem,  and  branches. 

Among  the  rest  was  the  room  in  which  James  I. 
died,  and  a  portico  with  a  geneaLogicaL  tree  of  the 
house  of  Cecil  painted  on  the  walls.  Gough. 

Genealogically  ( je'ne-a-loj"ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  a  genealogical  manner. 

Genealogist  (je-ne-al'o-jist),  n.  One  who 
traces  descents  of  persons  or  families. 

Genealogize  (je-ne-al'o-jiz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
genealogized;  ppr.  genealogizing.  To  investi- 
gate or  relate  the  history  of  descents. 

Genealogy  (je-ne-al'o-ji),  n.  [L.  and  Gr. 
genealogia — Gr.  genos,  race  (from  the  root 
gen,  Skr.  ja»i,  to  beget),  and  logos,  discourse. 
See  Genus.  ]  1.  An  account  or  history  of  the 
descent  of  a  person  or  family  from  an  ances- 
tor; enumeration  of  ancestors  and  their 
children  in  the  natural  order  of  succession. 
2.  Pedigree ;  lineage ;  regular  descent  of  a 
person  or  family  from  a  progenitor. 

The  ancients  ranged  chaos  into  several  regions; 
and  in  that  order  successively  rising  one  from  an- 
other, as  if  it  were  a  pedigree  ox  genealogy.  Burnet. 

Genearcll  (je'ne-ark),  n.  [Gr.  genos,  race, 
and  archos,  a  chief.  ]  The  chief  of  a  family 
or  tribe. 

Genera  (jen'6-ra),  n.  pi  [From  L.  genus. 
See  Genus.]   The  plural  of  genus. 

Generability  (jen'er-a-bil"i-ti),  n.  Capabil- 
ity of  being  generated. 

The  genealogy  of  the  passions,  the  origin  of  ideas, 
and  the  generability  of  mind.  yohnstone. 

Generable  (jen'er-a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
generated,  begotten,  or  produced. 

Others  say  that  the  forms  of  particular  words  are 
generable  and  corruptible.  BentUy. 
General  (jen'er-al),  a.  [Fr. ,  from  L.  generalis, 
from  genus,  a  kind.    See  GENDER,  GENUS.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  whole  genus  or  kind;  relat- 
ing to  a  whole  class  or  order;  as,  a  general 
law  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  economy.— 

2.  Public ;  common  ;  relating  to  or  compre- 
hending the  whole  community ;  as,  the 
general  interest  or  safety  of  a  nation. 

The  wall  of  Paradise  upsprung. 
Which  to  our  .general  sire  gave  prospect  large 
Into  his  nether  empire  neighb'ring  round.  Milton. 

3.  Common  to  many  or  the  greatest  number; 
extensive,  though  not  universal ;  conimon ; 
usual;  ordinary;  as,  a,  general  opinion;  a 
general  custom.— 4.  Lax  in  signification;  not 
restrained  or  limited  to  a  particular  import; 
not  specific. 

Where  the  author  speaks  more  strictly  and  parti- 
cularly on  any  theme,  it  will  explain  the  more  loose 
and  general  expressions.  Watts. 

5.  Not  directed  to  a  single  object.  'The 
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general  rough-and-ready  education  of  such 
a  life.'    W.  Black. 

If  the  same  thing  be  peculiarly  evil,  that  general 
aversion  will  be  turned  into  a  particular  hatred 
against  it.  Spralt. 

6.  All  collectively;  whole. 

Our  general  forces  at  Bridgenorth  shall  meet.  Shak. 

7.  Taken  as  a  whole;  regarded  in  the  gross. 

Why,  my  lord  of  York  commends  the  plot  and  the 
general  course  of  the  action,  Shak. 

—This  word  affixed  to  another  word  is  com- 
mon in  names  expressive  of  rank  or  office.  See 
such  words  as  Adjdtant-general,  Attor- 
ney-general, &c. — General  agent,  in  law, 
a  person  who  is  authorized  by  his  principal 
to  execute  all  deeds,  sign  all  contracts,  or 
purchase  all  goods  required  in  a  particular 
trade,  business,  or  employment.— General 
dealer,  a  tradesman  who  deals  in  all  the 
articles  of  daily  use.  —  General  demurrer. 
See  Demurker.  — GejieraZ  issue.  See  Isstje. 
—General  charge,  in  Scots  law,  a  charge  the 
use  of  which  is  to  cause  the  heir  either  to 
represent  his  ancestor  or  to  renounce  the 
succession. — General  special  charge,  a  writ 
passing  the  signet,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  general  service,  and  to 
vest  by  a  fiction  of  law  those  subjects  which 
would  have  required  a  general  service  to 
have  vested  them  in  the  heir.  —General  lien, 
a  right  to  detain  a  chattel,  &c.,  until  pay- 
ment be  made,  not  only  for  the  particular 
article,  but  of  any  balance  that  may  be 
due  on  a  general  account  in  the  same  line 
of  business.  —  General  officer,  an  officer 
who  commands  an  army,  a  division,  or  a 
brigade.  —  General  Post-office.  See  POST- 
OFFICE.  —  General  service,  in  Scots  law,  a 
form  of  service  carrying  such  heritable  rights 
belonging  to  the  ancestor  as  do  not  require 
sasine,  ur  such  as  were  personally  vested  in 
him,  no  sasine  having  been  taken  on  them 
by  the  ancestor;  and  it  carries  all  that  by 
law  goes  to  the  heir-at-law.  See  Service. — 
General  ship,  a  ship  which  has  been  adver- 
tised by  the  owners  to  take  goods  from  a 
particular  port  at  a  particular  time,  and 
which  is  not  under  any  special  contract  to 
particular  merchants. — General  warrant,  a 
warrant  directed  against  no  particular  indi- 
vidual but  suspected  persons  generally. 

Nor  is  the  case  at  all  parallel  to  that  general 
Tvarrants,  or  any  similar  irregularity  into  which  an 
honest  government  may  inadvertently  be  led. 

Hallam. 

— Common,  General,  Universal.  See  under 
Common. 

General (jen'er-al),  atZt).  Generally.  'Should 

go  so  (7e»!eroZ  current."  Shak. 
General  (jen'er-al),  n.   1.  The  whole;  the 

total;  the  aggregate. 

A  history  painter  paints  man  m  general.  Reynolds. 

Used  in  the  singular,  and  without  the  ar- 
ticle.—2.  A  general  notion  or  term:  opposed 
to  particular. 

In  particulars  our  knowledge  begins,  and  so 
spreads  itself  by  degrees  to  generals.  Locke. 

3.  One  of  the  chief  military  officers  of  a 
country  or  government;  the  commander  of 
an  army  or  of  a  division  or  brigade;  a 
geueral-in-chief,  lieutenant-general,  major- 
general,  or  brigadier-general ;  a  general 
officer. — 4.  A  particular  beat  of  drum  or 
march,  being  that  which,  in  the  morning, 
gives  notice  for  the  infantry  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  march. — 5.  Eccles.  tlie  chief  of  an 
order  of  monks,  or  of  all  the  houses  or  con- 
gregations established  under  the  same  rule, 
e.t  The  public;  the  community;  the  vul- 
gar; with  the  definite  article. 

The  general  was  formerly  a  common  expression 
for  what  we  now  call  the  community  or  the  people. 
'  The  general  subject  to  a  well-wished  king, 
(juit  their  own  part  I  Shak.' 
'The  play.  I  remember,  pleased  not  the  million; 
'twas  caviare  to  the  ^f;:tfr<z/.    Shak.'  Craik. 

— In  general,  in  the  main ;  for  the  most 
part;  not  always  or  universally. 

I  have  shown  that  he  excels,  in  general,  under  each 
of  these  heads.  Addison. 

General  Assembly,  n.  The  supreme  court 
of  the  Estaljlished  Church  and  lYee  Church 
of  Scotland.    See  Assembly. 

Generale  (jen-er-a'le),  n.  pi.  Generalia 
(jen-er-a'li-a).  [L.  Neuter  of  adjective  gen- 
eralis,  general.]  That  which  is  general. 
Hence — 1.  The  usual  commons  in  a  religious 
house.— 2,  pi.  Generalities. 

There  is  need  of  a  set  of  intermediate  scientific 
truths,  derived  from  thehighergeneralitiesof  science, 
and  destined  to  serve  iiS  the  generalia  or  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  various  arts.  S^.  S.  Mill. 

Generalissimo  (jen'6r-al-is"si-mo),  n.  [It.] 
Tlie  chief  commander  of  an  army  or  mili- 


tary force  which  consists  of  two  or  more 
grand  divisions  under  separate  commanders. 
[The  term  is  not  used  in  the  British  army.] 

Pompey  had  deserved  the  name  of  Great ;  and 
Alexander  with  the  same  cognoniination  was  gene- 
ralissitno  of  Greece.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Generality  (jen-er-al'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  g(n(raliti; 
It.  generalitd.  See  Gends,  Gender.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  general;  the  quality  of  includ- 
ing species  or  particulars.  — 2.  A  statement 
which  is  general  or  not  specific;  that  which 
is  vague  by  reason  of  applying  to  a  whole 
class  collectively,  but  not  to  tlie  individuals 
composing  the  class  taken  severally:  par- 
ticularly, that  which  lacks  specificalness  or 
application  to  any  one  case;  thus,  'a  virtu- 
ous woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband '  is  a 
general  statement  or  a  generality,  while 
'the  Earl  of  Nithsdale's  wife  was  his  best 
friend  in  the  day  of  trouble'  is  a  specific 
statement  or  a  particular. 

Let  us  descend  from  generalities  to  particulars. 

Landor. 

3.  The  main  body ;  the  bulk ;  the  greatest 
part;  as,  the  generality  of  a  nation  or  of 
mankind. 

Generalizable  ( jen'er-al-iz-a-bl),  a.  That 
may  be  generalized,  or  brought  under  a 
general  rule,  or  referred  to  a  particular 
class  or  genus. 
E.\treme  cases  are,  ipso  nomine,  not gejieralizable. 

Coleridge. 

Generalization(jen'er-al-iz-a"shon) «.  l.The 
act  or  process  of  extending  from  particulars 
to  generals;  the  act  of  making  general,  or 
of  comprehending  under  a  common  name 
several  objects  agreeing  in  some  point, 
which  we  abstract  from  each  of  them,  and 
which  that  common  name  serves  to  indicate. 

Generalization  is  only  the  apprehension  of  the  one 
in  the  many.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

2.  A  general  inference. 

In  our  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  inductive 
process,  we  must  not  confine  our  notice  to  such^tv:- 
eralizations  from  experience  as  profess  to  be  univers- 
ally true.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Generalize  (jen'er-al-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
generalized;  ppr.  generalizing.  1.  To  reduce 
to  a  genus;  to  arrange  in  a  genus;  to  bring, 
as  a  particular  fact  or  series  of  facts,  into 
relation  with  a  wider  circle  of  facts. 

Copernicus  gejieralized  the  celestial  motions,  by 
merely  referring  them  to  the  moon's  motion.  New- 
ton .^'tf;;c7'(7/;sf(/  them  still  more,  by  referring  this  last 
to  the  motion  of  a  stone  through  the  air.  Nicholsoji. 

The  existence  of  a  man  with  such  mighty  powers 
of  discovery  and  demonstration  as  Newton,  and  the 
recognition  of  his  doctrines  among  his  contempora- 
ries, depend  upon  causes  which  do  not  admit  of 
being  generalized.  Sir  G.  C.  Leiuis. 

2.  To  deduce  as  a  general  principle  from  the 
consideration  of  many  particulars. 

A  mere  conclusion  generalized  from  a  great  multi- 
tude of  facts.  Coleridge. 

Generalize  (jen'er-al-iz),  v.i.  To  form  objects 
into  classes;  to  employ  one's  self  in  general- 
ization. 

The  reviewer  holds  that  we  pass  from  special  ex- 
periences to  universal  truths  in  virtue  of  'the  induc- 
tive propensity — the  irresistible  impulse  of  the  mind 
to  generalize  ad  infinitum.'  IVheivell. 

Generally  (jen'er-al-li),  adv.  1.  In  general; 
commonly;  extensively,  though  not  univers- 
ally; most  frequently,  but  not  without  ex- 
ceptions; as,  a  hot  iuxamax  generally  follows 
a  cold  winter ;  men  are  generally  more  dis- 
posed to  censure  than  to  praise. — 2.  In  the 
main ;  without  detail ;  in  the  whole  taken 
together. 

Generally  speaking,  they  live  very  quietly. 

Addison. 

3.  t  All  taken  together;  collectively;  in  a 
body. 

And  so  all  of  them  generalize  have  power  towards 
some  good  by  the  direction  of  reason. 

Sir  P,  Sydney. 
Therefore  I  counsel  that  all  Israel  be  getzerally 
gathered  unto  thee,  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  as 
the  sand  that  is  by  the  sea  for  multitude. 

2  Sam.  xvii.  ii. 
Syn.  Usually,  ordinarily,  commonly,  main- 
ly, principally,  chiefly. 

Generalness  (jen'er-al-nes),  n.  Wide  ex- 
tent, though  short  of  universality ;  frequency ; 
commonness. 

They  had,  with  a  general  consent,  rather  springing 
by  x\te  generalness  of  the  cause  than  of  any  artificial 
practice,  set  themselves  in  arms.      Sir  P.  Sidney. 

General-officer  (jen'er-al-of-fls-er),  n.  Milit. 
the  commander  of  an  army,  a  division,  or  a 
brigade. 

Generalship  ( jen'er-al-ship ),  n.  1.  The 
olHce  of  a  general ;  hence,  the  person  hold- 
ing the  rank  or  position  of  a  general. 

yowT generalship  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene. 

Goldsmith. 

2.  The  skill  and  conduct  of  a  general  officer; 


military  skill  in  a  commander,  exhibited  in 
the  judicious  arrangements  of  troops,  or 
the  operations  of  war. 

He  acknowledged  .  .  .  that  his  success  was  to  be 
attributed,  not  at  all  to  his  own  generalship,  but 
solely  to  the  valour  and  steadiness  of  his  troops. 

Macanlay. 

Hence— 3.  Management  or  judicious  tactics 
generally. 

This  was  looked  on  in  no  other  light,  but  as  an  art- 
ful stroke  oi generalship  in  Trim  to  raise  a  dust. 

Sterne. 

4.  The  discharge  of  the  functions  of  a  gene- 
ral ;  as,  the  affair  was  executed  under  his 

generalship. 

General-staff  (jen'fer-al-staf),  n.  Milit.  the 
staff  of  an  army. 

Generalty  (jen'er-al-ti),  n.  The  whole;  the 
totality.    Hale.  [Rare.] 

Generant  (jen'er-ant),  n.  [L.  generans, 
generantis,  ppr.  of  genero,  to  beget.  See 
Genus.]  That  which  generates.  'The  gen- 
erant is  supposed  to  be  the  sun.'  Ray. 

Some  believe  the  soul  made  by  God,  some  by 
angels,  and  some  by  the  generant.  Glanuille. 

Specifically , in  mrett.that  which  by  its  motion 
generates  or  is  conceived  as  generating  a 
line,  figure,  or  solid  body;  as,  an  isosceles 
triangle  revolving  on  the  perpendicular  let 
fall  from  its  apex  to  the  base  is  the  generant 
of  a  right  cone. 

Generant  (jen'er-ant),  a.  Generative;  be- 
getting ;  producing ;  specifically,  in  math. 
acting  as  a  generant  (see  the  noun). 

Generate  (jen'er-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gene- 
rated; ppr.  generating.  [L.  genero,  genera- 
turn,  to  beget.  See  Genus.]  1.  To  beget; 
to  procreate ;  to  propagate ;  to  produce  a 
being  similar  to  the  parent.— 2.  To  produce; 
to  cause  to  be  ;  to  bring  into  life ;  as,  great 
whales  which  the  waters  generated.— i.  To 
cause;  to  produce;  to  form. 

Sounds  3.re  generated  where  there  is  no  air  at  all. 

Bacon. 

Whatever  ge^terates  SL  quantity  of  good  chyle,  nmst 
likewise  generate  milk.  Arbtithjtot. 

— Generating  function,  a  term  applied  by 
Laplace,  in  solving  equations  of  differences, 
&c.,  to  denote  any  function  of  x,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  coefficients  of  its  ex- 
pansion in  powers  of  x. — Generating  line  or 
figure,  in  math,  is  that  line  or  figure  by  the 
motion  of  which  another  figure  or  solid  is 
supposed  to  be  described  or  generated. 
Generation  (jen-er-a'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
begetting;  procreation,  as  of  animals. — 
2.  iProduction;  formation;  as,  the  generation 
of  sounds.— 3.  In  math,  the  formation  or  de- 
scription of  a  line.geometrical  figure,or  mag- 
nitude of  three  dimensions,  by  the  motion 
of  a  point,  line,  or  figure  in  accordance  with 
a  mathematical  law. — 4.  A  single  succession 
in  natural  descent,  as  the  children  of  the 
same  parents ;  hence,  an  age  or  period  of 
time  between  one  succession  and  the  next. 
Thus  we  say,  the  third,  the  fourth,  or  the 
tenth  generation.    Gen.  xv.  16. 

A  link  among  the  days,  to  knit 

The  generatiojis  each  with  each.  Tejtnyson, 

5.  The  people  of  the  same  period  or  living 
at  the  same  time. 

O  faithless  and  perverse  generation .    Li.ke  ix.  41. 

6.  A  family;  a  race. 

We  plant  a  solid  foot  into  the  Time, 
And  mould  a  generation  strong  to  move. 

Te}inyson. 

7.  Progeny;  offspring. 

The  barb'rous  Scythian, 
Or  he  that  makes  \\\s generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 
Be  as  well  neighbour'd.  Shak. 

— Equivocal  or  spontaneous  generation,  in 
biology,  the  production  of  animals  and  plants 
without  previously  existing  parents, a  notion 
entertained  among  ancient  naturalists,  and 
under  the  title  of  ahiogenesis  now  lield  by 
some  extreme  evolutionists.  See  Abioge- 
NESIS. — Alternate  generation.  See  under 
Alternate. 

Generative  ( jen'er-at -iv),  a.  Having  the 
power  of  generating,  propagating,  or  pro- 
ducing; belonging  to  generation  or  the  act 
of  procreating. 

In  grains  and  kernels  the  greatest  part  is  the  nutri- 
ment of  the  generative  particle.     Sir  T.  BroTvne. 

If  there  hath  been  such  a  gradual  diminution  of  the 
generative  faculty  upon  the  earth,  why  was  there  not 
the  like  decay  in  the  production  of  vegetables? 

Beiitley. 

Generator  (jen'er-at-er),  n.  1.  He  who  or 
that  which  begets,  causes,  or  produces. — 
2.  In  music,  the  principal  sound  or  sounds 
by  which  others  are  produced,  as  the  lowest 
C  for  the  treble  of  the  harpsicliord,  wliich, 
besides  its  octave,  will  strike  an  attentive 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,  job; 


ii,  Ft.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  uAg;  wh,  whig;  zh,  azure.-  See  Key. 
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ear  with  its  twelfth  above,  or  G  in  alt.,  and 
with  Its  fifteenth  aliove,  or  C  in  alt,— 3.  A 
vessel  or  chamber  in  which  something  is 
generated ;  as,  the  generator  of  a  steam- 
engine,  or  in  gas-making  apparatus. 

Generatrix  (jen'er-a-triks),  n.  In  math. 
th;it  wliich  generates;  specifically,  the  point, 
line,  or  figure  which  by  its  motion  generates 
a  line,  surface,  or  solid. 

Generic,  Generical  (je-ne'rik,  je-ne'rik-al), 
a.  [Fr.  geJU'riijiie,  from  L.  genus,  generis, 
kind.  See  GEiNDER,  Genus.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
a  genus  or  kind;  comprehending  the  genus, 
as  distinct  from  the  species,  or  from  another 
genus.  A  generic  description  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  genus;  a  generic  difference  is  a 
difference  in  genus;  a  generic  name  is  the 
denomination  which  comprehends  all  the 
species,  as  of  animals,  plants,  or  fossils, 
which  have  certain  essential  and  peculiar 
characters  in  ccmimon :  thus  Canis  is  the 
generic  name  of  animals  of  the  dog  kirnl; 
i'elis,  of  the  cat  kind ;  Cervus,  of  tlie  deer 
kind. 

These  men — whom  modern  writers  set  down  as  the 
Sophists,  and  denounce  as  tlie  moral  pestilence  of 
their  age — were  not  distinguished  in  any  marked  or 
generic  way  from  their  predecessors.  Grote. 

2.  Very  comprehensive ;  referring  to  large 
classes  or  their  cliaracteristics ;  general ; 
thus,  animal,  citg,  are  generic  nouns. 
Generically  (je-ne'rik-al-li),  adv.  With  re- 
gard to  genus;  as,  an  animal  generically 
distinct  from  another,  or  two  animals  gene- 
rie.alhj  allied. 

Geneficalness  (je-ne'rik-al-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  generical. 

Generiflcation  (.|e-ne'ri-fi-ka"shon),  n.  [L. 
genus,  generis,  kind,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
The  act  of  generalizing. 

Out  of  tiiis  the  universal  is  elaborated  generiji- 

rnth'ii.  Sir  IV.  Hamillon. 

Generosity  (jen-er-os'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  genirosite, 
L.  generositas,  from  gencrosus,  of  good  or 
noble  birth,  noble-minded,  from  genus,  race, 
kind,  high  birth,  blood,  family.]  1.  The 
quality  of  being  generous;  nobleness  of  soul; 
magnanimity;  liberality  of  sentiment;  more 
specifically,  a  disposition  to  give  liberally  or 
to  bestow  favours;  a  quality  of  the  heart  or 
mind  opposed  to  meanness  or  parsimony. 

Generosity  is  in  notliing  more  seen  than  in  a  candid 
estimation  of  other  men's  virtues  and  good  qualities. 

Barroii}. 

The  true  heroic  type  of  a  Celtic  warrior  adds  to 
his  courage  and  self-sacrifice  a  gejterosity  and  a 
gentleness  which  make  him  one  of  the  most  finely- 
tempered  specimens  of  humanity.      Pro/.  Blackie. 

2.  Liberality  in  act;  munificence;  as,  the 
object  of  one's  generosity. 
Generous  (jen'er-us),  a.  [L.  generosvs,  Fr 
geni'reux,  from  genus,  birth,  extraction, 
family.  See  Genus.]  1.  Primarily,  being  of 
honourable  birth  or  origin ;  hence,  nolile ; 
honourable;  magnanimous:  applied  toper- 
sons;  as,  a  generotis  foe;  a  generous  critic. 

Twice  have  the  trumpets  sounded  ; 
The ^'eneroiis  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  hent  the  gates.  S/tn^. 
I  know  the  Table  Round,  my  friends  of  old ; 
All  brave,  and  many  generous,  and  some  chaste. 

Te;tHyso?t. 

2.  Noble;  honourable:  applied  to  things;  as, 
a  generous  virtue  ;  generous  boldness.  — 
:3.  Liberal;  bountiftd;  munificent;  free  to 
give ;  as,  a  gene  rous  f  riend ;  a  generous  father. 
'Noble  by  heritage,  generous,  and  free.' 
Carey. —i.  Strong;  full  of  spirit;  as, generous 
wine.~5.  Fidl;  overflowing;  abundant;  as, 
a  generous  cup;  a  generous  table.— 6.  Pos- 
sessed of  or  showing  blood  or  breeding; 
spirited;  courageous;  as,  a  ^eiierous  steed. 

Act?eon  spies 
His  op'ning  hounds,  and  now  he  hears  their  cries: 
A  j.v;i'rt?j(j- pack.  Addison. 

Generously  (jen'er-us-li),  adv.  Tn  a  generous 
manner;  honourably;  not  meanly;  nobly; 
magnanimously;  liberally;  munificently 

Generousness(jen'er-us-nes),  n.  The  c|uality 
of  being  generous;  magnanimity;  nobleness 
of  minti;  liberality;  munificence;  generosity. 

Genesial  (je-ne'si-al),  a.  (Gr  genesis,  origin, 
generation.  See  Genesis.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  generation. 

GenesiOlOgy  (jen-e'si-ol"o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  gene- 
sis, origin,  generation,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
The  science  or  doctrines  of  generation. 

Genesis  (jen'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  genesis,  from 
gennao,  to  beget.  See  GENDER,  Genus.] 
1.  The  act  of  producing  or  giving  origin  to; 
generation;  origination. 

The  origin  and  genesis  of  poor  Stirling's  club. 

Caj-iyie. 

Those  to  whom  the  nai.\iTa.\  genesis  of  simpler  phe- 
nomena has  been  made  manifest,  still  believe  in  the 
supernatur,:d  genesis  of  phenomena  which  cannot 
have  their  causes  readily  traced.         H.  Spencer. 


2.  An  explanation  of  the  origin  of  anything. 

3.  The  first  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  of  the  human  race  In  the  original 
Hebrew  this  book  has  no  title;  the  present 
title  was  prefixed  to  it  by  those  who  trans- 
lated it  into  Greek. —4.  In  geom.  same  as 
Generation,  3. 

Genet  (jen'et),  n.  [Fr.  genette,  Sp.  ginete,  a 
light-horseman,  in  O.Sp.  a  horse,  'named 
from  the  Berber  tribe  of  Zeneta,  who  sup- 
plied the  Moorish  sultans  of  Grenada  with 
a  body  of  horse  on  which  they  placed  great 
reUance."  Wedgwood.]  A  small-sized,  well- 
proportioned  iSpanish  horse.  Written  also 
Jennet. 

Genet,  Genette  (je-nef),  n.  [L.L.  geneta, 
Sp.  giaeta,  from  Ar.  djerneit.]  1.  The 
Virerra  genctta,  a  carnivorous  animal  be- 
longing to  tlie  family  Viverridfe  (civets  and 
genets).  The  genet  is  a  native  of  the  western 
parts  of  Asia,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  very 
small  cat,  but  of  a  longer  form,  with  a 
sharp -pointed  snout,  upright  ears,  and  a 
very  long  tail.  It  has  a  very  beautiful  soft 
fur,  and,  like  the  civet,  produces  an  agree- 
able perfume.  It  is  of  a  mild  disposition, 
and  easily  tamed.— 2.  The  fur  of  the  genet, 
whicli  is  made  into  muffs  and  tippets;  hence, 
cat  skins  made  up  in  imitation  of  this  fur 
ami  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Genethliac  (je-nctli'li-ak),  n.  1.  A  birthday- 
poem.  —2.  t  One  wlio  is  versed  in  genethliaes. 

GenetMiacal,  Genethliac  (je-neth-li'a-kal, 
je-neth'li-ak),  o,.  [Gr.  genethliakos,  from 
genethle,  birth.]  Pertaining  to  nativities 
as  calculated  by  astrologers ;  showing  the 
positions  of  the  stars  at  the  birth  of  any 
person.  [Rare] 

The  night  immediately  before  he  was  slighting  the 
art  of  those  foolish  astrologers  and  genethliacal 
ephemerists,  that  use  to  pry  into  the  horoscope  of 
nativities.  Ho-well. 

Genethliaes  (je-neth'li-aks),  n.  The  science 
of  calculating  nativities,  or  predicting  the 
future  events  of  life  from  the  stars  which 
preside  at  the  birth  of  persons.  Butler. 
[Rare.] 

Genethlialogy  ( je-nethai-al"o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
genethlialogia,  from  genethle,  birth,  and 
logos,  a  discourse.]  A  species  of  divination 
by  astrological  observation,  as  to  the  future 
destinies  of  one  newly  born. 

It  seems  by  Strabo  that  one  of  the  sects  of  the 
Chaldeans  did  so  hold  to  astronomy  still,  that  they 
wholly  TG'idcKtd  genethlittiogy.  Stillingjleet. 

Genethliatic  (je-neth'li-at"ik),  «.  One  who 
calculates  nativities.    Drummond.  [Rare.] 

Genetic,  Genetical  (jen-et'ik,  jen-et'ik-al), 
a.  [Gr.  genesis,  generation,  from  gennao,  to 
beget.]  Relating  to  generation;  pertaining 
to  the  origin  of  a  thing  or  its  mode  of  pro- 
duction; as,  genetic  development. 

Man  considers  as  accidental  whatever  he  is  unable 
to  explam  in  the  planetary  formation  on  purely 
ettc  principles.  Cosmos. 

In  order  to  apply  mineralogy  to  geological  research 
we  must  study  thegenetic  relations  of  minerals — that 
is  to  say.  we  nmst  endeavour  to  discover  their  modes 
of  production,  and  the  circumstances  which  were 
necessary  or  conducive  to  their  appearance  in  the 
positions  and  in  the -combinations  in  which  we  now 
find  them.  Jukes  and  Geikie. 

Genetic  (jen-et'ik),  n.  [Gr.  genesis,  genera- 
tion.] In  med.  a  medicine  which  acts  on 
the  sexual  organs. 

Genetically  (jen-et'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
genetic  manner;  by  means  of  genetics. 

Genette  (je-nef),  n.   See  Genet. 

Gene'va  (je-ne'va),  n.  [Fr.  geniivre,  It.  gine- 
pro,  L.  juniperus,  juniper  ]  A  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  grain  or  malt,  witli  tlie  addition 
of  juniper-berries.  But  instead  of  these 
berries  the  spirit  is  sometimes  flavoured 
with  the  oil  of  turpentine.  The  word  is  now 
usually  in  the  form  gin. 

Gene'va  Bible,  n.  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in 
English,  printed  at  Geneva;  first  in  1560. 
This  copy  was  in  common  use  in  England 
till  the  version  made  by  order  of  King  James 
was  introduced,  and  it  was  laid  aside  by  the 
Calvinists  with  reluctance. 

Gene'Van  (je-ne'van),  a.  Pertaining  to  Ge- 
neva. 

Gene'yan  (je-ne'van),  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of 
Geneva;  a  Genevese.— 2.  An  adherent  of 
Genevan  or  Calvinistic  theology;  a  Calvinist. 
See  Calvinism. 

Gene'vanism  (je-ne'van-izm),  n.  [From 
Geneva,  where  Calvin  resided.]  Calvinism. 

Gene'va-watch  (je-ne'va-wach),  n.  A  watch 
made  at  Geneva  or  of  Swiss  manufacture, 
generally  of  less  size  than  the  English  watch, 
and  having  neither  fuse  nor  chain;  hence,  a 
watch  resembling  this  in  form  or  construc- 


tion. These  watches  are  for  the  most  part 
of  inferior  workmanship  and  finish  to  home- 
made watches,  and  consequently  consider- 
ably lower  in  price. 

Gene'vrese  (je-ne-vez'),  n.  (tijjr/.  ami  pi.  A  na- 
tive or  natives  of  Geneva. 

Genevese  ( je-ne-vez'),  a.  Relating  to  Geneva. 

Genial  (je'ui-al),  a.  [L.  getiialis,  from  genius, 
tlie  spirit  or  nature  of  a  man.]  1.  Contribu- 
ting to  propagation  or  production;  that 
causes  to  produce. 

Creator,  Venus,  power  of  love.  Dryde7i. 

2.  t  Presiding  over  marriage;  promoting  or 
assisting  at  marriage. 

What  day  the  genial  angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her  in  naked  beauty.  Milton. 

3.  Characterized  by  kindly  warmth  of  dis- 
position and  manners  such  as  promotes 
cheerfulness  on  the  i)art  of  others;  cordial; 
kindly;  sympatheticidly  cheerful;  as,  a  fine 
genial  nature,  'The  celebrated  drinking 
ode  of  this  (?c«iaZ  archdeacon.'  Warton.— 

4.  Enlivening ;  warming ;  comforting ;  con- 
tributing to  life  and  cheerfulness;  support- 
ing life.  'The  grand  genial  power  of  the 
system,  that  visible  god  the  sun.'  ^\'(trhur- 
ton.-—5.  I'fative;  natural;  innate.  'Katural 
incapacity  and  genial  indisposition.'  Sir  T. 
Browne.  [Rare.]— 6.  Relating  to  or  exhiljit- 
ing  genius.  [Rare.] 

Men  of  genius  have  often  attached  the  highest 
value  to  their  lessgenitt/  works.  Hare. 

Genial,  Genian  (je-ni'al,  je-ni'an),  a.  [Gr. 
geneiun,  the  chin.]  Pertaining  to  the  chin; 
as,  the  genial  or  genian  processes. 

Geniality  (je-ni-al'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
iiuality  of  being  genial;  sympathetic  cheer- 
fulness or  cordiality. 

The  arch  of  the  prominent  eyebrows,  the  well- 
shaped  Grecian  nose,  the  smiles  lurking  in  the  corners 
of  the  tight  pressed  lips,  show  an  iimate  geniality 
which  might  be  dashed  with  bitter  on  occasion. 

Edin.  Rev. 

Genially  (je'ni-al-li),  adv.  In  a  genial  man- 
ner; specifically,  (a)\  by  genius  or  nature ; 
naturally. 

Some  men  ^re  genially  disposed  to  some  opinions, 
and  naturally  as  averse  to  others.  Glan-ville. 

(b)  In  a  manner  such  as  to  comfort  or  en- 
liven; cheerfully;  kindlily. 

The  splendid  sun  genially  warmeth  the  fertile  earth. 

Harris. 

Genialness  (je'ni-al-nes),  71.    The  state  or 

quality  of  being  genial. 
Geniculate  (je-nik'u-liit),  v.t.  To  form  joints 

iir  knots. 

Geniculated,  Geniculate  (je-nik'fl-lat-ed, 

je-nik'ii-lat),  a.  [L,  genicnlatus,  ivomgenicu- 
lum,  a  knot  or  j(jint,  from  the  root  of  genu, 
the  knee,  SeeKNEE  ]  Kneed;  knee-jointed; 
in  bot.  having  joints  like  the  knee  a  little 
bent;  as,  a  geniculate  stem  or  peduncle. 
Geniculation  (je-nik'ti-la"shon),  n.  1.  Knot- 
tlness;  tlie  state  of  having  knots  or  joints 
like  a  knee.— 2.  The  act  of  kneeling. 

There  are  five  points  in  question  :  the  sr.lemn  fes- 
tivities; the  private  use  of  either  sacrament ;  geniat- 
latton  at  the  eucharist,  &c.  Bp.  Hall. 

Geniculum  (je-nik'ii-lum),  n.  [L.]  In  hot. 
a  knot  or  joint  in  the  stalk  of  a  plant. 

Geniet  (je'ni).  [Fr  ]  Disposition  ;  inclina- 
tion ;  turn  of  mind;  genius.  'An  esurient 
in  antiquities.'    Lifeo.fA.  Wood. 

Genie  (je'ne),  n.  pi.  Genii  (je'ne-i).  [A  form 
due  to  the  attraction  of  the  word  genius.'] 
Same  as  Jinnee. 

GeniOt  (je'ni-6),  n.  [It.,  from  L.  genius,  the 
spirit  or  nature  of  a  man.  ]  A  man  of  a  par- 
ticular turn  of  mind.  Tatler. 

Genioglossus  ( je-ni'6-glos-sus),  n.  [Gr. 
geneion,  chin,  and  glossa,  tongue.]  In  anat. 
a  muscle  situated  between  the  tongue  and 
the  lower  jaw. 

Geniohyoideus  (je-ni'6-hi-oi"de-us),  n.  [Gr. 
geneion,  chin, and hyoeides,  the  hyoid  bone.] 
A  muscle  attached  to  the  mental  process  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and 
serving  to  pull  tlie  throat  upwards. 

Genioplasty  (je-ni'o-plas-ti),  n.  [Gr.  geneion, 
the  chin,  and  plasso,  to  form.]  In  surg.  the 
operation  of  restoring  the  chin. 

Genipap  (jeu'i-pap).  n.  [Genipapo,  the 
Guiana  name.]  Tlie  fruit  of  a  South  Amer- 
ican and  West  Indian  tree,  the  Genipa  amer- 
icana.  nat.  order  Rubiaceoe;  it  is  about  the 
size  of  an  orange,  and  of  a  pleasant  vinous 
flavour.  In  Surinam  it  is  often  called  Mar- 
malade Box. 

Genista  (je-nis'ta),  n.  A  large  genus  of 
shrubby  leguminous  plants,  comprising 
al)ont  100  species,  natives  chiefly  of  the 
Mediterranean  region.  Western  Asia,  and 
the  Canary  Islands.  G.  tinctoria  (the  dyer's 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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green-weed)  Is  frequent  in  England  and  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland ;  It  was  formerly  em- 


Dyer's  Green-weed  {Gem'sta  tincton'a). 

ployed  to  dye  yarn  of  a  yellow  colour,  but 
has  long  been  superseded  by  other  dyes. 

Genital  (jen'it-al),  (t.  [L.  genitalis,  from  the 
root  of  gigno,  to  beget.]  Pertaining  to  gen- 
eration or'  the  act  of  begetting. 

Genitals  (jen'it-alz),  n.  pi.  The  parts  of  an 
animal  which  are  the  immediate  instruments 
of  generation  ;  the  privates ;  the  sexual  or- 
gans. 

Geniting  (jen'it-ing),  n.  A  species  of  apple 
that  I'ipens  very  early.  Written  also  Jen- 
neting, Jtineatiug,  &c. 

Genitival  (jen'it-iv-al),  a.  Relating  to  the 
.genitive.  '  The  genitival  ending.'  E.  Guest. 

Geniti'Ve  (jen'it-iv),  a.  [L.  genitivus,  from 
gigno,  genitum,  to  beget.  The  L.  casus 
genitinus,  genitive  case,  was  a  mistransla- 
tion of  the  Gr.  genike  ptosis,  general  case. 
See  extract  undernext  article.]  Ingram. 
pertaining  to  or  indicating  origin,  source, 
possession,  and  the  like;  a  term  applied  to 
a  case  in  the  declension  of  nouns,  adjectives, 
pronouns,  &c.,  in  English  called  the  pos- 
sessive case,  or  to  the  relation  expressed 
by  such  a  case;  as,  patris,  'of  a  father,  a 
father's,"  is  the  genitive  case  of  the  Latin 
noun  pater,  a  father. 

Genitive  (jen'it-iv),  n.  in  gram,  a  case  in 
the  declension  of  nouns,  adjectives,  pro- 
nouns, participles,  &c.,  expressing  in  the 
widest  sense  the  genus  or  kind  to  which 
something  belongs,  or  more  specifically 
source,  origin,  possession,  and  the  like ;  in 
English  grammar,  the  possessive  case.  See 
extract. 

The  Latin  geniti-ujts  is  a  mere  blunder,  for  the 
Greek  word  f^e}tike  could  never  mean  genitii'us. 
.  .  .  Ginike  in  Greek  had  a  much  wider,  a  much 
more  philosophical  meaning.  It  meant  casiis gener- 
aiis,  the  general  case,  or  rather  the  case  which  ex- 
presses the  genus  or  kind.  This  is  the  real  power  of 
the ggnifi-ve.  If  I  say,  'a  bird  of  the  water."  'of  the 
water'  defines  the  genus  to  which  a  certain  bird  be- 
longs; it  refers  to  tlie  genus  of  water  birds.  '  Man  of 
the  mountains'  means  a  mountaineer.  In  phrases 
such  as  '  son  of  the  father'  or  '  father  of  the  son.'  the 
genitives  have  the  same  effect.  They  predicate 
something  of  the  son  or  of  the  father,  and  if  we  dis- 
tinguished between  the  sons  of  the  father  and  the 
sons  of  the  mother,  tlie  genitives  would  mark  the 
class  or  genus  to  which  the  sons  respectively  be- 
longed. Max  MiUler. 

Genitor  (jen'it-er),  «.  1.  One  who  procreates; 
a  sire;  a  father. 

^'^^h  genitors.  unconscious  did  they  cull 
Time's  sweet  first  fruit.  ICeats. 

2.  t  pi.  The  genitals. 

Genitoriest  (jen'it-o-rlz),  n.  pi.  Genitals. 

They  cut  off  his  genitories,  and  sent  tliem  for  a 
present  to  the  Duke  of  Main.  Hovjell. 

Geniture  (jeu'i-tur),  n.  Generation;  pro- 
creation; birth. 

Genius  (je'ni-us),  71.  [L.,  a  good  or  evil 
spirit  or  demon  supposed  to  preside  over  a 
man's  destiny  in  life,  that  is,  to  direct  his 
actions,  and  be  liis  guard  and  guide:  rarely 
used  as  equivalent  to  talents— from  the  root 
of  gitjno,  Gr.  gennao,  to  beget.  See  Gbn'US.] 

1.  A  tutelary  deity;  the  ruling  and  protect- 
ing power  of  men,  places,  or  things;  a  good 
or  evil  spirit  supposed  to  be  attached  to  a 
person  and  influence  his  actions.  [In  this 
sense  the  plural  is  genii.] 

The  murkiest  den. 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong'st  suggestion 
Our  v/orSGr  genius  can.  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust.  Shak. 
Still  had  she  gazed;  but  midst  the  tide 
Two  angel  fitrnis  were  seen  to  glide. 
The  genii  of  the  stream.  Gray. 

2.  The  peculiar  structure  of  mind  which  is 
.given  by  nature  to  an  individual,  or  that  dis- 
position or  bent  of  mind  which  is  peculiar  to 


every  man,  and  which  qualifies  him  for  a  par- 
ticular employment ;  a  particular  natural 
talent  or  aptitude  of  mind  which  fits  a  man 
in  an  eminent  degree  for  a  particular  study 
or  course  of  life;  as,  a  genius  for  history,  for 
poetry,  or  painting.  'A  genius  for  friend- 
ship.' Sir  W.  Scott.  ~3.  That  mental  faculty 
or  combination  of  faculties  by  which  a  per- 
son is  enabled  to  produce  some  original  and 
admirable  creation,  especially  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  literature  and  the  flue  arts;  intel- 
lectual endowment  of  the  highest  kind;  un- 
common powers  of  intellect,  particularly  the 
power  of  invention  or  of  producing  original 
combinations ;  as.  Homer  was  a  man  of 
genius. 

Genius  is  that  tnode  of  intellectual  power  which 
moves  in  alliance  with  the  genial  nature;  i.e.,  with 
the  capacities  of  pleasure  and  pain  ;  whereas  talent 
has  no  vestige  of  such  an  alliance,  and  is  perfectly 
independent  of  all  human  sensibilities.    De  Quiiicey. 

The  true  gejiius  is  a  mind  of  large  general  powers, 
accidentally  determined  to  some  particular  direction. 

yoknso?t. 

Hence — 4.  A  man  endowed  with  uncommon 
vigour  of  mind;  a  man  of  superior  intellec- 
tual faculties  ;  as,  Shakspere  was  a  lare 
genius.  —  5.  The  distinguisliing  character, 
bent,  or  tendency,  as  of  a  nation,  a  religion, 
apolitical  constitution,  or  the  like;  peculiar 
character;  peculiar  constitution;  pervading 
spirit  or  influence  from  associations  or  other- 
wise; as,  the  genius  of  the  times;  the  genius 
of  a  language;  the  genius  of  Christianity  or 
of  the  Semitic  races. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  in  Palestine,  I  met  a  Ger- 
man student./vho  was  accumulating  materials  for  the 
history  of  Christianity  and  studying  the  geJiius  of 
the  place.  Disraeli. 

'Genius,  Wisdom,  Abilities,  Talents,  Parts, 
Ingenuity,  Capacity,'  Cleverness.  'Genius 
is  the  power  of  new  combination,  and  may 
be  shown  in  a  campaign,  a  plan  of  policy, 
a  steam-engine,  a  system  of  philosophy, 
or  an  epic  poem.  It  seems  to  require 
seriousness  and  some  dignity  in  the  pur- 
pose. ...  In  weaving  together  the  parts 
of  an  argument,  or  the  incidents  of  a  tale, 
it  receives  the  inferior  name  of  ingen- 
uity. Wisdom  is  the  habitual  employment 
of  a  patient  and  comprehensive  under- 
standing in  combining  various  and  remote 
means  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. .  .  .  ^  biiif iss  may  be  exerted  in  con- 
duct or  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  rather 
in  the  former.  .  .  .  Talents  are  the  power  of 
executing  well  a  conception,  either  original 
or  adopted.  .  .  .  Farts  have  lost  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  dignity.  They  were 
used  in  the  last  century  perhaps  almost  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  now  rather  employ 
talents.  .  .  .  Capacity  is  a  power  of  acquir- 
ing. It  is  most  remarkable  in  the  different 
degrees  of  facility  with  which  different  men 
acquire  a  language.'  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 
To  the  above  it  may  be  added  that  properly 
capacity  is  passive  power,  or  the  power  of 
receiving,  while  ability  is  active  power,  or 
the  power  of  doing.  Cleverness  designates 
mental  dexterity  and  quickness,  and  is  evid- 
enced by  facility  in  acquiring  a  new  subject, 
or  by  happy  smartness  in  expressing  one's 
conceptions. 
Genius  loci  (je'ni-us  lo'si).  [L.]  The  pre- 
siding divinity  of  a  place;  and  hence,  the 
pervading  spirit  of  a  place  or  institution,  as 
of  a  college,  <fec. 

Genlese,  «•  An  old  architectural  term:  ela- 
borate carving  in  open  work;  the  cusps  or 
foliations  of  an  arch.  Often  written  Gcntese. 

A  term  of  doubtful  meaning  applied  by  William  of 
"Worcester  apparently  to  the  cusps  or  featherings  in 
the  arch  of  a  doorway.  Oxford  Glossary. 

Genoese  (jen'o-ez),  a.    Relating  to  Genoa. 
Genoese  (jen'6-ez),  n.   An  inhabitant  or  the 
people  of  Genoa  in  Italy. 
Genouilliere  (zhnol-yar),  n.    [Fr.,  from 
L.  genu,  the  knee.]   1.  A  steel  covering  for 
the  knees,  which,  with  the  elbow-caps,  may 
be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the 
coverings  of  plate  with   which  knights 
ultimately  encased 
themselves.  Gen- 
ouilliferes  first  ap- 
pear  in   the  thir- 
teenth  century.  — 
2.  In  fort,  (a)  the 
part  of  the  interior 
slope  of  the  parapet 
below  the  sill  of  an 
embrasure.   It  cov- 
ers the  lower  part 
of  the  gim-carriage. 
(ft)  The  height  of  the  parapet  above  the 
banquette  in  a  barbette  battery. 


Genouilliferes. 


Genre  (zhafi-r),n.  [Fr  ,  from  'L.genus, generis, 
kind.]  In  painting,  a  term  originally  ap- 
plied to  any  kind  of  painting  accompanied 
by  a  distinctive  epithet,  as  genre  historique, 
historical  painting;  genre  du  paysage,  land- 
scape painting,  &c. ;  but  now  more  definitely 
applied  to  paintings  which  do  not  belong  to 
any  of  the  higher  or  specific  classes,  but 
depict  scenes  of  ordinary  life,  as  domestic, 
rural,  or  village  scenes.  "Wilkie,  Ostade, 
Gerard  Dow,  Teniers,  &c.,  are  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  genre  painters.  Tlie 
term  is  applied  in  an  analogous  sense  to 
sculpture  and  the  drama. 

Gens  (jens),  n.  pi.  Gentes  (jen'tez).  [L., 
allied  to  genus,  gigno,  and  the  Gr.  genos, 
gignomai,  and  originally  signifying  kin.]  In 
ancient  Rome,  a  clan  or  house  embracing 
several  families  united  together  by  a  com- 
mon name  and  certain  religious  rites;  as,  the 
Fabian  gens,  all  bearing  the  name  Fabius; 
the  .Julian  gens,  all  named  Julius;  the  Cor- 
nelian gens,  the  Valerian  gens,  &c. 

Gentt  (jent),  a.    Elegant;  pretty;  gentle. 

"Well,  worthy  impel  said  then  the  lady getit. 
And  pupil  fit  for  such  a  tutor"s  liand.  Spen.'^er. 

Gent  (jent).  An  abbreviation  for  Gentleman. 

And  behold  at  this  moment  the  reverend  gent  en- 
ters from  the  vestry.  Thackeray. 

Genteel  (jen-tel'),  a.  [Fr.  gentil;  L.  gentilis, 
from  gens,  gentis,  race,  stock,  family,  and 
with  the  sense  of  noble  or  at  least  respect- 
able birth,  as  we  use  hirth  and  family.  See 
Genus.]  l.  Polite;  well  bred;  easy  and 
graceful  in  manners  or  behaviour;  ha"ving 
the  manners  of  well-bred  people;  free  from 
vulgarity;  refined;  as,  genteel  company; 
genteel  guests ;  genteel  manners  or  behav- 
iour; a  (/enteei  address. —2.  Graceful  in  mien 
or  form ;  elegant  in  appearance,  dress,  or 
manner. 

Genteel  in  personage. 
Conduct  and  equipage; 
Noble  by  heritage. 
Generous  and  free.  Carey. 

3.  Free  from  anything  low  or  vulgar;  dealing 
with  the  habits  or  manners  of  well-lired 
society;  not  partaking  of  farce  or  bufi'oon- 
ery;  as,  genteel  comedy. —  4.  Sufficient  to 
maintain  a  person  in  a  comfortable  position 
in  life;  furnishing  a  competence;  si,i,a. genteel 
allowance. 

"Whoever  supposes  that  Lady  Austen's  fortune  is 
precarious  is  mistaken.  I  can  assure  you  .  .  .  that 
it  is  both  ge?iteel  and  perfectly  safe.  Coiuper. 

Syn.  Polite,  well-bred,  well-mannered,  well- 
behaved,  refined,  polished,  elegant,  man- 
nerly. 

Genteelish  (jen-tel'ish),  a.  Somewhat  gen- 
teel. [Rare.] 

Genteelly  (jen-tel'Ii),  adv.  In  a  genteel 
manner;  politely;  gracefully:  elegantly;  in 
the  manner  of  well-bred  people. 
Genteelness  (jen-tel'nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  genteel;  gracefulness  of 
manners  or  person;  elegance;  politeness. — 
2.  Qualities  befitting  a  person  of  rank. 
Genterie.t  n.  Gentility.  Chaucer. 
Gen"tese  (jen'tez),  ?!.  See  Genlese. 
Gen"tian  (jen'shi-an),  n.  [L.  gentianasaii 
to  be  named  after  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria, 
who  first  experi- 
enced the  virtue 
of  gentian.]  The 
name  given  to  the 
members  of  the 
genus  Gentiana,  a 
large  genus  of  bit- 
tei'  herbaceous 
plants,  having  op- 
posite,often  strong- 
ly ribbed,  leaves, 
and  blue,  yellow, 
or  red.  often  showy 
flowers.  The  calyx 
consists  of  four  or 
five  valvate  seg- 
ments, and  the  co- 
rolla is  four-  or  five- 
parted;  the  fruit  is 
a  two-valved,  one- 
celled,  many-seeded  capsule.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  nativesof  hilly  or  mountainous 
districts  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The 
most  important  species  is  Gentiana  lutea,  a 
native  of  Switzerland  and  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Germany.  The  root,  the  only  medi- 
cinal part  of  the  plant,  has  a  yellowish 
brown  colour  and  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  is 
in  frequent  use  as  a  tonic.  Many  of  the 
blue-flowered  species,  as  G.  ar.aulis,  G.  niv- 
alis, and  G.  verna..  are  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  ornamental  of  European  alpine 
plants.    Five  species  are  British. 


Gentian  Plant  (Gentiana 
lutea). 


ch,  chain;     6h,  Sc.  loch; 


j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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GentianaceSB  (jen'shi-an-a"se-e),  n.  pi.  An 
order  of  monopetalous  exogens,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  annual  or  perennial 
herbaceous  plants,  with  opposite  often  con- 
nate entire  leaves,  and  yellow,  red,  blue,  or 
wliite  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  dichoto- 
mous  or  trichotomous  cymes  or  in  globose 
terminal  heads.  All  are  characterized  by 
their  bitter  principle,  which  in  some  in- 
stances is  employed  in  medicine.  (See  Gen- 
tian.) The  order  contains  about  620  spe- 
cies, which  are  widely  dispersed  throughout 
the  world,  occurring  most  plentifully  in 
temperate  mountainous  regions.  Some  very 
handsome  species  are  tropical,  while  a  few 
occm'  in  Arctic  latitudes. 

Gentian-bitter  (jen'shi-an-bit-ter),  n.  The 
active  tonic  principle  of  gentian  separated 
from  the  aqueous  infusion  of  the  root  by 
animal  charcoal,  and  extracted  therefrom 
by  hot  alcohol.  It  is  yellow,  uncrystalliz- 
able,  ariimatic,  is  much  used  in  medicine, 
and  has  been  used  instead  of  hops  in  beer. 

Gentianella  (jen'shi-an-el"la),  n.  1  A  name 
often  applied  to  Gentiana  acaulis.  —  2.  A 
kind  of  blue  colour. 

Gentianin  (jeu'shi-an-in),  n.  In  chem.  the 
bitter  principle  of  gentian.  Called  also 
Gentianic  Acid,  Gentisic  Acid,  and  Gen- 
tisin. 

Gentian-spirit  (jen'shi-an-spi-rit),  «.  An 
alcoholic  liiiuor  produced  by  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation of  the  infusion  of  gentian.  It  is 
much  drunk  by  the  Swiss. 

Gentil,  Gentle  (jen'til,  jen'tl),  n.  A  species 
of  trained  falcon  or  hawk. 

Gentil,  t  a.  Well-born ;  of  a  noble  family. 
Chaucer. 

Gentile  (jen'til),  n.  [L.  gentilis,  from  gem, 
gent  is,  nation,  race.]  In  Scrip,  any  one  be- 
longing to  the  (non- Jewish)  nations;  a  wor- 
shipper of  false  gods;  any  person  not  a  Jew 
or  a  Christian;  a  heathen.  The  Hebrews  in- 
cluded in  the  term  goiin,  or  nations,  all  the 
tribes  of  men  who  had  not  received  the  true 
faith,  and  were  not  circumcised.  The 
Christians  translated  goim  by  the  L.gentes, 
and  imitated  the  Jews  in  giving  the  name 
gentiles  to  all  nations  who  were  not  Jews 
or  Ciiristians.  In  civil  affairs  the  denomi- 
nation was  given  to  all  nations  who  were 
not  Komans.  _ 

Gentile  (jen'til),  a.  1.  Belonging  to  the  non- 
Jewish  nations ;  pertaining  to  a  heathen 
people  or  heathen  peoples. — 2.  In  gram. 
denoting  one's  race  or  country;  as,  a  gentile 
noun. — 3.t  Worthy  of  a  gentleman;  genteel; 
honourable. 

We  make  art  servile,  and  the  trade  gentite. 

Qiiarles. 

Gentilesse  t  (jen'til-es),  n.  [Fr.]  Character 
or  manners  of  a  person  of  gentle  birth;  cour- 
tesy; comjalaisance. 

She  with  her  wedding  clothes  undresses 

Ai!  lier  complaisance  Tind  genti/esses.  Hudib7-as. 

Gentilish  (jen'til-ish),  a.  Heathenish; 
pagan. 

Gentilism  (jen'til-izm),  n.  Heathenism; 
paijanism;  the  worship  of  false  gods. 
Gentllitial  (jen-ti-li'shi-al),  a.    Same  as 

Gi-ii1iU.1ii»is. 

Gentilitious  (jen-ti-li'shus),  a.  [L.  gentili- 
tius,  from  gens,  gentis,  a  nation,  family, 
clan.]  1.  Peculiar  to  a  people  or  nation; 
national. 

That  an  unsavoury  odour  is  gentilitiorts  or  national 
unto  the  Jews,  reason  or  sense  will  not  induce. 

Sir  T.  Browjte. 

2.  Hereditary;  entailed  on  a  family. 

The  common  cause  of  this  distemper  is  a  particular 
and  perhaps  a  ^f;;///^^/t7i<j.  Arbuthnot. 
Gentility  (jen-til'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  gentiliti,  hea- 
thenism. So  in  Sp.  and  It.  from  the  L. ;  but 
with  us  the  sense  now  corresponds  with 
that  of  genteel.]  1.  Politeness  of  manners; 
easy,  graceful  behaviour;  the  manners  of 
well-bred  people  ;  genteelness.  —  2.  +  Good 
extraction;  dignity  of  l)irth.  'Courtesy  the 
fruit  of    true   gentility.'     Harrington. — 

3.  t  Those  who  are  of  good  birth;  gentry. 
Gavelkind  must  needs  in  the  end  make  a  poor 

genlility.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

4.  +  Paganism;  heathenism. 

When  people  beean  to  espy  the  falsehood  of  ora- 
cles, whereupon  all  gentility  was  built,  their  hearts 
were  utterly  averted  from  it.  Hooker. 

GentUize  (jen'til-iz),  v.  t.  To  render  gentle 
or  gentlemanly.    [Rare.  ] 

Relii^ion  is  the  most  g-entlemanly  thing  in  the 
world.^  It  alone  will  gentilize  if  unmixed  with  cant. 

Coleridge. 

Gentilize t  (jen'til-iz),  v.i.  To  live  like  a 
heathen.  Milton. 

Gentle  (jen'tl),  a.   [See  Genteel.]  1.  Well 


bom;  of  a  good  family  or  respectable  birth, 
though  not  noble;  as,  the  studies  of  noble 
and  gentle  youth;  gentle  blood.— 2.  Soft  and 
refined  in  manners;  mild;  meek;  not  rough, 
harsh,  or  severe;  as,  agentle  nature,  temper, 
or  disposition;  a  gentle  manner;  a  gentle 
address;  a  gentle  voice. 

We  were  gentle  among  you,  even  as  a  nurse. 

I  Thes.  xi.  7. 

3.  Tame;  peaceable;  not  wild,  turbulent,  or 
refractory;  as,  a  gentle  horse  or  beast. — 

4.  Soothing;  pacific. 

O  sleep,  it  is  a.  gentle  thing, 

Beloved  from  pole  to  pole.  Coleridge. 

5.  Treating  with  mildness;  not  violent. 

A  gentle  hand  may  lead  the  elepliant  with  a  hair. 

Persian  Rosary. 

Stn.  Mild,  meek,  placid,  dove-like,  quiet, 
peaceful,  pacific,  bland,  soft,  tame,  tract- 
able, docile. 

Gentle  (jen'tl),  n.  1.  A  person  of  good  birth; 
a  gentleman.    [Poetical  or  obsolete.] 

Gentles  do  not  reprehend; 

If  you  pardon  we  will  mend.  Shak. 

Come  in  your  war  array. 

Gentles  and  commons.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

2.  A  trained  hawk.    See  Gentil. 
Gentle  (jen'tl),  n.    A  maggot  or  larva  of  the 
flesh-fly,  used  in  fishing. 
Gentle t  (jen'tl),  v.t.    To  make  genteel;  to 
raise  from  the  vulgar. 

Be  he  ne'er  so  vile. 
This  day  s\\M  gentle  his  condition.  Shak. 

Gentlefolk  (jen'tl-fok),  n.  [Gentle  and  folk.} 
Persons  of  good  breeding  and  family.  [It  is 
now  used  generally  in  the  plural,  gentle- 
folks.] 

The  queen's  kindred  are  made g'ettflefolks.  Shak. 

Gentle-hearted,  (jen'tl-hart-ed),  a.  Having 
a  soft  or  tender  heart;  of  mild  disposition; 
kind.  Shak. 

lihe  gentlehearted  wife 
Sat  shuddering  at  tiie  ruin  of  a  world.  Tenttysott. 

Gentleman  (jen'tl-man),  n.  [Gentle,  that  is, 
well-born,  and  man;  comp.  Fr.  gentilhomme. 
See  Genteel.]  1.  A  man  of  good  family  or 
good  social  position;  every  man  above  the 
rank  of  yeomen,  including  noblemen ;  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  a  man  who  without  a 
title  bears  a  coat  of  arms,  or  whose  ancestors 
have  been  freemen:  in  this  sense  gentlemen 
hold  a  middle  rank  between  the  nobility 
and  yeomanry. 

Meaning  originally  a  man  born  in  a  certain  rank, 
it  (gentleman)  came  by  degrees  to  connote  all  such 
qualities  or  adventitious  circumstances  as  were 
usually  found  to  belong  to  persons  of  that  rank.  This 
consideration  explains  why  in  one  of  its  vulgar  ac- 
ceptations it  means  any  one  who  lives  without  labour, 
in  another  without  manual  labour,  and  in  its  more 
elevated  signification  it  has  in  every  age  signified  the 
conduct,  character,  habits,  and  outward  appearance, 
in  whomsoever  found,  which,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  that  age.  belonged,  or  were  expected  to  belong, 
to  persons  born  and  educated  in  a  high  social  posi- 
tion. Pro/.  Bain. 

2.  In  a  more  loose  sense,  every  man  whose 
education,  occupation,  or  income  raises  him 
above  menial  service  or  an  ordinary  trade. 

3.  A  man  of  good  breeding  and  politeness, 
as  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  and  clown- 
ish.—4.  Often  used  almost  as  a  polite  ecpiiva- 
lent  for  'man,'  in  speaking  of  a  person  of 
whose  social  status  we  really  know  nothing; 
as,  a  gentleman  called  here  last  night:  in  the 
plural,  the  appellation  by  which  men  are  ad- 
dressed in  popular  assemblies,  whatever 
may  be  their  condition  or  character.— 5.  The 
servant  of  a  man  of  rank,  who  attends  his 
person. 

Let  be  called  before  us 
Tha.tgentlernan  of  Buckingham's  in  person.  Shak. 

6.  A  man  of  the  highest  honour,  courtesy, 
and  morality. 

The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer; 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit. 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed. 

Dekker. 

—Gentleinen  commoners,  a  title  of  distinc- 
tion at  the  University  of  Oxford;  the  highest 
class  of  commoners. 

Gentleman-at-arms  ( jen'tl-man-at-armz), 
n.  A  gentleman-pensioner  (which  see). 

Gentleman-farmer  (jen'tl-man-far-mer),  n. 
A  man  of  property  who  occupies  his  own 
farm,  and  has  it  cultivated  under  his  direc- 
tion. 

Gentlemanhood  (jen'tl-man-hod),  n.  The 
condition  or  attributes  of  a  gentleman. 

Gentlemanism  (jen'tl-man-izm),  n.  The 
state  of  being  a  gentleman ;  the  affectation 
of  gentlemanliness. 

Gentlemanize  (jen'tl-man-iz),  v.t.  To  bring 
or  put  into  the  condition  of  a  gentleman. 
'To  gentlemanize  one's  self.'   Lord  Lytton. 


GentlemauUke  (jen'tl-man-lik).    Same  as 

Gentlemanly. 

Gentlemanliness  ( jen'tl -man-U-nes),  n. 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  gentlemanly ; 
behaviour  of  a  well-bred  man. 
Gentlemanly  (jen'tl-man-li),  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  becoming  a  gentleman,  or  a  man  of 
good  family  and  breeding;  polite;  complais- 
ant; as,  gentlemanhj  manners.— 2.  Like  a 
man  of  birth  and  good  breeding;  as,  a  gentle- 
manly officer. 

Gentleman  -  pensioner  ( jen '  ti  -  man  -  pen- 

shon-er),  71.  One  of  a  band  of  forty  gentlemen, 
entitled  esquires,  whose  office  it  is  to  attend 
the  sovereign's  person  to  and  from  the  chapel 
royal,  and  on  other  occasions  of  solemnity. 
They  are  now  called  Gentlemen-at-arms. 
Gentlemanship  (jen'tl-mau-ship),  n.  Qua- 
lity of  a  gentleman. 

His  fine  gentlemans/iip  did  him  no  good. 

Lord  Halifax. 

Gentleman-usher  (jen'tl-man-ush-er),  n. 
One  who  holds  a  post  at  court,  to  usher 
others  to  the  presence,  &c.    See  USHER. 

Gentleness  (jen'tl-nes),  n.  [See  Gentle.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  gentle,  bene- 
volent, mild,  docile,  and  the  like;  gentility; 
mildness  of  temper;  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion; meekness;  kindness;  benevolence. 

1  must  confess. 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness.  Shak. 
The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  ^ir^^/^w^jj-,  goodness,  faith.     Gal.  v.  22. 
gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee,  Shak. 

Gentleshipt  (jen'tl-ship),n.  The  condition, 
qualities,  or  deportment  of  a  gentleman. 

Some  in  France  which  will  needs  be  gentlemen, 
have  more  gentleshiji  in  their  hat  than  in  their  head. 

Ascham, 

Gentlesset  (jen'tl-es),  n.  Gentleness;  gentle 
behaviour;  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman. 

Spenser. 

Gentlewoman  (jen'tl-wum-an),  n.  [Gentle 
and  woman.]  1.  A  woman  of  good  family 
or  of  good  breeding ;  a  woman  above  the 
vulgar.  — 2.  A  woman  who  waits  about  the 
person  of  one  of  high  rank.  'The  late 
queen's  gentlewoman.'  Shak.—S.  A  term  of 
civility  to  a  female,  sometimes  ironical. 

i^ow,  gentlcTvoman,  you  are  confessing  your  enor- 
mities; I  know  it  by  that  hypocritical  downcast  look. 

Dryden. 

Gentle'womanly,  Gentle'womanlike  (jen'- 
tl-wum-an-li,  jen'tl-wum-an-lik),  a.  Becom- 
ing a  gentlewoman. 

Gently  (jeu'tli),  adv.  I.  In  a  gentle  man- 
ner; softly;  meekly;  mildly;  with  tenderness. 

My  mistress  gently  chides  the  fault  I  made.  Dryden. 

2.  Without  violence,  roughness,  or  asperity. 

Time  has  laid  his  hand 
Upon  my  heart,  gently,  not  smiting  it.  Longfellow. 

GentOO  (jen-tb'),  n.  [Pg.  gentio,  a  gentile.] 
A  term  applietl  by  old  writers  to  a  native 
of  Hindustan,  especially  to  one  who  wor- 
shipped Brahma ;  a  Hindu :  also  applied  to 
the  language. 

Gentrice  (jen'tris),  n.  Gentility;  good  de- 
scent. [Scotch.] 

I  ken  full  well  that  ye  may  wear  good  claithes. 
and  have  a  soft  hand,  and  yet  that  may  come  of 
idleness  as  weel  as  of  gentrice.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Gentry (jen'tri),  n.  l.t  Birth;  condition;  rank 
by  birth.  'Genfr;/,  title,  wisdom.'  Shak. — 
2.  People  of  good  position,  such  as  landed 
proprietors,  merchants,  wealthy  or  well- 
born people  in  general,  of  a  rank  below  the 
nobility.  —3.  A  term  of  civility,  real  or  iron- 
ical. 

The  many-coloured  ^^^^ry  there  alone.  Prior. 
i.  \  Civility;  complaisance. 

Show  us  so  m\ic\\  gentry  and  good-will.  Shak. 

Genty  (jen'tl),  a.  Neat;  trim;  elegantly 
formed.  [Scotch.] 

Sae  jimpy  laced  her  ge}ity  waist. 
That  sweetly  ye  may  span.  Burns. 

Genuant  (jen'ii-ant),  a.  [L.  genu,  the  knee.] 
In  her.  kneeling. 

Genuflection,  Genuflexion  (je-nS-flek'- 

shon),  n.  [L.  genu,  the  knee,  and  Jlectio,  a 
bending.]  The  act  of  bending  the  knee, 
particularly  in  worship. 

Henrietta  performing  such  extraordinary  genu- 
flexions  at  the  gallows-tree.  Strickland. 

Genuine  (jen'fi-in),  a.  [L.  genuinus,  from 
geno,  gigno,  to  beget,  bring  forth,  produce. 
See  Genus.  )  Belonging  to  the  original  stock; 
hence,  real;  natural;  true;  pure;  not  spuri- 
ous, false,  or  adulterated ;  as,  genuine  de- 
&ceniia.nts;  genuine  materials;  agcnuine  text. 

As  a  genuine  form  of  human  experience,  the  age 
of  poetry  is  gone,  never  to  be  recalled.     Dr.  Caird. 

Experiments  were  at  one  time  tried  with  genuine 
materials,  and  at  another  time  with  sophisticated 
ones.  Boyle. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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A  ^emtine  book  is  that  which  was  written  by  the 
person  whose  name  it  bears  as  the  author  of  it. 

Bp.  IVatson. 

—Authentic,  Genuine.  See  under  Authen- 
tic—Syn.  Authentic,  true,  real,  veritable, 
exact,  accurate,  unalloyed,  unadulterated, 
unaffected. 

GeilTlinely  (jen'ii-in-li),  adv.  In  a  genuine 
manner. 

Genuineness  (jen'u-in-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  genuine;  hence,  freedom  from  adul- 
teration or  foreign  admixture ;  freedom 
from  anythin<;  false  or  counterfeit;  purity; 
reality ;  sincerity ;  as,  the  genuineness  of 
Livy's  history;  the  genuineness  of  faith  or 
repentance. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  ^eJtJtinettess  of  colours 
to  be  tiurable.  Boyle. 

Genus  (je'nus),  n.  pi.  Genuses  or  Genera 

(je'nus-ez,  je'ne-ra).  [L. ;  Gr.  genos,  race, 
family,  from  root  gen,  Skr.  jan,  to  beget. 
Cog.  Gael,  gin,  to  beget;  Gael.  &  Ir.  gein, 
offspring;  A.  Sax.  cyn,  kin,  race ;  E.  kin, 
kind.  From  same  root  are  gentle,  genteel, 
general,  genius,  generous,  genesis,  genial, 
genital,  genuine,  &c.  ]  1.  In  logic,  that 
which  has  several  species  under  it;  a  class 
of  a  greater  extent  than  species;  a  universal 
which  is  predicable  of  several  things  of 
different  species;  a  predicable  which  is  con- 
sidered as  the  material  part  of  the  species 
of  which  it  is  affirmed.— 2.  In  science,  an 
assemblage  of  species  possessing  certain 
characters  in  common,  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  all  others.  It  is  sub- 
ordinate to  tribe  and  family.  A  single 
species,  possessing  certain  peculiar  charac- 
ters which  belong  to  no  other  species,  may 
also  constitute  a  genus,  as  the  camelopard 
and  the  flying  lemur. — 3.  In  music,  the  gen- 
eral name  for  any  scale. — Subaltern  genus, 
in  logic,  that  which  is  capable  of  being 
a  species  in  respect  of  a  higher  genus,  as 
quadruped  in  respect  of  mammal.  — Suni- 
mum  genus,  in  logic,  the  highest  genus;  a 
genus  which  is  not  considered  a  species  of 
anything,  as  being. 

Geo-.  [Gr.  gea,  ge,  the  earth.  ]  A  frequent 
prefix  in  compound  words  derived  from 
Greek,  referring  to  the  earth;  as,  geography, 
geology,  geometry,  &c. 

Geocentric,  Geocentrical  (je-o-sen'trik, 

je-6-sen'trik-al),  a.  [Gr.  ge,  earth,  and  ken- 
tron,  centre.]  In  astron.  (a)  having  reference 
to  the  earth  for  its  centre;  in  relation  to  the 
earth  as  a  centre ;  seen  from  the  earth :  a 
term  applied  to  the  place  of  a  planet  as 
seen  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  in  oppo- 
sition to  its  heliocentric  place,  as  conceived 
to  be  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  sun. 
(ft)  Having  reference  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  See  Parallax. — Geocentric  latitude 
of  a  planet,  its  latitude  as  seen  from  the 
earth. — Geocentric  longitude  of  a  planet,  the 
distance  measured  on  the  ecliptic  in  the 
order  of  the  signs  between  the  geocentric 
place  and  the  first  point  of  Aries. 

Geocentrically  (je-6-sen'trik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  geocentric  manner. 

Geocorisas  (je-6-kor'i-se),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ge,  the 
earth,  and  koris,  a  bug.]  The  land-bugs,  a 
section  of  heteropterous  insects,  character- 
ized by  having  the  antennae  free,  longer 
than  the  head,  and  inserted  between  the 
eyes  and  near  the  anterior  margin.  The 
species  are  for  the  most  part  found  on  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  small  plants;  some  do 
not  quit  the  ground,  and  others,  as  the  Hy- 
drometrida;,  live  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Geocronite  (je-ok'ron-it),  re.  [Gr.  ge,  the 
earth,  and  Kronos,  Saturn,  the  alchemistic 
name  of  lead.]  A  lead-gray  ore  with  a  me- 
tallic lustre,  consisting  of  antimony,  lead, 
sulphur,  and  a  little  arsenic. 

Geocyclic  (je-o-sik'lik),  a.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth, 
and  kyklos,  a  circle.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  revolutions  of  the  earth. — 2.  Circling  the 
earth  jjeriodically.  —  Geocyclic  machine,  a 
machine  intended  to  represent  in  what  man- 
ner the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  the  days,  &c.,  are  caused  by 
the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  at  an  angle  of  66J°,  and 
how  the  axis,  by  remaining  parallel  to  itself 
in  all  points  of  its  path  round  the  sun,  in- 
variably preserves  this  inclination.. 

Geode  (je'od),  n.  [Gr.  geodes,  earthy,  from 
ge  or  gaia,  earth.]  In  mineral,  (a)  a  round 
&r  roundish  lump  of  agate  or  other  mineral, 
or  a  mere  incrustation.  Its  interior  is  some- 
times empty,  and  in  this  case  the  sides  of 
its  cavity  are  lined  with  crystals,  as  in  agate 
balls.  Sometimes  it  contains  a  solid  mov- 
able nucleus,  and  sometimes  it  is  filled  with 


an  earthy  matter  different  from  the  en- 
velope, whence  the  name,  (b)  The  cavity  in 
such  a  nodule. 

Geodephaga  (je-6-def'a-ga),  n.  pi.    [Gr.  ge, 
the  earth,  and  diaphago,  to  devour.]  Pre- 
daceous  land-beetles,  a  division  of  carnivo- 
rous coleopterous  insects  found  generally 
j   beneath  stones,  clods,  &c.,  subdivided  into 
j    two  very  large  families  — the  Cicindelidse 
I    and  the  Carabidse. 

\  Geodesian  (je-6-de'si-an),  n.    One  versed  in 

geodesy. 

Geodesic,  Geodesical  (je-6-des'ik,  je-6-des'- 
ik-al),  a.  Geodetic  .which  see). 
Geodesy  (je-od'e-si),  n.  [Gr.  geodaisia  —ge, 
the  earth,  and  fJdio,  to  divide.]  That  branch 
of  applied  mathematics  which  determines 
the  figures  and  areas  of  large  portions  of 
the  earth's  surface,  the  general  figure  of  the 

I    earth,  and  the  variations  of  the  intensity 
of  gravity  in  different  regions  by  means  of 

j    direct  observation  and  measurement. 

j  Geodetic,  Geodetical  (je-o-det'ik,  je-o-det'- 

ik-al),  a.    Pertaining  to  geodesy;  obtained 
I   or  determined  by  the  operations  of  geodesy; 
j   engaged  in  geodesy;  as,  geodetic  surveying; 
'   geodetic  observers. 
Geodetically  (je-6-det'ik-al-li),  adv.   In  a 

geodetical  manner. 

Geodetics  (je-o-det'iks),  n.  Same  as  Geodesy. 
\  GeodiferOUS  (je-6d-if'er-us),a.  [Geode  (which 
see),  and  L.  fero,  to  produce.]  Producing 
geodes. 

Geoffrojria  (jef-roi'a),  n.  [In  honour  of  M. 
E.  F.  Geoffrey,  a  French  physician.  ]  A 
genus  of  West  Indian  and  South  American 
dicotyledonous  trees,  belonging  to  the  pa- 
pilionaceous tribe  of  the  nat.  order  Legu- 
minosse.  The  bark  of  G.  inermis  (Andira 
inermis  of  some  botanists)  possesses  emetic, 
drastic,  purgative,  and  narcotic  properties, 
and  in  large  doses  is  poisonous.  It  acts  as 
a  powerful  anthelmintic.  The  fruit  of  G. 
superba,  or  umari,  is  much  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Brazil  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  San  Francisco. 

Geogenic  (je-6-jen'ik),  a.   Same  as  Geogonic. 

GeoglOSSUm  (je-6-glos'sum),  n.  [Gr.  ge,  the 
earth,  and  glOssa,  tongue.]  Earth-tongue, 
a  genus  of  ascomycetous  fungi  found  in 
bogs  and  meadows,  all  the  species  growing 
upon  earth. 

Geognost  (je'og-nost),  n.  [See  Geognosy.] 
One  versed  in  geognosy;  a  geologist.  [Rare.] 

Geognostic,  Geognostical  (je-og-nost'ik, 
je-og-nost'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  geognosy; 
geological.  [Rare.] 

Geognosy  (je-og-'no-si),  re.  [Gr  i/p,  the  earth, 
and  gnosis,  knowledge.  ]  That  part  of  natu- 
ral history  which  treats  of  the  structure  of 
the  earth.  It  is  the  science  of  the  substances 
which  compose  the  earth  or  its  crust,  their 
structure,  position,  relative  situation,  and 
properties.  [This  word  originated  among 
the  German  mineralogists,  and  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  geology.] 

Geogonic,  Geogonical  (je-6-gon'ik,  je-o- 
gon'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  geogony,  or  the 
formation  of  the  earth. 

Geogony  (je-og'o-ni),  re.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth, 
and  gone,  generation  ]  The  doctrine  of  the 
formation  of  the  earth ;  geology. 

Geographer  (je-og'ra-fer),  re.  [See  Geo- 
graphy.] One  who  is  versed  in,  or  com- 
piles a  treatise  on.  geography. 

Geographic,  Geographical  ( je-6-graf'ik, 
je-o-graf'ik-al),  a.  Relating  to  or  contain- 
ing a  description  of  the  terraqueous  globe; 
pertaining  to  geography. 

Gfeographicaliy  (je-6-graf'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  geographical  manner;  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  describing  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

Geography  (je-og'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth, 
andf/cap/ir, description.  ]  1.  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants;  a 
description  of  the  earth  or  terrestrial  globe, 
particularly  of  the  divisions  of  its  surface, 
natural  and  artificial,  and  of  the  position 
of  the  several  coimtries,  kingdoms,  states, 
cities,  &c.  As  a  science,  geography  includes 
the  doctrine  or  knowledge  of  the  astronomi- 
cal circles  or  divisions  of  the  sphere,  by 
which  the  relative  position  of  places  on  the 
globe  may  be  ascertained;  and  usually  trea- 
I  tises  of  geography  contain  some  account  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  of  their  govern- 
ment, manners,  &c.,  and  an  account  of  the 
principal  animals,  plants,  and  minerals. — 
General  or  universal  geography,  the  science 
which  conveys  a  knowledge  of  the  earth, 
both  as  a  distinct  and  Independent  body  in 
the  universe,  and  as  connected  with  a  sys- 
tem of  heavenly  bodies.  —  Mathematical 


geography,  that  branch  of  the  general  science 
which  is  derived  from  the  application  of 
mathematical  truths  to  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  and  which  teaches  us  to  determine 
the  relative  positions  of  places,  their  longi- 
I  tudes  and  latitudes,  the  different  lines  and 
circles  imagined  to  be  drawn  upon  the 
earth's  surface,  their  measure,  distance,  &c. 
— Physical  geography,  that  branch  of  geog- 
raphy which  gives  a  description  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  earth's  surface,  the 
various  climates  and  temperatures,  show- 
ing how  these,  together  with  other  causes, 
affect  the  condition  of  the  human  race,  and 
also  a  general  account  of  the  animals  and 
productions  of  the  globe.— Political  geogra- 
phy, that  branch  which  considers  the  earth 
as  the  abode  of  rational  beings,  according 
to  their  diffusion  over  the  globe,  and  their 
social  relations  as  they  are  divided  into 
larger  or  smaller  societies. — Sacred  or  bib- 
lical geography,  the  geography  of  Palestine, 
and  other  oriental  nations  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  having  for  its  object  the  illustra- 
tion and  elucidation  of  Scripture  history.— 
2.  A  book  containing  a  description  of  the 
earth  or  of  a  portion  of  it. 
Geologer,  Geologian  (je-ol'o-jfer,  je-o-l6'ji- 

an),  re.    A  geologist.  [Rare.] 

Geologic,  Geological  (je-6-loj'ik,  je-6-loj'ik- 
al),  a.  [See  Geology.  ]  Pertaining  to  geo- 
logy, or  the  science  of  the  earth. 

Geologically  (je-6-loj'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
geological  manner. 

Geologist  (je-ol'o-jist),  re.  One  versed  in  the 
science  of  geology. 

Geologize  (je-oro-jiz),  w.i.  To  study  geology; 
to  make  geological  investigations;  to  dis- 
course as  a  geologist. 

Geology  (je-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth, 
and  logos,  discourse.  ]  The  science  which  deals 
with  the  structure  of  the  crust  of  the  globe, 
and  of  the  substances  which  compose  it ;  or 
the  science  of  the  minerals  or  aggregate 
substances  which  compose  the  earth,  the 
relations  which  the  several  constituent 
masses  bear  to  each  other,  their  formation, 
structure,  position,  and  history.  It  also 
investigates  the  successive  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  organic  and  inor- 
ganic kingdoms  of  nature ;  it  inquires  into 
the  causes  of  these  changes,  and  the  influ- 
ence which  they  have  exerted  in  modifying 
the  surface  and  external  structure  of  our 
planet.  It  is  a  science  founded  on  exact 
observation  and  careful  induction,  and  is 
intimately  connected  with  all  the  physical 
sciences.  The  geologist,  in  order  that  he 
may  conduct  his  investigations  with  success, 
ought  to  be  well  versed  in  chemistry,  miner- 
alogy,zoology,botany,comparative  anatomy, 
in  short,  every  branch  of  science  relating  to 
organic  and  inorganic  nature.  The  rocks 
constituting  the  crust  of  the  earth  have  been 
variously  divided  in  accordance  with  their 
position  and  contents.  The  first  great  divi- 
sion is  into  unstratified  and  stratified.  The 
unstratified  rocks  may  belong  to  any  age : 
they  are  divisible  into  two  groups;  those 
which  represent  stratified  rocks,  but  have 
lost  all  trace  of  original  form  under  power- 
ful modifying  influences  (metamorphic);  and 
those  which  from  the  first  were  unstratified, 
the  volcanic  rocks,  including  under  this  head 
many  of  the  granites.  They  are  all  crystal- 
line; four  substances  enter  into  their  com- 
position— mica,  quartz,  felspar,  and  horn- 
blende. The  volcanic  rocks  are  either  con- 
temporaneous or  intrusive  :  the  former  are 
those  poured  out  on  a  land  surface  or  a  sea 
bottom,  as  the  lavas  of  the  oldest  as  well  as 
of  the  most  recent  times ;  the  latter  break 
through  the  strata  a  nd  push  their  way  among 
them.  The  metamorphic  rocks  are  gneiss, 
some  granites,  serpentine,  and  the  like.  The 
oldest  strata,  Laurentian,  are  represented 
by  these  rocks,  and  the  tertiaries  exhibit 
the  conversion  of  limited  areas  into  crystal- 
line masses.  The  stratified  rocks  have  been 
deposited  from  water,  and  have  been  divided 
into  metamorphic  and  fossiliferous.  (See 
Metamorphic.  )  The  fossiliferous  strata 
have  been  divided  into  the  following  classes, 
founded  on  their  fossil  contents  and  the 
physical  relations  between  the  strata,  — 
Laurentian.  Highly  crystallized  schists, 
quartzose  rocks,  and  limestones.  Fossils: 
Eozoon  canadense  and  graphite.  Locality; 
Canada,  Hebrides,  Bavaria,  Norway. —Co /«- 
brian.  Sandstones,  slates,  schists,  and  crys- 
talline limestones.  Fossils:  sea-weed,  shells, 
some  Crustacea,  especially  trilobites.  Lo- 
cality: North  Wales  or  Cambria,  Scotland, 
America  (Huron). — Silurian.  Sandstones, 
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conglomerates,  limestones,  metamorphic 
slates,  schists.  Fossils:  stems  and  leaves  of 
water-plants,  club-mosses,  sea-weeds,  corals, 
graptolites,  star-fishes,  shells  bivalve  and 
univalve,  and  trilobites  in  very  great  abund- 
ance; in  upper  beds,  fishes,  ganoid  and  pla- 
coid.  Typical  locality;  Wales. — Devonian 
and  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Sandstones,  lime- 
stones, shales.  Fossils :  sea-weeds,  marsh- 
plants,  as  bulrushes,  tree-ferns,  reeds,  &c. ; 
corals,  shells,  Crustacea.  Locality:  Devon- 
shire. Old  Red  Sandstone.  Sandstones  and 
conglomerates.  Fossils:  chi  fly  large  crus- 
taceans, ganoid  fishes,  and  a  few  plants. 
Locality:  Scotland,  Welsh  Borders.— Car- 
bojiiferous.  Sandstones,  limestones,  shales, 
clays,  ironstone,  coal.  Fossils:  very  nximer- 
ous  and  gigantic  tree-ferns,  reeds,  pines, 
pahns,  &c. ;  corals,  encrinites,  star-fishes, 
sea-urchins,  sea  and  land  shells,  Crustacea, 
fishes,  labyrinthodonts.  Trilobites  appear 
for  the  last  time. — Permian  or  Lower  New 
Red  Sandstone.  Red  and  whitish  sandstones, 
shales,  magnesian  limestone.  Remains  re- 
semble those  of  the  coal  measures,  but  ani- 
mals less  numerous ;  labyrinthodonts  and 
reptiles  mmierous  and  gigantic.  Typical 
locality:  Perm  in  Russia. —JViassicor  {Tppc 
New  Red  Sandstone.  Sandstones,  shales, 
conglomerates;  characteristic  product,  rock- 
salt.  Remains :  plants  few  —  horse-tails, 
calamites,  ferns — much  smaller  than  in  coal 
measures.  Animals  —  shells,  crustaceans, 
shark-like  fishes;  reptiles  and  amphibians 
numerous  and  of  great  size.  Cliaracteristic 
I'emains :  footprints  of  great  lizards  and  huge 
birds.  Called  Triassic  from  being  found  in 
three  distinct  groups.  Localities ;  Britain, 
Africa,  India. — Oolitic  or  Jurassic,  subdi- 
vided into  lias,  oolite  proper, pnrbechs.  Egg- 
grained  sandstones,  limestones,  shales,  clays, 
ironstone  bands,  coal,  lignite,  and  jet.  Forms 
of  life  more  like  those  of  our  own  times. 
Remains  extremely  abundant.  Vegetable 
life,  indicating  a  climate  like  that  of  Aus- 
tralia—sea-weeds, tree-ferns,  pahns,  pines, 
and  liliaceous  plants.  Animals— sponges, 
corals,  encrinites,  sea-urchins,  worms,  crus- 
taceans,ammonites, nautilus, gigantic  cuttle- 
fish, fishes  numerous  and  large,  notably  huge 
plated  sharks.  But  the  most  characteristic 
remains  are  those  of  enormous  lacertian 
reptiles,  as  ichtliyosauras.  Remains  of  ear- 
liest warm-blooded  animals,  somewhat  re- 
semlding  kangaroo.  —  Cretaceous.  Chalk, 
gault,  greensand,  chert,  and  coal  (rare). 
Plants  rare  and  imperfect,  and  apparently 
drifted.  Animals  numerous — sponges,  cor- 
als, sea-urchins,  star-iishes,  and  crustaceans. 
Shells  plentiful  and  exquisitely  beautiful 
in  form  and  colour,  notably  ammonites 
and  nautilus.  Fishes  not  numerous,  and 
characterized  by  their  teeth.  Reptiles  gi- 
gantic, terrestrial  in  the  Wealden.  First 
appearance  of  bones  of  birds,  and  what 
seem  to  be  bones  of  a  monkey. — Tertiary. 
Remains  resembling  those  now  existing, 
and  a  large  proportion  identical.  Real 
exogens  appear  for  the  first  time ;  fislies, 
birds,  and  mammals  of  existing  families. 
Two  great  periods— toarm  and  cold.  Warm: 
gypsum,  marls,  nummulite  limestone.  Cold 
period:  boiilder  clay  unstratified  and  strati- 
fied, shell  clays,  gravels,  &c.  The  tertiary 
has  been  further  divided  into  Eocene,  Mio- 
cene, Pliocene,  and  Pleistocene,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proportions  of  existing  species 
in  the  various  strata.  See  separate  entries. 
—  Quaternary  or  Post-tertiary.  Remains 
identical  or  nearly  so  with  present  life.  De- 
posits :  clay,  sand,  gravel,  mud,  peat,  soil, 
&c.  Divided  into  Prehistoric  or  Post-pleis- 
tocene, and  Historic  or  Receiit.  Prehistoric: 
Irish  deer,  woolly  elephant,  hairy  rhinoceros, 
cave-hyena,  cave-bear,  mammoth ;  human 
remains,  canoes,  ashes,  cave  and  lake  dwell- 
ings, stone-weapons  and  implements,  kit- 
chen-middens. Historic  or  Recent:  deposits 
now  forming.  Species  now  existing  or  ex- 
isting within  the  historic  period. — Another 
division  of  stratified  fossiliferous  rocks  is 
into  Primary  or  Palaeozoic  ( Laurentian, 
Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian  and  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  Carboniferous,  Permian);  Secon- 
dary or  Mesoznic  (Triassic,  Jurassic,  Creta- 
ceous) ;  Tertiary  or  Cainozoic  (see  above), 
and  Post-tertiary  or  Quaternary  (see  above). 
See  Formation,  Fossil,  Organic,  Rook, 
and  Stratum. 

Geomancer  (je'6-man-ser),  n.  One  versed 
in  or  who  practises  geomancy. 

Geomancy  ( je'o-man-si ),  n.  [Gr.  ge,  the 
earth,  and  manteia,  divination,]  A  kind  of 
divination  by  means  of  figures  or  lines, 


formed  by  little  dots  or  points,  originally  on 
the  earth  and  afterwards  on  paper. 
Geomantic,  Geomantical  (je-6-man'tik, 
je-6-man'tik-al),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 
geomancy. 

Geometer  (je-om'et-6r),  n.  [Gr.  geometres. 
See  Geometry.]  One  skilled  in  geometry;  a 
geometrician. 

Georaetral  (je-om'et-ral),  a.  [Fr.  gdometral.] 
Pertaining  to  geometry.  [Rare.] 

Geometric,  Geometrical  (je-6-met'rik,  je- 
o-met'rik-al),  a.  [Gr.  geometrikos.  See  GEO- 
METRY.] Pertaining  to  geometry;  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  or  principles  of  geometry; 
done  or  determined  by  geometry.  —Geomet- 
rical construction,  the  representation  of  a 
proposition  by  geometrical  lines. — Geomet- 
rical curves,  or  geometrical  lines,  those  in 
which  the  relation  between  the  abscissa  and 
ordinates  is  expressed  by  a  finite  algebraical 


Geometrical  Decorated  Window,  Ripon  Minster. 

equation.— &Vome(/'ic(z;  decorated,  in  arch. 
applied  to  the  earlier  period  of  decorated 
Gothic,  in  which  the  tracery  and  other  orna- 
mentation consist  entirely  of  distinct  geo- 
metrical forms,  the  principle  of  verticality 
and  unity  by  a  subordination  of  parts  being 
iu\\yAeve]oped.—Geometricalelevation,ai\e- 
sign  for  the  front  or  side  of  a  ljuilding  drawn 
according  to  the  rules  of  geometry,as  opposed 
to  perspective  or  natural  elevation.  —  Geo- 
metrical locus.  See  Locus.  —  Geometrical 
progression,  is  when  the  terms  increase  or 
decrease  by  equal  ratios ;  as,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32, 
or  32,  16,  8,  4,  2.  See  PROGRESSION.— Geo- 
metrical  stairs,  those  stairs  of  which  the 
steps  are  supported  only  at  one  end  by 
being  builded  into  the  wall. 

Geometrically  (je-6-met'rik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  geometrical  manner ;  according  to  the 
rules  or  laws  of  geometry. 

Geometrician  (je  om'e-tri"shan),  n.  One 
skilled  in  geometry ;  a  geometer ;  a  matlie- 
matician. 

Geometridse  (je-6-met'ri-de),«.p?.  A  very  ex- 
tensive family  of  lepidopterous,  nocturnal, 
or  rather  seminoctumal  insects,  known  to 
collectors  by  the  name  of  slender-bodied 
moth.  More  than  300  British  species  be- 
longing to  this  family  are  known.  The 
family  itself  is  divided  into  sixty  genera. 

Geometrize  (je-om'e-triz),  v.i.  To  act  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  geometry;  to  pei-form 
geometrically;  to  proceed  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  geometry;  to  recog- 
nize or  apprehend  geometrical  quantities 
or  laws. 

Geometry  (je-om'e-tri),  n.  [Gr.  geometria — 
ge,  the  earth, and  metron,  measure — the  term 
being  originally  equivalent  to  land-measur- 
ing or  surveying.  ]  The  science  of  magnitude 
in  general ;  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
properties  of  definite  portions  of  space;  that 
science  which  treats  of  the  properties  of 
lines, angles, surfaces, an d  sol i ds;  that  branch 
of  mathematics  which  treats  of  the  pro- 
perties and  relations  of  ma.ffnitudes.  Geo- 
metry is  the  most  general  and  important  of 
the  mathematical  sciences ;  it  is  founded 
upon  a  few  axioms  or  self-evident  truths 
(see  Axiom),  and  every  proposition  which 
it  lays  down,  whether  it  be  theorem  or  pro- 
blem, is  subjected  to  the  most  accurate  and 
rigid  demonstration.  Geometry  has  been 
distinguished  into  theoretical  or  speculative 
and  'practical.  The  former  treats  of  the 
various  properties  and  relations  of  magni- 
tudes, with  demonstrations  of  theorems, 
&c. ;  and  the  latter  relates  to  the  perform- 


ance of  certain  geometrical  operations,  such 
as  the  construction  of  figures,  the  drawing 
of  lines  in  certain  positions,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  geometrical  principles  to  the  vari- 
ous measurements  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life.  Theoretical  geometry  is  again 
divided  into  elementary  or  common  geo- 
metry and  the  higher  geometry,  the  former 
being  employed  in  the  consideration  of 
lines,  superficies,  angles,  planes,  figures, 
and  solids,  and  the  latter  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  higher  order  of  curve  lines  and 
problems. — Analyticalgeometry, Descriptive 
geometry.   See  ANALYTICAL,  DESCRIPTIVE. 

Geo-navigation  (je'o-na-vi-ga"shon),  n.  A 
term  proposed  for  that  branch  of  the  science 
of  navigation  in  which  the  place  of  a  ship  at 
sea  is  determined  by  referring  it  to  some 
other  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  earth— in 
opposition  to  Caelo-navigation  (which  see). 

Geonomy  (je-on'o-mi),  ?i.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth, 
and  nomos,  a  law.]  The  science  of  the 
physical  laws  relating  to  the  earth,  includ- 
ing geology  and  physical  geography. 

Geophagism  (je-ofa-jizm),  n.  [Gr.  ge,  the 
earth,  and  phago,  to  eat]  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  eating  earth,  as  dirt,  clay,  chalk,  &c. 

See  DiRT-EATINQ. 

Geophagist  (je-of'a-jist),  71.  One  who  prac- 
tises geophagism;  one  who  eats  earth. 

Geophila  (je-of'il-a),  n.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth, 
and  phileO,  to  love.  ]  A  small  genus  of  creep- 
ing lierbaceous  plants  of  the  nat.  order 
Rubiaceoe,  natives  of  India  and  tropical 
America  and  Africa.  The  root  of  G.  reni- 
formis  is  emetic,  and  may  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  ipecacuanha. 

Geophilus  (je-of'il-us),  n.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth, 
and  philos,  loving.]  A  genus  of  articulate 
animals,  belonging  to  the  order  Chilognatha 
and  class  Myriapoda,  including  the  G.  elec- 
tricus,  or  electric  centipede,  a  species  not 
uncommon  in  this  country,  which  has  the 
power  of  emitting  light  when  excited. 

Geoponic,  Geopbnical  (je-6-pon'ik,  je-6- 
pon'ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth,  and  ponos, 
labour.  ]  Pertaining  to  tillage  of  the  earth 
or  agriculture.  'Authors  geoponicaV  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

GeoponiCS  (je-o-pon'iks),  n.  The  art  or 
science  of  cultivating  the  earth.  'Herbs 
and  wholesome  sallets,  and  other  plain  and 
useful  parts  of  geoponics.'  Evelyn. 

Georama  (je-o-ra'ma),  n.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth, 
and  horama,  view.]  A  large  hollow  spheri- 
cal globe  or  chamber,  lined  in  the  inside 
with  cloth  on  which  is  depicted  a  general 
view  of  the  geography  of  the  earth's  surface 
so  as  to  be  seen  by  a  spectator  from  the  in- 
terior. 

George  (jorj),  n.  [Gr.  georgos,  a  husband- 
man—£re,  the  earth,  and  ergon,  labour'.  ]  1.  A 
figure  of  St.  George  on  horseljack  encounter- 
ing the  dragon,  worn  pendent  from  the 


The  George  of  tlie  Order  of  the  Garter. 


collar  liy  knights  of  the  Garter.  'Look  on 
my  George,  I  am  a  gentleman.'  ShaJc.  See 
Garter.— 2.  A  loaf,  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  stamped  with  a  figure  of  St. 
George.  '  A  brown  (/coj-(7e. '  Dry  den. 
George-noble  (jorj'uo-bl),  n.  A  gold  com 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  of  the  value  of 
6s.  Bd.  sterling;  so  called  from  bearing  on 
the  reverse  the  figure  of  St.  George  killing 
the  dragon. 

Georgian  (jorj'i-an),  n.  A  native  or  inhab- 
itant of  the  region  called  Georgia  on  the 
south  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains;  or  of 
6eorgia,one  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Georgian  (jorj'i-an),  a.  Belonging  or  relat- 
ing to  Georgia  in  Asia,  or  the  state  of 
Georgia  in  the  United  States. 
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Georgian  (jorj'i-an),  a.  Belonging  or  relat- 
ing to  the  reigns  of  the  four  Georges,  kings 
of  Great  Britain;  as,  the  Georgian  era. 

GeorgiC  (jorj'ik),  n.  [Gr.  georgikos,  rustic— 
ge,  tlie  earth,  and  ergon,  labour.]  A  rural 
poem;  a  poetical  composition  on  the  subject 
of  husbandry;  as,  tlie  georgics  of  Virgil. 

GeorgiC,  Georgical  (jorj'il<,  jorj'ik-al),  a. 
Belating  to  agriculture  and  rural  affairs;  ag- 
ricultural. '  The  jMantuan's  georgic  strains. ' 
Gay. 

Georgium  Sidus  (jor'ji-um  si'dus),  n.  [L.] 
The  planet  Uranus,  so  named  by  its  dis- 
coverer Sir  William  Herschel  in  honoiu'  of 
George  III. 

GeorgOSt  (je-or'gos),  n.  [Gr.]  A  husband- 
man. Spenser. 

Geosaurus  (je-6-sa'rus),  n.  [Gr.  ge,  the 
earth,  and  sauros,  lizard.]  A  sub-genus  of 
gigantic  fossil  saurians  of  the  oolite  and 
lias  formations,  considered  by  Cuvier  to  be 
intermediate  between  the  crocodiles  and 
the  monitors. 

Geoscopy  (je-os'ko-pi),  n.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth, 
and  skopeo,  to  view.]  Knowledge  of  the 
earth,  ground,  or  soil  obtained  by  inspec- 
tion. 

Geoselenic  (je'6-se-len"ik),  a.  [Gr.  ge,  the 
earth,  and  selene,  the  moon.]  Relating  to 
the  earth  and  the  moon ;  relating  to  the 
joint  action  or  mutual  relations  of  the  earth 
and  moon;  as,  geoselenic  phenomena. 

Geostatic  (je-o-stat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth, 
and  statilcos,  causing  to  stand.]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  peculiar  sort  of  arch,  having  that 
kind  of  curve  in  which  the  vertical  pressure 
is  proportional  to  tlie  depth  below  a  fixed 
horizontal  plane,  and  in  which  the  horizon- 
tal pressure  bears  to  the  vertical  pressure  a 
fl.xed  ratio  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
superincumbent  materials.  This  variety  of 
arch  is  suited  to  sustain  the  pressure  of 
earth. 

Geoteuthis  (je-6-tu'tIus),  n.  [Gr.  ge,  the 
earth,  and  teuthis.  a  squid.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  squids  or  calamaries  whose  pens  are 
found  abundantly  in  the  lias  and  oolite  for- 
mations. The  ink-bag  and  other  fragments 
in  addition  to  the  pens  occur  in  the  Oxford 
clay. 

Geotliermic  (je-o-thSr'mik),  a.  [Gr.  ge,  the 
eartli,  and  thermos,  heat.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth. 

Geothermometer  (je'6-tlier-mom"et-er),  n. 
[Gr.  ge,  the  earth,  and  E.  thermometer  (which 
see).]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  de- 
gree of  terrestrial  heat  at  different  places, 
especially  in  mines  and  artesian  wells. 

Geotict  (je-ot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth.] 
Belonging  to  earth;  terrestrial.  Bailey. 

Geotropic  (je-o-trop'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to,  or  exhibiting  geotropism;  turning  or 
inclining  towards  the  earth.  '  Geotropic 
tendency.'   Francis  Darwin. 

Geotropism  (je-ot'ro-pizm),  n.  [Gr.  ge, 
the  earth,  and  tropes,  a  turning,  direction, 
from  trepd,  to  turn.]  Disposition  or  tend- 
ency to  turn  or  incline  towards  the  earth, 
as  the  characteristic  exhibited  in  a  young 
plant,  when  deprived  of  the  counteracting 
influence  of  light,  of  directing  its  growth 
towards  the  earth. 

The  powers  of  growth  which  exist  in  young  seed- 
lings would  certainly  be  called  instinctive  if  they  ex- 
isted in  animals,  and  they  are  qnite  as  indispensable 
as  those  just  mentioned  in  supplying  the  wants  which 
first  arise.  These  two  instincts  are  the  power  of 
directing  the  growth  in  relation  to  the  force  of  gravity, 
and  in  relation  to  light;  the  first  being  czWed ^eotro- 
pisni,  the  second  heliotropism.    Frajicis  Darwin. 

Geotrupidse  (je-6-trup'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Typical 

genus  Geotrupes — Gr.  ge,  the  earth,  trupao, 
to  pierce — and  eidos, resemblance.  ]  A  family 
of  burrowing  lamellicorn  beetles  of  the 
section  Petalocera,  in  which  the  elytra  are 
rounded  behind  and  cover  the  abdomen. 
They  inhabit  temperate  climates,  and  are 
useful  in  removing  disgusting  substances, 
as  the  excreraentitious  matter  of  men  and 
other  animals.  When  alarmed  they  feign 
death.  The  Geotrupes  stercorarius, or  watch- 
man-beetle of  Britain,  is  the  type  of  the 
family. 

Gepliyrea.  (ge-fi're-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  gephyra,  a 
bridge.]  A  class  of  the  Anarthropoda,  com- 
prising the  spoon-worms  (Sipunculus)  and 
their  allies. 

Gerah  (ge'ra),  n.  [Heb.  ]  The  smallest  piece 
of  money  current  amongst  the  ancient  Jews, 
the  twentieth  part  of  a  shekel,  or  nearly 
three  halfpennies.    Ex.  xxx.  13. 

Geraniaceffl  (je-ra'ni-a"se-e),  n.  [See  Gera- 
HIUM.]  A  nat.  order  of  exogens,  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  which  is  to  have  a 
fruit  composed  of  five  cocci  or  cases,  con- 


nected with  as  many  flat  styles,  consolidated 
round  a  long  conical  beak.  These  plants 
are  usually  astringent  and  odoriferous.  The 
species  of  the  order  which  inhabit  Europe 
are  herbaceous  plants;  a  few  of  them  are 
handsome,  but  the  major  part  are  mere 
weeds. 

Geranium  (je-ra'ni-um),  n.  [Gr.  geranos,  a 
crane  — on  account  of  the  long  projecting 
spike  of  the  seed-cai3sule.]  The  crane's-bill 
genus,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  (rarely 
undershrubs),  the  tyiie  of  the  nat.  order 
Geraniacefe,  natives  of  temperate  regions 
throughout  the  world.  They  have  usually 
palmately  divided  leaves  and  regular  flowers, 
with  ten  stamens  and  five  carpels,  each 
tipped  by  a  long  glabrous  awn  (the  persist- 
ent style).  The  flowers  are  usually  blue  or 
red,  and  are  often  handsome;  the  so-called 
geraniums  of  our  gardens  belong,  however, 
to  the  genus  Pelargonium  (wliich  see). 
There  are  aljout  a  dozen  British  species,  of 
which  the  herb-robert  (G.  robertianum)  is 
the  most  common. 

Gerant  (zha-raii),  n.  [Fr.  ]  The  acting  part- 
ner or  manager  of  a  joint-stock  association, 
newspaper  establishment,  &c. 

Gerb  (jerb),  n.  In  her.  a  sheaf.  See  Garbe. 

Gerbil  (jer'bil),  71.  [Fr.  gerbille,  from  gerbo, 
the  Arabic  name.]  The  English  name  given 
to  the  rodents  belonging  to  the  genus  Ger- 
billus  (which  see). 

Gerbillus  (jer-bil'lus),  n.  A  geniis  of  small 
burrowing  rodents  (the  gerbils)  of  the  family 
Murida3.  They  have  a  long  tail,  which  is 
tufted  at  the  end.  There  are  several  species, 
found  in  the  sandy  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
The  Egyptian  gerbil((r.  cegyptiacxis),  inhaljit- 
ing  Egypt  around  the  pyramids,  is  tlie  type. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  mouse  and  of  a  clear 
yellow  colour. 

Gerbua  (jer'bu-a),  n.    Same  as  Jerboa. 
Gere,t  «.    Same  as  Gear.  Chaucer. 
Qerenda  (je-ren'da),  71.  pi.    [L.]   Things  to 

be  done  or  conducted. 
Gerent  (je'rent),  a.  [L.  gerens,  gerentis,  ppr. 

of  gero,to  bear.]  Bearing;  carrying;  carrying 

on;  used  now  only  in  composition;  as,  vice- 

gerent,  bellif/ecoit. 

Gerfalcon  (jer'fa-kn),  n.  A  species  of  falcon, 
the  gyrfaloon. 

He  had  .  .  .  staghnunds,  foxhounds,  harriers,  packs 
for  the  boar  and  packs  for  the  wolf,  gerfalcons  for 
the  heron  and  haggards  for  the  wild-duck. 

^lacaiilay . 

Gerie,t  Gereful,t  a.  [O.Fr.  girer,  to  twirl, 
from  L.  gyrus,  Gr.  gyros,  a  twirling,  a  circle.] 
Changeable;  giddy. 

Right  so  can  .^ery  Venus  overcast 

The  hertes  of  hire  folk,  right  as  hire  day 

Is  gerefiil,  right  so  changeth  she  aray.  Chancer. 

Gerlo-antiCO  (jer'lo-an-te'ko),  n.  A  fine, 
rare,  rich,  flesh-coloured  marble  used  for 
statuary  purposes  in  Rome. 

6erlond,t  n.    A  garland.  Chaucer. 

Germ  (jerm),  n.  [L.  germen,  an  off'shoot,  a 
germ — probably  for  gerimen,  from  gero,  to 
bear.]  1.  In physiol.  the  eailiest  form  under 
which  any  organism  appears;  the  rudimen- 
tary or  embryonic  form  of  an  organism ; 
that  which  is  in  an  undeveloped  state;  an 
embryo;  as,  the  germ  of  a  fetus,  of  a  plant, 
of  a  flower. 

When  one  attempts  to  keep  en  rapport  with  mo- 
dern scientific  thought,  one  becomes  imbued  with 
the  notion  that  distinct  creative  acts  never  took 
place,  and  that  the  primal  germ  is  our  legitimate 
ancestor  in  unbroken  line.       Scicntijic  American. 

2.  That  from  which  anything  springs;  origin; 
first  principle;  as,  the  germ  of  civil  liberty 
or  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  Hunter's  work  on  the  blood  .  .  .  abounding 
in  principles  or  theger?7ts  of  principles. 

P.  M.  Latham. 

Germain  (jer'man),  a.    Same  as  Germane. 
German  (jer'man),  a.    [L.  germanus,  a  bro- 
'    tlier,  for  germinanus,  from  germen,  an  off- 
I   shoot.    See  Germ.]    1.  Sprung  from  the 
same  father  and  mother  or  from  members 
of  the  same  family. 

Brother denotes  one  who  is  brother  both 
by  the  father's  and  mother's  side;  cousins  germa7t, 
children  of  brothers  or  sisters.  Boltvier. 

2.  t  Nearly  related;  closely  akin. 

Wert  thou  a  leopard,  thou  v/ert german  to  the  lion. 

Shai. 

3.  Closely  connected;  appropriate;  relevant; 
pertinent;  germane. 

The  phrase  would  be  more  gerjnan  to  the  matter, 
if  we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our  sides.  Shak. 

German  (jer'man),  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabit- 
ant of  Germany.— 2.  The  language  of  the 
higher  and  more  southern  districts  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  literary  language  of  all  Ger- 
many. It  is  divided  into  three  periods— Old 


High  German,  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth 
century;  jNliddle  High  German,  to  the  fif- 
teenth century;  and  Modern  High  Gennan. 
The  Old  High  German  embraces  the  Aleman- 
nic,  Frankisli,  and  other  sub-dialects.  The 
Middle  High  Gennan  is  the  language  of  tlie 
Minnesingers,  of  the  national  heroic  legends 
(Heldensagen),  and  of  the  lay  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen.  Modern  German  is  properly  the 
dialect  of  Saxony,  whicli  Luther  rendered 
classical  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 
See  Low-German. 

German  (jertnan),  a.  Belonging  to  Ger- 
many. 

German  t  (jei-'man),  n.  One  sprung  from  the 
same  stock:  applied  to  brothers  and  sisters 
or  to  first  cousins.  See  Germane. 

Go  now,  proud  miscreant, 
Thyself  thy  message  do  X.0  german  dear.  Spenser. 

German-clock  (jer'man-klok),  n.  An  infe- 
rior and  cheap  sort  of  clock  made  in  Ger- 
many, or  a  clock  of  similar  construction. 

Germander  (jer-nian'd6r),  n.  [Fr.  german- 
dric.  Pro V.  germandrea.  It.  calamandrea—  a 
changed  form  of  L.  chama'drys,  Gr.  cha- 
maidrys,  germander— c/iamas,  on  the  earth, 
and  drys,  an  oak.  ]  The  common  name  given 
to  plants  of  the  genus  Teucrium,  but  especi- 
ally to  Teucrium  Chamcedrys. — Germander 
speedwell,  Veronica  Chamcedrys,  a  common 
British  plant. 

Germane  (jer'man),  a.  [See  German— term 
applied  to  I'elationsliips.]  Closely  akin; 
nearly  related  ;  allied ;  closely  connected ; 
relevant;  pertinent;  appropriate;  fitted. 

It  will  give  a  kind  of  constituency  thoroughly 
gernia7ie  to  the  nature  and  purposes  of  a  county  re- 
presentation, according  to  the  old  rule  of  the  consti- 
tution. Gladstojie. 

Germanic  (jer-man'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Germany ;  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  a 
family  of  Aryan  tongues,  otherwise  called 
Teutonic  (which  see). 

Germanism  (jer'man-izm),  n.  An  idiom  or 
phrase  of  the  German  language. 

It  is  full  of  Latinisms,  Gallicisms,  Germanisms, 
and  all  isms  but  Anglicisms.  Chesterfield. 

German-millet  (jer'man-mil-et),  n.  A  spe- 
cies of  grass,  a  variety  of  the  Setaria  italica, 
producing  a  nutritious  grain. 

German-paste  (jer'man-past),  n.  A  kind  of 
paste  composed  of  pea-meal,  sweet-almonds, 
lard,  sugar,  hay-saffron,  and  hard-boiled  egg, 
nsetl  for  feeding  larks,  thrushes,  nightin- 
gales, and  other  singing  birds. 

German -sarsaparilla  (jei-'man-sar-sa-pa- 
ril-lu),  )!.  A  name  given  to  the  roots  or 
rhizomes  of  Carex  arenaria,  C.  disticha,  and 
C.  hirta,  from  their  being  occasionally  used 
in  German,v  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 

German-silver  (jei-'man-sil-ver),  n.  Pack- 
fong;  the  white  alloy  of  nickel,  formed  by 
fusing  together  100  parts  of  copper,  CO  of 
zinc,  and  40  of  nickel:  so  named  from  being 
first  made  at  Hildliurghausen  in  Germany. 

German-tinder  (jer'man-tin-der),  n.  Am- 
adou (wliicli  see). 

Germ-cell  (jerm'sel),  n.  In  animal  physiol. 
the  cell  which  results  from  the  union  of  the 
spermatozoon  with  the  germinal  vesicle  or 
its  nucleus.  Some  physiologists  question  the 
existence  of  such  a  cell,  or  assert  its  unim- 
portance in  the  development  of  the  egg. 

The  germ-cell  assimilates  the  surrounding  yolk, 
and  propagates  its.  kind  by  spontaneous  fission, 
wiience  the  first  cell  has  been  termed  the  primary 
germ-cell,  and  its  progeny  the  derivative go'Jn-cell. 

Brande  &  Cox. 

Germen.t  Germint  (jer'men,  jer'min),  n. 

A  germ  (which  see). 

Thou  all-shaking  thunder,    .    .  . 
Crack  Nature's  mould.  SiU  gerj>nns  spill  at  once 
That  make  ungrateful  man.  Shak. 

Germinal  (jerm'in-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
germ  or  seed-bud. — Germinal  memhrane,  a 
series  of  layers  of  cells  united  together  which 
are  formed  round  the  yolk  of  an  egg  during 
a  certain  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
ovum.  —  Germinal  vesicle,  (a)  in  animal 
physiol.  a  cell  which  floats  in  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  upon  the  walls  of  which  is  a  spot  or 
nucleus  called  the  germinal  spot.  These 
perform  important  functions  in  the  recep- 
tion of  the  gferm  and  in  aiding  its  early 
developmentr  (b)  In  bot.  a  cell  contained 
in  the  eniliryo  sac,  from  which  the  embryo 
is  developed. 

Germinal  (zhar-me-nal),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
germe7i,  gerrninis.  a  shoot,  a  sprout.]  The 
seventh  month  of  the  first  French  repub- 
lican calendar,  commencing  March  21  and 
ending  April  19. 

Germinant  (jerm'in-ant),  a.  [L.  germinans, 
germinantis,  pjir.  of  gcrmino.     See  Ger- 
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MINATE.]  Sprouting;  beginning  to  grow; 
growing;  gradually  developing. 

Prophecies  are  not  fulfilled  punctually,  at  once, 
but  have  springing  and  germinant  accomplishment 
throughout  many  ages.  Bacon. 

Germinate  (jerm'in-at),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  ger- 
minated; ppr.  germinating.  [L.  germino, 
germinatum,  to  bud,  from  germen.  See 
Germ.  ]  To  sprout ;  to  bud  ;  to  shoot ;  to 
begin  to  vegetate,  as  a  plant  or  its  seed. 

Germinate  (jerm'in-iit),  v.t.  To  cause  to 
sprout;  to  put  forth,  as  leaves.  [Rare.] 

In  the  leafy  months  of  June  and  July  several  French 
departments  ^ernihtate  a  set  of  rebellious  paper- 
leaves,  named  proclamations,  resolutions,  journals, 
or  diurnals,  '  of  the  union  for  resistance  to  oppres- 
sion.' Carlyle. 

Germination  (jerm-in-a'shon),  n.  The 
first  act  of  growth  by  an  embryo  plant;  the 
time  in  which  seeds  vegetate  after  being 


Seeds  germinating.    (In  centre  a  plant  which  has 
newly  appeared  above  ground.) 

planted  or  sown.  The  immediate  causes  of 
germination  are  the  presence  of  moisture 
and  atmospheric  air  and  a  certain  elevation 
of  temperature.  Moisture  softens  the  in- 
teguments of  the  seed  and  relaxes  the  tissue 
of  tlie  embryo;  atmospheric  air  supplies  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen;  and  a  temperature,  which 
must  be  at  least  as  high  as  32°  Fahr. .  by  ex- 
citing the  vitality  of  the  embryo,  enables  it 
to  take  advantage  of  the  agents  with  which 
it  is  in  contact.  During  germination  various 
changes  take  place  in  the  chemical  consti- 
tuents of  the  seed,  and  are  usually  accom- 
panied with  increase  of  temperature,  as  is 
seen  in  the  process  of  malting.  Along  with 
these  other  changes  commonly  take  place:  a 
root  is  produced,  which  strikes  perpendicu- 
larly downwards  and,  fixing  itself  in  the  soil, 
begins  to  absorb  food ;  a  growth  upwards 
then  commences  and  ends  in  the  protrusion 
of  a  stem  and  leaves. 

Germinative(jei-'min-iit-lv),  a.  Of  orpertain- 
ing  to  germination. 

Germ-theory.  The  theory  that  living  mat- 
ter cannot  be  produced  by  evolution  or  de- 
velopment from  not -living  matter,  but  is 
produced  from  germs  or  seeds.  The  theory 
more  particularly  concerns  itself  with  the 
appearance  of  life,  or  with  phenomena  sup- 
posed to  be  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
living  matter,  where  the  germs  are  so  inflni- 
tesimally  minute  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
detection  by  the  eye  aided  by  the  most 
powerful  instruments.  In  this  view  it  has 
two  aspects— first,  as  it  affects  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  life,  and,  second,  as  it  affects 
the  origin  and  propagation  of  many  diseases. 
As  it  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of 
life  see  Biogenesis,  Abiogenesis.  As  it 
affects  the  origin  and  propagation  of  disease 
it  is  maintained  that  the  whole  class  of 
zymotic  diseases,  with  many  others,  are  due 
to  the  presence  in  the  atmosphere  of  infinite 
multitudes  of  germs,  chiefly  spores  of  cryp- 
togamic  plants,  as  Bacteria  and  Torula  (the 
yeast-plant),  ready  to  become  developed  and 
multiply  under  favourable  conditions,  and 
by  so  doing  to  set  up  fermentation,  putre- 
faction, or  other  morbid  action  in  the  bodies 
on  or  in  which  they  are  parasitic.  All  admit 
that  many  cutaneous  diseases  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  parasites  propagated  by  spores, 
as  also  that  certain  diseases,  as  p^brine  in 
silk-worms, '  blood '  in  cattle,  malignant  pus- 
tules, &c. ,  arise  from  the  germs  of  animals  or 
plants  in  the  tissues  or  blood,  but  in  regard 
to  its  wider  application  there  is  much  contro- 
versy. A  system  of  antiseptic  treatment  of 
wounds  and  sores  has  been  founded  upon 
this  theory,  with  the  view  chiefly  of  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  pus  on  the  surface  of 
Incised  wounds,  and  pyaemia,  or  blood- 
poisoning,  occasionally  occurring  after  oper- 
ations, especially  in  hospitals.    This  treat- 


ment consists  in  endeavouring  to  exclude 
germs  or  effect  their  destruction  by  the 
agency  chiefly  of  carbolic  acid. 
Gern.t  Gerne.t  w.i.  To  grin;  to  snarl;  to 
yawn.  'Gaping  like  a  gulfe  when  he  did 
gerne.'  Spenser. 

Gerocomia  (je-ro-ko'mi-a),  n.    Same  as 

Gerocomy. 

Gerocomical  (je-ro-kom'ik-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  gerocomy.  [Rare.] 

Gerocomy  (je-ro'ko-mi),  n.  [Gr.  gerokomia. 
from  geras,  old  age,  and  Irumeo,  to  tend,  | 
That  part  of  medicine  which  treats  of  tin 
proper  regimen  for  old  people.    [Rare  ] 

Gerontes  (ge-ron'tez  or  je-ron'tez),  n.  pi. 
[Gr. ,  old  men.]  In  Greek  antiq.  magistrates 
in  Sparta  who,  with  the  ephori  and  kings, 
were  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state. 
There  were  twenty-eight,  or,  according  to 
some,  thirty-two,  of  these  magistrates.  They 
could  not  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  before 
their  sixtieth  year. 

Gerontocracy  (ge-ron-tok'ra-si  or  je-ron- 
tok'ra-si),  n.  [Gr.  geron,  gerontos,  an  old 
man,  and  kratos,  power.]  Government  by 
old  men. 

Geropigia,  Jerupigia  (je-ro-pi'ji-a,  je-ru- 
pi'ji-a),  n.  A  mixture  composed  of  unfer- 
mented  grape-juice,  with  sufficient  brandy 
and  sugar  to  prevent  it  from  fermentation, 
and  colouring  matter  from  rhatany  root  or 
log-wood,  imported  from  Portugal,  to  give 
spurious  strength  and  colour  to  port  wines. 

Gerris  (jei^'ris),  n.  A  genus  of  hemipterous 
insects.    See  HybeometiiID^. 

Gerrymander  (ge-ri-nian'd6r),  v.t.  [From 
a  governor  of  Massachusetts  named  Gerry, 
who  devised  the  scheme.]  To  arrange  the 
political  divisions  of,  as  a  state,  so  that  in  an 
election  one  party  may  obtain  an  advantage 
over  its  opponent,  even  though  the  latter 
may  possess  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  state. 
[American  political  slang.] 

Gerund  (je'rund),  n.  [L.  gerundium,  from 
geru,  to  carry  on  or  perform— because,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  grammarians,  the  gerund 
properly  expressed  the  doing  or  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something,]  The  name  given 
originally  by  grammarians  to  a  part  of 
the  Latin  verb  used  to  express  the  mean- 
ing of  the  present  infinitive  active,  when 
the  infinitive  ought  to  stand  in  some  other 
case  than  the  nominative,  but  adopted  into 
other  languages  to  indicate  various  forms 
or  modifications  of  the  verb;  thus,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  a  dative  form  of  the  infinitive  with  t6 
before  it,  is  often  called  the  gerund:  as,  Ic 
eom  to  nimannc,  I  am  to  take  (or  be  taken). 
In  Latin  the  gerund  is  a  sort  of  verbal  noun, 
having  only  the  oblitiue  cases,  and  possess- 
ing the  same  power  of  government  as  its 
verb,  but  resembling  the  noun  in  being  gov- 
erned by  prepositions;  as,  studium  obtemper- 
andi  legibus,  a  desire  of  obeying  the  laws; 
ad  obtemperandnm  legibus,  for  obeying  the 
laws.  The  early  English  or  Anglo-Saxon 
gerund  or  dative  of  the  infinitive  was  used 
chiefly  to  indicate  end  or  purpose,  like  the 
Latin  gerund  or  supine,  or  ut  with  the  sub- 
junctive. In  English  what  seems  to  be  a 
present  participle  governed  by  a  preposition 
is  sometimes  denominated  a  gerund,  in  such 
phrases,  for  example,  as  'fit  for  teaching,' 
'fond  of  learning;'  but  here  teaching  and 
learning  are  merely  verbal  nouns  (corre- 
sponding to  the  Anglo-Saxon  nouns  in  -ung) 
governed  by  a  preposition,  the  preposition 
and  noun  together  doing  the  duty  of  the 
older  gerund  or  dative  infinitive  with  to.  So, 
'fit  for  teaching  boys,'  is  an  abbreviation  for 
'fit  for  the  teaching  of  boys.' 

Gerundial  (je-run'di-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  resemblin.g  a  gerund. 

Gerundive  (je-rund'iv),  n.  A  name  given 
originally  by  Latin  grammarians  to  the 
future  participle  passive,  but  adopted  into 
other  languages  to  indicate  certain  modifi- 
cations of  the  verb,  as  in  English  to  indicate 
the  verbal  noun  in  -ing  when  governed  by  a 
preposition,  and  in  German  the  present 
participle  with  zu  (to)  prefixed. 

Gerundively  (je-rund'iv-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a  gerund  or  gerundive;  as,  or  in 
place  of,  a  gerund  or  gerundive. 

Gerusia  (ge-rb'si-a),  n.  [Gr.  gerousia,  an 
assembly  of  elders.]  The  senate  of  ancient 
Sparta;  the  aristocratic  element  of  Spartan 
polity.    See  GERONTES. 

Gervas  (jer'vas),  n.  A  small  tropical  Ame- 
rican shrub,  the  Stachytarpheta  jamaicen- 
sis,  nat.  order  Verbenacea;,  the  leaves  of 
wliich  are  sold  in  Austria  under  the  name 
of  Brazilian  tea,  and  used  in  Britain  to 
adulterate  tea. 


Gervillia  (jer-vil'li-a),  n.  [After  M.  Gerville, 
a  French  naturalist.]  A  genus  of  conchifers 
or  bivalves,  family  Aviculida;,  or  wing-shells, 
found  fossil  from  the  carboniferous  system 
to  the  chalk  inclusive. 

Gesling.t  n.    A  gosling. 

6esnera(jes-ne'ra).  [AfterConrad  Gesner,the 
celebrated  botanist  ]  A  handsome  genus  of 
about  fifty  species,  the  type  of  tlie  nat.  order 
Gesneracea;.  They  are  mostly  natives  of 
Brazil,  having  tuberous  rhizomes,  opposite 
leaves,  and  usually  red  or  orange  flowers, 
borne  singly  or  several  together  on  axillary 
peduncles  or  in  terminal  racemes. 

Gesneraceae  ( jes-ne-ra'se-e).  An  order  of 
monopetalous  exogens,  comprising  about 
700  species,  mostly  natives  of  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions,  and  represented  by  a 
few  genera  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan, 
China,  and  the  Mediterranean  region.  They 
are  shrubby  herbs,  or  (rarely)  trees,  often 
with  tuberous  rhizomes,  usually  opposite 
leaves,  and  scarlet,  violet,  or  blue  (often 
very  handsome)  flowers,  borne  singly  upon 
axillary  or  terminal  peduncles.  Some  of 
the  genera  are  frequent  in  our  hothouses, 
such  as  Gloxinia,  Achimenes,  and  Gesnera. 

Gesse,i  v.t.    To  guess.  Chaucer. 

Gest.t  n.    A  guest.  Chaucer. 

Gest,  Geste  (jest),  n.  [L.gestum,  from  gero, 
to  carry,  to  do.]  l.f  Deed,  action,  or  achieve- 
ment. 

They  were  two  knights  of  peerlesse  puissance, 
And  famous  far  abroad  for  warlike  ^^J/,  Spenser. 

2. t  Show;  representation.— 3.t  Carriage  of 
person;  deportment;  sometimes  gesture. 

Portly  his  person  was,  and  much  increast, 
Tlirough  his  heroick  grace  and  honourable  ^^j/. 

Spejiser. 

Had  the  knight  looked  back  to  the  page's  ^ifj^;, 

I  ween  he  had  turned  anon ! 
For  dread  was  the  woe  in  the  face  so  young: 
And  wild  was  the  geste  that  flung 

Casque,  sword  to  earth.  E.  B.  Brcrutning. 

Gestt  (jest),  n.  [0. Fr.  pisfe.  See  GIST.]  1.  A 
stage,  rest,  or  stop  in  travelling.  See  Gist. 
2.  A  roll  or  journal  of  the  several  days  and 
stages  prefixed,  in  the  journeys  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings,  many  of  which  are  extant  in  the 
heralds'  office. 

Gestant  (jes'tant),  a.  [L.  gestans,  gestantis, 
ppr.  of  gesto.  freq.  from  gero,  gestum,  to 
carry.]  Carrying ;  laden.  '  C\oviAs,  gestant 
with  heat.'   E.  B.  Browning. 

Gestation  (jest-a'shon),  n.  [L.  gestatio,  from 
gesto,  gestatum,  freq.  from  gero,  to  carry.] 

1.  t  The  act  of  wearing,  as  clothes  or  orna- 
ments. —2.  The  act  of  carrying  young  in  the 
womb  from  conception  to  delivery ;  preg- 
nancy.—3.  Exercise  in  which  one  is  borne 
or  carried,  as  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage, 
without  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers.— 
Extra-uterine  gestation,  pregnancy  in  which 
the  fetus  is  contained  in  some  organ  ex- 
terior to  the  uterus,  as  when  it  is  lodged  in 
the  ovary  or  in  the  fallopian  tubes. 

Gestatory  (jest'a-to-ri),  a.  1.  That  may  be 
carried  or  worn. 

The  crowns  and  garlands  of  the  ancients  were 
either  gestatory,  such  as  they  wore  about  their  heads 
and  necks,  &c.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Pertaining  to  gestation  or  pregnancy. 
GestiC  (jest'ik),  a.    Pertaining  to  legemlary 

deeds  or  exploits.  '  Tlie  gay  grandsire,  skill'd 
in  ^restic  lore. '  Goldsmith.  [Rare.] 
Gesticulate  (jes-tik'u-lat),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
gesticulated;  ppr.  gesticulating.  [L.  gesticu- 
lor,  gesticulatus,  from  gero,  gestum,  to  bear 
or  carry.  ]  To  make  gestures  or  motions,  as 
in  speaking;  to  use  postures. 

The  Spaniards  argue  witli  even  more  vehemence 
than  even  the  French  or  Italians,  and  gesticulate 
with  equal,  if  not  superior,  eagerness. 

H.  Siuinbitrne. 

Gesticulate  (jes-tik'ii-lat),  v.  t.  To  represent 
by  gesture;  to  imitate;  to  act.  [Rare.] 
If  I  knew  any  man  so  vile 
To  act  the  crimes  these  whippers  reprehend, 
Or  what  their  servile  apes  gesticulate.    B.  J  orison. 

Gesticulation  (jes-tik'ii-la"shon),  n.  [L. 
gesticutatio,  from  gesticulor.  See  GESTICU- 
LATE.] 1.  The  act  of  gesticulating  or  making 
gestures  to  express  passion  or  enforce  senti- 
ments.—2.  A  gesture;  a  motion  of  the  body 
or  limbs  in  speaking,  or  in  representing 
action  or  passion,  and  enforcing  arguments 
and  sentiments.— 3.  Antic  tricks  or  motions. 
'Mimical  and  fantastical  jiesh'cuiattofis.'  Bp. 
Reynolds. 

Gesticulator  (jes-tik'ii-lat-er),  n.  One  that 
shows  postures  or  makes  gestures. 

GestiCUlatory  (jes-tik'u-la-to-ri),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  gesticulation;  representing  by 
gestures.  '  Mimical  and  gesticulatory  enter- 
tainments.' Warton. 
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Gestor.t  Gestour.t  «•  A  relater  of  gests 
or  adventures. 

Minestrales, 
And  gestours  for  to  tellen  tales.  Chancer. 

Gestural  (jes'tui'-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  ges- 
ture. 

Gesture  (jes'tur),  n.  [Fr.  geste;  L.L.  gestura, 
mode  of  acting,  from  L.  gestus,  carriage, 
posture,  motion,  from  gero,  gestum,  to 
bear,  to  carry.]  1.  A  motion  of  the  face, 
body,  or  limbs  expressive  of  sentiment  or 
passion;  any  action  or  posture  intended  to 
express  an  idea  or  a  passion,  or  to  enforce 
an  argument  or  opinion. — 2.  Movement  of 
the  body  or  limbs. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye. 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love.  Miltoji. 

Gesture  (jes'tiir),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  gestured; 
ppr.  gesturing.  To  accompany  or  enforce 
with  gesture  or  action. 

Our  attire  dis^raceth  it;  it  is  not  orderly  read  nor 
gestured  as  beseemeth.  Hooker. 

Gesture  (jes'tiir),  v.i.  To  gesticulate;  to 
malie  gestures. 

Gestureless  (jes'tiir-les),  a.  Free  from  ges- 
tures. 

Gesturement  (jes'tiir-ment),  n.  Act  of 
making  gestures. 

Get  (get),  v.t.  pret.  got  (gat,  obs.);  pp.  got, 
gotten;  ppr.  getting.  [A.  Sax.  getan,  gietan, 
gyian,  to  obtain;  Icel.  geta,  to  get;  O.H.G. 
gezan,  to  acquire;  O.Sax.  bigetan,  to  obtain; 
Goth,  bigitan,  to  find.  Probably  of  same 
root  as  Gr.  chandano,  to  hold,  to  contain, 
L.  pre-hendo,  to  catch,  to  seize.]  1.  To  pro- 
cure; to  obtain;  to  gain  possession  of  by 
any  means;  as,  we  get  favour  by  kindness; 
we  get  wealth  by  industry  and  economy; 
we  get  land  by  purchase;  we  get  praise  by 
good  conduct;  and  we  get  blame  by  doing 
injustice;  most  men  get  what  they  can  for 
their  goods  or  for  their  services. —2.  To  come 
into  possession  of:  used  only  with  have  and 
had,  and  then  signifying  to  be  or  to  have 
been  in  possession  of. 

Thou  hast  got  the  face  of  a  man.  Herbert. 

3.  To  beget;  to  procreate;  to  generate. 

Sure  they  are  bastards  to  the  English,  the  French 
never  ^c?/ tiiem.  Shak. 

4.  To  acquire  mental  possession  of;  to  com- 
mit to  memory;  to  learn;  as,  to  get  a  lesson. 

Lo,  Yates!  without  the  least  finesse  of  art. 
He  gets  applause — I  wish  \\ft'Aget  his  part. 

Chitrchill. 

5.  To  prevail  on;  to  induce;  to  persuade. 

Though  the  king  could  not  get  him  to  engage  in  a 
life  of  business.  Spectator. 

6.  To  procure  or  cause  to  be  or  occur. 

Those  things  I  bid  you  do;  get  them  dispatched. 

Shak. 

7.  To  carry ;  to  betake :  reflexive  use.  '  Get 
thee  out  from  this  land.'   Gen.  xxxi.  13. 

He  with  all  speed  gaC  himself  ...  to  the  strong 
town  of  Megs.  Knotles. 

— To  get  in,  to  collect  and  shelter;  to  bring 
under  cover;  as,  to  get  in  corn.— To  get  off, 
(a)  to  put  ofif ;  to  take  or  pull  off;  as,  to  get 
off  a,  garment;  also,  to  remove;  as,  to  get  off 
a  ship  from  shoal.-^.  (6)  To  sell;  to  dispose 
of;  as,  to  get  off  goods.— To  get  on,  to  put  on; 
to  draw  or  pull  on;  as,  to  get  on  a  coat;  to 
get  on  boots. — To  get  out,  (a)  to  draw  forth; 
as,  to  get  out  a  secret,  (b)  To  draw  out;  to 
disengage. — To  get  over,  to  surmount;  to 
conquer;  to  pass  without  being  obstructed; 
as,  to  get  over  difficulties ;  also,  to  recover ; 
as,  to  get  over  sickness. — To  get  the  day,  to 
win;  to  conquer;  to  gain  the  victory. — To 
get  together,  to  collect;  to  amass.— To  get 
up,  to  prepare  and  introduce ;  to  bring  for- 
ward. See  extract  at  end  of  GET,  D.i.— Syn. 
To  obtain,  procure,  acquire,  attain,  realize. 
Get  (get),  v.i.  1.  To  make  acquisition;  to 
gain. 

We  mourn,  France  smiles;  we  lose,  they  daWy  get. 

Shak. 

2.  To  arrive  at  anyplace  or  state;  to  become; 
followed  by  some  modifying  word,  and  some- 
times implying  difficulty  or  labour;  as, — To 
get  above,  to  surmount;  to  surpass. — To  get 
ahead,  to  advance ;  to  prosper.  —  To  get 
along,  to  proceed ;  to  advance.  — To  get  asleep, 
to  fall  asleep.- To  get  at,  to  reach;  to  make 
way  to ;  to  come  to.  —  To  get  away  or 
away  from,  to  depart;  to  quit;  to  leave;  or 
to  disengage  one's  self  from. — To  get  back, 
to  arrive  at  the  place  from  which  one  de- 
parted; to  return.— To  get  before,  to  arrive 
in  front  or  more  forward.— To  get  behind, 
to  fall  in  the  rear;  to  lag.— To  get  clear,  to 
disengage  one's  self;  to  be  released,  as  from 
confinement,  obligation,  or  burden;  also,  to 
be  freed  from  danger  or  embarrassment.  — 
To  get  down,  to  descend ;  to  come  from  an 


elevation. — To  get  drunk,  to  become  intoxi- 
cated.—To  jrei /o™cir-d,  to  proceed;  to  ad-  I 
vance;  also,  to  prosper;  to  advance  in  wealth. 
— To  get  home,  to  arrive  at  one's  dwelling. — 
To  get  in  or  into,  to  arrive  within  an  inclosure 
or  a  mixed  body;  to  pass  in;  to  insinuate 
one's  self. — To  get  loose  or  free,  to  disengage 
one's  self;  to  be  released  from  confinement. 
— To  get  near,  to  approach  within  a  small 
distance. — To  get  off,  to  escape;  to  depart; 
to  get  clear;  also,  to  alight;  to  descend  from. 
— To  get  on,  to  proceed;  to  advance;  to  suc- 
ceed; to  prosper. — Toget  oxit,to  depart  from 
an  inclosed  place  or  from  confinement;  to 
escape;  to  free  one's  self  from  embarrass- 
ment. Seew.J.  7. — To  r/efouer,  to  pass  over;  to 
surmount;  to  conquer;  to  recover  from ;  as,  to 
(^et  over  difficulties;  toget  owr  sickness. — To 
get  quit  of,  to  get  rid  of;  to  shift  ofi',  or  to 
disengage  one's  self  from.— To  get  rid  of,  to 
disengage  one's  self  from;  also,  to  shift  off; 
to  remove.— To  (;e«  through,  to  pass  through 
and  reach  a  point  beyond  anything;  also,  to 
finish;  to  accomplish. — To  get  to,  to  reach; 
to  arrive.— To  get  together,  to  meet;  to  as- 
semble; to  convene. — Toget  up,  {a)  to  arise; 
to  rise  from  a  bed  or  a  seat;  also,  to  ascend; 
to  climb,  (b)  To  prepare  and  introduce;  to 
bring  forward ;  as,  to  get  up  a  concert, 
(c)  To  dress;  to  equip;  as  the  actor  was  well 
got  up  for  the  part.  — The  following  specimen 
of  the  capabilities  of  get,  transitive  and  in- 
transitive, is  given  by  Dr.  Withers : 

I^t?^  on  horseback  within  ten  minutes  after  I  ^-fJ^your 
letter.  When  I  got  to  Canterbury,  I  get  a  chaise  for 
town;  but  I  got  wet  through  before  I  got  to  Canter- 
bury; and  I  have  got  such  a  cold  as  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  get  rid  of  in  a  hurry.  I  got  to  the  Treasury 
about  noon,  but  first  of  all  I  got  shaved  and  dressed. 
I  soon  got  into  the  secret  of  gettijig  a  memorial  be- 
fore the  board,  but  I  could  not  get  an  answer  then; 
however,  I  got  intelligence  from  the  messenger  that 
I  should  likely  one  the  next  morning.  As  soon 
as  I  got  back  to  my  inn  I  got  supper  and  got  to  bed. 
It  was  not  long  before  I  got  to  sleep.  When  I  got 
up  in  the  morning.  I  got  my  breakfast,  and  then  I  got 
myself  dressed  tnat  I  might  get  out  in  time  to  get  an 
answer  to  niy  memorial.  As  soon  as  I  got  it,  I  got 
into  the  chaise,  and^^f^  to  Canterbury  by  three,  and 
about  tea-time  I  got  home.  I  have  got  nothing  for 
you,  and  so  adieu. 

Get t  (get),  71.  [Yv.  gette.]  Fashion ;  beha- 
viour. Cha^icer. 

Get  (get),  ri.    Breed;  ofi'spring.  [Scotch.] 
Gethe.t    For  Goeth.  Chaucer. 
Get-nothing  ( get 'nu- thing ),  n.    One  who 

through  laziness  earns  nothing;  an  idler;  a 

ne'er-do-well. 

Every  get-jiot/tzjtg  is  a  thief,  and  laziness  is  a 
stolen  water.  Aclasis. 

Get-penny  t  (get'pen-ni),  n.  Something 
which  gets  or  gains  money  for  those  con- 
cerned in  it;  a  successful  affair,  as  a  theatri- 
cal performance.    B.  Jonson. 

Gettable,  Getable  (get'a-bl),  a.  That  may 
be  gotten  or  obtained;  obtainable. 

Getter  (get'er),  n.  1.  One  who  gets,  gains, 
obtains,  or  acquires. — 2.  One  who  begets  or 
procreates. 

Peace  is  a  very  lethargy,  A  getter  of  more  bastard 
children  than  war's  a  destroyer  of  men.  Shak. 

3.  One  employed  in  digging,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  eartliwork. 

Getting  (get'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  obtaining, 
gaining,  or  acquiring;  acquisition. 

Get  wisdom ;  and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  under- 
standing. Prov.  iv.  7. 

2.  Gain;  profit. 

The  meaner  families  return  a  small  share  of  their 
gettings,  to  be  a  portion  for  the  child.  Swift. 

Get-up  (get'up),  n.  Appointment ;  equip- 
ment; dress  and  other  accessories;  as,  the 
actor's  get-up  was  first-rate. 

Geum  (je'um),  n.  [L. ,  f rom  Gr.  geuo,  to  give  a 
taste  or  relish  to,  to  stimulate — the  roots  of 
some  of  them ,  and  of  allied  species,  having  the 
same  properties  as  Peruvian  bark.  ]  A  genus 
of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  belonging 
to  the  nat.  order  Rosacea;,  chiefly  natives  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  Two  of 
them  are  conmion  British  plants  known  by 
the  name  of  avens.  G.  canadense,  choco- 
late-root or  blood-root,  a  North  American 
species,  has  some  reputation  as  a  tonic.  A 
species  of  saxifrage  is  also  called  Geum. 

Gewgaw  (gii'ga),  n.  [Old  forms  gugawe,  gy- 
gawe,  sliown  by  Skeat  to  be  from  older  give- 
gove,  a  kind  of  reduplicated  form  from  the 
verb  to  give.]  A  showy  trifle;  a  pretty  thing 
of  little  worth;  a  toy;  a  bauble;  a  splendid 
plaything.  '  A\iea.yy gewgaw,  called  acrown." 
Dryden. 

There  came  a  young  noble,  a  warrior  who  had 
never  seen  war,  glittering  vjith-gewga-ws.  Disraeli. 

Gewgaw  (gii'ga),  a.    Showy  without  value. 

Seeing  hi^gewga-w  castle  shine, 

New  as  his  title,  built  last  year.  Tennyson. 


Gey  (gy),  adv.  Pretty;  moderately.  See 
Gay.  [Scotch.] 

Geyser  (gi'zSr),  n.  [Icel.  geysir,  lit.  the 
gusher,  fxomgeysa,  to  gusli  orrushforth;  al- 
lieil  to  E.  gush.]  The  name  given  to  springs 
or  fountains  of  hot  water  such  as  were  first 
observed  in  Iceland.  The  geysers  of  Ice- 
land, nearly  one  hundred  in  number,  lie 
about  30  miles  north-west  of  Mount  Hecla 
and  16  miles  north  of  the  town  of  .Skalholt, 
in  a  plain  covered  by  hot  springs  and  steam- 
ing apertures.  The  largest,  called  tlie  Great 
Geyser,  throws  up  at  certain  times  a  column 
of  hot  water,  with  loud  explosions,  to  the 
height  of  over  200  feet,  and  this  eruption 
tei-minates  in  a  column  of  steam,  wliich 
rushes  up  with  amazing  force  and  a  tlmnder- 
ing  noise.  The  next  most  important  is  the 
New  Geyser  or  Strokkur  (churn).  These 
springs  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
Mount  Hecla.  The  geysers  of  Iceland  are, 
however,surpassed  by  those  which  have  been 
discovered  in  comparatively  recent  times 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  Yellowstone 
Region.  (See  Boiling-springs.)  Thepheno- 
menon,  as  experimentally  illustrated  by  Tyn- 
dall,  is  due  to  the  heating  of  tlie  walls  of 
a  fissure,  whereby  the  water  is  slowly  raised 
to  the  boiling  point  under  pressure  and 
explodes  into  steam,  an  interval  being  re- 
quired for  tlie  process  to  be  repeated. 

G]iainorlk(ga'n6-rik),  n.  A  variety  of  tlieyak 
of  a  black  colour,  the  back  and  tail  being 
often  white. 

Glialst  (gast),  m.    A  ghost.  [Scotch.] 

Hillocks,  stanes,  and  bushes  kenn'd  aye 

Fiae  ghaists  an'  witches.  Burns. 

Ghark  (giirk),  n.  A  name  in  parts  of  the 
East  for  the  best  descriptions  of  eagle-wood, 
which,  after  being  buried  for  a  time,  is 
dark,  glossy,  and  sinks  in  water.  Sim- 
monds. 

Gharry  (gar'ri),  n.  A  native  Indian  carriage 
drawn  by  oxen. 

Ghast  (gast),  a.  [Probably  based  on  ghastly 
but  influenced  in  sense  by  ghost.]  Having  a 
ghastly  appearance;  weird. 

How  doth  the  wide  and  melancholy  earth 
Gather  her  hills  around  us,  grey  aud  ghast. 

E.  B.  Brownijig. 

Ghastt  (gast),  V.t.    To  strike  aghast. 

Ghasted  by  the  noise  I  made. 
Full  suddenly  he  fled.  SItak. 

Ghastfult  (gast'ful),  a.  [See  Ghastly.] 
Sucli  as  to  make  people  stand  aghast;  dread- 
ful; terrible. 

I  tell  no  lie,  1,0  ghastfiil  grew  my  name. 

That  it  alone  discomfited  an  host.  Mir.  for  Mags. 

GhastfuUyt  (gast'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  .ghastful 
manner;  frightfully. 

He  often  ^\^},xifi, ghastf ully ,  raves  loud,  &c.  Pofie. 

Ghastliness  (gast'li-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  ghastly;  horror  of  counte- 
nance; a  deathlike  look;  paleness;  as,  the 
ghastliness  of  his  appearance. 

Ghastly  (gast'li),  a.  [Rather  from  the  ghast 
of  aghast  than  from  A.  Sax.  gust,  a  ghost.] 

1.  Terrible  of  countenance ;  deathlike ;  dis- 
mal; as,  a  ghastly  face;  ghastly  smiles. 

Death 

Grinn'd  horrible  a  ghastlv  snnle,  to  hear 

His  famine  should  be  fill'd.  Milton. 

2.  Horrible;  shocking;  dreadful.  'Mangled 
with  ghastly  wounds.'  Milton.  —  Gliaslly, 
Grim,  Grisly,  Haggard.  Ghastly,  as  it  is 
most  commonly  applied,  means  deadly  pale, 
deathlike.  It  is  generally  applied  to  the 
countenance,  but  its  signification  has  been 
extended  to  denote  anything  that  is  shock- 
ing and  suggestive  of  death ;  as,  Milton's 
'mangled  with  ghastly  wounds.' 

Her  face  was  so  ghastly  that  it  could  not  be  recog- 
nised. Macalclay. 

Ch-im  characterizes  a  rigid,  fixed  expression 
of  countenance,  indicating  a  severe,  stern, 
ruthless  disposition.  Death  is  called  'the 
grim  king  of  terrors. '  Grisly  designates  the 
appearance  of  a  person  calculated  to  inspire 
terror. 

My  grisly  countenance  made  others  fly; 

None  durst  come  near  for  fear  of  sudden  death. 

Shak. 

Haggard  adds  to  the  idea  of  paleness  of 
countenance  that  of  being  wasted  by  famine 
or  protracted  mental  agony. 
Ghastly  (gast'li),  adv.  In  a  ghastly  manner; 
hideously. 

staring  fMg-haitly  like  a  strangled  man.  Shak. 

Ghastnesst  (gast'nes),  n.  Ghastliness. 

Ghat,  Ghaut  (gat),  n.  [Hind  ]  1.  In  tlie  East 
Indies,  a  pass  through  a  mountain;  also,  a 
range  or  chain  of  hills —2.  A  landing-place 
or  stairway  to  the  rivers  of  India,  generally 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;  j.job; 


n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wis;   ^vli>  whig;  zh,  azure.  —See  Key. 
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having  at  the  summit  a  temple,  pagoda, 
batliing-house,  or  place  of  rest  and  recrea- 
tion. 


Ghoosla  Ghat,  Benares. 

A  ghdt  consists  in  general  of  a  longf,  high  building, 
fronting  the  river,  to  which  access  is  had  by  means 
of  several  flights  of  steps,  these  latter  forming  the 
essential  part  of  the  structure,  as  the  wall  or  building 
is  only  for  the  protection  of  loungers  from  the  sun's 
rays.  Chambers's  Eiicy. 

Gliebre,  Glieber  (ga'ber),  n.  Same  as  Guehre. 

Gliee  (ge),  n.  [Hind,  ghi,  clarified  butter.] 
In  the  East  Inilies,  tlie  butter  made  from 
the  milk  of  the  buffalo,  clarified  by  boiling, 
and  thus  converted  into  a  kind  of  oil. 

Gherkin  (ger'kin),  n.  [G.  gurke,  D.  agurl-je, 
Dan.  agurke,  Pol.  ogorek,  Ar. al-khiydr.  Hind. 
khiydr,  cucumber.]  A  small-fruited  variety 
of  the  cucumber,  used  for  pickling. 

Ghesst  (ges),  B.i.    To  guess.  Spenser. 

GhetchOO  (get'sho),  n.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  plant  Aponogeton  inonostachgon,  the 
roots  of  which  are  nearly  as  good  as  potatoes, 
and  as  much  liked  by  tlie  natives.  Simmonds. 

Ghetto  (get'to),  )i.  [It]  The  ciuarter  in  cer- 
tain Italian  towns  where  Jews  live. 

I  went  to  the  Ghetto,  where  the  Jews  dwell  as  in  a 
suburb  by  themselves.  Evelyit. 

Ghibelline  (giTjel-in),  n.  [The  Italian  form 
of  Waibiingen,  the  name  of  an  estate  in 
that  portion  of  tlie  ancient  circle  of  Fran- 
conia  now  included  in  Wiirtemberg.  be- 
longing to  the  liouse  of  Hoheustaufeu  (to 
which  the  then  Emperor  Conrad  belonged), 
when  war  broke  out  in  1140  between  this 
house  and  the  Welfs  or  Guelfs.  It  was  first 
employed  as  the  rallying  cry  of  the  em- 
peror's party  at  the  battle  of  Weinsberg  ] 
One  of  that  faction  in  Italy  that  were  in 
favour  of  tlie  emperor  and  opposed  to  the 
Guelfs,  or  pope's  faction.  These  factions 
arose  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  disturbed 
Germany  and  Italy  for  300  years.  See 

GUELF. 

The  war-cry  of  the  army  opposed  to  Conrad  on 
this  occasion  was  '  Welf  or  'Guelph;'  that  of  Con- 
rad's army  was  '  Waibiingen.'  Hence,  ever  after- 
wards these  names  were  used  to  distinguish  the  two 
great  parties  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  Germany 
and  Italy  were  divided — a  partisan  of  the  popes 
against  the  emperors  being  called  a  Giietph,  and  a 
partisan  of  tile  emperors  against  the  popes,  a  Ghi- 
heUiJie.  Chambers's  Inf.  for  the  People. 

Ghittern  (git't6m),n.  Same  as  Gittern  (which 
see). 

They  can  no  more  hear  Xhy ^hittern's  tune.  Keats. 

Ghohona-grass  (go-ho'na-gras),  n.  A  poi- 
sonous Indian  grass,  supposed  to  be  Paspa- 
luiji  scrobiculatiim. 

Ghole  (gol),  n.  Same  as  Ghoul  (which  see). 
Ghoant  (gont),  n.    A  small  sure-footed 

Indian  pony,  used  in  the  mountain  ranges 

as  a  pack  or  saddle  horse. 
Ghost  (gost),  n.  [A.  Sax  g'fist,  a  spirit,  a  ghost; 

D.  geest,  G.  geist,  a  spirit ;  from  a  I'oot  seen 

in  Icel.  geisa,  to  cliafe,  to  rage  as  fire;  Sw. 

giisa,  to  ferment;  E.  yeast.]   l.f  The  spirit; 

the  soul  of  man. 

A  thousand  troubles  grow 

To  vexe  his  vj^ntd  .i^host.  Sttrrey. 

2.  The  soul  of  a  deceased  person;  the  soiil  or 
spirit  separate  from  the  body;  an  appari- 
tion. 

The  ghosts  of  our  great  Harrys  rose. 

DrydeJl. 

3.  t  A  corpse;  a  dead  body. 

No  knight  so  rude  I  ween. 
As  to  doen  outnige  to  a  sleeping  ghost.  Spenser. 

4.  Shadow;  trace;  as,  he  had  not  the  ghost 
of  a  chance. — To  give  up  the  ghost,  to  die; 
to  yield  up  the  breath  or  spirit;  to  expire. 
— The  Holy  Ghost,  the  third  person  in  the 
Trinity.— Syn.  Apparition,  spectre,  phan- 
tom, shade. 


Ghostt  (gost),  To  die;  to  expire.  'Within 
a  few  hours  she  ghosted.'  Sidney. 

Ghostt  (gost),  V.  t.  To  appear  to  in  the  form 
of  a  ghost;  to  haunt  with  an  apparition. 

Julius  Cssar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted.  Shak. 

Ghostlesst  (gost'les),  a.  Without  Ufe  or 
spirit. 

\\  itrks  are  the  breath  of  faith;  the  proofs  by  which 
wi;  ni  iv  judge  whether  it  live.  If  you  feel  them  not, 
the  fiith     ghosllcss.  Dr.  R.  Clarke. 

Ghostlike  (gost'lik),  a.  Like  a  ghost; 
withered;  having  sunken  eyes;  ghastly. 
Ghostliness  (gostli-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  ghostly. 
Ghostly  (gost'li),  a.  1.  Having  to  do  with 
the  soul  or  spirit;  spiritual;  relating  to  the 
soul;  not  carnal  or  secular. 

Save  and  defend  us  from  o\it ghostly  enemies. 

Co7n>non  Prayer. 

Cease, 

Sweet  father,  and  bid  call  the  ghostly  man 
Hither,  and  let  me  shrive  me  clean,  and  die. 

Tennyson. 

2.  Pertaining  to  apparitions.— 3.  Suitable  for 
ghosts;  solemn;  gloomy;  as,  ghostly  halls. 
To  muse  at  last,  amid  the  ghostly  gloom 
Of  graves  and  hoary  vaults,  and  cloister'd  cells. 

AAe?tside. 

Ghost-moth  (gost'moth),  n.  A  nocturnal 
lepidopterous  insect  (Hepialus  humuli),  so 
called  from  the  male  being  of  a  white  colour, 
and  from  its  habit  of  hovering  with  a  pen- 
dulum-like motion  in  the  twilight  over  one 
spot  (often  in  churchyards),  where  tlie 
female,  which  has  grey  posterior  wings  and 
red-spotted  anterior  wings,  is  conceaied. 

Ghost-seer  (gost'se-er),  n.  One  who  sees 
ghosts  or  apparitions. 

Ghost-story  (gost'sto-ri),  n.  A  story  about 
gliosis  or  in  which  ghosts  are  introduced. 

Ghoul  (gol),  n.  [Per.  ghul,  ghuwal,  a  demon 
of  the  mountains  and  the  woods,  supposed 
to  devour  men  and  other  animals.]  An 
imaginary  evil  being  among  eastern  nations, 
wiiich  is  supposed  to  prey  upon  human 
bodies. 

Ghyll  (gil),  n.  [See  Gill.]  A  gully  or  cleft 
in  a  hill;  a  ravine.    [Border  dialect.] 

Langdale  Pike  and  Witch's  Lair, 
And  t>\ii\gGon-ghyll  so  foully  rent.  Coleridge. 

Gialloliuo  (jyal-16-le'no),  ».  [It.  giallorino, 
yellowish,  from  giallo,  yellow.]  An  oxide 
of  lead  or  massicot,  a  fine  yellow  pigment 
much  used  under  the  name  of  Naples  Yellow. 

Giamheaux,  Glamheux  (zham'iio,  zham'- 

bu),  71.  pi.  (Fr.  jambe,  leg.]  Armour  for 
the  legs;  janibes.  'A  large  purple  streame 
adown  their  giambeux  falles."  Spenser. 
Giant  (ji'ant),  n.  [O.E.  geant,  Fr.  giant; 
L.  gigas,  gigantis ;  Gr.  gigas,  gigantos, 
a  giant,  one  of  certain  gigantic  mythologi- 
cal beings,  sons  of  Ge,  the  earth;  formed,  no 
doubt,  by  reduplication  from  the  root  gan, 
to  beget,  same  as  geii,  seen  in  L.  genus,  Gr. 
genos,  race.]  1.  A  man  of  extraordinary 
bulk  and  stature. 

Giants  of  mighty  bone,  and  bold  emprise.  Milton. 
2.  A  person  of  extraordinary  strength  or 
powers,  bodily  or  intellectual;  as,  the  judge 
is  a.  giant  in  his  profession.— (jiarti's  Causey 
or  Causeway ,  a  mass  of  columnar  basaltic 
rock  on  tlie  coast  of  Antrim  in  Ireland. 
Giant  (ji'ant),  a.  Likeagiant;  extraordinary 
in  size  or  strength ;  as,  giant  brothers ;  a 
giant  son. 

Giantess  (ji'ant-es),  ra.  A  female  giant;  a 
female  of  extraordinary  size  and  stature. 

I  had  rather  be  a  giatitess,  and  lie  under  Mount 
Pelion.  Shak. 

Giant  Fennel  (ji'ant  fen-nel),  n.  The  com- 
mon name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Ferula; 
especially,  the  species  F.  communis,  a  large 
coarse-looldiig  umbelliferous  plant. 

Giantize  ( ji'ant-iz),  v.  i.    To  play  the  giant. 

Giantly  (ji'ant-li),  a.  Eesembling  or  appro- 
priate to  a  giant;  characteristic  of  a  giant. 
'Giantly  strength  and  stature.'    Bp.  Hall. 

Giant  Puff-ball,  n.  A  fungus,  the  Lycoper- 
don  giganteuin,  which,  wlien  dry,  stanches 
slight  wounds,  and  is  edible  when  young. 

Giantry  (ji'ant-ri),  n.  The  race  of  giants. 
[Rare.] 

Giantship  (ji'ant-ship),  n.  The  state,  qua- 
lity, or  character  of  a  giant. 

His  giaiitship  is  gone  somewhat  crest-fallen. 

Milton. 

Giaour  (jour),  n.  [Turk.,  from  Per. gditir,  an 
infidel.]  A  word  used  by  the  Turks  to  de- 
signate the  adherents  of  all  religions  except 
the  Mohammedan,  more  particularly  Christ- 
ians. The  use  of  it  is  so  common  that  it  is 
often  applied  witliout  intending  an  insult. 

Gib  (jib),  n.  [O.E.  gib,  a  hooked  stick;  Fr. 
gihe,  a  bill-hook.]  A  piece  of  iron  employed 


to  clasp  together  the  pieces  of  wood  or  iron 
of  a  framing  which  is  to  be  keyed,  previous 
to  inserting  the  keys. 

Gib  (jib),  v.t.  To  secure  or  fasten  with  a  gib 
or  gibs. 

Gibt  (jib),  n.  [See  Gib-oat.]  A  tom-cat, 
especially  an  old  tom-cat.  Shale. 

Gibt  (jib),  v.i.  To  act  lilve  a  cat.  'What 
caterwauling's  here?  qibhinqV  Beau 

&  Fl. 

Gibber  (gib'bSr),  v.i.  [Akin  to  jabber  and 
gabble.  Imitative.]  To  speak  rapidly  and 
inarticulately. 

The  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  3.r\(i  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets.  Shak. 
Gibber  (jib'ber),  n.    [L.,  a  hunch  or  hump.] 
In  bot.  a  pouch-like  enlargement  of  the  base 
of  a  calyx,  corolla,  &c. 
Gibberish (gib'ber-ish), n.  [From fiii66er,  v.i.] 
Rapid  and  inarticulate  talk;  unintelligible 
language;  unmeaning  words. 

Some,  if  they  happen  to  hear  an  old  word,  albeit 
very  natural  and  significant,  cry  out  straightway, 
that  we  speak  no  English  h\.\t gibberish.  Spenser. 

Gibberish  (gib'ber-ish),  a.  Unmeaning,  as 
words  ;  unintelligible;  fustian.  '  Gibberish 
plirases. '  Florio. 

Gibbet  (jib'bet),  n.  [Fr.  gibet.  It.  giubetto, 
giubetta,  dim.  otgiubba,  akintlof  garment, 
corresponding  to  Fr.  jzipe,  and  probably 
having  at  one  time  such  meanings  as  collar 
or  halter.  Comp.  E.  jib,  the  projecting 
sail  in  tlie  fore-part  of  a  ship,  as  also  the 
projecting  beam  of  a  crane,  and  jib-boom, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  projecting  beam 
of  the  gallows.]  1.  A  kind  of  gallows;  a 
wooden  erection,  consisting  of  an  upright 
post  with  an  arm  projecting  from  the  top, 
on  wliiclinotoriousnialefactors  were  hanged 
in  chains,  and  on  which  their  bodies  were 
sulf  ered  to  remain,  as  spectacles  in  terrorem. 
2.  The  projecting  beam  of  a  crane  which 
sustains  the  pulleys  and  the  weiglit  of  goods; 
a  jib. 

Gibbet  (jib'bet),  v.t.  1.  To  hang  and  expose 
on  a  gibbet  or  gallows;  to  hang  upon  any- 
thing resembling  a  gibbet. 

He  shall  come  off  and  on  swifter  than  he  that 
gibbets  on  the  brewer's  bucket.  Shctk. 

1.  To  expose  to  ridicule,  scorn,  infamy,  or 
the  like.  '  I'll  r/i&bct  up  his  name.'  Oldham. 

Gibbiert  (zhi))'bi-a),  n.  [O.Fr.  Mod.Fr. 
gibier.]    Wild  fowl;  game. 

Gibble-gabble  (gib'l-gab'l),  n.  [A  redupli- 
cation of  gabble.]  Foolish  talk;  prate;  non- 
sense; fustian  language. 

Gibbon  (gib'bon),  n.  A  name  common  to 
the  apes  of  the  genus  Hylobates,  but 
more  particularly  restricted  to  the  species 
Hylobates  lar,  which  inliabits  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  other  quadrumanous  animals 
by  the  tlenderiiess  of  its  form,  but  more 
particularly  by  the  extraordinary  length  of 
its  arms,  wliich,  when  the  animal  is  stand- 
ing, reach  nearly  to  the  ankles,  and  which 
enables  it  to  swing  itself  from  tree  to  tree 
with  wonderful  agility.  Its  colour  is  black, 
but  its  face  is  commonly  surrounded  with 
a  white  or  gray  beard.    See  Ape. 

Gib-boom  (jib'bbm),  n.  Same  as  Jib-boom 
(which  s  e). 

Gibbose  (gib-os'),  a.  [L.  gibbosus,  from  gib- 
bus,  a  hunch.]  Humped;  a  term  applied  to 
a  surface  which  presents  one  or  more  large 
elevations. 

Gibbosity  (gib-os'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of  being 
gibbous  or  gibbose;  protuberance;  a  round 
or  swelling  prominence;  convexity. 

When  ships,  sailing  contrary  ways,  lose  the  sight 
one  of  another,  what  should  take  away  the  sight  of 
ships  from  each  other  but  tlie  gibbosity  of  the  inter- 
jacent water?  Jiay. 

Gibbous (gib'us),  a.  [L.  gibbosus,  iromgibbiis, 
a  hunch.]  1.  Swelling;  protuberant;  convex; 
as,  the  moon  is  gibbous  wlien  more  than  half 
and  less  than  full,  the  enlightened  part 
being  then  convex  on  both  margins. 

The  bones  will  rise,  and  make  a  gibbous  member. 

IFisemati. 

2.  Hunched;  hump-backed;  crook-backed. 

How  oxen,  in  some  countries,  began  and  continue 
gibbous,  or  hunch-backed.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  In  bot.  more  convex  or  tumid  in  one  place 
than  another. 

j  Gibbously  (gib'us-li),  adv.    In  a  gibbous  or 
protuberant  form. 

Gibbousness  (gib'us-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  gibbous;  protuberance;  a 
round  prominence;  convexity. 

Gibbsite  (gibz'it),  n.  [In  lionour  of  G.  Gibbs, 
Esq.]  A  hydrate  of  alumina,  a  whitish  min- 
eral found  in  Massachusetts  in  irregular 
stalactical  masses,  presenting  an  aggrega- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tdbe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  ab«ne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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tionof  elongated  tuberous  branches,  parallel 
and  united.  Its  structure  is  fibrous,  tlie 
fibres  radiating  from  an  axis. 
Gib-cat  (gib'kat),  n.  [Abbrev.  for  Gilbert. 
the  equivalent  of  Fr.  Thibert,  the  name  of 
the  cat  in  the  story  of  '  Reynard  the  Fox ' 
in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Roue.  '  Thibert  le 
cas'  is  translated  by  Cliaucer  'Gibbe  our 
cat.'  'Hath  no  man  gelded  Gyb  her  cat?' 
Gammer  Gurton'n  Needle.  Comp.  Tom-cat.] 
A  castrated  he-cat,  or  an  old  worn-out  cat. 

I  am  as  melancholy  as  ^^ib-cat,  or  lugged  bear. 

Shak. 

Gibe  (jib),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  gibed;  ppr.  gibing. 
[From  the  same  root  as  gab.  the  mouth, 
gabble,  jabber,  &c.  Comp.  Svv.  gipa.  to  wry 
the  mouth,  to  make  faces.]  To  throw  out 
or  utter  reproaches  and  sneering  expres- 
sions; to  rail  at;  to  utter  taunting  sarcastic 
words;  to  flout;  to  fleer;  to  scoff. 

Fleer  and  ^z/'e,  and  laugh  and  flout.  Swift. 

Gibe  (jib),  t).  (.  To  reproach  with  contemp- 
tuous words;  to  deride;  to  scoff  or  rail  at;  to 
treat  with  sarcastic  reflections;  to  taunt. 

Draw  the  beasts  as  I  describe  them. 

From  their  features,  while  \  gibe  them.  Swift. 

Gibe  (jib),  n.  An  expression  of  censure 
mingled  witli  contempt;  a  scoff;  a  railing; 
an  expression  of  sarcastic  scorn. 

Mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  the  notable  scorns. 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face.  Shak. 
With  ^Q\<^mn  gibe  did  Eustace  banter  me.  Tennyson. 

Syn.  Scoff,  taunt,  railing,  jeer,  sneer,  re- 
proach, insult. 

Gibe,  Gybe  (jib),  v.t.  and  i  Naut.  see  Jibe. 

Gibel  (jib'el),  ?i.  [G.  gibel,  gicbel.]  A  fish  of 
the  carp  genus,  Cypriims  gibelio,  and  belong- 
ing to  that  section  of  the  genus  having  no 
barbules  at  the  mouth.  It  is  generally 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Prussian 
Carp,  being  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Germany.  It  is  a  good  table 
fish,  but  seldom  weighs  more  than  J  lb.  It 
is  said  to  be  able  to  live  so  much  as  thirty 
hours  out  of  water. 

Gibeline.    Same  as  Ghibelline. 

Gil3eonite  (gi'be-on-it),  n.  [From  the  Gibeon- 
ites  having  been  made  '  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water'  by  Joshua.  Josh.  ix.  x.] 
A  slave's  slave;  a  workman's  labourer;  a 
farmer's  drudge. 

And  Giles  must  trudge,  whoever  gives  command, 
A  Gibeonite,  that  serves  them  all  by  turn. 

Eloomjield. 

Giber  (jib'Sr),  n.  One  who  utters  reproach- 
ful, censorious,  and  contemptuous  expres- 
sions, or  who  makes  cutting  sarcastic  reflec- 
tions; one  who  derides;  a  scoffer. 

He  is  A  giber,  and  our  present  business 

Is  of  more  serious  consequence.    B.  Jonson. 

Gibingly  (jib'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  gibing  man- 
ner; with  censorious,  sarcastic,  and  con- 
temptuous expressions;  scornfully. 

Giblet  (jib'let),  a.  Made  of  giblets;  as,  a 
giblet  pie. 

Giblet-check,  Giblet-cheek  (jib'let-chek, 
jib'let-chek),  n.  A  term  used  by  stone-masons 
in  Scotland  to  signify  a  rebate  round  the 
rybates,  &c.,  of  a  doorway  or  gateway,  for 
the  reception  of  a  door  or  gate  intended  to 
open  outwards.  Written  also  Jiblet-checic, 
Jiblet-cheek. 

Giblets  (jiblets),  n.  pi.  [O.Fr.  gibelet,  of 
which  the  origin  is  iniknown,  for  both  the 
sense  and  form  of  the  word  negative  any 
connection  with  gibier,  game.  Comp.  Gael. 
giaban,  gizzard.  ]  1.  The  entrails  of  a  goose  or 
other  fowl,  removed  before  roasting,  as  the 
heart,  liver,  gizzard,  &c. ,  which  are  often 
served  in  the  form  of  sauce  or  in  a  pie. — 

2.  Rags;  tatters.  [Rare.] 

Gibsbip  (gib'ship),  n.  A  ludicrous  mode  of 
address  to  a  gib-cat.    Beau  tt;  Fl. 

Gibstalf  (jil)'staf),  n.  1.  A  staff  tn  gauge 
water  ortopusha  boat.  —2.  A  staff  formerly 
used  in  fighting  beasts  on  the  stage. 

Gid  (gid),  n.  [Contr.  from  giddiness.]  A 
disease  in  sheep,  more  generally  known  as 
Sturdy  (which  see). 

Giddily  (gid'i-li),  adv.  [See  Giddy.]  1.  In  a 
giddy  manner;  with  the  head  seeming  to 
turn  or  reel. — 2.  Inconstantly ;  unsteadily; 
with  various  turnings. 

To  roam 

Giddily  and  be  everywhere  but  at  home.  Donne. 

3.  Carelessly;  heedlessly;  negligently. 
Giddiness  (gid'i-nes),  n.    l:  The  state  of 

being  giddy;  vertigo;  a  swimming  of  the 
head ;  dizziness.  —2.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  inconstant;  unsteadiness;  mutability. 

There  be  that  delight  in  giddiJiess,  and  count  it 
a  bondage  to  fix  a  belief.  Bacon. 

3.  Frolic;  wantonness;  levity.— 4.  A  disease 
in  sheep,  usually  known  as  Sturdy. 


Giddy  (gid'i),  a.  [A.  Sax.  gidig.  Comp. 
Gael,  godach,  giddy.]  1.  Affected  with  ver- 
tigo; dizzy;  reeling;  having  in  the  head  a 
sensation  of  a  whirling  or  reeling  about; 
having  lost  the  power  of  preserving  the 
balance  of  the  body,  and  theiefore  wavering 
and  inclined  to  fall,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
diseases  and  drunkenness;  as,  some  people 
on  looking  over  the  brink  of  a  precipice  are 
apt  to  be  giddy. ^2.  That  renders  giddy; 
that  induces  giddiness;  as,  a.  giddy  height. 

The  giddy  precipice  and  the  dangerous  flood. 

Prior. 

3.  Suggestive  of  giddiness  from  its  motion; 
rotatory ;  whirling ;  running  round  with 
celerity. 

The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill.  Pope. 

4.  Characterized  by  inconstancy;  inconstant; 
unstable ;  changeable ;  heedless ;  thought- 
less; wild;  roving. 

You  are  3.^  giddy  and  volatile  as  ever.  Swift. 
Our  fancies  are  iworegiddy  and  unfirm  .  .  . 
Than  women's  are.  Shak. 
How  inexcusable  are  those  giddy  creatures  who, 
in  the  same  hour,  leap  from  a  parent's  window  to 
a  husband's  bed.  Richardsoji. 

5.  That  causes  to  totter  or  be  unsteady  in 
the  footsteps;  unfixed. 

As  we  have  p.^ced  along 
Upon  xhG giddy  footing  of  the  hatches.  Shak. 

6.  Characterized  by  or  spent  in  levity. 

Too  mdiT\y  giddy,  foolish  hours  are  gone. 

And  in  fantastic  measures  danced  away.  Rowe. 

7.  Elated  to  thoughtlessness;  rendered  wild 
by  excitement;  having  the  head  turned. 

Art  thou  iiot giddy  with  the  fashion  too?  Shak. 

Giddy  (gid'i),  v.i.  To  turn  quickly;  to  reel. 
'Constrain  our  course  to  giddy  round.' 
Cliapman. 

Giddy  (gid'i),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  giddied;  ppr. 
giddying.    To  make  dizzy  or  unsteady. 

It  is  a  quiet  and  peaceable  man,  who  is  not  moved 
when  all  tilings  else  are ;  not  shaken  with  fear,  not 
giddied  with  suspicion.  Farindo7t. 

Giddy-head  (gid'i-hed),  n.  A  person  with- 
out thought  or  judgment. 

A  company  of  giddy-heads  will  take  upon  them 
to  divine  now  many  shall  be  saved,  and  who  damned 
in  a  parish;  where  they  shall  sit  in  heaven;  inter- 
pret apocalypses;  and  precisely  set  down  when  the 
world  shall  come  to  aivend,  what  year,  what  month, 
what  day.  t  Burtojt. 

Giddy-headed  (g/d'i-hed-ed),  a.  Having  a 
giddy  head ;  heedless ;  unsteady ;  volatile ; 
incautious. 

Giddy-paced  (gid'i-past),  a.  Having  a  giddy 
pace;  moving  irregularly;  reeling;  flighty. 
'  These  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times.' 
Shale. 

Gie  (ge),  v.t.  pret.  ga,  gae,  or  gied;  pp.  gien. 
To  give.    [Provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

A  towd  ma  my  sins,  an's  toithe  were  due.  an'  I  gied 
it  in  liond.  Te^tnyson. 

Gie.t  v.t.  [O.Fr.  guier;  Fr.  guider,  to  guide. 
See  Guide.]  To  guide. 

O  Lord,  my  soule  and  eke  my  body^2if.  Chancer. 

Gier-eagle  (jei-'e-gl),  n.  [D.  gier,  G.  geier, 
a  vulture,  and  E,  eagle.]  An 'eagle,  or  bird 
of  the  eagle  kind,  mentioned  in  Leviticus 
ix.  18.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Vttltur 
percnopterus  of  Linnreus. 

Gier-falcon  (jer'fa-kn).   See  Gyr-falcon. 

Gieseckite  (ge'sek-it),  n.  [In  honour  of 
Sir  Charles  Gieseclc]  A  mineral  of  a  rhom- 
boidal  form  and  compact  texture,  of  a  gray 
or  brown  colour,  and  nearly  as  hard  as  cal- 
careous spar.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  soda,  and  potash,  and  differs  from 
elffiolite  mainly  by  the  additional  portion  of 
water  it  contains. 

Gif  (gif),  conj.  [A.  Sax. ;  generally  but  erro- 
neously considered  the  imper.  of  gifan,  to 
give,  to  grant.  It  is  akin  to  Goth,  jabai, 
iba,  O.Fris.  jef,  Icel.  ef,  if,  ifa,  to  doubt,  Sw, 
je/,  doubt.]  If.  [Old  English  and  Scotch  ] 
Gtf  I  have  failyeit,  baldlie  repreif  my  ryme. 

Gawin  Douglas. 

GifiF-gaflF  (gif'gaf),  n.  [Reduplicated  from 
root  of  give.]  Mutual  or  reciprocal  giving 
and  taking;  mutual  obligation ;  tit  for  tat. 

i    '  Criy-fl'rt#  makes  good  fellowship."  Proverb. 

;  [Scotch.] 
Giffy  (jif'fl),  n.    Same  as  Jiffy. 
Gift  (gift),  n.  [From  give.]  1.  The  act,  right, 

I  or  power  of  giving  or  conferring;  as,  he  has 
the  gift  of  that;  that  is  in  liis  gift- — 2.  That 
which  is  given  or  bestowed;  anything,  the 
property  of  which  is  voluntarily  transferred 
by  one  person  to  another  without  compen- 
sation; a  present:  a  donation. — 3.  A  natural 
quality  or  endowment  regarded  as  conferred ; 
power;  faculty;  as,  the  gift  of  wit;  the  gift 
of  ridicule. 


And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  ^fz'/?. 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears. 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift.  Shak. 

Syn.  Present,  donation,  grant,  largess,  bene- 
faction, boon,  bounty,  gratuity,  endowment, 
talent,  faculty. 

Gift  (gift),  i).  t.    1.  To  confer  as  a  gift. 

The  gear  that  isgi/led,  it  never 

Will  last  like  the  gear  that  is  won.     J.  Baillie. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  gift  or  with  any  power  or 
faculty.  'Am  I  better  gifted  than  another?' 
Bp.  Hall. 

Gifted  (gif  fed),  pp.  or  a.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  any  power  or  faculty ;  furnished  with 
any  particular  talent;  largely  endowed  with 
intellect.  'Their  (jrf/terf  brotherhood. '  Dry- 
den.  '  Some  divinely  gi.fted  man. '  Tennyson. 

Giftedness  (gift'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  gifted.  '  Endued  with  the  sublimest 
giftedness  of  our  separatists.'  Echard. 

Gift-rope  (gif  t'rop),  n.  Na  ut.  a  rope  attached 
to  a  boat  for  towing  it  at  the  stern  of  a  ship. 

Gigt  (gig),  «.  t  [Jj.  gigno,  to 'beget.]  To  en- 
gender. Dryden. 

Gig  (gig),  n.  [Comp.  G.  geige,  a  fiddle;  Icel. 
geiga,  to  tremble,  to  quiver;  also  It.  giga,  a 
jig;  Fr.  gigue,  a  jig,  a  romp,  the  word  being 
borrowed  into  the  Romance  tongues.  Comp. 
jig.]  l.t  A  fiddle;  a  jig. — 2.  Any  little  thing 
that  is  whirled  round  in  play;  a  top;  a 
whirligig. 

Thou  disputest  like  an  infant.   Go  whip  thy  gig. 

Shak. 

3.  A  light  carriage  with  one  pair  of  wheels 
generally  drawn  by  one  horse;  a  chaise. — 

4.  Naut.  a  long  narrow  rowing-boat,  very 
lightly  built,adapted  for  racing;  also,a  ship's 
boat  suited  for  rowing  expeditiously,  and 
generally  furnished  with  sails. —5.  A  machine 
consisting  of  rotatory  cylinders  covered  with 
wire  teeth  for  teazling  woollen  cloth.  Called 
also  Gig-machine. 

Gig  (gig),  v.t.  To  move  up  and  down;  to 
wriggle.  Dryden. 

Gig  (gig),  n.  A  dart  or  harpoon;  a  fishgig 
(which  see). 

Gig  (gig),  v.i.    To  fish  with  a  gig  or  fishgig. 
Gig  (gig),  n.    [Contr.  for  giglet.]   A  wanton, 
silly  girl.    See  Giglet. 
Giga  (jeg'a),  n.    Same  as  Gigg,  Gigue. 
Gigantal  (ji-gan'tal),  a.  Gigantic. 

Gigantal  frames  hold  wonders  rarely  strange. 

Drnmtnond. 

Gigantean  (ji-gan-te'an),  a.  [L.  gigantens, 
from  gigas,  gigantis,  a  giant.  See  Giant.] 
Like  a  giant;  mighty. 

The  strong  Fates  with  gigantean  force 
Bear  thee  in  arms.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Gigantesque  (ji'gan-tesk),  a.  Befitting  a 
giant ;  suited  to,  or  suggested  by,  the  great 
proportions  of  a  giant;  written  iu  a  magni- 
loquent vein. 

Gigantic  (ji-gan'tik),  a.  [L.  gigantieus,  from 
gigas,  gigantis,  a  giant.  See  GIANT.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  giant;  of  e.\- 
traordinary  size  or  proportions;  very  large; 
huge;  enormous;  as,  a  man  oi  gigantic  pro- 
portions. 'On  each  hand  slaughter  and 
gigantic  deeds.'  Milton.— Syv.  Huge,  pro- 
digious, mighty,  enormous,  colossal,  vast, 
immense. 

Gigantical  (ji-gan'tik-al),  a.   Gigantic;  big; 

bulky,    '  Gigantical  Cyclopes.'  Burton. 
Gigantically  ( ji-gau'tik-al-li ),  adv.    In  a 

gigantic  manner. 

Giganticide  ( ji-gan'ti-sid),  n.  [L.  gigas, 
gigantis,  a  giant,  and  ciedo,  to  slay.]  The 
act  of  slaying  or  murdering  a  giant.  Hallam. 

Giganticness  (ji-gan'tik-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  gigantic.  [Rare.] 

Gigantine  (ji-gan'tin),  a.  Gigantic.  Bul- 
lokar. 

Gigantolite  ( ji-gan'to-lit ),  ?i.  [Gr.  gigas, 
gigantos,  a  giant,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A 
crystallized  variety  of  iolite,  related  to  fah- 
lunite  :  so  named  from  the  large  size  of  its 
crystals. 

GigantOlOgy  (ji-gan-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  gigas, 
gigantos,  a  giant,  and  logos,  discourse.]  An 
account  or  description  of  giants. 

Gigantomachy  (ji-gan-tom'a-ki),  n.  [Gr. 
gigas,  gigantos,  giant,  and  mache,  fight.] 
The  fabulous  war  of  the  giants  against 
heaven. 

Gigg,  Gigue  (jig.  zheg),  n.  [Forms  of  jig 
(wliieh  see).]  1.  Same  as  Jig  (which  see).— 
2.t  An  irregular  sound,  resembling  that  of 
the  Eolian  harp,  produced  by  the  wind;  a 
varying  sough. 

Giggett  (jig'get),  n.  A  small  piece  of  flesli; 
a  slice.  'Cut  the  slave  to  giggets.'  Beau. 
c(-  Fl. 

Giggle  (gig'l),  n.  [Probably  imitative.  Comp. 
cackle;  D.  gicken,  gickelen,  to  cackle;  Swiss 
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gigelcn,  to  giggle ;  L.  cachinno,  to  laugh 
loudly.]  A  kind  of  laugh,  with  short  catches 
of  the  voice  or  breath. 

The  cook  and  Mary  retired  into  the  back  kitchen 
to  titter  for  ten  niinute.s  ;  then,  returning,  all  .i^^^^g^es 
and  bluslies,  they  sat  down  to  dinner.  Dickens. 

Giggle  (gig'l),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  giggled;  ppr. 
giggling.  To  laugh  with  short  catches  of 
the  breath  or  voice ;  to  laugh  in  a  silly 
or  affected  manner;  to  titter;  to  grin  with 
chililish  levity  or  mirth. 

Giggler  (gig'ler),  n.  One  that  giggles  or 
titters. 

Giggling  (gig 'ling),  ppr.  or  a.  Laughing 
with  short  catches;  characterized  by  short 
broken  laughs;  tittering. 

She  brought  a  couple  of  sickly  children  attended 
by  a  prim  nurse,  and  in  a  faint  f^enteel  g-z^j^^zng  tone 
cackled  to  her  sister  about  her  fine  acquaintance. 

T/iackei'ctj-. 

Gig-horse  (gig'hors),  n.  A  horse  that  draws 
a  gig. 

Giglet,  Giglot  (gig'let,  gig'lot).  n.  [Perhaps 
from  giggle,  or  from  gig  with  a  diminutive 
termination.]  A  light  giddy  girl;  a  lascivious 
girl;  a  wanton.  '  Apeevishf;iV;ioi.'  B.Jonson. 

The  piglet  is  wilful,  and  is  running  upon  her  fate. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Giglet,  Giglot  (gig'let,  gig'lot),  a.  Giddy; 
light;  inconstant;  wanton.  ' 0  (?i(7?o« fortune. ' 

Shak. 

Gig-machine  (gig'ma  shen),  n.    ,See  Gig,  5. 

Gig-mill  (gig'mil).  n.    Same  as  Gig.  5. 

GigOt  (jig'ot),  n.  [Fr.,  a  leg  of  mutton,  from 
O.Fr.  gigue,  the  thigh,  a  fiddle— of  Teutonic 
origin;  comp.  G.  geige,  a  violin— from  its 
shape.]  1.  A  leg  of  mutton.  [This,  the 
primary,  is  still  the  common  meaning.] — 
2.  t  A  small  piece  of  flesh;  a  gigget. 

The  inwards  slit 
They  broiled  on  coales  and  eate ;  the  rest  in  gigots 
cut  they  split.  Chapjnaji. 

Gigue,  n.    [Fr]   See  GiGG. 

Gilbertine  (gil'bert-in),n.  One  of  a  religious 
order  founded  about  1148,  so  named  from 
Gilbert,  lord  of  Sempringham  in  Lincoln- 
shire, the  male  members  of  which  order  ob- 
served the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the 
female  that  of  St.  Benedict. 

Gilbertine  (gil'bert-m),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
monastic  order  mentioned  above. 

Gild  (.gild), t.  pret.  &  i>p.  gilded  or  gilt;  ppr. 
gilding.  [A.  Sax.  gildan,  from  gold  (which 
see).  ]  1.  To  overlay  with  gold,  either  in  leaf  or 
powder,  or  in  amalgam  with  quicksilver;  to 
overspread  with  a  thin  covering  of  gold;  as, 
the  gilt  frame  of  a  mirror. 

Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots  when  alive. 

And  love  of  ombre  after  death  survive.  Pope. 

2.  To  give  a  golden  appearance  or  colour  to; 
to  illuminate;  to  brighten;  to  render  bright. 

No  more  the  rising  sun  %\\3\\gild  the  morn.  Pope. 
Let  oft  good  humour,  mild  and  gay. 
Gild  the  calm  evening  of  your  day.  Trtttnbiill. 

3.  To  give  a  fair  and  agreeable  external  ap- 
pearance to ;  to  recommend  to  favour  and 
reception  by  superficial  decoration;  as,  to 
gild  flattery  or  falsehood. 

For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace. 

Til  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have.  Shak. 

4.  t  To  make  drunk:  probably  from  the  effect 
of  liquor  in  causing  the  face  to  glow. 

And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe;  where  should  they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  "em?  Shak. 

5.  t  To  enrich;  to  supply  with  money. 

I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  ti'ild  myself 

With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight. 

Shak. 

Gild  (gild),  n.    Same  as  Guild  (which  see). 
Gild-ale  (gild'al),  n.    A  drinking  bout  in 
which  eacli  one  pays  an  equal  share. 
Gilder  (gild'er),  n.    One  who  gilds. 
Gilder  (gild'er),  n.    A  Dutch  coin.  See 

G  UILDBR. 

Gilding  (gild'ing),  n.  1.  The  art  or  practice 
of  applying  gold  leaf,  or  gold  dust,  or  liquid, 
to  surfaces  of  wood,  leather,  paper,  stone, 
metals,  &o.— 2.  That  which  is  laid  on  in  over- 
laying with  gold;  hence,  any  superficial  coat- 
ing to  give  a  better  appearance  to  a  thing 
than  is  natural  to  it. 

Could  laureate  Dryden  Pimp  and  Fry*r  engage. 
And  I  not  strip  the  gilding  off  a  knave  ?  Pope. 

Gil-hooter  (jil'hbt-er),  n.  A  name  applied 
to  the  screech-owl.  Booth. 

6111  (gil),  n.  [Not  found  in  A.  Sax.  or  Ger- 
man and  to  be  regarded  as  a  .Scandinavian 
word  :  Dan.  gelle,  gjelle,  Sw.  gdl,  fisk-gel,  a 
fish-gill.  Comp.  Gael,  gial,  a  jaw,  the  gill  of 
a  fish.  Icel.  gjiilnar  (pi.),  the  gills  of  a  fish.  ] 
1.  The  respiratory  organ  of  animals  which 
breathe  air  mixed  in  water,  as  crustaceans, 
molluscs,  fishes,  and  amphibians.  In  fishes 
it  consists  of  cartilaginous  or  bony  arches  at- 


tached to  the  bones  of  the  head,and  furnished 
on  the  exterior  convex  side  with  a  multituile 
of  fleshy  leaves  or  fringed  vascular  tiljrils 
resembling  plumes,  and  of  a  red  colour  in  a 
healthy  state.  The  water  is  admitted  by  the 
gill-opening,  and  acts  upon  the  blood  as  it 
circulates  in  the  fibrils. 

Fishes  perform  respiration  under  water  by  the 
gills.  Kay. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  gill  in  shape  or 
position;  as,  (a)  the  flap  that  hangs  below 
the  beak  of  a  fowl,  as  in  a  turkey,  (b)  The 
flesh  under  or  about  the  chin. 

Like  the  long  bag  of  flesh  hanging  down  from  the 
gills  of  the  people  of  Piedmont.  Swift. 
(c)  One  of  a  number  of  radiating  plates  on 
the  under  side  of  the  cap  or  pileus  of  a 
mushroom.  See  FUNGT 
Gill  (gil),  n.  A  pair  of  wheels  and  a  frame 
on  which  timber  is  conveyed.  [Provincial 
English.  ] 

GUI  ( jil ),  n.  [  O.Fr.  gelle,  a  wine  measure ; 
L.L.  gillo,  gella,  a  wine  measure  or  vessel, 
a  flask.  No  doubt  of  kindred  origin  with 
gallon.  ]  1.  A  measuro  of  capacity,  con- 
taining the  fourth  part  of  a  pint.  The  im- 
perial gill  now  in  use  contains  8  '665  cubic 
inches.— 2.  A  measure,  among  tin-miners, 
equal  to  a  pint.  '  They  measui'e  their  block- 
tin  by  the  gill.'  Carcio. 

Gill  (jil),  n.  1.  GvounA-isy  {Nepeta  Glechoma). 
The  lowly  gill  that  never  dares  to  climb.  Shenstone. 
2.  Malt  liquor  medicated  with  ground-ivy. 

Gill  (jil),  n.  [Abbrev.  of  g'iHian  (which  see).] 
A  sportive  name  for  a  female;  a  sweetheart; 
a  wanton  girl.  'Each  Jack  with  his  Gill.' 
B.  JoUHon. 

The  wife  that  gads  not  giglot  wise 

With  every  flirting  gill.    Transl.  of  Bnllingey. 

Gill  (gil),  n.  [Icel.  gil,  a  ravine,  a  cleft.]  A 
fissure  in  a  hill;  also,  a  place  between  steep 
banks  and  a  rivulet  flowing  through  it ;  a 
brook;  a  ghyll. 

'  Barancos,'  or  gills,  which  the  water  hath  fretted 
away  in  the  mountains.  Bp.  Sprat. 

Gillaroo  (gil-la-rb'),  n.  A  variety  of  the  com- 
mon trout,  found  in  Galway  and  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  in  which  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
become  thick,  like  the  gizzards  of  birds, 
from  feeding  on  shell-fish. 

Gill-bar  (gil'bar),  71.  One  of  the  series  of 
arches  (five  in  number)  which  support  the 
gills  in  fishes. 

Gill-cover  (gil'kuv-er),  n.  The  covering  for 
the  gill  of  a  fish.    Called  also  Gill-lid. 

Gillenia  (gil-Ie'ni-a),  n.  [Named  by  Mcench 
after  Dr.  Arnold  Gillen,  a  German  botanist.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Rosacea;.  There 
are  two  species,  G.  trifoliata,  a  native  of 
North  America,  of  which  the  root  is  emetic, 
possessing  properties  similar  to  those  of 
ipecacuanha;  and  G.  stipulacea,  also  a  native 
of  North  America,  and  possessing  properties 
similar  to  those  of  the  former. 

GUlet  (jil'et),  n,  [A  dim.  of  yill  (which  see).] 
A  sportive  or  wanton  girl  or  woman. 
[Colloci.] 

Gill-flap  (gil'flap),  n.  A  membrane  attached 
to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  gill-cover,  imme- 
diately closing  the  gill-opening. 

Gill-flirt  (jirflert),«.  A  sportive  or  wanton 
girl. 

I  care  no  more  for  suchgill-Jlirt,  said  the  jester, 
than  I  do  for  thy  leasings.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Gill-house  (jil'hous),  n.  A  place  where  the 
liquor  called  gill  is  sold. 

Thee  shall  each  ale-house,  thee  each  gill-house 
mourn. 

And  answering  gin-shops  sourer  sighs  return. 

Dryden. 

Gillian  (jil'yan),  n.  [The  old  form  of  writ- 
ing Julian  and  Juliana.  ]  A  girl;  especially 
a  sportive  or  wanton  girl. 

Thou  tookst  me  up  at  every  word  I  spoke. 
As  I  had  been  a  mawkin,  a  flht  gillian. 

Beatt.  &-  Fl. 

Gillie  (gil'li),  n.  [Gael,  gille,  a  boy,  a  gillie.] 
In  the  Highlands,  a  man-servant;  a  serf;  a 
boy;  an  outdoor  male  servant,  more  espe- 
cially an  outdoor  male  servant  who  is  con- 
nected with,  or  who  attends  one  while  hunt- 
ing.— Gillie  white-foot,  or  gillie  wet-foot,  a 
running  footman  who  had  to  carry  his  mas- 
ter over  brooks  and  watery  places  in  travel- 
ling. [Scotch.] 

Gilliver  (jil'i-ver),  n.    Same  as  Gillyflower. 
Gill-lid  (gil'lid).   See  Gill-cover. 
Gill-opening  (gil'o-pen-ing),  n.    The  aper- 
1    ture  of  a  fish  or  other  animal,  by  which 
I    water  is  admitted  to  the  gills. 
Gillyflower  (jil'li-flou-er),  n.    [Fr.  giroflie; 
It.  garofalo,  from  L.  caryophyllus,  Gr.  karyo- 
phyllon,  the  clove-tree,  from  the  clove-like 
odour  of  the  plant — karyon,  a  nut,  and 


phyllon,  a  leaf.  ]  The  popular  name  given  to 
certain  plants,  either  alone  or  with  a  dis- 
tinctive term  added.  The  clove  gillyflower 
is  Dianthus  Caryophyllus;  the  stock  gilly- 
flower is  Matth  iola  incana;  the  queen's  gilly- 
flower is  Hesperis  matronalis. 

Gilljrvor  (jil'li-vor),  n.  Same  as  Gillyflower. 

Gilour.t  n.  [See  Guilek.]  A  deceiver. 
Chaucer. 

Gilpy,  Gilpey  (gil'pi),  «•  [May  be  from 
A.  Sax.  gilp,  glory,  boastfulness;  or  perhaps 
another  form  of  kelpie  applied  jocularly.] 
A  young  frolicsome  fellow;  a  roguish  boy; 
a  lively  young  girl.  [Scotch.] 

Gilravage,  GiUravage  (gii-rav'aj),  n.  [it 

may  be  from  gillie,  a  Highland  serf,  and 
the  verb  to  ravage,  in  which  case  the  word 
appears  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  outrages 
committed  in  the  Lowlands  by  the  Highland 
chiefs  and  their  followers;  or  it  may  be  from 
Fr.  gueule,  the  mouth,  and  ravage,  the  ori- 
ginal meaning  being  wastefulness  in  eating 
and  drinking.]  A  merrymaking ;  a  noisy 
frolic,  particularly  among  young  people ; 
depredation;  great  disorder.  [Scotch.] 

Gilravage,  Gillravage  (gii-rav'aj),  v.i.  To 

commit  wild  and  lawless  depredation ;  to 

plunder;  to  spoil.  [Scotch.] 
Gilravager,  Gillravager  (gil-rav'a-jer),  n. 

One  guilty  of  riotous  or  wasteful  conduct; 

a  depredator;  a  plunderer.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
Gilse  (gils),  n.    Same  as  Grilse. 
Gilt  (gilt),  pp.  of  gild. 

Gilt  (gilt),  n.  Gold  laid  on  the  surface  of  a 
thing;  anything  laid  upon  a  surface  to  give 
a  shining  appearance;  gilding. 

Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd  crown. 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's 

Shak. 

Gilt  (gilt),  n.  A  young  female  pig.  [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Gilt.t  n.    Guilt.  Chaucer. 

Gilthead  (gilt'hed),  n.  The  name  given  to 
two  fishes  of  different  genera— the  one  being 
the  Chrysophrys  aurata,  family  Sparidne, 
about  12  inches  in  length,  abounding  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  so  named  from  a  golden- 
coloured  space  over  the  eyebrows;  the  other 
the  Crenilabnts  tinea,  or  golden -wrasse, 
family  Labridse,  about  6  inches  in  length, 
found  on  the  British  coasts. 

Giltif.t  a.    Guilty.  Chaucer. 

Gilt-tail  (gilt'tal),  n.  A  kind  of  worm,  so 
called  from  its  yellow  tail. 

Gim  (jim),  a.  [Abbrev.  of  gimp.]  Neat; 
spruce;  well  dressed. 

Gimhal,  Gimbol  (gim'bal,  gim'bol),  n.  [L. 
gemellus,  twin,paired,double,  fTomgemimis, 
twin.  ]  A  contrivance,  as  a  ring  moving  on 
horizontal  pivots,  for  securing  free  motion 
in  suspension,  or  for  suspending  anything, 
as  a  chronometer,  so  that  it  may  keep  a 
constant  position  or  remain  in  equilibrium. 
The  term  is  most  commonly  applied  to  two 
movable  hoops  or  rings,  the  one  moving 
within  the  otlier,and  each  perpendicularly  to 
its  plane,  about  two  axes,  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  The  mariner's  compass  is  sus- 
pended by  such  a  contrivance,  and  having  a 
free  motion  in  two  directions  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  it  assumes  a  constantly  verti- 
cal position,  notwithstanding  the  rolling  of 
the  ship ;  consequently  the  card  is  always 
kept  in  a  horizontal  position. 

Gimblet,  n.   See  Gimlet. 

Gimcrack  (jiml^rak),  n.  [Gim,  spruce,  and 
crack,  with  reference  to  pertness.  ]  1.  Origin- 
ally a  spruce  or  pei  t  boy. 

These  are  fine  gimcracks,  hey,  here  comes  another, 
A  flagonful  of  wine  in's  hand  I  take  it.  Beau.  &■  fl- 

2.  A  trivial  piece  of  mechanism;  a  device; 
a  toy;  a  pretty  thing. 

Aprons,  scarfs,  little  morocco  slippers,  and  other 
female  gimcracks.  Thackeray. 

Gimlet,  Gimhlet  (gim'let),  «.  [Probably 
the  same  word  as  wimble  with  the  Romance 
or  Celtic  pronunciation,  guimble,  and  dim. 
term.  Comp.  O.D.  wimpel,  abore,  Languedoc 
jhimbla,  to  twist;  D.  wemeleji.  Sc.  wammle, 
to  move  in  an  undulatory  manner.]  A  small 
instrument  with  a  pointed  screw  at  the  end, 
for  boring  holes  in  wood  by  turning.  It  is  ap- 
plied only  to  small  instruments;  a  large  ui- 
strument  of  the  like  kind  is  called  an  auger. 

Gimlet  (gim'let),  v.t.  To  use  or  apply  a  gim- 
let upon ;  to  form  in,  by  using  a  gimlet ; 
to  turn  round,  as  one  does  when  using  a 
gimlet. 

Gimlet-eye  (gimlet-i),  n.  A  squint -eye. 
Wright. 

Gimmal  (gim'al),  n.  [SeeGlMBAL.]  1.  Joined 
or  interlocked  work  whose  parts  move 
within  each  other,  as  a  bridle-bit  or  inter- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  mbve;      tiibe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ti,  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  fej/. 
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locked  rings;  a  gitnbal. — 2.  A  quaint  piece 
of  mechanism;  a  gimcrack. 

I  think  by  some  odd  ^t'muials  or  device 

Their  arms  are  set,  hke  clocks,  still  to  strike  on. 

Shak 

Gimmal  (gim'al),  a.    Consisting  of  links  or 
(loulile  rings;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  gimbal. 
Gimmal-bit  (gim'al-bit),  n.    The  doul)le 
bit  of  a  bridle. 

In  their  pale,  dull  mouths  the £^mmcii'/fzt 
Lies  foul  with  chewed  grass.  Shajt. 
Gimmer  (gim'er),  n.    A.  gimbal  (which  see). 

Who  knows  not  how  the  famous  Kentish  idol 
moved  her  eyes  and  hands,  hy  those  secret  £-im7frcrs 
which  now  every  puppit  play  can  imitate?  i?/.  NaU. 

Gimmer  (gim'er),  n.  [Icel.  gimbur,  a  ewe- 
lamb,  Dan.  gimmer,  a  ewe  that  has  not 
lambed.]  A  ewe  that  is  two  years  old. 
[Scotch.] 

Gimmer  (gim'mfer),  n.  [A  modification  of 
cummer  (which  see),  influenced  in  form  and 
sense  by  Ummer.]  A  contemptuous  term 
for  a  woman.  [Scotch.] 

she  round  the  ingle  wi'  her ^inuners  sits.  Fergtisso}!. 

Gimp,  Gymp  (gimp),  n.  [Perhaps  a  nasal- 
ized form  from  Fr.  guiper,  to  cover  or  whip 
about  with  silk,  from  Goth.  veipan  =  'E.  to 
lohip;  comp.  also  G.  gimf,  gimp/,  a  loop, 
lace,  edging  of  silk,  &c.]  A  kind  of  silk 
twist  or  edging. 

Gimp  (jimp),  a.  [W.  gwymp,  fair,  neat, 
comely.]  [Old  Enghsh  and  Scotch.]  1.  Neat; 
spruce ;  trim.  —  2.  Slim  ;  delicate ;  slender ; 
scant;  short  in  measure  or  weight. 

Gimp  (jimp),  U.S.  To  jag;  to  indent;  to  den- 
ticulate. 

Gin  (jin),  n.  A  contraction  of  Geneva,  a  dis- 
tilled spirit.    See  GENEVA. 

Gin  (jin),  n.  [A  contr.  of  engine.}  1.  A 
machine  or  instrument  by  which  the  me- 
clianical  powers  are  employed  in  aid  of 
human  strength;  especially,  (a)  a  machine 
used  instead  of  a  crane,  consisting  essen- 
tially of  tliree  poles  from  12  to  15  feet  in 
length,  often  tapering  from  the  lower  ex- 
tremity to  the  top,  and  united  together  at 
their  upper  extremities,  whence  a  block 
and  tackle  is  suspended,  the  lower  extremi- 
ties being  planted  in  tlie  ground  about  8  or 
9  feet  asunder,  and  there  being  a  kind  of 
windlass  attached  to  two  of  the  legs,  (b)  A 
kind  of  whim  or  windlass  worked  by  a  horse 
which  turns  a  cylinder  and  winds  on  it  a 
rope,  thus  raising  minerals  or  the  like  from 


Ging  (ging),  n.  A  gang 
acting  together. 


a  body  of  persons 


Gin  for  raising  heavy  Weights. 

a  depth,  (c)  A  machine  for  separating  the 
seeds  from  cotton,  called  hence  a  cotton-gin. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  machine  for 
driving  piles,  to  an  engine  of  torture,  and 
to  a  pump  moved  by  rotary  sails.  —2,  A  trap; 
a  snare. 

Ihegin  shall  take  him  by  the  heel;  and  the  robber 
shall  prevail  against  hini.  Job  xviii.  9. 

Gin  (jin),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ginned;  ppr  gin- 
ning. 1.  To  clear  cotton  of  its  seeds  by 
means  of  the  cotton-gin. — 2.  To  catch  in  a 
trap.  'So,  so,  the  woodcock's  ginn'd.' 
Beau.  &  Fl. 

Gin  (gin),  v.  i.  [A.  Sax.  gynnan,  to  begin.  ]  To 
begin. 

As  when  the  sun  g:ins  his  reflexion.  Shak. 
Gin  (gin),  eonj.    [A.  Sax.  gedn,  gen,  against.  ] 

1.  If;  suppose.  [Scotch.] 

Giji  a  body  meet  a  body. 

Comin'  thro'  the  rye.        Scotch  song". 

2.  By  or  against  a  certain  time;  as,  I'll  be 
there  gin  five  o'clock. 

Ginete  (che-na'ta),  n.  [Sp.  See  GENET,  a 
variety  of  horse.]  A  trooper;  a  horse-sol- 
dier; a  light  cavalry  man:  so  called  from 
these  soldiers  being  mounted  on  small  flue 
horses  called  in  Spain  ginHes,  and  with  us 
jennets. 

It  was  further  swelled  by  five  thousand  s^netes  or 
light  cavalry.  Prescott. 


Ginger  Plant  {Zingiber 
o^cinale). 


There  is  a  knot,  3.ging,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against 
me.  Shak. 

Gingal,  Gingaul  (jin'gal),  n.  [Hind,  jangdl, 
a  swivel,  a  large  musket.]  A  large  mus- 
ket used  in  the  East  by  the  natives  in  the 
defence  of  fortresses,  &c.  It  is  fired  from 
a  rest.  Some  are  mounted  like  light  guns 
on  carriages,  so  as  to  be  easily  carried  by 
men  or  animals.  The  Chinese  use  them 
extensively.    Written  also  Jingal. 

Ginger  (jin'jer),  n.  [0.33.  gingiber;  Fr.  gin- 
gembre;  L.  zingiber, 
zingiberi;  Gr.  zingi- 
beris;  At.  zingibil; 
'Kmi.zunjubeel;  Skr. 
fringa-vera — gringa, 
horn,  v&ra,  shape.] 
The  rhizome  of  Zin- 
giber officinale, of  the 
order  Zingiberacea\ 
Tlie  rhizomes  are 
jointed ;  the  leaf- 
stems  rise  2  or  3 
feet,  with  narrow- 
leaves.  The  flower- 
stems  rise  by  the 
side  of  these,  imme- 
diately from  the  rhi- 
zomes, the  blossoms 
being  produced  in 
cone  -  shaped  scaly 
spikes.  The  ginger 
plant  is  universally 
cultivated  in  the 
warmer  countries  of 
Asia,  and  has  been 
introduced  into  most 
tropical  countries.  Jamaica  ginger  is  the 
kind  most  esteemed.  Ginger  is  employed 
in  medicine  as  an  antispasmodic  and  car- 
minative, but  is  much  more  largely  used  as 
a  condiment  than  as  a  drug.  The  ginger 
of  commerce  is  known  in  two  forms;  the 
rhizome  dried  with  the  epidermis  is  called 
coated,  and  when  deprived  of  tlie  epidermis 
it  is  known  as  scraped  or  uncoated. 

Gingerade  (jin'jfer-ad),  ?i.  [Formed  on  type 
of  lemonade.]  An  aerated  be verage  flavoured 
with  ginger. 

Ginger-beer  (jin' jer-ber),  n.  A  pleasant 
eft'ervescing  beverage  made  by  fermenting 
ginger,  cream-of-tartar,  and  sugar  with  yeast 
and  water. 

Gingerbread  (jin'jer-bred),  n.  [Ginger 
and  bread.]  A  kind  of  cake,  composed  of 
flour,  with  an  admixture  of  butter,  eggs,  and 
ginger,  sweetened  with  sugar,  honey,  or 
treacle,  and  flavoured  with  cloves,  orange- 
peel,  cinnamon,  &c. 

Gingerbread-tree  (jin'jSr-bred-tre),  n.  A 
name  applied  to  the  doum-palm  (which  see), 
and  also  to  tlie  Parinarium  macro})hyllum, 
a  West  African  fruit-tree  with  a  farinaceous 
fruit,  called  also  Gingerbread-plum. 

Gingerbread-work  (jin'jer-bred-werk),  n. 
Ornamental  work  cut,  carved,  or  formed  in 
various  fanciful  shapes,  as  an  ornament  to 
buildings,  &c. 

Ginger-cordial  (jin' j6r-kor-di-al),  n.  A 
liqueur  made  from  raisins,  lemon  rind, 
ginger,  and  water,  occasionally  strengthened 
with  whisky  or  brandy. 

Ginger-grass  (jin'jer-gras),  n.  The  Andro- 
pogon  Schoetuinthus,  an  aromatic  Indian 
grass,  from  which  tlie  oil  known  as  oil  of 
ginger-grass,  or  oil  of  geranium,  is  distilled. 
This  oil  is  also  obtained  from  A.  Nardus. 
Called  also  Lemon-grass. 

Gingerly  (jin'jer-li),  adv.  [Akin  to  ging, 
gang,  to  go.]   Cautiously;  daintily. 

Has  it  a  corn?  or  does  it  walk  on  conscience. 
It  treads  so  gijig-eriy.  Bean.  Fl. 

Gingernesst  (jin'jfir-nes),  n.  Niceness; 
tenderness. 

Their  gingerjicss  in  tripping  on  toes  like  young 
goats.  Stitbbes. 

Ginger-pop  (jin'jer-pop),  n.  Same  as  Gin- 
ger-beer.   [CoUoq.  ] 

Ginger-wine  (jin'jer-win),  n.  A  sort  of 
beverage  made  with  water,  sugar,  lemon 
rinds,  ginger,  yeast,  &c. ,  and  frequently 
fortified  with  whisky  or  brandy. 

Gingham  (ging'am),  n.  [Fr.  guingan, 
from  Guinga^np,  a  town  of  Brittany,  where 
this  fabric  is  made.  By  otliers  the  word,  as 
well  as  the  material,  is  said  to  have  come 
originally  from  tlie  East  — Javanese,  gimj- 
gan.]   A  kind  of  striped  cotton  cloth. 

Gingiber,  tn.    Zinziber  or  ginger.  Chancer. 

Ginging  (jing'ing),  n.  In  mining,  the  lining 
of  a  mine-shaft  with  stones  or  bricks  for 


its  support.    Called  otherwise  Steining  or 

Staining. 

Gingival  (jin- ji'val),  a.    [L.  gingiva,  the 

gum.]    Pertaining  to  the  gums. 
Gingle  (jing'gl),  v.  i.  and  v.  t.  Same  as  Jingle, 

v.i.  and  v.t. 

Gingle  (jing'gl),  n.    Same  as  Jingle,  n. 

Gingle  (jing'gl),  n.  An  old-fashioned  one- 
horse  covered  car,  having  two  wheels,  prin- 
cipally confined  to  tlie  city  and  county  of 
Cork:  so  named  from  the  jingling  noise  it 
makes.    Written  also  Jimjle. 

Ginglymoid,  Ginglymoidal  (ging-'gli-moid, 
ging'gli-moid-al),  a.  [Ur.  ginglymos,  a  kind 
of  joint,  and  eidos,  form.]  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  a  ginglymus. 

Ginglymus(ging'gli-nius),n.  [Gr.  ginglymos, 
a  ball-and-socket  joint.]  In  anaf.  that  species 
of  articulation  wliicli  admits  only  of  flexion 
and  extension,  as  the  knee-joint  or  elbow- 
joint. 

Gin-horse  (jin'hors),  n.    A  mill-horse;  a 

liorse  used  for  working  a  gin. 
Gin-house  (jin'hous),  n.    A  building  where 

cotton  is  ginned. 

Ginn  (jin),  n.  fem.  Ginnee  (jin'ne).  Same  as 

Jinn,  Jinnee. 
Ginne.tf.f.    To  begin.  Chaucer. 
Ginnet  (jin'net),  n.   [See  Genet.]  A  nag; 

a  genet. 

Ginny-carriage  (jin'ni-ka-rij),  n.  [From 
gin,  sliort  form  of  engine,  and  carriage.]  A 
small  strong  carriage  for  conveying  mate- 
rials on  a  railroad. 

Gin-palace,  Gin-shop  (jin'pa-las,  jin'shop), 
?(.  A  shop  or  house  where  gin  is  retailed;  a 
dram-shop. 

Gin-ring  (jin'ring),  n.  The  circle  round 
which  a  horse  moves  in  working  a  gin  or 
horse-whim. 

Ginseng  (jin' seng),  n.  [Chinese  name.]  A 
name  given  to  two  plants  of  the  genus 
Panax,  nat.  order  Araliacese,  the  root  of 
which  is  in  great  demand  among  the  Chinese, 
wlio  consider  it  a  panacea  or  remedy  for  all 
sorts  of  ailments.  Tlie  true  ginseng  (P. 
schinseng)  is  found  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia.  It  has  a  jointed,  fleshy,  taper  root, 
as  large  as  a  man's  finger,  which  when  dry 
is  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  with  a  muci- 
laginous sweetness  in  the  taste,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  liquorice,  accompanied 
with  a  slight  bitterness.  The  leaves  are 
palmately  compound,  with  sheathing  leaf- 
stalks, and  tlie  flowers  are  greenish.  The 
roots  of  Panax  quinquefolium,  a  Nortli 
American  species,  which  has  sometimes 


American  Ginseng  {Panax  quinqitefoHi 


been  confounded  with  the  true  ginseng, 

are  exported  from  America  to  China  as  a 

substitute  for  it. 
Gin-shop,  n.   See  Gin-palace. 
Giocoso  (jo-ko'zo),  adv.    [It.]   In  music, 

with  humour;  sportively;  playfully. 
Gip  (jip),  v.t.  To  take  out  the  entrails  of,  as 

of  herrings. 

Grip  (jip),  n.    Same  as  Gyp.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
Gipciere.t  n.    [Fr.  gibecHre,  a  game-pouch, 

from  gibier,  game.]    A  pouch  or  purse. 

Chaucer. 

Gipe.t  n.  [Fr,  jupe,  a  petticoat  or  skirt.] 
An  upper  frock  or  cassock.  Chaucer. 

Gipon,t  [Fr.  jupon,  a  petticoat,  a  short 
cassock.]  A  tight-fitting  vest;  a  short 
cassock.  Chaucer. 

Gipsen  t  (jip'sen),  n.  [A  contr.  for  giptian 
or  gyptian,  which  again  is  a  coutr.  of 
Egyptian.]   A  gypsy. 

Certes,  said  he,  I  mean  me  to  disguize 

In  some  strange  habit,  after  uncouth  wize, 

Or  like  a  pilgrim,  or  a  lymiter. 

Or  like  &gipsen,  or  a  juggeler.  Spenser. 

Gipsire  (jip'sir),  n.  [Corrupted  from  gip- 
ciere.  ]  A  kind  of  pouch  or  pui'se  fomerly 
worn  at  tlie  girdle. 

Gipsy  (jip'si),  n.  A  common  but  erroneous 
spelling  of  Gyjisy.  For  this  word  and  its 
derivatives  and  compounds  see  forms  in 
Gy. 
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Giraife  (ji-raf),  n.  [Fr.  girafe,  giraffe,  Sp. 
girafa.  It.  giraffa,  from  Ar.  zurafa;  Hind. 
zurafu,  that  is  long-necked.  ]  The  camelo- 
pard  (Giraffa  Camelopardalis  or  Camelopar- 
dalis  Giraffa),  a  ruminant  animal  inhabiting 
various  parts  of  Africa,  and  constituting 
the  only  species  of  its  genus  and  family.  It 
is  the  tallest  of  all  animals,  a  full-grown 
male  reaching  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet. 
This  great  stature  is  mainly  due  to  the  e.x- 
traordinary  length  of  the  neck,  in  which. 


Giraffe  {Gira^a  Camelopardalis). 


however,  there  are  but  seven  vertebrae, 
though  these  are  extremely  elongated.  It 
has  two  bony  excrescences  on  its  head  re- 
sembling horns.  Its  great  height  is  ad- 
mirably suited  with  its  habit  of  feeding  upon 
the  leaves  of  trees,  and  in  this  the  animal  is 
further  aided  by  its  tongue,  which  is  both 
prehensile  and  capable  of  being  remarkably 
elongated  or  contracted  at  will.  It  rarely 
attempts  to  pick  up  food  from  the  ground. 
Its  colour  is  usually  light  fawn  marked  with 
darker  spots.  It  is  a  mild  and  inoffensive 
animal,  and  in  captivity  is  very  gentle  and 
playful. 

Tlie  giraffe  is,  in  some  respects,  intermediate 
between  the  hollow-horned  and  solid-horned  rumin- 
ants, though  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
deer.  Prof.  Owen. 

Giraffina  (ji-raf-fi'na),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  ru- 
minant animals,  also  called  Bevexa,  and 
ciintaining  only  one  living  genus,  Giraffa. 
There  is  only  one  species  of  the  genus,  the 
well-known  and  singular -looking  animal 
called  the  camelopard  or  giraffe  (G.  Camelo- 
pardalis). Sivatherium  and  other  Siwalik 
fossils  are  related  to  it. 

Girandole  (ji'ran-dol),  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  giran- 
dula,  from  girare,  to  turn,  from  L.  gyrus,  a 
turn.  ]  1.  A  chandelier ;  a  large  kind  of 
branched  candlestick. 

This  room  was  adorned  at  close  intervals  with 
girandoles  of  silver  and  mother-of-pearl. 

Lord  Lytlon. 

2.  In  pyrotechnics,  a  kind  of  revolving  fire- 
work ;  a  revolving  sun. 
Girant  (jir'ant),  a.    Whirling;  revolving; 
gyrant.    [Rare  and  poetical.] 

I  wound  in  £-iran/  orbits,  smooth  and  white 

With  that  intense  rapidity.    £.  B.  Rro7uning. 

Girasole  (ji'ra-sol),  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  gira- 
sole — giro,  L.  gyrus,  a  turn.  It.  girare, 
to  turn,  and  sole,  L.  sol,  the  sun.]  1.  The 
turnsole  {Heliotropium  europceum). — 2.  A 
mineral,  known  also  as  Fire-opal.  It  is  a 
transparent  variety  of  opal,  usually  milk- 
white,  bluish-white,  or  sky-blue,  but  when 
turned  toward  tlie  sun  or  any  bright  light 
it  constantly  reflects  a  reddish  colour  — 
hence  its  name.  It  sometimes  strongly 
resemliles  a  translucid  jelly. 

Giraumont  (zher-6-moh),  n.  [Ft.]  1.  The 
Cucurbita  Pepo,  or  pumpkin  gourd. — 2.  The 
name  given  to  the  seeds  of  this  and  some 
other  cucurbitaceous  plants,  used  to  destroy 
tape-worm. 

Gird  (gSrd),  n.  [A.  Sax.  geard,  gerd,  gyrd, 
gyrda,  a  twig,  branch,  rod,  pole,  measure ; 
E.  yard,  a  measure;  D.  garde,  G.  gerte,  a 
twig,  a  switch.  It  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
nect these  words  with  the  verb  gird  in  all 
its  senses,  as  also  with  yard,  an  inclosure, 
garth,  garden,  &c.]   1.  A  stroke  with  a 


switch  or  whip;  hence,  a  twitch  or  pang;  a 
sudden  spasm. 

The  world  has  given  you  many  a  shrewd  nip  and 
gird  since  that  time.  Lamb. 

Conscience  by  this  means  is  freed  from  many 
iQ^irlaX  girds  and  twinges  which  the  atheist  feels. 

Titlotson. 

2.  A  sneer;  a  gibe.  '  A  gird  at  the  pope  for 
his  saucinesse  in  God's  matters.'  Reginald 
Scott. — 3.  A  hoop,  especially  for  encircling  a 
barrel,  tub,  or  the  like.  [Scotch.] 

Gird  (gerd),  o.t.  pret.  &  pp.  girded  or  girt; 
ppr.  girding.  [A.  Sax.  gyrdan;  comp.  Goth. 
gairdan,  Icel.  gyrtha,  Dan.  giorde,  G,  giirten, 
to  gird  or  surround ;  Dan.  gierde,  to  hedge, 
to  inclose.  See  the  noun.  J  1.  To  bind  by 
surrounding  with  any  flexible  substance,  as 
with  a  twig,  a  cord,  bandage,  or  cloth ;  as, 
to  gird  the  loins  with  sackcloth.  — 2.  To 
make  fast  by  binding;  to  put  on:  usually 
with  on;  as,  to  gird  on  a  harness;  to  gird  on 
a  sword. 

Far  liever  had  \  girdhis  harness  on  him.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  invest;  to  clothe;  to  dress;  to  furnish; 
to  surround. 

The  Son  appeared. 
Girt  with  omnipotence.  Milton. 
Girded  with  snaky  wiles.  Milton. 

4.  To  surround ;  to  encircle  ;  to  inclose ;  to 
encompass. 

The  Nyseian  isle, 
Girt  with  the  river  Triton.  Milton. 

Gird  (gSrd),  v.t.  [From  gird,  a  switch,  a  rod, 
the  transition  from  a  sharp  blow  with  a 
switch  to  a  gibe  being  easy.  Comp.  cut, 
lash,  as  in  the  phrase  '  he  lashed  him  with 
irony,'  stab,  &c.  This  is  really  the  same 
word  with  the  preceding  verb,  but  the  sense 
is  so  different  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  separate 
entry.]  l.f  To  strike;  to  smite.  'To  slayen 
him,  and  to  girden  off  his  hed. '  Chaucer.— 
2.  To  gibe;  to  reproach  severely;  to  lash. 

Being  mov'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods. 

Shai. 

Gird  (gerd),  v.i.  To  gibe;  to  sneer;  to  break 
a  scornful  jest;  to  utter  severe  sarcasms. 

IVIen  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird     me.  Shak. 

GirdelStede.t  n.  The  waist;  the  place  of 
the  girdle.  Chaucer. 

Girder  (gerd'er),  )!,.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  girds,  binds,  or  surrounds.  Specifi- 
cally— 2.  A  main  beam,  either  of  wood  or 
iron,  resting  upon  a  wall  or  pier  at  each 
end,  employed  for  supporting  a  superstruc- 
ture, or  a  superincumbent  weight,  as  a 
floor,  the  upper  wall  of  a  house  when  the 
lower  part  is  sustained  by  pillars,  the  road- 
way of  a  bridge,  and  the  like.  In  a  framed 
flooring  the  girders  are  let  into  the  wall  for  10 
or  12  inches  at  either  end,  the  ends  being  sup- 
ported by  transverse  pieces  of  wood  called 
templates,  and  the  binding  joists  are  laid  at 
right  angles  to  the  girders  and  tenoned  into 
them.  Wooden  girders  are  sometimes  cut 
in  two  longitudinally  and  an  iron  plate  in- 
serted between  the  pieces,  and  the  whole 
bolted  together.  Tliis  species  of  girder  is 
called  a  sandwich-girder.  For  bridges  cast- 
iron  girders  are  sometimes  cast  in  lengths 
of  40  feet  and  upwards,  but  when  the  span 
to  be  crossed  is  much  greater  than  40  feet 
recourse ishad  to  wrought-iron,  orto  trussed, 
lattice,  or  box  girders.  A  trussed-girder  is  a 
wooden  girder  strengthened  with  iron.  (See 
Truss.)  a  lattice-girder  is  a  girder  consist- 
ing of  two  horizontal  beams  united  by  dia- 
gonal crossing  bars,  somewhat  resembling 
wooden  lattice-worli.  A  box-girder  is  a  kind 
of  girder  resembling  a  large  box,  such  as 
those  employed  in  tubular  bridges.  (See  Box- 
girder.)  There  are  also  bowstring-girders, 
which  are  varieties  of  the  lattice-girder,  and 
consist  of  an  arched  beam,  a  horizontal  tie 
resisting  tension  and  holding  together  the 
ends  of  the  arched  rib,  a  series  of  vertical 
suspending  bars  by  which  the  platform  is 
hung  from  the  arched  rib,  and  a  series  of  dia- 
gonal braces  between  the  suspending  bars. 

Girder  (gSrd'er),  n.  One  who  girds  or  jibes; 
a  satirist. 

We  great  girders  call  it  a  short  say  of  sharp  wit. 

Lilly. 

Girder-bridge  (gerd'er-brij),  n.  A  bridge 
the  roadway  of  which  is  supported  by  girders. 

Girding  (gerd'ing),  n.  A  covering;  an  article 
of  dress.  'A  (7ir(Zi«(7  of  sackcloth.'  Is.  iii. 
24.  [Rare.] 

Girding  (gerd'ing),  p.  and  a.  Gibing;  sar- 
castic ;  bitter.  '  Bitter  and  girding  re- 
proaches.'   Bp.  Hall. 

Girdle  (gei-'dl),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gyrdle,  gyrdl,  from 
gyrdan  (see  GIRD,  v.t  );  comp.  Dan.  gyrtel, 
Sw.  gbrdel,  G.  giirtel.]  1.  A  band  or  belt; 
something  drawn  round  the  waist  of  a  per- 


son and  fastened;  as,  a  girdle  of  fine  linen; 
a  leathern  (/irdJe.— 2.  Inclosure;  circumfer- 
ence. 

Within  the  girdle  of  these  walls.  S/tai. 

3.  t  The  zodiac.  '  Great  circles,  such  are  under 
the  girdle  of  the  world.'  Bacon.  ~  i.  In 
jewelry,  the  line  which  encompasses  the 
stone,  parallel  to  the  horizon.— 5.  In  arch. 
a  small  circular  baud  or  fillet  round  tlie 
shaft  of  a  column. 
Girdle  (gSr'dl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  girdled; 
ppr.  girdling.  1.  To  bind  with  a  belt  or 
sash;  to  gird.— 2.  To  inclose;  to  environ;  to 
shut  in. 

Those  sleeping  stones. 
That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about.  Shak. 

3.  In  America,  to  make  an  incision  round, 
as  round  the  trunk  of  a  tree  through  its 
bark  and  alburnum  to  kill  it. 

In  forming  settlements  in  the  wilds  of  America,  the 
great  trees  are  stript  of  their  branches,  and  then 
girdled,  as  they  call  it.  which  consists  of  cutting  a 
circle  of  bark  round  the  trunk,  whereby  it  is  made 
gradually  to  decay.  Trans.  Royal  Society. 

Girdle  (gfer'dl),  n.  [See  Griddle.]  Around 

iron  plate  for  baking.  [Scotch.] 
Girdle-belt  (ger'dl-belt),  n.   A  belt  that 

encircles  the  waist. 

Girdler  (ger'dler),  n.    1.  One  who  girdles.— 

2.  A  maker  of  girdles. 
Girdlestead  t  (ger'dl-sted),  n.    The  part  of 

the  body  where  the  girdle  is  worn. 

In  his  belly's  rim  was  sheathed,  below  his  girdle- 
stead.  Cliapntan. 

Gire  (jir),  n.    [L.  jrj/j-as,  a  circle.  ]  A  circle 
or  circular  motion.    See  Gyre. 
Girkin  (ger'kin),  n.    Same  as  Gherlcin. 
Girl  (g^rl),  n.    [Etymology  uncertain.  The 
word  was  formerly  applied  to  the  young  of 
both  sexes,  and  it  appears  to  be  connec'ted 
with  L.G.  gbr,  gore,  a  child;  Swiss  gurre, 
gurrli,  depreciatory  term  for  girl.]    1.  A 
female  child;  a  person  of  the  female  sex  not 
arrived  at  pulierty ;  an  unmarried  young 
woman;  also  sometimes  of  a  married  woiuaii. 
'  Cold,  cold,  my  girl ! '  (Desdemona).  Shak. 
And,  in  the  vats  of  Luna, 

This  year  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  white  feet  of  laughing.^/r/j. 
Whose  sires  have  marched  to  Rome. 

A/acaitlay. 

2.  In  the  language  of  the  chase,  a  roebuck  of 
two  years  old. 

Girland.t  «.  A  garland,  'Having  all  your 
heads  with  girlands  crownd.'  Spenser. 

Girlhood  (gerrhud),  ji.  The  state  or  time  of 
being  a  girl;  the  eailier  stage  of  maiden- 
hood. 

My  mother  passed  her  days  oi  girlhood  with  an 
uncle  at  Warwick.  Setuard. 

Girlish  (gerl'ish),  a.  1.  Like  a  young  woman 
or  child  ;  befitting  a  girl. — 2.  Pertaining  to 
the  youth  of  a  female. 

In  h^r  girlish  age  she  kept  sheep  on  the  moor. 

Careiv. 

Girlishly  (gerl'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  girlish  man- 
ner. 

Girlishness  (gerl'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  girlish;  levity;  tlie  character 
or  manners  of  a  girl. 

Girlond.t  n.  A  garland;  a  prize.  Chapman. 
Girn,  Gern  (gern),  v.i.    To  grin;  to  snarl; 

to  be  crabbed  or  peevish.  [Old  English  and 

Scotch.  ] 

His  face  was  ugly,  and  his  countenance  Sterne, 
That  could  have  fraid  one  with  the  very  sight. 
And  gaped  like  a  gulfe  when  he  did  gerjte. 
That  whether  man  or  monster  one  could  scarce 
discerne.  Spenser, 
It  maks  guid  fellowSi?-:V«  an'  gape, 

Wi'  chokin*  dread.  Burns. 

Girn  (gern),  n.  A  grin.  [Scotch  and  Old 
English.] 

Girnel,  Girnal  (gir'nel,  gir'ual),  n.  [From  1. 
granuin,  grain;  comp.  Ir.  geirneal,  a  gran- 
ary.]   A  granary;  a  meal-chest.  [Scotch.] 

Gironde  (jir-ond'  or  zhe-roud),  n.  [See  Gir- 
ondists.] The  Girondists  regarded  collec- 
tively and  as  a  party. 

Girondist  (jir-ond'ist),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
member  of  the  Gironde  or  his  principles;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Gironde. 

Girondist,  Girondin(zhi-rond'ist,zhi-rond'- 
in),  n.  A  member  of  a  celebrated  political 
party  during  the  first  French  revolution. 
The  Girondists  formed  a  section  of  the 
second  national  assembly,  and  this  name 
was  assigned  them  liecause  among  the  jnost 
talented  and  eloquent  of  their  leaders  were 
three  of  the  deputies  of  the  department  of 
La  Gironde. 

Gironne,  Gironny  (ji-ron'ne,  ji-ron'ni).  In 
her.  same  as  Gyronny  (which  see). 

Girouette  (zhe-ro-et),  n.  [Fr.,  a  weather- 
cock.]  In  France,  the  name  given  to  poli- 
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ticians  who  turn  with  every  breeze;  a  trim- 
mer; a  political  weather-cock. 

The  Nestor  of  the  ^iroiietUs  was  long  fitly  repre- 
sented in  tlie  person  of  Talleyranti,  who  had  not 
only  seen,  but  powerfully  contributeti  to  produce,  a 
great  number  of  remarkable  political  changes. 

PopJtlar  Ency. 

Girr  (gir),  n.  [A  form  of  gird.'\  A  hoop. 
[Scotch.] 

The  cooper  o"  Cuddie  cam'  here  awa'. 

And  ca'd  the  girrs  out  owre  us  a'.  Bitrits. 

Girrock  (gi'rok),  n.  [Probably  a  dim.  of 
gar  (which  see).]   A  species  of  gar-fish. 

Girt  (gert),  11.    Same  as  Girth,  n. 

Girt  (gert),  pret.  &  pp.  of  gird.  Specifically, 
naut.  a  term  applied  to  a  vessel  when  she 
is  moored  and  her  cables  are  so  taut  as  to 
prevent  her  from  swinging  to  the  wind  or 
tide. 

Girt,t  pret.  &  i)p.  of  gird,  to  smite,  to  jibe. 
—Thurgh-girt,  smitten  through.  Chaucer. 
Girt  (gert),  0.    To  gird;  to  surround.  [Rare 
or  ol)Solete.] 

We  here  create  thee  the  first  duke  of  Suff'olk. 

thee  with  this  sword.  Shak. 

Girth  (gerth),  n.  [From  j/iV-rf.]  1.  The  band 
by  wliicli  a  saddle  or  any  burden  on  a  horse's 
back  is  made  fast  by  passing  under  his  belly. 

Mordanto  gallops  on  alone; 

The  roads  are  with  his  foll'wers  strown; 

This  breaks  a  i^irth  and  that  a  bone.  Sivi/t. 

2.  A  circular  bandage.  —  3.  The  measure 
round  a  person's  body  or  round  a  pillar, 
tree,  or  anything  of  a  cylindrical  shape. 

He's  a  lusty,  jolly  fellow,  that  lives  well,  at  least 
three  yards  in  tUtti^irth.  Addison. 

4.  In  prin  ting,  one  of  two  bands  of  leather 
or  stout  webbing  attached  to  the  rounce  of 
the  press,  and  used  to  run  the  carriage  in 
or  out. — To  slip  the  girths,  to  tumble  down 
like  a  pack-horse's  burden  when  the  girths 
give  way.  [Scotch.] 

Girth  (g6rth),  v.t.    To  bind  with  a  girth. 

[Rare.  ] 

Girt-line  (gert'lin),  n.  Ifaut.  a  whip-pur- 
chase, consisting  of  a  rope  passing  through 
a  block  on  tlie  head  of  a  mast,  employed  to 
raise  the  rigging  of  a  ship  for  the  first  time. 

Gis,  Jis  (jis).  A  corruption  of  the  name 
of  Jesus:  used  as  an  oath  of  exclamation, 
affirmation,  &c.    Written  also  Gisse,  Jysse. 

By  Gis,  and  by  St.  Charity, 
Alack,  and  fie  for  shame  !  Shak. 
Gisarm,t  Gisarme.t  n.    [O.Fr.  guisarme, 
gisarne,  gisarinc,  jicsanne.  It.  giusarnia. 
Origin  doubtful.  ]  A  battle-axe,  properly  with 
two  cutting  faces;  a  hand-axe.  Chaucer, 
Gise  Q\z),v.t.    [See  Agist.  ]  To  feed  or  pas- 
tui'e.  Bailey. 

Gise.t  n.  Guise;  fashion.— ^44  his  owen  gise, 
in  his  own  manner;  as  he  would  wish. 
Chaucer. 

Gisern.t  n.  The  gizzard;  the  liver.  Chaucer. 

Gisle  t  (giz'l),  11.  [A.  Sax.  gisel,  a  pledge,  a 
hostage.  ]   A  pledge.  Gibson. 

Gismondine  (jis-mond'in),  n.  [Named  in 
honour  of  G(.v"!o/idi,an  Italian  mineralogist.  ] 
In  mineral,  a  native  silicate  of  lime  found 
near  Rome  in  white  translucent  octahedral 
crystals. 

Gist  (jist),  (1.  [O.Fr.  (/ (Sic,  a  lying-place,  lodg- 
ing, from  gesir,  L.  jacere,  to  lie.]  l.f  A  rest- 
ing-place; a  lodging-place;  a  sleeping-place; 
a  stage  rest  or  halt  in  travelling. 

The  guides  had  commandment  so  to  cast  their 
^'ts^s  that  by  three  of  the  clock  on  the  third  day  they 
might  assail  Pythoum.  Holland. 

2.  The  main  point  of  a  question  ;  the  point 
on  which  an  action  rests ;  the  substance  or 
pith  of  a  matter. 

The  ^ist  of  this  argument  is  that  poetry  and  art 
produce  their  elfects  by  an  illusion  which  advancing 
knowledge  tiis.sipates.  Dr.  Caird. 

Git  (jit),  n..    Same  as  Geai. 

Gitet  (zliet),  a.  [Fr. ;  O.Fr.  giste.  See  Gist.] 
A  place  wliere  one  sleeps,  lodges,  or  reposes. 

Gite.t  n.    [Fr.]   A  gown. 
When  Phoebus  rose  he  left  his  golden  weed. 
And  donn'd  ^  j^iU  in  deepest  purple  dy'd.  Fairfax. 

Gith  (gith),  ?!.  [W.  and  Prov.  E.,  corn- 
cockle.] A  name  for  Agrostemma  Githago, 
otherwise  called  Cm-n-cnclde. 

Gittern  (git'tern),  n.  [0  D.  ghiterne,  from 
L  cithara,  from  Gr  kitliara.]  An  instru- 
ment of  the  guitar  kind  strung  with  wire;  a 
cittern  (which  see).    Spelled  also  Ghittern. 

Gittern  (git'tern),  v  i.  To  play  on  a  gittern. 

Gitteth, Gittith (git'teth, git'tith),  n.  [Heb.] 
A  musical  instrument  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  to  the  Israelites  by  David 
from  Gath  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines. 

Giustt  (just),  11.    A  joust  or  tournament. 

Full  jolly  knight  he  seem'd.  and  faire  did  sit. 

As  one  for  knightly  ^^i^^/j  and  fierce  encounters  fit. 

Spe/tser. 


Giusto  (jus'to),  n.  [It.,  from  L.  Justus,  just, 
true  ]  In  music,  in  just,  correct,  or  steady 
time. 

Give  (giv),  v.t.  pret.  gave;  pp.  given;  ppr. 
gioing.  [A.  Sax.  gifan,  Dan.  give,  D.  geven, 
G.  pebeti,  Goth,  giban,  to  give,  probably 
a  causative  from  the  same  root  as  L,  habeo,  to 
have  (whence  habit,  &c.)= to  make  to  have.  1 
The  fundamental  sense  of  this  word  is  to 
surrender  into  the  power  of  another;  to 
convey  to  another;  to  bestow;  and  the  word 
usually  implies  that  this  is  done  freely 
and  without  compensation.  But  the  word 
is  used  in  a  great  variety  of  senses,  the  con- 
nection of  which  with  the  fundamental 
meaning  is  usually  obvious.  Of  these  the 
principal  are— (a)  To  communicate;  as,  to 
give  an  opinion;  to  give  counsel  or  advice. 

Gz2/e  us  then  your  mind  at  large : 

How  say  you,  war  or  not?  TeJDtyson. 

Hence,  to  utter ;  to  pronounce ;  as,  to  give 
the  word  of  command. 

So  you  must  be  the  first  that    I'z'f.r  this  sentence. 

Shak. 

(b)  To  expose. 

Give  to  the  wanton  winds  their  flowing  hair. 

Dryden. 

(c)  To  grant;  to  permit. 

It  \%  given  me  once  again  to  behold  my  friend. 

RoTve. 

Then.f-zw  thy  friend  to  shed  the  sacred  wine.  Pope. 
Hence,  to  grant;  to  admit;  to  allow  by  way 
of  supposition;  as,  let  ab  be  given  equal  to 
C  D.  ((/)  To  enable;  as,  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand; I  was  given  to  know,  (e)  To  addict: 
often  with  up;  as,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classics. 

They  who  gave  themselves  to  warlike  action  and 
enterprises,  went  immediately  to  the  temple  of  Odin. 

Temple. 

The  past  participle  is  frequent  in  this 
sense;  as,  'i/jpen  to  prayer.'  Shale.  'Given 
to  musing.'  Shak.  (/)  To  excite;  as,  to 
give  offence  or  umbrage,  (g)  To  emit;  to 
utter;  as,  to  give  a  shout. 

Bitter  notes  my  harp  would  giz^e.  Teiutyson. 

Qi)  To  reckon  or  consider. 

The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour, 
I  do  give  lost.  Shale. 

(i)  To  pledge;  as,  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour,  {j)  To  propose,  as  a  toast;  as,  to 
give  '  the  army  and  navy.'  (k)  To  represent. 

Too  modest  are  you. 
More  cruel  to  your  good  report  than  grateful 
To  us  that  give  you  truly.  Shak. 

(I)  To  ascribe. 

You  sent  me  deputy  for  IreKand ; 

Far  from  his  succour,  from  the  king,  from  all 

That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  thou  him. 

Shak. 

(?)))  To  yield,  as  a  result  or  product. 

The  number  of  men  being  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  ships  gives  four  hundred  and  twenty -four 
men  a-piece.  Arbjithitoi. 

— To  give  away,  to  alienate  the  title  or  pro- 
perty of  a  thing;  to  make  over  to  another; 
to  transfer. 

Whatsoever  we  employ  in  charitable  uses  during 
our  lives,  {sgiveii  aiuay  from  ourselves.  Atterlntry. 

— To  give  back,  to  return;  to  restore. — To 
give  the  bag.  ^  to  cheat.  J.  Webster.— To  give 
birth  to,  to  bear;  to  bring  forth,  as  a  child; 
to  be  the  origin  of. 

There  is  some  pre-eminence  conferred  by  a  family 
having  for  five  successive  generations  given  birth 
to  individuals  distinguished  by  their  merits. 

Bi'oi<gha7n. 

—To  give  chase  to,  to  pursue;  as,  the  squa- 
dron immediately  gave  chase  to  the  enemy's 
fleet.— 7*0  give  ear,  to  listen;  to  pay  atten- 
tion; to  give  heed. —To  give  forth,  to  pub- 
lish; to  tell;  to  report  publicly.  Uayward. 
— Give  you  good  even,  good  morrow,  and  the 
like,  phrases  common  in  Sliakspere, meaning 
I  wish  you  a  good  evening  or  a  good  morning. 
Perhaps  they  are  originally  elliptical  ex- 
pressions for  '  God  give  you  good  even,  good 
morrow  ['compare  'God  gi'god-den'(S/iai:.), 
for  ' God  give  you  a  good  evening.'  Still  in 
such  phrases  tlie  sal  ter  is  sometimes  the 
express  subject  of  the  verb  to  give ;  for 
example, '  When  you  have  given  good  morn- 
ing to  your  mistress. '  Shak.— To  give  ground, 
to  retire  under  the  pressure  of  an  advancing 
enemy;  to  yield.— 2'«  give  the  hand,  to  yield 
pre-eminence,  as  being  subordinate  or  in- 
ferior. Hooker.—  To  give  in,  (a)  to  allow  by 
way  of  abatement  or  deduction  from  a 
claim ;  to  yield  what  may  be  justly  de- 
manded. (6)  To  declare;  to  make  known; 
to  tender;  as,  to  give  in  one's  adhesion  to  a 
party. — To  give  it  to  one,  to  rate,  scold,  or 
beat  one  severely.— To  give  one  the  lie,  to 
charge  with  falsehood. — To  give  line,  to  give 
head,  to  give  the  reins,  all  figurative  expres- 


sions meaning  to  give  full  liberty  to— the 
first  derived  from  angling,  the  other  two 
from  horsemanship.— To  give  over,  (a)  to 
leave ;  to  quit ;  to  cease ;  to  abandon ;  as,  to  give 
over  a  pursuit;  to  give  over  a  friend,  (b)  To 
despair  of  recovery;  to  believe  to  be  lost  or 
past  recovery.  The  physician  had  given 
over  the  patient,  or  given  the  patient  over.— 
To  give  out,  (a)  to  utter  publicly;  to  report; 
to  proclaim;  to  publish.  It  was  given  out 
that  parliament  would  assemble  in  Novem- 
ber. (6)  To  issue;  to  send  forth;  to  publish. 

The  night  was  distinguished  by  the  orders  which 
hegave  out  to  his  army.  Addison. 

(c)  To  represent;  to  represent  as  being;  to 
declare  or  pretend  to  be. 

It  is  the  bitter  disposition  of  Beatrice  that  so  gives 
me  out.  Shak. 

(d)  To  send  out;  to  emit;  to  distribute;  as,  a 
substance  givesout  steam  or  odours.  — Y'oj/ii;? 
place,  to  retire  to  make  room  for  another  or 
for  something  else.— 2'o  r/iwe  tongue,  said  of 
dogs,  to  bar-k.— To  give  up,  (a)  to  resign;  to 
quit;  to  yield  as  hopeless;  as,  to  give  up  a 
cause;  to  give  up  the  argument,  (b)  To  sur- 
render; to  relinquish;  to  cede;  as,  to  give 
up  a  fortress  to  an  enemy ;  in  this  treaty 
the  Spaniards  gave  up  Louisiana,  (c)  'To  de- 
liver; to  make  public;  to  show  up. 

And  Joab  gave  i(p  the  sum  of  the  number  of  the 
people  to  the  king.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9. 

I'll  not  state  them 
By  giving  up  their  characters.      Beau.  &•  Fl. 

—To  give  one's  self  up,  (a)  to  despair  of  one's 
recovery ;  to  conclude  to  be  lost.  (6)  To 
resign  or  devote. 

Let  us  give  ourselves  wholly  up  to  Christ  in  heart 
and  desire.  Taylor. 

(c)  To  addict;  to  abandon.  See  above.— 
To  give  way,  (a)  to  yield  ;  to  withdraw ;  to 
make  room  for;  as,  inferiors  should  give  way 
to  superiors,  (b)  To  fail;  to  yield  to  force; 
to  break  or  fall;  to  break  down;  as,  the  ice 
ga  ve  way,  and  the  horses  were  drowned;  the 
scaffolding  gave  way ;  the  wheels  or  axle- 
tree  gave  way.  (c)  Naut.  in  the  imperative, 
an  order  to  a  boat's  crew  to  row  after  ceas- 
ing, or  to  increase  their  exertions. — To  give 
way  together  (naut.,),  to  keep  time  in  row- 
ing.—CriiJc  me  so  and  so,  a  common  phrase 
expressive  of  predilection  for  a  thing,  equi- 
valent to  '  so  and  so  is  the  thing  for  me.' 

Give  me  the  good  old  times  !  Bulver  Lylton. 
—Give,  Confer,  Grant.  Give  is  generic  and 
includes  the  other  two;  grant  and  confer 
include  accessory  ideas— confer  adds  the 
idea  of  condescension  or  of  allowing  that 
which  might  be  withheld ;  grant  implies 
ceremony  or  the  giving  to  an  inferior,  and 
presupposes  a  request. 

For  generous  lords  had  rather  give  than  pay. 

y'ou?ig. 

The  public  marks  of  honour  and  reward  con/erred 
upon  me.  Milton. 
Wherefore  did  God  ^m;;?  me  n;y  request.  Milton. 
Give  (giv),  v.i.    1.  To  yield,  as  to  pressure; 
as,  the  earth  gives  under  the  feet. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 

Like  seasoned  timber,  T\&\<ir gives.  G.  Herbert. 

2  To  soften;  to  begin  to  melt;  to  grow  moist 
and  soft;  to  thaw;  hence,  to  relent. 

Some  things  are  harder  when  they  come  from  the 
fire,  and  afterwards  give  again  and  grow  soft. 

Bacon 

3.  To  move;  to  recede. 

Now  back  he  gives,  then  rushes  on  amain. 

Daniel. 

4.  t  To  weep;  to  shed  tears. 

Flinty  mankind,  whose  eyes  do  riever give 
But  thorough  lust  and  laughter.  Shak. 

5.  t  To  have  a  misgiving. 

My  mind  gives  ye're  reserved 
To  rob  poor  market  women.  IVcbster. 

C.  To  lead;  to  open;  to  afford  entrance  or 
view. 

A  well-worn  pathway  courted  us 
To  one  green  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge  ; 
This  yielding^rtff  into  a  grassy  walk.  Tennyson. 

— To  give  in,  to  go  back;  to  give  way;  to 
yield  ;  to  confess  one's  self  beaten  ;  to  con- 
fess one's  self  inferior  to  another. — To  give 
in  to,  to  yield  assent;  to  adopt. 

This  consideration  may  induce  a  translator  to  give 
in  to  those  general  phrases.  Pope. 

— To  give  off,  to  cease;  to  forbear.  [Rare.] 
—  To  give  on,\  to  rush ;  to  fall  on. 

Your  orders  come  too  late,  the  fight's  begun; 
Tlie  enemy  .i{ ives  on  with  fury  led.  Dryden. 

— To  give  out,  to  cease  from  exertion ;  to 
yield :  applied  to  persons.  He  laboured 
hard,  but  gave  out  at  last. 

Madam,  I  always  believ'd  you  so  stout. 

That  for  twenty  denials  you  would  not  gir-e  out. 

Sivift. 
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—To  give  over,  to  cease;  to  act  no  more;  to 
desert. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  authors  if  they  knew  when 
tQ^ive  over,  and  to  desist  from  any  further  pursuits 
after  fame.  Addisoji. 

— To  give  upon,  to  front;  to  look  into;  to 
open  upon  (Fr.  donner  sur). 

The  crazy  gateway  ^ivhig  ttpon  the  filthy  lane. 

Alt  the  Year  Round. 
Given (giv'n), _p.  and  a.  1.  Bestowed;  granted; 
conferred;  imparted;  admitted  or  supposed. 

2.  Addicted;  disposed. 

Fear  him  not,  Ca?sar,  he's  not  dangerous, 
He's  a  noble  Roman  and        given.  Sliak. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  in  those  days, 
when  men  were  given  both  as  to  religious 

and  political  matters,  the  establishment  of  a  truly 
popular  form  of  government  among  us  would  have 
prevented  the  follies  of  the  German  war. 

Brougham. 

3.  In  math,  a  term  frequently  used  to  denote 
something  which  is  supposed  to  be  Icuown. 
Thus  if  a  magnitude  be  Ifnown,  it  is  said  to 
be  a  gUen  magnitude;  if  the  position  of  a 
thing  be  l<nown,  it  is  said  to  be  given  in 
position;  if  the  ratio  between  two  quantities 
be  linown,  these  quantities  are  said  to  have 
a  given  ratio,  &c.  &c. 

Gwer  (giv'er),  n.  One  who  gives;  a  donor; 
a  bestower;  a  grantor;  one  who  imparts  or 
distributes. 

It  is  giver,  and  not  the  gift,  that  engrosses  the 
heart  of  the  Christian.  Kotlock. 

Gi'Ves  (jivz),  n.  pi.  Fetters  or  shaclsles  for 
the  feet.    See  Gyve.s. 

Gi'ving  (giv'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  conferring. 
2.  An  alleging  of  what  is  not  real:  with  out. 

H'l^givings  out  were  of  an  infinite  distance 
From  his  true  meant  design.  Shak. 

Gizz  (giz),  n.  [Perhaps  same  as  jasey  (wliich 
see).]   A  wig;  a  sliock  of  hair.  [Scotch.] 

Wi'  reekit  duds,  an'  reestit  gizz. 
Ye  did  present  your  smoutie  phizz 

'Mang  better  folk.  Burns. 

Gizzard  (giz'erd),  n.  [Fr.  gesier;  Genevan 
gisier,  gigier,  from  L.  gigeria,  the  entrails  of 
poultry.  ]  1.  The  third  and  principal  stomacii 
in  birds  In  tliose  whicli  feed  on  grain  or 
seeds  it  is  very  tliick  and  muscular,  and  per- 
forms the  function  of  teetli  in  triturating 
or  grinding  tlie  food. 

The  food  is  triturated  in  the  gizzard  by  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  hard  foreign  bodies,  as  sand  and 
gravel,  which  the  birds  swallow.  £ng.  Cyc. 

i.  Fig.  temper. 

But  that  which  does  them  greatest  harm, 

Their  sp\nt'a3.\  gizzards  are  too  warm.  Hudibras. 

—To  stick  in  one's  gizzard,  to  prove  liard  of 
digestion;  to  be  distasteful  or  offensive;  to 
vex. — To  fret  the  gizzard,  to  harass;  to 
vex  one's  self,  or  to  be  vexed.  [Vulgar.] 
Glabrate(gla'brat),fi.  [L.glahratus,  pp.of 
glabra,  to  smootli,  from  glaber,  smooth.] 
f  n  bat.  becoming  smootli  or  glabrous  from 
age.  Gray. 

Glabreate,  Glabriate  t  (gia'bre-at,  gla'- 

bri-at),  n.  t.  [L.  glabra,  glabratum,to  make 
bald  or  smooth.]  To  make  smooth. 
Coekeram. 

Glabrityt  (gla'bri-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  glabrous;  smoothness.  Bailey. 

Glabrous  (gla'brus),  a.  [L.  glaber,  with- 
out liair,  smooth.]  Smooth;  having  a 
surface  devoid  of  hair  or  pubescence. 
Maunder. 

Glaciable  (gla'shi-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  converted  into  ice.  'From  mere 
aqueous  and  glaciable  substances,  con- 
densing tliem  by  frosts  into  solidities.' 
Sir  T.  Browne.  [Eare.] 

Glacial  (gla'shi-al),  a.  [Fr. ,  from  L.  glaci- 
alis,  from  glacies,  ice.  ]  Icy;  consisting  of 
ice;  frozen;  having  a  cold  glassy  look. — 
Glacial  phosphoric  acid,  pure  tribasic 
phosplioric  acid.  It  is  a  transparent  In-it- 
tle  solid.highly  deliquescent.— 6tac(aince«ic 
acid,  tire  strongest  acetic  acid.    It  exists  in 
a  crystallized  form  under  50°  Fahrenheit.— 
Glacial  drift,  in  geol.  see  TimVT.— Glacial 
period  or  epoch,  in  geol.  tliat  interval  of  time 
in  tlie  later  tertiary  period  during  wliich 
both  the  arctic  regions  and  a  great  part  of 
the  temperate  regions  were  covered  witli  a 
sheet  of  ice,  whicli  formed  a  polar  ice-cap. 
The  epoch  comprehended  several  alterna- 
tions of  warmth  and  cold,  during  which 
the  ice-sheet  slirank  and  expanded.  Tlie 
causes  of  the  cold  -were  partly  astrono- 
mical and  partly  geographical.  The  pheno- 
mena of  the  drift  or  boulder-clay  are  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  tliis  period  of  ex- 
treme cold,  the  explanation  either  taking 
the  form  of  the  iceberg  theory,  which  assigns 
tlie  boulder-clay  to  the  action  of  floating  ice. 


or  of  tlie  glacier  theory,  which  ascribes  the 
chief  work  to  great  continental  ice-sheets. 
The  deposits  of  tlie  glacial  period  are  boul- 
der-clays of  more  tlian  one  kind,  sepaiated 
by  sands  and  clays,  the  whole  resting  on 
striated  and  ice- worn  rock-surfaces ;  sands, 
gravels,  and  clays,  the  last  containing  the 
remains  of  animals  wliose  proper  habitat  is 
in  regions  fartlier  north  tlian  where  tliey  are 
now  found;  erratics,  or  masses  of  rock  trans- 
ported great  distances  and  of  such  size  tliat 
floating  ice  alone  could  have  carried  them; 
moraines,  or  the  debris  gatliered  in  valleys 
by  local  glaciers  such  as  now  exist  in  various 
parts  of  the  eartli,  even  in  tlie  tropical 
mountain  chains.  The  iceberg  theory,  once 
universally  adopted,  is  now  admitted  as 
explanatory  of  only  a  small  part  of  the 
plienoniena. 

Glaciallst  (gla'shi-al-ist),?i.  One  who  studies 
the  action  of  ice  with  a  view  to  explain  by 
its  operation  tlie  plienoniena  of  striated 
rock-surfaces,  boulder-clay  deposits,  and 
erratics ;  one  who  studies  or  writes  on  geo- 
logical phenomena  attributed  to  tlie  action 
of  ice.    See  Glacial  Period  under  GLACIAL. 

Glaciariuui  (gla-slii-a'ri-um),  n.  [L.  glacies, 
ice.  ]  A  place,  as  a  building,  provided  with 
a  smooth  level  flooring  of  artificial  ice  for 
skating  on. 

Glaciate  (glii'shi-at),  v.i.  To  be  converted 
into  ice.  Johnson. 

Glaciate  (gla'shi-at),D.t  l.t  To  convert  into 
ice.—  2.  To  cover  witli  ice.— 3.  To  act  upon 
or  impress  a  certain  configuration  on  by  ice. 

It  has  been  his  aim  throughout  to  indicate  the  suc- 
cession of  climatic  changes  over  an  area  of  far  wider 
extent,  conveying  as  far  as  possible  to  the  reader's 
mind  an  impression  of  the  glacial  epoch  including 
not  Scotland  alone,  but  also  every  glaciated  region 
which  has  been  carefully  studied  by  geologists. 

Sat.  Re-j. 

Glaciation  (gla-slii-a'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  freezing.— 2.  Tlie  result  of  freezing;  ice. 
3.  The  process  of  being  covered  with  gla- 
ciers, or  state  of  being  so  covered ;  the  taking 
place  of  glacial  action  on  the  earth's  surface; 
as.thesfZaciattod  of  Scandinavia,  of  Scotland, 
&c.— 4.  A  consequence  of  or  phenomenon 
caused  by  sucli  a  process  or  covering,  as  tlie 
striation  and  smoothing  of  rock-surfaces. 

Glacier  (gla'shi-er),  n.  [Fr.,  from  glace,  L. 
glacies,  ice.]  An  immense  accumulation 
of  ice  filling  a  valley  and  pouring  down  its 
masses  to  valleys  yet  lower.  Glaciers  are 
tliose  masses  of  snow-ice  formed  in  lofty 
valleys  above  tlie  line  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion, whose  prolongation  comes  down  into 
the  lower  valleys,  reacliiug  frequently  to 
the  borders  of  cultivation.    They  present 


Glacier  of  Grindelwald,  Switzerland. 

the  appearance  of  frozen  torrents,frequently 
several  miles  in  length,  traversed  by  deep 
rents  called  crevasses,  and  are  composed  of 
snow  gradually  solidified  by  compression 
into  the  granular  mass  known  as  n£vi,  whicli 
ultimately, the  pressure  being  continued  and 
alternate  melting  and  freezing  taking  place 
within  the  glacier  and  on  its  surface,  be- 
comes transparent  ice.  They  move  gradu- 
ally down  into  the  lower  valleys  at  a  vary- 
ing rate  of  18  to  24  inches  in  twenty-four 
liours,  bearing  upon  their  surface  large 
quantities  of  stones,  some  of  tliem  of  enor- 
mous size,  derived  from  the  -walls  of  the 
valley  down  which  the  glacier  moves.  These 
heaps  of  stones,  wliich  are  deposited  ulti- 
mately at  the  sides  and  lower  termination 
of  the  glacier,  are  called  lateral  and  termi- 
nal  moraines.    In  mild  seasons  glaciers  are 


mucli  reduced  in  size,  and  in  cold  seasons 
niucli  enlarged.  In  the  winter  of  1818-19 
some  Swiss  glaciers  increased  so  greatly, 
and  came  so  far  down  into  the  lower  valleys, 
as  to  sweep  away  wliole  villages.  Glaciers 
are  found  in  many  lofty  mountain  ranges, 
as  the  Alps,  the  Andes,  &c. 

The  Alpine  glaciers  are  from  lo  to  15  miles  long 
and  from  i  to  2%  broad,  and  their  mean  vertical 
thickness  ranges  from  100  to  600  feet.  Brande. 

— Glacier  theory,  (a)  the  tlieory  attributing 
important  geological  changes,  as  tlie  ero- 
sion of  valleys,  the  denudation  of  large  por- 
tions of  the  eartli's  surface,  tlie  transporta- 
tion and  deposition  of  drift  or  boulder-clay, 
tlie  accumulation  of  moraines,  &c.,  to  the 
action  of  glaciers,  which,  during  tlie  glacial 
period,  covered  a  large  part  of  tlie  frigid 
and  temperate  zones.  See  under  GLACIAL, 
(b)  Tlie  name  given  to  any  theory  account- 
ing for  the  downward  motion  of  glaciers. 
Tlie  principal  glacier  theories  may  now  be 
said  to  be  three,  two  of  which  agree  in  refer- 
ring tliis  motion  to  tlie  effect  of  gravitatiou, 
but  tlie  one  accounting  for  the  coherence  of 
the  glacier  by  a  certain  viscosity  inherent 
in  ice,  similar  to  that  of  treacle  or  honey, 
though  differing  in  degree;  and  the  other 
attributing  it  to  the  fact  that,  although  the 
Ice  of  which  the  glacier  consists  is  being 
continually  broken  and  disintegrated  by  the 
downward  pressure  of  the  parts  of  the  gla- 
cier on  each  other,  yet  that  these  pieces 
immediately  leunite  through  regelation 
taking  place  at  the  moist  surfaces  of  the 
broken  fragments.  (See  Regelation.)  The 
former  theory  is  that  of  the  late  Principal 
Forbes  of  St.  Andrews,  the  latter  that  of 
Professor  Tyiidall.  Principal  Forbes  claimed, 
on  the  announcement  of  Tyndall's  tlieoi'y 
of  cohesion  by  regelation,  that  that  doctrine 
was  already  involved  in  his  theory.  Charpen- 
tier,  Saussure,  Agassiz,  Rendu,  and  others, 
had  previously  investigated  and  proposed 
theories  accounting  for  the  river-like  motion 
of  glaciers,  but  the  older  of  these  erred  in 
that  they  regarded  glaciers  as  more  or  less 
solid  and  rigid  bodies.  The  third  theory, 
that  of  Professor  James  Thomson,  assigns 
the  motion  of  the  glacier  to  the  melting 
and  freezing  of  alternate  portions  of  the  ict  - 
niass  subjected  to  pressure.  The  first  push 
of  the  ice  from  the  feeding-ground  of  tlie 
glacier  is  soon  exhausted,  but  the  change 
of  form  of  the  ice  to  which  it  gave  rise  is 
propagated  by  the  alternate  melting  of  the 
parts  sulijected  to  pressure,  and  their  freez- 
ing as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed. 
Glaciere  (glas-e-ar),  n.  [Fr.]  In  geol.  the 
tei-ni  applied  to  certain  caverns  in  alpine 
districts  which,  although  not  connected 
with  any  glacial  system,  are  filled  with  ice. 
Glacio- aqueous  (gla'shi-o-ak"we-us),  a. 
[Stem  of  L.  glacies,  ice,  and  E.  aqueous.] 
Pertaining  to  the  combined  action  of  water 
and  ice. 

GlaciOUSt  (gla'shi-us),  a.    Like  ice;  icy. 

It  will  crystallize  .  .  .  into glacioifs  hodies. 

Sir  T.  £ro7V}te. 
Glacis (gla'sis),»i.  [Fr.,froni(;iflC(?, ice— from 
the  smoothness  of  its  surface.]   A  gentle 
slope  or  sloping  bank;  as,  {a)mfurt.  a  slop- 
ing bank  so  raised  as  to  bring  the  enemy 
advancing  over  it  into  the  most  direct  line 
of  fire  from  the  fort;  that  mass  of  earth 
which  serves  as  a  parapet  to  the  covered 
way,  having  an  easy  slope  or  declivity  to- 
■vvard  the  champaign  or  field.    (6)  In  geul. 
an  easy  slope,  like  that  of  the  shingle  piled 
on  the  shore  by  the  action  of  the  tides  and 
wave;:  less  steep  than  a  talus. 
Glad  (glad),  a.  [A.  Sax.  glatd,  glad,  merry, 
pleasant;  Dan.  f/Zcd,  glad,  joyful;  J),  glad, 
Icel.cf/a<7!r,smooth,polished,bright,eheer- 
ful;  G.  glatt,  smooth.  Allied  to  glide  and 
to  glow.]  1.  Pleased;  affected  with  pleasure 
or  satisfaction;  joyful;  gratified;  well  con- 
tented: often  followed  hy  of  or  at;  as,  I  am 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  oblige  my  friend. 

He  that  is  glad  at  calnmhies  shall  not  be  unpunlsheil. 

Prov.  xvii.  5. 

It  is  sometimes  followed  by  with. 

The  Trojan,  glad  with  sight  of  hostile  blood. 

Dry  den. 

2.  Expressive  or  suggestive  of  joy  or  plea- 
sure; cheerful;  bright;  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  joy;  as,  a  glad  countenance. 
Glad  evening  and  glad  morn  crown'd  the  fourth  day. 

Milton. 

pleasure;  giving  satisfaction; 


3.  Causing 
pleasing. 

ner  conversaiiuii 
More  glad  to  me  than  to  a  miser  money  is.  Sidney. 

Syn.  Pleased,  gratified,  exhilarated,  ani- 


Fate.  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune;  y, 
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mated,  delighted,  cheerful,  joyous,  joyful, 
cheering,  exhilarating,  pleasing,  animating. 
Glad  (glad),  v.t.  To  make  glad;  to  alfect 
with  pleasure;  to  cheer;  to  gladden;  to  ex- 
hilarate. 

Each  drinks  the  juice  that;^/arfj  the  heart  of  man. 

Pope. 

But  that  which  gladded  all  the  warrior  train, 
Thougli  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  were  slain. 

Dryden. 

Gladt  (glad),  v.i.    To  be  glad;  to  rejoice. 

Gladd'st  thou  in  such  scorn? 

I  call  niy  wish  back.  Massinger. 

Gladden  (glad'n),  ti.  J.  [A.  Sax.  jfafZia?!..]  To 
make  glad;  to  cheer;  to  please;  to  exliilar- 
ate. 

When  he  appear'd 
A  secret  pleasure  ^/atl'ii^fw'rf  all  that  saw  him. 

Addison. 

Syn.  To  cheer,  please,  exliilarate,  comfort, 
animate,  enliven,  gratify,  delight. 
Gladden  (glad'n),  v.i.    To  become  glad;  to 
rejoice. 

So  shall  your  country  ever  gladden  at  the  sound  of 
your  voice.  Adams. 

Gladder  (glad'er),  n.  One  that  makes  glad 
or  gives  joy. 

Thou  gladder  of  the  mount  of  Cytheron, 
Have  pity,  goddess.        Drydeits  Chancer. 

Gladdon  (glad'don),  n.    Same  as  Gladen.. 

Glade  (glad),  n.  [Lit.  a  passage  for  light; 
akin  N.  glott,  glet.te,  an  opening,  a  clear 
spot  among  clouds;  Icel.  glita.  Sc.  gleit,  to 
shine.  ]  1.  An  opening  or  passage  tlirongli  a 
wood;  an  open  place  in  a  wood  or  forest. 

There  interspersed  in  lawns  and  opening  glades. 

Pope. 

2.  An  opening  in  the  ice  of  rivers  or  lakes, 
or  a  place  left  unfrozen;  smootliice.  [United 
States;  local.]— 3.  An  everglade.  [United 
States;  local.] 

Glade  (glad),  n.  A  local  name  for  the 
common  buzzard  (Buteo  vulgaris). 

Glade,  t  D.*.    To  make  glad.  Chaucer. 

Gladen,  Gladwin  (gla'den,  glad'win),  n. 
[L.  gladius,  a  sword.)  In  hot.  names  given 
to  plants  of  tile  Iris  family,  especially  /rw 
foetidissiina,  Linn.,  from  the  sword-like 
leaves. 

Glade-net  (glad'net),  n.  A  kind  of  net  much 
used  in  England  and  some  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent for  the  capture  of  birds,  especially 
wood-cocks,  in  the  glades  of  forests. 

Glader.tn^  One  wlio  makes  glad.  Chaucer. 

Glader  (glad'er),  n.    Same  as  Gladen. 

Glad-eye  (glad'i),  n.  A  bird,  the  Emberiza 
citrinella,  or  yellow-hammer.  See  Yellow- 
hammer. 

Gladful  t  (glad'fiil),  a.    Full  of  gladness. 

There  leave  we  them  in  pleasure  and  repast, 
Spendinj^  their  joyous  days,  3.Tid  gladJ'itU  nights. 

Spenser. 

Gladfulnesst  (glad'ful-nes),  11.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  gladful  or  joyful;  joy; 
gladness. 

And  there  him  rests  in  riotous  suffisance 
Of  all  his  glad/nlness,  and  kingly  jovisance. 

Spenser. 

Gladiate  (glad'i-at),  a.  [L.  gladius,  a  sword.] 
Sword-shaped ;  resembling  the  form  of  a 
sword,  as  the  legume  of  a  plant. 

Gladiator  (glad'i-at-er),  n.  [L.,  a  swords- 
man, one  who  fought  at  public  games,  from 
gladius,  a  sword.]  1.  In  Rom.  antiq.  one  who 
fought  in  public  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  people.  Gladiators  were  at  first 
prisoners,  slaves,  or  condemned  criminals; 
but  afterwards  freemen  fought  in  the  arena, 
either  for  hire  or  from  choice.  Under  the 
empire  knights,  senators,  and  even  women 
exhibited  themselves  in  this  way.  Gladi- 
ators were  first  exhibited  only  on  the  occa- 
sion of  public  funerals,  but  afterwards  at 
entertainments  of  vaiious  kinds,  and  espe- 
cially at  public  festivals  given  by  the  ediles 
and  other  magistrates;  they  usually  fought 
in  the  amphitheatre,  some  tim  es  in  the  forum , 
sometimes  at  the  funeral  pyre.  They  were 
kept  and  trained  in  special  establishments 
or  schools,  sometimes  by  persons  who  let 
them  out  for  hire,  sometimes  by  citizens 
who  wished  to  exhibit  them  themselves. 
Gladiators  were  divided  into  different 
classes  according  to  tlieir  arms  or  mode 
of  fighting.  Thus  retiarii  were  s  ich  as 
carried  a  kind  of  trident  and  a  net  {rete), 
in  which  they  endeavoured  to  entangle 
their  opponents ;  Th  racians  were  those 
armed  with  the  round  shield  or  buckler  of 
the  Thracians  and  a  short  sword  or  dagger; 
the  mirmillones  had  an  oblong  shield  curved 
to  suit  the  shape  of  the  body;  secutores  were 
another  class  usually  pitted  against  the 
7'etiarii.  In  case  the  vanquislied  was  not 
killed  in  the  combat  the  people  were  allowed 
to  decide  his  fate.     If  they  decreed  his 


death  they  held  up  their  thumbs  in  the  air; 
the  thumb  turned  downwards  was  the  sig- 


Gladiators,  variously  armed. 
I,  Secutores.    2,  Retiarii.    3,  Thracian  and  Mirmillo. 


nal  to  save  him.  Hence— 2  A  combatant 
in  general;  a  prize-fighter;  a  disputant. 

Then  whilst  his  foe  each  gladiator  foils. 
The  atheist,  looking  on,  enjoys  the  spoils. 

Sir  J.  Den/tam. 

Gladiatorial,  Gladiatorlan  (glad'i-a-to"ri- 
al,  glad'i-a-to"ri-an),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  gla- 
diators or  to  combats  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  Roman  people. 

Consider  only  the  shocking  carnage  made  in  the 
human  species  by  the  exposure  of  infants,  the  gla- 
diatorial shows,  and  the  exceedingly  cruel  usage  of 
slaves.  Bp.  Porteons. 

Hence  —  2.  Pertaining  to  combatants  In 

general,  as  to  prize-fighters,  disputants,  &c. 
Gladiatorism  (glad-i-at'er-izm),  n.  The 

act  or  practice  of  gladiators;  prize-fighting. 
Gladiatorship  (glad'i-at-er-ship),  n.  The 

conduct,  state,  or  occupation  of  a  gladiator. 
Gladiatory  (glad'i-a-to-ri),  a.   Relating  to 

gladiators.  [Rare.] 

Their  gladiatory  fights  and  bloody  spectacles. 

Reynolds. 

Gladiature  t  (glad'i-a-tiir),  n.  Sword-play; 
fencing. 

In  their  amphitheatrical  gladiatnres  the  lives  of 
captives  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  vulgar.  Gayton. 

Gladiole  (glad'l-ol),  n.  A  gladiolus.  See 
Gladiolus. 

Gladiolus  (glad-i'o-lus),  n.  pi.  Gladioli 

(glad-i'o-li).  [L.  gladiolus,  dim.  of  gladius, 
a  sword.]  An  extensive  and  very  beautiful 
genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants,  nat.  order 
Iridacese,  found  sparingly  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe  and  in  North  Africa,  but 
abundantly  in  South  Africa.  Some  of  the 
species  are  half  hardy,  and  rank  among  the 
finest  of  our  popular  garden  flowers ;  but 
the  majority  are  frame  and  greenhouse 
plants.  The  favourite  garden  varieties  are 
mostly  crosses  between  two  or  three  South 
African  species,  such  as  G.  natalensis,  G. 
fioribundus,  and  G.  cardinalis.  IVIany  of 
the  gladioli  are  stately  plants,  growing  to  the 
height  of  from  3  to  6  feet.  The  genus  has  its 
name  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

Gladius (gla'di-us),  n.  [L.,asword.]  Inzool 
a  term  applied  to  the  horny  endoskeleton 
or  pen  of  two-gilled  cuttle-fishes,  as  Loligo. 

Gladly  (glad'li),  adv.  [See  Glad.]  With 
pleasure;  joyfully;  cheerfully. 

Tlie  common  people  heard  him  gladly.  Mark  xii.  27. 

Gladness  (glad'nes),  n.  [See  Glad.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  glad ;  joy,  or  a 
moderate  degree  of  joy  and  exhilaration; 
pleasure  of  mind;  cheerfulness. 

They  did  eat  their  meat  with  .c^adness  and  single- 
ness of  heart.  Acts  ii.  46. 

[Gladness  is  rarely  or  never  equivalent  to 
mirth,  merriment,  gaiety,  or  triumph,  and 
it  usually  expresses  less  than  delight.] 
Gladship  t  (glad'ship),  n.  State  of  gladness; 
delight. 


Such  is  the  gladship  of  envie 

In  worldes  thing.  GoTuer. 

Gladsome  (glad'sum),  a.  1.  Pleased;  joyful; 
cheerful. 

Thd  gladsome  ghosts  in  circling  troops  attend. 
And  with  unweary'd  eyes  behold  their  friend. 

Dryden. 

2.  Causing  joy,  pleasure,  or  cheerfulness; 
having  the  appearance  of  gaiety;  pleasing. 

Of  opening  heaven  they  sung,  and  gladsome  day. 

Prior. 

Gladsomely  (glad'sum-li),  adv.  In  a  glad- 
some manner;  with  joy;  with  pleasure  of 
mind. 

Gladsomeness  (glad'sum-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  gladsome;  joy;  pleasure  of  mind. 

Gladstone  (glad'ston),  n.  A  roomy  four- 
wheeled  pleasure  carriage  with  two  inside 
seats,  calash  top,  and  seats  for  driver  and 
footman. 

Gladwin,  Gladwyn  (glad'win).  See  Gladen. 

Glady  (glad'i),  a.  Having  glades.  'The 
copsyanil ;/'"('.'/ wood  beyond.'  Mrs.  Marsh. 

Glagol  (;4ia'g<>l),  n.  [Slav.,  a  word.]  An 
ancient  Slavnnic  alphabet,  principally  used 
in  several  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Istria 
and  Dalmatia  in  the  psalms,  liturgies,  and 
offices  of  the  church.  The  alphabet  bears 
traces  of  having  existed  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  seems  to  have 
been  originally  cut  on  sticks  in  the  Runic 
fashion.  The  earliest  Slavonic  manuscripts 
are  written  in  Glagol. 

Glagolitic  (gla-gol-it'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Glagol;  as,  the  Glagolitic  alphabet. 

Glaik  (gliik),  n.  [Perhaps  same  as  glecle 
(which  see);  comp.  also  Gael,  glac,  to  catch] 
[Scotch.]  1.  A  deception;  a  delusion;  a 
trick.— "To  Jling  the  glaiks  in  folk's  e'en,  to 
throw  dust  in  people's  eyes. 

It  is  indeed  but  a  fashion  of  integrity  that  ye  will 
find  amang  them,  a  fashion  of  wisdom  and  a  fashion 
of  carnal-learning— glancing  glasses  they  are,  fit 
only  to  Jli7ig  the  glaiks  in  yolk's  e'en,  wi"  tlieir  pawky 
policy  and  earthly  ingine.  Sir  11^.  Scott. 

— To  give  the  glaiks,  to  befool  and  then 
leave  in  the  lurch;  to  jilt  one. — 2.  A  tran- 
sient gleam  or  glance. 

I  could  see  by  3.glaik  of  light  from  a  neighbour's 
window,  that  there  was  a  man  with  a  cocked  hat  at 
the  door.  Gall. 

Glaikit,  Glaiket(glak'it),«.  Unsteady;  light; 
giddy;  frolicsome;  foolish;  silly.  '  The  lassie 
is  glaikit  wi'  pride. '   J.  Baillie.    [Scotch.  ] 

Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core. 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals. 
That  frequent  pass  douce  AVisdom's  door, 

Var glaikit  Folly's  portals.  Burns. 

Glaikitness  (gliik'it-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
glaikit;  vain  or  silly  folly;  levity.  [Scotch.] 

Bid  her  have  done  wi'  htr glaikitness  for  a  wee. 

y.  G.  Lockhart. 

Glair  (glar),  n.  [Fr.  glaire,  from  L.  clara, 
fem.  of  clarus,  clear,  the  glair  of  an  egg 
lieing  the  clara  pars,  or  clear  portion;  in 
It.  chiara,  Sp.  and  Pg.  clara;  or  the  word 
may  be  from  a  Teutonic  root,  and  connected 
with  Sc.  glare,  glaur,  viscid  mud,  slime.] 

1.  'The  white  of  an  egg  used  as  varnish  to 
preserve  paintings,  and  as  a  size  in  gilding. 

2.  Any  viscous  transparent  substance  re- 
sembling the  white  of  an  egg. 

Glair  (glar),  v.t.  To  smear  with  glair  or  the 
wliite  of  an  egg;  to  varnish. 

Glair  (glar),  n.    A  kind  of  halberd. 

Glaireous  (glar'e-us),  a.  Resembling  glair 
or  the  white  of  an  egg;  viscous  and  trans- 
parent. 

Glairine  (glar'in),  n.  A  kind  of  glairy  sub- 
stance wliich  forms  on  the  surface  of  some 
thermal  waters. 

Glairous  (glai-'us),  a.    Same  as  Glaireous. 

Glairy  (glar'i),  a.  Like  glair,  or  partaking  of 
its  qualities;  covered  with  glair. 
The  first  sign  of  it  is  aglairy  discharge.  H'isefnan. 

Glaive,  Glave  (glav),  n.  [Fr.  glaive,  from 
L.  gladius,  a  sword ;  allied  to  Gael,  claid- 
heam/i,  asword,claidheamhmor,si  claymore; 
W.  glaif,  a  bill-hook,  a  scimitar,  a  glaive.] 

1.  A  sword ;  a  broadsword ;  a  falcliiou. 
[Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

with  that  he  threw  her  rudely  on  the  flore. 
And,  laying  both  his  hands  upon  liit^gla-ve. 
With  dreadfull  strokes  let  drive  at  him  so  sore. 
That  forst  him  flie  abacke,  himselfe  to  save. 

Spenser. 

Two  hundred  Greeks  came  next  in  sight  well-try "d. 

Not  surely  arm'd  in  steel  or  iron  strong, 

But  each  a  glave  had  pendant  by  his  side.  Fair/a.v. 

2.  A  cutting  weapon,  used  by  foot  soldiers, 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  differing  from 
the  bill  in  having  its  edge  on  the  outside 
curve. 

when  zeal  with  aged  clubs  and.^MT/w 

Gave  chase  to  rochets  and  white  staves.  Httdibras. 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     g,  (70;     j,  job;     fi,  Fr.  to»i;     ng,  sing';     th,  tten;  th,  t/iin;    w,  toig;    wh,  tf/dg;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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[Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  in  the  following 
passage  erroneously  uses  the  word  as  mean- 
ing a  glove  :— 

But  Earl  Walter's  £-/aive  was  steel. 
With  a  brave  old  hand  to  wear  it ! 
And  dashed  the  lie  back  in  the  iiioutli 
Which  lied  against  the  godly  truth 
And  against  the  knightly  merit ! 

T/ie  Komaiiitt  of  the  Page.'\ 

Glaizie  (glaz'i),  a.  Glossy;  sleek  and  shining, 
as  the  liide  of  a  young  animal  in  good  con- 
dition. [Scotch.] 

Glama  (gla'ma),  )i.  [Gr.  gleme,  rheum.]  In 
Hied,  a  copious  gummy  secretion  of  the 
sebaceous  liumour  of  the  eyelids,  conse- 
quent upon  some  disorder ;  blearedness. 
Dunglison. 

Glamer  (gla'mer),  n.  A  rare  spelling  of 
Glamour. 

Glamotir  (gla'  mer),  n.  [Icel.  gldm-st/ni, 
glamour,  illusion  ;  comp.  Gldnir,  the  name 
of  a  famous  ghost  of  Icelandic  story.] 

1.  The  supposed  influence  of  a  charm  on  tlie 
eye,  causing  it  to  see  objects  differently 
from  what  they  really  are. 

It  had  much  oi ^'lajnour  might 

To  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight.    Sir  ly.  Scott. 

As  soon  as  they  saw  her  well-far'd  face 

They  coost  the  j^i'ai/zer  o'er  her. 

Old  ballad  o/  Johnny  Faa. 

2.  Witchcraft. 

And  called  her  like  that  maiden  in  the  tale 
Whom  Gwydion  made      glamour  out  of  flowers. 

Te}tjtyso>i. 

3.  A  haze  which  does  not  obscure  objects, 
but  which  causes  them  to  be  seen  in  an 
aspect  different  from  what  they  usually  ap- 
pear. 

The  air  filled  with  a  strange,  pale  glatnoiir  that 
seemed  to  lie  over  tiie  broad  valley.       W.  Black. 

Glamoury  (gla'mer-i),  n.  Glamour.  Lord 
Lytton. 

Glance  (glans),  n.  [The  same  word  as  D. 
glans,  (i.  glanz,  lustre,  splendour  ;  modern 
Icel.  glans,  brilliance.  Comp.  E.  dial,  gleen, 
Sc.  glint,  to  gleam.  Comp.  also  Ir.  glaine, 
brightness,  glainiie,  glass.  Glitter,  glisten, 
gleam,  &c.,  are  probably  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  this  word.]  1.  A 
sudden  slioot  of  light  or  splendour.  '  Swift 
as  the  lightning's  glance.'  Milton. — 2.  A 
sudden  look  or  darting  of  siglit;  a  rapid  or 
momentary  view  or  casting  of  the  eye ;  a 
sudden  and  brief  turning  of  the  attention 
towards  something ;  as,  a  sudden  glance;  a 
glance  of  tlie  eye. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind  ! 
Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 

The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light.  Cowper. 

3.  A  hint;  a  reflection;  an  oblique  or  tran- 
sient stricture.-— 4.  A  name  given  to  some 
minerals  which  possess  a  metallic  or  pseudo- 
metallic  lustre;  as,  copper-i/iance,  lead- 
glance,  antimony-r/toiic,  r;tonce-coaI,  &c. 
Glance  (glans),  v.  i.  pret.  &  pp.  glanced;  ppr. 
glancing.  1.  To  shoot  or  dart  a  ray  or  rays 
of  light  or  splendour;  to  emit  flashes  or  cor- 
ruscations  of  light ;  to  flash. 

When  through  the  gloom  the  glaftciftg  lightnings  fly. 

Howe. 

2.  To  fly  off  in  an  oblique  direction;  to  dart 
aside. 

The  da.mned  arrovf  glanced  aside.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  look  with  a  sudden  rapid  cast  of  the 
eye;  to  snatch  a  momentary  or  hasty  view. 

Then  sit  again,  and  sigh  and  glance.  Sitciling. 

4.  To  make  an  incidental  or  passing  reflec- 
tion or  allusion ;  to  censure  by  hints:  often 
with  at. 

He  had  written  verse,  wherein  he  glanced  at  a  cer. 
tain  reverend  doctor,  famous  for  his  dulness.  Siuift. 

5.  To  appear  and  disappear  rapidly,  like  a 
gleam  of  light;  to  be  visible  for  an  instant. 

And  all  along  the  forum  and  up  the  sacred  seat, 
?Iis  vulture  eye  pursued  the  trip  of  those  small 
glancing  feet.  Macaulay. 

Glance  (glans),  v.t.  To  shoot  or  dart  sud- 
denly or  obliquely;  to  cast  for  a  moment; 
as,  to  glance  tlie  eye.  '  Glancing  an  eye  of 
pity  on  his  losses.'  Shak. 

Glance-coal  (glans'kol),  n.  [E.  glance, 
from  its  sliining  lustre,  and  coal.]  Anthra- 
cite (which  see). 

Glancingly  (glans'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  glancing 
manner;  by  glancing;  in  an  oblique  manner; 
incidentally. 

sir  Richarfl  H.twkins  h^th  done  something  in  this 
kind,  but  br-ikenl  a\\<\  glancingly,  intending  chiefly 
a  discourse  on  his  own  voyage.  HakeTvill. 

Gland  (gland),  n.  (L.  glans,  glandis,  an 
acorn.]  1.  In  anat.  a  distinct  soft  body, 
formed  by  the  convolution  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  vessels,  either  constituting  a  part  of 
the  lymphatic  system,  or  destined  to  secrete 


some  fluid  from  the  blood.  Glands  have 
been  divided  into  conglobate  and  conglomer- 
ate, from  their  structure ;  but  a  more  proper 
division  is  into  lymphatic  and  secretory. 
The  former  are  found  in  the  course  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  and  are  conglobate.  The 
latterare  of  various  structure.  They  include 
tlie  mucous  follicles,  the  conglomerate 
glands  properly  so  called,  such  as  the  paro- 
tid glands  and  the  pancreas,  the  liver,  kid- 
neys, etc.  The  functional  classification  of 
these  is  into  assimilating  or  absorbent  glands, 
as  those  of  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals,  and 
the  secreting,  as  the  pancreas,  &c. ;  the  liver 
combines  both  functions.  The  term  has  also 
been  applied  to  otlier  bodies  of  a  similar 
appearance,  neither  lymphatic  nor  secretory, 
the  ductless  or  vascular  glands,  such  as  tlie 
spleen,  thymus,  and  tliyroid  glands,  whose 
use  is  not  certainly  known,  certain  portions 
of  the  brain,  as  the  pineal  and  pituitary 
glands,  &c.  See  Conglobate  and  Conglo- 
merate.—2.  In  hut.  (a)  a  wartlike  swelling 
found  on  the  surface  of  plants,  or  at  one  end 
of  their  hairs.  Glands  are  very  various 
in  form.  Thus,  there  are  miliary  glands, 
which  are  small  and  superficial,  appearing 
under  the  fomi  of  small  round  grains  dis- 
posed in  regular  series,  or  scattered  without 
order  on  all  parts  of  the  plant  exposed  to 
the  air;  vesicular  glands,  small  reservoirs 
full  of  essential  oil,  and  lodged  in  the  her- 
baceous integument  of  vegetables,  as  in  tlie 
leaves  of  the  myrtle  and  orange;  globular 
glands,  which  are  of  a  spherical  form,  ad- 
hering to  the  epidermis  only  by  a  point: 
they  are  observed  particularly  in  the  La- 
biata;;  utricular  glands  or  ampullce,  which 
are  filled  with  a  colourless  fluid,  as  in  the 
ice-plant;  papillary  glands,  something  like 
the  papilla;  of  the  tongue :  they  occur  in 
m  my  of  the  Labiata;;  lenticular  glands, 
which  are  of  a  round  depressed  form,  and 
appear  peeping  througli  tlie  cuticle  of  the 
stem  of  the  common  willow  and  other  simi- 
lar plants.  Some  of  these  are  1  lorne  upon 
stalks,  others  sessile,  or  attached  to  tlie 
plant  without  any  appendage.  Lenticular 
glands  do  not  appear  to  have  any  function 
connected  witli  secretion,  but  seem  rather 
to  be  the  rudiments  of  roots  which  never 
develop  themselves.  (i>)  A  one-celled,  com- 
pound inferior  fruit,  with  a  dry  pericarp, 
as  in  the  oak. —3.  In  mach.  a  contrivance 
consisting  of  a  cross-piece  or  clutch,  for  en- 
gaging or  disengaging  machinery  moved  by 
belts  or  bands.  —4.  Jnsteam -engines,  the  cover 
of  a  stuffing-box:  called  also  a  Follower. 

Glandage  ( gland 'aj),  n.  A  feeding  upon 
acorns.    Craig;  Worcester. 

Glander  (glan'der)  V.  t.  To  affect  with 
glanders. 

Glandered  (glan'derd),  p.  and  a.  Affected 
with  glanders. 

Being  drank  in  plenty,  it  {tar  water)  hath  recovered 
even  a  glandered  hotse  that  was  thought  incurable. 

Berkeley. 

Glanders  (glan'derz),  n.    [From  gland.] 

1.  In  furriery,  a  very  dangerous  and  highly 
contagious  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nostrils  of  horses,  attended  with  an 
increased  and  vitiated  secretion  and  dis- 
charge of  mucus,  and  enlargement  and  in- 
duration of  the  glands  of  tlie  lower  jaw.— 

2.  In  med.  a  dangerous  contagious  disease 
in  the  human  subject,  accompanied  by  a 
pustular  eruption,  communicated  by  inocu- 
lation from  glandered  animals. 

Glandiferous  (gland-if'er-us),  a.  [L.  glandi- 
fer— glans,  glandis,  an  acorn,  and  fero,  to 
bear.]  Bearing  acorns  or  other  nuts;  pro- 
ducing nuts  or  mast;  as,  the  beecli  and  the 
oak  are  glandiferous  trees. 

Glandiform  (gland 'i-form),  a.  [L.  glans, 
glandis,  an  acorn,  and./'onna,  form.]  In  tlie 
shape  of  a  gland  or  nut;  resembling  a  gland. 

Glandular  (gland'fl-lei),  a.  Containing  or 
supporting  glands;  consisting  of  glands; 
pertaining  to  ^XaiaAs.  — Glandular  hairs,  in 
bot.  hairs  bearing  glands  on  tlieir  tips,  or 
fixed  upon  minute  glands  in  the  cuticle,  as 
in  the  nettle.— Glandular  woody  fibre,  in 
bot.  a  peculiar  form  of  woody  fibre  found  in 
the  stems  of  resinous  woods,  especially  the 
pine  and  fir  tribe,  consisting  of  a  peculiar 
set  of  dots  seen  along  tlie  course  of  the  tubes, 
and  situated  between  them. 

Glandularly  (gland'ii-ler-li),  adv.  In  a 
glandul  ir  manner. 

Glandulation  (gland-ii-la'shon),  n.  In  bot. 
the  Situation  and  structure  of  the  secretory 
ves  els  in  plants. 

Glandn  ation  respects  the  secretory  vessels,  which 
are  either  glandules,  follicles,  or  utricles.  Lee. 


Glandule  (gland'iil),  n.  [L.  glandula,  a  little 
acorn.  J    A  small  gland  or  secreting  vessel. 

Glanduliferous  (gland-iil-if '6r-us),  a.  [L. 
glandula,  a  little  acorn,  and  fero,  to  bear.] 
Bearing  glandules. 

Glanduiose  (gland'u-los),  a.    Same  as 

Glandulous. 
Glandulosity  (gland-ul-os'i-ti),  n.    1.  The 

state  or  quality  of  being  glandulous.  — 2.  A 

collection  of  glands.    [Kare.  ] 
In  the  upper  p.Trt  of  worms  are  found  certain  white 

and  oval  glandnlosities.  Sir  T.  Eroiune. 

Glandulous  (,gland'ii-lns),  a.  [L.  glandulosus, 
from  glandula.  dim.  of  glans,  glandis,  an 
aconi.]  Containing  glands;  consisting  of 
glands ;  pertaining  to  glands ;  resembling 
glands. 

Glans  (glanz),  n.  [L.  See  Gland.]  1.  In 
aiiat.  the  vascular  body  which  forms  the 
apex  of  the  penis,  and  the  extremity  of  the 
clitoris.— 2.  In  bot.  the  acorn  or  mast  of  the 
oak,  or  a  similar  fruit.— 3.  In  med.  (a)  a 
strumous  swelling  or  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland  ;  brouchocele.  (t)  A  pessary; 
a  suppositary. 

Glare  (gliir),  n.  [Allied  to  A.  Sax.  glcere, 
amber,  anything  transparent ;  Dan.  glar, 
Icel.  gler,  glass;  LG.  ylaren,  to  glow  like 
burning  coals ;  and  probably  to  E.  glass, 
glance,  &o.]  1.  A  bright  dazzling  light; 
clear,  brilliant  lustre  or  splendour  that 
dazzles  the  eyes;  a  confusing  and  bewilder- 
ing liglit. 

The  frame  of  burnished  steel  that  cast  a  glare. 

Dryden. 

Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare. 
And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  seraphs  might 
despair.  Byron. 

2.  A  fierce,  piercing  look. 

About  them  round, 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare.  Milton. 

3.  A  viscous  transparent  substance.  See 

GLAIR. 

Glare  (glar),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  glared;  ppr. 
glaring.  1.  To  shine  with  a  clear,  bright, 
dazzling  light;  as,  glaring  light. 

The  cavernglares  with  new  admitted  light. 

Bryden. 

2.  To  look  with  fierce,  piercing  eyes. 

They  glared  like  angry  lions.  Dryden. 

3.  To  shine  witli  excessive  lustre  or  bril- 
liancy ;  to  have  a  dazzling  effect ;  to  be  ex- 
cessively bright  or  brilliant ;  to  be  osten- 
tatiously splendid ;  as,  a  glaring  dress; 
glaring  colours. 

'Twas  summer,  and  the  sun  had  mounted  high: 
Southward  the  lanrlscape  indistinctly  ^'/(ir^a' 
Through  a  pale  stream.  ll'ordsTvorth. 
She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxes,  and  the  ring. 

Po/'e. 

Glare  (gliir),  v.  t.  To  shoot  out  or  emit,  as 
a  dazzling  light. 

One  spirit  in  them  rul'd,  and  every  eye 
Glar'd  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire 
Among  til'  accurst.  Milton. 

Glareolinse  (gla're-o-li"ne),  n.  pi.  The  pra- 
tincoles, a  suli-family  of  birds  of  the  order 
Gralla;  and  family  Charadriadte.  See  Pra- 
tincole. 

Glareose  (gla're-os),  a.  In  bot.  growing  in 
gravelly  places. 

Glareous  (glar'e-us),  a.  Same  as  Glaireous 
(which  see). 

Glariness,  Glaringness  (glar'i-nes,  glax-'- 
ing-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  having 
a  glaring  appearance ;  a  dazzling  lustre  or 
brilliancy. 

Glaring  (glar'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Emitting  a 
clear  and  brilliant  light ;  shining  with 
dazzling  lustre.— 2.  Clear;  notorious;  open 
and  bold;  barefaced;  as,  a  glaring  crime. 

Glaringly  (glai-'ing-li),  adv.  Oijenly;  clearly; 
notoriously. 

I  know  not  whether  the  brick-dust  men  in  their 
martial  liveries,  and  the  tallow-chandlers  in  their  sky- 
coloured  frocks,  are  not  too  glaringly  offensive  for 
a  royal  eye  to  bear.  The  Stndent. 

Glaryt  (glar'i),  a.  Of  a  brilliant  dazzling 
lu>tre.  '  Bright  crystal  glass  is  glary. '  Boyle. 

Glas  (glas).  A  Celtic  word,  signifying  a 
stream,  occurring  in  several  place-names; 
as,  Vionglas,  Glass,  Glasford,  Strathglass. 

Glase.t  v.i.    To  gloze.  Chancer. 

Glase,t  w. f.    To  glaze.  Chaucer. 

Glasinge,t  n.    Glass-work.  Chaucer. 

Glass  (glas),  n.  [A.  Sax.  glees;  L.U.  D.  G. 
Sw.  antl  Icel.  glas;  Icel.  also  gler;  O.G.  c'as, 
glas  (glass  or  amber).  Akin  glisten,  glance, 
glare,  Ac]  1.  A  hard,  brittle,  transpaieut 
artificial  substance,  formed  by  the  fusitm 
of  silicious  matter,  such  as  powdered  fiiiit 
or  fine  sand,  together  with  some  alkali, 
alkaline  eanh,  salt,  or  metallic  oxide.  The 
nature  of  the  glass  depends  upon  the  quality 
and  proportion  of  tlie  ingredients  of  which 
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It  is  formed;  and  thus  an  infinite  variety  of 
different  kinds  of  glass  may  be  manufactured ; 
but  in  commerce  five  kinds  only  are  recog- 
nized, viz. (a)  Bottle,  or  coarse  green  glass. 
(6)  Broad,  or  coarse  window  glass,  (c)  Crown- 
glass,  or  tlie  best  window  glass,  (d)  Plate- 
glass,  or  glass  of  pure  soda,  (e)  Flint-glass, 
or  glass  of  lead.  The  principal  ingredients 
used  for  the  production  of  each  of  these 
kinds  of  glass  are  silica,  or  flint,  and  an 
alkali.  The  differences  in  the  various  kinds 
result  from  the  description  of  alkali  em- 
ployed, and  from  the  addition  of  certain 
necessary  materials,  usually  metallic  oxides. 
The  great  utility  of  glass  is  well  known.  Its 
physical  properties  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Altliougli  exceedingly  brittle 
when  cold,  yet  by  the  application  of  a  high 
degree  of  heat  it  may  be  rendered  so  flexible 
and  tenacious  that  it  may  with  the  utmost 
facility  be  moulded  into  any  form.  It  is  so 
ductile  when  heated  that  it  may  be  spun 
into  filaments  of  the  greatest  conceivable 
fineness,  and  these  when  cold  are  pliant  and 
elastic  in  a  high  degree.—  Soluble  glass,  a 
silicate  of  potash  or  soda  in  which  the  alkali 
predominates.  —  Tempered  or  tonfjhened 
glass,  glass  hardened  by  being  immersed  in 
a  hot  bath  of  melted  wax,  resin,  oil,  or  other 
liquid  whose  boiling-point  is  hi.gher  than 
that  of  water.  M.  de  la  Bastie,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  process,  has  succeeded  in 
tempering  glass  of  a  few  millimfetres  in 
thickness  to  such  a  degree  that  it  can  be 
thrown  to  the  ground  without  injury. — 
2.  In  chem.  a  substance  or  mixture,  earthy, 
saline,  or  metallic,  brought  by  fusion  to  the 
state  of  a  hard,  brittle,  tr.insparent  mass, 
whose  fracture  is  conchoidal.— 3.  Anything 
made  of  glass;  especially,  (a)  a  mirror;  a 
looking-glass. 

The  ghiss  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form.  SJtak. 

(b)  A  glass  vessel  filled  with  running  sand 
formeasuring  time;  as,  an  hoav-glass;  hence, 
the  time  in  wliich  a  glass  is  exhausted  of  its 
sand;  specifically  (ntiui.),  the  time  in  which 
a  half-hour  glass  is  emptied  of  its  sand. 
'Their  glasses  all  were  run.'  Chapman. 

She  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  g-iass.  Shak. 

(c)  A  drinking  vessel  made  of  glass;  hence, 
the  quantity  which  such  a  vessel  holds, 
and  metaphorically  strong  drink ;  as,  fond 
of  his  glass.  '  Like  a  glass  did  break  i'  the 
rinsing.'  Shak. 

When  a  man  thinks  one  giass  more  will  not  make 
him  drunk,  that  one  glass  hath  disabled  him  from 
well  discerning  his  present  condition,  yer.  Taylor. 

(d)  An  optical  instrument  composed  partly 
of  glass;  a  lens;  a  telescope;  in  the  plural, 
spectacles.  («)  An  instrument  for  indicating 
atmospheric  or  other  changes,  in  the  com- 
position of  which  glass  is  used ;  a  baro- 
meter or  thermometer.  —Glass  of  antimony, 
a  vitreous  oxide  of  antimony  mixed  with 
sulphide.— Ginss  of  borax,  a  vitreous  trans- 
parent substance  obtained  by  exposing  to 
heat  the  crystals  of  biborate  of  sodium. 

Glass  (glas),  a.  Made  of  glass;  vitreous;  as, 
a  glass  bottle. 

Glass  (glas),  v.t.    l.t  To  see  as  in  a  glass. 

Tlieu  take  a  shield  I  have  of  diamonds  bright, 
And  hold  the  same  before  the  warrior's  face. 
That  he  mny  glass  therein  his  garments  light. 

Fazrjax. 

2.  To  reflect.  'A  clear  lake  glassing  soft 
skies.'  Lord  Lytton. — 3.  To  case  in  glass. 
Shak.  [Rare.]— 4.  To  cover  with  glass;  to 
glaze.  'Glassed  over  by  a  vitrifying  heat.' 
Boyle.— To  glass  one's  self,  to  appear  as  in 
a  mirror ;  to  be  reflected.  '  When  the  Al- 
miglity's  form  glasses  itself  in  tempests.' 
Byron. 

Glass-blower  (glas'blo-er),  n.  One  whose 
business  it  is  to  blow  and  fashion  glass. 

Glass-blowing  (glas'blo-ing),  «.  A  mode  of 
manufacturing  glassware  and  window-glass 
by  taking  a  mass  of  viscid  glass  from  tlie 
melting-pot  on  the  end  of  the  blowing  tube 
and  then  inflating  the  mass  by  blowing 
throtigli  the  tube,  repeatedly  heating  if 
necessary  at  the  furnace,  and  subjecting  it 
to  various  manipulations.  Moulds  are  often 
used  in  the  maliing  of  articles  by  blowing. 
The  term  glass-blowing  also  includes  the 
production  of  toys  and  other  articles  under 
the  blow-pipe. 

Glass-case  (glasTsas),  n.  A  case  or  covering 
of  glass,  or  largely  consisting  of  glass. 

Glasschord  (.glas'kord),  »..  The  name  given 
by  Franklin  to  a  musii'al  instrument,  with 
keys  like  a  pianoforte,  but  with  bars  of  glass 
instead  of  strings  of  wire,  invented  in  Paris 
in  1785  by  a  German  named  Beyer. 


Glass-coacll  (glas'koch),  n.  A  coach,  supe- 
rior to  a  hackney-coach,  hired  for  the  day, 
or  any  short  period,  as  a  private  carriage: 
so  called  because  originally  only  private  car- 
riages had  glass  windows. 

Glass-crab  (glas'krab),  n.  A  popular  name 
for  what  is  now  known  to  be  one  of  the 
pliases  of  development  of  the  podophthal- 
matous  crustaceans,  but  which  was  formerly 
regarded  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  family, 
Phyllosomata  (which  see).  The  name  glass- 
crab  is  given  on  account  of  the  transparency 
of  the  body. 

Glass-cutter  (glas'kut-er),  n.  One  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  cut  glass,  or  to  grind  it 
into  various  ornamental  forms;  that  which 
cuts  glass. 

Glass-cutting  (glas'kut-ing),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  cutting,  shaping,  and  modifying 
the  surface  of  glass  by  applying  the  material 
to  be  cut,  first  to  a  cast-iron  wheel  supplied 
with  sand  and  water,  then  to  a  stone  wheel, 
and  lastly  to  a  wooden  wheel  for  the  polish- 
ing with  pumice,  rotten-stone,  and  putty 
powder. 

Glassen  (glas'en)^  a.  Made  of  glass;  glazed. 
[Rare.] 

He  that  no  more  for  age,  cramps,  palsies,  can 
Now  use  the  bones,  we  see  doth  hire  a  man 
To  take  the  box  up  for  him;  and  pursues 
The  dice  whh  glassfji  eyes  to  the  glad  viewes 
Of  what  he  throws.  B.  Joitson. 

Glass-eye  (glasl),  n.  The  common  name 
in  Jamaica  for  a  species  of  thrush  (Tvrdvs 
juntaicensis),  so  called  from  the  bluish 
white,  pellucid,  glass-like  iris  of  the  bird. 
A  pulpy  berry  on  which  it  feeds  is  called 
glass-eye  berry. 

Glass-faced  (glas'fast),  a.  Having  a  face  of 
glass,  or  like  a  glass  or  mirror. — A  glass- 
faced  flatterer,  one  who  gives  back  in  his 
looks  the  looks  of  his  patron.  Shak. 

Glassful  (glas'ful),  n.  As  much  as  a  glass 
holds. 

Glassful  t  (glas'ful),  a.  Glassy;  shining  like 
glass.  '  Minerva's  (ctess/'tii  shield. '  Marston. 

Glass-furnace  (glas'fer-nas),  n.  A  furnace 
in  which  the  materials  of  glass  are  melted. 

Glass-gall  (glas'gal),  n.  Sandiver  (which 
see). 

Glass-gazing  (glas'gaz-ing),  a.  Addicted  to 
viewing  one's  self  in  a  glass  or  mirror; 
finical. 

A  vj\\oxQ^on,glass-gaziiig,  super-serviceable,  finical 
rogue.  Shak. 

Glass-grinder  (glas'grind-er),  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  grind  and  polish  glass. 

Glass-grinding  (glas' grind-ing),  n.  Same 
as  Glass-cutting  (which  see). 

Glass-tlive  (ghis'hiv),  n.  A  bee-hive  made 
of  or  covered  with  glass.    Dry  den. 

Glasshouse  (glaslious),  n.  1.  A  house  where 
glass  is  made;  a  manufactory  of  glass.— 2.  A 
house  built  of  glass,  as  a  conservatory  or 
greenhouse. 

Glassily  (glas'i-li),  adv.  So  as  to  resemble 
glass. 

Glassiness  (glas'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  glassy  or  smooth ;  a  vitreous  appear- 
ance. 

Glassite  (glas'it),  n.  One  of  a  religious  sect 
founded  in  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  John  Glass,  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Established  Church  of  Tealing, 
near  Dundee,  wlio  was  deposed  in  1728  for 
the  opinions  which  lie  delivered  in  regard 
to  ecclesiastical  polity,  resembling  very 
nearly  those  of  the  Independents.  The 
most  distinguishing  doctrine  held  by  the 
Glassites  is  with  respect  to  justifying  faith, 
which  is  declared  to  be  'no  more  than  a 
simple  assent  to  the  divine  testimony  pass- 
ively received  by  the  understanding.'  In 
England  and  America,  to  which  this  sect 
spread  itself,  the  adherents  called  them- 
selves Sandemanians,  after  Robert  Sande- 
7naii,  a  native  of  Perth,  and  son-in-law  of 
Mr.  Glass. 

Glassman  (glas'man),  n.  One  who  sells 
glass. 

61ass-metal(glas'me-tal),»i.  Glass  infusion. 
Bacon. 

Glass-mosaic  (glas-mo-za'ik),  n.  A  modern 
Italian  work  in  imitation  of  the  anti(iue, 
formed  of  small  squares  of  coloured  glass, 
frequently  representing  a  painting  so  per- 
fectly as  to  deceive  the  eye,  used  for 
brooches,  lids  of  snuff-boxes,  and  the  like. 

61ass-mounter(gIas'mount-er),  71.  One  who 
eml)ellishes  glass  articles  with  ornaments. 

Glass-painter  (glas'pant-er),  n.  One  who 
produces  designs  in  colour  on  or  in  glass. 

Glass-painting  (glas'pant-ing),  n.  The 
art  or  practice  of  producing  designs  in  colour 


on  or  in  glass.  In  glass-painting  (or  glass- 
staining,  as  it  is  also  called),  two  methods, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two,  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed. The  enamel  method  consists  in 
painting  on  the  glass  in  colours,  which  are 
then  burned  into  it;  the  mosaic  method  con- 
sists in  forming  a  design  of  separate  pieces 
of  stained  or  coloured  glass,  the  colour  being 
imparted  to  the  glass  in  the  making ;  the 
mosaic-cna inel  method,  the  most  common, 
consists  of  a  combination  of  these  two. 
Glass-paper  (glas'pa-per),  n.  A  polishing 
paper  made  by  strewing  finely-pounded 
glass  on  a  sheet  of  paper  or  cloth,  which 
has  been  besmeared  with  a  coat  of  thin  glue 
— much  used  for  polishing  metal  and  wood- 
work. 

Glass-pot  (glas'pot),  n.    A  vessel  used  for 

melting  glass  in  manufactories. 
Glass-shade  (glas'shad),  n,  A  cover  or  case 

of  glass,  as  for  flowers,  gas-jets,  <tc. 
Glass-snake  (glas'snak),  n.    The  North 

American  name  for  snakes  of  the  genus 

Ophiosaurus,  from  their  brittleness.  See 

Ophiosauiius. 

Glass-soap  (glas'sop),  n.  A  name  given  by 
glass-blowers  to  the  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese. 

Glass-stainer  ( glas '  stan  -  er ),  ?t.   One  who 

stains  glass;  a  glass-painter. 
Glass-staining  (glas'stan-ing),  n.    The  art 

or  practice  of  staining  glass;  glass-painting 

(which  see). 

Glass-stopper  (glas'stop-6r),  n.  A  stopple 
of  glass  for  bottles. 

Glass-tears  (glas'terz),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
liiipert's  Drops. 

Glassware  (glas'war),  n.  Articles  or  uten- 
sils made  of  glass. 

Glasswork  (glas'werk),  n.  1.  Manufacture 
of  or  in  glass.— 2.  The  place  or  buildings 
where  glass  is  made :  in  this  sense  often 
used  in  the  plural. 

Glass-worm  (glas'wemi),  n.  A  glow-worm. 

Glasswort  (glas'wert),  n.  A  name  given 
to  the  plants  of  the  genus  Salicornia,  a 
genus  of  succulent  marine  herbs  with  jointed 
stems,  of  the  nat.  order  Chenopodiacea;.  The 
various  species  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  of 
others  belonging  to  the  same  order,  grow 
abundantly  on  the  coasts  in  tlie  south  of 
Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  and  yield  by 
burning  a  vast  quantity  of  ashes  containing 
soda,  formerly  much  employed  in  making 
both  soap  and  glass;  whence  their  English 
name  glasswort.  Two  or  three  species  are 
natives  of  Britain. 

Glassy  (glas'i),  a.  1.  Made  of  glass;  vitre- 
ous; as,  3.  glassy  substance.— 2.  Resembling 
glass  in  its  properties,  as  in  smoothness, 
brittleness,  or  transparency. 

There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook. 

That  shows  the  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream. 

Shai: 

Death  stood  all  fixed  in  his  .glassy  eye ; 

His  hands  were  withered  and  his  vems  were  dry. 

Byron. 

Glastonbury-thom  (glas'ton-ber-i-thorn), 
A  variety  of  hawthorn  which  puts  forth 
leaves  and  flowers  about  Christmas-tide. 
This  variety  is  said  to  have  originated  at 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  and  the  original  thorn 
was  believed  to  have  been  the  staff  with 
which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  aided  his  steps 
on  his  wanderings  from  the  Holy  Land  to 
Glastonbury,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
foimded  the  celebrated  abbey. 

Glauberite  (gla'ber-it),  n.  [After  Glauber. 
See  Glauber-salt.]  A  mineral  of  a  grayish- 
white  or  yellowi,-h  colour,  a  compound  of 
sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  lime,  oc- 
curring in  very  fiat  oblique  rliombic  prisms. 
It  is  found  cliiefly  in  rock-salt. 

Glauber-salt  (gla'ber-salt),  91.  [After  Glau- 
ber, a  Gei-man  chemist,  who  died  in  16tiS,  by 
whom  it  was  originally  prepared.]  Sidphate 
of  soda,  a  well-known  cathartic.  It  is  a 
constituent  of  many  mineral  waters,  and 
occurs  in  small  quantity  in  the  blood  and 
other  animal  fluids.  Combined  with  sul- 
phate of  lime  it  forms  glauberite.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  the  direct  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  carbonate  of  soda,  and  it  is  pro- 
cured in  large  quantity  as  a  residue  in  the 
process  for  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and 
chlorine. 

Glaucescence  (gla-ses'ens), «.  The  state  of 
being  glaucescent  or  of  having  somewhat 
a  sea-green  lustre.  'Destitute  of  glauces- 
cence or  bloom."    Gardener's  Assistant. 

Glaucescent,  Glaucine(gla-ses'ent,  gla'sin). 
a.  [L.  glaucus,  Gr.  glaukos,  blue-gray  or 
sea-green.]  In  bot.  "having  a  somewhat 
bluish-green  or  hoary  appearance;  having 
a  slight  sea-green  lustre. 


ch,  c/iain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     g,  (70;     i,.job;     n,  Fr.  tow;     n<i,smg;     TH,  tAen;  th,  t/tin;     w,  tiiig;   wh,  Wtig;   zh,  azMe. — See  Key. 
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Glaucic  (gla'sik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
obtained  from  plants  of  the  genus  Glaucium; 
speciflcally,  in  chem.  applied  formerly  to  an 
acid  obtained  from  G.  luteum,  now  known 
to  be  fumaric  acid. 

Glaucium  (gla'si-ura),  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  nat. order  PapaveraceiE,  characterizedby 
the  long  two-valved  capsule  and  very  short 
style ;  it  is  so  named  from  the  glaucous  or 
sea-green  hue  of  the  stems  and  leaves.  G. 
i?tte«m(theyellowhorned-poppy)is  frequent 
on  sandy  sea-shores;  it  has  large  handsome 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  very  fugacious. 
There  are  five  or  six  known  species,  mostly 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  though 
G.  luteum  occurs  also  in  Eastern  Asia.  They 
abound  in  a  copper-coloured  acrid  juice, 
said  to  be  poisonous  and  to  occasion  mad- 
ness. 

Glaucolite  (gla'kol-it),  n.  (Gr.  glaukos,  sea- 
green,  and  iithos,  a  stone.]  In  mineral,  a 
greenish-blue  variety  of  scapolite,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime. 

Glaucoma  (g'la-ko'ma),  n.  [Gr.  ylaulcoma, 
opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  from  glaukos, 
light  gray,  blue-gray,  sea-green.]  In  med. 
an  almost  incurable  disease  of  the  eye,  being 
an  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humour  of  the 
eye,  characterized  by  a  bluish-green  tint 
seen  from  without.  It  somewhat  resembles 
cataract,  especially  in  the  gradual  obscura- 
tion of  vision.    Written  also  Glaucosis. 

Glaucomatous  (gla-ko'niat-us),  a.  Of  or 
])ertaining  to,  or  having  the  nature  of  glau- 
coma. 

Glauconite  (gla'kon-It),  n.  [Gr.  glaukos, 
sea-green.]  A  mineral  which  is  essentially 
a  hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and  potash.  It 
is  the  'green  earth'  of  the  cavities  of  erup- 
tive rocks,  or  the  substance  which  gives  the 
colour  to  the  grains  of  greensand  and  chalk. 

GlaucopiS  (gla-ko'pis),  n.  [Gr.  glaukos, 
sea-green,  and  ops,  the  eye.]  A  genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  Corvidae,  the 
only  known  species  of  which  is  G.  cinerea 
(the  New  Zealand  crow),  called  by  the  natives 
kokako.  Its  plumage  is  a  very  dark  green ; 
the  legs  are  black  and  coarse,  and  the  claws 
long.  It  has  a  strong  blacl;,  slightly  curved 
beak,  and  a  small  brilliant  liglit  blue  flap 
hanging  down  on  each  side  froiii  the  ear. 

Glaucosis  (gla-ko'sis),  n.  Same  as  Glau- 
coma. 

Glaucous  (glaTvus),  a.  [L.  glaucus;  Gr. 
glaukos,  sea-green,  light  gray,  blue-gray.] 

1.  Of  a  sea-green  colour;  of  a  light  green. 
The  Esk  glides  over  a  bottom  covered  with  mosses 

or  coloured  stones,  that  reflect  through  the  pure 
water  tm\is  ^laucoKS  green,  or  sapphirine.  Peittiatii. 

2.  In  hot.  covered  with  a  fine  bluish  powder 
easily  rubbed  off,  as  that  on  a  blue  plum  or 
on  a  caljbage  leaf. 

Glaucus  (gla'kus),  n.  A  genus  of  nudibran- 
chiate  gasteropodous  molluscs,  found  in  the 
warmer  latitudes  floating  in  the  open  sea, 
and  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  azure 
lilue  and  silvery  tints.  They  are  very  abun- 
dant in  the  Atlantic,  where  they  may  be 
seen  when  the  sea  is  smooth,  covering  it  for 
miles.  They  are  popularly  known  by  the 
name  of  sea-lizards. 

Glaudkin.t  Glaudkynt  (gladTcin),  n.  An 
outer  garment,  supposed  to  be  a  species  of 
niiwn,  worn  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Glaum  (glam),  v.i.  To  grope  or  feel  with  the 
hands,  as  in  the  dark. — Toglaum  at,  to  grasp 
at;  to  attempt  to  seize.  [Scotch.] 

My  heart,  for  fear,  gae  sough  for  sough. 
To  hear  the  thuds,  and  see  the  cluds 
O'  clans  frae  woods,  in  tartan  duds, 
W\\a.^laicj/Cd  at  kingdoms  three.  Burns. 

Glaur  (glar),  w.  Sticky  wet  mud.  [Scotch.] 
Glaux  (giaks),  11.  [Gr.  glaux,  glax,  the 
milk-vetch.]  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat. 
order  Primulacea;,  comprising  the  sea- 
milkworts.  G.  niariti.ma  (common  sea- 
milkwort  or  l)lack  saltwort)  is  abundant 
on  the  sea-shore  and  in  muddy  salt  marshes. 
It  is  a  small  plant  with  branching  stems, 
and  small  fleshy  leaves,  and  makes  a  good 
pickle. 

Glavet  (glav),  n.    See  Gi.AivE. 
Glaved  (glavd),  a.    Armed  with  a  glave  or 
sword. 

Then  Wallace  .  .  . 
Must  raise  again  his ^/avtd  hand 
To  smite  the  shackles  from  his  native  land. 

7.  Baitli!. 

Glavert  (glav'er),  v.i.  [W.  glavru,  to  flatter; 

glav,  something  smooth  or  shining ;  L. 

glaber,  smooth.  ]    To  flatter ;  to  wheedle. 

'Some  slavish,  glavering,  flattering  parasite 

or  hanger-on.'   South.  [Rare.] 
Glaverer  (glav'er-er),  n.   A  flatterer.  Mir. 

for  Mags. 


Glaymore  (gla'raor),  n.    Same  as  Claymore 
(which  see).  Johnson. 
Glaymous  (gla'mus),  a.   Muddy;  clammy. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Glaze  (glaz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  glazed;  ppr. 
glazing.  [¥i-ora  glass.]  1.  To  furnish  with 
glass,  as  a  window,  case,  frame,  and  the  like. 
'  Two  cabinets  daintily  paved,  richly  hanged, 
and  glazed  with  crystalline  glass.'  Bacon. — 

2.  To  cover,  incrust,  or  overlay  with  glass  or 
anything  resembling  glass ;  to  cover  with  a 
shining,  vitreous,  or  glairy  substance;  as,  to 
i^tec  earthenware;  to  g'fazc  pastry;  to  glaze 
a  picture. 

So  passed  a  weary  time;  each  throat 

Was  parched,  znd  ^Uized  each  eye.  Coleridge. 

3.  To  make  smooth,  glasslike,  or  glossy;  as, 
to  glaze  cloth  or  paper. 

Glaze  (glaz),  11.  That  which  is  used  in  glazing, 
;is  the  vitreous  coating  of  potter's  ware; 
the  white  of  eggs,  used  to  give  a  shining 
appearance  to  pastry;  strong  clear  gi'avy  or 
jelly  boiled  down  to  the  consistency  of  thin 
cream,  &c. 

Glaze  (glaz),  v.i.  To  assume  a  dim,  glassy 
lustre ;  to  become  overspread  with  a  semi- 
transparent  film;  as,  his  eyes  begin  to  glaze. 

Glazent  (glaz'n),  a.    Resembling  glass. 

Glazer  (glaz'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
glazes.  Speciflcally— 1.  (a)  A  workman  who 
applies  the  vitreous  incrustation  to  the 
surface  of  earthenware.  (6)  A  calenderer  or 
calico-smoother.— 2.  A  wooden  wheel  for 
polishing  knives,  coated  on  the  edge  either 
with  leather  having  a  rough  surface  of 
emery  powder  glued  on,  or  with  a  ring  of 
metal  consisting  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin. 
It  is  called  also  a  Bvff-whcel  and  an  Einery- 
lolieel. 

Glazier  (gla'zher),  n.  [From  glaze  or  glass.] 
One  whose  business  is  to  set  window  glass, 
or  to  fl.x  panes  of  glass  to  the  sashes  of 
windows,  to  picture  frames,  &c. 

Glazing  (glilz'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  art  of 
placing  panes  of  glass  in  a  window ;  the  act 
or  art  of  setting  glass;  the  craft  of  a  glazier. 
2.  The  act  of  giving  a  shining  or  glassy  ap- 
jjearance  to;  the  process  or  art  of  crusting 
with  a  shining,  vitreous,  or  glairy  substance, 
as  potter's  ware,  pastry,  &c. — 3.  Tlie  vitre- 
ous or  glairy  substance  with  wliich  any- 
thing, as  potter's  ware  or  pastry,  is  over- 
laid to  give  it  a  glassy  appearance;  enamel; 
glaze;  especially,  in  painting,  transparent  or 
semi-transparent  colours  passed  thinly  over 
other  colours,  to  modify  the  eflect.  —  Glazing 
machine,  a  press  with  two  polished  rollers 
used  for  giving  a  glossy  surface  to  printed 
sheets,  especially  gold  and  colour  work. 

Gle,t  «■    Glee.  Chaiicer. 

Gleadt  (gled),  n.  The  glede  or  common 
kite.    Bp.  Ilall. 

Glead  (gled),  n.    Same  as  Gleed. 

Gleam  (glem),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gle&m,  gloem,  a 
glittering;  perhaps  from  glowan,  to  glow  or 
shine;  comp.  O.Sax.  glimo,  splendour,  Sw. 
glimina,  to  flash;  allied  to  glitter,  glimmer.] 

1.  A  shoot  of  light;  a  beam;  a  ray;  a  small 
stream  of  liglit.  '  Gleams  of  mellow  light.' 
Tennyson. 

In  the  songs  I  love  to  sing 

A  doubtful  ^o'/^rt;/^  of  solace  lives.  Tenjiyso^i. 

2.  Brightness;  splendour. 

In  the  clear  ^zmQ gleam  the  flocks  are  seen.  Pojie. 

Gleam  (glem),  v.i.  To  dart  or  throw  rays  of 
light ;  to  glimmer ;  to  glitter ;  to  shine ;  to 
dawn.  'At  the  dawn  light  gleams  in  the 
east.'  Wehster.  'Sweetly  i/fcamcd  her  eyes 
behind  her  tears.'  Tennyson. 

The  meek-eyed  Morn  appears,  mother  of  dews. 
At  first  faint  gleaming  in  the  dappled  east. 

Thomscm. 

Gleam  (glem),  v.i.  In  falconry,  to  disgorge 
fllth,  as  a  hawk. 

Gleaming  (glem'ing),  a.  Emitting  a  flood 
of  light;  beaming;  shining  clearly  and 
brightly ;  radiant. 

He  (Mr.  Bright)  may  be  said  to  have  accomplished 
what  Macaulay  called  the  triumph  of  eloquence, 
lighting  up  his  words  with  that  clear,  gleaming, 
healthful  Saxon  humour,  in  which  in  our  time  he  has 
had  no  rival.  Jnstiti  ArCarlhy. 

Gleaming  (glem'ing),  n.  A  shoot  or  shooting 
of  light;  a  gleam.  'Farewell  ye  gleamings 
of  departed  peace ! '  Thomson. 

Gleamy  (glem'i),  a.  Darting  beams  of  light; 
casting  light  in  rays. 

In  brazen  arms,  that  cast  a  gleamy  ray, 

Swift  through  the  town  the  warrior  bends  his  way. 

Po/'e. 

Glean  (glen),  v.t.  [Fr.  glaner,  from  L.L. 
glenare,  to  glean,  the  origin  of  which  has 
been  referred  to  W.  glain.  g'un,  clean,  and 
to  A.  Sax.  gilm,  a  handful.  ]  1.  To  gather  after 


a  reaper,  or  on  a  reaped  corn-fleld,  as  the 
grains  or  ears  of  corn  which  are  left  un- 
gathered. 

Let  me  now  go  to  the  field,  and  gleajt  ears  of 
corn.  Ruth  ii.  2. 

Cheap  conquest  for  his  following  friends  remained. 
He  reaped  the  field,  and  they  but  only  gleaned. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  collect  in  scattered  or  fragmentary  par- 
cels or  portions,  as  things  tliinly  scattered; 
to  pick  up  here  and  there;  to  gather  slowly 
and  assiduously ;  as,  to  glean  a  few  passages 
from  an  author. 

T\\fty gleaned  of  them  in  tlie  highways  five  thousand 
nien.  Judg.  .\x.  45. 

Idly  utters  what  she  gleans 
From  chronicles  and  magazines.  lyhitehead. 

Glean  (glen),  v.i.  To  gather  stalks  or  ears 
of  grain  left  by  reapers. 

And  she  went,  and  came  and  glea7ied  in  the  field 
after  the  reapers.  Ruth  ii.  3. 

Glean  (glen),  n.  A  collection  made  by  gleaning, 
or  by  gathering  liere  and  there  a  little. 

The  gleans  of  yellow  thyme  distend  his  thighs. 

Dyyden. 

Glean  t  (glen),  ?i.  [Yvom  clean.]  The  after- 
birth, as  of  a  cow  or  other  domestic  animal; 
the  cleaning.  Holland. 

Gleaner  (gfeu'er),  n.  1.  One  who  gathers 
after  reapers.  —2.  One  who  gathers  slowly 
and  assiduously. 

An  ordinary  coffee-house  gleaner  in  the  city  is  an 
arrant  statesman.  Locke. 

Gleaning  (glen'ing),  11.  1.  The  act  of  gather- 
ing after  reapers.— 2.  That  which  is  collected 
by  gleaning. 

The  poor  Jews  had  to  gather  the  gleanins's  of  the 
rich  man's  harvest.  Alterbnry. 

Glebe  (gleb),  11.    [Fr.  glihe;  L.  glclia,  a  clod 
or  lump  of  earth.]    1.  Turf;  soil;  ground. 
Till  the  glad  summons  of  a  genial  ray 
Unbinds  the  glebe.  Garth. 
There  is  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  3.  glebe  that  never 
has  been  broken.  Landor. 

2.  The  land  belonging  to  a  parish  church  or 
ecclesiastical  beneflce. 

Many  parishes  have  not  an  inch  of  glebe.  Swift. 

3.  t  A  lump;  a  mass  or  concretion.  'Con- 
gealable  again  by  cold  into  brittle  glebes  or 
crystals.'  Arhuthnot. — 4.  In  mineral,  a 
piece  of  earth  in  which  is  contained  some 
mineral  ore. 

Glebe-land  (gleb'land),  n.  Same  as  Glebe,  2. 

Glebeless  (gleb'les),  a.   Having  no  glebe. 

GlebOSity  (gle-bos'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  glebous. 

GlebOUS,  Gleby  (gleb'us,  gleb'i),  a.  Con- 
sisting of  or  relating  to  glebe  or  soil;  turfy; 
cloddy. 

Pernicious  flattery !  thy  malignant  seeds  .  .  . 
Sadly  diffus'd  o'er  virtue's ^/fii-jv  land.  Prior. 

Glechoma  (gle-ko'ma),  n.  [Gr.  glechon,  Ionic 
for  bllchon,  pennyroyal.]  A  small  Linnajan 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Labiatje,  now 
usually  united  with  Nepeta,  comprising 
G.  hederacea  (Nepeta  Glechoma),  the  ground- 
ivy.   See  Nepeta,  Ground-ivy. 

Gled  (gled),  71.    A  kite ;  a  glede.  [Scotch.] 

Glede  (gled),  n.  [A.  Sax.  glida,  O.Dan,  glede, 
Sw.  glada,  Icel.  gleda,  gledra,  a  kite.  Pro- 
bably from  A.  Sax.  glidan,  Sw.  glada,  to  glide 
— from  its  swiftness,]  A  bird  of  prey,  the 
common  kite  of  Europe  (Milvus  ictinus). 

Glede  t  (gled),  n.  [See  Gleed.  ]  A  burning 
coal.  '  The  cruel  ire,  red  as  any  glede.' 
Chaucer. 

Gledge  (glej),  v.i.  [A  form  of  gley  (which 
see),]  To  look  askance  ;  to  squint;  to  look 
cunningly  and  slily  at  an  object  from  the 
corners  of  one's  eyes.  [Scotch.] 

The  next  time  that  ye  send  or  bring  anybody  here, 
let  them  be  gentles  allenarly,  witiiout  ony  fremd 
servants,  like  that  chield  Lockhard,  to  be  gledging 
and  gleeing  about,  and  looking  to  the  wrang  side  o' 
ane's  housekeeping,  to  the  discredit  of  the  family. 

Sir  II'.  Scott. 

Gledge  (glej),  n.  A  side  glance;  a  quick, 
knowing  look.  [Scotch.] 

He  gae  a  i.^lcdgc  wi'  his  e'e  that  I  kenn'd  he  took 
up  what  I  said.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

GleditSChia  (gle-dich'i-a),  n.  [After  Gott- 
lieb Gleditsch,  a  botanist  of  Leipsic]  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Legmninosse. 
G.  triacanthos  (the  honey-locust)  is  a  large 
tree,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  where  it 
is  commonly  cultivated  for  hedges  and  for 
ornamental  purposes.  It  is  now  also  to  be 
met  with  in  English  gardens  and  pleasure- 
groinids.  The  stem  and  branches  are  covered 
with  hard  prickles;  the  leaves  are  abruptly 
once  or  twice  pinnate,  and  the  inconspicuous 
greenish  flowers  are  borne  in  small  spikes. 
They  are  succeeded  by  long,  tliin,  flat, 
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curved,  and  often  twisted  pods,  each  con- 
taining numerous  seeds,  covered  witli  a 


Honey-locust  {Gleditschia  triacanthos). 

sweet  pulp,  from  whicli  a  kind  of  sugar  is 
said  to  liave  been  extracted. 
Glee  (gle),  n.   [A.  Sax.  gUt,  gliw,  glig,  music, 
joke,  sport,  glcdwian,  gliowian,  to  be  merry, 
to  sing.  Akin  0. E.  gleek,  Icel.  glij,  laugliter. ] 

1.  t  Music;  minstrelsy.  [This  use  of  the 
word  is  seen  in  gleeinan.] — 2.  Joy;  merri- 
ment; mirth;  gaiety. 

Tliere  came  a  tyrant,  and  with  holyi^/« 
Thou  fought'st  against  him.  IVords^'or/h. 

3.  In  music,  a  composition,  consisting  of  two 
or  more  contrasted  movements,  with  the 
parts  (three  or  more  in  number)  so  con- 
trived that  they  may  be  termed  a  series  of 
interwoven  melodies,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  part-song,  wliicli  is  usually  merely  a 
harmonized  air. 

Glee  (gle),  v.i.    Same  as  Gley. 

Glee-Club  (gle'klub),  n.  A  society  formed 
for  the  practice  and  performance  of  glee 
music. 

Gleed,  a.   See  (3-letbd. 

Gleed  (gled),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gUd,  a  live  coal, 
a  fire,  from  gldwan,  to  glow;  comp.  Icel. 
glod,  D.  gloed,  hot  coals;  gloeden,  gloeijen, 
to  glow ;  G.  gluth,  glow,  ardour,  from 
gliihen,  to  glow.]  A  burning  coal;  a  fire; 
llame. 

For  there  no  noisy  railway  speeds 

Its  torch-race  scattering  sinolce  and  ^/eeds. 

Longfellow, 

Cheerlie  blinks  the  m^^-gleed 

Of  Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky.  Burns. 

Gleeful  (gle'ful),  a.    Merry;  gay;  joyous. 

My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'st  thou  sad, 

When  everything  doth  make  s^gleefiil  boast?  Shak,  j 

Gleek  t  (glek),  ti.i.  [See  the  noun.]  To 
make  sport;  to  gibe;  to  sneer;  to  scoff;  to 
spend  time  idly. 

I  have  seen  you  gkekitig  and  galling  at  this  gen- 
tleman twice  or  thrice.  Shak. 

Gleek t  (glek),  n.  [Icel.  leik,  A.  Sax.  lac, 
sport,  with  prefix  ge,  Comp.  Sc.  glaik,  a 
trick.]  1.  A  jest;  ascoff;  a  trick  or  deception. 

You  fear  such  vls.■a.'^o^x  gleeks  and  ill-report. 

Sir  J,  Harrtngtojt. 

2.  A  game  at  cards  played  by  three  persons, 
with  forty-four  cards,  each  person  having 
twelve,  and  eight  being  left  for  the  stock; 
also,  a  term  in  the  game,  meaning  three 
cards  of  a  sort,  as  three  aces,  three  kings, 
&c. ;  hence,  the  number  three. 

Come,  gentlemen,  what's  your  game?  Why, 
gleek;  that's  your  only  game.  Gleek  let  it  be, 
for  I  am  persuaded  I  shall  gleek  some  of  you. 

Greene, 

A  gleek  of  marriages :  Pandolfo  and  Flavia, 

Sulpitia  and  myself,  and  Trinculo 

With  ArnielUna.  Old  flay, 

3.  An  enticing  or  wanton  glance  of  the  eye. 
'A  pretty  gleek  coming  from  Fallas'  eye.' 
Beau,  <£;  Fl.  —  To  give  the  gleek,  to  pass  a 
jest  upon;  to  make  appear  ridiculous. 

What  will  you  give  us?  —  No  money,  on  my 
iaith,  hut  tlie gleek,  Shak, 

Gleek  (glek),  v,t.  To  gain  a  decisive  advan- 
tage over  in  tlie  game  of  gleek.  See  extract 
under  Gleek,  n.  2. 

Glee-maiden  (gle'mad-n),  n,  [A.  Sax.  gUii- 
mcedeiL]    A  female  minstrel  or  musician. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  case  with  Louise  (the.^/«- 
maiden),  who.  whether  she  was  actually  the  heroine 
of  her  own  song,  or  whatever  other  cause  she  might 
have  for  sadness,  showed  at  times  a  strain  of  deep 
melancholy  thought,  which  interfered  with  and  con- 
trolled the  natural  flow  of  lively  spirits,  which  the 
practice  of  the  joyous  science  especially  required. 
.    .    .      Such  was  the  damsel,  who,  with  viol  in 


hand,  .  .  .  stepped  forward  to  the  bystanders  and 
announced  herself  as  a  mistress  of  the  gay  science. 

Sir  IV,  Scott, 

Gleemant  (gle'man),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gleo-man.'[ 
A  minstrel  or  musician.  '  Loud  the  gleemen 
sing.'  Longfellow. 

Gleent  (glen),  v.i.  [ProbaVily  a  Celtic  word. 
Comp.  Ir.  glaine,  brightness,  glainne,  glass; 
W.  glan,  clean,  pure,  bright.]  To  sliine;  to 
glisten.    '  GZfe)iiii<7  armour.'  Prior. 

Gleesome  (gle'sum),  a.   Merry;  joyous. 

Gteesome  hunters,  pleased  with  their  sport. 
With  sacrifices  due  have  thank'd  me  for't. 

/;■.  Brciune. 

Gleet  (glet),  n.  [Sc.  glet,  glit,  tough  phlegm, 
ooze  in  the  bed  of  a  river;  from  the  stem  of 
glide.]  A  transparent  mucous  discharge 
from  the  uretlira,  an  eft'ect  of  gonorrhea;  a 
tliin  ichor  running  from  a  sore. 

Gleet  (glet),  V.  i,  1.  To  flow  in  a  tliin  limpid 
liumour;  to  ooze.  Wiseiiiaii.  —  2,  To  flow 
slowly,  as  water.  Cheyne. 

Gleety  (glet'i),  a.  Ichorous;  thin;  limpid. 
Wiseman. 

Gleg  (gleg),  a.  [Icel.  gloeggr,  gleggr,  quick- 
siglited,  acute.]  [Scotch.]  1.  Quick  of  per- 
ception by  means  of  any  one  of  the  senses; 
on  the  alert;  acute:  clever;  quick  of  appre- 
liension.  —2.  Keen-edged;  sharp:  applied  to 
things,  as  to  a  knife. 

For,  yet  unskaithed  by  Death's  ^/^.^  gully, 

Tam  Samson's  livin'.  Biir7is, 


Gleiclieilia  (gli-ken'i-a),  n.  [After  Gleichen, 
a  German  botanist.]  A  genus  of  polypodia- 
ceous ferns,  typical  of  the  group  Gleichenia- 
cea;  (wliicli  see).  Several  species  are  culti- 
vated in  Britain  as  stove  ferns. 

Gleicheniacese  (gli-ken-i-a'se-e),  n.  pi,  A 
group  of  ferns  in  which  the  naked  sori,  con- 
sisting of  af  ew  roundish  sporangia,  are  borne 
on  the  back  of  the  frond.  Tlie  sporangia  have 
a  broad,  transverse,  complete  ring,  and 
they  open  at  right  angles  to  the  ring.  The 
fronds  rise  from  a  creeping  stem.  There 
are  three  genera,  witli  about  forty  species, 
in  the  group.  All  are  natives  of  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  globe. 

Gleid  (gled),  M.    Same  as  Gleed  (which  see). 

The  sun  that  shines  on  the  world  sae  bricht, 

A  borrowed  gleid  frae  the  fountain  o'  licht.  Hogg, 

Gleire.t  n.  [See  Glair.]  Glair;  the  white 
of  an  egg.  Chaucer, 

Glen  (glen),  71.  [A.  Sax.  —borrowed  from 
the  Celtic;  comp.  W.  glyn,  a  valley,  espe- 
cially a  river  valley;  Ir.  and  Gael,  gleann,  a 
valley,  a  glen.]  A  secluded  narrow  valley; 
a  dale;  a  tlepression  or  space  between  hills. 
'And  wooes  the  widow's  daughter  of  the 
glen.'  Spenser. 

Glene  (gle'ne),  n.  [Gr.  glene,  the  pupil,  the 
eyeball.]  In  anat.  (a)  the  pupil;  the  eye- 
ball; the  eye.  Dunglison.  (b)  Any  slight  de- 
pression or  cavity  receiving  a  bone  in  arti- 
culation. Parr. 

Glenllvet,  Glenlivat  (glen-le'vet,  glen-le'- 
vat),  n.  A  superior  Scotch  whisky,  so 
named  from  Glenlioet  in  Banffshire,  where 
it  was  flrst  made.  Comparatively  little  of 
the  whisky  which  assumes  this  name  is  now 
really  made  in  the  glen. 

Phairshon  had  a  son  who  married  Noah's  daughter. 
And  nearly  spoiled  the  flood  by  drinking  up  the 
water — 

Which  he  would  have  done,  I  at  least  believe  it, 
Had  the  mixture  been  only  half  Glcnlivet. 

Prof.  Aytoiitt. 

Glenoid  (glen'oid),  a.  [Glene  (which  see), 
and  Gr.  eidos,  likeness.  ]  In  anat.  a  term 
applied  to  any  shallow,  articular  cavity 
which  receives  the  head  of  a  bone ;  thus, 
the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula  is  the 
surface  of  the  scapula  with  which  tlie  head 
of  the  humerus  is  articulated. 

Glenotremites  (gle'no-tre-mi"tez),  n,  [Gr. 
glene,  articular  cavity,  and  trema,  perfora- 
tion.] A  genus  of  fossil  Echinodermata, 
■witli  only  one  opening  in  tlie  crust,  found 
in  the  chalk  of  Westplialia.  The  genus 
was  established  by  Goldfiiss,  and  by  him 
compared  to  the  Cidarites. 

Glent  (glent),  v,i.  pret.  &  pp.  glent;  ppr. 
glenting.  [See  GLINT.]  To  glance.  [Old 
Englisli  and  Scotch.] 

As  her  ^-^^  glent 
Aside,  anon  she  gan  his  sword  espie.  Chaucer. 
Phosbus,  well  pleased,  shines  from  the  blue  serene. 
Glents  on  the  stream,  and  gilds  the  chequer'd  scene. 

Allan  Ramsay. 

Glent  (glent),  n,  A  glance ;  a  glint.  [Scotch.  ] 
Gle'Ve,+  n.    A  glaive;  a  lance.  Chaucer, 
Glew  (.glu).    See  Glue. 
Gley,  Glee  (gly,  gle),  n,  A  squint  or  oblique 
look.  [Scotch.] 

Gley,  Glee  (gly.  gle),  v.i.  [Comp.  Dan.  gloe, 
Icel.  glvgga,  to  stare;  Sw.  glia,  to  glance. 
The  same  word  is  seen  in  North  E.  aglea. 


crooked;  Sc.  aglee,  agley,  awi-y;  gledge,  to 
look  askance.]  To  squint;  to  look  obliquely. 
[Scotch.  ] 

'  There's  a  time  to  gley,  and  a  time  to  look  even* 
{[here's  a  time  to  overlook  things,  and  a  time  to  no- 
tice them).    Scotch  proverb, 

Gley,  Glee  (gly,  gle),  adv.  On  one  side; 
asquint.  [Scotch.] 

Gleyed,  Gleed  (glyd,  gled),  a.  Squint-eyed; 
one-eyed;  squinting;  oblique;  awry.— To 
gang  gley'd,  to  go  awry  or  wrong.  [Scotch.  ] 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  umquliile  Lady  Hunting- 
don .^i7;/^z>/.^  a  wee  bit  gleed  in  her  walk  through  the 
world  ?  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Gliadine,  GUadin  (gli'a-din),  n.  [Gr.  (flia, 
glue.]  One  of  the  constituents  of  gluten,  a 
sliglitly  transparent  brittle  sulistance  of  a 
straw-yellow  colour,  having  a  slight  smell, 
similar  to  that  of  honey-comb.  It  is  the 
viscid  portion  of  gluten. 

Glib  (glib),  a.  [Comp.  E.  glibhery,  D.  glib- 
berig,  sinootli,  slippery;  glibberen,  L.G.  glip- 
pcn,  to  slide.  It  may  also  be  connected  with 
glide  and  glidder.]  1.  Smooth;  slippery; 
admitting  a  body  to  slide  easily  on  the  sur- 
face; as,  ice  is  <;?iS.— 2.  Voluble;  fluent;  easily 
moving ;  as,  a  glib  tongue. 

I  want  that.4''/i'5  and  oily  art 
To  speak  and  purpose  not,  since  what  I  well  intend, 
I'll  do't  before  I  speak.  Shak. 

Glib  (glib),  v.t.  To  make  glib  or  smooth. 
[Rare  or  obsolete.]  '  The  tongue  once  glibbed 
with  intoxicating  liquor  runs  smooth. '  Dp. 
Hall. 

Glibt  (glib),  n.  [Ir.  and  Gael.]  1.  A  thick 
curled  bush  of  hair  hanging  do^vn  over  the 
eyes,  formerly  worn  by  the  Irish. 

The  Irish  have,  from  the  Scythians,  mantles  and 
long  g^i/'S,  which  is  a  thick  curled  bush  of  hair  hang- 
ing d'own  over  their  eyes,  and  monstrously  disguising 
them.  Spenser. 

2.  A  man  wearing  such  a  bush  of  hair. 

In  Tyrconnell  the  haire  of  their  (the  Irish)  head 
grows  so  long  and  curled  that  they  goe  bare-headed, 
and  are  caW^dglibs,  the  women gli/}bins. 

Gainsford. 

Glib  t  (glib),  V.  t,  [O.E.  and  Sc.  lib,  Dan.  live, 
to  geld.  The  g  stands  for  the  A.  Sax.  prefix 
gc.]   To  castrate. 

I  had  rather        myself  than  they 

Should  not  produce  fair  issue.  Shak. 

Glibberyt  (glib'e-ri),  a.  1.  Glib;  slippery; 
ficlile;  unreliable;  uncertain. 


2.  Voluble;  glib;  fluent;  ready.  'Thylubri- 
cal  and  glibbery  muse.'   B,  Jonson, 

Glibbint  (glib 'in),  n,  A  female  wearing  a 
glib  or  thick  bush  of  hair  hanging  over  the 
eyes.    [See  extract  under  Glib,  n.  2.  ] 

Glibly  (glib'li),  adv.  In  a  glib  manner; 
smootlily;  volubly ;  as,  to  slide  glibly;  to 
speak  glibly. 

Many  who  would  startle  at  an  oath,  whose  stomachs 
as  well  as  consciences  recoil  at  an  obscenity,  do  yet 
slide  glibly  into  a  detraction.  Dr.  H.  More, 

Glibness  (glib'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  gbb;  smoothness;  slipperiness;  vo- 
lubility; as,  glibness  of  tongue  or  speech. 

A  polish'd  ice-like  glibness  doth  enfold 

The  rock.  Chapman. 

Glicket  (glik),  n.  An  ogling  or  wanton  look; 

Glidder t  (glid'der),  [A\ih\  io  glide.]  To 
render  smooth  and  slippery,  as  by  glazing 
or  smearing. 

Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  a  galley-pot  being  well  ,f/r£/- 
dered,  i.e.  glazed.  Wedgwood. 

Glide  (gild),  V.i.  pret.  &  pp.  glided;  ppr. 
gliding.  [A.  Sax.  giidan,  Dan.  glide,  D. 
glijden,  G.  gleiteu,  to  slide.]  To  flow  gently; 
to  move  -without  noise  or  violence;  to  move 
silently  and  smoothly;  to  pass  along  witliout 
apparent  effort  or  change  of  step;  to  move 
or  slip  along  with  ease,  as  on  a  smooth  sur- 
face; as,  a  bird  glides  through  the  air;  a  ship 
glides  through  the  water;  a  skater  glides 
over  ice;  a  ghost  glides  about  in  tlie  twi- 
light. 

liy  east,  among  the  dusty  valleys 

The  silver  streams  of  Jordan's  crystal  flood. 

Fairfax. 

Thy  shadow  still  v/ouXd  glide  from  room  to  room. 

Teiittyson. 

Glide  (glid),  n.  1.  The  act  or  manner  of 
moving  snKiothly,  swiftly,  and  without  la- 
bour or  obstruction. 

It  unlinked  itself. 
And  with  \nd&nled  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush.  Shak, 

2.  In  miisic  and  pronunciation,  the  joining 
of  two  successive  sounds  without  articula- 
tion; a  slur. 

Glider  (glid'cr),  n.  He  or  that  which  glides. 

The  glaunce  into  my  heart  did  glide  ; 

Hey,  ho,  thcglider,  Spenser. 


ch,  c/iain;     ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,go;     j,job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinj;     IH,  i/ien;  th,  J/iiu;    w,  wig;    v/h,  whig;  zh,  a^ure.— See  Key. 
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Glidingly  (glid'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  gliding, 
siiKiiitli,  rtowing.  raiiid  manner. 

Gliff  (glif),  n.  [Allied  to  Dan.  glippe,  to 
bliuli.  1  1.  A  glimp.>>e;  a  short  time.  [Pro- 
vincial Englisli  and  Scotcli.]  — 2.  A  fright. 
[Scotch.] 

I  ha'e  gien  some  o'  them  a  ^/t^  in  my  day  when 
tliey  were  coming  rather  near  me.      .Sir  If''.  Scott. 

Glike  t  (glik),  n.  [Same  as  gleek.]  A  sneer; 
a  .scoff;  a  flout;  a  gleek. 

Glim  (glim),  n.  [Connected  with  glimmer 
and  iileiiiii  ]  A  light  or  candle.— Z)oi(se  the 
glim,  imt  out  tlie  light.  [Slang.] 

Glim,  Glime  (glim,  glim),  v.i.  To  look  out 
of  the  corner  of  the  eye;  to  look  askance;  to 
glance  slily.  [Scotch.] 

Glimmer  (glira'nier),t).  i.  [A  kind  of  dim.  freq. 
of  gleam.  Comp.  G.  glimmer,  a  faint  light; 
glimmen,  to  shine,  to  glow.]  1.  To  emit 
feeble  or  scattered  rays  of  light;  to  shine 
faintly;  to  give  a  feeble  light;  to  flicker;  as, 
the  glimmering  dawn ;  a  glimmering  lamp, 
when  rosy  morning  gUnu7ier'd  o'er  the  dales.  Pope. 
The  west  yet gliiniyters  with  some  streaks  of  day. 

Mild  glimtnercd  on  the  lawn.  Trumbitll. 

2.  To  blink;  to  wink;  to  look  unsteadily. 
[Scotch.] 

Glimmer  (glim'mer),  n.  1.  A  faint  and  un- 
steady light;  feeble  scattered  rays  of  light. 

They  are  creeping  up  the  stairs. 

iXow  in  glitmner  and  now  in  gloom.  Coleridge. 

2.  Glitter;  twinkle. 

Gloss  of  satin,  and  glimmer  of  pearls.  Temtyson. 

3.  In  mining,  mica  (which  see). 
Glimmering  ( glim'mer-ing),  n.  1.  A  faint, 

unsteady  lieaming  of  light ;  a  glimmer;  a 
gleam;  a  faint  indication. 

The  forms  {of  religion)  still  remained  with  some 
glimmering  of  life  in  them,  and  were  the  evidence 
of  w  liat  the  real  life  had  been  in  former  times. 

RuslHn. 

2.  A  faint  view  or  notion ;  an  inkling ;  a 
glimpse. 

On  the  way  the  b.iggage  post-boy,  who  had  been 
at  court,  got  3^  glimmering  who  they  were. 

Sir  H.  H'otlon. 

Glimpse  (glimps),  n.  [From  the  stem  of 
glen  III,  glim  iiier,  &c. ,  the  p  being  inserted  as 
in  eiiiphi,  aeiiipster,  &c.  Cliaucer  lias  glims- 
for  glimmering — 'Ye  have  some  glims- 
ing  and  no  parflt  sight.'  Comp.  Swiss  glum- 
sen,  a  spark;  glimmen,  glumsen,  to  glow 
under  the  ashes  ;  D.  gliinpen,  glinsen,  to 
glow,  to  sparkle.]  1.  A  sliort  quick  light;  a 
gleam;  a  momentary  flash. 

Such  vast  room  in  Nature, 
Only  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contrilmte 
Each  orb  a  glimpse  of  light.  Milton. 
One  glitnpse  of  glory  to  my  issue  give.  Djydcn 

2.  A  short  transitory  view;  a  glance. 

Last  year  I  caught  ^  glimpse  of  his  face. 

Teimyson. 

3.  Short  fleeting  enjoyment.  'A  glimpse  of 
delight.'  Prior. — 4.  A  faint  resemblance;  a 
slight  tinge. 

No  man  hath  a  virtue  tliat  he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of. 

Shak. 

Glimpse  (glimps),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  glimpsed; 
ppr.  glimpsing.    To  appear  by  glimpses. 

On  the  slope 
The  sword  rose,  the  hind  fell,  the  herd  was  driven. 
Fire  glimpsed.  Tennyson. 

Glimpse  (glimps),  v.t.  To  see  by  a  glimpse 
or  glimpses;  to  catch  a  glimpse  of;  to  get  a 
hurried  view  of. 

Gllnne.t  Glilinnet  (glin),  ra.   Glen.  See 

Gl,YN. 

Glint  (glint),  D.i  [Of  kindred  origin  with 
glimpxe,  glimmer,  glance,  &c.  Comp.  Dan. 
glimt,  a  gleam,  glimte,  to  flash.]  To  glance; 
to  gleam;  to  pass  suddenly,  as  a  gleam  of 
light,  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  anything  that 
resembles  it;  to  peep  out,  as  a  flower  from 
the  bud.  [Scotcli,  but  adopted  by  English 
writers.  ] 

Yet  cheerfully  thovi  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm.  Burns. 
The  sun  lay  warm  on  the  grass,  and  glinted  plea- 
santly through  tlie  leaves  of  the  ash.     Lord  Lytton. 

Glint  (glint),  n.  A  glance;  a  glimpse;  a 
gleam;  a  transient  view;  a  flash,  as  of  light- 
ning; a  moment.  [Scotch,  but  adopted  by 
English  writers.] 

The  little  room  was  dusky,  save  for  a  narrow  gtiJtt 
streaming  through  the  not  quite  closed  door  of  the 
room.  Dickens. 

Glintt  (glint),  OS.  Slippery.  'Stones  befull 
glint.'  SkeUon. 

Glires  (gli'rez),  n.  pZ.  [L.,  dormice.]  The 
fourtli  order  of  mammalia,  according  to  the 
system  of  Linna;us.  It  includes  the  porcu- 
pines, hares,  ral)bits,  &c.,  beax'ers,  rats  and 
mice;  guinea-pigs,  agoutis,  marmots,  lem- 


mings, hamsters,  dormice,  jerboas,  the  paca, 
squirrels,  and  the  American  flying-squirrel, 
and  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  tlie 
Rodentia  of  Cuvier.  'Their  characteristic  is 
two  flat  incisors  in  each  jaw. 
Glirine  (gli'rin),  a.  In  zool.  pertaining  to 
the  Glires. 

Glisk  (glisk),  n.  [Akin  to  A.  Sax.  glisian,  to 
shine,  Icel.  glis,  brightness.]  A  glimpse;  a 
transient  view.  [Scotch.] 

Glissa  (glis'sa),  21.  A  flsli  of  the  tunny  kind 
without  scales. 

Glissade  (gUs-iid'),  n.  [Fr.,  a  slide,  from 
glisser,  to  slide.]  An  unstable  mass  of  sand, 
earth,  Ac,  tliat  has  slid  down  a  declivity. 

Glissade  (glis-ad'),  v.i.    To  slide;  to  glide. 

K.  and  C,  amid  shouts  ^i^  \7i\igh\.ttt,  glissaded  g.il 
lantly  over  tlie  slopes  of  snow.  Farrar. 

Glist  (glist),  n.  [From  glisten.]  Glimmer; 
mica.    See  MiCA. 

Glisten (glis'n),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  glisnian,  G.  gleis- 
sen,  Icel.  gly.isa,  O.G.  glizan,  to  shine— radi- 
cally the  same  as  glister  and  glitter.]  To 
shine;  to  sparkle  witli  light;  especially,  to 
shine  with  a  fitful  scintillating  light;  as, 
the  glistening  stars. 

The  ladies'  eyesglistened  with  pleasure. 

Ric/iardson. 

Glisten  (glis'n),  n.  Glitter;  sparkle.  'Often 
we  saw  the  glisten  of  ice. '  Tennyson.  [Rare.  ] 

Glister(glis'ter),  [See  Gli.sten.]  To 

shine;  to  be  bright;  to  sparkle;  to  be  bril- 
liant. 

All  Kh^t  glisters  is  not  gold.  Shcik. 
Glister  (glis'tfer),  n.    Lustre;  glitter. 

Th^glister  of  the  profit  that  was  judged  hereof  to 
have  ensued  to  Scottishmen  at  the  first  sight  blinded 
many  men's  eyes.  Knox. 

Glister  (glis'ter),  n.    Same  as  Clyster. 

Glisteringly  (glis'ter-ing-li),  adv.  Id  a 
glistering  manner;  with  shining  lustre. 

Glit  (glit),  n.    Same  as  Gleet. 

Gli'ter,  v.i.  To  glitter.  'AH  the  feldes 
gliteren  up  and  down.'  Chaucer. 

Glitter  (glit'ter),  v.i.  [Comp.  A.  Sax.  glitian, 
glitnian,  glitcnan,  glisnian,  but  in  form 
glitter  more  closely  resembles  Sw.  glittra, 
Icel.  glitra,  G.  glitzern,  to  shine.  Akin 
more  or  less  nearly  to  all  the  members  of 
tlie  class  of  words  referring  to  liglit,  begin- 
ning witlii;^.]  1.  To  shine  with  a  broken  and 
scattered  light;  to  emit  fitful  and  rapid 
flashes  of  light;  to  gleam;  to  sparkle;  to 
glisten;  as,  a  glittering  sword. 

Her  fair  large  eyes  'gan  glitter  bright.  Coleridge. 
'To  glitter'  is  used  in  speaking  of  a  multitude 
of  shining  objects,  or  one  of  great  splendour,  but 
with  peculiar  propriety  of  a  shining  body  or  hoclies 
in  motion  giving  frequent  flashes  or  gleams  of  light. 

Barclay. 

2.  To  be  sliowy,  specious,  or  striking,  and 
hence  attractive;  as,  the  glittering  scenes  of 
a  court. 

The  glittering  and  sounding  generalities  of  natural 
right  which  make  up  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Chcate. 

Glitter  (glit'ter),  71.  Bright  sparkling  light; 
briglitness;  brilliancy;  splendour;  lustre;  as, 
the  glitter  of  arms;  the  glitter  of  royal  equi- 
page. 

Clad 

with  what  permissive  .glory  since  his  fall 

Was  left  him,  or  fuhe  glitter.  Ji/ilto?t. 

Glitterance  (glit'ter-ans),n.  Glitter;  bright- 
ness; brilliancy.  [P^are.] 

It  rose  and  fell  upon  the  surge. 

Till  from  the  glittercince  of  the  sunny  main 

He  turn'd  his  aching  eyes.  Southey. 

Glitterandt  (glit'tSr-and),  p.  and  a.  Spark- 
ling. 

Eftsoones  himselfe  \\\  glitleiand  arms  he  (light. 

Spenser. 

Glitteringly  (glit't(5r-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
glittering  manner;  witli  sparkling  lustre. 

Gloam  (glom),  v.i.  [Alvin  to  or  a  form  of 
gloom,  glum.  Sc.  glov.m,  a  frown.  See 
Gloom.]  1.  To  begin  to  grow  dark;  as,  it 
begins  to  gloam.  [Scotch.]  —2.  t  To  be  sullen. 

Gloaming  (glom'ing),  n.  [A.  Sax.  germing, 
glomniung,  twilight,  from  glom,  E.  gloom 
(which  see).]  1.  Fall  of  the  evening;  the 
twilight.  [Scotch,  but  adopted  by  English 
writers.] 

Asgloaming,  the  Scottish  word  for  twilight,  is  far 
more  poetical,  and  has  been  reconunended  by  many 
eminent  literary  men.  iiarticuiarly  by  Dr.  Moore  in  his 
letters  to  Burns,  1  have  ventured  to  use  it  on  account 
of  its  harmony.  Byron. 

2.  Closing  period;  decline;  as,  the  gloaming 
of  life.— 3.  t  Gloominess  of  mind  or  spirit. 

Woman,  pluck  up  your  heart,  and  leave  off  all  this 
gloaming.  J.  Still. 

Gloaming  (glom'ing),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tlie  gluamiiig  or  twilight.  —  Gloaming 
star,  tlie  evening  star.  [Scotch.] 


Gloart  (glor),  v.i.  [D.  gluren,  to  leer.]  To 
squint;  to  stare  impertinently. 

Gloat  (glot),  V.  i.  [Allied  to  Sw.  glutta,  glotta, 
to  look  at  with  prying  eyes,  to  peep ;  G. 
glotzcn,  to  stare.]  1. 1  'To  cast  side  glances; 
to  look  furtively.  Chapman. — 2.  To  stare 
with  admiration,  eagerness,  or  desire ;  to 
gaze  with  any  warm  or  burning  passion,  as 
malignity,  lust,  or  avarice,  either  while  it  is 
being  satisfied  or  in  expectation  of  satisfac- 
tion. '  In  vengeance  gloating  on  another's 
pain.'  Byron. 

Globard  (glo'bard),  n.  [From  glow,  and  term. 
-a  rd.  ]   A  glo  w-^vornl ;  a  globird.  Johnson. 

Glotaate,  Glotoated  (glob'at,  glob'at-ed),  a. 
[L.  globtttus,  pp.  of  globo,  to  make  into  a 
ball,  from  globus,  a  ball.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  globe;  spherical;  spheroidal. 

Globe  (glob),  n.  [L.  globus,  a  ball;  Fr.  globe, 
Sp.  and  It.  globo.]  1.  A  round  or  spherical 
solid  body;  a  ball;  a  sphere;  a  body  whose 
surface  is  in  every  part  ei|uidistant  from 
the  centre. — 2.  Anything  glolnilar  or  nearly 
so;  as,  the  globe  of  the  eye.— 3.  'The  earth; 
the  terraqueous  ball;  usually  with  the  de- 
finite article  prefixed.  —  i.  An  artificial 
sphere  of  metal,  paper,  or  other  substance  on 
whose  convex  surface  is  drawn  a  map  or  re- 
presentation of  the  earth  or  of  the  heavens. 
That  on  which  the  several  oceans,  seas,  con- 
tinents, isles,  and  countries  of  the  earth  are 
represented  is  called  a  terrestrial  globe. 
That  which  exhibits  a  delineation  of  the 
constellations  in  the  heavens  is  called  a  ce- 
lestial globe.— 5.  A  body  of  men  or  other 
animals  formed  into  a  circle  or  closely  ga- 
thered together. 

Him  round 
Kglohe  of  fiery  seraphim  enclos'd. 
With  bright  emblazonry  and  horrent  arms. 

Milton. 

Globe  (glob),  v.t.  To  gather  round  or  into 
a  circle;  to  conglobate. 

The  great  stars  thai  glol>ed  themselves  in  heaven. 

Te}:nyson. 

Globe-amaranth  (glob'am-a-ranth),  n.  An 
English  name  of  Gomphrmna  globosa,  nat. 
order  Amaranthacea;,  well  known  for  its 
round  heads  of  purple  and  white  flowers. 

Globe-animal  (glob'an-i-mal),  n.  A  name 
given  to  certain  minute  globular  plants  of 
the  genus  Volvox,  formerly  supposed  to  be 
animals. 

Globe-daisy  (glob'da-ri),  n.  An  English 
name  for  tlie  plant  Globularia  vulgaris.  See 
Globularia. 

Globe-flsh  (glob'flsh),  n.    The  name  given 


Pennant's  Globe-fish  ( Tetraodon  Ictvigatns). 

to  several  fishes  of  the  genera  Diodon  and 
Tetraodon,  family  Diodontidae,  and  order 
Plectognathi,  remarkable  for  possessing  the 
power  of  suddenly  assuming  a  globular 
form  liy  swallowing  air,  which  passing  into 
a  ventral  sack,  infiates  the  whole  animal 
like  a  balloon.  See  DioDON. 
Globe-flower  (glob'Cou-er),  n.  A  popular 
name  of  Trollius  europtxus  (nat.  order  Ean- 
unculaceas),  a 
common  Euro- 
pean plant  in 
mountainous  r.  - 
gions,  having 
deeply  five- 
lobed  serrated 
leaves  and 
round  pale  yel- 
low blossoms, 
the  sepals  of 
which  are  large 
and  conspicu- 
ous, while  the 
petals  are  very 
small.  Itisoften 
cultivated  in 
gardens,  and  is 
common  in 
mountain  pas- 
tures in  the 
north  of  Eng- 
europaus).  land,  north  of 
Ireland,  in 
Wales,  and  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  called 
lucken-gowan. 


Globe-flower  {T'rf///. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;      uote,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  byll;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  ab^aie;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Globe-glass  (glob'glas),  n.  Any  glass  vessel 
of  a  globular  form,  as  a  vessel  for  holding 
live  tish,  a  lamp-shade.  &c. 

Globe-ranunculus  (glob'ra-nun-ku-lus),  n. 

Same  as  Globe-Jlower. 

Globe-runner  (glob'run-er),  n.  A  gymnastic 
performer  who  stands  upon  a  large  round 
ball  and  moves  the  ball  with  himself  for- 
ward by  the  motion  of  his  feet. 

Globe-thistle  (glob'thisd),  n.  A  popular 
name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Echinops,  nat. 
order  Compositie,  from  the  thistle-like  foli- 
age and  the  globular  form  of  the  flower- 
heads. 

Globiferous  (glob-if'er-us),  a.  [L.  globus,  a 
globe,  and/t'ro,  to  carry.]  In  entom.  a  term 
employed  to  characterize  those  insects  in 
whom  the  setigerous  (bristle-bearing)  joint 
of  tlie  antenna;  is  larger  than  the  preceding 
one,  and  globose. 

Globlgerina  (gl6b-ij'er-i"na),  n.  [L  (/Inbus, 
a  spliere,  and  gero,  to  carry.]  A  family  of 
Foraminifera,  characterized  by  aturbinated, 
many-celled  shell,  covered  with  spines  in 
the  recent  or  fresli  state,  the  last  cell  liavini; 
an  aperture  at  the  umbilical  angle.  They 
still  abound  in  our  seas,  and  are  also  found 
fossil  in  the  chalk  and  tertiary  formations. 
See  FORAJIINIKERA. 

Globird.t  Globardet  (glo'berd), A  glow- 
worm. IliiUaiid 

Globose  (glol)-6s'),  a.  [L.  glohosus,  from 
globus,  a  ball.]  1.  Round;  spherical;  glob- 
ular. 

Then  form'd  tlie  moon 
Globose,  and  ev'ry  magnitude  of  stars.  Milton, 

2.  In  bot.  having  a  rounded  form  resembling 
that  of  a  globe;  as,  a  globose  root. 
Globosity  (gl6b-os'i-ti),  n.    The  quality  of 
being  globose;  sphericity.  ' The  globosity  of 
the  earth.'  Ray- 

Globous  (glob' us),  a.  [L.  globosus,  from 
globus,  a  ha.ll.]   Round;  spherical;  globose. 

Wide  over  all  the  plain,  and  wider  far 

Than  all  thin  j^/o/>oJis  earth  in  plain  outspread. 

Such  are  the  courts  of  God.  Milton. 

Globular  (glob'ti-ler),  a.  [From  globe.] 
Globe-shaped ;  having  the  form  of  a  small 
ball  or  sphere;  round;  spherical;  as,  globular 
atoms.— Globular  chart,  a  chart  of  the  sur- 
face, or  some  part  of  the  surface,  of  the 
earth  on  the  principles  of  the  globular  pro- 
jection.—G/oftuter  projection,  that  projec- 
tion of  the  sphere  in  whicli  the  eye  is  sup- 
posed to  be  vertically  over  the  centre  of 
the  plane  of  projection,  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  surface  of  the  sphere  equal  to  the 
sine  of  45°  of  one  of  its  great  circles.  If 
straight  lines  be  then  drawn  from  tlie  point 
of  view  to  tlie  interior  surface  of  the  op- 
posite hemisphere  their  intersection  with 
the  plane  of  projection  will  be  a  perspective 
representation  of  it.  This  projection  gives 
but  a  small  distortion.  See  Projection. — 
Globular  sailing,  a  term  of  navigation  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  sailing  from  one  place 
to  another,  over  an  arc  of  a  great  circle, 
which  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
places. 

Globularia  (glob-ii-la'ri-a),  n,  A  small  genus 
of  perennial  herbs  or  shrubs,  formerly  con- 
sidered as  the  type  of  a  separate  order,  Glo- 
bulariacea;,  but  now  placed  in  Selaginacea;. 
They  have  small  blue  flowers,  usually  in 
terminal  globular  heads  (hence  the  name), 
and  are  mostly  natives  of  the  Jlediterranean 
region.  G.  vulgaris  is  a  common  alpine 
plant,  and  is  sometimes  called  globe-daisy 
or  blue  daisy.  C?.  salicina  is  a  shrubby  spe- 
cies of  the  Canary  Islands  with  axillary 
flower-heads. 

Globularity  (glob-ii-la'ri-ti),  ?i.  State  of 
being  globular;  sphericity. 

Globularly  (glob'u-ler-li),  adv.  In  a  globu- 
lar or  spherical  form;  spherically. 

Globularness  (glob'ii-ler-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  globular;  sphericity. 

Globule  (glob'ai),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  globulus,  dim. 
of  globus,  a  ball]  A  little  globe;  a  small 
particle  of  matter  of  a  spherical  form. 

Hailstones  have  opaque  s^lohiilesn^  snow  in  their 
centre.  Sir  I.  Ne-wton. 

Speciftcaily,  in  physiol.  a  circular  or  ellipti- 
cal body  or  corpuscle  found  in  the  blood 
of  all  animals,  and  particularly  observable 
when  the  transparent  parts  of  cold-blooded 
animals  are  examined  by  the  microscope. 
See  under  Blood. 
Globulet  (glob'ii-let),  n.  [Dim.  ot  globule.] 
A  little  globule;  a  minute  globular  particle. 
Crabb. 

Globulin,  Globuline  (glob'u-lin),  n,  i.  A 
protein  body  forming,  in  association  with 
haematiu  or  ha:mato-globulin,  the  main  in- 


gredient of  the  blood  globules,  and  also 
occurring,  mixed  witli  albumen,  in  the  cells 
of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  (whence 
it  is  called  also  Crystallin).  It  resembles 
albumen,  differing  from  it,  however,  in  being 
precipitated  both  from  acid  and  alkaline 
solutions  by  exact  neutralization,  and  in 
being  completely  thrown  down  from  its 
solutions  by  carbonic  acid  gas. — 2.  In  hot.  a 
term  applied  by  Turpin  to  all  minute  vesi- 
cular granules  of  a  vegetable  nature,  which 
he  considers  the  organic  elements  of  vege- 
tation, and  by  Kieser  to  the  green  globules 
lying  among  the  cells  of  a  cellular  tissue. 
GlObulism  (glob'ill-izm),  n.  In  med.  a  tenn 
sometimes  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  homoeo- 
pathy. 

Globulose,  Globulous  (glob'ul-6s,  glob'ul- 
us),  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  small  sphere; 
round ;  globular. 

The  whiteness  of  such  glohitlo:is  particles  proceeds 
from  the  air  included  in  the  froth.  Boyle. 

Globulousness  (glob'iil-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  globulous. 

Globus  Hystericus  (glo'bus  his-te'rik-us), 
n.  In  pathol.  a  painful  sensation  in  hysteria 
and  hypochondriasis  as  of  a  ball  being  fixed 
in  the  throat.  This  results  from  spasm  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  or  gullet, 
preventing  the  air  or  gas  which  rises  up  in 
this  tube  escaping,  and  so  producing  a 
swelling  which  presses  on  the  trachea  or 
windpipe. 

Globy  (glob'i),  a.  Resembling  or  pertaining 
to  a  globe;  round;  orbicular. 

Your  hair,  whose  ^^loby  rings 
He  flying  curls,  and  crispeth  with  his  wings. 

B.  Consort. 

Glochidate,  Glocbidiate  (gio'kid-at,  gl6- 

ki'di-at),  a.    [Gr.  gluchis,  glOchin,  a  point.] 
In  bot.  furnished  with  bristles  or  rigid  hairs, 
the  ends  of  which  are  hooked  back,  or 
barbed  like  a  fish-hook.  Gray. 
GlOde  (glod),  old  pret.  of  glide. 

Like  sparkes  of  fire  that  from  the  anvWg-loele. 

.Spetiser. 

Gloiocarp  (gloi'o-karp),  11.  [Gr.  gluios, 
gummy,  slippery,  and  karpos,  fruit  ]  In  bot, 
the  quadruple  spore  of  some  algals. 

Gloiocladiese  (gloi-5-kla-di'e-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
gloios,  gummy,  slippery,  and  klados,  a  shoot 
of  a  tree.]  A  sub-order  of  sea-weeds  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  order  Cryptonemiacese.  The 
fronds  are  composed  of  filaments  lying 
apart  from  one  another  and  surrounded  by 
a  copious  gelatine. 

Glombe,  t  v.i.  [See  Gloam.  ]  To  look  gloomy. 
Chaiicer. 

Glome  (glom),  n.  [L.  glomus,  a  ball.]  In 
bot.  a  roundish  head  of  flowers.  Smart. 

Glomerate  (glora'er-at),  v.t.  [L.  glomero, 
gloineratum,  from  glomus,  glomeris,  a  ball.] 
To  gather  or  wind  into  a  ball;  to  collect  into 
a  spherical  form  or  mass,  as  threads. 

Glomerate  (glom'er-at),  a.  1.  In  anat.  a 
term  applied  to  a  gland  which  is  formed  of 
a  congeries  of  sanguineous  vessels,  having 
no  cavity,  but  furnished  with  an  excretory 
duct,  as  the  lachrymal  and  mammary  glands. 
2.  In  bot.  congregated;  gathered  into  around 
heap  or  head ;  growing  in  massive  forms  or 
in  dense  clusters. 

Glomerating  (glom'er-at-ing),  p,  and  a. 
Forming  a  mass  or  glomeration ;  winding. 
'A  liver  which,  from  Caucasus,  after  many 
glomerating  dances,  increases  Indus.'  Sir 
T.  Herbert. 

Glomeration  (glom-er-a'shon),  n.  [1.  glo- 
meratio,  from  glomero,  glomeratum.  See 
Glomerate.  ]  1.  The  act  of  gathering, 
winding,  or  forming  into  a  ball  or  spherical 
body;  conglomeration.— 2.  A  body  formed 
into  a  ball. 

Tile  rainbow  consi^teth  of  B.  ^glomeration  of  small 
drops,  which  cannot  fall  but  from  the  air  that  is  very 
low.  Bacon. 

Glomeridse  (glo-me'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [L.  glomus, 
glomeris,  a  ball,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.] 
The  wood-louse  millipeds,  a  family  of  Ar- 
thropoda,  resembling  wood-lice,  belonging 
to  the  order  Chilognatha  and  class  Myria- 
poda.  Their  integument  is  chitinous  and 
hard;  they  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  have  the 
power  of  rolling  themselves  up  into  a  ball. 
One  species,  called  the  pill-milliped  or  pill- 
worm  from  its  resemblance  to  a  pill,  was 
formerly  used  in  medicine. 

Glomerous  (glom'er-us),  a.  [L.  glomerosus, 
from  glomus,  glomeris,  a  ball.]  Gathered  or 
formed  into  a  ball  or  round  mass.  Blount. 

Glomerule  (glcm'er-iil),  n.  [L.  glomerulus, 
from  glomus,  glomeris,  a  ball.  ]  In  bot.  (a)  a 
cluster  of  Hower-heads  inclosed  in  a  common 
involucre,  as  in  Echinops.  (6)  A  soredium 
(which  see).  Hoblyii. 


Gloom  (glbra),  n.  [A.  Sax.  glom,  gloom, 
twilight,  i/l6mung,  gloaming.  Allied  tci 
gleam,  glimmer,  &c.    See  GLEAM,  Gluam  ] 

1.  Obscurity;  partial  darkness;  thick  shade; 
as,  the  gloom  of  a  forest  or  the  gloom  of  mid- 
night. 

All  in  a  moment  through  the  j^loofn  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air.  A/iltoii. 

Hence— 2.  Cloudiness  or  heaviness  of  mind; 
dejection,  anger,  sullenness,  and  the  like, 
or  an  aspect  indicative  ot  such  feelings ;  :i 
depressed  or  gloomy  state  of  affairs;  dismal 
prospect;  as,  a  gloom  overspreads  the  miml. 

She  will  call 
That  three-days-long  presageful,e''''f of  yours 
No  presage,  but  the  same  mistrustful  mood 
That  makes  you  seem  less  noble  than  yourself. 

Tentiyson. 

A  sullen  gloom  and  furious  disorder  prevail  bv 
turns  :  the  nation  loses  its  relish  for  peace  and  pro.^- 
perity.  Eiirke. 

Syn.  Darkness,  obscurity,  shade,  dimness, 
cloudiness,  heaviness,  dejection,  depression, 
dulness,  melancholy,  sadness. 
Gloom  (glom),  V.  i.  1.  To  shine  obscurely  or 
imperfectly;  to  appear  dimly;  to  be  seen  in 
an  imperfect  or  waning  light ;  to  glimmer. 

She  drew  her  casement  curtain  by, 

And  glanced  athwart  the  glooming  ^3.ts.  Tejinyson. 

2.  To  be  melancholy  or  dejected;  to  look 
gloomy;  to  appear  sad,  gloomy,  or  dismal; 
to  frown;  to  lower. 

There  the  black  g'lhhet  glooms  beside  the  way. 

Goldsmith. 

Gloom  (glom),  v.t.  1.  To  obscure;  to  make 
gloomy  or  dark ;  to  darken.  '  Black  yew 
gloomed  the  stagnant  air.'     Tennyson. — 

2.  To  fill  with  gloom  or  sadness ;  to  make 
gloomy  or  sad. 

Such  a  mood  as  that  which  lately  gloomed 
Your  fancy.  Tenjiyson. 

Gloomily  (glam'i-li),  adv.  [From  gloomy.] 
In  a  gloomy  manner;  obscurely;  dimly; 
darkly;  dismally;  sullenly. 

Gloominess  (glom'i-nes),  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  gloomy;  obscurity;  dark- 
ness; dismalness;  sadness;  dejection;  sullen- 
ness; heaviness. 

The  gloominess  in  which  sometimes  the  minds  of 
the  best  men  are  involved,  very  often  stands  in  need 
of  such  little  incitements  to  mirth  and  laughter  as  are 
apt  to  disperse  melancholy.  Addison. 

Glooming  (glom'ing),  a.  Gloomy;  lowering; 

dismal;  depressing. 

a  glootning  pe.ice  this  morning  with  it  brings.  Sha^. 

Glooming  ( glom '  ing ),  n.  [  See  G  loam  ing. 
Gloom.]  Twilight;  gloaming.  [Rare  and 
poetical.] 

When  the  f^imt glooming  in  the  sky 
First  lightened  into  day.  Trench. 
The  \>a\my  glooming,  crescent-lit. 
Spread  the  li,ght  haze  along  the  river-shores. 

Te7i7tyson. 

Gloomy  (glbm'i),  (I.  [From  srZoom.]  1.  Ob- 
scure, imperfectly  illuminated;  dark.  'Hid 
in  gloomiest  shade.'  Milton.  —2,  Affected 
with,  characterized  by,  or expressin.g gloom; 
wearing  the  aspect  of  sorro-w  ;  melancholy ; 
dejected;  heavy  of  heart;  dismal;  doleful; 
as,  a  gloomy  countenance  or  state  of  mind ; 
a  gloomy  temper. 

The  reign  of  Foscari  (oWowjed,  gloomy  with  pesti- 
lence and  war.  Riiskit:. 

3.  Of  a  dark  complexion.  [Rare.]— Syn.  Ob- 
scure, dark,  dim,  dusky,  dismal,  cloudy, 
sullen,  morose,  melancholy,  sad,  downcast, 
depressed,  dejected,  disheartened. 

Gloppen  (glop'pn),  v.t.  [Icel.  glupna,  to  look 
downcast.]  To  astonish;  to  surprise.  [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Gloret  (glor),  v.i.  To  glare;  to  glower. 
Halliwell. 

Gloriable  (gl6'ri-a-bl),  a.  Glorious,  or  to  be 
gloried  in. 

Job,  of  all  we  read,  was  the  most  confident  of  his 
own  integritj',  which,  indeed,  was  rare  and  gloriable. 

Feltham. 

Gloriationt  (glo-ri-a'shon),  n.  [L.  gloriatio, 
from  glorior,  gloriatus,  to  glory,  to  boast, 
iiom  gloria.  SeeGLOKY.]  Vainglory;  a  feel- 
ing of  triumph. 

Glory,  or  internal  gloriation  or  triumph  of  the 
mind,  is  the  passion  which  proceedeth  from  the  ima- 
gination or  conception  of  our  own  power  above  the 
power  of  him  that  contendeth  with  us.  Hobbes. 

Gloried t  (glo'rid),  a.  [See  Glory.]  Illus- 
trious ;  honourable.  '  Your  once  gloried 
friend.'  Milton. 

Glorification  (gl6'ri-fi-ka"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  glorifying  or  giving  glory  or  of  as- 
cribing honours  to.  'The  glorification  of 
God  for  the  works  of  the  creation.'  Bji. 
Taylor.— 2.  The  state  of  being  glorified,  nr 
raised  to  glory;  exaltation  to  honour  and 
dignity;  elevation;  glory;  aggrandisement. 

Glorify  (glo'ri-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  glwified; 
ppr.  glorifying.     [Fr.  glorijier,  L.  gloria. 


ch,  c/iain;     6h,  Sc.  locft;     g,  go;     j,  job;     ii,  Fr.  tow;     ng,  sing;     IB.,  then;  th,  thin;    w,  u)ig;    wb,  whig;  zh,  azure. —See  Key. 
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glory,  and  facio,  to  make.]  1.  To  give  or 
ascribe  glory  to;  to  praise;  to  magnify  and 
honour  in  worship;  to  ascribe  honour  to,  in 
thought  or  words.    Ps.  Ixxxvi.  9. 

God  is  glorified  when  such  his  excellency  above 
all  things  is  with  due  admiration  acknowledged. 

Hooker. 

2.  To  mal<e  glorious;  to  exalt  to  glory,  or  to 
celestial  happiness. 

The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  glorified  his  son 
Jesus.  Acts  iii.  13. 

8.  To  procure  honouror  praise  to;  to  honour; 
to  extol. 

Whomsoever  they  find  to  be  most  licentious  of  life, 
him  they  set  up  and  glorify.  Spenser. 

Gloriole  (glo'ri-61),  n.  [Formed  on  type  of 
mireole.]  A  circle,  as  of  rays,  represented 
in  ancient  paintings  as  surrounding  the 
heads  of  saints:  in  the  extract,  used  flgui'a- 
tively.   See  Glory,  8. 

Sappho,  with  ihat  gloriole 
Of  ebon  hair  on  calmed  brows.    £.  B.  Brownijig. 

Gloriosa  (gl6-ri-6'sa),  n.  A  genus  of  tuber- 
ous-rooted climbing  herbs  of  the  nat.  order 
Liliaceaa,  so  named  from  the  splendid  ap- 
pearance of  its  flowers.  They  have  branclied 
stems  and  scattered  opposite  or  whorled 
leaves,  which  are  narrow  and  acuminate, 
terminating  in  a  tendril.  The  flowers  are 
mostly  of  a  beautiful  red  and  yellow  colour, 
having  six  long  lanceolate  undulated  seg- 
ments, which  are  entirely  reflexed.  G.  su- 
pei-ba,  a  native  of  India  and  tropical  Africa, 
is  cultivated  in  our  hothouses. 

Glorious  (  gl6'ri-us),  a.  [Fr.  glorieux,  L. 
gloriosiis,  from,  gloria.  See  Glory.]  1.  Cha- 
racterized by  attributes,  qualities,  or  acts 
that  are  wortliy  of  or  receive  glory;  illus- 
trious; of  exalted  excellence  and  splendour; 
noble;  excellent;  renowned;  celebrated; 
very  honourable. 

Let  us  remember  we  are  Cato's  friends. 

And  act  like  men  who  claim  that  glorious  title. 

.-Iddison. 

2.  +  Boastful;  self -exulting;  haughty;  osten- 
tatious; vainglorious. 

Thou  Shalt  have  strokes,  and  strokes,  thou  glorious 
man. 

Till  thou  breath'st  thinner  air  than  that  thou  talk'st. 

Bean.  CV  Fl. 

3.  +  Eager  for,  or  striving  after,  glory  or  dis- 
tinction. 

Most  miserable 
Is  the  desire  that's  glorioits.  SliaA: 

4.  Independent  of  all  the  cares  of  life;  hila- 
rious; elated:  generally  applied  to  persons 
elated  with  liquor. 

Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tarn  v/as  glorious. 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious.  Bitrus. 

Syn.  Illustrious,  eminent,  noble,  excellent, 
renowned,  celebrated,  magnificent,  grand, 
splendid. 

Gloriously  (gl6'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a  glorious 
manner;  as,  (a)  splendidly;  illustriously; 
with  great  renown  or  dignity. 

Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  glori- 
ously. Ex,  XV.  6. 

(6)t  Boastfully;  ostentatiously. 

I  protest  to  you,  signior,  I  speak  it  not  gloriously, 
nor  out  of  affectation.  B.  Jo}tso}i. 

(c)  Hilariously;  elatedly. 

Drink,  and  be  mad  then  ;  'tis  your  country  bids  ! 
Gloriously  drunk  obey  the  important  call ! 

Co-wper. 

Gloriousness  (glo'ri-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  ((uality  of  being  glorious. 

Glory  (glo'ri),  n.  [L.  gloria,  fame.  The  word 
is  allied  to  Gr.  Ideas,  fame,  Jded,  to  celebrate, 
klyo,  to  hear;  or,  as  Pott  is  inclined  to  think, 
to  L.  gnarus,  knowing,  gnosco  or  nosco,  to 
know,  Gr.  gignosko.]  1.  Praise,  honour,  ad- 
miration, or  distinction,  accorded  by  com- 
mon consent  to  a  person  or  thing ;  honour- 
able fame;  renown;  celebrity.  '  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest. '   Luke  ii.  14. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.  Gray. 

2.  A  state  of  greatness  or  renown ;  state ; 
pomi3;  magnificence, 

Solomon,  in  all  glory,  v/as  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  these.  Mat.  vi.  29. 

3.  Brightness;  lustre;  splendour;  brilliancy. 
The  moon,  serene  in  glory,  mounts  the  sky.  Pope. 

4.  The  happiness  of  heaven;  celestial  bliss. 

Thou  Shalt  g^uide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  after- 
ward receive  me  to  glory.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  24. 

5.  Distinguished  honour  or  ornament;  that 
which  honours  or  makes  renowned;  tliat  of 
which  one  does  or  may  boast;  an  object  of 
which  one  is  or  may  be  proud.  'Babylon, 
the  gloi'y  of  kingdoms.'   Is.  xiii.  19. 

Think  it  no  glory  to  swell  in  tyranny.  Siduey. 
His  disgrace  is  to  be  called  boy;  but  hisglojy  is  to 
subdue  men.  Skak. 


6.  Pride;  boastfulness;  arrogance;  vainglory. 

On  death-beds  some  in  conscious  glory  lie. 
Since  of  the  doctor  in  the  mode  they  die.  Yoimg. 

7.  Generous  pride;  praiseworthy  desire. 

The  success  of  those  wars  was  too  notable  to  be 
unknown  to  your  ears,  which  all  worthy  fame  hath 
glory  to  come  unto.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

8.  In  painting,  a  combination  of  the  nimbus 
and  aureola,  that  is,  of  the  luminous  Iialo 
(nimbus)  encircling  the  head  of  holy  per- 
sons, and  the  halo  (aureola)  encompassing 
the  whole  person.  Popularly,  it  is  fre- 
quently confounded  with  the  nimbus.  See 
Aureola,  Nimbus. 

Glory  (glo'ri),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  gloried;  ppr. 
glorying.  [L.  glorior,  from  gloria.]  1.  To 
exult  with  joy;  to  rejoice. 

Glory  ye  in  his  holy  name.  Ps.  cv.  3. 

2.  To  be  boastful;  to  have  pride. 

No  one  .  .  ,  should  ^/,?r>' in  his  prosperity. 

Rielittrdsoft. 

Gloset  (gloz),  v.t.  To  gloss  over.  See  Gloze. 
Gloser  (gloz'er),  n.    Same  as  Glosser. 
Gloss  (glos).  n.    [Icel.  glossi,  flame,  briglit 

ness;  Sw.  glossa,  to  blaze,  to  sparkle,  to  glow; 

G.  glotzen,  to  shine,  to  glance;  M.H.G.  glose. 

glow,  glance.     Allied  to  glass,  glow,  etc. 

But  in  tlie  second  meaning  tlie  word  may 

really  be  the  same  as  in  the  next  article  ] 

1.  Brightness  or  lustre  of  a  body  proceeding 
from  a  smooth  surface  ;  polish  ;  sheen  ;  as. 
the  gloss  of  silk;  cloth  is  calendei'ed  to  give 
it  a  gloss.  '  Hath  sullied  all  his  gloss.'  Sliak. 

Gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  specious  appearance  or  representation; 
external  show  tliat  may  mislead  opinion. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  secret  meaning  to  set  on  tlte 
face  of  this  cause  any  fairer  gloss  than  the  nakeil 
truth  doth  afford.  Hooker. 
Gloss  (glos),  n.  [From  L.  glossa,  an  obsolete 
or  foreign  word  that  requires  explanation 
(see  extract  below),  Gr.  glossa,  the  tongue, 
a  language.]  1.  Remark  intended  to  illns- 
trate  some  point  of  difficulty  in  an  autlmr, 
especially  writing  In  a  foreign  tongue;  in- 
terpretation; comment;  explanation;  an 
explanatory  note  on  the  margin  or  between 
the  lines  of  a  book. 

All  this  without  a  gloss  or  comment. 
He  would  unriddle  in  a  moment.  Htcdibras. 
A  gloss,  glossa,  properly  meant  a  word  from  a 
foreign  language,  or  an  obsolete  or  poetical  word,  or 
whatever  requires  explanation.  It  was  afterwards 
used  for  the  interpretation  itself  ...  In  the  12th  cen- 
tury it  was  extended  from  a  single  word  to  an  entire 
expository  sentence.  The  first  glosses  were  inter- 
linear; they  were  afterwards  placed  in  the  margin, 
and  extended  finally  in  some  instances  to  a  sort  of 
running  commentary  on  an  entire  book.  Hallajn. 

2.  An  interpretation  artfully  specious. 

No  written  laws  can  be  so  plain,  so  pure. 
But  wit,  and  gloss,  and  malice  may  obscure. 

DrydeJt. 

Gloss  (glos),  V.t.  [The  last  two  words  have 
both  had  an  influence  on  the  meanings  of 
this  verb,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
quota  of  meaning  belongs  to  each.)  1.  To 
give  a  superficial  lustre  to;  to  make  smooth 
and  shining;  as,  to  gloss  cloth  by  the  calen- 
der; to  gloss  mahogany. 

The  same  ill  habits,  the  same  follies  too, 

Gloss'd  over  only  with  a  saintlike  show.  Dryden. 

2.  To  explain;  to  render  clear  and  evident 
by  comments;  to  illustrate. 

In  parchment  then,  large  as  his  fields,  he  draws 
Assurances,  big  as  i^/tp^j-'ti?  civil  laws.  Donne. 

3.  To  give  a  specious  appearance  to;  to  ren- 
der specious  and  plausible;  to  palliate  by 
specious  representation. 

You  have  the  art  togloss  the  foulest  cause. 

Philips. 

Gloss  (glos),  v.i.  1.  To  comment;  to  write 
or  make  explanatory  remarks. 

No  man  can  gloss  upon  this  text  after  that  manner. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  To  make  sly  remarks  or  insinuations. 

Her  equals  first  observed  her  growing  zeal. 
And,  \a\i^ti\n^,  glossed  t\\at  Abra  served  so  well. 

Prior. 

[In  this  example  the  verb  is  really  transi- 
tive, with  a  clause  for  its  object.  ] 

Glossanthrax  (glos-an'thraks),  n.  [Gr. 
glossa,  the  tongue,  and  anthrax,  a  car- 
buncle.] A  disease  in  horses  and  cattle, 
characterized  by  malignant  carbuncles  in 
the  mouth,  and  especially  on  the  tongue. 

Glossarial  (glos-sa'ri-al),  a.  Relating  to, 
connected  with,  or  consisting  in  a  glossary. 
' Glossarial  m&^y..'  Bos-well. 

Glossarist  (glos'a-rist),  n.  1.  A  writer  of  a 
gloss  or  commentary. — 2.  One  who  compiles 
a  glossary  or  a  dictionary  of  obscure,  anti- 
quated, or  technical  words. 

Glossary  (glos'a-ri),  n.  [L.L.  glossarium, 
from  Gr.  glossa,  the  tongue.]  A  vocabulary 


of  glosses  or  explanations  of  the  meaning 
of  words  used  by  any  author,  especially  lay 
an  old  author,  or  one  writing  in  a  provin- 
cial dialect,  or  of  words  occurring  in  a  spe- 
cial class  of  works,  of  the  technical  terms 
of  any  art  or  science,  of  a  dialect,  and  the 
like;  a  limited  and  partial  dictionary;  as, 
i  Tyrwhitt's  Glossary  to  Chaucer;  a  glossary 
to  Burns'  poems;  the  Oxford  Glossary  of  Ar- 
chitecture. 

Shakspere  stands  less  in  need  of  a  glossary  to  most 
New  Englanders  than  to  many  a  native  of  the  old 
country.  y.  R.  Lowell. 

—  Vocabulary,  Dictionary,  Glossary.  See 
under  Vocabulary. 

Glossator  t  (glos-iit'Sr),  n.  [Fr.  glossateur, 
from  Gr.  glossa,  the  tongue,  a  language.] 
A  writer  of  comments;  a  commentator. 

The  Jewish  doctors  understood  the  text  better 
than  Gratian,  or  John  Semeca  his glossalor. 

Bp.  Barlow. 

Glosser  (glos'er),  n.  A  writer  of  glosses; 
a  sclioliast;  a  commentator. 

Savigny  defends  his  favourite  glossers  in  the  best 
manner  he  can;  .  .  .  but,  without  much  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ancient  glossers,  one  may  presume  to 
think  that  in  explaining  the  Pandects,  .  .  .  their 
deficiencies  .  .  .  must  require  a  perpetual  exercise 
of  our  lenity  and  patience.  Hallam. 

Glosser  (glos'er),  n.  A  polisher;  one  who 
gives  a  lustre. 

Glossic  (glos'ik),  n.  [From  Gr.  glossa,  a 
tongue.]  A  phonetic  system  of  spelling 
invented  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  intended  to  be 
used  concurrently  with  the  existing  English 
orthography  (Nomic)  in  order  to  remedy 
some  of  its  defects  without  changing  its 
form  or  detracting  from  its  value.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  Glossic:— 

Ingglish  Glosik  konvai'z  whote\  "er  proanunsiai'- 
shon  iz  inten'ded  bei  dhi  reiter.  Glosik  bucks  kan 
dhairfoar  bee  maid  too  impaar"t  risee  vd  aurthoa'ipi 
too  aul  reederz.  A.J.Ellis. 

Glossily  (glos'i-li),  adv.  In  a  glossy  manner. 

Glossiness  (glos'i-nes),  n.  [From  glossy.] 
The  quality  of  being  glossy;  the  lustre  or 
briglitness  of  a  smooth  surface. 

Glossistt  (glos'ist),  «.  A  writer  of  com- 
ments; a  glosser.  Milton. 

Glossitis  (glos-i'tis),  n.  [Gr.  glossa,  the 
tongue,  and  term,  -itis,  indicating  inflam- 
mation. ]  In  7ned.  inflammation  of  the 
tongue. 

Glossly  (glos'li),  a.    Appearing  glossy  or 

specious;  bright.  Cowley. 
Glossocele  (glos'6-sel),  n.    [Gr.  glossa,  the 

tongue,  and  kele,  a  tumour.  ]  Swelled 

tongue. 

Glossocomium  (glos'so-co-mi-um),  n.  [Gr. 
glossa,  a  tongue,  and  komeo,  to  guard.]  Ori- 
ginally, a  small  case  used  by  the  ancients 
for  holding  the  tongues  of  their  wind-instru- 
ments. By  extension  it  was  applied  to  the 
box  or  case  in  which  fractured  limbs  were 
kept. 

Glossocomou  (glos-so'kom-on),  ji.  A  name 
which  has  been  sometimes  applied  to  a  ma- 
chine composed  of  several  toothed  wheels 
with  pinions,  and  used  for  raising  great 
weiglits. 

Glossographer(glos-og'ra-fer),n.  [Gr.glossa, 
the  tongue,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  A  writer 
of  glosses;  a  commentator;  a  scholiast. 

Bloiint. 

Glossographical  (glos-o-graf'ik-al),  a. 

Pertaining  to  glossography. 
Glossograpliy  (glos-og'ra-fl),  n.    1.  The 

writing  of  comments  for  illustrating  an 

author. — 2.  In  a  nat.  a  description  of  the 

tongue.  Dunglison. 

Glossological  (glos-o-loj'ik-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  glossology. 

Glossologlst  (glos-ol'o-iist),  n.  [Gr.  glossa, 
the  tongue,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  1.  One 
who  defines  and  explains  terms.— 2.  A  philo- 
logist ;  a  student  of  or  one  versed  in  glosso- 
logy. 

Glossology  (glos-ol'o-ji),  n.  1.  The  definition 
and  explanation  of  terms,  as  of  a  science ; 
technology. —2.  The  science  of  language; 
universal  grammar;  comparative  philology; 
glottology. 

Glossology  was  mainly  brought  into  being  by 
inquiries  concerning  the  original  language  spoken 
by  man.  IVheruell. 

Glossopteris  (glos-op't6-ris),  n.  [Gr.  glossa, 
the  tongue,  and  pteris,  a  fern.]  A  term 
applied  to  a  genus  of  fossil  ferns  found  in 
the  oolite:  now  called  Sagenopteris.  They 
received  their  name  from  their  tongue- 
shaped  leaves. 

Glossotomy(glos-ot'o-mi), «.  [Gr.  glossa,\j\\e 
tongue,  and  tome,  a  cutting,  from  temno,  to 
cut.]   In  anat.  dissection  of  the  tongue. 

Glossy  (glos'i),  a.    1.  Smooth  and  shining; 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      ttibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      (i.  Sc.  abune;    y.  Sc.  ley. 
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reflecting  lustre  from  a  smooth  surface; 
highly  polished;  as,  glossy  silk;  a  glossy 
raven;  a  glossy  plum. — 2.  Having  a  fair  or 
specious  appearance;  plausible. 

He  (Lord  Chesterfield),  however,  with  that  glossy 
duplicity  which  was  his  constant  study,  affected  to 
be  quite  unconcerned.  BosTuell. 

Glo'ster,  Gloucester  (glos'tfir),  n.  A  kind 
of  cheese  for  which  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester is  famous.  There  are  two  varieties, 
known  as  single  and  double,  the  latter  being 
made  of  the  richer  milk. 

Gloton.t  11.    A  glutton.  Chaucer. 

Glottal  (glot'al),  a.   Relating  to  the  glottis. 

GlOttalite  (glot'al-it),  n.  [L.  Glota,  the 
river  Clyde,  and  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.]  A 
minera!  consisting  of  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  or  of  lime  and  alumina, 
found  at  Port-Glasgow  on  the  Clyde.  It  is 
of  a  white  colour,  with  a  vitreous  lustre. 

Glottis  felot'is),  11.  [Gr.  glottis,  from  glotta, 
the  tongue.]  1.  The  opening  at  tlie  upper 
part  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  and  be- 
tween the  vocal  chords,  which,  by  its  dila- 
tation and  contraction,  contributes  to  the 
modulation  of  the  voice. — 2.  In  music,  a 
small  tongue  or  reed,  by  means  of  whicli 
ancient  wind-instruments  were  sounded. 

610ttolOgical(glot-o-lo]'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  gl  otto  logy. 

Glottology  (glot-ol'o-ji),  11.  [Gr.  glotta,  the 
tongue,  language,  and  logos,  discourse,]  Tlie 
science  of  language;  philology.  Written  also 
Glossology. 

Glour,  v.i.  and  n.    See  Glower. 

Glout  (glout),  v.i.  [A  form  of  gloat]  To 
pout;  to  look  sullen.  [Provincial.] 

Mrs.  Western  had  changed  her  mind  on  the  very 
point  of  departure;  and  had  been  in  what  is  vulgarly 
called  a  gioiiUng  humour  ever  since.  Fie[ding. 

Glout t  (glout),  V.i.  To  gaze  attentively; 
to  stare. 

Whosoever  attempteth  anything  for  the  publike 
.  .  .  the  same  setteth  himselfe  upon  a  stage  to  be 
gloitltd  upon  by  every  evil  eye. — Trajislators  {<^f 
Bible)  to  the  Reader.    Ed.  1613. 

Glove  (gluv),ii.  [A.  Sax.  glof;  whence  probably 
Icel.  gl6li,  a  glove.  Probably  from  ge,  and 
lofa  (ncit  in  A.  Sax.),  hand,  Goth,  lofa.  Sc. 
loof,  Icel.  lofi,  the  palm  of  the  hand.  ]  A  cover 
for  the  hand,  or  for  the  hand  and  wrist,  with 
a  separate  sheath  for  each  finger.  The  latter 
circumstance  distinguishes  the  glove  from 
the  mitten.— To  liite  the  glove,  to  indicate 
determined  and  mortal  hostility. 

stern  Rutherford  right  little  said. 

But  lilt  his  glove,  and  shook  his  head.  Sir  //'.  Scolt. 

—To  throw  down  the  glove,  to  challenge  to 
single  combat;  to  take  up  the  glove,  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge. 

Glove  (gluv),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gloved;  ppr. 
gloving.    To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  glove. 

Glove-band  (gluv'band),  n.  A  band  passing 
over  the  glove  at  the  wrist  to  secure  it. 
Called  also  Glove-clasp. 

Glove-clasp  (gluv'klasp),  n.  1.  A  glove- 
band.— 2.  An  instrument  with  a  little  hook 
at  the  end  for  buttoning  gloves. 

Glove-money,  Glove-silver  (gluv'mun-ne, 

gluv'sil-ver),  n.  A  gratuity  given  to  servants 
ostensibly  to  buy  them  gloves;  also,  in  law, 
extraordinary  rewards  formerly  given  to 
officers  of  coiirts,  &c.;  and  money  given  by 
a  slieriff  of  a  county  in  which  no  offenders 
were  left  for  execution,  to  the  clerk  of  assize 
and  the  judges'  officers. 

Glover  (gluv'er),  n.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  make  or  sell  gloves. 

Glover's-Stitcll  (gluv'erz-stich),  n.  In  surg. 
a  peculiar  stitcli  employed  in  sewing  up  a 
wound. 

Glove -stretcher  (gluv'strech-er),  n.  An 
instrument  for  fully  opening  or  widening 
the  fingers  of  gloves  that  they  may  be  more 
easily  drawn  upon  the  hand. 

Glow  (glo),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  glowan,  to  glow  as  a 
fire,  the  same  word  as  D.  gloeijen,  G.  gluhen, 
O.G.  ylojan,  gluojan,  to  glow;  Icel.  gl6a,  to 
glitter ;  Sw.  gloa,  to  sparkle ;  compare  also 
W.  gla,  that  which  is  bright ;  Armor,  glaouen, 
a  live  coal.  Allied  to  glance,  gleam,  gloom, 
gloaming,  glass,  gloss,  etc.]  1.  To  burn  with 
an  intense  or  white  heat  and  especially 
without  fliime;  to  give  forth  bright  light  and 
heat;  to  be  incandescent. — 2.  To  feel  great 
heat  of  body;  to  be  hot,  as  the  skin;  to  give 
a  burning  sensation. 

Did  not  his  temples  gloTv 
In  the  same  sultry  winds  and  scorching  heats? 

./Jddiso^i. 

3.  To  exhibit  a  strong  bright  colour;  to  be 
red  or  brilliant,  as  with  heat;  to  be  bright 
or  red,  as  with  animation,  blushes,  or  tlie 
like.  'To  glow  with  shame  of  your  pro- 
ceedings. '  Shak. 


Clad  in  a  gown  th^t glows  with  Tyrian  rays.  Dryden. 

Fair  ideas  flow. 
Strike  in  the  sketch,  or  in  the  picture  glow.  Pofe. 
Her  i^ae glow'd  as  I  look'd  at  her.  Tettnyson. 

4.  To  feel  the  heat  of  passion;  to  be  ardent; 
to  be  animated,  as  by  intense  love,  zeal, 
anger,  &c. 

If  you  have  never  glowed  with  gratitude  to  the 
Author  of  the  Christian  revelation,  you  know  nothing 
of  Christianity.  Buckmiiister. 

5.  To  burn  or  be  vehement,  as  angry  feel- 
ings; to  rage,  as  passion. 

With  pride  it  mounts,  and  with  revenge  it  glo7os. 

Dryden. 

Glow  t  (glo),  V.  t.    To  heat  so  as  to  shine. 

Pretty,  dimpled  boys,  like  smiting  Cupids, 
With  diverS'Colour'd  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
Togloiu  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  coo\. Shak. 

Glow  (glo),  n.  1.  Shining  heat,  or  white  heat; 
incandescence.— 2.  Brightness  of  colour;  red- 
ness; as,  the  glow  of  health  in  the  cheeks. 

A  waving  ^/<77f'  his  bloomy  beds  display. 
Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day.  Pope. 

3.  Intense  excitement  or  earnestness;  vehe- 
mence of  passion;  ardour;  animation.  'The 
(/Zoioof aloftierheroisni.'  Dr.Caird.  'Ethe- 
real (/Zoio  of  Shelley. '  Prof.  Blackie.  'The 
red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain.'  Shah. 

Glowbard  (glo'bard),  71.    Same  as  Globard. 

Glower,  Glour  (glour),  [Comp.  D.gluren, 
to  peep,  to  peer,  ]  To  look  intensely  or  watch- 
fully ;  to  stare,  [  Northern  English  and 
Scotch,] 

As  lightsomely  I  glower'd  abroad. 
To  see  a  scene  sae  gay.  Burns. 

Glower,  Glour  (glour),  n.  A  broad  stare. 
[Northern  English  and  Scotcli.] 

What  shall  I  say  of  our  three  brigadiers. 

But  that  they  are  incapable  of  fears. 

Of  strength  prodigious,  and  of  looks  so  froward. 

That  every  glour  they  gave  would  fright  a  coward. 

Pennecuik. 

Glowing  (glo'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Shining  with 
intense  heat;  white  with  heat;  incandescent. 
'  Glowing  embers.'  Milton. — 2.  Exhibiting  a 
brightcolour;  red;  as,  a  glowing  colonr;  gloio- 
in^  cheeks.  '  The  glou'ing  violet'  Milton. 
3,  Ardent;  vehement;  animated;  as,  glowing 
zeal,— 4.  Fervid;  hot;  heated;  fiery. 

The  gilded  car  of  day 
His  glowing  axle  doth  allay,  Milton. 

Glowingly  (gl6'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  glowing 
manner;  with  great  brightness;  with  ardent 
heat  or  passion. 

Out  he  must  break  glo^uingly  again,  and  with  a 
greater  lustre.  Beau.  Gr  Fl. 

Glowworm  (glo'werm),  n.    An  insect  of  the 


Glowworm  {Lampyris  jioclilicca). 

I,  Male.  2,  Female,  upper  side.  3,  Female,  under 
side,  showing  the  three  posterior  segments  (a)  from 
which  the  light  proceeds. 

genus  lampyris  {L.  noctiluca).  of  tlie  order 
Coleoptera,  the  name  being  strictly  appli- 
cable only  to  the  female,  which  is  without 
wings,  somewhat  resembles  a  caterpillar,  and 
emits  a  shining  green  light  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  abdomen.  The  male  is  winged, 
and  flies  about  in  the  evening,  when  it  is 
attracted  by  the  light  of  the  female,  but 


Gloxinias. 


Gloo-in,  a  German  botanist.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Gesneracese,  distinguished 


by  the  corolla  approaching  to  bell-shaped, 
the  upper  Up  shortest  and  two-lobed,  the 
lower  three-lobed,  with  the  middle  lobe 
largest,  and  also  liy  the  summit  of  the  style 
being  rounded  and  hollowed.  Tlie  species 
are  natives  of  tropical  America,  whence  they 
were  introduced  into  this  country  early  last 
century.  They  are  now  among  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  our  hothouses,  owing  to  their 
richly  coloured  leaves  and  their  ample, 
graceful,  delicately  tinted  flowers. 
Gloze  (gloz),  D.i.  pret.  &  pp.  glazed;  ppr.  glaz- 
ing. [O.B,  glose,  gloss,  interpretation;  the 
meaning  being  influenced  by  gloss,  lustre. 
See  Gloss— both  words.]  1.  To  flatter;  to 
wheedle;  to  talk  smoothly  or  flatteringly. 

So  globed  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tun'd.  Milton. 
A  {2i]se glozi?tg  parasite.  South. 

2.  To  explain;  to  expound;  to  gloss;  to  com- 
ment. 

Paris  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  said  well. 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Hiive  gloz'd,  but  superficially.  Shak. 

Gloze  (gloz),  n.  1.  Flattery  ;  adulation.  '  The 
glazes  of  a  fawning  spirit.'    B.  Jonson. — 
2.t  Specious  show;  gloss. 
Now  to  plain  dealing,  lay  these glozes  by.  Shak. 

Gloze  (gloz),  V.  t.  To  gloss  over;  to  put  a  fail- 
face  upon;  to  extenuate.  '  By  glazing  the  evil 
that  is  in  the  world.'   Is.  Taylor. 

Glozer  (gloz'^r),  n.    A  flatterer. 

Glucic  (glii'sik),  a.  [Gr.  glykys  or  glukvs. 
sweet.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  obtained  from 
sugar. — Glucic  acid  (CjoHisOg),  an  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  alkalies  or  acids  on 
sugar.  It  is  a  colourless,  amorphous  sub- 
stance, is  very  soluble  in  water,  attracts 
rapidly  tlie  moisture  of  the  air,  and  its  solu- 
tion has  a  decidedly  sour  taste.  All  its 
neutral  salts  are  soluble. 

Glucina  (glti-si'na),  li.  [Gr.  glylnjs  or glukus, 
sweet.]  (BeO.)  The  only  oxide  of  the  metal 
glucinum  or  beryllium.  Pure  glucina  is 
white,  tasteless,  without  odour,  and  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  the  liquid 
fixed  alkalies. 

Glucintmi  (glu-si'num),  n.  [From  Gr.  glykys 
or  glnkus,  sweet.  ]  A  white  metal,  of  specific 
gravity  2  1;  it  belongs  to  the  group  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  and  is  prepared  from  beryl 
— hence  the  name  of  Beryllium  which  is 
often  applied  to  it.  The  salts  of  this  metal 
have  a  sweet  taste.    Sym.  Be.    At.  wt.  9'4. 

Glucose  (glO-kos'),  n.  [Gr.  glykys  or  glukus, 
sweet.]  (CcHiaOg.)  A  variety  of  sugar,  less 
sweet  than  cane-sugar,  produced  from  drieit 
grapes,  cane-sugar,  dextrin,  starch,  cellu- 
lose, &c.,  by  the  action  of  acids,  certain  fer- 
ments, and  other  reagents,  and  by  processes 
going  on  in  living  plants.  It  also  occurs  in 
the  urine  of  persons  suffering  from  one 
variety  of  diabetes.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  it,  distinguished  by  their  action  on  pol- 
arized light,  viz.  dextro-gliicose,  which  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right;  and 
levo-ghicase,  which  turns  it  to  the  left.  Wlieu 
heated  up  to  400°  it  becomes  caramel,  and 
is  used  by  cooks  and  confectioners  as  coloui  - 
ing  matter.  Called  also  Grape-sugar,  Starch - 
sugar,  Liabetic  Sugar,  &c. 

GlUCOSUria  (glii-ko-sii'ri-a),  n.  [E,  glucose. 
.grape-sugar,  and  itrea,  for  L,  urina,  urine.  | 
Inpathol.  a  name  for  one  form  of  the  disease 
connnonly  called  diabetes,  from  its  most 
characteristic  symptom,  namely,  sugar  in 
the  urine. 

Glue  (glu),  n.  [O.Fr.  glu;  L.  gluten,  from 
oljs.  glua,  to  draw  together.  Cog.  W.  glyd. 
viscous  matter.]  Commoner  impure  gela- 
tine, obtained  by  boiling  animal  substances, 
as  the  skins,  hoofs,  &c.,  of  animals,  witli 
water;  used  as  a  cement  for  uniting  pieces 
of  wood  or  other  material.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  other  viscous  substances. 
— Marine  glue,  a  solution  of  caoutchouc  in 
naphtha,  with  some  shellac  added,  used  for 
joining  the  timbers  of  a  ship. 

Glue  (glu),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  glued;  ppr.  glu- 
ing. 1.  To  join  with  glue  or  a  viscous  sub- 
stance; to  stick  or  hold  fast. 

This  cold  congealed  blood 
That  glues  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  speak.  Shak. 

2.  To  unite;  to  hold  together,  as  if  by  glue; 
to  fix;  to  rivet. 

She  now  began  to  gl7ie  herself  to  his  favour  with 
the  grossest  adulation.  Smollett. 

Job  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  for  some 
time.  Sam,  with  his  glued  to  Job's  countenance, 
ran  up  against  the  people.  Diekens. 

Glue-boiler  (glii'boil-er),  n.    One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  make  glue. 
Glue-pot  (glii'pot),  n.    A  utensil,  usually 
I   consisting  of  two  pots— the  one  within  the 


eh,  cftain;     eh,  Sc.  locA;     %,go;     \,  joh;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  «Aen;  th,  tAin; 
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other— for  dissolving  glue.  The  inner  pot 
contains  the  glue  ;  the  outer  is  filled  with 
water,  the  boiling  of  which  causes  the  glue 
to  melt. 

GlTier  (glu'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
glues;  one  who  cements  with  glue. 

Gluey  (glu'i),  a.    Viscous;  glutinous. 

Glueyness  (glu'i-nes),  n.  Tlie  state  or  quality 
of  being  ghiey. 

Gluisll  (glvi'ish),  a.  Having  the  nature  of 
glue. 

Glum  (glum),  a.   [Akin  to  gloom,  and  Sc. 
^rioKm.afrown.]  Frowning;  sullen.  [Colloq.] 
See  how  glum  the  old  nipclieese  tooks.    Has  he 
heard  the  news,  think  you,  niessm.ites?  Sala. 

Glumt  (glum),  n.  Sullenness. 

Glum,  t  w.  i.  To  gloom ;  to  look  sullen  or  glum . 

Chaucer. 

Glumaceous  (glu-ma'shus),  a.  Having 
glumes.  Tlie  grasses  (Graminese)  and  the 
Cyperaceaj  are  sometimes  called  glumaceous 
ov  glumiferous  plants. 

Glumal  (gliim'al),  a.  In  iot.  possessing  or 
characterized  by  a  glume. 

Glumales  (glii-nia'lez),  n.  pi.  In  hot.  an  alli- 
ance of  monocotyledons,  which,  according 
to  the  most  recent  deflnition.contains plants 
having  a  free  ovary  uni-ovulate  (or  with 
uni-ovulate  cells),  flowers  usually  in  heads 
or  spikelets  witliin  imbricate  bracts  or 
glumes,  perianth  either  more  or  less  scarious 
or  glume-like,  and  usually  concealed  within 
the  bracts,  and  allniminous  seeds.  In  it 
are  included  tlie  Eriocaulonea;,  Centrolepi- 
dea;,  and  Uestiacea;,  in  wliich  the  ovary  is 
often  more  tlian  one-celled  and  the  ovule 
pendulous;  and  the  Graminese  and  Cypera- 
cea;,  in  which  the  ovary  is  always  one-celled 
and  tlie  ovule  erect. 

Glume  (glum),  11.  [L.  gluma,  a  hull  or  husk, 
from  glubo,  to  peel.  Akin  to  Gr.  glypho,  to 
hollow  out.]  In  bot.  the  imbricate  scale- 
like bract  inserted  on  the  axis  of  the  spike- 
let  in  Gramine»  and  Cyperacese ;  the  husk 
or  cliaff  of  grain,  now  called  the  palea  or 
pale.    See  Gi.umales. 

Glumella  (glii-mel'la),  n.  [I,.,  dim.  ol gluma. 
See  Glume.  ]  The  inner  husk  of  grasses;  the 
innermost  scale-like  envelope  of  the  ova- 
rium. 

Glumelle  (glii'mel),  ?i.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  glume.] 
Same  as  Glumella. 

Glumiferas  (glum-if'e-re),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Glujitales. 

Glumiferous  (,gluni-if'er-us),a.  In  bot.  bear- 
.  ing  glumes;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Glunii- 
fera;. 

Glummyt  (glum'i),  a.  [See  Gloom.]  Dark ; 
gloomy ;  dismal. 

Such  casual  blasts  may  happen,  as  are  most  to 
be  feared,  when  the  weather  waxeth  dark  and 
gllmnny.  Knight,  1580. 

Glumness  (glum'nes),  n.  The  condition  or 
i|uality  of  being  glum;  sullenness.  Ti-ollope. 

Glumous  (gia'mus),  a.  In  bot.  having  a  fili- 
form receptacle,  with  a  common  glume  at 
the  base. 

Glump  (glump),  u.  I.  To  sliow  sullenness  by 
one's  manner;  to  appear  sulky.  [Colloq.] 

To ghtjnp  is  still  used  in  familiar  language  for  sit- 
ting sullen  and  out  of  humour.  IVedg-wood. 

Clumpy  (glump'i),  a.  Sullen;  sulky.  [Colloq. ] 

He  vjA%gliimpy  enough  when  I  called.  T.  Hoo/c. 

Glunch  (glunsh),  v.i.  [This  may  have  the 
same  origin  with  glouiii,  if  not  allied  to 
Icel.  glenska,  scoffing,  jeering.  Jamieson.] 
To  frown;  to  look  sour;  to  be  in  a  dogged 
humour.  [Scotcli.  ]—To  glunch  and  gloom, 
to  look  dogged  or  sullen. 

Gluncll  (glunsh),  n.  A  sudden  angry  look  or 
glance;  a  look  implying  dislike,  disdain, 
anger,  displeasure,  or  prohibition:  a  frown. 
[Scotch.] 

Glut  (glut),  ».<.  pret.  &  pp.  glutted;  ppr. 
glutting.  [L.  glutio,  to  swallow;  whence 
also  englut,  glutton.]  1.  To  swallow,  or  to 
swallow  greedily;  to  gorge. 

Though  ev'ry  drop  of  water  swear  against  it. 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  g/iii  him.  Shak. 

2.  To  cloy;  to  fill  beyond  sufficiency;  to 
sate ;  to  disgust ;  to  feast  or  delight  to 
satiety;  as,  to  glut  tlie  appetite.  'The 
glutted  Cyclops. '  Keats. 

His  faithful  heart,  a  bloody  sacrifice. 

Torn  from  his  breast,  to  glut  the  tyrant's  eyes. 

DrydeJi. 

3.  To  saturate. 

The  menstruum,  being  already  glutted,  could  not 
act  powerfully  enough  to  dissolve  it.  Boyle. 

— To  glut  the  market,  to  furnish  an  over- 
supply  of  any  article  of  trade,  so  that  there 
is  no  sale  for  it. 

Glut  (glut),  n.    1.  That  which  is  swallowed. 


Disgorging  foul 
Their  devilish  chain'd  thunderbolts,  and  hail 

Of  iron  globes.  Milton. 

2.  Plenty  even  to  loathing.  'A  glut  of  study 
and  retirement.'  Pope. 

He  shall  find  himself  miserable,  even  in  the  very 
glut  of  his  delights.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

3.  More  than  enough;  superabundance;  spe- 
cifically, in  com.  an  over-supply  of  any  com- 
modity in  the  market;  a  supply  above  the 
demand. 

A  glitt  of  those  talents  which  raise  men  to  eminence. 

Maca:tlay. 

4.  Anything  that  fills  or  obstructs  a  passage. 
'Soniei/tot,  stop,  or  other  means.'  Woodward. 

5.  A  thick  wooden  wedge  used  for  splitting 
blocks.  [Provincial.]— 6.  ISfaut.  (a)  a  piece 
of  wood  employed  as  a  fulcrum  in  order  to 
obtain  a  better  lever  power  in  raising  any 
body;  or  a  piece  of  wood  inserted  beneath 
the  thing  to  be  raised  in  order  to  prevent 
its  recoil  when  freshening  tlie  nip  of  tlie 
lever.  (&)  A  piece  of  canvas  sewed  into  the 
centre  of  a  sail  near  the  head;  it  has  an  eye- 
let-liole  in  its  middle  for  the  bunt-jigger  or 
becket  to  go  tlu'ougli. 

Glutseus  (glu-te'us),  )j.  [L.,from  Gt.  gloutos, 
the  liuttock.]  In  anat.  a  name  common  to 
the  three  muscles  of  the  hip  which  form 
part  of  the  buttocks.  The  glutcetis  maximus 
is  that  upon  which  a  person  sits,  and  whicli 
serves  to  extend  the  thigh,  assisting  in  pro- 
gression and  in  standing;  the  glutceus  me- 
dius  can  move  the  thigh  away  from  the  body 
and  also  turn  it  outwards  or  inwards ;  and 
the  glutaius  minimus  assists  the  others. 

Gluteal  (glu-te'al),  a.  [See  last  art.]  In 
anat.  of  or  pertaining  to  certain  parts 
connected  with  the  huttocks.— Gluteal  ar- 
tery, a  branch  of  the  hypogastric  or  inter- 
nal iliac  artery,  which  supplies  tlie  gluteal 
muscles.  —  Gluteal  muscles,  three  large 
muscles  on  each  side,  which  make  up  the 
fleshy  part  of  tlie  buttocks. 

Gluten  (glu'ten),  n.  [L.  See  Glue.]  A 
tougli  elastic  suljstance  of  a  grayish  colour, 
whicli  becomes  brown  and  brittle  by  dry- 
ing, found  in  the  flour  of  wheat  and  other 
grain.  It  contributes  much  to  the  nutritive 
quality  of  flour,  and  gives  tenacity  to  its 
paste.  A  similar  substance  is  found  in  tlie 
juices  of  certain  plants.  Gluten  consists  of 
gliadine,  vegetable  fibrine,  and  caseine,  with 
sometimes  a  fatty  substance. 

Gluten  exhibits  the  same  percentage  composition 
as  the  albuminoids;  it  is  not,  however,  a  simple  proxi- 
mate principle,  but  may  be  separated  into  two  dis- 
tinct substances,  one  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble 
in  alcohol;  and,  according  to  Ritthausen,  the  por- 
tion soluble  in  alcohol  may  be  further  resolved  into 
two  substances,  one  called  mucin,  or  vegetable 
casein,  the  other  glutin,  gliadin,  or  vegetable  gela- 
tin; the  portion  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  called  V'tw. 
tal-le  fibrin.  Watts,  Did.  o/C/ieiii 

Gluten-bread  (glii'ten-bred),  n.  A  kind  of 
bread  in  wliich  there  is  a  large  proportion 
of  gluten.    It  is  used  in  diabetes. 

Gluteus  (glti-te'us),  n.    Same  as  Glutceus. 

Glutinate  (glu'tin-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  glu- 
tinatcd;  ppr.  glutinatiug.  [L.  glutino,  glu- 
tinatum,  from  gluten,  glue.]  To  unite  with 
glue;  to  cement.  Bailey. 

Glutination  (glu-tin-a'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
glutinating  or  uniting  with  glue. 

Glutinative  (glii'tin-at-iv),  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  cementing;  tenacious. 

Glutine,  Glutin  (glu'tin),  n.  The  same  as 
Gliadine  (which  see). 

Glutlnose  (glii'tin-6s),  a.  Same  as  Glutin- 
ous. 

Glutlnoslty  (glti-tin-os'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  glutinous;  viscousness. 
Glutinous  (glu'tin-us),  a.  [L,  glutinosus, 
from  gluten.  See  GLUE.]  1.  Viscous;  viscid; 
tenacious;  having  the  quality  of  glue;  re- 
sembling glue. 

Next  this  marble  venom'd  seat, 

Smear'd  with  gums  of  glutinous  heat.  Milton. 

2.  In  bot.  besmeared  with  a  slippery  moist- 
ure; as.  n  riliit i nniis  leaf. 
Glutinousness(,ulii'tin-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  glutinous;  viscosity;  vis- 
cidity; tenacity.  Cheyne. 

Glutman  (glut'man),  n.  pi.  Glutmen  (gluf- 

nien).  A  custom-house  term  for  an  extra 
officer  employed  when  a  glut  of  work  de- 
mands assistance. 

Gluts  (gluts),  n.  The  Oxfordshire  local  name 
for  the  broad-nosed  eel  (Anguilla  latiros- 
tris\ 

Glutton  (iilut'n),  n.  [Fr.  glovfnn,  from  L. 
gliitii.  giiittii,  irum glutio,  to  swallow.]  1.  One 
wlio  iiiilulges  to  excess  in  eating,  or  eating 
and  drinking;  one  who  gorges  himself  with 
food;  a  gormandizer.- 2.  One  who  indulges 
or  is  eager  in  anytliing  to  excess. 


Gluttons  in  murder,  wanton  to  destroy.  Granville. 
3.  In  zool.  the  Gulo  arcticus,  a  carnivorous 
quadruped,  about  the  size  of  a  large  badger, 
and  intermediate  between  the  bear  family 
(Ursid£e)and  the  weasels(Mustelida;),  resem- 
bling the  former  family  in  general  structure 
and  the  latter  in  dentition.  It  inhabits 
Northern  Europe  and  America,  and  is  known 
also  by  the  name  of  IVolcerene  or  Wolverine. 
The  glutton  is  slow  and  deficient  in  agility, 
but  persevering,  cunning,  fierce,  and  of 
great  strength.  It  prefers  putrid  Hesh,  and 
has  an  extremely  fetid  odour.  Tlie  fur  is 
valuable,  that  from  Siberia  iieing  preferred 
from  its  being  of  a  glossy  lilack.  It  receives 
its  name  from  its  voracity,  which,  however, 
lias  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Glutton  t  (glut'n),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
glutton;  gluttonous.  '  Glutton  &ouls.'  Dry- 
den. 

A  glutton  monastery  in  former  ages  makes  a  hun- 
gry ministry  in  our  days.  Fuller. 

Glutton  t  (glut'n),  v.i.  To  eat  to  excess;  to 
gormandize ;  to  indulge  the  appetite  to  ex- 
cess. 

Whereon  in  Egypt  gtuttojiing  they  fed.  Drayton. 
Glutton  t  (glut'n),  V.t.  To  overfill,  as  with 
food;  to  glut. 

Then  after  all  your  fooling,  fat,  and  wine, 
Glutton'd  at  last,  return,  at  home  to  pine.  Lovelace. 

Gluttonish  (glut'n-ish),  a.  Gluttonous.  Sir 

P.  Sidney.  [Rare.] 

Gluttonize  (glut'n-iz),  v.i.  To  eat  to  excess; 
to  eat  voraciously;  to  indulge  the  appetite  to 
excess;  to  be  luxurious.  Hallyuwll.  [Rare.] 

Gluttonous  (glut'n-us),  a.  1.'  Given  to  ex- 
cessive eating;  indulging  the  appetite  for 
food  to  excess;  insatiable.  '  This  gluttonous 
age.'  Raleigh. 

When  they  would  smile  and  fawn  upon  his  debts, 
And  take  down  th'  interest  in  their glutt'tious  maws. 

Shak. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  consisting  in  exces- 
sive eating. 

Well  observe 
The  rule  of  not  too  much,  by  temperance  taught 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st,  seeking  from  thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  deliglit.  Milton. 

Gluttonously  (glut'n-us-li),  adv.  In  a  glut- 
tonous manner;  with  the  voracity  of  a  glut- 
ton; with  excessive  eating. 

Gluttony  (glut'n-i),  n.  The  act  or  practice 
of  a  glutton;  excess  in  eating,  or  eating  and 
drinking ;  extravagant  indulgence  of  the 
appetite  for  food;  voracity;  luxury  of  the 
table. 

Gluttojiy,  a  vice  in  a  great  fortune,  a  curse  in  a  small. 

Holyday. 

Their  swrn^^o^xs gluttonies  and  gorgeous  feasts. 

Milton. 

Gluy  (glu'i),  a.    Same  as  Gluey. 

Glyceria  (gli-se'ri-a),  n.  [Gr.  glykeros,  gly- 
kys,  sweet.]  A  genus  of  grasses,  chiefly  dis 
tinguished  from  Poa  by  having  the  flowers  in 
more  linear  subcylindrical  spilcelets.  There 
are  about  forty  species,  two  or  three  of  which 
are  found  in  Britain,  as  G.  aquatica,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  one  of 
the  largest  of  our  grasses,  and  is  eaten  by 
cattle;  and  G.  fluitans,  the  seeds  of  which 
are  collected  and  used  as  an  article  of  food 
under  the  name  of  manna-croup,  furnish- 
ing a  li.ght  nutritious  aliment  for  invalids. 

Glyceride  (gli'se-nd),  n.  In  chem.  a  com- 
pound ether  of  the  triatomic  alcohol  gly- 
cerine. Some  of  the  glycerides  exist  ready 
formed,  as  natural  fats,  in  the  bodies  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  many  more  may  be 
produced  artificially  by  the  action  of  acid 
upon  glycerine. 

Glycerine,  Glycerin  (gli'sS-rin),  n.  [From 
Gi:  glykeros,  ttviaiit.]  (CoHgO;;.)  A  trans- 
paretit  colourless  liquid  with  a  sweet  taste, 
obtained  from  natural  fats  by  saponifica- 
tion with  alkalies  or  by  the  action  of  super- 
heated steam. 

Glycerizine  (gli-se-rl'zin),  n.  Same  as  Gly- 
cyrrhizin. 

Giycerule  (gli'se-riil),  n.  (CjHs.)  The  hypo- 
thetical triatomic  radical  of  glycerine  and 

Glyceryl  (gli's6-ril),  n.  (C3H5.)  The  radicle 

of  glycerine. 

GlycocoU,  Glycocine  (gli'ko-kol,  gll'ko-sin), 
n.  [Gr.  glykys,  sweet,  and  kolla,  glue.]  An- 
other name  for  gelatine  sugar.  See  Gela- 
tine. 

Glycogen  (gli'ko-jen),  n.  [Gr.  glyleys,  sweet, 
and  gennao,  to  produce.]  In  organic  chem. 
and  physiol.  a  proximate  non-nitrogenous 
principle  occurring  in  the  epithelial  cells  of 
the  liver,  where  it  exists  as  an  amoiphous 
matter.  In  properties  it  seems  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  starch  and  dextrine,  and 
is  a  respiratory  or  heat-forming  food.  In 


Filte,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     U,  Sc.  abitne;    y.  Sc.  fey. 
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contact  with  saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  dias- 
tase, or  with  tlie  blood  or  parenchyma  of 
the  liver,  it  is  converted  into  glucose. 
Glycogenic  (gli-ko-jeu'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  glycogen;  as,  the  glycogenic  functions 
of  the  liver. 

Glycol  (gli'kol),  n.  [Compounded  of  the  first 
syllable  of  glycerine  and  the  last  of  alcohol.] 
(fi.fii^i  )  -Tlie  type  of  a  class  of  artificial 
compounds  intermediate  in  their  properties 
and  chemical  relations  between  alcohol  and 
glycerine,  or  the  bodies  of  wliich  these  are 
the  types.  Otherwise  expressed,  glycol  is  a 
diatomic  acid,  alcohol  being  a  monatomic 
and  glycerine  a  triatomic.  It  is  liquid,  in- 
odorous, of  a  sweetish  taste,  and  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

Glyconian,  Glyconic  (gli-ko'ni-an,  gli-kon'- 
ik),  a.  [L.  L.  ghjcoiiLus,  gli/conicus,  from  Gr. 
glykoneios.  from  its  inventor  Glyhon.]  A  term 
applied  to  a  kind  of  verse  in  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry,  consisting  of  three  feet — a 
spondee,  a  choriamb,  and  a  pyrrhic. 

Glycyrrhiza  (gli-si-ri'za),  n.  [Gr.  glykys, 
sweet,  and  rhiza,  root  ]  A  genus  of  legu- 
minous plants,  consisting  of  perennial  her- 
baceous plants  with  pinnate  leaves,  and 
small  white,  yellow,  or  blue  flowers  in  axil- 
lary spikes  br  racemes,  (t.  glabra  is  the 
plant  from  which  liquorice  is  derived;  it  is 
found  over  a  large  extent  of  the  warmer 
regions  of  Europe,  extending  into  Central 
Asia,  and  is  cultivated  in  this  conntry  at 
JUtcham  in  Surrey  and  in  Yorkshire.  Li- 
quorice root  is  chiefly  imported  from  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  Spain ;  stick  liquorice, 
the  black  inspissated  extract  of  the  roots, 
comes  chiefly  from  Calabria. 

Glycyrrhizin  (gli-si-ri'zin),  n.  (CoiHjsOi,.)  A 
peculiar  saccharine  master  obtained  from 
tlie  root  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra. 

Glyn,  Glynn  (giin),  n.  The  Celtic  form  of 
Glen,  and  a  pretty  common  element  in  place- 
names;  as,  Glyn,  Glyn-corrwg,  Glyn-taf,  in 
Wales;  Glynn  in  Antrim,  Ireland.  Written 
also  Glin,  Glinne,  Ghlinne. 

Did  shut  them  (the  Irish)  up  within  those  narrow 
corners  and  gtinnes  under  the  mountaynes  foote,  in 
which  they  lurked.  Spenser. 

Eoghain  a  Ghliujie  (Ewen  of  the  Glent  sits  and 
wonders  in  sad  silence.  Glasgow  Herald. 

Glyph  (glif),  n.  [Gr.  glyphe,  from  glypho, 
to  carve.]  In  sculp,  and  arch,  a  channel  or 
cavity,  usually  vertical,  intended  as  an  orna- 
ment. 

Glypliasa  (gli-fe'a),  n.  [Gr.  glyphe,  sculp- 
tm-e.]  The  name  given  to  a  genus  of  small 
fossil  crustaceans,  somewhat  resembling  lob- 
sters, from  the  sculptured  ornamentation  of 
their  carapaces.    They  occur  in  the  oolite. 

Glyphic  (glifik),  n.  A  picture  or  figure  by 
which  a  word  is  implied ;  a  hieroglyphic. 

Glyphic  (glifik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
glyph  or  glyphs;  pertaining  to  carving  or 
sculpture. 

Gl3T)hiaese  (glif-i'de-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  glyph  is, 
glyphidos,  the  notch  of  an  arrow  which  fits 
into  the  string.]  A  family  of  gymnocarpous 
lichens,  containing  one  British  genus,  Chio- 
decton. 

Glyphograph  (glif'o-graf),  v.  t.  [Gr.  glyphe, 
an  engraving,  and  grapho,  to  describe.]  To 
form  plates  by  the  process  of  glyphography. 

Glyphograph  (glif'o-graf),  n.  a  plate  formed 
by  glyphography,  or  an  impression  taken 
from  the  plate. 

Glyphographer  (glif-og'ra-fer),  n.  One 
versed  in,  or  one  who  practises  glypho- 
graphy. 

Glyphographic  (glif-o-graf'ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  glyphography. 

Glyphography  (glif-og'ra-fi),  n.  An  electro- 
type process  usually  conducted  as  follows: 
a  metal  plate  is  covered  with  an  etching- 
ground,  and  a  design  etched  on  the  plate  in 
the  usual  manner;  the  ground  Is  then  thick- 
ened by  having  several  coats  of  ink,  or  a 
kind  of  varnish  applied  to  it,  and  when  the 
hollows  are  deep  enough  the  plate  is  placed 
in  connection  with  a  voltaic  battery,  and 
copper  deposited  in  the  usual  way,  the  re- 
sult being  a  plate  with  the  drawing  in  relief, 
from  whiih  an  impression  may  be  obtained 
after  the  manner  of  ordinary  letterpress. 

Glyptic  (glip'tik),  a.  [Gr.  glypho,  to  engrave.  ] 
Pertaining  to  carving,  sculpture,  or  the  art 
of  engraving  on  precious  stones. 

Glyptics  (glip'tiks),  n.  The  art  of  carving 
or  engraving  on  precious  stones. 

Glyptocrinus  (glip-to'kri-nus),  n.  [Gr.  glyp- 
tos,  sculptured,  anil  krinon,  a  lily.]  A  genus 
of  fossil  encrinites,  so  called  from  their 
highly  ornamented  basal  plates.  They  be- 
long to  the  lower  Silurian. 


Glyptodipterine  (glip-to-dip'ter-in),  n.  A 
member  of  the  family  Glyptodipterini  (which 
see). 

Glyptodipterini  (glip'to-dip-t6r-i"ni),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  glyptos,  sculptured,  and  dipteros,  hav- 
ing two  wings — di,  dis,  two,  and  pteron,  a 
wing.  ]  A  family  of  ganoid  fossil  fishes  occur- 
ring in  the  Devonian  series  of  rocks,  charac- 
terized by  two  dorsal  fins  placed  very  far 
back,  and  two  venti-als  having  a  similar  posi- 
tion. Of  the  species  having  rhomboidal 
scales  the  genus  Glyptolocmus  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  type,  and  Holoptychius  of 
tliose  with  cycloidal  scales. 

Glyptodon  (glip'to-don),  n.  [Gr.  glyptos, 
engraved,  and  odous,  tooth— so  named  from 
its  fluted  teeth.]  A  gigantic  fossil  edentate 
animal,  closely  allied  to  the  armadilloes, 
found  in  the  upper  tertiary  strata  of  South 
America.    It  is  of  the  size  of  an  ox,  and 


Glyptodon  {Glyptodon  clavipes). 


covered  with  a  coat  of  mail  formed  of  poly- 
gonal osseous  plates  united  by  sutures. 

Gljrptograph  (glip'to-graf),  n.  [Gr.  glyptos, 
engraved,  and  grapho,  to  describe.]  An 
engraving  on  a  gem  or  precious  stone. 

Glyptographer  (glip-tog'raf-er),  n.  An 
engraver  on  precious  stones. 

Glyptographic  (glip  -  to  -  graf '  ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  glyptography ;  describing  the 
methods  of  engraving  on  precious  stones. 

A  particularly  valuable  part  of  this  introduction  is 
glyptographic  Wxhology.  British  Critic. 

Glyptography  (glip-tog'ra-fi),  n.  1.  The  art 
or  process  of  engraving  on  precious  stones. 
2.  A  description  of  the  art  of  engraving  on 
precious  stones. 

Glyptolsemus  (glip'to-le-mus),  n.  [Gr,  ghjp- 
tos,  sculptured,  and  laimos,  the  throat.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes  of  the  Devonian 
series,  characterized  by  an  elongated  body, 
depressed  head,  two  dorsal  and  two  ventral 
fins  placed  very  far  back,  and  hy  a  tail 
divided  into  two  equal  lobes  by  the  pro- 
longed conical  termination  of  tlie  body.  It 
is  the  type  of  the  rhomboidal-scaled  section 
of  the  Glyptodipterini. 

Glyptotheca  (glip-to-the'ka),  n.  [Gr.  glyp- 
tos, engraved,  and  theke,  a  repository.]  A 
building  or  room  for  the  preservation  of 
works  of  sculpture. 

Glyptothek  (glip'to-thek),  n.  Same  as  Glyp- 
totheca. 

Glyster  (glis'ter),  n.    Same  as  Clyster. 

Gmelina  (me-li'na),  n.  [Named  after 
Gmelin,  a  distinguished  naturalist  of  Tiibin- 
gen.  ]  An  Asiatic  genus  of  plants,  l  ielonging 
to  the  nat.  order  Verbenaceoe.  All  the  spe- 
cies form  shrubs  or  trees,  of  which  the  latter 
are  valued  for  their  timber. 

Gmelinite  (me'lin-it),  n.  Hydrolite  or  led- 
ererite,  a  mineral  of  a  white  passing  into  a 
flesh-red  colour.  It  occurs  in  secondary 
flat  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  at  both  ex- 
tremities by  truncated  six-sided  prisms.  It 
is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and 
soda. 

Gnaphalium  (na-fa'li-um),  n.  [L.;  Gr.  gna- 
phalion,  soft  down — in  allusion  to  the  soft 
downy  or  woolly  covering  of  the  leaves.  ]  A 
very  extensive  genus  of  beautiful  and  curi- 
ous plants,  met  with  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Composi- 
ta;.  Nine  or  ten  species  are  foimd  in  Britain, 
and  are  known  by  the  popular  names  of 
cudweed  and  everlasting. 

Gnar.t  Gnarrt  (nar),«.  [See  tlie  verb  Gnare.] 
A  knot;  specifically,  a  hard  knot  on  a  tree; 
hence,  a  tough,  thickset  cross-grained  per- 
son. 

He  was  short  shuldered,  brode, 

A  thikke^?ia;';r.  Chancer. 

Gnarl  (narl),  n.  A  protuberance  on  the  out- 
sitle  of  a  tree;  a  knot;  a  snag.  '  Gnarls  with- 
out and  knots  within.'  Landor. 

Gnarled  (narld),  a.  1.  Knotty ;  full  of  knots; 
marked  with  protuberances.  'The  gnarled 
oak.'   Shak.—2.  Cross-grained;  perverse. 

Gnarly  (narl'i),  a.    Having  knots;  knotty. 

Till,  by  degrees,  the  tough  and  .early  trunk 
Be  riv'd  in  sunder.  Old  play  (1602). 

Gnarr,  Gnarl  (nar,  narl),  v.i.    [O.E.  gnerr. 


!  A.  Sax.  gnyrran,  to  gnash;  found  in  similar 
formsin  theotherTeut.  languages;  E.  gnarr, 
a  knot  in  a  tree,  is  probably  the  same  word, 
a  growling  and  murnmring  disposition  sug- 
gesting knottiness  or  crossness  of  gi'ain.  ]  To 
growl;  to  murmur;  to  snarl. 
And  wolves  are ^/wr/ix^  which  shall  gnaw  thee  first 
Shai. 

A  thousand  wants 
Gnarr  at  the  heels  of  men.  Tennyson. 

Gnarre,  n.   See  Gnar. 

Gnash  (nash),  v.t.  [O.E.  gnaste,  gnayste, 
D.  knarsen,  G.  knirschen,  Dan.  knaske,  Sw. 
knastra,  gnissla,  to  gnash.]  To  strike  to- 
gether (the  teeth),  as  in  anger  or  pain. 

All  thine  enemies  have  opened  theirniouth  ng.iinst 
thee;  they  hiss       gnash  the  teeth.     Lam,  ii.  16. 

Gnash  (nash),  v.i.  To  grind  the  teeth;  to 
strike  or  dash  the  teeth  together,  as  in  rage, 
pain,  despair,  and  the  like. 

He  stia.\\  gnash  with  hi.s  teeth  and  melt  away. 

Ps.  cxii.  10. 
There  they  him  laid. 
Gnashing  for  anguish,  and  despite,  and  shame. 

Milton. 

Gnashingly  (nash'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  gnash- 
ing manner;  with  gnashing. 

Gnat  (nat),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gncet;  L.G.  gnid,  a 
suiall  kind  of  gnat ;  perhaps  akin  toG.  gnatze, 
the  itch.]  A  name  applied  to  several  insects 
of  the  genus  Culex.  The  proboscis  or  sting  of 
the  female  is  a  tube  containing  four  spiculte 
of  exquisite  fineness,  dentated  or  edged; 
these  are  the  modified  mandibles  and  max- 
illae. The  males  are  destitute  of  stings,  and 
are  further  distinguished  by  their  plume- 
like antenna;.  The  most  troublesome  of 
this  genus  is  the  mosquito.  'Strain  at  a 
gnat'  (Mat.  xxiii.  24),  to  be  scrupulous  about 
small  matters.  In  this  phrase  the  at  is  a 
typographical  blunder  of  the  first  edition  of 
our  common  version  of  the  Biljle  for  out. 
It  is  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  of  passing  their  wines 
(which  in  the  southern  countries  might 
easily  receive  gnats)  through  a  strainer. 
This  was  a  matter  of  religion  with  tlie  Jews, 
who  considered  the  insect  unclean. 

Gnat-flower  (nat'fiou-er),  n.  Same  as  £ee- 
Jloicer. 

Gnathitis  (gna-thl-tis),  n.  [Gr.  gnathos,  a 
jaw,  and  -itis,  term,  denoting  infiamma- 
tion.]  In  pathol.  inflammation  of  the  jaw 
or  cheek. 

Gnathodon  (nath'o-don),  n.  [Gr.  gnathos, 
jaw-bone,  and  odous,  a  tooth.]  1.  A  genus 
of  molluscs,  of  which  there  is  one  well- 
known  species,  G.  cuneatus,  from  New 
Orleans.  The  hinge  has  in  one  valve  a  car- 
dinal tooth  and  two  lateral  ones,  the  an- 
terior of  which  is  shaped  like  a  jaw-bone. 
2.  A  genus  of  liirds(t])e  tooth-billed  pigeons), 
allied  to  the  pigeons,  found  in  the  Soutli 
Sea  Islands.  It  is  also  called  Didunctilus, 
from  being  in  some  particulars  a  miniature 
resemblance  of  the  dodo. 

Gnathonic,  t  Gnathonicalt  (nath-on'ik, 
natli-on'ik-al),  a.  [L.  gnatho,  Gr.  gnathon, 
a  fat  cheek,  a  greedy  fellow,  hence  used  by 
Terence  as  the  name  of  a  parasite,  from 
Gr.  gnathos,  the  javy.]  Flattering;  deceitful, 
'lo  attend  others  bathing  or  anointing  .  .  . 
Is  servile  and  gnathonical.'  Transl.  of  Plu- 
ta  rch. 

Gnathonically  (nath-on'i-kal-li),  adv.  In  a 
gnathonic  manner;  servilely;  parasitically. 

Gnathopodite  (nath-o'po-dit),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
gnathos,  a  jaw,  a  mouth,  and  potfs,  podos,  a 
foot.]  In  zool.  one  of  those  limbs  which,  in 
crustaceans,  have  been  modified  into  acces- 
sory organs  of  mastication. 

If  the  Trilobites  have  true  walking  legs  instead 
of  mouth-feet  {giiathopodites)  only,  they  would  be 
more  closely  related  to  the  Isopoda.  Natnrc. 

GnathOStoma  (nath-os'to-ma),  n.  [Gr.  gna- 
thos, a  jaw,  antl  stoma,  a  mouth.]  A  genus 
of  nematoid  entozoa,  first  discovered  by 
Owen  in  the  stomach  of  the  tiger.  The 
body  is  round,  elastic,  and  attenuated  at 
both  extremities,  and  the  largest  is  aliout 
1  inch  in  length.  The  genus  is  also  known 
as  Cheiracanthus. 

Gnatling  (nat'ling),  n.    A  little  gnat. 

But  if  some  man  more  hardy  than  the  rest, 
Shall  dare  attack  i\\GS<i gnatlings  in  their  nest. 
At  once  tlicy  rise  with  impotence  of  rage. 

Churchill. 

Gnat-snapper  (nat'snap-er),  n.  A  bird  that 

catches  gnats  for  food. 
Gnat-strainer  (nat'stran-6r),  n.    One  who 

attaches  too  much  importance  to  little 

things:  in  allusion  to  Mat.  xxiii.  U. 
Gnat-worm  (nat'werm),  n.    A  small  water 

insect  produced  by  a  gnat,  and  which  tifter 


eh,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  locft;     g,  30;     j,  job: 
Vol.  IL 
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its  several  changes  is  transformed  into  a 
gnat;  tlie  larva  of  a  gnat. 
GnawCna),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  gnagan,  D.  Icnagen, 
knaauwen,  G.  gnagen,  Dan.  gnave,  nage, 
Icel.  and  Sw.  gnaga,  naga,  to  gnaw.]  1.  To 
bite  olt  by  little  and  little;  to  bite  or  scrape 
oft  with  tlie  foreteeth ;  to  wear  away  by 
biting ;  to  nibble  at ;  as,  rats  gnaw  a  board 
or  plank;  a  wonn  gnaws  the  wood  of  a  tree 
or  the  planli  of  a  ship. 

His  bones  clean  picked;  his  very  bones  they  ^fiaw. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  bite  in  agony  or  rage. 

They  giia-wed  tlleir  tongues  for  pain.  Rev.  xvi.  lo. 
At  this  he  turned  all  red  and  paced  his  hall, 
Now.^7iawV  his  under,  now  his  upper  lip. 

Temiysoji. 

3.  To  eat  into  or  wear  away  by,  or  as  by, 
continued  biting;  to  consume;  to  waste;  to 
fret;  to  corrode. 

O'er  the  wild  waste  the  stupid  ostrich  strays, 
Whose  fierce  digestion ^«rt7fj-  the  tempered  steel. 

Mickle. 

Gnaw  (na),  v.i.  1.  To  use  the  teeth  in  biting; 
to  bite  with  repeated  effort,  as  in  eating  or 
removing  with  the  teeth  something  hard, 
imwieldy,  or  unmanageable. 

GrowlinEf  like  a  dog  .  .  .  when  he  fears 
To  lose  his  bone,  and  lays  his  foot  upon  it 
Gnawijtg  and  growling.  Ten^tyson. 

2.  To  be  affected  with  continuous,  severe 
pain,  as  if  being  corroded;  as,  my  tooth 

gnaws. 

Gnawer  (na'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
j;naws  or  corrodes. —  2.  In  zool.  a  rodent. 

Craig. 

Gneiss  (n!s),  ?i.  \G.  gneiss,  gneisz.^  Va  min- 
eral, a  species  of  rock,  composed  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mica,  arranged  in  layers.  The 
layers,  whether  straiglit  or  curved,  are  fre- 
quently thick,  but  often  vary  considerably  in 
the  same  specimen.  It  passes  on  one  side  into 
granite,  from  whicli  it  differs  in  its  slaty 
structure,  and  on  the  other  into  mica  slate. 
It  is  rich  in  metallic  ores,  but  contains  no 
fossil  remains.  Porphyritic  gneiss  presents 
large  distinct  crystals  of  felspar  which  tra- 
verse several  of  the  foliated  layers.  Gneiss 
often  contains  hornblende  in  place  of  mica, 
and  receives  tlie  name  of  syenitic  gneiss. 
Tlie  only  difference  between  tliis  rock  and 
granite  consists  in  tlie  foliation  of  gneiss, 
the  materials  of  granite  being  crystallized 
promiscuously,  those  of  gneiss  being  segre- 
gated in  layers. 

Gneissic  (nis'ik),  a.    Same  as  Gneissose. 

Gneissoid  (nis'oid),  a.  [Gneiss,  and  Gr.  eidos, 
resemblance.]  Resembling  gneiss,  a  term 
applied  to  rocks  wlien  their  chemical  in.gre- 
dients  are  segregated  more  distinctly  than 
in  the  ordinary  schists,  yet  do  not  show  the 
well-marked  layers  of  gneiss;  or  when  the 
crystalline  character  is  more  pronounced 
than  in  gneiss,  tlie  layers  not  yet  being  so 
entirely  obliterated  as  in  granite. 

Gneissose  (nis'os),  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of,  resembling,  or  e.vliibiting  the  texture  or 
structure  of  gneiss. 

Gnetacese  (ne-ta'se-e), ?i.  pZ.  [See  below.]  A 
nat.  order  of  gymnogenous  plants,  popularly 
called  joint-firs,  and  consisting  of  small  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  flowers  arranged  in  catkins  or 
lieads.  The  seeds  of  some  of  tliem  are  eaten. 
There  are  two  genera,  Ephedra  and  Gnetuni. 

Gnetum  (ne'tum),  n.  [From  gnemor,  its 
name  in  the  Isle  of  Ternate.]  A  genus  of 
East  Indian  plants,  tlie  joint-flrs,  nat.  order 
Gnetacese.  The  seeds  of  G.  gnemon  are 
roasted  and  eaten. 

Gnide.t  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  gnidan,  to  rub,  to 
break  in  pieces;  Dan.  gnide,  Sw.  gnida,  to 
rub.]  To  break  in  pieces;  to  comminute; 
to  rub;  to  burnish. 

There  mayst  thou  see  .  .  .  giiidiytg  of  sheldes. 

ChmiCer. 

Gnoff.t  n.  [Probably  akin  to  gnaw.]  A 
miser. 

The  caitiff  ,^'?ii)^said  to  his  crue. 

My  money  is  many,  my  incomes  but  few.  Chaticer. 

Gnome  (nom),  n.  [Fr.,  supposed  to  be  from 
Gr.  gnomon  one  that  knows,  a  guardian, 
from  root  gno  (seen  in  E.  know),  to  know.] 

1.  An  imaginary  being,  supposed  by  the 
Cabalists  to  inhabit  the  inner  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  to  be  the  guardian  of  mines, 
quarries,  &c. 

Pope  has  made  admirable  use  in  this  fine  poem 
{Rape  of  the  Lock)  of  the  fabled  race  oi gnomes. 

IVarbiirtoit. 

2.  A  dwarf;  a  goblin;  a  person  of  small 
stature  or  misshapen  features,  or  of  strange 
appearance. 

Gnome  (nom  or  no'me),  n.  [Gr.  gnome,  a 
maxim,  from  gnonai,  to  Icnow.]  A  brief  re- 
iicction  or  maxim;  a  saw;  an  aphorism. 


Gjiome  (is)  a  saying  pertaining  to  the  manners  and 
common  practices  of  men,  which  declareth,  by  an 
apte  brevity,  what  in  this  our  lyfe  ought  to  be  done 
or  not  done.  Peacliam. 

Gnomic,  Gnomical  (nom'ik,  nom'ik-al),  a. 
[Gr.  gnomikiis.  See  last  art.]  Sententious; 
containing  oi'  dealing  in  maxims;  didactic: 
applied  especially  to  a  particular  class  of 
poetry  written  by  Theognis  and  others  among 
tlie  ancient  Greeks,  and  to  the  writers. 

Gnomic,  t  Gnomical  t  (nom'ik,  aom'ik-al),  a. 
Cataclirestic  for  Gnomonical.  See  Gnomo- 
NIO.   '  An  ordinary  (/noiJii'caZ  dial. '  Bacon. 

Gnomiometrical  (n6'mi-o-niet"rik-al),  a. 
[Gr.  gnijinon,  an  index,  and  metreo,  to  mea- 
sure.] A  term  applied  to  a  telescope  and 
microscope,  instruments  for  measuring  tlie 
angles  of  crystals  by  reflection,  and  for 
ascertaining  tlie  inclination  of  strata,  and 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  angles  when  the 
eye  is  not  placed  at  the  vertex. 

Gnomologic,  Gnomological  (no-mo-loj'ik, 
no-mo-loj'ik-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  gno- 
mology. 

GnomolOgy  (no-mol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  gnome,  a 
maxim  or  sentence,  and  logos,  discourse.]  A 
collection  of  or  treatise  on  "maxims,  grave 
sentences,  or  reflections;  the  knowledge  of 
or  literature  regarding  such.    [Rare.  ] 

Which  art  of  powerful  reclaiming  wisest  men  have 
also  taught  ui  their  ethical  precepts  and  gfto7fto/o£^ies. 

Gnomon  (no'mon),  n.  [Gr.  gnomon,  an  index, 
from  the  root  gno,  to  know.]  1.  In  dialling, 
the  style  or  pin,  which  by  its  shadow  shows 
the  hour  of  the  day.  Sometimes  poetically 
used  for  a  pendulum. 

And,  outward  from  its  depth,  the  self-moved  sword 

Swings  slow  its  3.Vfi\i\g}iotnon  of  red  fire 

From  side  to  side.  £.  £.  Bro^vniiig. 

2.  In  astron.  a  style  erected  perpendicularly 
to  the  horizon,  in  order  to  find  the  altitudes, 
declinations,  &c.,  of  the  sun  and  stars.  The 
gnomon  is  usually  a  pillar  or  column  or 
pyramid  erected  upon  level  ground  or  a 
pavement.  It  was  much  used  by  the  ancient 
astronomers,  and  gnomons  of 
great  height,  with  meridian 
lines  attached  to  them,  are 
still  common  in  France  and 
Italy. —3.  The  index  of  the 
hour-circle  of  a  globe.— 4.  In 
geom.  tlie  two  complements 
of  a  parallelogram,  together 
with  either  of  the  parallelo- 
grams about  the  diameter. 
Thus  in  the  parallelogram 
ABCD,  the  two  complements, 
Ai  and  10,  together  with  the  parallelogram 
EG,  are  called  the  gnomon  AGF  or  CEH. 
Gnomonic,  Gnomonical  (no-mon'ik,  no- 
nion'ik-aI),(X.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  dial- 
ling.~2.  In  hot.  bent  at  right  angles.— (?ho- 
monic  projection,  a  projection  of  the  surface 
of  the  sphere,  in  which  the  point  of  sight  is 
taken  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  the 
principal  plane  is  tangent  to  the  surface  of 
the  sphere. 

Gnomonically  (no-mon'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  gnomonical  manner;  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gnomonic  projection. 

GnomoniCS  (no-mon'iks),  n.  The  ait  or 
science  of  dialling,  or  of  constructing  dials 
to  show  the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  shadow 
of  a  gnomon. 

Gnomonist  (no'mon-ist),  71.  One  versed  in 
gnomonics. 

Gnomonology  (no-mon-oro-ji),  n.  A  trea- 
tise on  dialling. 

GnOO  (n(3),  n.    Same  as  Gnu. 

Gnostic  (nos'tik),  n.  [L.  gnosticus,  Gr.  gnos- 
tikos,  from  root  gno,  E.  know.]  One  of  a 
sect  of  philosophers  that  arose  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  who  pretended 
they  were  the  only  men  who  had  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  They 
formed  for  themselves  a  fantastical  system 
of  theology  crudely  combined  from  Greek 
and  oriental  philosophy,  to  which  they  ac- 
commodated their  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  held  that  all  natures,  intelligi- 
ble, intellectual,  and  material,  are  derived 
by  successive  emanations  from  the  infinite 
fountain  of  Deity.  These  emanations  they 
called  eons. 

Gnostic  (nos'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Gnos- 
tics or  their  doctrines. 

Gnosticism  (nos'ti-sizm),  71.  The  doctrines, 
principles,  or  system  of  philosophy  taught 
by  the  Gnostics. 

Gnowe.t  pret.  of  gnaw.  Gnawed. 

His  children  wenden  that  it  for  hunger  was 
That  he  his  armes grtoTi/e.  C/taiitrer. 

Gnu  (nil),  n.  [Hottentot  gym  or  njit.]  A 
genus  of  ruminant  quadrupeds  (Catoble- 


pas),  inhabiting  the  plains  and  wilds  of 
South  Africa,  generally  ranked  by  naturalists 
among  the  antelopes,  but  by  some  placed 


Gnu  {Catoble/as gnu). 

among  the  ox  family.  The  form  of  the  best 
known  species,  C.  gnu,  partakes  of  that  of 
the  antelope,  ox,  and  horse.  Both  sexes 
have  bonis,  and  long  hair  surrounds  the  face 
and  muzzle.  They  are  said  to  be  fierce  when 
attacked,  but  when  taken  young  have  been 
found  to  be  capable  of  domestication. 
Go  (go),  v.i.  pret.  went;  pp.  gone;  ppr.  going. 
[  Went,  though  used  as  the  pret. ,  is  really  the 
past  tense  of  wend,  A.  Sax.  wendan,  to  turn,  to 
go.  In  A.  Sax.  the  verb  appears  in  two  forms, 
a  contracted,  gdn,  and  a  lengthened  and  na- 
salized form,  gangan,  0.  and  Prov.  E.  and 
Sc.  gang,  to  go.  The  former  corresponds 
with  Dan.  gane,  D.  gaan,  G.  gehen,  the  latter 
with  Goth,  gaggan  (that  is  gangan),  Icel. 
ganga,  O.H.G.  gangan.  The  past  of  gdn  was 
code,  eodon,  in  later  times  yode,  yede,  from 
a  root  i,  to  go,  seen  also  in  L.  eo,  Gr.  eimi, 
to  go.]  1.  To  move;  to  pass;  to  proceed;  to  be 
in  motion  from  any  cause  or  in  any  manner, 
as  by  the  action  of  the  limbs,  by  a  convey- 
ance, or  as  a  machine;  used  sometimes  lit- 
erally and  sometimes  figuratively.  'The 
mourners  (/o  about  the  streets.'  Eccl.  xii.  5. 
clocks  will  go  as  they  are  set ;  but  man, 
Irregular  man's  never  constant,  never  certain. 

Otitiny. 

2.  To  walk;  to  move  on  the  feet  or  step  by 
step;  also,  to  walk  step  by  step,  or  leisurely, 
as  distinguished  from  running  or  liasting; 
as,  the  child  begins  to  go  alone  at  a  year  old. 

You  know  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go.  Shak. 
Thou  must  run  to  him;  for  thou  hast  staid  so  long 
that  goi)tg  will  scarce  serve  the  turn.  Skak. 

3.  To  depart;  to  move  from  a  place:  op- 
posed to  come;  as,  the  mail  goes  and  comes 
every  day. 

I  will  let  you  r^f  that  ye  may  sacrifice.     Ex.  viii.  8. 

4.  To  be  passed  on  from  one  to  another;  to 
have  currency  or  use;  to  pass;  to  circulate; 
also,  to  be  reckoned;  to  be  esteemed. 

And  so  the  jest^iJ^j  round.  Drydetl. 


The  money  . 
value. 


should  go  according  to  its  true 
Locke. 


And  the  man  tuent  among  men  for  an  old  man  in 
the  days  of  Saul.  i  Sam.  xvii.  I2. 

5.  To  proceed  or  happen  in  a  given  manner; 
to  fare;  to  be  carried  on;  to  have  course;  to 
come  to  an  issue  or  result;  to  succeed;  to 
turn  out. 

How^ow  the  night,  boy?  Shak. 

I  think,  as  the  world  goes,  he  was  a  good  sort  of 
man  enough.  Arbitthnot. 

Whether  the  cause  ^f^j  for  me  or  against  me,  you 
must  pay  me  the  reward.  U'uUs. 

6.  To  apply;  to  be  applicable;  as,  the  argu- 
ment goes  to  this  point  only. — 7.  To  apply 
one's  self;  to  set  one's  self;  to  undertake. 

Seeing  himself  confronted  bj'  so  many,  like  a  reso- 
lute orator  he  7Lent  not  to  denial,  but  to  justify  his 
cruel  falsehood.  Sij'  P.  Sidney. 

8.  To  have  recourse  to;  as,  to  go  to  law.— 

9.  To  be  about  to  do;  as,  I  was  going  to  say; 
I  am  going  to  begin  harvest.  [In  this  usage 
it  may  be  regarded  as  an  auxiliary  verb.]— 

10.  To  be  guided  or  regulated;  to  proceed 
by  some  principle  or  rule;  as,  we  are  to  go 
by  the  rules  of  law  or  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Scripture. 

We  are  to  go  by  another  measure.  Sprat. 

11.  To  be  with  young;  to  be  pregnant;  to 
gestate;  as,  the  females  of  different  animals 
go  some  a  longer,  some  a  shorter  time. — 

12.  To  be  alienated  in  payment  or  exchange; 
to  be  sold;  to  be  disposed  of;  as,  if  our  ex- 
ports are  of  less  value  than  our  imports, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bvUl; 


oil,  pouud;     li,  Sc.  abwne;    y.  Sc.  tey. 
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our  money  must  go  to  pay  the  balance;  this 
article  ivent  for  a  trifling  sum. — 13.  To  be 
loosed  or  released ;  to  be  freed  from  re- 
straint; as,  let  me  go;  let  go  the  hand. — 
14.  To  proceed;  to  extend;  to  reach;  to  lead; 
as,  the  line  goes  from  one  end  to  the  other; 
this  road  goes  to  Edinburgh.— 15.  To  have 
effect;  to  extend  in  effect,  meaning,  or  pur- 
port; to  avail;  to  be  of  force  or  value;  as, 
money  goes  further  now  than  it  did  during 
tlie  war. 

His  amorous  expressions  £'o  no  further  than  virtue 
may  allow.  Drydeii. 

16.  To  proceed  or  tend  toward  a  result,  con- 
sequence, or  product;  to  contribute;  to  con- 
duce; to  concur;  to  be  an  ingredient:  fre- 
quently with  to,  into,  towards,  and  the  like. 

A^^aiiist  right  reason  all  your  counsels^;?.  Dryden. 

Somethinij  better  and  greater  than  high  birth  and 
quahty  must  go  tn-wards  acquiring  those  demonstra- 
tions of  pubhc  esteem  and  love.  S-wi/t. 

17.  To  be  lost  or  ruined;  to  perish;  to  sink 
or  die.   See  Gone. 

Sweeter  far  is  death  than  Hfe  to  me  that  long  to  go. 

Tennyson. 

18.  To  have  animation  and  unflagging  in- 
terest; as,  the  drama  goes  well. — 19.  To  be- 
come ;  as,  she  has  gone  mad ;  I  will  go  bail ; 
he  will  I/O  loser.— To  I/O  about,  (a)  to  set  one's 
self  to  a  business,  (b)  To  take  a  circuitous 
way  to  accomplish  something. 

They  never  go  aboitt  to  hide  or  palliate  their  vices. 

Swift. 

(c)  Naxit.  to  tack;  to  turn  the  head  of  a  ship. 
—To  go  abroad,  (a)  to  walk  out  of  a  house. 
(6)  To  leave  one's  native  land,  (c)  To  be 
uttered,  disclosed,  or  published.  —  To  go 
against,  (a)  to  invade  ;  to  march  to  attack. 
(6)  To  be  in  opposition ;  to  be  disagreeable. 
— To  go  ahead,  to  proceed,  especially  at  a 
great  rate;  to  make  rapid  progress;  to  be 
enterprising;  to  go  forward;  to  go  in  ad- 
vance.— To  go  aside,  (a)  to  withdraw;  to 
I'etire  into  a  private'  situation.  (6)  To  err ; 
to  deviate  from  the  right  way. — To  go  be- 
tween, to  interpose;  to  mediate;  to  attempt 
to  reconcile  or  to  adjust  differences. 

I  did  go  between  them,  as  I  said;  but  more  than 
that,  he  loved  her ;  for  indeed  he  was  mad  for  her. 

Shak. 

— To  go  beyond,  to  overreach. 

The  king  \\^sgone  beyoJid  me  ;  all  my  glories 

In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever.  Shak. 

—  To  go  by,  (a)  to  pass  near  and  bej'ond.  (b) 
To  pass  away  unnoticed  or  disregarded. 

Do  not  you  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide. 
That,  laps'd  in  time  and  passion,  letsgo  by 
Th'  important  acting  of  your  dread  command? 

Shak. 

(c)  To  come  by;  to  get. 

In  argument  with  men.  a  woman  ever 

Goes  by  the  worse,  whatever  be  her  cause.  Milton. 

—To  go  down,  (a)  to  descend  in  any  manner. 
(6)  To  fail;  to  come  to  nothing,  (c)  To  lie 
swallowed  or  received,  not  rejected;  as,  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  will  not 
go  down  in  this  period  of  the  world. 

If  he  be  hungry,  bread  will.g-0  down.  Locke. 

— To  go  for  a  person  or  thing,  (a)  to  be  in  fa- 
vour of  a  person  or  thing,  {b)  To  proceed 
to  attack  a  person;  to  treat  with  violence. 
[American  colloq.] — To  go  for  nothing,  to 
have  no  value,  meaning,  or  efficacy. — To  go 
forth,  to  issue  or  depart  out  of  a  place.— ?'o 
go  hard  with,  to  be  in  danger  of  a  fatal  issue; 
to  have  difficulty  to  escape. — To  go  in,  to 
take  an  active  p<art;  to  proceed  to  action.— 
To  go  in  for,  to  be  in  favour  of;  to  under- 
take; to  make  the  object  of  acquirement  or 
attainment ;  as,  the  student  we7it  in  for 
classics. 

He  was  ready  to  go  in  for  statistics  as  for  anything 
else.  Dickens. 

—To  go  in  to,  in  Scrip.  Ian.  to  have  sexual 
commerce  with.— To  go  in  and  out,  (a)  to 
do  the  business  of  life.  (6)  To  go  freely;  to 
be  at  liberty.  Jn.  x.  Q.—To  go  off,  {a)  to 
depart  to  a  distance;  to  leave  a  place  or 
station.    (6)  To  die;  to  decease. 

In  this  manner  he  ■we}tt  off,  not  like  a  man  that  de- 
parted out  of  life,  but  one  that  returned  to  his  abode. 

Taller. 

(c)  To  be  discharged,  as  firearms;  to  explode. 
id)  To  be  sold ;  as,  the  goods  xoent  off  rapidly. 
— To  go  on,  (a)  to  proceed;  to  advance  for- 
ward. (6)  To  be  put  on,  as  a  garment;  as,  the 
coat  will  not  go  on. — To  go  out,  (a)  to  issue 
forth ;  to  depart  from.  (6)  To  go  on  an  ex- 
pedition. 

You  need  not  have  pricked  me ;  there  are  other 
men  finer  to  go  oitt  than  1.  Shak. 

(c)  To  become  extinct,  as  light  or  life;  to  ex- 
pire; as,  a  candle  goes  out;  the  fire  goes  on(. 
And  life  itself ^t^fj  ont  at  thy  displeasure. 

Addis07i. 


(d)  To  become  public ;  to  become  well  known ; 
as,  this  story  goes  out  to  the  world.  — To  go 
over,  (a)  to  read;  to  peruse;  to  study.  (6)  To 
examine;  to  view  or  review;  as,  to  go  over 
an  account.  'If  we  go  over  the  laws  of 
Christianity.'  Tillotson.  (c)  To  think  over; 
to  proceed  or  pass  in  mental  operation. 
(d)  To  change  sides;  to  pass  from  one  party 
to  another,  (e)  To  revolt.  (/)  To  pass  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  as  of  a  river.  — To  go 
the  ivhole  figure,  to  go  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  the  attainment  of  an  object.  [American.] 
—To  go  the  ivhole  hog,  to  be  out-and-out  in 
favour  of  a  thing;  to  go  to  the  utmost  extent 
in  gaining  a  point  or  attaining  an  object. 
[American.]— jCo  go  through,  (a)  to  pass  in  a 
substance;  as,  to  go  through  water.  (6)  To 
execute ;  to  accomplish ;  to  perform  tlior- 
oughly;  to  finish;  as,  to  go  through  an  under- 
taking, (c)  To  suffer;  to  bear;  to  undergo; 
to  sustain  to  the  end;  as,  to  go  through  a 
long  sickness;  to  go  through  an  operation. — 
To  go  through  with,  to  execute  effectually. 

He  much  feared  the  Earl  of  Antrim  had  not  steadi- 
ness of  mind  enough  to  go  through  with  such  an  un- 
dertaking. Clarendon. 

— To  go  under,  (a)  to  be  talked  of  or  known, 
as  by  a  title  or  name;  as,  to  go  lender  the 
name  of  reformers.  (6)  To  be  submerged; 
to  be  ruined;  to  sink;  to  perish.  [American.] 
— I'ogo  upon,  to  proceed  as  on  a  foundation; 
to  take  as  a  principle  supposed  or  settled. 

This  supposition  I  have  gone  upon  through  those 
papers.  Addison. 

—To  go  with,  (a)  to  accompany;  to  pass  with 
others,  (b)  To  side  with;  to  be  in  party  or 
design  with,  (c)  To  agree  with;  to  suit;  to 
harmonize. 

The  innocence  which  would  go  extremely  well  with 
a  sash  and  tucker,  is  a  little  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rouge  and  pearl  necklace.  Dickens. 

— It  goes  ill  with,  it  goes  well  with,  a  person, 
he  has  ill  fortune  or  good  fortune;  he  is  un- 
fortunate or  fortunate. —To  go  witliout,  to  be 
or  remain  destitute. — To  go  wrong  (a)  to  be- 
come unsound,  as  meat,  fi'uit.  (b)  To  fail  in 
business,  (c)  To  leave  the  paths  of  virtue. 
(d)  To  take  a  wrong  way.  — Go  to!  come ;  move ; 
begin:  a  phrase  of  exhortation;  also  a  plirase 
of  scornful  exhortation. 

Go  (go),  v.t,  [In  the  following  usages  the 
verb,  though  it  may  be  construed  as  transi- 
tive, is  not  really  transitive  in  sense.  ]  To 
participate  in,  as  in  an  enterprise;  to  bear 
or  enjoy  a  part  in  or  of;  to  undertake  or  be 
responsible  for;  as,  to  go  equal  risks.  'They 
were  to  go  equal  shares  in  the  booty.'  L' Es- 
trange.—To  go  it,  (a)  to  carry  on;  to  keep  a 
thing  up;  to  proceed,  (b)  To  act  in  a  dar- 
ing, dashing,  or  reckless  manner;  to  conduct 
one's  self  outrageously;  as,  he's  going  it; 
sometnnes  amplified  togoingit  fast  or  stroytg: 
in  both  uses  employed  in  the  imperative  as 
an  encouragement. — To  go  an  errand,  to  go 
a  drive,  to  go  circuit,  to  go  on  an  errand;  to 
go  upon  or  for  a  drive;  to  go  upon  circuit. 
[In  this  use  of  go,  a  preposition  is  evidently 
understood.]— To  go  one's  way,  to  set  forth; 
to  depart;  to  move  on. 

Go  (go),  n.  1.  Act;  operation;  on-going;  cir- 
cumstance; incident.  '  Here's  a  pretty  jco. ' 
Dickens.— 2.  The  fashion  or  mode;  as,  quite 
the  go. 

Docking  was  quite  the  go  for  manes  as  well  as 
tails  at  that  time.  Dickens. 

3.  A  spree  or  noisy  merriment;  as,  a  high 
go.—i.  A  glass  or  other  measure  of  liquor 
called  in  when  drinking. 

Two  well-known  actors  once  met  at  the  bar  of  a 
tavern  .  .  .  '  One  more  glass  and  then  we'll  go,'  was 
repeated  so  often,  that  in  the  end  go  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  so  the  word  passed  into  a  proverb. 

Sla>ig  Dictionary. 

5.  Stamina;  bottom;  power  of  endurance; 
as,  there  is  plenty  of  go  in  him  yet.  — 

6.  Spirit;  animation;  Are;  as,  the  piece  has 
plenty  of  go  in  it.— Great  go,  little  go,  uni- 
versity cant  terms  for  the  examination  for 
degrees  and  the  previous  or  preliminary 
examination. — Go-in,  assault;  attack. 

Just  as  I  was  getting  up  to  the  head  of  my  horse, 
a  powerful  Arab  .  .  .  ran  back  to  have  a  last  go-in 
at  his  enemy,  and  delivered  a  murderous  fling,  from 
which  I  could  not  escape.  //''.  H.  Russell. 

— No  go,  of  no  use;  not  to  be  done. 

No  jokes,  old  boy;  no  trying  it  on  on  me.  You 
want  to  trot  me  out,  but  no  go.  Thackeray. 

Go.    For  Gone.  Chaucer. 

Goad  (god),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gUd.  gced,  a  point  of 
a  weapon,  a  goad ;  Sw.  gadd,  a  sting.  See 
Gad.]  a  pointed  instrument  used  to  stimu- 
late a  beast  to  move  faster;  hence,  anything 
that  urges  or  stimulates. 

He  no  longer  felt  the  daily  goad  urging  him  to 
the  daily  toil.  Maiaulay. 


Goad  (god),  v.t.  To  prick;  to  dri\-e  with  a 
goad;  hence,  to  incite;  to  stimulate;  to  in- 
stigate; to  urge  forward  or  to  rouse  by  any- 
thing pungent,  severe,  irritating,  or  inflam- 
ing. 

He  was  born  with  a  sweet  and  generous  temper; 
but  he  had  been  goaded  and  baited  into  a  savage- 
ness  which  was  not  natural  to  him.  Macaulay. 

Goadsman  (godz'man),  n.  pi.  Goadsmen 

(godz'men).  One  who  drives  oxen  with  a 
goad. 

What  processions  have  we  not  seen:  Corpus-Christi 
and  Legendre  waiting  in  his  gig;  bones  of  Voltaire 
with  bullock-chariots  and  goadsmen  in  Roman  cos- 
tume. Carlyle. 

Goaf  (gof),  n.  In  mining,  that  part  of  a  mine 
from  which  the  mineral  has  been  partially 
or  wholly  removed;  the  waste.  Called  also 
Gob. 

To  work  the  goaf,  or  gob,  to  remove  the  pillars  of 
mineral  matter  previously  left  to  support  the  roof, 
and  re]>Iace  them  with  props.  Ure. 

Go-ahead  (go'a-hed),  a.  Characterized  by 
or  disposed  to  progress;  inclined  to  adopt 
innovations  which  are  believed  to  be  im- 
provements; pressing  forward  in  business; 
enterprising;  as,  a  go-ahead  people.  [Origi- 
nally American.] 

Goal  (gol),  71.  [Ft.  gaule,  a  pole,  a  word 
of  Germanic  origin,  from  Goth,  vahis.  Fris. 
loalu,  staff,  rod,  with  the  common  initial 
letter-change.  SeeG  ]  1.  The  point  set  to 
bound  a  race,  and  to  or  round  which  the 
competitors  run,  or  from  which  they  start  to 
return  to  it  again;  the  mark.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal. 
With  rapid  wheels.  Milton. 
Hast  thou  beheld,  when  from  t^e  goal  they  start, 
The  youthful  charioteers  with  heaving  heart 
Rush  to  the  race  ?  Dryden. 

2.  The  end  or  final  purpose ;  the  end  to 
which  a  design  tends,  or  which  a  person 
aims  to  reach  or  accomplish.  Shak. 

Each  individual  seeks  a  several  Pope. 
Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 

Will  be  the  fm^^^goal  of  ill.  Tennyson. 

Goar  (gor),  n.    Same  as  Gore  (which  see). 
Goarish  t  (gor'ish),  a.    Patched;  mean. 

May  they  know  no  language  but  that  gibberish 
they  prattle  to  their  parcels,  unless  it  be  t\\e  goarish 
Latin  they  write  in  their  bond.  Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Goat  (got),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gCd,  Icel.  L.G.  D.  and 
Fris.  geit,  G.  geiss,  goat;  Goth,  gaitei,  a 
young  goat,  a  kid:  cog.  with  L.  hcedus,  a 
kid.]  A  well-known  horned  ruminant  quad- 
ruped of  the  genus  Capra.  The  horns  are 
hollow,  erect,  turned  backward,  annular  on 
the  surface,  and  scabrous.  The  male  is  gen- 
erally bearded  under  the  chin.  Goats  are 
nearly  of  the  size  of  sheep,  but  stronger, 
less  timid,  and  more  agile.    They  frequent 


Goat  of  Cashmere. 


rocks  and  mountains,  and  subsist  on  scanty 
coarse  food.  They  are  described  by  Buffon 
as  being  sprightly,  capricious,  and  wanton, 
and  their  strong  odour  is  proverbial.  Their 
milk  is  sweet,  nourishing,  and  medicinal, and 
their  flesh  furnishes  food.  Goats  are  of  al- 
most interminable  variety,  and  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  from  which  the  domestic  goat 
is  descended,  though  opinion  favours  the  C. 
cegagrus.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  many  varieties  are  valued  for 
their  hair  or  wool,  as  the  Cashmere  goat, 
the  Angora  goat,  &c.  The  male  of  the  goat 
is  called  a  buck^ 

Goat-beard  (got'berd),  n.   Same  as  Goat's- 

beard. 

Goat-chafer  (got'chaf-Sr),  n.  An  insect,  a 
kind  of  beetle,  probably  the  chafer  Mclolon- 
tha  solstitialis,  the  favourite  food  of  the 
goat-sucker. 

Goatee  (got-e'),  «■  A  beard  so  trimmed  that 
a  part  of  it  hangs  down  from  the  lower  lip 
or  chin,  like  the  beard  of  a  goat.  This  style 


ch,  c?iain;     fch,  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  £ro;  j.job; 


n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinf;;     IH,  «/ien;  th,  thin;     w,  wis;  wh,  whis;  zh,  azure.- See  Key. 
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of  beard  is  much  affected  in  the  United 
States.    [Colli  iq.] 

Goatfish  (got'Hsli),  71.   A  fish  of  the  Medi- 

teiraiifan,  tlie  Balistes  capriscus. 
Goatlierd  (got'herd),  n.  One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  tend  goats. 

Goatish  (got'isli),  a.  Resembling  a  goat  in 
any  quality,  especially  in  smell  or  lustful- 
ness. 

An  admirable  evasion  of  a  whoremaster,  man,  to 
lay  his  goatish  disposition  on  the  change  of  a  star, 

Shak. 

Goatishly  (got'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  goatish 
manner ;  lustfully. 

Goatishness  (got'ish-nes),  n.    The  quality 

of  being  goatish;  lustfulness. 
Goat-marjoram  (g6t'mar-io-ram),re.  Goat's- 

beard. 

Goat-milker  (got'milk-er),  n.  The  goat- 
sucker (wliich  see). 

Goat-moth  (got'moth),  n.  A  gray-coloured 
moth  (Cossus  ligniperda),  the  caterpillar  of 
which  lives  on  the  wood  of  the  willow.  See 
Cossus. 

Goat-root  (got'rbt),  n.  A  plant,  Ononis 
Na  frix. 

Goat'S-bane  (gots'ban),  n.  A  herbaceous 
plant,  Aconitam  tragoclonum,  with  pale 
yellow  flowers,  introduced  into  this  country 
from  Switzerland. 

Goat'S-beard  (gots'berd),  n.  Tragopogon, 
a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Composita;. 
The  plants  of  this  genus  are  herbaceous 
perennials,  chiefly  natives  of  Europe.  The 
seeds  have  feathery  appendages;  hence  the 
name.  The  yellow  goat's-beard  (T.  praten- 
sin),  greater  goat's-beard  {T.  major),  and 
purple  goat's-beard  {T.  porrifolius)  are  found 
in  Britain.  The  latter  species  is  commonly 
cultivated  for  its  root  as  a  culinary  vege- 
table, under  the  name  of  salsify. 

Goat's-foot  (gots'fut),  n.  A  plant,  Oxalis 
caprina,  with  flesh-coloured  flowers,  culti- 
vated in  this  country  in  greenhouses,  and 
belonging  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Goat's-rue  (gots'rb),  n.  A  plant,  Galega 
offu-inalix.    See  GALEGA. 

Goat'S-thom  (gots'thorn),  n.  A  name  given 
to  two  hardy  evergreen  plants  of  the  genus 
Astragalus — A.  Tragacantha  (great  goat's- 
thorn)  and  J..  Poteriiiia  (small  goat's-thorn). 
The  former,  long  cultivated  in  this  country, 
is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  the  latter 
of  the  Levant. 

Goat-sucker  (g6t'suk-er),n.  A  name  common 
to  the  various  species  of  birds  of  the  genus 
Caprimulgus,  given  originally  from  the  erro- 


Goat-sucker  {Caprimutgus  eitroptzus). 

neons  opinion  that  they  suck  goats.  Tlie  Euro- 
pean goat-sucker  (C.  europceus)  feeds  upon 
nocturnal  insects,  as  moths,  gnats,  beetles, 
&c.,  which  it  catches  on  the  wing,  flying  with 
its  mouth  open.  Its  mouth  is  comparatively 
large,  and  lined  on  the  inside  with  a  glutin- 
ous substance  to  prevent  the  escape  of  those 
insects  which  fly  into  it.  Like  all  birds 
which  catch  flies  when  on  the  wing,  the  gape 
is  surrounded  Ijy  stifl'  bristles.  The  British 
species  is  called  also  the  Night  -  c/mrr. 
Night-jar,  the  Churn-owl,  the  Fern-owl,  &c. 
The  whip-poor-will  is  an  American  species. 
See  Cai'p.imulgid.b. 

Goat's-wheat  (gots'whet),  n.  The  common 
name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Trago- 
pyrum. 

Goat-weed  (got'wed),  n.  A  name  given  to 
two  plants,  Capraria  hiflora  and  Stemodia 
dxiranti/iilia,  both  unimportant. 
Goave  (nov),  v.i.  [See  Goff,  a  fool.]  To  go 
about  staring  like  a  fool;  to  look  around 
with  a  strange  inquiring  gaze,  indicating 
ignorant  wonder  and  surprise;  to  stare  stu- 
pidly. [Scotch.] 

How  he  star'd  and  stammer'd, 

When  goavait,  as  if  led  wi'  branks  

He  in  the  parlour  hammer'd.  Btirjts. 


Got)  (gob),  n.  [0.  Fr.  gob,  a  morsel,  Fr.  gobhe, 
a  ball  for  swallowing,  a  bolus,  gober,  to  gulp 
down,  probably  from  tlie  Celtic;  comp.  Gael. 
gob,  tlie  mouth.  Akin  gobble,  gobbet.]  1.  A 
little  massorcoUection;  alump;  amouthful. 
2.  The  mouth.  [Vulgar.]  — 3.  In  mining, 
same  as  Goaf. 

Gobbe  (gob),  n.  A  South  American  and 
African  annual  plant,  the  Voandzeia  sub- 
terranea,  allied  to  the  kidney-bean,  but 
whose  pods  are  planted  like  those  of  the 
ground-nut  to  ripen  the  seeds  there.  These 
when  boiled  constitute  a  wholesome  and 
pleasant  article  of  diet. 

Gobbet  (gob'et),  n.  [Fr.  gobet.    See  Gob.] 

1.  Amouthful;  a  morsel;  alump;  apart;  a 
fragment;  a  piece. 

May  it  burst  his  pericranium,  as  the  gobbets  of  fat 
and  turpentine  (a  nasty  thought  of  the  seer)  did  that 
old  dragon  in  the  Apocrypha.  Lamb. 

2.  A  block  of  stone. 

Gobbet  (gob'et),  v.t.  To  swallow  in  large 
masses  or  mouthfuls.  [Vulgar.]  L' Estrange. 

Gobbetly  (gob'et-li),  adv.  In  gobbets  or 
lumps.  Iliiloet. 

Gobbing  (gob'ing),  n.  [See  GOB,  3.  ]  In  ynin- 
ing,  the  refuse  thrown  back  into  the  e.xcava- 
tions  remaining  after  the  removal  of  the 
coal. 

Gobble  (gob'l),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gobbled;  ppr. 
gobbling.  [A  freq.  from  gob,  Fr.  gober,  to 
swallow.  See  Gob.]  To  swallow  in  large 
pieces;  to  swallow  hastily. 

The  time  too  precious  now  to  waste. 

And  supper  gobbled  up  in  haste. 

Again  afresli  to  cards  they  run.  Swift. 

Gobble  (gob'l),  v.i.  To  make  a  noise  in  the 
throat,  as  a  turkey. 

Fat  turkies  gobbling  at  the  door.  Prior. 

Gobble  (gob'l),  n.  A  noise  made  in  the 
throat,  as  that  of  the  turkey-cock. 


Flocks  of  ducks  and  geese  . 
ant  gobble. 


set  up  a  discord- 
Mrs.  Gore. 


Gobbler  (gob'ler),  n.  1,  One  who  swallows 
in  haste;  a  greedy  eater;  a  gormandizer, — 
2.  A  turkey-cock.    [CoUoq.  ] 

Gobelin  (go'be-lin),  a.  [From  the  dyehouse 
in  Paris  originally  belonging  to  a  famous 
family  of  dyers  called  Gobelin,  and,  after 
them,  named  'the  Gobelins.'  M.  Colbert 
subsequently  acquired  it  for  the  state,  col- 
lecting into  it  the  ablest  workmen  in  the 
divers  arts  and  manufactures  connected 
with  upholstery  and  house  decoration,  as 
painters,  tapestry-makers,  el)onists,  sculp- 
tors, etc.,  prohibiting  at  the  same  time  the 
importation  of  tapestry  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  Gobelins  has  since  then  continued 
to  be  the  first  manufactory  of  the  kind  in 
the  world,  tapestry-work  in  particular  being 
its  glory.]  A  term  applied  to  a  species  of 
rich  tapestry  in  France,  ornamented  with 
complicated  and  beautiful  designs  in  bril- 
liant and  permanent  colours;also,pertaining 
to  a  printed  worsted  cloth  for  covering 
chairs,  sofas,  &c.,  in  imitation  of  tapestry. 

Gobemouche  (gob-mosh),  n.  [Fr.)  Lit.  a 
fly-swallower;  hence,  a  credulous  person, 
simpleton,  or  ninny:  so  named  from  such 
persons  listening  or  staring  with  open 
mouth. 

Go-between  (go'be-twen),  n.  One  who  goes 
between  two  others  as  an  agent  or  assistant; 
an  intermediary.  '  Her  assistant  or  go-be- 
tween.' Shale.  '  Swore  besides  to  play  their 
go-between  as  heretofore.'  Tennyson. 

Gobioidse  (go-bi-oi'de),  n.  pi.  [L,  gobivs,  go- 
bio;  Gr.  kobios,  the  gudgeon,  and  eidos,  re- 
semblance,] 'The  goby  family,  an  order  of 
the  Cuvierian  Acanthopterygii,  or  teleostean 
fishes  with  spines  in  their  fins.  They  belong 
to  that  division  of  the  order  which  has  a  por- 
tion of  the  bones  of  the  pharynx  formed  into 
cells  partly  cartilaginous  and  fitted  with 
covers,  by  means  of  which  a  portion  of  water 
can  be  retained  for  the  purpose  of  moisten- 
ing the  mouth.  All  the  fishes  which  have  this 
peculiar  form  of  the  mouth  are  able  to  live 
some  time  without  water.  The  gobies  are 
generally  of  a  medium  or  small  size,  and 
distinguished  by  their  ventral  or  thoracic 
fins  being  either  united  in  their  whole 
length  or  at  their  bases.  The  lump-fish 
(Cyclopterus),  remora,  and  the  comephorus 
of  Baikal  Sea  belong  to  this  family.  Written 
also  Giibiiiidece,  Gobiidm,  &c. 

Gobius,  GobiO  (go'bi-us,  go'bi-o),  n.  [L.] 
The  goby,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to 
the  section  Malacopterygii  Abdominales  and 
family  Cyprinidae.  It  includes  the  gudgeons. 
G.  Jtuviatilis  is  the  common  gudgeon.  See 

GOBIOID^. 

Goblet  (gob'Iet),  n.    [Fr.  gobelet,  dim.  of 


O.Fr.  gobel  in  its  sense  of  a  drinking-glass, 
from  L.  L.  gubellus,  gobelins,  dim.  forms 
from  L.  cupa,  a  tub,  a  cask;  comp.  Pr. 
gobelet,  Sp.  cubilete.  Alternatively  the  word 
might  be  derived  from  0.  Fr.  gob,  a  morsel. 
See  Gob.  ]  A  kind  of  cup  or  drinking  vessel 
without  a  handle. 
We  love  not  loaded  boards,  and  goblets  crown'd. 

Denltnm. 

Goblin  (gob'lin),  n.  [Fr.  gobelin,  probably 
from  L.  cobalus,  covalus,  Gr.  kobalos,  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  malignant  being  or  goblin; 
G.  kobold,  a  spirit  or  demon  of  the  mines. 
According  to  Wedgwood  '  the  Welsh  appel- 
lation is  coblyn,  properly  a  knocker,  from 
cobio,  to  knock,'  and  it  seems  there  is  a 
superstitious  belief  in  Wales  in  the  exis- 
tence of  a  kind  of  beings  called  kMockers 
and  corresponding  to  the  German  cobolds.] 
An  evil  or  mischievous  sprite;  a  gnome;  an 
elf;  a  malicious  fairy. 

Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps.  Shak. 

Gob-line  (gob'lin),  n.    Naut.  a  name  for  the 

martingale  back-ropes. 
N   IIIHI     llillil   y  Goblinry  ( gob'lin -ri),  n. 

The  acts  or  practices  of 
goblins. 

Gobonated  (go'bon-at- 
ed),  lip.  In  her.  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  a  bor- 
der, pale,  bend,  or  other 
charge,  ordinary,  or  col- 
lar, divided  into  equal 
parts,  forming  squares, 
chequers,  or  golibets. 
Called  also  Goboni,  Gobony,  and  Componi. 
Goby  (go 'hi),  n.  A  name  usually  given  to 
the  spiny -finned  fishes  belonging  to  the 
genus  Gobius,  and  nat.  order  Gobioidae. 
See  Gobius. 
Go-by  (go'bi),  n.  l.t  An  evasion;  an  escape 
by  artifice.— 2.  A  passing  without  notice;  a 
thrusting  away;  an  intentional  disregard  or 
avoidance. 

Becky  gave  Mrs.  Washington  White  the  go  by  in 
the  ring.  Thackeray. 

Was  it  a  matter  of  delicacy  to  which  it  was  expe- 
dient for  the  time  to  give  the  go-by?  Then  Lord 
Palmerston  gave  it  the  go-by  in  the  light  and  easy 
way  in  which  men  of  the  world  dismiss  questions  it 
is  inconvenient  to  treat  at  length.      Satitrday  Rev. 

Go-cart  (go'kart),  n.  A  small  machine  or 
framework  with  castors  or  rollers,  and  with- 


Gobonated. 


Go-cart. 

out  a  bottom,  in  which  children  learn  to 
walk  without  danger  of  falling. 

He  (Plato)  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  use  of 
letters  had  operated  on  the  human  mind  as  the  use 
of  \\\&  go-cart  in  learning  to  walk.  Macaiclay, 

God  (god),  n.  [This  word  occurs  throughout 
the  'Teutonic  languages  in  forms  varying  but 
little  from  each  other.  The  root  meaning 
of  the  word  is  unknown,  and  though  the 
temptation  is  strong  to  connect  it  with  good, 
yet  when  we  follow  both  words  through  the 
'Teutonic  languages  we  find  that  they  must 
be  looked  upon  as  radically  distinct.  The 
state  of  the  case  is  well  put  by  Slax  Miiller 
in  the  following  extract:—'  There  is  perhaps 
no  etymology  so  generally  acquiesced  in  as 
that  which  derives  God  from  good.  In 
Danish  good  is  god,  but  the  identity  of 
sound  between  the  English  God  and  the 
Danish  god  is  merely  accidental ;  the  two 
words  are  distinct  and  are  kept  distinct  in 
every  dialect  of  the  Teutonic  family.  As 
in  English  we  have  God  and  good,  we  have 
in  A.  Sax.  God  and  god;  in  Gothic  Guth  and 
god;  in  Old  High  German  Cot  and  exwt;  in 
German  Gott  and  gut;  in  Danish  Gud  and 
god;  in  Dutch  God  and  goed.  Though  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  etymology 
of  either  God  or  good,  it  is  clear  that  two 
words  which  thus  run  parallel  in  all  these 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hfer;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  tey. 
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dialects  without  ever  meeting  cannot  be 
traced  back  to  one  central  point.  God  was 
most  likely  an  old  heathen  name  of  the 
Deity,  and  for  such  a  name  the  supposed 
etymological  meaning  of  good  would  be  far 
too  modem,  too  abstract,  too  Christian.'  In 
Icel.  we  find  god  applied  to  heathen  deities 
(neuter  and  almost  always  plural),  and  after- 
wards changed  to  Gud,  to  signify  God,  while 
god  (with  long  o)  means  good.  The  word 
seems  to  have  been  originally  neuter  among 
all  the  Teutonic  peoples,  and  to  have  be- 
come masculine  only  after  their  conversion.  ] 

1.  A  being  conceived  of  as  possessing  divine 
power,  and  therefore  to  be  propitiated  by 
sacrifice,  worship,  and  the  like;  a  divinity; 
a  deity. 

This  man  is  now  become  a  .^t7^f.  Shak. 

2.  The  Supreme  Being;  Jehovah;  the  eternal 
and  infinite  Spirit,  the  Creator,  and  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  universe. 

God  is  a  spirit;  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.         John  iv.  24. 

3.  A  prince;  a  ruler;  a  magistrate  or  judge; 
an  angel.  [Rare.] 

Tliou  slialt  not  revile  Xh^gods,  nor  curse  the  ruler 
of  thy  people.  Ex.  x.\ii.  28. 

4.  Any  person  or  thing  exalted  too  much  in 
estimation,  or  deified  and  honoui'ed  as  the 
chief  good. 

Whose  god  is  their  belly.  Phil.  iii.  19. 

5.  pZ.  The  audience  in  the  upper  gallery  of  a 
theatre:  so  called  from  their  elevated  posi- 
tion. [Slang.] — C.  pi.  Among  jyrinters,  the 
quadrats  used  in  throwing  for  copy  on  the 
imposing  stone,  in  the  same  way  as  dice  are 
thrown,  the  highest  number  of  nicks  turned 
up  indicating  the  winner:  so  called  because 
they  decide  like  gods  the  fate  of  the  men. 

God  t  (god),  V.  t.    To  deify. 

This  last  old  man 
Lov'd  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father : 
^^y,  godded  me,  indeed.  Shak. 

Godbert  t  (god'bert),  n.    A  hauberk. 

Godbotet  (god'bot),  n.  [God  and  hote  (which 
see).]  An  ecclesiastical  or  church  fine  paid 
for  crimes  and  offences  committed  against 
God.  Cowell. 

Godchild  (god'child),  n.  [God  and  child, 
from  the  spiritual  relation  existing  between 
them.]  One  for  whom  a  person  becomes 
sponsor  at  baptism  and  promises  to  see 
educated  as  a  Christian;  a  godson  or  god- 
daughter. 

Goddaughter  (god'da-ter),  n.  [God  and 
daughter.  See  GODCHILD.]  A  female  for 
whom  one  becomes  sponsor  at  baptism. 
See  GoDrATHER. 

Goddess  (god'es),  n.  1.  A  female  deity; 
a  heathen  deity  of  the  female  sex. 

When  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  presented  herself 
among-  a  crowd  of  goddesses  she  was  distinguished 
by  her  tjraceful  stature  and  superior  beauty.  Addisoii. 

2.  A  woman  of  superior  charms  or  e.xcellence. 
Goddess-Ship  (god'es-ship),  n.  Rank,  state, 
condition,  or  attributes  of  a  goddess. 

Appear'dst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise? 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anchises?  or. 
In  all  thy  ^etieet goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquish'd  Lord  of  War? 

Byron. 

Gode.t  Good.t  «•  Wealth;  goods.  Chaucer. 
Gode-les,t  a.    Without  money  or  goods. 
Chaucer. 

Godeleyhede.t  n.    Goodness.  Chaucer. 
Godenda  (go-den'da),  n,    A  pole-axe  having 

a  spike  at  its  end,  used  in  the  thirteenth 

century. 

Godfather  (god'fa-THer),  n.  [God  and  father; 
A.Sax.  god-feeder.  See  GODCHILD.]  Inthe^?i- 
glican,  theii.  Cath. ,  and  the  Greek, Irutheran,, 
and  Calvinintic  Churches  on  the  Continent,  a 
man  who  at  the  baptism  of  a  child  makes  a 
profession  of  the  Christian  faith  in  its  name, 
and  guarantees  its  religious  education;  a 
male  sponsor.  The  practice  of  having  spon- 
sors is  of  high  antiquity  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  was  probably  intended  to  pre- 
vent children  from  being  brought  up  in 
idolatry  in  case  the  parents  died  before  the 
children  had  arrived  to  years  of  discretion. 

There  shfcU  be  for  every  male  child  to  be  baptized 
two  godfathers  and  one  godmother ;  and  for  every 
female,  two  godmothers  and  one  godfather. 

Book  of  Co^nntoti  Prayer. 

2.  One  who  gives  a  name  to  any  person  or 
thing. 

These  enrth]y  god/athers  of  heaven's  lights, 
That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star.  Shak. 

3.  t  An  old  jocular  name  for  a  juryman,  who 
was  held  to  be  godfatlier  to  the  prisoner. 

In  christening  shalt  thou  have  two  godfathers: 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  should'st  had  liad  ten  more, 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font.  Shak. 


Godfather  (god'fa-THer),  v.  t.  To  act  as  god- 
father to;  to  take  under  one's  fostering  care. 

The  colonies  which  have  had  the  fortune  of  not 
being  godfathered  by  the  Board  of  Trade  never 
cost  the  nation  a  shilling  except  what  has  been  pro- 
perly spent  in  losing  them.  Biirke. 

God-fearing  (god'fer-ing),  a.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  one  who  fears  or  reverences  God. 
'  A  brave.  God-fearing  man.'  Tennyson. 

God-gild  t(god'gild),  n.  Thatwhichisoftered 
to  God  or  his  service. 

Godhead  (god'hed),  n.  [God,  and  suffix  head, 
same  as  hood  (A.  Sax.  had,  state,  condi- 
tion).] 1.  Godship  ;  deity ;  divinity  ;  divine 
nature  or  essence.— 2.  A  deity  in  person;  a 
god  or  goddess. 

Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place, 
Tlie  nymphs  and  native  godheads  yet  unknown. 

Drydeu. 

3.  The  Deity;  God;  tlie  Supreme  Being. 
GodhOOd  (god'hud),  n.    The  state  or  quality 
of  being  a  god;  divine  nature  or  essence; 
divinity. 

The  world  is  alive,  instinct  with  Godhood.  Carlyle. 

6od'ild,t  God'ieldt  [See  Godyeld.]  A 
phrase  used  in  returning  thanks.  '  God'ild 
you  for  your  company.'  Shak. 

'  How  do  you,  pretty  lady?'    '  Well,  God^iid yOM.' 

Shak. 

Godless  (god'les),  a.  Having  or  acknowledg- 
ing no  God ;  witli  no  reverence  for  God ; 
imijious ;  atheistical ;  ungodly ;  irreligious ; 
wicked.    '  Godless  men. '  Dryden. 

My  lords,  he  bade  me  say,  that  you  may  know 
How  much  he  scorns,  and  (as  good  princes  ought) 
Defies  base,  indirect,  and  godteis  treacheries. 

Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Godlessly  (god'les-li),  adv.  In  a  godless 
manner;  irreverently;  atheistically. 

Godlessness  (god'les-nes),  11.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  godless,  impious,  or  irre- 
ligious. 

The  sinner  gives  himself  over  to  a  wild  and  loose 
profaneness;  to  a  lawless  course  oi godlessness. 

Bp.  Hall. 

Godlike  (god'llk),  a.  1.  Resembling  a  god 
or  God;  divine.  '  GodWre  reason. '  Shak. — 
2.  Of  superior  excellence;  as,  godlike  virtue. 

That  prince  shall  be  so  wise  and  godlike,  as,  by 
established  laws  of  liberty,  to  secure  protection  and 
encouragement  to  the  honest  industry  of  mankind. 

Loeke. 

Godlikeness  (god'lik-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  godlike. 

Godlike-'Wise  (god'lik-wiz),  adv.  In  a  god- 
like manner.  Cowper. 

Godlily  (god'li-li),  adv.  In  a  godly  manner; 
piously;  rigliteously. 

Godliness  (god'li-nes),  re.  [From  godly.]  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  godly;  piety; 
religiousness;  a  careful  observance  of  the 
laws  of  God  and  performance  of  religious 
duties,  proceeding  from  love  and  reverence 
for  the  divine  character  and  commands. 

Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  r  Tim.  iv.  8. 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 
So  didst  tliou  travel  on  life's  common  way, 
In  cheerful  godliness.  l^'ordsujortli. 

Godling  (god 'ling),  n.  A  little  deity;  a 
diminutive  god. 

The  pMny  godlings  of  inferior  race. 

Whose  humble  statues  are  content  with  brass. 

Dryden. 

Godly  (god'li),  a.  1.  Pious;  reverencing  God 
and  his  character  and  laws;  living  in  obe- 
dience to  God's  commands  from  love  to  him 
and  reverence  of  his  character  and  precepts; 
religious;  righteous;  as,  a  godly  person. — 
2.  Conformed  to  or  influenced  by  God's  law; 
as,  a  godly  life. 

Godly  (god'li),  adv.    Piously;  righteously. 

All  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer 
persecution.  2  Tim.  iii.  12. 

Godlyhead  t  (god'li-hed),  n.    [E.  godly,  and 

suffix  Aead.]  Goodness. 
Godmother  (god'mulH-er),  n.    [Ood  and 

mother.]    A  woman  who  becomes  sponsor 

for  a  child  in  baptism.    See  extract  under 

Godfather. 

Godcwn  (go-doun'),  n.  [Malay  godong.]  In 
tlie  East  Indies,  a  warehouse  or  storeroom. 

Godphere  t  (god'fer),  n.  [Probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  godpere,  godfather.]   A  godfather. 

My  godphere  was  a  Rabian  or  a  Jew.   B.  Jonson. 

Godroon  (go-dron'),  n.  [Fr.  godron,  a  ruffle 
or  puff.]  In  arch,  an  inverted  fluting,  bead- 
ing, or  cabling  used  in  various  ornaments  or 
members. 

God's  Acre,  n.  [Lit.  God's  field.]  An  old 
name  for  a  burial-ground — now  revived. 
See  Acre. 

Godsend  (god'send),  n.  Something  sent  by 
God;  an  unlooked-for  acquisition  or  piece 
of  good  fortune. 

It  was  more  like  some  fairy  ^resent.agodsend,  as  our 


familiarly  pious  ancestors  termed  a  benefit  received 
where  the  benefactor  was  unknown.  Lajnb. 
Godship  (god'ship),  n.   Deity;  divinity;  the 
rank  or  character  of  a  god. 

O'er  hills  and  dales  t\\eiT godships  came.  Prior. 

Godsib,t  n.  One  akin  in  God;  one  who  is  a 
sponsor  along  with  another;  a  god-parent; 
a  gossip;  a  godfather. 

A  woman  may  in  no  lesse  sinne  assemble  witli  hire 
godsib,  than  with  hir  owen  fleshly  brother.  Chancer. 

Godsmith  (god'smith),  n.  1.  A  maker  of 
idols. 

Cods  they  had  tried  of  every  shape  and  size 
That  godsmiths  could  produce  or  priests  devise. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  divine  smith ;  as,  Vulcan  was  a  god- 
smith. 

^neas  .  .  .  had  the  same  godsmith  to  forge 
his  arms  as  had  Achilles.  Dryden. 
Godson  (god'sun),  n.   [A.  Sax.  godsunu.]  A 
male  for  whom  another  has  been  sponsor  at 
the  baptismal  font. 

God-speed  (god'sped),  n.  [A  contraction  of 
'  I  wish  that  God  may  speed  you,"  or  O.E.  for 
good  speed,  on  type  of  gospel  (A.  Sax.  g6d- 
si)eii),goodnews.  See  Good-speed.]  Success; 
prosperity;  specifically,  a  prosperous  jour- 
ney. 

Receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him 
God-speed.  2  Jn.  10. 

God's-penny  t  (godz'pen-ni),  n.  An  earnest- 
penny. 

Come  strike  me  luck  with  earnest,  and  draw  the 
writings.    There's  a  God's-penny  for  thee. 

Bean.  &•  Ft. 

God's  Truce,  re.  See  Truce  of  God  under 
Truce. 

God'ward,  God'wardS  (god'werd.god'werdz), 
ado.  Toward  God.  2  Cor.  iii.  4. 
God'Winia  (god-win'i-a),)i.  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Ara- 
ceae.  A  gigantic 
species  (G.gigas) 
discovered  in 
Nicaragua  and 
brought  to  Bri- 
tain, produces 
but  one  very 
large  and  very 
deeply  pedately 
cut  leaf  sup- 
ported on  a 
stalk  10  feet 
long.  The  in- 
florescence ap- 
pears at  a  differ- 
ent time  from 
the  leaf  and 
consists  of  a 
stalk  about  10 
inclies  high 
supporting  the 
spathe  or  flower 
2  feet  long, 
purplish-blue  in 
colour,  with  a 
powerful  car- 
rion-like odour. 
God'Wlt  (god'wit),  n.  [Perhaps  from  A.  Sax. 
god,  good,  and  loiht,  creature,  from  the  excel- 
lenceof  theirflesh.]  The  common  name  of  the 
members  of  a  genus  of  grallatorial  birds  of 
passage  (Limosa),  family  Scolopacida;.  There 
are  several  species,  of  which  two  are  British, 
viz.  the  common  godwit  {L.  melanura)  and 
the  red  godwit  (L.  rufa).  There  are  besides 
the  great  American  godwit,  the  cinereous 
godwit,  tlie  black-tailed  godwit,  tlie  red- 
breasted  godwit,  &c.  Of  these  the  common 
godwit  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  It  has  a  bill 
4  inches  long ;  the  feathers  on  the  head, 
neck,  and  back  are  of  a  liglit  reddish  brown, 
tliose  on  tlie  belly  wliite,  and  the  tail  is 
regularly  barred  with  black  and  white. 
This  bird  frequents  fens  and  tlie  banks  of 
rivers,  and  its  flesh  is  esteemed  a  great  deli- 
cacy. 

Godyeld,  t  Godyieldt  (god'yeld).  [That 
is,  God  yield  (requite  or  reward)  you. 
Comp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  2.  'And 
the  gods  yield  you  for  it. ']  A  terra  of  thanks. 
See  GOD'ILB. 

Goe,  Goen.  Obsolete  forms  of  gone. 
And  now  they  bene  to  heaven  forewent 
Theyr  good  is  with  them  goe.  Spenser. 

Goel,t  a.   (A.  Sax.  geolo,  yellow.]  Yeliovv. 

Hop-roots   .    .  . 
The  goeler  and  younger  the  better  I  love.  Ticsser. 

Goer  (go'er),  11.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
goes,  runs,  walks,  cfec. ;  one  that  has  a  gait 
good  or  bad :  often  applied  to  a  horse  in 
reference  to  his  speed  or  gait,  and  to  a 
watch  in  reference  to  its  time-keeping  qual- 
ities; as,  a  good  goer;  a  safe  goer. — 2.  One 


God7ainza  gigas. — i.  The  plant 
in  leaf.  2,  The  flower  and  root. 
3,  The  flower. 


ch,  c/iain;     fch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  fifo;     j.job;     fi,  Er.  tore;     ng,  sinff;     in,  «Aen;  th,  «Mn;     w,  icig;  wh,  it/iig;   zh,  azuie.— See  KEY. 
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that  transacts  business  between  parties;  a 
!j;o-bet\veen,  in  an  ill  sense :  in  tliis  use 
generally  followed  by  between. 

Let  all  pitiful  ^ocrj-  between  be  called  to  the  world's 
end  after  my  name;  call  them  all  Pandars.  Shak. 

3.  A  foot. 

A  double  mantle,  cast 
Athwart  his  shoulders,  his  faire^iJ^rj-  graced 
With  fitted  shoes.  Chaptnayt. 

Goetyt  (go'e-ti),  n.  [Gr.  goeteia,  witchcraft, 
from  goes,  a  sorcerer.]  Invocation  of  evil 
spirits;  magic.  "Tilagic  ov  goety.'  Rally- 
well. 

Goff  t  (gof),?i.  [See  GovfFF.]  A  foolish  clown. 
[Provincial.] 

GofFt  (gof),  n.    A  stack  or  cock,  as  of  grain. 

'  Stacking  up  a  goff  of  corn. '  Fox. 
Gofif  t  (gof),  n.    Golf  (which  see). 
Goffer  (gofer),  v.t.    [See  Gauffer.]  To 

plait  or  flute;  to  crimp,  as  lace,  &c.  Written 

also  Gauffer. 

Goffer,  Goffering  (.gofer,  gof'er-ing),  n.  An 
ornamental  plaiting,  used  for  the  frills  and 
borders  of  women's  caps,  &c. 

Goffish.t  a.   [SeeGowFF.]  Foolish;  stupid. 

Chaucer. 

Gofnick  (gof'nik),  n.  One  of  the  local  names 
of  the  saury-pike. 

Gog  (gog),  n.  [W.  gog,  activity,  rapidity. 
See  Agog.]   Haste;  ardent  desire  to  go. 

Goget  (go'jet),  n.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  goby. 

Goggle  (gog'l),  i.  [Of  Celtic  origin;  comp. 
W.  gog.  activity ;  gogi,  to  shake ;  Ir.  gog,  a 
nod,  a  slight  motion;  Gael,  gog,  a  nod,  gogach, 
nodding.]   To  strain  or  roll  the  eyes. 

And  winli  and  ^f^jr/*-  like  an  owl.  Hitdibras. 

Goggle  (gog'l),  a.  Full  or  prominent  and 
rolling  or  staring:  said  of  the  eyes. 

The  lone,  sallow  visage,  the  goggle  eyes. 

Sir  JV.  Scott. 

Goggle  (gog'l),  ft.  A  strained  or  affected 
rolling  of  the  eye. 

Others  will  have  such  a  divided  face  between  a 
devout  goggle  and  an  inviting  glance,  that  the  un- 
natural rnixture  will  make  the  best  look  to  be  at  that 
time  ridiculous.  Ld.  Halifax. 

2.  pi.  (a)  in  surg.  instruments  used  to  cure 
squinting  or  the  distortion  of  the  eyes  which 
occasions  it.  (b)  Cylindrical  tubes  in  which 
are  fixed  glasses  for  defending  the  eyes  from 
cold,  dust,  &c. ,  and  sometimes  with  coloured 
glasses  to  abate  the  in  tensity  of  light.  (c)Spec- 
tacles.  [Slang.]— 3.  Blinds  for  horses  that 
are  apt  to  take  fright. 

Goggled  (gog'ld),  a.  Prominent;  staring,  as 
the  eye.    '  Goggled  eyes.'   Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Goggle-eye  (gog'l-i),  n.  A  prominent,  roll- 
ing, or  staring  eye;  squinting;  strabismus. 

Goggle-eyed  (gog'l-id),  a.  Having  promi- 
nent, distorted,  or  rolling  eyes. 

Goggles  (gog-'lz),  n.  pi.   See  Goggle,  n. 

Goglet  (gog'let),  n.  A  sort  of  pottery  jar  or 
earthen  vase  for  keeping  water  cool. 

Going  (go'ing),  11.  1.  The  act  of  moving  in 
any  manner. — 2.  Departure. 

Thy  goiii.!^  is  not  lonely;  with  thee  goes 
Thj'  husband.  Milton. 

3.  Time  of  pregnancy. 

Tlie  time  of  death  has  a  far  greater  latitude  than 
that  of  our  birth,  most  women  coming,  according  to 
their  reckoning,  witliin  the  compass  of  a  fortnight, 
that  is  the  twentietll  part  of  their  going.  Grew. 

4.  Procedure;  way;  course  of  life ;  beha- 
viour; deportment:  used  chiefly  in  the 
plural. 

His  eyes  are  on  the  ways  of  man,  and  he  seeth  all 
\i\sgoi7igs.  Job  xxxiv.  20. 

They  have  seen  thy  goings,  O  God.  even  the 
goings  of  my  God,  my  King,  in  the  sanctuary.  Ps. 
Ixviii.  24. 

— Goings-on,  behaviour;  actions;  conduct: 
used  mostly  in  a  bad  sense. 

Pretty  place  it  must  be  where  they  don't  admit 
women.    Kice  goings-on,  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Caudle. 

yerrold. 

— Going  out,  goings  out,  in  Scrip,  (a)  utmost 
extremity  or  limit;  the  point  where  an  ex- 
tended body  terminates.  Num.  xxxiv.  5,  9. 
(6)  Departure  or  journeying.  Num.  xxxiii.  2. 
—Going  .forth,  in  Scrip,  (a)  border ;  limit. 
Num.  xxxiv.  i.  (6)  An  outlet.  Ezek.  xliv.  5. 
Goitered,  Goitred  (goi'terd),  a.  Affected 
with  goitre. 

Goitre,  Goiter  (goi'ter),  n.  [Fr.  goitre,  from 
L.  guttur,  the  throat.]  Bronchocele;  a  mor- 
liid  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  form- 
ing a  cellular  or  cystose  tumour,  the  cells 
oval,  currant-sized,  or  grape-sizetl,  contain- 
ing a  serous  fluid  or  sometimes  a  caseous 
matter.  Its  position  is  on  the  anterior  part 
of  the  neck.  The  same  disease  affects  the 
testes  and  the  female  breasts,  but  in  these 


A  female  affected  with 
Goitre. 


goitre 


situations  is  not  called  goitre  or  broncho- 
cele. Cellular  sarcoma  is  a  name  applicable 
to  the  disease  in 
all  locations.  The 
disea-:e  is  frequent- 
ly met  with  in  Der- 
byshire, whence  it 
is  called  i)er6^.s/iire 
neck,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely prevalent 
In  some  regions  of 
the  Alps,  Andes, 
and  Himalayas. 
Goitrous  ( goi'tSr- 
us),  a.  [Fr.  golt- 
reux.  See  Goitre.] 
1.  Pertaining  to 
goitre ;  partaking 
of  the  nature  of 
bronchocele.  —  2.  Affected  with 
bronchocele. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  insinuating  that  the 
inhabitants  in  general  are  tith&t  goitrous  or  idiots. 

Co.ve. 

Goket  (gok),  V.  t.    To  stupefy.    B.  Jonson. 

Gola  (go'la),  n.  [L.  gula,  the  throat.]  In 
arch,  a  moulding,  more  commonly  called 
Cyma  Reveisa  or  Ogee.    See  Cyma. 

Golaba  (go-lii'ba),  n.  An  East  Indian  rose- 
water  sprinkler,  generally  made  of  silver. 

Golader,  Golder  (gol'a-der,  gol'der),  n.  In 
the  East  Indies,  a  storehouse-keeper. 

Golandaas,  Golandause  (gol-an-das'),«.  In 
the  East  Indies,  an  artilleryman. 

Gold  (gold),  n.  [A.  Sax.  and  G.  gold;  D. 
goud.  Sc.  gowd,  Sw.  gul.d,  Icel.  gull,  Goth. 
gulth.  From  root  of  yellow.]  1.  A  precious 
metal  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  the 
most  ductile  and  malleable  of  all  the  metals. 
Sym.  Au.  At.  wt.  196.  It  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  of  tlie  metals,  and  not  being  lialile 
to  be  injured  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is 
well  fitted  to  be  used  as  coin.  Its  ductility 
and  malleability  are  very  remarkal)le.  It 
may  be  beaten  into  leaves  so  exceedingly 
thin  that  1  grain  in  weight  will  cover  se 
square  inches,  such  leaves  having  the  thick- 
ness only  of  j^rAooth  part  of  an  inch. 
It  may  also  be  melted  and  remelted  with 
scarcely  any  diminution  of  its  quantity.  It 
is  soluble  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  or  aqua 
regia,  and  in  a  solution  of  chlorine.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  19  3,  or  it  is  about  nineteen 
times  heavier  than  water.  The  fineness  of 
gold  is  estimated  by  carats.  (See  Carat.) 
Jeweller's  gold  is  usually  a  mixture  of  golil 
and  copper  in  the  proportions  of  three- 
fourths  of  pure  gold  with  one-fourth  of  cop- 
per. Gold  is  seldom  used  for  any  purpose  in 
a  state  of  perfect  purity  on  account  of  its  soft- 
ness, but  is  comliined  with  some  other  metal 
to  render  it  harder.  It  is  often  found  native 
in  solid  masses,  as  in  Hungary  and  Peru, 
though  generally  in  combination  with  silver, 
copper,  or  iron.  Gold  is  found  in  the  largest 
quantities  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  It  gen- 
erally occurs  in  metamorphic  rocks  in  con- 
nection with  quartz ;  but  the  most  produc- 
tive diggings  are  in  the  gravels  derived  from 
the  waste  of  auriferous  rocks. — Graphic  gold, 
an  ore  of  tellurium,  consisting  of  tellurium, 
gold,  and  silver,  found  in  Transylvania. 
Called  also  Graphic  Ore.— 2.  Money;  riches; 
wealth. 

P'or  me,  the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce.  Shak. 
The  old  man's  god,  \i\sgold,  has  won  upon  her. 

Bean.  &  Ft. 

3.  A  symbol  of  what  is  valuable  or  much 
prized;  as,  a  heart  of  gold;  their  thoughts 
are  pure  gold.—i.  A  briglit  yellow  colour, 
like  th  it  of  the  metal;  as,  a  flower  edged 
with  gold. — 5.  In  archery,  the  exact  centre 
of  the  target,  so  called  because  marked  with 
gold,  or  of  a  gold  colour. 
Gold  (gold),  n.  The  garden  marigold  (Ca- 
lenduia  officinalis),  also  the  corn  marigold 
(Chrysanthemum  segetum). 
The  crimson  darnel  flower,  the  bhie-bottle,  and  gold. 
Which  though  esteemed  but  weeds,  yet  for  their 
dainty  hues 

And  for  their  scent  not  ill,  they  for  this  purpose 
chuse.  Drayton. 

Gold  (gold),  a.  Made  of  gold;  consisting  of 
gold;  as.  a  gold  chain. 

Goldbeatent  (gold'bet-n),  a.  Gilded. 

Goldbeater  (gold'bet-er),  n.  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  beat  or  foliate  gold  for  gild- 
ing.—Goldbeater's  skin,  the  prepared  outside 
membrane  of  the  large  intestine  of  the  ox, 
used  by  goldbeaters  to  lay  between  the 
leaves  of  the  metal  while  they  beat  it, 
whereby  the  membrane  is  reduced  very 
thin,  and  made  fit  to  be  applied  to  cuts  and 
fresh  wounds. 


Gold-beating  (gold'bet-ing),  n.  The  art  or 
process  of  reducing  gold  to  extremely  thin 
leaves  by  beating  with  a  hammer  so  as  to 
prepare  it  for  use  in  various  kinds  of  gild- 
ing. 

Goldbound  (gold'bound),  a.  Bound  or  en- 
compassed with  gold.  'Gold-bound  brow.' 
Sha/c. 

Gold-cloth  (gold'kloth),  n.  Cloth  woven  of 
threads  of  gold  or  interwoven  with  them. 

Gold  Coast,  n.  In  geog.  the  coast  of  Africa 
where  gold  is  found,  being  a  part  of  the 
coast  of  Guinea. 

Gold-cradle  (gold'kra-dl),  n.  An  apparatus 
employed  at  gold-diggings  for  washing  away 
refuse  matter  from  the  gold.  See  Cradle,  13. 

Gold-cup  (gold'kup),  11.  1.  A  cup  made  of 
gold ;  particularly  such  a  cup  given  as  a 
prize  in  horse-racing,  volunteer  rifle  compe- 
titions, &c.— 2.  A  name  for  various  species  of 
crowfoot  or  Ranunculus,  especially  R.  acris 
and  a.  hulbosus.  Called  also  Buttercup, 
King-cup. 

Gold-cutter  (gold'kut-fer),  n.  A  workman 
who  prepares  gold  for  the  use  of  others. 

Simmonds. 

Gold-digger  (gold'dig-er),  n.  One  who  digs 
for  gold  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Gold-digging  (gold'dig-ing),  n.  1.  The  act 
or  occupation  of  digging  for  gold.  —2.  A  local- 
ity or  region  where  gold  is  found  —generally 
contracted  into  digging,  and  commonly  in 
plural. 

Gold-dust  (gold'dust),  )i.  Gold  in  very  fine 
particles. 

Golden  (gold'n),  a.  1.  Made  of  gold;  con- 
sisting of  gold.— 2.  Of  the  colour  or  lustre 
of  gold;  yellow;  bright;  shining;  splendid; 
as,  the  gulden  sun;  golden  fruit. 

Reclining  soft  on  many  3.  golden  cloud.  Rowe. 

3.  Excellent;  most  valuable;  very  precious; 
as,  the  golden  rule. 

I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.  Shak. 

4.  Happy;  marked  by  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind; as,  the  golden  age. 

Shelley's  atheism  is  rarely  thrust  into  prominence; 
his  leading  thought  is  always  the  golden  future  of 
mankind,  and  his  assaults  are  directed  against  what 
he  considered  superstition  as  the  hindrance  to  the 
ultimate  happiness  of  the  race.  Quart.  Rev. 

5.  Pre-eminently  favourable  or  auspicious; 
as,  a  golden  opportunity.  'When  that  is 
known,  and  golden  time  convents.'  Shak. 
—Golden  age,  that  early  mythological  period 
in  the  history  of  almost  all  races,  fabled  to 
have  been  one  of  primeval  innocence  and 
happy  enjoyments,  in  which  the  earth  was 
common  property,  and  brought  forth  spon- 
taneously all  things  necessary  for  happy 
existence,  while  beasts  of  prey  lived  at 
peace  with  other  animals.— (7oWe»  balls,  the 
three  gilt  balls  placed  in  front  of  a  pawn- 
broker's place  of  business.  The  golden  balls 
form  the  Lombardy  arms,  and  were  assumed 
by  the  colony  of  Lombards  who  settled  in 
London  as  bankers  and  money-lenders. — 
Golden  fleece,  in  class,  myth,  the  fleece  of 
gold  taken  from  the  ram  that  bore  Phryxus 
through  the  air  to  Colchis,  and  in  quest  of 
which  Jason  undertook  the  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition.—  Golden  legend,  the  Aurea  Le- 
genda  of  the  middle  ages.  This  is  the 
most  popular  of  all  hagiological  records, 
and  consists  of  lives  of  saints  and  descrip- 
tions and  histories  of  festivals.  It  was 
written  by  James  de  Voragine,  archbishop 
of  Genoa,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century. — Golden  number,  in  chron.  a  num- 
ber showing  the  year  of  the  moon's  cycle: 
so  called  from  having  formerly  been  written 
in  the  calendar  in  gold.  To  find  the  golden 
number,  add  1  to  the  given  year,  and  divide 
the  sum  by  19,  what  remains  will  be  the 
number  required,  unless  0  remain,  for  then 
19  is  the  golden  number. — Golden  rule,  (a)  in 
arith.  the  rule  of  three  or  rule  of  proportion. 
(b)  In  morals,  the  rule  of  doing  to  others  as 
you  would  be  done  by. 

Golden-beetle  (gold'n-be-tl),  n.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  several  species  of  beetles  of  the 
genus  Chrysomela,  belonging  to  the  tetra- 
merous  section  of  the  order  Chrysonielidse. 
There  are  some  British  species,  but  most  are 
tropical.  Their  most  obvious  characteristic 
is  the  great  l)rilliancy  of  their  colour.  There 
are  none  of  large  size. 

Golden-bug  (gold'n -bug),  n.   An  insect, 

the  Coccinella  septempunctata,  called  also 

Lady-bird,  Lady-cow,  &c. 
Golden-carp,  Golden-fish  (gold'n-karp, 

gold'n-fish),  n.    Same  as  Gold-fish. 
Golden-club  (gold'n-klub),  n.    An  aquatic 

plant  bearing  yellow  flowers(OronJiM)tt  aqiiOr 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abune;    y.  Sc.  iey. 
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tictim,  introduced  into  this  country  from 

North  America. 
Golden-eye  (gold'n-i),  n.  A  species  of  duck, 

the  Clangula  chrysophthahnus.  See  Garkot. 
Golden-flower  (gold'n-flou-er),  n.    A  plant, 

the  corn -marigold  {Chrysanthemum  sege- 

tum).    See  Chrysanthemum. 
Golden-grease  (gold 'n-gres),  n.   A  fee;  a 

bribe.    [Figurative.  ] 

Golden-hair  (gold'n-har),  n.  A  plant,  Chry- 
socoma  commtrea,  nat.  order  Asteraceaj.  It 
is  an  evergreen  slirub  with  yellow  flowers, 
growing  to  the  height  of  6  feet,  cultivated 
in  greenhouses  in  this  country,  to  which  it 
was  brought  from  Cape  Colony. 

Golden-haired  (gold'n- hard),  a.  Having 
yellow  hair. 

Golden-knop  (gold'n-nop),  n.  Same  as  Gol- 
den-bug. 

Golden-lungwort  (gold'n-lung-wert),  n.  A 
plant,  Hieraeium  aurantiacum,  one  of  the 
hawk-weeds,  a  creeping  plant  found  grow- 
ing in  woods  in  Scotland. 

Goldenlyt  (gold'n-li),  adv.  Splendidly;  de- 
lightfully. 

My  brother  Jaques  he  keeps  at  scliool,  and  report 
speaks  j^cp/den/y  of  Iiis  profit.  Shak. 

Golden-maidenhair  (gold'n-mad-n-har),  n. 
A  moss,  Pohjtricliuin  commune.  It  is  some- 
times made  into  brushes  and  mats. 

Golden  Mouse-ear,  n.  A  plant,  Hieraeium 
pilosella,  one  of  tlie  most  attractive  of  the 
hawk-weeds,  common  on  heaths  and  in  dry 
pastures,  a  dwarf  plant  with  elliptical  leaves 
exhibiting  on  the  upper  surface  scattered 
long  hairs.  It  bears  on  leafless  stalks  a 
single  bright  yellow  flower-head. 

Golden-pheasant  (gold'n-fez-ant),  n.  Pha- 
sianus  picUis,  a  beautiful  species  of  pheas- 
ant belonging  to  China.   See  Pheasant. 

Goldenrod  (gold'n-rod),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Solidago,  nat. 
order  Compositse. 

Goldenrod-tree  (gold'n-rod-tre),  n.  Bosea 
vervamora,  a  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Canary 
Isles.   See  Bosea. 

Golden-samphire  (gold'n-sam-flr),  n.  A 
plant, /jHiZa  (;/-if7ii)ioidc5,an  evergreen  frame- 
plant  brought  to  England  from  Greece. 

Golden-saxifrage  (gold'n -sak-si-f raj ),  n. 
The  popular  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Chrysospleniuin,  a  small  genus  of  Saxifra- 
gaeex,  consisting  of  annual  or  perennial 
rather  succulent  herbs,  with  alternate  or 
opposite  crenate  leaves,  and  inconspicuous 
greenish  axillary  and  terminal  flowers.  They 
are  natives  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe, 
the  Himalayas,  and  parts  of  America.  There 
are  two  British  species. 

Golden-sloptt  (gold'n-slopt),  a.  Wearing 
golden  buskins.  '  Some  shy  golden-slopt 
Castalio. '  Marston. 

Golden-sulphide  (gold'n-sul-fid),  n.  A  sul- 
phide of  antimony,  prepared  by  precipitat- 
ing antiraonic  acid  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. 

Golden-thistle  (gold'n-this-l),  n.  A  popu- 
lar name  for  the  yellow-flowered  species  of 
Scolymus. 

Golden -tressed  (gold'n- trest),  a.  Having 
tresses  like  gold. 

Golden-wasp  (gold'n-wosp),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  the  Chrysidida;,  a  tribe  of  hymenop- 
terous  insects,  which,  in  the  richness  of  their 
colours,  vie  with  the  humming-birds.  The 
most  connnon,  and  also  the  most  beautiful 
British  species,  is  the  Chrysis  ignita,  about 
the  size  of  a  common  window-fly.  It  is  of  a 
rich  deep  blue-green  colour  on  the  head  and 
thorax,  with  the  abdomen  of  a  burnished 
golden-copper  hue.  The  golden  wasps  de- 
posit their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  hymen- 
optera,  their  larvae  destroying  those  of  these 
insects. 

Golder,  n.   See  Golader. 

Gold-fever  (gold'fe-ver),  n.   A  mania  for 

digging  or  otherwise  searching  for  gold. 
Gold-field  (gold'f  eld),  n.  A  district  or  region 

where  gold  is  found. 

Goldfinch  (gold'finsh),  n.  [A.  Sax.  goldfinc.] 
The  Fri.ngilla  carduelis  (Carduelis  elegans), 
a  common  British  bird,  so  named  from  the 
yellow  markings  on  its  wings.  Its  brilliant 
plumage,  soft  and  pleasant  song,  and  do- 
cility make  it  a  favourite  cage-bird.  Gold- 
finches feed  on  various  kinds  of  seeds,  par- 
ticularly tliose  of  the  thistle,  dandelion,  and 
groundsel. 

Gold-finder  (gold'find-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
finds  gold.— 2.  t  One  who  empties  privies. 

As  our  ^old-finders,  they  have  the  honovir  in  the 
ni^ht  and  darkness  to  thrive  on  stench  and  excre- 
ments. Feltham. 

Gold-finny  (gold'fln-i),  n.    A  fish,  a  kind  of 


wrasse, the  Crenilabrus cornubicus;  also  same 
as  Gold-sinny. 

Goldfish,  Goidenfish  (goid'flsh,  goid'n-fish), 

n.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Cyprinus,  of  the  size 
of  a  pilchard,  so  named  from  its  bright 
colour.  These  fishes  are  reared  by  the  Chinese 
in  small  ponds,  in  basins,  or  porcelain  ves- 
sels, and  kept  for  ornament,  and  are  now 
largely  bred  in  ponds,  tanks,  or  glass  ves- 
sels in  this  country. 

Gold-foil  (gold'foil),  n.  A  thin  sheet  of  gold 
used  by  dentists  and  others.  Simmonds. 

Gold-hammer  (gold'ham-mer),  n.  A  kind 
of  bird,  the  yellow-hammer  (which  see). 

Gold-hewen,t  a.  Of  a  gold  hue  or  colour. 
Chaucer. 

Gold-hunter  (gold'hunt-er),  n.    One  who 

eagerly  seeks  after  gold. 
Goldie,  Goldspink  (gold'i,  gold'spingk),  n. 

Local  names  of  the  goldfinch. 
Golding  (gold'ing),  n.   A  sort  of  apple. 
Gold-lace  (gold'las),  n.  A  lace  wrought  with 

gold  or  gilt  thread. 

Gold-latten  (gold'lat-en),  n.  Plates  of  gold, 
or  of  other  metal  covered  with  gold. 

Gold-leaf  (gold'lef),  n.  Gold  foliated  or 
beaten  into  a  thin  leaf.  The  gold  is  beaten  oi) 
a  block  of  marble  with  hammers  of  polished 
iron,  and  is  thus  reduced  to  the  thick- 
ness of  paper.  It  is  then  cut  into  pieces 
about  an  inch  square,  and  placed  between 
skins  (see  Goldbeater),  beaten  thinner, 
and  divided  into  squares,  and  again  beaten, 
until  it  has  acquired  the  necessary  degree 
of  thinness. — Gold-leaf  electroscope,  an  in- 
strument for  detecting  the  presence  of  elec- 
tricity by  the  divergence  of  two  slips  of 
golil-leaf  inclosed  in  a  glass  case.  See  Elec- 
troscope. 

Goldless  (gold'les),  a.  Destitute  of  gold. 
'The  goldless  age,  where  gold  disturbs  no 
dreams.'  Byron. 

Gold-lily  (gold'li-li),  n.    The  yellow  lily. 

She  moves  among  my  visions  of  the  lake  .  .  . 

Wliile       g'old-ltly  blows,  and  overhead 

The  hglit  cloud  smoulders  on  the  summer  crag. 

Tejiiiysoji. 

Goldney  (gold'ne),  n.  A  fish,  the  gilthead 
or  golden  wrasse. 

Gold-of-pleasure  (gold'ov-ple-zhiir),  n.  A 
cruciferous  annual  plant,  Camelina  sativa, 
frequently  found  in  flax  fields  in  this  country 
though  supposed  not  to  be  a  native.  On  the 
Continent  it  lias  long  been  cultivated  for  its 
seeds,  from  which  an  oil  is  obtained. 

Gold-plate  (gold'plat),  n.  Vessels,  dishes, 
spoons,  &c.,  of  gold. 

Gold-printer  (gold'print-er),  ii.  A  printer 
who  does  ornamental  printing,  letterpress 
or  lithography,  in  gold.  Sumnonds. 

Gold-printing  (gold'print-ing),  n.  The  art 
or  process  of  producing  ornamental  print- 
ing in  gold. 

Gold-proof  (gold'prof),  a.  Proof  against 
bribery  or  temptation  by  money. 

This  is  most  strange.    Art  t.ho\\  ^cld-pror/i 
There's  for  thee.  Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Gold-sinny  (gold'sin-i),  ii.  A  fish,  a  kind  of 
wrasse,  Ctenolabrus  rupestris;  also  same  as 
Gold-finny. 

Gold-size  (gold'slz),  n.  A  size  or  glue  used 
as  a  surface  on  which  to  apply  gold-leaf; 
a  mixture  of  chrome  and  varnish  used  in 
gold-printing  and  for  other  purposes. 

Goldsmith  (gold'smitli),  m.  1.  An  artisan 
who  manufactures  vessels  and  ornaments 
of  gold.— 2. t  A  banker;  one  who  manages 
the  pecuniary  concerns  of  otliers,  goldsmiths 
having  formerly  acted  as  bankers. 

The  goldsmith  or  scrivener,  who  takes  all  your 
fortune  to  dispose  of,  when  he  has  beforehand  re- 
solved to  break  the  following  day,  does  surely  de- 
serve the  gallows.  Swift. 

Goldsmithrie.ti-  Goldsmith's  work.  Chau- 
cer. 

Goldsmiths'-note  (gold'smiths-not),  n.  The 
name  given  to  the  earliest  form  of  bank- 
note, from  the  fact  that  it  was  issued  by 
goldsmiths. 

Gold-spink  (gold'spingk),  n.  A  local  name 
of  the  goldfinch. 

Gold-stick  (gold'stik),  n.  A  title  given  to 
colonels  of  the  Britisli  Life  Guards  and  to 
captains  of  the  gentlemen-at-arms,  from  the 
gilt  rods  which  they  bear  when  attending 
the  sovereign  on  state  occasions. 

Gold-thread  (gold'thred),  n.  1,  A  thread 
formed  of  flattened  gold  laid  over  a  thread 
of  silk  by  twisting  it  with  a  wheel  and  iron 
bobbins;  also,  the  same  as  Gold-wire.  —1.  In 
the  United  States,  a  ranunculaceous  ever- 
green plant,  Coptis  trifolia,  so  called  from 
its  fibrous  yellow  roots. 

Gold-washer  (gol.l'wosli-er),  n.  l.  One  who 
washes  away  the  refuse  from  gold  ore,  as  in 


a  cradle.— 2.  The  instrument  employed  iu 
washing  the  refuse  from  gold. 

Gold-wire  (gold'wir),  n.  An  ingot  of  silver 
superficially  covered  with  gold  and  drawn 
through  a  great  number  of  holes  of  different 
sizes,  until  it  is  brought  to  the  requisite 
fineness    Called  also  Gold-thread. 

Goldylocks  (gold'i-loks),  n.  A  name  given 
to  certain  plants  of  the  genus  Chrysocoma. 
so  called  from  the  tufts  of  yellow  flowers 
which  terminate  their  stems. 

Goletjt  n.    The  throat  or  gullet.  Chaucer. 

Golf  (golf),  n.  [D.  kolf;  G.  Icolbe,  a  club. 
See  Club.]  A  game  played  with  clubs  and 
balls,  generally  over  large  commons,  downs, 
or  links,  where  a  series  of  small  i-ound  holes 
are  cut  in  the  turf  at  distances  of  from  100 
to  500  yards  from  each  other,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  a  circuit 
or  round.  The  rival  players  are  one  on 
each  side,  or  two  against  two,  in  which  case 
the  two  partners  strike  the  ball  on  their 
side  alternately.  The  object  of  the  game  is. 
starting  from  the  first  hole,  to  drive  the  ball 
into  the  next  hole  with  as  few  strokes  as 
possible,  and  so  on  with  all  the  holes  in  suc- 
cession, the  side  which  holes  its  ball  on  any 
occasion  with  the  fewest  strokes  being  said 
to  gain  the  hole.  The  match  is  usually 
decided  by  the  greatest  number  of  holes 
gained  in  one  or  more  rounds.  Golf,  which 
for  a  long  time  was  a  game  almost  entirely 
confined  to  Scotland,  is  now  established 
south  of  the  Tweed  and  in  many  of  the 
British  colonies. 

Golf-club  (golf'klub),  n.  1.  A  club  used  in  the 
game  of  golf.  Tliese  are  of  different  uses, 
and  have  different  names  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  respectively 
designed;  thus  one  is  called  the  driver,  an- 
other the  putter,  a  third  the  spoon,  a  fourth 
the  cleelc,  <fcc.  — 2.  An  association  formed  for 
practising  golf  playing. 

Golfer  (golfer),  n.    One  who  plays  golf. 

Golgotha  (gol'go-tha),  n.  [Heb.,  'the  place 
of  a  skull. ']   A  charnel-house. 

Goliardery  (gd'li-ard-fer-i),  n.  [From  the 
Goliards,  a  kind  of  monkish  rhapsodists.] 
A  satirical  kind  of  poetry  in  the  middle  ages. 
MUman. 

Goliath-heetle  (g6-li'ath-be-tl),n.  [From  the 
large  size  of  some  of  tlie  species.]  The  po- 
pular name  of  the  beetles  of  the  genus  Golia- 
thus,  natives  of  Africa  and  South  America, 
remarkable  for  their  large  size,  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  beauty  and  rarity  much  prized 
by  collectors.  There  are  several  species, 
as  G.  cacicus  (goliath-beetle  proper),  G.  poly- 
phemus,  G.  micans,  &c.  G.  cacicus.  a  South 
American  species,  is  roasted  and  eaten  by 
the  natives  of  the  district  it  inhabits,  who 
regard  it  as  a  great  dainty.  It  attains  a 
length  of  4  inches. 

Goliathus  (go-li'a-thus),  n.  The  genus  to 
which  the  goliath-beetles  belong.  See  pre- 
ceding article. 

Golione,t       A  kind  of  gown.  Halliwell. 
Goll  t  (gol),  n.    [Probably  the  Celtic  form  of 

L.  vola,  the  palm  of  the  hand.]  A  hand; 

a  paw ;  a  claw. 

Fy,  Mr.  Constable,  what  golls  you  have?  Is  jus- 
tice so  blind  you  cannot  see  to  wash  your  hands? 

Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Gollach  (gol'lach),  n.  [Gael,  gohhlach, 
forked.]  A  name  of  the  earwig  (Foificula 
auricularia);  applied  also  to  beetles  in  gen- 
eral and  some  other  insects.  [Scotch.] 

Goloe-shoe  (go-lo'sho),  n.  [From  golosh  or 
galoche;  or  W.  golo,  a  covering,  and  E.  shoe.] 
An  overshoe;  a  shoe  worn  over  another  to 
keep  the  foot  dry. 

Colore  (go-16r'),  n.    Same  as  Galore. 
Goloshe  (go-losh'),  n.  An  overshoe,  now  gen- 
erally made  of  vulcanized  india-rubber.  See 

GALOCHE. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  dirt  of  our  streets  is  not 
quite  over  his  shoes,  so  that  he  can  walk  dry.  If  he 
would  wear  goloshes  as  I  do,  he  would  have  no 
cause  of  complaint.  Sheridan. 

Golpe  (golp),  n.    In  her.  a  roundlet  of  a 

purple  colour. 
Golt  (golt),  n.    Same  as  Gault. 
Gom.t  Goman.t  n.  [A.  Sax.  and  Goth,  guma, 

a  man.]  A  man;  a  person,  whether  male  or 

female. 

Rich.  Lady,  well  met. 

Fran.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

Rich.  A  scornful  gojn.  lVidQ7u,  Old  play. 
Gomarite,Gomarist  (go'mar-it,  go'mar-ist), 
n.  A  follower  of  Francis  Gomar,  a  Dutch 
disciple  of  Calvin  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  sect,  otherwise  called  Dutch  Re- 
monstrants, very  strongly  opposed  the  doc- 
trines of  Arminius,  adhering  as  rigidly  to 
those  of  Calvin. 


ch,  c/iain;     eh,  Sc.  locft;     g,  30;  j.job; 


n,  Fr.  tow;     ng,  smg;     TH,  then;  th,  thm;    w,  M)ig;   wh,  whig;  zh,  azure.  —See  Key. 
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Gombo  (gom'bo),  n.    Same  as  Gumbo. 
Gome  (gom),  71.    [Probably  a  corruption  of 

eoom  (which  see).]   The  black  grease  of  a 

cart-wheel. 

Gomeh  feo'nia),  n.  In  India,  a  handful: 
lit.  as  many  rice-stallvs.  witli  ears  attached, 
as  can  be  grasped  with  the  hand. 

Gomelin  (gom'el-in),  n.  A  kind  of  German 
dextrine  or  starcli  made  from  potatoes,  used 
by  weavers  as  glue  for  cotton  warps  and  for 
dressing  printed  calicoes. 

Gomer  (go'mer),  n.  A  Hebrew  measure.  See 
Homer. 

Gomer  (go'mer),  n.  [After  its  inventor 
Gomer.]  A  particular  form  of  chamber  in 
ordnance,  consisting  in  a  conical  narrowing 
of  tlie  bore  towards  its  inner  end.  It  was 
first  devised  for  the  service  of  mortars  in 
the  wars  of  tlie  first  Napoleon. 

Gomerel,  Gamphrel  (gom'er-el,  gamfrel), 
II.  [Perhaps  a  c(U-ruption  from  Fr.  goimfre, 
goinfre,  one  wlio  eats  much  and  dirtily,  a 
gormandizer;  comp.  also  Icel.  gamhra,  to 
brag,  to  prate.]  A  stupid  or  senseless  fellow; 
a  blockhead.  [Scotch.] 

Gomlall  (gom'la),  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a 
water-jug  or  ewer. 

Gomme,t  «•    Gum.  Chaucer. 

Gommer  (gom'er),  n.  Ame\-\y\\ea.i  (Tritieum 
aiii.t/leiim)  deprived  of  its  husks  by  means 
of  millstones,  much  esteemed  in  and  around 
Darmstadt  in  the  preparation  of  soups. 

GompMaslS  (gom-fi'a-sis),  n.  [Gr. ,  tooth- 
ache] In  med.  looseness  of  the  teeth  (par- 
ticularly tlie  molars)  in  tlieir  sockets. 

Gomphocarpus  (gom'fo-kar-pus),  n.  [Gr. 
gomjihon,  a  nail,  and  Icarpos,  fruit.]  A  genus 
of  African  and  Arabian  plants,  nat.  order 
Asclepiadaceoe,  the  leaves  of  one  species  of 
which  ((?.  fruticosus)  is  used  for  adulterating 
senna. 

GompholObium  (gom-fo-lo'bi-um),  n.  [Gr. 
gomplws,  a  nail  or  club,  and  lobion,  for 
lobos,  the  capsule  or  pod  of  leguminous 
plants.]  An  Australian  genus  of  shrubby 
Leguminosa;,  with  alternate  simple  or  com- 
pound leaves,  usually  terminal  red  or  yellow 
flowers,  and  spherical  or  oblong  many-seeded 
pods.  G.  uneinatum  is  poisonous  to  sheep. 
They  are  all  greenhouse  plants  in  this 
country. 

Gomphonenia  (gom-fo-ne'ma),  n.  [Gr.  gom- 
phos,  a  club,  and  neina,  a  filament,  from  neu, 
to  spin.]  A  genus  of  Diatomacea;  having  se- 
veral frustules  attached  to  a  branched  stalk. 

GoraphOSiS  (gom-fo'sis),  n.  [Gr.,  from  gom- 
plioo,  to  Ijolt  togetlier,  from  gomphos,  a  clulj, 
a  nail.]  In  anat.  an  immovable  articula- 
tion in  which  one  bone  is  received  into  an- 
other, like  a  nail  or  peg  into  its  hole,  occur- 
ring only  in  tlie  articulations  of  the  teeth 
with  the  alveoli.  It  is  also  called  Articu- 
lation hij  I mpln.ntatioii. 

Gomphrsena,  Gomphrena  (gom-fre'na),  n. 
[Corrupt  form  of  L.  groinphmiia,  name  used 
by  Pliny  of  a  kind  of  amaranth.]  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Amaranthacea;, 
chiefly  natives  of  tropical  America,  consist- 
ing of  undershrubs  or  herbs  with  opposite 
leaves  and  (often  white  or  red)  flowers  in 
lax  spikes  or  gloljular  heads.  G.  glohosa  i.-i 
in  cultivation. 

Gomuti  (go-mii'ti),  n.    The  Malayan  name 


Gomuti  Palm  {Sa^uerus  saccharijer). 

for  the  sago-palm  (Saguerus  saccharifer), 
which  yields  a  bristly  fibre  resembling  black 


horsehair,  known  by  tlie  same  name.  This 
fibre,  which  is  also  called  Jljoo,  is  manufac- 
tured into  cordage,  plaited  into  ornaments, 
employed  for  thatching,  and  put  to  various 
otlier  similar  uses. 

Gon,t  v.i.  inf.  and  pres.  tense  pi.  of  go. 
Chaucer. 

Gonakie  (go-na-keO,  n.  An  African  name 
for  Acacia  Adansonii,  which  yields  good 
building  timber. 

Gondola  (gon'do-la),  n.  [It.;  origin  un- 
known.] A  flat-bottomed  boat,  very  long 
and  narrow,  used  at  Venice  in  Italy  on  the 
canals.   A  gondola  of  middle  size  is  about 


Gondola. 

30  feet  long  and  4  broad,  terminating  at 
each  end  in  a  sharp  point  or  peak  rising 
to  the  height  of  5  feet.  Towards  the  centre 
there  is  a  curtained  chamber  for  the  pas- 
sengers. 
Didst  ever  see  aj^o^tdo/n  ^  for  fear 

You  should  not,  I'll  describe  it  you  exactly: 
'Tis  a  \on^  covered  boat  that's  cnmmon  here. 

Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly  but  compactly. 
Row'd  by  two  rowers,  each  call'd  '  gondolier,' 

It  .s^lides  along  the  water  looking  blackly. 
Just  like  a  coffin  clapt  in  a  canoe. 
Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  do. 

Byron. 

2.  A  flat-bottomed  boat  for  carrying  produce 
and  the  like.  [United  States.]— 3.  A  long 
platform  car,  with  no  or  very  low  sides, 
used  on  railways.  [United  States.] 
Gondolet  (gon'do-let),  n.  A  small  gondola. 
31 00  re. 

Gondolier  (gon-do-lerO,  n.  A  man  who  rows 
a  gondola. 

In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more. 

And  silent  rows  the  snnglGSS  ^ondph'er.  Byro7i. 

Gone  (gon),  pp.  of  go. 

Gonfalon,  Gonfanon  (gon'fa-lon,  gon'fa- 
non),  n.  [Fr.  gon- 
Jalon;  It.  gonfa- 
lone ;  L.L.  gunt- 
fano ;  from  O.  G. 
guntfano — gunt,  a 
combat,  and  fano, 
a  banner.  Comp. 
A.  Sax.  gUthfano— 
gUth,  war,  and 
/flKo,  a  banner.]  An 
ensign  or  standard; 
especially  an  en- 
sign having  two  or 
three  streamers  or 
tails,  fixed  on  a 
frame  made  to  turn 
like  a  ship's  vane, 
or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Papal  gonfalon,  suspended  from  a 
pole  similarly  to  a  sail  from  a  mast.  The 
[lerson  intrusted  with  the  gonfalon  in  many 
of  tlie  medieval  republican  cities  of  Italy 
was  often  the  chief  personage  in  the  state. 

Helmet  and  shield,  and  spear  goiifalnji. 
Streaming  a  baleful  light  that  was  not  of  the  sun. 

Rogers. 

Gonfalonier  (gon'fal-o-ner"),  «.  A  chief 
standard-bearer.    See  GONFALON. 

Had  she  {Florence)  not  her  private  councils  de- 
bating, her  great  council  resolving,  and  her  magis- 
trates executing?   Was  not  the  rotation,  too,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  annual  election  oi'iiZ'C  gonfalonier  t 
Bf.  Ifren. 

Gongt  (gong),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gang,  a  privy,  a  pas- 
sage. .See  Go.  ]  A  privy  or  j'akes.  Chaucer. 

Gong  (gong),  ?i.  [JIalay.]  A  Chinese  musi- 
cal instrument  made  of  a  mixed  metal  of 
cojjper  (about  seventy-eight  parts)  and  tin 
(about  twenty -two  parts),  in  form  like  a 
round  flat  dish  with  a  rim  2  to  3  inches  in 
depth.  It  is  struck  by  a  kind  of  drum- 
stick, tlie  head  of  which  is  covered  with 
leather,  and  is  used  for  the  purposes  of 
making  loud  sonorous  signals,  of  m.irking 
time,  and  of  adding  to  the  clangour  of  mar- 
tial instruments. — 2.  In  mack,  a  stationary 
bell  whose  hammer  is  moved  by  a  wire  or 
cord,  as  in  the  engine-room  of  a  steamer. 

Gong-gong  (gong'gong),  n.  A  kind  of  cym- 
bal made  of  copper  alloy;  a  gong. 

Gong-metal  (gong'met-al),  n.  The  metal  of 


Gonfalon. 


which  gongs  are  made;  an  alloy  consisting 
of  about  seventy-eight  parts  of  copper  and 
twenty-two  of  tin. 

Gongonha  (gon-gon'ya),  n.  A  variety  of 
mate  or  Paraguay  tea  used  in  Brazil,  pre- 
pared from  the  leaves  of  Ilex  Gongonha  and 
/.  Theezans  (jjaraguensis),  species  of  holly. 

Gongora  (gon-go'ra),  n.  [In  lionour  of  Don 
A.  C.  y  Gongora,  a  viceroy  of  New  Granada.] 
A  singular  genus  of  orchids  found  growing 
on  tree  stems  in  tropical  America.  They 
have  oblong,  grooved,  two-leaved  pseudo- 
bulbs,  the  leaves  broadly  lance -shaped, 
plaited,  and  a  foot  or  more  in  lengtli.  Grow- 
ing from  tlie  base  of  the  pseudo-liulbs  are 
drooping  flower  racemes  sometimes  2  feet 
long.    Over  a  dozen  species  are  known. 

Gongylospermeae  (gon'ji-lo-sper"me-e),  n. 
pi.  [Gr.  goiigylos,  I'ound,  and  speriita,  seed.] 
A  division  of  rose-spored  alga;,  containing 
those  genera  in  which  the  spores  are  col- 
lected without  order  in  a  mucous  or  mem- 
branaceous mother-cell.  The  division  in- 
cludes the  Ceraniiaceae,  Ehodymeniaceae, 
and  Cryptonemiacea;. 

GongylUS  (gon'ji-lus),  n.  [Gr.  gongylos, 
round.]  In  bot.  (o)  a  name  given  to  a  spore 
of  certain  fungi.  (&)  A  round,  hard,  decidu- 
ous body  connected  with  the  reproduction 
of  certain  sea-weeds. 

Goniaster  (go-ni-as'ter),  n.  [Gr.  gonia,  an 
angle,  and  aster,  a  star.  ]  A  genus  of  star- 
fishes found  in  a  living  state,  and  occurring 
also  fossil  in  the  green-sand,  chalk,  and  elder 
tertiaries:  often  called  Cushion-stars. 

Goniatites  (g6'ni-a-ti"tez),  n.  [Gr.  gonia,  an 
angle.]  An  extinct  genus  of  fossil  sliells,  be- 
longing to  tlie  dibranchiate  cephalopodous 
molluscs  and  family  of  Ammonites. 

Gonidia  (go-ni'di-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  go7ie,  gener- 
ation, and  eic?o,s,  appearance.]  In  bot.  a  name 
applied  to  tlie  secondary,  reproductive, 
green,  spherical  cells  in  the  thallnsof  lichens 
immediately  below  the  surface,  forming  the 
distinctive  mark  between  those  plants  and 
fungi. 

Goniometer  (go-nl-om'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  gonia, 
angle,  and  metron,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  solid  angles,  or  the  in- 
clination of  planes,  particularly  the  angles 
formed  by  the  faces  of  crystals. —  Reflect- 
ing goniometer,  an  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  angles  of  crystals  by  determining 
through  what  angular  space  the  crystal 
must  be  turneil  so  tliat  two  rays  reflected 
from  two  surfaces  successively  shall  have 
the  same  direction. 

Goniometric,  Goniometrical  (go'ni-o- 
mef'rik,  go'ni-o-met"rik-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  determined  by  a  goniometer. 

Goniometry  (go-ni-om'et-ri),  n.  The  art  of 
measuring  solid  angles. 

Goniophdlis  (go-ni-of'ol-is),  n.  [Gr.  gonia, 
an  angle,  and  pholis,  a  scale  or  scute.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  crocodiles,  so  named  from  the 
angular  sliape  of  tlieir  scales  or  scutes. 
Their  teeth,  bones,  and  dermal  scutes  occur 
in  the  Purbeck  and  Wealden  strata.  Some- 
times called  the  Swanage  crocodile,  from 
the  fine  specimen  now  in  the  IJritish 
Museum  having  been  found  in  that  locality. 

Gonne,t  n.    A  gun.  Chaucer. 

Gonnen.t  Gonne.t  pret.  pi.  of  ginne,  to 

begin.  Chaucer. 

Gonoblastidia  (go'no-lilas-ti"di-a),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  gonos,  offspring,  and  blastidion,  dim.  of 
blastos,  a  bud.]  In  zool.  the  name  applied 
to  the  processes  which  carry  the  reproduc- 
tive receptacles  or  gonophores  in  many  of 
the  hydrozoa  or  zoophytes. 

Gonocalyx  (go-no-ka'liks),  n.  [Gr.  gonos,  a 
bud,  and  kalyx,  a  cup.]  In  zool.  tlie  swim- 
ming bell  in  a  medusiform  gonophore  which 
is  not  detached. 

Gonof,  Gonoph  (gon'of),  n.  [A  Hebrew  word 
meaning  tiiief. ]  A  tliief  or  amateur  pick- 
pocket.   Dickens.  [Slang.] 

Gonophore  (gon'o-for),  n.  [Gr.  gonos,  seed, 
and  phoreo,  to  liear.]  1.  In  bot.  the  short 
stalk  which  bears  the  stamens  and  carpels 
in  Anonacea;,  &c. —  2.  In  zool.  one  of  the 
generative  buds  or  receptacles  of  the  re- 
productive elements  in  the  hydrozoa  or 
zoophytes. 

Gonoplacidse,  Gonoplacians  (go-no-piii'si- 
de,  go-no-pla'shanz),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  gonu,  knee, 
plax,  anything  flat,  a  plane,  and  eidos,  resem- 
blance.] A  family  of  brachyurous  crusta- 
ceans, whose  carapace  is  either  square  or 
rhomboidal,  and  much  wider  than  it  is  long. 
There  is  one  British  species.  Several  occur 
fossil. 

Gonoplax  (go'no-plaks),  n.  [See  the  pre- 
ceding article.  ]   A  genus  of  decapod  short- 
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tailed  crustaceans,  the  type  of  the  family 
Gonoplacida;  (wiiich  see). 
Gonopteryx  (gou-op'ter-il<s),  n.  [Gr.  gonu, 
the  knee,  and  pteryx,  a  wing.]  A  genus  of 
lepidopterous  insects,  tlie  brimstone  or 
sulpliur  butterflies,  remarkable  for  their 
rapidity  of  fliglit  and  migratory  habits. 
The  G.  rhainnCis  one  of  the  earliest  among 
the  Papilionida;  that  makes  its  appearance, 
sometimes  iu  favourable  weather  even  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  February.  The  male 
is  of  a  pure  sulphur-yellow  above ;  the 
female  is  paler. 

Gonorrhea,  Gonorrhoea  (go-no-re'a),  n. 
[Gr.  gonon/ioia—f/onos,  semen,  and  rheo,  to 
flow.]  A  specific  contagious  inflammation 
of  the  male  urethra  or  the  female  vagina, 
attended,  from  its  early  stages,  with  a  pro- 
fuse secretion  of  much  mucus  intermingled 
with  a  little  pus.  This  secretion  contains 
the  contagion  of  the  disease. 

Gonosome  (go'nO-som),  n.  [Gr.  goiios,  off- 
spring, and  soma,  Ijody.]  In  zool.  a  collec- 
tive term  for  the  reproductive  zooids  of  a 
hydrozoon. 

Gonotlieca  (go-no-theica),  n.  [Gr.  gonos,  off- 
spring, and  theke,  a  case.]  In  zool.  thechitin- 
ous  receptacle  within  which  the  gonophores 
of  certain  of  the  hydrozoa  are  produced. 

Gonys  (go'nis),  iL  [Gr.  j/oiiw,  the  knee.]  In 
ornith.  the  inferior  margin  of  the  symphysis 
of  the  lower  jaw  or  the  united  extremities 
of  the  gnathidia. 

Good  (gud),  a.  [Found  in  slightly  varying 
forms  throughout  the  Teutonic  languages. 
See  God,  where  tlie  different  forms  of  the 
word  are  shown  as  contrasted  with  those  of 
God.]  1.  Conducive,  in  general,  to  any  end 
or  purpose,  as  health  or  happiness;  service- 
able; advantageous;  beneficial;  profitable; 
wholesome ;  suitable ;  useful ;  fit ;  proper ; 
right. 

It  is  noi£-ood  that  the  man  should  be  alone. 

Gen.  ii.  i8. 

The  water  of  Nilus  is  excellent  ^ood  for  hypochon- 
driac melancholy.  Bacon. 

2.  Possessing  desirable  or  valuable  physical 
qualities:  opposed  to  had,  '  Good  wine  needs 
no  bush. '  SliaJc,  '  A  good  yoke  of  bullocks. ' 
Sliak. — 3.  Possessing  moral  excellence  or 
virtue;  virtuous;  worthy;  righteous;  duti- 
ful; pious;  religious. 

Yet  peradventure  for  3.  ^ood  man  some  would  even 
dare  to  die.  Rom.  v.  7. 

The  only  son  of  light. 
In  a  dark  ag^e,  against  example  ^-ood. 
Against  all  allurement.  Milton, 

i.  Excellent;  valuable;  precious. 

A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master 
spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a 
hfe  beyond  life.  MillOH. 

.5.  Kind ;  benevolent ;  humane  ;  merciful  ; 
gracious;  propitious;  friendly :  with  to  or 
towards.  'The  men  were  very  good  ions.' 
1  Sam.  XXV.  15.— 6.  Serviceable;  suitable; 
adapted ;  fitted ;  convenient ;  suited :  fre- 
quently with/oc. 

All  quality  that  is  ffood  for  anything  is  founded 
originally  in  merit.  Jeremy  Collier. 

7.  Clever;  skilful;  dexterous;  handy.  'A good 
workman. '  Shale. 

Those  are  generally  i^ood  at  flattering  who  are 
jrood  for  nothing  else.  Son/It. 

8.  Adequate;  sufficient;  competent;  valid. 

My  reasons  are  both  s'ood  and  weighty.  Shak. 

9.  To  be  depended  upon  for  the  discharge  of 
obligations  incurred;  of  sufficient  pecuniary 
ability  or  of  unimpaired  credit;  able  to  fulfil 
engagements. 

My  meaning  in  saying  he  is  3,good  man,  is  to  have 
you  understand  me  that  he  is  sufficient.  ...  I  think 
I  may  take  his  bonds.  Slink. 

10.  Real;  actual;  serious.  'Good  earnest.' 
Shale. — 11.  Considerable;  more  than  a  little. 

The  curiosity  of  the  public  went  a  good  way  to 
maintain  an  unabated  interest  in  these  publications. 

Sir  IV,  Scott. 

12.  Not  deficient ;  full ;  complete.  '  Good 
measure.'  Luke  vi.  38. — 13.  Not  blemished; 
unsullied ;  immaculate ;  fair ;  honourable. 
'A  g'ood  name.'  Eccl.  vii.  S.—K  good  fellow, 
a  man  esteemed  for  his  companionable  or 
social  qualities.  —  Good  consideration,  in 
laio,  a  consideration  founded  on  motives  of 
generosity,  prudence,  and  natural  duty, 
such  as  natural  love  and  affection.  See 
Consideration. —Good  heed,  great  care;  due 
caution.— /n  good  sooth,  in  good  truth;  in 
reality.— 7(1  good  time,  opportunely;  not  too 
soon  nor  too  late;  in  proper  time. — To  make 
good,  (a)  to  perform;  to  fulfil;  as,  to  make 
good  one's  word  or  promise,  (b)  To  confirm 
or  establish;  to  prove;  to  verify;  as,  to  make 
good  a  charge  or  accusation,  (c)  To  supply 


deficiency;  to  make  up  a  defect;  as,  I  will 
make  good  what  is  wanting,  {d)  To  indem- 
nify; to  give  an  equivalent  for  damages;  as, 
if  you  sutt'er  loss,  I  will  make  it  good  to  you. 
(e)  To  maintain;  to  carry  into  effect ;  as,  to 
make  good  a  retreat.— 2'o  stand  good,  to  be 
firm  or  valid;  as,  his  word  or  promise  stands 
good.  —  To  think  good,  to  see  good,  to  be 
pleased  or  satisfied ;  to  think  to  be  expe- 
dient. 

If  ye  thijtk  good,  give  me  my  price.      Zee.  xi.  12. 

—As  good  as,  equally ;  no  better  than ;  the 
same  as. 

Therefore  sprang  there  even  of  one,  and  him  as 
good  as  dead,  so  many  as  the  stars  of  the  sky  in  nml- 
titude.  Heb.  xi.  12. 

— As  good  as  his  word,  equalling  in  fulfil- 
ment what  was  promised;  performing  to  the 
extent.— Good  is  much  used  in  greeting  and 
leave-taking  as  expressing  a  friendly  wish ; 
as,  good  day;  good  night,  and  the  like. 
Good  (gud),  11,  1.  That  which  possesses  de- 
sirable qualities,  or  contributes  to  diminish 
or  remove  pain,  or  to  increase  happiness 
or  prosperity ;  that  which  is  serviceable, 
fit,  excellent,  kind,  benevolent,  or  the  like; 
benefit ;  advantage :  opposed  to  evil  or 
misery;  as,  the  medicine  will  do  neither 
good  nor  liarm;  it  does  my  heart  good  to  see 
you  so  happy. 

There  are  many  that  say,  M'ho  will  show  us  any 
good}  Ps.  iv.  6. 

2.  Welfare ;  prosperity ;  advancement  of 
interest  or  happiness;  as,  he  laboured  for 
the  good  of  the  state. 

The  good  of  the  whole  community  can  be  pro- 
moted only  by  advancing  the  good  of  each  of  the 
members  composing  it.  yay. 

3.  A  valuable  possession  or  piece  of  property; 
almost  always  in  the  plural,  and  equivalent 
to  wares,  merchandise,  commodities,  mov- 
ables, household  furniture,  chattels,  effects. 

All  XX-^Y  goods  are  confiscate  to  the  state.  Shak. 

— For  good,  for  good  and  all,  to  close  the 
whole  business;  for  the  last  time;  finally. 

We  were  out  of  school  for  good  at  three.  Dickens. 

Good  (gud),  adv.  Well;  especially  in  the 
phrase  as  good  or  as  good  as,  equally  well  as, 
or  with. 

ylsgood  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book. 

3/ilfon. 

The  pilot  must  intend  some  port  before  he  steers 
his  course,  or  he  had  as  good  leave  his  vessel  to  the 
direction  of  the  winds  and  the  government  of  the 
waves.  South. 
—Good  cheap,  rather  cheap,  not  estimated 
very  highly.  [Good  here  is  strictly  speak- 
ing an  adjective,  the  phrase  being  equiva- 
lent to  good  bargain— Fr.  bon  inarchi.] 
Hard  things  are  glorious,  easy  things  good  cheaf. 

G.  Herbert. 

Good  (gud),  uf.  To  manure.  [Old  English 
and  Scotch.  ] 

The  husbandman  looks  not  for  a  crop  in  the  wild 
desart ;  but  where  he  hath  gooded  and  plowed,  and 
eared,  and  sown,  why  should  he  not  look  for  a  harvest? 

Bp.  Hall. 

Good-breeding  (giid-bred'ing),  n.  Polite 
manners,  formed  by  a  good  education ;  a 
polite  education. 
Good-bye,  Good-by  (gud-bi').   [Contr.  of 
God  be  with  ye.    Old  editions  of  Shakspere 
usually  have  '  God  buy  you '  wliere  the  mo- 
dern have  'God  be  with  you.']   A  form  of 
salutation  at  parting;  farewell;  as,  to  say  or 
bid  good-bye;  wlien  the  good-byes  were  said. 
Good-bye,  proud  world!  I'm  going  home: 
Thou  art  not  my  friend,  and  I'm  not  thine. 

Emerson. 

Good-conditioned  (gud-kon-di'shond),  a. 

Being  in  a  good  state;  having  good  qualities 

or  favourable  symptoms. 
Good-day  (gud-da'),  n.  and  interj.    A  kind 

wish  or  salutation  at  meeting  or  parting. 
Good-deedt  (gud-ded),  adv.    [An  intensive 

form  of  indeed.  ]     In  very  deed,  in  good 

truth;  indeed.    'Yet  good-deed,  Leontes,  I 

love  thee.'  Shak. 

Goodden,t  Good-e'ent  (gud-den',  gud-en'), 
n.  [Older  E.  godden.]  A  contraction  for 
Good  Even  or  Good  Evening,  a  kind  wish  or 
salutation. 

'God  ye  good  morning,  gentlemen.'  'God  ye 
j;^(?(7c^.<i'ff»,  fair  gentlewoman.'  '  Is  it  g ood-den  ! '  "Tis 
ho  less,  I  tell  you.'  Shak. 

Goodeniace8e,Goodeno'vi8e{gi!d-e'ni-a"se-e, 

gud-e-no'vi-e),  ri.  jji.  [After  Dr.  Goodenovgh, 
bishop  of  Carlisle.]  A  small  nat.  order  of 
e.xogens  chiefly  found  in  Australia,  and 
nearly  allied  to  Stylideoe  and  Campanu- 
lacete.  It  contains  12  genera  and  about  200 
species.  They  are  herbs  or  undershrubs, 
with  usually  alternate  leaves,  and  irregular 
yellow,  blue,  or  white  flowers,  axillary  or  in 
terminal  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles.  The 


genus  Scsevola  is  widely  spread  throughout 
the  coasts  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions.  Some  species  of  Leschenaultia  are 
in  cultivation. 

Good-even,  Good-evening  (gud'e-vn,  gud'- 

e-vn-ing),  jt.  and  interj.  A  form  of  saluta- 
tion. Sliak. 

Good-faced  (gud'fast),  a.  Having  a  hand- 
some face;  having  a  face  with  a  good  ex- 
pression. Sliak. 

Good-fellow  (gnd'fel-16),?i.  A  good-natured, 
pleasant  person;  a  genial,  sociable  man;  a 
boon  companion. 

Good-fellow  (gud-fel'lo),  v.t.  To  make  a 
boon  companion  of ;  to  salute  by  the  name 
of  a  good  fellow.  [Rare.] 

Let  me  rather  be  disliked  for  not  being  a  beast, 
than  be  good-feliowed  with  a  hug  for  being  one. 

Felthayn. 

Good-fellowship  (g-rjd-feno-ship),  n.  Meriy 
society;  companionableness;  friendliness. 
Good-folk,  Good -neighbours  (guii'fok, 

gud'na-ljcrz),  n.pl.  A  eujilieniism  for  fairies 
or  elves,  employed  through  a  dread  of  of- 
fending them  by  naming  them  plainly. 

Good-for-nothing  (gud'for-uu-thing),re.  An 
idle,  wiirtliless  iierson. 

Good-for-nothing  (gud'for-nu-thing),  a. 
Worthless. 

Good  Friday,  n.  A  fast  of  the  Christian 
church,  in  memory  of  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion, kept  on  the  Friday  of  Passion-week; 
the  tliird  day  or  Friday  before  Easter. 

Goodgeon  ('4ud'jon),  n.    See  GOOGINO. 

Good-humour  (gud-hii'mer),  n.  A  cheerful 
temper  or  state  of  mind.  'And  keep  (/ood- 
humour  still  whate'er  we  lose.'  Pope. 

Good-humoured  (gud-lm'merd),  a.  Being 
of  a  cheerful  temper;  characterized  by  good- 
humour;  as,  a  5r"iid-/((f;i/i)//y  cd  remark. 

Good-humouredly  ( gud  im'merd-li ),  adv. 
In  a  good-humoured  manner;  with  a  cheer- 
ful temper;  in  a  cheerful  way. 

Gooding  (gud'ing),  n.  A  mode  of  asking  alms 
formerly  in  use  in  England,  and  in  one  form 
still  continued.    See  extract. 

To  go  a-gooding  is  a  custom  observed  in  several 
parts  of  England  on  St.  Thomas's  day  by  women 
only,  who  ask  alms,  and  in  return  for  them  wish  all 
that  is  good,  such  as  a  happy  new-year.  &c.,  to  their 
benefactors,  sometimes  presenting  them  also  with 
sprigs  of  ever-greens.  In  some  parts  of  Surrey  and 
Kent  the  custom  is  thus  kept  up;  and  in  other 
counties  gooding  is  the  word,  among  the  poor,  for 
collecting  before  Christmas  what  may  enable  them 
to  keep  the  festival.  Todd. 

Gooding  (gud'ing),  n.  In  ship-building,  the 
same  as  Googing. 

Goodish  (gud'ish),  a.  Good  in  a  moderate 
degree;  pretty  good;  tolerable;  fair.  'Good- 
ish pictures  in  gilt  frames.'  Walpole. 

Good-lack (gud-lak'),  interj.  [Good,  and  lack, 
which  seems  to  be  a  contraction  from  lakin 
or  ladylcin,  a  diminutive  of  lady,  that  is  the 
Virgin  Mary  ('Our  lady'),  who,  in  Catholic 
times,  was  appealed  to  on  all  occasions. 
Hence  good-lack  was  originally  equivalent 
to  good -lady.]  An  exclamation  implying 
wonder,  surprise,  or  admiration. 

Goodless.t  a.  Having  no  goods  or  money. 
Chancer. 

Goodliness  (gud'Ii-nes),  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  goodly;  beauty  of  form; 
grace;  elegance. 

a^r  goodliness  was  full  of  harmony  to  his  eyes. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Good-luck  (gud'luk),  n.  Good  fortune;  a 
fortunate  event;  success. 

Goodly  (gud'li),  adv.  In  a  good  manner;  ex- 
cellently. 

To  her  guests  doth  bounteous  banquet  dight. 
Attempered  ^ooo'/y  well  for  health  and  for  delight. 

S/ienser, 

Goodly  (gud'li),  a.  l.  Being  of  a  handsome 
form;  beautiful;  graceful;  well-favoured; 
portly;  handsome;  a&,  a. goodly \)ers,on; goodly 
raiment. 

O  wliat  a.  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath.  Shak. 

The  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born.  Milton. 
Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquor'd  every  chink. 
Goodly  and  great  lie  sails  behind  his  link.  Dryden. 

2.  Pleasant;  agreeable;  desirable. 

It  is  s.  goodly  sight  to  see 
What  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land. 

Byron. 

3.  Large;  considerable;  as,  a  i/oodZi/ number. 
Goodlyheadt  (gud1i-hed),  n.  Goodness; 

grace.  Spenser. 

Goodman  (gud'man),  n.  [By  some  referred 
to  A.  Sax.  gummann,  a  famous  man,  a  man, 
gum  (from  gnina,  a  man)  l)eing  a  prefix 
denoting  eminence  or  excellence;  but  more 
probably  simply  good  and  man,  on  tj'pe  of 
goodwife.]  1.  A  familiar  appellation  of  civi- 
lity; a  rustic  term  of  compliment,  frequently 
used  to  a  person  whose  first  name  is  un- 
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known,  or  when  one  does  not  wish  to  use 
thit  name;  nearly  equivalent  to  Mr.  or  some- 
times to  gaffer.  [Obsolescent.] 

Old  jroodfftan  Dobson  of  the  Green, 
Remembers  he  the  trees  lias  seen.  Sivift. 

It  was  sometimes  used  ironically. 

With  you,  £^ood}JiaJi  boy,  if  you  please.  Shak. 

2.  A  husband;  the  head  of  a  family.  Mat. 
xxiv.  43. 

Good-manners  (gud-man'nerz),  n.  pi.  Pro- 
priety cif  beliaviilur;  politeness;  decorum. 
Good-morning,  Good-morrow  (gnd-niorn'- 
in;4,  giul-nu)']  o),  n.  A  salutation  or  greetinji' 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

Speaking  a  s\\\\  ^ood-i/torrow  with  her  eyes. 

Tennyson. 

Good-nature  (gud-na'tur),  n.  1.  Naturnl 
mildness  and  kindness  of  disposition.— 2.  t  .\ 
natural  inclination  to  goodness  or  holiness. 

Good-nature,  liein^  the  relics  and  remains  of  that 
sliipwreck  which  Adam  made,  is  the  proper  and  im- 
mediate disposition  to  holiness.         yer.  Taylor. 

Good-natured  (gud-na'tiird),  a.  1.  Having 
good-nature;  naturally  mild  in  temper;  not 
easily  provoked.— 2.  t  Naturally  disposed  to 
goodness  or  holiness. — Benignant,  Kind, 
Gooil-noturcd.    See  under  BENIGNANT. 

Good-naturedly  (gud-na'tiird-li),  adv.  In  a 
good-natured  manner;  with  good-natm-e  or 
mildness  of  temper. 

Good-naturedness  (gud-na'turd-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  good-natured; 
good-humour;  good-temper. 
Goodness  (gud'nes),?i.  1.  The  state  or  quality  i 
of  being  good  (in  all  its  senses);  excellence; 
virtue;  kindness;  benevolence.- 2.  A  euphe- 
mism for  God. 

Goodness  knows,  I  could,  if  I  liked,  be  serious. 

TAacA:eray. 

Good-night  (gud-nif),  n.  and  interj.  1.  A 
kind  wish  between  persons  parting  for  the 
night.— 2.  t  The  title  of  a  little  poem. 

And  sung  those  tunes  to  the  over  -  scutched  hus- 
wives that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware 
they  were  his  fancies  or  good-nights.  Shak. 

Good-now  (gud'nou),  interj.  An  exclama- 
tion of  wonder  or  surprise,  curiosity,  en- 
treaty. 

Good-no7U  I  sit  down  and  tell  me.  Shak. 
Good-nowl  good-jto-wl  how  your  devotions  jump 
with  mine  !  Dryden. 

Goods-engine  (gudz'en-jin),  n.  In  rail,  a 
steam-engine  for  drawing  a  goods -train, 
usually  made  with-  small  driving-wheels 
for  the  sake  of  leverage. 

Good-sense  (gud-sens'),  n.  Soundness  of 
understanding;  good  judgment;  as.thatiyood- 
4rii.sc  which  nature  affords  us  is  preferable  to 
most  knowledge. 

Good-nature  a.n<i  good-se7:se  mns^  ever  join.  Pope. 

GoodsMpt  (gud'ship),  n.  Favour;  grace; 
kindness.  Gower. 

Good-speed  (guil'sped),  n.  and  interj.  Good 
success:  an  old  form  of  wishing  success. 

Goods-slied  (gudz'shed),  n.  A  cover  or  shel- 
ter for  luggage  at  railway-stations,  docks,  or 
landing  wliarves.  Siinmonds. 

Goods-train  (gudz'tran),  n.  A  rail  way-train , 
consisting  of  wagons  or  ti'ucks  for  tlie  trans- 
portation of  goods. 

Goods-truck  (gudz'truk),  «.  An  uncovered 
railway-wagon  for  transporting  goods. 

Goods-wagon  (gudz'wa-gon),  n.  A  goods- 
ti-uek.    Culleil  in  America  a  Freight-car. 

Good-tempered  (gud-tem'perd),  a.  Having 
a  good  temper ;  not  easily  irritated  or  an- 
noyed. 

Good  Templar  (gud  tem'pler),  n.  [Name 
Ijiirrowed  from  the  knights  of  the  Temple.] 
A  member  of  a  certain  society  or  organiza- 
tion established  for  the  furtherance  and  pro- 
pagation of  teetotal  principles. 

Good  Templarism  (gud  tem'pler'izm),  n. 
The  principles  of  the  society  or  organization 
of  Good  Templars.  Good  Templarism  com- 
bines the  principles  of  teetotalism  with  cer- 
tain mystic  rites  imitated  less  or  more  from 
freemasonry,  having  secret  signs,  passwords, 
and  insigniapeculiartoitself.  The  members 
of  tliis  organization  differ  from  Free  Tem- 
plars in  that  they  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  grand  lodge,  consisting  of  delegates  from 
the  various  local  branches,  and  accept  its 
decision  as  binding. 

Goodwife  (guil'wit),  ??,  The  mistress  of  a 
liuusehold:  correlative  to  goodman. 

Which  is  an  ordinary  passion  amongst  our  good- 
■untjes;  if  their  husband  tarry  out  a  day  longer  than 
his  appointed  time,  or  break  his  hour,  tlicy  take  on 
presently  witli  sighs  and  tears;  he  is  either  robbed  or 
dead!  Burton. 

Good-will  (gud  wil'),  n.  1.  Benevolence; 
favourable  inclination  or  disposition ;  kindly 
feelings. 


The  natural  effect  of  fidelity,  clemency,  kindness 
in  governors  is  p&^ce, good-wilt ,  order  and  esteem  on 
the  part  of  the  governed.  Burke. 

2.  Heartiness;  earnestness;  zeal. 

Good-iuill,  she  said,  my  want  of  strength  supplies. 
And  diligence  shall  give  what  age  denies.  Dryden. 

3.  In  com.  the  custom  of  any  trade  or  busi- 
ness ;  friendly  feeling  or  influence,  exerted 
with  the  view  of  transferring  the  custom  of 
any  shop  or  trade  to  a  successor;  the  right 
and  title  to  take  up  a  trade  or  business  con- 
nection, purchased  of  an  outgoing  tenant  or 
occupier. 

The  .good-will  of  a  trade  is  nothino;  more  than  a 
probability  that  the  old  customers  will  resort  to  the 
place.  Lord  Eldon. 

Goodwoman  (gud-wiim'un),  n.    The  mis- 
tress of  a  family. 
Goody  (gud'i),  n.    [Probably  contr.  from 
goodwife.]   1.  A  term  of  civility  applied  to 
women  in  humble  life;  as,  goody  Dobson. 

Vlain goody  would  no  longer  down; 
'Twas  madam  in  her  grogram  gown.  Swift. 

2. 1)1.  Sweetmeats;  bonbons. 
Good -year,  Good -years,  n.    A  corrupt 
spelling  of  Goujere  (which  see).  Shak. 
Goodyera  (gud-ye'ra),  n.  [After  J.  Goodyer, 
a  British  botanist.]  A  small-flowered  genus 
of  terrestrial  orchids,  one  species  of  which 
(G.  repens)  is  found  in  moist  woods  in 
Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  as  well 
as  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Goody-good,  Goody-goody  (gud'i-gud,gud'- 
i-gud-i^,  a.  Afl'ected  u  ith  mawkish  morality; 
excessively  squeamisli  in  morals. 
Goodyship  (gud'i-ship),  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  a  goody.  [Ludicrous.] 

The  more  shame  for  \\gt goodyship. 
To  give  so  near  a  friend  the  slip.  Hndibras. 

Googe  t  ( ,g<) j ),  11.  t.    To  scoop  out ;  to  gouge. 

B.  Joni<on. 

Googing,  Goodgeon  (guj'ing,  gud'jon),  n. 
In  slii[j-building,  one  of  several  clamps  of 
iron  or  other  metal,  bolted  on  the  stern- 
post,  whereon  to  hang  the  rudder;  for  which 
purpose  there  is  a  hole  in  each  of  them  to 
receive  a  correspondent  pintle,  bolted  on 
the  back  of  the  rudder,  which  turns  thereby 
as  upon  hinges.  There  are  generally  four, 
five,  or  six  goodgeons  on  a  ship's  stern-post 
and  rudder,  according  to  her  size;  and  upon 
these  the  rudder  is  supported,  and  traverses 
from  side  to  side  as  upon  an  axis. 
Goolds  (goldz),  11.  A  popular  name  for  the 
corn -marigold  (Chrysantheimim  segetum). 
See  Chrysanthemum. 
Goolet  (gbl),  n.  [Fr.  goulet,  a  gullet,  a  nar- 
row opening,  dim.  of  0.  Fr.  goule,  from  L. 
gula,  the  throat.]  A  breach  in  a  sea  wall 
or  bank ;  a  passage  worn  by  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  tide.  Crabb. 
Goompany  (gom'pa-ni),  n.  The  wood  of 
Odina  Wodier,  used  in  India  for  railway- 
sleepers. 

Goon  (gon),  n.  A  species  of  East  Indian 
grain. 

Goonch  (gtinsh),  11.  The  Hindu  name  for 
Ahrm  precatorius,  a  climbing  leguminous 
plant,  originally  a  native  of  India,  but  now 
found  in  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  and 
other  tropical  regions.  See  Abrus. 
Goor  (gor),  n.  The  Indian  name  for  the 
concentrated  juice  or  syrup  of  the  date- 
palm  {Plioenix  dactglifera),  a  kind  of  coarse 
or  half-made  sugar.  Four  pints  of  goor 
yield  one  of  good  powder  sugar. 
Gooroo  (go'rb),  n.  [Hind.  gur'A,  Skr.  guru, 
I  a  teacher.  ]  A  Hindu  spiritual  guide. 
Goosander  (gos'an-der),  n.  [Goose,  and  Icel. 
aiidar,  genit.  of  (ind.  dnck.l  A  bird  allied 
fo  the  ducks  and  divers,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Mergus.  Called  also  Merganser.  See 
Mergus  and  Merganser._ 
Goose  (gos),  n.  pi.  Geese  (ges).  [A.  Sax.  g6s,  a 
goose.  See  Gander.]  1.  The  common  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  birds  belonging  to  the 
family  Anseridse  and  order  Lamellirostres 
(Cuvier),  the  Anatidte  or  Anseres  of  earlier 
authors,  a  well  known  family  of  natatorial 
birds.  The  domestic  goose  lives  chiefly  on 
land,  and  feeds  on  grass.  The  soft  feathers 
are  used  for  beds,  and  the  quills  for  pens. 
The  common  wild  goose  or  grey-lag,  which 
is  migratory,  is  the  Anser  ferns,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  original  of  the  domestic 
goose;  the  snow-goose  is  the  .4.  hyperboreus, 
inhabiting  the  arctic  regions ;  the  Canada 
goose  is  the  A.  canadensis;  tlie  swan-goose, 
the  A.  cygnoides;  and  the  bean-goose,  the 
A.  segetum;  the  white-fronted  goose,  ^.  albi- 
frons;  the  brent  goose,  A.  torquatus. — 2.  A 
silly,  stupid  person,  from  the  popular  notion 
as  to  the  stupidity  of  the  goose;  a  simpleton; 


a  fool.  '  Called  herself  a  little  goose  in  the 
simplest  manner  possible. '  Thackeray.  '  The 
long-necked  geese  of  the  world  that  are  ever 
hissing  dispraise.'  Tennyson.— 3.  A  tailor's 
smoothing-iron,  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  handle  to  the  neck  of  a  goose. 

Come  in,  tailor ;  here  you  may  roast  your  goose. 

Shak. 

4.  A  game  of  chance  formerly  common  in 
England.  It  was  played  on  a  card  divided 
into  small  compartments  numbered  from 
1  to  62,  arranged  in  a  spiral  figure  around  a 
central  open  space,  on  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  game,  the  stakes  were  laid,  and 
during  the  game  any  forfeits  paid.  It  was 
played  by  two  or  more  persons  with  two 
dice,  and  the  numbers  that  turned  up  to 
each  designated  the  number  of  the  compart- 
ment on  which  he  might  place  his  mark  or 
counter.  It  was  called  the  gaine  of  goose, 
because  at  every  fourth  and  fifth  compart- 
ment in  succession  a  goose  was  depicted  on 
the  card,  and,  if  the  throw  of  the  dice  car- 
ried the  counter  of  the  player  on  a  goose, 
he  might  move  forward  double  the  actual 
number  thrown. 

The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose. 

Goldsfnith. 

— To  cook  one's  goose,  to  do  for  one;  to  finish 
a  person. 

Goose  (gos),  v.t.  To  hiss  out ;  to  condemn 
by  hissing.  [Slang.] 

He  was  goosed  last  night,  he  vfas  goosed  the  night 
before  last,  he  wasgoosed  to-day.  He  has  lately  got 
in  the  way  of  being  always  goosed,  and  he  can't  stand 
it.  Dickens. 

Gooseberry  (gos'be-ri),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
gossberry  for  gorseberry,  from  the  bristly 
hairs  of  the  fruit,  especially  in  its  native 
state,  or  from  the  prickles  on  the  bush  itself; 
comp.  G.  stachelbeere  —  stachel,  a  prickle, 
and  beere,  berry.  Others  derive  it  from 
G.  krausbeere,  krciuselbeere,  a  gooseberry— 
kmus,  frizzled,  curled,  crisp,  and  beere, 
a  berry,  through  the  Fr.  groseille  (It.  and 
Sp.  grosella),  which  certainly  gives  the  Sc. 
forms  grosart,  grozet,  so  that  the  original 
form  would  be  groscberry.]  1.  The  well- 
kno^vn  fruit  of  a  shrub,  and  the  shrub  itself, 
the  Ribes  Grossularia,  belonging  to  the  uat. 
order  6rossulacea3,  which  is  now  usually 
combined  with  Saxifragacese.  It  is  supposed 
to  he  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has  been 
found,  according  to  Eoyle,  in  Nepal.  The 
fruit  varies  much  in  size,  colour,  and  qua- 
lity, as  well  as  in  hairiness.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  fruits  for  preserving,  and  is 
cultivated  extensively  throughout  Britain. 
(See  Rises.)  The  Cape  gooseberry  is  Phy- 
salis  pubescens,  and  the  West  Indian  orBar- 
badoes  gooseberry  is  Pereskia  aculeata. — 
2.  A  silly  person;  a  goosecap.  Goldsmith.— 
To  play  old  gooseberry,  to  play  the  deuce  or 
the  devil.    [Slang.  ] 

She  took  to  drinking,  left  off  working,  sold  the  fur- 
niture, pawned  the  clothes,  and  played  old  goose- 
berry. Dickens. 

Gooseberry  (gos'be-ri),  a.   Relating  to  or 
made  of  gooseberi'ies;  as,  gooseberry  wine. 
Gooseberry  Fool  (gos'be-ri-fol),  n.  [See 
I'OOL,  the  dish.]  A  dish  consisting  of  goose- 
berries scalded  and  pounded  with  cream. 
Goosecap  (gbs'kap),  n.    A  silly  person, 
why,  what  a  goosecap  wouldst  thou  make  me  1 
Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Goose-corn  (gbs'korn),  n.  A  species  of  rusli 
found  in  marshy  places  in  Britain ;  moss- 
rush  (Juncus  squarrosus). 

Goose-flesh  (gbs'flesh),  11.   The  same  as 

Goose-skin. 

Goosefoot  (gos'fut),  n.  The  popular  name 
for  the  genus  Chenopodium  (which  see). 

Goosegrass  (gbs'gras),  n.  A  plant,  Galium 
Aparine,  called  also  C'iivcrs  (which  see);  the 
name  is  also  applied  to Potentilla  anserina, 
or  silver-weed,  a  roadside  plant,  well  marked 
by  its  pinnate  leaves,  glossy  with  white  silky 
down,  and  large  yellow  flowers. 

Goose-mussel  (gds'mus  el),  n.  A  barnacle. 
See  Anatipa  and  Lepas. 

Gooseneck  (gos'nek),  n.  1.  Naut.  (a)  an 
iron  fitted  to  the  end  of  a  yard  or  boom  for 
various  purposes.  (6)  A  davit.— 2.  In  macA. 
a  pipe  shaped  like  the  letter  S. 

Goosepaddle  (gos'pad-l),  v.i.  To  row  in  an 
awkward,  irregular  manner. 

Goose-pie  (gbs'pi),  n.  A  pie  made  of  a  goose 
and  pastry. 

Goosequill  (gbs'kwil),  «.  The  large  feather 
or  quill  of  a  goose,  or  a  pen  made  with  it: 
often  two  words. 

O.  Nature's  noblest  work,  my  ^ray  goose  guilt, 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will.  Byron. 

Goosery  (gbs'e-i-i),  n.    1.  A  place  for  geese. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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2.  Silliness  or  stupidity  like  that  of  the 
goose. 

The  lofty  nakedness  of  your  latinizing  barbarian, 
and  the  finical ^oosefy  of  your  neat  serinon-actor. 

Goose-skin  (gos'sl^in),  n.  A  peculiar  rough- 
ness or  corrugation  of  the  human  sicin  pro- 
duced by  cold,  fear,  and  other  depressing 
causes,  as  dyspepsia. 

Goose-step  (gos'step),  n.  Milit.  the  act  of  a 
soldier  marking  time  by  raising  the  feet 
alternately  without  making  any  progress 
forward. 

Goose-tansy  (gbs'tan-zi),  n.  A  plant,  Poten- 
tilla  anserina.    See  GoosEGRASS. 

Goose-tongue  (gos'tung),  n.  Achillea  Ptar- 
niic/i.  a  lierbaceous  plant,  about  a  foot  high 
or  more,  bearing  wliite  heads  rather  less  in 
size  tlian  a  daisy.  It  is  found  in  moist 
meadows,  especially  in  hilly  districts. 

Goose- wing  (gos'wing),  n.  Naut.  (a)  a  sail 
set  on  a  boom  on  tlie  lee  side  of  a  sliip. 
(b)  One  of  the  clews  or  lower  corners  of  a 
square  main-sail  or  fore-sail,  wlien  the  middle 
part  is  furled  or  tied  up.  (c)  The  fore  or 
tlie  main  sail  of  a  schooner  or  other  two- 
masted  fore-and-aft  vessel,  because  when 
running  before  the  wind  these  sails  are  set 
on  opposite  sides. 

Goosey-gander  (gos'i-gan-der),  n.  A  block- 
head. ' Thiit goosey-gamier Alwrighi.'  Mac- 
millan's  Mag.    [Colloq.  Slang.] 

Gootoo  (go'to),  n.  The  name  given  by  the 
negroes  to  two  species  of  fish  found  on  the 
coast  of  Jamaica.  One,  the  eatable  gootoo, 
is  a  species  of  Scarus ;  the  otlier,  the  sand- 
gootoo,  a  species  of  Tetraodon. 

Go-out  (go'out),  n.    Same  as  Gowt. 

Gopier  (go'fer).  n.  [Fr.  gaufre,  waffle, 
honeycomb.  ]  The  name  given  by  the  French 
settlers  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Jlissouri,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  to  many 
burrowing  animals  of  different  genera,  from 
tlieir  honeycombing  the  eartli.  (a)  A  little 
quadruped  of  tlie  genus  Geomys  ((?.  buma- 
rius),  having  large  clieelv-pouches  extending 
from  the  mouth  to  the  slioulders,  incisors 
protruding  beyond  the  lips,  and  broad,  mole- 
like  fore-feet.  Called  also  Pouched-rat  and 
lUiilo.  (h)  Tlie  name  of  several  American 
burrowing  squirrels,  as  Spermophi'vs, 
FranklinU,  S.  Richardsonii,  &c.  (c)  Xero- 
bates  caroiiiius,  a  species  of  burrowing  land- 
tortoise  of  tlie  Southern  States,  whose  eggs 
are  valued  for  the  table,  (d)  In  Georgia,  a 
snake,  the  Coluber  coupen. 

Gopher-wood.  ( go'f er-wod ),  n.  [Heb.  ]  A 
species  of  wood  used  in  the  construction  of 
Noah's  ark,  but  whether  cypress,  pine,  or 
other  wood  is  a  point  not  settled. 

Goppish  (gop'isli),  a.  [Allied  to  Icel.  gopi, 
a  vain  person;  Pro  v.  E.  gope,  to  talk  loud.] 
Proud;  pettish.  Ray.  [Obsolete  or  provin- 
cial.] 

Goracco  (go-ralc'ko),  n.  Prepared  tobacco, 
a  paste  smoked  in  their  hookahs  by  the 
natives  of  Western  India. 

Goral  (go'ral),  n.  Antilope  goral  or  Nemo- 
rhedus  goral,  a  species  of  antelope  inhabit- 
ing tlie  Himalayan  Mountains.  It  has  short, 
conical,  inclined,  recurved  horns;  short  fur; 
and  is  of  a  grayish-brown  colour,  minutely 
dotted  with  black,  the  cheeks,  chin,  and 
upper  part  of  throat  being  wliite. 

Goramy,  Gourami  (go-ra-mi',  gb-ra-mi'),  n. 
[Javanese  name.]  A  fish  of  the  genus  Os- 
phronienus  (0.  olfax),  family  Anabasidrc  or 
LabyrinthibrancliidJB,  a  native  of  Cliina  and 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  but  introduced 
into  tlie  Mauritius,  West  India  Islands,  and 
Cayenne  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its 
flesh,  where  it  has  multiplied  rapidly.  It  is 
kept  in  jars  in  Java  and  fattened  on  water- 
plants.  It  is  deep  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
and  tlie  dorsal  and  anal  fins  have  numerous 
short  spines,  wliile  tlie  first  ray  of  tlie  ventral 
is  protracted  into  a  filament  of  extraordinary 
length.  It  is  one  of  the  few  fishes  wliich 
build  nests,  which  it  does  by  interweaving 
the  stems  and  le.aves  of  aquatic  plants. 

Gor-toellied  (goi^bel-lid),  a.  Big-bellied. 

O  'tis  an  iinconscionable^or5f//zf(^  volume,  bi°^ger 
bullced  tlian  a  Dutch  hoy.  Nash 
Gor-bellyt  (gor'bel-li),  n.    [A.  Sax.  (/or,  dirt, 
dung,  E.  gore,  and  belly.  ]  A  prominent  belly; 
a  person  liaving  a  big  belly. 

The  belcliingi'£jr-^tf//>'  hath  well  nifjh  killed  me. 

Altt.  Brmuer. 

Gorcet  (gors),  n.  [Norm.  Fr.  gorge;  O. Fr. 
gorge,  from  L.  gurgen,a  whirlpool.]  A  pool 
of  water  to  kef]i  fi>li  in;  a  wear. 

Gor-COCk  (gor'kok),  n.  [From  the  sound 
uttered  by  the  bird,  or  from  yorse,  furze  or 
heath.]  The  moor-cock,  red-grouse,  or  red- 
game 


Gor-crow  (gor'kro),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gor,  dung, 
and  E.  crow.]  Tlie  common  or  carrion  crow 
(Cormis  corone). 

Gord  t  (gord),  n.  A  sort  of  false  dice.  Written 
also  Gourd  (which  see). 

Gordiacea  (gor-di-ii'se-a),  n.  pi.  [From  Gor- 
dti«,  a  king  of  Phrygia.  SeeGoRDiAN.]  The 
hair-worms,  an  order  of  annuloid  animals 
with  a  body  so  long  and  thin  as  to  resemble 
horse-hair.  In  their  early  stages  they  in- 
haliit  tlie  bodies  of  several  insects,  wliicli 
tliey  leave  when  developed.  They  have  a 
mouth  and  alimentary  canal,  but  no  anus. 
In  dry  weatlier  tliey  become  quite  brittle, 
but  retain  vitality,  and  a  shower  of  rain 
restores  tlieni  to  activity. 

Gordian  (gor'di-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Gor- 
dais,  l<ing  of  Plirygia,  or  to  a  knot  tied  by 
him,  and  wliich  could  not  be  untied;  hence, 
complicated;  intricate.  —  Gordian  knot,  a 
knot  tied  by  Gordius,  in  tlie  cord  which 
bound  the  pole  of  his  chariot  to  the  yoke, 
and  which  was  so  very  intricate  that  there 
was  no  finding  where  it  began  or  ended.  An 
oracle  declared  tliat  he  wlio  should  untie  this 
knot  would  be  master  of  Asia.  Alexander, 
fearing  that  his  inability  to  untie  it  might 
prove  an  ill  augury,  cut  it  asunder  with  liis 
sword.  Hence  the  term  Gordian  knot  is  ap- 
plied to  any  inextricable  difficulty ;  and  to 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  is  to  remove  a  diffi- 
culty by  bold  or  unusual  measures. 

Turn  hiin  to  any  cause  of  policy. 

The  Gordiajc  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose 

Familiar  as  his  garter.  Skak. 

Gordius  (goi-'di-us),  n.  Hair-worms ;  hair- 
eels,  a  genus  of  very  simple  thread-like  an- 
nuloids  found  in  stagnant  and  slow-running 
waters,  at  one  time  believed  to  have  origi- 
nated from  horse-hairs  which  had  fallen 
into  the  water.  The  name  is  in  allusion  to 
the  complex  knots  into  which  they  twist 
their  bodies.   See  Gordiacea. 

Gore  ( gor ),  n.  [  A.  Sax.  gor,  gore,  clotted 
blood,  Hltli,  dung;  Icel.  and  Dan.  gor,  Sw. 
gorr.  From  tliis  is  the  gor  of  gorbellied,  gor- 
crow.]  1.  Blood  tliat  is  shed  or  drawn  from 
tlie  body;  thick  or  clotted  blood;  blood  that 
after  effusion  becomes  inspissated. 

Though  here  thou  see  him  die. 
Rolling  in  dust  and.g'oye.  Milton. 
2.t  Dirt;  mud. 

As  a  sowe  waloweth  in  the  stynkynge  gore  pytte, 
or  in  the  puddel.  Bp.  Fisher. 

Gore  (gor),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gdra,  a  projecting 
point  of  land,  from  gCir,  a  spear;  Icel.  geiri, 
a  three-cornered  piece  of  clotli,  or  of  land, 
from  geirr,  a  spear.  Skeat.  ]  A  triangular- 
sliaped  piece  let  into  or  regarded  as  let  into 
a  larger  piece;  as,  (n)  a  wedge-shaped  or 
triangular  piece  sewed  into  a  garment,  sail, 
&c.,  to  widen  it  in  any  part;  a  gusset.  (6)  A 
slip  or  triangular  piece  of  land,  (c)  In  her.  a 
charge  consisting  of  two  curved  lines,  one 
from  the  sinister  chief  point,  the  other  from 
the  base  middle  point,  meeting  in  an  acute 
angle  in  the  middle  of  the  fesse  point.  It 
is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  Gusset. 

Gore  (gor),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gored;  ppr.  gor- 
ing. [From  A.  Sax.  gdr;  Icel.  geirr,  a  dart, 
spear,  or  javelin.  Comp.  W.  gym,  to  thrust, 
from  gyr,  a  thrust,  an  onset,  an  attack.] 
To  stab;  to  pierce ;  to  penetrate  with  a 
pointed  instrument,  as  a  spear. 

The  mortall  Steele  stayd  not  till  it  was  seene 
To  gore  her  side.  Spenser. 
If  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a  woman.       Ex.  xxi.  28. 


Gore  (gor),  V.t.  To  cut  in  a  triangular  way; 
to  piece  with  a  gore. 

Gore-bill  (goi^'liil),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gdr,  a  dart  or 
spear,  and  E.  bill.  ]  A  name  of  tlie  garfish  (the 
Belone  vulgaris),  from  its  long  beak  or  nose. 

Gor-fly  (gor'fli),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gor,  dung,  and 
Ti.  fly.]  A  species  of  fly. 

Gorge  (gorj),  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  gorgia,  L. 
gurges,  a  wliirlpool ;  probably  akin  to  L.  gur- 
gulio,  E.  gurgle,  &c.]  1.  The  throat;  the 
gullet ;  the  canal  by  which  food  passes  to 
the  stomach. 
Wherewith  he  nipped  her  gorge  with  so  great  pain. 

Spenser. 

2.  In  arch,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Tuscan 
and  Doric  capitals,  between  the  astragal, 
above  tlie  shaft  of  the  column,  and  the  an- 
nulets; also,  a  cavetto  or  hollow  moulding. 

3.  That  which  is  gorged  or  swallowed;  swal- 
lowed food  caused  to  regurgitate  through 
nausea  or  disgust.  'To  heave  the  gorge.' 
Shak. 

Now  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  1  my  gorge 
rises  at  it.  Shak. 
And  all  the  way,  most  like  a  brutish  beast. 
He  spewed  up  hi^gorge,  that  all  did  him  detest. 

Spenser. 


4.  A  narrow  passage  or  entrance;  as,  (a)  a 
narrow  passage  between  hills  or  mountains. 

Downward  from  his  mountain  t;orge 

Stept  the  long-hair'd  long-bearded  solitary. 

Tenjtysott. 

(b)  The  entrance  into  a  bastion  or  other 
outwork  of  a  fort.  See  cut  BASTION. 
Gorge  (gorj),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gorged;  ppr. 
gorging.  1.  To  swallow;  especially,  to  swal- 
low with  greediness  or  in  large  mouthfuls 
or  quantities.  Hence— 2.  To  glut;  to  fill 
the  tliroat  or  stomach  of;  to  satiate.  '  The 
giant  gorged  with  flesh.'  Addison. 

That  old  man,  now  lord  of  the  broad 

estate  and  the  Hall, 
Dropt  off  gorged  from  a  scheme  that  had  left  us 

flaccid  and  drain'd.  Tennyson. 

Gorge  (gorj),  v.i.  To  feed  greedily;  to  stuff 
one's  self. 

He  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival. 
Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcase  and  limb.  Byron. 

Gorged  (gorjd),  a.  1.  Having  a  gorge  or 
throat. —2.  In  her.  encircled  round  the 
throat,  as  when  an  animal  is  represented 
bearing  a  crown  or  the  like  round  the  neck. 
It  is  blazoned  as  gorged  with  a  crown,  &c. 

Gorgeous  (goi-'je-us),  a.  [O.Fr.  gorgias, 
gaudy,  flaunting,  from  gorgias,  a  ruff  for 
the  neck,  from  gorge,  the  throat(wliich  see).  ] 
Showy;  fine;  splendid;  magnificent;  glitter- 
ing with  gay  colours.  '  Witli  gorgeovx  wings, 
the  marks  of  sovereign  sway.'  Dryden. 

As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 

And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer,  Shak. 

Gorgeously  (gor'je-us-li),  adv.  In  a  gorge- 
ous manner ;  witli  showy  magnificence ; 
spendidlv;  finely. 

Gorgeousness  (gor'je-us-nes),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  gorgeous;  show  of 
dress  or  ornament;  splendour  of  raiment; 
magnificence. 
Gorgerin  (goi''ger-in),  n.  [Fr. ,  fvom  gorge  ] 
In  arch,  the  neck  of  a  capital,  or  more 
commonly  the  part  forming  the  junction 
between  the  shaft  and  the  capital. 
Gorget  (goi''jet),  n.  [Fr.  gorgette,  from  gorge, 
the  throat.  See  Gorge.]  1.  A  piece  of 
armour,  either  scale-work  or  plate,  for  de- 
fending the  throat  or 
neck.  The  same  term 
was  also  applied  to  a 
kind  of  breastplate  like 
a  half-moon.  The  ca- 
mdil  or  throat-covering 
of  chain-mail  is  some- 
times called  the  gorget 
of  mail.  See  Camail. — 2.  A  small  crescent- 
shaped  metallic  ornament  formeily  worn 
by  officers  on  the  breast.— 3.  A  ruff  foiTnerly 
worn  by  females.  —  4.  In  surg.  («)  a  cutting 
instrument  used  in  lithotomy:  written  also 
Gorgeret.  (b)  A  concave  or  channelled  in- 
strument used  in  operations  for  fistula  in 
ano,  serving  merely  as  a  conductor,  called 
a  Blunt  Gorget. 
Gorgon  (goi''gon),  n.  [Gr.  gorgo,  gorgon, 
from  gorgos,  fierce,  grim.  ]  1.  In  Greek  myth . 
one  of  several  monsters  of  terrific  aspect, 
the  sight  of  which  turned  the  beholder  to 
stone.  The  poets  represent  the  Gorgons  as 
three  sisters — Stlieno,  Euryale,  and  Medusa. 
2.  Something  very  ugly  or  horrid;  a  woman 
regarded  with  repulsion,  or  of  repellent 
appearance  or  manners. 

I  really  came  here  to  buy  up  all  your  stock;  but 
th3.i  gorgon.  Lady  de  Courcy,  captured  me,  and  my 
ransom  has  sent  me  here  free,  but  a  beggar. 

Disraeli. 

Gorgon  (goi-'gon),  a.  Like  a  gorgon ;  very 
ugly  or  terrific;  as, a  'gorgon  face.'  Dryden. 

Gorgonean,  Gorgonian  (gor-go'ne-an,  gor- 
go'ni-an),  a.  Like  a  gorgon;  pertaining  to 
gorgons. 

Medusa        gorgonian  terrour  guards 
The  ford.  Milton. 

Gorgoneia  (gor-gon-i'a),  n.  In  arch,  masks 
carved  in  imitation  of  the  Gorgon's  or  Me- 
dusa's bead:  used  as  key-stones. 

Gorgonia  (gor-go'ni-a),  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  GorgonidfE  (which  see). 

Gorgonian,  a.    See  Gorgonean. 

GorgOnidSB  (gor-gon'i-de).  n.  pi.  [Gorgon 
(which  see),  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.] 
A  family  of  sclerobasic  corals,  belonging  to 
the  order  Alcyonaria,  and  comprising  the 
sea-shrubs,  fan-corals,  and  the  red  coral  of 
commerce.  In  all  the  organism  consists  of 
a  composite  str  ucture  made  up  of  numerous 
polypes  united  by  a  common  flesh  or  coeno- 
sarc,  the  whole  supported  by  a  central 
branched  axis  or  coral  formed  by  secretions 
from  the  bases  of  the  polypes;  hence  the 
name  sclerobasic  for  this  variety  of  coral. 
They  frequently  grow  in  the  form  of  flexible 


Plate  Gorget. 
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shrubs,  twigs,  reticulate  fronds,  &c.  A  few 
fossil  species  have  been  fouiid  in  the  upper 
chalk  of  Maestricht  and  in  tertiary  strata. 
Gorgonize,  Gorgonise  (aor'gon-iz),  v.  t.  To 
have  the  ertect  of  a  gorgon  upon;  to  turn 
into  stone;  to  petrify. 

Gor^oitized  me  from  lle.id  to  foot 

With  a  stony  British  stare.  Tennyson. 

Gor-hen  (gortien),  ?i.  [See  Gor-oock.]  The 
female  of  the  gor-cock. 

Gorilla  (go-ril'la),  n.  Troglodytes  Gorilla, 
the  largest  animal  of  the  ape  kind,  called 
also  the  Great  ChimjMnzee.  It  attains  a 
height  of  about  5i  feet,  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  woody  equatorial  regions  of  the  African 
continent,  is  possessed  of  great  strength, 
has  a  barking  voice,  rising  when  the  animal 
is  enraged  to  a  terrific  roar,  lives  mostly 
on  trees,  and  feeds  on  vegetable  substances, 
as  the  fruit  and  cabbage  of  the  palm-nut, 
the  fruit  of  the  ginger-bread  tree,  the  pa- 
pau,  the  banana,  &c.     Gorillas  make  a 


Gorilla  {Troglodytes  Gorilla). 


sleeping-place  like  a  hammock,  connecting 
the  branches  of  the  sheltered  and  thickly- 
leaved  part  of  a  tree  by  means  of  the  long, 
tough,  slender  stems  of  parasitic  plants, 
and  lining  it  with  the  broad  dried  fronds  of 
palms  or  with  lon,g  grass.  This  hammock- 
like abode  is  constructed  at  different  heights 
from  10  to  40  feet  from  the  ground,  but 
there  is  never  more  than  one  such  nest  in  a 
tree.  The  gorilla  has  thirteen  ribs,  and  in 
the  proportion  of  its  molar  teeth  to  the 
incisors  and  in  the  form  of  its  pelvis  it  ap- 
proaches closely  the  human  form.  The 
Phoenician  navigator  Hanno  found  the  name 
in  use  in  the  flftli  century  B.C.  in  W.  Africa. 
Goring  (gor'ing),  n.  A  pricking;  puncture. 
His  horses'  flanlts  and  sides  are  forc'd  to  feel 
The  clinking  lash,        ^oriii^  of  the  steel.  Drydett. 

Goring,  Goring-cloth  (gor'ing,  gor'ing- 
klotli),  n.  A'(i»(.  that  part  of  the  skirts  of  a 
sail  where  it  gradually  widens  towards  the 
bottom  or  foot. 

Goring  (gor'ing),  a.  Naut.  a  term  applied 
to  a  sail  when  it  is  cut  gradually  sloping,  so 
as  to  be  broader  at  the  clew  than  at  the 
earing. 

Gormand  (gor'mand),  n.  [Fr.  gourmand. 
See  Gourmand.]  A  greedy  or  ravenous 
eater;  a  glutton;  a  gourmand. 

Many  are  made  ^ormands  and  gluttons  by  custom 
that  were  not  so  by  nature.  Locke. 

Gormand  (gor'mand),  a.  Voracious;  greedy; 

gluttonous.  Pope. 

Gormandert  (gor'mand-er),  n.  Same  as 
Gormand.  Huloet. 

Gormandise  t  (gortnand-iz),  n.  Gluttony. 

Drai/ton. 

Gorrtiandism  (gor'mand-izm),  n.  Gluttony. 

Gormandize,  Gormandise  (gor'mand-iz), 
v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  gormandized;  ppr.  gormand- 
izing. To  eat  greedily ;  to  swallow  vora- 
ciously. 

O  belly,  belly  1 

You  would  he  ^^orinajtdisin^  now  I  know. 
But  it  shall  not  be  so. 

Home  to  your  bread  and  water — home,  I  tell  ye ! 

SoiitJiey. 

Gormandizer  (.goi-'mand-iz-er),  n.  A  greedy 
voracious  eater. 

Gorrel-bellied  (gor'rel-hel-lid),  a.    Same  as 

Gor-hellied.  Johnson. 
Gorse  (gors),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gorst,  gost,  furze,  a 
bramble-bush.  In  the  midland  counties  of 
England  gorsty  is  still  an  epithet  of  land 
overgrown  with  furze.  Comp.  Sc.  gorslc,  gosh, 
coarse  rank  grass;  a  gorsky  or  goslcy  hillock 
is  a  hillock  covered  with  coarse  grass.  It 
may  be  allied  to  A.  Sax.  gears,  goers.  Sc. 
girse,  grass,  and  mean  primarily  any  coarse 
rough  plant.]  The  common  furze  or  wliin 
(Ulex  europceus). 

The  prickly  gorse,  that,  shapeless  and  deformed. 
And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  3'et  its  bloom. 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold.  CoTuper. 


Gorsy  (gors'i),  a.  Abounding  in  gorse;  re- 
sembling gorse. 

Gory  (go'ri),  a.  [From  gore.^  1.  Covered 
with  congealed  or  clotted  blood. 

Tliou  canst  not  say  I  did  it:  never  shake 
Thy  o-tJry  locks  at  me.  Shak. 

2.  t  Bloody;  murderous. 

The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 

A  gory  emulation  'twi.Kt  us  twain.  Shak. 

—  Gory  dew,  a  name  commonly  given  to 
one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  vegetation 
{Palmella  crucnta),  consisting  only  of  a 
number  of  minute  cells,  which  appears  on 
the  damp  parts  of  some  hard  suiiaces  in 
the  form  of  a  reddish  slime.  It  is  an  alga 
of  the  group  Palniellaceie,  and  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  plant  to  which  the  phenomenon 
of  red  snow  is  due. 

Gose.t    Vor  Goes  or  Goeth.  Chaucer. 

Gosliawk(gos'h,ak),?i,  [A. Sax.(/(1s/ia/oc,goose- 
hawk— so  called  from  being  flown  at  geese. 
See  Goose  and  Hawk.]  A  raptorial  bird  of 
the  hawk  kind,  belonging  to  the  genus  Astur 
(A.  palumbarius).  The  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  is  a  deep  brown,  the  breast  and  belly 
white.  A  full-grown  female  is  23  or  24  inclies 
inlength,the  male  agood  deal  smaller.  It  was 
formerly  much  used  in  falconry.  This  bird 
flies  low,  and  pursues  its  prey  in  a  line  after 
it,  or  in  the  manner  called  'raking'  by  fal- 
coners. The  female  was  generally  flown  by 
falconers  at  rabbits,  hares,  &e.  ,and  the  larger 
winged  game,  while  the  male  was  usually 
flown  at  the  smaller  birds,  and  principally 
at  partridges. 

You  shal  not  neede  to  shew  any  other  game  to  a 
goshmuke  for  her  first  entring  than  a  partridge,  be- 
cause in  learning  to  flee  the  partridge  they  prove 
most  excellent.  TurOervile. 

Gosling  (goz'Iing),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gos,  goose,  and 
the  dim.  term,  ling  (which  see).]  1.  A 
young  goose;  a  goose  not  full  grown.— 2.  A 
catkin  on  nut-trees  and  pines. 

Gospel  (gos'pel),  n.  [A.  Sax.  godspell—gdd, 
good,  and  spell,  history,  narration,  speech, 
that  which  is  announced  or  communicated 
— answering  to  the  Gr.  euangelion,  L.  evan- 
gelium,  a  good  or  joyful  message;  or,  as 
some  think,  compounded  of  God  and  spell, 
—lit.  God's  word.]  1.  The  history  of  the 
birth,  life,  actions,  death,  resurrection, 
ascension,  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
the  whole  scheme  of  salvation  as  revealed 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles;  God's  word,  and 
more  specifically  the  New  Testament  as  the 
especial  vehicle  of  the  Christian  creed. 
'The  stedfast  belief  of  the  promises  of  the 
gospel.'  Bentley.—2.  One  of  the  four  records 
of  Christ's  life  left  by  his  apostles;  as,  the 
gospel  according  to  Matthew.— 3.  System  of 
gospel  doctrine  or  of  religious  truth;  hence, 
any  system  or  principle  exercising  strong 
influence  over  one;  that  which  chiefly  in- 
fluences one's  conduct;  that  which  one  holds 
or  affirms  to  be  true. 

Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  who^e  gospel  is  their  maw. 

MMoM. 

4.  Any  general  doctrine. 

The  propagators  of  this  political  gos/>el  are  in  hopes 
their  abstract  principle  would  be  overlooked.  Burke 

5.  In  the  Church  of  England,  a  portion  of 
Scripture  taken  from  one  of  the  four  gos- 
pels and  read  immediately  after  the  epistle 
in  the  ante-communion  service. 

Gospel  (gos'pel),  a.  Accordant  with  the  gos- 
pel; relating  to  the  gospel;  evangelical. 

Gospel  (gos'pel),  v.t.  To  instruct  in  the  gos- 
pel; or  to  fill  with  sentiments  of  piety. 

Are  you  gcspetVd 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue. 
Whose  lieavy  hand  hath  bovv'd  you  to  the  grave? 

Shak. 

Gospel-gossip  (gos'pel-gos-sip),  n.  One  who 
is  over-zealous  in  running  about  among  his 
neighbours  to  lecture  on  n  ligious  .subjects. 

Gospelize,  Gospellize (gos'pel-iz),  v.t.  i.  To 
form  according  to  the  gospel. 

This  command  thus  gospellized  to  us,  hath  the 
same  force  with  that  whereon  Ezra  grounded  the 
pious  necessity  of  divorcing.  Milton. 

2.  To  instruct  in  the  gospel;  to  evangelize; 
as,  to  gospelize  the  savages. 
Gospellaryt  (gos'pel-la-ri),  a.    Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  gospel;  theological. 

Let  any  man  judge,  how  well  these  gospetlary 
principles  nf  our  presbyterians  agree  with  the  prac- 
tice and  doctrine  of  the  holy  apostles. 

The  Cloak  in  its  Colours  (T679). 
Gospeller  (gos'pel-fer),  n.  1.  An  evangelist; 
a  missionary.  '  Tlie  solemn  sepulchral  piety 
of  certain  North  Eastern  gospellers. '  Prof. 
Blackie. — 2.  A  follower  of  Wiclif,  the  first 
Englishman  who  attempted  a  reformation 
from  Popery.  [Rare.]— 3.  The  priest  who 
reads  the  gospel  during  church  service. — 


Hot  gospellers,  a  nickname  given  to  the 
Puritans  after  the  Restoration. 
Goss  (gos),  n.    Furze  or  gorse. 

Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  goss,  and 
thorns.  Shak. 
Gossamer  (gos'a-mer),  n.  [Better  gossamer, 
lit.  God's  summer.  Comp.  the  German 
names,  'our  lady's  summer,'  'flying  sum- 
mer,' 'Mary's  threads,'  'summer-threads,' 
&c.,  and  similar  names  used  by  other  con- 
tinental nations,  from  the  legend  that 
these  threads  are  relics  of  the  neckcloth 
'  or  winding-sheet  with  which  the  Virgin 
was  invested,  and  which  fell  away  from  her 
as  she  ascended  to  Iieaven.  Charnock,  how- 
ever, derives  it  from  gaze  d  Marie,  gauze 
of  Mary.]  A  fine  filmy  substance,  like  cob- 
webs, floating  in  the  air  in  calm  clear 
weather,  especially  in  auttnnn.  It  is  seen 
in  stubble  fields  and  on  furze  or  low  bushes, 
and  is  formed  by  small  species  of  spiders, 
and  only,  according  to  some,  when  they  are 
young.  Written  also  Gossomer. 
Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  gossomer,  feathers,  air. 
So  many  fathoms  down  precipitating 
Thou'dst  shiver'd  like  an  egg.  Shak. 

Gossamery  (gos'a-mer-i),  a.  Like  gossamer; 
flimsy;  unsubstantial. 

Gossan,  Gozzan  (gos'an,  goz'an),  n.  In 
mining,  an  oxide  of  iron  and  quartz.  It 
occurs  in  lodes  at  shallow  depths,  and  is  a 
sure  indication  of  ore  at  greater  depth. 

Gossaniferons  (gos-an-if'er-us),  a.  Contain- 
ing or  producing  gossan. 

Gossip  (gos'sip),  M.  [God,  and  sib,  relation, 
connection,  alliance,  and  signifying  related 
in  the  service  of  God.]  l.f  A  sponsor;  one 
who  answers  for  a  child  in  baptism;  a  god- 
father or  godmother. 

Should  a  great  lady  that  was  invited  to  be  a  gossip, 
in  her  place  send  her  kitchen-maid,  'twould  be  ill 
taken.  Selden. 

2.  A  tippling  female  companion. 

And  sometimes  lurk  I  in  ci  gossip's  bowl.  Shak. 

3.  One  who  runs  from  place  to  place  tattling 
and  telling  news;  an  idle  tattler. 

First  wliispering  gossips  were  in  parties  seen; 
Then  louder  Scandal  walked  the  village  green. 

4.  A  friend  or  neighbour;  an  intimate  com- 
panion. 

Steenie,  in  spite  of  the  begging  and  sobbing  of  his 
dear  dad  and  gossip,  carried  off  Baby  Charles  in 
triumph  to  Madrid.  Macaiilay. 

5.  Mere  tattle;  idle  talk;  trifling  or  ground- 
less rumour. 

Bubbles  o'er  like  a  city,  wi'Cngossip,  scandal,  and  spite. 

Teimyson. 

Gossip  (gos'sip),  v.i.  1.  To  prate;  to  chat;  to 
talk  much. — 2.  To  be  a  boon  companion. 

With  all  my  heart,  I'll  gossip  at  this  feast.  Shak. 

3.  To  run  about  and  tattle;  to  tell  idle  tales. 
Gossip  t  (gos'sip),  V.  t.  To  stand  godfather  to. 

With  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms. 
That  blinking  Q\ip\(\  gossips.  Shak. 

Gossiper  (gos'sip-er),  n.  One  who  gossips; 
a  gossip. 

'  I  wonder  who  will  be  their  Master  of  the  Horse,' 
said  the  great  noble,  loving  gossip,  though  he  des- 
pised tl\e  gossiper.  Disraeli. 

Gossipry,  Gossipred  (gos'sip-ri,  gos'sip- 

red),  n.  1.  Relationship  by  baptismal  rites; 
spiritual  affinity;  sijonsorship.  —2.  Idle  talk; 
gossip. 

And  many  a  flower  of  London  gossipry 

Has  dropped  whenever  such  a  stem  broke  off. 

E.  B.  Browning. 
Now  this  our  poor  fellow-citizen,  Oliver  I'roudfute, 
having  been  active  in  spreading  these  reports,  as 
indeed  his  element  lay  in  s\xc\\  gossipi-ed.  some  words 
passed  between  him  and  me  on  the  subject. 

Sir  ly.  Scott. 

3.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.]  Intimacy; 
familiarity. 

Gossipy  (gos'sip-i),  a.  Full  of  gossip;  as, 
a  gossipy  person;  a  gossipy  letter. 

6ossomer,tn.  Same  as  Crossnmer.  Chaucer. 

Gossoon (gos-son'), 51.  [Fr.  gargon,  corrupted.] 
A  boy ;  a  servant.  [Irish.] 

In  most  Irish  families  there  used  to  be  a  bare-footed 
gossoon,  who  was  slave  to  the  cook  and  the  butler,  and 
who  in  fact,  without  wages,  did  all  the  hard  work  of 
the  house.  Gossoons  were  always  employed  a.s  mes- 
sengers. Aliss  Edgeioo)  !h. 

Gossypium  (gos-si'pi-um),  n.  [L.  gossypion, 
gossipion,  said  to  be  from  Ar.  goz,  a  soft 
substance.]  The  cotton-plant,  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  nat.  order  JIalvacea;,  common 
to  both  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  and 
which,  from  the  hair  or  cotton  enveloping 
its  seed  being  so  admirably  adapted  for 
weaving  into  cloth,  is,  after  those  affording 
food,  one  of  the  most  important  gi'oups  of 
plants.   See  Cotton-plant. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ti.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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Gostjt  n.    A  ghost;  spirit;  mind.  Chaucer. 

Got  (got),  pi-et.  of  get. 

Got,  Gotten  (got,  got'n),  pp.  of  get. 

Gotcll  (gocli)  n.    [It.  gozzo,  a  kind  of  bottle, 

gotto,  a  drinking -glass.]    A  water-pot;  a 

pitcher. 

Gote.t  ft-  [From  A.  Sax.  gedtan,  to  pour,  to 
gush;  allied  to  L.G.  gate,  gaute;  L,L.  gota, 
canal.]  A  sluice,  ditch,  or  gutter.  Dugdale. 

Goth,  t       impel-,  of  (70.    Go  ye.  Chaucer. 

Goth(goth),  n.  [L.  Gothi,  Goths;  Gotli.  Gutth- 
iuda.]  1.  One  of  an  ancient  Teutonic  race  of 
people,  first  heard  of  as  inhabiting  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic.  Many  great  hordes  of  tliem 
migrating  soutliwards  in  the  second  century 
dispossessed  tlie  Romans  of  Dacia,  and 
occupied  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  from 
the  Don  to  the  Danube.  There  they  divided 
into  two  sections,  Visigoths  (Western  Goths) 
to  the  west  of  the  Dnieper,  and  Ostrogoths 
(Eastern  Goths)  to  the  east,  and  under  these 
names  overran  and  took  an  important  part  in 
subverting  tlie  Roman  Empire.  The  Jloeso- 
goths,  a  section  of  the  Visigoths,  settled  in 
Mcesia  and  applied  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture; and  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
language  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  Teu- 
tonic or  Gothic  tribe  of  tongues.  — 2.  One  rude 
or  uncivilized;  a  barbarian;  a  rude  ignorant 
person;  one  defective  in  taste. 

Hook  upon  these  writers  as  Got/is  in  poetry.  Acidisoti. 

Wliat  do  you  think  of  tlie  late  extraordinary  event  in 
Spain  ?  Could  you  have  ever  iniae^ined  that  those  ignor- 
ant Goths  would  have  dared  to  banish  the  Jesuits? 

Cheslerfirld. 

Gothamist  (go'tham-ist),  n.  A  person  defi- 
cient in  wisdom,  so  called  from  Gotham,  in 
Kottinghamshire,  noted  for  some  pleasant 
blunders.  Warton,  speaking  of  'the  idle 
pranks  of  the  men  of  Gotham,'  says  'that 
such  pranks  bore  a  reference  to  some  cus- 
tomary law-tenures  belonging  to  that  place 
or  its  neiglibourhood,  now  grown  obsolete, 
and  that  Blount  might  have  enriclied  his 
book  of  ancient  tenures  with  these  ludicrous 
stories. ' 

Gothamite  (go'tham-it),  n.  \.  A  Gothamist 
(which  see).  —2.  A  man  of  Gotham ;  a  Gotliam- 
ist:  a  term  sportively  applied  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  New  York. 

Gothic  (goth'ik),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  Goths ; 
as,  Gothic  customs;  Gothic  barbarity. — 2.  A 
term  applied  to  the  various  styles  of  pointed 
architecture  prevalent  in  Western  Europe 
from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  to 
the  revival  of  classic  architecture  in  the 
sixteenth.  The  term  was  originally  applied 
scornfully  by  the  Renaissance  architects  to 
every  species  of  art  which  existed  from  tlie 
decline  of  the  classic  styles  till  their  revival, 
but  so  far  from  being  now  used  in  a  depre- 
ciatory sense,  it  is  regarded  as  characteriz- 
ing one  of  the  noblest  and  completest  styles 
of  architecture  ever  invented.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  Gothic  architecture  are: — 
The  predominance  of  the  pointed  arch  and 
the  subserviency  and  subordination  of  all 
the  otiier  parts  to  this  cliief  feature ;  tlie 
tendency  tlirougli  the  whole  composition 
to  the  predominance  and  prolongation  of 
vertical  lines ;  the  absence  of  tlie  column 
and  entablature  of  classic  architecture,  of 
square  edges  and  rectangular  surfaces,  and 
the  substitution  of  clustered  shafts,  con- 
trasted surfaces,  and  members  multiplied 
in  rich  variety.  Tlie  Gothic  architecture  of 
Britain  has  been  divided  into  four  principal 
epochs— the  Early  English,  or  general  style 
of  the  tliirteentli  century;  the  Decorated,  or 
style  of  the  fourteenth  century;  tlie  Perpen- 
dicular, practised  during  the  fifteenth  and 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  (Flam- 
boyant being  the  contemporary  style  in 
France);  and  the  Tudor,  or  general  style  of 
the  sixteenth  eentu'y.  See  the  separate 
terms  and  the  illustrations  under  them. 

I  believe  then,  that  the  characteristic  or  moral  ele- 
ments of  Gothic  the  following,  placed  in  the  order 
of  their  importance: — (i)  Savageness;  (2)  Changeful- 
ness;  (3)  Naturalism;  (4)  Grotesqueness;  (5)  Rigidity; 
(6)  Redundance.  .  .  .  And  I  repeat  that  the 
withdr.Lwal  of  any  one,  or  any  two,  will  not  at  once 
destroy  the  Gothic  character  of  a  building,  but  the 
removal  of  a  majority  of  them  will.  Ruskin. 
3.  Rude ;  barbarous. 

When  do  you  dine,  Emilia?  At  the  old  Gothic\\OMr 
of  four  o'clock,  I  suppose.        Eittitia  Wyndhatii. 

Gothic  (goth'ik),  n.  1.  The  language  of  the 
Goths. — 2.  \^ 'printing ,  the  name  of  a  bold- 
faced type,  used  for  titling  and  jobbing  work. 
3.  The  Gothic  style  or  order  of  architecture. 
See  Gothic,  a. 

Gothical  (goth'ik-al),  a.    Same  as  Gothic. 

Gothicisin(goth'i-sizni),  n.  1.  A  Gothic  idiom. 
2.  Conformity  to  the  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture. 


I  am  glad  you  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Strawberry 
Castle,  it  has  a  purity  and  propriety  of  Golhicism 
in  it.  Gray. 
3.  Rudeness  of  manners;  barbarousness. 

Night,  Gothicistn,  confusion,  and  absolute  chaos 
are  come  again.  S/icnstone. 

Gothicize  (goth'i-siz),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  Gothi- 
cized;  ppr.  Gothicizing.  To  make  Gothic;  to 
bring  back  to  barbarism. 

The  language  and  manners  of  the  higher  ranks  are 
not  GotJiicized.  Strult. 

Gothish  (goth'ish),  a.  Relating  to  or  resem- 
bling the  Goths;  rude;  uncivilized. 

Goud  t  (goud),  11.  [A  French  form,  from 
A.  Sax.  wCid;  comp.  0.  Fr.  yaide.  woad.] 
Woad. 

Gouda  (gou'da),  a.  A  term  applied  to  a 
kind  of  cheese  from  Gouda,  a  town  in  Hol- 
land. 

Gouf  (gouf),  v.t.  or  i.  To  remove  soft  earth 
from  under  a  structure,  substituting  sods 
cut  square  and  built  regularly;  to  underpin. 
[Scotch.] 

Gouge  (gouj),  n.  [Fr.  gouge;  Sp.  gubia,  L.L. 
of  Isidorus,  guvia,  a  gouge.  Origin  uncer- 
tain; but  comp.  Biscayan  gubia,  a  bow.] 
1.  A  chisel  with  a  hollow  or  seniicylindrical 
blade,  used  to  cut  holes,  channels,  or  grooves 
in  wood  or  stone;  a  similar  instrument  used 
in  turning  wood.— 2.  An  imposition;  acheat; 
also,  an  impostor.    [CoUoq.  United  States.] 

Gouge  (gouj),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gouged;  ppr. 
gouging.  [From  gouge,  7i.]  1.  To  scoop  out 
or  turn  with  a  gouge. — 2.  To  force  out  the 
eye  of  with  tlie  tliunib  or  finger. 

Gouging-  is  performed  by  twisting  the  fore-finger  in 
alockof  liair,  near  the  temple,  and  turning  the  eye  out 
of  the  socket  with  the  thumb-nail,  which  is  suffered  to 
grow  long  for  that  purpose.       Quoted  by  BartUtt, 

3.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  cheat ;  to  overreach 
in  a  bargain.    [CoUoq.    United  States.] 

Gouge-bit  (gouj'bit),  n.  A  bit,  in  the  form 
of  a  gouge,  for  boring  wood. 

Gouge-slip  (gouj'slip),  n.  An  oil-stone  or 
hone  for  sharpening  gouges  or  chisels. 

Goujeers,  Goujeres  (go-zherz'), «.  [From  Fr. 
gouge,  a  soldier's  mistress,  who  follows  the 
camp,  from  Heli.  goge,  a  Cliristian  servant, 
goj,  people,  goim,  the  Gentiles.  Many  Jews 
used  to  inhabit  the  south  of  France,  where 
tlie  word  first  appeared  as  a  French  word.  ] 
The  venereal  disease.  [This  word  is  more 
usually  spelled  Good-year,  its  origin  being 
not  generally  known.] 

Gouland  t  (go'land),  n.  [Sc.  gule,  gules,  gool, 
corn-marigold,  from  gule,  yellow.  ]  A  kind  of 
plant  or  flower,  probably  the  gowan  or 
mountain-daisy.    B.  Jonnon. 

Goulard  Water,  Goulard's  Extract  (go- 
lard'  wa'ter,  go-lardz'  eks'trakt),  n.  [So 
called  from  the  inventor,  Thomas  Goulard, 
a  surgeon  at  Montpelier  about  1750.]  A 
saturated  solution  of  the  subacetate  of  lead, 
used  as  a  lotion  in  inflammation. 

Goule  (giil),  n.    Same  as  Ghoul. 

Goune-Cloth.t  n.  Cloth  suflScient  to  make 
a  gown.  Chaucer. 

Gour  (gour),  n.    Same  as  Gaur. 

Goura  (gou'ra),  n.  A  genus  of  pigeons,  consti- 
tuting tlie  sub-family  Gourinse  (which  see). 

Gourami,  n.   See  Gorajiy. 

Gourd  (gord  or  gord),  n.  [Fr.  gourde,  O.Fr. 
gouourde,  gougourde,  from  L.  cucurbita,  a 
gourd.]  1.  The  popular  name  for  the  spe- 
ciesof  Cucurbita,a  genusof  plants  of  the  nat. 
order  Cucurbitacefe.  Tlie  same  name  is  given 
to  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  produced  by 
the  various  plants  of  tliis  genus.  These  are 
held  in  high  estimation  in  liot  countries; 
they  attain  a  very  large  size,  and  most  of 


Flower  and  Fruit  of  Ciicitrdita  Metofiepo. 

them  abound  in  wholesome,  nutritious  mat- 
ter. The  C.  Pcim,  or  pumpkin,  acquires  some- 
times a  diameter  of  2  feet.  The  C.  Melo- 
pe2w,  or  stiuasli,  is  cultivated  in  America 
as  an  article  of  food.  The  C.  Citrullus, 
or  water  melon,  serves  the  Egyptians  for 
meat,  drink,  and  physic.   The  C.  aurantia, 


or  orange-fruited  gourd,  is  cultivated  only 
as  a  curiosity,  and  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  The  Lagenaria  vulgaris,  or  bottle 
gourd,  a  native  both  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  is  edible,  and  is  often  6  feet  long  anti 
18  inches  in  circumference.  The  outer  coat 
or  rind  serves  for  bottles  and  water-cups. — 
2.  t  A  vessel  to  carry  water,  so  named  from 
its  shape.  Chaucer. 

Gourd  (gord  or  gord),  M.  [O.Fv.  gourt]  A 
species  of  false  dice,  their  falseness  being 
effected  by  making  a  cavity  in  them.  See 

FULLAM. 

Gourde  (gord),  n.  [Sp.  gordo,  large.]  The 
Franco  -  American  name  for  the  colonial 
dollar.  Tlie  term  is  in  use  in  Hayti,  Louisi- 
ana, Cuba,  &c. 

Gourdiness  (g6i'd'i-nesorgbTd'i-nes),H.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  gourdy. 

Gourd-tree  (gord'tre  or  gbrd'tre),  ii.  Cres- 
centia  Cujete,  a  tree  about  30  feet  high,  with 


Gourd-tree  {Crescentia  Cujete). 

narrow  clustered  leaves  and  variegated 
flowers,  the  latter  succeeded  by  globular  or 
oval  gourd-like  fruits,  the  hard  woody  shell 
of  which  is  applied  to  many  useful  purposes. 
It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica and  in  the  West  Indies. 
Gourd-worm  (gord'werm),  11.  The  fluke- 
worm,  a  worm  that  infests  the  liver  of 
slieep. 

Gourdy  (gord'i  or  gord'i),  a.  In  farriery, 
swelled  in  the  legs,  as  after  a  journey:  said 
of  a  horse. 

Gourinae  ( gou  -  ri '  ne ),  n.  pi.  The  ground 
doves,  ground  pigeons,  a  sub -family  of 
the  ColunibidtE,  characterized  by  a  straight, 
slender,  lengthened  bQl,  wings  short  anti 
rounded,  and  the  tarsi  and  toes  long  and 
slender.  Tliey  are  found  mostly  on  the 
ground  in  search  of  grains  and  seeds,  and 
are  natives  of  both  hemispheres.  The  two 
species  constituting  the  genus  Goura,  G. cor- 
ona ta  and  G.  Victorice,  far  surpass  in  size  all 
other  pigeons.  The  head  of  G.  Victorice  is 
surmounted  by  a  handsome  crest,  each 
feather  being  spread  out  into  a  spatulate  or 
spoon-shaped  form  at  its  extremity,  where 
the  colour  is  blue  bordered  with  white. 

Gourmand  ( gbr ' maud ),  n.  [Fr.,  of  Celtic 
origin.  Comp.  W.  gormant,  that  which  tends 
to  overfill;  gormodd,  excess,  overmuch,  from 
gor,  excess.]   1.  A  glutton;  a  greedy  feeder. 

This  gourmajid  sacrifices  whole  hecatombs  to  his 
paunch.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  A  dainty  feeder ;  an  epicure.  [In  this 
sense  gourmet  is  now  generally  used.] 

I  am  no  gourjnnjid;  I  require  no  dainties:  I  should 
despise  the  board  of  Heliogabalus,  except  for  its 
long  sitting.  Lamb. 

Gourmandize  (gbi''man-diz),  v.i.  To  gor- 
mandize. 

singers  are  proverbially  prone  \.o  gourmandize. 

Disraeli. 

Gourmandizet  (gor'man-diz),  n.  Gluttony; 

voraciousness. 

With  fell  clawes  full  of  fierce  gour7iiandize. 

Spenser. 

Gourmet  (gbr-ma  or  gbr'met),  n.  [Fr. ,  a  con- 
noisseur of  wine,  a  wine-taster.]  A  man  of 
keen  palate ;  a  connoisseur  in  wines  and 
meats;  a  nice  feeder;  an  epicure. 

Awabi,  a  kind  of  shell-fish  much  affected  by  Ja- 
panese gourmets.  Cornhill  Magazine. 

Gournet,  «.   See  Gurnet. 

Gousla,  Gouslo  (gous'la,  gous'lo),  n.  See 

GOUSLY. 

Gously  (gous'li),  n.  An  old  form  of  harp 
used  by  tlie  Slavonians,  whose  bards  were 


ch,  cTiain;     ch.  Sc.  locft;     g,  (jro;     j,  job; 


ii,  Fr.  toji;     ng,  &\ng\     IH,  tten;  th,  thm\ 


w,  wig;  wh,  wAig;  zh,  azure.-  See  Key. 
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called  Gouslas,  the   poetry  which  they 
chanted  being  styled  gouslo.  Brande. 
Gousty,  Goustie  (sous'ti),  a.    [A  form  of 
(jussty.]  Waste;  desolate;  dreary;  tempestu- 
ous.  IScotch.  ] 

Cauld,  mirk,  And^^oicslie  is  the  iiicht, 

Loud  roars  the  blast  ayont  the  hijjht.      Old  ballad. 

Gout  (gout),  n.  [Fr.  rjoutte,  L.  gutta,  a  drop, 
from  the  old  medical  theory  that  diseases 
were  due  to  the  deposition  of  drops  of  mor- 
bid humour  on  the  part — hence  also  gutta 
Serena.]  1.  A  constitutional  disorder  or 
disease  giving  rise  to  paroxysms  of  acute 
pain  with  a  specific  form  of  inflammation, 
often  favoured  by  original  or  hereditary 
constitution,  appearing  after  puberty  chiefly 
in  the  male  sex,  and  returning  after  inter- 
vals. It  is  very  often  preceded  by,  or  alter- 
nates with,  disorder  of  tlie  digestive  or  other 
internal  organs,  and  is  generally  character- 
ized by  affection  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
great  toe,  by  nocturnal  exacerbations  and 
morning  remissions,  and  by  vascular  ple- 
thora, various  joints,  organs,  or  parts,  be- 
coming affected  after  repeated  attacks  with- 
out passing  into  suppuration.  It  may  be  ac- 
quired or  hereditary.  In  the  former  case, 
it  rarely  appears  before  the  age  of  thirty- 
five;  in  the  latter,  it  is  frequently  observed 
earlier.  Indolence,  inactivity,  and  too  free 
use  of  tartareous  wines,  fermented  liquors, 
and  very  high-seasoned,  fat,  and  nourishing 
food,  are  the  principal  causes  which  give 
rise  to  this  disease.  Gout  is  also  called,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  it  may  affect,  Podagra 
(in  the  feet),  Gonagra  (in  the  knees),  Chir- 
agra  (in  the  hands),  &c.  It  may  be  acute  or 
chronic,  and  may  give  rise  to  concretions, 
which  are  chiefly  composed  of  urate  of  soda. 
2.  A  drop;  a  clot  or  coagulation. 

I  see  thee  still. 
And  on  thy  blade  and  diid^Qoll  ^oiits  of  blood. 
Which  was  not  so  before.  Shak. 

Gout  (go),  n.  [Fr.  goM,  from  L.  giistus, 
ta^te.]    Taste;  relish. 

Goutily  (gout'i-li),  adv.  In  a  gouty  manner. 

Goutiness  (gout'i-nes),  n.  Tlie  state  of  being 
gouty;  gouty  affections. 

Goutish  (gout'ish),  a.  Having  a  predisposi- 
tion to  gout;  somewhat  affected  by  gout; 
gouty. 

The  dice  are  for  the  end  of  a  drum  among  souldiers, 
the  tables  for  goutish  and  apoplectick  persons  to 
make  them  move  their  Joints.    Quoted  by  Lathajfi. 

Goutwort,  Goutweed  (gout'wert,  gout'- 
wC'il),  It.  yEguyodiuin  /'otiagraria,  aplant  of 
the  nat.  order  UmbelliferiB,  which  grows  in 
gardens  and  damp  places,  and  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  a  specific  for  gout.  It  has 
smooth  thrice-ternate  leaves,  creeping  rhi- 
zomes, and  umbels  of  small  greenish-white 
flowers,  and  is  common  throughout  Europe. 
Called  also  Ache-weed,  Herb-gerard,  Eng- 
lish Master-wort,  and  Bishop-weed. 

Gouty  (.gout'i),  a.  1.  Diseased  with  or  sub- 
ject to  the  gout;  as,  a  gouty  person;  a  gouty 
constitution. 

Knots  upon  his ^tJiiO' joints  appear.  Dryden. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  gout;  as,  gouty  matter, 

3.  Swoln  out  of  proper  proportion. 

This  humour  in  historians  hath  made  the  body  of 
ancient  history  in  some  parts  so  gouty  and  monstrous. 

Sfenser. 

4.  t  Boggy ;  as,  gouty  \siaA.— Gouty  concre- 
tions, calculi  formed  in  the  joints  of  some 
gouty  persons,  consisting  of  urate  of  soila. 

Gove  (gov),  n.  [Another  form  of  goaf,  a 
mow.]    A  mow,  as  of  hay.  [Provincial.] 

Gove  (gov),  V.  t.  To  put  up  in  a  gove  or  mow, 
as  hay.  'Gove  just  in  the  barn.'  Tusser. 
[Provincial.] 

Gove  (gov),  v.i.  [Perhaps  a  form  of  gape. 
Sc.  goup,  to  stare.  Comp.  G.  gaffen,  to  gape 
or  stare.]  To  stare;  to  gaze  with  a  roving 
or  unintelligent  eye.  Written  also  Goave. 
[Scotch.] 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  came, 

Broke  from  their  hights  and  faulds  the  tame, 

And  go7'ed  around  charmed  and  amazed.  Hogg. 

Govern  (gu'vern),  v.t.  [Fr.  gouverner,  L. 
guherno;  a  form  of  Gr.  Icyhernao,  from  Icyhe, 
the  head,  which  occurs  in  one  Greek  author.  ] 

1.  To  direct  and  control,  as  the  actions  or 
conduct  of  men,  either  by  established  laws 
or  by  arbitrary  will;  to  regulate  by  autho- 
rity; to  keep  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
law  or  sovereign  will. 

Slaves  to  our  passions  we  become,  and  then 
It  grows  impossible  to  go7Je?'n  men.  IValler. 

2.  To  regulate;  to  influence;  to  direct. 

This  is  the  chief  point  by  which  he  is  to  govern 
all  his  counsels,  designs,  and  actions,  i?/.  Atterbitry. 

3.  To  control;  to  restrain;  to  keep  in  due 
subjection. 


May  I  govern  my  passion  with  absolute  sway. 
And  grow  wiser  and  better  as  my  strength  wears 
away.  Dr.  1 1  'alter  Pope. 

1.  To  direct;  to  steer;  to  regulate  the  course 
or  motion  of;  as,  the  helm  governs  the  shi-p. 
6.  In  gram,  to  cause  to  be  in  a  particular 
case;  as,  a  verb  transitive  governs  a  word  in 
the  accusative  case;  or  to  require  a  particu- 
lar case;  as,  a  transitive  verb  governs  the 
accusative  case. 

Govern  (gu'vern),  V.  i.  1.  To  exercise  autho- 
rity; to  administer  the  laws;  as,  the  chief 
magistrate  should  govern  with  impartiality. 

2.  To  maintain  the  superiority;  to  have  the 
control. 

Your  wicked  atoms  may  be  working  now 

To  give  bad  counsel,  that  you  still  may  govern. 

Dry  den. 

Governable  (gu'vern-a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
governed  or  subjected  to  authority;  control- 
lable; manageable;  obedient;  submissive  to 
law  or  rule. 

Governableness  (gu'vern-a-bl-nes),n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  governable. 
Governaille.t  Governall.t  n.  Government; 

steerage.  Chaucer. 

He  of  this  gardin  had  the  goverjiall.  Spenser. 

Governance  (gu'vern -ans),  n.  1.  Govern- 
ment; exercise  of  authority;  direction;  con- 
trol; management,  either  of  a  public  officer 
or  of  a  private  guardian  or  tutor. 

No  part  of  its  coercive  authority  could  be  exer- 
cised but  by  his  authority,  not  any  laws  enacted  for 
its  goverfiance  without  his  sanction.  Hallam. 

2.t  Behaviour;  manners. 

He  likest  is  to  fall  into  mischance 

That  is  regardless  oi  h\s  governance.  Spenser. 

Governante  (gu'vem-ant),  n.  [Fr.  gouver- 
nante,  from  gouverner.  See  GOVERN.]  A 
lady  who  has  the  care  and  management  of 
children;  a  governess. 

I  saw  Envy  there  drest  up  in  a  widow's  veil,  and 
the  very  picture  of  th^  goverjta7tie  of  one  of  your  no- 
blemen's houses.  Sir  K.  L' Estrange. 

Governess  ( gu'vern-es ),  n.  1.  A  female  in- 
vested with  authority  to  control  and  direct; 
a  tutoress;  an  instructress;  a  lady  who  has 
the  care  of  instructing  and  directing  chil- 
dren :  generally  applied  to  a  lady  who 
teaches  children  in  their  homes.  Hence — 
2.  Anything  regarded  as  feminine  that 
governs,  instructs,  or  tutors.  '  Great  afflic- 
tion, that  severe  governess  of  the  life  of 
man.'  Dr.  77,  More.  'The  moon,  tlie  go- 
verness of  floods.'  Shale. 

Governing  (gu'vern-ing),  p.  and  a.  Holding 
the  superiority;  prevalent;  directing;  con- 
trolling; as,  a  governing  wind;  s,  governing 
party  in  a  state;  a  governing  motive. 

6overnment(gu'virn-ment),  11.  1.  Direction; 
regulation ;  guidance;  as,  these  precepts  will 
serve  for  the  government  of  our  conduct. — 
2.  Control;  restraint;  as,  men  are  apt  to  ne- 
glect the  government  of  their  temper  and 
passions. — 3.  The  exercise  of  authority;  di- 
rection and  restraint  exercised  over  the  ac- 
tions of  men  in  communities,  societies,  or 
states;  the  administi  ation  of  public  affairs, 
according  to  established  constitution,  laws, 
and  usages,  or  by  arbitrary  edicts ;  as, 
Prussia  rose  to  importance  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Frederick  II. 

Let  family  government  be  like  that  of  our  hea- 
venly Father — mild,  gentle,  and  affectionate. 

Kollock. 

As  eloquence  exists  before  syntax,  and  song  before 
prosody,  so  goz'crnjfienf  may  exist  in  a  high  degree 
of  excellence  long  before  the  limits  of  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  power  have  been  traced  with 
precision.  Macaulay. 

4.  The  system  of  polity  in  a  state;  the  aggre- 
gate of  fundamental  rules  and  principles  by 
which  a  nation  or  state  is  governed ;  the 
mode  or  system  according  to  which  the  sov- 
ereign powers  of  a  nation,  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers,  are  vested 
and  exercised;  as,  a  monarchical  (/ODerHi/ioit 
or  a  republican  government.  The  British 
government  is  of  the  kind  known  as  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  The  legislative  power 
is  placed  in  the  sovereig-n,  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  ex- 
ecutive power  is  vested  in  the  sovereign, 
who  is  assisted  in  the  discharge  of  it  by  his 
or  her  ministers  and  delegates.  See  Aris- 
tocracy, Democracy,  Despotisivi,  Mon- 
archy, Oligarchy,  Republic. 

For  forms  of  .government  let  fools  contest ; 
Whate'er  is  best  administer'd  is  best.  Pope. 

5.  An  empire,  kingdom,  or  other  state ;  a 
body  politic  governed  by  one  authority ;  a 
province  or  division  of  territory  ruled  by  a 
governor. — 6.  The  ri.glit  of  governing  or  ad- 
ministering the  laws.     'I  here  resign  my 


government  to  thee.'  SJiuk.—7.  The  persons 
or  council  who  administer  the  laws  of  a 
kingdom  or  state;  the  administration;  exe- 
cutive powei'.— 8.  Manageableness;  compli- 
ance ;  obsequiousness.  —  9.  t  Regularity  of 
behaviour;  self-restraint;  self-government. 

Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage. 

Defect  of  manners,  want  of  gover}ti}ient. 

Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain.  Shak. 

10.  t  Management  of  the  limbs  or  body. 

Thy  eyes'  windows  fall. 
Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life; 
Each  part  depriv'd  of  supp]e  gove7-n)?tenl. 
Shall  stiff  anci  stark,  and  cold  appear,  like  death. 

S/iai:. 

11.  In  gram,  the  influence  of  a  word  in  re- 
gard to  construction,  as  when  established 
usage  requires  that  one  word  should  cause 
another  to  be  in  a  particular  case  or  mode. 

Governmental  (gu'vern-ment'al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  government;  made  by  govern- 
ment. 

Lord  Falmerston  has  issued  the  following  circular 
to  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  understood  to 
be  favourable  to  the governme?tlal  policy. 

Times  ne^uspaper. 
Governor  (gu'v6rn-6r),  n.  He  who  or  that 
which  governs,  rules,  or  directs;  as,  (a)  one 
invested  with  supreme  authority,  especially 
with  supreme  authority  to  administer  or 
enforce  tlie  laws ;  the  supreme  executive 
magistrate  of  a  state,  community,  corpora- 
tion, or  post;  a  chief  ruler;  as,  the  governor 
of  a  colony;  in  America,  each  state  has  its 
governor;  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  governors  of  Heriot's  Hospital. 
(6)  A  tutor;  one  who  has  the  care  of  a  young 
man;  one  who  instructs  a  pupil  and  forms 
liis  manners. 

The  great  work  of  a.  governor  is  to  fashion  the  car- 
riage and  form  the  mind.  Locke. 

(c)  A  father;  a  master  or  superior;  an  em- 
ployer; an  elderly  person.  [Slang.  ]  (d)  One 
who  steers  a  ship;  a  pilot.  Jam.  iii.  4.  (c)  A 
contrivance  in  mills  andmachinery  for  main- 
taining a  uniform  velocity  with  a  varying 
resistance.  A  connnon  form  of  the  steam- 
engine  governor  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
figure.  It  represents  a  spindle  kept  in  motion 
by  the  engine.  A  and  B  are  two  centrifugal 
balls,  C  A  and  CB  the  rods  which  suspend  the 
balls.  These  rods  cross  one  another  and  pass 
through  the  spindle  at  c,  where  the  whole 
are  connected  by  a  round  pin  put  through 
the  spindle  and  the  rods  which  serves  as  the 
point  of  suspension  for  the  centrifugal  balls 
or  revolving  pendulums.  A.  piece  of  brass 
11  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  spindle,  and  to  this  piece 


Governor  of  a  Steam-engine. 

the  end  of  the  lever  N  o,  whose  fulcrum  is  at 
p,  is  attached.  This  piece  of  brass  is  also 
connected  with  the  ball  rods  by  two  short 
pieces  and  joints  DE,  EG.  When  the  engine 
goes  too  fast,  the  balls  fly  farther  asunder 
and  depress  the  end  N  of  the  lever,  which 
partly  shuts  a  throttle-valve  connected  with 
the  end  0,  and  thus  diminishes  the  quantity 
of  steam  admitted  into  the  cylinder;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  engine  goes  too 
slow,  the  balls  fall  down  towards  the  spindle 
and  elevate  the  end  N  of  the  lever,  which 
partly  opens  the  throttle-valve  and  increases 
the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  into  the 
cylinder.  By  this  ingenious  contrivance, 
therefore,  the  quantity'of  steam  admitted  to 
the  cylinder  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
resistance  of  the  engine,  and  the  velocity 
kept  constantly  the  same.  A  similar  contriv- 
ance is  employed  in  mills  to  equalize  the  mo- 
tion of  the  machinery.  When  any  part  of 
the  machinery  is  suddenly  stopped,  or  sud- 
denly set  agoing,  and  the  moving  power 
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remains  tlie  same,  an  alteration  in  the  velo- 
city of  the  mill  will  take  place,  and  it  will 
move  faster  or  slower.  The  governor  is  used 
to  remedy  this.    (/)  See  Gas-GOVERNOR. 

Governor-general  (gu'vern-Sr-jen"er-al),  71. 
A  governor  who  has  under  him  subordinate 
or  deputy  governors ;  a  viceroy ;  as,  the 
Governor-general  of  India. 

Governorship  (gu'vern-i5r-ship),  n.  The 
office  of  a  governor. 

Gowan  (gou'an),  n.  [Gael,  and  Ir.  gugan, 
a  bud,  a  Hower.]  The  Scotch  name  for  the 
mountain  daisy,  or  Bellis  2>erennis. 

Gowan  (gou'an),  n.  Decomposed  granite; 
granite  rock  in  a  soft  or  fragile  condition. 

Gowany  (gou'an-i),  a.  Decked  with  gowans; 
covered  with  mountain  daisies.  [Scotch.] 

Sweeter  t'\\3.n  g(rzvany  glens,  or  new-mown  hay. 

Ramsay. 

Gowd  (goud),  ».  Gold;  money.  [Scotch.] 
Gowden  (goud'en),  a.  Golden.  [Scotch.] 
Gowd-nOOk  (goud'nok),  n.   A  local  name  of 

a  coast -fish,  the  skipper  or  saury -pike 

(Scomberesox  saurus). 

Gowff  (gouf), )).«.  [Allied  to  (7oZ/,  (70/.]  To 
strike  with  the  flat  of  the  hand;  to  strike, 
as  in  playing  at  handball;  to  cuff.  [Scotch.  ] 

North,  Fox,  and  Co. 
Gon'Jf  d  Willie  like  a  ba',  man.  Burns. 

Gowk  (gouk),  n.    [A  Scotch  and  Northern 

English  word.   See  Gawk.]   1.  The  cuckoo. 

2.  A  stupid  person ;  a  fool ;  a  simpleton. 

'  Such  giddy-headed  gowks.'  Dalrymple. 
Gowk  (gouk),  v.t.    To  make  a  person  look 

like  a  fool  or  gawky;  to  puzzle. 

Nay,  look  how  the  man  stands  as  he  were g-ow/ced. 

B.  Jonsoii. 

Gowkit  (gouk'it),  a.  Foolish;  stupid;  giddy. 
[Scotch.] 

Gowl  (goul),  )).  i.  [Akin  to /iou)^.]  To  howl, 
either  threateningly  or  in  weeping.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.  ] 

May  ne'er  misfortune's  bark 

Howl  thro'  the  dwelling  o'  tlie  Clerk!  Bjtrtis. 

Gowlee  (gou'le),  n.  Lit.  a  cow-herd;  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Indian  castes. 
Gown  (youn),  n.  [Conip.  O.Er.  gone,  a  gown; 
but  the  E.  word  probably  came  from  W.  gwn, 
from  gwnio,  to  sew,  to  stitch.]  1.  Along, 
generally  loose,  upper  garment;  specifically, 

a)  a  woman's  outer  garment ;  a  dress. 

6)  A  loose  wrapper  worn  by  gentlemen  in- 
doors ;  a  dressing-gown,  (c)  The  official 
dress  worn  by  members  of  certain  peaceful 
professions,  as  divinity,  medicine,  law,  as 
well  as  by  civil  magistrates,  university  pro- 
fessors and  students,  and  the  like;  hence, 
the  emblem  of  civil  power  or  place,  as  op- 
posed to  the  sword  (compare  L.  cedant 
arnia  togce,  let  arms  give  place  to  the  toga), 
and  tlie  Oxford  university  expression  town 
and  gown,  signifying  the  citizens  or  towns- 
people on  the  one  hand,  and  the  professors 
and  students  on  the  other. 

He  Mars  deposed,  and  arms  to g;<nvns  made  yield. 

DrydeJt. 

2.  Any  sort  of  dress  or  garb.    'Dressed  in 
the  (7010)1  of  humility.'  Shak. 
Gown  (goun),  v.t.    To  put  a  gown  on;  to 
clotlie  or  dress  in  a  gown;  as,  he  was  capped 
and  gowned. 

One  arm  aloft, 
Go7uned  in  pure  white  that  fitted  to  the  shape. 

Temtysoti. 

Gown  (goun),  v.i.    To  put  on  a  gown;  as,  he 

gowned  for  the  occasion. 
Gown-piece  (goun'pes),  n.  A  piece  of  cloth 

sufficient  to  make  a  gown. 

Gownsman,  Gownman  (gounz'man,  goun'- 

man),  n.  1.  One  whose  professional  habit 
is  a  gown,  as  a  lawyer,  professor,  or  student 
of  a  university. 

Ihs gowii^nan  learn'd.  Pope. 
The  townsmen  came  on  with  a  rush  and  shout, 
and  were  met  by  t\\Q  ^o'UJfis7ne?i  with  settled,  steady 
pluck.  Hughes. 

2.  One  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  soldier. 

Gowpen,  Go.wpin  (goup'en),  n.  [Icel.  gaupn, 
gupn;  Sw.  goepn,  the  hollow  of  the  hand.] 
1.  The  hollow  formed  by  the  hand  when 
contracted  into  a  concave  shape  so  as  to 
hold  anything ;  also  both  hands  held  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  round  bowl. — 2.  A 
handful ;  particularly,  as  much  as  both 
hands  held  together,  side  by  side,  in  the 
form  of  a  round  vessel,  will  hold.  [Scotch.] 

A  neivefu'  o'  meal,  or  zgoiupen  o'  aits. 
Would  have  made  her  as  biythe  as  a  begg^ar  could 
be.  Old  ballad. 

Gowpenfu'  (goup'en-fu),  n.  The  fill  of  the 
gowpen;  as  much  as  can  be  contained  in  the 
hand  held  in  a  concave  form,  or  In  both 
hands  held  together  side  by  side.  [Scotch.] 

Gowt  (gout),  n.   [See  GoTE.]   A  sluice  in 


embankments  against  the  sea,  for  letting 
out  the  land  waters  when  the  tide  is  out, 
and  preventing  the  ingress  of  salt-water. 
I  [Local] 

Gozzard  (goz'erd),  n.  [Corruption  of  goose- 
herd.]  1.  One  who  herds  geese.  Maline. — 
2.  A  fool;  a  silly  fellow.  Pegge.  [Provincial 
English.} 

Graal  (gral),  n.    Same  as  Grail. 

Grab  (grab),  n.  A  vessel  used  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  having  two  or  three  masts. 

Grab  (grab),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  grabbed;  ppr. 
grabbing,  [kkingrapple, gripe, grasp,  grope, 
&c.]  To  seize;  to  gripe  suddenly.  [Colloq.] 

Grab  (grab),  n.  1.  A  sudden  grasp  or  seizure; 
a  catch;  an  advantage.  [Colloq.]— 2.  An  im- 
plement for  clutching  boring  bits  and  the 
like  for  the  purpose  of  giving  power  and 
steadiness  in  working  them;  also,  an  instru- 
ment of  various  shapes  for  clutching  objects 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  them,  as  for  draw- 
ing pipes,  drills,  &c. ,  from  artesian  wells. 

Grabber  (grab'ber),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  grabs,  grasps,  or  snatches. 

Grabble  (grab'l),  v.  i.  [  Freq.  of  grab.  Comp. 
D.  grabbelen,  to  snatch;  G.  griibeln,  to  gruli; 
allied  to  grope,  grovel,  and  grapple.]  1.  To 
grope;  to  feel  with  the  hands. 

My  blood  chills  about  my  heart  at  the  thought  of 
these  rogues,  with  their  bloody  hands  gt  abbliitg  in 
my  guts,  and  pulling  out  my  very  entrails. 

Arbuthitot. 

2.  To  lie  prostrate  on  the  belly;  to  sprawl. 

Grab-game  (grab'gam),  n.  A  mode  of  theft 
by  snatching  one's  purse  or  other  property 
and  making  off  with  it. 

Grace  (gnis),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  gratia,  favour, 
from  grains,  pleasant,  from  a  root  seen  in 
Gr.  chaird,  to  rejoice,  Gael,  gradh,  love,  and 
Lith.  graz'us,  fair,  agreeable.]  1.  Favour; 
good-will ;  kindness ;  disposition  to  oblige 
another;  as,  a  grant  made  as  an  act  of  grace. 
Or  each,  or  all,  may  win  a  lady's  ^mce.  Dryden. 

2.  In  Scrip,  or  in  a  theological  sense,  (n)  the 
free  unmerited  love  and  favour  of  God. 

And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works. 

Rom.  xi.  5. 

'C^w^G grace  and  virtue  are  within 

Prohibited  degrees  of  kin; 

And  therefore  no  true  saint  allows 

They  shall  be  suffer'd  to  espouse.  Hudibras. 

(Ji)  Divine  influence  or  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  in  renewing  the  heart  and  restraining 
from  sin. 

My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.        2  Cor.  xti.  9. 

(c)  A  state  of  reconciliation  to  God.  Rom. 
V.  2.  (rf)  Virtuous  or  religious  affection  or 
disposition,  as  a  liberal  disposition,  faith, 
meekness,  liumility,  patience,  &c.,  proceed- 
ing from  divine  influence,  (e)  Spiritual  in- 
struction, improvement,  and  edification. 
Eph.  iv.  29.  (/)  Apostleship,  or  the  qualifi- 
cations of  an  apostle.  Eph.  iii.  8.  ((/)  Eternal 
life;  final  salvation.  1  Pet.  i.  13.— 3.  Mercy; 
pardon. 

Bow  and  sue  io-c grace 

With  suppliant  knee.  Miltojt. 

4.  Gracious  or  benign  influence;  favour  con- 
ferred; privilege. 

I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny; 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace. 

ThomsoJi. 

To  the  ploughman  of  Ayr  the  daisy  was  a  tender 
grace  of  God,  and  the  mouse  a  fellow-traveller  in  the 
ways  of  life.  Ouida. 

5.  That  element  in  manner,  deportment,  or 
language  which  renders  it  appropriate  and 
agreeable;  suitableness;  elegance  with  ap- 
propriate dignity;  as,  the  speaker  delivered 
his  address  with  grace;  a  man  performs  his 
part  with  grace. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps.  Milton. 
Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  s^grace 
On  her  smooth  shoulders.  Dryden. 

6.  Natural  or  acquired  excellence;  any  en- 
dowment or  ornament  that  recommends  the 
possessor  to  the  liking  or  favour  of  others; 
beauty;  embellishment. 

From  vulgar  bounds  with  bold  disorder  part. 
And  snatch  z  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Pope. 
Ideas,  emotions,  experiences,  which  matter,  how- 
ever moulded,  can  only  vaguely  hint  at,  or  which, 
front  their  very  nature,  are  at  war  with  and  make 
havoc  of  material  ^raff  and  beauty.      Dr.  Caird. 

7.  Affectation  of  elegance ;  assumption  of 
dignity  or  refinement. 

Old  Sir  Pitt  .  .  .  chuckled  at  her  airs  ^iUdgraces. 

Thackeray. 

8.  In  Greek,  myth,  beauty  deified  ;  one  of 
three  goddesses  in  whose  gift  were  grace, 
loveliness,  and  favoiir,  worshipped  in  Greece 
under  the  name  of  Charites,  called  Gratiie 
by  the  Romans.  They  were  generally 
known  as  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne. 

9.  t  Physical  virtue. 


O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 

In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities. 

Shak. 

10.  A  sort  of  title  or  form  of  respect  used  in 
addressing  or  in  speaking  of  a  duke,  duchess, 
or  an  archljisliop,  and  formerly  applied  to 
the  sovereign  of  England;  as.  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Wellington;  Her  Giace  the  Duchess 
of  Bedford. 

How  fares  it  with  your  Grace?  Shak. 

11.  A  short  prayer  before  or  after  meat;  a 
blessing  asked,  or  thanks  rendered. 

Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat. 
Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end.  Shak. 

12.  In  music,  a  turn,  trill,  shake,  &c. ,  intro- 
duced for  embellishment.— 13.  In  English 
universities,  an  act,  vote,  or  deci'ee  of  the 
government  of  the  institution.— 14.  In  laxo, 
a  faculty,  license,  or  dispensation;  a  general 
and  free  pardon  by  act  of  parliament.  Called 
also  an  Act  of  Grace.— 15.  pi.  A  play  designed 
to  promote  or  display  grace  of  motion.  It 
consists  in  throwing  a  small  hoop  from  one 
player  to  another  by  means  of  two  sticks 
in  the  hands  of  each. — Day  of  grace,  in  theol. 
time  of  probation,  when  an  ofter  is  made  to 
sinners. — Days  o.f  grace,  in  com.  a  certain 
number  of  days  immediately  following  the 
day  when  a  bill  or  note  becomes  due,  which 
days  are  allowed  to  the  debtor  or  payer  to 
make  payment  in.  In  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  the  days  of  grace  are  three. 
— Good  graces,  favour;  friendship. 

He  knows  that,  as  a  go.between.  he  shall  find  his 
account  in  being  in  the  good  graces  of  a  man  of 
wealth.  Taller. 

—  "With  a  good  grace,  gracefully;  graciously: 
now  used  especially  when  the  air  of  gracious- 
ness  is  believed  to  be  rather  forced;  as,  he 
made  reparation  ivith  a  good  grace. 

He  does  it  wllh  a  better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more 
natural.  Shak. 

—  With  a  bad  grace,  ungracefully;  ungra- 
ciously ;  as,  the  apology  came  with  a  bad 
grace. 

Grace  (gras),  v.  t.  pret.  and  pp.  graced;  ppr. 
gracing.    1.  To  adorn;  to  decorate;  to  em- 
bellish and  dignify;  to  lend  or  add  grace  to. 
Great  Jove  and  Fhaihusgraced  his  noble  line.  Po/e. 
Thus  have  I  thought  to  grace  a  serious  lay 
■\\'ith  many  a  wild  indeed  but  flow'ry  spray. 

Cowper. 

2.  To  dignify  or  raise  by  an  act  of  favour; 
to  favour;  to  honour. 

He  might  at  his  pleasure  grace  or  disgrace  whom 
he  would  in  court.  A'nolles. 
So  you  will  grace  me  .  .  .  with  your  fellowship 
O'er  these  waste  downs  whereon  1  lost  myselft 
Tenfiyson. 

3.  To  supply  with  heavenly  grace.  '  Grace 
the  disobedient.'  Bp.  Hall.—i.  In  music, 
to  add  grace-notes,  cadenzas,  &c.,  to;  as,  to 
grace  a  melody. 

Grace-cup  (gras'kup),  n.  1.  A  vessel  used 
to  drink  a  health  or  toast  from  after  grace. 
2.  The  cup  or  health  drunk  after  grace. 

And  dinner,  grace,  and  grace-cup  done, 
Expect  a  w  ondrous  deal  of  fun.  Lloyd. 

Graced  (grast),  a.  1.  Endowed  with  grace; 
beautiful;  graceful. 

One  of  the  properest  and  best  graced  men  that  I 
ever  saw.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Virtuous;  regular;  chaste. 

Epicurism  and  lust 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel. 
Than  a  ^rrtc'rf  palace.  Shak. 

Graceful  (gras'fnl),  a.  Displaying  grace  or 
beauty  in  form  or  action;  elegant;  having  an 
attractive  mien  or  appearance;  handsome: 
used  particularly  of  motion,  looks,  and 
speech;  as,  agrace.ful  walk;  a  graceful  de- 
portment; a  graceful  speaker;  agracefulaii. 
High  o'er  the  rest  in  arms  thti  graceful  Turnus  rode. 

Dryden. 

■^Elegant,  Graceful  See  under  ELEGANT. 

Gracefully  (gras'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  graceful 
manner;  elegantly;  with  a  natural  ease  and 
propriety;  as,  to  walk  or  speak  gracefully. 

Gracefulness  (gras'ful-nes),  n.  The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  graceful;  elegance 
of  manner  or  deportment;  Ijeauty  with  dig- 
nity in  manner,  motion,  or  countenance. 

Graceless  (gras'les),  a.  Void  of  grace  or 
eixcellence;  wanting  in  propriety;  departed 
from  or  deprived  of  divine  grace;  corrupt; 
depraved;  unregenerate;  unsanctified. 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight. 

His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right.  Pope. 

Gracelessly  (grasTes-li),  adv.  In  a  graceless 

i  manner. 

Gracelessness  (gras'les-nes),  «.    The  con- 
dition or  iiuality  of  being  graceless. 
Grace-note  (gras'not),  n.    In  music,  a  note 
j    added  by  way  of  ornament,  and  printed  or 


ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     IH,  tAen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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written  in  smaller  characters;  an  appoggia- 
tura  (which  see). 

Gracile,  Gradient  (gras'il,  gras'i-lent),  a. 
[L.  gracilis,  r/racilentus,  slender.]  Slender. 

Gracility  (gras-il'l-ti),  n.  Slenderness. 

It  was  accordingly  subjected  to  a  process  of  ex- 
tenuation, out  of  which  it  emerged,  reduced  to  little 
more  than  a  third  of  its  original  ^racitity — a  skeleton 
without  marrow  or  substance.    Sir  IV.  HaviiiCoii. 

Gracioso  (gra-the-6's6)',  ?t.  [Sp.]  A  charac- 
ter in  Spanish  comedy,  corresponding  in 
many  respects  to  our  clown. 

Gracious  (grii'shus),  a.  [Fr.  gracieux,  L. 
gratiosus,  from  gratia,  favour.  See  Grace.] 

1.  Favourable  ;  benevolent ;  merciful ;  dis- 
posed to  forgive  offences  and  impart  un- 
merited blessings. 

Thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon,  gracious  and 
merciful.  Neh.  ix.  17. 

2.  Expressing  or  exhibiting  kindness  and  fa- 
vour; kind;  friendly;  as,  the  envoy  met  with 
a  gracious  reception. 

All  bore  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the  i^racioits 
words  whicli  proceeded  from  his  mouth.  Lulce  iv.  22. 

3.  Proceeding  from  or  produced  by  divine 
grace;  as,  a  person  in  a  gracious  state;  gra- 
cious affections. — 4.  Tending  to  bring  into  a 
state  of  grace;  as,  a  gracious  sermon. — 

5.  Characterized  by  grace;  endowed  with 
grace;  virtuous;  good;  as,  a  gracious  minis- 
ter; a  gracious  child. 

Kings  are  no  less  unhappy,  their  issue  not  being 
^raciotis,  than  they  are  in  losing  them  when  they 
have  approved  their  virtues.  Shak, 

6.  Acceptable;  favoured.  [Kare.] 

Goring,  who  was  now  general  of  the  horse,  was  no 
more  gracious  to  Prince  Rupert  than  Wilmot  had 
been.  Lord  Clarendon, 

He  made  Vi'i  gracious  before  the  kings  of  Persia. 

1  Esdras  viii.  80. 

7.  t  Excellent;  graceful;  becoming;  beautiful. 

In  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature 
A  gracious  person.  Shak. 

8.  Associated  with  divine  grace;  blessed. 

Then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.  Shak. 

9.  [Scotch.]  Exceedingly  friendly  and  con- 
fidential; mutually  tender. 

The  landlady  and  Tarn  ^xew graciotts, 

Wi'  favours  secret,  sweet,  and  precious.  Burns. 

Syn.  Favourable,  kind, benevolent,  friendly, 
beneficent,  benignant,  merciful. 
Graciously  (gra'shus-li),  adv.  In  a  gracious 
or  friendly  manner ;  with  kind  condescen- 
sion; favourably. 

His  testimony  iiG graciously  confirmed.  Dryden. 
GraciOUSIiess  (gra'shus-nes),  n.    The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  gracious;  kindness; 
condescension;  mercifulness. 

The  answers  to  the  addresses  of  Oxford  were  all 
graciousness  and  warmth.  Macaulay. 

He  possessed  some  science  of  graciousness  and 
attraction  which  books  liad  not  taught,  yohnsoyi. 

Grackle,  Grakle  (gralc'l),  n.  [L.  graculus, 
imitative  of  the  cry.  See  CROW.]  A  bird  of 
the  genus  Gracula. 

Gracula  (grak'ii  la),  n.  A  genus  of  coniros- 
tral,  passerine  birds,  raised  by  some  into  a 
sub-family  under  the  name  of  Graculinfe. 
See  GraculiNjE. 

Graculinse  (grak-u-li'ne),?i.^);.  [L.  gi-aculus, 
a  jay.]  Tlie  grackles,  a  sub-family  of  coni- 
rostral  birds  of  the  order  Passeres  and  family 
Sturnida;  or  starlings,  which  birds  they 
much  resemble  in  habits,  particularly  in 
their  power  of  imitating  human  speech. 
They  are  omnivorous,  and  inhabit  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  paradise  grackle  (Gracula  gryl- 
livora  or  tristis)  of  India,  about  tlie  size 
of  a  blackbird,  has  acquired  great  celebrity 
as  a  destroyer  of  locusts  and  caterpillars. 
Gradation  (gra-da'slion),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  L. 
gradatio.  See  Grade.  ]  1.  The  act  of  grad- 
ing or  arranging  in  a  series  or  in  ranks; 
the  state  of  being  graded  or  arranged  in  a 
series  or  in  ranks;  arrangement  in  order  ac- 
cording to  size,  quality,  rank,  degree  of  ad- 
vancement, and  the  like ;  hence,  progress 
from  one  degree  or  state  to  another;  a  regu- 
lar advance  from  step  to  step ;  as,  a  grada- 
tion in  an  argument. 

Then  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain, 

No  coldgradaiiotis  of  dec^y, 

Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way.  yohnson. 

2.  A  degree  or  relative  position  in  any  order 
or  series;  as,  we  observe  &  gradation  in  the 
scale  of  being,  from  brute  to  man,  another 
fromman  toangels.  'Theseveral,<7radaf((m.5 
of  the  intelligent  universe.'       Is.  Taylor. 

Certain  it  \s,\3y  }^radatio}i  of  consequences 

from  this  principle  of  merit,  that  the  obligation  to 
gratitude  flows  from,  and  is  enjoined  by,  the  first  dic- 


tates of  nature. 


South. 


3.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  regular  arrangement 
or  subordination  of  the  parts  of  any  work  of 
art  so  as  to  produce  the  best  effect,  as  in 
painting  tlie  gradual  blending  of  one  tint 
into  anotlier.  — 4.  In  music,  a  diatonic  ascend- 
in:4  Of  descending  succession  of  chords. 

Gradation  (gra-da'shon),  v.t.  To  form  by 
graihitiuii  or  with  gradations. 

Gradational  (gra-da'shon-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  according  to  gradation. 

Gradatory  (grad'a-to-ri),  a.  1.  Proceeding 
step  by  step ;  gradual.  '  Gradatory  apostasy. ' 
Seward. — 2.  Suitable  or  adapted  for  progres- 
sion or  forward  motion:  a  term  formerly 
applied  to  the  extremities  of  a  quadruped 
wliich  are  equal  or  nearly  so,  and  adapted 
for  ordinary  progression  on  dry  land. 

Gradatory  (grad'a-to-ri),  n.  In  eccles.  arch. 
a  series  of  steps  from  the  cloisters  into  the 
ciuirch. 

Graddan  (grad'dan),  n.  [Gael,  and  Ir.  gra- 
dan,  parclied  corn.]  [Scotch.]  1.  Parclied 
corn;  grain  burned  out  of  the  ear.— 2.  Meal 
ground  on  the  quern  or  hand-mill. 

Grade  (grad),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  gradus,  a 
step,  and  that  from  gradior,  to  go.]  1.  A 
degree  or  rank  in  order  or  dignity,  civil, 
military,  ecclesiastical,  or  otherwise;  a  step 
or  degree  in  any  series,  rank,  or  order;  rela- 
tive position  or  standing;  as,  grades  of  mili- 
tary ;  crimes  of  every  grade.  '  Teachers  of 
every  grade,  from  village  schoolmasters  to 
tutors  in  private  families.'  Buckle. — 2.  The 
rate  of  ascent  or  descent  in  a  railway  or  road; 
a  graded  ascending  or  descending  portion  of 
a  road  or  railway;  a  gradient.  [American.] 

Grade  (grad),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  graded;  ppr. 
grading.  1.  To  arrange  in  order  according 
to  size,  quality,  rank,  degree  of  advance- 
ment, and  the  like;  as,  to  grade  the  children 
of  a  school. — 2.  To  reduce,  as  the  line  of  a 
canal,  road,  or  railway,  to  such  levels  or 
degrees  of  inclination  as  may  make  it  suit- 
able for  being  used. — Graded  school,  a  school 
taught  in  departments  by  different  masters, 
in  wliicli  the  children  pass  from  the  lower 
departments  to  the  higlier  as  they  advance 
in  education. 

Gradely  (gradli),  a.  Decent;  orderly.  [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Gradely  (gvad'li),  adv.  Decently;  properly; 

pretty  well;  satisfactorily.  [Provincial.] 
Gradient  (gra'di-ent),  a.    [L.  gradiens,  gra- 

dientis,  ppr.  of  gradior,  to  go.  See  Grade.] 

1.  Moving  by  steps;  walking. 

Amongst  those  gradient  automata,  that  iron  spider 
is  especially  remarkable,  which  .  .  .  did  creep  up 
and  down  as  if  it  had  been  alive.  IVilkitis. 

2.  In  her.  a  term  applied  to  the  tortoise  as 
lieing  supposed  to  be  walking.  — 3.  Rising  or 
descending  by  regular  degrees  of  inclination ; 
as,  the  gradient  Xva.e,  of  a  railway. 

Gradient  (gra'di-ent),  n.  1.  The  degree  of 
slope  or  inclination  of  the  ground  over 
which  a  railway,  road,  or  canal  passes  or  is 
intended  to  pass ;  the  rate  of  ascent  or  de- 
scent; as,  the  gradients  are  favourable,  the 
average  rise  being  (on  any  given  line)  but 
1  foot  in  75;  that  is,  the  ground  rises  1  foot 
in  every  75  feet.— 2.  A  part  of  a  road  which 
slopes  upward  or  downward;  a  portion  of  a 
way  not  level. 

Gradin,  Gradine  (gra'din,  gra-den'),  n.  [Fr. 
gradin,  a  step,  from  L.  gradus,  a  step.  ]  l.One 
of  a  series  of  seats  raised  one  above  another. 
'  The gradines  of  the  amphitheatre. '  Layard. 
2.  A  toothed  cliisel  used  by  sculptors. 

Gradual  (grad'Q-al),  a.  [Fr.  graduel,  from 
grade.  See  GRADE.]  Proceeding  by  steps 
or  degrees:  advancing  step  by  step;  passing 
from  one  step  to  another;  regular  and  slow; 
progressive;  as,  a  gradual  increase  of  know- 
ledge; a,gradual  increase  of  light;  a-gradual 
decline. 

Creatures  animate  with  gradual  life 

Of  growth,  sense,  reason,  all  sunnned  up  in  man. 

A/iltott. 

Gradual  (grad'ii-al),  n.  1.  An  order  or  series 
of  steps. 

Before  the  gradual  prostrate  they  ador'd. 

The  pavement  kiss'd,  and  thus  the  saint  implor'd. 

Dryden. 

2.  In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  (a)  an  ancient  book 
of  hymns  and  prayers :  so  called  because 
some  of  the  anthems  were  chanted  on  the 
steps  (gradus)  of  the  pulpit,  (b)  That  part 
of  the  service  of  the  mass  which  immediately 
follows  the  epistle,  and  which  is  sung  as  the 
deacon  returns  to  the  steps  of  the  altar 
(whence  the  name). 

Graduale  (gra-dii-a'le  or  gra-do-a'la),  n.  [L.  ] 

Same  as  Gradual,  2. 
Graduality  (grad-ii-al'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 

being  gradual;  regular  progression.  [Rare.] 

The  graduality  of  the  growth,  so  exactly  resem- 


bling the  progressivelyaccumulating  effect  produced 
by  the  long  action  of  some  one  cause,  leaves  no  possi- 
bility of  doubting  that  the  seedling  and  the  tree  are 
two  terms  in  a  series  of  that  description,  the  first  term 
of  which  is  yet  to  seek.  -y,  S.  Mill. 

Gradually  (grad'u-al-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  gradual 
maimer;  by  degrees;  step  by  step;  regularly; 
slowly;  as,  at  evening  the  light  vanishes 
gradually. \  In  degree. 

Human  reason  doth  not  o\{iy gradually,  but  spe- 
cifically dilfer  from  the  fantastic  reason  of  brutes. 

Grew, 

Graduand  (grad'u-and),  n.  A  student  who 
has  passed  his  examinations  for  a  degree, 
but  lias  not  yet  been  capped. 

Graduate  (grad'u-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gradu- 
ated; ppr.  graduating.  [Fr.  graduer,  from 
L.5r)  arf«,<;,  a  degree.  See  GRADE.]  1.  To  mark 
with  degrees,  regular  intervals,  or  divisions; 
to  divide  into  small  regular  distances ;  as, 
to  graduate  a  thermometer,  a  scale,  &o.— 

2.  To  lionour  with  a  degree  or  diiiloma,  as 
in  a  college  or  university;  to  confer  a  degree 
on;  as,  to  graduate  a  Master  of  Arts.— 3.  To 
prepare  gradually ;  to  temper  or  modify  by 
degrees. 

Dyers  advance  and  graduate  their  colours  with  salts. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 
Diseases  originating  in  the  atmosphere  act  exclu- 
sively on  bodies  graduated  to  receive  their  impres- 
sions. Med.  Repos. 

i.  To  characterize  or  mark  with  degrees  or 
differences  of  any  kind;  as,  to  graduate  pun- 
ishment.—5.  t  To  raise  to  a  higher  place  in 
the  scale  of  metals. 

The  tincture  was  capable  to  transmute  or  gi-aduate 
as  much  silver  as  equalled  in  weight  that  gold. 

Boyle. 

6.  In  chem.  to  bring,  as  a  fluid,  to  a  certain 
degree  of  consistency  by  evaporation. 
Graduate  (grad'ii-at),  v.i.  1.  'To  receive  a 
degree  from  a  college  or  university. — 2.  To 
pass  by  degrees ;  to  change  gradually ;  as, 
sandstone  which  graduates  into  gneiss;  car- 
nelian  sometimes  graduates  into  quartz. — 

3.  To  become  gradually  modified ;  to  shade  off. 

A  grand  light  falls  beautifully  on  the  principal 
figure,  but  it  does  not  graduate  sufficiently  into  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  cave.  Gilpin. 

Graduate  (grad'u-at),  n.  One  who  has  been 
admitted  to  a  degree  in  a  college  or  univer- 
sity, or  by  some  i^rofessioiial  incorporated 
society. 

Graduate  (grad'ii-at),  a.  Arranged  by  suc- 
cessive steps  or  degrees.  'Beginning  with 
the  genus,  passing  through  all  the  graduate 
and  subordinate  stages.'  Tatham. 
GraduatesMp  (grad'u-at-ship),  n.  The  state 
of  a  graduate. 

An  liu.^lish  concordance,  and  a  topick  folio,  the 
gatherings  and  savings  of  a  sohex graduates/tip. 

Milton. 

Graduation  (grad-u-a'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  graduating,  or  state  of  being  graduated; 
as,  (a)  the  being  admitted  to  a  degree  in  a 
college  or  university,  or  by  some  professional 
incorporation,  (b)  'The  art  or  act  of  dividing 
into  degrees  or  other  definite  parts,  as  scales, 
the  limbs  of  astronomical  or  other  instru- 
ments, and  the  like,  (c)  The  exposure  of  a 
liquid  in  large  surfaces  to  the  air  so  as  to 
hasten  its  evaporation.  — 2.  The  marks  or  lines 
made  on  an  instrument  to  indicate  degrees 
or  otiier  divisions. 

Graduation-engine  (gTad-ii-a'shon-en-jin), 
n.  An  engine  or  machine  for  dividing  scales, 
&c.,  into  small  regular  intervals  or  into 
degrees;  a  dividing  engine. 

Graduator  (grad'ii-at-er),  n.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  graduates ;  specifically,  (a)  an 
instrument  for  dividing  any  line,  right  or 
curve,  into  equal  parts,  (b)  A  contrivance 
for  accelerating  spontaneous  evaporation, 
by  the  exposure  of  large  surfaces  of  liquids 
to  a  current  of  air,  particularly  used  in  the 
formation  of  vinegar. 

Graduation  (gra-duk'shon),  n.  [L.  gradus, 
a  degree,  and  duco,  ductum,  to  lead.]  In 
astron.  the  division  of  circular  arcs  into  de- 
grees, minutes,  &c. 

Gradus  (gra'dus),  n.  [Abbrev.  from  L.  Gra- 
dus  ad  Parnassum,  a 
step  to  Parnassus  ]  A 
dictionary  of  prosody  de- 
signed as  an  aid  in  writ- 
ing Greek  or  Latin  poetry. 
Grady  (gra'di),  a.  In  her. 
a  term  used  to  express 
steps  or  degrees,  and  one 
battlement  upon  an- 
other: sometimes  termed 
Battled  Embattled,  or 
Embattled  Grady. 
Graf  (graf),  n.  [G.,  by  some  regarded  as  the 
s:ime  word  as  A.  Sax.  gerefa,  a  steward  or 
reeve,  a  sheriff;  Sc.  greeve.]  The  German 
equivalent  of  our  earl  and  the  French  count. 


A  bend  grady. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  faU;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  b\ill;      oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  ab«ne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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Graff  (graf).  n.  [See  Grave.]  1.  A  ditch  or 
moat. — 2.  A  grave.  '  E'en  as  he  is,  cauld  in 
his  graff.'    Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Graff  (graf),  n.    A  graft  (which  see). 

I  took  his  brush  and  blotted  out  the  bird, 
And  made  a  ^'ardener  putting  in  ^grajf. 

Tejotyso/t. 

Graff  (graf),  V.  t.    To  graft. 

And  tliey  also,  if  they  abide  not  still  in  unbelief, 
shall  be  graffed  in ;  for  God  is  able  to  gyajf  them  in 
ag:ain.  Rom.  xi.  23. 

Graffage  (grafaj),  n.  The  scarp  of  a  ditch 
or  moat.  '  To  keep  in  repair  tlie  long  line 
of  boundary  fence,  to  clean  the  graffages, 
clear  out  the  moat-like  ditches.'  Mary  R. 
Mitford. 

Graffer  (graf'er),  n.  In  law,  a  notary  or 
scrivener;  a  greflier. 

Graffiti  (grit-fe'te),  ?i.  pi.  [PI.  of  It.  graffito,  a 
scribbling,  from  graffiare,  to  scribble.]  A 
class  of  ancient  delineations  or  inscriptions 
found  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  the  Cata- 
combs, and  other  Roman  ruins,  and  consist- 
ing of  rude  scribblings  or  figures  on  tlie 
plaster  of  the  walls,  on  pillars,  door-posts, 
&c. :  graphites.    See  Graphite. 

Graft  (graft),  n.  [Ft.  greffe.  a  slip  or  shoot 
of  a  tree  for  grafting,  from  O.Fr.  greffe,  a 
pointed  instrument ;  L.  graphium,  a  style 
for  writingon  waxen  taldets.fromGr.jrrap/io, 
to  write,  from  the  sliape  of  the  slips.  From 
tlie  same  root  comes  A.  Sax.  graf  an,  to  cut, 
to  dig,  and  O.G.  and  Goth,  graban.  Accord- 
ing to  tlie  etymology  graff  is  the  proper 
spelling  of  the  word,  but  the  spelling  graft 
has  almost  entirely  superseded  it.]  A  small 
shoot  or  scion  of  a  tree,  inserted  in  anotlier 
tree  as  the  stock  which  is  to  support  and 
nourish  it.  These  unite  and  become  one 
tree,  but  the  graft  determines  the  kind  of 
fruit. 

Graft  (graf  t),  v. «.  [From  the  noun  (;r«/t,  above.  ] 
1.  To  insert,  as  a  scion  or  shoot,  or  a  small 
cutting,  into  another  tree;  to  propagate  by 
insertion  or  inoculation;  to  fix  a  graft  or 
grafts  upon.  '  Grafted  to  your  reMsh. '  ,Skak. 
With  his  pruning-hook  disjoin 
Unbearing  branches  from  their  head. 
And  gra/t  more  happy  in  their  stead.  Dryd£>i. 

1.  To  insert  in  a  body  to  which  what  is  in- 
serted did  not  originally  belong ;  to  incor- 
porate after  tlie  manner  of  a  scion  or  shoot 
on  a  stem;  to  join  one  tiling  to  another  so 
as  to  receive  support. 

This  resolution  against  any  peace  with  Spain  is 
a  new  [ncidQnt  grafted  u'^on  the  original  quarrel. 

S7ui/t. 

—To  graft  a  rope  (naut),  to  unlay  the  two 
ends  of  a  rope,  placing  the  strands  one 
M  ithin  the  other,  as  for  splicing  and  stop- 
ping them  at  the  joining. 

Graft  (graft),  V.  i.  To  insert  scions  from  one 
tree,  or  kind  of  tree,  into  another. 

Grafter  (graft'er),  n.  One  who  grafts  or  in- 
serts scions  on  foreign  stocks;  one  who  pro- 
pagates trees  or  shrubs  by  grafting. 

Grafting  (graft'ing),  n.  The  act  of  inserting 
a  shoot  or  scion,  taken  from  one  tree,  into 
the  stem  or  some  other  part  of  another,  in 


Splice-grafting.     Saddle-grafting.  Cleft-grafting. 


sucli  a  manner  that  they  unite  and  produce 
fruit  of  the  kind  belonging  to  tlie  tree  from 
wluch  tlie  scion  was  taken.  The  methods 
of  grafting  are  of  great  variety,  as  whip, 
spliee,  eleft,  saddle,  erown  grafting,  &c.  In 
whip-grafting  or  tongue-grafting  the  stock 
is  cut  obliquely  across  and  a  slit  or  very 
narrow  angular  incision  is  made  in  its  centre 
downwards  across  the  cut  surface,  a  similar 
deep  incision  is  made  in  the  scion  upwards, 
at  a  corresponding  angle,  and,  a  projectinn 
tongue  left,  which  being  inserted  in  the  inci- 
sion in  the  stock,  they  are  fastened  closely 
together.   Splice-grafting  is  performed  by 


cutting  the  ends  of  the  scion  and  stock  com- 
pletely across  in  an  oblique  direction,  in  such 
a  way  tliat  the  sections  are  of  tlie  same  shape, 
tlien  laying  the  oblique  surfaces  togetlier  so 
tliat  the  one  exactly  fits  tlie  other,  and  secur- 
ing them  by  tying  or  otherwise.  Incleft-graft- 
iiig,  the  stock  is  cleft  down,  and  the  graft, 
cut  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge  at  its  lower  end, 
is  inserted  into  the  cleft;  while,  in  saddle- 
grafting,  the  end  of  the  stock  is  cut  into  the 
form  of  a  wedge,  and  the  base  of  the  scion, 
slit  up  or  cleft  for  the  purpose,  is  affixed. 
Cruion- grafting  or  rind -graf ting  is  per- 
formed by  cutting  the  lower  end  of  the  scion 
in  a  sloping  direction,  while  the  head  of  the 
stock  is  cut  over  horizontally  and  a  slit  is 
made  through  the  inner  bark.  A  piece  of 
wood,  bone,  ivory,  or  other  such  substance, 
resembling  the  thinned  end  of  the  scion,  is 
inserted  in  the  top  of  the  slit  between  the 
alburnum  and  inner  bark  and  pushed  down 
in  order  to  raise  the  bark,  so  that  the  thin 
end  of  the  scion  may  be  introduced  without 
being  bruised.  The  edges  of  the  bark  on 
each  side  are  then  brought  close  to  the 
scion,  and  the  whole  is  bound  with  matting 
and  clayed. 

Grail  (gral),  n.    Same  as  Gradual,  2. 

Grail, t  Grailet  (griil),  n.  [Fr.  grele,  hail.] 
Small  particles;  gravel. 

And  lying  down  upon  the  sandy ^rrtzVt! 

Dronk  of  the  streame  as  cleare  as  christall  glas. 

SpeJtser. 

Grail,  Graal  (gral),  n.  [O.Fr.  graal,  greal, 
grasal,  Pr.  grasal,  grazal,  a  bowl  or  dish  of 
some  kind;  L.L.  gradalis,  gradate,  <fcc. 
Origin  doubtful;  perhaps  as  Diez  suggests 
L.  and  Gr.  crater,  a  cup.]  The  legendary 
holy  vessel,  supposed  to  have  been  of 
emerald,  from  which  our  Saviour  ate  the 
pasclial  lamb  at  the  last  supper,  or,  according 
to  other  legends,  from  which  he  dispensed 
the  wine,  and  said  to  have  been  brought 
to  England  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who 
had  caught  the  last  drops  of  Christ's  blood 
in  it  as  he  was  taken  from  the  cross.  Other 
accounts  aflirni  it  to  have  been  brought  by 
angels  from  heaven,  and  intrusted  to  a  body 
of  knights,  who  guarded  it  on  the  top  of  a 
lofty  mountain.  When  approached  by  any 
one  not  perfectly  pure  it  vanished  from 
sight.  The  grail  having  been  lost,  became 
the  great  object  of  research  or  quest  to 
knights-errant  of  all  nations,  none  being 
qualified  to  discover  it  but  a  knight  perfectly 
chaste  in  thought  and  act,  and  the  stories 
and  poems  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table  are  founded  on  this  legend  of 
the  quest  of  the  holy  chalice.  Written  also 
Grayle. 

Hither  came  Joseph  of  Arimathy, 

Who  brought  with  him  the  \\o\y  grayle  they  say. 

And  preach'd  the  truth,  but  since  it  greatly  did 

decay.  Spenser. 
A  li.ght  was  in  the  crannies,  and  I  heard, 
'  Glory  and  joy  and  honour  to  our  Lord, 
And  to  the  Holy  Vessel  of  the  Grail.'  Tenjtysoii. 

Grain  (griin),  n.  [O.E.  grain,  greyn,  grein, 
from  Fr.  grain;  L,  granum,  a  grain,  seed, 
kernel.  The  word  is  from  the  same  root 
as  E.  corn  (which  see).  ]  1.  A  single  seed 
or  hard  seed  of  a  plant,  particularly  of 
those  kinds  of  plants  whose  seeds  are  iised 
for  food  of  man  or  beast.  This  is  usually 
inclosed  in  a  proper  shell  or  covered  with  a 
husk,  and  contains  the  embryo  of  a  new  plant. 
2.  Used  collectively,  without  a  definitive, 
for  corn  in  general,  or  the  fruits  of  cer- 
tain plants,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  &c. , 
which  constitute  the  chief  food  of  man  and 
beast,  as  also  for  the  plants  themselves. 
'Champing  golden  grain  the  horses  stood.' 
Tennyson.— Z.  Any  small  hard  particle,  as 
of  sand,  sugar,  salt,  &c. — i.  Hence,  a  minute 
particle;  frequently  used  parti tively  for  the 
most  minute  portion  of  anything;  as,  he  has 
not  a  grain  of  wit;  liad  he  but  a  grain  of 
common  sense.  'A  grain,  adust;  a  gnat.' 
Shale.  '  Neglect  not  to  make  use  of  any  grain 
of  grace.'  Hammond. — 5.  A  small  weight, 
or  the  smallest  weight  ordinarily  used,  being 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  scruple  in  apothe- 
caries' weight,  and  the  twenty-fourth  part 
a  pennyweight  troy.— 6.  One  of  the  constitu- 
ent particles  of  a  body,  as  of  a  stone,  a  metal, 
and  the  like;  hence,  the  body  or  substance 
of  a  thing  regarded  with  respect  to  the  size, 
form,  or  direction  of  the  constituent  par- 
ticles ;  the  form  of  the  surface  of  a  body 
with  respect  to  smoothness  or  roughness; 
state  of  the  grit  of  any  body  regarded  as 
composed  of  particles;  as,  marble,  sand- 
stone, sugar  of  a  fine  grain. 

The  tooth  of  a  sea-horse  contains  a  curdled  grain. 

Sir  T.  Brcrtvne. 


7.  The  veins  or  fibres  of  wood  or  other 
fibrous  substance,  especially  with  regard 
to  their  arrangement  or  direction;  hence, 
the  body  or  substance  of  wood  as  modified 
by  the  flbres ;  as,  wood  of  a  cross  grain;  to 
plane  wood  against  the  grain.  '  Hard  box, 
and  linden  of  a  softer  grain.'  Dryden. 
Knots  by  the  confluence  of  meeting  sap 

infcLt  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  t\\e  t;raitt.  S/iai-. 
— Against  the  grain,  agauist  the  fibres  of 
wood ;  hence,  against  the  natural  temper ; 
unwillingly;  unpleasantly;  reluctantly. 

(Juoth  Hudibras,  It  is  in  vain, 

I  see,  to  argue  'gainst  the  grain.  Hndibras. 

8.  An  essential  element  in  anything,  as  heai't 
or  temper  in  man.  'Brothers  glued  to- 
gether but  not  united  in  grain.'  Hayioard. 

9.  A  term  formerly  applied  from  their  round 
seed-like  form  to  one  or  more  insects  of  the 
genus  Coccus  (C.  jjolonicus,  C.  ilicis),  which 
yield  a  scarlet  dye,  now  largely  superseded 
by  cochineal  (the  product  of  the  C.  cacti), 
which  also  was  sometimes  called  grain; 
kermes ;  hence,  a  red-coloured  dye ;  a  red 
colour  of  any  kind  pervading  a  texture : 
sometimes  used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent 
to  Tyrian  purple.  '  Grain  of  Sarra  ( =  Tyre). ' 
Miltun.  'All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain.' 
Milton.  'Graine  that  you  dye  scarlet  withall. ' 
Ualcluyt. 

This  is  that  Indian  cochenllle  so  famous,  and  where- 
with they  die  in  grain.  Pitrchas. 

Doing  as  the  dyers  do,  who,  having  first  dipped 
their  silks  in  colours  of  less  value,  then  give  them  the 
List  tincture  of  crimson  \\\grai}i.  Coleridge. 

From  the  excellence  and  permanence  of  the 
dye  obtained  from  these  insects  grain  came 
to  be  applied  to  any  fast  colour,  so  that  we 
find  the  phrase  in  grain  coming  to  mean 
in  any  permanent  colour;  in  any  colour  or 
dye  so  intimately  associated  with  the  tex- 
ture as  to  be  irremovable;  while  to  dye  in 
grain,  which  originally  meant  to  dye  witli 
grain  or  kermes,  now  means  to  dye  in  the 
fibre  or  raw  material,  as  wool  or  silk  before 
it  is  manufactured. 

yint.  What  complexion  is  she  of? 

Drom.  Swart  like  my  shoe. 

Ant.  That's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend. 

Drain.  No,  sir;  'tis  in  grai?i ;  Noah's  flood  could 
not  do  it.  S/taA\ 

— Grain  side  of  leather,  the  side  of  leather 
from  which  the  hair  lias  been  removed. 
Grain  (gran),  v.  t.  l.  To  form  into  grains,  as 
powder,  sugar,  and  the  like. — 2.  To  paint  so 
as  to  give  the  appearance  of  grains  or  fibres. 
3.  In  tanning,  to  take  the  hair  off;  to  soften 
and  raise  the  grain  of;  as,  to  grain  skins  or 
leather. 

Grain  (gran),  v.i.  l.t  To  yield  fruit.  Goiver. 
2.  To  form  grains  or  to  assume  a  granular 
form,  as  the  result  of  crystallization. 

Grain  (gran),  n.  [Comp.  Dan.  green,  a  branch, 
a  bough,  the  prong  of  a  fork.]  1.  A  tine, 
prong,  or  spike. — 2.  pi.  An  iron  instrument 
witli  four  or  more  barbed  points,  and  a  line 
attached  to  it,  used  at  sea  for  striking  and 
taking  dolphins  and  other  fish.— 3.  ^ji.  A 
place  at  which  two  streams  unite;  the  fork 
of  a  river.    [Northern  English  and  Scotch.  ] 

Grain,  Grane  (gran),  v.i.  To  groan.  [Old 
En^ilish  and  Scotch.] 

Grainage  (gran'aj),  n.   l.  Duties  on  grain. 

2.  An  ancient  duty  in  London,  consisting  of 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  salt  imported  by 
aliens. 

Grainage  (gran'aj),  n.  In  farriery,  the  term 
given  to  certain  mangy  tumours  which 
sometimes  form  on  the  legs  of  horses. 

Grained  (grand),  p.  and  a.  1.  Rough;  made 
less  smooth.  Shak. — 2.  Dyed  in  grain;  in- 
grained. 

Thou  turn'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul. 
And  there  I  see  such  black  3.ndgrained  spots, 
As  wilt  not  leave  their  tinct.  Shak. 

3.  Painted  as  having  a  grain. — 4.  Formed 
or  divided  into  grains  or  small  particles. — 
5.  In  hot.  having  tubercles  or  grain-like  pro- 
cesses, as  the  petals  or  segments  of  the 
corolla  of  some  flowers.— (?)ai)ie(2  leather, 
same  as  Grain-leather. 

Grainer  (gran'er),  n.  1.  One  who  paints  in 
imitation  of  the  grain  of  wood. —2.  The 
peculiar  brush  or  toothed  instrument  which 
the  painter  employs  in  graining.— 3.  A  lixi- 
vium obtained  by  infusing  pigeons'  dung  in 
water,  used  by  tanners  to  give  flexibility 
to  skins.— 4.  A  knife  used  by  tanners  and 
skinners  for  taking  the  hair  off  skins. 

Graining  (gran'ing),  n.    l.  Indentation. 

It  is  called  by  some  the  unmiUed  guinea,  as  having 
no  graining  upon  the  rim.  Leake. 

2.  In  painting,  the  act  or  process  of  produc- 
ing an  imitation  of  the  grain  or  fibres  of 


ch,  c/iain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     s,  go;  j.job; 
Vol.  11. 


fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  si?i(7;     TH,  tAen;  th,  «Ain;    w,  loig;    wh,  to7iig;  zh,  aeure.  — See  Key. 
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wood ;  wainscotting.  —3.  A  process  in  leather- 
dressing  by  wliich  the  skin  is  softened  and 
tlie  grain  raised. 

Graining  (gran'ing),  n.  A  fish  of  the  dace 
Isind,  contined  to  fresli-water  rivers  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Switzerland;  the  Leuciscus  lan- 
castriensis  of  naturalists. 

Grain-leather  (gran'lelH-er),  n.  A  name 
for  dressed  horse-hides,  and  for  goat-sl<ins, 
seal-slvins,  &c. ,  blacked  on  the  grain  side 
for  shoes,  boots,  &c. 

Grain-mill  (gran'mil),  n.  A  mill  for  grind- 
ing grain;  a  grist-mill. 

Grain-moth  (gran'moth),  11.  A  minute  moth 
of  wliicli  two  species  are  known.  Tinea 
grancUa  and  Butalis  eerealella,  whose  larvae 
or  grubs  devour  grain  in  granaries.  The 
moths  have  narrow,  fringed  wings,  of  a 
satiny  lustre. 

Grains  (granz),  n.  pi.  [Probably  as  Wedg- 
wood supposes  a  corruption  of  drciinn,  used 
in  Suffollv  witli  same  meaning  and  of  the 
same  root  as  dregs;  or  simply  the  word 
grain  in  the  plural.]  The  husks  or  remains 
of  malt  after  brewing,  or  of  any  grain  after 
distillation. 

Grains  of  Paradise.  The  pungent  some- 
wliat  aromatic  seeds  of  Ainomiim  Mele- 
guetta,  nat.  order  Zingiberaceie,  a  plant  of 
tropical  Western  Africa.  Tliey  are  chiefly 
used  in  cattle  medicines  and  to  give  a  fiery 
pungency  to  cordials.  The  'grain  coast'  of 
Africa  takes  its  name  from  the  production 
of  tliese  seeds  in  tliat  region. 

Grainstafif  (grau'staf),  n.    A  quarter-stafl. 

Grain-tin  (gran'tin),  11.  Tlie  purest  kind  of 
tin,  prepared  from  the  ore  called  stream- 
tin  fmiud  in  river-beds. 

Grainy  (gran'i),  as.  Full  of  grains  or  corn; 
full  of  kernels. 

Graip  (grapxu.j.  To  grope;  to  feel.  [Scotch.] 

Graip  (grap),  ?i.    A  dung-fork.  [Scotch.] 

The  graip  he  for  a  harrow  tak's.  Burns. 

Graith (grath),  n.  [Icel.  greithi,  preparation, 
equipment,  grcithr,  ready  ;  A.  Sax.  gercede, 
trappings;  Q.  ge ruth,  uten&ils.]  [OldEnglish 
and  Scotch.]  Furniture;  apparatus  of  what- 
ever kind,  for  work,  for  travelling,  &c. ;  spe- 
cifically, (a)  tlie  harness  of  a  horse,  (b)  The 
implements  of  a  miner  collectively;  hence, 
to  lift  one's  graith,  to  collect  one's  tools;  to 
tlirow  up  one's  employment  and  leave  the 
mine.    (c)t  Accoutrements  for  war. 

Go  dres  you  in  your  grai^/t. 

And  think  weill,  throw  your  hie  courage. 

This  day  ye  sail  win  vassalage.    Sir  D.  Lyiidsay. 

— Riding  graith,  furniture  necessary  for 
riding  on  horseback. 

Graith  (grath),  v.t.  [Icel.  greitha,  to  fur- 
nisli  or  ecjuip.]  To  supply  with  graith;  to  fit 
out;  to  prepare.    (Old  English  and  Scotch,] 

Grakle  (grak'l),  n.    See  Gkacklb. 

Grallatores,  Grallse  (gral-a-to'rez,  gral'e), 
n.  pi.  [L.  grallce,  stilts,  grallator  (pi.  gral- 
latores), one  who  runs  or  goes  on  stilts,  from 


Grallatores. 

a,  Head  and  Foot  of  Bittern.    5,  Do.  of  Crane. 
c.  Do.  of  Stork. 


gradior,  to  go.]  Orders  of  birds  in  the 
systems  of  Linufeus  and  Vigors,  generally 
characterized  by  very  long  legs,  and  by  the 
nakedness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia, 
adapting  them  for  wading  in  water  without 
wetting  their  feathers.  They  have  also 
generally  long  necks  and  long  bills.  The 
order  includes  the  cranes,  herons,  storks, 
plovers,  snipes,  rails,  coots,  &c.  &c.  Most 
modern  naturalists  have,however,  separated 
the  herons  and  storks  from  the  Grallatores, 


and  placed  them  in  an  order  by  themselves, 
to  which  tliey  give  the  name  Ciconia;. 
Grallatorial,  Grallatory  (gral-a-to'ri-al, 
gral'a-to-ri),  a.  [.See  Grallatokes.]  Per- 
taining to  the  Grallatores  or  wading-birds; 
wading. 

Grallic  (gral'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Grallse;  grallatory. 

Grallock  (gral'ok),  V.  t.  [Gael,  grealack.  en- 
trails.] To  remove  the  offals  from,  as  deer. 

Grallock  (gral'ok),  n.    The  offals  of  a  deer. 

Gram.t  a.  [A.  Sax.  G.  Sw.  and  Dan.  gram, 
angry,  wroth.]  Angry. 

Gram,tGrame,+?i.  Grief;  anger.  'A  manne's 
mirth  it  woll  turne  al  to  grame.'  Chaucer. 

Gram  (gram),  n.  Same  as  Gramme  (which 
see). 

Gram  (gram),  n.  The  chick-pea  (Cicer  ari- 
etinuin),  used  extensively  in  India  as  fodder 
for  horses  and  cattle. 

Gram.  A  frequent  Greek  suffix,  from  gram- 
ma, what  is  written,  a  written  character,  a 
letter;  as,  epigram,  diagram,  chronogram, 
telegram.,  &c. 

Gramarye  (gra'ma-ri),  n.  [Fr.  grimoire,  a 
conjuring  book,  gibberish.  ]  The  art  of 
necromancy. 

Whate'er  he  did  o{ gramarye. 

Was  always  done  maliciously.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gramashes  (gra-mash'ez),  n.pl.  Same  as 
Gamaxlies  (which  see). 

Gramercy  (gra-mSr'si).  [Fr.  grand-merci, 
great  thanks.  ]  A  phrase  formerly  used  to  ex- 
press thankfulness,  generally  mingled  with 
surprise. 

Gramercy,  sir,  said  he. 
Such  a  dinner  had  I  not 
Of  all  these  weeks  three. 

A  Lytell  Geste  of  Robin  Hood. 

Graminacese(gra-min-a'se-e),n.  pi.  Same  as 

Graminece. 

Graminaceous  (gra-min-a'she-us),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  Graminacete  or  grasses;  gra- 
mineous. 

Gramineffi  (gra-min'e-e),  n.  pi.  [L.  gra- 
mini'ii.-<,  iif  (ir  pertaining  to  grass,  from 
graiiicn.granunis,  grass.]  A  very  important 
group  of  Glumacea;  (which  see)  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  globe,  and  com- 
prising about  250  genera  and  4500  species. 
Their  nutritious  herbage  and  farinaceous 
seed  render  tliem  of  incalculable  import- 
ance, while  the  stems  and  leaves  are  useful 
for  various  textile  and  otlier  purposes.  The 
flowers  are  mostly  bisexual,  tlie  periantli 
being  in  the  majority  composed  of  two 
very  minute  scales;  the  stamens  are  usually 
three,  with  versatile  anthers ;  the  ovary  is 
one-celled,  with  one  or  two  hairy  or  feathery 
stigmas.  The  fruit  is  terete  or  grooved  on 
one  side  ;  the  embryo  is  on  one  side  of  tlie 
base  of  the  albumen.  The  stems  are  for  tlie 
most  part  hollow  and  terete,  the  sheathing 
bases  of  tlie  leaves  lieing  split  to  the  base. 
The  Gramineai  are  generally  herbaceous,  the 
bamboos  forming  a  marked  exception  to 
this  rule.  The  various  cereals  and  the  sugar- 
cane are  members  of  this  family. 

Gramineous,  Gramineal  (gra-min'e-us, 

gra-min'e-al),  a.  [L.  gramineus,  from  gra- 
inen,  grass.]  Like  or  pertaining  to  grass  or 
to  the  tribe  of  grasses. 
Graminifolious  (gra'min-i-f6"li-us),  a.  [L. 
grainen,  graininis,  grass,  and.  folium,  a  leaf.] 
In  hot.  having  leaves  resembling  those  of 
grass. 

Graminivorous  (gra-min-iv'6-rus),  a.  [L. 
gramen,  grass,  and  voro,  to  eat.]  Feeding 
or  subsisting  on  grass:  said  of  oxen,  sheep, 
horses,  &c. 

GrammalOgue  (gram'ma-log),  n.  [6r.  gram- 
ma, a  lettei',  and  logos,  a  word.]  In  phono- 
graphy, a  letter-word ;  a  word  represented 

by  a  logogram;  as,  it,  represented  by  I ,  that 
is  t.  Goodrich. 
Grammar  (gram'miir),  n.  [Fr.  grammaire, 
which  must  be  derived  from  a  hypothetical 
L.L.  form  grammaria,  from  Gr.  gramma,  a 
letter,  from  grapho,  to  write,  for  it  cannot 
be  derived  from  L.  grammatica,  Gr.  gram- 
maiifte,  grammar.  See  Grave,  u.t.]  1.  The 
study  or  exposition  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  use  of  language  in  general. — 
2.  A  system  of  general  principles  and  of  par- 
ticular rules  for  speaking  or  writing  a  lan- 
guage ;  a  book  containing  such  principles 
and  rules ;  a  digested  compilation  of  cus- 
tomary forms  of  speech  in  a  nation.— 3.  The 
art  of  speaking  or  writing  a  language  with 
propriety  or  correctness  according  to  estab- 
lished usage.— 4.  Speech  or  writing  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  grammar;  pro- 
priety of  speech. 

'  Varium  et  mutabile  semper  femina,'  is  the  sharpest 


satire  that  ever  was  made  on  woman;  for  the  adjec- 
tives are  neuter,  and  'animal'  must  be  understood  to 
make  them  Drydejt. 

6.  A  treatise  on  the  elements  or  principles 
of  any  science  ;  an  outline  of  the  principles 
of  any  subject;  as,  a  grammar  of  geography. 
—  Universal  graminar  tvea,ts  ol  those  prin- 
ciples which  must  exist  in  all  languages  in 
order  that  they  may  be  capalile  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
—Comparative grammar  regards  the  resem- 
blances and  differences  of  the  various  lan- 
guages of  the  world,  classifying  them  into 
families  and  minor  groups  in  accordance 
with  their  greater  or  less  affinities. 
Grammar!  (gram'mar),  v.i.  To  discourse 
according  to  the  I'ules  of  grammar. 

y\\ gramjnar  with  you, 
And  make  a  trial  how  I  can  decline  you. 

Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Grammar  (gram'mar),  a.  Belonging  to  or 
contained  in  grammar;  as,  a  grammar  rule. 

Grammarian  ( gram-mii'ri-an ),  n.  1.  One 
versed  in  grammar  or  the  construction  of 
languages;  a  philologist. —2.  Onewhoteache^ 
grammar. 

Grammarianism  (gram-ma'ri-an-izm),  n. 
The  principles  or  use  of  grammar.  [Rare.] 

Grammar-school  (gram'mar  skol).  n.  A 
school  in  which  grammar  or  the  science  of 
language  is  taught;  particularly,  a  school  in 
which  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught. 

Grammarye  (gram'ma-ri),  n.  Same  as 
Gramarye. 

Grammatest  (gram'mats),  ii.pl.  [Gr.  gram- 
mata,  letters.]  Flements,  first  principles, 
or  rudiments,  as  of  grammar. 

These  apish  boys  when  they  but  taste  the  gramniates 

And  principles  of  theory,  imagine 

They  can  oppose  their  teachers.  Ford. 

Grammatical,  Grammatic  (gram-mat'ik- 
al,  grani-mat'ik),  a.  1.  Belonging  to  gram- 
mar; as,  a  grammatical  rule  —2.  According 
to  the  rules  of  grammar;  as,  the  sentence  is 
not  grammatical;  the  construction  is  not 
grammatical. 

Grammatically  (gram-mat'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  grammatical  manner,  or  according  to  the 
principles  and  rules  of  grammar;  as,  to 
write  or  speak  grammatically. 

Grammaticalness  (gr:un-mat'ik-al-nes),  n. 
Quality  or  state  of  being  grammatical  or  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

Grammaticaster  (grani-mat'ik-as-ter),  II. 
[Gomp.  poetaster,  &c.]  A  low  grammarian; 
a  pretender  to  a  knowledge  of  grammar. 

I  have  not  vexed  language  with  the  doubts,  the 
remarks,  and  eternal  triflings  of  the  French  gram- 
maticasters.  Ryjner. 

Grammaticationt  (gram-mat'i-ka"shon),  i\. 

Rule  or  principle  of  grammar. 
Grammaticism  (gram-mat'i-sizm),  n.  A 

point  or  principle  of  grammar. 

If  we  would  contest  gravimaticisms,  the  word 

here  is  passive.  Leighton. 

Grammaticize  (gram-mat'i-siz),  v.  t.  pret.  & 
pp.  grammaticized  ;  ppr.  grammaticizing. 
To  render  grammatical. 

I  always  said.  Shakspeare  had  Latin  enough  tn 
grammaticize  his  English.  yohnson. 

Grammaticize  (gram-mat'i-siz),  v.i.  To 
display  one's  knowledge  of  grammar. 

Gyajnntaticizing^^(X?Lni\c^\\y,^uA  criticising  spuri- 
ously upon  a  few  Greek  participles.       Bp.  li'ard. 

Grammatist  (gram'mat-ist),»i.  A  pretender 
to  a  knowledge  of  grammar.    [Rare.  ] 

Grammatite  (gram'mat-it),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
Gr.  gramma,  a  letter,  from  grapho,  to  write, 
from  the  lines  on  its  crystals.]  Same  as 
Tremolite  (which  see). 

Gramme  (gram),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  Gr.  gramma, 
that  which  is  written,  a  letter,  among  the 
ancient  Greek  physicians  the  weight  of  a 
scruple,  from  grapho,  to  write.  ]  The  French 
standard  unit  of  weight,  equivalent  to  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  water,  or  the  millionth 
of  a  cubic  metre  at  a  temperature  of  4°  Cen- 
tigi-ade,  or  39-2°  Fahrenheit  (its  point  of 
greatest  density)  in  a  vacuum,  in  Paris.  It 
is  equal  to  15  43248  grains  troy. 

Grammite  (gram'mit),  n.  In  mineral,  a 
mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  silicate  of  lime; 
vvollastonite;  taljular  spar.  Goodrich. 

Grammopetalous  (gram-mo-pet'al-us),  a. 
[Gr.  gramma,  a  line,  and  petalon,  a  leaf.] 
In  hot.  having  linear  petals. 

Grampus  (gram'pus),  n.  [Sp.  granpcz,  from 
L.  grandis,  great,  and  piscis,  a  fish.  Comp. 
porpoise,  porpus.}  A  marine  cetaceous  mam- 
mal of  the  genus  Orca,  which  grows  to  the 
length  of  25  feet,  and  is  remarkably  thick  in 
proportion  to  its  length.  'J'he  nose  is  flat, 
and  turns  up  at  the  end.  It  has  thirty  teeth 
in  each  jaw.    The  spout-hole  is  on  the  top 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hSr;      pine,  pin;    note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abwne;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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of  the  neck.  The  colour  of  the  back  is 
black;  the  belly  is  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and 
on  each  shoulder  is  a  large  white  spot.  The 
grampus  is  carnivorous  and  remarkably  vo- 
raciovjs,  even  attacking  the  whale. 
Granade,  Granado  (g-ra-nad,  gra-nii'do),  n. 
Same  as  Grenade. 

Granadier  (gran-a-dei-'),  n.  Same  as  Grena- 
dier. 

Granadilla  (gran-a-dil'la),  n.  [Sp.,  dim. 
of  granada,  a  pomegranate.]  The  fruit  of 
Passiflora  quadrangularis,  which  is  some- 
times as  large  as  a  child's  head,  and  is  much 
esteemed  in  tropical  countries  as  a  pleasant 
dessert  fruit.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
the  plant. 

Granary  (gra'na-ri),  n  [L.  granariu  m,  from 
granum,  grain.]  A  storehouse  or  repository 
for  grain  after  it  is  threshed;  a  corn-house. 

Granate  (gran'at),  n.    Same  as  Garnet. 

Granatite  (gran  a-tit),  n.  Same  as  Grena- 
tite. 

Grand  (grand),  a.  [Ft.  grand;  L.  grandis. 
Etymological  affinities  doubtful.]  1.  Great; 
illustrious;  high  in  power  or  dignity;  noble; 
as,  a  grand  lord.  '  The  grand  old  gardener 
and  his  wife.'  Tennyson.— 2.  Splendid;  mag- 
nificent; as,  a fiirand design;  agrand  parade; 
a  grand  view  or  prospect. 

There  is  ^jeiierally  in  nature  something  mor&grand 
and  august  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  curiosities 
of  art.  Addison. 

3.  Principal;  chief;  great;  important:  used 
largely  in  composition;  as,  grand-im'OT, 
i/ra/id- master,  i/rand - signior,  &c.  'Thy 
(/m?id  captain  Antony.'  Shak.  'To  unseal 
their  grand  commission.'  Shak.  'Satan, 
our  (/rand  foe.'  Milton.— i.  Noble;  sublime; 
lofty ;  conceived  or  expressed  with  great 
dignity;  as, a (/ra;i(i conception.  "Hhegrand 
old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens.'  Coleridge. 
5.  Old;  more  advanced,  or  more  remote;  as 
in  grandf-Mwr,  grandraoWiex;  and  to  cor- 
respond with  this  relation  we  use  grands,on, 
^rraicidaughter,  ^mndchild. 

what  cause 
Mov'd  our  ji^j'and  parents,  in  that  happy  state, 
Favour'd  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator.  Milton. 

— Grand  days,  in  law,  days  in  the  terms 
which  are  solemnly  kept  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  Chancery,  viz.  Candlemas- day,  Ascen- 
sion-day, St.  John  Baptist's  day,  and  All- 
Saints'-day.  Called  Dies  ?ion  juridici. — Syn. 
Eminent,  majestic,  dignified,  stately,augu.st, 
pompous,  lofty,  elevated,  exalted,  sublime, 
noble. 

Grandam  (gran'dam),  n.  [Grand  and  dame.] 
An  old  woman;  especially,  a  grandmother. 

The  women 

Cry'd,  one  and  all,  the  suppliant  should  have  right. 
And  to  thit  ^randajn  hag  adjudg'dthe  kniglit. 

Diyden. 

Grandchild  (grand 'child),  n.  A  son's  or 
daughter's  child  or  offspring;  a  child  or  off- 
spring in  the  second  degree  of  descent. 

Grand-cross  (grand'kros),  n.  The  highest 
class  of  knighthood  in  the  order  of  the  Bath. 

Granddaughter  (grand'da-ter),  n.  The 
daughter  or  female  offspring  of  a  son  or 
daughter. 

Grand-distress  (grand'dis-tres),  n.  In  law, 
a  writ  of  distress  issued  in  the  real  action 
of  quare  impedit,  when  no  appearance  has 
been  entered  after  the  attacliment.  It  com- 
mands the  sheriff  to  distrain  the  defendant's 
lands  and  chattels,  in  order  to  compel  ap- 
pearance. 

Grand-duke  (grand'dSk),  n.  1.  The  title  of 
the  sovereign  of  several  of  the  states  of 
Germany,  who  are  considered  to  be  of  a 
ranlc  between  duke  and  king;  also  applied 
to  members  of  the  imperial  family  of  Russia. 
2.  The  great  horned  owl  (Bubo  rnaximus),  a 
species  but  rarely  met  with  in  the  British 
Islands:  borrowed  from  the  Fr.  grand  due. 

Grandee  (gran-de'),  n.  [Sp.  grande,  a  noble- 
man. See  Grand.]  A  nobleman;  a  man  of 
elevated  rank  or  station;  in  Spain,  a  noble- 
man of  the  first  rank,  who  has  the  king's 
leave  to  be  covered  in  his  presence. 

Under  no  circumstances  whatever  should  those 
Whig  gra:ic'ees,  wlio  bad  enslaved  his  predecessors 
and  endeavoured  to  enslave  himself,  be  restored  to 
power.  Macaulay. 

Grandeeship  (gran-de'ship),  n.    The  rank 
or  estate  of  a  grandee. 
I  think  the  Conde  de  Altamira  has  no  less  than 
gra7tde€ships  centred  in  his  person. 

H.  Siuinbu7-ii€. 

Grandeur  (grand'yer),  a.  [Fr. ,  from  grand.] 
The  quality  of  being  grand;  that  quality  or 
combination  of  qualities  in  an  object  which 
elevates  or  expands  the  mind,  and  excites 
pleasurable  emotions ;   vastness  of  size ; 


splendour  of  appearance ;  elevation  of 
thought  or  expression;  nobility  of  action. 

To  me ^fande/ir  in  objects  seems  nothing  else  but 
such  a  degree  of  excellence,  in  one  kind  or  another, 
as  merits  our  adnriration.  Jieid. 

To  want  little  is  true  grandeur ;  and  very  few 
things  are  great  to  a  great  mind.  Tatter. 

Syn.  Majesty,  sublimity,  stateliness,  august- 
ness.  loftiness. 
Grandevityt  (grand-ev'i-ti),  n.    [L.  grand- 
leoitas,  from  grandis,  great,  and  cevum,  age.] 
Great  age;  long  life. 

Grandevoust  (grand-ev'us),  a.  Of  great  age;  i 
long-lived. 

Grandfather  (grand'fii-THer),  n.  A  father's 
or  mother's  father;  an  ancestor  in  the  next 
degree  aliove  the  fatlier  or  mother  in  lineal 
ascent. 

Grand-garde,  Grand-guard  (grand'gard), 
n.  A  piece  of  plate  armour  iised  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  the 
tournament.  It  covered  the  breast  and  left 
shoulder,  was  affixed  to  the  breastplate  by 
screws,  and  hooked  on  the  helmet. 

You  care  not  for  a  grayid-gitardi 

No,  we  will  use  no  horses;  I  perceive 

You  would  fain  be  at  tliat  fight.        Old  play. 

Grandific  (grand-ifik),  a.    [L.  grandificus— 

grandis,  great,  and /ac/o.  to  make.]  Making 

great.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 
Grandiloquence  (grand-il'o-kwens),  n.  The 

condition  or  quality  of  being  grandiloquent; 

lofty  speaking;  lofty  expressions;  bombast. 

Tile  prophet  has  promised  them  with  such  magni- 
ficent words  .and  enthusiastic  grandiloquence. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Grandiloquent,  Grandiloquous  (grand- 
il'o-kwent,  grand-il'o-kwus),  a.  [li.  grand- 
iloquens,  grandiloquentis,  grandiloquus — 
grandis,  big,  lofty,  and  loquor,  to  speak.] 
Speaking  in  a  lofty  style;  bombastic;  pom- 
pous. 

Grandinous  (grand'in-us),  a.  [L.  grando, 
grandinis.  hail.]  Consisting  of  hail.  [Rare.] 

Grandiose  (grand'i-os),«.  [Fr. ;  It.grandioso, 
from  L.  grandis,  great.]  1.  In  a  good  sense, 
impressive  from  inherent  grandeur;  grand 
in  effect;  magnificent;  imposing. 

The  tone  of  the  parts  was  to  be  perpetually  kept 
down,  in  order  not  to  impair  the  gra?tdiose  effect  of 
the  whole.  Matt.  Arnold. 

2.  In  a  depreciatory  sense,  characterized  by 
self-display  or  bombast;  vulgarly  showy  or 
flaunting;  grandiloquent;  bombastic;  swoln; 
turgid;  as,  a  grandiose  style. 

The  grandiose  red  tulips  which  grow  wild. 

S.  B.  Browning. 

Grandiosity  (grand-i-os'i-ti),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  grandiose;  bom- 
bastic or  inflated  style  or  manner. 

Grandisonian  (grand-i-so'ni-an),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  the 
hero  of  a  novel  by  Richardson,  who  designed 
by  the  character  to  represent  his  ideal  of  a 
perfect  hero,  a  combination  of  the  good 
Christian  and  the  perfect  English  gentle- 
man ;  hence,  excessively  chivalrous  and 
polite. 

Grandityt  (grand 'i-ti),  7i.  [L.  granditas, 
from  grandis,  great.]  Greatness;  magnifi- 
cence. 

Our  poets  excel  in  grattdity  and  gravity,  smooth- 
ness and  property,  in  quickness  and  briefness. 

Camden. 

Grand-juror  (grand'ja-rer),  n.  A  member 
of  a  grand-jury. 

Grand-jury  (grand'jii-ri),  n.  A  jury  whose 
duty  is  to  examine  into  the  grounds  of  ac- 
cusation against  offenders,  and  if  they  see 
just  cause,  to  find  bills  of  indictment  against 
them  to  be  presented  to  the  court.  See 

.TURY. 

Grand  Lodge,  n.  The  principal  lodge  or 
governing  body  of  Freemasons.  It  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  grand  -  master,  and  has 
the  power  of  granting  charters  of  affilia- 
tion, enforcing  uniformity  of  ceremonial, 
and  settling  all  disputes  that  may  arise  be- 
tween lodges  under  its  charge.  The  officers 
of  the  grand  lodge  are  chiefly  delegates  from 
the  respective  lodges,  their  delegation  being 
in  tlie  form  of  proxy  masters  and  wardens. 
A  similar  institution  exists  among  the  Good 
Templars. 

Grandly  (graud'li),  adv.  In  a  grand  or  lofty 
manner;  splendidly;  sublimely.  'Grandly 
horrible.'  Boswell. 

Pent  Greek  patriotism  slumbered  for  centuries  till 
it  blazed  out  grandly  in  the  Liberation  War  of 
1821-25.  Prof.  Blackie. 

Grandmamma  (grand'ma-ma),  n.  A  grand- 
mother. 

Grand-master  (grand'mas-ter),  n.  The 
title  of  the  head  of  the  military  orders  of 
knighthood,  as  the  Hospitallers,  the  Tem- 


plars, and  the  Teutonic  knights.  The  title 
is  also  given  to  the  heads  of  the  orders  of 
Freemasons  and  Good  Templars  for  the  time 
being. 

Grand-mercie.tn.  Great  thanks.  Chaucer. 
See  Grameecy. 

Grandmother  (grand'muTH-er),  n.  1.  The 
mother  of  one's  father  or  mother.  — 2.  Any 
lineal  female  ancestor. 

A  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve;  or,  for  thy  more 
sweet  understanding,  a  woman.  Sha/c. 

Grand-nephew  (grand'ne-vQ),  n.  The 
grandson  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

Grandness  (grand'nes),  n.  Grandeur;  great- 
ness \vith  beauty;  magnificence. 

Grand-niece  (grand'nes),  n.  The  grand- 
daugliter  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

Grando  (gran'do),  n.  The  treadle  of  an  egg. 
See  extract  under  Gallature. 

Grandparent  ( grand 'pii- rent),  n.  The 
parent  of  a  parent. 

Grand-pauncht  (grand'piinsh),  n.  A  greedy 
fellow;  a  gourmand. 

Our  g7-attd-pau7tches  and  riotous  persons  have  de- 
vised for  themselves  a  delicate  kind  of  meat  out  of 
corn  and  grain.  Holland. 

Grand-piano  (grand'pi-a-no),  n.  A  large 
kind  of  piano,  of  great  compass  and  strength, 
and  in  which  the  wires  or  strings  are  gen- 
erally triplicated.  These  instruments  ai'e 
generally  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  harp, 
to  correspond  with  the  varying  length  of 
the  strings,  which  are  stretched  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  keys. 

Grand-relief  (grand're-lef),  Ji.  In  sculp. 
alto-relievo  (wbich  see). 

Grand  -  seignior  ( grand-sen 'yer),  n.  The 
sovereign  or  sultan  of  Turkey. 

Grand-serjeanty  (grand'sar-jant-i),  n.  An 
ancient  tenure  by  military  service.  See 
Serjeanty. 

Grandsire  (grand'sir),  n.  1.  A  grandfather. 
2.  In  poetry  and  rhet.  any  ancestor  preced- 
ing a  father. 

Some  sorcerer,  whom  a  f3.T.ofi gra7idsi7-e  burnt 
Because  he  cast  no  shadow.  Temiyson. 

Grandson  (grand'sun),  n.  The  son  or  male 
oftspring  of  a  son  or  daughter. 

Grand-stand  (grand'stand),  n.  The  prin- 
cipal stand  or  erection  on  a  race-course, 
whence  a  view  of  the  races  can  be  obtained; 
a  similar  stand  from  which  to  view  any 
spectacle. 

Grand-vicar  (grand-vi'ker),  n.  [Fr.  grand, 
great,  and  vicaire.  SeeViCAR.]  A  princi- 
pal vicar;  a  French  ecclesiastical  delegate. 

Grand-vizier  (.grand- vi-zer'),  n.  The  chief 
minister  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  See  Vizier. 

Grane.t      A  grain;  a  single  seed.  Chaucer. 

Grane  (gran),  D.i.    To  groan.  [Scotch.] 

Grane  (gran),  n.    A  groan.  [Scotch.] 
They've  nae  sair  wark  to  craze  their  banes, 
An'  fill  auld  age  wi'  grips  and  granes.  Barns. 

Grange  (granj),  n.  [Fr.  grange,  a  barn ; 
L.  L.  granea,granica,  abarn,iyomL.  gra7iuin, 
grain.  ]   1. 1  Lit.  a  granary. 

The  loose  unlettered  hinds  : 
When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  .^'ranges  full. 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan. 

Mil/on. 

2.  The  farming  establishment  and  granary 
attached  to  a  religious  house,  where,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  own  crops,  tlie  grain  paid  as 
rent  and  tithes  was  stored.  The  name  was 
also  given  to  the  farm  buildings  and  granary 
of  a  "feudal  lord,  the  residence  of  his  chief 
bailiff. 

A  grajige,  in  its  original  signification,  meant  a 
farmhouse  of  a  monastery,  from  which  it  was  alwaj'S 
at  some  little  distance.  One  of  the  monks  was  usually 
appointed  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  farm.  He 
was  called  the  prior  of       gj-ange.  Ma/oiie. 

3.  A  farm,  with  the  dwelling-house,  stables, 
byres,  barns,  &c. ;  particularly,  a  house  or 
farm  at  a  distance  from  other  houses  or 
villages;  the  dwelling  of  a  yeoman  or  gen- 
tleman-farmer. 

Shepherds  at  thQ  gra7ige. 

Where  the  Babe  was  born, 
Sang,  with  many  a  change, 
Christmas  carols  until  morn.  Longfellow. 
At  the  moated  grange  resides  this  dejected  Mariana. 

Shak. 

A  grange  implies  some  one  particular  house  imme- 
diately inferior  in  rank  to  a  hall,  situated  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  town  or  village  from  which  it  takes 
its  name;  as  YioxrCc^y  Grajige,  Blackwell  Graitgc,  and 
is  in  the  neigiiboLirhood  simply  called  the  Gi-aitge. 

Ritsoji. 

4.  A  combination,  society,  or  lodge  of  far- 
mers for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  more  especially  for 
abolishing  the  restraints  and  burdens  im- 
posed on  it  by  the  commercial  classes,  the 
railroad  and  canal  companies,  &c.,  and  for 
doing  away  with  the  middlemen  or  agents 


ch,  c/iain;     ch.  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  go\     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  to?i;     ng,  %\ng\     th,  ^Aen;  th,  thm\    w,  wig;    wh,  xoh\%\   zh,  a2Ure.— See  Key 
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intervening  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  Oranges  originated  in  the  great 
agricultural  region  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
still  prevail  most  generally  tliere,  but  they 
are  extending  to  all  the  states,  especially  to 
those  laruely  depending  on  agriculture. 
[I'nitcd  States.] 

Granger  (granj'er),  n.  1.+  A  farm  steward 
or  bailitt'.  — 2.  A  member  of  a  farmers'  grange 
for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  as  distinguished  from  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests. 
[United  States.] 

Gran  Gusto  (gran  gbs'to),  n.  [It.]  1.  In 
paintinj,  a  term  applied  to  something  in  a 
picture  very  extraordinary  and  calculated 
to  e.\cite  surprise.— 2.  In  music,  an  expres- 
sion applied  to  any  high-wought  composi- 
tion. 

Graniferous  (gran-if'er-us),  a.  [L.  granum, 
grain,  seed,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing 
grain,  or  seeds  like  grain ;  as,  graniferous 
pods. 

Graniform  (gran'i-fonn),  n.  In  bot.  formed 
likt'  grains  cf  corn. 

Granilite  (^inn'i-lit),  n.  [L. grramnK,  agrain, 
and  Gr.  Utiios,  a  stone.]  Indeterminate 
granite ;  granite  that  contains  more  than 
three  constituent  parts. 

Granilla  (gran-il'la),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  oigranu, 
L.  grnnum,  grain,  seed.]  The  dust  or  small 
grains  of  tlie  cochineal  insect. 

Granite  (uran'it),  ».  [¥T.granit;lt.granito, 
graincil,  liDm  L.  ijnt iiinn,  a  grain.]  In  geol. 
and  miaeml.  an  unstratifled  rock,  composed 
generally  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica, 
united  in  a  confused  crystallization,  that  is, 
without  regular  arrangement  of  the  crystals. 
The  grains  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's- 
head  to  a  mass  of  2  or  3  feet,  but  they  sel- 
dom exceed  the  size  of  a  large  gaming  die. 
When  they  are  of  this  size,  or  larger,  the 
granite  is  said  to  be  '  coarse-grained.'  Some 
varieties  of  granite  are  evidi'ntly  of  igneous 
origin,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many  granites  are  rocks  originally  stratified, 
but  subseipiently  so  highly  metamorphosed 
as  to  have  become  crystalline  throughout, 
and  lost  all  trace  of  stratification  and  lami- 
nation. Granite  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
rocks  seen  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  was  formerly  considered  as  the 
foundation  rock  of  the  globe,  or  that  upon 
which  all  sedimentary  rocks  repose;  but  it 
is  now  known  to  belong  to  various  ages  from 
the  Laurentian  to  the  tertiary,  the  Alps  of 
Europe  containing  granite  of  the  later  age. 
In  alpine  situations  it  pi-esents  the  appear- 
ance of  having  broken  through  the  more 
superficial  strata;  the  beds  of  other  rocks  in 
the  vicinity  rising  towards  it  at  increasing 
angles  of  elevation  as  they  approach  it.  It 
forms  some  of  the  most  lofty  of  the  moun- 
tain chains  of  the  eastern  continent,  and 
the  central  parts  of  the  principal  mountain 
ranges  of  Scandinavia,  the  Alps,  the  Pyren- 
ees, and  tlie  Carpathian  Jlountains  are  of 
this  rock.  No  organic  fossil  remains  liave 
ever  been  found  in  granite,  althougli  it  is 
sometimes  found  overlying  strata  containinu 
such  remains.  Granite  suoplies  the  most 
durable  materials  for  building,  as  many  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  mouuments  testify. 
It  varies  much  in  hardness  as  well  as  in 
colour,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and 
proportion  of  its  constituent  parts,  so  that 
tliere  is  much  room  for  care  and  taste  in  its 
selection.  Granite  in  which  felspar  pre- 
dominates is  not  well  adapted  for  buildings, 
as  it  cracks  and  crumbles  down  in  a  few 
years.  Tlie  Aberdeen  bluish  gray  granite  is 
celebrated  for  its  great  durability,  and  also 
foritsbeauty.  The  Peterhead  red  granite,  the 
hue  of  which  is  due  to  its  felspar  being  the 
flesh-coloured  potash  variety  called  ortho- 
clase,  is  highly  esteemed  for  polished  work, 
as  columns,  pillars,  graveyard  monuments, 
ttc.  Granite  in  which  mica  is  replaced  by 
hornblende  is  called  syenite;  when  both  mica 
and  hornblende  are  present  it  is  called 
syenitic  granite;  when  talc  supplants  mica 
it  is  called  protogene;  a  mixture  of  quartz 
and  hypersthene,  with  scattered  flakes  of 
mica,  is  called  hypersthenic  granite;  and 
the  name  of  graphic  granite,  or  pegmatite, 
is  given  to  a  variety  composed  of  felspar 
and  quartz,  with  a  little  white  mica,  so 
arranged  as  to  produce  an  irregular  laminar 
structure.  When  a  section  of  this  latter 
mineral  is  made  at  right  angles  to  the  alter- 
nations of  the  constituent  materials,  broken 
lines  resemijling  Hebrew  characters  present 
themselves;  hence  the  name. 

Granitel,  Granitelle  (gran'i-tel),  n.  [Dim. 


of  granite.]  A  binary  granitic  compound 
containing  two  constituent  parts,  as  quartz 
and  felspar,  or  quartz  and  shorl  or  horn- 
blende. Italian  workmen  give  this  name  to 
a  variety  of  gray  granite  consisting  of  small 
grains. 

Granitic,  Granitical  (gran-it'ik,  gran-it'- 
ik-al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  granite;  like 
granite;  having  the  nature  of  granite;  as, 
granitic  texture. — 2.  Consisting  of  granite; 
as,  granitic  mountains.  —  Granitic  aggre- 
gate, in  mineral,  a  granular  compound  of 
two  or  more  simple  minerals,  in  which  only 
one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  granite  is 
present,  as  quartz  and  hornblende,  felspar 
anil  sliorl,  Ac. 

Granitification  (gran-it'i-fl-ka"shon),  n. 
Tlic  act  iif  forming  into  granite,  or  state  or 
prorcss  of  lieing  formed  into  granite. 

Granitiform  (gran-it'i-fonn),  a.  Having  the 
form  of  granite;  resembling  granite  in  struc- 
ture or  shape. 

Granitify  (gran-it'i-fi),  v.t.  [E.  granite,  and 
L.  fac.io,  to  make.]   To  form  into  granite. 

Granitin,  Granitine  (gran'it-in),  n.  A 
granitic  aggregate  of  three  species  of  min- 
erals, some  of  which  differ  from  the  species 
which  compose  granite,  as  quartz,  felspar, 
and  jade  or  shorl. 

Granitoid  (gran'it-oid),  a.  [E.  granite,  and 
Gv.eidos,  resemblance.]  Resembling  granite; 
specifically,  in  mineral,  having  each  of  the 
materials  separately  crystallized  and  dis- 
tinct, as  in  granite,  syenite,  &c. 

Granivorous  (gran-lv'6-rus),(i[.  [1,.  granum., 
grain,  and  voro,  to  eat.]  Eating  grain;  feed- 
ing or  subsisting  on  seeds;  as,  granivorous 
birds. 

Grannam  (gran'nam),  n.    A  grandmother; 
a  grandam.    [Colloq.  ] 
Tlie  m.i^ic-mill  that  jjrinds       g'rajijtinns  yo\m^. 
Close  .Tt  the  side  of  kind  Godiva  hung.  Cralrbe. 

Granny  (gran'ni),  n.    A  grandmother. 

[Scotch.] 

Grano  (gra'no),  11.  pi.  Grant  (gra'ne).  A 
money  of  account  in  Malta,  equal  to  about 
^sd.  sterling. 

Grant  (grant ),  v.  t.  [Probably  two  words  are 
here  mixed  up  under  one  form — one  from 
L.  gratus,  pleasant,  L. L.  gratus,  gratum, 
consent,  satisfaction,  which  last,  by  inser- 
tion of  n,  became  grantum,  facere  gratum 
and  facere  grantum  being  equivalent  to  gra- 
tificare.  In  old  charters  we  find  such 
phrases  as  'Ad  grantum  et  voluntatem  Ar- 
chiepiscopi  Remensis,'  'Faciemus  vobis 
grantnm  nostrum,'  in  both  which  cases 
grantum  means  satisfaction.  Parallel  with 
this  we  have  the  O.Fr.  craanter,  ci-eanter, 
graanter.  Norm,  graunter,  to  promise,  to 
agree,  and  as  double  a  in  O.Fr.  is  an  almost 
certain  sign  of  the  loss  of  d,  such  a  form  as 
creanter,  c^-aanter,  almost  certainly  points 
to  a  L.L.  credentare,  to  make  to  believe  or 
trust,  fromL.  credens,  pp. of  credo,  to  believe, 
to  trust.  ]  1.  To  transfer  the  title  or  posses- 
sion of  for  a  good  or  valuable  consideration ; 
to  convey  by  deed  or  writing ;  to  give  or 
make  over;  as,  the  legislature  have  granted 
all  the  new  land. 

Grant       the  place  of  this  thresliing-fioor. 

I  Chr.  xxi.  22. 

2.  To  bestow  or  confer,  with  or  without  com- 
pensation, particularly  in  answer  to  prayer 
or  request. 

Thou  h^st  granted  me  life  and  favour.    Job  x.  12. 
Unblemish'd  let  me  live,  or  die  unlinown; 
Q  grant  an  honest  fame,  ox  gra^tt  ine  none.  Pope. 

3.  To  admit  as  true  what  is  not  proved;  to 
allow;  to  yield;  to  concede;  as,  we  take  that 
for  granted  which  is  supposed  to  be  true. 

Grant  that  the  Fates  have  firmed,  by  their  decree. 

Dryden. 

I  grant  in  her  some  sense  of  shame.  Tennyson. 

— Give,  Confer,  Grant.    See  under  Give. 
Grant  (grant),  v.i.  To  consent;  to  give  per- 
mission, countenance,  or  consent. 

The  soldiers  would  have  toss'd  me  on  their  pikes 
Before  I  would  h^w^ granted  to  that  act.  Shak. 

Grant  (grant),  n.  1.  The  act  of  granting;  a 
bestowing  or  conferring.  —2.  The  thing 
granted  or  bestowed ;  a  gift;  a  boon;  the 
thing  conveyed  by  deed  or  patent.— 3.  In 
law,  a  conveyance  in  writing  of  such  things 
as  cannot  pass  or  be  transferred  by  word 
only,  as  land,  rents,  reversions,  tithes,  etc. 

Kgrant  is  an  executed  contract.       Z.  Sioift. 

i.  That  which  is  granted  or  conceded;  con- 
cession; admission  of  something  as  true. 

Tlusgrtziit  destroys  all  you  have  urg'd  before. 

Dryden. 

Stn.  Present,  gift,  boon,  allowance,  stipend. 


Grantable  ( grant 'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
granted  or  conveyed. 

I  will  inquire,  therefore,  in  what  cases  dispensa- 
tions Zirc  grantable,  and  by  whom.  Sherlock. 

Grantee  (grant-e'),  n.  In  law,  the  person  to 
wliom  a  grant  or  conveyance  is  made. 

Granter  (grant'er),  71.    He  who  grants. 

Grantor  (grant'or),  n.  In  laio,  the  person 
wlio  makes  a  grant  or  conveyance :  the  cor- 
relative of  grantee. 

Granula  (gran'u-la),  n.pl.  [Dim.  of  L.  gra- 
num, a  grain.]  In  hot.  a  little  gi-ain;  ap- 
plied to  tlie  large  sporule  contained  in  the 
centre  of  many  algai,  as  Gloionema. 

Granular,  Granulary  (gran'u-ier,  gran'u- 

la-ri),  a.  [From  L.  granum,  grain.]  Con- 
sisting of  or  resembling  granules  or  grains; 
as,  a  granular  substance;  a  stone  of  gran- 
ular appearance. — Granular  limestone,  a 
limestone  having  a  crystalline  granular  cha- 
racter. It  occurs  in  irregular  masses,  and 
is  almost  e.\clusively  found  in  primary  rocks. 
It  furnishes  varieties  of  statuary  marble. 
Granularly  (gran'Q-ler-li),  adv.  In  a  gran- 
ular form. 

Granulate  (gran'ii-lat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
granulated;  ppr.  granulating.  [Fr.  granu- 
ler,  from  L.  granum,  a  grain.]  1.  To  form 
into  grains  or  small  masses;  as,  to  grami- 
Zfiie  powder  or  sugar. —2.  To  raise  in  granules 
or  small  asperities;  to  make  rough  on  the 
surface. 

I  have  observed  in  many  birds  the  gullet,  before 
its  entrance  into  the  gizzard,  to  be  mucli  dilated,  and 
thick-set,  or  as  it  were  granulated  with  a  multitude 
of  glandules.  Hay. 

Granulate  (gran'u-lat),  v.i.  To  collect  or  be 
formed  into  grains;  to  become  granular;  as, 
cane-juice  granulates  into  sugar;  melted 
metals  granulate  when  poured  into  water. 

Granulate,  Granulated  (gran'ii-iat,  gran'- 

u-liit-ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Consisting  of  grains; 
resembling  grains,  as  shagreen. — 2.  Having 
numerous  small  elevations;  specifically,  in 
hot.  applied  to  roots  which  are  divided  into 
little  knobs  or  knots,  as  in  Saxifraga  gran- 
ulata.— Granulated  glass,  a  kind  of  rough- 
ened glass  used  in  stained  windows. 
Granulation  (gran- fi-la'shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  forming  into  giains;  state  or  process 
of  being  formed  into  grains;  as,  the  granula- 
tion of  powder  and  sugar.    See  extract. 

Graintlatioji  is  the  process  by  which  metals  are 
reduced  to  minute  grains.  It  is  effected  by  pouring 
them,  in  a  melted  state,  through  an  iron  cullender 
pierced  with  small  holes  into  a  body  of  water,  or  di- 
rectly upon  a  bundle  of  twigs  immersed  in  water.  In 
this  way  .copper  is  granulated  into  bean-shot,  and 
silver  alloys  are  granulated  preparatory  to  refining. 

Ure. 

2.  In  surg.  («)  a  process  by  which  little  grain- 
like fleshy  bodies  form  on  the  surfaces  of 
ulcers  and  suppurating  wounds,  and  serve 
both  for  filling  up  the  cavities  and  bring- 
ing nearer  together  and  uniting  their  sides. 
ill)  The  fleshy  grains  themselves. 
Granule  (gran'ul),  n.  [Fr.,  as  if  from  a  L. 
form  granulum,  dim.  of  granum,  a  grain.] 
A  little  grain;  a  small  particle;  as,  in  bot. 
(a)  a  small  grain,  many  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  each  grain  of  pollen,  constitut- 
ing the  fovilla.  {b)  A  sporule  found  in 
some  algai,  and  in  all  cryptogamic  plants, 
(c)  A  small  wart-like  appendage  on  the  calyx 
of  certain  species  of  E-umex,  and  on  the  roots 
of  certain  plants,  as  Saxifraga  graiiulata. 
— Granule  cells,  minute  cells  found  in  ani- 
mal solids  and  liquids  containing  globules 
of  fat. 

Granuliferous  (gran-ul-if'er-us),  a.  [E. 
granule,  and  L.  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing 
grains;  full  of  grains. 

6ranuliform(gran'ul-i-form),a.  [E.  gramde, 
and  li.  forma,  shape.]  In  mineral,  having 
an  irregular  gi-anular  structure. 

Granulite  (gran'fil-it),  n.  [E.  granule, 
and  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  fine-grained 
granitic  rock  consisting  of  granular  felspar 
(orthoclase)  and  a  little  quartz.  It  is  often 
imperfectly  schistose,  and  sometimes  con- 
tains garnets.  Called  also  Eurite,  Lepty- 
nite,  and  Retrosilex  or  Felsite. 

Granulous  (gran'id-us),  a.  Full  of  grains; 
abounding  with  granular  substances. 

Grape  (griip),  n.  [Fr.  graj>pe,  a  bunch  of 
fruit  or  flowers ;  It.  grappa,  the  stalk  of 
fruit,  the  part  by  which  it  is  held;  grappare, 
to  seize,  grappolo,  a  cluster  of  grapes;  from 
the  German;  comp.  O.G.  krapfe,  a  hook; 
D.  krappe,  a  cluster.  See  Grab.]  X.  Pro- 
perly, a  cluster  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine, 
but  commonly  a  single  berry  of  the  vine; 
the  fruit  from  which  wine  is  made  liy  ex- 
pression and  fermentation. — 2.  The  cascabel 
or  knob  at  the  butt  of  a  cannon.  -  ;i  p>l.  In 
farriery,  a  mangy  tumour  on  the  legs  of  a 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti.  Sc.  ab«ne;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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horse.— 4.  Milit.  grape-shot. — Sour  grwpes, 
thmgs  despised  because  they  are  beyond  our 
reach.  The  phrase  is  borrowed  from  ^sop's 
fable  of  '  The  Fox  and  tlie  Grapes. ' 
Grape  (grap),  v.i.  To  grope;  to  search  by 
feeling,  as  in  the  dark.  [Scotch.] 

They  steek  their  een,  an", ^ni;*.?  an' wale 

For  muckle  aues,  an'  straught  anes.  Bunts. 

Grape -flower,  Grape- hyacinth  (grap'- 

flou-er,  grap' lii-a-sinth),  n.  Muscaii  race- 
mosuiii,  a  garden  plant  witli  grape -like 
clusters  of  dark-blue  flowers  which  have  an 
odour  like  that  of  starch. 
Grapeless  (grap'les),  a.  Wanting  gi-apes; 
wanting  the  strength  and  flavour'  of  the 
grape. 

Grapery  (grap'e-ri),  n.  A  place,  building,  or 
other  inclosure,  where  grapes  are  reared. 

Grape-shot  ( grap '  sliot ),  n.  A  missile  dis- 
charged from  a  cannon  intermediate  be- 
tween case-shot  and  solid  shot,  having  much 
of  tlie  destructive  spread  of  tiie  former  with 
somewliat  of  the  range  and  penetrative  force 
of  the  latter.  Aroundof  grape- 
sliot  consists  of  tliree  tiers  of 
cast-iron  balls  arranged,  gen- 
erally three  in  a  tier,  between 
four  parallel  iron  discs  con- 
nected together  by  a  central 
wrouglit-iron  pin.  For  carron- 
ades,ln  which  the  shot  are  not 
liable  to  such  a  violent  disper- 
sive shock,  they  are  simply 
packed  in  canisters  with  wood- 
en bottoms.  —  Quilted  grape- 
shot,  shot  sewed  up  in  a  canvas  ba;-  and 
afterwards  tied  round  with  cord  so  as  to 
form  meshes. 

Grapestone  (grflp'ston),  n.  The  stone  or 
seed  of  the  grape. 

Grape-sugar  (grap'shu-ger),  n.  See  Glu- 
cose. 

Grape-vine  (grap' vin),  n.  Tlie  ■vine  that 
bears  grapes.    See  Vine,  Vitis. 

Grape-wort  (grap'wert),  11.  Bane-berry,  a 
poisonous  plant.    See  Act^a. 

Graphic,  Graphical  (graf'ik,  graf'ik-al),  a. 
[L.  graphicu^,  Gr.  yraphUcos,  from  graphs,  to 
write.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  writing 
or  delineating.  '  His  facility  in  the  graphic 
art'  Warton. — 2.  Written;  inscribed;  also, 
well  delineated  or  defined. 

The  finger  of  God  hath  left  an  inscription  on  all 
his  works,  nax. graphical  or  composed  of  letters. 

Sir  T.  Bi 


Grape-shot. 


The  letters  will  grow  more  large  and  g-raphical. 

Bacon. 

3.  Describing  'with  accuracy;  describing 
vividly ;  vivid.  'A  graphic  description. ' 
Swift.— Graphic  granite.  See  under  GRAN- 
ITE.—(?ra|)/riC  ore,  an  ore  of  tellurium,  con- 
sisting of  tellurium,  gold,  and  silver. 

Graphicly,  Graphically  (graf'ik-ii,  graf'ik- 
al-li),  adv.    In  a  graphic  manner. 

Graphicness,  Graphicalness  (graf'ik-nes, 
graf'ik-al-nes),  n.  The  condition  or  quality 
of  being  grapliic. 

Graphidei,  Graphidese  (graf-id'e-i,  graf- 
id'e-e),  n.pl.  [Gr.  graphu,  to  write,  naAeidos, 
resemblance.]  A  nat.  order  of  lichens,  re- 
markaljle  for  the  resemblance  which  tlie 
fructification  (apothecia  or  shields)  bears 
to  the  forms  of  certain  oriental  alphabets, 
whence  the  scientific  name,  and  popular 
name  of  scripture-ioorts.  Some  of  the  species 
are  peculiarly  important  from  being  found 
only  as  parasites  on  tlie  bark  of  particular 
species  of  Cincliona,  and  so  enabling  us 
readily  to  identify  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able commercial  barks. 

Graphiology  (gra-fi-oro-ji),  n.  [Gr.  graphs, 
to  write,  and  logo.?,  a  discourse.]  The  art  of 
writing  or  delineating;  a  treatise  on  that 
art. 

Graphis  ( graf 'is ),  n.  A  genus  of  lichens. 
The  species  are  found  chiefly  on  the  bark 
of  trees.    See  Graphidbi. 

Graphite  (graf 'it),  7i.  [Gr.  graphs,  to  write.  ] 
1.  One  of  the  forms  under  which  carbon  oc- 
curs in  nature,  also  known  under  the  names 
of  Plumbago,  Black-lead,  and  Wad.  It  oc- 
curs not  'infrequently  as  a  mineral  produc- 
tion, anil  is  found  in  great  purity  at  Borro- 
dale  in  Cumberland.  Graphite  may  be  heated 
to  any  extent  in  close  vessels  without  change ; 
it  is  exceedingly  unchangeable  in  the  air;  it 
has  an  iron-gray  colour,  metallic  lustre,  and 
granular  texture,  and  is  soft  and  unctuous 
to  the  touch.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pencils,  crucibles,  and  portable 
furnaces,  in  burnishing  iron  to  protect  it 
from  rust,  and  for  counteracting  friction 
between  the  rubbing  surfaces  of  wood  or 
metal  in  machinery.  —2.  In  archoeol.  a  rudely 


scratched  or  engraved  representation  of  a 
figure  or  a  rude  inscription  on  a  wall,  pillar, 
and  the  like.   See  extract. 

The  next  (in  the  catacomb  under  the  farm  of  Tor 
Marancia  near  Rome)  was  a  grafihiie,  one  of  those 
rude  scratciiiiigs  wliich,  though  made  by  idle  or  mis- 
chievous hands,  prompted  by  the  spirit  which  has 
moved  the  'cockneys'  of  all  ages  to  disfigure  walls 
by  recording  their  names  or  fancies  upon  them, 
nevertheless  often  contain  most  valuable  informa- 
tion. This  grapltite  was  found  on  the  intonaco 
(plaster)  of  the  apse.  It  represented  in  rude  outline 
the  profile  of  a  bishop  seated,  evidently  preaching 
from  the  episcopal  chair,  witli  a  kind  of  background 
showing  the  side  of  the  choir,  with  the  pulpit  or 
ambo  for  the  epistle.  It  was  clearly  a  reminiscence 
of  an  event  which  had  occurred  within  the  basilica. 
Here,  again,  conjecture  could  only  offer  an  explana- 
tion ;  but  what  event  could  the  representation  of  a 
pontiff  preachin.g  in  a  basilica  within  the  catacomb 
believed  to  be  that  of  Domitilla  sug.gest  other  than 
the  sainted  Gregory  delivering  that  homily  he  is  re- 
corded to  have  preached  to  the  people  in  the  ceme- 
tery where  the  saints  Nereus  and  Achilleus  were 
buried,  and  which  tradition  has  connected  with  the 
church  dedicated  to  them  within  the  walls! 

SlLakspere  Wood. 

Graphitoid,  Graphitoidal(graf'it-oid,  graf- 
it-oid'al),  a.  [Fruiii  gnipliite,  and  Gr.  cidos, 
reseml)lance.  ]  Resembling  graphite  or  plum- 
bago. 

GraphOlite  (.graf'ol-it),  n.  [Gr.  graphs,  to 
write,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  species  of 
slate  suitalile  for  writing  on. 

Graphometer  (graf-om'et-er),  n.  IGi.grapho, 
to  describe,  and  metron,  measure.]  A  ma- 
thematical instrument,  called  also  a  Semi- 
circle, for  measuring  angles  in  surveying. 

Graphometrical  (graf-o-met'rik-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  ascertained  by  a  grapliometer. 

Graphotype  (graf'6-tip),  n.  [Gr.  graphs,  to 
write,  and  typos,  an  impression.]  A  i^rocess 
for  obtaining  blocks  for  surface-printing. 
Drawings  are  made  on  blocks  of  chalk  with 
a  siliceous  ink;  when  dried,  the  soft  parts 
are  brushed  away,  and  the  drawing  remains 
in  relief;  stereotypes  are  then  taken  from 
the  block.  In  a  later  form  of  the  process 
the  chalk  block  is  superseded  by  a  zinc  plate 
covered  with  finely-powdered  French  chalk, 
brought  to  a  hard  and  firm  texture  by  enor- 
mous pressiu'e.  • 

Grapinel.t  n.    A  grajmel.  Chaucer. 

Grapnel  (grap'nel),  n.    [O.Fr.  grappil,  Fr. 
grappi,n,  from 
root  of  grap- 
ple. SeeGRAB.] 

1.  A  small 
anchor  fitted 
witli  four  or 
five  flukes  or 
claws,  used  to 
hold  boats  or 
small  vessels. 

2.  A  grappling- 
iron,  used  to  seize  and  hold  one  ship  to 
another  in  engagements  preparatory  to 
boarding. 

Grapple  (grap'l),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  grappled; 
ppr.  grappling.  [A  freci.  of  grab  (which  see).  ] 
To  seize ;  to  lay  fast  hold  on,  either  with  the 
hands  or  with  hooks;  as,  a  man  grapples  his 
antagonist,  or  a  ship  grapples  another  ship. 
That  business 
Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us.  Shak. 

Grapple  (grap'l),  v.i.  To  seize;  to  contend 
in  close  fight,  as  wrestlers. 

Your  grace  and  I 
^M^tgrappU  upon  even  terms  no  more. 

Beau.  &■  Ft. 

I,et  Truth  and  Falsehood  grapple:  who  ever  knew 
Truth  put  to  the  worst  in  free  and  open  encounter? 

JMiltojt. 

— To  grapple  with,  to  contend  with ;  to 
struggle  with;  to  confront  boldly. 
Who  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance. 
And  .grapples  ivith  his  evil  star.  Temiyson. 

Grapple  (grap'l),  «.  l.  A  seizing;  close  hug  in 
contest;  the  wrestler's  hold;  close  fight  or 
encounter. 

Sdllrose 

Fresh  from  his  fall,  and  fiercer .""rrt/Z/^joiu'd. 

Milfon. 

2.  A  hook  or  iron  instrument  by  which  one 
ship  fastens  on  another. 
Grapplementt  (grap'l-ment),  ?(.    A  grap- 
pling; close  fight  or  embrace. 

Him  backward  overthrew,  and  down  him  stay'd 
With  their  rude  hands  and  griesly  grapplemeiit. 

Spenser. 

Grapple-plant  (grap'l-plant),  n.  The  Cape 
name  of  tlie  Ilarpagophytuiii  procmnbens,  a 
South  African  procumlient  plant  of  the  nat. 
order  Pedaliacese.  The  seed  has  many 
hooked  thorns,  and  clings  to  the  mouth  of 
any  ox  whicli  has  come  on  it  while  grazing, 
tlie  pain  being  so  exquisite  that  the  animal 
roars  through  agony  and  a  sense  of  help- 
lessness. 


Grapnel. 


Grappling  (grap'l-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  lay- 

in.g  fast  liold  on.— 2.  That  by  which  any- 
tliing  is  seized  and  licld;  a  grapnel. 

Grappling-iron (graii'l-ing-i-ern),n.  An  in- 
strument consisting  of  four  or  more  iron 
claws  for  grappling  and  holding  fast. 

Grapsidse  (graps'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Genus  Grap- 
sus,  from  Gr.  grapsaios,  a  crab,  and  eidos, 
resemlilance.  ]  A  family  of  decapod  lirachy- 
urous  crustaceans  belonging  to  tlie  family 
Catametopes,  placed  by  Milne-Edwards  be- 
tween the  Gonoplacians  and  the  family  of 
the  O.xystomes.  Tlie  sliell  is  nearly  square, 
the  legs  flat,  the  eyes  placed  upon  short 
footstalks  at  the  anterior  angles  of  the  slicll. 
and  the  antennae  covered  by  the  front  of 
the  latter.  They  are  cliiefly  inhaltitants  of 
the  seas  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

Grapsus  (graps'us),  n.  A  genus  of  decapod 
crustaceans  of  the  tribe  Grapsidoe,  allied  to 
the  crabs.    See  Grapsid^. 

Graptolite  ( grap'tol-it ),  n.  [Gr.  graptos, 
written,  inscribed,  and  lithos,  stone.]  One 
of  a  genus  (Graptolithus)  and  sub-family 


Block  of  Stone  containing  Graptolites. 

(Graptolitidie)  of  fossil  liydrozoa,  agreeing 
with  the  living  sertularians  in  having  a  horny 
polypary,  and  in  having  the  separate  zooids 
protected  by  little  horny  cups,  all  springing 
from  a  common  flesh  or  ccenosarc,  but  dif- 
fering in  that  tliey  were  not  fixed  to  any 
solid  object,  but  were  permanently  free. 
Graptolites  usually  present  themselves  as 
silvery  impressions  on  hard  black  shales 
of  the  Silurian  system,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  fossil  pens,  ifcc. ;  whence  the 
name. 

Graptolithus  (grap-tol'i-thus),  n.  The  gen- 
eric name  of  tlie  graptolites.  See  Grapto- 
lite. 

Graptolitic  (grap-to-lit'ik),  a.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  graptolites;  produced  by  graptolites; 
c  iiiitaining  gi  aiitolites;  a.?,,  graptolitic  mark- 
ings; gni jitdlitic  slate. 

Graptolitidas  (grap-to-lit'I-de),  n.  pi.  Grap- 
tolites, an  extinct  sub-family  of  the  hytlro- 
zoa,  found  fossil  in  Silurian  slate.  See  Grap- 
tolite. 

Graptopora  (grap-to-po'ra),  n.  [Gr.  graptos, 
written,  from  grapho,  to  write,  and  pSros, 
tuff-stone.  ]  A  rare  form  of  extinct  zoophytes, 
supposed  to  luiite  the  genera  Fenestella  and 
Graptolithus.  It  occurs  in  the  lower  Silu- 
rian rocks,  and  appears  in  leaf-like  bundles 
of  fine  lines  radiating  from  numerous  central 
pores. 

Grapy  (griip'i),  a.  Composed  of  or  resem- 
blinggrapes.  '  The  grapy  chi&ters.'  Addison. 

Grasp  (grasp),  v.t.  [Comp.  G.  grapsen,  to 
snatch,  from  O.G.  grappen,  grabben,  from 
root  of  grab  (which  see);  It.  graspare,  to 
grasp,  is  probably  from  the  Germttn.]  1.  To 
seize  and  hold  by  clasping  or  embracing  with 
the  fingers  or  arms. 

Long  arms  stretch'd  as  to  grasp  a  flyer.  Teniiyso7i. 

2.  To  catch;  to  seize;  to  lay  hold  of;  to  take 
possession  of;  as,  kings  often  grasp  more 
than  they  can  hold.— 3.  To  seize  by  the  in- 
tellect ;  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
or  conversant  with;  to  conipreliend. 

To  know  the  truth  of  things,  to  have  cognizance  of 
that  which  is  real,  we  must  penetrate  beneath  the 
surface,  eliminate  the  accidental  and  irrelevant,  and 
grasp  the  principle  or  essence  which  underlies  and 
interprets  appearances.  Dr.  Caird. 

Grasp  (grasp),  v.i.  1.  To  catch  or  seize ;  to 
gripe.— 2. t  To  struggle;  to  strive. 

His  hands  abroad  display'd,  as  one  i\iatgraspt 
And  tugg'd  for  life.  Shak, 

3.  To  seize  with  eager  greed;  to  seize  avari- 
ciously. 

Like  a  miser,  'midst  his  store. 
Who  grasps  and  grasps  till  he  can  hold  no  more. 

Dryden. 

—  To  grasp  at,  to  catch  at;  to  try  to  seize. 
Grasp  (grasp),  n.    1.  The  grip  or  seizure  of 
the  hand. 

I  long'd  so  heartily  then  and  there 

To  give  him  the  grasp  of  fellowship.  Tennyson. 

2.  Reach  of  the  arms ;  hence,  the  power  of 
seizing  ancl  holding;  forcible  possession. 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's ^^iij/. 

Shai. 


ch,  cftain;     6h,  Sc.  loc/i;     s,  go;     j,iob;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin;;;     th,  ?/ien;  th,  ttin;     w,  toig;   wh,  ii/dg;   zh,  azure.— See  Key 
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to  scrape,  to  rub;  It.  grattare,  L.L.  cratare- 
from  the  Teutonic.  Comp.  O.H.G.  chrazdn, 
G.  kratzen,  to  scratcli ;  Icel.  krassa,  to 
scrape,  to  scrawl,  also  B.  graze,  scratch,  &c.] 
1.  To  rub,  as  a  body  with  a  rougli  surface 
against  another  body;  to  rub  one  thing 
against  anotlier  so  as  to  produce  a  harsh 
sound;  as,  to  grate  the  teeth.— 2.  To  wear 
away  in  small  particles  by  rubbing  with 
anything  rough  or  indented;  as,  to  grate  a 
nutmeg. 

Grale  it  on  a  grater  which  has  no  bottom.  Evelyn. 

3.  To  offend;  to  fret;  to  vex;  to  irritate;  to 
mortify;  as,  harsh  woxAs  grate  the  heart. 

This  habit  of  writings  and  discoursing-,  wlierein  I 
unfortunately  differ  from  almost  tlie  whole  kingdom, 
and  am  apt  to  grate  the  ears  of  more  than  I  could 
wish,  was  acquired  during  my  apprenticeship  in 
London.  '  Swi\ft. 

4.  To  produce,  as  a  harsh  sound,  by  rubbing 
or  the  friction  of  rough  bodies. 

Open  fly  .  .  . 
The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder.  Miltoit. 


They  looked  upon  it  as  their  own,  and  had  it  even 
within  their i'-riM/.  Lord  Clarendon. 

3.  Power  of  the  intellect  to  seize  and  com- 
prehend subjects ;  wide-reaching  power  of 
intellect. 

The  foremost  minds  of  the  following  intellectual 
era  were  not,  in  power  or  grasp,  equal  to  their  pre- 
decessors. Is.  Taylor. 

Graspable  ( grasp 'a-bl),  a.  That  can  be 
grasped. 

Grasper  (grasp'Sr),  n.  One  who  or  that  whicli 
grasps  or  seizes;  one  who  catches  or  holds. 

Grasping (grasp'ing),a.  Covetous;  rapacious; 
avaricious;  exacting;  miserly. 

He  Vid.^  grasping\iG,\.\\  in  his  ambition  and  his  avarice. 

Hcillajii. 

Graspingly  (grasp'ing-li),  aAv.  In  an  eager, 
graspiii,g  manner. 

Grass  (;;ras),  n.  [A.  Sax.  graes,  goers,  Goth. 
Icel.  D.  and  G.  gras.  Sc.  girs,  grass.  Prob- 
ably akin  to  grow  and  green.\  1.  In  common 
usage,  herbage  ;  the  plants  on  which  cattle 
and  other  beasts  feed  or  pasture ;  the  ver- 
durous covering  of  the  soil.— 2.  In  hot.  a 
term  applied  to  all  the  members  of  the  order 
Gramineoe  (which  see).— 3.  In  mining,  the 
surface  of  a  mine;  as,  the  ore  is  'at  grass,' 
that  is,  is  raised  to  the  surface— 4.  In  Scrijj. 
employed  as  a  symbol  for  decay  or  transito- 
riness.  'All  flesh  is  f/rnss.'  Is.  xl.  6.— CTtnre 
grass,  the  popular  name  of  the  plant  Boeh- 
meria  nioea,  from  the  fibre  of  which  grass- 
cloth  is  made.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and 
Sumatra.  See  'Bo'Emi^RW.— Esparto  grass. 
See  Esparto.— Gross  of  Parnassus,  a  genus 
of  plants  (Parnassia)  generally  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Droseracea;,  but 
referred  by  Lindley  to  Hypericacese.  P.  pa- 
lustris  is  a  British  plant  with  handsome 
white  flowers,  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
damp  places;  there  are  three  or  four  North 
American  species. 

Grass  (gras),  v.  t.  1.  To  cover  with  grass  or 
with  turf;  to  furnish  with  grass.  — 2.  To 
bleach  on  the  grass  or  ground,  as  flax.— 
3.  To  take  out  of  the  water,  as  a  fish ;  to 
land;  to  lay  on  the  grass.  Macmillan's  3[ag. 

Grass  t  (gras),  v.i.  To  breed  grass;  to  be 
covereil  with  grass. 

Grassationt  (gras-a'shon),  n.  [L.  grassatio, 
from  grassor,  grassatus,  to  walk  about,  from 
gradior,  gressus,  to  go.]  A  wandering  about 
with  evil  designs. 

If  in  vice  there  be  a  perpetual  grassation,  there 
must  be  in  virtue  a  perpetual  vigilance.  Feltham. 

Grass -blade  (gras'blad),  n.  A  blade  of 
grass. 

Grass-cloth  (gras'kloth),  n.  A  name  given 
to  certain  beautiful  light  fabrics,  made  in 
the  East  from  the  fibre  of  Boehmeria  nivea, 
or  China  grass,  Bromelia  Pigna,  &c.  None 
of  the  plants  yielding  tlie  fibre  are  grasses. 

Grass-cutter  (gras'kut-er),  n.  One  who  or 
that  wliii'h  cuts  grass;  specifically,  one  of  a 
body  of  attendants  on  an  Indian  army,  whose 
task  it  is  to  provide  provender  for  the  large 
number  of  cattle  necessary  for  transporting 
munitions,  baggage,  &c. 

Grass-finch,  Grass-quit  (gras'finsh,  gras'- 
kwit).  n.  Names  given  to  the  species  of  the 
genera  Poephila  and  Spermophila  or  Sporo- 
phila,  exotic  passerine  birds  belonging  to  the 
finch  family,  so  called  from  feeding  chiefly 
on  the  seeds  of  grasses. 

Grass-green  (gras'gren),  a.  1.  Green  with 
grass. —2.  Dark  green,  like  the  colour  of 
grass. 

A  gown  o{ grass-green  silk  she  wore.  Teiinyso7i. 

Grass-green  (gras'gren),  n.    The  colour  of 

grass.  Rill. 

Grass-grown  (gras'gron),  a.  Overgrown 
with  grass. 

Grass-hearth  (gras'harth),  n.  In  law,  an 
ancient  customary  service  of  tenants  who 
brought  their  ploughs  and  did  one  day's 
work  for  their  lord.  [ 

Grasshopper  (gras'hop-er),  n.  {Grass  and 
iuip :  so  named  from  its  living  among  grass 
and  its  moving  l)y  leaps.]  A  saltatorial  or- 
thopterous  insect,  family  Gryllidic,  charac-  ! 
terized  by  very  long  and  slender  legs,  the 
thighs  of  the  hinder  legs  being  large  and 
adapted  for  leaping,  by  large  and  delicate 
wings,  and  by  the  wing-covers  extending 
far  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 
Grasshoppers  form  an  extensive  group  of 
insects,  and  are  distinguislied  by  the  power 
which  they  possess  of  leaping  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  by  the  stridulous  or  chirp- 
ing noise  the  males  produce  by  rubbing 
their  wing-covers  together.  They  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  locust  tribe. 

Grassiness  (gras'i-nes),  n.    The  condition  , 


of  being  grassy;  the  state  of  abounding  with 
grass. 

Grassland  (gras'land),  n.  In  agri.  land  kept 
perpetually  under  grass,  as  contrasted  with 
land  which  is  alternately  under  grass  and 
tillage. 

I  Grass-moth  (gras'moth),  ?i.  A  genus  of 
I  small  iiKitlis  (Crambus)  inhabiting  dry  mea- 
d(j\\  s  ill  tlie  summer  time.  They  are  some- 
times brown  and  white,  sometimes  silvery 
and  golden. 
Grass-oil  (gras'oil),  n.  A  name  given  to 
various  fragrant  volatile  oils  procured  in 
India,  by  distillation,  from  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  certain  scented  grasses,  chiefly  of 
the  genus  Andropogon.  Its  chief  use  is  in 
perfumery. 

Grass-plot  (gras'plot),  n.  A  plot  or  spot 
covered  with  grass;  also,  a  space  consisting 
of  beds  of  flowers  with  grass  between  them 
instead  of  gravel. 

Grasspoly  (gras'po-li),  «.  A  plant,  Li/f/inon 
Injssiiliifiiliit.  wat.  order  Lythrace!e,an annual 
with  jiurple  flowers,  growing  in  moist  places 
in  England. 

Grass-quit.  See  Grass-finch. 
Grass-snake  (gras'snak),  n.  Same  a%  Ringed- 
snake  (whicli  see). 

Grass -table  ( gras'ta-bl ),  n.  See  Earth- 
table. 

Grass-tree  (gras'tre),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  a  genus  of  Australian  plants  (Xanthor- 
rlioea)  of  tlie  nat.  order  Liliacere,  having 
siirubljy  stems  with  tufts  of  long  grass-like 
wiry  f(diage,  from  tlie  centre  of  which  arise 
the  tall  flower-stalks,  whicli  sometimes  reach 
the  height  of  15  or  20  feet,  and  bear  dense 
cylindrical  spikes  of  blossom  at  their  sum- 
mit. The  base  of  the  leaves  forms,  when 
roasted,  an  agreeable  article  of  diet,  and 
the  leaves  themselves  are  used  as  fodder  for 
all  kinds  of  cattle.  A  resin,  known  in  com- 
merce as  gum  acroidcs,  useful  in  dysentery, 
diarrhoea,  itc,  is  obtained  from  all  the  spe- 
cies. The  common  species,  X.  hastilis,  has 
a  stem  4  feet  long  and  1  foot  in  diameter. 

Grassum,  Gersome  (gras'um,  gei-'sum),  n. 
[A.  Sax.  gcersuma,  a  premium  ]  A  premium 
or  sura  paid  to  a  landlord  or  superior,  by 
a  tenant  or  fiar  at  the  entry  of  a  lease, 
or  by  a  new  heir  who  succeeds  to  a  lease  or 
feu,  or  on  any  other  ground  determined  by 
the  agreement  of  parties.  [Scotch.] 

Grass-vetch  (gras'vech),  n.  A  plant,  Lathy- 
rus  Nissolia,  so  called  from  its  grass-like 
leaves. 

Grass-week  (gras'wek),  n.  An  old  name  in 
the  Inns  of  Court  for  Rogation  week,  be- 
cause the  commons  then  consisted  cliiefiy  of 
salads  and  vegetables.  Fosbrohe. 

Grass-widow (gras'wi-d6),(s.  [rr.jrrace.cour- 
tesy,  and  E.  widow— a.  widow  by  courtesy.] 
Originally,  an  unmarried  woman  who  had  a 
child :  now  applied  to  a  wife  temporarily 
separated  from  her  husband,  as  a  wife  living 
in  England  while  her  husband  is  in  India. 

A  sHglitly  different  idea  has  been  recently  attached 
to  the  term  {grass-7oido7u).  During  the  gold  mania 
in  California  a  man  would  not  unfrequently  put  his 
wife  and  children  to  board  with  some  family  while  lie 
went  to  the  diggin's.  This  he  called  'putting  his 
wife  to  grass,"  as  we  put  a  liorse  to  grass  when  not 
wanted  or  unfit  for  work.  Brewer. 

Grasswrack  (gras'rak),  n.  Zostera,  a  genus 
of  grass-like  marine  plants,  nat.  order  Naia- 
dacea;,  widely  distribiited  on  various  coasts. 
The  common  grasswrack  (Z.  marina)  grows 
in  creeks  and  ditches  of  salt  watei,  and  on 
the  sea-shore.  It  is  used  in  the  packing  of 
glass  bottles  and  earthenware,  and  beds  are 
frequently  made  of  it,  especially  in  the  north 
of  Europe. 

Grassy  (gras'i),  a.  1.  Covered  with  grass: 
abounding  with  grass.  —2.  Resembling  grass; 
green. 

Graste  t  ( grast ),  pp.    Graced  ;  favoured. 

Spenser. 

Grat  (grat),  pret.  of  greet,  to  weep.  Bums. 
[Scotch.]  j 

Grate  (grat),  n.  [It.  grata,  a  grate,  lattice, 
luu'dle, from  L.  craics,  ahurdle.  SeeCRATE.]  ' 
1.  A  work  or  frame,  cumposed  of  parallel  or 
crossbars,  with  interstices;  a  kind  of  lattice- 
work, such  as  is  used  in  the  windows  of 
prisons  and  cloisters.  'A  secret  grate  of 
iron  bars.'  Slialc.~2.  A  metallic  receptacle  i 
for  holding  fuel  in  a  state  of  combustion, 
and  formed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
bars;  generally  fixed  in  or  forming  part  of  a 
fireplace  in  a  room.  | 

Grate  (grat),  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  grate  or 
grates;  to  fill  in  or  cover  with  cross  bars;  as, 
to  grate  a  window. 

Grate  (grat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  grated;  ppr. 
grating.  [O.Yr  grater,YT.gratter,toscv3.tch, 


Grate  (grat),  v.i.  l.  To  rub  hard  so  as  to 
offend;  to  offend  by  oppression  or  Importu- 
nity. 

Thisgrated  harder  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  South. 

2.  To  make  a  harsh  sound  by  the  friction  of 
rough  bodies. 

Harsh  shingle  should  underfoot.  Tejutysoji. 

Gratet  (griit),  a.    [L.  gratus.]  Agreeable. 
It  hecomss  grate  and  delicious  enough  by  custom. 

Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Grateful  (grat'ful),  a.  [From  stem  of  L. 
gratus,  pleasing,  thankful,  and  E.  adjectival 
term. full  of.  See  GRACE.]  1.  Having 
a  due  sense  of  benefits;  kindly  disposed  to- 
ward one  from  whom  a  favour  has  been  re- 
ceived; willing  to  acknowledge  and  repay 
benefits;  as,  a  grateful  heart.— 2.  Betoken- 
ing or  expressing  gratitude;  indicative  of 
gratitude. 

So  m^ny  grate/nl  altars  I  would  rear 

Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 

Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory 

Or  monument  to  ages.  Milton. 

3.  Affording  pleasure  ;  agreeable ;  pleasing 
to  the  taste  or  the  intellect ;  acceptable ; 
gratifying;  as,  a  grateful  present;  a  grateful 
offering. 

Now  golden  fruits  on  loaded  branches  shine, 
KnA  grateful  clusters  swell  with  floods  of  wine. 

Pope. 

So  grateful  is  the  noise  of  noble  deeds.  Tennyson. 
—Grateful,  Thankful.  Grate/wHs preferred 
when  we  speak  of  the  general  character  of 
a  person's  mind;  as,  a  person  of  a  gratefid 
disposition;  or  when  a  person  has  received 
favours  from  some  individual.  Thankful 
has  reference  rather  to  gratitude  for  a  par- 
ticular act  of  kindness,  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  favour  conferred  liy  a  person; 
as,  for  instance,  when  we  say  we  are  thank- 
ful at  being  delivered  from  danger;  I  felt 
thankful  at  my  escape,  where  it  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  relieved  or  glad;  thankful  has 
generally  reference  to  some  specific  act; 
grateful  is  more  general  or  characteristic  of 
a  habit.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  their  oppo- 
sites,  ungrateful  and  thankless,  or  ingrati- 
tude and  thanklessness.  —  Syn.  Thankful, 
pleasing,  acceptable,  gratifying,  agreeable, 
welcome,  delightful,  delicious. 
Gratefully  (grat'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  grateful 
orpleasingmanner;as,he(?rn?<'/MHj/  thanked 
his  benefactor. 

Study  detains  the  mind  by  the  perpetual  occurrence 
of  something  new,  which  may  gratefttlly  strike  the 
imagination.  Watts. 

Gratefulness  (grat'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  grateful  or  pleasing;  grati- 
tude; agreeableness._ 

Gratelupia  (gra-te-lu'pi-a),  n.  [In  honour 
of  Dr.  Grateloup.]  A  genus  of  fossil  bivalve 
mollusca. 

Grater  (grat'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
grates;  especially,  (rt)an  instrument  or  uteii- 
sil  with  a  rough  indented  surface  for  rub- 
bing off  small  particles  of  a  body;  as,  a  grater 
for  nutmegs.  (6)  In  book-Mnding,  an  iron 
instrument  used  by  tlie  forwarder  in  rub- 
bing the  backs  of  se_wed  books  after  pasting. 

Graticulation  (grat-ik'u-la"shon),  n.  [Fr. 
graticulation,  craticulation,  irom graticulcr, 
cratieuler,  to  divide  into  squares,  from  gra- 
ticule, craticule,  L.  craticula,  dim.  of  c7-ates, 
a  hurdle,  wicker-work.]  The  division  of  a 
design  or  draught  into  S(iuares,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a  copy  of  it  in  larger  or 
smaller  dimensions. 

Graticule  (gra'ti-ktil),  n.  [Fr.  See  Graticu- 
lation.] A  design  or  draught  divided  into 
squares  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  copy 
of  it  in  larger  or  smaller  dimensions. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hfer;     pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abitne;    y,  Sc.  fey. 
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To  illustrate  this,  I  have  drawn  out  upon  the  same 
scale,  on  the  same  graticule,  with  common  parallels, 
and  with  the  assumption  of  the  same  meridian  .  ,  . 
the  skeleton  of  the  general  map.  Col.  Yule. 

Gratification  fera'ti-fi-ka"shon),  n.  [L.  ijra- 
tijicatio,  (jratiflcationis,  ivom.  gratificor,  gra- 
tificatus,  to  gratify.  See  Gratify.]  1.  The 
act  of  gratifying  or  pleasing;  as,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  taste  or  tlie  palate,  of  the  ap- 
petites, of  the  senses,  of  the  desires,  of  the 
mind,  soul,  or  heart. — 2.  That  which  affords 
pleasure;  enjoyment;  satisfaction;  deliglit. 

To  renounce  those  gratLjicattojis  in  which  he  has 
long^  been  used  to  place  his  happiness.  Roger?. 

3.  Reward;  recompense. 

Callings  drunkenness,  g^ood  fellowship;  pride,  come- 
liness; rage,  valour;  \)X\^^x^,gratiJication. 

Hp.  Morton. 

Gratifier  (gra'ti-fi-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  gratifies  or  pleases;  one  who  renders 
agreeable.  '  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and  other  emi- 
nent persons  among  the  heathens  who  were 
great  gratifiers  of  the  natural  life  of  man.' 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Gratify  (gra'ti-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gratified; 
ppr.  gratifying.  [Fr.  gratifier,  L.  gratificor 
— gratus,  pleasant,  agreeable,  and  facio,  to 
make.]  1.  To  please;  to  give  pleasure  to;  to 
indulge;  to  delight;  to  humour;  to  satisfy; 
as,  to  gratify  the  taste,  the  appetite,  the 
senses,  the  desii'es,  the  mind,  &c. 

For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe  ?  Drydett. 

2.  To  requite;  to  reeonipense.    'I'll  gratify 
you  for  this  trouble.'  Todd. 
Grating  (grat'ing),  p.  and  a.   [See  Geate.] 
Fretting;  irritating;  harsh;  as,  grating  souxiA^ 
or  a  grating  reflection. 

The.j;^?-^;':'.':^'-  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms.  Shak. 

Grating  ferat'ing), ?».  [See  Grate.]  A  par- 
tition or  frame  of  parallel  or  cross  bars;  as, 
(a)  an  open  cover  of  wood  in  lattice-work  for 
the  hatches  of  a  ship,  serving  to  light  and 
ventilate  the  interior  of  the  vessel  in  good 
weather,  (ft)  An  open  iron  frame  or  lattice 
on  tlie  side-walk  of  a  street  admitting  light 
to  a  sunk  flat,  (c)  A  frame  of  iron  bars  cover- 
ing the  opening  to  a  drain  or  sewer. 

Grating  (griit'ing),  n.  The  act  of  rubbing 
roughly  or  harslily;  the  harsh  sound  caused 
by  strong  attrition  or  rubbing  ;  the  feeling 
produced  by  harsh  attrition. 

The  contrary  is  harshness,  such  as  is  gratiug,  and 
some  other  sounds.  Hobbes. 

Gratingly  (grat'ing -li) .  adv.  In  a  grating 
manner;  harshly;  offensively. 

Gratiola  (gra-ti'6-la),  n.  [L.  gratia,  grace, 
in  allusion  to  its  supposedmedicinal  virtues.  ] 
A  genus  of  plants,  the  hedge-hyssop  genus, 
nat.  order  Scrophulariaceie, containing  about 
twenty  species  of  herl)S,  widely  dispersed 
through  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the 
globe.  G.  officinalis  grows  in  meadows  in 
Europe;  it  has  been  held  in  great  repute  as 
a  remedy  in  visceral  obstructions,  liver  affec- 
tions, dropsy,  scurvy,  &c.  It  is  extremely 
bitter,  and  acts  violently  both  as  a  purga- 
tive and  emetic,  and  in  overdoses  it  is  a 
violent  poison. 

Gratlosa  (gra-te-6'za),  n.  In  music,  same  as 
Grazioso. 

Gratious,  a.  An  old  spelling  of  Gracious; 
graceful;  handsome.  Spenser. 

Gratis  (gra'tis),  adv.  [L]  For  nothing; 
freely;  without  recompense ;  as,  to  give  a 
thing  gratis;  to  perform  service  gratis. 

Gratis  (gra'tis),  a.  Given  or  done  for 
nothing;  free  of  charge;  as,  gratis  admis- 
sion. 

Gratitude  (gra'ti-tiid),7(.  [L.  gratitudo,  from 
L.  grains,  pleasing,  thankful.  See  Grace.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  grateful  or 
thankful;  a  sentiment  of  kindness  or  good- 
will toward  a  benefactor;  a  warm  and 
friendly  feeling  awakened  by  a  favour  re- 
ceived; thankfulness. 

The  love  of  God  is  the  subliinest  gratitude.  Patey, 

Gratuitous  (gra-tii'it-us),  a.  [L.  gratuitus, 
done  for  favour  or  friendship,  without  pay 
or  reward,  from  gratia,  favour,  from  gratus, 
pleasing,  agreeable.  See  Grace,]  1.  Given 
without  an  equivalent  or  recompense;  free; 
voluntary;  not  required  by  justice;  granted 
without  claim  or  merit. 

We  mistake  the  grntititoits  blessings  of  Heaven 
for  the  fruits  of  our  own  industry.        L' Estraiige. 

2.  Not  required,  called  for,  or  warranted  by 
the  circumstances;  made  or  done  without 
sufficient  cause  or  reason ;  adopted  or  as- 
serted without  any  good  ground.  'Acts  of 
gratuitous  self-humiliation.'  De  Quincey. 
'  A  gratuitous  assumption.'  Bay. — Gratui- 
tous deed,  in  Scots  law,  a  deed  which  has 


been  granted  without  any  value  being  given 
for  it. 

Gratuitously  (gra  -  tii '  it  -  us  -  li),  adv.  In  a 
gratuitous  manner;  without  claim  or  merit; 
without  an  equivalent  or  compensation ; 
without  warrant  or  authority;  without  suf- 
ficient cause  or  reas<in;  as,  labour  or  ser- 
vices gratuitously  bestowed ;  a  principle 
gratuitously  assumed. 

Roads  are  sometimes  made  by  the  government, 
and  op&n^d gratititoitsty  to  the  public;  but  the  labour 
of  making  them  is  not  tlie  less  paid  for  from  the  pro- 
duce, y.  S.  Mill. 

Gratuitousness  (gra-tu'it-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  gratuitous. 

Gratuity  (gra-tu'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  gratuity ;  L.L. 
gratuitus,  from  L.  gratuitus.  See  GRATUI- 
TOUS.] 1.  That  which  is  given  for  nothing; 
a  free  gift;  a  present;  a  donation;  that  which 
is  given  without  a  compensation  or  equiva- 
lent. 

He  used  every  year  to  present  us  with  his  almanack, 
upon  the  score  of  some  \itti&  gratuity  we  gave  him. 

Siui/t. 

2.  Something  given  in  return  for  a  favour; 
an  acknowledgment. 

Gratulant  (grat'u-lant),  a.  Expressing 
gratulation  or  joy;  congratulatory. 

Yet  centring  all  in  love,  and  in  the  end 

A\{  gratitlant,  if  rightly  understood,  li'ordsivorth. 

Gratulate  (grat'ii-lat),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  gratu- 
lated;  ppr.  gratulating.  [L.  gratulor,  gratu- 
latus,  from  gratus,   pleasing,  agreeable.] 

1.  To  salute  with  declarations  of  joy;  to 
congratulate. 

No  farther  than  the  Tower 
To  grattclate  the  gentle  princes  there.  Shak. 

2.  To  declare  joy  for ;  to  mention  with  ex- 
pressions of  joy. 

Yet  give  thy  jealous  subjects  leave  to  doubt. 
Who  this  thy  'scape  from  tumoMT gratnlatt!, 
No  less  than  if  from  peril.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  reward;  to  recompense. 

I  could  not  choose  but  <.'ratntate  your  honest  en- 
deavours with  this  remembrance.  Heyivood. 

[Now  rare  in  all  its  senses.] 

Gratulatet  (grat'ii-lat),  a.  Felicitous;  gra- 
tifying; to  be  rejoiced  at;  joyous.  'There's 
more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate.'  Shak. 

Gratulation  (grat-ii-la'shon),  n.  [L.  gratu- 
latio.]  Act  of  gratulating  or  felicitating; 
an  address  or  expression  of  joy  to  a  person 
on  account  of  some  good  received  by  him; 
congratulation. 

I  shall  turn  my  wishes  inio  gratulatio}is.  South. 
Glowing  full-faced  welcome,  she 
Be.gan  to  address  us  and  was  moving  on 
In  g}-atulatiort.  Tennyson. 

Gratulatory  (grat'u-la-to-ri),  a.  l.  Express- 
ing gratulation;  congratulatory. 

There  is  a  gratulatory  gift,  when  one  sendeth  to 
another  to  testify  their  love  and  joy.  ll'illet. 

2.  Expressing  gratitude  or  thanks. 

They  make  a  gratulatory  oration  unto  God,  for 
that  he  has  been  pleased  to  assist  and  accept  their 
services.  L.  Addison. 

Gratulatory  (grat'ii-la-to-ri),  n.  A  con- 
gratulation; an  address  or  expression  of  joy 
to  a  person  on  account  of  some  good  re- 
ceived by  him. 

Grauwacke.  See  Graywacke. 

Gravamen  (gra-va'men),  n.  [L. ,  from  grave, 
to  weigh  down,  to  oppress,  from  gravis, 
heavy.  See  Grave,  a.]  That  part  of  an  ac- 
cusation which  weighs  most  heavily  against 
the  accused ;  the  substantial  cause  of  an 
action  at  law;  ground  or  burden  of  com- 
plaint in  general. 

The  great  gravavtejt  too  of  these  charges  against 
him  (Lord  Mansfield)  is  his  leaning  towards  the 
Americans.  Brougham. 

Grave  (grav),  v.t.  pret.  graved;  pp.  graven 
or  graved;  ppr.  graving.  [Fr.  graver,  A.  Sax. 
grafan,  G.  grahen,  D.  graven,  to  cut  into, 
to  Avx,  to  engrave.  The  Fr,  graver  is  from 
the  German,  and  may  be  the  original  of 
the  English  in  meanings  1  and  2;  in  mean- 
ings 3  and  4  the  word  may  be  directly  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  Cog.  Ii-.  grafaim,  to  en- 
grave, to  scrape;  Armor.  Icrav,  scratch;  Gr. 
graphs,  to  grave,  to  write.]  1.  To  carve  or 
cut,  as  letters  or  figures,  ono*«lie  or  other 
hard  substance  with  a  chisel  or  edged  tool; 
to  engrave;  hence,  to  impress  deeply. 

Thou  Shalt  take  two  onyx-stones  and  grave  on 
them  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

Ex.  xxviii.  9. 

These  sad  experiences  that  grave  their  records 
deep  on  mortal  face  and  form.  Dr.  Caird. 

2.  To  carve;  to  form  or  shape  by  cutting 
with  a  chisel;  as,  to  grave  an  image. 

Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thee  any  graveii  image. 

Ex.  XX.  4. 

3.  t  To  dig. 

And  next  the  shrine  a  pit  then  doth  she  grave. 

Chaucer. 


4.  To  entomb.  [Rare.) 

Have  felt  the  worst  of  death's  destroying  wound. 
And  lie  full  low,  grav'd  in  the  hollow  ground.  Shak. 

Grave  (grav),  v.i.  To  carve;  to  write  or 
delineate  on  hard  substances;  to  practise 
engraving. 

Thou  shalt  make  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  grave 
upon  it.  Ex.  xxviii.  36. 

Grave  (grav),  n.  [A.  Sax.  graef,  G.  grab,  D. 
graf,  tomb.  l?rom  root  grab,  graf.  grav,to  cut 
into,  to  dig,  &c.  See  Grave,  to  carve  or  cut.  ] 

1.  An  excavation  in  the  earth  in  which  a 
dead  human  body  is  deposited;  a  place  for 
the  corpse  of  a  human  being ;  hence,  any 
place  of  interment;  a  tomli;  a  sepulchre. — 

2.  A  place  of  great  slaughter  or  mortality; 
as,  Flanders  was  formerly  the  grave  of  Eng- 
lish armies.— 3.  Death;  destruction. 

Richard  marked  him  for  the  grave.  Shak. 

Grave  (grav),  v.t.  [From  graves,  greaves, 
the  dregs  of  melted  tallow.  Ships'  hulls  were 
formerly  smeared  witli  graves,  for  which 
pitch  is  now  substituted.]  To  clean  a  ship's 
bottom  by  burning  off  sea-weeds,  barnacles, 
or  other  foreign  matter,  and  paying  it  ovei 
with  pitch. 

Grave  (grav),  a.  [L.  gravis,  heavy,  allied  to 
Gr.  barys  (gvarys),  heavy;  Skr.  guru,  heavy, 
garntd,  heaviness;  Goth,  kaurs,  heavy,  kaii- 
ritha,  weight.]  l.f  Having  weight;  heavy; 
ponderous.  'His  shield  grave  and  great.' 
Chapman.  —  2.  In  music,  low ;  depressed : 
opposed  to  sharp,  acute,  or  high;  as,  a  grave 
tone  or  sound. — 3.  Solemn;  sober;  serious: 
opposed  to  light  or  jovial;  as,  a  man  of  a 
grave  deportment;  a, grave  character. 

Youth  on  silent  wings  is  flown  ; 
Graver  years  come  rolling  on.  Prior. 
The  Roman  state  was  of  all  others  the  most  cele- 
brated for  their  virtue,  as  the  gravest  of  their  own 
writers  and  of  strangers  do  bear  them  witness. 

Greti'. 

4.  Plain;  not  gay;  not  showy  or  tawdry;  as, 
a  grave  suit  of  clothes.— 5.  Important;  mo- 
mentous; having  a  serious  and  interesting 
import. 

No  graver  than  a  schoolboy's  barring  out. 

7'ennysoti. 

—Grave  accent.  See  Accent,  3.— Syn.  So- 
lemn, sober,  serious,  sage,  staid,  demure, 
thoughtful,  sedate,  weighty,  momentous, 
important. 

Grave  (grav),  v.t.  [See  the  adjective.]  In 
music,  to  render  grave,  as  a  note  or  tone. 
[Rare.] 

Grave-clothes  (grav'kloinz),  n.  pi.  The 
clothes  or  dress  in  which  the  dead  are  in- 
terred. 

Grave-digger  (grav'dig-er),  n.  1.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  dig  graves.— 2.  The  com- 
mon name  in  Jamaica  for  a  hymenopterous 
insect  of  the  genus  Sphex,  which  digs  holes 
in  the  clay,  in  which  it  deposits  its  egg, 
with  a  store  of  disabled  caterpillars  and 
sniders,  which  serve  as  food  to  the  grul) 
■\vlien  hatched. 

Gravel  (gra'vel),  n.  [Fr.  gravele,  gravelle, 
from  0.  Fr.  grave,  rough  sand  or  gravel,  from 
a  radical  yrai),  j^raj/.,  found  in  Armor  (7 /-(umw, 
sand;  W.  gro^t,,  pebbles,  coarse  gravel;  Skr. 
gravan,  a  stone.]  1.  Small  stones  or  frag- 
ments of  stone,  or  very  small  pebbles.  It  is 
often  intermixed  with  othersubstances,  such 
as  sand,  clay,  loam,  flints,  pebbles,  iron-ores, 
&c,,from  each  of  which  it  derives  a  distinc- 
tive appellation.—  2.  In  2>athol.  small  con- 
cretions or  calculi  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder, 
similar  to  sand  or  gravel,  which  form  in  the 
kidneys,  pass  along  the  iireters  to  the 
bladder,  and  are  expelled  with  the  urine; 
the  disease  or  morbid  state  occasioned  by 
such  concretions;  stone. 

Gravel  (gra'vel),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gravelled; 
ppr.  gravelling.  1.  To  cover  with  gravel ; 
as,  to  gravel  a  walk. — 2.  To  cause  to  stick 
in  the  sand. 

William  the  Conqueror,  when  he  invaded  this  island, 
chanced  at  his  arrival  to  be  gravelled;  and  one  of 
his  feet  stuck  so  fast  in  the  sand,  that  he  fell  to  the 
ground.  Camden. 

3.  To  perplex  utterly  and  bring  to  an  intel- 
lectual standstill;  to  puzzle;  to  stop;  to 
embarrass. 

when  you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you 
might  take  occasion  to  kiss.  Shak. 

4  To  hurt  the  foot  of,  as  a  horse,  by  gravel 
lodged  under  the  shoe. 
Graveless  (grav'les),  a.  Without  a  grave  or 
tomb;  unbuiied. 

My  brave  Egyptians  all  .  .  . 
Lie  graveless.  Shak. 

Gravelliness  (gra'vel-i-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  gravelly,  or  of  abounding  with 
gravel. 

Gravelling  (gra'vel-ing),  n.   1.  The  act  of 
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covering  with  gravel. — 2.  Tiie  gravel  which 
covers  any  area,  walk,  &c. 
Gravelly  (gra'vel-i),  a.    Abounding  with 
gravel;  consisting  of  gravel;  as,  a  gravelly 
soil  or  land. 

Gravel-pit  (gra'vel-pit),n.  A  pit  from  which 

gra\'Ll  is  dug. 

Gravel-stone  (gra'vel-ston).  n.  A  small  con- 

crutuin  formed  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder. 

See  Gravel,  2.  Arhuthiwt. 
Gravel-walk  (gra'vel-wak),  n.    A  walk  or 

alley  covered  with  gravel,  which  makes  a 

hard  and  dry  bottom. 

Gravely  (grav'li),  adv.    In  a  gr.ave  manner ; 
soberly;  seriously. 
The  queen  of  learning ^mz-c/y  smiles.  S-wift. 

Grave-maker  (grav'mak-to),  n.  A  grave- 
digger.  Shale. 

Gravemente  (gra-va- meu'ta).  [It.]  In 
iiiu-fic,  witli  a  deijressed  tone;  solemnly. 

Graven  (gra'vn),  pp.  from  grave.  See  Grave, 
to  carve. 

Graveness  ( grav'nes ),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  grave;  seriousness;  solemnity; 
sobriety  of  behaviour;  gravity  of  manners  or 
discourse. 

Youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears; 
Than  settled  age  his  sables,  and  his  weeds 
Importing  health  and  g-ra-ue^tess.  Shak. 

Graveolence  (gra-ve'6-lens),  n.  A  strong 
anil  otfensive  smell.  Bailey. 

Graveolent  (gra-ve'6-lent),  a.  [L.  graveo- 
lens,  graveolentis — gravis,  heavy,  and  oleo, 
to  smell.]  Sending  forth  a  strong  and  offen- 
sive smell.  Boyle. 

Graver (grav'6r),  ?i.  [See  Grave,  ».f.]  1.  One 
wlio  carves  or  engraves;  one  wliose  profes- 
sion is  to  cut  letters  or  figures  in  stone  or 
other  hard  material;  a  sculptor. 

If  he  makes  a  design  to  be  graved,  he  is  to  remem- 
ber that  the  gravers  dispose  not  their  colours  as  the 
painters  do.  Dryden. 

2.  An  engraving  tool ;  an  instrument  made 


Graver,  and  mode  in  which  it  is  held. 


of  fine  tempered  steel  for  graving  on  hard 
substances;  a  burin. 

The  toilsome  hours  in  difTrent  labour  slide. 
Some  work  the  file,  and  some  the  graver  guide. 

Gay. 

3.  An  instrument  used  for  turning  iron  after 
it  has  been  roughed  out  by  the  heel-tool. 

Grave-robber  (grav'rob-er),  n.  One  wlio 
robs  a  grave;  one  who  takes  a  dead  body 
out  of  a  grave;  a  resurrectionist. 

Gravery  (grav'e-ri),  ?!.  The  process  of 
engraving  or  carving;  engravery;  engraving. 

Neither  shall  you  hear  of  any  piece  either  of  pic- 
ture or  gravery  and  embossing,  that  came  out  of  a 
servile  iiand.  Holland. 

Graves  (gravz),  n.  pi.  [L.G.  greven.]  The 
dregs  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  in  melting 
tallow.   See  Greaves. 

Gravestone  (grav'ston),  n.  A  stone  laid 
over  a  grave,  or  erected  near  it,  as  a  monu- 
ment to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Graveyard  (grav'yard),  n.  A  yard  or  in- 
closure  for  the  interment  of  the  dead. 

Gravic  (grav'ik).  a.  Pertaining  to  or  causing 
gravitation;  as,  gravic  forces;  gravic  attrac- 
tion.   Goodrich.  [Rare.] 

Gravid  (gra'vid),a.  [L.  gravidus,  from  gravis. 
heavy.]  Being  with  child;  pregnant.  Sir 
T.  Herbert. 

Gravidatet  (.gra'vid-at),  v.t.  [L.  gravida, 
gravidatum,  to  load,  to  impregnate,  from 
gravidas,  pregnant.]  To  cause  to  become 
full  or  gravid. 

Her  womb  is  said  to  bear  him  (blessed  is  the  womb 
that  bare  thee),  to  have  been  gra-vidaied,  or  great 
with  child.  Barrow. 

Gravidation,  Gravidity  (gra-vid-a'shon, 
gra-vid'i-ti),  n.  Tlie  act  of  gravidating  or 
making  pregnant,  or  state  of  being  gravi- 
dated  or  made  pregnant;  pregnancy;  im- 
pregnation. 

The  signs  of  gravidity  and  obstructions  are  hard 
tu  be  distinguished  in  the  beginning.  ArbiUhtioi. 

Gravigrada  (gra-vi-gra'da),  n.  pi.  [L.  gravis, 
heavy,  and  gradus,  a  step.]  A  family  of 
huge  fossil  animals  allied  to  the  sloths  of 
the  present  day,  but  of  the  Imlk  of  a  rhino- 
ceros or  hippopotamus,  differing  from  the 
slotlis  in  that  their  feet,  instead  of  being 
suitable  for  climbing,  were  adapted  for 


digging.     They  appear  to  have  obtained  j 
tlieir  food  by  excavating  around  tlie  roots 
of  trees  and  overturning  their  trunks. 

Gravigrade  (gra'vi-grad),  n.  .Properly,  a 
member  of  the  fossil  family  Gravigrada 
(wliich  see).  Tlie  term  has  been  extended, 
however,  by  Blalnville  to  tlie  mammals  cha- 
racterized by  a  slow,  heavy  pace,  as  the 
elephant,  hippopotamus,  &c. 

Gravimeter  (gra-vim'et-er),  n.  [L.  gravis, 
heavy,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  determining  the  specific 
gravities  of  bodies,  wlietlier  liquid  or  solid. 
See  Hi'DROMETER. 

Gravimetric  (gra-vi-niet'rik),  a.  [L.  gravis, 
heavy,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  measurement  by  weight ; 
specifically,  in  chem.  applied  to  a  metliod  of 
analysis  of  compound  Ijodies  performed  by 
decomiiosing  them  and  finding  the  weight 
of  their  elements. 

Graving  (grav'ing),  n.  l.  The  act  of  cutting 
figures  in  hard  substances;  act  of  engraving. 
2.  That  which  is  graved  or  carved ;  carved 
work;  an  engraving.  2  Clir.  ii.  14. — 3.  Im- 
pression, as  upon  tlie  mind  or  heart.  '  Former 
gravings  .  .  .  upon  their  souls.'  jEilcon 
Basi'ike. 

Graving-dock  (grav'ing-dok),  n.  A  dock  in 
wliicli  sliips  are  graved ;  a  dry  dock  into 
wliich  ships  are  taken  to  have  their  bottoms 
examined,  cleaned,  and  the  like.  See  Dock. 

Graving-piece  (grav'ing-pes),  ».  In  s7itp- 
huiUUng,  a  small  piece  of  wood  put  in  to 
supply  the  defects  of  a  plank. 

Gravita  (gra-ve-ta).  [It.]  In  vniisic,  a  term 
indicating  that  a  piece  is  to  be  performed  in 
slow,  marked,  and  solemn  time,  and  with 
an  earnest,  dignified  expression. 

Gravitate  (gra'vi-tat).  v.  i.  pret.  &  pp.  gravi- 
tated; ppr.  gravitating.  [Fr.  graviter,  from 
L.  gravitas,  from  gravis,  heavy.]  To  be 
affected  by  gravitation ;  to  exert  a  force  or 
pressure  upon,  or  tend  to  move  under  the 
influence  of  gravitation. 

Gravitation  (gi'a-vi-ta'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
gra\'itatiiig  or  tending  to  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion; tlie  force  by  which  bodies  are  pressed 
or  drawn,  or  by  which  they  tend  toward  the 
centre  of  the  eartli  or  other  centre,  or  the 
effect  of  that  force.  The  attraction  of  gra- 
vitation exists  between  bodies  in  the  mass, 
and  acts  at  sensible  distances.  It  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  chemical  and  cohesive  at- 
tractions, which  unite  the  particles  of  bodies 
together,  and  act  at  insensible  distances,  or 
distances  too  small  to  l)e  measured.— ^e/Tes- 
trial  gravitation,  gravitation  which  respects 
the  earth,  or  by  wliich  bodies  descend  or  tend 
towards  tlie  centre  of  tlie  earth.  All  bodies, 
when  unsupported,  fall  by  gravitation  to- 
wards the  earth  in  straight  lines  tending  to 
its  centre. — General  ov  universal  gravitation, 
gravitation  by  which  all  the  planets  tend 
towards  one  anotlier,  and  by  wliich  all  the 
bodies  and  particles  of  matter  in  the  universe 
tend  towards  one  anotlier.  The  theory  of 
universal  gravitation  was  established  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  laid  down  the  law  tliat 
every  particle  of  matter  within  the  universe 
attracts  every  other  particle  with  a  force 
proportional  directly  to  the  product  of  the 
numbers  representing  their  mass,  and  in- 
versely to  the  square  of  the  distance  separ- 
ating one  from  tlie  other. 

Gravitative  (gra'vi-tat-iv),  a.  Causing  to 
gravitate  or  tend  to  a  centre.  Coleridge. 

Gravity  (gra'vi-ti),  n.  IFr.  gravity;  L.  gra- 
vitas, from  gravis,  heavy.  See  GRAVE,  a.] 
1.  The  state  of  being  grave  or  weighty ; 
heaviness;  as,  tlie  gravity  of  lead. — 2.  Solem- 
nity of  deportment  or  character;  solemnity 
of  demeanour ;  seriousness.  '  Great  Cato 
there, for(;ra!)if!/renowned.'  Shalr.—S.  Rela- 
tive importance,  significance,  dignity,  and 
the  like;  weiglit;  enormity.  'According  to 
the  gravity  of  the  fact.'  Hooker. 

They  derive  an  importance  from  .  .  .  thegravily 
of  the  place  where  they  were  uttered.  Eiirke. 

4.  The  tendency  of  a  mass  of  matter  toward 
a  centre  of  attraction,  especially  toward  the 
centre  of  the  earth;  centripetal  force;  terres- 
trial gravitation.— 6.  In  music,  lowness  or 
depth  of  tone  or  note. — Centre  of  gravity. 
See  Centra:.  —  Absolute  gravity,  that  by 
which  a  body  descends  freely  and  perpen- 
dicularly in  a  vacuum  or  non- resisting 
medmm.— Relative  gravity,  that  by  wliich 
a  body  descends  when  the  absolute  gravity 
is  constantly  counteracted  by  a  uniform 
but  inferior  force,  such  as  in  the  descent  of 
bodies  down  incl  ned  planes,  or  in  resisting 
mediums,  as  air  and  water. — Specificgravity, 
the  weight  belonging  to  an  equal  bulk  of 


j  every  different  substance;  the  relative  gra- 
vity or  weight  of  any  body  or  substance 
considered  with  regard  to  the  weight  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  some  other  body  which  is 
assumed  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  The 
standard  for  the  specific  gravities  of  solids 
and  liquids  is  pure  distilled  water  at  the 
temperature  of  02°  Fahr. ,  which  is  reckoned 
unity,  and  by  comparing  the  weiglits  of  e([ual 
bulks  of  other  bodies  with  this  standard  we 
obtain  their  specific  gravities.  Thus,  if  we 
take  equal  bulks  of  water,  silver,  and  pla- 
tinum, and  weigh  them,  tlie  silver  will  lie 
found  to  be  10  5  times  and  the  platinum  21-4 
times  heavier  than  the  water;  and  reckoning 
the  specificgravity  of  water  unity , the  specific 
gravity  of  silver  is  said  to  be  10 -5  and  that  of 
platinum  21  4.  The  practical  rule  is,  weigh 
the  body  in  air,  then  in  pure  distilled  water, 
and  the  weight  in  air  divided  by  the  loss  of 
weight  in  water  will  give  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  body.  One  substance  is  said  to  have 
a  greater  specific  gravity  than  another  when 
a  given  bulk  of  the  former  weighs  more  than 
the  same  bulk  of  the  latter.  In  designating 
the  specific  gravities  of  gases  the  standard  or 
unity  is  atmospheric  air. — Line  of  direction 
of  gravity,  the  straight  line  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  in 
a  direction  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth; 
the  line  which  the  centre  of  gravity  describes 
when  the  body  is  allowed  to  fall  freely. 
Gravy  (gra'vi),  n.  [From  graves,  greaves, 
L.G.  greven.  G.  griebe,  the  dregs  of  melted 
tallow.]  The  fat  and  other  liquid  matter 
that  drips  from  flesh  in  cooking  made  into 
a  dressing  for  the  meat  when  served  up. 
Gray,  Grey  (gra),  a.  [A.  Sax.  groeg,  D. 
graaiiw,  Icel.  grdr,  Dan.  graa,(i.  grau,  gray. 
Probably  connected  with  G.  greis,  an  old 
man.]  1.  Of  the  colour  of  hair  whitened  by 
age;  hoary;  hence,  white  with  a  mixture  of 
black,  as  the  colour  of  ashes. 

These  gray  and  dun  colours  may  be  also  produced 
by  mixing  whites  and  blacks.  Newton. 

2.  Having  gray  hairs;  gray-headed. 

'  A  year  hence.'  '  We  shall  both  be^r.Ti'.'  Tennyson. 

3.  Old;  mature;  as,  t/raiy  experience. 
Gray,  Grey  (gra),  n.  l.  A  gray  colour;  a  dull 

or  neutral  tint. 

The  walls  bear  the  dim,  soft  browns  and  greys  of 
age.  Ouida. 

2.  An  animal  of  a  gray  colour,  as  a  horse, 
a  badger,  and  a  kind  of  salmon  (Saliao 
erox). 

Gray-beard,  Grey-beard  (gra'iierd),  n. 
1.  A  man  with  a  gray  beard ;  an  old  man. 
'Love,  which  gray  -  beards  call  divine. ' 
Shak. —2.  A  name  given  to  stoneware 
drinking  -  jugs  brought  into  use  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
had  a  bearded  face  (resembling  tliat  of 
Cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  ridicule  of  whom 
for  his  opposing  the  reformed  religion 
these  jugs  were  designed)  in  relief  on  the 
front  part  of  the  neck.  The  word  is  still 
in  use  in  Scotland  and  north  of  Englaud 
to  designate  a  large  earthen  jar  or  bottle 
for  holding  spirituous  liquor. 
Gray -beard,  Grey -beard  (gra 'herd),  a. 
Having  a  gray  beard. 

Hold  off;  un\mnd  me,  gray-deard  loon.  Coleridge. 
Gray-bird  (gra'berd),  n.  A  species  of  thrush. 
Gray-falcon  (gra'fa-kn),  n.    The  peregrine 
falcon. 

Grayfly  (gra'fli),  n.   The  trumpet-fly. 
Grayhound  (gra'hound),  n.  Greyhound 
(which  see)._ 

Grayisil  (gra'ish),  as.   Somewhat  gray;  gray 
in  a  moderate  degree. 

Gray-lag  (gra'lag),  n.  or  a.  [Lag  is  proba- 
bly the  A.  Sax.  lagii,  Icel.  logr,  lake,  water, 
or  as  Yarrell  conjectures  It.  lago,  the  do- 
mesticated goose  being  perhaps  brought 
originally  from  Italy.  ]  A  popular  name  for 
the  Anser  ferus,  the  coiiinion  wild  goose  or 
fen-goose  of  Europe,  and  the  supposed  ori- 
ginal of  the  domestic  goose. 
Grayle,  t  (gral),  n.  [Fr.  grele.']  Gravel. 
Spenser. 

Grayle  (gTal),  n.   Same  as  Gradtial,  2. 
Grayling  (gra'ling),  n.     Thymallus  vul- 


Grayling  (Thymallus  vulgaris). 


garis,  a  voracious  fish  of  the  family  Salmon- 
'ida;,  called  also  Umber,  about  16 or  18  inches 
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in  length,  of  a  more  elegant  figure  than  the 
trout;  the  back  and  sides  are  of  a  silvery  gray 
colour.  It  is  found  in  clear  rapid  streams  in 
tlie  nortli  of  Europe.  aml  is  excellent  food. 
Grayly,  Greyly  (gra'li),  adv.  in  a  gray 
colour  or  colours;  with  a  gray  tinge. 

It  may  be  the  most  important  thing  about  a  pollard 
willow  that  it  comes ^-^'O'  against  a  cloud,  or  gloomily 
out  of  a  pool.  Ruskiti. 

Gray-malkin  (gra'ma-kin),  u.  [See  Grimal- 
kin.] A  gray  cat.  Shak. 
Gray -mare,  Grey -mare  (gra'mar),  n. 

A  cant  term  for  a  wife ;  as  in  the  saying, 
'The  grey-mare  is  the  better  hor.se,'  wliicli 
means  tliat  'the  wife  rules  the  liusband;' 
hence,  a  wife  wlio  rules  her  husband;  a  do- 
mineering wife. 

Ah !  Glorvina,  what  a  grey-mare  you  might  have 
become  had  you  chosen  Mr.  B.  for  your  consort! 

Thackeray. 

Gray-mill,  Gray-millet  (gra'mil,  gra'mil- 

et),  n.  A  i^lant,  Litlwspennum  officinale. 
See  Gromwell. 

Grayness,  Greyness  (gra'nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  Ijeing  gray. 

Gray-owl (gra'oul),  n.  Tlie  tawny-owl  (Strix 
stridula),  a  common  British  species  inhabit- 
ing thick  woods  or  strong  plantations  of 
evergreens,  and  feeding  indiscriminately  on 
leverets,  young  rabbits,  moles,  rats,  mice, 
birds,  frogs,  and  insects. 

Gray-pease  (gra'pez),  n.  pi.  Common  pease 
iu  a  dried  state. 

Graystone  (gra'ston),  n.  In  c/eol.  a  grayish 
or  greenish,  compact,  volcanic  rock,  com- 
posed of  felspar  and  augite,  or  hornblende, 
and  allied  to  basalt. 

Graywacke,  Grauwacke  (gra-waTce,  grou- 

wa'ke),  )i.  [G.  g rauwacke—grau,  gray,  and 
toacke,  a  German  mining  term  for  a  kind  of 
rock.]  Metamorphic  sandstone  in  which 
grains  or  fragments  of  various  minerals,  as 
quartz  and  felspar,  or  of  rocks,  as  slate  and 
siliceous  clay  rocks,  are  embedded  in  an 
indurated  matrix,  which  may  be  siliceous 
or  argillaceous.  The  colours  are  gray,  red, 
blue,  or  some  shade  of  these.  The  term, 
as  used  by  the  earlier  writers,  included  all 
the  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  shales 
of  the  older  formations,  when  these  had 
been  subjected  to  considerable  change.  At 
first  it  was  nearly  synonymous  with  Silurian 
strata,  these  in  this  country,  and  especially 
in  Scotland,  yielding  the  only  genuine  gray- 
wacke. 

Gray-weather  (gra'weTH-er),  n.  In  geol. 
a  large  boulder  of  siliceous  sandstone.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  stones  forming  the  circle 
of  Stonehenge,  which  are  derived  either 
from  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  beds  or 
from  the  Bagshot  sands. 

Graze  (graz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  grazed;  ppr. 
grazing.  [Perhaps  a  form  of  grate,  to  ruli, 
G.  kra  'tzen,  O.H.G.  chrazun,  or  the  root  mean- 
ing may  be  to  skim  along  the  grass :  see 
Graze,  to  pasture.]  To  rub  or  touch  lightly 
in  passing;  to  brusli  lightly  the  surface  of 
in  passing;  as,  the  bullet  grazed  the  wall  or 
the  earth. 

Whose  solid  virtue 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance. 
Could  n^xthsT  graze  nor  pierce.  Shak. 

Graze  (graz),  v.i.  To  pass  so  as  to  touch  or 
rub  lightly;  to  pass  with  a  touch  or  rub, 
such  as  to  ruflle  the  skin. 

The  shot  .  .  . 
Pierc'd  Talgol's  gaberdine,  3.nti  grazing 
Upon  his  shoulder,  in  the  passing, 
Lodg'd  in  Magnano's  brass  habergeon. 
Who  straight  'A  surgeon'  cried,  'a  surgeon!' 

Hitdibras. 

Graze  (graz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  grazed;  ppr. 
grazing.  [A.  Sax.  grasian,  from  grces,  grass; 
comp.  D.  grazen,  to  graze,  and  gras,  grass, 
G.  graven  and  gras.]  1.  To  feed  or  supply 
with  growing  grass;  to  furnish  pasture  for; 
as,  the  farmer  grazes  large  herds  of  cattle. 

He  hath  a  house  and  a  bam  in  repair,  and  a  field 
or  two  to  graze  his  cows,  with  a  garden  and  orchard. 

Swi/t. 

2.  To  feed  on ;  to  eat  from  the  ground,  as 
growing  herbage. 

The  lambs  with  wolves  s\\<i.\\graze  the  verdant  mead. 

/■()>■. 

3.  To  tend  while  grazing,  as  cattle. 

]<\zoh  graz'd  \\\%  uncle  Laban's  sheep.  Shak. 

Graze  (graz),  v.i.  l.  To  eat  grass;  to  feed  on 
growing  herbage ;  as,  cattle  graze  on  the 
meadows.— 2.  To  supply  grass. 

Then  the  ground  continueth  the  wet,  whereby  it 
will  never  graze  to  purpose  that  year.  Bacon. 

3.  To  move  on  devouring,  as  spreading  fire. 

As  every  state  lay  next  to  the  other  that  was  op- 
pressed, so  the  fire  perpetually j?-?'(Ti:<f^/.  Bacon. 

[In  the  last  sense  graze  may  be  connected 


with  L.  grassor,  to  go  about,  to  go  about 
with  hostile  intentions,  to  attack.  ] 
Graze  (graz),  n.    The  act  of  gi-azing  or  rub- 
bing slightly;  a  slight  rub  or  scratch;  a  light 
touch. 

Paul  had  been  touched — a  mete  graze — skin  deep. 

Lever. 

Graze  (graz),  n.  The  act  of  grazing  or  feed- 
ing on  grass. 

Then  he  devoted  himself  to  unharnessing  Dobbin, 
ant!  turning  hiui  out  for  z. graze  on  the  connnon. 

Hughes. 

Grazer  (graz'^r),  n.  One  that  grazes  or  feeds 
on  growing  herbage. 

Grazier  (gra'zher),  n.  One  who  grazes  or 
pastures  cattle  and  rears  them  for  the  mar- 
ket ;  a  farmer  whri  raises  and  deals  in 
cattle. 

Grazierly  (gra'zher-li),  a.  Relating  to  or 
like  a  grazier.    Heher.  [Rare.] 

Grazing  (grSz'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  feeding 
(111  grass. —2.  A  pasture. 

Grazing -ground  ( graz 'ing- ground),  n. 
(inniiul  tor  cattle  to  graze  on. 

Grazioso  (gra-tsi-6'so).  [It.]  In  music,  a.n 
instruction  to  the  performer  that  the  music 
to  which  this  word  is  affixed  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted elegantly  and  gracefully. 

Gre,t  n.  [Fr.  gr,',  from  L.  gratum,  that 
which  is  pleasant,  gratus,  pleasant.]  Plea- 
sure; satisfaction. 

Gre.t  11.  A  step;  a  degree;  superiority. 
Chaucer.    See  Gree. 

Grease  (gres),  n.  [Fr.  graisse;  It.  grasso, 
from  L.  crassus,  fat,  gross.  Akin  to  Gael. 
creis,  fat.]  1.  Animal  fat  iu  a  soft  state; 
oily  or  unctuous  matter  of  any  kind,  as  tal- 
low, lard;  but  particularly  the  fatty  matter 
of  land  animals,  as  distinguished  from  the 
oily  matter  of  marine  animals. — 2.  In  .far- 
riery, a  swelling  and  inflammation  in  a 
horse's  legs  attended  with  the  secretion  of 
oily  matter  and  cracks  in  the  skin. 

Grease(grezorgres),u.  pret.  &pp.  greased; 
ppr.  greasing.  1.  To  smear,  anoint,  or  daub 
with  grease  or  fat.— 2.  To  bribe;  to  corrupt 
with  presents. 

Envy  not  the  store 
Oit\i&  greas'd  advocate  that  grinds  the  poor. 

Dryden. 

3.  In  farriery,  to  affect  with  the  disease 
called  grease. 

Grease-box  (gres'boks),  n.  The  receptacle 
over  the  axle  of  a  locomotive  or  railway  car- 
riage for  holding  grease;  the  portable  box  in 
which  grease  is  carried  to  replenish  the 
above. 

Grease-cock  (gres'kok),  n.  In  steam-en- 
gines, a  short  pipe,  with  two  stop-cocks, 
fixed  in  the  cylinder-cover,  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  melted  grease  into  the  cylin- 
der to  lubricate  the  piston,  without  allow- 
ing the  steam  to  escape. 

Greaser  (grez'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  greases,  as  the  person  who  looks 
after  supplying  the  wheels  of  locomotives, 
carriages,  and  waggons  with  grease.— 2.  A 
name  of  contempt  given  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  a  Mexican  Creole. 

The  Americans  call  the  Mey.\e3.n%  greasers,  which 
is  scarcely  a  complimentary  soubriquet;  although 
tlie  term  'greaser  camp '  as  applied  to  a  Mexican 
encampment  is  truthfully  suggestive  of  filth  and 
squalor.  Marryat. 

Greasily  (grez'i-li),  adv.  In  a  greasy  man- 
ner; as,  (a)  with  grease  or  an  appearance  of 
it.    (6)  Grossly;  indelicately. 

You  talk  greasily,  your  lips  grow  foul.  Shak. 

Greasiness  (grez'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  greasy;  oiliness ;  unctuous- 
ness;  grossness. 

Greasy  (grez'i),  a.  1.  Composed  of  or  char- 
acterized by  grease;  oily;  fat;  unctuous;  as, 
greasy  food. — 2.  Smeared  or  defiled  with 
grease.  'IVIechanic  slaves  with  greasy 
aprons. '  Shak.  —  3.  Like  grease  or  oil ; 
smooth;  seemingly  unctuous  to  the  touch  ; 
as,  a  fossil  tliat  has  a  greasy  feel. — 4.  Fat  of 
body;  bulky.  [Rare.] 

Let's  consult  together  against  the  greasy  knight 
(Falstaff).  Shak. 

5.  Gross;  indelicate;  indecent. 

Chaste  cells,  \\'\\en  greasy  Aretine, 

For  his  rank  lico,  is  surnamed  divine.  Marston. 

6.  In  farriery,  affected  with  the  disease 
called  grease ;  as,  the  legs  of  the  horse  are 
greasy. 

Great  (grat),  a.  [A.  Sax.  gredt ;  comp.  L.G. 
and  D.  gruot,  Fris.  grat,  O.G.  groz,  G.  gross, 
great.  Pott  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  the 
same  origin  as  L.  grandis.]  The  most  gen- 
eral meanings  of  this  word  are  large  or 
considerable  in  extent,  number,  or  degree; 
hence,  distinguished  from  other  things  of 
the  same  kind  by  possessing  in  a  large  or 


unusual  degree  the  characteristic  quality  or 
attribute  of  the  class,  or  any  quality  or 
attribute  regarded  as  characteristic  for  the 
time  being;  hence,  remarkable,  uncom- 
mon, notable.  The  principal  usages  may  be 
given  as  follows:— 1.  Large  in  bulk,  surface, 
or  linear  dimensions;  of  wide  extent;  big; 
grand;  immense;  enormous;  expanded;  as, 
a  great  body;  a  great  house;  a  great  farm;  a 
great  lake;  a  great  length;  a  great  distance. 

2.  Large  in  number;  numerous;  as,  a  great 
many;  a  great  multitude;  a  great  army.— 

3.  Large,  extensive,  or  unusual  in  degree;  as, 
great  fear;  great  love;  great  strength;  great 
wealth;  great  iiov/er;  great  inHnence;  great 
folly.— 4.  Long  continued;  of  long  duration; 
as,  a  great  while;  a  great  interval  of  time. 
5.  Important;  weighty;  involving  important 
interests ;  as,  a  gi-eat  argument ;  a  great 
truth;  a  great  event;  a  thing  of  no  great 
consequence.  — 6.  Chief;  principal;  as,  the 
great  seal  of  England.— 7.  Holding  an  emi- 
nent or  prominent  position  in  respect  of 
mental  endowments  or  acquirements,  virtue 
or  vice,  rank,  office,  power,  or  the  like;  emi- 
nent; distinguished;  celebrated;  notorious; 
as,  the  great  Creator;  a  great  genius;  a  great 
hero;  a  great  philosopher  or  botanist;  a 
great  scholar;  Peter  the  Great. 

No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs. 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword  .  .  . 
Become  them  with  one-half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does.  Shak. 

Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou  coward; 

Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany.  Shak, 

8.  Of  elevated  sentiments;  generous;  noble; 
as,  he  has  a  great  soul.— f).  On  an  extensive 
scale;  sumptuous;  magidficent;  as.  a  great 
feast  or  entertainment.  — 10.  Wonderful ; 
sublime;  as,  a  great  conception  or  idea. 

Great^iie  thy  works,  Jehovah,  infinite 
Thy  power !  Miltofi. 

11.  Expressive  of  haughtiness  or  pride ; 
proud;  as,  he  was  not  disheartened  by  great 
looks. — 12.  Pregnant;  teeming;  filled;  as, 
great  with  young. 
His  eyes  sometimes  even  great  with  tears.  Sidney. 

13.  Hard;  difficult. 

It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingly  with  good- 
natured  and  meek  persons.  yer.  Taylor. 

14.  Denoting  a  degree  of  consanguinity,  in 
the  ascending  or  descending  line;  as,  great 
grandfather,  the  father  of  a  grandfather; 
great  great  grandfather,  the  father  of  a 
great  grandfather,  and  so  on  indefinitely; 
and  great  grandson,  great  great  grandson, 
&c.  —  Great  circle.  See  under  Circle. — 
Great  gun.  See  under  Gvs.— Great  organ,  a 
part  of  an  organ,  the  largest  and  most 
powerful,  played  by  a  keyboard  of  its  own, 
and  forming  in  many  respects  an  instrument 
by  itself. — Tlie  great,  pi.  the  powei-fnl.  the 
rich,  the  distinguished  persons  of  rank  and 
position. 

Great  (grat),  n.  1.  The  whole;  the  gross; 
the  lump  or  mass;  as,  a  carpenter  contracts 
to  build  a  ship  by  the  great. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  of  a  ridicu- 
lous asse.  that  many  years  since  sold  lyes  by  the 
great.  Nash. 

2.  pi.  The  great-go  at  a  university. 

Lucy  told  the  old  ladies  a  good  deal  about  herself 
and  her  father,  and  the  old  days  in  which  Lawrence 
Desmond  had  read  for  \greats'  at  Henley. 

lifiss  Braddon. 

Great  (grat),  a.  [A.  Sax.  grith,  peace.  ]  Fami- 
liar as  one  on  good  terms ;  reconciled ; 
friendly;  intimate.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.  ] 

Those  that  would  not  censure,  or  speak  ill  of  a  man 
immediately,  will  talk  more  boldly  of  those  that  are 
great  with  them.  Bacoji. 

Great-bellied  (grat'bel-lid),  a.  Having  a 
great  belly;  with  child;  pregnant.  Shak. 

Great-born t  (grat'bom),  a.  Nobly  de- 
scended. Drayton. 

Greatcoat  (grat'kot),  w.  An  over-coat;  a 
topcoat. 

Greaten  (grat'n),  v.t.  To  make  great;  to 
enlarge ;  to  magnify. 

I  called  the  artist  but  agreatened  man. 

E.  B.  Bro-a'iniig. 

Greaten  (grat'n),  v.i.  To  become  large;  to 
increase;  to  dilate. 

Being  committed  against  an  infinite  majesty,  it 
(sin)  greatens,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  an  infinite 
demerit.  South. 

Great-go  (grat'go),  n.  The  examination  for 
decrees  at  some  universities.  See  under  Go. 

Great-hearted  (grat'hart-ed),  a.  High- 
spirited;  undejected. 

Greatly  (grat'li),  ado.  1.  In  a  great  manner 
or  degree;  much. 

I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow.  Gen.  iii.  i6. 
2.  Nobly;  illustriousl.v. 

By  a  high  fate,  thou  greatly  didst  expire.  Dryden. 
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3.  Magnanimously;  generously;  bravely. 

Where  are  tliese  bold  intrepid  sons  of  war, 
Tlrat  greatly  turn  tlieir  backs  upon  the  foe. 
And  to  their  general  send  a  brave  defiance? 

Dry  dm. 

Great-mercyt  (grat'mer-si),  n.  [Fr.  grand- 
■iiivn-i]    Great  favour.  Spenser. 

Greatness  (grat'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  iieing  great;  as,  {a)  largeness  of  bulk, 
dimensions,  number,  or  quantity ;  as,  the 
greatness  of  a  mountain,  of  an  edifice,  of 
a  multitude,  or  of  a  sum  of  money.  With 
reference  to  solid  bodies,  however,  we  more 
generally  use  bulk,  size,  extent,  or  magni- 
tude, than  greatness ;  as,  the  hidk  or  size  of 
the  body;  the  extent  of  the  ocean;  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  sun  or  of  the  earth,  (6)  Large 
amount;  high  degree;  extent;  as,  the  grreai- 
ncss  of  a  reward  ;  the  greatness  of  virtue 
or  vice,    (c)  High  rank  or  place ;  ele- 
vation; dignity;  distinction;  eminence; 
power;  command. 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness. 

Shak. 

(d)  Swelling  pride;  affected  state. 

It  is  not  of  pride  or  greatness  that  he  Cometh 
not  aboard  your  ships.  Bacott. 

(e)  Magnanimity;  elevation  of  sentiment; 
nobleness;  as,  greatness  of  mind. 

Virtue  is  the  only  solid  basis  oi greatness. 

RamUer. 

(./)  Strength  or  extent  of  intellectual 
faculties ;  as,  the  greatness  of  genius. 
(;/)  If'orce;  intensity;  as,  the  greatness  of 
snuud,  of  passion,  heat,  &c. 
Greave  (grev),  n.  A  steward;  a  peace- 
officer;  a  reeve;  a  grieve.  [Old  English 
and  Scotch.] 

Greave  t  (grev),  n.  Same  as  Grove.  Fair- 
fa.r. 

Greave t  (grev),  n.    Same  as  Groove. 
Spenser. 

Greave  (grev),  v.t.  Na\it.  to  clean,  as  a 
ship's  bottom,  by  burning;  to  grave. 

Greave  (grev),  n.  [Fr.  grive,  armour  for  the 
leg;  Pg.  greba,  probably  from  Ar.  djaurab, 
Egypt,  gaurab,  a  covering  for  the  legs.] 
Armour,  made  of  bronze,  brass,  or  other 
metal,  and  lined  with  some  soft  substance, 
worn  on  the  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg,  across  the  back  of  which  it  was  buckled. 

Alibis  greaves  and  cuisses  dash'd  with  drops  of  onset. 

Tennj'so>i. 

Greaves  (grevz),  n.  pi.  [L.  G.  greven,  greaves; 
G.  griebe,  dregs  of  melted  tallow.  Comp. 
gravy.]  The  insoluble  parts  of  tallow  gath- 
ered from  the  melting-pots,  and  made  up 
into  cakes  for  dog's  meat.  In  .Scotland  such 
cakes  are  called  cracklings. 

Grebe  (greb),  n.  (Fr.  grebe;  G.,  Swiss,  grebe, 
perhaps  from  Armor,  krib,  W.  crib,  a  comb, 
a  crest,  because  one  variety  (Podiceps  cris- 
tatus),  known  as  the  great  crested  grebe,  has 
a  comb  or  crest.]  The  common  name  of  the 
birds  of  the  genus  Podiceps,  family  Colym- 
bidse,  characterized  by  a  straight  conical 
bill,  no  tail,  tarsus  short,  toes  flattened, 
separate,  but  broadly  fringed  at  their  edges 
by  a  firm  membrane,  and  legs  set  so  far 
back  that  on  land  the  grebe  assumes  the 
upright  position  of  the  penguin.  The  geo- 
gi'aphical  distribution  of  the  genus  is  very 
wide,  these  birds  haunting  seas  as  well  as 
ponds  and  rivers.  They  are  excellent  swim- 
mers and  divers ;  the  little  grebe  or  dab- 
chick  is  well  known  for  its  quickly -re- 
peated plungings.  They  feed  on  small 
fishes,  frogs,  crustaceans,  and  insects,  and 


the  little  grebe  is  about  9  inches  long,  and 
is  by  far  the  most  common.  The  motions 
of  the  grebes  on  land  are  singularly  ungain- 
ly; they  walk  with  difficulty,  and  sometimes 
shuffle  on  their  bellies  like  seals. 

Grece  (gres),  n.    In  her.  same  as  Griecc. 

Grecian  (gre'shan),  a.  Pertaining  to  Greece; 
Greek. — Grecian  architecture,  the  architec- 
ture which  flourished  in  Greece  from  about 
500  years  before  the  Christian  era,  or  perhaps 
a  little  earlier,  until  the  Roman  conquest. 
It  had  its  origin  in  the  wooden  hut  formed 
of  posts  set  in  the  earth,  and  covered  with 
transverse  poles  and  rafters.  Its  beginnings 
were  very  simple,  being  little  more  than 
imitations  in  stone  of  the  original  posts  and 
beams.  By  degrees  these  were  modified  and 
decorated  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  distinc- 


Sclavonian  or  Horned  Grebe  {Podiceps  cormitiis). 

their  nests,  formed  of  a  large  quantity 
of  grass,  &c. ,  are  generally  jdaced  among 
reeds  and  sedges,  and  rise  and  fall  with 
the  water.  Five  species  are  British,  the 
great  crested  grebe  {P.  cristatus),  the  little 
grebe  or  dabchick  (P.  minor),  the  Scla- 
vonian  or  horned  grebe  (P.  cornutus),  the 
red-necked  (P.  rubricollis),  and  the  eared 
(P.  auritus).  The  three  last  are  winter 
visitors,  but  the  two  first  remain  with  us  all 
the  year.  The  great  grebe  is  about  21  to  22 
inches  long,  and  has  been  called  satin  grebe 
from  its  beautiful  silvery  breast-plumage, 
much  esteemed  as  material  for  ladies'  muffs; 


Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia— Doric  order. 

tion  of  what  are  called  the  orders  of  archi- 
tecture, which  comprehend  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian,  to  which  may  perliaps  be 
added  the  Caryatic  order.  Of  these  the 
Doric  is  the  most  distinctive,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  national  style.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  Greeks  is  known  to  us  only 
through  tlie  remains  of  tlieir  sacred  edifices 
and  monuments,  and  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  in  what  maimer  it  was  applied 
to  their  houses.  Simple  and  grand  in  their 
general  composition,  perfect  in  proportion, 
enriched  yet  not  encumbered  with  orna- 
ment of  consummate  beauty,  these  remains 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  harmony  of  propor- 
tion and  beauty  of  detail.  The  arch  in  any 
form  seems  never  to  have  been  used. — Gre- 
cian fire,  same  as  Greek  fire.  See  under 
Greek,  a. 

Grecian  (gre'shan),  n.  1.  A  native  of  Greece. 
2.  One  who  adopted  the  language  and  man- 
ners of  the  Grecians.  Acts  vi.  1.— 3.  One 
versed  in  or  studying  the  Greek  language. 

Grecism  (gre'sizm),  n.  An  idiom  of  the 
Greek  language. 

Milton  has  infused  a  great  many  lalinisms,  as  well 
d.s grecis}'is  and  hebralsms,  into  his  poem.  Addison. 

Grecize  (gre'siz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  grecized; 
ppr,  grecizing.  1.  To  render  Grecian.— 2.  To 
translate  into  Greek. 

Grecize,  Grecianize  (gre'siz,  gre'shan-iz), 
v.i.    To  speak  the  Greek  language. 

Grecque  (grek),  ?i.  [Fr.,  fret-work.]  An  ap- 
paratus introduced  into  coffee-pots  for  hold- 
ing the  coffee  grounds.  The  bottom  is  per- 
forated with  minute  holes,  and  the  hot  water 
is  poured  through  it,  carrying  with  it  tlie 
aroma  of  the  coffee  without  the  grounds. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  coffee-pot  fur- 
nished with  this  contrivance. 

Grecque  (grek),  a.    In  arch,  see  A-la- 

GREC(JUE. 

Gredalin  (gred'a-lin),  n.  Same  as  Gride- 
lin. 

Grecle,t  n.    A  greedy  person.  Chaucer. 

Gred.e,t  v.i.  [A,  Sax.  grrndan,  Goth,  greitan, 
t^c.  greet,tov/eep.]  Tocry;  toweep.  Chaucer. 

Greet  (gre),  n.  [Fr.  gr^,  pleasure,  satisfac- 
tion. SeeGRE.]  1.  Favour;  good-will;  liking; 
estimation.  Spenser. — 2.  Inlaw,  satisfaction 
for  an  offence  committed  or  an  injury  done. 

Now,  good  sir  abbot,  be  my  friend. 

For  thy  courtesy. 
And  hold  niy  lands  in  thy  hands 

Till  I  have  made  the  .i^ree  Old  ballad. 

Gree  (gre),  v.i.    l.t  To  agree;  to  consent. 
To  trie  the  matter  thus  ih^y  greed  both. 

Harrington. 

2.  To  live  in  amity;  to  give  up  quarrelling. 
[Scotch.] 

Gree  (gre),  v.  t.  To  reconcile  parties  at  vari- 
ance. [Scotch.] 


Gree  (gre),  n.  [Through  O.Fr.,  from  L. 
gradus,  a  step.]  l.t  A  step;  a  degree.— 
2.  Pre-eminence;  sujjerlority ;  fame.  —  To 
bear  the  gree,  to  have  the  victory;  to  carry 
off  the  prize.    [Scotch.  ] 

Greece t  (gres),  7i.  [Pl.  of  gree,  a  step.] 
Same  as  Grees. 

Greed  (gred),  n.  [See  Greedt.  ]  An  eager 
desire  or  longing;  greediness. 

The  women,  whom  God  intended  to  be  Christian 
wives  and  mothers,  the  slaves  of  the  rich  man's  greed 
by  day.  Kingsley. 

Greedily  (gred'i-li),  (mil).  [See  Greedy.]  In 
a  greedy  manner;  voraciously;  ravenously; 
eagerly;  as,  to  eat  or  swallow  greedily. 

They  have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain,  and  ran 
greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for  reward. 

Jude  II. 

Greediness  (gred'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  greedy;  ravenousness;  voracity;  ar- 
dent desire. 

Fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greedijiess.  Shak. 

I  with  the  s^m^  greediness  did  seek. 

As  water  when  I  thirst,  to  swallow  Greek. 

Denhain. 

Greedy  (gred'i),  a.  [A.  Sax.  gredig,  grcedig. 
Comp.  Goth,  gredus,  hunger,  gredags,  hun- 
gry; Icel.  grdthugr,  Dan.  graadig,  D.  gre- 
tig,  greedy.  Hence  greed,  which  is  quite 
a  modern  word  in  English.]  1.  Having  a 
keen  appetite  for  food  or  drink;  ravenous; 
voracious ;  very  hungry :  followed  by  of. 
'A  lion  that  is  greedy  of  his  prey.'  Ps. 
xvii.  12. — 2.  Having  a  keen  desire  for  any- 
thing; eager  to  obtain  ;  of  a  covetous  dis- 
position; as,  greedy  of  gain.  ''Sot  greedy 
of  filthy  lucre.'  1  Tim.  iii.  3.  '  Greedy  to 
know.'  Fairfax. 

You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake. 
So  m3.x\y greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  fiis  visage.  Shak. 

Greedy-gut,  Greedy-guts  (gre'dl-gut,  gre'- 
di-guts),  n.  A  greedy  person;  a  glutton;  a 
belly-god. 

whence  comes  it,  that  so  little 
Fresh  water,  fodder,  meat,  and  other  victuall. 
Should  serve  so  long  so  many  a.greedygutf 

Sylvester,  Dn  Bartas. 

Greek  (grek),  a.  [L.  grcecus,  Fr.  gree.  ]  Per- 
taining to  Greece. — Greek  Church,  the  east- 
ern church ;  that  part  of  Christendom  which 
separated  from  the  Roman  or  western 
church  in  the  ninth  century.  It  comprises 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Christian  population 
of  Russia,  Greece,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia, 
and  is  governed  by  patriarchs. — Greek  fire, 
a  combustible  composition  the  constituents 
of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  asphalt, 
nitre,  and  sulphur. 

Greek  (grek),  n.  1.  A  native  of  Greece.— 
2.  The  language  of  Greece. — 3.  A  cunning 
knave;  a  cheat.  [Slang.]  —  4.  A  low  Irish- 
man. [Slang.] 

Greekess  (grek'es),  n.    A  female  Greek. 
Greekisll  (grek'ish),  a.    Peculiar  to  Greece; 
Greek. 

Venerable  Nestor  .  .  .  knit  all  the  Greekisk  ears 
To  his  experienced  tongue.  Shak. 

Greekism  (grek'izm),  n.    Same  as  Grecism. 
Greekling  (grek'ling),  n.  A  little  Greek;  a 
Greek  of  little  importance  or  repute. 

Which  of  the  Greekliiigs  durst  ever  give  precepts 
to  Demosthenes?  B.  Jo?tson. 

Green  (gren),  a.  [A.  Sax.  grene.  Comp.  L.G. 
Dan.  and  Sw.  gron,  Icel.  grcenn,  G.  griXn. 
The  root  meaning  is  probably  found  in 
O.G.  groen,  Icel.  gr6a,  A.  Sax.  grdwan,  to 
germinate,  to  become  green,  to  grow ;  1 
liolus,  olus,  green  vegetables;  Gr.  chloe,  a 
young  shoot,  cidoros,  pale  green;  Skr.  hari, 
green.]  1.  Of  the  colour  of  herbage  and 
plants  when  grnwing;  resembling  the  colour 
of  the  solar  spectrum  situated  between  the 
yellow  and  the  blue ;  composed  of  blue  and 
yellow  rays  of  light;  emerald;  verdant.— 
2.  New;  fresh;  recent;  as,  a  green  wound. 
'The  greenest  usurpation.'  Burke.— Z.  Ftdl 
of  life  and  vigour;  fresh  and  vigorous;  flour- 
ishing; undecayed. 

His  hair  just  grizzled 
As  in  a. green  old  Rge.  Dryden. 

4.  Containing  its  natural  juices;  not  dry; 
not  seasoned;  as,  green  wood;  green  timber. 

5.  Not  roasted;  half  raw. 

We  say  the  meat  \s  green,  when  half  roasted,  tl^atts. 

6.  Unripe ;  immature ;  not  arrived  to  per- 
fection ;  as,  green  fruit.  —7.  Immature^  in 
age;  young;  raw;  inexperienced;  easily  im- 
posed upon;  as,  green  in  age  or  judgment. 

I  niicjht  be  angry  with  the  officious  zeal  which  sup- 
poses that  its  green  conceptions  can  instruct  my  gray 
liairs.  Sir  //'.  Scott. 

A  man  must  be  very  green,  indeed,  to  stand  this 


for  two  seasons. 


Disraeli. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  ab«ne;    y.  Sc.  fey. 


GREEN  427  GREET 


8.  Pale ;  sickly ;  wan ;  of  a  greenish-pale 
colour. 

Hath  it  slept  since? 
And  wakes  it  now  to  look  sogree7i  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely?  Shak. 

Green  (gren),  n.  1.  The  colour  of  growing 
plants ;  the  colour  of  the  solar  spectrum 
intermediate  between  the  blue  and  yellow; 
a  colour  composed  of  blue  and  yellow, 
which,  mixed  in  different  proportions,  ex- 
hibit a  variety  of  shades;  as,  apple  green, 
meadow  green,  leek  green,  &c. — 2.  A  grassy 
plain  or  plat ;  a  piece  of  groimd  covered 
with  verdant  herbage. 

O'er  the  smooth  enamelled  greeii.  JiIillO}t. 

3.  pi.  Fresh  leaves  or  branches  of  trees  or 
other  plants;  wreaths. 

The  fragrant  ^rff^j  I  seek,  my  brows  to  bind. 

Drydm. 

4.  pi.  The  leaves  and  stems  of  young  plants 
used  in  cookery  or  dressed  for  food,  espe- 
cially plants  of  the  open-hearted  cabbage 
kind,  kale,  &c. 

In  that  soft  season,  when  descending  showers 
Call  forth  i\\&grt:i;ns,  and  wake  the  rising  flowers. 

Pofe. 

— Scheele's  green,  an  arsenite  of  copper.— 
Mineral  green,  a  sub-carbonate  of  copper. — 
Brunswick  green,  an  oxy-chloride  of  copper. 
Green  (gren),  v.t.    To  make  green. 

Great  spring  before 
Gr«Kff£? all  the  year.  Thomson. 

Nature  

Steps  from  her  airy  hill,  znAg-reens 

The  swamp,  where  hums  the  dropping  snipe, 

With  moss  and  braided  marish-pipe.  Tennyson. 

Greenback  (gren'bak),  n.  A  popular  name 
for  tlie  paper  money  of  the  I'nited  States, 
first  issued  by  the  state  department  in 
18t)2 :  so  called  from  the  back  of  the  note 
being  of  a  green  colour.  The  term  is  some- 
times tised  also  to  include  the  United  States 
bank-notes. 

Green-bird  (gren 'herd),  n.  See  Green- 
finch. 

Green -bone  (gren'bon),  n.  A  local  name 
for  the  garfish  (Belone  vulgaHs),  from  the 
colour  of  its  bones  when  boiled.  The  vivi- 
parous blenny  {Zoarces  viviparus)  is  also  so 
called  from  a  similar  reason. 

Green -brier  (gren'bri-er),  n.  A  popular 
name  in  the  ITnited  States  for  a  very  com- 
mon thorny  climbing  shrub,  Sinilax  rotun- 
di/olia,  having  a  yellowish-green  stem  and 
thick  leaves,  with  small  bunches  of  flowers. 

Greentaroom  (gren'brom),  n.  A  plant.  Genista 
tinetoria,  or  dyer's-weed.    See  GENISTA. 

Green-chafer  (gren'chaf-er),  n.  A  coleop- 
terous insect  of  the  genus  Agestrata. 

Greencloth  (gren'kloth),?!.  A  board  or  court 
of  justice  formerly  held  in  the  counting- 
house  of  the  sovereign's  household,  com- 
posed of  the  lord-steward  and  the  offlcers 
under  him.  This  court  had  the  charge  and 
cognizance  of  all  matters  of  justice  in  the 
household  of  the  sovereign,  with  power  to 
correct  offenders  and  keep  the  peace  within 
the  verge  of  the  palace,  and  200  yards  be- 
yond the  gates. 

Green-crop  (gren'krop),  ?i.  A  crop  that  is 
used  in  its  growing  or  unripe  state  :  some- 
times used  in  contradistinction  to  grain- 
crop,  root-crop,  or  grass-crop,  sometimes 
including  turnips,  potatoes,  &c. 

Green-dragon  (gren'dra-gon),  n.  A  North 
American  herbaceous  plant,  the  Ariscema 
Dracontium. 

Green-earth  (gren'erth),  n.  A  species  of 
earth  or  mineral;  the  mountain -green  of 
artists. 

Green-ebony  (gren'eb-on-i),  n.  An  olive- 
green  wood  obtained  from  the  South  Ame- 
rican tree  Jacaranda  ovalifolia,  nat.  order 
Bignoniacea;,  used  for  round  rulers,  tur- 
nery, marquetry  work,  &c.,  and  also  much 
used  for  dyeing,  yielding  olive-green,  brown, 
and  yellow  colours. 

Greenery  (gren'e-ri),  n.  1.  A  place  where 
green  plants  are  reared.  —2.  A  mass  of  green 
plants  or  foliage;  the  appearance  presented 
by  such  a  mass. 

A  romantic  glen,  whose  precipitate  walls  .  .  .  are 
hun^  with  greenery.  Geikie. 

Green-eyed  (gren'id),  a.  l.  Having  green 
eyes. —2.  Of  a  morbid  sight;  seeing  all 
things  discoloured  or  distorted.  'Qreen- 
ci/eii  jealousy. '  Shak. 

Greenfinch  (gren'flnsh),  n.  An  insessorial 
bird  of  the  genus  Coccothraustes,  the  C. 
chluris,  family  Fringillidas.  It  is  otherwise 
called  Green-linnet,  Green-grossbeak,  or 
Green-bird.    See  Grossbeak. 

Greenfi'  h  (gren'fish),  n.  A  fish  so  called  in 
the  b'liited  States,  the  Temnodos  saltator. 

Greenfly  ( gren'fli ),  n.    The  name  given  to 


various  species  of  Aphides  which  infest 
plants. 

Green-gage  (gren'gaj),  n.  [After  a  priest 
named  Gage,  who  introduced  it  into  Eng- 
land.] A  species  of  plum,  the  reine  claude 
of  the  French.  It  is  large,  and  has  a  juicy 
)   greenish  pulp  of  an  exquisite  flavour. 

Greengrocer  (gren'gro-ser),  n.  A  retailer 
of  greens  and  other  vegetables. 

Green-grossbeak  (gren'gros-bek),  n.  See 
Grkenfinch. 

Green-hand  (gren'hand),  n.  A  raw  and  in- 
experienced person. 

Green-heart  (gren'hart),  n.  The  Nectnndra 
liodiaii,  nat.  order  Lauracea;,  a  native  of 
Guiana,  the  bark  of  which  yields  bebeerine, 
an  alkaloid  of  great  value  in  intermittents. 
It  is  a  large  forest  tree,  80  or  90  feet  high, 
and  its  timber  is  excellent  for  ship-building 
and  wooden  liarbours,  from  its  not  being 
liable  to  tlie  attacks  of  Teredo  navalis. 

GreenhOOd  (gren'hiid),  n.  A  state  of  green- 
ness. 

Greenhorn  (greu'horn),  n.  A  person  easily 
imposed  upon ;  one  unacquainted  with  the 
world;  a  raw  inexperienced  person. 

Not  such  a. greenhorn  as  that,  answered  the  boy. 
Hook. 

Greenhouse  (gren'hous),  n.  A  building,  the 
roof  and  one  or  more  sides  of  which  consist 
of  glazed  frames,  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  exotic  plants  which  are 
too  tender  to  enduie  the  open  air  during 
the  colder  parts  of  the  year.  The  tempera- 
ture is  generally  kept  up  by  means  of  arti- 
ficial heat.  It  differs  from  a  conservatory 
cliiefly  in  containing  plants  gi'ovving  in  pots 
and  tulis,  while  those  contained  in  a  con- 
servatory generally  grow  in  borders  and 
beds. 

Greening  (gren'ing),  ?».  A  name  given  to 
certain  varieties  of  apples  green  when  ripe. 

Greenish  (gren'ish),  o.  l.  Somewhat  green; 
having  a  tinge  of  green;  as,  a  greenish  yel- 
low. 

with  goodly  greenish  locks,  all  loose,  unty'd, 
As  each  had  been  a  bride.  Spenser. 

2.  Somewhat  raw  and  inexperienced. 
Greenishness  (gren'ish-nes),  n.   The  qua- 
lity of  being  greenish. 

Greenlandite  (gren'land-it).  n.  In  mineral. 
a  variety  of  precious  garnet  obtained  from 
Greenland. 

Green-la'ver  (gren'la-ver),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  Cflva  latissima,  an  edible  sea-weed. 
Called  also  Green-sloke. 

Green-linnet  (gren'lin-net),  7i.  See  Green- 
finch. 

Greenly  (gren'li),  ado.  1.  With  a  green  co- 
lour; newly;  freshly;  immaturely. — 2.  Un- 
skilfully; in  the  manner  of  a  green-hand. 

And  we  have  done  hut greeft/y 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him.  Shak. 

Green-mantled  (gren'man-tld),  a.  Wearing 
a  green  mantle;  hence,  having  a  green  co- 
vering of  any  kind. 

Green-mineral  (gren'min-er-al),  n.  A  car- 
bonate of  copper,  used  as  a  pigment. 

Greenness  (gren'nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  green;  viridity;  unripeness;  immatu- 
rity; freshness;  newness;  vigour;  inexpe- 
rience; ignorance  of  the  world ;  as,  the  green- 
ness of  grass  or  of  a  meadow. 

This  prince,  while  yet  the  errors  in  his  nature  were 
excused  by  the  greenness  of  his  youth  which  took  all 
the  fault  upon  itself,  loved  a  private  man's  wife. 

Szr  P.  Sidney. 

A  man  in  the  greenjtess  and  vivacity  of  his  youth. 

Sonl/:. 

Greenockite  (gren'ok-it),  ??.  [After  its  dis- 
coverer Lord  Greenock,  eldest  son  of  Earl 
Cathcart. ]  A  native  sulphuret  of  cadmium, 
presenting  a  honey-yellow  or  orange-yellow 
colour,  occurring  in  Renfrewshire  and  Dum- 
bartonshire. 

Green-room  (gren'rom),  n.  1.  A  room  near 
the  stage  in  a  theatre,  to  which  actors  retire 
during  the  intervals  of  their  parts  in  the 
play.  It  is  so  called  from  having  been  ori- 
ginally painted  or  decorated  in  green. 

The  Friday  came;  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  found  myself  in  the  gree>t.room  of  a  theatre — it  was 
literally  a  green-room,  into  which  light  was  admitted 
by  a  tiling  like  a  cucumber-frame  at  one  end  of  it. 
It  was  matted,  and  round  the  walls  ran  a  bench 
covered  with  faded  green  stuiT,  whereupon  the  dra- 
matis persons  deposited  themselves  until  called  to 
go  on  the  stage;  a  looking-glass  under  the  sky-light, 
and  a  large  bottle  of  water  and  a  tumbler  on  the 
chimney-piece,  completed  the  furniture  of  this  classic 
apartment.  T.  Hook. 

2.  A  room  in  a  warehouse  where  new  or 
green  cloth  is  received  from  the  weaving 
factory. 

Greensand  (gren'sand),  n.  A  name  com- 
mon to  two  groups  of  strata,  the  one  (lower 


'  greensand)  belonging  to  the  lower  creta- 
j  oeous  series,  the  other  (upper  greensand) 
to  the  upper  cretaceous  series :  between 
1  them  is  the  gault.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
sands,  with  clays,  limestones,  and  chert 
bands.  'They  were  named  on  account  of  the 
green  colour,  due  to  silicate  of  iron,  which 
some  of  the  beds  show.  But  this  colour  is 
not  always  present,  nor  is  it  confined  to 
them,  some  tertiary  sands  being  as  green. 
The  fossil  contents  are  marine,  and  both 
deposits,  which  are  thickest  towards  the 
south-west,  represent  shore  accumulations. 
Greenshank  (gren'shangk),  n.  The  com- 
mon name  for  a  well-known  species  of  sand- 
piper {Totanus  glottis  or  T.  ochropus),  often 
called  the  Whistling  Snipe,  from  the  shrill 
note  it  utters  when  first  flushed. 
Green-sickness  (gren  sik-nes),  n.  A  disease 
of  ynuim  tVuiales,  characterized  by  pale 
livid  complexion,  languor,  listlessness,  de- 
praved appetite  and  digestion,  and  a  moi  bid 
condition  of  the  catamenial  discharge;  chlo- 
rosis. 

Green-sloke  (gren'slok),  n.  See  Green- 
layer. 

Green-snake  (gren'suak),n.  The  name  given 
in  the  United  States  to  two  species  of  colu- 
ber. 

Green-stall  (gren'stal),  n.  A  stall  on  which 
greens  are  exposed  to  sale. 

Greenstone  (gren'ston),  n.  [So  called  from 
a  tinge  of  green  in  the  colour.]  A  general 
designation  for  the  hard  granular-crystal- 
line varieties  of  trap,  consisting  mainly  of 
felspar  and  hornblende,  felspar  and  augite, 
or  felspar  and  hypersthene,  in  the  state  of 
grains  or  small  crystals.  Diorite  and  mela- 
phyre  are  the  principal  members  of  this 
group,  being  now  separated  from  the  doler- 
ites. 

Green-S'ward  (gren'sward),  n.  Turf  green 
with  grass. 

a  foot,  that  might  have  danced 
The greensTi^ard  into  greener  circles.  Tenyiyson. 

Green-tea  (gren'te),  n.  A  tea  of  a  greenish 
colour  imported  into  Britain.  The  green 
colour  is  due  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
leaves  of  the  tea-plant  are  treated  in  the 
process  of  drying. 

Green-'vitriol  (gren'vi-tri-ol),  n.  A  name 
formerly  given  to  sulphate  of  iron. 

Green-'wax(gren'waks),  n.  In  the  courtof  ex- 
chequer, estreats  of  fines,  amercements,  &c., 
delivered  for  levy  to  a  sheriff  under  the  seal 
of  the  court,  which  is  impressed  upon  green 
wax. 

Green -'weed  (gren' wed),  n.  Dyer's-weed 

{Genista  tinetoria).  See  GENISTA. 
Green'WOOd  (gren'wud),  n.  1.  A  wood  or 
forest  when  green,  as  in  summer.  —2.  Wood 
which  has  acciuired  a  green  tint  under  the 
pathological  influence  of  the  fungus  Peziza. 
3.  The  plant  Genista  tinetoria,  or  dyer's- 
weed. 

Green'WOOd  (gren'wud),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
greenwood.   '  A  greenwood  shade.'  Dryden. 

Greeny  (gren'i),  a.  Green;  greenish;  having 
a  green  hue.  'Great,  greeny,  dark  masses 
of  colour — solemn  feeling  of  the  freshness 
and  depth  of  nature.'  Ihiskin. 

Grees,  t  Greset  (grez),  n.  [Pi.  of  gree,  a  step.  ] 
A  flight  of  steps;  a  staircase;  also,  a  step  or 
degi'ee. 

GreeshOCh  (gresh'och),  n.  Same  as  Oricshoch 
(which  see). 

Greet  (gret),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  gretan,  to  salute, 
to  cry  out,  to  bid  farewell;  also,  to  touch  or 
approach;  same  as  G.  griissen,  D.  groeten, 
to  greet,  to  salute;  perhaps  allied  to  A  Sax. 
grcetan,  greotan,  0.  and  Prov.  E.  and  Sc. 
greet,  greit,  to  weep,  to  cry  out,  to  lament; 
Goth,  gretan,  greitan,  Dan.  grcede,  to  weep. 
Cog.  W.  grydian,grydiaw,  to  shout,  to  scream 
or  shriek,  to  wail,  to  make  a  vehement  rough 
noise.]  1.  To  address  with  salutations  or 
expressions  of  kind  wishes ;  to  salute  in 
kindness  and  respect;  to  pay  respects  or 
compliments  to. either  personally  or  through 
the  intervention  of  another,  or  by  writing 
or  token;  to  salute;  to  hail. 

My  lord,  the  Mayor  of  London  comes  to  greet  yo\x. 

Shak. 

2.  To  congratulate. 

His  lady,  seeing  all  that  channel  from  afar, 
Approacht  in  haste  to  greete  his  victorie.  Spenser. 

3.  To  meet,  in  the  manner  or  spirit  of  those 
1   who  go  to  pay  congratulations. 

Edmund.  Your  haste 
;  Is  now  urged  on  you. 

I  Albany.  We  will  ^r^jr/ the  time.  Skak. 

I  Greet  (gret).  v.i.    To  meet  and  salute. 
There  greet  in  silence,  as  the  dead  are  wont. 
And  sleep  in  peace.  Shak. 
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2.  Eccles.  an  episcopal  ornament  for  the 
breast,  lap,  and  shoulders,  originally  a  plain 
towel  of  fine  linen,  used  in  ordination  to 
protect  the  sacred  vestments  from  any  drops 
of  unction  tliat  niiglit  fall  in  the  act  of 
anointing  the  candidates  for  the  priesthood. 
In  later  times  it  was  made  of  silk  or  damask 
to  match  the  episcopal  vestments. 

Grenade  (gre-nad'),  n.  [Fr.  grenade,  a 
grenade,  a  pomegranate ;  Sp.  gmnada ; 
from  L.  granatum,  apomegrahate;  granum, 
a  grain.]  Milit.  a  hollow  ball  or  shell  of 
iron  or  other  metal,  or  of  annealed  glass, 
which  is  filled  with  powder,  fired  by  means 
of  a  fuse,  and  thrown  among  enemies.  This, 
bui'sting  into  many  pieces,  does  great  in- 
jury, and  is  particularly  useful  in  annoying 
an  enemy  in  trenches  and  other  lodgments. 
— Hand  grenade,  a  small  grenade,  usually 
about  2J  inches  in  diameter,  intended  to  be 
thrown 'into  the  head  of  a  sap,  trenches, 
covered-way,  or  upon  besiegers  mounting  a 
breach.  —  Rampart  grenades,  .grenades  of 
various  sizes,  which,  when  used,  are  rolled 
over  the  parapet  in  a  trough. 

Grenadier  (gren-a-dei''),  n,  1.  Originally,  a 
soldier  who  threw  hand  grenades.  Soldiers 


Grete,+  v.i.   To  greet.  Cliaucer. 
Grette.t  pret.  of  greet.    Greeted;  saluted. 

Chaucer. 
Greut  (grot),  n.    Same  as  Grewt. 
Graves,  t  n.  pi.    Groves.  Chaucer. 
Grew  (grb),  pret.  of  grow. 
Grew,  Grue  (gro),  v.i.  [Comp.  D.  gruwen,  G. 

grauen,Dan.grue,to  shudder,as  with  horror.] 

To  shudder;  to  shiver;  to  be  filled  with  terror; 

to  feel  horror.    [Scotch.  ] 
Grewt  (gru),  a.  and  n.    Greek.  [Scotch.] 

Affore  that  tyme  all  spak  Hebrew, 

Than  sum  began  for  to  speik  Gre-w. 

Sij-  D.  Lyndsay. 
Grewia  (gro'i-a),  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
nat.  order  Tiliacese,  so  named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Grew,  celel.)rated  for  his  work  on  the 
anatomy  of  vegetables.  The  species  are  dis- 
tributed cliietly  through  the  warmer  regions 
of  the  Old  World.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  entire  or  serrate  leaves,  and  usually 
yellow  flowers  in  axillary  cymes  or  terminal 
panicles.  The  fruit  of  one  or  two  species  is 
used  In  India  for  making  sherliet.  G.  elas- 
tica  is  valued  for  the  strength  and  elasticity 
of  its  wood. 

Grewsome,  Gruesome  (gro'sum),  a.  [See 
Grew.]  Causing  one  to  shudder;  frightful; 
horrible;  ugly.  '  Sic  f/iticsoiHe  wishes,  that 
men  should  be  slaughtered  like  sheep.'  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

They  put  him  {a  dead  duck)  in  the  cupboard  of  an 
unoccupied  study,  where  he  was  found  in  the  holi- 
days by  the  matron,  a£'?'e7i>so!ne  body.  Hughes. 

Grewt  (grot),  ii.  In  mining,  aterm  applied  to 
earth  of  a  different  colour  from  the  rest, 
found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  as  the  miners 
are  searcliing  for  mines. 

Grey  (gra).    See  Gray. 

Greybeard,  n.   See  Graybeard. 

Greyhound  (gra'hound),  n.  [A.  Sax.  grig- 
hund,  Icel.  greij-liuiidr,  grey,  a  greyhound, 
a  bitch;  Sc.  grew,  a  greyhound.  The  name 
would  seem  to  have  no  connection  with 
the  colour.]  A  tall  fleet  dog  kept  for  the 
chase,  remarkable  for  the  keenness  of  its 
sight,  the  symmetrical  strength  and  beauty 
of  its  form,  and  its  great  fleetness.  There 
are  many  sub-varieties  of  tlie  greyhound, 
from  the  Irish  greyhound  and  Highland 
breed  to  the  smoo'th-haired  southern  breeds, 
and  the  Italian  greyhound.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  varieties  of  the  dog  known,  being 
figured  on  Egyptian  monuments,  and  is  sup- 


Greet  (gret),  v.i.  [See  Greet,  to  salute.] 
To  weep ;  to  cry.  [Old  or  provincial  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch.] 

Tell  me,  good  Hobbinol,  what  gars  thee^-reef. 

Spenser. 

'What  makes  the  man  greet ? '  asked  G.  of  a  by- 
stander.— '  By  my  faith."  was  the  answer,  'and  you 
too  would  greet  if  you  were  in  his  place  and  had  as 
little  to  say.'  'jfeaffreson. 

Greete,t)i.  Weeping  and  complaint.  Spen- 
ser. 

Greeter  (gret'er),  n.    One  who  greets. 
Greeting  (gret'ing),  n.    Expression  of  kind- 
ness or  joy;  salutation  at  meeting;  compli- 
ment sent  by  one  absent. 

You  are  come  in  very  happy  time 
To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  senators.  Skak. 

Greeve  (grev),  n.    See  Grieve. 

6reeze,t  n.    Same  as  Grees. 

Greflier  (gref'i-er),  /i.   [Fr.  See  Graft.]  A 

registrar  or  recorder.    Bp.  Hall. 
Gregal  (gre'gal),  a.  [L.  grex,  g regis,  a  flock.] 

I'ertainiiig  to  a  flock. 

Gregalia  (gre-ga'li-a),  n.   See  Euroolydon. 

Gregarian  (gre-ga'ri-an),  (I.  [See  Grega- 
rious.] Of  or  pertaining  to  a  herd;  gre- 
garious; specifically,  belonging  to  the  herd 
or  common  sort;  ordinary. 

The  gregarian  soldiers  and  gross  of  the  army  is 
well  affected  to  him.  Howett. 

Gregarine  (gre'ga-rin),  re.  [See  Gregarious.  ] 
A  member  of  the  class  GregarinidEe. 

Gregarinidae  (gre-ga-rin'i-de),  n.pl.  [E. 
gregariiiAi,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  A 
class  of  animal  organisms,  comprising  the 
lowest  forms  of  the  Protozoa,  found  inhal)it- 
ing  the  intestines  of  various  animals,  espe- 
cially the  cockroach  and  earth-worm.  Tlie 
Gregarinidae  consist  of  an  outer  colour- 
less transparent  memlirane,  with  only  faint 
signs  of  fibrinous  structure,  inclosing  a 
granular  mass,  in  which  tliere  is  a  nucleus 
surrounded  by  a  clear  space.  They  are  des- 
titute of  a  mouth,  and  have  not  the  power 
of  giving  out  pseudopodia,  and  hitherto  no 
definite  organs  have  been  detected  in  them, 
so  tliat  all  the  processes  of  assimilating  food 
and  getting  rid  of  waste  must  be  effected 
by  the  general  sui-face  of  the  body.  They 
vary  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  the  length 
of  nearly  J  inch. 

Gregarious  (gre-ga'ri-us),  a.  [L.  gregarius, 
from  grex,  gregis,  a  herd.]  Having  the  habit 
of  assembling  or  living  in  a  flock  or  herd; 
not  habitually  solitary  or  living  alone;  as, 
cattle  and  sheep  are  gregarious  animals. 
'  No  birds  of  prey  are  gregarious.'  Ray. 

Gregariously  (gre-ga'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a  gre- 
garious manner;  in  a  company. 

Gregariousness  (gre-ga'ri-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  ciuality  of  being  gregarious  or  of 
living  in  flocks  or  herds;  disposition  to  asso- 
ciate together. 

That  marked  gregarionsness  in  human  genius  had 
taken  place  among^  the  poets  and  orators  of  Rome 
which  had  previously  taken  place  among  the  poets, 
■  rators,  and  artists  of  Greece.  De  Qnincey. 

Greggoe,  GregO  (gre'go),  n.  A  short  jacket 
or  cloak  made  of  thick  coarse  cloth  with  a 
hood  attaclied,  worn  by  the  Greeks  and 
others  in  the  Levant. 

Gregorian  (gre-go'ri-an),  a.  Belonging  to, 
established,  or  produced  by  Gregory. — Gre- 
gorian calendar,  the  calendar  as  reformed 
by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1.582,  which  ad- 
justs the  leap-years  so  as  to  harmonize  the 
civil  year  with  the  solar,  and  shows  the  new 
and  full  moon,  with  the  time  of  Easter  and 
the  movable  feasts  depending  thereon,  by 
means  of  epacts. — Gregorian  year,  the  ordi- 
nary year,  as  reckoned  according  to  the 
Gregorian  calendar.  It  consists  of  M5  days, 
^  hours,  48  minutes,  49  seconds,  the  excess 
over  305  days  forming  a  whole  day  every 
fourth  year.  — Gregorian  epoch,  the  time  from 
which  the  Gregoi'ian  calendar  or  computa- 
tion dates,  that  is.fvom  the  year  15S2.  — Grego- 
rian chant,  one  of  a  series  of  choral  melodies 
introduced  into  the  service  of  the  Christian 
church  l)y  Pope  Gregory  I.  about  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century. — Gregorian  telescope,  the 
first  and  most  common  form  of  the  reflect- 
ing telescope,  invented  by  James  Gregory, 
professorof  mathematics  in  the  university  of 
.St.  Andrews,  and  afterwards  of  Edinburgh. 

Greit  (gret),  v.i.    Same  as  Greet,  to  weep. 

Greitit  (greth),  V.  t.    Same  as  Graith. 

Greitht  (gretli),  re.    Same  as  Graith. 

Gremial  (gre'mi-al),  a.  [L.  gremium,  the 
bosom.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lap  or 
bosom. 

Gremial  (gre'mi-al),  re.  l.t  A  bosom  friend; 
a  confidant. 

And  now  was  not  Waltham  highly  honoured  with 
more  than  a  single  sh.are,  when,  amongst  those  four- 
teen, two  were  het  gremiais.  Fniier. 


Grenadier  of  1745,  blowing  his  fuse  to  light  grenade. 

of  long  service  and  acknowledged  bravery 
were  selected  for  this  duty,  so  that  they 
soon  formed  a  kind  of  (lite.  They  were  the 
foremost  in  assaults.  At  first  there  were  only 
a  few  grenadiers  in  each  regiment,  but  com- 
panies of  grenadiers  were  formed  in  France 
in  1670,  and  in  England  a  few  years  later. 
When  hand  grenades  went  out  of  general  use, 
the  name  was  still  retained  for  the  company, 
the  members  of  which  were  of  great  height 
and  were  distinguished  by  a  particular  dress, 
as  for  instance  the  high  bear-skin  cap.  In 
the  British  and  French  armies  the  grenadier 
company  was  the  first  of  each  battalion. 
Now  the  companies  of  a  battalion  or  regi- 
ment are  equalized  in  size  and  other  mat- 
ters, and  the  title  in  the  British  army  re- 
mains only  to  the  regiment  of  grenadier 
guards.  —  2.  A  bird  of  brilliant  plumage, 
red  above,  black  below,  called  also  Grena- 
dier Grossbealc  (Pyromelana  orix),  inhabit- 
ing the  Cape  Colony,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
sparrow. 

Grenadillo  (gren-a-dil'lo),  n.  A  cabinet 
wood  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  called 
also  Grenada  Cocus,  being  a  lighter  species 
of  the  common  cocoa. 

Grenadine  (gren'a-din),  n.  A  thin  gauzy  silk 
or  woollen  fabric,  plain,  coloured,  or  embroi- 
dered, used  for  ladies'  dresses,  shawls,  &c. 

Grenade  (gre-na'do),  re.    Same  as  Grenade. 

Grenat  (gre'nat),  n.    Same  as  Garnet. 

Grenatiiorm  (gren-at'i-form),  a.  Being  in 
the  form  of  grenatite. 

Grenatite  (gren'at-it),  re.  [Fr.  grenat,  a  gar- 
net.] Staurotide  or  staurolite,  a  mineral  of 
a  dark  reddish  brown.  It  occurs  imljedded 
in  mica  slate  and  in  talc,  and  is  infusible  by 
the  blow-pipe.  It  is  also  called  Prismatic 
Garnet. 

Grenehede.t  n.    Childishness.  Chaucer. 

Grese,t  re.    Grease.  Chaucer. 

Greset  (gres),  re.    See  Grees. 

Gressorial  (gres-s6'ri-al),  a.  [L.  gressus,  a 
going,  step  ]  In  ornithology,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  birds  which  have  three  toes  for- 
ward (two  of  which  are  connected)  and  one 
behind. 


Greyhound  [Canis  Grains). 


posed  to  be  the  gazehound  of  old  English 
writers. 

Grey-lag  (gralag),  re.    Same  as  Gray-lag. 

Greys,  Scotcll-greys  (graz,  skoch'graz),  n. 
An  originally  Scottish  regiment  of  cavalry 
in  the  British  service,  so  named  from  the 
horses  being  all  of  a  gray  colour.  It  forms 
the  second  regiment  of  dragoons. 

Greywacke,  n.    Same  as  Grayioacke. 

Grias  ( gri '  as ),  re.  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Myrtaceje.  The  best  known  species  is 
G.  caulijiora  (the  anchovy-pear),  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  which  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
our  stoves  for  its  handsome  foliage.  The 
fruit  is  a  russet-brown  drupe,  and  is  pickled 
and  eaten  in  the  same  way  as  the  mango. 

Gribble  (grib'l),  re.  An  isopod  crustacean, 
Limnm-ia  teretrans,  which  commits  great 
damage  by  boring  into  submerged  timber. 
It  is  not  unlike  a  wood-louse. 

Grice  (gris),  n.  [Dan.  gris,  griis,  Sw.  and 
Icel.  gris,  a  pig.]  A  little  pig. 

Gricet  (gres).  re.    Same  as  Grees. 

Griddle  (grid'l),  n.  [Sc.  girdle,  W.  greidell, 
from  greidiaw,  to  heat,  to  singe,  to  scorch; 
Gael,  gread,  to  burn,  to  scorch;  Ir.  greidell, 
from  greidaim,  to  scorch.]  1.  A  broad  disk 
of  iron  used  for  baking  oat-meal  cakes,  &c. 
2.  In  mining,  a  sieve  with  a  wire  bottom. 

Gride  (grid;,  o.i.  [According  to  Skeat  a  me- 
tathesis of  gird,  0.  E.  girden,  to  strike,  pierce, 
cut,  from  gerde,  a  rod  =  yard;  lit.  to  strike 
with  a  rod.]   1.  To  pierce;  to  cut  through; 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ti.  Sc.  almne;    y.  So.  fet,-. 
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Cross  crosslet  on 
grieces. 


to  cut.  '  So  sore  the  griding  sword  .  .  . 
passed  through  him.'  Milton. 

Through  his  thigli  the  mortal  steel  did  s^ide. 

1.  To  grate;  to  jar  harshly.  'Above  the 
wood  which  grides  and  clangs  its  leafless 
ribs.'  Tennyson. 

Gride  (grid),  n.  A  grating  or  harsh  sound; 
a  harsh  scraping  or  cutting. 

The^r/<ff  of  hatchets  fiercely  thrown 
On  wiijwam  log.  and  tree,  and  stone.  U'hittier. 

Gridelin  (grid'e-lin),  n.  [Fr.  gris  de  lin,  flax 
gray.  ]  A  colour  mixed  of  white  and  red,  or 
a  gray  violet. 

The  ladies  dress'd  in  rich  symars  were  seen. 

Of  Florence  satten,  flower'd  with  white  and  green, 

And  for  a  shade  betwixt  the  hXoomy  s^'^delin . 

Dryden. 

Gridiron  (gTid'i-ern),  n.  [Root  of  griddle. 
and  iron.]  1.  A  grated  utensil  for  broiling 
flesh  and  ilsh  over  coals. — 

2.  A  frame,  forineil  of  cross 
beams  of  wood,  upon  which 
a  ship  rests  for  inspection 
or  repair  at  low  water. — 
Gridiron  pendulum.  See 
Pendulum. 

Griece  (gres),  n.  In  her.  a 
degree  or  step,  as  one  of 
the  steps  upon  which 
crosses  are  sometimes 
placed. 

Grief  (gref),  n.  [Fr.,  grievance,  what  op- 
presses; Pr.  greu,grieu,  It.  grieve,  greve,  from 
L.  gravis,  heavy.  Corap.  grave,  aggravate, 
&c.]  1.  Pain  of  mind,  arising  from  any 
cause,  as  loss  of  friends,  misfortune,  injury, 
misconduct  on  one's  own  part  or  on  the 
part  of  others;  sorrow;  sadness. 

The  holy  name  of  ffriefi  lioly  herein 
That  by  the  grief  of  one  came  all  our  good. 

E.  B.  Browning;. 

2.  Cause  of  son-ow  or  pain ;  that  which 
afflicts;  that  which  afllicts  or  distresses; 
trial;  grievance. 

Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  ^r;'</j.  Shak. 

3.  Bodily  pain,  or  a  cause  of  physical  pain. 
[Rare.  ] 

Can  honour  set  to  a  leg?  no;  or  an  arm  ?  no;  or  take 
away       grief  of  a  wound?  no.  Shak. 

— To  come  to  grief,  to  come  to  a  bad  end  or 
issue;  to  turn  out  badly;  to  come  to  ruin; 
to  meet  with  an  accident.— ^j/itcfiom,  Grief, 
Sorrow.    See  under  AFFLICTION. 
Grieiful  (gref'ful),  o.  Full  of  grief  or  sorrow. 

The  same  grieffiti  air. 

As  stands  in  the  dusk  on  altar  that  I  know  .  .  . 
Our  Lady  of  all  the  sorrows.       E.  B.  Broiujiitig. 

Grief-shot  (gref shot),  p.  and  a.  Pierced 
with  grief;  sorrow-stricken.  Slialc. 

GriegO  (gre'go),  n.    Same  as  Greggoe. 

Grien  (gren),  v.  i.  [Akin  to  groan;  D.  grijnen, 
to  cry,  fret,  grumble;  Icel.  grenja,  to  liowL] 
To  covet;  to  long;  with /or  before  the  object 
of  longing.  [Scotch.] 

Teugh  Johnnie,  staunch  Geordie,  an'  Walie, 
Th^t griens/or  the  fishes  an'  loaves.  Burns. 

Grieshoch  (gre.sh'oCh),  n.  [Gael,  griosach, 
hot  embers.]  Hot  embers;  properly,  those 
of  peats  or  moss-fuel;  also,  a  peat-flre. 
[Scotch.] 

Griesingt  (gres'ing),  n.  A  staircase;  a  stair. 
Latimer. 

Grievable  (grev'a-bl),  a.  Causing  grief; 
lamentable.  Gower. 

Grievance  (grev'ans),  n.  [See  Gkief.  ]  1.  That 
which  causes  grief  or  uneasiness;  that  which 
gives  groimd  for  remonstrance  or  resistance, 
as  arising  from  injustice,  t.vranny,  and  the 
like;  wrong  done  and  suffered;  injury. — 
2.t  Grieving;  grief;  afflictiou. 

Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievance.  Shak. 

Syn.  Burden,  oppression,  hardship,  trouble. 
Grievance-monger  (grev'ans-mung-ger),  ?i. 
One  given  to  talk  much  about  grievances, 
public  or  private;  one  who  complains  much 
and  loudly  about  his  own  or  his  party's 
hardshfps. 

Grievancert  (grev'ans-er),  n.  One  who  com- 
mits a  grievance;  one  who  gives  cause  for 
complaints. 

Some  petition  .  .  .  against  the  bishops  as  gritv- 
ancers.  Fidier. 

Grieve  (grev),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  grieved;  ppr. 
grieving.  [O.Fr.  griever,  grever,  to  oppress; 
I..  gravo,ii-om  gravis.  See  GRAVE,  ft.  ]  1.  To 
give  pain  of  mind  to;  to  inflict  mental  pain 
upon;  to  wound  the  feelings  of;  to  make 
sorrowful;  to  cause  to  suffer;  to  afflict. 

nor  grieve  the 
Lam.  iii.  23. 

When  one  man  kills  another,  .  .  .  and  is  not  grie^'ed 
for  tlie  fact,  in  this  case  he  hath  sinned.  Perkins. 


For  he  doth  not  afflict  willingly, 
children  of  men. 


2.  To  mourn;  to  sorrow  over;  to  deplore ; 
as,  I  grieve  his  death. 

Grieve  (grev),  v.i.   To  feel  grief;  to  be  in 
pain  of  mind  on  account  of  an  evil ;  to  sor- 
row; to  mourn:  followed  ^^y  at,  for,  axvAover. 
Grit-7'ing,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  griez'es, 
Or'er  the  unreturning  brave.  Byron. 

Grieve,  Greeve  (grev),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gerefa,  a 
governor,  bailiff,  agent,  or  reeve.  ]  A  mana- 
ger of  a  farm,  or  overseer  of  any  work ;  a 
reeve  ;  a  manorial  bailiff.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

Griever  (grev'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
grieves. 

Nor  should  romantic  .^T'z^T'i'rj-  thus  complain. 
Although  but  little  in  the  world  they  gain,  Crabbe. 

Grievingly  (grev'ing-U),  adv.    In  sorrow; 

sorrowfully. 
Grievous  (grev'us),  a.  [From  grieve  ox  grief.  ] 

1.  Causinggrieforsorrow;  painful;  afflictive; 
hard  to  bear ;  heavy ;  severe ;  offensive ; 
harmful. 

The  thing  was  very  grievous  in  Abraham's  sight, 
because  of  Iiis  son.  Gen.  xxi.  11. 

The  famine  was  grievous  in  the  land.    Gen.  xii.  10. 

Correction  is  grievous  unto  him  that  forsaketh  the 
way.  Prov.  xv.  10. 

2.  Great;  atrocious;  heinous;  flagitious;  ag- 
gravated. 

Because  their  sin  is  very  grievous.     Gen.  xviii.  20. 

It  was  a  grievous  fault, 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer'd  it.  Shak. 

3.  Expressing  great  uneasiness  or  sense  of 
grievance ;  full  of  grief ;  indicating  great 
grief  or  affliction;  as,  a  grievous  cry. 

He  durst  not  disobey,  but  sent  ,?-rz£'w?/j' complaints 
to  the  parliament  of  the  us.^ge  he  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit to.  Clarendon. 

Grievously  (grev'us-li),  adv.  In  a  grievous 
manner ;  with  grief  or  discontent ;  pain- 
fully; calamitously;  greatly;  heinously. 

Grievousness  (grev'us-nes),  n.  The  condi- 
tion orquality  of  being  grievous;  oppressive- 
ness; affliction;  atrocity;  enormity. 

Griff t  (grif),  n.  Gripe;  grasp;  reach.  'A 
vein  of  gold  within  our  spade's  griff.'  Hol- 
land. 

Griffin  (griffln),  n.  [Perhaps  from  griffon, 
the  griffin  being  humorously  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  strange  hybrid  animal,  neither  In- 
dian nor  English.]  A  sportive  name  given 
in  India  to  a  new-comer  from  Britain ;  a 
greenhorn;  a  novice. 

GrifBn,  Griffon  (griffin,  griffon),  n.  [Fr. 
griffon.  It.  grif  one,  from  L.  gryps,  gryplms, 
griffin,  from  Or.  gryps,  grypos,  a  grifl'on.] 
1.  In  myth,  au  imaginary  animal  said  to  be 
generated  between  the  lion  and  the  eagle. 
The  fore  part  is  represented  as  an  eagle  and 
the  lower  part  as  a  lion.  This  animal  was 
supposed  to  watch  over  mines  of  gold  and 
hidden  treasures,  and  was  consecrated  to 
the  sun.  The  figure  of  the 
grittin  is  seen  on  ancient 
medals,  and  is  still  borne 
in  coat-armour.  It  is  also 
an  ornament  of  Greek  ar- 
chitecture. —  Griffin-male, 
in  her.  a  gritfln  without 
wings  and  having  large 
ears.— 2.  A  species  of  vul- 
ture (F!((?!(i-,/Hiti!(.s)  found  Griffin  (in  heraldry), 
in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Turkey.  The 
bearded  grij/in  is  the  lammergeyer. 

Grifftnism  (grif 'fin-izm),  n.  I'he  state  or 
character  of  a  griffin,  or  raw  Indian  cadet; 
greenness:  simplene.ss. 

Grig  (grig),  n.  [Perhaps  connected  with 
cricket;  comp.  also  Sw.  dial.  Icraka,  to  creep.] 

1.  A  cricket;  a  grasshopper. 
High-elbowed  ^rz'i^i'  that  leap  in  summer  grass. 

Te}t}tysoft. 

2.  The  sand-eel ;  a  small  eel  of  lively  and 
incessant  motion. — As  merry  as  a  grig,  a 
saying  supposed  generally  to  have  reference 
to  the  mirth  and  cheerfulness  ascribed  to 
the  grasshopper,  but  by  Mr.  Nares  shown  to 
be  a  corruption  for  as  merry  as  a  Greek — 
the  Greeks  being  proverbialiy  spoken  of  by 
the  Romans  as  fond  of  good  living  and  free 
potations;  comp.  also  Matheip  Merygreke, 
the  name  of  one  of  the  characters  in  Udall's 
comedy  of  lialj^h  Roister  Doister. 

Open,  liberall,  or  free  housekeepers,  nierry  Greeks, 
and  such  Uke  stiles  and  titles.  Prynne. 

A  true  Trojan,  and  a  mad  merry  grig,  though  no 
Greek.  B.  Jonson. 

Grig  (grig),  n.   [W.  grxig,  heath.]  Heath. 

Some  great  mosses  in  Lancashire  .  .  .  that  for  the 
present  yield  little  or  no  profit,  save  some  grig  or 
heath  for  sheep.  Aubrey. 

Grill  (gril),  v.t.  [Prom  Fr.  griller,  to  broil, 
from  gril,  a  gridiron,  grille,  a  grate;  O.Fr. 


graille,  from  L.L.  graticula,  corrupted  fori.,. 

craticula,  a  small  gridiron,  dim.  of  crates,  n 

hurdle.]   1.  To  broil  on  a  grill  or  gridiron. 

2.  To  torment  as  if  by  broiling. 
Grill  (gril),  71.    A  grated  utensil  for  broiling 

meat,  &c. ,  over  a  fire;  a  gridiron. 
Grill, t  Grille, t  a.     [D.  grillen,  to  shiver.] 

Causing  to  sliake  through  cold;  hence, 

severe;  stem. 

They  han  suffrid  cold  stronge 
In  wethers ^r/Z/tf.  Chaucer. 

Grill t  (gril),  v.t.  To  cause  to  shake;  to 
terrify.  Clarke. 

Grillade  (gril-iad'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  griller,  to 
broil.  See  Grill.]  1.  The  act  of  grilling. — 
2.  Meat,  fish,  or  the  like  broiled  on  a  grill 
or  gridiron. 

Grillage  (gril'aj),  n.  [Fr.,  from  grille,  a 
grate,  a  railing.  See  Grill,  v.t.]  In  engin. 
a  framework  composed  of  heavy  beams  laid 
longitudinally,  and  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  similar  beams  notched  upon  them,  used 
to  sustain  foundations  and  prevent  their 
irregular  settling  in  soils  of  unequal  com- 
pressibility. The  grillage  is  firmly  bedded, 
and  the  earth  packed  into  the  interstices 
between  the  lieams;  a  flooring  of  thick 
planks,  termed  a  platform,  is  then  laid  on 
it,  and  on  this  the  foundation  courses  rest. 

Grille  (gril),  «.  [Fr.  See  Grill,  to  broO.  ] 
A  lattice  or  open  work  or  grating;  a 


I,  Grille  on  door  of  English  Convent,  Bruges, 
z.  Grille,  from  Venice  Archit.  Pub.  Soc.  Diet. 

piece  of  grated  work;  as,  (a)  a  metal  screen 
to  inclose  or  protect  any  particular  spot, 
locality,  shrine,  tomb,  or  sacred  ornament. 
(6)  A  gate  of  metal  inclosing  or  protect- 
ing the  entrance  of  a  religious  house  or 
sacred  building,  (c)  A  small  screen  of  iron 
bars  inserted  in  the  door  of  a  monastic  or 
conventual  building,  in  order  to  allow  the 
inmates  to  converse  with  visitors,  or  to 
answer  inquiries  without  opening  the  door: 
the  wicket  of  a  monasteiy. 
Grill-room  (gril'rom),  n.  A  room  where 
meat,  &c.,  is  grilled. 

Grillyt  (gril'i),  v.t.  To  harass;  to  hold  up 
to  ridicule;  to  roast;  to  grill. 

For  while  we  wrangle  here  and  jar, 

W  3.x^  griilied  all  at  Temple-bar.  Hudibras. 

Grilse  (grils),  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of 
Sw.  grce-lax,  gray  salmon.]  The  young  of 
the  common  salmon  on  its  first  return  from 
the  sea  to  fresh  water. 

Grim  (grim),  a.  [A.  Sax.  grim,  grimm,  fierce, 
rough,  ferocious ;  grama,  fury.  Cog.  Icel. 
griinm,  savage,  angry,  ugly,  Dan.  grim,  ugly, 
D.  gram,!\,Tigry,grimmen,to^oyi\:G. grimm, 
furious,  grimmen,  to  rage:  comp.  also  W. 
grern,  a  gnash,  a  snarl,  gremiaw,  to  snarl.] 
Of  a  forbidding  or  fear-inspiring  aspect ; 
fierce;  ferocious;  furious;  horrid;  horrible; 
frightful ;  ghastly ;  grisly ;  hideous ;  stern ; 
sullen;  sour;  surly. 

Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 

Grijn  death,  my  son  and  foe.  Milton. 

—  Ghastly,  Grim,  Grisly,  Haggard.  See 
under  Ghastly. 

Grimace  (gri-masO,  n.  [Fr. ,  a  wry  face,  from 
the  Teutonic;  comp.  D.  grimmen,  to  snarl, 
to  make  faces.  See  GRIM.  ]  A  distortion  of 
the  countenance  expressive  of  affectation, 
or  some  feeling,  as  contempt  or  scorn,  dis- 
approbation, self-satisfaction,  or  the  like:  a 
smirk. 

The  French  nation  is  addicted  to  grimace. 

Spectator. 

Grimace  (gri-mas'),  v.i.  pret.&  pp.  grimaced; 
ppr.  grimacing.  'To  make  grimaces;  to  dis- 
tort the  countenance ;  to  grin  affectedly. 
Martineau. 

Grimaced  (gri-masf),  a.  Distorted;  haidng 
a  crablied  look. 

Grimalkin (gri-malTcin),?!.  [Yor  gray-malkin 
— gray,  and  malkin,  that  is,  Moll-kin,  dim. 
from  Mary;  comp.  Tom-cat.]  Au  old  cat, 
especially  a  female  cat. 

Grime  (grim),  n.  [Comp.  N.  grima,  Dan. 
grime,  a  spot  or  streak,  grim,  soot,  lamp- 
black.]   Foul  matter;  dirt;  dirt  deeply  in- 


ch, cAain;     ch.  Sc.  locA;     g, ffo;  j,Job; 


n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  s,ing;     'iu,  t/ien;  th,  thin; 


w,  zcig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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grained.   '  A  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the 
grime  of  it.'  Shak. 
6rini6  (grim),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  grimed;  ppr. 
grtniiag.    To  sully  or  soil  deeply;  to  dirt. 

My  face  VW^rime  with  filth. 
Blanket  my  loins,  elf  all  my  liair  in  knots.  Shak. 

Grimily  (grim'i-li),  adv.  In  a  grimy  manner 
or  condition;  foully. 

Griminess  (grim'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  grimy;  foulness;  filthiness; 
dirtiness. 

Grimly  (grim'li),  a.  Having  a  grim,  hideous, 
or  stern  look. 

In  came  Margaret's  e-risw/v  ghost. 

And  stood  at  William's  feet.        Bcait.  &•  Fl. 

Grimly  (grim'li),  adv.  In  a  grim  manner; 
fiercely;  ferociously;  sullenly. 

Grimmer  (grim'iSr),  n.    A  sort  of  hinge. 

Grimm's  Law,  n.  In  philol.  a  law  dis- 
covered by  Jacob  L.  Grimm,  the  great  Ger- 
man philologist,f  ormulating  certain  changes 
which  the  mute  consonants  undei'go  in 
corresponding  words  in  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  the  Aryan  family  of  lan- 
guages. According  to  this  law,  stated  briefly, 
the  labials  p,  b,f,  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  San- 
skrit, become  /,  p,  b  in  Gothic  (with  which 
English  and  the  other  low  German  languages 
agi'ee),  and  b  (o),  /,  p  in  old  High  German; 
the  dentals  t,  d,  th  in  Greek,  cfec,  become 
th,  t,  d  in  Gothic,  and  d,  z,  t  in  old  High 
German;  and  the  gutturals  Ic,  g,  ch  in  Greek, 
&c.,  become  h  (not  quite  regularly),  k,  g  in 
Gothic,  and  g,  ch,  k  in  old  High  German;  as 
Skr.  pitri,  Gx.  pater,  L.  pater,  Goth,  fadrein, 
O.H.G.  vatar,  all  =  lS.  father;  Skr.  tvam,  Gr. 
tu,  L.  tu,  Goth,  thu,  O.H.G.  du,  all  =  E.  than; 
Ski-.jdnu  (for  gdnu),  Gr.  gmiu,  L.  gemi,  Goth. 
Jmiu,  O.H.G.  chniu,  chneo,  ail=B.  knee,  &c. 
See  also  the  articles  on  the  separate  let- 
ters. 

Grimness(grim'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  ln-iiiu'  grirn;  fierceness  of  look;  sternness. 

Grimsir.t  Grimsert  (grim'ser),  n.  [From 
grim  and  itir,  or  perhaps  from  Fr.  grinceur, 
•  an  angry  gnasher  of  the  teeth '  (Cotgrave), 
from  grincer,  to  gnash  the  teeth.  ]  A  haughty 
ofiScial;  a  person  in  otlice  who  acts  proudly 
or  arrogantly;  a  stern,  unsociable  person; 
a  curmudgeon. 

Even  Tiberius  Caesar,  who  otherwise  was  known 
for  a  ^rimsir,  and  tlie  most  unsociable  and  melan- 
choly man  in  the  world.  Holtaiul. 

Grimy(gr!m'i),a.  Full  of  grime;  foul;  dirty. 

Grin  (grin),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  grinned;  ppr. 
grinning.  [A.  Sax.  grinnian,  grennian,  to 
grin,  Dan.  grine,  D.  grijnen,  G.  greinen,  to 
grin,  to  cry,  to  weep.]  1.  To  snarl  and  show 
the  teeth,  as  a  dog. — 2.  To  set  the  teeth  to- 
gether and  open  the  lips;  to  show  the  teeth 
as  in  laughter,  scorn,  or  pain. 

Fools  on  fools.  Voicn^. 

Back  to  the  hall  the  urchin  ran. 
Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post. 
And i^rzViw'i^ and  muttered  Lost!  Lost!  Lost! 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Grin  (grin),  u. «.  1.  To  show,  set,  or  snap,  in 
grinning. 

They  neither  could  defend,  nor  can  pursue; 
'^v^\  grinned  their  teeth,  and  cast  a  helpless  view. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  express  by  grinning. 

He  ceased,  for  both  seem'd  highly  pleased, and  Death 
Grvi7td  horrible  a  ghastly  smile.  Milton. 

Grin  (grin),  n.  The  act  of  closing  the  teeth 
and  showing  them,  or  of  withdrawing  the 
lips  and  showing  the  teeth;  hence,  a  smile; 
a  forced  or  sneering  smile. 

The  muscles  were  so  drawn  together  on  each  side 
of  his  face,  that  he  shewed  twenty  teeth  at  3.^rin. 

Addiso7L. 

'Tis  pitiful 

To  court  a.grin  when  you  should  woo  a  soul. 

Cowper. 

Grint  (grin),  n.  [A.  Sax.  grin,  gym,  a  snare, 
a  net.  Sc.  girn,  a  snare.]  A  snare  or  trap 
which  snaps  and  closes  when  a  certain  part 
is  touched. 

Th^grin  shall  take  him  by  the  heel,  and  the  robber 
shall  prevail  against  him.       Job  xviii.  9,  Ed.  i6ir. 
And  like  a  bird  that  hasteth  to  \ns  grin. 
Not  knowing  the  peril  of  his  life  therein.  Chaucer. 

Grin  (grin), )).«.   To  grind.  [Old  English  and 

Scotch.] 

Grincomes  (gring'kumz),  n.  An  old  cant 
term  for  syphilis. 

I  am  now  secure  from  y\i^griitcotnes, 
I  can  lose  nothing  that  way.  Massinger. 

Grind  (grind),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ground,  very 
rarely  grinded;  ppr.  grinding.  [A.  Sax. 
grindan,  to  grind;  grist  and  ground  (n.)  are 
from  this  word.]  1.  To  break  and  reduce  to 
fine  particles  or  powder  by  friction,  as  in  a 
mill  or  with  the  teeth;  to  comminute  by 
attrition;  to  triturate. 

Take  the  millstones  ^nd  grind  mcnl.     Is.  xlvii.  2. 


Fierce  famine  is  your  lot  for  this  misdeed, 
Reduc'd  to  grind  the  plates  on  which  you  feed. 

Drydejt. 

2.  To  wear  down,  smooth,  or  shai-pen  by 
friction;  to  make  smooth,  sharp,  or  pointed; 
to  rub  one  thing  against  another;  to  whet; 
to  grate.  'I  have  ground  the  axe  myself.' 
Shak. 

{He)  gan  to  grind 
His  grated  teeth  for  great  disdain.  Spenser. 

3.  To  oppress  by  severe  exactions;  to  afflict 
cruelly;  to  harass;  as,  to  grind  the  faces  of 
the  poor. 

Now  Roman  is  to  Roman 

More  hateful  than  a  foe. 
And  the  tribunes  beard  the  high 

And  the  fathers  the  low.  Macantay. 

4.  To  prepare  for  examination;  to  instruct; 
as,  lie  is  grinding  rae  in  Greek.  [University.] 

5.  To  instruct  in ;  to  teach.  '  A  pack  of 
humbugs  and  quacks,  that  weren't  fit  to 
get  their  living,  but  by  grinding  Latin  and 
Greek.'  Thackeray.  [University.]— 6.  To 
prepare  one's  self  in  by  study;  to  acquire  by 
study;  as,  to  grind  Greek.  [University.] 

Grind  (grind),  v.i.  1.  To  perform  the  act  or 
operation  of  grinding;  to  move  a  mill,  or 
some  object  regarded  as  resembling  a  mill. 

Fetter'd  they  send  thee 
Into  the  common  prison,  there  to  grijid 
Among  the  slaves  and  asses.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  moved  or  rubbed  together,  as  in 
the  operation  of  grinding;  as,  the  grinding 
jaws.  —  3.  To  be  ground  or  pulverized  by 
friction;  as,  corn  will  not  grind  well  before 
it  is  dry. — 4.  To  be  polished  or  sharpened 
by  friction ;  as,  glass  grinds  smooth ;  steel 
grinds  to  a  fine  edge.— 5.  To  work  up  for  an 
examination;  to  study.  [University.] 

He's  a  fellow  that  gruids,  and  so  he  can't  help 
getting  some  prizes.  Farrar. 

6.  To  perform  hard  and  distasteful  work;  to 
drudge. 

Grind  (grind),  n.  The  act  of  grinding,  or 
turning  a  mill,  or  similar  machine;  the  act 
of  performing  hard  and  distasteful  work;  a 
cant  term  used  in  the  universities  for  work- 
ing up  for  an  examination  by  cramming  the 
memory  with  the  necessary  facts;  hard  study. 

'Come  along,  boys.' cries  East,  always  ready  to 
leave  the  grind,  as  he  called  it.  T.  Hughes. 

Grinder  (grind'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  grinds;  as,  (a)  one  of  the  double  teeth 
used  to  grind  or  masticate  the  food;  a  molar; 
a  tooth  in  general. 

Dear  Dr.  Johnson  loved  a  leg  of  pork. 
And  on  it  often  would  \ivs  gri7iders  work. 

Dr.  IVolcott. 

(6)  One  who  sharpens  or  polishes  cutting 
instruments,  (c)  One  who  prepares  students 
for  an  examination;  a  crammer;  a  coach; 
also,  a  hard  student.  [University.] 

Grindery  (grind'e-ri),  n.  Shoemakers'  and 
other  leather- workers'  materials.  — Grindery 
warehouse,  a  shop  where  the  materials  and 
tools  for  shoemakers  and  other  leather- 
workers  are  kept  on  sale. 

Grindingly  (grind'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  grind- 
ing manner;  cruelly;  harshly;  oppressively; 
harassingly.    Quart.  Rev. 

Grinding-slip  (grind'ing-slip),  n.  A  kind 
of  oil-stone;  a  hone. 

Grindle-stone  (grind'l-ston),  n.  A  grind- 
stone.   [Obsolete  and  provincial.  ] 

Such  a  light  and  metall'd  dance 

Saw  yon  never  yet  in  France  ; 

And  by  the  lead-men  for  the  nonce 

That  turn  round  hke  grindle-stones.    B.  yo7iso?l. 

Grindlet  (grind'let),  n.  A  small  ditch  or 
drain. 

Grindle-tail  (grindT-tal),  n.   An  old  name 
for  an  animal  with  a  curling  tail. 
Their  horns  are  plaguy  strong.they  push  down  palaces; 
They  toss  our  little  habitations 

Like  v/]\e\ps,hkegri?[dle-lails,vjith  their  heels  upward. 

Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Grindstone  (grind'ston),  n.  A  flat  circular 
stone  used  for  grinding  or  sharpening  tools. 
Grindstones  are  mounted  on  spindles,  and 
turned  by  a  winch-handle  or  by  machinery. 
— To  bring,  put,  or  hold  one's  no.'ie  to  the 
grindstone,  to  oppress  one ;  to  treat  one 
harshly;  also,  to  bring  one  to  justice  or  retri- 
bution; to  serve  one  out;  to  punish. 

He  would  chide  them  and  tell  them  they  might  be 
ashamed,  for  lack  of  courage,  to  suffer  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  /told  their  jioses  to  the grijtdstonc. 

North. 

Would  ten  to-morrow  suit  you  for  finally  bringing 
B.'s  }tose  to  the  grindstone  ?  Dickens. 

Grinner  (grin'er),  n.    One  who  grins. 
Grinningiy  (grin'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  grinning 
manner. 

Grint.  t   For  Grindcth.  Chaucer. 
Grinte,  t  pret.  of  .r/rmA  Ground.  Chaucer. 
Grinting.tjjpr.  Grinding;  gnashing.  Chau- 
cer. 


Gript  (grip),  n.    The  grifi'on.    See  Grype. 

Grip  (grip),  n.  [Fr.  gripper,  to  gripe,  of  Ger- 
manicorigin.  See  Gripe.]  1.  The  act  or  mode 
of  grasping  by  the  hand;  actof  holding  fast; 
specifically,  tlie  grasp  peculiar  to  any  secret 
fraternity  as  a  means  of  recognition;  as,  the 
masonic  grip;  also,  power  or  strength  in 
grasping  or  holding  fast;  as,  what  a  grip  he 
has!  'In  the  hard  (/cij)  of  his  hand.'  Tenny- 
son.—2.  That  by  which  anything  is  grasped; 
a  hilt  or  Iiandle;  as,  the  grip  of  a  sword. 

Grip  (grip),  v.t.  To  grasp  by  the  hand;  to 
gripe;  to  seize  forcibly;  to  hold  fast. 

Grip  (grip),  v.i.  Naut.  to  take  hold;  to  hold 
fast;  as,  the  anchor  grips. 

Grip,  Gripe  (grip,  grip),  n.  [A.  Sax.  grcep, 
a  furrow  or  ditch;  Sc.  grupe,  channel  in  a 
byre  for  urine.]  A  small  ditch  or  furrow;  a 
channel  to  carry  oft'  water  or  other  liquid. 

A  man  comfortably  dressed  lay  flat  on  his  back  in 
the  gripe.  jy  5  Trench. 

Grip,  Gripe  (grip,  grip),  v.t  To  trench;  to 
drain;  to  cut  into  ditches  or  furrows. 

Gripe  (grip),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  griped;  ppr. 
griping.  [A.  Sax.  grtpan,  to  gripe,  to  grasp, 
to  apprehend;  comp.  Icel.  gripa,  greipti, 
D.  grijpen,  Goth,  greipan,  G.  greifen,  O.G. 
grijan,  to  seize,  from  same  roof!  as  grab 
(which  see).  ]  1.  To  catch  with  the  hand  and 
to  clasp  closely  with  the  fingers;  to  hold 
tight  or  close;  to  clutch. 

He  that  speaks  do\.\\  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist, 
Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action 
"With  wrinkled  brows.  Shak. 

2.  To  seize  and  hold  fast;  to  embrace  closely. 

He  had  griped  the  monarchy  in  a  stricter  and  faster 
hold.  yer.  Taylor. 

3.  To  clench;  to  tighten. 

Unlucky  Welsted  !  thy  unfeeling  master. 

The  more  thou  ticklest,  gripes  his  hand  the  faster. 

Pope. 

1.  To  give  pain  to  the  bowels  of,  as  if  by 
pressure  or  contraction.— 5.  To  pinch;  to 
straiten;  to  distress;  to  oppress.  'How  inly 
sorrow  gripes  his  soul. '  Shak. 

A  disposition  is  everywhere  exhibited  by  men  in 
office  to  gripe  and  squeeze  ail  submitted  to  their 
authority.  Brougham. 

Gripe  (grip),  v.i.  l.  To  take  fast  hold  of  any- 
thing with  or  as  with  the  hand;  to  clasp 
anything  closely  with  the  fingers.  —  2.  To 
get  money  by  hard  bargains  or  mean  exac- 
tions; as,  a.  griping  miser. — 3.  To  suffer  gri]>- 
ing  pains.— 4.  Naut.  to  lie  too  close  to  the 
wind,  as  a  ship. 

Gripe  (grip),  n.  1.  Grasp;  seizure;  fast  hold 
with  the  hand  or  paw  or  with  the  arms;  also, 
power  or  strength  in  grasping  or  holding 
fast. 

Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown. 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  g  ripe.  Shak. 

2.  Squeeze;  pressure. 

Fired  with  this  thought  at  once  he  strained  the  breast; 
'Tis  true  the  hardened  breast  resists  the  gripe. 

Dryden. 

3.  Oppression;  cruel  exaction;  as,  a  usurer's 
gripe. — i.  Affliction;  pinching  distress;  as, 
the  gripe  of  poverty. 

Adam,  at  the  news. 
Heart-struck  with  chWVms gripe  of  sorrow  stood. 
That  all  his  senses  bound.  Milton. 

5.  t  A  raiser. 

Let  him  be  a  bawd,  5.gripe,  an  usurer,  a  villain. 

Burton. 

6.  A  lever  to  press  against  a  wheel  to  retard 
or  stop  its  motion;  a  brake. — 7.  In  med. 
(especially  in  ■pi.')  a  kind  of  pinching  inter- 
mittent pain  in  the  intestines,  of  the  cha- 
racter of  that  which  accompanies  diarrhoea; 
colic— 8.  Naut.  {a)  the  forefoot  or  piece  of 
timber  which  terminates  the  keel  at  the 
fore-end.  (6)  The  compass  or  sharpness  of 
a  ship's  stem  under  water,  chiefly  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  stem,  (c)  pi.  An  assem- 
blage of  ropes,  dead-eyes,  and  hooks,  fas- 
tened to  ring-bolts  in  the  deck  to  secure  the 
boats. 

Gripe  t  (grip),  n.    A  griflin.    See  Grype. 

Gripeful  (grip'tul),  a.    Disposed  to  gripe. 

Gripe-penny  (grip'pen-ni),  n.  A  niggard;  a 
miser.  Mackenzie. 

Griper  (grip'er),  n.  One  who  gripes;  an  op- 
pressor; an  extortioner. 

Gripe's-eggt  (gripz'eg),  n.  A  griffin  or  vul- 
ture's egg :  a  technical  name  for  one  of  the 
vessels  used  by  alchemists. 

Gripingly  (grip'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  gripiiig  or 
oppressive  manner;  with  a  griping  pain  ui 
the  intestines. 

Griple,  a.    See  Gripple. 

Gripleness,  n.   See  Grippleness. 

Grippal  (grip'al),  a.  Gripple;  rapacious. 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Grippe  (grip),  n.  A  French  term  applied  to 
various  epidemic  forms  of  catarrh. 

Gripper  (grip'er),  n.  1.  An  Irish  term  for  a 
process-server  or  sheriff's  officer;  a  bailiff. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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2.  In  printing,  one  of  the  fingers  on  an  im- 
pression cylinder  which  seize  the  paper  by 
one  edge  and  carry  it  to,  and  sometimes 
tliroush,  the  press. 

Grippie,  Grippy  (grip'i),  a.  Avaricious; 
disposed  to  defraud.  [Scotch.] 

Grippie  (grip'i),  71.  [Dim.  of  i/rip.]  A  grip. 
—(ri-ippie  for  grippie,  gripe  for  gripe  ;  fair 
play  in  wrestling.  [Scotch.] 

Grippie, t  Griplet  (grip'i),  a.  [From  stem  of 
yrip,  gripe,  grab.]    1.  Griping;  tenacious. 
On  his  shield  he  i^ripfle  hold  did  lay.  Spetiser. 

2.  Grasping;  greedy;  oppressive;  covetous. 

It  is  easy  to  observe  that  none  are  so  grippie  and 
hard-fisted  as  the  childless.  Bp.  Hall. 

Grippie,  t  Griplet  (grip'i),  n.  A  grip;  a 
grasp. 

Ne  ever  Artegall  his^r:>*^  strong: 

For  any  thinge  would  slacke,  but  still  upon  him  hong. 

Spejtser. 

Gripple-minded  (grip'l-mind-ed),  a.  Of  a 
gi'ipiug,  tenacious,  greedy,  or  miserly  dispo- 
sition. 

0  Cyrus,  how  many  z\o^&-\\^x\'\gA,  gripple-ntijided 
Christians  shall  once  be  choked  in  judgement  with 
the  example  of  thy  just  munificence  1      Bp.  Hall. 

Grippleness.t  Griplenesst  (gripl-nes),  n. 
The  iiuality  of  being  griple;  grasping  dispo- 
sition. 

Griquas  (gre'kwiis),  n.  pi.  A  South  African 
breed  of  lialf-castes,  occupying  the  banks  of 
the  Orange  River,  resulting  from  the  inter- 
course between  the  Dutch  settlers  and  Hot- 
tentot and  Bush  women.  Part  are  Christians 
and  considerably  civilized,  being  successful 
agriculturists  and  cattle-breeders.  They 
have  a  thriving  settlement  called  Griqua- 
town,  530  miles  north-east  of  Cape  Town. 

Gris.tn.  [Fr.,  gray.]  A  kind  of  fur.  Chaxi- 
cer. 

Grisaille  (gres-al'),  n.  [Fr.  gris,  gray.]  A 
style  of  painting  in  various  gray  tints  em- 
ployed to  represent  solid  bodies  in  relief, 
such  as  friezes,  mouldings,  ornaments  of 
cornices,  bas-reliefs,  &c. 

Grisambert  (gris-am'ber),  n.  Ambergris. — 
G?'£sct)/i6(;r-sief[iHe(/,flavoured  with  the  steam 
of  melted  ambergris. 

Beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  game, 
In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boiled, 
Grisamber-sleavted.  Ulillott. 

Grise  t  (gres),  n.  A  step  or  range  of  steps. 
See  Gree. 

which  as  a..^rise  or  step  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  your  favour.  Sltak. 

Grise  (gris),  n.    [See  Grice.]   A  swine. 

GriseOUS  (gris'e-us),  a.  [L.L.  griseus,  gray, 
grizzled ;  Fr.  gris,  gray.  ]  White,  mottled 
with  black  or  brown ;  grizzled ;  grizzly. 
Maunder. 

Grisette  (gri-zef),  n.  [Fr. ,  dim.  of  gris,  0.  G. 
grts,  gray,  originally  a  sort  of  gray  woollen 
fabric,  much  used  for  dresses  by  women  of 
the  inferior  classes:  so  called  from  its  gray 
colour.]  A  girl  or  young  married  woman 
of  tlie  working-class  in  France;  more  com- 
monly, a  belle  of  the  working-class  given  to 
gaiety  and  gallantry;  a  young  female  ser- 
vant of  loose  morals. 

She  was  the  handsomest  ^r:jr//<?  I  ever  saw.  Slerfce. 

GrisMn  t  ( gris'kin ),  ?!..  [Dim.  from  grise  or 
yrice.    See  GRICE.]   The  spine  of  a  hog. 

Grislea  (gris'le-a),  n.  [After  G.  Grisley,  a 
Portuguese  botanist.  ]  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  nat.  order  Lythracea;,  containing  but  one 
species,  G.  secunda,  a  native  of  Venezuela 
and  New  Granada.  It  is  a  shrub  with  oppo- 
site entire  leaves  and  rather  large  flowers 
in  axillary  cymes,  but  is  of  no  special  im- 
portance or  interest.  The  Old  World  plant 
formerly  known  as  G.  tomentosa  is  now  re- 
ferred to  another  genus  (Woodfordia). 

Grisled  (griz'ld),  a.  Of  a  mixed  colour; 
grizzled. 

1  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  saw  in  a  dream,  and  be- 
hold, the  rams  which  leaped  upon  the  cattle  were 
ringstraked,  speckled,  and  grisled.     Gen.  xxxi.  lo. 

Grisliness  (grizH-nes),  n.  Quality  of  being 
grisly  or  horrible. 

Grisly  (grizli),  a.  [A.  Sax.  grislic,  grisenlic, 
from  grtsan  or  dgrtsan,  to  dread,  to  fear 
greatly ;  allied  to  G.  grdsslich,  horrible, 
dreadful,  ghastly;  grausen,  grmien,  horror; 
grieseln,  to  shudder.  Akin  to  B.  grew, 
gme,  grewsome.]  Frightful;  horrible;  ter- 
rible ;  grim ;  as,  a  grisly  countenance ;  a 
grisly  spectre. 

While  the  burghers  and  barons  of  the  north  were 
building  their  dark  streets  and  grisly  castles  of  oak 
and  sandstone  the  merchants  of  Venice  were  cover- 
ing their  palaces  with  porphyry  and  gold.  Ruskin. 

—  Ghastly,  Grim,  Grisly,  Haggard.  See 
under  Ghastly. 

Grisly  (griz'U),  a.  Gray;  grizzled.  See 
Grizzly. 


Grison  (gri'sun),  n.  [Fr.,  gray,  gray-haired, 
from  gris,  gray.  ]  A  South  American  animal 
of  the  weasel  kind,  Gulo  vittatus  or  Galictis 
vittata,  a  little  larger  than  a  weasel.  It  is 
remarkable  for  being  black  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  body  and  nearly  white  aljove. 
It  is  very  amusing  in  captivity.  Called  also 
Uuron. 

Grisons  (gre'sunz),  n.pl.  In  geog.  (a)  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  Swiss  Alps. 
(6)  The  largest  and  most  eastern  of  the 
Swiss  cantons. 

Grist  (grist),  n.  [A.  Sax.  grist,  a  grinding, 
from  grindan,  to  grind.  See  Grind.]  1.  That 
which  is  ground;  corn  ground;  that  which 
is  ground  at  one  time;  as  much  grain  as  is 
carried  to  the  mill  at  one  time,  or  the  meal 
it  produces. 

Get. ^risl  to  the  mill  to  have  plenty  in  store.  Ttisser. 
2.  Supply ;  provision.  Sioift.  —  To  bring 
grist  to  the  mill,  to  be  a  source  of  profit;  to 
bring  profitable  business  into  one's  hands. 

The  computation  of  degrees,  in  all  matrimonial 
causes,  is  wont  to  be  made  according  to  the  rules 
of  that  law,  because  it  brirtgs grist  to  tlte  mill. 

Ayliffe. 

Gristle  (gris'l),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gristel,  gristle; 
akin  to  grist,  being  named  from  the  grind- 
ing or  crunching  in  eating  it.]  In  anat.  a 
smooth,  solid,  elastic  substance  in  animal 
boilies,  giving  support  with  a  certain  elasti- 
city to  various  parts,  as  in  the  nose,  ears, 
larynx,  trachea,  and  sternum,  and  covering 
the  ends  of  all  bones  which  are  united  by 
movable  articulations;  cartilage. 

Gristly  (gris'li),  a.  Consisting  of  gristle; 
like  gristle ;  cartilaginous ;  as,  the  gristly 
rays  of  fins  connected  by  membranes. 

Grist-mill  (grist'mil),  n.  A  mill  for  grinding 
grain. 

Grit  (grit),  n.  [A.  Sax.  grytt,  grytta,  flour, 
bran,  great,  sand,  gravel,  grfit,  meal;  comp. 
E.  grout,  groats.  Allied  words  occur  in 
almost  all  the  Teutonic  tongues  as  well  as 
in  the  Celtic  and  Slavonic.  Comp.  Icel. 
grjot,  stones,  rubble ;  D.  grut,  groats;  G. 
gries,  grit,  griitze,  groats  ;  Sw.  griis,  grit ; 
Dan.  grytte,  to  bruise,  to  grate ;  W.  grut, 
grud,  grit,  gritty.]  1.  The  coarse  part  of 
meal. — 2.  Oats  hulled  or  coarsely  ground; 
groats:  usually  in  the  plural.— 3.  Sand  or 
gravel ;  rough  hard  particles.  — 4.  In  geol. 
any  hard  sandstone  in  which  the  component 
grains  of  ciuartz  are  less  rounded  or  sharper 
than  in  ordinary  sandstones  ;  as.  millstone 
grit;  grindstone  grit.  —  5.  Structure  of  a  stone 
in  regard  to  fineness  and  closeness  or  their 
opposites;  as,  a  hone  of  fine  grit. — 6.  Firm- 
ness of  mind;  courage;  spirit;  resolution; 
determination;  pluck.    [United  States.] 

If  he  hadn't  a  had  the  clear  grit  in  him,  and 
showed  his  teeth  and  claws,  they'd  a  nullified  him 
so  you  wouldn't  see  a  grease  spot  of  him  no  more. 

Halibitrtoit. 

7.t  A  kind  of  crab.  Holland. 
Grit  (grit),  a.    Great.  [Scotch.] 

He  has  sae  monie  takin'  arts, 
Wi'^r;/an' sma".  Bums. 

Grit  (grit),  v.i.  To  give  forth  a  grating 
soimd,  as  of  sand  under  the  feet;  to  grate; 
to  grind. 

The  sanded  floor  thatgrits  beneath  the  tread. 

Golds/iiitk. 

Grit  (grit),  v.t.  To  grate;  to  grind;  as,  to 
grit  the  teeth.  [CoUoq.] 

Grith  t  (grith),  re.  [A.  Sax.  and  Icel.  grith, 
peace,  treaty,  security:  properly  a  Scandi- 
navian word.  ]  Agreement. 

Grit-rock,  Grit-stone  (grit'rok,  grit'st6n),n. 
See  Grit,  4. 

Grittie  (grit'i),  a.  In  her.  a  term  applied  to 
the  field  when  composed  equally  of  metal 
and  colour. 

Grittiliess(grit'i-nes), n.  Thestateorquality 

of  being  gritty. 
Gritty  (grit'i),  a.   1.  Containing  sand  or  grit; 

consisting  of  grit ;  full  of  hard  particles ; 

sandy.  —2.  Courageous  and  resolute.  [United 

States.  ] 

Gri'vet  (griv'et),  re.  A  small  green-gray  Abys- 
sinian monkey,  belonging  to  thegenus  Cerco- 
pithecus,  with  a  large  patch  of  long  whitish 
hairs  reaching  down  each  side  of  the  head 
like  whiskers.  The  common  monkey  which 
sits  on  a  barrel-organ  and  performs  certain 
actions  is  either  a  vervet  or  grivet.  Some- 
times called  Tola. 

Gri'Wennick  (gri-ven'ik),  re.  A  silver  coin  of 
Russia,  equal  to  10  copecks,  or  3f  (J.  sterling. 

Grize  (grez),  »t.  Same  as  Grise,  a  step  or 
range  of  steps. 

Grizelin  (griz'e-lin).   See  Gridelin. 
Grizzle  (griz'l),  re.    [Fr.  gris,  G.  gries,  gray.  ] 

Gray ;  a  gray  colour ;  a  mixture  of  white 

and  black. 


O  thou  dissembling  cub  I  what  wilt  thou  be 

When  time  hath  sow'd  agrizzle  on  thy  case?  Sltak. 

Grizzled  (griz'ld),  a.  Gray;  of  a  mixed 
colour. 

Grizzly,  Grisly  (griz'li),  a.  Somewhat  gray; 
grayish. 

Living  creatures  do  change  their  hair  with  age, 
turning  to  be  gray  and  white,  as  is  seen  in  men. 
though  some  earlier  and  some  later,  ...  in  olil 
squirrels  that  \.\ixw  grizzly.  Bacon. 

—Grizzly  orgrisly  bear,  alarge  and  ferocious 
bear  of  Western  North  America,  the  Ui  sus 
fcrox  or  horribilis.  See  Bear. 
Groan  (gron),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  grdnian,  grdnan, 
to  groan.  Probably  imitative.  Comp.  A.  Sax. 
grunan,  to  grunt ;  W.  grwn,  a  groan ;  Fr. 
gronder,  to  grunt,  groan,  grumble.]  1.  To 
breathe  with  a  deep  murmuring  sound ; 
to  utter  a  mournful  voice,  as  in  pain  or 
sorrow;  to  utter  a  deep,  low-toned,  moan- 
ing sound;  to  sigh;  as,  a  nation  groans  under 
the  weight  of  taxes. 

For  we  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being 
burdened.  2  Cor.  v.  4. 

2.  To  long  or  strive  after  something  with  deep 
earnestness,  and  as  if  with  groans. 

Nothing  but  holy,  pure  and  clear, 

Or  that  vjhxi^Xx  grcaneth  to  be  so.      G.  Herbert. 

Groan  (gron),  n.  A  low,  moaning  sound; 
usually,  a  deep,  mournful  sound  uttered  in 
pain,  sorrow,  or  anguish;  frequently,  a  deep, 
murmuring  sound  uttered  in  disapprobation 
or  derision;  the  opposite  of  cheer;  as,  the 
speaker  was  received  with  groans. 

Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder. 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain.  Shaik. 

Groan  (gron),  v.t.  To  act  upon  in  some  way 
by  groans,  as  to  silence  by  groaning;  as,  the 
speaker  was  groaned  down. 

Groaner  (gron'er),  n.   One  who  groans. 

Groanful(gr6n'ful),  a.  Sad;  inducing  groans. 

Groanin'-maut(gr6n'in-mat),  n.  Groaning- 
malt,  that  is  drink,  as  ale  or  spirits,  pro- 
vided against  a  woman's  confinement,  and 
drunk  by  the  women  assembled  on  the  oc- 
casion. [Scotch.] 

Wha  will  buy  my  groaniiC-maittl  Burns. 

Groat  (grot),  n.  [D.  groot,  G.  grot,  that  is, 
great,  a  great  piece  orcein:  so  called  because 
before  this  piece  was  coined  by  Edward  III. 
the  English  had  no  silver  coin  larger  than  a 
penny.]  1.  An  old  English  coin  and  money  (jf 
account,  equal  to  f  ourpence ;  hence,  colloqui- 
ally, fourpence,  or  a  fourpenny  piece. — 2.  A 
proverbial  term  for  a  small  sum. 

Imagine  a  person  of  quality  to  marry  a  woman  much 
his  inferior,  and  without  agroat  to  her  fortune. 

Swift. 

Groats  (grots),  n.  pi.  [A.  Sax.  grdtan,  groats; 
comp.  grout,  and  see  GRIT.]  Oats  or  wheat 
that  has  the  busks  taken  off. 
Grobman  (grob'man),  71.     A  name  for  the 
sea-bream  (which  see). 

Grocer  (gro'ser), '/!.  [A  better  spelling  would 
be  grosser,  since  the  word  originally  meant 
one  who  sold  things  in  the  gross  or  in  large 
quantities ;  0.  Fr.  grossier,  one  who  sells 
wares  by  wholesale,  from  gros,  great.]  A 
trader  who  deals  in  tea,  sugar,  spices,  coffee, 
liciui;rs,  fruits,  &c. 

Grocer's-itch  (gro'serz-ich),  n.  A  disease,  a 
variety  of  eczema  impetiginoides,  produced 
in  grocers  and  persons  working  in  sugar- 
refineries  by  the  irritation  of  sugar. 

Grocery  (gro'se-ri).  n.  ].  A  grocer's  shop. 
[United  States.]  — 2.  The  commodities  sold 
by  grocers:  usually  in  the  plural. 

Many  cart-loads  of  wine,  grocery,  and  tobacco. 

Clarendon. 

Groche,t  v.t.  To  grudge;  to  murnmr. 
Chaucer. 

Groff.t  a.  [From  root  of  grovel  (which  see).] 
Grovelling;  flat  on  the  ground;  low;  pros- 
trate. 

And  with  that  word,  withouten  more  respite 
They  fallen  groff,  and  crien  pitously.  Chaucer. 

Grog  (grog),  re.  [From  '  Old  Grog, '  a  nickname 
given  to  Admiral  Vernon,  who  introduced 
the  beverage,  from  his  wearing  a  grogram 
cloak  in  rough  weather,]  A  mixture  of 
spirit  and  water  not  sweetened:  more  par- 
ticularly applied  to  lum  and  water  cold 
witliout  sugar;  also  used  as  a  general  term 
for  strong  drink. 

Grog-blossom  (gi'og'blos-sum),  re.  A  red- 
ness or  pimple  on  the  nose  or  face  of  men 
who  drink  ardent  spirits  to  excess. 

Groggery  (grog'e-ri),  n.  A  place  where 
gri>g  and  other  liquors  are  sold  and  drunk. 
[Ainerican.] 

Grogginess  (grog'i-nes),  re.  The  state  of  being 
groggy  or  staggering;  tipsiness:  especially,  in 
farriery,  a  tenderness  or  stiffness  in  the 
foot  of  a  horse  or  weakness  in  the  forelegs. 
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which  causes  him  to  move  in  a  hobbling, 
staggering  manner,  often  produced  by  mucli 
movement  on  hard  ground. 
Groggy  (grog'i),  a.  1.  Overcome  with  grog, 
so  as  to  stagger  or  stumble;  tipsy.  [Slang.] 
Hence— 2,  In  farriery,  moving  in  an  uneasy, 
hobbling  manner,  owing  to  tenderness  oi:  the 
feet;  said,  specifically,  of  a  horse  that  bears 
wholly  on  its  heels.— 3.  Acting  or  moving 
like  a  man  overcome  with  grog ;  stupefied 
and  staggering  from  blows  and  exhaustion: 
said  of  prize-fighters.  [Slang.] 

Cuff  comin,^  up  full  of  pluck,  but  quite  reeling  and 
^^oggy,  the  Fig. merchant  put  in  his  left  as  usual  on 
his  adversary's  nose,  and  sent  him  down  for  the  last 
time.  Thackeray. 

Grogram,  Grogran  (grog'ram,  grog'ran),  n. 
[Fr.  yrosgrain,  coarse-grain,  of  a  coarse  tex- 
ture.] A  kind  of  coarse  stuff  made  of  silk 
and  mohair;  also,  a  kind  of  strong,  coarse 
silk. 

Grog-shop  (grog'shop),  n.  A  place  where 
grog  or  other  spirituous  liquors  are  sold;  a 
dram-shop. 

Groin  (groin),  n.  [Icel.  grein,  a  branch, 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  greina,  to  branch  off  or 
separate;  Sw.  gren,  a  branch,  grena,  to 
divide;  Sc.  grain,  the  branch  of  a  tree  or 
river.]  1.  Tlie  liollow  or  depression  of  tlie 
human  body  in  front  at  tlie  junction  of 
the  thigh  with  the  trunk.  — 2.  In  arch,  the 
angular  cui've  made  by  the  intersection  of 
simple  vaults  crossing  each  other  at  any 
angle.  In  Gothic  vaults  the  groins  are 
always  covered 
with  ribs,  while 
other  ril)s  are 
occasionally  ap- 
plied to  tlie 
plain  surfaces  of 
the  vaulting 
cells.  The  three 
classes  of  vault- 
ing ribs  may  be 
designated  as 
groin  ribs,  ridge 
ribs,  and  sur- 
face ribs.  The 
diagonal  ril)  is 
that  which  oc- 
cupies the  gToin 
of  a  quadripar- 
tite vault,  and 
therefore  the  diagonal  of  its  plan.  —  3.  A 
wooden  breakwater  or  frame  of  wood-work 
constructed  across  a  Ijeach  between  low 
and  high  water  to  retain  sand  or  mud 
thrown  up  by  the  tide. 

Groin  (groin),  v.t.  In  arch,  to  form  into 
groins;  to  ornament  with  groins. 

The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome. 
And ,i,'-rozjiec/  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity.  Emerson. 

Groin,  t  Groine.t  v.i.  [Fr.  grogner,  to  growl 
or  grumble,  L.  grunnio,  to  grunt.]  To  groan 
or  grunt;  to  hang  the  lip  in  discontent. 
Chaucer. 

Groin, t  Groine.t  n.  [Fr.  groin,  from  L. 
grunnio,  to  grunt.]  The  snout  of  asvrine; 
a  hanging  lip.  Chaucer. 

Groined  (groind),  a.  Having  an  angular 
curve  made  by  the  intersection  of  two  semi- 
cylinders  or  arches;  as,  a  groined  arch. — 
Groined  ceiling,  groined  roof,  a  ceiling 


E  a.  Groins. 


Gromet  for  a  Sail, 


Groined  Roof,  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

formed  by  three  or  more  intersecting  vaults, 
every  two  of  which  form  a  groin  at  the  in- 
tersection, and  all  the  groins  meet  in  a 
common  point  called  the  apex  or  summit. 
The  curved  surface  between  two  adjacent 


groins  is  termed  the  sectroid.  Groined  roofs 
are  common  to  classic  and  medieval  archi- 
tecture, but  it  is  in  the  latter  style  tliat  they 
are  seen  in  their  greatest  perfection.  In 
tills  style,  by  increasing  the  number  of  in- 
tersecting vaults,  varying  their  plans,  and 
covering  their  surface  with  ribs  and  veins, 
great  variety  and  richness  were  olitained, 
and  at  length  tlie  utmost  limit  of  complexity 
was  reached  in  the  fan  groin  tracery  vault- 
ing. 

Groining  (groining),  n.  In  arch,  same  as 
Groin. 

Gromel,  Grommel  (grom'el),  n.  See  Grom- 

WELL. 

Gromet,  Grommet  (gxom'et),  n.  [Fr.  gour- 
inette,  a  curb,  from  gourmer,  to  curb,  from 
Armor,  groin,  a  curb.]  Naut.  a  ring  for 
fastening  the  upper  edge 
of  a  sail  to  its  stay.  It  "is 
formed  by  taking  a  strand 
just  unlaid  from  a  rope, 
forming  a  ring  of  the  size 
wished  by  putting  the  end 
over  the  standing  part, 
carrying  the  long  end 
twice  round  the  ring  in 
tlie  crevices  till  tlie  ring 
is  complete,  and  then  ty- 
ing tlie  two  ends  Ijy  an  overhand  knot. — 
Shot  gromet,  a  similar  ring  used  to  contain 
shot  in  time  of  action. — Gromet  load,  a  wad 
used  in  firing  cold  shot  from  smooth-bore 
guns  when  the  elevation  is  less  than  3°.  It 
is  formed  of  a  circle  of  rope  less  in  diame- 
ter than  tlie  bore  of  the  gun  for  which  it  is 
intended,  witli  the  cross-pieces  projecting 
beyond  the  exterior  of  the  circle. 

Gromwell,  Gromil  (grom'wel,  grom'il),  n. 
[Called  also  Gromel,  Grommel,  Graymill, 
Graymillet;  Fr.  gremil — supposed  by  some 
to  be  from  L.  granummilii,  grain  of  millet, 
on  account  of  its  grains  ]  The  common 
name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Litho- 
spermum,  nat.  order  Boraginacea;,  contain- 
ing a  number  of  widely  distributed  species, 
which  are  most  numerous  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  three  of 
which  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  seeds  of 
L.  officinale  were  formerly  supposed,  from 
their  stony  hardness,  to  be  efficacious  in 
the  cure  of  gravel.  They  are  occasionally 
used  as  a  diuretic,  and  for  obviating  stran- 
gury in  the  form  of  emulsion.  The  species 
are  all  remarkable  for  the  stony  hardness  of 
the  pericarp,  which,  when  analyzed,  is  found 
to  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  earthy  mat- 
ter than  any  other  organized  substance. 

Grone.ti;. t.    To  groan;  to  grunt.  Chaucer. 

Groningenist  (gro-nin'jen-ist),  n.  Eccles. 
one  of  a  suli-sect  of  the  Anabaptists,  wliicli 
took  its  rise  in  the  territory  of  Groningen. 
The  Groningenists  held  the  opinion  that 
Judas  and  tlie  high-priests  were  blessed, 
liecause  in  the  murder  of  Jesus  they  had 
executed  the  designs  of  God. 

Gront,  t  pret.  of  (/roan.  Chaucer. 

Groom  (groni),  n.  [A  parallel  form  with 
Goth,  and  A.  Sax.  guma,  O.E.  gome,  man, 
appearing  in  bridegroom  (A.  Sax.  brtjdguina); 
Sc.  grome,  a  man,  a  warrior,  a  lover;  CD. 
grom,  a  youth;  O.E.  grome,  a  boy,  a  lover, 
a  servant.  Guma  (O.H.G.  komo)  is  the  same 
word  as  L.  homo,  a  man ;  the  r  does  not 
belong  to  the  root  and  is  a  comparatively 
late  insertion.]  1.  A  boy  or  young  man;  a 
waiter;  a  servant;  especially,  a  man  or  boy 
who  lias  the  cliarge  of  horses;  one  who  takes 
care  of  horses  or  the  stable. 

But  when  she  parted  hence  she  left  her groame 
An  yron  man,  which  did  on  her  attend.  Spenser. 

2.  One  of  several  officers  in  the  English  royal 
household;  as,  groom  of  the  stole;  groom  of 
the  chamber.— 3.  A  man  newly  married  or 
about  to  be  married;  a  bridegroom. 

The  brides  are  waked,  ^he'ir  grooms  are  drest. 

Dryden. 

Drinking  health  to  bride  ^nd  groom. 
We  wish  them  store  of  happy  days.  Te?tnysov. 

Groom  (grbm),  v.t.  To  tend  or  care  for,  as 
a  horse. 

Groomlet  (grbm 'let),  n.  A  small  groom. 
T.  Hook. 

Groom-porter  (grom'por-tSr),  n.  An  officer 
of  the  royal  household,  whose  business  was 
to  see  tlie  king's  lodging  furnished  with 
tables,  chairs,  stools,  and  firing,  as  also  to 
provide  cards,  dice,  &c.,  and  to  decide  dis- 
putes arising  at  cards,  dice,  bowling,  &c. 
He  was  allowed  to  keep  an  open  gaming 
table  at  Christmas.  The  office  was  not  abol- 
ished till  the  reign  of  George  III. 

He  will  win  you 
By  irresistible  luck,  witliin  this  fortnight 


Enough  to  buy  a  barony.    They  will  set  him 
Upmost  at  Ihe groom-porter  s  all  the  Christmas, 
And  for  the  whole  year  through,  at  every  place 
■\Vhere  there  is  play.  B.  yoiison. 

Groom's-man,  Groomsman  (gromz'man), 
n.  One  who  acts  as  attendant  on  a  bride- 
groom at  his  marriage. 

Groot  (grot),  n.  [See  Groat.]  An  old  money 
of  account  in  Bremen,  of  the  value  of  rather 
over  Id.  Seventy-one  groots  were  equal  to 
one  rix-doUar  or  thaler,  of  the  value  of 
3s.  Ud. 

Groove  (grov),  n.  [A.  Sax.  grdf,  groef,  a 
grave,  a  den,  from  grafan,  to  dig;  conip.  Icel. 
grof,  Goth,  groba,  a  pit;  D.  groeve,  a  furrow, 
a  ditch,  a  pit,  G.  grube,  a  pit,  hole,  grave, 
from  graben,  pret.  grub,  to  dig.]  1.  A  fur- 
row or  long  hollow,  such  as  is  cut  by  a  tool; 
a  rut  or  furrow,  such  as  is  formed  in  the 
gTound  or  a  rock  by  the  action  of  water;  a 
channel,  usually  an  elongated  narrow  chan- 
nel, formed  by  wliatever  agency.  Hence— 
2.  The  fixed  routine  of  one's  life.  —  3.  In 
mining,  a  shaft  or  pit  sunk  into  the  earth. 

Groove  (griiv),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  grooved;  ppr. 
grooving.  To  cut  a  groove  or  channel  in; 
to  furrow. 

Grooved  (grovd),  p.  and  a.  Channelled;  cut 
with  grooves ;  specifically,  in  bot.  marked 
with  longitudinal  ridges  or  furrows;  as,  a 
grooved  stem. 

Groover  (grov'er),  11.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  cuts  a  groove.— 2.  [Local.]   A  miner. 

Grope  (grop),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  groped;  ppr. 
groping.  [A.  Sax.  grdpian,  grdpian;  Sc. 
and  O.E.  grape,  to  feel  with  the  hands— 
closely  allied  to  gripe,  grab,  and  grasp.] 

1.  To  use  the  hands;  to  feel  with  the  hands; 
to  handle. 

Hands  they  have  and  they  shall  not  grope. 

Ps.  cxiii.  7,  ll'ickliffe's  Trans, 

2.  To  search  or  attempt  to  find  something 
in  the  dark,  or  as  a  blind  ijerson,  by  feeling; 
to  move  about  in  darkness  or  obscurity;  to 
feel  one's  way,  as  with  the  hands;  to  attempt 
anything  blindly. 

We  grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind.    Is.  lix.  lo. 

The  dying  believer  leaves  the  weeping  children  of 
mortality  to  grope  a  little  longer  among  the  miseries 
and  sensualities  of  a  worldly  life.  Buckminster. 

Grope  (grop),  v.t.  1. 1  To  seize  or  touch  with 
the  hands;  to  grasp;  to  handle;  to  feel 

I  have  touched  and  tasted  the  Lord,  and  groped 
Him  with  hands,  and  yet  unbelief  has  made  all  un- 
savoury. Rogers. 

2.  To  search  out  by  feeling  in  or  as  in  the 
dark,  or  as  a  blind  person;  as,  we  groped 
our  way  at  midnight. 

But  Strephon,  cautious,  never  meant 

The  bottom  of  the  pan  to  grope.  Swift. 

3.  To  attempt  to  discover;  to  make  examina- 
tion of;  to  try;  to  sound. 

How  \  igilant  to  grope  men's  thoughts,  and  to  pick 
out  somewhat  whereof  they  might  complain. 

Hayioard. 

Groper  (grop'er),  n.  One  who  gropes;  one 
who  feels  his  way  in  the  dark,  or  searches 
by  feeling. 

Gropingly  (grop'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  groping 
manner. 

Groroilite  (gro'roil-it)  n.  In  mineral,  earthy 
manganese,  found  near  Giroroi  in  France, 
and  occurring  in  roundish  masses,  of  a 
brownish-black  colour  and  reddish-brown 
streak.  Dana. 

Gros  (gro),  M.  [Fr.,  thick,  strong.]  A  fabric, 
usually  of  silk,  of  a  strong  texture;  as,  gros 
lie  Naples,  gros  de  Tours,  gros  de  Berlin,  &c., 
all  strong  fabrics. 

Gros'beak,  n.   See  Gkossbeak. 

Groscll^  (gro'shen),  n.  [From  L.L.  grossus, 
thicken  opposition  to  ancient  thin  lead 
coins.]  A  German  coin  equal  to  a  little 
over  \d.  English.  Ten  groscliens  make  one 
mark,  which  is  wortli  a)  jout  l.s.  English.  Tlie 
grosciien  is  divided  into  10  pfennige.  The 
oldest  gi'oschens  known  were  struck  at 
Treves  in  1104. 

Grosert.   See  Grossart. 

Gross  (gros),  a.  [Fr.  gros,  L.l.  grossus;  of 
doubtful  connections.]  1.  Thick;  bulky; 
particularly  applied  to  animals,  fat;  cor- 
pulent; large;  great;  as,  a  gross  body.  'Two 
gross  volumes. '  Baker.  [Formerly  used  of 
size  in  general.] 

The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.  S^ca^. 

2.  Coarse;  rough;  not  fine  or  delicate;  as, 
gross  sculpture;  gross  features.— 3.  Coarse, 
in  a  figurative  sense ;  rough ;  vulgar ;  in- 
delicate; obscene;  impure;  sensual:  applying 
either  to  persons  or  things. 

Belial  came  last,  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 
Fell  not  from  heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love 
Vice  for  itself.  Milton. 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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The  terms  which  are  delicate  in  one  a[je  become 
£ross  in  the  next.  Macautay. 

4.  Great ;  palpable  ;  enormous ;  shameful ; 
llagraut;  as,  a  (//-oss  mistake;  (/('06v{  injustice. 

We  live  in  a  highly  civilized  state  of  society,  in 
which  intelligence  is  so  rapidly  diffused  by  means  of 
the  press  and  tlie  post  onice,  that  any  ^ross  act  of 
oppression  committed  in  any  part  of  our  island  is  in 
a  few  hours  discussed  by  millions.  Macaulay. 

5.  Thick;  dense;  not  attenuated;  not  refined 
or  pure;  as,  a  gross  medium;  gross  air;  ijross 
elements. — 6.  Not  easily  roused  or  excited; 
not  sensitive  in  perception  orfeeling;  stupid; 
dull. 

Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear. 

Milton. 

7.  Wliole;  entire;  total;  as,  the  gross  sum, 
or  gross  amount,  as  opposed  to  a  sum  or 
amount  consisting  of  separate  or  specified 
parts,  or  to  a  sum  or  amount  from  which 
a  deduction  has  been  made.— Gross  weiglit, 
the  weight  of  merchandise  or  goods,  with 
tlie  dust  and  dross,  the  bag,  cask,  chest, 
&c. ,  in  which  they  are  contained.  After  an 
allowance  of  tare  and  tret  is  deducted,  the 
remainder  is  denominated  7ieat  or  7iett 
weight. 

Gross  (gros),  n.  1.  Tlie  main  body;  the  chief 
part;  tlie  bulk;  the  mass;  as,  the  gross  of 
the  people. 

Remember,  son, 
You  are  a  general;  other  wars  require  you; 
For  see  the  Saxon  gross  begins  to  move.  Dryden. 

2.  Literally,  the  gross  or  great  hundred;  the 
number  of  twelve  dozen ;  twelve  times 
twelve;  as,  a  gross  of  bottles.  It  never  has 
the  plural  form;  as.yZue  gross  or  ten  gross. 
— A  great  gross,  twelve  gross  or  Hi  dozen. 
—In  the  gross,  in  gross,  in  the  bulk,  or  the 
undivided  whole;  all  parts  taken  together. 
— Adoowson  in  gross,  in  law,  an  advowson 
separated  from  tlie  property  of  a  manor,  and 
annexed  to  the  person  of  its  owner.-  Co/fi- 
7non  in  gross,  in  law,  a  common  annexed  to 
a  man's  person,  and  not  appurtenant  to  land. 
—  Villain  in  gross,  in  .feudal  law,  a  villain 
or  servant  wlio  did  not  belong  to  the  land, 
but  immediately  to  the  person  of  the  lord, 
and  was  transferable  by  deed,  like  chattels, 
from  one  owner  to  anotlier. 
Grossart,  Grosert  (groz'art,  groz'ert),  n. 
[Ft.  groseille,  from  G.  kraiisel,  in  tlie  com- 
pound word  krciuselbeere,  a  gooseberry.  See 
Gooseberry.]  A  gooseberry.  Called  also 
Groset.  [Scotch.] 

Grossbeak,  Grosbeak  (gros'bek),  (i.  [Gross, 
tliick,  and  beak.] 
A  name  common 
to  several  inses- 
sorial  birds  of 
different  genera, 
distinguislied  by 
the  thickness  of 
the  bill,  which 
is  convex  above, 
and  so  strong  as 
to  enable  the 
birds,  though  of 
small  size,  to 
break  the  stones 
of  cheiTies,olives, 
&c.  In  appear- 
anc3  they  resemble  the  finches,  to  whose 
family  (Fringillidse)  tliey  in  general  belong. 
The  hawthorn  grossbeak  or  hawfinch  is  the 
Coccothraustes  vulgaris.  The  green  gross- 
beak  or  greenfinch  is  the  C.  Moris.  The 
pine  grossbeak  is  the  Loxia  enucleator.  The 
grenadier  grossbeak  is  the  Pyromclana  orix. 
The  cardinal  grossbeak  is  tlie  Cardinalis 
virginianus  or  Lnxia  Cardinalis  of  Lin- 
naeus. Tliese  birds  are  in  general  shy 
and  solitary,  chiefly  living  in  woods  at  a 
distance  from  the  habitations  of  man. 
The  green  grossbeak  is  common  in  every 
part  of  Britain,  and  may  be  seen  in  every 
hedge,  especially  in  winter. 
Gross-fed  (gros 'fed),  a.  Fed  or  sup- 
ported grossly,  or  by  gross  food. 
Gross-headed  (gros'hed-ed),  a.  Having 
a  thick  skull;  stupid. 

This  was  it,  to  pluck  out  of  the  heads  of  his  ad- 
mirers the  conceit  that  all  who  are  not  prelatical 
are  gross-i.eaded,  thick-witted,  illiterate,  shal- 
low. Miltoii. 

Grossification  (gros'i-fi-ka"shon),  n. 
Tlie  act  of  making  gross  or  thick,  or  state 
of  becoming  gross  or  thick;  especially, 
in  hut.  a  term  applied  to  tlie  swelling  of 
the  ovary  of  plants  after  fertilization. 

Grossify  (gros'i-f i),  v.t.  and  i.  [E.  gross, 
and  L.  /acio,  to  make.]  To  make  gross 
or  thick:  to  become  gross  or  thick. 

Grossly  (gros'li),  ado.  In  a  gross  manner; 
gi-eatly;  without  delicacy;  coarsely;  rudely; 
shamefully;  vulgarly. 


Green  Grossbeak 
{Coccothraustes  chloris). 


An  offender,  who  has  so  grossly  offended  the  laws. 

yunms. 

I  would  be  understood  to  speak  not  philosophically 
ami  properly  h^tgrossly,  and  according  to  such  con- 
ceptions as  vuli;ar  people  would  be  apt  to  frame. 

Sir  I.  Neiutoii. 

Crossness  (gros'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  gross ;  greatness ;  coarseness ;  in- 
delicacy; rudeness;  vulgarity. 

Vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  \\sgross. 
Jtess.  Bnrke. 

Grossulaceas,  Grossulariace83  (gros-u-Ia'- 
se-e,  gros-ii-la'ri-a"se-e),  n.  [L.L.  grossula, 
a  gooseberry.  See  Grossart.]  A  tribe  of 
the  nat.  order  Saxifragaceai,  comprehending 
the  gooseberry  and  currant  of  gardens;  and 
consisting,  in  fact,  of  only  one  genus.  Kibes. 
See  Gooseberry,  Kibes. 

Grossulaceous  (gros-u-la'she-us),  a.  In  lot. 
of  or  iiertainiiig  to  the  Grossulacea3. 

Grossular  igros'u-ler),  a.  [L.L,  grossula,  a 
gooseberry.  SeeGROSSART.  ]  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  a  gooseberry ;  as,£t™ssi(fargarnet. 

Grossular,  Grosstilaire  (gros'u-ler,  gros-ii- 

lar'),».  A  rare  translucent  mineral,  a  variety 
of  the  dodecaliedral  garnet,  found  in  Siberia: 
so  named  from  its  green  colour,  resembling 
that  of  the  gooselierry. 
Grossularite  (gros'u-ler-it),  n.  Same  as 
Grossular. 

Grot.t  n.  A  groat;  a  coin  worth  foiu'pence. 
Chaucer. 

Grot  (grot),  ?i.  Same  as  Grotto.  [Poetical.] 
Grotesque  (gro-tesk'),  a.  [Fr.,  from  the 
style  of  the  paintings  found  in  the  ancient 
crypts  and  grottos.]  1.  Resembling  tlie  fig- 
ures found  in  grottos;  wildly  formed;  whim- 
sical ;  extravagant ;  of  irregular  forms  and 
proportions;  ludicrous;  antic;  as,,  grotesque 
paintings;  grotesque  designs. 

The  champain  head 
Of  a  deep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild. 
Access  denied.  Milton. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  artificial  grotto-woi'k, 
decorated  with  rock-work,  shells,  etc. 

Grotesque  (gro-tesk'),  n.  1.  A  capricious 
variety  of  arabesque  ornamentation,  which, 
as  a  whole,  has  no  type  in  nature,  the  parts 
of  animals,  plants,  and  other  incongruous 
elements  being  combined  together;  used  by 
the  Konians  in  decorative  painting  and  re- 
vived by  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance.  [In 
this  sense  written  also  Grottesqve.  ]  See 
Arabesque.— 2.  Whimsical  figures  or  scen- 
ery.   ' Phantasms  or  (/roiesi/ttes. '  liuskin.— 

3.  Artificial  grotto-work.  [  In  this  sense 
written  also  Grottesque.'^—i.  A  squat-shaped 
printing  type. 

Grotesquely  (gro-tesk'li),  adv.  In  a  gro- 
tesque manner. 

Grotesqueness  (gro-tesk'nes),  n.  State  or 
quality  of  Ijeiiig  grotesque. 

Fancies,  however  e.vtravagant  in  grotesquejiess  of 
shadow  nr  shape.  Kitskin. 

Grotesquery  (gro-tesk'S-ri),  n.  [Formed  on 
ty\ie  oicliicanery,  trickery,  if oolerg,  &c.]  The 
act  of  indulging  in  grotesque  whims  or  an- 
tics; grotesque  conduct;  a  grotesque  action; 
an  embodiment  or  expression  of  grotesque- 
ness. 

His  (Prof.  Wilson's)  rane^e  of  power  is  extraordin- 
ary :  from  the  nicest  subtleties  of  feminine  tenderness, 
he  passes  at  will  to  the  wildest  animal  riot  and  the 
most  dar'm^  grotesqjteries  of  humour. 

Cha7}ibers's  Ency. 

Grotta  (grot'ta),  n.    A  grotto. 

Let  it  be  turned  to  s.grotla  or  place  of  shade.  Bacojt. 

Grottesque(grot-tesk'),ii.  See  Grotesque, )». 
Grotto  (grot'to),  n.  pi.  Grottos  or  Grottoes 

(grot'toz).  [Fr.  grolte.  It.  grotta,  from  L. 
crypta,  Gi.  krypte,  a  covered  place,  a  cave. 


Grotto  of  Mehdhoni  m  Crete. 

a  vault,  from  krypto,  to  conceal.]  1.  A 
cave  or  natural  cavity  in  the  earth,  as  in 
a  mountain  or  rock.    Some  of  these  sub- 


terranean cavities  are  famed  for  tlie  niephi- 
tic  exhalations  tliat  issue  from  tliem,  as  the 
Grotta  del  Cane  near  IVaples;  lint  there  are 
others  not  less  celebrated  for  tlieir  Ijeauty 
and  grandeur,  as  the  grotto  of  Antiparos 
and  that  represented  in  the  cut.— 2.  An  ar- 
tificial cavern  decorated  witli  rock -work, 
shells,  &c.,  constructed  for  coolness  and 
pleasure. 

Grotto-work  (grot'to-werk),  n.  Ornamental 
work  or  sliell-work  in  a  garden,  in  imitation 
of  a  grotto.  Cowjjer. 

Grouan,  Growan  (grou'an),  n.  [Armor. 
gro'uan,  sand.)  In  tin-mining,  a  lode  which 
abounds  in  niugli  gravel  or  sand. 

Groughtt  (,i;r6t),  II.    Growth.  Chajmian. 

Ground  (ground),  n.  [A.  Sax.  G.  Dan.  and 
Svv.  grund,  D.  grond,  Icel.  grunnr,  Goth. 
grundus,  ground.  Probably  the  original 
meaning  was  dust  or  earth,  tiie  origin  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  being  griiiiluii,  to  grind. 
According  to  Dieffenbacli  ■Gmn,!  sfaii.ls  in 
the  same  relation  to  grindun  as  muhlu  (A. 
Sax.  molde,  E.  mold,  mould)  and  olhi  r  names 
for  earth  to  maZan'  (Goth. ,  to  grind).]  1.  Tlie 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  tlie  outer  crust  of  the 
globe;  hence,  the  surface  of  a  floor  or  pave- 
ment, as  supposed  to  be  resting  upon  the 
earth. 

There  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  gj'Oitrid.    Gen.  ii,  5. 

Dagon  was  fallen  on  his  face  to  the  groitnd  before 
the  ark  of  the  Lord.  i  Sam.  v.  4. 

2.  Region ;  territory ;  country ;  land  ;  as, 
Etiyptian  ground;  Britisli  ground;  heavenly 
ground.— 'i.  Land;  estate;  possession;  hence, 
tlie  place  assigned  to  one  in  certain  games, 
as  cricket;  as,  the  batsman  is  in  his  ground. 
Thy  next  design  is  on  thy  nei,£;hbour's 

Drydeit. 

i.  That  on  wliich  anything  may  stand  or 
rest,  or  be  raised  or  transacted ;  that  from 
which  anything  may  rise  or  originate;  foun- 
dation of  knowledge,  belief,  or  conviction  ; 
originating  force,  agency,  or  agent;  support; 
ultimate  or  first  principle:  generally  in  a 
figurative  sense.  'IVIaking  happiness  the 
ground  of  his  unhappiness.'  Srr  P.  Sidney. 

The  groimds  of  our  quarrel  with  France  had  re- 
ceived no  manner  of  addition.  Sjui/t. 

To  the  solid  grozcJtd 
Of  nature  trusts  the  Mind  that  builds  for  aye. 

1  l^ords^L^or^/l . 

5.  In  the  fine  arts,  (a)  in  painting,  the  sur- 
face on  which  a  figure  or  object  is  repre- 
sented; that  surface  or  substance  which  re- 
tains the  original  colour,  and  to  which  the 
other  colours  are  applied  to  malie  the  repre- 
sentation ;  as,  crimson  on  a  white  ground, 
(b)  In  sculp,  the  fiat  surface  from  whicli  tlie 
figures  rise;  said  of  a  work  in  relief.— 6.  In 
manuf.  the  principal  colour,  to  which  otliers 
are  considered  as  ornamental;  that  portion 
of  manufactured  articles,  as  tapestry,  car- 
peting, (fee,  of  a  uniform  colour,  on  wliich 
tlie  figures  are,  as  it  were, drawn  or  projected. 
Hence— 7.  A  foil  or  background  that  sets  off 
anything. 

Like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground; 

My  reformation  glittering  o'er  my  fault.  Shak. 

8.  yl.  Sediment  at  the  b(.)ttoin  of  liquors ; 
dregs;  lees;  faices  ;  as,  to9&&  grounds ;  the 
grounds  of  strong  beer.— 9.  In  etching,  a 
composition  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
lilate  to  be  etched,  to  prevent  the  acid  from 
eating  into  the  plate,  except  where  an  open- 
ing is  made  with  the  point  of  the  etching- 
needle.— 10.  In  music,  (a)  a  composition  in 
which  the  base,  consisting  of  a  few  bars  of 
independent  notes,  is  continually  repeated 
to  a  continually  varying  melody,  (b)  The 
plain  song ;  the  tune  on  which  descants 
are  raisetl.  — 11.  Formerly,  the  pit  of  a 
play-house. — 12.  In  mining,  the  stratum 
in  which  the  lode  is  found.— 13.  In  join- 
ery, one  of  the  pieces  of  wood  fixed  to 
walls  and  partitions,  with  their  surfaces 
flush  with  the  plaster,  to  whicli  tlie  fac- 
ings or  finishings  are  attached, —7'o  break 
ground,  to  penetrate  the  soil  for  the  first 
time,  as  in  cutting  the  first  turf  of  a  rail- 
way, mine,  etc.;  hence,  fig.  to  take  the 
first  step  in,  or  enter  upon,  any  under- 
taking. 

How  happy,  could  I  but,  in  any  measure,  make 
manifest  to  you  the  meanings  of  Heroism :  the 
liivine  relation  .  .  .  which  in  all  times  unites  a 
-  reat  man  to  other  men;  and  thus,  as  it  were,  not 
■jxliaust  my  subject,  but  so  much  as  /'>  eak  g7-ound 
on  it.  C.'.rlylc. 

—To.fall  to  the  ground,  to  come  to  nought; 
as,  the  project  ,fell  to  the  ground. — To 
gain  ground,  (a)  to  advance:  to  proceed 
forward  in  conflict;  as,  an  army  in  battle 
gainsground;  hence, to  obtain  an  advantage; 
to  have  some  success ;  as,  the  army  ga  ins 


ch.  rtain:     ch.  Sc.  \och; 
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ground  on  the  enemy.  (6)  To  gain  credit; 
to  prevail;  to  become  more  general  or  ex- 
tensive; as,  tlie  opinion  gains  ground.— To 
lose  ground,  {a)  to  retire;  to  retreat;  to  with- 
draw from  the  position  taken,  (b)  To  lose 
advantage,  (c)  To  lose  credit ;  to  decline  ; 
to  become  less  in  force  or  extent. — To  give 
ground,  to  recede;  to  yield  advantage.— ro 
get  ground,  to  gather  ground,  to  gain  ground. 
[Rare.]  —  To  stand  one's  ground,  to  stand 
firm;  not  to  recede  or  yield. 
Ground  (ground),  v.t.  1.  To  lay  or  set  on  or 
in  the  ground. 

And  friendsliip  wliich  a  faint  affection  breeds 

W itiiout  regard  of  good,  dies  like  \\\-^rounded  seeds. 

Spenser. 

When  tlie  fans  are  thus  discharged,  the  word  of 
command  in  course  is  \.o  ground  arms.  Addisott. 

2.  To  settle  or  establish,  as  on  a  foundation, 
basis,  cause,  reason,  or  ijrinciple;  to  fix  or 
settle  firmly;  to  found;  to  base;  as,  argu- 
ments grounded  on  reason  or  common  sense. 
'  Displeasure  grounded  upon  no  other  argu- 
ment.' Shale. 

How  grounded  \\Q  his  title  to  the  crown 
Upon  our  fait?  ShuA-. 

3.  To  thoroughly  instruct  in  elements  or  fu-st 
principles. 

Tlie  fact  is  she  had  learned  (French)  long  ago,  and 
grounded  herself  subsequently  in  the  gr.immar  so  as 
to  be  able  to  teach  it  to  George.  Thackeray. 

4.  Naut.  to  run  ashore  or  aground;  to  cause 
to  take  the  ground;  as,  to  ground  a  ship. 

Ground  (ground),  v.i.  To  run  aground;  to 
strike  the  gmiind  and  remain  fixed;  as,  the 
ship  grounded  in  two  fathoms  of  water. 

Ground  (ground),  pret.  &  pp.  of  grind. 

Groundage  (ground'aj),  n.  A  tax  paid  by  a 
ship  f(]r  the  ground  or  space  she  occupies 
wliile  in  port. 

Ground  -  angling  ( ground 'ang-gl-ing),  n. 
Angling  without  a  fioat,  with  a  weight  placed 
a  few  inches  from  the  hook. 

Ground-annual  (ground'an-nu-al),  n.  In 
Salts  lain,  an  estate  created  in  land  by  a 
vassal,  who,  instead  of  selling  his  land  for  a 
gross  sum,  reserves  an  annual  ground-rent 
from  the  vendee,  this  ground-rent  being  a 
perpetual  burden  upon  the  land. 

Ground-ash  (ground'ash),  n.  A  sapling  of 
ash;  a  .voting  shoot  fr<im  the  stump  of  an 
a-li;  also  a  name  in  some  districts  for  JEgo- 
■pndiiini  I'udiniraria. 

Ground-bailifr(ground'ba-lif),  n.  Inmining, 
a  superintendent  of  mines  whose  duty  it  is 
to  make  periodical  visits,  and  report  upon 
their  condition. 

Ground-bait  (ground'hat),  n.  Bait  dropped 
til  tlie  bottom  of  the  water  to  collect  the  flsh 
together. 

Ground-base,  Ground-bass  (groundTias), 

n.  In  uiusic.  a  base  consisting  of  four  or 
eight  liars,  which  are  continually  repeated 
during  tlic  whole  movement. 
Ground-cherry  (  uniund'cher-ri),  n.  1.  A 
name  applied  to  CL'ru.^us  chamcecerasus,  a 
plant  with  smootli  shining  leaves,  and  sphe- 
rical acid  fruit,  sometimes  found  in  our 
gardens  budded  on  the  common  cherry. — 
2.  An  American  name  for  the  native  plants 
of  the  genus  Physalis. 

Ground-dove,  Ground-pigeon  (ground'- 
duv,  ground'pi-jon),  n.  Names  common  to 
those  birds  of  the  family  Columbidse  which 
live  mostly  on  the  ground  and  little  on  trees. 
Their  wings  are  short  and  rounded,  their 
legs  long,  and  their  feet  more  adapted  for 
walking  than  grasping.  The  ground-doves 
include  the  beautiful  bronze-wings  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

Groundedly  ( ground '  ed  -  li ),  adv.  In  a 
gniundeil  or  firmly  established  manner. 

Grounden,  t  pp.  of  j7/-i;ifZ.  Ground.  Chaucer. 

Ground-floor  (ground'flor),  n.  The  floor  of 
a  house  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
exterior  ground. 

Ground-form  (ground'form),  n.  In  gram. 
a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  basis  of  a 
word  to  which  the  inflectional  parts  are 
added  in  declension  or  conjugation;  the 
stem. 

Ground-gru,  Ground-ice  (ground'grb, 

ground'is),  n.  [Gru  is  probably  Fr.  criie, 
growth.]  Ice  formed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
river,  or  other  body  of  water,  before  ice 
begins  to  appear  on  the  surface. 
Ground-hemlock  (grotmd'hem-lok),  n.  An 
American  name  for  a  creeping  variety  of  the 
common  yew  {Taxus  haccata)  found  in  the 
I'liited  States. 

Ground-hog  (ground'liog),  n.  1.  The  popular 
name  of  the  American  rodent,  Arctomys 
monax,  or  marmot,  usually  called  in  New 
England  Woodchuclc. — 2.  A  name  applied  to 
the  Orycteropus  capensis,  a  South  African 


edentate  quadruped  which  burrows  in  the 
ground;  so  called  from  its  bearing  a  general 
resemblance  to  a  small,  short-legged  pig. 
See  Orycteropus. 
Ground-hold  (ground'hoId),n.  Naut.  tackle 
for  holding  on  to  the  ground. 

Like  IS  a  ship 
Having  spent  all  her  masts  and  her groimd-hold. 

Spejtser. 

Ground-ice  (ground'is),  n.    See  Geound- 

GRU. 

Ground-ivy  (ground'i-vi),  «.  The  popular 
name  of  the  plant  Nepeta  Glechoma  {Glech- 
oma  hederacea),  nat.  order  Labiata;.  It  is 
aBritish  plant,  with  opposite  crenate  leaves 
and  whorls  of  purple  labiate  flowers,  which 
appear  in  spring.  It  was  formerly  held  in 
much  repute  for  its  supjiosed  tonic  proper- 
ties, and  a  herb  tea  was  made  from  it.  It 
was  also  used  in  making  ale,  whence  one  of 
its  old  names  is  Alehoof. 

Ground-joint  (ground'joint),  n.  In  much. 
a  kind  of  joint  in  which  the  surfaces  to  be 
fitted  are  previously  covered  with  fine  emery 
and  oil  (in  the  case  of  metal),  fine  sand  and 
water  (in  the  case  of  glass),  and  rubbed  to- 
gether. 

Ground-joist  (ground 'joist),  n.  In  arch. 
one  of  the  joists  which  rest  upon  sleepers 
laid  on  the  ground,  or  on  bricks,  prop-stones, 
or  dwarf -walls,  used  in  basement  or  ground- 
floors. 

Ground-law  (ground'la),  n.  Fundamental 
or  essential  law. 

The  very  constitution  and  gronjid-laiu  of  this 
human  species  which  has  been  redeemed  by  Christ, 
is  tlie  self-sacrifice  which  Christ  displayed  as  the  one 
perfection  of  humanicj'.  C  KitigsUy. 

Groundless  (ground'les),  a.  Wanting  ground 
or  foundation;  wanting  cause  or  reason  for 
support;  not  authorized;  false;  as,  ground- 
less fear;  a  groundless  rejiort  or  assertion. 

How  groundless  that  reproach  is  which  is  cast  upon 
thein  of  being  averse  to  our  national  worship. 

Freeholder. 

Groundlessly  (ground'les-li),  adv.  In  a 
groundlessmanner;  without  reason  or  cause; 
without  autliority  for  support. 

Groundlessness  (ground'les-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  groundless;  want 
of  just  cause,  reason,  or  authority  for  sup- 
port. 'The  groundlessness  of  that  tradi- 
tion."  L.  Addison. 

Ground-line  (ground'lin),  n.  In  geom.  and 
persp.  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  planes  of  projection. 

Groundling  (ground'ling),  ti.  l.  A  popular 
name  for  two  fishes  that  keep  at  the  bot- 
tom of  tlie  water:  (n)  the  spined  loach  (Lo- 
bitis  trenia);  (b)  the  black  goby  (Gobius 
7iiger)— the  former  common  in  fresh  water, 
the  latter  on  the  coast.  —2.  t  A  spectator  who 
stood  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre,  which  was 
literally  on  the  ground,  having  neither  floor 
nor  benches. 

O.  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious 
periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very 
rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groinidlings.  Shak. 

Ground-liverwort  (gromid'li-ver-wSrt),  n. 
A  lichen,  Peltidea  canina.  Called  alioDog- 
lichen. 

Ground-lizard  (ground'li-zerd),  n.  A  spe- 
cies of  lizard  (Ameiva  dorsalis)  very  common 
in  Jamaica,  frequenting  the  roadsides  and 
open  pastures. 

Groundlyt  (ground'li),  adv.  Upon  princi- 
ples; solidly;  not  superficially.  'A  man 
grovndhi  learned.'  Ascham. 

Ground-mail  (ground'mal),  n.  Duty  paid 
for  the  right  of  having  a  corpse  interred  in 
a  churchyaril.  [Scotch.] 

'  Reasonable  charges,'  said  the  sexton,  '  ou,  there's 
groitnd-7Kail,  and  bell-siller  (thou,gh  the  bell's  broken 
nae  doubt),  and  the  kist,  and  my  day's  wark,  and  my 
bit  fee,  and  some  brandy  and  ale  to  the  dri.^ie.' 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Ground-mould  (ground'mold),  n.  In  engin. 
a  mould  or  frame  by  means  of  which  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  wrought  to  any  par- 
ticular form,  as  in  terracing  or  embanking. 

Ground-nest  (ground'nest),  n.  A  nest  on 
the  grounil.  Milton. 

Ground-niche  (ground'nich),  n.  In  arch. 
a  niche  whose  base  or  seat  is  on  a  level  with 
the  ground-floor. 

Ground-nut  (ground'nut),  n.  A  name  com- 
mon to  several  plants:  (a)  Arachis  hypogcea, 
an  annual  plant  growing  in  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  having  hairy  pinnate  leaves  which 
have  four  leaflets,pods  with  a  lining  of  a  kind 
of  net-work  containing  two  to  four  seeds  of 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  a  root  having 
qualities  resembling  liquorice,  for  which  it  is 
sometimes  used.  See  Arachis.  (b)Bunium 
flexuosum.    See  Earth-nut.    (c)  A  legu- 


minous twining  plant  (Apios  tuberosa),  pro- 
I    ducing  clusters  of  dark  purple  flowers,  and 
hav'ng  a  root  tuberous  and  pleasant  to  the 


Ground-nut  {Arachis  hypogcea). 


taste,   (d)  The  American  plant  Panax  tri- 
folium,  and  its  pungent  globular  root. 
Ground-oak  (ground'ok),  n.    A  sapling  of 
oak. 

Ground-pearl  (ground'perl),  n.  In  entom. 
an  insect.  Coccus (Margarodes)  formicarum, 
found  in  ants'  nests  in  the  West  Indies. 

Ground-pig  (ground'pig),  n.  1.  The  name  of 
a  South  African  rodent  animal  {Aulacodzis 
Swinderianus),  sub-family  Echimyna:  so 
called  from  its  burrowing  habits.  —2.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  ground-hog. 

Ground-pigeon,  n.   See  Ground-dove, 

Ground-pine  (ground'pin),  n.  l.  A  tufted 
spreading  herbaceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Ajuga  {A.  Chatncepitys).  nat.  order  Labiatfe, 
formerly  classed  among  the  germanders,  and 
said  to  be  called  pine  from  its  resinous  smell. 
2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  several  species 
of  the  geiuisLycopodium  or  club-moss,  nat. 
order  Lycopodiacefe;  especially,  (a)  L.  clava- 
tum,  or  common  club-moss,  a  long,  creeping 
evergreen  plant,  found  in  heathy  pastures, 
whose  dust-like  spores  are  very  inflammable 
and  are  used  to  produce  the  lightning  of 
theatres,  for  fireworks,  &c.  (b)  L.  dendroi- 
deum,  a  graceful  tree-shaped  evergreen, 
about  8  inches  high,  found  in  moist  places 
in  the  dark  woods  of  North  America. 

Ground-plan  (ground'plan),  n.  In  arch. 
the  representation  of  the  divisions  of  a 
building  on  the  same  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

Ground-plane  (ground'plan),  n.  The  hori- 
zontal plane  of  projection  in  perspective 
drawing. 

Ground-plate  (ground'plat),  n.  In  arch. 
one  of  the  outermost  pieces  of  framing 
placed  on  or  near  the  ground;  a  groundsill. 

Ground -plot  (ground 'plot),  n.  1.  The 
ground  on  which  a  building  is  placed. — 
2.  Same  as  Ground-plan. 

Men  skilled  in  architecture  might  do  what  we  did 
not  attempt ;  they  mijjht  probably  form  an  exact 
ground-plot  of  this  venerable  edifice.  Johnson. 

Ground-plum  (ground'plum),  n.  A  legumi- 
nous (^Astragalus  caryocarpus)  found 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Ground-rat  (ground'rat),  n.  Another  name 
for  the  ground-pig  (which  see). 

Ground-rent  (ground'rent),  n.  Rent  paid 
for  the  privilege  of  building  on  another 
man's  land. 

Ground-room  (ground'rbm),  n.  A  room  on 
the  ground-floor  of  a  building;  a  lower 
room. 

Ground-rope  ( ground 'rop),  n.  The  rope 
along  the  bottom  of  a  trawl-net.  See 
Trawl-net. 

Ground-sea  (ground'se),  n.  The  West  In- 
dian name  for  the  swell  called  Rollers,  or  iu 
Jamaica  the  North  Sea,  occurring  in  a  calm, 
and  with  no  other  indication  of  a  previous 
gale.  The  searisesin  huge  billows  and  dashes 
against  the  shoi-e  with  roarings  resembling 
thunder.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  gales 
called  'Northers,'  whicli  suddenly  rise  and 
I'age  off  the  capes  of  Virginia  round  to  the 
Giilf  of  Mexico. 

Groundsel  (ground'sel),  n.  [O.E.  ground- 
swell.  Sc.  groundie-swallow,  A.  Sax.  grvnde- 
sivelge,  grundswelige,  groimdsel,  the  literal 
meaning  being  either  ground -swallowing, 
that  is  entirely  covering  (comp.  the  Scotch 
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form),  or  less  probably  ground-swelling — 
])erhaps  liecause  the  ground  figuratively 
swells  with  this  plant,  from  its  abundance.] 
Senecio  vulgaris,  a  common  annual  weed 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Composita;.  It 
is  emollient,  has  an  herbaceous  and  slightly 
acid  taste,  but  is  rejected  by  almost  every 
quadruped  except  the  hog  and  goat;  small 
birds,  however,  are  very  fond  of  the  seed. 

Groundsill,  Groundsel  (ground'sil, 

ground'sel),  n.  [E.  ground  and  sill.]  The 
timber  of  a  building  which  lies  next  to  the 
groimd;  tlie  ground-plate;  the  sill. 
Ground-snake  (ground 'snak),  n.  An  in- 
offensive snalie  {Ccluta  amoena),  of  a  salmon 
colour  and  with  a  blunt  tail,  found  under 
logs  and  stones  in  the  United  States;  worm- 
snake. 

Ground-squirrel  ( ground 'skwi-rel),  n. 
The  common  name  of  several  animals  of 
the  genus  Tamias,  a  genus  of  rodents  allied 
to  the  true  squirrels,  but  distinguished  from 
them  by  the  possession  of  cheek-pouches, 
and  their  habit  of  retreating  into  subter- 
raneous holes.  They  are  of  small  size,  and 
all  of  them  striped  on  the  back  and  sides. 
A  well-known  species  is  the  T.  Listeri,  the 
chipmunk,  hackee,  or  chipping  squirrel 
of  Nortli  America.    See  Tamias. 

Ground-swell  (ground'swel),  n.  A  broad, 
deep  swell  or  rolling  of  the  sea,  occasioned 
along  the  shore  or  wliere  the  water  is  not 
deep  by  a  distant  storm  or  heavy  gale. 

GrOKndsiuells  are  rapidly  transmitted  through  the 
water,  sometimes  to  great  distances,  and  even  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  wind,  until  they  break  afjainst 
a  sliore,  or  gradually  subside  in  consequence  of  the 
friction  of  the  water.  Braiide  &•  Cox. 

Ground-table  (ground'ta-bl),  n.  In  arch. 
see  Earth-table. 

Ground-tackle  (ground'tak-l),  n.  Naut.  a 
general  term  for  the  anchors,  cables,  warps, 
springs,  &c.,  used  for  securing  a  vessel  at 
anchor. 

Ground-tier  (ground'ter),  n.  1.  The  lower 
or  pit  range  of  boxes  in  a  theatre.  —2.  Naut. 
(a)  the  lowest  range  of  water  casks  in  the 
hold  of  a  vessel  before  the  introduction  of 
iron  tanks,  (b)  The  lowest  range  of  any 
material  stowed  in  the  hold. 

Ground-ways  (ground'waz),  n.  pi.  In  sJiip- 
bicildiiig,  a  substantial  foundation  of  wood 
or  stone  for  the  blocks  whereon  a  vessel  is 
built. 

Groundwork  ( ground 'werk),  n.  1.  The 
work  which  forms  the  foundation  of  any- 
thing; tlie  basis;  the  fundamental  part  of 
the  whole;  that  to  which  the  rest  is  addi- 
tional; the  first  part  of  an  undertaking;  the 
fundamentals.— 2.  First  principle;  original 
reason. 

The  morals  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet,  as  being 
the  j^ro7//id7L'ork  of  his  instruction.  DrydeJi. 

Group  (grbp),  n.  [Fr.  growpe,  a  group; 
It.  gruppo,  groppo,  a  knot,  a  knob,  a  group; 
allied  to  Fr.  croupe,  the  buttocks  of  a  horse; 
Icel.  croppr,  a  hump  or  bunch,  kryjypa, 
humped ;  G.  kropf,  protulierance ;  A.  Sax. 
crop,  a  crop,  top,  bunch.  See  Croup  (rump) 
and  Crop  (craw  of  a  bird).  ]  1.  An  assemljlage, 
either  of  persons  or  things;  a  number  col- 
lected without  any  regular  form  or  arrange- 
ment; a  cluster;  as,  a  group  of  men  or  of 
trees;  a,  group  oi  i&les.    Dry  den. 

\n  groups  they  stream'd  away.  Tennyson. 

2.  In  paint,  and  sculp,  an  assemblage  of  two 
or  more  figures  of  men,  beasts,  or  other 
things  which  have  some  relation  to  each 
other;  a  combination  of  several  figures  form- 
ing an  agreeable  whole. 

The  famous  group  of  figures  which  represent  the 
two  brothers  binding  Dirce  to  the  horns  of  a  mad 
bull.  Addison. 

3.  In  scientific  classifications,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  figures  or  objects  in  a  certain  order 
or  relation,  or  having  some  resemblance  or 
common  characteristic;  as,  groups  of  strata; 
agroup  of  animals;  a  group  oi  plants.— 4.  In 
music,  a  number  of  notes  of  small  time- 
value  joined  at  the  stems. 

Group  (grop),  w.i.  [Fr.  grouper.]  To  form 
into  a  group ;  to  bring  or  place  together  in 
a  cluster  or  knot ;  to  arrange  in  a  group  or 
in  groups,  often  with  reference  to  mutual 
relation,  common  characteristics,  or  the  best 
eftect;  to  form  an  assemblage  of;  in  the  fine 
arts,  to  combine  a  number  of  figures  of 
material  objects  so  as  to  produce  a  pictur- 
esque effect. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  drawing-  and  disposinef,  or  as 
the  painters  term  it,  mgroupijtg  such  a  multitude  of 
different  objects.  Prior. 

Grouping  (grop'ing),  n.  The  disposal  or 
relative  arrangement  of  figures  of  men,  ani- 


mals, &o. ,  in  drawing,  painting,  or  sculpture, 
so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect. 
Grouse  (grous),  n.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Wedg- 
wood quotes  an  O.E.  form  (/rtce,  a  moor-fowl, 
and  derives  it  from  0.  Fr.  potile  griesche,  a 
moor-hen — poule,  afowl,  anHgriais.  griesche, 
speckled,  gray.  Comp.  gray-hen,  black-cock.] 
The  common  name  of  a  number  of  rasorial 
birds,  of  the  genus  Tetrao,  family  Tetrao- 
nidse,  characterized  by  having  a  very  short, 
thickish,  and  sharp  bill,  and  a  naked  red 
band  or  patch  in  place  of  an  eye-brow.  The 
well-known  moor-fowl  or  red  grouse  of 
Britain  is  now  often  placed  along  with  the 
ptarmigan  in  the  genus  Lagopus  apart  from 
the  members  of  the  genus  Tetrao,  the  true 
grouse,  although  it  is  the  species  to  which 
the  name  is  exclusively  applied  by  British 
sportsmen.  The  true  grouse  have  their  legs 
feathered  to  the  feet,  while  the  moor-fowl  and 
ptarmigan  have  likewise  their  toes  covered 
with  feathers.  The  genus  Tetrao  comprises 
the  largest  birds  of  the  family,  including  the 


Red  Grouse  {Tetrao  or  Lagopus  scotiats). 


capercailzie,  wood  grouse,  or  cock  of  the 
woods  (y.  urogallus),  the  black-cock  (T. 
tetrix),  the  prairie-hen  of  North  America 
T.  cupido),  the  spotted  grouse  of  Canada 
T.  canadensis),  the  dusky  grouse  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  {T.  obscurus),  &c. 
Grouse  (grous),  v.  i.  To  seek  or  shoot  grouse. 
Grout  (grout),  n.  [A.  Sax.  grilt,  barley  or 
wheat  meal.  See  Groats,  Grit.]  1.  Coarse 
meal ;  pollard.  King.  —  2.  A  thin  coarse 
mortar  used  for  pouring  into  the  joints  of 
masonry  and  brickwork;  also,  a  finer  mate- 
rial, used  in  finishing  the  best  ceilings.— 

3.  Liquor  with  malt  infused  for  ale  or  beer 
before  it  is  fully  boiled;  a  kind  of  thick  ale. 

4.  Lees;  grounds;  dregs. 

The  ceilings  were  so  fantastically  clouded  by 
smoke  and  dust,  that  old  women  might  have  told  for- 
tunes in  them  better  than  in  grouts  of  tea.  Dicke7ts. 
6.  A  species  of  apple. 

Grout  (grout),  v.t.  To  fill  up  with  grout,  as 
the  joints  or  spaces  between  stones. 

Grouting  (grout'ing),  n.  1.  In  building,  the 
process  of  filling  in  or  finishing  with  grout. 
2.  The  grout  thus  filled  in. 

Groutnol,+  Groutnoldt  (grout'nol,  grout'- 
nold),  n.  [That  is,  great  noil  or  head.  See 
Growthead.]  L  An  idle  lazy  fellow;  a 
growthead. 

That  same  dwarfs  a  pretty  boy,  but  the  squire's  a 
groutjiotd.  Beau.  &'  Ft. 

2.  A  kind  of  fish. 

Grouty  (grout'i),  a.  Cross;  surly;  sulky. 
[Colloq.] 

Grove  (grov),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gruf,  a  grove, 
from  grafan,  to  dig,  a  grove  being  originally 
an  alley  cut  out  in  a  wood ;  hence  akin 
to  grave,  v.  and  n.]  1.  A  cluster  of  trees 
shading  an  avenue  or  walk;  an  assemblage 
of  growing  trees  of  no  great  extent;  a  small 
wood. 

T\\Q groves  were  God's  first  temples.  Bryant. 
2.  Something  resembling  a  wood  or  trees  in 
a  wood. 

Tall  groves  of  masts  arose  in  beauteous  pride. 

Trumbull. 

Grovel  (gro'vel),  v.i.  pret.  &,  pp.  grovelled; 
ppr.  grovelling.  [Comp.  grabble,  grubble,  to 
grovel,  O.E.  grof,  gruf  ('and  gruf  he  fel 
adoun  unto  the  grounde.'  Chaucer),  'on  the 
groffe,'  Sc.  'on  groufe,'  flat,  with  the  face 
towards  the  earth,  E.  dial. '  tolie grubblings; ' 
Icel.  grufla,  to  grovel,  gritfl,  a  grovelling; 
Sw.  grufa,  prone,  with  the  face  towards  the 
earth;  also  L.G.  and  G.  krabbeln,  to  crawl. 
Akin  grope,  grub.]  1.  To  creep  on  the  earth, 
or  with  the  face  to  the  ground ;  to  lie  prone 
or  move  with  the  body  prostrate  on  the 
earth;  to  act  in  a  prostrate  posture. 


Gaze  on  and  grovel  on  thy  face.  S/tai. 
To  creep  and  grovel  on  the  ground.  Milton. 

2.  To  have  a  tendency  towards  or  take  plea- 
sure in  low  or  base  things;  to  be  low,  abject, 
or  mean;  as,  his  thoughts  always  grovel. 

Groveller  (gro'vel-er),  71.  One  who  grovels; 
a  person  of  a  low,  mean,  grovelling  disposi- 
tion. 

Grovelling  (gro'vel-ing),  a.  l.  Lying  prone; 
moving  with  the  body  prostrate.— 2.  Mean; 
witliout  dignity  or  elevation. 

When  the  mind  loses  its  feeling  for  elegance,  it 
grows  corrupt  and  .^rtTz/;-///;:^.  Laudor. 

Gro'Vy  (grov'i),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  grove; 
abounding  in  groves;  frequenting  groves. 
[Rare.] 

Grow  (gro),  v.i.  pret.  grew;  pp.  groion; 
ppr,  growing.  [A.  Sax.  grdwan,  past  greOw, 
pp.  grdwen.  Comp.  J),  groeijen,  O.N.  groa,  to 
grow.    Probably  allied  to  great  and  green.] 

1.  To  become  enlarged  in  bulk  or  stature,  by 
a  natural  and  organic  process;  to  increase  in 
bulk  by  the  gradual  assimilation  of  new  mat- 
ter into  the  living  organism:  said  of  animals 
and  vegetal  >les,and  their  parts.  —2.  To  spring 
up  and  come  to  maturity  in  a  natural  way; 
to  be  produced  by  vegetation;  to  tiirive;  to 
flourish ;  as,  wheat  grows  in  most  parts  of 
the  world;  rice  grows  only  in  warm  climates. 

3.  To  increase  in  any  way;  to  become  larger 
and  stronger;  to  be  augmented;  to  wax;  to 
advance ;  to  improve ;  to  extend ;  to  swell, 
as  sound;  to  accrue;  as,  to  grow  in  know- 
ledge or  piety;  his  reputation  is  growing; 
the  wind  grew  to  a  tempest. 

The  slender  sound 
As  from  a  distance  beyond  distance  ^r^w 
Coming  upon  me.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  be  changed  from  one  state  to  another; 
to  result,  as  from  a  cause  or  reason;  to  be- 
come ;  as,  to  grow  pale ;  to  grow  poor ;  to 
grow  rich;  lax  morals  may  grow  from  errors 
in  opinion. 

Delos.  by  being  reckoned  a  sacred  place,  gi-eiv  to 
be  a  free  port.  Arb^tthnot. 

5.  To  become  attached;  to  adhere. 

Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  t\\ey  groiu. 

Shuk. 

— To  grow  out  of,  to  issue  from,  as  plants 
from  the  soil,  or  as  a  branch  from  the  main 
stem ;  to  result  from,  as  an  effect  from  a 
cause. 

These  wars  have  grovjii  out  of  commercial  con- 
siderations. A.  Hamilton. 
— To  grow  up,  to  arrive  at  manhood,  or  to 
advance  to  full  stature  or  maturity. — To 
growupov grow  together,  to  closeand  adhe  re; 
to  become  united  by  growth,  as  flesh  or  the 
bark  of  a  tree  severed. 

Grow  (gro),  v.t.  To  cause  to  grow;  to  culti- 
vate; to  produce;  to  raise;  as,  a  farmer 
grows  large  quantities  of  wheat. 

This  will  cause  him  to  put  out  of  his  heart  all  envj', 
hatred,  and  malice,  and  grow  in  the  saTue  all  amitj', 
friendship,  and  concord.  Cranmer. 

Growan  (grou'an),  n.   See  Grottan. 
Growe.t  n.    A  grove.  Spenser. 
Grower  (gro'er),  n.   1.  One  who  or  that 
which  grows  or  increases. 

The  quickest  ^gT(77f^r  of  any  kind  of  elm.  ^lortimer. 

2.  One  who  grows,  raises,  or  produces;  a 
cultivator. 

Growing  (gro'ing),  n.  1.  The  gradual  in- 
crease of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies;  in- 
crease in  bulk  and  the  like  ;  progression  or 
advancement. — 2.  That  which  has  grown; 
growth.  '  A  large  jtromfi.t)' of  hair.'  Udall. 
Growl  (groul),  v.  i.  [Comp.  D.  grollen,  to 
growl  or  grumble,  krollen,  to  caterwaul:  G. 
grollen,  to  roar;  N.  gryla,  to  grunt.  Pro- 
bably allied  to  G.  groll,  hate,  rancour,  grol- 
len, to  hate,  A.  Sax.  griellan,  grlllan,  to  pro- 
voke. May  be  imitative  in  origin.  Comp. 
also  Gr.  grylle,  a  grunting,  grylos,  a  pig.] 
To  murmur  or  snarl,  as  a  dog ;  to  utter  an 
angry,  grumbling  sound. 

He  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 

Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival; 

Gorging  s.ndgro'wliiig  o'er  carcase  and  limb. 

Byron. 

Growl  (groul),  v.t.  To  express  by  growling; 
to  utter  in  an  angry  or  grumbling  tone. 

He  reach'd 

White  hands  of  farewell  to  my  sire,  \\\iO  groiol'd 
An  answer.  Tennyson. 

Growl  (groul),  n.  The  angry  sound  uttered 
Ijy  a  dog ;  hence,  the  inarticulate  or  grum- 
bling sound  uttered  by  a  discontented  or 
angry  person. 

Growler  (groul'er),  n.  1.  One  who  growls. 
2.  A  fish  of  the  perch  kind  (Griistis  Salmmi- 
ides),  abundant  in  many  North  .\uicrican 
rivers,  and  attording  excrlloiit  sport  to  the 
angler.    It  is  about  2  feet  long,  and  its  flesh 


ch,  c/iain;     fth.  Sc.  locA;        go;     i,}oh;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing';     TH,  tften;  th,  tAin;    w,  2«ig;    wh,  lo/jig;  zh,  azure.— See  KEr. 
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is  of  excellent  quality :  so  called  from  the 
sound  it  utters  on  being  landed. 
Grown  ( gron ),  pp.  of  grow.    1.  Advanced ; 
increased  in  growth.— 2.  Having  arrived  at 
full  size  or  stature. 

I  saw  lately  a  pair  of  China  shoes,  which  I  was 
told  were  for  a  gro7u>t  woman,  that  would  scarce 
have  been  big  enough  for  one  of  our  little  girls. 

Locke. 

— Grown  over,  covered  by  the  growth  of  any- 
thing; overgrown.  — (?)-o!on-«p,  full-grown; 
having  attained  man's  or  woman's  estate. 

When  tlie  lord's  eldest  son,  the  future  sui>erior, 
was  made  a  knight,  that  is.  attained  his  proper  sta- 
tion of  a  g-roTun-itp  warrior — the  important  ceremony 
of  his  enrolment  was  to  be  performed  at  the  expense 
of  the  subjects  of  his  father.  Brottghain. 

Growse  (grouz),  v.i.  [Akin  to  grew,  grew- 
some;  G.  grausen,  to  make  to  shudder,  to 
shiver.]  To  shiver;  to  have  chills.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

Growth  (groth),  n.  1.  The  process  of  grow- 
ing; the  gradual  increase  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies ;  the  process  of  develop- 
ing from  a  germ,  seed,  or  root,  to  full 
size,  by  the  addition  of  matter,  through 
ducts  and  secretory  vessels.— 2.  Increase  in 
any  way,  as  in  number,  bulk,  frequency, 
strength,  and  the  like ;  advancement ;  im- 
provement ;  progress ;  extension ;  produc- 
tion ;  prevalence  or  frequency. — 3.  That 
which  has  grown;  anything  produced;  pro- 
duct. '  The  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his 
lips.'  Tenngson. 

Grc^rthead,  Growtnol  (grot'hed,  grot'nol), 
n.  [Growt,  a  form  of  great,  and  head.  Comp. 
O.  Sax.  and  L.G.  grot,  great.  Nol  in  O.E. 
also  means  head.]  1.  A  certain  kind  of  fish. 
2  +  A  lazy  person;  a  lubber;  a  lout;  a  block- 
head. 

Groyne  (groin),  n.   Same  as  Groin,  3. 
Ctroyiie,t   Same  as  Groin,  Groine. 
Groyning.t  n.  [See  Groyne,  Groin.]  Dis- 
content. Chaucer. 

Grozet,  Grozzer  (groz'et,  groz'Sr),  n.  [See 
Gooseberry.]   A  gooseberry.  [Scotch.] 

Grub  (grub),  u.i.  pret.  &  pp.  gi-ubbed;  ppr. 
grubbing.  [O.^.grubbe,  grobbe;  akin  to  grope. 
Comp.  G.  gruben,  to  dig.]  1.  To  dig  in  or 
under  the  ground;  to  be  occupied  in  digging. 

Those  who  knew  his  (Lord  Temple's)  habits 
tracked  him  as  men  track  a  mole.  It  vvas  his  nature 
to  ^ri(b  underground.  Whenever  a  heap  of  dirt  was 
flung  up  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  he  was  at 
worli.  ATacaitiay. 

2.  To  take  one's  food.  [Slang.] 
Grub  (grub),  v.t.  1.  To  dig;  to  dig  up  by  the 
roots ;  to  root  up  by  digging :  frequently 
followed  by  t(j5  or  out;  as,  to  grub  up  trees, 
rushes,  or  sedge. 

Forest  land 

From  whence  the  surly  ploughman  grubs  the  wood. 

The  mutilated  defenders  of  liberty  .  .  .  came  back 
with  undiminished  resolution  to  the  place  of  their 
glorious  infamy,  and  manfully  presented  the  stumps 
of  their  ears  to  be  grubbed  out  by  the  hangman's 
knife.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  furnish  or  supply  ^vlth  food;  to  pro- 
vide with  victuals.  [Slang.] 

The  red-nosed  man  warn't  by  no  means  the  sort  of 
person  you'd  like  Xo  grub  by  contract.  Dickens. 

Grub(grub),«.  [From  the  verb.]  l.Thelarva 
of  an  insect,  especially  of  the  Coleoptera  or 
beetles  ;  a  caterpillar  ;  a  maggot.  —  2.  A 
short  thick  man ;  a  dwarf,  in  contempt. — 

3.  [What  is  obtained  by  grubbing.]  Food; 
victuals.    [Low  slang.] 

Grub-axe  (grub'aks),  n.  A  grubbing-hoe 
(which  see). 

Grubber  (grub'er),  n.  1.  One  who  grubs. — 
2.  An  instrument  for  grubbing  out  roots, 
weeds,  &c. ;  an  agricultural  implement  with 
a  number  of  Ion,;,'  teeth  or  tines  fixed  into  a 
framework,  and  curved  so  that  the  points 
enter  the  soil  oliliquely,  used  to  stir  up  and 
pulverize  the  S'dl,  and  clear  it  from  weeds. 
Called  also  Cultivator  or  Scarifier. 

Grubbiacese  (grub-bi-a'se-e),  n.  2'1-  A  nat. 
order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledons, 
containing  only  the  genus  Grubbia,  and 
referred  by  Linilley  and  others  to  the  Bruni- 
acea;. 

Grubbing-hoe  (grub'ing-ho),  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  digging  up  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  by 
the  roots ;  a  mattock.  Called  also  a  Grub- 
axe. 

Grabble  (grub'l),  v.i.  [Dim.  freq.  of  grub. 
Cnmp.G. griibeln.  See  Grovei,  and  Grabble.] 
To  feel  in  the  dark,  or  as  a  blind  man;  to 
grope.  [Rare.] 

He  looked  at  the  fish,  then  at  the  fiddle,  still  grub- 
hliitg  in  his  pockets.  Spectator. 

Grubble  (grub'l),  v.  t.  To  feel  with  the  hands 
in  the  dark,  or  as  a  blind  man.  [Rare  and 
obsolete.] 


Thou  hast  a  colour; 
Now  let  me  roll  and  grubbte  thee  : 
Blind  men  say  white  feels  smooth,  antj  black  feels 
rough.  Dryden. 

Grub-street  (gmb'stret),  n.  1.  Originally  the 
name  of  a  street  near  iVIoorflelds  in  London 
(now  called  Milton  Street),  much  inhabited 
by  writers  of  small  histories,  dictionaries, 
and  temporary  poems,  whence  any  mean 
production  is  called  Gi-ub-strcct.  Johnson. 
2.  Mean  or  needy  authors  collectively. 
Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 
Shall  Gricb-street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof. 

Byroii. 

Grub-street  (grub'stret),  a.  Mean;  low; 
vile. 

I'd  sooner  ballads  ■write,  and  Gncd-street  lays. 

Gay. 

Grub-worm  (grub'werm),ra.  A  grub.  'Gnats 

s,nA  grub-wwms.'  Smart. 
Grudge  (gruj),  v.t.  pret.  <fepp.  grudged;  ppr. 
grudging.  [O.E.  grucche,  grutche,  groche, 
&c.  ,fromO.Fr.  groucher,  grouchier,  groucer, 
to  grumble,  probably  from  a  Teutonic  root 
the  same  as  that  of  E.  grit,  &c.  (See  Grit.) 
Comp.  also  Fr.  gruger,  to  crush  or  bruise; 
L.G.  grusen,  to  crumble.]  1.  To  see  with 
discontent;  to  envy. 

'Tis  not  in  thee 
To  gritdge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  otf  my  train.  Shak. 

I  have  often  heard  the  Presbyterians  say,  they  did 
notgrudge  us  our  employments.  Sivi/t. 

2.  To  permit  or  grant  with  reluctance;  to 
give  or  take  unwillingly;  to  begrudge. 

They  have  grudged  those  contributions  which  have 
set  our  country  at  the  head  of  all  the  governnients  of 
Europe.  Addisoji. 

3.  To  feel  or  entertain  in  a  malevolent  or 
discontented  spirit. 

Perish  they 

That  grudce  one  thought  against  your  majesty. 

Shak. 

Grudge  (gruj),  v.i.  l.  To  murmur;  to  re- 
pine; to  complain;  to  grudge  or  complain  of 
injustice.  Hooker. — 2.  To  be  unwilling  or 
reluctant. 

You  steer  betwixt  the  country  and  the  court,  .  .  . 
^OT  grudging  give  what  public  needs  require. 

Dryde7t. 

3.  To  be  envious;  to  cherish  ill-will. 

Grudge  not  one  against  another.         Jam.  v.  9. 

4.  t  To  feel  compunction;  to  grieve. 

We  .  .  .  grudge  in  our  concyence  when  we  re- 
member our  synnes.  Bp.  Fisher. 

Grudge  (gruj),  n.  1.  Sullen  malice  or  ma- 
levolence; iU-will;  secret  enmity;  hatred; 
as,  an  old  grudge. 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  hijn.  Shak. 

2.  Unwillingness  to  benefit. 

Those  to  whom  you  have 
With  jg-r2^(i'i'-£r  preferr'd  me.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  t  Slight  sjTnptom  of  disease. 

Our  shaken  monarchy,  that  now  lies  labouring 
under  her  throes,  and  struggling  against  t\ie grudges 
of  more  dreaded  calamities.  Miltoit. 

i.  Remorse  of  conscience. — Sy'N.  Aversion, 
dislike,  ill-will,  malevolence, enmity,  hatred, 
spite,  pique. 

Gmdgefult  (gruj'ful),  a.  Grudging;  envious. 

And  rail  at  them  with  grudgefut  discontent. 

Sfenser. 

Grudgekin  (gruj 'kin),  n.  [E.  grudge,  and 
kin,  dim.  suftix.j  A  small  grudge.  'Some 
twaddler  against  whom  I  liave  a  grudgekin.' 
Thackeray.    [Rare  and  humorous.] 

Grudgeonst  (gruj'onz),  n.  pi.  Coarse  meal. 
See  Grudgings. 

Grudger  (gruj'er),  n.  One  that  grudges;  a 
murmurer. 

Grudging  (gruj'ing),  n.  1.  Uneasiness  at  the 
possession  of  something  by  another.— 2.  Re- 
luctance.—3.  t  A  secret  wish  or  desire. 

He  had  a grudgnig  still  to  be  a  knave.  Dryden, 

4.  t  A  symptom  of  disease,  as  the  chill  before 
a  fever.  [Comp.  O.E.  and  Sc.  growse,  to  be 
chill] 

The  smart  or  feeling  of  the  sting  of  conscience  is 
as  sensible  and  lively  a  prognostic  of  the  worm  which 
never  dieth,  as  heaviness  of  spirit  or  grudgings  are 
of  fevers  or  other  diseases.  Th.  Jackson. 

5.  t  Feeling  anticipatory  of  anything;  a  pro- 
phetic intimation;  presentiment. 

Now  have  I 

A  kind  oi  grudging  of  a  beating  on  me.  Old  play. 

Grudgingly  (gruj'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  grudg- 
ing manner;  unwillingly;  with  reluctance 
or  discontent;  as,  to  give  grudgingly. 

Grudgings  (gruj'ingz),  n.  pi.  [Fr.  grugeons, 
from  gruger,  to  crinich,  to  grind.  Comp. 
L.G.  grusen,  to  grind,  and  see  GRUDGE,  ».(.] 
Coarse  meal;  grouts;  the  part  of  the  corn 
■which  remains  after  the  fine  meal  has  passed 
the  sieve. 

You  that  can  deal  ■w\t\\ grudgi7!gs  and  coarse  flour. 


Grue  (grii),  v.i.   See  Grew. 

Gruel  (grii'el),  n.  [O.Fr.  gruel,  for  grutel; 
Fr.  gruau,  oatmeal,  gruel,  meal,  fromTeut. 
root  seen  in  E.  groat,  groiit,  grit.  See  Grit.] 
Any  kind  of  mixture  or  broth  made  by  boil- 
ing ingredients  in  water.  It  is  usually  made 
of  the  meal  of  oats. — To  get  Okie's  gruel,  to 
be  killed.  [Slang.] 

Gruesome,  a.   See  Grewsome. 

Grufif  (gi'uf),  a.  [D.  grof,  Dan.  grov,  G.  grob, 
coarse,  blunt,  or  lude  in  manner.  Comp. 
O.E  grvffle,  to  growl.]  Of  a  rough  or  stern 
manner,  voice,  or  countenance;  sour;  surly; 
severe;  rugged;  harsh. 

Zeno  himself,  the  father  of  Stoicism,  as  gruff  as  he 
looked,  might  have  enlarged  our  writer's  catalogue 
for  some  very  free  thoughts.  Bentley. 

Gruff  (gruf),  71.  [See  the  adjective.]  In  the 
prepai'ation  of  medicines,  the  coarse  residue 
which  will  not  pass  through  the  sieve  in 
the  pulverization  of  drugs. 

Gruffish  (gruE'ish),  a.  Somewhat  gruff; 
rather  rough  and  surly.  Disraeli. 

Gruffly  (gruf'li),  adv.    In  a  gruff  manner. 

And  looked  the  god.  Dryden. 

Gruffness  (grufnes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  gruff. 

Grugeons  (gruj'onz),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Grudg- 
ings. 

Gru-gru  (gro'grb),)i.  1.  The  grub  of  the  large 
coleopterous  insect  Calandra  palmarmii;  it 
lives  in  the  stems  of  palm-trees,  and  also  in 
the  sugar-cane,  and  is  regarded  as  delicate 
eating  by  the  natives  of  South  America.— 
2.  A  name  given  in  Trinidad  to  Astrocaryum 
vulgare  and  Aerocoinia  sclerocarpa,  two 
species  of  tropical  American  palms. 

Gruidae  (gi'b-i'de),  n.  pi.  [L.  grus,  gruis,  a 
crane,  andGr.  eidos,  resemblance.  ]  A  family 
of  wading  birds,  of  which  the  crane  (Grus) 
is  the  type.  In  this  group  the  bill  is  long, 
and  the  nostrils  are  placed  in  a  deep  groove. 
The  tail  is  short  and  even,  and  the  toes  are 
also  short. 

Gruinse  (grij-i'ne),  n.  pi.  The  true  cranes,  a 
sub-family  of  the  Gruida;  (which  see). 

Grum  (grum),  «.  [A.  Sax.  grum,  grom,  gram, 
grim,  severe;  Dan.  grum,  fell;  probably  the 
origin  of  grumble.  Comp.  W.  grwm,  growl- 
ing, surly ;  grwmian,  to  grumble ;  Gael. 
gruamach,  surly.  ]  1.  Morose ;  severe  of 
countenance;  sour;  surly;  glum. 

Nick  looked  sour  and  gr2tfn,  and  would  not  open 
his  mouth.  Arbuthuot. 

2.  Low;  deep  in  the  throat;  guttural;  rumb- 
ling; as,  a  grum  voice. 

Grimiach  ( grb '  mach ),  a.    Ill  -  favoured. 

[Scutch.] 

Grumble  (grum'bl),ti.i.  pret.  &pp.  grumbled; 
ppr.  grumbling.  [From  (/)'iH»i  (which  see  ; 
or  this  word  as  well  as  some  others  begin- 
ning with  gr,  such  as  grunt,  gruff,  groiol, 
grum,  &c. ,  may  owe  their  origin,  or  at  least 
have  been  affected  by  sound  -  imitation. 
Comp.  D.  grommelen,  grmnmen,  Fr.  grmn- 
meler,  to  grumble ;  A.  Sax.  grimman,  to 
mm-mur;  W.  grymial,  to  grumble.]  1.  To 
murmur  with  discontent ;  to  utter  a  low 
voice  by  way  of  complaint;  to  give  vent  to 
discontented  expressions. — 2.  To  growl;  to 
snarl. 

The  lion  .  .  .  with  .sullen  pleasure  gritmblcs  o'er 
his  prey.  Dryden. 

3.  To  rumble;  to  roar;  to  make  a  harsh  and 
heavy  sound;  as,  a  grumbling  storm. 

Thou  grumbling  thunder,  join  thy  voice.  Motteux. 

Grumble  (grum'bl),  v.  t.  To  express  or  utter 
by  grumbling. 

Grumbler  (grum'bl-er),m.  1.  One  who  grum- 
Ijles  or  murmurs;  one  who  complains;  a  dis- 
contented man. — 2.  A  fish  of  the  gurnard 
kind,  which  makes  a  grumbling  noise  when 
struggling  to  disengage  itself  from  the  hook 
on  being  raised  to  the  surface. 

Grumbles  (grum'blz),  n.  pi.  A  grumbling, 
discontented  disposition;  a  fit  of  discontent. 
[CoUoq.] 

Grumblingly  (grumljl-ing-li),  adv.  With 
grumbling  or  complaint. 

Grume  (griim),  )!.  [O.Fr.  grume,  Fr.  gru^ 
meau,  a  clot;  L.  grumus,  a  little  heap. 
Comp.  Sc.  grvmmels,  diegs,  grmnly,  muddy 
mixed  with  dregs  or  sediment,  as  coffee.  ]  A 
fluid  of  a  thick,  viscid  consistence;  a  clot 
as  of  blood.  Quincy. 

Grumly  (grum'li),  adv.    In  a  grmn  manner 

Grummet  (grum'met),  n.    Same  as  Gi'omet. 

Grumness  (grum'nes),  n.  The  quality  0/ 
being  grum;  moroseness;  surliness. 

Grumose  (griim'os),  a.  In  bot.  clustered  in 
grains  at  intervals;  grumous. 

Grumous(grum'us),«.  1.  Resembling  or  con- 
taining grume;  thick;  concreted;  clotted; 
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as,  grumous  blood. — 2.  In  bot.  formed  of 
coarse  grains,  as  some  clustered  tubercular 
roots. 

Gruniousness  (grum'us-nes),  n.    A  state  of 

being  grumous  or  concreted. 
Grumpll  (grumf ),  0.  i.  [Imitative.]  To  grunt; 

to  make  a  noise  like  a  sow.  [Scotch.] 
Grumph  (grumf ),  n.    A  grunt.    [Scotch.  ] 
Grumphie  (grumf'i),  n.    A  sow.  [Scotch.] 
Grumpily  (grum'pi-li),  adv.    In  a  grumpy, 

surly,  or  gruff  manner. 
Grumpy  (grum'pi),a.  [Connected  with  (era???, 

gniiiible.]    Surly;  angry;  gruff. 

To-night  .  .  .  there  was  a  special  meeting  of  the 

Grumpy  Club,  in  which  everybody  was  to  say  the 

gayest  things  with  the  gravest  face,  and  every  laugh 

carried  a  forfeit.  Disraeli. 

Grundel  (grun'del),  n.    The  fish  called 

G-roundlvng. 
Grunsel  (grun'sel),  n.    Same  as  GimmdniU. 
'  In  his  own  temple,  on  the  grunsel  edge. ' 
Miltmi. 

Grunstane  (grun'stan),  n.  A  grindstone. 
[Scotch.] 

Grunt  (grunt),  v.i.  [Probably  from  an  imi- 
tative root  seen  in  A.  Sax.  gnman,  in  E. 
groan,  Dan.  grynte,  G.  grunzen;  comp.  also 
L.  grunnio,  Fr.  grogner,  to  grunt.]  To  snort 
or  make  a  noise  like  a  hog ;  to  utter  a  short 
groan  or  a  deep  guttural  sound;  to  groan. 
Who  would  fardels  bear 
To £^rtait  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life?  S?tak. 

Grunt  (grunt),  n.  A  deep  guttural  sound, 
as  of  a  hog. 

Grunter  (grunt'er),  n.  1.  One  that  grunts; 
as,  {a)  a  fish  of  the  gurnard  kind;  grunts. 
See  Geumbleb  and  Grunts,  {b)  A  hog. 
[Craven  dialect.] 

A  draggled  mawkin 
That  tends  her  hnstlQd.^ritnters  in  the  sludge. 

Tejntyson. 

2.  An  iron  rod  bent  like  a  hook,  used  by 
iron-founders. 

Gruntingly  (grunt'ing-li),  adv.  With  grunt- 
ing or  murmurs. 

Gruntle  (grunt'l),  iJ.i.    To  grunt.  [Rare.] 

Pensive  in  mud  they  wallow  all  alone, 

And  snore  3.nd  griuUle  to  each  other's  moan. 

Duke  0/ Buckingham. 

Gruntle  (gi'unt'l),  «.  [Scotch.]  1.  A  grunt- 
ing sound. — 2.  The  snout. 

Gruntling  (gruntling),  n.    A  young  hog. 

Grunts  (grunts),  n.  s.  and  pi.  A  popular 
name  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  fishes  of  the 
genus  Hfemulon,  and  in  the  United  States  for 
those  of  the  genus  Pogonias.  See  Drum- 
fish. 

6runzie(grun'ye),n.  [O.E.  groyne,  Fr,  groin, 
the  snout  of  a  pig.]  A  mouth  which  pokes 
out  like  that  of  a  pig.  [Scotch.] 

Grus  (grus),  n.  A  genus  of  birds  including 
the  crane.  The  bill  in  this  genus  is  flat- 
tened at  the  base,  and  the  third  or  fourth 
quills  of  tlie  wing^  are  longest.  The  outer 
toe  is  united  at  its  base  to  the  other  toes, 
and  the  hinder  toe  is  very  short.  See  Crane. 

Grushie  (grush'i),  a.  Thick;  of  thriving 
growth.  [Scotch.] 

Grutcht  (gruch),  n.  A  grudge.  S.  Butler. 
Grutcht  (gruch),  v.t.  and  i.    To  grudge. 

what  to  all  may  happen  here, 

Ift  chance  to  me  I  must  not grutc/t.     B.  Jojiso7i. 

Grutten  (grut'n),  pp.  of  greet,  to  weep. 
[Scotch.] 

Gry  (gri),  n.  [Apparently  from  Gr.  gry,  a 
grunt,  syllable,  bit ;  comp.  Sc.  gru,  a  grain, 
a  particle.]  1.  A  measure  containing  one- 
tenth  of  a  line.  [Rare.]— 2.  Anything  very 
small  or  of  little  value.  [Rare.] 

Grydet  (grid),  «.t.  [See  Geide.]  To  cut  or 
pierce;  to  gride.  Spenser. 

Gryfont  (grif'on),  n.    A  griffin.  Spenser. 

Gryllidee  (gril-li'de),  n.  [L.  gryllus,  a  cricket, 
and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  family  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  order  Orthoptera. 
The  tliighs  of  the  posterior  legs  are  large,  the 
tibiae  armed  with  spines,  the  abdomen  ter- 
minated by  two  long  and  slender  fleshy  ap- 
pendages, and  the  tarsi  of  the  anterior  and 
intermediate  pairs  of  legs  three -jointed. 
The  three  principal  genera  are  Gryllus, 
Gryllotalpa,  and  Tridactylus.  The  common 
house-cricket  and  the  locust  afford  examples 
of  the  first  of  these  genera,  and  the  name 
mole-cricket  has  been  applied  to  the  insects 
of  the  second  from  their  burrowing  habits. 

Grypet  (grip),        To  gripe.  Spense?: 

Grjrpe  t  (grip),  71.  [Gr.  (7r)/ps,  a  griffin.]  A 
griffin ;  a  vulture. 

Like  a  white  hind  under  the  gryjre's  sharp  claws. 

Shak. 

Gryplisea  (gri-fe'a),  n.  [L.  gryphus,  gryps; 
Gr.  gryps,  a  griffin,  from  grypos,  crooked.] 
A  genus  of  fossil  lamellibranchiate  bivalves, 
closely  allied  to  the  oyster,  and  very  abun- 


dant in  the  secondary  strata  of  Europe  from 
the  lias  upwards  to  the  chalk,  but  scarcely 
known  in  tertiary  strata. 

GrypMte  (grif'it),  n.  [From  gryphcea.  See 
above  art.]  An  oblong  fossil  shell,  narrow 
at  tile  head  and  wider  toward  the  extn  - 
mity,  where  it  ends  in  a  circular  limb;  tlie 
head  or  beak  is  very  hooked.  These  shells 
belong  to  the  genus  Gryphiea,  and  are 
popularly  known  as  '  miller's  thumbs '  or 
'  crowstones.'  They  occur  in  the  cretaceous 
and  Jurassic  formations. 

Gryphon  (grif'on),  »L  A  griffin.  See  Griffin. 

Gryphosis,  Gryposis  (gri-fo'sis,  gri-po'sis), 
n.  [Gr.  gryposis,  from  grypos,  curved.]  A 
growing  inward  of  the  nails. 

Grypinse  (gri-pi'ne),  n.  pi.  The  wedge-tailed 
humming-birds,  a  sub-family  of  tenuirostral 
birds  of  the  order  Passeres  and  family  Tro- 
chilidse. 

Grysboe,  Grysbok  (gris'bok),  n.  [D.  grijs- 
bolc,  gi'ay  antelope.]  A  Soutli  African  ante- 
lope (Antilope  or  Calotragus  inelanotis) 
about  20  inclies  high  and  3  feet  long,  of  a 
warm  chestnut  colour  Hecked  witli  white. 
It  is  easily  captured,  and  furnishes  excel- 
lent flesh. 

Guacharo  (gwa-cha'ro),  n.  [Sp.]  An  in- 
sessorial  bird,  the  Steatornis  caripensis,  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  goatsuckers.  It  is 
a  native  of  South  America,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  and  is 
about  the  size  of  a  common  fowl.  It  is  a 
nocturnal  bird,  feeds  on  hard  fruits,  and  is 
valued  for  its  fat. 

Guaco(gwa'k6),»i,.  1.  The  Eupatorhim  Gfuaco 
or  Mikania  Guaco,  a  tropical  South  Ameri- 
can plant  of  the  order  Compositas,  the  juice 
of  which  is  used  as  an  antidote  to  serpent- 
bites.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a  remedy  in 
cliolera. — 2.  Aristolochia  angtiicida,  a  Cen- 
tral American  plant,  the  roots  of  which  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Guag  (gu'ag),  n.  [Corn.  ]  In  mining,  an  old 
working. 

Guaiac  (gwa'yak),  n.  Guaiacum. 

Guaiac  (gwa'yak),  a.  Relating  to  guaiacum. 

Guaiacic  (gwa-yas'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
obtained  from  guaiaciim;  as,  guaiacic  acid, 
an  acid  obtained  from  the  resin  of  guaia- 
cum. 

Guaiacine  (gwa'yas-in),  n.  A  non-nitrogen- 
ous vegetable  principle  discovered  in  the 
wood  and  bark  of  the  Guaiacum  njficinale. 
It  forms  a  yellow  brittle  mass,  which  has  a 
sharp  acrid  taste. 

Guaiacum  (gwa'ya-kum),  n.  [The  aboriginal 
name  in  South  America.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Zygophyllacefe,  and  also  the  resin 
of  G.  officinale,  popularly  called  lignum-vitse, 
a  native  of  the 
warmer  parts 
of  America.  It 
is  an  ornamen- 
tal tree  with 
pretty  blue 
flowers  and 
pinnate  leaves; 
the  wood  is 
very  hard,  pon- 
derous, and 
resinous.  The 
resin  or  guaiac- 
um is  greenish- 
brown,  with  a 
balsamic  fra- 
grance, and  is 
used  in  medi- 
cine, as  well  as 
the  bark  and 
wood,  as  a  sti- 
mulant in  chronic  rheumatism  and  other 
diseases. 

Guan  (gwan),  n.  A  South  American  gallin- 
aceous bird,  of  the  genus  Penelope,  allied 
to  the  curassows.   See  Penelope. 

Guana  (gwa'na),  n.  A  species  of  lizard 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
Called  also  Iguana. 

Guanaco  (gwa-na'ko),  n.  [Sp.  guanaco, 
Peruv.  huanaciL]  The  Auchenia  Huanaca, 
family  Camelida:  or  Pylopoda,  a  species  of 
the  genus  of  ruminant  mammals  to  which 
the  llama  belongs.  It  inhabits  the  Andes, 
and  is  domesticated. 

Guaniferous  (gwa-nif'er-us),  a.  Yielding 
guano. 

Guanine  (gwa'nin), «.  (CsH^NjO.)  A  pecu- 
liar substance  contained  in  guano,  closely 
corresponding  with  xanthic  oxide.  It  forms 
also  a  constituent  of  tlie  liver  and  pancreas 
of  mammals,  and  has  been  found  attached 
to  the  scales  of  some  fishes,  as  the  bleak. 

Guanite  (gwa'nit),  n.    A  translucent  mine- 


Guaiacum  officinale. 


ral,  consisting  chiefly  of  jihosphate  of  mag- 
nesia and  ammonia,  found  in  guano.  It  is 
of  a  white  or  yellowish  colour  and  vitreous 
lustre. 

Guano  (gwa'no),  n.  [Sp.  guano,  huano,  from 
Peruv.  huanu,  dung.]  A  substance  found 
on  many  small  islands,  especially  in  the 
Southern  Ocean  and  on  the  coast  of  South 
America  and  Africa,  which  are  the  resort 
of  large  Ilocks  of  sea-birds,  and  chiefly  com- 
posed of  theii'  excrements  in  a  decomposed 
state.  It  sometimes  forms  beds  from  50  to 
60  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  an  excellent 
manure,  and  since  1841  has  been  extensively 
applied  for  that  purpose.  Its  active  con- 
stituent is  ammonia,  containing  much  oxa- 
late and  urate  of  ammonia,  with  some  phos- 
phates. 

Guano  (gwa'no),  v.t.  To  manure  with  guano. 
Guara  (gwii'ra),  n.  The  Brazilian  name  of 
tlie  scarlet  ibis  of  America, 
Guarana,  Guarana-bread  (gwa-ra'na,  gwa- 

ra'na-bred),  n.  A  preparation  made  in 
South  America  by  pounding  the  seeds  of 
FauUinia  sorbilis  into  a  kind  of  paste,  and 
afterwards  hardening  it  in  the  siui.  It  is 
employed  medicinally  in  various  diseases, 
and  forms  the  essential  constituent  of  a 
most  refreshing  beverage. 
Guarantee  (ga-ran-te'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
guaranteed;i>^v. guaranteeing.  [O.Vv.guar- 
antie,  another  formoticarranty.  SeeGUAED, 
WARD,  Warrant,  &c.  For  change  of  Teu- 
tonic 10  into  Romance  gu  see  Guise.]  1.  To 
warrant ;  to  make  sure ;  to  undertake  or 
engage  that  another  person  shall  perform 
what  he  has  stipulated;  to  oblige  one's  self 
to  see  that  another's  engagements  are  per- 
formed ;  to  become  bound  that  an  article, 
such  as  a  purchase,  shall  be  as  good  or  use- 
ful as  it  is  represented;  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of. 

Public  treaties  made  under  the  sanction,  and  some 
of  them  guara7iteed  by  the  sovereign  powers  of 
other  nations.  Bui-ke. 

2.  To  undertake  to  secure  to  another,  as 
claims,  rights,  or  possessions;  to  undertake 
to  uphold  or  maintain. 

By  the  treaty  of  alliance  she  gttaranteed  the  Polisli 
constitution  in  a  secret  article.  Broitgham. 

3.  To  indemnify;  to  save  hai'mless. 
Guarantee  (ga-ran-te'),  n.   1.  An  undertal:- 

ing  or  engagement  by  a  third  person  or 
party  that  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  shall 
be  observed  by  the  contracting  parties  or 
by  one  of  them;  an  undertaking  tliat  the 
engagement  or  promise  of  another  shall  be 
performed. 

But  times  had  changed;  money  was  wanted;  and 
the  power  which  had  given  the  guarajitee  was  not 
ashamed  to  instigate  the  spoiler  to  excesses  such 
that  even  he  shrank  from  them.  Macauiay. 

2.  One  who  binds  himself  to  see  the  stipula- 
tions of  another  performed.  [In  this  sense 
guarantor  is  the  more  correct  word.] 

God,  the  great  guaratitee  for  the  peace  of  man- 
kind, where  laws  cannot  secure  it.  Souih. 

3.  The  party  to  whom  a  guarantee  is  given: 
the  correlative  of  guarantor. 

Guarantee-society  (ga-ran-ts'so-si-e-ti),  n. 
A  joint-stock  society  formed  for  giving 
guarantees  for  carrying  out  engagements 
between  two  parties,  or  for  making  good 
losses  occasioned  by  defalcations,  on  the 
payment  of  a  premium. 

Guarantor  (ga-ran-toi-0,  n.  A  warrantor; 
one  who  engages  to  see  that  the  stipulations 
of  another  are  performed;  a  surety;  also, 
one  who  engages  to  secure  another  iu  any 
right  or  possession. 

Guaranty  (gar'an-ti),t).  t.  Same  as  Guarantee. 

Guaranty(gar'an-ti),  n.  Same  as  Guarantee. 

Guarapo  (gwii-ra'po),  n.  A  preparation 
from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  much 
used  as  a  beverage  in  Venezuela.  Tlie  same 
name  is  given  to  sugar  and  water  which  has 
undergone  vinous  fermentation. 

Guard  (gard),  v.t.  [Tlie  form  in  which  ward 
passed  into  English  through  the  Norman  ; 
comp.  0.  Fr.  guarder,  Fr.  garder,  to  guard, 
garer,  to  ware,  to  beware,  garel  look  out! 
See  Ward,  Warrant,  &c.  For  change  of  w 
into  gu  see  Guise.]  1.  To  secure  against 
injury,  loss,  or  attack;  to  protect  by  attend- 
ance; to  defend;  to  keep  in  safety;  to  accom- 
pany for  protection;  as,  to  guard  a  general 
on  a  journey;  to  guard  the  baggage  of  an 
army. 

For  Heaven       guards  the  right.  Shak. 

2.  To  provide  or  secure  against  objections 
or  the  attacks  of  malevolence. 

Homer  guarded  every  circumstance  with  cau- 
tion. Broonu. 


3.  t  To  protect  the  edge  of  anything,  espe- 


ch,  cAain;     cli,  Sc.  \och\ 


.  ffo;     j.job;     i),  Fr.  to?i;     ng,  sin^';     IH,  i/ien;  th,  i/iin;    w,  loig;    wh,  Wtig;  zh,  azure. — See  KEr. 
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cially  by  an  ornamental  border;  hence,  to 
adorn  with  lists,  laces,  or  ornaments. 

To  he  possessed  with  double  pomp, 
To s-icard  a  title  that  was  rich  before.  Shak. 
4.  t  To  gird;  to  fasten  by  binding.  —To  guard 
one's  self  against,  to  be  on  one's  guard ;  to 
take  pains  to  avoid. 

One  would  take  care  gtiarci  one^s  self  against 
this  particular  imperfecticNi.  because  it  is  that  which 
our  nature  very  strongly  inclines  us  to.  Addisojt. 

Syn.  To  defend,  protect,  shield,  keep,  watch. 
Guard  (gard),  v.  I.   To  watch  by  way  of  cau- 
tion or  defence;  to  be  cautious;  to  be  in  a 
state  of  caution  or  defence. 

To  guard  against  such  mistakes,  it  is  necessary  to 
acquaint  ourselves  a  little  with  words.  Watts. 

Guard  (giird),  n.  [0.  Fr.  guardc,  Fr.  garde, 
E.  ward.}  1.  A  state  of  caution  or  vigilance, 
or  the  act  of  observing  what  passes  in  order 
to  prevent  surprise  or  attack ;  preservation 
or  security  against  injury,  loss,  or  attack ; 
defence;  care;  attention;  watch;  heed;  as, 
to  keep  guard;  to  lose  guard;  to  be  on 
guard;  a  careful  guard  over  the  tongue. 

Temerity  puts  a  man  off  his  guard.    L' Estrange. 

The  great  alteration  which  he  made  in  the  state 
ecclesiastical,  caused  him  to  stand  upon  his  guard 
at  home.  Sir  y.  Davies. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  protects  or  keeps 
in  safety;  one  who  or  that  which  secures 
against  danger,  attack,  loss,  or  injury;  one 
who  keeps  watch  over,  as  (a)  a  man  or  body 
of  men  occupied  in  preserving  a  person  or 
place  from  attack  or  injury,  or  in  preventing 
an  escape;  he  or  they  whose  business  is  to 
defend  or  to  prevent  attack  or  surprise;  as, 
kings  have  their  guards  to  secure  their  per- 
sons. 

They,  usurping  arbitrary  power,  had  \.\ie\T  .guards 
and  spies  after  the  practice  of  tyrants.  S-wift. 

(b)  Mental  endowment  or  attitude  that  keeps 
oil  evil;  as,  modesty  is  the  guard  of  inno- 
cence, (c)  That  which  secures  against  objec- 
tions or  censure;  caution  of  expression. 

They  have  expressed  themselves  with  as  fQwg?{ards 
and  restrictions  as  I.  Atterbu7y. 

(d)  In  fencing  or  boxing,  a  posture  of  de- 
fence; the  arms  or  weapon  in  such  a  pos- 
ture; as,  to  beat  down  one's  guard,  (e)  In 
the  game  of  cricket,  the  position  of  the  bat 
for  most  effectually  defending  the  wicket. 
(/)  A  person  who  has  charge  of  a  mail  coach 
or  a  railway  train.— 3.  Any  appliance  or  at- 
tachment designed  to  protect  or  secure 
against  injury,  loss,  or  detriment  of  any 
kind,  as  («)  part  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  which 
protects  the  hand.  (!>)t  An  ornamental  lace, 
hem,  or  border. 

Th^ guards  are  but  slightly  basted  on.  Shak. 

Hence,  in  the  plural,  ornaments  in  general. 

Oh,  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  hell. 

The  danmed'st  body  to  invest  and  cover 

In  pT'mcc\y  guards.  Shak. 

(c)  A  chain  or  cord  for  fastening  a  watch  to 
one's  person  or  dress,  {d)  Naut.  tlie  railing  of 
the  promenade  deck  of  a  steamer,  intended 
to  secure  persons  from  falling  overboard ; 
also  a  widening  of  the  deck  of  a  steamer  by  a 
framework  of  strong  timbers  which  curve 
out  on  each  side  to  the  paddle-wheels,  and 
protect  them  against  collision  witli  wharfs 
and  other  hoa.is.  —Guards,  Life-guards,  the 
name  by  which  the  ^lite  of  the  troops  of  all 
armies  are  distinguished,  from  its  being 
their  special  duty  to  guard  the  person  of 
the  prince.  In  tlie  British  army  the  Guards 
are  superior  in  rank  and  better  paid  and 
clothed  than  the  rest  of  the  army.  They 
constitute  tlie  garrison  of  London  in  time 
of  peace,  and  guard  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign, forming  what  is  called  the  Household 
Brigade.  Tliey  consist  of  three  regiments 
of  cavalry,  named  respectively  the  1st  and 
2d  Life-guards  and  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
(blue);  and  of  seven  battalions  of  infantry, 
three  of  which  constitute  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  two  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and 
two  tlie  Scots  Gvi3.v As.— National  Guard  of 
France.  See  under  NATIONAL. — Off  one's 
guard,  in  a  careless  state;  inattentive.— On 
one's  guard,  in  a  watchful  state;  vigilant. — 
.Syn.  Defence,  shield,  protection,  safeguard, 
convoy,  escort,  care,  attention,  watch,  heed, 
watcliman,  sentinel. 

Guardable  (gard'a-bl),  a.    That  may  be 
guarded  or  protected. 
Guardage  t  (gard'aj),  n.  "Wardship. 

A  maid  so  tender,  fair  and  happy. 
Run  from  his  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou.  Shak. 

Guardantt  (gard 'ant),  a.  1.  Acting  as 
guardian. 

Giiardaut  before  his  feet  a  lion  lay.  Southey. 

2.  In  her.  see  Gardant. 


Guardantt  (giird'ant),  n.    A  guardian. 

My  3.n:^Ty  guardant  stood  alone, 

Tendering  my  rum,  and  assail'd  of  none.  Shak. 

Guard-boat  (giird'bot),  ?».  A  boat  appointed 
to  row  the  rounds  at  night  among  ships  of 
war  in  a  harbour,  to  observe  that  a  good 
look-out  is  kept;  also  a  boat  used  by  the 
sanitary  authorities  to  see  that  quarantine 
regulations  are  duly  attended  to. 

Guard-Chamber  (gard'cham-bSr),  n.  A 
guard-room.    1  Kings  xiv.  28. 

Guarded  (giird'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Protected; 
defended.— 2.  Cautious;  circumspect;  as,  he 
was  guarded  in  his  expressions — 3.  Framed 
or  uttered  with  caution;  as,  his  expressions 
were  guarded.  — 4.  Adorned  with  lace,  hem, 
or  border. 

Give  him  a  livery 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows.  Shak. 

Guardedly  (gard'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  guarded 
or  cautious  manner. 

It  obliquely  points  out  the  true  object  of  their 
resentment;  but  this  so  gitardedly,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  any  serious  charge  against  the 
author.  Sheridan. 

Guardedness  (giird'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  guarded;  caution;  circum- 
spection. 

Guardenage.t  Guardianaget  (gard'en-aj, 
gard'i-an-aj),  n.  Guardianship. 

His  younger  brother  .  .  .  had  recommended  his 
daughter  to  his  tuition  and  guardejiage.  Holland. 

Guarder  (giird'er),  n.   One  that  guards. 
Guardful  (gilrd'fiil),       Wary;  cautious. 

I  meanwhile 

AVatch        guard/ul  eye  these  nmrderous  motions. 

Aai-on  Hill. 

Guardfully  (gard'ful-li),  adv.  Cautiously; 
carefully.    [Poetical,  like  the  adjective.] 

O  thou  that  all  things  seest 
Fautour  of  Chrysa,  whose  fair  hand  AoK\iguard/ully 
dispose 

Celestial  Cilia,  governing  in  all  power  Teiiedos. 

Cha*>nian. 

Guard-house  (gard'hous),  n.  The  house  or 
building  in  which  a  guard  of  soldiers  is 
kept. 

Guardian  (gard'i-an),  n.  [From  guard;  Fr. 
gardien;  Sp.  guardian.  See  Guard.]  A 
warden;  one  who  guards,  preserves,  or  se- 
cures ;  one  to  whom  anything  is  committed 
for  preservation  from  injury;  one  who  has 
the  charge  or  custody  of  any  person  or 
thing;  especially,  in  law,  one  who  has  the 
custody  and  education  of  such  persons  as  are 
not  of  sufficient  discretion  to  manage  their 
own  affairs. — Guardians  of  the  poor,  persons 
who  have  the  management  of  parish  work- 
houses and  unions,  elected  by  the  owners 
of  property  and  ratepayers  in  tlie  parish.  In 
Scotland  the  same  functions  are  performed 
by  the  managers  of  the  parochial  board. — 
Guardian  of  the  spiritualities,  the  person 
to  whom  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  a  dio- 
cese is  intrusted  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
see.  —  Guardian  of  the  temporalities,  the 
person  to  whom  the  temporal  jurisdiction 
and  the  profits  of  a  vacant  see  are  com- 
mitted. 

Guardian  (gard'i-an),  a.  Protecting ;  per- 
forming the  office  of  a  protector. 

a  guardian  angel  o'er  his  life  presiding. 
Doubling  his  pleasures  and  his  cares  dividing. 

Rogers. 

Guardianage,  n.  See  Guardenage. 
Guardiancet  (gard'i-ans),  n.  Guardianship; 
defence. 

I  got  it  nobly  in  the  king's  defence,  and  in  the 
gicardiance  of  my  faire  queene's  right.  Chapman. 

Guardianesst  (gard'i-an-es),  n.  A  female 
guardian. 

I  have  plac'd  a  trusty  Vi^t^ivX guardianess 

For  fear  some  poor  earl  steal  her.      Beau.  &  Fl. 

Guardianize  (gard'i-an-iz),  v.i.    To  act  the 
part  of  a  guardian.  [Rare.] 
Guardianless  (gard'i-an-les),  o.  Destitute 
of  a  guardian;  unprotected. 

A  lady,  guardianless. 
Left  to  the  push  of  all  allurement.  AlarstoJi. 

Guardianship  (giird'i-an-ship),  n.  The  office 
of  a  guardian;  protection;  care;  watch. 

Guard-irons  (gard'i-ernz),  n.  pi.  Curved 
bars  of  iron  placed  over  the  ornamental 
figures  on  a  ship's  head  or  quarter,  to  defend 
tlieni  from  injury. 

Guardless  (gard'les),  a.  Without  a  guard 
or  defence. 

Guard-room  (gard'rbm),  n.  A  room  for  the 
accommodation  of  guards,  and  where  mili- 
tary defaulters  are  confined. 

Guardship  (gard'ship),  n.  Care;  protection. 

How  blest  am  I.  by  such  a  man  led ! 

Under  whose  wise  and  CAr^i\x\ guardship 

I  now  despise  fatigue  and  hardship.  Swift. 

Guard-ship  (gard'ship),  n.   A  vessel  of  war 


appointed  to  superintend  the  marine  affairs 
in  a  harbour,  and  to  visit  every  night  the 
ships  which  are  not  commissioned,  as  also 
to  receive  seamen  raised  in  the  port  and  not 
yet  appropriated  to  other  vessels. 
Guardsman  (gardz'man),  n.  1.  One  who 
guards  or  keeps  ward;  a  watchman.— 2.  An 
officer  or  private  in  the  Guards. 

There  was  Jack  Jargon,  the  gigantic  Guardsma7t. 

Byron. 

Guarea  (gwa're-a),  n.  [From  guara,  the 
native  name  of  one  of  the  species  in  Cuba.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Meliacesc.  The 
species  are  tall  trees. 

Guarisht  (ga'risli),  Ji.t.  [O.Fr.  guarir;  Fr. 
guerir,  to  heal,  from  *ije  Teut. ;  Goth,  varjan, 
A.  Sax.  tvarian,  G.  wehren,  to  defend.  Akin 
ware,  guard,  &c.]   To  heal. 

Daily  she  dressed  him,  and  did  the  best 

His  grievous  hart  to  guarish.  Spenser. 

Guava  (gwa'va),  n.  [The  native  name  in 
Guiana.]  Tlie  popular  name  of  tlie  tropical 
genus  Psidiuni  of  the  nat.  order  Myrtaceae. 
P.  Guaiava  (the  guava  tree)  is  a  small  tree, 
with  square  Ijranches,  egg-sliaped  leaves, 
and  large  white  axillary  flowers,  wliich  are 
succeeded  by  fleshy  berries,  which  are  either 
apple  or  pear  shaped  in  the  two  principal 
varieties.  The  pulp  is  of  an  agreeable  flavour, 
and  of  this  fruit  is  made  a  delicious  and 
well-known  jelly. 

Guava-jelly  (gwii'va-jel-li),  n.  A  West  In- 
dian preserve  made  from  the  fruit  of  tlie 
guava. 

Guayaquillite  (gwii-yii-kel'lit),  n.  (C.20  H.,603. ) 
A  fossil  resin,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  said 
to  form  an  extensive  deposit  near  Guayaquil 
in  South  America.  It  yields  easily  to  the 
knife  and  may  be  rubbed  to  powder.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1-092. 

Guaza  (gwa'za),  n.  The  native  name  for  the 
narcotic  tops  of  the  Indian  hemp  (Cannabis 
indicd). 

Guazuma  (gwa-zii'ma),  n.  [Mexican  name.  ] 
A  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  nat.  order 
Sterculiacea;,  nearly  allied  to  Tlieobroma, 
but  differing  in  their  woody  tubercular  fruits 
of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  the  entire,  instead 
of  two-lobed,  appendage  at  the  ends  of  the 
petals,  and  in  their  whole  appearance.  They 
are  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  islands 
of  Eastern  Africa,  but  are  most  frequent  in 
tropical  America.  G.  tomentosa  is  common 
in  India  and  America.  It  grows  to  a  height 
of  20  to  25  feet,  and  is  allowed  to  grow  in 
pasture-lands  for  the  sake  of  its  sliade,  and 
because  cattle  feed  and  thrive  on  the  foliage 
and  fruit.  The  fruit  and  inner  bark  abound 
in  mucilage.  The  wood  is  light,  splits 
readily,  and  is  made  into  staves  for  sugar 
casks,  and  cord  is  made  of  the  strong  fibre 
obtained  from  the  young  shoots  of  some  of 
the  species. 

Gubernancet  (gii'ber-nans),  n.  Government. 
Strype. 

Gubernatet  (gii'ber-nat),  d. t.  [L.  guberno, 
gubernatuni,  to  govern.  See  GOVERN.]  To 
govern.  Coclceram. 

Gubernation  t  (gii-ber-na'shon),  n.  [L.  gu- 
bernatio.  See  Govern.]  Government;  rule; 
direction.  Watts. 

Gubernativet  (gii'bSr-nat-iv),  a.  Governing. 
' Real  and gubernative  wisdom.'  Bp.  Hacket. 

Gubernatorial  (gu'ber-na-t6"ri-al),  a.  [L. 
gubernator,a.  goveinoT.  See  GOVERN.]  Per- 
taining to  government  or  to  a  governor. 

Guddle  (gud'l),  v.i.  To  drink  much  or 
greedily;  to  guzzle.  Jennings.  [Provincial 
English.] 

Guddle  (gud'l),  v.t.  [Probably  from  Fr.  couteU 
— 2>eau  couteU,  in  curriery,  a  skin  damaged 
by  the  knife,  couteau.]  To  perform  dift'er- 
ently  from  the  ordinary  way,  or  more  clum- 
sily and  less  efficiently;  to  botch;  to  bungle. 
[Scotch.] 

Guddle  (gudi),  V.  i.  and  t.  To  catch  fish  with 
tlie  hands  by  groping  under  tlie  stones  or 
banks  of  a  stream.  [Scotch.] 

Gude,  Guid  (gud),  a.    Good.  [Scotch.] 

Gude  (gild),  n.    God.  [Scotch.] 

Gudgeon  (guj'on),  n.  [Fr.  qoujon,  gouvion, 
from  L.  gobio,  gobius,  Gr.  k6bios,a  gudgeon.] 
1.  A  small  fresh-water  fish  {Gobio  fluviatilis) 
of  the  family  Cyprinidse,  with  rather  large 
scales  and  two  barbels  at  the  angles  of  the 
mouth;  it  is  easily  caught,  and  hence — 2.  .\ 
person  easily  cheated  or  insnared. 

This  he  did  to  draw  you  in,  like  so  va^uy  gudgeons, 
to  swallow  his  false  arguments.  Swift. 

3.  A  bait;  allurement;  something  to  be  caught 
to  a  man's  disadvantage :  in  allusion,  per- 
haps, to  the  gudgeon  being  used  as  a  bait 
for  pike. 

Such  as  Gregory  or  Bede  were,  who  being  honest, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abitne;    y,  Sc.  iey. 
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and  withal  credulous,  and  trusting^  others,  swallowed 
many  a  ^icdgeon.  Dr.  Favour. 

—Sea-gudgeon,  the  black  goby  or  rock-flsh. 
Gudgeon  (guj'on),  n.  [Fr.  goujon,  the  fish, 
and  also  an  iron  shaft  or  gudgeon,  but  pro- 
bably in  the  latter  meaning  the  origin  of  the 
word  is  different.]  1.  In  mach.  that  part 
of  a  horizontal  sliaft  or  axle  wliich  turns  in 
the  collar,  formerly  meaning  the  portion 
revolving  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
bearings.  It  is  now  applied  only  when  tiiat 


a,  Wooden  Shaft.       d.  Gudgeon. 


part  is  separate  from  and  independent  of 
the  body  of  the  shaft.  The  form  of  gudgeons 
and  the  mode  of  their  insertion  depend  upon 
the  form  and  material  of  the  shaft.  —2.  Naut. 
(a)  an  eye  or  clamp  fastened  to  a  ship  to 
hang  the  rudder  on;  a  rudder  brace  or  band. 
See  GooGiNG.  (b)  One  of  the  notches  in  the 
carrick-bits  for  receiving  the  metal  buslies 
wherein  the  spindle  of  a  windlass  trav- 
erses. 

Gudgeon  (guj'on),  uS.  To  ensnare;  to  cheat; 
to  impose  on. 

To  be  i^udgeo)ud  of  the  opportunities  which  had 
been  given  you.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Gue  (gii),  n.  A  musical  instrument  of  the 
violin  kind,  but  having  only  two  strings  of 
horse  hair,  and  played  on  in  tlie  manner  of 
a  violoncello,  formerly  used  in  Shetland. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Guet  (gii),n.  A  rogue;  a  vagabond;  a  sharper. 
J.  Webster. 

Guebre,  Gueber  (ga'ber  or  ge'bSr),  n.  [A 
Per.  form  of  Turk,  giaour,  Ar.  kaflr,  an  in- 
fidel] The  name  given  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans to  one  belonging  to  the  Persian  fire- 
worshippers,  called  in  India  Parsees.  The 
Guebres  live  chiefly  in  the  deserts  of  Cara- 
mania,  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in 
the  province  of  Yerd  Keram.  They  wor- 
ship fire  as  a  symbol  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
The  sacred  books  of  the  Guebres  and  Parsees 
are  termed  Zend-avesta. 

Guelder-rose,  n.   See  Gelder-eosb. 

Guelf,  Guelph  (gwelf),  n.  [It.  guelfo,  O.G. 
hwclfa.  O.H.G.  hwalf,  O.Sax.  and  A.  .Sax. 
h  welp,  whelp.  ]  The  name  of  a  distinguished 
princely  family  in  Italy,  originally  German, 
and  re -transported  into  Germany  in  the 
eleventh  century,  still,  however,  retaining 
large  possessions  in  Italy.  AVelf,  son  of  Isen- 
brand.  Count  of  Altorf ,  one  of  the  vassals  of 
Charlemagne,  is  said  to  liave  been  the  first 
to  bear  the  name.  It  still  continues  in  the 
two  branches  of  the  House  of  Brunswick— 
the  ducal  and  the  royal,  to  which  latter  the 
reigning  family  of  Britain  belongs.  After 
the  battle  of  Weinsberg,  fought  in  1140 
against  the  Waiblingens(Ghibellines),  where 
the  name  of  the  head  of  the  liouse  was  given 
as  a  rallying  cry  or  watchword  to  his  follow- 
ers, the  term  became  gradually  extended  to 
all  the  members  of  that  faction  in  Italy 
which  aimed  at  national  independence  and 
supported  the  pope,  while  tliat  of  Ghibelline 
was  given  to  tlie  supporters  of  the  emperors 
in  their  endeavour  to  subjugate  Italy  to 
Germany.  The  contest  lasted  for  nearly  300 
years,  desolating  both  countries.  Latterly 
the  term  was  applied  to  a  supporter  of  de- 
mocratic principles,  and  that  of  Ghibelline 
to  an  upholder  of  aristocracy.  The  terms 
fell  into  disuse  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.    See  Ghibelline. 

Guelfic,  GuelpMc  ( gwelf 'ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Guelfs. — Guelfic  order,  a 
Hanoverian  order  of  knighthood  founded  in 
1815  by  Geo.  IV.,  then  prince  regent,  and 
entitled  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guelfic  Order. 
It  consists  of  grand  crosses,  commanders, 
and  knights,  both  civil  and  military. 

Guenon  (ge-noli),  n.  The  popular  French 
name  of  the  small  long-tailed  monkeys  of 
Africa,  including  the  grivet,  vervet,  &c. 
Tlie  green  monkey  {Ccrcocebus  Sabmus)  may 
be  regarded  as  the  type. 

Guerdon  (ger' don),  n.  [O.Fr.  guerdon.  It. 
guidcrdone,  from  L.L.  loiderdonum,  cor- 
rupted from  O.G.  widarl6n{A.  Sax.  loither- 
ledn),  a  recompense  —  the  I  of  Ion  being 
changed  into  d  through  the  influence  of  the 
L.  donum,  a  gift  —  from  widar  (G.  wider), 
against-  amU<5?i,  reward.  For  change  of  Teut. 
w  into  Romance  gu,  see  Guise.]   A  reward; 


requital;  recompense:  used  both  in  a  good 
and  bad  sense.    [Poetical  or  rhetorical.] 

They  were  sure  of  being  able,  for  a  time  at  least, 
to  indulge  in  pillage  and  murder,  and  to  practise, 
without  restraint,  those  excesses  which  they  regarded 
as  the  choicest  guerdoji  of  a  soldier's  career. 

JStio^U. 

Guerdon  (ger'don),  V.  t.  To  give  a  guerdon 
to;  to  reward. 

And  I  am  guerdoned  at  the  last  with  shame.  Skak. 

Him  we  gave  a  costly  bribe 
To  guerdo)!  silence.  I'ejinysott. 

Guerdonable  (ger'don-a-bl),  a.  Worthy  of 
guerdon  or  leward.    Sir  G.  Buck. 

Guerdonless,  a.  Without  reward.  Chau- 
cer. 

Guereza  (ge-re'za),  n.  A  beautiful  Abys- 
sinian monkey  of  the  genus  Colobus,  with 
long  black-and-white  hair. 

Guerite  (ge-ret),  «.  [Fr.]  In /orf.  a  small 
projecting  tower  or  box  of  wood  at  the 
salient  angles  of  works  on  the  top  of  the 
revetment  to  hold  a  sentry. 

Guernsey  (gern'se),  n.  A  sort  of  close-fitting 
woollen  knitted  sliirt. 

Guerrilla,  Guerilla  (ge-ril'la;  Sp.  pron.  gar- 
rel'ya),  n.  [Sp.  guerrilla,  dim.  of  guerra,  Fr. 
guerre,  war.]  1.  A  carrying  on  of  war  by 
the  constant  attacks  of  independent  bands; 
an  irregular  petty  war. — 2.  One  who  carries 
on,  or  assists  in  carrying  on,  irregular  war- 
fare; especially,  a  member  of  an  indepen- 
dent band  engaged  in  predatory  excursions 
against  an  enemy. 

Guerrilla,  Guerilla  (ge-ril'la),  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  a  guerrilla  or  petty  war;  as,  a 
guerrilla  war;  a  guerrilla  soldier;  a  guer- 
rilla band. — Guerrilla  loar  or  warfare,  an 
irregular  mode  of  carrying  on  war  by  con- 
stant attacks  of  independent  bands  of  armed 
peasants,  especially  when  government  is 
occupied  with  Invading  armies.  The  troops 
are  self-constituted,  disconnected  with  the 
army  as  to  pay,  provisions,  and  movements, 
and  may  dismiss  themselves  at  any  time. 

Guerrillero  (ger-rel-yer'6),ft.  [Sp.]  Same  as 
Guerrillist. 

Guerrillist,  Guerilllst  (ge-ril'ist),  n.  A 
member  of  a  liand  of  irregular  soldiers  who 
engage  in  guerrilla  warfare;  a  guerrillero. 

Guess  (ges),  v.t.  [O.E.  gesse,  L.G.  and  D. 
gissen,  Ban.gisse,  gisJea,  gizka,  to  guess,  the 
meaning  of  wliich  appears  to  be  lit.  to  try 
to  get,  the  word  being  thus  a  derivative  of 
get;  comp.  E.  get,  forget,  D.  vergissen,  to 
make  amistake  or  anerroneous  conjecture.] 

1.  To  form  an  opinion  concerning,  without 
certain  principles  or  means  of  knowledge; 
to  judge  of  at  random. 

First,  if  thou  canst,  the  harder  reason  £-jtess.  Pope. 
I  cr^nnot gitess  her  face  or  form; 
But  what  to  me  is  form  or  face  1  Praed. 

2.  To  judge  or  form  an  opinion  of  from  rea- 
sons that  render  a  thing  probable,  but  fall 
short  of  sufficient  evidence;  as,  from  slight 
circumstances  or  occasional  expressions  we 
guess  a  person's  feeling  regarding  any  mat- 
ter.— 3.  To  conjecture  rightly;  to  solve  by 
a  correct  conjecture;  as,  to  guess  a  riddle ; 
he  guessed  my  designs. — 4.  To  hit  upon;  to 
reproduce  by  memory. 

Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canst  gtiess 
them.  Shak. 

5.  To  think;  to  suppose;  to  imagine:  fol- 
lowed by  clause  or  subject  understood. 

Not  altogether;  better  far.  \gitess. 

That  we  do  make  our  entrance  several  ways.  Shak. 

What  authority  surfeits  on  would  relieve  us;  if  they 
would  yield  us  but  the  superfluity,  while  it  were  whole- 
some, we  guess  they  relieved  us  humanely. 

Shak. 

[This  verb  is  much  used  colloquially  in  the 
United  States  (especially  in  IS^ew  England) 
in  the  sense  of  to  believe,  to  be  sure;  as,  I 
guess  he  is  at  home;  I  guess  I  shall;  that  is, 
to  be  sure,  or  of  course,  I  shall.] — Syn.  To 
conjecture,  suppose,  surmise,suspect,divine, 
think,  imagine. 

Guess  (ges),  v.i.  To  form  a  conjecture;  to 
judge  at  random,  or  without  any  strong 
evidence:  with  at. 

The  same  author  ventures  to  guess  at  the  particu- 
lar fate  which  would  attend  the  Roman  government. 

Swift. 

Guess  (ges),  n.  Judgment  without  certain 
evidence  or  grounds;  conjecture. 

A  poet  must  confess 
His  art's  like  physic,  but  a  happy  ^iffxx.  Drydeit. 

Guess  (ges),  n.  [Corrupt  form  of  guise.'\ 
Guise;  fashion;  sort:  generally  used  adjec- 
tively. 

Here  comes  3.not\iex  guess  customer.   Sir  IV.  Scott. 
My  lady  Isabella  is  of  another  mould. 

H.  IValpole. 

Business  must  be  done  in  another  guess  way  than 
that.  Godwin. 


Guesser  (ges'er),  n.  One  who  guesses ;  a 
conjecturer;  one  who  judges  or  gives  an 
opinion  without  certain  means  of  knowing. 

If  fortune  should  please  to  take  such  a  crotchet,  .  .  . 
To  give  thee  lawn  sleeves,  a  mitre  and  rochet, 
Whom  wouldst  thou  resemble?    I  leave  thee  a 
guesser.  Sioi/t. 

Guessingly  (ges'ing-li),  adv.  By  way  of  con- 
jecture; conjecturally;  hypothetically. 

I  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down.  Shak. 

Guess-rope,  Guess-warp  (ges'rop,  ges'- 
warp),  n.  Naut.  a  rope  having  one  end  fas- 
tened to  a  distant  object,  in  order  to  warp 
a  vessel  towards  the  o\>]ect .—Guess-wo  rp 
boom,  a  spar  run  out  from  the  side  of  a  ves- 
sel, with  a  rope  attached  near  its  outer  ex- 
tremity, for  boats  to  ride  by  when  the  ves- 
sel is  at  her  moorings. 

Guesswork  (ges'werk),  n.  Work  performed 
at  hazard  or  by  mere  conjecture. 

The  pompous  rascallion. 
Who  don't  speak  Italian 

Nor  French,  must  have  scribbled  by  giiessioork. 

Byron. 

Guest  (gest),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gcest,  gest,  gist; 
comp.  Icel.  gestr,  O.Sax.  D.  and  G.  gast,  Goth. 
gasts,  a  guest,  a  stranger.  Cog.  W.  gwest, 
visit,  entertainment,  5r(oestai,a  guest;  Armor. 
hostiz,  a  guest;  Rus.  gosty,  Bohem.  host,  a 
guest;  L.  hostis,  an  enemy.  From  a  root 
ghan,  Skr.  ha7i,  to  strike,  whence  also  L. 
hasta,  a  spear.]  A  visitor  or  friend  enter- 
tained in  the  house  or  at  the  table  of  another, 
whether  by  invitation  or  otlierwise;  a  lodger 
at  a  hotel  or  lodging-house. 

The  wedding  was  furnished  v^ith  guests. 

Mat.  xxii.  lo. 
True  friendship's  laws  are  by  this  rule  exprest. 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting _^7^(\9^. 

Pope. 

Guest t  (gest),  v.t.  To  entertain  as  a  guest; 
to  act  the  part  of  host  to. 

When  you  suppose  to  feast  men  at  your  table 
Yougifest  God's  angels  in  men's  habit  hid. 

Sylvester,  Du  Bartas. 

Guest  t  (gest),  v.i.  To  act  the  part  of  a 
guest;  to  be  a  guest. 

And  tell  me,  best  of  princes,  who  he  was 
'ThAt. guested  here  so  late.  Chapman. 

Guest-chamber  (gest'cham-ber),  n.  An 
apartment  ajipropriated  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  guests.    Mark  xiv.  14. 

Guesten  (gest'en),  v.i.  To  lodge  as  a  guest. 
[Scotch.  ] 

Guestwe  t  (gest'iv),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
guest.    '  Guestine  fare.'  Chapman. 

Guest -rite  (gest'rit),  n.  Office  due  to  a 
guest. 

Guest-rope  (gest'rop),  n.  Xaut.  same  as 
Guess-rope. 

Guest-taker  t  (gest'tak-er),  n.  An  agister; 
one  who  took  cattle  to  feed  in  the  royal 
forests. 

Guestwise  (gest'wiz),  adv.  In  the  manner 
or  capacity  of  a  guest. 

My  heart  witli  her  but  sls  guestwise  sojourned. 

Shak. 

Gueux  (gu),  n.  pi.  [Fr.,  a  raggamuffin;  pi. 
les  gueux,  raggamufflns,  beggars:  a  term  first 
applied  in  disparagement  to  the  party,  but 
soon  afterwards  assumed  by  themselves  as 
a  title  of  honour.]  The  title  of  the  patriot 
nobles  of  the  Low  Countries  who  withstood 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  his  efforts  to  impose 
the  Inquisition  on  their  native  land. 

Gue'vei,  ».  The  native  name  of  the  pigmy 
antelope  of  Africa  (Antilope  pygmcea),  the 
smallest  species  of  the  family.  In  size  it 
scarcely  exceeds  a  rat,  and  its  legs  are  not 
thicker  than  a  goose-quill. 

Guffaw  (guf-f a'),  n.  [Imitative.  ]  A  loud  or 
sudden  burst  of  laughter. 

Young  buttons  burst  out  into  a  guffaw.  Thackeray. 

Guffer  (guf'er),  n.  A  local  name  for  a  fish, 
the  viviparous  blenny  (Zoarcceus  viviparus). 

G'Uggle  (gug'l),  v.i.  [Imitative,  suggested 
hy  gurgle.]  To  make  a  sound  like  that  of 
a  liquid  passing  through  a  narrow  aper- 
ture, or  of  air  being  forced  through  a  liquid; 
to  gurgle. 

Guggle  (gug'l),  n.  A  sound  as  of  a  liquid 
passing  through  a  narrow  aperture,  or  of 
air  being  forced  through  a  liquid;  a  gurgle. 
'  The  slow  guggle  of  the  natives'  Irabble- 
bubbles.'    W.  H.  Russell. 

Gulir  (ger),  n.  [G. ,  primarily,  fermentation, 
from  gdhren,  to  ferment.]  A  loose  earthy 
deposit  from  water  found  in  the  cavities  or 
clefts  of  rocks,  mostly  white,  but  sometimes 
red  or  yellow,  from  a  mixture  of  clay  or 
ochre. 

Guiac,  G'ulacum  (gwl'ak,  gwi-a'kum),  n. 
Same  as  Guaiacum. 

Guiana-bark  (gwe-a'na-bark),  n.  The  bark 
of  the  Portlandia  hexandra,  a  tree  of  the 
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nat,  order  Rubiaceoe,  much  valued  as  a  feb- 
rifuge, and  commonly  so  used  in  French 
Guiana. 

Guiba  (gwi'ba),  n.  A  kind  of  quadruped  re- 
sembling the  gazelle.  Goldsmith. 

GuiCOWar  (gi'kwar),  n.  The  title  of  a  sov- 
ereign prince  in  India,  the  ruler  of  Baroda. 
Spelled  also  Guikwar,  Gaekioar,  &c. 

Guidable  (gid'a-bl), a.  That  may  be  guided; 
tliat  may  be  governed  by  coimsel.  '  A  sub- 
missive and  guidable  spirit.'    Bp.  Sprat. 

Guidage  (gid'aj),  n.  [See  Guide.]  1.  Guid- 
ance; direction;  lead. 

Bedew  Mexitli's  altar  with  your  blood, 

And      beneath  his  ^mWaffe.  Southey. 

2.  An  old  legal  term  signifying  the  reward 
given  for  safe-conduct  through  a  strange 
land  or  unknown  country. 
Guidance  (gid'ans),  11.  [See  Guide.]  The 
ait  of  guiding;  direction;  government;  a 
leading. 

His  studies  were  \\\\.\\o\.\t  ^uiiiauce  and  without  plan. 

Guide  (gid),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  guided;  ppr. 
guiding.  [Fr.  guide?-;  It.  guidare;  Sp.  guiar 
— of  Teutonic  origin,  and  akin  to  G.  toeisen, 
to  sliow,  to  direct,  to  lead,  and  probably  to 
Goth,  vitan,  to  watch  over,  A.  Sax.  witan,  to 
observe,  to  know.  For  change  of  w  into  gu 
see  Guise.]  1.  To  lead  or  direct  in  a  way; 
to  conduct  in  a  course  or  path;  as,  to  guide 
an  enemy  or  a  traveller  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  road  or  course. 

I  wish  yo\.\  A  zuide  me  to  your  sovereign's  court. 

Shak. 

2.  To  direct;  to  regulate. 

He  will  ^uide  his  affairs  with  discretion.    Ps.  cxii.  5. 

3.  To  influence  in  conduct  or  actions;  to 
give  direction  to. 

AVIien  nothing  but  the  interest  of  this  world  .guides 
men,  they  many  times  conclude  that  the  slightest 
wrongs  are  not  to  be  put  up.  KettteTvell. 

4.  To  instruct  and  direct ;  as,  let  parents 
guide  their  children  to  virtue,  dignity,  and 
happiness.  — 5.  To  attend  to;  to  look  after; 
to  superintend. 

I  will  that  the  younger  women  marry,  bear  children, 
and  ffuide  the  house.  i  Tim.  v.  14. 

6.  To  treat ;  to  use ;  as,  the  laddie  was  ill 
guided.  [Scotch.] — Guide,  Direct,  Sway. 
Guide  implies  that  the  person  guiding  either 
accompanies  or  precedes  us ;  wliile  direct 
merely  infers  that  he  gives  instructions, 
which  may  be  done  from  a  distance.  Direct 
thus  implies  that  we  must  reflect  and  to 
some  extent  exercise  our  own  judgment; 
guide,  that  we  trustingly  follow  where  we 
are  led.  Sway  is  used  of  some  influence 
(generally  bad)  which  turns  us  aside  from 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  the  course 
followed,  and  in  this  sense  is  nearly  equal 
to  bias.  We  are  guided  or  directed  by  our 
principles  or  reason,  and  swayed  by  our 
passions  or  feelings. 
Guide  (gid),  n.  [Fr.  guide.  It.  guida,  .Sp. 
guia.  See  the  verb.]  1.  A  person  who  leads 
or  directs  another  in  his  way  or  course ;  a 
conductor;  as,  the  army  followed  the  guide. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  directs  another 
in  his  conduct  or  course  of  life;  a  director; 
a  regulator. 

He  will  be  our  gituie,  even  to  death.    Ps.  xlviii.  14. 
"We  have  sure  experience  for  our  guide.  Drydiit. 
They  were  dangerous  gitides,  the  feelings. 

Tf^tiiyso7t. 

3.  A  guide-book  (which  see).— 4.  In  techno- 
logy, applied  to  various  contrivances  in- 
tended to  direct  or  keep  to  a  fixed  course 
or  motion.  See  Guide-bar,  Guide-rail. 
*c. 

Guide-bar,  Guide-block  (gid'biir,  gid'ijlok), 
n.  One  of  two  pieces  of  metal  with  parallel 
sides  fitted  on  the  ends  of  the  crosshead  of 
a  steam-engine,  on  wliich  it  slides  and  by 
which  it  is  kept  parallel  to  the  cylinder. 
Tliey  are  a  substitute  for  the  parallel  mo- 
tion.   Called  also  Slide-rod  and  Slide. 

Guide-book  (gid'buk),  n.  A  book  for  direct- 
ing travellers  and  tourists  as  to  the  best 
routes,  &c.,  and  giving  them  information 
about  the  places  they  visit. 

Guideless  (gid'les),  a.  Destitute  of  a  guide; 
wanting  a  director.  Dryden. 

Guide-post  (gid'post),  n.  A  post  at  the  forks 
of  a  road  for  directing  travellers  the  way ; 
a  finger-post.  Burke. 

Guider  (gid'er),  n.  _  A  guide;  a  director. 

Guide -rail  (gid'ral),  n.  In  rail,  an  addi- 
tional rail  placed  midway  between  the  two 
ordinary  rails  of  the  track,  and  employed 
in  connection  with  devices  on  the  engine  or 
carriages  to  keep  a  train  from  leaving  the 
track  in  curves,  crossings,  or  steep  gradients. 


Guideress.t  «.    A  female  guide  or  leader. 

Cliaucer. 

Guide -screw  (gid'skrb),  n.  In  macli.  a 
screw  for  directing  or  regulating  certain 
movements. 

Guide-tube  (gld'tub),  n.  In  mach.  any  con- 
trivance by  which  a  boring-bit  or  drill  is 
guided,  but  which  consists  commonly  of  a 
tixed  tube  to  prevent  swerving. 

Guidon (gi'don),  n.  [Fr.  See  Guide.]  1.  The 
little  flag  or  standard  of  a  troop  of  cavalry; 
a  flag  used  to  direct  the  movements  of  in- 
fantry; a  flag  used  to  signal  with  at  sea;  the 
flag  of  a  guild  or  fraternity. — 2.  One  who  bears 
a  guidon;  a  standard-bearer.  —  3.  One  of  a 
community  that  Charlemagne  established  at 
Rome  to  guide  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Guikwar  (gi'kwar),  n.    Same  as  Guicowar. 

Guild  (gild),  u.  [A.  Sax.  gild,  yield,  geld,  a 
payment  of  money,  tribute,  hence  a  society 
or  company  where  payment  was  made  for 
its  charge  and  support,  from  gildan,  to  pay; 
D.  gild,  a  guild.  See  GUILT.]  1.  An  asso- 
ciation or  incorporation  of  men  belonging 
to  the  same  class  or  engaged  in  similar  pur- 
suits, formed  for  mutual  aid  and  protection; 
as,  the  Stationers'  Guild;  the  Ironmongers' 
Guild.— 2.\  A  guildhall.  Spenser. 

Guildablet  (gild'a-bl),  a.  Liable  to  a  tax. 
Spchnan. 

Guild-brother  (gild'brulli-er),  ?i.  a  fellow- 
member  of  a  guild. 

Guilder  (gild'er),  n.  [Formerly  gylden.  gild- 
em,  D.  and  G.  gulden,  a  florin;  modified  as 
if  a  coin  of  Gelders  or  Gueldres.]  A  coin  in 
Holland  wortli  twenty  stivers,  or  Is.  8d. 
English;  a  florin;  in  ]>l.  formerly = money. 
Written  sometimes  Gilder. 

I  am  bound 
To  Persia,  and  w^nt ^?ii/d£rs  for  my  vovage. 

"s/iai. 

Guildhall  (gild'hal),  n.  The  hall  where  a 
guild  or  corporation  usually  assembles;  a 
town  or  corporation  hall ;  specifically,  the 
corporation  hall  and  seat  of  several  of  the 
courts  of  the  city  of  London. 

The  mayor  towards ^tiildhaU  hies  him  in  all  post. 

Shak. 

Guild-rent  (gild'rent),  n.  Rent  payable  to 
the  crown  l)y  any  guild  or  fraternity. 

Guildry  ( gild'ri ),  u.  In  .Scotland,  a  guild ; 
tlie  memliers  of  a  guild. 

Guile  (gil),  n.  [Romance  form  of  Tent,  loile 
(which  see);  O.Fr.  (/i«7e,  guile.  For  change 
of  Tent,  w  into  Romance  gu  see  Guise.] 
Craft;  cunning;  artifice;  duplicity;  deceit. 

Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  wo  g-iiile. 

Jn.  i.  47. 

O.  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes. 

And  with  a  virtuous  vizard  hide  fouiguiU.  Shak. 
We  may,  with  more  successful  hope,  resolve 
To  wage  by  force  ox gicite  eternal  war.  Milton. 

Guile t  (gil),  v.t.    1.  To  disguise  craftily. 

Is  it  repentance, 
Or  only  a  fair  shew  to.^r^//^  his  mischiefs?  Beau.  &•  Fl. 

2.  To  deceive;  to  delude.  Spenser. 
Gulled  t  (gil'ed),  a.  Deceiving;  treacherous. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiied  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea.  S/tak. 

Guileful  (gil'ful),  a.  Full  of  guile;  intended 
to  deceive  ;  cunning ;  crafty ;  artful ;  wily ; 
deceitful ;  insidious ;  treacherous. 

Without  expense  at  all, 
By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtain'd. 

Shak. 

Guilefully  (gil'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  guileful 
manner ;  treacherously ;  deceitfidly.  '  The 
X,em\>\&x  guilefully  replied.'  Milton. 

Guilefulness  (gii'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  guileful;  deceitfulness. 

Guileless  (gil'les),  a.  Free  from  guile  or 
deceit;  artle.ss;  frank;  sincere;  honest.  'The 
plain  ox,  tliat  harmless,  honest,  guileless 
anim,al.'  Tliomson. 

Guilelessness  (gil'les-nes),  n.  State  or  qua- 
lity of  being  guileless;  freedom  from  guile. 

Guilert  (gii'Jr),  n.  One  who  betrays  into 
danger  by  insidious  arts. 

So  goodly  did  be.guile  the  guzler  of  his  prey. 

S^eftser. 

Guillemet  (gil'le-met),  n.  [Fr.,  from  name 
of  inventor.f  In  printing,  one  of  the  marks 
used  to  inclose  a  quotation  ('  '),  ("  ");  a 
quotation  mark.  [Rare.] 

Guillemot  (gil'Ie-mot),  n.  [Fr.  guillemot, 
perliaps  from  Armor,  gwila,  to  weep,  and 
O.Fr.  moHte,  a  gull;  comp.  Armor,  gwelan, 
a  kind  of  sea-bird,  and  E.  gull.]  A  natato- 
rial bird  of  the  genus  Uria,  included  among 
tlie  auks  (Alcidte),  or  made  with  them  a 
sub-family  of  the  divers  (Colymbidae),  to 
which  it  bears  a  closer  resemblance.  These 
birds  are  spread  over  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  reaching  as  far 


south  as  the  southern  coast  of  England. 
They  breed  in  great  numbei's  on  the  cliffs  of 
Orkney  and  Slietland,  forming  a  source  of 


Common  Guillemot  ( Uria  tr/nle). 

profit  to  the  adventurous  inhabitants.  The 
common  guillemot  (f.  troile)  is  about 
18  inches  in  length,  and  lays  only  one  egg, 
of  large  size,  which  is  esteemed  a  delicacy. 
It  is  for  the  eggs  and  the  young  birds  the 
fowlers  descend  the  rocks.  If  the  egg  is 
removed  another  is  laid.  The  guillemot  flies 
and  runs  tolerably  well,  and  is  said  to  convey 
its  young  to  the  water  on  its  back.  The  black 
guillemot  ( IT.  grylle)  is  about  14  inches  long, 
and  lays  three  eggs,  often  on  the  bare  rock. 
It  is  not  so  common  as  the  former.  Other 
species  are  enumerated  among  British  birds, 
but  are  rare. 

GuUlevat  (gil'le-vat),  n.  [From  Fr.  guiller, 
to  ferment.  Armor,  goell,  ferment,  and  E. 
vat.]   A  vat  for  fermenting  liquors. 

GuillOChe  (gil-losh'),  «■  [Fr. ,  said  to  be  after 
a  workman  named  Guilloclie,  the  inventor.] 
In  arcli.  an  ornament  in  tlie  form  of  two  or 
more  bauds  or  strings  twisting  over  each 


Guilloche  Ornament. 


other  so  as  to  repeat  the  same  figure  in  a 
continued  series  by  the  spiral  returning  of 
the  bands.  The  term  is  also  applied,  but 
improperly,  to  a  fret. 

Guillotine  (gil-lo-ten'),  n.  1.  An  engine  for 
beheading  persons  at  one  stroke— an  inven- 
tion of  the  middle  ages— adopted  with  im- 
provements by  the  National  Assembly  of 
France  during  the  first  revolution  on  the 
proposal  of  a  Dr.  Guillotin,  after  whom  it 
is  named.  In  this  apparatus  decapitation 
is  effected  by  means  of  a  steel  blade  loaded 
with  a  mass  of  lead,  and  sliding  between 
two  upright  posts,  grooved  on  their  inner 
sides,  the  person's  neck  being  confined  in  a 
circular  opening  between  two  planks,  the 
upper  one  of  which  also  slides  up  or  down. 


Guillotine  as  used  in  Pans. 


The  condemned  is  strapped  to  a  board, 
which  in  the  cut  is  sliown  resting  horizon- 
tally on  the  table  in  front  of  the  upright 
posts,  but  which  is  easily  drawn  forward 
and  set  upriglit  when  necessary,  and  again 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tiibe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  ab«ne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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cnnted  over  upon  tlie  table  and  rapidly 
moved  up  so  as  to  place  the  neck  of  the 
condemned  within  the  semicircle  of  the 
lower  plank,  the  other  being  raised  for  the 
purpose.  On  tlie  riglit  of  the  table  is  a 
large  basket  or  trough  of  wicker-work  for 
the  reception  of  the  body.  Under  the  place 
where  the  head  rests  is  an  oblong  trough 
for  its  reception.  The  knife  is  fi.xed  to  the 
cap  or  lintel  on  the  top  of  tlie  posts  by  a  claw 
in  tlie  form  of  an  8,  the  lower  part  of  which 
opens  as  the  upper  part  closes.  This  claw  is 
acted  upon  by  a  lever  to  which  a  cord  is  at- 
tached. When  tlie  head  of  the  condemned 
is  in  position  tlie  cord  is  pulled,  and  by  the 
action  of  the  lever  the  knife  is  set  at  liberty, 
descending  by  the  grooves  in  the  upright 
posts  and  falling  upon  the  neck  of  the  con- 
demned just  behind  the  planks  which  keep 
the  head  in  position.  The  scaffold,  which  is 
surrounded  by  an  open  railing,  is  raised  6 
or  7  feet  from  the  ground.— 2.  A  machine 
which  cuts  by  a  knife  descending  between 
grooved  posts,  much  used  for  cutting  paper, 
straw,  &c.  Called  also  Guillotine-cutter. 
Guillotine  (gil-lo-ten'),  v.t.  pret.  &  \)\>. guillo- 
tined; ppr.  guillotining.  To  behead  by  the 
guillotine. 

Guills  (gilz).  [Comp.  A.  Sax.  jeoZo, yellow.] 
A  plant,  the  corn-marigold. 

Guilt  (gilt),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gylt,  a  crime,  from 
gildaii,  gyldan,  to  pay,  to  requite ;  Icel. 
gjald,  payment,  retribution,  gjalda,  to  pay, 
to  yield:  E.  yield  (wliich  see).]  1.  Crimi- 
nality ;  that  state  of  a  moral  agent  which 
results  from  his  wilful  or  intentional  com- 
mission of  a  crime  or  offence,  knowing  it  to 
be  a  crime  or  violation  of  law.  Guilt  implies 
both  criminality  and  liableness  to  punish- 
ment. Guilt  may  proceed  either  from  a 
])0sitive  act  or  breach  of  law,  or  from  volun- 
tary neglect  of  kimwu  duty.— 2.  Criminality 
ill  a  political  or  civil  view;  exposure  to  for- 
feiture or  other  penalty. 
A  ship  incurs  £-!izU  by  the  violation  of  a  blockade. 

A'e/if. 

3.  t  A  crime;  offence. 

Close  pent  up  g-uilis 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  ask 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace.  Shak. 

Guiltiliket  (gilt'i-lik),  a.  Guilty. 
Guiltily  (gilt'i-li),  adv.  In  a  guilty  manner. 

His  looks  frightened  the  ambassador,  who  after  \oo\l- 
\n'^  i^mitUy  for  a  little  time  at  the  grief-stricken  man 
hurried  away  without  a  further  word.  Thackeray. 

Guiltiness  (gilt'i-nes),  n.  Tlie  state  of  being 
guilty;  wiclcedness;  criminality;  guilt. 

He  thought  his  flight  rather  to  proceed  of  a  fearful 
gjtiltt7iess  than  of  a  humble  faithfulness. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

GuUtless  (gilt'les),  a.  1.  Free  from  guilt, 
crime,  or  offence;  innocent. 

The  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh 
his  name  in  vain.  Ex.  xjc.  7. 

2.  Without  experience ;  ignorant.  'Heifers 
guiltiest  of  the  yoke.'  Pope. 

Such  gardening  tools,  as  art  yet  rude. 
Guiltless  of  fire,  had  formed.  Milton. 

Guiltlessly  (gilt'les-li),  ado.  In  a  guiltless 
manner. 

Guiltlessness  (gilt'les-nes),  n.  State  or  qua- 
lity  of  being  .guiltless.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Guilt-Sick  (gilt'sik),  a.  Made  sick  by  or  in 
consequence  of  guilt.  'A  guilt-sick  con- 
science.   Beau,  ib  Fl. 

Guilty  (gilt'i), «.  [.\.Sa.\.  gyltig.  See  Guilt.] 

1.  Having  incurreil  guilt;  having  committed 
a  crime  or  offence,  or  having  violated  a  law 
by  an  overt  act  or  by  neglect,  and  by  that 
act  or  neglect  being  liable  to  punishment; 
not  innocent;  criminal;  morally  delinquent: 
with  of  before  the  crime.  'The  guilty  kin- 
dred of  the  queen.'  Shak. 

Nor  he,  nor  you,  wtxt  guilty  oj  the  strife.  Dryden. 

2.  Pertaining  to  guilt;  indicating  or  express- 
ing guilt;  as,  a  guilty  flusli  instantly  rose  to 
his  face.— 3.  t  Conscious;  cognizant:  with  of. 

I'll  give  out  .  .  .  and  swear  it  too.  if  thou 'It  ha' me; 
and  that  I  know  the  time  and  place  where  he  stole  it, 
though  my  soul  h^guiltyof  no  such  thing.  B.  yojisoi. 

4.  t  Liable;  owing;  condemned  to  payment: 
with  of. 

They  answered  and  said.  He  \s  guilty  of  death. 

Mat.  xxvi.  66. 
Gods  ot  the  liquid  realms  on  which  I  row, 
If,  given  by  you,  the  laurel  bind  my  brow. 
Assist  to  make  me  guilty  of  my  vow.  Dryden. 

Guimbard  (gim'bard),  n.  [Fr.  gjiiinbarde.] 
The  Jew's-harp.  [Rare.] 

Guinea  (gi'ne),  n.  [Because  first  coined  of 
gold  brought  from  Guinea,  in  Africa.]  1.  A 
gold  coin  of  Great  Britain  of  the  value  of 


21  shillings  sterling:  since  the  issue  of  sove- 
reigns in  1817  no  longer  coined. 

TYiG gui^tea,  so  called  from  the  Guinea  gold  out  of 
which  it  was  first  struck,  was  proclaimed  in  1663,  and 
to  go  for  twenty  shillings ;  but  it  never  went  for  less 
than  twenty-one  shillings.  Pinkerton. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  of  the  same  amount;  as, 

he  has  sold  his  picture  for  1000  guineas. 
Guinea -corn  (gi'ne-korn),  n.    A  plant, 

Sorghum  vulgare.    See  SORGHUM. 
Guinea  -  dropper  (gi'ne-drop-er),  n.  One 

who  cheats  by  dropping  counterfeit  guineas. 

Who  now       guznea-di-of>f>cr' s  bait  regards, 
Trick'd  by  the  sharper's  dice  or  juggler's  cards.  Gay. 

Guinea-fO'Wl  (gi'ne-foul),  n.  The  Numida 
laeleagris,  a  fowl  of  the  rasorial  order, 
family  Phasianida;,  closely  allied  to  the 
peacocks  and  pheasants,  a  native  of  Africa, 
and  common  in  Guinea,  whence  tlie  name. 


Guiuea-fowl  (Numida  meletrgris). 

It  is  larger  than  the  common  domestic  fowl, 
and  has  a  short  strong  bill  with  a  wattle 
hanging  down  at  each  side,  the  head  naked 
and  surmounted  by  a  crest.  Its  colour  is  a 
dark  gray,  beautifully  variegated  with  small 
white  spots.  The  guinea-fowl  was  well 
known  to  tlie  Romans,  and  has  long  been 
common  in  our  own  poultry-yards,  of  -which 
it  is  rather  a  quarrelsome  member.  Both 
flesh  and  eggs  are  esteemed  as  food. 
Guinea-grains  (gi'ne-granz),  n.  pi.  Grains 
of  paradise. 

Guinea-grass  (gi'ne-gras),  n.  A  species  of 
grass  {Panicum  jumentorum  or  P.  maxi- 
mum) cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Southern  States  of  America,  and  used  as 
fodder  for  horses.  It  is  a  native  of  West 
Africa,  and  of  the  same  genus  with  millet. 

Guinea-hen  (gi'ne-lien),  n.  1.  A  guinea-fowl 
(which  see).— 2.  A  courtezan.    [Old  slang. ] 

Hre  I  would  drown  myself  for  the  love  of  Ag-uinea- 
lien  I  would  change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon. 

Shak. 

Gllinea- peach  (gi'ne-pech),  n.  A  West 
African  tropical  plant  (Sarcocephalus  escii- 
lentus),  having  pink  flowers  and  an  edible 
fruit  of  the  size  of  a  peach.  See  Sarco- 
cephalus. 

Guinea -pepper  (gi'ne -pep -per),  n.  Cap- 
sicum annuum,  a  South  American  and 
Indian  plant,  which  is  frequently  cultivated 
and  preserved  under  the  name  of  Capsicum, 
and  was  introduced  to  England  before  1548. 
In  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe  its 
fruit  is  eaten  green  by  the  peasants,  and  is 
preferred  by  them  to  onions  or  garlic.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  the  seeds  or  dried 
fruit  of  several  widely  different  plants,  but 
agreeing  in  their  peppery  character  and 
being  natives  of  West  Africa,  as  to  the 
capsules  or  dried  fruit  of  Capsicum,  fru- 
tescens,  sold  by  druggists  under  the  name 
of  guinea-pepper,  to  the  seeds  of  Habzelia 
asthiopica,  and  sometimes  to  grains  of  para- 
dise.  See  Cayenne  Pepper." 

Guinea-pig  (gi'ne-pig),  n.    A  rodent  mani- 


Guinea-pig  {Cavta  cobaya). 

mal  of  the  genus  Cavia  or  Oa^T,  the  C 
cobaya,  found  in  Brazil.  It  is  about  7  inches 
in  length,  and  of  a  white  colour,  variegated 


with  spots  of  orange  and  black.  It  is  easily 
tamed,  and  is  often  kept  in  this  and  other 
countries  as  a  domestic  pet.  The  name 
guinea-pig  is  a  sad  misnomer,  as  the  animal 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Guinea,  and  of  course 
is  not  related  to  the  pig.  Guinea  may  be  by 
corruption  for  Guiana,  and  jng  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  absence  of  a  tail. 
See  Cavia. 

Guinea-plum  (gi'ne-plum),  n.  A  AVest 
African  tree  (Parinarium  excelsiim),  attain- 
ing the  height  of  60  feet,  with  long  leaves 
ami  large  terminal  bunches  of  flowers,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  Im- 
peratrice  plum.  This  fruit  is  covered  with 
a  rough  skin;  the  edible  matter  is  a  dry, 
farinaceous  substance  surrounding  a  large 
stone. 

Guinea-'WOrm  (gi'ne-werm),  n.  A  species 
of  worm,  Filaria  medinensis,  which  is  very 
common  in  hot  countries,  and  often  insinu- 
ates itself  under  the  human  skin,  causing  in- 
tense pain.  Wlien  it  shows  itself  externally 
it  is  extracted  very  slowly  for  fear  of  break- 
in.g  it. 

Guiniad  (gwin'yad),  n.    Same  as  Gvyniad. 

Guipure  (ge-p£ir'),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  An  iniitation 
of  antique  lace,  very  durable,  equally  beauti- 
ful, and  less  expensive. — 2.  A  kind  of  gimp. 

Guisard  (giz'ard),  «.    A  guiser.  [Scotch.] 

Guise  (giz),  n.  [Fr.  gxiise,  the  Romance  equi- 
valent of  E.  wise,  mode,  fashion,  O.H.G. 
wlsa,  G.  weise;  in  A.  Sax.  used  only  as  a 
term,  in  the  form  toJs,  usinrihtwls,  righteous. 
Comp.  guard,  loard;  guile,  wile;  guar- 
antee, loarranty ;  Fr.  guerre,  E.  war;  Fr. 
Guillaume  (Gulielmus),  Tent.  Wilhelm.  In 
each  case  the  Teutonic  form  is  the  older, 
the  V)  being  changed  into  gn  in  passing  into 
the  Romance  tongues,  from  the  difficulty  the 
Romance  speaking  people  littve  in  pronounc- 
ing it  ]  1.  External  appearance;  dress;  garb; 
as,  he  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a  shepherd. 
'  Some,  who  under  the  guise  of  religion,  sacri- 
ficed so  many  thousands.'  Swift. 

That  love  which  is  without  dissimulation  wears  not 
t\ie  gitise  of  modern  liberality.         y.  M.  Mason. 

2.  Manner;  mien;  cast  or  behaviour. 

Lo  you,  here  she  comes  !    This  is  her  very  g-uise ; 
and,  upon  my  life,  fast  asleep.    Observe  her;  stand 
close.  Shak. 
By  guise 
Just  men  they  seem.  Milton. 

3.  Custom ;  mode ;  practice ;  manner.  '  To 
shame  the  guise  o'  the  world.'  Shak. 

The  swain  replied.  It  never  was  our  guise 

To  slight  the  poor,  or  aught  humane  despise.  Po^e. 

Guise  (giz),  V.  t.  and  i.  To  dress  as  a  guisard; 
to  assume  or  act  the  part  of  a  guisard. 

Then  like  a  guised  hand,  that  for  a  while 
Has  mimick'd  forth  a  sad  and  gloomy  tale. 

y.  Baillie. 

Guiser  (giz'er),  n.  [From  guise,  the  meaning 
being  one  who  assumes  a,  guise  or  garb  other 
than  his  own.]  A  masker;  a  mummer;  one 
who  volunteers  vocal  music  for  money  about 
the  time  of  Christmas  and  the  New-year. 
Guitar  (gi-tar'),  n.  [Fr.  guitare.  It.  chitarra. 

Ii.  cithara,  Gr. 
kithara.  ]  A  mu- 
sical stringed  in- 
strument, some- 
what resem- 
bling the  lute, 
mucli  esteemecl 
in  Spain  and 
Italy.  It  has  six 
strings,  which 
are  played  upon 
by  twitching 
with  the  fingers 
of  the  right 
hand,  while  the 
notes  are  stop- 
ped by  the  fin- 
gers of  the  left 
hand  upon  the 
finger-board, 
which  has  frets 
across  it.  The 
three  highest 
strings  of  the  guitar  are  generally  of  gut,  and 
the  three  lowest  of  silk  spun  over  with  sil- 
vered wire. 

Guit-guit  (gwit'gwit),  n.  [From  the  sound 
of  its  voice.]  The  name  given  to  a  sub- 
family of  passerine  birds  found  in  Australia 
and  South  America.    See  CJSREBINiE. 

Guizard  (giz'ard),  n.  A  guiser  or  masker. 
[Scotch.] 

Gula  (gii'Ia),  n.    [L.  gvla,  the  throat.]  In 

arrh.  same  as  Gola  (which  see). 
Gular  (gil'Iar),  a.   [From  L.  gula,  the  throat 

or  gullet]   Pertaining  to  the  gullet. 


I, French  Guitar  of  17th  Century. 
Modern  Guitar. 


ch,  cAain;     &h.  Sc.  loc7i;     g,  go;     j,  job; 


ii,  Fr.  to?i;     ng,  sing;     IH,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  toig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  a^ure. — See  KEY. 
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Gulaund  (gu'land),  n.  [Icel.  yulmd — gul, 
yellow,  and  ond,  a  duck.]  An  aquatic  fowl 
of  a  size  between  a  duck  and  a  goose,  the 
breast  and  belly  white,  the  head  mallard 
green.  It  inhabits  Iceland. 
Gulch  t  (gulch),  71.  [Allied  to  Sw.  golka,  to 
gulch;  D.  gulzig,  greedy.]  1.  A  swallowing 
or  devouring.  — 2.  A  glutton. 

You  niucidy  ^ii/r/i,  dar'st  look  uie  in  the  face, 
Wliile  uiiue  eyes  sparkle  with  revengceful  tire? 

Breiver. 

3.  A  deep,  abrupt  ravine  caused  by  the 
action  of  water;  a  gully.    [United  States.] 

GulCll  I'  (gulch),  V.  t.    To  swallow  greedily. 

Gllle  (gul),  v.t.  In  her.  to  give  the  colour'  of 
gules  to.  Ileywood. 

Gules  (gulz),  n.  [French 
gueules,  from  Per.  ijul,  a 
rose.]  In  heraldry,  the 
term  employed  to  indi- 
cate red.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  an  engraved 
escutcheon  by  vertical 
lines. 

Gulf  (gulf),  ?J.  [Vv.golfe, 
It.  golfo.  Mod.  Gr.  koU 
phos,  Gr.  kolpos,  gulf.] 

1.  A  large  indentation  on  the  coast-line  of  a 
country  or  region  and  the  sea  embraced  in 
it ;  a  tract  of  water  extending  from  the 
ocean  or  a  sea  into  the  land;  a  bay;  a  bight; 
as,  the  Gidfoi  Mexico;  the  Gwi/ of  Venice. 

2.  An  abyss ;  a  chasm  ;  a  deep  place  in  the 
earth;  as,  the  gulf  of  Avernus. 

Kgiil/  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog^. 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old. 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk.  Milton. 

3.  A  whirlpool;  an  absorbing  eddy.  Shak. 

4.  That  which  gulfs  or  swallows;  the  gullet. 

Scale  of  drafjon,  tooth  of  wolf. 

Witches'  mummy,  maw  andgicl/ 

Of  the  ravin'd  salt-sea  shark.  Shak. 

5.  Anything  insatiable. 

A  gtilf  of  ruin  swallowing  gold.  Temiyson. 

6.  A  \vide  interval,  as  in  station,  education, 
and  the  like;  as,  the  gulf  that  separates  the 
higher  and  lower  classes. — 7.  In  Cambridge 
University,  the  place  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  of  passes,  where  the  names  of  those  who 
have  barely  escaped  being  plucked  in  exam- 
ination are  written.  Their  names  are  sepa- 
rated from  those  of  the  students  who  have 
passed  creditably  by  a  line. 

The  ranks  of  our  curatehood  are  supplied  by 
youths,  whom  at  the  very  best  merciful  examiners 
have  raised  from  the  very  gates  of  '  pluck  '  to  the 
comparative  paradise  of  the  ' giil/.^         Sat.  Re^. 

8.  In  mining,  a  large  deposit  of  ore  in  a 
lode. 

Gulf  (gulf),  v.t.  1.  To  swallow;  to  overwhelm, 
as  by  swallowing;  to  ingulf.  [Rare.] 
If  with  thee  the  roaring  wells 

Should  jg-i^// him  fathom-deep  in  brine.  Tennyson. 

2.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  place  in 
the  gulf,  or  among  those  students  who  have 
barely  escaped  being  plucked  in  their  final 
examination. 

Gulf-stream  (gult'strem),  n.  A  stream  or 
current  of  warm  water,  which  flows  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  channel 
between  Cuba  and  America,  past  the  Ber- 
mudas, touching  the  tail  of  the  great  bank  of 
Newfoundland,  and  thence  sweeps  onwards 
towards  Europe,  part  going  north,  and  part 
returning  southerly  to  the  tropics. 

Gulf- weed  (gulf 'wed),  n.  A  genus  of 
sea -weeds  (Sargassum),  of  the  sub -order 
Fucacefe,  of  which  two  species,  S.  vulgare 
and  S.  bacciferum,  are  found  abundantly  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  as 
well  as  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
They  are  tropical 
plants.  In  the  Atlantic 
they  chiefly  occupy  a 
more  or  less  inter- 
rupted space  between 
the  20th  and  SOtli  par- 
allels of  north  lati- 
tude, called  the  Sar- 
gasso Sea,  and  are  also 
plentiful  in  the  Gulf- 
stream,  whence  the 
name.  The  S.  hacci- 
ferum  has  its  specific 
name  from  the  numerous  grapelike  air-ves- 
sels by  which  the  plant  is  buoyed.  It  was 
first  discovered  by  Columbus. 

Gulfy  (gulf'i),  a.  Full  of  gulfs  or  whirlpools. 
To  pass  the^^-KZ/V  purple  sea  that  did  no  sea-rites 
know.  Chap}nan. 

Gul-gul  (aul'gul),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  sort 
of  cliunam  or  cement  made  of  pounded  sea- 
shells  mixed  with  oil,  which  hardens  like  a 


Gulf-weed  ISar^assJtm 
bacci/erntn). 


stone,  and  is  put  over  a  ship's  bottom  in 
India,  so  that  worms  cannot  penetrate  even 
when  the  copper  is  off. 

Gulielma  (gii'li-el-ma),  n.  [After  Queen 
Caroline  Wilhelmine,  wife  of  Maximilian  I. 
of  Bavaria.]  A  genus  of  South  American 
palms,  of  which  G.  speciosa  or  peach-palm 
is  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon 
and  Eio  Negro,  supplying  the  natives  with 
food  and  other  necessaries.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  60  or  80  feet. 

Gulist  t  (gu'list),  71.    [L.  gulo.  ]    A  glutton. 

Gull  (gul),  71.  [Old  and  Prov.  E.  gull,  a 
young  unfledged  bird  of  any  kind;  a  nest- 
ling; comp.  'As  that  imgentle  gtiU,  the 
cuckoo's  bird.'  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.  v.  1.  From 
Icel.  gul,  A.  Sax.  geolo,  yellow,  from  the  yel- 
low colour  of  the  beak.  Comp.  Fr.  bejaime, 
yellow-beak,  novice.]  1.  A  young  unfledged 
bird.  Shak.~2.  One  easily  cheated;  a  sim- 
pleton. 'A gull  is  he  which  seemes,  and  is 
not  wise.'  Sir  J.  Davies. — 3.  A  cheating  or 
cheat;  trick;  fraud. 

I  should  think  this  a  gu/t,  but  that  the  white- 
bearded  fellow  speaks  it.  Shak. 

Gull  (gul),  V.  t.  To  deceive;  to  cheat;  to  mis- 
lead by  deception;  to  trick;  to  defraud. 

The  vulgar,  gnU'd  into  rebellion,  armed.  Dryden. 
Gull  (gul),  n.  [From  the  Celtic.  W.  gwyUm, 
Armor,  givelan.  Corn.  guUan.]  A  natatorial 
bird  of  the  genus  Larus,  family  Larida3,  and 
order  Longipennes  of  Cuvier.  The  gulls  are 
web-footed  and  long-winged.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  much  on  the  wing,  and 
particularly  noisy.  They  are  found  on  the 
shores  of  all  latitudes,  and  are  distinguished 
from  other  sea-fowls  by  their  straight  bill 
bending  downwards  towards  the  point,  by 
their  light  body,supported  by  large  wings,  by 
slender  legs,  webbed  feet,  and  a  small  hind 
toe.  There  are  various  species,  as  the  com- 
mon gull  or  sea-mew  {L.  cayms),  18  inches 
long;  the  black-headed  gull(i/.  ridibundus), 


Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  {Lartts fuscus). 

also  one  of  the  most  common  in  Britain,  16 
inches  long;  the  herring  gull  (L.  argmtatus), 
still  larger;  the  kittiwake  (i.  tridaetylus), 
smaller  than  any  of  the  above,  with  no  hind 
toe,  whose  eggs,  with  those  of  the  guillemot, 
are  the  great  object  of  cliff-fowlers ;  the 
little  gull  {L.  mimUus);  the  wagel  or  great 
black-backed  gull  (L.  marinus),  30  inches 
long;  the  lesser  black-backed  gull  (L.fuscus); 
the  ivory  gull  {L.  eburneus) ;  the  burgo- 
master (L.  glaucus),  about  the  same  size  and 
not  improbably  identical  with  the  preced- 
ing; and  some  others. 
Gullage  t  (gul'aj),  71.  Act  of  being  gulled. 
Had  you  no  quirk 
To  ^voidgjcllage,  sir.  by  such  a  creature? 

B.  jFonsou. 

Gullcatcher  (gul'kach-er),  n.  A  cheat;  a 
man  who  cheats  or  entraps  silly  people. 

Guller  (sul'er),  7i.  One  who  gulls;  a  cheat; 
an  impostor. 

Gulleiyt  (gul'e-ri),  ?i.  Cheating  or  cheat; 
fraud. 

What  more  .^ir/Urzes  yetl  they  have  cosend  me  of 
my  daughters,  I  hope  they  will  cheate  me  of  my  wife 
too.  Marmio7t. 

Gullet  (gullet),  n.  [Fr.  goulet,  neck  of  a 
bottle,  goulotte,  water -channel,  from  L. 
gula,  the  throat.]  1.  The  passage  in  the 
neck  of  an  animal  by  which  food  and  liquor 
are  taken  into  the  stomach;  the  esophagus. 
2.  Anything  resembling  the  food-passage, 
either  in  shape  or  functions;  as,  (a)  a  chan- 
nel for  water. 

A  deep,  impassable  ^zi/Zfi*  of  water,  without  bridge, 
ford,  or  ferry.  FitUer. 

(6)  A  preparatory  cut  or  channel  in  excava- 
tions of  sufficient  width  to  admit  of  the 
earth  waggons  traversing  it.  (c)  A  peculiar 
concave  cut  in  the  teeth  of  some  saw-blades. 
{d)  A  gore  in  a  shirt. 

Gulley  (gul'li),  71.    Same  as  Gully. 

Gullibility  (gul-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  gullible;  unsuspecting  cre- 
dulity.   Bu7-ke.    [CoUoq.]  j 


Gullible  (gul'i-bl),  a.  Easily  gulled  or 
clieated. 

Gullish  (gul'ish),  a.    Foolish;  Stupid. 

They  have  most  part  some  giillish  humour  or  other, 
by  which  they  are  led.  Burton. 

Gullishnesst  (gul'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  gullish ;  foolishness ;  stu- 
pidity. 

Gully  (gul'li),  H.    [Yv.  goulet.    See  GULLICT.] 

1.  A  channel  or  hollow  worn  in  the  earth  by 
a  current  of  water;  a  ravine;  a  ditch;  a  gut- 
ter. —2.  An  iron  tram-plate  or  rail. 

Gully  (gul'li),  v.t.  To  wear  into  a  gully  or 
channel. 

Gully t  (gul'li),  v.i.    To  run  with  noise. 
Gully  (gul'li),  n.    A  large  knife ;  a  warlike 
weapon.  [Scotch.] 

Gully-gut  (gul'li-gut),  n.  A  glutton.  Cliap- 

man. 

Gullyhole  (gul'li-hol),  ?i.  The  opening 
through  which  gutters  and  drains  empty 
themselves  into  the  subterranean  sewer. 

Gulo  (gQ'lo),  n.  [L.,  a  gormandizer,  from 
g7ila,  the  throat.]  The  generic  name  imder 
which  the  glutton  or  wolverine  and  the 
grison,  with  other  carnivorous  congeners, 
have  been  arranged.    See  Glutton. 

Gulosity  (gu-los'i-ti),  71.  [L.  gulosus,  from 
gula,  the  gullet.]  Greediness;  voracity;  ex- 
cessive appetite  for  food.    [Rare.  ] 

They  are  very  temperate,  seldom  offending  in 
ebriety,  nor  erring  in  gittosi'ty,  or  superfluity  of  meats. 

Sir  T.  Bi  07vne. 

Gulp  (gulp),  V.  t.  [Perhaps  imitative  of  the 
sound  made  in  swallowing,  or  a  form  of 
gulf,  to  swallow  up.  Comp.  D.  golpen,  to 
swallow  greedily;  Dan.  gulpe,  to  disgorge; 
to  gulp  up.  ]  To  swallow  eagerly  or  in  large 
di'aughts. 

He  looses  the  fish,  gut^s  it  down,  and  so  soon  as 
ever  the  morsel  was  gone  wipes  his  mouth. 

Sir  7?.  L'Bstrange. 

—  To  gulp  up,  to  throw  up  from  the  throat 
or  stomach;  to  disgorge. 
Gulp  (gulp),  7%.    1.  The  act  of  taking  a  large 
swallow ;  a  swallow,  or  as  much  as  is  swal- 
lowed at  once. 

This  unsettled  my  poor  girl,  who  was  about  to 
swallow  her  whole  glass  of  wine  and  water  at  Sigiilp. 

Hook. 

2.  A  disgorging. 

Gldph  (gulf),  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
Gulf. 

Gulravage  (gul-ra'vaj),  n.  [Scotch.]  Same 
as  Gilravage. 

Guly  (gu'li),  a.  Of  or  pertaming  to  gules. 
Milton. 

Gum  (gum),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gSma,  Icel.  gotnr,  G. 
gatim,  palate,  gum.  ]  The  cellular  and 
elastic  fleshy  substance  which  covers  the 
alveolar  portions  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw,  and  envelops  the  neck  of  the  teeth. 

Gum  (gum),  n.  [A.  Sax.  goTua,  Fr.  gmmne, 
from  L.  gu7mni,  Gr.  ho7nmi,  gum.]  1.  A 
juice  which  exudes  from  trees  either  spon- 
taneously or  after  incisions  are  made,  and 
thickens  on  the  surface,  or  is  obtained  from 
their  seeds  or  roots.  Gum  is  more  or  less 
soluble  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  oils.  There  are  six  varieties  of 
gum,  namely,  gum-arabic,  gum-senegal,  gum 
of  the  cherry  and  other  stone-fruit  trees, 
gum-tragacanth,  gum  of  Bassora,  and  the 
gum  of  seeds  and  roots.  All  these  gums, 
except  the  last,  flow  spontaneously  from  the 
branches  and  trunks  of  their  trees,  and 
sometimes  from  the  fruits,  in  the  form  of  a 
mucilage,  which  dries  and  hardens  in  the 
air ;  the  gum  of  seeds  and  roots,  however, 
requires  to  be  extracted  by  boiling  water. 
It  differs  from  the  gums  proper  in  not  being 
soluble  in  water,  merely  swelling  up  when 
boiled  with  it.  A  number  of  very  different 
substances  are  confounded  in  commerce 
under  the  name  of  gum;  thus,  gum-elemi 
and  gum-copal,  which  are  true  resins;  gum- 
ammoniacum,  which  is  a  gum-resin;  and 
gum-elastic  (caoutchouc),  which  difi'ers  from 
both,  are  all  called  gums.  For  constituents 
see  Arabin,  Bassorinb,  Cerasin.— 2.  Gum- 
ming (which  see). 

Gum  (gum),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gummed;  ppr 
gumming.  To  smear  with  gum;  to  unite  or 
stiffen  by  gum  or  a  gum-like  substance. 

Gum  (gum),  v.i.  To  exude  or  form  gum. 
See  GuMJfiNG. 

Gum-animal  (gum'an-i-mal),  n  The  Galago 
seiiegalensis.  a  quadrunianous  animal  of 
Western  Africa,  is  so  called  from  feeding 
much  on  gum.  It  is  aljout  the  size  of  a  rat, 
and  a  favourite  article  of  food  in  Senegal. 

Gum-anime  (gum-an'em).    See  Anime. 

Gum-arabic  (gum-a'ra-bik),  n.  The  juice  of 
various  species  of  trees  of  the  genus  Acacia, 
hardened  in  the  air.    It  is  collected  chiefly 
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in  the  north-east  of  Africa,  occurring  in 
small  round  or  spheroidal  tears.  It  is  some- 
times employed  as  a  demulcent,  but  more 


generally  as  a  mere  adhesive.  Among  the 
species  yielding  it  are  A.  Verek,  A.  Seyal, 
A.  stenocarpa,  A.  arabica,  and  A.  horrida. 
See  Acacia. 
Gumbo,  6om'bo(gum'b6,gom'b6),?i.  [United 
.States.]  1.  The  name  given  in  the  Southern 
States  to  Ochra  or  OJcra,  the  pod  of  Hibiscus 
esculentus. — 2.  A  soup  in  which  this  fruit 
enters  lai'gely  as  an  ingredient;  also,  a  dish 
made  of  young  capsules  of  ochra,  with  salt 
and  pepper,  stewed  and  served  with  melted 
butter. 

Gum-boil  (gum'boil),  n.  A  boil  or  small 
abscess  on  the  gum. 

Gum-cistus  (gum-sis'tus),  n.  A  plant,  Cistus 
ladaniferus,  largely  cultivated  in  Portugal. 
It  has  lance-shaped,  entire,  three-nerved 
leaves,  and  large  white  flowers.  A  gum 
having  a  pleasant  balsamic  odour  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  the  summits  of  the  branches 
in  water. 

Gum-dragon  (gum'dra-gon),  n.  Same  as 
Gum-tragacanth. 

Gum-elastic  (gum'e-las-tik),n.  Caoutchouc; 
india-rubber.    See  Caoutchouc. 

Gum-elemi  (gum-el'e-mi).    See  Elemi. 

Gum-juniper  (gum-ju'ni-per),  71.  The  resin 
of  Callitris  quadrioalvis,  a  coniferous  tree 
found  in  Barbary,  The  resin  is  used  in 
varnish-making;  when  powdered  it  forms 
pounce,  used  for  preparing  paper  and  parch- 
ment for  writing  on. 

Gumlac  (gum'lak),  n.    Same  as  Lac  (which 

see). 

Gumma  (gum'a),  n.  [See  Gum.]  In  roed.  a 
kind  of  soft  tumour,  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance of  its  contents  to  gum. 

Gummiferous  (gum-if'er-us),  a.  [L.  guinmi, 
gum,  and  fero,  to  produce.  ]  Producing 
gum. 

Gumminess  (gum'i-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  gummy ;  viscousness. — 

2.  Accumulation  of  gum. 

The  tendons  are  involved  with  a  ^re&t gitmminess 
and  collection  of  matter.  IVisemaii, 

Gumming  (gum'ing),  n.  A  formidable  dis- 
ease in  trees  bearing  stone  fruit,  as  cherries, 
plums,  apricots,  peaches,  and  almonds,  aris- 
ing from  external  injury,  from  exposure  to 
unusual  degrees  of  heat  or  cold,  or  from 
sudden  alteration  of  temperature  or  consti- 
tutional weakness,  characterized  by  a  mor- 
bid exudation  of  gum,  and  terminating  gen- 
erally in  the  destruction  of  the  tree. 

Gummosity  (gum-os'i-ti),  n.  Gumminess; 
the  nature  of  gum ;  a  viscous  or  adhesive 
quality.    [Rare.  ] 

Gummous  (gum'us),  a.  Of  the  nature  or 
quality  of  gum;  viscous;  adhesive. 

Gummy  (gum'i),  a.  l.  Consisting  of  gum;  of 
the  nature  of  gum ;  viscous ;  adhesive.  '  A 
(/(tmmj/ juice.'  Sir  W.  Raleigh.— 2.  Impreg- 
nated with  gum ;  giving  out  gum ;  covered 
with  gum  or  viscous  matter.  'The  gummy 
bark.'    Dry  den.    '  Gurmny  eye&.'  Dryden. 

3.  Having  an  accumulation  of  gum,  or  matter 
resembling  gum;  stuffy;  puffy.  [Slang.] 

A  little  in  the  leg",  I  suppose. 

Coirnaji  the yojtngcr. 
Gump  (gump),  n.  [Comp.  Dan.  and  Sw. 
gu7np,  Icel.  gumpr,  the  rump,  the  buttocks.] 
A  foolish  person;  a  dolt.  [Vulgar.] 
Gumption  (gum'shon),  n.  [For  goamishing, 
a  being  goaiiiish,  prov.  goam,  Icel.  gunia, 
A.  Sax.  (/^(Kori,  to  observe.]  1.  Understand- 
ing; capacity;  shrewdness.  [CoUoq.] 

One  does  not  have  jj-iemptio/i  till  one  has  been  pro- 
perly cheated.  Lord  Lytton. 


2.  In  -painting,  a  name  applied  to  a  nostrum 
much  in  request  by  painters  in  search  of  the 
supposed  lost  medium  of  the  old  masters, 
and  to  which  they  ascribe  their  unapproach- 
able excellence ;  the  art  of  preparing  colours. 

Glim-rash  (gum'rash),  n.  A  mild  species  of 
papular  eruption  to  which  many  children 
are  subject  soon  after  birth;  red  gum. 

Gum-resin  (gum-re'zin),  m.  [See  Resin.]  A 
mixed  juice  of  plants,  consisting  of  resin 
and  various  other  substances,  which  have 
been  taken  for  a  gummy  substance.  The 
gum-resins  do  not  flow  naturally  from  plants, 
but  are  mostly  extracted  by  incision,  in  the 
form  of  white,  yellow,  or  red  emulsive  fluids, 
which  dry  and  consolidate.  The  most  im- 
portant species  are  olibanum,  galbanum, 
scammony,  gamboge,  euphorbium,  asafe- 
tida,  aloes,  myrrh,  and  ammoniac. 

Gum-sandarach  (gum-san'da-rak),  n.  See 
Sandarach. 

Gum-senegal  ( gum-sen'e-gal ),  n.  A  kind 
of  gum-arabic,  brought  from  the  country 
of  the  river  Senegal  in  Africa,  yielded  by 
Acacia  Verek. 

Gum-stick  (gum'stik),  n.  A  small  piece  of 
some  hard  substance,  as  of  ivory  or  coral, 
given  to  children  to  put  into  the  mouth  for 
the  j)urpose  of  relieving  the  pains  of  teeth- 
ing. 

Gum-tragacanth  (gum-tra'ga-kanth),  n.  A 
gum  yielded  by  several  eastern  species  of 
Astragalus,  of  the  sub-genus  Tragacantha. 

Gum-tree  (gum'tre),  71.  The  name  given  to 
various  species  of  the  genus  Eucalyptus 
(which  see);  also  in  the  United  States  to  the 
black  gum  (Nyssa  multiflora).  one  of  the 
largest  trees  of  the  Southern  States.  Its 
small  blue  fruit  is  the  favourite  food  of  the 
opossum. 

Gum-water  (gum'wa-ter),  n.  A  distillation 
from  gum. 

Gum-wood  (gum'wud),  71.  A  name  given  to 
the  wood  of  some  species  of  Eucalyptus 
(which  see). 

Gun  (gun),  n.  [O.E.  gonne,  go7ie,  gu7i7ie,  &c. 
Etymology  doubtful.  A  common  and  not 
improbal)le  derivation  is  from  L.L.  7nan- 
gona,  7na>igo7ms,  O.Er.  ma7igoime,  a  ma- 
chine for  throwing  stones  in  sieges,  a  man- 
gonel; some  suggest  that  it  is  from  W.  gwn, 
a  bowl.]  A  name  applied  to  every  species 
of  firearm  for  throwing  projectiles  by  tlie 
explosion  of  gunpowder  or  other  explosive, 
consisting  of  a  tube  or  barrel  closed  at  one 
end,  in  which  the  projectile  is  placed,  with 
an  explosive  charge  behind,  which  is  fired 
through  a  small  liole  or  vent,  as  cannons, 
mortars,  and  other  heavy  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, together  with  the  fowling-piece, 
rifle,  and  pocket-pistol.  In  strict  military 
language,  however,  the  word  is  applied  only 
to  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance.— (?t/?is  of  posi- 
tion, heavy  field-pieces  which  are  not  de- 
signed to  execute  quick  movements. 

The  infantry  have  not  a  le^  left,  the  cavalry  can 
barely  keep  their  horses  off  their  knees,  and  the 
horse-guns  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  ^uns  of  posi- 
tion. IV.  H.  Russell. 

— Great  gu7i,  (a)  a  cannon.  (6)  A  person 
distinguished  in  any  department,  as  in  ora- 
tory, preaching,  &c.  (c)  pi.  Naut.  a  tem- 
pest. 

Look  at  that  cloud,  no  big-ger  than  one's  hand,  to 
the  southward.  I  tell  you  that,  before  we  are  two 
hours  older,  there  will  be  a  hurricane,  and  it  will 
Wow  ^  rent. i;-U7[S.  Sala. 

Gun  (gun),  i.  To  shoot  with  a  gun;  to  prac- 
tise shooting  the  smaller  kinds  of  game. 

Guna  (gu'na),  71.  [Skr.,  quality.]  A  term 
used  chiefly  in  Sanskrit  grammar,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  changing  of  i  and  i  to  e,  u  and 
ii  to  0,  ri  and  rl  to  ar,  by  compounding  them 
with  a  prefixed  a  (that  is,  a+  i  =  e,  and  so  on). 
The  term  is  also  sometimes  used  in  regard 
to  similar  clianges  in  other  languages. 

Gunarcbyt  (gun'ar-ki),  n.  Same  as  Gyn- 
archy. 

Gunate  (gu'nat),  v.t.  In  philol.  to  subject 
to  the  change  known  as  guna  (which  see). 

Gunation  (gu-nil'shon),  71.  [See  Guna.] 
In  philol.  the  act  of  gunating  or  state  of 
being  gunated;  the  process,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  language,  by  which  ai,  ce,  S,  &c., 
are  produced  by  prefixing  a  to  i  or  i,  or 
au,  o  by  prefixing  «  to  m  or  il,  or  similar 
vowel  changes  take  place;  thus,  Gr.  root  i, 
stem  ei,  verb  eiiiii;  Gr.  root  phug,  stem 
pheTig,  verb  pheugo;  Goth,  root  bug,  stem 
ba7ig;  Goth,  root  vit,  stem  vait. 

Gun-barrel  (gun'ba-rel),  n.  The  barrel  or 
tube  of  a  ,gun. — Gu7i-barrel  drain,  a  cylin- 
drical drain  of  small  diameter. 

Gun-boat  (gun'bot),  71.  A  boat  or  small 
vessel  fitted  to  carry  one  or  more  guns  of 


heavy  calibre,  and  from  its  light  draught 
capable  of  running  close  inshore  or  up 
rivers. 

Gun-carriage  (gun'ka-rij),  n.  The  carriage 
or  structure  on  which  a  gun  is  mounted  or 
moved,  and  on  which  it  is  fired.  In  tlie  case 
of  a  field  or  siege  piece  it  unites,  for  travel- 
ling, with  a  forepart,  fixed  on  a  pan-  of 
wheels,  termed  a  li7nber,  to  which  the 
horses  are  attached,  so  as  to  form  a  single 
four-wheeled  carriage.  In  action  it  is  un- 
limbered,  and  then  rests  on  its  wheels,  and 
on  a  strong  support  termed  the  trail. — The 
protected  barbette  gim-car7'iagc,  called  also 
the  Mo7icrieff  gun-carriage  (after  its  inventor 
Major  Moncriefl),  is  designed  to  store  up 
the  force  of  recoil  on  firing,  and  of  applying 
it  to  the  work  of  raising  the  gun  to  fire  over 
a  high  parapet.  When  fired  the  gun  de- 
scends under  cover  by  its  own  recoil,  assum- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  loading  position, 
in  which  it  is  retained  by  a  toothed  wheel 
and  ratchet.  When  re-loaded,  by  releasing 
the  ratchet,  it  is  brought  by  a  counterweigh  t, 
which  the  force  of  the  recoil  has  elevated, 
back  to  its  original  position.  The  carriage 
moves  laterally  on  a  circular  rail  laid  on 
the  platform,  and  can  easily  be  turned  in 
any  direction.  The  same  inventor  has  also 
designed  a  hydropneumatic  carriage,  in 
which  the  force  is  stored  up  in  the  form  of 
air,  which  is  highly  compressed  in  a  strong 
iron  cylinder. 

Gun-cotton  (gun'kot-tn),  n.  A  highly  explo- 
sive substance  produced  by  soaking  cotton 
or  any  vegetable  fibre  in  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  and  then  leaving  it  to  dry.  It  has 
about  four  times  the  explosive  force  of  gun- 
powder, and  Is  occasionally  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  it.  Gun-cotton  explodes  without 
smoke,  and  does  not  foul  the  piece,  but 
when  confined  in  the  bore  of  a  rifle  it  occa- 
sionally bursts  the  barrel.  By  dissolving  it 
in  a  mixture  of  rectified  ether  and  alcohol, 
collodion  is  obtained.   See  Collodion. 

Gunda  (gun'da),  n.  The  sum  of  four  cowry 
shells,  used  by  the  poorer  natives  of  India 
as  a  medium  of  currency  in  smaller  or  frac- 
tional payments  and  purchases.  Si7nmonds. 

Gun-deck  (gun'dek>    See  Deck. 

Gundelett  (gun'de-let),  71.  A  gondola. 
Mars  f  071. 

Gun-fire  (gun'fir),  n.  Milit.  the  hour  at 
which  the  morning  or  evening  gun  is  fired. 

Gun-flint  (gun'flint),  71.  A  piece  of  shaped 
flint,  fixed  in  the  lock  of  a  musket  or  pistol 
before  the  introduction  of  percussion  caps 
to  fire  the  cliarge. 

Gunge,  Gunj  (gunj),  n.  In  Bengal,  a  public 
granary  or  store;  a  mart. 

Gunjah  (gun'ja),  n.    See  Ganjah. 

Gun-lock  (gun'lok),  ?i.   The  lock  of  a  gun. 

Gun-metal  (gun'met-1),  n.  An  alloy,  gener- 
ally of  nine  parts  of  copper  and  one  part  of 
tin,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon, 
etc.  Other  metals,  as  zinc  or  iron,  have 
sometimes  been  added  or  substituted  for 
the  tin. 

Gunnage  (gun'aj ),  71.  The  number  of  guns 
in  a  ship-of-war.  [Rare.] 

Gunnel  (gun'el).    See  Gunwale. 

Gunner  (gun'er),  n.  One  skilled  in  the  use 
of  guns;  one  who  works  a  gun,  eitlier  on 
land  or  sea;  a  cannonier;  also,  a  warrant- 
officer  in  the  navy  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  ordnance,  ordnance-stores,  and 
ammunition  on  board  ship,  and  to  superin- 
tend the  practice  of  gunnery. 

Gunnery  (gun'e-ri),  71.  A  science  which  has 
for  its  object  to  ascertain  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  firing  a  projectile  from  a  piece  of 
ordnance  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  thus  to  deteimine  the  right 
form  of  gun  and  projectile,  the  best  propor- 
tion of  charge,  the  elevation  to  be  given  to 
the  piece,  and  the  quality  and  disposition 
of  material  best  adapted  to  resist  the  action 
of  projectiles  at  various  ranges. 

Gunney,  Gunny  (gun'ne,  gun'ni),  n.  [Ben- 
galee giini.]  A  strong  coarse  sackcloth 
manufactured  in  Bengal,  for  making  into 
bags,  sacks,  and  packing  generally.  The 
material  is  made  from  jute,  the  fibre  of 
Corchorus  capsularis,  and  sunn,  the  fibre  of 
Crotalaria  jwncea. 

Gunning  (gun'ing),  71.  The  act  of  hunting 
or  shooting  game  with  a  gun. 

In  the  earlier  times,  the  art  of  j^iifiriin^  was  but 
little  practised.  Goldsmith. 

Gunocracyt  (giin-ok'ra-si),  «.  Same  as 
Gynocracy. 

Gun-port  (gun'port),  71.  A  hole  in  a  ship  for 
a  cannon.    See  PORT. 

Gunpowder  (gun'pou-der),  71.  An  explosive 
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mixture  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal, 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  tlien  granulated 
and  dried,  largely  employed  in  the  dis- 
charge, for  war  or  sport,  of  projectiles 
from  guns  as  well  as  in  blasting.  The 
proportion  of  the  ingredients  in  tlie  compo- 
sition of  gunpowder  is  different  in  different 
countries.  That  made  for  tlie  English 
government  contains  about  75  parts  of  salt- 
petre, 10  of  sulphur,  and  15  of  charcoal. — 
Gunpowder  tea,  a  flue  species  of  green  tea, 
being  a  carefully  piclted  hyson,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  rolled  and  rounded,  so  as  to  have 
a  granular  appearance. 

Gun-reach  (gun'rech),  n.  Gunshot;  the 
distance  a  gun  will  carry.    Sidney  Smith. 

Gun-room  (gun'rbm),  n.  Naut.  an  apart- 
ment on  the  after-end  of  the  lower  gun- 
decl<,  occupied  by  tlie  gunner,  or  by  the 
lieutenants  as  a  mess-room. 

Gunshot  (gun'shot),  n.  The  reach  or  range 
of  a  gun;  the  distance  to  which  shot  can  be 
tlirown  so  as  to  be  effective ;  milit.  the 
length  of  the  point-blank  range  of  a  can- 
non-shot. 

Luxembourg  retired  to  a  spot  which  was  out  of 
gunshot,  and  summoned  a  few  of  liis  chief  officers 
to  a  consultation.  Macattlay. 

Gunshot  (gun'shot),  a.  Made  by  the  shot  of 

a  gun;  as,  a  gunshot  wound. 
Gunsmith  (gun 'smith),  n.    A  maker  of 

small  arms ;  one  whose  occupation  Is  to 

make  or  repair  small  firearms. 
Gunsmithery  (gim' smith -e-ri),  n.  The 

business  of  a  gunsmith;  the  art  of  making 

small  firearms. 

Gunster  (gun'stSr),  n.  One  who  uses  a  gun; 
a  gunner.    [Rare.  ] 

Gunstick  (gun'stik),  n.  A  rammer  or  ram- 
rod; a  stick  or  rod  to  ram  down  tlie  charge 
of  a  musket,  &c. 

Gunstock  (gun'stok),  ji.  The  stock  or  wood 
in  wliicli  tlie  barrel  of  a  gun  is  fixed. 

Gunstonet  (gun'ston),  n.  A  stone  used  for 
the  sliot  of  cannon.  [Before  the  invention 
of  iron  balls,  stones  were  used  for  sliot.] 

That  I  could  shoot  mine  eyes  at  him  Hke  i^ttnstoiies. 

B.  Jo7ison. 

Gun-tackle  (gun'tak-l),  n.  The  blocks  and 
pulleys  atH.xed  to  the  sides  of  a  gun-carriage 


Ship'gun  with  Gun-tackle. 


and  the  side  of  a  ship  by  means  of  which  a 
gun  is  run  up  to  or  drawn  back  from  the 
port-hole. 

Gunter's  Chain  (gun'terz  chan).  [After 
Edmund  Gunter,  the  inventor.]  The  chain 
in  common  use  for  measuring  land,  having 
a  length  of  66  feet,  or  22  yards,  or  4  poles 
of  5 J  yards  each ;  and  it  is  divided  into  100 
links  of  7 '92  inches  each.  100,000  square 
links  make  1  acre. 

Gunter's  Line  (gun'terz  lin).  (a)  A  logarith- 
mic line  on  Gunter's  scale,  used  for  perform- 
ing tlie  multiplication  and  division  of  num- 
bers mechanically  by  the  dividers:  called  also 
Line  of  Lines  and  Line  of  Numbers.  (Ji)  A  slid- 
ing scale  corresponding  to  logarithms  for 
performing  these  operations  by  inspection 
witliout  dividers:  called  also  Gunter's  Slid- 
inij-rule. 

Gunter's  Quadrant  (gun'terz  kwod-rant). 

A  quadrant  made  of  wood,  brass,  or  other 
substance,  being  a  kind  of  stereographic 
projection  on  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the 
eye  being  supposed  in  one  of  the  poles.  It 
is  used  to  find  the  hour  of  tlie  day,  tlie  sun's 
azimutJi,  &c. ,  as  also  to  take  the  altitude  of 
an  object  in  degrees. 

Gunter's  Scale  (gun'terz  skill).  A  large 
plain  scale  having  various  lines  upon  it, 
botli  natural  and  logarithmic,  of  great  use 
in  solving  mechanically  by  means  of  a  slider 
problems  in  navigation  and  surveying.  It  is 
usually  2  feet  long,  and  about  1^  incli  broad. 

Gun-wadding  (gun'wad-ing).  n.  Circular 
pieces  of  card-board,  cloth,  felt,  &c. ,  used 
to  keep  down  the  charge  in  a  gun. 

Gunwale,  Gunnel  (gun'wai,  gun'nel),  n. 
[Gun,  and  wale,  an  edge,  a  plank,  the  upper 
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edge  of  a  ship's  side,  next  the  bulwarks— 
because  the  upperguns  are  pointed  from  it.  ] 
Naut.  the  upper  edge  of  a  ship's  side;  the 
uppermost  wale  of  a  ship,  or  that  piece  of 
timber  which  reaches  on  either  side  from 
the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecastle,  being  the 
uppermost  bend  wliich  finislies  the  upper 
works  of  the  hull.  The  gunwale  of  a  boat 
is  a  piece  of  timber  going  round  the  upper 
sheer  strake  as  a  binder  for  its  top-work. 
Gurge  (gerj),  n.  [L.  gurges,  a  whirlpool.] 
A  whirlpool.  [Rare.] 

Marching  from  Eden  he  shall  find 

The  plain,  wherein  a  black  bituminous ^i^rp^ 

Boils  up  from  under  ground.  Mtlt07i. 

Gurget  (gerj),  v.t.    To  swallow. 

Gurgeons.t  Gurglonst  (gerj'unz),  n.  pi.  [See 
Grudgeons.]  The  coarser  part  of  meal 
separated  from  the  bran. 

Gurgle  (gfir'gl),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  gurgled;  ppr. 
gurgling.  [Probably  imitative.  Comp.  G. 
gurgeln.  It.  gorgogliare,  to  gurgle.  See 
Gargle.  ]  To  run  or  flow  in  a  broken,  irre- 
gular, noisy  current,  as  water  from  a  bottle, 
or  a  small  stream  on  a  stony  bottom;  to 
flow  with  a  purling  sound. 
Pure  gitrglhig  rills  the  lonely  desert  trace.  Yoiciig. 

Gurgle  (ger'gl),  n.  A  gush  or  flow  of  liquid; 
the  sound  made  by  a  liquid  flowing  from 
the  narrow  mouth  of  a  vessel,  or  generally 
through  any  narrow  opening;  the  sound 
made  when  air  is  forced  through  a  liquid. 

Flow,  flow,  thou  crystal  rill, 
With  tinkling  ^i^r.^'/^^  fill 
The  mazes  of  the  grove.  Thompson. 

Gurglet  (ger'glet),  n.  A  very  porous  earthen 
vessel  for  cooling  water  by  evaporation. 

Gurgoyle  (ger'goil),  n.  In  arch,  same  as 
Gargoyle  (wliich  see). 

Gurhofite  (gertiof-it),  n.  A  sub-variety  of 
magnesian  carbonate  of  lime  or  dolomite, 
found  near  Gurhof,  in  Lower  Austria.  It  is 
snow-white,  and  has  a  dull,  slightly  con- 
choidal  or  even  fracture. 

Gurjun  (ger'jun),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  thin 
balsam  or  oil,  derived  from  trees  of  the  genus 
Dipterocarpus  in  Burniah  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  used  as  a  substitute  for  linseed- 
oil  in  tlie  coarser  kinds  of  paints  for  house 
and  ship  painting,  and  also  medicinally.  It 
assists  to  preserve  wood  from  the  attacks  of 
white  ants. 

Gurkin  (gei-'kin),  n.    Same  as  Gherkin. 
Gurmy  (ger'mi),  n.    In  mining,  a  level;  a 
working. 

Gurnard,  Gurnet  (ger'nard,  ger'net),  n. 
[O.Fr.  groiignant,  probably  from  grogner,  to 
grunt  or  grumble,  from  the  sound  these 
fishes  make  when  taken  from  the  water ; 
comp.  Fr.  grondin,  another  name  of  the  gur- 
nard, from  grander,  to  grunt;  also  N.  knur- 
fisk,  Dan.  knuri  e.  togrowl.  ]  The  popular  name 
of  the  species  of  fishes  of  the  genus  Trigla, 
family  SclerogenidK.  The  head  is  angular 
and  wholly  covered  with  bony  plates,  and 
tliere  are  seven  rays  in  the  membranes  of 
the  gills.  The  body  is  elongated,  nearly 
round  and  tapering;  there  are  two  dorsal 
fins ;  the  pectoral  fins  are  large ;  the  teeth 
are  small  and  numerous.  Tlie  gray  gurnard 
is  the  Trigla  gurnardus,  common  on  the 
British  coast;  the  red  gurnard  is  the  T. 
cuculus,  also  common  on  our  coasts;  the 


Gray  Gurnard  {Tri^ta gttrnardus). 


flying  gurnard  is  the  T.  volitans,  which  in- 
habits the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  and 
Indian  seas. 

Gurrah  (gu'ra),  n.  [Hind,  gorhd.  ]  A  kind  of 
plain,  coarse  India  muslin. 
Gurry  t  (gu'ri),  n.    An  alvine  evacuation. 

Holland. 

Gurry  (gu'ri),  n.  The  Indian  name  for  a 
small  native  fort. 

Gurt  (gert),  n.  In  mining,  a  gutter;  a  chan- 
nel for  water. 

Gurtst  (gerts),  n.  pi.  Groats.  Holland. 
Guse  (giis),  n.  A  goose.  [Scotch.] 
Gush  (gush),  v.i.  [Icel.  gjdsa,  to  gusli,  to  be 
poured  out,  gusa,  a  gush,  and  to  gush,  a 
Scandinavian  word,  allied  to  A.  Sax.  gedtan, 
Goth,  giutan,  G.  giessen.  to  pour.]  1.  To 
issue  with  violence  and  rapidity,  as  a  fluid; 
to  rush  forth  as  a  fluid  from  confinement ; 
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to  flow  suddenly  or  copiously;  as,  blood 
gushes  from  a  vein  in  venesection. 

Behold  he  smote  the  rock,  that  the  waters  gushed 
out.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  20. 

A  sea  of  hlood gushed  from  the  gaping  wound. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  act  with  a  sudden  and  rapid  impulse; 
to  be  extravagantly  and  effusively  senti- 
mental. 

Gush  (gush),  v.t.  To  emit  suddenly,  copi- 
ously, or  with  violence. 

The  gaping  wound  gztshed  out  a  crimson  flood. 

Brydefi. 

Gush  (gush),  n.  1.  A  sudden  and  violent  issue 
of  a  fluid  from  an  inclosed  place;  an  emis- 
sion of  liquor  in  a  large  quantity  and  with 
force;  outpouring  of,  or  as  of,  a  liquid;  the 
fluid  thus  emitted. 

The  gtish  of  springs 
And  fall  of  lofty  fountains.  Byron. 

2.  An  effusive  display  of  sentiment. 

Gusher  (gush'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
gushes;  a  person  who  is  demonstratively 
affectionate  or  sentimental. 

Gushing  (gush'ing), p^r.  Rushing  forth  with 
violence,  as  a  fluid;  flowing  copiously;  as, 
gushing  waters. — 2.  Emitting  copiously;  as, 
gushing  eyes. — 3.  Weakly  and  unreservedly 
demonstrative  in  matters  of  alTection;  exu- 
berantly and  demonstratively  aft'ectionate; 
extravagantly  sentimental:  applied  to  per- 
sons (generally  females)  or  things ;  as,  a 
gushing  girl;  a  gushing  letter. 

To  add  to  the  atmosphere  of  danger  which  sur- 
rounded i.\iis  .^(shing  young  person,  she  is  placed  at 
the  outset  of  the  story  in  an  odd,  not  to  say  false 
position.    She  is  a  wife  in  nothing  but  name. 

Saturday  Rev. 

Gushingly  (gush'ing-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  gushing 
manner. 

Rivers,  which  iiovf gicshingly , 
With  many  windings  through  the  vale.  Byron. 

2.  With  great  display  of  sentiment  or  affec- 
tion. 

Gusing-iron  (giis'in-yi-n),  n.  A  laundress's 
smoothing-iron.  [Scotch.] 

Gusset  (gus'set),  71.  [Fr.  gousset,  a  fob,  a 
bracket,  a  gusset,  from  goiisse,  a  cod,  husk, 
or  shell.]  1.  A  small  piece  of  cloth  inserted 
in  a  garment  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing or  enlarging  some  part;  hence,  anything 
resembling  such  a  piece  of  cloth  in  shape  or 
function;  as,  (a)  a  small  piece  of  chain-mail, 
afterwards  of  plate,  placed  at  the  juncture 
of  the  armour  beneath  the  arms  as  a  protec- 
tion when  tlie  necessity  for  free  motion 
would  otherwise  leave  it  uncovered.  (6)  A 
kind  of  bracket  or  angular  piece  of  iron  fas- 
tened in  the  angles  of  a  structure  to  give 
strength  or  stiffness,  (c)  An  angular  jiiece 
of  iron  inserted  in  a  boiler,  tank,  &c.,  where 
it  changes  from  a  cylindrical  to  a  square 
form,  <tc.,  as  in  the  junction  of  the  barrel 
and  fire-box  of  a  locomotive.— 2.  In  her.  an 
abatement  or  mark  of  disgrace  somewhat 
resembling  a  gusset,  and  formed  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  dexter  or  sinister  chief 
point  one-third  across  the  shield  and  then 
descending  perpendicularly  to  the  base.  It 
may  be  on  either  the  dexter  or  sinister  side 
of  the  shield.  When  on  the  former,  it  is  an 
abatement  for  adultery;  when  on  the  latter, 
for  drunkenness.  Sometimes  erroneously 
called  Go7-e. 

Gust  (gust),  n.  [L.  gustus,  taste;  gusto,  to 
taste.]  1.  The  sense  or  pleasure  of  tasting; 
gratification  of  the  appetite;  relish;  gusto. 

They  fondly  thinking  to  allay 

Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 

Chew'd  bitter  ashes.  Milton. 

2.  Gratification  of  any  kind,  especially  that 
which  is  highly  relished;  pleasure;  enjoy- 
ment. 

Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust.  Pope. 

3.  Turn  of  fancy;  intellectual  taste. 

A  choice  of  it  may  be  made  according  to  the  gust 
and  manner  of  the  ancients.  Dryden. 

Gustt  (gust),  V.t.  To  taste;  to  have  a  relish 
for. 

The  palate  of  this  ^ge  gusts  nothing  high. 

Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Gust  (gust),  n.  [Icel.  gustr,  a  blast  of  wind, 
gxista,  to  blow  in  gusts;  may  be  allied  to  E. 
gush  or  ghost.  Sc.  goustie,  gusty,  haggard, 
ghostlike.]  1.  A  sudden  squall;  a  violent 
blast  of  wind;  a  sudden  rushing  or  driving 
of  the  wind,  of  short  duration. 

One  warm  gust,  full-fed  with  perfume.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  sudden  violent  burst  of  passion. 
Pardon  a  weak  distemper'd  soul  that  swells 
With  sudden  gusts.  Addison. 

Gustable  (gust'a-bl),  a.  [From  gust,  to 
taste.]   1.  That  may  be  tasted;  tastable. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  f^ll;      me,  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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This  position  informs  us  of  a  vulgar  error,  terming 
the  gall  bitter,  whereas  there  is  nothing-  gustabU 
sweeter.  Haniey. 

1.  Pleasant  to  the  taste;  having  a  pleasant 
relish.  [Rare.] 

A  giistabU  tiling,  seen  or  smelt,  excites  the  appe- 
tite and  affects  tlie  glands  and  parts  of  the  mouth. 

Derhajn. 

Gustard  (gust'erd),  n.  A  local  name  of  the 
great  bustard , 

Gustation  (gust-a'shon),  n.    [L.  gustatio.] 

Tlie  act  of  tasting.  [Rare.] 
Gustatory  (gust'a-to-ri),  a.    Pertaining  to 

gust  or  taste. — Gustatory  nerves,  a  name  of 

the  lingual  nerves. 
Gustfuit  (gust'ful),  a.  Tasteful;  well-tasted; 

palatable. 

A  famous  composition  made  of  divers  cordials  .  .  . 
whicli  they  throw  into  water  to  make  it  moie^^icsfficl. 

HoiueiL 

Gustfulnesst  (gust'ful-nes),  n.   The  quality 
of  being  gustful. 
Then  his  divcrtisements  and  recreations  have  a 
l^iislj^uhiess,  then  his  sleep  is  very  sound  and 
pleasant.  Barro-w. 

Gustlesst  (gustles),  a.  Tasteless. 

Gusto  (gust'6),  n.  [It.  and  Sp.  See  Gust, 
taste  or  relish.  ]  Nice  appreciation  or  enjoy- 
ment; keen  relish;  taste;  fancy. 

In  reading  what  I  have  written,  let  them  bring  no 
particular  i^iisto  along  with  them,  Dryden. 

GustOSO  (gos-to'zo).  [It.]  In  music,  with 
taste. 

Gusty  (gust'i),  a.  1.  Subject  to  gusts  or  sud- 
den blasts  of  wind;  stormy;  tempestuous. 

Once  upon  a  raw  and  gjtsty  day. 

The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  his  shores.  Shak. 

2.  Given  to  sudden  bursts  of  passion;  excit- 
able; irritable. 

Little  '  brown  girls'  with  gitsty  temperaments  sel- 
dom do  the  sensible  thing.  Saturday  Rev. 

Gusty  (gust'i),  a.  Pleasant  to  the  taste; 
gustful.    '  Gus^y  sucker.'   Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Gut  (gut),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gut,  gutt,  gut,  guttas, 
entrails;  comp.  prov.  E.  gut,  a  water  channel, 
a  drain;  O.E.  gote,  a  drain.  Probably  from 
root  of  Goth,  giutan,  A.  Sax.  geotan,  to  pour 
out,]  1.  Tlie  intestinal  canal  of  an  animal 
from  the  stomach  to  the  anus;  intestine; 
as,  the  large  gut;  the  small  gut;  the  blind 
gut,  or  caecum;  in  the  pi.  the  whole  mass 
formed  by  its  natural  convolutions  in  the 
abdomen. — 2.  i>l.  The  stomach  and  digestive 
apparatus  generally.  [Low.] 

With  false  weights  their  servants'.^;//j  they  cheat. 
And  pinch  their  own  to  cover  the  deceit.  Dryden. 

3.  Viscera;  entrails  in  general.  'Greedily 
devouring  the  raw  guts  of  fowls  '  Graiiiger. 

4.  Any  preparation  of  the  intestines  of  an 
animal  used  for  various  purposes,  as  for  the 
strings  of  a  fiddle  or  in  angling,  for  the  line 
to  which  the  bait  or  lure  is  attached. — 5.  A 
narrow  passage;  a  strait.  'A  narrow  gut 
between  two  stone  terraces.'  Walpole. 

Gut  (gut),  v.t.  pret-  &  pp.  gutted;  ppr.  gut- 
ting. 1.  To  take  out  the  entrails ;  to  evis- 
cerate.—2.  To  plunder  of  contents;  to  de- 
stroy or  take  out  the  interior  of;  as,  the  fire 
completely  gutted  the  house. 

Tom  Brown  of  facetious  memory,  having  gittted 
a  proper  name  of  its  vowels,  used  it  as  freely  as  he 
pleased.  Addison. 

Gutcher  (guch'er),  n.  Grandsire;  grand- 
father. [Scotch.] 

Gutscraper  (gut'skrap-er),  n.    A  scraper  of 

catgut;  a  flddle-player. 
Gutta  (gut'ta),  n.  pi,  Guttse  (gut'te).  [L.]  A 

drop;  specifically,  in  arch,  one  of  a  series  of 

pendent  ornaments,  generally  in  the  form 

of  the  frustum  of 

a  cone,  but  some-     |  ,     kr  i       «||  i     i  ,,, 
times  cylindrical,     j  I     M       mi  || 
attached  to  the     |  |     jijjj  |  |||[ 

under  side  of  the  i"^ 
mutules  and  un-   ^     ,    n  ,  J| 
der  the  triglvphs     i  M  ,n  fVmTl^nP 
of  the  Doric  or-     /  \W  If  ™  W  'CT  'bT 
der.  It  is  not  clear      \;#lBl'w'«il»'w«>' Villi' 
what  their  origin  Guttre. 
may  have  been, 

whether  they  represent  drops  of  water  or 
icicles,  or  the  heads  of  nails  or  wooden  pins. 
Gutta  PercUa  (gut' ta  pei-'cha),  «.  [.Malay 
gutta,  gam,  and  percha,  the  tree  from  which 
it  is  obtained.]  A  substance  resembling 
caoutchouc  in  many  of  its  properties,  but 
stronger,  more  soluble,  and  less  elastic.  It 
is  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  milky-looking 
juice,  which  hardens  on  being  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  is  the  sap  of  a  large  tree  of  the 
genus  Isonandra,  the  /.  Gutta  of  Hooker, 
nat.  order  Sapotacea;.  The  tree  abounds 
in  the  JIalayan  Peninsula  and  in  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 


Gutta  percha  comes  to  us  in  two  forms; 
the  one  is  in  thin  films  or  scraps,  some- 
thing similar  to  clippings  of  white  leather; 
the  other  is  in  rolls  formed  by  rolling  the 
thin  layers  together  in  a  soft  state.  When 
pure  the  slips  are  transparent  and  some- 
what elastic,  verging  in  colour  from  a 
whitish  yellow  to  a  pink.  Below  the  tem- 
perature of  50°  gutta  percha  is  as  hard  as 
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wood,  excessively  tough,  and  only  flexible 
in  the  form  of  thin  slips.  By  an  increase  of 
heat  it  becomes  more  flexible,  until  at  a 
temperature  considerably  below  the  boiling- 
point  of  water  it  becomes  as  soft  as  bees'- 
wax.  It  is  now  easily  cut  and  divided  by  a 
knife,  and  may  be  moulded  into  all  varieties 
of  forms  with  the  greatest  ease,  or  it  may 
be  cut  and  united  again  so  perfectly  as 
scarcely  to  exhibit  even  the  appearance  of  a 
joint,  and  possessing  all  the  strength  of  an 
undivided  mass.  Whatever  be  the  shape 
into  which  it  is  formed  in  tlie  soft  state  it 
will  retain  precisely  tlie  same  form  as  it 
cools,  hardening  again  to  its  previous  state 
of  rigidity,  and  the  process  of  softening  and 
hardening  may  be  repeated  any  number  of 
times  witliout  injury  to  the  material.  Gutta 
percha  is,  in  a  great  measure,  devoid  of  elas- 
ticity, in  which  respect  it  offers  a  striking 
contrast  to  caoutchouc;  but  it  possesses  an 
astonishing  degree  of  tenacity,  and  offers 
great  resistance  to  an  extending  force. 
When  once  drawn  out,  however,  it  remains, 
without  contracting,  in  the  same  position. 
It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  ether  and 
other  caoutchouc  solvents,  but  very  readily 
in  oil  of  turpentine  and  naphtha.  Gutta 
percha  has  been  applied  to  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses—as a  substitute  for  leather;  as  an 
insulating  coating  for  tlie  copper  wires  of 
submarine  telegraph  cables ;  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  mastics  and  cements;  for  the  manu- 
facture of  flexible  hose,  tubes,  bottles,  soles 
of  shoes,  &c.  It  is  also  used  by  surgeons 
for  splints,  for  covering  moist  applications 
to  retard  evaporations,  and  other  purposes. 

Gutta-serena  (gut'ta-se-re"na),  n.  An  old 
medical  name  for  Amaurosis  (which  see). 

Guttata  (gut'at),  a.  [L.  gutta,  a  dioxi.]  In 
bot.  spotted,  as  if  discoloured  by  drops. 

Guttated  (gut'at-ed),  a.  [L,  gutta,  a  drop.] 
Besprinkled  with  drops.  Bailey. 

Gutta-trap  (gut'ta-trap),  n.  The  inspissated 
juice  of  tire  Artocarpus  incisa,  or  eastern 
bread-fruit  tree,  used  from  its  glutinous 
properties  for  making  bird-lime. 

Gutte  (gut-ii),  n.    In  her.  a  drop. 

Guttee,  Gutty  (gut-a,  gut'i),  a.  [Fr.  goutte, 
1,  gutta,  a  drop.]  In  her.  a  terra  implying 
sprinkled  with  liquid  drops  called  guttes, 
and  varying  in  colour;  thus,  gutti-e  d'huile, 
represented  green;  guttee  de  I'eau,  repre- 
sented in  white  drops;  guttee  d'or,  depicted 
yellow;  guttee  de  sang,  depicted  red;  guttie 
de  poix,  sprinkled  with  pitch,  represented 
black. 

Gutter  (gut'ter),  n.  [Fr.  gouttii-re,  from 
goutte.  a  drop,  and  that  from  L.gutta,  a  drop.  ] 
1.  A  channel  at  the  eaves  of,  or  on,  a  roof 
for  conveying  away  water.  —  2.  A  small 
channel  at  the  side  of  a  rond,  street,  and 
the  lil<e.  for  earring  away  water.  'Gutters 
running  with  ale,  and  conduits  spouting 
claret.'  Macaulay. — 3.  pi.  Mud;  mire;  dirt. 
[Scotch.] 

Gutter  (gut'ter),  v.  t.  To  cut  or  form  into 
small  longitudinal  hollows. 

My  cheeks  are  guttered  with  my  fretting  tears. 

Sandys. 

Gutter  (gut'ter),  v.  i.  1.  To  become  hollowed 


or  channelled  by  the  melted  tallow  or  wax 
running  down,  as  a  burning  candle. — 2.  To 
fall  in  drops,  as  blood  or  sweat. 
Gutter-blood  (gut'ter-blud),  n.  A  person 
meanly  born;  one  sprung  from  the  lowest 
ranks  of  society. 

In  rushed  a  thorough  Edinburgh  gutter-blood,  a 
ragged  rascal,  every  dud  upon  whose  back  was  bid- 
ding good-day  to  the  other.  Sir  IV.  Seolt. 

Guttering  (gut'ter-ing),  n.  1,  A  forming 
into  gutteis  or  channels.— 2.  A  channel  or 
collection  of  channels  on  tiie  roofs  of  houses 
to  receive  and  carry  off  rain-water. 

Gutter-sbaped  (gut'ter-shapt),  a.  Having 
the  form  of  a  gutter;  channelled. 

Gutter-snipe  (gut'ter-snip),  n.  [Gutter  and 
snipe.]  A  neglected,  destitute  boy  that  fre- 
quents the  streets;  a  street  Arab.  [Slang.] 

Gutter-spout  (gut'ter-spout),  n.  A  channel 
for  carrying  away  the  rain  from  the  roof  of 
a  house;  a  gutter. 

Guttifer  (gut'i-fer),  71.  [L.  gutta,  a  drop, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]  In  bot.  a  plant  that 
exudes  gum  or  resin;  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  order  Guttiferae. 

Guttiferse  (gut-if'e-re),  n.  pi.  [See  Gutti- 
fer.] A  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  humid  and  hot 
places  in  tropical  regions,  chiefly  South 
America,  several  being  found  in  India,  a 
few  in  Madagascar,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Africa.  The  plants  are  generally  acrid,  and 
yield  a  yellow  gum-resin;  the  trees  which 
yield  gamboge  belong  to  this  order.  Tliere 
are  upwards  of  thirty  known  genera.  Called 
also  Clusiacece. 

Guttiferous  (gut-if'er-us),  a.  Yielding  gum 

or  resinous  substances. 
Guttle  (gut'l),  v.t.    [A  freq.  from  gut.]  To 

swallow  greedily. 

The  fool  spit  in  his  porridge  to  try  if  they'd  hiss; 
they  did  not  hiss,  and  so  he  guttled  them  up,  and 
scalded  his  chaps.  V Estrange. 

Guttle  (gut'l),  v.i.  To  swallow  gi'eedily;  to 
indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table;  to 
gormandize. 

Quaffs,  crams,  and.  guttles  in  his  own  defence. 

Dryden. 

Guttler  (gufl-er),  n.  A  greedy  eater;  one 
wlio  indulges  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table; 
a  giinnandizer. 

Guttuloust  (gut'iil-us),  (I.  \VTorali.  guttula, 
a  little  drop,  dim.  oi  gutta,  a  drop.]  In  the 
form  of  a  small  drop  or  of  small  drops. 

Ice  is  plain  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
round  in  hail,  which  is  also  a  glaciation,  and  figured 
in  its  guttuloits  descent  from  the  air. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Guttural  (gut'er-al),  a.  [From  L.  (j'l/Jttfr.the 
throat.]  Pertaining  to  the  throat;  formed 
in  the  throat;  as,  a  (/!(?t?(i"anetter  or  sound; 
a  guttural  voice,  'In  such  a  sweet  guttural 
accent.'  Landor. 

Guttural  (gut'er-al),  n.  A  letter  or  combina- 
tion of  letters  pronounced  in  the  tliroat,  ;;s 
k;  any  guttural  sound  or  articulation.  In 
the  English  alphabet  the  gutturals  are  c, 
g  (both  hard),  !c,  and  q. 

Carteret  dismayed  his  colleagues  by  the  volubility 
with  whicn  he  addressed  his  majesty  in  German. 
They  listened  with  envy  and  terror  to  the  mysterious 
guttureils  which  might  possibly  convey  suggestions 
very  little  in  unison  with  their  wishes.  Ulacanlay. 

Gutturality  (gut-er-al'i-ti),  n.  'The  quality 
of  being  guttural;  gutturalness.  [Rare.] 

Gutturalize  (gut'er-al-lz),  v.t.  To  speak 
or  eiumeiate  gutturally.  'To  gutturalize 
strange  tongues.'    Gentleman's  Mag. 

Gutturally  (gut'er-al-li),  adv.  In  a  guttural 
manner. 

Gutturalness  (gut'er-al-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  lieing  guttural. 

Gutturinet  (gut'er-in),  a.  [L.  guttur,  the 
throat. J  Pertaining  to  the  throat.  'The 
bronchocele  or  guttur ine  tumour.'  May. 

Gutturize  (gut'er-iz),  v.t.  [L.  guttur,  the 
throat.]  To  form  in  the  throat,  as  a  sound. 
'  For  which  the  Germans  gutturize  a  sound.' 
Coleridge. 

Gutty,  a.    See  GUTTEE. 

Gutwort  (gut'wert),  n.  A  name  given  to  tlie 
plant  Globularia  Alypum,  a  violent  purga- 
tive, found  in  Africa. 

Guy  (gi),  n.  [O.Fr.  guier,  to  guide;  Sp.  guia, 
a  guide,  a  small  rope  used  on  board  ship  to 
keep  weighty  things  in  theii-  places.  See 
Guide.]  A  rope  or  other  appliance  used  to 
steady  anything ;  especially,  (a)  a  rope  at- 
tached to  an  object  which  is  being  hoisted 
or  lowered,  to  steady  it.  (6)  A  rope  which 
trims  or  steadies  the  booms,  spars,  or  yards 
of  ships,  (c)  A  rope  or  rod,  generally  a  wire- 
rope,  attached  to  any  stationary  object  to 
keep  it  steady  or  prevent  undulations,  as 
the  rods  which  are  attached  to  a  suspension- 


ch,  cAain;     fih,  Sc.  locA;     g,  j/o;    1,  job;     ii,  Fr.  to?i;     ng,  siMjr;     in,  f/ien;  th,  (Ain;     w,  jcig;  wh,  ti/iig;   2h,  azure.— See  Kev. 
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bridge  and  the  land  on  each  side,  or  the 
stay-rope  of  a  derriclc  or  shears. 

Guy  (gi),  v.t.  To  steady  or  direct  by  means 
of  a  guy;  to  guide. 

Guy  (gi),  n.  A  fright;  a  dowdy;  a  person  of 
queer  looks  or  dress:  so  named  from  the 
ettigy  of  Guy  Fawkes,  which  used  to  be 
burned  annually  on  the  .5th  November. 

Guylent  (gil'en),  v.t.    To  guile;  to  beguile. 

For  who  wotes  not  that  woman's  subtleties 
Can g-icyUu  Argus?  Spenser. 

Guze  (guz),  n.  In  her.  a  roundlet  of  a  san- 
guine tint,  representing  an  eyeball. 

Guzzle  (guz'l),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  guzzled;  ppr. 
guzzling.  [Derived  by  Skeat  from  O.Fr. 
gouziller  (in  compound  desgouziller),  to  gulp 
down,  to  swill,  connected  with  gosier,  the 
throat.]  To  swallow  liquor  greedily;  to  swill; 
to  drink  much;  to  drink  frequently. 

Well-seasoned  bowls  the  gossip's  spirit  raise, 
^\'llO,  while  she £-uzz^cs,  chats  the  doctor's  praise. 

Jioscot)i7nofi. 
They  (the  lackeys)  swarmed  in  anterooms,  they 
sprawled  in  halls  and  on  landings,  they j^Ji::^c/ed.  de- 
voured, debauched,  cheated.  Tltctckeray. 

Guzzle  (guz'l),  v.t.  To  swallow  much  or 
often;  to  swallow  with  immoderate  gusto. 
'  Still  guzzling  must  of  wine.'    Dry  den. 

Guzzle  (guz'l),  n.  1.  An  insatiable  thing  or 
person. 

That  senseless,  sensual  epicure. 
That  sink  of  filth,  thdii^^uzzU  most  impure. 

Alarston. 

1.  A  debauch,  especially  on  drink. 
Guzzler  (guz'l-er),  n.    One  who  guzzles;  an 

immoderate  drinker. 

Gwyniad,  G'winiad  (gwin'i-ad),  n.  [W. 
gw;iniad,  from  gwyn.  white.]  The  Coregonus 
J'ennantii,  a  fish  of  the  salmon  or  trout  kind 
found  plentifully  in  some  of  the  Welsh  lakes, 
in  Ullswater,  and  in  many  lakes  in  Europe. 
It  is  gregarious,  and  may  be  taken  in  great 
numbers  at  a  draught. 

Gyal,  n.    See  Gayal. 

Gybe  (jib),  7i.    A  sneer.    See  Gibe. 

Gybe  (jib),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  gybed;  ppr.  gybing. 
Naut.  to  shift  a  boom-sail  from  one  side  of 
a  vessel  to  the  other. 

Gyet  (gi),  v.t.    To  guide  (which  see). 

Gyeld,t  n.    A  guildhall. 

The  rowme  was  lar;je  and  wyde. 
As  it  some  Gyeld  or  solemne  Temple  weare. 

Spenser. 

Gyle  (gil),  n.  l.  A  brewer's  vat.— 2.  The 
fermented  wort  used  by  vinegar  makers. 

Gymnal  (jim'nal),  «.    Same  as  Gimmal. 

Gymnasiarch  (jim-na'zi-rirk),  n.  [Gr.  gym- 
nasiarchv.s  ~gyinnasio7i,  a  gymnasium,  and 
are/io,  to  rule.  See  Gymnasium.]  A  magis- 
trate who  superintended  the  gymnasia  in 
Greece.  He  had  to  maintain  and  pay  tlie 
persons  who  were  preparing  themselves  for 
the  public  games,  and  to  provide  them  witli 
oil  and  other  necessities  at  his  own  expense. 

Gymnasium  (jim-na'zi-um),  n.  pi.  Gymna- 
sia (jini-na'xi-a).  [Gr.  yynmasion,  from 
gymnos,  naked  ]  1.  A  place  where  athletic 
e,xercises  are  performed.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks  those  who  took  part  in  such  exercises 
were  naked  or  nearly  so ;  hence  the  name.  — 

2.  A  school  or  seminary  for  the  higlier 
branches  of  literature  and  science;  a  school 
preparatory  to  the  universities. 

Gymnast  (jim'nast),  n.  [Gr.  gyinnastes,  a 
trainer  of  professional  athletes.  See  Gym- 
nastic] One  who  teaches  or  practises 
gymnastic  exercises. 

Gymnastic,  Gymnastical  (jim-nast'ik, 

jim-nast'ik-al),  a.  [L.  gymnasticus;  Gr. 
gyinnastilcos.  See  Gymnasium.]  Pertain- 
ing to  athletic  exercises  of  the  body,  in- 
tended for  health,  defence,  or  diversion ; 
also,  pertaining  to  disciplinary  exercises  for 
the  intellect. 

The  funeral  (of  Calanus)  was  followed,  according 
to  ancient  Greek  usage,  by  a  horse-race,  and  by 
t^ymtccistic  and  musical  contests.  T}tirlwaU. 

Gymnastic  (jim-nast'ik),  n.  1.  Athletic  exer- 
cise; disciplinary  exercise  for  the  intellect 
or  character. — 2.  A  teacher  of  gymnastics; 
a  gymnast. 

Gymnastically  (jim-nast'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  gymnastic  manner;  athletically;  so  as  to 
fit  for  violent  exertion. 

Such  as  with  agility  and  vigour  are  not  gyynjtasti- 
cally  composed,  nor  actively  use  those  parts. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Gymnastics  (jim-nast'iks),  n.  The  art  of 
performing  athletic  exercises;  athletic  ex- 
ercises; feats  of  skill  or  address,  mental  or 
bodily. 

Gymnic,  Gymnical  (jim'nik,  jim'nik-al),  a. 
[L.  gymnieiis;  Gr.  gymnikos,  from  gymnos, 
naked.]   Pertaining  to,  engaged  in,  or  con- 


nected with  athletic  exercises.  'Gymnical 
exercises  at  Pitana. '  Potter. 

Have  they  not  sword-players,  and  every  sort 
01  gymjiick  artists,  wrestlers,  riders,  runners. 

Milton. 

Gymnict  (jim'nik),  n.    Athletic  exercise. 
Gymnlte  (jim'nit),  m.  In  mmerai.  a  hydrous 
silicate  of  magnesia. 

Gymnocarpous  (jim-no-kiir'pus),  a.  [Gr. 
gymnos,  naked,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  In  bot. 
having  a  naked  fruit:  a  term  applied  to  a 
class  of  plants  in  which  the  fruit  is  not  dis- 
guised by  the  adherence  of  any  other  organ 
than  the  calyx. 

Gymnocidium  (jim-no-sid'i-um),  n.  In  bot. 
the  swelling  occasionally  found  at  the  base 
of  the  spore-case  in  urn-mosses. 

Gymnocladus  (jim-nok'la-dus),  n.  [Gr. 
gymnos,  naked,  and  klados,  a  branch.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Leguminosse, 
having  but  one  species,  G.  canadensis  (the 
Kentucky  coffee-tree).  The  wood,  which  is 
hard,  compact,  and  of  a  fine  rose-colour,  is 
used  in  cabinet-making  and  carpentry;  and 
the  seeds  arc  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

Gymnoderinse  (jim'no-de-ri"ne),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
gymnos,  naked,  and  dere,  the  neck.]  A 
South  American  sub-family  of  conirostral 
birds  of  tlie  family  Corvida;,  nearly  allied 
to  the  true  crows,  and  approaching  them 
in  size;  the  fruit  crows.  The  neck,  instead 
of  being  covered  with  the  usual  plumage, 
is  clothed  with  very  minute,  closely -set 
feathers  of  a  very  deep  black,  so  that  it 
seems  as  if  covered  with  a  piece  of  neatly 
sewn  velvet. 

Gymnodont(jim-n6-dont'),  n.  [Gv.  gymnos, 
naked,  and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.]  One  of 
a  family  of  plectognathous  teleostean  fishes, 
including  the  spinous  globe-fishes,  in  which 
the  projecting  beak  is  covered  with  numer- 
ous dental  lamellae,  developed  from  a  sub- 
jacent pulp. 

Gymnogen  (jim'no-jen),  n.  [Gr.  gymnos, 
naked,  and  gennao,  to  produce  ]  In  bot.  a 
plant  with  a  naked  seed;  a  gynmosperm  The 
gymnogens  form  a  division  of  dicotyledons 
or  exogens,  and  are  considered  by  Lindley 
as  a  class.  Among  the  gymnogens  are  pines 
and  firs,  yews,  joint-firs,  the  Cycadacefc,  &c. 
In  the  gymnogens  there  is  no  proper  ovary, 
tlie  seeds  being  fertilized  l>y  the  pollen 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  foramen 
of  the  ovule  without  the  intervention  of  a 
stigma.  These  plants  are  represented 
largely  in  the  fossil  Hora  of  the  secondary 
strata. 

Gymnogenous  (jim-no'jen-us),  a.  In  bot.  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  gymnogens ;  gymno- 
spermous. 

Gymnogynous  (jim-no'jin-us),  a.  [Gr.  gym- 
nos, naked,  and  gyne,  female.]  In  bot.  hav- 
ing a  naked  ovary. 

Gymnolsemata  (jira-no-le'ma-ta),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  gymnos,  naked,  and'  laima,  the  throat.] 
An  order  of  the  Polyzoa,  in  which  the  mouth 
is  devoid  of  the  valvular  structure  known 
as  the  epistonie. 

Gymnophiona  (jim-no-fi'o-na),  n.  pi.  (Gr. 
gymnos,  naked,  and  op)>is,a  snake.]  Huxley's 
name  fur  a  small  order  of  Amphibia  (the 
Opliiomorpha  of  Owen),  including  only  cer- 
tain vermiform  animals  which  are  found  in 
various  tropical  cotmtries  burrowing  in 
marshy  ground,  somewhat  like  gigantic 
earthworms.  They  are  characterized  by 
tlieir  snake-like  form,  and  liy  having  the 
arms  placed  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the 
body.  The  skin  is  quite  soft,  but  differs 
from  that  of  the  typical  amphibians  in  hav- 
ing small  horny  scales  embedded  in  it. 

Gymnophthalmata  (jim-nof  tiiai'ma-ta), 

n.  pi.  [Gr.  gymnos,  naked,  and  opJitlialmos, 
the  eye.]  A  tribe  of  Medusa;  (the  naked-eyed 
medusa)  having  a  disk-shaped  body,  circu- 
lating vessels  running  to  the  margin,  and  the 
eye-specks  eitlier  uncovered  or  wanting. 

Gymnophthalmidae  ( jim-nof-thal'mi-de ), 
n.  pi.  [Gr.  gymnos,  naked,  opiithalmos,  the 
eye,  and  eidus,  resemblance.]  A  family  of 
lizards,  comprising  several  genera,  in  which 
the  eyes  are  distinct  and  exposed,  the  eye- 
lids being  rudimentary. 

Gymnosomata  ( jim-no-so'ma-ta),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  gymnos,  naked,  and  soma,  a  body.]  An 
order  of  Pteropoda  in  which  the  body  is 
not  protected  by  a  shell. 

GymnOSOpMst  (jim-nos'o-fist),  n.  [Gr.  gym- 
nos, naked,  and  sopliistes,  a  philosopher.] 
One  of  a  sect  of  ajicient  Hindu  philosophers 
who  lived  solitarily  in  the  woods,  wore  little 
or  no  clothing,  ate  no  flesh,  renounced  all 
bodily  pleasures,  and  addicted  themselves 
to  mystical  contemplation. 


Gymnosophy  (jim-nos'o-fi),}i.  The  doctrines 

of  the  Gynmosophists. 

Gymnosperm  (jim'no-sperm),  n.  [Gr.  gym- 
nos, naked,  and  sperrna,  seed.]  A  plant 
with  a  naked  seed;  a  gymnogen  (which  see). 

Gymnospermous  (jim-no-spenn'us),  a.  In 
bot.  of  or  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  the 
gymnosperms;  having  naked  seeds,  or  seeds 
not  inclosed  in  a  capsule  or  other  vessel. 

Gymnospore  (jim'no-spor),  n.  [Gr.  gymnos, 
naked,  and  spora,  seed.]  In  bot.  a  naked 
spore. 

Gymnosporous  (jim-nos'p6-rus),  a.  In  bot. 
having  naked  spores. 

Gymnote(jim'n6t),  71.  [SeeGYMNOTUS.]  1.  A 
naked  person.— 2.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Gym- 
notus. 

Gjnnnotidse  (jim-no'ti-de),  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  apodal  fresh-water  fishes,  of  which  the 
Gymnotus  is  the  type.  The  Gymnotida)  are 
mostly  South  American.    See  Gymnotus. 

Gymnotus  (jim-no'tus),  ?i.  [Gr.  gymnos, 
naked,  and  notos,  the  back.]  A  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  section  Apodes,  or  those  which 
have  no  dorsal  fin.  The  only  known  species 
is  the  Gymnotus  electricus,  or  electric  eel. 


Electric  Eel  {Gymnotus  electricus). 

SO  named  from  the  resemljlance  which  it 
bears  to  an  eel,  and  the  singular  power  with 
which  it  is  furnished  of  giving  electric 
shocks.  It  is  about  5  or  6  feet  in  length, 
tlie  head  is  rather  broad  and  depressed,  the 
muzzle  obtuse,  and  the  pectoral  fins  small 
and  rounded.  The  Linnfean  genus  Gymno- 
tus, which  included  other  species,  has  been 
erected  into  the  family  Gymnotidse. 

One  fearful  shock,  fearful  but  momentary,  like  that 
from  the  electric  blow  of  the  £-yrnnotus. 

De  Quificey. 

G3rmnura(jim-nii'ra),  n.  [Gr.  gymnos,  naked, 
and  oura,  a  tail.]  A  small  quadruped  found 
in  Sumatra,  having  a  spiny  covering  like 
that  of  a  hedgehog. 

Gymp  (jimp),  n.    Same  as  Gimp. 

Gynt  (gin),  v.t.    To  begin. 

Soone  as  thou  gynst  to  sette  thy  notes  in  frame. 

Spenser. 

Gyn  (jin),  n.  In  artillery,  a  kind  of  hoisting- 
tackle  or  windlass  for  mounting  and  dis- 
mounting ordnance  from  their  carriages,  ikc. 
See  Gin. 

Gynseceum,  Gyneceum  ( jin-e'se-um),  n. 

[Gr.  gynaikeion,  from  gyne,  gynaikos,  a 
woman.]  1.  Among  the  ancients,  the  fe- 
males' apartment  or  division  of  a  house 
of  consideration,  which  was  usually  the 
remotest  part  of  a  building,  lying  beyond 
an  interior  court. — 2.  A  sort  of  manufac- 
tory in  ancient  Rome  for  making  clothes 
and  furniture  for  the  emperor's  family,  the 
managers  of  which  were  females. — 3.  In  bot. 
the  pistil  taken  in  a  collective  sense,  pre- 
cisely as  the  stamens  form  the  androeceum, 
the  petals  the  corolla,  and  the  sepals  the 
calyx. 

Gynaecian  (jin-e'shi-an),  a.  [Gr.  gynaikeios, 
feminine,  from  gyne,  a  woman.]  Relating 
to  women. 

Gynsecium  (jin-e'si-um),  n.   Same  as  Gyiue- 

ceum. 

Gynsscocracy,  Gynecocracy  (jin-e-kok'ra- 

si),  n.  [Gr.  gyne.  gynaikos,  a  woman,  and 
kratos,  power.]  Government  by  a  woman; 
female  power  or  rule. 

Gynaecology,  Gynecology  (jin-e-kol'o-ji), 

n.  [Gr.  gyne,  gynaikos,  a  woman,  and  logos, 
discourse.]  In  med.  the  doctrine  of  the 
nature  and  diseases  of  women, 

Gynfficomasty  (ji'ne-ko-mas"ti),  n.  [Gr. 
gyne,  gynaikos,  a  woman,  and  mastos,  a 
breast.  ]  In  physiol.  the  condition  of  a  man 
having  breasts  as  large  as  those  of  a  woman, 
and  functionally  active. 

Gynseocracy,  Gyneocracy  (jin-e-ok'ra-si), 
n.  A  badly-formed  word,  of  the  same  ori- 
gin and  meanhig  the  same  thing  as  Gynm- 
cocracy. 

Gynander  (jin-an'der),  n.  A  plant  belong- 
ing to  tlie  class  Gynandria. 

Gynandria  (jin-an'dri-a),  n.  [Gr.  gyne,  a 
woman,  a  female,  and  aner,  andros,  a  man, 
a  male.]  The  name  given  to  one  of  the 
classes  in  the  artificial  system  of  Linna;us, 
the  character  of  which  is  to  have  the  sta- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     j,  Sc.  iey. 
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mens  and  pistil  consolidated  into  a  single 
body.    The  principal  part  of  tlie  class  con- 


Gynobase. 


Gynaiidria. 

Portion  of  flower  of  Orchis  ynacidata,  ina,^nified. 
a.  Broad  face  of  the  stig^ma.  b.  Anther  fixed  on  tlie 
stigma,  showing  the  masses  of  pollen  in  their  cells. 
These  masses  spring  from  glands  inclosed  in  the 
pouch  at  the  base,  cc.  Abortive  stamina.  /,  Lip. 
pp.  Petals,   ss.  Sepals. 

sists  of  orchidaceous  plants,  forming  in  it 
tlie  order  Jlonaudria. 

Gynandrian,  Gynandrous  (jin-an'dri-an, 
jin-an'drus),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
class  Gynandria. 

Gynarchy  (jin'ar-ki),  n.  [Gr.  gyne,  woman, 
and  arche,  rule.]  Government  by  a  female 
or  females. 

I  have  always  some  hopes  of  change  under  a  j!^y>t- 
ttrchy.  Chesterjietd. 

Gyneceum  (jin-e'se-um),  71.  See  Gyn«oeum. 
Gyiiecian  (jin-e'shi-an),  a.  See  GYNiECiAN. 
Gynecocracy  (jin-e-kok'ra-si),  n.    See  Gy- 

NjECOORAOY. 

Gynecology,  See  Gyneco- 
logy. 

Gyneocracy,  n.  See  GYNiEo- 

CR.VCY. 

Gynobase  (jin'6-bas),  «.  [Gr. 
gyae,  and  basis,  a  base.]  In 
hot.  a  central  axis  to  the  base 
of  which  tlie  carpels  are  at- 
tached. The  figure  shows  the 
fruit  of  Myosotis :  a  a,  achense  or  nuts ; 
c,  calyx;  g,  gynobase. 

Gynobasic  (jin-o-bas'ik),  a.  In  hot.  pertain- 
ing to  or  having  a  gynobase. 

Gynocracy  (jin-ok'ra-si),  n.  Same  as  Gynce- 
ocracy. 

The  aforesaid  state  has  repeatedly  changed  from 
absolute  despotism  to  republicanism,  not  forgetting 
the  intermediate  stages  of  oli.garchy,  limited  mon- 
archy, and  even  gynocracy ;  for  I  myself  remember 
Alsatia  governed  for  nearly  nine  months  by  an  old 
fish-woman.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Gynophore  (jin'o-for),  n.  [Gr.  gyne.,  a 
female,  mxAphoreo,  to  bear.]  1.  The  stalk  on 
which  the  ovary  stands  in  certain  flowers, 
as  in  Fraxinella,  the  passion-flower,  &c. — 
2.  In  zoology,  the  genera- 
tive bud  or  gonophore 
of  a  hydrozoon,  which 
contains  ova  alone,  and 
differs  in  form  from  that 
which  contains  sperma- 
tozoa. 

Gynoplastic  (jin-o-plasf- 
ii),  ft.  [Gr.  gy^u,  a  woman, 
and  plasso,  to  form.]  In 
stirg.  a  term  applied  to  an 
operation  for  opening  or 
dilating  the  closed  or  con- 
tracted genital  openings 
of  the  female. 

Gynostemmm  (jin-o-ste'mi-um),  n.  [Gr. 
gyne,  woman,  and  steinon,  a  stamen.]  In 
hot.  the  column  of  orchids,  or  the  i)art 
formed  by  the  union  of  stamens,  style,  and 
stigma. 

Gyn-tackle  (jin'tak-l),  n.  A  system  of  pul- 
leys consisting  of  a  double  and  triple  block, 
the  standing  end  of  the  fall  being  made  fast 
to  the  double  block,  which  is  movable.  It 
Increases  the  power  five-fold.  Brande. 

Gyp  (jip),  »■  [Said  to  be  a  sportive  applica- 
tion of  Gr.  gyps,  a  vulture,  from  their  sup- 
posed dishonest  rapacity.]  A  cant  term  for 
a  servant  in  Cambridge  University,  as  scout 
is  used  at  Oxf Orel.  _ 

Gypaetill89  (jip-a'e-ti-ne),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  gyps,  a 
vulture,  and  aetos  or  ceefos,  an  eagle.]  The 
bearded  vultures,  a  sub-family  of  vultures, 
of  which  the  type  is  the  genus  Gypaetos. 

Gypaetos,  Gypaetus  (Jip-a'e-tos,  jip-a'e- 
tus),  n.  [Gr.  gyps,  a  vulture,  and  aetos  or 
ceetos,  an  ea.gle.  ]  A  genus  of  birds,  par- 
ticipating in  the  characters  of  both  the  eagle 
and  vulture.    See  L'amjiergeier. 

Gypogeranidffi  (jip'o-ier-an"i-de),  n.  pi. 
[Typical  genus  Gypogeranus,  and  Gr.  eidos, 
resemblance.]  A  family  of  vultures,  includ- 
ing a  single  genus,  of  which  only  one  spe- 
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cies,  the  secretary-falcon  or  vulture  of  South 
Africa,  is  known.  The  most  chai-acteristic 
feature  of  this  bird  is  the  extraordinary 
length  of  its  tarsi.  It  preys  on  serpents 
and  other  reptiles.  See  SECRETARY-BIRD. 
Gypogeranus  (jip-6-jer'a-nus),  n.  [Gr.  gyps, 
gypos,  a  vulture,  awA  geranos,  a  crane.]  A 
genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Gypogeranidfe, 
of  which  only  one  species,  the  G.  reptilivorus 
(serpentarius)  or  secretary-bird,  is  known. 

See  SECRETARY-BIRD. 
Gypsa  (jips),  n.    Same  as  Gypsum. 
Gypseous  (jip'se-us),  a.    [See  Gypsum.]  Of 

the  nature  of  gypsum ;  partaking  of  the 

qualities  of  gypsum;  resembling  gypsum. 
Gypsey  (jip'si),  n.    Same  as  Gypsy  (which 

see). 

Gypsiferous  (jip-sif'6r-us),  a.  [Gypsum 
(which  see),  and  L.  /era,  to  bear.]  Produc- 
ing gypsum. 

Gypsine  (jip'sin),  a.    Same  as  Gypseous. 

Gypsography  (jip-sog'ra-fl),  n.  [Gypsum 
(which  see),  and  Gr.  graphe,  writing,  from 
grapho,  to  write.  ]  The  art  of  engraving  on 
gypsum. 

Gypsologist  (jip-sol'o-jist),  n.  [E.  gypsy, 
and  Gr.  logos,  a  discourse.]  One  who  has 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  gypsies,  as 
with  their  language,  history,  manners,  and 
customs. 

Gypsology  (jip-soro-ji),  n.  That  branch  of 
knowledge  which  treats  of  the  gypsies  or 
that  which  pertains  to  them,  as  their  lan- 
guage, history,  manners,  and  customs. 

Gypsoplast  (jip'so-plast),  n.  [Gypsum 
(which  see),  and  Gr.  ^jtesso,  to  mould.]  A 
cast  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris  or  white  lime. 

Gypsum  (jip'sum),  n.  [L.  gypsum;  Gr.  gyp- 
»os,chalk.]  A  mineral  which  isf  ound  in  a  com- 
pact and  crystallized  state,  as  alabaster  and 
selenite,  or  in  the  form  of  a  soft  chalky  stone 
which  in  a  very  moderate  heat  gives  out  its 
water  of  crystallization,  and  becomes  a  very 
fine  white  powder,  extensively  used  under 
the  name  of  plaster  of  Paris.  (See  Plaster.  ) 
This  last  is  the  most  common,  and  is  found 
in  great  masses  near  Paris,  where  it  forms 
the  hill  of  Montmartre,  near  Aix  in  Pro- 
vence, and  near  Burgos  in  Spain.  It  is 
found  in  smaller  portions  in  vaiious  parts 
of  Europe.  Gypsum  occurs  abundantly  in 
the  more  recent  sedimentary  formations, 
and  is  even  now  forming,  either  as  a  deposit 
from  water  holding  it  in  solution,  or  from 
the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  when  the 
sulphuric  acid  combines  with  lime,  or  from 
the  action  of  sulphurous  vapours  in  volcanic 
regions  on  calcareous  rocks.  The  most  in- 
teresting gypsums,  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  are  the  tertiary,  or  those  of  the  plains 
or  hills  of  comparatively  modern  formation. 
They  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
fossil  bones  of  extinct  animals,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  gives 
them  the  title  of  limestone  gypsums.  Such 
are  the  gypsums  of  the  environs  of  Paris. 
When  gypsum  occurs  without  water  it  is 
called  anhydrite,  but  in  its  most  ordinary 
state  it  is  combined  with  water;  of  this  latter 
there  are  six  sub-species:  sparry  gypsum  or 
selenite,  the  foliated  granular,  the  compact, 
the  fibrous,  the  scaly  foliated,  the  earthy. 
The  plaster  stone  of  the  Paris  basin,  ground 
and  mixed  with  water,  is  used  as  a  mortar 
in  building;  when  mixed  with  glue  instead 
of  water  the  material  is  known  as  stucco. 
Gypsum,  pulverized  by  grinding  or  burning, 
has  been  used  with  good  effect  as  a  manure, 
especially  as  a  top-dressing  for  meadows. 

Gypsy  (jip'si),  n.  [Corruption  of  O.E.  Gyp- 
tian,  itself  a  contraction  of  Egyptian,  from 
the  belief  that  the  race  are  descendants  of 
the  ancient  people  of  Egypt.  Called  in  Fr. 
Bohemiens;  G.  Zigeuner;  D.  Heidenen  (hea- 
thens); Dan.  and  Sw.  Tatars;  It.  Ziiigari; 
Sp.  Gitanos,  Zincali;  Turk.  Tchinghianes ; 
Per.  Sisech;  Hind.  Karachee,  and  in  their 
own  tongue  Rom  (lit,  man).]  1.  One  of  a 
peculiar  vagabond  race  found  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  acting  as  nomadic  tin- 
kers, workers  in  horn,  horse  and  ass  dealers, 
basket-makers,  fortune-tellers,  &c. ,  and  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  peoples  among  whom 
they  rove  by  their  bodily  appearance  and  by 
their  language.  Their  skin  is  of  a  tawny 
colour;  eyes  large,  black,  and  brilliant;  hair 
long,  coal-black,  and  often  ringleted;  mouth 
well  shaped ;  teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness ; 
and  their  frame  light,  but  lithe  and  agile. 
Their  language,  which  they  call  Romany 
chiv  or  chib  or  Romanes,  is  a  Hindu  dia- 
lect closely  allied  to  Sanskrit,  but  much 
corrupted  by  admixture  with  the  tongues 


of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  have  so- 
journed. Thus,  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Anglo  -  Scottish  gypsies  there  are  Greek, 
Slavonic,  Roumanian,  Magyar,  German,  and 
French  ingredients,  evidencing  that  they 
had  sojourned  in  the  countries  where  these 
languages  are  spoken.  Ethnologists  gener- 
ally concur  in  regarding  the  gypsies  as  de- 
scendants of  some  obscure  Indian  tribe.— 

2.  A  reproachful  name  for  a  person  of  a  dark 
complexion. 

Laura,  to  his  lady,  was  but  a  kitchen-wench;  Dido 
a  dowdy;  Cleopatra  a  ^ypsy;  Helen  and  Hero  hild- 
ings  and  harlots.  S/iaA;. 

3.  A  cunning  or  crafty  person,  or  one  of  bad 
character,  of  either  sex;  a  cheat;  especially, 
a  name  of  slight  reproach  to  a  young  woman: 
sometimes  implying  artifice  or  cunning. 

The  gypsy  knows  her  power  and  flies.  Prior. 

4.  The  language  of  the  gypsies.  Spelled  also 
Gipsy  and  Gipsey. 

Gypsy  (jip'si),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling a  gypsy  or  the  gypsies. 

Gypsy  (jip'si),  v.i.  To  pic-nic;  to  feast  or 
sport  in  the  woods  or  fields. 

Gypsy-hat  (jip'si-hat),  n.  A  bonnet  with 
large  side  flaps  worn  by  women. 

Gypsyism  (jip'si-izm),  n.  1.  The  arts  and 
practices  of  gypsies ;  deception ;  cheating ; 
flattery.  —  2.  The  state  or  condition  of  a 
gypsy. 

Gypsy-moth  (jip'si-moth),  n.  The  Ilypo- 
gymiia  dispar  of  naturalists,  a  moth,  the 
sexes  of  which  differ  much  in  appearance, 
the  male  being  blackish -brown  and  the 
female  grayish-white. 

Gypsy -wort  ( jip'si-wert),  n.  A  common 
name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Lycopus, 
nat.  order  Labiatfe.  One  species,  common 
gypsy-wort  or  water-horehound  (L.  euro- 
pceus),  is  found  in  Britain  in  ditches  and  on 
river  banks.  It  yields  a  black  dye  said  to 
be  used  by  the  gypsies  to  render  their  skin 
darker,  hence  the  name. 

Gyracanthus  (ji-ra-kan'thus),  n.  [Gr.  gyros, 
a  circle  or  spire,  and  akanthos  for  akantha, 
a  spine.  ]  A  genus  of  fossil  acanthopterygi- 
ous  fishes,  belonging  to  extinct  shark-like 
fishes,  found  in  the  carboniferous  and  Per- 
mian formations,  often  from  10  to  18  inches 
long :  so  named  from  the  sculptured  ridges 
with  which  they  are  ornamented,  which  rmi 
spirally  from  the  base  upwards. 

Gyral  (jir'al),  a.  [See  Gyre.]  Whirling; 
moving  in  a  circular  form. 

Gyrant  (jii^'ant),  a.  Turning  round  a  central 
point;  wliirling;  wheeling.  [Poetical.] 

Gyrate  (jir'at),  v.i.  [L.  gyro,  gyratxim,  to 
turn  round  in  a  circle,  from  gyrus,  a  circle. 
See  Gyre.]  To  turn  round;  to  revolve  round 
a  central  point,  as  a  tornado ;  to  move  spi- 
rally. 

Waters  of  vexation  filled  her  eyes,  and  they  had 
the  effect  of  making  the  famous  Mr.  Merdle  .  .  .  ap- 
pear to  leap  and  gyrate,  as  if  he  were  possessed  by 
several  devils.  Dickcits. 

Gyrate  (jir'at),  a.  Winding  or  going  round, 
as  in  a  circle.  In  hot.  a  term  applied  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  fronds  of  ferns  are 
rolled  up. 

Gyration  (jir-a'shon),  n.  [L.L.  gyratio,  gyra- 
tionis,  from  L.  gyro,  gyratum.  See  Gyrate, 
Gyre.]  A  turning  or  whirling  round;  a  cir- 
cular motion. 

The  stately  and  voluminous  gyratiojis  an  ascend- 
ing balloon.  Dc  Quincey. 

—Centre  of  gyration,  a  point  in  a  revolving 
body,  into  which,  if  all  its  matter  could  lie 
collected,  it  would  continue  to  revolve  with 
the  same  energy  as  when  its  parts  were  in 
their  original  places. 

Gyratory  (jii''a-t6-ri),  a.  Moving  in  a  circle 
or  spirally. 

Gyre  (jir),  n.  [L.  gyrus,  Gr.  gyros,  a  ring, 
circle.]  A  circular  motion,  or  a  circle  de- 
scribed by  a  moving  body;  a  turn. 

Graduating  up  in  a  spiral  line 
Of  still  expanding  and  ascendin.g.^j'rd-j-. 

£.  i>.  BroW7iing. 

Gyret  (jir),  v.t.  and  i.  To  turn  round;  to 
revolve. 

He  (the  devil)  puts  out  both  the  eyes  of  our  appre- 
hension and  judgement,  that  he  may  syrc  us  about 
in  the  mill  of  unprofitable  wickedness.     Bp.  Hall. 

Gyre-carline  (gii-'kar-lin),  n.  [Icel.  gi/yr, 
an  ogress,  a  witch,  and  Sc.  carline,  Icel.  kar- 
^iimn,  a  woman.]  A  hag;  a  witch.  [Scotch.] 

Gyrefult  (jii-'fiil).  a.  Abounding  in  gyres 
or  spiral  turns.  Brant. 

Gyrencephala  (ji-ren-sef'a-la),  n.  ijl.  [Gr. 
gyros,  a  circle  or  spire,  and  enkephalos,  the 
brain.]  One  of  the  four-  sub-classes  into 
which  Owen  has  divided  the  mammalia, 
based  on  the  structure  of  the  brain.  This 
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sub-class  is  characterized  by  having  the 
hemisphei'es  of  the  cerebrum  covering  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  cerebellum  and  the  olfac- 
tory lobes.  A  corpus  callosmn  is  present, 
and  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
is  thrown  into  numerous  convolutions.  To 
the  Gyrencephala  lielong  the  Quadrumana, 
Carnivora,  Artiodactyla,  Perissodactyla, 
I'roboscidea,  Toxodontia,  Sirenia,  and  Ce- 
taeea. 

Gyrencephalate  (ji-ren-sef'a-lat),  a.  Of  or 
liclimniug  to  the  division  Gyrencephala. 

Gyrfalcon  ( jei-'fa-kn),  n.  [0.  Fr.  ger/auU,  Fr. 
'ji/rj'aiit.  It.  uirojaIco,gei;falco,l,.L.  ijyrofalco, 
1  rom  gyrus,  a  circle,  so  called  from  its  flight.  ] 
A  species  of  falcon,  the  Falco  gyrfalco, 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  tribe.  Three  closely  allied  species  were 
formerly  confounded  under  this  term,  but 
liave  now  been  satisfactorily  distinguished. 
The  gyrfalcon  proper  (ii'.  gyrfalco)  is  a  native 
of  Norway  and  Sweden;  the  other  two  spe- 
cies are  the  Iceland  falcon  {P.  Islandus)  and 
tlie  Greenland  falcon  {F.  grcenlandicus  or 
candicans).  Their  haunts  and  habits  are 
very  similar.    See  Falcon. 

Gyrinidse  (ji-n'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [From  the  Lin- 
na'an  gt-nus  Gyrinus,  from  gyrxis,  a  cu'cle, 
from  tiieir  swimming  in  circles.]  A  family 
of  coleopterous  insects  belonging  to  the 
section  Pentamera,  and  sub-section  Hydra- 
dephaga  or  water-beetles.  This  family  cor- 
responds with  the  Gyrinus  of  Linn.  It 
includes  the  whirling-beetles  (which  see). 

Gyrocarpus  (ji-ro-karp'us),  n.  [Gr.  gyros, 
round,  and  karpos,  fruit.  ]  A  genus  of  apeta- 
lous  exogens,  nat.  order  Illigeraceec,  con- 
sisting of  trees  having  polygamous  flowers; 
natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  tropical 
America.  The  fruit  is  nut-like,  two  winged 
at  the  apex,  from  two  of  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx  enlarging  while  the  others  fall  off. 
The  wood  of  one  Asiatic  species  is  employed 
for  making  catamarans  for  the  Madras  coast. 

Gjrrodus  (ji'ro-dus),  »!.  [Gr.  gyros,  round, 
and  odous,  a  tooth.]  A  thick-toothed  fossil 
flsh  found  in  the  oolite  of  Durrheim  in 
Baden,  as  also  in  the  chalk:  so  named  from 
its  circular  grinding  teeth,  arranged  in  rows 
on  the  bones  of  the  roof,  floor,  and  sides  of 


the  mouth,  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  crush 
crustaceans  and  fishes. 

Gyrogonite  (ji-rog'on-it),  n.  [Gr.  gyros, 
roimd,  and  gonos.  seed.]  A  petrified  spiral 
seed-vessel  of  plants  of  the  genus  Cliara, 
found  in  fresh-water  deposits,  and  formerly 
supposed  to  have  been  a  shell. 

Gyroidal  (ji-roid'al),  a.  [Gr.  gyms,  a  circle, 
and  eidos,  resemblance.]  Spiral  in  arrange- 
ment or  action;  as,  (a)  in  crystal,  having 
certain  planes  arranged  spirally,  so  that 
they  incline  all  to  the  right  or  all  to  tlie  left 
of  a  vei'tical  line;  (b)  in  optics,  turning  the 
plane  of  polarization  circularly  or  spirally 
to  the  right  or  left. 

Gyrolepis  ( ji-rol'e-pis),  n.  [Gr.  gyros,  a 
circle,  and  Icpis,  a  scale.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
ganoid  fishes,  found  in  the  new  red  sand- 
stone and  the  bone  beds  of  the  lias  forma- 
tion. 

Gyroma  (jir-6'ma),  n.  [Gr.  gyroo,  to  round, 
to  bend,  from  gyros,  round.)  1.  A  turning 
round.  —2.  In  hot.  the  shield  of  lichens. 

Gyromancy  (jii''6-man-si),  n.  [Gi'.  gyros,  a 
circuit,  and  inanteia,  divination.]  A  kind 
of  divination  performed  by  walking  round 
in  a  circle  or  ring. 

Gyron  (ji'ron),  Ji.  [Fr  ]  In  Aer.  an  ordinary 
consisting  of  two  straight  lines  drawn  from 
any  gi\  cn  part  of  the  field  and  meeting  in 
an  acute  angle  in  the  fesse  point. 

Gyronechina  (ji-ron'e-ki"na),  n.  pl.  [Gr. 
gyros,  a  circle,  and  ecliinos,  a  hedgehog.] 
Whirligigs,  a  sub-family 
of  aquatic  carnivorous 
beetles:  so  named  from 
their  darting  under  wa- 
ter, head  foremost,  upon 
being  disturbed. 

Gyronny,  Gironny  (ji'- 
ron-ni).  In  her.  an  epi- 
thet for  a  field  that  is 
divided  into  triangular 
parts  or  gyrons  of  two 
different  tinctures. 

Gyrophora  (ji-rof'o-ra), 
n.  [Gr.  gyrus,  a  circle,  and phero,  to  bear.] 
A  genus  of  lichens,  one  of  which  is  the 
iripe-de-roche,  on  which  Sir  J.  Franklin  and 
his  companions  lived  for  some  time. 


Gyronny  of  ei^ht, 
gules  and  argent. 


Gyropristis  (ji-ro-pris'tis),  n.  [Gr.  gyros, 
a  circle,  and  pnstis.  a  large  fish.]  A  genus 
of  fossil  placoid 
fishes  from  the  red 
sandstone  near  Bel- 
fast. 

Gyroscope  (ji'ro- 
skop),  n.  [Gr.  gyros, 
a  circle,  and  skopeo, 
to  view.  ]   An  appa- 
ratus, consisting  of 
a     rotating  disc 
mounted   by  very 
accurately  fitted 
pivots  in  a  ring  or 
rings,  also  rotating 
iu  difierent  ways, 
for  illustrating  var- 
ious properties  of 
rotation  and  the 
composition  of  rota- 
tions.  By  means  of 
this  instrument  the 
rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis  can  be  oc- 
ularly demonstrated. 
Gyrose  (jir'os),  a.    [L.  gyrus,  a  circle.]  In 
hot.  turned  round  like  a  crook. 
Gyte  (gyt),  a.    [Perhaps  connected  with 
giddy.]    Crazy;  ecstatic;  senselessly  extra- 
vagant; delirious;  distracted.  [Scotch.] 

What  between  courts  o'  law  and  courts  o'  state, 
and  upper  and  under  parliaments,  here  and  in  Lon- 
don, the  tjudenian's  gaen  ciean^yfe.     Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Gyte  (gyt),  »i.  [Icel.  a  goat.]  [Scotch.] 
1.  A  goat.— 2.  A  child:  generally  in  contempt 
3.  A  first  year's  pupil  in  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh. 

Gjrve  (jiv),  n.  [W.  gevyn;  Ir.  geihiieal  or 
geibion;  from  geihhim,  to  get,  to  hold.]  A 
shackle,  usually  for  the  legs;  a  fetter. 

Gyves  and  the  mill  had  tamed  thee.  Milton. 
Two  stern-faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist; 
And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between, 

With  i^yves  upon  his  wrist.  Hood. 

Gyire  (jiv),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gyved;  ppr.  gyc- 
ing.    To  fetter;  to  shackle;  to  chain. 
Those  yron  fetters  wherewith  he  vj^sgyv'd, 
The  badges  of  reproch,  he  threw  away.  Spenser 


Gyroscope  of  simple  form. 


H,  the  eighth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
often  called  the  aspirate,  as  being  a  mere 
aspiration  or  breathing,  though  not  the 
only  aspirated  letter  in  English.  The  sound 
that  distinctively  belongs  to  it  is  that  which 
it  has  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  either 
before  a  vowel,  as  in  iiard,  heavy,  or  after 
(in  spelling,  but  really  before)  iv,  as  in 
where,  when  {=hioere,  hwen).  Classing  it 
by  this  sound  it  may  he  regarded  (though 
authorities  are  not  quite  agreed  upon  tlie 
subject)  as  a  continuous  surd  consonant, 
being  produced  very  far  back  in  the  throat 
by  an  unchecked  emission  of  breath,  accom- 
panied with  a  very  slight  approximation  of 
the  root  of  the  tongue  to  the  back  of  the 
throat,  and  probably  a  slight  tension  of  the 
vocal  chords.  It  is  more  closely  allied  to 
k  (including  the  hard  sound  of  c),  g,  and  7ig 
(in  sing)  than  to  any  of  the  other  consonants. 
To  represent  the  sound  just  described,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  duty  it  has  to  perform;  it  is  also  very 
commonly  joined  to  other  consonants  to 
represent  sounds  for  which  there  are  no 
special  letters  in  the  alphabet,  as  in  the 
digraphs  ch,  sh,  t.h  (child,  ship,  thin,  this),  or 
in  other  consonantal  combinations  of  vari- 
ous origins  and  values,  as  in  the  words 
enough  (gh=f),  plough  (gh  silent),  philoso- 
phy {ph=f),  rhetoric  (h  silent),  &c.  Mh  and 
ph  are  found  only  in  words  borrowed  or 
derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Ch  is  also 
common  in  words  taken  from  the  Greek, 
but  in  this  case  it  generally  has  the  k  sound, 
as  in  chemistry,  chyle,  logomachy,  &c.  This 
letter,  along  with  most  of  the  others  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  was  borrowed 
from  the  Latin  alphabet, into  whichit  passed 
from  the  Greek.  In  the  Greek  alphabet  it 
latterly  was  used  to  represent  e  (e  long),  but 
originally  and  at  the  time  when  borrowed  by 
the"  Latins  it  represented  the  rough  breath- 
ing or  aspirate.    In  Anglo-Saxon  it  appears 


generally  to  have  been  more  strongly  gut- 
tural than  in  most  Latin  words,  often  corre- 
sponding to  the  rougli  guttural  ch  in  German 
nach.  In  many  words  formerly  spelled  with 
this  guttural  h  alone,  we  now  find  the  h 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  </  before  it, 
though  the  combination  is  now  often  silent 
altogether,  as  iu  night  (A.  Sax.  niht),  thought 
(A.  Sax.  thoht),  &c.  (See  G.)  In  Old  English 
such  words  were  often  written  with  a  char- 
acter distinct  from  g  or  h,  and  when  this 
was  dropped  both  these  letters  seem  to  have 
been  considered  necessary  to  give  the  proper 
guttural  sound.  In  some  words  coming  to 
us  from  the  French  it  is  silent  when  initial, 
as  in  hour,  honour,  honest.  In  A.  Sax,  h 
frequently  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a  syl- 
lable before  I,  n,  andr,  positions  from  which 
it  has  since  fallen  out.  Conip.  hldf,  loaf; 
hlM,loud;  hrcefen,  raven;  hring,ring;  hrof, 
roof;linecca,neck,&c.  According  to  Grimm's 
law,  when  the  same  roots  or  words  occur  in 
English  and  Latin  or  Greek  (with  which 
Sanskrit  generally  agrees),  h  in  English  re- 
presents Ic  in  the  latter  languages;  thus,  E. 
heart-Jj.  cor,  cordis,  Gr.  kardia;  E.  horn  = 
L.  cornu;  E.  head  (O.E.  heafod)=L.  caput, 
Gr.  kephale;  E.  hound  =  'L.  canis,  Gr.  kyon 
(dog);  E.  hemp  =  Gi.  kannahis,  &c.  —  In 
music,  H  is  the  German  equivalent  for  B 
natural,  B  being  with  tliem  our  B  fiat.— As 
a  numeral  in  Latin,  H  denotes  200,  and  witli 
a  dash  over  it  H  200,000.  —As  an  al  ilireviation 
in  Latin,  H  stands  for  homo,  hceres,  Jiora ,  <tc. 
—In  English,  H.M.S.  stand  for  his  (her) 
majesty's  ship  or  service.  H.R.H.  for  his 
(her)  royal  highness.  H.P.  for  half-pay. 
Ha  (hii).  [From  the  sound.]  An  exclama- 
tion, denoting  surprise,  wonder,  joy,  or 
other  sudden  emotion.  When  repeated,  as 
ha!  ha!  it  expresses  for  the  most  part 
laughter. 

Ha  (ha),  v.i.  To  express  surprise;  to  hesi- 
tate. 


I  Ha  (ha),  n.    An  expression  of  wonder,  sur- 
prise, or  admiration.    'The  shrug,  the  hum, 

I   the  ha.'  Sliak. 
Ha'  (ha  or  hii),  n.   A  hall;  the  principal 

;   apartment  iu  a  liouse.  [Scotch.] 

'  Haaf  (hiif),  n.  [Icel.  haf,  the  sea;  G.  haff, 
bay,  gulf.  ]  Shetland  fishing  ground.  —Haaf 
fishing,  the  term  used  iu  Shetland  to  denote 
'the  deep-sea  fishing  for  ling,  cod,  tusk,  &c. 
Haak  (hak),  n.  [See  Hake.]  A  fish,  the 
hake  (which  see). 

Haar  (har),  n.  [A.  Sax.  fidr,  hoar,  hoary] 
A  fog;  a  chill  easterly  mm\.— Sea -haar,  a 
chilly,  piercing  fog,  or  mist  arising  from  the 
sea.  [Scotch.] 

Haarkies  (har'kez),  n.  [G.  haar,  hair,  and 
kies,  gravel  pyrites.  ]  Capillary  pyrites  in 
very  delicate  acicular  crystals.  The  term 
is  also  applied  by  the  German  mineralogists 
to  native  sulphuret  of  nickel  (niillerite)  and 
siilphuret  of  iron  (marcasite). 

Habakkuk  (Iia-bak'kuk),  71.  The  name  of 
one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Habakkuk  was  the  eighth  of  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  and  his  prophecy  is  admired 
for  its  ele^'ated,  religious,  lyrical  style. 

Habber  (hab'er),  v.i.  [Comp.  G.  hapern,  to 
be  impeded.]  To  stutter;  to  stammer. 
[Scotch.] 

Habber  (halj'er),  n.    A  stutter;  a  stammer. 

[Scotcli.] 

Habeas  corpus  (ha'be-as  kor'pus).  [L  ,  you 
may  have  tlie  l)ody.  ]  In  law,  a  writ  wliich  is 
used  for  various  purposes;  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  considers  himself  ille- 
gally imprisoned.  It  is  directed  to  tlie  per- 
son who  detains  another  in  custody,  and 
commands  him  to  produce  the  body  of  this 
person,  with  a  statement  of  the  cause  of  his 
detention, that  the  court  may  deal  with  him. 

Habenaria  (ha-be-na'ri-a),  n.  .[Fio"V, 
hahena,  a  rein,  a  thong— m  allusion  to  uie 
long  strap  -  shaped  spur.  ]    An  extensive 
genus  of  terrestrial  tuberous-rooted  orchids, 


Fate.  fiir.  fat.  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin: 


note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u.  Sc.  abime;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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abundant  in  India  and  Africa,  and  more 
or  less  generally  distriljuted.  The  British 
plants  known  by  the  name  of  frog-orchis  and 
butterfly-orchis  are  referred  to  this  genus. 
Habendum  (Iia-lien'dum),  m.  [L.,  a  thing 
to  be  possessed.]  In  law,  that  clause  of  a 
deed  which  determines  the  estate  or  interest 
gTanted  by  the  deed. 

Habenry,  t  n.    A  barbican;  a  corner  turret. 
Haberdasht  (ha'ber-dash),  v.i.    [See  next 
art.  ]   To  deal  or  traffic  in  small  wares. 
What  mean  dull  souls,  in  this  high  measure, 

To  Jiaberdash 
In  earth's  base  ware,  whose  greatest  treasure 

Is  dross  and  tra.sh?  Quarles. 

Haberdaslier  (ha'bfir-dash-er),  n.  [From 
O.  Fr.  Iiapcrtas,  a  kind  of  cloth,  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin  —  heuce  hapertaser,  the 
seller  of  hapertas.  ]  A  dealer  in  drapery 
goods  of  various  descriptions,  as  woollens, 
linens,  muslins,  silks,  ribbons,  lace,  trim- 
mings, &c. 

To  match  this  saint  there  was  another. 

As  busy  and  perverse  a  brother. 

An  haberdasher  of  small  wares 

In  politics  and  state  affairs.  Hudibras. 

Haberdashery  (haTaer-dash-S-ri),  n.  The 
.goods  and  wares  sold  by  a  haberdasher. 

Haberdinet  (ha'ber-din),  n.  [O.Fr.  habor- 
deoii;  D.  abberdaan— probably  from  Abey- 
deen,  whence  the  fish  came.  ]  A  dried  salt 
cod. 

And  w.irn  him  not  to  cast  his  wanton  e3'ne 

On  grosser  bacon  and  salt  haberdine.     Bp.  Hall. 

Habergeon  (ha-ber'je-on),  n.  [Fr.  hauber- 
geon;  of  Germanic  origin.  See  HAUBERK.] 
A  short  coat  of  mail  or  armour  consisting  of 
a  jacket  without  sleeves.  It  was  formed  of 
little  iron  rings  united,  and  descended  from 
the  neck  to  the  middle  of  the  body. 

Ha'-bible  (hil'bi-bl),  n.  A  large  edition 
of  the  Scriptures  useil  at  family  worship, 
and  which  lay  in  the  ha'  or  principal  apart- 
ment of  houses  of  every  class.  [Scotch.] 

The  sire  turns  o'er  wi'  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha -bible,  ance  his  father's  pride.  Burns. 

Habilet  (ha'bil),  a.  [L.  habilis,  fit,  proper. 
Able  is  the  same  word  in  a  slightly  different 
form.  ]  Fit ;  proper ;  ready ;  appropriate ; 
having  power  or  qualification;  apt;  skilful; 
handy. 

Habile  and  ready  to  every  good  work.  Walker. 

Habiliment  flia-bil'l-ment),  n.  [Fr.  habille- 
ment,  from  Iiabiller,  to  dress — properly,  to 
render  one's  self  habile,  i.e.  proper.]  A 
garment;  clothing:  usually  in  the  plural. 

He  the  fairest  Una  found. 
Strange  lady,  in  so  strange  habiliment. 
Teaching  the  Satyrs.  Spenser. 

Habilimented  (ha-bil'i-ment-ed),  a.  Having 
habiliments;  clothed. 

Habilitate  (ha-bil'i-tat),  v.t.  [From  L.  ha- 
bditas,  from  habilis.  See  Habile.  ]  To 
qualify;  to  entitle.  Bacon. 

Habilitate  (ha-liil'i-tat),  a.  Qualified;  en- 
titled. 'Not  habilitate  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment.' Burke. 

Habilitation  (ha-bil-i-ta'shon),  n.  Qualifi- 
cation. 

Things  are  but  habilitatio7is  towards  arms;  and 
what  is  habilitation  without  intention  and  act? 

Bacon. 

Habilityt  (ha-bil'i-ti),  n.    Ability.  South. 

Habit  (ha'bit),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  habitus, 
state,  dress,  from  habeo,  to  have,  to  hold. 
See  Gn'E.]  1.  The  ordinary  state  or  condi- 
tion of  the  body,  either  natural  or  acquired; 
the  bodily  constitution  or  temperament;  as, 
a  full  habit  of  body.— 2.  Tendency  or  capa- 
city resulting  from  the  freciuent  repetition 
of  the  same  acts;  practice;  usage;  as,  Iiabit 
makes  many  a  difficult  thing  easy ;  habit  is 
second  nature.— 3.  A  way  of  acting;  a  pecu- 
liar practice  or  custom  ;  a  characteristic 
item  of  behaviour.  'A  l)ad  habit  of  frown- 
ing.' Shale.  'A  man  of  shy  retired /laf/ife. 
Irving.— i.  Dress;  garb;  speciflcally,the  outer 
dress  worn  by  ladies  while  on  horseback. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy.  SItak. 

5.  The  general  appearance  and  mode  of 
growth  of  a  plant.  —  Custom,  Iiabit.  See 
under  Custom. 

Habit  (ha'bit),  v.t.  1.  To  dress;  to  clothe;  to 
array.  '  They  habited  themselves  like  rural 
deities.'  I)r!jden.~2.i  To  fix  by  custom;  to 
accustom;  to  habituate.  'So  habited  in 
taking  heed.'  Chapman. 

Habit.tf. ^  To  dwell;  to  inhabit.  Cliaucer. 

Habitability  (ha,'liit-a-bil"li-ti),  n.  Habit- 
ableness.  Burldand. 

Habitable  {ha'l)it-a-bl),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
habitabilis,  from  habito,  to  dwell,  a  freq.  of 
habeo,  to  have.]   That  may  be  inhabited  or 


dwelt  in;  capable  of  sustaining  human  be- 
ings; as,  the  habitable  world. 
Habitableness  (Iia'bit-a-bl-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  habitable ;  capacity  of  being  inhabited. 
Habitably  (ha'bit-a-bli),  adv.    In  a  habit-  ' 
able  manner,  or  so  as  to  be  habitable.  j 
Habitacle  t  (hal^it-a-kl),)*.  [L.  habitaeulum, 
ivora  habito.  .See  HABITABLE.]  A  dwelling.  I 
Fortune  hath  set  his  happy  habitacle 
Among  the  ancient  hills,  near  mountain  streams, 
And  lakes  pellucid.  Soitthey. 

Habitancet  (ha'bit-ans),  n.  Dwelling;  abode; 
residence. 

What  art  thou,  man,  if  man  at  all  thou  art. 

That  here  in  desert  hast  thine  habitancel  Spenser. 

Habitancy  (haTjit-an-si),  n.  Same  as  In- 
habitancy. 

Habitant  (ha'bit-ant),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
habitans,  habitantis,  ppr.  of  habito,  to 
dwell.  .See  HABITATION.]  1.  An  inhabitant; 
a  dweller;  a  resident;  one  who  has  a  per- 
manent abode  in  a  place. 

oh  Love  1  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art.  Byron. 

2.  A  name  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada  who  are  of  French  extraction,  j 

Habitat  (ha'bit-at),  n.  In  nat.  hist,  the  natu-  ' 
ral  abode  or  locality  of  a  plant  or  animal. 

Habitation  (ha-bit-a'shon),  n.  [L.  habitatio, 
habitationis,  from  habito,  habitatum,  to 
dwell,  a  freq.  from  habeo,  to  have.]  1.  Act 
of  inhabiting;  state  of  dwelling;  occupancy. 

For  want  of  habitation  and  repair. 

Dissolve  to  heaps  of  ruins.  Denhant. 

2.  Place  of  abode;  a  settled  dwelling;  a  man- 
sion; a  house  or  other  place  in  which  man 
or  any  animal  dwells. 

As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  tliem  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Shak. 

Habitator  (ha'bit-ii-tor),  n.  [L. ,  from  habito, 
to  dwell.  ]  A  dweller;  an  inhabitant.  Sir  T. 

Browne. 

Habit-maker  OiaTait-mak-er),  n.  One  who 
makes  liabits ;  specifically,  a  tailor  who 
makes  ladies'  long  cloth  riding -dresses, 
termed  habits. 

Habit-shirt  (ha'bit-shert),  n.  A  thin  muslin 
or  lace  garment,  worn  by  females  over  the 
breast  and  neck. 

Habitual  (lia-bit'Q-al),  a.  [Fr.  habituel,  from 
habit.  See  HABIT.]  1.  Formed  or  acquired 
by  habit,  frequent  use,  or  custom. 

Art  is  properly  an  Jtabitnal  knowledge  of  certain 
rules  and  maxims.  South, 

2.  According  to  habit;  customary;  as,  the 
habitual  practice  of  sin ;  the  habitual  exer- 
cise of  forbearance. — 3.  Formed  by  repeated 
impressions ;  rendered  permanent  by  con- 
tinued causes;  as,  a  habitual  colour  of  the 
skin.— Stn.  Customary,  accustomed,  usual, 
common. 

Habitually  (ha-bit'fl-al-li),  adv.  In  a  ha- 
bitual manner ;  by  habit ;  customarily ;  by 
frequent  practice  or  use;  as,  habitually  pro- 
fane; habitually  kind  and  benevolent. 

Habitualness  (ha-bit'u-al-nes),n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  habitual. 

Habituate  (ha-bit'ii-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ha- 
bituated; ppr.  habituating.  [L.  habituo,  ha- 
bituatum,  to  bring  into  a  habit  of  body.  See 
Habit.]  1.  To  accustom;  to  make  familiar 
by  frequent  use  or  practice.  '  Our  English 
dogs  who  were  habituated  to  a  colder  clime.' 
Digby. — 2.  To  settle  as  an  inhabitant  in  a 
place. 

Many  nobles  and  gentlemen  .  .  .  left  their  families 
habituated  in  these  countries.        Sir  11''.  Tefnple. 

Habituate  (lia-bit'ii-at),  a.   Inveterate  by 
custom ;  formed  by  habit. 

The  constitutions  of  men's  bodies  may  be  either 
native  or  habituate.  Sir  IV.  Tejjtfile, 

Habituation  (lia-bit'ii-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  Iiabituating,  or  state  of  being  habituated. 

Habitude  (ha'bit-ud),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  L.  habi- 
tudo,  from  habitus.  See  HABIT.]  1.  Rela- 
tion ;  respect ;  state  with  regard  to  some- 
thing else.  [Rare.] 

In  all  the  habitudes  of  life 

The  friend,  the  mistress,  and  the  wife.  Swift. 

2.  Association;  intercourse;  familiarity. 

To  write  well  one  must  have  frequent  habitudes 
with  the  best  company.  Drydeji. 

3.  Customary  manner  or  mode  of  living, 
feeling,  or  acting ;  repetition  of  the  same 
acts;  habit;  as,  the  habitudes  of  fowls  or  in- 
sects. 

Let  a  man  assert  withal  that  he  is  kin.g  over  his 
habitudes;  that  he  could  and  would  shake  them  off, 
on  cause  shewn.  Carlyle. 

Habitue  (a-be-tii-a),  n.  [Fr.,  pp.  of  habituer, 
to  accustom.]  A  habitual  frequenter  of  any  [ 
place,  especially  one  of  amusement,  recrea-  | 


tion,  and  the  like;  as,  an  habitui  of  the  bil- 
liar(l-room. 

Habituret  (ha'bit-ur),  n.  Hal)itude. 

Without  much  do  or  far-fetched  habiture.  Marston. 

Hablet  (ha hi),  a.  [See  Habile.]  Fit;  proper. 

As  hagard  hauke,  presuming  to  contend. 

With  hardy  fowle  above  his  hable  might.  Spenser. 

Habnab  (hab'nab),  adv.  [See  Hobnob.  ]  At 
random  ;  by  chance ;  here  and  there ;  with- 
out order  or  rule. 

Then  looks  'em  o'er  to  understand  'em. 

Although  set  down  habnab  at  random.  Hudibras. 

Habranthus  (ha-bran'thus),  n.  [Gr.  habros, 
delicate,  and  anthos,  a  flower.]  A  genus  of 
South  American  bulbous  plants,  belonging 
to  the  nat.  order  Amaryllidacese.  They  have 
narrow  leaves,  produced  in  two  rows,  and 
single  or  many  flowered  scapes  with  red, 
purple,  yellow,  or  wliite  flowers. 

Habrocoma  (ha-brok'6-ma),  n.  [Gr.  habros, 
delicate,  and  home,  hair.]  A  genus  of  mam- 
mals, order  Rodentia  and  sub-order  Hystri- 
cida;,  allied  to  the  cavies.  Two  species  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Darwin  near  Valparaiso,  H. 
Cuvieri  and  H.  Bennettii. 

Habromania  (ha-bro-ma'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  ha- 
bros, gay,  and  mania,  madness.]  Insanity  in 
which  tlie  delusions  are  of  a  gay  character. 

Habroneme  (liab'ro-nem),  a.  [Gr.  habros, 
delicate,  and  nema,  a  thread.]  In  mineral. 
having  the  form  of  fine  threads. 

Habundant.t  a.    Abundant.  Cliaucer. 

Habzelia  (hab-ze'li-a),  n.  [From  liabzeli,  the 
Ethiopic  name  of  the  species  mentioned.] 
A  small  genus  of  tropical  shrubs  or  trees 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Anonacea;.  The 
dried  fruit  of  Habzelia  cethiopica  is  the 
Piper  cethiopieum  of  the  shops,  and  is  used 
as  pepper  by  the  African  negroes.  The 
genus  is  now  united  with  Xylopia. 

Hachel  (hach'el),  n.  [From  hash.]  A  slo- 
ven; a  person  dirtily  dressed.  [Scotch.] 

A  gipsey's  character,  a  haclieVs  slovenliness,  and 
a  waster's  want  are  three  things  as  far  beyond  a 
remedy  as  a  blackamoor's  face,  a  club  foot,  or  a  short 
temper.  Hogg. 

Hachure  (hach'ur),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  hacher,  to 
hack.  See  HATCHING.  ]  Short  lines  which 
mark  half-tints  and  shadows  in  designing 
and  engraving.  Hachures  are  employed  in 
map-engraving  in  delineating  mountains. 
When  the  hachures,  whether  straight  or 
curved,  are  all  parallel,  they  are  said  to  be 
simple;  when  they  cross  each  other  they 
are  said  to  be  double. 

Hachure  (hach'iir),  v.t.  To  cover  with  hach- 
ures. 

Hacienda  (a-the-en'da),  n.  [Sp. ;  0.  Sp.  fa- 
cienda,  employment,  estate,  from  L.  faci- 
enda,  pi.  oi  faciendum,  what  is  to  be  done, 
from /aci'o,  to  do.]  An  estate;  a  manufac- 
turing, mining,  stock-raising,  or  other  estab- 
lishment in  the  cotmtry;  an  isolated  farm  or 
farm-house.  [Spanish,  Spanish  American, 
Ac] 

Hack  (liak),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  haccan,  D.  halclcen, 
G.  haclcen,  to  hack,  haclce,  an  axe.  The  Ro- 
mance languages  have  borrowed  the  word 
from  the  Teutonic ;  comp.  Fr.  hache,  Sp. 
hacha,  It.  accia,  a  hatchet;  E.  hatch  (in  en- 
graving), hatchet,  hash.]  1.  To  cut  irregu- 
larly and  into  small  pieces ;  to  notch ;  to 
mangle  by  repeated  strokes  of  a  cutting 
instrument.  '  Yet  was  his  helmet  hacked 
and  liewed.'  Sir  W.  Scott.  Hence  — 2.  To 
utter  with  stops  or  catches;  to  mangle  or 
murder,  as  language. 

Let  them  keep  their  limbs  whole  and  hac^  our 
English.  Shak. 

Hack  (hak),  n.   1.  A  notch;  a  cut. 

Look  you,  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet.  Shak. 

2.  A  blunt  axe. — 3.t  A  catch  or  hesitation  in 
speaking. 

He  speaks  .  .  .  with  so  many  hacks  and  hesitations. 

Dr.  H.  Afore. 

i.  In  football,  a  kick  on  the  shins. 

We  all  wear  white  trousers  to  shew  'em  we  don't 
care  for  hacks.  T.  Hughes. 

Hack  (hak),  n.  [O.Fr.  haque,  haquet,  a  pony; 
Sp.  haca,  a  pony.  Origin  uncertain.  See 
HACKNEY.]  1.  A  horse  kept  for  hire;  a 
horse  much  used  in  draught  or  in  hard  ser- 
vice; a  worn-out  horse.— 2.  A  drudge  or  a 
person  overworked ;  a  writer  employed  in 
the  drudgery  and  details  of  book-making. 

The  last  survivor  of  the  genuine  race  of  Grub 
Street  hacks.  Macaulay. 

3.  A  procuress;  a  prostitute. 

Hack  (hak).  a.  Hired;  mercenary;  much 
used  or  worn,  like  a  hired  horse ;  hackneyed. 

Hack  preachers  employed  in  the  service  of  default- 
er.'^ and  absentees.  IVakeJield. 


ch,  c/iain;     ch.  Sc.  locA;     g,  510;     j,job;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  iAen;  th,  tWn;     w,  uiig;   wh,  toftig;  zh,  a,zure. — See  Key. 
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Hack  (hak),  v.i.  1.  To  be  exposed  or  offered 
to  common  use  for  hire:  said  of  a  horse.— 
2.t  To  be  common  or  vulgar;  to  turn  pros- 
titute; to  have  to  do  witli  prostitutes. 

Hack  (hali),  v.  t.  To  let  out  for  hire;  as,  to 
hack  a  horse. 

Hack  (hak),  v.i.  To  make  an  effort  to  raise 
phlegm.   See  Hawk. 

Hack  (hak),  n.  [Comp.  D.  ?ie!e,  a  railing,  a 
grating,  gate.  Akin  hatch.]  A  grated  frame 
of  various  kinds,  (a)  A  frame  for  drying  tisli 
or  cheese,  (b)  A  raclc  for  feeding  cattle, 
(c)  A  frame  of  wooden  bars  in  the  tail-race 
of  a  mill,  (d)  A  place  for  drying  bricks  be- 
fore they  are  burned. 

Hackberry  (hak'be-ri),  n.  A  North  Ameri- 
can tree  (Ccltis  crassifolia),  with  the  aspect 
of  an  elm.  bearing  sweet  edible  fruits  as  large 
as  bird-cherries,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 
It  grows  to  a  great  height,  but  the  thickness 
of  the  trunk  is  not  proportionate.  The  wood 
is  little  used  on  account  of  its  aptitude  to 
decay;  but  it  is  said  to  make  very  fine  char- 
coal.   (  "ailed  also  Hoop-ash. 

Hackbut  (hak'lnit),  n.    Same  as  Hagbnt. 

Hackee  (hak'e),  n.  The  North  American 
name  of  the  common  ground-squirrel  (which 
see). 

Hackenaie.t  n.  A  hackney  (which  see). 
Chancer. 

Hackery  (hak'e-ri),  n.  [Hind.  chaM.  a  car  ] 
A  rude  two-wheeled  cart  drawn  by  oxen. 


Hackery  or  Bullock-cart. 


used  by  the  natives  of  India  for  the  trans- 
port of  goods,  &c. 

Hacking  (hak'ing),  p.  and  a.  Short  and  in- 
terrupted; as,  a  hacking  cough. 

Hackle  (hak'l),  v.t.  [in  form  this  seems  a 
freq.  from  hack,  to  cut,  and  in  the  secoml 
meaning  probably  is  so,  being  thus  a  parallel 
form  oi  haggle.  Comp.  D.  hekeln,  G.  hecJi- 
eln,  to  comb  flax,  and  see  the  noun.]  ].  To 
comb,  as  flax  or  hemp;  that  is,  to  separate 
the  coarse  part  of  these  substances  from  the 
fine  and  straighten  out  the  filires,  by  draw- 
ing them  through  the  teeth  of  a  hackle  or 
hatchel;  to  hatchel  or  heckle.— 2.  To  tear 
asunder.  '  Other  divisions  of  the  kingdom 
being  hackled  and  torn  to  pieces.'  Burke. 

Hackle  (hak'l),  n.  [Comp.  D.  hekel;  G.  hechel, 
a  liackle,  a  comb  for  flax  or  hemp.]  1.  A 
hatchel,  heckle,  or  comb  for  dressing  flax.— 

2.  Raw  silk;  any  flimsy  substance  unspun. — 

3.  A  long  pointed  feather  on  the  neck  of  a 
fowl,  or  any  similar  feather :  often  used  to 
dress  hooks  for  fly  fishing.  '  The  red  hackle 
of  a  capon.'  Walton. 

Hackler  (hak'l-6r),  n.  One  who  hackles;  a 
fla.x-dresser;  a  heckler  or  hatcheller. 

Hackly  (hak'li),  a.  1.  Rough;  broken  as  if 
hacked  or  chopped. — 2.  In  mineral,  having 
fine,  short,  and  sharp  points  on  the  surface; 
as,  a  hackly  fracture. 

Hackmatack  (hak'ma-tak),  n.  [Amer. 
Indian.]  The  popular  American  name  of 
the  black  larch,  the  Larix  amcricana. 
Called  also  the  Tamarack-tree. 

Hackney  (hak'ne),  n.  [Fr.  haquenee,  a  pac- 
ing Iiorse;  Sp.  hacanea,  a  nag  somewhat 
larger  than  a  pony;  haca,  a  pony;  Pg.  haca- 
nea or  acanea,  a  choice  pad,  or  ambling 
nag;  D.  halckenei,  a  hackney.  See  HACK,  a 
horse.  The  relationship  and  historical  con- 
nection of  these  words  is  not  clear.]  1,  A 
horse  kept  for  riding  or  driving ;  a  pad ;  a 
nag;  a  pony. — 2.  A  horse  kept  for  hire;  a 
horse  much  used;  a  hack.— 3.  A  coach  or 
other  carriage  kept  for  hire.— 4.  A  person 
accustometl  to  drudgery;  a  person  ready  to 
be  hired  for  any  drudgery  or  dirty  work;  a 
hireling ;  a  prostitute. 

She  was  so  notoriously  lewd  that  she  was  called  an 
hackney.  Bp.  Bitrjiet. 

Hackney  (hak'ne),  a.  \.  Let  out  for  hire ; 
devoted  to  common  use ;  as,  a  hackney- 
coach.  — 2.  Prostitute;  vicious  for  hire. — 
3.  Much  used;  common;  trite;  as,  a  hackney 
author  or  remark. 

Hackney  (bak'ne),  v.t.  l.  To  devote  to  com- 
mon or  frequent  use ;  to  use  much ;  to  prac- 
tise in  one  thing;  to  make  trite.  'Hackneyed 


in  the  eyes  of  men.'  Shak.—2.  To  carry  in  a 
hackney-coach. 

Hackney-coach  (hak'ne-koch).  See  Hack- 
ney, 3. 

Hackney-coacliman  (hak'ne-koch-man),  n 
A  man  who  drives  a  hackney-coach. 

Hackneyed  (hak'ned),  p.  and  a.  Trite;  com- 
monplace; as,  &  hackneyed  subject. 

Hackneyman  (hak'ne-man),  n.  A  man  who 
lets  horses  and  carriages  for  hire. 

Hackstert  (bak'ster),  n.  [From  hack,  to  cut.] 
A  bully;  a  ruffian  or  assassin. 

Happy  times,  when  braves  and  hacksters,  the  only 
contented  members  of  his  government,  were  thought 
the  fittest  and  the  faithfullest  to  defend  his  person. 

Milton. 

Hack-watch  (hak'woch),  n.  Naut.  a  watch 
with  a  seconds'  hand,  used  in  taking  obser- 
vations to  obviate  the  necessity  of  constantly 
moving  the  chronometer.  The  watch  must 
be  compared  with  the  chronometer  imme- 
diately before  and  after  every  observation. 
Called  also  Job-watch. 

Hacqueton  t  (hak'e-ton),  n.  [Fr.  hoqueton, 
aiKiueton;  Fr.  alcoto;  O.Sp.  al-coton,  cotton, 
from  the  cotton  with  which  it  was  stuffed.] 
A  paddetl  jacket  formerly  worn  under  ar- 
mour, sometimes  made  of  leather.  See 
Acton,  Gambeson. 

Had  (had),  pret.  cfe  pp.  of  have. 

Had  (had),  II.  <.    To  hold.  [Scotch.] 

Hadbote  (had'bot),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hdd-bote— 
hdd,  order,  priestly  dignity,  and  bote,  recom- 
pense.] Compensation  made  for  violence  or 
an  affront  offered  to  a  priest. 

Hadden  (had'n),  pp.    Holden.  [Scotch.] 

Hadden,t  pret.  pi.  of  have.  Chaucer. 

Haddert  (hatl'der),  n.  [A  form  of  heather.] 
Heath. 

Haddle  (had'i),  n.    A  haddock.    [Scotch.  ] 
Haddin,  Hadden  (had'in,  had'en),  11.  A 

holding;  a  possession;  a  place  of  residence; 

means  of  support.    Written  also  Haudin. 

[Scotch.] 

Haddock  (had'dok),  n.  [Comp.  O.Fr.  hadot, 
hadou,  Ir.  codog,  a  haddock ;  also  Or. 
gadox,  a  cod  ;  but  the  ori.gin  of  the  word 
i.s  really  unknown.]  A  well-known  fish  of 
the  cod  family  (Gadidre),  Morrhva  (Gadus) 
(vglefinus.  It  is  smaller  than  the  cod,  which 
it  much  resembles,  has  a  long  body,  the 
upper  part  of  a  dusky  bro^vn  colour,  and 
the  belly  of  a  silvery  hue;  the  lateral  line  is 
black;  it  has  a  spot  on  each  side  of  the  body 
just  behind  the  head.    This  fish  breeds  in 
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immense  numbers  in  the  northern  seas,  and 
constitutes  a  considerable  article  of  food. 

Hade  (had),  n.  [A.  Sax.  heald,  inclined,  bent; 
G.  halde,  declivity.  ]  1. 1  The  descent  of  a  hill. 
Drayton. — 2.  In  mining,  (a)  the  steep  de- 
scent of  a  shaft,  (6)  The  slope  of  the  frac- 
ture line  between  two  portions  of  faulted  or 
dislocated  strata ;  the  inclination  or  devia- 
tion of  a  vein  from  a  vertical  direction. 

Hade  (had),  v.  i.  In  mining,  to  deviate  from 
the  vertical  or  perpendicular  line  of  descent; 
to  slope:  said  of  a  vein. 

Hades  (ha'dez),  n.  [Gr.  Hades,  i.e.  aides, 
invisible,  unseen  (from  a,  priv.,  and  idein, 
to  see),  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Latin 
Pluto.]  The  invisible  abode  of  the  dead; 
the  place  or  state  of  departed  souls;  the 
world  of  spirits. 

Hading (had'ing),n.  [See HADE.]  Inmining, 
the  dip  from  the  perpendicular  line  of  de- 
scent; the  dipping  of  a  vein. 

Hadith  ( had'ith ),  n.  [  Ar. ,  a  legend.  ]  In 
Mohammedan  theol.  the  body  of  traditions 
relating  to  Mohammed,  now  forming  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Koran.  Originally  it  was 
not  lawful  to  commit  tliem  to  writing,  but 
the  danger  of  their  being  lost  or  corrupted 
led  to  their  being  placed  on  record. 

Had-I-wistt  (had-T-wisf).  An  interjectional 
expression,  Oh  that  I  had  known ! 

Hadj  (haj),  n.  [Ar.  hadjdj,  from  hadjdja,  to 
walk,  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage.]  The  Moham- 
medan pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina. 


Hadji,  Hadjee  (liaj'e),  n.  [Ar.  See  Hadj.] 
A  Mussulman  who  has  performed  his  pil- 
grimage (hadj)  to  Mecca.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  a  Greek  or  Armenian  who  has 
visited  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 
Hadrosaxirus  (had-ro-sa'rus),  n.  [Gr.  had- 
ros,  thick,  large,  great,  and  sauros,  a  lizard.] 
A  genus  of  extinct  reptiles  belonging  to  the 
deinosaurian  division  of  the  Ornithoscelida, 
whose  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
newer  cretaceous  strata  of  the  United 
States.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  Ameri- 
can representative  of  the  gigantic  iguano- 
don  of  Europe,  resembling  it  in  its  enor- 
mous dimensions,  herbivorous  habits,  and 
anatomical  structure.  The  only  species  as 
yet  established  is  the  H.  Foulkii,  found  in 
a  tough,  micaceous,  fossiliferous  clay,  near 
Haddonfteld,  New  Jersey.  It  appears  to 
have  been  of  higher  organization  than  living 
reptiles  generally,  resembling  the  crocodile 
though  on  a  more  highly  organized  jnodel. 
Hae  (ha),  n.  Possession;  property.  [Scotch.] 
Hae(ha),  To  have.  [Scotch.] 
Hsecceityt  (hek-se'i-ti),  (i.  [From  L.  hcec, 
this.]  Lit.  the  quality  of  being  this;  this- 
ness;  the  relation  of  individuaUty  conceived 
by  tlie  schoolmen  as  a  positive  attribute  or 
essence. 

Hsema- (he'ma),  n.  [Gr.  haima,  haimafos.] 
Blood:  much  used  as  a  prefix  in  words  of 
Greek  origin  referring  to  the  blood.  Many 
compounds  and  derivatives  of  haima  are 
spelled  indifferently  hoe-  or  he-,  while  in 
others  there  is  a  preference  either  for  hce- 
or  he-.  Therefore  such  words  as  may  not 
occur  in  the  immediately  following  list  will 
be  found  under  the  spelling  Hema. 

Hsemachrome  (he'ma-krom),  n.  [Gr.  haima, 
blood,  and  chroma,  colour.]  The  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood.  Called  also  Hcemato- 
sin. 

Hsemagogue  (he'ma-gog),  n.  [Gr.  haima, 
blood,  and  agogos,  having  the  power  to 
expel,  from  ago,  to  drive  out.]  A  medicine 
which  promotes  the  catamenial  and  hsemor- 
rhoidal  discharges. 

Haemal  (he'mal),  a.  [Gr.  haima,  blood.] 
Pertaining  to  the  blood ;  connected  with 
the  blood-vessels  or  the  circulatory  system. 
— Haemal  cavity,  in  anat.  a  term  applied  to 
the  cavity  which  contains  the  great  centres 
of  circulation  in  the  Vertebrata,  together 
with  the  digestive  and  respiratory  apparatus. 
—Hcemal  arch,  the  arch  formed  by  the  pro- 
jections anteriorly  of  the  ribs  and  the  ster- 
nimi  from  the  vertebra;. 

Hsemalopia  (he-mal-6'pi-a),  n.  [Gr.  haima, 
blood,  and  ops,  the  eye.]  In  med.  bloodshot 
eye. 

Hsemanthlis  (he-man'thus),  n.  [Gr.  haima, 
blood,  and  anthos,  a  flower.]  The  blood 
flower  or  lily,  a  genus  of  South  African  bul- 
bous plants  of  low  growth,  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Amaryllidaceae.  Tliey  receive 
their  names  from  the  fine  red  colour  of  the 
corolla  and  involucre  of  some  of  the  species. 
The  most  common  species  is  //.  coccinevs,  or 
Cape  tulip,  a  very  showy  plant,  the  bulb  of 
which  is  used  as  a  diuretic.  Its  fresh  leaves 
are  antiseptic,  and  are  applied  to  foul,  flabby 
ulcers,  and  in  anthrax.  The  juice  of  the 
bulbs  of  H.  toxicarius  and  some  other 
species  contain  poisonous  properties. 

Hsemapophysis  (he-ma-pof'i-sis),  n.  [Gr. 
haima,  blood,  and  apophysis,  apophysis,  or 
a  process  of  bone.]  In  compar.  anat.  the 
name  given  by  Professor  Owen  to  that  part 
of  the  typical  vertebra  occurring  on  each 
side  of  the  hfemal  arch. 

Haamastatic  (he-ma-stat'ik),  n.  See  Hema- 
static. 

HsemastatiCS  (lie-ma-stat'iks),  n.  See  He- 
mastatics. 

Haematemesis  (he-ma-tem'e-sis),  n.  [Gr. 
haima,  blood,  and  emeO,  to  vomit.  ]  In  med. 
a  vomiting  of  blood  from  the  stomach. 

Haematic  (he-mat'ik),  n.  In  med.  a  medi- 
cine intended  to  effect  a  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood. 

Haematics  (he-mat'iks),  n.  That  branch  of 
physiology  which  trealSs  of  the  blood. 

Haematiii.  See  Hematin. 

Hsematinic  (he-ma-tin'ik),  n.  [Gr.  haima- 
tina,  ha:niatin,  the  red  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood.]  A  medicine,  as  a  preparation 
of  iron,  which  tends  to  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  the  colouring  globules  of  the  blood. 

Haematinone  (he-mat'in-on),  n.  A  red  glass 
known  to  the  ancients  and  used  for  mosaics, 
ornamental  vases,  &c.  It  contains  no  tin 
and  no  colouring  matter  except  cupric 
oxide.  All  attempts  of  the  moderns  to  imi- 
tate it  have  hitherto  failed. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune;    y.  Sc.  icy. 
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Hsematite  (he'ma-tit),  71.  Same  as  Hema- 
tite. 

Hsematocele  (he'ma-to-sel),  n.    Same  as 

Hematocele. 

Hamatococcus  (he'ma-t6-kok:"kus),  n.  [Gr. 
haima,  haiinatos^hXooA,  s^nAkokhoa,  a  berry.] 
A  genus  of  chlorospermous  algse,  the  species 
of  which  are  found  upon  moist  roclvs,  upon 
tlie  walls  of  caverns,  and  in  damp  places. 

Hsematodes  (he-ma-to'dez),  n.  [Gr.  haiiiia, 
haimatos,  blood,  and  eidos,  resemblance.] 
In  med.  a  name  applied  to  a  particular  kind 
of  malignant  growth  in  wliicli  a  bloody  dis- 
charge takes  place. 

Hsematoid  (he'ma-toid),  a.  [Gr.  haimato- 
eides — Itaimci,  haimatos,  blood,  and  eidos, 
resemblance.]  Having  the  appearance  of 
blood. 

Hsematoidin,  Haamatoidine  (lie-ma-toid'- 

in),  »i.  [See  H^MATOID.]  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance often  found  in  e.xtravasated  blood. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  de- 
composition of  hematin. 
Hsematology  (he-ma-toro-ji),  n.  Same  as 
Heniatoiogi/. 

Hsematopodinse  G^e'ma-to-pod-r'ne),  n.  pi. 
A  sub-family  of  grallatorial  birds  of  the 
family  Charadriadce,  of  which  the  genus 
Hsematopus  is  the  type.    See  H^matopus. 

Hsematopus  (he-mat'o-pus),  n.  [Gr.  haima, 
haimatos,  blood,  and  pous,  a  foot,  from  its 
red  legs.]  A  genus  of  wading  birds  having 
a  long  strong  bill,  the  best  known  species 
of  which  is  the  //.  ostralegus,  or  common 
oyster-catcher.  They  belong  to  the  family 
Charadriadas. 

Hsematosin  (he-mat'o-sin),  n.  Same  as 
Hematosiii. 

Hasmatosis  (he-ma-to'sis),  n.  [Gr.  haima- 
tosis,  a  changing  into  blood,  from  haima, 
haimatos,  blood.]  The  arterialization  of 
blood ;  sanguification,  or  the  formation  of 
the  blood. 

Hsematoxyline  (lie-ma-toks'i-lin).  See  Hb- 

MATOXYLINE. 

Hsematoxylon.  (he-ma-toks'i-lon),  n.  A  ge- 
nus of  leguminous  trees  containing  but  a 
single  species,  H.  campechianum  (the  log- 
wood tree). 

Hsematozoa  (he'ma-to-zo"a),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
haima,  haimatos,  blood,  and  zoon,  a  living 
creature.]  A  term  applied  to  the  entozoa 
which  exist  in  the  blood  of  mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  and  many  invertebrate  ani- 
mals. They  are  generally  microscopic,  with- 
out generative  organs,  and  found  existing 
in  the  blood  circulating  both  in  the  arteries 
and  veins. 

Hsematuria  (lie-ma-tii'ri-a),  n.  [Gr.  haima, 
blood,  and  ouron,  urine.]  In  med.  a  dis- 
charge of  bloody  urine. 

Haamodoracese  (he'mo-do-ra"s§-e),  n.  pi. 
A  nat.  order  of  epigynous  monocotyledons, 
consisting  of  perennial  plants  with  fibrous 
roots  and  sword-shaped  leaves,  and  bearing 
woolly  hairs  or  scurf  on  their  stems  and 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  America,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Australia.  The 
roots  of  some  of  the  plants  yield  a  red 
colour,  whence  the  name  of  the  typical 
genus  (Hemadorum)  and  of  the  order  (from 
Gr.  hcema,  blood,  and  doron,  gift). 

Haemoglobin,  Hasmoglobulin  (he'mo-glob- 
in,  he-mo-glob'u-lin),  n.  [Gr.  haiyna,  blood, 
and  L.  globus,  a  ball.]  The  semi-fluid  or 
quite  fluid  matter  of  a  red  colour  contained 
In  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  It  can 
be  resolved  into  an  albuminous  substance 
called  globulin  and  the  colouring  matter 
hrematin. 

Hsemony  (he'mo-ni),  n.  A  plant  described 
by  Milton  as  of  '  sovereign  use  'gainst  all 
enchantments,  mildew,  blast,  or  damp.' 
Coleridge  says  the  word  is  haima-oinos 
(blood-wine),  and  refers  to  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  destroys  all  evil.  The 
leaf,  says  Milton,  'had  prickles  on  it,'  but 
'  it  bore  a  bright  golden  flower. '  The  prickles 
are  the  crown  of  thorns ;  the  flower,  the 
fruits  of  salvation.  Brewer. 

Hsemoptoe  (he -mop' to -e),  n.  Same  as 
Hcemoptysis. 

Hasmoptysis  (he-mop'tis-is),  n.  [Gr.  haima, 
blood,  and  ptysis,  a  spitting,  from  ptyo,  to 
spit.  ]  The  coughing  up  of  blood,  sometimes 
produced  by  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  lungs  or  throat,  or  by  the  rupture  of 
blood-vessels  as  a  consequence  of  ulceration. 
It  is  distinguished  from  blood  coming  from 
the  stomach  by  the  comparative  smallness 
of  its  quantity,  and  by  its  usually  florid 
colour. 

Haemorrliage  (he'mor-aj),  n.  Same  as  He- 
morrhage. 


Haemorrlioidal  (he-mor-oid'al),  a.  Same 

as  Hemorrhoidal  (which  see). 
Haemorrhoids  (he'mor-oidz),  n.  pi.  Same 

as  Hemorrlioids. 
HaemospastiC  ( he-mo-spas' tik),  n.  [Gr. 

haima.  blood,  and  spastilcos,  drawing,  from 

spao,  to  draw.]   An  agent  wluch  draws  or 

attracts  blood  to  a  part,  as  a  cupping-glass. 
Haemostasia  (he-mo-sta'si-a),  n.  [Gr.  haima, 

blood,  and  histemi,  to  stand.  ]  Stagnation  of 

blood. 

Haemotrophy  (he-mot'ro-fi),  n.  [Gr.  haima, 

blood,  and  trophe,  nourishment.]  An  excess 

of  sanguineous  nutriment. 
Haemulon  (he'mii-lon),  71.  A  genus  of  acan- 

thopterygious  fishes  of  the  family  Scisenidae. 
Haet  (hat),  71.    The  least  thing;  an  iota. 

[Scotch.] 

They  loiter,  lounging,  lank,  an'  lazy; 

Tho'  dell  /taet  ails  them,  yet  uneasy.  Burns. 

Hafjt  pret.  oi  heave.  Chaucer. 
Hafendeale.taiif.  SeeHALFENDEAL.  Cliau- 

cer. 

Haff  (haf),  n.    Same  as  Haaf. 

Haffet,  Hafflt  (haf'fet,  haf'fit),  n.  [A.  Sax. 
heal/-heafod,E.  half-head.]  [Scotch.]  l.The 
side  of  the  hend.—HaJ/its,  the  temples. 

His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyart  hajffits  wearing  thin  and  bare.  Bicrjis. 

2.  A  workman's  name  for  the  fixed  part  of 
a  lid  or  cover,  to  which  the  movable  part  is 
hinged. 

HafHe  (haf'l),  v.i.  [Probably  an  imitative 
word.  Comp.  faffle,  maffle.]  To  speak  un- 
intelligibly; to  waver:  to  prevaricate. 

Hafflin,  Hafliu  (haf'lin),  n.  [For  halfling— 
half,  and  term.  Ii7ig  (which  see).]  [Scotch.] 

1.  A  stripling;  a  lad.— 2.  A  person  who  is 
half  witted.  [Scotch.] 

Hafflin,  Haflin  (haf'lin),  a.  Half-grown; 
not  fully  gro^vn.  [Scotch.] 

A  man  cam'  jingling  to  onr  door,  that  night  the 
young  laird  was  born,  and  my  mother  sent  me,  that 
was  a  hajfliit  callant,  to  shew  the  stranger  the  gate 
to  the  Place.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Hafflins,  Haflins  (haf  linz),  adv.  {Half,  and 
adv.  term,  ling  or  lo7ig;  comp.  darkling, 
endlo7ig.]   Partly;  In  part.  [Scotch.] 

Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak.  Burns. 

Hafiz  (haf'iz),  a.  [Per.]  Having  the  whole 
Koran  by  heart. 

The  Dervish  Falladeen,  whose  prefix  of  Hafiz 
means  '  one  who  has  conrmitted  the  Koran  to  me- 
mory.' Jctines  Grant. 

Haft  (haft),  ra.  [A., Sax.  hceft,  a  haft,  whence 
hceftaii,  to  seize  ;D.  andG./ie/t,  ahandle;Icel. 
hepti  {=hefti),  a  haft;  Goth,  hafts,  adhering 
to;  from  the  root  of  /laoe.]  1.  A  handle;  that 
part  of  an  instrument  which  is  taken  into 
the  hand,  and  by  which  it  is  held  and  used: 
used  chiefly  of  a  knife,  sword,  or  dagger;  the 
hilt. 

Earl  Doorm 

Struck  with  a  knife's  ha/t  hard  against  the  board. 

Tennysajt. 

2.  Place  of  abode;  dwelling.  [Scotch.] 

'Her  bairn,'  she  said,  'was  her  bairn,  and  she 
came  to  fetch  her  out  of  ill  ha/t  and  waur  guiding.' 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Haft  (haft),  v.t.  1.  To  set  in  a  haft;  to  fur- 
nish with  a  handle. — 2.  To  fix  or  settle,  as 
in  a  habitation.  [Scotch.] 

I  hae  heard  him  say  that  the  root  of  the  matter 
was  mair  deeply  kafted  in  that  wild  muirland  parish 
than  in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh.    Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Haftert  (haft'er),  n.  [Comp.  G.  hafte7i,  to 
cling  or  stick  to.]   A  caviller;  a  wrangler. 

Hafter  (haft'er),  71.  In  cutlery,  a  workman 
who  forms  and  fixes  the  hafts  or  handles  of 
knives. 

Hag  (liag),  71.  [A.  Sax.  hceges,  hcegtes,  hceg- 
tesse;  O.G.  hazes,  hazessa,  Mod.  G.  hexe,  D. 
heks,  a  witch,  probably  from  A.  Sax.  haga,  a 
hedge,  a  field,  G.  hag,  a  thicket,  a  wood 
(the  meaning  being  woman  of  the  woods  or 
fields),  or  from  root  seen  in  Icel.  hagr,  wise, 
clever.]  1.  An  ugly  old  woman;  as,  an  old 
hag  of  threescore.  — 2.  A  witch;  a  sorceress; 
an  enchantress.— 3.  A  fury;  a  she-monster. 
4.t  A  wizard.  'That  old  hag'  (Silenus). 
Golding.~b.  A  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes 
(Gastrobranchus  or  Myxine)  having  a  ring- 
like mouth,  a  strong  tooth  in  the  palate,  and 
two  rows  of  teeth,  by  means  of  which  they 
are  enabled  to  eat  into  other  fishes  and 
devour  them.  Some,  however,  believe  that 
the  hag  is  swallowed  by  the  fish.  One  spe- 
cies (G  ccecus  or  M.  gluti7iosa)  is  found  in 
the  British  seas;  it  is  about  12  to  15  inches  ' 
long,  and  resembles  a  small  eel.  It  is  allied 
to  the  lamprey. — 6.t  A  name  formerly  given 
to  an  appearance  of  light  and  fire  on  horses' 
manes  or  men's  hair. 

Hag  (hag),  v.t.    1.  To  harass;  to  torment;  to 


annoy;  to  vex.  '  Hag  themselves  with  ap- 
paritions.' Hudibras.—2.  To  chop  or  hew. 
[Provincial  English.] 

Hag,  Hagg  (hag),  n.    [A  foi-ra  of  hack.] 

1.  Branches  lopped  off  for  firewood;  brush- 
wood. [Scotch.]— 2.  A  small  wood  or  part 
of  a  wood  marked  off  or  inclosed  for  felling. 
[Provincial  English  and  Scotch.]— 3.  [From 
the  peat  or  turf  holes  cut  in  them.]  A  quag- 
mire or  pit  in  mossy  ground.  [Provincial 
English  and  Scotch.  ] 

Owre  mony  a  weary  ha^  he  limpit. 
And  aye  the  tither  shot  he  thumpit.  Burns. 
Hagt  (hag),  n.    [Comp.  A.  Sax.  hcegsteald.  a 

bachelor,  a  novice.]   A  bachelor;  a  feUow; 

a  man. 

Thou  canst  not  but  brag,  like  a  Scottish  ha^. 

Skelton. 

Hagada,  Haggada  (hag-a'da),  n.  [Heb. 
hagged,  to  relate.)  1.  A  legend,  anecdote, 
or  saying  in  the  'Talmud  illustrative  of  the 
law.— 2.  The  free  rabbinical  interpretation 
of  Scripture. 

Hagtierry  (hag'be-ri),  n.  The  bird-cherry 
(which  see).  [Provincial  English  and  Scotch.  ] 

Hagbut  (hag'but),  71.  Same  as  Arquebuse 
(wiiich  see). 

Hag-fish  (hag'flsh),  n.    Same  as  Hag,  5. 

Haggai  (hag'gi),  n.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Haggai  was 
the  tenth  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  and 
the  first  of  those  who  prophesied  in  Jerusa- 
lem after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  He 
urged  the  rebuilding  of  tlie  temple  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  brin.ging  down  of  the  divine 
blessing  on  the  new  state. 

Haggard  (hag'giird),  a.  [Fr.  hagard,  origi- 
nally a  wild  falcon,  a  falcon  of  the  woods, 
hence  a  person  with  a  wild  look,  from  G. 
hag,  a  wood,  thicket,  and  affix  a>-(Z.]  1.  Wild; 
fierce;  intractable;  as,  a  haggard  hawk. 

If  I  do  prove  her  haggard. 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 
I'd  whistle  her  oft",  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 
To  prey  at  fortune.  Shak. 

2.  Having  the  expression  of  one  wasted  by 
want  or  suffering;  having  eyes  simk  in  their 
orbits ;  having  the  face  worn  and  pale ; 
gaunt. 

Haggard  (hag'gard),  n.  [See  the  adjective.] 

1.  An  untrained  or  refractory  hawk  ;  hence 
any  one  wild  and  intractable.  '  Wild  as 
haggards  of  the  rock.'  Shak.— 2.^  A  hag;  au 
ugly  old  woman.  Garth. 

Haggard  (hag'gard),  n.  [A.  Sax.  haga,  hay, 
and  geard,  a  yard.]    A  stack-yard. 

Haggardly  (hag'gard-li),  ado.  In  a  haggard 
manner.  Dryden. 

Hagged  (hagd),  (I.  Haggard;  ugly;  hag-like. 

Bleakly  the  blinding  snow  beats  in  thy  hagged  face. 

Soiit/tey. 

Haggles  (hag'gis),  n.    See  Haggis. 

Haggis,  Haggess  (hag'gis,  hag'ges),  n.  [From 
hag,  to  chop,  a  form  of  hack;  comp.  Fr. 
Jiachis,  a  hash.]  1.  A  Scotch  dish,  commonly 
made  in  a  sheep's  stomach,  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  liver  of  the  same  animal,  minced 
with  suet,  onions,  oatmeal,  salt,  and  pep- 
per.—2.  A  sheep's  head  and  pluck  minced. 
Spelled  also  sometimes  Haggies. 

Haggish  (hag'ish),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
or  resembling  a  hag;  ugly;  horrid. 

On  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on, 

And  wore  us  out  of  act.  Shai. 

Haggishly  (hag'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  haggish 
manner. 

Haggle  (hag'l),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  haggled;  ppr. 
Jiaggling.  [Freq.  of  hag,  to  hack.]  1.  To  cut 
into  small  pieces;  to  notch  or  cut  in  an 
unskilful  mamier;  to  make  rough  by  cutting; 
to  mangle;  as,  a  boy  haggles  a  stick  of  wood. 

Suffolk  first  died,  and  York  all  haggled  o'er. 
Comes  to  him  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteep'd.  Shak. 

2.  To  tease;  to  worry. 

Haggle  (hag'l),  v.i.  To  be  difficult  in  bar- 
gaining; to  hesitate  and  cavil;  to  stick  at 
small  matters;  to  higgle. 

I  never  could  drive  a  hard  bargain  in  my  life  con- 
cerning any  matter  whatever;  and  least  of  all  do  I 
know  how  to  haggle  and  huckster  with  merit.  Burke. 

Haggler (hag'l-er),  71.  1.  One  whohaggles;  one 
who  cavils,  hesitates,  and  makes  difficulty  in 
bargaining. — 2.  In  London,  the  middleman  of 
the  green  markets ;  the  person  who  comes 
between  the  producer  of  vegetables  and  the 
retail  dealer. 

Hagiarchy  (ha'ji-ar-ki),  ?».  [Gr.  hagios, 
holy,  sacred,  ancl  arche,  rule,  government.] 
A  sacred  government;  government  of  holy 
orders  of  men.    Sou  they. 

Hagiocracy  (ha-ji-ok'ra-si),  71.  [Gr.  hagios, 
holy,  and  krateo,  to  govern.]  The  govern- 
ment of  the  priesthood;  a  sacred  govern- 
ment; a  hierarchy. 
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Hagiograpll  (ha'ji-o-graf),  n.  A  holy 
writiii;,'. 

Hagiographa  (ha-ji-og'ra-fa),  n.  pi.  [See 
HA<iiii(;r.APiiy,  ]  Same  as  Uagiography 
(\\iii(,-h  Sfc). 

Hagiographal  (ha-ji-og'ra-fal).  a.  Pertain- 
in;,'  tij  lia,;;in';raphy  or  the  hagiographa. 

Hagiographer  (hS.-ji-og'ra-fiSr),  n.  [See  the 
next  word.]  One  of  the  writers  of  tlie 
hagiographa;  a  writer  of  holy  or  sacred 
hooks;  a  writer  of  lives  of  the  saints. 

HagiOgraphyflia-ji-og'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr.  hacjios, 
lioly,  and  ;f raphe,  a  writing.]  1.  The  last  of 
the  tliree  Jewish  divisions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. These  divisions  are:  —  The  Law, 
whicli  is  contained  in  the  first  five  books 
of  tlie  Old  Testament;  the  Prophets,  or 
Nevim ;  and  the  Cetuvim,  or  writings,  by 
way  of  eminence.  The  latter  class  is  called 
by  the  Greeks  Hagiographa,  comprehending 
the  books  of  Psalms.  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Rnth,  Esther,  Chronicles, 
Canticles,  Lamentations,  and  Ecclesiastes. 
2  In  the  R  Cath.  Ch.  the  lives  of  the 
saints. 

Hagiologist  (ha-ji-ol'o-jist),  n.  One  who 
writes  or  treats  of  the  sacred  writings ;  a 
writer  of  lives  of  the  saints. 

Hagiology  (ha-ji-ol'o- ji),  n.  [Gr.  hagios, 
holy,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  1.  The  history 
or  description  of  the  sacred  writings.  — 
2.  That  branch  of  literature  which  has  to 
do  with  the  history  of  the  lives  and  legends 
of  the  saints ;  as,  the  hagiology  of  the 
Church  of  Home. 

Hagioscope  (hii'ji-o-skop),  n.    [Gr.  hagios. 

sacred,  and  skope,  view.  ]     In  mediceval 

arch,  the  same  as  Squint  (which  see). 
Hag-ridden  (hag'rid-n),  a.    Afflicted  with 

the  nightmare.  Cheyne. 
Hagseed  (hag'sed),  n.   The  descendant  of  a 

hag.  Shak. 

Hagship  (hag'ship),  n.  The  state  or  title  of 
a  hag  or  witch. 

What's  this?  oh,  'tis  the  charm  her  hagship  jjave  me. 

Middleton. 

Hag's  Tooth,  Hake's  Tooth  (hagz'toth, 
haks'toth),  n.  Naut.  a  part  of  a  matting, 
pointing,  Ac,  which  is  interwoven  with 
the  rest  in  an  erroneous  and  irregular 
manner  so  as  to  spoil  the  general  uni- 
formity of  the  work. 

Hag-taper  (hag'tii-per),  n.  A  plant,  the 
great  muUen  {Ve rhascum  Thapsus). 

Haguebut  (hag'but).   See  Arquebuse. 

Hah  (ha),  interj.  Expression  of  effort, 
surprise,  <fcc. 

Ha-ha  (ha'ha),  n.  [Reduplicated  form  of 
haio,  a  hedge.]  A  sunk  fence  or  ditch.  See 
Haw-haw. 

Ha'-house  (ha'hous),  n.  A  manor-house; 
the  habitation  of  a  landed  proprietor. 
[Scotch.] 

There  were  mair  fules  in  the  laird's  ha'-honse  than 
Davie  Gellatly.  Sir  II'.  Scott. 

Haidingerite  (ha'ding-er-it),  n.  [After 
Ilaidinger,  the  mineralogist.]  Turner's 
name  for  an  arsenate  of  lime,  which  is 
white  and  transparent,  with  a  vitreous 
lustre  and  white  streak.  The  haidingerite 
of  Berthier  is  now  known  as  berthierite ; 
it  is  an  ore  of  antimony,  consisting  of 
sulphuret  of  antimony  and  proto-sulphuret 
of  iron ;  it  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  dark 
steel-gray  colour,  with  a  vitreous  lustre 
and  white  streak. 

Haiduck  (hi'duk),  n.  [Hung.  HajdH,  pi. 
Hajduk,  drovers.]  One  of  a  class  of  mer- 
cenary foot-soldiers  in  Hungary  who  sold 
their  services  to  the  best  bidder  but  who 
displayed  great  bravery.  The  name  is  now 
given  to  macers  in  the  Hungarian  courts, 
halberdiers  of  Hungarian  magnates,  and  the 
lackeys  and  other  attendants  In  German 
courts. 

Haie.l  n.    A  hedge.    See  Hay.  Chancer. 

Haik(iia'ik),n.  [Ar.  hdik,  from/id/ra,  to  weave.] 
A  large  piece  of  woollen  or  cotton  cloth  worn 
by  tlie  Arabs  over  the  tunic  but  under  the 
burnoose.    Also  written  Hyke.  Campbell. 

Hail  (hal),  71.  [A.  Sax.  hagal,  hagol,  hagul; 
comp.  G.  D.  Dan.  and  Sw.  hagel,  Icel.  hagl, 
hail.  Perhaps  from  a  verb  hag,  to  hack  or 
cut,  hail  being  regarded  as  pieces  cut  small. 
For  a  similar  softening  or  disappearance 
of  g,  comp.  Jiail,  nail,  fair,  loay,  &c.]  The 
small  masses  of  ice  or  frozen  vapour  fall- 
ing from  the  clouds  in  showers  or  storms. 
These  masses  consist  of  little  spherules 
united,  but  not  all  of  the  same  consistence, 
some  being  as  hard  and  solid  as  perfect  ice, 
others  soft,  like  frozen  snow.  Hailstones 
assume  various  figures ;  some  are  round, 
others  angular,  others  pyramidical,  others 


flat,  and  sometimes  they  are  stellated  with 
six  radii,  like  crystals  of  snow.  Hail  occurs 
chiefly  in  spring  and  summer,  and  is  always 
accompanied  with  electrical  phenomena, 
and  not  unfrequently  with  thunder.  It 
usually  precedes  storms  of  rain,  sometimes 
accompanies  them,  but  never,  or  very 
rarely,  follows  them,  especially  if  the  rain 
is  of  any  duration.  The  time  of  its  con- 
tinuance is  always  very  short,  generally 
only  a  few  minutes.  The  usual  size  of  hail- 


Forms  of  Hailstones. 

Fiff.  I.  n,  H.^ilstone  which  fell  at  Bonn  in  1822: 
diameter  lYi  inch,  weight  300  ffrains.  be,  Sections 
of  differently  shaped  Hailstones  which  fell  on  the 
same  occasion,  showing  the  radiating  nucleus  and 
concentric  layers.  Figf.  2.  a.  Section  of  Hailstone 
with  minute  pyramids  on  its  surface,  b  c  d  e.  Frag- 
ments of  do.  when  burst  asunder. 

stones  Is  about  -}  inch  in  diameter,  but  they 
are  frequently  of  much  larger  dimensions, 
sometimes  even  3  and  4  inches  in  diameter. 
Hailstorms  are  very  destructive  to  crops, 
particularly  in  hot  climates.  The  phenomena 
attending  the  formation  and  fall  of  hail  are 
not  well  understood;  the  dry  state  in  which 
they  fall  shows  that  they  have  been  exposed 
to  cold  below  0°  C.  This  cold  is  probal)ly 
due  to  the  meeting  of  currents  of  unequal 
temperature  and  electric  tension.  In  tem- 
perate re.gions  the  storms  usually  come  with 
the  prevalent  winds  of  the  district.  Pro- 
bably when  hailstones  are  formed  they  are 
carried  along  through  the  atmosphere  by 
currents  of  wind  in  a  direction  very  oblique 
to  the  horizon,  by  which  means  they  may  be 
kept  suspended  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
acquire  the  dimensions  they  possess  by  con- 
gealing the  particles  of  humid  vapour  with 
which  they  successively  come  in  contact. 
Hail-rods,  upon  the  same  principle  as  light- 
ning-rods, have  been  erected  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland  with  the  view  of  subtracting  the 
superabundant  electricity  from  the  clouds 
and  preventing  the  formation  of  hail;  but 
they  have  no  t  been  attended  with  the  success 
which  was  expected. 
Hail  (hal),  v.i.    To  pour  down  hail. 

My  people  shall  dwell  in  a  peaceable  habitation 
when  it  shall  ]iail,  coming  down  on  the  forest. 

Isa.  xxxii.  19. 

Hail  (hal),  v.t.    To  pour  down  as  hail. 

For,  ere  Demetrius  look'd  on  Hermia's  eyne, 
He  liaird  down  oaths  that  he  was  only  mine. 

Shak. 

Hail,  Haill  (hal),  a.  Sound;  whole;  healthy. 
See  Hale. 

Hail  (hal),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hoelu,  health,  safety, 
salvation;  O.E.  hele,  heil,  hale — 'living  in 
blisse,  in  richesse,  and  in  hele,'  Chaiicer; 
comp.  hale,  health,  whole.]  1.  Health:  now 
used  only  as  a  term  of  salutation  expressive 
of  well-wishing,  equivalent  to  Latin  salve, 
salvete  (from  salens,  safe). 

//ai/,  Jiail,  brave  friend.  Shah. 
Cssar,  all  haill  Shak. 

2.  A  wish  of  health;  a  salutation. 

The  anefel  hail 
Bestow'd,  the  holy  salutation  us'd 
Long  after  to  blest  Mary,  second  Eve.  Milton. 

Hail  (hal),  V.t.  [Probalily  from  hail,  the  ex- 
clamation. See  above.]  1.  To  call;  to  call 
to  a  person  at  a  distance  to  arrest  his  at- 
tention: a  word  in  common  use  among  sea- 
men.— 2.  To  designate  as;  to  salute  or  ad- 
dress as. 

I  gained  a  son, 
And  such  a  son  as  all  men  hailed  me  happy. 

Milton. 

— To  hail  a  ship,  to  call  to  those  on  board. 
Hail  (hal),  v.i.  Used  only  in  the  phrase 
to  hail  from,  originally  used  of  a  ship,  which 
is  said  to  hail  from  the  port  where  she  is 
registered;  hence,  to  assign  or  have  as  one's 
residence  or  birth-place;  to  come  from;  to 
belong  to. 


Hail  (hal),  n.  Ca\\.  — Within  hail,  within 
call;  within  reach  of  the  sound  of  the  voice. 

Hail-feUow  (hal'fel'lo),  n.  or  a.  An  intimate 
companion,  or  in  intimate  companionship. 

Now  man.  that  erst  hail-/ellow  was  with  beast, 
Woxe  on  to  weene  himself  a  god  at  least.  Bp.  Hall. 

— At  hail-fellow, i  very  intimate;  on  very 
familiar  terms.— In  the  phrase  hail  fellow 
well  met — as,  he  was  hail  fellow  well  met 
with  everybody— /m?'?  appears  to  be  the  ex- 
clamation rather  than  part  of  a  compound 
word. 

Hail-mixed  (hal'mikst),  a.  Mingled  with 
hail. 

The  drifted  turbulence 
Of  hail-mixed  snows.  Mallet. 

Hailse  t  (hals),  v.t.  [See  Halse,  to  greet.] 
To  greet;  to  embrace. 

And  therewith  I  turned  me  to  Raphaell,  and  when 
we  had  hailsed  the  one  the  other.      Sir  T.  More. 

Hailshott  (hiiTshot),  n.  Small  shot  which 
scatter  like  hailstones  when  discharged. 

Hailsome,  Halesome  (hal'sum),  a.  Con- 
tributing to  health;  wholesome.  [Scotch.] 

Hailstone  (hal'ston),  n.  A  single  ball  or 
pellet  of  hail.   See  Hail. 

Hail-storm  (hal'storm),  n.  A  storm  of  hail 

Haily  (hal'i),  a.  Consisting  of  hail ;  full  of 
hail.    '  lla  ilg  showers. '  Fope. 

Haimnra  (ha-mii'ra).  n.  A  large  fresh-water 
fish  of  Guiana  of  the  genus  Erythrinus  {E. 
3Iacrodo7i),  and  family  Characini,  highly 
esteemed  for  the  talde.  It  sometimes  attains 
the  length  of  4  feet. 

Hain,  Hane  (han),  v.  t.  [Same  as  Icel.  hagna, 
to  hedge,  to  protect.  See  HEDGE.]  1.  To 
inclose  for  mowing;  to  set  aside  for  grass. 
Holland. —2.  To  spare;  not  to  exhaust  by 
labour;  to  save;  not  to  expend.  [Scotch.] 

Auld  Coila,  now,  may  fidge  fu'  fain, 

She's  gotten  bardies  o"  her  ain, 

Chiels  wha  their  chaunters  winna  Burns. 

Hain  (han),  v.i.  To  be  parsimonious  or  pen- 
urious.   [Scotch.  ] 

Hainous  (han'us),  a.    See  Heinous. 

Hair  (har),  11.  [A.  Sax.  hcer;  comp.  Icel.  hd:r, 
O.D.  hair,  D.  Dan.  and  G.  ]iaar,  hair.  Per- 
haps from  the  same  root  as  L.  ccesaries,  head 
of  hair.]  1.  A  small  filament  issuing  from 
the  skin  of  an  animal,  and  from  a  bulbous 
root.  Each  filament  contains  a  tube  or  hol- 
low within,  occupied  by  a  pulp  or  pith, 
which  is  intended  for  its  nutrition,  and  ex- 
tends only  to  that  part  which  is  in  a  state 


Hairs  of  various  Animals  magnified. 
A,  Indian  bat.   B,  Mouse.   C,  Sable.   D,  Human. 


of  growth.  — 2.  The  collection  or  mass  of 
filaments  growing  from  the  skin  of  an  ani- 
mal and  forming  an  integument  or  covering; 
such  filaments  in  the  mass;  as,  the  hair  of 
the  head;  the  hair  of  a  horse;  a  cartload  of 
hair;  the  two  hairs  are  of  very  different 
values.  Hair  is  the  common  covering  of 
many  beasts.  When  the  filaments  are  very 
flue  and  short  they  are  called  in  the  aggre- 
gate fur.  Very  stiff  and  strong  hairs,  such  as 
those  on  the  back  of  a  swine,  are  called 
bristles.  Wool  also  is  a  kind  of  hair.— 3.  In 
bot.  an  external  filamentous  prolongation 
composed  of  one  or  more  transparent  deli- 
cate cells  proceeding  from  the  epidermis  and 
covered  with  the  cuticle;  a  species  of  down 
or  pubescence.— 4.  Anything  very  small  or 
fine,  or  a  very  small  distance. 

If  the  scale  turn 

But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair. 

Thou  diest.  S/tai. 

5.  t  From  growing  hair  having  a  certain  set 
or  direction  —  Course;  order;  drift  or  ten- 
dency; peculiar  nature;  character. 

You  go  against  the  hair  of  your  profession.  Shak. 
The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt 
Brooks  no  division.  Shak. 

6,  In  mech.  a  spring  or  other  contrivance  in 
a  rifle  or  pistol-lock,  which  may  be  released 
by  a  very  slight  pressure  on  the  trigger,  and 
which  then  strikes  the  tumbler-catch  and 
releases  the  tumbler. —To  a  hair,  to  a  nicety. 
—To  split  hairs,  to  be  unduly  nice  in  making 
distinctions.— A^ot  worth  a  hair,  of  no  value. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hfer;      pine,  pin;    note,  not,  move;      tabe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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HALBERD 


a,  Hair-bracket. 


— A  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him,  spirits 
drunk  in  tlie  morning  after  a  debauch.— 
To  comb  one's  hair  tlie  wroiig  way,  to  irri- 
tate one. 

Hair t  (har),  v.t.  [See  HARE,  v. t. ]  To  frighten ; 
to  terrify. 

The  people  were  first  haired  out  of  their  senses 
with  tales  and  jealousies,  and  then  made  judges  of 
the  danger,  and  consequently  of  the  remedy. 

L'  Estrmi^e. 

Hairt  (har),  n.  Haar;  a  cold  fog.    '  Here  all 

is  cold  as  the 

hairs  in  winter.' 

Beau,  it  Fl. 
Hairtoell  (har'- 

bel),  71.  A  plant. 

See  Harebell. 
Hair  -  bracket 

(har'brak-et),  n. 
In  ship -build- 
ing, a  mould- 
ing which  in 
many  vessels 
comes  in  at  the  back  of  or  runs  aft  from  the 
figure-liead. 

Hairbrained  (har'brand).  See  Hare- 
brained. 

At  first  Elizabeth  would  not  hear  of  it ;  she  would 
not  ruin  herself  by  any  such  hairlfraijted  madness. 

Fronde. 

Hair-breadtll  (har'bredth),  n.  Tlie  dia- 
meter or  breadtli  of  a  hair;  a  very  small 
distance.  Among  the  Jews  it  was  reckoned 
the  forty-eiglith  part  of  an  inch. 

Seven  hundred  chosen  men  left-handed;  every  one 
could  sling  stones  at  an  hair-breadth  and  not  miss. 

Judg.  XX.  16. 

Hair-breadth  (har'bredth),  a.  Of  the 
breadth  of  a  hair;  very  narrow.  '  Of  hair- 
breadth 'scap  s. '  Sliak. 

Hair-broom  (har'brom),  n.  A  broom  made 
of  hair. 

Hair-brusll  (har'brush),  n.  A  brush  for 
dressing  and  smoothing  the  hair. 

Hairelotll  (har'kloth),  11.  Stuff  or  cloth 
made  of  hair  or  in  part  of  hair:  used  for 
covering  the  cushions  or  padding  of  chairs, 
couches,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  covering  the 
powder  in  waggons  or  on  batteries,  or  for 
covering  charged  bombs,  &c.  This  fabric, 
which  is  rough  and  piickly,  is  sometimes 
worn  next  the  skin  in  doing  penance. 

Hair -compasses  (hiir'kum-pas-ez),  n.pl. 
See  under  COMPASS. 

Hair- dresser  (har'dres-Sr),  n.    One  who 

dresses  or  cuts  hair;  a  barber. 
Hair-dye  (har'di),  n.    A  preparation  for 

altering  the  colour  of  the  hair. 
Haire,t  «.    A  haircloth.  Chaucer. 
Haired  (hard),  a.    Having  hair:  used  in 

composition;  as,  long-Aaired,  ye\lo\w-haired, 

Aa.r\i-haired,  &c. 

Hairent  (har'en),  a.    Hairy;  made  of  hair. 

Mis  liairen  shirt  and  his  ascetic  diet.   "Jer.  Taylor. 

Hair-glove  (har'gluv),  n.  A  glove  made  of 
horse  hair  for  rubliing  the  skin  while  bath- 
ing. 

Hair-grass  (har'gras),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  the  grasses  of  the  genus  Aira.  One  species, 
A.  ccBspitosa,  is  the  windlestrae  of  Scot- 
land. 

Hairhung  (har'hung),  a.  Hanging  by  a 
hair;  suspended  as  by  a  hair. 

Man,  whose  fate, 
Fate  irreversible,  entire,  extreme. 
Endless,  hairhmtir,  breeze-shaken,  o'er  the  gulf. 
A  moment  trembles.  YojtJtg. 

Hairiness  (har'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
hairy;  the  state  of  abounding  or  being  cov- 
ered witli  hair. 

Hair-lace  (har'las),  n.    A  fillet  for  tying  up 

tile  liair  of  tlie  head. 

Hairless  (har'les),  a.  Destitute  of  hair;  bald; 
as,  hairless  scalps. 

Hair-lichen  (har'I!-ken),  n.  The  Licheii 
pilaris,  a  variety  of  liclienousrash,  in  which 
the  small  tuljercles  are  limited  to  the  roots 
of  the  hairs  of  the  skin,  and  scale  off  after 
ten  days. 

Hair-like  (har'lik),  a.   Resembling  hair. 

Hair-Une  (har'lin),  n.  l.  A  line  made  of 
hair.  — 2.  A  very  slender  line  made  as  in 
writing  or  drawing;  a  hair- stroke.  —  3.  A 
kind  of  type  having  all  the  face-lines  fine. 

Hair-needlet  (hiir'ne-dl),  n.   A  hair-pin. 

Hair-net  (har'net),  n.  A  net  for  confining 
a  female's  hair. 

Hair-oil  (har'oil),  n.  Oil  for  dressing  the 
hair,  generally  perfumed. 

Hair-pencil  (hai-'pen-sil),  n.  A  fine  brush 
or  pencil  made  of  hair  used  in  painting.  Two 
sorts  are  made:  those  with  coarse  hair,  as 
that  of  the  swine,  the  wild-boar,  the  dog,  &c. , 
which  are  attached  usually  to  short  wooden 


rods  as  handles;  these  are  commonly  called 
brushes;  and  hair-pencils,  properly  so  called, 
which  are  composed  of  very  fine  hairs,  as  of 
the  ermine,  the  marten,  the  bad.ger,  the 
pole-cat,  &c.  These  are  mounted  in  a  quill 
wlien  they  are  small  or  of  moderate  size, 
but  when  larger  than  a  quill  they  are 
mounted  in  various  ways. 

Hair-pin  (hai-'pin),  n.  A  pin  used  to  keep 
the  hair  in  a  certain  position;  especially,  a 
doubled  pin  or  bent  wire  used  by  women. 

Hair-powder  (hai''pou-d6r),?i,.  A  fine-scented 
powder  of  Hour  or  starch  for  spriidvling  the 
hair  of  the  head. 

Hair -pyrites  (liar'pi-rl-tez),  n.  The  name 
given  by  tlie  Germans  to  a  native  sulphuret 
of  nickel,  which  occurs  in  capillary  fila- 
ments, of  a  yellow-gray  colour.    See  Haar- 

KIES. 

Hair-salt  (har'salt),  n.  [ffc(«r-s«Zz,Werner.] 
Epsomite,  a  native  sulphate  of  magnesia:  it 
not  unfre(iuently  occurs  as  a  fine  capillary 
incrustation  upon  the  damp  walls  of  cellars 
and  new  buildings. 

Hair's-breadth  (harz'bredth),  n.  Same  as 
Ilair-breadtli. 

The  people  has  a  right  to  be  governed  not  only 
well,  but  as  well  as  possible,  and  owes  no  thanks  to 
its  servants  the  governors  for  stopping  a  hair's- 
breadth  short  of  tills  point.  Brougham. 

Hair-seating  (har'set-ing),  n.  Hair-cloth, 
generally  with  a  mixture  of  cotton  inter- 
woven, used  for  covering  chairs,  couches, 
cushions,  itc. 

Hair-shaped  (har'shapt),  a.  In  bot.  the 
same  as  Filiform,  but  more  slender  so  as  to 
resemble  a  hair:  often  applied  to  the  fine 
ramifications  of  the  inflorescence  of  grasses. 

Hair-shirt  (har'shSrt),  n.  A  shirt  made  of 
hair;  a  coarse  shirt. 

Hair-sieve  (hai^'sev),  n.  A  strainer  or  sieve 

with  a  haircloth  bottom. 
Hair-space  (har 'spas),  n.    The  thinnest 

space  used  Iiy  printers. 
Hair-splitting  ( har'split-ing),  a.  Making 

very  minute  distinctions  in  reasoning. 
Hair-splitting  (hiir'split-ing),  n.    'The  act 

or  practice  of  making  minute  distinctions 

in  reasoning. 

Hair-spring  (har'spring),  n.  In  watch- 
making, the  fine  hair-like  spring  giving  mo- 
tion to  the  balance-wheel. 

Hairst  (harst),  n.  Harvest.  '  Ae  hairst  afore 
the  Shirra-muir.'   Bujms.  [Scotch.] 

Hair-streak  (hai-'strek),  «.  A  butterfly  of 
the  genus  Thecla. 

Hair-stroke  (liar'strok),  ri.  The  fine  up- 
stroke in  penmanship. 

Hair-tail  (liar'tal),  n.  The  blade-flsh,  or 
Trichiurus  lepturits,  a  marine  tish  with  a 
pointed  tail. 

Hair-trigger  (hai-'trig-fir),  n.  A  tri.gger  to 
a  gun-lock,  so  delicately  adjusted  that  the 
slightest  touch  will  discharge  the  piece. 

Hair-worker  (hai''vverk-6r),  n.  One  who 
works  in  hair;  a  fancy-worker  who  makes 
ornaments,  as  bracelets,  lockets,  pictures, 
&c. ,  of  human  hair. 

Hair-worm  (har'werm),  n.  A  worm  of  the 
genus  Gordius;  a  filiform  animal  found  in 
fresh  water  or  in  the  earth.  There  are 
several  species. 

Hairy  (hai-'i),  a.  1.  Overgrown  with  hair; 
covered  with  hair;  abounding  with  hair. 

Esau,  my  brother,  is  a  hairy  man.      Gen.  xxvii.  ii. 

2.  Consisting  of  hair.— 3.  Resembling  hair. 

Storms  have  shed 
From  vines  the  hairy  honours  of  their  head. 

Dryde?:. 

Haith  (liath),  intcrj.  Faith!  a  word  of  em- 
phasis.   [Scotch.  ] 

Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it.  Burns. 

Hai-tsai  (liii-tsa),  n.  A  transparent  gluten 
much  used  in  China,  the  chief  ingredient  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  Plocaria  tenax,  a 
small  sea-weed. 

Haiver  (hav'er),  v.i.    Same  as  Haver. 
Haivers  (hav'erz),  n.  pi.  Senseless  talk;  idle 
gossip.    (Scotch.  ] 

Hajilij  (haj'i-lij),  n.  The  bito-tree,  an  Egyp- 
tian, Indian,  and  African  tree  of  the  genus 
Balanites  (B.  cegyptiaca),  nat.  order  Simaru- 
beiB,  cultivated  for  its  edible  fruit,  from  the 
seeds  of  which  an  oil  called  zachun  is  ex- 
pressed. So  highly  is  it  valued  that  there 
is  an  African  proverb  which  afliriiis  that  a 
milch-cow  and  a  bito-tree  are  the  same. 

Hajj.    Same  as  Hadj. 

Hake,  Haak  (hak),  n.  [Prov.E.  haJce.  a  hook, 
from  the  hook-shaped  jaw  of  the  fish.]  A 
genus  of  fishes  (Merlucius)  of  the  cod  family 
(Gadidae),  characterized  by  a  head  much 
flattened,  and  two  dorsal  and  one  anal  fin. 
One  species,  M.  vulgaris,  is  found  in  British 


seas,  and  in  some  places  is  known  as  king 
of  the  herrings,  on  which  it  preys.  When 
salted  and  dried  it  forms  a  palatable  enough 


Hake  {Merlucius  vulgaris). 

article  of  food,  but  is  not  now  highly  es- 
teemed. 

Hake  (liak),  n.  [A  form  of  hook.]  A  hook. 
[Local] 

Hake  (hak),  [ A  f 01  m  of  Aac/f . ]  A  frame 
for  holding  cheeses ;  a  rack  for  cattle  or 
horses  to  feed  at.  [Scotch.] 

Hake  (hak),  v.i.  To  sneak;  to  loiter;  to  go 
aiiout  idly.  [Provincial.] 

Hake  (hak),  «.    a  lazy  person  who  strolls 
about  purposely  in  search  of  what  he  can 
pick  up,  instead  of  working.  [O.E.  and  Sc.] 
How  some  sing  Lcetabundus 
At  every  ale  stake 

With  welcome  hake  and  make.  Skelton. 

Hakeem,  Hakim  (ha'kem),  n.  [Ar  ]  i.  in 
Oriental  countries,  a  physician. 

Was  it  that  He  (Christ)  might  be  regarded  by  them 
in  his  true  light — not  as  a  mighty  wonder-worker,  not 
as  a  universal  Hakim,  but  asaSaviourby  revelation 
and  by  hope?  Farrar. 

2.  A  title  sometimes  given  to  a  commander, 
ruler,  or  go\  ernor,  as  of  a  province. 

Hakemite  (ha'kem-it),  a.  Relating  to  the 
caliph  Hakem,  or  to  astronomical  tables 
published  under  the  caliph  Hakem. 

Hakeney,t '1.    A  hackney.  Chaucer. 

Hakesdame  (haks'diim),  ??.  The  Cornish 
name  fif  the  forked  hake  or  great  forked 
beard  {Pliycis  furcatus),  a  fish  of  the  cod 
family. 

Haketon.t  n.    Chaucer.    See  Hacqueton. 
Hakot  (liak'ot),  n.    A  fish  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  hake. 

Halacha,  Halaka  (lia'la-ka),  n.  [Heb. ,  rule.  ] 
1.  The  .Jewish  oral  or  traditional  law,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  written  law  laid  down 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  like  it  believed  to  be 
of  divine  origin.  As,  in  the  numerous  vicissi- 
tudes to  which  the  Jewish  state  was  subject, 
this  body  of  tradition  was  liable  to  become 
uncertain  and  partially,  at  least,  lost,  it  was 
finally  reduced  to  a  written  code  forming 
part  of  the  Talmud. — 2.  The  ultimate  conclu- 
sion of  Talmudic  rabbis  on  a  disputed  ques- 
tion. 

Haladroma  (ha-la'dro-ma),  n.  [Gt.  hals,  the 
sea,  and  dremo,  I  run.]  A  genus  of  palmiped 
birds  of  the  order  Longipennes.  'The  birds 
of  this  genus  resemble  the  petrels  in  their 
figure  and  beak,  and  the  cormorant  in  their 
pouch-like  throat,  and  are  excellent  divers. 
They  are  natives  of  New  Zealand. 

Halation  (lia-la'shon),  »i.  [From  7iaZo.]  In 
pliotvg.  an  appearance  as  of  a  halo  of  light 
surrounding  the  edge  of  a  dark  object  in  a 
photographic  picture  developed  upon  iodide 
of  silver.  The  eft'ect  is  to  give  a  disagree- 
able, uiinatuial  hardness  to  the  outline. 

Halberd,  Halbert  (hal'berd,  hal'bert),  n. 


I,  Halbert  (time  of  Henry  VIll.)  e.  Do.  with  fleur- 
de-lis  (Henry  vn.)  3,  Double-axed  Halbert  (Charles 
I.)   4,  Halbert  (Charles  II.)   5,  Do.  (William  III.) 

[Fr.  hallebarde,  from  O.G.  helmparte,  hehn- 
barte,  a  halberd— Aeim,  a  handle,  andyaric. 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,job;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     1H,  then;  th,  thin;    w,  wig;   wh,  m/iig;   zh,  ajure  — See  KEY. 
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harte,  an  axe.]  An  ancient  military  wea- 
pon, intended  for  botli  cutting  and  tlirust- 
inu,  formerly  carried  by  sergeants  of  foot, 
artillery,  and  marines.  It  was  a  kind  of 
coiiibinatiiui  of  a  spear  and  a  battle  axe, 
with  a  variously  formed  head,  and  a  shaft 
about  6  feet  long.  It  is  now  rarely  to  be 
seen  in  use,  except  in  Scotland  in  the  hands 
of  town  -  officers  (counterparts  of  English 
javelin-men),  when  attending  the  magis- 
trates of  a  borouglL 

Four  knaves  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band,  ; 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberds  in  their  hand,  j 
Draw  forCli  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain.     Pope,  l 

Halberd-headed,  Halberd-sliaped  (hal'-  I 

IiOrd-lied-ed,  bal'bOrd-shaiJt),  a.  In  hot.  see 
Hastatk. 

Halberdier  (hal-berd-er'),  n.  One  who  is 
aimed  with  a  halberd. 

The  l<in£j  Iiad  only  his  halberdiers ,  and  fewer  of 
them  than  used  to  go  with  Iiim.  Clarendon. 

Halce  (lials),  n.  A  salt  liquor  made  of  the 
entrails  of  fish,  pickle,  brine,  &c. 

Halcyon (harsi-on),n.  [L.  halcyon,  Gt.  allcyon 
or /(aWfj/o»,  a  kingfisher,  said  to  heiromhals. 
the  sea,  and  Icyo,  to  conceive.]  1.  An  old  nr 
poetical  name  of  the  kingfisher.  This  bird 
was  formerly  fabled  to  lay  its  eggs  in  nests 
that  floated  on  the  sea,  about  the  winter 
solstice,  the  legend  fiu'ther  crediting  the 
bird  with  the  power  of  charming  the  winds 
and  waves  during  the  period  of  incubation, 
so  that  the  weather  was  then  calm. 

Then  came  the  halcyon,  whom  the  sea  obeys 
When  she  her  nest  upon  the  water  lays.  Drayton. 
Amidst  our  arms  as  quiet  you  shall  be 
As  halcyon  brooding  on  a  winter's  sea.  Diyden. 

2.  A  genus  of  the  kingfisher  family,  of  wliich 
there  are  many  species.  Called  more  com- 
monly Alcedo. 

Halcyon  (hal'si-on),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  the  halcyon.  'Halcyon 
beaks.'  Shak.  —  2.  Calm;  quiet;  peaceful; 
undisturbed  ;  happy.  '  Deep,  halcyon  re- 
pose.' De  Quincey. — Halcyon  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  belief,  the  seven  days 
before  and  as  many  after  the  winter  sol- 
stice, when  the  halcyon  was  believed  to 
brood  and  the  weather  was  calm ;  hence, 
days  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

No  man  can  expect  eternal  serenity  and  Jtalcyon 
days  from  so  incompetent  and  partial  a  cause  as  the 
constant  course  of  the  sun  in  the  equinoctial  circle. 

Bcntlcy. 

Halcyonlan  (hal-si-o'ni-an),  a.  Halcyon; 
calm.  '  Ualcyonian,  serene,  and  peaceable 
days. '    Worth  inytoii. 

Halcyonidse  (hal-si-on'i-de),?i.  pi.  The  king- 
fisliers,  a  family  of  insessorial  birds,  re- 
markable for  the  great  length  of  their  bill 
and  the  extreme  shortness  of  their  feet. 
Called  also  Alcedinidai. 

Halcyonold  (hal'si-on-oid),  n.  Same  as 
AlcfKinoid. 

Halcyornis  (lia-l-si-oi-'nis),  n.  [Gr.  hallcyon, 
the  kingfisher,  and  ornis,  a  bird.]  An  ex- 
tinct bird  apparently  allied  to  the  king- 
fishers, whose  remains  occur  in  the  eocene 
li  ds  of  the  Isle  of  .Sheppey. 

Hald  (hald),  11.  A  hold;  an  abiding  place. 
[.Scotch.] 

Now  thou's  turn'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  hald.  Biiriis. 

Haldanite  (hal'dan-it),  n.  A  follower  of  the 
lirotlifr.^  Ilaidane,  Scotch  Independents  or 
Cunmc^atiiinalists,  who  seceded  from  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  and  founded 
the  sect  at  the  close  of  last  century. 

Halden._  For  Holdeii,  pp.  of  hold.  Chaucer. 

Hale  (hal),  a.  [Comp.  Goth,  hails,  Icel. 
hi'itl,  Dan.  heel,  in  good  health,  sound,  &c. 
In  tliis  form,  which  probably  is  of  Scan- 
dinavian introduction,  the  word  exists  in 
English  side  by  side  with  whole,  which  is 
the  direct  descendant  of  A.  Sax.  hdl,  whole, 
sound;  comp.  also  lieal.  Cog.  v/ittiGr.  kalos, 
beautiful]  1.  Soimd;  entire; healthy; robust; 
not  impaired  in  health;  as,  hale  of  body. 
2.  [Scotch.]  Whole;  entire;  unbroken;  with- 
out a  rent. 

Hale  +  (hal),  n.    Welfare.    '  Heedless  of  his 

dearest  hale. '  Spenser. 
Hale  (hill  or  hal),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  haled;  ppr. 
lulling.  [See  Haul.]   To  pull  or  draw  with 
force;  to  drag.  More  generally  written  and 
pronounced  Haul. 

The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow-tribune 
And  hale  him  up  and  down.  Shak. 

Hale  (hal,  hal),  n.    A  violent  pull;  a  haul; 

act  of  dragging  forcibly. 
Hale  t  (hill).    For  Hole.  Spenser. 
Halecrett  (hal-e-cra),  n.    Same  as  Allecret. 
Haleness  (hal'nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 

hale;  healthiness;  soundness. 


Haler  (lial'Sr,  hal'er),  n.  One  who  pulls  or 
hauls. 

Halesia  (ha-le'zi-a),  n.  [After  Dr.  Hales, 
author  of  Vegetable  Statics.]  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  uat.  order  Styracacea;;  snow- 
drop-tree. The  species  are  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  large  veiny  deciduous  pointed 
leaves  and  showy  clusters  or  short  racemes 
of  drooping  white  flowers,  which  have  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  snowdrop,  and 
suggested  the  popular  name. 

Halewort(hal'wert),n.  The  whole.  [Scotch.] 
I  wish  ye  be  nae  the  dell's  bairns,  the  haleivoj-t  o'  ye. 

Half  (hiif),  n.  pi.  Halves  Oiavz).  [A.  Sax. 
half  or  healf,  O.Eris.  D.  and  Sw.  half,  Goth. 
halbs.  G.  halb,  half.]  One  part  of  a  thing 
which  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  either 
in  fact  or  in  contemplation;  a  moiety;  as, 
half  a  pound;  half  a  tract  of  land;  half  an 
orange ;  half  the  miseries  or  pleasures  of 
life.  It  is  applied  to  quantity,  number, 
length,  and  everything  susceptible  of  divi- 
sion. In  practice  of  is  often  or  usually 
omitted  alter  lialf.  We  say, /la!/ a  pomid; 
half  a  mile;  half  ihe  number. 

Thou  hast  the  one /zrt//"of  my  he,art.  Shak. 
— In  half,  incorrect  for  into  halves;  as,  to 
break  in  half  .—To  cry  halves,  to  claim  an 
equal  share. 

And  he,  who  sees  you  stoop  to  th'  ground, 

Cries  halves  I  to  everything  you've  found.  Sa'va^e. 

— To  go  halves,  to  agree  with  another  for 
the  division  of  anything  into  equal  parts 
between  the  two. 

Halft  (hiif),  v.t.  To  divide  into  halves;  to 
halve. 

Half  (\\iif),  adv.  In  part,  or  in  an  equal  part 
or  degree ;  by  half ;  to  some  extent ;  much 
used  in  composition  and  often  indefinite; 
as,  Aay-learned; /in;/-hatched.  'Half  loth, 
and  half  consenting.'  Dryden. 

Half  (hiif),  a.  Consisting  of  a  moiety  or  half. 

Half-and-half  (haf'and-hiif),  n.  A  mixture 
of  two  malt  liquors,  especially  porter  and 
sweet  or  bitter  ale. 

Half-baptize  (haf'bap-tiz),  r.f.  To  baptize 
without  full  lites ;  to  baptize  privately : 
usually  in  consequence  of  the  child  being 
in  a  dangerous  state. 

(The  curate)  got  out  of  bed  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock  one  winter's  night  to  half-baptize  a  washer- 
woman's child  in  a  slop  basin.  Dickens. 

Half-batta  (h;it'bat-ta),  11.  ililit.  an  East 
Indian  term  for  half  field-allowance. 

Half-binding  (hitf'bind-ing),  ?i.  A  style  of 
biniling  books  in  which  the  back  and  cor- 
ners are  in  leather  and  the  sides  in  paper 
or  cloth. 

Half-blood  (hafblud),  n.  1.  Relation  be- 
tween persons  liorn  of  the  same  father  or  of 
the  same  mother,  but  not  of  both ;  as,  a 
brother  or  sister  of  the  half-blood. — 2.  One 
born  of  the  same  mother  but  not  the  same 
father  as  another,  or  vice  versd. — 3.  One 
born  of  a  male  and  female  of  ditt'erent 
breeds  or  races;  a  half-breed. 

Half-blood  (hafljlud),  a.  A  term  applied 
to  one  born  of  the  same  mother  but  not  of 
the  same  father  as  another,  or  vice  versd,  or 
to  one  born  of  a  male  or  female  of  different 
breeds  or  races. 

Half-blooded  (hilf-blud'ed),  a.  1.  Partly  of 
noble,  partly  of  mean  origin;  bastard. 

The  let  alone  lies  not  in  your,good  will.— 

Nor  in  thine,  \oi A.— Half -blooded  fellow,  yes.  Shak. 

2.  Proceeding  from  a  male  and  female  of 
different  breeds  or  races;  having  only  one 
parent  of  good  stock ;  as,  a  half-blooded 
sheep. 

Half-bloom  (hiif'blom),  n.  A  round  mass 
of  iron  as  it  comes  out  of  the  finery. 

Half-boarder  (hiif'bord-er).?*.  A  day-boarder 
at  a  school,  or  one  who  takes  dinner  only. 

Half-bound  (hafbound),  a.  A  term  applied 
to  a  book  in  half-binding.  See  Half-bind- 
ing. 

Half-bred  (hiifbred),  a.  1.  Mixed;  mon- 
grel; mean;  as,  a  half-bred  dog,  horse,  &c. 
2.  Partially  or  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  rules  of  good  breeding. 

Half-breed  (haf'bred),  n.  One  who  is  half- 
bloodeil :  specifically  applied  to  the  off- 
spring of  American  Indians  and  whites. 

Half-breed  (haf'bred),  a.  Half-blooded. 
See  the  noun. 

Half-brother  OiafbruTli-er),  n.  A  brother 
by  one  parent,  but  not  by  both. 

Half-cadence  (liaf'ka-dens),  n.  In  music, 
a  cadence  wliere  the  last  chord  is  the  dom- 
inant preceded  by  the  tonic.  It  is  used  in 
the  progress  of  a  harmonized  composition, 
and  but  seldom  if  ever  at  its  close.  Called 
also  Imperfect  Cadence. 


Half-cap  (hafkap),  n.  An  imperfect  act  of 
civility,  or  slight  salute  with  the  cap. 

With  certain  halfcaps,  and  cold  morning  nods. 
They  froze  nie  into  silence.  Shak. 

Half-caponiere  (haf-kap-6-ner'),  n.  Same 
as  Deinieaponiere  (which  see  under  CAPO- 
NIEKE). 

Half-caste  (haf'kast),  n.  One  born  of  a 
Hindu  parent  on  the  one  side  and  of  a 
European  on  the  other;  a  half-blood  or  half- 
bi'eed. 

Half-cheek  (hiifchek),  n.    A  face  in  profile. 

Sliak. 

Half-clammedt  (haf'klamd),  a.  [See  Clam, 
Clem,  to  starve.]  Half-starved. 

Lions'  half-clammed  entrails  roar  for  food. 

Marston. 

Half-cock  Oi'if'kok),  n.  The  position  of  the 
cock  or  hammer  of  a  gun  when  it  is  elevated 
only  half-way  and  retained  by  the  first 
notch. 

Half-cock  (hafkok),  a.  A  term  applied  to 
a  gun  whose  cock  or  hammer  is  raised  half- 
way to  the  perpendicular. 

Half-cock  (luif'kok),  v.t.  To  set  the  cock 
of  a  gun  at  the  first  notch. 

Half-cro'wn  (hiit-kroun'),  n.  A  silver  coin 
of  the  value  of  2s.  Od. 

Half-dead  (hilt'ded),  a.  Almost  dead;  nearly 
exhausted. 

Half-dime  (liaf-dim'),  n.  A  silver  coin  of 
the  United  States  of  the  value  of  five  cents 
or  about  1\d.  sterling. 

Half-dollar  (haf'dol-ler),  n.  A  silver  coin  of 
the  United  States  of  the  value  of  fifty  cents, 
or  about  2s.  Id.  sterling. 

Half-dozenth  (haf'duz-enth),  ft.  Sixth. 

A  sallow  prisoner  has  come  up  in  custody  for  the 
Jialf-dozejith  time.  Dicke7ts. 

Halfe,t  'I.  A  side;  a  part. — A '  Goddes  halfe, 
on  God's  part;  with  God's  favour. — A'  this 
halfe  God,  on  this  side  of  God.— Four  halves, 
four  sides. 

Half-eagle  O'iif'e-gl),  n.  An  American  gold 
coin  of  the  value  of  five  dollars,  or  say 
20s.  10(1  sterling. 

Half-educated  Giaf'ed-ii-kat-ed),  a.  Im- 
perfectly educated. 

They  produced  in  those  narrow  communities, 
peopled  by  {>roud,  dissolute  nobles,  adventurous 
traders,  and  active,  excitable,  even  polished  but 
halfedncated  men,  a  dominion  of  factions  unex- 
ampled in  any  other  age  or  quarter  of  the  world. 

Brougham. 

Halfent  (haf'n),  a.  Wanting  halt  its  due 
qualities. 

Halfen-deal  t  (hiif 'n-del),  adv.  [0.  E.  half  en- 
dele — half,  and  deal,  a  part.]   Nearly  half. 

Th.1t  now  the  humid  night  was  farforth  spent. 
And  hevenly  lamps  were  halfendeale  ybrent. 

Spe}tser. 

Halfer  (hafer),  n.    1.  One  that  possesses 
only  half.  -  2.  A  male  fallow-deer  gelded. 
Half-face  (hiif 'fas),  n.    The  part  of  the  face 
seen  in  profile. 

Then  turned  the  tongueless  man 
From  the  half-face  to  the  full  eye.  Tennyson. 

Half-face,  Half-faced  (haf'fas,  hiif'fast),  a. 
Showing  only  part  of  the  face;  thin-faced; 
meagre. 

This  same  half-faced  feWovr,  Shadow — he  presents 
no  mark  to  the  enemy ;  the  foeman  may.  with  as 
great  aim,  level  at  the  edge  of  a  pen-knife.  Shak. 

Specifically,  applied  to  certain  coins,  as 
groats,  which  bore  the  sovereign's  face  in 
profile. 

You  half.fac'd  groat !  you  thick-cheek'd  chittyface. 

Old  play. 

Half-farthing  (hat'fiir-THing),  n.  The 
smallest  British  copper  coin,  in  value  the 
eighth  part  of  a  penny.  Some  issues  were 
made  between  1852  and  1854:,  but  it  is  no 
longer  in  circulation. 

Half-guinea  (haf'gi-ne),  n.  An  English  gold 
coin  of  the  value  of  10s.  Qd.,  no  longer  in 
circulation. 

Half-hatched  (liiifhacht),  a.  Imperfectly 
hatched;  as,  half-hatched  eggs. 

Half-header  (haf hed-er),  n.  In  bricklaying, 
a  brick  either  cut  longitudinally  into  two 
equal  parts ;  or  so  cut,  and  again  trans- 
versely into  four:  used  to  close  the  work  at 
the  end  of  a  course.    See  Closek. 

Half-hearted  (haf'hiirt-ed),  a.  1.  Illiberal; 
ungenerous;  unkind.  B.  Jonson.—2.  Devoid 
of  eagerness  or  enthusiasm;  indifferent; 
lukewarm;  as,  /(fli!/-/i('f()'ti;d  partisanship;  a 
half-hearted  apologist. 

Half-holiday  (hiihio-li-da),  n.  Half  of  a 
day  given  up  to  recreation;  a  day  on  which 
work  is  carried  on  only  during  half  or  a  por- 
tion of  tlie  usual  working  hours. 

Half-hourly  (haf'our-li),  a.  Occurring  at 
intervals  of  half  an  hour,  or  lasting  half  an 
hour. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oU,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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Half-Mrtlet  (ha£'ker-tl),  n.  A  short-skirted, 
loose -bodied  gown:  a  common  dress  for 
courtesans. 

You  filthy  famish'd  correctioner !  if  you  be  not 
swinged, 

I'll  forswear  half-kirths.  Shak. 

Half -lap  Coupling  (haflap  kup-ling),  n. 
In  itiech.  a  kind  of  permanent  coupling,  in 
which  the  boss-ends  nf  the  connected  shafts 
are  made  semicylindrical,  so  as  to  overlap 
each  other.    The  coupling-box  is  a  plain 


Half-lap  Coupling. 


cylinder  Iiored  to  fit.  and  is  kept  in  its  place 
by  a  parallel  key  or  feather,  as  shown  in  the  j 
annexed  figure.    This  is  reckoned  the  best 
form  of  all  the  varieties  of  permanent  coup- 
ling. 

Half-lattice  Girder  (haf'lat-tis  gerd-er),  n. 
A  girder  composed  of  two  horizontal  upper 
and  lower  beams,  connected  by  diagonal 
bars  which  do  not  cross  one  another  but 
divide  tlie  intervening  space  into  a  series  of 
triangles. 

Half-length  (hiif length),  a.  Of  half  the 
full  or  ordinary  length ;  showing  only  the 
upper  half  of  the  body,  as  a  portrait. 

Half-length  (haf'length),  n.  In  painting,  a 
portrait  sliowing  only  the  bust  or  upper 
half  o£  tlie  liod,v. 

Half-mark  (haf-mark'),  n.  A  coin  formerly 
current  in  this  country;  a  noble,  or  6s.  8c2. 
sterling. 

Half-measure  (haf'me-zhiir),  n.  An  imper- 
fect plan  of  operation;  a  feel)le  effort. 

Half-merlon  (hafmer-lon),  n.  In  fort,  one 
of  the  merlons  at  either  extremity  of  a 
battlemented  parapet. 

Half-moon  (liafmon),  re.  1.  The  moon  at 
the  (juarters,  when  Iialf  its  disc  appears  il- 
luminated.—2.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
half-moon. — 3.  In  fort,  an  outwork  composed 
of  two  faces,  forming  a  salient  angle,  whose 
gorge  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  or  half- 
moon. 

Half-netted  (hiifnet-ed),  a.  In  hot.  a  term 
applied  to  a  plant  or  any  part  of  it,  the 
outer  layers  of  wliich  only  are  reticulated, 
as  in  the  roots  of  Gladiolus  communis. 

Half-note  (Iiat'not),  9i.  In  music,  (a)  aminim, 
being  lialf  a  semibreve;  (6)  a  semitone. 

Half-pace,  Foot-pace  (hat'pas,  fnt'pas),  n. 
1.  The  resting-place  of  a  staircase;  the  broad 
space  or  interval  between  two  flights  of 
steps.  When  it  occurs  at  the  angle  turns 
of  the  stair  it  is  called  a  Quarter-pace.— 2.  A 
raised  floor  in  a  bay-window. 

Half-past  (haf'past),  ado.  1.  Half  an  hour 
past ;  as,  half -past  six  o'clock.  — 2.  Half  a 
year  past.  [Colloq.] 

There's  a  little  girl.  I'm  sure  she  ain't  more  than 
half-past  seven.  Mayhew. 

Half-pay  (hitfpa),  n.  Half  the  amount  of 
wages  or  salary;  reduced  pay,  seldom  liter- 
ally half  of  the  full  pay ;  a  reduced  allow- 
ance paid  to  an  officer  when  not  in  actual 
service. 

Half-pay  (liilf'pa),  a.  Receiving  or  entitled 
to  lialf-pay;  as,  a  half-pay  officer. 

Halfpenny  (ha'pen-ni),  n.  pi.  Halfpence 
(hilf'pens  or  ha'pens).  A  copper  coin  of 
the  value  of  half  a  penny;  also,  the  value  of 
half  a  penny. 

He  cheats  for  half-pence.  Dryden. 

Shakspere  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a 
small  fragment:  '  She  tore  the  letter  into  a 
thousand  halfpence.' 

Halfpenny  (ha'pen-ni),  a.  Of  the  price  or 
value  of  lialf  a  penny;  as,  a  halfpenny  loaf. 

Halfpenny  -  worth  ( ha'pen-ni- werth ),  n. 
The  value  of  a  halfpenny. 

O  mon'^trous !  but  one  halfpennyworth  of  bread 
to  this  intoleraVjle  deal  of  sack.  Shak. 

Half-physician  (haf'fi-zi-shan),  n.  A  medi- 
cal practitioner  imperfectly  skilled  in  his 
profession. 

Half-pike  (haf'pik),  n.  A  spear-headed 
weapon  witli  a  shaft  about  half  the  length 
of  the  ordinary  pike.  One  form  of  tliis 
weapon,  called  also  spontoon,  was  formerly 
carried  by  infantry  officers;  another  form  is 
used  in  the  navy  in  boarding  ships. 

Half-port  (liaf'port),  n.  A  sluitter  made  of 
slit-deal  to  fit  the  port  of  sliips,  and  having 
a  bole  for  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  to  go  through. 

Half-press  (hafpres),  n.    In  printing,  the 
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work  performed  by  one  man  at  a  printing- 
press. 

Half-price  (liaf'pris),  n.  Half  the  ordinary 
price;  specifically,  a  reduced  charge  for  ad- 
mission to  a  place  of  amusement  when  part 
of  the  entertainment  is  over. 

Half-price  (biifpris),  ado.  At  half  the  or- 
dinary price. 

Half-quarter  (hilf 'kwar-ter),  re.  One-eighth ; 
one-eighth  of  a  year. 

Half -read  (haf'red),  a.  Superficially  in- 
formed by  reading. 

Tlie  clown  unread,  and  half-read  gentleman. 

Dryden. 

Half-round  Olfif'round),?!.  Inarch,  a  mould- 
ing whose  profile  is  a  semicircle.  It  may  be 
eitlier  a  bead  or  a  torus. 

Half-round  (hai'round),  a.  Semicircular. 

Milton. 

Half-royal  (haf'roi-al),  re.  In  the  paper 
trade,  a  kind  of  millboard  or  pasteboard  of 
wbicli  there  are  two  sizes,  small  20^  by  13 
inches,  and  large  21  by  14  inches. 

Half-scholar  (ha£'skol-ar),  re.    One  imper- 
fectly learned. 
We  have  many  half-scholars  now-a-days.  Jl^atts. 

Half-seas-over  (hiif-sez-6'ver).  A  phrase 
of  nautical  origin,  signifying  primarily  far- 
advanced  in  one's  progress  to  any  destina- 
tion or  condition:  now  restricted  to  the 
sense  of  pretty  far  gone  in  drunkenness; 
half-drunk ;  tipsy.  '  I  am  half-seas-over  to 
death.'  Dryden. 

Half- shift  (haf shift),  re.  In  playing  the 
violin,  a  move  of  the  hand  a  little  way  up- 
ward on  the  neck  of  the  instrument  so  that 
the  first  finger  can  readily  stop  the  note  G 
on  the  first  string. 

Half-sighted  (haf'sit-ed),  a.  Seeing  imper- 
fectly; having  weak  discernment.  Bacon. 

Half-sister  (haf'sis-tfer),  n.  A  sister  by  the  fa- 
ther's side  only,  or  by  the  mother's  side  only. 

Half-sovereign  (hiif'so-ve-rin),  n.  A  British 
gold  coin,  in  value  10s.,  and  weigliing  2  dwts. 
i3  ri3724  grains. 

Half- starved  (hiif -stiirvd'),  a.  Almost 
starved;  very  ill  fed. 

Half-step  (haf'step),  re.  In  music,  one  of  the 
smallest  intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale;  a 
semitone. 

Half-strained  (haf-strand'),  a,.  Half-bred; 
imperfect. 

I  find  I'm  but  a  half-strained  villain  yet, 
But  mungril-mischievous  ;  for  my  blood  boil'd 
To  view 'this  brutal  act.  Dryden. 

Half-stuff  (hiif'stuf),  n.  Any  material  half- 
formed  in  the  process  of  manufacture;  spe- 
cifically, the  name  for  a  partially  prepared 
pulp  in  paper-making. 

Half-S'word  (haf'sord),  re.  A  fight  within 
half  the  length  of  a  sword;  close  fight.  'At 
half-sword  with  a  dozen  of  them.'  Shale. 

Halft  (halft),  re.  Dwelling;  custody.  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

Halfted  (halft'ed),       or  a.  Domiciled.  Sir 

W.  Scott. 

Half-terete  Oi^if'te-ret),  a.  In  bat.  semi- 
cylindrical,  a  term  applied  to  a  long  nar- 
row body,  flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the 
other. 

Half-tide  (haf'tid),  «.  Half  the  duration  of 
a  sinule  tide;  the  state  of  tlie  tide  when  it 
is  half-way  between  ebb  and  flood. 

Half-tide  Dock  (hiif'tid  dok),  n.  A  basin 
connecting  two  or  more  docks,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  entrance-basin. 

Half- timber  (haf'tim-ber),  n.  In  ship-build- 
ing, one  of  the  timbers  in  the  cant-bodies, 
which  are  answerable  to  the  lower  futtocks 
in  the  S(iuare  body. 

Half-timbered  (haf'tijn-berd),  a.  A  term 
applied  to  a  style  of  decorative  house-build- 
ing extensively  practised  in  Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  in 
which  the  foundations  and  principal  sup- 
ports were  of  stout  timber,  and  all  the  in- 
terstices of  the  front  of  the  building  filled 
in  witli  plaster. 

Half-tint  (haf'tint),  re.  An  intei-mediate 
colour;  middle  tint;  in  painting,  such  a 
colour  as  is  intermediate  between  the  ex- 
treme lights  and  strong  shades  of  a  picture. 

Half-tongue  (haf'tung),  re.  In  law,  a  term 
apiilicd  tn  the  jury  for  the  trial  of  foreigners 
when  one-half  of  them  were  English,  and  the 
other  half  of  the  same  country  as  the  de- 
fendant. Since  1870  foreigners  are  no  longer 
entitled  to  this  privilege. 

Half-'way  (iiiifwa),  adv.  In  the  middle;  at 
half  the  distance. 

Meets  destiny  half-way,  nor  shrinks  at  death. 

B.  Jonson. 

Half-way  (haf'wa).  a.  Midway;  equidis- 
tant from  the  extremes;  as,  a  half-way 
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house,  that  is,  an  inn  lying  between  two 
towns,  or  any  place  of  call  on  the  way  to 
one's  destination. 

Half-wit  (haf'wit),  11.    A  foolish  person;  a 
dolt;  a  blockhead. 
Half-wits  are  fleas,  so  little  and  so  light, 
^Ve  scarce  could  know  they  live,  but  that  they  bite. 

Dryden. 

Half-witted  Giaf-wit'ed),  a.  "Weak  in  in- 
tellect; silly;  foolish.  '  A  half -willed  cra.c'k- 
brained  fellow.'  Arbuthnot. 

Half-year  (liaf'yer),  re.    Six  months. 

Half-yearly  (haf-yer'li),  a.  Happening 
twice  in  a  year;  semi-annual. 

Half-yearly  (haf-yer'li),  ado.  Twice  in  a 
year;  semi-annually. 

Haliaetus,  Haliseetus  (hal-i-a'e-tus,  hal-i- 
e'e-tus),  11.  [Gr.  hals,  halos,  the  sea,  and 
actos,  cectos,  an  eagle.]  A  genus  of  birds 
of  the  family  Falconidfc,  and  of  the  eagle 
group,  differing  from  the  true  eagles  in 
the  greater  length  of  the  bill,  in  the  toes 
and  lower  part  of  the  taisi  being  destitute 
of  feathers,  and  generally  also  in  frequent- 
ing the  sea-coast  and  the  liaiiks  of  lakes  and 
rivers  to  feed  on  fish,  in  feeding  on  carrion 
almost  as  readily  as  on  newly-killed  prey, 
and  in  inferior  courage.  The  only  British 
species  is  H.  albicilla,  the  sea-eagle  or 
white-tailed  sea-eagle,  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  north  of  Scotland,  its  favourite 
haunts  being  the  shelves  and  ledges  of  stu- 
pendous precipices  on  tlie  coast.  It  is  found 
in  most  parts  of  Em-ope,  and  is  about  33 
inches  in  length.  Another  noted  species  is 
H.  leucocephalus,  the  white-Iieaded  erne  or 
eagle,  bald  eagle,  or  sea-eagle  of  America, 
the  chosen  symbol  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  about  the  same  size  as  the  British  species. 
Another  American  species  is  II.  Washing- 
tonii,  the  bird  of  Washington ;  Australia 
produces  one,  //.  leucogaster,  while  the 
Pondicherry  or  Brahmany  Icite  of  India  is 
the  [I.  2}07iticcrianus. 

Haliard  (hal'vard),  n.    See  Halliard. 

Halibut,  Holibut  (hali-but,  ho'li-but),  re. 
[From  hali,  that  is,  holy,  and  but  or  butt,  a 
flounder;  comp.  D.  heilbot — heil,  holy,  and 
hot,  a  flat-fish,  a  flounder;  G.  heilbutt,  heilig- 
butte  {heilig,  holy,  bxitte,  a  flat  fish);  also  the 
Icel  name  heilag-fishi,  'holy  fish.']  A  fish 
of  the  genus  Hippoglossus  (II.  vulgaris),  and 


Halibut  or  Holibut  {Hippoglossus  vulgaris), 

one  of  the  largest  of  the  flat-fish  family  or 
Pleuronectida;.  This  fish  has  a  compressed 
body,  one  side  resembling  the  back,  the 
other  the  belly,  and  hoth  eyes  on  the  same 
side  of  the  head.  It  grows  to  a  great  size, 
some  to  the  weight  of  more  than  300  lbs.  It 
forms  an  article  of  food,  and  some  parts  of 
the  body  are  fat,  tender,  and  delicious. 

Halichondriae  (ha-li-kon'dri-e),  n.pl.  [Gr. 
hals,  the  sea,  and  c/(OH tree,  gristle.]  An  order 
of  Poi-ifera  or  Spongidea,  comprising  the 
common  sponges  of  the  British  coasts, 
which  are  found  abundantly  incrusting 
stones  and  sea-weeds  below  tide-maik,  and 
sometimes  shooting  up  into  indepeiidejit 
branching  tufts  or  tubes.  These  sponges  are 
quite  frush,  and  unfit  for  any  use.  Their 
skeleton  is  composed  of  a  combination  of 
horny  granules  or  fibres,  with  siliceous 
spicules  of  diverse  and  often  \  ery  elegant 
forms.  H.  oculata  is  a  species  often  named 
the  'mermaid's  glove.' 

Halicore  (ha-li'ko-re-),  re.  [Gr.  hals,  halos, 
the  sea,  and  Icore,  a  maid.]  The  generic 
name  of  the  dugong.    See  DUGONG. 

Halictus  (ha-lik'tus),  n.  A  genus  of  hymen- 
opterous  insects  belonging  to  the  section 
Aculeata,  sub-section  Apiaria;  or  bees,  and 
group  Andrenida;  or  short-tongued  bees— 
the  same  as  the  genus  Hylfcus  of  Fabricius. 

Halidamt  (ba'li-dam),  n.  By  halidam,  by 
the  holy  dame  or  virgin. 

Halidomi  (ha'li-dom),  n.  [A.  Sax.  h  cligdoin, 
anything  especially  holy,  and  on  which 
oaths  were  wont  to  be  taken,  as  a  holy  relic, 
the  gospels, &c.—/i((Z(</,  holy,  andtenn.rfom.] 
1.  Holiness;  sacred  word  of  honour:  a  word 
formerly  used  in  adjurations.  'By  my  ha- 
lidom,  I  was  fast  asleep.'  Sliak. — 2.  Lands 
holding  of  a  religious  foundation.  'The 
men  of  the  halidome,  as  it  was  called,  of 
St.  Mary's.'   Sir  W.  Scott. 


ch,  cftaln;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     g,  jjo;  i.joh; 


)i,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     IE,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  U'ig;    wli,  whig;   zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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HalieutiCS  (ha-li-u'tiks),  n.  [Gr.  halieutika, 
from  lialieiin,  a  flshernian.]  A  treatise  on 
fishes,  or  on  tlie  art  of  fisliiug;  ichtliyology; 
as,  tile  Ilalieutica  of  Oppian. 

Halimass  (lia'li-mas),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hdlig,  Iioly, 
and  HUfss.]  Tlie  feast  of  All  Souls;  Hallow- 
mass. 

Haliograplier  (ha-li-og'ra-f6r),  n.  One  who 
writes  about  the  sea. 

Haliography  (ha-li-og'ra-fl),  n.  [Gt.  hals, 
halos,  tlie  sea,  and  grapho,  to  describe.] 
That  department  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  sea;  a  description  of  tlie  sea. 

Haliotidffi  (ha-li-6'ti-de),  n.  [A.  [Gr.  hals, 
halos,  the  sea,  ous,  otos,  an  ear,  and  eidos, 
resemblance.]  The  ear-shells,  a  family  of 
phytophagous  gasteropods,  named  from  the 
genus  Haliotis  (which  see). 

Haliotis  (ha-li-6'tis),  m.  [Gr.  hals,  the  sea, 
and  oils,  an  ear.]  A  genus  of  gasteropodous 
molluscs,  Ijoth  fossil  and  recent,  commonly 
called  sea-ears  or  ear-shells,  obtaining  its 
name  from  the  excessive  amplitude  of  its 
aperture,  and  the  flatness  and  smallness  of 
its  spire,  whence  it  has  been  likened  to  an 
ear.  The  recent  shells  when  polished  are 
highly  ornanii  ntal,  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  pearly  iridescence  of  the  inner  surface. 
They  are  found  adhering  to  rocks  on  the 
shore. 

Haliotoid  (ha'li-ot-old),  a.  [Haliotis  (which 
see),  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  In  zool. 
shaped  like  the  ear-shells. 

HalitUOUS  ( ha-lit'ii-us),  a.  [L.  halitus, 
breath.]  1.  Like  breath;  vaporous. — 2.  In 
pathol.  applied  to  the  skin  when  covered 
with  a  gentle  moisture. 

Halitus  (ha'li-tus),  n.  [L. ,  from  halo,  to 
breathe  out.]  In  physiol.  the  breath;  the 
vapour  exhaled  from  the  body,  so  long  as 
the  blood  is  warm;  the  odorous  vapour  ex- 
haled by  newly  drawn  blood. 

Halke,t  «.  [A.  Sax. /lenZc.ahook.]  A  corner. 
Chaucer. 

Hall  (hal),  n.  [A.  Sax.  heal,  heall;  Icel.  holl, 
hall;  Sw.  hall;  probably  from  root  signifying 
to  cover,  seen  also  in  B.  hell.]  1.  A  large 
room,  especially  a  large  public  room;  a  room 
or  building  devoted  to  public  business,  or  in 
which  meetings  of  the  public  or  corporate 
bodies  are  held ;  as,  a  town  hall;  a  music 
hall;  the  servants'  hall. 

I  know  yoLi,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere: 

You  pine  among  your  halls  and  towers. 

Tennyson. 

Used  with  such  more  specific  meanings  as 
(a)  a  large  room  at  the  entrance  of  a  house; 
a  vestibule;  an  entrance  lobby.  (6)  An  edi- 
fice in  which  courts  of  justice  are  held,  as 
Westminster  Uall,  which  was  originally  a 
royal  palace,  (c)  A  manor-house,  courts 
being  formerly  held  in  manor-houses. 

Captain  Sentry,  my  master's  nephew,  has  taken 
possession  of  tlie  hall  liouse,  and  the  whole  estate. 

id)  In  the  University  of  O.xford,  an  unen- 
dowed college;  at  Cambridge,  a  college  in 
general,  whether  endowed  or  not.  (e)  In  tlie 
English  universities,  the  large  room  in  which 
the  students  dine  in  common.  Hence — 
2.  The  students'  dinner. 

Hall  is  at  five  o'clock,      Maanillan^s  Mag. 

— Apothecaries'  Hall.  See  under  Apothe- 
cary.—^ hall!  A  hall!  an  exclamation  for- 
merly used  in  the  same  way  as  a  ring!  a 
ring!  now  is,  in  order  to  make  room  in  a 
crowd  for  some  particular  imrpose. 

Come,  musicians,  play. 
A  halll  a  halll  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls. 

B.  foi,sm. 

HallaljalOO  Oial'la-ba-lo),  n.  A  loud,  riot- 
ous noise;  uproar;  tumult.  [Local.] 

Hallage  (hal'aj),  n.  Tolls  paid  for  goods  or 
merchandise  vended  in  a  hall. 

Hallan  (hal'an),  n.  [Probably  allied  to  Sw. 
haell,  the  stone  at  the  threshold,  or  to  A. 
Sax.  helan,  to  cover,  to  shelter.]  A  partition 
between  the  door  of  a  cottage  and  the  fire- 
place, serving  to  shelter  the  inner  part  of 
the  house  from  the  cold  air  of  the  door 
when  it  is  opened.    [Scotch  ] 

Hallanshaker  (hal'an-sha-ker),  n.  [Hallan 
and  shalcer.  Formerly  a  beggar  was  not 
allowed  to  advance  further  into  the  house 
than  just  within  the  outer  door,  where  he 
was  bound  to  stand,  though  shivering  with 
cold,  till  he  received  his  alms.]  A  sturdy 
beggar ;  a  beggarly  knave ;  a  low  fellow. 
[Scotch.] 

Tho'  I  were  a  laird  of  tenscore  acres. 
Nodding  to  jouks  of  Jiallanshakers.  Ramsay. 

Hall-dinner  (hal'din-ner),  n.  A  public  din- 
ner in  a  hall,  as  the  students'  dinner  at  a 
university,  or  the  dinner  of  a  livery  com- 
pany. 


Hallelujah,  Halleluiah  (hal-le-lo'ya),  n. 
[Heb.  See  Alleluiah.]  Praise  ye  Jehovah; 
give  praise  to  God:  a  word  used  in  songs  of 
praise,  or  a  terra  of  rejoicing  in  solemn 
ascriptions  of  thanksgiving  to  God.  It  is 
used  as  a  noun  or  as  an  exclamation. 

And  the  empyrean  rung  with  HalUlitiahs.  Millon. 

[This  word  is  improperly  written  with  J, 
which  does  not  represent  the  j/-sound  here 
required.  The  like  mistake  appears  in  Je- 
hovah, Jordan,  Joseph,  which,  however, 
have  firmly  established  themselves.] 

HallelujatiC  (harie-lb-yat"ik),  a.  Denoting 
a  song  of  thanksgiving ;  pertaining  to  or 
containing  hallelujahs.  [Rare.] 

Halliard  (hal'yard),  n.    See  Halyard. 

Hallidomet  (hal'li-dom),  n.  Same  as  Hali- 
doni.  Spenser. 

Hallier  (hal'li-er),  n.  [From  hale  or  haul] 
A  kind  of  net  for  catching  birds. 

Hallion  (hal'yon),  n.  [Perhaps  the  same  as 
E.  hilding,  a  paltry,  cowardly  fellow;  or  a 
perverted  form  of  cvllion.]  Aclown;  a  rogue; 
a  worthless,  idle  fellow.  [Scotch.] 

Hall-lamp  (hal'lamp),  n.  A  lamp  suspended 
in  a  lobby,  hall,  or  passage. 

Hall-mark  (hal'mark),  /(.  The  official  stamp 
affixed  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  and 
certain  assay  offices  to  articles  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  a  mark  of  their  legal  quality. 

Hallmote  (hal'mot),  n.  Same  as  Halmote 
(which  see). 

Halloo  (hal-lo'),  interj.  [Comp.  G.  halloh! 
and  Fr.  halle,  an  exclamation  used  to  cheer 
on  dogs;  hallcr,  to  encourage  dogs.]  An 
exclamation,  used  as  a  call  to  invite  atten- 
tion; also,  a  hunting  cry  to  set  a  dog  on  the 
chase. 

Some  popular  chief. 
More  noisy  than  the  rest,  but  cries  halloo, 
And,  in  a  trice,  the  bellowing  herd  come  out. 

Dry  den. 

Halloo  (hal-lbO,  V.  i.  [From  the  interjection.  ] 
To  cry  out;  to  exclaim  with  a  loud  voice; 
to  cry,  as  after  dogs ;  to  call  to  by  name  or 
by  the  word  halloo. 

Country  folks  hallooed  and  hooted  after  me. 

Sidney. 

Halloo  (hal-lbO,  v.t.  \.  To  encourage  with 
shouts. 

Old  John  halloos  his  hounds  again.  Prior. 

2.  To  chase  with  shouts. 

If  I  fly,  Marcius, 
Halloo  me  like  a  hare.  Shak. 

3.  To  call  or  shout  to. 

AVhen  we  have  found  the  king,  he  that  first  fights 
on  him,  halloo  the  other.  Shal:. 

Halloo  (hal-lbO,  n.  A  cry  uttered  to  attract 
attention,  or  for  the  purpose  of  incitement; 
a  shout. 

Some  far  off  halloo  breaks  the  silent  air.  Milton. 
Hallow  (lialTo),  u [A.  Sax.  hdlgian,  geh&l- 
gian,  to  hallow,  from  h'lUig,  holy.  See  Holy.] 

1.  To  make  holy;  to  consecrate;  to  set  apart 
for  holy  or  religious  use. 

Hallow  the  sabbath  day,  to  do  no  work  therein. 

Jer.  xvii.  22. 

2.  To  reverence;  to  honour  as  sacred. 

HalloToed  be  thy  name.         Lords  Prayer. 

Hallow-e'en,  HaUow-even  fhai'io-en,  hal'- 

16-ev-n),  ?i.  The  eve  or  vigil  of  All-Hallows 
or  All-Saints.  In  Scotland,  the  evening  is 
frequently  celebrated  by  meetings  of  young 
people,  when  various  mystical  ceremonies 
are  performed  with  the  view  of  determining 
future  husbands  and  wives. 

Hallow-fair  (hal'lo-far),  n.  A  market  held 
in  Novemlier.    [Scotch.  1 

Hallowmas  (hal'lo-mas),  n.  [A.  Sax.  halig, 
holy,  and  incesse,  the  mass,  and  also  a  feast, 
a  festival.]  The  feast  of  All-Souls;  the  time 
about  All-Saints'  and  All-Souls'  Day,  the 
former  being  the  1st  of  November,  and  the 
latter  the  2d. 

Hallowtide  (hal'lo  tid),  n.  Same  as  AU- 
Hallowtlde. 

Hallucinatet  (hal-lii'sin-at),  v.i.  [L.  hallu- 
cinor,  hallucinatus,  to  wander  in  mind,  to 
talk  idly,  to  dream.]  To  stumble  or  blun- 
der. 

Hallucination  (hal-lu'sin-a"shon),  n.  [L. 
halluainatio,  from  Iialliicinor,  to  wander  in 
mind,  to  talk  idly,  to  dream.]  1.  A  mere 
dream  or  fancy;  a  delusion;  a  mistake. 

This  must  have  been  the  halhtciimtixtn  of  the  tran- 
scriber, who  probably  mistook  the  dash  of  the  I  for 
a  T.  Addison. 

2.  In  med.  a  morbid  condition  of  the  brain 
or  nerves,  in  which  perception  of  objects 
or  sensations  takes  place  when  no  im- 
pression has  been  made  on  the  organs  of 
the  special  sense ;  the  object  or  sensation 
thus  erroneously  perceived ;  an  imaginary  [ 


or  mistaken  idea  attending  on  or  giving 
evidence  of  insanity. 

Hallucination  or  delusion  almost  always,  if  not 
always,  depends  on  disorder  of  the  brain,  but  is  not 
an  index  of  insanity,  unless  the  patient  believes  in 
the  existence  of  the  subject  of  the  hallucination. 

Ditnglison. 

Hallucinator  Oial-lu'sin-at-er),  n.  One  who 
acts  under  hallucinations ;  a  blunderer. 
North  Brit.  liev. 

Hallucinatory  (hal-lu'sin-a-to-ri),  a.  Par- 
taking of  hallucination. 

Halluf  (hal'luf),  n.  The  Abyssinian  name  of 
a  wild  member  of  the  ]iig  family,  of  the 
genus  PhacocliEcrus.  Called  also  the  Ethi- 
opian Wild-hoar,  or  the  Abyssinian  Plia- 
cochcere. 

Hallux  (hal'luks),  n.  [L.  hallcx  or  allex,  the 
thumb  or  great  toe.]  The  innermost  of  the 
five  digits  which  normally  compose  the  hind 
foot  of  a  vertebrate  animal;  a  person's  great 
toe;  the  hind  toe  of  a  bird. 

Halm  (ham),  n.  [A.  Sax.  halm,  healm;  comp. 
G.  D.  Sw.  and  Dan.  halm.  Cog.  L.  calamus, 
Gr.  Icalamos,  stalk,  stem,  as  of  a  grass  or 
reed.]    Straw;  stems;  haulm. 

Halmalille  (hal'ma-lil),  n.  A  Ceylonese 
tree  of  the  genus  Berrya  (£.  amomilla) 
and  nat.  order  Tiliacea;,  closely  allied  to  the 
linden  or  lime  tree  of  Europe,  and  highly 
esteemed  for  house  and  boat  building,  and 
for  many  other  purposes. 

Halmaturus  (hal-ma-tii'rus),  n.  [Gr.  halma, 
hahnatos,  a  spring,  a  leap,  a  bound,  and 
oura ,  a  tail.  ]  A  genus  of  marsupials  belong- 
ing to  the  kangaroo  family.  These  animals 
are  natives  of  Australia,  are  shy,  and  very 
fleet,  and  are  only  distinguished  from  the 
true  kangaroo  (llacropus)  by  having  the 
muzzle  naked.  The  male  of  H.  Parryi 
measures  6  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail.  H.  ualahatus  is  the  wliallabee  of 
Australia. 

Halmote,  t  Halitnotet  (hal'mot,  hal'i-mot), 

n.  [A.  Sax.  halle-gemot,  a  meeting  of  the 
hall]  The  old  name  for  a  court,  which  is 
now  called  a  Court-baron. 
Halo  (lia'lo),  n.  [L.  halos,  genit.  and  acc. 
halo,  a  halo,  from  Gr.  halos,  a  circular 
threshing-floor,  and  hence  the  disk  of  the 
sun,  a  halo.]  1.  A  luminous  ring  or  circle, 
either  white  or  coloured,  appearing  round 
the  sun  or  moon.  Sometimes  one  only  ap- 
pears, and  sometimes  several  concentric 
circles  appear  at  the  same  time;  when  the 
circles  are  of  small  diameter  they  are  usually 
called  coronce.  Halos  are  at  times  accom- 
panied with  other  phenomena,  such  as  par- 
helia, or  mock-suns;  paraselence,  or  mock- 
moons,  and  variously  arranged  white  bands, 
crosses,  or  arcs.  All  these  appearances  are 
believed  to  be  the  result  of  certain  modifi- 
cations which  light  undergoes  by  reflection, 
refraction,  dispersion,  diffraction,  and  in- 
terference when  it  falls  upon  the  crystals 
of  ice,  the  rain-drops,  or  the  minute  par- 
ticles that  constitute  fog  and  clouds. — 2.  Ap- 
plied to  any  circle  of  liglit,  as  to  the  'glories' 
surrounding  the  heads  of  saints. — 3.  A  col- 
oured circle  round  the  nipple  ;  an  areola.— 
4.  Pig.  an  ideal  glory  investing  an  object, 
due  to  the  object  being  viewed  through  the 
medium  of  feeling  or  sentiment. 

A  halo  of  romance  surrounded  America  in  these 
days.  It  was  the  India  of  the  reigns  of  the  first 
Georges.  Scotsntan  newspaper. 

Halo  (ha'lo),  v.i.    To  form  itself  into  halo. 

His  gray  hairs 
Curled  life-like  to  the  fire 
That  haloed  round  his  brow.  Sonthey. 

Halo  (ha'lo),  v.  t.    To  surround  with  a  halo. 

Haloed  Oia'lod),  a.    Surrounded  by  a  halo. 

Halogenous  (hal-oj'en-us),  a.  Having  the 
natui  e  of  halogens ;  generating  saline  com- 
pounds. 

Halogens,  Halogenia  Qial'o-jenz,  hal-o-je'- 

ni-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  hals,  salt,  and  gennao,  to 
produce.  ]  In  chcm.  the  name  formerly  given 
by  some  chemists  to  those  substances  which 
form  compounds  of  a  saline  nature  by  their 
union  with  metals,  namely,  chlorine,  iodine, 
bromine,  and  fluorine,  to  which  cyanogen 
was  added  as  a  compound  halogen. 
Haloid  (hal'oid),  a.  [Gr.  hals,  sea-salt,  and 
eidos,  resemblance.]  In  chem.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  all  those  compounds  which  consist 
of  a  metal,  and  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
cyanogen ,  or  fluorine.  The  \  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  haloid  salts,  because  in  con- 
stitution they  are  all  similar  to  sea-salt;  and 
the  term  halogenous  is  ap|ilied  to  chlorine 
and  those  elements  by  which  haloid  salts  are 
generated. 

Haloid  (hal'oid),  n.    A  haloid  salt. 
Halonia  (ha-lb'ni-a),  n.    A  genus  of  fossil 
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trees,  apparently  intermediate  between  the 
conifers  and  lycopods. 

Halophytes  (ha'lo-tits),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  hah, 
kalos,  the  sea,  salt,  and  phyton,  a  plant.]  A 
class  of  saltworts  which  inhabit  salt  marshes, 
and  by  combustion  yield  barilla,  as  Salsola, 
Salicornia,  and  C'henopodium. 

Haloragese,  Halorageacese  (ha-lor-a'je-e, 

ha'lor-a'je-a"se-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  hals,  halos,  the 
sea,  and  rax,  ragos,  a  berry.]  A  nat.  order 
of  calycitloral  exogenous  plants,  containing 
a  few  genera  of  perennial  (rarely  annual) 
terrestrial  or  aquatic  herbs  or  shrubs.  They 
are  mostly  obscure  weeds,  natives  of  ponds 
or  moist  places  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  order  is  represented  in  Britain  by  the 
mare's  tail  (Hippuris  vulgaris)  and  water- 
milfoil  (Myriophyllum). 
Haloscope  (ha'lo-skop),  n.  [Halo  (which 
see),  and  (_ir.  sicopeo,  to  see.]  An  instrument 
invented  liy  il.  Beauvais,  which  exhibits  all 
the  phenomena  connected  with  halos,  par- 
helia, and  the  like. 

Halosel  (hal'6-sel),  n.    A  haloid  salt. 

Halpe.t  pret.  of /lei;?.    Helped.  Chaucer. 

Hals,  Halset  (hals),  n.  [A.  Sax.  kals.  heals; 
comp.  Goth.  D.  Dan.  Sw.  and  G.  hah,  the 
neck  or  throat.  Cog.  with  L.  colluni.  the 
neck.]   The  neck  or  throat.  [Provincial.] 

Many  a  truer  man  than  he  hase  hanged  up  by  tlie 
Jm/se.  Bp.  Still. 

Halset  (hals),  n.  One  of  the  holes  at  the 
head  of  a  ship  through  which  the  cable 
goes :  now  written  Hawse  (which  see). 

Halset  (hals),  v.t.  [The  Icel.  heilsa,  Sw. 
halsa,  Dan.  hilse,  to  say  hail  to  one,  to  wish 
one  health,  to  salute  (see  H.ilL),  suits  the 
meaning  better  than  the  A.  Sax.  hAlsian, 
(from  Kill,  safe,  sound,  whole),  which  means 
to  adjure  or  beseech— a  meaning  probably 
impressed  on  it  through  the  intluence  of  the 
A.  Sax.  halsian.  See  the  next  word.]  To 
greet;  to  salute.  Chaucer. 

Halset  (hals),  V.  t.  [In  the  first  meaning  from 
A.  Sax.  halsian,  healsian,  from  hals,  heals, 
the  throat;  in  the  second  meaning  may  be 
the  A.  Sax.  halsian;  see  preceding  word.] 

1.  To  embrace  round  the  throat  or  neck. 

Each  other  kissed  glad 
And  lovely  halst.  Spenser. 

2.  To  beseech;  to  adjure. 

Halset  (hals),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  haulser,  Fr.  hansser, 
to  heave,  to  lift  up,  from  L.L.  altiare,  from 
L.  alius,  high.]   To  hoist. 

He  .  .  .  /talsed  up  his  sa\\s.  Grnftoyt. 

Halseningt  (hal'sen-ing),  a.  Sounding 
harshly  in  the  throat  or  tongue.  Carew. 

Halser  (ha'ser),  n.  A  large  rope  of  a  size 
between  the  cable  and  the  tow-line;  a  haw- 
ser.   See  Hawsee. 

Halt  (halt ),  V. i.  [ A.  Sax.  healtian,  to  be 
lame,  healt,  lame;  comp.  Icel.  haltr,  halltr, 
Dan.  Sw.  halt,  Goth,  halts,  lame,  Dan.  and 
Sw.  halte,  to  limp  :  the  connection  with  A. 
Sax.  healdcn,  G.  halten,  to  hold,  is  doubtful. 
Probably  cog.  with  L.  claudus,  lame.]  1.  To 
limp;  to  be  lame. 

The  king  would  have  given  unto  him  Judith,  the 
widowe  of  Earle  Waltheoftis,  but  shee  refused  him 
because  that  he  halted  on  tlie  one  legge.  Stoiu. 

1.  To  stop  in  walking ;  to  cease  to  advance ; 
to  stop  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  on  a 
march,  as  a  body  of  troops.  ~3.  To  stand  in 
doubt  whether  to  proceed  or  what  to  do;  to 
hesitate;  to  linger;  to  loiter. 

Till  halting  vengeance  overtook  our  age.  Dryden. 
How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions? 

I  Ki.  xviii.  21. 

4.  To  fail  or  come  short;  to  be  defective,  as 
in  connection  of  ideas  or  the  like ;  to  be 
faulty  in  measure  or  versification ;  as,  a 
halting  simile;  a  halting  sonnet. 

Spenser  himself  affects  the  obsolete. 

And  Sidney's  verse  halts  ill  on  Roman  feet.  Pope. 

Halt  (halt),  V.t.  To  stop;  to  cause  to  cease 
marching;  as,  the  general  halted  his  troops 
for  refreshment. 

Halt  (halt),  a.  [A.  Sax,  healt,  lame.  Seethe 
verb.]  Lame;  not  able  to  walk  without 
limping. 

Bring  hiiher  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and 
the  blind.  Luke  xiv.  2r. 

Halt  (halt),  n.  1.  A  stopping;  a  stop  in 
walking  or  marching;  as,  the  troops  made  a 
halt  at  the  bridge.— 2.  The  act  of  limping; 
lameness;  as,  to  have  a  halt  in  one's  gait. 

Halt.t    Holds;  held.  Chaucer. 

Halter  (halt'cr),  7i.  One  who  halts  or  limps. 

Halter  (halt'ur),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hcelfter,  head- 
stall, noose;  comp.  D.  L.G.  and  G.  halfter, 
O.H.G.  tialft ra,  halaftra,  D.  also  Iialster,\viU\ 
similar  n.eanings.  The  origin  is  doubtful. 
But  for  the  presence  of  the  /  it  would  be 


easily  derived  from  A.  Sax.  healdan,  G.  hal- 
ten, to  hold.]  1.  A  rope,  cord,  or  strap, 
forming  a  headstall  or  noose  for  leading  or 
contining  a  horse  or  other  animal.— 2.  A  rope 
specially  intended  for  hanging  malefactors. 

No  man  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw. 

With  good  opinion  of  the  law,  Trumbull. 

Halter  (halt'er),  v.  t.  To  put  a  halter  on;  to 
bind,  catch,  or  fasten  with  a  halter ;  as,  to 
halter  a  horse. 

Halteres  (hal-te'rez),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  halteres, 
weights  held  in  the  hands  to  give  an  impetus 
in  leaping,  from  hallomai,  to  leap.]  The 
poisers  or  balancers  of  insects;  the  aborted 
second  pair  of  wings. 

Haltermant  (hal'ter-man),  n.  A  hangman. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  man  to  good,  for 
halternieti  and  ballct-niakers  were  not  better  set 
a-worke  this  many  a  iL.y.   Bundle  of  New  Wit,  1638. 

Haltersackt  (lial'trr-sak),  n.  A  term  of  re- 
proach eiiuivalent  to  Hang-dog. 

If  he  were  my  son,  i  would  liang  him  up  by  the 
heels,  and  flea  him,  and  salt  him,  whoreson  hftlter- 
sack !  Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Haltica  (hal'ti-ka),  n.  [Gr.  haltikos,  good  at 
leaping,  from  hallomai,  to  leap.]  A  genus 
of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  family  Chry- 
somelina?,  popularly  known  as  flea-beetles. 
The  turnip-llea  (//.  neinoruui),  whose  larva; 
are  sometimes  so  destructive  to  the  turnip 
crops,  furnishes  an  example.  They  have 
thickened  femora  to  their  hind  legs,  and 
jump,  hence  their  scientific  and  popular 
names. 

Halticidse  (hal-tis'i-de),  n.  pi.  [See  Hal- 
tica.] The  flea-beetles,  a  family  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  now  usually  included  under 
the  Chrysomelida;,  destructive  to  crucifer- 
ous plants,  and  of  which  the  genus  Haltica 
is  the  type.    See  HALTICA. 

Haltingly  (halt'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  halting 
manner;  with  limping;  slowly. 

Haltlo  (hal'ti-o),  n.  In  Lapland  myth,  one 
of  the  guardian  spirits  of  Mount  Niemi. 

From  this  height  (Niemi)  we  had  opportunity  seve- 
ral times  to  see  those  vapours  rise  from  the  lake, 
wliich  the  people  of  the  country  call  Haltios,  and 
which  they  deem  to  be  the  guardian  spirits  of  the 
mountain.  Maupertuis. 

Hal'Vanner  (lial'van-er),  n.  In  mining,  a 
miner  who  dresses  and  washes  the  impurities 
from  halvans. 

Halvans  (hal'vanz).  n.  pi.  In  mining,  ores 
not  sufficiently  rich  or  too  impure  to  be 
offered  for  sale,  but  sometimes  sold  when 
washed  and  freed  from  impurities. 

Hal'Ve  (hav),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  halved;  ppr. 
halving.  [From 
half.]  1.  To  di- 
vide into  two 
equal  parts;  as, 
to  halve  an 
apple.  —  2.  To 
join  as  timbers 
by  lapping  or 
letting  into 
each  other.  The 
top  fig.  repre- 
sents the  simple 
lap  -  joint,  and 
the  lower  one 
the  common 
halving. 

Hal'Ved  (havd),  a.  In  hot.  appearing  as  if 
one  side  or  one  half  were  cut  away;  dimi- 
diate; hemispherical. 

Halve-net,  Haave-net  (hav'net),  n.  [Icel. 
hdfr,  a  kind  of  net  for  herring  fishing.]  A 
standing-net,  placed  within  water-mark  to 
prevent  the  fishes  from  returning  with  the 
tide.  [Scotch.] 

Hal'Ves  (hiivz),  n.  pi.  of  half. 

Haly  (ha'li),  (I.    Holy.  [Scotch.] 

Halyard  (hal'yard),  n.  [Hale  or  haul,  and 
yard.]  Naut.  a  rope  or  tackle  for  hoisting 
and  lowering  sails,  yards,  gaffs,  &c.  Writ- 
ten also  Halliard. 

Halymotet  (iia'li-mot),  it.  [Haly,  A.  Sax. 
hdlig,  holy,  and  mote,  A.  Sax.  gemdt,  a  meet- 
ing, ]  A  holy  or  ecclesiastical  coui't. 

Halysites  (hal'i-sits),  n.  pi.  [Gr,  habjsis,  a 
chain,]  A  fossil  genus  of  coral  of  the  family 
Favositidce,  peculiar  to  the  palajozoic  strata. 
Called  also  Catenip07-a and  Chain-pore  Coral. 

Ham  (ham),  [A.  Sax.  hum,  a  house,  home, 
village,  town,]  A  common  element  in  Eng- 
lish place-names,  as  Bucking/iam,  Notting- 
ham,  Wrentham,  Durham,  &c.  Hamlet  is 
a  diminutive. 

Ham  (ham),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ham,  hamm;  D, 
ham;  G,  hamme,  a  ham.  Cog.  Gr,  kampto, 
to  bend ;  W,  Ir,  and  Gael,  earn,  crooked, 
bent  ]  1,  The  inner  or  hind  part  of  the 
knee;  the  inner  angle  of  the  joint  which 
unites  the  thigh  and  the  leg  of  an  animal; 


Halving  (in  joinery). 


the  thigh  of  any  animal.— 2.  The  thigh  of 
an  animal,  particularly  of  a  hog,  salted  and 
cured ;  the  thigh  of  a  hog  salted  and  dried 
in  smoke. 

Ham  (ham),  v.  t.  To  make  into  ham ;  to  cui-e 
meat,  as  beef,  pork,  &c.,  by  salting  and 
drying  in  smoke. 

Hamadryad  (ham'a-dri-ad),  n.  pi.  Hama- 
dryads, Hamadryades  ( ham'a-dri-adz, 
ham-a-dri'ad-ez),  [Gr.  hamadryas,  from 
hama,  together,  and  drys,  a  tree,  a  nymph 
whose  life  was  bound  up  with  that  of  some 
tree.]  In  Greek  and  Roman  antiq.  a  wood- 
nymph,  feigned  to  live  and  die  with  the 
tree  to  which  she  was  attached. 

The  common  opinion  concerning  the  nymphs, 
whom  the  ancients  called  hamadryads,  is  more  to 
the  honour  of  trees  than  anything  yet  mentioned. 
It  was  thought  that  the  fate  of  these  nymphs  had  so 
near  a  dependence  on  some  trees,  more  especially 
oaks,  that  they  lived  and  died  together.  Spectator. 

Hamadryas  (ham'a-dri-as),  n.  A  dog-faced 
ape  {Cynoceplialus  hamadryas),  a  native  of 
Abyssinia. 

Hamal  (lia'mal),  «.  A  porter  in  Constan- 
tinople, The  hamals  carry  immense  weights 
between  them,  suspended  on  poles  sup- 
ported on  their  shoulders, 

Hamamelidaceee  (ha-ma-me'li-da"se-e),  n. 
pi.  [Gr,  hamainrlts,  hamamelidos,  a  tree 
with  fruit  like  the  pear.]  Witch-hazels, 
a  small  natural  order  of  epigynous  exo- 
genous plants  of  Lindley's  umbellal  alli- 
ance, much  diffused  but  none  European. 
They  consist  of  small  trees  or  shrubs,  vary- 
ing in  height  fi'om  6  to  30  feet.  Tliey  have 
alternate,  stipulate,  feather-veined  leaves, 
and  small  axillary  unisexual  flowers,  and 
are  allied  on  the  one  hand  to  Bruniacete 
and  on  the  other  to  Cornace^, 

Hamarthritis  (ham -ar-thri 'tis),  n.  [Gr. 
hwma,  at  once,  and  arthritis,  gout,  from 
artliron,  a  joint,]  In  med.  universal  gout, 
or  gout  in  all  the  joints. 

Hamate  (ha'mat),  a.  [L,  hamatus,  hooked, 
from /i«j)i?(.s,  a  hook.]   Hooked;  entangled. 

Hamated  (ha'mat-ed),  a.  Hooked  or  set 
with  hooks, 

Hamblet  (hamTjl),  v.t.  [A,  Sax,  hamelan, 
to  hamstring,  from  ham.]  1,  To  hamstring. 
2.  To  render  dogs  unfit  for  hunting  by  cut- 
ting out  the  lialls  of  the  feet. 

Hamburg-lake  (ham'berg-lak),  n.  A  cochi- 
neal pigment  of  a  purplish  colour,  inclining 
to  crimson, 

Hamburg-white  (ham 'berg-whit),  n.  A 
pigment  composed  of  two  parts  of  barytes 
and  one  of  white-lead, 

Ham-curer  (ham'kur-er),  n.  One  who  cures 
meat,  as  beef,  pork,  &o.,  by  salting  and 
drying. 

Hame  (ham),  n.  [Comp.  D.  haam,  same 
meaning.]  One  of  two  curved  pieces  of 
wood  or  metal  in  the  harness  of  a  draught 
horse,  to  which  the  traces  are  fastened,  and 
which  lie  upon  the  collar  or  have  pads  at- 
tached to  them  fitting  the  horse's  neck. 

Hame  (ham),  Ji.  Home.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch,] 

Hame  iham),  Ji.  A  rare  form  of  haulm,  a 
stalk  of  grain. 

Hamel,t«.t,  [See  H amble,]  To  hamstring; 
to  cut  off.  Chaucer. 

Hamel  (ham'el),  ?i.  The  name  for  the  bright 
star  K  in  the  constellation  Aries, 

Hamely  (hani'li),  a.  Homely;  familiar. 
[Scotch,] 

Hamers.t   For  Hammers.  Chaucer. 

Hamesucken  (ham'suk-n),  n.  [A,  Sax,  ?idm, 
home,  and  seean,  secean,  to  seek.  Comp. 
Icel.  heimsokn,  an  attack  on  one's  house;  G. 
heimsuchen,  to  ravage.]  In  Scots  law,  the 
offence  of  feloniously  beating  or  assaulting  a 
person  in  his  own  house  or  dwelling-place, 

Hamiform  (ha'mi-form),  a.  [L,  harmis,  a 
hook,  and /or»»n,  form.]  In  zool.  curved  at 
the  extremity,  so  as  to  resemble  a  hook. 

Hamiltonia  (bam-il-ton'i-a),  n.  [In  honour 
of  11  r.  Ha  in  iltiin  of  Philadelphia,  an  eminent 
botanist,]  A  genus  of  North  American  and 
East  Indian  plants,  nat.  order  Cinchonacea;. 
The  species  are  shrubs  with  fragrant  flowers, 
which  have  a  fimnel-shaped  corolla.  They 
are  cultivated  in  stoves, 

Hamite  Oiam'it).  n.  [From  L,  hamus,  a 
hook,  ]  A  genus  of  fossil  cephalopods,  allied 
to  the  Ammonites:  so  named  from  the  shell 
being  hooked  or  bent  on  itself,  instead  of 
being  spiral.  They  are  peculiar  to  the  chalk 
or  greensand. 

Hamitic  (ham-it'ik),  a.  Relating  to  Ham 
or  his  descendants ;  specifically,  appellative 
of  a  class  of  African  tongues,  comprising  the 
ancient  Hieroglyphic  language,  Coptic,  the 
Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian,  the  Libyan  or  Ber- 


ch,  cAain;     th,  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  ^o;  hjob; 
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ber,  and  the  Hottentot  groups.  The  alli- 
ances of  tliis  class  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
tinctly ascertained. 

Hamkin  (liam'khi),  n.    A  pudding  made  of 

a  slioulder  of  mutton. 
Hamlet  (ham'let),  n.    [Dim.  of  A.  Sax.  ham, 

home.]   A  small  village;  a  little  cluster  of 

houses  in  the  country. 

The  country  wasted  and  tlie  hamlets  burned. 

Drydeil. 

Hamleted  Oi^im'let-ed),  a.  Accustomed  to 
a  liamlet,  or  to  a  country  lite. 

He  is  properly  and  pitiedly  to  be  counted  alone 
that  is  iliiterate.and  unactively  lives  }iarnl£led  in  some 
untravelled  village  of  the  duller  country.  Feltham. 

Hammel  (ham'mel),  n.  A  small  shed  and 
yanl  useil  for  sheltering  fattening  cattle. 
See  Hemmel. 

Hammer  (ham'mer),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hainor; 
comp.  D.  hauler,  G.  and  Dan.  hammer,  Icel. 
hamarr,  O.H.G.  hamar.  In  Icel.  and  A.  Sax. 
tlie  word  also  means  a  rock,  and  the  term 
may  have  been  originally  applied  to  a  stone 
implement  for  striking  with.  ]  1.  An  instru- 
ment for  driving  nails,  beating  metals,  and 
the  like,  consisting  usually  of  an  iron  head, 
fixed  crosswise  to  a  handle.  —  2.  Something 
which  in  form  or  action  resembles  the  com- 
mon hammer;  as,  (a)  the  part  of  a  clock 
which  strikes  upon  the  bell  to  indicate  the 
hour;  the  striker.  (6)  One  of  the  small 
padded  mallets  by  which  tlie  strings  of  a 
piano  are  struck,  (c)  That  part  in  tlie  lock 
of  a  gun,  rifle,  which  when  the  trigger 
is  pulled  falls  witli  a  smart  blow,  and  causes 
the  explosion  of  the  detonating  sul)stance 
in  connection  with  tlie  powder.  (In  the  old 
fiint-lock  it  was  a  piece  of  steel  covering  the 
pan  and  struck  by  the  flint.)  (d)  In  nnat. 
the  malleus  or  outermost  of  the  four  small 
bones  of  the  ear. — 3.  Fig.  anything  destruc- 
tive. 

Tliat  renowned  pillar  of  truth,  and  hnmjfier  of 
heresies,  St.  Augustine.  Hakcwill. 

— To  bring  to  the  hammer,  to  sell  by  auction, 
from  the  auctioneer  using  a  small  liaiiinier 
to  knock  down  the  goods  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Hammer  (liani'mer),  v.t.  1.  To  beat  with  a 
hammer;  as,  to  hammer  iron  or  steel.— 

2.  To  form  or  forge  with  a  hammer;  to  shape 
by  beating. 

Some  )tarni>Ler  helmets  for  the  fighting  field. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  work  in  the  mind;  to  contrive  by  in- 
tellectual labour ;  to  excogitate :  usually 
with  out;  as,  to  hammer  out  a  scheme. 

who  was  hammering  out  a  penny  dialogue. 

Jeffrey. 

Hammer  Oi'in'mer),  v.t.  l.  To  strike  any- 
thing lepeatedly,  as  with  a  hammer.— 2.  To 
work;  to  be  busy;  to  labour  in  contrivance. 

Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that, 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hamvierin^. 

Shak. 

2.  To  be  working  or  in  agitation;  to  keep  up 
an  excited  state  of  feeling. 

Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand; 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head. 

Shak. 

Hammerable  (liam'mer-a-bl),  a.  That  may 
Ije  shaped  by  a  liamnier;  malleable.  Sher- 
itwod. 

Hammer-axe  (ham'mer-ax),  n.  A  tool  con- 
sisting of  a  hammer  and  axe  combined  on 
one  liandle. 

Hammer-ljeam  (ham'mer-bem),  71.  A  short 
beam  attached  to  the  foot  of  a  principal 


-beam  Roof,  Westminster  Hall. 


rafter  in  a  roof,  in  the  place  of  the  tie-beam. 
Hammer-beams  are  used  in  pairs,  and  pro- 
ject from  the  wall,  extending  less  than  half 


way  across  the  apartments.  The  hammer- 
beam  is  generally  supported  by  a  rib  rising 
up  from  a  corbel  below;  and  in  its  turn 
forms  the  support  of  another  rib,  constitut- 
ing witli  that  springing  from  the  opposite 
hammer-beam  anarcli.  Althougli  occupying 
the  place  of  a  tie  in  the  rooting,  it  does  not 
act  as  a  tie;  it  is  essentially  a  lever,  as  will 
be  obvious  on  an  examination  of  the  figure, 
which  is  a  representation  of  the  roof  of 
Westminster  Hall.  Here  the  inner  end  of 
the  hammer-beam  A  receives  the  weixfht  of 
the  upper  portion  of  tlie  roof,  wnich  is 
balanced  by  the  pressure  of  the  principal  at 
its  outer  end. 

Hammer-Cloth  (ham'mer-kloth),  n.  The 
cloth  which  covers  the  driver's  seat  in  some 
kinds  of  carriages:  so  called  perhaps  from 
the  old  practice  of  carrying  a  hammer,  nails, 
&c.,  in  a  little  pocket  hid  by  this  cloth,  or 
rather,  as  Skeat  explains  it,  from  D.  hemel 
and  E.  cloth,  hemel  meaning  the  top  or  cover 
of  a  coach,  also  lieaven  (  =  G.  himmel). 

Hammer  -  dressed  ( ham'mer -drest),  a. 
Dressed  or  prepared  with  a  Iianinier;  espe- 
cially applied  to  a  building-stone  which  has 
been  dressed  with  a  pointed  hammer  or 
pick. 

Hammerer  (ham'mer-Sr),  n.  One  who  works 

with  a  hammer. 

Hammer-fish  (ham'mer-flsh),  n.  A  rapa- 
cious fish  of  the  family  Squalidie  or  sharks, 
the  balance-fish,  Zygcena  vulgaris,  Z.  mal- 
leus, or  Spliyrna  zygcena;  called  also  Ham- 
mer-headed Shark,  from  the  shape  of  its 
head,  which  resembles  a  double-headed 
hammer.  Written  also  Hammer-head.  See 
Shark. 

Hammer-harden Oiani'mer-har-dn),  v.t.  To 
harden,  as  a  metal,  by  hammering  in  the 
cold  state. 

Hammer-head  (ham'mer-hed),  n.  1,  The 
piece  of  iron  which  forms  the  head  of  a 
hammer. — 2.  Same  as  Hammer-fish. 

Hammer-headed  (ham'mSr-hed-ed),  a. 
Having  a  head  like  a  hammer.  See  Ham- 
mer-fish. 

Hammerman  Oiam'mSr-man),  n.  One  who 
beats  or  works  with  a  hammer;  specifically, 
in  Scotland,  a  smith,  or  worker  in  metal. 

Hammer-oyster  (hani'mer-ois-ter),  n.  Mal- 
leus vulgaris,  a  bivalve  shell-flsh  found  in 
the  West  Indies,  resembling  the  pearl-oyster 
when  young,  liut  when  mature  resembling 
the  form  of  a  liammer. 

Hamraochrysos  (ham-mo-kri'sos),  n.  [Gr. 
hammos,  sand,  and  chrysos,  gold.]  An  old 
term  for  a  variety  of  sandstone  having 
spangles  of  gold  colour  interspersed  in  it. 

Hammock  (ham'mok),  n.  [Sp.  hamaea; 
Pg.  maca.    A  word  of  Indian  origin.  Co- 


Sailor's  Hammock  suspended  by  hooks. 

Iambus,  in  the  Narrative  of  his  first  Voyage, 
says : — '  A  great  many  Indians  in  canoes 
came  to  the  ship  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
bartering  their  cotton,  and  hamacas  or  nets 
in  which  they  sleep.']  A  kind  of  hanging 
bed,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  usually 
canvas,  oi-  netting,  about  0  feet  long  and 
3  feet  wide,  gathered  at  the  ends  and  sus- 
pended by  cords  and  hooks.  It  very  com- 
monly forms  a  bed,  or  a  receptacle  for  a 
bed,  on  board  of  ships. 
Hammock  -  racks,  Hammock  -  battens 
(ham'mok-raks,  liam'mok-liat-tnz), )!.  Cleats 
or  battens  from  which  the  hammocks  are 
suspended. 

Hamous,  Hamose  (ha'mus,  ha'mos),  a.  [L. 
hamus,  a  hook.  Cog.  Celt.  cam.  crooked.] 
In  hot.  hooked;  having  the  end  hooked  or 
curved. 

Hamper  (ham'per),  n.  [Contr.  from  hana- 
2Jer  (which  see).]  A  kind  of  rude  basket  or 
wicker-work  receptacle,  generally  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  chiefly  used  as  a  case  for 
packing  articles  in. 

Hamper  t  (ham'per),  n.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  A 
fetter  or  some  instrument  that  shackles. 
Shacklockes,  hampers,  gyves,  and  chains. 

Sir  T.  Brtrjujie. 

2.  Naxht.  a  collective  name  for  things  which, 
though  necessary  to  the  equipment  of  a 
ship,  are  in  the  way  in  time  of  service. 
Hamper  (ham'per),  v.  t.  [Perhaps  a  nasalized 


Hamster  [Cricetus  -vulgaris 
or  frumeiitarius). 


form  corresponding  to  D.  haperen,  to  stam- 
mer, falter,  stick  fast.  Comp.  Sc.  hamp,  to 
stammer,  to  halt  in  walking;  hamfise  or 
hamphis,  to  hamper,  to  hemiii";  Goth. hamfs, 
hanfs,  mutilated;  G.  humpeln,  hiinipeln^ to 
limp.]  1.  To  shackle;  to  entangle;  to  im- 
pede in  motion  or  progress,  or  to  render 
progress  difficult  to ;  to  perplex ;  to  em- 
barrass; to  encumber. 

A  lion  hampered  in  a  net.  /.'Estrange. 
They  hamper  and  entangle  our  souls,  and  hinder 
their  flight  upward.  Tillotson. 

2.  To  derange  or  put  out  of  working  order, 
as  a  piece  of  mechanism. 

I  hampered  the  lock  of  tlie  library  door. 

Life  of  a  Ln'er. 

Hamper  (ham'per),  v.  t.  To  put  mto  a  ham- 
per. 

Hamshackle  (ham'shak-l),  [Ham  and 
shackle  (which  see).]  To  fasten  the  head  of 
a  horse  or  cow  to  one  of  its  forelegs  to  pre- 
vent it  from  running  away  or  wandering  too 
far;  hence,  to  curb,  to  restrain. 
Hamster  (ham'ster),  n.  [G.  hamster,  O.H.G. 
haiiiisfrn,  ha)iiastro,  a  lianister.]  A  genus 
of  rodent  burrowing  quadrupeds  (Cricetus) 
of  the  rat  family 
(Murida;),  and  re- 
sembling the  true 
rats  in  their  denti- 
tion, but  differing 
in  Iiaviiig  short 
hairy  tails  as  well 
as  cheek-pouches, 
in  which  they  con- 
vey grain,  peas, 
acorns,  etc. ,  to  their  winter  residence.  The 
common  hamster  of  the  north  of  Europe 
and  Asia  (C.  vulgaris  or  frumentariiis)  is 
of  the  size  of  the  water-rat,  but  is  of  a 
browner  colour,  and  its  belly  and  legs  are 
yellow.  In  its  burrow,  which  consists  of 
several  compartments— one, lined  with  straw 
or  hay,  being  reserved  for  sleeping— it  stores 
as  much  as  CO  lbs.  of  corn  or  1  cwt.  of  beans 
as  provision  for  the  milder  months  of  winter, 
hybernating  during  the  colder  months.  It 
is  carnivorous  as  well  as  graminivorous. 
The  hamster  is  not  known  in  Britain,  l)ut  is 
common  in  Germany  and  Poland. 
Hamstring  (ham'string),  n.  [Ham  and 
string.]  The  tendon  or  one  of  the  tendons 
of  the  ham. 
Hamstring  (ham'string),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
hamstrung  or  hamstringed;  ppr.  hamstring- 
ing. To  cut  the  tendons  of  the  Iiam,  and 
thus  to  lame  or  disable. 

He  defended  himself  desperately,  and  would  have 
cut  his  way  through  them,  had  they  not  hajuslriJiged 
his  horse.  Alacaulay. 

Hamular  Oiani'ii-ler),  a.  [See  Hamulus.] 
Hooklike;  hooked. 

Hamulose  (ham'u-los),  a.  [See  Hamulus.] 
In  hot.  covered  with  little  hooks,  or  having 
a  little  hook  at  the  end. 

Hamulus  (ham'u-lus),  n.  [L.,  a  little  hook, 
dim.  of  hamus,  a  hook.]  A  little  hook;  as 
(a)  in  anat.  the  hooklike  jiortion  of  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  or 
any  similar  object.  (6)  In  hot.  a  kind  of 
hooked  bristle  found  in  the  flower  of  Un- 
cinia. 

Han.t   An  old  plural  and  inf.  of  ftfliTC. 

Han  (hail),  n.  The  name  given  to  the  Chin- 
ese dynasty  founded  by  Kau-tsu,  and  last- 
ing from  B.C.  206  to  A.D.  220.  It  is  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  dynasties  of  China,  and 
with  it  commences  the  modern  history  of 
that  empire. 

Hanapt  (han'ap),  n.  [See  HANAPER.]  A 
rich  silver  or  golden  goblet  or  tankard  for- 
merly used  on  state  occasions. 

Hanaper  (ha'na-per),  ?i.  [L.L.  hanaperium, 
a  large  vessel,  properly  a  receptacle  for 
cups,  hence  for  any  valuables,  from  L.L. 


Hanaper  used  for  1^ 


hanapus,  anapus,  a  vessel,  a  cup,  Fr.  hanap, 
a  drinking-bowl,  a  word  of  Teutonic  origin; 
coinp.  O.il.G.  hnap,  hnepf,  G.  napf,  A.  Sax. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  f^U;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abitne;     y.  Sc.  tey. 
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hncep,  a  goblet,  a  bowl.]  1.  A  kind  of  basket 
used  in  early  days  by  the  kings  of  England 
for  holding  and  carrying  with  tiieiu  their 
money  as  tliey  journeyed  from  place  to  place ; 
the  king's  treasury.  The  clerk  or  warden 
of  the  hanaper  was  an  officer  who  received 
the  fees  due  to  the  king  for  seals  of  cliar- 
ters,  patents,  commissions,  and  writs.  There 
was  also  an  officer  who  was  controller 
of  the  hanaper.  This  word  therefore  an- 
swered to  the  modern  exchequer.  —Hanaper- 
office,  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  so  called 
because  all  writs  regarding  the  public  were 
once  kept  in  a  hanaper  (in  hamperid).  those 
concerning  the  crown  in  a  little  sack  or 
bag.  The  act  5  and  6  Vict.  ciii.  transferred 
the  duties  of  the  hanaper-office  to  other 
officials. 

Tills  charge  they  laid  to  John  Hales,  clerk  of  the 
hanaper,  a  good  and  publick  spirited  man,  and  one 
of  those  coininissioners.  Strype. 
2.t  A  hamper.  Holland. 
Hance.t  Hauncet  (bans).    For  Enhance 
See  Enhance. 

Hance  (bans), «.  [A  fovm  oi  haunch.]  1.  In 
arch,  a  term  sometimes  used  as  synonymous 
with  haunch  (whicli  see),  by  older  writer.s 
more  especially  applied  to  (a)  the  lower 
part,  above  the  springing,  of  three  and  four 
centred  arches,  (b)  A  small  arch  by  which 
a  straight  lintel  is  sometimes  united  to  its 
jaml)  or  impost.  Written  also  Jlanse.  - 
2.  pi,  Naut.  falls  of  the  fife-rails  placed  on 
balufsters  on  the  poop  and  quarter-deck 
down  to  the  gangivay. 

Hanell  (hancli),  n.  In  arch,  same  as  Ilaunch. 

Hanchinol  (han'shin-ol),  n.  The  JIe.\ican 
name  for  Ileiiiiia  salicifolia,  a  plant  of  the 
nat.  order  LythracetE,  which  is  a  powerful 
sudorific  and  diuretic,  and  is  mucli  in  repute 
as  a  cure  for  venereal  diseases.  See  Heimia. 

Hand  (liand),  11.  [Common,  in  forms  varying 
but  little  from  the  English,  to  all  the  Teu- 
tonic tongues.  Probably  allied  to  Goth. 
hinthan.  to  capture;  O.Fris.  handa,  hcnda, 
to  take;  E.  hend,  hcnt,  to  seize,  hent,  seized; 
perhaps  also  hunt,  hound.  Handsel,  handy, 
handsome  are  derivatives.]  1.  In  man,  the 
extremity  of  the  arm,  consisting  of  the  palm 
and  fingers,  connected  with  the  arm  at  the 
wrist;  tlie  part  witli  which  we  hold  and  use 
any  instrument.  Tliat  which  constitutes  a 
hand,  properly  speaking,  is  the  power  of 
opposing  the  thumb  to  the  other  fingers 
either  singly  or  in  combination.    The  hand 


Skeleton  of  Human  Hand  and  Wrist. 

1,  Scaphoid  bone.  2,  Semilunar  bone.  3,  Cunei- 
form bone.  4,  Pisiform  bone.  5,  Os  trapezium. 
6,  Os  trapezoides.  7.  Os  magnum.  8,  Unciform 
bone.  9,  Metacarpal  bones  of  thumb  and  fingers. 
10.  First  row  of  phalanges  of  thumb  and  fingers, 
ir,  Second  row  of  phalanges  of  fingers.  12,  Third 
row  of  phalanges  of  thumb  and  fingers. 

of  man  alone  exemplifies  this  condition,  that 
of  the  apes  and  monkeys  being  able  to  imi- 
tate but  feebly  the  opposition  of  tlie  thumb 
and  the  fingers.  The  liuman  hand  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-seven  bones,  namely,  the 
eigiit  bones  of  tlie  carpus  or  wrist,  tlie  five 
bones  of  the  metacarpus  forming  the  palm, 
and  tlie  fourteen  bones  or  phalanges  of  tlie 
fingers.  Of  tliese  phalanges  the  thumb  has 
but  two,  all  the  other  digits  having  three 
eacli. — 2.  A  member  of  certain  of  the  lower 
animals  resembling  in  use  or  structure  the 
human  hand;  as,  one  of  tlie  four  extremities 
of  an  ape,  one  of  the  fore-paws  of  a  siiuirrel; 
in  falconry,  the  foot  of  a  hawk ;  in  tlie 
manage,  the  fore-foot  of  a  horse. — 3.  A  mea- 
sure of  4  inches;  a  palm:  applied  chiefly  to 
horses;  as,  a  horse  14  hands  high. — 4.  Side  ; 
part;  direction,  either  right  or  left ;  as,  on 
the  one  hand  or  the  other;  this  is  admitted 
on  all  hands,  that  is,  on  all  sides  or  by  all 
parties. — .S.  Performance;  iiandiwork;  worlf- 
manship;  that  is,  the  effect  for  the  cause,  the 
hand  being  the  instrument  of  action. 

Arborets  and  flowers 
Imborder'd  on  each  bank,  the  hand  of  Hve.  Milton. 


6.  Power  of  performance;  skill. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a  very  fine  hand  on  the  violin. 

Addixon. 

7.  Jlanner  of  acting  or  performance;  mode 
of  procedure. 

As  her  majesty  hath  received  great  profit,  so  may 
she,  by  a  moderate  hand,  from  time  to  time  reap  the 
like.  Bacon. 

8.  Agency;  part  in  performing  or  executing; 
as,  punish  every  man  who  had  a  hand  in 
the  mischief. 

The  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  by  the  hand 
of  his  servant  Ahijah  the  prophet.       i  Ki.  xiv.  i8. 

Let  it  therefore  be  required  on  both  parts,  at  the 
Itands  of  the  clergy,  to  be  in  meanness  of  estate  like 
the  apostles.  Hooker. 

9.  Possession;  power;  as,  the  estate  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  owner. 

Sacraments  serve  as  the  moral  instruments  of 
God  .  .  .  ,  the  use  whereof  is  in  our  hayids,  the  effect 
in  his.  Hooker. 

10.  In  card-playing,  (a)  the  cards  held  by  a 
single  player,  (i)  One  of  the  players,  the 
elder  hand  being  the  player  sitting  next 
after  the  dealer  in  the  ortler  in  wliich  the 
cards  are  dealt,  (c)  A  game  at  cards,  (d)  A 
single  round  at  a  game,  in  wliicli  all  the 
cards  dealt  at  one  time  are  played.  '  The 
odd  trick  at  tlie  conclusion  of  a  hand.' 
Dickens. 

A  saint  in  heaven  would  grieve  to  see  such  hand 
Cut  up  by  one  who  will  not  understand.  Crabhe. 

11.  As  much  as  may  be  held  in  the  hand; 
specifically,  («)  five  of  any  article  of  sale ; 
as,  five  oranges  or  five  herrings  make  a 
hand;  (0)  with  tobacco-growers,  a  bundle  or 
head  of  tobacco  leaves  tied  together,  with- 
out the  stem  being  stripped. — 12.  That 
which  performs  the  office  of  the  hand  or  of 
a  finger  in  pointing;  as,  the  hands  of  a 
clock. — 13.  A  person:  so  used  by  itself  mostly 
as  applied  to  persons  employed  on  board 
sliip  or  in  manufactories,  but  more  widely 
in  such  phrases  as,  a  good  hand  at  a  speech; 
a  poor  hand  at  an  explanation,  in  which 
tliere  is  a  reference  to  some  special  faculty 
or  ability  ascribed  or  denied  to  a  person, 
and  in  one  or  two  other  phrases,  such  as,  a 
cool  hand,  a  person  not  easily  abashed  or 
deprived  of  liis  self-possession;  an  old  hand, 
a  person  of  long  experience,  an  astute  fel- 
low.— 14.  Style  of  penmanship ;  as,  a  good 
hand;  a  bad  hand;  a  fine  hand.— 15.  t  Terms; 
conditions;  rate;  price.  ' Bought  at  a  dear 
hand.'  Bacon.— At  hand,  (a)  near;  either 
present  and  within  reacli  or  not  far  distant. 
(b)  Near  in  time;  not  distant. 

The  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand.  2  Thes.  ii.  2. 

— At  or  in  any  hand,  on  any  account;  at 
any  rate;  at  all  events;  at  no  hand,  on  no 
account. 

Hark  you,  sir;  I'll  have  them  fairly  bound : 
All  books  of  love;  see  that  at  any  hand.  Shak. 
O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not  the  humour 
of  his  design:  let  him  fetch  off  his  drum  in  any  hajid. 

Shak. 

Accept  the  mystery,  but  at  710  hand  wrest  it  by 
pride  or  ignorance.  Jer.  Taylor. 

— At  first  hand,  from  the  producer,  or  new; 
at  second  hand,  or  simply  second  hand,  from 
an  intermediate  purchaser,  or  old  or  used; 
as,  these  goods  were  bouglit  at  first  hand; 
this  book  was  obtained  second  hand. — At 
the  hand  or  hands  of.  See  above  under 
meaning  8. — By  hand,  with  the  hands,  in 
distinction  from  the  instrumentality  of 
tools,  engines,  or  animals ;  as,  to  weed  a 
garden  by  hand;  to  lift,  draw,  or  carry  by 
hand.— For  one's  own  hand,  on  one's  own 
account;  for  one's  self ;  without  regard  to 
others ;  as,  he  fought  like  Harry  of  the 
Wynd/or  his  own  hand. 

For  each 

But  sought  to  rule Jor  his  OTun  self  and  hand. 

Tennyson. 

— From  hand  to  hand,  from  one  person  to 
another.  —  In  hand,  (a)  present  payment, 
in  respect  to  tlie  receiver. 

Receiving  tfi  hand  one  year's  tribute.  Kiiolles. 
(b)  In  the  state  of  preparation  or  execu- 
tion.   'We  have  sport  in  hand.'  Shak. 
— Of  all  hands, \  in  any  event. 

"We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  born, 
Therefore,  (i/ all  hands,  we  must  be  forsworn. 

Shak. 

—Off  hand,  without  delay,  hesitation,  or 
diiticulty;  inimediatelv;  dexterously;  with- 
out previous  preparation.— 0#  one's  hands, 
done  ;  ended.  —  Of  his  hands,  an  expression 
used  in  Shakspere's  time  in  such  phrases 
as,  a  tall  man  of  his  handu;  a  proper  fellow 
of  his  hands;  and  probably  equivalent  to 
with  hii  hands,  tall  having  meant  at  that 
time  not  only  what  we  now  mean  by  it,  but 
also  strong,  sturdy,  able.  Schmidt  com- 
pares the  expression  'ein  belt  ze  sinen  han-  | 


den'  (a  hero  at  liis  hands)  in  the  'Nibelunge 
Not.' — On  hand,  in  jiresent  jiossession;  as, 
he  has  a  supply  of  goods  mi  hand.— On  one's 
hands,  under  one's  care  or  management;  as 
a  bm-den  upon  one. 

Jupiter  had  a  farm  on  his  hands.  L'Estrange. 
His  wife  came  itpon  my  hands.  Fielding: 

— Out  of  hand,  (a)  at  once;  directly;  with- 
out delay  or  hesitation. 

"What  have  you  done  to  your  step-dame? 

Come,  tell  me  ont  of  hand.  Old  ballad. 

(h)  Off  one's  hands;  done;  ended;  as,  'Were 
these  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand.'  Shale. 
— To  his  hand,  to  my  hand,  &c. ,  in  readiness; 
already  prepared;  ready  to  be  received. 

The  work  is  made  to  his  Jlands.  Locke. 

—  Under  his  hand,  under  her  hand,  &c., 
with  the  proper  writing  or  signature  of  the 
name.  Tliis  deed  is  executed  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  owner.— //(Did  in  and 
o"f,t  th-e  name  of  an  old  game  prohibited 
by  a  statute  of  Edward  IV. 's  reign.— //and 
in  hand,  witli  hands  mutually  clasped ; 
hence,  in  union;  conjointly;  unitedly. 

Enoch  and  Annie  sitting  hand-in-hand.  Tennyson. 

— Hand  over  hand,  by  passing  the  hands 
alternately  one  before  or  above  another;  as, 
to  climb  hand  over  hand;  also,  rapidly;  as, 
to  come  up  with  a  chase  hand  over  hand: 
used  by  seamen. — Hand  oxer  head,  negli- 
gently ;  rashly ;  without  seeing  what  one 
does.  [Rare.]  —  Hand  to  hand,  in  close 
union;  close  fight. — Hand  to  mouth.  To 
live  from  hand  to  mouth  is  to  obtain  food 
and  other  necessaries  as  want  requires, 
without  making  previous  provision  or  hav- 
ing an  abundant  previous  supply. — Hands 
off!  keep  off;  forbear;  refrain  from  blows. 
— A  cool  hand.  See  aliove  under  meaning 
13. — A  heavy  hand,  severity  or  oppression. 
— A  light  hand,  gentleness;  moderation. — 
An  old  hand.  See  above  under  meaning  13. 
— A  slack  hand,  idleness;  carelessness. — A 
strict  hand,  severe  discipline;  rigorous 
government.— CTcfm  hands,  innocence;  free- 
dom from  guilt. — Heavy  on  hand,  difficult 
to  manage:  an  expression  jiroperly  belong- 
ing to  the  manage. 

Poor  Bella,  how  heavy  on  hand  she  will  find  him. 

Lawreiice. 

—Hot  at  hand,^  same  as  Heavy  onhand.  See 
above. 

But  hollow  men.  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle. 

Shak. 

— Light  in  hand,  easy  to  manage.  See  above. 
Heavy  on  hand. — To  a.ik  the  hand  of,  to  ask 
in  marriage.— To  be  hand  and  glove  with, 
to  be  intimate  and  familiar,  as  friends  or 
associates. — To  be  on  the  mending  hand,  to 
be  improving  in  health;  to  be  recovering. — 
To  bear  a  hand  {naut?),  to  give  assistance 
quickly;  to  hasten. — To  bear  in  hand,i  to 
keep  in  expectation  or  dependence;  to  de- 
lude with  false  hopes  and  pretences. 

A  rascally  yea  forsooth  knave,  to  dear  a  gentle- 
man in  hand,  and  then  stand  upon  security.  Shak. 

— To  bind  or  tie  hand  and  foot,  to  bind 
firmly;  to  attach  so  as  to  be  inseparable;  to 
restrain  completely. 

He  thought  of  the  dreadful  nature  of  his  existence, 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  dead  woman,  and  tor- 
mented by  a  demon  in  her  shape.  Dickens. 

—  To  change  hands,to  change  sides;  to  change 
owners. — To  come  to  hand,  to  be  received; 
to  come  witliin  one's  reach. — To  get  hand,\ 
to  gain  influence. 

Flattery,  the  dang'rous  nurse  of  vice. 
Got  hand  upon  his  youth.  Daniel. 

—  Give  me  your  hands,  support  me  with 
your  applause:  clap  your  hands  in  approval. 
Shak. — To  give  the  hand  of,  to  give  a  woman 
in  marriage. — To  have  a  hand  in,  to  be  con- 
cerned in ;  to  have  a  part  or  concern  in 
doing;  to  have  an  agency  in. — To  have  one's 
hands  full,  to  be  fully  occupied;  to  have  a 
great  deal  to  do.— To  hold  hand  with,^  to 
hold  one's  own  with;  to  vie  with;  to  equal. 

She  in  beauty,  education,  blood. 
Holds  hajid  with  any  princess  in  the  world.  Shak. 

—To  lay  hands  on,  (a)  to  seize;  (6)  to  assault. 
—Laying  on  of  hands,  a  ceremony  used  in 
consecrating  one  to  office.— To  lend  a  hand, 
to  give  assistance. — To  make  a  hand,\  to 
profit;  to  gain  an  advantage. 

The  French  king,  supposing  to  make  his  handhy 
those  rude  ravages  in  England,  broke  off  his  treaty 
of  peace,  and  proclaimed  hostility. 

Sir  J.  Hayward. 

— To  pour  water  on  the  hands,  in  the  Bible, 
is  to  serve  or  minister  to.  2  Ki.  iii.  11. — To 
put  forth  the  hand  against,  in  the  Bible,  to 
use  violence  against;  to  kill.    2  Sam.  xviii. 


ch,  cTiain;     ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  i?o;  j.job; 


ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing';     'fH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  jcig;  wh,  whig;   zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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12.  —  To  •put  one's  hand  to  a  neighbour's 
goods,  in  the  Bible,  to  steal  them.  Ex,  xxii. 
8. — To  put  the  last  hand  or  finishing  hand 
to,  to  complete ;  to  perfect ;  to  make  the 
last  corrections  or  give  the  final  polish.— To 
set  the  hand  to,  to  engage  in ;  to  undertake. 

That  t]ie  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee,  in  all  thou 
seiCest  thine  hand  to.  Deut.  xxiii.  20. 

— To  shake  hands,  to  clasp  the  right  hand 
mutually  (with  or  without  a  shake),  as  a 
greeting  or  in  token  of  friendship  or  re- 
conciliation.—  To  strike  hands,  to  make  a 
contract  or  to  become  surety  for  another's 
debt  or  good  behaviour.  Prov.  xvii.  18. 
— To  take  by  the  hand,  to  take  under  one's 
protection. — To  take  in  hand,  to  attempt; 
to  undertake.  Luke  i.  1.  Also,  to  seize  and 
deal  with.— To  wash  one's  hands  of,  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with;  to  renounce  all 
connection  with  or  interest  in. 
Hand  (hand),  v.t.  1.  To  give  or  transmit 
with  the  hand ;  as,  hand  nie  a  book.— 2.  To 
lead,  guide,  and  lift  with  the  hand;  to  con- 
duct. 

Angels  did  hajtd^^r  up,  who  ne.\t  God  dwell. 

Do?t)ie. 

3.  t  To  manage  with  the  hand  or  hands. 

I  bless  my  chain,  I  hand  my  oar. 

Nor  think  on  all  I  left  on  shore.  Prior. 

4.  t  To  seize;  to  lay  hands  on. 

Let  him  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eyes, 
First  hand  me  ;  on  mine  own  accord,  I'm  off. 

Shak. 

5.  Naut.  to  furl,  as  a  sail— 6.  t  To  pledge  by 
the  hand ;  to  handfast. 

If  any  two  be  but  once  /landed  in  the  church,  and 
have  tasted  in  any  sort  the  nuptial  bed.  Milton. 

— To  hand  down,  to  transmit  in  succession, 
as  from  father  to  son,  or  from  predecessor 
to  successor;  as,  idXAe&axehandeddownirom 
age  to  age. 

Handt  (hand),  v.i.    To  go  hand  in  hand ;  to 

co-operate. 
Let  but  my  power  and  means  hajtd  with  my  will. 

Alassins^er. 

Hand  (liand),  a.  Belonging  to  or  used  by 
the  hand :  much  used  in  composition  for 
that  which  is  manageable  or  wrought  by  the 
hand;  as,  hand-havtovt ,  hand-\>e\\,  hand- 
loom,  hand-sa.\v,  &c.  Anciently,  when  pre- 
fixed to  names  of  animals,  it  signified  tame 
or  pet;  as,  a  hand-wolf,  a  tame  wolf. 

Thou^jh  I  am  tame,  and  bred  up  with  my  wrongfs. 
Which  are  my  foster-brothers,  I  may  leap, 
Like  a  hat/d.woU,  into  my  natural  wildness, 
And  do  an  outrage.  Beau,  dr  Ft. 

Hand-ball  (hand'bal),  n.  A  game  with  a 
ball. 

Handbarrow  (hand'ba-ro),  n.  A  kind  of 
litter  or  stretcher,  sometimes  flat,  some- 
times trougli-shajjed,  with  handles  at  each 
end,  carried  between  two  persons. 

Handbasket  (hand'bas-ket),  n.  A  small  or 
portable  basket. 

Handbell  (hand'bel),  n.  A  small  bell  rung 
by  the  hand,  as  opposed  to  one  with  bell- 
ropes;  a  table-bell. 

Hand-bill  (hand'bil),  n.  An  instrument  for 
pruning_  trees. 

Hand-bill  (hand'bil),  n.  A  loose  printed 
paper  or  sheet  to  be  circulated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  some  public  announcement. 

Handblow  (hand'blo),  n.  A  blow  or  stroke 
with  tlie  hand. 

Hand-book  (hand'buk),  n.  A  small  book  or 
treatise  such  as  may  be  easily  held  in  the 
hand ;  a  manual  or  compendium ;  a  guide- 
book for  travellers. 

Hand-brace  Oiand'bras),  n.  A  boring-tool, 
consisting  of  a  cranked  spindle,  at  one  end 
of  which  a  broad  head  or  breastplate  is 
attached  by  a  swivel,  so  that  it  may  remain 
stationary  while  the  crank  is  turned,  the 
other  end  having  a  socket  into  which  a  drill 
can  be  fixed.  Weale. 

Hand-breadth  (hand'bredth),  n.  A  space 
equal  to  tlie  breadth  of  the  hand ;  a  palm. 
Ex.  XXV.  25. 

The  Eastern  people  determined  their  hajid-dreadth 
by  the  breadth  of  barleycorns,  six  making  a  digit, 
and  twenty-four  a  hand's  breadth.  Arbuthnot. 

Hand-car  (hand'kar),  n.    A  hand  cart  or 

carriage.    [United  States.] 
Hand-cart  (hand'kart),  n.  A  cart  drawn  or 

puslied  by  hand. 

Hand-cloth (liand'kloth),n.  Ahandkerchief. 
Hand-craft  (hand'kraft),  n.    Same  as  Han- 
dicraft. 

Hand-craftsman  (hand'krafts-man),  n.  A 
handicraftsman.  Swift. 

Handcuff  (hand'kuf),  n.  [A.  Sax.  handcops 
—  hand,  the  hand,  cosp,  cops,  a  fetter.]  A 
manacle  or  fastening  for  the  hand,  consist- 
ing of  an  iron  ring  round  the  wrist,  usually 


connected  by  a  short  chain  with  one  on  the 
other  wrist. 
Handcuff  (hand'kuf),  u «.    To  manacle;  to 
confine  the  hands  with,  or  as  firmly  as  with 
handcuffs. 

If  he  cannot  carry  an  ox,  like  Milo,  he  will  not,  like 
Milo,  be  hajtdcujffed  in  the  oak  by  attempting  to  rend 
it.  Hay. 

Hand-director  (hand'di-rekt-6r),  n.  An  in- 
strument designed  to  assist  a  player  of  the 
piano  to  acquire  a  good  position  of  the  hands 
and  arms;  a  hand-guide. 

Hand-drop  (hand'drop),  n.  A  popular  term 
for  paralysis  of  the  hand,  produced  by  the 
action  of  lead. 

Handed  (hand'ed),  a.  1.  With  hands  joined. 

Into  their  inmost  bower,  handed  they  went.  Mitton. 

2.  Having  a  hand  possessed  of  any  peculiar 
property ;  used  especially  in  composition 
with  qualifying  words ;  as,  right-Aajtrfed, 
\&i\.-hanAed,  empty-handed,  fuU.-ha7ided,  &c. 

What  false  Italian, 
As  poisonous  tongued  as  handed,  hath  prevailed. 

Shak. 

Hander  (hand'er),  n.  One  who  hands  or 
transmits ;  a  conveyer  in  succession.  Dry- 
den. 

Handfastt  (hand'fast),  ti.  1.  Hold;  custody; 
power  of  confining  or  keeping. 

If  that  shepherd  is  not  in  hand-/ast,  let  him  fly. 

Shai. 

2.  Gripe;  grasp;  hold  upon. 

Should  leave  the  handfast  that  he  had  of  grace. 
To  fall  into  a  woman's  easy  arms.       Beaic.  &■  Ft. 

Handfastt  (hand'fast),  a.  Fast  Ijy  contract; 
betrothed,  or  united  as  if  by  betrothal. 

A  virgine  made  handfast  to  Christ.  Bale. 

Handfastt  (hand'fast),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  hand- 
fcestan,  to  pledge  one's  hand.]  1.  To  pledge; 
to  betroth;  to  bind. 

If  a  damsel  that  is  a  virgin  be  hajidfasted  to  any 
man  (betrothed,  present  version). 

Deut.  xxii.  23.    Coverdale's  TraJis. 

2,  To  join  together  solemnly  by  the  hand ; 
to  complete  the  ceremony  of  marriage. 
'That  handfasted  the  married  couple.'  B. 
Jojison. — 3.  To  oblige  by  duty;  to  bind. 

We  list  not  to  hatidfast  ourselves  to  God  Almighty, 
to  make  ourselves  over  to  him  by  present  deed  of 
gift ;  but  would  fain,  forsooth,  bequeath  ourselves  to 
him  a  legacy  in  our  last  will  and  testament. 

Abp.  Bancroft. 

Handfast  Oiand'fast),  v.i.  To  live  together 
a  year  and  a  day  in  conditional  marriage. 

Handfastly t  (hand'fast-li),  adv.  By  means 
of  handfasting;  in  a  solemnly-pledged  man- 
ner. Holinshed. 

Hand-fetter  (hand'fet-ter),  n.  A  fetter  for 
the  hand;  a  manacle. 

Hand-fish  (hand'fish),  n.   See  Cheironec- 

TES. 

Hand-footed  Oif^nd'fnt-ed),  a.  Having  feet 
formed  like  human  hands;  chiropodoos. 

Handful  (hand'ful),  n.  pi.  Handfuls  (liand'- 
fulz).  1.  As  much  as  the  hand  will  grasp 
or  contain. — 2.  As  much  as  the  arms  will 
embrace.— 3.t  A  palm;  four  inches. 

Broke  his  thigh  bone  about  an  handful  above  the 
knee.  Clarendon. 

4.  A  small  quantity  or  number;  as,  a  hand- 
ful of  men.  —5.  As  much  as  can  be  done ; 
full  employment. 

Being  in  possession  of  the  town,  they  had  their 
handful  to  defend  themselves  from  firing.  Raleigh. 

The  phrase  now  used  is  to  have  the  hands 
full. 

Hand-gallop  (hand'gal-lup),  n.  A  slow  and 
easy  gallop,  in  which  the  hand  presses  the 
bridle  to  hinder  increase  of  speed. 

Ovid,  with  all  his  sweetness,  has  as  little  variety  of 
numbers  and  sound  as  he ;  he  is  always  upon  a  hand- 
gallop,  and  his  verse  runs  upon  carpet  ground. 

Dryden. 

Hand-gear  (hand'ger),  n.  In  a  steam-engine, 
the  mechanism  used  for  working  the  valves 
by  hand  ;  the  starting-gear. 

Hand-glass  (hand'glas),  n.  In  hort.  a  glass 
used  for  placing  over,  protecting,  and  for- 
warding plants. 

Hand-grenade  (hand'gren-ad),  n.  A  gren- 
ade to  be  tlirown  by  the  hand.  See  Gren- 
ade. 

Handgripe  (hand'gnp),  n.  A  gripe  or  seiz- 
ure and  pressure  with  the  hand. 

Handgritht  (hand'grilH),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hand- 
grith — hand,  hand,  and  grith,  peace.]  In 
law,  peace  or  protection  granted  by  the  king 
under  his  own  hand. 

Hand-guide  (hand'gid),  n.  Same  as  Sand- 
director. 

Hand-gun  (hand'gun),  n.  A  gun  wielded 
by  the  hand. 

Hand-hole  (hand'hol),  n.  In  steam-boilers, 
a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  water  space. 


to  admit  of  the  hand  being  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  the  boiler,  &c. 

Hand-liook  (liand'hok),  ?i.  An  instrument 
used  by  smiths  in  twisting  bars  of  iron. 

Handicap  (han'di-kap),  n.  [Probably  a  con- 
traction of  hand  in  the  cap,  the  allusion 
being  to  drawing  a  lot  out  of  a  cap,  from 
the  fairness  of  botli  principles.]  1.  Inracing, 
an  allowance  of  a  certain  amount  of  time  or 
distance  to  the  inferior  competitors  in  a 
race  to  bring  all  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an 
equality,  or  the  extra  weight  imposed  upon 
the  superior  competitors  with  the  same  ob- 
ject. The  former  mode  is  usually  adopted 
in  races  between  pedestrians,  the  latter  in 
horse-racing.  The  amount  of  the  handicap 
is  generally  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the 
performance  of  the  competitors  in  pievious 
contests ;  and  in  horse-racing  regard  is  had 
also  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  horses.  The 
principle  is  applied  in  other  contests  of 
agility  or  skill;  thus,  in  draughts,  a  superior 
player  is  handicapped  if  he  play  an  inferior 
with  eleven  men  to  his  twelve. — 2.  A  race 
in  which  the  supposed  superiority  of  certain 
competitors  is  counterbalanced  by  addi- 
tional penalties  of  weight  imposed  on  them 
to  carry,  or  the  inferiority  of  others  is  com- 
pensated by  a  certain  amount  of  time  or 
distance  granted  them  in  starting;  as,  the 
Ebor  haridicap;  the  Newmarket  handicap. 
3.  An  old  game  at  cards  not  unlike  loo. 

Handicap  (han'di-kap),  v.t.  pret.  and  pp. 
handicapped;  ppr.  handicapphig.  To  ar- 
range, as  the  competitors  or  the  mode  of 
competing  in  a  contest,  by  allowing  some 
advantage  to  an  inferior  competitor,  or  im- 
posing some  penalty  on  a  superior,  so  as  to 
bring  them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an 
equality;  as,  to  handicap  a  player;  to  handi- 
cap a  race  or  a  game. 

Handicap  (han'di-kap),  a.  A  term  applied 
to  a  contest  in  which  the  competitors  are 
handicapped;  as,  s,  handicap  race. 

Handicapper  (han'di-kap-er),  n.  One  who 
handicaps. 

Handicraft  (hand'i-kraft),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hand- 
gecrceft.  Comp.  handiwork.  ]  1.  Manual 
occupation;  work  performed  by  the  hand.— 
2.  A  man  who  obtains  his  living  by  manual 
labour;  one  skilled  in  some  mechanical  art. 
[Rare.] 

The  nurseries  of  children  of  ordinary  gentlemen 
and  liayLdicrafts  are  managed  in  the  same  manner. 

Sivift. 

Handicraft  (hand'i-kraft),  a.  Belonging  to 
a  trade  that  requires  art  and  manual  labour. 

Handicraftsman  (hand'i-krafts-man),ri.  A 
man  skilled  or  employed  in  manual  occupa- 
tion; an  artisan;  a  manufacturer. 

HandiC'Ufr(hand'i-kuf),  n.  Same  as  Handy- 
cuff. 

Handily  (hand'i-li),  adv.  In  a  handy  manner. 

Handiness  (hand'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  handy. 

Ungraceful  attitudes  and  actions,  and  a  certain 
\ei\.-handiness  (if  I  may  use  that  word)  loudly  pro- 
claim low  education,  and  low  company.  Chesterfield. 

Hand-in-hand  (hand'in-hand),  adv.  With 
hand  joined  in  hand ;  hence,  with  concert 
of  action;  in  cordial  union. 

Handi'work  (hand'i-werk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hand- 
geioem-c,  from  hand,  the  hand,  and  geweorc 
=  weorc,  work.  Comp.  handicraft]  Work 
done  by  the  hands;  hence,  any  work. 

Handkerchert  (hand'ker-cher),  n.  Hand- 
kerchief. 'He  showed  me  your  handker- 
eher.'  Shak. 

Handkerchief  (hand'ker-chef),  n.  [Hand 
and  kerchief.  See  Kerchief.  ]  1.  A  piece 
of  cloth,  usually  silk,  linen,  or  cotton,  car- 
ried about  the  person  for  the  purpose  of 
wiping  the  face  or  hands  as  occasion  requires. 
2.  A  neckcloth;  a  neckerchief. 

Hand-language t  (hand'lang-gwaj),  n.  The 
art  of  conversing  by  the  hands ;  certain 
movements  of  the  hands  or  fingers  by  which 
ideas  are  conveyed,  employed  chiefly  by  or 
in  conversing  with  mutes.    See  Deafness, 

Handle  (han'dl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  handled; 
ppr.  handling.  [A.  Sax.  handlian,  to  handle, 
a  kind  of  freq.  from  hand.  Comp.  manage, 
from  L.  manus,  the  hand.]  1.  To  touch;  to 
feel  with  the  hand;  to  bring  the  hand  or 
hands  in  frequent  contact  with. 

The  bodies  we  daily  handle  .  .  .  hinder  the  ap- 
proach of  the  parts  of  our  hands  that  press  the[n. 

Locke. 

The  hardness  of  the  winters  (in  Flanders)  forces 
the  breeders  there  to  house  and  handle  their  colts 
six  months  every  year.  Temple. 

2.  To  manage;  to  ply;  to  wield. 

That  fellow  handles  a  bow  like  a  crow-keeper. 

Shak. 

3.  To  treat;  to  deal  with,  as  a  person  or  a 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;    y,  Sc.  fey. 
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topic;  to  use  well  or  ill;  to  discourse  on ;  to 
discuss ;  as,  tlie  author  handled  the  subject 
with  address. 

How  wert  thou  handled  t  Shak, 
You  shall  see  how  I  will  handle  her.  Shak. 
I  did  in  the  bei^inning  separate  divine  testimonie 
from  human  ;  which  method  I  have  pursued,  and  so 
handled  them  both  apart.  Bacon. 

Handle  (h^f'f'l).  handel,  from 

hand  ]  1.  That  part  of  a  thing  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  grasped  by  the  liand  in  using 
or  moving  the  thing,  as  the  haft  of  a  sword, 
the  bail  of  a  kettle,  the  knob  of  a  door,  the 
lug  on  a  trunk,  ttc— 2.  That  of  which  use  is 
made ;  the  instrument  of  effecting  a  pur- 
pose: said  of  a  person  or  thing. 

They  overturned  him  in  all  his  interests  by  the 
sure  but  fatal  handle  of  his  own  i^ood  nature.  Sont/i. 

— To  give  a  handle,  to  furnish  an  occasion. 
—A  handle  to  one's  name,  a  title.  [CoUoq.] 
Handle  (lian'dl),  v.  i.  To  use  the  hands ;  to 
feel  with  the  hands;  to  work  or  act  by  means 
of  tlie  hands. 

They  have  hands,  but  they  handle  not.    Ps.  cxv.  7. 

Handleable  (han'dl-a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
handled.  Sherwood. 

Hand-lead  (haml'led),  n.  Naut.  the  lead 
which  is  used  for  sounding  in  rivers,  har- 
bours, or  slioal-water,  and  which  is  much 
smaller  tlian  the  dee;i-sea  lead.    See  Lead. 

Handler  (lian'dl-er),  11.    One  who  handles. 

Handless  (hand'les),  a.  1.  Without  a  hand 
or  hands.— 2.  [Scotch.]  Awkward. 

Hand-line  (hand'lin),  n.  A  small  line  used 
in  fishing  from  boats  at  sea. 

Handling  (han'dl-ing),  n.  1.  A  touching  or 
using  by  tlie  hand;  a  treating  in  discussion; 
dealing;  action. — 2.  In  painting,  manage- 
ment of  the  pencil. 

Handloom  (hand'lbm),  n.  A  weaver's  loom 
workeil  by  tlie  liand,  as  distinguislied  from 
a  powcy-lonni. 

Hand-made  (hand'miid),  a.  Manufactured 
by  tlie  hand  and  not  by  a  machine;  as,,  hand- 
made paper. 

Handmaid,Handmaiden(hand'mad,hand'- 

mad-n),  n.    A  maid  that  waits  at  hand ;  a 

female  servant  or  attendant. 
Hand-makingt  (liand'miik-ing),  n.  The  act 

of  pilfering;  theft.  Latimer. 
Hand-mallet  (hand'mal-let),  n.    A  mallet 

or  wooden  hammer  with  a  handle. 
Handmill  (liand'mil),  n.  A  mill  for  grinding 


grain,  pepper,  coffee,  &c.,  moved  by  the 
hand,  in  opposition  to  one  driven  by  steam, 
water,  &c. 

Hand-organ  (li^irid'or-gan),  n.  A  portable 
or  liarrel  organ,  played  by  means  of  a  cylin- 
der set  with  pins  or  staples,  and  turned  by 
the  hand. 

Hand-paper  (hand'pil-per),  n.  A  particular 
sort  of  paper  well  known  in  the  Record  Office, 
and  so  called  from  its  water-mark  (SW  *), 
which  goes  back  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
Breioer. 

Hand-plant  (hand'plant),  n.  [Hand  and 
plant,  from  the  appearance  of  the  stamens.] 
Tlie  Cheirostemon  platanoides,  a  singular 
Mexican  tree  of  the  order  Sterculiacese,  that 
produces  a  flower,  the  stamens  of  which  are 
so  arranged  as  to  present  an  appearance 
somewhat  like  that  of  tlie  human  hand.  See 
Cheirostemon. 

Hand-press  (hand'pres),  n.  A  press  worked 
by  tlie  liancl,  in  opposition  to  one  moved  by 
steam-power,  &c. 

Hand-pump  (liand'pump),  n.  In  locomotive 
engines,  *he  pump  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
fire-bo.\,  worked  by  a  hand-lever  when  the 
engine  has  to  stand  with  steam  up.  This 
pump  has  now  lieen  superseded  by  injectors, 
&c. ,  driven  by  the  macliinery  of  the  loco- 
motive. 

Hand-rackle  (liand'rak-1),  a.  Rash  in  strik- 
ing; hasty.  [Scotch.] 

Handrail,  Handrailing  (hand'ral,  hand- 

ral'lng),  n.  A  rail  or  railing  to  hold  by;  as, 
(a)  in  a  stair  a  rail  raised  upon  slender  posts, 
called  balusters,  to  prevent  persons  falling 
down  the  well-hole,  as  also  to  assist  tliem 
in  ascending  and  descending.  (6)  In  a  loco- 


motive engine,  the  railing  along  the  sides 
to  protect  persons  when  passing  to  the  front. 
Hand-ruff  (hand'ruf),  n.  The  original  term 
for  the  ruftle. 

Hand-sail  (hand'sal),  n.  A  sail  managed 
by  the  hand. 

The  seamen  will  neither  stand  to  their  hand-sails, 
nor  suffer  the  pilot  to  steer.  Temple. 

Hand-sale  (hand'siil),  n.  A  sale  made  or 
confirmed  by  mutual  shaking  of  hands. 

Handsaw  (hand'sa),  n.  A  saw  to  be  used 
with  tlie  hand.  In  the  proverb,  '  not  to 
know  a  hawk  from  a  handsale,'  denoting 
great  ignorance, /!a?irf,s«iii  is  a  corruption  of 
hernshaw  or  heronshaw,  the  heron  (which 
see). 

Hand-screen  (hand'skren),  n.  A  screen  re- 
sembling a  fan,  used  by  ladies  for  keeping 
off  tlie  heat  of  the  fire,  too  glaring  light,  &c. 

Handscrew  (hand'skru),  n.  An  engine  for 
raising  heavy  timbers  or  weights;  a  jack. 

Hand-seax  (hand'seks),  n.  [A.  Sax.]  The 
Anglo-Saxon  dagger,  or  short  sword. 

Handsel,  Hansel  (hand'sel,  han'sel),  n. 
[i'rom  hand,  and  root  of  sell,  sale.  Comp. 
A.  Sax.  hand-selen,  hand-syllan,  to  give  into 
one's  hands,  or  to  give  the  hand,  from  hand, 
and  selan,  sellan,  syllan,  to  give,  to  sell; 
Icel.  handsal  (from  hand,  and  sal,  sale), 
defined  by  Vigfusson  as  '  the  transference 
of  a  right,  bargain,  duty  to  another  by  shak- 
ing hands;'  Dan.  handsel,  hansel,  earnest.] 
A  colloquial  or  familiar  term  much  used 
both  in  England  and  Scotland  to  signify  a 
gift;  a  New-year's  gift;  an  earnest,  or  ear- 
nest penny;  a  sale,  gift,  or  delivery,  or  a 
using,  which  is  regarded  as  the  first  of  a 
series;  the  first  money  received  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  sale  of  goods;  the  first  money 
that  a  merchant  receives  in  a  shop  newly 
opened;  the  first  present  sent  to  a  young 
woman  on  her  wedding-day,  &c. 

The  apostles  term  it  the  pledgee  of  our  inheritance, 
and  the  ha?isel  or  earnest  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

Hooker. 

Handsel,  Hansel  (hand'sel,  han'sel),  v.t. 
To  give  a  handsel  to;  to  use  or  do  for  the 
first  time. 

In  timorous  deer  he  hansels  his  youner  paws. 
And  leaves  the  rugfged  bear  for  firmer  claws, 

Co7oley. 

Handsel,  Hansel  (hand'sel,  han'sel),  ft. 
Used  or  enjoyed  for  the  first  time;  newly 
acquired  or  inherited.  [Scotch.] 

Handsel -Monday  (hand'sel-mun-da),  n. 
The  first  Monday  of  the  new  year,  when  it 
was  formerly  usual  in  Scotland  for  servants, 
cliildren,  and  others  to  ask  or  receive  pre- 
sents or  handsel. 

Handshoe  (hand'shb),  n.   [G.  handschuh,  a 

glove— /ta?i(Z,  a  hand,  and  schuh,  a  shoe.]  A 

glove.    Lemon.  [Rare.] 
Handsmootllt  (hand'smoTH),  adv.  With 

dexterity;  with  skill  or  readjness;  easily; 

readily. 

If  we  can  but  come  off  well  here,  we  shall  carry  on 
the  rest  hands^nooth.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Handsome  (hand'sum),  a.  [From  hand,  and 
term,  some  (which  see).  Comp.  D.  hand- 
zaam,  tractable,  serviceable,  mild;  G.  hand- 
sam,  convenient,  favourable.]  1.  Dexterous; 
handy;  ready;  convenient. 

For  a  thief  it  is  so  handsome,  as  it  may  seem  it  was 
first  invented  for  him.  Spenser. 

That  they  (enf^ines  of  war)  be  both  easy  to  be  car- 
ried and  handsome  to  be  moved  and  turned  about. 

Ralph  Robinson  (More  s  Utopia). 

2.  Possessing  a  form  agreeable  to  the  eye  or 
to  correct  taste;  endowed  with  a  certain 
share  of  beauty  along  with  dignity;  having 
symmetry  of  parts;  well  formed;  as,  a  hand- 
some woman  or  man;  she  has  a  handsome 
person  or  face ;  a  handsome  building. 

O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'd  faults 

Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year! 

Shak. 

3.  Graceful  in  manner;  marked  with  pro- 
priety and  ease;  becoming;  appropriate;  as, 
a  handsome  style  or  composition. 

Easiness  and  handsotne  address  in  writing  is 
hardest  to  be  attained  by  persons  bred  in  a  meaner 
way.  Felton. 

4.  Ample;  large;  as,  a  handsome  fortune. 

He  at  last  accumulated  a  handsome  sum  of  money. 

Knox. 

5.  Characterized  by  or  expressive  of  liber- 
ality or  generosity;  as,  a  handsome  present; 
a  handsome  action. 

Handsome!  (hand'sum),  v.t.  To  render 
handsome ;  to  render  neat  or  beautiful. 
Donne. 

Handsomely  (hand'sum-li),  adv.  1.  In  a 
handsome  manner. 

When  the  kind  nymph,  changing  her  faultless  shape, 
Becomes  unhandsome,  handsotnely  to  'scape. 

llTaller. 


j   2.  Naut.  steadily  and  carefully;  leisurely; 
as,  to  lower  handsomely. 
Handsomeness  (hand'sum-nes),  n.    1.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  handsome. 

Persons  of  the  fairer  sex  like  that  handsomeness 
for  which  they  find  themselves  to  be  the  most  liked. 

Boyle. 

2.  t  Favour;  approval. 

He  will  not  look  with  any  handsomeness 
Upon  a  woman.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Handspike  (hand'spik),  n.  A  bar,  commonly 

of  wood,  used  with  the  hand  as  a  lever  for 

various  purposes,  as  in  raising  weights, 

heaving  about  a  windlass,  &c. 
Handstaff  (hand'staf),  n.  pi.  Handstaves 

(hand'stavz).    A  javelin.    Ezek.  xxxix.  9. 
Handstroke  (hand '  strok),  n.    A  blow  oi' 

stroke  given  by  the  hand. 
Handtight  (liand'tit),  a.    Naut.  tight  as 

may  be  made  by  the  hand;  moderately  tight. 
Handtimbert  (liand'tim-b6r),  n.  ITnder- 

wood. 

Hand-tree  (hand'tre),  n.  Same  as  Hand- 
plant. 

Handvice  (hand'vis),  n.  A  small  portable 
vice  that  may  be  held  in  the  hand  while  it 
is  used. 

Hand-waled  (hand'wald),  a.  Waled  or 
picked  out  with  the  hand;  carefully  selected. 
[Scotch.  ] 

Hand-weapon  (hand'we-pon),  n.  A  weapon 
to  be  wielded  by  the  hand.  Num.  xxxv.  18. 

Hand-wheel  (hand'whel),  n.  A  small  fly- 
wheel, having  usually  a  handle  inserted  in 
the  rim  of  it,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  crank 
in  a  machine  which  is  worked  by  hand. 

Handwhilet  (hand'whil),  n.  A  short  in- 
terval. 

Conscience  every  hattdvjhtle  thou  doste  cry. 

Heyluood. 

Hand-winged  (hand'wingd),  a.  Having 
hands  developed  into  something  resembling 
wings;  clieiropterous:  said  of  bats. 

Handwork  (hand'werk),  n.  Work  done  by 
the  liands. 

Handworked,  Handwrought  (liand'werkt, 
hand'rat),  a.    Made  with  the  hands. 

Hand-worm  (hand'werm),  n.  A  species  of 
Acarus. 

Hand  write  (hand'rit),  v.t.  To  express  in 
handwriting;  to  write  out;  to  copy  or  ex- 
press in  manuscript.  [Rare.] 

This  work  .  .  .  did  not  enter  on  the  question  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Letters  {of  Junius),  but  was 
devoted  to  provinj^  that,  whoever  was  their  author, 
they  were  handwritten  by  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

Te7nfle  Bar. 

Handwrite  (hand'rit),  v.  i.  To  perform  the 
act  of  forming  characters,  letters,  &c.,  as 
with  a  pen;  to  write. 

Think  what  an  accomplished  man  he  would  be, 
who  could  read  well,  handwrite  well,  talk  well, 
speak  well,  and  who  should  have  good  manners. 

Sir  A.  Helps. 

Handwriting  Oiand'rit-ing),  n.  1.  The  cast 
or  form  of  writing  peculiar  to  each  hand  or 
person;  chirography.  —  2.  That  which  is 
written  by  hand;  manuscript. 

Blottine  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances. 

Col.  ii.  14. 

Handy  Oiand'i),  a.  [From  hand;  coinp.  Sw. 
Goth,  and  D.  handig,  handy.]  l.t  Perfonned 
by  the  hand.  'To  draw  up  and  come  to 
handy  strokes.'  Milton. —2.  Performing 
with  skill  and  readiness;  skilled  to  use  the 
hands  with  ease  in  performance;  dexterous; 
ready;  adroit;  skilful. 

She  stript  the  stalks  of  all  their  leaves;  the  best 
She  cuU'd,  and  them  with  handy  care  she  drest. 

Drydett. 

3.  Ready  to  the  hand ;  near;  suited  to  the 
use  of  the  hand;  convenient;  as,  my  books 
are  very  handy. 

The  strike-block  is  a  plane  shorter  than  the  jointer, 
and  is  more  handy  than  the  long  jointer.  MoxO}i. 

Handy-billy  (hand'i-bil-li),  n.  Naut.  a 
small  jigger  purchase,  used  particularly  in 
tops  or  tiie  holds,  for  assisting  in  hoisting 
when  weak-handed. 

Handyblow  (hand'i-blo),  n.  A  blow  or 
stroke  with  the  hand. 

Both  parties  now  were  drawn  so  close 
Almost  to  come  to  handybloivs.  Bt'.lter. 

Handycuff  (hand'i-kuf),  n.  A  blow  or  cuff 
%vith  the  hand.    Written  also  Handicuff. 

Handy-dandy  fliand'i-dan-di),  n.  A  play 
among  children  in  which  something  is 
shaken  between  two  hands,  and  then  a  guess 
is  made  as  to  which  hand  it  is  retained  in. 

See  how  yond  justice  rails  upon  yond  simple  thief: 
Hark  in  thine  ear,  change  places,  and  handy-dandy. 
Which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the  thief?  Shak. 

Handy-fight  t  (liand'i-fit),  n.  A  fight  with 
the  fists;  a  boxing-match;  a  hand-to-hand 
fight. 


ch,  c7iain;     6h,  Sc.  locft;     £,30;  j.job; 
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Castor  his  horse.  Pollux  loves  handy-ftghts. 

B.  JoHsoyi. 

Handygripe  (hand'i-grip),  n.  A  gripe  or 
seizure  ami  pressure  with  the  hand;  close 
flgliting. 

Ttie  inastifFs,  charging^  home, 

To  blows  and  handygripes  were  come.  Hitdibras. 

Handystroke  (hand'i-strok),  n.  A  blow  or 
stroke  given  Ijy  the  baud. 
Handywork.  Same  as  Handiwork. 
Hane  (ban),  v  t.  Same  as  Haiii. 
Hang  (bang),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hung  or  hanged 
(tile  latter  is  obsolete  except  in  sense  2); 
ppr.  hanging.  [A.  Sax.  hangan,  hon,  for 
hdhan,  pret.  heng,  pp.  hangen,  to  hang  up, 
to  suspend  (the  n  is  inserted,  as  in  go,  gang); 
A.  Sax.  also  hangian,  to  hang  or  be  sus- 
pended ;  0.  H.  G.  hahan,  G.  hayigen,  Dan. 
hcenge,  Icel.  hanga,  Goth,  hahan,  to  sus- 
pend, to  hang.]  1.  To  suspend;  to  fasten  to 
some  elevated  point  without  support  from 
below:  often  used  with  up;  as,  to  hang  a 
coat  on  a  hook;  to  hajig  lip  a  sign. —2.  To 
put  to  death  by  suspending  by  the  neck. 
'  Suppose  he  should  have  hung  himself.'  B. 
Jonnon.  '  Was  hung  by  martial  law.' 
Southey.  'Hio!;;  brave  Sir  Hugh.'  W.Morris. 
3.  To  fasten  in  a  manner  which  ^vill  allow 
of  free  motion  upon  the  point  or  points  of 
suspension:  said  of  a  door,  a  gate,  and  tlie 
like.~4.  To  cover,  furnish,  or  decorate  by 
anything  suspended,  as  pictures,  trophies, 
drapery,  and  the  like;  as,  to  hang  an  apart- 
ment with  curtains  or  with  pictures. 

Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black.  Shak. 
And  lucng  thy  holy  roofs  with  savage  spoils. 

D}-yden. 

5.  To  cause  or  suffer  to  assume  a  drooping 
attitude;  as,  to  hang  the  head.  '  Cowslips 
wan  that  hamj  the  pensive  liead.'  Milton. — 
To  hang  down,  to  let  fall  below  the  proper 
position;  to  bend  down;  to  decline;  as,  to 
hang  down  the  head. — To  hang  fire,  to  be 
slow  in  discharging  or  communicating  fire 
through  the  vent  to  tlie  charge:  said  of  a 
gun;  Iience,  to  hesitate  or  be  slow  in  acting; 
to  exhibit  want  of  promptitude. — To  hang 
out,  (a)  to  suspend  in  open  view;  to  display; 
to  exhibit  to  notice ;  as,  to  hang  out  false 
colours,  (ft)  To  hang  abroad;  to  suspend  in 
the  open  air. — To  hang  up,  (a)  to  suspend; 
to  place  on  something  fixed  on  high.  (6)  To 
keep  or  suffer  to  remain  undecided ;  as,  to 
hang  tip  a  question  in  debate. 

Hang  (hang),  v.i.  1.  To  be  suspended;  to 
be  sustained  wholly  or  partly  liy  something 
above ;  to  dangle ;  to  depend;  to  be  sup- 
ported with  free  motion  on  the  point  or 
points  of  suspension;  as,  his  coat  was  hang- 
ing on  a  peg;  the  door  hangs  well;  to  hang 
on  the  neck  of  a  person. 

Hang  not  on  my  garments.  Shak. 

2.  To  bend  forward  or  downward;  to  lean 
or  incline. 

His  neck  obliquely  o'er  his  shoulder  hujig.  Pope. 

3.  To  be  supported  by  something  raised 
above  the  ground;  as,  a  hanging  garden  on 
the  top  of  a  house.  — 4.  Fig.  to  be  attached 
to  or  connected  with  in  various  ways;  as, 
(tt)  to  have  origin;  to  proceed;  to  arise. 

where  curt  speech  and  soft  persuasion  kims;. 

Prior. 

(6)  To  cling  to  or  remain  with  one,  as  habits. 

I  felt  the  prejudices  of  my  education  .  .  .  still 
hanging  about  me.  Junius. 

(c)  To  have  a  basis  of  certain  grounds  or 
considerations;  as,  tliis  question  hangs  on 
a  single  point.— 5.  To  hover;  to  impend;  as, 
many  dangers  hang  over  the  country. 

Sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne.  Shak. 

6.  To  be  delayed;  to  be  kept  back.  'Her 
accents /i«)i(/.'   Dry  den. 

A  noble  .stroke  he  lifted  high. 

Which  hun.sr  not.  Mii£o7i. 

7.  To  linger;  to  lounge;  to  loiter. 

I  hung  with  grooms  and  porters  on  the  bridge. 

Tennyson. 

8.  To  incline;  to  Iiave  a  steep  declivity;  as, 
hanging  grounds.  — 0.  To  be  put  to  death 
by  suspension  from  the  neck. 

Sir  Balaam  hajtgs.  Pope. 

— To  hang  hack,  to  recede;  to  go  reluctantly 
forward. — To  hang  on  or  upon,  (a)  to  adhere 
to,  often  as  something  troublesome  and 
unwelcome;  to  weigh  upon;  to  drag. 

A  cheerful  temper  dissipates  the  apprehensions 
which  hang  on  the  timorous.  Addison. 

Life  hangs  upon  me  and  becomes  a  burden. 

Addison. 

(6)  To  adhere  obstinately;  to  be  importun- 
ate, (c)  To  rest;  to  reside;  to  continue;  as, 
sleep  hung  on  his  eyelids.  Shak.  (d)  To  be 
dependent  on. 


How  Vk-retched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  oit  princes'  favours ! 

Shak. 

(e)  Naut.  to  hold  fast  without  belaying ;  to 
pull  forcibly.  (/)  To  regard  with  passion- 
ate admiration;  as,  the  audience  hung  upon 
the  speaker's  words. 

What  though  I  be  not  so  in  grace  as  you. 

So  hitng  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate.  Shak. 

—To  hang  out,  to  lodge  or  reside.  [Colloq.] 
— To  hang  over,  to  project  at  the  top.  A 
wall  is  said  to  hang  over  when  the  top  pro- 
jects beyond  the  bottom. — To  hang  together, 

(a)  to  be  closely  united;  to  cling. 

In  the  common  cause  we  are  ail  of  a  piece ;  we 
hang  together.  Dryden. 

(b)  To  be  self-consistent;  as,  the  story  does 
not  hang  together. — To  hang  to,  to  adhere 
closely;  to  cling. — To  hang  in  doubt,  to  be 
in  suspense  or  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 

Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee. 

Deut.  xxviii.  66. 

Hang  (hang),  n.  1.  A  slope  or  declivity; 
amount  of  slope  or  declivity;  as,  the  hang 
of  a  road;  hence,  general  inclination,  bent, 
or  tendency;  as,  the  hang  of  a  discourse.— 
2.  The  mode  in  which  one  thing  is  connected 
with  another,  or  in  which  one  part  of  a 
thing  is  connected  with  another  part;  as, 
the  hang  of  a  scythe.  — 3.  A  bit;  the  least  bit. 
[Colloq.] 

She  looks  as  well  as  you  by  candle-light,  but  she 
can't  ride  a  hang.  Macmillaiis  Mag. 

Hang-bird  (hang'berd),  n.  In  America,  a 
name  familiarly  given  to  tlie  Baltimore 
oriole,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  its 
nest. 

Hangby  (bang'bi),  n.  A  dependant:  so 
called  in  contempt;  a  hanger-on. 

Enter  none  but  the  ladies  and  their  hangbies ; 
Welcome  beauties  and  your  kind  shadow. 

B.  jfonson. 

Hang-choice  Oiang-'chois),  n.  The  position 
of  a  person  who  is  under  the  necessity  of 
choosing  one  of  two  evils.  [Scotch.] 

I  hope  St.  Patrick  sung  better  than  Blattergowl's 
precentor,  or  it  would  be  hang-choice  between  the 
poet  and  the  precentor.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

Hang-dog  (liang-'dog),  n.  A  base  and  de- 
graded character,  fit  only  to  be  the  hang- 
man of  dugs.  Congreve. 

Hang-dog  (liang'dog),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  hang-dog ;  having  a  low,  degraded,  or 
blackguard-like  appearance;  as,  a  hang-dog 
look;  a  hang-dog  countenance. 

Hanger  (hang'er),  n.  1.  One  who  hangs  or 
causes  to  be  hanged. 

He  (Sir  Miles  Fleetwood)  was  avery  severe  hanger 
of  highwaymen.  Aicbrey. 

2.  That  which  hangs  or  is  suspended;  speci- 
fically, (a)  a  short  broad  sword,  incurvated  at 
the  point,  which  was  suspended  from  the 
girdle.  (6)  A  hanging  or  sloping  wood  or 
grove. 

A    considerable   part  of  ^  *  "  '  

the  great  woody  hanger  at 
Hawkley  was  torn  from  its 
place,  leaving  a  high  free- 
stone cliff  naked  and  bare. 

Gilbert  IVhite. 

3.  That  from  which  any- 
thing is  hung  or  sus- 
pended ;  as,  (a)  the 
girdle  or  belt  from 
which  the  sword  was 
suspended  at  the  side. 
(6)  In  mach.  a  part  that 
suspends  a  journal-box 
in  which  sliafting,  &c.,  runs.  Called  also 
Hanging-bracket 

Hanger-on  (hang'er-on),  n.  pi.  Hangers-on 

(hang'erz-on).  1.  One  who  hangs  on  or  sticks 
to  a  person,  a  place,  society,  &c. ;  a  parasite; 
a  dependant ;  one  who  adheres  to  otliers' 
society  longer  than  he  is  wanted.— 2.  In 
mining,  a  person  employed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  in  fixing  the  skip  or  bucket  to  the 
chain. 

Hanging  (hanging),  p.  and  a.  1.  Forebod- 
ing deatli  by  the  halter. 

What  a  hanging  face  I  Dryden. 

2.  Requiring  or  deserving  punishment  by 
the  halter. 

It's  a  hanging  TnMer  to  touch  a  penny's  worth  of 
them.  Sa/a. 

Hanging  (hanging),  n.  1.  Death  by  suspen- 
sion.— 2.  What  is  hung  up  to  drape  a  room, 
as  tapestry,  paper,  or  the  like,  hung  or  fas- 
tened l)y  way  of  ornament  against  the  walls: 
used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

No  purple  hangings  clothe  the  palace  walls. 

Dryden. 

S.  Display;  exhibition:  with  out.  '  The  hang- 
ing out  of  false  colours.'  Addison. 


Hanger  or  Hanging- 
bracket. 


Hangmg-buttress. 


Hanging-bracket  (hang'ing-brak-et),  7i.  See 
Hanger. 

Hanging-buttress  (hang-'ing-but-tres),  n. 

In  arch,  a  buttress  not 
standing  solid  on  a  found- 
ation, but  supported  on 
a  corbel.  It  is  applied 
chiefly  as  a  decoration. 
Hanging-garden  (hang'- 
ing-giir-dn),  ?i.  A  garden 
formed  in  terraces  rising 
one  above  the  other.  The 
hanging-gardens  of  Ba- 
bylon were  anciently 
reckoned  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world. 
They  were  five  in  num- 
ber, and  occupied  each 
an  area  of  4  acres,  and 
the  sunnnit  was  300  feet 
above  the  base,  so  that 
the  whole  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  great 
pyramid.  They  were  sup- 
plied with  water  by  a 
reservoir  at  the  summit, 
which  afforded  the  means 
of  irrigation  and  supplied 
the  fountains.  Groves, 
avenues,  and  parterres  of 
flowers  completed  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and 
banquetting  rooms  were 
distributed  through  the 
terraces. 

Hanging-guard  Oiang'- 
ing-gard),  n.     Milit.  a 
defensive  position  with  the  broadsword. 
Hanging-holder  (hang'ing-hold-er),  71.  One 
employed  to  hold  up  hangings;  an  usher. 
Beau,  tfc  Fl. 
Hanging-pear  (hang'ing-par),  n.  A  species 
of  pear  which  ripens  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Hanging-side  (hang'ing-sid),  n.  In  mining, 
the  overhanging  side  of  an  inclined  or  had- 
ing vein. 

Hanging-sleeve (hang'ing-slev),  n.  l. Astrip 
of  the  same  stuff  with  the  gown,  hanging 
down  the  back  from  the  shoulders.— 2.  A 
loose  sleeve. 

Hanging-valve  (hang'ing-valv),  n.  A  spe- 
cies of  valve  common  in  rotatory  steam- 
engines  and  pumps,  so  named  from  its  posi- 
tion when  open. 

Hangman  (hang'man),  n.  1.  One  who  hangs 
anotlier;  a  public  executioner;  hence,  as 
such  persons  were  often  low  characters, 
sometimes  a  term  of  reproach,  without  re- 
ference to  office.  —2.+  A  jocular  term  of  en- 
dearment or  familiarity. 

He  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bowstring,  and 
the  little  hangman  dare  not  shoot.  Shak. 

Hangmanship  (hang'man-ship),  n.  The 
office  or  character  of  a  hangman. 

Hangnail  (hang'nal),  n.  [A.  Sax.  angncegl, 
an  agnail,  a  whitlow— araf/c,  trouble,  pain, 
and  na'gl,  a  nail]  A  small' piece  of  the 
epidermis  detached  so  as  to  tear  the  in- 
tegument at  the  root  of  the  linger  nails. 

Hangnest  (bang'nest),  )i.  1.  A  nest  that 
hangs  from  something,  as  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  like  a  bag  or  po'cket.— 2.  A  bird  that 
constructs  such  a  nest,  as  the  Baltimore 
oriole  or  red-bird;  a  hang-bird. 

Hang-net  (hang'net),  ?i.  A  net  with  a  large 
mesh. 

Hangwite  (hang'wit),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hangan,  . 
to  hang,  and  wite,  a  mulct  or  fine.]  In  old 
English  law,  a  liberty  granted  to  a  person 
whereby,  on  paying  a  certain  fine,  he  is  quit 
of  a  felon  or  thief  hanged  without  judgment 
or  trial,  or  escaped  out  of  custody. 

Hank  (hangk),  n.  [Comp.  Dan.  hank,  a 
handle,  a  ifook,  a  clasp;  Sw.  hank,  a  band; 
Icel.  hanti,  a  hasp  or  clasp,  a  pulley;  honk, 
a  hank  or  coil,  hangr,  a  coil,  a  difficulty. 
Probably  from  hang.}  1.  A  parcel  consist- 
ing of  two  or  more  skeins  of  yarn  or  thread 
tied  together.— 2.  A  tie;  a  hold. 

For  if  you  side  for  love  or  money, 
With  crowns  that  have  so  oft  undone  ye, 
The  dev'l  will  get  a  hank  upon  ye. 

Hudibras  Redivivus. 

3.  Naut.  a  ring  of  wood,  rope,  or  iron  fixed 
to  a  stay  to  confine  the  stay-sails:  used  in 
the  place  of  a  grommet.— 4.  A  withy  orrope 
forfasteningagate.  [\jO<ia\.\—Hank,forhank 
\naut.'),  a  phrase  applied  to  two  ships  which 
tack  and  make  a  progress  together;  as,  the 
Vulture  and  Mercxiry  turned  up  the  river 
hank  for  hank,  without  being  able  to  get  to 
windward  of  each  other. 
Hank  (hangk),  v.t.  1.  To  form  into  hanks.— 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abitne;    y,  Sc.  iey. 
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2.  To  compress  tightly  by  meuns  of  a  rope 
or  cord;  to  draw  tightly;  to  fasten.  [Pro- 
vincial Englisli  and  Scotch.  ] 
Hanker  (hang'ker),  V.  i.  [Allied  to  D.  hun- 
keren,  to  desire  earnestly,  to  long  after; 
probably  to  hunger  also.]  1.  To  long  for 
with  a  keen  ai>petite  and  uneasiness ;  to 
have  a  vehement  desire  of  something,  ac- 
companied with  uneasiness;  usually  followed 
by  after. 

Tlie  wife  is  an  old  coquette,  that  is  always  hanker- 
ills;  Lifter  tlie  diversions  of  tlie  town.  Addison. 

2.  To  linger  with  e.vpectation. 

It  cannot  but  be  very  dangerous  for  you  to  hanker 
hereabouts.  Stokes  (1659). 

Hankering  (li^^nglter-ing),  11.  A  keen  ap- 
petite that  causes  une  isiness  till  it  is  grati- 
fied; vehement  desire  to  possess  or  enjoy. 

Tlie  republic  that  fell  under  the  subjection  of  the 
duke  of  Florence,  still  retains  many  hankerinj^s  nhtit 
its  ancient  liberty.  Addison. 

Hankeringly  (hang'ker-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
hankering  manner;  longingly. 

Hankey  -  pankey  ( hang '  ke- pang 'ke),  )i. 
[Comp.  hocus-pocus.]   Jugglery;  trickery. 

Hankie  (hang-'kl),  v.t.  [Dim.  and  freq.  from 
hank-.]   To  twist;  to  entangle. 

Han-lin  (han'lin),  n.  [Chinese.]  The  na- 
tional or  imperial  college  of  China,  from 
the  members  of  which  the  emperor's  minis- 
ters are  generally  chosen. 

Hanoverian  (han-o-ve'ri-an),  n.  A  native 
or  naturalized  inhabitant  of  Hanover. 

Hanoverian  (han-o-ve'ri-an),  a.  Pertaining 
to  Hanover. 

Hans  (hanz),  n.  A  nickname  for  a  Dutch- 
man. 

Hans,  after  fillin,ef  tlie  pockets  of  his  .  .  .  hose  with 
our  money  by  assuming  the  character  of  a  native, 
would,  as  soon  as  a  pressgang  appeared,  lay  claim 
to  the  privileges  of  an  alien.  Macauiay. 

Hansard  (han'siird),  n.  [See  Hanse.]  A 
merchant  of  one  of  the  Hanse  towns. 

Hansard  (han'sard),  11.  The  name  given  to 
the  British  parliamentary  records  and  de- 
bates, from  their  being  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Hansard. 

Hanse  (hans),  n.  [G.  hanse,  hansa,  league.] 
A  league;  a  confederacy. 

Hanse  (hans),  a.  Hanseatic;  as,  Hanse 
towns. — Hanse  towns,  certain  commercial 
cities  in  Germany  which  associated  for  the 
protection  of  commerce  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century.  To  this  confederacy  ac- 
ceded certain  commercial  cities  in  Holland, 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  until 
they  amounted  to  seventy-two,  and  for  cen- 
turies the  confederacy  commanded  the 
respect  and  defied  the  power  of  kings. 
Lubeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  the  three 
free  cities  of  Germany,  are  still  often  spoken 
of  as  the  Hanse  towns. 

Hanseatic  (han-se-at'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Hanse  towns  or  to  their  confederacy. 

Hansel  (han'sel),  n.    See  Handsel. 

Hansel  (hf^ii'sel),  v.t.    See  Handsel. 

Hanselines,  n.  Tlie  loose  breeches  worn 
during  the  flfteentli  century. 

Hansom,  Hansom-eab  (han'sum,  han'sum- 
kab),  n.  A  two-wlieeled  hackney  carriage  or 
cabriolet  used  in  the  cities  and  large  t<.iwns 
of  Britain,  and  named  after  the  inventor.  It 
holds  two  persons  besides  tlie  driver,  who 
sits  on  an  elevated  seat  behind  the  body  of 
the  carriage,  the  reins  being  brought  over 
the  top. 

Ha'nt  (hiint).  A  vulgar  contraction  of  have 
not  or  has  not;  as,  I  ha'nt,  he  ha'nt,  we 
ha'nt. 

Hantlo  (Iian'tl),  n.  [Dan.  avtal,  G.  anzahl, 
a  number,  a  multitude,  with  aspirate  pre- 
fi.xed. ]  A  considerable  number;  a  great 
many;  a  great  deal.  [Scotch.] 

Hanuman  (han'ii-man),  n.  [Skr.,  lit.  hav- 
ing a  jaw,  because  he  was  cast  to  the  ground 
by  ludra  and  had  his  jaw  broken.]  T!ie 
name  of  a  fabulous  monkey,  the  friend  of 
Vishnu,  much  referred  to  in  the  second  or 
classical  age  of  Hindu  mythology.  Also, 
the  name  of  a  monkey  in  India  to  which 
worship  is  paid,  noted  for  its  fondness  for 
rice. 

Hap  (hap),  m.  [Icel.  happ,  good  fortune, 
luck ;  comp.  A.  Sax.  hcepji,  suitable,  con- 
venient; D.  happen,  to  snatch  at;  W.  hap, 
hab,  chance,  fortune.  Happy,  mishajJ,  per- 
haps, and  happen  are  derivatives.]  That 
which  takes  place  or  comes  suddenly  or 
une.xpectedly ;  also,  the  manner  of  occm-- 
rence  or  taking  place  ;  chance ;  fortune  ; 
accident;  casual  event;  vicissitude. 

Whether  art  it  w.is  or  heedless  ha/i.  Spenser. 
Often  had  she  seen 
The  tragick  end  of  many  a  bloody  fray; 
Her  life  had  full  of  haps  and  hazards  been.  Fairfax. 


Hap  (hap),  v.i.  To  happen;  to  befall;  to 
come  by  chance. 

Oftitnes  it  haps  that  sorrowes  of  the  mynd 
Find  reniedie  unsought.  Spenser. 

Hap  (hap),  1). I.  To  hop.  [Scotch.] 
Hap  (hap),  v.t.  [Probably  from  A.  Sax. 
heapian,  to  heap  up.]  To  cover  in  order  to 
conceal;  to  cover  in  order  to  defend  from 
cold  or  from  rain  or  snow;  to  screen.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

He  should  not  be  the  better  hapi  or  covered  from 
colli.  Robinson. 

Hap,  Happin  (hap,  hap'in),  n.  A  cloak  or 
plaid;  a  covering.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Hapalidse  (hap-al'i-de),  n.  pi.    A  family  of  I 
South  American  platyrhine  monkeys,  found 
chiefly  in  Brazil.    The  marmoset,  sahoni, 
and  ouistiti  are  the  popular  and  native 
names  for  these  animals. 

Hap-harlot  (Iiap'liitr-lot),  n.  [O.E.  hap,  a 
covering,  and  harlot,  a  male  servant.]  A 
coarse  rough  coverlet;  a  rug. 

Hap-hazard  (hap-ha'zerd),  n.  [Hap,  and 
/l^^^a^•^^  (which  see).]   Chance;  accident. 

We  take  our  principles  at  hap-hazard  on  trust. 

Locke. 

Hapless  (haples),  a.   Without  hap  or  luck; 

luckless ;  unfortunate  ;  unlucky ;  unhappy; 

as,  hapless  youth;  hapless  maid. 
Haplessly  (hap'les-li),  adv.    In  a  hapless 

maimer. 

Haplessness  (hap'les-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  hapless. 

Haprolseneae  (ha-plo-le'ne-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
/iapZoo,s,single,  and  lainos,  stoned,  from  laas, 
a  stone.]  A  tribe  of  frondose  liverwoi-ts 
(Hepatica;),  of  the  division  Jungermanni- 
acere,  characterized  by  a  one -leaved  in- 
volucre without  any  true  perianth,  a  spheri- 
cal capsule,  and  dichotomous  ribbed  fronds. 
This  tribe  comprises  some  of  the  finest  of 
the  frondose  liverworts. 

Haply  (hap'li),  adv.  By  hap,  accident,  or 
chance;  perhaps;  it  may  be. 

Lest  haply  ye  be  found  to  fight  against  God. 

Acts  V.  39. 

Hap'orth  (hap'erth),  n.  [Contr.  of  half- 
pennij-worth.]  As  much  as  a  halfpenny  will 
buy;  hence,  a  very  small  quantity.  [Colloq.] 

Happe.t  n.   Hap;  chance.  Chaucer. 

Happe.t  v.i.    To  happen.  Chaucer. 

Happen  (hap'n),  v.i.  [From  hap;  comp. 
W.  hapiaw,  to  happen,  to  have  luck.  See 
Hap.]  To  chance;  to  be  or  be  brought  about 
unexpectedly  or  by  chance;  to  take  place; 
to  occur;  as,  I  happened  to  be  there;  this 
happens  often. 

There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the  just.    Prov.  xii.  21. 

They  talked  together  of  all  those  things  which  had 
iiappened.  Luke  .xxiv.  14. 

— To  happen  in  or  into,  to  enter  casually;  to 
make  a  chance  call  at.  [Co\\oi:\.]—Tohapp)en 
on.  to  meet  with;  to  fall  or  light  upon. 

I  have  happened  on  some  other  accounts  relating 
to  mortalities.  Grannt. 

Happen,  Happens  (hap'n,  hap'nz),  adv. 

Possibly;  perhaps.  [Provincial.] 
Happer  (hap'er),  n.  A  mill-hopper.  [Scotch.] 
Happert  (hap'er),  v.i.    To  skip  about;  to 

hop. 

Those  shameless  companions,  which  attribute  unto 
themselves  the  name  of  the  company  of  Jesus:  which 
are,  within  these  forty  years,  crawled  out  of  tlie  bot- 
tomless pit,  to  napper  and  swarm  throughout  the 
world.  Hannar. 

Happify  (hap'pi-fi),  v.t.  To  make  happy. 
[Rare.] 

Happily (hap'pi-li), adv.  [See  Happy.]  1.  By 
good  fortune  ;  fortunately ;  luckily ;  with 
success. 

Preferred  by  conquest,  happily  o'ertlirown.  Waller. 

2.  In  a  happy  manner,  state,  or  circum- 
stances; as,  he  lived  happily  with  his  wife. 

3.  With  address  or  dexterity;  gracefully;  in 
a  manner  to  insure  success. 

Formed  by  thy  converse  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.  Pope. 

4.  By  chance;  peradventure;  haply. 

One  thing  more  I  shall  wish  you  to  desire  of  them, 
who  liappily  may  peruse  these  two  treatises. 

Sir  K.  Dighy. 
Syn.  Fortunately,  luckily,  successfully,  pros- 
perously, contentedly,  dexterously,  felicit- 
I    ously,  gracefully. 

Happiness  (hap'pi-nes),  n.  [From  happy. \ 
\  1.  The  state  of  being  happy;  the  agreeable 
sensations  which  spring  from  the  enjoyment 
of  good;  that  state  of  a  being  in  which  his 
desires  are  gratified  by  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasure  without  pain;  felicity. 

Happiness  consists  in  the  multiplicity  of  agreeable 
consciousness.  yohuson. 

2.  Good  luck;  good  fortune;  as,  I  have  the 
happiness  to  find  you  at  home. — 3.  Fortui- 


tous elegance;  unstudied  grace.  •  Certain 
graces  and  happinesses  peculiar  to  every 
language.' 

For  there's  a  happiness  as  well  as  care.  Pope. 
—  Happiness.  Felicity ,  Blessedness.  Happi- 
ness, the  generic  word,  is  expressive  of 
nearly  every  kind  of  pleasm-e,  except  that 
of  our  mere  animal  nature;  felicity  is  not 
only  a  more  formal  word  for  happiness,  but 
also  involves  a  substantial  ground  for  the 
feeling;  blessedness  denotes  a  state  of  the 
most  refined  happiness  arising  from  the 
purest  social,  benevolent,  and  religious 
aft'ections. 

Ah  !  whither  now  are  fled 
Those  dreams  of  greatness?  those  unsolid  hopes 
Of  happiness.  Thomson. 
Mind  immortal  is  power  and  felicity.    Is.  Taylor. 
True  blessedness  consisteth  in  a  good  life  and  a 
happy  death.  Murray. 

Happit  (hap'pit),  pp.  Covered  for  warmth 
or  security;  also,  hopped.  [Scotch.] 

Happy  (hap'pi),  a.  [From  hap  (which  see).] 
1.  Being  in  the  enjoyment  of  agreeable  sen- 
sations from  the  possession  of  good;  enjoy- 
ing good  of  any  kind,  peace,  tranquillity, 
and  comfort;  contented  in  mind;  delighted; 
satisfied.— 2.  In  circumstances  or  condition 
favourable  to  such  enjoyment;  prosperous; 
fortunate;  successful;  secure  of  good. 
Happy  is  that  i:)eople  whose  God  is  the  Lord. 

Ps.  cxliv.  15. 

Chemists  have  been  more  happy  in  finding  exjieri- 
ments,  than  the  causes  of  them.  Boyle. 

3.  Well  suited  for  a  jjurpose  or  occasion; 
well  devised;  felicitous;  apt;  as,  a  happy 
thought;  a  happy  expedient;  a  happy  ex- 
pression;  a  happy  reply.— 4.  That  supplies 
pleasure ;  that  furnishes  enjoyment ;  that 
brings  or  is  attended  with  good  fortune, 
luck,  or  pleasure;  agreeable;  as,  a  happy 
condition;  in  happier  times.  'jPorts  and 
havens.'  Siiak. — 5.  Dexterous;  readi ; 

able. 

One  gentleman  is  happy  at  a  reply,  another  excels 
in  a  rejoinder.  Swift. 

6.  Living  in  concord;  enjoying  the  pleasures 
of  friendship;  as,  a  happy  family.— 7.  Pro- 
pitious; favourable;  as,  a.  happy  omer>. 

Therefore,  for  goodness'  sake  and  as  you're  known 

The  first  and  happiest  hearers  of  the  town. 

Be  sad  as  we  would  make  you.  Shak. 

8.  Indicative  or  expressive  of  happiness. 

The  air  was  full  of  happy  sounds ;  overhead  the 
skylarks  sang  in  jocund  rivalry  ;  .  .  .  the  bees  made 
the  heather  and  the  thyme  musical  as  they  flew  from 
flower  to  flower.  Cornhill  Mag. 

— Happy  family,  an  assemblage  of  animals 
of  diverse  habits  and  propensities  living 
amicably,  or  at  least  quietly,  together  in  one 
cage. — Happy  goluclcy ,  taking  things  as  they 
come;  easy-going. -^ifo^V'i/  man  be  his  dole, 
an  ancient  proverbial  expression  implying 
may  his  dole  or  lot  in  life  be  that  of  a  happy 
man! 

Let  every  man  beg  his  own  way,  and  happy  majL 
lie  h  is  dole  I  Bea  u.  &■  PI. 

Happy  (hap'pi).  i'.  J.  To  make  happy.  Shak. 
Happy-making  (hap'pi-mak-ing),  a.  Mak- 
ing liappy. 

Hapshackle  (hap'shak-l), Same  as  Ham- 
shackle (which  see). 

Haquebut  (hak'ljut),  n.  [Fr.  haquebute.]  A 
hand-gun;  an  arquebuse. 
Haqueton  (liak'e-ton),  ?i.  Same  as  Hacque- 

ton. 

Har-  (har).  [A.  Sax.  here,  G.  heer,  an 
army.]  A  syllable  occurring  as  a  prefix  in 
person  and  place  names,  and  signifying  an 
army ;  thus,  7/nrold  signifies  the  leader  of 
an  army;  Harman,  G.  Hermann,  man  of  an 
army;  Hereford,  ford  of  an  army.  It  takes 
various  forms,  as  hare,  her,  here,  &c. 

Haram  (ha'ram),  n.    Same  as  Harem. 

Harangue  (lia-rangO,  n.  [Ft.  ;  Pr.  arenrjua. 
It.  aringa,  a  harangue,  aringo,  a  place  whei-e 
harangues  are  made,  from  O.H.G.  hring,  a 
circle,  a  ring.]  1.  A  speech  addressed  to  a 
large  public  assembly ;  a  loud  address  to  a 
multitude ;  a  popular  oration ;  a  public  ad- 
dress.—2.  A  bombastic  or  pompous  address 
to  one  or  a  few  persons;  a  tirade  or  decla- 
mation.—Spcec/i,  Harangue,  Oration.  See 
under  Speech. 

Harangue  (ha-rang'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  ha- 
rangued; ppr.  haranguing.  To  make  an 
address  or  speech  to  a  large  assembly;  to 
make  a  bombastic  or  pretentious  speech. 

Harangue  (ha-rang'),  v.  t.  To  address  by  a 
harangue ;  as,  the  general  harangued  the 
troops. 

Haranguer  (ha-rang'er),  n.  One  who  ha- 
rangues or  is  fond  of  haranguing ;  a  noisy 
declaimer. 


oh,  cAain;     ch.  Sc.  locft;    g,  go;     j,job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  singr;     th,  «7ien;  th,  tWn;    w,  loig;    wh,  mAig;  zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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We  are  not  to  think  every  clamorous  haraii^ter, 
or  every  splenetic  repiner  against  a  court,  is  tlierefore 
a  patriot.  Berkeley. 

Harass  (ha'ras),  v.t.  [Fr.  harasser.  Origin 
uncertain,  probably  connected  witli  I'r. 
harier,  to  liarry,  vex,  molest.  Comp.  hare, 
v.t]  To  weary,  fatigue,  or  tire  with  bodily 
labour;  to  weary  with  importunity,  care,  or 
perplexity;  to  perplex;  to  annoy  by  repeated 
attacks;  to  waste  or  desolate;  as,  to  harass 
an  army  by  a  long  march ;  to  harass  an 
enemy  by  constant  assaults;  to  be  harassed 
by  continued  anxieties. 

Nature  oppress'd  and  harciss'd  out  with  care. 

Addison. 

A  multitude  of  tyrants,  which  have  for  a  long  while 
harassed  and  wasted  tlie  soul.  Havimo^td. 

Syn.  To  weary,  jade,  tire,  perplex,  distress, 
tease,  vex,  molest,  trouble,  disturb. 
Harass  (ha'ras),  n.  Waste;  disturbance;  dis- 
tress; devastation.  [Rare.] 

The  men  of  Judah  to  prevent 

The  harass  of  their  land,  beset  me  round.  Milton. 
Harasser  (ha'ras-er),  n.    One  who  harasses 
or  teases;  a  spoiler. 

Harassment  (ha'ras-ment),  n.  The  act  of 
harassing  or  state  of  being  harassed ;  vexa- 
tion. 

Harberoust  (harTjfer-us),  a.  Same  as  Har- 
boroiis.  Tijndale. 

Harbinger  (har'bin-jer),  n.  [O.E.  harbegier, 
harbesher,  &c. ,  one  wlio  provides  harbourage 
or  lodging,  a  harbinger;  for  the  insertion 
of  the  11  compare  messenger,  passenger.  See 
Harbour.]  l.  One  who  provides  lodging; 
specifically,  an  officer  of  the  king's  house- 
hold who  rides  a  day's  journey  before  the 
court  when  travelling,  to  provide  lodgings 
and  other  accommodations. 

Bishop  Ken's  house  .  .  .  was  marked  by  the  kar- 
biiiger  for  the  use  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn.  Hawkins. 

2.  A  forerunner;  a  precursor;  that  which 
precedes  and  gives  notice  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  something  else  '  Vice  like  virtue's 
harbinger.'  Shak. 

I'll  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 

The  hearintj  of  my  wife  with  your  approach.  Shak. 

Harbinger  (har'bin-jer),  v.t.  To  precede  by 
a  harliinger;  to  presage  or  determine,  as  a 
harbinger. 

One  majority  often  harbingers  another. 

Remarks  on  State  of  Parties,  1809. 

Harborought  Oiai''bur-ro),  n.  A  harbour  or 

lodging.  Spenser. 

Harborous.t  Harbouroust  (liarTjer-us),  a. 
Affording  liailnuir  or  shelter;  hospitable. 

Harbour  (har'liC-r),  H.  [O.E.  harborrow,  har- 
broiighe,  <fcc.,  lodging,  protection;  A.  Sax. 
here-berga,  a  military  station,  a  lodging- 
house— nere,  an  army,  and  beorgan,  bergan, 
to  shelter  or  protect;  comp.  G.  herberge, 
shelter,  house  of  entertainment,  which  has 
given  origin  to  It.  albergo,  Fr.  auberge,  an 
inn.]  1.  A  lodging;  a  place  of  entertainment 
and  rest;  an  asylum;  a  shelter;  a  refuge. 

For  harbour  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knocked. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  port  or  haven  for  ships.  Harbours  are 
often  formed  artificially,  either  wholly  or 
partially,  by  the  building  of  moles,  break- 
waters, piers,  and  sometimes  by  large  float- 
ing masses  of  timber,  which  rise  and  fall 
with  the  tide. — 3.  In  glass-making,  a  techni- 
cal name  for  a  chest  6  or  7  feet  long,  which 
holds  the  mixed  ingredients  previous  to 
being  put  into  the  pot  for  fusion. 
Harbour  (har'ber),  v.t.  1.  To  shelter;  to 
protect;  to  secure;  to  secrete;  as,  to  harbour 
a  thief.  'Any  place  that  harbours  men.' 
Shak. — 2.  To  entertain;  to  cherish;  to  in- 
dulge ;  as,  to  harbour  malice  or  revenge. 
—Foster,  Clierish,  Harbour,  Indulge.  See 
under  Cherish. 

Harbour  (liar'ber),  v.i.  To  lodge  or  abide 
for  a  time;  to  receive  entertainment;  to  take 
shelter. 

This  nisfht  let's  harbour  here  in  York.  Shak. 

Harbourage  t  (hai-'ber-aj),  n.    Shelter ;  en- 
tertainment ;  lodgment ;  both  literally  and 
figuratively. 
Where  can  I  get  me  harbourage  for  the  night? 

Tennyson. 

How  could  a  dream  so  vain  find  harbourage 
In  thy  fantastic  brain?  y.  Eaillie. 

Harbour-dues  (hai''b6r-d(iz),  n.  pi.  Certain 
charges  to  which  a  ship  or  its  cargo  is  sub- 
jected for  the  use  of  a  harbour,  moorings, 
<fec. 

Harboured  (harTjerd),  pp.  Entertained; 
sheltered. — Harboured  or  lodged,  in  her.  a 
term  peculiar  to  the  stag,  hart,  etc.,  when 
lying  down.  It  is  sometimes  termed  Couch- 
ant. 


Harbourer  (har'b6r-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
entertains  orslielters.— 2.t  One  whose  duty 
it  was  to  trace  a  liart  or  hind  to  its  covert. 

Harbour-gasket  (har'ber-gas-ket),n.  Naiit. 
one  of  a  series  of  broad,  but  short  and  well- 
blacked  gaskets,  placed  at  equal  distances 
on  the  yard  of  a  ship,  for  showing  oft  a  well- 
furled  sail  in  port. 

Harbourless  ( liar'ber-les ),  a.  Without  a 
harbour;  destitute  of  shelter  or  a  lodging. 

Harbour-light  (har'ber-lit),  n.  A  light  or 
lighthouse  to  guide  ships  in  entering  a  har- 
bour. 

Harbour-log  (hiir'ber-log),  n.  Naut.  that 
part  of  the  log-book  which  belongs  to  the 
period  during  which  a  ship  is  in  port. 

Harbour-master  {hai-'ber-mas-ter),  n.  An 
otlicer  who  has  charge  of  the  mooring  of 
ships,  and  executes  the  regulations  respect- 
ing harbours. 

Harbour-reach  (har'ber-rech),  n.  Naut.  the 

reacli  or  stretch  of  a  winding  river  which 

leads  direct  to  a  harbour. 
Harbour-watch  (har'ber-woch),  n.  Naut. 

a  division  or  subdivision  of  the  watch  kept 

on  night-duty,  when  the  ship  rides  at  single 

anchor,  to  meet  any  emergency. 
Harbrought  (har'bro),  n.    [An  older  form 

of  harbour.]   An  inn;  a  lodging.  Usually 

written  Harborough. 

Leave  me  those  hills  where  harhrou.^h  nis  to  see. 
Nor  holly  bush,  nor  brere,  nor  winding  ditch. 

Spenser. 

Hard  (hard),  n.  1.  A  ford  or  passage  across 
a  river.  The  term  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
fenny  districts.  —2.  A  kind  of  pier  or  landing- 
place  for  boats  on  a  river.  Marryatt. 

Hard  (hard),  a.  (A.  Sax.  heard;  comp.  Goth. 
hardus,  Icel.  hardr,  Dan.  haard,  D.  hard, 
6.  hart.  Cog.  Gr.  kratos,  kartos,  strength.] 
1.  Firm;  solid;  compact;  not  easily  pene- 
trated or  separated  into  parts;  not  yielding 
to  pressure:  applied  to  material  bodies,  and 
opposed  to  soft;  as,  hard  wood;  hard  flesh; 
a  hai-d  apple. —2.  DifBcult  to  the  under- 
standing ;  not  easy  to  the  intellect ;  as,  a 
hard  problem;  a  hard  cause. 

In  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood. 

2  Pet.  iii.  i6. 

3.  Difficult  of  accomplishment ;  not  easy  to 
be  done  or  executed;  laborious;  fatiguing; 
as,  a  hard  way;  hard  work  or  labour;  hard 
duty;  hard  service;  a  hard  task;  a  disease 
hard  to  cure. 

Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord?   Gen.  xviii.  14. 

4.  Difficult  to  endure;  oppressive;  rigorotis; 
severe;  cruel;  distressing;  painful;  as,  hard 
bondage;  a  hard  case;  it  is  hai'd  to  ptmish 
a  man  for  speculative  opinions. 

There  are  none  who  suffer  more  under  the  griev- 
ances of  a  ttard  government  than  the  subjects  of 
little  principalities.  Addison. 

5.  Unfeeling ;  insensible ;  not  easily  moved 
by  pity;  not  susceptible  of  kindness,  mercy, 
or  other  tender  affections ;  harsh  ;  severe ; 
obdurate;  exacting;  as,  a  hard  heart. 

They  will  take  her,  they  will  make  her  hard. 

And  she  will  pass  me  by  in  after-life 

With  some  cold  reverence  worse  than  were  she  dead. 

Tennyson. 

6.  Severe  ;  harsh ;  abusive ;  unkind ;  unfav- 
ourable. 

Have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late?  Shak. 
As  thou  lov'st  me.  do  him  not  that  wrong. 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth.  Shak. 

7.  Severe ;  pinching  with  cold ;  rigorous ; 
tempestuous;  as,  a.  hard  winter.— 8.  Power- 
ful; forcible;  tirging;  pressing  close  on. 

The  stag  was  too  hard  for  the  horse.  L'Estrange. 
The  disputant  was  too  hard  for  his  antagonist. 

Anott. 

9.  Austere;  rough;  acid;  sour;  as,  the  cider  is 
hard.— 10.  Harsh;  stiff;  forced;  constrained; 
unnatural. 

Others  .  .  .  make  the  figures  harder  than  the 
marble  itself.  Drydett. 

His  diction  is  hard,  his  figures  too  bold.  Dryden. 
In  painting,  a  picture  is  said  to  be  hard 
when  the  lights  and  shades  are  too  strongly 
markcil,  and  tooclose  toeachother. — 11.  At- 
tended with  poverty  or  dearth ;  not  pros- 
perous; distressing;  as,  last  three  years  have 
been  very  hard. 

There  are  bonfires  decreed  ;  and  if  the  times  had 
not  been  hard,  my  billet  should  have  burnt  too. 

V7ydeu. 

12.  Avaricious;  difficult  in  making  bargains; 
close;  of  a  griping,  sordid  disposition. 

I  knew  thee  that  thou  art  an  hard  man,  reaping 
where  thou  hast  not  sown.  Mat.  xxv.  24. 

13.  Rough ;  of  coarse  features ;  as,  a  hard 
face  or  coimtenance. — 14.  Coarse;  impalat- 
able  or  scanty;  as,  hard  fare.— 15.  In  gram. 
applied  (a)  to  the  consonants  (also  called 


surd)f,k,p,s,  i,and  the  sound  of  tit  in  thin, 
whicli  are  all  capable  of  being  pronounced 
without  any  voice  sound,  as  distinguislied 
from  the  consonants  v,  y  (in  get),  b,  z,  d,  and 
the  sound  of  th  in  thine,  which  are  incapable 
of  being  so  pronounced ;  and  (6)  to  the 
sound  of  c  in  corn  and  g  in  get,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  sound  of  the  same  letters 
in  city  and  gin.— lis.  Heavy;  slow. 

If  the  interim  be  but  a  se'nnight,  time's  pace  is  so 
hard  that  it  seems  the  length  ofseven  year.  Shak. 

17.  Possessing  the  characteristic  of  not  being 
suitable  for  washing  with:  atermapplied  to 
certain  kinds  of  water.  Water  has  this  cha- 
racteristic from  holding  salts  of  lime  or 
magnesia  in  solution,  which  decompose  com- 
mon soap  and  form  an  insoluble  stearite  of 
lime  or  magnesia.  —Hard  cash,  gold  or  silver 
coin.  \Co\\o(\.]— Arduous,  Dijjicult,  Hard. 
See  under  Arduous. 

Hard  (hard),  adv.    1.  Close;  near;  as  in  the 
phrase  hard  by.    [In  this  phrase  the  word 
has  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  It.  presso, 
Fr.  pris,  from  L.  pressus,  pressed  close.] 
Indeed,  my  lord,  it  followed  hard  upon.  Shak. 

2.  With  urgency ;  vehemently ;  vigorously; . 
energetically;  as,  to  work  hard  for  a  living; 
to  run  hard;  to  hold  hard. 

And  pray'd  so  hard  for  mercy  from  the  prince. 

Dryden. 

The  wolves  scampered  away  as  hard  as  they  could 
drive.  VEstrange. 

3.  With  difficulty. 

Solid  bodies  foreshow  rain,  as  boxes  and  pegs  of 
wood  when  they  draw  and  wind  hard.  Bacon. 

4.  Uneasily;  vexatiously. 

When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cur  with  him, 
look  you  it  goes  hard.  Shak. 

5.  So  as  to  raise  difficulties. 

The  question  is  hard  set.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

6.  Violently;  with  great  force;  as,  the  wind 
blows  hard,  or  it  blows  hard;  it  rains  hard. 

7.  Heavily;  slowly. 

He  (Time)  trots  hard  with  a  yoimg  maid,  between 
the  contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  solem- 
nized. Shak. 

—To  die  hard,  to  die,  as  it  were,  reluctantly, 
and  after  a  struggle  for  life;  to  die  unre- 
pentant. 

He  (Lord  Ranelagh)  died  hard,  as  their  term  of 
art  is  here,  to  express  the  woful  state  of  men  who  dis- 
cover no  religion  at  their  death.  Sivi/t. 

—Hard  up,  hard  run,  colloquial  expressions 
signifying  in  want  of  money;  needy;  without 
resources:  followed  hy  for,  hard  up  signifies 
ill  provided  with,  or  having  difficulty  in  get- 
ting anything;  as,  hard  up  for  amusement, 
at  a  loss  how  to  find  amusement.— /farrf  aii, 
a  sporting  expression  used  chiefly  in  boating, 
signifying  that  the  greatest  exertions  are 
made  or  are  to  be  made  by  all  engaged. 

Pulling  'hard  all'  from  Sandford  to  Iffley,  and 
then  again  from  Iffley  over  the  regular  course. 

Macmillan's  Mag.^ 

— In  hard  condition,  an  expression  used  in 
horse-racing  signifying  in  very  good  condi- 
tion. 

(The  horses)  are  both  in  hard  condition,  so  it  can 
come  off  in  ten  days.  Lawrence. 

— Naut.  hard  is  often  used  by  seamen  to  add 
emphasis  to  other  words  of  command,  and 
to  indicate  that  the  order  is  to  lie  executed 
with  energy  or  despatch.  When  the  order 
is  one  for  turning  the  helm,  as  in  hard  a-lee! 
hard  a-weather!  hard  a-port!  hard  up!  <fcc., 
the  meaning  is  that  the  helm  is  to  be  turned 
as  nnich  as  possible  in  the  proper  direction. 
Hard-bake  (hard'bak),  n.  A  kind  of  sweet- 
meat of  lioiled  brown  sugar  or  treacle  with 
blanched  almonds,  and  flavoured  with  the 
juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  or  the  like;  a  spe- 
cies of  toffee. 

The  commodities  chiefly  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
public  streets  are  marine  stores,  hard-bake,  apples, 
flat. fish,  and  oysters.  Dic/.e!:s. 

Hard-beam  (hiird'bem),  n.  A  plant;  horn- 
beam {Carpinvs  Betulus).    See  Carpinus. 

Hard-belle-ving  (hard'be-lev-ing),  a.  Diffi- 
cult to  persuade;  incredulous.  Shak. 

Hard-billed  (hard'ljild),  a.  Having  a  hard 
liill  or  beak:  said  of  birds. 

Hardbound  (hiird'bound),  a.  Costive;  fast 
or  tight;  stiff  and  slow  in  action. 

Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear,  _ 
And  strains  from  hardbound  brains  eight  hues  a 
year.  ^"Z"- 

Hard-drinker  (hard'dringk-er),  n.  One  who 
drinks  to  excess. 

Harde.t  v.t.    To  make  hard;  to  harden. 

Cliaucer. 

Hard-earned  (hiird'ernd),  a.  Earned  with 
toil  and  difficulty.  'Hard-earned  bread. 
Burke. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti.  Sc.  abi/ne;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Hardely.t  adv.    Hardily;  boldly;  certaiuly. 

Chaucer. 

Harden  (liard'u),  v.  t.  {Hard,  a.  (which  see), 
and  en,  verb-forming  suffix.]  1.  To  make 
hard  or  more  hard;  to  make  firm  or  compact; 
to  indurate;  as,  to  harden  iron  or  steel;  to 
harden  clay. — 2.  To  confirm  in  effrontery, 
obstinacy,  wickedness,  opposition,  or  enmity. 

Wherefore  then  do  ye  harden  your  hearts,  as  the 
Egyptians  and  Pharaoh  hardened  hearts? 

I  Sam.  vi.  6. 

3.  To  make  insensible  or  unfeeling;  as,  to 
harden  one  against  impressions  of  pity  or 
tenderness. 

Years  have  not  yet  hardened  me,  and  I  have  an 
addition  of  weight  on  my  spirits  since  we  lost  him. 

571/ i/?. 

4.  To  make  firm;  to  strengthen;  to  inure. 

I  would  Itarden  myself  in  sorrow.       Job  vi.  lo. 

Harden  (hard'n),  v.i.  1.  To  become  hard  or 
more  hard;  to  acquire  solidity  or  more  com- 
pactness; as,  mortar  hardens  by  drying. — 
2.  To  become  unfeeling. —3.  To  become  in- 
ured. 

Hardened  (hard'nd),  p.  and  a.  Made  hard, 
or  more  hard  or  compact;  made  unfeeling; 
made  obstinate;  confinned  in  error  or  vice; 
as,  a  hardened  sinner. 

Hardener  (lifird'n-er).  «  He  who  or  that 
wliich  makes  hard  or  more  firm  and  com- 
pact; specifically,  one  who  brings  tools  up 
to  the  required  temper. 

Harder  (Imrd'er),  n.  A  kind  of  mullet,  about 
8  incites  long,  caught  near  the  coasts  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  which  is  cured  in  brine,  and 
sent  up  the  country  in  small  casks  for  the 
use  of  the  farmers. 

Hard-faced  (hilrd'fast),  a.    Having  a  hard 

or  stern  face;  hard-featured. 
Hard-favoured  (hiird'fa-vferd),  a.  Having 

coarse  features;  harsh  of  countenance. 

The  brother  a  very  lovely  youth,  and  the  sister 
hard-favoured.  L' Estrange. 

Hard-favouredness  (hiird'fa-verd-nes),  11. 

Coarseness  of  featiu'es. 
Hard-featured  (hard'fe-tiird),  a.  Having 

coarse  features. 

Hard-fern  (hard'fern),  71.  The  popularname 
for  Lomaria  spicant,  which  is  also  known 
as  Blechmnn  boreale.  It  is  a  very  common 
fern,  being  found  everywhere  in  Britain 
growing  on  Iieaths,  in  glens,  on  old  roadside 
walls,  and  other  places.  It  has  simple  pin- 
natifid  fronds,  of  which  the  sterile  ones  grow 
to  about  a  foot  in  length,  while  the  fertile 
ones  are  somewhat  longer,  and  have  con- 
tracted segments. 

Hard-fish  (liiird'fish),  ?i.    Salted  and  dried 

cod,  ling,  &c.  [Scotch.] 
Hard-fisted  (hard'fist-ed),  a.    1.  Having 

hard  or  strong  hands,  as  a  labourer. — 

2.  Close-fisted;  covetous. 

None  are  so  gripple  and  hard-Jisted  as  the  child- 
less. Bp.  Hail. 

Hard-fought  (hilrd'fat),  a.  Vigorously  con- 
tested ;  as,  a.  hard-finight  battle.  'Hard- 
fought  field.'  Fan.-iliawe. 

Hard-got,  Hard-gotten  (hiird'got,  hitrd'- 
got-n),  a.  01)tained  with  difficulty.  'Hard- 
got  spoils.'  Drayton. 

Hard-grass  (hiird'gras),  n.  A  popularname 
for  various  grasses,  such  as  Eottboellia, 
Sclerochloa,  and  Jigilops. 

Hard-hack  (hardTiak),  n.  The  American 
popular  name  of  a  plant,  the  Spii-cea  tomen- 
tosa,  common  in  pastures  and  low  grounds, 
and  celebrated  for  its  astringent  properties. 

Hard-handed  (hiird'hand-ed),  a.  1.  Having 
hard  hands,  as  a  labourer. — 2.  Practising 
severity;  ruling  with  a  high  hand. 

The  easy  or  Jiard-hayided  monarchies,  the  domestic 
or  foreign  tyrannies.  Milton. 

Hardhead  (hardHied),  n.  1.  Clash  or  colli- 
sion of  heads  in  contest. 

I  have  been  at  hardhead  with  your  butting  citi- 
zens; I  have  routed  your  herd,  I  have  dispersed 
them.  Dry  den . 

2.  A  local  name  for  the  knapweed  (Cen- 
taurea  nigra). 

Hard-headed  (l^ard'hed-ed),  a.  Shrewd; 
difficult  i,)  Ije  over-persuaded ;  intelligent 
or  clear-lieaded  and  Arm;  as,  a  hard-headed 
Scotchman. 

Hard-hearted  (hard'hiirt-ed),  a.  Cruel; 
pitiless ;  merciless ;  unfeeling ;  inhuman ; 
inexorable. 

John  Bull,  otherwise  a  good-natured  man,  was  very 
hard-hearted  to  his  sister  Peg.  Ari)Uthnot. 

Hard-heartedly  (hiird'hiirt-ed-li),  adv.  In 

a  Iiardliearteil  manner. 
Hard-heartedness  (hard' hart -ed-nes),  n. 
Want  of  feeling  or  tenderness;  cruelty;  in- 
humanity. 


Hardihead,  t  Hardyhead  t  Oiard'i-hed),  n. 

Same  as  Hardihood. 

Enflanied  with  fury  and  fierce  hardyhead.  Spenser, 
Hardihood  (hiird'i-hud),  n.  [Hardy  and 
suffix  hood.]  Boldness,  united  with  firmness 
and  constancy  of  mind;  dauntless  bravery; 
intrepidity. 

It  is  tlie  society  of  numbers  which  gives  hardihood 
to  iniquity.  Bitckminsier. 

Stn.  Intrepidity,  courage,  stoutness,  auda- 
city, effrontery. 

Hardily  (lUird'i-li),  adv.  In  a  hardy  manner; 
with  hardiness. 

Hardimentt  (hai-d'i-ment),  n.    Same  as 

Hardihood.  Spenser. 

Hardiness  (Iiard'i-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  hardy;  (a)  boldness;  firm 
courage;  intrepidity;  stoutness;  bravery: 
applied  to  the  mind  it  is  synonymous  with 
hardihood. 

Criminal  as  you  are.  you  avenge  yourself  against 
the  hardiness  of  one  that  should  tell  you  of  it. 

SpectiJtor. 

(6)  Firmness  of  body ;  capaljility  of  endur- 
ance, (c)  Excess  of  confidence ;  assurance  ; 
effrontery. —2.  t  Hardship;  fatigue. 

They  are  valiant  and  hardy;  great  endurers  of 
cold,  hunger,  and  all  hardiness.  Spenser. 

Harding,  t  n.    Hardening.  Chaucer. 
Hardish  (hitrd'ish),  a.    Somewhat  hard; 
tending  to  liardness. 

Hard-lahoured  (hiird'la-berd),  a.  Wrought 
witli  severe  labour;  elaborate;  studied;  as, 
a  hard-laboured  poem.  Swift. 

Hardlet  (hai^'dl),  n.  Same  as  Hurdle.  Hol- 
land. 

Ha,rdly  (hilrd'h),  adv.  1.  With  difficulty; 
with  some  trouble ;  not  easily ;  not  readily. 
'Recovering  hardly  what  he  lost  before.' 
Dryden. 

Hardly  shall  you  find  any  one  so  bad,  but  he  de- 
sires the  credit  of  being  thought  good.  South. 

2.  Scarcely;  barely;  not  quite;  as,  the  veal  is 
hardly  done ;  the  writing  is  hardly  com- 
pleted.—3.  Grudgingly;  with  a  feeling  of 
anger  or  ill-will. 

If  I  unwittingly 
Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 
By  any  in  this  presence,  I  desire 
To  reconcile  me.  Shak. 
4.  Severely ;  unfavourably ;  as,  to  think 
hardly  of  public  measures.— 5.  Rigorously; 
oppressively;  as,  the  prisoners  were  hardly 
used  or  treated.  —6.  t  Unwelcomely ;  harshly. 

Such  information  comes  very  hardly  and  harshly 
to  a  grown  man.  Locke. 

7.  Coarsely;  roughly;  not  softly.  'So  hardly 
lodged.'  Dryden.  —  S.i  Confidently;  hardily. 
Holland. 

Hard-money  (Iiai'<l-™un'i),  Silver  and 
gold  coin,  as  distinguished  from  paper- 
money. 

Hard-mouthed  (hiird'mouTHd),  a.  1.  Hav- 
ing a  hard  mouth;  not  sensilde  to  the  bit; 
not  easily  governed ;  as,  a  hard-mouthed 
horse. 

'Tis  time  my  hard-moictlt'd  coursers  to  controul. 
Apt  to  run  riot,  and  transgress  the  goal.  Dryden. 

2.  Coarse  in  stricture;  harsh  in  reproof;  as, 
a  hard-mouthed  Ijarrister. 
Hardness  (hard'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  hard  in  any  of  its  senses; 
solidity ;  density ;  difficulty  of  comprehen- 
sion, accomplishment,  control,  or  endur- 
ance; obduracy;  harshness;  want  of  sensi- 
bility ;  roughness ;  niggardliness ;  severity ; 
inclemency. 

This  label  .  .  .  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardjiess  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it.  Shak. 
By  their  virtuous  behaviour  they  compensate  the 
hardness  of  their  favour.  Kay. 

Specifically— 2.  In  mineral,  the  capacity  of  a 
substance  to  scratch  another  or  be  scratched 
by  another;  the  quality  of  bodies  which 
enables  them  to  resist  abrasion  of  their 
surfaces.  Scales  have  been  constructed  in 
which  a  set  of  standard  bodies  are  arranged 
and  numbered,  and  other  bodies  are  referred 
to  tliis  scale  in  respect  of  hardness.  The 
diamond  is  the  hardest  body  known,  and  in 
the  scale  of  Mohs  its  hardness  is  indicated 
by  the  number  10.  This  scale  is  as  follows : 
Talc,  1 ;  rock-salt,  2 ;  calcareous  spar,  3 ; 
fluor-spar,  4;  apatite,  5;  felspar,  6;  rock- 
crystal,  7;  topaz,  8;  corundum,  9;  diamond, 
10. 

Hard-nibbed  (liard'nibd),  a.  Having  a  hard 
nib  or  point. 

Hardock  Oiiir'tJock),  n.  A  kind  of  dock  with 

whitish  leaves;  hoar-dock. 
Hard-pan  (hard'pan),  n.   In  agri.  the  name 

given  to  a  hard  stratum  of  earth  below  the 

soil. 


Hard-pressed  (hard '  prest),  a.  In  a  strait 
or  difficulty;  sliort  of  cash;  having  neither 
time  nor  money  to  fulfil  obligations. 

Hard-pushed  ( liHrd'pu  sh t),  a.  Hard-pressed ; 
urged  by  difficulties;  straitened;  hard- 
pressed  for  money  or  time. 

Hard-ruled  (liard'rbld),  a.  Governed  with 
dirticulty.  ^huk. 

Hard-run  (hard'run),  a.  See  under  nAiiD, 
ado. 

Hards  (hardz),  ?i.  pi.  [A.  Sax. /icordan.]  The 
refuse  or  coarse  part  of  wool  or  flax. 
Hardship  (hard'ship),  n.    1.  Toil ;  fatigue; 
severe  laljour  or  want;  whatever  oppresses 
the  body. 

You  could  not  undergo  the  toils  of  war. 

Nor  bear  the  hardships  that  your  leaders  bore. 

Addzso7t. 

2.  Injury;  oppression;  injustice. 

They  are  ripe  for  a  peace,  to  enjoy  what  we  have 
conquered  for  them;  and  so  are  we,  to  recover  the 
effects  of  their  hardships  upon  us.  Sivift. 

Hard-tack (hard'tak),  n.  Large,  coarse,  hard 
biscuit  much  used  by  sailors  and  by  soldiers; 

sea-liread. 

Hard-up  (liiird'up),  a.  See  under  Hard,  ado. 

Hard-visaged  (hard'vi-zajd),  a.  Having 
coarse  features;  of  a  harsh  countenance. 

Hardware  (liard'war),  n.  Wares  made  of 
iron  or  otlier  metal,  as  pots,  kettles,  saws, 
knives,  &c.  The  hardware  manufacture  is 
one  of  the  most  important  carried  on  in 
Great  Britain.  Birmingham  and  Slieffield 
are  its  principal  seats. 

Hardwareman  (hard'war-man),  n.  A  maker 
or  seller  of  lianlware. 

Hard-won  (hard'wuu),  a.  Won  -with  diffi- 
culty. 

Hardwood  (liiird'wud),  n.  A  term  applied 
to  woods  of  a  very  close  and  solid  textm'e, 
as  beech,  oak,  ash,  maple,  ebony,  &c. 

Hard-working  (hard'werk-ing),  a.  Labour- 
ing hard. 

Hardy  (hiird'i),  a.  p?r.  hardi,  bold,  daring, 
presumptuous,  properly  the  pp.  of  the  oid 
verb  hardir  (for  whicli  enhardir  is  now 
used),  to  make  bold,  from  O.H.G.  hartjan. 
from  hart  (E.  hard),  hard,  bold.  Though 
French  in  form  the  English  word  derives 
several  of  its  meanings  directly  from  hard. 
See  HARD.]  1.  Bold;  brave;  stout;  daring; 
resolute;  intrepid;  as,  who  is  hardy  enough 
to  encounter  contempt? — 2.  Confident;  full 
of  assurance;  impudent;  stubborn  to  excess. 

3.  Strong;  firm;  compact. 

An  unwholesome  blast  may  shake  in  pieces  his 
hardy  fabric.  South. 

i.  Inured  to  fatigue ;  rendered  firm  by  exer- 
cise, as  a  veteran  soldier. — 5.  Capable  of 
bearing  exposure  to  cold  weather;  as,  a 
hardy  plant. 

Hardy  (li^r'di),  n.  In  blacksmiths'  work,  a 
chisel  or  fuller  having  a  square  shank  for 
insertion  into  a  Sijuare  hole  in  an  anvil. 

Hardy-shrew  (hard'i-shrij),  ii.  The  shrew- 
mouse. 

Hare  (liar),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hara;  comp.  Dan.  and 
Sw.  hare,  Icel.  heri,  G.  hase,  O.G.  haso;  pro- 
bably allied  to  Skr.  f«fa— a  hare;  faf,  to 
jump  ]  1.  The  common  name  of  the  rodent 
quadrupeds  of  the  genus  Lepus,  with  long 
ears,  a  short  tail,  soft  hair,  a  divided  upper 
lip,  two  small  incisors  immediately  behind 
the  usual  rodent  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw, 
long  hind-legs,  and  hairy  soles.    The  com- 


Hare  ^Lepus  ti}nidits). 


mon  hare  (i.  timidus)  is  a  timid  animal, 
often  hunted  for  sport  or  for  its  flesh, 
which  is  excellent  food.  It  moves  by  leaps, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  fecundity,  gener- 
ally producing  three  or  four  at  a  time  and 
breeding  several  times  in  the  year.  The 
Irish  hare  is  the  L.  hibernicus;  the  Alpine, 
Scotch,  or  varying  hare  the  L.  variabilis, 
which  is  less  than  the  common  hare,  and  is 
confined  to  northern  alpine  districts,  becom- 
ing white  in  winter;  the  American  hare  is 
the  L.  americanus,  not  much  larger  than  a 
rabl)it;  the  Polar  hare  is  tlie  L.  glacialis;  the 
Indian  hare  L.  ruficaudatus,  very  similar  to 
the  common  hare.    Other  species  occur  at 


ch,  c/iain;     fih,  Sc.  locft;     g,  ffo;     j,  job; 
Vol.  II. 


fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  wig:     TH,  then;  th,  fAin;     w,  wig;   wh,  icftig;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Egypt,  and  vari- 
ous parts  of  Asia.  The  fur  of  the  hare  is 
used  for  felting  and  for  making  hats,  &c. — 
2.  In  antron.  one  of  the  forty-eight  ancient 
constellations  of  Ptolemy,  situated  in  the 
southern  Iiemisphere. 
Haret  (har),  ut.  [O.Fr.  and  Norm,  harer, 
harier,  to  stir  up  or  provoke.  Comp.  ha- 
rass, harry.  ]  To  fright,  or  to  excite,  tease, 
and  harass  or  worry. 

I'  the  name  of  men  or  beasts,  what  do  you  do? 

Haj-e  the  poor  fellow  out  of  his  five  wits 

And  seven  senses.  B.  yotisott. 

Harebell  (liar'liel),  n.  The  common  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  Cainpaniila 
rotund  if olia,  a  plant  of  the  S'T 
nat.  order  Campanulaceae, 
also  termed  the  common  bell- 
flower  and  Scottish  blue-bell. 
It  is  very  abundant  in  Scot- 
land, and  grows  on  dry  and 
hilly  pastures,  borders  of 
fields,  road  sides,  hedges,&c., 
growing  to  the  height  of 
from  6  to  14  inches.  It  is 
perennial.and  flowers  in  July 
and  August ;  the  corolla  is 
blue  and  bell-shaped.  The 
whole  plant  is  slender  and 
graceful.  It  is  a  great  fa- 
vourite in  Scotland,  and  has 
been  much  celebrated  by  the 
poets  of  that  country. 

E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head. 

Elastic  from  her  airy  tread.  Sir  //'.  Scott. 

The  name  harebell  is  also  applied  in  many 
districts  to  the  wild  hyacinth  {Scilla  nu- 
tans), also  known  as  Hyacinthus  non-scrip- 
tns. 

Hare-brain  t  (hilr'bran),  a.  Hare-brained. 
'A  bold,  hare-hrain,  mad  fellow.'  Burton. 

Hare-brained,  (har'brand),  a.  [Comp? '  mad 
as  a  March  hare.'}  Giddy;  volatile;  heed- 
less. 'That  hare-brained  wild  fellow.' 
Bacon. 

Hareem  (ha  rem'),  n.    See  HAREM. 
Harefoot  (har'fnt),  n.    1,  The  ptarmigan.— 

2.  A  plant.    See  Hare's-foot. 
Hare-hearted  (liar'hart-ed),  a.  Timorous, 

like  a  hare;  easily  frightened. 
Harehound  (har'liound),  n.    A  hound  for 

hunting  hares;  a  greyhound. 
Hare-hunting  (har'hunt-ing),  n.  The  sport 

of  coiir.-iiiig  or  hunting  the  hare  with  dogs. 
Hare -kangaroo  (har'kang-ga-rb),  71.  A 

small  kangaroo  (Macropus  leporoides)  of 

Australia,  not  unlike  a  hare,  but  smaller  in 

size. 

Hareld  Oia'reld),  11.  [Perhaps  from  its  cry.] 
An  oceanic  duck  of  the  genus  or  sub-genus 
Harelda,  having  a  short  thick  bill,  a  high 
forehead,  and  two  very  long  feathers  in  the 
tail  of  the  male,  whilst  the  females  have  the 
tail  short  and  rounded.  The  long -tailed 
duck  (//.  glaciulis)  inhabits  the  northern  and 
arctic  seas  during  summer,  being  frequent 
in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  but  it  is  rare  in 
South  Britain.  It  flies  swiftly  and  is  an  ex- 
pert diver,  and  its  dovra  is  said  to  rival  that 
of  the  eider. 

Hare-lip  (hai-'lip),  n.  A  fissure  or  vertical 
division  of  one  or  both  lips,  sometimes  ex- 
tending also  to  the  palate.  Children  are 
frefjuently  born  with  this  kind  of  malfor- 
mation, particularly  of  the  upper  lip.  The 
cleft  is  occasionally  double,  there  being  a 
little  lobe  or  portion  of  the  lip  situated  be- 
tween the  two  fissures.  Every  species  of 
the  deformity  has  the  same  appellation  of 
hare-lip,  in  conseijuence  of  the  imagined  re- 
semblance which  the  part  has  to  the  upper 
lip  of  a  hare.  The  cure  of  hare-lip  is  per- 
formed by  cutting  off  quite  smoothly  the 
opposite  edges  of  the  fissure,  and  then 
bringing  them  together  and  maintaining 
them  in  accurate  apposition  till  they  have 
firmly  united. 

This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet.  He  begins 
at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock.  He  .  .  . 
squints  the  eye  and  makes  the  hare-Hp.  Shnk. 

Hare-lipped  (har'lipt),  a.  Having  a  harelip. 

Harem  (ha'rem),  n.  [Ar.  harCiin,  anything 
prohibited,  muharram,  prohibited,  from 
hharram,  to  prohibit.]  1.  The  apartments 
appropriated  to  the  female  members  of  a 
Mohammedan  family. — 2.  The  occupants  of 
a  harem.  These  may  consist  of  a  wife,  or 
wives  to  the  number  of  four,  of  female 
slaves,  who  may  be  retained  as  concubines 
or  as  servants,  and  of  female  free  slaves  with 
whom  concubinage  is  unlawful.  Written 
also  Hareem,  Harim,  Haram. 

Hare-mint  (har'mint),  n.  A  plant.  Ains- 
worth. 


Harengiform  (ha-reu'ji-form),  a.  Shaped 

like  a  herring. 

Hare-pipe  (har'pip),  n.  A  snare  for  catching 

hares. 

Hare's-ear  (harz'er),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  the  genus  Bupleurum,  a  remarkable  ge- 
nus of  umbelliferous  plants,  one  species  of 
which  (B.  rotundifoUum)  is  common  in  some 
parts  of  England.  It  has  alternate  leaves, 
so  extended  at  the  base  that  the  stalks  seem 
to  grow  through  the  leaves,  whence  the 
plant  is  also  called  Thoroiv-wax  and  Thorow- 
leaf.  The  flowers  are  small  and  of  a  green- 
ish-yellow colour.  The  term  hare's-ear  is 
also  assigned  to  Erysivium  austriacum  and 
E.  orientate. 

Hare's-foot  (harz'fut),  n.  A  name  applied 
to  Ochrmna  Lagopvs,  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  nat.  order  Sterculiaceje.  It  is  a  Central 
American  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of 
40  feet,  and  its  spongy  wood  is  so  light  that 
rafts  formed  from  it  are  unsinkable.  It  has 
its  name  from  its  fruit,  which  is  about  1  foot 
long,  and  when  ripe  splits  open  by  five  slits, 
from  which  the  silk-cotton  of  the  seeds 
spreads  over  the  whole  surface,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  a  hare's  foot.  The  cotton 
Is  used  for  stuffing  cushions  and  pillows. — 
The  hare's-foot  trefoil  is  Trifolium  arvense. 

Hare's-foot  Fern  (harz'fut  ffern),  n.  Daval- 
lia  canariensis,  a  fern  having  a  creeping 
stem  or  rhizome  covered  with  brown  chaff, 
and  supposed  to  resemble  the  foot  of  a 
hare.    See  Davallia. 

Hare's-form  (harz'form),  n.  A  hare's  seat 
or  bed. 

Hare'S-lettuce  (harz'let-tis),  n.  A  plant, 
the  sow-tliistle  (Sonclius  oleraceus),  a  fav- 
ourite fooil  of  hares. 

Hare'S-tail  (hru'z'tal),  n.  A  species  of  cotton- 
grass.  J-'rifiphnruiii  vaffinatuni. 

Hare'S-tail  Grass  (liruz'tal  gras),  n.  The 
popidar  name  of  a  genus  of  grasses,  Lagurus, 
nat.  order  Graminea;:  so  called  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  head  to  a  hare's  tail. 
One  species  (L^  ooatus)  grows  in  Guernsey. 

Hare-stane  (hai''stan), «.  [See  Hoarstone.  ] 
A  memorial  stone,  or  a  stone  marking  a 
boundary;  a  hoarstone;  as,  the  hare-stane 
on  the  Borough  JIuirof  Edinburgh.  [Scotch.  ] 

Harfang  (har'fang),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hara,  a 
hare,  and  fangan,  to  catch.]  The  great 
snowy  owl  {Surnia  nyctea)  found  in  the 
arctic  regions.  It  preys  on  hares,  grouse, 
&c. 

Hari  (ha'ri),  n.  A  name  of  the  Hindu  god 
Vishnu. 

Haricot  (lia'ri-ko),  n.  [Fr.,  a  ragout;  O.Fr. 
harigoter,  to  mince,  harigote,  a  piece,  a 
morsel.  The  bean  probably  has  its  name 
from  its  being  much  used  in  ragouts:  hari- 
c(i<-6(?a)i  =  ragout-bean.]  1.  A  kind  of  ragout 
of  meat  and  roots. — 2.  The  kidney-bean  or 
French  bean. 

Harie,t        To  hurry;  to  harass.  Chaucer. 

Haried.t  VP-    Hurried.  Chaucer. 

Harier  (ha'ri-er),  n.    Same  as  Harrier. 

Hariff  (ha'rif),  n.  A  plant,  goose-grass  or 
clivers  (Galium  Aparine). 

HarigalS,Harigalds(ha'ri-galz,ha'ri-galdz), 
n.  pl.  [¥t.  haricot.  See  HARICOT.]  [Scotch.] 

1.  The  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  an  animal. 

2.  The  hair  of  the  head. 

I  think  I  have  towzled  his  harigalds  a  wee. 

Rnnisav. 

HariOlation  (har-i-o-la'shon),  n.    [L.  hario- 

latio,  hariolationis,  soothsaying,  from  hario- 

Zor,  to  foretell.  ]  Soothsaying. 
Hariot  (ha'ri-ot),  n.    Same  as  Heriot. 
Harish  (har'ish),  a.    Like  a  hare. 
Hark  (hark),  J),  i.  [Contr.  from /iear/cen.]  To 

listen ;  to  hearken :  now  only  used  in  the 

imperative. 

Pricking  up  his  ears  to  /larA 

If  he  could  hear  too  in  the  dark.  Hudidras. 

Hark  the  clock  within,  the  silver  knell.  Teujiysott. 

— Hark !  a  hunting  cry  used  with  various 
adjuncts  to  stimulate  or  direct  the  hounds; 
as,  hai'k  forward!  hark  away!  cries  in- 
tended to  urge  the  chase  forward ;  hark 
back !  a  cry  to  the  hoimds,  when  they  have 
lost  the  scent,  directing  them  to  return 
upon  their  course  and  recover  it;  hence,  to 
harlc  back  has  come  to  be  used  in  literature 
as  meaning  to  return  to  some  previous  point, 
as  of  a  subject,  and  start  from  that  afresh. 

Harl  (harl),  n.  1.  A  filamentous  substance ; 
especially,  the  filaments  of  flax  or  hemp. 
2.  A  barb  of  one  of  the  feathers  from  a  pea- 
cock's tail,  used  in  dressing  fly-hooks. 

Harle  (harl),  v.  t.    See  Haurl. 

Harleian  (har'le-an),  c.  Term  appellative  of 
a  collection  consisting  of  7000  manuscripts, 
besides  rare  printed  books,  made  by  Secre- 


tary Barley,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  his  son.  The 
collection  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Harlequin  (hai-'le-kwin),  n.  [Fr.  harlequin, 
arleqxiin;  It.  arlechiiio.  probably  from  the 
devil  Alichino,  in  the  30th  canto  of  Dante's 
Inferno.]  A  performer  on  the  stage,  as 
in  a  pantomime  or  harlequinade,  masked, 
dressed  in  tight  parti -coloured  clothes, 
covered  with  spangles,  and  armed  with  a 
magic  wand  or  sword,  with  which  he  plays 
tricks,  generally  without  speaking,  to  divert 
the  audience  or  spectators;  hence,  a  buifoon 
in  general;  a  fantastic  fellow;  a  droll. 

Harlequin  (har'le-kwin),  v.i.  To  play  the 
droll;  to  make  sport  by  playing  ludicrous 
tricks. 

Harlequin  (harae-kwin),  v.  t.  To  remove  as 
if  by  a  harlequin's  trick;  to  conjure  away. 

The  kitten,  if  the  humour  hit. 
Has  Aarle^ia'jf'^l  away  the  fit. 

Greefi,  Poem  of  the  Spleen. 

Harlequinade  (hai-'le-kwin-ad'O,  n.  A  kind 
of  pantomime;  that  part  of  a  pantomime 
which  follows  the  transformation-scene,  and 
in  which  the  harlequin  and  clown  play  the 
principal  parts. 

Harlequin-beetle  (har'le-kwin-bet-l),  n.  A 
coleopterous  'miect(Acrocinus  longimanus), 
so  called  from  the  mixture  of  gray,  black, 
and  red  on  the  elytra. 

Harlequin-duck  (har'le-kwin-duk),  n.  A 
species  of  duck  (the  Clangida  histrionica), 
a  native  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Northern 
Europe.  It  has  a  beautifully  mottled  plum- 
age, the  male  being  fantastically  streaked 
with  gray,  whence  the  name. 

Harlequin-snake  (har'le-kwin-sniik),  n.  A 
venomous  Soutli  American  snake  (Flaps 
fulvius),  so  called  from  its  being  striped 
with  red  and  black. 

Harlock  (harlok),  n.  A  plant  mentioned  by 
Shakspere  and  Drayton,  and  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  charlock. 

Harlot  (har'lot),  n.  [This  word  may  be  the 
same  as  O.Fr.  harlot,  heriot,  Pr.  arlot,  .Sp, 
arlote,  It,  arlotto,  a  glutton,  a  lazy  good-for- 
nothing,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin;  or  it 
may  he  the  W.  herlawd,  a  stripling,  a 
springal,  herlodes,  a  damsel.]  l.f  A  male 
servant;  a  husbandman;  a  fellow. 

A  sturdy  harlot  went  them  aye  behind, 
That  was  her  hostes  man.  Chancer, 
He  was  a  gentle  harlot  and  a  kind.  Chaucer. 

2.  t  A  base  person;  a  rogue;  a  cheat. 

No  man,  but  he  and  thou  and  such  other  false 
harlots,  praisetii  any  such  preaching.  Foxe. 

3.  A  woman  who  prostitutes  her  body  for 
hire;  a  prostitute;  a  common  woman. 

As  soon  as  this  thy  son  was  come,  who  hath  de- 
voured thy  living  with  harlots.  Luke  xv.  30. 

Harlot  (liSr'lot),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a 
harlot;  wanton;  lewd;  low;  base. 

Harlot  (har'lot),  v.i.  To  practise  lewdness. 
Milton. 

Harlotize  (har'lot-iz),  v.i.  To  play  the  har- 
lot. Warner. 

Harlotry  (harlot-ri),  n.  1.  The  trade  or 
practice  of  prostitution ;  habitual  or  cus- 
tomary lewdness. — 2.t  A  name  of  contemiit 
or  opprobrium  for  a  woman. 

A  peevish  self-will'd  harlotry 
That  no  persuasion  can  do  good  upon.  Shak. 

3.  t  False  show;  meretriciousness.  'The 
harlotry  of  the  ornaments.'  Matthias. 
Harm  (harm),  11.  [A.  Sax.  hearm  or  harm; 
Dan.  Sw.  G.  harm,  grief,  offence ;  Icel. 
harmr.  Probably  akin  to  Skr.  gram,  to 
weary.]  1.  Physical  or  material  injury; 
hurt;  damage;  detriment. 

Do  thyself  no  harm.  Acts  xvi.  28. 

2.  Moral  wrong;  evil;  mischief;  wickedness. 

Deep  harm  to  disobey, 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule.  Tennyson. 

Harm  (harm),  v.t.  To  hurt;  to  injure;  to 
damage. 

Harmaline  (hiir'ma-lin),  n.  (CuiHi^NjO.) 
A  vegeto-alkali  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
the  Peganum  Ear  mala,  a  plant  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 

Harmattan(har-mat'tan),n.  [Arabic  name.] 
A  wind  whicli  blows  periodically  from  the 
interior  parts  of  Africa  towards  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  prevails  in  December,  January, 
and  February,  and  is  generally  accompanied 
with  a  fog  or  haze,  wliich  conceals  the  sun 
for  days  together.  Extreme  dryness  and 
hotness  are  the  characteristics  of  this  wind; 
it  withers  vegetation,  and  even  afl'ects  the 
human  body  so  that  the  skin  peels  off. 

Harmel  (har'mel),  n.  [Kr.  harmal.]  S,yi-ian 
rue  (Peganum  Harm.ala),  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  Asia  Slinor.  The  seeds 
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yield  harmaline,  and  are  used  in  Turkey  as 
a  vermifuge. 
Harmful  (luirm'fiU),  a.  Full  of  harm;  hurt- 
ful; injurious;  noxious;  detrimental;  mis- 
chievous. 

The  eartli  brouijht  forth  fruit  and  food  for  man, 
without  any  mixture  of  harinfitl  quality.  Raleigh. 

Harmfully  (harm'ful-li),  aAv.  In  a  harmful 
manner. 

A  scholar  is  better  occupied  in  playing  or  sleeping, 
than  in  spending  his  time  not  only  vainly,  but  karnt- 
ftcUy  in  such  kind  of  exercise.  Aschani. 

Harmfulness  Oiarm'ful-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  harmful. 

Harmin,  Harmine(har'min),K.  (CisHjo^f-iO.) 
A  substance  derived  from  harmaline  by  oxi- 
dation, or  directly  from  the  seeds  of  Pega- 
nuin  Harmala. 

Harmless  (harm'les),  a.  1.  Free  from  harm; 
unhurt;  rmdamaged;  uninjured;  as,  to  give 
bond  to  save  another  harmless. 

The  shipwright  will  be  careful  to  gain  by  his 
labour,  or  at  least  to  save  himself  harmless. 

Raleigh. 

2.  Free  from  power  or  disposition  to  harm; 
not  injurions;  innocent.  'The  Imrmless 
deer.'  Drai/toii. — Syn.  Innocent,  innoxious, 
innocuous,  inoffensive,  unoffending,  unhurt, 
uninjured,  unharmed,  undamaged. 

Harmlessly  (hiirm'les-li),  adv.  In  a  harm- 
less manner;  without  inflicting  injury;  with- 
out receiving  injury. 

Harmlessness  (hitrm'les-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  harmless. 

The  hariiilessiiess,  .  .  .  the  tenderness,  the  mo- 
desty, and  the  ingenuous  pliableness  to  virtuous 
counsels,  which  is  in  youth  imtainted.  South. 

Harmonla  (hilr-mo'ui-a),  n.  A  small  planet 
or  asteroid  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  discovered  by  Goldschraidt,  JIarcli 
31,  1856. 

Harmonic,  Harmonical  (har-mon^ik,  har- 
raon'ik-al),  a.  1.  Relating  to  harmony  or 
music. 

After  every  three  whole  notes,  nature  requireth, 
for  all  har>no}ncal  use,  one  half  note  to  be  inter- 
posed. Bacon. 

2.  Concordant;  musical;  consonant;  as,  har- 
monic sounds. 

Harmonic  twang  of  leather,  horn  and  brass.  Pope. 

3.  In  mvxie,m\  epithet  applied  to  the  acces- 
sary sounds  which  accompany  the  predomi- 
nant and  apparently  simple  tone  of  any 
string,  pipe,  or  other  sonorous  body.— 4.  In 
math,  having  relations  or  properties  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  those  of  musical 
consonances:  said  of  numbers,  terms  of  cer- 
tain ratios,  proportions,  and  the  like. — 
Harmonical  curve,  an  ideal  curve  into 
which  a  musical  chord  is  supposed  to  be 
inflected  when  put  into  such  a  motion  as 
to  excite  sound.  —  Harmonic  interval,  in 
music,  the  distance  between  two  chords  or 
between  two  consonant  notes.—Harrnoni- 
cal  mean,  in  aritli.  and  alg.  a  term  used  to 
express  certain  relations  of  numbers  and 
quantities.  An  harmonical  mean  between 
two  quantities,  as  a  and  b,  is  double  a  fourth 
proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  quantities, 
and  the  quantities  themselves.  Thus  a+b  : 

a  -.-.b  :       , ,  which  is  the  fourth  propor- 
a  +  b  ^  ^ 

tional,  and  ^      is  the  harmonical  mean.  — 

Harmonical  ■proportion,  in  arith.  and  alg. 
The  relation  between  four  quantities  when 
the  first  is  to  the  fourth  as  the  difference 
between  the  first  and  second  is  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  third  and  fourth,  or 
when  a  :  d  : :  a  ~  b  :  c  ~  d.  In  like  manner 
three  quantities  are  said  to  be  in  harmoni- 
cal proportion  when  the  first  is  to  the  thii-d 
as  the  difference  between  the 

first  and  second  to  the  differ-     n  \  

ence  hetween  the  second  and  7r^~^ — 
third. — Harjnonical  series,  a       — ^ — 
.series  of  many  numbers  in  con-  *- 
tinned  harmonical  proportion.  Harmonic 
— Harmonic  triad,  in  music,  Triad, 
the  chord  of  a  note,  consisting 
of  its  third  and  perfect  fifth,  or  in  other 
words,  the  connnon  chord. 

Harmonic  (har-mon'ik),  n.  In  music,  (a)  a 
note  produced  by  a  number  of  vibrations 
which  is  a  multiple  of  the  number  produc- 
ing some  other ;  a  secondary  and  less  dis- 
tinct tone  which  accompanies  any  principal 
and  apparently  simple  tone,  as  the  octave, 
the  twelfth,  the  fifteenth,  and  the  seven- 
teenth.   (6)  An  artificial  tone  produced. 

Harmonica  (har-mon'i-ka),  n.  l.  A  collec- 
tion of  musical  glass  goblets,  resembling 
finger-glasses,  which  were  put  into  a  revolv- 


ing motion  on  their  centres  while  the  rim 
was  touched  by  the  finger.  This  instrument 
was  invented  by  a  German  and  improved 
by  Dr.  Franklin.— 2.  A  musical  instrument 
consisting  of  a  small  box,  in  which  are 
ranged  horizontally  a  number  of  oblong 
plates  of  glass,  sometimes  of  metal,  of  uu- 
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equal  length,  which  are  struck  with  a  small 
flexiljle  hanmier,  the  hamlle  of  which  is 
made  of  whalebone,  and  the  striking  part 
of  cork  covered  with  taffeta.  The  length 
of  the  plates  determines  the  iJitch  of  the 
notes,  the  high  notes  being  produced  by 
the  short  plates,  and  the  low  by  the  long. 
3.  Same  as  Harmonicon,  2. 
Harmonically  (hiir-mon'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
harmonic  manner;  musically;  harmoniously; 
suitably. 

Harmonichord  (har-mon'i-kord),  n.  An 
instrument  played  like  a  pianoforte,  but 
sounding  like  a  violin.  The  tone  is  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  the  keys,  which 
sets  a  revolving  cylinder  of  wood,  covered 
with  leather  and  charged  with  rosin,  in  ac- 
tion over  the  strings. 

Harmonicon  (hiir-mon'i-kon),  n.  1.  A  power- 
ful musical  instrument  consistingof  a  large 
barrel  organ,  containing,  in  addition  to  the 
common  pipes,  others  to  imitate  the  differ- 
ent wind-instruments  and  an  apparatus  to 
produce  the  effects  of  drums,  triangles, 
cymbals,  &c.,  the  combination  being  in- 
tended to  resemble  the  effect  of  a  military 
band.— 2.  A  musical  instrument  only  used 
as  a  toy,  consisting  of  free  reeds  inclosed  in 
a  box  in  such  a  way  that  inspiration  pro- 
duces one  set  of  sounds,  respiration  an- 
other.— 3.  Same  as  Hai'monica,  2. — Chemi- 
cal harmonicon,  a  contrivance  consisting  of 
a  tube  of  glass,  or  of  any  other  material,  in 
which  a  small  flame  of  hydrogen  gas  is  made 
to  burn,  in  consequence  of  which  the  column 
of  air  contained  in  the  tube  gives  forth 
musical  sounds. 

Harmonics  (har-mon'iks),  n.    The  doctrine 

(U'  science  of  musical  sounds. 
Harmonious  (har-mo'ni-us),  a.  Exhibiting 

or  characterized  by  harmony;  as,  (a)  adapted 

to  each  other;  having  the  parts  proportioned 

to  each  other;  symmetrical. 

God  hath  made  the  intellectual  world  hannoitions 
and  beautiful  without  us.  Locke. 

(b)  JInslcally  concordaut ;  consonant ;  sym- 
phonious.  Harmonious  sounds  are  such  as 
accord  and  are  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

Thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers.  Milton. 

(c)  Agreeing  in  action  or  feeling ;  living  in 
peace  and  friendship ;  as,  an  harmonious 
family  or  society. 

Harmoniously  (har-mo'ni-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
harmonious  manner. 

Distances,  motions,  and  quantities  of  matter  har- 
mo7tionsly  adjusted  in  this  great  variety  of  our  sys- 
tem. Betitley. 

Harmoniousness  (har-mo'ni-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  harmonious. 

Harmoniphon  (hilr-mon'i-fon),  n.  [Gr.  har- 
monla, a  close  fitting  together,  harmony, 
andj^/ione,  sound.]  A  musical  wind-instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  series  of  free  reeds  in- 
serted in  a  tube  like  a  clarinet.  It  is  played 
upon  by  means  of  keys  arranged  like  those 
of  a  pianoforte,  that  is,  those  producing  the 
normal  scale  are  in  one  row,  and  those  pro- 
ducing the  chromatic  tones  in  another. 

Harmonist  (har'mon-ist),  n.  1.  One  who 
harmonizes ;  specifically,  (a)  in  music,  one 
skilled  in  the  principles  of  harmony;  a  writer 
of  harmony;  a  musical  composer. 

A  musician  may  be  a  very  skilful  harmonist  and 
yet  be  deficient  in  the  talents  of  melody,  air,  and  ex- 
pression. A.  Smith. 

(b)  One  who  shows  the  agreement  or  harmony 
between  corresponding  passages  of  different 
authors,  as  of  the  four  evangelists. 

He  endeavoureth  to  show  how,  among  the  fathers, 
Augustine  and  Hieroin  are  flatly  against  the  harmon- 
ists. R.  Nelson. 

2.  One  of  a  certain  sect  of  Protestants  from 
Wiirtemberg,  who  settled  in  America  in 
1803.    Their  first  American  settlement  was 


at  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  whence  they 
removed  to  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1822. 
Tliey  hold  tlieir  property  in  common,  ancl 
con-ider  marriage  a  civil  contract. 
Harmonite  (hai''mon-it),  n.  Same  as  Har- 
■moni^t,  2. 

Harmonium  (har-mo'ni-um),  n.  A  musical 
instrmuent  resembling  a  small  organ,  and 
much  used  as  a  substitute  for  it.  It  is  played 
on  by  a  clavier  or  key-board  similar  to  that 
of  an  organ  or  pianoforte,  and  the  sounds 
are  produced  by  reeds,  not  unlike  the  reed- 
pipes  of  an  organ,  but  left  free  at  one  end- 
hence  called  free  reeds — caused  to  vibrate 
by  wind  from  a  bellows  worked  by  the  feet. 
It  has  different  stops  or  registers.  This  in- 
strument is  best  adapted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  grave  or  sacred  music. 

Harmoniumist  (har-mS'ni-ura-ist),  n.  A 
player  of  tlic  liarnioiiium. 

Harmonization  (har'mon-iz-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  harmonizing  or  state  of  being  harmon- 
ized. 

Harmonize  (hai-'mon-Iz),  v.  i.  pret.  &  pp.  har- 
monized; ppr.  harmonizing.  1.  In  music, 
to  form  a  concord ;  to  agree  in  sounds  or 
musical  effect;  as,  the  tones  harmonize. — 
2.  To  be  in  peace  and  friendship,  as  indivi- 
duals or  families.— 3.  To  agree  in  action, 
adaptation,  or  effect;  to  agree  in  sense  or  pur- 
port; as,  the  -AYgaments.  harmonize;  the  facts 
stated  by  different  witnesses  harmonize. 

Harmonize  (har'mon-iz),  v.t.  1.  To  adjust 
in  fit  i>rni)()rtions;  to  cause  to  agree;  toshow 
the  haniiDiiy  or  agreement  of;  to  reconcile 
the  contradictions  between.- 2.  To  make 
musical ;  to  combine  according  to  the  law  n 
of  counterpoint;  to  set  accompanying  parts 
to,  as  an  air  or  melody.  'The  Lutheran 
chorals  harmonized  by  Bach.'  Dwight. 

Harmonizer  (har'mon-iz-er),  n.  One  who 
harmonizes;  a  harmonist.  'Commentators 
and  luiriiiiiiii:nrs.'  Clfnivr. 

Harmonizing  (liar'iiiiin-Tz-ing),  a.  Being  hi 
accordance;  bringing  to  an  agreement. 

Harmonometer  (har-mon-om'et-6r),  n. 
[  Harmon  1/  (which  see),  and  Gr.  metron, 
measure.  ]  An  instrument  or  monochord 
for  measuring  the  harmonic  relations  of 
sounds.  It  often  consists  of  a  single  string 
stretched  over  movable  bridges. 

Harmony  (har'mo-ni),  n.  [L.  and  Gr.  har- 
nionia,  from  Gr.  harmos,  a  suiting  or  fitting 
together,  from  aro,  to  fit,  to  adapt.]  1.  The 
just  adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other,  in 
any  system  or  combination  of  things,  or  in 
things  intended  to  form  a  connected  whole ; 
as,  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

Equality  and  correspondence  are  the  causes  of  7iar- 
Jii07iy.  Bacon. 
Heaven's  harmony  is  universal  law.  Conjjier. 

2.  In  ■music,  (a)  just  proportion  of  sound ; 
consonance  ;  musical  concord ;  the  accord- 
ance of  two  or  more  soiuids,  or  that  union 
of  different  sounds  which  pleases  the  ear ; 
or  a  succession  of  such  sounds  called  chords. 

Ten  thousand  harps  that  tuned 
Angelic  harmonies.  Milton. 

(b)  The  science  which  treats  of  sUch  sounds. 

3.  Concord  or  agreement  in  facts,  views, 
sentiments,  manners,  interests,  and  the  like; 
good  correspondence;  peace  and  friendship; 
as,  good  citizens  live  in  harmony. 

Harjnony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair. 

More  grateful  than  harmonious  sounds  to  the  ear. 

Milton. 

4.  In  anat.  an  immovable  articulation,  in 
which  the  depressions  and  eminences  pre- 
sented by  the  bony  surface  arc  but  sliglitly 
marked,  as  in  the  union  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bones  with  each  other.— 5.  A  lit- 
erary work  which  brings  together  parallel 
passages  of  historians  respecting  the  same 
events,  and  shows  their  agreement  or  con- 
sistency: said  especially  respecting  the  gos- 
pels.— Natural  harmony,  in  music,  consists 
of  the  harmonic  triad  or  common  chord. — 
Artificial  harmony  is  a  mixture  of  concords 
and  discords. — Figured  harmony  is  whfen 
one  or  more  of  the  parts  move  during  the 
continuance  of  a  chord,  through  certain 
notes  which  do  not  form  any  of  the  constit- 
uent parts  of  that  chovA.— Perfect  harmony 
implies  the  use  of  imtempered  concords 
o\\\y.— Tempered  harmony  is  when  the  notes 
are  varied  by  temperament.  See  Tempera- 
ment.—Ctoe  harmony  is  when  the  sounds 
composing  each  chord  are  placed  so  near  to 
each  other  that  no  sound  belonging  to  the 
chord  could  again  be  interposed  between 
any  of  those  already  present.— Spread  har- 
mony is  when  the  sounds  of  a  chord  are 
placed  at  sucli  a  wide  distance  from  each 
other  that  some  of  them  might  be  again 
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interposed  between  the  sounds  already  pre- 
sent. —  Harmony  or  music  of  the  spheres, 
the  music  imperceptible  to  human  ears, 
produced  by  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  according  to  the  belief  or  hypothesis 
of  Pythagoras  and  his  school.  Pytliagoras 
supposed  these  motions  to  conform  to  cer- 
tain fixed  laws  which  could  be  expressed  in 
numbers,  corresponding  to  the  numbers 
which  give  the  harmony  of  sounds.  It  is  to 
this  hypothesis  that  Shakspere  refers  in  the 
following  passage: — 

Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bri<7ht  gold ; 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  whicn  thou  behold'st 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  ansfel  sin^s, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubim: 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 

But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Alerch.  o/  Venice,  v. 
—Pre-established  harmoiiii,  an  hypothesis 
adopted  by  Leibnitz,  to  explain  the  cori'e- 
spondence  which  exists  between  the  course 
of  our  sensations  and  the  series  of  changes 
actually  going  on  in  the  universe. 
Harmost  {hiir'most),  n.  [Gr.  Iiarmostes,  from 
Ii((niioz0,  to  regulate.]  In  Greek  antiq.  a 
.governor  sent  by  the  Lacedasmonians,  after 
tlie  Peloponnesian  war,  into  a  subject  or 
ciiiKiiiei-ed  town,  partly  to  keep  it  in  subjec- 
tii>n,  and  partly  to  abolish  the  democratic 
fnnii  of  !;iivcrmnent,  and  establish  in  its 
stead  cine  similar  to  their  own. 
Harmotome  (hat'mo-tom),  n.  [Gr.  harmos, 
a  joint,  and  temno,  to  cut.]  See  CROSS- 
STONE. 

Ham  (hiirn),  n.  [For  harditi,  hardyn,  from 
hards,  the  refuse  of  flax.]  A  very  coarse 
kind  of  linen.  [Scotch.] 

Her  cutty  sark  o"  Paisley  hizrti. 

That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn.  Burns. 

Haru  (harn),  a.  Made  of  harn;  hence,  coarse. 
[Scotch.] 

Harneis.t  n.  Harness;  armour;  furniture. 
Chaucci: 

Harnelse,  t  v.  t.  or  i.    To  dress. 

Harness  (luir'nes),  n.  [W.  harnais,  haiar- 
iKir:,  haniL'SS,  from  haiarn,  iron.  Fr.  har- 
nais, (i.  haniisch,  are  probably  borrowed 
from  the  English.]  1.  The  whole  accoutre- 
ments or  equipments  of  a  knight  or  Iiorse- 
raan  ;  originally  perhaps  defensive  armour, 
but  used  also  for  the  furniture  of  a  military 
man,  defensive  or  offensive,  as  a  casque, 
cuirass,  helmet,  girdle,  sword,  buckler,  &c. 

T  can  remember  that  I  buckled  his  harness  when 
he  went  into  Blackhe.ath  field.  Latimer. 

2.  The  gear  or  tackle  by  which  a  horse  or 
other  animal  is  yoked  to  and  made  to  draw 
or  work  a  vehicle  or  anything  else,  as  a 
waggon,  coach,  gig,  chaise,  plough,  harrow, 
mill,  log  of  wood,  &c. ;  the  working  gear  of 
a  horse  or  other  animal;  sometimes  applied 
to  gear  by  which  men  drag  heavy  weights. 

3.  The  apparatus  in  a  loom  by  which  the  sets 
of  warp  threads  are  shifted  alternately  to 
form  the  shed.  It  consists  of  the  heddles 
and  their  means  of  support  and  motion. 
Called  also  Moun  ting. 

Harness  (har'nes),  v.t.  1.  To  dress  in  armour; 
to  equip  with  armour  for  war,  as  a  horse- 
man.   '//ft/'ncsscfZ  in  rugged  steel.'  Rowe. 

2.  To  equip  or  furnish  for  defence. 

They  saw  the  camp  of  the  heathen,  that  it  was 
strong,  and  well  harnessed,  and  compassed  round 
about  with  horsemen.  i  Mace.  iv.  7. 

3.  To  put  harness  on,  as  a  horse.  'Harness 
tlie  horses. '    Jer.  xlvi.  4. 

Harness-cask  (Iiiir'nes-kask),  n.  See  Har- 
ness-tub. 

Harness-currier  0iar'nes-ku-ri-6r),  n.  A 
dresser  of  leather  for  harness  or  saddlery 
purposes. 

Harnesser  (hiir'nes-er),  n.  One  who  har- 
nesses. 

HarneSS-platerOiSi''nes-plat-^r),?i.  A  work- 
man who  electroplates  tlie  metal  work  for 
harness. 

Harness-tub  (hiir'nes-tub),  n.  Nant.  a  cask 
iif  a  peculiar  form  fastened  on  the  deck  of  a 
vessel  to  receive  the  salted  provisions  for 
daily  consumption.  Called  also  Harness- 
cask. 

HarnesS-'Wea'Ver  ( har'nes- wev-er),  n.  A 
weaver  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
more  complicated  patterns  of  shawls,  &c. 
[Scotch.] 

Hams (harnz),7i.^>Z.  [k.^s.\.hcernes,'D.hierne, 
Icel.  hjarni,  G.  ge-hirn,  brains.]  Brains. 

[.Scotch.] 

Haroja  (ha-ro'ja),  n.    Sarne  as  Halluf. 

Harow.t  Harrowt  (ha'ro),  exdam.  [O.Fr. 
haro.  ]  A  form  of  exclamation  anciently 
used  in  Normandy  to  call  for  help  or  to 
raise  the  hue-and-cry. 
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Harp  (hiirp),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hearpe,  Icel.  harpa, 
0. H.G.  harfa,  G.  harfe,  late  t.  harpa,  which 
is  probably  the  Latin  form  of  Gr.  harpe,  a 
sickle,  from  its  shape.  The  name  may  be 
originally  Teutonic,  however,  and  the  L.L. 
harpa  merely  a  Latinized  form  of  it.]  1.  A 
stringed  musical  instrument  of  great  anti- 
quity.f ound  among  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians, 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  Irish,  Welsh,  and  other 
nations.  It  is  found  in  great  variety  of  form 
and  construction,  some  of  its  varieties  being 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figures.  All 
these,  it  will  be  seen,  except  the  Anglo- 


Ancient  Harps. 

I,  2,  Egyptian.    3,  Assyrian.   4,  Persian.    5.  Anglo- 
Saxon. 


Saxon,  differ  from  the  modern  harp  in 
wanting  the  front  pillar.  There  are  no  re- 
presentations of  the  Hebrew  harp  of  un- 
doubted accuracy.  The  modern  harp  is 
nearly  triangular  in  form,  and  the  strings 
are  stretched  from  the  upper  part  to  one 
of  the  sides.  It  stands  erect  and  is  played 
with  both  hands,  the  strings  being  struck  or 
pulled  by  both  fingers  and  thumb.  Before 
its  improvement  by  Erard,  the  harp  was 
tuned  in  the  principal  key,  and  modulations 
effected  by  pressure  of  the  thumb,  or  by 
turning  the  tuning-pins  of  the  strings  which 
it  was  desired  to  alter.  Erard  first  added 
seven  pedals  to  the  instrument,  which  were 
moved  by  the  foot  of  the  performer,  and 
afterwards  constructed  a  double-action  harp 
with  seven  pedals.  The  harp  thus  con- 
structed contains  forty-three  strings  tuned 
according  to  the  diatonic  scale,  every  eighth 
string  being  a  replicate  in  another  octave  of 
the  one  counted  from.  By  means  of  the 
pedals  each  string  can  be  sharpened  twice, 
each  time  a  semitone,  so  that  the  instru- 
ment is  capable  of  rendering  the  full  chro- 
matic scale,  and  of  modulating  into  all  the 
keys  of  the  tonal  system.  Its  range  is  six 
octaves,  being  from  double  E  below  the 
bass  to  E  in  altissimo.— 2.  A  constellation, 
otherwise  called  Lt/ra  or  the  Jji/re.—Z.  For- 
merly, an  Irish  coin  bearing  the  emblem  of 
a  harp,  of  the  value  of  a  halfpenny.— 4.  In 
Scotland,  a  grain-sieve  for  removing  weed- 
seeds  from  grain;  also,  an  oblong  implement, 
consisting  of  a  frame  filled  up  with  parallel 
wires  resembling  tlie  strings  of  a  harp,  for 
separating  the  finer  from  the  coarser  parts 
of  sand;  a  screen. 

Harp  (hiirp),  v.i.    1.  To  play  on  the  harp. 

I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers,  harptn  f^  with  their 
harps.  Rev.  .xiv.  2. 

2.  To  dwell  on  a  subject  tiresomely  and  vex- 
atiously,  in  speaking  or  writing;  to  speak  or 
write  repeatedly  with  slight  variations:  usu- 
ally with  on  or  upon. 

He  seems 

Proud  and  disdainful,  harpiiig  07i  what  I  am  .  .  . 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was.  SJiak. 

— To  harp  on  one  string,  to  dwell  too  exclu- 
sively upon  one  subject,  so  as  to  weary  or 
annoy  the  hearers. 

You  harp  a  little  too  much  upon  one  string.  Collier. 

Harp  (hiirp),  v.t.  1.  To  give  forth,  as  a  harp 
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gives  forth  sound ;  to  give  expression  to  or 
utter. 

Thou'st  harped  my  fear  aright.  Shak. 

2.  In  Scotland,  to  sift  or  separate  by  means 
of  a  harp;  as,  to  harp  grain;  to  harp  sand. 

Harpa  (har'pa),  n.  [L.  harpa,  a  harp.]  A 
genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs  of  the 
whelk  family  (Buccinidsc),  distinguished  by 
tlie  beauty  of  their  shells.  They  are  com- 
monly called  Harp-shells,  because  their 
curved  outlines  have  some  resemblance  to 
the  shape  of  a  harp,  and  their  deep  longitu- 
dinal ridges  represent  the  strings. 

Harpactidse  (har-pak'ti-de),  11.  pi.  [Gr.  har- 
pax,  rapacious,  from  harpazo,  to  seize,  and 
eidos,  resemblance.]  A  family  of  entomos- 
tracous  crustaceans  of  the  order  Copepoda, 
having  the  eyes  so  closely  set  together  as  to 
appear  only  one. 

Harpagon  t  (hiir'pa-gon),  n.  [Gr.  harpage, 
fi-oni  harpazo,  to  seize.]  A  grappling-iron. 

Harpagophytum  (har-pa-gof'i-tum),  n.  [L. 
harjKigii.  a  Imok;  Gr.  harpage,  a  seizure, 
from  harpazo,  to  seize  ;  and  Gr.  phyton,  a 
plant.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Pedah- 
acea;,  including  the  grapple-plant  of  South 
Africa,  H.  procumbens.  Another  species, 
//.  leptocarpum ,  much  resembling  the  grap- 
ple-plant in  distinctive  characteristics,  is  a 
native  of  Madagascar. 

Harpalidas  Oiar-pal'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  harpa- 
los,  greedy,  and  cidos,  resemblance.]  An  ex- 
tensive family  of  coleopterous  insects,  of  the 
section  Geodephaga,  by  some  regarded  as  a 
sub-family  of  the  Carabidnc.  The  Harpalidse 
are  divided  into  three  principal  sections, 
characterized  by  modifications  of  the  ante- 
rior tarsi  of  the  male:  (n)  Harjjalince,  having 
the  four  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  dilated: 
(b)  Fcroninoe,  having  the  two  anterior  tarsi 
dilated,  and  the  joints  heart-shaped;  {c)Pa- 
tellimana,  having  the  two  anterior  tarsi  of 
the  males  dilated,  the  joints  being  square 
or  rounded.  They  are  usually  found  under 
stones. 

Harpax  (hili^'paks),  n.  [Gr.  harpax,  rapa- 
cious.] A  genus  of  fossil  shells  of  the  group 
Ostreacea,  olilong  and  somewhat  triangular 
in  shape,  the  hinge  being  foimed  by  two 
projecting  teeth.  It  is  now  included  in  the 
genus  Plicatula. 

Harper  (liarp'fir),  n.  1.  A  player  on  the 
harp. — 2.  An  Irish  brass  coin  of  the  reig'nof 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  the  size  of  a  shilling 
and  the  value  of  a  penny:  so  called  from 
bearing  the  figure  of  a  harp.  'The  harper 
that  was  gathered  amongst  us  to  pay  the 
piper.'    B.  Jonson. 

Harping  (hiirp'ing).  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
harp;  as, /irtrpijiij' symphonies.  Milton. 

Harping -iron  (harp'ing-i'ern),  n.  A  har- 
poon (which  see). 

The  boat  which  on  the  first  assault  did  go. 
Struck  with  a  karping-zron  the  younger  foe. 

Waller. 

Harpings,  Harpins  (liarp'ingz,  hiirp'inz), 
n.  pi.  Naut.  the  foreparts  of  the  wales, 
which  encompass  the  bow  of  the  ship,  and 
terminate  in  the  stem.  Their  use  is  to 
strengthen  the  ship  in  the  place  where  she 
sustains  the  greatest  shock  in  plunging  into 
the  sea. 

Harpist  (harp'ist),  n.  A  player  on  the  harp; 
a  harper. 

Harpoon  (har-ponO,  n.  [Fr.  harpon,  a  har- 
poon, from  harper,  to  gripe,  to  clutch,  pro- 
bably from  harpe,  a  harp,  and  also  a  claw, 
a  hook  or  angle-iron  (see  Harp);  the  D. 
harpoen,  G.  liarpune,  have  the  same  origin.] 
A  spear  or  javelin  used  to  strike  and  kill 
whales  and  large  fish.    It  consists  of  a  long 


a.  Hand-harpoon,   b  c.  Gun-harpoons. 


shank,  with  a  broad  flat  triangular  head, 
sharpened  at  both  edges  for  penetrating 
the  whale  witli  facility.  It  may  be  thrown 
by  the  hand  or  fired  from  a  gun.    See  Hab- 

POON-GUN. 

Harpoon  (Iiiir-piin'),  To  strike,  catch,  or 
kill  with  a  harpoon. 

The  beluga  is  usually  caught  in  nets,  but  is  some- 
times harpooned.  Pennant. 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abwne;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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Harpooneer  (har-pon-er'),  n.  A  Iiai-pooner. 
[Rare.  ] 

Harpooner  (Iiar-pbn'er),  n.  One  who  uses 
a  hai-poim ;  the  man  in  a  whale-boat  wlio 
throws  the  harpoon. 

Harpoon-gun  (har-pbn'gun),  n.  A  gun  for 
firing  a  liarpoon,  employed  in  the  wliale- 
fishery.  Its  barrel  is  aljout  2  feet  long  and 
3  inches  exterior  diameter,  and  rests  on  a 
swivel.  The  harpoon  to  be  discharged  from 


Harpoon-gun. 

it  has  the  end  of  its  shank  fitting  the  bore 
of  tlie  gun,  and  is  so  contrived  that  while  a 
part  of  its  shank  passes  into  the  gun-barrel, 
tlie  cord  attached  to  it  remains  outside,  and 
slides  up  to  the  end  on  being  fired. 

Harpour.t  n.    A  harper.  Chaucer. 

Harpress  (hiirp'res),  n.  A  female  player  on 
the  harp.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Harp-seal  (harp'sel),  n.  The  Greenland  seal 
(Phoca  Gi-eenlandicu):  so  called  from  the 
large,  blaclj,  crescent-shaped  mark  on  each 
side  of  the  back.    See  Seal. 

Harp-shell  (harp'shel),  n.   See  Harpa. 

Harpsichont  (harp'si-kon),  n.  The  old 
name  for  tlie  spinet  and  the  harpsichord. 

Harpsichord  (hsirp'si-kord),  n.  [Older 
forms,  arpaichord,  harpsechord,  harpsa- 
chnrda,  O.Fr.  harpechorde.  It.  arpicordo — 
harp  and  chord:  it  does  not  appear  how  the 
^  got  inserted.]  A  stringed  musical  in- 
strument with  a  key-board  for  the  fingers, 
in  shape  something  like  the  horizontal 
grand  pianoforte.  Tlie  strings  or  wires 
were  set  in  vibration  by  a  quill  plectrum. 
This  instrument  was  difficult  to  keep  in 
tune,  and  tlie  quills  needed  constant  re- 
newal. It  was  superseded  by  the  piano- 
forte about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Harpslcol,  Harpsecolt  (harp'si-kol),  n.  A 
harpsicliord. 

Harpster  (hiirp'ster),  n.  A  female  performer 
on  the  harp.  [Rare.] 

Harpy  (har'pi),  II.  [Fr.  harpie;  L.  harpyia; 
Gr.  liarpiiia,  from  the  root  of  harpazo,  to 
seize  or  claw.]  1.  In  class,  antiq.  a  fabulous 
winged  monster,  ravenous  and  filthy,  hav- 
ing the  face  of  a  woman  and  tlie  body  of  a 
bird,  with  its  feet  and  fingers  armed  with 
shai'p  claws,  and  the  face  pale  witli  hunger. 


Harpy,  from  an  antique  gem. 

The  harpies  were  three  in  number,  Aello, 
Ocypete,  and  Celeno.  In  her.  the  harpy  is 
represented  as  a  vulture  with  the  head  and 
breast  of  a  woman.  —  2.  The  harpy-eagle 
(which  see).— 3.  A  name  given  to  the  Circus 
cerugiaosus,  or  marsh-harrier,  a  British  spe- 
cies of  hawk,  allied  to  the  buzzards.  See 
Harrier. — 4.  Any  rapacious  or  ravenous 
animal;  an  extortioner;  a  plunderer. 

I  will  .  .  .  do  you  any  embassage  .  .  .  rather  than 
hold  three  \  ords  conference  with  this  har/y.  Sha/c. 

Harpy-eagle  (liai"'pi-e-gl),  n.  The  Harpyia 
destructor  of  Linn.,  the  Thrasaiitus  Harpyia 
of  modern  zoologists,  a  raptorial  bird  of 
Mexico  and  South  America,  celebrated  for 
the  enormous  development  of  its  legs  and 
beak,  and  for  tlie  strength  and  power  it 
evinces  in  mastering  its  prey. 

Harquebuse,  Harquebuss  (har'kwe-bus). 

See  Alii,)UEBUSE. 

Harquebussler  (hiii-'kwe-bus-er").  See  Ar- 

QUEBUSIEK. 

Hkrr  (har),  n.  [See  Haar.]  A  storm  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sea;  a  tempest;  an  eagre. 


Harraget  (har'raj),  v.t.  To  harass;  to 
plunder  from. 

This  of  Lincoln,  Jtarraged  out  before,  should  now 
lie  fallow.  Fittler. 

Harrateen  (har-ra-ten'),  n.  A  kind  of  stuff 
or  cloth.  Shenstmie. 

Harrico  (har'ri-ko),  n.  The  same  as  Hari- 
cot. 

Harridan (lia'ri-dan),  n.  [Fr.  haridelle.J'Tov. 
Fr.  hardele,  liar  in,  a  worn-out  horse,  a  jade.  ] 
A  hag;  an  odious  old  woman;  a  vixenish 
woman;  a  trollop. 

Harrier  (ha'ri-er),  ji.  [From  7mre.]  A  small 
kind  of  dog  of  the  hound  species  employed 
ill  hunting  the  hare.  There  are  particular 
breeds  of  tlie  harrier,  as  tlie  large  slow- 
hunting  harrier  and  the  little  fox-beagle, 
and  a  cross-breed  between  these.  In  all 
the  scent  is  extremely  keen,  which  enaliles 
them  to  follow  all  the  doublings  of  the  hare. 

Harrier  (ha'ri-er),  n.  [From  harry,  to  pil- 
lage, because  it  pillages  the  poultry-yards.] 
A  hawk  of  the  genus  Circus,  allied  to  the 
buzzards.  The  harriers  are  more  bold  and 
active  than  the  buzzards.  They  strike  their 
prey  upon  the  ground  and  generally  fiy 
very  low.  There  are  several  species,  as  tlie 
marsh- harrier,  the  hen-harrier,  and  ash- 
coloured  harrier.  These  are  all  found  in 
Great  Britain.  The  marsh-harrier  (C.  ceru- 
ginostts),  also  called  the  moor -buzzard, 
harpy,  and  duck-hawk,  is  from  21  inches  to 
23  inches  long.  The  liead  of  the  male  is 
yellowish  white.  Tlie  hen-harrier  (C  cy- 
aneus)  is  18  inches  to  20  inches  long ;  the 
adult  male  is  of  an  almost  uniform  gray, 
the  female  brown.  The  female  is  called  the 
ringtail,  from  the  rust-coloured  ring  formed 
by  tlie  tips  of  the  tail-feathers.  The  hen- 
harrier is  very  destructive  to  poultry-yards, 
whence  the  name.  Tlie  male  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  blue  hawk. 

Harri-karri,  Harri-kiri  (ha'ri-ka'ri,  ha'ri- 
ki'ri),  n.  The  Chinese  term  for  tlie  mode 
of  suicide  incumbent  on  Japanese  military 
and  civil  officials,  when  ordered  by  govern- 
ment to  perform  it  as  a  punishment  for  any 
offence.  It  is  effected  by  inflicting  two 
gashes  on  the  belly  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
Called  frequently  by  English  writers  Happy 
Despatch.    Written  also  Harri-kirii. 

Harrington  t  (hai-'ring-ton),  n.  A  fartliing: 
so  named  because  Lord  Harrington  obtained 
from  James  I.  a  patent  for  making  brass 
farthings. 

Harringtonite  (hiii-'ring-ton-it),  n.  Same 

as  Natrolite  (which  see). 
Harrot  t  (ha'rot),  n.  A  corruption  of  Herald. 

The  first  red  herring  thatwas  broiled  in  Adam  and 
Eve's  kitchen  do  1  fetch  my  pedigree  from,  by  the 
liarroCs  book.  B.  yoitson. 

Harrow  (ha'ro),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hearge,  a  harrow; 
same  word  as  Dan.  harve,  Sw.  harf,  aliarrow; 
perhaps  akin  to  D.  hark,  Q.  harke,  a  rake.] 
An  agricultural  implement,  usually  formed 
of  pieces  of  timber  or  metal  crossing  each 
other,  and  set  witli  iron  teeth,  called  tines. 


Harrow. 

It  is  drawn  over  ploughed  land  to  level  it 
and  break  tlie  clods,  and  to  cover  seed  when 
sown.  An  implement,  called  a  chain  har- 
row, consisting  of  a  congeries  of  iron  rings, 
is  used  for  covering  grass  seeds,  and  espe- 
cially for  separating  weeds  from  the  earth 
or  clods  in  which  they  are  enveloped. 
Harrow  (ha'ro),  v.t.  l.  To  draw  a  harrow 
over,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  clods  and 
levelling  the  surface,  or  for  covering  seed 
sown;  to  break  or  tear  with  a  harrow;  as, 
to  harrow  land  or  ground. ~2.  To  tear;  to 
lacerate;  to  torment;  to  harass. 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul.  Sliak. 

Harrowt  (ha'ro),  v.t.  [See  Harry.]  To 
pillage;  to  strip;  to  lay  waste  by  violence. 

Meaning  thereby  to  harrow  his  people,  did  ac- 
cumulate them  the  rather.  Bacon. 

Harrow  (ha'ro),  exclam-.    See  Haeow. 

narrower  (lia'ro-er),  n.    One  wlio  harrows. 

narrower  (ha'ro-er),  71.  A  species  of  hawk; 
a  harrier  {which  see). 

Harrowingly  (ha'ro-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  har- 
rowing manner;  excruciatingly. 

Harry  (ha'ri),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  harried;  ppr. 
harrying.  [A.  Sax.  hergian,  heriaii,  to  plun- 


der, to  afflict,  from  here,  an  army,  an  ex- 
pedition; comp.  Icel.  herja,  to  lay  waste, 
to  oppress;  Dan.  hmrye,  hmrje,  G.(ver)heeren, 
to  ravage.  With  tliis  word  tlie  A.  Sax. 
hyrwian,  to  vex,  afflict,  seems  to  have  been 
early  confounded.  See  Harrow.]  1.  To 
strip;  to  pillage;  to  plunder;  to  rob;  as,  to 
harry  a  bird's  nest. 

And  still,  from  time  to  time  the  heathen  host 
Swarm'd  overseas  and  harried  what  was  left. 

Ten}tyson. 

2.  To  harass;  to  agitate;  to  tease;  to  liarrow. 

I  repent  rae  much 
That  I  so  harried  him.  Sha!;. 

Harryt  (ha'ri),  v.i.  To  make  harassing  in- 
cursions. 

What  made  your  rogueships 
HarryiiijL.'-  for  victuals  here?        Bean.  &  I- 1. 

Harry  Soph  (ha-ri-sof '),  n.  [Gr.  erisophos, 
very  learned.]  In  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, a  title  given  to  those  students  wlio, 
having  attained  sufficient  standing  to  take 
the  degree  of  B.A.,  declare  themselves  can- 
didates for  a  degree  in  law  or  physic. 

Harsh  (harsh ),  a.  [A  .Scandiuaviau  word: 
O.K.  and  Sc.  harsk,  luirsh,  rougli,  sliarp, 
acid;  Dan.  andO.Sw.  /iacs/c.rancid;  G.harsch, 
harsh,  rough;  root  doubtful.]  1.  Rough; 
rug.ged;  grating;  especially,  {a}  to  the  touch; 
as,  harsh  cloth:  opposed  to  smooth.  'Harsh 
sand."  Boyle,  (h)  To  the  taste;  as,  harsh 
fruit,  (c)  To  the  ear;  discordant ;  jarring ; 
as,  harsh  notes;  a  harsh  voice.— 2.  Austere; 
crabbed ;  morose  ;  peevish ;  as,  civilization 
softens  the  harsh  temper  or  natui'e  of  man. 

He  was  a  wise  man  and  an  eloquent;  but  in  his 
nature  harsh  and  haughty.  Bacati. 

3.  Rough;  rude;  abusive;  rigorous;  severe; 
as,  a  harsh  reflection. 

Bear  patiently  the  harsh  words  of  thy  enemies. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Harshly  (hiirsh'li),  adv.  In  a  harsh  manner; 
roughly;  austerely;  crabbedly;  rudely;  un- 
pleasantly. 

It  would  sound  harshly  in  her  ears.  S/iai. 

Harshness  (harsh'nes),  n.    The  iiuality  or 

condition  of  being  harsh. 

'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  give  offence. 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense.  Pope. 

— Acrimony,  Asperity,  Harshness,  Tartness. 

See  Acrimony. 

Harslet  (hiirs'let),  n.    Same  as  Haslet. 

Hart  (hart),  n.  [A.  Sax.  heort,  hiorot;  comp. 
L.G.  and  D.  hert,  Dan.  hiort,  Sw.  hjort,  Icel. 
hjUrtr,  G.  hirsch,  stag;  lit.  horned  animal; 
allied  to  Gr.  kcras,  L.  cornu,  a  horn.  See 
Horn.]  a  stag  or  male  deer  when  he  has 
passed  his  flftii  year,  and  tlie  sur-royal  or 
crown  antler  is  formed.  See  Antler.  — 
Hart  of  ten,  a  hart  with  ten  tines  or 
branches  on  liis  horns. 

A  great  large  deer  1 — 
What  head?— Forked,  a  hart  of  ten.    B.  yonsoit. 

Hartall  (hart'al),  n.  The  East  Indian  name 
(if  orpinieiit. 

Hartbeest,  Hartebeest  (hiirt'best,  hiir'te- 
bast),  )(.  [Dutch.]  The  name  given  by  the 
Dutch  colonists  to  the  kaama,  a  South  Afri- 
can antelope.    See  KAAMA. 

Hart-berry,  Hart-crop  (hiirt'be-ri,  hiirt'- 
krop),  ;!.    Bilberry  (wliicli  see). 

Hartent  (hiirt'n),  v.t.  To  hearten;  to  en- 
courage. St/enser. 

Hartin  (hart'in),  71.  (C10H17O.)  A  fossil  resin 
resembling  hartite;  massive,  but  crystalliz- 
ing from  rock-oil  in  needles  belonging  to 
the  trimetric  system.  It  is  found  in  tlie 
lignite  of  Oberhart,  Austria. 

Hartite  (hart'it),  K.  (CaH.v)  A  fossil  resin 
resembling  hartin,  and  found  like  it  in  the 
lignite  of  Oberliart,  Austria. 

Hartroyal  (hart'roi-al),  n.  A  plant,  a  spe- 
cies of  plaiiitain. 

Hart's-clover,  Hart's-trefoil  (liiirts'klo- 
ver,  harts 'tre-f oil),  n.  A  plant,  the  com- 
mon yellow  melilot  {Melilotus  officinalis). 
See  Melilot. 

Hartshorn  (harts'horn),  n.  Tlie  antler  of 
tlie  hart  or  stag  (Cervus  elaphus).  The  con- 
stituent elements  of  deciduous  horns  differ 
materially  from  those  of  persistent  horns, 
as  of  the  ox,  and  are  identical,  or  nearly  so, 
with  tliose  of  bone.  These  horns  were  for- 
merly much  used  as  a  siiurcc  nf  ammonia, 
and  the  products  of  their  di^tillatiun  much 
used  in  medicine  under  tlie  name  of  the 
volatile  salt  of  hartshorn,  spirit  of  harts- 
horn, but  these  have  now  been  superseded 
by  simpler  preparations  of  ammonia  and 
carlionate  of  ammonia.  See  Ammonia. — 
Jelly  of  hartshorn,  a  nutritive  jelly,  formerly 
obtained  from  the  sliavings  of  tlie  horns  of 
harts,  now  procured  by  planing  down  the 
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bones  of  calves.  —  Hartshorn  plantain, 
Plantago  Coroaopus.  See  BuoKS-HORN. 
Hart's-tongue  (liai-ts'tung),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  a  genus  of  ferns,  the  Scolopen- 
ilrium,  nat.  order  Polypodiacea;.  One  spe- 
cies (S.  vulgare)  is  found  in  Britain.  The 
name  hart's-tongue  is  also  given  to  another 
fern  -I'uliipodium  phyllitidis. 

Hart's-trefoil.  See  Hart's-olover. 

Hartwort  (liart'wert),  n.  Tordylium,  a  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  oi'der  Umbelliferre,  having 
piunatisect  leaves  and  compound  umbels  of 
white  flowers,  chiefly  natives  of  the  Jledi- 
terranean  region.  One  species,  T.  maxi- 
mum, an  annual,  has  been  found  growing 
in  waste  ground  about  London  and  Oxford. 

Harum-scarum  (lui'rnm-slva'rum),  a.  [Per- 
haps from  hare,  to  fright,  and  scare.]  Hare- 
brained; unsettled;  giddy;  rash. 

Harum-scarum  (ha'rum-ska'rum),  n.  A 
.niddy,  luue-brained,  or  rash  person. 

Haruspice.   See  Aruspice. 

Haruspicy  (lia-rus'pis-i).    See  Aruspicy. 

Harvest  (liar' vest),  n.  [A.  Sax.  harfest,  hear- 
fest,  hivr/cst;  comp.  O.Fris.  harvest,  G.  herbst, 
D.  herfst,  autumn,  harvest;  probably  cog- 
nate with  Gr.  Icarpos,  fruit,  L.  carpo,  to 
pluck.  Wedgwood,  following  Hire,  tiiinks 
the  truer  form  is  seen  in  Icel.  hanst,  Sw. 
and  Dan.  host,  harvest,  autumn,  D.  oogst, 
harvest,  from  L.  augustus,  the  month  of 
August,  Armor,  cost,  harvest,  being  of  the 
same  origin.]  1.  Tlie  season  of  gathering  a 
crop  of  any  kind;  the  time  of  reaping  and 
gathering  corn  and  other  grain.  —  2.  That 
which  is  reaped  and  gathered  in;  the  ripe 
corn  or  grain  collected  and  secm-ed  in  barns 
or  stacks. 

To  i^Iean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps.  Shak. 

3.  The  product  of  any  labour;  gain;  result; 
eft'ect;  consequence. 

Let  lis  the  harvest  of  our  labour  eat.  Dryden. 
"What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  harvest  of  his 
youthful  Joys?  Tennyson. 

Harvest  (liai-'vest),  v.  t.  To  reap  or  gather, 
as  corn  and  other  fruits,  for  the  use  of  man 
and  I  least. 

Harvest-bug  (liar'vest-bug),  n.  A  species 
of  tick  (Lcptus  autuinnalis)  which  infests 
the  skin  in  the  autumn. 

Harvester  (har'vest-Sr),  n.  One  who  or  that 
wliiuli  harvests:  specifically,  an  American 
machine  for  cutting  grain,  grass,  or  other 
Cl  op;  a  mower;  a  reaper. 

Harvest-feast  (biu-'vest-fest),  n.  The  feast 
made  at  tile  ingathering  of  the  harvest. 

Harvest-field,  (liai-'vest-feld),  n.  A  fleld 
from  wiiicli  a  Iiarvest  is  gathered. 

Harvest-fly  (har'vest-fli),  n.  A  name  applied 
in  America  to  several  large  hemipterous  in- 
sects of  the  Cicada  group,  popularly  called 
locusts  in  tlie  United  States. 

Harvest-goose  (har'vest-gos),  n.  A  stubble- 
giKisu  (wliicli  see). 

Harvest-home  (liiii-'vest-hom),  n.  l.  The 
time  (if  getting  liome  the  harvest;  the  bring- 
ing home  of  tlie  harvest :  hence,  any  oppor- 
tunity for  making  gain. 

.  .  .   And  iiis  cliin,  new  reaped. 
Showed  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest-home.  Shak. 

I  will  use  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly  rogue's 
coffer;  and  there's  my  harvest-home.  Shak. 

2.  The  song  sung  by  reapers  at  the  feast 
made  at  the  gathering  of  corn,  or  tlie  feast 
itself. 

Come,  my  boys,  come. 
And  merrily  roar  out  harvest-home.  Dryden. 

Harvest-lady  (hiir'vest-la-di),  n.  The  second 

l  eain  r  in  a  row. 
Harvest-lord  (Iiar'vest-lord),  n.  The  head- 

l  eaper  at  tlie  harvest,  or  the  first  reaper  in 

a  row. 

Harvest-louse  (har'vest-lous),  n.  Same  as 
Uai  rrst-hug  (whicli  see). 

Harvestman  (hiir' vest -man),  n.  1.  A 
labourer  in  harvest— 2.  A  long-legged  spider 
of  the  family  Phalangida;,  in  which  the 
head  and  abdomen  are  united  into  one 
piece.  Tliese  spiders  are  common  in  gar- 
dens.   Called  also  Shepherd-spider. 

Harvest-month  (hiir'vest-month),  n.  The 
mfiiitli  of  September. 

Harvest-moon  (har'vest-mon),  n.  The  moon 
near  the  full  at  the  time  of  harvest,  or 
about  the  autumnal  equinox,  when,  by 
reason  of  tlie  small  angle  of  the  ecliptic  and 
the  moon's  orbit  witli  tlie  liorizon,  it  rises 
nearly  at  tlie  same  liour  for  several  days. 

Harvest-mouse  (har'vest-mous),  ?i.  The 
Mils  iiirxxiin'iis,  a  very  small  species  of  fleld- 
niousc,  which  builds  its  nest  amidst  the 
straws  of  standing  corn  and  sometimes  in 
thistles. 


Harvest  -  queen  (har'vest-kwen),  n.  An 
image  representing  Ceres,  formerly  carried 
about  on  the  last  day  of  Iiarvest. 

Harvest-spider  (Inii-'vest-spi-der),  n.  Same 
as  Ilarcestinan,  2. 

Harvest-woman  (liar'vest-wu-man),  n.  A 
woman  employed  in  harvest  work. 

Harwe,t«.<.    To  harry;  to  pillage. 

Has  (haz).  The  third  person  singular  of  the 
verb  have. 

Hasardour,  t  yi.  A  player  at  hazard;  a  game- 
ster. Chaucer. 

Hasardrie.t  n.  Gaming  in  general.  Chau- 
cer. 

Has-been  (liaz'ben),  n.  Anything  old  or 
ancient,  as  an  animal,  custom,  &c.:  used 
chiefly  or  only  in  the  phrase,  a  good  old 
has-been.  [Scotch.] 

There  are  so  many  relics  of  ancient  superstition 
lingering  m  the  land,  and  worshipped  under  the  de- 
luding and  endearing  names  of  '  Gude  auld  has- 
beens:  Blackwood's  Mag. 

Haschish  (hash'esh),  n.   See  Bhang. 

Hase  t  (haz),  V.  t.  To  haze;  to  frighten ;  to 
harass.  Booth. 

Hash  (hash),  v.t.  [Ft.  hachcr,  E.  to  hack.  See 
Hack.]  To  chop  into  small  pieces;  to  mince 
and  mix;  as,  to  liash  meat. 

Hash  (hash),  n.  [Fr.  hachis,  a  hash,  from 
hacher,  to  mince,  to  hack.]  1.  That  which 
is  liashed  or  chopped  up;  minced  meat,  or 
a  dish  of  meat,  especially  such  as  has  been 
already  cooked,  and  vegetables  chopped  into 
small  pieces  and  mixed.— 2.  Any  mixture  and 
second  preparation  of  old  matter;  a  repeti- 
tion ;  a  re-exhibition. 

I  cannot  bear  elections  and  still  less  the  hash  of 
them  over  again  in  a  first  session.        //.  IValpote. 

3.  A  sloven;  a  country  clown;  a  stupid,  soft, 
or  silly  fellow.  'A  poor,  doylt,  drucken 
hash:    Burns.  [Scotcli.] 

Hasheesh,  Hashish  (hash'esh),  n.  See 
Bhang. 

Hash-meat,  Hashed-meat  (hash'met, 

hasht'met),  n.  A  dish  composed  of  mincetl 
meat;  hash. 

Hask.t  Hasket  (hask),  n.  [W.  hesg,  sedge, 
rushes.]  A  case  made  of  rushes  or  flags;  a 
wicker  basket  for  carrying  fish.  Spenser. 

Haslet  (lias'let),  n.  [Contr.  for  hastelet;  Fr. 
hastiUc,  the  pluck  of  an  animal.  The  prim- 
ary sense  is  a  little  roasting,  from  haste,  a 
spit,  from  L.  hasta,  a  spear.]  The  entrails 
of  a  beast,  especially  of  a  hog,  which  are 
used  for  human  food,  as  the  heart,  liver, 
liglits,  <tc. 

Haslock,  Hassock  (liaslok,  has'sok),  a.  A 
term  descriptive  of  the  finest  wool  of  the 
fleece  of  sheep,  being  the  lock  that  grows 
on  the  halse  or  tliroat.  '  A  stane  o'  haslock 
woo'.'    Burns.  [Scotcli.] 

Hasoda  (ha-s6'da),  n.  [Turk  ]  In  the  Turk- 
isli  seraglio,  a  school  estalilished  for  train- 
ing young  slaves  of  both  sexes.  Brougham. 

Hasp  (liasp),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hcespe,  hceps,  the 
hook  of  a  hinge;  comp.  Icel.  hespa,  a  skein, 
a  fastening;  G.  hcespic,  a  clasp,  a  fastening; 
haspel,  a  reel ;  Dan.  hasp,  haspe,  a  hasp,  a 
reel.  ]  1.  A  clasp,  especially  a  clasp  that 
passes  over  a  staple  to  be  fastened  by  a 
padlock;  also,  a  metal  hook  for  fastening  a 
door.— 2.  A  spindle  to  wind  yarn,  thread, 
or  silk  on.  [Local.]— 3.  A  quantity  of  yarn, 
tlie  fourth  part  of  a  spindle. --4.  An  instru- 
ment for  cutting  tlie  surface  of  grass-land. 
Called  also  a  Scarifier.— Hasp  and  staple, 
in  Scots  law,  the  ancient  form  of  entering 
an  heir  in  a  burgage  subject,  in  accordance 
with  which  tlie  heir  was  made  to  take  hold 
of  the  hasp  and  staple  of  the  door  as  a 
symliol  of  possession,  and  tlien  enter  the 
house  and  bolt  himself  in,  the  transaction 
being  noted  and  registered. 

Hasp  (hasp),  v.t.  To  shut  or  fasten  with  a 
hasp. 

HasplcoU  t  (liasp'i-kol),  ii.    A  harpsichord. 
Goldsmith. 

Hassack,  Hassock  (has'sak,  has'sok),  n. 

The  provincial  name  for  Kentish  rag-stone. 
Hassock  (lias'sok),  n.  [Origin  doubtful. 
Comp.  Sc.  iiaslock,  hassock,  W.  hesg,  sedge, 
also  Sw.  hwass,  rushes.]  1.  A  thick  mat  or 
bass  on  whicli  persons  kneel  in  church ; 
also  a  small,  generally  round  footstool,  con- 
sisting of  a  cloth  outside  covering,  stuffed 
inside  with  flock  or  otiier  material. 

And  knees  and  hassocks  are  well  nigh  divorced. 

Cowper. 

2.  [Scotch.]  A  besom;  anything  bushy;  a 

large  round  turf  used  as  a  seat. 
Hassock.  See  Haslock. 
Hast  (liast).    The  second  person  singular  of 

the  verb  have,  I  have,  thou  hast,  contracted 

from  havest. 


Hastate,  Hastated  (has'tat,  has'tat-ed),  a. 
[L.  hastatus,  from  hasta,  a  spear.]    In  bot. 
\  spear-shaped;  resembling 

r  the  head  of  a  halberd; 

/hN  triangular,   hollowed  at 

/I  I  iV  the  base  and  on  the  sides, 

/  1  i\  ^^'"^      angles  spreading; 

I j  W  I  \  Hastato-lanceolate(has- 

^.-^\w/  ^  tat'o-lan-se-o-lat),  a.  In 

'y-^CVlLAj;!^  iot.  lietween  spear-shaped 

— Qp  and  lance-shaped.  Lou- 

B.  don.. 

"  Hastato-saglttate  (has- 

Hastate  Leaf       tiit'o-saj'i-tilt),  a.    In  bot. 
{Atripio:  hastata).    between  spear-sliaped  and 

arrow-shaped.  Loudon. 
Haste  (hast),  n.  [Not  an  A.  Saxon  word; 
G.  Sw.  and  Dan.  hast,  haste,  whence  0.  Fr. 
haste;  Fr.  hdte.  The  word  as  used  in  modern 
English  probably  came  in  through  the 
French.]  1.  Celerity  of  motion;  speed;  swift- 
ness; despatch;  expedition:  applied  only  to 
voluntary  beings,  as  men  and  other  animals, 
never  to  otiier  bodies. 

The  king's  business  required  haste,    i  Sam.  xxi.  8. 

2.  Sudden  excitement  of  passion;  quickness; 
precipitance;  vehemence. 

I  said  in  my  haste,  All  men  are  liars.   Ps.  cxvi.  ii. 

3.  The  state  of  being  urged  or  pressed  by 
business;  hurry;  urgency;  as,  I  am  in  great 
haste. — To  inake  haste,  to  hasten,  to  proceed 
rapidly.  Shakspere  also  uses  such  expres- 
sions as  'make  good  haste,'  'make  your  best 
haste,'  'make  your  soonest  haste,'  'make  all 
the  speedy  haste  you  may;'  also,  'let  him 
take  his  haste.'— Syih.  Speed,  quickness, 
niinbleness,  swiftness,  expedition,  celerity, 
rapidity,  despatch,  hurry,  urgency,  precipi- 
tance, vehemence,  precipitation. 

Haste,  Hasten  (hast,  hiis'n),  v.t.  To  press; 
to  drive  or  urge  forward;  to  push  on;  to 
precipitate;  to  accelerate  the  movement  of; 
to  expedite. 

All  hopes  of  succour  from  your  arms  are  past ; 
To  save  us  now,  you  must  our  ruin  haste.  Dryden. 
I  would  hasten  my  escape  from  the  windy  storm. 

Ps.  Iv.  8. 

fsed  reflexively  in  the  sense  of  to  make 
haste;  to  be  speedy  or  quick. 

Weary  with  toil,  I  haste  me  to  my  bed.  Shak. 

Haste,  Hasten  (Iiast,  has'n),  v.i.  To  move 
with  celerity;  to  be  rapid  in  motion;  to  be 
speedy  or  quick. 

They  were  troubled,  and  hasted  away.   Ps.  xlviii.  5. 
I  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  the  noise  came. 

DeJ'oe. 

Hastener  (hiis'n-er),  n.  1.  One  that  hastens 
or  urges  forwaitl. 

Pride  and  indigence,  the  two  great  hasteners  of 
modern  poems.  Johnson. 

2.  A  metal  kitchen-stand  for  keeping  in  the 
heat  of  the  fire  to  the  joint  while  cooking. 

Hastif.t  a.    Hasty.  Chaucer. 

Hastlfly.t  adv.    Hastily.  Chaucer. 

Hastile  (lias'til),  a.  In  bot.  same  as  Has- 
tate. 

Hastily  (hiist'i-li),  adv.  [See  Hasty.]  In  a 
hasty  manner;  quickly;  rashly;  under  the 
influence  of  sudden  excitement. 

Half  clothed,  half  naked,  hastily  retire.  Dryden. 

Hastiness  (liast'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  hasty;  quickness;  promptitude; 
rashness;  irritability. 

Our  hastiness  to  embrace  a  thing  of  so  perilous 
consequence  should  cause  posterity  to  feel  those 
evils.  Hooker. 

As  for  that  heat  and  hastiness  .  .  .  ,  which  was 
in  him  inisliked  and  offensive,  age  and  time  would 
daily  diminish  and  bereave  him  of  it.  Holland. 

Hasting  (hast'ing),  a.  Coming  soon  to  ma- 
turity; ripening  early:  used  only  in  compo- 
sition, as  in  hasting-av[>\e,  liastiug-pear, 
early  ripe  varieties  of  apple  and  pear. 

Hasting  (hast'ing),  n.  [From  hasty.]  An 
early  fruit  or  vegetable ;  specifically,  an 
early  kind  of  pea. 

Hasting-apple  (hast'ing-ap-pl),)i.  An  apple 
wliicli  ripens  early. 

Hasting-pear  (liiist'ing-par),  n.  An  early 
pear.    Called  also  Green  Cliisel. 

Hastings  Sand  (hast'ingz  sand),  n.  In 
gcvl.  the  middle  group  of  the  Wealden  for- 
mation in  England,  and  occurring  around 
Hastings  in  Sussex.  The  Hastings  sand 
is  composed  chiefly  of  sand,  sandstone, 
clay,  and  calcareous  grit,  passing  into  lime- 
stone. 

Hastivet  (liast'iv),n.  [O.Fr.  hastif,  Mod.Fr. 

hcltif,  from  liaste.  ]  Forward;  early,  as  fruit. 
Hasty  (liast'i),  a.    1.  Jloviiig  or  acting  with 

haste;  quick;  speedy:  opposed  to  slow. 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  ab«ne;    ■  y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Be  not  hasty  to  go  out  of  his  sight,      Eccl.  viii.  3. 

2.  Eager;  precipitate;  rash;  inconsiderate: 
opposed  to  deliberate. 

Seest  tliou  a  man  that  is  hasty  in  his  words?  there 
is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.      Prov.  xxix,  iio. 

3.  Irritable;  easily  excited  to  wrath;  pas- 
sionate: applied  to  persons. 

He  th.it  is  hasly  of  spirit  exalteth  folly.  Prov.  xiv.  29. 

4.  Arising  from  or  indicating  passion;  pas- 
sionate: applied  to  words  or  actions. 

Take  no  iinkindness  of  his  hasty  words.  Shak. 

5.  Early  ripe;  forward.    Is.  xxviii.  4. 
Hasty-footed  ( liast'i-fut-ed ),  a.    Nimble ; 

swift  of  foot.    '  Hasty-footed  time."  Shah. 

Hasty-pudding  (hast'i-pud-ding),  n.  1,  A 
thick  batter  or  pudding  made  of  milk  and 
flour  boiled  quickly  together;  also,  oatmeal 
and  water  boiled  together ;  porridge.  — 
2.  [United  States.  ]  A  batter  made  of  Indian 
meal  stirred  into  boiling  water;  mush. 

Hasty-witted  (has'ti-wit-ted),  a.  Rash;  in- 
considerate. Shak. 

Hat  (hat),  11.  [A.  Sax.  hcet,  hcett;  cog.  Dan. 
hat,  Sw.  hatt,  Icel.  hattr — hat.  But  G.  hut, 
a  hat,  and  E.  hood  are  not  allied  to  It.] 
1.  A  covering  for  the  head;  a  head-dress 
witlt  a  crown,  sides,  and  continuous  brim, 
made  of  different  materials,  as  felt,  silk, 
wool,  straw,  &c.,  and  worn  by  men  or  wo- 


Forms  of  Hats  in  i6th,  17th,  and  iSth  centuries. 

I,  2,  time  of  Henry  VIH.  3,  time  of  Mary. 
4,  time  of  Elizabeth.  5,  6,  time  of  James  and 
Charles  I.  7,  8,  time  of  Commonwealth.  9, 10,  time 
of  William  III.    11-16,  Eighteenth  century. 

men  for  defending  the  head  from  rain  or 
heat,  or  for  ornament. — 2.  The  dignity  of  a 
cardinal:  from  the  broad-brimmed  scarlet 
hat  which  forms  part  of  a  cardinal's  dress. 
— To  (jive  one  a  hat,  to  lift  the  hat  to  one, 
or  to  take  it  off  in  his  presence;  to  salute. 

I  said  nothing  to  you.  but  g-ave  you  7ny  hat  as  I 
passed  you.  History  of  Col.  Jack,  1723. 

— To  hawj  up  one's  hat  in  a  house,  to  make 
one's  self  at  home;  to  take  up  one's  residence 
in  another's  house. 

The  merchants  of  Calcutta  are  celebrated  for  a 
frank  and  liljeral  hospitality,  which  dates  from  the 
time  when  every  European  hitjrg-  ufi  his  hat  in  his 
banker's  or  his  agent's  house  on  his  arrivinsf  in  the 
country.  IV.  H.  Russell. 

— To  pass  round  the  hat,  to  ask  for  money 
in  the  shape  of  charity,  subscription,  &c. 
Hatable  (hat'a-bl),  a.    That  may  be  hated; 
odious. 

Hat-band  (hat'band),?i.  A  band  round  a  hat. 

Hat-block  (liat'blok),  n.  A  block  for  form- 
ing or  dressing  hats  on. 

Hat-body  (hat'bod-i),  n.  The  whole  body 
of  a  hat  in  an  unfinished  state. 

Hat-box  (hat'boks),  n.    A  box  for  a  hat. 

Hat-brusll  (hat'brush),  n.  A  soft  brush  for 
hats. 

Hat-case  (hat'kas),  n.    Same  as  Hat-box. 
Hatch  (bach),  v.t.    [Allied  to  G.  hecken,  to 

hatch,  to  breed,  to  bring  forth  yoimg  ones; 

hecke,  the  pairing  of  birds,  a  brood.  Wedg- 


wood connects  it  with  hack,  assigning  as  its 
proper  meaning,  to  chip  or  break  the  shell.] 

1.  To  produce  young  from  eggs  by  incuba- 
tion, or  by  artificial  heat. 

As  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs  and  hatcheth  them 
not.  Jer.  xvii.  II. 

2.  To  contrive  or  plot;  to  form  by  medita- 
tion, and  bring  into  being;  to  originate  and 
produce ;  as,  to  hatch  mischief ;  to  hatch 
heresy. 

Thine  are  fancies  hatcJCd 
In  silken-folded  idleness.  Tennyson. 

Hatcb  (hach),  v.i.  To  produce  young;  to 
bring  the  young  to  maturity;  as,  eggs  will 
not  hatch  without  a  due  degree  and  con- 
tinuance of  heat. 

Hatch  (hach),  n.  1.  A  brood;  as  many 
young  birds  as  are  produced  at  once,  or  by 
one  incubation.  —  2.  The  act  of  hatching; 
what  is  brought  forth. 

Something's  in  his  soul, 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood; 
And  I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  disclose 
Will  be  some  danger.  Shak. 

Hatch  (hach),  v.t.  [Fr.  hacher,  to  hack,  to 
shade  by  lines.  ]  1.  To  shade  by  lines  in  draw- 
ing and  engraving;  especially,  to  shade  by 
lines  crossing  each  other. 

Those  hatching  strokes  of  the  pencil.  Dryden. 

2.+  To  chase;  to  engrave.  'Hatched  in  sil- 
ver.' Shak.  'This  sword  silvered  and 
hatched.'  Chapman. — 3.  t  To  spot;  to  stain; 
to  steep.  '  His  weapon  hatch'd  in  blood.' 
BeaU:  if-  Fl. 
Hatch  (hach),  11.  [A.  Sax.  hceca,  the  bar  of 
a  door;  Sc.  hack,  heck,  a  rack  for  hay;  D. 
hek,  a  grating;  G.  heck,  a  fence  of  laths.] 

1.  The  grate  or  frame  of  cross-bars  laid  over 
the  opening  in  a  ship's  deck ;  one  of  the 
pieces  of  the  lid  or  cover  of  a  hatchway.— 

2.  The  opening  in  a  ship's  deck,  or  the  pas- 
sage from  one  deck  to  another,  the  name  of 
the  grate  itself  being  used  for  the  opening; 
more  properly  called  the  hatchway.  See 
Hatchway.  —3.  An  opening  in  the  floor  of 
a  shop,  warehouse,  &c.,  admitting  to  a  lower 
apartment;  a  trap-door.— 4.  A  half-door  or 
a  door  with  an  opening  over  it. 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch.  Shak. 
5.  A  floodgate.  —6.  In  mining,  an  opening 
made  in  mines,  or  made  in  search  of  mines. 
7.  A  frame  or  weir  in  a  river  for  catching 
fish. — 8.  A  bedstead.  [Scotch.] 

A  rude  wooden  stool,  and  still  ruder  hatch  or  bed- 
frame.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

9.  A  hollow  trap,  to  catch  weasels  and  other 
animals.  [Provincial.]— To  be  under  hatches, 
(a)  to  be  in  the  interior  of  a  ship  with  the 
hatches  down.  '  The  mariners  asleep  under 
the  hatches.'  Shak.  (b)  To  be  in  distress, 
depression,  or  slavery. 

He  assures  us  how  this  fatherhood  continued  its 
course  till  the  captivity  in  Egypt,  and  then  the  poor 
fatherhood  was  u}ider  hatches.  Locke. 

Hatch  (hach),  v.t.  To  close,  as  with  a  hatch 
or  hatches. 

If  in  our  youth  we  could  pick  up  some  pretty 
estate,  'twere  not  amiss  to  keep  our  door  hatched. 

Shak. 

Hatch-bar  (hach'biir), a.  One  of  the  iron  bars 
by  which  the  hatches  of  a  ship  are  secured. 

Hatch-boat  (hach'bot),  n.  A  kind  of  half- 
decked  fishing-boat;  one  that  has  a  hatch 
or  well  for  holding  fish.  Simmonds. 

Hatchel  (hauh'el),  n.  [A  softened  form  of 
hackle  or  heckle.]  An  instrument  formed 
with  long  iron  teeth  set  in  a  board,  for 
cleansing  flax  or  hemp  from  the  tow,  hards, 
or  coarse  part;  a  hackle  or  heckle. 

Hatchel  (hach'el),  v.t.  1.  To  draw  flax  or 
hemp  through  the  teeth  of  a  hatchel,  for 
separating  the  coarse  part  and  broken 
pieces  of  the  stalk  from  the  fine  fibrous 
parts ;  to  hackle  or  heckle  —2.  To  tease  or 
vex  by  sarcasms  or  reproaches;  to  heckle. 

Hatcheller(hach'el-er),n.  Onewhohatchels. 

Hatcher  (hach'er),  n.  One  who  hatches  ;  a 
contriver;  a  plotter. 

A  man  ever  in  haste,  a  great  hatcher  and  breeder 
of  business.  Suii/t. 

Hatchet  (hach'et),  n.  [Fr.  haehette,  from 
hacher,  to  cut:  of  Teutonic  origin.  Akin  G. 
hacke,  a  hatchet;  A.  Sax.  haccan,  to  cut;  E. 
hack,  (fee.  See  Hack.]  A  small  axe  with  a 
short  handle,  used  with  one  hand.— To  take 
up  the  hatchet,  to  make  war;  to  bury  the 
hatchet,  to  make  peace :  phrases  derived 
from  tlie  customs  of  the  American  Indians. 
See  Tomahawk. 

Hatchet-face  (hach'et-fas),  n.  A  face  with 
sharp  and  prominent  features;  a  face  like  a 
hatchet. 

An  ape  his  own  dear  image  will  embrace ; 
An  ugly  beau  adores  a  hatchet-face.  Dryden. 


Hatchet-faced  (hach'et-fast),  a.  Having  a 
hatchet-face;  having  a  thin  face  with  pro- 
tnineiit  features. 

Hatchetine  (hach'et-in),  n.  [After  Mr. 
Hatcliett,  the  mineralogist.]  1.  A  fatty  sub- 
stance occurring  in  thin  flaky  veins  in  the 
argillaceous  ironstone  of  Merthyr-Tydvil 
and  other  localities,  like  wax  or  sperma- 
ceti in  consistence,  of  a  yellowish- white 
or  gi'eenish-yellovv  colour,  inodorous  when 
cold,  but  of  a  slightly  bituminous  odour 
when  heated,  or  after  fusion.  It  is  also 
termed  Adipocere  Mineral  and  Mineral 
Tallow.  (See  Adipocere.)  It  consists  of 
86  carbon  and  14  hydrogen.  —  2.  A  soft 
mineral  containing  80  carbon,  20  hydrogen, 
found  in  cavities  of  carboniferous  rocks  in 
Saxony. 

Hatchet-shaped  (hach'et-sliapt),  a.  Having 
the  shape  of  a  hatchet;  dolabriform  (which 

see). 

Hatchet-'WOrk  (hach'et-werk),  n.  Work 
executed  by  means  of  a  hatchet. 

Hatching  (hach'ing),  n.  Shading  in  a  draw- 
ing or  engraving  consisting  of  crossed  lines; 
cross-hatching. 

Hatching  -  apparatus  ( hach'ing-ap-pa-ra- 
tus),  n.  An  artificial  incubator  for  bringing 
forth  chickens  from  eggs  by  tlie  agency  of 
steam  and  hot  water. 

Hatchment  (hach'ment),  n.  [Corrupted 
from  achievement.]  In  her.  the  coat  of  arms 
of  a  person  dead,  usually  placed  on  the  front 
of  a  house,  in  a  church,  or  on  a  hearse  at 
funerals,  by  which  the  fact  of  the  death 
and  the  rank  of  the  deceased  maybe  known; 
the  whole  being  distinguished  in  such  a 


Hatchment  of  an  Esquire — his  arms  impaied  with 
those  of  his  wife — the  wife  surviving. 


manner  as  to  indicate  whether  the  person 
was  a  bachelor,  a  married  man,  a  wife,  &c. 
Called  also  Achievement. 

No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchmeftt  o'er  his  bones. 

Shak. 

Hatchment  (hach'ment),  n.  [From  hatch, 
to  chase,  to  engrave.]  An  ornament  on  the 
hilt  of  a  sword. 

Let  there  be  deducted,  out  of  our  main  potation. 
Five  marks  in  hatclnnents  to  adorn  this  thigh. 

Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Hatchway  (hach'wa),  n.  1.  Naut.  a  square 
or  oblong  opening  in  the  deck,  aft'ording  a 
passage  from  one  deck  to  another,  or  into 
the  hold  or  lower  apartments.  The  after- 
hatchway  is  placed  near  the  stern  of  the 
vessel;  fore-hatchway  towards  the  bows; 
t\\e  main-hatchway  is  placed  near  the  main- 
mast, and  is  the  largest  in  the  ship.— 2.  The 
opening  of  any  trap-door,  as  in  a  floor,  ceil- 
ing, or  roof. 

Hatchway-screens  (hach'wa-skrenz),  n.  pi. 
Pieces  of  thick  woollen  cloth  put  round 
the  hatchways  of  a  ship-of-war  in  the  time 
of  an  engagement.  They  are  also  called 
Fire-screens. 

Hatchy  (liat'chi),  n.    Same  as  Hasheesh. 

Hat-die  (hat'di),  n.  A  block  for  holding  a 
hat  wliile  pressing. 

Hate  (hitt),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hated;  ppr.  hat- 
ing. [A.  Sax.  hate,  hete,  hate,  hatred,  hatian, 
to  hate;  comp.  Goth,  hatan,  Icel.  and  Sw. 
hata,  D.  haten,  G.  hassen,  to  hate.]  1.  To 
dislike  greatly;  to  have  a  great  aversion  to. 

The  Roman  tyrant  was  contented  to  be  hated,  if 
he  was  but  feared.  Ratnbler. 

2.  In  Scrip,  to  love  less.    Mat.  vi.  24. 

If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  father  and 
mother.  Luke  xiv.  26. 

—Hate,  Abhor, Detest.  Hate, peneric.  includ- 
ing the  other  two,  and  specifically  implying 
tlie  presence  of  a  great  dislike  and  the  idea 


ch,  cAain;     th.  Sc.  locA;    g,  go;    j,  job; 


ii,  Fr.  to?i;    ng,  sing;     1H,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  trig;    wh,  t(7iig;    zli,  azure. — See  KEY. 
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of  continuance,  the  feeling  not  necessarily 
springing  from  a  specific  cause;  abhor,  lit, 
to  start  from  with  a  strong  emotion  of 
horror,  to  have  all  our  better  feelings  ex- 
cited against ;  detest,  lit.  to  bear  witness 
against,  to  condemn  with  loathing  and  in- 
dignation, to  look  upon  witli  the  strongest 
feelings  of  dislike  and  condemnation. 

Do  good  to  them  which  /taf€  you.      Luke  vi.  27. 
I  abhor  tllis  dilatory  sloth.  SJiak. 
I  do  dctesl  false  perjured  Proteus.  Shak. 

Syn.  To  ablior,  detest,  abominate,  loathe. 
Hate  (hiit),  n.    [A.  Sax.  hate,  hete;  comp. 
Icel.  hatr,  D.  haat,  Goth,  hatis,  G.  hass, 
hate.]   Great  dislike  or  aversion;  hatred. 
'Haughty  Juno's  unrelenting  hate.'  Dryden. 

what  a  fine  definition  of  hate  is  that  which  Chaucer 
^ives  in  the  Persones  Tale  'Hate  is  old  wrathe.'  It 
IS.  however,  borrowed  from  Cicero — 'Odium  ira  in- 
veterata.'    Titsc.  Disp.  iv.  9.  G.  P.  Marsh. 

Hate.t  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  ha  tan,  to  name,  to  be 
named.  SeeHiGHT.]  To  be  named.  Chau- 
cer. 

Hateful  (hat'ful),  a.  1.  Causing  hate ;  ex- 
citing great  dislike,  aversion,  or  disgust; 
odious. 

Falsehood  and  yourself  are  hateful  to  us. 

Tennyson. 

2.  That  feels  hatred;  expressing  hate;  ma- 
lignant; malevolent. 

And  worse  than  death,  to  view  with  hateful  eyes 
His  rival  s  conquest.  Dryden. 

Syn.  Odious,  detestable,  abominable,  exe- 
crable, loathsome,  abliorrent,  repugnant, 
malignant,  malevolent. 
Hatefully  (hat'ful-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  manner 
sucli  as  to  excite  great  dislike;  abominably; 
odiously;  disgustingly. 

The  ceremony  was  hatefully  tedious.  Drujnniond. 

2.  In  a  manner  exhibiting  hate;  malignantly; 

maliciously.    Ezek.  x.xiii.  29. 
Hatefulness  (liat'ful-nes),  n.    The  quality 

of  being  liateful,  or  of  exciting  aversion  or 

disgust;  (idiousness. 
Hater  (liat'er),  n.    One  that  hates. 

An  enemy  to  God.  and  a  hater  of  all  pood. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Hateral,Hatrel(hat'er-al,hat'rel),n.  [Comp. 
t'rov.  E  hatter,  to  entangle.J  A  dirty  and 
confused  heap.    Gait.  [Scotch.] 

Hath  (hath),  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  have, 
now  archaic  or  poetical. 

Hatless  (hat'les),  a.    Having  no  hat. 

Hat-money  (liat'mun-i),  n.  A  small  sum  of 
money  paid  along  witli  the  freight,  to  the 
master  of  a  sliip,  for  his  care  of  the  goods; 
])rimage. 

Hat-mbuld  (lifit'mold),  n.  Same  as  Hat-die 
(wliicli  see). 

Hat-rack  (hat'rak),  n.  A  rack  furnished 
with  pegs  for  hanging  hats  on. 

Hatred  (ha'tred),  n.  [Hate,  and  A.  Sax. 
suffix  red,  reed,  condition.]  Great  dislike 
or  aversion ;  hate ;  enmity  —  arising  from 
disapprobation  of  what  is  wrong ;  as,  the 
hatred  of  vice  or  meanness;  from  offences 
or  injuries  done  by  fellow -men,  or  from 
envy,  jealousy,  or  the  like. — Antipathy, 
Hatred,  Aversion,  Repugnance.  See  imder 
Antipathy.  ~  Syn.  Ill-will,  enmity,  hate, 
animosity,  malevolence,  rancour,  malignity, 
odium,  detestation,  loathing,  abhorrence, 
repugnance,  antipathy. 

Hatted  (hat'ed),  a.  Covered  with  a  hat; 
wearing  a  hat. 

Hatted-klt,  Hattit-kit  (hat'tit-kit),  n.  A 
bowlful  of  sour  cream ;  also,  a  mixture  of 
milk  warm  from  the  cow,  and  butter-milk. 
[Scotch] 

He  has  spilled  the  hatted-kit  that  was  for  the  Mas- 
ter's dinner.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Hattemist  (hat'tem-ist),  n.  One  of  an 
ecclesiastical  sect  in  Holland,  so  called  from 
Pontian  von  Hattern  of  Zealand  (seventeenth 
century).  They  denied  tlie  expiatory  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  and  the  corruption  of  human 
nature.  Breiuer. 

Hatter  t  (hat'er),  v.t.   [Prov.  E.  to  entangle; 
L.G.  vcrhaddern,  to  entangle.]    To  harass. 
He's  Art/A'rV  out  with  penance.  Dryden. 

Hatter  (hat'er),  n.  A  maker  or  seller  of  hats. 

Hatteria  (hat-te'ri-a),  n.  A  genus  of  saurians 
now  usually  called  Sphenodon  (whicli  see). 

Hatting  (liat'ing),  n.  1.  The  trade  of  a 
hatter.— 2.  Stuff  for  hats. 

Hatti-sherif,  Hatti-sheriff  (hat'ti-sher-if), 
n.  [Turk  ]  An  order  wliich  comes  immedi- 
ately from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  who  sub- 
scribes it  usually  with  these  words:— 'Let 
my  orders  be  executed  according  to  its  form 
and  import.'  Tliese  words  are  usually  edged 
with  gold,  or  otherwise  ornamented.  An 
order  given  in  tliis  way  is  irrevocable.  See 
Firman. 


Hattle(hat'l),a.  [A.  Sax.  ftaeioZ, hot, furious.] 
Wild;  skittish.  [Local.] 

HattOCkt  (hat'tok),  n.  [A  dim.  from  hat] 
A  shock  or  stock  of  corn. 

Hat-'worship  (hat'wer-ship),  n.  Respect 
paid  by  taking  off  the  hat. 

Hautoergh  t  (ha'berg),  n.  A  hauberk.  Spen- 
ser. 

Hauberk  (ha'berk),  n.  [Directly  from  0.  Fr. 
hauberc,  Fr.  haubert,  which  is  the  O.H.G. 
halsberg—hals,  the  throat,  and  bergen,  to 
defend:  the  word  occurs  also  in  A.  Sax.  {heals- 
beorga)  and  Icel.  (Jidlsbjorg,  a  gorget).  Ha- 
bergeon is  a  diminutive.]  A  coat  of  mail 
without  sleeves,  formed  of  steel  rings  inter- 
woven.  See  Habergeon. 

Haud  (had),  «.<.    To  hold.  [Scotch.] 

Hauding  (had'ing),  n.    See  Haddin. 

Hauerite  (hou'er-it),  n.  After  F.  von  Hauer, 
an  Austrian  geologist.]  Native  disulphide 
of  manganese. 

Haugh.  (hach),  n.  [A.  Sax.  haga,  a  field,  a 
hedge ;  Icel.  hagi,  a  pastm-e,  properly  a 
hedged  field;  G.  hage,  an  inclosed  meadow, 
from  hag,  a  fence,  a  hedge.  ]  Low-lying  flat 
ground,  properly  on  the  border  of  a  river, 
and  such  as  is  sometimes  overflowed.  [Pro- 
vincial English  and  Scotch.] 

Haughtt  (hat),  a.  [Fr.  hant,  O.Fr.  haidt, 
high,  from  L.altus,  high,with  h  prefixed,  pro- 
bably through  the  influence  of  the  G.  hocli, 
higli.  AnolderE.  form  was/mi(fte;  thegh  has 
probably  got  in  through  the  influence  of 
high.]  High;  elevated;  hence,  proud;  inso- 
lent.   '  Courage  haught. '  Spenser. 

No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught  insulting  man, 
Kor  no  man's  lord.  SItak. 

Haughtily  (hat'i-li),  adv.  In  a  hauglity 
manner;  proudly;  arrogantly;  with  con- 
tempt or  disdain ;  as,  to  speak  or  behave 
haugldily. 

Her  heavenly  form  too  haughtily  she  prized. 

Dryden. 

Haughtiness  (liat'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  liauglity ;  pride  mingled  with  some 
degree  of  coutemijt  for  others;  arrogance. 

I  .     .  will  lay  low  the /ifi?(r^/i/z'«fi-j  of  the  terrible. 

Is.  xiii.  II. 

'Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtijtess  of  soul, 
I  think  the  Romans  call  it  stoicism.  Addison 

Syn.  Arrogance,  disdain,  contemptuousness, 
superciliousness,  loftiness. 
Haughty (hat'i), a.  \Vvomhawjht.]  1. Proud 
and  disdainful ;  having  a  high  opinion  of 
one's  self,  with  some  contempt  for  others; 
lofty  and  arrogant ;  supercilious ;  as,  a 
hanghty  person;  a.  haughty  s-pivit. 

His  wife  was  a  woman  of  a  haughty  and  imperious 
nature.  Clarendon. 

2.  Proceeding  from  excessive  pride,  or  pride 
mingled  with  contempt;  manifesting  pride, 
disdain,  or  defiance;  as,  a  haughty  air  or 
walk;  a  haughty  tone. 

At  the  high  and  haughty  sound. 
Rock,  wood,  and  river  rung  around.    Sir  ly.  Scott. 

3.  t  Lofty;  bold;  of  high  hazard.  'This 
haughty  enterprise.'  Spenser. — 4.+  Lofty; 
high.  '  To  measure  the  most  haughty  moun- 
tain's heiglit.'  Spenser. 

Haul  (lial),  v.t.  [Comp.  D.  halen,  Dan.  hale, 
O.H.G.  halon,  holoii,  G.  holen,  to  fetch,  to 
drag,  to  tow ;  the  word  passed  from  the 
Teutonic  into  the  Romance  languages,  as 
in  Fr.  haler,  to  haul,  to  tow;  Sp.  halar.] 
To  pull  or  draw  with  force;  to  transport  by 
drawing;  to  drag;  to  tug;  as,tohaul  a  heavy 
body  along  on  the  ground;  to  haid  a  boat  on 
shore:  much  used  by  seamen ;  as,  to  haul 
down  the  sails;  haid  in  the  boom:  haid  aft, 
&c.— haul  over  the  coals,  to  bring  to  a 
reckoning;  to  take  to  task;  to  reprimand. — 
To  haid  the  loind  {naut),  to  turn  the  head 
of  the  ship  nearer  to  the  point  from  which 
the  wind  blows,  by  arranging  the  sails  more 
obliquely,  bracing  the  yards  more  forward, 
hauling  the  sheets  more  aft,  &c. 

Haul  (hal),  v.i.  Jfaut.  to  alter  a  ship's  course; 
to  change  the  direction  of  sailing. 

I  immediately  hauled  up  for  it,  and  found  it  to  be 
an  island.  Cook. 

— To  haul  off,  to  sail  closer  to  the  wind  in 
order  to  get  farther  off  from  any  object. — 
To  haul  in  with,  to  sail  close  to  the  wind 
in  order  to  approach  an  object  more  nearly. 
The  wind  also  is  said  to  haul  round  to  any 
point  of  the  compass  when  it  gradually 
shifts  in  that  direction. 
Haul  (lial),  n.  1.  A  pulling  with  force ;  a 
violent  pull.  '  The  leap,  the  slap,  the  haul.' 
Thomson.  —2.  A  draught  of  a  net ;  as,  to 
catch  a  hundred  fish  at  a  haid. — 3.  That 
which  is  caught  by  one  haul;  lience,  that 
which  is  taken,  gained,  or  received  at 


once.— Haul  of  yarn,  in  rope-making,  about 
four  hundred  threads,  with  a  slight  turn  in 
it,  to  be  tarred,  the  tarring  being  done  by 
first  dipping  the  bundle  of  yarn  in  a  tar- 
kettle,  and  then  hauling  it  through  nippers 
to  express  the  superfluous  tar. 
Haulage  (hal'aj),  n.  1.  The  act  of  hauling 
or  drawing.— 2.  The  amount  of  force  ex- 
pended in  hauling.— 3.  A  duty  imposed  on 
some  tenants  who  pay  part  of  their  rent  in 
kind,  to  haul  or  carry  by  their  carts  or  other 
vehicles  the  produce  so  due  to  some  speci- 
fied place. 

Haxild  (haid),  n.  Hold;  habitation;  place 
of  resort.— 0«i  of  house  and  hauld,  ejected 
from  home  ;  destitute ;  stripped  of  every- 
thing.   [Scotch.  ] 

Hauler  (lial'er),  n.  He  who  pulls  or  hauls. 
Specifically,  (a)  a  fisherman  who  pulls  in  a 
cast-net  to  the  shore.  (6)  In  mining,  a  work- 
man engaged  in  drawing  ore  out  of  a  mine. 

Haulm,  Haum  (halm, ham),™.  [See  Halm.] 
1.  The  stem  or  stalk  of  graau  of  all  kinds,  or 
of  pease,  beans,  hops,  &C.—2.  Straw;  the 
dry  stalks  of  corn,  etc.,  in  general.  Spelled 
also  Halm,  Hame,  Hawm,  and  Helm. 

Haulm  (ham),  n.  Part  of  a  horse's  harness. 
See  Hame. 

Haulse  (hals),  n.    Same  as  Halse. 

Haultt(hait),a.  [O.Fr.hault.]  Lofty;  haugh- 
ty. 'Countenance  proud  and /iBMii.'  Spenser. 

Haum,  n.    See  Haulm. 

Haunce.t  Haunse.t  v.t.  To  raise;  to  ele- 
vate too  much;  to  enhance.    Chancer . 

Ye  shal  swear.  That  ye  shal  wel  and  diligently  over- 
see that  the  pavements  in  every  ward  be  well  and 
rightfull>r  repaired,  and  not  haunsed  to  the  noyaunce 
of  the  \\Q\%\\\iO\ir%.—Oath  of  Sca-jagers  of  the  IVard, 
time  of  Henry  VUI. 

Haunch  (hansh),  n.  [Fr.  hanche,  the  haunch, 
from  the  Teutonic ;  comp.  Fris.  hanclce, 
henclce,  haunch ;  G.  hanke,  the  haunch  of  a 
horse.]  1.  Tlie  hip;  that  part  of  the  body  of 
man  and  of  quadrupeds  which  lies  Ijetweeu 
the  last  ribs  and  the  thigh.— 2. t  The  rear; 
the  hind  part. 

Thou  art  a  summer  bird. 
Which  ever  in  the  /lauftrh  of  winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day.  Shak, 

3.  In  arch,  the  middle  part  between  the 


A  A,  Haunches  of  an  Arch. 


vertex  or  crown  and  the  springing  of  an 
arch— sometimes  used  to  include  the  span- 
drel or  part  of  it;  the  flank. 

Haunched  (hanslit),  a.    Having  haunches. 

Haunt  (hant),  v,t.  [Fr.  hanter,  to  frequent, 
from  Armor,  hent,  a  way,  henti,  to  frequent. 
Littr6  inclines,  liowever,  to  derive  it  from 
L.  habitare,  to  dwell.]  1.  To  frequent;  to 
resort  to  much  or  often,  or  to  be  much  about; 
to  visit  customarily;  also,  to  intrude  on;  to 
trouble  with  frequent  visits ;  to  follow  im- 
portunately. 

You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haitnt  my  house. 

Shak. 

Those  cares  tliat  Jtainit  the  court  and  town.  Swift, 

2.  To  frequent  or  inhabit,  as  a  ghost  or  spirit; 
to  appear  in  or  about,  as  a  spectre;  to  be 
in  tlie  habit  of  visiting,  as  an  apparition. 

Foul  spirits  haitnt  my  resting-place.  Fairfax. 

3.  +  To  practise;  to  pursue. 

Leave  honest  pleasure,  and  haunt  no  good  pastime. 

Aschayn, 

Haunt  (hant),  v.i.  To  be  much  about;  to  be 
present  often;  to  hover  about. 
I've  charged  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  door. 

SItak. 

Haunt  (hant),  n.  1.  A  place  to  which  one 
frequently  resorts:  applied  poetically  to 
places  where  abstract  qualities  are  wont  to 
exhibit  themselves. 

Those  large  eyes,  the  haunts  of  scorn.  Tennyson. 
The  household  nook 
The  haunt  of  all  affections  pure.  Keble. 

2.  t  The  habit  or  custom  of  resorting  to  a 
place. 

The  haunt  you  have  got  about  the  courts  will,  one 
day  or  another,  bring  your  family  to  be.ggary. 

Arbutltnot. 

3.  t  Custom;  practice. 

Of  cloth-making  she  had  such  a  haunt.  Chaucer. 

Haunte.t  v.t.    To  practise. 

Haun'ted  (hant'ed),  p,  and  a.  Frequently 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  ab«ne;     y,  Sc.  tey. 
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HAVE 


A  salmon  haurient 


visited  or  resorted  to  by  apparitions  or  tlie 
sliades  of  the  dead. 

Where'er  we  tread,  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground. 

Byro,,. 

Hannteden.t  pret.  pi.  othaunte.  Practised; 
freyuented.  Chaucer. 

Ha'Unter  (hant'er),  n.    One  who  frequents 

a  particular  place  or  is  often  about  it. 

' Haunters  ot  theatres.'    Sir  U.  Wottun. 
Haurient  (liii'i'i-eut),  a.    [Fr.,  from  L.  hau- 

riens,  haurientis,  ppr.  of 

/ia((/'io,  to  draw.]  Inker. 

a  term  applied  generally 

to  fishes  of  any  kind  when 

placed  pale -ways  or  up- 
right, as  if  putting  the 

head  above  water  to  draw 

or  suck  in  the  air. 
Haurl,  Harle  (harl),  v.t. 

[Aformof /irtui.)  [Scotch.] 

1.  To  trail ;  to  drag  along 

the  ground;  to  drag  along 

with  force.— 2.  To  rough-cast  a  waU  with 

lime. 

Haurl  (li^rl).       As  much  as  can  be  hauled 

or  gatliered  at  once.  [Scotch.] 
Hause  (has),  )i.    The  throat.    See  Hals. 

[Scotch.] 

Hausmannite,  Haussmannite  (hous'man- 
it),  11.  [After  il.  Ilauniiian,  the  mineralo- 
gist.] Pyramidal  manganese  ore.  It  occurs 
in  porphyry,  in  veins,  in  America  and  Ger- 
many. 

Hausse  Gifts),  re.    [Fr.]   In  (/uiiucri/,  a  kind 
of  breech  sight  for  a  cannon. 
Hausse  (hos-sa),  a.    In  her.  same  as  En- 

hiinced. 

Hausse-col  Oios-col),  n.  [Fr.  hausser,  to 
raise,  and  col,  the  neck.]  A  gorget  of 
plate. 

Haustt  O'sist),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hwosta,  Icel.  hosti, 
Dan.  hosie.  Sc.  host,  a  cough.  Imitative.] 
A  dry  cough. 

Haustt  (hast),  n.  [L.  haustus,  a  draught, 
from  haurio,  hamtum,  to  draw.]  A  draught; 
as  much  as  a  man  can  swallow. 

Haustellata  (lias'tel-hV'ta),  n.  pi.  A  very 
extensive  division  of  insects,  in  which  the 
mouth  is  furnished  with  a  haustellum  or 
proboscis  adapted  for  suction.  It  includes 
the  homopterous,  heteropterous,  lepidop- 
terous,  and  dipterous  insects.  The  haustel- 
lum is  formed  by  fusion  of  certain  of  the 
oral  appendages,  named  maxillce  or  lesser 
jaws, which  in  Mandibulata  remain  distinct, 
and  are  more  or  less  cutting  organs.  The 
figures  show  the  form  and  structure  of  this 
member  in  one  of  the  hawk-moths  (Sphingi- 
da;).    Fig.  1  shows  the  head  of  the  moth 


Haustellum  of  the  Hawk-moth. 

%vith  the  proboscis  extended ;  figs.  2  and  3 
are  sections  of  the  proboscis  showing  its 
structure— tlie  one  (2)  viewed  from  above, 
the  other  (3)  from  beneath. 

Haustellate  (has'tel-iat),  a.  In  zool.  a  term 
applied  to  that  structm-e  of  mouth  which  is 
adapted  for  sucking  liquids,  otherwise  called 
suctorial;  also,  provided  with  a  haustellimi 
or  sucker,  as  certain  insects. 

Haustellate  (Iias'tel-lat),  n.  A  member 
of  the  division  of  insects  caDed  Haustel- 
la  ta. 

Haustellum  (has-teHum),  n.  [L.,  a  quasi- 
diminutive  of  haustrum,  a  machine  for 
drawing  water,  from  haurio,  haiistum,  to 
draw  up.]  The  suctorial  organ  of  certain 
insects,  otiierwise  called  the  proboscis  or 
antlia.    See  Hauistellata. 

Haustement  t  (liast'ment),  n.  [Fr.  ajuste- 
ment,  adjustment.]  A  garment  fitting  close 


Haustement,  from  MS.  in 
Royal  Library,  Paris. 


or  adjusted  to  the  body,  worn  by  soldiers 
beneath  their  armour.  The  figure  shows  a 
soldierintheact 
of  throwing  the 
hacqueton  over 
the  haustement. 
Haustorium 
(has-t6'ri-um),;i. 
[FromLat./ia«;'- 

10,  haustum,  to 
draw.  ]  In  hot. 
the  sucker at the 
extremity  of  the 
parasitic  root  of 
dodder. 

Haustus  (has- 
tus),  71.  [L.  ]  In 
ined.  a  draught. 
Haut  (hat),  11. 
In    Bengal,  a 
weekly  market. 
Hautboy,  Haut- 
bois  (ho'boi),  n.  [Fr.  hautbois—haut,  high, 
and  hois,  wood,  from  the  high  tone  of  the 
instrument.]   1.  An  oboe;  a  wiud-instra- 
ment  of  wood,  sounded  througli  a  double- 
reed,  and  now  made  with  a  range 
i]        of  available  notes  from  the  B 
below  middle  C  to  G  in  alt.  in- 
cluding aU    the  intermediate 
semitones. 

Now  j^ve  the  hautboys  breath;  he 
comes,  he  comes.        B.  yoitson. 

2.  An  organ-stop  resemlding  the 
hautboy  in  sound.— 3.  A  sort  of 
strawberry,  Fragaria  elatior. 
Eautboylst  (ho'boi-ist),  n.  A 
player  on  the  hautboy. 
Hautein,  t  a.  [Fr.  hautain, 
haughty.]  Haughty; loud.  Chau- 
cer. 

Hautelisse  (ot'Iis),  a.  [Fr.  haute- 
?ice,  high  warp.]   Appellative  of 
a  kind  of  tapestry  wrought  witli 
Lg       a  perpendicular  warp,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Basselisse,  that 
Hautboy,    wrouglit  with  a  horizontal  warp. 
See  Basselisse. 
Haute-pace  (liot'pas),  n.    A  raised  floor 
in  a  bay  window. 

Hauteur  (ha-ter,  e  long),  n.  [Fr.]  Pride; 
haughtiness;  insolent  manner  or  spirit. 

The  ill-judging  zeal  and  hatiteur  of  this  king. 

Ellys. 

Haut-gout  (ho-go),  n.  [Fr.]  Anything  with 
a  strong  relish  or  a  strong  scent;  high  sea- 
soning. 

Hauyne  (liouln),  n.  A  lialoid  mineral  called 
by  Haiiy  latialite,  occurring  in  .grains  or 
small  masses,  and  also  in  groups  of  minute 
shining  crystals.  Its  colour  is  blue,  of  various 
shades.  It  is  found  imbedded  in  volcanic 
rocks,  basalt,  clinkstone,  &c.,  and  consists 
generally  of  about  34 '8  silica,  28 '9  alumina, 
17  2  soda.  7"9  lime,  and  11'2  sulphuric  acid. 

Havana,  Havannah  (ha  van'a,  ha-van'na), 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  brought  from  Havana, 
as  a  cigar. 

Havana,  Havannah  (li^i-van'a,  ha-van'na), 

11.  A  kind  of  cigar,  so  called  from  Havana, 
the  capital  of  Cuba,  where  they  are  largely 
manufactured. 

Havanese  (hav'an-ez),  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  town  of  Havana  in  Cuba. 

Havanese  (hav'an-ez),  n.  A  native  or  inha- 
bitant of  Havaiia  in  Cuba;  pi.  the  people  of 
Havana. 

Have  (hav),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  had;  ppr.  having. 
Ind.  pres.  I  have,  thou  Iia.tt,  he  has;  we,  ye, 
they  have.  [A.  Sax.  hahhan,  haebban,  ha- 
fian  {fi  becoming  regularly  bb  in  A.  Sax.  be- 
tween vowels);  comp.  Dan.  have,  Icel  hafa, 
Goth,  haban,  G.  haben,  to  have.  Cog.  L. 
capio,  to  take.  L.  habeo,  to  have,  probably 
belongs  to  a  different  root.  Heave  may  be 
allied.]  1.  To  possess;  to  hold  in  possession 
or  power;  as,  I  have  money,  land,  books, 
clothes.— 2.  To  possess,  as  something  that  is 
connected  with  or  regularly  attached  to 
one. 

Have  ye  another  brother?      Gen.  xliii.  7. 
Sheep  that  have  not  a  shepherd,    i  Ki.  x.xii.  17. 

3.  To  accept;  to  take  as  husband  or  wife; 
as,  will  you  have  this  apple? 

Break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken  English:  wilt  thou 
havem^'i  Sltak. 

4.  To  hold;  to  regard;  as,  to  have  in  honour, 
that  is,  to  hold  in  honour,  to  honour;  to 
have  in  derision  or  contempt,  to  liold  in 
derision  or  contempt,  to  deride,  to  despise. 
'Of  them  shall  I  \>e  had  in  honour.'  2  Sam. 
vi.  22. — 5.  To  maintain;  to  hold  in  opinion. 

Sometimes  they  will  have  them  to  be  the  natural 
heat;  sometimes  they  will  have  them  to  be  the  quali- 


i  of  the  tangible  parts. 


Baco?t. 


6.  To  be  urged  by  necessity  or  obligation ; 
to  be  under  necessity,  or  impelled  by  duty; 
as,  I  have  to  visit  twenty  patients  every  day; 
the  nation  has  to  pay  the  interest  of  an 
immense  debt. 

"We  have  to  strive  with  heavy  prejudices  deeply 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Hooker. 

7.  To  seize  and  hold;  to  catch;  as,  the  hound 
has  him.— 8.  To  contain;  as,  the  work  has 
many  beauties  and  many  faults.— 9.  To  pro- 
cure or  make  to  be ;  to  effect ;  to  cause ;  to 
require;  to  determine. 

Every  day  after  his  meal,  he  has  proclamation 
made  that  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  are  now  at 
liberty  to  dine.  Broughaiti. 

10.  To  cause  to  go  or  be  removed ;  to  cause 
to  be  brought;  to  take. 

And  Amnon  said.  Have  all  men  out  from  me. 

2  Sam.  xiii.  9. 
That  done,  go  and  cart  it,  and  have  it  away. 

Tusser. 

11.  To  gain;  to  procure;  to  receive;  to  ob- 
tain; to  purchase;  as,  I  had  this  cloth  very 
cheap;  he  has  Iiigh  wages  for  his  services.— 

12.  To  bring  forth,  to  produce,  as  a  child. 

By  the  first  (wife)  had  he  Suane.   R.  Bnnine. 
BotJi  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  clear. 
Each  about  to  liave  a  tear.  Coleridi^e. 

13.  To  perceive,  know,  or  find  something 
happen:  in  this  sense  followed  by  an  infini- 
tive, usually  without  the  to;  as,  '  I  must  not 
have  you  question  me.'  Shak.  'I  hate  to 
ha  ve  thee  climl)  that  wall  by  night. '  Long- 
fellow. 'We  often  had  the  traveller  or 
stranger  visit  tis  to  taste  our  gooseberry 
wine. '  Golds  in  ith;  but  sometimes  the  infini- 
tive has  the  to;  as,  'Do  but  spealc  what 
thou'lt  have  me  to  do.'  Marlowe.— li.  To 
experience  in  any  way,  as  to  enjoy,  to  par- 
ticipate in,  to  feel;  as,  to  have  a  cigar;  to 
have  a  rest;  to  have  a  discussion,  debate, 
encounter;  to  have  a  reluctance  to  do  any- 
thing: seldom  found  in  this  sense  in  the 
passive  voice,  though  this  use  sometimes 
occurs ;  as,  a  debate  was  had  on  the  appro- 
priation of  liospitals. — 15.  To  understand; 
to  know ;  to  be  expert  in  ;  to  have  learned ; 
to  have  become  acquainted  with. 

He  iiat/i  neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian.  Shak. 
You  /lave  me,  have  you  not?  Shak. 
"Where  have  you  this?  {that  is.  Where  have  you 
learned  this?)  Shak. 

I  had  as  good,  it  would  be  as  well  for  me;  / 
had  better,  it  would  be  better  for  me;  I  had 
best,  it  would  be  best  for  me ;  I  had  as  lief 
or  lieve,  I  would  as  willingly;  I  had  rather, 
I  should  prefer. 

Then  you  /tad  as 
away  yourself. 

You  had  better  leave  your  folly.  UlartoTi'e. 
I  had  as  tie/h^  none  as  one.  Shak. 
I  had  much  rat/ierhe  myself  the  slave. 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him, 
Co7t/>er. 

The  great  antiquity  of  tliis  construction  in 
English  forbids  the  supposition  that  the 
had  in  sucli  phrases  is  a  corruption  of  would, 
as  has  been  suggested.  Have  after!  pui'- 
sue !  let  us  pursue ! 

Let's  follow ;  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. — Haz'e 
after  t  Shak. 

— Have  at!  goat!  assail!  encounter!  as. 
have  at  him  I— Have  with!  come  on !  agreed! 

Will  you  go,  Mrs.  Page? — Have  with  you!  Shak- 

— To  have  away,  to  remove;  to  take  away. 
— To  have  in,  to  contain.— To  have  on,  to 
wear;  to  carry,  as  raiment  or  weapons. 

He  saw  a  man  who  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment. 

Mat.  xxii.  II. 

— To  have  a  care,  to  take  care;  to  be  on 
guard,  or  to  guard. — To  have  a  person  out, 
to  meet  him  in  a  duel 

Our  mother  can't  marry  a  man  with  whom  one  or 
both  of  us  has  been  out  on  the  field,  and  who  has 
wounded  us  or  killed  us,  or  whom  we  have  wounded 
or  killed.    We  must  have  him  out,  Harry. 

T/taekeray. 

— To  have  it  out  of  a  person,  to  punish  him; 
to  retaliate  on  him;  to  take  him  to  task.— 
Have  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  to  form 
certain  compound  tenses,  as  the  perfect  and 
pluperfect  of  both  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive verbs,  the  past  participle  of  which  com- 
pletes the  tense  either  alone  or  with  some 
other  auxiliary.  In  such  cases  the  word 
have  no  doubt  originally  had  its  proper 
meaning  as  a  transitive  verb,  and  was  so 
used  at  first  only  with  other  transitive 
verbs,  as  denoting  the  possession  of  the 
object  in  the  state  indicated  by  the  past 
participle  of  the  latter  verb ;  thus  /  have 
received  a  letter,  means  literally  I  possess  a 
letter  received.  The  construction  was  after- 
wards extended  to  cases  in  which  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  object  and  the  performer  of 


make  a  point  of  first  giving 
Go/dsyuzth. 


ch,  cAain;     ch.  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  go;     j.  Job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sijif/;     TH,  Wien;  th,  (ftin;    w,  icig;    wh,  iWng;   zh,  azure. — See  Ket. 
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the  action  are  not  necessarily  the  same,  as 
in  /  ham  written  a  letter,  and  to  intransi- 
tive verbs.  In  tlie  same  way  tlie  Latin 
habere,  to  have,  has  come  to  be  used  as  an 
auxiliary  or  merely  a  formative  element  in 
the  conjugation  ot  the  verb  in  the  Romance 
languages. 

Havelesst  (hav'les),  a.  Having  little  or 
nothing.     'Though  a  man  be  haveless.' 

Gower. 

Havelock  (hav'lok),  n.  [After  General 
Haix'lock,  distinguished  in  the  Indian  Mu- 
tiny of  1857.]  Mint  a  light  kind  of  covering 
for  the  head  and  neck,  composed  of  white 
cloth,  used  by  soldiers  and  others  as  a  pro- 
tection against  sun-stroke. 

Haven,  t  inf.  of  Tiaiie.  Chaucer. 

Haven  (ha'vn),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hcefen;  comp. 
D.  and  L.  G.  haven,  Icel.  hofii,  Dan.  havn, 
G.  hafen,  and  Fr.  havre,  which  is  probably 
from  tlie  Teutonic.  The  word  may  be  con- 
nected with  have  or  with  heave  (as  the  place 
where  the  vessels  were  lieaved  up  or  drawn 
ashore).  Comp.  Sc.  howff.]  1.  A  harbour;  a 
port;  a  bay,  recess,  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  or  the 
mouth  of  a  river  which  affords  good  anchor- 
age and  a  safe  station  for  ships ;  any  place 
in  which  ships  can  be  sheltered  by  the  land 
from  tlie  force  of  tempests  and  a  violent 
sea.  Hence  — 2.  A  shelter;  an  asylum;  a 
place  of  safety. 

Haven  (ha'vn),  v.i.  To  shelter,  as  in  a 
haven. 

Blissfully  havened  both  from  joy  and  pain.  Keats, 

Havenage  (ha'vn-aj),  n.  Harbour-dues. 
Havener  t  (ha'vn-er),  n.    The  overseer  of  a 
port;  a  harbour-master. 
Havenett  (ha'vn-et),  n.    A  small  haven. 

Holimhed. 

Haven-master  (ha'vn-mas-ter),  n.  A  har- 
bour-master. 

Haver  (hav'er),  n.  1.  One  who  has  or  pos- 
sesses; a  possessor;  a  holder.  [Rare.] 

Valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue  and  most  dignifies  the 
haver.  Shak, 

2.  In  Scots  laiv,  the  holder  of  a  deed  or  writ- 
ing, called  upon  to  produce  it  judicially,  in 
modum  probationis,  or  for  inspection  in  the 
course  of  a  process. 

Haver,  Haiver  (ha'ver),  v.  i.  [Perhaps  from 
Icel.  ha-varr,  noisy,  or  connected  with  G. 
geifer,  slaver,  drivel.]  To  talk  foolishly  or 
without  method.  [Scotch.] 

Haver,  Havre  (hav'er),  n.  [Dan.  havre,  D. 
haver,  G.  hafer,  oats.]  Oats:  of  local  use 
in  the  north  of  England;  as,  haverbvead, 
oaten  bread. 

Haverbread,  Havrebread  (hav'Sr-bred),?i. 
Bread  made  of  oatmeal.  [Local  in  north 
of  England.]   See  Haver. 

.She  gloried  in  her  skill  ...  in  making  Jenny  go 
short  to  save  to-day's  baking  of  havrebrend. 

Conihill  Magazine. 

Haverel,  Haveril(hav'rel,hav'ril),n.  [From 
haver,  to  talk  foolishly.]  One  who  habitu- 
ally talks  in  a  foolish  or  incoherent  manner; 
a  cliattering  half-witted  person.  [Scotch.] 

Haverel,  Haveril  (liiiv'rel,  hav'ril),  v.i.  To 
talk  foolislily  or  without  much  meaning. 
[Scotcii.] 

Some  of  the  ne'er-do-weel  clerks  of  the  town  were 
seen  guffawing  and  haverelliiig  wi'  Jeanie.  Gait. 

Havermeal,  Havremeal  (hav'er-mel),  n. 
Oatmeal.  [Scotch.] 

Havermeal,  Havremeal  (hav'6r-mel),  a. 
Made  of  oatmeal.  [Scotch.] 

Havers,  Haivers  ( ha'verz ),  n.  Foolish  or 
incolierent  talk.  [Scotch.] 

Haversack  (liav'er-sak),  n.  [Fr.  havresae, 
from  G.  habcrsack,  hafersack,  a  haversack, 
literally,  a  sack  for  oats.  See  Haver.]  1.  A 
sack  for  oats  or  oatmeal.  [Provincial  Eng- 
lish.]—2.  A  bag  of  strong  cloth  with  a  strap 
fitting  over  the  shoulder,  worn  by  soldiers 
in  marching  order,  for  carrying  their  pro- 
visions.— 3.  In  artillery,  a  leather  bag  used 
to  carry  cartridges  from  the  ammunition 
chest  to  the  piece  in  loading. 

Haversian  (ha-vei-'si-an),  a.  [After  Clopton 
Havers,  the  discoverer  of  tlie  Haversian 
canals.  ]  The  epithet  applied  to  a  net-work 
of  minute  canals,  whicli  traverse  tlie  solid 
substance  of  bones,  and  proceed  from  the 
central  cavity,  conveying  the  nutrient  ves- 
sels to  all  parts.  Tliese  canals  usually  run 
in  the  shafts  of  long  bones  in  the  direction 
of  their  length,  and  are  connected  every 
here  and  there  by  cross  branches. 

Eaverstraw,  Havrestraw  (hav'er-stra),  n. 
The  straw  of  oats.  [Scotch.] 

Havil,  Havill  (hav'il),  n.  The  name  given 
in  London  to  a  small  species  of  crab.  Illust. 
Land.  News. 


Havildar  (hav'il-dar),  n.  The  highest  non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  native  armies  of 
India  and  Ceylon ;  a  sepoy  sergeant.  The 
term  is  adopted  in  the  British  native  regi- 
ments. 

Having  (hav'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  state  of 
possessing. 

And,  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  had  or  possessed ;  posses- 
sion; goods;  estate. 

My  having  is  not  much  ; 
I'll  make  division  of  my  present  with  you.  Shak. 
Our  content  is  our  best  having.  Shak. 

Havins  ( ha '  vinz ),  n.  [  Havings,  from  have; 
com\).hehave.'\  Carriage;  behaviour  in  gene- 
ral; good  manners;  propriety  of  behaviour. 
[Scotch.] 

To  pit  some  havins  in  his  breast.  Burns. 
Havlour  (ha'vi-fir),  ?i.  Conduct;  demeanour; 
behaviour.  [Poetical.] 

Put  thyself 
Into  a  haviour  of  less  fear.  Shak. 

Havock,  Havoc  (li^'^'ok),  [W.  hafog, 
destruction.]  Waste;  devastation;  wide  and 
general  destruction. 

ye  gods!    What  havock  does  ambition  make 
Among  your  works.  Addisojt. 
Ideas,  emotions,  experiences,      .  .  which,  from 
their  very  nature,  are  at  war  with  and  make  havoc 
of  material  grace  and  beauty.  Dr.  Caird. 

Sometimes  as  an  interjection. 

Cry  iiavcc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war!  Shak. 

Havock,  Havoc  (ha'vok),  v.t.  To  waste;  to 
destroy ;  to  lay  waste. 

To  waste  and  havock  yonder  world.  Miiiou. 

Havrel,  (liav'rel),  n.    Same  as  Haverel. 

Haw  (ha),  n.  [A.  Sax.  haga,  a  hedge,  in- 
closure,  &v/e\\\ng-\\o\\s,e—haga-thorn,  haw- 
tliorii,  lit.  hedge-thorn;  0.  E.  and  G.  hag,  a 
hedge.  See  Hedge,  Haugh.]  1.  The  berry 
and  seed  of  the  hawthorn. —2.  A  small  piece 
of  ground  adjoining  a  house;  a  yard;  a  small 
field;  properly,  an  inclosed  piece  of  land. 

There  was  a  polecat  in  his  /laiu.  Chancer. 

3.  t  A  dale;  a  haugh. 

Haw  (ha),  n.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
tlie  nictitating  membrane.  See  under  Nic- 
titate. 

Haw  (ha),  n.  [Comp.  ha,  an  interjection 
of  wontier,  surprise,  or  hesitation.]  An  in- 
termission or  hesitation  of  speech. 

For  if  through  any  hums  and  haios. 

There  haps  an  intervening  pause.  Cojigrcvc. 

Haw  (ha),  V.i.  To  stop  in  speaking  with  a 
haw,  or  to  speak  with  interruption  and  hesi- 
tation; as,  to  hem  and  haw. 

Haw  (ha),  v.i.  [Comp.  Fr.  hne.  See  Gee.] 
To  turn  to  the  near  side  or  to  the  side  of 
the  driver:  said  of  horses  when  driven. 

Haw  (ha),  v.t.  To  order  to  turn  to  the  near 
side  or  to  the  side  of  the  driver ;  as,  to  haw 
a  team. 

Hawaiian  (ha-wi'yan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  island  or  kingdom  of  Hawaii  or 
Owhyliee,  or  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Hawaiian  (ha-wi'yan).  n.  A  native  or  natu- 
ralized inliabitant  of  Hawaii. 

Hawcubite  (lia'ku-bit),  n.  One  of  a  band  of 
dissolute  young  men  who  swaggered  about 
tlie  streets  at  night  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  insultingpassers- 
by,  breaking  windows,  &c.;  a  moliawk. 

Hawfinch  (ha'finsh),  n.  [Haw,  from  O.E. 
hag,  hedge,  and  finch.  ]  The  hawtliorn  gross- 
lieak,  a  small  bird,  Coccothraiistes  vulgaris. 

Hawhaw  (ha'ha),  n.  [Duplication  of  haw, 
a  hedge.]  A  fence  formed  by  a  fosse  or 
ditch,  sunkbetween  slopes  and  not  perceived 
till  approached;  a  sunk  fence.  It  is  also 
written  Haha. 

Haw-haw  (ha-ha),  v.i.  To  laugh  loudly;  to 
guffaw. 

Hawk  (hak),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hafoc,  perhaps  from 
haftan,  hahban,  to  have  ;  comp.  D.  havik,  G. 
habicht,  Icel.  haukr,  Dan.  hog,  a  hawk.]  A 
name  frequently  applied  to  almost  all  the 
members  of  the  family  Falconida;,  but  also 
restricted  to  designate  a  section  of  that 
family,  characterized  by  having  a  crooked 
beak,  furnished  with  a  cere  at  the  base,  a 
cloven  tongue,  the  liead  thick  set  with 
feathers,  and  wings  whicli  reach  no  farther 
along  tlie  tail  than  two-thirds  of  its  length. 
Most  of  these  birds  are  rapacious,  feeding 
on  birds  or  other  small  animals,  as  the  gos- 
hawk and  the  sparrow-hawk  (which  see). 
The  species  of  hawks  are  numerous,  and  are 
arranged  under  different  genera.  They  are 
distributed  over  the  world.  Hawks  were 
formerly  trained  for  sport  or  catching  small 
birds.  They  were  reckoned  among  the 
ignoble  hirds  of  prey. 


Hawk  (hak),  v.i.  1.  To  catch  or  attempt  to 
catcli  birds  or  small  quadrupeds  by  means 
of  hawks  or  falcons  trained  for  the  purpose, 
and  let  loose  on  the  prey;  to  practise  fal- 
conry. 'He  that  ha,wks  at  larks  and  spar- 
rows.' Locke.— 2.  To  fly  in  the  manner  of 
the  hawk;  to  soar. 

Now  hawks  aloft,  now  skims  along  the  flood. 

Dryde7[. 

—To  haiok  at,  to  fly  at;  to  attack  on  the 
wing.    'To  Aaie/c  ai  flies.'  Dryden. 

Hawk  (hak),  n.  In  building,  a  small  quad- 
rangular board  with  a  handle  underneath, 
used  by  plasterers  to  hold  the  plaster. 

Hawk  ( hak ),  V.  i.  [  Probably  imitative. 
Comp.  D.  harke  and  W.  hoehi,  to  hawk,]  To 
make  an  effort  to  force  up  phlegm  with  noise; 
as,  to  hawk  and  spit. 

Hawk  (hak),  v.t.  To  raise  by  hawking;  as, 
to  hawk  up  phlegm. 

Hawk  (liak),  n.  An  efi'ort  to  force  up  phlegm 
from  the  throat,  accompanied  witli  noise. 

Hawk  ( hak ),  V.  t.  [From  tlie  noun  hawker, 
which  is  mucli  older  than  the  verb ;  comp. 
O.D.  heukeren,  to  retail,  to  huckster;  G. 
hoken,  hocken,  to  higgle,  to  retail ;  hoker, 
hocker,  a  higgler,  a  hawker,  from  G.  hocken, 
hucken,  to  take  upon  the  back,  to  squat]  To 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  by  outcry  in  a  street  or 
other  public  place;  to  sell,  or  try  to  sell,  as 
goods,  by  offering  them  at  people's  doors ; 
to  convey  througli  town  or  country  for  sale. 
His  works  were  Jtawkcd  in  every  street.  Siuifi. 

Hawk-bell  (hak'bel),  n.  A  bell  on  the  foot 
of  a  liawk. 

Hawk-bit  (liak'bit),  n.  A  popular  name  for 
plants  of  tlie  genus  Hieraciuni. 
Hawkboy  (hak'boi),  n.  A  boy  who  waits  on 
a  plasterer  to  supply  him  witli  plaster  or 
mortar,  placing  it  upon  the  hawk. 
Hawkedt  (hakt),  a.  Crooked;  curving  like 
a  hawk's  bill. 

Flat  noses  seem  comely  unto  the  Moor,  an  aqui- 
line or  ha7oked  one  unto  the  Persians. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 
Hawker  (hak'er),  n.  [D.  hcuker,  a  retailer. 
See  Hawk,  v.t,  to  offer  for  sale.]  One  who 
offers  goods  for  sale  liy  outcry  in  the  street ; 
a  pedlar ;  one  who  travels  about  the  country 
selling  small  wares;  a  packman. 

This  broad-brimm'd  hawker  of  holy  things. 

Tennyso7t. 

Hawker  (hak'er),  n.  One  who  hawks  or 
pursues  the  sport  of  hawking;  a  falconer. 
'Hawkers  and  hunters.'  Harmar. 

Hawkey  (hak'i),  n.    See  Hockey. 

Hawkey  (lia'ki),  n.  [Perhaps  from  Gael. 
gealc,  geulaich,  to  Vihiten.]  [Scotch.]  1.  A 
cow;  specifically,  a  cow  of  a  black  and  white 
colour;  more  specifically,  a  cow  of  a  dark 
colour  with  a  white  stripe  in  the  face.— 2.  A 
stupid  fellow;  a  clown. 

Hawk-eyed  (hak'id),  a.  Having  acute  sight; 
ilisceming. 

Hawkie.   See  Hawkey. 
Hawking-pole  (hak'ing-p61),  n.    A  staff 
used  in  falconry.     '  Canes  .  .  .  serve  for 
liawking-poles.'  Holland. 
Hawkit(hak'it),a.  [Scotch.]  l.Havingawhite 
face:  applied  to  cattle.— 2.  Foolish;  silly. 
Hawk-moth  (hak'moth),  n.  A  lepidopterous 
insect  of  the  fa- 
mily Sphingidas 
or  sphinxes,  so 
called  from  its 
hovering  mo- 
tion, wliich  re- 
sembles that  of 
a  hawk  looking 
for  its  prey.  The 
death's  -  head 
hawk -moth  is 
the   A  cherontia 
atro2Jos;  the  pri- 
vet hawk-moth,  the  Sphinx  ligustri;  the 
humming-bird  hawk-moth,  tlie  Maeroglossa 
stcllatarum. 

Hawk-nosed  (hfik'nozd),  a.    Having  a  nose 

resembling  that  of  a  hawk. 
Hawk-nut  (liak'nut),  n.  The  plant  Bunium 

Jlextiosum  and  its  edible  nut;  earth-nut 

(which  see). 

Hawk-owl  (liftk'oul),  n.  A  bird,  the  har- 
fang  (whicli  see). 

Hawk's-beard  (haks'lierd),  n.  A  popular 
name  for  the  species  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Crepis,  nat.  order  Compositse.    See  Crepis. 

Hawk's-bill,  Hawk's-bill  Turtle  (haks'- 
bil,  haks'bil-tfer-tl),  n.  Chelone  or  Caretta 
imbricata,  a  well-known  tui'tle,  so  named 
from  having  a  small  mouth  like  the  beak  of 
a  hawk.    See  Turtle. 

Hawkweed  (hak'wed),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Hieracium,  nat.  order  Composite :  so 


Privet  Hawk-moth  i^Sphinx 
lignstri). 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abttne;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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named  because  it  was  formerly  believed  that 
birds  of  prey  used  the  juice  of  these  plants 
to  strengthen  their  vision.  See  Hieracium. 

Hawm  (liaTn),  )t.    Same  as  Haulm. 

Hawse  (has),  n.  [See  HAWSER.]  Naut. 
(a)  that  part  of  3,  vessel's  bow  where  holes 
called  the  hawse-holes  are  cut  for  the  cables 
going  through;  also,  the  hole  cut  in  the 
vessel's  bow.  (6)  The  situation  of  a  ship 
moored  with  two  anchors  from  the  bows, 
one  on  the  starboard,  the  other  on  the  lar- 
board bow;  as,  the  ship  has  a  clear  hawse, 
or  a  foul  hawse.  Afoul  hawse  is  when  the 
cables  cross  each  other  or  are  twisted  to- 
gether. A  clear  or  open  hawse,  the  reverse 
of  a  foul  hawse.  A  bold  hawse  is  when  the 
holes  are  high  above  water,  (c)  The  distance 
between  a  ship's  head  and  the  anchors  em- 
ployed to  ride  her;  as,  he  has  anchored  in 
our  hawse;  the  brig  fell  athwart  our  hawse. 

Hawset  (has),  v.t.  [Fr.  hausser,  to  elevate.] 
To  raise;  to  increase. 

Everything^  was  haivsed  above  measure ;  amercia- 
ments were  turned  into  fines,  fines  into  ransoms. 

Sir  T.  More. 

Hawse-bag  (hasOjag),  n.  A  canvas  bag  filled 
witli  oakum,  used  in  a  heavy  sea  to  stop  the 
hawse-holes,  and  thereby  prevent  the  ad- 
mission of  water. 

Hawse-block  (has'blok),  n.  Same  as  Ha  wse- 
pluij  (wiiich  see). 

Hawse  -  bolster  (has'bol-ster),  n.  Naut. 
(a)  one  of  the  planks  above  and  below  the 
hawse-ho!?3.  (h)  A  piece  of  canvas  stuffed 
with  oakum  and  roped  round,  for  plugging 
the  ha  wse-holes  when  the  cables  are  bent. 

Hawse-box  (has'boks),  n.    The  hawse-hole. 

Hawse-hole  (has'hol),  n.  A  cylindrical  hole 
in  the  bow  of  a  ship  through  which  a  cable 
passes. 

Hawse-hook  (has'hok),  n.  Naut.  a  breast- 
hook  which  crosses  the  hawse-timber  above 
tlie  upper  deck. 

Hawse-piece  (has'pes),  n.  One  of  the  fore- 
most timbers  of  a  ship  through  which  the 
hawse-hole  passes. 

Hawse-pipe  (has'plp),  n.  An  iron  pipe  fitted 
into  the  hawse-hole  to  prevent  the  wood 
from  being  abraded. 

Hawse-plug  (has'plug),  ?i.  A  plug  used  for 
stopping  tlie  hawse-holes. 

Hawser  (has'er),  n.  [Older  form  halser,  from 
halse,  now  hawse,  a  hole  at  the  bow  of  a 
ship,  from  O.  and  Prov.  E.  halse,  the  neck; 
Icel.  .711?.'!,  besides  neck  means  also  the  bow 
of  a  vessel,  the  sheet  of  a  vessel,  the  end  of 
a  rope,  &c.  ]  Naut.  a  small  cable  or  a  large 
rope  in  size  between  a  cable  and  a  tow- 
line,  used  in  warping,  &c. 

Hawser-laid  (has'er-lad),  a.  Naut.  a  term 
applied  to  a  rope  made  of  three  small  ropes 
laid  up  into  one,  used  for  small  running 
rigging,  standing  rigging,  shrouds,  &c. 

Hawse-timber  (has'tim-ber),  11.  Naut.  one 
of  the  upright  timbers  in  the  bow,  bolted 
on  each  side  of  tlie  stem,  in  which  the  hawse- 
holes  are  cut. 

Hawse-wood  (has'wiid),  n.  Naut.  a  general 
name  for  the  hawse-timbers. 

Hawthorn  (ha'thom),  n.  [A.  Sax.  haga- 
tliorn,  hoer)  -thorn,  haw -thorn,  lit.  hedge- 
thorn  ;  comp.  G.  hagedorn,  D.  haagedoorn, 
which  both  mean  lit.  hedge -thorn.  See 
Haw,  Hedge.  ]  A  genus  of  rosaceous  plants, 
Ci-atsEgus,  belonging  to  the  sub-order  Po- 
me:e  or  Pomaces.  It  consists  of  trees,  the 
wood  of  which  is  hard,  and  both  useful  and 
ornamental.  The  common  hawthorn  (C. 
Oxyacantha)  is  the  best  hedge -plant  in 
Europe,  and  some  of  its  varieties  are  very 
beautiful  when  in  full  blossom.  There  are 
several  species  and  many  varieties  of  the 
hawthorn,  all  natives  of  JSuroiie  and  Ame- 
rica. 

Hawthorn-fly  (ha'thorn-fii),  n.  A  kind  of 
fly.  Walton. 

Hay  (ha),  n.  [A.  Sax.  heg,  hig;  comp.  O.Fris. 
hai,  Goth,  havi,  Icel.  hey,  O.H.G.  hawi,  G. 
heu,  hay;  all  connected  with  verbs  meaning 
to  cut  or  hell).  See  Hew.]  Grass  cut  and 
dried  for  fodder;  grass  prepared  for  preser- 
vation.—To  make  hay  when  tlie  sun  shines, 
to  seize  the  favourable  opportunity.  —  To 
dance  the  hay,  to  dance  in  a  ring. 

Hay  (ha),  v.i.  To  dry  or  cure  grass  for  pre- 
servation. 

Hay  (ha),  n.  [A.  Sax.  haga,  a  hedge.]  l.f  A 
hedge.— 2.  A  net  set  round  the  haunt  of  an 
animal. 

If  they  scape  away 
From  hounds,  staves  kill  them;  if  from  staves,  the 
>'"y.  Sylvester,  Du  Bartas. 

Hay  (hii),  v.i.    To  lay  snares  for  rabbits. 
Hay-bird  (ha'berd),  n.    An  English  bird  of 


the  family  Muscicapidoe,  or  flycatchers; 
the  spotted  flycatcher.    See  Flycatcher. 

Haybote  (ha'bot),  n.  In  lavo,  (a)  A  fine  for 
damaging  or  breaking  fences,  (ft)  Anciently, 
an  allowance  of  wood  to  a  tenant  for  repair- 
ing hedges  or  fences;  hedge-bote. 

Haycock  (ha'kok),  n.  A  conical  pile  or  heap 
of  hay  hi  the  field. 

Haydenite  (ha'dn-it),  n.  A  variety  of  the 
zeolite  chabasie,  discovered  by  Dr.  Hayden 
near  Baltimore.  Itoccursin  garnet-coloured 
crystals. 

Hayesine  (liaz'in),  n.  [After  the  mineralo- 
gist Hayes.]  Borate  of  lime,  found  in 
rounded  nodules  of  interwoven  silky  fibres 
in  great  abundance  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and 
of  great  value  in  the  manufacture  of  glass 
and  pottery. 

Hay-fever  (ha'fe-v6r),  n.  A  summer  fever, 
popularly  but  erroneously  ascribed  to  the 
effluvium  of  new-cut  hay.  It  is  probably 
due  to  the  irritation  of  pollen  or  vegetable 
spores  entering  the  nostrils. 

Hay-field  (ha'feld),  n.  A  field  where  grass 
for  hay  is  grown. 

Hay-fork  (ha'fork),  n.  A  fork  used  for  turn- 
ing over  hay  to  dry,  or  in  lifting  it  as  into 
a  cart,  on  to  a  rick,  <fec. 

Haying-time  (ha'ing-tim),  n.  Hay-making 
time.    J.  R.  Lowell. 

Hayknife  (ha'nif),  ».  A  sharp  instrument 
used  in  cutting  hay  out  of  a  stack  or  mow. 

Hayloft  (ha'lo'ft),  11.  A  loft  or  scaffold  for 
hay,  particularly  in  a  barn. 

Haymaids  (lia'madz),  n.  A  plant,  ground- 
ivy  or  gill.    See  Ground-IVY. 

Haymaker  Gia'mak-er),  n.  \.  One  who  cuts 
and  dries  grass  for  fodder.— 2.  A  kind  of 
country-dance.  Called  also  the  Haymakers' 
Jig. 

Haymaking  (hii'mak-ing),  n.  The  business 
of  cutting  grass  and  curing  it  for  fodder. 

Haymarket  (ha'mar-ket),  n.  A  place  for 
the  sale  of  hay. 

Haymow  (ha'mo),  n.  A  mow  or  mass  of  hay 
laid  up  in  a  barn  for  preservation. 

Hayrick  (lia'rik),  n.  A  rick  of  hay;  a  large 
pile  for  preservation  in  the  open  air. 

Haystack  (ha'stak),  n.  A  stack  or  large 
pile  of  hay  in  the  open  air,  laid  up  for  pre- 
servation. 

Haystalk  (ha'stak),  n.    A  stalk  of  hay. 

Hay-tea  (ha'te),  n.  The  juice  of  hay  ex- 
tracted by  boiling,  and  used  as  food  for 
cattle. 

Hay-tedder  (ha'ted-6r),  n.  A  machine  for 
scattering  hay  so  as  to  expose  it  to  the  sun 


Hay-tedder. 

and  air.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  wheels  sup- 
porting a  reel,  carrying  bars  set  with  curved 
tines  pointing  outwards.  The  reel  is  rotated 
by  a  pinion  connected  with  a  spur-wheel  in 
the  hub  of  one  of  the  wheels. 
Hay  thorn  (ha 'thorn),  n.  Same  as  Haw- 
thorn. 

Haytian  (ha'ti-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  island  of  Hayti. 

Haytian  (ha'ti-an),  n.  A  native  or  inhabit- 
ant of  Hayti. 

Haywardt  (ha' ward),  n.  [ffny  and  ward, 
liedgeward.  ]  A  person  who  kept  the  com- 
mon herd  or  cattle  of  a  town,  one  part  of 
his  duty  having  been  to  see  that  they  neither 
broke  nor  cropped  the  hedges  of  inclosed 
grounds. 

Hazard  (ha'zerd),  n.  [Fr.  hasard;  It.  az- 
zardo,  hazard,  chance,  danger;  Sp.  azar,  an 
unlucky  throw  of  the  dice;  said  to  be  from 
Ar.  az-zahr,  a  die.]  1.  A  fortuitous  event; 
chance;  accident;  casualty. 

I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  Shak. 

2.  Danger ;  peril ;  risk  ;  as,  he  encountered 
the  enemy  at  the  hazard  of  his  reputation 
and  life. 

Men  are  led  on  from  one  stage  of  life  to  another, 
in  a  condition  of  tlie  utmost  }tazard.  Ro.t^ers. 

3.  A  game  at  dice  requiring  much  calculation 
and  experience,  and  almost  always  played 
for  money. — Chicken  hazard,  a  chance  game 
with  very  small  stakes.— Losing'  hazard,  in 


billiards,  a  stroke  by  which  the  player 
pockets  his  own  ball.^  Winning  hazard,  in 
fctHi'aj-ds,  a  stroke  by  which  the  player  pockets 
the  object  ball— 2'o  run  the  hazard,  to  door 
neglect  to  do  something,  when  the  conse- 
quences are  not  foreseen  and  not  within  tlie 
powers  of  calculation;  to  risk;  to  take  the 
chance. 

Hazard  (ha'zerd),  D. f.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  To 
expose  to  chance;  to  put  in  danger  of  loss 
or  injury;  to  venture;  to  risk;  as,  to  hazard 
life  to  save  a  friend;  to  hazard  an  estate  on 
the  throw  of  a  die;  to  hazard  salvation  for 
tenipoial  pleasure. 

To  hazard  life  and  rescue  you  from  him 
That  would  have  forced  your  honour.  Shak, 
He  hazards  his  neck  to  tlie  halter.  Fuller. 

2.  To  venture  to  incur,  or  bring  on;  as,  to 
hazard  the  loss  of  reputation. 

Nor  is  the  benefit  proposed  to  be  obtained  equal 
to  the  evil  hazarded.  Clarke. 

Syn.  To  venture,  adventure,  risk,  jeopardize, 
peril,  endanger. 
Hazard  (ha'zerd),  v.i.    To  try  the  chance; 
to  adventure;  to  run  the  risk  or  danger. 

Pause  a  day  or  two  before  you  /tazard.  Shak. 

Hazardable  (ha'zerd-a-bl),  a.  That  is  liable 
to  hazarcl  or  chance.  '  A  hazardable  piece 
of  art.'   Sir  T.Browne. 

Hazarder  (ha'zerd-er),  n.  One  who  hazards. 

Hazardizet  (ha'zerd-iz),  n.  A  hazardous 
situation  or  enterprise;  danger. 

Herself  had  run  into  that  hazardize.  Spenser. 

Hazardous  (ha'z6rd-us),  a.  That  exposes 
to  peril  or  danger  of  loss  or  evil;  dangerous; 
risky;  as,  a  hazardous  attempt  or  experi- 
ment. '  The  enterprise  so  hazardous  and 
high.'  Milton. — Hazardous  insurance,  an 
insurance  effected  at  a  high  premium  on 
buildings  or  goods  more  than  ordinarily 
liable  to  catch  fire,  as  on  wooden  houses, 
theatres,  oils,  &c.  When  the  risk  is  con- 
sidered to  be  very  great,  such  insurances 
are  called  doubly  hazardous.  —  SYN.  Peril- 
ous, dangerous,  bold,  daring,  adventurous, 
venturesome,  precarious,  uncertain,  risky. 

Hazardously  (ha'zerd-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
hazardous  manner. 

Hazardousness  (ha'zerd-us-nes),  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  hazardous. 

Hazardry  (ha'zerd-ri), )«.  1.  Piasliness;  teme- 
rity. 'Hasty  wrath  and  heedless /ia^ardri/.' 
Spenser.— 2.  Playing  at  games  of  chance; 
gaming;  gambling. 

Some  fell  to  daunce;  some  fell  to  hazardry. 

Spenser. 

Hazard- table  (ha'zerd-ta-bl),  11.  A  table 
for  playing  at  games  of  chance. 

Haze  (hiiz),  n.  [Probably  allied  to  A.  Sax. 
haso,  livid,  dusky,  dark ;  Icel.  hiiss,  gray, 
dusky.  It  may  be  another  form  of  the  Sc. 
haar,  fog.]  Fog;  a  watery  vapour  in  the  air; 
or  a  dry  vapour  like  smoke,  which  renders 
the  air  tliick;  a  slight  want  of  transparency 
in  the  aii"  hence,  obscurity;  dimness. 

Light  haze  along  the  river-shores.  Tejtnyson. 

Haze  Oiaz).         To  be  foggy. 

Haze,  Hase  (haz),  v.t.  l.  To  harass  with 
labour;  to  punish  with  unnecessary  work : 
used  among  seamen. — 2.  To  play  shameful 
tricks  on;  among  American  students. 

Hazel  (lia'zl),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hmsel,  hoesl;  comp. 
Icel.  hasl,  Dan.  hassel,  G.  hasel,  hazel;  cog. 
with  L.  corylus,  for  cosylus,  a  hazel.  The 
change  of  L.  c,  Gr.  k,  into  Tent,  h  in  roots 
or  words  common  to  the  several  languages 
is  regular.  SeeH.]  The  common  name  of  the 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Corylus,  nat 
order Corylacete.  The coninionhazel(C.^'l!)eJ- 
la)ia)  is  found  growing  in  a  wild  state  in 
many  woods  and  coppices  of  Great  Britain. 
The  nuts  are  extensively  used  as  an  article  of 
food;  and  the  wood  is  employed  for  hoops, 
fishing-rods,  walking-sticks,  crates,  and 
other  purposes.  It  makes  excellent  cliar- 
coal  for  drawing.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties of  the  hazel-nut,  distinguished  by  the 
size  and  shape  and  also  by  the  quality  of 
the  kernel.  The  oblong  large  Spanish  nut 
is  most  esteemed.  The  filbert  is  a  variety 
of  the  common  nut. 

Hazel  (ha'zl),  a.  Pertaining  to,  the  hazel  or 
like  it;  of  a  light-brown  colour  like  the 
hazel-nut.  'The  dark  of /)«^(^^  eyes.'  Ten- 
nyson. 

Hazel-earth  Oi^'zl-erth),  n.    Soil  suitable 

for  the  hazel;  fertile  loam. 
Hazelly  (lia'zl-h),  a.    Of  the  colour  of  the 

hazel-nut;  of  a  light  brown. 
Hazel-nut  (ha'zl-nut),  n.    The  nut  or  fruit 

of  the  hazel. 
Haziness  (hiiz'i-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 

h.azy. 


ch,  cAain;     th.  Sc.  locft;     g,  go;  j,job; 


ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;   wli,  whig;   zli,  a?ure.— See  Key. 
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Hazlet  (luVzl),  v.t.  [Perhaps  from  O.Fr. 
hauler  {Ft.  hdler,  to  sun-burn),  to  dry,  hasle, 
di-ied,  from  Fl.  hael,  dry.]  To  make  dry;  to 
dry. 

That  happy  wind  did  haz^a  and  dry  up  the  forlorn 
dregs  and  slime  of  Noali's  deluge.  Rogers. 

Hazy  (haz'i).  a.  [See  Haze.]  Foggy;  misty; 
thick  with  liaze ;  as,  hazy  weather;  the  hazy 
north. 

Our  clearest  day  here  is  misty  and  hazy.  Biimet. 

He  (hfi).  P'"on.  possessive  Ms,  objective  him. 
(also  dative,  as  in  give  him  that);  nom.  pi. 
they,  possessive  their,  objective  (also  dative) 
them.  [A.  Sax.  he,  he6,  hit,  he,  she,  it;  genit. 
his,  dat.  him,  acc.  hine;  pi.  nom.  and  acc. 
hi,  genit.  hira,  dat.  him,  heom.  The  plural 
forms  now  used  do  not  properly  belong  to 
he.  (See  They.^  She,  which  now  is  used  as 
the  feminine,  is  properly  the  feminine  of 
the  det.  art.]  The  masc.  sing,  form  of  the 
pronoun  of  the  3d  person.  It  stands  for  (a) 
The  man  or  male  being  or  object  named 
before,  or  a  masc.  sing,  class  name. 

Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  /i€  shall 
rule  over  thee.  Gen.  iii.  i6. 

Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God;  7izm  shalt  thou 
serve.  Deut.  x.  20. 

(b)  Any  individual  described  by  a  follow- 
ing relative  clause,  or  by  an  equivalent  of  a 
relative  clause,  =the  man  or  person.  'He 
of  the  bottomless  pit.'  Milton. 

What  is  /zir  at  the  gate  ?  S/tai: 
He  that  waiketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise. 

Prov.  xiii.  20. 
My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that 
he  also  is  fle-h.  Gen.  vi.  3. 

It  is  used  as  a  noun  in  such  instances  as  the 
following,  being  equivalent  to  individual; 
person: — 

I  stand  to  answer  thee,  or  any  he  the  proudest  of 
thy  sort.  Shak. 
Such  mortal  drugs  I  have;  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them.  Shak. 

Me  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  animals  to 
designate  the  male  kind;  as,  a/ie-goat;  a  he- 
bear. 

Hea  (lie'a),  n.  The  local  name  for  an  unde- 
fined tree  m  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  fruit 
of  wliich  furnishes  a  glutinous  red  varnish 
with  which  fibres  are  stained.  Simmonds. 

Head  (hed),  n.  [A.  Sax.  heafd,  heafod,  Dan. 
hoved,  G.  haupt,  O.H.G.  huuhit,  Goth,  hau- 
bith,  head.  Cog.  L.  caput,  Gr.  kephale,  head. 
For  change  of  c,  Gr.  k,  into  Tent,  h,  see  H.] 
1.  The  name  applied  generally  to  the  an- 
terior part  or  extremity  of  animals.  The 
development  of  the  head  isdue  to  the  princi- 
ple termed  cephalisatiun  (which  see)  by  Pro- 
fessor Dana,  i.  e.  a  tendency  towards  speciali- 
zation and  concentration  of  nerve-centres 
and  sense-organs.  The  head  bears  the  mouth, 
brain,  and  sense-organs.  In  invertebrates 
the  jaws  are  never  true  parts  of  the  head, 
but  may  be  modified  limbs  or  hard  parts 
developed  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
mouth.  The  head  of  vertebrates  is  divisible 
into  a  facial  and  cranial  part,  the  latter 
containing  the  brain.  In  Invertebrata  {e.g. 
insects,  lobsters,  &c.)  the  head  consists  of  a 
varying  number  of  segments  resembling 
those  of  the  body  in  essential  nature,  but 
having  their  appendages  peculiarly  modi- 
fled  for  mastication  and  prehension. — 2.  As 
the  seat  of  the  brain  and  mental  faculties 
it  is  used  for  understanding;  will  or  resolu- 
tion; inclination;  thoughts;  mind;  as,  a  good 
head;  a  strong  head;  and  also  in  the  phrases, 
of  his  own  head;  on  or  upon  their  own  head. 

The  bordering  wars  in  this  kingdom  were  made 
altogether  by  voluntaries  ufon  their  awn  head,  with- 
out any  pay  or  commission  from  the  state. 

Sir  y .  Davies. 

3.  A  person;  an  individual;  a  unit;  as,  the  tax 
was  raised  by  a  certain  rate  per  head:  used 
only  in  siiuj. 

Thirty  thousand  head  of  swine.  Addison. 

4.  A  chief;  a  principal  person;  a  leader;  a 
commander;  one  who  has  the  first  rank  or 
place,  and  to  whom  others  are  subordinate; 
as,  the  head  of  an  army;  the  head  of  a  sect 
or  party.  Eph.  v.  23.-5.  What  gives  a  strik- 
ing appearance  to  the  head,  as  the  hair,  a 
head-dress,  antlers  of  a  deer,  &c.  ;  as,  a 
beautiful  head  of  hair;  'a  buck  of  the  first 
head'  (that  is  of  the  fifth  year).  Shak. 
'A  laced  head.'  Swift. — 6.  Part  of  a  thing 
regarded  as  in  some  degree  resembling  in 
position  or  otherwise  the  human  head, 
(«)  the  top,  especially  when  larger  than  the 
rest  of  the  thing;  as,  the  head  of  a  spear; 
the  head  of  a  calibage;  the  head  of  a  nail; 
the  head  of  a  mast.  (6)  The  main  point  or 
part;  that  which  is  most  had  regard  to. 


True,  I  have  married  her ; 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.  Shak. 

(c)  The  forepart ;  as,  the  head  of  a  ship, 
which  inclutles  the  bows  on  both  sides;  also, 
the  ornamental  figure  or  image  erected  on 
or  before  the  stem  of  a  ship,  (d)  The  upper 
part,  as  of  a  bed  or  bedstead,  of  a  street, 
&c.  (e)  In  bot.  the  top  of  corn  or  other 
plant;  the  part  on  which  the  seed  grows. 
See  Capitulum.  (/)  That  which  rises  on 
the  top;  as,  the  froth  or  head  on  a  pot  of 
beer  or  other  effervescing  liquor,  {g)  The 
maturated  part  of  an  ulcer  or  boil;  hence, 
to  come  to  a  head,  to  suppurate,  (/i)  The 
principal  source  of  a  stream;  as,  the  head 
of  the  Nile,  (i)  The  part  most  remote  from 
the  mouth  or  opening  into  the  sea  ;  as,  the 
head  of  a  bay,  gulf,  or  creek,  (j)  A  head- 
land ;  promontory. — 7.  Altitude  of  water  in 
ponds  or  reservoirs,  as  applicable  to  the 
driving  of  mill-wheels. 

A  mill  driven  by  a  fall  of  water,  whose  virtual  head 
is  ten  feet.  Grier's  Mechanics'  Diet. 

8.  The  foremost  place;  the  place  of  honour 
or  of  command;  as,  the  lord-mayor  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  table. 

An  army  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  head 
of  them.  Addison. 

9.  Crisis;  height;  influence;  force;  strength; 
pitch;  as,  the  sedition  got  to  such  a  head  as 
not  to  be  easily  quelled. 


10.  Topic  of  discourse;  chief  point  or  sub- 
ject; a  summary;  as,  the  heads  of  a  dis- 
course or  treatise. 

Aids  were  properly  speaking  confined  to  the  heads 
of  marrying  the  lord's  daughter,  making  his  son  a 
knight  and  redeeming  his  own  person  froin  captivity. 

Broni'ham. 

11.  A  bundle  of  flax  measming  probably  2 
feet  in  length  and  weighing  a  few  pounds. 
In  the  north  of  Europe  18  head  of  hemp 
or  flax  weigh  about  1  cwt. — 12.  Armed  force. 
'By raising  of  a /lead.'  Shak.  'This  gallant 
head  of  war.'  Shak.  ^  Head  and  ears, 
deeply;  wholly;  completely;  as,  he  plunged 
head  and  ears  into  the  water;  he  was  head 
and  ears  in  debt,  that  is,  completely  over- 
whelmed.—  Head  and  shoulders,  (a)  by 
force;  violently;  as,  to  drag  one  head  and 
shoulders. 

They  bring  in  every  figure  of  speech,  head  and 
sJioiildcrs.  Felton. 

(6)  By  the  height  of  the  head  and  shoulders; 
hence,  by  a  great  deal;  by  much;  by  far; 
greatly;  as,  he  is  head  and  shoulders  above 
his  fellows.— //catZ  or  tail!  the  part  of  a  coin 
bearing  a  head  or  other  principal  figiu'e,  or 
the  reverse;  a  phrase  used  in  throwing  up 
a  coin  to  determine  a  stake  or  chance. — 
Neither  head  nor  tail,  neither  one  thing  nor 
another ;  neither  this  thing  nor  that ;  no- 
thing distinct  or  definite.—^!  broken  head, 
a  flesh  wound  in  the  head. — Of  his,  her, 
their,  its  own  head,  spontaneously;  without 
external  influence.  See  2  above.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  phrase  to  inanimate  things 
is  worth  noting. 

It  {the  pistol)  may  go  off  q/" its  own  head. 

Slieridan. 

— Over  head  =  Jj.  per  capita,  per  head,  on  the 
average,  without  individual  distinction;  as, 
the  cattle  sold  for  so  much  over  head. — By 
the  head  {naut. ),  the  state  of  a  ship  laden  too 
deeply  at  the  fore -end.  —  Head  to  loind 
{naut.),  the  situation  of  a  ship  or  boat  when 
her  head  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind.— To  eat  one's  head  off,  to  cost  more  in 
feeding  than  one  is  worth:  said  usually  of 
an  animal. 

My  mare  has  eaten  her  head  off  at  the  Ax  in  Alder- 
manbury.  Conntry  FarntC}-'s  Catechism. 

— To  make  head  against,  to  advance;  to 
resist  with  success. 

Most  of  these 
Made  head  against  him.  crying,  '  Who  is  he 
That  he  should  rule  us?'  Tennysojt. 

— To  give,  to  take,  to  get,  &c. ,  the  head,  used 
literally  in  horsemanship  of  a  horse  that  is 
not  held  in  by  the  reins,  and  hence  figura- 
tively in  such  phrases  head  means  license; 
freedom  from  check,  control,  or  restraint. 

with  that  he^a-ve  his  able  horse  the  head.  Shah. 
He  has  too  long g-iven  his  unruly  passions  the  head. 

South. 

To  his  head,  to  or  before  his  face.  '  Revile 
him  to  his  head.'  Jer.  Taylor.— To  turn 
head,  to  turn  and  face  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

The  ravishers  turn  7tead,  the  fight  renew.  Dryden. 

— Chief,  Commander,  Leader,  Head.  See 
under  Chief. 


Head  (hed),  v.t.  l.  To  be  or  put  one's  self 
at  the  head  of;  to  lead;  to  direct;  to  act  as 
leader  to;  as,  to  head  an  expedition;  to 
head  a  riot.  '  Him  that  heads  an  army.' 
South. — 2.  To  behead;  to  decapitate. 

If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that  way. 

Shai. 

3.  To  form  a  head  to;  to  fit  or  furnish  with 
a  head;  as,  to  head  a  nail. — 4.  To  go  in  front 
of,  so  as  to  keep  back  or  from  advancing; 
to  get  into  the  front  of;  as,  to  liead  a  drove 
of  cattle. 

One  of  the  outriders  had  succeeded  in  heading  the 
equipage  and  checking  the  horses.  Disraeli. 

5.  To  oppose;  to  check  or  restrain;  as,  the 
wind  heads  a  ship. 

Head  (hed),  v.i.  1.  To  originate;  to  spring; 
to  have  its  source,  as  a  river.  [Rare.] 

A  broad  river  that  heads  in  the  great  Blue  Ridge 
of  mountains.  yjdair. 

2.  To  be  directed;  to  go  or  tend;  as,  how 
does  the  ship  headi—S.  To  form  a  head;  as, 
the  cabbages  head  early. 

Head  (hed),  a.  Belonging  to  the  head;  chief; 
principal;  often  used  in  composition;  as,  a 
/ifatZ-workinan;  a  /tcnci-master,  &c. 

Headache,  Headach  (lied'ak),  n.  1.  Pain 
in  the  head. — 2.  Also,  an  English  name  for 
the  corn-poppy  {Fapa  ver  lihceas). 

Headachy  (hed'ak-i),  a.  Afflicted  with  a 
headache. 

Next  Tuorning  he  awoke  headachy  and  feverish. 

Farrar. 

Headhand  (Iied'band),  n.  l.  A  fillet;  a  band 
for  the  head. 

The  bonnets,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  legs,  and 
the  headbands.  Is.  iii.  20. 

2.  The  band  at  each  end  of  a  book;  also,  a 
bookbinder's  material  of  narrow  silk  or 
other  substance,  sold  in  pieces  of  a  certahi 
number  of  yards. 

Head-block  (hed'blok),  n.  In  saw-mills,  the 
movable  cross-piece  of  a  carriage  on  which 
the  log  rests. 

Head-board  (hed'bord),  n.  1.  A  board  at 
the  head,  as  of  a  bed.— 2.  pi.  Naut.  the 
berthing  or  close  boarding  between  the 
head-rails. 

Head-borough,  Head-borrow  (hed'bu-ro), 
n.  In  England,  formerly  the  chief  of  a 
frank-pledge,  tithing,  or  decennary,  con- 
sisting of  ten  families.  Called  in  some  coun- 
ties Bors-holder,  that  is,  Borough's-elder, 
and  sometimes  Tithing->nan.  In  England 
iiead-boroughs  are  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Petty  Constables. 

Head-cheese  (hed'chez),  n.  in  cookery,  por- 
tions of  the  head  and  feet  of  swine  cut  up 
fine,  and  after  being  boiled  pressed  into  the 
form  of  a  cheese. 

Head-court  (hed'kdrt),  n.  A  court,  of  which 
there  were  formerly  three  in  the  year,  at 
which  all  the  freeholders  wlio  owed  suit 
and  presence  were  fined  in  default  of  at- 
tendance. Those  head-courts  were  after- 
wards reduced  to  one,  and  by  the  act  20 
Geo.  II.  fines  were  abolished  for  non-attend- 
ance. 

Head-dress  (hed'dres),  n.  l.  The  dress  of  the 
head;  the  coveringororna- 
ments  of  a  woman's  head. 
The  head-dress  has  always 
been  an  important  part  of 
female  attire,  and  has  as- 
sumed many  forms  since 
early  times.— 2.  The  crest 
or  tuft  of  feathers  on  a 
fowl's  head. 

Among  birds  the  males  very 
often  appear  in  a  most  beautiful 
head-dress.  Addiso7i. 

Headed  (hed'ed),  p.  and  a. 
Furnished  with  a  head; 
having  a  top. 

Headed  and  winged  with  flame. 

Temtyson. 

Used  chiefly  in  composition;  as,clear-Aeadcd, 
\o\vi-headed,  thick-headed,  &c. 
Header  (hed'er),n.  1.  One  who  puts  a  head  on 
anything,  as  one  who  heads  nails  or  pins;  a 
cooper  who  puts  in  the  heads  of,  or  who 
closes  casks. — 2.  One  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  anything;  hence,  one  who  leads  a  mob  or 
party.— 3.  In  arch,  see  BOND.  —  4.  A  plunge 
or  dive  into  water  head  foremost;  as,  he 
took  a  header. 

Headfast  (hed'fast),  n.  Naut.  a  rope  at 
head  of  a  ship  to  fasten  it  to  a  wharf  or 
other  fixed  object. 

Headfirst  (hed'ferst),  adv.  With  the  head 
foremost. 

Head-foremost  (lied'for-most),  adv.  With 
the  head  first;  hence,  hurriedly;  rashly; 
precipitately. 


Lady's  Head-dress 
(14th  cent.) — From 
a  brass. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pme,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abwne;    y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Headful  (hed'ful),  n.  As  much  as  the  head 
can  hold.    '  A  head/ ul  of  wit.'  Ford. 

Head-gargle  (hed'gar-gl),  n.  A  disease  of 
cattle. 

Head-gear  (li6'l'ser)>  «■  Covering  or  orna- 
ment of  tlie  head. 

Headily  (hed'i-li),  adv.    In  a  heady  or  rash 

manner;  hastily;  rashly.   '  Headily  csnried 

on  by  passion.'  TiUotson. 
Headiness  (hed'i-nes),  n.    The  condition  or 

quality  of  being  heady  or  rash ;  rashness; 

stubbornness. 

Heading  (lifd'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  process 
of  providini;-  with  a  head. — 2.  That  which 
stands  at  the  head;  title;  as,  the  heading 
of  a  paper.~3.  Material  to  form  a  head,  as 
timber  to  form  the  head  of  a  cask.~4.  A 
drift-way  or  passage  excavated  in  the  line 
of  an  intended  tunnel,  forming  a  gullet  in 
which  the  worl<men  labour.— 5.  The  foam 
on  liquor. — G.  A  preparation  of  equal  parts 
of  alum  and  green-vitriol  rised  in  brewing. 

Heading-COlirse  (hed'ing-kors),  )t.  in  arch. 
a  course  which  consists  entirely  of  headers, 
or  of  stones  or  bricks  laid  lengthwise  across 
the  thickness  of  the  wall.    See  Bond. 

Heading-joint  (hed'ing-joint),  n.  In  arch. 
the  joint  of  two  or  more  boards  at  right 
angles  to  tlie  fibres. 

Head-knee  (hed'ne),  n.  Naut.  a  piece  of 
moulded  knee-timber  situated  beneath  the 
head-rails,  and  fayed  edgewise  to  the  cut- 
water and  stem,  for  steadying  the  cutwater. 

Head-knot  (lied'not),  n.  A  knot  of  ribbons, 
&c.,  worn  by  females  on  the  top  of  the 
head.  Prior. 

Head-lace  (hed'las),  n.  A  ribbon  or  fillet; 
hair-lace. 

Headland  (lied'Iand),  n.  1.  A  cape;  a  pro- 
montory; a  point  of  land  projecting  from 
the  shore  into  the  sea  or  other  expanse  of 
water. 

Flames  on  the  windy  headland  flare.  Teiniysoji. 

2.  A  ridge  or  strip  of  unploughed  land  at 
the  ends  of  furrows  or  near  a  fence. 

Now  down  with  the  grass  upon  headlands  about. 

Tiisser. 

Headledge  Oied'lej),  n.  Naut.  a  thwartship 
piece  used  in  framing  the  hatchways  or 
ladderways. 

Headless  (hed'les),  a.    1.  Having  no  head; 
beheaded;  as,  a  headless  body,  neck,  or  car- 
cass.— 2.  Destitute  of  a  chief  or  leader. 
They  made  the  empire  stand  headless.  Raleigh. 

3.  Destitute  of  imderstanding  or  prudence; 
rash;  obstinate.  'Headless  hardiness.'  E. 
K.  on  Spenser.  —  4.t  Wanting  foundation; 
groundless.  'Headless  old  wives'  tales.' 
Fotherby. 

Headlesshood  t  (hed'les-hud), )(.  The  state 

of  being  headless.  Spenser. 
Head-light  (lied'lit),  n.   In  rail.  &c.  a  li,ght 

with  a  reflector  placed  in  the  front  of  a 

locomotive  at  night  to  give  warning  of  its 

approach. 

Headline  (hed'lin),  n.  l.  In  printing,  the 
line  at  the  top  of  the  page  which  contains 
the  folio  or  numlier  of  the  page,  and  fre- 
quently the  title  of  the  book,  or  the  subject 
of  the  chapter  or  of  the  page. — 2.  Naut.  a 
term  applied  to  a  rope  of  a  sail  next  to  the 
yards,  and  by  which  the  sail  is  made  fast  to 
the  yards. 

Headlong  (lied'long),  adv.  [Head  and  adv. 
term,  long.]  1.  With  the  head  foremost;  as, 
to  fall  headlong. — 2.  Rashly;  precipitately; 
without  deliberation. 

He  hurries  liendlong  to  his  fate.  Dryden. 

3.  Hastily;  without  delay  or  respite. 
Headlong  (hed'long),  a.    1.  Steep;  precipi- 
tous. 

Like  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  roclc.  ByroJi. 

2.  Hash;  precipitate;  as,  headlong  folly. — 

3.  Rushing  precipitately ;  as,  headlong 
streams. 

Headlongly  (hed'Iong-li),  adv.  In  a  head- 
long manner.  Donne. 

Head-lugged  (hed'lugd),  a.  Lugged  or 
dragged  ly  the  head.  'The  head-lugged 
bear. '  Shak. 

Head^  (hed'li),  a.  Headstrong;  rash;  pas- 
sionate. Shale.  [This  word  rests  upon  the 
single  authority  of  one  of  the  folios.  ] 

Head-main  (hed'man),  n.  The  main  ditch 
in'  channel  by  which  water  is  drawn  from  a 
river,  etc.,  for  irrigation,  to  be  distributed 
through  smaller  channels. 

Headman  (hed'man),  71.  A  chief;  a  leader; 
a  principal  workman ;  specifically,  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  chief  of  a  gang  of  negro 
labmirers. 

Head-mark  (hed'mark),  n.    The  natural 


characteristics  of  each  individual  of  a  spe- 
cies. 

Head-mark,  or,  in  other  words,  that  characteristic 
individuality  stamped  by  the  hand  of  Nature  upon 
every  individual  of  her  numerous  progeny. 

Agric.  Snw.  Peebles. 

Head-master  (hed-mas'ter),  n.  The  princi- 
pal master  of  a  school  or  seminary. 

Head-money  (hed'mun-ne),  n.  A  capita- 
tion-tax. 

To  he  taxed  by  the  pole,  to  be  sconced  our  head- 
money.  Milton. 

Headmost  (hed'most),  a.  Most  advanced; 
most  forward ;  first  in  a  line  or  order  of 
progression;  as,  the  headmost  ship  in  a  fleet. 

Headmould  (hed'mold),  n.  The  bones  of 
the  brain. — Headmould  shot,  a  disease  in 
cliildren  in  which  the  sutures  of  the  skull, 
usually  the  coronal,  have  their  edges  shot 
over  one  another,  and  are  so  closelocked  as 
to  compress  the  brain,  often  occasioning 
convulsions  and  death. 

Head-netting  (hed'net-ing),  n.  An  orna- 
mental netting  used  in  merchant  ships  in- 
stead of  the  fayed  planking  to  the  head- 
rails. 

Head-pan  (hed'pan),  n.    The  brain-pan. 
Head-pence,  tHead-silvert  (hed'pens.hed'- 

sil-vOr),  /t.    A  poll-tax. 
Head-piece  (lied'|>es),  n.    l.  Armour  for 
the  head;  a  helmet;  a  morion. — 2.  The  head, 
especially  the  head  as  the  seat  of  the  un- 
derstanding. 

In  his  headpiece  he  felt  a  sore  pain.  Spenser. 
Eunienes  had  the  best  headpiece  of  all  Alexan- 
der's captains.  Prideaux. 

Head-post  (hed'post),  n.  The  post  in  the 
stall  partition  of  a  stable  which  is  nearest 
the  manger. 

Head-pump  (hed'pump),  n.  Naut.  a  small 
pump  placed  at  the  bow  of  a  vessel,  with 
the  lower  end  communicating  with  the  sea, 
used  chiefly  for  washing  decks. 

Headquarters  (hed-kwar'terz),  n.  pi.  1.  The 
quarters  or  place  of  residence  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  army.— 2.  The  resi- 
dence of  any  chief,  or  place  from  wliich 
orders  are  issued ;  the  centre  of  authority 
or  order;  whence,  colloq.  the  place  where 
one  chiefly  resides. 

Head-rail  t  (hed'ral),  n.  A  kerchief  used  as 
a  liead-dress. 

Head-rail  (hed'ral),  n.  In  ship-l>uilding,one 
of  the  elliptic  rails  at  the  head  of  the  ship. 

Head-ranger  (hed'ranj-er),  71.  The  chief 
ranger  or  superintendent  of  a  forest. 

Head-rope  (hed'rop),  n.  Naut.  that  part 
of  a  bolt-rope  which  terminates  any  sail  on 
the  upper  edge,  and  to  which  it  is  sewed. 

Head-sail  (hed'sal),  n.  Naut.  one  of  the 
sails  wliich  are  extended  on  the  fore-mast 
and  bowsprit,  as  the  fore-sail,  foretop-sail, 
jib,  &c. 

Head-sea  Oied'se),  n.  A  sea  that  meets  the 
liead  of  a  ship  or  rolls  against  her  course. 

Headshake  (hed'shak),  n.  A  significant 
shake  of  the  head.  Shale. 

Headship  (hed'ship),  n.  The  state  or  posi- 
tion of  being  a  head  or  chief  ;  authority; 
supreme  power;  dignity;  rule;  government. 

Head-Silver.  See  Head-pence. 

Headsman  (hedz'man),  n.  1.  One  that  cuts 
oft'  heads;  an  executioner. 

Come,  headsman,  off  with  his  head.  Sha/:. 

2.  A  labourer  in  a  colliery,  who  conveys  the 
coals  from  the  workings  to  the  horseway. 

Headspring  (hed'spring),  n.  Fountain; 
source;  origin. 

Headstall  (hed'stal),  n.  That  part  of  a  bridle 
wliich  encompasses  the  head. 

Headstick  (hed'stik),  n.  Naut.  a  short  round 
stick  with  a  hole  at  each  end,  through  which 
tlie  head -rope  of  some  triangular  sails  is 
thrust,  before  it  is  sewed  on. 

Head-stock  (hed'stok),  n.  In  mach.  (a)  the 
framing  used  to  support  the  gudgeons  of  a 
wheel.  (6)  The  frame  which  supports  the 
centres  of  a  lathe,  namely,  the  mandril- 
frame  and  the  poppet-head,  or  back-centre 
frame. 

Headstone  (hed'ston),  n.  1.  The  principal 
stone  in  a  foundation;  the  chief  or  corner 
stone;  the  keystone  of  an  arch. — 2.  The  stone 
at  the  head  of  a  grave. 

Headstrong  (hed'strong),  a.  1.  Not  easily 
restrained  ;  obstinate  ;  ungovernable ;  bent 
on  piu'suing  one's  own  course. 

Now  let  the  headstrong  boy  my  will  control. 

Dryden. 

2.  Directed  by  ungovernable  will,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  obstinacy;  as,  a  headstrong 
course. —Syn.  Obstinate,  ungovernable,  in- 
tractable, stubborn,  unruly. 
Headstrongness  (hed'strong-nes),  n.  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  headstrong. 


Head-s-word  (hed'sord),  n.  A  Cornish  min- 
ing term  for  water  running  through  the 
adit-level. 

Head-timber  (hed'tim-ber),  n.  Naut.  one 
of  the  upright  pieces  of  timber  inserted  be- 
tween the  upper  knee  and  the  curved  rail, 
to  support  the  frame  of  the  head-rails. 

Head-tire  (hed'tir),  n.  Dress  or  attire  for 
the  head.    1  Esdras  iii.  6. 

Head -■water  (hed'wo-ter),  n.  The  upper 
part  of  a  river,  near  its  source,  or  one  of  the 
streams  that  contribute  theii'  waters  to 
fomi  a  larger  stream. 

Head'way  (hed'wa),  n.  1.  The  progress  made 
by  a  ship  in  motion;  hence,  progress  or  suc- 
cess of  any  kind.— 2.  In  arch,  the  distance 
measured  perpendicularly  from  agiven  land- 
ing-place or  step  of  a  stair  to  the  ceiling; 
clear  space  or  height,  as  under  an  arch.— 
3.  In  mining,  a  passage  in  a  mine  driven  in 
the  direction  of  the  layer  of  coal. 

Head-Wind  (hed'wind),  n.  A  wmA  that 
blows  in  a  direction  opposite  to  a  ship's 
course. 

Head-'work  (hed'werk),  n.  1.  Mental  or 
intellectual  labour. — 2.  In  arch,  a  name 
given  to  the  heads  and  other  ornaments  on 
the  keystones  of  arches. 

Head-'workman  (hed-w6rk'man),  m.  Tlie 
chief  workman  of  a  party;  a  foreman  in  a 
manufactory. 

Heady  (hed'i),  a.  [See  Head.]  1.  Rash; 
h  isty;  precipitate;  violent;  disposed  to  rush 
forward  in  an  enterprise  without  thought  or 
deliberation;  hurried  on  by  will  or  passion; 
ungovernable. 

All  the  talent  required  is  to  be  heady — to  be  violent 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  Temple. 

2.  Apt  to  afi'ect  the  head;  inflaming;  intox- 
icating; strong. 

A  sort  of  wine  which  was  very  heady.  Boyle. 

3.  Violent;  impetuous.  'A  heady  current.' 
Shal!.  [Rare.] 

Head-yard  (hed'yard),  n.  Naut.  one  of  the 
yards  in  the  forepart  of  a  ship. 

Heal  (hel),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  hcelan,  to  heal,  from 
hdl,  whole,  sound;  comp.  the  related  words 
hale,  hail,  whole,  holy,  health.]  1.  To  make 
liale,  sound,  or  whole;  to  cure  of  a  disease 
or  wound  and  restore  to  soundness,  or  to 
that  state  of  body  in  which  the  natural 
functions  are  regularly  performed;  as,  to 
heal  the  sick. 

Speak,  and  my  servant  shall  De  healed.    Mat.  viii.  8. 

2.  To  remove  or  subdue,  as  a  disease  or 
wound.  —3.  To  restore  purity  to ;  to  remove 
feculence  or  foreign  matter  from. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters. 

2  Ki.  ii.  21. 

4.  To  reconcile,  as  a  breach  or  difference ; 
as,  to  heal  dissensions. 

I  will  heal  their  backsliding.       Hos.  xiv.  4. 
Heal  (hel),  v.i.  To  grow  sound;  to  return  to 
a  sound  state ;  as,  the  limb  heals  or  the 
wound  heals:  sometimes  with  up  or  over;  as, 
it  will  heal  up  or  over. 

Healt  (hel),  v.t.  [From  A.  Sax.  helan,  to 
cover,  to  conceal.  SeeHELE.]  To  conceal; 
to  cover,  as  a  roof,  with  tiles,  slates,  lead, 
&c. 

Healahle  Oiel'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be  healed. 

Heald  (held),  n.    A  heddle  (which  see). 

Healer  (hel'er),  n.  He  who  or  that  which 
cures  or  restores  to  soundness,  or  removes 
differences. 

Healfang  (hel'fang),  n.  [A.  Sax.  heaUfang, 
a  pillory— fteate,  the  neck,  and/a?ir7,  a  catch.] 
In  English  antiq.  (a)  the  punishment  of  the 
pillory.  (J))  A  fine  in  commutation  of  the 
punishment  of  the  pillory,  to  be  paid  either 
to  the  king  or  the  chief  lord. 

Healful  t  ( hel'ful ),  a.  Tending  to  heal  or 
cure;  healing.  'Water  of /leaZ/itZ  wisdom.' 
Ecclus.  XV.  3. 

Healing  (liel'iug),  p.  and  a.  1.  Curing ;  re- 
storing to  a  sound  state.— 2.  Jlild  ;  gentle; 
assuasive.  ' Healing  viorAs,.'  Milton. — Heal- 
ing art,  the  art  or  science  of  medicine. 

Healing-box  (liel'ing-boks),  n.  Eccles.  the 
liox  which  contains  the  chrism  for  unction. 

Healingly  (liel'ing-li),  adv.    So  as  to  cure. 

HealSOme(hel'sum),a.  Wholesome.  [Scotch.] 

Health  (belth),  n.  [From  heal  ]  1.  That 
state  of  an  organized  being  in  which  the 
parts  are  sound,  well  organized  and  disposed, 
and  in  which  all  the  organs  perform  freely 
their  natural  functions. 

Though  health  may  be  enjoyed  without  gratitude, 
it  cannot  be  sported  with  without  loss,  or  regained  by 
courage.  Buckminster. 

2.  Moral  or  intellectual  soundness;  natural 
vigour  of  faculties;  purity;  goodness;  right- 
eousness. 


ch,  cAain;     fth,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,  job; 


n,  Fr.  to?»;     ng,  sin^r;     IH,  tAen;  th,  tMn; 


w,  K'ig;   wh,  tt'Aig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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There  is  no  health  in  us.      Common  Prayer. 

3.  t  Salvation  or  divine  favour  or  gi'ace.  Ps. 
Lxvii.  2. 

'  Take  also  the  helmet  or  headpiece  of  health,^  or 
true  health  in  Jesus  Christ :  for  there  is  no  health  in 
any  other  name;  not  the  health  of  a  sjray  friar's  coat, 
or  the  health  of  this  pardon  or  that  pardon. 

Latimer. 

4.  t  Welfare;  safety;  well-being;  prosperity. 

Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  furtlier. 

Shak. 

It  is  often  used  in  toasts,  and  hence  some- 
times means  toast :  formerly  it  frequently 
answered  to  Uail!  as  a  salutation;  as,  to 
drink  one's  health;  Your  health!  (that  is, 
I  wisli  you  health).  '  Health  to  tliy  person; ' 
'  Health  to  my  sovereign. '  Shah. 

I  have  a  health  for  you. 

I  shall  take  it,  sir.  Sha/c. 

Healthful  (helth'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  or  in  the 
enjiiynieiit  of  health;  free  from  disease;  cha- 
racterized liy  or  resulting  from  health;  as, 
a  liealthfal  body;  a  healthful  person;  a 
healthful  plant;  a  healthful  condition. — 

2.  Serving  to  promote  liealth  ;  wholesome ; 
salubrious;  salutary;  as,  a  healthful  air  or 
climate;  a  healthful  diet. 

The  healthful  spirit  of  thy  grace. 

Book  of  Com.  Prayer. 

3.  Well  disposed;  favourable.  [Rare.] 

Q^-^G  healthful  welcome  to  their  shipwrecked  guests. 

Shak. 

Healthfully  (lieltli'fnl-li),  adv.  In  a  health- 
ful manner;  in  health  ;  wholesomely. 

Healthfulness  (helth'ful-nes),  «.  The  state 
of  being  healthful  or  healthy;  wholesome- 
ness.  'Tlie  healthfulness  and  vigoui-  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  fertile  comitry.'  Bp. 
Patrick. 

To  the  winds  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva  ascribe  the 
heallhfiihtess  of  their  air.  Addison. 

Health-guard  Gielth'gard),  n.  Naut.  offi- 
cers appointed  to  superintend  the  due  ob- 
servance of  the  quarantine  regulations. 

Healthily  (helth'i-li),arfti.  Inahealthy  man- 
ner or  condition. 

Healthiness  (hcltb'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
liciiis;  healtliy;  smindness;  freedom  from 
disease;  as,  tlie  licalthiness  of  an  animal  or 
plant. 

Healthless  (helth'les),  a.  1.  Infirm;  sickly. 
'A  healthless  old  aqe.'  Jer.  Taylor.— 2.  Not 
riiiiclui  ive  til  liealth,  [Rare.] 

Healthlessness  (lielth'ies-nes),  n.  State  of 
lieiii;;  licaltliless. 

Health-officer  (helth'of-fis-er),  n.  An  officer 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  public  health. 

Healthsome  t  (lielth'sum),  a.  Wliolesome. 

Healthy  (helth'i),  a.  1.  Being  in  a  sound 
state;  enjoying  health;  hale;  sound;  as,  a 
healthy  body  or  constitution ;  a  healthy 
mind. — 2.  Conducive  to  health;  wholesome; 
salubrious;  as,  a  healthy  exercise;  a  healthy 
climate.  '  ffea^tt,!/ recreations. '  Locke. — 
Syn.  Vigorous,  sound,  hale,  salubrious, 
healthful,  wholesome,  salutary,  bracing. 

Heam  (item),  n.  [A.  ,Sax.  hdma,  hdine,  womb, 
birth;  0  E,  hame,  skin;  O.D.  hamme,  L,G. 
hamen,  after-birth.]  The  after-birth  or  se- 
cundine  of  a  beast. 

Heam  (hem),  n.    Same  as  Hame.    [Local.  ] 
Heap  (hep),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hedp,  a  pile,  a  crowd, 
probably  allied  to  hebban,  to  raise,  and  to 
E.  heave;  comp.  D.  hoop,  Dan.  hob,  Icel  hopr, 
G.  haufe,  0.0.  hmif,  aheap,  a  host,  acrowd.] 

1.  A  pile  or  mass ;  a  collection  of  things 
laid  in  a  body  so  as  to  form  an  elevation;  as, 
a  heap  of  earth  or  stones. 

Huge  Jieafis  of  slain  around  the  body  rise.  Drydeji. 

2.  A  crowd;  a  throng;  a  cluster:  said  of  per- 
sons.   'Among  the  princely Shak. — 

3.  A  large  quantity:  a  great  number;  a  mass 
or  accumulation  of  any  kind;  as,  the  boy 
got  heaps  of  toys.  '  The  great  Iieap  of  yom- 
knowledge.'  Shak. 

Heap  (hep),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  hedpian,  to  heap 
up,  to  accumulate,  to  heave.]  1.  To  throw 
or  lay  in  a  heap;  to  pile;  to  accumulate;  to 
amass;  as,  to  heap  stones:  often  with  tip; 
as,  to  heap  up  earth:  or  with  on;  as,  to  heap 
on  wood  or  coal ;  to  heap  up  treasures. 
'Heaped  oil  her  terms  of  disgrace. '  Tennyson. 
Though  the  wicked  heap  itp  silver  as  the  dust. 

Job  xxvii.  i6. 

2.  To  round  or  form  into  a  heap,  as  in  mea- 
suring. 

Heaper  (hep'er),  n.    One  who  heaps,  piles, 

iir  amasses. 

Heap-keeper  (hep'kep-er),  n.  A  miner  who 
attends  to  the  cleaning  of  coal  on  the  sur- 
face. 

Heapy  Oiep'i),  a.  Lying  in  heaps.  'Heapy 
rubbish.'  Gay. 

Hear  (her),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  heard;  ppr.  hear- 


ing. [A.  Sax.  hyran,  hSran,  to  hear,  to 
obey;  comp.  O.Fris.  hera,  hora,  Icel.  heyra, 
D.  hooren,  G.  horen,  Goth,  hausjan.  It  gives 
ori,gin  to  hearken,  hark,  and  is  probably 
allied  to  ear.  ]  1.  To  perceive  by  the  audi- 
tory sense;  to  take  cognizance  of  by  the  ear; 
as,  to  hear  sound ;  to  hear  a  voice ;  to  hear 
words.— 2,  To  give  audience  or  allowance 
to  speak ;  to  listen  to, 

He  sent  for  Paul,  and  heard  him  concerning  the 
faith  in  Christ.  Acts  xxiv.  24. 

3.  To  regard  with  favour  or  attention ;  to 
heed;  to  obey. 

They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets;  let  them  hear 
theni.  Luke  xvi.  29. 

4.  To  accede  to  the  demands  or  wishes  of ; 
to  answer  favourably;  to  favour. 

They  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much 
speaking.  Mat.  vi.  7. 

5.  To  attend  to  for  the  purpose  of  judging  a 
cause  between  parties;  to  try  in  a  court  of 
justice  ;  as,  the  cause  was  heard  and  deter- 
mined at  the  last  term  ;  or,  it  was  heard  at 
the  last  term,  and  will  be  determined  at  the 
next. — 6.  To  be  a  hearer  of;  to  sit  under  the 
preaching  of ;  as,  what  minister  do  you 
hear. I  [Colloq.]— 7.  To  learn;  to  be  taught. 

I  speak  to  the  world  those  things  which  I  have 
heard  of  him.  John  viii.  26. 

8.  To  listen  to  one  repeating  or  going  over, 
as  a  task  or  tlie  like;  to  listen  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  —  To  hear  a  bird  sing,  to  receive 
private  communication. 

I  heard  a  bird  so  si!i<;^.  Shak. 

— To  hearsay,  to  hear  a  person  say;  to  learn 
by  general  report.  [Colloq.] 
Hear  (her),  v.i.    1.  To  enjoy  the  sense  or 
faculty  of  perceiving  sound;  as,  he  is  deaf, 
he  cannot  Aear.    'The  hearing  esx.'  Prov. 
XX.  12.— 2.  To  listen;  to  hearken;  to  attend; 
as,  he  hears  with  solicitude.— 3.  To  be  told; 
to  receive  by  report;  as,  so  I  hear.~i.  \  To 
be  heard ;  to  be  heard  of ;  to  be  reported. 
— To  hear  well,  to  be  reported  well  of.— To 
hear  ill,  to  be  censured  or  blamed. 
Softly,  sir;  speak  softly  .  .  . 
This  must  not  hear.  B.  yo7tson. 

(Fabius)  was  well  aware  that  not  only  within  his 
own  camp,  but  also  now  at  Rome,  he  heard  ill  for 
his  temporizing  and  slow  proceedings.  Holland. 

England  hears  tijell  abroad.  Milton. 

5.  To  be  called;  to  let  one's  self  be  called. 
[A  Latinism.] 

Hear'st  thou  submissive  but  a  lowly  birth.  Prior. 

Heard  (hferd),  pret.  &  pp.  of  hear. 
Heard  t  (herd),  n.    A  keeper  of  cattle  or 
slieep,  Spenser. 

Heardgroome,  t  Herdegrome,  t  n.  A  keeper 
of  a  lierd;  a  slieplierd-boy.  Chaucer;  Spenser. 

Hearedt  (herd),  x>p.  Heard, 

Hearer  (her'er),  n.  One  who  hears;  one  who 
attends  or  listens  to  what  is  orally  delivered 
by  another;  an  auditor;  one  of  an  audience; 
specifically,  one  who  sits  under  the  ministry 
of  another. 

Hearing  (her'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  perceiv- 
ing sound;  perception  of  sound;  the  faculty 
or  sense  by  which  sound  is  perceived ;  one 
of  the  five  external  senses.    See  Ear.— 

2.  Audience ;  attention  to  wliat  is  deli- 
vered; opportunity  to  be  heard;  as,  I  waited 
on  the  minister,  but  could  not  obtain  a 
hearing.    'Vouchsafe  me  hearing.'  Shak. 

3.  A  judicial  investigation  of  a  suit,  as  before 
a  court  of  equity,  for  the  sake  of  adjudica- 
tion; attention  to  the  facts,  testimony,  and 
arguments  in  a  cause  between  parties  with 
a  view  to  a  just  decision. 

His  last  offences  to  us 
Shall  have  judicious  hearing.  Shak. 

4.  Reach  of  the  ear;  extent  within  which 
sound  may  be  heard;  as,  he  was  not  within 
hearing.— b.  A  scolding;  a  lecture.  [Colloq. 
or  Scotch.] — Hearing  in  presence,  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  a  formal  hearing  of  counsel 
before  the  whole  of  the  judges. 

Hearing -trumpet  (her'ing-trum-pet),  n. 
See  Ear-trumpet. 

Hearken  (liark'n),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  Jieorcnian, 
hijrcnian,  from  hijran,  to  hear.  See  HE.iR.] 
"To  listen;  to  lend  tlie  ear;  to  attend  to  what 
is  uttered  with  eagerness  or  curiosity;  to 
give  heed  to  what  is  uttered  ;  to  hear  with 
attention,  obedience,  or  comjiliance. 

The  Furies  hearken,  and  their  snakes  uncurl. 

Dryden. 

Hearken,  O  Israel,  to  the  statutes  and  the  judg- 
ments which  I  teach  you.  Deut.  iv.  i. 
Hearken  thou  to  the  supplication  of  thy  servant. 

I  Ki.  viii.  30. 

Hearken  (hark'n),  v.t.  l.  To  hear  by  listen- 
ing. [Rare.] 

Bur  here  she  comes;  I  fairly  step  aside. 

And  hearken,  if  I  may,  her  business  here.  Milton. 


2.  To  hear  with  attention;  to  regard. 
The  King  of  Naples  being  an  enemy 

To  me  inveterate,  liearkens  my  brother's  suit. 

Shak. 

Hearkener  (hark'n-fir),  n.  One  who  heark- 
ens ;  a  listener.  '  Uearkeners  of  rumours 
and  tales.'  Barret. 

Hearsal  t  (hers'al),  n.    Rehearsal.  Spenser. 
Hearsay  (hei^'sa),  n.  Report;  rumour;  fame; 
common  talk. 

Much  of  the  obloquy  that  has  so  long  rested  on 
the  memory  of  our  great  national  poet  originated  in 
frivolous  hearsays  of  his  life  and  conversation. 

Prof,  inison. 

Hearsay  (liei-'sa),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or 
depending  upon  hearsay,  or  common  re- 
port; told  or  given  at  second  hand. 

Blamed  herself  for  telling  hearsay  tales.  Tennyson. 
—  Hearsay  evidence,  evidence  repeated  at 
second  hand  by  one  who  lieard  the  actual 
witness  relate  or  admit  what  he  knew  of 
the  transaction  or  fact  in  question.  Sucli 
evidence  can  only  be  admitted  in  England 
when  given  in  the  immediate  prospect  of 
death  and  after  the  occurrence  of  tnat  event; 
in  Scotland,  after  the  death  of  the  witness. 
Hearse  (hers),  n.  [O.Fr.  herce,  a  liarrow,  a 
kind  of  portcullis,  a  herse.  See  Hekse.] 
l.t  Same  as  Herse,  2.-2.  A  bier;  a  bier  with 
a  coffin. 

We  wept  after  her  hearse.  Shak. 
Decked  with  flowers  a  single  hearse 
To  the  churchyard  forth  they  bear.  Lou^felloTv: 

3.  A  carriage  for  conveying  the  dead  to  the 
gi'ave. 

Hearse  (hers),  v.t.  To  put  on  or  in  a  hearse; 
to  carry  to  the  grave. 

Hearse  (hers),  n.  A  hind  in  the  second  year 
of  its  age. 

Hearse  (hers),  a.    Hoarse.    [Scotch.  ] 
Hearse-cloth (h6rs'kloth),n.  A  pall;  acloth 
to  cover  a  hearse. 

Hearselike  (hers'lik),  a.  Suitable  to  a 
funeral. 

If  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many 
hearselike  airs  as  carols.  Bacon. 

Heart  (hiirt),  n.  [A.  Sax.  heorte,  heart;  comp. 
Goth,  hairto,  D.  Actri,  O.H.G.  herza,  G.  herz, 
and  the  other  similar  words  in  the  rest  of  the 
Teutonic  tongues.  Cog,  Gael,  cridhe,  eroidhe, 
L.  cor,  cordis,  Gr.  kardia,  Skr.  Iirid,  iorkrid— 
heart.  Pei'haps  from  a  root  skard,  meaning 
to  leap.  For  change  of  L.  c,  Gr.  k,  into  Teut.  h, 
see  H.]    1.  A  muscular  organ,  which  is  the 


Human  Heart. 


Fig.  I,  Exterior.  A,  Right  auricle.  B,  Left  auricle. 
C,  Rii^ht  ventricle.  D.  Left  ventricle.  E,  Vena  cava 
superior.  F,  Aorta.  G,  Pulmonary  artery.  H,  Bra- 
chiocephalic trunk.  I,  Left  primitive  carotid  artery, 
K,  Left  subclavian  artery.    L,  Left  coronary  artery. 

Fig.  2.  Section,  right  side.  C,  D.  E,  F,  G  as  in  fig.  i. 
a.  Cavity  of  right  auricle,  b.  Inferior  vena  cava. 
c.  Coronary  valve,  d.  Entrance  of  the  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  opening,  e,  Valve  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
f  Fossa  ovalis. 

propelling  agent  of  the  blood  in  the  animal 
body,  situated  in  the  thorax  of  vertebrated 
animals.  From  this  organ  the  primary  ar- 
teries arise,  and  in  it  the  main  veins  ter- 
minate. By  its  alternate  dilatation  and 
contraction  the  circulation  is  cari'ied  on. 
the  blood  beingreceived  from  the  veins,  and 
returned  through  the  arteries.  In  man, 
quadrupeds,  and  birds  the  heart  consists  of 
four  chambers;  reptiles  and  ampliibians 
have  a  three-chambered  heart,  wliilst  fishes 
have  two  chambers  only.  Tlie  heart  of  an 
insect  or  a  spider  is  a  long  tube  divided  into 
compartments;  tliat  of  molluscs  is  two  or 
three  chambered.— 2.  Regarded  ,as  the  seat 
of  the  mental  faculties  or  capacities,  or  some 
one  or  other  or  combination  of  them,  it 
stands  for  (a)  the  mind,  the  soul,  the  con- 
sciousness; the  thinking  faculty;  as,  there 
are  many  devices  in  a  man's  heart;  the  heati 
of  kings  is  unsearchable;  David  had  it  in 
his  heart  to  build  a  house  of  rest  for  the 
ark.  'My /leart  misgives  me.'  Shak.  'Ask 
your  heart  what  it  doth  know.'  Shak. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  buU; 


oil,  pound;      u.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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HEART'S-EASE 


'What  his  heart  thinks  his  tongue  speaks. ' 
Shak. 

Michal  saw  King  David  leaping^  and  dancing  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  she  despised  him  in  her  heart, 
2  Sam.  vi.  i6. 

(6)  The  seat  of  the  affections  and  passions, 
either  singly  or  combined,  as  of  love,  joy, 
grief,  enmity,  courage,  pleasure,  &c.,  espe- 
cially of  the  more  admirable  feelings  or 
emotions;  as,  a  good,  tender,  loving,  bad,  or 
selfish  heart:  hence,  sometimes  used  of  the 
moral  side  of  our  nature  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  tlie  intellectual;  as,  he  was  all  head 
and  no  heart;  sometimes  confined  to  cour- 
age; spirit;  as,  to  take /leari;  to  give  heart; 
to  recover  heart. 

The  king's  heart  was  toward  Absalom.  2  Sam.  xiv.  i. 

Kind  Jiearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood.  Tejuiysoii. 

Being  so  clouded  with  his  grief  and  love, 

SmaiT  heart  was  his  after  the  holy  quest.  Tennyson. 

(c)  The  seat  of  the  will  or  inclination;  hence, 
disposition  of  mind ;  mental  tendency. 

He  had  a  heart  to  do  well.        Sir  P.  Sidney. 
The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to 
do  evil.  Eccles.  viii.  ii. 

(d)  Conscience,  or  sense  of  good  or  ill;  the 
seat  of  moral  life  and  character. 

Every  man's  heart  and  conscience  doth  in  good 
or  evil,  even  secretly  committed,  and  known  to  none 
but  itself,  either  like  or  disallow  itself.  Hooker. 

The  evidence  might  be  accumulated  a  thousand- 
fold, from  the  works  of  Veronese,  and  of  every  suc- 
ceeding painter — that  the  fifteenth  century  had  taken 
away  the  religious  heart  of  Venice.  Rnskin. 

3.  The  inner  part  of  anything ;  the  part 
nearest  the  middle  or  centre ;  as,  the  heart 
of  a  country,  kingdom,  or  empire;  tlie  heart 
of  a  town;  the  heart  of  a  tree.    Hence — 

4.  The  chief  part;  the  vital  or  most  essential 
part ;  the  vigorous  or  efficacious  part;  the 
core;  the  very  essence  or  essential  part. 

Barley,  being  steeped  in  water,  will  sprout  half  an 
inch,  and  mucn  more,  until  the  hearths  out.  Bacon. 

"Wordsworth  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  things,  and 
not  to  their  outsides,  to  the  soul  of  man.  and  not  his 
body.  Lord  Coleridge. 

And  then  show  you  the  heart  of  my  message.  Shak. 

5.  An  appellation  of  kindness  or  of  encour- 
agement. 

Cheerly,  my  hearts.  Shak. 

6.  Strength;  power  of  producing;  vigoiir; 
fertility;  as,  keep  the  land  in  heart. 

That  the  spent  earth  may  gather  heart  again. 

Dryden. 

7.  The  utmost  degree. 

This  gay  charm  .  .  .  hath  beguiled  me. 

To  the  very  heart  of  loss.  Shak. 

8.  That  which  has  the  shape  or  form  of  a 
heart;  especially,  a  roundish  or  oval  figure 
or  object  having  an  obtuse  point  at  one  end 
and  a  corresponding  indentation  or  depres- 
sion at  the  other,  regarded  as  representing 
the  figure  of  a  heart. 

'  This  token,  which  I  have  worn  so  long,'  said  Faith, 
laying  her  tremulous  finger  on  the  Heart,  '  is  the 
assurance  that  you  may.'  Haiuthorne. 

9.  One  of  a  suit  of  playing  cards  marked 
with  such  a  figure.  —A  t  heart,  in  real  charac- 
ter or  disposition;  at  bottoiu;  substantially; 
really;  as,  he  is  good  at  heart. — For  one's 
heart,  forone's  life;  if  one's  life  was  at  stake; 
as,  I  could  not  for  my  heart  refuse  his  re- 
quest. 

I  could  not  get  him  Jbr  my  heart  to  do  it.  Shak. 
— In  one's  heart  of  hearts,  in  the  inmost 
heart;  in  the  inmost  affections. 

Like  most  parents,  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  have  a 
favourite  child.    That  child  is  David  Copperfield. 

Dickens, 

— To  break  the  heart  of,  (a)  to  cause  the 
deepest  grief  to;  to  reduce  to  desolate  de- 
spair; to  kill  by  grief.  (6)  To  bring  almost 
to  completion;  to  nearly  finish. — To  find  in 
the  heart,  to  be  willing  or  disposed. 

I  J?Jtd  it  in  fny  heart  to  ask  your  pardon.  Sidney, 

— To  get  or  learn  by  heart,  to  commit  to 
memory;  to  learn  so  perfectly  as  to  be  able 
to  repeat  without  a  copy. — To  have  in  the 
heart,  to  purpose;  to  have  design  or  inten- 
tion.— To  have  the  heart  in  the  mouth,  to 
be  terrified. — To  lay  to  heart,  same  as  to 
take  to  heart. — To  set  the  heart  at  rest,  to 
make  one's  self  quiet;  to  be  tranquil  or  easy 
in  mind. — To  set  the  heart  on,  to  fix  the  de- 
sires on;  to  be  very  desirous  of  obtainingor 
keeping;  to  be  very  fond  of.— To  speak  to 
one's  heart,  in  Serip.  to  speak  kindly  to;  to 
comfort;  to  encourage. — To  take  to  heart, 
to  be  much  affected  by;  to  be  zealous, ardent, 
or  solicitous  about  a  thing;  to  have  concern 
about. — To  wear  the  heart  upon  the  sleeve, 
to  expose  one's  disposition,  feelings,  or  in- 
tentions to  every  one. 


Heart  (hart),  v.t.  1.  To  give  heart  to;  to 
encourage;  to  hearten.  [Rare.]— 2.  To  build, 
as  the  interior  of  a  rubble  wall,  solidly  with 
stone  and  mortar. 

Heart  (hart),  v.  i.  To  form  a  close  compact 
head,  as  a  plant ;  especially,  to  have  the 
central  part  of  the  head  close  and  compact. 

Heartaclie  (hart'ak),  n.  Sorrow;  anguish 
of  mind. 

By  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heartache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to.  Shak. 

Heart-blood  (hartTilud),  n.  The  blood  of 
the  heart;  lience,  life;  essence. 

Heart-bond  (hart'bond),  n.  In  masonry,  a 
kind  of  bond  in  which  two  stones  forming 
the  breadth  of  a  wall,  have  one  stone  of  the 
same  breadth  placed  over  them. 

Heart-break  (hiirt'brak),  n.  Overwlielming 
sorrow  or  grief.  'Much  grief  and  heart- 
break.' Holland. 

Heart-breaker  (hart'brak-er),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  breaks  hearts;  a  lady's  curl; 
a  love-lock. 

Like  Samson's  heart. breakers  it  grew 

In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue.  Hiidibras. 

Heart-broket  (hart'brok),  a.  Heart-broken. 
Heart-broken  (hart'brok-n),  a.  Deeply 
afflicted  or  grieved. 

Heart -burn  (hart'bern),  n.  An  uneasy 
burning  sensation  in  the  stomach;  cardialgy 
(which  see). 

Heart-burning  (hart'bSrn-ing),  a.  Causing 
discontent. 

Jealousies,  strifes,  and  heart-bitrning'  disagree- 
ments. Middieton. 

Heart-burning  (hart'bern-ing),  n.  1.  Heart- 
burn (which  see).— 2.  Discontent;  secret 
enmity. 

There  will  remain  much  heart-burning  and  dis- 
content aniong  the  meaner  people.  Swift. 

Heart-cam,  Heart-'wheel  (harfkam,  hart'- 
whel),  n.  In  mach.  a  wheel  or  double  cam, 
having  the  form  of  a  heart, 
the  two  sides  of  whicli 
may  be  symmetrical  or 
otherwise,  according  as  the 
motion  is  required  to  be 
the  same  in  each  half  re- 
volution or  different,  used  Heart.cam. 
for  converting  a  uniform 
circular  motion  into  a  reciprocating  alter- 
nating motion.  It  is  much  employed  in  the 
machinery  of  the  cotton  and  flax  manu- 
facture. 

Heart-clover  (hart'kl6-v6r),  n.    A  plant, 

germander  (uhich  see). 
Heart-dear  (hart'der),  a.  Sincerely  beloved. 

'My  heart-dear  Harry.'  Shak. 
Heart-deep  (hart'dep),  a.    Rooted  in  the 

heart. 

Heart-disease  (hart'diz-ez),  «,  A  morbid 
condition  of  the  heart,  either  functional  or 
organic.  To  the  former  class  belong  palpita- 
tion, syncope,  and  angina  pectoris;  to  the 
latter  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  dilatation 
of  the  cavities,  &c. 

Heart-ease  (hart'ez),  7i.  Quiet;  tranquillity 
of  mind. 

Heart-easing  (hart'ez-ing),  a.  Giving  quiet 
to  the  mind.  ' Heart-easing  mirth.'  Milton. 

Heart-eating  (hart'et-ing),  a.  Preying  on 
the  heart. 

Hearted  (hart'ed),  a.  1.  Having  a  heart: 
frequently  used  in  composition ;  as,  hard- 
hearted,  faint-hearted,  stout-hearted,  &c. — 
2.  t  Taken  to  heart;  laid  up  or  seated  in  the 
heart.  Shak.  —  3.}  Composed  of  hearts. — 
4.  Having  the  shape  of  a  heart ;  cordate. 
'With  hearted  spear-head.'  Landor. 

Heartedness  ( hart'ed-nes ),  7i.  Sincerity; 
warmth;  zeal. 

Hearten  (hiirt'n),  v.t.  l.  To  encourage;  to 
animate ;  to  incite  or  stimulate  the  cour- 
age of.    '  Hearten  those  that  fight. '  Shak. 

.\ow  hearten  their  affairs 
With  health  renew'd.  Chapjnan. 

2.  To  restore  fertility  or  strength  to;  as,  to 
heartenAamX.  [Rare.] 

Heartener  (hiirt'n-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  gives  courage  or  animation. 

Heart-felt  (hiirt'felt),  a.  Deeply  felt;  deeply 
affecting;  as,  heart-felt  joy  or  grief. 

Heart-free  (hart'fre),  a.  Having  the  heart 
or  affections  disengaged;  heart-whole. 

He  strove  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  noxious 
siren  that  had  bewitched  him.  But  he  could  not  do 
it.    He  could  not  be  again  heart-free.  TroUope. 

Heart-grief  (liart'gref),  n.  Affliction  of  the 
heart. 

Hearth  (harth),  n.  [A.  Sax.  heorth,  hearth; 
D.  haard,  G.  heerd,  herd,  herde,  area,  floor, 
hearth;  perhaps  really  the  same  word  as 
earth,  G.  erde.]    1.  That  portion  of  the 


floor  of  a  room  on  which  the  fire  stands, 
generally  a  pavement  or  floor  of  brick  or 
stone  below  a  chimney;  also,  the  grate  and 
apparatus  employed  on  board  ship  for  pre- 
paring the  food  and  messes  for  the  ship's 
company.  See  cut  Fireplace. —2.  The  house 
itself;  the  fireside;  the  domestic  circle. 
Household  talk  and  phrases  of  the  hearth. 

Te>i7tyson. 

Heart-hardness  (hiirt'hard-nes),  n.  Hard- 
ness (if  heart;  insensibility  either  natural  or 
moral. 

Heart-hatred  (hart'ha-tred),  n.  Deep  or 
intense  hatred;  thorough  detestation. 

Hearth -broom.  Hearth -brush  (harth'- 

brbm,  harth'bru.sh),  n.    A  broom  or  brush 
j    for  sweeping-  the  hearth. 
Heart-heaviness  (harfhe-vi-nes),  n.  De- 
pression of  spirits.  Shak. 
Heart-heavy  (hart'he-vi),  a.  Sad-hearted; 
depressed  in  .spirits. 

Hearth-money,  Hearth-penny  Giarth'- 

mu  iiO,  hartli'pen-ni),  n.  A  tax  on  hearths, 
in  exi.stcnce  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
but  which  received  parliamentary  sanction 
by  13th  and  14th  Car.  II.,  every  hearth  in 
all  houses  paying  the  church  and  poor  rates 
being  taxed  at  2s.  It  was  abolished  by  the 
1st  Wm.  and  Mary. 
Hearth-rug  (harth'rug),  n.  A  small  thick 
carpet  laid  on  the  heartlistone  or  before  a 
fire. 

Hearthstone  (hiirth'ston),  n.  l.  The  stone 
forming  the  hearth ;  fireside.  —  2.  A  soft 
stone  used  for  colouring  hearths,  door-steps, 
&c. 

Heartily  (hart'i-li),  adv.  In  a  hearty  man- 
ner; from  or  with  the  heart;  really;  cordi- 
ally; actively;  vigorously;  zealously;  eagerly; 
freely;  largely. 

I  heartily  forgive  them.  Shak. 
He  would  do  it  vigorously  and  lieartity.  Atterbtiry. 

As  for  my  eating  heartily  of  the  food,  know  that 
anxiety  has  hindered  my  eating  till  this  moment. 

Addisoji. 

Heartiness  (hart'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  hearty ;  sincerity;  zeal ;  ardour;  ear- 
nestness; eagerness;  freeness;  largeness. 

Heartistt  (hiirt'ist),  n.  One  who  can  hit 
the  heart.    Beau.  &  Fl. 

Heart-leaf  (hart'lef),  n.  Same  as  Heart- 
clover. 

Heartless  (hartles),  a.  1.  Without  a  heart. 

You  have  left  me  heartless;  mine  is  in  your  bosom. 

Jl'ebster. 

2.  Destitute  of  feeling  or  affection;  cruel;  as, 
he  treated  her  in  the  most  heartless  man- 
ner. —  3.  Destitute  of  courage ;  spiritless ; 
faint-hearted. 

Heartless  they  fought,  and  quitted  soon  their 
ground.  Dryden. 

Heartlessly  (hartles-li),  adv.  In  a  heart- 
less manner. 

Heartlessness  Oiartles-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  heartless;  want  of  cour- 
age or  aft'ection. 

Heartlet  (hart'let),  n.    A  little  heart. 

Heartlingst  (hart'hngz),  interj.  An  ex- 
clamation used  in  addressing  a  familiar 
acquaintance.  Shak. 

Heart-pea  (hiirfpe),  n.    See  HEART-SEED. 

Hear^t-quake  (hart'kwak),  n.  Trembling  of 
the  heart. 

It  did  the  Grecians  good  to  see;  but  heart-quakes 

shook  the  jomts 
Of  all  the  Trojans.  Chapman. 

Heart-rending  (hart'rend-ing),  a.  Break- 
ing the  lieart;  overpowering  with  angiush; 
deeply  afflictive;  very  distressing. 

Heart-rising  (hart'riz-ing),  n.  A  rising  of 
the  heart;  opposition. 

Heart-robbing  ( hart' rob -ing),  a.  1.  De- 
priving of  heart  or  thought;  ecstatic.  'Heart- 
robbing  gi&iTiess.'  Spenser.— 2.  Stealing  the 
heart  or  affections;  winning. 

Drawn  with  the  power  of  a  heart-robbing  eye. 

Spenser. 

Heart's-blOOd  (liarts'blud),  n.  Heart-blood 
(whicli  see). 

Heart-scald,  Heart-scaud  (hert'skald, 
hert'skad),  n.  Heartburn ;  a  disgust;  met. 
regret;  remorse.  [Scotch.] 

I  put  on  a  look,  my  lord,  that  suld  give  her  a  heart- 
scald  of  walking  on  such  errands.      Sir  jr.  Scott. 

Heart's-ease  (hilrts'ez),  n.  l.  Ease  of  heart; 
quiet  or  tranquillity  of  mind. 

What  infinite  hearCs-ease  must  kings  neglect. 
That  private  men  enjoy?  Shak. 

2.  A  name  given  to  various  plants  of  the 
genus  Viola,  as  T'.  tricolor,  V.  lutea,  V. 
grandiflora,  and  V.  amcena,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  V.  tricolor.  This  last  is  an  annual, 
with  stalks  from  4  to  6  inches  in  height, 
thj  leaves  variously  shaped,  being  ovate  or 


ch,  c/tain;     Ch,  Sc.  locft;     g,  510;  i,joh; 


h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     in,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  azure. — See  Ket. 
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HEATH-CLAD 


elliptical,  according  to  position,  and  with 
plnnatifld  stipules.  The  cultivated  varie- 
ties, commonly  called  pansies,  are  numerous, 


Heart's-ease  (garden  variety). 


the  prevailing  colours  being  yellow,  purple, 
and  violet,  each  with  many  shades.  The 
name  heart's-ease  is  also  given  to  the 
hybrids  produced  by  mingling  the  above- 
mentinned  species  togetlier. 
Heart-seed(lUirt'sed),  n.  Tlie  name  given  to 
various  i)laiits  of  the  genus  Cardiospermum, 
nat.  order  Sapindacea;,  with  blacli  seeds 
having  heart-shaped  white  scars  indicating 
their  point  of  attachment.  They  are  climb- 
ing shrubs  or  herbs  with  vinelike  tendrils, 
biternate  or  very  compound  leaves,  and 
small  white  or  greenish  flowers  in  axillary 
racemes.  C.  Halicacabum,  the  commonest 
species,  is  found  in  all  tropical  coiuitries. 
The  plants  are  also  known  by  tlie  name  of 
Ilea  rf-j)iTi. 

Heart-sliaped  (hiirt'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like 
a  liL'art ;  having  the  form  of  a  heart;  cor- 

datr.    Sec  COKD.VTE. 

Heart-shell  (li;irt'shel),  n.  A  mollusc  of 
tlie  genus  Isncardia  (/.  cor),  whose  shell  is 
shaped  like  a  heart. 

Heart-sick  (hart'sik),  a.  1.  Sick  at  heart; 
pained  in  mind ;  deeply  afflicted  or  de- 
pressed.—2.  Indicating  or  expressive  of  sick- 
ness of  heart.  'The  breath  of  heart-sick 
groans.'  SJiaJt. 

Heart-sickening  (hart'sik-n-ing),  a.  Tend- 
ing til  make  tlie  lieart  sick  or  depressed. 

Heart-sickness  (liart'sik-nes),  n.  Sadness 
of  lieai  t;  deiu'ession  of  spirits. 

Heart-Sinking  (bart'singk-ing),  n.  Despon- 
dency; discoiira^;eiiient. 

Heartsome  (hart'sum),  a.  1.  Inspiring  with 
licait  or  courage;  exliilarating.  — 2.  Merry; 
clic'crful;  lively.  'Ye /learisome  choristers.' 

_Wonlsworth. 

iieartsore  (liiirt'sor),  a.   1.  Sore  at  heart. — 

2.  Paining  tlie  heart.  Shak. 
Heart-sorrow  (liiirt'sor-o).  n.  Sincere  grief. 
Heart-stirring  (Iiiirt'ster-ing),  a.  Arousing 

or  moving  tlie  licart. 

Heart-stricken  (hiirt'strik-n),  a.  Afflicted 

at  he.n  t. 

Heart-strike  (hiirt'strik),  v.t.  pret.  heart- 
struck;  pp.  heart-stricken  or  heart-struck. 

1.  To  affect  at  heart;  to  afflict;  to  shock  with 
fear;  to  dismay. 

Adam  at  the  news 
Heayt-strtick  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood. 

xMillon. 

2.  To  drive  to  the  heart;  to  infix  in  the 
mind. 

Heart-String  (hart'string),  n.  A  hypothet- 
ical nerve  or  tendon,  supposed  to  brace 
and  sustain  the  heart. 

If  I  do  prove  her  haggard, 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  hcart-strijt^s, 
I'd  whittle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind.  Shak. 

Heart-sweUing  (hart'swel-ing),  a.  Causing 
the  heart  to  swell;  ranlding  in  the  heart. 

Through  proud  ambition  and  /leari-s'weUin^' ha.te. 

Spejiser. 

Heart-wheel.  See  Heart-cam, 
Heart-whole  (hart'hol),  a.  l.  With  a  heart 

not  affected  witli  love ;  not  in  love,  or  not 

deeply  atfected  by  the  passion. 

Cupid  hath  clapt  iiim  o'  the  shoulder;  but  I'll  -war- 
rant him  lieart-whoU.  Shak. 

2.  Having  unbroken  spirits  or  good  courage. 

Heart-wood  (hart'wud),  n.  Tlie  central  part 
of  the  wood  of  exogens;  the  duramen  (which 
see).    See  cut  Albuknum. 

Hearty  (liSrt'ii,  a.  1.  Having  the  heart  en- 
gaged in  anything;  of  or  pertaining  to,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  the  heart;  sincere;  warm;  zeal- 
ous; as,  to  be  hearty  in  support  of  govern- 
ment ;  a  hearty  welcome ;  a  hearty  laugh. 

They  did  not  bring  that  hearty  inclination  to  peace, 
which  they  hoped  they  would  have  done. 

Clarejtdoji. 


Full  of  hearty  tears 
For  our  good  father's  loss.  Marston. 
2.  Being  full  of  health;  exhibiting  strength; 
sound ;  strong ;  healthy;  as,  a  hearty  man. 
'Hearty  timber."  Wotton.  —  3.  Promoting 
strength ;  nourishing ;  as,  hearty  food.  — 
4.  Large  to  satisfaction ;  abundant ;  as,  a 
hearty  meal.— ^  hearty  eater,  one  wlio  eats 
much  and  with  Te\\&\\.— Hearty,  Cordial, 
Sincere.  Hearty,  having  the  heart  in  a 
thing;  warmly  interested  in  favour  of  some- 
thing, and  acting  so  as  to  show  tliis  feeling; 
proceeding  straight  from  the  heart,  and 
manifested  outwardly.  Cordial  is  rather 
applied  to  feelings  cherished  or  felt  in  tlie 
heart,  heart-felt;  as,  cordial  love;  cordial 
hatred;  cordial  desires.  Sincere,  devoid  of 
deceit  or  pretence,  implying  that  tlie  sen- 
timents and  the  outward  expression  of  them 
are  in  consonance. 

How  many  a  message  would  he  send 

With  hearty  prayers  that  I  should  mend.  S-wift. 

He,  with  looks  of  cordial  love,  hung  over  her  enam- 
oured. Milton. 

Weak  persons  cannot  be  sincere.  La  Rochc/oucaitld. 

Syn.  Sincere,  real,  unfeigned,  undissenililed, 
cordial,  earnest,  wann,  zealous,  ardent, 
eager,  active,  vigorous. 
Hearty-hale  t  (liart'i-hal),  a.    Good  for  the 
heart. 

Vein-healing  verven.  and  head-purging  dill. 
Sound  savory  and  basil  hearty-hale.  Spenser. 

Heat  (Iiet),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hoetu,  hcete,  from 
hiU,  hot.  Comp.  D.  and  L.G.  hitte,  Icel. 
hiti,  Dan.  hede,  O.H.G.  hizza,  G.  hitzc,  heat; 
Goth,  heito,  fever.  The  root  is  probably  seen 
also  in  G,  hai,  dry,  heiter,  clear,  briglit;  Skr. 
chitra,  bright,  glancing;  Gr.  kaid,  to  burn.] 
1.  An  affection  of  matter  believed  to  con- 
sist in  a  certain  motion  or  vibration  of  tlie 
ultimate  molecules  of  whicli  bodies  are  com- 
posed: it  is  a  condition  or  exhibition  of 
energy,  of  which  motion,  liglit,  gravity,  elec- 
tricity, &c.,  are  other  exliibitions  under 
different  conditions.  Heat  is  latent  when 
present  in  matter  but  not  perceptible.  It 
is  sensible  when  it  is  evolved  and  percep- 
tible. It  is  the  cause  of  fluidity  and  evapo- 
ration. It  expands  all  bodies,  but  the  ex- 
pansions are  different  in  different  suli- 
stances.  In  general  solids  expand  least  by 
heat;  liquids  expand  more  and  more  rapidly, 
and  air  and  gases  expand  most  and  most 
rapidly  of  aU.  Heat  is  always  manifested 
througli  matter,  and  although  unequally 
diffused  among  liodies  it  is  always  tending 
to  an  equilibrium.  It  may  be  communi- 
cated to  surrounding  bodies  either  by  con- 
tact or  conduction  or  by  radiation,  the  ether 
being  the  medium  of  communication.  Its  in- 
fluence at  different  distances  from  the  place 
or  point  whence  it  emanates  is  inversely  as 
the  squares  of  those  distances.  The  chief 
sources  of  heat  are  the  following — viz.  the 
sun's  rays,  combustion,  percussion,  friction, 
pressure.the  mixture  of  different  substances, 
electricity,  .and  magnetism.  — iSpecj^c  heat, 
a  term  applied  to  tlie  quantity  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  equal  weights  of  different 
substances  tlii'ough  equal  intervals  of  tem- 
perature. — Animal  heat,  a  certain  amount 
of  heat  or  temperature  possessed  by  ani- 
mals, which  is  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  vital  action.  See  under  Animal, 
a.  —  2.  The  sensation  produced  on  the 
sentient  organs  of  animals  by  heat  when 
present  in  excess,  or  when  above  that  whicli 
is  normal  to  the  human  body;  the  bodily 
feeling  wlien  one  is  exposed  to  fire,  tlie 
sun's  rays,  &c. ;  the  reverse  of  cold.  When 
we  touch  or  approach  a  hot  body  the  heat 
passes that  body  to  our  orgsins  of  feel- 
ing, and  gives  the  sensation  of  heat.  On 
the  contrary,  when  we  touch  a  cold  body 
the  heat  passes  from  the  hand  to  that  body, 
and  causes  a  sensation  of  cold.— 3.  High 
temperature,  as  distinguished  from  low;  a 
concentration  of  heat;  the  greatest  accumu- 
lation of  heat,  or  the  time  of  such  accumu- 
lation; as,  the  heat  of  the  tropics;  the  heat 
of  tire  body  in  fever;  the  lieat  of  the  day. — 
4.  The  state  of  being  once  heated  or  hot;  ex- 
posure to  lieat;  as,  give  the  iron  another 
heat.—b.  A  violent  action  unintermitted;  a 
single  effort,  as  in  a  race. 

Many  causes  are  required  for  refreshment  between 
the  heats.  Drydejt. 

As  for  '  Manfred,'  the  two  first  acts  are  the  best; 
the  tiiird  so  so;  but  I  was  blown  with  tile  first  and 
second  heats.  Byro7i. 

6.  Indication  of  high  temperature,  as  the 
condition  or  colour  of  the  body  or  part  of 
the  body;  redness;  high  colour;  flush. 

It  has  raised  animosities  in  their  hearts,  and  heats 
in  their  faces.  Addisoji. 


7.  Utmost  ardour  or  violence;  rage;  vehe- 
mence; as,  the  heat  of  battle;  the  heat  of 
party.— 8.  Agitation  of  mind;  inflammation 
or  excitement;  exasperation;  as,  tlie  heat  of 
passion.  'The  heat  and  hurry  of  his  rage.' 
South. — 9.  Animation  in  thought  or  dis- 
course ;  fervency.  '  With  all  tlie  strength 
and  heat  of  eloquence.'  Addison.— W.  Fer- 
mentation. 

Heat  (het),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  hcetan,  to  make  hot. 
See  the  noun.]  1.  To  make  hot;  to  com- 
municate heat  to,  that  is,  to  impart  a  greater 
rapidity  to  the  ultimate  molecules  of;  to 
cause  to  grow  warm;  as,  to  heat  an  oven  or 
a  furnace;  to  heat  iron.— 2.  To  make  fever- 
ish; to  excite;  as,  to  heal  the  blood. 

Thou  art  going  to  Lord  Timon's  feast? 

Ay,  to  see  meat  fill  knaves  and  wine  heat  fools. 

Shak. 

3.  To  warm  with  passion  or  desire;  to  rouse 
into  action;  to  animate. 

A  noble  emulation  heats  your  breast.  Dryden. 

4.  t  To  nm  a  heat  over,  as  in  a  race. 

You  may  ride  us 
With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.  Shak. 

Heat  (het),  v.i.  1.  To  grow  warm  or  hot  by 
tlie  communication  of  heat,  as  by  fire  or 
friction ;  as,  the  iron  or  the  water  heats 
slowly.— 2.  To  grow  w!irm  or  hot  by  fer- 
mentation or  the  development  of  heat  by 
chemical  action;  as,  green  hay  heats  in  a 
mow,  and  green  corn  in  a  bin. 

Heat  (liet  or  het),  old  pret,  and  pp.  of  heat, 
formerly  used  by  good  autliorities,  but  now 
only  a  provincialism.  '  The  iron  .  .  .  heat 
red  hot.'  Shak. 

Nebuchadnezzar  .  .  .  commanded  that  they  should 
heat  tlie  furnace  seven  times  more  than  it  was  wont 
to  be  heat.  Dan.  iii.  19,  ed.  i6ir. 

Heat-engine  Oiet'en-jin),  n.  A  machine  in 
wliicli  heat  is  transformed  into  meclianical 
force.  The  name  of  heat-engine  or  thermo- 
dynamic engine  is  given  to  all  machines 
which  yield  work  in  virtue  of  heat  which  is 
supplied  to  them. 

Heater  (het'er),  n.  One  who  or  tliat  which 
heats ;  specifically,  (a)  a  mass  of  iron,  which 
is  heated  and  put  into  a  box-iron  to  heat  it 
and  keep  it  hot,  for  ironing  or  smoothing 
clothes,  (ii)  A  vessel  attached  to  a  steam- 
engine  for  the  application  of  the  waste 
steam  to  the  heating  of  water. 

Heatful  (het'ful),  a.    Full  of  warmth. 

Heath  (lieth),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hxth,  L.G.  D. 
Fris.  and  G.  heide,  the  plant,  and  also  a 
moor  or  heath;  Goth,  haithi,  a  field;  Icel. 
heithi,  heithr,  a  waste,  a  fell.]  1.  A  name 
common  to  all  the  plants  of  the  nat.  order 
Ericacea;,  but  more  specifically  confined  to 
the  members  of  the  genera  Erica  and  Cal- 
lima.  (See  Erica,  Calluna.)  They  inhabit 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  a  few  of 
the  loftiest  hills  in  the  south,  but  their 
chief  habitat  is  the  southem  promontory  of 
Africa,  where  thousands  of  acres  are  covered 
with  heaths  in  incredible  numbers,  and  with 
hundreds  of  different  species.  In  Great 
Britain  heatli  or  heather  covers  large  tracts 
of  waste  lands,  and  is  used  to  thatch  houses, 
to  make  brooms,  and  even  beds  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Sheep,  goats,  and 
cattle  feed  upon  it,  and  bees  extract  finely 
flavoured  honey  from  the  flowers.  Tlie 
young  shoots  and  flowers  are  said  to  have 
been  anciently  employed  in  this  country  for 
the  manufacture  of  beer.  Three  species  of 
lieaths  are  common  in  Britain,  two  of  which 
belong  to  the  genus  Erica— i?.  cinerea,  or 
fine-leaved  heatli.and  E.  Tetralix,  or  cross- 
leaved  heath  —  the  third  being  the  only 
known  species  of  the  genus  Calluna— C.  vul- 
garis, common  heath  or  ling,  or  common 
Scotch  heather.  This  last  is  the  most  com- 
mon heath  in  Europe.— 2.  A  place  over- 
grown with  heath ;  a  desert  and  desolate 
tract  of  land.  '  The  heaths  of  Staff ordshu-e.' 
Temple. 

Their  stately  growth,  tliough  bare. 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.  Milton. 

3.  A  place  overgrown  with  shrubs  of  any 
kind. 

Some  woods  of  oranges,  and  heaths  of  rosemary, 
will  smell  a  great  way  into  the  sea.  Bacon. 

Heath-beU,  Heather-bell  (heth'bel,  lieiH'- 
er-bel),  n.  The  flower  of  Erica  Tetralix. 
Sometimes  applied  to  the  flower  of  Erica 
cinerea  also. 

"Tis  sweet  beneath  the  heather-bell. 
To  live  in  autumn  brown.  Leyden. 

Heath-herry  ( heth'be-ri ),  n.  The  crow- 
berry  (whicli  see). 

Heath -Clad  (heth'klad),  a.  Clothed  or 
crowned  with  heath. 


Fa'e,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  ab«ne;     y,  Sc.  tey. 
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Heatll-cock  (heth'kok),  n.  The  Tetrao 
tctn'.v,  otherwise  ealled  Black-cock,  Black- 
yruuse,  and  Black-game. 

Heathen  (he'inen),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hcethcn; 
conip.  Goth,  haithno,  G.  heide,  a  heatlieii. 
Altlioui;h  so  closely  resembling  Gr.  ethnea, 
contr.  ethne,  Gentiles,  the  word  is  probably 
not  derived  from  this  source,  but  from 
A.  Sa.\.  hceth,  Goth.  Iiaithi,  the  fields  or  open 
country,  hence  it  is  exactlyequivalent  to  the 
L.  paganus,  originally  a  countryman.  See 
Heath.]  l.  One  who  worships  idols  or  does 
not  acknowledge  the  true  God;  a  pagan;  an 
idolater.  In  Scrip,  the  word  seems  to  com- 
prehend all  nations  except  the  Jews  or 
Israelites,  as  they  were  all  strangers  to  the 
true  religion,  and  all  addicted  to  idolatry. 
The  word  may  now  be  applied  perhaps  to 
all  except  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mohamme- 
dans. The  heathen,  without  the  plural  ter- 
mination, is  used  collectively  for  Gentiles 
or  heathen  nations. 

Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heatlien  for 
thine  inheritance.  Ps.  ii.  8. 

2.  A  rude,  illiterate,  barbarous,  or  irreligious 
jierson. 

Heathen  (he'lHen),  a.  Gentile;  pagan.  'A 
heathen  author.'  Addison. 

Heathendom  (he'iHen-dum),  n.  1.  Those 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  heathenism  pre- 
vails.—2.  Heathen  nations  or  peoples  re- 
garded collectively. 

Heathenesse  (he'THen-es),  n.  Heathendom. 
Sir  ir.  Scott.  [Rare.] 

Heathenish  (he'lHen-ish),  a.  1.  Belonging 
to  Gentiles  or  pagans  or  their  religious;  as, 
heathenish  rites.  '  Tlie  laws  of  heathenish 
religion.'  Hooker.  —  2.  Rude  ;  uncivilized  ; 
barbarous;  savage;  cruel. 

That  execrable  Cromwell  made  a  heathenish  or 
rather  inhuman  edict  against  the  Episcopal  clergy. 

South. 

Heathenishly  (lie'iHen-ish-li),  adv.  in  a 
heatlienish  manner. 

Heathenishness  (he'lHen-ish-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  heathenish. 

The  he.ithenishiiei-s  and  profaneness  of  most  play 
books.  Pryitne. 

Heathenism  (he'IHen-izm),  n.  1.  The  rites 
or  sy.stem  of  religion  of  a  heathen  nation ; 
paganism;  idolatry.  —  2.  The  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  morals  prevalent  in  a  heathen; 
rudeness;  barbarism;  ignorance. 

Heathenize  (he'THen-iz),  v.t.  To  render 
heatlien  or  heathenish.  'Heathenizes  all 
the  common  people.'  Firmin. 

Heathenness  (he'iHen-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  heathens. 

Heathenry  (he'lHen-ri),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
(juality  of  being  heathen ;  the  character  of 
lieatheus;  heathenism. — 2.  Heatliens  collec- 
tively. 

Heather  (lieTH'er),  n.  Heath,  especially  the 
common  heath  or  ling  (Galluna  vulgaris). 
See  HE.4TH. 

Heather-hell  (heTH'er-bel),  n.  See  Heath- 

BELI.. 

Heather-hleat,  Heather-bleater  (Iicth'- 

er-blet,  lieTH'er-blet-er),  n.  The  snipe  (Sco- 
lopax  gallinago).  Called  also  Heather- 
bluttei.  [Scotch.] 

Heathery  (heth'er-i),  n.  A  place  where 
heaths  grow ;  a  house  in  which  valual)le 
heaths  are  cultivated. 

Heathery  (helH'er-i),  a.  Abounding  in 
heather;  heathy. 

Heath-game  (heth'gam),  n.  Same  as  Heath- 
cock. 

Heath-grass  (heth'gras),  n.  A  name  given 
to  tlie  plants  of  the  genusTriodia,  nat.  order 
Graminese.  T.  deciimbens,  or  decumbent 
heath-grass,  is  found  in  dry  mountainous 
pastures  and  on  the  sea-coast  in  Britain. 

Heath-hen  (heth'hen),  n.  The  female  of 
the  heath-cock. 

Heath-pea  (heth'pe),  n.  A  plant,  Orobus 
titbcrosus,  nat.  order  Leguminosas.  Called 
also  Common  Bittcr-vctch.  It  grows  in  this 
country  in  heaths,  and  in  open  woods  and 
pastures. 

Heath-pout  (lieth'pout),  n.  [That  is,  heath- 

puult.]   'ihe  heath-cock. 
Heathwort  (lietli'wert),  n.    A  name  given 

by  some  botanists  to  a  plant  of  the  nat. 

order  Ericacea;. 

Heathy  (heth'i),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
resembling  heath;  covered  or  abounding 
with  heath;  as,  heathg  land. 

From  its  liill  of  heathy  brown. 

The  muirland  streamlet  hastens  down. 

y.  Baillie. 

Heating  (liefing),  p.  and  a.  Tending  to  im- 
part heat  to  ;  jironioting  warmth  or  heat ; 
exciting  action  ;  stimulating ;  as,  heating 
medicines  or  applications. 


Heatingly  (het'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  heating 
manner ;  so  as  to  make  or  become,  hot  or 
heated. 

Heating-surface  (liet'ing-ser-fas),  n.  See 

FlRE-.SUltl'-ACE. 

Heatless  (het'les),  a.  Destitute  of  heat;  cold. 
'Tluuu:4li  lieatless  skies.'  Hughes. 

Heat-spectrum  (het'spek-truin),  n.  An  in- 
visible spectrum,  analogous  to  a  light-spec- 
trum, produced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  when 
a  beam  of  light  is  decomposed  by  means  of 
a  prism.  By  the  heat-spectrum  it  is  dis- 
covered that  the  blue  rays  liave  the  least 
heat,  or  none,  and  the  red  the  greatest,  but 
the  heat  goes  on  increasing  beyond  the  vis- 
ible spectrum,  the  length  of  the  heat-spec- 
trum considerably  exceeding  the  entire 
length  of  tlie  light-spectrum  from  violet  to 
red. 

Heaume  (hom),  «.    [Fr.]   A  helm. 

Over  the  basinet  was  placed  the  ponderous  heattjne 
or  helm  when  in  battle  or  in  the  lists;  but  the  yreat 
weii^ht  and  inconvenience  of  the  heaujue  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  vizor  for  the  basinet.  Ptaiiche. 

Heave  (hev),  v.t.  pret.  heaved  or  hove;  pp. 
heaved,  hove,  formerly  hovcn;  ppr.  heaving. 
[A.  Sax.  hebban  (from  older  hafian),  pret. 
h6f,  pp.  ha/en;  comp.  Goth,  hafjan,  0.  Fris. 
heva,  D.  heffen,  heven,  Icel.  hejia,  to  lift. 
Probably  cog.  L.  capio,  to  take.  Heaven 
seems  to  be  from  same  root.]  1.  To  Uft;  to 
raise. 

So  stretch'd  out  huge  in  length  the  arch  fiend  lay, 
Chain'd  on  the  biirninj:^  lake,  nor  ever  hence 
Had  ris'n  or  heaved  his  head.  Milton. 

2.  Fig.  to  raise ;  to  elevate  in  condition. 
'  One  heaved  a-liigli  to  be  liurl'd  down  be- 
low.'  Shak.—S.  'I'o  cause  to  swell  or  rise. 

The  glittering  finny  swarms 
That  heave  our  friths  and  crowd  upon  our  shores. 

Tlwjnsoii. 

4.  To  puff  up;  to  elate. 

The  Scots,  heaved  up  into  a  high  liope  of  victory, 
took  the  English  for  foolish  birds  fallen  into  their  net. 

Heyicood. 

5.  To  raise  or  force  froin  the  breast ;  as,  to 
heave  a  sigh. 

The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans. 

Shak. 

6.  To  throw ;  to  cast ;  to  send ;  as,  to  heave 
a  stone;  to  heave  the  lead  in  sounding. — 

7.  Naut.  to  apply  power  to,  as  by  means  of 
a  windlass,  in  order  to  pull  or  force  in  any 
direction;  as,  to  heave  a  ship  ahead,  that  is, 
to  bring  her  forward  when  not  under  sail 
by  means  of  cables  or  other  appliance ;  to 
heave  a  ship  astern,  to  cause  her  to  recede; 
to  heave  up  an  anchor,  to  raise  the  anchor 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  elsewhere. — 
To  heave  a  vessel  about  (nant.),  to  put  her 
on  the  other  tack. — To  heave  down  (navt.), 
(a)  to  throw  or  lay  down  a  vessel  on  its  side; 
to  careen.  (6)  To  loose  or  unfurl  a  sail, 
particularly  the  stay-sails. — To  heave  the 
keel  met  {naut.),  to  raise  the  keel  out  of  the 
water  in  order  to  repair  or  clean  it  by 
careening  the  vessel.  —  To  heave  in  stays, 
in  tacking,  to  bring  a  ship's  head  to  the 
wind. — To  heave  a  cable  short,  to  draw  so 
much  of  a  cable  into  the  ship  as  that  she  is 
almost  perpendicularly  above  the  anchor.— 
To  heave  a  strain  {naut.),  to  work  at  the 
windlass  with  unusual  exertion.— To  heave 
taut  {naut.),  to  turn  a  capstan,  etc.,  till  the 
rope  becomes  strained.— To  heave  a  ship  to 
{naut.),  to  bring  a  ship's  head  to  the  wind 
and  stop  her  motion. — To  heave  a  flag  aboard 
{naut.),  to  hang  it  out.— To  heave  up,  to 
throw  up  from  the  stomach;  to  vomit. 
[Colloq.] 

Heave  (hev),  v.i.  l.  To  be  thrown  or  raised 
up;  to  rise.  '  Where /lecttics  the  turf  in  many 
a  mouldering  heap.'  Gray. 

The  huge  columns  heave  into  the  sky.  Pope. 

1.  To  rise  and  fall  with,  or  as  witli,  alternate 
motions, as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  a  ship  on  the 
waves,  the  lungs  in  heavy,  difficult,  rapid, 
or  painful  breatliing,  the  earth  at  the  break- 
ing up  of  frost  or  during  an  earthquake, 
&c. ;  to  swell,  dilate,  or  become  distended. 
'The  heaving  plains  of  ocean.'  Byron. 

Frequent  for  breath  his  pantin'.^  bosom  heaves. 

Prior. 

3.  To  pant,  as  after  severe  labour  or  exer- 
tion; to  labour;  to  struggle.  'He  heaves  for 
breath.'  Drydcn. 

The  Church  of  England  had  heaved  at  a  reforma- 
tion ever  since  AVickiiffe's  day.  Atterbitry. 

4.  To  make  an  effort  to  vomit;  to  retch. — 
To  heave  in  sight,  to  appear;  to  make  its 
first  appearance,  as  a  ship  at  sea,  or  as  a 
distant  object  approaching  or  being  ap- 
proached.— Toheave  at  the  capstan.windlass, 
&c.  {naut.),  to  turn  the  capstan,  windlass. 


&c.,  by  means  of  bars,  handspikes,  or  other- 
wise. 

Heave  (hev),  n.  l.  An  upward  motion;  swell 
or  distention,  as  of  tlie  waves  of  the  sea,  of  a 
ship  on  the  waves,  of  the  lungs  in  heavy, 
rapid,  difficult,  or  painful  breathing,  of  the 
earth  at  the  breaking  up  of  frost  or  during 
an  earthquake,  &c. 

There's  matter  in  these  sighs,  these  profound  heaves. 
You  must  translate.  Shak. 

None  could  guess  whether  the  next  heave  of  the 
earthquake  would  settle  or  swallow  them.  Dryden. 

2.  An  effort  to  raise  something,  as  a  weight, 
one's  self,  the  contents  of  one's  stomach,  and 
the  like;  a  severe  struggle. 

But  after  many  strains  and  heaves. 

He  got  up  to  his  saddle  eaves.  Hudibras. 

3.  In  mining,  the  horizontal  dislocation 
occuring  when  a  lode  is  intersected  by 
another  lode  having  a  different  direction, 
and  throwing  tlie  regular  lode  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left.  —  4.  yjZ.  A  disease  of 
horses,  characterized  by  difficult  and  la- 
borious respiration.— //<•« (if  of  the  sea,  the 
power  that  the  swell  of  the  sea  exerts  in 
advancing,  retarding,  or  altering  the  course 
of  a  vessel. 

Heaven  (hev'n),  ?i.  [A.  Sax.  heofon,  he/on. 
heaven;  cog.  O.Sax.  hevan,  L.G.  heben,  icel. 
hifian;  probably  from  root  of  have  and  heave 
(which  see).]  1.  The  blue  expanse  which 
surrounds  the  earth,  and  which  appears 
above  and  around  us,  like  an  immense  arch 
or  vault,  in  wnich  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
seem  to  be  set;  the  sky;  the  atmosphere: 
often  used  in  the  plural. 

I  never  saw  the  heavens  so  dim  by  day.     Shak.  . 

2.  Climate.    [Comp.  L.  eastern.] 

From  vases  in  the  hall 
Flowers  of  all  heavejis,  and  loveUer  than  their  names. 
Grew  side  by  side.  Tennyson. 

3.  The  part  of  space  in  which  Jews  and 
Christians  believe  God  affords  more  sensible 
manifestations  of  his  glory;  the  final  abode 
of  the  blessed :  applied  also  to  the  abodes  of 
the  celestial  deities  of  heathen  mythologies. 

The  sanctified  heart  loves  heaven  for  its  purity,  anil 
God  for  his  goodness.  Buckmijister. 

i.  The  Supreme  Being  ;  God  ;  Providence; 
celestial  beings;  as,  prophets  sent  by  Heaven: 
used  also  of  the  gods  of  pagan  nations, 
and  frequently  in  the  plural.  '  Her  prayers 
whom  Heaven  delights  to  hear.'  'And 
show  the  heavens  more  just.'  Shak. 

The  will 

And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven.  Milton. 

5.  Supreme  felicity;  great  liappiness;  state 
of  bliss;  a  sublime  or  exalted  condition. 

It  is  a  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a  man's  mind 
move  in  ch.irity,  rest  in  Providence,  and  turn  on  the 
poles  of  truth.  Bacon. 

Heaven  (hev'n),  v.t.  To  place  in,  or  as  in, 
heaven;  to  make  happy  or  blessed,  as  if  in 
heaven;  to  beatify.  [Rare.] 

We  are  happy  as  the  bird  whose  nest 
Is  heavened  in  the  hush  of  purple  hills.    G.  Massey. 

Heaven-born  (hev'n-born),  a.  Born  of  or 
sent  by  heaven;  as,  heaven-born  sisters. 

How  the  t.abbies  will  stare  when  they  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  find  Pitt  walked  away — discover  'the 
hea^'en-born  minister' removed.  Jerrold. 

Heaven -bred  (hev'n-bred),  a.  Produced 
or  cultivated  in  heaven;  as,  'heaven -bred 
poesy.'  Shak. 

Heaven-bright  (hev'n-brit),  a.    Bright  as 

heaven;  gloriously  bright. 
Heaven-built  (hev'n-bilt),  a.    Built  by  the 

agency  or  favour  of  the  gods.  '  Her  (Troy's) 

heaven-built  wall.'  Pope. 
Heaven -directed  ( hev'n -di-rekt-ed),  a. 

1.  Pointing  to  the  sky. 

who  taught  that  hcaven-direcled  spire  to  rise.  Pope. 

2.  Guided  or  directed  by  the  celestial  powers; 
as,  heaven-directed  hands. 

To  heirs  unknown  descends  th'  unguarded  store. 
Or  wanders,  heaven-directed,  to  the  poor.  Pope. 

Heaven-fallen  (hev'n-fal-n),  a.  Fallen  from 
heaven;  having  revolted  from  God. 

Heaven-gifted  (hev'n-gift-ed),  a.  Bestowed 
by  lieaveii.  'IJeaven-gi/tedstrength.'  Milton. 

Heavenizet  (hev'n-iz),  To  render  like 
heaven. 

If  thou  be  once  soundly  heavenized  in  thy  thoughts. 

Bp.  Halt. 

Heaven-Mssing  (hev'n-kis-ing),  a.  Touch- 
ing as  it  were  the  sky.  '  Heaven-kissing  hill. ' 
Shak. 

Heavenliness  Oiev'n-li-nes),  n.  The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  lieing  heavenly. 

Heavenly  ( hev'n -li),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
heaven;  inhabiting  heaven;  celestial;  as, 
heavenly  regions;  heavenly  bliss;  the  hea- 
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venly  throng.  ' The  heavenly  race.'  Dnjden. 
2.  Appropriate  to  or  suited  for  lieaven ;  su- 
premely blessed;  supremely  excellent;  as,  a 
heavenly  voice ;  a  heavenly  temper. 
Tlie  love  of  heaven  makes  one  hea-Tjenly.  Sidney. 
Syn.  Celestial,  godlike,  divine,  angelic,  spi- 
ritual, blissful,  beatific. 
Heavenly  (liev'n-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  manner 
resembling  tliat  of  lieaven. 

where  heaveitly  pensive  contemplation  dwells. 

Pope. 

2.  By  the  influence  or  agency  of  heaven. 

Our  heavenly  guided  soul  shall  climb.  Milton. 

Heavenly-minded.  (Iiev'n-li-mind-ed),  a. 
Having  the  affections  placed  on  heaven  and 
heavenly  olijects. 

Heavenly  -  mlndedness  (hev'n-li-niind-ed- 

nes),  11.  Tlie  state  or  quality  of  being  hea- 
venly-minded. 

Heavenward  (hev'n-wferd),  adv.  Toward 
heaven. 

Heave-offering  (hev'of-fer-ing),  n.  In  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  law,  an  offering  consist- 
ing of  tlie  tenth  of  the  tithes  wliich  the 
Levites  received,  or  of  the  first  of  the  dough, 
&c. ,  wliich  was  to  be  heaved  or  elevated. 

Heaver  (hev'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
heaves  or  lifts;  specifically,  (a)  one  of  a  class 
of  men  employed  about  doclts  taking  goods 
from  barges  and  flats:  sometimes  used  in 
composition;  as,  coal-heaver,  (b)  Naut.  a 
staff  employed  as  a  lever  on  many  occasions, 
particularly  in  setting  up  tlie  top -mast 
shrouds,  frapping  the  top-masts,  strapping 
the  large  blocks,  seizing  the  standing  rig- 
ging, &o. 

Heaves  (lievz),  n.  pi.    See  Heave,  n.  i. 

Heavily  (he'vi-li),  adv.  In  a  heavy  manner; 
witli  great  weight;  grievously;  sorrowfully; 
dejectedly;  oppressively;  slowly  and  labo- 
riously; with  difficulty. 

I  came  hither  to  transport  the  tidings, 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne.  Shak. 
Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day?  Shak. 
And  took  off  their  chariot-wheels,  that  they  drave 
them  heavily.  Ex.  xiv.  25. 

Heaviness  (he'vi-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  heavy  in  its  various  senses; 
weight;  gravity;  sadness;  sorrow;  sluggish- 
ness; languidness;  burden;  oppression;  thick- 
ness. 

Heaving  (hev'ing),  n.  A  rising  or  swell;  a 
panting;  palpitation.  '  The  heavings  of  this 
prodigious  bulk  of  waters.'  Addison.  'His 
needless /icaomf/.s.'  Shak. 

Heavisome  (he'vi-sum),  a.  Dark;  dull; 
drowsy. 

Heavy  (he'vi),  a.  (A.  Sa.i^.  hefig,  lifted  with 
labour,  lieavy,  from  tlie  stem  of  hebhan,  to 
heave.  ]  1.  Heaved  or  lifted  witli  labour ; 
ponderous;  weighty;  the  opposite  of  light; 
as,  a  heavy  stone;  a  heavy  load;  sometimes 
large  in  size,  extent,  amount,  or  quantity; 
as,"a  heavy  fall  of  snow  or  rain;  also,  diffi- 
cult to  be  acted  upon  or  moved ;  as,  a 
heavy  draught.— 2.  Not  easily  borne;  weigh- 
ing down ;  hard  to  endure ;  burdensome ; 
oppressive  ;  afflictive ;  as,  a  heavy  yoke  ; 
heavy  taxes,  expenses,  news,  or  the  like.— 

3.  Hard  to  accomplish;  as,  a  heavy  enter- 
prise or  undertaking:  either  from  the  labour 
required  in  its  execution  or  the  expense  of 
it.— 4.  Weighed  or  bowed  down;  labouring 
under ;  encumbered  ;  loaded  ;  burdened : 
either  with  an  actual  Imrden,  or  with  care, 
sorrow,  pain,  disappointment,  sleep,  stupid- 
ity, weariness,  and  tlie  like ;  as,  a  heavy 
heart;  his  spirits  were  heavy. 

I  am  very  heavy.  Shak. 
And  he  came  and  found  them  asleep  again;  for 
their  eyes  were  heavy.  Mat.  xxvi.  43. 

He  found  his  men  heavy  and  laden  with  booty. 

Bacon. 

5.  Moving  or  acting  slowly  or  with  difflculty; 
slow;  sluggish;  dilatory;  inactive;  also,  want- 
ing life,  spirit,  or  animation;  dull;  lifeless; 
inanimate;  as,  a  heavy  gait;  heamj  style  of 
writing.    '  A  fteauj/ writer. '  Swift. 

My  heavy  eyes  you  say  confess 
A  heart  to  love  and  grief  inclined.  Prior. 
Behold,  the  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened,  that  it 
cannot  save;  neither  his  ear  heavy,  that  it  cannot 
hear.  Is.  lix.  i. 

C.  Impeding  motion  or  action;  cloggy;  clayey; 
as,  heavy  roads,  soil,  or  the  like. — 7.  Acting 
or  moving  with  violence;  strong;  forcible; 
as,  a  heavy  sea,  wind,  cannonade,  and  the 
like.— 8.  Dense;  dark;  gloomy;  threatening; 
lowering;  as,  a  heavy  cloud;  a  heavy  sky.— 
9.  Caused,  or  as  if  caused,  by  a  superincum- 
bent weight;  as,  a  heavy  pain;  a  heavy 
sensation.— 10.  Not  easily  or  readily  acted 
on  by  the  stomach;  not  easily  digested:  said 
of  food.  — 11.  Not  properly  fermented  or 


raised;  clammy;  not  spongy;  solid:  said  of 
bread. — 12.  Made,  or  as  if  made,  by  the 
rolling  of  a  weighty  body;  deep  and  volumin- 
ous; as,  heavy  thunder. 

Hark  1  that  Jtcavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more. 

Byron. 

13.  Having  much  body  or  strength :  said  of 
wines,  ales,  &c.— 14.  Great  with  child;  preg- 
nant.— Heavy  metal,  guns  or  sliot  of  large 
size;  hence,  fig.  ability,  mental  or  bodily; 
power;  influence;  as,  he  is  a  man  of  heavy 
metal;  also,  a  person  or  persons  of  great 
ability  or  power,  mental  or  bodily:  used 
generally  of  one  who  is  or  is  to  be  another's 
opponent  in  any  contest ;  as,  we  had  to  do 
with  heavy  metal.  [Colloq.  ] 
Heavy  (he'vi),  adv.  Heavily;  in  a  heavy 
manner. 
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How  heavy  do  I  journey  ot 

Heavy  t  (he'vi),  v.  t.    To  make  heavy. 
Heavy  (liev'i),  a.   Having  the  disease  called 

heaves;  as,  a  heavy  horse. 
Hea'vy- armed  (he'vi-armd),  a.  Bearing 

heavy  arras  or  armour;  as,  a  heavy-armed 

soldier. 

Heavy-gaited  (he'vi-gat-ed),  a.  Moving 
lieavily  and  slowly.  Shak. 

Heavy-handed  (he'vi-hand-ed),  a.  Clumsy; 
not  active  or  dexterous. 

Heavy-lieaded  (he'vi-hed-ed),  a.  Having 
a  lieavy  or  dull  head. 

Heavy-laden  (lie'vi-liid-n),  a.  Laden  with 
a  heavy  burden. 

Heavy-sailing  (he'vi-sal-ing),  a.  Sailing 
slowly  and  with  difflculty. 

Heavy-spar  (he'vi-spar),  n.  A  term  often 
loosely  ajiplied  to  the  carbonate  as  well  as 
to  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  to  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
strontia.  Properly  the  heavy-spar  of  the 
mineralogist  is  tlie  sulphate  of  baryta,  oc- 
curring in  veins  massive,  fibrous,  lamellar, 
and  in  prismatic  crystals. 

Heavy-stone  (he'vi-ston),  n.  The  name 
originally  given  to  cerite  from  its  density. 

Heavy-weight  (he'vi-wat),  n.  A  man  or 
animal  of  considerable  weight,  or  above  a 
fixed  weight:  applied  specifically  in  sport- 
ing phraseology,  in  respect  of  some  con- 
test about  to  be  engaged  in,  to  a  boxer,  a 
jockey,  the  horse  that  carries  such  a  weiglit 
in  a  race,  or  tlie  like. 

Heazy  (he'zi),  a.  [Another  form  of  wheezy.  ] 
Hoarse  ;  taking  breath  with  difflculty; 
wheezy.  [Provincial.] 

Hebdomad  t  (heb'dom-ad),  n.  [L.  hebdomas, 
hebdoinadift ;  Gr.  hebdomas,  the  numbei' 
seven,  seven  days,  from  hepta,  seven.]  A 
week;  a  perioil  of  seven  days. 

Hebdomadal,  HebdomadaryOieb-dom'ad- 
al,  heb-dom'ad-a-ri),  a.  Weekly;  consisting 
of  seven  days,  or  occurring  every  seven 
days.  '  Hebdomadal  periods,  or  weeks.'  Sir 
T.  Brou/ne. 

Hebdomadary,  Hebdomader  (iieb-dom'- 

ad-a-ri,  heb-dom'iid-er),  n.  In  li.  Cath.  Ch. 
a  member  of  a  chapter  or  convent  whose 
week  it  is  to  officiate  in  the  clioir,  rehearse 
tlie  anthems  and  prayers,  and  perform  other 
services  which  on  extraordinary  occasions 
are  performed  by  the  superiors. 

Hebdomatical  (hob-dom-at'ik-al),  a.  Week- 
ly. '  Hebdomatieal, 
or  peradventure 
ephemeral,  office." 
Bp.  Morton. 

Hebe(he'be),n.  [Gr. 
Hebe.  ]  1.  In  class, 
antiq.  the  goddess 
of  youth  and  the 
cupbearer  of  Olym- 
pus, a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Here, 
who  gaA'e  her  as  a 
wife  to  Hernkles 
after  his  deifica- 
tion, in  reward  of 
Ills  achievements. 
She  had  the  power 
of  restoring  the 
aged  to  the  bloom 
of  youth  and  beau- 
ty. Statues  of  her 
are  rare,  and  slie  is 
only  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  cup  in  which  she  presented 
the  nectar.  Sometimes  she  also  holds  in  the 
right  hand  a  vase  from  which  the  cup  was 
filled. 

Wreathed  smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Heles  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sweet.  Milton. 

2.  One  of  the  small  planets  or  asteroids  be- 
tween the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  dis- 


Hebe,  statue  by  Canova 


covered  by  Encke,  a  Prussian  astronomer, 
1st  July,  1847. 

Hebent  (he'ben),  n.    The  yew  tree. 

Tliere  mournfuH  cypresse  grew  in  ,greatest  store, 
And  trees  of  bitter  gall,  s.\\(ilieben  sad.  Spenser. 

Hebenon  t  (heb'en-on),  11.  Yew. 

With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial.  Shak. 

Hebetate  (heVe-taX),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  hebe- 
tated; ppr.  hebetating.  [L.  hebeto,  hebeta- 
tum,  from  hebes,  dull.  See  Hebete.]  To 
dull;  to  blunt;  to  stupefy. 

Beef  may  confer  a  robustness  on  the  limbs  of  my 
son,  but  will  hebetate  and  clog  his  intellectuals. 

Arbiitlinot  a7td  Pope. 

Hebetate  (heb'e-tat),  a.    Obtuse;  dull. 

Hebetation  (heb-e-tii'slion),  n.  3.  The  act 
of  making  blunt,  dull,  or  stupid. — 2.  The 
state  of  being  blunted  or  dulled. 

Hebete  t  (heb'et  or  he-bet'),  a.  [L.  hebes, 
hebetis,  dull,  blunt,  lieavy,  from  hebeo,  to  be 
dull,  blunt,  &c.]  Dull;  stupid.  '  How  Aebeic 
and  dull  they  (the  commonalty)  ai'e.'  Ellis. 

Hebetude  (heb'e-tad),  n.  [L,  hebetndo,  from 
hebes,  AuU.  SeeHEBETE.]  Dulness;  stupid- 
ity. Harvey. 

Hebe- vase  (he'be-vas),  n.  In  the  fine  arts, 
a  small  vase,  so  named  because  borne  by 
Hebe,  who  is  represented  as  filling  the  cups 
of  tlie  gods  from  such  a  vessel. 

Hebradendron  (heb-ra-den'dron),  n.  A  ge- 
nus of  plants  of  tlie  natural  family  Guttiferse, 
established  for  the  gamboge-tree  of  Ceylon, 
H.  gambogoides.  (See  GAMBOGE.)  Another 
tree  included  in  the  genus  is  H.  pietorium, 
the  Mysore  gamboge-tree.  The  species  are, 
liowever,  often  referred  to  Garcinia. 

Hebraic  (he-bra'ilc),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Hebrews;  designating  the  language  of  the 
Hebrews. 

Hebraical  (he-bra'ik-al),  a.  Same  as  He- 
bi-aic,  but  seldom  used. 

Hebraically  (lie-bra'ik-al-li),  adv.  After  the 
manner  of  the  Hebrews  or  tlie  Hebrew  lan- 
guage; as,  to  write  hebraically,  that  is,  to 
write  from  right  to  left. 

Hebraicize  (lie-bra'i-siz),  v.  t.  To  turn  into 
Helirew;  to  liebraize. 

Hebraism  (he'bra-izm),  n.  An  idiom,  man- 
ner, custom,  and  the  like,  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrews;  specifically,  an  expression  or  man- 
ner of  spealdng  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. 

Milton  has  infused  a  great  many  Latinisms,  as  well 
as  Grcecisms,  and  sometimes  Hebraisms  into  the 
language  of  his  poem.  Addison, 

Hebraist  (lie'brii-ist),  n.   One  versed  in  the 

Hebrew  language  and  learning. 
Hebraistic,  Hebraistical  (he-bra-ist'ik, 

lie-bra-ist'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 

liling  Hebrew. 

Hebraize  (he'bra-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hebra- 
ized;  ppr.  hebraizing.  To  convert  into  the 
Hebrew  idiom;  to  make  Hebrew. 

Hebraize  Gie'bra-iz),  v.i.  To  speak  Hebrew, 
or  to  confonn  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,nianners, 
customs,  and  t)ie  like. 

Hebrew  (he'brb),  Ji.  [Fr,  hehreu,  L.  hebrmus, 
from  Heb.  Heber  or  Eber,  a  proper  name 
and  a  word  denoting  region  beyond  tlie 
Euplirates  — the  name  having  been  origi- 
nally given  to  the  Hebrews  from  their 
having  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Euphrates.]  1.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
Jacob;  an  Israelite;  a  Jew.— 2.  The  language 
spoken  by  the  Hebrews,  one  of  the  Semitic 
family  of  languages,.— Rabbinical  or  inoderti 
Hebrew,  tlie  language  used  by  the  Rabbins 
in  the  writings  they  have  composed.  Its 
basis  or  body  is  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic, 
with  various  alterations  in  the  words  of 
these  two  languages.  They  have  borrowed 
freely  from  the  Arabic,  and  the  rest  is  com- 
posed of  words  chiefly  from  the  Greek,  some 
from  the  Latin,  and  others  from  the  modern 
tongues. 

Hebrew  (he'bro),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  He- 
brews; as,  the  Hebrew  language  or  rites. 

Hebrewess  (he'bro-es),  n.  An  Israelitish 
\\oman. 

Hebrewist  (he'brb-ist),  n.  SameasHebraist. 
[Rare.] 

Hebrician  (he-bri'shan),  n.  One  skilled  in 
the  Hebrew  language. 

The  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verse,  as  the  meanest 
Hebrician  knoweth,  consists  of  uneven  feet. 

Peacharn. 

Hebridean,  Hebridian  (he-brid'e-an,  he- 

brid'i-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Hebrides, 
islands  lying  to  the  west  of  and  belonging 
to  Scotland. 

Hebridean,  Hebridian  (he-brid'e-an  he- 
brid'i-an),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  tlie 
Hebrides. 

Hecate  (hek'a-te),  n.    In  Greek  mythol.  (as 


Fice,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me.  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tQbe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      u.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  tey. 
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afterwards  in  Latin),  a  goddess  of  a  three- 
fold character  identified  sometimes  wiUi 
Selene  or  Luna,  sometimes  with  Artemis  or 
Diana,  sometimes  with  Proserpine,  in  later 
times  especially  regarded  as  a  goddess  of  the 
infernal  regions.  [In  one  instance  in  Milton, 
and  in  every  instance  except  one  in  Shak- 
spere,  the  rhythm  requires  the  pronuncia- 
tion to  be  hek'at.] 

Hecatomb  (he'ka-tom),  n.  [L.  hecatombe, 
Gr.  hclcatombe—helcaton,  a  hundi'ed,  and 
bans,  an  ox.]  1.  In  class,  antiq.  a  sacrifice 
of  a  hundred  oxen  or  beasts  of  the  same 
kind.— 2.  Any  great  sacrifice  of  victims;  any 
great  number  of  persons  or  animals  slaugh- 
tered. 

Slaughtered  hecatombs  around  them  bleed.  Dryden. 

Hecatompedon  (he-ka-tom'pe-don),  n.  [Gr. 
Iielcatoiiijjedos,  a  hundred  feet  long;  to  heka- 
toinpednn,  the  Parthenon — hekaton,  a  hun- 
dred, and  pons,  podos,  a  foot  ]  A  temple 
100  feet  in  length ;  particularly  applied  to 
the  temple  of  Minerva  or  Parthenon  at 
Athens. 

Hecatonstylon  (lie-ka-ton'stil-on),  n.  [Gr. 
Iiekaton,  a  hundred,  and  sti/los,  a  pillar,  a 
column.]  Inancient  arch,  abuilding  having 
a  hundred  columns. 

Hecll  (hefih),  interj.  An  exclamation  expres- 
sive of  the  heaviness  of  one's  work,  as  also 
of  surprise.  [Scotch.] 

Hecht  (hefih t),  uf.  [See  HiGHT.]  To  call; 
to  name;  to  promise;  to  prophesy;  to  offer; 
to  proffer.  [Scotch.] 

Heck  (hek),  n.   [A  form  of  hatch,  a  grating.  ] 

1.  A  rack  for  holding  fodder  for  cattle.  [Pro- 
vincial and  ScotchJ— 2.  A  contrivance  for 
catching  fish,  made  in  the  form  of  lattice- 
work or  a  grating:  as,  a  salmon  heck.  — 3.  In 
weaving,  an  apparatus  witli  beaded  eyes 
through  which  the  warp-threads  pass  from 
the  bobbins  to  the  warping-mill,  serving  to 
keep  the  threads  distinct  for  the  heddles. 
4.  A  door;  especially,  a  door  not  closely 
pannelled,  but  partly  of  lattice-work.  [Pro- 
vincial.]—5.  The  latch  of  a  door.  [Provin- 
cial.]— Living  at  heck  and  manger,  a  phrase 
applied  to  one  who  has  got  into  quarters 
where  everything  is  comfortable  and  abun- 
dant. [Scotch.] 

Heck  Qiek),  11.  The  bend  or  winding  of  a 
stream. 

Heckle  (hek'l),  v.t.  1.  To  dress,  as  flax  or 
hemp,  by  separating  the  finer  from  the 
coarser  parts  by  means  of  a  heckle ;  to 
hackle.— 2.  To  tease  or  vex,  as  by  sarcasms, 
reproaches,  questions,  or  the  like;  espe- 
cially, to  catechize  severely,  as  a  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  parliament. 

Heckle  (hek'l),  n.  An  apparatus  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
fibres  for  spinning.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  long  metallic  teeth,  through  which  the 
material  is  drawn  so  as  to  comb  the  fibres 
out  straight  and  fit  them  for  tlie  subsequent 
operations.  The  teeth  are  fixed  in  a  wooden 
or  metallic  base,  in  several  rows,  alternat- 
ing with  each  other  at  short  distances  apart. 

HecKLer  (hek'l-er),  n.  One  who  heckles  or 
uses  a  heckle.  _ 

Hectare  (liek'tar),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  Gr.  hekaton, 
a  hundred,  and  L.  area.]  A  French  measure 
containing  100  ares,  or  10,000  square  metres 
=2-471143  statute  acres;  a  square  hecto- 
metre. 

Hectic,  Hectical  (hek'tik,  hek'tik-al),  a. 
[Gr.  hektikos,  habitual,  hectic  or  consump- 
tive, from  hexis,  habit  of  body,  from  eclio, 
future  liexo,  to  have.]  1.  A  term  applied  to 
a  kind  of  fever  which  is  the  especial  accom- 
paniment of  consumption  and  debility,  oc- 
curring usually  at  an  advanced  stage.  — 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  affected  with  such  fever; 
consumptive ;  feverish,  literally  or  figura- 
tively; as,  a  hectic  patient.  'The  hectick 
heate  of  Oswald's  blood.'  Sir  W.  Davenant. 
'  The  busy  brain  of  a  lean  and  hectick  chy- 
mist.'  Sterne. 

Hectic  (hek'tik),  n.    A  hectic  fever.  'By 

wasting  Hectics  of  his  flesh  bereft.'  Sandtis. 
Hectically  ( hek'tik-al-li ),  adv.    In  a  hectic 

maimer;  constitutionally;  consumptively. 
Hectocotylized  (hek-to-kot'il-izd),  a. 

Clianged  into  a  bectocotylus,  as  an  arm  of 

certain  cuttle-fishes. 

Hectocotylus  Oiek-to-kot'il-us),  n.  [Gr,  hek- 
tos,  out  of,  and  kotyU,  a  small  cup.]  In 
biology,  the  metamorphosed  reproductive 
arm  of  certain  of  the  male  cuttle-fishes,  as 
the  argonaut,  which  becomes  detached  and 
is  deposited  within  the  mantle  cavity  of  the 
female  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
sperm-cells  to  her. 


Hectogram,  Hectogramme  (hek'to-gram), 

n.  [Fr.  hectogramme,  from  Gr.  hekaton,  a 
hundred,  and  gramma,  a  gramme.]  In  the 
French  system  of  weights  and  measures,  a 
weight  containing  100  grammes,  or  3  ounces 
8  ■4383  drams  avoirdupois. 

Hectolitre  (hek'to-le-ter),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr. 
hekaton,  a  hundred,  and  litra,  a  pound.  See 
Litre.]  a  French  measure  of  capacity  for 
liquids,  containing  100  litres:  equal  to  t'sth 
of  a  cubic  metre,  or  22  0096(i8  imperial 
gallons.  As  a  dry  measure  it  was  called  a 
seticr,  and  contained  10  decalitres  or  bushels 
(6oissea«x),  or  about  2,=  _Winchester  bushels. 

Hectometre  (hek'to-ma-ter),  ?i.  [Fr. ,  from 
Gr.  hekaton,  a  hundred,  and  metron,  mea- 
sure.] A  French  measure  containing  100 
metres,  and  equivalent  to  109-3633  yards. 

Hector  (hek'ter),  n.  [From  Hector,  the  son 
of  Priam,  a  brave  Trojan  warrior.]  1.  A 
bully;  a  blustering,  turbulent,  noisy  fellow. 

Tliose  usurping  hectors  who  pretend  to  honour 
witliout  religion,  tliinlc  tlie  charge  of  a  lie  a  blot  not 
to  be  washed  out  but  by  blood.  South. 

2.  One  who  teases  or  vexes. 
Hector  (hek'ter),  v.  t.    1.  To  treat  with  inso- 
lence; to  threaten;  to  bully. 

She's  a  drudge  when  hectored  by  the  brave.  Dryden. 
2.  To  tease;  to  vex;  to  torment  by  words. 
'Hectoring  his  servants.'  Arbuthnot. 
Hector  (hek'ter),  v.i.    To  play  the  bully;  to 
bluster;  to  be  turbulent  or  insolent. 

Don  Carlos  m.^de  her  chief  director, 

That  she  might  o'er  the  servants  hector  Swift. 

Hectorian  (hek-to'ri-an),  a.  Relating  to  or 
like  Hector  of  Troy. 

Hectorism  (hek'ter-izm),  n.  The  disposi- 
tion or  practice  of  a  hector  or  bully.  [Rare.  ] 

Hectorly  (hek'ter-li),  a.  Resembling  a  hec- 
tor ;  blustering ;  insolent.  '  Hectm'ly  pro- 
faneness.'  Barrow. 

Hectostere  (hek-to-star),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  Gr. 
hekaton,  a  hundred,  and  stereos,  solid.]  A 
French  measure  of  solidity,  containing  100 
cubic  metres,  and  equivalent  to  3531-66 
English  cubic  feet. 

Hed,t  n.    Head.  Cliaitcer. 

Hedde.    For  Hidde  (Hidden).  Chancer. 

Heddle  (Iied'l),  n.  [A  form  of  heald;  comp. 
wurld  in  O.E.  and  Pro  v.  E.  and  Sc.  wordle, 
field,  North  of  Scotland,  sometimes  feedle.] 
In  weaving,  one  of  the  parallel  double 
threads  which  are  arranged  in  sets,  and, 
with  tlifiir  mounting,  compose  the  harness 
for  raising  the  warp  threads  to  form  the 
shed  and  allow  the  shuttle  to  pass ;  a  heald. 
Each  heddle  has  a  loop  or  eye  in  its  centre, 
through  which  a  warp  thread  passes. 

Heddle  {\ieA'\),  v.t.  In  weaving,  to  draw 
through  the  heddle-eyes  of  a  weaver's  har- 
ness, as  the  warp-threads. 

Heddle-eye  (hed'l-i),  n.  The  eye  or  loop 
formed  in  the  heddle,  through  which  the 
warp-thread  is  passed. 

Hedenbergite  (he-den-berg'it),  n.  [After 
Hedenberg,  who  first  analyzed  it.  ]  A  variety 
of  pyroxene,  a  bisilicate  of  lime  and  iron, 
occurring  in  crystals,  and  in  masses  com- 
posed of  shining  plates,  which  break  into 
rhombic  fragments.  It  is  of  a  black  or 
blackish-green  colour,  and  is  found  at  Tuna- 
berg  in  Sweden,  and  at  Lotala  in  Finland. 

Hedeoma  (he-de'o-ma),  n.  [From  Gr.  hedys, 
hedeos,  sweet.]  A  North  American  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Labiatoe,  consisting  of  low 
fragrant  annuals  with  small  leaves  and  loose 
axillary  clusters  of  small  bluish  flowers, 
often  forming  terminal  leafy  racemes.  H. 
pulegioides  (the  American  pennyroyal)  is 
highly  reputed  as  an  emmenagogue. 

Hedera  (he'de-ra),  n.  [L.,  ivy.]  A  small 
genus  of  Araliacese,  containing  only  two 
species,  one  a  native  of  Australin,  the  other, 
//.  Helix,  being  the  common  ivy  which  is 
so  familiar  to  every  one.    See  Ivy. 

Hederaceae  (he-der-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  nat.  order  Araliacese. 

Hederaceous  (he-der-a'she-us),  a.  [L.  heder- 
aceus,  from  hedera,  ivy.]  Pertaining  to, 
resembling,  or  producing  ivy. 

Hederal  (lie'der-al),  a.  Composed  of  or  per- 
taining to  ivy. 

Hederiferous(he-der-if'er-us),  a.  [L.  hedera, 
ivy,  and/eco,  to  bear.]   Producing  i-vy. 

Hederine  Gie'dSr-in),  n.  An  alkaloid,  said 
to  exist  in  the  seeds  of  the  connnon  ivy. 

Hederose  (he'der-6s),  a.  Pertaining  to  ivy; 
full  of  ivy. 

Hedge(hej),n.  [A..fiax.hegge,hege,hcege, haga, 
a  hedge,  fence,  iuclosure;  comp.  Icel.  hagi,  a 
pasture,  properly  an  inclosed  field;  D.  haag, 
a  hedge  (whence  t\ieHague);  G.  hag,  a  bush, 
thicket,  incl(isure,  hedge  ;  hecke,  a  thicket, 
a  quickset  hedge.  Comp.  also  E.  haw-thorn. 


that  Is  hedge-thorn,  hay,  in  place-names, 
Hayes  or  the  Hayes,  haw-haw,  a  sunk 
fence,  and  also  haugh.]  A  fence  formed  by 
bushes  or  small  trees  growing  close  toge- 
ther, such  as  thorn-bushes  or  beeches  ;  any 
kind  of  shrubbery,  as  evergreens,  planted  in 
a  line,  whether  intended  as  a  fence  or  not. 
Hedge,  prefixed  to  another  word,  or  in  com- 
position, often  denotes  something  mean, 
low,  rustic,  asa/icd^e-priest,  a/icdf/e-school. 
Hedge  (hej),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hedged;  ppr. 
hedging.  1.  To  inclose  or  fence  with  a 
hedge  ;  to  separate  by  a  hedge;  as,  to  hedge 
a  field  or  garden. —2.  To  obstruct  with  a 
hedge  or  barrier;  to  stop  by  any  means. 

I  will  hedge  up  thy  way  with  thorns.      Hos.  ii.  6. 

3.  To  surround  for  defence;  to  fortify;  to 
guard ;  to  protect ;  to  hem  in. 

England  hedged  in  with  the  main.  Shak. 

4.  To  surround  so  as  to  prevent  escape. 

That  is  a  law  to  hedge  in  tlie  cuclcow.  Locke. 

5.  t  To  proceed  along,  as  a  road,  behind,  or 
as  if  behind,  the  hedges,  so  as  to  escape 
observation ;  to  creep  along  or  pursue 
stealthily. 

The  king  in  this  perceives  him,  how  he  coasts 
And  hedges  his  own  way.  Shak. 

— To  hedge  a  bet,  to  bet  upon  both  sides, 
that  is,  after  having  betted  on  one  side,  to 
bet  also  on  the  other  side,  thus  guarding 
one's  self  against  great  loss,  whatever  may 
be  the  result. 

Ten  to  one  I  lose  my  match  with  Lord  Chokejade 
by  not  riding  myself,  and  I  shall  liave  no  opportunity 
to  hedge  vty  bets  neither.  Coltnan. 

Hedge  (hej),  v.i.  l.  To  hide,  as  in  a  hedge; 
to  hide;  to  skulk. 

I  myself  sometimes  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  neces- 
sity, am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch. 

Shak. 

2.  To  leave  a  road  and  walk  behind  the 
hedges  of  it;  to  proceed  stealthily;  to  wander 
from  the  most  direct  course.  Shak. — 3.  In 
betting,  to  protect  one's  self  from  loss  by 
cross-bets. 

Hedge  (hej),  v.i.  [Comipted  for  ed^e.]  To 
foi'ce  one's  self  in,  as  into  a  place  already 
full.  [Rare.] 

-\Vhen  I  was  hasty,  thou  delay'dst  me  lon.ger: 

I  pr'ythee.  let  me  hedge  one  moment  more 

Into  thy  promise :  for  thy  life  preserved.  Dryden. 

Hedge  (hej),  v.t.  To  force  or  thrust  in,  as 
into  a  place  already  full. 

when  you  are  sent  on  an  errand,  be  sure  to  hedge 
in  some  business  of  your  own.  S-wift. 

Hedge-accentor  (hej'ak-sent-er),  n.  Same 
as  Hedge-sparrow. 

Hedge-bill,  Hedging-bill  (hej'bil,  hej'ing- 

bil),  n.    A  cutting  hook  used  in  dressing 

hedges ;  a  bill-hook  (which  see). 
Hedge-bird  (hej'berd),  11.  A  bird  that  seeks 

food  and  slielter  in  hedges. 
Hedge-born  (hej'born),  a.    Of  low  birth;  as 

if  liorn  in  the  woods ;  outlandish  ;  rustic ; 

obscure.  'Quite  degraded,  like  a  hedge-born 

swain.'  Shak. 

Hedge-bote  Oiej'bot),  n.  In  lain,  the  right 
of  a  tenant  to  cut  wood  on  the  farm  or  land 
for  repairing  hedges. 

Hedge-cliafer  (hej'chaf-er),  n.  A  cook- 
chafer. 

Hedge-creeper  (liejlcrep-er),  n.  One  who 
skulks  under  lietlges  for  bad  purposes. 

Hedge-fumitory  (hej'fu-mi-to-ri),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Fumaria.  Ainsworth. 

Hedge-garlic  (hej'gilr-lik),  n.  A  plant,  Allia- 
ria  ojficinalis,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Cruciferre,  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  smell 
of  its  leaves. 

Hedgehog  (hej'hog),  n.  1.  A  genus  of  in- 
sectivorous quadrupeds  (Erinaceus),  the 


Hedgehog  {Erinaceics  europizus). 

type  of  the  family  Erinaceidic.  The  com- 
mon hedgehog  (i?.  europcevs)  has  round 
ears  and  crested  nostrils;  the  body  is  about 
9  inches  long,  the  upper  part  covered  with 
prickles  or  spines,  and  the  under  part  with 


ch,  c/iain;     Ch,  Sc.  loc/t;     g,  go;  j,job; 


u,  Fr.  to?i;     ng,  sing;     in,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wis;    wh,  whig;  zh,  azui-e.— See  Key. 
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hair.  When  attacked,  the  liedgehog  erects 
its  prickles  and  rolls  itself  into  a  round 
form,  which  presents  the  points  of  the 
prickles  on  all  sides  to  an  assailant.  There 
are  various  other  species  found  in  different 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.— Sometimes  as  a 
term  of  reproach  applied  to  a  person. 

Didst  thou  not  kill  this  king? — I  grant  ye. — 
Dost  grant  me,  hed^e-hog  ^  Shak. 

1.  The  popular  name  for  the  plant  Medicago 
intertexta,  the  seeds  of  which  are  shaped 
like  a  snail,  downy,  and  armed  with  a  few 
short  spines.— 3.  (a)  A  popular  name  for  the 
fish  Diodon  hystrix,  or  sea-hedgehog.  See 
DioDON.  (6)  An  eohinoderm  of  the  genus 
Echinus;  a  sea-urchin.  See  Echinus.— 4  A 
kind  of  dredging-machine  consisting  of  a 
series  of  spades  fixed  to  the  periphery  of  a 
cylinder,  and  used  for  loosening  mud,  silt, 
etc.,  so  that  it  may  be  carried  off  by  the 
current. 

Hedgehog-plant  (hej'hog-plant),  n.  Same 

as  Ucdijeliuij,  2. 

Hedgehog-thistle  ( hej ' hog- this -1),  n.  A 

plant,  the  cactus. 

Hedge-hyssop  (hej'his-sop),  n.  A  plant, 
Gratiola  nlficiimlis.    See  Gratiola. 

Hedge-knife  (hej'nif),  n.  An  instrument 
for  trimniing  hedges. 

Hedgeless  (iiej'Ies),  a.    Having  no  hedge. 

Hedge-marriage  (hej'ma-iij),  n.  A  secret 
or  clandestine  marriage ;  an  irregular  mar- 
riage performed  by  a  hedge-parson  or 
hedge-priest. 

Hedge-mustard  (hej'mus-tSnl),  n.  Sisym- 
brium officinale,  a  plant  of  the  nat.  order 
Crucifer'oe.  It  has  runcinate  leaves  and  very 
small  yellow  flowers,  and  is  of  very  upright 
habit.  It  grows  among  rubbish  and  hy 
roads  and  hedges,  and  was  formerly  much 
used  in  medicine  for  its  expectorant  and 
diuretic  qualities. 

Hedge-nettle  (hej'net-1),  n.  A  plant,  Stachys 
sylvatica.  whose  flowers  grow  in  spikes,  and 
the  species  of  which  are  chiefly  strong-smell- 
ing weeds. 

Hedge-note  (hej'not),  n.  A  term  of  oon- 
temjjt  for  low  writing. 

They  left  these  /lei/j^e-Ho^es  for  another  sort  of  poem. 

Hedge-parsley  (hej'piirs-li),  n.  The  popular 
name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Torilis  (which 
see). 

Hedge -parson  Oiej'par-sn),  n.  A  poor, 
mean,  or  illiterate  parson. 

Hedgepig  (Iiej'pig'),  ?i.    A  young  hedgehog. 

Hedge-press  (hej'pres),  n.  A  printing-press 
at  wliich  literature  of  a  low,  mean  descrip- 
tion is  printed. 

A  person,  who,  by  his  style  and  literature,  seems 
to  have  been  the  corrector  of  a  hcd}^e-press  in  Little 
Britain,  proceeded  gradually  to  an  author.  Swift. 

Hedge-priest  (I'sj'prest),  n.  A  poor  mean 
priest. 

There  are  five  in  the  first  shew ;  the  pedant,  the 
braggart,  the  hedge-priest,  the  fool,  and  the  boy. 

Shak. 

Hedger  (hej'er),  n.  One  who  makes  or  re- 
pairs hedges. 

Hedge-rhyme  (hej'rim),  n.  Vulgar  doggerel 
rhyme. 

Hedgerow  (hej'ro),  n.  A  row  or  series  of 
shrubs  or  trees  planted  for  inclosure,  or 
separation  of  fields.  '  Hedgerows  of  myrtle. ' 
Berkeley. 

Hedge-school  (hej'skol),  n.  A  school  for- 
merly kept  lieside  a  hedge,  or  in  the  open  air, 
in  Ireland  ;  a  poor  mean  school. 

Hedge-scissors  (hej'siz-ers),  n.  pi.  A  large 
crooked  kind  of  scissors  for  trimming 
hedges. 

Hedge-sparrow  (I'ei'spa-ro),  n.  A  British 
bird  of  the  genus  Accentor  {A.  modularis), 
frequenting  hedges.  It  is  scarcely  so  large 
as  the  house-sparrow,  and  resembles  it  in 
colour,  but  in  little  more,  belonging  to  a 
different  genus  and  family. 

Hedge-Stake  (hej'stak),  n.  A  stake  to  sup- 
port a  hetlge. 

Hedge-warbler  (hej'war-bl-6r),  n.  Same  as 

Hedge-sparrow. 
Hedge-writer  (hej'rit-er),  n.  A  Grub-street 

writer  or  low  author.  Swift. 
Hedging-bill  (liej'ing-bil),  n.    See  Hedge- 

BILL, 

Hedging-glove  (hej'ing-glnv),  n.  A  strong 
leather  glove  worn  to  protect  the  hand  in 
trimming  hedges. 

Hedonic(he-don'ik),  a.  [Gr.  hedonilcos,  from 
hedniie,  pleasure  ]  Pertaining  to  pleasure; 
pursuing,  or  placing  the  chief  good  in,  sen- 
sual pleasure ;  as,  the  hedonic  sect. 

Hedonism  (he'dou-izm),  n.  The  doctrine 
that  the  chief  good  of  man  lies  in  the  pursuit 


of  pleasure,  maintained  by  Aristippus  and 
the  Cyrenaic  school. 

Hedonist  (he'don-ist),  n.  One  who  professed 
hedonism ;  one  of  the  hedonic  or  Cyrenaic 
sect  or  school. 

Hedyphane(he'di-fan),  n.  (Gr.  hedys,  sweet, 
and  phaiiid,  to  show.]  A  white  or  grayish 
mineral,  of  an  adamantine  lustre,  consisting 
of  oxide  of  lead  and  lime,  with  arsenic  and 
some  chlorine.  It  is  a  variety  of  mimetite, 
part  of  tlie  lead  being  replaced  by  lime. 

Hedysarum  (he-dis'a-rum),  n.  [Gr.  hedys- 
aroii,  from  hsdys.  sweet.]  A  genus  of  per- 
ennial leguminous  shrubby  herbs,  with  un- 
equally pinnate  leaves  and  pedunculate 
axillary  racemes  of  purple,  white,  or  yellow- 
ish flowers.  There  are  about  fifty  species, 
natives  of  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  tem- 
perate Asia,  and  North  America. 

Hee  balou  (he  ba-lb'),  inter}.  Words  used 
to  sooth  a  child.  Burns. 

Heed  (hed),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  Mdan,  to  heed, 
from  hod,  care  (like/ec((  and  food,  lieat  and 
hot,  etc.);  comp.  D.  hoedcii,  G.  hiiten,  to  look 
after,  to  guard,  to  watch.  See  HoOD.]  To 
mind ;  to  regard  with  care ;  to  take  notice 
of;  to  attend  to;  to  observe. 

With  pleasure  Ar^us  the  musician  heeds.  Dryden, 

Sometimes  apparently  intransitive,  but 
really  transitive. 

Nor  heeds  that  some  fell  beast,  who  thirsts  for  blood. 
Or  the  rude  foot,  may  crush  the  future  brood. 

IVarlon. 

Heed  (hed),  n.  1.  Care;  attention;  notice; 
observation ;  regard :  usually  with  give  or 
take. 

With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning.  Milton. 

Amasa  took  no  heed  to  the  sword  that  was  in  Joab's 
hand.  2  Sam.  xx.  10. 

Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed 
to  the  things  which  we  have  heard.        Heb.  ii.  i. 

2.  A  look  or  expression  indicating  care,  grave 
thought,  or  seriousness. 

He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind;  a  heed 
Was  in  his  countenance.  S/iak. 

Heedful  (Iied'ful),  a.  Full  of  heed;  attentive; 
watchful;  cautious;  circumspect;  wary. 

Give  him  heedful  note. 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face.  Shak. 

HeedfuUy  (hed'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  heedful 
manner  ;  cautiously  ;  attentively  ;  watch- 
fully. 

needfulness  (lied'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  heedful;  attention;  caution; 
wariness;  circumspection. 

Heedilyt  (hed'i-li),  adv.  Heedfully. 

Heediness  t  (hed'i-nes),  n.  Attention;  cau- 
tion. 

By  God's  grace,  and  her  good  heedinesse 
She  was  preserved  from  their  traytrous  traine. 

Speuser. 

Heedless  (liedles),  a.    Without  heed ;  in- 
attentive; careless;  thoughtless;  regardless; 
unobserving.  'O  negligent  and  heedless  dis- 
cipline ! '  Shale. 
The  heedless  lover  does  not  know 
Whose  eyes  they  are  that  wound  him  so.  U'aller. 

Heedlessly  (lied'Ies-li),  adv.  In  a  heedless 
manner  ;  carelessly ;  negligently ;  inatten- 
tively. 

Our  women  run  on  so  heedlessly  in  the  fashion. 

Taller. 

Heedlessness  (hed'les-nes),  re.  State  or 
cliaracter  of  being  heedless  ;  inattention  ; 
carelessness;  thoughtlessness. 

Heedy  t  (hed'i),  a.  Heedful;  careful;  cau- 
tious. 

The  watch-tower  is  not  unfurnished  with  heedy  eyes. 

Bp.  Hull. 

Heehaw  (he'ha),  v.i.  [Imitative  of  the  bray 
of  the  ass.]  To  bray,  as  an  ass;  hence,  to 
act  like  an  ass ;  to  make  an  ass  or  fool  of 
one's  self. 

Suppose  thou  art  making  an  ass  of  thyself,  young 
Harry  Warrington,  of  Virginia  I  are  there  not  people 
in  England  who  heehaw  too?  Thackeray. 

Heel  (hel),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Ml;  Icel.  hoell,  D. 
hiel,  the  heel.  Probably  represents  L.  calx, 
the  heel.]  1.  The  hintier  part  of  the  foot, 
in  man  or  quadrupeds:  sometimes  used  for 
the  whole  foot,  particularly  of  a  quadruped. 

The  stag  recalls  his  strength,  his  speed. 
His  winged  heels.  Denham. 
2.  The  hinder  part  of  a  covering  for  the  foot, 
as  of  a  shoe,  stocking,  sock. — 3  Something 
shaped,  or  considered  as  shaped,  like  the 
human  heel;  a  protulierance  or  knob.— 

4.  The  application  of  the  heel  to  a  horse's 
side  in  riding,  especially  the  spurred  heel; 
as,  the  horse  understands  the  heel  well. — 

5.  Anything  that  occupies  a  position  corre- 
sponding to  the  heel;  the  lower  backmost 
part  of  anything,  or  that  part  upon  which 
it  rests;  as,  the  after-end  of  a  ship's  keel; 


the  lower  end  of  a  mast,  a  boom,  a  bowsprit, 
a  stern-post,  a  rafter,  a  tool,  and  the  like.— 
0.  In  arch,  a  workman's  name  for  a  cyma 
reversa.  — 7.  The  latter  or  concluding  part 
of  anything;  a  part  left  over;  the  end;  the 
remainder;  as,  the  heel  of  a  parliamentary 
session;  the  heel  of  a  loaf.  —  Vo  be  at  the 
heels,  to  pursue  closely;  to  follow  hard;  also, 
to  attend  closely. 

Hungry  want  is  at  ?fty  heels.  Otway. 

— To  be  down  at  heel,  to  have  on  shoes  the 
quarters  of  which  are  not  pulled  up ;  to  be 
slipshod;  hence,  to  be  in  decayed  circum- 
stances.— To  be  out  at  heels,  to  have  on 
stockings  that  are  worn  out  at  the  heels; 
hence,  to  be  in  decayed  circumstances: 
equivalent  to  the  phrase,  to  be  out  at  elbows. 
— To  cool  the  heels,  to  be  made  to  wait,  espe- 
cially when  making  a  call  upon  a  great  man. 
—To  go  heels  overhead,  to  turn  one's  self 
over  so  as  to  bring  one's  heels  uppermost; 
hence,  to  move  in  a  hasty,  inconsiderate, 
or  rash  manner. — To  have  the  heels  of,  to 
outrun. — To  lay  by  the  heels,  to  fetter;  to 
shackle;  to  confine. 

If  the  king  blame  me  for't,  I'U  lay  ye  all 
By  th'  heels.  Shak. 

—To  show  the  heels,  to  flee;  to  run  from.— 
To  take  to  the  heels,  to  flee;  to  betake  to 
Right.— Neck  and  heels,  the  whole  length 
of  the  body. — Heels  o'er  gowdy,  heels  over 
head.  [Scotch.] 

Soon  heels  o'er g07vdy,  in  he  gangs.  Burns. 

Heel  (liel),  v.t.  1.  To  perform  by  the  use  of 
the  heels,  as  a  dance. 

I  cannot  sing 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk.  Shak. 

2.  To  arm  with  a  gaff  or  spur,  as  a  cock. — 
:3.  To  add  a  heel  to;  as,  to  heel  a  shoe. 
Heel  (hel),  v.i.  [From  the  noun  (which  see); 
and  comp.  D.  hielen,  to  heel,  Sw.  hdlla,  to 
tilt.  ]  To  incline  or  cant  over  from  a  vertical 
position,  as  a  ship;  as,  the  ship  heels  a-port, 
a-starboard,  or  over. 

Heel  (hel),  n.  The  act  of  inclining  or  cant- 
ing from  a  vertical  position ;  a  cant;  as,  the 
sliip  gave  a  heel  to  port. 

Heeler  (hel'er),  n.  A  cock  that  strikes  well 
with  his  heels. 

Heel-knee  (liel'ne),  n.  Naut.  the  knee  con- 
necting tlie  keel  with  the  stern-post. 

Heel-piece  (liel'pes),  n.  l.  Armour  for  the 
heels.— 2.  A  piece  of  leather  on  the  heel  of 
a  shoe.— 3.  The  end;  the  conclusion.  'Just 
at  the  heel-piece  of  his  book.'  Lloyd. 

Heel-piece  (hel'pes),  v.t.  To  put  a  heel- 
piece upon.  ' Heel-piecing  &\\oes,.'  Ar- 
bufhnot. 

Heel-post  (hel'post),  n.  1.  The  outer  post 
in  the  stall  partition  of  a  stable.— 2.  iVct?*;. 
the  post  which  supports,  at  tlie  outer  end, 
the  propelling  screw  of  a  steam-vessel. 

Heel-rope  (hel'rop),  n.  Naut.  a  rope  applied 
through  the  heel  of  anything,  particularly 
that  which  is  rove  through  a  sheave  at  the 
heel  of  the  jib-boom,  or  of  the  bowsprit,  for 
the  purpose  of  hauling  it  out. 

Heel-tap  (hel'tap),  n.  1.  A  small  piece  of 
leather  for  the  heel  of  a  shoe  or  boot.  — 
2.  The  small  portion  of  liquor  that  is  left 
in  a  glass  when  the  main  portion  has 
been  drunk. — No  heel-taps!  a  demand  by 
a  host  to  his  guests  to  empty  their  glasses 
to  the  bottom. 

Bottle  stands — pass  it  round — way  of  the  sun — 
through  the  button  hole~«f  heel-taps.  Dickens. 

Heel-tap  (hel'tap),  v.t.  To  add  a  piece  of 
leather  to  the  heel  of,  as  a  shoe  or  boot. 

Heel-tip  (hel'tip),  n.  An  iron  plate  or  pro- 
tection for  the  heels  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Heel-tool  (hel'tbl),  n.  In  turning,  a  tool 
with  an  acute  cutting  edge  and  an  angular 
base  or  heel,  used  by  metal-turners  for 
roughing  out  a  piece  of  iron,  or  turning  it 
to  somewhat  near  the  intended  size. 

Heen  (hen),  n.   In  China,  a  city  of  the  third 

Heer  (her),  n.    The  length  of  two  cuts  or 

leas  of  linen  or  woollen  thread. 
Heeze,  Heise  (hez),  v.t.    [A  form  of  hoii-e, 

hoist.  ]   To  move  or  raise  a  little,  as  a  heavy 

body. 

Heeze,  Heise  O'ez),  n.   The  act  of  liftmg 
up;  furtherance:  a  lift.  [Scotch.] 
Heft  (heft),  n.   [From  heave,  to  lift.]  1.  The 
act  of  heaving  or  throwing  up;  violent 
strain  or  exertion ;  effort. 

He  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides. 

With  violent  h.fls.  Shak 

2.  Weight;  heaviness.  'To  judge  by  the 
Ticft  or  weight.'  Holloway.  [Provincial  Eng- 
lish; Colloq.  United  States.  ]-3.  The  greater 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met.  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     u.  Sc.  nbitne:    y.  Sc.  ley. 
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partof anything;  thebulk.  [Colloq.  United 
States.] 

Heft  (heft),  «.«.    [Local.]   1.  To  lift  up ;  to 
heave  up. — 2.To  try  the  weight  of  by  raising. 
Heft  (heft),  n.    [See  HAFT.]    A  liandle;  a 
liaft.    [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 
Heft,  Hefte  (heft).   Old  past  tense  and  past 
participle  of  heave. 

Inflamed  with  wrath,  his  raging  blade  he  he/U-. 

Spenstr. 

Heft  (heft),  v.t.  [Icel.  heftha,  to  acquire  by 
occupancy  or  possession,  hefth,  acquisition 
by  lapse  of  time.  ]  To  familiarize  witli  a 
place  or  employment;  to  attach  or  cause  to 
become  attached  by  long  usage.    [Scotch  ] 

Mabter  Darsie,  it  may  be  as  well  that  Alan  and  yon 
do  not  meet  till  he  is  hefted,  as  it  were,  to  his  new 
calling.  Sir  IF.  Scott. 

Heft  (heft),  v.i.    To  dwell.  [Scotch.] 

Linsh^rt,  gin  my  h.ime  ye  speir, 

Wliere  I  hae  luft  near  fifty  year.  Skintter. 

Heft  (heft),  n.  A  dwelling;  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. [Scotch.] 

Hegelian  (he-ge'li-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Hegel  or  his  system  of  philosopliy. 

Hegelian  (lie-ge'li-an),  n.  One  wlio  accepts 
tile  philosophical  opinions  of  Hegel. 

Hegelianism,  Hegelism  ( he  -  ge '  li  -  an  -  izm, 
he'gel-izm),  /(.  Tlie  system  of  philosopliy 
propounded  by  Hegel. 

Hegemonic,  Hegemonical  (hej-e-mon'ik, 
liej-e-mou'ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  hegemoiiikos,  fit 
to  lead.  See  Hegemony.  ]  Ruling ;  pre- 
dominant; principal. 

Hegemony  l  hej'e-mo-ni  or  he-jem'o-ni), 
n.  [Gr.  hegemonia,  from  hegemon,  guide, 
leader,  from  hegeoniai,  to  lead.  ]  Pre- 
dominance ;  preponderance  ;  leadership  : 
usually  applied  to  the  relation  of  one  state 
to  another  or  to  otliers.  '  Tlie  first  efforts 
of  Prussia  to  attain  the  hegemony  of  Ger- 
many.' Edin.  Rev. 

HeggeSjt  n.  pi.   Hedges.  Chaucer. 

Hegira  (hej'i-ra),  n.  [Ar.  hidjrah,  depar- 
ture, from  hadjara,  to  remove,  to  desert 
one's  country  or  friends.  ]  The  flight  of 
Mohammed  from  Mecca,  13th  September, 
622  A.D.,  afterwards  adopted  as  the  name 
of  the  era  from  which  the  llohammedans 
reckon  their  time,  beginning  16th  July,  622; 
hence,  any  similar  fliglit. 

Heifer  (bef'^r),  n.  [A.  Sax.  heitfre,  hedh- 
fure,  hed/ore,  from  hedh,  high,  or  (accord- 
ing to  Dr.  R.  Morris)  from  hea,  a  pen  or 
stall,  and /ore,  a  cow;  allied  to  A.  .Sa.x.  fed.r. 
a  bull  or  ox  ;  comp.  farrow.]  A  young  cow. 

Heigh  (111),  iiiterj.  An  exclamation  used  in 
encouraging. 

Heigh,  my  hearts,  cheerly,  cheerly,  my  hearts.  Shak. 
Heigll-llO  !  (hi'ho).  An  exclamation  usually 
expressing  some  degree  of  languor  or  un- 
easiness. Dryden  in  tlie  foUowiug  jjassage 
uses  it  to  express  exultation : — 

We'll  toss  off  our  ale  till  we  cannot  stand. 
And  heigh-ho  for  the  honour  of  old  England. 

Height  (bit),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hedhtho,  hyhtho, 
from  Iiedh,  high.  See  High.  The  dirticulty 
of  pronouncing  guttural  h  and  th  togetlier 
caused  the  latter  to  become  t]  1.  The  con- 
dition of  being  liigh;  elevated  position;  ele- 
vation; eminence 

Unto  what  pit  thou  seest 
From  what  height  fallen.  A/ilton. 

2.  The  distance  wliicli  anytliing  rises  above 
its  foot,  basis,  or  foundation,  or  above  the 
earth ;  tiie  distance  by  whicli  one  oljject 
rises  above  another ;  altitude ;  as,  tlie 
height  of  a  tower  or  steeple. — 3.t  Degree 
of  latitude  either  north  or  south. 

Guinea  lieth  to  tlie  north  sea,  in  the  same  height  as 
Peru  to  the  south.  Abp.  Abbot. 

4.  That  whicli  is  high;  an  elevated  partof 
anytliing ;  an  eminence ;  a  summit ;  a  hill 
or  mountain.    'Alpine  heights.'  Dryden. 

5.  Elevation  or  pre-eminence  among  otlier 
persons,  as  in  society,  ranlc,  or  ofBce;  eleva- 
tion in  excellence  of  any  kind,  as  in  virtue, 
learning,  arts,  and  the  like. 

By  him  that  raised  me  to  this  careful  height.  Shak. 

6.  Elevation  or  dignity,  as  of  a  literary  suli- 
ject,  sentiment,  expression,  or  the  lilve. 

That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 

I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  Milton. 

7.  Extent;  degree;  stage  in  progress  or  ad- 
vancement: the  height,  tlie  utmost  degree 
in  extent  or  violence ;  as,  I  never  saw  a 
man  go  to  such  a  height  of  folly;  the 
height  of  a  fever,  of  passion,  of  madness, 
of  folly,  of  happiness,  of  good  breeding. 
My  grief  was  at  the  iteight  before  thou  camest.  Shak. 

Social  duties  are  carried  to  greater  heights  and 
enforced  with  stronger  motives  by  the  principles  of 
our  religion.  Addison. 

Sometimes  written  Highth. 


Heighten  (hit'n),  v.t.  l.  To  make  high;  to 
raise  liiglier;  to  elevate. 

Heightened  in  their  thoughts  beyond 
All  doubt  of  victory.  Milton. 

2.  To  increase ;  to  augment ;  to  intensify ; 
lience,  sometimes  to  improve,  sometimes 
to  aggravate ;  as,  to  heighten  virtue ;  to 
heighten  the  beauties  of  description  or  of 
poetry. 

Foreign  states  have  endeavoured  to  heighten  our 
confusion.  Addison. 

3.  To  set  off  to  advantage  by  means  of  con- 
trast ;  to  add  a  foil  to ;  to  make  brighter, 
more  intense,  more  pronounced,  or  more 
prominent. 

O  fair  undress,  best  dress!  it  checks  no  vein, 
But  every  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns. 
And  heightens  ease  with  grace.  ThovisoJi. 

Heightener  (hit'n-Sr),  n.  One  who  or  tliat 
which  lieightens. 

Heighth,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  Height. 

Heimia  (hi'mi-a),  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Lythraceje,  remarkable  for  their 
yellow  flowers,  distinguishing  them  from 
the  other  plants  of  this  nat.  order,  among 
which  blue  or  purple  is  the  prevailing 
colour.  The  two  known  species—//,  salici- 
folia,  called  by  tlie  Mexicans  hancliinol, 
and  U.  grandijlora  —  are  botli  smooth, 
erect,  bushy  slirubs,  the  former  common 
to  Texas,  Mexico,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
latter  confined  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

Heinous  (ha'nus),  a.  [Fr.  hainetix,  from 
haiiie,  malice,  hate,  from  ha'ir,  0.  Fr. 
hadir,  to  hate,  from  Tent.  verb  =  E.  to 
hate.  ]  Hateful ;  odious  ;  hence,  great ; 
enormous;  aggravated;  as,  a  heinous  sin 
or  crime. 

How  heinous  had  the  fact  been,  how  deserving 
Of  blame.  Milton. 

Syn.  Enormous,  excessive, aggravated, great, 
monstrous,  Hagrant,  flagitious,  atrocious. 

Heinously  (lia'uus-li),  adv.  In  a  hateful 
manner;  liatef  ully ;  abominably;  enormously. 

Heinousness  (liii'nus-nes),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  heinous ;  odious- 
ness;  enormity;  as,  the  heinousness  of  theft 
or  robbery  or  of  any  crime. 

Heir  (ar),  n.  [0.  Fr.  heir,  L.  hceres,  an 
heir.  ]  1.  One  who  succeeds  or  is  to  succeed 
anotlier  in  the  possession  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  by  descent;  one 
on  whom  tlie  law  casts  an  estate  of  inheri- 
tance by  tlie  death  of  the  ancestor  or  former 
possessor;  one  in  whom  the  title  to  an 
estate  of  inlieritance  is  vested  by  tlie  opera- 
tion of  law  on  the  death  of  a  former  owner; 
an  inheritor. 

Lo,  one  born  in  my  house  is  my  heir.  Gen.  xv.  3. 

What  lady  is  that  same? 
The  heir  of  Alenijon,  Rosaline  her  name.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  inherits  or  takes  anything  from 
an  ancestor;  one  who  receives  any  endow- 
ment from  an  ancestor ;  as,  the  son  is  often 
heir  to  the  disease  or  to  the  miseries  of  the 
father.  '  Heir  to  an  honourable  name.' 
Macaulay. — 3.  Tliat  which  is  procreated  or 
begotten;  a  cliild. 

If  the  first  heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed  I 
shall  be  sorry  it  had  so  noble  a  godfather.  Shak. 

—Heir  apparent,  one  whose  right  of  inherit- 
ance is  indefeasible,  provided  he  outlives 
his  ancestor,  at  whose  death  he  is  heir  at 
law. — Heir  presumptive,  one  who,  if  the 
ancestor  should  die  immediately,  would  be 
heir,  but  whose  right  of  inheritance  may  be 
defeated  liy  any  contingency,  as  by  the  birth 
of  a  nearer  relative.— //eir  at  law,  or  }ieir 
general,  one  who  by  the  common  law  suc- 
ceeds to  the  lands  and  tenements  of  his 
father  or  ancestor  at  his  death. — Heir 
special,  one  who  succeeds  in  the  order 
pointed  out  by  some  instrument  which  de- 
termines such  special  course  of  descent. — 
Heir  by  custom,  one  whose  right  as  heir  is 
determined  by  certain  customary  modes  of 
descent  which  are  attaclied  to  the  land. 
Heir  (ar),  v.t.    To  inherit;  to  succeed  to. 

One  only  daughter  lieired  the  royal  state.  Dryden. 

Heir-apparency  (ar-ap-pa'ren-si),  n.  The 
state  of  being  lieir  apparent. 

Heirdom  (ai^'dum),  n.  The  state  of  an  heir; 
succession  by  inheritance. 

Heiress  (ar'es),  n.    A  female  heir. 

Heirless  (ar'les),  a.    Destitute  of  an  heir. 

Heirloom  (ar'lom),  n.  [Heir  and  loom 
(A.  Sax.  loma),  which  originally  (as  still 
occasionally  in  Scotland)  meant  a  tool,  im- 
plement, or  article.  See  Loom.]  A  personal 
chattel  that  by  special  custom  descends  to 
an  heir  with  the  inheritance,  being  sucli  a 
thing  as  cannot  be  separated  from  tlie  estate 


without  injury  to  it,  as  jewels  of  the  crown, 
charters,  deeds,  and  the  like ;  any  piece  of 
personal  property  which  has  belonged  to  a 
family  for  a  long  time. 

Heirship  (ai-'ship),  n.  The  state,  character, 
or  privileges  of  an  lieir;  right  of  inheriting. 
—Heirship  movables,  in  Scots  law,  the  best 
of  certain  kinds  of  movables  which  the  heir 
is  entitled  to  take,  besides  the  heritable  es- 
tate: a  distinction  abolished  in  1868. 

Heise,  i>.  t.  and  n.    See  Heeze. 

Heisie  (hez'l),  n.  [Dim.  of  heise.]  A  lift. 
[Scotch.] 

Heisugge.t  ™.  The  hedge-sparrow.  Chaucer. 

He-jalap  (he'ja-lap),  n.  A  kind  of  jalap, 
produced  by  Jpomoea  orizahensis. 

Hejira  (hej'i-ra),  n.    Same  as  Hegira. 

Helamys  (be'la-mis),  11.  [Gr.  hellos,  a  fawn, 
and  inys,  a  rat.]  The  jumping-hare  or  jump- 
ing-rat,  a  genus  of  rodent  animals  allied  to 
tlie  jerboas.  The  head  is  large,  the  tail  long, 
and  the  fore-legs  very  slioi  t  in  comparison 
with  the  hinder.  One  species  is  known,  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (H.  elamys 
or  Pedetes  capensis  or  caffer).  It  somewhat 
resembles  a  hare  in  colour,  is  as  large  as  a 
rabbit,  and,  like  it,  inhabits  deep  burrows. 
It  can  jump  20  or  30  feet  at  a  bound. 

HelarctOS  (he-lark'tos),  n.  [Gr.  helios,  the 
sun,  and  arktos,  a  bear.]  A  sub-genus  of 
the  genus  Ursus,  comprising  bears  found  in 
India  and  the  eastern  islands.  The  Thibetan 
sun-bear  (//.  thibetanus)  is  a  black  species 
with  a  white  patch  on  the  breast.  The  Ma- 
layan sun-bear  (//.  malayanus),  also  black 
with  a  white  mark  on  the  breast,  has  a  yel- 
low patch  on  the  muzzle,  which  is  broader 
and  shorter  than  in  the  foregoing.  It  is 
called  also  Bruang  (which  see).  'The  Bor- 
uean  sun-bear  (//.  Enrysypilus)  is  black, 
with  an  orange-coloured  patch  on  the  breast. 
All  the  sun-bears  are  slenderly  made,  and 
their  fur  is  not  so  heavy  and  thick  as  that 
of  other  bears. 

Helbeh  (hel'ba),  11.  The  seed  of  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Trigonella,  with  a  somewhat  bitter 
taste,  whose  flour,  mixed  with  dourah  or 
dhurra,  is  used  as  food  by  the  labourers  of 
Egypt. 

HelcolOgy  (hel-kol'o-ji),  11.  [Gr.  helkos,  an 
ulcer,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The  doctrine 
of,  or  a  treatise  upon  ulcers. 

Helcoplasty  (hel'ko-plas-ti),  11.  [Gr.  helkos, 
an  ulcer,  and  plassn,  to  form.]  In  surg.  an 
operation  which  consists  in  grafting  on  an 
ulcer  a  piece  of  skin  from  the  opposite  limb, 
or  from  the  limb  of  another  person,  when 
the  destruction  of  skin  is  too  great  to  permit 
the  healing  process. 

Held,  (held),  pret.  &  pp.  of  hold. 

Helet  (hel),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  helan,  to  conceal. 
Cog.  L.  celo,  to  conceal.  Comp.  hell.]  To 
hide;  to  cover;  to  roof. 

Hele,t  D.i.    To  heal;  to  help.  Chaucer. 

Helet  (hel),  n.  Health. 

Heleles,t  a.    Remediless.  Chaucer. 

Helena  (here-na),  n.  A  meteoric  appearance 
about  the  masts  of  ships.  See  Castok  and 
Pollux. 

Helenin,  Helenine  (iiel'e-nin),?i.  (CjiHjsOs.) 

A  substance  derived  from  Inula  Helenium, 
or  elecampane,  by  acting  on  the  fresh  root 
witli  hot  alcoiiol,  or  by  distilling  it  with 
water.  It  crystallizes  in  white  prisms,  and 
resembles  the  stearoptenes  in  being  volatile. 

Heliac,  Heliacal  (be'li-ak,  he  li'ak-al),  a. 
[L.  heliacus,  from  Gr.  helios,  the  sun.  Akin 
L.  sol,  and  W.  haul,  sun.  ]  In  astron.  emerging 
from  the  light  of  the  sun  or  passing  into  it; 
rising  or  setting  at  the  same  time,  or  nearly 
the  same  time,  as  the  sun.  'The  heliacal 
rising  of  a  star  is  when,  after  being  in  con- 
junction with  the  sun  and  invisible,  it 
emerges  from  the  light  so  as  to  be  visible 
in  tlie  morning  before  sunrising.  On  the 
contrary,  the  heliacal  setting  of  a  star  is  when 
tile  sun  approaches  so  near  as  to  render  it 
invisible  by  its  superior  splendour. 

Heliacally  (he-li'ak-al-li),adD.  In  a  heliacal 
niauuer. 

Helianthemum  (lie-li-an'the-mum),  n.  [Gr. 
helios,  the  sun,  and  anthemon,  a  flower.]  A 
very  numerous  genus  of  herbaceous  under- 
shrubs  and  shrubby  or  creeping  plants, 
chiefly  European,  nat.  order  Cistaceie;  the 
roclv-rose  genus.  They  are  cultivated  as 
ornamental  plants.  Six  species  are  fouml 
in  Britain. 

Helianthoida  (lie'li-an-thoid"a),  n.  pi  [Gr. 
helios.  the  sun,  anthos.  a  flower,  and  eidos, 
resemblance.]  An  order  of  actiniform  po- 
lypes, of  the  division  Anthozoa,  of  which  the 
Actiniae  or  sea-anemones  may  be  taken  as 
the  type:  often  called  sunflowers. 
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Helianthus  (he-li-an'thus),  n.  [Gr.  helios, 
the  sun,  and  anthos,  a  flower.]  A  genus  of 
Compositae  containing  about  fifty  species, 
chiefly  North  American  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  with  rough  leaves  and  large  yellow 
flowers,  of  which  the  common  sunflower 
(//.  annmis)  and  the  H.  tuhovsus  (the  Jeru- 
salem artichoke)  are  examples.  See  Sun- 
flower. 

Helical  (hel'ik-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
helix;  having  a  spiral  form;  spiral. 

Helically  (hel'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  helical 
manner;  spirally. 

Helicidae  (he-lis'i-de),  n.  pi.  [See  Helix.] 
The  general  name  by  which  the  land  shell- 
snails  are  distinguished.    See  Helix. 

Heliciform  (he-lis'i-form),  a.  [L.  helix,  he- 
licis,  (ir.  helix,  a  convolution,  and  forma, 
form.]  Hiving  the  form  of  a  helix;  helical. 

Helicina  (hel-i-sin'a),  n.  [See  HELIX.]  A 
genus  of  gasteropod  mollusca,  snail-like  in 
form,  but  having  a  horny  operculum.  Tliey 
are  found  in  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Helicine  (liel'i-sTn),  a.  Relating  to  or  re- 
sembling a  tendril. 

Helicite  (hel'i-slt),  n.  [See  Helix.]  Fossil 
remains  of  the  helix,  a  shell. 

Helicogyrate  (he]'i-ko-ji"rat),  a.  [Gr.  helix, 
helilcos,  convoluted,  and  gyros,  a  circle.]  In 
hot.  applied  to  a  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant, 
having  a  ring  carried  ololiquely  round  it,  as 
in  the  spore-cases  of  Trichomanes. 

HeliCOld,  Helicoidal  (hel'i-koid,  hel-i-koid'- 
al),  a.  [Gr.  helix,  anything  spiral,  and  eidos, 
form.]  Spirally  curved  like  the  spire  of  a 
univalve  shell;  siihixl.—Helicoid  parabola, 
in  math,  tlie  curve  whioli  arises  from  the 
supposition  that  the  axis  of  the  common 
parabola  is  bent  round  into  the  periphery 
of  a  circle,  and  is  a  line  then  passing  through 
the  extremities  of  the  ordinates,  which  now 
converge  toward  the  centre  of  the  said 
circle. 

Helicoid  (hel'i-koid),  n.  [See  the  adjective.] 
In  geoiii.  a  warpedf  surface  which  may  be 
generated  by  a  straight  line  moving  in  sucli 
a  manner  tliat  every  point  of  it  shall  liave 
a  uniform  motion  in  the  direction  of  a  fixed 
straiglit  line,  and  at  the  same  time  a  uni- 
form angular  motion  about  it. 

Helicometry  (hel-i-kom'et-ri),  n.  [Gr.  helix, 
helilcos,  anything  spiral,  and  metron,  mea- 
sure.] The  art  of  measuring  or  drawing 
spiral  lines  on  a  plane. 

HeUcoil(hel'i-kon),  n.  A  mountain  in  Boeotia, 
in  Greece,  from  which  flowed  two  fountains 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  Aganippe  and  Hippo- 
crene.  The  Greeks  supposed  it  to  be  the 
residence  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

From  Helicciis  harmonious  sprins^s 

A  tJioLtsand  rills  their  mazy  protjress  take.  Gray. 

Hellconia  (hel-i-ko'ni-a),  n.  A  genus  of 
butterflies,  the  tyjie  of  1;he  family  Helico- 
nidaj  (wliich  see). 

Heliconian  (liel-i-ko'ni-an),  a.  Pertaining 
to  Helicon. 

Heliconidse,  HeliConildEe  (hel-i-kon'i-de, 
heri-kon-i"i-de),  11.  pi.  A  family  of  butter- 
flies, in  wliich  tlie  club  at  the  end  of  the 
aiitennfe  is  very  small,  the  central  cell  of 
the  hind  wings  is  closed,  and  the  legs  are 
very  slender.  They  all  inhaliit  hot  countries, 
ami  in  the  typical  genus  Heliconiathe  wings 
are  nearly  transparent. 

Helicteres  (he-lik'ter-ez),  n.  [Gr.  helikter, 
anything  twisted,  from  helix,  a  spiral.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Sterculiaceas, 
containing  about  thirty  species  of  chiefly 
American  trees  or  shrubs,  with  entire  or 
serrate  leaves,  and  small  axillary  flowers 
whicli  ai-e  succeeded  by  the  curious  spirally- 
twisted  carpels. 

Helictis  (lie-lik'tis),  n.  A  genus  of  carniv- 
orous quadrupeds,  allied  to  the  skunks,  of 
which  there  are  at  least  two  species,  one 
(K.  woschata)  found  in  China,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Keeves,  the  other  (H.  ori- 
entalis)  in  Nepal,  wlience  it  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Hodgson.  Maunder. 

Haling  (hel'ing),  n.  [From  O  B.  hele,  L.  celo, 
to  conceal.  See  HELE.]  That  which  covers; 
especially,  the  covering  of  the  roof  of  a 
building.    Written  also  Hilling. 

Heliocentric,  Heliocentrical  (he'li-o-sen"- 
trili,  lie'li-o-sen"trik-al),  a.  [Fr.  helioeen- 
triijiic—GT.  helios,  the  sun,  and  kentron, 
centre.]  In  astron.  relating  to  the  sun  as  a 
centre  ;  appearing  as  if  seen  from  the  sun's 
centre. 

CopernicLis  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  the 
Heliocentric  Theory,  according"  to  which  the  planets, 
and  the  earth  as  one  of  them,  revolve  round  the  sun 
as  the  centre  of  their  motions.  lyhewetl. 

The  heliocentric  place  of  a  planet  is  the 


place  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  planet 
would  appear  to  a  spectator  at  the  centre 
of  the  sun.  The  iieliocentric  latitude  of  a 
planet  is  the  inclination  of  a  line  drawn 
between  the  centre  of  the  sun  and  the  centre 
of  a  planet  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
Heliocentric  longitude  of  a  planet,  the  angle 
at  the  sun's  centre,  formed  by  the  projection 
of  its  radius  vector  on  the  ecliptic,  and  tlie 
line  drawn  from  the  sun's  centre  to  tlie  first 
point  of  Aries. 

HeliOClirome  (he'li-o-krom),  n.  [Gr.  helios, 
the  sun,  and  chroma,  colour,]  A  coloured 
photograph. 

HeliOCliromiC(he'li-o-krom"ik),a.  laphotog. 
pertaining  to  heliochromy. 

Heliochromy  (he-li-ok'ro-mi),  n.  In  photog. 
tlie  art  of  producing  coloured  photographs. 

Heliograph  (heli-o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  helios,  the 
sun,  and  graphs,  to  write.  ]  In  photog.  (a)  an 
instrument  for  taking  photographs  of  the 
sun,  (6)  A  picture  taken  by  heliography;  a 
photograph. 

Heliographic,  Heliographical  (he'li-o- 
graf'ik,  lie'li-o-graf"ik-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  heliography. 

Heliography  (he-li-og-'ra-fl),  71.  [Gr.  helios, 
the  sun,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  The  process 
of  taking  pictures  on  any  prepared  material 
by  means  of  the  sun  and  the  camera  obscura; 
photography. 

Heliolater  (he-li-ol'at-er),  n.  [Gr,  helios,  the 
sun.  and  latreuo,  to  worship.]  A  worshipper 
of  the  sun. 

Heliolatry  (he-li-ol'a-tri),  n.  [Gr.  helios,  the 
sun,  and  latreia,  service,  worship.]  The 
worship  of  the  sun. 

Heliolite  (he'li-o-llt),  n.  [Gr.  helios,  the  sun, 
and  lithos,a,  stone.]  A  synonym  of  sunstone 
oravanturiiie  felspar,  composed  of  oligoclase 
and  albite,  with  included  crystals  of  hema- 
tite or  guthite. 

Heliolites  (heli-o-lT"tez),  n.  [See  above,] 
An  extensive  genus  of  corals,  belonging  to 
the  family  Milleporida;,  so  named  from  the 
radiating,  sun-like  appearance  of  the  septa 
of  their  pores.  They  occur  in  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  systems, 

Heliometer  (he-li-om'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  helios, 
the  sun,  and  metres,  to  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  with  exactness  the  dia- 
meters of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  or 
any  small  apparent  distance  between  celes- 
tial objects. 

Heliornis  (he-li-or'nis),  n.  [Gr.  helios,  the 
sun,  and  ornis,  a  bird.]  A  genus  of  birds. 
See  Fin-foot. 

Helioscope  (he'li-o-skop),  n.  [Gr.  helios,  the 
sun,  and  skopeo,  to  view.]  A  sort  of  tele- 
scope fitted  for  viewing  the  sun  without 
pain  or  injury  to  the  eyes,  as  when  made 
with  coloured  glasses  or  glasses  blackened 
with  smoke,  or  with  mirrors  formed  simply 
of  surfacesof  transparent  glass,  which  reflect 
but  a  small  portion  of  light, 

Helioscopic  (he'li-o-skop"ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  helioscope. 

Heliosis  (he-li-o'sis),  n.  [Gr,,  exposure  to 
the  sun,  from  helios,  the  sun,]  In  bot.  a 
term  applied  to  the  spots  produced  upon 
leaves  by  the  concentration  of  the  rays  of 
the  sun  through  inequalities  of  the  glass  of 
conservatories,  or  through  drops  of  water 
resting  on  them. 

Helio spherical  (lie'li-o-sfe'rik-al),  a.  [Gr. 
helios,  the  sun,  and  E.  spherical  (which  see).] 
Round  as  the  sun. 
Heliostat  (he'li-os-tat),  n.  [Gr.  helios,  the 
sun,  and  statos,  fixed,  from  histenii,  to  stand.] 
A  name  which  is  given  to  various  contriv- 
ances for  reflecting  the  sun's  light  either 
temporarily  or  continuously  to  an  observer 
at  a  distance.  'The  simplest  heliostat  is  a 
mirror  hung  up  at  a  distant  station  so  as  to 
reflect  a  flash  to  the  observer  whose  station 
may  be  many  miles  from  it.  This  mirror  is 
generally  so  adjusted  that  the  flash  occur.-i 
exactly  at  some  prearranged  hour,  and  by 
being  in  readiness  the  observer  can  get  an 
observation  with  precision  as  regards  time. 
Some  heliostats  are  visible  for  80  miles.  By 
being  fitted  with  an  adjustment  of  clock- 
work, the  mirror  can  be  made  to  revolve 
with  the  sun,  and  so  to  reflect  a  beam  of 
sunlight  steadily  in  one  direction,  being 
then  called  also  heliotrope.  The  heliostat 
has  been  used  for  signalling  in  war. 
Heliotrope  (he'li-o-trop),  n.  [Gr.  helios,  the 
sun.and  ?)-fpd,to  turn;  t)"07)e,a  turning,  ]  1,  t  In 
astron.  an  instrument  or  erection  for  show- 
ing at  a  place  when  the  sun  arrives  at  his 
farthest  point  north  or  south  of  the  equator 
as  seen  at  that  pla  ce. — 2.  A  heliostat.  See 
Heliostat.— 3.  A  mineral,  a  sub-species  of 


quartz,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  peculiarly 
pleasant  to  the  eye.  It  is  usually  varie- 
gated with  blood-red  or  yellowish  dots  of 
jasper,  and  is  more 
or  less  translucent. 
Before  the  blowpipe 
it  loses  its  colour.— 
4,  A  genus  of  plants 
(Heliotropium),  of  the 
nat,  order  Boragiu- 
aceoe,  'The  species  are 
herbs  or  undershrubs, 
mostly  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the 
world.  They  have  al- 
ternate leaves  and 
small  flowers  usually 
disposed  in  scorpioid 
cymes,  one  species,  H. 
europceum,  being  a 
common  European 
Heliotrope  (Jenny  Lind  weed.  H.  peruvianmn 
variety).  (the  Peruvian  helio- 

trope) has  long  heea  a 
favourite  garden  plant  on  account  of  the 
fragrance  of  its  flowers. 
Heliotropese  (he-li-o-tr6'pe-e),m.  pi.  A  group 
or  suli-order  of  Boraginacea;,  of  which  the 
genus  Heliotropium  is  the  type. 
Heliotropic,  Heliotropical  (he'li-o-trop"- 
ik,  he'li-o-trop"ik-al),  a.    Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  characterized  by,  heliotropism. 
Heliotropism  (he-li-ot'ro-pizm),  71.  [See 
Heliotrope  ]   Disposition  or  tendency  to 
turn  or  incline  toward  the  sun,  especially 
the  characteristic  tendency  of  a  plant  to 
direct  its  growth  toward  the  sun  or  toward 
light, 

Eeliotype  (he'li-o-tip),  71.  [Gr.helios,  the  sun, 
and  E,  t.y2>e.]  1.  A  photographic  process  by 
which  pictures  can  be  printed  in  the  same 
manner  as  litliographs,  depending  on  the 
fact  that  a  dried  film  of  gelatine  and  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  when  exposed  to  light, 
is  afterwards  insolulile  in  water,  while  tlie 
portion  not  so  exposed  swells  when  steeped, 
A  mixture  of  gelatine,  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash, chrome  alum,  and  water  is  poured 
on  a  plate  of  glass,  where  it  shortly  settles 
into  a  film.  When  dried  the  film  contracts 
and  separates  from  the  glass.  A  picture  is 
then  printed  on  it  from  a  negative,  after 
which  It  is  attached  to  a  plate  of  zinc,  and 
copies  are  taken  from  it  by  inking  it  with 
lithographic  ink  exactly  as  in  the  ordinary 
lithographic  process.  The  films  are  techni- 
cally called  'skins.'  Sometimes  a  gutta- 
percha mould  is  prepared  from  the  film, 
and  copper  deposited  on  it  by  the  electro- 
type process,  the  plate  thus  produced  being 
printed  from  in  the  ordinary  way,— 2,  A 
picture  produced  by  this  process, 

Heliotypography  ( he'li-o-tTp-og"ra-fi ),  n. 
[Gr.  helios,  the  Eun,  tyjjos,  type,  and  graphs, 
to  write.]  A  photographic  process  by  which 
the  sun  paints  its  own  picture.  The  picture 
is  first  received  on  a  glass  plate  rendered 
sensitive  by  collodion,  whence  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  positive  covered  with  a  varnish 
of  a  complex  chemical  nature.  Certain  con- 
stituents of  the  varnish,  which  are  more 
easily  affected  by  the  sun's  actinic  rays,  are 
removed  by  chemical  means,  when  the  plate 
becomes  a  matrix  or  foundation,  from  wliich 
an  electrotype  can  be  taken,  available  either 
for  surface -printing  or  printing  on  the 
copperplate  plan, 

Helise.t  n.    Elysium.  Chaucer. 

Helispheric,  Helispherical  (hel-i-sfe'rik. 
hel-i-sfe'rik-al),  a.  [Helix  and  spheric] 
Spiral. —Helispherical  line,  the  rhumb  line 
in  navigation,  so  called  because  on  the  globe 
it  winds  round  the  pole  spirally,  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  but  never  termin- 
ating in  it.  It  is  also  called  a  Loxodromic 
Curve  or  Line. 

Helium  (he'li-nm),  7\.  [Gr.  helios,  the  sun,  ] 
A  name  proposed  for  a  new  hypothetical 
elementary  substance,  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered  by  spectrum  analysis  in  the 
form  of  glowing  gas  in  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  sun. 

It  seems  to  have  been  proved  that  at  least  some 
sensible  part  of  the  li.eht  of  the  corona  is  a  terrestrial 
atmospheric  halo  or  dispersive  reflection  of  the  light 
of  the  glowing  hydrogen  and  ' helUmi'  round  the 
sun.  Sir  IV.  Thomson. 

Frankland  and  Lockyer  find  the  yellow  prominen- 
ces to  give  a  very  decided  bright  line  not  far  from 
D,  but  hitherto  not  identified  with  any  terrestn.al 
flame.  It  seems  to  indicate  a  new  substance,  which 
they  propose  to  call  helimji.  Nalitre. 

Helix  (he'liks),  n.  pi.  Helices  (hcl'i-sez). 
[Gr.,  a  winding,  a  convolution:  applied  to  a 
snail  from  its  convolutions.]  1.  A  spii-al  line. 
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as  of  wire  in  a  cuil;  a  winrting,  or  something 
that  is  spiral;  a  circumvolution;  specifically, 
in  geom.  a  non-plane  curve  whose  tangents 
are  all  equally  inclined  to  a  fixed  right  line — 
such  a  curve  as  is  described  by  every  point  of 
a  screw  that  is  turned  round  in  a  fixed  nut. 
2.  In  arch,  a  small  volute  or  twist  under  the 
abacus  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  of  which 
in  every  perfect  caj)ital  there  are  sixteen, 
two  at  each  angle,  and  two  meeting  under 


Helices. 


the  middle  of  each  face  of  the  abacus, 
branching  out  of  tlie  caulicoli  or  stalks, 
which  rise  from  between  the  leaves.— S.  In 
anat.  the  wliole  circuit  or  extent  of  tlie 
auricle  or  external  border  of  the  ear.— 4.  In 
zool.  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs, 
the  type  of  the  family  Helicida;,  belonging 
to  the  order  Pulnionata,  and  comprising  the 
land  shell-snails.  Tlie  common  garden  snail 
(FI.  hortensU)  and  tiie  edible  snail  of  France 
(ff.  pomatia)  are  examples. 
Hell  Qisl),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hell,  helle,  from  helan, 
to  cover,  conceal,  literally  a  concealed 
place  or  place  of  concealment,  hence  hell, 
the  grave,  a  tomb ;  comp.  Icel.  hel,  the 
abode  of  the  dead,  death,  and  the  goddess  of 
death;  D.  hel,  G.  holle,  hell.  Some  consider 
that  Hell  (O.H.G.  Hello)  was  originally  the 
name  of  the  goddess  of  death,  and  that  the 
notion  of  locality  afterwards  attached  itself 
to  the  word.  SeeHELE.]  1.  The  place  of  the 
dead,  or  of  souls  after  death;  the  lower  re- 
gions or  the  grave ;  called  in  Hebrew  sheol, 
and  by  the  Greeks  hades.  ~2.  The  place  or 
state  of  punishment  for  the  wicked  after 
death.  Mat.  x.  28;  Luke  xii.  5. 
Sin  is  heil  begun,  as  religion  is  heaven  anticipated. 

y.  Lathrop. 

3.  Wicked  spirits;  the  infernal  powers. 

Much  danger  first,  much  toil  did  he  sustain, 
While  Saul  and  hell  crost  liis  strong  fate  in  vain. 

Cowley. 

-1.  A  place  regarded  as  in  some  respects  re- 
sembling hell;  as,  («)  in  some  games  the 
place  to  which  are  carried  those  who  are 
caught.  (6)  A  place  into  which  a  tailor 
throws  his  shreds  or  a  printer  his  broken 
type.    (c)t  A  dungeon  or  prison. 

A  hound  tiiat  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry  foot 
well. 

One  that  before  the  judgment  carries  poor  souls  to 
hell.  Shak. 

(d)  A  gaming-house. 

At  midnight  he  had  lost  forty-eight  thousand 
pounds.  .  .  .  The  atmosphere  was  hot,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  well  became  such  a  hell.  Disraeli. 

HeUt  (hel),  v.t.  [A  corruption  of  hele  (which 
see).]   To  hide;  to  cover. 

Else  would  the  waters  overflow  the  lands. 

And  fyre  devoure  the  ayre,  and  hell  them  quight. 

Sfenser. 

Helladotherium  (hena-do-the"ri-um),  n. 
[Gr.  Hellas,  Hellados,  Greece,  and  thei  ion, 
a  wild  beast.]  A  fossil  genus  of  mammals, 
of  which  only  one  species  is  known,  some- 
what resembling  the  giraffe.  It  occurs  in 
the  pliocene  of  France  and  Greece. 

Hellanodic  (hel-la-nod'ik),  n.  [Gr.  Hellano- 
dikes,  a  chief  judge  at  the  Olympic  games— 
Hellen,  a  Greek,  and  dike,  riglit,  judgment.] 
In  Greek  antiq.  a  judge  of  the  games,  exer- 
cises, or  combats,  who  decided  to  wliicli  of 
the  candidates  the  prizes  belonged. 

Hell-bender  (liel'bend-er),  11.  A  name  given 
to  the  large  North  American  salamander. 
See  Menopome. 

Hell-black  (helTalak),  a.  Black  or  dark  as 
hell.  ¥ilton. 

HeU-born  (lienjorn),  a.  Born  of  or  in  hell. 
Hell-brewed  (hel'brbd),  a.    Prepared  in 

liell.    'Thy  A(?H-6rei(;e(J  opiate. '  3lilton. 
Hell-broth  (hel'broth),  n.    A  composition 

for  infernal  purposes. 
Hell-cat  (hel'kat),  n.    A  witch;  a  hag. 
Hell-doomed  (hel'domd),  a.    Doomed  or 

consigned  to  hell. 

Hellebore  (hel'le-bor),  n.  1.  A  name  applied 
to  the  species  of  two  very  different  genera 
of  plants— Helleborus  and  Veratrum  (both 
of  which  see). —  2.  The  powdered  root  of 
white  hellebore  ( Veratrum  album),  used  to 


destroy  lice,  and  by  gardeners  for  killing 
caterpillars. 

Helleborine  (bel'le-bor-in),  n.  1.  A  name 
commonly  applied  to  plants  of  the  genus 
Epipactis,  nat.  order  Orchidacea;.  There 
are  but  few  species,  perennials  with  creep- 
ing rhizomes,  flljrous  roots,  leafystems,  and 
loose  racemes  of  dull -coloured  flower.s. 
They  are  natives  of  tlie  northern  hemi- 
sphere, tliree  or  four  species  lieing  found  in 
Britain. — 2.  A  resin  obtained  from  the  root 
of  black  helleljore  (Helleborus  niger). 

Helleborise  (hel'le-bor-iz),  v.t.  [Gr.  helle- 
borizo,  to  treat  with  hellebore.]  To  dose 
witli  hellebore  with  the  view  of  bringing 
one  to  his  senses;  to  treat  for  madness  by 
hellebore. 

I  am  represented,  as  dogmatical  in  the  assertion, 
as  original  in  the  opinion,  as  singular  in  the  paradox, 
nay,  as  one  who  would  be  hellebortsed  as  a  madman 
for  harbouring  the  absurdity.        Sir  IF.  Haniilton. 

Helleborism  (hel'le-bor-izm),  h.  A  medi- 
cinal preparation  of  hellebore. 

In  vain  should  the  physician  attempt  with  all  his 
medicines  and  lielleborisms.  Peri-aJid  (1640). 

Helleborus  (helTe-bor-us),  n.  [L.  helleborus, 
Gr.  helleboros,  hellebore.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Eanunculacese,  consisting  of  per- 
ennial low-growing  plants  with  palmate  or 
pedate  leathery  leaves,  yellowish,  greenisli, 
or  white  flowers,  having  five  conspicuous 
persistent  sepals,  eight  to  ten  small  tubular 
petals,  and  several  many-seeded  carpels. 
H.  orientalis  is  the  species  wiiich  produced 


Helleborus  niger  (Chnstnias-roseJ- 


the  black  hellebore  of  the  ancients.  R. 
niger  is  the  Christmas-rose  common  in  gar- 
dens ;  it  is  a  native  of  South  and  East 
Europe,  and  is  tlie  source  of  the  black  helle- 
bore of  modern  pharmacopeias.  H.  viridis 
and  H.  fcetidus  are  herb  .ceous  plants  witli 
green  flowers,  and  grow  in  Britain;  their 
leaves  are  emetic  and  purgative.  The  whole 
of  these  plants  are  accounted  purgative,  and 
in  large  doses  act  as  a  narcotic  acrid  poison; 
but  tliey  are  now  mostly  laid  aside. 

Hellenes  (hel-len'ez),  n.  pi.  [Gr.]  The  inha- 
bitants of  Greece;  the  Greeks. 

Hellenian,  HeUenic  (hel-le'ni-an,  hel-len'- 
ik),  a.  (Gr.  hellenikos,  hellenios,  from  Hel- 
lenes, the  Greeks.]  Pertaining  to  the  Hel- 
lenes or  inhabitants  of  Greece ;  Greek ; 
Grecian. 

Hellenism  (helTen-izm),  n.  [Gr.  hellenis- 
mos,  from  Hellen,  a  Greek.]  A  phrase  in 
the  idiom,  genius,  or  construction  of  the 
Greek  language. 

HeUenlst  (hel'len-ist),  n.  [Gr.  helleniste.i, 
from  Hellen,  a  Greek.]  1.  One  who  affiliates 
with  Greeks  or  who  adopts  their  language, 
manners,  and  customs;  especially,  a  Je^v 
who  used  the  Greek  language  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity. — 2.  One  skilled  in  the 
Greek  language.  'The  ciitical  Hellenist.' 
Dalgarno. 

Hellenistic,  Eellenistical  (hel-len-ist'ik, 
hel-len-ist'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Hel- 
lenists.—  Hellenistic  language,  the  Greek 
spoken  or  used  by  the  Jews  who  lived  in 
Egypt  and  other  countries  where  the  Greek 
language  prevailed. 

HellenisticaUy  (hel-Ien-ist'ik-al-U),  adv. 

According  to  the  Hellenistic  dialect. 
Hellenization  (lierien-iz-a"shon),  n.  Act 

of  using  the  Greek  language. 
Hellenize  (hel'len-iz),  v.  i.  To  use  the  Greek 

language. 

HeUespont  (helles-pont),  n.  [Gr.  Helles- 
pontos,  lit.  sea  of  Helle  (daughter  of  Atha- 
mas),  who  was  drowned  in  it— Helle,  Helles, 
and  pontes,  sea.]  A  narrow  strait  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  now  called  the  Dardan- 


elles; a  pai't  of  the  passage  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  yEgean  Sea. 
Hellespontine  (hel-les-pont'in),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Hellespont. 

Hell-flre  (hel'fir),  n.  The  fire  of  hell;  the 
torments  of  hell._ 

HeU-gate  (hel'gat),  n.  The  portal  or  en- 
trance into  hell.  '  Fast  by  AeH-t/oie. '  Milton. 

Hell-hag  (hel'hag),  n.  A  hag  of  hell;  a  ma- 
licious, mischievous  old  woman. 

HeU-hated  (hel'hiit-ed),  a.  Abhorred  as 
hell.  Shale. 

HeU-haunted  (hel'hant-ed),  a.  Haunted 
by  the  devil  or  evil  spirits.  'This  heli- 
Jiaunted  grove.'  Dryden. 

Hellhood  (hel'hud),  n.  The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  hell.    Beau.  &  Fl. 

Hell-hound  (hel'hound),  n.  A  dog  of  hell; 
an  agent  of  hell;  a  miscreant. 

Hellicat  (hel'i-kat),  n.  A  wicked  creature. 
Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Hellicat,  HeUicate  (hel'i-kat,  hel'i-kiit),  a. 
Liglit-lieaded ;  giddy;  half-witted;  violent; 
extravagant.    Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Helliert  (hel'i-er),  n.  One  who  heles  or 
covers;  a  tiler  or  slater.    See  Hele. 

Hellish  (hel'ish),  a.  Pertaining  to  hell;  fit 
for  or  like  hell  in  qualities;  infernal;  malig- 
nant; wicked;  detestable.  '  Vanquish /leH- 
ss/i  wiles.'  Milton.  '  Hellish  bveasts.'  South. 

Hellishly  (hel'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  hellish  man- 
ner; infernally;  wickedly;  detestably. 

Hellishness  (hel'ish-nes),  n.  The  qualities 
of  hell  or  of  its  inhabitants;  extreme  wicked- 
ness, malignity,  or  impiety;  extremity  of 
torment. 

Hellite  (hel'it),  n.    One  who  frequents  a 

gambling  house.  [Rare.] 
Hell-Mte  Oiel'kit),  71.    A  kite  of  hell:  used 

metaphorically  of  a  person  of  extreme 

cruelty.  Shale. 

Hellward  (hel'werd),  adv.    Toward  hell. 
Hellyt  (Iiel'i),  a.    Having  the  qualities  of 
hell;  hellish. 

Such  blasphemies  they  bray  out  of  their  helly  hearts. 

Anlliony  Ajidersojt. 

Helm  (helm),  n.  [A.  Sax.  helma,  healrna,  a 
helm;  D.  helm,  a  tiller;  6.  helm,  a  helve,  a 
tiller— from  root  of  helve  (which  see).  ]  1. 1  A 
handle;  a  helve. 

A  great  ax  first  she  gave,  that  two  ways  cut. 
In  which  a  fair  well-polish'd  helm  was  put. 
That  from  an  olive-bough  received  his  frame. 

2.  The  instrument  by  which  a  ship  is  steered, 
consisting  of  a  rudder,  a  tiller,  and  in  large 
vessels  a  wheel;  in  a  narrower  sense,  the 
tiller.  Hence,  fig.—Z.  The  place  or  post  of 
direction  or  management ;  as,  to  be  at  tlie 
helm  in  the  administration. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  the  means,  but  that  is  no  ob- 
jection against  the  design:  let  those  at  the  helm  con- 
trive it  better.  S-zvi/l. 

—To  ease  the  helm,  to  give  the  wheel  a 
quick  turn  down  to  meet  a  heavy  sea  and 
prevent  the  helmsman  from  being  thrown 
over  the  wheel.— /)o«'7i.  ici'ffi  the  helm!  the 
order  to  push  it  down  to  the  lee-side  of  the 
ship,  in  order  to  put  the  ship  about  or  to 
lay  her  to  windward. — Uji  with  the  helm! 
the  order  to  put  the  helm  a-weather.— S/(i/t 
the  helm!  the  order  to  put  it  from  star- 
board to  poi-t,  or  the  reverse.  —Helm  a-mid- 
ships,  or  i-ight  the  helm !  the  order  to  keep 
it  even  with  the  middle  of  the  ship. — Port 
the  helm !  the  order  to  put  it  over  towards 
the  left  side  of  the  ship.— Starboard  the 
helm!  the  order  to  put  it  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ship. 

Helm  (helm),  v.t.    To  steer;  to  guide;  to 

direct.     'The  business  he  hath  helmed.' 

Shale.  [Rare.] 
Helm  (helm),  n.    A  helmet.    [Poetical  and 

antiquarian.]    See  HELMET. 
Helm  (helm),  v.i.    To  cover  with  a  helmet. 
Helm  (helm),  n.  The  stem  or  stallv  of  grain; 

the  haulm. 
Helmage  (helm'aj),  n.  Guidance. 
Helmed,  Helmeted  Qielmd,  helm'et-ed),  a. 

Furnished  with  a  helmet.    'Helmeted  Bel- 

lona.'   Beau,  tfr  Fl. 

The  helmed  cherubim 
Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  displayed. 

Milton. 

Helmet  (helm'et),  n.  [Dim.  from  A.  Sax. 
helm,  what  covers,  a  helmet,  from  helan, 
to  cover;  D.  and  G.  helm,  Goth,  hilms,  Icel. 
Iijdlmr.  See  also  Hell.  ]  1.  A  defensive 
covering  for  tlie  head ;  especially,  a  piece 
of  armour  composed  of  metal,  leather,  &c., 
for  the  protection  of  the  head.  The  ear- 
lier Greek  and  Roman  helmets  did  not 
protect  the  face.  During  the  middle  ages 
helmets  were  made  of  steel,  frequently 
inlaid  with  gold,  and  provided  with  liai's 


ch,  c?!ain;     ch,  Sc.  locA;     s,  go;     j,  job; 


fl,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     IH,  then;  th,  (Ain;     w,  loig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. — See  Kkv. 
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and  flaps  to  cover  the  face  in  battle  and  to 
allow  of  being  opened  at  other  times.  The 
full -barred  helmet  entirely  covered  the 
head,  face,  and  neck,  having  in  front  per- 
forations for  the  admission  of  air,  and  slits 


Full-barred  Helmet. 


Open  Helmet. 


through  which  the  wearer  might  see  the 
objects  around  him.  The  open  helmet 
covered  only  the  head , ears,  and  neck,  leaving 
the  face  unguarded.  Some  open  helmets 
had  a  bar  or  bars  from  tlie  forehead  to  the 
chin,  to  guard  against  tlie  transverse  cut  of 
a  broadsword.  The  modern  military  hel- 
mets afford  no  protection  for  the  face.  Fire- 
men wear  a  heavy  head-piece  of  leather  and 
brass,  or  other  materials,  to  protect  them 
as  far  as  possible  from  falling  ruins  at  confla- 
grations. Helmets  of  white  felt,  with  folds  of 
linen  wrapped  round  them,  are  worn  in 
India  and  otlier  hot  climates  as  a  protection 
against  the  sun.  The  name  helmet  is  also 
given  to  a  kind  of  liat  worn  by  policemen.  ~ 
2.  In  her.  the  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  that 
bears  the  crest.  Of  tlie  helmets  borne  over 
coat-armour,  the  form  and  position  of  w  hich 
sliow  tlie  quality  or  dignity  of  tlie  bearer, 
only  four  are  used  by  English  heralds— viz. 


King.  Noble. 

that  assigned  to  the  sovereign  and  princes 
of  the  blood-royal,  which  is  full-faced,  com- 
posed of  gold,  with  the  beaver  divided  into 
six  projecting  bars  and  lined  with  crimson; 


Knip;ht. 


Esquire 


that  borne  liy  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  vis- 
counts, and  barons,  which  is  of  steel  with 
five  bars  of  gold,  and  represented  somewhat 
in  profile;  tliat  assigned  to  baronets  and 
knights,  which  is  a  full-faced  steel  helmet 
with  the  visor  open  and  without  bars;  and 
that  of  an  esquire  and  gentleman,  which  is 
of  steel  and  always  depicted  in  profile,  with 
the  visor  closed.— 3.  That  which  resembles 
a  helmet  in  form,  position,  and  the  like;  as, 
(a)  the  upper  part  of  a  retort;  (ft)  a  heavy 
cloud  hanging  over  the  top  of  a  mountain 
(see  Helmwind);  (c)  in  hot.  the  upper  part 
of  a  ringent  corolla. 

Helmet-flower  (helni'et-flou-6r),  n.  A  plant 
and  its  flower;  the  aconite  or  wolf's-bane. 

Helmet-shaped  (helm'et-shiipt),  a.  Shaped 
like  a  lielmet;  galeated  (wliicli  see). 

Helmet-Shell  (helm'et-shel),  n.  The  com- 
mon name  of  the  shells  of  the  genus  Cassis, 
a  genus  of  pectinibran- 
chiate  gasteropods  be- 
longing to  the  family 
Buccinidse.  Host  of  the 
species  are  inhabitants 
of  tropical  shores,  but 
a  few  are  found  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Some  of  the 
shells  attain  a  large 
size.  Those  of  C.  rufa, 
C.  cornuta,  C.  tuberosa, 
and  other  species,  are  the  material  on  which 
shell  cameos  are  usually  sculptured. 


Helmet-shell  (C« 
tuOerosa), 


Helmichthyidse  (hel-mik-thi'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  hclrnins,  a  worm,  ichthys,  a  fish,  and 
eidos,  resemblance.]  Synonym  of  Leptoce- 
phalidm,  a  family  of  fishes,  to  which  the 
Anglesea  morris  belongs,  remarkable  for 
the  imperfect  ossification  of  their  skulls. 

Helminth  (liel'minth),  n.  [Gr.  helmins,  hel- 
minthos,  a  worm.]  1.  A  worm;  specifically, 
a  parasitical  worm,  as  a  tapeworm,  or  larva 
infesting  the  internal  parts  or  intestinal 
canal  of  an  animal. — 2.  A  silicate  of  alumina 
and  iron  with  magnesia,  occurring  in  ver- 
micular crystallizations. 

Helmlnthagogue(hel-niin'tha-gog),  n.  [Gr. 
heliiiins,  /iclininthos,  a  worm,  and  ago,  to 
expel  ]  In  i/ird.  a  remedy  against  worms; 
an  aiitliclniintic. 

Helminthiasis  (liel-min-thi'a-sis),  n.  [Gr. 
helm  i nth  inn,  to  suffer  from  worms,  from 
helmins,  helniint.hos,  a  worm.]  In  med.  a 
generic  name  for  the  condition  which  gives 
occasion  to  the  presence  of  worms  in  any 
part  of  the  body. 

Helminthic  (Iiel-min'thik),  a.  [Gr.  helmins, 
helminthos,  a  worm.]  Relating  to  worms; 
expelling  worms. 

Helminthic  (hel-min'thik),  n.  A  medicine 
for  expelling  worms. 

Helminthite  (liel-min'thit),  n.  [Gr.  helmins, 
helminthos,  a  worm.]  Tlie  term  applied  to 
tliose  long  sinuous  tracks  common  on  the 
surface  of  sandstones,  and  usually  supposed 
to  be  worm-trails. 

Helminthoid  (liel-niin'thoid),  a.  [Gr.  hel- 
mins, helminthos,  a  worm,  and  eidos,  resem- 
blance.]  Worm-sliaped;  vermiform. 

Helmintholite  (liel-min'thol  it),  n.  [Gr. 
lielmins,  helminthos,  a  worm,  and  lithos,  a 
stone.]  A  fossil  worm,  with  or  without  a 
sliell. 

Helminthologic,  Helminthological  (hel- 

min'tliol-oj"ik,  ]iel-min'th(il-oj"ik-al),  a.  [See 
Helminthology.  ]  Pertaining  to  helmin- 
tliology. 

Helminthologist  (hel-min-thol'o-jist),  n. 
One  wlio  is  versed  in  lielminthology. 

Helminthology  (hel-min-tliol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
Iielinins,  lielminthos,  a  worm,  and  logos,  dis- 
course.] Tlie  science  or  knowled,ge  of  ver- 
mes or  worms;  tlie  description  and  natural 
history  of  worms,  more  especially  the  Scole- 
cida. 

Helmless  (helm'les),  a.  Destitute  of  a  hel- 
met. 

Helmless  (helm'les),  a.  Without  a  hehn  or 

steering  apparatus. 
Helm-port  (helm'port),  n.    Naut.  the  hole 

in  the  counter  of  a  ship  through  which  the 

rudder  passes. 

Helmsman  (Iielmz'man),  n.  Naut.  the  man 
at  tlie  lielm  or  wlieel  wlio  steers  a  ship. 

Helmwind  (helm'wind),  n.  [From  hehn,  a 
covering  for  the  head.  See  HiiLMET.  ]  A 
wind  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  England: 
so  called  from  the  dark  cloud  called  helm 
tliat  lies  on  tlie  mountain  tops  for  some  days 
before  the  stoi'm,  wliile  the  rest  of  the  sky 
is  clear. 

Helocera  (lie-los'S-ra),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  helos,  a 
stud,  and  keras,  a  horn.]  A  tribe  of  pen- 
tamerous  beetles,  with  clubbed  antenn?o, 
limbs  singularly  flattened,  and  so  arranged 
that  eacli  part  can  be  folded  closely  up  to 
the  otliers,  in  wliich  contracted  state  they 
are  received  in  small  cavities  in  tlie  lower 
part  of  the  body.  The  tribe  includes  the 
species  of  the  genus  Hister  or  mimic  beetle*, 
the  Byrrhida;  or  pill-beetles,  &c. 

Helodus  (he'lo-dus),  n.  [Gr.  helos,  a  stud, 
and  odous,  a  tooth.]  A  fossil  genus  of  shark 
teetli,  so  termed  from  tlie  stud-like  appear- 
ance of  their  crushing  crowns.  They  abound 
in  carboniferous  limestone. 

Helonias  (he-lo'ni-as),  n.  [From  Gr.  helos, 
a  marsh.  ]  A  North  American  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Melanthacefc.  They  have 
tuberous  roots,  broadly  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  a  scape  bearing  a  dense  raceme  of 
nearly  sessile  flowers._ 

Helopidse  (he-lop'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  sec- 
tion Heteromera,  named  from  the  genus 
Helops,  several  species  of  wliicli  are  found 
in  England,  living  in  rotten  wood,  and 
undci-  tlip  bark  of  trees. 

Helosis,  Helotis  (he -16 'sis,  he -16 'tis),  n. 
[Gr.  lie  ill},  to  turn.]  In  pathol.  eversion  of 
tlie  eyelids,  and  convulsions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eyes;  strabismus.  Dimglison. 

Helot  (he'lot),  n.  [Gr.  heilotes,  a  Spartan 
serf,  a  bondsman.]  A  slave  in  ancient 
Sparta;  hence,  a  slave  in  general. 

Those  unfortunates — the  Helots  of  mankind,  more 
or  less  numerous  in  every  community.    Is.  Taylor. 


Helotism  (he'lot-izm),  n.  The  condition  of 
the  Helots,  slaves  in  Sparta;  slavery. 

Helotry  (he'lot-ri),  n.  Helots  in  a  collec- 
tive sense;  a  body  of  persons  in  a  condition 
similar  to  that  of  Helots;  bondsmen. 

The  Helotry  of  Manmion  are  not.  in  our  day,  so 
easily  enforced  to  content  themselves  as  the  peasantry 
of  tliat  happy  period,  as  Mr.  Southey  considers  it. 
wliich  elapsed  between  the  fall  of  the  feud.il  and  the 
rise  of  connnercial  tyranny.  Macantay. 

Help  (help),  v.t.  Conjugated  regularly,  the 
old  past  tense  and  participle  holp  anil  hol- 
pen  being  obsolete  or  used  only  in  poetry. 
[A.  Sax.  helpan,  Goth,  hilpan,  D.  helpen, 
Icel.  hjdlpa,  G.  helfen,  to  help— from  same 
root  as  Skr.  Icalp,  to  suit,  to  be  of  service  ] 

1.  To  lend  strength  or  means  toward  eft'ect- 
ing  any  purpose;  to  aid;  to  assist;  as,  to 
help  a  man  in  his  work;  to  lielp  auotlier  in 
raising  a  building;  to  hel/)  one  to  pay  liis 
debts ;  to  help  the  memory  or  tlie  under- 
standing. '  Being  lustily  holpeii  by  the 
rest."  Tennyson. 

Helf  thyself  and  God  will  help  thee.   C.  Herbert. 

How  should  I  that  am  a  king. 
However  much  he  Jtolp  me  at  my  need. 
Give  my  one  daughter  saving  to  a  king. 

Teuiiysoji. 

2.  To  bring  succour  or  relief  to;  to  succour; 
to  relieve  ;  as,  to  help  one  in  distress. 

Help  me,  Lysander,  Jielp  me  !  do  tliy  best 

To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast. 

Shak. 

3.  To  cure  or  to  mitigate,  as  pain  or  disease; 
to  cure  or  relieve,  as  a  person  in  pain  or 
disease ;  to  heal  (with  of\ 

Do  wounds  help  wounds,  or  grief  help  grievous 
deeds.  Shal;. 
The  true  calamus  helps  a  cough.  Gerard. 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair 
To  help  him  of  his  blindness.  Shak. 

4.  To  change  for  the  better ;  to  remedy ;  to 
avail  against ;  to  prevent. 

Cease  to  lament  for  what  thou  canst  not  help.  Shak. 

If  they  take  offence  when  we  give  none,  it  is  a 
thing  we  cannot  help  Sanderson. 

5.  To  forbear;  to  avoid. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  the  resemblance  between 
him  and  our  author.  Pope. 

6.  To  increase ;  to  aggravate.    [Rare.  ] 

Their  armour  helped  their  harm,  crushed  in  and 
bruised 

Into  their  substance  pent.  Milton. 

Such  an  infinitive  as  to  go,  to  take,  &c.,  is 
often  omitted  after  help,  especially  in  col- 
loquial language;  as,  help  me  in.  that  is.  help 
me  to  go  in;  help  me  off  my  horse.  'Bless- 
edly holp  hither.'  Shale— To  help  forward, 
to  advance  by  assistance;  to  assist  in  mak- 
ing progress. — To  help  off,  to  remove  by 
help;  to  occupy  or  engross.  'To  help  off 
theirtinie.'  Locke.  ['K-Ai-e.}— To  help  on,  to 
forward;  to  aid.— To  help  out,  to  aid  in 
delivering  from  difficulty,  or  to  aid  in  com- 
pleting a  design. 

The  god  of  learning  and  of  li,ght. 
Would  want  a  god  himself  to  help  him  out.  Siuift. 
— To  help  over,  to  enable  to  surmount;  as, 
to  help  one  over  a  difficulty.- To  help  to,  to 
supply  with;  to  furnish  with. 

Whom  they  would  lielp  to  a  kingdom. 

I  Maccab  viii.  13. 
—To  help  up,  to  raise;  to  support.  '  A  man 
is  well /(oip  up  that  trusts  to  you."  Shak. 
Syn.  To  aid,  assist,  succour,  relieve,  serve. 
Help  (help),  v.i.  To  lend  aid;  to  contribute 
strengtli  or  means  ;  to  be  of  use  ;  to  avail. 
'  Though  what  they  (words)  do  impart  help 
not  at  all.'  Shak. 

A  generous  present  helps  to  persuade,  as  well  as 
an  agreeable  person.  Garth. 

—  To  help  out,  to  lend  aid ;  to  bring  a 
supply. 

Some,  wanting  the  talent  to  write,  made  it  their 
care  that  the  actors  should  help  out  where  the  Muses 
failed.  Rynier. 

Help  (help),  n.  [A.  Sax.  helpe,  Icel.  hjiilp.  See 
the  verb.]  1.  Aid  furnished  toward  promot- 
ing an  object,  or  deliverance  from  difficulty 
or  distress;  aid;  assistance. 

Give  us  help  from  trouble ;  for  vain  is  the  help  of 
man.  '     Ps-  'x- 

Embrace,  and  invite  helps,  and  advices,  touching 
the  execution  of  thy  place.  £acon. 

2.  That  which  gives  assistance;  one  who  or 
that  which  contributes  to  advance  a  pur- 
pose. 

Virtue  is  a  friend  and  a  help  to  nature.  Soitth. 
God  is  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

Ps.  nIvi.  I. 

3.  Remedy;  relief;  as,  the  evil  is  done  and 
there  is  no  help  for  it ;  there  is  no  help  for 
the  man ;  his  disease  is  incurable.— 4.  A 
hired  man  or  woman ;  a  domestic  servant. 
[United  States.] 

Helper  (help'fer),  n.  One  that  helps,  aids,  or 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall; 


met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not.  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abi/ne;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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assists;  an  assistant;  an  auxiliary;  one  that 
furnishes  or  administers  a  remedy.  'Any 
Itelper  for  Israel.'    2  Ki.  xlv.  26. 
Compassion  ...  is  ...  an  helper  o(iQn\\m&s  of  evils. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Halp-fellOW  (lielp'fel-16),  n.  A  colleague; 
a  partner  or  associate;  a  helpmate.  'An 
hcl p-felluw  of  our  office.'  Udall. 

Hslpful  (help'ful),  a.  Furnishiug  help;  use- 
ful ;  wholesome ;  salutary.  '  Helpful  me- 
dicines.' Raleigh. 

Helpfulness  (help'ful-nes),  n.  The  condi- 
tion or  characteristic  of  being  helpful; 
assistance ;  usefulness. 

You  saw  the  beginnings  of  civilization  as  it  were, 
and  the  necessity  of  mutual  help/ ithiess  among  the 
settlers.  IV.  Black. 

Helpless  (help'les),  a.  1.  Destitute  of  help 
or  strength;  needing  help;  feeble;  weak;  as, 
a  helpless  babe. 

How  shall  I  then  your  helpless  fame  defend.  Pope. 

2.  Bringing  or  affording  no  help;  unaiding. 

Yet  since  the  gods  have  been 
Helpless  foreseers  of  my  plagues.  Cha/nnan. 

3.  Beyond  help;  irremediable.  'Helpless 
harms. '  Spe  user.  —i.  t  Unsupplied ;  destitute. 

Helpless  of  all  that  human  wants  require.  Dryden. 

Helplessly  (help'les-li),  adn.  In  a  helpless 
manner. 

Helplessness  (heli5'les-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  helpless. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  sickness  to  reduce  our  extrav- 
agant self-estimation,  by  exhibiting  our  solitary  help- 
lessness. Buckminster. 

Helpmate  Oielp'niat),  n.  [Help  and  mate; 
tlie  compound  being  probably  suggested  by 
tlie  expression  'an  help  meet  for  him'  in 
Gen.  ii.  IS.]  An  assistant;  a  helper;  a 
partner ;  a  companion. 

Helpmeet  (help'met),  n.  [Help  and  meet, 
or  a  corruption  of  helpmate.}  A  partner;  a 
consort;  a  wife;  a  helpmate. 

Helpmeet  is  not  a  compound  to  be  defended,  and 
yet  it  has  been  used  by  at  least  two  writers  of  very 
high  repute  (Southey,  Dr.  Newman). 

Fitzedtuard  Hall. 

Helter-skelter  (hel'ter-skel'ter),  adv.  [A 
sort  of  onomatopoesis  representing  bustle, 
noise,  and  confusion.  Comp.  huhble-biibble, 
hmiy-burlij;  G.  holter-x>olter;  Sw.  huller  oni 
buller,  etc.]  An  expression  denoting  hurry 
and  confusion. 

Heller-skelter  have  I  rode  tO  thee.  Shak. 

Helve  (helv),  n.  [A.  Sax.  helf,  hylf,  hielfa, 
O.H.G.  halbe,  helbe.]  1.  The  handle  of  an 
axe  or  hatchet.  —  2.  t  The  head  of  an  axe. 
[Bare.] 

The  helve  of  the  axe  craved  a  handle  of  the  wood 
of  oaks.  Fuller. 

Helve  (helv),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  helved;  ppr. 
helving.  To  furnish  with  a  helve,  as  an 
axe. 

Helve-liammer  (helvTiam-m6r),  n.  A  large, 
heavy  blacksmith's  hammer  for  manufactur- 
ing wrought  iron,  tilted  by  the  helve  and 
oscillating  on  bearings. 

Helvella  O^el-vel'la),  n.  A  genus  of  fungi, 
one  species  of  which,  H.  esculenta,  is  a 
delicate  article  of  food. 

Helvellei  (hel-vel'le-i),  n.  pi.  An  order  of 
fungi,  of  the  division  Ascomycetes,  distin- 
guished by  the  hymenium  being  more  or  less 
exposed,  comprising  the  esculent  Helvelloc, 
the  morels,  &c. 

Helver  (helv'er),  n.  In  milling,  the  handle 
or  helve  of  a  tool. 

Helvetic  (hel-vet'ik),  a.  [L.  Helveticus,  from 
Helve tii.  Probably  =  high-hill-men.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Helvetii,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Alps,  now  Switzerland,  or  what  per- 
tains to  the  modern  states  and  inhabitants 
of  the  Alpine  regions;  as,  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy; Helvetic  states. 

Helvetic  (liel-vet'ik),  n.  A  follower  of 
Zwinglius  in  opposition  to  Luther. 

Helvin,  Helvine  (hel'vin),  n.  [From  Gr. 
helins,  tlie  sun,  in  allusion  to  its  yellow 
colour.  ]  A  mineral  of  a  yellowish  colour,  oc- 
curring in  regular  tetrahedrons,  with  trunc- 
ated angles.  It  is  related  to  the  garnet 
group,  and  melts  ea-ily  into  a  blackish-brown 
glass.  It  is  found  near  Schwartzenberg  in 
Saxony. 

Helvite  (liel'vit),  n.  Same  as  Helvin  (which 

see). 

Helwingiaee33  (hel-win'ji-a"se-e),  11.  pi.  A 
small  nat.  order  of  monochlamydeous  di- 
cotyledonous plants,  nearly  allied  to  tlie 
Araliacefe,  witli  alternate  leaves,  and  flowers 
clustered  on  the  midribs  of  the  leaves.  The 
young  leaves  of  Helwingia  ruscifolia  are 
used  in  Japan  as  an  esculent. 


Helxine  (helks'in),  11.  A  plant  having  leaves 
like  those  of  ivy.  Crabb. 

Hem  (hem),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hem,  hemin;  comp. 
Fris.  heam,  and  W.  hem,  hem,  border.  Per- 
haps fi'om  a  verb  with  sense  of  stopping, 
and  hence  of  inclosing;  comp.  G.  hem  men, 
to  stop  a  wheel,  to  stop,  to  check.]  1.  The 
border  of  a  garment,  doubled  and  sewed  to 
strengthen  it,  and  jjrevent  the  ravelling  of 
the  weft  threads.— 2.  Edge;  border;  margin. 
'The  very  hem  of  the  sea.'  Shak. — 3.  In 
arch,  the  spiral  projecting  part  of  the  Ionic 
capital. 

Hem  (hem),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hemmed;  ppr. 
hemming.  1.  To  form  a  hem  or  border  to; 
to  fold  and  sew  down  the  edge  of ;  as,  to 
/lem  a  handkerchief.— 2.  To  border;  to  edge. 

All  the  skirt  about 
Was  hejnin'd  with  golden  fringe.  Spenser. 

— To  hem  about  or  around,  to  shut  in;  to 
inclose.  'With  valiant  squadrons  round 
about  to  hem.'  Fairfax. —  To  hem  in,  to 
inclose  and  confine;  to  surround;  to  environ; 
as,  the  troops  were  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy. 

So  was  it  hemJHcd  in  by  woody  lulls.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

—To  hem  out.f  to  shut  out.  'You  can  not 
7ieM  me  OMf  of  London.'  J.  Webster. 
Hem  (hem),  interj.  [Imitative,  and  more 
correctly  hm.}  An  exclamation,  whose  ut- 
terance is  a  voluntary  half-cough,  loud  or 
subdued,  as  the  emotion  may  suggest;  some- 
times used  as  a  noun. 

I  would  try  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and  have  him.  Shak. 

Hem  (hem),  v.i.  To  make  the  sound  ex- 
pressed by  tlie  word  hem;  hence,  to  hesitate 
or  stammer  in  speaking;  to  hum.  Shale. 

Hem  (hem),  v.t.  To  remove  by  hemming  or 
liawking.  Shale. 

Hemt  (hem),  jjroji.  Them.  Chaucer,  Spen- 
ser, etc. 

Hemachate  (he'ma-kat),  n.  [Gr.  haima, 
lilood,  and  achates,  agate.]  A  species  of 
agate,  interspersed  with  spots  of  red  jasper. 

Heraachrome  (lie'ma-krom),  n.    Same  as 

nct!)naclnvine. 

Hemadromometer  (lie'ina-dro-mom"et-er), 
n.  (Gr.  haima,  blood,  dromos,  a  course,  and 
metron,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  rate  at  which  the  blood  moves 
in  the  arteries. 

Hemadromometry  (he'ma-dro-mom"et-ri), 
11.  The  art  of  measuring  the  rate  at  which 
tlie  Ijlood  moves  in  the  arteries. 

Hemadynamometer  ( he '  ma-di-na-mom"- 
et-er),  n.  [Gr.  haima,  blood,  and  dynamo- 
meter (which  see).]  A  contrivance  for  as- 
certaining the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  or  veins  by  observing  the  height  to 
which  it  will  raise  a  column  of  mercury. 

Hemal  (Iie'mal),  a.    Same  as  Haemal. 

Hemanthus  (he-man'thus),  n.  Same  as 
Ha:manthus. 

Hemapophysis  (he-ma-pofi-sis),  n.  Same 

as  Hoimapophysis. 

Hemastatic,  Hemastatical  (he-ma-stat'ik, 

he-ma-stat'ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  haima,  blood,  and 
statikos,  causing  to  stand,  from  histemi,  to 
stand.]  1.  Belating  to  the  weight  of  the 
blood. — 2.  In  med.  serving  to  arrest  the 
escape  or  flow  of  blood,  as  a  medicine;  ar- 
resting hemorrhage. 

Hemastatic  (he-ma-stat'ik),  n.  A  remedy 
for  stancliing  the  flow  of  blood. 

Hemastatics  (he-ma-stat'iks),  n.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  living 
bodies. 

Hematein,  Hemateine  (he-ma-te'in),  n. 

(Probably  CieHjoOe.)  A  dark-red  colouring 
matter  obtained  by  acting  on  hematoxylin 
by  ammonia.  With  excess  of  ammonia  it 
forms  a  splendid  purple  matter. 
Hematemesis  (he-ma-tem'e-sis),  n.  Same 
as  Hwmatemcsis. 

Hematherm  (he'ma-therm),  n.  [Gr.  haima, 
blood,  and  thermos,  hot.]  A  name  given  by 
some  zoologists  to  a  warm-blooded  animal. 

Hematin,  Hematine  (he'ma-tin),  n.  [Gr. 

haima,  haimatos,  blood.  ]  1.  The  red  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  blood  occurring  in  solu- 
tion in  the  interior  of  the  blood  corpuscles 
or  cells.  Watts  gives  the  formula  C23  HjjFe 
N^O;)  as  probable.  It  is  the  only  structure 
of  tiie  body,  except  hair,  which  contains 
iron.  Hematin  can  be  obtained  by  suli- 
mitting  the  comminuted  clod  of  ox  blood, 
freed  as  much  as  possible  from  serum,  to 
pressure,  and  agitating  the  expressed  liquid 
by  small  portions  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  oxalic  acid,  with  addition  of  alcohol  and 
a  large  quantity  of  ether.  Tlie  solution, 
left  to  stand  for  some  weeks  over  chloride 
of  calcium,  deposits  the  hematin  in  small 
black  nodules  made  up  of  cubes.  It  may  be 


obtained  in  various  other  ways.  —  2.  The 
name  sometimes  given  to  hematoxylin.  See 
Hematoxylin. 

Hematite  (he'ma-tit),  n.  [Gr.  haimatites, 
from  haima,  lilood.  ]  A  name  applied  to  two 
ores  of  iron,  red  hematite  and  Ijrowii  hema- 
tite. They  are  both  of  a  fibrous  structure, 
and  the  filn-es,  though  sometimes  nearly 
parallel,  usually  diverge  or  even  radiate 
from  a  centre.  They  rarely  occur  amor- 
phous, but  almost  always  in  concretions, 
reuiform,  globular,  botryoidal,  stalactitic, 
&c.  The  red  hematite  (called  sometinie& 
bloodstone)  is  a  variety  of  the  red  oxide ;  its 
streak  and  powder  are  always  nearly  blood- 
red.  It  is  one  of  tlie  most  important  iron- 
ores.  The  brown  hematite  is  a  variety  of 
tlie  brown  oxide  or  hydrate ;  its  streak  and 
powder  are  always  of  a  brownish  yellow. 

Hematitic  (he-ma-tit'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
hematite  or  resembling  it. 

Hematocele  (he'ma-to-sel),  n.  [Gr.  haima, 
haimatos,  blood,  and  kele,  a  tumour.]  A 
tumour  filled  ^vith  blood;  a  swelling  of  the 
scrotum  or  .spermatic  cord  containing  blood. 

Hematology  (!ie-ina-tol'o-ji),  11.  [Gr.  haima, 
haimatos,  bloiMl,  and  logos,  adiscourse.]  The 
doctrine  of  tlie  lilood. 

Hematosin,  Hematosine  (he-ma-to'sin),  n. 
[Gr.  haima,  haimatos,  blood.]  The  red  col- 
ouring matter  of  the  blood.    See  HEMATIN. 

Hematosis  (he-ma-to'sis),  11.  Same  as  Hce- 
vtatosis. 

Hematoxylin,  Hematoxyline  (he-ma- 

toks'i-lin),  11.  [Gr.  haima,  haimatos,  blood, 
and  xyloH,  v/ood.]  (C,6Hi406.)  The  colour- 
ing principle  of  logwood  {Hcematoxylon 
campechianum),oi  a  red  colour  and  bitterisli 
taste.  It  crystallizes  in  small  crystalline 
laniinaB  of  a  reddish-white  colour.  Tlitir 
taste  is  bitter,  acrid,  and  slightly  astringent. 
This  colouring  matter  is  a  constituent  part 
of  all  the  colours  prepared  with  logwood, 
and  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  by  the 
action  of  acids  and  alkalies  render  it  useful 
as  a  reagent  to  detect  their  presence. 
Hematoxylon  (he-ma-toks'i-lon).   See  H^- 

MAIOXYLON. 

Hematuria  (he-ma-tii'ri-a),  n.  Same  as 
Hcematuria. 

Hemelytron  (hem-el'i-tron),  n.  pi.  Heme- 
lytra  ( hem  -  el '  i  -  tra ). 

A  wing-cover  of  a  tetrap- 
terous  insect  when  it  is 
coriaceous  at  th-e  base 
and  membranous  at  the 
extremity ,  as  in  the  order 
Hemiptera.  In  the  fig. 
a  shows  the  coriaceous 
or  leathery  portion,  and 
6  c  the  membranous  or 
transparent  portions. 
Hemeralopia  (he'me-ra-16"pi-a),  n.  [Gr.  he- 
mera,  the  day,  alaos,  blind,  and  ops,  the  eye.] 
A  defect  in  the  sight  in  consequence  of 
which  a  person  can  see  only  by  artificial 
light;  day  blindness.  It  is  also  used,  how- 
ever, for  exactly  the  opposite  defect  of 
vision.  See  Nyctalopia. 
Homerobaptist  (he'me-ro-bap"tist),  n.  [Gr. 
hemera,  day,  and  bapto,  to  wash.]  One  of  a 
sect  iinioiig  tlie  Jews  who  bathed  every  day. 
Hemerobian  (lie-me-ro'bi-an),  n.  A  neurop- 
terous  insect  of  the  family  Hemerobiidae. 
Hemerobiidse  (he'ine-r6-bi"i-de),n.p?.  [Typi- 
cal genus  Hemerobius— Gr.  hemera,  a  day, 
bios,  life,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  Lace- 
wing  flies,  a  family  of  neuropterous  insects, 
remarkalile  for  the  exceeding  brilliancy  of 
the  eyes  in  most  of  the  species,  and  for  the 
delicate  structure  and  varied  colours  of  their 
long  reticulated  wings.  The  larvse  prey 
upon  plant-lice. 

Hemerobius  (he-me-ro'bi-us),  n.  [See  He- 
MEROBIID*.]  A  genus  of  neuropterous  in- 
sects, the  type  of  the  family  Hemerobiida;. 
The  eggs  are  placed  in  a  long  thread-like 
pedicel. 

Hemerocallideas  ( he '  me  -  ro  -  kal-lid"e-e ), 
11.  pi.  [See  HEMEROCALLIS.]  A  section  of 
the  nat.  order  Liliacese,  comprising  many 
showy  plants  bearing  red,  white,  blue,  or 
yellow  umbellate  or  racemose  flowers.  It 
includes  the  New  Zealand  flax  (Phormium 
tenax),  and  Sanseviera  cylindra,  which 
yields  filu'es  for  cordage. 

HenierocalliS  (he'me-r6-kal"lis),  n.  [Gr.  he- 
mera, the  day,  and  kallistos,  most  beauti- 
ful] A  genus  of  Liliacea;,  natives  of  tem- 
perate Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  two  species 
of  which  (H.jlara  and  H.  fv.lva)  are  grown 
in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers, 
under  the  name  of  day-lily.  They  have 
long  radical  leaves,  and  a  branched  few- 


Hemelytron. 
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w,  wig;   wh,  widg;   zli,  azure.  —See  KEY. 
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flowered  scape,  with  large  handsome  blos- 
soms, the  segments  of  which  are  united  into 
a  tulie. 

Hemi-  (he'mi).  [Gr.  heini,  abbrev.  from  he- 
misu,  neut.  of  hemisics,  half.]  A  prefix  sig- 
nifying half,  used  in  many  compound  words 
derived  from  the  Greels;  equivalent  to  L. 
semi,  ¥r.  demi. 

Hemianatropal,  Hemianatropous  (he'- 
mi-an- at"rop-al,  he'mi-an-at"rop-us),  a. 
[Prefix  heiiii,  and  anatropal  (which  see). 
In  hot,  half-anatropal:  applied  to  ovules. 

Hemicarp  (he'mi-karp),  n.  [Prefix  hemi, 
and  Gr.  Icarpos,  fruit.]  In  hot.  one  of  the 
halves  of  a  fruit  which  spontaneously 
divides  into  two. 

Hemicrania,  Hemicrany  (lie-mi-kra'ni-a, 
he'mi -kra- 11  i),  n.  [Prefix  hemi,  and  Gr. 
Icmnion,  the  skull.  ]  A  pain  that  affects  only 
one  side  of  the  head. 

Hemicranic  (he-mi-kran'ik),  a.  Relating 
to  hemicrania. 

Hemicycle  (he'mi-si-kl),  n.  [Gr.  hemikyklos, 
—lieiiii,  lialf,  and  kyldos,  a  circle.]  1.  A  half 
circle;  more  generally  called  a  Semicircle. 
2.  A  semicircular  arena;  a  semicircular 
room  or  division  of  a  room. 

The  collections  will  be  displayed  in  the  hernicycle 
of  the  central  pavilion  of  the  palace  of  the  Troca- 
dero.  Academy. 

Hemidactyl  (he-mi-dak'til),  a.  In  zool. 
liaving  an  oval  disk  at  the  base  of  the  toes, 
as  ill  some  saurian  reptiles. 

HemidactylUS  (he-mi-dak'til-us),  n.  [Pre- 
fix hemi,  and  Gr.  dakfylos,  a  finger  or  toe.] 
A  genus  of  lizards  belonging  to  the  gecko 
family  or  flat-toed  lizards,  wliich  have  an 
oval  disk  at  the  base  of  the  toes. 

Hemidesmus  (he-mi-des'mus),  n.  [Prefix 
hemi,  and  Gr.  desmos,  a  band — alluding  to 
the  filaments.]  A  genus  of  twining  plants, 
nat.  order  Asclepiadaeeae,  having  opposite 
leaves,  and  cymes  of  small  greenish  flowers. 
H.  indicus  yields  the  Indian  sarsaparilla, 
a  reputed  alterative,  diuretic,  and  tonic, 
wliicli  is  rarely  employed  in  England. 

Hemidiapeilte(he-mi-di'a-pen"te),  n.  [Pre- 
fix ln'iiu,  and  Gr.  diapente,  a  fifth  in  music] 
111  music,  an  imperfect  fifth. 

Hemidltone  (lie-mi'di-ton),  n.  [Prefix  hemi, 
and  Gr.  ditonos,  of  two  tones— di,  for  dis, 
twice,  double,  and  tonos,  a  tone.]  In  Greek 
mn^ic,  the  lesser  or  minor  third. 

Hemidystrophia  (he'mi-dis-tro"fi-a),  n. 
[Prefix  liemi,  Gr.  dys,  ill,  and  trophe,  from 
trepho,  to  nourish.]  In  bot.  a  term  employed 
to  design  the  partial  nourishment  of  trees, 
owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  their 
roots,  from  these  being  prevented  spreading 
in  some  directions,  or  other  causes. 

Hemigale  (he-mig'a-le),  n.  A  pretty  Bor- 
nean  carnivorous  mammal  of  the  civet 
family  (Viverridaj),  distinguished  by  the  row 
of  broad  dark  stripes  which  cross  its  back. 
It  is  a  sub-genus  of  Paradoxurus. 

Hemigamous  (he-mig'a-mus),  a.  [Prefix 
hemi,  and  Gr.  gamos,  maniage.]  In  hot. 
having  one  of  the  two  fiorets  in  the  same 
spikelet  neutei',  and  the  other  unisexual, 
whether  male  or  female:  said  of  grasses. 

Hemiglyph  (he'mi-glif ),  n.  [Prefix  hemi, 
ami  (ir.  iilijphe,  a  carving.]  In  arch,  the 
luilt  cliuiiiifl  at  the  edge  of  the  triglyph 
tablet  in  tlie  Doric  entablature. 

Hemihedral  (lie-mi-he'dral),  a.  [Prefix  hemi, 
and  Gr.  hedra,  a  face.]  In  mineral,  a  term 
applied  to  a  crystal  liaving  only  half  the 
number  of  planes  belonging  to  any  par- 
ticular modification  which  the  law  of  sym- 
metry requires,  as  when  a  cube  has  planes 
only  on  half  of  its  eight  solid  angles,  or  one 
plane  out  of  a  pair  on  each  of  its  edges;  or 
as,  in  the  case  of  a  tetrahedron,  which  is 
hemihedral  to  an  octohedron,  it  being  con- 
tained under  four  of  the  planes  of  an  octo- 
hedron. 

Hemiliedrally  (he-mi-he'dral-li),  adv.  In  a 
hemiliedral  manner. 

Hemihedrism  (he-mi-he'drizm),  n.  In 
crystal,  the  property  of  crystallizing  hemi- 
hedrally. 

Hemihedron  (he-mi-he'dron),  n.  A  solid 
hemiliedrally  divided;  thus  the  tetrahedron 
is  a  h*nihedron. 

Hemlmetabola  (he'mi-me-tab"o-la),  ii.pl. 
[Prefix  lioiii,  and  Gr.  metabole,  change.]  The 
section  of  tlie  class  Insecta  which  undergo 
an  incomplete  nietamorpliosis.  See  Insect. 

Hemimetabolic  (he'mi-me-ta-bol"ik),  a. 
[See  Hemimeiabola.]  In  zool.  a  terra  ap- 
plied to  tliose  insects  which  undergo  an  in- 
complete nietamorpliosis,  the  larva  differ- 
ing from  the  perfect  insect  chiefiy  in  the 
absence  of  wings  and  in  size. 


Hemimorphic  (he-mi-moi-'fik),  a.  [Prefix 
hemi,  and  Gr.  morphe,  form.  ]  In  crystal,  a 
term  applied  to  a  crystal  having  the  two 
ends  modified  with  unlike  planes. 

Hemina  (he-mi'na),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  hemina, 
from  hemisus,  half.]  1.  An  ancient  Roman 
measure  containing  half  a  sextarius,  and, 
according  to  Arbiithnot,  about  J  pint  Eng- 
lish wine  measure.— 2.  In  med.  a  measure 
equal  to  about  10  fluid  ounces. 

Hemiope  (he'mi-op),  n.  [Prefix  hemi,  and 
Gr.  oj/.s,  iipnx,  a  voice.]  An  ancient  musical 
wind-instrument  consisting  of  a  tube  with 
three  holes. 

Hemiopia,  Hemiopsy  (he-mi-6'pi-a,  he-mi- 
op'si),  11.  [Prefix  hem  i,  and  Gr.  opsis,  sight.  ] 
A  defect  of  vision  in  which  the  patient  sees 
only  a  part  of  the  oliject  he  looks  at,  the 
middle  of  it,  its  circumference,  or  its  upper 
or  lower  part,  or  more  commonly  one  lateral 
half  being  completely  oliscured. 

Hemiplegia,  Hemiplegy  (he-mi-ple'ji-a, 
he'mi-ple-ji),  n.  [Prefix  hemi,  and  Gr.  pler/e, 
a  stroke,  from  plesso,  to  strike.]  A  palsy 
that  affects  one  half  of  the  body;  a  paralytic 
affection  on  one  side  of  the  human  frame. 

HemiplegiC  (Iie-mi-plej'ik),  a.  Relating  to 
hemiplegia. 

Hemiplexy  (he'mi-pleks-i),  n.    Same  as 

Hemipleyia. 

Hemipode  (he'mi-pod),  n.  A  bird  of  the 
genus  Heniipodius. 

Hemipodius  (he-mi-po'di-us),  n.  [Prefix 
hemi,  and  Gr.  pous,  podos,  a  foot,  from  the 
hind-toe  being  absent.]  A  genus  of  rasorial 
birds  allied  to  the  quails.  The  species  are 
found  chiefly  in  Africa  and  Asia.  The  swift- 
fiying  hemipodius  is  the  little  quail  of  New 
Soutli  Wales. 

Hemiprism  (he'mi-prizm),  n.  [Prefix  hemi, 
and  prism  (which  see).]  In  crystal,  a  form 
in  the  monoclinic  and  triclinic  systems  of 
crystallization  that  comprises  but  one  face 
of  a  prism  and  its  opposite.  Daiia. 

Hemiprismatic  (he'mi-pris-mat"ik),  a. 
[Prefix  hemi,  and  prismatic  (wliich  see).] 
Half  prismatic. 

Hemipter,  Hemipteran  (he-mip'ter,  he- 
mip'ter-an),  n.  An  insect  of  the  order  He- 
miptera. 

Hemiptera  (he-mip'ter-a),  n.pl.  [Prefix 
hemi,  and  Gr.  pteron,  a  wing.]  An  order 
of  four-winged  insects,  having  a  suctorial 
proboscis,  the  outer  wings,  or  wing-covers, 
either  entirely  formed  of  a  substance  inter- 
mediate lietween  the  elytra  of  beetles  and 
the  ordinary  membranous  wings  of  most  in- 
sects, or  leathery  at  the  base  and  transpa- 
rent towards  the  tips  (hemelytra).  In  one 
group  (Aphides)  all  the  wings  when  jiresent 
are  membranous.  Tlie  true  wings  are 
straight  and  unplaited.  Some  feed  on  vege- 
table and  some  on  animal  juices.  Tliose 
having  the  upper  wings  of  a  uniform  sub- 
stance througiiout  (whether  leathery  or 
transparent)  have  been  constituted  into  a 
section,  and  by  some  naturalists  into  an 
order  named  Homoptera;  those  having  them 
partly  leathery  and  partly  transparent  con- 
stitute the  section  or  order  Heteroptera.  The 
plant-lice,  boat-fly,  cochineal  insect,  locust, 
bug,  lantern-tiy,  &c.,  belong  to  this  order. 

Hemipteral,  Hemipterous  Gie-mip'ter-al, 
he-mip'ter-us),  a.  Belonging  to  the  order 
Hemiptera;  having  the  upper  wings  half 
crustaceous  and  half  membranaceous. 

Hemispliere  (he'mi-sfer),  n.  [Gr.  hemi- 
sphairion — hemi,  half,  and  sphairion,  a 
globe.]  1.  A  half  sphere;  one  half  of  a 
sphere  or  globe  when  divided  by  a  plane 
passing,  or  regarded  as  passing,  through  its 
centre;  half  tlie  terrestrial  globe;  half  of 
the  celestial  globe,  or  half  the  surface  of  the 
heavens.  — 2.  A  niajj  or  projection  of  half  the 
terrestrial  or  celestial  sphere.  —Hemispheres 
of  the  brain,  the  two  parts  which  constitute 
the  upper  surface  of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

Hemispheric,  Hemispherical  (he-mi-sfe'- 
rik,  he-mi-sfe'rik  al),  a.  Containing  or  per- 
taining to  a  hemisphere;  as,  n  hemispheric 
figure  or  form;  a  hemispherical  hody.  Boyle. 

Hemispheroidal  (he'nii-sfe-roid"a]),  a.  Ap- 
proaching to  the  figure  of  a  hemisphere; 
having  a  figure  resembling  a  hemisphere. 

Heraispherule  (he-mi-sfe'rul),  n.  A  half 
spherule. 

Hemistich  (he'mi-stik),  n.  [Gr.  hemistichion 
— hemi,  half,  and  stichos,  a  row,  a  line,  a 
verse.  ]  Half  a  poetic  verse,  or  a  verse  not 
completed. 

Hemistichal  (he-mis'tik-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  written  in  hemistichs;  by,  according 
to,  or  into  hemistichs;  as,  an  hemistichal 
division  of  a  verse. 


Hemitone  (he'mi-ton),  n.  [Prefix  Aemi,  and 
Gr.  tonos,  a  tone.]  In  music,  same  as  Semi- 
tone, but  seldom  used. 
Hemitrichous  (he-mit'ri-kus),  a.  [Prefix 
hemi,  and  Gr.  tlirix,  trichos,  hair.]   In  hot. 
half  covered  with  hairs. 
Hemitropal,  Hemitropous  Cne-mit'ro-pal, 
he-mit'ro-pus),  a.  [Prefix  hemi,  and  Gr.  tro- 
pos,  a  turn,  from  trepo,  to  turn.  ] 
1.  Turned  half  round;  half -invert- 
ed.— 2.  In  bot.  applied  to  an  ovule 
in  which  the  axis  of  the  nucleus  is 
more  curved  than  in  an  anatropal 
ovule. 

Hemitrope (he'mi- trop),a.  [Prefix 
hemi,  and  Gr.  trope,  a  turning  ] 
Half-turned;  specifically,  in  min- 
Hemitropal  applied  to  a  crystal  which 

Ovule.  has  two  similar  parts  or  halves, 
one  of  which  is  turned  haU  round 
upon  the  other. 
Hemitrope  (he'mi-trop),  n.  [See  Hemitro- 
pal.] 1.  Anything  hemitropal  in  structure. 
2.  In  crystal,  a  twin-crystal. 
Hemitropy  (he-mit'ro-pi),  n.  In  crystal. 
twin-composition  in  crystals. 
Hemlock  (hem'Iok),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hemledc. 
Iiymlic—hem,  hym,  of  doubtful  meaning, 
and  ledc,  an  herb.  Comp.  garlic,  charlvcic, 
Ac]  A  poisonous  plant,  Conium  macula- 
turn,  nat.  order  Unibelliferse,  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  koneion  (hemlock)  of 
the  Greeks.  It  is  a  tall,  erect,  branching 
biennial,  with  a  smooth,  shining,  hollow 
stem,  usually  marked  with  purplish  spots, 
elegant  much-divided  leaves,  and  white 
flowers  in  compound  umbels  of  ten  or  more 
I'ays,  surrounded  liy  a  general  involucre  of 
three  to  seven  leaflets.  It  is  found  in  Bii- 
tain  and  throughout  Eurojie  ami  temiierate 
Asia  in  waste  places,  banks,  and  under 
walls,  and  is  said  to  be  fatal  to  cows,  but 
that  horses,  goats,  and  sheep  may  feed  upon 
it  without  danger.  The  poison  administered 
to  Socrates  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  decoc- 
tion of  it,  though  others  are  of  opinion  that 


Hemlock  {ConiJtm  maciilattim). 

the  potion  was  obtained  from  water-hemlock 
(Cieuta  virosa).  Hemlock  is  a  powerful  se- 
dative, and  is  used  medicinally.  The  extract 
is  considered  the  best  preparation.  It  is 
often  serviceable  as  a  substitute  for,  or  an 
accompaniment  to  opium.  It  has  been  found 
very  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  in 
hooping-cough,  in  allaying  the  pain  of  irrit- 
able sores  and  cancerous  ulcers.  The  vir- 
tues of  hemlock  reside  in  an  alkaline  prin- 
ciple termed  conia  or  conine.  See  Conia. — 
Hemlock  spruce,  an  American  flr  (the  Abies 
canadensis),  so  called  from  its  branches  re- 
sembling in  tenuity  and  position  the  com- 
mon hemlock. — Water -hemlock,  Cicuta  vi- 
rosa.—  Hemlock  loater-dropwort,  CEiianthe 
crocata. 

Hemmel  (hem'mel),  n.  [Comp.  D.  Kernel,  G. 
himmel,  heaven,  a  canopy,  formerly  a  cover- 
ing.] A  crowd  or  herd,  as  of  cattle;  a  shed 
or  hovel  for  cattle.  [Local.] 

Hemming,  Rimming  (hem'ing,  hira'ing),n. 
A  shoe  or  sandal  made  of  raw  hide. 

Hemoptysis,  Hemoptoe  (he-mop'tis-is,  he- 
mop'to-e),  n.    Same  as  Hoemoptysis  (which 

Hemorrhage  (he'mor-aj),  n.  [Gr.  haimor- 
rliagia  —  haima ,  blood,  and  rhegnymi,  to 
break,  to  burst.  ]  A  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  blood-vessels. 

Hemorrhagic  (lie-raor-aj'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  flux  of  blood ;  consisting  in  hemor- 
rhage. 

Hemorrhagyt  (he'mor-a-ji),  n.  Hemov- 
rhage.  Kay. 

Hemorrhoid  t  (he'mor-oid),  n.  [See  He- 
morrhoids.]   A  venomous  worm  or  ser- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;  pme. 


;,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abwne;    y.  Sc.  tey. 
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pent.  '  Tlie  venomous  worms  called  hemor- 
rhoids.' Holland. 

Hemorrhoidal  (he-mor-oid'al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  hemorrhoids;  as,  the  hemorrhoidal 
vessels. 

Hemorrhoids  (he'mor-oidz),  n.  pi.  [Gv.  hai- 
morrhols,  liaimorrhoCdos,  a  gusliing  of  lilood 
—haiina,  blood,  and  rhoos,  a  flowing,  from 
rhcC),  to  flow.]  Painful  tumours  or  tubercles, 
consisting  of  enlargements  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  formed  in  the  rectum  or  around 
the  anus,  frequently  accompanied  by  bleed- 
ing wlien  at  stool;  piles;  in  Scrip,  emerods. 
See  Piles. 

Hemp  (hemp),  71.  [A.  Sax.  henep^  hanep. 
Comp.  D.  henncp,  Dan.  hainp,  Icel.  hampr, 
G.  hanf,  and  tlie  cog.  words,  Armor,  canib, 
It.  cannaih,  cnaib,  Lith.  kanape,  L.  canna- 
bis, Gv.  hannabis.  Per.  kanii,  Skr.  <;ana, 
hemp.]  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cannabis, 
nat.  order  Cannabinacea;,  C.  saliva  being 
the  only  known  species.  It  is  an  annual  her- 
baceous plant,  the 
fibre  of  which  consti- 
tutes the  hemp  of 
commerce.  It  is  a 
native  of  Western  and 
Central  Asia,  but  has 
been  long  naturalized 
in  Brazil  iinil  tropical 
Africa,  and  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in 
Italy  and  many  other 
countries  of  Europe, 
particularly  Russia 
and  Poland.  Its  fibre  i.~ 
tough  and  strong,anil 
peculiarly  adapted 
for  weaving  inti  1 
coarse  fabrics  such  as 
sa  1-cloth,  and  twist- 
ing into  ropes  and  Hemp  [Cannabis  sativa). 
cables.  Immense 

quantities  are  imported  into  this  country 
from  Russia  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  The 
Indian  variety,  often  known  as  Cannabis  in- 
dica,  is  the  source  of  the  narcotic  drug  bhang 
or  hashish.  (See  Bhang.)  The  plants  of  the 
genus  Sanseviera  are  known  by  the  name 
of  bowstring-heinp  (which  see). — 2.  Tlie  skin 
or  rind  of  the  plant  prepared  for  spinning. 
3.  A  cant  term  for  a  rope  and  for  hanging. 
Hemp-agrimony  (liemp-ag-'ri-mun-ni),  n.  A 
plant,  Eupatoi  iam  cannabinum.    See  Eu- 

PATORIUM. 

Hempen  (hemp'n),  a.  Made  of  hemp;  as,  a 
hempen  cord, — Hempen  collar,  hempen 
caudle,  the  noose  of  the  hangman's  rope 
placed  round  the  neck. 

Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caicdle  then,  and  the  help 
of  a  hatchet.  Shak. 

Hempie  (hemp'i),  n.  One  for  whom  the 
hemp  grows ;  a  rogue :  commonly  applied 
in  a  jocular  way  to  a  giddy  young  person  of 
either  sex.  [Scotch.] 

Hempie  (hemp'i),  a.  Roguish;  riotous;  romp- 
ing. [Scotch.] 

I  was  a  daft  henipie  lassie  then,  and  little  thought 
W'li.it  was  to  come  u't.  Sir  IV  Scott. 

Hemp-nettle  (hemp'net-l),  ra.  The  English 
name  for  Galeopsis  (whicli  see). 

Hemp-palm  (Iiemp'piim),  n.  A  Chinese  and 
Japanese  species  of  jjalm  (Chamcerops  C3>- 
celsa),  of  tlie  fibres  of  whose  leaves  cordage 
is  made,  while  hats  and  even  cloaks  are 
made  from  tlie  leaves  themselves. 

Hemp-seed  (hemp'sed),  n.  The  seed  of 
hemp. 

Hempy  (hemp'i),  a.  Like  hemp.  'A  cotton, 
or /iOJij)?/ kind  of  moss.'   Howell.  [Rare.] 

Hemseif.t  Hemselve.t  Hemselven,tfiTO7i. 

pi.    Themselves,  Chaucer. 
Hemstitch  (liem'stich),  71.    A  peculiar  kind 

of  stitch  made  by  drawing  out  a  few  parallel 

threads  and  fastening  the  cross  threads  in 

successive  small  clusters. 
Hemstitch  (hem'stich),  v.t.    To  ornament 
hemstitch. 

Hemuse  (he'miiz),  n.  The  roe  in  its  third 
year. 

Hen  (hen),  ?i.  [A.  Sax.  hen,  henne,  a  word 
common  to  the 'Teutonic  langua,ges;  comp.  D. 
hen,  Icel.hcena,  G.heyme,  hen— the  feminines 
corresponding  to  A.  Sax.  and  Goth,  hana,  D. 
haaa,  G.  hahn,  Icel.  hani,  acock.  The  word 
for  cock  in  these  languages  is  generally  re- 
garded as  signifying  the  crier,  the  singer, 
and  connected  with  L.  cano,  to  sing.]  The 
female  of  any  kind  of  bird;  especially,  the 
female  of  the  domestic  or  barn-yard  fowl. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  domes- 
tic hen,  Britisli  and  foreign,  some  valued 
for  their  laying  qualities,  some  for  their 
fattening,  as  the  Dorking,  game,  Hamburgh, 


Spanish,  Cochin-Cliina,  &c.  It  is  often  pre- 
fixed to  the  names  of  birds  to  express  the 
female  as  Aen- canary,  /ien-sparrow,  &c. — 
Hen-and-chichc7is,  a  variety  of  the  daisy,  in 
which  numerous  smaller  heads  of  flowers 
proceed  from  the  leaves  of  the  involucre, 
and  surround  the  large  central  head. 
Henbane  (hen'lian),  n.  [Hen  and  bane.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Hyoscyamus,  nat.  order 


Henbane  [Hyoscyamus  mger) 

Solanacese.  Tlie  only  British  species  is  H. 
niger,  a  native  of  Europe  and  Northern 
Asia.  It  is  a  coarse  erect  biennial  herb, 
found  in  waste  ground  and  loose  dry  soil, 
having  soft,  clammy,  hairy  foliage  of  dis- 
agreeable odour,  pale  yellowish  -  brown 
flowers  streaked  with  purple  veins,  and  a 
flve-tootlied  calyx.  The  expressed  juice  of 
the  leaves  and  seeds  is  often  used  as  a  seda- 
tive, antispasmodic,  and  narcotic,  having  in 
many  cases  the  great  advantage  over  lau- 
danum of  notprotlucing  constipation.  When 
taken  in  any  considerable  quantity  it  proves 
quickly  fatal  to  man  and  most  animals, 
and  is  particularly  destructive  to  domestic 
fowls,  hence  the  name.  Swine  are  said  to 
eat  it  with  impunity.  Called  also  Sti7ihing 
Nightshade. 

Henhit  (hen'bit),  n.  A  name  applied  to 
Lainimn  amjjlexicaule,  an  ugly  weed. 

Hen-hlindness  (hen'blind-nes),  n.  Nycta- 
lopia or  night-blindness. 

Hen-buckie  (hen'buk-i),  71.  A  provincial 
Scotch  name  for  the  large  whelks  (tsnccimnn 
undatum),  mucli  used  as  a  bait  for  fish. 

Hen-cavey  (hen'ka-vi),  Ji.  Hen-coop. 
[Scotch.] 

Henca  (hens),  adv.  [O.E.  hen7ies,  hens;  A. 
Sax.  heonan,  heona,  hence;  Sc.  hence; 
G.  hin;  O.G.  and  Goth,  hina,  hence.  Hence 
is  composed  of  the  pronominal  element  seen 
in  he,  here,  &c.,  as  stem  and  two  suffixes  — 
(a)  n,  originally  perhaps  the  locative  of  the 
demonstrative  stem,  and  (b)  ce  =  es,  the  sign 
of  the  genitive.  The  form  he7ines  (hence) 
was  supplanting  older  he7me  in  the  four- 
teenth century,]   1.  From  this  place. 

Arise,  let  us  go  hence.  Jn.  .\iv.  13. 

2,  From  this  time;  in  the  future;  as,  a  week 
hence.  'A  year /ie?ice,'  Locke. — 3,  From  this 
cause  or  reason,  as  a  consequence,  inference, 
or  deduction  from  something  just  before 
stated. 

Hence  perhaps  it  is,  that  Solomon  calls  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  Tiiiotson. 

i.  From  this  source  or  original. 

All  other  faces  borrowed  hence 
Their  light  and  grace.  Snckiing: 

— ffoiceisused  ellipticallyby  theold  WTiters 
for  to  go  hence;  to  depart  hence;  most  com- 
monly in  commands  or  entreaties,  when  it 
is  equal  to  away !  begone  ! 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  hence.  Shak. 
Hoice  with  your  httle  ones !  Shak. 

Hence  t  (hens),  v.  t.  To  send  away ;  to  des- 
patch. 'His  dog  he  7ie)!ce(i.'  Sir  P.  Sidnejj. 

Henceforth  (lien.s'forth,  hens-forth'),  adv. 
From  this  time  forward, 

I  never  from  thy  side  henceforth  will  stray.  Miltoji. 

Henceforward  (hens-for'werd),  adn.  From 
this  time  forward;  henceforth.  'Hencefor- 
ward as  heretofore.'  Camden. 

Henchboy t  (hensh'boi),  71.  [See  HENCHMAN.] 
A  page;  a  servant. 

Henchman  (liensh'man),  n.  [Usually  ex- 
plained as  from  haunch  and  7nan,  a  man  who 
stands  at  one's  haunch;  but  Skeat  takes  it 
from  O.E.  and  A.  Sax.  heyigest,  a  horse  (D. 
and  G.  heyigst,  Sw.  and  Dan.  hingst),  the 
original  meaning  being  '  groom.']  A  servant; 
a  male  attendant ;  a  footman;  a  follower. 

I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy 

To  be  my  henchman.  Shak. 


Hen-coop  (lien'kop),  7i.  A  coop  or  cage  for 
fowls. 

Hendt  (hend),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hent.  [A.  Sax. 
hc7itan,  hendan,  O.Fris.  and  Icel.  heiida,  to 
seize.  See  HAND.]  1.  To  seize;  to  take;  to 
lay  hold  on. 

The  little  babe  up  in  his  arms  he  hcnt.  Spenser. 
2.  To  crowd;  to  press  on. 
Hende.t  Hendy.t  a.  [O.E.  hynde;  probably 
allied  to  hend,  to  seize,  and  hayid;  comp. 
Icel.  hi7id,  skill,  grace;  henta,  to  be  becom- 
in.g.]  Civil;  courteous.  ' Zfcjidi/ Nicholas. ' 
Chaucer. 

Hendecagon  Oien-de'ka-gon),  n.  [Gr.  hen- 
deka,  eleven,  and  gonia,  an  angle.]  In  geo7n. 
a  plane  figure  of  eleven  sides  and  as  many 
angles. 

Hendecasyllabic  (hen-de'ka-sil-lab"ik),  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  metrical  line  of  eleven  syl- 
lables. 

Hendecasyllabic  (lien-de'ka-sil-lab"ik),  )». 

Same  as  Hendecasyllable. 
Hendecasyllable  (hen-de'ka-sU-la-bl),  n. 
[Gr.  liejidekasyllabos — hendcka,  eleven,  and 
sgllahe,  a  syllalile.  ]  A  metrical  line  of  eleven 
syllables, 

Hendiadys  (hen-di'a-dis),  n.  [From  Gr. 
he)i  dia  dyoin,  one  by  two,  ]  In  rhet.  a 
figure  where  two  sulistantives  are  used  in- 
stead of  one  substantive,  or  a  substantive 
and  adjective;  or  a  figure  in  which  the  same 
idea  is  presented  by  two  words  or  phrases. 

Hen-driver  (hen'driv-er),  71.  A  kind  of  hawk ; 
tlie  hen-harrier.   See  Harrier. 

Hendyt  (hend'i),  a.    See  Henbe. 

Hen-egg  (hen'eg),  n.   A  hen's  egg. 

a  hundred  he?i-egss,  new  laid,  were  sold  in  the 
islands  for  a  penny.  Johnson. 

Henfaret  Gien'filr),  «.  [ForAcm.rz/arf,  A.Sax. 
hengeii,  a  prison,  and /are.]  A  fine  for  flight 
on  account  of  murder. 

Hen-fish  (hen'fish),  7i.    The  young  of  the 

whiting-pout  {Morrhua  lusca). 
Heng,t  pret.  &  pp.  of  hajig.  Chaucer. 
Hengen,t  Henghen.t  «■  A  prison;  a  house 

of  correction. 

Hen-harm  (henliarm),  m.  The  hen-harrier. 
Hen-harrier  (hen'ha-ri-er),  n.  A  species  of 
hawk  of  the  genus  Circus,  C.  cya7ieus.  so 
named  from  its  depredations  in  the  poultry- 
yard.  See  Harrier. 
Hen-hearted  (hen'hiirt-ed),  a.  Having  a 
heart  like  tliat  of  a  hen;  timid;  cowardly; 
dastardly. 

One  iniling  hen-hearted  rogue  is  sometimes  the  ruin 
of  a  set.  Gaylon. 

Hen-house  (hen'hous),  A  house  or  shel  ler 
for  fowls. 

Hen-hussy  flien'huz-zi),  n.  A  man  who 
officiously  interferes  in  women's  affairs ;  a 
cotquean.  Hallixvell. 

Hen-mould  (lien'mold),  n.  A  kind  of  black 
spongy  soil. 

Henna (hen'na),n.  [Ar.  Ai«Mrt-a.]  l.Theplant 
Lawsonia  inermis,  nat.  order  Lythraccne, 
is  a  shrub  bearing  opposite  entire  leaves 
and  numerous  small  white  fragrant  flowers. 
It  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Egypt,  and 


Henna  Plant  (Lawsonia  inermis). 

the  powdered  leaves  form  a  large  article  of 
export  to  Persia  and  the  Turkish  possessions, 
in  which  countries  they  are  used  to  dye  the 
nails  of  the  fingers,  the  manes,  hoofs,  etc, 
of  horses.    They  produce  a  yellow  colour 


ch,  cAain;     Ch,  Sc.  loch; 


j.job;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin.gr;     is,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;   wh,  laMg;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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when  applied  to  these  parts,  but  it  is  not 
permanent,  A  thorny  variety  is  sometimes 
reolconed  a  distinct  speeies  under  the  name 
of  L.  apinosa. — 2.  Tlie  paste  made  of  the 
piiwilered  leaves  of  tlie  plant. 

Henne,  n.    Same  as  Henna. 

Hennequin  (hen'e-kwin),  71.  Same  as  Sisal- 
grans. 

Hennery  (hen'ne-ri),  n.  An  inclosed  place 
for  hens. 

Hennes,  t  ado.  Hence.  Chance): 
Hennesfortll,  t  adv.  Henceforth.  Chaucer. 
Henpeck  (hen'pek),  v.t.  [Tien  and  pccJe. 
'It  is  a  fact  that  cocks,  tliough  very  brave 
at  large,  are  frequently  under  lien  govern- 
ment in  coops.'  Brewer.]  To  govern  or 
rule :  said  of  a  wife  who  rules  or  has  the 
upper  hand  of  her  husband. 

But — oil !  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual ! 

Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  henpecked  you  all? 

Byro?i. 

Henpecked  (hen'pekt),  a.  Governed  by  one's 
wife. 

A  step-dame  .  .  .  rules  my  henpecked  sire. 

Drydot. 

Henpeckery  (hen'pek-e-ri),  n.  The  condi- 
tion of  being  henpecked. 

He  had  fallen  from  all  the  height  and  pomp  of 
beadleship  to  the  lowest  depth  of  the  most  snubbed 
henpeckery.  Dickens. 

Henrlcian  (lien-ri'shan),  n.  Eccles.  (a)  a  fol- 
lower of  Ilenry,  a  monli  of  tlie  twelfth  cen- 
tury, who  rejected  the  baptism  of  infants. 
(b)  A  follower  or  adherent  of  tlie  Eniperoi- 
Henri/  IV.  who  opposed  Gregory  VII.  in 
favour  of  tlie  anti-pope  Clement  III. 

Henroost  (lien'rost),  n.  A  place  wliere 
poultry  rest  at  niglit. 

Henry-rifle  (licn'ri-ri-fl),  n.  A  rifle  called 
after  Jlr.  Henry,  an  eminent  Edinburgh 
gun-maker,  by  whom  it  was  designed  and 
made. 

Hensfoot  (henz'fut),  71.    An  umbelliferous 
plant  (Caucalis  davniides)  found  growing 
in  cornfields  in  a  clialky  soil ;  it  is  an  un- 
attractive, uninteresting  weed. 
Hent.t  Hintt  (hent,  hint),>i.  Grasp;  oppor- 
tunity or  occasion  seized.    See  Hend. 
U|\  sword;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  lient: 
When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage.  Shak. 

Eentt  (hent),  !).<.  [See  Henb.]  To  seize;  to 
Uike;  to  fetch;  to  overtake;  to  clear;  to  ii:iss 
beyond.    'Merrily /ie?i.t  tlie  stile-a.'  Shak. 

Hentt  (hent),  pret.  and  pp.  of  hend.  Chau- 
cer; Spenser. 

Henting,  Hinting  (hent'ing,  hint'ing),  n. 
[FrMin  hent,  hint,  to  take,  &c.]  In  agri.  the 
furrow  witli  wliich  a  plongliman  finishes  his 
ridge. 

Henware  Omn'war),  n.  A  popular  name  of 
tlie  \t]:mt  Alaria  esculenta:  called  in  Scot- 
land Badderlocks.  Called  also  Honeyware. 
^vv  A  I,  ARIA. 

Hen-Wife,  Hen-woman  (hen'wif,  heu'wii- 
m;in),  n.  A  woman  wlio  takes  charge  of 
poultry. 

Henxmant  (liengks'man),  n.   A  henchman. 

Hnlland. 

He -oak  (he'olc),  n.  A  sombre -looking 
Australian  tree,  Casnarina  stricta.  It 
has  tlireadlike  jointed  furrowed  pendent 
branches  without  leaves,  but  with  small 
tootlied  slieatlis  at  the  joints. 

Hep  (liep),  n.  [See  Hip.]  The  fruit  of  the 
wild  dog-rose;  a  hip. 

Hepar  (lie'p;ir),  n.  [Gr.  hejiar,  the  liver.] 
A  term  applied  by  the  old  chemists  to  vari- 
ous compounds  of  sulpliur  with  the  metals, 
liaving  a  brown-red  or  liver  colour. 

Hepatalgia  (he-pat-al'ji-a),  n.  [Gr.  hSpar, 
liejmtos,  the  liver,  and  algos,  pain.]  A  pain- 
ful affection  of  tlie  liver. 

Hepatic,  HepaticaKhe-pat'ik,  he-pat'ik-al), 
a.  [L.  hepaticus,  Gr.  Iiepatikox,  from  hepar, 
hepatos,  the  liver.]  Pertaining  to  tlie  liver; 

hepatic  gaW;  hepatic 'pa.m;  hepatic  hyIsyy; 
hepatic  flux. — Hepatic  air  or  gas,  an  old 
name  for  sulphuretted  liydrogen  gas. — He- 
patic mercurial  ore,  cinnabar  (wliicli  see).  — 
Hepatic  pyrites,  sulpliuretof  iron.— /Jepaftc 

flux,  bilious  flux. 

Hepatic  (lie-pat'ik),  n.  1.  A  disorder  of  the 
liver.— 2.  A  medicine  supposed  to  act  on  the 
liver. 

Hepatica  (he-pat'ik-a),  n.  A  sub-genus  of 
Anemone,  nat.  order  Ranunculacea;,  having 
tliree-lobed  radical  leaves,  and  small  but 
pretty  blue,  white,  or  red  flowers.  The  car- 
pels are  not  tailed  as  in  anemone.  H.  tri- 
loba, a  native  of  Europe,  is  a  favourite  spring 
flower. 

Hepatic^  (he-pat'i-se),  n.  pi.  Liverworts. 
See  Liverwort. 

Hepatite  (he'pat-it),  n.    [L.  hepatitis,  an 


unknown  precious  stone,  Gr.  hepar,  hepatos, 
the  liver.]  A  fetid  variety  of  sulphate  of 
baryta.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  globular 
masses,  and  is  either  compact  or  of  a 
foliated  structure.  By  friction  or  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  it  exliales  a  fetid  odour,  like 
that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  due  to  tlie 
presence  of  carbonaceous  matters. 
Hepatitis  (he-pat-i'tis),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
hepar,  hepatos,  the  li\er.]  Inflammation  of 
the  liver. 

Hepatization  (lie'pat-iz-a"shon),  n.  [See 
Hepatize.]  1.  In  pathol.  the  condensation 
of  a  texture  so  as  to  resemble  the  liver. 
Thus  tlie  lungs,  when  gorged  with  effused 
matters  so  that  they  are  no  longer  pervious 
to  the  air,  are  hepatized  or  in  a  state  of 
hepatization.— 2.  The  act  of  impregnating 
witli  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Hepatize  (he'pat-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hepa- 
tized; ppr.  hepatizing.  [Gr.  hC2)atiz6,  to  be 
like  tlie  liver  or  liver-coloured,  from  hepar, 
hepatos,  the  liver.]  1.  To  gorge  with  effused 
matter ;  to  convert  into  a  substance  resem- 
bling liver;  as,  hepatized  lungs.— 2.  To  im- 
pregnate with  sulpliuretted  liydrogen. 

On  the  right  of  the  river  were  two  wells  of  hepcttized 
water.  Barrow, 

Hepatocele  (he-pat'o-sel),  n.  [Gr.  hepar, 
hepatos,  and  kele,  a  tumour.]  Hernia  of  the 
liver. 

Hepatocystic  (he  -  pat  -  6-sis'til<),  a.  [Gr. 
Iiepar,  hepatos,  liver,  and  cystis,  a  bladder.] 
In  anat.  lelating  both  to  the  liver  and  the 
gall-ldaddcr. 

Hepatogastric  (he-pat-6-gas'trik),  a.  [Gr. 
hepar,  hepatos,  and  gaster,  the  belly.]  In 
anat.  relating  to  tlie  liver  and  stomach:  a 
term  applied  to  several  organs. 

Hepatography,  Hepatology  (iiepat-og'ra- 

fi,  he-pat-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  hepar,  hepatos, 
and  grapho,  to  describe,  logos,  discourse, 
description.]    A  description  of  the  liver. 

Hepatolithiasis  ( he'pat-6-li-tlii"a-sis),  n. 
[Gr.  hepar,  lo^patos,  liver,  and  lithiasis, 
the  formation  of  stone.]  The  formation  of 
stone-like  concretions  in  the  liver. 

Hepatophyma  (he-pat-ofi-ma),  n.  [Gr.  he- 
par,  hepatos,  and  phynia,  a  suppurating 
tumour.]  A  suppurative  swelling  of  the 
liver. 

Hepatorrhoea  (he'pat-o-re"a),  n.  [Gr.  hepar, 
hepatos,  and  rheo,  to  flow.]  A  morbid  flow 
of  bile. 

Hepatoscopy  (he-pat-os'ko-pi),  n.  [Gr.  he- 
par.  JiPputiix,  the  liver,  and  skopeo,  to  view.] 
Tl\e  ;irt  or  practice  of  divination  by  inspect- 
ing the  liver  of  animals. 

HepatUS  (hep'a-tus),  n.  [Gr.  hepar,  hepatos, 
the  liver.]  A  genus  of  bracliyurous  decapod 
crustaceans  found  in  South  America,  and 
so  named  from  its  liver-coloured  marking. 

Hep-lDriar,  Hep-bramble  (hep'bri  er,  hep'- 
1  irani-bl),  n.    !Names  of  the  dog-rose. 

Hepe,t  n.  A  heap.— To  hepe,  together;  in  a 
heap.  Chaucer. 

Hephsestos  (he-fes'tos),  n.  In  myth,  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  the  Latin  Vulcan.  See 
Vulcan. 

Hepialid8e(he-pi-al'i-de),  n.pl.  [Gr.  hi^pialos, 
the  nightmare,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  A 
group  of  lepidopterous  nocturnal  insects, 
belonging  to  the  family  Bombycidie,  known 
by  the  name  of  swifts,  and  so  called  from 
the  rapidity  of  their  flight.  To  this  family 
belong  the  ghost-moth  (Hepialus  hujnnli)  i 
and  the  goat-nwth{Cossus  lignijierda).  The 
larva;  burrow  in  tlie  roots  or  beneath  the 
bark  of  trees,  hence  the  other  name  of  the 
group  Xylotroplia. 

Hepoona-Roo  (he-pii'na-ro),  n.  The  native 
name  of  the  great  flying-phalanger  (Petau- 
rus  australi.s),  a  flying  marsupial  of  Aus- 
tralia.   See  Flying-phalanger. 

Heppen  ( hep'pen ),  a.  [  A.  Sax.  hcep,  fit.  ] 
Xeat ;  fit;  comfortable.    Grose.  [Local.] 

Hepper  (hep'pei),  n.  The  parr  or  young  of 
the  salmon. 

Heptacapsular  (hep-ta-kap'sul-er),  a.  [Gr. 
hepta,  seven,  and  L.  capsula,  a  cavity.  ] 
Having  seven  cavities  or  cells. 

Heptachord  (hep'ta-kord),  n.  [Gr.  hepta, 
seven,  and  ehorde,  chord.]  1.  In  ancient 
music,  (a)  a  series  of  seven  notes;  a  diatonic 
octave  without  the  upper  note.  (6)  An  in- 
strument with  seven  strings,  as  the  lyre. — 
2.  In  ancient  poetry,  a  composition  sung  to 
the  sound  of  seven  chords. 

Heptad  (hep'tad),  n.  [L.  heptas,  Gr.  heptas, 
heptados,  from  hepta,  seven.]  Tlie  siuii  or 
number  of  seven. 

Heptaglot(liep'ta-glot),n.  [Gr.  hepta,  seven, 
and  glotta,  language.]  A  book  in  seven  lan- 
guages. 


Heptagon  (hep'ta-gon),  n.  [Gr.  hcpita,  seven, 
and  gonia,  an  angle.]  1.  In  yeom.  a  plane 
figure  consisting  of  seven  sides  and  as  many 
angles.— 2.  In  fort,  a  place  that  has  seven 
bastions  for  defence. 

Heptagonal  (hep-tag'on-al),  a.  Having 
seven  angles  or  sides.  —Heptagonal  nu  inbers, 
inarith.  a  sort  of  polygonal  numbers,  where- 
in the  difference  of  the  terms  of  the  corre- 
sponding arithmetical  progression  is  5:  thus 
1,  6,  11,  16,  &c.,  arithmetical  progression; 
1,  7,  18,  34,  &c. ,  heptagonal  numbers.  One 
of  the  properties  of  these  numbers  is,  that 
if  they  are  multiplied  by  40,  and  9  is  added 
to  the  product,  the  sum  wiU  be  a  square 
number. 

Heptagyn  Oiep'ta-jin),  n.  [Gr.  hepta,  seven, 
and  yyne,  a  woman.]  In  hot.  a  plant  which 
has  seven  styles. 

Heptagynia  (hep-ta-jin'i-a),  n.  pi.  In  the 
Linna;an  system,  the  class  including  plants 
with  seven  styles. 

Heptagynous,  Heptagynian  (hep-taj'in- 
us,  hep-ta-jiu'i-an),  a.  In  bot.  having  seven 
styles. 

Heptahedral  (hep-ta-he'dral),  a.  Having 
seven  sides. 

Heptahedron  (hep-ta-he'dron),  n.  [Gr. 
hepta,  seven,  and  hedra,  a  base.]  A  sohd 
figure  with  se\'en  sides. 

Heptahexahedral  (hep-ta-heks'a-he"dral), 
a.  [Gr.  hepta,  seven,  and  E.  hexuhcdral.] 
Presenting  seven  ranges  of  faces  one  above 
another,  each  range  containing  six  faces. 

Heptamerede{hep-tam'e-red),n.  [Gr.  he2Jta, 
seven,  and  meris,  meridos,  part.  ]  That  which 
divi<les  into  seven  parts. 

Heptameron  (liep-tani'6-ron),  n.  [Gr.  hepta, 
seven,  and  lieinera,  a  day.]  A  book  or  trea- 
tise containing  the  transactions  of  seven 
days. 

Heptamerous(hep-tam'6-rus),  a.  [Gr.  hejita, 
seven,  and /no-o.?,  a  part.]  In  6ot.  consisting 
of  seven  parts;  having  its  parts  in  sevens. 
Heptander  (hep-tan'der),  »i.  In  bot.  a  plant 
of  the  Linna;an  class  Heptandria. 
Heptandria  ( hep-tan'dri-a ),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 

hepta,  seven,  and  aner, 
ffjidros,  a  male.]  Inbot. 
the  name  given  to  the 
seventh  class  in  the  Lin- 
nfean  system  of  plants. 
There  is  only  one  British 
example  of  the  class, 
Tricntaliseuropma.  Sev- 
eral exotics  belong  to  it, 
as  jEscidus  Hippocas- 
tanum,  the  horse-chest- 
nut. 

Heptandrous,  Heptan- 
drian  (hep  -  tan '  drus, 
In  bot.  having  seven  sta- 


Heptandria — Flower 
of  Horse-chestnut. 


hep-tan'dri-an),  a. 
mens. 

Heptangular(liep-tang'gu-ler),(i.  [Gy.hepta, 
seven,  and  E.  angular.]  Having  seven 
angles. 

Heptapetalous  (hep-ta-pet'al-us),  a.  [Gr. 
hepta,  seven,  and  petalon,  a  leaf]  In  bot. 
having  seven  petals  in  the  corolla. 

Heptaphony  (hep-taf'on-i),  71.  [Gr.  hepta, 
seven,  and  phone,  sound.]  The  union  of 
seven  sounds. 

HeptaphyllOUS  (liep-ta-fil'lus  or  hep-taf'il- 
us),  a.  [Gr.  hepta,  seven,  and  phyllo7i,alea.f.] 
Having  seven  leaves  Smart. 

Heptarch  (lieij'tiirk),  )).    A  heptarchist. 

Heptarehic  Oiep-tark'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  sevenfold  government;  constituting  or 
consisting  of  a  heptarchy.  Warton. 

Heptarchist  (liep-tiirk'ist),  n.  A  ruler  of 
one  division  of  a  heptarchy.  Warton. 

Heptarchy  (hep'tark-i),  n.  [Gr.  hepta,  seven, 
and  arche,  rule.]  A  government  by  seven 
persons,  or  the  country  governed  by  seven 
persons.  The  word  is  usually  applied  to 
the  seven  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoins  w  inch  are 
represented  in  some  English  histories  to 
have  existed  for  some  time  with  and  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  The  seven  king- 
doms, according  to  the  common  division, 
were  Kent,  the  South  Saxons  (Sussex).  West 
Saxons  (Wessex),  East  Saxons  (Essex),  the 
East  Angles,  Mercia,  and  Northumberland. 
But  in  point  of  fact  there  was  no  1  eriod  of 
history  when  these  seven  kingdoms  existed 
together,  and  in  the  constant  fluctuations 
of  conquest  fresh  subdivisions  and  unions 
of  territory  were  being  continually  made. 

Heptaspermous  (hep-ta-spertnus),  a.  [Gr. 
hepta,  seven,  and  spernia,  a  seed.]  In  bot. 
having  a  pericarp  containing  seven  seeds. 

Heptateuch  (hep'ta-tuk),  n.  [Gr.  hepta, 
seven,  and  teuchos,  book.]  The  first  seven 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abitne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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Hep-tree  piep'tre),  n.  The  \vi\i  dog-rose 
{Hosa  canina).  '■ 

Heptyl  (lu-p'til),  11.    (C7H15.)  The  radicle, 
not  yet  isolated,  of  heptylic  or  oenanthylic  ■ 
acid  and  its  derivatives. 

Heptylene  (liep'til-en),  n.  (C;Hi4.)  A  hydro- 
carbon, homologous  and  polymeric  with 
ethylene,  contained  in  the  light  oil  obtained  \ 
by  the  distillation  of  Boghead  coal.    Hep-  ! 
tylene  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  having  | 
a  peculiar  alliaceous  odour,  and  is  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

Hepwort  (hep'wert),  n.  A  name  of  the 
dog-roie. 

Her  (her).  A  form  answering  to  several  cases 
of  the  third  personal  pronoun  feminine. 
[O.E.  hire,  here;  A.  Sax.  hire,  heore,  the  genit.  1 
and  dat.  case  of  the  pronoun  he6,  she,  with  j 
the  genit.  or  dat.  suffix  r  or  re.  In  O.E.  her 
was  also  equivalent  to  their,  from  A.  Sax. 
hyra,  heora.  The  original  accusative  of  heo, 
she,  was  hie,  hi,  heo.]  1.  The  possessive  case 
of  the  personal  pronoun  she;  as,  her  face; 
her  head. 

She  .  .  .  gave  also  unto  /ler  husband  with  her,  and 
he  did  eat.  Gen.  iii.  6. 

When  thus  used,  her  is  sometimes  called 
an  adjective  or  adjective  pronoun  agreeing 
with  the  following  noun.  Her  takes  tlie 
form  hers  when  not  followed  by  the  thing 
possessed.    See  Hers. 

And  what  his  fortune  wanted,  /lers  could  mend. 

Dryden 

2.  The  dative  case  of  the  personal  pronoun 
she;  as,  give  her  that  book. — 3.  The  objec-  ' 
five  case  of  the  personal  prououn  she. 
'Fear  attends  Aer  not.'  Shak. 

A  tliousand  stars  attending^  on  her  train, 

■\Vich  /ler  they  rise,  with  Aer  they  set  again.  Coiulcy. 

Her,+  pron.    [A.  Sax.  hira,  heora,  of  them. 
See  Her,  He.]  Their.  Chaucer. 

Tliey  have  received  her  meed. 

Mat.  vi.  s.    Wicliffc's  Trans. 

Her.    A  prefix.    See  Har. 

Hera,  Here  (he'ra,  he're),  n.  In  Greek  myth. 
tlie  supreme  goddess  of  heaven,  the  wife 
and  sister  of  Zeus,  called  Juno  by  the 
Romans.    See  Ju^'O. 

Heracleidan,  Heraclidan  (he-ra-kli'dan), 
11.  [Gr.  Heralcles,  Hercules,  and  eidos,  like- 
ness.] One  of  tlie  descendants  of  Herakles 
or  Hercules. 

Heracleidan,  Heraclidan  (he-ra-kii'dan), 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  Heracleidre  or  descen- 
dants of  Herakles  (Hercules).  Byron. 

Heracleonite  (he-rak'le-on-it),  n.  Eccles. 
one  of  an  early  sect  of  heretics  belonging 
to  the  Gnostics,  and  followers  of  Heracleon,  I 
who  denied  that  the  world  was  created  by 
the  Son  of  God,  and  also  rejected  the 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Heracleum  (he-rak'le-um),  n.  [From  Hera- 
kles, Hercules— from  a  plant  consecrated  to 
him.]  A  genus  of  large  herljs,  nat.  order 
Umbelliferre;  the  cow-parsneps;  B.  Sp/io?i- 
dylium  (tlie  common  cow-parsnep)  is  very 
common  in  England  in  damp  meadow- 
ground  and  pastures.  It  is  a  tall  coarse- 
growing  plant,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  large 
flat  umbels  of  dirty-white  flowers.  Hogs  are 
fond  of  it,  lience  it  is  often  called  Hog-weed. 
It  is  said  to  be  wholesome  and  nourishing 
for  cattle  in  general.  H.  giganteum  (the 
Siberian  cow-parsnep)  is  often  grown  in 
shrubberies. 

Herald  (he'rald),  n.  [Fr.  hiraut;  O.Fr.  he- 
rault,  herald,hnrald,&c. ;  G.  /ic)'oM,probably 
from  an  O.H.G.  word  hariowalt,  an  officer 
of  tlie  army,  but  now  seen  only  in  proper 
names,  as,  Charioi-aldus,  O.Sax.  Hariolt,  E. 
Harold,  Scand.  Harald — hari,heri,a.n3,n\\y, 
and  waltan,  G.  walten,  to  manage,  to  rule.] 
1.  An  officer  whose  business  was  to  denounce 
or  proclaim  war,  to  challenge  to  battle,  to 
proclaim  peace,  and  to  bear  messages  from 
the  commander  of  an  army. — 2.  An  officer 
whose  business  is  to  marshal,  order,  and 
conduct  royal  cavalcades,  ceremonies  at 
coronations,  royal  marriages,  installations, 
creations  of  dukes  and  otlier  nobles,  em- 
bassies, funeral  processions,  declarations  of 
war,  proclamations  of  peace,  &c. ;  also,  to 
record  and  blazon  the  arms  of  the  nol)ility 
and  gentry,  and  to  regulate  abuses  tlierein. 
In  England  the  three  principal  heralds  are 
called  Kings-of-arms.  (See  KING.)  Besides 
these  there  are  six  subordinate  heralds— 
viz.  Somerset,  Chester,  Windsor,  Richmond, 
Lancaster,  and  York.  In  Scotland  the  chief 
herald  is  called  Lyon  King-at-arms,  and 
there  are  also  several  subordinate  heralds. — 

3.  A  proclaimer:  a  publisher :  hence  often 
assumed  as  the  title  of  a  newspaper. 


After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald. 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions,  .  .  . 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith.  Sliak. 

4.  A  forerunner;  a  precursor;  a  harbinger. 

It  was  the  larlc,  the  herald  of  the  morn.  Shak. 
—Heralds'  College,  or  College  of  Arms,  an 
ancient  royal  corporation,  first  instituted 
by  Richard  III.  in  1483.  The  heralds  above 
mentioned,  together  witli  the  earl-marshal 
and  a  secretary,  are  the  members  of  this 
corporation.  In  Scotland  the  correspond- 
ing functions  belong  to  the  Lyon  Court. 
See  Lyon  Ki.xg-at-arms. 
Herald  (he'rald),  v.  t.  To  introduce,  as  by  a 
herald;  to  give  tidings  of,  as  by  a  herald; 
to  proclaim. 

We  are  sent 
To  give  thee  from  our  royal  master  thanlcs. 
To  herald  tliee  into  his  sight,  not  pay  thee.  Shak. 

Herald-crab  (he'rald-krab),  n.  A  species  of 
crab  (Huenia  heraldica),  so  called  because 
its  carapace  presents  a  fanciful  resemblance 
to  the  shield  and  mantle  figured  by  heraldic 
painters  in  depicting  coat-armour. 

Heraldic  (he-rald'ik),a.  Pertaining  to  heralds 
or  heraldry;  as,  heraldic  delineations. 

Heraldically  (he-rald'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
lieraldic  manner. 

Heraldry  (lie'rald-ri),  n.  The  art  or  office 
of  a  herald;  the  art,  practice,  or  science  of 
recording  genealogies  and  blazoning  arms 
or  ensigns  armorial ;  also,  of  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  marshalling  of  cavalcades,  pro- 
cessions, and  other  public  ceremonies. 

Noble  blood 
That  ran  in  ancient  veins  ere  heraldry  beg:an. 

Dryden. 

HeraldsMp  (lie'rald-ship),  n.  The  office  of 
a  herald. 

Heraud.t  n.    A  herald.  Chaucer. 

Herb  (lierb  or  erb),  it.  [Fr.  herbe,  L.  herba, 
herb.]  1.  A  plant  or  vegetable  with  a  soft 
or  succulent  stalk  or  stem,  which  dies  to 
the  root  every  year,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  a  tree  and  a  shrub,  which  have  ligne- 
ous or  hard  woody  stems.  The  word  com- 
prehends all  the  grasses  and  numerous 
plants  used  for  culinary  purposes.  —  2.  In 
bot.  an  old  term  for  that  part  of  a  vegetable 
which  springs  from  tlie  root  and  is  termi- 
nated by  the  fructification,  including  the 
stem  or  stalk,  the  leaves,  &c. 

Herbaceous  (herb-a'shus),  a.  [L.  herba- 
ceus,  from  herba,  a  herb.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  herbs.— Herbaceous  plants,  plants  which 
perish  annually  down  to  the  root;  soft,  suc- 
culent vegetables.  Of  herbaceous  plants, 
some  are  annual,  perishing  stem  and  root 
every  year ;  some  are  biennial,  the  roots 
subsisting  two  years;  others  are  perennial, 
being  perpetuated  for  many  years  by  tlieir 
roots,  a  new  stem  springing  up  every  year. 
— Herbaceous  stem,  a  soft,  not  woody  stem. 
2.  Feeding  on  vegetables;  herbivorous. 

Their  teeth  are  fitted  to  their  food;  the  rapacious 
to  catching,  holding,  and  tearing  their  prey;  the  her- 
baceous  to  gatlieringand  comminution  of  vegetables. 

Derhajn. 

Herbage  (herb'aj),  n.    [Fr.   See  Herb.] 

1.  Herbs  collectively;  green  food  for  beasts; 
grass;  pasture. 

The  influence  of  true  religion  is  mild,  soft  and 
noiseless,  and  constant,  as  the  descent  of  tlie  even- 
ing dew  on  the  tender  herbage.  Backtniiister. 

2.  In  law,  the  liberty  or  right  of  pasture  in 
the  forest  or  grounds  of  another  man. 

Herbaged  (lierb'ajd),  a.  Covered  with  herb- 
age or  grass. 

Herbal  (lierb'al),  n.  1.  A  book  containing 
tlie  names  and  descriptions  of  plants,  or  the 
classes,  genera,  species,  and  qualities  of 
vegetables. — 2.  A  collection  of  specimens  of 
plants  dried  and  preserved;  a  hortus  siccus; 
a  herbarium. 

Herbal  (lierb'al),  a.    Pertaining  to  herbs. 

Tlie  herbal  savour  gave  his  sense  delight.  Qiiarles. 

Herbalism  (herb'al-izm),n.  The  knowledge 
of  herbs. 

Herbalist  (hfirb'al-ist),  n.  A  person  skilled 
in  plants ;  one  who  makes  collections  of 
plants;  a  dealer  in  medicinal  plants. 

Herbart  (herb'ar),  n.  A  herb.  '  Deckt 
witli  flowers  and  Afrtars  daintily.'  Spenser. 

Herbarian  (lier-b;Vri-an),  n.    A  herbalist. 

Herbarist  (herb'ar-ist),  n.  A  herbalist. 
[Rare.  ] 

A  curious  herbarist  has  a  plant.  Ray. 

Herbarium  (h6r-l)a'ri-um),  n.  [L.L.,  from 
L.  lierba.  See  Herb.]  1.  A  collection  of 
dried  plants  systematically  arranged.— 2.  A 
book  or  other  contrivance  for  preserving 
dried  specimens  of  plants;  a  hortus  siccus. 

Herbarize  (lierb'a-riz).    Same  as  Herborize. 

Herbary  (herb'a-ri),  n.    A  garden  of  plants. 


Herb-bennet  (li6rb-ben'net),  n.  [Saint 
Bennct  's  nv  li^  iiedict'sAc)-&.]  A  plant,  Geum 
urhanum,  kiiuwn  also  as  Avens.  It  is  aro- 
matic, tonic,  and  astringent,  and  has  been 
used  in  medicine  and  as  an  ingredient  in 
some  ales.    See  Geum. 

Herb-cbristoplier  (herb-kris'to-fer),  n.  [St. 
Ch  ristopher's  herb.  ]  A  plant.  Aetata  spicata. 
Called  also  Bane-berry.    See  ACTiEA. 

Herbelet  (hfirb'el-et),  u.  [A  dim.  from 
herb.]   A  small  herb;  a  herblet. 

Herber.t  n.  [See  Harbour.]  An  inn;  a 
liarbour.  Chaucer. 

Herbergage,t  «.  [See  Harbour.]  The  act 

of  harbouring,  slieltering,  or  lodging;  hai- 

bour;  shelter.  Chaucer. 
Herbergeour.t  n.   A  provider  of  lodgings; 

a  havliinger.  Chaucer. 
Herberwe.t 'i.  [See  Harbour.]  An  inn;  a 

lodging;  a  harboui'.  Chaucer. 
Herberwe,t  v.t.     To  lodge;  to  harbour. 

Cliit  iicer. 

Herbescent  (herb-es'sent),  a.  [L.  herbescem, 
hcrbescentis,  ppr.  of  herbesco,  to  grow  into 
green  stalks  or  blades,  from  herba,  a  herb.  ] 
Growing  into  herbs. 

Herb-gerard  (herb-jer'erd),  n.  A  plant, 
^■Egtqjvdiinn  Podagraria.    See  GOUTWORT. 

Herb-grace  (lierb'gras),  n.  A  pknit,  rue. 
Shak.    See  RUE. 

Herbicarnivorous  (lierb-i-kar-niv'o-rus),  a. 

A  term  applied  to  an  animal  which  subsists 

on  botli  vegetable  and  animal  food. 
Herbid  (lierb'id),  a.  [L.  herbidas,  from  herba, 

a  herb. ]   Covered  with  herbs.  [Rare.] 
Herbiferous  (herb-if'er-us),  a.  Bearing 

herbs. 

Herbist  (herb'ist),  n.  One  skilled  in  herbs; 
a  herbalist. 

Herbivora  (lierb-iv'6-ra),  n.  pi.  [See  Her- 
bivorous.] In  zooi.  animals  which  subsist 
on  her))S  or  vegetables. 

Herbivore  (herb'i-vor),  n.  A  herbivorous 
animal. 

Herbivorous  (lierb-iv'6-rus),  a.  [L.  herba, 
an  herb,  and  voro,  to  eat.]  Eating  herbs; 
subsisting  on  herbaceous  plants;  feeding  on 
vegetables ;  as,  the  ox  and  the  horse  are 
herbivorous  animals. 

Herbless  (herb'les),  a.    Destitute  of  herbs. 

'  Some  rugged  herbless  rock.'  Warton. 
Herblet  (herb'let),  71.    A  little  herb. 

The  flowers. 

And  the  fresli  herbless,  on  the  opposite  brink.  Cary. 

Herborist  (lifirb'or-ist),  n.   A  herbalist. 

Herborization  (herb'or-iz-a"shon),  91.  [From 
herborize.]  1.  The  act  of  seeking  plants  in 
the  field;  botanical  re.search.— 2.  The  figure 
of  plants  in  mineral  substances.  See  Ar- 
borization. 

Herborize  (herb'or-iz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  her- 
borized; ppr.  herborizing.  [Fr.  herboriser, 
for  herbariser,  from  he?-barium  {which  see).] 
To  search  for  plants,  or  to  seek  new  species 
of  plants ;  to  botanize. 

He  herborized  as  he  travelled,  and  enriched  the 
Flora  Suecica  with  new  discoveries.  Tcoke. 

Herborize  (h6rb'or-iz),  v.t.  To  form  the 
figures  of  plants  In,  as  minerals.  Called 
also  Arbonze. 

Daubenton  h.is  shown  that  herborized  stones  con- 
tain very  fine  mosses.  Trans.  Fottrcroy. 

Herborizer  (herb'or-iz-er),  n.  One  who 
searches  for  plants. 

Herborouglit  (her'bu-ro),  n.  [See  Har- 
bour.] Place  of  temporary  residence,  espe- 
cially for  troops.    B.  Jonson. 

Herbose,  Herbous  (herb'os,  herb'us),  a.  [L. 
herbosus,  fidl  of  lierljs,  from  herba,  a  herb.] 
Abounding  witli  herbs. 

Herb-pariS  (herb-pa'ris),  n.  A  plant,  Pa)is 
quadrifolia,  nat.  order  Trilliaceas,  called 
also  True-love  and  One-berry.    See  PARIS. 

Herb-robert  (hfirb-ro'bert),  n.  A  plant. 
Geranium  robertianum,  called  also  Stink- 
ing Crane's-bill.  It  is  astringent  and  aro- 
matic, and  is  useful  in  nephritic  disorders. 
See  Geranium. 

Herbulent  ( herb 'ii- lent),  a.  Containing 

herbs- 

Herbwoman  (herb'wu-man),  n.  A  woman 
tliat  sells  lierbs. 

Herby  (lierl/i),  a.  1.  Having  the  nature  of 
herbs.  'Any  herby  substance.'  Bacon. 
[Pi.are.]— 2.  Abounding  in  or  yielding  herbs. 

The  roots  of  liilis  and  herby  valleys  then. 
For  food  there  hunting.  Chapman. 

Herculean  (her-ku'le-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  resembling  Hercules  in  the 
possession  of  great  strength.  'Herculean 
Samson.'  Milton.— 2.  Very  great,  difficult, 
or  dangerous ;  such  as  it  would  require  tlie 
strength  or  courage  of  Hercules  to  encomi- 
ter  or  accomplish ;  as,  a  Herculean  task. 
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'Thy  Herculean  labours.'  B.  Jonson. — 
3.  Having  extraordinary  strength  and  size; 
such  as  would  be  appropriate  to  Hercules ; 
as,  Herculean  limbs. 
Hercules  (her'ku-lez),  n.  [Gr.  Heraldes  — 
Hera,  and  klcos,  glory — lit.  Hera's  glory, 
from  the  power  she  obtained  over  him  at 
birth.]  1.  A  celebrated  hero  of  Greek  my- 
thology, the  offspring  of  Zeus  and  Alcmene, 
daughter  of  Electryon  king  of  Mycenso.  He 
performed  a  number  of  extraordinary  feats, 
which  are  generally  called  the  Labours  of 


Hercules  slaying  the  Hydra. — From  sculpture  at 
Florence. 

Hercules;  he  is  represented  as  brawny  and 
muscular,  with  broad  shoulders,  generally 
naked,  with  a  lion's  skin  and  a  club.  The 
illustration  represents  the  second  labour 
of  Hercules,  the  slaying  of  the  Lernaean 
hydra. —2.  A  constellation  in  the  northern 
liemisphere,  containing  over  100  stars. 
Hercules-beetle  (her'ku-iez-be-ti),  n.  A 
very  large  Brazili  an  lamellicorn  beetle  (Scar- 
aboeus  or  Dynastes  Hercules).  An  enormous 
horn  projects  from  the  head  of  the  male, 
and  there  is  a  smaller  similar  projection 
from  the  thorax,  so  that  the  animal  resem- 
bles a  pair  of  pincers  witli  the  body  for  the 
handle.  The  beetle  attains  the  length  of  5 
inches. 

Hercynian  (her-sin'i-an),  a.  [From  L.  Her- 
cynia  {Silva),  Hercynius  (Saltus),  the  Her- 
cynian forest.  The  word  still  appears  in 
the  Harz  Mountains.]  Denoting  an  exten- 
sive forest  in  Germany,  the  remains  of  which 
are  now  in  Suabia. 

The  reindeer  lingered  on  in  the  Hercynian  forest 
that  overshadowed  Nortli  Germany  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar.  Edin.  Rev. 

Herd  (herd),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Mord,  heard;  comp. 
Goth,  hairda,  D.  herde,  Icel.  Iijord,  G.  heerde, 
a  herd ;  Icel.  hirda,  to  guard,  to  keep  or 
tend.  ]  1.  A  number  of  beasts  feeding 
or  driven  together ;  as,  a  herd  of  horses, 
oxen,  cattle,  camels,  elephants,  bucks,  harts: 
generally  distinguished  from  flock  in  being 
chiefly  applied  to  the  larger  animals;  as,  a 

flock  of  sheep,  goats,  or  birds.— 2.  A  com- 
pany of  men  or  people,  in  contempt  or  de- 
testation; a  crowd;  a  rabble;  as,  a  vulgar 
herd.    '  Hcrrf  of  Catilines. '  Drydcn. 

You  can  never  interest  the  common  herd  in  the 
abstract  question.  Coleridge. 

Herd  (herd),  v.i.  1.  To  unite  or  associate, 
as  beasts;  to  feed  or  run  in  collections;  as, 
most  kinds  of  beasts  manifest  a  disposition 
to  he7-d. — 2.  To  associate;  to  unite  in  com- 
panies customarily  or  by  inclination;  to  be- 
come one  of  any  number  or  party. 

I'll  herd  among  his  friends  and  seem  one  of  the 
number.  Addison. 

Herd  (herd),  v.t.  To  form  or  put  into  a 
lierd. 

The  rest  .  .  .  are with  the  vulgar. 

B.  jonson. 

Herd  Oierd),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hirde,  hyrde,  a 
herdsman  or  shepherd;  comp.  Goth,  hair- 
deis,  Icel.  Iiirdi,  Dan.  hyrde.  G.  hirt;  from 
the  same  root  as  the  preceding.]  A  keeper 
of  cattle  or  sheep;  a  shepherd.  [Seldom 
used  in  this  sense  now  in  England  except  in 
composition,  as  shep/ie»-rf,  goat-herd,  swine- 
herd,  but  in  common  use  in  Scotland.] 

Sure  he  presumed  of  praise,  who  came  to  stock 
The  ethereal  pastures  with  so  fair  a  flock, 
Burnished  and  battening  on  their  food  to  show 
The  diligence  of  careful  herds  below.  Dryden. 

Herd  (herd),  v.  t.  To  take  care  of  or  tend,  as 
cattle.  [Scotch.] 

Herd  (hferd),  v.i.  To  act  as  a  herd  or  shep- 
herd; to  tend  cattle;  to  take  care  of  a  flock. 
[Scotch.] 


Herd,t  Herde,  +  pret.  &  pp.  of  hear.  Chau- 
cer. 

Herden,  t  pret.  pi.  of  hear.  Chaucer. 

Herder  (herd'er),  n.    A  herdsman.  [Rare.] 

Herderite  (hfer'd^r-it),  n.  [In  honour  of 
Baron  Herder  its  discoverer.]  A  mineral 
which  occurs  in  crystals  of  a  grayish  and 
yellowish-white  colour.  It  is  proliably  an 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  alumina  and  lime 
with  fluorine. 

Herdes.t  n.  pi.  Hards;  coarse  flax.  Chaucer. 

Herdess  t  (herd'es).  n.    A  shepherdess. 

Herdewicht  (ht'rd'wich),  n.  [Herd,  and 
wich,  a  place  of  shelter,  station.  See  Wick, 
WiCH.]  A  grange  or  place  for  cattle  or 
husbandry. 

Herdgroom  t  (herd'grom),  71.  A  keeper  of 
a  lierd.  Spenser. 

Herdman,  Herdsman  O^erd'man,  herdz'- 

man),  7i.    1. 1  The  owner  of  a  herd. 

A  herdsma?t  ricli,  of  much  account  was  he.  Sidney. 

2.  A  keeper  of  herds;  one  employed  in  tend- 
ing herds  of  cattle.  'Beasts  without  an 
herdman.'    Bp.  Hall. 

Herd'S-grass  (herdz'gras),  n.  A  name  given 
to  various  grasses  which  are  highly  esteemed 
for  hay,  particularly  timothy-grass,  foxtail- 
grass,  and  flne-lientgrass. 

Herdswoman  (lierdz'wu-man),  n.  A  woman 
who  has  the  care  of  a  herd  or  of  cattle. 

Here  (her),  adv.  [Originally  the  locative 
case  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun;  A.  Sax. 
Diin.  and  Goth,  hir,  Icel.  her,  O.  and  D.  hier, 
here.  It  contains  the  pronominal  element 
scenin/i(?.]  1.  In  this  place;  in  the  place 
where  the  speaker  is  present ;  opposed  to 
there;  as,  behold,  here  am  I;  build  here 
seven  altars. 

Here  lies  a  truly  honest  man.  Crashaw^ 

2.  In  the  present  life  or  state. 

Thus  shall  you  be  happy  here,  and  more  happy 
hereafter.  Bacon. 

3.  To  this  place;  hither;  as,  come  here. 
Sliak.;  Tennyson.— Here  m  Here's  for  you, 
Here  goes,  &c.,  was  probably  oi'iginally 
only  a  sort  of  exclamation  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  something  about  to  be  done,  the 
subject  in  familiar  phrases  being  gradually 
dropped  out;  thus,  here's  for  yo\\  =  here  is 
something  for  you;  here's  to  thee  =  here  is 
a  health  to  thee;  here  goes=here  something 
or  somebody  goes,  and,  by  extension,  here 
go  I. 

Then  here's  for  earnest.  Dryden. 
Here's  to  thee,  Dick.  Coivley. 

— It  is  neither  here  nor  there,  it  is  neither  in 
this  place  nor  in  that;  neither  in  one  place 
nor  in  another:  hence,  it  is  unconnected 
with  the  matter  in  hand;  it  is  irrelevant;  it 
is  unimportant. 

Mine  eyes  do  itch ; 
Doth  that  bode  weeping  ?—'7'zi-  neither  herenorthere. 

Shak. 

—Here  and  there,  in  one  place  and  another; 
in  a  dispersed  manner  or  condition;  thinly 
or  irregularly. 
Here  (her),  ?».    This  place. 

Hid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind ; 
Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find.  Shak. 

Here.t  «•    Hair.  Chancer. 

Here,ti)™».  1.  Her;  herself.— 2.  Their. 

Here,!  «.t    To  hear.  Chaucer. 

Hereabout,  Hereabouts  Oier'a-bout,  her'a- 
bouts),  adn.  1.  Al>out  this  place;  in  this 
vicinity  or  neighbourhood.— 2.  Concerning 
this.  Mountagwe. 

Hereafter  Gicr-at'ter),  [From  hereanA 
after.]  In  time  to  come;  in  some  future 
time  or  state.  '  Happy  here,  and  more  happy 
hereafter.'  Bacon. 

Hereafter  (lier-af'ter),  n.    A  future  state. 

'Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 

Addison. 

Hereafter  Oier-af'ter),  a.  Future.  'Here- 
after agdi.'  Shak. 

Hereagaines.t  adv.  Against  this.  Chaucer. 

Hereat  (.her-af),  adv.  At  or  by  reason  of 
this;  as,  he  was  offended  hereat. 

Herebefore.t  adv.    Before  this.  Chaucer. 

Herebotet  ( he're-bot),  n.  [A.  Sax.  here,  an 
army,  and  hod,  a  command.]  A  royal  edict, 
commanding  the  people  into  the  field. 

Hereby  (her-lii'),  adv.    [From  here  and  by.] 

1.  By  this;  by  means  of  this.  '  What  is  meant 
hereby. '  Shak. 

Hereby  we  became  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
things.  Watts. 

2.  Close  by;  very  near.  'Hereby  upon  the 
edge  of  yonder  coppice.'  Shak. 

Heredipety  ( he  -  red  -  ip '  et  -  i ),  n.  [1,.  here- 
dipeta,  a  legacy-hunter— ftercs,  heredis,  an 
heir,  and  peto,  to  seek.]  Legacy-hunting. 
[Rare.] 


Heredipety,  or  legacy-hunting,  is  inveighed  against, 
in  the  clergy  especially,  as  by  the  old  Satirists. 

Rlilman. 

Heredi1:ability(he-red'i-ta-bil"li-ti),«.  State 
of  being  hereditable. 

Hereditable  (he-red'it-a-bl),  a.  (L.L.  here- 
ditabilia,  from  L.  hereditas,  hereditatis,  the 
act  of  inheriting,  from  heres,  heredis,  an 
heir.]   1.  That  may  be  inherited.  [Rare.] 

2.  Capable  of  inheriting;  ciualified  to  be  an 
heir.  [Rare.] 

Hereditably  (he-red'it-a-bli),  adv.  In  a 
hereditable  manner;  by  inheritance. 

The  one-house  owners  belong  hereditably  to  no 
private  persons.  Tooke. 

Hereditanient(he-red'i-ta-ment;,  (I.  i'^vom 
L.  heres,  lici'eilis,  an  heir.]  In  lair,  any  species 
of  pi(>]icrty  tliat  may  be  inherited;  lands, 
tenements,  anything  corporeal  or  incorpor- 
eal, real,  personal,  or  mixed,  that  may  de- 
scend to  an  heir.  A  corporeal  hereditament 
is  visible  and  tangible;  an  incorporeal  here- 
ditament is  an  ideal  right,  existing  in  con- 
temi)lation  of  law,  issuing  out  of  substantial 
corporeal  property. 

Hereditarily  (he-red'it-a-ri-li),  adv.  By  in- 
heritance. 

Hereditary  (lie-red'it-a-ri),  a.  [L.  heredit- 
arius,  from  heres,  heredis,  an  heir.]  1.  De- 
scended by  inheritance ;  as,  he  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  large  hereditably  estate.— 2.  That 
may  descend  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir; 
descendible  to  an  heir-at-law;  as,  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  is  hereditary. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  doctrine  of  indefensible 
!teredita)y  n^ht  would  have  been  regarded  as  heret- 
ical :  for  it  was  incompatible  witli  the  high  pretensions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Mncaitlay. 

3.  That  is  or  may  be  transmitted  from  a 
parent  to  a  child ;  as,  hereditary  pride ; 
hereditary  bravery;  hereditary  disease.— 
Syn.  Ancestral,  patrimonial,  inheritable. 

Heredity  (he-red'i-ti),  n.  [L.  hcrcditas,  from 
lieres,  heredis,  an  heir.]  In  biol.  hered- 
itary transmission  of  qualities  of  like  kind 
with  those  of  the  parent;  the  doctrine  that 
tlie  offspring  inherits  the  characteristics  of 
the  parent  or  parents.    See  Atavism. 

Already,  in  the  last  two  chapters,  the  law  of  hered- 
itary transmission  has  been  tacitly  assumed.  .  .  . 
If  nderstood  in  its  entirety,  the  law  is,  that  each  plant 
or  animal  produces  others  of  like  kind  with  itself.  .  .  . 
Tliat  wheat  produces  wheat— that  existing  oxen  have 
descended  from  ancestral  oxen— that  every  unfolding 
organism  eventually  takes  the  form  of  the  class.order, 
genus,  and  species  from  which  it  sprang ;  is  a  fact 
which,  by  force  of  repetition,  has  acquired  in  our 
minds  almost  the  aspect  of  a  necessity.  It  is  in  this, 
however,  that  heredity  is  principally  displayed:  the 
phenomena  comuionly  referred  to  it  being  quite 
subordinate  manifestations.         Herbert  Spencer. 

Heregild,  n.   See  Herezeld. 
Here-hence  t  (lier'hens),  adv.    From  hence. 
B.  Jonson. 

Herein  (her-in'),  adv.    In  this. 

Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much 
fruit.  John  XV.  8. 

Hereinafter  (lier-in-af'ter),  adv.  In  law,  in 
this  afterwards;  applied  to  something  after- 
wards to  be  named  or  described. 

This  association  has  taken  into  its  serious  con- 
sideration a  proposal,  emanating  from  the  aforesaid 
Sanmel  Pickwick  and  three  other  Pickwickians /<£>-«- 
inafler  named.  Dickens. 

Hereinto  (lier-in'tii),  adv.   Into  this. 

Heremitt  (he're-mit),  ?).   A  hermit. 

Heremitical  Oie-re-mit'ik-al),  a.  [See  Her- 
mit.] Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  hermit; 
solitari ;  secluded  from  society. 

Heren.  t  a.   JIade  of  hair.  Chaucer. 

Hereof  (lier-of),  adv.  Of  this ;  concerning 
this;  from  this. 

//d  j  w/ comes  it  tliat  Prince  Harry  is  valiant.  Shai. 

Hereon  (her-onO,  adv.    On  this. 

Hereout  (her-ouf),  adv.    Out  of  this. 

Here-remain  (her're-man),  n.  Stay;  resi- 
dence. '  Since  my  here-remain  in  England. 
Shak.  [Rare.] 

Heresiarch  (he-re'si-iirk),  n.  [Gr.  hairesiar- 
chos,  hairesiarches,  hairesis,  heresy,  and 
arche.  rule.]  A  leader  in  heresy;  the  chief 
of  a  sect  of  heretics;  a  prominent  or  arch 
heretic. 

The  nope  declared  him  not  only  an  heretic,  but  an 
heresiarch.  Sti/tin£/leet. 

Heresiarchy  (he-re'si-ark-i),  n.  Chief 
heresy. 

(The  .41coran)  consists  of  heresiarchies  against 
our  blessed  Saviour.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Heresiograplier  (he-re-si-og'ra-f  er),  n.  [Gr. 
hairesis  and  grapho.]   One  who  writes  on 

Heresiograpby (he-re-si-og'ra-fi), n.  A 
treatise  on  heresy. 

Heresy  (he're-si),  n.  [Fr.  hirisie;  L.  hceresis; 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  ab«ne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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Gr.  hairesis,  a  taking,  a  choosing,  the  thing 
chosen,  a  principle  or  set  of  principles,  from 
haired,  to  take,  seize,  hold.]  1.  A  doctrine 
or  set  of  prbiciples  at  variance  with  estab- 
lislied  or  generally  received  principles;  an 
opinion  or  doctrine  tending  to  create  di- 
vision; an  unsonnd  or  untenable  doctrine  of 
any  kind,  as  in  politics,  morality,  <fcc. 

When  I  call  duelling,  and  similar  aberrations  of 
honour,  a  moral  heresy,  I  refer  to  the  force  of  the 
GTjtairesis,^s  signifying  a  principle  or  opinion  taken 
up  by  the  will  for  the  will's  sake,  as  a  proof  or  pledge 
to  itself  of  its  own  power  of  self-determination,  in- 
dependent of  all  other  motives.  Coleridge. 

Specifically— 2.  In  theol.  a  fundamental  error 
in  religion,  or  an  error  of  opinion  respecting 
some  fundamental  doctrine  of  religion.  But 
in  countries  where  there  is  an  estal)lislied 
church  an  opinion  is  deemed  heresy  when 
it  differs  from  that  of  the  church,  and  the 
Roman  Catliolic  Church  regard  all  who  are 
not  within  her  pale  as  guilty  of  heresy.  The 
Scriptures  being  the  standard  of  faith,  any 
opinion  that  is  repugnant  to  its  doctrines 
is  heresy;  but  as  men  differ  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  an  opinion  deemed 
heretical  by  one  body  of  Christians  may  be 
deemed  orthodox  by  another.— 3.  In  law,  an 
offence  against  Christianity,  consisting  in  a 
denial  of  some  of  its  essential  doctrines, 
publicly  avowed  and  obstinately  maintained. 
Blacksione. 

Heretic  (he're-tik),  n.  [L.  Iicereticus,  Gr. 
hairetikos,  able  to  choose,  heretical,  from 
haireo,  to  choose.  See  HERE.sr.]  1.  A  per- 
son who  holds  heretical  opinions;  specifl- 
caUy,one  of  any  religion,  but  particularly  the 
Christian,  who  holds  and  teaches  opinions 
repugnant  to  the  established  faith,  or  that 
which  is  made  the  standard  of  orthodoxy; 
strictly,  a  person  who  holds  and  avows  re- 
ligious opinions  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture,  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. 

A  man  that  is  an  heretic  after  the  first  and  second  | 
admonition,  reject.  Tit.  iii.  ro. 

2.  In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  one  who  does  not  sub- 
mit to  the  teachings  of  the  church;  a  Pro-  ' 
testant.  | 
Heretical  (he-ret'ik-al),  a.    Containing  or  ' 
pertaining  to  heresy;  contrary  to  established 
or  generally  received  opinions  or  principles; 
contrary  to  the  established  religious  faith, 
or  to  what  is  regarded  as  the  true  faith. 

No  opinion  can  be  heretical  but  that  which  is  not 
true.  Pro/.  Sedgwick. 

Heretically  (he-ret'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  here- 
tical nianner;  with  heresy. 

Hereticate  (he-ret'ik-at),  v.t.  To  decide  to 
be  heresy  or  to  be  a  heretic 

Hereticide  (he-ret'i-sid),  n.  [Heretic,  and 
L.  cmdo,  to  kill.]  The  act  of  putting  a  here- 
tic to  deatli.    Mather.  [Rare.] 

Hereto  (lier-to'),  adv.   To  this. 

Heretofore  (her-tb-for'),  adv.  Before  or  up 
to  this  time;  in  times  before  the  present; 
formerly.  '  Heretofore  you  will  find. '  Swift. 

Heretog,  HeretOCh  (Iie're-tog,  he're-tok),  n. 
[A.  Sax.  herctoga—here.  an  army,  and  toga, 
a  leader,  from  teogan,  teon,  to  lead;  G.  her- 
zog,  a  duke.]  In  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the 
leader  or  commander  of  an  army,  or  the 
commander  of  the  militia  in  a  district. 

Hereunto  (her-un-to'),  adv.  Unto  this  or 
this  time;  hereto. 

Hereupon  (her-up-on'),  adv.  Upon  this; 
hereon. 

Herewith  (her- with'),  ad?).  [From  here  and 
loith.]    With  this. 

Hereyeld,  Heregild  (he're-yeld,  he're-gild), 
n.  [A.  Sax.  heregeold,  heregild,  a  military 
tribute—  Aere,  an  army,  and  gild,  payment. 
Comp.  heriot.  ]  In  Scots  law,  anciently  a  fine 
payal)le  on  certain  conditions  to  a  superior 
on  the  death  of  his  tenant.  It  generally 
consisted  of  the  best  horse,  ox,  or  cow.  The 
term  corresponds  to  tlie  English  Heriot. 

Herie.t  v.t.  To  praise;  to  honour.  See 
Hery. 

Herie.t  «.  Praise; honour;  worship.  Spenser. 

Heriot  (lie'ri  ot),  n.  [A.  Sax.  heregeat,  here- 
geata,  a  military  preparation ;  what  was 
given  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  prepare 
for  war— /iere,  an  army,  and  geatu,  provi- 
sion, treasure,  from  geatan,  to  grant.]  In 
English  law,  a  tribute  or  fine,  as  the  best 
beast  or  other  chattel,  payable  to  the  lord 
of  the  fee  on  the  decease  of  the  owner,  land- 
holder, or  vassal.  Originally  the  heriot  con- 
sisted of  military  furniture,  or  of  horses  and 
arms  wliicli  went  to  equip  the  vassal's  suc- 
cessor. Heriots  from  freeholders  are  now 
rare;  Imt  heriots  from  copyholders  are  not 
so.    The  right  of  the  landlord,  liowever,  in 


this  as  in  other  respects,  is  controlled  by 
the  custom  of  tlie  manor.  Tlie  above  kind 
of  heriot  is  called  licriot  custo>n;  but  there 
is  anotlier  kind,  called  heriot  service,  which 
is  due  upon  a  special  reservation  in  a  grant 
or  lease  of  lands. 

Heriotable  (he'ri-ot-a-bl),  a.  Subject  to  the 
payment  of  a  heriot. 

The  tenants  are  chiefly  customary  arrd  hcriotahle. 

num. 

rierisson  (he'ris-son),  n.  [Fr.,O.Fr.  licri^on., 
erigoii,  a  hedgehog,  from  L.L.  ericiunem, 
from  L.  ericius,  a  hedgehog.  ]  In  fort,  a  beam 
or  bar  armed  with  iron  spikes  pointing  out- 
ward, and  turning  on  a  pivot,  used  to  block 
up  a  passage. 

Heritable  (lie'rit-a-lil),  a.  [O.Fr.  hirritaUe, 
abbrev.  from  L.L.  hereditabilis.  See  Here- 
DITABLE.]  1.  Capable  of  being  inherited; 
inheritable.  See  extract  below.  [Scotcli.] 
In  the  law  of  Scotland  (the  old  Roman  distinction 
of  things  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal  has)  given 
place  to  the  distinction  between  heritable  and  mov- 
able rights,  a  distinction  resting  more  on  the  legal 
rights  of  the  heir  and  of  the  executor,  than  on  tlie 
nature  of  the  subjects  themselves.  Generally  all 
rights  in,  or  connected  with  land,  are  heritable. 
Whatever  moves  itself,  or  can  be  moved,  without  in- 
jury to  itself  or  the  subject  with  which  it  is  connected, 
and  whatever  is  not  united  to  land  is  movable.  But 
these  general  rules  are  subject  to  exceptions  and 
modifications.  Things,  in  themselves  movable,  may 
become  heritable  by  succession.  Whatever  has  been 
by  art  annexed  to  land,  or  other  heritable  subject,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  removed  without  injury  or  change 
of  nature,  is  heritable,  by  accession.  Whatever  is  iiy 
growth  connected  with  the  soil  is  heritable  under 
certain  exceptions.  Belfs  Scots  Law  Diet. 

2.  Capable  of  inheriting  or  taking  by  de- 
scent. 

By  the  canon  law  this  son  shall  be  legitimate  and 
heritable.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

— Heritable  bond,  in  Scots  laio,  a  bond  for  a 
sum  of  money,  to  wliich  is  joined  for  the 
creditors'  further  security  a  conveyance  of 
land  or  of  heritage,  to  be  held  by  tlie  credi- 
torin  securityof  t\ieAe\>t.~Heri'tahle  rights, 
see  extract  under  sense  1. — Heritable  secu- 
rity, security  constituted  by  heritable  pro- 
perty. 

Heritably  (lie'rit-<ih-li),  adv.  By  way  of  in- 
lieritance;  so  as  to  be  capable  of  transmis- 
sion by  inlieritance ;  as,  to  convey  a  pro- 
perty heritably. 

Heritage  (he'rit-aj),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  here- 
ditas,  iiereditatis,  heritage,  from  hceres, 
hceredis,  an  heir.]  1.  An  estate  that  passes 
from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir  by  descent  or 
course  of  law;  that  which  is  inlierited;  in- 
heritance; in  Scots  law,  heritable  estate; 
realty. 

While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is. 

Our  heritage  the  sea.      Allan  Ctinniitghani. 

2.  In  Scrip,  the  saints  or  people  of  God,  as 
being  claimed  by  him,  and  the  objects  of  his 
special  care. 

As  being  lords  over  God's  heritage.      i  Pet.  v.  3. 
Heritance  (he'rit-ans),  n.  Heritage;  inheri- 
tance. [Rare.] 

Robbing  their  children  of  the  heritance 

Their  fathers  handed  down.  SoiUhey. 

Heritor  (he'rit-er),  n.  [Fr.  hiriticr,  an  heir.] 
In  Scots  law,  the  proprietor  of  a  heritable 
subject ;  a  proprietor  or  landholder  in  a 
parish. 

Heritrix  (he'rit-riks),  n.    A  female  heritor. 
Herke,t  v.t.    To  hearken.  Chaucer. 
Herling,  Hirling  (liei'ling).       The  young 
of  tlie  sea-trout. 

Hermai,  Hermse  (hSr'mi,  her'me),?i.  pi.  See 
Hermes,  2. 

Hermaic,  Hermaical  (h^r-ma'ik,  her-ma'- 
ik-al),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Hermes  or  Mer- 
cury. Cudworth. 

Hermannia  (her-man'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [After 
Hermann,  once  professor  of  botany  at  Ley- 
den.]  A  genus  of  the  order  Sterculiaceje, 
consisting  of  small  shrubs  and  undershrubs 
most  abund.ant  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  represented  also  in  North  Africa  and 
Mexico. 

Hermaphrodeity  (her-maf'rod-e"i-ti),  n. 
Hermaphrodisni.    11.  Jonson. 

Hermaphrodisni  (her  -  maf '  rod  - Izm),  n. 
[See  below.]  The  state  of  being  herma- 
plirodite;  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  tlie 
same  individual. 

Hermaphrodite  (lier-maf'rod-it),  n.  [From 
Hcrmaphroditos,  son  of  Hermes  anA  Aphro- 
dite, wlio  became  united  into  one  body  with 
Salmacis  while  bathing  in  the  fountain  of 
which  she  was  the  nymph.]  1.  An  animal  in 
which  the  characteristics  of  both  sexes  are 
eitlier  really  or  apparently  combined ;  an 
animal  having  the  parts  of  generation  Ijoth 
of  male  and  female,  so  that  reproduction 
can  take  place  without  the  union  of  two 


individuals.  Hermaphrodites  are  divided 
into  true  and  spurious,  the  first  exhibiting 
a  real  comliination  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  two  sexes;  wliile  in  the  second,  the  com- 
bination is  only  apparent.  The  animals  in 
which  the  organs  of  the  two  sexes  are  nor- 
mally combined  in  the  same  individual  are 
confined  to  the  invertebrate  division  of  tlie 
animal  kingdom,  as  for  example  certain 
gi-oups  of  the  inferior  worms,  molluscs, 
barnacles,  &c.  There  are  no  real  herma- 
phrodites in  the  human  species. 

Nor  man  nor  woman,  scarce  hermaphrodite. 

Dryden. 

2.  In  bot.  a  flower  that  contains  both  the 
stamen  and  the  pistil,  or  the  male  and  fe- 
male organs  of  generation,  witliin  the  same 
floral  envelope  or  on  the  same  receptacle. 
Hermaphrodite  (her-maf'rod-it),  a.  In- 
cluding or  being  of  both  sexes;  of  a  mon- 
grel or  hybrid  nature;  as,  a  hermaphrodite 
animal  or  flower.  —  Hermaphrodite  brig 
(naut.),  a  brig  that  is  square-rigged  forward 
and  schooner-rigged  aft. 

Hermaphroditic,  Her maphr oditical 

(her-niaf'rod-it"ik,  her-maf'rod-it"ik-al),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hermaphrodite;  par- 
taking of  botli  sexes. 

Look  on  me,  and  with  all  thine  eyes, 

Miile,  female,  yea  hermaphroditic  eyes.  B.  yonsoit. 

Hermaphroditically  (her-maf'rod-it"ik-al- 
li),  adv.  After  the  manner  of  hermaphro- 
dites. 

Hermaphroditism  (her-maf'rod-it-izm),  n. 
.Same  as  Hermaphrodisni. 

Hermeneutic,  Hermeneutical  (her-me- 
nu'tik,  lier-ine-nu'tik-al),  a.  [Gr.  hcrmeneu- 
tilcos,  from  hermi^neus,  an  interpreter,  from 
Hermes,  Mercury.]  Interpreting;  explain- 
ing; exegetical;  unfolding  the  signification; 
as,  hermeneutic  tlieology,  that  is,  the  art  of 
expounding  the  Scriptures. 

Hermeneutically  (her-me-na'tik-al-li),  adv. 
According  to  the  acknowledged  principles 
of  just  interpretation. 

HermeneutiCS  (lier-me-nii'tiks),  n.  The  art 
or  science  of  finding  tlie  meaning  of  an 
author's  words  and  phrases,  and  of  explain- 
ing it  to  otliers;  exegesis;  the  art  or  science 
of  interpretation:  especially  applied  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

We  have  to  deplore  that  the  field  of  sacred  her- 
menciUics  has  lately  too  often  been  made  an  arena 
of  fierce  fightings  and  uncharitable  disputations. 

Dr.  C.  IVordsworth. 

Hermeneutist  (her-me-nii'tist),  n.  One 

versed  in  hernieneutics;  an  interpreter. 
Hermes  (liei'mez),  n.  1.  In  myth,  the  name 
given  to  Mercury  by  the  Greeks. — 2.  (pL 
Hermai  or  He  1  nice).  In 
Greek  antiq.  a  statue  com- 
posed of  a  head,  usually 
that  of  the  god  Hermes, 
placed  on  a  quadrangular 
pillar,  tlie  height  of  wliiih 
corresponded  to  the  stature 
of  tlie  human  bod,y.  The 
Athenian  liouses  had  one  of 
these  statues  placed  at  the 
door,  and  sometimes  also  in 
the  peristyle.  The  hermse 
were  held  in  great  rever- 
ence. Tliey  were  likewise 
placed  in  front  of  temples, 
near  to  tombs,  in  the  gym- 
nasia, libraries,  porticos, 
and  public  places,  at  tlie 
corners  of  streets,  on  high- 
roads as  sign-posts  with 
distances  inscriljed  upon 
them,  and  on  the  bound- 
aries of  lands  and  states, 
and  at  the  gates  of  cities. 
Hermesianism  (iier-me'zi- 

an-izm),  n.  A  rationalizing 
theory  held  by  some  Ger- 
man Catholics,  derived  from 
George  Hermes,  professor 
at  Bonn. 

Hermetic,  Hermetical  (her-met'ik,  iier- 

met'ik-al),  a.  [Fr.  Iiermetique.  from  Hermes 
Trismegistus  (Hermes  the  thrice-greatest),  a 
name  given  by  tlie  Neo-Platonists  and  the 
devotees  of  alchemy  and  mysticism  to  the 
Egyptian  god  Thoth,  after  Hermes,  the 
Greek  god  of  sciences  and  inventor  of  chem- 
istry, from  their  regarding  him  as  tlie  autlior 
of  all  mysterious  doctrines,  and  especially 
of  alchemy  (philosophia  he rmetica).]  1.  Ap- 
pellative of  or  pertaining  to  chemistry; 
chemical. 

Just  as  the  dream  of  the  philosopher's  stone  in- 
duces dupes,  under  the  more  plausible  delusions  of 
the  h'rmetic  art,  to  neglect  all  rational  means  of  im- 
proving their  fortunes.  Burke. 


Hermes  or  Mer- 
cury. 


Ch,  cfeain;     Ch,  Sc.  locft;     g,  ffo;     j,job;     11,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siw<7;     TH,  t/ien;  th,  t/iin; 


w,  uig;   wh,  iu/iig;   zh,  azure. — See  Ket. 
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2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  that  species  of 
philosophy  which  pretends  to  solve  and  ex- 
plain all  the  phenomena  of  nature  from  the 
tliree  chemical  principles,  salt,  sulphur,  and 
mercury;  as,  the  hermetic  philosophy. — 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  belonging  to  the  system 
which  explains  the  causes  of  diseases  and  the 
operations  of  medicine  on  the  principles  of 
the  hermetical  philosophy,  and  particularly 
on  the  system  of  an  alliali  and  acid;  as,  her- 
metical physic  or  medicine.  — i.  Perfectly 
close,  so  that  no  air,  gas,  or  spirit  can 
escape;  as,  an  hermetic  seal.  The  hermetic 
seal  of  a  vessel  or  tube  is  formed  by  fusing 
the  edges  of  the  mouth  or  aperture  and 
bringing  thera  together  so  that  by  their  union 
the  aperture  or  passage  is  accurately  closed. 
— Hermetic  books,  (a)  books  of  the  Egyptians 
which  treat  of  astrology.  (6)  Books  which 
treat  of  universal  principles,  of  tlie  nature 
and  orders  of  celestial  beings,  of  medicine 
and  otlier  topics. 

Hermetically  (her-met'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
hermetical  manner ;  chemically ;  by  means 
of  fusion;  closely;  accurately;  as,  a  vessel 
hermetically  sealed  or  closed. 

Hermlnium  (her-mi'ni-um),  n.  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Orchidacese.  H.  Monor- 
chis  (green  musk-orchis)  is  a  Britisli  plant 
found  in  chalky  pastures.  It  is  a  smaU  plant 
with  two  radical  lanceolate  leaves  and  a 
dense  slender  spike  of  small  fragrant  green- 
ish flowers. 

Hermit  (her'mit),  n.  [Fr.  erinite,  O.Fr.  her- 
inite,  O.E.  eremite,  6r.  eroiiites,  from  ere- 
mos,  lonely,  solitary,  desert.]  1.  A  person 
who  retires  from  society  and  lives  in  soli- 
tude; a  recluse;  an  anchoret;  especially,  a 
person  who  lives  in  solitude  disengaged  from 
the  cares  and  interruptions  of  society  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  contemplation  and 
devotion. —2.  t  A  beadsman;  one  bound  to 
pray  for  another. 

For  those  of  old. 
And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  thein, 
Wc  rest  your  hermits.  Shak. 

Stn.  Anchorite,  recluse,  eremite,  ascetic. 
Hermitage  (her'mit-aj),  n.  1.  The  habita- 
tion of  a  hermit ;  a  house  or  hut  with  its 
appendages,  in  a  solitai'y  place,  where  a 
hermit  dwells;  a  hermitary;  hence,  a  secluded 
habitation. 

A  little  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 

Down  in  a  dale,  hard  Dy  a  forest's  side.  Spenser. 

2.  A  kind  of  French  wine  produced  along 
the  Lower  Rhone ;  so  named  from  a  little 
■hill  near  Tain  in  the  department  of  Drflnie, 
where  this  wine  is  produced.  It  is  of  two 
kinds,  red  and  white. 

Two  more  (drops)  of  the  same  kind  heightened  it 
into  a  perfect  Languedoc  ;  from  thence  it  passed  into 
a  floria  Hermitage.  Addison. 

Hermitan  (her-mi-tanO,  n.  A  dry  northerly 
wind  on  tlie  coast  of  Guinea.  See  Harmat- 

TAN. 

Hermitary  Oier'mit-a-ri),  n.  A  cell  for  the 
use  of  a  hermit  annexed  to  some  abbey. 

Hermit-crab  (her'mit-krab),  n.  A  name  com- 
mon to  a  family  (Paguridie)  of  well-known 
decapod  crustaceans.  These  crabs  take  pos- 
session of  and  occupy  the  cast-off  univalve 
shells  of  various  molluscs,  carrying  this 
habitation  about  with  them,  and  changing 
it  for  a  larger  one  as  they  increase  in  size. 
The  most  common  British  species  is  the 
Pagtirtis  Bernhardus,  popularly  known  as 
tlio  solilier-crab.    See  PAGURIDiB. 

Hermitess  (her'mit-es),  n.  A  female  hermit. 

Tlie  violet  is  truly  the  hermitess  of  flowers. 

Paj'ihenia  Sacra. 

Hermitical  (her-mit'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining 
or  suited  to  a  heiniit  or  to  retired  life. 

Hermodactyl  (her -mo -dak 'til),  n.  [Gr. 
IIr)ini:s,  Jlercury,  and  daktylos,  a  finger; 
Mercury's  finger.]  In phar.  a  root  brought 
from  Turkey.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  heart 
flattened,  of  a  white  colour,  compact,  but 
ea.^y  to  be  cut  or  pulverized,  and  of  a  viscous 
sweetish  taste,  with  a  slight  degree  of  acrid- 
ity. It  is  supposed  to  be  the  corm  of  some 
at  present  undetermined  species  of  Col- 
chicum,  and  was  anciently  in  great  repute  as 
acathartic;  but  that  which  is  now  furnished 
has  little  or  no  cathartic  quality. 

Hermogenean,  Hermogenian  (lier-mo-je- 
ne'an,  her-mo-je'ni-an),  n.  One  of  a  sect  of 
ancient  heretics,  so  called  from  their  leader 
Hermogenes,  who  lived  near  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  and  who  held  matter  to  be 
the  source  of  all  evil,  and  that  souls  are 
formed  of  corrupt  matter. 

Hern  (hern),  n.    A  heron  (which  see). 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern.  Temtyson. 

Hernandia  (lier-nan'di-a),  n.   [After  Dr. 


Hernandez,  a  Spanish  botanist.]  A  genus 
of  large  East  Indian  trees,  forming  the  nat. 
order  Hernandiacese.  H.  Sonora,  or  jack- 
In-a-box,  is  so  called  from  the  noise  made 
by  the  wind  whistling  through  its  persistent 
involucels.    The  fibrous  roots  chewed  and 


Hernandia  Sonora  (Jack-in-a-box). 

applied  to  wounds  caused  by  the  Macassar 
poison  form  an  effectual  cure,  and  the  juice 
of  the  leaves  is  a  powerful  depilatory;  it 
destroys  the  hair  whenever  it  is  applied 
without  pain.  The  wood  is  light ;  that  of 
H.  guianensis  takes  fire  so  readily  from  a 
flint  and  steel  that  it  is  used  in  the  same 
way  as  amadou. 

Hernandiacese  (her-nan'di-a"se-e),  n.  pi.  A 
natural  order  of  incomplete  exogenous 
plants,  the  species  of  which  are  lofty  trees 
witli  alternate  entire  leaves,  and  flowers 
arranged  in  axillary  or  terminal  spikes  or 
corymbs.  The  order  contains  only  the  genus 
Hernandia.    See  HERNANDIA. 

Hernant-seeds  (h6r'nant-sedz),  n.  pi.  A 
commercial  name  for  the  seeds  of  Hernan- 
dia ovigera,  imported  fronilndiafor  tanning 
purposes. 

Herne.tm.  [A.  Sax. /lir/ii;.]  A  corner.  Chau- 
cer. 

Herne-pant  OiS™'pan).  n.  [A.  Sax.  hcernes, 
brains,  and  ^lan.  SeeHARNS.]  The  skull- 
cap or  iron  pan  worn  under  the  helmet. 

Hernia  (Iie''iii-f).  «•  [L.  hernia,  perhaps 
from  Gr.  ernos,  a  sprout.]  In  surg.  an  en- 
largement formed  by  some  part  which  has 
escaped  from  its  natural  cavity  by  some 
aperture,  and  projects  externally;  as,  hc-i-nia 
of  the  brain,  of  the  thorax,  of  the  abdomen. 
Hernia  of  the  abdomen,  the  most  common 
form  of  hernia,  consists  of  the  protrusion  of 
the  viscera  through  natural  or  accidental 
apertures  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. — 
Strangulated  hernia,  a  hernia  so  tightly 
compressed  in  some  part  of  the  channel 
through  which  it  has  been  protruded,  as 
to  stop  its  functional  activity  and  produce 
swelling  of  the  protruded  part. 

Hernial  (lier'ni-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  hernia. 

Herniaria  (lier-ni-a'ri-a),  n.  A  genus  of 
creeping  and  half-shrul)by  plants,  the  rup- 
ture-worts, natives  of  temperate  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  nat.  order  Illecebracea:. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  useful  in  the  cure 
of  hernia,  hence  the  name.  //.  glabra  is 
found  in  Britain;  but  none  of  the  species 
are  of  any  interest. 

Herniology(li6r-ni-ol'o-ji),»L  l.  That  branch 
of  surgery  which  has  reference  to  ruptures. 

2.  A  treatise  on  ruptures. 
Herniotomy  (lier-ni-ot'o-mi),  n.  [B.  hernia, 

and  Gr.  tome,  a  cutting,  from  temno,  to  cut.] 
In  surg.  the  operation  for  strangulated  her- 
nia; celotomy. 

Hernious  iher'ni-us),  a.  Same  as  Hernial. 
Eernshaw  (hern'sha),  n.    A  lieron. 

As  when  a  cast  of  faulcons  make  their  flig-ht 
At  an  hernsha-w,  that  lyes  aloft  on  wing.  Spenser. 

[For  a  popular  corruption  of  this  word,  see 
Handsaw.] 

Hero  (he'ro),  n.  pi.  Heroes  (he'roz).  [L.  heros, 
Gr.  heros.']  1.  In  myth,  a  kind  of  demigod 
sprung  from  the  union  of  a  divine  witli  a 
human  being,  mortal  indeed,  but  partaking 
of  immortality,  and  after  his  deatli  placed 
among  the  gods.— 2.  A  man  of  distinguished 
valour,  intrepidity,  or  enterprise  in  danger ; 
a  prominent  or  central  personage  in  any 
remarkable  action  or  event;  as,  a  hero  in 
arms. 

Such  as  raised 
To  hei«rht  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old, 
Arming  to  battle.  Milton. 

3.  A  great,  illustrious,  or  extraordinary  per- 
son; as,  ahero  in  learning.  Johnson.— i.  The 
principal  personage  in  a  poem,  play,  novel, 
story,  or  the  like,  or  the  person  who  has  tlie 


principal  share  in  the  transactions  related, 
as  Achilles  in  the  Iliad,  Ulysses  in  the 
Odyssey,  and  yEneas  in  the  jEneid.  '  An  epic 
hero. '  Drydeii. 

Herodian  (he-rod'i-an),  n.  One  of  a  party 
among  the  Jews,  taking  their  name  from 
Herod,  and  represented  by  Matthew  and 
Mark  as  acting  in  concert  with  the  Pharisees 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  Jesus  Chi'ist 
the  materials  for  his  accusation. 

Hero-errant  (lie-ro-e'rant),  n.  A  wandering 
hero.    Qxiart.  Rev. 

Heroess  t  ( he'ro-es ),  n.  A  female  hero ;  a 
lieroine. 

In  which  were  held,  by  sad  decease. 
Heroes  and  heroesses.  Chapman. 

Heroic  (he-ro'ik),  a  [L.  Iieroiciis,  from  heros, 
herois,  ahevo.  See  HERO.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
a  hero  or  heroes;  becoming  a  hero;  cliarac- 
teristic  of  a  hero;  as,  heroic  action;  heroic 
enterprises.— 2.  Having  the  character  or  at- 
tributes of  a  hero;  brave  and  magnanimous; 
intrepid  and  noble;  as.  Hector,  tlie  lieroicson 
of  Priam;  an  lieroic  race.  'Being  but  fourth 
of  that  heroic  line.'  Shak.  'Heroic,  stoic 
Cato,  the  sententious.'  Byron. — 3  P^eciting 
the  achievements  of  heroes;  epic. 

An  heroic  poem,  truly  such,  is  the  greatest  work 
which  the  soul  of  man  is  capable  to  produce. 

Dryden. 

4.  Used  in  heroic  poetry ;  as,  heroic  verse ; 
an  heroic  foot. — Heroic  age,  in  Greek  hist 
or  myth,  the  age  when  the  heroes  are  sup- 
posed to  have  lived,  a  semi-mythical  period 
preceding  that  which  is  truly  historic— 
Heroic  treatment ,  remedies,  in  med.  treat- 
ment or  remedies  of  a  violent  character. — 
Heroic  verse,  in  English  poetry,  as  also  in 
German  and  Italian,  the  iambic  of  ten  syl- 
lables, in  French  the  iambic  of  twelve,  and 
in  classical  poetry  the  hexameter  — Syn. 
Brave,  intrepid,  courageous,  daring,  valiant, 
bold,  gallant,  fearless,  enterprising,  noble, 
magnanimous,  illustrious. 
Heroic  (he-ro'ik),  ji.  1.  An  heroic  verse.— 
2.t  A  hero. 

Many  other  particular  circumstances  of  his  (Ho- 
mer's) gods  assisting  the  ancient  heroics,  might 
justly  breed  offence  to  any  serious  reader.  Jackson. 

Heroical  (he-ro'ik-al),  a.    Same  as  Heroic. 

Heroically  (he-ro'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  an  heroic 
manner ;  with  valour ;  bravely ;  courage- 
ously; intrepidly;  as,  the  wall  was  heroic- 
ally defended. 

Heroicalness  (he-ro'ik-al-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  heroic;  heroism.  Sir  E.  Digby. 
[Rare.] 

Heroicly  (he-ro'ik-li),  adv.  Heroically. 
[Rare.] 

Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Sam.son,  and  heroicly  hath  finish'd 
A  hfe  heroic.  Hilton. 

Heroicness  (he-ro'ik-nes),  n.  Heroicalness 
(which  see). 

Heroi-comic,Heroi-eomical(he'r6-i-kom"- 

ik,  he'ro-i-kom"ik-al),  a.  [See  Hero  and 
Comic]  Consisting  of  the  heroic  and  the 
ludicrous;  denoting  the  high  burlesque;  as, 
a  heroi-comic  poem. 

Heroid  (he'ro-id),  n.  A  poem  in  the  epis- 
tolary form,  supposed  to  contain  the  senti- 
ments of  some  hero  or  lieroine  on  some  in- 
teresting occasion :  from  the  Heroides  or 
heroic  epistles  of  Ovid. 
Heroify  (he-ro'i-fl),  v.t.  To  make  heroic. 
This  act  of  Weston  has  herafied  the  profession. 

Bm^mnel. 

Heroine  (he'ro-in),  n.  [Fr.  hi'rolne,  from 
hero  (which  see).]  1.  A  female  hero ;  a  wo- 
man of  a  brave  spirit.— 2.  The  principal  fe- 
male character  in  a  poem,  play,  novel,  ro- 
mance, story,  or  the  like. 

Heroine  (he'ro-in),  v.i.  To  act  or  play  the 
heroine.  Sterne. 

Heroism  (he'ro-izni),  n.  [Fr.  Mroisme.  See 
Hero.]  The  qualities  of  a  hero;  bravery; 
courage;  intrepidity. 

Heroism  is  the  self-devotion  of  genius  manifesting 
itself  in  action.  Hare. 

Syn.  Bravery,  gallantry,  intrepidity,  daring, 
courage,  boldness,  fearlessness,  enterprise, 
magnanimity. 

Heron  (he'run),  )!.  [Fr.  Mron,  O.Fr.  hairon, 
from  L.L.  (tenth  cent.)  airmiem,  from 
O  H. 6.  heigro,  heigcro,  a  heron;  the  word 
also  appears  in  Fr.  as  ai/]re,  dim.  aigretU, 
whence  E.  egret.  ]  A  grallatorial  bird  of  the 
genus  Ardea,  constituting  with  the  storks 
andbitterns  the  family  Ardeida;.  The  species 
are  very  numerous,  and  almost  universally 
spread  over  the  globe.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  having  a  long  bill  cleft  beneath 
the  eyes,  a  compressed  body,  long  slender 
legs  naked  above  the  tarsal  joint,  three  toe^ 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 
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in  front,  the  two  outer  united  by  a  mem- 
brane, and  by  moderate  wings.  The  tail  is 
slioi  t,  rounded,  and  composed  of  ten  or 
twelve  featliers.  The  oomraon  heron  is 
about  3  feet  in  length  from  tlie  point  of  the 
bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  builds  its  nest  in 
high  trees,  many  being  sometimes  on  one 


Common  Heron  {Ardea  cinerea), 

tree.  It  was  formerly  in  high  esteem  for  the 
table,  and,  being  remarkable  for  its  directly 
ascending  flight,  was  the  special  game  pur- 
sued in  falconry.  Tlie  common  heron  is  the 
Ardea  cinerea;  the  great  heron  the  A.  hero- 
dias,  an  inhabitant  of  America;  the  great 
white  heron,  A.  or  Herodias  alba;  and  the 
green  heron,  A.  virescens,  the  flesh  of  which 
is  much  esteemed  in  North  America. 
Heronere.t  n.  A  hawk  made  to  fly  only  at 
the  heron.  Chaucer. 

Heronry  (he'run-ri),  n.  A  place  where  he- 
rons breed. 

Heron'S-bill  (he'runz-bil),  n.  A 

genus  of  hardy  plants,  Erodium 

(nat.   order    Geraniaceae),  so 

named  because  the  long-beaked 

fruit  has  been  fancied  to  re- 
semble the  head  and  breast  of  a 

heron.  Called  also  Stork's-bill. 
Heronsewe.t  n.     A  hernshaw; 

a  young  lii-ron.  Chaucer. 
Heronshaw  (he'run-sha),  ?i.  A 

heron ;  a  hernshaw. 
Heroologist  (he-ro-ol'o-jist),  n. 

One  who  writes  or  treats  of 

heroes.    [Rare.  ] 

Hero's  Fountain,  (he'roz  foun'- 
tan),  n.  [From  Hero  of  Alexan-  Hero's 
dria,  to  whom  the  invention  of  Kountain. 
the  instrument  is  ascribed.]  A 
pneumatic  apparatus  in  which  the  elastic 
force  of  a  confined  body  of  air,  increased 
by  hydraulic  pressure  and  reacting  upon  the 
surface  of  water  in  a  closed  reservoir,  pro- 
duces a  jet  which  may  rise  above  that  sur- 
face to  a  heiglit  equal  to  the  effective  height 
of  the  pressing  column. 

HerosMp  (he'ro-ship),  n.  .The  character  or 
condition  of  a  hero. 

(He),  his  three  year.s  of  heroship  expired. 
Returns  indignant  to  the  slighted  plow.  Cowpey. 

Hero-worship  (he'ro-wer-ship),  n.  The 
worship  of  heroes,  practised  by  the  nations 
of  antiquity;  reverence  paid  to,  or  to  the 
memory  of,  heroes  or  great  men. 

Herpe  (her'pe),  n.  [Erroneous  form  of  Gr. 
harpe.]  The  falcated  sword  of  Perseus;  a 
harlequin's  wooden  sword.  Maunder. 

Herpes  (hei-'pez),  n.  [Gr.  herpes,  from  herpo, 
to  creep.]  A  vesicular  disease  which,  in 
most  of  its  forms,  passes  through  a  regular 
course  of  increase,  maturation,  decline,  and 
termination,  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  days. 
The  vesicles  arise  in  distinct  but  irregular 
clusters,  which  commonly  appear  in  quick 
succession,  and  near  together,  on  an  inflamed 
base ;  generally  attended  with  heat,  pain, 
and  considerable  constitutional  disorder. 
The  term  includes  shingles,  ringworm,  and 
the  like.  The  name  herpes  is  given  to  the 
disease  from  the  tendency  of  the  irruption 
to  creep  or  spread  from  one  part  of  the  skin 
to  another. 

Herpestes  (her-pes'tez),  n.  A  genus  of  Old 
World  viverrine  carnivora,  comprising  the 
various  species  of  the  ichneumons.  See 
Ichneumon. 

Herpetic,  Herpetical  (her-pet'ik,  her-pet'- 
ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  lierpes  or  cutaneous 
eruptions;  resembling  herpes  or  partaking 
of  its  nature;  as,  herpetic  eruptions. 

Herpetologic,  Herpetological  (hpr-pet'o- 

lo]""ik,  her-pet'o-loj"ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
herpetology. 


Herpetologist  (her-pet-ol'o-jist),  n.  A  per- 
son versed  in  herpetology. 

Herpetology  (her-pet-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  her- 
petuii,  a  creeping  thing,  a  reptile,  and  logo.'i, 
discourse.]  A  description  of  reptiles;  the 
natural  liistory  of  reptiles,  including  ovipa- 
rous quadrupeds,  as  the  crocodile,  frog,  and 
tortoise,  and  serpents. 

Herpeton  (hor'pet-on),  n.  [Gr.,  a  reptile.] 
A  genus  of  non-venomous  serpents  of  South- 
ern Asia,  allied  to  Ery.'c,  and  characterized 
by  two  soft  flexible  prominences  covered 
witli  scales  which  are  appended  to  the 
muzzle.    Written  also  Erpeton. 

Herr  (her),  n.  [G.]  The  title  by  which  per- 
sons of  respectable  position  are  addressed 
in  Germany,  and  equivalent  in  most  cases 
to  the  English  Mr. 

Harried, t  pp.  [See  Hery.]  Honoured; 
praised;  celebrated.  Spenser. 

Herring  (he'ring),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hcering,  hering, 
D.  haring,  G.  hiiring,  Icel.  hceringr,  her- 
ring. The  root  meaning  is  probably  seen 
in  A.  Sax.  here  =  G.  heer,  Goth,  harjis,  an 
army,  a  multitude,  from  the  flsh  moving  in 
shoals  ]  The  name  given  to  two  distinct 
but  closely  allied  species  of  malacopterygian 
fishes  of  the  genus  Clupea — C.  harengun  and 
C.  Leachii.  The  former  is  the  common  her- 
ring, and  is  too  well  known  to  require  de- 
scription. Its  annual  migration  is  not,  as 
has  been  supposed,  from  a  colder  to  a  milder 
climate,  but  is  probably  from  a  deeper  part 
of  the  ocean  to  a  shallower.  Impelled  by 
the  increasing  burden  of  milt  or  roe,  the 
herring  leaves  the  deep  water  where  it  has 
passed  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and 
seeks  the  coast  where  it  may  deposit  its 
ova,  and  where  they  may  be  exposed  to  the 
influences  of  oxygen,  heat,  and  sun-light, 
which  are  essential  to  their  development. 
They  are  generally  followed  by  multitudes 
of  hakes,  dog-flshes,  &c.,  and  gulls  and  other 
sea-birds  hover  over  the  shoals.  They  swim 
near  the  surface,  and  are  therefore  easily 
taken  by  net.  So  great  is  their  fecundity 
that  tlie  enormous  number  taken  appears 
to  produce  no  diminution  of  their  abun- 
dance, as  many  as  68,000  eggs  having  been 
counted  in  the  roe  of  one  fenrale.  The 
herring-fishery  has  been  prosecuted  in  Eng- 
land since  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Herrings  are  found  from  high  nor- 
thern latitudes  to  as  low  as  the  northern 
coasts  of  France.  They  are  met  with  on 
the  coast  of  America  as  low  as  Carolina,  and 
they  are  found  in  the  seas  of  Kamtschatka. 
C.  Leach  ii  is  smaller  than  the  common  her- 
ring, but  is  deeper  in  body  in  proportion 
to  its  length.  It  only  appears  occasionally 
on  our  coasts.  —  ^injf  of  the  hernngs.  See 
Chimera,  4. 

Herringbone  (ho'ring-bon),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  like  the  spine 
'   ■  .     .     -   ,       of  a  herring;  spe- 
\'  •     X  ,\x;    cifically,   a  term 

, .  t(  apiilied  by  masons 
to  c(nirses  of  stone 
laid  angularly,  so 
that  those  in  each 
course  are  placed 
oliliquely  to  the 
right  and  left  al- 
ternately. It  is  a 
species  of  ashlar. 
—  Herring  hone- 
stitch,  a  kind  of 
cross-stitch  seam,  mostly  used  in  woollen 
work. 

Herringbone  (he'ring-bon),  v.t.  and  i.  To 
seam  with  a  herringbone-stitch. 

Herring-bus  (he'ring-lms),  n.  [D.  haring- 
buis,  a  herring-bus.]  A  peculiar  boat  of  10 
or  15  tons  used  in  the  herring-fishery. 

Herring-curer  Oie'ring-kur-er),  n.  A  gutter 
and  Salter  of  herrings;  a  person  engaged  in 
the  herring-trade,  who  employs  boats,  gene- 
rally for  the  season,  and  prepares  the  flsh 
for  the  market. 

Herring-fishery  (he'ring-flsh-6-ri),  n.  The 
fishing  for  herrings,  which  constitutes  an 
important  branch  of  industry  with  the  Brit- 
ish, Dutch,  French,  and  Americans. 

Herring-gull  (lie'ring-gul),  n.  The  silvery 
gull  (Larus  argentatus),  a  common  British 
species. 

Herring-pond  (he'ring-pond).  n.  The  ocean. 
— To  be  sent  across  the  herring-pond,  to  be 
transported.  [Slang.] 

Herring-work  (he'ring-werk),  n.  Herring- 
bone-work.   See  Herringbone. 

Herrnhuter  (hern'hiit-er),  n.  (From  the 
establishment  of  the  sect  at  llcrrnhiit,  m 
Upper  Lusatia.  ]   One  of  a  sect  established 


Herringbone-work. 


by  Nicholas  Lewis,  count  of  Zinzendorf. 
Called  also  J^CD'otijcwis  and  United  Brethren. 
See  Moravian. 

Herry  (he'ri),  J). [See Harry,  ui.]  Torob; 
to  spoil ;  to  pillage;  to  ruin  by  extortion  or 
severe  exactions.  [Scotch.] 

Herryment  (he'ri-ment),  n.  Devastation; 
spoliation;  ruin.    Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Hers  (herz),  pro7i.  Belonging  to  her;  of  her: 
a  double  genitive  formed  by  tlie  addition  of 
s  to  the  true  genitive  of  she,  and  thus  simi- 
lar to  ours,  yours,  theirs.  It  is  used  instead 
of  her  and  a  norm,  eitlier  as  a  subject  or 
object  or  as  a  predicate,  and  cannot  itself 
be  joined  to  a  noun;  as,  hers  is  better  than 
mine;  I  see  hers;  the  book  is  hers  (  =  her 
Ijook). 

Hersal,t  Hersall,t  n.  Rehearsal.  Spenser; 
Chaucer. 

Herschel  (her'shel),  n.  A  planet  discovered 
by  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  William  Herschel,  in 
1781,  first  called  Georgium  Sidus,  in  honour 
of  King  George  III.,  afterwards  called  Her- 
schel, in  honour  of  the  discoverer,  but  now 
called  Uranus.  It  has  a  very  remote  place 
in  our  system,  and  is  accompanied  by  six 
satellites. 

Herschelite  (hSr'shel-it),  n.  A  mineral  of 
the  zeolite  section  found  in  lava,  brought 
from  Sicily  by  Sir  J.  F.  Herschel  the  astro- 
nomer. It  occurs  in  six-sided  prisms,  is  of  a 
white  colour,  aiid  is  translucent  or  opaque. 
It  consists  of  potash,  silica,  and  alumina. 

Herse  (hers),  n,  [Fr.  herse;  O.Fr.  lierce,  a 
harrow,  a  portcullis,  from  L.  hirpex,  hirpi- 
cis,  a  large  rake  with  iron  teeth  used  as  a 
harrow;  Gr.  harpax,  a  grappling-iron  used 
in  sea-fights.]  1.  In  fort,  (a)  a  lattice  or 
portcullis  in  the  form  of  a  harrow,  set  with 
iron  spikes.  It  is  hung  by  a  rope  fast- 
ened to  a  moulinet,  and  when  a  gate  is 
broken  it  is  let  down  to  obstruct  the  pass- 
age. It  is  called  also  a  Sarrasin  or  Cata- 
ract, and  when  it  consists  of  straight  stakes 
without  cross-pieces  it  is  called  Orgues. 
(b)  A  harrow,  used  for  a  cheval-de-frise,  and 
laid  in  the  way  or  in  breaches,  with  the 
points  up  to  olistruct  or  incommode  the 
march  of  an  enemy.— 2.  A  framework,  often 
fashioned  like  a  harrow,  whereon  lighted 
candles  were  placed  in  some  of  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church,  and  at  the  olisequies  of 
distinguished  persons.  The  funeral  herse 
of  the  middle  ages  was  a  temporary  canopy 
covered  with  wax-liglits,  and  set  up  in  the 
church ;  the  coffin  was  placed  under  the 
herse  during  the  funeral  ceremoriies ;  and 
when  the  body  was  brought  from  a  distance 
other  herses  were  also  set  up  in  the  churches 
in  which  it  was  stationed  at  intervals  during 
the  journey.  Sometimes  the  herse  was  an 
elaborate  structure,  sustaining  a  great  num- 
ber of  wax  tapers  of  different  forms,  and  hav- 
ing a  complete  architectural  character  given 
to  it  by  tabernacle  work  and  imagesmoulded 
in  wax,in  addition  to  therich  and  costly  silks, 
velvets,  fringes,  and  banners  with  which  it 
was  covered.  The  plan  of  the  herse  was 
generally  square,  and  the  structure  was  up- 


Hcrse,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  0.\ford. 

held  by  four  posts.— 3.  A  temporary  monu- 
ment placed  over  a  grave;  also,  a  frame- 
work placed  over  an  effigy  on  a  tomb.— 4.  A 
carriage  for  bearing  a  dead  body  to  the 
grave  —  in  this  sense  commonly  spelled 
H  arse.—b.\  A  solemn  oVisequy  at  funerals; 
a  funeral  song.   '  0  heavie /lerse.'  Spenser. 


ch,  chain; 
Vol.  II. 


Ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  <7o;     j,  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinjr;     in,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  U'ig 


wh,  whig;   zh,  azure. — .See  Key. 
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[Possibly  in  this  use  a  corruption  of  her- 
sall,  for  rehearsal.  In  tlie  '  I'aery  Queen '  a 
love-sick  princess  attending  public  prayers 
is  said  to  be  inattentive  to  them 

I'or  the  faire  damsel  from  the  holy  Iterse 

Her  love-sicke  hart  to  other  thoiiL^htb  did  steale. 

But  even  in  this  case  it  may  simply  mean 

solemn  ceremonial.] 

Herse  (hfers),  v.t.  Same  as  Hearse  (which 
see)- 

Herse,  Hearse  (hers),  a.  Hoarse.  [Scotch.] 
Herself  (her-self),  -pron.  [Her  and  self.] 
An  emphasized  or  reflexive  form  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun,  feminine,  used  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  himself  (wliich  see). 
Hership  (her'ship),  n.  [A.  Sax.  here,  a  troop 
or  body  of  men,  wlience  herian,  to  devas- 
tate, to  ravage,  and  A.  Sax.  term.  sc!/;c  =  E. 
term.  .sMp;Icel.  Acrstapr,  warfare,  ravaging.] 

1.  The  crime  (formerly  prevalent  in  Scot- 
land) of  carrying  off  cattle  by  force,  de- 
scribed as  '  tile  masterful  driving  off  of 
cattle  from  a  proprietor's  grounds.'— 2.  The 
cattle  driven  as  booty. 

Hersillon  (liers'il-lon),  n.  [From  herse.] 
Milit.  a  plank  or  beam  whose  sides  are  set 
with  spikes  or  nails  to  incommode  and  re- 
tard the  approacli  of  an  enemy. 

Herst-pan  (herst'pan),  n.  A  frying-pan. 
Simiaonds. 

Herte,t  ii.t.    To  hurt.  Chaucer. 

Herte.t  n.  The  \\e3.xi.—Herte-spone,  the 
navel.  Chaucer. 

Herteles,t  a.  Heartless;  without  courage. 
Chaucer. 

Hertly.t  a.    Hearty.  Chaucer. 

Hery.t  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  herian,  to  praise.] 
To  regard  as  holy;  to  praise;  to  celebrate; 
to  honour;  to  worship;  to  proclaim.  Chau- 
cer; Wiclif.  '  Hery  with  hymns  thy  lasses 
glove.'  Spenser. 

Heryed  and  hallowed  be  thy  sacred  name.  Drayton. 

Herygoud.t      A  cloak. 

Herying.t       Praise.  Chaucer. 

Hesitancy  (lie'zi-tan-si),  n.  [L.  heesitantia, 
a  stammering,  from  hcesito.  See  Hesitate.] 
The  act  of  hesitating  or  doubting;  slowness 
in  forming  decisions;  the  action  or  manner 
of  one  who  hesitates;  indecisive  delibera- 
tion; doubt;  vacillation. 

Some  of  them  reasoned  without  doubt  or  /tesi- 
tancy.  Atteibitry. 

Hesitant  (he'zi-tant),  a.  [L.  hcesitans,  hcesi- 
tantis.  ppr.  oi  hcesito.  See  Hesitate.]  He- 
sitating; pausing;  not  ready  in  deciding  or 
acting;  wanting  readiness  of  speech. 

He  was  a  man  of  no  quick  utterance,  but  often 
hesit.jJit.  Baxter. 

Hesitant  (lie'zi-tant),  n.  Eccles.  one  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Eutychians,  who  were  undecided 
as  to  receiving  or  rejecting  the  decrees  of 
the  Synod  of  Chalcedon  condemning  the 
errors  of  Eutychius  their  founder.  See 
Eutychiax. 

Hesitantly  (he'zi-tant-li),  adv.  With  hesi- 
tancy or  doubt,  [Rare.] 

Hesitate  (he'zi-tat),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  hesi- 
tated; ppr.  hesitating.  [L.  hcesito,  hcesita- 
tum,  intens.  from  hrereo,  hcesuin,  to  hang 
or  liold  fast,  to  stick.]  1.  To  stop  or  pause 
respecting  decision  or  action;  to  be  doubt- 
ful as  to  fact,  principle,  or  determination; 
to  be  in  suspense  or  uncertainty;  as,  we 
often  hesitate  wliat  judgment  to  form. 
They  hesitate  to  accept  Hector's  challenge.  Pope. 

2.  To  stammer;  to  stop  in  speaking. — Syn. 
To  doubt,  waver,  scruple,  delilierate,  demur, 
falter,  stammer. 

Hesitate  (he'zi-tat),  v.t.  To  be  undecided 
about;  to  utter  or  express  with  hesitation 
or  reluctantly;  to  insinuate  hesitatingly. 

Just  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike.  Pope. 

Hesitatingly  (he'zi-tat-ing-li),  ctdv.  In  a 
hesitating  manner. 

Hesitation  (he-zi-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  hcesita- 
tio,  hcesitationis,  from  hcesito,  hcesitatum. 
See  Hesitate  ]  1.  The  act  of  hesitating;  a 
pausing  or  delay  in  forming  an  opinion  or 
commencing  action ;  doubt ;  suspension  of 
opinion  or  decision  from  uncertainty  what 
is  proper  to  be  decided. 

It  is  so  plainly  affirmed  in  Scripture  that  there  is 
no  place  left  for  hesitation.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  A  stopping  in  speech ;  intermission  be- 
tween words;  stammering. 

Many  clerg'ymen  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner, 
with  such  frequent  blots  and  interlineations,  that 
tliey  are  hardly  able  to  £jn  on  without  perpetual  hesi- 
tations. S-wi/t. 

Hesitative  (he'zi-tiit-iv),  a.  Showing  hesi- 
tation. 

Hesp  (liesp),  n.  [Scotch.]  Same  as  Hasp 
(which  see). 


Hesper  (hes'per),  n.  [L.  hesperus.]  The 
evening-star. 

Hesperia  (hes-pe'ri-a),  n.  A  genus  of  butter- 
flies, now  the  type  of  a  family,  Hesperiidae, 
including  several  sub-genera,  to  some  of 
whicli  the  British  species  belong.  See  Hes- 

PEHIiniE. 

Hesperian  Oies-pe'ri-an),  a.  [L.  hesperius, 
western,  from  hesperus,  the  evening-star, 
Gr.  hesperos,  L.  vesper,  the  evening.]  West- 
ern; situated  at  tlie  west.  'Isles Hesperian.' 
Milton. 

Hesperian  Oies-pe'ri-an),  n.  An  inhabitant 
of  a  western  country. 

Hesperides  (lies-pe'ri-dez),)i.  In  Greek  myth, 
(a) pi.  tlie  dauglitersof  Hesperus,  the  brother 
of  Atlas,  three  or  seven  in  number,  posses- 
sors of  the  fabulous  garden  of  golden  fruit, 
watched  over  by  an  enchanted  dragon,  at 
the  western  extremities  of  tlie  earth.  'Tlie 
apples  were  stolen  by  Hercules,  who  slew 
tlie  dragon.  (6)  Tlie  garden  possessed  by 
the  Hesperides. 

Before  thee  stands  this  fair  Hesperides 

With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  touched, 

For  death-like  drajjons  here  affright  thee  hard. 

Shak. 

Hesperidin,  Hesperidine  pies-pe'ri-din),  n. 
A  crystallizable  non-azotized  compound, 
found  in  the  spongy  envelope  of  oranges 
and  lemons.  Its  nature  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. 

Hesperidium  (hes-pe-ri'di-um),  n.  In  hot.  a 
flesliy  fruit  with  a  separable  thick  envelope, 
and  divided  internally  into  several  separ- 
able pulpy  cells  by  membranous  dissepi- 
ments, as  in  the  orange  and  lemon. 

Hesperiidae  (hes-pe-n'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  diurnal  lepidopterous  insects,  of  which 
the  type  is  the  genus  Hesperia.  These  little 
large-headed  liutterflies  have  a  peculiar, 
short,  jerking  kind  of  fliglit,  and  hence  they 
have  received  the  name  of  skippers.  Several 
species  are  found  in  England,  as  the  Hes- 
peria sylvanus,  found  on  the  borders  of 
woods,  and  Thymele  alveolus,  or  the  grizzled 
skipper. 

Hesperis  (hes'per-is),  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Crucifera;.  having  the  radicle  of 
the  seed  bent  over  the  back  of  one  of  the 
fiat  cotyledons ;  rocket.  They  are  biennial 
or  annual  (rarely  perennial)  herbs,  with 
large  purple,  lilac,  white,  or  dirty  yellow 
flowers.  H.  matronalis  is  the  dame's-violet. 

Hesperus  (hes'per-us),  n.   See  Lucifer. 

Hessian  (he'shi-an),  «.  Relating  to  Hesse 
in  Germany. — Hessian  hoots,  a  kind  of  long 
boots,  originally  introduced  by  the  Hessian 
troops. 

Hessian  (he'shi-an),  n.  1.  A  native  or  inha- 
bitant of  Hesse  in  Germany.— 2.  A  Hessian 
boot. 

Hessian-bit  (he'shi-an-bit),  n.  A  peculiar 
kind  of  jointed  bit  for  bridles. 

Hessian-fly  (he'slii-an-fli),  n.  [So  called  from 
the  ojiinion  that  it  was  brouglit  into  Ame- 
rica by  the  Hessian  troops  during  the  war 
of  independence.  ]  A  small  two- winged  fly 


Hessian-fly  [Cecidomyia  destructor). 

a,  Male  (natural  size).  ^,  Male  (magnified),  f,  Pupffi 
fixed  on  the  joint  of  the  wheat-stalk. 

nearly  black,  the  larva  of  which  is  very  de- 
structive to  young  wlieat.  It  is  the  Ceci- 
domyia destructor  of  Say. 
Hest  (best),  11.  [A.  Sax,  hoes,  from  hdtan,  to 
command ;  comp.  G.  geheiss,  a  command, 
heissen,  to  call,  to  bid;  D.  heeten,  to  com- 
mand. Hence  6e/ies(.]  Command;  precept; 
injunction;  order.  [Poetical.] 

They,  closing  round  him  thro'  the  journey  home. 
Acted  her  hest.  Tefi)iyso>t. 
Wo  for  him  when,  were  it  on  the  hestoi  the  clearest 
necessity, rebellion, disloyal  isolation, and  mere  /wz//, 
become  his  rule !  Caj-iyLe. 

Hestem,  t  Hesternalt(hes'tern,hes-tern'al), 


a.  [L.  hesternus,  from  heri,  yesterday— same 
origin  as  yester  (in  yesterday).  ]  Pertaining 
to  yesterday. 

If  a  chronicler  should  misreport  exploytes  that 
were  enterprised  but  hestern  day.  Hotinshed. 

Hestia  (hes'ti-a),  n.  1.  In  myth,  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  Vesta.  See  VESTA. 
2.  A  small  planet  or  asteroid  between  the 
orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  discovered  by 
Pogson,  16th  August,  1857. 

Hesycliast  (he'si-kast),  n.  [Gr.  hesuehastes, 
from  hesuchazo,  to  be  still  or  quiet,  from 
hesuchos,  still,  calm.]   A  Quietist. 

Het(het),  a.    Hot.  [Scotch.] 

riet.t  Hette.t  y/sf.    Heated.  Marlowe. 

Hetaera,  Hetaira  (he-te'ra,  he-ti'ra),  n. 
[Gr.,  lit.  female  companion.]  In  aiic.  Greece, 
a  female  paramour;  one  not  legally  a  wife; 
a  concubine  ;  a  courtezan. 

Hetarism  (het'a-rizm),  n.  [Gr.  hetare,  a 
female  paramour.]  That  condition  in  primi- 
tive states  of  society  when  the  women  of  a 
tribe  are  held  in  connnon.   Sir  J.  Lubbock. 

Hetaristic  (het-a-rist'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  hetarism. 

Hven  our  poor  relations,  the  anthropomorphous 
apes,  are  not  hetaristic.  Athencemu. 

Hetchel  (hech'el),  v.  t.    Same  as  Hatchel. 

He'te.t  f  .  i    To  heat.  Chaucer. 

Hete,t       or  i.    [SeeHlGHT.]   To  promise; 

to  be  called.  Chaucer. 
Heteradenic  (he'ter-a-den"ik),  a.    [Gr.  he- 

teros,  other,  different,  and  aden,  a  gland.] 

In  anat.  a  term  applied  to  an  accidental 

tissue  of  a  glandular  structure,  occurring  in 

parts  devoid  of  glands. 
Heterarchy  (he'ter-ark-i),  11.    [Gr.  heteros. 

another,  and  arche,  rule.]  The  government 

of  an  alien. 

Hetero-  (he'te-ro).  [Gr.  heteros,  the  other, 
one  of  two.]  A  prefix  from  the  Greek  de- 
noting difference,  and  opposed  to  howM. 
which  signifies  resemblance. 

Heterocarpous  (he'te-ro-kar"pus),  a.  [Gr. 
heteros,  other,  different,  and  karpos,  fruit.] 
In  bot.  bearing  fruit  of  two  sorts  or  shapes. 

Heterocephaious  (he'te-ro-sef"al-us),  a. 
[Gr.  Iieteios,  another,  different,  and  kephale, 
a  head.]  In  bot.  a  tei'Ui  applied  to  compo- 
site plants,  when  some  flower-heads  are 
male  and  others  female  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. 

Heterocera  (lie-te-ros'e-ra),  n.  pi.    [Gr.  he- 
teros, other,  different,  and  keras,  a  horn.] 
A  section  of  the  Lepidoptera,  corresponding 
with  the  Linnsean  genera  Sphinx  and  Pha- 
la:na.    It  derives  its  name  from  the  diversi- 
fied formation  of  the  antennae  in  the  insects, 
which  are  never  terminated  by  a  club,  like 
those  of  the  butter- 
flies,  but  are  gener- 
^1^^    ally  setaceous,  flli- 
y^^^^^      form,    or  fusiform, 
^1^^^^        those  of  the  males 
being  moreover  often 
— ^^^^g'  furnished  with  lat- 

— "i^^^^^j  eral  appendages 

forming  branches. 
Heterocercal  (tail  of  Shark).  HeterOCercal,  He- 

terocerc  ( he'te-io- 
sei-"kal,  he'te-ro-serk),  a.  [Gr.  heteros,  an- 
other, different,  and  kerkos,  a  tail.]  A  term 
applied  to  ganoid  and  elasmobranchiate 
fishes,  in  which  the  vertebral  column  runs 
to  a  point  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail,  as  in 
the  sharks  and  sturgeons.  It  is  really  found 
in  all  osseous  fishes,  but  is  obscured  by  the 
greater  size  of  the  inferior  tail  lobe,  which 
gives  the  appearance  of  equality. 
Heteroceridse  (he'te-ro  sei-"i-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
heteros,  other,  different,  keras,  a  horn,  and 
eidos,  resemblance.]  A  family  of  small  cole- 
opterous insects,  of  sub-aquatic  habits,  of 
which  the  genus  Heterocerus  is  the  type. 
See  Heterocebus. 

Heterocerus  (he-te-ros'er-us),  n.  [Gr.  he- 
teros, anotlier,  different,  and  keras,  a  horn 
or  antenna.]  A  genus  of  pentamerous  cole- 
opterous insects  belonging  to  the  faniUy 
Heteroceridse,  formerly  included  in  the  Cla- 
vicornes.  These  beetles  have  eleven  jointed 
antemiic,  the  last  six  ai  ticulations  forming 
a  cylindrical  serrated  club.  They  burrow  in 
sand  or  mud  by  streams  or  among  marshes. 
Several  species  are  found  in  Britain. 

Heterochromous  (he-te-rok'ro-mus),  a. 
[Gr.  heteros,  other,  different,  and  chroma, 
colour.]  In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  a  flower- 
head  when  the  florets  of  the  centi'e  or  disc 
are  different  in  colour  from  those  of  the 
circumference  or  ray. 

Heteroclital  (he'te-ro-klit-al),  a.    Same  as 

H  6  t&voclitic 
Heteroclite  (he'te-ro-klit),  n.    [Gr.  hete- 


Eate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tvibe,  tub.  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abwne;    y,  Sc.  fey. 
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rolditon  —  lieteros,  other,  different,  and 
klitos,  from  klino,  to  incline,  to  lean.]  1.  In 
gram,  a  word  which  is  irregular  or  anoma- 
lous either  in  declension  or  conjugation,  or 
which  deviates  from  ordinary  forms  of  in- 
flection in  words  of  a  like  kind.  It  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  nouns  Irregular  in  de- 
clension. —2.  Any  thing  or  person  deviating 
from  common  forms. 

There  are  strange  heteroclites  in  religion  nowa- 
days. Hoivell. 

Heteroclite  (lie'te-ro-klit),  a.    Same  as  He- 

teroclitic. 

Heteroclitic,  Heteroclitical  (he'te-ro- 
klif'ik,  he'te-ro-klit"ik-al),  a.  Deviating 
from  ordinary  forms  or  rules;  irregular; 
anomalous. 

HeteroclitOUS  t  (he-te-ro'klit-us),  a.  He- 
teroclitic. 

Heterodactyle  (he'te-ro-dak"til),  a.  [Gr. 
heteros,  other,  different,  and  daktylos,  a 
finger  ortne.  ]  In  zool.  having  the  toes  ir- 
regular, either  in  regard  to  number  or  for- 
mation. 

Heterodox  (he'te-ro-doks),  a.  [Gr.  heteros, 
other,  different,  and  doxa,  opinion.]  1.  In 
thcul.  contrary  to  established  or  generally 
received  opinions;  contrary  to  some  recog- 
nized standard  of  opinion,  as  the  creed  of  a 
church,  the  decree  of  a  council,  and  the  like; 
not  orthodo.f ;  heretical ;  as,  a  heterodox 
opinion. — 2.  Holding  opinions  or  doctrines, 
at  variance  with  some  acknowledged  stand- 
ard; not  orthodox:  said  of  persons. 

Heterodox  t  (he'te-ro-doks),  n.  A  peculiar 
opinion;  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  which 
is  established  or  generally  received. 

Not  only  a  simple  heterodox,  but  a  very  hard  para- 
dox it  will  seem,  and  of  great  absurdity,  if  we  say 
attraction  is  unjustly  appropriated  unto  the  load- 
stone. Sir  T.  Browne. 

Heterodoxly  fhe'te-ro-doks-li),  adv.    In  a 

iietei'odc.x  nianiicr. 
Heterodoxness  (he'te-ro-doks-nes),)i.  State 

lif  being  licterodox. 

Heterodoxy  (lie'te-ro-dok-si),  n.  An  opinion 
or  doctrine,  or  a  set  of  opinions  or  doctrines, 
contrary  to  some  recognized  standard,  as 
the  creed  of  a  church,  tlie  decree  of  a  coun- 
cil, and  the  like;  heresy. 

Heterodroraous  (he-te-rod'ro-mus),  a.  [Gr. 
heteros.  otiier,  different,  and  dromos,  a  run- 
ning, a  course.]  In  bat.  running  in  different 
directions,  as  leaves  on  the  stem  and 
1  iranches. 

Heterogamous  (he-te-rog'a-mus),  a.  [Gr. 
heteros,  other,  different,  and  games,  mar- 
riage.] In  hot.  a  term  applied  to  grasses 
when  the  arrangement  of  the  sexes  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  spikelets  from  the  same 
root,  as  in  Andropogon.  Also  applied  to 
composite  plants  where  the  florets  are  of 
different  sexes  in  the  same  flower-head. 

Heterogangliata  (he  'te  -  ro  -  gang '  gli-a"ta), 
n.  pi.  [Gr.  heteros,  other,  different,  and 
ganglion,  a  ganglion.]  A  name  proposed  by 
Professor  Owen  for  all  the  moUusca  of  Cu- 
vier.  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  of  classi- 
ficatiiiii  founded  on  the  nervous  system  in 
animals, 

Heterogangliate  (he'te-ro-gang"gli-at),  a. 
Possessing  a  nervous  system  in  which  the 
ganglia  are  scattered  and  uns^mmetrical, 
as  in  the  moUusca. 

Heterogenet  (he'te-ro-jen),  a.  Heteroge- 
neous (which  see). 

Heterogeneal  (he'te-ro-ie"ne-al),  a.  Differ- 
ing in  kind;  having  dissimilar  qualities;  he- 
terogeneous. 

The  li^^ht  whose  rays  are  all  alike  refrangible.  I  call 
simple,  homogeiieal,  and  similar ;  and  that  whose 
rays  are  some  more  refrangible  than  others,  I  call 
compound,  lietcrogeneal,  and  dissimilar. 

Sir  I.  A'ewtoJt. 

Heterogenealness  (he'te-ro-je"ne-al-nes),  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  hetero- 
geneal; heterogeneity. 

Heterogeneity  (he'te-ro-jen-e"i-ti),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  heterogeneous;  dis- 
similar nature  or  constitution ;  dissimila- 
rity. 

There  is  hetcro.^ejieity  nowhere;  there  are  no  breaks 
in  nature.  There  are  no  unimaginable  leaps  in  her 
unbroken  course.  Lord  Amberley. 

Heterogeneous  (he'te-ro-je"ne-us),  «.  [Gr. 
heteros,  other,  different,  and  genos,  kind.] 
Differing  in  kind;  having  unlike  qualities; 
possessed  of  different  characteristics;  dis- 
similar: opposed  to  homogeneous,  and  used 
of  two  or  more  connected  objects,  or  of  a 
mass  considered  in  respect  of  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed. — Heterogeneous 
nouns,  in  gram,  nouns  of  different  genders 
in  the  singular  and  plural ;  as,  L.  locus,  a 
place,  which  is  of  the  masculine  gender  in 


the  singular,  but  both  masculine  and  neuter 
in  the  plural.  —  Heterogeneous  quantities, 
in  math,  quantities  which  are  incapable  of 
being  compared  together  in  respect  to  ma'^- 
nitmie.— Heterogeneous  surds,  surds  which 
have  different  radical  signs. 

Heterogeneously  (he'te-ro-je"ne-us-li),ad!). 
In  a  heterogeneous  manner. 

Heterogeneousness(he'te-ro-je"ne-us-nes), 
n.    Heterogeneity  (which  see). 

Heterogenesis  (he'te-ro-jen"e-sis),  n.  [Gr. 
heteros,  otlier,  different,  and  genesis,  gener- 
ation. ]  In  physiol.  (a)  spontaneous  genera- 
tion, the  production  of  a  new  animal  with- 
out the  intervention  of  parents,  all  its  pri- 
mordial elements  being  drawn  from  sur- 
rooinding  nature;  abiogenesis.  (i)  That  kind 
of  generation  in  whicli  tlie  parent,  whether 
a  plant  or  animal,  produces  offspring  differ- 
ing in  structure  and  liabit  from  itself,  but 
in  which  after  one  or  more  generations  the 
original  form  reappears.  Called  also  Xeno- 
genesis  and  Alternate  Generation.  See  Bio- 
genesis, HOMOGENESIS. 

Up  to  quite  recent  times  it  was  believed  .  .  .  that 
all  the  various  processes  of  multiplication  observable 
in  different  kinds  of  organisms  have  one  essential 
character  in  common  ;  it  was  supposed  that  in  every 
species  the  successive  generations  are  alike.  It  has 
now  been  proved,  however,  that  in  plants,  and  in  nu- 
merous animals,  the  successive  generations  are  not 
alike :  that  from  one  generation  there  proceeds 
another  whose  members  differ  more  or  less  in  struc- 
ture from  their  parents ;  that  these  produce  others 
like  themselves,  or  like  their  parents,  or  like  neither, 
but  that  eventu.illy  the  original  form  reappears.  In- 
stead of  there  being,  as  in  the  cases  most  familiar  to  us. 
a  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  form,  there  is  a 
cyclical  recurrence  of  the  same  form.  These  two  dis- 
tinct processes  of  multiplication  may  be  aptly  ternieil 
homogenesis  and  heteroge)iesis.      Herbert  Spencer. 

Heterogenist  (he-te-roj'en-lst),  n.  One 
who  believes  in  the  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation. 

Heterogeny  (he-te-roj'en-i),  n.  [Gr.  heteros, 
other,  different,  and  genos,  race.]  Same  as 
Heterogenesis  (&).    H.  A.  Nicholson. 

HeterographiC  (he'te-ro-graf"ik),  a.  (Gr. 
heteros,  other,  different,  and  grajiho,  to 
write.  ]   Of  or  pertaining  to  heterography. 

Heterography  ( he  -  te  -  rog '  ra-fi ),  n.  That 
method  of  spelling  in  which  the  same  letters 
have  different  powers  in  different  words,  as 
c  in  cell  and  call. 

Heterogyna  (he-te-roj'in-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  he- 
teros, other,  different,  and  ggne,  a  woman.] 
A  tribe  of  aculeate  Hymenoptera,  in  which 
the  females  are  of  different  kinds,  one  fer- 
tile, the  other  infertile  or  neuter,  as  the 
ants.  Brande. 
Heterologous  (he-te-rol'o-gus),  a.  [Gr.  he- 
teros, other,  different,  and  logos,  proportion.] 
Consisting  of  different  elements,  or  of  the 
same  elements  in  different  proportions;  dif- 
ferent: opposed  to  homologous. 
Heteromera(lie-te-ro'me-ra),n.pJ.  [Gr.  hete- 
ros, other,  diff'eren  t, 
ami  meros,  a  part.] 
One  of  Latreille's 
sections  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  in- 
cluding such  as 
have  five  joints  in 
the  tarsus  of  the 
first  and  second 
pair  of  legs,  and 
only  four  joints  in 
the  tarsus  of  the 
third  pair.  The 
figure  shows  the 
church-yard  beetle 
(Blaps  moi'tisaga) :  a  b,  four  anterior  feet 
with  five  joints;  c,  two  posterior  feet  with 
four  joints. 

Heteromeran  (he-te-rn'me-ran),  n.  A  cole- 
opterous insect  of  the  section  Heteromera 
(vvhicli  see). 

Heteromerous  (he-te-ro'me-rus),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  the  Heteromera  (which  see). — 
2.  In  chem.  unrelated  as  to  chemical  com- 
position. 

Heteromorpllic,  Heteromorphous  (lie'te- 
ro-morf"ik,  he'te-ro-morf"us),fi.  [Gr.  heteros, 
other,  different,  and  morphe,  form.]  Of  an 
Irregular  or  unusual  form;  liaving  two  or 
more  shapes;  especially,  in  entom.  having  a 
wide  difference  of  form  between  the  larva 
and  the  adult. 

Heteromorphism  (he'te-ro-mor"fizm),  n. 
[See  Heteromorphic]  In  crystal,  that 
property  sometimes  observed  in  compounds 
of  crystallizing  in  different  forms,  though 
containing  equal  numbers  of  atoms  simi- 
larly grouped,  as  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  and  ferrous  sulphate,  the  former  crys- 
tallizing in  the  monoclinic,  the  latter  in  the 
trimetric  system. 


Heteromera. 


Heteromys  (he'te-ro-mis),  n.  [Gr.  heteros, 
other,  different,  and  mys,  a  mouse.]  A  genus 
of  rodent  mammals,  of  the  sub-order  Sao- 
comyida  and  family  Saccomyina,  of  which 
only  one  species,  //.  annmalus,  or  spiny- 
pouched  rat,  is  known.  It  is  aljout  the  size 
of  a  common  rat,  and  has  much  the  same 
habits,  but  is  furnished  with  cheek-pouches 
like  the  hamster,  in  which  it  carries  its  pro- 
visions.   It  is  a  native  of  Trinidad. 

Heteronemese  (he'te-ro-ne"me-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
heteros,  other,  different,  and  nema,  that 
which  is  spun,  a  thread.]  A  name  applied 
by  Fries  to  the  higher  cryptogams  to  ex- 
press the  fact  of  the  more  complicated  gen- 
eration tlian  in  the  lower  cryptogams. 

Heteronymous  (he-te-ron'im-us),  a.  [Gr 
heteros,  other,  different,  and  onoma,  a 
name  ]   Having  a  different  name. 

Heteroousian,"  Heteroousious  (lie'te-ro- 
ou"si-an,  he'te-ro-ou"si-us),  a.  [Gr.  heteros, 
other,  different,  and  ousia,  being.]  Having 
a  different  nature  or  essence. 

Heteroousian(he'te-ro-ou"si-an),  n.  [See 
Hetekouu.siui's.)  Eccles.  one  of  a  branch 
of  the  Arians  wlio  held  the  Son  was  of  a 
different  suli.stance  from  the  Father. 

Heteropathic  (lie'te-ro-path"ik),  a.  [From 
Gr.  lieteropallii's,  suffering  at  one  and  an- 
other part  — Ae^cros,  other,  different,  and 
pathos,  suffering.]  Same  as  Allopathic 
(which  see). 

Heteropatliy  (he-te-rop'a-thi),  n.    Same  as 

Allopathy. 

Heteropiiagi  (lie-te-rof'a-ji),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  he- 
teros, other,  different,  and  phago,  to  eat.] 
That  section  of  birds  the  young  of  which, 
when  hatched,  are  helpless,  and  require  to 
be  fed  by  their  parents  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  jjeiiod. 

Heterophyl,  Heterophyllus  (he'te-ro-fil, 

he-te-rof'il-us),  n.  [Gr.  Iwteros,  other,  dif- 
ferent, and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  A  species  of 
ammonite,  having  two  forms  of  foliage  or 
convolutions  of  the  septal  maigins. 

HeterophyUous  (he-te-rof'il-us  or  he'te-ro- 
fll'lu-i),  a.  [Gr.  heteros,  other,  different,  and 
phyllon,  leaf.]  In  bot.  applied  to  plants 
having  two  different  kinds  of  leaves  on  the 
same  stem,  as  Potamogeton  heterophyllus, 
which  has  broad  floating  leaves,  with  narrow 
leaves  submerged  in  the  water. 

Heteropod  (he'te-ro-pod),  n.  A  mollusc  of 
the  order  Heteropoda. 

Heteropoda(he-te-rop'6-da),?i.  [Gr.  heteros, 
other,  different,  and  pons,  podos,  a  foot.] 
An  order  of  marine  molluscs,  the  most 
highly  organized  of  the  Gasteropoda.  In 
this  order  the  foot  is  compressed  into  a 
vertical  muscular  lamina,  serving  for  a  fin, 
and  the  gills,  when  present,  are  collected 
into  a  mass  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back. 
The  chief  genera  are  Carinaria  and  Firola. 
Called  also  Nucleobranchiata. 

Heteropodous(he-te-rop'o-dus),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Heteropoda. 

Heteropter  (he-te-rop'frer),  n.  A  hemipter- 
ous  insect  of  the  section  Heteroptera.  See 
Heteroptera. 

Heteroptera  (he  -  te-rop'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
heteros,   other,   different,   and  pteron,  a 
wing.]  A  section  of  hemipterous  insects 
comprising  those  in  which  the  two  pairs 
of  wings  are  of  differ- 
ent consistence,  the  ante- 
rior part  being  horny  or 
leathery,   but  generally 
tipped  with  membrane. 
They  comprise  the  land 
and  water  bugs.  By  some 
naturalists  the  Heterop 
tera  are  separated  from 
the  Hoinoptei'ii  (the other 
section  (if  tljelkmiptera), 
and  raised  into  a  distinct 
order.    In  the  figure  a  is 
the  scutellum.  bb  heme- 
lytra.    See  Hemiptera. 
Heteroptics(he-ter-op'tiks), )!.  [See Optics.] 

False  optics.  Spectator. 
Heterorhizal(lie'te-ro-ri"zal),a.  [Gv.hetei  os, 
other,  different,  and  rhiza,  a  root.]  In  bot. 
a  term  applied  to  a  plant  whose  rootlets 
proceed  from  various  points  of  a  spore 
during  germination. 
Heteroscian  (lie-te-rosh'i-an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
considered  relatively  to  a  certain  other  por- 
tion, so  situated  that  the  shadows  of  twe 
objects,  one  being  in  the  former  and  the 
other  in  the  latter,  fall  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

Heteroscian Clie-te-rosh'i-an),n.  [Or.  heteros, 
other,  different,  and  skia,  shadow  ]  An  in- 


Heteroptera —  Tesse- 
ratojna  Sotterattii. 
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habitant  of  one  temperate  or  arctic  zone,  as 
contrasted  with  an  inliabitant  of  the  other 
temperate  or  arctic  zone,  in  respect  that 
their  shadows  at  noon  always  fall  in  oppo- 
site directions,  the  shadow  in  the  northern 
zones  towards  the  north,  and  that  in  the 
southern  towards  the  south. 
Heterosis  (he-te-ro'sis),  n.  [Gr.  heteros, 
other,  different.]  In  rhet.  a  figure  of  speech 
by  which  one  form  of  an  inflectional  part  of 
speech,  as  of  a  noun,  verb,  or  pronoun,  is 
used  for  another;  as,  'flTiat  is  life  to  such 
as  me?'  Aytoun. 

Heterosite,  Heterozite  (he'te-roz-it),  n. 
(Gr.  heteros,  other,  different,  from  changing 
colour.]  A  greenish-gray  or  bluish  mineral, 
becoming  violet  on  exposure.  It  consists 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  the  oxides  of  ii'on 
and  manganese. 

Heterostyled  (he'te-ro-stild),  a.  [Gr.  hete- 
ivs,  otlier,  different,  and  E.  style.]  In  bot. 
a  term  applied  to  the  hermaphrodite  plants 
in  which  the  individuals  of  the  same  species 
differ  in  the  length  of  their  stamens  and 
pistils. 

The  essential  character  of  plants  belongfing'  to  the 
heteyostyled  class  is  that  the  individuals  are  divided 
into  two  or  three  bodies  like  the  males  and  females 
of  dioecious  plants  or  of  the  higher  animals,  which 
exist  in  approximately  equal  numbers,  and  are 
adapted  for  reciprocal  fertilization.  Darniin. 

Heterostylism  (he-te-ro'stil-izm),  n.  The 
state  of  being  heterostyled. 

Heterotomous  (he-te-rot'o-mus),  a.  [Gr. 
heteros,  other,  different,  and  temno,  to 
cleave.]  In  mineral,  having  a  different 
cleavage  :  applied  to  a  variety  of  felspar  in 
which  the  cleavage  differs  from  common 
felspar. 

Heterotropal,  Heterotropous  (he-te-rof- 
rop-al,  he-te-rot'rop-us),  a.  [Gr.  heteros, 
other,  different,  and  trepd,  to  turn.]  In 
hot  having  the  embryo  or  ovule  oblique  or 
transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  seed. 

Heterousian  (he-te-rou'si-an),  n.  Same  as 
Heteroousian. 

Heterousious,  Heterousian.  (he-te-rou'si- 
us,  he-te-rou'si-an),  a.  Same  as  Heteroov- 
sious. 

Hethenesse,  t  n.  Country  of  heathens. 
Chancer. 

Hettling,!  n.  [Icel.  hathung,  shame,  dis- 
grace.]  Mockery;  contempt.  Chaueer. 

Hetman  (het'nian),  n.  [Pol.,  from  G.  haxipt- 
man,  head-man,  chieftain.  ]  The  title  of  the 
head  (general)  of  the  Cossacks.  This  dig- 
nity was  abolished  among  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Ukraine  by  Catharine  the  Great,  and 
although  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  still  re- 
tain their  hetman,  the  former  freedom  of 
election  is  gone,  and  the  title  of  chief  het- 
man is  now  held  by  the  Russian  heir-appa- 
rent to  the  crown. 

Heuchera  (hoik'6r-a),  n.  [After  Prof. 
He  iieJier,  a  German  botanist.  ]  A  small  genus 
of  North  American  perennial  plants,  nat. 
order  Saxifragacese,  having  round  heart- 
shaped  root-leaves  and  a  prolonged  narrow 
panicle  of  small  clusters  of  greenish  or  pur- 
plish flowers.  The  root  of  H.  americana  is 
a  powerful  astringent,  whence  it  is  called  in 
North  Arnerica  alum-root. 

Heugll  (hudh,  hyuch),  n.  [Probably  of  same 
root  as  high;  comp.  Icel.  haugr,  a  mound, 
G.  hdhe,  height.]  [Scotch.]  1.  A  crag;  a 
precipice;  arugged  steep;  a  glen  with  steep 
overhanging  sides.— 2.  A  coal-mine ;  a  pit. 

Heukt  (huk),  11.  [W.  hug,  a  coat,  a  gown.] 
An  outer  garment  or  mantle  worn  liy  women 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  afterwards 
adopted  by  men.  Fairholt. 

Heuk  (hiik),  n.  [Scotch.]  A  hook;  speci- 
fically, a  reaping-hook.  Burns. 

Heulandite  (hu'land-it),  n.  [After  IVIr.  Heu- 
land,  an  English  mineralogist.]  A  mineral, 
occurring  massive,  frequently  globular,  or 
crystallized  in  the  form  of  a  right  oblique- 
angled  prism.  It  is  foliated  or  tabular 
zeolite,  occurring  in  amygdaloid  and  trap 
rocks,  and  consists  of  681  silica,  18'4  alu- 
mina, 7  5  lime,  and  16  water. 

Heurt,  n.    In  her.  see  Hurt. 

Heve.t  t).  ori.  To  heave;  to  raise;  to  labour. 
Chaueer. 

Heved.t  n.    A  head.  Chaucer. 

Heveiljt  n.    Heaven.  Chaucer. 

Hew  (hu),  v.t.  pret.  hewed;  pp.  hewed  or 
hewn;  ppr.  hewing.  [A.  Sax.  heawan,  gehed- 
wan;  comp.  D.  hoxmen,  to  hack,  G.  hauen,, 
Icel.  hbggoa,  Dan.  hugge,  to  hew,  to  cut. 
Hoe  is  a  derivative  from  this  stem.  ]  1.  To 
cut  or  fell  with  an  axe  or  other  like  instru- 
ment; as,  to  hew  timber. — 2.  To  form  or 
shape  with  a  sharp  instrument:  often  with 


out;  as,  to  heio  out  a  sepulchre  from  a  rock; 
hence,  to  form  laboriously. 

I  now  pass  my  days,  not  studious  nor  idle,  rather 
polishinfj  old  works  than  heT^i)i^  out  new  ones. 

Pofe. 

3.  To  cut  in  pieces;  to  chop;  to  hack. 
Hew  them  in  pieces ;  hack  their  bones  asunder. 

Shak. 

—  To  hew  down,  to  cut  down ;  to  fell  by 
cutting.— 1*0  hew  off,  to  cut  off;  to  separate 
by  a  cutting  instrument. 
Hew  t  (hu),  n.  Destruction  by  cutting  down. 
Of  whom  he  makes  such  havocke  and  such  he-w. 
That  swarms  of  damned  souls  to  hell  he  sends. 

Sfeiiser. 

Hew,+  n.    Colour;  appearance;  hue. 
Hewer  (hii'er),  n.    One  who  hews. 
Hew-bole  (Im'hol),  n.    A  name  applied  to 

the  green  woodpecker  (Picus  viridis). 
Hewn  (liiJn),  pp.  of  hew. 
Hexacapsular  (heks-a-kap'sul-6r),  a.  [Gr. 

hex,  six,  and  L.  caimula,  a  box.]   Inhot.  a 

term  applied  to  a  plant  having  six  capsules 

or  seed-vessels. 

Hexachord  (heks'a-kord),  n.  [Gr.  hex,  six, 
and  chorde,  a  chord.]  In  music,  an  interval 
of  four  tones  and  one  semitone;  a  scale  of 
six  notes. 

Hexactinellidse  (heks-ak'tin-el"li-de),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  hex,  six,  aJctis,  alcfinos,  a  ray,  and  eidos, 
likeness.]  A  group  of  Porifera  or  Spougidea, 
confined  to  and  very  abundant  in  the  deep 
sea,  so  called  from  their  spicules,  which  are 
always  siliceous,  having  usually  six  rays. 
Among  the  Hexactinellidije  we  have  some  of 
the  most  singular  and  beautiful  forms  in 
nature,  such  as  Venus'  flower -basket  (Eu- 
plectilla  aspergillum),  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  which  is  like  a  graceful  horn-of- 
pleuty  wrought  in  a  delicate  tissue  of  spun- 
glass,  and  Hyalonema,  the  glass-rope  sponge 
of  Japan. 

Hexadactylous  (heks-a-dak'til-us),  a.  [Gr. 
hexadaktylos  —  hex,  six,  and  daletylos,  a 
finger.]    Having  six  fingers  or  toes. 

Hexade  (heks'ad),  n.  [Gr.  hexas,  hexados, 
from  hex,  six.]   A  series  of  six  numbers. 

Hexagon  (heks'a-gon),  n.  [Gr.  hex,  six,  and 
gonia,  an  angle.]  In  geoin.  a  figure  of  six 
sides  and  six  angles.  If  tlie  sides  and  angles 
are  equal,  it  is  a  regular  hexagon. 

Hexagonal  (heks-ag'on-al),  a.  Having  six 
sides  and  six  angles. 

Hexagonally  (heks-ag'on-al-li),  adv.  In  the 
form  of  a  hexagon. 

Hexagoniencliyina(heks-a-g6'ni-en"ki-ma), 
■n.  [Gr.  hex,  six,  gonia,  an  angle,  enchyma, 
tissue  — cn,  into,  and  cheo,  to  pour.]  In 
bot.  a  term  given  to  cellular  tissue  exhibit- 
ing hexagonal  forms  in  section. 

Hexagonyt  (heks-ag'on-i),  n.  A  hexagon. 
Bramhall. 

Hexagyn  (heks'a-jin),  n.  [Gr.  hex,  six,  and 
gyne,  a  woman,  a  female.]  In  the  Linnsean 
system,  a  plant  having  six  styles. 

Hexagynia  (heks-a-jin'i-a),  n.  In  the  Lin- 
nean  system  of  botany,  an  order  of  plants 
having  six  styles,  as  the  sun-dew. 

Hexagynian,  Hexagynous  (lieks-a-jin'i-an, 
heks-aj'in-us),  a.    In  bot.  having  six  styles. 

Hexahedral  (heks-a-he'dral\  a.  Of  the  figure 
of  a  hexahedron ;  having  six  equal  super- 
ficial sides  or  faces;  cubic. 

Hexahedron  (heks-a-he'dron),  n.  [Gr.  hex, 
six,  and  hedra,  a  base  or  seat.]  A  regular 
solid  body  of  six  sides;  a  cube. 

Hexahemeron  (heks-a-he'me-ron),  n.  [Gr. 
hex,  six,  and  hemera,  day.]  1.  The  temr  of 
six  days.— 2.  A  history  of  the  six  days' work 
of  creation  as  contained  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis. 

Hexamerous  (heks-am'er-us),  a.  [Gr.  hex, 
six,  and  meros,  a  part.]  In  bot.  having  the 
parts  of  the  flower  in  sixes. 

Hexameter  (heks-am'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  hex, 
six,  and  metron,  measure.]  In  pros,  a  verse 
of  six  feet,  the  first  four  of  which  may  be 
either  dactyls  or  spondees,  the  flfth  nor- 
mally a  dactyl,  though  sometimes  a  spondee, 
and  the  sixth  always  a  spondee.  In  this 
species  of  verse  are  composed  the  Iliad  of 
Homer  and  the  JSneid  of  Virgil. 

Diva  so  I  io  Jix  \  os  ocu  \los  a  \  versa  ten]  ebat. 

Virgil. 

In  English  hexameters,  accent  is  almost  en- 
tirely substituted  for  length,  and  trochees 
generally  take  the  place  of  spondees.  The 
following  lines  from  Longfellow's  Evan- 
geline are  hexameters: 

This  is  the  |  forest  prim  |  eval.    The  |  murmuring  | 

pines  and  the  |  hemlocks 
Bearded  with  |  moss,  and  with  [  garments  |  green, 

indis  I  tinct  in  the  |  twilight. 

Hexameter  (heks-am'et-er),  a.  Having  six 
metrical  feet;  as,  hexameter  verse. 


Hexandria — Sciila 
autumnalis. 


Hexametral  (heks-am'et-ral).  a.  Hexa- 
metric.  Uobhouse. 

Hexametric,  Hexametrical  (heks-a-mef- 
rik,  heks-a-met'rik-al),  a.  Consisting  of  six 
metrical  feet. 

Hexametrist  (heks-am'et-rist),  n.  One  who 
writes  hexameters. 

Claudian,  and  even  the  few  lines  of  Merobaudes. 
stand  higher  in  purity,  as  in  the  life  of  poetry,  than 
all  the  Christian  hexametrists.  Mi/vtaji. 

Hexander  (heks-an'der),  n.  [See  Hexan- 
dria. ]  In  the  Linuiean  system,  a  plant 
having  six  stamens. 

Hexandria  (heks-an'dri-a),  n.  [Gr.  hex,  six, 
and  aner,  andros,  a  man, 
a  male.  ]  In  the  LinuEean 
system  of  botany,  a  class 
of  plants  having  six  sta- 
mens, which  are  all  of 
equal  or  nearly  equal 
length.  It  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  class 
Tetradynamia,  which  has 
also  six  stamens,  but  of 
"k.      WW  these  four  are  longer  than 

V  W,^"^  other  two. 

m>     jl  a      Hexandrian,  Hexan- 
/if  ffl         drous  (heks-an'dri-an, 
^■f/f    fk         heks-an'drus),  a.  Hav- 
1^  m  ^''^  stamens. 

H      Hexane  (heks'an),  n. 
(C6H14.)   The  sixth  niem- 
'  1  paraffin  series 

of  hydrocarbons :  it  is  a 
liquid,  boiling  about  60° 
C,  found  in  various  na- 
tural oils. 

Hexangular  (heks-ang'- 
gii-ler),  a.  [Gr.  hex,  six, 
and  E.  angular.]  Having  six  angles. 
Hexapartite  (lieks'a-piirt-it),  a.  [Gr.  hex, 
six,  and  L.  partitus,  divided,  pp.  of  partio, 
to  divide.]  In  arch,  a  term  applied  to  a 
vault  divided  by  its  arching  into  six  parts. 
HexapetalOUS  (heks-a-pet'al-us),  a.  [Gr. 
liex,  six,  and  petalon,  a  leaf,  a  petal.]  In 
bot.  having  six  petals  or  flower-leaves. 
Hexaphyllous  (heks-af'il-us  or  heks-a-fil'- 
lus),  a.  [Gr.  hex,  six,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.] 
In  bot.  having  six  leaves. 
Hexapla  (heks'a-pla),  ?i.  pi.  [From  Gr. 
hexaplous,  sixfold.]  An  edition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  six  languages  or  six  versions : 
applied  particularly  to  the  edition  prepared 
by  Origen  in  the  tliird  century.  This  edition 
exhibited,  in  addition  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  a  transcript  of  it  in  Greek  letters,  the 
Septuagint  and  four  other  Greek  versions 
in  parallel  columns. 

Hexaplar  (heks'a-pler),  a.  [See  Hexapla.] 
Sextuple;  containing  six  columns. 

Hexapod  (heks'a-pod),  a.  [Gr.  hex,  six,  and 
j)Ous,  podos,  L.  pes,  pedis,  the  foot.]  Having 
six  feet. 

Hexapod  (heks'a-pod),  n.  [Gr.  hex,  six, 
and  pous,  podos,  the  foot.]  An  animal 
having  six  feet,  as  the  true  insects. 

HexaprotOdon  (heks-a-prot'o-don),  n.  [Gr. 
hex,  six,  protos,  first,  front,  and  odous,  odon- 
tis,a  tooth.]  A  name  given  to  a  fossil  quad- 
ruped, differing  from  the  hippopotamus  only 
in  having  six,  instead  of  four,  incisor  teeth. 
It  occurs  in  the  miocene  and  pliocene  ter- 
tiaries  of  Asia. 

Hexapterous  (heks-ap't6-rus),  a.  [Gr.  hex, 
six,  mid  i>teron,  a  wing.]  In  bot.  having  six 
processes  resembling  wings,  as  a  plant. 

Hexastich,  Hexasticlion(heks'a-stik,  heks- 

as'ti-kon),  n.  [Gr.  hex,  six,  stichos,  a  verse.] 
A  poem  consisting  of  six  lines  or  verses. 

Hexastylar  (heks'a-stil-6r),  a.  In  arch. 
having  six  columns  in  front. 

Hexastyle  (heks'a-stil),  n.  [Gr.  hex,  six,  and 


Hexastyle — Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  Egina. 

Stylos,  a  column  ]    A  portico  or  temple 
which  has  six  columns  in  front. 
Hexoctahedron  (heks-ok'ta-he"drou),  u. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti,  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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[Gr.  hex,  six,  and  E.  octaliedron  (which  see).] 
A  polyliedron  contained  under  forty-eight 
equal  triangular  faces. 

Hext,t  a.  superl.  [A.  Sax.  hthst,  highest.] 
Hii;liest.  Chaucer. 

Hexyl  (heks'il),  n.  (CeHij.)  The  hypothe- 
tical radicle  of  the  sixtli  member  of  the 
ethylic  series  of  alcohols. 

Hey  (lui).  An  exclamation  of  joy  or  mutual 
exhortation. 

Hey  t  (hii),  n.    A  heydeguy  (which  see). 

I  will  play  on  the  tabor  to  the  worthies,  and  let  them 
dance  the  /iry.  Shak. 

Heyday  (ha 'da),  exclam.  [Comp.  hey. 
an  exclamation  of  cheerfulness,  D.  hei,  G. 
heyda,  heidi,  lieia,  hiizzah  !  heyday  !  ]  An 
e.KclamatioQ  of  cheerfulness  and  sometimes 
of  wonder. 

Heyday  (ha'dii),  n.  [Perhaps  another  form 
oi  highday.]  A  frolic;  wildness;  frolicsome- 
ness;  as,  the  heyday  of  youth. 

At  your  age 
The  heyday  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble. 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment.  Shuk. 

Heydeguy  t  (ha'de-gi),  n.  [Perhaps  highday 
and  guise.]  A  kind  of  dance;  a  country-dance 
or  round. 

But  frendly  faeries,  mtt  with  many  graces. 

And  light-foote  nymphes  can  chacetiie lingering  night 

\\'ith  heydegiiyes  and  trimly  trodden  traces.  SJ/emej: 

Hiationt  (hi-a'shon),  »i.  [L.  hio,  to  gape.] 
The  act  of  gaping. 

The  continual  hiatioti  or  holding  open  of  the  came- 
leou's  mouth.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Hiatus  (lii-a'tus),  n.  [t.,  from  hio,  to  open  or 
gape  ]  1.  An  opening;  an  aperture;  a  gap;  a 
chasm  '  Those  hiatuses  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.'  Woodi(iard.~2.  Ingram,  and  pros,  the 
coming  together  of  two  vowels  in  two  succes- 
sive syllables  or  words. — 3.  A  space  from 
whicli  something,  as  one  or  more  individuals 
of  a  series,  is  wanting ;  a  lacuna  in  a  manu- 
script where  some  part  is  lost  or  effaced. 

Hibernacle,  Hybernacle  (hi-ber'na-kl),  n. 
[L.  hibernacnla,  winter  -  cjuarters.  ]  That 
whicli  serves  for  shelter  or  protection  in 
winter;  winter-quarters:  a  term  specifically 
applieii  by  the  older  botanists  to  the  bud 
in  which  the  embryo  of  a  future  plant  is 
inclosed. 

Hibernaculum,  Hybernaculum  (hl-ber- 
nak'ii-liim),  n.  1.  In  zool.  the  winter-quarters 
or  winter  retreat  of  an  animal. 

Asa  neighbour  was  lately  ploughing  in  a  dry  chalky 
field  far  removed  from  any  water  he  turned  out  a  water- 
rat  that  was  curiously  laid  up  in  an  liyber7iaathim  arti- 
ficially formed  of  grass  and  leaves.   Gilbert  IVhite. 

2.  In  hort.  a  covering  or  protection  for  young 
bulls  during  winter. 

Hibernal,  Hybernal  (hi-ber'nal),  a.  [L.  hi- 
benius,  from  liieins,  winter.]  Belonging  or 
relating  to  winter;  wintry. 

Hibernate,  Hybernate  (h!-ber'niit),  v.i. 
pret.  &  pp.  hibernated;  ppr.  hibernating. 
[L.  hiberno,  hibernatinn,  to  pass  the  winter, 
from  hibernus.  See  Hibernal.]  To  winter; 
to  pass  the  season  of  winter  in  close  quarters 
or  in  seclusion,  as  birds  or  beasts. 

Inclination  would  lead  me  to  hibernate,  during  half 
the  year. in  this  uncomfortable  climate  of  Great  Britain. 

So2it]iey. 

Hibernation,  Hybernation  (M-ber-na'- 

shon),  if.    The  act  of  hibernating. 

Hibernian  (hi-ber'ni-an),  a.  [From  L.  Hiber- 
nia,  Iverna,  luverna,  Gr.  lerne,  from  Ir. 
Eire,  Ireland.  Akin  Erin.]  Pertaining  to 
Hibernia,  now  Ireland;  Irish. 

Hibernian  (lii-ber'ni-an),  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Ireland. 

Hibernianism,  Hibernicism  (hi-bSr'ni-an- 

izni.  hi-ber'ni-sizm),  h.  An  idiom  or  mode 
of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Irish. 

Hibernicize  (lii-ljer'ni-siz),  v.t.  To  render 
into  the  language  or  idiom  of  the  Irish. 

Hibernization,  Hybernization(hi-ber'niz- 
a"shon),  n.  The  act  of  hibernating;  hiber- 
nation. 

Hiberno-Celt  (hl-ber'no-selt),  n.  An  Irish 
Celt. 

Hiberno-CeltiC  (hi-ber'n6-selt"ik),  n.  The 
native  language  of  the  Irish ;  that  branch 
of  the  Celtic  language  spoken  by  the  natives 
of  Ireland. 

Hibiscus  (hi-bis'kus),  n.  [Gr.  hibislcos,  mal- 
low. ]  An  extensive  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Malvacea;,  chiefly  natives  of  tropical 
climates.  They  have  large  showy  flowers, 
borne  singly  upon  stalks  towards  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  these  flowers  having  an 
outer  calyx  (called  the  epicalyx)of  numerous 
leaves  in  addition  to  the  true  flve-lobed 
persistent  calyx.  They  are  chiefly  shrubs, 
one  or  two  being  herbs,  and  a  few  attaining 


the  dimension  of  trees.  The  species  are  re- 
markable for  abounding  in  mucilage  and  for 
the  tenacity  of  the  ttbre  of  their  bark,  whence 
several  are  employed  for  many  economical 
purposes  in  the  different  countries  where 
they  are  indigenous.  The  petals  of  H.  rosa- 
sinensis,  a  plant  with  large,  handsome,  usu- 
ally red  flowers,  frequent  in  greenhouses, 
are  astringent,  and  used  in  China  as  a  black 
dye  for  the  hair  and  eyes.  The  hands(jme 
flowering  shrub  known  in  gardens  a.s,Altlicea 
frutex  is  a  species  of  Hibiscus  (//.  syriacus). 
The  root  of  H.  Manihot  yields  a  mucilage 
used  in  Japan  as  size  and  to  give  a  proper 
consistence  to  paper.  The  leaves  of  H.  can- 
nabimis  are  eatable,  and  an  oil  is  extracted 
from  its  seeds,  while  it  is  cultivated  in  India 
for  its  flbre,  and  hence  known  as  Indian 
hemp. 

Hibrid  (hil/rid),  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Hybrid. 

Hicatee,  Hiccatee  (hik'a-te),  n.  A  fresh- 
water tortoise  of  Central  America,  esteemed 
for  its  liver  and  feet,  which  are  gelatinous 
when  dressed. 

Hiccius  doctius  (hik'shi-us  dok'shi-us),  n. 
[L.  hie  est  doctus,  here  is  a  learned  man.  ]  A 
cant  term  for  a  juggler. 

And  hiccius  doctius  played  in  all.  Hudibras. 

Hiccup,  Hiccough  (hik'up),  n.  [An  imita- 
tive word;  comp.  Han.  hik  ov  hiklcen,  D.  hik, 
liiklcen,  Fr.  hoijuet,  W.  ig,  igian.  Armor,  hicq 
— all  directly  imitative.  ]  A  spasmodic  affec- 
tion of  tlie  diaphragm  and  glottis,  produc- 
ing a  sudden  sound;  a  convulsive  catch  of 
the  respiratory  muscles,  with  sonorous  in- 
spiration, repeated  at  short  intervals. 

Hiccup,  HiCCOUgll  (hik'up),  v.i.  To  have 
hiccup. 

Hich  (heeh),  a.    High.    [Scotch  ] 
Hie  jacet  (hik  jii'set).    [L.]   Here  lies:  fre- 
quently the  two  first  words  on  a  tombstone: 
used  as  a  noun  in  the  following  extract. 

Among  the  Icnightly  brasses  of  the  graves. 

And  by  the  cold  hie  jacets  of  the  dead.  Teujiysan. 

Hickery- pickery  (hik'e-ri-pik'e-ri),  n.  A 
popular  name  for  Hiera-picra. 

Hickliall  (hik'hal),  n.    Same  as  Hickwall. 

Hick- joint  (hik' joint),  a.  In  masonry,  a 
term  applied  to  a  species  of  pointing  in 
which  a  portion  of  mortar  is  inserted  be- 
tween the  courses  and  joints  of  a  wall,  and 
made  correctly  smooth  or  level  with  the 
surface. 

Hickory  (hik'o-ri),  n.  A  North  American 
tree  of  the  genus  Carya,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
growing  from  70  to  80  feet  high,  belonging 
to  the  nat.  order  Juglandacese.  Their  wood 
is  heavy,  strong,  anil  tenacious.  The  shag- 
bark  (C.  alba)  yields  the  hickory-nut  of  com- 
merce, and  its  wood  is  most  valuable.  C. 
olivcfformis  yields  the  pecan-nut.  The  pig- 
nut or  brown-hickory  is  the  C.  glabra,  and 
the  swamp-hickory  is  C.  aniara,  so  called 
from  the  bitterness  of  its  nut. 

Hickscornert  (liik'skorn-er),  Ji.  A  person 
who  scorns  or  scoffs  at  anything,  especially 
at  religious  things. 

What  is  more  common  in  our  days  than,  when  such 
hicksccruers  will  be  merry  at  their  drunken  banquets, 
to  fall  in  talk  of  some  one  minister  or  other? 

Pilkiugtoyi. 

Hickup  (hik'up),  v.i.    Same  as  Hiccup. 

My  beard  to  grow,  my  ears  to  prick  up. 

Or  when  I'm  in  a  fit  to  hickup.  Hudibras. 

Hickwall,  Hickway  (hik'wal,  hik'wa),  n. 
1.  The  little  spotted  woodpecker  {Picus 
minor) — 2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
little  blue  titmouse  {I'arus  cceruleus). 

Hid,  Hidden  (hid,  hid'n),  p.  of  hide  and  a. 
1.  Concealed;  placed  in  secrecy.— 2.  Secret; 
unseen;  mysterious.  'The  hidden  soul  of 
harmony.'  ililton.—SY'S.  Concealed,  secret, 
unseen,  unknown,  private,  dormant,  latent, 
covert,  mysterious,  obscure,  occult,  recon- 
dite, abstruse,  profound. 

Hidage  (hid'aj),  n.  [From  hide,  a  quantity 
of  land  ]  A  tax  formerly  paid  to  the  kings 
of  England  for  every  hide  of  land. 

Hidalgo  (hi-dal'go,  Sp.  pron.  e-dal'go),  n. 
[Sp. ,  contr.  for  hijodalgo,  hijo  de  algo,  son  of 
somewhat— ?i!jo,  from  h.Jilius,  son,  and  algo, 
from  L.  aliquod,  something,  somewhat.]  In 
Spain,  a  man  belonging  to  the  lower  nobility ; 
a  gentleman  by  birth. 

Hiddenly  (hid'n-li),  adv.   In  a  hidden  or 

secret  manner.  '  These  things  have  I  /tiddeTiij/ 

spoke.'  Cidverwcll. 
Hiddenness  (hid'n-nes),  n.    The  state  of 

being  hidden  or  concealed.  [Rare.] 
Bidder  and  Shidder.t    A  strange  rustic 

phrase  usually  explained  as  he  and  she ; 

male  and  female. 


For  had  his  weasand  been  a  little  widder 

He  would  have  devoured  botli  hidder  and  shidder. 

Spenser. 

Otiiers  surmise  that  the  phrase  is  for  hither 
and  thither. 
Hide  (hid),  v.t.  pret.  hid;  pp.  hid,  hidden; 
ppr.  hiding.  [A.  Sax.  hydan,  to  hide.  Cog. 
W.  cuddiaw,  to  cover,  cudd,  darkness,  Gr. 
IceuthO,  to  cover,  to  hide,  Skr.  chad,  to 
cover.]  To  conceal;  to  withhold  or  with- 
draw from  sight  or  knowledge ;  to  keep 
secret;  to  refrain  from  avowing  or  confessing. 

I  will  find  where  truth  is  hid.  Shak. 
Tell  me  now  what  thou  hast  done — hide  it  not  from  me 
Josh.  vii.  19. 

In  the  time  of  trouble,  he  shall  hide  me  m  his  pavilion. 

Ps.  xxvii.  5. 

— To  hide  the  face,  to  withdraw  favour. 
Thou  didst  hide  thy  face,  and  I  was  troubled. 

Ps.  XXX.  7. 

—  To  hide  the  face  from,  to  overlook;  to 
pardon. 

Hide  thy  face from  my  sins.  Ps.  li.  9. 

—  Conceal,  Hide,  Disguise,  Secrete.  See 
under  Conceal. — Syn.  To  conceal,  secrete, 
cover,  screen,  cloak,  veil,  mask,  disguise, 
suppress,  withhold. 

Hide  (hid),  v.i.  To  lie  concealed;  to  keep 
one's  self  out  of  view ;  to  be  withdrawn 
from  sight. 

Bred  to  disguise,  in  public  'tis  you  hide.  Pope. 

Hide  (hid),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hUl,  hyd,  a  hide  of 
land,  contr.  from  hlgid,  a  hide  of  land,  from 
the  same  root  as /li'oe.  Skeat]  Jn  old  Eng- 
lish law,  a  certain  portion  of  land,  the  quan- 
tity of  which,  however,  is  not  well  ascer- 
tained, but  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
60,  80,  and  100  acres. 

Hide  (hid),  71.  [A.  Sax.  h'^d,  hUd;  comp.  D. 
huid,  Icel.  hath,  Dan.  and  Sw.  hud,  G. 
haztt,  hide.  Cog.  L.  cutis,  Gr.  simtos,  the 
skin  of  a  beast.  For  interchange  between 
Class,  c,  k,  and  Tent,  h,  see  H.  ]  1.  The 
skin  of  an  animal,  either  raw  or  dressed : 
more  generally  applied  to  the  undressed 
skins  of  the  larger  domestic  animals,  as 
oxen,  horses,  &c. — 2.  The  human  skin:  so 
called  in  contempt. 

O  tiger's  heart,  wrapped  in  a  woman's  hide.  Shak. 

Hide  (hid),  V.  t.  To  beat ;  to  flog,  originally 
no  tloubt  with  a  piece  of  leather  or  hide. 
[Vulgar.] 

Hide-and-seek  (hid'and-sek),  n.  A  play 
among  children,  in  which  some  hide  them- 
selves and  one  seeks  them. 

Hidebound  (hid'liound),  a.  1.  Applied  to 
an  animal,  as  a  horse  or  cow,  whose  skin 
sticks  so  closely  to  the  ribs  and  back  as  not 
to  be  easily  loosened  or  raised. — 2.  Having 
the  bark  so  close  or  firm  that  it  impedes 
the  growth:  said  of  a  tree.— 3.  t  Harsh;  un- 
tractable;  obstinate  and  bigoted. 

To  blot  or  alter  what  precisely  accords  not  with  the 
hidebound  humour.  Milto?i. 

4.  t  Niggardly;  penurious;  not  liberal. 

Hath  my  purse  been  hideboundto  my  hungry  brother  ? 

Quarles. 

Hidegildt  (liid'gild),  n.  [Hide,  the  skin,  and 
gild,  payment.  ]  The  price  by  which  a  villein 
or  servant  redeemecl  his  skin  from  being 
whipped  in  such  trespasses  as  anciently  in- 
curred that  corporal  punishment. 

Hideosity  (hid-e-os'i-ti),  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  hitleous;  frightfulness. 

Hideous  (hid'e-us),  a.  [O.  E.  hidous,  Fr. 
hideux,  O.  Fr.  hisdous.  originally  rough, 
shaggy,  then  causing  dread,  hideous,  from 
L.  hispidosus,  for  hispidus,  rough,  shaggy. 
The  0.  Fr.  hide,  hisde,  tear,  dread,  terror, 
was  probably  derived  from  the  adjective.] 
1.  Frightful  to  the  sight;  dreadful;  shock- 
ing to  the  eye ;  as,  a  hideous  monster ;  a 
TiideoKs spectacle;  Azdeons looks.  'Hideous 
woodcuts."  Macaulay. — 2.  Shocking  to  the 
ear;  exciting  terror.  '  Hideous  ciies.'  Shak. 
3.  Shocking  in  anyway;  detestable;  hateful; 
horrible.  'Check  this  hideous  rashness.' 
S/if(7f.— Syn.  Frightful,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly, 
horrid,  dreadful,  terrible. 

Hideously  (hid'e-us-li),  adv.  In  a  hideous 
maimer.  'Look  more  hideously  on  me.' 
,S/i«;<-. 

Hideousness  (hid'e-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  hideous;  dreadfulness;  horrible- 
ness. 

The  faithful  copy  of  my  hideousness.  Beaumont. 

Hider  (hid'^r),  n.  One  who  hides  or  con- 
ceals. 

Hide-rope  (hid'rop),  n.  A  very  durable  rope 
m.n  de  of  plaited  strands  of  cow-hide,  and  used 
for  wheel-ropes,  traces,  and  the  like. 
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Hiding-place  (hid'ing  plas),  n.  A  place  of 
cDiicealment. 

Hldllngs  (hid'linz),  adv.  In  a  clandestine 
liianner;  furtively.  [Scotch.] 

An'  she's  to  come  to  you  here,  hidluigs,  as  it  war. 

y.  BciUlir. 

Hidlings,  Hldlins  (hid'linz),  a.  Clandes- 
tine. [Sciitcli.] 

HidOUS.td.  Dreadful ;  hideous.  Chaucer. 
Hidously.t  atZi'.  Hideously;  terribly.  Chau- 
cer. 

Hidrotic  (hi-drot'ik),  71.  [Gr.  hidros,  hidro- 
tos,  sweat.]  A  medicine  whicli  causes  per- 
spiration. 

Hidrotic  (lii-drot'ik),  a.  Causing  perspira- 
tion. 

Hie  (hi),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  hied;  ppr.  hieing. 
[O.E.  hieghe,  highc,  A.  Sax.  higan,  higian, 
to  endeavour,  to  liasten,  probably  the  same 
word  with  hicgan,  to  tliink,  to  consider,  to 
strive  or  struggle,  from  hyge,  hige,  the  mind, 
thought;  Gotli.  hug.'i,  tlie  mind.  Comp.  D. 
hijgen,  Dan.  hige,  to  pant  for,  to  covet.] 
To  hasten;  to  move  or  run  witli  haste;  to 
go  in  haste:  often  with  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun. 

The  youth,  returning  to  his  mistress,  hies.  Dryden. 
You  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner.  Shak. 

Hie.t  «•  Haste;  diligence. — In  or  on  hie, 
in  haste.  Chaucer. 

Hie  (lie),  ct.    High.  [.Scotch.] 

Hiemal  (hi-em'al),  ff.    Same  as  Hyemal. 

Hieracian.  (hi-er-a'shan),  n.  Eccles.  one  of 
a  sect  of  early  heretics,  followers  of  one 
Hierax,  who  taught  that  none  in  the  mar- 
ried state  could  obtain  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

Hieracium  (hi-er-a'si-um),  n.  A  genus  of 
plants.    See  Hawkweed. 

Hiera-picra  (hl'er-a-pik'ra),  n.  [Gr.  hieros, 
sacred,  and  pikros,  bitter.]  A  warm  cath- 
artic composed  of  aloes  and  canella  bark 
made  into  a  powder,  with  honey.  Popu- 
larly called  Hickery-pickery. 

Hierarch  (hi'er-ark),  n.  [Gr.  hieros,  sacred, 
and  archos,  a  ruler  or  prince.]  One  who 
rules  or  has  authority  in  sacred  things. 

An}Tels,  by  imperial  summons  call'd. 

Forthwith  from  all  the  ends  of  heaven  appear'd. 

Under  their  hierarchs  in  orders  bright.  .Mdtoit. 

Hierarchal  (hi-6r-iirk'al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  hierarch  or  hierarchy.  '  The  great  hier- 
archal standard.'  Milton. 

Hierarchic,  Hierarchical  (hi-er-ark'ik,  hi- 
er-ark'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  hierarch 
or  hierarchy. 

Hierarchically  On-^r-iirk'ik-al-li),  ado.  In 
a  hierarchical  manner. 

Hierarchism  (hi'er-ark-izm).  n.  Hierarchi- 
cal principles  or  power;  hierarchal  cha- 
racter. 

After  a  few  centuries,  the  more  dominant  hierarch- 
ism of  the  West  is  manifest  in  the  oppugnancy  be- 
tween Greek  and  Latin  Church  architecture. 

Milntan. 

Hierarchy  (hi'er-ark-i),  n.  [Gr.  Merarchia 
—hieros,  sacred,  and  arche,  rule,  sove- 
reignty.] 1.  Dominion,  government,  or  au- 
thority in  sacred  things. — 2.  The  botly  of 
persons  in  whom  is  confided  the  govern- 
ment or  direction  of  sacred  things,  or  a 
body  of  priests  intrusted  with  a  govern- 
ment; a  sacred  body  of  rulers. — 3.  A  rank 
or  order  of  sacred  beings. 

I  was  borne  upward  till  I  trod 

Among  tlie  hierarchy  of  God.  Trench. 

4.  Pule  by  sacred  persons;  a  form  of  govern- 
ment administered  by  the  priesthood  or 
clergy. 

Hieratic,  Hieratical  (hi-er-at'ik,  hi-er-at'- 
ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  hieratikos,  sacerdotal,  sacred.] 
Consecrated  to  sacred  uses;  per.'aining  to 
priests ;  sacred ;  sacerdotal.  This  term  is 
especially  applied  to  the  characters  or  mode 
of  writing  used  by  the  Egyptian  priests  in 
their  records.  These  characters  seem  to 
have  been  an  abridged  form  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic signs  adopted  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience and  expedition. 

Hierd,t 'J.    A  keeper;  a  herd.  Chancer. 

Hierdess.tn.    A  shepherdess.  Chaucer. 

Hierochloe,  Hierochloa  (hi-er-6'kl6-e,  hi- 
6r-o'kl6-a),  n.  [Gr.  hieros,  holy,  and  chloe, 
chloa,  grass.  ]  An  odoriferous  genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  Phalarideae,  and  consisting 
of  several  species  spread  over  the  cold  parts 
of  both  hemispheres ;  holy-grass.  The  H. 
borealis,  or  northern  holy-grass,  has  been 
found  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  Iceland,  where  it  is  used  by 
the  inhabitants  to  scent  their  apartments 
and  clothes ;  and  is  distributed  through 
Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  oc- 
curring also  in  New  Zealand.    It  has  its 
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name  from  the  practice  adopted  in  some 
parts  of  Germ.any  of  strewing  it  before  the 
doors  of  churches  on  festival  days. 
Hierocracy  (hi-er-ok'ra-si),  n.  [Gr.  hieros 
and  krateC]  Government  by  ecclesiastics; 
hierarchy. 

Hieroglyph,  Hieroglyphic  (hi'er-o-giif,  hi'- 
er-o-gli£"ik),  n.  [Gr.  hieros,  sacred,  and 
glypho,  to  carve.]  1.  The 
figure  of  an  animal,  plant, 
or  other  object,  intended 
to  convey  a  meaning  or 
stand  for  an  alphabetical 
character;  a  figure  imply- 
ing a  word,  an  idea,  or  a 
sound.  Hieroglyphics  are 
found  sculptured  in  abun- 
dance on  Egyptian  obe- 
lisks, temples,  and  other 
monuments,  and  the  term 
was  originally  applied  to 
those  of  Egypt  in  the  belief 
that  they  were  used  only 
by  the  priests,  but  has 
since  been  extended  to 
picture  writing  in  general, 
as  that  employed  by  the 
Mexicans.  The  fig.  shows 
a  cartouche  containing  the 
name  Kleopatra  in  hieroglyphics.  The  ob- 
jects represented  are  a  knee,  K;  a  lion,  L;  a 
reed,  E;  a  noose,  0;  a  mat,  P;  an  eagle.  A; 
a  hand,  T;  a  mouth,  K;  an  eagle.  A;  an  egg 
and  semicircle  forming  a  feminine  affix.  See 
also  cut  at  Cartouche.  — 2.  Any  figure 
having,  or  supposed  to  have,  a  hidden  or 
mysteriously  enigmatical  significanoe. 

The  lion,  eatfle,  fox,  and  boar. 
Were  lieroes'  titles  heretofore; 
Bestowed  as  hieroglyphics  fit 
To  show  their  valour,  strength  or  wit.  Swift. 

Hieroglyph  Oli'er-o-glif),  v.t.  To  represent 
by  hieroglyphics. 

Hieroglyphic,  Hieroglyphical  (hi'er-o- 
glif'ik,  hi'er-o-glif"ik-al),  a.  1.  A  term  ap- 
lalied  to  the  most  ancient  language  of  Egypt, 
being  that  employed  in  the  monumental 
writings  or  inscriptions  of  that  country.— 
2.  Expressive  of  some  meaning  by  hiero- 
glyphics; written  in  or  covered  with  char- 
acters formed  of  more  or  less  conventional- 
ized representations  of  material  objects ; 
hence  written  in  characters  or  a  handwrit- 
ing difficult  to  decipher;  as,  hieroglyphic 
writing;  a  hieroglyphic  obelisk.  'An  hiero- 
glyphical scrawl.'  Sir  W.  Scott. —S.  Mys- 
teriously or  obscurely  expressing;  conveying 
information  in  a  manner  not  intelligible  to 
the  ordinary  or  untrained  mind. 

Pages  no  better  than  blanks  to  common  minds,  to 
his  hieroglyphical  of  wisest  secrets.     Prof.  IVilson. 

Hieroglyphically  (hi'er-o-glif"ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  a  hieroglyphic  manner;  emblematically; 
by  characters  or  pictures  expressive  of  facts 
or  moral  qualities;  as,  the  Mexicans  wrote 
history  hieroglyphically. 

Others  have  spoken  emblematically  and  hierogly. 
phically.  Sir  T.  Browjte. 

Hieroglyphist  (hi'er-o-gUf-ist),  n.  One 
versed  in  hieroglyphics. 

Hieroglyphize  (hi'6r-o-glif-iz),  v.t.  To  re- 
duce to  hieroglyphics;  to  express  by  hiero- 
glyphics. 

More  admirable  was  that  which  they  attest  was 
found  in  Mexico  .  .  .  where  they  hieroglyphized 
their  thoughts,  histories,  and  inventions  to  posterity. 

Evely7i. 

Hierogram  (hi'er-o-gram),  1%.  [Gr.  hieros, 
sacred,  and  gramma,  letter.]  A  species  of 
sacreil  writing. 

Hierogrammatic  (lii'6r-o-gram-niat"ik),  a. 

[Gr.  hieros,  sacred,  and  gramma,  gramma- 

tos.  letter.]   Written  in  or  pertaining  to 

hierograms;  expressive  of  sacred  writing. 
Hierogrammatist(hi'er-o-gram"mat-ist),n. 

A  writer  of  hieroglyphics;  a  sacred  writer. 
Hierographer  (hi-er-og'ra-fer),  n.  A  writer 

of,  or  one  versed  in  hierography. 
Hierographic,  Hierographical  (hi'er-o- 

graf'ik,  hi'er-o-graf"ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 

sacred  writing. 
Hierography  (hi-er-og'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr.  hieros, 

holy,  and  grapho,  to  write.  ]  Sacred  writing. 

[Rare.] 

Hierolatry  (hi-er-ol'a-tri),  n.  [Gr.  hieros, 
sacred,  and  latreia,  worship,  from  latreuo, 
to  worship.]  The  worship  of  saints  or 
sacred  things.    Coleridge.  [Rare.] 

Hierologic,  Hierological  (hi'er-o-loj"ik, 
hi'er-o-loj"ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  hiero- 
log.V. 

Hierologist  (hi-er-ol'o-jist),  n.  One  versed 
in  hierology. 

Hierology  (hi-6r-ol'o-ji),  n.     [Gr.  hieros. 


sacred,  and  ^01708,  discourse.]  A  discourse 
on  sacred  things ;  especially,  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  ancient  writings  and 
inscriptions  of  the  Egyptians,  or  a  treatise 
on  tliat  science. 

Hieromancy  (hi'Sr-o-man-si),  n.  [Gr.  hieros, 
sacred,  and  manteia,  divination.]  Divina- 
tion by  observing  the  various  things  offered 
in  sacrifice. 

Hieromartyr  (hi'er-o-ni;,r-t6r),  n.  A  priest 
who  Slitters  martyrdom. 

Hieromnemon  (hi'er-om-ne"mon),  n.  [Gr.  ] 
In  Gr.  antiq.  (a)  See  Amphictyons.  (6)  In 
various  Greek  states,  a  magistrate  who  had 
the  charge  of  religious  matters;  a  minister 
of  religion,  as  at  Byzantium ;  a  minister  of 
the  treasury,  as  at  Thasos. 

Hieronitnian  (lii'er-o-nim"i-an),  n.  [From 
their  patron  St.  Jerome  or  Hieronymus.] 
One  of  a  religious  order  professing  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine,  founded  by  Colombini  of 
Sienna  in  1454.    Called  also  a  Jesuate. 

Hieronymite  (lii-er-on'i-mit),  n.  A  hermit 
of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome  (Hieronymus). 
The  Hieronymites  possessed  the  convent  of 
St.  Lawrence  in  the  Escurial,  and  still  pos- 
sess convents  in  Sicily,  the  West  Intlies, 
and  Spanish  America. 

Hierophant  (hi'fer-o-fant,  hi-er'o-fant),  n. 
[Gr.  hierophantes  —  hieros,  sacred,  and 
phainO,  to  show.  ]  A  priest;  one  who  teaches 
the  mysteries  and  duties  of  religion. 

Poets  are  hieropha)tts  of  an  unapprehended  inspi- 
ration ;  the  mirrors  of  the  gigantic  shadows  which 
futurity  casts  upon  the  present.  Shelley. 

Hierophantic(hi-er-'o-fant"ik),a.  Belonging 
or  relating  to  hierophants. 

HierOSCOpy  (hi-er-os'ko-pi),  n.  [Gr.  hieros, 
sacred,  and  skupeo,  to  view.]  Divination  by 
inspection  of  the  entrails  of  sacrificial  vic- 
tims. 

Hierourgy  (hi'6r-our-ji),  n.  [Gr.  hierourgia, 
from  hieros,  sacred,  and  ergon,  work.]  A 
sacred  or  holy  work  or  worship.  Water- 
land. 

Higgle  (higl),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  higgled;  ppr. 
higgling.  [Probably  a  form  of  haggle,  to 
cliafter  or  bargain.  Comp.  also  hawk,  to 
sell,  and  huckster.]  1.  To  carry  provisions 
about  and  offer  them  for  sale.  — 2.  To  chaffer; 
to  be  tedious  and  parsimonious  in  making 
a  bargain. 

It  argues  an  ignoble  mind,  where  we  have  wronged, 
to  higgle  and  dodge  in  the  amends.  Hctle. 

Higgledy-piggledy  (hig'l-di-pig'l-di),  ade. 
In  confusion,  like  wares  in  ahiggler'sbasket; 
top.sy-turvy.  [CoUoq.] 

Higgler  (hig'l-6r),  n.  1.  One  who  carries 
about  provisions  for  sale.— 2.  One  who  is 
tedious  and  parsimonious  in  bargaining.— 
3.  One  who  performs  occasional  work  with 
a  horse  and  cart. 

High  (hi),  a.  [A.  Sax.  heah,  heilg,  hed,  heh, 
hig.  Comp.  Goth.  7(a!(/i.s,  Icel  h6r,  D.  hoog, 
G.  hoch,  high.  Cog.  probably  L.  cac,  root  of 
cacutiien,  a  peak.]  1.  Having  a  great  ex- 
tent from  base  to  summit ;  rising  much 
above  the  ground  or  some  other  object:  ex- 
tending to  or  situated  at  a  great  elevation; 
elevated;  lofty;  as,  a  high  mountain;  a  high 
tower;  a  high  flight;  how  high  is  the  sun? 
High  o'er  their  heads  a  mouldering  rock  is  jilaced. 

Dryden. 

2.  Exalted  morally  or  intellectually;  exalted 
in  excellence;  lofty  and  chaste  in  style;  as, 
a  man  of  high  mind;  high  attainments;  high 
art. 

The  highest  faculty  of  the  soul.  Baxter. 
Solomon  lived  at  ease,  nor  aimed  beyond 
Higher  design  than  to  enjoy  his  state.  Miltott. 

3.  Elevated  in  rank,  condition,  or  office;  as, 
high  rank;  high  station;  high  birth. 

If  I  can't  pay,  why  I  can  owe. 

And  death  makes  equal  the  high  and  low. 

Heywood. 

4.  Raised  aliove  the  understanding;  difficult 
to  comprehend;  abstruse. 

They  meet  to  hear,  and  answer  such  high  things. 
■'  Shak. 

5.  Arrogant;  boastful;  ostentatious;  proud; 
lofty;  as,  high  looks. 

His  forces,  after  all  the  high  discourses,  amounted 
really  but  to  eighteen  hundred  foot.  Clarendon. 

6.  Loud;  boisterous;  threatening  or  angry; 
as,  the  parties  had  very  high  words.— 7.  Im- 
portant; solemn;  held  in  veneration. 

For  that  sabbath-day  was  an  high  day.  Jn.  .\ix.  31. 

8.  Possessing  some  characteristic  quaUty  in 
a  marked  degree;  extreme;  intense;  strong; 
forcible;  exceeding  the  common  measure  or 
degree;  as,  a  high  wind;  a  high  heat;  Hgh 
sauces;  high  fare;  a  high  colour.  'High 
passions.'  Milton.— 9.  Full;  complete. 
It  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep.    Rom.  xiii.  ii. 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abwne;    y,  Sc.  fey. 
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10.  Dear;  of  a  great  price,  or  greater  price 
than  usual. 

If  they  must  be  crood  at  so  high  a  rate,  they  know 
they  must  be  safe  at  a  cheaper.  South. 

11.  Remote  from  tlie  equator  north  or  south; 
as,  a  high  latitude.  — 12.  Remote  in  past 
time;  early  in  former  time;  as,  high  anti- 
quity.—13.  In  music,  acute;  sharp;  as,  a  high 
note;  a.  high  voice;  opposed  to  low  or  grave. 
li.  Prominent  from  the  surface ;  as,  high 
relief.-  15.  Capital;  committed  against  the 
king,  sovereign,  or  state;  as,  high  treason, 
distinguished  from  petty  treason,  which  is 
committed  against  a  master  or  other  supe- 
rior.— 16.  In  cookery,  tending  towards  putre- 
faction ;  strong-scented;  as,  venison  is  im- 
proved  by  being  kept  till  it  is  high.  —High 
and  dry,  out  of  water;  in  a  dry  place  ;  out 
of  reach  of  the  current  or  waves.— High 
Church,  the  name  given  to  the  party  in 
the  Church  of  England  who  supported  the 
high  claims  to  prerogative  which  were 
maintained  by  the  Stuarts.  What  was 
called  the  Low  Church  entertained  more 
moderate  notions,  manifested  great  enmity 
to  Popery,  and  were  inclined  to  circum- 
scribe the  royal  prerogatives.  The  term 
High-Church  party,  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, is  now  generally  applied  to  those  who 
exalt  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church,  and  attach  great  value  to  ecclesias- 
tical dignities  and  ordinances;  while  the 
terms  Low-Chvrch  party  and  Broad-Ch  urch 
party  are  applied  to  those  who  hold  mode- 
rate views  in  regard  to  these  subjects.  — High 
day,  high  noon,  the  time  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  meridian. — High  Dutch,  the  German 
language,  as  distinguished  from  Low  Dutch; 
or  the  cultivated  German  as  opposed  to  the 
vernacular  dialects. — High  German,  origin- 
ally, that  Teutonic  dialect  spoken  in  the 
southern  and  elevated  parts  of  Germany,  as  in 
Swabia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  parts  of  Eran- 
conia  and  Saxony,  as  distinguished  from 
Piatt  Deutsch  or  Loio  German,  spoken  in 
the  northern  and  more  lowland  portions  of 
Germany.  It  may  be  classified  under  three 
periods— Oiti  High  German,  dating  from 
the  se  veil  til  to  the  twelfth  century;  Middle 
High  German,  from  the  twelfth  century  to 
the  Reformation;  and  New  High  German, 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time. 
The  latter  is  now  the  language  of  literature 
and  of  the  better  educated  Germans.— y1 
high  hand,  a  high  arm,  is  used  to  express 
power  or  the  exercise  of  power,  whether 
legitimate  and  honourable,  or  oppressive ; 
might;  severity;  oppression;  as,  he  carried 
matters  with  a  high  hand.  —  Hi,gh  jinlcs, 
an  old  Scotch  pastime  played  in  various 
ways.  In  the  usual  manner  of  playing  a 
person  was  selected  by  lot  to  sustain  some 
fictitious  character,  or  to  repeat  verses  in 
a  particvilar  order,  and  if  lie  failed  he  in- 
curred certain  forfeits.  Often  used  also  in 
sense  of  rare  doings  or  goings  on;  high  festi- 
vities. —  High  living,  a  feeding  on  rich  and 
costly  fare. — High  operation,  in  surg.  a  me- 
thod of  extracting  stone  from  the  bladder 
by  cutting  into  the  upper  part  of  it.  —High 
place,  in  Scrij}.  an  eminence  or  mound  on 
which  sacrifices  were  ofiered.-High  fichool. 
See  SCHOOli.—High  water,  the  utmost  fiow 
or  greatest  elevation  of  the  tide;  also,  the 
time  when  such  fiow  or  elevation  occurs. — 
To  be  on  the  high  horse,  to  mount  one's  high 
horse,  (a)  to  stand  on  one's  dignity;  (6)  to 
take  offence. — Syn.  Lofty,  tall,  elevated,  ex- 
alted, noble, arrogant,  boastful,  supercilious, 
proud,  ostentatious,  important,  extreme, 
intense,  dear,  remote,  acute,  sharp,  pro- 
minent. 

High  (hi),  adv.  In  a  high  manner;  to  a  great 
altitude;  eminently;  profoundly;  powerfully; 
richly;  luxuriously. 

Heaven  and  earth 
Shall  high  extol  thy  praises.  Milton. 

High  (hi),  n.  1.  An  elevated  place;  superior 
region;  as,  onhigh;  from  onhigh. — 0*4  high, 

(a)  t  aloud. 

With  bold  words  and  bitter  threat 
Bad  that  same  boaster,  as  he  mote  o/t  high. 
To  leave  to  him  that  lady.  Spenser. 

(b)  Aloft;  above. 

when  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity 
captive.  Eph.  iv.  8. 

2.  People  of  rank  or  high  station;  as,  high 
and  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
High-admiral  (hi'ad-mi-ral),  n.    See  Ad- 
miral. 

High-aimed  (hi'amd),  a.  Having  high  or 
noble  aspirations.  'High-aimed  hopes.' 
Crashaw. 


High-altar  (hi'al-tSr),  n.    The  principal 

altar  in  a  cliurch. 
High-bailiff  (hi'ba-lif),  n.  The  chief  officer 
of  certain  corporations ;  the  officer  of  a 
county-court;  the  officer  who  serves  writs 
and  the  like  in  certain  franchises  not  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
sheriff. 

High-battled  (hi'bat-tld),  a.  Renowned  in 
battle  or  war.   '  High-battled  Ctxisar.'  Shale. 

High-blest  (hi'blest),  a.  Supremely  happy. 
Milton. 

High-blooded  (hi'blud-ed),  a.  Of  high  birth; 
of  noble  lineage. 

Satan  has  many  great  queens  in  his  court.  .  .  . 
many  high-blooded  beauties  in  his  court.  J.  Baillie. 

High-blown  (hi'blon),  a.  Swelled  much 
with  wind;  inflated,  as  with  pride  or  con- 
ceit.   '/f(f//t-(;Zo!o«  pride.'  Shale. 

High-born  (hi'born),  a.  Being  of  noble  birth 
or  extraction. 

High-borjt  Hoei's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

Cray. 

High-bound  (lil'bound),  v.i.  To  bound  or 
leap  aloft.    Thomson.  [Rare.] 

High-bred  (hi'bred),  a.  Bred  in  high  life; 
iuiving  very  refined  manners  or  breeding. 

High-built  (lii'bilt),  a.  1.  Of  lofty  structure. 
Tile,  liigh-built,  and  proud.'    Milton. — 
2.  Covered  witli  a  lofty  building,  or  some- 
thing resembling  a  building. 
The  high-bicilt  elephant  his  castle  rears.  Creech. 

High-caste  (lii'kast),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  highest  order  or  caste  of  Hindus;  as,  a 
higli-caste  native. 

High-church  (hi'cherch),  n.  See  under 
High. 

High-church  (hi'cherch),  a.  Inclined  to 
magnify  the  autliority  and  jurisdiction  of  a 
church;  laying  great  stress  on  a  particular 
form  of  church  government  or  ecclesiastical 
rites  and  ceremonies;  attaching  the  highest 
importance  to  the  episcopal  office  and  the 
apostolic  succession.  _  See  under  High. 

High-churchism  (hi'chSrch-izm),  n.  The 
principles  of  Higli-cliurchmen. 

High-churchman  (hi'cherch-man),  n.  One 
wlio  holds  Higli-cliurch  principles. 

High-climbing  (hi'kllm-ing),  a.  Climbing 
or  ascending  to  a  great  height.  '  Some  high- 
climhing  \\\\\.'  Milton. 

High-coloured  (hi'kul-erd),  a.  1.  Having  a 
strong,  deep,  or  glaring  colour;  fiushed. 

'  Lepidus  is  high-coloic  *  ed.'  '  They  have  made  him 
drink.'  S/rn/,-. 

2.  Vivid;  strong  or  forcible  in  representa- 
tion; as,  a  high-coloured  description. 
High-commission  Court  (lii'kom-mi-shon 
kort),  n.  A  court  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion in  England  erected  and  united  to  the 
regal  power  by  Queen  Elizabetli,  but  abo- 
lished by  16  Car  I.  cii.  as  its  powers  were 
directed  to  tyrannical  and  unconstitutional 
purposes. 

High-constable  (hi'kun-sta-bl),  n.  See  Con- 
stable. 

High-crowned  (hi'kround),  a.  Having  a 
high  crown.  '  Ahigli-croionedhat.'  Addison. 

High-day  (lii'dS,).  l-  ^  festival  or  gala- 
day;  as,  'higli-days  and  holidays.'— 2.  Broad 
daylight. 

High-day  (hi'da),  a.  Befitting  or  appropriate 
for  a  holiday. 

Thou  spend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him. 

High-embowed  (hi'em-bod),  a.  Having 
lofty  arches.  'The  high-embowed  root' 
Milton. 

High-engendered  (hi'en-jen-derd),  a.  En- 
genileved  aloft  or  in  the  air.  'Your  high- 
'en<ieiiderc<l  battles.'  Shak. 

High-faluting  (lii'fa-liit-ing),  n.  Pompous- 
ness;  Ijombast;  fustian.    [United  States. ] 

High-faluting (hi'fa-liit-ing),  a.  Bombastic; 
fustian;  high-sounding;  pompous;  affectedly 
elevated.  'Not  so  flushed,  not  so  high- 
faluting  (let  me  dare  the  odious  word)  as 
the  modern  style."  J.  R.  Lowell.  [United 
States.] 

High-fed  (I^i'fed),  a.  Pampered;  fed  luxu- 
riously. '  A  favourite  mule,  high -fed. ' 
L'Estra  ngc. 

High -feeding  (hi'fed-ing),  n.  Luxury  in 
diet. 

High-finished  (hl'fin-isht),  a.  Finished  com- 
pletely, or  witli  great  care  and  elaboration. 

High-flier  (hi'fli-er),  n.  One  who  is  extra- 
vagant in  pretensions  or  manners. 

High-flown  (hi'flon),  a.  1.  Elevated;  swelled; 
proud;  as,  'high-flown  hopes.'  Denham. — 
2.  Turgid;  extravagant.  'A  high-fiown  hy- 
perbole.'   L' Estrange. 

High-flushed  (hi'flusht),  a.   Much  elated. 


High-flying  (hi'fll-ing),  a.  Extravagant  in 
claims,  exjiectations,  or  opinions;  as,  'high- 
flying, arbitrary  kings. '  Dryden. 

Highgate  Resin  (lii'gat  re-zin),  n.  Fossil 
copal.    See  under  FOSSIL,  a. 

High-go  (hi'go),  n.  A  drinking  bout;  a  spree; 
a  frolic.  [Vulgar] 

High-going  (hi'go-ing),  a.  Going  high;  roll- 
ing in  high  waves. 

How  can  she  brook  the  rough,  high-going  sea? 

Alassinger. 

High -grown  (hi'gron),  a.  Considerably 
grown.    'The  high-grown  fielA.'  Shak. 

High-handed  (hi'hand-ed),  a.  Overbearing; 
oppressive;  violent;  arbitrary. 

High-hearted  (hi'hart-ed),  a.  Pull  of  cour- 
age. 

High-heeled  (lii'held),  (i.  Having  high  heels; 

as,  a  higli-heclnl  slioe. 

High-hung  (lii'hung),  a.  Hung  aloft ;  ele- 
vated.    The /i/jr/i-Ziuni/ taper.'  Dryden. 

Highland  ( hi'land ),  n.  Elevated  land  ;  a 
mountainous  region;  as,  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland. 

Highland  (hi'land),  a.  Pertaining  to  high- 
lands or  to  mountainous  regions,  especially 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  as.  Highland 
lakes;  Higlilnnd  scenery. 

Highlander  (lii'land-er),  n.  An  inhabitant 
of  liighlanils,  particularly  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland. 

Highland-fling  (hi'land-fling),  n.  A  sort  of 
dance,  a  hornpipe,  peculiar  to  the  Scottish 
Highlanders,  and  generally  danced  by  one 
person. 

Highlandish  (hi'land-ish),  a.  Characterized 
by  high  or  mountainous  land. 
The  country  round  is  so  Jtighlandish.  Driimmond, 

Highlandman  (hiland-mau),  n.  A  high- 
lander. 

Highlandry  (hiland-ri),  n.  Highlanders 

collectively.  Smollett. 
High-life  (hi'lif),  n.    1.  The  style  of  living 

of  the  fashionable  classes.— 2.  The  upper 

classes  collectively. 

High-lift  (hi'lif t),  D.«.  To  raise  aloft.  Coio- 
per. 

High-lived  (hi'livd),  a.  Pertaining  to  high 
life.  Goldsmith. 

High-low  (hi'lo),  n.  A  kind  of  laced  boot 
reaching  to  the  ankle. 

I  like  your  high-liiers:  it  is  your  plodders  I  detest, 
wearing  old  hats  and  liigh-lo70s,  speaking  in  com- 
mittee, and  thinking  they  are  men  of  business:  d — n 
them!  Disraeli. 

Highly  (hi'li),  adv.  In  a  high  manner  or  to 
a  liigii  degree. 

High-mass  (hi'mas),  n.  In  the  jR.  Ca  th.  Ch. 
the  mass  which  is  read  before  the  high-altar 
on  Sundays,  feast-days,  and  great  occasions. 

High-men  (hi'men),  n.  2>l-  False  dice  so 
loaded  as  always  to  turn  up  high  numbers: 
opposed  to  low-men.  See  Fullam,  Fulham. 

who?  he  serve?  ha!  he  keeps  high-nten  and  low- 
men,  he !  he  has  fair  living  at  Fulham.    B.  Jonson. 

High-mettled  (hi'met-ld),  a.  Having  high 
spirit;  ardent;  full  of  fire;  as,  a  high-mettled 
steed. 

with  such  loyal  and  high-?neitled  cavaliers  to  sup- 
port liim.  Mondejar  could  not  feel  doubtful  of  the 

success  of  his  arms.  Prescott. 

High-minded  (hi'mind-ed),  a.  1.  Proud; 
arrogant. 

Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear.         Rom.  xi.  20. 

2.  Having  or  pertaining  to  honourable  pride; 
characterized  by  or  pertaining  to  elevated 
principles  and  feelings ;  magnanimous :  op- 
posed to  mean :  now  the  common  meaning; 
as,  a  high-minded  man;  a  high-minded  reso- 
lution. Arnold. 

High-mindedness  (hi'raind-ed-nes),n.  State 
of  being  high-minded. 
Highmostt  (hi'most),  a.  Highest. 

Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill 

Of  this  day's  journey.  Shak. 

Highness  (hi'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
liigh,  in  all  its  various  senses.— 2.  A  title  of 
honour  given  to  princes  or  other  persons  of 
rank :  used  with  poss.  prons.  his,  her,  &c. 

High-palmed  t  (lii'Pamcl).  «•  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  stag  of  full  growth,  that  bears  the 
palms  of  his  horns  aloft;  having  lofty  ant- 
lers. 

High-palmed  harts  amidst  our  forests  run. 

Dritnimcnd. 

High-placed  (hi'plast),  a.  Elevated  in  situ- 
I    ation  or  rank. 

High-pressure  (lii'pre-shur),  a.  Having  or 
involving  a  pressure  exceeding  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  or,  in  a  more  restricted  sense, 
having  a  pressure  greater  than  50  lbs.  on 
the  square  inch:  said  of  steam  and  steam- 
engines.   See  Steam-engine. 


ch,  cAain;     eh,  Sc.  locft;     g,  ffo;     j,job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin£r;     th,  iften;  th,  tftin;    w,  wig;    wh,  toMg;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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High-priced  (hi'prlst),  a.    Costly;  dear, 
Higll-priest  (hi'prest),  n.    A  chief  priest. 
High-priestsMp  (lii'prest-ship),  n.  Office 
of  a  high-priest. 

High-principled  (hi'prin-si-pid),  a.   1.  Of 

strictly  liuuourable  or  noble  principles ; 

hifjlily  lionourable.  —  2.  Extravagant  in 

notions  of  politics.  Swift. 
High-proof  (hi'prof),  adv.    In  the  highest 

degree;  so  as  to  stand  any  test. 

We  are  hiffh-pyoo/m<^\^r\c\\o\y.  Shak. 

High-proof  (hi'prof),  a.  Highly  rectified; 
very  strongly  alcoholic;  as,  high -proof 
spirits. 

Eigh-raised  (hi'razd),  a.  1.  Elevated; raised 
aloft.  'On  high-raised  decks.'  Dryden. — 
2.  Raised  with  great  expectations  or  concep- 
tions. Milton. 

High-reaching  (hi'rech-ing),  a.  1.  Reach- 
ing to  a  great  lieiglit.  Milton. — 2.  Reaching 
upward.— 3.  Ambitious;  aspiring.  High- 
reaching  Buckingham.'  Shak. 

High-red  (hi'red),  a.  Having  a  strong  red 
colour;  deeply  red. 

High-repented  (hi're-pent-ed),  a.  Deeply 
repented;  repented  of  to  the  utmost.  'My 
high-repented  blames.'  Sliak. 

High-resolved  (hi're-zolvd),  a.  "Very  reso- 
lute.   ' High- resolved  men.'  Shak. 

Highroad  (hi'rod),  n.  A  highway;  a  much- 
frequented  road. 

High-ropes  (hi'rops),  n.  A  state  of  great 
excitement  or  passion:  used  in  the  phrase, 
'  he  is  on  his  high-ropes,'  applied  to  a  person 
greatly  elevated  or  excited.    Grose.  [Low.] 

High-seas  (hi'sez),  n.  pi.  The  open  sea  or 
ocean ;  the  ocean  beyond  the  limit  of  3 
miles  from  the  shore  of  any  country. 

High-seasoned  (hi'se-znd),  a.  l.  Enriched 
with  spices  or  other  seasoning.  —  2.  Some- 
what lewd;  obscene;  said  of  literature. 

High-sighted  (hi'sit-ed),  a.  Looking  up- 
ward; with  the  eyes  directed  upward;  super- 
cilious.   '  High-sighted  tyranny.'  Shak. 

High-souled  (hi'sold),  a.  Having  a  high 
spirit;  having  a  highly  honourable  soul  or 
spirit. 

There,  with  eyes  reverentially  fixed  on  Burke,  ap- 
peared the  finest  g-entleman  of  the  age,  .  .  .  the  in- 
genious, the  cliivalrous,  the  high-soiiUd  Windham. 

Macanlay. 

High-sounding  (hi'sound-ing),  a.  Pompous; 
noisy ;  ostentatious;  as,  high-sounding  words 
or  titles. 

High-spirited  (hi'spi-rit-ed),  a.  Having  a 
high  spirit;  bold;  manly;  sensitive  on  the 
point  of  honour. 

The  royal  army  consisted  in  great  part  of  gentle, 
men,  kit^h-spzrited,  ardent,  accustomed  to  consider 
dishonour  as  more  terrible  than  death.  Macaulay. 

High-Stepper  p^i'step-per),  n.  A  spirited 
horse  that  lifts  its  feet  well  from  the  ground; 
hence  a  person  liaving  a  dashing  showy 
walk  or  bearing. 

High-stomached  (lii'stum-akt),  a.  Having 
a  lofty  spirit;  proud;  obstinate. 

Hi^^h-stoniached  are  they  both  and  full  of  ire. 

Shak. 

High-strung  (lii'strung),  a.  Strung  to  a 
high  pitch;  in  a  state  of  great  tension;  high- 
spirited;  proud;  obstinate. 

High-SWOln  (hi'swSIn),  a.  Greatly  swelled ; 
inliated  witli  passion. 

The  broken  rancour  of  your  high-STvobi  hearts. 
But  lately  splinter'd,  knit,  and  join'd  together. 
Must  gently  be  preserved,  cherish'd,  and  kept. 

Shak. 

Hightt  (hit),  v.t.  properly  a  pret.,  also  hote; 
\i\>.hight,hote .hoten.  [From A.Sax./^e/l^, pret. 
(contracted  after  reduplication)  of  h&tan, 
to  command,  to  promise,  wliich  was  con- 
founded with  hdtan,  to  call,  to  name,  to  be 
called,  similar  spellings  being  adopted  for 
various  forms  of  botli  verbs;  cog.  G.  heissen, 
to  name  or  be  named,  declare,  command; 
Dan.  hedde,  to  he  named,  to  be  called.  The 
proper  present  of  hdtan,  to  be  called,  was 
hdtte,  I  am  called,  he  is  called,  pret.  hdtte, 
pi.  hdtton,  which  are  relics  of  a  passive  con- 
jugation.] 1.  To  have  for  a  name;  to  he 
named :  passive  usage. 

But  there  as  I  was  wont  to  hight  Arcite, 
t^ovi  hight  \  Pliilostrat.  Chaitcer. 

Bright  was  her  hue,  and  Geraldine  she  hight. 

Lord  Surrey. 

2.  To  name  ;  to  call :  active  usage  (less  pro- 
per). '  Childe  Harold  was  he  hight.'  Byron. 

Their  caterer, 
Hight  Gluttony,  set  forth  the  smoking  feast. 

Southey. 

3.  To  mention.    [Incorrect  usage.] 

A  shepherd  true,  yet  not  so  true. 
As  he  that  earst  I  hote.  Spenser. 


4.  To  commit;  to  intrust;  to  promise. 

No  man  would  hight  them  life  and  recovery. 

Holland. 

5.  To  command;  to  charge;  to  direct. 

The  sad  Steele  seized  not  where  it  was  hight 
Uppon  the  childe.  Spenser. 

Hightt  (hit),  n.  Height.— 071  hight  [Fr.  en 
haut],  in  a  high  voice;  aloud.  Chaucer; 
Spenser. 

High-taper  (hi'tiip-er),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Verbascum(  F.  Thapsus),  the  common 
mullein.    Called  also  Shepherd's  Club. 

High-tasted  (hi'tast-ed),  a.  Having  a  strong 
relish;  piquant. 

Highth, t  n.    [See  Height.]  Elevation; 

altitude;  loftiness.  Milton. 
High-tide  (hi'tid),  ».    l.  High-water;  a  tide 

that  rises  higher  than  ordinary  tides.— 2.  A 

holiday. 

High-toned  (hi'tond),  a.  1.  High  in  pitch; 
strong  in  sound;  as,  a,  high-toned  instrument. 

2.  High-principled ;  noble ;  elevated ;  as,  a 
high-toned  character.  'High-toned  mind.' 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

High-top  (hi'top),  n.  1.  The  mast-head  of 
a  ship.    Shak.— 2.  A  kind  of  sweet  apple. 

High-towering  (hi'tou-6r-ing),  a.  Soaring 
aloft.  Milton. 

Highty-tighty(hi'ti-ti'ti),fj.  Same  as  Hoity- 
toity. 

La,  William,  don't  be  so  highty-tighty  with  us. 

Thackeray. 

High-viced  (hi' vist),  a.  Enormously  wicked. 

'O'er  some  high-viced  city.'  Milton. 
High-voiced  (hi'voist),  a.    Having  a  strong 

tone  or  voice;  having  a  voice  of  a  high 

pitch. 

High-water,  n.   See  under  High. 

High-water  (hi'wa-ter),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  or  produced  or  caused  by  high  water,  or 
the  highest  point  to  which  the  tide  rises; 
as,  high-ioater  mark. 

Highway  (hi'wa),  n.  1.  A  public  road ;  a 
way  open  to  all  passengers. — 2.  A  public 
way  by  water;  as,  the  sea  is  the  highway  of 
nations. 

A  public  navigable  river  is  also  called  a  highway. 

Brande. 

3.  Course;  road;  train  of  action. 

I  could  mention  more  trades  we  have  lost,  and  are 
in  the  highway  to  lose.  Siry.  Child. 

Highwayman  (hi'wa -man),  n.  One  who 
goes  on  tlie  highway;  one  who  robs  on  tlie 
public  road,  or  lurks  in  the  liigliway  for  the 
purpose  of  robbing. 

Highway-rate  (hi'wa-rat),  n.  A  road-rate 
levied  for  maintaining  the  public  roads  in 
good  order. 

Highway-robber  (lii"wa-rob'er),  n.  One 
wlio  robs  on  or  near  tlie  highway;  a  high- 
wayman. 

Highway-robbery  (hi"wa-rob'er-i),  n.  Rob- 
bery committed  on  or  near  the  highway. 

High-wrought  (hi'rat),  a.  l.  Wrought  with 
exquisite  art  or  skill;  accurately  finished.— 
2.  Inflamed  or  agitated  to  a  hi,gh  degree;  as, 
high-wrought  passion.— 3.  Swelling  or  rising 
high. 

What  from  the  cape  can  you  discern  at  sea? 
Nothing  at  all :  it  is  a  high-wrought  flood.  Shak. 

Hilar  (hi'ler),  a.    In  hot.  of  or  pertaining  to 

the  liilum  of  a  seed. 
Hilaratet  (lUra-rat),  v.t.    [L.  hilaro,  hilara- 

tum,  from  hilaris,  cheerful.]  To  exhilarate. 

Cockeram. 

Hilarious  (hi-Ia'ri-us),  a.    Mirthful;  merry. 

Hilarity  (hi-la'ri-ti),  n.  [Fr.  hilariti;  L. 
hilaritas,  from  hilaris,  cheerful.]  A  plea- 
surable excitement  of  the  animal  spirits; 
mirth;  merriment;  gaiety.— Hilarity,  Joy. 
Hilarity  differs  from  joy;  the  latter,  excited 
hy  good  news  or  prosperity,  is  an  affection 
of  the  mind;  the  former  is  excited  by  social 
pleasure,  drinking,  &c.,  which  rouse  the 
animal  spirits. 

Everymorning  waked  us  to  a  repetition  of  toil;  but 
the  evening  repaid  it  with  vacant  hilarity. 

Goldsmith. 

Stn.  Glee,  cheerfulness,  mirth,  merriment, 
gaiety,  joyousness,  exhilaration,  jovialty, 
jollity. 

Hilary  (hi'la-ri).  a.  Designating  tlie  time  on 
or  near  about  which  the  festival  of  St.  Hi- 
lary takes  place,  which  is  January  IZ.— Hi- 
lary term,  one  of  the  four  terms  of  the  courts 
of  common  law,  &c. ,  in  England,  beginning 
January  11  and  ending  January  31. 

Hilch  (hilch),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  celcian,  elcian, 
to  delay.]   To  hobble.  [Scotch.] 

And  then  he'll  hilch,  and  stilt,  and  jump. 
An'  rin  an  unco  fit.  Burns. 

Hild  (hild).  [G.  and  D.  held,  Dan.  heldt,  a 
hero.]   An  element  in  names  of  persons. 


signifying  a  person  of  noble  character  or 
rank,  a  lord,  a  lady;  as,  Hildehert,  a  bright 
hero;  Matfti^d,  Matilda,  a  heroic  lady 
Hildt  (hild).    For  Held. 

How  can  they  all  in  this  so  narrow  verse 
Contayned  be,  and  in  small  compasse  hild! 

Spenser. 

Hildingt  (hild'ing),  n.   "  ~      '  " 
bend,  to  crouch.]  A 
man  or  woman. 

If  your  lordship  find  hin 
no  more  in  your  respect. 


[A.  Sax.  hyldan,  to 
mean,  sorry,  paltry 


1  not  a  hilding,  hold  me 
Shak. 


We  have  a  curse  in  having  her . 
Out  on  her,  hildingt  Shak. 

Hilding  (hild'ing),  a.  Cowardly;  spiritless; 
as,  a  hilding  fellow. 

To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe.  Shak. 

Hile  (hil),  n.    Same  as  Hilum. 

Hill  (hil),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hill,  hil,  hyll,  hul. 
Comp.  O.D.  hille,  hil,  D.  heuvel,  Icel.  holl, 
hvdll,  M.H.G.  huvel,  G.  hiigel,  hill;  Icel. 
hjalli,  a  ledge  or  shelf  of  rock,  though  some 
of  these  forms  can  only  he  remotely  con- 
nected. Perhaps  cog.  L.  coWts,  a  hill.]  1.  A 
natural  elevation  of  considerable  size  on 
tlie  earth's  surface;  an  eminence  generally 
of  a  rounded  or  conical  form  rising  above 
the  common  level  of  the  surrounding  land. 
A  hill  is  less  than  a  mountain,  but  no  de- 
finite limit  of  size  can  be  assigned,  and  the 
term  is  sometimes  applied  to  what  would 
more  properly  be  called  a  mountain.— 2.  A 
heap;  a  hillock;  as,  a  dung-/u'H;  the  moles 
Iiad  thrown  up  a  number  of  hills. —S.  A 
cluster  of  plants  and  the  earth  raised  about 
them ;  as,  a  hill  of  maize  or  potatoes. 
[United  States.] 

Hill  (hil),  v.t.    1.  To  form  hills  or  small 
elevations  of  earth  around ;  to  form  into 
hills  or  heaps,  as  eartli;  as,  to  hill  corn. 
Squanto  showed  them  how  to  plant  and  hill  it. 

Palfrey. 

2.  To  heap  up;  to  accumulate;  as,  to  h,'ill 
up  gold.    [Rare.  ] 

Hint  (hil),  ■!).«.    To  cover.    See  Hele. 

Hilled  (hild),  p-p.  or  a.    Having  hills. 

HiU-folk  (hil'fok),  n.  pi.  1.  A  designation 
formerly  given  to  the  sect  otherwise  called 
Cameronians ;  also  to  the  Covenanters  in 
general.  [Scotch.] 

How  much  longer  this  military  theologist  might 
have  continued  his  invective,  in  which  he  spared  no- 
body but  the  scattered  remnant  of  the  hill-folk,  as 
he  called  them,  is  absolutely  uncertain.  Sir  P^.  Scott. 

2.  In  Scand.  myth,  a  class  of  beings  inter- 
mediate between  elves  and  the  human  race, 
inhabiting  caves  and  small  hills,  and  eager 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  man's  redemption. 

Hillfoot  (hil'fut),  71.  The  toot  of  a  liill;  the 
locality  surrounding  the  base  of  a  hill. 

Hilliness  (hil'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
hilly 

Hillingt  (hil'ing), «.    See  Heling. 

Hill-men  (hil'men),  n.  pi.  Men  residing  on 
or  frequenting  hills ;  specifically,  the  Cove- 
nanters. 

Hillock  (hil'ok),  n.  [Dim.  of  hill.  Comp. 
bullock,  a  young  ox,  from  bull;  Sc.  lassock 
from  lass;  bittock  from  bit]  A  small  hill; 
a  slight  elevation. 

To  form  into  a  hillock 

Coioper. 

a.    Abounding  or  co- 


The  side  or  declivity 
The  top  or  summit  of 


Hillock  (hil'ok),  v.t. 

or  slight  elevation. 
HiUocky  (hii'ok-i), 

vered  witli  hilloclss. 
Hillside  (hil'sid),  n. 

of  a  hill. 
Hilltop  (hil'top),  n. 

a  liill. 

Hill-wort  (hil'wert),  ?!.    Wild  thyme. 
HiUy  (hil'i),  a.    1.  Abounding  with  hills;  as, 

a  hilly  country. — 2. t  Resemljling  a  hill; 

lofty;  elevated.    '  The  top  of  hilly  empire.' 

Bea^i.  it-  Fl. 
Hilsah  (hil'sa),  n.    A  fish  of  tlie  Ganges 

highly  esteemed  for  food.    It  is  very  oily 

and  bony. 

Hilt  (hilt),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hilt,  hylt,  hilt,  haft,  or 
handle;  a\i.\n  to  helve  an&  helm.]  A  handle, 
especially  the  handle  of  a  sword  or  dagger. 
The  plural  was  formerly  used  with  a  singu- 
lar meaning. 

Here  take  thou  the  hilts. 
And  when  my  face  is  covered  as  'tis  now. 
Guide  thou  the  sword.  Shak. 

Hilted  (hilt'ed),  a.  Having 
a  hilt:  used  in  composi- 
tion: as,  a  haiket- hilted 
sword. 

Hilum  (lii'lum),  n.  [L.]  The 
eye  of  a  bean  or  other  seed; 
a.Hilum  in  common  «ie  -".lark  or  scar  produced 
Garden-bean.     by  the  separation  of  a  seea 
from  its  placenta. 
Him  (him),  pron.   [In  A.  Sax.  the  dative  and 
instrumental  of  he  and  hit,  he  and  it,  after- 


Fiite,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  miive;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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wards  used  instead  of  hine,  the  real  accusa- 
tive sing.  masc. ;  m  is  properly  a  dative  surtix, 
as  in  them,  whotii.]  The  dative  and  objec- 
tive case  of  he.  [In  such  a  sentence  as, 
Give  him  that,  him  is  really  the  dative.] 

Himt  (him).  1.  Himself.  Spenser.— 2.  [Old 
dative  plural.]  To  them.  Hence  Aim  seewerf, 
it  seemed  to  them;  they  supposed.  Chaucer. 

Himalayan  (him-a-la'yan),  a.  [Sljr.  hima, 
snow,  and  dlaya,  abode.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  tlie  Himalayas,  tlie  great  mountain  chain 
to  tlie  north  of  Hindustan. 

Himalayan-pine  (liim-a-la'yan-pin),  n.  A 
variety  of  the  pine,  Pinus  gerardiana,  a 
native  of  Xepaul.  It  is  a  large  tree  with 
eatable  seeds. 

Himantopus  (hi-man'to-pus),  n.  [Gr.  hi- 
ma/ito^ifs, crook-shanked — himas,hiinantos, 
a  leather  strap,  a  thong,  and  pous,  a  foot.  ] 
A  genus  of  grallatorial  birds,  distinguished 
by  the  great  length  of  their  legs,  from 
whicli  circumstance  they  have  tlie  name  of 
stilt-birds.  It  includes  the  long-legged  plo- 
ver or  long-shanks  (H.  melanopterus),  some- 
times but  rarely  seen  in  England,  but  com- 
mon in  the  morasses  of  Hungary  and  Tur- 
key, and  several  American  and  Australian 
species.   See  Stilt-bird. 

Himming,  n.   See  Hemming. 

Himself  (him-self),  p/'O't.  [Him  and  self.] 
1.  An  emphatic  or  reflexive  form  of  the  third 
per-sonal  pronoun  masculine.  It  is  gener- 
ally used  along  with  he  (or  a  noun)  when  a 
subject,  though  sometimes  alone;  as.  he 
himself,  the  mem  himself,  did  so,  or  he  did 
so  himself;  wlien  in  the  nominative  after  tlie 
verb  to  be  it  is  used  either  with  or  without 
he  (or  a  noun);  as,  it  was  himself  or  he  him- 
self. In  the  objective  it  stands  alone  (as, 
he  hurt  himself),  or  with  a  noun. 

With  shame  remembers,  while  himself  was  one 
Of  the  same  herd,  htmse//\he  same  had  done. 

Dellkttyn. 

But  he  himself  turnd  a^ain  from  the  quarries. 

Judg.  iii.  19. 

It  was  formerly  used  as  a  suljstitute  for 
neuter  nouns. — 2.  Having  command  of  him- 
self; in  his  true  character;  possessed  of  his 
natural  temper  and  disposition,  after  or  in 
opposition  to  wandering  of  mind,  irregula- 
rity, or  devious  conduct  from  derangement, 
passion,  or  extraneous  influence;  as,  the  man 
has  come  to  himself;  let  him  act  himself. — 
By  himself ,  alone;  unaccompanied;  seques- 
tered; as,  he  sits  or  studies  by  himself. 

Himselve.t  Himselvent  0"m-selv',  him- 

selv'en).  pron.  Himself.  Chaucer. 
Himyaric,  Himyaritic  (hira-yar'ik,  him- 
ya-rit'ik),  a.  Relating  to  Himyar,  an  an- 
cient king  of  Yemen  in  Southern  Arabia,  or 
to  the  people  having  their  name  from  him; 
specifically,  appellative  of  certain  ancient 
inscriptions  exhibiting  the  primitive  type  of 
the  oldest  form  of  tlie  language  still  spoken 
in  South-east  .Arabia,  or  of  the  language  of 
these  inscriptions. 

Himyaritic  (him-ya-rit'ik),  n.  The  language 
spoken  in  the  south-east  of  Arabia.  It  is  a 
dialect  of  Arabic,  and  is  being  superseded 
by  it. 

Hin  (hin),  71.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew  measure  of 
capacity,  containing  the  sixth  part  of  an 
ephah,  or  about  5  quarts  English  measure. 

Hind  (hind),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hind,  hinde,  G.  and 
D.  hinde,  G.  also  hindin,  IceL  hind,  O.G. 
hinta.  ]   The  female  of  the  red  deer  or  stag. 

Hind  (liind),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hine,  hina,  a  do- 
mestic, witli  d  affixed,  as  in  lend,  sound  ]  A 
labouring  man  attaclied  to  a  household;  an 
agricultural  labourer;  a  peasant;  a  rustic. 

This  hind  tliat  homeward  driving  the  slow  steer, 
Tetls  how  man's  daily  work  goes  forward  here. 

Tre7tch. 

Hind  (liinil).  1.  compar.  hinder,  super!  hind- 
most. [A.  Sax.  hind,  hind,  hindan,  behind. 
Comp.  Goth,  hindana,  hindar,  O.  H.  G. 
hintar,  G.  hinten,  hind,  behind.  Common 
to  all  the  Teutonic  tongues.]  Backward; 
pertaining  to  the  part  which  follows ;  in 
opposition  to  the  fore  part;  as,  the  hind 
toes;  the  hind  shoes  of  a  horse;  the  hind 
part  of  an  animal. 

And  fear  his  hi?td  legs  will  overtake  his  fore.  Pope. 

Hindberry  (hind'))e-ri),  n.  [Hind  and  berry, 
so  named  because  they  are  a  favourite  food 
of  hinds.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Rubus  (iJ. 
Idceus),  a  wild  variety  of  the  raspberry. 

Hind-bow  (hind'bo),  n.  The  protuljerant 
part  of  a  saddle  behind;  the  cantle. 

Hind-calf  Qiind'kaf),  n.  A  hart  of  the  first 
year. 

Hinder  (hind'er),  a.  compar.  of  hind.  Of  or 
belonging  to  that  part  which  is  in  the  rear, 
or  which  follows;  in  the  rear;  following;  as, 


the  hinder  part  of  a  waggon;  the  hinder 
part  of  a  ship,  or  the  stern. 
Hinder  (hin'der),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  hindrian,  to 
hinder,  from  hinder,  compar.  of  iiind,  a. 
(which  see).]  1.  To  prevent  from  proceed- 
ing or  from  starting;  to  stop;  to  interrupt; 
to  obstruct;  to  impede. 

Them  that  were  entering  in,  ye  hindered. 

Luke  xi.  52. 

2.  To  check  or  retard  in  progression  or  mo- 
tion; to  prevent  or  obstruct  for  a  time;  as, 
cold  weather  hinders  the  growth  of  plants, 
or  hinders  them  from  coming  to  niatui'ity 
in  due  season. 

My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

Hinders  needle  and  thread.  Hood. 

3.  To  prevent;  to  debar;  to  shut  out;  to 
balk. 

What  hinders  younger  brothers,  being  fathers  of 
families,  from  having  the  same  right?  Locke. 

Though /rojre  is  commonly  used  after  hinder 
with  a  participial,  it  is  sometimes  omitted 
even  by  good  writers;  as,  'to  hinder  their 
neiglibours  maltreating  tliem. '  Matthew 
Arnold.— fix's.  To  stop,  interrupt,  counter- 
act, thwart,  oppose,  obstruct,  debar,  arrest, 
embarrass,  check,  retard,  impede,  delay. 
Hinder  (hin'der),  v.i.  To  interpose  obstacles 
or  impediments. 

This  ohjeclion  liinders  not  but  that  the  heroic  .ic- 
tion  of  some  commander  may  be  written.  DrydcJi. 

Hinderance,  Hindrance  (hin'dfer-ans,  hin'- 

drans:  tlie  second  is  ilie  commoner  form), 
n.  1.  The  act  of  impeding  or  restraining 
motion. — 2.  Impediment;  that  which  stops 
progression  or  advance;  obstruction. 

He  must  remove  all  these  hinderances  out  of  the 
way.  Atterbury . 

Hinder-end  (hind'er-end),  n.  [Scotch.]  1. 
Extremity;  termination:  applied  in  a  ludi- 
crous sense  to  the  buttocks.— 2.  Refuse 
of  grain  after  it  is  winnowed;  chaff. 

Hinderer  (hin'der-6r),  n.  One  who  stops  or 
retards;  that  which  liinders. 

Hinderest,t  «.  superl.  oihind.  Hindmost. 
Chaucer. 

Hinderlans,  Hinderlins  Oiin'der-lanz,  hin'- 
<XiiV-\mz),  n.  pi.  Hinder  parts;  buttocks;  the 
posteriors.  Written  variously  Hinderlands, 
Hinderlets.  [Scotch.] 

Hinderling  t  (hind'er-ling),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hind- 
erling,  one  not  like  the  original  type,  one 
who  comes  behind  his  ancestors — hinder, 
hind,  after,  back,  and  term.  linij.\  A  paltry, 
worthless,  degenerate  person  or  animal. 

Hindermost  (Iiind'er-most),  a.  That  which 
is  Ijehind  all  otliers;  the  last.  The  form 
Hindmost  is  more  frequently  used.  'Rachel 
axiA  3o&&\)\\  hindermost.'    Gen.  xxxiii.  2. 

Hinder-night  (hind'er-nit),  n.  Last  night; 
yesternight.    Ramsay.  [Scotch] 

Hind-hand  (hind'hand),  71.  The  hinder  part 
of  a  horse;  the  part  behind  the  head,  neck, 
and  fore-quarters. 

Hind-head  (hind'hed),  n.  The  back  part  of 
the  liead;  the  occiput. 

If  they  (noses)  are  Roman,  arched  high  and  strong, 
they  are  generally  associated  with  a  less  developed 
forehead  and  a  larger  hind-head.        Onart.  Rev. 

Hindi  (hin'de),  n.    A  modern  dialect  of 

Xorthern  India,  differing  from  Hindustani 

in  being  a  purer  Aryan  dialect. 
Hindleg  (liind'leg),  n.    A  posterior  leg. 
Hindley's  Screw  (hind'liz  skro),  n.  A  screw 

cut  on  a  solid  wliose  sides  are  arcs  of  the 

pitch  circle  of 

a    wheel  into 

which  the  screw 

is  intended  to 

work.    It  is  so 

named  from  its 

having  been  first 

employed  by 

Mr.  liindley  of 

York. 

Hindmost(hind'- 

most),a.  [A.  Sax. 

hindema,  hin- 

duma,  h i  11  d- 

most.    The  -ma 

is  a  superlative 

termination, and 

in  this  word  has 

erroneously  been  assimilated  to  the  adv. 

most;  comp.  A.  Sax.  fruma,  forma,  first, 

L.  prirnKs,  first,  facilliTiiMS,  easiest.]  The 

superl.  of  hind  (which  see). 
Hindoo,  n.    See  Hindu. 
Hindooism,  n.   See  Hinduism. 
Hindostanee,  n.  See  Hindustani. 
Hindostanee,  a.    See  Hindustani. 
Hindostany,  a.    Same  as  Hindustani. 
Hindrance,  n.   See  Hinderance. 


Hindley's  Screw. 


Hindu,  Hindoo  (hin-db'  or  hin'do),  n.  One 
of  the  native  race  inhabiting  Hindustan. 

Hindu,  Hindoo  (Iiin-db'  or  hin'do),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  tlie  Hindus;  Hindustani. 

Hinduism,  Hindooism  (hin'db-izm),  n. 
The  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Hindus;  the 
system  of  religious  principles  among  the 
Hindus. 

Hindustanl,HindoostaneeChiu-do-stan'e), 

n.  One  of  the  languages  of  Hindustan,  a 
form  of  Hindi  which  grew  up  in  the  camps 
(CirdU)  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of 
India,  since  the  eleventh  century,  as  a  me- 
dium of  communication  between  them  and 
the  subject  population  of  Central  Hindustan, 
more  corrupted  in  form  than  Hindi,  and 
filled  witli  Persian  and  Arabic  words.  It  is 
the  official  language  and  means  of  general 
intercourse  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
Peninsula.  Called  also  Urdu. 

Hine,t  n.  A  hind;  a  farm  servant.  Chaucer. 

Hing  (hiug),  71.  The  Indian  name  for  asa- 
foetida. 

Hing  (hing),  D.  J.  To  hang.  [Provincial  Eng- 
lisli  and  Scotch.] 

Hing-Ching  ( hing'ching ),  n.  The  Chinese 
name  for  the  phonetic  signs  in  their  alpha- 
bet. 

Hinge  (hinj),  n.  [Probably  from  hang,  O.  and 
Prov.  E.  and  Sc.  hing;  comp.  Prov.  E.  hingle, 
a  small  hinge;  D.  hengsel,  a  hinge.]  1.  The 
hook  or  joint  on  which  a  door,  lid,  gate, 
shutter,  and  the  like  turns;  also,  anything 
resembling  the  joint  on  which  a  door  turns; 
as,  the  hinge  of  a  bivalve  shell. 

The  gate  self-opened  wide. 
On  golden  hing-es  turning.  Milton. 

1.  Fig.  Tliat  on  which  anything  depends  or 
turns;  a  governing  principle,  rule,  or  point; 
as,  this  argument  was  the  hinge  on  which 
the  question  turned. 

The  brilliant  actions  of  the  Portuguese  form  the 
great  hinge  which  opened  the  door  to  the  most  im- 
portant alteration  in  the  civil  history  of  mankind, 
Mickle. 

3.  A  cardinal  point;  as  east,  west,  north,  or 

south.  [Rare.] 

Nor  slept  the  winds  .  .  .  but  rushed  abroad 
From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world.  Milton. 

— To  be  off  the  hinges,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
disorder  or  irregularity. 
Hinge  (hinj),  v.t.  1.  To  furnish  with  hinges. 

2.  To  bend.  [P^are.] 

Be  thou  a  flatterer  now  and  hinge  thy  knee.  Shak. 

Hinge  (hinj),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  hinged;  ppr. 
hinging.  'To  stand,  depend,  or  turn,  as  on 
a  hinge ;  as,  the  question  hinges  on  this 
single  point. 

Our  persuasions  of  the  fact  must  not  be  made  to 
hinge  on  the  native  or  independent  force  of  the  ad- 
jective there  employed.  Is.  Taylor. 

Hinge-joint  (liinj'joint).  n.  A  joint  resem- 
bling a  hinge,  in  which  the  bones  move  upon 
each  other  in  two  directions  only;  as  in  the 
elbow,  the  knee,  the  lower  jaw,  &c. 

Hink  (hingk),  n.  A  hook  or  twibil  for  reap- 
ing. 

Hinniate  t  ( hin'ni-at ),  v.  i.  [  L.  Mnnio,  to 
neigh.    Comp.  u'hinny.]   To  neigh. 

Hlnnible  (hin'ni-bl),  a.  Neighing  or  cap- 
able of  neighing. 

Men  are  rational,  and  horses  Jtimiible.  Mansel. 

Hinny  (hin'ni),  n.  [L.  hinnus,  Gr.  hinnos, 
mule.]  A  mule;  specifically,  the  produce 
of  a  stallion  and  a  slie-ass. 

Hinny  (liin'ni),  v.i.  [See  Hinniate.]  To 
neigh;  to  whinny. 

Hinny  (hin'ni),  71.  Honey.— il/t/  hinny,  my 
darling.    [Provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

Hinoideus  (Iiin-oi'de-us),  a.  [Gr.  his,  hinos, 
strength,  a  muscle,  and  eidos,  likeness.]  In 
bot.  a  term  applied  to  a  plant  in  which  tlie 
veins  proceed  entirely  from  the  midrib  of  a 
leaf,  and  are  parallel  and  undivided,  as  in 
the  gingervvorts. 

Hint  (hint),  n.  [According  to  Wedgwood 
from  Icel.  ymtr,  a  muttering,  akin  to  ymja, 
to  resound,  on  the  type  of  ant  from  emmet; 
but  more  probably  from  O.E.  hend,  hcnt,  to 
seize,  and  signifying  primarily  that  which  is 
seized,  hence,  as  a  noun,  occasion,  intima- 
tion.] 1.  A  distant  allusion;  slight  mention; 
intimation;  insinuation;  a  word  or  two  in- 
tended to  give  notice,  or  remind  one  of 
something  without  a  full  declaration  or  ex- 
planation ;  a  suggestion. 

I  am  apt  to  believe  that  they  took  the  first  hiftt  of 
their  dress  from  a  fair  sheep  newly  ruddled. 

Lady  M.  IV.  Montagu. 

2.t  Cause;  ground;  occasion. 

Our  hint  of  woe 
Is  common:  every  day  some  sailor's  wife. 
The  masters  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe.  Shak. 

—Hint,  Suggestion.    See  the  verb. 
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Hint  (hint),  v.t.  [See  the  noun.]  To  bring 
to  mind  by  a  slight  mention  or  remote  allu- 
sion; to  allude  to;  to  suggest  indirectly. 

Just  ht>!i  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.  /'c/tf. 
—Hint.  Suggest.  To  hint  is  merely  to  make 
some  reference  or  allusion  that  may  or  may 
not  be  apprehended,  or  to  let  one's  opinion 
be  linowu  in  an  indirect  or  hesitating  man- 
ner. To  suggest  is  to  offer  something  defi- 
nite for  consideration.  A  hint  is  covert  and 
slighter  than  a  suggestion,  which  generally 
affords  some  practical  direction ;  as,  I  gave 
him  a  hint  of  tlie  intended  outbreak  of  the 
army,  and  made  two  or  three  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the  danger. 
Syn.  To  suggest,  intimate,  insinuate,  imply. 

Ilint  Glint),  I),  i.  To  make  an  indirect  refer- 
ence, suggestion,  or  allusion.— 2'o  hint  at. 
to  allude  to. 

Hinter  (hiut'er),  n.    One  who  hints. 
Hinting.  See  Henting. 
Hintingly  (hint'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  hinting 
manner;  suggestingly. 

Hip  (hip),  )i.  [A.  Sax.  hype,  hypp,  the  hip; 
conip.  Ice],  huppr,  Dan.  ho/te,  Goth,  hiqjs, 
D.  he^ip,  O.H.G.  huf,  G.  htifte.  The  word 
is  probably  akin  to  heap,  perliaps  to  hump.] 
1.  Tlie  projecting  part  of  an  animal  formed 
by  tlie  lateral  parts  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
hip-joint,  with  the  flesh  covering  them ;  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  thigh;  the  haunch.— 2.  In 
arch,  {a)  the  external  angle  at  the  junction 


A  A,  Jack-rafters.      B  C  B  c,  Hips  or  Hip-rafters. 

of  two  sloping  roofs  or  sides  of  a  roof, 
(fc)  The  rafter  at  the  angle  where  two  slop- 
ing roofs  or  sides  of  a  roof  meet. — To  have 
on  the  hip,  to  have  the  advantage  over  one: 
a  phrase  borrowed  probably  from  wrestlers. 

I'll  /tave  our  Michael  Cassio  on  tlie  hip.  Shak. 

—To  smite  hip  and  thigh,  to  overthrow  com- 
pletely with  great  slaughter.  Judg.  xv.  8. 
Hip  (liip),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hiop,  heap,  O.  Sax. 
hiupa,  a  thorn,  a  thistle,  common  to  the 
Teutonic  languages  and  perhaps  the  same  as 
Rus.  schip,  tliorn,  0.  Slav,  schipok,  wild- 
rose.]  The  fruit  of  the  dog-rose  or  wild- 
brier. 

Hip  (hip"),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hipped;  ppr.  hip- 
ping. 1.  To  sprain  or  dislocate  the  hip. 
'His  horse  was  hipped.'  Shale— 2.  In  arch. 
to  furnish  with  a  hip ;  as,  to  hip  a  roof. 

Hip  (hip),  n.  [Contr.  of  hypochondria.  ]  Hypo- 
chondria. [Colloq.] 

Hip  (hip),  !).  t.  To  render  hypochondriac  or 
melancholy.    [Colloq.  ] 

Hip  (hip),  inter].  An  exclamation  expressive 
of  a  call  to  any  one  or  to  arouse  attention; 
as,  hip,  hip.  hip,  hurrah! 

Hip-bath  (liip'bath),  n.  A  kind  of  portable 
bath  in  whicli  the  body  can  only  l)e  partially 
immersed,  otherwise  called  a  Sitz-bath. 

Hip-gout  (hip'gout),  n.  Sciatica. 

Hiphaltt  (hip'halt),  a.  I  Hip  and  halt.] 
Lame;  limping. 

Hiphop  (liip'hop),  adv.  [A  reduplication  of 
hop.]   Witli  hopping  gait. 

Thus  while  he  strives  to  please,  he's  forc'd  to  do't, 
Lilce  Volscius,  hip.liop  in  a  single  boot.  Co7ig7-eve. 
Hip-joint  (hip'joint),  n.  The  joint  of  the 
hip,  a  ball-and- 
socket  joint, 
formed  by  the  re- 
ception of  the 
globular  head  of 
the  femur  or 
thigh-bone  into 
the  socket  or  ace- 
tabulum of  the 
OS  innominatum. 
For  flexion,  ex- 
tension, rota- 
tion,and  strengtli 
combined  it  is 
the  most  per- 
fect joint  in  the 
body. 

Hip  -  knob  (hip'-  Hip-knob.  Fnar-g-ate.  Derby, 
nob),  n  Inarch. 

a  flnial  or  other  similar  ornament  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  hip  of  a  roof,  or  on  the 


point  of  a  gable.  When  used  upon  timber 
gables,  the  lower  part  of  the  hip-knob  gen- 
erally terminates  in  a  pendant. 
Hip-moulding,  Hip-mould  (hip'mold-ing, 
liip'mold),  11.  In  arch,  a  kind  of  moulding 
on  tlie  rafter  tliat  ftjrms  the  hip  of  a  roof. 
By  some  workmen  used  to  signify  the  back 
of  a  hip. 

Hippa  (liip'pa),  n.  [Gr.  hippos,  a  horse,  and 
also  a  kind  of  crab.  ]  A  genus  of  anomurous 
decapod  crustaceans,  the  species  of  which 
seem  to  be  formed  for  burrowing  in  the 
sand.  n.  talpoida  is  called  sand-bug  in 
North  America. 

HipparcMa  (hip-pitr'ki-a),  Ji.  [Gr.]  A  genus 
of  diurnal  lepidopterous  insects,  of  which 
there  are  several  British  species,  as  the 
marbled  white  butterfly  (jff.  Galathea),gvi\y- 
ling  white  butterfly  (//.  Semele),  the  golden 
eye  (//.  pamphiius),  &c. 

Hipparion(hip-pa'ri-on),Ji.  [Gr.,apony,dira. 
of  hippos,  a  horse.]  A  fossil  genus  of  Equidae, 
from  the  upper  miocene  and  pliocene  de- 
posits of  Eppelsheim  and  the  Sewalik  Hills 
in  India  as  well  as  North  America.  The 
members  are  distinguished  by  tlie  fact  that 
each  foot  possesses  a  single  fully  developed 
toe,  bordered  by  two  f  unctionless  toes  which 
do  not  touch  the  ground,  but  simply  dangle 
on  each  side  of  the  central  toe.  The  liip- 
parion  was  about  the  size  of  an  ass,  one 
American  species  being,  however,  about 
the  size  of  a  goat. 

Hipped  (liipt),  p.  and  a.  1.  Rendered  mel- 
ancholy ;  characterized  by  melancholy. 
[Colloq.] 

And  from  the  hipp'd  discourses  gather. 
That  politics  go  by  the  weather.  Green. 

2.  Having  the  hip  sprained  or  dislocated. 

Hipped-roof,  n    See  Hip-roof. 

Hippelaph  (hip'pel-af),  n.  [Gr.  hippos,  a 
horse,  AwAelaphos,  a  stag.]  An  animal  of  the 
deer  kind,  the  Rusa  hipjyelaphiis,  resembling 
the  stag  in  size  and  proportions,  but  having 
rougher  and  harder  hair,  and  when  adult, 
that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  formed 
into  a  sort  of  mane.  It  is  a  native  of  Bengal, 
Sumatra,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  By  some  it  has  lieen  supposed 
to  be  the  Ji ipiji-iapltus  of  Aristotle. 

Hippidse,  Hlppldes  (liip'i-de,  hip'i-dez),  n. 
pi.  A  family  of  anomurous  decapod  crus- 
taceans, of  which  the  type  is  the  genus 
Hippa.   See  Hippa. 

Hippish(hip'ish),a.  Hypochondriac. [Colloq  ] 

By  cares  depressed,  in  pensive  hippisli  mood.  Gay. 

Hippobosca  (hip-po-bos'ka),  n.  [Gr.  hippos, 
a  horse,  and  bosko,  to  feed.]  A  genus  of 
dipterous  parasitic  insects,  the  type  of  the 
family  Hippoboscida;;  the  horse-fly. 

Hippoboscidae  (hip-po-bos'i-de),  n.  pi.  A 
riiipil>ar(ius  family  of  dipterous  insects,  para- 
sitic on  birds  and  quadrupeds.  The  type  is 
the  genus  Hippobosca  or  horse-fly. 

Hippobroma(liip-po-bro'ma),  n.  [Or. hippos, 
and  bru)na,  food.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Lolieliaceoe,  the  only  species  of  which 
is  H.  longijlora,  an  herbaceous  plant,  a 
native  of  Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian 
islands,  one  of  the  most  poisonous  of  plants. 
Horses  are  said  to  be  violently  purged  after 
eating  it. 

Hippocamp  Oi'P'po-kamp),  n.  See  Hippo- 
campus.   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Hippocampidse  (hip-po-kamp'i-de),  n.  p>l. 
The  sea-horse  family,  a  family  of  teleostean 
flshes,  constituting,  with  the  family  Syngna- 
thida;,  the  sub  order  Lophobranchii  of  the 
order  Teleostei.  The  genus  Hippocampus 
is  the  type.    See  HIPPOCAMPUS. 

Hippocampus  (hip'p6-kamp-us),  n.  [Gr. 
hippokatnpos— hippos,  ahorse,  and  kampto, 
to  bend.]  1.  A  genus  of  flshes,  closely  allied 
to  the  Syngnatliidfe  or  pipe- 
fishes, of  singular  construc- 
tion and  peculiar  habits ; 
the  upper  parts  have  some 
resemljlance  to  the  head 
and  neck  of  a  horse  in  mini- 
ature, which  has  suggested 
the  English  name  sea-horse. 
When  swimming  tliey  main- 
tain a  vertical  position, 
their  general  length  is  from 
6  to  10  inches,  and  they 
occur  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Atlantic— 2.  In  7nyth. 
the  name  given  to  sea- 
horses with  two  feet,  and 
a  body  ending  in  the  tail 
of  a  dolphin  or  other  fish, 
which  drew  the  car  of  Nep- 
tune and  other  deities.  Representations  of 
them  are  to  be  seen  in  Pompeian  paintings. 


Hippocampus 
brevirostris. 


Hippocastaneee  (hip'p6-kas-ta"ne-e),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  hippos,  a  horse,  and  L.  castanem.  Or. 
kastana,  chestnuts.  ]  A  sub-family  of  dico- 
tyledonous trees,  forming  part  of  the  order 
Sapindacese;  the  horse-chestnuts.  The  spe- 
cies are  all  trees  of  considerable  size,  and 
are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers  and  leaves.  The  common  horse- 
chestnut  (^Hscuhis  Hippocastanum)  Is  the 
best  known  species.  See  Horse-chestnut. 

Hippocentaur  ( hip -po- sen 'tar),  n.  [Gr. 
Iiippokentauros — hippos,  a  horse,  and  ken- 
toio-os,  centaur.  See  Centaur.  ]  In  myth. 
a  fabulous  monster,  half  man  and  half  horse. 
See  Centaur. 

Hippocras  (hip'po-kras),  n.  [Fr.  Called  in 
ancient  medical  lexicons  viniim  hijypocra- 
ticv.m,  wine  of  Hippocrates.]  A  medicinal 
drink,  composed  of  wine  with  an  infusion 
of  spices  and  other  ingredients,  used  as  a 
cordial. 

Hippocrateace8e(hip-p6-kra'ti-a"se-e),n.pJ. 
[From  the  tyjiical  genus  Ilippocratea,  so 
called  after  Hipipocrates.]  A  nat.  order  of 
dicotyledonous  plants,  comprising  a  num- 
ber of  species,  which  are  trees  or  climbing 
shrubs,  growing  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
America,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies.  The 
fruit  of  several  is  edible,  the  seeds  of  Hip- 
pocratea  comosa  being  used  in  the  West 
Indies  as  almonds;  but  the  plants  are  of  no 
utility  otherwise.  Baird. 

Hippocrates'  Sleeve  (hip-pok'ra-tez  slev). 
A  kind  of  bag,  made  by  uniting  the  opposite 
angles  of  a  square  piece  of  flannel,  used  for 
straining  syrups  and  decoctions. 

Hippocratic  (hip-po-krat'ik),  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  Hippocrates,  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician of  Greece,  born  in  Cos,  B.C.  456.— 
Hippocratic  face,  a  term  for  the  expression 
which  the  features  assume  immediately  be- 
fore death,  or  in  one  exhausted  by  long  sick- 
ness, by  great  evacuations,  excessive  hunger, 
threatening  dissolution— so  called  from  its 
being  vividly  and  perfectly  described  by 
Hippocrates.  The  nose  is  pinched;  the  eyes 
are  sunk;  the  temples  hollow;  the  ears  cold 
and  retracted;  the  skin  of  the  forehead  tense 
and  dry;  the  complexion  livid;  the  lips  pen- 
dant, relaxed,  and  cold;  (fee. 

Hippocratism  (hip-pok'rat-izm),  n.  The 
doctrines  or  system  of  Hippocrates  relating 
to  medicine. 

Hippocrene  (hip-p6-kre'ne),  n.  [Gr.  hippos, 
a  horse,  and  krene,  a  fountain— faliled  to 
have  been  produced  by  a  stroke  of  the  horse 
Pegasus'  foot.]  A  spring  on  Jlount  Helicon 
in  Boeotia,  consecrated  to  the  Muses,  the 
waters  of  which  possessed  the  power  of 
poetic  inspiration. 

Hippocrepian  (hip-po-krep'i-an),  n.  [Gr. 
hippos,  a  horse,  and  krepis,  a  boot,  a  shoe.] 
In  zool.  a  member  of  that  group  of  the 
Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa  in  which  the  oral  ten- 
tacles are  arranged  in  a  crescentic  or  horse- 
shoe-like frame. 

Hippocrepiform  (hip-po-krep'i-form),  a. 
[Gr.  hippos,  a  horse,  krepis,  a  boot,  a  shoe, 
and  L.  forma,  form.  ]  In  bot.  horseshoe- 
shaped. 

Hippocrepis  (hip-p6-kre'pis\  n.  [Gr.  hippos, 
a  horse,  and  krepis,  a  boot  or  shoe.]  A  small 
genus  of  trailing  or  shrubby  perennials,  nat. 
order  Leguminosse,  with  unequally  pinnate 
leaves  and  umbellate  heads  of  yellow  flowers, 
natives  chiefly  of  Europe,  North  Africa,  and 
Western  Asia;  the  horse-shoe  vetches.  B. 
comosa  (the  common  horse-shoe  vetch)  is  a 
native  of  England,  and  is  so  named  from  the 
shape  of  its  crooked  pods. 

Hippodamet  (hip'po-dam),  n.  A  sea-horse; 
a  hippopotamus.  Spenser. 

Hippodrome  (hip'po-drom),  n.  [Gr.  hippo- 
dronws  —  hippos,  a  horse,  and  dromos,  a 
course,  from  dremo,  to  run  ]  Anciently,  a 
circus  or  place  in  which  horse-races  and 
chariot-races  were  performed,  and  horses 
exercised:  sometimes  applied  to  a  modern 
circus.  '  The  Olympian  hippodrome  or  horse- 
course.'    London  Ency. 

Hippogriff,  Hippogryph  (hip'po-grif),  n. 
[Fr.  hippogriffe,  from  Gr.  hippos,  a  horse, 
and  gryps,  a  griffon.]  A  fabulous  animal 
or  monster,  half  horse  and  half  griffon;  a 
winged  horse. 

So  saying,  he  caught  him  up,  and  without  wing 
Oi  hippogriff,  bore  through  the  air  sublime. 

AfiltoH. 

Hippolitb  (hip'po-lith),  n  [Gr.  hipims,  a 
horse,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  stone  found 
in  the  stomach  or  intestines  of  a  horse. 

Hippolyte  (hip-po'li-te),  n.  [Hippolyte,  m 
Greek  myth,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons.] 
A  genus  of  long-tailed  crustaceans  allied  to 
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tlie  shrimps,  several  species  o(  which  are 
found  on  our  coasts. 
Hippomane  (hip-pora'a-ne),  n.  [Gr.  hippos, 
a  horse,  and  mama,  madness.]  1.  An  aphro- 
disiac substance  obtained  from  a  mare  or 
foal,  used  anciently  as  a  pliilter  or  love-  - 
charm;  hence,  a  love-potion;  a  philter  or 
charm.  Drifden.—i.  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Euphorbiacese.  The  H.  Mancinclla  is 
the  manchineel-tree,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  among  the  most  poisonous  of  all 
known  vegetable  productions.    See  Man- 

CHINEEL. 

Hipponyx  (hip'po-niks),  n.  [Gr.  hippos,  a 
horse,  and  onyx,  a  claw.]  A  genus  of  mol- 
luscs having  an  ine(iuivalve,  sub-equilateral 
shell,  destitute  of  ligament  and  hinge  teeth; 
lower  valve  attached,  sub-orbicular,  with  a 
muscular  impression  of  a  horse-shoe  form. 

Hippopathology  (hip'p6-pa-thol"o-ji),  n. 
[Gr.  hippos,  horse,  and  E.  pathology  (wliich 
see).]  The  science  of  veterinary  medicine; 
the  patliology  of  the  horse. 

Hippopliae  (hip-pof'a-e),  n.  [Gr.  hippo- 
phaes.  the  name  of  a  plant  supposed  to  be 
the  Euphorbia  spinosa.]  A  genus  of  shrubby 
plants  of  the  nat.  order  Elseagnacea;;  the 
sallow-tliorns.  The  H.  rhamnoides  (com- 
mon sallow-thorn  or  sea  buck-tliorn)  is  a 
thorny  shrub,  preferring  a  sandy  soil,  but 
sometimes  found  on  cliffs  near  the  sea.  It 
is  occasionally  cultivated  in  gardens  on  ac- 
count of  its  silvery  leaves,  which  are  linear- 
lanceolate.  The  berries,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  are  yellow,  con- 
tain one  seed,  and  have  an  acid  flavour. 

Hippophagi(hip-pof'a-ji),  n.fiZ.  [Gr.  hippos, 
a  horse,  and  phagein,  to  eat.]  Eaters  of 
horse-flesh ;  specifically,  a  name  given  by 
old  geographers  to  certain  nomadic  Scy- 
thian tribes,  on  the  nortli  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  wlio  fed  on  horse-flesli. 

Hippopiiagist  (hip-pof'a-jist),  n.  One  who  1 
eats  horse-tlesh. 

Hippophagous  (hip-pofa-gus),  a.  Feeding 
on  horse-flesli. 

Hippophagy  (hip-pof'a-ji),  n.  [Fr.  hippo- 
phagie — Gr.  hippos,  a  horse,  and  phago,  to 
eat.]  The  act  or  practice  of  feeding  on 
horse-flesh. 

Hippopodium  (hip-p6-po'di-um),  n.  [Gr. 
hippos,  a  horse,  and  ^^ons,  poiios,  a  foot.]  A 
large  heavy  bivalve  fossil  shell,  character- 
istic of  the  lower  lias  sliales  of  England. 

Hippopotamus  (hip-p6-pot'a-mus),  n.  pi. 
Hippopotamuses  or  Hippopotami  (liip- 
p6-pot'a-mus-ez,  hip-po-pot'a-mi).  [Gr. 
hippos,  ahorse,  and  potamos,  a  river.  ]  An 
ungulate  or  hoofed  mammal,  having  a  thick 
and  square  head,  a  very  large  muzzle,  small 
eyes  and  ears,  thick  and  heavy  body,  short 
legs  terminated  by  four  toes,  a  short  tail, 
two  ventral  teats,  skin  about  2  inches 
thick  on  the  liack  and  sides,  and  without 
hair,  except  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  tail. 
The  incisors  and  canines  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  of  great  strength  and  size,  the  canines 
or  tusks  being  long  and  curved  forward. 
These  tusks  sometimes  reach  the  length  of 
2  feet  and  more,  and  weigh  upwards  of  6  Uis. 
It  is  cliiefiy  on  account  of  the  tusks  and 
teeth  that  the  animal  is  killed,  their  hard- 
ness being  superior  to  that  of  ivory,  and  less 
liable  to  turn  yellow.  The  hippopotamus 
inhabits  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa,  and  its 
flesh  is  greedily  eaten  by  the  natives.  It 
has  been  found  of  the  lengtli  of  17  feet, 
and  stands  about  5  feet  high.  It  delights  in 


Hippopotamus  ^HippopotamziS  amphibins). 


water,  living  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  estuaries, 
and  feeding  on  water-plants  or  on  the  her- 
bage growing  near  the  water.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent swimmer  and  diver,  and  can  remain 
under  water  a  considerable  time.  There 
are  several  extinct  species  known. 
Hippopus  (hip'po-pus),  n.  [Gr.  hippos,  a 
horse,  and  pojss,  a  foot.]  A  genus  of  lamel- 


libranchiate  molluscs,  of  which  there  is  but  | 
one  known  species,  tlie  //.  macidatiis,  or  : 
bear's-paw  clam,  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Hipposteology  (hip-pos'te-ol"o-]i),  n.  [Gr. 
hippos,  a  horse,  and  E.  osteology  (which  see).] 
The  branch  of  knowledge  dealing  with  the 
osteology  of  the  horse. 

Hippotherium  (hip-p6-the'ri-um),  n.  [Gr. 
hippos,  a  horse,  and  therion,  a  wild  beast.] 
In  palceoJi.  the  name  of  an  extinct  quad- 
ruped allied  to  the  horse,  belonging  to  the 
miocene  period;  by  some  it  is  included  in 
the  genus  Hipparion. 

Hippuric  (hip-pur'ik),  a.  [Fr.  hippurique — 
Gr.  hippos,  a  horse,  and  ouron,  urine.  ] 
Obtained  from  the  urine  of  liorses,  &c. — 
Hippuric  acid  (C9H9NO3),  a  monobasic  acid 
derived  from  the  urine  of  horses  and  cows. 
It  forms  colourless  transparent  lustrous 
prisms. 

Hippuris  (hip-pui-'is),  n.    [Gr.  hippoiins — 
hippos,  a  horse  or  mare,  and  oura,  a  tail.] 
1.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Halora-  | 
gaceaj ;  the  mare's-tails.    H.  vulgaris,  or  I 
mare's-tail,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  grows  i 
in  pools  and  marshes  throughout  the  tempe- 
rate and  cold  regions  of  the  globe.    It  is  a 
tall  erect  plant,  with  whorls  of  narrow  leaves 
and  inconspicuous  flowers  which  are  also 
whorled. — 2.  In  anat.  the  final  division  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  also  termed  cauda- 
equina,  or  horse's-tail. 

Hippurite  (hip'piir-it),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  containing  shells  of  the  genus  Hip- 
purites. — Hippurite  limestone,  an  important 
representative  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  in 
the  south  of  France  and  the  Pyrenees,  cha- 
racterized by  a  large  admixture  of  shells  of  ! 
the  family  Hippuritida?,  of  which  the  Hip-  ' 
purites  are  the  most  striking.  See  Hippuki-  ] 
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Hippurite  (hip'pur-it),  n.  A  fossil  bivalve, 
forming  the  genus  Hippurites  (which  see). 

Hippurites  (hip-piir-it'ez),  n.  [See  HlP- 
PURis.]  A  genus  of  fossil  bivalves,  having 
the  under  shell  of  great  depth,  and  of  a 
conical  form,  with  a  flat  lid  or  operculum, 
occurring  in  the  lower  chalk.  They  are 
allied  to  the  living  Chama. 

Hippuritidse  (hip-pur-it'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  fa- 
mily of  fossil  bivalves  belonging  to  the 
class  Lamellibranchiata,  characteristic  of 
the  chalk,  of  which  the  genus  Hippurites  is 
the  type.  They  were  long  believed  to  be 
corals  or  ceplialopods,  but  are  now  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  the  family  Chamaceae. 
See  Hippurites. 

Hippus  (hip'pus),  n.  [Gr.  hippos,  a  horse.] 
In  med.  (a)  a  disease  in  the  eyes,  in  which, 
from  birth,  they  perpetually  twinkle.  (6)  A 
peculiar  motion  of  the  iris  which  causes  the 
pupil  to  dilate  and  expand  alternately. 

Hip-rafter  (hip'raf-ter),  n.  The  rafter  which 
forms  tlie  liip  of  a  roof.    See  HiP. 

Hip-roof,  Hipped-roof  (hip'rbf,  Iiipt'rof ), 
n.    [Hip  and  roof.]   A  roof,  the  ends  of 


which  rise  immediately  from  the  wall-plates 
witli  the  same  inclination  to  the  horizon  as 
its  other  two  sides. 
Hip  -  Sliot  (hip'shot),  a.    1.  Having  the  hip 
dislocated  or  shot  out  of  place. 

why  do  you  go  nodding  and  waggling  so  lilce  a 
fool,  as  if  you  were  hip-shot  i  says  tlie  goose  to  the 
gosling.  Estyaitge. 

2.  Lame;  awkward.  'This  Aip-s/iof  gramma- 
rian.' Milton. 

Hip-tile  (hip'til),  n.   A  saddle-shaped  tile 

used  to  cover  the  hips  of  roofs. 
Hip-tree  (hip'tre),  n.    In  hot.  Rosa  can  ina, 

the  dog-rose. 

Hipwort  (hip'wert),  n.  A  British  plant.  Co- 
tyledon umhilicus. 

Hipiuprl,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  leaf  to  the 
acetabulum  or  hip-socket,  whence  its  former  name  of 
herba  co.xendicityn,  or  herb  of  the  hips.    Dr.  Prior, 

'H.iT,i  iJosscssive  pron.  Tlieir;  her.  Cliaucer. 
Hircinous  (hei-'sin-us),  a.  In  hot.  smelling 
lilce  a  goat. 

Hircus  (her'kus),  (I.  [L.]  1.  The  goat:  some- 
times used  as  the  systematic  name  of  the 
genus,  but  more  frequently  as  the  specific 
name  of  the  common  or  domestic  goat, 


Capra  hircus. — 2.  In  astron.  a  fixed  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  the  same  vvith  Capcllu. 
Hire  .(hir),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  hired;  ppr.  hiring. 
[A.  Sax.  Iiyrian,  from  hyr,  hire ;  Dan.  hyre, 
to  hire ;  hyre,  wages ;  forhyre,  to  engage ; 
Sw.  hyrra,  wages;  G.  Iieuer,  hire.]  1.  To 
procure  from  another  person  and  for  tem- 
porary use  at  a  certain  price,  or  for  a  stipu- 
lated or  reasonable  equivalent;  as,  to  hiie 
a  horse  or  a  carriage  for  a  day. — 2.  To  en- 
gage in  service  for  a  stipulated  reward;  to 
contract  witli  for  a  compensation;  as,  ti)hire 
a  servant  for  a  year;  to  hire  labourers  Ijy 
the  day  or  month. — 3.  To  bribe;  to  engage 
in  immoral  or  illegal  service  for  a  reward. 

Thymostes  first,  'tis  doubtful  whether  Jiir'd,  .  .  . 
Mov'd  that  the  ramparts  might  be  broken  down. 

Drydefc. 

4.  To  grant  the  temporary  use  of  for  com- 
pensation; to  lend  the  service  of  for  a  re- 
ward; to  let;  to  lease:  usually  with  out;  as, 
has  hired  out  his  horse  or  carriage:  often 
used  reflexively;  as,  to  hire  one's  self  out. 

They  .  ,  .  have  hired otii  t/iemseh'es  for  hiead. 

I  Sam.  ii.  5. 

A  man  planted  a  vineyard  .  .  .  and  hired  it  to 
tillers.  Mark  xii.  i,  IVickliffes  Trans. 

Hire  (hir),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hijr.  See  the  verb.] 
1.  The  price,  reward,  or  compensation  paid 
or  contracted  to  be  given  for  the  tempt)rary 
use  of  anything. — 2.  The  reward  or  recom- 
pense paid  for  personal  service;  wages. 

The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  liire.        Lu.  x.  7. 
The  thrifty  hire  I  saved  under  your  father.  Shak. 

3.  Reward  for  base  or  illegal  service ;  a 
bribe.— Syn.  Wages,  salary,  stipend,  allow- 
ance, pay. 

Hire.t  i'co»i.    Her;  herself.  Chaucer. 

Hireless  (hir'les),  a.  Without  hire;  not  re- 
warded; gratuitous. 

.Your  misbelief  my  hire/ess  value  scorns.  DaTenatit. 
Hireling  (hir'ling),  n.    [A.  Sax.  hyreling.] 

1.  One  who  is  hired  or  who  serves  for  wages. 

The  iLireling  longs  to  see  the  shades  descend. 

Sandys. 

2.  A  mercenary;  a  prostitute. 

So  clomb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold ; 
So,  since,  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb. 

Millon. 

Hireling  (hir'ling),  a.  Serving  for  wages; 
venal;  mercenary;  employed  for  money  or 
other  compensation. 

The  fiery  duke  is  pricking  fast  across  Saint  Andre's 
plain 

"With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Guelders  and  Al- 
niayne.  Macaulay. 

—  Venal,  Mercenary,  Hireling.  See  under 
Venal. 

Hiremant  (hir'man),  n.  A  hired  servant. 
[Scotch.] 

Hirent  (hir'en),  n.  [A  corruption  of  Gr. 
Irene,  and  probably  first  used  by  G.  Peele 
in  his  play  of  The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  the 
fair  Hiren.]   A  strumpet. 

Down,  down,  dogs!  down  faitors!  Have  we  not 
Hiren  here?  Shak. 

Hirer  (hir'er),  n.  One  that  hires;  one  that 
lets  out  anything  for  hire;  one  that  procures 
tlie  use  of  anything  for  a  compensation;  one 
who  employs  persons  for  wages,  or  contracts 
witli  jiersons  for  service. 

Hireself.t  Hireselve.t  Hireselven.t  pron. 
Herself.  Chaucer. 

Hirple  (hir'pl),  v.i.  [Perhaps  allied  to  cn'7)p;<-, 
or  to  Icel.  herpast,  to  be  contracted  as  with 
cramp.]  To  halt;  to  walk  as  if  lame;  to 
move  crazily  as  if  lame.  [Scotch.] 

He  hirples  twafald  as  he  dow.  Bia-ns. 
lliTS,^ possessive  2}ron.    Theirs.  Chaucer. 
Hirsel,  Hirdsel  (hir'sel,  hird'sel),  n.  [From 
herd,  a  flock.]    1.  A  multitude;  a  throng: 
applied  to  living  creatures  of  any  kind. — 
2.  A  flock  of  sheep.  [Scotch.] 
Come,  from  the  hills  where  yonr  hirsels  are  grazing. 

Sir  //'.  Scot/. 

Hirsel,  Hirsle  (hir'sl),  v.i.  [Imitative.]  To 
move  forward  with  a  rustling  noise  along  a 
rough  surface;  to  move  sideways  while  in  a 
sitting  or  lying  posture.  [Scotch.] 

Hirst  (herst),  «.  1.  Same  as  Hurst  (which 
see).  Sir  W.  Scott.— 2.  A  sand-bank  near  a 
river;  a  shallow  in  a  river. 

Hirsute  (her-siit'),  a.  [L.  hirsutus,  rough, 
shaggy,  from  hirtus,  hairy,  rough:  connected 
by  Pott  with  horreo,  to  bristle.]  1.  Hairy; 
rough  with  hair;  shaggy;  set  with  bristles:  in 
hot.  almost  synonymous  with  hispid,  but  im- 
plying a  greater  number  of  hairs  or  bristles, 
and  less  stiffness  in  them. — 2.  Coarse;  boor- 
isli ;  unmannerly,  'Hirsute  in  his  behaviour. ' 
Life  of  A.  Wood. 

Hirsuteness  (hSr-sut'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  hirsute;  hairiness. 

Leanness,  hirsuteness,  broad  veins,  much  h.^ir  on 
che  brow,  &c.,  show  melancholy.  Bttrton. 


ch,  cAain;     Ch,  Sc.  locft;     z,  go;  j,job; 


n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinjr;     TH,  i/ien;  th,  t/iin;    w,  wig;   wh,  tc/iig;   zh,  amre.  — See  Ket. 
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Hirudinea  (hi-ru-din'e-a),  )).  pi.  The  order 
of  Annelida  comprising  the  leeches.  See 
Leech. 

Hirudinidae  (hi-ru-din'i-de),  n.  pi.  The  leech 
family.    See  Leech. 

Hirudo  (hi-ru'do),  n.  [L.]  The  leech,  a 
genus  of  red-blooded  worms  or  annelids. 
Tlie  principal  species  are  H.  intdicinalis 
(the  medicinal  leech),  and  H.  satiguisuga,  or 
Ha'iiiopus  sanguisorba  (the  horse-leech).  See 
Leech. 

Hirundine  (hi-run'din),a.andn.  [L.hirundo, 
a  swallow.]   Swallow-like;  a  swallow.  i 

Hirundinidae  (hi-run-din'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  well- 
detined  family  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
fissirostral  sub-order  of  Insessores;  the  swal- 
low trilie.    See  Swallow. 

Hirundininse  (hi-run'din-i"ne),  n.  pi.  A  sub- 
family of  birds  comprising  the  swallows,  and 
constituting  with  the  svvllts  the  family  Hir- 
undiniil;e. 

HirundO  (hi-run'do),  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of 
fissirostral  Insessorial  birds,  the  type  of  the 
family  Hirundinidoe ;  the  swallow  genus. 
See  Swallow. 

His  (hiz),  pron.  [In  A.  Sax.  the  genit.  sing, 
of  lie,  he,  and  of  liit,  it.]  The  possessive 
case  singular  of  the  personal  pronoun  he; 
of  or  belonging  to  him.  In  all  constructions 
h  is  may  be  used  either  with  or  without  the 
noun  it  qualifies ;  thus  we  say  his  books 
are  here,  or  his  are  here;  I  saw  his  books, 
or  I  saw  his;  this  is  one  of  his  books,  or  this 
is  one  of  his;  these  are  his  books,  these 
books  are  his,  or  these  are  his.  It  thus  differs  j 
from  hers,  ours,  &c.,  which  include  the 
notion  of  the  noun  in  themselves,  and  are 
never  joined  to  nouns.  It  was  formerly 
used  for  its,  but  this  use  is  now  obsolete. 
His  brandisli'd  sword  did  blind  men  with/iz'j  beams. 

From  a  false  theory  as  to  tlie  origin  of  the 
genitive  inflection,  viz.  that  it  was  originally 
his,  his  for  a  considerable  period  (especially 
from  the  16th  century  till  the  early  part  of 
the  18th)  was  commonly  used  as  a  sign  of  the 
possessive  ;  as,  the  man  his  ground,  for  the 
man's  ground. 

Mars  ftis  true  moving,  even  as  in  the  heavens 
So  in  the  earth,  to  this  day  is  not  known.  Skai. 

Hisingerite  (his'in-jer-it),  ?i.  [In  honour 
of  W.  Uisimjer,  a  Swedish  mineralogist  and 
chemist.]  A  hydrous  silicate  of  iron  found 
in  the  cavities  of  calcareous  spar  in  Suder- 
manland  and  various  Scandinavian  locali- 
ties. 

Hisn  (hizn).    Tor  His.  [Vulgar.] 
Hispanicism  (his-pan'i-sizm),  n.  [L.  Hispa- 

nia,  Spain.]    A  Spanish  phrase  or  idiom. 

'  There  are  likewise  numerous  hispanicisms. ' 

Keiijhtley. 

Hispid  (his'pid),  a.  [L.  hispidus,  rough, 
hairy.]  Rough;  shaggy;  bristly:  in  hot.  hav- 
ing strong  hairs  or  bristles;  beset  with  stiff 
bristles. 

Hispidse  (his'pi-de),  n.  A  family  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  of  which  the  type  is  the 
genus  Hispa.  These  insects  are  popularly 
known  in  the  United  States  by  the  name  of 
little  leaf-beetles.  The  larva;  burrow  under 
the  skin  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  especially 
those  of  apple-trees.  One  small  species 
(Hispa  testacca)  is  found  in  this  country. 

Hispidity  (his-pid'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
lieiiig  hispid.    Dr.  H.  More. 

HispldulOUS  (his-pid'ii-lus),  a.  [Dim.  of 
hispid.]    In  hot.  having  short  stiff  hairs. 

Hiss  (his),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  hysian;  O.D.  hissen, 
D.  sissen;  Icel.  hussun,  hoson,  an  interjection 
of  dislike;  all  imitative  words.]  1.  To  make 
a  sound  like  that  of  the  letter  s  by  driving 
the  breath  between  the  tongue  and  tlie 
upper  teeth,  especially  in  contempt  or  dis- 
approbation. 

The  mercliants  among  the  people  shall  /i:ss  at  thee. 

Ezek.  xxvii.  36. 

2.  To  emit  a  similar  sound;  said  of  serpents, 
geese,  and  other  animals,  of  water  thrown 
on  hot  metal,  of  steam  rushing  through  a 
small  orifice,  &c. — 3.  To  whizz,  as  an  arrow 
or  other  tiling  in  rapid  flight. 

Shod  with  steel 
We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice.  IVordsiuortJt. 

Hiss  (his),  V.  t.  1.  To  condemn  by  hissing;  to 
express  disapproval  of  by  hissing;  as,  the 
spectators  hissed  him  off  the  stage. — 2.  To 
procure  hisses  or  disgrace. 

Tliat  of  an  hour's  age  doth  /tzss  the  speaker.  Shak. 

Hiss  (liis),  n.  1.  The  sound  made  by  propel- 
ling the  breath  between  the  tongue  and 
upper  teeth,  as  in  iironouncing  the  letter  s, 
especially  as  expressive  of  disapprobation. 

He  hears  the  serpent-critics'  rising  hiss.  Crabhe. 

2.  Any  similar  sound,  as  the  noise  made  by 


a  serpent,  by  an  angry  goose,  by  steam 
escaping  from  an  orifice,  by  water  falling 
on  hot  metal,  &c.  '  But  hiss  for  hiss  re- 
turned with  forked  tongue.'  Milton. 
Hissing  (his'ing),  n.  1.  A  hissing  sound;  an 
expression  of  scorn  or  contempt.— 2.  The 
occasion  of  contempt;  the  object  of  scorn 
and  derision. 

I  -will  make  this  city  desolate,  and  an  hissing. 

Jer.  xix.  8. 

Hissingly  (his'ing-li),  adv.  With  a  hissing 
sound. 

Hist  (hist),  exclam.  [Comp.  E.  hush,  lohist. 
Ban.  hys,  hush,  W.  hu-it,  a  low  buzzing 
sound.]  A  word  commanding  silence,  equi- 
valent to  hush,  be  silent. 

Hist,  hist,  says  another  that  stood  by,  away,  doc- 
tor; for  here's  a  whole  pack  of  dismals  coming. 

Hister  (his'ter),  n.  [Etruscan  primitive  form 
of  L.  histrio,  a  stage-player.]  A  genus  of 
coleopterous  insects  known  by  tlie  name  of 
mimic-beetles,  from  the  power  they  have  of 
contracting  their  limbs  and  counterfeiting 
death  when  alarmed.  They  are  found  very 
abundantly,  in  the  spring,  in  the  dung  of 
horses  and  cows. 

Histeridae  (his-ter'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
clavicorn  beetles,  in  which  tlie  body  is 
square  and  shining,  the  elytra  short,  the 
legs  toothed,  and  the  antenna:  short,  el- 
bowed, and  having  the  club  three-johited. 
The  genus  Hister  is  the  type. 

HiStie  (his'ti),  n.    Dry;  barren.  [Scotch.] 

Histiology  (his-ti-ol'o-ji),  n.  Same  as  His- 
tology. 

Histogenetic  (his'to-je-net"ik),  a.  [See  His- 
TOGENy.]  In  physiul.  of  or  pertaining  to 
Iiistogeny,  or  the  formation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  organic  textures;  giving  rise  to 
or  producing  tissues. 

In  the  lowest  animals,  the  substance  of  the  body 
is  not  differentiated  into  histo^e7tetic  elements — that 
is  to  say,  into  cells  or  nucleated  masses  of  proto- 
plasm, which  by  their  metamorphosis  give  rise  to 
tissues.  HicxUy. 

Histogeny  (his-to'je-ni),  n.  [Gr.  histos,  a 
web  or  tissue,  and  gennao,  to  engender  or 
produce.  ]  The  formation  and  development 
of  the  organic  tissues;  the  convei'se  of  his- 
tolysis, which  means  the  disintegration  of 
the  tissue-elements.    See  Histolysis. 

Histography  (his-tog'ra-fi),  n.  [(Jr.  histos, 
a  tissue,  and  grapho,  to  describe.]  A  de- 
scription of  the  organic  tissues. 

Histologic,  Histological  (his-to-loj'ik,  his- 

to-loj'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  histology. — 
2.  Composed  of  or  producing  tissue;  as,  a 
histological  cell. 

Histologically  (his-to-loj'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  histological  manner;  with  reference  to 
histological  facts. 

Histologist  (liis-tol'o-jist),?i.  One  versed  in 
histology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  organic  tis- 
sues. 

Histology  (liis-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  histos,  a  web 
or  tissue,  and  logos,  discourse.]  In  physiol. 
the  doctrine  of  the  tissues  which  enter  into 
the  formation  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  and 
its  various  organs.  This  branch  of  physio- 
logical inquiry  depends  greatly  on  micro- 
scopic investigations. 

Histolysis  (his-tol'i-sis),  n.  [Gr.  histos,  the 
organic  texture,  and  lysis,  solution.]  The 
decay  and  dissolution  of  the  organic  tissues 
and  of  the  blood.  It  includes  the  various 
forms  of  retrograde  metamorphosis  and  de- 
generation. Dunglisoi}. 

Histonomy  (his-ton'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  histos,  a 
tissue,  and  nomos,  a  law.]  The  history  of 
the  laws  which  preside  over  the  formation 
and  arrangement  of  the  organic  tissues. 

Historialt  (his-to'ri-al),  a.  Historical. 

Historian  (his-to'ri-an),  n.  [From  history; 
Fr.  historien.  ]  1.  A  writer  or  compiler  of  his- 
tory; one  who  collects  and  relates  facts  and 
events  in  wi'iting,  particularly  respecting 
nations. — 2.  A  person  well  versed  in  history. 
Great  captains  sliould  l>e  good  historians.  South. 

Historianism  (his-to'ri-an-izm),  ?i.  The 
quality  of  a  histoi'ian.  [Rare.] 
Historic,  Historical  (his-to'rik,  his-to'rik- 

al),  a.  [L.  iiixtoricus,  Fr.  liistoriqve.]  Per- 
taining to  or  connected  with  history;  con- 
taining or  contained  in,  deduced  from, 
suitable  to,  representing,  &c.,  history;  as,  a 
historical  poem;  the  historic  page;  historic 
brass;  historical  evidence;  a  historical  chart. 

With  equal  justice  and  historic  C3.T&, 

Their  laws,  their  toils,  their  arms  with  his  compare. 

Prior. 

— Historical  painting,  that  branch  of  paint- 
ing which  represents  historical  events  with 
due  regard  to  time,  place,  and  accessories, 
and  also  with  the  due  amount  of  imagina- 


tion and  proper  artistic  treatment.  —  The 
historic  sense,  the  capacity  of  readily  and 
thoroughly  grasping  and  understanding  his- 
torical facts  in  all  their  bearings,  and  of 
vividly  picturing  them  in  the  mind  with  all 
their  concomitant  circumstances. 
Historically  (his-to'rik-al-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  liistoi-y;  according  to  history;  by 
way  of  narration. 

The  gospels  .  .  .  do  all /ifj-i't^r/rfr/Zj' declare  some- 
thing wliich  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  eitlier 
spoke,  did,  or  suffered.  Hooker. 

Historicity  (his-to-ris'i-ti),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  historical.    Eclec.  liev.  [Rare.] 

Historicize  (his-toi-'i-siz),  v.t.  To  record  or 
narrate,  as  historical  events;  to  write,  as 
history.    [Rare.  ] 

Historied  (liis'to-rid),  a.  Recorded  in  his- 
tory. [Rare.] 

Historiert  (his-to'ri-er),  n.   A  historian. 

Historiette  (his-to'ri-et"),  n.  [Fr  ]  A  short 
history  or  story;  a  tale;  a  novel. 

Historify  (his-to'ri-fi),  !).f.  To  relate;  tore- 
cord  in  history. 

I  am  dil^ident  of  lending  a  perfect  assent  to  that 
church  w  hicli  you  liave  so  wortliily  historijied.  Lamb. 

Historiographer (his't6-ri-og-"ra-fer),?!,.  [Gr. 
historia,  liistory,  and  graphO,  to  write.]  A 
historian;  a  writer  of  history;  particularly, 
a  professed  historian.  It  is  common  in 
European  courts  to  confer  the  place  of 
public  historiographer  on  some  learned  his- 
torian as  a  mark  of  honour  or  favour. 

Historiographic,  Historiographical  (his- 
t6'ri-6-graf"ik,  his-t6'ri-6-graf"ik-al),  a.  Re- 
lating to  historiography. 

Historiography  (his-t6'ri-og"ra-fl),  n.  The 
:ii  t  or  employment  of  an  historian. 

Historiology  t  (his-t6'ri-ol"o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  his- 
toria, history,  and  logos,  discourse.]  A  dis- 
course on  history  or  the  knowledge  of  his- 
tory. 

History  (his'to-ri),  n.  [L.  historia,  a  history, 
from  Gr.  historia,  a  learning  by  inquiry,  a 
setting  forth  of  one's  knowledge,  from  Gr. 
histor,  knowing,  learned,  same  root  as  E. 
wis,  wit,  to  know.]  1.  That  branch  of  know- 
ledge which  deals  with  events  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  world's  existence ;  the 
study  or  investigation  of  the  past;  as,  he  is 
fond  of  history. 

I  have  read  somewhere  or  other,  in  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus.  I  think,  that  history  is  pliilosophy 
teaching  by  example.  Boiingbroke. 

2.  A  narrative  of  events  and  circumstances 
relating  to  man  in  his  social  or  civic  condi- 
tion; a  narration  or  account  of  the  progress 
of  a  nation  or  an  institution,  with  inquiries 
into  and  reflections  on  causes  and  effects; 
an  account  of  an  event  or  series  of  events 
that  took  place  at  any  period  in  the  life  of 
a  nation ;  the  aggregate  of  the  events  or 
occurrences  that  have  marked  the  progress 
or  existence  of  a  state  or  institution;  as,  a 
history  of  England;  a  history  of  the  Crimean 
war;  a  history  of  painting;  some  countries 
have  had  a  remarkably  checkered  history. 
The  divisions  of  history  in  relation  to  periods 
of  time  have  been  reckoned  three: — {a)  An- 
cient history,  which  includes  the  Jewish 
history  and  that  of  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  reaches  down  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  A.D.  476;  (6)  medieval  his- 
tory, which  begins  with  476  and  conies  down 
to  the  discovery  of  America  in  1492  or  to  the 
Reformation;  (c)modern  history ,  from  either 
of  these  eras  to  our  own  times.  — Classical 
history,  properly  so  called,  is  the  history  of 
the  national  aftairs  and  conquests  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.— P/'o/o»c  history.  See 
under  Pkofane.— SocrctZ  history.  See  under 
Sacred. — 3.  Narration  ;  verbal  relation  of 
facts  or  events;  narrative;  as,  he  gave  us  a 
history  of  his  adventures.— 4.  An  account 
of  things  that  exist ;  a  description ;  as, 
natural  /iisiory,  which  comprehends  a  de- 
scription of  the  works  of  nature,  particu- 
larly of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals ;  a 
history  of  animals,  or  zoology;  a  history  of 
plants,  or  botany. — 5.  An  account  of  the 
life  and  actions  of  an  individual  person;  as, 
we  have  a  concise  histoi  y  of  the  prisoner  in 
the  testimony  offered  to  the  court.— Z//»<o)'i/, 
Chronicle,  Annals.  A  history  is  a  methodi- 
cal record  of  the  important  events  which 
concern  a  community  of  men,  usually  so 
arranged  as  to  show  the  connection  of 
causes  and  effects;  a  chronicle  is  less  elabo- 
rate, artistic,  and  philosophical  than  a  his- 
tory, and  conforms  to  the  order  of  time  as 
its  distinctive  feature,  being  not  very  differ- 
ent from  annals,  which  form  a  chronicle 
divided  out  into  distinct  years.  See  Chron- 
icle. 
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History  (his'to-ri),  v.  t.  To  record;  to  relate. 

[Rare.] 

That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss.  Shak. 

History -painting  (his'to-ri-pant-ing),  n. 

The  art  of  representing  historical  subjects 

in  a  picture.    See  under  HISTORIC. 
History-piece  (Iiis'to-ri-pes),  n.  A  pictorial 

representation  of  any  remarkable  historical 

event. 

Histrion  t  (liis'tri-on),  n.  [L.  h  istrio,  histi-io- 
lu's:  a  buffoon,  a  stage-player.]  A  stage- 
phiyer. 

Histrionic,  Histrionical  (his-tri-on'ik,  his- 
ti'i-on'ik-al),  a.  [L.  /i  istrionicxis,  from  h  istrio, 
a  Ituffoon,  an  actor,  or  stage-player.]  Per- 
taining to  an  actor  or  stage-player;  belong- 
ing to  stage-playing ;  befitting  a  theatre ; 
theatrical;  stagey;  unreal;  feigned  for  pur- 
poses of  effect.  'False  and  histrionic  feel- 
ing.'  De  Quincey. 

Such  naked  and  forlorn  Quakers  act  a  part  much 
ninre  cunning,  false,  and  ^er.  Tayior. 

Histrionic  (his-tri-on'ik),  n.    A  dramatic 

performer;  a  stage-player.  [Rare.] 
Histrionically  (his-tri-on'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 

a  histrionic  manner;  theatrically. 
Histrionics  (his-tri-on'iks),  n.    The  art  of 

theatrical  representation. 
Histrionism  (his'tri-on-izm),  n.   The  acts 

or  practice  of  stage-players;  stage-playing; 

feigned  representation. 

Wlien  personations  shall  cease,  and  histrioitzsin 
of  happiness  be  over;  when  reality  shall  rule. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Histrionizet  (his'tri-on-iz),  v.t.  To  repre- 
sent on  the  stage;  to  act. 

Hit  (hit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  Mt;  ppr.  hitting. 
[Icel.  hilta,  Dan.  hitte,  to  hit,  to  meet  with; 
Sw.  hitta,  to  strike,  to  touch.]  1.  To  strike 
or  touch  with  some  degree  of  force;  espe- 
cially, to  strike  or  touch  an  object  aimed 
at,  as  a  mark;  not  to  miss;  to  give  a  blow 
to,  literally  or  figuratively. 

The  archers  hit  him.  i  Sam.  xxxi.  3. 

2.  To  reach  or  attain  to  an  object  desired; 
to  effect  successfully;  to  light  upon;  to  re- 
produce successfully ;  to  get  hold  of  or 
come  at.  '  A  bungler  ...  in  hitting  fea- 
tures.' Atterbury. 

Birds  learning  tunes,  and  their  endeavours  to  hit 
the  notes  right.  Locke. 

There  you  hit  him  .  .  .  that  argument  never  fails 
with  him.  Dryden. 

3.  To  suit  with;  to  be  confomahie  to;  to  fit; 
to  agree  with;  as,  this  hits  my  fancy.— 4.  In 
backgammon,  to  take  up  a  man  of  your  op- 
ponent's lying  single  or  uncovered,  by  mov- 
ing a  man  of  your  own  to  its  point.— yo  hit 
off,  (a)  to  strike  out;  to  determine  luckily. 
[Rare.] 

What  prince  soever  can  hit  off  this  great  secret 
need  know  no  more.  Temple. 

(6)  To  represent  or  describe  by  characteristic 
strokes  or  hits;  as,  he  hit  off  his  manner  to 
perfection.  — To  hit  out,  t  to  perform  by  good 
luck. 

Hit  (hit),  v.i.  1.  To  strike;  to  meet  or  come 
in  contact ;  to  clash :  followed  by  against 
or  on. 

If  bodies  be  extension  alone,  how  can  they  move 
and  hit  one  tigaiitst  another?  Locke. 

Corpuscles  meeting  with  or /r2Vrt'«^£)«those  bodies, 
become  conjoined  with  them.  Woodward. 

2.  To  meet  with  or  fall  on  something  by 
good  luck;  to  succeed  by  accident;  not  to 
miss. 

Oft  expectation  fails,  .  .  .  and  oft  it  Jiits 

Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  fits.  Shak. 

3.  To  strike  or  reach  the  intended  point;  to 
succeed. 

And  millions  miss  for  one  that  hits.  Siuift. 

4.  To  agree;  to  suit;  to  fit.  'The  number 
so  exactly  hits.'  Waterland.—5.  To  act  in 
harmony;  to  be  of  one  mind. 

Pray  you  let  us  hit  together.  Shak. 

— To  hit  on  or  upon,  to  light  on;  to  come 
to  or  fall  on  by  chance;  to  meet  or  find,  as 
by  accident. 

None  of  them  hit  upon  the  art.  Addison. 

— To  hit  out,  to  strike  out  with  the  fists;  to 
deal  blows  straight  from  the  shoulder. 
Hit  (liit),  n.    1.  A  striking  against ;  the  col- 
lision of  one  body  against  another;  the 
stroke  or  blow  that  touches  anything. 

So  he  the  famed  Cilician  fencer  prais'd, 
And  at  each  hit  with  wonder  seems  amazed. 

Dryde)!. 

2.  A  chance ;  a  casual  event ;  especially  a 
lucky  chance  or  fortunate  event;  a  success- 
ful attempt. 

What  late  he  called  a  blessing,  now  was  wit, 
And  God's  good  providence  a  lucky  hit.  Pope. 


3.  A  striking  expression  or  turn  of  thought, 
which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  applicable,  or 
to  hit  the  point;  as,  he  made  some  happy 
hits  in  his  reply.  '  Fine  passages  or  felici- 
tous hits  in  speaking.'  Brougham. — 4.  In 
backgammon,  a  move  made  by  a  player 
whicli  puts  one  of  liis  opponent's  men  for  a 
time  out  of  play  and  makes  him  move  from 
the  original  starting-place. 
Hitch  (hich),  v.i.  [More  than  one  word 
probably  appear  under  this  form ;  comp. 
Prov.  E.  hick,  to  hop  or  spring;  G.  dial. 
hiksen,  for  hinken,  to  limp;  Sc.  hatch,  to 
move  by  jerks,  to  hobble,  which  seems  to  be 
the  Fr.  hocher  (from  the  German),  to  shake; 
Prov.  E.  huck,  to  shrug;  hook  also  suits 
meaning  2  very  well.]  ].  To  move  by  jerks 
or  with  stops;  to  hobble;  to  fidget;  to  shift 
one's  position;  as,  to  hitch  along. 

Weary  of  long  standing,  to  ease  themselves  a  little 
by  hitching  into  another  place.  f  idler. 

2.  To  become  entangled ;  to  be  caught  or 
hooked;  to  be  linked  or  yoked.  'Atoms 
which  at  length  hitched  together.'  South. 

Whoe'er  offends  at  some  unlucky  time 

Slides  in  a  verse,  or  hitches  in  a  rhyme.  Pope. 

3.  To  get  on  pleasantly  with  another;  to  work 
smoothly  together. — 4.  To  hit  the  legs  to- 
gether in  going,  as  horses. 

Hitch  (hich),  v.t.  1.  To  fasten  or  unite;  to 
yoke;  to  make  fast;  to  hook;  to  catch  by  a 
hook;  as,  to  hitch  a  bridle;  to  hitch  a  rope, 
&c. 

And  then  to  hitch  Latimer  and  Servetus  together. 

Colerid^^e. 

Sometimes  the  crab  hitches  one  of  its  claws  into 
some  crack  or  fissure.  Owen. 

2.  To  raise  or  pull  up ;  to  raise  by  jerks. 

Here  Short  hitched  the  waistband  of  his  second 
pair  of  trousers.  Marryat. 

Hitch  (hich),  n.  1.  A  catch;  an  impediment; 
a  break-down;  a  failure;  a  stoppage;  an  ob- 
stacle, especially  of  a  casual  and  temporary 
nature;  as,  there  is  some  hitch  in  the  pro- 
ceedings; a  hitch  in  one's  gait.  'Chirped 
out  a  devil-may-care  song  without  a  hitch 
in  his  memory.'  Dickens. — 2.  The  act  of 
catching,  as  on  a  hook,  etc. —3.  Naut.  a  knot 
or  noose  in  a  rope  for  fastening  it  to  another 
rope,  a  hook,  a  ring  or  other  object;  as,  a 


Hitch  Knots. 

I,  2,  Half  hitches.    3,  Clove  hitch.    4,  Timber  hitch. 
5,  Blackwall  hitch. 

clove  hitcli;  a  timber  hitch;  a  rolling  hitch, 
&c.—i.  In  mining,  a  small  dislocation  of  a 
bed  or  vein.— 5.  A  heave  or  pull  up;  as,  the 
sailor  gave  his  trousers  a  liitch. — 6.  Tempo- 
rary assistance;  help  through  a  difflculty. 
[Colloq.] 

Hitchel.t  I'.t.    To  hatchel.    See  Hatchel. 
Hitching  (hich'ing),  n.    A  fastening  in  a 
harness. 

Hithe  (hilH),  n.  [A.  Sax.  h)jth,  a  port,  a 
haven.]  A  port  or  small  haven;  as  iuQueen- 
hithe  and  'La.mbhithc,  now  Lambeth. 

Hither  (hilH'er),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  hider,  hither, 
Goth,  hidre,  Icel.  hethra,  hither.  The  sufBx 
ther  is  a  kind  of  comparative,  as  in  whither.] 
1.  To  this  place:  used  with  verbs  signify- 
ing motion;  as,  to  come  hither ;  to  proceed 
hither;  to  hvmg  liither. — Hither  and  tliither. 
to  this  place  and  that.— 2.  To  this  point;  to 
this  argument  or  topic;  to  this  end.  [Rare.] 

Hither  we  refer  whatever  belongs  to  the  highest 
perfection  of  man.  Hooker. 

Hither  (hiTH'er),  a.  On  the  side  or  in  the 
direction  toward  the  person  speaking ; 
nearer:  correlative  of  farther;  as,  on  the 
hither  side  of  a  hill;  the  hither  end  of  the 
building. 

Thou'lt  whisper  it  in  Ethwald's  hither  ear. 

y.  Baillie. 

Hithermost  (hilH'er-most),  a.  Nearest  on 
this  side. 

Hitherto  (hilH'er-to),  adv.  [Hither  and  to.] 
1.  To  this  place;  to  a  prescribed  limit. 


Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further. 

Job  xxxviii.  n. 

2.  To  this  time ;  as  yet ;  until  now ;  iu  all 
previous  time. 

The  Lord  hath  blessed  me  hitherto.    Josh.  xvii.  14, 

Hitherward,  Hitherwards  Oii'fH'er-werd, 

hiTH'er-wcrilz ),  adv.  [Hither  and  ward.  ] 
This  way;  toward  this  ijlace. 

A  luiissant  and  mighty  power  .  .  . 
Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array.  Shak. 

Hitter  (hit'er),  n.  One  who  hits ;  one  who 
deals  blows;  one  who  smartly  handles  an 
opponent  in  anyway;  as,  he  is  a  hard  hitter. 

Hive  (hiv),  n.  [A.  Sax.  htw,  a  house;  allied 
to  home;  Goth,  heiva,  O.H.G.  hiwa,3,  family.] 
1.  A  box,  chest,  or  kind  of  basket  for  the 
reception  and  habitation  of  a  swarm  of 


Neighbour's  Improved  Bee-hive. 
B  B,  Super-hives. 

honey-bees.  The  cut  represents  an  im- 
proved form  of  hive,  consisting  of  a  large 
breeding  chamber  below,  and  two  sliding 
removable  boxes,  called  super-hives,  above 
for  the  abstraction  of  honey  without  dis- 
turbing the  contents  of  the  main  chamber. 

2.  A  swarm  of  bees,  or  the  bees  inhabiting 
a  hive. — 3.  A  place  swarming  with  busy 
occupants ;  a  company ;  a  crowd. 

What  modern  masons  call  a  lodge,  was  by  antiquity 
called  a  hive  of  free-masons;  and  therefore,  when  a 
dissension  happens,  the  going  oil"  is  to  this  day  called 
swarming.  Swift. 

Hive  (hiv),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hived;  ppr.  hiv- 
ing. 1.  To  collect  into  a  hive;  to  cause  to 
enter  a  hive;  as,  to  hive  bees.— 2.  To  con- 
tain; to  receive,  as  in  a  habitation  or  place 
of  deposit. 

Where  all  delicious  sweets  are  hived.  Cleavelaiid. 

3.  To  lay  up  in  store  for  future  use  or  en- 
joyment. '  Hiving  wisdom  with  each  stu- 
dious year.'  Byron. 

Hive  (hiv),  v.i.  To  take  shelter  or  lodgings 
together;  to  reside  in  a  collective  body. 

At  this  season  we  get  into  warmer  houses,  and 
hive  together  in  cities.  Pope. 

Hive-bee  (hivTie),  n.  A  bee  which  is  housed 

ill  a  hive;  a  domestic  bee. 
Hiver  (liiv'er),  n.  One  that  collects  bees  into 

a  hive. 

Hives  (hivz),  n.  1.  A  disease,  the  croup  or 
cynanche  trachealis.  —  2.  An  eruptive  dis- 
ease, a  variety  of  the  chicken-pox  or  nettle- 
rash;  but  the  name,  as  a  popular  one,  seems 
to  be  I'ather  loosely  applied,  though  always 
denoting  a  disease  characterized  by  a  gene- 
ral eruption  of  vesicles  scattered  over  the 
Ijoily,  and  containing  a  fluid. 

Hizz  t  (hiz),  V.  i.  To  hiss.  [This  is  the  spell- 
ing in  tlie  folio  edition  of  Shakspere,  King 
Lear,  iii.  6.] 

To  have  a  thousand  with  red  burning  spits 
Come  hizziiig  in  upon  them.  Shak. 

Hizzingt  (hiz'ing),?!..  A  hissing  or  hiss.  May. 
Hizzy,  Hizzie  (liiz'i),  »i.  A  hussy.  [Scotch.] 
"Hnikarr,  Nikkarr  (nik'ar),  ?i.  [Icel.]  An 
old  Icelandic  name  of  Odin. 

We  may  remark  that  the  monks  having  trans- 
formed Odin  into  the  devil,  our  designation  of  his 
Satanic  majesty  as  Old  Nick  appears  to  be  a  mere 
corruption  of  these  appellations  [Hnikarr,  Nik- 
karr)  of  the  Teutonic  divinity.        Northern  Myth. 

Ho,  Hoa  (ho,  ho'a),  exclam.  [Another  form 
of  lohoa:  Fr.  ho  has  the  same  meaning.]  A 
word  used  by  teamsters  to  stop  their  teams; 
hence,  as  a  noun,  stop;  moderation;  bounds. 

There  is  no  ho.yi\\h  them.  Dckker. 
AVritten  also  Whoa. 

Ho,  Hoa  (ho,  ho'a),  exclam..  A  cry  or  call  to 
arrest  attention. 

Hot  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters. 

Isa.  Iv.  I. 

//(7a,  who's  within?  Shak. 


ch,  cAain;     Ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  £ro;     3,  job; 
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Ho  Oiol,  v.i.   To  call  out:  an  old  sea  terra, 

Se./ IIov. 

Hoactzln  (ho-akt'zin),  n.    Same  as  Hoazin. 
Hoamingt  (hom'ing),  a.    [From  G.  schaum,  I 
foam,  tlirougli  the*  Walloon.  Wedgwood.] 
Swelling;  surging. 

What  a  sea  comes  in ! 
It  is  a  hoanting  sea.  We  shall  have  foul  weather. 

Dryden. 

Hoar  (hor),  a.  [A.  Sax.  h&r,  hoary,  gray- 
haired  ;  aUied  to  loel.  hcura,  gray  hair, 
hoariness;  also  Sc.  liaar,  a  whitish  mist.] 

1.  White;  as,  /lorec-frost ;  hoar  cliffs.— 

2.  Gray  or  grayish-white;  white  with  age; 
hoary ;  as,  a  matron  grave  and  hoar. 

The  mariner  whose  eye  is  bright. 

Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar.  Coleridge. 

3.  t  Mouldy;  musty. 

A  hare,  sir,  in  a  lenten  pie,  that  is  something  stale 
and  Itoar  ere  it  be  spent.  Shak. 

Hoar  (hor),  n.    Hoariness;  antiquity. 

His  grants  are  engrafted  on  the  public  law  of 
Europe,  covered  with  the  awful  hoaroi  innumerable 
ages.  Burke. 

Hoar  (hor),  v.i.  To  become  mouldy  or 
musty.  [Rare.] 

When  it  hoars  ere  it  be  spent.  Shak. 

Hoart  (hor),  v.  t.    To  make  white  or  hoary. 

Hoar  the  fiamen 
Ttiat  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh, 
And  not  believes  himself.  Shak. 

Hoard  (hord),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hard,  heard,  O.Sax. 
and  G.hort,  Icel.  hodd,  hoard,  store,  treasure; 
Goth,  huzd,  a  treasure.]  A  store,  stock,  or 
large  quantity  of  anytiiing  accumulated  or 
laid  up;  a  hidden  stock;  a  treasure;  as,  a 
hoard  of  provisions  for  winter;  a  hoard  of 
money. 

With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching  down  a 
daughter's  heart.  Tennyson. 

Hoard  (hord),  n.   See  Hoarding. 

Hoard  (hord),  v.t.  To  collect  and  lay  up;  to 
amass  and  deposit  in  secret;  to  store  se- 
cretly; as,  to  hoard  grain  or  provisions;  to 
hoard  silver  and  gold.  It  is  often  followed 
by  "/);  as,  to  hoard  up  provisions. 

Hoard  (hord),  v.i.  To  collect  and  form  a 
lioiu  d;  to  lay  up  store. 

Xur  cared  to  hoard  for  those  whom  he  did  breed. 

Spenser. 

Hoarder  (hord'er),  n.  One  who  hoards;  one 
who  lays  up  a  store  of  something;  one  who 
accumulates  and  keeps  in  secret.  '  Hoard- 
ers of  money.'  Locke. 

Hoarding  (liord'ing),  p.  and  a.  Laying  up  in  | 
store ;  specifically,  in  zool.  collecting  and  i 
laying  up  provisions  for  winter;  as,  the  I 
squirrel  is  a  hoarding  animal.  i 

Hoarding  (hord'ing),  Ji.  [0.  Fr.  horde,  a 
kind  of  barrier.  See  HURDLE  ]  The  name 
given  to  the  timber  inclosure  round  a 
building  when  the  latter  is  in  the  course  of 
erection  or  undergoing  alteration  or  repair. 

Hoaredt  (lior'ed),  a.    Mouldy;  musty. 

Hoar-frost  (Iior'frost),  n.  The  white  par- 
ticles of  frozen  dew. 

Hoarhound  (hor'hound),  n.    See  Hohe- 

HOUND, 

Hoariness  (hoi-'i-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  hoary,  whitish,  or  gray;  as,  the  hoari- 
ness of  the  hair  or  liead  of  old  men. — 

2.  t  Mouldiness.  Barret. 

Hoarse  (hors),  a.  [A.  Sax.  hds,  hoarse, 
liusky;  comp.  Icel.  hdss,  Dan.  hces,  G.  heiser, 
O.  D.  haersch,  hoarse.]  1.  Having  a  harsh, 
rough,  grating  voice,  as  when  affected  with 
a  cold.— 2.  Giving  out  a  harsh  rough  cry  or 
sound;  rough;  grating;  discordant;  as,  the 
hoarse  raven;  a  hoarse  voice.  'The  hoarse 
resounding  shore. '  Dryden. 

Hoarsely  (hors'li),  adv.  In  a  hoarse  man- 
ner; with  a  rough,  harsh,  grating  voice  or 
sound. 

The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  lioarsely  bay'd. 

Drydeti. 

Hoarseness  (liors'nes),  n.  Tlie  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  hoarse;  liarshness  or  roughness 
of  voice  or  sound;  unnatural  roughness  of 
voice. 

Hoarse-sounding  (hors'sound-ing),  a.  Mak- 
ing a  harsh  sound. 

Hoarstone  (hor'ston),  «.  [Probably  A.  Sax. 
hmre,  liere,  an  army,  and  E.  stone.  Others  re- 
fer the  first  syllable  to  Armor,  harz,  a  bound 
or  limit.]  A  landmark;  a  stone  designat- 
ing the  bounds  of  an  estate. 

Hoary  (hoi-'i),  a.  [See  HoAR.]  1.  White  or 
wliitisli;  as,  'the /loariy  willows. '  Addison. 
•1.  \Vhite  or  gray  with' age;  as,  hoari/  hairs; 
a  hoary  head ;  hence,  fig.  remote  in  time 
past;  as,  hoary  antiquity. 

Reverence  the  hoary  head.  Dwight. 

3.  Mouldy;  mossy,  or  covered  with  a  white 
pubescence.  '  Coarse.Aoarj/,  moulded  bread. ' 


Knolles.  —  4.  In  bot.  covered  with  short, 

dense,  grayish-white  hairs;  canescent. 
Hoary-headed  (hoi-'i-hed-ed),  a.   Having  a 

hoary  or  white  head;  gray-headed;  as, 

'hoary-headed  e\<\.'  Keats. 
Hoast,  Hoaste  (host),  n.    [A.  Sax.  hw6sta, 

Icel.  hosti,  Dan.  hoste,  a  cough.  Imitative.] 

A  cough.  [Scotch.] 

Hoast  (host),  i).  and  1  To  cough.  [Scotch.] 
Hoax  (lioks),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hues,  hux,  hose, 
irony,  sarcasm,  taunt;  comp.  W.  hoced, 
cheat,  juggle,  trick.]  Something  done  for 
deception  or  mockery;  a  trick  played  off  in 
sport;  a  practical  joke. 

He  .  .  .  would  have  been  scared  by  so  silly  a  hoa.\. 

Macalilay. 

Hoax  (hoks),  v.t.  To  deceive;  to  play  a 
trick  upon  for  sport  or  without  malice. 

M.  was  hoaxing  you  surely  about  my  engraving; 
'tis  a  little  sixpenny  thing,  too  like  by  half.   ^  Lamlt. 

Hoaxer  (hoks'er),  n.    One  that  hoaxes. 

Hoay  (hoi),  interj.  A  sea  term  added  to  an 
exclamation  in  order  to  attract  the  attention 
of  tliose  at  some  distance ;  as,  '  Main-top, 
hoay.' 

Hoazin,  Hoatzin  (ho'a-zin,  ho'at-iin),  n. 
[The  native  name:  said  to  be  from  the  cry 
of  the  bird.  ]  A  singular  gregarious  South 
American  bird,  sometimes  called  the  Crested 
Touraco,  of  the  genus  Opisthocomus  (0. 
ei'istatus),  referred  by  some  naturalists  to 
the  family  Cracidaj  (curassows  and  guans) 
and  the  orderGallinacefe,  by  others  regarded 
as  of  the  order  Insessores,  and  allied  to  the 
plantain -eaters.  The  plumage  is  brown 
streaked  with  white,  and  the  head  has  a 
movable  crest  like  that  of  the  cockatoo.  It 
is  of  the  size  of  the  peacock,  and  has  an 
enormous  crop  with  a  very  small  gizzard. 

Hob  (hob),  n.  [A  contr.  and  corruption  of 
Bobin,  Kobert.  Comp.  Hodge,  from  Roger. 
In  the  sense  of  elf  it  is  a  contr.  for  Robin 
Goodfellow,  a  celebrated  domestic  spirit.] 

1.  An  awkward,  clumsy,  clownish  fellow. 

Many  of  the  country  hods,  who  had  got  an  estate 
liable  to  a  fine,  took  it  at  first  as  a  jest. 

Select  Lines  of  Eng.  Worthies. 

2.  A  sprite;  an  elf. 

From  elves,  hobs  and  fairies 

Defend  us,  good  heaven  !         Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Hob  (hob),  n.  [Perhaps  connected  with  heap, 
hip.  Comp.  Dan.  hob,  a  heap;  W.  hob,  what 
rises  or  swells  out.  Hump  may  be  a  nasal- 
ized form;  hobnail  is  a  compound.]  1.  The 
part  of  a  grate  on  which  things  are  placed 
in  order  to  be  kept  warm.  —2.  The  nave  of 
a  wheel.    See  Hub. 

Hob-a-nob,  Hob-and-nob  (hob'a-nob,  hob'- 
and-nob),  v.i.    To  hobnob  (which  see). 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat. 
Has  hob-a-nobbed  with  Pharaoh,  glass  to  glass  ! 

Horace  Stnit/t. 

Slip-shod  waiter,  l.tnk  and  sour. 

At  the  Dragon  on  the  heath! 
Let  us  have  a  quiet  hour, 

Let  us  hob-and.nob  with  Death.  Temiyson. 

Hobbadehoy  (hob'ba-de-hoi),  n.  Same  as 
Hobbledehoy. 

James,  then  a  Jiobbadehoy,  was  now  become  a 
young  man.  Thackeray. 

Hobbedyhoy  (holi'be-de-hoi),  n.  Same  as 
HobhUdehny. 

Hobbism  (iiob'izm),  n.  The  principles  of 
Thomas  Hobbes,  an  English  philosopher  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  considered 
religion  to  be  a  mere  engine  of  state,  and 
man  by  nature  altogether  a  ferocious  and 
selfish  being,  requiring  the  strong  hand  of 
despotism  to  keep  him  in  check, 

Hobbist  (hob'ist),  n.  A  follower  of  Hobbes, 

Hobble  (hob'l),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  hobbled;  ppr. 
hobbling.  [A  freq.  from  or  connected  witli 
hop.  Comp.  D.  hobbelen,  to  hobble,  to  stam- 
mer; W.  hobelu,  to  hop,  to  hobble.]  1.  To 
walk  lamely,  bearing  chiefly  on  one  leg;  to 
limp;  to  walk  with  a  hitch  or  hop,  or  with 
crutches;  to  walk  awkwardly. 

The  friar  was  hobbling  the  same  way  too.  Dryden. 

2.  To  move  irregularly;  to  wriggle. 

If  it  (a  hoop)  hobble  in  its  motion  on  level  ground, 
it  cannot  be  a  perfect  circle.  Cogan. 

3.  Fig.  to  move  roughly  or  irregularly,  as 

verse. 

while  you  Pindaric  truths  rehearse. 
She  hobbles  in  alternate  verse.  Prior. 

Hobble  (hob'l),  v.t.  1.  To  tie  the  legs  to- 
gether so  as  to  impede  or  prevent  free  mo- 
tion; to  clog;  to  hopple. 

I  am  ready  to  go  down  to  the  place  where  your 
uncle  .  .  .  has  hobbled  his  teams.  Cooper. 

2.t  To  perplex;  to  embarrass. 
Hobble  (hol)'l),  n.    1.  An  unequal  halting 
gait;  an  encumbered  awkward  step. 

He  has  a  hobble  in  his  gait.  S-wift. 


2.  Difficulty;  perplexity;  scrape. 

Nay,  Captain  Cleveland,  will  you  get  us  out  of  this 
hobble  I  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

3.  Anything  used  to  hamper  the  feet  of  an 
animal;  a  clog;  a  fetter. 

Hobble  (hub'l), !).  i.  or  ^.  To  dance.  [Scotch.] 
Hobble-bush  (hob'l-bush),  n.  A  low  bush 
( Vibin  iuiin  lantanoides)  found  in  the  north- 
ern United  States.  It  has  long  straggling 
brandies  and  handsome  flowers. 
Hobbledehoy,  Hobbletehoy  Oiob'1-de-hoi, 
hob'l-te-hoi),  (i,  [Written  variously  and  of 
uncertain  origin.  Hob,  an  awkward  fellow, 
and  hoiden,  may  be  elements,]  A  stripling; 
a  raw  gawky  youth  approaching  manhood. 

There  was  a  terrific  ronring  on  the  grass  in  front 
of  the  house,  occasioned  by  all  the  men,  boys,  and 
hobbledehoys  attached  to  the  farm,  Dickens. 

Aimtie  would  fain  become  a  mother,  and  in  order 
thereunto  a  wife,  and  waylays  a  hobbletehoy. 
I  Pro/,  inison. 

Hobbler  (hob'l-er),  n.    One  that  hobbles. 

Hobbler,  Hobler  (hob'l-er),  n.  [From  hobby.  ] 
1.  One  who  by  his  tenure  was  to  maintain 
a  holjby  for  military  service.— 2.  One  who 
served  as  a  soldier  on  a  hobby  with  light 
ami  our. 

No  man  shall  be  constrained  to  find  men-at-arms, 
hoblers,  nor  archers,  others  than  those  who  hold  by 
such  service.  Hallant. 

HobbleshO'W  (hob'bl-sho),  ri.    A  hubbub;  a 

tumult;  an  uproar.  [Scotch.] 
Hobblingly  (hob'l-ing-li),  adv.   In  a  hob- 

Idiiig  manner;  with  a  limping  interrupted 

step. 

Hobbly  (Irob'l-i),  a.  Full  of  holes;  rough; 
uneven,  as  a  road. 

Hobby  (hob'bi),  n.  [Comp.  Fr.  hoberau,  dim. 
of  O.Fr.  hobe,  a  little  bird  of  prey.  Whether 
the  word  is  of  French  or  English  origin  is 
uncertain.]  A  small  but  strong  -  winged 
British  falcon  (Falco  or  Hypotriorchis  sub- 
buteo)  which  preys  on  the  small  birds  and 
larger  insects,  such  as  the  chaffers  and 
grasshoppers.  It  was  sometimes  trained  to 
chase  larks,  pigeons,  and  even  partridges. 
The  nest  is  made  in  trees,  and  the  eggs  are 
two  to  five  in  number. 

Hobby  (hob'bi),  n.  [Comp.  Dan.  hoppe,  a 
mare;  Prov.  Sw.  and  Fris.  hoppa.]  1.  A 
strong  active  horse  of  a  middle  size,  said  to 
have  been  originally  from  Ireland;  a  nag;  a 
pacing  horse;  a  garran.— 2.  A  stick  or  figure 
of  a  horse  on  which  boys  ride.— 3.  Any  fa- 
vourite object,  plan,  or  pursuit;  that  which 
a  person  persistently  pursues  with  zeal  or 
delight. 

John  was  not  without  his  hobby.  The  fiddle  re- 
lieved  his  vacant  hours.  Lamb. 

4.  A  stupid  fellow. 

I  Hobby-horse  (liob'bi-hors),  n.  [Hobby  and 
horse.]   1.  A  hobby;  a  wooden  horse  on 

i  which  boys  ride.— 2.  One  of  the  principal 
performers  in  a  morris  dance  having  the 

I   figure  of  a  horse  supported  round  his  waist 

I   and  his  feet  concealed  by  a  long  foot-cloth. 

I  But  see,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot. 

Fool,  it  must  be  your  lot. 
To  supply  his  want  with  faces 
And  other  buffoon  graces.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  A  stupid  or  foolish  person.— 4. _ A  favour- 
ite plan  or  pursuit;  a  hobby. 
Hobbyhorsical  (hob-bi-hors'ik-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  a  hobby-horse;  eccen- 
tric. Sterne. 

Hobbyhorsically  (hob-bi-hors'ik-al-li),  adv. 
Oddly;  whimsically.  Sterne. 

Hobgoblin  (hob-gob'lin),  n.  [See  HOB  and 
GoBi.iN.l   A  kind  of  goblin  or  fairy. 

Hobiler(hob'il-er),  n."  Same  r&  Hobbler. 

Hobit  (liob'it),  n.  [G.  haubitze.  See  HOW- 
rrzEii.]  A  small  mortar  or  short  gun  for 
tlirowing  bombs.  See  HOWITZER,  the  com- 
mon orthography. 

Hoblike  (hob'lik).  a.    Clownish;  boorish. 

Hobnail  (hob'nal),  n.  [Hob,  a  projection, 
1  and  nail  (see  HOB);  or  perhaps  for /ioc//-?iai;.] 
i  1.  A  nail  with  a  thick  strong  head  used  for 
j  shoeing  horses,  or  for  the  soles  of  heavy 
!   boots.— 2.  A  clownish  person:  in  contempt. 

No  antic  hobyiail  at  a  morris  but  is  more  hand- 
somely facetious.  Milton. 

I  Hobnailed  (hob'nald),  a.  1.  Set  with  hob- 
nails; rough.— 2.  In i<at/ioZ.  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  liver. 
Hobnob  (hob'nob),  ado.  [A.  Sax.  habban,  to 
have,  and  nabban.  for  ne  habban,  not  to 
have.  ]  1.  Take  or  not  take;  a  familiar  invita- 
tion to  reciprocal  drinking.— 2.  At  random; 
come  what  will. 

Hobnob  is  his  word  ;  give't  or  take't.  Shak. 

'  Hobnob  (liob'nob),  D.i.  To  drink  familiarly; 
I   to  clink  glasses;  to  invite  to  reciprocal 
drinking. 


Fate.  far.  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;  y, 
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Hobomokko  ( hob-o-mok'ko ),  n.  Among 
American  Indians,  an  evil  spirit. 

Hoboy  (Iio'boi).    See  Hautboy. 

Hobson's  Cboice  (hob'snz  chois).  A  pro- 
verbial expression  denoting  a  choice  with- 
out an  alternative ;  the  thing  offered  or 
notliing.  It  is  said  to  have  liad  its  origin 
in  the  name  of  a  carrier  and  innl<eeper  at 
Cambridge,  wlio  let  horses  and  coaches,  and 
obliged  every  customer  to  take  in  his  turn 
that  horse  which  stood  next  the  stable  door. 

Why  is  the  greatest  of  free  communities  reduced 
to  Hobson's  choice The  Times  neiusjiaper. 

Hoby,  n.    Same  as  Hobby,  a  falcon. 

Hoctiepot.t  n.    See  Hotchpot.  Chaucer. 

Hock  (hok),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hoh.  See  HOUGH.] 
1.  The  joint  of  an  animal  between  the  knee 
and  the  fetlock. — 2.  In  man,  the  posterior 
part  of  the  knee-joint ;  the  ham. 

Hock,  Heckle  (hok,  hok'l),  v.t.  To  ham- 
string; to  liough;  to  disable  by  cutting  the 
tendons  of  tlie  ham. 

Hock  (hok),  n.  [G.  Hochheimer,  from  Iloch- 
heim,  in  Nassau,  where  it  is  produced.]  A 
light  sort  of  Rhenish  wine,  wliich  is  eitlier 
sparkling  or  still :  formerly  called  Hocka- 
more.    See  HoCK^uroRE. 

Hockamoret  (hok'a-m6r),7i.  [Corruption  of 
Hochheimer.]  The  old  name  for  the  kind 
of  wine  called  hock.  '  Hockamore,  and 
mum.'  Hiidibras. 

Hockday,  Hokeday  (hok'da,  hok'da),  n. 
[Conip.  Icel.  hoku-ndtt,  the  night  beginning 
yule-tide.]  A  day  of  feasting  and  mirth, 
formerly  held  in  England  the  second  Tues- 
day after  Easter. 

Hockey  (hok'i),  n.  Harvest-home;  the  har- 
vest-supper. _  [Provincial.] 

Hockey  (hok'e),  n.  [From  Aooi';  A.  Sax.  hoc.] 
A  game  at  ball  played  with  a  club  curved 
at  the  lower  end.  It  is  played  by  a  number 
of  persons  divided  into  two  parties  or  sides, 
and  the  object  of  each  side  is  to  drive  tlie 
ball  into  that  part  of  the  field  marked  off  as 
their  opponents'  goal.  Also  termed  Hawkey 
and  Hookey. 

Hock-herb  (hok'erb),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hoc,  a 
mallow  ]  A  name  given  to  various  species 
of  mallow. 

Hockle  (liok'l),  i).  t.  [See  Hock,  v.  t. ;  in  second 
meaning  may  be  from  hook.]  1.  To  ham- 
string.—2.  To  mow,  as  stubble. 

Hock-leaf  (hok'lef),  n.    Same  as  Hock-herb. 

Hock  Monday,  n.  Monday  se'nnight  after 
Easter. 

Hock-tide  (liok'tid),  n.  The  second  Tuesday 
after  Easter. 

Hocus  (ho'kus),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hocussed; 
ppr.  hocussiiiff.  [See  Hocus-Pocus.]  1.  To 
impose  upon;  to  cheat.  Hence— 2.  To  stu- 
pefy or  render  insensible  by  drugging  one's 
drink  with  the  purpose  of  cheating  or  rob- 
bing. 

He  was  hocussed  at  supper  and  lost  ei.^ht  hundred 
pounds  to  Major  Loder  and  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Deuceace.  Thacierajy. 

3.  To  drug,  as  drink,  for  the  purpose  of  stu- 
pefying. 

'What  do  you  mean  by  *  hociissing'  brandy  and 
w.iter?'  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick.  Dickens. 

Hocus  (ho'kus),  n.  1.  A  cheat;  an  impostor. 
South.— 2.  The  drugged  liquor  given  to  a 
person  to  stupefy  him. 

Hocus-pocus  (ho'kus -po'kus),  n.  [This 
compound  occurs  in  similar  forms  in  various 
modern  tongues;  comp.  It.  ochus-bochus, 
D.  hokus -bokus,  cant  words  of  jugglers. 
Perhaps  a  corruption  of  'Iwc  est  corpus,' 
the  words  pronounced  by  Koman  Catholic 
priests  during  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.]  1.  A 
juggler;  a  trickster. 

Dancing  wenches,  hoctf.S'pocuses,  and  other  an- 
ticks  past  my  remembrance.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.  A  juggler's  trick;  a  cheat  used  by  con- 
jurers. 

Convey  men's  interest  and  rii^ht 

From  Stiles's  pocket  into  Nokes's 

As  easily  as  hocits-focits.  Hiidibras. 

Hocus-pocus  (ho'kus-po'kus),  v.t.  To  cheat. 

Hod  (hod),  n.  [Fr.  hotte,  a  basket  for  carry- 
ing on  the  back.]  1.  A  kind  of  trough  for 
carrying  mortar  and  brick  to  masons  and 
bricklayers,  fixed  crosswise  to  the  upper  end 
of  a  pole  or  a  handle  and  borne  on  the 
shoulder.— 2.  A  coal-scuttle. 

Hod  (hod),  v.i.  [Perhaps  same  as  D.  hodden, 
to  stammer;  comp.  hoddle.  See  HoDliY- 
PBAK.]  'To  bob  up  and  down  on  horseback; 
to  jog.  [Scotch.] 

Hodden  (hod'n),  a.  [Perhaps  from  hoiden, 
rustic]  Coarse;  rustic;  as,  hodden  stuff, 
'iforfiioi  or  russet  individuals.'    Carlyle.  ' 

Hodden  (hod'n),  n.  Hodden-gray.  'Brest  i 
in  hodden  OT  russet.'   Carlyle^  i 


Hodden -gray  (hod'n-gra),  n.  [Hodden 
and  gray.]   Cloth  manufactured  from  un-  I 
dyed  wool:  in  foiTner  times  much  worn  by  ' 
the  Scottisli  peasantry.  [Scotch.] 

Hoddle  (hod'l),  v.i.  [A  dim.  of  hod,  or  a 
form  of  hobble.]  To  waddle;  to  hobble. 
[Scotch.] 

Hoddy  (hod'i),  n.  [A  corruption  of  hoody, 
for  hooded.]  Another  name  for  the  carrion- 
crow. 

Hoddy-doddyt  (hod'i-dod'i),  n.  [See  Hod, 
v.i.,  and  HODDY-PEAK.]  An  awkward  or 
foolish  person. 

Cob's  wife  and  you, 
That  make  your  husband  such  a  hoddy.doddy. 

B.  yonson. 

Hoddy-peak,  Hoddy-peke  (hod'di-pek),  n. 
[Perhaps  same  as  D.  hoddebek,  a  stammerer, 
from  a  verb  hodden,  to  stammer.  The  Scot- 
tish poet  Dunbar  uses  latd-pykis  apparently 
in  the  sense  of  misers  or  skinflints,  and  if 
tliis  was  the  original  meaning  the  elements 
of  the  word  would  seem  to  be  given  by  tlie 
Icel.  hodd,  treasure,  and  pikka,  to  pick; 
comp.  Icel. hodd-doji,  stinginess;  hodd-mildr, 
liberal.]   A  fool;  a  cuckold. 

what  ye  brain-sick  fools,  ye  hoddy-pekes,  ye  doddy- 
powles  ?  Latimer. 

Hodge  (hoj),  n.  [An  abbrev.  of  the  name 
Rodijer.]  A  countryman;  a  rustic  clown. 
[Colloq.] 

Hodge-podge,  Hotch-potcli(hoj'poj,hoch'- 

poch),  n.  [Probably  a  form  of  hotchpot 
(which  see).]  1.  A  mixed  mass;  a  medley  of 
ingredients;  hotchpot. — 2.  In  law,  a  com- 
mixture of  lands.  See  HoTCHPOI. 
Hodge-pudding  (hoj'pvid-ding),  n.  A  pud- 
ding made  of  a  medley  of  ingredients. 

Mrs.  Pa^e.—Why,  Sir  John,  do  you  think  .  .  . 
that  ever  the  devil  could  have  made  you  our  delight? 
Ford. — What,  a  hodg;e-pndding  1  a  bag  of  flax  ? 

Shai. 

Hodiern,  Hodiernal  Oio'di-ern,  ho-di-ern'- 

al).  a.  [L.  hodiernus,  from  hoclie,  hoc  die, 
this  day.]  Of  this  day;  belonging  to  the 
present  day.  'Divers  hodiern  raatliemati- 
cians.'  Boyle. 

In  the  roar  and  conflict  of  the  hodiernat  arena  of 
opinion  the  voice  of  doubt  is  not  heard,  and  decision 
is  in  request.  Quart.  Rev. 

Hodja  (hod'ja),  n.  [Per.  khavadje,  a  reader.] 
In  Turkey,  a  professor  in  a  medress  or 
secondary  school  attached  to  a  mosque. 
Hodjas  have  been  softas  and  have  passed  an 
examination  in  the  Arabic  language,  the 
Koran  and  its  commentaries.    See  SOFTA. 

Hodman  (hod'man),  n.  l.  A  man  who  car- 
ries a  hod  ;  a  mason's,  bricklayer's,  or  plas- 
terer's assistant.— 2.  A  cant  term  formerly 
used  for  a  young  scholar,  admitted  from 
Westminster  School  to  be  student  in  Christ- 
church  College  in  Oxford. 

Hodmandod  (hod'man-dod),  n.  Same  as 
Dodrna^i. 

Hodograpli  Oiod'o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  hodos,  a 
path,  and  grapho,  to  write  or  describe.]  In 
math,  a  peculiar  curve  imagined  by  Sir  W. 
K.  Hamilton,  sometimes  used  to  illustrate 
the  tlieory  of  central  forces. 

Hodometer  (hod-om'et-er),  71.  [Gr.  hodos, 
a  way,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  length  of  way  tra- 
velled by  any  vehicle.  It  consists  of  a  clock- 
work arrangement  fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
vehicle,  and  connected  with  tlie  axle.  An 
index  records  on  a  dial  the  distance  tra- 
velled. 

Hodometrical  (Imd-o-met'rik-al),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  a  hodometer.  —  2.  Noting  the 
method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea  by 
dead  reckoning. 

Hoe  (ho),  n.  [0.  Fr.  hoe,  Fr.  hoxie,  from  the 
German ;  comp.  0.  H.  G.  houwa,  M.  H.  G. 


Horse-hoe. 


homoe,  G.  haue.  See  HEW.]  In  agrl  and 
hort.  an  instrument  for  cutting  up  weeds 
and  loosening  the  earth  in  fields  and  gardens, 
in  shape  something  like  an  adze,  being  a 
plate  of  iron,  with  an  eye  for  a  handle, 
which  is  set  at  a  convenient  angle  with  the 
plate.  The  Dutch  hoe  differs  from  the  com- 


mon hand  hoe  in  having  the  cutting  blade 
set  like  the  blade  of  a  spade.— HoAse-Aoe,  a 
frame  mounted  on  wheels,  furnished  with 
ranges  of  shares  spaced  like  the  drills  so 
as  to  work  in  the  intervals  between  the 
rows  of  plants,  such  as  turnips,  potatoes, 
&c.,  used  on  farms  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  hand  hoe,  and  worked  by  horse-power; 
a  cultivator. 

Hoe  (ho),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hoed;  ppr.  hoeing. 
1.  To  cut,  dig.  scrape,  or  clean  with  a  hoe ; 
as,  to  hoe  the  earth  in  a  garden ;  to  hoe  the 
beds.— 2.  To  clear  from  weeds;  as,  to  hoe 
turnips;  to  hoe  cabbages. 

Hoe  (ho),  v.i.    To  use  a  hoe. 

Hoe  (ho),  n.  The  name  given  in  Orkney  to 
the  picked  dog-fish  or  picked  shark  (Acan- 
thias  vulgaris),  common  on  tiie  British 
coasts.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  other 
varieties  of  sharks. 

Hoe-cake  (ho'kak),  n.  A  cake  of  Indian 
meal :  so  named  because  sometimes  baked 
on  a  hoe. 

Hoe-mother  (ho'mulH-er),  contracted  into 
Homer,  n.  The  name  in  Orkney  of  the 
basking-sliark. 

Hoffmanist  (hof'man-ist),  n.  One  of  a  sect 
of  Lutheran  dissenters,  followers  of  Hoft'- 
man,  a  professor  at  Helmstadt  in  1598,  who 
taught  that  reason  and  religion  are  antago- 
nistic. 

Hoful.t  a.  [A.  Sax.  hohfuU,  hogfull—hoga, 
care,  and  full.]  Careful. 

Hog  (hog),  n.  [W.  hwch,  Corn,  hoch.  Armor. 
houch,  hoch,  a  sow,  swine,  hog.]  1.  A  swine; 
a  general  name  of  that  species  of  animal. 
All  the  varieties  of  the  domestic  hog  are 
derived  from  the  wild  boar  (Sus  scrofa). 
They  are  ungulate  animals,  and  belong  to 
the  family  Suida;.  See  SUID^.— 2.  A  cas- 
trated boar. — 3.  A  sheep  of  a  year  old ;  a 
young  sheep  that  has  not  been  sliorn.  — 4.  A 
bullock  of  a  year  old. — 5.  A  brutal  fellow; 
one  who  is  mean  and  filthy.— 6.  Naut.  a  sort 
of  scrubbing-broom  for  scraping  a  ship's 
bottom  under  water.— To  go  the  whole  hog. 
See  under  Go. 

Hog  (hog),  v.t.  1.  To  cut  the  hair  short  like 
the  bristles  of  a  hog. — 2.  To  scrape  a  ship's 
bottom  under  water. 

Hog  (hog),  v.t.  [G.  hocken,  to  take  on  one's 
back— hodce,  the  back.]  To  carry  on  the 
back.  [Local.] 

Hog  Q-Wg),  v.i.  1.  To  droop  at  both  ends,  so 
as  to  resemble  in  some  degree  a  hog's  back; 
as,  a  ship  hogs  in  launching.  —  2.  In  the 
manige,  to  hold  or  carry  the  head  down 
like  a  hog. 

Hog  (hog),  n.  In  the  game  of  curling,  a  stone 

wliich  does  not  go  over  the  hog-score;  the 

hog-score  itself.  [Scotch.] 
Hog  (hog),  v.t.  In  curling,  to  play,  as  a  stone 

w  ith  so  little  force  that  it  does  not  clear  the 

hog-score.  [Scotch.] 

Hog-back  (hog'bak),  n.  A  convex  back  like 
tliat  I  if  a  liog. 

Hog-backed  (hog-T^akt),  a.  Shaped  like  the 

back  of  a  ling  or  sow. 
Hogcote  (liog  kot),  ?i.    [Hog  and.  cote.]  A 

slied  or  liouse  for  swine;  a  sty. 
Hogen-Mogen  (lio'gen-mo'gen),  n.  [D.  koog 

en  mogend.  high  and  miglity.]  An  old  slang 

term  for  Holland  or  tlie  Netherlands. 
But  I  have  sent  him  for  a  token 

To  your  Low. country  HfgeU'Afoi^'cn.  Hudibras. 

Hog-fish,  (hog'fisli),  n.  The  popular  name 
given  to  teleostean  fishes  of  the  genus 
ScorpEEna,  family  Scorpsenida;  or  Triglidse. 
The  best  known  species  is  the  S.  scrofa, 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  having  the 
head  fiattened  sideways,  armed  witli  spines, 
and  adorned  with  membranous  lobes  or  fila- 
ments. It  is  of  a  large  size  and  a  red 
colour. 

Hog-frame  (hog'fram),  n.  In  steam  vessels, 
a  fore-and-aft  frame,  usually  above  deck, 
and  forming,  together  with  tlie  frame  of  the 
vessel,  a  truss  to  prevent  vertical  flexure: 
used  chiefly  in  American  river  and  lake 
steamers.    Called  also  Hogging  frame. 

Hogger  (hog'er).  n.  A  stocking  without  a 
foot,  worn  by  coal-miners  wlien  at  work. 
Called  also  in  Scotland  a  Hoshen. 

Hoggerel  (hog'er-el),  n.  A  sheep  of  the 
second  year. 

Hogger-pump (hog'er-pump),  n.  In  m ining, 
the  top  pump  in  the  sinking  pit  of  a  mine. 

Hoggery  ( hog'e-ri ),  n.  1.  A  place  wliere 
hoL's  or  swine  are  kept. — 2.  A  collection  of 
hogs  or  swine. 

Crime  and  shame. 
And  all  their  hoggery  trample  j-our  smooth  world. 
Nor  leave  more  footmarks  than  Apollo's  kine. 

E.  B.  FrOTLning. 

3.  floggishness;  swinishness;  brutisliness. 


ch,  cAain;     ch.  Sc.  locA;     %,  go;     j.job;     ii,  Fr.  tow;     ng,  si?i£r;     IK,  </ien;  th,  tAin;     w,  uiig;    wh,  i«/iig;   zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Hogget  (hog'et),  n.  [Norm,  hoget.  See  Hog.  ] 
1.  A  sheep  two  years  old.— 2.  A  colt  of  a 
year  old.  Called  also  Hog-colt.  [Loc.il.]— 
3.  A  young  boar  of  the  second  year. 

Hogging  (hog'ing).  Screened  or  sifted 
gravel— possibly  from  the  rounded  form  of 
the  heap. 

Hogging -frame  (hog'ing-fram),  n.  See 

Hog-frame. 
Hoggish  (hug-'ish),  a.    Having  the  qualities 
of  a  hog;  brutish;  gluttonous;  filthy;  mean; 
selfish. 

These  devils,  so  talked  of  and  feared,  are  none  else 
but  ht\i^jrish  jailers.  Overbury. 

Hoggishly  ( hog'ish-li ),  adv.  In  a  hoggish, 
brutibli,  gluttonous,  or  filthy  manner. 

They  are  all  hoggishly  drunk.  GasCQigne. 

Hoggishness  (hog'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  hoggish;  brutislmess;  vora- 
cious greediness  in  eating;  beastly  fllthiness; 
mean  selfishness. 

Hog-gum  (hog'gum),  n.  The  name  given  to 
a  resinous  substance  used  for  strengthening- 
plasters,  and  also  as  a  diuretic,  laxative, 
and  stimulant  medicine.  In  the  West  Indies 
it  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  pitch  in 
tarring  boats,  ropes,  &c.  It  is  uncertain 
to  what  tree  it  is  due,  some  ascribing  it  to 
Rhus  mctopium  of  the  order  Anacardiacerc, 
others  to  tlie  Mornnobea  coccinea  of  the 
order  Guttiferse,  and  some  to  Helwygia  bal- 
samifera  of  the  order  Amyridacese.  It  is 
probable  that  all  thi-ee  yield  resinous  sub- 
stances of  similar  qualities  and  bearing  the 
same  name.  Called  also  Hog-doctor's  Gum, 
Doctor' s-gum,  and  Boar-tree. 

Hoght  (ho),  n.  [See  High.]  A  hill;  a  cliff. 
Spenxer. 

Hogherd  (liog'herd),  n.  [//o(/ and  Aerd  ]  A 
lieeper  of  swine. 

Hog-louse  (hog'lous),  n.  A  crustacean  of 
the  genus  Oniscus,  belonging  to  the  order 
Isopoda.  In  Scotland  the  species  are  gener- 
ally called  '  slaters,'  from  being  found  under 
stones  and  slates. 

Hogmanay  (Iiog'ma-na),  n.  [Supposed  to  be 
from  li'r.  'Au  giU  incnez,'  'Lead  on  to  the 
mistletoe,'  a  cry  wliich  in  some  parts  of 
Fi-ance  the  boys  that  go  about  begging  on  the 
last  day  of  December  are  said  to  use.]  The 
name  given  in  Scotland  to  the  last  day  of  the 
year;  and  also  to  an  entertainment  given  to 
a  visitor  on  that  day,  or  to  a  gift  conferred 
on  those  who  apply  for  it,  according  to 
ancient  custom. 

Hog-meat  (hog'met),  n.  The  name  given  in 
Jamaica  to  the  root  of  the  Bvcrhanvia  de- 
cuiiibcns.  It  is  emetic,  and  is  said  to  be 
used  in  the  form  of  decoction  in  dysentery. 

Hognose-snake  (hog'noz-snak),  n.  The 
name  given  to  two  species  of  snake  of  the 
genus  Heterodon,  which  flatten  their  head 
when  about  to  strike.  They  are  not  venom- 
ous.   Called  also  Flat-headed  Adder. 

Hog-nut  (hog'nut),  n.  The  name  of  Carya 
j}orcina.  Called  also  Pig-nut  and  Brown- 
hickory.    See  Hickory. 

Hogot  (lio'go),  n.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  hatit, 
high,  and  gout,  taste,  relish,  flavour.]  High 
flavour;  strong  soent. 

Balshazzar's  sumptuous  feast  was  heightened  by 
the  hagc  of  his  delicious  meats  and  drinks. 

Griffith. 

Hog-peanut  (hog'pe-nut),  n.  In  hot.  a 
twining  plant  { Ainphicarpoea  monoica), 
with  purplish  flowers,  and  also  subterranean 
or  semi-subterranean  flowers  that  become 
fleshy  pea-shaped  fruits:  found  in  the  United 
States. 

Hog-pen  (hog'pen),  n.  [Hog  and  pen.]  A 
hog-sty. 

Hog-plum  (hog'plum),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Spondias,  nat.  order  Anacartliacea;.  Some 
ot  the  species  yield  pleasant  fruits,  as  S. 
■jnirpurca  and  S.  liifea  of  tlie  West  Indies, 
the  species  generally  called  hog-plum,  be- 
cause tlieir  fruit  is  a  common  food  for  hogs. 
A  much  esteemed  Brazilian  dish  is  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  S.  tuberosa,  mixed  with 
milk,  curds,  and  sugar. 

Hog-rat  (ho.g'rat),  n.    See  Capromys. 

Hog-reeve  (hog'rev),  n.  A  district  offlcer 
in  some  of  the  colonies  who  adjudicates  on 
the  trespasses  and  damage  connnitted  by 
swine. 

Hog-ringer  (hog'ring-er),  n.  One  whose 
business  is  to  put  rings  In  the  snouts  of 
swine. 

Hog-rubber  (hog'rub-ber),  n.  A  low  coarse 
fellow  fit  for  such  work  as  rubbing  hogs. 
J.  Webf:ter. 

Hog's-back  (hogz'bak),  n.  Anything  shaped 
like  the  back  of  a  hog.    In  gcol.  a  term  used 


to  express  the  ridgy  conformation  of  any 
district  of  alternate  rounded  ridges  and 
ravines. 

Hog's-back  (hogz'bak),  a.  Shaped  like  the 
back  of  a  hog ;  rounded.  In  geol.  the  term 
applied  to  a  peculiar  conformation  of  a  dis- 
trict.   See  the  noun. 

Hog's-bane  (hogz'biin),  n.  See  Sow-bane. 
Hog'S-bean  (hogz'ben),  n.     [A  translation 

of  the  Gr.  hyoskyamos.]    Henbane  (which 

see). 

Hog'S-bread  (hogz'bred),  n.  Same  as  Hog- 
meat. 

Hog-score  Oi^g'skor),  n.  [D.  hole,  a  sty  or  pen, 
a  dock,  and  E.  score,  a  line.]  In  curling,  a 
distance  -  line  drawn  across  the  rink'  or 
course  between  the  middle  line  and  the  tee. 
[Scotch.] 

Now  he  latjs  on  De.Uh's  hog-score.  Burns. 

Hog's-fennel  (hogz'fen-nel),  n.  A  plant, 
I'eucedanmnojjicinale.  See SULPHUR-WORT. 
Hogshead  (hogz'hed),  n.  [Probaldy  cor- 
rupted from  one  or  other  of  the  following 
words  —  D.  olcshoofd,  G.  oxhoft,  Dan.  oxe- 
hoved,  Sw.  oxhufvvd,  all  meaning  the  mea- 
sure called  a  hogshead,  while  the  Danish 
and  Swedish  also  mean  literally  an  ox's- 
head.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  ox-head 
should  come  to  mean  a  certain  measure, 
and  perhaps  the  word  has  merely  simulated 
this  origin  by  a  false  spelling  If  theoriginal 
meaning  was  ox-head  the  Danish  or  Swedish 
was  probably  the  original  form,  the  others 
being  borrowed.  The  Dutch  and  German 
words  cannot  be  separated  into  two  words 
meaning  ox  and  head  in  these  languages. 
In  D.  OS  is  ox,  in  G.  ochs,  while  in  G.  haujit 
is  head.]  1.  A  measure  of  capacity  con- 
taining 63  old  wine  gallons,  or  52^  imperial 
gallons.  The  London  hogshead  of  beer  was 
5i  beer  gallons,  the  London  hogshead  of  ale 
was  48  ale  gallons,  and  the  ale  and  beer 
hogshead  for  the  rest  of  England  was  51 
gallons.  All  these  measures  are  now  set 
aside. — 2.  In  America  this  name  is  often 
given  to  a  butt,  a  cask  containing  from  100 
to  140  gallons;  as,  a  hogshead  of  spirit  or 
molasses. — 3.  A  large  cask  of  indeflnite  con- 
tents. 

Hog-shearing  Oiog'sher-ing),  n.  A  ludicrous 
term  denoting  much  ado  about  nothing. 

why  do  I  hold  you  thus  lonff  in  these  his  noisome 
exhalations,  and  hideous  cry  ot  iiog-shearitig,  where, 
as  we  used  to  say  in  England,  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  noise  and  no  wool.  Dean  ^larliit. 

Hog-shouther  (liog'shiiTH-er),  n.    A  game 
in  which  tliose  who  amuse  themselves  jostle 
each  other  liy  the  shoulders.  [Scotch.] 
Hog-shouther  (hog'shuTH-er),  o.i.  To  jostle 
with  the  shoulder.  [Scotch.] 

The  warly  race  may  drudge  an'  drive, 
Hog-shoutlter,  jundie,  stretch,  an'  strive.  Bunts. 

Hog-skin  ( hog'skin ),  n.    Tanned  leather 

made  of  the  skins  of  swine. 
Hog's -lard  (hogz'liird),  n.    The  fat  of  the 

hog  or  of  swine.    It  is  soft  and  white,  and 

contains  elaine  and  stearine.    Hog's-lard  is 

extensively  used  for  ointments. 
Hogsteer (hog'ster),!!.  [//oi^.and  s<ee)-(which 

see).]   A  wild  boar  of  three  years  old. 
Hogsty  (hog'sti),  n.    [Hog  and  sty.]   A  pen 

or  inclosure  for  hogs. 
Hog-waUow  (hog'wol-lo),  n.    The  name 

given  to  rough  ground  on  some  of  the 

western  prairies  of  North  America,  from  its 

havhig  the  appearanceof  having  been  rooted 

or  torn  up  by  hogs. 

Hogwash  (hog'wosh),  n.  [Hog  and  wash.] 
The  refuse  matters  of  a  kitchen  or  brewery, 
or  like  matter  given  to  swine;  swill. 

Hog-weed  (hog'wed),  n.  A  name  given  to 
several  plants,  as  Heracleum  Sphondylium, 
Polygonum  aviculare,  &c. 

Hohlspath  (hol'spath),  71.  [G.,  hollow-spar 
—hohl,  hollow,  and  spath,  spar.]  The  mi- 
neral otherwise  called  made  and  chiasto- 
lite. 

Hohoni  (ho-'io'ni),  n.  The  name  given  in 
the  Pacific  islands  to  large  cocoa-imt  shells 
used  to  hold  water. 

Hoiden  (hoi'den),  n.  [O.D.  heyden,  a  hea- 
tlien,  a  gyiisy,  a  vagabond.  Skeat.  See 
Heathen.]    l.t  A  rude  bold  man. 

Sliall  I  argue  of  conversation  with  this  hoide7i,  to 
go  and  practise  at  his  opportunities  in  the  larder? 

Miltott. 

2.  A  rude  bold  girl;  a  romp. 

Such  another  slatternly  ignorant  hoiden  I  never  saw. 

Life  of  i\frs.  Delany. 

Hoiden  (hoi'den),  a.  Rude;  bold;  inelegant; 
rustic. 

They  throw  their  persons  with  a  hoiden  air 
Across  the  room  and  toss  into  the  chair.  Yojcng. 

Hoiden  (hoi'den),  v.i.  To  romp  rudely  or  in- 
decently. 


They  have  been  hoidejiiug  with  the  young  ap- 
prentices. S-wi/i. 

Hoidenhood(hoi'deu-hud),  n.  State  of  being 

a  lioiden. 

Hoidenish  (hoi'den-ish),  a.  Having  the  man- 
ners of  a  hoiden;  like  or  appropriate  to  a 
hoiden. 

Hoidenism  (hoi'den-izm),  n.  The  character 
or  manners  of  a  hoiden;  rompishness;  rus- 
ticity. 

Hoise  (hois),  D.t    To  hoist. 

And  when  they  had  taken  up  the  anchors,  they 
conuuitted  themselves  unto  the  sea,  and  loosed  the 
rudder-bands,  and  hoised  up  the  mainsail  to  tiie 
wind,  and  made  toward  shore.         Acts  xxvii.  40. 

Hoist  (hoist),  v.t.  [O.E.  hoise,  Sc.  heeze. 
Comp.  D.  hijzcn,  L.G.  hissen,  Dan.  Iteise, 
hisse,  to  hoist.  The  t  seems  to  have  been 
added  as  in  against,  amongst.]  1.  To  raise; 
to  lift;  to  heave;  especially,  to  raise  by 
means  of  block  and  tackle;  as,  to  hoist  a 
sail;  to  hoist  a  heavy  package  to  an  upper 
room.  'Hoisting  him  into  his  father's 
throne.'  South. 

They  land  my  goods  and  hoist  my  flying  sails.  Pope. 

2.  To  torture  by  raising  with  a  rope  and 
pulley  from  the  ground  and  then  letting 
suddenly  fall.    See  extract. 

These  were  among  the  forms  of  procedure  by  tor- 
ture in  those  times,  without  doubt  mercilessly  em- 
ployed in  the  dungeons  which  confined  the  Tem- 
plars. The  criminal  was  stripped,  his  hands  tied 
behind  him,  the  cord  which  lashed  his  hands  hung 
upon  a  pulley  at  some  height  above.  At  the  sign  of 
the  judge  he  was  hauled  up  with  a  frightful  wrench, 
and  then  violently  let  fall  to  the  ground.  This  was 
called  in  the  conmion  phrase  hoisting.  It  was  the 
most  usual,  perhaps  the  mildest  form  of  torture. 

Miijnan. 

Hoist  (hoist),  n.  1.  The  act  of  hoisting;  a 
lift.— 2.  'That  by  which  anything  is  hoisted; 
a  machine  for  elevating  ores,  merchandise, 
passengers,  etc.,  in  a  mine,  warehouse,  hotel, 
and  the  like;  an  elevator. — 3.  Naut.  the  per- 
pendicular height  of  a  flag  or  ensign  as  op- 
posed to  the  fly,  or  breadth  from  the  staff  to 
the  outer  edge;  also  the  extent  to  which  a 
sail  or  yard  may  be  hoisted;  as,  give  the 
sail  more  hoist. 

Hoist  (hoist),  pp.  Hoisted. 

'Tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  enginer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar.  SJiak. 

Hoisting-crab  (hoist'ing-krab),  n.    A  crab 

or  kind  of  windlass  for  hoisting. 
Hoisting-engine  (hoist'ing-en-jin),  71.  An 

engine  for  driving  hoisting  machinery. 
Hoistway  (hoist'wa),  n.  A  passage  through 

wliich  goods  are  hoisted  in  a  warehouse. 
Hoit  (lioit),  !).!.     [Comp.  W.  hoetiaii,  to 

dally,  to  dandle.]    To  indulge  in  riotous 

and  noisy  mirth. 

He  sings  and  hoits  and  revels  among  his  drunken 

companions.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Hoity-toity  (hoi'ti-toi'ti).  [Reduplicated 
from  hoit  ]  An  exclamation  denoting  sur- 
prise or  disapprobation,  with  some  degree 
of  contempt:  equivalent  to  pshaw  1 

Hoity-toity!  what  have  I  to  do  with  dreams? 

Cojtgreve. 

Hoity-toity  (hoi'ti-toi'ti),  «.  Elated;  giddy; 
rtiglity;  petulant;  huffy;  as,  he  is  in  hoity- 
toiti/  spirits. 

Hoke-day  (hok'da),  n.   See  Hookbat. 

Hoker.t  n.  [A.  Sax.  hocer,  mocking,  re- 
proach.] Frowardness.  '  Ful  of /lo/cer,  and 
of  liismare.'  Chaucer. 

Hokerly.tadi).  Frowardly.  '  Answer /lo/tcriy 
and  angrily."  Chaucer. 

Holaster  (ho-las'ter),  n.  [Gr.  holos,  entire, 
and  astron,  a  star.]  A  fossil  genus  of  sea- 
urchins,  comprising  such  as  are  heart- 
sliaped. 

Holcad  (hol'kad),  n.  [Gr.  holkas,  holkados, 
a  ship  of  burden,  from  helkO.  to  draw.]  In 
Greek  antiq.  a  large  ship  of  burden.  Mitford. 

HolCUS  (hol'kus).  It.  [Gr.  hulkos,  extractive, 
from  helks,  to  extract.]  A  genus  of  perennial 
plants,  nat.  order  Graminetc.  The  //.  sac- 
charatus  contains  a  large  quantity  of  sugar, 
and  H.  odoratus  is  celebrated  for  its  fra- 
grance. Two  species  are  found  in  Britain, 
both  known  by  the  name  of  soft-grass. 

Hold  (hold),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  held;  ppr.  hold- 
ing; hoiden,  pp.,  is  now  chiefly  used  in  law. 
[A.  Sax.  healdan;  comp.  Dan.  holde,  L.G. 
hoiden,  D.  houden,  Icel.  halda,  to  hold; 
Goth,  haldan,  to  tend  or  pasture  cattle; 
O.Sax.  haldan,  to  nourish,  tend,  or  cherish. 
Cog.  L.  colere,  to  tend  or  cherish.]  1.  To 
have  or  grasp  in  the  hand;  to  support  with 
or  as  with  the  hand;  to  grasp  and  retain;  to 
sustain  (often  followed  by  up  or  o«t.-  see 
phrases  below);  as,  to  hold  a  sword,  a  pen,  a 
candle;  to  hold  one's  head;  he  lield  him  Ijy 
the  arm.  'Hold  their  hips  and  laugh.'  Shak. 
Thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.      Ps.  cxxxix.  lo. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ti.  Sc.  abwne;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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2.  To  hear  or  manage  in  a  certain  way;  to 
put  or  keep  in  a  certain  position;  as,  hold 
your  feet,  your  hands,  your  fingers  thus; 
he  holds  his  rifle  very  awkwardly.  'Pure 
hands  held  up.'  Shak. 

I  have  ever  /te^ii  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortunes.  Shak. 

3.  To  consider;  to  regard;  to  think;  to  judge; 
to  account. 

The  Lord  will  not  hM  him  guiltless  that  taketh 
his  name  in  vain.  Ex.  xx.  7. 

Tell  me,  ye  yourselves. 
Hold  ye  this  Arthur  for  King  Other's  son.  Tennyson. 

Under  this  head  may  be  classed  such  peri- 
phrastic usages  as  to  hold  in  contempt 
(  =  despise  or  regard  with  contempt);  to  hold 
in  honour  (  =  to  honour);  to  hold  in  hatred 
(  =  to  hate). — 4.  To  contain,  or  to  have  capa- 
city to  receive  and  contain ;  as,  a  basket 
that  holds  two  bushels;  a  cask  that  holds 
thirty  gallons;  the  church  holds  two  thou- 
sand people.— 5.  To  retain  within  itself;  to 
keep  from  running  or  flowing  out ;  as,  a 
vessel  with  holes  In  its  bottom  will  not  hold 
fluids. 

They  have  .  .  .  hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken 
cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water.  Jer.  ii.  13. 

G.  To  keep  possession  of;  to  maintain;  to  up- 
hold; to  defend;  to  retain;  to  preserve;  not 
to  lose;  as,  to  hold  one's  rights,  one's  own, 
one's  ground. 

With  what  arms 
We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  empire.  Milton, 

7.  To  be  in  possession  of;  to  possess;  to  oc- 
cupy; to  have  power  over;  to  own;  to  keep; 
as,  to  hold  a  place,  office,  or  title. 

The  star  tliat  bids  the  shepherd  fold 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold.  Mtlton. 
The  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which 
I  fenr  a  madness  heldiwft.  Shak. 

8.  To  have;  to  keep;  to  entertain— in  vari- 
ous rather  unusual  turns  of  e.tpression ;  as, 
to  hold  enmity ;  to  hold  amity  (Shale). 
'Wlierein  the  spirit  held  its  wont  to  walk.' 
Shak. — 9.  To  derive  or  deduce  title  to,  as 
land;  as,  he  held  his  lands  of  the  king. — 

10.  To  refrain  from  giving  effect  to;  to  limit 
in  motion  or  action;  to  stop;  to  restrain; 
to  witlihold ;  as,  hold  your  laughter. 

Death!  what  do'st?   O, //t?/*^ thy  blow.  Crasha-w. 

The  Most  High  .  .  .  held  still  the  flood  till  they 
were  passed.  2  Esdras  xiii.  44. 

11.  To  keep  fixed,  as  to  a  certain  line  of 
action;  to  bind  or  oblige;  to  keep  or  guard 
under  more  or  less  of  restraint;  as,  to  hold 
one  to  his  promise.  '  Whilst  I  at  banquet 
hold  him  sure.'  Shak.  Often  used  reflex- 
ively;  as,  'hold  you  content;'  'I  can  no 
longer /loW  me  patient.' — 12.  To  maintain, 
as  a  course,  determination,  or  the  like;  to 
retain;  to  continue;  to  keep  in  continuance 
or  practice;  to  prosecute  or  carry  ou;  to 
observe;  to  pursue;  as,  to  Aoirf  an  argument 
or  debate. 

There  studious  let  me  sit. 
And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead. 

Thomson. 

But  still  he  held  his  purpose  to  depart.  Dryden. 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost, 
Shalt  hold  their  course.  Milton. 

13.  To  take  part  in.  as  something  which  is 
the  result  of  united  action;  to  direct  or  pre- 
side over;  to  bring  about  officially;  to  cele- 
brate; to  solemnize;  as,  to  hold  a  feast; 
to  hold  a  court  or  parliament ;  to  hold  a 
council.  'He  held  a  feast  in  his  house.' 
1  Sam.  XXV.  36. 

I  summon  your  grace  to  his  majesty's  parliament, 
Holden  at  Bury  the  first  of  this  next  month.  Shak. 

14.  To  use;  to  employ,  as  language. 

The  language  held  by  both  father  and  daughter 
to  the  House  of  Couunons.  Broiighatn. 

15.  To  keep  employed;  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of ;  to  occupy ;  as,  these  discussions 
held  parliament  till  midsummer.  '  Sad  talk 
wherewith  my  brother /leW  you."  Shak.^ 

16.  To  bear;  to  continue  to  suft'er.  'The 
ripest  mulberry  that  will  not  hold  the 
handling.'  Shak.— 17.  In  betting,  to  lay;  to 
bet;  to  wager;  as,  I  hold  you  a  crown.— 
18.  In  beitinij,  to  accept,  as  a  bet;  as,  I  hold 
you;  I  hold  that  otter.— 19.  In  cricket,  to 
catch,  generally  implying  a  clever  catch: 
said  of  a  ball. — To  hold  a  candle  to.  See 
under  Candle.— 2*0  hold  in  hand,  to  toy 
with;  to  keep  in  expectation;  to  amuse  with 
the  view  of  gaining  some  advantage. 

O  fie  !  to  receive  favours,  return  falsehoods. 
And  hold  a  lady  ift  hand.  Bean.  &■  Fl. 

— To  hold  in  play,  to  keep  fully  occupied  so 
as  to  prevent  from  attending  to  the  main 
point  or  directing  efforts  towards  it. 

I,  with  two  more  to  help  me, 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  piny.  Macanlay. 


— To  hold  water,  (a)  tuiut.  to  stop  a  boat  in 
her  course,  by  holding  the  oars  in  the  water, 
and  bearing  the  blade  or  flat  part  strongly 
against  the  current  made  alongside  by  her 
passing  through  the  water.  (6)  To  be  con- 
sistent throughout;  to  be  in  accordance  with 
facts  or  probabilities,  as  an  argument  or  a 
statement.  —  To  hold  forth,  to  reach  forth; 
to  put  forward  to  view;  to  offer;  to  exhibit; 
to  propose. 

Observe  the  connection  of  ideas  in  the  proposi- 
tions which  books  hold forth  and  pretend  to  teach. 

Locke. 

— To  hold  in,  to  curb;  to  guide  with  a  tight 
rein;  hence,  to  restrain  in  general;  to  check; 
to  lepress.— 7'o  hold  off,  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance.— To  hold  on,  to  continue  or  proceed 
in;  as,  to  hold  on  a  course.— To  hold  out, 

(a)  to  extend;  to  stretch  forth;  hence,  to 
propose;  to  offer. 

The  king  held  out  to  Esther  the  golden  sceptre. 

Est.  V.  2. 

Fortune  holds  ottt  these  to  you  as  rewards. 

B.  Jotison. 

(b)  To  continue  to  do  or  suffer. 

He  cannot  long  hold  out  these  pangs.  Shak. 

— To  hold  up,  (a)  to  raise;  to  keep  in  an 
erect  position ;  as,  hold  up  your  head.  (6)  To 
sustain;  to  support;  to  uphold.  '  I's  that 
here  hold  vj)  his  right. '  Shak. 

He  holds  himself  itp  in  virtue.      Sir  P.  Sidney. 

(e)  To  sustain;  to  buoy  up;  to  keep  from 
falling  or  sinking,  (d)  To  show;  to  exhibit; 
to  put  prominently  forward. — To  hold  one's 
own,  to  keep  good  one's  present  condition; 
not  to  fall  off  or  to  lose  ground. — To  hold 
one's  peace,  to  keep  silence. — 2'o  hold  the 
plough,  to  guide  or  manage  a  plough  in 
turning  up  tlie  soil. 

Hold  (hold),  v.i.  1.  To  take  or  keep  a  thing 
in  one's  grasp;  to  maintain  an  attachment; 
to  continue  firm;  not  to  give  way  or  break; 
to  adhere;  as,  he  cannot  hold  any  longer,  he 
must  fall;  the  rope  is  strong,  I  believe  it 
will  hold;  the  anchor  holds  well;  the  plaster 
will  not  hold. — 2.  To  be  true  or  valid;  not 
to  fail ;  to  stand ;  to  apply,  as  a  fact  or 
truth:  often  with  true  or  good;  as,  the  argu- 
ment holds  good  in  both  cases;  this  holds 
true  in  most  cases. 

The  proverb  liolds  that  to  be  wise  and  love 
Is  hardly  granted  to  the  gods  above.  Dryden. 
This  will  rather  hold  of  the  colossal  sculptures  .  .  . 
which  encumber  the  pulpits  of  Flemish  and  German 
churches,  than  of  the  delicate  mosaics  and  ivory-like 
carving  of  the  Romanesque  basilicas.  Ri<skin. 

3.  To  continue  unbroken  or  unsubdued; 
not  to  surrender;  to  stand  one's  ground: 
generally  followed  by  out;  as,  the  garrison 
still  held  o^lt. 

Our  force  by  land  hath  nobly  held.  Shak. 

4.  To  last ;  to  endure ;  to  continue :  gene- 
rally followed  by  out. 

While  our  obedience  holds.  Milton. 

5.  To  refrain. 

His  dauntless  heart  would  fain  have  held 
From  weeping.  Dryden. 

6.  To  be  dependent  on  for  possessions;  to 
derive  right  or  title;  as,  petty  barons  hold- 
ing under  the  greater  barons :  generally 
with  of,  and  sonietimes  with/cojft. 

My  crown  is  absolute  and  holds  of  none.  Dryden. 
His  im.ngination  holds  immediatelyy>'(jw  nature. 

Hazlitt. 

7.  To  stop,  stay,  or  wait;  to  cease  or  give 
over:  chiefly  in  the  imperative;  as,  holdt 
enough. — To  hold  .forth,  to  speak  in  public; 
to  harangue;  to  preach;  to  proclaim.— To 
hold  in,  (a)  to  restrain  one's  self;  as,  he  was 
tempted  to  laugh;  he  could  hardly  hold  in. 
(6)  To  continue  in  good  luck.  [Unusual] — 
To  hold  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance ;  to  avoid 
connection.— To  hold  on,  (a)  to  continue; 
not  to  be  interrupted. 

The  trade  held  on  many  years.  Swift. 
(6)  To  keep  fast  hold;  to  cling  to.    (c)  To 
proceed  in  a  course.    Job  xvii.  9. —  To  hold 
out.   See  3  and  4  above. — To  hold  to,  to  cling 
or  cleave  to;  to  adhere. 

Else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other. 

Mat.  vi.  24. 

—  To  hold  with,  to  adhere  to;  to  side  with; 
to  stand  up  for. 

But  the  multitude  of  the  city  was  divided;  and  part 
held  with  the  Jews,  and  part  with  the  .apostles. 

Acts  xiv.  4. 

— I'o  hold  together,  to  be  joined;  not  to  se- 
parate ;  to  remain  in  union. — To  hold  up, 
(a)  to  support  one's  self;  as,  to  hold  ttp  under 
misfortunes,  (b)  To  cease  raining;  to  remain 
dry  or  not  showery,  as  the  weather;  hence, 
to  cease  to  be  obscure:  used  impersonally. 

Though  nice  and  dark  the  point  appear, 
Quoth  Ralph,  it  may  hold  np  and  clear. 

Hndiiras. 


(c)  To  continue  the  same  speed;  to  run  or 
move  as  fast;  to  keep  up. — Hold  on!  hold 
hard!  used  imperatively,  stop;  cease;  for- 
bear; be  still. 
Hold  (hold),  m.  1.  A  grasp  with  the  hand 
or  with  the  arms ;  seizure ;  gripe  ;  clutch ; 
hence,  fig.  mental  grasp;  grasp  on  or  influ- 
ence working  on  tlie  mind:  often  with  the 
verbs  take  and  lay;  as,  keep  your  hold;  to 
quit  one's  hold;  to  take  hold;  to  lay  hold. 

Take  fast  hold  of  instruction.        Prov.  iv.  13. 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  Bolingbroke.  Shak. 
Fear  ...  by  which  God  and  his  laws  take  the 
surest  hold  of  us.  Tillotson. 

2.  Something  which  may  he  seized  for  sup- 
port; that  which  supports. 

If  a  man  be  upon  a  high  place,  without  a  good  hold, 
he  is  ready  to  fall.  Bacon. 

3.  Power  of  keeping. 

On  your  vigour  now 
My  hold  of  this  new  kingdom  all  depends.  Milton. 

4.  Authority  to  seize  or  keep  ;  claim. 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you.  Shak. 

5.  A  prison;  a  place  of  confinement. 

They  laid  hands  on  them,  and  put  them  in  )told  unto 
the  next  day.  Acts  iv.  3. 

6.  A  fortified  place;  afort;  a  castle;  a  place 
of  security :  often  called  a  Stronghold.  — 

7.  The  whole  interior  cavity  of  a  ship,  be- 
tween the  bottom  and  the  lowest  deck;  in  a 
vessel  of  one  deck,  the  whole  interior  space 
from  the  keel  to  the  deck. — 8.  In  music,  the 
character  /r. ,  directing  the  performer  to 
pause  on  the  note  or  rest  over  which  it  is 
placed.    Called  also  a  Pa  use. 

Holdback  (hold'bak),  n.  1.  Check;  hinder- 
ance;  restraint;  obstacle. 

The  only  ttoldback  is  the  afl^ection,  and  passionate 
love,  that  we  bear  to  our  wealth.  Hammond. 

2.  The  iron  or  strap  on  the  shaft  of  a  vehicle 
to  which  a  part  of  the  harness  is  attached, 
in  order  to  enable  the  animal  to  hold  back 
the  vehicle  wlien  going  down  hill;  a  drag. 

Hold-beam  (lioUl'bem),  n.  Naxit.  one  of  the 
lowest  range  of  beams  in  a  merchant  vessel. 
In  a  man-of-war  they  support  the  orlop- 
deck. 

Holden,  pp.  of  hold. 

Holder  (hold'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
wliich  holds ;  one  who  grasps,  embraces, 
confines,  restrains,  believes,  possesses,  and 
the  like.— 2.  Something  by  or  i  i  which  a 
tiling  is  held  or  contained;  as,  a  holder  for 
a  flat-iron. — 8.  Naut.  one  who  is  employed 
in  the  hold.— 4.  A  payee  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
or  a  promissoi7  n<jte. 

Holder-forth  (hold'ir-forth),  n.  One  who 
holds  forth;  a  Iniranguer;  a  preacher.  Ad- 
dison. 

Holdfast  (hold'fast),  n.  1.  Something  used 
to  secure  and  hold  in  place  something  else; 
a  catch;  a  hook;  a  long  nail  with  a  flat 
short  head  for  securing  objects  to  a  wall;  a 
clamp  and  the  like.— 2.  Support;  hold. 

His  holdfast  was  gone,  his  footin.g  lost.  Montagu. 

Holding  (hold'ing),  n.  1.  A  tenure;  the  na- 
ture of  a  right  granted  by  a  superior  to  a 
vassal;  a  farm  held  of  a  superior;  anything 
that  is  held.— 2.  t  The  burden  or  chorus  of 
a  song.  Shak. 

The  undersong  or  holding:  whereof  is,  'It  is  merrie 
in  hall  where  beards  wag  all." 

T/te  Serving:  Man's  Comfort. 

3.  That  which  holds,  binds,  or  influences; 
hold;  influence;  power. 

Everything  would  be  drawn  from  its  holdings  in 
the  cniuitry  to  the  personal  favour  and  inclination  of 
the  prince.  Burke. 

Holding-ground  (hold'ing-ground),re.ifaM<. 
Good  anchoring-ground. 

Hole  (hoi),  11.  [A.  Sax.  hoi,  hollow,  cavern, 
hole.  Comp.  D.  hoi,  Icel.  hoi,  hola.  a  hol- 
low, a  cavity;  O.H.G.  hoi,  G.  hold,  hollow; 
of  same  root  as  A.  Sax.  helan.  to  cover,  to 
conceal,  whence  hell;  or  as  Gr.  koilos,  hol- 
low. ]  1.  A  hollow  place  or  cavity  in  any  solid 
body,  natural  or  artificial;  a  perforation, 
orifice,  aperture,  pit,  rent,  fissure,  crevice, 
or  the  like. 

Jehoiada  the  priest  took  a  chest,  and  bored  a  hole 
in  the  lid  of  it.  2  Ki.  xii.  9. 

Specifically- 2.  The  excavated  habitation 
of  certain  wild  beasts,  as  the  fox,  the  badger. 
&c. ;  hence,  a  mean  habitation;  a  narrow  or 
dark  lodging. 

How  much  more  happy  thou,  that  art  content 

To  live  within  this  \\i\.\ihole,  than  I 

Who  after  empire,  that  vain  quarry,  fly.  Dryden, 

— A  hole  in  one's  coat,  a  flaw  in  one's  reputa- 
tion ;  a  weak  spot  in  one's  character.— Syn. 
Rent,  fissure,  crevice,  orifice,  aperture,  in- 


ch, cTtain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     g,  j7o;  j,iob; 
Vol.  II. 


n,  Tr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     SH,  Wien;  tli,  thin;     w,  toig;   wh,  icAig;   zh,  a^riu'e. — See  Key. 
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terstice,  perforation,  excavation,  pit,  cave, 
den 

Hole  (liol),  v.i.  pret.  &pp.  holed;  ppr.  holing, 

To  go  into  a  hole.    B.  Jonson. 
Hole  (liol),  v.t    1.  To  cut,  dig,  or  make  a 

hole  or  holes  in;  as,  to  hole  a  post  for  the 

insertion  of  rails  or  bars. 

With  throwing  of  the  hoUd  stone,  with  hurling  of 
their  darts.  Chapman. 

2.  To  drive  into  a  hole,  as  in  golfing,  or  into 
a  bag,  as  in  billiards. — 3.  In  mining,  to  un- 
dercut a  coal-seam.   See  Holer. 
Hole,  t  Hol,  t  a.  Entire ;  whole ;  soimd.  Chau- 
cer. 

Hole-and-corner  (hol'and-kor-ner),  a. 
Clandestine;  underhand. 

Such  is  tlie  wretched  trickery  of  hQle-and-corner 
butFery !    These  are  not  its  only  artifices.  Dicktns. 

Holectypus  (ho-lek'ti-pus),  n.  [Gr.  holos, 
entire,  wholly,  and  ektypos,  embossed.]  A 
fossil  genus  of  sea-urchins,  with  a  hemi- 
spherical circular  shell,  strengthened  in- 
ternally by  five  strong  ribs  or  projections. 

Holer  (hol'er),  n.  In  mining,  one  who  un- 
dercuts the  coal  seam  for  2  or  3  feet  in- 
wards with  alight  pick,  and  then  by  drivhig 
in  wedges  breaks  away  the  portions  that 
have  been  holed. 

Hollbut  (ho'li-but).   See  Halibut. 
Holidame  (ho'li-dam),  n.  [Apparently  from 

holy  and  dame,  but  really  a  corruption  of 

halidom.]   Sa.me  as  Halidom. 

By  my  holidame  here  comes  Katharina !  Shak. 

Holiday  (ho'li-da),  «.  [ffoij/ and  rfaj/.]  1.  A 
consecrated  day;  a  religious  anniversary;  a 
day  set  apart  for  commemorating  some  im- 
portant event  or  in  honour  of  some  person. 

2.  An  occasion  of  joy  and  gaiety. 

My  approach  has  made  a  little  holiday. 

And  every  face  was  dress'd  in  smiles  to  meet  me. 

RoTue. 

3.  A  day  of  exemption  from  labour;  a  day 
of  amusement;  a  day  or  a  number  of  days 
during  which  a  person  is  released  from  his 
everyday  labours. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 

To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work.  Shak. 

Holiday  (ho'li-da),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
festival;  befitting  a  holiday;  cheerful;  joyous; 
as,  a  holiday  suit  of  clothes. 

Now  I  am  in  a  holiday  humour.  Shak. 

2.  Adapted  for  or  proper  to  a  special  oc- 
casion. 

Courage  is  but  a  holiday  kind  of  virtue,  to  be  seldom 
exercised.  Dryden. 

Holily  (holi-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  holy  or  de- 
vout manner;  piously;  with  sanctity. — 2.  Sa- 
credly ;  inviolably.  '  Friendship  ."  .  .  that 
so  holily  was  observed.'  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
[Rare.] 

Holiness  (ho'li-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  holy  or  sinless ;  purity  or  in- 
tegrity of  moral  character;  freedom  from 
sin;  sanctity;  the  feeling  of  antipathy  nr 
repugnance  to  moral  evil  (see  extract). 
Applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  holiness  de- 
notes perfect  purity  or  integrity  of  moral 
character,  one  of  his  essential  attributes. 

Holiness  suggests  the  idea,  not  of  perfect  virtue, 
but  of  that  peculiar  affection  wherewith  a  being  of 
perfectvirtue  regardsmoral  evil;  and  so  much  indeed 
is  this  the  precise  and  characteristic  import  of  the 
term,  that,  had  there  been  no  evil,  either  actual  or  con- 
ceiv.ible,  in  the  universe  there  would  have  been  no 
holiness.  There  would  have  been  perfect  truth  and 
perfect  righteousness,  yet  not  holiyiess;  for  this  is  a 
word  which  denotes  neither  any  one  of  the  virtues  in 
particular,  nor  the  assemblage  of  them  all  put  to- 
gether, but  the  recoil  or  the  repulsion  of  these  towards 
the  opposite  vices — a  recoil  that  never  would  have 
been  felt,  if  vice  had  been  so  far  a  nonentity  as  to  be 
neither  an  object  of  real  existence  nor  an  object  of 
thought.  Chalmers. 

2.  The  state  of  anything  hallowed,  or  con- 
secrated to  God  or  to  his  worship ;  sacred- 
ness.— 3.  That  which  is  separated  to  the 
service  of  God. 

Israel  was  holiness  unto  the  Lord.       Jer.  ii.  3. 

4.  A  title  of  the  pope,  and  formerly  of  the 
Greek  emperors. — Syn.  Piety,  devotion,  god- 
liness, religiousness,  sanctity,  sacredness. 

Holing-axe  (hol'ing-aks),  n.  A  narrow  axe 
(or  cutting  holes  in  posts. 

Holla  (hol-la').  [Fr.  hold— ho  !  ho !  and  Id. 
there.]  An  exclamation  to  some  one  at  a 
distance,  in  order  to  call  attention  or  in 
answer  to  one  that  hails.  Written  also  Hollo, 
Holloa. 

The  albatross  did  follow ; 

And  every  day  for  food  or  play 

Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo.  Coleridge. 

HoUa,  Hollo  (hol'la,  hol'16),  v.i.    To  call  ! 
out  or  exclaim;  to  shout  or  cry  aloud.  'He 
AoHaed  but  even  now. '  Shak.  See  Hali.oo. 

Holland  (hol'land),  n.    A  kind  of  fine  linen 


originally  manufactured  in  Holland ;  also  a 
coarser  linen  fabric  unbleached  or  dyed 
brown  used  for  covering  furniture,  carpets, 
&c.,  or  for  making  window-blinds  and  the 
like. 

Hollander  ( hol '  land -er),  n.  A  native  of 
Holland. 

HoUandish  (hol'land-ish),  a.  Like  Holland. 

Hollands  (hol'landz),  n.  A  sort  of  gin  im- 
ported from  Holland. 

Hollen  (hol'len),  n.  A  local  name  for  Holly 
(which  see). 

Hollo  (hol'lo),  n.  v.i.  inter j.  Same  as  Holla. 

Hollow  (hol'lo),  a.  [A.  Sax.  holg,  holh,  a 
hollow  space.  See  Hole.]  1.  Containing  an 
empty  space,  natural  or  artificial,  within  a 
solid  substance;  not  solid;  having  a  vacant 
space  or  cavity  within;  as,  a  hollow  tree;  a 
hollow  rock;  a  hollow  sphere. 

HoltoTv  with  boards  shalt  thou  make  it. 

Exod.  xxvii.  8. 
2.  Concave;  sunken;  as,  a  hollow  eye;  a 
hollow  cheek.  —  3.  Deep ;  low ;  resembling 
sound  reverberated  from  a  cavity,  or  desig- 
nating such  a  sound;  as,  a  'hollow  roar.' 
Dryden. 

The  mingled  measure  .  .  . 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away.  Collins. 

4.  Not  sincere  or  faithful;  false;  deceitful; 
not  sound;  as,  a  hollow  heart. 

Who  in  want  a  holloio  friend  doth  try, 
Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy.  Shak. 

5.  Thorough ;  complete  ;  out-and-out ;  as,  a 
hollow  beating;  a  /ioJtow  victory.  [Colloq.] 
— Hollow  spar.  Same  as  Hohlspath. — SYN. 
Concave,  sunken,  low,  vacant,  empty,  void, 
false,  faithless,  deceitful,  hollow-hearted. 

Hollow  (hol'lo),  n.  A  depression  or  excava- 
tion below  the  general  level  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of  anything;  an  empty  space  In  any- 
thing ;  a  cavity,  natural  or  artificial;  con- 
cavity; a  cave  or  cavern;  a  den;  a  hole;  a 
groove;  a  channel;  a  canal;  as,  the  hollow 
of  the  hand;  the  hollow  of  a  tree.  'Some 
vault  or  AoHoio. '  Baeon. 

Forests  grew 
Upon  the  barren  hollo70s,  high  o'ershading 
The  haunts  of  savage  beasts.  Prior. 
The  little  springs  and  rills  are  conveyed  through 
little  channels  into  the  main  hollow  of  the  aqueduct. 

Addison. 

Hollow  (hol'lo),  v.t.  [From  the  adj.]  To 
make  hollow,  as  by  digging,  cutting,  or  en- 
graving; to  excavate. 

Trees  rudely  hollowed  did  the  waves  sustain 
Ere  ships  in  triumph  ploughed  the  watery  plain 
Dryden. 

Hollow  (hol'lo),  adv.    Utterly;  completely; 

out-and-out:  generally  with  the  verbs  heat, 

carry,  and  the  like;  as,  he  beat  liim  hollow; 

he  carried  it  holknv.  [Colloq.] 
Hollow  (hol'lo),  v.  i.   To  shout.   See  Holla. 
Hollow  (hol'lo),  v.t.    To  urge  or  call  on  by 

shouting. 

He  has  hollowed  the  hounds  upon  a  velvet-headed 
knobbler.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Hollow-boned  (hollo-bond),  a.  Having  the 
bones  hollow,  not  solid,  as 
birds. 

Hollow  -  brick   ( hol '  lo- 

Ijrik),  n.    A  brick  made 
with  perforations  through 
i  t  f  or  the  purpose  of  warm- 
ing or  ventilation,  or  to 
prevent   moisture  from 
penetrating  a  wall. 
Hollow-eyed(hol'lo-id),a. 
Having  sunken  eyes.  'Hol- 
low-eyed,   sharp  -  looking 
wretch.'  Shak. 
Hollow-hearted  (hol'lo- 
hart-ed),  a.  Insincere;  de- 
ceitful; not  sound  and  true;  of  practice  or 
sentiment  different  from  profession. 
The  hollow-hearted,  disaffected, 
And  close  malignants  are  detected.  Hiidibras. 

Hollow-homed  (hol'lo-hornd),  a.  Having 
the  horns  hollow  as  oxen. 

Hollowly  (hol'lo-li),  adv.  In  a  hollow  man- 
ner; insincerely;  deceitfully. 

Crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event 
If  I  speak  true;  \i hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me,  to  mischief!  Shak. 

Hollowness  (hol'16-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  hollow;  cavity;  depression  of  surface; 
excavation.— 2.  Insincerity;  deceitf uluess ; 
treachery. 

The  hardness  of  most  hearts,  the  hollowness  of 
others,  and  the  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  almost 
all.  South. 

Hollow-newel  (hol'Io-nu-el).  n.  In  arch. 
the  well-hole  or  opening  in  the  centre  of 
winding  stairs.    See  Newel. 


Hollow-bricks. 


Hollow-plane  (hol'lo-plan),  n.  A  moulding 

plane  with  a  convex  sole. 

Hollow-punch  (hol'lo-punsh),  n.  A  punch 
with  a  circular  cutting  edge  for  cutting 
holes  for  rivets,  eyelets,  &c.,  in  leather, 
cloth,  paper,  or  where  a  smooth  round  hole 
is  to  be  cut  in  a  soft  yielding  material. 

Hollow-rail  (hol'16-ral),  n.  A  tubular  rail- 
way rail,  heated  with  steam  to  prevent  the 
accretion  of  ice. 

Hollow-root  (hol'lo-rot),  n.  A  plant,  A  doxa 
Moschatellina,  nat.  order  Caprifoliacese.  See 
Adoxa. 

Hollow-spar  (hol'lo -spar),  n.  Same  as 
HohlsiMth. 

Hollow-square  (hol'lo-skwar),  n.  A  body 
of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
with  an  empty  space  in  the  middle. 

Hollow-toned  (hol'lo-tond),  a.  Having  a 
tone  or  sound  like  that  coming  from  a 
cavity;  deep-toned. 

Hollow-wall  (hol'16-wal),  n.    A  wall  built 


in  two  thicknesses,  leaving  a  cavity  or  cavi- 
ties between,  either  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting moisture  from  being  driven  by 
storms  through  the  brickwork,  for  ventilat- 
ing, for  preserving  a  uniform  temperature 
in  apartments,  or  for  saving  materials. 
Hollow-ware  (hol'lo-war),  n.  A  general 
trade  name  given  to  various  iron  articles 
which  are  hollow,  as  cauldrons,  kettles, 
saucepans,  eoifee-mills,  &c.  Hollow-ware  is 
of  two  kinds,  cast-iron  and  wrought-iron.  The 
name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  earthen- 
ware. 

Hollow-wort  (hol'lo-wert),  n.  The  name 
of  a  succulent  plant  with  pink  flowers, 
Corydalis  cava. 

Holly  (hol'li),  m.  [A.  Sax.  holegn,  holen,  holly, 
alder,  elder;O.E.  and  Sc.  hollen,hollin,'iio\\Y; 


Holly  [Ilex  Aquifolium). 

allied  to  W.  celyn,  Gael.  cuiliom\,  holly. 
Comp.  Aotoi(-oak),  which  is  =  holen,  with  m 
instead  of  n.)  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ilex  (/. 
Aquifolium),  and  the  only  British  species  of 
that  genus.  It  belongs  to  the  nat.order  Aqui- 
foliacea;.  The  common  holly,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties,  grows  to  the  height  of 
from  20  to  30  feet;  the  stem  by  age  becomes 
large,  and  is  covered  with  a  grayish  smooth 
bark,  and  set  with  branches  which  form  a  sort 
of  cone.  The  leaves  are  oblong  oval,  of  a  liicid 
green  on  tlie  upper  surface,  but  pale  on  ihe 
under  surface;  the  edges  are  indented  and 
waved,  with  sharp  thorns  terminating  each  of 
the  points.  The  flowers  grow  in  clusters,  aud 
are  succeeded  by  roundish  berries,  which 
turn  to  a  beautiful  red  about  Michaelmas. 
This  plant  is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  and  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  hedges  and  fences,  as 
it  bears  clipping.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
white,  and  is  much  employed  for  turnery 
work,  for  drawing  upon,  for  knife-handles, 
&c.  Of  the  bark  bird-lime  is  made  by  ma- 
cerations, and  houses  and  churches  at 
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Cliristmas  are  adorned  wth  the  leaves 
and  berries,  a  relic  probably  of  Druidism. — 
2.  Tlie  holm-oak  (Quercus  Hex',  an  ever- 
green oak,  often  called  Holly-oalc. — Knee- 
holly,  a  plant,  the  butcher's-broom  (Rnscus 
aculeatus).  See  RusOUS. — Sea-holly .  aplant, 
Eryngmm  maritimum.    See  Eryngo. 

Holly, t  adv.    Entirely;  wholly.  Chauqe.r. 

Hollyhock  (hol'li-hok),  n.  [O.E.  hoKhoc, 
A, Sax.  hdlig,  holy,  and  Aoc.W.  hocys,  mallow: 
so  called  from  being  first  brought  from  the 
Holy  Land.]  A  plant  {AUhea  rosea),  nat. 
order  Malvacese.  It  is  a  native  of  China 
and  of  Southern  Europe,  and  is  a  frequent 
ornament  of  our  gardens.  Tliere  are  many 
varieties,  with  .single  and  double  flowers, 
characterized  by  the  tints  of  yellow,  red, 
purple,  and  dark  purple  approaching  to 
black.  The  leaves  are  said  to  yield  a  blue 
colouring  matter  not  inferior  to  indigo. 

Holly-oak  (hol'li-6k),  n.  Same  as  Holm-oak. 

Holly-tree  (holH-tre),  n.    Same  as  Holly. 

Holm,  Holme  Giolm  or  hom),  n.  See 
Holm-oak. 

Holm,  Holme  (holm  or  hom),  n.  [A.  Sax. 
L.G.  G.  and  Dan.  holm,  a  small  island  in  a 
river;  Sw.  holme,  Icel.  holmr,  an  island.] 
1.  An  islet  or  river  island;  in  Orkney,  a 
small  island  off  a  larger  one.— 2.  A  low  flat 
tract  of  rich  land  by  the  side  of  a  river. 
The  soft  wind  blowing  over  meadowy  holms. 

T^nnysoji. 

Holm  is  frequently  joined  with  otiier  syl- 
lables in  names  of  places,  as  StepAoZ»ie, 
Flatli/ioime. 

Holmite  (holm'it  or  hora'it),  n.  A  variety  of 
carbonate  of  lime:  so  called  from  IMr.  Holme, 
who  analyzed  it. 

Holm-oak  (holm'ok  or  hora'ok),  n.  [O.E. 
holleii,  A.  Sax.  holen,  holly :  the  leaves  of 
one  sort  of  evergreen  oak  resemble  those 
of  the  holly.  See  Holly.]  The  evergreen 
oak;  the  Quercus  Ilex. 

Holoblastlc  (ho'lo-blast-ik),  a.  In  zool.  a 
term  applied  to  ova,  such  as  those  of  mam- 
mals, of  which  the  yolk  is  entirely  germinal. 

Holocaust  (ho'lo-kast),  n.  [Gr.  holos,  whole, 
and  kaustos,  burned,  from  kaio,  to  burn.] 
A  burnt  sacrifice  or  offering,  the  whole  of 
wliicli  was  consumed  by  fire,  a  species  of 
sacrifice  in  use  among  the  Jews  and  some 
pagan  nations:  now  sometimes  applied  to  a 
great  slaughter  or  sacrifice  of  life. 

Eumenes  cut  a  piece  from  every  part  of  the  victim, 
and  by  this  he  made  it  an  holocaust,  or  an  entire  sac- 
rifice. //'  Broojne. 

Holocephali  (ho-lo-sef'a-li),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
holos,  entire,  and  kephale,  the  head.]  A 
sub-order  of  fishes  of  the  order  Elasmo- 
branchii,  characterized  by  long  jaws  encased 
by  dental  plates  and  a  cartilaginous  endo- 
skeleton.  Only  two  genera  are  known  to 
exist  now;  the  fossil  species  range  from  the 
bottom  of  the  oolite  to  the  present  age. 
The  best  known  living  member  of  this  suli- 
order  is  the  Chimera  inonstrosa,  sometimes 
called '  king  of  the  herrings. '  See  Chimera,  4. 

Holocryptic  (ho-lo-krip'tik),  a.  [Gr.  holos, 
whole,  complete,  and  krypto,  to  conceal.] 
Wholly  or  effectively  concealing ;  specifi- 
cally, descriptive  of  a  cipher  incapable  of 
being  read  except  by  one  who  has  the  key. 

Holograph  (ho'lo-graf),  71.  [Gr.  holos,  whole, 
and  graphn,  to  write.]  Any  writing,  as  a 
letter,  deed,  testament,  &c.,  wholly  written 
by  the  person  from  whom  it  bears  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Let  who  says 
'  The  soul's  a  clean  white  paper,'  rather  say, 
A  palimpsest,  a  prophet's  holograph 
Defiled,  erased,  and  covered  by  a  monk's. 

R.  B.  Broiuniiig. 

Holograph  (ho'lo-graf),  a.  A  term  applied  to 
a  manuscript  document  or  letter  written  and 
signed  by  the  grantor  or  sender;  as,  the 
will  is  holograph  of  the  grantor. 

A  holograph  letter  by  a  man  of  quality  is  a  true 
treasure.  Lamb. 

Holographic  (ho-lo-graf'ik),  as.  Written 
wholly  by  the  grantor  or  testator  himself. 

HolOgraphical  (ho-lo-graf'ik-al),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  a  holograph;  written  by  the  hand  of 
him  from  whom  it  comes. 

Holohedral  (ho-lo-he'dral),  a.  [Gr.  holos, 
whole,  and  hedra,  seat,  base.  ]  In  mineral. 
a  term  applied  to  a  crystal  with  all  tlie 
similar  edges  or  angles  similarly  replaced. 

Holometabola(ho'lo-me-tab"o-la),  n.pl.  The 
stction  of  tlie  class  Insecta  which  undergo 
a  complete  metamorphosis.    See  Insect. 

Holometaholic  (ho'lo-me-ta-bol"ik),  a.  [Gr. 
Ao;os,entire,complete,and)7j«iabo;e,change.] 
In  zool.  a  term  applied  to  insects  which 
undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis. 

Holometer  (ho-lom'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  holos,  all. 


and  metreo,  to  measure.]  A  mathematical 
instrument  for  taking  all  kinds  of  measures, 
both  on  the  earth  and  in  the  heavens;  a 
pantometer. 

Holophanerous  (ho-lo-fan'e-rus),  a.  [Gr. 
holos,  entire,  wholly,  and  phaneros,  visible, 
from  phaino,  to  show.]  In  zool.  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  metamorphosis  of  Insects 
when  complete. 

Holophotal  (hol-o-fo'tal),   a.     [Gr.  holos, 
whole,  and  phos,  photos,  light.  ]   In  optics, 
reflecting  tlie  rays  of  light  in  one  unbroken 
'   mass  without  perceptible  loss;  as,  a  Iiolo- 
photal  reflector. 

Holoptychius  (ho-Iop-tik'i-us),  n.  [Gr.  holos, 
entire,  and  ptyche,  a  wrinkle.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  ganoitl  fishes  occurring  in  the  upper 
old  red  sandstone,  so  named  from  their 
wrinkled  enamelled  scales.  Tlie  head  was 
covered  with  large  plates,  and  the  body 
with  bony  scales,  rhombic  or  cycloid  in 
form.  Their  jaws,  besides  being  armed  with 
numerous  sharp -pointed  fish -teeth,  were 
furnished  with  large  teeth  of  a  conical  form. 
The  fin  spines  were  large  and  the  bones  only 
partially  ossified,  the  centre  being  cartila- 
ginous. They  were  from  8  to  12  feet  in 
length.  The  name  Holoptychius  is  now 
limited  to  the  fossils  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, and  that  of  Hhizodus  given  to  those 
of  the  coal-measures. 

Holosericeous  (ho'lo-se-ri"shus),  a.  [Gr. 
holos,  entu-e,  and  L.  sericeus,  silken.]  In 
hot.  covered  with  minute  silky  hairs,  dis- 
covered better  by  the  touch  than  by  sight. 

HolOSteum  (ho-los'te-um),  ii.  [Gr.  holos, 
whole,  and  osteon,  bone :  applied  by  anti- 
phrasis  to  this  plant,  which  is  soft  and  deli- 
cate.] A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Caryo- 
pliyllacese.  The  species  are  small  insigni- 
ficant cliickweed-like  annuals.  H.  umbel- 
latum-  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

Holostomata  Oio-lo-stom'a-ta),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
holos,  whole,  and  stoma,  a  mouth.]  A  divi- 
sion of  gasteropodous  molluscs  in  which 
the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  rounded  or 
entire. 

Holostome  O'o'lo-stom),  n.  In  zool.  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  Holostomata. 

Holothure  (hoTo-thiir),  n.    A  holothurian. 

Holothurla  (ho-lo-thii'ri-a),  n.  A  genus  of 
marine  animals  of  the  family  Holothuridse 
and  class  Echinodermata.    See  Holothu- 
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Holothurian  (ho-lo-thu'ri-an),  n.  In  zool. 
a  member  of  the  Holothurida;. 

Holothurian  (lio-lo-thii'ri-an),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Holotliurida;.. 
I  Holothuroidea  (ho-lo-thu'roi-de"a),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  /io/«s,wliole,  Wao'ton, dim. of  ttnra.open- 
ing,  door,  mouth,  and  eidos,  resemblance.  ] 
The  sea-cucuniliers  or  sea-slugs,  an  order 
of  echinoderms  destitute  of  the  calcareous 
plates  typical  of  the  class,  but  with  a  leathery 
integument  open  at  both  ends,  and  pierced 
by  orifices  through  which  suctorial  feet  or 
ambulacra  protrude.  They  have  the  mouth 
surrounded  by  tentacula;  a  long  convoluted 
alimentary  canal ;  respiratory  organs  near 
the  anus,  and  generally  in  the  form  of  two 
branching  arborescent  tubes  (forming  the 
'respiratory  tree')  into  which  the  water  is 
admitted ;  and  the  organs  of  both  sexes  on 
each  individual.  They  are  capable  of  extend- 
ing themselves  to  several  times  the  length 
they  have  in  a  state  of  repose,  and  of  extra- 
ordinary reproduction  of  parts,  even  of  vital 
organs.  The  young  undergo  a  metamorphosis 
during  development.  They  abound  in  the 
Asiatic  seas,  tlie  bdche-de-mer  or  trepang 
being  a  member  of  the  family. 

HolOUr,t  n.    A  whoremonger.  Chaucer. 

Holp,  Holpen  (holp,  holp'n),  the  antiquated 
pret.  and  pp.  of  help.   See  Help. 
By  foul  play,  as  thou  sayest,  were  we  heaved  thence. 
But  blessedly  holp  hither.  Shak. 
I  could  not  be  unthankful,  I  who  was 
Entreated  thus  and  holpen.      E.  B.  Brcnuning. 

Holster  Oiol'ster),  n.  [D.  holster,  a  pistol- 
case;  conip.  A.  Sax.  heolster,  a  hiding-place, 
a  recess,  from  helan,  to  cover,  to  hide; 
Icel.  hulster,  Dan.  hylster,  a  case.]  A 
leathern  case  for  a  pistol,  carried  by  a  horse- 
man at  the  fore-part  of  his  saddle. 

Holstered  (hol'sterd),  a.  Bearing  holsters; 
as.  a  holstered  steed. 

Holt  (liolt),«..  [A.  Sax.  O.Sax.  and  L.G.  holt, 
grove,  wood;  D.  hout,  G.  holz,  wood,  tim- 
ber. Comp.  Gael,  and  Ir.  coil,  coille,  pi. 
coillte,  wood;  W.  eel,  celt,  shelter,  covert.] 
A  wood  or  woodland;  an  orchard;  a  plan- 
tation: seldom  used  except  in  poetry  or  in 
provincial  English,  common  as  an  element 
in  names  of  places  in  England. 


Comes  a  vapour  from  the  margin,  blackening  over 
heath  and  hoU, 

Cranuiiine  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its  breast  a  thun- 
derbolt. Tennyson. 

Holt.t    YoT  Holdeth.  Chaucer. 

Holt  (holt),  n.  [Corrupted  for /io?(J.]  Ahold; 
a  place  of  security;  a  burrow;  specifically,  a 
deep  hole  in  a  river  for  the  protection  of 
fish.    '  Gone  to  7ioH.'    C.  Kingsley. 

Holus-bolus  (ho'lus-hoTus).  adv.  [From 
whole,  and  bolus,  a  pill.]  All  at  a  gulp;  al- 
together; all  at  once;  as,  he  swallowed  it 
holus-holus.  [Vulgar.] 

Holus-bolus  (hoTus-bo'lus),  n.  The  whole; 
all  taken  collectively;  as,  he  drove  out  the 
holus-bolus  of  them.  [Vulgar.] 

Holy  (lio'li),  a.  [A.  Sax.  hdlig,  D.  and  G. 
heilig,  Icel.  heilagr,  Dan.  hellig,  holy;  from 
A.  Sax.  hdl,  O.G.  and  Icel.  heil,  Goth,  hails, 
whole,  sound,  safe.  See  Hale,  Heal,  Hal- 
low, &c.]  1.  Free  from  sin  and  sinful  affec- 
tions; pure  in  heart,  temper,  or  dispositions; 
pious;  godly;  as,  a  holy  man;  a  holy  dispo- 
sition; holy  zeal. 

Be  ye  holy;  for  I  am  holy.  i  Pet.  i.  16. 

2.  Hallowed;  consecrated  or  set  apart  to  a 
sacred  use,  or  to  the  service  or  worship  of 
God  ;  having  a  sacred  character  or  associa- 
tions; revered;  reverend;  as,  tlie  holy  Sab- 
bath; holy  oil;  holy  vessels;  a  Itoly  priest- 
hood. 

Where'er  we  tread,  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground. 

Byron. 

An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness 

Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek.  Shak. 

— Holy  Alliance,  a  league  formed  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia 
after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  I.  at  Waterloo, 
on  the  proposal,  it  is  said,  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia,  and  to  which  all  the 
European  sovereigns  finally  gave  in  their 
adhesion.  Its  ostensible  object  was  to  regu- 
late the  relations  of  the  states  of  Christen- 
dom in  accordance  with  scriptural  prin- 
ciples, but  its  real  end  was  the  maintenance 
of  existing  dynasties.  A  special  clause  de- 
barred any  member  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
from  ascending  a  European  throne.  Upon 
the  secession  of  France  and  England  the 
alliance  ceased  to  have  any  real  existence. 
— Holy  of  holies,  in  Scrip,  the  innermost 
apartment  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  or  tem- 
ple where  the  ark  was  kept,  and  where  no 
person  entered  except  the  high-priest  once 
a  year.^ Holy  Ghost  or  Holy  Spirit,  the  Di- 
vine Spirit;  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity. 
~Holy  grail.  SeeGnAIh.—HolyOffice,  the  In- 
quisition.— Holy  one,  a  person  set  apart  for 
the  service  of  God.— The  Holy  One,  the  Su- 
preme Being.—Holy  Orders.  See  ORDER.— 
Holy  rood,  the  cross  or  crucifix,  particularly 
one  placed  in  cliurches  on  the  rood  beam  over 
the  entrance  of  the  chancel.— Holy  Thurs- 
day, Ascension-day;  or,  among  R.  Catholics, 
Tliursday  in  Holy  Week  (as  they  also  say 
Holy  Saturday). — Holy  war,  a  war  to  rescue 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidels;  a  crusade; 
a  war  carried  on  by  the  Christians  against 
the  Saracens  in  the  11th,  12th,  and  13tU 
centuries. — Holy  water,  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch. 
salted  water  consecrated  by  the  priest,  antl 
used  in  various  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  in 
baptism,  the  consecration  of  relics, churches, 
&c.  — Holy-water fotmt ,  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  the 
vessel  containing  the  holy  water.  Called 
also  Holy-iaater  Stock,  Holy-water  Stone, 
Holy -loater  Stoup,  Holy  -water  Vat,  &c. 
See  Fount,  Siovp.— Holy-water  clerk,  a 
contemptuous  name  for  a  poor  scholar : 
also,  a  person  who  carried  the  holy  water. — 
Holy  week,  the  week  before  Easter  (the  last 
w-eek  of  Lent),  in  which  the  passion  of  our 
Saviour  is  commemorated.— /io^i/  writ,  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  —  Syn.  Pious,  devout, 
godly,  religious,  immaculate,  divine,  hal- 
lowed, consecrated,  sanctified,  sacred. 

Holy-cross  (lio'li-kros),  h.  1.  An  order  of 
Augustinian  canons,  suppressed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  —2.  An  ecclesiastical  order 
established  in  France  in  1834,  who  devote 
themselves  to  preaching  and  education— 
the  brothers  educating  orphan  boys,  and 
instructing  them  in  trades  or  agriculture, 
the  sisters  educating  girls  and  attending 
the  sick.— 3.  A  society  formed  by  clerical 
members  of  the  extreme  ritualistic  section 
of  tlie  English  Church. 

Holy-cross  Day,       See  Holy-rood  Day. 

Holy-cruel  (ho'li-kro-el),  a.  Cruel  from  ex- 
cess of  holiness.  'Be  not  so  holy-eniel.' 
Shak. 

Holyday  (holi-da).   See  Holiday. 

Holy-fire  (ho'li-fir),  n.  In  the  R.  Cath. 
and  Greek  Churches,  a  light  kindled  on 
Holy  Saturday,  the   Saturday  preceding 
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Holy-water  Sprinkler. — Picard. 


Easter  Suuilay,  by  sparks  from  a  flint. 
All  the  lights  are  previously  extingiiislied, 
and  the  holy-fire  is  greeted  by  the  ecclesi- 
astics on  their  knees  exclaiming  'Lumen 
Christi'  (Light  of  Christ).  At  Kome  the 
ceremony  is  performed  in  presence  of  the 
pope.  At  Jerusalem  it  is  celebrated  by  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  clergy  combined.  There 
the  light  is  represented  as  miraculous. 

Holy  Ghost.    See  under  Holy. 

Holy  Grass.  See  Hierochloe. 

Holy-rood  (lio'li-rod),  n.    See  under  HOLT. 

Holy-rood  Day,  n.  The  fourteenth  day  of 
September,  on  which  a  religious  festival  is 
observed  in  memory  of  the  exaltation  of  our 
Saviour's  cross.  Called  also  Holy-cross  Day. 

Holy-stone  (ho'li-ston),  n.  A  soft  sand- 
stone used  by  seamen  for  cleaning  the  decks 
of  ships. 

Holy-stone  (l^o'li-ston),  v.t.    To  scrub  the 

deck  of  a  vessel  with  holy-stone. 
Holy-thistle  (ho'li-this-l),  ?i.    A  plant,  the 

blcssed-tliistle  (Centaurca  benedicta). 
Holy-water  (bo'-li-wa-ter),  n.     See  under 

Holy. 

Holy- water  Sprinkler,  n.  i.  An  instrument 
with  which  to 

sprinkle  holy  ^  , 
water.  It  con- 
sists of  a  bunch 
of  twigs  or  a 
brush  of  horse- 
hair set  in  a 
handle.  After 
being  dipped  in 
the  holy-water 
vessel  it  is  shak- 
en towards  or 
over  the  congre- 
gation. Called 
also  Aspergillus, 
Aspergillum.  — 

2.  A  name  some- 
times given  to 
a  weapon  of  of- 
fence used  in  the 
middle  ages,  called  more  commonly  Morn- 
inrj-star  (which  see). 

Holy- week  (ho'li-wek),  n.  See  under  Holy. 

Homage  (hom'aj),  n.  [Fr.  hommage,  Pr. 
hotneiiatge,  from  iled.L.  hominaticum,  hom- 
age, from  L.  homo,  hominis,  a  man,  in 
Med.  L.  a  client,  a  vassal.  Tlie  termina- 
tion aticum,  not  rare  in  classical  Latin,  be- 
came much  more  generally  used  towards 
the  end  of  the  empire,  and  is  especially 
common  in  the  charters  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries.  In  France  it  became 
modified  successively  into  atcum,  atge,  age, 
which  last  form  it  retains  in  modern  French. 
Comp.  age,  from  L.  cetaticum;  damage,  dam- 
naticum;  stage,  staticum;  village,  villati- 
eum;  voyage,  viaticum.}  1.  In  feudal  law, 
a  symbolical  acknowledgment  made  by  a 
feudal  tenant  to  and  in  presence  of  his  lord 
on  receiving  the  investiture  of  a  fee  or  com- 
ing to  it  by  succession,  that  he  was  his  man 
or  vassal.  The  tenant,  being  ungirt  and 
uncovered,  kneeled  and  held  up  both  his 
hands  between  those  of  the  lord,  who  sat 
before  him,  and  there  professed  that  'he 
did  become  his  man,  from  that  day  forth, 
of  life  and  limb,  and  earthly  honour,'  and 
then  received  a  kiss  from  his  lord.  — 2.  Obeis- 
ance ;  respect  paid  by  external  action ;  re- 
spect or  reverential  regard;  deference. 

Go,  go,  with  homage  yon  proud  victors  meet  I 

Paying;  an  ignominious  homage  to  all  who  pos- 
sessed influence  in  the  courts.  Macanlay. 

3.  Reverence  directed  to  the  Supreme  Being; 
reverential  worship  ;  devout  affection. — 
Homage  ancestral  is  where  a  man  and  his 
ancestors  have,  time  out  of  mind,  held  their 
land  of  the  lord  by  homage.  —Simple  homage, 
a  mere  acknowledgment  of  tenure  without 
fealty  or  the  services  consequent  upon  it. — 
Liege  homage,  a  homage  which  included 
fealty  and  certain  services. 

Homage  (hom'aj),  v.t.  1,  To  pay  respect  to 
by  external  action;  to  give  reverence  to;  to 
profess  fealty.— 2.  To  subject  in  token  of 
reverence  and  fealty. 

To  her  great  Neptune  hotnaged  all  his  streams. 

Co-wiey. 

Homageable  (hom'aj-a-bl),  a.    Bound  to 

pay  homage. 

Homage-jury  (hom'aj-jii-ri),  n.  A  jury  in 
a  court-baron,  consisting  of  tenants  that  do 
homage,  who  are  to  inquire  and  make  pre- 
sentments of  the  death  of  tenants,  surren- 
ders, admittances,  and  the  like.  Wharton. 

Homager  (hom'aj-er),  n.  One  who  does  or 
is  bound  to  do  homage;  one  who  holds  land 
of  another  by  homage. 


All  the  rest  of  the  Saxon  kings  being  homagers  to 
him  (Ethelbert).  Fuller. 

Homaglum  (hom-a'ji-um),  n.  [L.L.]  Hom- 
age. 

Homalonotus  (hom-al-on'o-tus),  n.  [Gr. 
hmnalos,  on  the  same  level,  and  notes,  the 
back.  ]  A  genus  of  trilobites  found  in  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  formations. 

Homalopsidse  (ho-ma-lop'si-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
homalos,  regular,  ops,  the  countenance,  and 
eidos,  resemblance.  ]  A  family  of  fresh-water 
colubrine  snakes,  infesting  the  ponds  and 
rivers  of  India  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
They  sometimes  attain  a  considerable  size, 
and  are  reported  venomous. 

Homaloptera  (ho-mal-op'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
homalos,  regular,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]  A 
small  order  of  dipterous  insects,  called  Pu- 
pipara,  from  the  larvae  remaining  within 
the  body  of  the  mother  till  they  have  at- 
tained the  pupa  state.  Several  are  wing- 
less, and  all  are  parasitic,  one  remarkable 
genus,  Nycteribia,  infesting  bats. 

Homarus  (hom'a-rus),  n.  A  genus  of  deca- 
podous,  long-tailed  crustaceans,  containing 
the  marine  lobsters.  Nephrops  (which  see) 
is  a  sub-genus.    See  Lobstee. 

Hombre  (om'br),  n.    Same  as  Ombre. 

It  was  there  that  Egalite  Orleans  roasted  partridges 
on  the  nii^ht  when  he  and  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  won 
a  huiulred  thousand  from  a  great  personage  at 
hotytbre.  Thackeray. 

Home  (horn),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hAm,  home,  dwell- 
ing, farm,  village.  Comp.  L.G.  and  Fris. 
ham,  G.  heim,  Goth,  haims,  abode,  village, 
&c.  Cog.  Lith.  kaimas,  Gr.  kome,  a  village, 
probably  L.  quies,  quiet,  &c.]  1.  One's  own 
abode ;  one's  own  dwelling ;  the  house  or 
place  in  which  one  resides ;  the  abode  of 
the  family  or  household  of  which  one  forms 
a  member;  hence,  a  place  or  state  of  rest 
and  comfort;  a  future  state;  the  grave. 

His  great  love,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  holp  him 
To  his  home  before  us.  Shak, 
Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become. 
As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  }io»te.  IValler. 

2.  One's  own  country;  as,  let  affairs  at  home 
be  well  managed  by  the  administration. 

They  who  pass  through  a  foreign  country  towards 
their  native  home.  Aiterbnry. 

3.  The  place  of  constant  residence;  the  seat. 

Flandria,  by  plenty,  made  the  hojyie  of  war.  Prior. 

i.  An  institute  or  establishment,  generally 
formed  for  a  benevolent  purpose,  such  as 
to  afford  to  the  homeless,  sick,  or  desti- 
tute the  comforts  of  a  home;  as,  a  sailors' 
home;  an  orphans'  home.  &c. — At  home, 
(a)  in  or  about  one's  own  house  or  lodgings; 
at  the  abode  of  the  household  to  which  one 
belongs;  not  travelling  or  visiting  at  a  dis- 
tance; (6)  in  one's  own  country. 

Travellers  ne'er  did  He, 
Though  fools  al  home  condemn  'em.  Shak. 

— At  home  in  or  on  a  subject,  conversant, 
familiar,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.  — To 
make  one's  self  at  home,  to  conduct  one's 
self  in  another's  house  as  unrestrainedly  as 
if  at  home.— Syn.  Abode,  residence,  dwell- 
ing, habitation. 

Home  (hom),  a.  1.  Connected  with  one's 
home  or  place  of  abode,  or  with  one's  coun- 
try; domestic:  often  opposed  to  foreign; 
as,  home  comforts;  home  affections;  home 
manufactures;  home  affairs. — 2.  Close;  to  the 
point;  poignant;  pointed. 

I  am  sorry  to  give  him  such  home  thrusts.  Slillingjleet. 

— Home  farm,  home  park,  home  wood,  the 
farm,  park,  or  wood  adjoining  a  mansion- 
house  or  residence  of  a  landed  proprietor. 
Home  (hom),  adv.  1.  To  one's  home;  to  one's 
place  of  abode  or  one's  native  country;  to 
the  place  or  person  to  which  a  thing  belongs; 
as,  to  go  home,  come  home,  bring/iome,  carry 
home:  often  opposed  to  abroad,  or  in  a 
foreign  country;  as,  my  brother  will  return 
home  in  the  first  ship  from  India.  —2.  To  the 
point;  to  the  mark  aimed  at;  to  the  desired 
place  or  distance;  so  as  to  produce  an  in- 
tended effect;  effectively;  satisfactorily; 
closely;  thoroughly;  fully;  as,  to  strike 
home;  to  charge  home;  to  pay  home;  to 
speak  home.  '  Satisfy  me /lonie.'  [All  these 
usages  are  found  in  Shakspere.] 

This  is  a  consideration  that  comes  home  to  our 
interest.  Addison. 
Speak  not  at  large,  say.  I  am  thine, 
And  then  they  have  their  answer  home.  G.  Herbert. 

— To  come  home  (naut.),  said  of  an  anchor 
when  it  loosens  from  the  ground  by  the 
violence  of  the  wind  or  current,  &c. 
Home-blow  (hOm'blo),  n.    A  well-directed 
or  effective  blow. 


Homeborn(h6m'born),  a.  1. Native;  natural. 

Arm 

These  creatures  from  homebortt  intrinsick  harm. 

Dattfie. 

2.  Domestic;  not  foreign. 

One  law  shall  be  to  him  that  is  ho77ieborjt,  and  unto 
the  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  you.  Ex.  xii.  49. 

Home -bound  (hom'-bound),  a.  Same  as 
Homeward-bound. 

For  thought  is  tired  of  wandering  o'er  the  world. 
And  home.bcnnd  fancy  runs  her  bark  ashore.  Taylor. 

Homebred (hom'bred),  a.  1.  Native; natural. 
' HomcbredXwsis.'  Hammond. — 2.Domestic; 
originating  at  home;  not  foreign;  as,  hmne- 
b7-ed  evil.    '  Homebred  mischief  Milton. — 

3.  Plain ;  rude ;  artless ;  uncultivated ;  not 
polished  by  travel. 

Only  to  me  two  homebred  youths  belong.  Dryden. 
Home-brewed  (hom'brbd),  a.    Brewed  or 
made  at  home  as  opposed  to  made  in  a 
public  brewery :  said  of  liquors. 

I  drink  the  virgin  lymph,  pure  and  crystalline  as  it 
gushes  from  the  rock,  or  the  sparkling  beverage 
ho7ne-brciL>ed  from  malt  of  my  own  making.  Smollett. 

Home-brewed  (hom'brod),  n.  Beer,  ale,  or 
the  like  brewed  at  home  and  not  in  a  public 
brewery. 

Homebuilt  (hom'bilt),  a.    Built  in  our  own 

country. 

Home-circle  (h6m's6r-kl),  n.  The  members 
of  a  household;  the  close  associates,  connec- 
tions, or  dependents  of  a  household.  '  Her 
own  home-circle  of  the  poor.'  Tennyson. 

Home-department  (hom'de-part-ment),  n. 
That  department  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment in  which  the  interior  affau's  of  the 
country  are  regulated. 

Home-farm  (hom'farm),  n.  See  under 
Home,  a. 

Homefelt  (hom'felt),  a.  Felt  in  one's  own 
breast ;  inward  ;  private ;  as,  homefelt  joys 
or  delight.    '  Homefelt  (imei.'  Pope. 

Home-grown  (hom'gron),  a.  Grown  in  one's 
own  garden  or  country ;  not  imported ;  as, 
home-grown  fruit. 

Homekeeping  (hom'Tcep-ing),  a.  Staying  at 
home. 

Homekeepiyig  youth  have  ever  homely  wits.  Shak. 

Homeless  (homles),  a.  Destitute  of  a  home. 
Homelessness  (hom'les-nes),  n.   The  state 

of  being  homeless  or  without  a  home. 
Homelike  (honiTik),  a.  Resembling  or  like 

home. 

Homelily  (hom'li-li),  adv.  In  a  homely 
manner;  rudely;  inelegantly. 

Homeliness  (hom'li  -  nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  homely ;  plainness  of  fea- 
tures ;  want  of  beauty ;  want  of  refinement 
or  polish;  simplicity;  commonplaceness; 
coarseness;  as,  the  homeliness  of  dress  or  of 
sentiments.  '  Homeliness  of  illustration  and 
baldness  of  expression.'  Whately. 

Homeling  (liomTing),  n.  A  person  or  thing 
belonging  to  a  home  or  to  a  country. 

A  word  treated  as  a  hofnelitig.  Trench. 
So  that  within  a  whyle  they  began  to  molest  the 
homelings  (for  so  I  find  the  word  indigcjia  to  be 
Englished  in  an  old  book  that  I  have,  wherein  advetta 
is  translated  also  a  comeltng).  Holinshed. 

Homelot  (hom'lot).  n.  An  inclosure  on  or 
near  which  the  mansion  -  house  stands. 
[United  States.] 

Homely (honiTi), a.  [Fromftonie.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  home  or  to  the  household;  domestic. 

The  enemies  of  a  man  are  they  that  are  homely 
with  him.  Mat.  x.  36.  JVickliffe. 

Their  hojnely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure.  Gray. 

2.  t  Familiar. 

With  all  these  men  I  was  right  homely,  and  com- 
muned with  theui  long  time  and  oft.  Foxe. 

3.  Of  plain  features;  not  handsome;  as,  a 
homely  face.   It  expresses  less  than  ugly. 

It  is  observed  by  some  that  there  is  none  so  homely 
but  loves  a  looking-glass.  South. 

4.  Plain;  like  that  which  is  made  for  common 
domestic  use;  rude;  coarse;  not  fine  or  ele- 
gant; as,  a  homely  garment;  a  homely  house; 
homely  fare. 

Now  Strephon  daily  entertains 
His  Chloe  in  the  homeliest  strains.  S-wift. 

Homely  (hom'li),  adv.  Plainly;  rudely; 
coarsely;  as,  homely  dressed.  [Rare.] 

It  is  a  bashful  child;  hoj/iely  brought  up, 
In  a  rude  hostelry.  B.  yottson. 

Homelyn  (liom'lin),  n.  A  species  of  ray 
(Raia  miraletus  or  maculata),  common  on 
the  south  coast  of  England,  and  plentiful  in 
the  London  market.  Called  also  Sand  Say, 
Spotted  Ray. 

Home-made  (hom'mad),  a.  Made  at  home; 
being  of  domestic  manufacture;  made  either 
in  private  families  or  in  one's  own  country. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  faU;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Home-office  (liom'of-fis),  n.  The  govern- 
meutal  office  in  which  the  affairs  of  the 
home-department  are  transacted. 

Homeopathy.  For  this  word  and  its  deriva- 
tives see  HOMCEOPATHT. 

Homer  (ho'mer),  Ji.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew  mea- 
sure, containing  75  gallons  and  5  pints  wine 
measure.  As  a  dry  measure  it  was  equiva- 
lent to  10  ephahs,  or  ll^th  bushels.  Written 
also  Chomer. 

Homer  (ho'mer),  n.   See  Hoe-mother. 

Homeric  (ho-me'rik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Homer  the  great  poet  of  Greece,  or  to  the 
poetry  that  bears  his  name;  resembling  Ho- 
mer's verse. 

Homerical  (ho-me'rik-al),  a.    Same  as 

Homeric. 

Home-rule  (hom'rbl),  n.  The  political  pro- 
gramme of  the  National  or  Separatist  party 
in  Ireland  subsequent  to  the  collapse  of 
Fenianism.  Its  leading  feature  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  native  parliament  in  Ireland 
— and,  if  necessary,  in  other  sections  of  the 
empire— to  conduct  all  local  and  internal 
legislation,  leaving  the  general  political 
government  of  the  empire  to  an  impei'ial 
parliament. 

Home-rule  (hom'rol),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  home-rule  (which  see). 

Home-ruler  (hom'rol-er),  n.  One  who  main- 
tains the  doctrines  of  home-rule. 

Home-secretary  (hom'se-kre-ta-ri),  n.  The 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home-department. 

Home-sick  (hom'sik),  a.  Ill  from  being  absent 
from  home;  affected  with  home-sickness. 

The  homesick  passion  which  the  negro  fears. 

Mo7tigo7neyy. 

Home-sickness  (liom'sik-nes),  n.  In  nxed. 
a  disease  arising  from  an  intense  and  uncon- 
trolled feeling  of  grief  at  a  separation  from 
one's  home  or  native  land  ;  nostalgia.  It  is 
most  freiiuent  among  persons  who  leave 
mountainous  and  go  to  flat  countries,  as  the 
Scotch  Highlanders  and  Swiss,  or  among 
those  wlio  change  from  tlie  country  to  the 
town.  It  commences  by  a  deep  melancholy, 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  low,  nervous, 
hectic  fever,  or  occasionally  changes  into 
phthisis,  and  often  terminates  fatally. 

Homesocken.  See  Hamesucken. 

Homespeaking(h6m'spek-ing),  n.  Forcible 
and  efficacious  speaking.  '  Plain  and  impar- 
tial 7io»!es^ea/ct)i(/.'  Milton. 

Homespun  (hom'spun),  a.  l.Spun  or  wrought 
at  home;  of  domestic  manufacture.  '  Home- 
spun country  garbs.'  Tf.  Irving.  Hence— 
2.  Plain;  coarse;  rude;  homely;  not  elegant. 
'  Our  homespun  English  proverbs.'  Dryden. 
'  Our  /io»ies/)it7i  authors.'  Addison. 

Homespun  (hom'spun),  n.  1.  Cloth  made  at 
home ;  as,  he  was  dressed  in  homespun.  — 
2.  A  coarse,  impolished,  rustic  person. 

what  hempen  Jiotnespinis  have  we  swaggering  here. 
So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen?  Shak. 

Homestall  (hom'stal),  n.  A  homestead ;  a 
mansion-house. 

Homestead  (hom'sted),  n.  l.  A  mansion- 
house  ;  a  person's  dwelling-place,  with  the 
inclosure  orground  immediately  contiguous; 
an  abode;  a  home. — 2.  Native  seat;  original 
station  or  place  of  residence. 

We  can  trace  them  back  to  a  homestead  on  the 
rivers  Volga  and  Ural.  IV.  Tooke. 

Homeward,  Homewards  (liom'werd,  hom'- 

werdz),  adv.     [A.  Sax.  hdmweard  —  /uJrn, 
home,  and  weard,  direction.]  Toward  home; 
toward  one's  liabitation,  or  toward  one's 
native  country. 
The  ploughman  hojneiuard  plods  his  weary  way. 

Gray. 

Homeward  (hom'werd),  a.  Being  in  the 
direction  of  home;  as,  a  homeward  journey. 

Homeward-bound  (hom'werd-bound),  a. 
Bound  or  destined  for  home;  said  especially 
of  vessels  returning  from  a  foreign  coimtry, 
or  of  persons  returning  home  by  sea;  as,  the 
homeward-bound  fleet;  we  were  then  home- 
ward-bound. 

Homicidal  (ho-mi-sid'al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
homicide-  murderous;  bloody. 

Homicide  (ho'mi-sid),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  L.  homi- 
cidium — homo,  man,  and  ccedo,  to  strike,  to 
kill.  ]  The  killing  of  one  man  or  human  being 
by  another.  In  law,  homicide  is  of  three 
'kiruls^justiflahle,  excusable,  and  felonious ; 
justifiable,  when  it  proceeds  from  unavoid- 
able necessity,  as  where  the  proper  officer 
inflicts  capital  punishment,  where  an  officer 
of  justice  kills  an  offender  who  assaults  or 
resists  him  and  who  cannot  otherwise  be 
captm'ed,  or  where  persons  are  killed  in  the 
dispersion  of  reliellious  or  riotous  assem- 
blies, or  for  the  prevention  of  some  atroci- 
ous crime;  excusable,  when  it  happens  from 


misadventure,  as  where  a  man  in  doing  a 
lawful  act,  by  accident  kills  another,  or  in 
self-defence,  as  where  a  man  kills  another 
in  defence  of  tlie  life  of  himself,  his  wife, 
children,  parent,  servant,  &c.  ;  felonious, 
when  it  proceeds  from  malice,  or  is  done  in 
the  prosecution  of  some  unlawful  act,  or  in 
a  sudden  passion.  Self-murder  also  is  felo- 
nious homicide.  Felonious  homicide  com- 
prehends murder  and  manslaughter.  In 
Scots  law  manslaughter  gets  the  name  of 
culpable  homicide. 

Homicide  (ho'mi-sid),  n.  [L.  homieida,  a 
manslayer.]  A  person  who  kills  another; 
a  manslayer. 

Homiformt  (ho 'mi -form),  a.  [L.  homo, 
man,  and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  man;  in  human  shape.  Cudworth. 

Homiletic,  Homiletical  (ho-mi-let'ik,  ho- 

mi-let'ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  homiletikos,  from  ho- 
mileo,  to  converse  in  company.  ]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  familiar  intercourse;  social;  convers- 
able; companionable.  [Rare.] 

His  virtues  active  chiefly,  and  homiletical,  not 
those  lazy  sullen  ones  of  the  cloister.  Atterbiiry. 

2.  Relating  to  homiletics;  hortatory. — Ho- 
miletic theology.    Same  as  Homiletics. 

Homiletics  (ho-mi-let'iks),  n.  The  art  of 
preaching;  that  branch  of  practical  theo- 
logy whicli  teaches  the  principles  of  adapt- 
ing the  discourses  of  tlie  pulpit  to  the  spiri- 
tual benefit  of  the  hearers,  and  the  best 
methods  which  ministers  of  the  gospel 
should  pursue  for  instructing  tlieir  hearers 
by  their  doctrines  and  example. 

Homiliarium  (lio'niil-i-a"ri-um),  n.  A  col- 
lection of  homilies  for  the  use  of  pastors. 

Homilist  (ho'mi-list),  n.  One  that  composes 
homilies;  one  that  preaches  to  a  congrega- 
tion. 

Homily  (lio'mi-li),  n.  [Gr.  hoinilia,  converse, 
instruction,  a  sermon.]  A  discourse  or  ser- 
mon read  or  pronounced  to  an  audience;  a 
sermon;  a  serious  discourse.  — Book  of  Homi- 
lies, in  the  Church  of  England,  the  term 
applied  to  one  of  the  two  series  of  plain 
doctrinal  discourses  called  The  First  and 
Second  Books  of  Homilies,  the  former  of 
which,  ascribed  to  Cranmer,  appeared  in 
1547 ;  the  latter,  said  to  be  by  Jewell,  in 
1563.  They  were  originally  meant  to  be 
read  by  those  of  the  inferior  clergy  who 
were  not  qualified  to  compose  discourses 
themselves. 

Homing  (hom'ing),  a.  Coming  home;  desir- 
ous of  returning  home;  specifically,  a  term 
applied  to  birds,  such  as  the  carrier- 
pigeons,  that  have  the  faculty  of  returning 
from  great  distances  to  the  place  where 
they  are  reared. 

Hominidse  (ho-min'i-de),  n.  pi.  [L.  homo, 
hominis,a  man,  and  Gr.  et'dos,  resemblance. ] 
In  zool.  a  family  name  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  the  order  Bimana  or  man. 

Hominy  (ho'mi-ni),  n.  [Amer. -Indian  auhii- 
minea,  parched  com.]  JIaize  hulled  and 
coarsely  ground  or  liroken,  prepared  for 
food  by  being  mixed  with  water  and  boiled. 
[United  States.] 

Homliness.t  n.  Homeliness;  domestic  ma- 
nagement; familiarity.  Chaucer. 

Homly.t  a.  Homely;  domestic;  plain; 
simple.  Chaucer. 

Hommock  (hom'ok),  n.  A  hillock  or  small 
eminence  of  a  conical  form,  sometimes  cov- 
ered with  trees.    Written  also  Hummock. 

Hommony  (hom'mo-ni),  n.  Same  as  Ho- 
miny. 

Homo-  (ho'mo).  A  prefix  derived  from  the 
Greek,  signifying  sameness,  similarity,  re- 
semblance; opposed  tohetero-,  denoting  dif- 
ference. 

Homocarpous  (ho-mo-karp'us),  a.  [Gr. 
homos,  the  same,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  In  bot. 
having  all  the  fruits  of  the  flower-head 
exactly  alike. 

Homocentric  (ho-mo-sen'trik),  a.  [Gr.  ho- 
mos, the  same,  and  keyxtron,  a  centre.]  Hav- 
ing the  same  centre:  the  same  as  Concen- 
tric. 

Homocercal,  Homocerc  (h6-mo-sei-Tial,h6'- 

mo-serk),  a.  [Gi'.homos, 
the  same,  and  kerkos, 
the  tail  of  a  beast.]  A 
term  applied  to  those 
fishes  which  have  tails 
with  rays  diverging 
symmetrically  from  the 
backbone,  as  in  the 
extinct  coelacanths.  See  Heteroceecai. 
Homochromous  (lio-mok'rom-us),  a.  [Gr. 
homos,  like,  and  chroma,  colour.]  In  bot.  a 
term  employed  when  all  the  florets  in  the 
same  flower-head  are  of  the  same  colour. 


Homocercal. 


Homodromal  (ha-mod'ro-mal),  a.  Same  as 

Homodromous. 

Homodromous  (ho.mod Vo-mus),  a.  [Gr. 
homodrornos,  running  in  the  same  course, 
running  together— .Aov/ios,  of  the  same  kind, 
like,  similar,  and  dromos,  a  race,  a  course.] 
1.  In  inech.  a  term  formerly  applied  to  levers 
of  the  second  and  third  kind,  in  which  the 
power  and  weight  are  on  the  same  side  of 
the  fulcrum,  and  consequently  move  in  the 
same  direction.  See  Lever.— 2.  In  bot.  a 
term  applied  to  the  cases  in  whicli  the 
spiral  arrangement  of  the  leaves  on  the 
stem  and  branches  of  a  plant  is  similar; 
that  is,  when  the  spires  run  in  the  same 
direction.    Opposed  to  heterodromous. 

Homoeomeria  (I)6'me-o-me"ri-a),  n,  [Gr. 
homoiomereia,  similarity  of  parts— ftomoios, 
similar,  and  meros,  a  part.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  homogeneous  in  elements; 
likeness  or  identity  of  parts. 

Homoeomeric,  Homoeomerical  (ho'me-o- 
me"rik,  h6'me-o-me"rik-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  characterized  by  sameness  of  parts; 
advocating  or  receiving  the  doctrine  of  ho- 
mogeneity of  first  principles. 

Homoeometry  (h6'me-o"met-ri),  ?i.  Same 
as  HiiiKa'Oiiirria. 

Homceomorphism  (li6'me-6-morf"izm),  n. 
[Gr.  Iiomoios,  like,  and  morphe,  form.  ]  Same 
as  Isomorphism. 

Homoeomorphous  ( ho'me-o-morf'us ),  a. 

Same  as  l^miinrphuus. 

Homoeopathic,  Homosopathical  Oio'me- 
o-path"ik,  lio'me-o-patli'ik-al),  a.  Relating 
to  liomoeopathy;  as,  homoeopathic  remedies. 

Homoeopathically  (ho'me-o-path'ik-al-li), 
adv.    In  a  homoeopathic  manner. 

Homoeopathist  (ho-me-op'a-thist),  n.  One 
wlio  is  versed  in  or  practises  homoeopathy; 
one  who  believes  in  the  homceopathic  treat- 
ment of  diseases. 

Homoeopathy  (ho-me-op'a-thi),  n.  [Gr.  ho- 
moiopatheia,  a  similar  or  lilce  state  of  feel- 
ing—Aoj/ioios,  like,  and  pathos,  sufferuig.] 
The  mode  of  treating  diseases  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  medicines  which  are  capable 
of  exciting  in  healthy  persons  symptoms 
closely  similar  to  those  of  the  disease  treated; 
the  system  of  medicine  founded  upon  the 
belief  tliat  drugs  have  the  power  of  curing 
morbid  conditions  similar  to  those  they  have 
the  power  to  excite,  an  old  belief  long  ago 
expressed  in  tlie  Latin  phrase  '  similia  simil- 
ibus  curantur'  (like  is  cured  by  like).  In 
contradistinction  to  this  system  the  more 
common  metiiod  of  treating  diseases  has 
been  tenned  heteropathy  or  allojmthy.  In 
practice  homoeopathy  is  associated  with 
the  system  of  administering  infinitesimal 
doses. 

Homoeosauria(h6'me-o-sa"ri-a),  n.pl.  [Gr. 
hontoios,  like,  saiiros,  lizard.]  A  group  of 
fossil  genera  like  the  lizards,  but  having 
doubly  concave  vertebrae.  'I'hey  are  found 
from  the  trias  to  the  middle  oolites.  Teler- 
peton  belongs  to  the  group. 

HomoeozoiC  (ho'me-6-z6"ik),  a.  [Gr.  homoios, 
similar,  and  zOe,  life.]  A  term  applied  to 
zones  or  belts  of  the  ocean  or  the  surface 
of  the  earth  including  similar  forms  of  life. 
These  zones  are  not  parallel  with  lines  of 
latitude,  but  undulate  in  subordination  to 
climatal  influences. 

Homoesolen  (Ii6-me-s6'len),)i.  [Gr.  homoios, 
similar,  and  solen,  a  tube.]  A  fossil  branch- 
ing coral  of  the  chalk  formation,  composed 
of  similar  tubes  all  lying  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

Homogamous  (ho-mog'a-mus),  a.  [Gr.  ho- 
mos, like,  and  gamos,  marriage.]  In  bot.  a 
term  applied  to  grasses  when  all  the  florets 
of  the  spikelets  of  the  same  individual  are 
hermaphrodite ;  also  apjilied  to  composite 
plants  when  all  the  florets  of  a  flower-head 
are  liermaphrodite. 

Homogangliata  (h6-m6-gang'gli-a"ta),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  homos,  the  same,  and  ganglion,  a  gan- 
glion.] A  name  proposed  by  Professor 
Owen  for  tlie  Articulata  of  Cuvier,  in  ac- 
cordance witli  a  scheme  of  classification 
based  on  the  nervous  system  in  animals. 

Homogangliata  (ho-mo-gang'gli-at),  a.  In 
physiol.  having  a  nervous  system  in  which 
the  ganglia  are  symmetrically  ai'ranged,  as 
in  the  Annulosa. 

Homogangliate  Oio-mo-gang'gli-iit),  n.  A 
member  of  Owen's  division  Homogangliata. 

Homogenet  (ho'mo-jen),  a.  Same  as 
Homogeneous.    B.  Jonson. 

Homogeneal  (ho-mo-je'ne-al),  a.  Homo- 
geneous. 

Homogeneity,  Homogeneousness  (lionio- 
ie-ne"i-ti,  ho-mo-je'ne-us-nes),  n.  Sameness 
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of  kind  or  nature;  sameness  or  uniformity 
of  structure  or  material. 

They  appear,  as  tliey  become  more  minute,  to  be 
reduced  to  a  honioi^ettcily  and  simplicity  of  cunpo- 
sition,  wliicli  almost  excludes  them  from  the  domain 
of  animal  life.  lyiiewelL 

Homogeneous  (ho-mo-je'ne-us),  a.  [Fr.  ho- 
'mogkiic ;  Gr.  koinogene;^ — homos,  \i]<e,  and 
genos,  l<ind.]  Of  the  same  kind  or  nature; 
consisting  of  similar  parts,  or  of  elements 
of  the  like  nature;  as,  homogeneous  par- 
ticles, elements,  or  principles;  homogeneous 
bodies. 

In  no  country  has  the  enmity  of  race  been  carried 
farther  than  in  England.  In  no  country  has  the  en- 
mity l>een  more  completely  effaced.  The  stages  of 
the  process  by  which  the  hostile  elements  were  melted 
down  into  one  homogeneous  mass  are  not  accurately 
known  to  us.  Macaitlay. 

Homogenesis  (ho-mo-jcn'e-sis),  n.  [Gr. 
homos,  the  same,  and  genesis,  birtli.]  In 
physiol.  tlie  doctrine  that  tlie  offspring  of 
an  animal  or  plant  run  through  the  same 
cycle  of  existence  as  the  parent,  as  opposed 
to  heterogcncsis  or  xenogenesis,  which  main- 
tams  that  the  offspring  of  certain  organisms 
run  tlirough  a  totally  different  series  of 
states  from  those  of  the  parent.    See  Bio- 

GENKSIS,  HETEKOGENESIS. 

Homogenetic  (ho'mo-je-nef'ikl,  a.  A  term 
applied  to  that  class  of  homologies  which 
arise  by  identity  of  the  structures,  and 
whicli  the  evolutionists  contend  are  evi- 
dences of  common  ancestry. 

Homogens  (Iro'mo-jeuz),  71.  pi.  [Gr.  homo- 
genes,  of  the  same  family  or  va.ce— homos, 
the  same,  and  genos,  race.]  A  name  given 
by  Lindley  to  a  group  of  exogenous  plants 
which  have  their  wood  arranged  in  tlie  form 
of  a  series  of  wedges  instead  of  concentric 
circles,  as  in  the  stems  of  peppers,  aristo- 
lochias,  &c. 

Homogeny  (ho-moj'e-ni),  n.    Joint  nature. 

Bacoji. 

Homograph  (ho'mo-graf),  n.  [Gr.  homos, 
tlie  same,  and  graphs,  to  write.]  1.  In 
philol.  a  word  which  has  exactly  tlie  same 
form  as  another,  though  of  a  diff  erent  origin 
and  signification;  tlius  base  tlie  adjective  and 
base  tlie  noun, /air  the  adjective  and /nt> 
the  noun,  are  homographs. — 2.  Milit.  a  sys- 
tem of  telegrapliic  signals  performed  by 
means  of  a  white  pocket  handkerchief.  Wor- 
cester. 

nomographic  (ho-mo-graf'ik),  a.  1.  In 
geom.  a  term  applied  originally  to  two 
figures  so  related  that  to  any  point  in  one 
only  one  point  in  the  other  corresponds, 
and  vice  versa;  whilst  to  points  situated  in 
a  line  in  either  figure  correspond  collinear 
points  in  the  other;  also  applied  for  a  simi- 
lar reason  to  rows  of  points,  pencils  of 
light,  &c. — 2.  In  orthograph;/,  relating  to 
homography  or  to  homographs;  employing 
the  same  character  always  to  represent  the 
same  sound;  as,  a  homographic  alphabet. 

Homography  (ho-mog'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr.  homos, 
the  same,  and  graphs,  writing,  from  grapho, 
to  write.  ]  In  ortliog7-aphy,  tlie  representa- 
tion of  each  sound  by  a  distinctive  charac- 
ter, wliicli  is  employed  for  that  sound  alone. 

Homoioptoton  t  (ho-moi-op'to-ton),  n.  [Gr. 
homoios,  like,  and  ptotos,  falling.]  In  rhet. 
a  figure  in  which  t)ie  several  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence end  with  the  same  case  or  a  tense  of 
like  sound. 

Homoiousian  (ho-moi-ou'si-an),  a.  [Gr.  ho- 
moiousios— homoios,  similar,  and  ousia,  be- 
ing, from  on,  ousa,  on,  ppr.  of  einai,  to  be.] 
1.  Having  a  similar  nature.— 2.  Relating  to 
the  Homoiousians  or  their  belief. 

Homoiousian  (ho-moi-ou'si-an),  n.  One  of 
a  sect  of  Avians,  followers  of  Eusebius,  who 
maintained  tliat  tlie  nature  of  Clirist  is  not 
the  same  with,  but  only  similar  to,  that  of 
the  Father,  as  distinguislied  from  the  Ho- 
moousians,  who  maintained  that  he  was  of 
the  same  nature. 

Homoiozoic  (h6'moi-o-z6"ik),  a.  Same  as 
HotiKxozoic. 

Homologate  (ho-mol'o-giit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
homologated;  ppr.  homologating.  [L.L.  ho- 
mologo,  homologatuin,  from  Gr.  homologeo, 
to  assent,  to  agree— -/(o;nos,  the  same,  and 
logos,  discourse,  from  lego,  to  speak.]  To 
approve  of;  to  assent  to;  to  ratify. 

Homologation  (lio-morog-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  homologating;  approval;  ratification; 
specifically,  in  Scots  law,  a  teclinical  expres- 
sion signifying  an  act  by  which  a  person  ap- 
proves of  a  deed,  tlie  effect  of  wliicli  appro- 
batory act  is  to  render  that  deed,  though 
Itself  defective,  binding  upon  the  person  by 
wliom  it  is  honi'ilogateil. 

Homological  (ho-mo-loj'ik-al),  a.  Pertain- 


ing to  homology;  having  a  structural  affin- 
ity.   See  HOMOLOGV. 

Homologically  (ho-mo-Ioj'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  liomoldgical  manner  or  sense. 

Homologoumena,  Homologumena  (hom'- 
o-lo-gou"iiie-na,  honi  6-16-gu"me-na),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  homologoumena,  tilings  conceded,  pp. 
of  homologeo,  to  agree,  to  admit,  to  con- 
cede. See  Homologous.]  An  epithet  ap- 
plied by  Eusel)ius  to  the  generally  acknow- 
ledged books  of  tlie  New  Testament,  to  dis- 
tinguish tlieni  from  the  Antilegomena. 

Homologous  (lio-morog-us),  a.  [Gr.  hmnos, 
similar,  and  togos,^  propurtion.]  Having  the 
same  relative  position,  proportion,  value,  or 
structure ;  specifically,  ( a )  in  geoin.  corre- 
sponding inrelative  position  and  proportion. 

In  similar  polygons,  the  corresponding  sides,  an- 
gles, diagonals,  &c.,  are  hotnologoKS.     Math.  Diet. 

(6)  In  alg.  having  the  same  relative  propor- 
tion or  value,  as  the  two  antecedents  or  the 
two  consequents  of  a  proportion,  (c)  In 
ehem.  being  of  tlie  same  chemical  type  or 
series;  differing  by  a  multiple  or  arithme- 
tical ratio  in  certain  constituents,  while  the 
physical  qualities  are  analogous,  witli  small 
differences,  as  if  corresponding  to  a  series 
of  parallels ;  as,  the  species  in  the  several 
groups  of  alcohols,  fatty  acids,  and  aromatic 
acids  are  homologous  with  the  others  in  the 
same  group,  {d)  In  physiol.  corresponding 
in  type  of  structure;  liaving  like  relations 
to  a  fundamental  type ;  tlius,  the  human 
arm,  tlie  foreleg  of  a  liorse,  the  wing  of  a 
bird,  and  the  swimming-paddle  of  a  dolphin 
or  whale,  being  all  comjiosed  essentially  of 
the  same  structural  elements,  are  said  to 
be  homologoxis,  though  they  are  adapted  for 
quite  different  functions. 

Homolographic  (honi'ol-o-graf"ik),  a.  [Gr. 
homos,  the  same,  like,  holos,  whole,  and 
grapho,  to  write.]  Maintaining  or  exhibit- 
ing the  true  proportions  of  parts;  preserving 
true  relations  as  to  size  and  form. — Homo- 
lographic projectio7i,  that  method  of  laying 
down  portions  of  the  eartli's  surface  on  a 
map  or  chart,  so  that  tlie  different  portions 
of  the  surfaces  delineated  have  their  due 
relative  size  and  form. 

Homologue  (li6'mol-og),  n.  [See  Homolo- 
gous] That  which  is  homologous;  that 
which  has  the  same  relative  position,  pro- 
portion, value,  or  structure  ;  thus,  the  cor- 
responding sides,  &c.,  of  similar  geometrical 
figures  are  homologues ;  the  members  of  a 
homologous  series  in  chemistry  are  homo- 
logues; an  organ  agreeing  in  the  plan  of  its 
structure  with  a  corresponding  organ  i  n  a  dif- 
ferent animal,  though  differing  in  function, 
is  a  homologue  of  this  corresponding  organ. 
—Homologue,  Analogue.    See  Analogue. 

Homology  (ho-mol'o-ji),  n.  [See  Homolo- 
gous.] The  quality  of  being  homologous; 
correspondence;  relation;  as,  the  homology 
of  similar  polygons;  specifically,  in  biology, 
that  relation  between  parts  wliich  results 
from  their  development  from  corresponding 
embryonic  parts,  either  in  different  animals, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  arm  of  man,  the  fore- 
leg of  a  quadruped,  and  the  wing  of  a  bird; 
or  in  the  same  individual,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  fore  and  hind  legs  in  quadrupeds,  and 
the  segments  or  rings  and  their  appendages 
of  which  the  body  of  a  worm,  a  centipede, 
&c.,  is  composed.  The  latter  is  called  serial 
homology.   See  Homologous,  Homologue. 

Homomalous,  Homomallous  (ho-mom'al- 

us),  a.  [Gr.  homou,  together,  and  mallos, 
a  lock  of  wool.  ]  In  hot.  originating  all 
round  a  stem,  as  leaves,  and  ali  bending  or 
curving  round  to  one  side. 

Homomorphism  (ho-mo-mor'fizm),  n.  [See 
HoMOMolirHOUS.]  The  condition  or  char- 
acter of  being  homomorplious,  or  of  liaving 
the  same  external  appearance  or  form. 

Homomorphous,  Homomorphic  (ho-mo- 
mor'fus,  lio-mo-mor'fik),  a.  [Gr.  homos,  the 
same,  and  morphe,  shape.]  Having  the  same 
external  appearance  or  form.    See  extract. 

Many  examples  occur,  both  among  animals  and 
among  plants,  in  whicli  families  widely  removed  from 
one  another  as  to  their  fundamental  structure,  never- 
theless present  a  singular,  and  sometimes  extremely 
close,  resemblance  in  their  external  characters.  .  .  . 
Hotrtotnorphous  forms  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface.  Thus,  the  place  of  the  Cacti  of 
South  America  is  taken  by  the  Euphorbi^e  of  Africa ; 
or,  to  take  a  zoological  illustration,  many  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  Manmialia  are  represented  in  the 
single  order  Marsupialia  in  Australia.  Niehoison. 

Homonemeae  (ho-mo-ne'me-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
homos,  the  same,  and  7iema,  a  thread.]  A 
name  given  to  the  lower  cryptogams  propa- 
gated by  spores,  which  put  out  tlireads  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  perfect  plant. 


Homony  (ho'mo-ni),  n.    Same  as  Hominy. 

Homonym,  Homonyme  (ho'mo-nim),  n. 
[Gr.  homos,  like,  and  onoma,  name.]  A 
word  which  agi'ees  with  another  in  sound, 
and  perhaps  in  spelling,  but  differs  from  it 
in  signification;  a  word  that  is  the  name  of 
more  than  one  object;  as,  the  substantive 
bear  and  the  verb  bear. 

Where  so  many  names  are  given  to  a  sin,gle  object, 
some  would  almost  of  necessity  be  applicable  to  other 
objects  as  well,  and  thus  be  homonyjnes. 

Edui.  Rev. 

Homonymic,  Homonymical  (ho-mo-nim'- 
ik,  ho-mo-nim'ik-al),  a.  Relating  to  homo- 
nymy  or  to  homonyms. 

1-Iomonymous  (li6-mon'im-us),  a.  Having 
the  same  sound  or  spelling,  ljut  different 
significations,  or  applied  to  different  things; 
equivocal;  ambiguous. 

Homonymously  (ho-mon'im-us-li),  adv.  In 
a  homonymous  or  equivocal  manner. 

Homonymy  (ho-mon'i-mi),  n.  [Gr.  homon- 
yrnia.  SeeHoMONVM.]  Sameness  of  name 
with  a  difference  of  meaning ;  ambiguity; 
equivocation. 

There  being  in  this  age  two  Patricks,  .  .  .  and 
that  tlie  homony7ny  be  as  well  in  place  as  in  name, 
three  Bangors.  Fuller. 

Homoousian  (ho-mo-ou'si-an),  n.    [Gr.  ho- 

moousios—homos,thesa.me,  aniottsia,  being, 
from  on,  ousa,  on,  ppr.  of  einai,  to  be.]  A 
member  of  tlie  orthodox  party  in  the  Church 
during  the  great  controversy  upon  the  nature 
of  Christ  in  the  fourth  century,  wlio  main- 
tained that  the  nature  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  is  the  same,  in  opposition  to  the 
Homoiousians,  who  held  that  their  natures 
were  only  similar.   See  Homoiousian. 

Homoousian  (ho-mo-ou'si-an),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Homoousians  or  their  doctrines. 

Homopathy  (ho-mop'a-thi),  n.  [Gr.  homos, 
the  same,  and  pathos,  suffering.]  Similarity 
of  feeling;  sympathy. 

That  sympathy,  or  ho7)iopathy,  which  is  in  all  ani- 
mals to  the  same  purpose.  Cudiuorth. 

Homopetalous  (ho-mo-pet'al-us),  a.  [Gr. 
homos,  the  same,  like,  and  petalon,  a  petal.] 
In  bot.  having  all  the  petals  formed  alike; 
having  all  the  florets  alike  in  a  composite 
flower. 

Homophone  (lio'mo-fon),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr. 
homos,  the  same,  and  phone,  sound.  ]  1.  A 
letter  or  character  expressing  a  like  sound 
with  another.— 2.  A  word  or  root  having 
tlie  same  sound  as  another  but  differing  in 
meaning  and  probably  in  spelling ;  a  homo- 
nym; thus,  air  and  heir,  all  and  aiol,  hare 
and  bear,  are  homophones. 

Homophonous  (li6-mof'on-us),  a.  1.  Of  the 
same  pitch;  of  like  sound;  unisonous;  spe- 
cifically, in  philol.  agreeing  in  sound  but 
differing  in  sense.— 2.  Expressing  the  same 
sound  or  letter  with  another;  as,  a  homo- 
^)/ioraoj(shierogIyphic. — Homophonouswords 
or  syllables,  words  or  syllables  having  the 
same  sound,  although  expressed  in  writing 
liy  various  combinations  of  letters. 

Homophony  (ho-mofon-i),  n.  [Gr.  homos, 
like,  and  phone,  sound.  ]  1.  Sameness  of 
sound.— 2.  In  Greek  inusic,  music  performed 
in  unison,  in  opposition  to  antipho7iy. 

HomoplastiC(ho-mo-plas'tik),a.  [Gr.  homos, 
the  same,  and  plastilcos,  from  plasso,  to 
mould.]  In  biology,  a  term  applied  to  those 
homologies  wliich  arise  in  consequence  of 
tissues  similar  in  character  being  subjected 
to  similar  influences.  Such  homologies  may 
arise  between  groups  whose  common  ances- 
try is  too  remote  to  be  credited  with  the 
transmission  of  the  characters. 

Homopter  (ho-mop'ter),  n.  A  member  of 
the  Honioptera. 

Homoptera(li6-niop'ter-a),  n.pl.  [Gr.  homos, 
similar,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]   One  of  the 


Homoptera — Cicada  Diardi. 


sections  into  which  the  order  of  hemipterous 
insects  has  been  divided,  the  other  section 
being  the  Heteroptera.  The  insects  of  this 
section  have  the  wing-covers  generally  de- 
flexed,  of  the  same  consistence  throughout, 
the  antennas  mostly  short  and  terminated 
by  a  bristle,  and  the  body  convex  and  thick. 
To  this  section  belong  the  Aphidai,  Coccidse, 
Cicadida;,  Fulgorida;,  &c.     By  some  na- 
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turalists  the  Horaoptera  are  regarded  as  an 
independent  order.    See  Hemiptera. 

Homopteran  (ho-mop'ter-au),  n.  An  indi- 
vidual of  tlie  Homoptera. 

Homopterous  (ho-mop'ter-us),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Homoptera. 

Homorgana  (ho-mor'ga-na),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ho- 
inos,  tile  same,  like,  and  oiyanon,  an  organ.  ] 
A  term  applied  to  cryptogams,  from  their 
consisting  of  cells  only  without  vessels.  It 
is  synonymous  with  Cellulares. 

Homostyled  (ho'mo-stild),  a.  In  bot.  de- 
noting species  in  which  the  individuals  bear 
styles  of  the  same  length  and  character; 
opposed  to  heterostyled.  Darwin. 

Homotaxis  (ho-mo-taks'is),  n.  [Gr,  homos, 
the  same,  and  taxis,  arrangement.]  The 
same  arrangement;  specifically,  in  geol., 
agreement  in  the  arrangement  in  different 
localities  of  strata  which  occupy  the  same 
place  or  position  in  the  stratified  systems, 
but  which  may  or  may  not  be  contempo- 
raneous. 

Homotonous  (ho-mot'on-us),  a.  [Gr.  homos, 
like,  and  tonos,  tone.]  Of  the  same  tenor 
or  tone;  equable;  applied  to  diseases  which 
have  a  uniform  tenor  of  rise,  state,  or  de- 
clension. 

Homotony  (ho-mot'o-ni),  n.  [Gr.  homos,  the 
same,  and  tonos,  tone.]  The  act  of  keeping 
to  the  same  tone;  monotony.  [Rare.] 

Thomson  has  often  fallen  into  the  honiotojiy  of  the 
couplet.  Lajighorite. 

Homotropal,  Homotropous  (ho-mot'rop- 
al,  ho-mot'rop-us),  a.    [Gr.  ho- 
mos, the  same,  and  tropos,  turn,  /f^k 
direction,  from  trepo,  to  turn.]  fff\\ 
Turned  in  the  same  direction    JH  ft\ 
with  some  other  body,  or  direc-     |  SI 
ted  in  the  same  way  as  the    IB  V\ 
body  to  which  it  belongs;  speci-    \t\  ^jl 
fically  in  bot. ,  having  the  same  vVisS/ 
general  direction  as  the  seed,  — ^ 
but  not  straight;  as,  a /i07«o<ro-  Homotropal 
pal  vegetable  embryo,  the  radi-  Embryo, 
cie  of  which  joints  to  the  hilum. 

Homotypal  (ho'mo-tip-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  homotype;  related  as  homotypes. 

It  is  the  object  of  serial  homology  to  determine 
homotyfial  parts.  Brands  &■  Cox. 

Homotype  (ho'mo-tTp),  n.  [Gr.  homos,  the 
same,  like,  and  typos,  impression,  type.]  In 
anat.  the  correlative  in  one  segment  of  any 
given  part  in  another  segment,  or  in  the 
same  segment,  of  one  and  the  same  animal. 
Thus,  the  frontal  bone  is  the  homotype  of 
the  superoccipital  bone;  the  humerus  is  the 
homotype  of  the  femur;  the  parts  on  the 
right  side  are  homotypes  of  those  which  are 
repeated  on  the  left  side.   Brande  &  Cox. 

Homuncionite  (hom-un'shon-it),  n.  [L. 
homuncio,  homuncionis,  a  little  man,  dim. 
of  homo,  a  man.]  Eccles.  one  of  a  sect  of 
early  heretics,  followers  of  Photinus,  who 
denied  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  held 
that  the  image  of  God  is  impressed  on  the 
body,  not  on  the  mind  of  man. 

Homunculus  (ho-mung'kii-lus),  n.  [L. ,  dim. 
of  homo,  a  man  ]  A  little  man;  a  manikin; 
a  dwarf. 

Hon.    Abbreviation  of  Honourable. 

Honde.t  n.  pi.  Honden.  t  A  hand.— 
hondc-brede,  a  hand's-breadth.  Chaucer. 

Honduras  (hon-dii'ras),  n.  A  species  of 
malingany  from  Honduras  in  America. 

Hone  (hoii),  71.  [A.  Sax.  hdn,  Icel.  hein,  Dan. 
heeii,  a  hone,  a  whetstone.]  A  stone  of  a 
fine  grit,  used  for  sharpening  instruments 
that  require  a  fine  edge,  and  particularly 
for  setting  razors;  an  oilstone.  Hones  are 
pieces  of  hard  close-grained  talc-slate,  con- 
taining minute  particles  of  quartz,  witli  a 
uniform  consistence.  A  hone  differs  from  a 
whetstone  in  being  of  finer  and  more  com- 
pact grit. 

Hone  (hon),  n.   [Comp.  Icel.  hunn,  a  knob.] 

A  kind  of  swelling  in  the  cheek. 
Hone  (hon),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  honed;  ppr. 

honing.    To  rub  and  sharpen  on  a  hone;  as, 

to  hone  a  razor. 

Honet  (hon),  v.i.  [Normandy  honer,  to  sing 
or  hum  in  a  low  tone  ;  houijier,  to  lament ; 
Fr.  hogner,  to  growl  or  murmur.]  To  give 
vent  to  longings;  to  murmur;  to  long. 

Commending^  her,  lamenting,  honing,  wishing 
himself  anything  for  her  sake.  Burton. 

Honest  (on' est),  a.  [O.Fr.  honeste;  Fr. 
honnete,  from  L.  honestus,  from  honor, 
honos,  honour.  See  Honour.]  1.  Fair  iii 
dealing  with  others ;  free  from  trickishness 
and  fraud ;  acting  and  having  the  disposi- 
tion to  act  at  all  thnes  according  to  justice 
or  correct  moral  principles ;  upright ;  just ; 


characterized  by  fairness,  justice,  or  up- 
rightness; equitable;  as,  an  honest  man;  an 
honest  transaction;  an  honest  transfer  of 
property. 

An  ho7iest  man 's  the  noblest  work  of  God.  Pope. 

2.  Proceeding  from  pure  or  just  motives  or 
principles,  or  directed  to  a  good  object ; 
sincere  ;  candid  ;  unreserved ;  as,  an  honest 
inquiry  after  truth  ;  an  honest  endeavour ; 
honest  views  or  motives. — 3.  Decent;  hon- 
ourable; suitable  or  becoming;  creditable; 
reputable;  as,  honest  report;  '  fhiae  honest 
care ; '  'I'll  devise  some  honest  slanders. ' 
Shak. 

Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 

Rom.  xii.  17. 

Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face.  Dekker. 

4.  Chaste;  faithful;  virtuous. 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  hottest  too.  Shak. 

5.  Good-looking  or  pleasant-looking ;  open. 

Bacchus  .  .  .  shews  his  honest  face.  Dryden. 
Syn.  Upright,  fair,  honourable,  equitable, 
just,  rightful,  sincere,  frank,  candid,  un- 
reserved. 

Honestt  (on'est),  v.t.  To  honour;  to  adorn; 
to  grace. 

Sir  Amorous,  you  have  very  much  honested  my 
lodging  with  your  presence.  B.  jFonson. 

Honestatet  (on'est-at),  v.t.  [L.  honesto, 
honestatum,  to  clothe  or  adorn  with  honour, 
from  honestus.    See  HONOUR.]    To  honour. 

Honestationt  (on-est-a'shon),  n.  Adorn- 
ment ;  grace. 

Honestetee,t  Honestee.t  n.  Virtue;  de- 
cency; good  manners.  Chaucer. 

Honest-John  (on-est-jon'),  n.  A  kind  of 
apple. 

Honestly  (on'est-li),  adv.  In  an  honest 
manner ;  as,  a  contract  honestly  made ;  to 
confess  honestly  one's  real  design;  to  live 
honestly. — Syn.  Justly,  fairly,  honourably, 
equitably,  faithfully,  truly,  uprightly,  sin- 
cerely, frankly,  candidly,  unreservedly. 

Hone-stone  (hon'ston),  n.  The  variety  of 
stone  employed  for  making  hones.  See 
Hone. 

Honesty  (on'est-i),  «.  [Fr.  honnHeti;  L. 
honestus,  from  honestus.  See  HONEST.  ] 
1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  honest;  up- 
right disposition  or  conduct ;  justice;  sin- 
cerity; honour;  credit. — 2.t  Liberality. 

A  noble  gentleman  'tis,  if  he  would  not  keep  so 
good  a  house.  .  .  .  Every  man  has  his  fault,  and 
honesty  is  his.  Shak. 

3.  A  plant,  Lunaria  biennis.  See  Lunaria. 
Syn.  Integrity,  probity,  uprightness,  trusti- 
ness, faithfulness,  honour,  justice,  equity, 
fairness,  candour,  plain-dealing,  veracity. 

Honewort  (hon'wert),  n.  An  umbelliferous 
plant  of  the  genus  Sison  {S.  Amomum):  so 
called  because  formerly  used  to  cure  the 
swelling  called  a  hone. 

Honey  (hun'i),  n.  [A.  Sax,  hunig,  honey; 
0.  Sax.  honeg,  D.  and  G.  honig,  Icel.  hunang, 
honey.]  1.  A  sweet,  viscid  juice,  collected 
and  elaborated  from  the  flowers  of  plants 
by  several  kinds  of  insects,  for  the  food  of 
themselves  and  their  progeny,  especially  by 
the  honey-bee  {Apis  mclliflca),  by  which  it 
is  deposited  in  the  cells  of  a  waxy  structure 
built  by  this  insect  and  known  as  honey- 
comb. The  ordinary  honey  of  our  hives, 
when  pure,  is  of  a  whitish  colour  tinged 
with  yellow,  sweet  to  the  taste,  of  an  agree- 
able smell,  soluble  in  water,  and  becoming 
vinous  by  fermentation.  It  is  said  to  con- 
tain four  kinds  of  sugar  including  cane  and 
fruit  sugar,  besides  certain  other  substances. 
As  honey-producing  insects  we  may  also 
mention  a  kind  of  wasp  (Polybia  apici- 
pennis)  and  the  honey-ant  of  Mexico  (Myr- 
mecocyctus  mexicanus). — 2.  Fig.  sweetness 
or  pleasantness. 

The  king  hath  found 
Matter  against  him  tliat  for  ever  mars 
The /zcJwe'jv  of  his  language.  Shak. 

3.  As  a  word  of  endearment,  sweet  one  ;  dar- 
ling. —  Virgin  honey,  honey  produced  by 
bees  during  the  summer  in  which  they 
have  left  the  parent  hive.— Clarified  honey, 
honey  melted  in  a  water-bath,  and  freed 
from  scum. — Acetated  honey ,  clarified  honey 
and  acetic  acid;  oxymel. — Honey  of  borax, 
clarified  honey  and  borax. 
Honey  (hun'i),  v.i.  To  become  sweet;  to  be 
or  become  agreeable,  courteous,  compli- 
mentary, or  fawning ;  to  use  endearments ; 
to  talk  fondly.  'Honeying  and  makitig 
love.'  Shak. 

One 

Discussed  his  tutor,  rough  to  common  men. 

But  honeying  at  the  whisper  of  a  lord.  Tennysoti. 

Honey  (hun'i),  v.t.  l.  To  cover  with  or  as 
with  honey;  to  make  agreeable  or  luscious; 


to  sweeten.  'Honeyed  lines  of  rhyme* 
Byron.— %  To  talk  fondly  to;  to  coax;  to 
flatter. 

Can'st  thou  not  honey  me  with  fluent  speech. 
And  even  adore  my  topless  vilany?      Old  play. 

Honey  (hun'i),  a.  Having  the  nature  of 
honey;  sweet.    'A /ioney  tongue.'  Shak. 

Honey-ant(hun'i-ant),»i.  Akindof  ant(il/2/)-- 
mecocyctus  mexicanus)  inhabiting  Jlexico 
and  living  in  communities  in  subterranean 
galleries.  In  summer  a  certain  numljer  of 
these  insects  secrete  a  kind  of  honey  in  their 
I  abdomens  which  become  so  distended  as  to 
appear  like  small  pellucid  grapes.  Later 
in  the  season  when  food  is  scarce  these  ants 
are  devoured  by  the  others,  and  they  are 
also  dug  up  and  eaten  by  tiie  inhabitants 
of  the  country. 

Honey-bag  (hun'i-bag),  n.  The  receptacle 
for  honey  in  a  honey-bee. 

Honey-bear  (hun'i-bar),  n.  The  kinkajou 
(which  see). 

Honey-bee  (hun'i-be),  n.  A  bee  that  pro- 
duces honey;  specifically,  the  hive-bee  (Apis 
mellifica). 

Honey-berry  (hun'i-be-ri),  n.  The  name 
given  to  the  berry  of  Celtis  australis  (see 
Celtis),  as  well  as  to  that  of  Melicocca 
bijuga. 

Honey-buzzard  (hun'i-buz-ard),  n.  The 
Pernis  apiuorus,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
the  British  birds  of  prey,  or  rather  of  such 
migratory  species  as  become  occasional 
visitants  here.  It  is  so  called  from  break- 
ing into  the  nests  of  bees  and  wasps  to 
obtain  the  larvae. 

Honey-comb  (hun'i-kom),  n.  l.  A  waxy 
substance  of  a  firm,  close  texture,  formed 
by  bees,  and  consisting  of  an  agglomer- 
ation of  cells  for  the  reception  of  the  honey, 
and  for  the  eggs  which  produce  their  young. 
2.  Any  substance,  as  a  casting  of  iron,  &c., 
perforated  with  cells  like  those  of  a  honey- 
comb. 

Honey-combed  (hun'i-kom d),  a.  Perforated 
or  formed  like  a  honey-comb;  specifically, 
having  little  flaws  or  cells,  as  cast  metal 
when  not  solid. 

Each  bastion  was  tioney-cojnbed  with  casements. 

Motley 

Honey-comb  Moth,  n.  A  genus  of  moths 
(Galeria),  of  the  same  tribe  with  the  clothes'- 
motlis,  which  infest  bee-hives,  depositing 
their  eggs  in  the  comb,  in  which  the  larva; 
are  developed  and  on  which  they  afterwards 
feed.  There  also  they  spin  their  cocoons 
and  assume  the  perfect  form.  G.  mellonella, 
about  1  inch  long,  and  G.  alvearia,  about 
J  inch,  are  perhaps  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  bee-master.  They  appear  to  enjoy  per- 
fect immunity  from  the  stings  of  the  bees. 

Honey-crock  (hun'i-krok),  n.  A  crock  or 
pot  of  honey. 

Like  foolish  flies  about  an  honey-crock.  Spetisey. 

Honey-dew  (hun'i-dii),  n.  1.  A  sweet  sac- 
charine substance  found  on  the  leaves  of 
trees  and  other  plants  in  small  drops  like 
dew.  There  are  two  kinds ;  one  secreted 
from  the  plants,  and  the  other  deposited 
by  tlie  insects  known  as  aphides.  Bees  and 
ants  are  said  to  be  fond  of  honey-dew.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  manna  are  the  dried  honey- 
dew  or  saccharine  exudations  of  certain 
plants.  See  Manna.— 2.  A  kind  of  tobacco 
whicli  has  been  moistened  with  molasses. 

Honey-eater.  See  Honey-sucker. 

Honeyed  (hun'id),  p.  and  a.  Covered  with 
or  as  with  honey;  hence,  sweet;  as,  honeyed 
words.  Milton. 

Honeyedness  (hun'id-nes),  n.  Sweetness; 
allurement. 

Honey-flower  (hun'i-flou-Sr),  n.  A  popular 
name  for  the  plants  of  the  genus  Melianthus, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  the 
flowers  attracting  bees. 

Honey-garlic  (hun'i-gar-lik),  n.  An  Eng- 
lish equivalent  of  the  genus  Nectaroscor- 
dum. 

Honey-gnat  (hun'i-nat),  n.    An  insect. 

Ainsworth. 

Honey-guide  (him'i-gid),  n.  A  name  given 
to  the  cuckoos  of  the  genus  Indicator, 
which,  by  their  motions  and  cries,  conduct 
persons  to  hives  of  wild  honey.  They  are 
natives  of  Africa. 

Honey-harvest  (hun'i-hiir-vest),  n.  Honey 
collected. 

Honeyless  ( hun'i -les),  a.    Destitute  of 

honey. 

Honey-locust  (hun'i-16-kust),  n.   See  Gle- 

DILSCHIA. 

Honey-month  (Inm'i-munth),  n.  Same  as 
Honeymoon. 

Sometimes  the  parties  fly  asunder  even  in  the 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  So.  locA;     g,  (?o;     j,  job;     fi,  Fr.  tow;     ng,  singr;     lu.  therr;  fh,  thin;    w,  wig;   wh,  w/iig;   zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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midst  of  courtship,  and  sometimes  grow  cool  in  tile 
very  hoiiey-vtotich.  Tatler. 

Honeymoon  (hun'i-mon),  n.  The  first 
month  after  marriage;  the  interval  spent 
hy  a  newly-man-ieil  pair  In  travelling,  rtsit- 
ing,  or  the  like  before  settling  do«Ti  in  an 
establishment  of  their  own. 

Honeymoon  (hun'i-mon),  v.i.  To  keep 
one's  lioneymoon:  to  take  a  wedding-trip. 
'  Some  decent  sort  of  body  to  honey-moon 
along  mth  me.'   A.  Trollope. 

Honey-moutlied  (him'i-mouTHd),  a.  Soft 
or  smooth  in  speech. 
If  I  prove  hoitey-mouthed,  let  my  tongue  blister. 

S!tat. 

Honey-stalk  (hun'i-stak),  n.  The  flower  of 

clover. 

With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous. 
Than  baits  to  fish,  or  hcJtcy-staiks  to  sheep.  S/tak. 

Honey-stone  (hun'i-ston),  a.  ilellite  (which 
see). 

Honey-sucker,  Honey-eater  (hun'i-suk- 
er,  hun'i-et-er),  n.    The  common  name  for 


Wattled  Honey-eater  {AnthocJuzra  nullivora). 


the  birds  of  the  famUy  Meliphagid^,  sub- 
order Tenuirostres,  order  Insessores,  pecu- 
liar to  Australia   and  the  neighbouring 
islands.  Besides  the  juices  of  flowers.and  tlie 
insects  obtained  with  them,  many  of  these 
birds  feed  on  ben-ies.    One  species  is  the 
wattled  honey-eater(.;l?!f/iOC?ia'ra  mellivora) 
or  bush  wattle-bird;  another,  the  Melipha- 
gaaiistralaiiana,  or  Australian  honey-eater. 
Honeysuckle  (hun'i-suk-l),  ?i.   [Said  to  be  [ 
derived  from  the  habit  of  cliildien  drawing  i 
the  coroUa  out  of  the  calyx  and  sucking  the  ! 
honey  or  sw-eet  juice  out  of  the  nectary.]  j 
1.  Tlie  popular  name  for  the  upright  or 
climbing  shrubs  constituting  the  genus 
Lonicera,  nat.  order  Caprifoliacese,  natives  j 
of  both  hemispheres.    Tiiey  have  entire  op-  , 
posite  leaves,  and  axillary,  often  fragrant 
white,  red,  or  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  sweetish  red  or  purple  berries. 
The  common  honeysuckle  (L.  Periclyme- 
num),  a  well-known  British  plant,  is  known 
also  by  the  name  of  woodbine,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  '  twisted  eglantine'  of  Milton.  L. 
Caprifolium,  which  is  frequent  in  gardens, 
and  is  characterized  by  the  upper  pairs  of 
leaves  being  united  into  a  cup,  and  L.  Xylos- 
teum  are  also  found  in  England,  but  are  not 


Honeysuckle  {Lanzcera  Caprifolium). 


native.  L.  sempervirens  (trumpet  honey- 
suckle or  coral  honeysuckle),  a  native  of 
Xorth  America,  is  cultivated  in  Britain  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which 
are  red  on  the  outside  and  yellowish  within. 
The  bark  of  L.  corymbosa  is  used  for  dj'eing  i 
black  in  Cliili,  and  the  berries  of  L.  coerulea  j 


are  a  favourite  food  of  the  Kamtschadales. 
2.  The  flower  of  the  plants.  '  Woodbine  that 
beareth  the  honeysuckle.'  Barret. 

Honeysuckled  (Imn'i-suk-ld),  a.  Covered 
with  honeysuckles. 

Honey-sugar  (hun'i-shu-^er),  n.  The  sac- 
charine matter  which  forms  the  solid  crys- 
talline portion  of  honey.  Called  also  Grape- 
1   sugar.    See  Glucose. 

Honey-sweet  (hun'i-swet),  a.  Sweet  as 
honey. 

Honey-tongTied  (hun'i-tungd),  a.  Using 
soft  or  sweet  speech.  Shak. 

Honey-ware  (Imn'i-war),  n.  SeeHENWAKE. 

Honeywort  (lum'i-wert),  n.  Cerinthe  major, 
a  European  annual  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Boraginacese.  It  gi-ows  about  a  foot 
high, having  oval  stem-clasping  bluish-green 
leaves,  with  white  rough  dots,  and  racemes 
of  purplish  flowers,  which  secrete  much 
honey. 

Hong  (hong),  n.  [Chinese  hang.  Canton  dial 
hony,  a  factory,  a  mercantile  house.]  The 
Chinese  name  for  the  foreign  factories  or 
mercantile  houses  situated  at  Canton. — 
Hong  merchants,  a  body  of  eight  to  twelve 
Chinese  merchants  at  Canton,  who  once  had 
the  sole  privilege  of  trading  with  Europe- 
ans, and  were  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Europeans  with  whom  they  dealt. 
By  the  treaty  of  1842  their  peculiar  fimc- 
tions  ceased. 

Hong,  t  f.  f.  or  t.    To  hang.  Chaucer. 

Honied  (hun'id),  a.    Same  as  Honeyed. 

Honiton-lace  (hon'i-ton-las),  n.  A  kind  of 
lace  made  at  Honiton  in  Devonshire,  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  figures  and 
sprigs. 

Honor,  n.  and  v.  t.   See  Honour. 

Honorarium  (on-er-a'ri-um),  n.  [L.  honora- 
rium (donum,  gift,  understood),  an  hono- 
rary gift,  an  acknowledgment,  recompense, 
fee.]  A  fee  tendered  to  a  medical  or  other 
professional  gentleman  for  prof  essional  ser- 
vices rendered. 

Honorary  (on'er-a-ri),  a.  [L.  honorarius, 
from  honor,  honour]  1.  Done  or  made  in 
honour;  indicative  of  honour. 

This  monument  is  only  honorary.  Addisoit. 

2.  Conferring  honour,  or  intended  merely  to 
confer  honour;  as,  an  honorary  degree;  an 
honorary  crown. — 3.  Possessing  a  title  or 
place  without  performing  seri-ices,  without 
taking  an  active  part,  or  without  receiving 
benefit  or  reward:  often  equivalent  to  un- 
salaried ;  as,  an  honorary  member  of  a 
society;  an  honorary  secretary  or  treasurer. 
— Honorary  feud,  in  law,  a  title  of  nobiUty 
descendible  to  the  eldest  son,  exclusive  of 
all  the  rest. — Honorary  service,  in  law,  a 
ser\-ice  incident  to  grand  serjeanty  and 
commonly  annexed  to  some  honour. 
Honorary  (on'er-a-ri),  n.  Same  as  Honora- 
rium. 

Honorific  (on-er-if'ik),  a.  [L.  honor,  hon  oris, 
honour,  and  facio,  to  make.]  Conferring 
honour. 

Honour,  Honor  (on'er),  n.  [0.  Fr.  honor, 
honeur,  &c.,  Fr.  honneur,  from  L.  honor, 
honos,  honour.]  1.  The  esteem  due  or  paid 
to  worth;  high  estimation;  reverence;  vene- 
ration. 

A  prophet  is  not  T^ithout  honour,  save  in  his  own 
country.  Mat.  xiii.  57. 

2.  A  testimony  or  token  of  esteem ;  any 
mark  of  respect  or  of  high  estimation  by 
words  or  actions;  as,  the  honours  of  war; 
military  Aonoifrs;  ci\-il  honours. 

Their  funeral  honours  claimed,  and  asked  their 
quiet  graves.  Drydejt. 

3.  Dignity;  exalted  rank  or  place;  distinction; 
dignity  of  mien;  noble  appearance.  '  God- 
like erect!  with  native  honour  clad.'  Milton. 

1  have  given  thee  riches  and  honour,  i  Ki.  iii.  13. 
Thou  art  clothed  with  A£J«o;^rand  majesty.  Ps.  civ.  i. 

4.  Reputation;  good  name;  as,  his  honour  is 
unsullied.— 5.  A  nice  sense  of  what  is  right, 
just,  and  true ;  ilignifie  d  respect  for  character, 
springing  from  probity,  principle,  or  moral 
rectitude;  scorn  of  meanness. 

Say,  what  is  honourt   'Tis  the  finest  sense 
Of  justice  which  the  human  mind  can  frame, 
Intent  each  lurking  frailty  to  disclaim 
And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  offence 
Suffered  or  done.  Words-t^orth. 

6.  Any  particular  virtue  much  valued,  as 
bravery  or  Integrity  in  men  and  chastity  in 
females. 

If  she  have  forgot  hofiour  and  virtue.  S/tak. 

7.  One  who  or  that  which  is  a  source  of 
glory  or  esteem ;  he  who  or  that  which 
confers  dignity;  glory;  boast;  as,  the  chan- 
cellor is  an  honour  to  his  profession;  his  ' 
sentiments  are  an  honour  to  him. 


A  late  eminent  person,  the  honour  of  his  profession 
for  integrity  and  learning.  Buriict. 

8.  Title  or  privilege  of  rank  or  birth;  that 
which  gains  for  a  man  consideration,  as 
nobility,  knighthood,  or  other  titles. 

Restore  me  to  my  honours.  Shak. 

9.  That  which  adorns ;  ornament ;  decora- 
tion. 

The  sire  then  shook  the /i£?«(7;/rj  of  his  head.  Drydcjt. 

10.  In  laic,  a  seignory  of  several  manors 
held  under  one  baron  or  lord  paramount. — 

11.  In  card-play  iyig,  one  ofthehighest  trump 
cards,  which  are  the  ace,  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  the  knave.— 12.  A  title  of  address 
formerly  used  to  men  of  rank  generally,  but 
now  restricted  to  tlie  holders  of  certain 
offices,  as  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.— 13.  pi. 
Civilities  paid,  as  at  an  entertainment. 

Then  here  a  slave,  or  if  you  will,  a  lord. 

To  do  the  hoftours,  and  to  give  the  word.  Pop^. 

14.  pi.  Academic  and  university  distinction 
or  pre-eminence;  as,  he  took  his  degree  with 
honours  in  classics. — Honours  of  war,  dis- 
tinctions granted  to  a  vanquished  enemy, 
as  of  marching  out  of  a  camp  or  intrench- 
ments  armed  and  with  colours  fljing. — On 
or  upon  my  honour,  words  accompanj-ing  a 
declaration,  which  pledge  one's  lionour  or 
reputation  for  the  truth  of  it.  The  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  their  judicial 
capacity,  give  their  verdict  on  their  honour. 
— Honour  bright!  a  vulgar  protestation  of 
or  appeal  to  honour. — An  affair  of  honour, 
a  dispute  to  be  decided  by  a  duel  or  a  single 
combat. — Word  of  honour,  a  verbal  promise 
or  engagement  which  cannot  be  violated 
without  entailing  indelible  disgrace  on  the 
^^olator. — .4 ^0i/i?q/7!o)i0i;r.a scruple  arising 
from  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  detemiines 
the  actions  of  a  man  on  particular  occasions. 
— Debt  of  honour,  a  debt,  as  a  bet,  for  which 
no  security  is  required  or  given  except  that 
implied  by  honourable  dealing.  —  Couit  of 
honour,  a  court  for  regulating  and  settling 
matters  relating  to  the  laws  of  honour,  and 
for  correcting  encroachments  in  matters  of 
court  armour,  precedencj',  &c.  It  was  for- 
merly a  court  of  chlvaliy,  and  was  said  to 
be  the  fountain  of  martial  law.  —  J/fa'd  of 
honour,  a  maid  in  the  service  of  a  queen, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  the  queen  when 
she  appears  in  public— [The  proper  mode  of 
spelling  this  and  analogous  words  has  been 
a  subject  of  dispute  for  upwards  of  a  century. 
The  following  extracts  on  the  subject  are 
interesting: — 

I  find  the  ingenious  author,  whoever  he  be,  ridicules 
the  new  method  of  spelling  honor,  as  he  calls  it;  but 
that  method  of  spelling  instead  of  hoftourv/as 

Lord  Bolingbroke's,  Dr.  Middleton's,  and  Mr.  Pope's. 

Humi. 

Such  abominations  as  hotu/r  and  favor  should 
henceforth  be  confined  to  the  cards  of  the  great  and 
vulgar.  Archdeacon  Hare. 

The  first  (remark)  shall  be  on  the  trick  now  so 
universal  across  the  Atlantic  ...  of  leaving  out  the 
u  in  the  termination  our,  and  writing  hoiior,  favor, 
neighbor.  Saznor,  &c.  And  the  objection  to  this  is 
.  .  .  that  it  obliterates  all  trace  of  the  derivation  and 
history  of  the  word.  It  is  true  that  honoitr  and 
favour  are  derived  originally  from  Latin  words 
spelt  exactly  the  same:  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  did 
not  get  them  direct  from  the  Latin,  but  through 
French  forms  which  ended  in  eur.  The  omission  of 
the  u  is  an  approach  to  that  wretched  attempt  to 
destroy  all  the  historic  interest  of  our  language  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  phonetic  spelling. 

Dean  Alford.] 

Honour,  Honor  (on'er),  v.t.  1.  To  regard 
or  treat  with  honour;  to  revere ;  to  respect; 
to  treat  with  deference  and  submission: 
when  said  respecting  the  Supreme  Being, 
to  reverence;  to  adore;  to  worsliip. 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother.    Ex.  xi.  12. 
That  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they 
honour  the  Father.  Jn.  v.  23, 

It  is  a  custom 
More  honour  d  in  the  breach  than  the  obser\'ance. 

Shak. 

2.  To  bestow  honour  upon;  to  dignify;  to 
raise  to  distinction  or  notice;  to  elevate  in 
rank  or  station;  to  exalt;  as,  men  are  some- 
times honoured  with  titles  and  offices  which 
they  do  not  merit. 

Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king 
delighteth  to  honour.  Est  vi.  9. 

3.  To  glorify;  to  render  illustrious. 

I  will  be  honoitred  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his 
host.  Ex.  xiv.  4. 

4.  To  treat  with  politeness  or  civility;  to 
treat  in  a  complimentary  manner;  as,  the 
troops  honoured  the  governor  with  a  salute. 

5.  To  perform  a  certain  duty  in  regard  to 
something;  as,  to  Aonowr  a  letter  by  acknow- 
ledging receipt;  to  honour  a  challenge; 
specifically,  in  com.  to  accept  and  pay  when 
due;  as,  to  honour  a  bill  of  exchange. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pme,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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Honourable,  Honorable  (ou'er-a-bl),  a. 

[Ft.  Iioaurable,  L.  honorabilis,  from  honor, 
honour.  See  Honour.]  1.  Worthy  of  being 
honoui-ed ;  estimable ;  holding  a  distin- 
guished rank  in  society;  illustrious  or  noble. 

Many  of  them  believed ;  also  of  honourable  \\omtn. 
which  were  Greeks  .  .  .  not  a  few.    Acts  xvii.  12. 

2.  Actuated  by  principles  of  honour  or  a 
scrupulous  regard  to  probity,  rectitude,  or 
reputation;  as,  he  is  an  honourable  man. — 

3.  Conferring  honour,  or  procured  by  noble 
deeds. 

Hoiioitrable  wounds  from  battle  brought.  Drydeti. 

4.  Consistent  mth  honour  or  reputation;  as, 
it  is  not  honourable  to  oppress  the  weak  or 
to  insult  the  vanquished. — 5.  Respected; 
worthy  of  respect;  regarded  with  esteem. 

Marriage  is  hojiourable  in  all.       Heb.  xiii.  4. 

6.  Performed  or  accompanied  with  marks 
of  honour  or  with  testimonies  of  esteem ; 
as,  an  honourable  burial. 

An  honourable  conduct  let  him  have.  Shak. 

1.  Proceeding  from  an  upright  and  laudable 
cause,  or  directed  to  a  just  and  proper  end; 
not  base ;  not  reproachful ;  as,  an  honour- 
able motive. 

Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honourable  f  Shak. 

8.  Not  to  be  disgraced. 

Let  her  descend;  .  .  .  my  chambers  are  honourable. 

Shak. 

9.  Honest;  without  hypocrisy  or  deceit;  fair; 
as,  his  intentions  appear  to  be  honourable. 

If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable. 

Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to. morrow. 

Shak. 

10.  An  epithet  of  respect  or  distinction; 
specifically,  a  title  bestowed  upon  the 
younger  children  of  earls,  and  the  children 
of  viscounts  and  barons;  also,  upon  persons 
enjoying  trust  and  honour,  and  collectively 
on  the  House  of  Commons,  as  formerly  on 
the  East  India  Company, — 11.  Becoming 
men  of  rank  and  character,  or  suited  to 
support  men  in  a  station  of  dignity;  as,  an 
honourable  s,a.\a.ry . — Right  honourable,  a  title 
given  to  all  peers  and  peeresses  of  the 
"United  Kingdom  below  tlie  rank  of  marquis; 
to  the  eldest  sous  and  all  the  daughters  of 
peers  above  the  rank  of  viscount  or  baron; 
to  privy-councillors,  and  to  some  civic  dig- 
nitaries, as  the  lord-mayors  of  London  and 
Dublin,  and  the  lord-provost  of  Edinburgh. 
A  marquis  is  styled  most  honourable. 

Honourableness,  Honorableness  (on'er- 

a-bl-nes),  n.  Tlie  state  or  quality  of  being 
honourable;  honourable  character;  honour. 
'The  honourableness  of  the  employment.' 
A.  Smith. 

Honourably,  Honorably  (on'er-a-bii),  adv. 
In  an  honourable  manner;  in  a  maimer  con- 
ferring or  consistent  with  honour. 

After  some  six  weeks,  which  the  king  did  hojiour- 
ably  interpose,  to  give  space  to  his  brother's  inter- 
cession, he  was  arraigned  of  high  treason  and  con- 
demned. Bacon. 

Stn.  Magnanimously,  genero'isly,  nobly, 
worthily,  justly,  equitably,  fairly,  reput- 
ably. 

Honour -court  ( on'er-kort ),  n.  In  law,  a 
court  held  within  an  honour  or  seigniory. 

Honourer,  Honorer  (on  er-er),  n.  One  who 
honours. 

Honourless,  Honorless  (on'er-les),  a.  Des- 
titute of  honour;  not  honoured. 

Honour-point  (on'er-point),  n.  In  her.  the 
point  immediately  above  the  centre  of  the 
shield,  dividing  the  upper  portion  into  two 
equal  parts. 

Hont.t  Honte.t  Tohunt;ahuutsman.  CTaa. 

Hony-Swete,  t  n.  Sweet  as  honey.  Chaucer. 

-Hood  [A.  Sax.  had,  character,  state,  rank, 
degree,  quality,  itc. ;  comp.  0.  Sax.  hed,  D. 
-heid,  Dan.  -hed,  G.  -heit,  Goth,  haidus.^  A 
termination  signifying  state,  quality,  char- 
acter, totality,  as  manAood,  \wyhood,  father- 
hood, knightftood,  widowAood,  brotherAood. 
Sometimes  written  head,  as  QoAhcad, 
niaiden7)(?a(?. 

iHood  (hud),  n.  [A.  Sax.  h6d;  Comp.  D.  hoed, 
I     G.  hut,  a  covering  for  the  top  of  anything, 
a  covering  for  the  head,  a  hat;  allied  to  E. 
heed;  G.  hiiten,  D.  hoeden.  to  guard,  to 
protect,  to  cover;  Indo-Enr.  skad,  Skr. 
chad,  to  cover.]     1.  A  covering  for  the 
;     head;  as,  (a)  a  soft  covering  for  tlie  head 
worn  by  females  and  children.    (6)  A  part 
of  a  monk's  outer  garment  with  which  he 
covers  his  head,  (c)  A  similar  appendage  to 
a  cloak  or  loose  overcoat  that  may  be  drawn 
I    up  over  the  head  at  pleasure,    (d)  An  orna- 
]    mental  fold  at  tlie  back  of  an  academic 
gown,  a  modification  of  the  monk's  hood, 
(e)  A  covering  for  a  hawk's  head  or  eyes,  used 


in  falconry.— 2.  Anything  that  resembles  a 
hood  in  form  or  use,  as  tlie  upper  petal  or 
sepal  of  certain  flowers;  as,  mouk's-Aood;  the 


Hood  for  Hawk.  Monk's  Hood. 

movable  top  or  cover  of  a  carriage ;  a  low 
wooden  porch  leading  to  the  steerage  of  a 
ship ;  the  upper  part  of  a  galley  chimney ; 
the  cover  of  a  pump;  the  covering  for  a 
companion-hatch,  for  a  mortar,  &c. ;  a  piece 
of  tarred  canvas  put  on  the  ends  of  standing 
rigging,&c.— 3.  t  Dress  in  generaL  'Througli 
tliat  disguised  hood.'  Spenser.  [Rare.] — 
4.  Naut.  a  name  given  to  tlie  foremost  and 
aftermost  planks  of  a  shiji's  bottom,  both 
inside  and  outside. 

Hood  Qmd),  v.t.  1.  To  dress  in  a  hood  or 
cowl;  to  put  a  hood  on. 

The  friar  hooded  and  the  monarch  crowned.  Po/e. 
2.  To  cover;  to  hide;  to  bHnd. 

While  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat.  and  sigh  and  say.  Amen ! 

Shak. 

Hood-cap  Oiud'kap),  n.  A  species  of  seal, 
the  Stenimaiopus  cristatus,  found  in  the 
Arctic  Seas,  so  called  from  an  appendage 
on  the  head  wliich  the  male  inflates  when 
angry  or  excited. 

Hooded  (hud'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Covered  with 
a  hood;  blinded. — 2.  In  her.  applied  to  the 
hawk  or  other  bird  of  prey  when  borne  with 
a  hood  over  the  head. — 3.  In  bot.  cucullate; 
having  the  apex  or  sides  curved  upwards  so 
as  to  resemble  the  point  of  a  slipper  or  a 
hood,  as  in  the  lip  of  Cypripedium  and 
Calypso.— ffooded  ceo  id.  Set-  KoYSTON-OKOW. 

Hooded-snake  (liud'ed-snak),  n.  The  cobra- 
de-capello,  which  is  the  Portuguese  for  the 
snake  witli  a  liood.  See  COBRA-DE-CAI'ELLO. 

Hood-end,  Hooding-end  (hud'end,  liiid'- 
ing-end),  n.  A'aut.  the  end  of  a  plank  which 
fits  into  a  rebate  of  tlie  stem  or  stem  post. 

Hoodie-craw  (liud'i-kra),  n.  The  hooded 
crow;  the  carrion-crow.  [Scotch.] 

Hoodless  (hud'les),  a.    Having  no  hood. 

Hoodmant  (iiud'man),  n.  The  person  blinded 
in  tlie  game  of  hoodnian-bliiid,  now  called 
blindman's-buff.  Shak. 

Hoodman-bliJld  (hud'man-blind),  n.  A  play 
in  which  a  person  blinded  is  to  catch  another 
and  tell  his  name;  blindman's-buft.  'Dance 
and  song,  and  hoodman-blind.'  Tennyson. 

What  devil  was't 
That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman-blind  t 
Shak. 

Hood-mould,  Hood-moulding  (hud'moid, 

hud'mold-ing),  n.  In  arch,  the  upper  and 
projecting  moulding  of  the  arch  over  a 


a  a.  Hood-moulding. 
Hampton  Poyle,  Oxfordshire. 


Gothic  door  or  window,  &c.  Called  also 
Label,  Drip,  Dripstone,  or  Weather-mould- 
ing. 

Hoodock  (hud'ok),  a.  [Comp.  IceL  Aodd,  a 
treasure.]   Jliserly.  [Scotch.] 

My  hand-waled  curse  keep  hard  in  chase 

The  harpy,  hoodock,  purse-proud  race.  Burns. 

Hood-Sheaf  (hud'shef),  ™.    A  sheaf  used  to 

cover  other  sheaves  when  set  up  in  sliocks. 
Hoodwink  (hud'wingk),  v.t.     [Hood  and 

loink.]    1.  To  blind  by  covering  the  eyes; 

to  blindfold.    '  Hoodu inked  with  a  scarf.' 

Shak. 

We  will  bind  and  hoodwink  him,  so  that  he  shall 
suppose  no  other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  the 
leaguer  of  the  adversaries.  Shak. 

2.  To  cover;  to  hide. 

For  the  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hoodwink  this  mischance.  Shak. 


3.  To  deceive  by  external  appearances  or 
disguise;  to  impose  on.  ' Hoodwinked  \i\\X\ 
kindness.'  Sidney. 

Hoof  (hbf),  n.  pi.  Hoofs  (hofs),  rarely 
Hooves  (hbvz).  [A.  Sax.  hof,  Icel.  hd/r,  D. 
hoef,  Dan.  hov,  G.  Am/,  a  hoof.]  1.  The 
horny  substance  that  covers  the  feet  or  the 
separate  digits  of  the  feet  of  certain  animals, 
as  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  deer,  (kc. 

On  burnished  hoo^rs  his  war-horse  trod.  Tennyson. 

2.  An  animal;  a  beast. 

He  had  not  a  single  7ioo_/ of  any  kind  to  slaughter. 

ll'ashift^lofi. 

3.  In  geom.  an  ungula  (which  see). 

Hoof  (hof).  v.i.  To  walk  as  cattle;  to  foot. 
[Rare.]    William  Scott. 

Hoof-bound  (Iiof'bound),  a.  In  farriery, 
having  a  dryness  and  contraction  of  tlie 
hoof,  wliicli  occasions  pain  and  lameness. 

Hoofed  (hoft),  a.    Furnished  with  hoofs. 

Among  quadrupeds,  ...  of  all  the  hoofed,  the 
horse  is  the  most  beautiful.  Grew. 

Hoofless  fliof'les),  a.   Destitute  of  hoofs. 
Hoof-mark  (hbf'mark),  n.    The  mark  or 

trace  left  by  a  hoof. 
Hook  (hbk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  h6c,  sometimes  Aooc, 

a  hook,  a  crook ;  D.  hoek,  a  hook,  a  corner ; 

Icel.  Kaki,  G.  Kaken,  O.H.G.  Ao/fo,  a  hook; 

L.  G.  hake,  a  hook,  huuk,  an  angle,  a  corner, 

aU  perhaps  connected  with  E.  hack,  to  cut.] 

1.  A  piece  of  iron  or  other  metal  bent  into 
a  cm've  for  catching,  holding,  and  sustain- 
ing anything;  as,  a  Aoo7i-  for  catching  fish;  a 
tenter-Aoofr;  a  chinmey-Aoo/f;  a  pot-hook,  &c. 

2.  Tliat  which  catches;  a  snare;  a  trap. 
A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man 

Loves  woman  for.  besides  that  hock  of  ^viving, 
Fairness  which  strikes  tlie  eye.  Shak. 

3.  A  curved  instrument  for  cutting  grass  or 
grain;  a  sickle;  an  instrument  for  cutting  or 
lopping.— 4.  That  pai't  of  a  hinge  wliicli  is 
fixed  or  inserted  in  a  post,  consisting  of  a 
liolt  with  a  vertical  pin  at  its  head  on  which 
the  door  or  gate  hangs,  and  about  whicli  it 
turns. — 5.  Saut.  a  forked  timVier  in  a  ship, 
placed  on  the  keel.— 6.  A  catch;  an  advan- 
tage. [Vulgar.] — 7.  In  agri.  a  field  sown 
two  years  running.  [Local.]— 8.  One  of  the 
projecting  points  of  the  thigh-bones  of 
cattle:  called  also  Hook-bones. — By  hook  or 
by  crook.  See  under  Crook. — Off  the  liovks, 
(a)  unhinged,  disturbed,  or  disordered. 

In  the  evening  by  water  to  the  Duke  of  Albe. 
marie,  whom  I  found  mightily  o_^  the  hooks  that  tlie 
ships  are  not  gone  out  of  the  river.  Pepys. 

(6)  Dead;  to  go  off  the  hooks,  to  die. 

The  attack  was  so  sharp  that  Matilda  was  very 
nearly  o^ the  hooks.  Thackeray. 

—  On  one's  own  hook,  on  one's  own  account 
or  responsibility;  dependent  on  one's  own 
exertions.  [Slang.] 
Hook  (hok),  v.t.  1.  To  catch  or  fasten  with 
a  hook  or  hooks;  to  seize  or  draw,  as  with  a 
hook ;  as,  to  hook  a  fish. 

At  last  I  hooked  my  ankle  in  a  vine.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  bend  into  the  form  of  a  hook;  to  make 
hook-shaped. 

The  bill  is  strong,  short,  and  very  much  hooked. 

Pennatit. 

3.  To  furnish  with  hooks. 

The  hooked  chariot  stood, 

Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood.  Milton. 

4.  To  catch  by  artifice;  to  entrap;  to  insnare. 

Hook  him,  my  poor  dear,  hook  him  at  any  sacrifice. 

;/•.  Collins. 

5.  To  steal;  properly,  to  catch  up  an  oliject 
witli  a  hook  and  make  off  vfith  it ;  hence, 
to  hook  it,  to  decamp;  to  run  away;  to  be 
off.  [Slang.]— To  hook  on,  to  join  by  or  as 
by  a  hook;  to  attach. 

Hook  (hbk),  v.i.    To  bend;  to  be  curving. 
Hookah  (hb'kiih).  n.    A  pipe  with  a  large 
bowl  and  a  long  pliable  tube,  so  con- 
structed that  tlie  smoke  of  the  tobacco  is 
made  to  pass  through  water 
^         for  the  purpose  of  cooling  it. 

A      Hook -beaked,  Hook -billed 

g         (hbk'bekt,  hbk'liild),  a.  Hav- 
§        ing  a  curved  beak  or  bill ;  cur- 
^  l\  virostral. 

/\i  Hook-bill  (hbkljil),  71.  1.  The 
I  curved  beak  of  a  bird.  —  2.  A 

I /^Jfv)i       liill-hook  with  a  curved  end. 
s/l/vW  I     Hook-bone  O'ok'bbn),  n.  See 
M^gM      Hook,  S. 

Hooked-back  Oiokt'bak).  a.  In 
®^    bot.  curved  in  a  direction  from 
Hookah.      the  apex  to  the  base;  runeinate. 

Hookedness  (liok'ed-nes),  n.  A 
state  of  being  bent  like  a  hook;  incurvation. 
Hooker  (libk'er),  «.    [D.  hoeker,  hoekboot.] 
A  two-masted  Dutch  vessel;  also,  a  small 


oh,  cAain;     ch.  So.  locA;     g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sitig;     TH,  <Aen;  th,  <Ain; 
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fishing -smack  used  on  the  Irish  coasts. 
Written  also  Howker. 

Hooker  (hok'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 

liooks. 

Hookerei  (hok'er- e-i),  n.pl.  [After  Sir 
William  Jackson  Hooker.]  A  nat.  order  of 
mosses,  mostly  Inhaljitants  of  warm  regions. 
Hookeria  lucens,  remarkable  for  its  large, 
pale,  shining,  loosely  reticulated  leaves,  is 
found  in  Britain. 

Hookey  (hok'i),  n.    Same  as  Hockey, 

Hook-ladder  (hok'lad-der),  n.  A  ladder 
witli  a  hook  or  hooks  at  one  end. 

Hook-land  (hok'land),  71.  Land  ploughed 
and  sowed  every  year. 

Hook -motion  (hok'mo-shon),  n.  In  the 
xteam  engine,  a  valve  gear  which  is  reversed 
by  V-hooks. 

Hook-nose  Oiok'noz),  n.  Curved  nose:  some- 
times, though  not  necessarily  always,  cata- 
chrestic  for  hawk-nose. 

Mr.  Barton  was  immediately  accosted  by  a  person 
weU-striclcen  in  years,  tall,  and  raw-boned,  with  a 
hook-7iose,  and  an  arcii  leer,  that  indicated  at  least 
as  much  cunning  as  sagacity.  Smollett. 

Hook-nosed  (liok'nozd),  a.  Having  a  cur- 
vated  or  aquiline  nose. 

I  may  justly  say  with  the  hook-jtosed  fellow  of 
Rome,  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame.  Shak. 

Hook-pin  (hok'pin),  n.  A  taper  iron  pin 
with  a  hook  head,  used  for  pinning  the 
frame  of  a  floor  or  roof  together. 

Hook-rope  (liok'rop),  n.  Natit.  a  rope  6  or 
8  fathoms  long,  with  a  hook  and  thimble 
spliced  at  one  end,  and  whipped  at  the  other, 
used  in  coiling  hempen  cables  in  tiers,  <fcc. 

Hook-squid  (  hbk'skwid),  n.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  thedecapodouscephalopod  molluscs 
of  the  genera  Onychoteuthis  and  Enoplo- 
teuthis,  allied  to  the  common  squids  or  ca- 
lamaries,  remarkaljle  for  the  length  of  their 
tentacles,  the  clubbed  extremities  of  which 
are  armed  with  hooks  having  their  bases 
furnished  with  suckers,  which  the  animals 
employ  as  grasping  forceps  to  seize  their 
prey.  They  are  often  of  large  size,  some 
attaining  the  length  of  6  feet,  and  are  much 
dreaded  by  bathers.  They  occur  in  the  Sar- 
gasso Sea,  the  Polynesian  seas,  &c. 

Hooky  (hbk'i),  a.  Full  of  hooks;  pertaining 
to  hooks. 

Hool  (hiil),  n.  The  husk;  the  hull;  the  co- 
vering; the  slough.  [Scotch.] 

Poor  Leezie's  heart  maist  lap  the  Itool.  Btirns. 

Hoolie  (hul'i),  a.  Slow;  cautious;  careful. 
[Scotch.] 

Hoolie  (hul'i),  adv.  Slowly;  cautiously; 
softly;  carefully;  moderately.  [Scotch.] — 
Hoolie  and  fairly ,  softly  and  smoothly;  cau- 
tiously and  moderately.  [Scotch.] 

Hoondee  (hon'de),  n.  [Indian  word.  ]  1.  A 
money-box. — 2.  An  Indian  draft  or  bill  of 
exchange  drawn  by  or  upon  a  native  banker 
or  slirott'. 

Hoonuman,  Hunuman  (lio'nii-man),  n.  See 

Entellus. 

Hoop  (liop),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hop,  a  hoop,  a  band 
matle  of  osiers,  hoppe,  a  hoop,  a  collar;  Fris. 
hop,  D.  hoep,  hoepel,  a  ring,  the  band  of  a 
cask.]  1.  A  circular  band  or  flattened  ring 
of  wood,  metal,  or  other  material;  especially 
a  band  of  wood  or  metal  used  to  confine  the 
staves  of  casks,  tubs,  &c.,  or  for  other  similar 
purposes.  —  2.  A  circle  or  combination  of 
circles  of  thin  whalebone,  metal,  hair,  or 


Hoop  Costume,  end  of  i8th  century. 


other  elastic  material,  used  to  expand  the 
skirts  of  ladies'  di'esses;  a  farthingale;  crino- 
line. 

Though  stiff  with  hoops,  and  armed  with  ribs  of 
steel.  Po/e. 
3.  Something  resembling  a  hoop ;  anything 
circular. 

Hast  thou  forgot 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax  who  with  age  and  envy 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop  i  Shak. 


4.  t  A  (luart-pot,  so  called  because  it  was 
formerly  bound  with  hoops  like  a  barrel. 
There  were  generally  three  hoops  on  the 
quart-pot,  and  if  three  men  were  drinking, 
each  would  take  his  hoop  or  third  portion. 
HalUwell.—b.  An  old  English  measure  of 
capacity,  variously  estimated  at  from  1  to 
4  pecks. 

Hoop  (bop),  V.  t.  1.  To  bind  or  fasten  with 
hoops;  as,  to  hoop  a  barrel  or  puncheon. — 
2.  To  clasp;  to  encircle;  to  surround. 

I  hoop  the  firmament,  and  make 
This  my  embrace  the  zodiack.  CleaTjeland. 

Hoop  (hop),  v.i.  [Another  form  of  whoop; 
comp.  Fr.  houper,  to  call  out,  from  interj. 
houp!  used  to  call  a  person  or  excite  a  dog. 
See  Whoop.]  1.  To  utter  a  loud  cry  or  a 
particular  sound  by  way  of  call  or  pursuit; 
to  shout. — 2.  To  emit  a  peculiar  sound  by 
drawing  in  the  breath,  as  in  the  hooping- 
cough;  to  whoop. 

Hoop  (hop),  v.t.  1.  To  drive  or  follow  with 
a  shout  or  outcry.  'Hooped  out  of  Rome.' 
Shak. — 2.  To  call  by  a  shout  or  hoop. 

Hoop  (hop),  n.  1.  A  shout;  a  whoop.— 2.  A 
peculiar  sound  produced  in  hooping-cough 
by  a  deep  inspiration  of  the  breath.— 3.  The 
hoopoe  (which  see). 

Hoop-asll  (hbp'ash),  n.  The  North  Ameri- 
can tree  Celtis  crassifolia.  Called  also 
Hackberry. 

Hooper  (hbp'er),  n.  One  who  hoops  casks 
or  tubs;  a  cooper. 

Hooper  (hbp'er),  n.  The  wild  swan  (Cygmis 
7misicus)  of  Northern  Europe,  remarkable 
for  its  singularly  convoluted  wind-pipe;  so 
called  because  its  cry  resembles  the  syllable 
hoop. 

Hooping-cough  (hbp'ing-kof),  n.  A  violent 
convulsive  cough,  returning  by  fits,  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals,  and  consisting 
of  several  expirations,  followed  by  a  sonor- 
ous inspiration  or  hoop.  It  is  contagious 
and  attacks  the  young  more  particularly. 
It  rarely  attacks  a  person  a  second  time, 
and  runs  its  course  in  six  or  eight  weeks  or 
more.  Called  also  Chin-cotigh  and  Pertussis. 

Hoopoe,  Hoopoo  (ho'pb,  hb'pb),  n.  [Also 
hoop  or  whoop;  comp.  1).  hop,  O.  iviedehopf, 
Fr.  huppe,  L.  upupa.  Or.  epops,  hoopoe: 
all  names  given  to  the  bird  from  its  cry.] 
A  bird  of  the  genus  Upupa  ( U.  epops),  whose 
head  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful  crest, 
which  it  can  erect  or  depress  at  pleasure. 
It  is  found  in  Europe  and  North  Africa. 
See  Upupa. 

Hoop-petticoat  (hbp'pet-ti-kot),  n.  1.  A 
petticoat  distended  with  slips  of  whalebone, 
metal,  or  other  elastic  material,  formed  into 
hoops.  (See  Hoop.)  Hence— 2.  A  popular 
name  for  Narcissiis  Brilbocodium,  a  native 
of  heaths  in  France,  from  the  shape  of  its 
flowers. 

Hoop-skirt  (hbp'skert),  n.  A  franiewbrk  bf 
hbops  for  expanding  tiie  skirts  of  a  woman's 
dress. 

Hoor.t  a.    Hoar.  Chaucer. 

Hoosier  (hb'zhi-er),  n.    A  terra  applied  to 

the  citizens  of  the  state  of  Indiana.  [United 

States.  ] 

Hoot  (libt),  v.i.  [Probably  from  the  sound. 
Comp.  Fr.  houter,  to  call,  to  cry.]  1.  To 
cry  out  or  shout  in  contempt. 

Matrons  and  girls  shall  hoot  at  thee  no  more. 

Dryden. 

The  agitators  harangued,  the  mobs  hooted.  Disraeli. 
2.  To  cry  as  an  owl. 

The  clamorous  owl  that  nightly  hoots.  Dryden. 

Hoot  Olot),  V.t.  To  drive  or  pursue  witli 
cries  or  shouts  uttered  in  contempt;  to  utter 
contemptuous  cries  or  shouts  at. 

His  play  had  not  been  hooted  from  the  boards. 

Macticlay. 

Hoot  (hot),  n.    A  cry  or  shout  in  contempt. 

Hoot,  Hout,  Hoots  (liut,  huts),  interj.  A 
term  expressive  of  dissatisfaction,  of  some 
degree  of  irritation,  and  sometimes  of  dis- 
belief:  equivalent  to  the  English /y,  or  tut, 
tush,  pshaw,  &c.  [Scotch.] 

Hoove t  (hbv),  v.i.  To  hover;  to  abide. 
Spenser. 

Hoove,  Hooven  (hbv,  hbv'n),  «.  [From 
heave.]  A  disease  of  cattle  in  which  the 
stomach  is  inflated  by  gas,  caused  generally 
by  eating  too  much  green  food. 

Hooven,  Hoven  (hb'vn,  hb'vn),  a.  Affected 
with  the  disease  called  hoove  or  hooven; 
as,  hooven  cattle. 

Hop  (hop),  ii.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  hopped;  ppr.  hop- 
ping. [A.  Sax.  hoppian,  Icel.  and  Sw.  hoppa, 
D.  huppen,  G.  hiipfcn,  to  hop.]  1.  To  move 
by  successive  leaps  or  sudden  starts;  to  leap 
or  spring,  alighting  on  one  foot;  to  skip,  as 
birds;  to  frisk  about;  to  spring;  to  bound. 


I  am  delighted  to  see  the  jay  or  the  thrush  hopping 
about  my  walks.  Spectator. 

To  prove  if  any  drop 
Of  living  blood  yet  in  lier  veins  did  hop.  Dryden. 

2.  To  walk  lame;  to  limp;  to  halt. 

The  limping  smith  observ'd  the  sadden'd  feast. 
And  hopping  here  and  there,  himself  a  jest. 
Put  in  his  word.  Dryden. 

3.  To  dance. 

Hop  (hop),  11.  1.  A  leap  on  one  leg;  a  leap; 
a  jump;  a  spring.— flop,  step,  and  jump,  a 
game  in  which  the  competitors  try  to  clear 
as  great  a  distance  as  possible  by  taking  in 
succession  a  leap,  alighting  on  one  leg,  a 
long  stride,  and  a  bound,  alighting  on  both 
feet. 

When  my  wings  are  on  I  can  go  above  a  hundred 
yards  at  a  hop,  step,  ayid jump.  Addison. 

2.  A  dance;  a  dancing  party.  [CoUoq.] 
Hop  (liop),  n.  [D.  hop,  hoppe,  G.  hopfen, 
hop.  ]  1.  A  plant,  Humulus  Lupulus, 
nat.  order  Cannabinefe,  with  long  twining 
stems  and  abundance  of  three  to  five  lobed 
leaves.  The  female  flowers,  which  grow 
in  strobili  or  catkins,  are  used  for  impart- 
ing a  bitter  flavour  to  malt  liquors,  and  for 
tlie  purpose  of  preserving  them  from  fer- 
mentation, their  active  qualities  depending 
on  the  presence  of  an  aromatic  and  mildly 
narcotic  resin  called  lupuline  secreted  by 
the  scales  and  fruit.    The  hop  plant  is  a 


Hop  {Humitlus  Lupulus). 


dioecious  perennial  indigenous  to  Britain, 
and  a  native  also  of  Europe  and  Northern 
Asia.  It  requires  to  be  cultivated  with  great 
care,  and  a  full  crop  of  hops  is  not  produced 
till  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  after  planting. 
The  hops  when  mature  are  picked  by  hand 
and  carried  to  a  drying  kiln,  dried,  and 
packed  into  bags  or  pockets.  In  ortler  to 
keep  hops  for  two  or  three  years  they  re- 
quire to  be  powerfully  compressed  and  put 
into  much  closer  canvas  bags  than  when 
they  are  to  be  immediately  sent  to  market. 
The  culture  of  hops  in  England  commenced 
at  a  very  early  period,  much  earlier  than 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,  which  is  frequently 
assigned  as  the  date  of  introduction.  The 
most  extensive  plantations  are  in  Kent; 
Sussex,  Herefordshire,  and  other  counties 
produce  them  in  a  less  degree.  —2.  The  fruit 
of  the  dog-rose;  the  hip. 

Hop  (hop),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hopped;  ppr.  hop- 
ping.  To  mix  hops  with;  as,  to  hop  ale. 

Hop  (hop),  v.i.    To  pick  or  gather  hops. 

Hop-back  (hop'bak),  n.    A  brewer's  vessel. 

Hop-bind  (iiop'bind),  n.    See  Hopbine. 

Hopbine  (hop'bin),  n.  [See  Bine.]  The 
climbing  or  twining  stem  of  the  hop-plant. 
Sometimes  written  Hopbind,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation : — 

It  is  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  mali- 
ciously to  cut  any  hop-binds  growing  in  a  plantation 
of  hops.  Blackstone. 

Hope  (hop),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hopa,  D.  hoop,  hope, 
Sw.  hopp,  Dan.  haab,  hope;  G.  hoffen,  to 
hope,  hoffnung,  hope.  Probably  akin  to  L. 
cupio,  to  desire.]  1.  A  desire  of  some  good, 
accompanied  with  at  least  a  slight  expec- 
tation of  obtaining  it,  or  a  belief  that  it  is 
obtainable;  expectation  of  something  desir- 
able; expectation  of  any  kind,  sometimes 
even  equivalent  to  fear. 

The  hypocrite's  hope  shall  perish.     Job  viii.  13. 

He  wish'd,  but  not  with  hope.  Milton. 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am. 
By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes.  Shak. 

2.  Confidence  in  a  future  event,  or  in  the 
future  conduct  of  any  person;  trust. 

Blessed  is  he  who  is  not  fallen  from  his  hope  in  the 
Lord.  Ecclus.  xiv.  2. 

3.  That  which  gives  hope;  he  who  or  that 
which  furnishes  ground  of  expectation  or 
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promises  desired  good;  one  in  whom  trust 
or  confidence  is  placed.  '  A  young  gentle- 
man of  great  hopes. '  Macaxilay. 

Tlie  Lord  will  be  the  hope  of  his  people.  Joel  iii.  i6. 

4.  The  object  of  hope;  the  thing  hoped  for. 

Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain. 
And  vet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's  kcfie. 

Shah. 

—Forlorn  hope.  See  under  KoRLORN. 
Hope  (hop),  V.  i.  pret.  &  pp.  hoped;  ppr.  hop- 
ing. [A.  Sax.  hopian,  X>.  hopen.  l3.  haabe, 
G.  hoffen,  to  hope.]  1.  To  entertain  or 
indulge  hope;  to  cherish  a  desire  of  good, 
with  some  expectation  of  obtaining  it,  or  a 
belief  that  it  is  obtainable.— 2.  To  have 
confidence;  to  trust  with  confident  expec- 
tation of  good. 

■\Vhy  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ?  and  why  art 
thou  disquieted  within  me?  hope  thou  in  God. 

Ps.  xlii.  II. 

— Hope,  Expect.    See  under  Expect. 
Hope  (liop),  v.t.  To  desire  with  expectation, 
or  with  a  belief  in  tlie  possibility  or  pro- 
spect of  obtaining;  to  look  forward  to  as  de- 
sirable with  the  anticipation  of  obtaining. 
'  I  do  Aope  good  days.'  Shak. 
So  stands  the  Thracian  Iierdsman  with  his  S]iear, 
Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear.  Dryden. 

Hope  (hop),  n.  [In  first  sense,  and  perhaps 
second  also,  same  as  Icel.  hop,  a  small  land- 
locked bay  or  inlet.]  1.  An  inlet;  a  haven. 
[Scotch.]— 2.  A  sloping  plain  between  ridges 
of  mountains;  a  sufHx  to  place-names;  as, 
Kirk/iope,  Stan/iojje,  EastAo^e,  &c. 

Hopeful  (hop'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  hope  or 
desire,  with  expectation. 

I  was  hopeful  the  success  of  your  first  attempts 
would  encourage  you  to  the  trial  of  more  nice  and 
difficult  experiments.  Boyle. 

2.  Having  qualities  which  excite  hope;  pro- 
mising or  giving  ground  to  expect  good  or 
success;  as,  a  hopef  ul  prospect. 

Wliat  to  the  old  can  greater  pleasure  be. 

Than  hopfful  and  ingenious  youth  to  see?  Denham. 

Hopeful  (hop'ful),  n.  A  boy  or  young  man; 
frequently,  a  rather  fast  or  dissipated  young 
man:  often  with  the  epithet  young. 

Hopefitl  was  equally  obstinate.  Sfnollett. 
Sir  R.  had  to  .  .  .  hurry  off  to  Berlin  to  see  what 
could  be  done  with  yoitiig  hopeful.  Trollope. 

Hopefully  (hop'fnl-li),  adx>.  In  a  hopeful 
manner;  in  a  manner  to  eXcite  or  encourage 
hope;  with  hope;  with  ground  for  expecta- 
tion or  anticipation  of  good. 

Hopefulness  (hop'fnl-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  hopeful,  or  of  furnishing 
groimd  for  hope. 

Hopeite,  Hopite  (hop'it),  n.  [After  Pro- 
fessor Hope,  of  Ediiiljurgh.]  A  transparent, 
light-coloured  mineral,  consisting  chiefly  of 
oxide  of  zinc  and  a  large  proportion  of 
water,  found  in  the  calamine  mines  of 
Altenberg  near  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Hopeless  (hopTes),  a.  1.  Destitute  of  hope; 
having  no  expectation  of  that  which  is  de- 
sirable; despairing. 

I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless.  Shak. 

2.  Giving  no  ground  of  liope  or  expectation 
of  good;  promising  nothing  desirable;  des- 
perate; as,  a  hopeless  condition. — 3.  t  Un- 
hoped for;  despaired  of;  unexpected. 

Thrice  happy  eyes 
To  view  the  hopeless  presence  of  my  brother. 

ATctj'stOfi. 

Syn.  Desponding,  despairing,  desperate,  in- 
curable, irremediable,  remediless,  irrepar- 
able. 

Hopelessly  (hop'les-li),  adv.  In  a  hopeless 
manner;  without  liope. 

Hopelessness  (hop'les-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  hopeless;  despair. 

Hoper  (lidp'er),  n.    One  that  hopes. 

Hop-factor  (hop'fak-ter),  n.  A  dealer  in 
hops;  a  salesman  of  hops. 

Hop-flea  (hop'fle),  n.  A  very  small  coleop- 
terous insect,  Haltica  concinna,  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  turnip-flea,  very  destructive 
to  hops.    It  is  about     inch  in  length. 

Hop-fly  (hop'fli),  71.  A  species  of  Aphis  (A . 
huimdi),  most  destructive  in  hop-planta- 
tions. So  extensive  are  its  ravages,  that 
this  fly  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
variations  in  the  price  of  hops.  The  winged 
female  is  of  a  green  colour,  with  a  black 
head,  and  comparatively  long  legs.  It  is 
about  J  inch  in  length.  Lady-birds  render 
important  service  by  destroying  them. 

Hop-frogfly,  Hop-frothfly  (hop'frog-fli, 
hcjp' froth -tli),  11.  A  species  of  froth-fly 
{Aphrophora  interrupta),  which  does  much 
damage  in  hop-plantations,  where  it  some- 
times appears  in  great  multitudes.  It  is 
about  i  inch  in  length,  of  a  yellow  colour 
variegated  with  black. 


Hop-garden.  See  Hop-yard. 

Hop-harlot t  (hop'hiir-lotX  n.  [Perhaps 
from  hop,  for  hap),  to  cover,  and  harlot, 
a  man-servant.  Comp.  wraprascal.]  A 
coarse  covering  or  coverlet.  Written  also 
Hap-harlot. 

Our  fathers,  yea  and  we  ourselves  also,  have  Hen 
full  oft  upon  straw  pallets,  on  rough  mats  covered 
only  with  a  sheet  under  coverlets  made  of  dag-swain 
or  hop-harlots.  Harrison. 

Hop-hornbeam  (hopliom-bem),  n.  A  name 
of  the  American  iron-wood  {Ostrya  vir- 
ginica). 

Hopingly  (hop'ing-li),  adv.  With  hope  or 
desire  of  good,  and  expectation  of  obtain- 
ing it. 

Hopite.  See  Hopeite. 

Hopkinsian  (hop-kin'si-an),  ?i.  A  follower 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Connecticut, 
who  held  most  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines, 
even  in  their  extreme  form,  but  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  imputed  sin  and  imputed 
righteousness.  The  basis  of  the  system  is 
that  all  virtue  and  true  holiness  consist  in 
disinterested  benevolence,  and  that  all  sin 
is  selfishness. 

Hoplite  (hop'lit),  n.  [Gr.  hoplites,  from 
hoplon,  a  weapon.]  In  Greek  antiq.  a  heavy- 
armed  soldier. 

Hoplotheke  (hop-lo-the'ke),  n.  Eccles.  a 
work  containing  the  opinions  of  the  fathers 
against  heretics,  supposed  to  have  been 
compiled  by  order  of  Emmanuel  Commenus. 

Hopoast  (hop'ost),  n.  An  oven  or  kiln  for 
drying  hops. 

Hop-o'-my-thumb  (liop'o-mi-thum),  n.  A 
very  diminutive  person.    [Vidgar.  ] 

Hopper  (hop'er),  n.  [See  Hop  ]  1.  One  who 
hops  or  leaps  on  one  leg;  specifically,  the 
popular  name  for  an  insect  which  breeds  in 
hams. — 2.  A  wooden  trough  or  shoe  through 
which  grain  passes  into  a  mill,  so  named 
from  its  moving  or  shaking;  also,  a  box  or 
frame  of  boards,  which  receives  the  grain 
before  it  passes  into  the  trough. — 3.  Any 
contrivance  resembling  a  grain-hopper  in 
form  or  use;  as,  (a)  a  box  which  receives 
apples  to  conduct  them  into  a  crushing  mill. 
(6)  A  box  or  funnel  for  supplying  fuel  to  a 
close  furnace,  &c.  (c)  In  glass-making,  a 
conical  vessel  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
containing  sand  and  water  for  the  use  of  the 
cutter.  Sometimes  called  a  Hoppet. — 4.  A 
vessel  in  which  seed-corn  is  carried  for 
sowing. — 5.  A  boat  driven  by  steam  having 
a  compartment  with  a  movable  bottom,  to 
receive  the  mud  or  gravel  from  a  dredging- 
machine  and  convey  it  to  deep  water,  where, 
upon  opening  the  bottom,  the  mud  or 
gravel  is  allowed  to  fall  out.  Called  also 
lIopper-barge.—Q.  pi.  A  play  in  which  per- 
sons hop  or  leap  on  one  leg;  hop-scotch. 

Hopper-boy  (hop'er-boi),  n.  A  rake  moving 
in  a  circle:  used  in  mills  to  draw  the  meal 
over  an  opening  in  the  floor,  through  which 
it  falls. 

Hoppesteres.t  a.  v^.  A  term  applied  to 
ships  by  Chaucer,  interpreted  'warlike'  by 
Dr.  Morris. 

Hoppet  (hop'et),  11.  1.  A  hand-basket. — 
2.  In  mining,  the  dish  used  by  miners  to 
measure  their  ore  in.— 3.  See  Hopper,  3  (c). 
4.  An  infant  in  arms.  [Yorkshire.] 

Hop-picker  (hop'pik-6r),  n.  One  that  picks 
or  gatliers  Imps. 

Hop-picking  (hop'pik-ing),  n.  The  act  of 
picking  or  gathering  hops;  the  occupation 
of  gathering  hops. 

Hopping  (hop'ing),  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
hops  or  dances;  a  dance;  also,  a  meeting  of 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  dancing. 

Hopping-dick  (hop'ing-dik),  n.  The  local 
name  of  a  species  of  thrush,  the  Merula 
leucogenys,  a  bird  common  in  Jamaica,  who, 
in  his  lively  and  familiar  manners,  as  well 
as  his  sable  plumage,  his  clear,  rich,  and 
mellow  song,  greatly  resembles  the  English 
blackbird. 

Hopple  (hop'pl),  v.t.  [Another  form  of 
hobble,  perhaps  from  hop,  to  leap.]  To  tie 
the  feet  of  near  together  to  prevent  leaping 
or  running;  to  hobble;  hence,  to  trammel; 
to  fetter;  as,  to  hopple  an  unruly  horse. 
'Superstitiously  hoppled  in  the  toils  and 
nets  of  superfluous  opinions.'  Dr.  II.  More. 

Hopple  (hop'pl),  n.  A  fetter  for  the  legs  of 
horses  or  other  animals  when  turned  out  to 
craze:  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

Hoppo  (hop'po),  n.  In  China,  (a)  an  overseer 
of  commerce;  a  collector,  (ft)  A  tribunal 
whose  function  it  is  to  collect  that  portion  of 
the  public  revenue  arising  from  trade  and 
navigation. 

Hop-pocket  (hop'pok-et),  n.  A  coarse  heavy 


wrapper  for  containing  hops.  [The  pocket 
is  used  as  a  measure  for  hops  =  lJ  to  2  cwt.] 
Hop-pole  (hop'pol),  n.  A  pole  or  stake  in- 
serted at  the  root  of  the  hop-plant  for  the 
stem  to  climl). 

Hoppy  (hop'i),  a.  Abounding  with  hops; 
having  the  flavour  of  hops. 

Hop-scotch  (hop'skoch),  n.  A  child's  game, 
in  which  a  stone  is  driven  by  hopping  from 
one  compartment  to  another  of  a  figure 
traced  or  scotched  upon  the  ground. 

Hop-setter  (hop'set-er),  ii.  One  who  plants 
hops;  an  instrument  for  planting  hops. 

Hop-trefoil  (hop'tre-foil),  n.  1.  A  plant, 
Trifoliumprocumbens,  or  yellow-clover.nat. 
order  Leguminosse,  readily  distinguished 
from  the  other  clovers  by  its  bunch  of  yellow 
flowers  withering  to  the  bright  brown  of  a 
strobile  of  hops,  which  it  is  not  unlike  in 
general  aspect.  It  has  been  used  for  farm 
purposes,  but  is  of  little  value.— 2.  A  far- 
mer's name  for  Medicago  lujnilina,  very 
much  resembling  yellow  clover,  and  abun- 
dant in  waste  lands  and  cultivated  fields. 
It  is  distinguished  from  trefoil  by  its 
twisted  legtmie. 

Hopvine  (hop'vin),  n.  The  stalk  of  the  hop- 
plant. 

Hop-yard,  Hop-garden  (hop'yiird,  hop'- 
gar-dn),  (i.  A  field  or  inclosure  where  hops 
are  raised. 

Horal  (hor'al),  a.  [L.  horalis,  from  hora, 
an  hour.]   Relating  to  an  hour  or  to  hours. 

Horallyt  (hor'al-li),  adv.  Hourly. 

Horarious  (ho-ra'ri-us),  a.  In  bot.  enduring 
for  an  hour  or  two  only,  as  the  petals  of 
Cistus. 

Horary  (hor'a-ri),  a.  [L.L.  horarius,  from 
L.  hora,  hour.]  1.  Pertaining  to  an  hour; 
noting  the  hours;  as,  the  horary  circle. — 
2.  Continuing  an  hour;  occurring  once  an 
hour;  hourly. 

His  horary  shifts  of  shirts  and  waistcoats. 

i>.  foitson. 

— Horary  circles,  hour  lines  or  circles  mark- 
ing the  liours  on  globes,  dials,  &c.— Horary 
motion,  the  motion  or  space  moved  through 
in  an  hour.  The  horary  motion  of  the  earth 
is  the  arc  which  it  describes  in  an  houi'. 
whicli  is 

Horatian  (ho-ra'shan),  a.  Relating  to  or 
resembling  the  Latin  poet  Horace  or  liis 
poetry. 

Hord,  t  «•  A  hoard ;  treasure ;  a  private 
place  fit  for  the  keeping  of  treasure.  Chau- 

Horde  (hord),  n.  [Fr.  D.  G.  horde,  Tmk. 
ordi't,  a  camp;  Per.  ordU,  court,  camp.]  A 
term  specifically  applied  to  a  trilie,  clan,  or 
race  of  Asiatic  or  other  nomads  dwelling  in 
tents  or  waggons,  and  migrating  from  place 
to  place  to  procure  pasturage  for  their  cattle 
or  for  plunder;  hence,  a  clan;  a  gang;  a 
migratory  crew ;  a  multitude. 

His  (a  Tartar  duke's)  horde  consisted  of  about  a 
thousand  households  of  a  kindred.  Purchas. 

Horde  (hord),  v.i.  To  live  in  hordes;  to 
huddle  together  like  the  members  of  a  mi- 
gratory tribe.  Byron. 

Hordein,  Hordeine  Gic)i''de-in),  n.  [From 
L.  hordeiim,  barley.]  A  substance  obtained 
from  barley  by  kneading  with  water;  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mixture  of  starch,  cellular 
tissue,  and  a  nitrogen-containing  body. 

Hordeolum  (hor-de'o-lum),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of 
/loj'iicto/i,  barley.]  A  stye  or  small  timiour 
on  the  edge  of  tlie  eyelid,  so  called  from  its 
being  of  the  size  or  shape  of  a  grain  of  bar- 
ley. 

Hordeum  (hor'de-um),  n.  [L.,  barley.]  The 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Gramineae,  to 
which  barley  belongs.  The  species  consist 
of  (a)  cereal  barleys — fl.  hcxastichum,  the 
six-rowed,  in  which  all  three  flowers  of  the 
spikelets  are  perfect  and  fertile ;  H.  dis- 
tichum,  the  two-rowed,  in  which  oidy  the 
central  floret  is  fertile,  and  the  two  lateral 
abortive :  (6)  wild  barleys— i/.  murinnm. 
pratense,  and  maritimum.  For  further  in- 
formation as  to  the  cereal  barleys  see  under 
Barley.  Of  the  meadow  barleys,  H.  pra- 
tense only  is  of  any  importance.  Its  herbage 
is  sweet  and  nutritious,  and  when  the  field 
is  constantly  depastured  it  is  a  good  species 
to  encour.age;  but  its  long  awns,  rough  with 
little  projections  for  their  whole  length, 
render  them  highly  prejudicial  in  hay,  for 
being  very  brittle  they  readily  break  up 
into  small  lengths  which  stick  beneath  the 
tongue  or  in  the  gums,  creating  great  irri- 
tation, swelling  of  the  mouth,  and  inability 
to  eat.  H.  inurinum  grows  on  old  walls 
and  in  waste  places. 


ch,  cAain;     ch.  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,,;ob;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinj';     th,  tAen;  th,  iAin;    w,  wig;    wh,  loAig;   zh,  azure. — See  Kev. 
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White  Horehound 
{jV.  vitlgare). 


Hore.t  a.  Hoary;  gray;  musty;  mouldy; 
sordid.    Chaucer;  Spenser. 

Horehound  (Jior'hound),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hdra- 
hune,  lioarhound  —  hiir,  hoar,  gray,  and 
hum,  the  generic  name  of  these  plants.] 
The  popular  name  of  two  or  three  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Laliiatoe,  the 
chief  of  which  is  tlie  common  or  white  hore- 
hound (Marrubium  vul- 
gare).  It  grows  on  waste 
places  and  by  waysides ; 
it  is  frequent  in  England, 
but  less  common  in  Scot- 
land, and  is  distributed 
throughout  Europe  and 
Nortliern  Asia.  It  is  an 
erect  branclied  herb,  co- 
vered tliroughout  witli 
cottony  white  hairs ;  the 
flowers  are  small  and  al- 
most white,  crowded  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves; 
the  smell  is  aromatic  and 
the  flavour  bitter.  It  has 
been  much  in  use  for 
coughs  and  asthmas.  The 
black  or  stinking  hore- 
hound is  Ballota  nigra,  a  common  weed  on 
waste  places  near  towns  and  villages.  The 
flowers  are  purple,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
fetid  and  unattractive.  Written  also  Hoar- 
hound. 

Horia  (ho-ri'a),  n.  A  genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can coleopterous  insects,  of  the  family 
C'anthavid;e.  whose  members  are  finely  col- 
oured and  of  comparatively  large  size. 

Horizon  (ho-ri'zon),  n  [Gr.  horizon,  from 
horizo,  to  bound,  from  horos,  a  limit;  lit.  that 
which  bounds.]  1.  The  circle  which  bounds 
that  part  of  the  earth's  surface  visible  to  a 
spectator  from  a  given  point;  the  apparent 
junction  of  the  earth  and  sky;  more  strictly, 
a  plane  which  is  a  tangent  to  tlie  earth's 
surface  at  tlie  place  of  the  spectator,  extended 
on  all  sides  till  it  is  bounded  by  the  sky : 
called  the  Sensible,  Visible,  or  Apparent 
Horizon.  —  2.  An  imaginary  great  circle, 
parallel  to  the  sensible  horizon,  whose  plane 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
whose  poles  are  the  zenith  and  nadir,  and 
which  divides  the  globe  or  sphere  into  two 
equal  parts  or  hemispheres :  called  the  Ra- 
tional or  Celestial  Horizon.  —  3.  In  geol.  a 
well-marked  formation  which  may  serve  as 
a  starting-point  from  which  to  study  all  the 
other  formations. — On  the  same  horizon,  in 
geol.  said  of  fossils  or  strata  which  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  age. — Horizon  of  a  globe, 
the  broad  wooden  circular  ring  in  which 
the  globe  is  fixed.  On  this  are  several  con- 
centric circles,  whicli  contain  the  months 
and  days  of  the  year,  the  corresponding 
signs  and  degrees  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
thirty-two  points  of  tlie  compass. — A  rtificial 
Aon'zod,  a  contrivance  for  enabling  the  mar- 
iner to  obtain  altitudes  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  wlieii  the  horizon  of  the  sea  is  ob- 
scured by  fog,  or  concealed  by  intervening 
land.  It  consists  of  a  small  hollow  trough 
containing  quicksilver  or  any  otlier  fluid, 
tlie  surface  of  which  affords  a  reflected 
image  of  a  celestial  body.  By  optics  it  is 
shown  that  the  angle  subtended  at  the  eye 
by  a  star  and  its  image  in  a  fluid,  is  double 
of  the  star's  altitude;  tliis  angle  then  being 
measured  and  halved,  the  altitude  of  the 
starisfound. — Dipof  thehorizon.  Seeunder 
Dip. 

Horizon-glass  (ho-ri'zon-glas),  n.  In  astron. 
one  of  two  small  speculums  on  one  of  the 
radii  of  a  quadrant  or  sextant.  The  one 
half  of  the  fore-glass  is  silvered,  while  the 
other  half  is  transparent,  in  order  that  an 
object  may  be  seen  directly  through  it;  the 
back-glass  is  silvered  above  and  below,  but 
in  the  middle  there  is  a  transparent  stripe 
througli  which  the  horizon  can  be  seen. 

Horizontal  (ho-ri-zon'tal),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  tlie  liorizon  or  relating  to  it.— 2.  Parallel 
to  the  horizon;  on  a  level;  as,  a  horizontal 
line  or  surface.  —3,  Near  the  horizon ;  as, 
horizontal  misty  air. — 4.  Measured  or  con- 
tained in  a  plane  of  the  horizon;  as,  hori- 
zontal distance.  —  Horizontal  cornice,  in 
arch,  the  level  part  of  the  cornice  of  a  pedi- 
ment under  the  two  inclined  cornices.  — 
Horizontal  dial,  a  dial  drawn  on  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  its  gnomon 
or  style  elevated  according  to  the  altitude 
of  the  pole  of  the  place  for  which  it  is 
designed.  —  Horizontal  distance,  distance 
measured  in  the  direction  of  the  horizon. — 
Horizontal  escapement.  See  Escapement. 
• — Horizontal  fire  (m  Hit. ),  the  fire  of  pieces 


of  artillery  at  point-blank  range,  or  at  low 
angles  of  elevation.  —  Horizontal  leaf,  in 
bot.  a  leaf  the  upper  surface  of  which  makes 
a  riglit  angle  with  the  stem.  —  Horizontal 
line,  in  persp.  the  intersection  of  the  hori- 
zontal and  perspective  jilanes. — Horizontal 
parallax.  See  PARALLAX. — Horizontal 
plane,  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon  or 
not  inclined  to  it;  in  persp.  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  passing  througli  the  eye  and 
cutting  the  perspective  plane  at  right  angles. 
— Horizontal  projection,  a  projection  made 
on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon.— /fo/  i- 
zontal  range  of  a  projectile,  the  distance  at 
which  it  falls  on  or  strikes  a  horizontal 
plane,  whatever  be  the  angle  of  elevation. 
—  Horizontal  root,  in  bot.  a  root  which 
lies  horizontally  on  the  ground. 

Horizontality  (ho'ri-zon-tal"li-ti),  n.  The 
state  of  being  horizontal. 

Horizontally  (ho-ri-zon'tal-li),  adv.  In 
a  horizontal  direction  or  position;  on  a 
level;  as,  a  ball  carried  horizontally. 

The  ambient  ether  is  too  Mquid  and  empty  to  impel 
them  horizontaUy  with  that  prodigious  celerity. 

BeidUy. 

Horn  (horn),  n.  [A.  Sax.  O.  Sax.  Icel.  Sw.  Dan. 

and  G.  horn,  D.  horen,  Goth,  haurn.  Cog. 
W.  and  Armor,  corn,  L.  cornu,  Gr.  keras — 
horn.  The  Heb.  kfy-en,  Chald.  Icarnd,  Arab. 
qarnun,  a  horn,  have  a  remarkable  similar- 
ity of  form.]  1.  A  hard  projection  growing 
on  tlie  heads  of  certain  animals,  and  parti- 
cularly on  cloven-footed  quadrupeds.usually 
of  considerable  length  and  terminating  in 
a  point.  Horns  are  generally  bent  or  curv- 
ing, and  those  of  some  animals  are  spiral. 
Except  in  the  pronghorn  antelope  and  in 
deer  they  are  simple  unbranching.  They 
serve  for  weapons  of  offence  and  defence. 
In  most  ruminants  the  horns  have  a  core  of 
bone  surrounded  with  a  sheath  of  true  horn, 
and  are  never  shed;  in  the  deer  they  con- 
sist entirely  of  bone,  and  are  shed  annually. 
2.  The  material  of  which  horns  are  com- 
posed, especially  the  dense  fibrous  sub- 
stance composing  the  sheath  of  the  horns  of 
ruminants. — 3.  Anything  made  of  horn,  or 
resembling  a  horn  in  shape  or  use;  specifi- 
cally, (a)  a  wind-instrument  of  music,  ori- 
ginally made  of  horn;  hence,  any  musical 
wind-instrument,  of  brass  or  other  metal, 
with  some  resemblance  to  a  horn  in  shape. 
(6)  A  driiiking-cup,  from  having  been  ori- 
ginally made  of  horn ;  a  drinking  vessel  of 
any  material  containing  as  much  as  can  be 
swallowed  at  a  draught ;  a  beaker ;  hence, 
the  contents  of  such  a  vessel. 

They  attended  the  banquet  and  served  the  heroes 
with  horns  of  mead  and  ale.  Afnson. 

(c)  The  cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty.  '  Fruits 
and  flowers  from  Anialtha;a's  horn.'  Milton. 

(d)  A  utensil  for  holding  powder  for  immed- 
iate use,  because  originally  made  of  horn;  a 
powder-flask.  —  4.  Anything  occupying  the 
relative  position  of  a  horn,  or  projecting  like 
it;  specifically,  (a)  a  long  projection,  fre- 
quently of  silver  or  other  precious  metal, 
worn  on  the  forehead  liy  natives  of  many 
Asiatic  countries,  (b)  Tlie  imaginary  antler 
on  the  brow  of  a  cuckold. 

If  1  have  horns  to  make  one  mad,  let  the  proverb 
go  with  me,  I'll  be  horn-m^^.  Shak. 

(c)  The  feeler  of  an  insect,  snail,  &c. ;  hence, 
to  pull  or  draw  in  the  horns,  to  repress  one's 
ardour,  or  to  restrain  pride,  in  allusion  to 
the  habit  of  the  snail  withdrawing  its  feelers 
when  startled,  (d)  An  extremity  of  the 
moon  when  waxing  or  waning. 

Ere  ten  moons  have  sharpened  either  horn.  Dryden. 

(e)  The  extremity  of  the  wing  of  an  army  or 
other  body  of  soldiers  when  drawn  up  in 
crescent  form. 

Sharpening  in  mooned  horns  their  phalanx.  Milton. 

if)  A  branch  of  a  subdivided  stream. 

With  sevenfold  horns  mysterious  Nile 
Surrounds  the  skirts  of  Egypt's  fruitful  soil.  Dryde)i. 

5.  In  arch,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Ionic  volute.— 6.  In  Scrip,  (a)  one  of  the 
projecting  corners  of  tlie  altar,  symbolic  of 
the  strength  and  security  of  the  divine  pro- 
tection extended  to  those  who  came  to 
share  in  its  provisions.  (6)  A  symbol  of 
strength ;  as,  a  horn  of  salvation  =  a  salva- 
tion of  strength,  or  a  Sa-viour.  Luke  i.  6!). 
Fairbairn. — To  put  to  the  horn,  in  Scots 
law,  to  denounce  as  a  rebel;  to  outlaw  a 
person  for  not  appearing  in  the  court  of 
summons.  Tliis  was  done  by  a  niesseiiger- 
at-arms,  who  proceeded  to  the  cross  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  amongst  other  formalities  gave 
three  blasts  with  a  horn,  by  which  the  person 


was  understood  to  be  proclaimed  rebel  to  the 
king  for  contempt  of  his  authority. 
Horn  (horn),  v.  t.    1.  To  furnish  with  horns; 
to  give  the  shape  of  a  liorn  to.— 2.  To  cause 
to  wear  horns;  to  cuckold. 

I  not  repent  me  of  my  late  dis,guise. — 
If  you  can  horn  him,  sir.  you  need  not.  B.  yonson. 

Horn-band  (hom'band),  n.  A  band  of  trum- 
peters. 

Hornbeak  (horn'bek),  n.  The  garfish  (which 
see). 

Hornbeam  (hom'bem),  n.    [See  Beam.] 
Ktvvv,  Carpi iius  Betulus.    See  Carpinus. 
Horn-beast  (horu'best),  n.   An  animal  with 

horns.  Shak. 

Hornbill  (horn'bil),  n.  A  very  singular 
African  and  East  Indian  genus  of  birds 
(Buceros),  akin  to  the  toucans,  remarkable 
for  tlie  very  large  size  of  tlie  bill,  and  for  an 
extraordinary  Iiorny  protuljerance  by  which 
it  is  surmounted,  nearly  as  large  as  tlie  bill 


Rhinoceros  Hornbill  {Buceros  rhi?u 


itself,  and  of  cellular  structure  within,  and 
thus  remarkably  light.  The  rliinoceros  horn- 
bill {B  rhinoceros)  is  almost  the  size  of  a 
turkey,  of  a  black  colour,  except  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly  and  tip  of  the  tail,  which 
are  white.  It  has  a  sharp-pointed,  slightly 
curved  bill,  about  10  inclies  long,  and  fiu'- 
nislied  at  thebase  of  tlie  upper  mandible  with 
an  immense  appendage  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted horn.  The  hornbills  are  carnivorous. 
Hornblende  (horn'blend),  Ji.  [G.  horn,  horn, 
and  blende,  blende  (from  blenden,  to  dazzle), 
from  its  hornlike  cleavage  and  glittering 
appearance.  ]  A  mineral  of  several  varieties, 
called  by  Haiiy  arnphibole.  It  is  sometimes 
in  regular  distinct  crystals,  more  generally 
the  lesult  of  confused  crystallization,  ap- 
pearing in  masses  composed  of  laminse, 
acicular  crystals  or  fibres,  variously  aggre- 
gated. Its  prevailing  colours  are  black  and 
green.  It  enters  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion and  forms  a  constituent  part  of  several 
of  tlie  trap-rocks,  and  is  an  important  con- 
stituent of  several  species  of  metamorpliic 
rocks,  as  gneiss  and  granite.  Its  chief 
varieties  are  tremolite,  actinolite,  neph- 
rite, pargasite,  and  asbestus.  Its  chief  con- 
stituents are  silica,  magnesia,  and  alumina. 
Hornblende-rock  (horn'blend-rok),  n.  A 
metamorpliic  or  altered  rock,  a  crystalline 
compound  of  hornblende  and  felspar. 
Hornblende-schist  (horn'blend-shist),  n. 
A  slaty  variety  of  hornblende,  generally  in- 
cluding felspar  and  grains  of  quartz;  it  is  of 
a  dark  green  or  blaclt  colour. 
Hornblende-Slate  (horn'blend-slat),  n.  A 
primary  rock  composed  of  crystals  of  horn- 
blende, often  intermixed  with  felspar.  It 
is  generally  of  a  distinct  slaty  structure. 
Hornblendic  (horn-blend'ik),  a.  Contain- 
ing hornblende ;  resembling  hornblende.— 
Hornblejidic  granite,  a  variety  of  granite  in 
which  hornblende  is  added  to  the  ordinary 
components ;  if  hornblende  replaces  mica 
the  compound  is  a  syenite 
(which  see). 

HornblO'wer  (horn'blo-er). 
n.  One  tliat  blows  a  horn. 
Hornbook  (horn'buk),  n. 
1.  In  former  times,  the  first 
book  of  children,  or  that  in 
wliicli  they  learned  tlieir 
letters :  so  called  from  the 
transparent  horn  covering 
placed  over  the  single  page 
of  which  it  usually  con- 
sisted, the  whole  being  fixed 
to  a  wooden  frame  with  a 
handle.  It  generally  con- 
tained the  alphabet  in  Roman  and  small  let- 
ters, several  rows  of  monosyllables,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

He  teaches  boys  the  horjidook. 


Hornbook. 


Shai. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  ab«ne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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2.  A  book  containing  the  ftrst  principles  of 
any  science  or  branch  of  knowledge ;  a 
manual. 

Hom-bilg  (horn'bug),  n.  A  popular  name 
of  one  or  two  species  of  the  stag-beetle,  as 
Lucanus  cervus  and  L.  dama. 

Horn-card  (horn'kard),  n.  A  transparent 
graduated  horn-plate  to  use  on  charts,  either 
as  a  protractor  or  for  meteorological  pur- 
poses to  represent  the  direction  of  the  wind 
in  a  cyclone.  Smyth. 

Horn-distemper  (horn'dis-tem-per),  n.  A 
disease  of  cattle  affecting  the  internal  sub- 
stance of  the  horn. 

Horned  (hornd),  a.  Furnished  with  or 
having  horns ;  as,  horned  cattle.  In  her. 
animals  borne  with  horns  are  said  to  be 
horned  of  such  a  metal  or  colour  when  the 
horns  differ  in  tincture  from  the  animal  it- 
self or  from  the  proper  colour  of  such  horns. 

Horned-liorse  (hornd'hors),  n.  The  gnu 
(wliich  see). 

Hornedness  (hornd'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  horned. 

The  horjiedtiess  of  the  new  moon  is  still  faintly 
considered  by  the  vulgar  as  an  omen  with  regard  to 
the  weather.  Brajcd's  Pep.  Antiq. 

Horned- pond-weed,  n.  A  plant,  Zanni- 
chellia  palu.nrls.    See  Zannichellia. 

Horned-poppy  (hornd'pop-pi),  n.  A  name 
given  to  the  plants  of  the  genus  Glaucium, 
nat.  order  Papaveracea;.    See  Glaucium. 

Horned-screamer  (homd'skrem-er),  n.  The 
kamichi,  an  extraordinary  South  American 
grallatorial  bird  of  the  genus  Palamedea 
(P.  cornuta),  having  a  long,  slender,  mov- 
able horn  projecting  from  its  forehead.  Its 
voice  is  loud  and  shrill,  and  is  uttered  sud- 
denly and  with  such  vehemence  as  to  have 
a  very  startling  effect. 

Horner  (horn'fer),  n.  1.  One  who  works  or 
deals  in  horn. — 2.  One  who  winds  or  blows 
a  horn. — 3.  One  who  horns  or  cuckolds. — 
4.  In  old  Scots  law,  one  who  had  been  put  to 
the  horn;  an  outlaw. 

Hornet  (liorn'et),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hirnet,  hyrnet, 
from  /torn,  a  horn,  so  called  from  its  an- 
tennae or  horns,  or  because  its  buzzing  is  com- 
pared to  the  blowing  of  a  horn ;  comp.  the 
0.  Sax.  hornbero,  lit.  horn-bearer,  G.  horniss, 
a  hornet.]  1.  An  insect  of  the  genus  Vcspa 
or  wasp  {VeS2m  crabro),  much  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  wasp,  and  causing  more 
severe  pain  by  its  sting.  Its  nest  is  con- 
structed of  a  substance  resembling  coarse 
paper,  and  is  often  placed  in  a  hollow  tree. 
Hence — 2.  Any  one  who  gives  particular 
annoyance. 

More  than  one  sultan,  hoping  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  annoyance,  fitted  out  expeditions  against  the 
island  with  the  design  of  crushing  the  hor^ieis  in 
their  nest.  Prescott. 

—  To  bring  a  nest  of  hornets  about  one's  cars, 
to  raise  up  enemies  against  one's  self;  to 
bring  an  accumulation  of  troubles  and  an- 
noyances upon  one's  self. 

Hornfisll  (horn'flsli),  n.  The  garfish  or  sea- 
needle.    See  Garfish. 

Hornfoot  (horn'fut),  a.  Having  a  hoof; 
hoofed. 

Hornful  (iKrn'ful),  n.  As  much  as  a  horn 
holds :  said  of  a  drinking-cup  or  powder- 
flask.    See  Horn,  2. 

Hornie  (horn'i),  n.  A  name  given  in  Scot- 
land to  the  devil,  in  allusion  to  the  horns 
with  wlilch  he  is  generally  represented. 

Hornify  (horn'i-fi),  v.t.  To  bestow  horns 
upon;  to  horn;  to  cuckold.  [Rare.] 

This  versifying  my  wife  has  hornijzed  me. 

Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Horning  (horn'ing),  n.  1.  Appearance  of 
the  moon  when  increasing  or  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent. — 2.  In  Scots  law,  a  writing 
issuing  under  the  king's  signet  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  creditor  against  his  debtor,  com- 
manding him  in  the  king's  name  to  pay  or 
perform  within  a  certain  time  under  pain  of 
being  declared  rebel  and  put  in  prison;  so 
termed  from  the  fact  that  the  officer  in  for- 
mer times  proceeded  to  the  town  cross  and 
blew  a  horn  before  proclaiming  the  debtor 
a  rebel. 

Hornisll  (Iiom'ish),  a.  Somewhat  like  horn; 
hard. 

Hornito(or-ne'to),)L  [Sp.  ,from  homo,  'L.for- 
nus,  a  furnace.]  In  geol.  a  low,  oven-shaped 
mound,  common  in  the  volcanic  districts  of 
South  America,  from  whose  sides  and  sum- 
mits columns  of  hot  smoke  and  other  va- 
pours are  usually  emitted.  Hornitos  are 
only  from  5  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt  are  not  eruptive  cones, 
but  mere  intumescences  on  the  fields  and 
sides  of  the  larger  volcanoes. 


Horn-lantern  (hornlan-tern),  71.  A  lantern 
having  the  plates  of  horn  instead  of  glass. 

Horn-lead  (horn'led),  n.  Chloride  of  lead: 
so  called  by  the  old  chemists  because  when 
fused  it  puts  on  a  horny  appearance. 

Hornless  (horn'les),  a.    Having  no  horns. 

Horn-mad  (hom'mad),  a.  Outrageous; 
stark  mad:  in  allusion  to  an  animal  that  is 
raised  to  fury  and  pushes  with  the  horn,  or 
to  a  man  infuriated  by  being  horned  or 
cuckolded. 

Horn-maker  (horn'mak-Sr),  n.  1.  One  who 
makes  horns;  particularly,  a  workman  who 
moulds  horns  into  drinking  -  cups. — 2.  A 
maker  of  cuckolds. 

Virtue  is  no  horn-tnaker,  and  my  Rosalind  is  vir- 
tuous. Shak. 

Horn-mercury,  Horn-quicksilver  (horn'- 
mer-ku-ri,  liorn'kwik-sil-ver),  n.  Protochlo- 
ride  of  mercury  or  calomel:  so  called  liy  the 
older  chemists  because  when  fused  it  as- 
sumes a  horny  appearance. 

Horno  (hor'no),  n.    Same  as  Bormto. 

Horn-owl,  Horned-owl  (horn'oul,  honid'- 
oul),  n.  A  familiar  name  applied  to  several 
species  of  owls  having  two  tufts  of  feathers 
on  the  head  supposed  to  resemble  horns. 
(See  Bubo,  3.)  This  name  is,  however,  more 
especially  appropriated  to  the  great-eared 
owl,  horn-owl  or  eagle-owl  (Bubo  maximus). 
It  inhabits  the  north  of  Europe,  but  is  rare 
in  this  country.  It  feeds  on  the  larger  sorts 
of  game,  as  fawns,  hares,  grouse,  &c.  The 
female  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  produces 
two  or  three  white  eggs. 

Horn-pike  (horn'pik),  n.  Another  name  for 
the  garfish  (which  see). 

Hornpipe  (horn'pip),  n.  1.  An  instrument 
of  music  formerly  popular  in  Wales,  con- 
sisting of  a  wooden  pipe  with  holes,  and  a 
piece  of  horn  forming  the  bell- shaped  end. 

Trumpet  and  Welsh  harp;  hunting  horn  and  horn- 
pipe. Tatler. 

2.  A  lively  dance  tune,  now  generally  written 
in  common  time.  The  well-kno^vn  tune 
The  College  Hornpipe  is  of  duple  measure. 
Such  tunes  were  no  doubt  originally  com- 
posed for  the  instrument  that  bears  the 
same  name.— 3.  The  name  of  a  sprightly 
dance  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Eng- 
land, very  popular  among  British  sailors.  It 
is  usually  performed  by  one  person. 
Horn-pock  (horn'pok),  n.  A  form  of  small- 
pox in  which  the  pimples  are  imperfectly 
suppurating,  ichorous,  or  horny,  and  semi- 
transparent. 

Horn-poppy  (horn 'pop -pi),  n.    Same  as 

Horned-poppy. 

Horn-presser  (horn'pres-4r),  n.  One  who 
presses  horn  softened  by  heat  into  moulds, 
dies,  &c. 

Horn-quicksilver,  n.  See  Horn-mercury. 

Horn  -  shavings  (horn'shav-ingz),  n.  pi. 
Scrapings  or  raspings  of  the  horns  of  deer. 

Horn-silver  (horn'sil-ver),  n.  Chloride  of 
silver:  so  called  because  when  fused  it  as- 
sumes a  horny  appe^irance. 

Horn-slate  (horn'slat),  n.  A  gray  or  silice- 
ous stone.  Kirwan. 

Horn-spoon  (horn'spon),  n.  A  spoon  made 
of  horn. 

Hornstone  (horn'ston),  n.  A  siliceous  stone, 
a  sub-species  of  quartz.  It  is  divided  by 
Jameson  into  splintery,  conchoidal,  and 
wood  -  stone.  See  CHERT  ;  Lydian-stone, 
under  Lydian  ;  TOUCHSTONE. 

Horn-thumbt  (horn'thum),  n.  A  nickname 
for  a  pickpocket,  in  allusion  to  an  old  ex- 
pedient of  cutpurses,  who  placed  a  case  or 
thimble  of  horn  on  their  thumbs  to  resist 
the  edge  of  their  knife  in  the  cutting  of 
purses. 

I  mean  a  child  of  tile  horn~thit7nb,  a  babe  of  the 
booty,  boy,  a  cutpurse.  B.  Jonson. 

Hornwork  (liom'werk),  n.  In  fort,  a  work 
with  one  front  only,  thrown  out  beyond  the 


Plan  of  Part  of  Fortification,    a,  Hornwork. 


glacis  for  the  purpose  of  either  occupying 
rising  ground,  barring  a  defile,  covering  a 
bridge-head,  or  protecting  buildings,  the 
including  of  which  in  the  original  enceinte 
would  have  extended  it  to  an  inconvenient 
degree.  The  front  consists  of  two  demi-bas- 
tions connected  by  a  curtain,  and  usually 


defended,as  in  the  fortress  itself,  by  tenaille, 
ravelin,  and  covered  way.  The  flanks  are 
protected  by  ditches,  and  run  straight  upon 
the  ravelin,  bastion,  or  curtain  of  the  main 
defence,  so  that  the  ditch  may  be  swept  by 
the  latter. 

Hornwort  (hom'wert),  n.  A  floating  aquatic 
plant  of  thegenus  Ceratophyllum,  nat.  order 
Ceratophyllaceaj.  The  genus  contains  only 
one  species,  C.  demersum,  which  is  common 
in  pools  and  slow  streams  in  most  parts  of 
the  world. . 

Hornwrack  (horn'rak),  ?i.  Same  as  Flustra 
or  Sea-mat. 

Horny  (hom'i),(i.  l.  Consisting  or  composed 
of  horn  or  horns ;  resembling  horn  in  ap- 
pearance or  composition.  'The  ravens  with 
/(ornj/ beaks.'  Milton.— 2.  Hard;  exliibiting 
callosities.'  'His  horny  flst.'  Dryden. — 
3.  Having  horns  or  curving  pieces  like 
horns. 

Reach  me  the  weapons  of  the  shooting  god, 
Apollo's  gift,  the  shafts  and  hor7iy  bow.  y.  Hitghes. 

Horny-Frog  (hom'i-frog),  n.  The  promi- 
nence in  the  hollow  of  a  horse's  foot. 

Horny- wink  (horn'i-wingk),  n.  A  popular 
name  for  the  lapwing. 

Horograpby  (hor-og'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr.  hora, 
hour,  &m\grapho,  to  write.]  1.  An  accountof 
the  hours.  — 2.  The  art  of  constructing  instru- 
ments for  showing  the  hours,  as  clocks, 
watches,  dials;  dialling. 

Horologe  (hor'o-loj),  n.  [Fr.  horologe,  L. 
horologium,  Gr.horologion — hora,  hour,  and 
lego,  to  tell.]  1.  A  piece  of  mechanism  for 
indicating  the  hours  of  the  day ;  a  time- 
piece of  any  kind. — 2.  t  A  servant  who  called 
out  or  announced  the  hours. 

Horologer  (hor-ol'o-jer),  n.  A  maker  or 
vender  of  clocks  and  watches ;  one  who 
writes  on  horology. 

Horologic,  Horological  O'or-o-loj'ik,  hor- 
o-loj'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  horologe 
or  to  horology.  —  2.  In  hot.  opening  and 
closing  at  certain  hours:  said  of  flowers. 

Horologiographer  (h6r-o-loj'i-og-"ra-fer),  n. 
A  maker  of  clocks  or  dials. 

Horologiographic  (hor-o-loj'i-o-graf "ik ), 
a.    Pertaining  to  horologiography. 

Horologiograpby  (h6r-o-loj'i-og"ra-fi),  n. 
[Gr.  hora.  hour,  logos,  discourse,  anAg)'apho, 
to  describe.]  1.  An  account  of  instruments 
that  show  the  hour  of  the  day.— 2.  The  art 
of  constructing  instruments  to  show  the 
hours,  as  clocks,  watches,  dials;  horography. 

HorolOgist  (hor-ol'o-jist),  n.  One  versed  in 
horology;  a  maker  of  horologes. 

The  name  of  Mr.  B.  L.  Vulliamy  is  one  well  known 
as  connected  with  the  highest  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession as  an  horologzst.  Lord  EUesmere. 

HorolOgium  0i6r-o-lo]"'i-um),  n.  [L.]  The 
Horologe  or  Clock,  a  southern  constella- 
tion, consisting  of  twelve  stars.  It  is  cut 
by  a  line  passing  through  Canopus  to  the 
southern  part  of  Eridanus. — Horologium 
Florae  or  Flora's  Clock,  in  bot.  a  table  of  the 
hours  at  which  the  flowers  of  certain  plants 
open  and  close  in  a  given  locality. 

Horology  (lior-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  horologeo— 
hora,  hour,  and  leg(},  to  indicate.  See 
Horologe.]  l.t  A  contrivance  for  mea- 
suring time;  a  time-piece. 

Before  the  days  of  Jerome  there  were  horologies. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  The  science  of  measuring  time,  or  the 
principles  and  art  of  constructing  machines 
for  measuring  and  indicating  portions  of 
time,  as  clocks,  watches,  &c. 

Horometer  (hor-om'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  hora,  an 
hour,  and  metron,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment to  measure  time. 

Horometrical  (hor-o-met'rik-al),  a.  [From 
horometry Belonging  to  horometry,  or  to 
the  measurement  of  time  by  hours  and  sub- 
ordinate divisions. 

Horometry  (hor-om'et-ri),  n.  [Gr.  hora, 
hour,  and  metron,  measure.]  The  art, 
practice,  or  mode  of  measuring  time  by 
hours  and  subordinate  divisions.  '  The 
liorometry  of  the  ancients.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Horopter  (hor-op'ter),  n.  [Gr.  horos,  a  boun- 
dary, and  opter,  one  who  looks,  from  root 
op,  to  see.]  In  optics,  a  straight  line  drawn 
through  the  point  where  the  two  optic  axes 
meet,  and  parallel  to  that  which  joins  the 
centres  of  the  two  eyes  or  the  two  pupils. 

Horoscope  (hor'os-kop),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  Gr. 
horoskopos,  a  horoscope— hora,  hour,  and 
skopeo,  to  view  or  consider.]  1.  In  astrol.  (a) 
an  observation  made  of  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens  at  a  particular  moment,  as  the  mo- 
ment of  a  person's  birth,  by  which  the  as- 
trologer claimed  to  foretell  the  future,  as 
ihe  events  of  the  person's  life ;  especially, 


ch,  cAain;     oh,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job; 


h,  Fr.  to7i;     ng,  sing;     IK,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;   wh,  whig;  zh,  azure.  —See  Key. 
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the  sign  of  the  zodiac  rising  above  the  hori- 
zon at  suuli  a  moment,  (ft)  A  scheme  or 
figure  of  the  twelve  houses,  or  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  in  which  is  marked  the  dis- 
position of  the  heavens  at  a  given  time,  and 
by  which  astrologers  formerly  told  the  for- 
tunes of  persons,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  stars  at  the  time  of  their  birth. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  sky  in  the  astrokt- 
ger's  consideration  was  that  sign  of  the  zodiac  whicli 
rose  at  the  moment  of  the  child's  birth;  this  was,  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  horoscope  ascendant,or  first  house. 

//  'keweil. 

2.  A  kind  of  planisphere,  invented  by  John 
of  Padua.— 3.  A  table  of  the  length  of  the 
days  and  nights  at  all  places. 

Horoscoper,  Horoscopist  (hor'os-kop-er, 
lior-os'kop-ist).  71.    One  versed  in  horoscopy. 

Horoscopic,  Horoscopical  (hor-os-kop'ik, 
lior-os-kop'ik-al),  a.  Relating  to  horoscopy. 

Horoscopy  (hor-os'ko-pi),  n.  1.  The  art  or 
practice  of  predicting  future  events  by  the 
disposition  of  the  stars  and  planets. ~2.  The 
aspect  of  the  Iieavens  at  the  time  of  a  child's 
birth. 

Horowe.t  a.    [A.  Sax.  horig,  filthy,  /iont, 

filth.]   Foul.  Chaucer. 
Horrendous t  (hor-i'en'dus),  a.  Fearful; 

frightful.  Watts. 

Horrent  (hoi-'reut),  a.  [L.  horrens,  horrentis, 
ppr.  of  horreo,  to  bristle.]  Standing  erect 
as  bristles  ;  covered  with  bristling  points ; 
bristling. 

Witli  briglit  emblazonry  and  horrent  arms.  Miltoit. 

We  have  a  life  quite  rent  asunder,  horrent  with 
asperities  and  cliasms,  where  even  a  stout  traveller 
might  have  faltered.  Carlyle. 

Horrible  (hor'ri-bl),  a.  [L.  horribilis,  from 
horreo,  to  stand  on  end,  to  bristle,  to  be 
rough,  to  lie  terrified;  allied  to  Skr.  har^. 
to  tie  delighted,  and  to  have  the  hairs  of 
the  body  erect  from  pleasure  or  fear.  ] 
Exciting  or  tending  to  excite  horror;  dread- 
ful; terrible;  shocking;  hideous;  as,  a  hor- 
rible figure  or  sight;  a  horrible  3tory. 

A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round.  Miltou. 

Syn.  Dreadful,  frightful,  fearful,  terrible, 
horrid,  sliocking,  hideous. 

Horribleness  fiior'ri-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  horrible;  hi- 
deonsness;  dreadfulness ;  terribleness. 

Horriblete.t  ii.  Horribleness.  Chancer. 

Horribly  (hor'ri-bli).  adv.  1.  In  a  hor- 
rible manner;  dreadfully;  terribly;  as, 
horribly  loud;  horribly  afraid.  Hence 
— 2.  Excessively ;  very  much.  '  I  will 
be  horribly  in  love  with  her.'  Shakspere. 

Horrid  (hor'rid),  a.  [L.  horridus,  from 
horreo,  to  stand  on  end.    See  HORRI- 
BLE. ]    1. 1  Rough ;  rugged  ;  bristling. 
Horrid  with  fern,  and  intricate  with  thorn. 

Dryden. 

2.  Fitted  to  excite  horror;  dreadful; 
hideous;  shocking;  as,  a  horrid  spectacle 
or  sight. 

Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood. 
That  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those 
"Which  chance  to  find  us.  Shat;. 

3.  Shocking;  very  offensive;  abomin- 
able.   [Colloq.  ] 

Already  I  your  tears  survey, 
Already  he.ir  the  horrid  things  they  say.  Pope. 

SYN.Frightful,  hideous,  alarming,shock- 
ing,  dreadful,  awful,  terrific,  borriljle. 

Horridly  (hor'rid-li),  ado.  In  a  hor- 
rid or  dreadful  maimer;  shockingly. 

Horridness  (hor'rid-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  Ijeing  horrid;  hideousness;  enormity. 

Horrific  (hor-rif'ik),  a.    [L.  horrifi- 
cus — horror,  horror,  and  facio,  to  make,  to 
cause.  ]   Causing  horror. 

Let  .  .  .  nothing  ghastly  or  horrijic  be  supposed. 

Is.  Taylor. 

Horrify  (hor'ri-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  horrified; 
ppr.  horrifyinrj.  [L.  horror,  horror,  and 
facio,  to  make,  to  cause  ]  To  make  horrible; 
to  strike  or  impress  witli  horror. 

Horripilation  (hor'ri-pit-a"shon),  n.  [E.L. 
horripilatio — L.  horreo,  to  bristle,  and  piZus, 
hair.]  The  bristling  or  rising  up  of  the  hair, 
as  from  terror  or  a  sudden  fright. 

Horrisonantt  (hor-ris'on-ant),  a.  Horris- 
onous.  Blount. 

Horrisonous  (hor-ris'on-us),  a.  [L.  horri- 
sontis— horreo,  to  shake,  and  sonus,  sound.] 
Sounding  dreadfully ;  uttering  a  terrible 
sound. 

Horror  (hor'rer),  n.  [L. ,  from  horreo,  to  shake 
or  shiver,  or  to  set  up  the  bristles,  to  be  rough. 
See  Horrible.]  l.f  A  shaking  or  trembling, 
as  of  the  surface  of  water;  a  ruffling  or  rippl- 
ing. 'Such  fresh  horror  as  you  see  driven 
through  tlie  wi'inkled  waves.'  Chapman. — 
2.  A  shaking,  shivering,  or  shuddering,  as  in 


the  cold  fit  which  precedes  a  fever,  usually 
accompanied  with  a  contraction  of  the  skin 
into  small  wrinkles,  giving  it  a  kind  of  rough- 
ness.—3.  A  painful  emotion  of  fear,  dread,  and 
abhorrence;  a  shuddering  with  terror  and 
loathing;  a  feeling  inspired  by  something 
frightful  and  shocking. 

An /;o>-rt;;-ofgreat  darkness  fell  upon  him.  Gen.  xv.  12. 

Horror  hath  taken  hold  upon  me  because  of  the 
wicked  that  forsake  thy  law.  Ps.  cxix.  53. 

4.  That  which  excites  horror  or  dread ; 
gloom;  dreariness;  as,  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger. 

Milton. 

And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.  Pope. 
— The  horrors,  a  result  of  habits  of  inebria- 
tion; a  state  of  extreme  bodily  and  mental 
agitation,  occasioned  by  tlie  withdrawal  of 
tlie  customary  stimulus. 

Horror-stricken,  Horror-struck  (hor'rer- 
strik-n,  hor'rer-struk),  a.  Struck  with  horror. 

Hors,t  n.  pi.    Horses.  Chaucer. 

Hors  de  combat  (hor  de  koh-ba).  [Fr  ]  Dis- 
abled from  fighting;  rendered  useless. 

Horse  (hors),  n.  (A.  Sax.  hors  for  hros. 
by  a  metathesis  frequent  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
Comp.  Icel.  hross  (sometimes  hors),  O.Sax. 

0.  H.G.  hros,  M.H.G.  ors,  G.  ross,  D.  ros. 
Allied  to  Skr.  hre^a  or  hlei;a,  neighing.] 

1.  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Equus  (E. 
caballus),  constituting  with  the  ass,  zebra, 
and  quagga  the  family  Equida;  or  Solid- 
ungula.  (For  systematic  characteristics 
see  Equid^.)  Much  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
native  country  of  the  horse,  some  referring 
it  to  Central  Asia,  some  to  North  Africa, 
and  some  holding  that  it  is  indigenous  in 
many  regions.  It  is  also  matter  of  doubt 
whether  it  is  now  anywhere  to  be  found  in 
its  native  state,  the  wild  horses  of  the 
steppes  of  Tartary  and  other  regions  of  the 
Old  World  being  possibly  descendants  of 
animals  escaped  from  domestication,  while 
those  now  living  in  South  America  are  well 
known  to  have  sprung  from  the  cavalry 
introduced    by    the    Spaniards.  Fossil 


Horse. 

a.  Muzzle.  Gullet,  c.  Crest,  d,  Withers,  e.  Chest, 
y,  Loins,  jf*^,  Girth,  k,  Hip  or  ilium,  i.  Croup,  k,  Haunch 
or  quarters.  /,  Thigh,  tjt.  Hock.  11,  Shank  or  cannon. 
0,  Fetlock.  p.  Pastern.  g.  Shoulder-bone  or  scapula. 
r.  Elbow.  .r.  Fore  thigh  or  arm.  t.  Knee,  ii.  Coronet. 
7',  Hoof.   7y,  Point  of  hock,  jr.  Hamstring,      ^r,  Height. 


horses  have  been  found  associated  with  the 
mammoth  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  in 
the  drift  and  in  the  bone-caverns  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  twenty  species 
having  been  described  from  Kortli  America 
alone,  although  no  horses  existed  in  America 
when  it  was  discovered  by  Columbus.  Tlie 
horse  varies  much  in  form,  size,  and  char- 
acter with  the  climate  and  nature  of  tlie 
district  it  inhabits.  It  is  now  found  in 
greatest  perfection  in  England.  Two  breeds 
—namely,  the  large,  powerful,  black  breed 
of  Flanders,  and  the  Arabian — have  contri- 
buted more  than  all  others  to  develop  the 
present  English  varieties  from  the  original, 
comparatively  light-limbed,  wiry  race  found 
by  Csesar.  The  former  laid  tlie  foundation 
of  size,  strength,  and  vigour  for  draught- 
horses  and  for  those  anciently  used  in  war; 
while,  when  mailed  armour  was  laid  aside, 
and  the  horse  began  to  lie  used  for  the  chase, 
the  latter  conferred  speed  and  endurance. 
The  ladies'  palfrey  is  largely  derived  from 
the  Spanish  genet,  a  small,  beautiful,  fleet 
variety  of  the  Moorish  barb.   The  hunter. 


characterized  by  speed,  strength,  and  endur- 
ance, represents  the  old  English,  Flanders, 
and  Arabian  breeds.  The  race-horse  has  less 
of  Flemish  and  more  of  Arabian  blood. 
Other  leading  varieties  are  tlie  Suffolk 
Punch  and  Clydesdale,  both  chiefly  of 
Flanders  blood,  and  the  best  for  draught 
and  agriculture  ;  and  several  varieties  of 
ponies,  as  Galloway,  New  Forest,  Shetland, 
&c.  Carriage,  riding,  and  other  horses 
combine  the  above  breeds  in  varying  de- 
grees, as  speed,  strength,  size,  &c.,  are  re- 
quired. Horses  are  said  to  have  '  blood ' 
or  'breeding'  in  proportion  as  they  have 
a  greater  or  less  strain  of  Arab  blood.  Tlie 
wild  horse  of  Tartary  is  called  a  tarpan, 
that  of  North  Africa  a  koomrah,  and  that  of 
America  a  mustang,the  last  being  descended 
from  European  parents  imported.— 2.  The 
male  animal,  in  distinction  from  the  female. 
3.  Cavalry;  a  body  of  troops  serving  on 
horseback:  in  this  sense  it  has  no  plural 
termination;  as,  a  thousand  horse;  a  regi- 
ment of  horse,  —i.  A  wooden  frame  with  legs 
for  supporting  something. —  5.  A  wooden 
frame  on  which  soldiers  are  made  to  ride  by 
way  of  punishment:  sometimes  called  a 
Timber-mare.-— G.  In  mining,  a  hard  part  of 
a  rock  occurring  in  the  middle  of  a  lode,  and 
dividing  it  into  two  branches. —7.  Naut. 
a  rope  extending  from  the  middle  of  a  yartl 
to  its  extremity  to  support  the  sailors  while 
tliey  loose,  reef,  or  furl  the  sails;  also,  a  thick 
rope  extended  near  the  mast  for  hoisting 
a  yard  or  extending  a  sail.  —  8.  In  print- 
ing, an  apparatus  of  a  desk-like  shape, 
placed  on  tlie  bank  close  to  the  tympan  of 
the  press,  on  which  the  paper  to  be  printed 
is  laid.— 9.  Among  workmen,  work  charged 
for  before  it  is  executed.—  /fo;-se,  as  a  prefix 
in  a  compound  word,  often  implies  large- 
ness and  coarseness;  as,  /lorse- mackerel, 
Aorse-mussel,  /lorse-play,  /lorec-tliistle.— To 
take  horse,  (a)  to  set  out  to  ride  on  horse- 
back. (6)  To  be  covered,  as  a  mare,  (c)  In 
mining,  to  divide  into  branches  for  a  dis- 
tance: said  of  a  vein. 

Horse  (hors),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  horsed; 
ppr.  horsing.  1.  To  provide  witii  a  horse; 
to  supply  a  horse  or  horses  for. 

My  lord.  Sir  John  Umfreville  turn  d  me  back 
With  joyful  tidings;  and,  being  better  horsed. 
Outrode  me.  Shak. 
He  talked  about  .  .  .  who  horsed  the  coach 
by  which  he  had  travelled  so  many  a  time. 

Thackeray. 

2.  To  sit  astride;  to  bestride. 
Stalls,  bulks,  windows. 

Are  smothered,  leads  are  filled,  and  ridges 
horsed 

With  variable  complexions,  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him.  Shak. 

3.  To  cover:  said  of  the  male. — 4.  To 
place  on  the  back  of  a  horse ;  hence,  10 
take  on  one's  own  back. 

The  spirit  hors'd  him,  like  a  sack, 
Upon  the  vehicle  his  back.  Hiidibras. 

5.  To  place  (a  boy)  on  the  back  of  an- 
other for  the  purpose  of  flogging  him. — 
To  horse  on,  to  drive  on ;  to  push,  as  a 
person  or  work.    [Slang  ] 
Horse  (hors),  v.i.    1.  To  get  on  horse- 
back.— 2.  Among  workmen,  to  charge 
work  before  it  is  executed. 
Horse,  t  a.    Hoarse.  Chaucer. 
Horse-ant  (hors'ant),  n.    See  HORSE- 

EMMET. 

Horse-arm  (hors'arm),  n.  In  mining, 
the  part  of  the  horse-whim  to  which 
horses  are  attached. 
Horse  -  artillery  ( hors '  iir  -  til  - 16  -  ri ),  n. 
Mint,  a  branch  of  field-artillery  specially 
equipped  to  manoeuvre  with  cavalry,  having 
lighter  guns  tlian  ordinary  field-artillery, 
and  all  the  gunners  mounted  on  horseback. 
Smyth. 

Horseback  (horsTjak),  n.  The  back  of  a 
horse,  particularly  that  part  of  the  back  on 
which  the  rider  sits  :  used  generally  in  the 
phrase  on  horseback,  that  is,  mounted  or 
riding  on  a  horse. 

I  saw  them  salute  07t  horseback.  Shak. 

Horse-balm  (hors'bam),  n.  CoUinsonia,  an 
American  genus  of  strong-scented  labiate 
plants,  having  large  leaves,  and  flowers  of  a 
yellowish  colour. 

Horse-barracks  (hors'ba-raks),  n.  pi.  Bar- 
racks for  cavalry. 

Horsebean  (hors' ben),  n.  A  small  field- 
bean  usually  given  to  horses. 

Horseblock  (hors'blok),  n.  1.  A  block  or 
stage  on  which  one  steps  in  mounting  and  dis- 
mounting from  a  horse.— 2.  A  square  frame 
of  strong  boards  employed  by  excavators  to 
elevate  the  ends  of  their  wheeling  planks. 


F.ate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  fey 
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Horseboat  (hors'bot),  n.  1.  A  boat  used  in 
conveyins  horses  over  a  river  orotlier  water. 
2.  A  boat  moved  by  liorses;  a  species  of 
ferry-boat. 

Horse-box  (hors'boks),  n.  A  closed  carriage 
or  vehicle  for  transporting  horses  by  rail- 
way; an  inclosure  for  horses  in  a  vessel. 

Horseboy  (hors'boi),  n.  A  boy  employed  in 
dressing  and  tending  horses;  a  stable-boy. 

Horse  -  bramble  (hors'bram-bl),  n.  A 
brier;  a  wild  rose. 

Horse-breaker  (hors'brak-er),  ?i.  1.  One 
whose  employment  is  to  break  or  tame 
horses,  or  to  teach  them  to  draw  or  carry.  — 
2.  A  female  of  the  demi-monde;  generally 
accompanied  by  the  epithet  pretty.  '  The 
pretty  horse-breakers  of  Rotten-row.'  Times. 
[Slang.] 

Horse-cassia  (hors'kash-i-a),  n.  A  legumi- 
nous plant  {Cathocarpus  javanicus)  bearing 
long  pods  which  contain  a  black  cathartic 
pulp,  used  in  Hindustan  as  a  horse  medi- 
cine. 

Horse-chestnut  (hors'ches-nut),  n.  [From 
the  seeds  having  been  formerly  ground  as 
food  for  horses']  Tlie  popular  name  of  a 
handsome  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  (^sculus) 
belonging  to  the  nat.  orderSapindacese,  hav- 
ing large  opposite  digitate  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal panicles  of  showy  white,  yellow,  or 
red  flowers.  jE.  Hippocastanum  (the  com- 
mon horse-chestnut)  is  familiar  to  every 
one,  and  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Britain. 
Tlie  seeds  are  large  and  farinaceous,  and 
have  been  used  as  food  for  animals ;  they 
are  bitter,  and  have  been  employed  as  a 
sternutatory;  the  bark  is  bitter,  astringent, 
and  febrifugal.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Constantinople  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Northern  Asia. 
Three  other  species  are  found  in  North 
America,  where  they  are  popularly  known 
under  tlie  name  of  Buckeye. 

Horse-Clotll  (hors'klotli),  n.  A  cloth  to 
cover  a  horse. 

Horse-couper,  Horse-cowper  (hors'koup- 
er),  11.  [Horse,  and  Sc.  couper,  a  dealer, 
especially  in  horses  or  cattle,  from  same  root 
as  cheap,  chapman.}  A  horse-dealer.  [Scotch.  ] 

Horse-courser  (hors'kors-er),  n.  X.  One  tjjat 
runs  horses  or  keeps  race-horses.  — 2.+  [For 
horse-scorser.  SeeSOOKSB.]  Adealerinhorses. 

Horse-crab  (hors'krab),  n.  The  king-crab 
(which  see). 

Horse-cucumber  (hors'  kii-kum-ber),  n.  A 
large  green  cvicumber. 

Horse-dealer  (hors'del-er),  n.  One  wlio  buys 
and  sells  horses. 

Horse-doctor  (hors'dok-ter),  n.  One  who 
treats  the  diseases  of  horses;  a  farrier;  a 
veterinary  surgeon. 

Horse-drench  (hors'drensh),  n.  l.  A  dose  of 
physic  for  a  horse.— 2.  The  horn  or  other 
instrument  l)y  which  the  medicine  is  ad- 
ministered. 

Horse-emmet  (hors'em-met),  n,  A  species 
of  large  ant,  the  Formica  rufa.  Called  also 
Horse-ant. 

Horse-face  (hors'fas),  n.    A  long,  coarse, 
indelicate  face.  Johnson. 
Horse-faced  (hors'fast),  a.    Having  a  long, 

coarse  face;  ugly. 

Horse-fair  (hors'  far),  n.  A  fair  or  market 
at  which  chiefly  horses  are  sold. 

Horse-fettler  (liors'fet-l-er),  n.  In  mininy, 
a  workman  who  provides  for  and  attends  to 
the  horses  kept  underground. 

Horse-finch  (hors'finsh),  n.  A  local  name 
for  the  chaffinch  (FringiUa  caelebs). 

Horseflesh  (hors'tlesli),  n.  1.  The  flesh  of  a 
horse.— 2.  Horses  generally.  'A  consum- 
mate judge  of  horseflesh.'  Lever. — 3.  The 
name  given  to  a  species  of  Bahamas  maho- 
gany, probably  from  its  colour. 

Horsefly  (hors'fli),  n.  A  lai-ge  fly  (CEstrus 
eqiius)  that  stings  horses  and  sucks  their 
blood,  the  latter  characteristic  distinguish- 
ing it  from  the  gadfly. 

Horsefoot  (hors'fut),  n.  l.  A  plant,  Tussi- 
layo  Farfara,  called  also  Colt's-foot.  —2.  The 
common  name  of  a  crustacean  of  the  genus 
Limulus,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  horse's  hoof;  the  king-crab. 

Horse-gentian  (hors'jen-shi-an),  n.  Trios- 
teum,  an  American  genus  of  coarse,  hairy, 
perennial  lierbs.    Called  also  Feverwoit. 

Horse-gin  (hors'jin),  n.  A  gin,  drawn  by  a 
horse,  for  raising  great  weights.    See  Gin. 

HorseguardS  (hors'giirdz),  n.  pi.  1.  A  body 
of  cavalry  for  guards.  See  Guards.— 2.  The 
name  given  to  the  public  office,  Whitehall, 
London,  appropriated  to  the  departments 
under  the  commander-in-chief.— 3.  The  mi- 


litary authorities  at  the  head  of  the  war 
department,  in  contradistinction  to  the  civil 
chief,  the  secretary-at-war. 

Horsehair  (hors'har),  n.  siny.  and  pi.  The 
hair  of  horses,  more  particularly  that  of  the 
mane  and  tail. 

Horse-hoe  (hors'ho),  n.  An  agricultural  im- 
plement consisting  of  thrust-hoe  blades, 
variously  modified,  and  attached  to  a  frame 
in  order  to  be  drawn  by  a  horse.  Horse- 
hoes  are  employed  for  crops  sown  in  drills. 
In  turnip  husbandry  a  horse-hoe  with  several 
blades  is  often  used  to  clear  away  the  weeds 
from  an  interval.    See  Hoe. 

Horse-hoe  (liors'ho),  v.  t.  To  hoe  or  clean  a 
field  by  means  of  horses. 

Horse -iron,  Horsing -iron  (hors'i-ern, 
hors'ing-i-ern),  n.  A  kind  of  caulking  used 
for  horsing-up,  that  is,  hardening  in  the 
oakum  of  a  vessel's  seams. 

Horse-jockey(hors'jo-ki),  n.  A  professional 
rider  or  trainer  of  race-horses ;  a  dealer  in 
horses. 

Horse-jockeyship(hors'jo-ki-ship),  n.  The 

state  or  iiuality  of  a  horse-jockey. 

Horse-keeper  (hors'kep-er),  n.  One  who 
keeps  or  takes  care  of  horses. 

Horse-knacker  ( liors'nak-er),  n.  A  pur- 
chaser of  diseased  or  worn-out  horses,  who 
kills  them  for  their  commercial  products. 

Horseknave  t  (liors '  nav),  n.  A  groom. 
Gower. 

Horse-knop  (hors 'nop),  n.  The  flower- 
head  of  Ceutaurea  7iigra. 

Horse-latitudes  ( hors '  la  -  ti  -  tiidz ),  7i.pl. 
Naut.  a  space  between  the  westerly  winds 
of  higher  latitudes  and  the  trade-winds,  no- 
torious for  tedious  calms,  and  so  called  be- 
cause the  old  navigators  frequently  there 
tlirew  overboard  the  horses  tliey  were  trans- 
porting to  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Horse-laugh  (hors'laf),  n.  [Probably  hoarse 
laugh.]   A  loud,  coarse,  boisterous  laugh. 

Thrusting  half-a-crown  into  each  of  his  pockets, 
and  a  hand  and  wrist  after  it,  he  burst  into  a  horse- 
laiigJi.  Dickens. 

Horse-leech  (hors'lech),  n.  A  large  leech. 
See  Leech. 

Horse-leech  (hors'lech),  n.  A  horse-doctor; 
a  farrier. 

Horse-litter  (hors'lit-t^'r),  ji.  A  carriage 
hung  on  poles  which  are  borne  by  and  be- 
tween two  horses. 

Horseload  (hors'lod),  n.  A  load  for  a  horse; 
a  large  number  or  quantity.  'Their  horse- 
load  oi  citations.'  Milton. 

Horse-loaft  (liors'lof),  71.  A  large  loaf  com- 
posed of  beans  and  wheat  ground  together, 
used  for  feeding  horses. 

Oh  that  I  were  in  my  oat-tub,  with  a  horse-loaf; 
Something  to  hearten  me.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Horsely  (hors'li),  a.  In  the  manner  of  a 
horse;  liaving  the  qualities  of  a  horse:  ap- 
plied to  a  horse,  as  manly  is  to  a  man. 
[Ludicrous.] 

Horse-mackerel  (hors'raak-er-el),  «.  A 
species  of  fisli,  the  scad  (Caranx  Trachurus), 
al>out  the  size  of  a  mackerel,  but  with  oily 
ranlc  flesh. 

Horseman  (hors'man),  )i.  1.  A  rider  on 
horsebaclv ;  one  who  uses  and  manages  a 
horse. 

A  s]<ilful  hnrseuian  and  a  huntsman  bred. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  soldier  who  serves  on  horseback.— 3.  A 
variety  of  pigeon. 

Horsemanship  (hors' man-ship),  n.  The 
act  or  art  of  riding,  and  of  training  and 
managing  horses ;  equestrian  skill.  See 
Manege. 

And  witch  the  world  with  nobler  horsefjtattskifi. 

Shak. 

Horse-marine  (hors'ma-ren),  n.  An  awk- 
ward lubberly  person;  one  as  entirely  un- 
fitted for  the  place  he  is  in  as  a  cavalry 
force  would  be  in  a  sea-fight.  The  horse- 
marines  are  a  mythical  body  of  troops,  the 
non-existence  of  which  is  often  not  suffi- 
ciently realized  by  the  unwary.  [Nautical 
slang.] 

Horse-marten  (liors'mar-ten),  n.   A  kind  of 

large  bee,  of  the  genus  Bombus. 
Horse-meat  (hors'met),  n.  Food  for  horses; 

provender. 

Horse-mill  (hors'mil),  71.  A  mill  turned  by - 
a  horse  or  horses. 

Horse-milliner  (hors'mil-in-er),  n.  One 
who  supplies  ribbons  and  other  decorations 
for  horses. 

Horsemint  (hors'mint),  n.  A  wild  mint, 
Mentha  sylvestris;  also  a  North  American 
name  for  Moyiarda  pimctata,  an  odorous 
erect  herb,  with  entire  or  toothed  leaves 
closely  surrounded  with  bracts,  common  in 
America  from  New  York  southward. 


Horse-mushroom  ( hors'mush-rom  ),  n.  A 
term  commonly  applied  to  the  larger  kinds 
of  mushroom,  as  Agaricus  arve7isis,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  true  edible  mushroom,  A. 

cainpestris. 

Horse-mussel  (liors'mus-1),  n.  A  large 
mussel. 

Horse-nail  (hors'nal),  n.  A  nail  for  fasten- 
ing a  horse's  shoe  to  the  hoof. 

Horse-path  (hors 'path),  71.  A  path  for 
horses,  as  by  canals. 

Horse-pick  (liors'pik),  71.  A  kind  of  hook, 
often  forming  part  of  a  large  pocket-knife, 
for  removing  a  stone  from  a  horse's  foot. 

Horseplay  (hors'pla),  n.  Rough,  coarse,  or 
rude  play. 

I.ady  G  has  as  much  horseplay  in  her  raillery 

as  Miss  Howe.  Sir  11'.  Scolt. 

Horsepond  (hors'pond),  n.  A  pond  for 
watering  liorses. 

Horse-power  (hors'pou-er),  n.  The  power 
of  a  horse  or  its  equivalent;  the  force  with 
wliich  a  horse  acts  when  drawing.  The 
mode  of  ascertaining  a  horse's  power  is  to 
find  what  weight  he  can  raise  and  to  what 
height  in  a  given  time,  the  horse  being  sup- 
posed to  pull  horizontally.  From  a  variety 
of  experiments  of  this  sort  it  is  found  that 
a  liorse,  at  an  average,  can  raise  160  lbs. 
weight  at  the  velocity  of  2J  miles  per  hour. 
The  power  of  a  horse  exerted  in  this  way  is 
made  the  standard  for  estimating  the  power 
of  a  steam-engine.  Thus  we  speak  of  an 
engine  of  60  or  80  horse-power,  each  horse- 
power being  estimated  as  equivalent  to 
33,000  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high  per  minute. 
Engineers  differ  widely  in  their  estimate  of 
the  work  a  horse  is  able  to  execute.  That 
given  above  is  the  estimate  of  Boulton  and 
Watt  based  on  the  work  of  London  dray- 
horses,  but  it  is  considered  much  too  high, 
17,400  foot-pounds  per  minute  being  gene- 
rally considered  nearer  the  truth.  As  it 
matters  little,  however,  what  standard  be 
assumed,  provided  it  be  uniformly  used,  that 
of  Watt  lias  been  generally  adopted.  The 
general  rule  for  estimating  the  power  of  a 
steam-engine  in  terms  of  this  unit  is  to  mul- 
tiply together  the  pressure  in  pounds  on  a 
square  inch  of  the  piston,  the  area  of  the 
piston  in  inches,  the  length  of  the  stroke  in 
feet,  and  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute, 
the  result  divided  by  33,000  will  give  the 
horse-power,  deducting  one-tenth  for  fric- 
tion. As  a  liorse  can  exert  its  full  force  only 
for  about  six  hours  a  day,  one  horse-power 
of  machinery  is  equal  to  that  of  4  4  horses. 
— Nomi7ial  or  calculated  horse-poioer  is  a 
term  still  used,  liut  of  little  real  value,  from 
its  being  calculated  on  steam  at  a  pressure 
much  below  the  real  power  exerted.  Some- 
times the  real,  actual,  or  i7idicated  horse- 
puwer  exceeds  the  7io7Hi7\al  by  as  much  as 
three  to  one. 

Horse-purslane  (hors'pers-lan),  n.  A  plant, 
Triantlicma  ntonogymwi. 

Horse-race  (liors'ras),  n.  A  race  by  horses: 
a  match  of  liorses  in  running. 

Horse-racing  (hors'ras-ing),  ji.  The  practice 
or  art  of  running  horses. 

Horse-radish  (hors'rad-ish),  n.  [From  its 
being  supposed  to  be  wholesome  for  hoises.] 
A  well-known  plant,  Cochlea7'ia  Armoracia, 
the  root  of  which  has  a  pungent  taste. 
See  CocHLEARiA,  Scurvy-grass. 

Horse-radish  Tree,  n.  An  Indian  tree 
{Mori7iga  pterygospcrina),  having  pinnate 
leaves  and  long  three-valved  pod-like  cap- 
sules, from  which  an  oil,  called  ben-oil,  is 
obtained.  The  fresh  root  has  a  pungent 
odour  and  warm  taste,  much  like  that  of  a 
horse-radish. 

Horse-railroad  Owrs'ral-rod),  n.  Arailroad 
on  which  the  carriages  are  drawn  by  horses; 
a  tramway. 

Horse-rake  (hors'rak),  n.    A  large  rake 

drawn  by  a  horse.    See  Rake. 
Horseroad.   See  Horseway. 
Horse-rug  (hors'rug),  n.    A  woollen  cover 

for  a  horse. 

Horse-run  (hors'run),  ?i.  A  contrivance  for 
drawing  up  loaded  wheelbarrows,  by  the 
help  of  a  horse,  from  the  bottoms  of  exca- 
vations for  canals,  docks,  etc. 

Horse-shoe  (hors'shb),  «.  l.  A  shoe  for 
horses,  consisting  commonly  of  a  narrow 
plate  of  iron  bent  into  a  form  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  letter  U,  so  as  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  shape  of  the  horse's  foot.— 
2.  Anything  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe;  speci- 
fically, (a)  in  fort,  a  work  of  a  round  or  oval 
form:  (6)  in  zool.  a  kind  of  crustacean,  called 
also  Horse-crab  and  Horsefoot.  See  HoRSE- 
FOOT,  2. 


ch,  cAain;     4h,  Sc.  locA;     g,  30;     j,  job; 


n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thia;    w,  i»ig;   wh,  whig;  zh,  azure.  —See  KjEY. 
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Horse-shoe  (liors'slio),  a.  Having  the  form 

of  a  horse-shoe. — Horse-shoe  magnet,  an 
artificial  steel  magnet  nearly  in  tlie  form  of 
a  liorse's  shoe.  In  these  magnets  the  poles 
are  brought  near  eacli  other,  and  tliey  are 
tlius  very  convenient  when  the  action  of 
both  poles  is  wanted.  Their  magnetism  is 
also  more  easily  preserved  than  that  of 
straiglit  magnetic  bars,  as  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  to  connect  tlie  two 
poles  with  a  short  bar  of  soft  iron,  called  an 
armature.  Powerful  magnetic  batteries  are 
sometimes  constructed  by  uniting  a  number 
of  horse-slioe  magnets,  laying  tlie  one  over 
tlie  other,  with  afl  their  poles  similarly  dis- 
posed, and  fastening  tliem  flrnily  together 
in  a  leatlier  or  copper  case. 
Horseshoe-lieacl  (liors'sho-hed),  n.  A  dis- 
ease of  infants  in  whicli  the  sutures  of  the 
skull  are  too  open:  opposed  to  lieadmould 
shot. 

Horse-shoeing  (liors'sho-ing),  n.  The  act 
or  employnifut  of  slioeing  liorses. 

Horseshoe-vetch  (hors'shb-vecli),  n.  See 
Horse-vetch. 

Horse-soldier  Giors'sol-jer),  n.  A  cavalry 
soldier. 

Horse-stealer,  Horse-thief  (iiors'stel-er, 

liors'tlief),  ?J.    A  stealer  of  horses. 
Horse-stealing  (hors'stel-ing),  n.  The  crime 

of  stealing  a  horse  or  horses. 
Horse-stinger  (hors'sting-er),  11.    The  dra- 

e..n-Hy. 

Horsetail  (hors'tal),  n.  1.  The  tail  of  a 
liorse. — 2.  A  Turkish  standard.    See  Tail. 

The  well-known  distinction  of  rank  between  the 
two  classes  of  pachas  consists  in  the  number  of 
horse-tails  which  are  carried  before  them  as  stand- 
ards. Brande  &-  Cox. 

3.  A  popular  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Equisetum  (wliich  iee).~Shrubbi/  horsetail, 
a  popular  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Ephedra,  nat.  order  Gnetacea;.  They  are 
branching  shrubs,  natives  of  the  sandy  sea- 
shores of  temperate  climates  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  fruit  is  a  succulent  cone, 
formed  of  two  carpels,  with  a  single  seeil  in 
each,  and  in  the  case  of  E.  distachya,  abun- 
dant in  the  southern  parts  of  Russia,  is 
eaten  by  the  peasants. 

Horse-thistle  (hors'this-l),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Cirsium,  con- 
sisting of  rough  prickly  thistles,  distin- 
guished from  Cardans  by  having  the  recep- 
tacle covered  with  chaffy  bristles,  and  the 
achenes  crowned  with  a  soft  featliery 
pappus. 

Horse-tongue  (liors'tung),  n.  l.  The  tongue 
of  a  horse.— 2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ruscus, 
called  also  Batcher' s-hrooiii  (which  see). 

Horse -vetch,  Horseshoe  -  vetch  (hors'- 

vech,  liors'sho-vecli),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Hippocrepis  (//.  coinosa),  cultivated 
for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  See  Hippo- 
crepis. 

Horseway,  Horseroad  (hors'wa,  hors'rod), 
n.  A  way  or  road  In  which  horses  may 
travel. 

Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover?  Both  stile  and 
gate,  ho7-st'7uay  and  footpath.  Shak. 

Horseweed  (hors'wed),  n.  A  composite 
plant,  Erigeron  canadense,  a  very  common 
weed. 

Horse- whim  (hors'whim),  n.  In  mining, 
a  machine,  worked  by  a  liorse,  for  raising 
ore  or  water  from  a  mine. 

Horsewhip  (hors'whip),  n.  A  whip  for  driv- 
ing or  striking  horses. 

Horsewhip  (hors'whip),  w.i.  pret.<fe  T^p.  horse- 
whipped; ppr.  horsewhipping.  To  lash;  to 
strike  with  a  horsewhip. 

I  told  him  to  consider  himself  horsewhipped,  and 
he  said  he  would  make  a  point  of  doing  so.  T.  Hook. 

Horsewoman  (hors'wum-an),  n.  A  woman 
who  is  able  to  ride  on  horseback. 

Horseworm  (hors'werm),  n.  A  worm  that 
infests  horses;  a  bott. 

Horsly,t  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a  horse. 
Chaucer. 

Horsy,  Horsey  (hors'i),  a.  Related  to  or 
connected  with  liorses ;  fond  of  or  much 
taken  up  with  horses;  as,  horsy  talk;  a  horsy 
man. 

Hortation  (hort-a'shon),  n.  [L.  hortafio, 
from  hortor,  to  exhort.]  The  act  of  exhort- 
ing or  giving  advice ;  exhortation ;  advice 
intended  to  encourage. 

Hortative  (hort'at-iv),  a.  Giving  exhorta- 
tion; advisory. 

Hortative  (hort'at-iv),  n.  A  precept  given 
to  incite  or  encourage;  exhortation. 

For  soldiers,  I  find  the  general,  commonly,  in  their 
Jtortatives,  put  men  in  mind  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. Bacon. 


Hortatory  (hort'a-to-ri),  a.  Encouraging; 
inciting ;  giving  advice ;  as,  a  hortatory 
speech. 

He  much  commended  Law's  Serious  Call,  which 
he  said  was  the  finest  piece  of  hortatory  theology  m 
the  language.  Bosivell. 

Hortensialt  (hor-teu'shal),  a.  [L.  horten- 
sis,  from  liortus,  a  garden.]  Fit  for  a  gar- 
den. 

HortiCUltor  (hoi^ti-kult-Sr),  n.  [L.  hortus, 
a  garden,  and  cultor,  a  cultivator,  from 
colo,  cultum,  to  cultivate.]  One  who  culti- 
vates a  garden;  a  horticulturist.  [Bare.] 

Horticultural  (hor-ti-kul'tur-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  culture  of  gardens. 

Horticulture  (hor'ti-kul  tfir),  n.  [L.  hortus, 
a  garden,  and  cultura,  culture,  from  colo, 
to  cultivate.]  'The  cultivation  of  a  garden; 
the  art  of  cultivating  or  managing  .gardens. 
The  ordinary  productions  of  horticulture 
are  generally  classed  under  the  three  heads 
of  fruits,  flowers,  and  culinary  vegetables. 
In  large  gardens  there  are  generally  sepa- 
rate departments  for  each  of  these  classes; 
but  in  small  gardens  they  are  usually  more 
or  less  cnnibined. 

Horticulturist  (hor-ti-kul'tur-ist),  n.  One 
who  practises  the  art  of  cultivating  gar- 
dens. 

Hortulan  (hoi-'tu-lan),  a.  [L.  hortulanus, 
from  hortus,  a  garden.]  Belonging  to  a 
garden;  as,  a  7iOf<»;afi  calendar.  [Rare.] 

Hortus  Siccus  (hor-tus  sik'kus),  7i.  [L.] 
Lit.  a  dry  garden;  a  collection  of  specimens 
of  plants  carefully  dried  and  preserved;  a 
herbarium. 

Hortyard  t  (hort'yard),  n.   An  orchard. 

Tlie  hortyard  entering,  admires  the  fair 
And  pleasant  fruits.  Sandys. 

Horus  (ho  rus),  71.    An  Egyptian  deity. 
Hosanna  (ho-zan'na),  n.    [Heb.,  save,  I  be- 
seech you.]    An  exclamation  of  praise  to 
God,  or  an  invocation  of  blessings. 

Our  glad  Jiosaititas,  Prince  of  Peace, 

Thy  welcome  shall  proclaim.  Doddridge. 

Hose  (hoz),  n.  pi.  Hose  (formerly  hoseii). 
[A.  iSax.  hose;  comp.  G.  and  Dan.  hose,  O.G. 
and  Icel.  hosa,  hose.  From  the  German  the 
word  passed  into  the  Romance  languages; 
comp.  O.Fr.  hose.  It.  uosa;  and  probably  the 
W.  hos,  hosan,  hose,  is  also  borrowed,  or  it 
may  be  from  hws,  a  covering.  The  root 
meaning  of  the  Teutonic  word  is  doubtful. 
Wedgwood  connectsit  with  Dan./i(ise,husk.] 

1.  Trousers  or  breeches  reaching  to  the 
knee.  '  In  your  doublet  and  /io.se.'  Shak. 
'His  youthful  hose  well  saved.'   Shale. — 

2.  Covering  for  the  lower  part  of  the  legs, 
including  the  feet;  stockings.  [In  this  and 
preceding  sense  now  always  a  plural.]— 3.  A 
flexible  tube  or  pipe  for  conveying  water  or 
other  fluid  to  any  required  point,  as  that 
connected  with  afire-engine, —4.  The  hollow 
part  of  a  spade,  or  other  tool  of  a  similar 
kind,  which  receives  the  end  of  the  shaft  or 
handle.— 5.  In  j))'W!Y(H,'7,  a  case  connected  by 
hooks  with  the  platen  for  guiding  and  rais- 
ing it. — Hose-hoohs,  the  hooks  by  which  the 
platen  of  a  printing-press  is  suspended. 

Hose-heeler  t  (hoz'liel-er),  n.  One  who  heel- 
pieces or  patches  hose;  a  cobbler  or  mender 
of  the  nether  garments. 

Hosen  (hoz'n),  n.    Old  plural  of  hose. 

Hose-reel  (hoz'rel),  n.  A  liglit  carriage  fur- 
nished with  a  large  revolving  drum  or  reel 
for  carrying  liose  for  fire-engines,  etc. 

Hosier  (ho'zhi-er),  n.  One  who  deals  in 
stockings  and  socks,  &c.,  or  in  goods  knit 
or  woven  like  hose;  one  who  deals  in  under- 
clothing of  every  description. 

Hosiery  (ho'zhi-e-ri),  n.  1.  Stockings  in 
general;  worsted  goods;  a  supply  or  assort- 
ment of  stockings  and  socks,  or  articles  knit 
like  these;  a  supply  of  underclothing  gene- 
rally.—  2.  A  manufactory  where  stockings, 
(fee,  are  woven  by  macliinery.— 3.  'The  busi- 
ness of  a  hosier. 

Hospice  (hos'pis).  n.  [Fr ,  from  L.  hospitivm, 
hospitality,  a  lodging,  an  inn.]  A  place  of 
refuge  or  entertainment  for  travellers  on 
some  difficult  road  or  pass,  as  among  the 
Alps,  kept  by  monks,  who  also  occupy  it  as 
a  convent;  as,  the  Hospice  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard 

Hospitable  (hos'pit-a-bl),  a.  [Fr.  hospitable, 
L.  huspitalis,  from  hospes,  hospitis,  a  host,  a 
guest.  See  Host.]  1.  Receiving  and  enter- 
taining strangers  with  kindness  and  without 
reward;  kind  to  strangers  and  guests;  dis- 
posed to  treat  guests  with  generous  kind- 
ness; as,  a  hospitable  man. — 2.  Proceeding 
from  or  indicating  kindness  to  guests;  mani- 
festing generosity;  as,  a  hospitable  table. 

with  hospitable  rites  relieve  the  poor.  Drydeti. 


Hospitableness  (hos'pit-a-bi-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  hospitable. 

His  (Abraham's)  benignity  to  strangers,  and  hos- 
pitabteiiess,  is  remarkable  among  all  his  deeds  of 
goodness.  Barrow. 

Hospitably  (hos'pit-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  hos- 
pitaljle  manner ;  with  generous  and  liberal 
entertainment. 

The  former  liveth  as  piously  and  hospitably  as  the 
other.  Swift. 

Hospitage  t  (hos'pit-aj),  n.  Hospitality. 

Hospital  ( hos'pit-al ),  n.  [O.Fr.  hospital, 
Mod.  Fr.  hdpital;  L.L.  hospiitale,  from  L.  ftos- 
i)iiai(s,  hospitable.  See  Host,  Hostel.]  l.tA 
place  of  shelter  or  entertainment;  an  inn. 

A  goodly  castle  plac'd 
Foreby  a  river,  in  a  pleasant  dale; 
Which  choosing  for  that  evening's  hospital. 
They  thither  niarch'd.  Spejtser. 

2.  Any  building  for  the  reception  of  any  class 
of  persons  who  are  unable  to  supply  their  own 
wants,  and  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
piililic  Iielp  to  have  tliose  wants  supplied. 
Hospitals  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  wants  they  supply,  and 
the  class  of  persons  for  whom  they  are 
intended.  A  large  number  of  hospitals  are 
medical ;  others  are  for  the  reception  of 
persons  labouring  under  incurable  diseases; 
otiiers  for  the  aged  and  infirm ;  others  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  people  in 
poor  circ  unistances ;  others  for  tlie  reception 
of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  so  on. 

Hospital!  (hos'pit-al),  a.  Hospitable. 

Hospital-gangrene  ( hos'pit-al-gang'gren), 
n.  A  species  of  ulcerating  gangrene,  pecu- 
liarly cliaracterized  by  its  infectious  nature, 
and  its  tendency  to  attack  wounds  or  ulcers 
in  crowded  hospitals. 

Hospitalism  (hos'pit-al-izm),  n.  The  system 
of  conducting  a  hospital  in  such  a  way  as 
that  large  numbers  of  patients  are  crowded 
togetlier  into  a  single  ward,  so  that  diseases, 
especially  what  are  called  hospital  diseases, 
as  phagedajiia,  erysipelas,  pya;niia,  etc.,  are 
propagated. 

Hospitality  (hos-pit-al'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  hospit- 
alite;  X,.  hospitalitas,'hos,x>\iaX\ty.  See  Hos- 
pitable.] The  act  or  practice  of  one  who 
is  hospitable ;  reception  and  entertainment 
of  strangers  or  guests  without  reward,  or 
with  kind  and  generous  liberality. 
A  bishop  then  must  be  .  .  .  given  to  hospitality. 

I  Tim.  iii.  2. 

He  (Bishop  Morley)  preached  (on  Christmas  day) 
upon  the  song  of  the  angels.  .  .  .  He  did  much  press 
us  to  joy  in  these  publick  days  of  joy,  and  to  hospit- 
ality. Pepys'  Diary. 

Hospitaller  (hos'pit-al-er),  n.    [From  hos- 
pital.]  One  residing 

tin  a  hospital  ffir  tlie 
purpose  of  receiving 
the  poor,  the  sick, 
and  the  stranger;  spe- 
cifically, one  of  a  reli- 
gious community,  of 
which  there  were  sev- 
eral, whose  office  it 
was  to  relieve  the 
poor,  the  stranger, 
and  the  sick ;  one  of 
an  order  of  kniglits 
who  built  a  hospital 
;    at  Jerusalem  in  A.D. 
'    1042    for  pilgrims. 
Tliese  last  were  called 
Knight  Hospitaller.       Knights  of  St.  John, 
and,  after  their  re- 
moval to  Malta,  Knights  of  Malta. 
Hospitatet  (hos'pit-at),  v.i.    [L.  hospitor.] 
To  be  the  recipient  of  hospitality;  to  reside 
or  lodge  under  the  roof  of  another.  Grew. 
Hospitatet  (hos'pit-at),  v.t.  To  receive  with 
hospitality;  to  lodge. 

Hospitioust  (hos-pi'shus),  a.  Hospitable. 

'  The  sliire's  hospitious  town.'  Drayton. 
Hospitium  (hos-pi'shi-um),  )t.    [L.  ]   1.  A 

place  or  inn  for  the  reception  of  strangers; 

a  hospice  (which  see).— 2.  In  law,  an  Inn  of 

Court. 

Hospodar  (hos-po-dar'),  n.  [O.Slav,  gospo- 
darj,  lord.]  A  title  of  dignity  formerly 
borne  by  the  vassal  princes  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  and  in  earlier  times  by  the 
princes  of  Lithuania  and  the  kings  of  Poland. 

Host  (host),  n.  [0.  Fr.  hoste,  Fr.  hote;  from 
L.  hospes,  hospitis,  a  host,  a  guest ;  comp. 
guest.  From  the  L.  hospes  are  also  derived 
hospital,  hostler,  hostelry,  hotel,  <tc.  ]  1.  One 
who  receives  and  entertains  another  at  his 
own  house,  whether  gratuitously  or  for  com- 
pensation; one  from  whom  another  receives 
food,  lodging,  or  entertainment;  a  landlord: 
tlie  correlative  of  guest. 

Homer  never  entertained  either  guests  or  hosts 
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with  long-  speeches  till  the  mouth  of  hunger  be 
stopped.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

When  he  had  observed  them,  he  told  the  host  of 
the  house,  that  '  one  of  those  horses  had  travelled 
far,  and  he  was  sure  his  four  shoes  had  been  made 
in  four  several  counties.'  Clarotdoit. 

*2.  In  pliysiol.  and  pathol.  an  animal  or 
organism  in  or  on  whose  organs  a  parasite 
exists. 

Host  (host),  v.i.    To  lodge  at  an  inn;  to 
receive  entertainment.  [Rare.] 
Go,  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  ^lest.  Shak. 

Hostt  (host),  v.t.  To  give  entertainment  to. 
■  Unmeet  to  host  such  guests.'  Spenser. 

Host  (host),  11.  [L.  hostLi,  a  stranger,  an 
enemy ;  L.  L. ,  an  army.  1  1.  An  army ;  a 
number  of  men  embodied  for  war. 

A  host  so  great  as  covered  all  the  field.  DrydeiL. 

2.  Any  great  number  or  multitude. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  host  of  smaller  men  whose 
poor  thoughts  clothe  themselves  on  the  platform  and 
through  the  press  in  poorer  words.       Dr.  Cai>  d. 

Host  (host),  n.  [L.  hostia,  a  sacrificial  victim, 
from  hostio,  to  strilie :  applied  to  tlie  Sav- 
iour, who  was  offered  for  tlie  sins  of  men.] 
In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.  the  consecrated 
wafer,  representing  tlie  body  of  Christ,  or, 
as  Roman  Catholics  believe,  transubstanti- 
ated into  his  own  body. 

Host,  Hoast  (host),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hwosta,  a 
cough.]  A  cougli;  a  single  act  of  coughing. 
[Scotch.] 

Hostage  (host'aj),  n.  [O.Fr.  hostage,  Fr. 
utage,  L.L.  hostarjius,  obstagius,  ohsidati- 
cus,  from  L.  obses,  obsidis,  hostage.  For 
change  of  L.  term,  aticus  into  Fr.  age,  see 
Homage.]  A  person  given  as  a  pledge  or 
security  for  tlie  performance  of  the  condi- 
tions of  a  treat.y  or  stipulations  of  any  Itind, 
and  on  the  performance  of  which  tlie  person 
is  to  be  released. 

He  tliat  hath  wife  and  children,  hath  given  host- 
ages to  fortune;  for  they  are  impediments  to  great 
enterprises,  either  of  virtue  or  mischief.  Bacon. 

Hostel  (hos'tel),  n.    1.  An  inn. 

And  thus  our  lonely  lover  rode  away. 
And,  pausing  at  a  hostel  in  the  marsh. 
There  fever  seized  him.  Tenjiyson. 

2.  +  A  small  unendowed  college  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 
Hosteler  (li6s'tel-er),  n.    1.  An  innkeeper. 
2.t  A  student  in  a  hostel  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. 

Hostelry  (hos'tel-ri),  n.  An  inn;  a  lodging- 
house.  '  Lest,  seeing  his  utter  destitution 
and  liopeless  of  payment,  a  receiver  of 
lodgers  should  refuse  to  admit  him  into  the 
hostelry.'  Landor. 

Hostess  (host'es),  n.  A  female  host;  a 
woman  who  entertains  guests  at  her  house, 
either  gratuitously  or  for  compensation;  a 
woman  wlio  keeps  an  inn. 

Hostess-sMp  (host'es-ship),  n.  The  cliarac- 
ter  or  liusiness  of  a  liostess. 

Hostiet  (hos'ti),  n.  [L.  hostia,  a  sacrifice. 
See  Host.]   The  consecrated  wafer. 

Hostile  (hos'til),  a.  [L.  hostilis,  from  hostis, 
an  enemy,  a  foreigner.]  Belonging,  suitable, 
or  appropriate  to  an  enemy;  showing  ill- 
will  and  malevolence,  or  a  desire  to  thwart 
and  injure;  as,  a  hostile  force;  hostile  inten- 
tions; a  hostile  country;  he  was  hostile  to 
the  scheme. — Syn.  Warlike,  inimical,  un- 
friendly, adverse,  opposite,  contrary,  re- 
pugnant. 

Hostilely  (hos'til-li),  adv.  In  a  hostile 
manner. 

I  was  speaking  of  the  greatest  human  happiness 
hostilely  attacked,  and  in  danger  of  being  lost. 

U'arbicrtojt. 

Hostilements.t  n.pl.  Household  furniture. 

Chaucer. 

Hostility  (hos-til'i-ti),  ra.  [Ft.  hostilite;  L. 
hostilitas,  from  hostis,  an  enemy.]  1.  State 
of  being  hostile;  public  or  private  enmity. 
'/fosfi7i4//beingtlius  suspended  witli  France.' 
Hay  ward.  —  2.  An  act  of  an  open  enemy; 
a  hostile  deed ;  especially,  in  the  plural, 
acts  of  warfare ;  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

We  liave  showed  ourselves  generous  adversaries, 
.  .  .  and  have  carried  on  even  our  Jiostilities  with 
humanity.  Atterbiiry. 

Syn.  Animosity,  enmity,  opposition,  vio- 
lence, aggression. 

Hostilize  (hos'til-iz),  u  t  To  make  hostile;  to 
cause  to  become  an  enemy.    [Rare.  ] 

The  powers  already  hostilized  against  an  impious 
nation.  Seward. 

Hostillar  (hos'til-er),  n.  Eeeles.  the  monk 
who  entertained  the  guests  in  amonastery.  — 
Hostillar  external,  the  monk  who  relieved 
those  who  came  to  the  gates  of  the  monas- 
tery.— Hostillar  intrinsic,  tlie  monk  who 


entertained  the  guests  residing  in  the  mon- 
astery. 

Hosting  (host'ing),  n.  The  mustering  of 
armed  men ;  an  assemblage  of  armed  men  ; 
a  muster.    [Rare.  ] 

Strange  to  us  it  seem'd. 
At  first,  that  angel  should  with  angel  war. 
And  in  fierce  hosting  meet.  Aiilton. 
Hostler  (os'ler),  71.    [0.  Fr.  hosteller,  from 
hostel,  Mod.Fr.  hotel,  an  inn,  from  L.L.  hos- 
pitale,  a  hospital,  from  L.  hospes,  hospitis, 
a  guest.   See  Host.]  l.t  An  innkeeper;  one 
who  keeps  a  hosteh-y.     Chaucer.  —  2.  The 
person  wlio  has  the  care  of  horses  at  an  inn, 
fiirmerly  the  innkeeper ;  a  stable-boy ;  a 
groom.    Also  written  Ostler.    '  Comniitthig 
his  liorse  to  the  hostler.'  Fielding. 
Hostlesst  (host'les),  a.    Inliospitable.  'A 
liostless  house.'  Spenser. 
Hostryt  (liost'ri),  n.   1.  A  lodging-house;  a 
hostelry;  an  inn. 

And  now  'tis  at  home  in  mine  kostry.  Marlow. 

2.  A  stable  for  horses. 

Hot  (hot),  a.  [A.  Sax.  hdt,  Sc.  het,  D.  heet, 
Sw.  het,  Dan.  hed,  heed,  Icel.  heitr,  G.  heiss. 
See  Heat.]  1.  Having  much  sensible  heat; 
exciting  tlie  feeling  of  warmth  in  a  great 
or  powerful  degree ;  very  warm ;  as,  a  hot 
stove  or  Are;  a  hot  clotli;  hot  liquors. — 

2.  Ardent  in  temper;  easily  excited  or  exas- 
perated; vehement. 

Achilles  is  impatient,  hot,  and  revengeful.  Dryden. 

3.  Violent;  furious;  eager;  animated;  brisk; 
keen;  as,  a  liot  engagement;  a  hot  pursuit, 
or  a  person  hot  in  a  pursuit. — i.  Lustful; 
lewd. 

What  hotter  hours, 
Unregister'd  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Lu,xuriousIy  pick'd  out.  Shak. 

5.  Acrid;  biting;  stimulating;  pungent;  as, 
hot  as  mustard  or  pepper.  — Syn.  iBurning, 
fiery,  fervid,  glowing,  eager,  animated, 
brisk,  vehement,  precipitate,  violent,  furi- 
ous. 

Hot  (hot),  n.  [Fr.  hotte,  a  basket  for  the 
back.]  A  sort  of  basket  to  carry  turf  or 
slate  in.  [Provincial.] 

Hot,  Hote,  Hoten.t  pp.  Called;  named. 
See  HiGHT. 

Hotbed  (hot'bed),  n.  1.  In  hort.  a  bed  of 
earth  lieated  by  fermenting  substances, 
covered  witli  glass  to  defend  it  from  tlie 
cold  air.  intended  for  raising  early  jilants, 
or  for  nourishing  exotic  plants  of  warm 
climates,  wliich  will  not  thrive  in  cool  or 
temperate  air.  —  2.  A  place  which  favours 
rapid  growth  or  development:  generally  in 
a  bad  sense;  as,  a  hotbed  of  sedition. 

Hot-blast  (hot'blast),  n.  A  blast  or  cur- 
rent of  hot  air;  especially,  (a)  a  current  of 
heated  air  injected  into  a  smelting-furnace 
by  means  of  a  blowing-engine,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urging  the  combustion  of  the  fuel; 
(h)  a  current  of  liot  air  conducted  into  a 
chamber  for  the  purpose  of  drying  timber 
or  otlier  materials. 

Hot-blast  (liot'blast),  a.  1.  Blowing  heated 
air;  as,  a  hot-blast  engine.  ~2.  Acted  on  by 
currents  of  heated  air;  as,  a  hot-blast  fur- 
nace. 

Hot-blooded  (hot'blud-ed),  a.  Having  hot 
blood  or  an  excitable  disposition;  high- 
spirited;  irritable. 

Hot-brained  (hot'briind),  a.  Ardent  in 
temper;  violent;  rash;  precipitate;  as,  7ioJ- 
brained  youth. 

Hotcll  (hoch),  v.i.  [Probalily  directly  from 
Fr.  hocher,  to  shake,  to  jolt,  wliich  itself  is 
of  Germanic  origin;  comp.  Fl.  hotsen,  to  jog, 
to  jolt.]  To  move  the  body  liy  sudden  jerks. 
[Scotch.] 

Even  Satan  glowr'd,  and  fidg'd  fu'  fain. 
And  hotch^d  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main. 

Bicr^ts. 

Hotchpot  (hoch'pot),  11.  [Fr.  hochepot  — 
liocher,  to  shake,  and  jnjt,  a  pot  or  dish.] 
1.  Properly,  a  mingled  mass ;  a  mixture  of 
ingredients. — 2.  In  laii).  a  commixture  of 
property  for  equality  of  division.  Thus  lands 
given  in  frank-marriage  to  one  daughter 
shall,  after  the  death  of  Oie  ancestor,  be 
blended  with  tlie  lands  descending  to  her 
and  to  lier  sisters  from  tlie  same  ancestor, 
and  tlien  be  divided  in  equal  portions  to  all 
the  daughters.  The  word  is  frequently  ap- 
plied in  reference  to  settlements  whicli  give 
a  power  to  a  parent  of  appointing  a  fund 
among  his  or  her  children,  wherein  it  is  pro- 
vided that  no  child,  taking  a  share  of  the 
fund  under  any  aiipointment,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  any  share  in  tlie  unappointed  part 
witliout  bringing  his  or  lier  share  into 
hotchpot,  and  accounting  for  the  same  ac- 
cordingly.   Collation  is  the  Scotch  term. 


Hotchpotch  (hoch'poch),  n.  1.  Same  as 
Uotehpot. 

A  mixture  or  hotchpotch  of  many  tastes  is  unpleas- 
ant to  the  taste.  Bacoji. 

2.  In  Scotch  cookery,  a  kind  of  thick  broth 
made  by  boil  ing  togetlier  carrots  and  turnips 
sliced,  young  onions,  green-peas,  lettuce, 
parsley,  spiigs  of  cauliflower,  &c.,  with 
lamb,  mutton,  or  beef. 
Hotcockles  (hot-kok'lz),  «.  pi.  A  play  in 
wliich  one  covers  his  eyes  and  guesses  who 
strikes  him,  or  strikes  his  hand  placed  be- 
hind him. 

Hote.t  Hoten.t   See  Hight. 

Hotel  (ho-tel'),  n.  [Fr.  hotel,  O.Fr.  hostel,  a 
IJalace,  an  inn,  from  L.  hospes,  hospitis.  See 
Host.]  l.  A  house  for  entertaining  strangers 
or  travellers;  an  inn;  especially,  one  of  some 
style  and  pretensions.— 2.  A  palace  or  dwell- 
ing in  a  city  of  a  person  of  rank  or  wealth; 
a  large  town  mansion.    [French  usage.] 

Hotel-de-Ville  (6-tel-de-vel),  ?i.  [Fr.  ]  A 
city  hall  or  town-house. 

Hotel-dieu  (6-tel-dye).    [Fr.]   A  hospital. 

Hot-flue  (hot'flu),  n.  An  apartment  heated 
by  stoves  or  steam-pipes,  in  which  calicoes 
are  dried  hard;  a  heated  chamber  in  which 
cloths,  paper,  starch,  etc.,  are  dried. 

Hotfoot  (hot'fnt),  adv.  In  great  haste;  with 
great  speed. 

Hot-headed  (hot'hed-ed),  a.  Of  ardent  pas- 
sions; vehement;  violent;  rash;  impetuous. 

Hothouse  (liot'hous),  n.  1.  A  house  to 
shelter  tender  plants  and  shrulis  from  the 
cold  air,  and  in  which  a  relatively  high  tem- 
perature is  artificially  kept  up;  a  place  in 
which  the  iilants  of  warmer  climates  may 
be  reared  and  fruits  lipened.— 2.  A  bagnio, 
or  place  to  sweat  and  cup  in.  Shale— Z.  A 
brothel.    B.  Jonson. 

Hot-livered  (hot'li-vfird),  a.  Fiery-tem- 
pered; irascible;  excitable.  Milton. 

Hotly  (hot'li),  adv.  In  a  hot  manner;  ar- 
dently; vehemently;  violently;  lustfully. 

Hot-mouthed(hot'moul'Hd),a.  Headstrong; 
ungovernable. 

That  hot-7noiithed  beast  that  bears  against  the  curb. 

Drydeii. 

Hotness  (hot'nes),n.  The  condition  or  qua- 
lity of  being  hot ;  violence ;  vehemence  ; 
fury. 

Hot-press  (hot'pres),  n.  A  means  of  calen- 
dering and  smoothing  paper  or  cloth  by 
subjecting  it  to  heavy  pressure  between 
glazed  boards;  hot  iron  plates  are  distri- 
buted through  the  pile  to  heat  it. 

Hot-press  (hot'pres),  v.t.  To  apply  heat  to 
in  conjunction  witli  mechanical  pressure  in 
order  to  produce  a  smooth  and  glossy  sur- 
face; as,  to  hot-press  paper  or  cloth. 

Hot-short  (hot'short),  n.  Iron  which  is  dis- 
posed to  crack  or  break  when  worked  at  a 
red  heat,  and  is  difficult  to  weld. 

Hot-short  (hot'short),  a.  More  or  les.i  brittle 
when  heated;  as,  hot-short  iron. 

Hot-spirited  (hot'spi-rit-ed),  a.  Having  a 
fiery  spirit. 

Hotspur  (liot'sper),  n.  [Hot  and  spur,]  1.  A 
man  violent,  passionate,  heady,  rash,  or 
precipitate.  '  An  headlong /lotsjjur  '  Holin- 
shed.  —  2.  A  kind  of  pea  of  early  growth. 
Mortimer. 

Hotspur  (liot'sper),  a.  Violent;  impetuous. 

The  hotsptirre  youth,  so  scorning  to  be  crost. 

Spenser. 

Hotspurred  (hot'sperd),  a.  Vehement; 
rash;  heady;  headstrong. 

Philemon's  friends  then  make  a  king  again, 

A  hot-spurred  yo\i\.\\,  hight  Hylas.  Chat/chill. 

Hottentot  (hot'n-tot),  n.  [From  the  syllables 
hot,  tot  (D.  hot  en  tot,  hot  and  tot),  in  imi- 
tation of  the  clucking  sounds  frequent  in 
their  language.  The  native  name  is  Qiiaqiia.  ] 
1.  One  of  a  certain  degraded  tribe  of  South 
Africa:  sometimes  applied  as  an  epithet  of 
opprobrium  to  a  savage  brutal  man.— 2.  An 
isolated  branch  of  tlie  Hamitic  or  North 
African  family  of  tongues.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  system  of  clicks  or  clucks,  peculiar 
to  this  language  and  the  Kaffir  branch  of 
South  African  dialects,  had  its  origin  among 
the  Hottentots. 

Hottentot  -  Cherry  (hot'n-tot-cher-ri),  n. 

Cassine  Maurocenia  (Maurocenia  capensis), 
a  glabrous  Cape  shrub,  with  quadrangular 
tw'igs,  opposite  coriaceous  leaves,  small 
white  flowers,  and  oval  fruits  as  large  as 
a  cherry. 

Hottonia  (hot-to'ni-a),  n.  [After  P.  Holton, 
a  Dutch  botanist.  ]  A  small  genus  of  aquatic 
perennial  plants,  nat.  order  Primulacese, 
with  finely  divided  submersed  leaves,  and 
hollow  alinost  leafless  flower-stems,  with 


ch,  e/iain;     6h,  Sc.  loc7i;     g,  go;  j,iob; 
Vol.  II. 


ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     IH,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  idg;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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whorls  of  white  or  pale  pink  flowers.  H. 
paluntris  is  a  British  plant ;  it  is  known  as 
water-violet. 

Hot-wall  (liot'wal),  n.  A  wall  with  flues  in 
it,  constructed  in  cold  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  warmth  to  trees  placed 
against  it,  so  as  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
frost  in  autumn  when  the  wood  and  buds 
are  maturing,  and  in  spring  when  the  blos- 
soms and  leaves  are  unfolding. 

He  now  looks  upon  two  hundred  rood  of  the  best 
hDi-7ualls  in  the  nortli  of  hngland,  besides  two  new 
suinnier-liouses  and  a  green-house.        J .  BftiUie. 

Hot-water  (hot'wa-ter),  n.  1.  Heated  water. 
2.  Fig.  strife ;  contention ;  difficulties  or 
troubles;  won-y;  as,  he  is  never  out  of  hot- 
water. — Uot-watcr  ordeal.    See  ORDEAL. 

Hotwater-pump  (hot'wa-ter-pump),  n.  In 
condc nxljiij xti'aiii  -c iiyines,  the  feed-pump  for 
supplyiii.L;  tlio  boiler  from  the  hot-well. 

Hot-well  (hot'wel),  n.  In  condensing  steam- 
engines,  a  reservoir  for  receiving  the  warm 
water  which  the  air-pump  draws  off  from 
the  condenser.  Part  of  this  water  is  used 
to  feed  the  boiler,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
drawn  off  from  the  hot-well  by  means  of  the 
hotwater-pump. 

HoudatL  (hou'da),  n.    Same  as  Hoiodah. 

Houff,     and  v.i.    Same  as  Howff. 

Hough  (hok),  n.  [Written  also  hock;  A.  Sax. 
hoh,  the  heel  and  the  hough;  comp.  D.  hale, 
G.  hacke,  a  hoe,  and  also  a  heel.]  1.  (a)  The 
joint  on  the  hind-leg  of  a  quadruped  be- 
tween tlie  knee  and  the  fetlock,  correspond- 
ing to  the  ankle  joint  in  man;  that  part  of 
the  leg  between  the  tibia  and  the  cannon- 
bone,  consisting  of  the  ankle-bones  more  or 
less  completely  united.  (6)  In  man,  the  back 
part  of  the  knee  joint;  the  ham.— 2. t  An 
adze;  a  hoe. 

Hough  (hok),  v.t.  1.  To  hamstring;  to  dis- 
able by  cutting  the  sinews  of  the  ham. 

Thou  Shalt  hoitj^h  tlieir  horses.    Josh.  xi.  6. 
2.  t  To  cut  with  a  hoe. 

Hougher  (hok'er),  n.  One  who  houghs  or 
hamstriiig,s. 

Houghmagandie  (ho6h-ma-gan'di),  n. 
Sexual  intercourse;  copulation.  Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Houlet  (liou'let),  n.  An  owl.  See  Howlet. 

Houltt  (holt),  n.    Same  as  flolt. 

Hounce  (hoims),  n.    An  ornament  on  the 

collar  of  a  cart-horse.    [Old  and  provincial 

English.] 

Hound  (hound),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Maid,  a  dog  or 
hound;  in  slightly  varying  forms  throughout 
the  Teutonic  languages;  comp.  G.  Dan,  and 
Sw.  hund,  D.  hond,  Icel.  huiidr,  O.G.  hunt, 
Goth,  hunds.  The  word  can  scarcely  be 
allied  to  E.  hend,  hent,  hand,  or  Goth. 
hinthan,  to  take  captive,  to  catch,  as  the 
dental  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  root; 
comp.  \V.  cun,  L.  canis,  Gr.  kyon,  Icynos, 
Skr.  fvan,  a  dog.  It  is  rather  remarkable 
that  though  in  the  earliest  English  (A.  Sax.) 
and  in  the  Indo-European  languages  gener- 
ally hound  is  the  generic  term,  it  has  been 
in  this  sense  almost  completely  supplanted 
in  English  by  dorj,  which  does  not  occur  in 
Anglo-Saxon.]  1.  A  generic  name  of  the 
dog;  but  more  particularly  restricted  to 
particular  breeds  or  varieties  used  In  the 


Deer-hound. 


chase,  as  in  hunting  the  boar,  the  deer,  the 
fox,  the  hare,  and  tlie  otter  Ijy  scent.  Some- 
times used  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  an  [ 
individual;  as,  a  low  hound;  a  sly  hound. —  \ 
2.  Naut.  a  projection  at  the  mast-head,  on  , 
either  side,  serving  as  a  shoulder  for  the 
tops  or  trestle-trees  to  rest  on. 
Hound  (hound),  v.  t.  1.  To  set  on  the  chase; 
to  incite  to  pursuit. 

As  he  who  only  lets  loose  a  greyhound  out  of  the 
slip  is  said  to  liound  him  at  the  hare.  Brajnhall. 

2.  To  hunt;  to  chase. 


If  the  wolves  had  been  hoimdedhy  tickers. 

Estrange. 

3.  To  urge  on;  to  incite  or  spur  on;  to  force 
to  action  by  repeated  and  clamorous  de- 
mands; usually  with  on;  as,  he  hounds  him 
on  to  ruin. 

Houndfish  (liound'fish),  n.  A  popular  name 
for  certain  fislies  of  the  shark  family.  Mvs- 
tehis  vulgaris  or  Icevis,  the  smooth  hound- 


Smooth  Houndfish  {AUtsieltis  vulgaris). 


fish,  grows  to  the  length  of  3  or  4  feet, 
and  is  esteemed  delicate  food  among  the 
Hebrides.  It  has  a  long  round  body,  with 
ash-coloured  sides  and  back. 

Hound's-tongue  (Imundz'tung),  n.  A  plant, 
Ctntugliixxiini  iijlii-iiiiile,  so  called  from  the 
shape  of  its  leaves.    See  CVNOGLOSSUM. 

Houne.t  n.    A  hound.  Chaucer. 

Houp  (hop),  n.    Same  as  Hoopoo. 

Houped,t  pret.  olhoop.  Hooped;  whooped; 
hollaed.  Chaucer. 

Houqua  (hou'kvva),  a.    Same  as  Howqua. 

Hour  (our),  n.  [O.Fr.  hore,  houre,  from  L. 
hora;  Gr.  hora,  any  limited  time  or  season, 
an  hour;  G.  uhr,  a  clock,  a  watch,  an  hour, 
has  the  same  origin.]  1.  The  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a  day;  sixty  minutes. — 2.  The  time 
marked  or  indicated  by  a  chronometer, 
clock,  or  watch;  the  particular  time  of  the 
day:  as,  what  is  the  hour?  at  what  hoiir 
shall  we  meet?  — 3.  A  particular  time;  a 
fixed  or  appointed  time;  a  space  of  time 
recurring  occasionally;  an  interval;  a  sea- 
son; as,  the  hour  of  death. 

Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Woman,  .  .  .  mine  /war  is 
not  yet  come.  John  ii.  4. 

That,  in  his  intellectual  hoier,  Milton  called  for  his 
daughter  to  secure  what  came,  may  be  questioned. 

MncaiUny. 

i.  pi.  Certain  prayers  in  the  Romish  Church, 
to  be  repeated  at  stated  times  of  the  day, 
as  matins  and  vespers.  —  5.  pi.  In  myth. 
female  divinities  or  goddesses  of  the  seasons 
or  hours  of  the  day. 

While  universal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance. 
Led  on  the  eternal  Spring.  Alilton. 

—To  keep  good  hours,  to  be  at  home  in  good 
season;  not  to  be  abroad  late,  or  after  the 
usual  liours  of  retiring  to  rest. — Sidereal 
hour,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  sidereal 
day. — The  small  hours,  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning,  as  one,  two,  &c. 
Hour-angle  (our'ang-gl),  n.  The  angular 
distance  of  a  heavenly  body  east  or  west  of 
the  meridian;  the  angle  between  the  hour- 
circle  passing  through  a  given  liody  and  the 
meridian  of  a  place. 

Hour-circle  (our'ser-kl),  n.  In  ostron.  (a) 
any  great  circle  of  the  sphere  which  passes 
through  the  two  poles,  so  called  because 
the  hour  of  the  day  is  ascertained  when  the 
circle  upon  which  the  sun  is  for  the  time 
being  is  ascertained.  (6)  A  circle  upon  an 
equatorial  telescope  lying  pai'allel  to  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  equator,  and  graduated 
in  hours  and  subdivisions  of  hours  in  right 
ascension. 

Hour-glass  (our'glas),  n.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  time,  consisting  of  a  glass  vessel 
having  two  compartments,  from  the  upper- 
most of  which  a  quantity  of  sand,  water,  or 
mercury  runs  by  a  small  aperture  into  the 
lower,  and  occupies  a  definite  portion  of  time, 
as  an  hour,  in  so  doing. 

Hour-hand  (our'hand),  n.  The  hand  or 
pointed  pin  which  shows  the  hour  on  a 
chronometer,  clock,  and  the  like. 

Houri  (hou'ri),  n.  [Ar.  ]  Among  the  Mo- 
hammedans, a  nymph  of  paradise.  In  the 
Koran,  the  houris  are  repi'esented  as  most 
beatitiful  virgins,  created  of  pure  nmsk,  and 
endowed  with  tmfading  youth  and  innnu- 
nity  from  all  disease.  Their  company  is 
to  form  the  chief  felicity  of  the  faithful 

Hour-line  (oui-'lin).  n.  1.  In  astron.  a  line 
indicating  the  hour.— 2.  In  dialling,  a  line 
on  which  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  falls  at 
a  given  hour. 

Hourly  (onr'li),  a.  Happening  or  done  every 
hour ;  occurring  hom'  by  hour ;  frequent ; 
often  repeated;  continual. 

We  must  live  in  hourly  expectation  of  having  those 
troops  recalled.  Sn'ift. 

Hourly  (our'li),<iiij).  Every  hour;  frequently; 
continually. 
Great  was  their  strife,  which  hourly  was  renewed. 

Drydeii. 


Hour-plate  (our'plat),  n.  The  plate  of  a 
clock  or  other  time-piece  on  which  the  hours 
are  marked;  the  dial. 

Housage  (liouz'iij),  n.  [From  house— (m.  type 
of  pontage,  porterage,  postage,  etc.]  A  fee 
paid  for  housing  goods  by  a  carrier,  or  at  a 
wharf,  quay,  &c. 

House  (lious),(i.  pi.  Houses(houz'ez).  [Com- 
mon Teutonic  word;  comp.  A.  Sax.  O.Sax.Icel. 
Sw.  O.H.G.  and  Gotli.  hits;  G.  haus,  D.  huis; 
from  an  Indo-Eur.  root,  s/ni,  to  cover.]  1.  A 
building  intended  or  used  as  a  haljitation 
or  shelter  for  animals  of  any  kind;  but  espe- 
cially a  building  or  edifice  for  the  habitation 
of  man,  or  for  his  occupation  or  use ;  a 
dwelling-place,  mansion,  or  abode. —2.  Those 
who  dwell  in  a  house  and  compose  a  family; 
a  household. 

Cornelius.  ...  a  devout  man,  and  one  that  feared 
God  with  all  his  house.  Acts  x.  i,  2. 

3.  A  family  regarded  as  consisting  of  ances- 
tors, descendants,  and  kindred ;  a  race  of 
persons  from  the  same  stock;  a  tribe;  espe- 
cially, a  noble  family  or  an  illustrious  race; 
as,  the  house  of  Hapsburg ;  the  house  of 
Hanover;  the  ho^ise  of  Israel,  or  of  Judah.— 

4.  One  of  the  estates  of  a  kingdom  or  other 
govermnent  assembled  in  parliament;  abody 
of  men  imited  in  their  legislative  capacity, 
and  holding  their  place  by  right  or  by  elec- 
tion ;  as,  the  House  of  Lords  or  Peers;  the 
House  of  Commons;  the  house  of  representa- 
tives or  delegates.— 5.  A  quorum  of  a  legisla- 
tive body;  as,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  members  present  to  form  ahouse.—H.  The 
audience  or  attendance  at  a  place  of  enter- 
tainment; as,  there  was  a  good  house.— 

7.  Supply  of  provisions  for  the  table;  as,  he 
keeps  a  good  house,  or  a  miserable  house.— 

8.  In  com.  a  firm  or  commercial  establish- 
ment ;  as,  the  house  of  Baring  Brothers. — 

9.  In  astrol.  a  twelfth  part  of  the  heavens  as 
divided  by  great  circles  drawn  through  the 
north  and  south  points  of  the  horizon,  in  the 
same  way  as  meridians  pass  through  the 
earth's  poles.  The  heavens,  visible  and  in- 
visible, were  thus  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  six  being  above  the  horizon  and  six 
below.  These  twelve  houses  were  numbered 
onward,  beginning  with  that  which  lay  in 
the  last  immediately  below  the  horizon. 
The  first  house  was  called  the  house  of  life; 
the  second,  that  of  fortune  or  riches ;  the 
third,  that  of  brethren;  the  fourtli,  that  of 
relations;  the  fifth,  that  of  children;  the 
sixth,  that  of  health;  the  seventli,  that  of 
marriage;  the  eightli,  that  of  death  or  the 
upper  portal;  the  ninth,  that  of  religion;  the 
tenth,  that  of  dignities ;  the  eleventh,  that 
of  friends  and  benefactors;  and  the  twelfth, 
that  of  enemies  or  of  captivity. — 10.  A 
square  or  division  on  a  chess-board. — House 
of  call,  a  house  where  journeymen  con- 
nected Avith  a  particular  trade  assemble, 
particularly  when  out  of  work,  and  where 
the  unemployed  can  be  hij-ed  by  those  in 
search  of  hands.  — House  of  correction,  a 
prison  for  the  punishment  of  idle  and  dis- 
orderly persons,  vagrants,  trespassers,  &c. ; 
a  bridewell.— Hot(.s'e  of  God,  a  church;  a 
temple. — To  bring  down  the  house,  to  draw 
forth  a  universal  burst  of  applause,  as  in  a 
theatre. — To  keep  house,  to  maintain  an  in- 
dependent family  establishment. 

House  (houz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  housed;  ppr. 
housing.  1.  To  put  or  receive  into  a  house; 
to  provide  with  a  dwelling  or  residence;  to 
put  or  keep  under  a  roof;  to  cover;  to  shel- 
ter ;  to  protect  Ijy  covering ;  as,  to  house 
wood ;  to  house  farming  utensils ;  to  house 
cattle. 

Mere  cottagers  are  but  housed  begfjars.  Bacon. 
Palladius  wished  him  to  house  all  the  Helots. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  cause  to  take  shelter. 

E'en  now  we  housed  in  the  abbe)'  here.  Sha/.: 
— To  hotise  guns  {naut.),  first  to  run  them 
in  upon  the  decks,  and  by  taking  the  quoins 
from  under  them,  to  let  the  muzzles  rest 
against  the  sides  above  the  ports,  then  to 
secure  them  by  their  tackle,  muzzle -lash- 
ings, and  breechings. 

House  (houz),  V.  I.  1.  To  take  shelter  or  lodg- 
ings; to  take  up  abode;  to  reside. 

Whence  many  a  deer,  rustling  his  velvet  coat. 
Had  issued,  many  a  .gipsy  and  her  brood 
Peered  forth,  then  housed  again.  Rogers. 

2.  To  be  situated  in  an  astrological  house 
or  region  of  the  heavens.    '  Where  Saturn 

houses.'    Dry  den. 

House-agent  (hous'a-jent),  n.  One  em- 
ployed to  sell  or  let  houses,  collect  the 
rents  of  them,  &c. 

Houseboat  (hous'bot),  n.   A  covered  boat. 


Fate,  filr,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  biill;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne;     j',  Sc.  fey. 
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Housebote  (hous'bot),  n.  [House  and  bote.] 
In  law.  a  surticient  allowance  of  wood  to 
repair  the  house  and  supply  fuel. 

Housebreaker  (hous'brak-er),  Ji.  One  who 
breaks,  opens,  and  enters  a  house  with  a 
felonious  intent. 

Housebreakillg  (housOirak-ing),  n.  The 
breaking  or  opening  and  entering  of  a 
house  with  the  intent  to  commit  a  felony 
or  to  steal  or  rob.  If  the  crime  is  com- 
mitted at  night  it  is  termed  burglary. 

Housed  (houzd),  p.  and  a.  Applied  to  horses 
when  dressed  in  housings. 

House-dog  (hous'dog),  n.  A  dog  kept  to 
guard  a  house. 

House-engine  (lious'en-jin),  n.  In  mech.  a 
steam-engine  which  is  so  constructed  as  to 
depend  to  some  extent  on  the  building  in 
which  it  is  contained,  and  is  not  independent 
or  portable. 

House-factor  (hous'fak-tfer),  n.  Same  as 
Ilonsi'-arjetit. 

Housefather  (hous'fa-THSr),  n.  [G.  harts- 
vatei:]  The  father  of  a  family;  the  male 
head  of  a  household,  Thackeray. 

House-fly  (hous'tli),  71.  A  well-known 
dipterous  insect,  the  Musca  domestica  of 
naturalists.  The  maggots  live  in  dung, 
heaps  of  decaying  vegetables,  &c. ,  be- 
coming developed  into  the  perfect  animal 
by  heat.  The  house-fly  is  furnished  with  a 
suctorial  proljoscis,  from  which,  when  feed- 
ing on  any  dry  substances,  it  exudes  a  liquid, 
which,  by  moistening  them,  fits  them  to 
be  sucked.  From  its  feet  being  Ijeset  with 
hairs,  each  terminating  in  a  disc  which  is 
supposed  to  act  as  a  sucker,  it  can  walk 
on  smooth  surfaces,  as  a  ceiling,  even  with 
its  back  down.  This  faculty  is  supposed  to 
be  increased  by  these  discs  exuding  a  liquid, 
which  makes  the  adhesion  more  perfect. 

Household  (hous'hold),  n.  1.  Those  who 
dwell  under  the  same  roof  and  compose  a 
family ;  those  under  the  same  domestic 
government. 

I  baptized  also  the  of  Stephanas.  iCor.i.i6. 

2.  Race;  house;  family.  'Our  household's 
monument'  Shak.S.  Family  life;  domestic 
management.  [Rare.] 

Rich  stuffs  and  ornaments  of  }ioicsehold.  Shak. 

4.  pi.  A  technical  name  among  millers  for  the 
best  flour  made  from  red  wheat,  with  a  small 
portion  of  white  wheat  mixed. 

Household  (hous'hold),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tlie  house  and  family;  domestic;  as,  house- 
hold furniture;  household  affairs. 

The  household  nook. 
The  haunt  of  all  atfections  pure.  Kebte. 

— Household  bread,  common  bread,  or  bread 
not  of  the  finest  quality. — Household  ijods 
(a),  in  Rom.  myth,  gods  presiding  over  the 
house  or  family;  Lares  and  Penates.  Hence 
(6)  Objects  endeared  to  one  from  being  asso- 
ciated with  home. 

Bearing  a  nation  with  all  its  household  gods  into 
exile.  Longfellow. 

—Household  stuff,  the  furniture  of  a  house; 
the  vessels,  utensils,  and  goods  of  a  family.  — 
Household  troops.  Household  brigade,  troops 
whose  special  iluty  it  is  to  attend  the  sove- 
reign and  guard  the  metropolis. 
Householder  (hous'hold-er),  n.  The  master 
or  chief  of  a  family;  one  who  keeps  house 
with  his  family;  the  occupier  of  a  house. 
Hat.  xiii.  27. 

Towns  in  which  almost  every  householder  was  an 
English  Protestant.  Macatilay. 

Housekeeper  (houslcep-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
occupies  a  house  with  his  family;  a  man  or 
woman  who  maintains  a  family  in  a  house; 
a  householder;  the  master  or  mistress  of  a 
family.  —2.  A  female  servant  who  has  the 
chief  care  of  the  family  and  superintends 
the  other  servants.  —  3. t  One  who  lives  in 
plenty  or  who  exercises  hospitality. 

The  people  are  apter  to  applaud  housekeepers  than 
house-raisers.  Sir  H.  IFotCon. 

i.  t  One  who  keeps  much  at  home. 

You  are  manifest  /loitsekeepers.  Shak. 

5.  t  A  house-dog. 

Housekeeping  (hous'kep-ing),  n.  1,  The 
management  of  home  affairs;  care  of  domes- 
tic concerns.  —  2.  Hospitality ;  a  plentiful 
and  hospitable  table;  supply  of  provisions 
for  household  use. 

Tell  me,  softly  and  hastily,  what's  in  the  pantry. 
Small/: (?//jtf^«//;(_^enough, said  Phcebe.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Housekeeping  (hous'kep-ing),  a.  Domestic; 
used  in  a  family;  as,  housekeeping  commo- 
dities. [Rare.] 

Housel  (houz'el),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hUsel,  hUsl, 
offering,  sacrament;  Icel.  and  O.Sw.  hiisl, 


hunsl;  Goth,  hunsl.]  The  eucharist;  the 
sacrament;  the  act  of  taking  or  receiving 
the  sacrament. 

Nor  with  them  mix'd,  nor  told  her  name,  nnr  sought. 
Wrapt  in  her  grief,  for  housel  oi  for  shrift.  'leiinysoii. 

Houselt  (houz'el),  V.  t.  [A.  Sax.  htislian;  Goth. 
hunsljan.  See  the  noun.]  1.  To  give  the 
eucharist  to;  specificaUy,  to  administer  the 
viaticum  to. 

A  priest,  a  priest,  says  Aldingar, 
Me  for  to  housel  and  shrive.  Old  ballad. 

Hence— 2.  To  prepare  for  a  journey. 

May  zealous  smiths 
So  housel  all  our  hackneys,  that  they  may  feel 
Compunction  in  their  feet,  and  tire  at  Highgate. 

Beau.  Cr  Fl. 

Houselamb  (hous'lam),  n.  A  lamb  kept  in 
a  house  for  fattening. 

Houseleek  (hous'lek),  n.  {Hoxtse  and  leek. 
A.  Sax.  leac,  an  herb  in  general.]  The  com- 
mon name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Sem- 
pervivum,  nat.  order  Crassulacea;.  The  com- 
mon houseleek  (S.  tectorum)  has  long  been 
common  in  Britain,  growing  on  the  tops  of 
houses  and  on  walls.  It  contains  malic  acid 
combined  with  lime.  The  leaves  are  applied 
by  the  common  people  to  bruises  and  old 
ulcers;  and  it  was  formerly  believed  that 
houseleeks  growing  on  a  housetop  were  a 
safe-guard  against  lightning.  In  Scotland 
it  is  called  Fou  or  Fouat. 

Houseless  (hous'les),  a.  Destitute  of  a  house 
or  habitation;  without  shelter;  as,  thehouse- 
less  child  of  want. 

Houseline  (hous'lin),  n.  Naut.  a  small  line 
formed  of  three  strands,  smaller  than  rope- 
yarn,  used  for  seizings,  &c. 

Houseling,  Housling  (houz'ling),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  the  eucharist;  as,  houseling  bread. 
— Houseling  clot/i,  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  a  cloth 
spread  over  the  rails  before  the  altar  during 
communion. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  houseling  cloths  are 
still  used  {in  the  Church  of  England),  but  only  in  one 
place  that  I  know  of  in  England — viz.,  in  Wimborne 
Minster,  where  they  are  said  to  have  been  used  con- 
tinuously since  its  foundation  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  J.  Jeremiah,  in  Notes  and  Queries. 

2.  Pertaining  to  any  of  the  various  sacra- 
ments of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as 
that  of  marriage. 

His  owne  two  hands,  for  such  a  turne  most  fitt, 
The  housling  f^n  did  kindle  and  provide. 

Spe}iser. 

Written  also  Houselling. 

House-lot  (hous'lot),  ri.  A  piece  of  land  on 
which  to  build  a  house;  a  site  for  a  house. 

Housemaid  (hous'miid),  «.  A  female  ser- 
vant employed  to  keep  a  house  clean,  etc. 

Housemother  (hous'nniTH-er),  n.  [G.  haus- 
mutter.  ]  The  motlier  of  a  family;  the  female 
head  of  a  household.  Thackeray. 

Housen  (hous'en),  11.    Old  plural  of  house. 

House-pigeon  (hous'pi-jon),  n.  A  tame 
pigeon. 

House-raiser  (hous'raz-er),  n.  One  who 
erects  a  house. 

Houseroom  (hous'riim),  n.  Room  or  ac- 
commodation in  a  house.  '  Houseroom  that 
costs  him  nothing.'  Dryden. 

House  -  sparrow  (hous'spa-ro),  n.  The 
Passer  domesticus,  a  species  of  spaiTow. 

House-spider  (hous'spi-der),  m.  A  spider 
that  infests  houses  (Tegenaria  domestica  of 
naturalists). 

House-Steward  (hous'stu-6rd),  n.  A  male 
domestic  who  has  the  chief  management  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  a  household;  a  man 
who  has  charge  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  any  establishment. 

House-surgeon  (hous'ser-jon),  n.  The  re- 
sident medical  officer  in  a  hospital. 

House-swallow  (hous'swol-lo),  n.  The  Hir- 
undo  urbica,  a  species  of  swallow. 

Housewarming  (hous'warm-ing),  n.  A  feast 
or  merry-making  at  the  time  a  family  enters 
a  new  house. 

Housewife  (hous'wif  or  less  formally  huz'- 
zif ),  n.  1.  The  mistress  of  a  family ;  the 
wife  of  a  householder;  a  female  manager  of 
domestic  affairs.— 2.  A  little  case  for  pins, 
needles,  thread,  scissors,  and  the  like. 

Mrs.  Unwin  begs  me  in  particular  to  thank  you 
warmly  for  the  housewife,  the  very  thing  she  has  just 
begun  to  want.  Cowper. 

3.  A  hussy:  in  a  bad  sense. 
Housewife,  Houswive  (hous'wif,  hous'wiv), 

v.t.  To  manage  like  a  housewife,  or  with 
skill  and  economy;  to  economize. 

Conferred  those  moneys  on  the  nuns,  which  they 
have  well  houseiuived.  Fuller. 

Housewifely  (hous'wif-li),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  a  housewife;  pertain- 
ing to  the  female  management  of  a  house; 
like  a  housewife;  thrifty. 


A  good  sort  of  woman,  ladylike  and  house-wifely 
Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Housewifely  (hous'wif-li).  adv.    With  the 

economy  of  a  careful  housewife. 
Housewifery  (hous'wif-ri  or  huz'zif-ri),  n. 

The  business  of  the  mistress  of  a  family; 

female  business  in  the  economy  of  a  family; 

female  management  of  domestic  concerns. 

St.  Paul   expresses  the  obligation  of  Christian 
women  to  good  house7uifery.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Housewifeskep,  Hussyfskep  (huz'zif- 

skep),  n.    Housewifery.  [Scotch.] 
House-wright  t  (hous'rit),  n.   A  builder  of 
houses.  Fotherby. 

Housing  (houz'ing),  p.  and  a.  Warped; 
crooked,  as  a  brick. 

Housing  (houz'ing),  n.  l.t  A  collection  or 
range  of  houses.— 2.  The  act  of  putting  un- 
dershelter. — 3.  [Comp.  houss,  below.]  Akind 
of  covering,  as  (a)  a  protection  for  a  vessel 
laid  up  in  a  dock;  (6)  a  cloth  laid  over  a 
saddle,  a  saddle-cloth,  a  horse-cloth ;  (c)  a 
piece  of  cloth  attached  to  the  hinder  part 
of  a  saddle  and  covering  the  liuttocks  of  tlie 
hor.-se;  in  the  plural,  the  trappings. 
Hoiising  and  saddle  bloody  red, 
Lord  Marmion's  steed  rush'd  by.    Sir  IV.  Scott. 

i.  Naut.  same  as  Houseline.— b.  In  building. 
the  space  taken  out  of  one  solid  to  admit 
of  tlie  insertion  of  the  extremity  of  another, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  connecting  them. — 6.  In 
arch,  a  niche  for  a  statue.  —  7.  In  mack,  (a) 
the  part  of  the  framing  whicli  holds  a  jour- 
nal-box in  place;  called  in  the  United  States 
a  Jaw.  (b)  The  uprights  supporting  the 
cross-slide  of  a  planer.  Goodrich. 

Housling,  a.  See  Houseling. 

Houss,  t  Housset  (hous),  n.  [Fr.  housse, 
horse-covering,  etc.]   A  covering. 

Houyhnhmn  (hou'inm  or  hou-inm'),  n.  One 
of  a  class  of  beings  described  by  Swift  in 
Gulliver's  Travels  as  a  race  of  horses  en- 
dowed with  reason  and  extraordinary  vir- 
tues, and  who  bear  rule  over  the  Yahoos  or 
men-like  beings,  a  vicious  disgusting  race. 

Hove  (hov),  pret.  of  heave. 

Hovet  (hov),  v.i.  [W.  hofiaio,  to  suspend,  to 
hang  over,  to  hover.]  To  hover  about;  to 
halt;  to  loiter. 

Ne  joy  of  ought  that  under  heav'n  doth  hove 
Can  comfort  nie.  Spenser. 

Hove  (hov),  n.  A  disease  in  cattle;  hoove 
(which  see). 

Hove  (hov),  II. i.  To  heave;  to  cause  to  swell; 

to  inflate.    [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 
Hovel  (ho'vel),  n.    [Probably  A.  Sax.  hofel, 

dim.  of  hof,  liofa,  a  house,  a  cave,  a  den.] 

1.  An  open  shed  for  sheltering  cattle,  pro- 
tecting produce  from  the  weather,  &c. — 

2.  A  poor  cottage;  a  small  mean  house. 
Hovel  (ho'vel),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hovelled;  ppi-. 

hovelling.  To  put  in  or  as  in  a  hovel ;  to 
shelter. 

When  the  poor  are  hovell'd  and  hustled  together, 
each  sex,  like  swine.  Tennyson. 

— To  hovel  a  chimney,  to  carry  up  two  sides 
of  a  chinniey  higher  than  the  sides  least 
liable  to  strong  currents  of  air,  or  to  leave 
apertures  on  all  the  sides  of  it.  See  Hovel- 
ling. 

Hovel -house,  Hovel  -  housing  (ho'vei- 
hous,  ho'vel-houz-ing),  n.  A  niche  for  a 
statue. 

Hoveller  (ho'vel-fer),  n.  A  provincial  Eng- 
lish term  for  a  person  who  assists  in  saving 
life  and  property  from  a  wrecked  vessel. 
G.  P.  R.  James. 

Hovelling  (ho'vel-ing),  n.  1.  A  mode  of  pre- 
venting chimneys  from  smoking  by  carrying 
up  two  sides  higher  than  those  which  are 
less  liable  to  receive  strong  cuirents  of  air; 
or  leaving  apertures  on  all  the  sides,  so  that 
when  the  wind  blows  over  the  top  the 
smoke  may  escape  below. — 2.  The  chimney 
so  dealt  with. 

Hoven  (ho'vn),  pp.  of  heave. 

Hover  (ho'ver),  v.i.  [Apparently  the  same 
word  as  W.  hofiaw,  to  hover,  which  may  be 
the  original  form.]  1.  To  hang  fluttering 
in  the  air  or  upon  the  wing;  to  remain  in 
flight  or  in  suspension  over  or  about  a  place 
or  object;  to  be  suspended  in  the  air. 

Great  flights  of  birds  are /n?z'ir?-r>/^  about  the  bridge, 
and  settling  upon  it.  Addison. 

2.  To  stand  in  suspense  or  expectation;  to 
be  in  doubt  or  hesitation;  to  be  irresolute. — 

3.  To  wander  about  from  place  to  place 
in  a  neighbourhood ;  to  move  to  and  fro 
threateningly  or  watchingly ;  as,  an  army 
hovering  on  our  borders;  a  ship  hovering  on 
ouv  coast.  '  Agricola  having  before  sent  his 
navy  to  hover  on  the  coast.'  Milton. 

Hover  t  (ho'ver),  n.  A  protection  or  shelter. 


ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  ^0;  j.job; 


li,  Fr.  to«;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  loig;   wh,  Wiig;   zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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Oysters  f^rew  upon  the  boughs  of  trees,  .  .  .  which 
were  cast  in  thither  to  serve  as  a  hover  for  the  fish. 

Caiew. 

Hover  -  ground  (  ho'vcr-ground ),  n.  Light 
i^naiiiil.  Ray. 

Hoveringly  (ho'ver-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  hover- 
ing- manner. 

How  (hoii),  adv.  [A.  S,ix.  h'A,  hiott,  hwy,  in- 
strumental case  of  hiod,  hivcet,  who,  what; 
really  the  same  word  as  why.   See  Who.] 

1.  In  what  manner;  as,  I  know  not  how  to 
answer. 

/Io7f  can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old?   Jolui  iii.  4. 

2.  To  what  degree  or  extent ;  in  what  pro- 
portion; by  what  measure  orquantity;  how- 
ever in  degree  or  extent;  as,  how  long  shall 
we  suffer  these  indignities?  Aow  much  better 
is  wisdom  than  gold? 

By  /to7v  much  they  would  diminish  the  present 
extent  of  the  sea,  so  mucli  they  would  impair  the 
fertility  and  fountains  and  rivers  of  the  earth. 

3.  By  what  means ;  as,  how  can  tliis  effect 
be  produced?— 4.  In  what  state,  condition, 
or  plight. 

Hoiv,  and  with  what  reproach  shall  I  return? 

Drydeii. 

5.t  At  what  price;  how  dear. 

How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair? 

SImk. 

Besides  being  used  as  an  interrogative, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  how  is  often  inter- 
jectional  and  stands  alone.  Wlien  followed 
by  that,  how  is  superfluous  and  no  longer  in 
good  use. 

Brother  Ned  related  ho7v  that,  exactly  thirty-five 
years  ago,  Tim  Linkinwater  was  suspected  to  have 
received  a  love-letter.  Dickens. 

Howadji  (hou-aj'i),  ■)!.  [Ar.,  a  traveller.] 
A  name  given  to  a  merchant  in  the  East, 
liecau.^e  merchants  were  formerly  the  chief 
travellers. 

Howbe  t  (hou-beO,  adv.  Nevertlieless. 

Howbeit  (Iiou-be'it),  adv.  [Compounded  of 
how,  he.  and  it.}  Be  it  as  it  may;  neverthe- 
less; notwithstanding;  yet;  but;  however. 

Howdah  (hou'da),  11.  [Hind,  and  Ar.  hau- 
dah.]    A  seat  erected  on  the  back  of  an 


elephant  for  two  or  more  persons  to  ride  in. 
It  is  of  various  forms,  and  usually  covered 
overliead. 

Howdie,  Howdy  (hou'di),  n.  [Perhaps  from 
Icel.  huga,  to  attend  to,  look  after  (A.  Sax. 
hogian,  to  care  for),  and  deigja,  N".  deia,  a 
servant-maid  (same  as  -dy  in  lady).]  Amid- 
wife.  [Scotch.] 

Howe  (hou),  n.  A  hollow  place ;  a  hollow. 
[Scotch.] 

Howe!  (hou'el),  n.  [Comp.  Dan.  hiivl,  G. 
hobcl,  a  plane;  root  of  hew.]  A  cooper's  tool 
for  smoothing  their  work,  as  the  inside  of 
a  cask. 

However  (hou-ev'er),  adv.  1.  In  whatever 
manner  or  degree ;  in  whatever  state ;  as, 
however  good  or  bad  the  style  may  be.— 
2.  At  all  events;  in  any  case;  at  least. 

Our  cliief  end  is  to  be  freed  from  all,  if  it  may  be, 
however-  from  tlie  greatest  evils.  Tillotso}i. 

However  (hou-ev'er),  conj.  Nevertheless; 
notwltlistanding;  yet;  still;  though;  as,  I 
shall  not  oppose  your  design;  I  cannot  how- 
ever approve  of  it. 

You  might  howe'ey  have  took  a  fairer  way. 

Drydeit. 

Howe-ver,  but,  yet,  still,  7iotTi'ithstajidijig,  and 
nevertheless  are  termed  in  grammar  adversative 
conjnjictioiis,  because  they  join  sentences  together 
which  stand  more  or  less  in  opposition  to  each  otlier. 
Hoiuever,  still,  and  nevertheless  are  conunonly  re- 
garded as  adverbs;  but  in  some  forms  in  which  they 
are  used  they  may  be  more  properly  stylerl  conjunc- 
tions; and  all  these  terms  may  be  used  in  the  same 
manner,  though  there  is  a  difl^erence  in  their  disjunc- 
tive power,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  sentence 
by  substituting  any  one  of  the  other  terms  for  hoiu- 
ever — '  I  do  not  build  my  reasoning  wholly  on  the 


case  of  persecution;  however,  \bjtt,  yet,  still,  ttotwith- 
standi7ig,  nevertheless)  I  do  not  exclude  it.'  Alter- 
bury.  IVorcester. 

HowfiF,  HOTlff  (houf),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hof,  a 
dwelling,  a  house;  G.  hof,  a  court,  a  house.] 
Any  place  of  resort,  as  a  drinking  house  ;  a 
haunt.  [Scotch.] 

The  Globe  Tavern  here  for  these  many  years  has 
been  my  hoivjf.  Burns. 

Howff,  Houff  (houf),  v.i.  To  resort  fre- 
(incntly  to  a  place  as  for  shelter;  to  haunt. 
[Scotcli.] 

Where  was't  that  Robertson  and  you  were  used  to 
/r(7Tt^thegither?  Somegate  about  the  Laigh  Calton, 
I  am  thinking.  Sir  ly.  Scott. 

Howitz  (hou'its),  n.   See  Howitzer. 

Howitzer  (hou'its-er),  n.  [G.  hauhitze,  from 
Bohem.  Iiaii/nice,  originally  a  sling;  from 
the  G.  are  derived  It.  obizza,  obice,  i'T.  obiis, 
howitzer.]  A  short  piece  of  ordnance,  usu- 
ally having  a  chamber  for  the  powder  nar- 


Brass  Howitzer  (24  pounder). 

rower  than  the  bore,  specially  designed  for 
the  horizontal  firing  of  sliells  witli  small 
oliarges,  combining  in  some  degree  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  cannon  with  tlie  calibre  of  tlie 
mortar,  but  much  ligliter  tlian  any  gun  of 
the  same  capacity.  Tlie  Coehorn  howitzer 
used  in  India  for  mountain  service  is  liglit 
enough  to  be  borne  by  a  horse.  The  riHed 
gun,  throwing  a  shell  of  the  same  capacity 
from  a  smaller  bore,  and  with  much  greater 
power,  has  superseded  the  howitzer  for 
general  piu'poses.  "Written  also  formerly 
Howitz. 

Howk,  Houk  (houk),  v.t.  [Scotch.]  [Sw. 
holka,  to  make  hollow.]  1.  To  dig;  to  make 
hollow. — 2.  To  burrow. 

Howker  (hou'ker),  ?i.  Naut.  same  as  Hoolcer. 

Howl  (houl),  v.i.  [Apparently  an  imitative 
word;  comp.  L. G,  hi'ilen,  D.  huilen,  G.  heu- 
len,  Dan.  hyle,  to  howl;  also  as  similar  forms, 
L.  ululo,  Gr.  ololyzo,  Heb.  yalal,  to  wail,  to 
howl.]  1.  To  utter  a  natural  cry  of  a  loud, 
protracted,  and  mournful  sound,  as  that  of 
a  dog  or  wolf;  to  produce  any  similar  sound, 
as  the  wind. 

Methought  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ'd  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears.  Sliak. 

2.  To  wail;  to  lament. 

Ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl.      Jam.  v.  i. 

Howl  (houl),  V.t.  To  utter  in  a  loud  or 
mournful  tone. 

Go  .  .  .  /itJw/ it  out  in  deserts.  Philips. 

Howl  (houl),  n.  1.  The  cry  of  a  dog  or  woU 
or  other  like  sound.— 2.  A  cry  of  distress;  a 
sliriek. 

She  raves,  she  runs  with  a  distracted  pace, 
And  fills  with  horrid  howls  the  public  place. 

Dryden. 

Howler  (houl'^r),  n.  1.  One  who  howls. — 
2.  'The  Mycetcs  Ursinvs,  a  large  prehensile- 
tailed  monkey  of  South  America,  so  called 
from  its  loud  and  hideous  voice,  due  to  tlie 
great  development  of  the  liyoid  bone. 

Howlet  (hou'let),  n.  [From  owlet,  with  h 
prefixed  througli  the  influence  of  Jiowl;  or 
the  same  word  as  Fr.  hvlotte,  an  owl,  from 
O. Fr  hiiirr,  to  howl  ]  An  owl;  an  owlet. 
[Old  Etmlisli  and  Scotch.] 

Howling  (lionl'ing),  a.  Filled  with  howls  or 
howling  beasts;  dreary. 

Innumerable  artifices  and  stratagems  are  acted  in 
the  hoiulin^  wilderness  and  in  the  great  deep,  that 
can  never  come  to  our  knowledge.  Addison. 

Howm  (houm).  n.    A  holm.  [Scotch.] 
Howqua  (hou'kwa),  a.    [After  Howgua,  a 

celebrated  Hong-Kong  merchant  who  died 

in  1846.]   A  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  tea 

of  very  fine  quality. 
Howry(hou'ri),  a.  Nasty;  filthy.  Tennyson. 

[Provincial  English.] 

Howsot  (hou-s6'),  adv.  Howsoever;  how- 
ever. 'And  welcome  home,  howso  unfor- 
tunate.' Daniel. 

Howsoever  (hou-s6-ev'er),  adv.  [Com- 
pounded of  how,  so,  and  ever.]  1.  In  what 
manner  soever.  —  2.  Although ;  notwith- 
standing. 

I  dare  say  you  love  him  not  so  ill  to  wish  him  here 
alone,  howsoever  you  speak  this  to  feel  other  men's 
minds.  Shak. 


3.  Be  that  as  it  may ;  in  any  case.    '  But, 
howsoever,  strange  and  admirable.'  Shak. 
Howsoever,  he  shall  pay  for  me.  Shak. 

Howsoont  (hou'son),  adv.  As  soon  as;  how- 
ever soon. 

Howve.t  Houve.t  n.  [Icel.  hufa,  a  hood,  a 
cap,  a  bonnet;  Sc.  how,  a  caul;  Dan.  hue,  a 
hood;  G.  haube,  a  caul,  a  hood.]  A  cap  or 
hood.  Chaucer. 

Hoxt  (hoks),  v.t.  To  hough;  to  hamstring. 
See  Hough. 

If  thou  inclinest  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward 
Which  hoxes  honesty  behind,  restraining 
From  course  required.  Shak. 

Hoy  (hoi),  n.  [Dan.  and  Sw.  hoy,  G.  and  D. 
heu.]  A  small  vessel,  usually  rigged  as  a 
sloop,  and  employed  in  conveying  passen- 
gers and  goods  from  place  to  place  <m  the 
sea-coast,  or  in  transporting  goods  to  and 
from  a  sliip  in  a  road  or  bay. 

The  hoy  went  to  London  every  week  loaded  with 
mackerel  and  herrings,  and  returned  loaded  witii 
company.  Cowper. 

Hoy  (hoi),  interj.  Ho !  holloa !  an  exclama- 
tion designed  to  call  attention. 

Hoy  (hoi),  v.t.  To  incite;  to  chase  or  drive 
on  or  away.  [Scotch.] 

They  hoy't  out  Will,  wi'  sair  advice; 

They  hecht  him  some  fine  braw  ane.  Bwns. 

Hoyden  (hoi'dn),  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Hoiden. 

Hoyman  (hoi'man),  n.  pi.  Hoymen  (hoi'- 
men).    One  who  navigates  a  lioy. 

It  soon  became  necessary  for  the  courts  to  declare 
.  .  .  that  a  common  hoy7nan,  like  a  common  wag- 
goner, is  responsible  for  goods  committed  to  his  cus- 
tody. Sir  ll\  Jones. 

Hoyse  (liois),  n.    A  hoist.  [Scotch.] 
Hoyte  (hoit),  V.  i.  To  amble  crazily.  [Scotcli.  ] 
H-piece.    Same  as  Aitch-piece. 

Huanaca,  Huanaco  (hwa-nii'ka,  hwa-nit'- 

ko),  n.    Same  as  Guaiiaco  (wliich  see). 
Huano  (hwa'no),  n.   Same  as  Guano:  not 
now  used. 

Huanuco  Bark  (hwa-noTio  bark),  n.  Tlie 
gray  or  silver  cincliona  bark  imported  in  the 
forjii  of  quills  from  around  Huanuco  in  Peru. 
It  is  tlie  produce  of  Cinchona  micrantha. 

Hut)  (hub),  )i.  [See  Hob.]  1.  'The  central 
part, usually  cylindrical,  of  a  wheel  in  which 
the  spokes  are  set  radially;  tlie  nave.  Hubs 
are  of  various  shapes,  several  of  which  are 


Hubs  of  Wheels. 

shownin  the  accompanying  cut.— 2.  A  block 
of  wood  for  stopping  a  carriage  wheel.— 

3.  A  mark  at  wliich  quoits,  etc. ,  are  cast.— 

4.  Tlie  hilt  of  a  weapon;  as,  to  drive  a  dagger 
up  to  the  lmb.—5.  Any  rougli  protuberance 
or  projection;  as,  a  hub  in  tlie  road.  [United 
States.]  —  6.  In  die  -  sinking ,  a  cylindrical 
piece  of  steel  on  which  the  design  for  a  coin 
is  engraved  in  relief.  —  7.  A  fluted  screw  of 
hardened  steel,  adapted  to  be  placed  on  a 
mandrel  between  the  centres  of  a  lathe, 
notched  to  present  cutting  edges,  and  used 
in  cutting  screw-tools,  chasing-tools,  &c. 

Hubble-bubble  (hub'l-buli'l),  n.  A  kind  of 
tobacco  -  pipe  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  smoke 
passes  through  water, 
making  a  bubbling 
noise— benceits  name. 
It  is  an  eastern  inven- 
tion, and  in  India  and 
Egypt  is  often  formed 
of  thesliellof  a  cocoa- 
nut,  witli  tlie  stem  of 
the  toliacco-pipe  in- 
serted at  one  part,  and 
a  reed  for  a  mouth- 
piece at  another.  The 
shell  is  partially  filled 
with  water,  and  tlie 
smoke  drawn  tlirough  it. 
Hubbub  (hHb'bub),n.  A  great  noise  of  many 
confused  voices;  a  tumult;  uproar;  riot. 

A  universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confused. 

Milton. 

HubbubbOO  (hub-bub-bb'),  n.  A  howUng. 
Hubby  (bub'i),  a.  Full  of  hubs  or  projecting 

protuberances;  as,  a  hubby  road.  [United 

States.] 

Huckt  (huk),  v.i.  [G.  hocken,  hblcen,  to 
higgle.  SeeHuCKSTER.HAWKER.]  To  higgle 
in  trading. 

A  near,  and  hard,  and  hiccking  chapman  shall 
never  buy  good  flesh.  Hales. 


Hubble-bubble. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;     me,  met,  her;     pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tiibe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abitne;     y.  Sc.  icy. 
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Huck  (huk),  n.  A  kind  of  river  trout  found 
in  Germany. 

Huckaback  (Imk'a-bak),  n  .  A  kind  of  linen 
clotli  with  raised  figures  on  it  sometliing 
like  damask,  used  for  table-cloths  and 
towels. 

Huckle  (huk'l),  n.  [Connected  with  7iOo7f; 
comp.  hucklebaclced.  huokUbone.]  The  hip; 
a  bimcli  or  part  projecting  like  the  hip. 

HuckleDacked  (huk'l-bakt),  a.  Having 
round  slioulders;  hump-backed. 

Hucklelserry  ( huk'l- be-ri ),  n.  A  name  for 
tlie  ilirtVrent  species  of  Gaylussacia,  belong- 
ing to  tlie  uat.  order Vacciniacese,  as  also  for 
the  fruit.  The  leaves  of  the  plants  are  ter- 
minated by  a  hard  spine;  tlie  corolla  is  tubu- 
lar, distended  at  the  base,  and  tlie  stamens 
are  inserted  into  the  calyx,  the  anthers  being 
■without  horns.  The  ovary  is  inferior,  and 
the  fruit  succulent,  crowned  by  the  linil)  of 
the  calyx,  with  ten  one-seeded  stones.  Called 
also  Whortleberry.    [United  States.] 

Hucklebone  (huk'l-bon),  n.   The  hip-bone. 

The  hip  .  .  .  wherein  the  joint  doth  move 
The  thigh,  'tis  called  the  hitckld'Oiu. 

Chapman. 

Huckster  (huk'ster),  n.  [From  huck,  to 
higgle.]  1.  A  retailer  of  small  articles,  of 
provisions,  nuts,  and  the  like;  a  hawker. — 
2.  A  mean,  trickisli  fellow. 

Huckster  (huk'ster),  v.i.  To  deal  in  small 
articles  or  in  petty  bargains. 

Some  }iiicksteri}tg  fellow  who  follows  that  trade. 

Swift. 

Huckster  Oiuk'ster),  v.t.  To  expose  to  sale; 
to  make  a  matter  of  bargain. 

Some  who  had  been  called  from  shops  and  ware- 
house.s,  without  other  merit,  to  sit  in  supreme  coim- 
cils,  (as  their  breeding  was)  fell  to  }ntckster  the  com- 
monwealth. Milton. 

Hucksterage  (huk'ster-aj),  n.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  huckster;  petty  dealing. 

Ignoble  hucksterage  of  piddling  tithes.  Milton. 

Hucksterer  (liuk'ster-er),  n.    A  huckster. 

Those  hncksterers  or  money-jobbers  will  be  found 
necessary  if  this  brass  money  is  made  current. 

Swift. 

Huckstress  (huk'stres),  n.  A  female  huck- 
ster or  pedlar. 

Hud  (hud),  11.  [Form  of  Aood.]  The  shell 
or  hull  of  a  nut.  [Provincial.] 

Huddle  (hud'l),  v.i.  pret.  <&  pp.  huddled; 
ppr.  huddling,  [Comp.  G.  hudeln,  to  move 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  do  a  thing 
hastily  and  carelessly,  to  bungle;  D.  hoete- 
leii,  to  bungle.]  To  crowd;  to  press  to- 
gether promiscuously  without  order  or  regu- 
larity, from  confusion,  fear,  and  the  like; 
to  press  or  hurry  in  disorder.  Shak. 

Hiiddting  togetlier  on  the  public  square  .  .  .  like 
a  herd  of  panic-struck  deer.  Prcscott. 

Huddle  (hud'l),  I),  t.  1.  To  throw  together  in 
confusion;  to  crowd  together  without  order. 
'Huddling  jest  upon  jest  upon  me.'  Shak. 

Our  adversary,  huddling  several  suppositions  to- 
gether .  .  .  makes  a  medley  and  confusion.  Locke. 

2.  To  perform  in  haste  and  disorder;  to  make, 
put  together,  produce  in  a  hurried  manner : 
often  with  up;  as,  to  huddle  up  a  peace. 

JLet  him  forecast  his  work  with  timely  care, 
"Which  else  is  hicddled  when  the  skies  are  fair. 

Dry  den. 

3.  To  put  away  hastily  and  carelessly. 

Him  they  crush  down  and  huddle  underground. 

Carlyle. 

4.  To  put  on  in  haste  and  disorder:  usually 
with  un;  as,  to  huddle  on  one's  clothes. 

Huddle  (hud'l),  n.  1.+  A  miser;  a  niggard. 
Lijly.  —  i.  A  crowd;  a  number  of  persons 
or  things  crowded  togetlier  without  order 
or  regularity;  tumult;  confusion.  'A  huddle 
of  ideas.'  Addison. 

Huddler  (hud'ler),  11.    One  who  huddles  or 
tlirows  things  together  in  confusion. 
Huddling  (hud'ling),  p.  and  a.  Confused. 

Brown  answered  after  his  blunt  and  huddling 
manner.  Bacon. 

iludibrastlc  (hii-di-bras'tik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  resembling  Hudibras,  a  satire 
against  the  Puritans  by  Samuel  Butler,  pub- 
lished in  1663. 

Hue  (ha),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hiw,  heoio,  Sw.  hy, 
colour.]  1.  Colour,  or  shade  of  colour; 
dye;  tint.  'Flow'rs  of  all  hue.'  Milton. — 
2.  In  painting,  a  compound  colour  in  which 
one  of  the  primaries  predominates,  as  the 
various  grays,  which  are  composed  of  the 
three  primary  colours  in  unequal  strength 
and  proportion. — Colour,  Hue.  The  colours 
are  properly  the  seven  primary  colours  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  white  light 
by  means  of  a  colourless  prism.  Hue  is 
strictly  speaking  a  compound  of  one  or 
more  colours  forming  an  intervenient  shade. 
Hice  is  a  vague,  conversational,  or  poetical 


term;  colour  is  strictly  artistic  and  scien- 
tific. 

Hue  (liu),  11.  [Ft.  huer,  to  hoot,  to  shout.] 
A  shouting  or  vociferation:  used  only  in  the 
phrase  hue  and  cry.  In  law,  a  hue  and  cry 
is  the  pursuit  of  a  felon  or  offender  with 
loud  outcries  or  clamour  to  give  an  alarm. 
This  procedure  is  taken  by  a  person  robbed 
or  otherwise  injured,  to  pursue  and  get  pos- 
session of  the  culprit's  person.  At  com- 
mon law,  a  private  person  who  has  been 
robbed,  or  who  knows  that  a  felony  has  been 
committed,  is  bound  to  raise  hue  and  cry, 
under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Al- 
though the  terra  itself  has  in  a  great  mea- 
sure fallen  into  disuse,  it  is  the  process  still 
recognized  by  the  law  of  England  as  a 
means  of  arresting  felons  without  the  war- 
rant of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  When  hue 
and  cry  is  raised,  all  persons,  as  well  con- 
stables as  others,  are  bound  to  join  in  the 
pursuit  and  assist  in  the  capture  of  the 
felon. 

Hued  (hud),  a.    Having  a  hue  or  colour. 
Huel  (hu'el),  n.    The  Cornish  name  for  a 

mine;  specifically,  for  a  tin-mine.  Generally 

written  Wheal. 

Hueless  (liii'les),  a.  Destitute  of  hue  or 
colour. 

Huer  (hu'er),  ii.  One  whose  business  is  to 
cry  out  or  give  an  alarm ;  specifically,  a 
flshernian  stationed  on  a  high  point  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  a  shoal  of  fish  or 
of  their  movements. 

Huert  (hu'ert),  n.    In  her.  same  as  Hurt. 

Huff  (huf),  n.  [Possibly  an  imitative  word 
meaning  originally  to  blow,  to  puff;  comp. 
E.  whiff,  or  it  may  be  connected  with  E. 
heave,  hoven,  swelled  out.]  1.  A  swell  of 
sudden  anger  or  arrogance;  a  fit  of  peevish- 
ness or  petulance ;  anger  at  some  offence, 
real  or  fancied. 

A  Spaniard  was  wonderfully  upon  the /n^/?" about 
his  extraction.  U Estrange. 

2.  A  boaster;  one  swelled  with  a  false  opinion 
of  his  own  value  or  importance. 

Lewd  shallow-brained  huffs  make  atheism  and 
contempt  of  religion  the  sole  badge  and  character  of 
wit.  South. 

3.  In  draughts,  the  removal  of  a  player's 
piece  from  the  board  when  he  refuses  or 
neglects  to  capture  one  or  more  of  liis  op- 
ponent's undefended  pieces. 

Huff  (huf),  v.t.  1.  To  swell;  to  enlarge;  to 
puff  up. 

In  many  wild  birds,  the  diaphragm  may  easily  be 
huffed  up  with  air.  Gre-w. 

2.  To  treat  with  insolence  and  arrogance;  to 
chide  or  rebuke  with  insolence;  to  hector; 
to  bully. 

You  must  not  presume  to  huff  u^.  Echard. 

3.  In  draughts,  to  remove,  as  an  adversary's 
piece,  from  the  board  because  he  has  not 
taken  another  when  opportunity  offered. 

Huff  (huf),  v.i.  1.  To  dilate  or  enlarge;  to 
swell  up;  as,  the  bread  huffs.— i.  To  swell 
with  anger,  pride,  or  arrogance;  to  bluster; 
to  storm;  to  take  offence. 

This  senseless  arrogant  conceit  of  theirs  made 
them  hujf  a.i  the  doctrine  of  repentance.  South. 
A  huffing,  shining,  flattering,  cringing  coward. 

Ottvay. 

3.  In  draughts,  to  remove  an  adversary's 
man  from  the  board  because  he  has  not 
taken  another  with  it  when  the  opportunity 
was  given. 

Huff  (huf),  a.    Angry;  huffish.  Gay. 
Huff-cap  t  (huf 'kap),  11.    1.  A  cant  term  for 

strong  ale. — 2.  A  swaggerer;  a  blusterer;  a 

bully. 

As  for  you.  Colonel  Huff-cap,  we  shall  try  before  a 
civil  magistrate  who's  the  greatest  plotter.  Dryden. 

Huff-cap  t  (huf'kap),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  huff-cap  or  blusterer;  swaggering;  bluster- 
ing. 

Huff-cap  terras  and  thundering  threats.    Bp.  Hall. 

Huffer  (Iruf'er),  n.  A  bully;  a  swaggerer;  a 
blusterer. 

HufSness  (liuf'i-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 
huffy  or  puffed  up;  petulance:  irritation. 
Huffingly  Oiuf'ing-li),  adv.  Swaggeringly; 
blusteringly;  arrogantly. 
The  sword  at  thy  haunch  was  a  huge  black  blade, 
"With  a  great  basket-hilt  of  iron  made ; 
But  now  a  long  rapier  doth  hang  by  his  side. 
And  huffngly  doth  this  bonny  Scot  ride. 

Old  ballad. 

Huiflsll  (huf'ish),  a.  Arrogant;  insolent; 
hectoring. 

Htlffishly  (huf 'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  huffish 
manner;  with  arrogance  or  blustering. 

Hufi&shness  (huf 'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  huffish;  arrogance;  petulance;  noisy 
bluster. 


Huffy  (huf'i),  a.  1.  Puffed  up;  swelled;  as, 
huffy  bread.— 2.  Characterized  by  arrogance, 
bluster,  or  petulance;  as,  a  huffy  persorL 

Hug  (hug),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hugged;  ppr. 
hugging.  [Origin  doubtful.  It  may  be  con- 
nected with  A.  Sax.  hogian,  huglan,  to  think, 
to  be  anxious,  Icel.  huga,  to  mind,  hugth, 
love,  affection,  hugna,  to  please,  hugga,  to 
soothe,  to  comfort;  D.  hugen,  to  coax. 
"VVedgwood,  referring  to  an  old  meaning,  to 
shrink  or  shrug,  connects  it  with  the  inter- 
jection ugh.]  1.  'To  press  closely  with  the 
arms;  to  embrace  closely;  to  clasp  to  the 
breast;  to  grasp  or  gripe.  'And  hugged 
me  in  his  arms."  Shak.— 2.  To  cherish  in 
the  mind;  to  hold  fast;  to  treat  with  fond- 
ness; as,  to  hug  delusions. — 3.  To  keep  close 
to;  as,  to  hug  the  land;  to  hug  the  wind. — 
To  hug  one's  self,  to  congratulate  one's  self; 
to  chuckle. 

Hug  (hug),  v.i.  To  lie  close;  to  crowd  to- 
gether; to  cuddle;  as,  to  hug  with  swine. 
Shak. 

Hug  (hug),  11.  A  close  embrace;  a  clasp  or 
gripe. 

Huge  (huj),  a.    [O.E.  huge,  also  hogge,  from 

0.  1'r.  ahuge,  huge,  vast,  the  origin  of  this 
word  being  unknown.  Skeat.]  1.  Having 
an  miniense  bulk;  very  large  or  great;  enor- 
mous; as,  a  huge  mountain;  a  huge  ox. — 
2.  Very  great  in  any  respect;  possessing 
some  one  characteristic  in  a  high  degree; 
as,  a  huge  space;  a  huge  difference.  '  A  huge 
feeder.'  Shak. 

He  took  the  hugest  pains  to  adorn  his  big  person. 

Thackeray. 

Syn.  Enormous,  gigantic,  colossal,  immense, 
prodigious. 

Hugely  (hiij'li),  adv.  In  a  huge  manner ; 
very  greatly;  enormously;  immensely. 

Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea?  Shak. 

Hugeness  (haj'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
huge;  enormous  bulk  or  largeness;  as,  the 
hugeness  of  a  mountain  or  of  an  elephant. 

My  mistress  exceeds  in  goodness  the  hugeness  of 
your  unworthy  thinking.  Shak. 

Hugeous  t  (huj'us),  a.  Huge.  '  Hugeous 
length  of  trunk.'  Byrom. 

Hugger  (hug'er),  n.  One  who  hugs  or  em- 
braces. 

Hugger  t  (hug-'er),  v.i.  To  lie  in  ambush;  to 
lurk.    Bp.  Hall. 

Hugger-mugger  (hug'ger-mug'ger),  n. 
[Comp.  hugger,  to  lie  in  ambush.  Wedgwood 
connects  it  with  G.  mucken,  Swiss  muggeln, 
to  murmur,  N.  niugg,  secrecy,  mugge,  to  do 
anything  in  secret;  Banffshire  hudge-inudge, 
suppressed  talkingin  a  low  tone, and  huschle- 
muschle,  astate  of  great  confusion.]  Privacy; 
secrecy. — In  hugger-mugger,  (a)  in  privacy 
or  secrecy. 

While  I,  in  hugger-mugger  hid, 

Have  noted  all  they  said  and  did.  Hudibras. 

(b)  In  confusion;  with  slovenliness.  [Low 
and  colloq.] 

Hugger-mugger  (hug'ger-mug'ger),  a. 

1.  Clandestine;  sly;  unfair;  mean. — 2.  Con- 
fused; without  order;  slovenly;  as,  he  works 
in  a  very  hugger-mugger  fashion. 

Hugglet  (hug'gl),  v.t.  To  hug;  to  embrace. 
Holland. 

Huguenot  (hu'ge-not),  n.  [A  French  word 
of  doubtful  origin.  Of  the  various  deriva- 
tions proposed  none  is  more  probable  than 
that  the  word  is  a  coiTuption  of  the  G.  eid- 
genoss,  a  confederate.  Various  early  forms, 
such  as  eidgueiiot,  enguenot,  anguenot,  are 
found.  Probably  the  word  was  ignorantly 
assimilated  to  the  proper  name  Hugues, 
Hugh.  See  supplement  to  Littr^'s  Diction- 
ary.] A  French  Protestant  of  the  period  of 
the  religious  wars  in  France  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Huguenotlsm  (hu'ge-not-izm),  ?i.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Huguenots  in  France. 

Hugy  t  (huj'i),  a.  [From  hzige.]  Vast  in  size. 
'//«<;!/ bulk.'  Dryden. 

Huisher  t  (liwe'sher),  n.  [Fr.  huissier,  an 
usher.]   An  usher.    See  Usher. 

Huishert  (hwe'sher),  v.t.  To  usher.  Jer. 
Taylor. 

Huke  (huk),  n.  A  cloak;  a  heuk  (which  see). 

As  we  were  thus  in  conference,  there  came  one 
that  seemed  to  be  a  messen,ger  in  a  rich  huke. 

Bacon. 

Hulcht  Oiulcli),  n.  [Form  of  hunch.]  A 
hunch  or  hump. 

Hulch-'backed  t  (hulch'bakt),  a.  Crooked- 
backed. 

Hulchedt  (Iralcht),  a.    Swollen;  puffed  up. 
Hulchyt  (liulch'i),  a.    Much  swollen;  gib- 
bous. 

Hulfere.t  n.  [Comp.  Icel.  hulfr,  dogwood.] 
Holly.  Chaucer. 
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Hulk  (hulk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hulce,  a  light  ship, 

D.  hulk.  G.  Imllc,  hollc,  a  kind  of  ship;  Sw. 
hoik,  a  sliip  of  burden;  Icel.  hylki,  a  hulk; 
perhaps  from  X.L.  olca,  from  Gr.  holkas, 
a  ship  of  burden,  a  ship  which  is  towed, 
from  helko,  to  draw.]  l.f  A  ship,  particu- 
larly a  heavy  ship. 

As  when  the  mast  of  some  well-timber'd  hulke. 
Is  with  the  blast  of  some  outrageous  storme 
Blown  down,  it  shalces  the  bottom  of  the  bulke. 

Spenser. 

2.  The  body  of  a  ship  or  decked  vessel  of 
any  kind;  particularly,  the  body  of  an  old 
ship  or  vessel  which  is  laid  by  as  unfit  for 
service.— 3.  t  Anything  bulky  or  unwieldy. 

The  hitlk  of  a  tall  Brabanter,  behind  whom  I  stood 
in  the  corner  of  a  street,  shadowed  me  from  notice. 

Bp.  Hall. 

— The  hulks,o\(\.  or  dismasted  ships,  formerly 
used  as  prisons. 

Hulk  (hulk),  v.t.  [Comp.  Sc.  hovik,  hoik,  to 
dig,  as  a  pit.]  1.  To  take  out  the  entrails  of; 
as,  to  hulk  a  hare.  [Rare.  ] — 2.  In  mining,  see 
Dyhn. 

Hulky  t  (hulk'i),  a.    Bulky;  unwieldy. 

Hull  (hul),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hide,  hulu,  a  hull  or 
husk;  comp.  A.  Sax.  helan,  to  conceal,  G. 
hiUle,  a  covering,  hiillen,  Goth,  huljan,  to 
cover;  also  W.  hid,  a  cover,  huUaw,  to  cover.  ] 

1.  The  outer  covering  of  anything,  particu- 
larly of  a  nut  or  of  grain;  the  husk. — 2.  The 
frame  or  body  of  a  ship,  exclusive  of  her 
masts,  yards,  and  rigging.  —  Hull  down 
{naut.),  a  term  applied  to  a  ship  when  she 
is  at  such  a  distance  from  an  observer  that 
only  her  masts  and  sails  are  to  be  seen, 

Hull  (hul),  V.  t.  1.  To  strip  off  or  separate  the 
hull  or  hulls  of ;  as,  to  hull  grain.  —  2.  To 
pierce  the  hull  of,  as  a  ship  with  a  cannon- 
ball. 

Hull  (hul),  v.i.  To  float  or  drive  on  the 
water,  like  the  hull  of  a  ship,  without  sails. 

Mar. — Will  yoti  hoist  sail,  sir?  here  lies  your  way. 
Vio. — No,  good  swabber;  I  am  to  hull  here  a  little 
longer.  Shak. 

Hullabaloo  (hul'la-ba-lo'),  n.  [Imitative  of 
confused  noise.  Comp.  hurly-burly.]  Up- 
roar; noisy  confusion. 

Huller  (hul'fer),  n.    One  who  or  that  which 

hulls;  specifically,  a  machine  for  separating 

seeds  from  their  hulls. 
Hullo  (hul-16'),  interj.    An  exclamation  to 

call  attention.    Same  as  Holla. 
HuUock  (hul'ok),  n.    Naut.  a  small  part 

of  a  sail  lowered  in  a  gale  to  keep  the  ship's 

head  to  tlie  sea. 

Hully  (hul'i),  a.  Having  husks  or  pods; 
siliquous. 

Huloist  (hu'16-ist),  71.    Same  as  Hyloist. 
Hulotheism  ( hii'lo-the-izm ),  n.    Same  as 

Hylotheism. 

Hulsean  (huls'e-an),  a.  Eccles.  a  term  ap- 
plieil  to  a  series  of  lectures  on  divinity, 
annually  delivered  at  Cambridge,  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  provisions  in  the  wiU  of 
John  Uulse  of  Elworth. 

Hulstred.t  pp.  [A.  Sax.  heolster,  dark  or  a 
dark  place.]    Hidden.  Chaucer. 

Hulver  (hul'ver),  n.  [O.E.  hulfere,  holly; 
Icel.  hulfr,  dogwood.]  The  common  holly. 
Ilex  A  quifolium. 

Hum  (hum),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  hummed;  ppr. 
humming.  [Comp.  G.  hummen,  allied  to 
summen,  D.  hommelen,  to  hum  as  bees : 
formed  from  the  sound.]  1.  Tomake  a  dull, 
prolonged  sound,  like  that  of  a  bee  inflight; 
to  drone ;  to  murmur ;  to  buzz;  as,  a  top 
hums. 

Humming  rivers,  by  his  cabin  creeping. 

Rock  soft  his  slumbering  thoughts  in  quiet  ease. 

P.  Fletcher. 

2.  To  give  utterance  to  a  similar  sound  with 
the  mouth;  as,  (a)  to  make  an  inarticulate 
murmuring  or  droning  sound  as  if  speaking, 
but  without  opening  the  lips;  to  mumble. 

The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back. 
And  hu7fis.  SJtak. 
In  my  ears,  my  father's  word 
Hummed  ignorantly,  as  the  sea  in  shells. 

E.  R.  Braiuning. 

(6)  To  make  a  drawling,  inarticulate  sound 
In  the  process  of  speaking,  from  embarrass- 
ment or  affectation. 

Yie  hummed  3.TiA  hawed.  Hudibras. 

(c)  To  express  applause  or  approbation  by 
emitting  a  low  prolonged  sound  or  murmur. 

When  Burnet  preached,  part  of  his  congregation 
hummed  so  loudly  and  so  long  that  he  sat  down  to 
enjoy  it.  yohnson. 

Hum  (hum),  v.t.  1.  To  sing  in  a  low  voice ; 
to  murmur  without  articulation;  to  mumble; 
as,  to  hum  an  air. 

And  far  below  the  Roundhead  rode 
And  hummed  A  surly  hymn.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  express  approbation  of,  or  applaud, 
as  by  a  hum. 


Such  (sermons)  as  are  most  hummed  and  applauded. 

Milton. 

Hence— 3.  t  To  trick  or  delude  by  flattery, 
soothing,  or  coaxing;  to  impose  on;  to  ca- 
jole. 

Hum  (hum),  n.  1.  The  noise  of  bees  in  flight, 
of  a  spinning  top,  of  a  whirling  wheel,  and 
the  like;  abuzz. — 2.  Any  inarticulate,  low, 
murmuring,  or  buzzing  sound;  as,  (a)  a  low 
confused  noise,  as  of  a  crowd,  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance; as,  the  busy  hum  of  men. 

From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of  night. 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds.  Shak. 

(6)  A  low  inarticulate  sound  uttered  by  a 
speaker  in  a  pause  from  embarrassment, 
affectation,  and  the  like;  as,  hums  and  haws, 
(c)  A  buzz  or  murmur  of  applause  or  appro- 
bation. 

The  hum  with  which  William's  speech  had  been 
received,  and  the  hiss  which  had  drowned  the  voice 
of  Seymour,  had  been  misunderstood.  Macanlay. 

3.  An  imposition  or  hoax;  humbug. 

I  daresay  all  this  is  hum,  and  that  all  will  come 
back.  Lamb. 

Hum  (hum),  interj.  A  sound  with  a  pause, 
implying  doubt  and  deliberation;  ahem. 

Humt  (lium),  n.  [Probably  from  its  causing 
a  buzzing  or  humming  in  the  head.]  A 
strongly  intoxicating  liquor  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  mixing  beer  or  ale  and 
ardent  spirits. 

Human  (ha'man),  a.  [Fr.  humain,  L.  hu- 
inanus,  from  homo,  hominis,  a  man;  akin  to 
humus,  the  ground ;  also  to  A.  Sax.  guma,  a 
man.]  1.  Belonging  to  man  or  mankind ; 
having  the  qualities  or  attributes  of  man ; 
as,  a  7iinna(i  voice ;  human  shape;  human 
nature;  human  knowledge;  human  life. 

It  will  never  be  asked  whether  he  be  a  gentleman 
born,  but  whether  he  be  a  humaji  creature.  Siuift. 

2.+ Profane;  not  sacred  or  divine;  secular. 
'/iiMMfOT  authors.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Human  (hii'man),  n.  A  human  being;  a 
member  of  the  family  of  mankind.  'Sprung 
of  humans  that  inhabit  earth.'  Chapman. 
[Rare.] 

In  this  world  of  ours,  .  .  .  v/G  humans  often  Und 
ourselves,  we  cannot  tell  how,  in  strange  positions. 

Prof.  IVilson. 

Humanatet  (hii'man-at),  a.  Endued  with 
humanity. 

Of  your  saying  it  followeth,  that  the  bread  is  hu- 
manate  or  incarnate.  Cranmer. 

Humane  (hii-man'),  a.  [See Human.]  1.  Be- 
longing to  man;  human. 

When  we  had  been  taught  all  the  mysterious 
articles,  we  could  not,  by  any  Jttnnane  power,  have 
understood  them.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Ha-i'ing  the  feelings  and  dispositions  pro- 
per to  man;  having  tenderness,  compassion, 
and  a  disposition  to  treat  other  human 
beings  and  the  loweranimals  with  kindness; 
kind;  benevolent.— 3.  Tending  to  humanize 
or  refine ;  hence,  applied  to  the  elegant  or 
polite  branches  of  literature,  especially 
philology,  rhetoric,  poetry,  the  study  of  the 
ancient  classics,  &c. 

He  was  well  skilled  in  all  kinds  of  humane  literature. 

IFood. 

Syn.  Kind,  benevolent,  tender-hearted, 
tender,  compassionate,  merciful,  sympa- 
thetic. 

Humanely  (hii-manli),  adv.  In  a  humane 
manner;  with  kindness,  tenderness,  or  com- 
passion; as,  the  prisoners  were  treated  hu- 
■manelif. 

Humaneness  (hu-man'nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  humane;  tenderness. 

Humailics  (hii-man'iks),  n.  The  study  of 
human  nature  or  of  matters  relating  to  hu- 
manity. Collins. 

Humanify  (hii-man'i-fi),  v.t.  [L.  humanus, 
human,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To  render 
human ;  to  invest  with  human  foi-m ;  to 
incarnate.    H.  B.  Wilson. 

Humanism  (hii'man-izm ),  n.  1.  Human 
nature  or  disposition;  humanity. 

A  general  disposition  of  mind,  belonging  to  a  man 
as  such,  is  termed  humanis7n.  Meyer. 

2.  Polite  leariiing. 

Humanist  (hii'man-ist),  n.  1.  One  who  pur- 
sues the  study  of  the  humanities.— 2.  One 
versed  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Shaftesbury. 

Humanistic  (hii-man-ist'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
i   taining  to  humanity. 

No  mystic  dreams  of  ascetic  piety  had  come  to 
trouble  the  tranquillity  of  its  humanistic  devotion. 

Dr.  Caird. 

Humanitarian  (hii-man'i-ta"ri-an),  n. 
[From  humanity.]  1.  One  who  has  a  great 
regard  or  love'  for  humanity ;  a  philan- 
thropist.—2.  One  who  denies  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  believes  him  to  have  been  a 
mere  man. — 3.  A  disciple  of  Saint  Simon, 


from  his  maintaining  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature  without  the  aid  of  grace. 
Humanitarian  (liu-man'i-ta"ri-an),  a.  Per- 
taining to  humanitarians  or  humanitarian- 
ism. 

Humanitarianism(hii-man'i-ta"ri-an-izm), 
n.  1.  Humanity ;  philanthropy.  —  2.  The 
doctrine  tliat  Jesus  Christ  was  possessed 
of  a  human  nature  only. — 3.  The  doctrine 
of  St.  Simon  and  his  disciples  that  mankind 
may  become  perfect  without  divine  aid. 

Humanitiant  (hii-ma-ni'shan),  7i.  A  hu- 
manist.   B.  Jonson. 

Humanity  (liu-man'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  humaniU, 
L.  hvmunitus,h'om  humanus.  SeeHuMAN.] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  human;  the  peculiar 
nature  of  man,  by  which  he  is  distitiguished 
from  other  beings.  —2.  Mankind  collectively ; 
the  human  race. 

Hunmnity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself.  Shak. 
If  he  is  able  to  untie  those  knots,  he  is  able  to 
teach  all  humanity.  Glanville. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  humane ;  the  kind 
feelings,  dispositions,  and  sympathies  of 
man;  kindness;  benevolence;  especially,  a 
disposition  to  relieve  persons  in  distress, 
and  to  treat  all  created  beings  witli  tender- 
ness; opposed  to  cruelty. 

True  ^2/?«rt;n'0' consists  not  in  a  squeamish  ear; 
it  consists  not  in  starting  or  shrinking  at  tales  of 
misery,  but  in  a  disposition  of  heart  to  relieve  it. 
True  humanity  appertains  rather  to  the  mind  than 
to  the  nerves,  and  prompts  men  to  use  real  and  acti\  e 
measures  to  execute  the  actions  which  it  suggests. 

C.  J.  Fox. 

4.  Mental  cultivation;  liberal  education;  in- 
struction in  classical  and  polite  literature.— 

5.  Classical  and  polite  literature;  a  branch 
of  such  literature,  as  philology,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  poetry,  the  study  of  the  ancient 
classics,  and  the  like.  In  this  sense  gener- 
ally used  in  the  plural  with  the  definite 
article  prefixed— 'Wie  humanities :'  but  in 
Scotland  used  in  the  singular  and  applied  to 
Latin  and  Latin  literature  alone;  as,  a  pro- 
fessor of  huynanity. 

Philological  studies,  when  philology  was  restricted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  languages,  literature,  history, 
and  archaeology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  very 
commonly  called  litem  jLUjnaitiores,  or,  in  English, 
the  humajtities ;  and  it  is  the  conviction  of  their 
value  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  discipline  which  has 
led  scholars  almost  universally  to  ascribe  the  origin 
of  this  appellation  to  a  sense  of  their  refining,  elevat- 
ing, and  humanizing  influence.  This,  however,  I 
think  is  an  erroneous  etymology.  They  were  called 
litertz  humaniores,  the  hujyianities ,  by  way  of  op- 
position to  the  litercE  divincE,  or  divinity,  the  two 
studies,  philology  and  theology,  then  completing  the 
circle  of  scholastic  knowledge,  which,  at  the  period 
of  the  introduction  of  the  phrase,  scarcely  included 
any  branch  of  physical  science.         G.  P.  Marsh. 

Humanization  (hii'man-iz-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  humanizing.  Coleridge.  'The  hu- 
manization of  our  manners.'  Priestley. 

Humanize,  Humanise  (hii'man-iz),  v.t. 
pret.  &  pp.  humanized;  ppr.  humanizing. 

1.  To  render  humane ;  to  subdue  any  ten- 
dency to  cruelty,  and  render  susceptible  of 
kind  feelings;  to  stf ten. 

Was  it  the  business  of  magic  to  hu7?iatiize  our 
natures?  Addison. 

2.  To  render  human;  to  give  a  human  char- 
acter or  expression  to ;  to  invest  with  the 
character  of  humanity. 

That  air  of  victorious  serenity  which  art  imprints 
on  brow  and  face  and  form  of  its  beautiful  hurnan- 
ised  divinities.  Vr.  Caird. 

Humanize,  Humanise  (hii'man-iz),  v.i.  To 
become  more  humane ;  to  become  more 
civilized. 

By  the  original  law  of  nations,  war  and  extirpation 
were  the  punishment  of  injury.  Huma^iizing  by  de- 
grees, it  admitted  slavery  instead  of  death;  a  further 
step  was  the  exchange  of  prisoners  instead  of  slavery. 

Frafiklin. 

Humanizer  (hii'man-iz-6r),  n.  One  who  hu- 
manizes. 

Humankind  (hil'man-kind),  n.  The  race  of 
man;  mankind;  the  human  species. 

A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  humankind.  Pope. 

Humanly  (hii'man-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  human 
manner;  after  the  manner  of  men;  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  or  knowledge  of  men ; 
as,  the  present  prospects,  humanly  speak- 
ing, promise  a  happy  issue.— 2.t  Kindly;  hu- 
manely. 

Modestly  bold  and  hi{}nanly  severe.  Pope. 

Humationt  (Imm-a'shon),  n.  Interment. 

Humbird  (hum'berd),  n.  Same  as  Humming- 
bird (which  see). 

Humble  (hum'bl),  a.  [Fr.;  L.  humilis,  from 
humus,  the  earth.]  1.  Not  high  or  lofty; 
low;  unpretending;  mean;  as,  a  humble 
place  or  cottage.    ■  A /lu/n&ie  gait.'  Shak. 

Above  her  and  her  huinble  love.  Shak. 
Thy  humble  nest  built  on  the  ground.  CoToley. 

2.  Having  a  low  estimate  of  one's  self ;  not 
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proud,  arrogant,  or  assuming;  having  a  low 
opinion  of  one's  self,  and  a  deep  sense  of 
unwortliiness  in  the  sight  of  God;  lowly; 
modest;  meek;  submissive. 

God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto  the 
huntble.  Jam.  iv.  6. 

—Humble  pie.    See  HUMBLE-PIE. 
Humble  (hum'bl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hicmbled; 
ppr.  humbling.    1.  To  reduce  the  height  of; 
to  make  less  high  or  lofty;  to  bring  down; 
to  lower. 

The  higliebt  mountains  may  be  huiJibled  into 
valleys.    '  HakeiLnU. 

2.  To  reduce  the  power,  independence,  or 
state  of;  to  bring  down  to  a  low  social  or 
national  condition  ;  to  abase ;  to  lower;  as, 
Rome  was  humbled  but  not  subdued ;  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  humbled  the  power  of 
Bonaparte. 

Fortinie  not  much  ot hiejnl'iiir^       can  boast; 
Though  double  tax'd,  how  little  have  I  lost  I  Pope, 

3.  To  make  humble  or  lowly  in  mind ;  to 
bring  down  the  pride  or  vanity  of;  to  give  a 
low  opinion  of  one's  moral  worth  ;  to  make 
meek  and  submissive  to  the  divine  will ;  to 
humiliate:  often  used  reflexively. 

Humble  yourselves  therefore  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God,  that  he  may  exalt  you.      i  Pet.  v.  6. 

Hezekiah  humbled  himse.'f  for  the  pride  of  his 
heart.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  26. 

Syn.  To  abase,  lower,  depress,  humiliate, 
disgrace,  degrade,  crush,  subdue,  mortify. 
Humble  (hum'bl),  a.    Same  as  Hummel. 
Humblet  (hum'bl),  a.  Broken;  bruised;  sore. 

' Humble  heels.'  Holland. 
Humblet  (hum'bl),  v.t.  To  break;  to  bruise; 
to  cliafe;  to  make  sore.  'Kibed  or  humbled 
lieels. '  Holland. 
Humble-bee  (hum'bl-be),  n,  [O.E.  humble, 
to  hum,  from  hum;  comp.  G.  hummel,  Dan. 
humie-bi,  Sw.  humla,  humble-bee,  from 
the  humming  sound  it  makes.  It  is  often 
called  bumblebee  for  same  reason.]  The 
common  name  of  a  genus  of  large,  hairy 
bees  (Eombus),  of  which  many  species  are 
found  in  Britain.  They  live  in  curious  liabi- 
tations,  sometimes 


excavated  at  a  con- 
siderable depth  in 
the  ground,  and 
sometimes  built  up- 
on its  surface  be- 
neath stones,  &c. 


The  societies  con-  "• — 
sist,  in  some  species,  ^ 
of  about  50  or  60  in-  Humble-bee. 
dividuals;  inothers, 

of  as  many  as  200  or  300.  They  contain  three 
kinds  of  individuals — males,  females,  and 
neuters  or  undeveloped  females.  The  males, 
like  the  drones  among  hive-bees,  have  no 
stings.  The  prevailing  colours  of  the  species 
are  yellow,  red,  and  black.  The  B.  teri-es- 
tris  {Apis  terrestris  of  Linn.)  and  B.  lapi- 
darius  are  the  largest  of  the  species. 

Humblehede.t  n.    Humbleness.  Chaucer. 

Humble-mouthecl  (hum'bl-mouiHd),  a. 
Mild;  meek;  modest. 

You're  meek  and  kiunble-ifioidhed.  Shak. 

Humbleness  (hum'bl-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  humble  or  low;  humility;  meekness. 

Humble-pie  (hum'bl-pi),  n.  [From  humbles 
or  limbics,  entrails  of  the  deer,  and  pte.]  A 
pie  made  of  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  and 
entrails  of  the  deer. — To  eat  humble-pie,  to 
do  anything  humiliating  from  intimidation 
or  pusillanimity;  to  submit  tamely  to  insult 
or  humiliation ;  to  apologize,  or  humiliate 
one's  self,  abjectly.  Tliis  phrase  has  its 
origin  in  the  fact  that  at  the  hmiting-feast, 
while  the  lord  and  his  friends  feasted  on 
the  great  venison  pasty,  a  pie  made  of  the 
humbles  or  umljles  was  set  before  the  hunts- 
man and  his  followers.  The  humbles  were 
the  i)er(iuisite  of  the  huntsman.  Though 
this  is  the  origin  of  tlie  phrase,  its  applica- 
tion has  no  doubt  been  influenced  by  the 
adjective  humble. 

HTimble-plant  (hum'bl-plant),  n.  A  species 

of  sens'tive  plant  {Mimosa  pudica),  nat. 

order  Leguminosse.    The  slightest  touch 

causes  the  leaflets  to  close. 
Humbler  (Imm'bler),  n.     One  who  or  that 

which  humbles;  one  that  reduces  pride  or 

mortifies. 

Humbles  ( humldz ),  «.  pZ.  [See  Umbles.] 
Entrails  of  a  deer,  as  the  heart,  liver,  kid- 
neys; umbles.    See  HUMBLE-PIE. 

Humbless,t  Humblesse,t  n.  [O.  Fr.  hum- 

blesse,  humility.]    Humbleness;  humility; 

low  obeisance.    Chaucer ;  Spenser. 
Humbling,  t  ?i.    A  humming.  Chaucer. 
Humblingly  (hum'bling-li),  adv.    In  a 

humbling  or  humiliating  manner. 


Humbly  (hum'bli),  ado.    In  a  humble  man- 
j   ner;  with  modest  submissiveness;  with  hu- 
mility. 

Hope  humbly  then,  with  trembling  pinions  soar; 
Wait  the  great  teacher  Death,  and  God  adore. 

Pofe. 

Humboldtilite  (hum-bolt'i-lit),  n.  [After 
Baron  F.  H.  A.  von  Humboldt,  the  German 
naturalist,  and  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.]  A 
variety  of  melilite;  a  silicate  of  alumina  and 
iron,  belonging  to  the  vesuvianite  group. 

Humboldtine  (hum 'bolt -in),  n.  [From 
Humboldt.]  A  native  oxalate  of  the  prot- 
oxide of  iron. 

HumbOldtite  (hum 'bolt -it),  n.  [From 
Humboldt. }  A  rare  mineral,  a  variety  of 
datolite,  occurring  in  small  crystals,  nearly 
colourless  and  transparent,  or  of  a  yellowish 
tinge,  and  translucent,  rarely  separate,  but 
usually  aggregated ;  their  xjrimary  form,  an 
oblique  rhomljic  prism. 

Humbug  (hum'lnig),  n.  [No  doubt  from 
hu7n  and  buy,  htim  having  probably  its  sense 
of  to  deceive,  and  bug  its  old  meaning  of 
bugbear;  hence  it  is  =  false  alarm.  The 
association  of  hum  with  bug  was  perliaps 
partly  suggested  by  the  fact  that  61(17  meant 
also  a  beetle  or  other  insect,  partly  from 
the  words  htmi  and  buzz  having  been  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  to  typify  sound  with- 
out sense.  In  the  Slang  Dictionary  the  word 
is  traced  to  about  1735-40,  occurring  on  the 
title-page  of  a  jest-book— 'Merry  conceits, 
facetious  drolleries  .  .  .  bon-mots,  and  hum- 
bugs.' It  is  called  a  new-coined  expression 
in  the  Connoisseur,  1757.]  1.  An  imposition 
played  off  uuder  fair  and  honourable  pre- 
tences; a  hoax. —2.  Spirit  of  deception  or 
imposition;  falseness;  hoUowness;  pretence; 
as,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  humbug  about 
him. -3.  An  impostor;  a  cheat;  a  trickish 
fellow  ;  a  person  given  to  cajolery,  flattery, 
or  specious  stories. 

Humbug  (hum'bug),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hum- 
bugged; ppr.  humbiigying.  To  deceive;  to 
impose  on;  to  cajole  or  trick;  to  hoax. 

Humbuggable  (hum-bug'a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  humbugged.  Southey. 

Humbugger  (hum'bug-er),  n.  One  who 
huuibugs. 

Humbuggery  (hum'bug-e-ri),  n.  The  prac- 
tice of  imposition;  humbugging  or  imposing 
upon  people;  quackery  or  the  like. 

Humdrum  (hum'drum),  a.  [Probably  from 
hum  and  drum,  and  signifying  originally 
droning,  monotonous.  ]  Commonplace ; 
homely;  dull;  heavy.  'A  humdrum  crone.' 
Bryant. 

Humdrum  (hum'drum),  n.  1.  A  dull  fellow; 
a  bore. — 2.  A  dronish  tone  of  voice;  dull 
monotony.  Jodrell.S.  A  small  low  cart 
with  three  wheels,  drawn  usually  by  one 
horse. 

Humdrum  (hum'drum),  v.i.  To  pass  time 
in  a  dull  manner. 

Humdudgeon  (hura-duj'on),  n.  [Hum,  and 
dudyi'oH,  anger.]  A  complaint  or  outcry 
witliout  sufhcieut  reason.  Si)'  W.  Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Humect,  Humectate  (liQ-mekf,  hu-mekt'- 
at),  v.t.  [L.  humecto,  humectatum,  from 
humectus,  moist,  from  humeo,  to  be  moist.] 
To  moisten;  to  wet;  to  water.  [Hare.] 

Humectant  (Im-mek'tant),  n.  [L.  humec- 
tans,  huniectantis,  ppr.  of  humecto,  to  wet. 
See  Humect.]  A  substance  tending  to  in- 
crease the  fluidity  of  the  blood. 

Humectant  (hii  mek'tant),  a.  In  med.  dil- 
uent (wliicli  see). 

Humectation  (Im-mekt-a'shon),  11.  [See 
Humect.]  1.  The  act  of  moistening,  wet- 
ting, or  watering.  [Rare.]— 2.  In  med.  {a) 
the  preparing  of  a  medicine  by  steeping  it 
for  a  time  in  water,  in  order  to  soften  and 
moisten  it,  or  to  cleanse  it,  or  prevent  its 
subtile  parts  from  being  dissipated  in  grind- 
ing, or  the  like.  (6)  The  application  of 
moistening  remedies. 

Humecti'Ve  (hu-mekt'iv),  a.  Having  the 
'    power  to  moisten. 

Humefy  (hu'me-fl),  v.t.    [L.  humeo,  to 
moisten,  and  facio,  to  make.]   To  make  ' 
moist;  to  soften  with  water.  Goldsmith. 

Humeral  (h(i'mer-al),  a.    [L.  humerus,  the 
slioulder.  ]   Belonging  to  the  shoulder;  as, 
j    the  humeral  artery. 

Humerus  (hii'mer-us),  n.  [L.]  In  a  nat  (a) 
the  long  cylindrical  bone  of  the  arm,  situ- 
ated between  tlie  scapula  and  the  fore-arm. 
(6)  The  most  elevated  part  of  the  arm,  or 
the  shoulder,  including  the  head  of  the 
above-mentioned  bone,  the  scapula,  and  the 
clavicle,  united  together  by  strong  liga- 
ments and  covered  by  numerous  muscles. 


Humet,  Humette  (hu-mef),  a.  In  her.  a 
tei'm  a|iplicable  to  the  chevron,  fesse,  bend, 
cross,  etc.,  when  cut  off  or  couped,  so  that 
the  extremities  do  not  reach  the  sides  of  the 
escutcheon. 

Humbum  (humlium),  n.  A  kind  of  plain, 
coarse  Indian  cloth,  made  of  cotton. 

HumiC  (hu'mik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived from  humus  or  mould.— //wmic  acid, 
an  acid  formed  from  mould  by  boiling  it 
with  alkalies,  and  adding  acids  to  the  solu- 
tion. 

Humicubationt  (liii'mi-kii-ba"shon),  n.  [L. 
humus,  the  ground,  and  ciibo,  to  lie.]  A 
lying  on  the  ground. 

Ashes,  tears,  and  humicubatious.  Braiiihall. 

Humid  (hir'mid),  a.  [L.  humldus,  from 
humeo,  to  be  moist;  Fr.  humide.]  Moist, 
or  accompanied  with  moisture;  damp;  con- 
taining sensible  moisture;  wet  or  watery; 
consisting  of  water  or  vapour ;  as,  a  humid 
air  or  atmosphere;  humid  earth. 

On  wliich  the  sun  more  glad  impressed  his  beams 
Than  in  fair  evening  cloud  or  hmnid  bow.  Milton. 

Humidity  (hu-mid'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  humid;  moisture;  dampness;  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  wetness  which  is  perceptible 
to  the  eye  or  touch. 

Humidness  (hu'mid-nes),  n.  Humidity. 

Humifuse  (hu'mi-fus),  a.  [L.  humus,  the 
ground,  and /i(st(S,  poured  or  spread  out.] 
In  but.  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  procumbent ;  as,  a  humifuse  plant. 

Humile  t  (luVmil),  a.    Lowly;  humble. 

Humilet  (hu'mil),  v.t.  To  humble.  Bji. 
Fisher. 

Humiliant  (hii-mil'i-ant),  a.  Humiliating. 
'The  melancholy  of  humiliant  thoughts.' 
E.  B.  Browning.    [Rare  and  poetical.] 

Humiliate  (hu-mil'i-at),  v.t  pret.  &  pp. 
humiliated;  ppr.  humiliating.  [L.  hiimiliv, 
humiliatum,  from  humilis,  humble.  See 
Humble.]  To  reduce  to  a  lower  position 
in  one's  own  estimation  or  the  estimation 
of  others;  to  humble;  to  depress;  as,  humili- 
ated slaves. 

We  stand  hitj)iz'lra/ed  i^ther  than  encouraged. 

^  rftold. 

Humiliating  (Im-mil'i-at-ing),  p.  and  a. 
1.  Humbling;  depressing.— 2.  Abating  pride; 
reducing  self-confidence;  mortifying. 

He  exacted  from  the  republic  of  Genoa  the  most 
hiif)nltaU}ig  submissions.  jMacaulay. 

Humiliation  (hii-miri-a"shon),  n.  [L.  7m(- 
•miliatio,  humiliationis,  from  humilio,  hu- 
miliatum, to  abase.  See  Humiliate.  ] 
1.  The  act  of  humiliating  or  humbling ; 
reduction  to  a  lower  position ;  the  state  of 
being  humiliated,  humbled,  or  mortified; 
abasement. 

The  former  was  a  humiliation  of  Deity;  the 
latter  a  liuiniliatiou  of  manhood.  Hooker. 

At  Essex  House  he  had  to  calm  the  rage  of  a  young 
liero  incensed  by  multiplied  wrongs  and  hu7nilia- 
tions.  Maaiulay. 

Humility  (hii-mil'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  humiliU; 
L.  humilitas,  from  humilis.   See  Humble.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  humble ; 
freedom  from  pride  and  arrogance ;  lowli- 
ness of  mind ;  a  modest  estimate  of  one'.s 
own  worth;  a  deep  sense  of  one's  own 
unwortliiness  in  the  sight  of  God,  self- 
abasement,  penitence  for  sin,  and  submis- 
sion to  the  divine  will. 

Before  honour  is  humility.  Prov.  xv.  33. 

Serving  the  Lord  with  all  humility  of  mind. 

Acts  XX.  19. 

2.  Act  of  submission. 

With  these  huinilities  they  satisfied  the  young 
king.  Davies. 

Humin  (hii'min),  n.    See  Humus. 

Humiriaceas  (hii-mi'ri-a"se-e),  n.pl.  [  Umiri, 
the  name  in  Guiana  of  one  of  the  species.] 
A  small  nat.  order  of  polypetalous  exogenous 
plants.  The  species  are,  with  one  excep- 
tion, tropical  South  American  trees  or 
slirubs,  abounding  in  a  resinous  juice.  One 
species  {Humirium  balsamiferum)  has  a 
thick  bark,  which  abounds  with  a  red  bal- 
samic fluid  resembling  styrax  in  smell.  The 
bark  is  burned  as  a  perfume  by  the  negroes 
and  natives  of  Guiana;  and  the  wood  (termed 
red-wood)  is  used  in  building  their  houses. 

H'Umite  (hum'it),  ?!.  [After  Sir  Abraham 
Hume.]  A  variety  of  chondrodite,  a  gem 
of  a  reddish-brown  colour  and  a  shining 
lustre,  crystallized  in  octahedrons,  much 
modified  by  truncation  and  bevelment. 

Humle  (hum'l),  a.  Same  as  Hummel. 
[Scotch.] 

H'ummel  (hum'mel),  a.  [A.  Sax.  hamelan, 
Icel.  and  Sw.  hamla,  to  hamsti  ing,  to  muti- 
late.] Having  no  horns ;  as,  a  liummel  cow. 
[Scotch.] 
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Hummel  (Imm'mel),  v.t.  [See  Hummel,  a.] 
To  separate  from  the  awiis :  said  of  barley. 

Hummeller  (hum'mel-er),  ii.  One  who  or 
tliat  which  hummels;  speuifically,  an  instru- 
ment or  machine  for  separating  the  awns  of 
barley  from  the  seed. 

Hummer  (hum'er),  n.  [From  hum.']  One 
who  or  that  whicli  hums;  an  applauder. 

Humming  (hum'ina),  «.  strong,  as  applied 
to  malt-liquors;  Ijrisii. 

With  a  pudding  on  Sundays,  with  stout  humming 
liquor, 

And  remnants  of  Latin  to  welcome  the  vicar. 

D}'.  ir.  Poft. 

Humming  Omm'ins).  A  sound  like  that 
made  by  bees;  a  low  murmuring  sound. 

The  musical  accents  of  the  Indians,  to  us,  are  but 
inarticulate  htt/mnings.  Glanville. 

Humming-bird  (hum'ing-berd),  n.  A  name 
given  to  the  individuals  of  a  family  (Tro- 
cliilida;)  of  minute  and  beautiful  birds,  so 
called  from  the  sound  of  their  wings  in 
flight.  The  bealc  is  slender,  generally  long, 
sometimes  straigljt  and  sometimes  curved; 
tlie  tongue  is  long,  filiform,  Ijifld  at  the 
point,  and  capable  of  being  protruded  to  a 
considerable  distance;  the  hyoid  bones  ex- 
tend over  the  back  of  the  skull,  as  in  the 
woodpecker.  Some  of  the  species  are  the 
smallest  of  all  birds.  They  never  light  to 
take  food,  but  feed  while  on  the  "wing. 
These  beautiful  birds,  which  may  be  termed 


Tufted-necked  Hummingf-bird  {Or7tismya  oynata), 

the  gems  of  animated  nature,  are  peculiar 
to  America,  and  almost  exclusively  tropical. 
Tlie  ruby-throated  humming-bird  (y/'oc/!!2»s 
colubris)  is  pretty  common  in  tlie  United 
States.  Among  the  more  remarkalde  of 
these  birds  Is  the  species  represented  in  the 
cut,  the  tufted-necked  humming-bird  (Ornis- 
mya  ornata)  of  Guiana  and  Northern  Brazil. 
In  this  species  the  crest,  outer  tail-feathers, 
and  neck  plumes  are  reddish  chestnut,  the 
latter  tipped  with  green,  tlie  throat  and 
upper  part  of  the  breast  are  emerald  green, 
the  back  bronze  green.  Perliaps  four  hun- 
dred species  of  humming-birds  are  now 
known. 

Humming-bird  Hawk-moth,  n.  A  lepi- 
dopteruus  insect,  tlie  Macroijlossa  stcllata- 
rum,  family  Sphingidse.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  tlie  diunial  species  of 
hawk-moths,  and  is  remarkable  for  tlie  loud- 
ness of  tlie  sound  which  its  wings  produce; 
when  feeding  it  inserts  its  long  proboscis 
into  tlie  cups  of  even  the  narrowest  tubular 
flowers. 

Humming-top  (hum'ing-top),  n.  A  hollow 
spinning  top,  wliich,  when  spun,  emits  a 
loud  humming  sound. 

Hummock  (hum'mok),  n.  [Probably  a  dim. 
form  of  hump.]  1.  A  rounded  knoll  or 
hillock;  a  rise  of  gi'ound  of  no  great  extent 
above  a  level  surface. — 2.  A  ridge,  pile,  or 
protuberance  raised  by  some  pressure  or 
force  upon  an  ice-field.— 3.  A  term  applied 
in  Florida  to  fertile  and  timbered  lands. 

Hummocked  (lium'mokt),  a.  Resembling  a 
hummock ;  exhibiting  or  characterized  by 
hummocks. 

The  hills  (of  Iceland)  are  in  \oTi^ hitmniocktd masses. 

Miss  OsTvald. 

Hummocky  (Iium'mok-i),  a.  Abounding  in 
or  full  of  hummocks. 

Hummum  (hum'mum),  n.  [Per.]  A  bath 
or  place  for  sweating. 

Humor  (hii'mer  or  ii'mer),  n.  American 
spelling  of  Huitwur  (which  see). 

Humoral  (hu'mer-al  or  ti'mer-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  proceeding  from  the  humours; 
as.  a  humoral  fever. — Htimoral  pathology, 
that  pathology,  or  doctrine  of  tlie  nature  of 
diseases,  which  attributes  all  morbid  pheno- 


mena to  the  disordered  condition  of  the 
fluids  or  humours. 

Humoralism  (hu'mer-al-izm  or  u'mer-al- 
izni),  n.  1.  .State  of  being  humoral.— 2.  The 
doctrine  that  diseases  liave  tlieir  seat  in  the 
humours. 

Humoralist  (hu'mfir-al-ist  or  ii'mer-al-ist), 
n.  One  who  favours  the  humoral  pathology. 

Humoric  (liu'mer-ik  or  u'mer-ik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  himiour  or  humours. 

Humorific  (Im-mer-if'ik  or  u-m6r-if'ik),  a. 
[L.  humor,  humour,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
Producing  humour.  Coleridge. 

Humorism  (liu'mer-izm  or  u'mfer-izni),  n. 

1.  The  manner  or  disposition  of  a  humorist; 
humorousness.  —2.  A  medical  theory  founded 
on  tlie  part  which  the  humours  are  supposed 
to  play  in  the  production  of  disease;  Galen- 
ism. 

Humorist  Oiu'm^r-ist  or  u'mer-ist),  n.  1.  A 
person  having  a  vitiated  or  distempered 
condition  of  the  humours. 

By  a  wise  and  timous  inquisition  the  peccant 
humours  and  hitmorists  must  be  discovered  and 
purged  or  cut  oif ;  mercy  in  such  a  case  in  a  king  is 
true  cruelty.  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  exliibits  certain  strong  pecu- 
liarities of  disposition  or  manner;  one  wlio 
indulges  in  whims, conceits,  oreccentricities; 
one  who  likes  to  gratify  liis  own  inclination 
or  bent  of  mind. 

He  (.Sir  Roger  de  Coverley)  .  .  .  was  a  great  hu- 
morist in  ail  parts  of  his  life.  Addison. 

The  notion  of  a  humorist  is  one  that  is  greatly 
pleased  or  greatly  displeased  with  little  things ;  his 
actions  seldom  directed  by  the  reason  and  nature  of 
things.  Watts. 

3.  One  that  makes  use  of  a  humorous  style 
in  speaking  or  writing;  one  whose  writings 
or  conversation  are  full  of  humour;  one  who 
has  a  playful  fancy  or  genius;  a  wag. 

My  devil  was  to  be,  like  Ga.-the's,  the  universal 
humorist,  who  should  make  all  things  vain  and  no- 
thing worth,  by  a  perpetual  collation  of  the  great 
with  the  little  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite. 

Co/eridi,^e. 

4.  One  who  sets  himself  to  amuse  people;  a 
droll;  a  merry-andrew. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  go 
To  turn  an  actor  and  a  huinorist. 
Where,  ere  I  do  resume  my  present  person. 
We  hope  to  make  the  circles  of  your  eyes 
Flow  with  distilled  laughter.  B.  Joiison. 

5.  One  who  attributes  all  diseases  to  a  de- 
praved state  of  tlie  humours. 

Humoristic  (hu'mer-isf'ik  or  u'mer-ist"ik), 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a  humorist. 

Humorize  (hil'mer-iz  or  u'mer-iz),  v.i.  To 
fall  in  with  tile  humour  of  anything  or  of 
any  person. 

Humorous  (hu'mer-us  or  ii'mer-us),  a. 

1.  t  Moist;  humid. 

Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  these  trees. 

To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  night.  Shak. 

2.  Full  of  humour;  exciting  laughter;  jocu- 
lar; playful;  as,  a  humorous  story  or  author. 

3.  Subject  to  be  governed  by  humour  or 
caprice;  irregular;  capricious;  whimsical. 

Thou  Fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  hujnorous  ladyship  is  by.  Sha/i. 

Syn.  Jocose,  jocular,  witty,  pleasant,  play- 
ful, merry. 

Humorously  (liii'mer-us-li  or  u'm6r-us-li), 
adv.  In  a  humorous  manner;  pleasantly; 
jocosely;  capriciously;  whimsically. 

It  has  been  humorously  said,  that  some  have 
fished  the  very  jakes  for  papers  left  there  by  men 
of  wit.  Swift. 

We  resolve  by  halves,  rashly  and  humoroics/y. 

Calatny. 

Humorousness  (lin'mer-us-nes  or  u'mer-us- 
nes),  a.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
humorous;  oddness  of  conceit;  jocularity; 
ficlvleness;  capriciousness. 

It  must  be  extreme  hjttnorousjiess  to  deny  a  Pro- 
vidence in  them.  Goodman. 

2.  t  Peevishness;  petulance;  moodiness. 
Humorsome  (hu'mer-sum  or  ii'mer-sum),  a. 

1.  Influenced  by  tlie  liumour  of  the  moment; 
peevisli;  petulant. 

The  commons  do  not  abet  humorsome,  factious 
arms.  Burke. 

2.  Adapted  to  excite  laughter;  odd;  humor- 
ous. 

Humorsomely  (hQ  'mer-sum-li  or  u'nier- 
sum-li),  ado.  In  a  humorsome  manner; 
peevislily;  petulantly;  humorously;  oddly. 

Goodumn. 

Humour  (hu'mer  or  u'mer),  n.  [Fr.  humeur; 
L.  humor,  moisture,  liquid.]  1.  Moisture; 
specifically,  the  moisture  or  one  of  the  fluids 
of  animal  bodies;  as,  the  vitreous  humour 
of  the  eye.— 2.  In  old  med.  (a)  a  fluid,  of 
which  there  were  four,  on  the  conditions 
and  proportions  of  which  tlie  bodily  and 
mental  health  was  supposed  to  depend. 


The  four  hjtmours  in  man,  according  to  the  old 
physicians,  were  blood,  choler,  phlegm,  and  melan- 
choly. Trench. 

(b)  Animal  fluid  in  a  vitiated  state,  (c)  Cu- 
taneous eruption,— 3.  Turn  of  mind;  tem- 
per; disposition,  or  rather  a  peculiarity  of 
disposition,  often  temporary:  so  called  be- 
cause the  temper  of  mind  has  been  supposed 
to  depend  on  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Examine  how  your  humoitr  is  inclined. 
And  which  the  ruling  passion  of  your  mind. 

J\OSC0?n7non. 

1.  That  mental  quality  which  gives  to  ideas 
a  ludicrous  or  fantastic  turn,  and  tends  to 
excite  laughter  or  mirth.    See  Wit.  — 

5.  Caprice;  freak;  whim;  vagary. 

Is  my  friend  all  perfection?  .  .  .  Has  he  not  /ZK- 

to  be  endured?  South. 

6.  A  trick;  a  practice  or  habit. 

I  like  not  the  hu7nour  of  lying.  Shak. 
—Aqueous  humour.  See  AQUEOUS.— Crys- 
talline  humour  or  lens.  See  Crtsialline. 
—  Vitreous  humour.  See  VITREOUS.— 0)'{ 
o,f  humour,  out  of  temper;  dissatisfied;  dis- 
pleased.—Syn.  Temper,  disposition,  mood, 
frame,  whim,  fancy,  caprice,  merriment, 
jocularity. 

Humour  (Im'nier  or  u'mer),  v.t.  1.  To  com- 
ply with  the  humour  or  inclination  of;  to 
sooth  by  compliance;  to  gratify;  to  indulge. 

You  humour  me  when  I  am  sick  ; 

Why  not  when  I  am  splenetick?  Pope. 

2.  To  endeavour  to  suit  the  peculiarities  or 
exigencies  of;  to  adapt  one's  self  to;  to  suit; 
to  comply  with;  as,  an  actor  humours  his 
part  or  the  piece. 

It  is  my  part  to  invent,  and  the  musicians  to  hu- 
jnour  that  invention.  Dryden. 

Humous (hu'mus),(i.  [L./iM)}??^.5,tIie ground.] 
In  cliem.  pertaining  to  or  derived  from  hu- 
mus or  mould. 

Hump  (hump),  n.  [A  nasalized  form  of  huh 
or  hob.  Conip.  L.G.  hump,  heap,  hill,  stump; 
D.  homp,  a  lump.]  A  protuberance;  a 
swelling^;  especially,  the  protuberance 
formed  by  a  crooked  back;  a  hunch;  as,  a 
camel  with  one  hump  or  two  humps. 

Here  upon  this  hujn/>  of  granite 

Sit  with  me  a  quiet  while.       Pro/'.  Blackie. 

Humpback  (hump'bak),  n.  1.  A  crooked 
back;  high  shoulders. —2.  A  person  who 
has  a  crooked  back.  —  3.  A  whale  of  the 
genus  Megaptera,  so  called  from  the  bunch 
on  the  back.  These  whales  are  found  in 
botli  nortliern  and  southern  seas,  but  are 
not  in  great  repute  among  whalers. 

Humpbacked  (hump'bakt),  a.  Having  a 
crooked  back. 

Humped  (humpt),  a.  Having  a  hump  or 
protuberance  on  the  back. 

Humpy  (liump'i),  a.  Full  of  humps;  marked 
by  frequent  protuberances. 

Humstrum  (hum'strum),  n.  1.  A  musical 
instrument  out  of  tune  or  rudely  construct- 
ed; a  Jew's-harp.  [Provincial.]— 2.  Music, 
especially  indifferently  played  music. 

Humulin,  Humuline  (Im'mii-lin),  n.  The 
same  as  Lupidin  (which  see). 

Humulus  (liti'mii-lus),  n.  [From  L.  humus, 
the  ground— creeping  on  the  ground  if  not 
supported.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  order  Cannabineffi,  of  which  tlie 
hop  (f/.  Lupulus)  is  the  only  known  species. 
See  Hop. 

Humus  (liu'mus),  n.  [L.  humus,  soil.]  A 
terra  sjiionyiiious  with  vegetable  mould.  It 
is  a  dark  brown  or  black  powder,  and  is 
obtained  in  gi'catest  abundance  from  bog- 
earth,  peat,  and  turf.  When  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  air  and  moisture  it  decays  and 
moulders,  and  is  gradually  converted  into 
humus.  At  one  stage  of  the  process  it  is 
converted  into  one  or  other  of  two  sub- 
stances called  humin  and  ulmin,  both  in- 
soluble in  alkalies.  The  latter  substance  has 
received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  a  closely 
allied  substance  exudes  from  tlie  bark  of  the 
elm,  and  indeed  appears  to  be  contained  in 
tlie  bark  of  most  trees.  Humus,  as  it  exists  in 
the  soil,  is  a  product  of  the  decay  of  veget- 
ables; it  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  is 
readily  soluble  in  solutions  of  tlie  alkaline 
carbonates.  It  is  a  mixture  of  various  car- 
bon compounds,  which  slowly  undergo  com- 
bustion with  the  production  of  carbon  di- 
oxide, water,  and  ammonia,  which  are  again 
taken  up  by  plants. 

Hun  (bun),  n.  [L.  Hunni,  the  Huns.]  A 
member  of  an  ancient  Asiatic  race,  proliably 
of  tlie  Mongolian  or  Tatar  stock,  first  ap- 
pearing prominently  in  history  about  375 
A.  D.  In  that  year  they  crossed  the  Dnieper, 
defeated  the  Goths  and  drove  them  over  the 
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Danube  into  the  Roman  province  of  Pan- 
nonia  (Hungary).  In  tlie  reign  of  Attila  (434) 
they  overran  and  ravaged  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  and  coniptlled  the  Romans  to 
pay  tribute.  With  the  deatli  of  Attila  tlieir 
power  was  broken.  Tliey  were  a  savage  and 
ugly  tribe,  liaving  darlc  complexions,  small, 
deep-set  l)lack  eyes,  broad  shoulders,  Hat 
noses,  and  no  beard. 

Hunch  (hunsh),  n.  [By  Wedgwood  regarded 
as  a  form  of  hump,  like  lump,  lunch  (a 
lump  or  piece);  dump  or  thump,  Sc.  dunch, 
&c.]  1.  A  hump;  a  protuberance;  as,  the 
hunchot  a  camel. — 2.  A  lump;  a  thick  piece; 
as,  a  hunch  of  bread. 

His  wife  brought  out  the  cut  loaf  and  a  piece  of 
Wiltshire  clieese,  and  I  took  them  in  hand,  gave 
Richard  a  good  hunch,  and  took  another  for  myself. 

Cobbett. 

3.  A  push  or  jerk  witli  the  fist  or  elbow. 
Hunch  (hunsh),  v.t.    1.  To  push  with  the 
elbow;  to  push  or  thrust  with  a  sudden  jerk. 
Jack's  friends  began  to  hunch  and  push  one  another. 

Arbulhnot. 

2.  To  push  out  in  a  protuberance;  to  crook, 
as  the  back,  'The  back  is  quite /iraic/ied.' 
Pennant. 

Hunchback  (hunsh'bak),  n.    A  hump-back; 

a  hump-backed  person. 
Hunchbacked  (hunsh'bakt),  a.   Having  a 

crooked  back. 

Hundred  (hun'dred),  a.  [A.  Sax.  hund, 
hundteontig,  later  hundred;  conip.  Goth. 
htuid  and  taihun-tehund,  O.Sax.  hund,  Icel. 
hundrath,  Dan.  hundrede,  D.  honderd, 
O.H.G.  htint,  huntari,  hundert,  G.  hun- 
dert,  L  centum,  Skr.  <;atam,  a  hundred. 
In  A.  Sax.  hund  was  employed  as  a  prefix 
in  expressing  70,  80,  90,  110,  and  120  as  well 
as  100;  the  original  meaning  of  hund  being 
10;  thus,  hund-seofontitj  (7x10),  70;  hund- 
nigontig,  90;  hund  -  twelf  tig  (12x10),  120. 
Hund  (ten)  Goth,  tehund,  corresponds  to 
the  li.  term,  -ginti,  Gr.  Iconti,  Skr.  gati, 
forms  which  presuppose  an  Indo-Eur.  dak- 
anta,  from  (?a^-(i?i,ten,and  superlative  suffix, 
-ta.  Hund  seems  to  have  assumed  the  mean- 
ing of  hundred  (originally  tihun-tihund, 
10  X 10)  from  being  regarded  as  a  convenient 
abbreviation.  The  fed  in  hundred  is  the 
same  term,  as  Icel.  rcethr,  which  is  used  as 
a  numeral  sufBx  =  or  ten  ;  thus  dttratthr, 
SO,  niroetlir,  90;  it  is  akin  to  E.  read,  and  to 
Goth,  garathjan,  to  reckon.    Comp.  Sc.  and 

0.  E.  hunder.]  Ten  times  ten;  ninety  and 
ten  added;  as,  a  hundred  men. 

Hundred  (hun'dred),  n.  1.  The  product  of 
ten  multiplied  by  ten;  a  collection,  body,  or 
sum,  consisting  of  ten  times  ten  individuals 
or  imits;  five  score.— 2.  A  division  or  part 
of  a  county  in  England,  supposed  to  have 
originally  contained  a  hundred  families  or 
freemen.— Lo7i(/  or  great  hundred,  the  sum 
of  IW.—Chiltern  Hundreds.  See  Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

Hundred-court  (hun'dred-kort),  n.  In 
England,  a  court  held  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  a  hundred. 

Hundreder,  Hundredor  (hun'dred-er),  n. 

1.  An  inhabitant  or  freeholder  in  a  hundred. 

2.  In  law,  a  man  who  may  be  of  a  jury  in 
any  controversy  respecting  land  within  the 
hundred  to  which  he  belongs.  —3.  One  having 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  hundred;  sometimes, 
the  bailiff  of  a  hundred. 

Hundred-fold  (hun'dred-fold),  n.  A  hun- 
dred times  as  much. 

Hundredor.  See  Hundiieder. 

Hundred-penny  (hun'dred-pen-ni),  n.  A 
tax  formerly  collected  by  the  sheriff  or  lord 
of  a  hundred. 

Hundredth  (hun'dredth),  a.  1.  The  ordinal 
of  a  himdred;  coming  or  reckoned  last  of  a 
hundred  individuals;  as,  I  told  him  for  the 
hundredth  time. — 2.  Forming  one  of  a  hun- 
dred parts  into  which  anything  is  divided; 
as,  he  received  not  the  hundredth  part  of 
wliat  was  his  due. 

Hundredth  (hun'dredth),  n.  1.  The  one 
after  the  ninety-ninth.— 2.  One  of  a  hundred 
parts  into  which  anything  is  divided ;  the 
quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  a  hundred. 

Hundredweight  (hun'dred-wat),  n.  In 
avoirdupois  weight,  a  denomination  of 
weight,  usually  denoted  by  Cwt.,  containing 
112  lbs.  It  is  subdivided  into  4  quarters, 
each  containing  28  lbs.  The  long  hundred- 
weiglit  is  120  lbs. 

Hung  (bimg),  pret.  &  pp.  of  hang. 

Hungarian  (hung-ga'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  relat- 
ing to  Hungary. — Hungarian  machine,  a 
hydraulic  machine  on  the  principal  of  Hero's 
fountain,  so  called  from  its  having  been  first 
employed  in  draining  a  mine  at  Chemnitz 
in  Hungary. 


Hungarian  (hung-ga'ri-an),  n.  1.  A  native 
or  naturalized  inhaljitant  of  Hungary. — 
2.  Tlie  language  spoken  by  the  Hungarians. 

Hungary-balsam  (hung'ga-ri-bal-sam),  n. 
A  kind  of  turpentine  procured  from  Pinus 
Pumilio,  the  mountain-pine  of  Hungary. 

Hungary-'water  (liung'ga-ri-wa-ter).  n.  A 
distilled  water  consisting  of  dilute  alcohol 
aromatized  with  the  tops  of  flowers  of  rosCr 
mary  or  other  aromatic  substances,  used  as 
a  perfume:  so  called  because  first  made  for 
the  use  of  a  queen  of  Hungary, 

Hung-beef  (hung'bef),  n.  'Beef  slightly 
salted  and  hung  up  to  dry;  dried  beef. 

Hunger  (hung'ger),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hv^er. 
hunger;  Comp.  G.  Dan.  and  Sv/,  hunger: 
Icel.  liungr;  O.G.  hungar;  Goth,  huhrus, 
hunger,  huggrian,  to  hunger.]  1.  An  uneasy 
sensation  occasioned  by  the 'want  of  food; 
a  craving  of  food  by  the  stomach;  craving 
appetite. — 2.  Any  strong  or  eager  desire. 

For  hicji^er  of  my  gold  I  die.  Drydeii. 

Hunger  (hung-'ger),  v.  i.  1.  To  feel  the  pain 
or  uneasiness  which  is  occasioned  by  long 
abstinence  from  food;  to  crave  food. — 2.  To 
desire  with  great  eagerness;  to  long. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness.  Mat.  v.  6. 

Hunger  (hung'ger),  v.t.  To  make  hungry; 
to  famish. 

Hunger-bit,  Hunger-bitten  (hung'g^r-bit, 
hung '  ger- bit -n),  a.  Pained,  pinched,  or 
weakened  by  hunger. 

His  strength  shall  be  huttger-bitten ,  and  destruc- 
tion bh.nll  be  ready  atliis  side.  Job  xviii.  12. 

Hungerer  Oiung'ger-er),  n.  One  who  hun- 
gers; one  who  longs  greedily. 

The  thwarted  Jni^igerer  for  office  takes  up  the 
miserable  commonplaces  of  politics.  Croly. 

Hungerly  (liwg'gfer-li),  a.  Hungry;  want- 
ing food  or  nourishment. 

His  beard  grew  thin  and  hztngerly. 
And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drinking. 

Shak. 

Hungerly  (hung'ger- li),  adv.  With  keen 
appetite.    [Rare.  ] 

You  have  sav'd  my  longing:  and  I  feed 
Most  hungerly  on  your  sight.  Shak. 

Hunger-rot  (hung-'ger-rot),  n.    A  disease  in 

sheep  caused  by  poor  feeding. 
Hunger-starve t  (liung'ger-starv'),  v.t.  To 

starve  with  hunger;  to  pinch  by  -want  of 

food;  to  famish. 

Hungred  t  (hung'gerd),  a.  Hungry;  pinched 
by  want  of  food. 

Hungrily  (liung'gri-li),  adv.  In  a  hungry 
manner;  voraciously;  greedily. 

when  on  harsh  acorns  hungrily  they  fed. 

Drydeyt. 

Hungry  fliung'gri),  a.  1.  Having  a  keen  ap- 
petite; feeling  pain  or  uneasiness  from  want 
of  food;  as,  eat  only  -when  you  are  hungry. 
Hence — 2.  Having  an  eager  desire  after  any- 
thing.—3.  Indicating  hunger  or  a  craving 
like  hunger. 

Cassius  has  a  leajl  and  hungry  look.  Shak. 

4.  Not  rich  or  fertile;  poor;  barren;  as,  a 
hungry  gravel.     'The  most  hungry  and 
barren  soil.'  Smalridge. 
Hunk  (hungk),  n.    [A  form  of  hunch.]  A 
large  hnnp;  a  hunch. 

Hunker  (hungk'er),  n.  In  United  States 
politics,  a  member  of  the  section  of  the  de- 
mocratic party  opposed  to  progress;  hence, 
any  person  opposed  to  innovations  in  gene- 
ral; a  conservative. 

Hunker  (hungk'er),  v.i.  [A  nasalized  form 
of  Icel.  hiika,  to  squat.]  ,  To  stoop  with  the 
body  resting  upon  the  calves  of  the  legs;  to 
squat.  [Scotch.] 

Upon  the  ground  they  hunkered  down  a'  three. 
And  to  their  crack  thej'  yoked  fast  and  free.  Ross. 

Hunkerism  (hungk'er-izm),  n.  The  doc- 
trines or  principles  of  the  hunkers;  hostility 
to  progress;  conservatism.   [United  States.] 

Hunkers  (hungk'erz),  n.  pi.  [See  the  verb.] 
The  hams;  the  haunches. 

Hunks  (hungks),  n.  [Perhaps  from  hunk,  a 
piece,  a  lump.]  A  covetous  sordid  man;  a 
miser;  a  niggard. 

Pray  make  your  bargain  with  all  the  prudence  and 
selfisliness  of  an  old  Jninks.  Gray. 

Hunt  (hunt),  V.  t.  [A.  Sax.  huntian,  to  hunt; 
0.  G.  hundjan,  farhundjan,  to  catch,  to  cap- 
ture ;  Goth,  frahinthan,  to  catch,  to  take 
prisoner:  allied  to  E.  hand,  hend,  hent,  per- 
haps to  hind  (female  deer).]  1.  To  chase, 
as  wild  animals,  particularly  quadrupeds, 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  or  killing;  to 
search  for  or  follow  after,  as  game  or  wild 
animals;  as,  to  hunt  a  stag  or  a  fo.x.— 2.  To 
search  after;  to  pursue;  to  follow  closely. 


Evil  shall  hunt  the  violent  man  to  overthrow  him. 

PS.  CXi.  II. 

3.  To  use,  direct,  or  manage,  as  hounds  hi 
the  chase. 

He  hunts  a  pack  of  dogs.  Addison. 

4.  To  preside  over  or  direct  the  hunting  of, 
as  a  district;  as,  he  hunts  the  county.— 5.  To 
pursue  game  or  wild  animals  over;  to  pursue 
foxes  over ;  as,  the  district  was  hunted  by 
the  fox-hoimds.  —  To  hunt  up  or  out,  to 
seek;  to  search  for.  'I  do  hunt  out  a  pro- 
bability.' Spienscr.—To  hunt  at  force,  to 
run  down  with  dogs  instead  of  shooting. — 
To  hunt  down,  to  pursue  and  kill  or  capture; 
to  bear  down  by  persecution  or  violence;  to 
exterminate. — To  hunt  from,  to  pursue  and 
drive  out  or  a'lvay. 

Hunt  (hunt),  v.i.  1.  To  follow  the  chase;  to 
go  out  in  pursuit  of  game  or  other  wild  ani- 
mals; to  course  with  hounds.    Gen.  xxvii. 

5.  -2.  To  seek  by  close  pursuit;  to  search: 
with  after  oi  for. 

He  ayier  honour  hunts,  I  after  love.  Shak. 
The  adulteress  will  hunt  for  the  precious  life. 

Prov.  vi.  26. 

— To  hunt  counter,to  hunt  the  wrong  way:  to 
trace  the  scent  backwards;  to  retrace  one's 
steps;  also,  to  take  up  a  false  trail. 

You  mean  to  make  a  hoiden  or  n  hare 

O'  me,  t'  hunt  counter  thus,  and  make  these  doubles. 

B.  Jonson. 

Hunt  (hunt),  n.  1.  The  act  of  chasing  wild 
animals  for  the  purpose  of  catching  them;  a 
pursuit;  a  chase. 

I  heard  myself  proclaim'd  : 

And  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree 

Escap'd  the  hu}it.  Shak. 

2.  t  A  huntsman.  Chaucer. — 3.  A  pack  of 
hounds.— 4.  An  association  of  huntsmen;  as, 
the  Caledonian  Hunt. — 5.  The  portion  of 
country  liunted  with  hounds. 

Hunt-counter  (hunt-koun'ter),  n.  A  dog 
that  rtins  back  on  the  scent,  and  hence  is 
worthless;  a  blunderer.  'You  hunt-counter, 
hence,'  ,Shak. 

Hunter  (hunt'er),  n.  1.  One  who  hunts;  a 
huntsman ;  one  who  engages  in  the  chase 
of  wild  animals. — 2.  A  dog  tliat  scents 
game,  or  is  employed  in  the  chase ;  a  hunt- 
ing dog. 

Of  dogs,  the  valu'dfile 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle. 
The  housekeeper,  the  hunter.  Shak. 

3.  A  horse  used  in  the  chase. — 4.  In  entmn. 
one  of  a  tribe  of  spiders  (Venantes)  which 
are  incessantly  running  or  leaping  about  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  abode  to  catch  and 
seize  their  prey. — 5.  In  ornith.  the  name  ap- 
plied in  Jamaica  to  a  largish  species  of 
cuckoo,  Piaya  plu  vialis.—Q.  A  watch  whose 
glass  is  protected  by  a  metal  cover;  a  hunt- 
ing-watch. 

Hunter's  Press  (hun'terz  pres),  n.  A 
press  worked  by  the  Hunter's  screw  (which 
see). 

Hunter's  Scre'W  (hun'terz  skrb),?i.  Inmech. 

a  form  of  differ- 
ential screw,  so 
named  after  the 
inventor.  Dr. 
3o\m  Hunter.  It 
consists  of  two 
partsa and 6;  the 
formerisscrewed 
externally,  and 
works  in  a  nut  c, 
and  it  is  hollow 
and  screwed  in- 
ternally to  re- 
ceive the  screwed 
part  b,  which  is 
prevented  from 
turning  upon  its 
axis  (by  the  slid- 
ing guide -piece 
d)  when  the  pai  t 
a  is  turned  by 
means  of  a  lever 
or  handle  appli- 
ed at  e.  The  ver- 
tical velocity  of  the  guide  d  is  manifestly 
less  as  the  pitch  of  the  screw  &  is  greater, 
and  tlie  pressure  is  accordingly  so  much  the 
greater  as  the  pitches  of  the  parts  a  and  b 
are  more  nearly  equal. 
Hunter-train  (liunt'er-tran),  n.  A  band  of 
sportsmen. 

Hunting-box  (hunt'ing-boks),  n.  Same  as 
Hunting-seat. 

Hunting-coat  (hunt'ing-kot),  n.  A  scarlet 
or  green  coat  used  when  hunting. 

Hunting-cog  (hunt'ing-kog),  n.  In  mach. 
an  odd  cog  in  one  of  two  geared  wheels, 
serving  to  change  the  order  of  contact  of 
the  teeth,  so  that  the  same  teeth  shall  not 
continually  meet. 


Hunter's  Press. 


ch,  c/tain;  Sc.  \och\     g,  go;     j,  job;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  (/ten;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Huntingdonian  (lum-ting-don'i-an),  n. 
Eccles.  a  member  of  the  Countess  of  Hun- 
tingdon's connexion,  founded  by  George 
"VVhitefield  after  liis  separation  from  the 
Wesleys  in  1748. 

Htinting-horn  (Imnt'ing-horn),  n.  A  bugle; 
a  liorn  used  in  liunting. 

Hunting-horse,  Hunting-nag  (hunt'ing- 
hors,  liunt'ing-nag),  n.  A  horse  used  in 
hunting. 

Hunting-lodge  (Imnt'ing-loj),  n.    Same  as 

Huntinri-aeat. 

Hunting-match  (hunt'ing-raach),  n.  A 
chase  of  animals. 

Htmting-seat  (Iiunt'ing-set),  n.  A  tem- 
porary residence  for  the  purpose  of  hunt- 
ing. 

Hunting-spider  (hunt'ing-spi-dfir),  n.  See 
Hunter,  4. 

Hunting-watch  (hunt'ing-woch),  n.  See 
Hunter,  c 

Huntress  (liunt'res),)i.  A  female  that  hunts 
or  follows  tlie  chase. 

Huntsman  (hunts'man),  n.  1.  One  who 
hunts  or  who  practises  hunting. 

Like  as  a  hinitsinan  after  weary  chase.  Spenser. 

2.  Tlie  servant  whose  office  it  is  to  manage 
the  chase. 

Huntsmanship  Oiunts'man-ship),  n.  The 
art  or  practice  of  limiting  or  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  huntsman. 

Hunt'S-up  (hunts' up),  n.  The  tune  for- 
merly played  on  the  horn  under  the  win- 
dows of  sportsmen  to  awaken  them;  hence, 
anything  calculated  to  jirouse. 

Rowland,  for  shame,  awake  thy  drowsy  muse, 
Time  plays  tlie  hitjtt's-tip  to  thy  sleepy  head. 

Drayton. 

Hura  (hu'ra),?i.  [The  native  name.]  A  genus 
of  tropical  American  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  order  Eupliorbiace^,  and  differing 


Sand-box  Tree  {Htira  crepitans). 


from  all  other  plants  in  the  order  in  its 
many-celled  ovary.  H.  crepitans  (the  sand- 
bo.x  tree)  is  remarkable  for  the  loud  report 
with  which  its  seed-vessel  bursts,  for  which 
reason  it  is  often  called  the  monlcey's  din- 
ner-bell. It  is  a  large  branching  tree  with 
glossy  poplar -like  leaves,  inconspicuous 
dioecious  flowers,  and  large  furrowed  round- 
ish fruits  of  the  size  of  an  orange. 

Huraulite,  Hureaulite  (hii-ro'lit),  ?i. 
[Hureaux,  and  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  min- 
eral occurring  in  the  French  department  of 
Haute- Vienne,  at  the  village  of  Hureau.x, 
near  Limoges.  It  consists  of  a  phosphate 
of  ii'on  and  manganese. 

Hurcheon  ( bur '  chon ),  n.  An  urchin  ;  a 
hedgehog.  [Scotch.] 

Hurden  (herd'n),  n,  [Made  of  hurds,  hards, 
or  coarse  fla.x.]    A  coarse  kind  of  linen. 
Called  also  Harden.   [Local  or  obsolete.] 
Hurdles  (hur'diz),  n.  pi.    The  buttocks. 
[.Scotch.] 

His  (jawcie  tail,  wi'  upward  curl, 

Huny  owre  his  hiirdies  wi'  a  swirl.  Burns. 

Hurdle  Oi^r'Jl),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hyrdel.  hyrthil; 
conip.  G.  horde,  hiirde,  a  hurdle;  Icel.  hurth, 
Goth,  haurds,  a  door;  Swiss  hurd,  a  pole; 
E.  hoarding.]  A  movable  frame  made  of 
interlaced  twigs  or  sticks,  or  of  bars  or  rods 
crossing  each  other,  varying  in  form  accord- 
ing to  its  destination;  as,  (a)  a  sledge  or 
frame  on  which  criminals  were  formerly 
drawn  to  the  place  of  execution. 

A  sledge  hurdle  is  allowed  to  preserve  the  offen- 
der from  the  extreme  torment  of  being  dragged  on 
the  ground  or  pavement.  Blackst07te. 

(6)  In  fort,  a  collection  of  twigs  or  sticks 


interwoven  closely  and  sustained  by  long 
stakes,  made  usually  of  a  rectangular  shape, 
5  or  6  feet  by  3^,  and  serving  to  render 
works  firm  or  to  "cover  traverses  and  lodg- 
ments for  the  defence  of  workmen  against 
fireworks  or  stones,  (c)  In  agri.  a  frame 
usually  made  of  wood  but  sometimes  of  iron 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  temporary  fences. 
When  a  fence  is  to  be  formed  of  hurdles 
they  are  put  down  end  to  end,  fastened  to 
the  ground,  and  to  one  another. 
Hurdle  (h^r'dl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hurdled; 
ppr.  hurdling.  To  make  up,  hedge,  cover, 
or  close  with  hurdles. 

Hurdle-race  (her'dl-ras),  n.   A  race,  as  of 
j    men  or  horses,  over  hurdles  or  fences. 
I  Hurds  (herdz),  n.  The  coarse  part  of  flax  or 
hemp.    Called  also  Hards. 

Hurdy-gurdy  (her'di-ger'di),  n.  A  stringed 
iiistninient,  whose  tones  are  produced  by 
tlie  friction  of  a  wheel  acting  the  part  of  a 
bow  against  foui'  strings,  two  of  which  are 
pressed  by  the  fingers  or  by  keys.  The  other 
two  strings  are  tuned  a  fifth  apart  to  pro- 
duce a  drone  bass,  and  are  not  stopped  by 
the  fln,t;ers  or  keys. 

Hureaulite,  n.   See  Huraulite. 

Hureek  (hti-rek'),  n.  An  Indian  grass,  Pas- 
palum  acrobiculatum,  said  to  render  the 
milk  of  cows  that  feed  upon  it  narcotic  and 
drastic. 

Hurin  (hii'rin),  n.  In  chem.  an  acrid  crystal- 
lizable  substance  obtained  from  the  juice  of 
Hura  crepitans. 
\  Hurkaru,  Hurkaroo  (liei''ka-io),  n.  [Hind.] 
An  errand-boy;  a  running-footman;  hence, 
the  name  of  a  well  known  Indian  newspaper. 

Hurkle  (liur  kl),  v.i.  To  sijuat;  to  crouch; 
to  cower,  (Scotch.] 

Hurl  (hferl),  v.t.  [Shown  by  Skeat  to  be  a 
contracted  form  of  hurtle,  which  is  a  freq. 
of  hurt,  in  old  sense  of  to  dash  Perhaps  in- 
fluenced by  whirl;  in  sense  3  a  form  of  whirl.  ] 

1.  To  send  whirling  or  whizzing  through  the 
air ;  to  throw  with  violence ;  to  drive  with 
great  force ;  as,  to  hurl  a  stone. 

And  hurVd  them  headlong  to  their  fleet  and  main. 

Pope. 

2.  Fig.  to  emit  or  utter  with  vehemence ; 
as,  to  hurl  out  vows. 

Hur/tng  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heaven. 

Mitton. 

3.  To  wheel ;  to  convey  by  means  of  a  ma- 
chine borne  on  wheels;  as,  to  hurl  a  barrow; 
he  hurled  me  a  mile  in  his  cart.  [Scotch.]— 

4.  t  To  twist  or  turn.  'He  himself  had  hurled 
or  crooked  feet.'  Fuller. 

Hurl  (herl),  v.i.  1.  To  move  rapidly;  to 
whirl.  [Rare.]— 2.  To  be  conveyed,  as  in  a 
wheeled  vehicle.  [.Scotch.] 

If  on  .a  beastie  I  can  speel, 
Or  hurl  in  a  cartie.  Burns. 

3.  To  play  at  a  kind  of  game  of  ball.  See 
Hurling. 

Hurl  (herl),  n.  1.  The  act  of  throwing  with 
violence. — 2.  Tumult;  riot;  commotion. 

After  this  hurl  the  kinif  was  fain  to  flee. 

Mir.  for  Mn^-^. 

3.  The  act  of  being  conveyed  in  a  wheeled 
vehicle;  a  drive.  [Scotch.] 

Hurltoat  t  (herl'bat),  n.  A  whirl-bat;  a  kind 
of  weapon  whirled  when  used. 

Hurlbone  (lierl'bon),  n.  A  bone  near  the 
middle  of  the  buttock  of  a  horse. 

Hurler  (hferl'er),  n.  1.  One  who  hurls  or 
who  plays  at  hurling.— 2.  One  employed  in 
carrying  stones,  peats,  or  other  material  on 
a  wheel-barrow.  [Scotch.] 

Hurley-hacket  (liurl'i-liak-et),  n.  [Scotch.] 
1.  A  small  trough  or  sledge  in  which  people 
used  formerly  to  slide  down  an  inclined 
plane  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  — 2.  An  ill-hung 
carriage:  in  contempt.  Sir  W.  Scott.  Writ- 
ten also  Hurly-hacket  and  Hurlie-hacket. 

Hurley-house,Hurlie-house(hurl'i-hous), 
n.  [Scotch.]  A  large  house  so  much  in  dis- 
repair as  to  be  nearly  in  a  ruinous  state. 

Hurling  (herl'ing),  n.  A  kind  of  game  of 
ball.    Bee  extract. 

Hurling  taketh  its  denomination  from  throwing  of 
the  ball,  and  is  of  two  sorts;  to  goals,  and  to  the 
country;  for  hnrling  to  goals  there  are  fifteen  or 
thirty  players,  more  or  less,  chosen  out  on  each  side, 
who  strip  themselves,  and  then  join  hands  in  ranks, 
one  agamst  another:  out  of  these  ranks  they  match 
themselves  by  pairs,  one  embracing  another,  and  so 
pass  away;  every  of  which  couples  are  to  watch  one 
another  during  this  play.  Carew. 

In  Ireland  the  name  is  given  to  the  game  of 
hockey. 

Hurlwind  (herl 'wind),  n.  A  whirlwind 
(which  see). 

Like  scatter'd  down  by  howling  Eurus  blown. 
By  rapid  hicrl-7i.'inds  from  his  mansion  thrown. 

Sandys. 

Hurly,  Hurly-hurly  (I'^i^'ii,  her'li-bfer'ii),  n. 


[Probably  a  word  formed  to  express  by  its 
sound  bustle,  noise,  confusion,  suggested 
by  hurl  or  hurry;  comp.  Dan.  hurlumhei, 
hurry  -  scurry  ;  Fr.  hurluberlu.  ]  Tumult ; 
bustle;  confusion. 

With  the  hurly  death  itself  awakes.  ShaA:. 

When  the  Intrly-bitrlys  done. 

When  the  battle's  lost  and  won.  Shak. 

Huron  (hii'ron),  n.  A  fish  of  the  perch  kind, 
the  Huro  nigricans,  known  to  the  English 
settlers  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Huron  by 
the  name  of  black-bass.    The  flesh  is  firm, 
,    white,  and  well-flavoured,  and  is  in  high 
!    estimation  as  an  article  of  food. 
■  Huronia  (hii-ro'ni-a),  n.    A  name  given  to 
certain  radiated  articulated  bodies  formerly 
referred  to  the  Polyzoa,  found  in  the  tran- 
sition limestone  of  Lake  Huron.  Brande. 
^  Huronian  (hu-ro'ni-an),  a.    In  geol.  a  term 
applied  to  certain  strata  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Huron,  occupying  the  same  relative 
position  as  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Britain. 
Hurrt  (her),  v.i.    [Comp.  Dan.  hurre,  to 
hum  or  bu2z.    See  Hurry.]    To  make  a 
trilling  or  rolling  sound. 
R  is  the  dog's  letter  and  hurreth  in  the  sound. 

B.  yonson. 

Hurrah,  Hurra  (hu-rii'),  inter  j.  [Comp.  E. 
huzza,  G.  hurrah,  Dan.  and  Sw.  hurra.,  Pol. 
hura.]  An  exclamation  expressive  of  joy, 
praise,  applause,  or  encouragement:  some- 
times used  as  a  noun;  as,  the  crowd  biu'st 
out  into  a  loud  hurrah. 

Hurrah!  hurrah  I  a  single  field  hath  turned  the 

chance  of  war. 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  forlvry,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

^lacaulay. 

Hurrah,  Hurra  (hxi-ra'),  v.i.  To  utter  a 
loud  shout  of  acclamation,  encouragement, 
joy,  or  tlie  like. 

Hurrah,  Hurra  (liu-rii'),  v.  t.  To  receive 
or  accompany  with  acclamation,  or  with 
shouts  of  joy;  to  encourage  by  rounds  of 
cheering. 

Hurricane  (liu'ri-kan),  n.  [Sp.  huracan,  Fr. 
ouragan,  D.  orlcaan,  G.  orlcan,  all  from  a  na- 
tive American  woi-d.]  1.  A  violent  tempest 
or  storm  of  wind.  Hurricanes  prevail 
chiefly  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Mau- 
ritius, and  Bourbon,  and  in  parts  of  China 
and  the  Chinese  seas,  where  they  are  gene- 
rally known  as  ty2)hoons.—2.  Any  violent 
tempest,  or  anything  suggestive  of  a  violent 
tempest. 

Like  a  tempest  down  the  ridges 
Swept  tlie  hurricane  of  steel.  Aytou}t. 

— Hurricane-deck,  a  name  given  to  a  light, 
elevated  deck  in  steamboats,  especially  the 
deck  above  a  saloon. _ 

Hurricanot  (hu-ri-ka'no),  n.  A  hurricane; 
a  water-spout. 

Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks!  rage!  blow! 
You  cataracts  and  httrricanoes,  spout.  Shak. 

Hurried  (hu'rid),  p.  and  a.  Done  in  a 
hurry;  evidencing  hurry;  as,  ahurricd  man- 
ner.   'A /lio'/'i'ed  meeting.'  Milton. 

Hurriedly  (hu'rid-li),  cidv.  In  a  hurried 
manner. 

Hurriedness  (hu'rid-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
hurried. 

Hurrier  (liu'ri-er),  n.  1.  One  who  hurries, 
urges,  or  impels.  '  Mars,  that  horrid  hur- 
rier of  men.'  Chapman  — 2.  One  who  draws 
a  corve  or  waggon  in  a  coal-mine. 

Hurry  (hu'ri),"ti.(.  pret.  &  pp.  hurried;  ppr. 
hurrying.  [Comp.  M.H.G.  hurren,  to  move 
hastily;  Icel.  hurr,  a  confused  noise  or  hurly- 
burly  ;  Dan.  hurre,  to  hum  or  buzz ;  Sw. 
hurra,  to  whirl.]  1.  To  impel  to  greater 
speed  ;  to  drive  or  press  forward  with  more 
rapidity;  to  urge  to  act  or  proceed  with 
precipitance;  to  cause  to  be  perfoniied  with 
great  or  undue  rapidity ;  as,  to  hurry  the 
workmen  or  the  work. 

Impetuous  lust  hurries  him  on  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  it.  South. 

2.  To  impel  to  violent  or  thoughtless  action; 
to  urge  to  confused  or  irregular  activity. 

And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 

The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends.  Shak. 

3.  To  draw,  as  a  corve  or  waggon,  in  coal- 
mines.— To  hurry  away,  to  drive  or  carry 
away  in  haste.— Syn.  To  hasten,  precipitate, 
expedite,  quicken,  accelerate. 

Hurry  (hu'ri),  v.i.  To  move  or  act  vri th 
haste;  to  proceed  with  celerity  or  precipita- 
tion. 

Did  you  but  know  what  joys  your  way  attend. 
You  would  not  hurry  to  your  journey's  end. 
(  Dryden. 

Hurry  (hu'ri),  n.  1.  The  act  of  hurrying;  a 
driving  or  pressing  forward  in  motion  or 
business  ;  precipitancy  ;  urgency ;  bustle  ; 
confusion. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      ttibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti,  Sc.  ab«ne;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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Ambition  raises  a  tumult  in  the  soul,  it  inflames 
tlie  mind,  and  puts  it  into  a  violent  hurry  of  thought, 
Addisojt. 

2.  A  timber  staging  with  spouts  running 
from  it,  used  in  loading  vessels  with  coals. 
Hurryingly  (hu'ri-ing-li),  adv.    In  a  hurry- 
ing- manner. 

Hurry-skurry  (hu'ri-sku'ri),  adv.  [Hurry 
und  scuny.]   Confusedly;  in  a  bustle. 

Run  hiiryy-skiii-ry  round  the  floor, 
And  o'er  the  bed  and  tester  clamber.  Gi-ay. 

Hurry-skurry  (hu'ri-sku'ri),  n.  Fluttering 
haste;  great  confusion.  [Colloq.] 

Hurst  (herst),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hxirst,  hyrst,  O.D. 
horst,  O.H.G.  hurst,  horst,  a  grove,  a  wood ; 
Sw.  hurst,  a  shrub,  a  thicket.]  1.  A  wood  or 
grove :  a  word  found  in  many  names,  as 
in  Hazle/i«i;-si. 

From  each  rising  hurst. 
Where  many  a  goodly  oak  had  carefully  been  nurst. 

Drayton. 

2.  In  her.  a  charge  representing  a  small 
group  of  trees  generally  borne  upon  a 
mount  in  base. 

Hurt  (hert),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hurt;  ppr.  hurt- 
ing. [Comp.  D.  hort,  a  blow,  a  push,  horten, 
to  jostle;  but  probably  from  O.Fi-.  hurter,  to 
strike:  Fr.  heurt,  a  liit,  a  knock,  heurter,  to 
knock  again  St ;  1 1.  lo'fare,  to  hit,  to  knock :  per- 
haps of  Celtic  origin;  comp.  W.  hwyrdd,  a 
push,  a  thrust,  a  blow.]  1.  To  cause  physical 
pain  to;  to  wound  or  bruise  painfully;  as,  the 
body  is  hurt  by  a  severe"  blow  or  by  tight 
clothes. — 2.  To  cause  injury,  loss,  or  dimi- 
nution to ;  to  impair  in  value,  quality,  use- 
fulness, beauty,  or  pleasure;  to  injure;  to 
damage;  to  harm. 

Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  fuirt.  Milton. 

3.  To  give  mental  pain  to ;  to  wound  the 
feelings  of ;  to  annoy ;  to  grieve.  '  I  am 
angry  and  hurt.'  Thackeray. 

Hurt  (hert),  n.  1.  Anything  that  gives  pain 
to  the  body;  a  wound,  a  bruise,  or  the  like. 

The  pains  of  sickness  and  hurts.  Locke. 
2.  Injury;  loss;  damage;  detriment. 
Why  should  damage  grow  to  the  hurt  of  the  kings? 

Ezra  iv.  22. 

Syn.  Wound,  bruise,  injury,  harm,  damage, 
loss,  detriment,  mischief,  bane,  disadvan- 
tage. 

Hurt,  Heurt  (hert),  n.  A  name  given  by 
heralds  to  an  azure  or  blue  roundle ;  and 
by  some  writers  supposed  to  represent  a 
wound,  by  others  the  hurtleberry,  from 
which  the  name  is  derived. 

Hurter  (hert'er),  n.    One  who  hurts. 

Hurter  (hert'er),  n.  [Fr.  heurtoir,  from 
heurter,  to  knocli  against.]  Milit.  a  piece 
of  wood  at  the  lower  end  of  a  platform,  to 
prevent  the  wheels  of  a  gun-carriage  from 
injuring  the  parapet. 

Hurtful  (hert'ful),  a.  Tending  to  impair  or 
destroy;  injurious ;  mischievous ;  occasion- 
ing loss  or  destruction ;  as,  negligence  is 
hurtf  ul  to  property ;  intemperance  is  Ai(,r«- 
/tfi  to  health.— Syn.  Pernicious,  destructive, 
harmful,  baneful,  prejudicial,  detrimental, 
disadvantageous,  mischievous,  injurious, 
noxious,  unwholesome. 

HurtfuUy  (liert'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  hurtful 
manner;  injuriously;  mischievously. 

Hurtfulness  (liert'fiil-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  hurtful;  injuriousness;  mis- 
chievousness. 

Hurtle  (her'tl),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  hurtled; 
hurtlinrj.  [From/«(rf.  ]  l.f  To  meet 
in  shock  and  encounter;  to  clash;  to  jostle. 

Together  hitrtted  both  their  steeds,  and  brake 
Each  other's  neck.  Fairfax. 

2.  To  move  rapidly ;  to  rush  or  wheel  sud- 
denly; to  skirmish. 

Now  cuffing  close,  now  chasing  to  and  fro. 
Now  hurtling  round,  advantage  for  to  take. 

Spenser. 

3.  To  make  a  sound  suggestive  of  hostile 
clash  or  of  something  dangerous;  to  sound 
threateningly;  to  resound. 

The  noise  of  battle  /aiT'tied  in  the  a.ir.  Shcck. 

Hurtle t  (her'tl),  v.t.  1.  To  move  with  vio- 
lence or  impetuosity;  to  whirl  round;  to 
brandish. 

His  h.'irmful  club  he  'gan  to  hurtle  high.  Spenser. 
2.  To  push  forcibly;  to  hurl. 

And  he  him  hnrtleth  with  his  horse  adown. 

Chaucer. 

Hurtleberry  (her'tl-be-ri),  n.  Whortleberry, 
VaceiniumMyrtillus.  See  WHORTLEBERRY. 

Hurtlen,  t  pres.  tense  pi.  of  hurtle.  —All 
hurtleii  forth,  all  rush  forth,  or  push  for- 
ward. Spenser. 

Hurtless  (hert'les),  a.  I.  Inflicting  no  in- 
jury; harmless ;  innocent ;  innoxious ;  as, 
hurtless  blows. 

Gentle  Dame,  so  hurtlesse  and  so  trcw.  Spenser. 


2.  Receiving  no  injury;  as,  he  escaped  hurt- 
less from  the  fray. 

Hurtlessly  (liert'les-li),  adv.  Without 
liarm.  [Rare.] 

Hurtlessness  (liert'les-nes), «.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  hurtless ;  harmlessness. 
[Rare.] 

Hurtoir  (hfir'twor),  n.  Milit.  same  as 
Hurler. 

Hurt-Sickle  (hert'sik-l),  n.  A  plant,  Cen- 
taurea  Cyanus,  which  grows  in  cornfields; 
so  named  because  it  is  troublesome  to  cut 
down. 

Hurty  (hert'i),  a.  In  her.  sown  or  strewed 
with  hurts,  without  any  regard  to  number. 
See  Hurt. 

Husband  (huz'band),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hAsbotida, 
the  master  of  the  house  or  family— /ii)s,  a 
house,  and  bonda,  a  householder,  a  husband- 
man, a  peasant;  corap.  Icel.  husbdndi,  Dan. 
huusbond,  Sw.  husbonde,  the  master  of  the 
house;  A.  Sax.  h-tian,  Icel.  bua,  G.  bauen,  to 
inhabit,  to  cultivate,  to  till.]  1.+  The  male 
head  of  a  household;  one  who  directs  the 
economy  of  a  family.— 2. t  A  tiller  of  the 
ground;  a  husbandman. 

In  those  fields 
The  painful  husdand  ploughing  up  his  ground. 
Shall  find  all  fret  with  rust,  both  pikes  and  shields. 

Haieioi/l. 

3.  A  man  joined  to  a  woman  by  marriage: 
tlie  correlative  of  roife.—i.  The  male  of  a 
pair  of  the  lower  animals;  a  male  animal 
kept  for  breeding  purposes. 

Ev'n  though  a  snowy  rani  thou  shalt  behold. 
Prefer  him  not  in  haste,  for  husdand  to  thy  fold. 

Djyden. 

5.  Naut.  an  agent  for  the  owners  of  a  vessel 
employed  to  take  the  management  of  it  so 
far  as  regards  the  purchasing  of  stores,  see- 
ing that  tlie  ship  is  properly  repaired  and 
equipped,  attending  to  the  ship's  papers, 
receiving  payment  of  freights,  &c. :  com- 
monly called  Ship's  Husband. — 6.  One  who 
manages  well  and  thriftily;  a  good  and 
frugal  manager;  an  economist. 

I  thank  God  I  hear  everywhere  that  my  name  is 
up  for  a  good  husband  to  the  king.      Pep'ys'  Diary. 

Husband  (liuz'band),  v.t.  1.  To  direct  and 
manage  with  frugality;  to  use  or  employ 
in  the  manner  best  suited  to  produce  the 
greatest  effect;  to  spend,  apply,  or  use  with 
economy. 

It  was  in  the  parliament  of  1601  that  the  opposition, 
which  had  during  forty  years  been  silently  gathering 
and  husbanding  strength,  fought  its  first  great 
battle,  and  won  its  first  victory.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  till,  as  land;  to  cultivate. 

Land  so  trim  and  well  husbanded.  Evelyn. 

3.  To  supply  with  a  husband.    [Rare.  ] 

Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 
Being  so  father'd  and  so  hicjbanded  I  Shak. 

Husbandable  (huz'band-a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  husbanded  or  managed  with  eco- 
nomy. [Rare.] 

Husbandage  (huz'band-aj),  n.  Naut.  the 
agent's  or  ship's  husband's  allowance  or 
commission  for  attending  to  business  mat- 
ters connected  with  a  ship. 

Husband-land  (luiz'band-land),  n.  An  old 
Scotch  term  for  a  division  of  land  contain- 
ing 26  acres,  that  is,  as  much  as  could  be 
tilled  by  a  plough,  or  mowed  by  a  scythe  by 
the  husbandman.  Simmonds. 

Husbandless  (huz'band-les),  a.  Destitute 
of  a  liusband. 

Husbandly  (huz'band-li),  a.  Frugal;  thrifty. 

[Rare.] 

Husbandman  (huzljand-man),  n.  l.f  The 
master  of  a  family.  Chaucer. — 2.  A  farmer; 
a  cultivator  or  tiller  of  the  ground;  one  en- 
gaged in  agriculture. 

Husbandry  (huz'band-ri),  n.  1.  Manage- 
ment of  domestic  affairs ;  domestic  econo- 
my; good  management;  frugality;  thrift. 

Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 

The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house.  Shak. 

There's  husbajidry  in  heaven  ; 
Their  candles  are  alt  out.  Shak. 

2.  The  business  of  a  husbandman  or  fanner, 
comprehending  the  various  branches  of  agri- 
culture.—3.  The  product  of  husbandry  or 
cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Alas,  she  (Peace)  hath  from  France  too  long  been 
chased. 

And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps. 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility.  Shak. 

Hush  (hush),  a.  [A  word  probably  of  inter- 
jectional  origin;  comp.  hist,  whist,  G.  husch, 
Dan.  hys,  hyst.  ]  Silent ;  still ;  quiet ;  as, 
they  are  Iiush  as  death.  'The  loud  revelry 
grew  hush.'  Keats. 

Hush  (husli),  v.t.  1.  To  still;  to  silence;  to 
calm;  to  make  quiet;  to  repress  the  noise 


or  clamour  of;  as,  to  hxi.sh  the  noisy  crowd; 
the  winds  were  hushed. 

My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  w  ar. 

Shak. 

2.  To  appease;  to  allay;  to  calm,  as  commo- 
tion or  agitation. 

Wilt  thou  then 
//iix/r  my  cares?  Otivay, 

—  To  hush  up,  to  suppress ;  to  procure 
silence  concerning;  to  keep  concealed.  "This 
matter  is /iMs/iec?  Pope. 
Hush  ( liush ),  V.  i.  To  be  still ;  to  be  silent : 
used  chiefly  in  the  imperative,  as  an  ex- 
clamation—be still;  be  silent  or  quiet;  make 
no  noise. 

At  these  strangers'  presence  every  one  did  hush. 

Sfcnser. 

There's  something  else  to  do;  hnsh  and  be  mute, 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd.  Shak. 

Hush  (hush),  n.    Stillness;  quiet.    'It  is 

the  hush  of  night.'  Byron. 
Hushaby  (hush'a-bi),  a.    Tending  to  quiet 

or  lull.    Eclec.  Rev. 

Husher  t  (hush'er),  n.    An  usher.  Spenser. 

Hush-money  (hush'mun-i),  n.  A  bribe  to 
secure  silence;  money  paid  to  keep  bacli 
information  or  disclosure  of  facts. 

A  dexterous  steward,  when  his  tricks  are  found, 
Hush-money  sends  to  all  the  neighbours  round. 

Swift. 

Husk. (husk),  n.  [Allied  to  D.  hulze,  O.D. 
hulsche,  huldsche,  M.H.G.  hulsche,  G.  hUlse. 
a  husk ;  it  seems  to  be  equivalent  to 
E.  hull,  a  husk,  with  sk  as  a  termination. 
See  Hull.  ]  The  external  covering  of  cer- 
tain fruits  or  seeds  of  plauts ;  glume ;  hull ; 
rind;  chaff.  'Husks  wherein  the  acorn  cra- 
dled.' Shak.  '  Eating  draft'  and  husks. '  Shak. 

Husk  (husk),  V.  t.  To  strip  off  the  external 
integument  or  covering  of;  as,  to  husk 
maize. 

Husked  (huskt),  a.    Covered  with  a  husk. 
Husker  (husk'er),  ra.  One  who  or  that  which 
husks. 

Huskily  (husk'i-li),  ado.  In  a  husky  man- 
ner; dryly;  hoarsely. 

Huskiness  (husk'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  husky ;  dryness ;  roughness ;  hoarse- 
ness. 

'  I  tel)  no  lies,'  said  the  butcher,  with  the  same  mild 
huskiptess  SLS  hcioie.  Geo.  Eliot. 

Husking  (husk'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  strip- 
ping oft'  husks,  as  of  Indian  corn.  —  2.  A 
meeting  of  neighbours  and  other  friends  in 
the  house  of  a  farmer  in  autumn  evenings 
to  assist  in  husking  maize.  [United  States.] 

For  now  the  cowhouse  filled,  the  harvest  home. 
The  invited  neighbours  to  the  husking  come. 

y.  Barlow. 

Husking -bee  (husk'ing -be),  n.  [United 

States.]   Same  as  Husking,  2. 
Husky  (husk'i),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  husks; 

consisting  of  husks ;  resembling  husks ; 

rough.— 2.  [Allied  tohoarse.]  Rough  in  tone, 

as  sound;  not  clear;  harsh;  hoarse. 

'  Bed  it  was,'  said  the  butcher,  in  his  good-natured 
husky  treble.  Geo.  Eliot. 

Huso  (hii'so),  n.  [O.H.G.  Miso,  G.  hausen, 
the  huso.]  Aganoid  fish  with  free  branchiae 
and  ganoid  plates,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Acipenser  (which  see).  It  is  frequently 
found  exceeding  12  and  15  feet  in  length, 
and  weighing  more  than  1200  lbs.  The  finest 
isinglass  is  made  from  its  swim-bladder. 
It  inhabits  the  Danube  and  the  rivers  ol 
Russia. 

Hussar  (huz-zar'),  n.  [G.  htcsar,  from  Hung. 
huszar,  from  husz,  twenty,  because  in  the 
wars  against  the  Turks  every  twenty  fami- 
lies were  bound  to  furnish  one  cavalry  sol- 
dier. ]  Originally  one  of  the  national  cavalry 
of  Hungary  and  Croatia;  now  one  of  the 
light  cavalry  of  European  armies. 

Hussif  (huz'zif),  ?i.  [Contr.  for  housewife.} 
A  sempstress's  case  for  holding  her  imple- 
ments and  materials,  as  needles,  thimble, 
cotton,  worsted,  &c. ;  a  lady's  companion. 

Hussite  (hus'it),  n.  A  follower  of  John 
Hvss,  the  Bohemian  religious  reformer,  who 
was  ljurned  in  1415. 

Hussy  (huz'zi),  n.  [Contr.  from  huswife, 
houseu'ife.]  1.  The  female  head  of  a  house; 
a  housewife. — 2.  A  bad  or  worthless  woman 
or  girl;  a  jade;  a  jilt. —3.  A  forward  girl;  a 
pert,  frolicsome  wench :  used  jocosely  or 
endearingly.— 4. t  An  economist;  a  tlirifty 
woman. — 5.  A  housewife's  case  for  holding 
needles,  jjins,  scissors,  thimble,  thread,  &c. 

Hust.t  a.    Silent;  whist.  Chaucer. 

Hus-Ting  (hus'ting),  n.  [Icel.  hus-thing.  See 
Hustings.]  A  meeting  or  conference.  Long- 
fellow. 

Hustings  (Ims'tingz),  n.  pi.  [A.  Sax.  husting, 
from  Icel.  hus-thing,  an  assembly,  a  council 
— hi'is,  a  house,  and  thing,  a  cause,  a  council.] 


eh,  cTiain;     6h,  Sc.  locft;     g,  go;     j,  job; 
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1.  A  name  given  to  a  court  formerly  held  in 
many  cities  of  England,  as  Great  Yarmoutli, 
Lincoln,  York.  Norwich,  but  especially  ap- 
plied to  a  court  lield  witliin  the  city  of  London 
before  the  lord-mayor,  recorder,and  sheriffs. 
It  formerly  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all 
real  and  mixed  actions  for  the  recovery  of 
land  witliiu  the  city,  except  ejectment,  but 
its  jurisdiction  has  fallen  into  comparative 
desuetude. — 2.  Tlie  temporary  platform  on 
which,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Ballot 
Act  of  1872,  candidates  stood  when  address- 
ing; those  wliom  they  wished  to  represent  in 
parliament;  usually  in  connection  ^vith  a 
polling  booth. 

I  stood  on  tlie  husHn^s  .  .  .  less  like  a  candidate 
than  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  a  public  meetinjj. 

Bttrke, 

Hustle  (hus'l),  v.t.  [D.  hutselen,  hutsen,  to 
jumble,  to  slmffle  amongst  one  another;  Sw. 
Iiutla,  to  shuffle.]  To  shake  together  con- 
fusedly; to  jostle;  to  crowd  upon  so  as  to 
shove  about  roughly;  to  crusli  out  or  about 
rudely;  as,  he  was  hustled  off  the  course. 
'  Things  infinite  and  eternal  hustled  in  the 
crowd  by  tilings  of  tlie  passing  hour.'  Dr. 
Caird 

Hustle  (lius'l),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  hustled;  ppr. 
Iiustliiig.  To  pusli  or  crowd;  to  move  about 
in  a  confused  crowd;  to  move  with  difficulty 
and  attempted  haste;  to  shamble  hurriedly. 

Every  tlieatre  had  its  footmen's  gfallery;  an  army 
of  the  liveried  race  hustled  round  every  chapel-door. 

TJtac/ieray. 

Leaving  the  king:,  who  had  hitstUd  along  the  floor 
with  his  dress  wofully  ill-arrayed.       Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Huswife  (hus'wif  or  hu2'zif),)i.  1.  A  house- 
wife; the  female  head  of  a  house;  a  female 
economist ;  a  thrifty  woman.  '  The  bounte- 
ous huswife  Nature.'  Shah.— 2.  A  worthless 
woman;  a  bad  manager;  a  hussy;  a  jilt.  See 
Hussy. 

Doth  fortune  play  the  Jutstui/e  with  me  now?  Shak. 
3.  Same  as  Hussy,  i. 

Huswife  (hus'wif),  v.t.  To  manage  with 
economy  and  frugality:  said  of  a  woman. 

Huswifely  (hus'wif-li),  a.  Like  a  liuswife; 
thrifty;  economical;  frugal. 

Huswifely  (hus'wif-li),  ad«.  Like  a  huswife; 
thriftily;  economically;  frugally. 

Huswifery  (hus'wif-ri),  n.  The  business  of 
managing  the  concerns  of  a  family  by  a 
female;  female  domestic  management. 

Good  hjisiui/ery  trieth 

To  rise  with  the  cock ; 
111  huswifery  lieth 

Till  nine  of  the  clock.  Tiisser. 

Hut  (hut),  11.  [The  same  word  as  D.  hut,  G. 
hiitfc,  Dan.  hi/tte,  Sw.  hydda,ahut.  Probably 
allied  to  E.  hide,  to  conceal;  O.G.  hudan,  to 
cover;  W.  ewt,  a  hovel;  E.  cot]  1.  A  small 
house,  hovel,  or  cabin;  a  mean  lodge  or 
dwelling;  a  cottage. 

Sore  pierced  by  wintry  wind. 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty!  Thomson. 

2.  Mint,  a  wooden  structure  for  the  liousing 
of  troops  during  a  sojourn  in  camp.  Some 
are  as  large  as  to  accommodate  100  men. 

Hut  (hut),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hutted;  ppr.  hut- 
ting. To  place  in  huts,  as  troops  encamped 
in  winter  quarters.  'The  troops  hutted 
among  the  heights  of  Jlorristown.'  li  ving. 

Hut  (hut),  v.i.    To  take  lodgings  in  huts. 

Hutch  (huch),  9)..  [Fr.  huche,  a  chest,  from 
Med.  L.  hutica,  acliest;  probably  of  Teutonic 
origin  and  from  the  same  root  as  hut.]  1.  A 
chest,  box,  coffer,  bin,  or  other  receptacle 
in  vvliicli  things  may  be  stored  or  animals 
confined  or  caught;  as,  a  gimia-hutch;  a  i-ab- 
\At-hutch.  'To  dry  them  well  and  keep  them 
in  Imtches  or  close  casks.'  Mortimer.— 

2.  In  mining,  a  low  wlieeled  waggon  in 
which  coal  is  drawn  up  out  of  the  pit.  — 

3.  A  measure  of  2  Winchester  bushels. 
Hutch  (hucli),  v.t.  To  hoard  or  lay  up,  as  in 

a  chest. 

And,  that  no  corner  might 
Be  vacant  of  her  plenty,  in  her  own  loins 
She  huti'h\t  theall-worshijip'd  ore,  and  precious  gems, 
To  store  her  children  with.  ASiitou. 

Hutchinsia  (huch-in'si-a),  n.  [After  Miss 
Hutchins,  a  distinguished  Irish  cryptoga- 
mist.]  A  genus  of  small  annuals  with  pin- 
nately  divided  leaves  and  small  white 
flowers,  of  the  nat.  order  Crucifera;.  H.  pe- 
trcea  grows  on  rocks  and  walls  in  the  west 
of  England  and  in  Wales. 

HutcMnsonian  (huch-in-so'ni-an),  n.  A  fol- 
lower of  tlie  opinions  of  John  Hutchinson, 
of  Yorkshire.  England,  a  pliilosopher  and 
naturalist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who 
rejected  Newton's  tloctrine  of  gravitation, 
and  maintained  that  the  Old  Testament 


Scriptures  embraced  a  complete  system  of 
natural  philosophy  as  well  as  of  religion. 
Huttonian  (liut-to'ni-an),  a.  In  geot.  relat- 
ing to  tliat  theory  of  the  earth  which  was 
first  advanced  by  Dr.  Button,  and  which  is 
otherwise  called  the  Plutonic  theory.  See 
Plutonic. 

Huvette  t  (hii-vet),  n.  [Fr.  ]  A  covering  for 
the  head  of  a  soldier. 

Hux  (huks),  V.  t.  To  fish  for,  as  pike,  with 
hooks  and  lines  fastened  to  floating  blad- 
ders, 

Huxter  (Iiuk'ster),  v.i.    Same  as  Huckster. 

Huzvaresh  (huz-vii'resh),  n.  Same  as  Peh- 
levi.  It  is  the  dialect  Into  which  the  Zend- 
Avesta  of  Zoroaster  was  translated  during 
the  Sassanian  dynasty  in  Persia. 

Huzz  t  (huz),  V.  i.  To  buzz ;  to  murmur. 
'  Huzzing  and  burring  in  the  preacher's  ear. ' 
Latimer. 

Huzza  (liuz-za'),  interj.  A  form  of  Hurrah 
(wliich  see). 

I  have  observed  that  the  loudest  huzzas  given  to 
a, great  man  in  triumph,  jjroceed  not  from  his  friends, 
but  the  rabble.  Pope. 
Huzza  (huz-zii'),  v.i.    Same  as  Hurrah. 

AVith  that  1  huzzaed,  and  took  a  jump  across  the 
table.  Taller. 

Huzza  (huz-za'),  V.  t.    Same  as  Hurrah. 

He  was  huzzaed  into  the  court  by  several  thou- 
sand of  weavers  and  clothiers.  Addison. 

Hyacine  t  (hi'a-sin),  n.  Hyacinth,  the  pre- 
cious stone.  '  Deep  empurpled  as  the  hya- 
cine. '  Spenser. 

Hyacinth  (hi'a-sinth),  n.  [L.  Byacinthus; 
Gr.  Hyalcinthos,  the  name  of  a  youth  said 
to  have  been  slain  by  .\pollo,  and  changed 
into  this  flower.]  1.  In  bot.  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Hyaciuthus,  nat  order  Liliacese.  See 
Hyacinthus.— 2.  In  mineral,  a  mineral,  a 
variety  of  zircon,  whose  crystals,  when  dis- 
tinct, have  the  form  of  a  four-sided  prism, 
terminated  by  four  rhombic  planes,  which 
stand  on  the  lateral  edges.  Its  structure 
is  foliated,  its  lustre  strong,  its  fracture 
conchoidal.  Its  prevailing  colour  is  a  red, 
in  which  the  red  is  more  or  less  tinged  witli 
yellow  or  brown.  It  is  sometimes  trans- 
parent, and  sometimes  only  translucent. 
The  name  hyacinth  is  also  given  to  varieties 
of  the  garnet  or  cinnamon  stone,  the 
sapphire,  ami  topaz. 

Hyacinthian  (hi-a-sinth'i-an),  a.  Hyacintli- 
ine. 

Hyacinthine  (hi-a-sinth'in),  a.  Made  of 
hyacinth ;  consisting  of  hyacintli ;  resembling 
hyacintli  in  colour,  etc. ;  of  a  violet,  purple, 
dark  auburn,  or  brown  colour. 

Hyaciiithijie  locks 
Round  from  liis  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering.  Milton. 

Hyacinthus  (lii-a-sinth'us),  n.  A  genus  of 
liliaceous  bulbous  plants,  including  about 
thirty  species,  natives  of  Central  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  H.  orientalis  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  the  immense  varieties  whicli 
culture  lias  produced  from  it.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Levant,  and  grows  in  abundance  about 
Aleppo  and  Bagdad.  The  root  is  a  tunicated 
bulb;  the  leaves  are  broad  and  green;  the 
scape  is  erect,  bearing  numerous  often 
drooping  bell-shaped  flowers  of  almost  all 
colours.  The  hyacintli  appears  first  to  have 
been  cultivated  as  a  garden  flower  by  the 
Dutch  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  introduced  into  England 
about  the  end  of  that  century,  and  is  now 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  cultivated 
bulbous  plants.  //,  rumanus  (the  Roman 
hyacintli),  a  small  wliite-blossomed  fragrant 
species,  is  often  grown  as  an  early  spring 
flower. 

Hyads,  Hyades  (lii'adz,  hi'a-dez),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
hyades,  from  hyo,  to  rain.]  In  astrnn.  a 
cluster  of  five  stars  in  the  Bull's  Head, 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  indicate  tlie 
approacli  of  rainy  weather  when  they  rose 
with  the  sun.  This  notion  was  derived  from 
the  fable  of  the  daugliters  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  who,  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the 
fate  of  tlieir  brother  Hyas,  who  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  a  bull,  wept  so  violently  that  the 
gods  in  compassion  took  them  into  heaven 
and  placed  them  in  the  Bull's  forehead, 
where  they  still  continued  to  weep. 

Hyaena  (hi-e'na),  n.    Same  as  Hyena. 

Hysenidse  (hi-e'ni-de),  n.  pi.  The  Hyena 
family,  of  which  the  genus  Hyena  is  the 
type.   ,See  Hyena. 

Hysenodon  (hi-e'no-don),  n.  [Hya'na, 
I    hyena  (which  see),  and  Gr.  odoits,  odontos, 

a  tooth.]  A  genus  of  fossil  carnivorous 
j    quadrupeds  found  in  the  eocene  and  mio- 

cene  strata  of  the  tertiaries.    The  species. 


of  which  two  have  been  discovered,  were 
about  the  size  of  the  leopard,  and  were 
distinguislied  by  their  flesh-cutting  teeth. 
Hya-hya  (hi'a-hi'a),  n.  Taherncemontana 
utilis,  one  of  the  innocuous  milky  plants 
called  cow-trees  in  South  America. 
Hyalsea  (hi-a-le'a),  n.  [Gr.  hyalos,  glass.] 
A  genus  of  pteropods  or  molluscs  furnished 
with  lateral  fln-like  organs  for  swimming. 
Hyalsea  has  tlie  appearance  of  a  bivalve  with 
soldered  valves,  through  the  upper  one  of 
which  tlie  animal  sends  forth  two  large, 
yellow,  and  violet  wings  or  flns,  by  tlie  aid 
of  which  it  moves  with  great  velocity  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  The  head  is  indistinct 
and  without  eyes.  It  occurs  in  tlie  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  tlie  Mediterranean. 
;  Hyalseidse  (hi-al-e'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
{  pteropods,  of  which  the  genus  Hyalaia  is  the 
type. 

Hyalescence  (hl-al-es'sens),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  becoming  transparent  as  glass. 

Hyaline  (hi'al-in),  a.  [Gr.  hyalinos,  from 
hyalos,  glass.  ]  Glassy ;  resembling  glass ; 
consisting  of  glass;  crystalline;  transparent. 

Hyaline  (li5'al-in),  n.  1.  The  glassy  surface 
of  the  sea.  '  The  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy 
sea.'  Milton. —2.  In  phys-iol.  a  pellucid 
substance  wliich,  according  to  some,  origin- 
ates the  cell-nucleus. 

Hyalite  (hi'al-it),  n.  [Gr.  hyalos,  glass.] 
A  pellucid  variety  of  opal,  resembling 
colourless  gum  or  resin.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  silica,  and  is  white,  sometimes  with  a 
sliade  of  yellow,  blue,  or  green,  and  occurs 
ill  small  concretions  or  incrustations  on 
basaltic  rocks. 

Hyalography  (lii-al-og'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr. 
hyalos,  glass,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  The 
art  of  writing  or  engraving  on  glass. 

Hyaloid  (hi'al-oid),  a.  [Fi-om"  Gr.  hyalos, 
glass,  and  eidos,  likeness.  ]  Resembling 
glass ;  vitriform  ;  transparent.  —  Hyaloid 
memirane,  tlie  capsule  of  tlie  vitreous 
humour  of  tlie  eye. 

Hyalomelan  (hi-al-oni'e-lan),  n.  [Gr. 
hyalos,  glass,  and  melas,  black.]  A  black- 
coloured  mineral,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  and  protoxide  of  iron.  Witli 
borax  it  fuses  into  a  transparent  glass. 

Hyalonemidae  (hi'al-o-ne"mi-de),  n.  pi. 
[Or.  hyalos,  glass,  nema,  a  thread,  and 
eidos,  resemlilance.  ]  A  family  of  glass 
sponges,  comprising  the  glass -rope  of 
Japan  (Hyaloiicma  Sieboldii). 

Hyalosiderite  (hi'a-lo-sid"er-it),  n.  [Gr. 
Iiyalos,  glass,  and  sideros,  Iron  ]  A  brown 
ferruginous  variety  of  olivine  or  chrysolite, 
containing  more  iron  than  any  other  variety. 

Hyalotype  (lii-al'o-tip),  n.  [Gr.  hyalos,  glass, 
ami  tyjjux,  representation.]  A  positive  photo- 
graphic picture  taken  on  glass. 

Hybernacle,  Hybernate,  Hybernation 

(hi-ber'na-kl,  hi'ber-nat,  hi-lier-na'shon). 
See  HiBERNACLE,  Hibernate,  Hiberna- 
tion. 

Hyblsean  (hi-ble'an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Hybla,  in  Sicily,  a  locality  noted  for  its 
honey. 

Hybodont  (hib'o-dont),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
genus  Hybodus  (which  see). 
'  Hybodus  (hib'o-dus),  n.  [Gr. /iy&os,  a  hump, 
and  o£?o«s,  a  tooth.]  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes 
that  prevailed  throughout  the  oolitic,  tri- 
assic,  and  cretaceous  periods.  They  are 
allied  to  the  sliarks. 

Hybrid  (hi'brid  or  hib'rid),  n.  [From  L. 
hybrida,  a  liybrid ;  origin  doubtful.  ]  A 
mongrel  or  mule;  an  animal  or  plant,  the 
produce  of  a  female  animal  or  plant  wliich 
has  been  impregnated  by  a  male  of  a  dif- 
ferent variety,  species,  or  genus.  Tlie  most 
common  hybrids  are  those  whicli  result 
from  the  connection  of  different  varieties  of 
tlie  same  species,  as  the  produce  of  tlie  horse 
and  ass,  of  the  wild  boar  and  domestic  sow; 
and,  among  vegetables,  the  endless  modi- 
fications resulting  from  analogous  impreg- 
nation from  varieties  of  the  rose  and  other 
ornamental  or  useful  plants.  Hybrids  have 
also  been  obtained,  though  less  frequently, 
from  different  species  of  plants,  insects, 
fishes,  birds,  and  mammals.  In  the  latter 
class  the  most  common  and  useful  hybrid  is 
tliat  produced  between  the  horse  and  the 
ass,  denominated  par  excellence  'the mule." 
Some  rare  instances  have  occurred  of  hybrids 
resulting  from  the  connection  of  animals  of 
different  genera.  Hybrids  are  commonly 
sterile,  or  propagate  only  with  an  individual 
of  pure  breed. 

Hybrid,  Hybridous  (hi'brid  or  hib'rid, 
hi'brid-us  or  Iiib'riil-us),  a.  Mongrel;  pro- 
duced from  the  mixture  of  two  species. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pJnc,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune;        So.  iey. 
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Hybridism  (hi'brid-izm  or  hib'rid-izm),  n. 
Same  as  Hybridity. 

To  tack  on  to  a  Gothic  root  a  classical  termination 
{and  vice  vfrsd]  is  to  he  iiuihy  of /tyiiric^isf/t.  .  .  . 
Hybridism  is  the  commonest  fault  that  accompanies 
the  introduction  of  new  words.  Latham. 

Hybridist  (h^^3^id-ist  or  hib'rid-ist),  n.  One 
who  hybridizes.    Quart.  Rev. 

Hybridity  (hi-brid'i-ti  or  hib-rid'i-ti),  n.  The 
state  of  being  hybrid;  mongrel  state. 

Hybridizable  (hi'brid-iz-a-bl  or  hib'rid-iz-a- 
bl),  a.  Capable  of  being  liybridized;  cap- 
able of  producing  a  Iiybrid  by  union  with 
an  individual  of  another  species  or  stock. 

Hybridizable  genera  are  rarer  than  is  generally 
supposed,  even  m  gardens,  where  they  are  so  often 
operated  upon  under  circumstances  most  favourable 
to  the  production  of  hybrids.  "J.  D.  Hooker. 

Hybridization  (liI'brid-iz-a"shon  or  hib'rid- 
iz-a"slion),  n.  The  act  of  hybridizing  or 
the  state  of  being  hybridized. 

Hybridize  (hi'brid-iz  or  hib'rid-iz),  v.  t.  To 
bring  into  the  condition  of  producing  a 
hybrid ;  to  produce  by  the  union  of  indi- 
viduals of  different  species  or  stocks;  to  ren- 
der liybrid. 

Hybridizer  (Iii'brid-iz-er  or  hib'rid-iz-er),  n. 
He  who  or  that  wiiich  hybridizes.  Darwin. 
Hybridous,  a.   See  Hybrid. 
Hydag'e  (hid'aj),  n.    A  land-tax.    See  HlD- 

AGE. 

Hydatid  (I'it^'a-tid),  n.  [Gr.  hydatis,  from 
hydor,  water.]  Inphysiol.  a  term  indefinitely 
applied  to  several  distinct  objects  of  a 
vesicular  or  cyst-like  character,  found  in 
the  bodies  of  men  and  certain  animals.  True 
hydatids  were  formerly  regarded  as  cystic 
entozoa,  for  e.vample  Cysticercus,  Ccenurus, 
and  Echinococcns,  but  all  these  forms  are 
now  known  to  be  larval  stages  of  tape- 
worms. These  hydatids  may  occur  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  body,  and  have  been  observed 


Hydatid  {Echinococcns  vcterinoricm). 

1.  Contracted.    2,  Expanded.    3,  Cyst  reproducing 

by  external  gemmation. 

in  man,  the  ape,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the 
horse,  the  camel,  the  pig,  the  kangaroo,  and 
some  other  vegetable -feeders.  They  are 
generally  inclosed  in  an  external  sac,  which 
is  attached  to  the  tissue  of  the  organ  in 
which  it  is  situated.  False  liydatids  are 
simple  serous  cysts,  eitlier  occurring  alone 
or  in  clusters,  whose  mode  of  origin  is  not 
distinctly  understood.  Such  hydatids  occur 
in  the  ovaries  and  uterus. 
Hydatiform  (hid'at-i-form),  a.  [Hydatid 
(which  see),  and  L.  forma,  shape.]  Reseniljl- 
ing  a  hydatid. 

Hydatism  (hid'a-tizm),  71.  In  med.  a  sound 
produced  by  the  motions  of  an  effused  fluid 
in  some  cavity  of  the  body. 

Hydatoid(hid'a-toid),  a.  [Gr.  hydor, liydatos, 
water,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  Resembling 
water  in  nature,  quality,  appearance,  or  con- 
sistence. 

Hydatoid  (hid'a-toid),  n.  In  anat.  (a)  the 
membrane  inclosing  and  belonging  to  the 
aqueous  humour  of  the  eye.  (&)  The  aque- 
ou.s  humour  itself. 

Hyde  (hid),  n.  A  portion  of  land.  See 
Hide. 

Hydnei  (hiirne-I),  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  hydnes, 
watery,  moist,  nourishing.]  A  nat.  order 
of  hymenomycetous  fungi,  distinguished  by 
the  liymenium  being  broken  up  into  flat 
teeth,  or  variously  fla'tened  into  spines, 
tubercles,  granules,  &c.  Maunder. 

Hydra  (hi'dra),  n.  [L.  hydra;  Gr.  hydra, 
from  hydor,  water.]  1.  In  Greek  myth,  a 
serpeni,  or  monster  in  tlie  lake  or  marsh  of 
Lernaia,  in  Argolis,  represented  as  having 
many  heads,  one  of  whicli,  being  cut  off,  was 
immeiliately  succeeded  by  another,  unless 
the  wound  was  cauterized.  The  destruction 
of  this  monster  was  one  of  the  twelve  labours 
of  Hercules.    See  cut  HERCULES.  Hence— 

2.  Multifarious  evil;  evil  or  misfortune 
arising  from  many  sources  and  not  easily 
to  be  surmounted. 

And  yet  the  hydra  of  my  cares  renews 
Still  new-born  sorrows  of  her  fresh  disdain. 

Daniel. 

3.  A  southern  constellation  running  along 
the  south  of  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo. — i.  A 


genus  of  fresh-water  polypes  of  a  very  low 
type  of  structure.  There  are  various  spe- 
cies, as  K.  viridis,  H.  fusca,  H.  vulgaris. 
The  body  is  in  the  form  of  a  cylindrical 
tube,  composed  of  two  fundamental  layers, 
the  ectoderm  and  endoderm,  the  former 
containing  in  one  variety  green  graimles 
identical  witli  the  chlorophyll  of  plants.  The 
base  is  disc-sliaped,  and  by  it  the  animal 
can  attach  itself  to  any  body,  being  cap- 
able of  sliifting  its  position.  Tlie  mouth 
is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  extremely  con- 
tractile tentacles,  by  which  the  animal 
obtains  its  food,  and  which  are  richly  en- 
dowed with  tlie  urticating  organs  or  tliread 
cells  so  common  in  the  order.  The  moutli 
opens  immediately  into  the  stomach,  and 
there  are  no  internal  organs  of  any  Ijind,  nor 
anal  orifice.  The  Hydra  may  be  divided 
into  almost  any  number  of  fragments,  and 
each  portion  becomes  developed  into  a  fresh 
independent  polypite.  Reproduction  is  ef- 
fected by  gemmation  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
duction of  ova  and  sperm-cells. 
Hydrachnidse  (hi-drak'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
hydor,  water,  arachnes,  a  spider,  and  eidos, 
resemblance.]   Tlie  water-mites,  a  division 

I  if  the  Acaridic  (which  see). 

Hydracid  (lii-dras'id),  n.  [Gr.  hydor,  water, 
and  acid.]  In  chem.  an  old  term  for  an 
acid  whose  base  is  hydrogen. 

Hydradephaga  (hi-dra-defa-ga),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
hydor,  water,  and  phago,  to  eat.]   Same  as 

II  jidrocantharidff . 

Hydraform  (hi'dra-form),  a.  Resembling 
the  common  fresh-water  polype  (Hydra)  in 
f<irni. 

HydragOgue  (hi'dra-gog),  n.  [Gr.  hydra- 
gogos— hydor,  water,  and  agoge,  a  leading 
or  drawing,  from  ago,  to  lead  or  drive.  ]  In 
med.  (a)  an  active  purgative,  as  jalap,  which 
produces  a  great  flux  from  tlie  intestinal 
membrane,  and  which  consequently  gives 
rise  to  very  watery  stools.  (6)  A  remedy 
believed  to  be  capable  of  drawing  off  serum 
effused  into  any  part  of  tlie  b()dy. 

Hydra-headed  (hi'dra-hed-ed),  a.  [From 
the  fabulous  Bydra,  slain  by  Hercules.] 
Lit.  having  many  heads,  each  of  which  is 
renewed  as  it  is  cut  off;  hence,  as  applied 
to  abuses,  nuisances,  vices,  and  the  like, 
incapable  or  very  difflcult  of  extirpation, 
by  reason  of  having  numerous  sources,  and 
a  tendency  to  spring  up  again  after  tem- 
porary repression;  multiform  and  tending 
constantly  to  recur. 

Hydrangea  (hi-dran'je-a),  n.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  and  angeion,  a  vessel.]  A  genus  of 
shrubs  or  herbs  of  the  nat.  order  Saxifraga- 
cesB,  containing  about  thirty-three  species, 
natives  of  Asia  and  America.  The  garden 
hydrangea  {H.  hortensis)  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country 
by  Sir  J.  Banks  in  1790.  It  is  a  favourite 
for  the  licaiity  and  size  of  its  flowers. 

Hydrangeace83  (hl-dran'je-a"se-e),  n.  pi.  A 
nat.  order  of  perigynous  exogens,  of  the 
Saxifragal  alliance,  of  which  the  genus 
Hydrangea  (wliich  see) 
is  the  type.    It  is  now 
regarded  as  a  sub-order  ^ 
of  Saxifragaceoe. 

Hydrant  (hl'drant),  n. 
[Gr.  hydraino,  to  liTi- 
gate,  from  hydor,  wa- 
ter. ]  A  piiie  with  suit- 
able valves  and  a  spout 
by  which  water  is  raised 
and  discharged  from  a 
main  pipe;  also,  a  street 
fountain. 

Hydranth  (hi'dranth),  n.  [Hydra,  a  genus 
of  polypes,  and  anthos,  a  flower.]  Same  as 
Polypite. 

In  an  early  stage  of  its  existence  every  hydrozoon 
is  represented  by  a  single  hydrattth,  but,  in  the 
majority  of  the  Hydrozoa,  new  hydranths  are  de- 
veloped from  that  first  formed  by  a  process  of  gem- 
mation or  fission.  Huxley. 

Hydrargillite  (hi-drar'jil-It),  M.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  and  argillos,  clay.]  The  crystalline 
vai-iety  of  gibbsite,  a  hydrous  oxide  of  alu- 
mina. 

Hydrargyrate  (hi-drar'ji-rat),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  mercury. 

Hydrargyrum  (lii-drar'ji-rum),  n.  [L. ,  from 
Gr.  hydor,  water,  and  argyrion,  a  piece  of 
silver,  silver.]  Quiclisilver  or  mercury.  See 
Mercury. 

Hydrastis  (hi-dras'tis),  )i.  [From  Gr.  hydor, 
water,  from  the  plants  growing  in  moist 
situations  ]  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  nat. 
order  Ranunculacea;.  The  only  known 
species  is  fl.  canadensis,  a  small  perennial 
herb,  with  a  thick  knotted  rootstock,  a 


Hydrant. 


single  radical  leaf,  and  a  simple  two-leaved 
hairy  stem  wliich  bears  a  solitary  greenish- 
white  liower.  It  is  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Tlie  root  is  bitter  and  acts  on  the 
system  as  a  tonic.  It  is  also  used  in  dyeing, 
and  gives  a  beautiful  yellow  coloui- ;  hence 
the  name  yelloio-root  sometimes  given  to  it. 
Hydrate  (hi'drat),  n.  [Gr.  hydor,  water.] 
In  chem.  a  compound  containing  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  combined  togetlier,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  combined  together,  in  the  form 
of  vvater. 

Hydrated  (hi'drat-ed),  a.  Fonned  into  a 
hydrate. 

Hydration  ( In-dra'shon ),  n.  The  act  of 
moistening  or  impregnating  \vitli  water;  the 
state  of  being  moistened  or  impregnated 
with  water ;  the  process  of  becoming  a  hy- 
drate. 

Hydraulic,  Hydraulical  (hl-dral'ik,  hi- 
dral'ik-al),  a.  [Fr.  hydrauUque;  L.  hydraul- 
icus;  Gr.  hydraulis,  an  instrument  of  music 
played  by  water — hydor,  water,  and  aulas, 
a  pipe.]  Pertaining  to  hydraulics,  or  to 
fluids  in  motion.  —  Hydraulic  cement,  a 
cement  having  the  property  of  becoming 
hard  under  water;  a  cement  made  of  hydrau- 
lic lime. — Hydraulic  crane,  a  crane  wrought 
by  the  pressure  of  wntsr.— Hydraulic  press, 
a  machine  in  which  practical  application  is 


Hydraulic  or  Bramah  Press. 

made  of  the  well-known  principle  in  hydro- 
statics, namely,  that  a  pressure  exerted  on 
any  part  of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  is  trans- 
mitted undiminished  to  every  part  of  the 
liquid  and  in  all  directions.  By  this  appa- 
ratus great  power  is  obtained  for  compress- 
ing objects,  or  drawing  or  lifting  great 
weights.  The  press  is  usually  constructed 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  By 
means  of  a  small  forcing  pump  (the  handle 
of  which  is  shown  at  A  in  first  figure,  the 
piston  at  A  in  second)  water  is  injected  into 
a  strong  cast-iron  cylinder  B,  into  which  Is 
fitted  tlie  piston  or  rani  c.  The  pressure 
transmitted  by  the  water,  acthig  upon  the 
solid  piston  c,  slowly  and  powerfully  urges 
upwards  the  tal)le  D,  until  tlie  requisite 
pressure  is  produced  upon  the  materials 
placed  between  the  upper  and  lower  tables 
of  the  press.  The  power  of  this  machine 
increases  in  proportion  to  tlie  difference 


Section  of  Korce-pump,  Plunger,  Sec,  of  Hydrauhc 
Press. 

between  the  diameter  of  the  piston  of  the 
forcing  pump  and  tliat  of  the  large  piston  C; 
tlius,  if  the  diameter  of  the  former  is  1  inch 
and  that  of  the  latter  1  foot,  the  area  of  the 
cross  section  of  the  latter  will  be  144  times 
that  of  the  former,  and  a  pressure  of  1  ton 
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upon  tlie  former  will  exert  a  pressure  of 
144  tons  upon  the  latter.  On  the  pipe  lead- 
ing from  the  force-pump  is  a  safety-valve, 
and  also  a  cock  by  which  the  water  from 
the  cylinder  is  allowed  to  escape,  so  that 
the  ram  may  deacend.—Hydranlic  litne,  a 
species  of  lime  that  hardens  in  water,  used 
for  cementing  under  water.  —  Hydraulic 
ram,  a  machine  by  which  the  momentum  or 
weight  of  falling  water  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  raising  a  portion  of  itself  to  a  con- 
siderable height. 
Hydraulicon  (hi-dral'i-kon),  n.  An  ancient 
musical  instrument  played  by  means  of 
water;  a  water-organ. 

Hydraulics  (hi-dral'iks),  n.  That  branch 
of  science  which  treats  of  the  motion  of 
liquids,  the  laws  by  which  they  are  regu- 
lated, and  the  effects  which  they  produce; 
or,  as  the  ^vord  is  now  most  commonly  used, 
that  department  of  engineering  science 
which  deals  with  the  application  of  the 
motion  of  liquids  to  machinery,  and  of  ma- 
chinery to  the  motion  of  liquids. 

Hydrenterocele  (hi-dren-te'ro-sel),  n.  [Gr. 
liydOr,  water,  eateron,  intestine,  and  Icele,  a 
tumour.]  In  vied,  intestinal  hernia,  the  sac 
of  which  incloses  water. 

Hydriad  (hi'dri-ad),  11.  [Gr.  hydrias,  from 
hydOr,  water.]   In  myth,  a  water  nymph. 

Hydric  (hi'drik),  a.  Of  or  pertaiiiing  to 
hydrogen. 

Hydrida  (hi'dri-da),  n.  pi.  An  order  of  fresh- 
water polypes  of  the  sub-class  Hydroida,  of 
whicli  the  common  green  hydra  is  the  type. 
See  Hydra. 

Hydrid£8  (hi'dri-de),  n.  pi.  [Genus  nydrus, 
and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  family  of 
colubrine  serpents,  sometimes  limited  to 
venomous  sea-serpents  inhaViiting  tropical 
seas,  and  sometimes  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude also  certain  non-venomous  fresh- 
water serpents.  In  all  the  nostril  is  fur- 
nished with  a  valve  which  prevents  the 
ingress  of  water,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to 
pass  through  the  water  without  injury  to 
the  organs  of  respiration.  They  breathe  by 
lungs,  swim  like  eels,  and  are  from  2  to  5 
feet  in  length. 

Hydride  (hi'drid),  n.  In  chem.  a  substance 
consisting  of  hydrogen  combined  with  a 
metal,  or  some  base  which  plays  the  part  of 
a  metal;  as,  hydride  of  benzyl. 

Hydriodate  (hi'dri-o-dat),  n.  In  chem.  a 
saU  of  hydriodic  acid. 

Hydriodic  (hi-dri-od'ik),  a.  [Hydrogen  and 
iodine.]  In  chem.  a  term  applied  to  an  acid 
(HI)  produced  by  the  combination  of  hydro- 
gen and  iodine. 

Hydrobarometer  (hi'dro-ba-rom"et-Sr),  n. 
[Gr.  hydur,  water,  and  E.  barometer  (which 
see).]  An  instrument  for  determining  the 
depth  of  the  sea  by  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  water. 

Hydrobenzamide  ( hi  -  dro  -  ben '  za  -  mid),  n. 
(CjiHijNa.)  A  compound  obtained  by  the 
action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  bitter  almond 
oil. 

Hydroboraeite  (hi-dro-bo'ras -it),  n.  A 
mineral  of  a  white  colour  with  red  spots, 
and  resembling  fibrous  and  foliated  gypsum. 
It  consists  of  lime,  magnesium,  Ijoracic 
acid,  and  water.  Chemically  regarded,  it 
is  the  hydrated  borate  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium. 

Hydrobranchiata  (ln'dr6-brang-ki-a"ta),  n. 
pi.  [Gr.  hydor,  water,  and  branchia,  gills.] 
The  first  section  of  the  order  Gasteropoda, 
containing  mollusca  which  breathe  in  water 
only. 

Hydrobromate  (hi-dro-bro'mat),  n.  A  salt 

of  liydrobromic  acid. 
Hydrobroinic(hi-dro-bro'mik),  a.  Composed 

of  hydrogen  and  bromine;  as,  hydrobromic 

acid. 

Hydrocantharidse  ( hi'dro-kan-thar"i  -de ), 
n.  pi.  [  Gr.  hydor,  water,  Icantharos,  a  beetle, 
and  eidos,  likeness.]  Water-beetles,  a  group 
of  aquatic  coleopterous  insects,  containing 
numerous  genei'a. 

Hydrocarbon  (hi-dro-kar'bon),  n.  In  chem. 

a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon. 
Hydrocarbonate  t  (hi-dro-kar'bon-at),  n. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 
Hydrocarburet  (hi-dro-kar'bu-ret),  n.  An 

old  name  for  carburetted  hydrogen. 
Hydrocaulus  (hi'dro-ka-lus),  n.  [Gr.  hydra, 

a  water-serpent,  and  kaulos,  a  stem.]  In 

zool.  the  main  stem  of  the  coenosarc  of  a 

hydrozoon. 

Hydrocele  (hiMro-sel),  n.  [Gr.  hydrokele — 
hydor,  water,  and  Icele,  a  tumour.]  In  med. 
a  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  the  areolar 
texture  of  the  scrotum  or  in  some  of  the 


coverings  either  of  the  testicle  or  spermatic 
cord. 

Hydrocephalic  ( hi'dro-se-far'ik ),  a.  In 
■pathol.  related  to  or  connected  with  hydro- 
cephalus ;  consisting  in  hydrocephalus ;  as, 
hydrocephalic  diseases. 

Hydrocephalus  (hi-dro-sef'a-lus),  n.  [Gr. 
hydor,  water,  and  kephale,  the  head.]  In 
med.  an  accumulation  of  fluid  within  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium;  dropsy  of  the  brain. 
It  is  a  not  uncommon  disease  of  infancy. 

Hydrocharidacese,  Hydrocharide»  (hi- 
dro-ka'rid-a"se-e,  hi'dr6-ka-rid"e-e  ),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  hydor,  water,  and  charis,  grace.]  A 
nat.  order  of  monocotyledonous  floating  and 
creeping  plants,  inhabiting  ditches,  rivers, 
and  lakes  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Some 
of  the  species  are  dioecious.  Vallisneria 
spiralis,  a  member  of  the  order,  is  a  favour- 
ite object  of  microscopic  examination,  the 
circulation  or  rotation  of  the  cell-contents 
being  well  seen  in  the  leaves.  The  genus 
Anacharis,  so  great  a  pest  in  canals,  also 
belongs  to  it,  as  do  the  genera  Hydrocharis, 
and  Stratiotes  or  water-soldiers. 

Hydrocharis  (hi-dro'ka-ris),  7i.  A  genus  of 
plants,  including  the  frogblt  {H.  morsiis 
ration).    See  T'rogbit. 

Hydrochlorate  (hi-dro-klor'at),  n.  A  salt 
of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hydrochloric  (hi-dro-kl6r'ik),  a.  In  chem. 
pertaining  to,  or  compounded  of,  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  sas,\2i?,,hydrochlorica.c\A.— Hy- 
drochloric acid  (H  01)  is  a  gaseous  compoimd 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  It  is  colourless, 
has  a  pungent  odour  and  an  acid  taste.  It 
is  quite  irrespirable,  extinguishes  flame,  and 
dissolves  very  readily  in  water.  A  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  has  been  long  known  under  the  names 
of  spirit  of  salt  and  muriatic  acid. 

Hydrochoerus  (hi-dro-ke'rus),  n.  [  Gr. 
hydor,  water,  and  choiros,  a  pig.]  A  genus 
oiE  rodent  mammals  of  the  family  Cavidae, 
the  best-known  member  of  which  is  H. 
Capybara,  the  capybara  or  water-hog.  See 
Capybara. 

Hydrocorisas  (hi-dro-koi-'i-se),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
hydor,  water,  and  horis,  a  bug.]  The  water- 
bugs,  a  tribe  of  heteropterous  insects  which 
live  almost  entirely  in  water  and  feed  on 
other  aquatic  insects.  It  contains  two 
families,  the  Notonectidse  or  water -boat- 
men, and  the  Nepidae  or  water-scorpions. 

Hydrocotyle  (hi-dro-ko'ti-le),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  hy- 
dOr,  water,  and  cotyle,  a  cavity,  in  reference 
to  the  plants  growing  in  moist  situations, 
and  the  leaves  being  hollowed  like  cups.l  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Umbellif- 
erre.  H.  vulgaris  (common  pennywort)  is  a 
common  British  plant,  growing  in  boggy 
places  and  on  the  edges  of  lakes  and  rivulets. 
It  has  round  peltate  leaves,  and  small  sim- 
ple umbels  of  pale  pink  flowers.  About  70 
species  are  known,  one  of  which  (H.  asia- 
tica)  is  employed  in  India  as  an  alterative 
tonic. 

Hydrocyanate  (hi-dro-si'an-at),  n.  In  chem. 
a  salt  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Hydrocyanic  (hi'dro-si-an"ik),  a.  [From 
the  hydro-  of  hydrogen,  and  the  cyan-  of 
cyanogen.]  In  chem.  pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived from  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and 
cyanogen  ;  as,  hydrocyanic  acid. — Hydrocy- 
anic acid  (HCN),  a  colourless  liquid  which 
solidifies  at  5°  F.  to  feathery  crystals,  and 
boils  at  80°.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  0-7. 
It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water,  form- 
ing a  liquid  which  reddens  litmus  paper 
but  slightly.  It  is  found  in  laurel  leaves 
and  in  many  stone  fruits,  and  gives  to  bitter 
almonds  their  peculiar  flavour.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  is  frequently  used  medicinally  as  a 
powerful  sedative  and  anti-irritant,  espe- 
cially to  allay  cough  in  phthisis,  and  to 
mitigate  the  spasmodic  action  of  whooping- 
cough.  It  requires  to  be  employed  with 
much  caution,  as  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
poisons  known.    Called  also  Prussic  Acid. 

Hydrocyst  ( hi'dro-sist ),  n.  [Gr.  hydra,  a 
water-serpent,  and  kystis,  a  bladder,  a  cyst.  ] 
In  zool.  a  process,  a  sort  of  feeler,  attached 
to  the  ccenosarc  of  the  Physophoridse,  an 
order  of  oceanic  Hydrozoa. 

Hydrodictyese  (hi-dro-dik-ti'e-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
hydor,  water,  and  diletyon,  a  net.]  An  order 
of  green-spored  alga;,  the  members  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  peculi- 
arity of  their  structure,  as  well  as  the  singu- 
larity and  rapidity  of  their  growth.  Their 
mode  of  development,  which  is  by  the  con- 
tinuous resolution  of  the  endochrome  into 
zoospores,  is  without  example  in  other  or- 
ders.   They  have  tlieir  name  from  the  fact 


that,  when  full-grown,  they  resemble  a 
purse  composed  of  a  net-work  of  threads. 
Hydrodynamic,Hydrodynamical(hi'dro- 
di_-nam"ik,  hi'dro-di-nam"ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  hy- 
dor, water,  and  dynamis,  power,  force.] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  the  force  or 
pressure  of  water. 

Hydrodynamics  (hi'dr6-di-nam"iks),  n. 
That  branch  of  the  science  of  mechanics 
which  treats  of  the  effects  of  the  application 
of  forces  to  fluids;  or,  in  a  narrower  sense, 
that  part  of  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
application  of  forces  so  as  to  produce  motion 
in  fluids  (otherwise  called  hydrokinetics), 
in  contradistinction  to  hydrostatics,  which 
is  concerned  with  forces  applied  to  fluids  at 
rest. 

Hydrcecium  (hi-dre'si-um),  n.  [Gr.  hydra, 
a  water-serpent,  and  oikos,  a  house.  ]  In  zool. 
the  chamber  into  which  the  coenosarc  in 
many  of  the  order  of  oceanic  Hydrozoa 
named  Calycophorida;  can  be  retracted. 

Hydro-electric  (hi'dro-e-lek"trik),  a.  [Gr. 
hydor,  water,  and  E.  electric]  I'ertaining 
to  or  produced  by  the  evolution  of  electri- 
city by  a  battery  in  which  water  or  steam  is 
employed.— Hydro-electric  machine,  a  ma- 
chine for  generating  electricity  by  the  escape 
of  steam  under  high  pressure  from  a  series 


Armstrong  s  Hydro-electric  Machine. 


of  jets  connected  with  a  strong  boiler,  in 
which  the  steam  is  produced.  The  jets  of 
steam  (which  have  to  pass  through  a  cooling 
box)  are  electrified  by  the  friction.  Positive 
electricity  is  thus  collected  by  directing  the 
steam  upon  a  metal  conrb  communicating 
witli  an  insulated  conductor. 
Hydro-extractor  ( hi'dr6-eks-trakt"6r ),  n. 
A  machine  for  expelling  water  from  textile 
fabrics  by  the  action  of  centrifugal  force. 
Hydrofluoric  (hi'dr6-flfl-oi-"ik),  a.  [Gr.  hy- 
dor,water,  and E.fiuor.]  Consistingof  fluorin 
and  hydvogen.—Hydroflti,oric  acid  (HF),  an 
acid  obtained  Ijy  distilling  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  the  purest  fluor  spar  in  fine  powder 
with  two  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  a  very 
strong  afl^nity  for  water,  acts  energetically 
on  glass,  and  is  of  all  substances  the  most 
destructive  to  animal  matter. 
Hydrofluo silicate  (hi-dro-flu-o-siFi-kiit),  n. 
[Gr.  hydor,  water,  and  E.  fluosilicate  (which 
see).]  In  clievi.  a  salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  with  a  base. 
Hydrofluosilicic(hi-dr6-flii-o-sil-is'ik),  a.  In 
chem.  the  term  applied  to  a  compound  acid 
consisting  of  one  atom  of  hydrofluoric  and 
two  of  fluosilicic  acid. 

Hydro-galvanic  (hi'dro-gal-van'ik),  a.  Pei- 
taining  to,  consisting  of,  or  produced  by 
electricity  evolved  by  the  action  or  use  of 
fluids;  as,  a  hydro-galvanic  current. 

Hydrogen  (hi'dro-jen),  n.  [Gr.  hydor,  water, 
and  gennao,  to  generate.]  An  important 
elementary  substance,  for  a  long  time  only 
known  in  a  separate  state  in  the  gaseous 
or  permanently  elastic  form,  but  now 
shown  to  be  the  vapour  of  a  metal,  and 
itself  capable  of  solidification.  Hydrogen 
was  first  correctly  described  by  Cavendish 
in  1766,  under  tlie  name  of  inflammable  air, 
and  it  was  by  some  called  xMogvston,  from 
the  notion  that  it  is  the  matter  of  heat. 
The  name  hydrogen  was  given  to  it  by  the 
French  chemists  in  consequence  of  its  being 
one  of  the  elements  of  water.  It  also  forms 
a  component  of  all  vegetable  and  animal 
products,  and  is,  therefore,  abundantly  dif- 
fused throughout  nature.  It  is  usually  pro- 
cured by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
upon  2inc  or  iron,  or  by  passing  the  vapour 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull; 
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of  water  over  red-hot  iron.  Pure  hydrogen 
is  a  colourless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  gas; 
it  is  a  powerful  refractor  of  light ;  the  least 
dense  of  all  the  gases,  and  hence  the  most 
rapidly  diffusible,  and  the  lightest  body  in 
nature.  In  consequence  of  its  e.\treine 
lightness  it  is  the  recognized  standard  of 
unity  in  referring  to  the  atomic  weight  of 
bodies  or  their  combining  proportions  in 
regard  to  weight,  and  it  has  been  assumed 
also  as  the  unit  in  speaking  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  gases,  although  common  air  is  the 
more  generally  received  standard.  It  is 
neitlier  acid  nor  alkaline;  it  cannot  support 
respiration,  although  it  proves  fatal  to  life 
from  deprivation  of  oxygen,  rather  than 
from  any  inherent  noxious  quality.  When 
in  contact  with  air  it  is  inflammable  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  burns  with  a  pale  blue 
flame;  but  it  does  not  support  combustion. 
Two  volumes  of  hydrogen  with  six  of  air 
form  an  explosive  mixture,  and  when  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  are  mixed  with  one  of 
oxygen  and  inflamed,  the  explosion  is  ex- 
tremely violent.  The  flame  of  hydrogen  is 
sometimes  employed  for  exciting  intense 
heat;  but  the  most  intense  heat  that  can  be 
produced  is  caused  by  the  burning  of  hydro- 
gen in  oxygen  gas,  and  this  principle  has 
been  applied  to  increase  the  temperature  of 
blast-furnaces  in  iron-works,  by  making  the 
gases  pass  separately  through  heated  tubes 
to  the  furnace.  Water  is  the  sole  product 
of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  gas ;  and 
when  two  volumes  of  pure  hydrogen  gas  are 
mixed  with  one  volume  of  pure  oxygen  gas, 
and  the  mixture  inflamed  in  a  proper  man- 
ner by  the  electric  spark,  the  gases  totally 
disappear,  and  the  interior  of  tlie  vessel  is 
covered  with  drops  of  pure  water,  equal  in 
weight  to  the  two  gases.  Again,  if  pure 
■water  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  voltaic 
electricity  it  is  resolved  into  two  volumes 
of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen ;  so  that 
■water  is  proved  both  by  synthesis  and  ana- 
lysis to  consist  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
combined  with  one  of  oxygen,  or  of  two 
parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen  with  sixteen  of 
oxygen,  so  that  the  number  16  becomes  the 
atomic  weight  of  oxygen,  and  18  the  weight 
of  a  molecule  of  water.  Hydrogen  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  nor  is  there  any  other 
liquid  which  is  capable  of  dissolving  it  in 
great  quantity.  It  iraites  with  all  other 
elementary  gaseous  bodies,  and  forms  with 
them  compounds,  not  only  of  great  curios- 
ity, but  of  vast  importance  and  utility;  thus 
■with  oxygen  it  forms  water;  with  nitrogen, 
ammonia;  with  chlorine,  hydrocliloric  acid; 
with  fluorine,  hydrofluoric  acid,  &c.  It 
forms  compounds  also  with  carbon,  iodine, 
phosphorus,  cyanogen,  sulphur,  &c. 

Hy(lrogena^tet(hi'clro-jen-at),t).t.  pret.  &pp. 
liytlrogeautcd;  ppr.  hydrogenating.  Tocom- 
l)ine  hydrogen  with  anything. 

Hydrogenium  (hi-dro-je'ni-um),  n.  The 
name  given  by  Graham  to  hydrogen  when  it 
is  oi-chuled  by  palladium. 

Hydrogenizet  (hi'dro-jen-iz),  v.t  pret.  &  pp. 
liiidrogeinzi'd:  itpr.  liydrogenizing.  To  com- 
bine with  liydrogen. 

Hydrogenous  (lii-dro'jen-us),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  containing  hydrogen. 

Hydrognosy  (hi-drog'no-si),  n.  [Gr.  Iiydor, 
water,  and  gnosis,  knowledge.]  A  treatise 
pertaining  to,  or  a  history  and  description 
of,  tlie  waters  of  the  earth. 

Hydrographer  (hi-drog-'ra-fer),  n.  [See  Ht- 
DROC.RAi'iiY.]  One  who  is  proficient  in  hy- 
drography ;  one  who  draws  maps  of  the 
sea  or  other  waters,  with  the  adjacent  shores; 
one  wlio  describes  the  sea  or  other  waters. 

Hydrographic,  HydrograpMcal  (hi-dro- 
graf'ik,  hi-dro-graf'ik-ai),  «.  Relating  to  or 
treating  of  hydrography;  containing  a  de- 
scription of  the  sea,  or  portions  of  the  sea, 
or  inland  waters,  sea-coast,  isles,  shoals, 
depth  of  water,  &c. 

Hydrography  (hl-drog'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr.  Iiydur, 
water,  and  grapho,  to  describe.  ]  That  branch 
of  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  mea- 
surement and  description  of  the  sea,  lakes, 
rivers,  and  other  waters,  especially  in  so  far 
as  regards  their  usefulness  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation  and  commerce;  it  embraces 
marine  surveying,  the  determination  of  the 
winds,  currents,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  art  of 
forming  charts,  exhibiting  not  only  the  sea- 
coast,  gulfs,  bays,  isles,  promontories,  chan- 
nels, and  their  configuration  and  geographi- 
cal position,  but  also  the  contour  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  and  of  harbours. 

Hydrogurett  (hl-drog'ur-et),  n.  A  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  with  a  base. 


Hydroguxettedt  (in- drog'fl-ret-ted),  a.  In 
chem.  a  term  applied  to  a  compound  of  hy- 
drogen with  a  base. 

Hydioid  (hi'droid),  a.  [Gr.  hydra,  a  water- 
serpent,  and  eidos,  likeness.']  Related  to 
or  resembling  the  polyp-like  hydra.  'Float- 
ing colonies  of  hydroid  polypes.'  Carpenter. 

Hydroida  (hi-droid'a),  n.pl.  [See  IXYDROin.] 
A  sub-class  of  the  Hydrozoa,  comprising  the 
animals  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Hydra.  It 
includes  the  orders  Hydrida,  Corynida,  and 
Sertularida.  The  last  order  is  sometimes 
divided  into  two,  Sertularida  and  Campan- 
ularida. 

Hydrokinetics  (hi'dr6-kin-et"iks),  n.  Same 

as  Hydrodynamics  (which  see). 
Hydrolite  (hi'dro-lit),  n.   [Gr.  hydOr,  water, 

and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  name  of  the  zeolitic 

mineral  gmelinite,  given  because  of  the 

water  it  contains. 

Hydrological  (hi-dro-loj'ik-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  liydrologj'. 

Hydrologist  (hi-drol'o-jist),  n.  One  skilled 
in  liydrology. 

Hydrology  (hi-drol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The  science 
that  treats  of  water,  its  properties,  pheno- 
mena, and  laws,  its  distribution  over  the 
earth's  surface,  &c. 

HydromancyQu'dro-man-si),  n.  [Gr.  iiydor, 
water,  and  inanteia,  divination.]  A  method 
of  divination  or  prediction  of  events  by 
water. 

Hydromantic  (lii-dro-man'tik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  divination  by  water. 

Hydromel  (hi'dro-mel),  n.  [Ft.,  from  Gr. 
liydnr,  water,  and  meli,  honey.]  A  liquor 
consisting  of  honey  diluted  in  water;  when 
allowed  to  ferment  it  is  called  mead  or 
vinous  hydromel. 

Hydrometallurgy  (hi-dro-met'al-Sr-ji),  n. 
[Gr.  hydor,  water,  and  E.  metallurgy  (v/hivh 
see).]  The  process  of  assaying  or  reducing 
ores  by  liquid  reagents. 

Hydrometeor  (hi-dro-me'te-er),  n.  [Gr. 
hydor,  water,  and  meteora.  meteors.  See 
Meteors.]  A  meteor  or  atmospheric  phe- 
nomenon dependent  upon  the  vapour  of 
water;  in  the  plural,  a  general  term  for  all 
tlie  aqueous  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  rain,  hail,  snow,  &c. 

Hydroraeteorological  ( hi-dro-me '  te-er-6- 
loj"ik-al),  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  liy- 
drnineteorolngy. 

Hydrometeorology  ( hi-dro-me'te-er-ol "o- 

ji),  n.  The  branch  of  meteorology  which 
concerns  itself  with  water  in  the  atmosphere 
in  the  form  of  rain,  clouds,  snow,  hail,  &c. 

Hydrometer  (hi-drom'et-er),  n.  [See  Hy- 
DR05IETRY.  ]  1.  An  instrument  to  measure 
the  specific  gravity  or  density  of  water  and 
other  fluids,  and  hence  the  strength  of  spirit- 
uous liquors  and  of  various  solutions.  Hy- 
drometers are  variously  constructed.  A 
very  common  type  consists  of  a  graduated 
stem  of  uniform  diameter  and 
cross-section,  a  bulb  to  cause 
it  to  float  in  the  fluid,  and  a 
weight  or  counterpoise  to  cause 
the  stem  to  stand  upright  as  it 
floats.  On  being  placed  in  a 
liquid  it  sinks  until  a  certain 
point  on  the  scale  is  on  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
and  from  tlie  reading  of  the 
scale  at  that  point  the  speciflc 
gravity  of  the  liquid  is  ascer- 
tained either  directly  or  by  a 
simple  calculation.  —  2.  An  in- 
strument used  for  measuring  Hydrometer, 
the  velocity  or  discharge  of 
water,  as  in  rivers,  from  reservoirs,  &c. 

Hydrometra  (hi-dro-met'ra),  n.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  hemipterous  family  of  insects 
Hydrometrida3  (which  see). 

Hydrometric,  Hydrometrical  (hi-dro- 
met'rik,  hi-dro-met'iik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  a  hydrometer,  or  to  the  determination  of 
the  specific  gravity,  velocity,  discharge,  &c., 
of  fluids. — 2.  Made  by  a  hydrometer;  as, 
hydrometric  observations.  —  Hydrometric 
pcndtihim,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a 
hollow  ball  suspended  from  the  centre  of  a 
graduated  quadrant,  and  held  in  a  stream 
to  mark  by  its  deflection  the  velocity  of  the 
current. 

Hydrometridse  (hi-dro-met'ri-de),  n.  pi.  A 
family  of  hemipterous  insects,  consisting  of 
species  found  upon  the  surface  of  water, 
upon  which  they  possess  tlie  power  of  loco- 
motion. The  genus  Hydrometra,  which  gives 
the  name  to  the  family,  creeps  upon  the 
water  with  the  body  somewhat  elevated. 
In  these  insects  the  legs  are  very  long,  and 


adapted  for  walking  on  the  water,  and  some 
of  the  species  may  be  met  with  on  almost 
every  pond  or  stream. 

Hydrometrograph  (hi-dro-met'ro-graf),  n. 
[Gr.  Iiydor,  water,  metron,  measure,  and 
grapho,  to  describe.]  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining and  recording  the  quantity  of 
water  discharged  from  a  pipe.an  orifice,  &c. , 
in  a  given  time. 

Hydrometry  (hl-drom'et-ri),  n.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  and  metron,  measure.]  The  art  or 
operation  of  determining  by  means  of  hy- 
drometers the  specific  gravity,  density,  velo- 
city, force,  &c.,  of  fluids. 

Hydromys  (hi'dro-mis),  n.  [Gr.  hydor. 
water,  and  mys,  a  mouse.]  A  genus  of 
rodent  quadrupeds,  family  Murida; ;  the 
beaver-rats.    See  Beaver-rat. 

Hydropathic,  Hydropathical  (hl-dro- 
path'il;,  hi-dro-path'ik-al),  a.  Relating  to 
hydropathy. 

Hydropathist  (hi-dro'pa-thist),  n.  1.  One 
versed  in  or  who  practises  hydropathy. — 
2.  One  who  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  hydro- 
pathic treatment. 

He  has  tried  both  hydropathy  and  homoeopathy; 
.  .  .  has  now  settled  into  a  confirmed  hydropatliist. 

Sala. 

Hydropathy  Oii-tlro'pa-thi),  n.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  and  pathos,  affection.]  A  mode  of 
treating  diseases  by  the  copious  and  fre- 
quent use  of  pure  water  lioth  internally  and 
externally;  the  water-cure.  This  system  is 
said  to  increase  the  cutaneous  exhalation 
to  a  very  large  amount,  and  thus  to  draw 
off  speedily  from  the  blood  certain  delete- 
rious matters. 

Hydrophane  (hi'dro-fan),  n.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  and  phaino,  to  show.]  In  mineral,  a 
variety  of  opal,  made  transparent  by  im- 
mersion in  water. 

Hydrophanous  (hi-dro'fan-us),  a.  Made 
transiiarent  by  immersion  in  water. 

Hydrophid  (hi'dro-fid),  n.  [Gr.  hydor,  water, 
and  ophis,  a  snake.]  A  snake  belonging  to 
the  section  known  as  water-snakes.  See 
Hydride. 

Hydrophis  (hi'dro-fis),  n.  [Gr.  hydor,  water, 
and  ophis,  a  serpent.]  Water -snakes,  a 
genus  of  venomous  reptiles,  of  the  family 
Hydrida;,  very  common  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Indian  seas.  They  feed  on  flslies. 

Hydrophobia  (hi-dro-fo'bi-a),  n.  [Gr.  htjdor, 
water,  and  plwbeomai,  to  iear.]  1.  A  morbid 
unnatural  dread  of  water.— 2.  A  disease  pro- 
duced by  the  bite  of  a  mad  animal,  especially 
of  a  mad  or  rabid  dog,  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  which  is  an  aversion  to  or  inability 
to  swallow  liquids.  The  term  is  more  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  disease  in  man,  rallies 
being  considered  preferable  as  tlie  name  of 
the  disease  which  constitutes  madness  in 
animals.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  hydro- 
phobia is  curable,  though  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  cures  are  said  to  have  been 
ett'ected. 

Hydrophobic  (lii-dro-fob'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  liydrophobia. 

Hydrophoby  [(hi'dro-fob-i),  n.  Hydropho- 
bia (which  see). 

Hydrophora  (hi-drof'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [Hydra,  a 
genus  of  polypes,  and  Gr.  phero,  to  carry,  to 
bear.]  One  of  the  three  divisions  into  which 
Huxley  and  other  authors  divide  the  Hydro- 
zoa, the  otiier  two  being  the  Discopliora 
and  the  Siphonophora.  The  members  are, 
in  all  cases  except  that  of  Hydra,  fixed  ra- 
mified hydrosonies,  on  wliicli  many  hy- 
dranths  and  gonopliores  are  developed.  The 
tentacula  are  either  scattered  over  the 
hydrantlis  or  arranged  in  one  circle  round 
the  mouth,  or  in  two  circles,  one  close  to  the 
mouth  and  one  near  the  aboral  end.  Vei-y 
generally —  for  example,  in  all  Sertularida; 
and  Tubularidae— there  is  a  hard  chitinous, 
cuticular  skeleton  or  coenosarc,  which  usually 
gives  rise  to  hydrotheca;,  into  which  the 
hydranths  can  be  retracted.  The  gono- 
pliores present  every  variety,  from  sacs  to 
free-swimming  niedusoids.  The  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  bell  in  these  niedusoids  is  always 
produced  into  a  velum,  and  otolithic  sacs 
and  eye-spots  are  very  generally  disposed  at 
regular  intervals  around  the  circumference 
of  the  bell.  The  great  majority  of  what  are 
sometimes  termed  the  naked-eyed  medusiu 
(Gyninophthalniata)  are  simply  the  free- 
swimming  gonopliores  of  Hydrophora. 

Hydrophora  (hi'dro-for),  n.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  and  phoros,  bearing,  from  phero,  to 
bear.]  An  instrument  for  obtaining  speci- 
mens of  the  water  of  a  river,  a  lake,  or  the 
ocean,  at  any  particular  depth. 

Hydrophthalmia,  Hydrophthalmy  (hi- 
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drof -thal'mi-a,  hi  -  drof-thal'mi),  n.  [Gr. 
hydor,  water,  and  ophthalmos,  the  eye.  ]  In 
med.  an  atfection  of  the  eye,  caused,  at 
thnes,  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the 
aqueous,  at  others,  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
Dunglison. 

Hydropliyllium  (lii-dro-firii-um),?),.  pi.  Hy- 
dropliyllia  (lii-dro-fil'li-a).  [Gr.  hydra,  a 
water-serpent,  and  phylloa,  a  leaf.]  In  zool. 
an  overlapping  appendage  or  plate  which 
jirotects  the  polypites  in  some  of  the  oceanic 
Hydrozoa,  as  Calycophoridie  and  Physo- 
pliorida!.    It  is  often  termed  a  Bract. 

Hydrophyte  (hi'dro-fit),  n.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  ami  piniton,  a  plant.]  A  plant  which 
lives  and  urnws  in  water. 

Hydrophytology  (lu'dro-fit-ol"o-ji),  n.  [E. 
hydruphyte  (wliich  see),  and  Gr.  logos,  dis- 
course.] That  branch  of  botany  wliicli  re- 
lates to  water-plants. 

Hydropic,  Hydropical  (hi-drop'ik,hi-drop'- 

ik-al),  a.  [L.  hydropicus,  Gr.  hydropikos, 
from  hydrops,  dropsy — hydor,  water,  and 
ops,  the  countenance,  face.]  Containing 
or  produced  by  water;  dropsical;  of  or  per- 
taining to  dropsy;  resembUng  dropsy  in 
character. 

Every  lust  is  a  kind  of  hydropic  distemper,  and 
the  more  we  drink  the  more  we  shall  thirst. 

Tillotsojt. 

Hydropic  (l"-(lrop'ik),  n.  In  med.  a  medi- 
cine that  relieves  or  cures  dropsy. 

Hydropieally  (hi-drop'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
hydropical  manner. 

Hydropneumatic  (hi'dro-nu-mafik),  « 
[Gr.  hydor,  water,  2a'iApi\£urnati'kos,  inflated, 
from  pneunm,  breath,  spirit.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  produced  by,  the  action  of  water 
and  air ;  mvolving  the  combined  action  of 
water  and  air  or  gas. 

Hydropsy  (hi'drop-si),  n.  [Gr.  hydor,  water, 
and  ops,  aspect  or  appearance.]  Dropsy. 

Hydropult  (hi'dro-pult),  n.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  and  term,  jjutt,  as  in  catapult  (which 
see).]  A  machine  for  tlirowing  water  by 
hand-power,  used  as  a  garden-engine  or 
flre-annihilator,  and  applicable  to  all  the 
purposes  for  which  a  hydrant  or  force-pump 
is  required. 

Hydropyretic  (I'l'dro-pi-ref'ik),  a.  [Gr. 

hydor,  water,  and  pyretos.  fever.]   In  iricd. 

of  or  pertaining  to  sweating  fever. 
Hydrorhiza  (hi-dro-ri'za),  n.   [Gr.  hydra, 

a  water-serpent,  and  rhiza,  a  root.  ]  In  zool. 

the  adherent  base  or  proximal  extremity  of 

any  hydrozoon. 

Hydro  -  sarcocele  (hi-dro-sar'ko-sel),  ?i. 
[Gr.  liydor,  water,  and  E.  sarcocele.  Sarco- 
cele attended  with  dropsy  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis. 

Hydroscope  (hi'dro-skop),  n.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  and  skopco,  to  view.]  1.  An  instru- 
ment intended  to  mai-k  the  presence  of 
water  in  the  air.  — 2.  A  kind  of  water-clock 
or  instrument  used  anciently  for  measuring 
time,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  graduated 
tube,  from  which  water  slowly  escaped  by 
an  aperture  at  the  bottom,  the  subsidence 
of  the  water  marking  the  lapse  of  time. 

Hydroselenate  (hi-"dr6-se'len-at),  n.  In 
chem.  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  hydro- 
selenic  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

Hydroselenic  (hi-dro-se-len'ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  combination  of  hydrogen 
and  selenium. — Hydroselenic  acid  (H.2Se),  a 
colourless  gas  which  resembles  but  is  more 
offensive  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Hydrosome  (hi'dro-som),  n.  [Gr.  hydra, 
a  water-serpent,  and  soma,  body.]  Iii  zool. 
the  entire  organism  of  any  hydrozoon. 

Hydrostat  (hi'dro-stat),  n.  A  terra  applied 
to  any  apparatus  for  preventing  the  explo- 
sion of  steam-boilers. 

Hydrostatic,  Hydrostatical  (hi-dro-staf- 
ik,  hi-dro-stat'ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  hydor,  water, 
and  statikos,  static,  standing  or  settling.] 
Relating  to  hydrostatics ;  pertaining  to  or 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
equililirium  of  fluids. — Hydrostatic  balance, 
a  balance  used  for  determining  very  accur- 
ately the  specific  gravity  of  bodies  by  weigh- 
ing them  in  water. — Hydrostatic  bellows,  an 
apparatus  contrived  to  illustrate  the  law  of 
the  distribution  of  pressure  throu.gh  li(iuids, 
viz.  that  when  any  portion  of  the  suiface  of 
a  confined  liquid  is  pressed  by  any  force 
every  other  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
confining  vessel,  equal  in  area  to  the  first 
portion,  is  pressed  by  an  equal  force :  it 
shows  how  a  great  upward  pressure  may  be 
produced,  as  in  the  hydraulic  press,  and  also 
that  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  upon  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  does  not  depend  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  the  fluid  but  upon  its  altitude.  It 


consists  generally  of  two  circular  boards, 
connected  with  leather  fastened  closely 
round  their  edges, 
as  in  an  ordinary 
pair  of  bellows, 
and  having  an  up- 
riglit   pipe  com- 
municating witli 
the  interior.    If  a 
certain  quantity 
of  water  is  poured 
into  the  bellows, 
and  weights  plac- 
ed upon  the  upper  ^ 
board,  the  water  rr"'^^" ' '^'^ 

will  rise  in  the  ' 
tube  above  the  le- 
vel of  tlie  water 
in  the  bellows  to 
such  a  height  that 
the  pressure  caus- 
ed by  the  weight 
of  the  small  quau-  Hydrostatic  Bellows, 
tityof  water  in  the 

tube  is  a  l.ialance  for  the  water  in  the  bel- 
lows and  the  weights;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  higher  the  water  in  the  tube  the 
greater  the  weight  that  will  be  sustained.— 
Hydrostatic  paradox,  the  principle  that  any 
quantity  of  water  however  small  may  be 
made  to  balance  any  weight  however  great. 
— Hydrostatic  pi-ess.  See  Hydraulic  press 
under  Hydraulic. 

Hydrostatically  (lii-dro-stat'ik-al-li),  adv. 
According  to  hydrostatics  or  to  hydrostatic 
principles. 

Hydrostatician  (hi'dr6-stat-i"shan),  n.  One 
versed  in  hydrostatics.  [Rare.] 

Hydrostatics  (hi-dro-stat'iks),  n.  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  weight,  motion, 
and  equilibrium  of  fluids,  particularly  of 
water;  or,  in  a  narrower  sense,  tliat  branch 
of  the  science  of  hydrodynamics  which  treats 
of  the  properties  of  fluids  at  rest.  It  takes 
into  consideration  the  pressure  and  equili- 
brium of  non-elastic  fluids,  the  method  of 
determining  the  specific  gravities  of  sub- 
stances both  solid  and  liquid,  the  equili- 
brium of  floating  bodies,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  capillary  attraction. 

Hydrosulphate  t  (hi-dro-sul'fat),  n.  The 
same  as  H yd rosulphuret. 

Hydrosulphite  t  (hl-dro-sul'fit),  n.  A  saline 
compound  of  hydrosulphui-ous  acid  and  a 
base. 

Hydrosulphuret t  (hi-dro-sul'fii-ret),  n. 
[From  hydroyen  and  sidphurct]  In  chem.  a 
combination  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with 
an  earth,  alkali,  or  metallic  oxide. 

Hydrosulphurettedt  (hi-dro-sul'fu-ret-ed), 
a.    Combined  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Hydrosulphuric  (hi'dro-sul-fiVrik),  a.  In 
cliem.  pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  con- 
taining hydrogen  and  sulphur' ;  as,  hydro- 
sidphuric  acid. 

Hydrotellurate  (hi-dro-tel'm-rat),  n.  In 
cheiji.  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
an  acid  composed  of  hydrogen  and  tellu- 
rium with  a  salifiable  base. 

Hydrotelluric  (hi'dr6-tel-lil"rik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from  hydrogen 
and  tellurium. 

Hydrotheca  (hi'dro-the-ka),  n.  [Gr.  hydra, 
a  water-serpent,  and  tlield,  a  case.  ]  In  zool. 
a  little  chitinous  cup,  in  which  each  poly- 
pite  of  tlie  Sertularida  and  Campanularida 
is  protected, 

Hydrothermal  (lii-di'o-th^i-'mal),  a.  [Gr. 
hydor,  water,  and  thermos,  hot.]  Of  or  re- 
lating to  heated  water;  specifically,  applied 
to  the  action  of  heated  waters  in  producing 
geological  clianges  by  dissolving  mineral 
substances  and  re-depositing  them  when 
cooled. 

Hydrothorax  (hi-dro-tho'raks),  n.  [Gr.  hy- 
dor, water,  and  thorax,  a  breastplate,  the 
part  covered  liy  the  breastplate,  the  chest.] 
In  med.  dropsy  in  the  chest. 

Hydrotic,  Hydrotical  (hi-drot'ik,  Iii-drot'- 
ik-al),  a.  [Fr.  hydrotique,  from  Gr.  hydor, 
water.]  Causing  a  discharge  of  water  or 
phlegm. 

Hydrotic  (hi-drot'ik),  n.    A  medicine  that 

purges  otf  water  or  phlegm. 
Hydrous  (hi'drus),  a.   Containing  water; 

watery. 

Hydroxantliate  t  (hi-droks-an'that),  n.  [Gr. 
hydor,  water,  and  xanthos,  yellow.]  In 
citeni.  a  compound  of  hydroxanthic  acid 
with  a  base. 

Hydroxide,  Hydroxyde  (hi-droks'id),  n. 
[Gr.  hydur,  water,  and  E.  oxide.  ]  In  chem.  a 
metallic  oxide  combined  with  water;  a  me- 
tallic hydrate. 


Hydrozoon  (hi-dro-zo'on),  n.  pi.  Hydrozoa 

(hi-dro-z6'a).  [Gr.  hydra,  a  water-serpent, 
and  zoon,  a  living  creature.]  In  zool.  one  of 
a  class  of  radiated  animals,  forming,  with 
the  Actinozoa,  the  sub-kingdom  Ccelenter- 
ata.  The  Hydrozoa  are  divided  into  four 
sub-classes— Hydroida,  Siphonophora,  Dis- 
cophora,  and  Lucernarida.  The  genus  Hydra 
may  be  taken  as  the  type.    See  Hydra. 

Hydruret  t  (hi'drur-et),  n.  In  chem.  a  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  with  metals,  &c. 

Hydrus  (hi'drus),  n.  [Gr.  hydor.  water.] 
1.  A  genus  of  water-snakes,  now  generalh' 
called  Hydropihis,  the  type  of  the  family 
Hydiidie  (which  see).— 2.  A  constellation  of 
tlie  southern  hemispliere. 

Hyemal  (hi-em'al),  a.  [L.  hiems,  winter] 
Belonging  to  winter;  done  in  winter. 

Hyemate  t  (hi'em-at),  v.  i.  [L.  h  iemo,  hiema- 
lum,  to  pass  the  winter,  from  hiems,  win- 
ter. ]   To  pass  tlie  winter. 

Hyemation  (hi-em-a'shon),  n.  [L.  hiematio, 
liiemationis,  a  passing  the  winter,  from 
tiieino.1  1.  The  passing  or  spending  of  a 
winter  in  a  particular  place. —2.  t  The  act  of 
aft'ording  shelter  during  winter. 

Hyems  (hi'emz),  n.  [L.  hyems,  hiems,  win- 
ter.]  Winter.  Shak. 

Hyen  t  (hi'en),  n.  A  hyena.  [Perhaps  a  mis- 
print. ] 

I  will  laugh  like  a  /iye?i,  and  that  when  thou  art 
inclined  to  sleep.  Shak. 

Hyena  (hi-e'na),  n.  [L.  hymia;  Gr.  hyaiiia, 
a  liyena,  an  animal  which  has  a  bristh' 
mane  like  the  hog,  from  hys,  a  hog.]  A 
genus  of  digitigrade  carnivorous  quadru- 
peds, constituting  a  family  which  unites 
the  skull  characters  of  the  Felidse  with  the 
skeleton  and  gregarious  habits  of  the  Ca- 
nidae.  The  charactei-s  of  this  genus  are  five 


Striped  Hyena  [Hyena  striata). 

molars  above,  and  five  or  four  below,  on 
each  side,  the  three  anterior  molars  being 
conical,  smooth,  and  remarkably  large, 
adapted  for  breaking  the  bones  of  their 
prey;  the  tongue  Is  rough;  the  legs  are  each 
terminated  by  four  claws;  the  fore-legs  are 
longer  than  the  hind-legs;  there  is  a  deep 
and  glandular  pouch  beneath  tlie  anus;  the 
neck  and  jaws  are  remarkable  for  the 
strength  of  their  muscles.  The  genus  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  Old  World,  Africa 
and  Asia.  There  are  three  species  known— 
the  striped  hyena  (//.  striata),  the  spotted 
(H.  crocuta),  and  the  brown  hyena  (//.  hrun- 
nea).  They  are  nocturnal  animals,  inhabit- 
ing caves  or  holes;  they  are  extremely  vora- 
cious, feeding  chiefly  on  the  decaying  car- 
casses of  the  larger  animals,  and  thus  being 
of  great  utility  in  the  countries  where  they 
live;  to  obtain  dead  bodies  they  will  even 
dig  up  graves.  An  extinct  species  {H. 
spelcea)v(as  abundant  in  England  and  France 
anterior  to  the  glacial  epoch,  and  has  left 
its  remains  in  many  caves  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

Hyena-dog  (hi-e'na-dog),  n.  The  wild  dog 
of  Cape  Colony  (Lycaon  venaticus),  rather 
smaller  than  a  mastiff,  and  swift,  fierce,  and 
active. 

Hyetal  (Iii'e-tal),  a.  [Gr.  hyetos,  rain,  from 
IiyO,  to  rain.]  Of  or  relating  to  rain,  or  its 
distribution  with  reference  to  different  re- 
gions; descriptive  of  the  rainfall  of  differ- 
ent districts. 

Hyetograpll  (lii'e-to-graf),  n.  A  chart  show- 
ing the  average  rainfall  in  the  dift'erent 
regions  of  the  earth. 

Hyetographic,  Hyetographical  Oii'et-"- 
graf'ik,  hi'et-o-graf"ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
hyetography. 

Hyetography  (hi-et-og'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr.  hyetos, 
rain,  and  graphe,  description.)  The  science 
of  the  distribution  of  rain;  a  knowledge  of 
the  quantities  of  rain  which  fall  in  dift'erent 
localities  in  a  given  time. 

Hyetometer  (hi-et-om'et-er), )?.  [Gr.  hyetos, 
rain,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  A  rain-gauge. 

Hygeia  (hi-je'ya),  n.     [Gr.  hygies,  sound, 
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healthy.]  1.  In  class,  myth,  the  goddess  of 
health,  daughter  of  Esculapius.  She  is  re- 
presented as  a  blooming  maid  with  a  bowl 
in  one  hand  and 
grasi>ing  a  serpent 
witli  the  other. — 
2.  One  of  the  small 
planets  or  aster- 
oids between  the 
orbits  of  JIars  and 
Jupiter,  discover- 
ed in  1849.  It  re- 
volves round  tlie 
sun  in  2160  solar 
days,  and  is  three 
and  one  -  fourtli 
times  the  distance 
of  the  earth  from 
the  sun. 

Hygeian  (hi-je' 
yan),  a.  Relating 
toHygeia.the  god- 
dess of  Ileal  th;  jier- 
taining  to  health 
or  to  its  preserva- 
tion. 

Hygeine  Gii'je-In), 
H.  Same  as  Hy- 
giene. 

Hygeist  (lu'Je-ist),  n.  One  versed  in  hygiene. 

Hygieaa  0ii-je'yan),  n.    Same  as  Hygeian. 

Hygieist  (hi'je-ist),  n.  One  vei'sed  in  hygi- 
ene or  the  science  of  health. 

Hygienal  (hi-ji-en'al),  a.  Relating  to  hygi- 
ene or  the  preservation  of  health. 

Hygiene  (hi'ji-en),  n.  [Fr.  hygihie,  from 
Gr.  hyqieiiioK.  healthy]  That  department 
of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  preservation 
of  health,  and  discovers  proper  means  for 
the  continuance  of  that  state;  a  system  of 
principles  or  rules  designed  for  the  pro- 
motion of  health,  especially  the  Iiealtli 
of  households  or  communities;  sanitary 
science. 

Hygienic  (hi-ji-en'ik),  a.  Relating  to  hygi- 
ene ;  pertaining  to  health,  especially  the 
health  of  communities. 

How  small  a  proportion  of  them  die  before  the  age 
of  maturity,  iu  the  present  state  of  hygienic  know- 
ledg-e.  y.  5.  Mill. 

Hygienically  (I'l-J'i-en'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
hygienic  manner;  in  a  manner  fitted  to  pre- 
serve health. 

Hygienics,  Hygienism  (li'-ji-en'iks,  hi'ji- 
en-izm),  n.  The  science  of  health;  hygiene; 
sanitary  science. 

Hygienist  (hi'ji-en-ist),  n.  One  versed  in 
Iiygiene. 

HygiOlOgy  (hi-ji-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  hygeia, 
liealth,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The  science 
of,  or  a  treatise  on,  the  preservation  of 
health. 

Hygroblepbaric  (lii-gi'6-blef'a-rik),  a.  [Gr. 
hygros,  moist,  and  hlepharon,  the  eyelid.]  In 
anat.  a  term  applied  to  the  excretory  ducts 
of  tile  lachrymal  glands,  and  their  orifices. 

Hygrograpfl  (hi'gro-graf),  n.  [Gr.  hygros, 
moist,  and  graphn,  to  write.]  An  instru- 
ment which  registers  automatically  tlie 
variations  of  the  atmosphere  as  regards 
nioistness. 

Hygrology  (hl-grol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  hygros, 
moist,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  In  med.  the 
doctrine  of  the  humours  or  fluids  of  the 
body. 

Hygrometer  (liT-grom'et-er),  11.  [Gr.  hygros, 
moist,  and  metro/i,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  degree  of  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  chief  classes  of 
hygrometers  depend  either  upon  absorption 
or  upon  condensation.  Of  the  former  kind 
is  the  hygrometer  of  Saussure,  in  which  a 
hair,  whicli  expands  and  contracts  iu  length 
according  as  the  air  is  more  or  less  moist, 
is  made  to  move  an  index.  Of  the  latter 
sort  is  Daniell's  hygrometer,  which  consists 
of  a  bent  glass  tube  terminating  in  two 
bulbs,  the  one  covered  witli  muslin,  the 
otiier  of  black  glass,  and  containing  ether 
and  a  taermometer.  Ether  being  poured 
on  tlie  muslin,  the  black  bulb,  cooled  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  ether  within,  is  soon 
covered  with  dew,  at  which  moment  the  re- 
ceding of  the  inclosed  thermometer,  com- 
pared with  another  in  the  air,  gives  the  dew- 
point. 

Hygrometric,  Hygrometrical  (hi-gro- 
met'rik,  lii-gro-met'rik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  liygrometry;  made  by  or  according  to  the 
hygrometer.— 2.  Readily  absorbing  and  re- 
taining moisture;  as,/i)/(7™)«e(»-icsubstances. 

Hygrometry  (hi-grom'et-ri),  n.  That  branch 
of  physics  which  relates  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  humidity  of  bodies,  especially  of 


the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  embracing 
also  the  theory  and  use  of  such  instruments 
as  have  been  invented  for  this  purpose. 

Hygrophanous  (hi-grof'an-us),  a.  [Gr. 
hygros,  moist,  and  phaino,  to  show.]  In 
hot.  transparent  or  watery-like  when  moist, 
and  opaque  when  dry. 

Hygroscope  (hi'gro-skop),  n.  [Gr.  hygros, 
moist,  and  slcopeo,  to  view.]  An  instrument 
for  indicating  the  presence  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere,  without  measuring  the 
amount.  Sometimes  also  used  for  Hygro- 
tnt'ter. 

Hygroscopic,  Hygroscopical(hi-gr6-skop'- 
ik,  )ii-gro-skop'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
the  hygroscope ;  perceptible  or  capable  of 
being  detected  only  by  the  hygroscope;  as, 
a  film  of  hygroscopic  moisture  covered  the 
glass.— 2.  Having  the  property  of  imbibing 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere  or  of  becom- 
ing coated  with  a  film  of  moisture. 

Hygroscopicity  (Iii'gr6-sk6-pis"i-ti),  n.  In 
hot.  the  property  possessed  by  vegetable 
tissues  of  absorbing  or  discharging  moistiu'e, 
and  extending  or  shrinking  accordingly. 

Hygrostatics  (hi-gro-stat'iks),  n.  [Gr.  hy- 
gros, moist,  and  statiJce  (episteme,  knowledge 
understood),  statics,  from histemi,  to  stand.] 
The  science  of  comparing  degrees  of  mois- 
ture; the  art  of  measuring  degrees  of  mois- 
ture. 

Hyke  (  hik  ),  n.  A  cloak ;  same  as  Heuk 
(which  see). 

Hyla  (hi'la),  n.  [From  Gr.  hyle,  a  wood,  a 
forest.  ]  A  genus  of  liatrachian  reptiles;  the 
tree-frogs.    See  TREE-FROG. 

Hylseosaurus,  n.  See  Hyleosaurus. 

HylarcMcal  (hil-ark'ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  hyle, 
matter,  and  archilcos,  belonging  to  rule, 
from  arche,  rule.]   Presiding  over  matter. 

Hylde.tf.  i.    To  pour,  Chaucer. 

Hylding.t  a.  [See  Hilding.  ]  Base;  vile; 
' That  hylding  hound.'  Spenser. 

Hyleosaur  (hi'le-o-sar),  1!.  Same  as  Hyleo- 
saurus. 

Hyleosaurus,  Hylseosaurus  (hi'le-6-sa'- 
rus),  71.  [Gr.  hylaios,  belonging  to  wood, 
and  sauros,  a  lizard.]  A  gigantic  fossil 
lizard  discovered  in  the  Wealden  formation 
of  Tilgate  Forest.  Its  probable  length  was 
about  25  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  Ornithoscelida, 
the  group  which  presents  a  structure  in- 
termediate between  that  of  existing  birds 
and  reptiles. 

Hylidse,  Hyladse  (id'li-de,  hi'Ia-de),  n.  pi. 
[Typical  genus  Hyla.  ]  A  family  of  amphi- 
bian vertebrates,  distinguished  from  the  true 
frogs  (Ranida;)  by  having  dilated  discs  or 
suckers  covered  with  viscid  matter  at  the 
tips  of  their  toes,  which  enable  them  to 
climb  trees.    See  Tree-frog. 

Hylism  (hi'lizm),  »i.  [Gr. /ij/ie,  matter.]  In 
rnetaph,  the  theory  which  regards  matter  as 
the  original  principle  of  evil,  in  opposition  to 
the  good  spirit. 

HyUed.t  pp.   [See  Hele,  Hull.]  Hidden. 

Chaucer. 

HylObate  (hi-lo'bat),  n.  [Gr.  hylobates,  one 
that  haunts  the  woods— /ij/te,  a  wood,  and 
baiad,  to  go.]  The  long-armed  ape  or  gib- 
bon.   See  Ape. 

Hyloist  (hi'16-ist),  n.  [Gr.  hyle,  matter.] 
One  who  believes  matter  to  be  God. 

Hylonomus  (hi-lon'6-mus),  n.  [Gr.  hyle, 
wood,  and  noinos,  an  abode.]  A  fossil  genus 
of  small  lacertian  ganocephalous  reptiles, 
discovered  in  the  carboniferous  strata  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

Hylopathism  (hi-lop'ath-izm),  n.  [Gr.  hyle, 
matter,  andpathos,  affection.]  The  doctrine 
that  matter  is  sentient. 

Hylopathist  Gii-lop'ath-ist),  n.  A  believer 
in  hylopathism. 

Hylophagous  (hi-lof'a-gus),  a.  [Gr.  hyle, 
wood,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  A  terra  applied 
to  an  animal  tliat  feeds  upon  the  young 
shoots  of  trees,  roots,  &c. 

Hylotheism  (hi-lo-tbe'izm),  n.  [Gr.  hyle, 
matter,  and  Theos,  God.]  The  doctrine  or 
belief  that  matter  is  God,  or  that  there  is  no 
God  except  matter  and  the  universe. 

Hylotheist  (lii-I6-the'ist),  ?i.  One  who  be- 
lieves that  matter  is  God. 

Hylozoic,  Hylozoical  (hi-!6-z6'ik,  hi-16-z6'- 
ik-al),  a.    Pertaining  to  liylozoism. 

Hylozoic  Gii-lo-z6'ik),  n.  A  hylozoist  (which 
see). 

Hylozoism  (hi-16-zo'ism),  n.  [Gr.  hyle, 
matter,  and  zoe,  life.]  The  doctrine  that 
matter  possesses  a  species  of  life. 

Hylozoist  (hi-lo-zo'ist),  n.  A  believer  in 
hylozoism;  one  who  holds  that  matter  and 
every  particle  of  it  has  a  species  of  life  or 
animation. 


Hymen  (hi'men),  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  hymen,  perhaps 
from  a  root  hy  =  L.  suo,  to  connect.  ]  1.  In 
class,  myth,  a  fabulous  deity,  the  sou  of  Bac- 
chus and  Venus,  supposed  to  preside  over 
marriages.— 2.  In  anat.  the  virginal  mem- 
brane, situated  at  the  orifice  of  the  vagina. 
3.  In  bot.  the  fine  pellicle  which  incloses  a 
flower  in  tiie  bud. 

Hymensea  (hi-men-e'a),  n.  [From  Gr.  Hy- 
men, the  god  of  marriage:  in  reference  to 
the  leaves  being  formetl  of  a  pair  of  leaf- 
lets. ]  A  genus  of  trees  of  the  section 
Amherstiea;  of  the  nat.  oi'der  Leguniiuosae. 
They  have  leathery  leaves,  each  of  two  leaf- 
lets, rather  large  white  flowers  in  short 
densely  corymbose  terminal  panicles,  and 
thick  olilong  or  obovate  pods;  about  eight 
species  are  known,  all  natives  of  tropical 
America.  H.  Courbaril  grows  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  lives  to  a  very  great  age,  some 
of  the  extant  individuals  being  supposed  to 
be  older  than  the  Christian  era.  The  heart- 
wood  is  very  hard  and  tough,  and  is  hence 
much  valued  for  wheel-work,  particularly 
for  cogs.  It  is  also  valuable  for  posts,  rails. 


Hymensea  Courbaril. 

and  gates.  It  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  so 
heavy  that  a  cubic  foot  weighs  about  100 
lbs.  A  valuable  resin  exudes  from  the  trunk. 
It  is  known  in  the  West  Indies  as  the  locust- 
tree,  and  in  Panama  as  alga-roba. 

Hymeneal,  Hymenean  (hi-men-e'al,  hi- 
men-e'an),  a.    I'ei'taining  to  marriage. 

Hymeneal,  Hymenean  (hi-men-e'al,  lii- 
men-e'an),  n.    A  marriage  song. 

And  heavenly  quires  the  hy]neuea}t  sung.  Milton. 
Hymenium  (hi-me'ni-um),  n.  [Gr.  hymen, 
a  membrane.]  In  bot.  tlie  fructifying  sur- 
face in  fungi,  more  properly  applied  where 
the  spores  are  naked. 

Hymenocaris  (hi-men-ok'a-ris),  n.  [Gr. 
Iiyineri,  a  membrane,  and  Icari^,  a  shrimp.] 
A  small  fossil  pliyllopod  crustacean  of  the 
Silurian  system  resembling  a  shrimp. 

Hymenogeny  (hi-men-oj'e-ni),  n.  [Gr.  hy- 
men, a  membrane,  and  gennao,  to  produce.] 
In  physiol.  the  production  of  membranes  by 
the  effect  of  simple  contact  of  two  litpiids, 
as  albumen  and  fat,  when  the  former  gives 
a  coating  to  the  globules  of  the  latter. 

H3rmenology(lii-men-ol'o-ji),  7i.  [Gr.  hymen, 
a  membrane,  and  logos,  discoiu'se.]  A  trea- 
tise on  the  membranes  of  the  animal 
system. 

Hymenomycetes  (lii'men-o-mi-se"tez),  n.pl. 
[Gr.  Iiyinen,  a  membrane,  and  mykes,  my- 
ketos,  a  mushroom.  ]  The  highest  of  the 
six  great  divisions  of  fungi,  consisting  of 
those  species  wliicli  are  characterized  by 
their  reproductive  organs,  called  the  hy- 
menium, being  naked.  This  division  con- 
tains the  Agarics,  the  Polypori,  and  the 
jelly-like  plants  called  TremelliB. 

Hymenophorum  (l"-nien-of'o-rum),  n.  [Gr. 
hymen,  a  membrane,  and  phero,  to  bear.] 
In  bot.  the  structure  which  bears  the  hymen- 
ium. 

Hymenophyllum  (hi'men-o-fil-lum),?i.  [Gr. 

hymen,  hymenos,  a  membrane,  and  phyllon, 
a  leaf.]  Filmy  fern,  a  genus  of  ferns,  in- 
cluding a  large  number  of  species  with 
filmy  pellucid"  fronds,  found  chiefly  in  hot 
damp  tropical  forests.  77.  tvnbridgense  and 
//.  Wilsoni  are  British  plants. 

Hymenopter  flii-men-op'ter),  n.  A  member 
of  the  order  Ilymeiioptera 

Hymenoptera  (hi'men-oiVte-ra),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
hymen,  a  membrane,  and  pteroti,  a  wing.] 
An  order  of  insects.havin.s  four  membranous 
wings,  and  the  tail  of  the  female  mostly 
armed  with  an  ovipositor  by  means  of  «  hicli 
she  perforates  the  bodies  in  which  she  de- 


ch,  cftain:     fih.  Sc.  locft; 
Vol.  II. 


g.  !?o;     j,  job;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     IU,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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posits  Iier  eggs,  or  with  a  sharp  needle-like 
sting  with  which  she  kills  her  enemies  or 


Hymenopfera — Ichneumon  s-rossartus. 

a  a.  Stigmata,  c.  Marginal  or  radial  cell.  xx3c, 
Subinargiiial  or  cubital  ceils,  d.  Pedunculated  abdo- 
men.   0,  Ovipositor  of  female. 

renders  them  torpid.  The  order  includes 
the  bees,  wasps,  ants,  ichneumon-flies,  &c. 
Hymenopteran(hi-men-op'ter-an),  n.  Same 
as  IJ i/incniipter. 

Hymenopterous,  Hymenopteral  Oii-men- 
op'ter-us,  hi-nien-op'ti-r  al),  a.  Belonging  or 
pertaining  to  tlie  Hynienoptera;  having  four 
membranous  wings. 

Hymenotomy  (hi-men-ot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr. 
hymen,  a  membrane,  and  tomos,  a  cutting, 
from  teinno,  to  cut.]  1.  The  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  dissection  of  the  mem- 
branes.— 2.  In  surg.  incision  of  the  hymen, 
practised  in  certain  cases  of  imperforation 
of  the  vagina,  in  order  to  give  exit  to  the 
blood  retained  and  accumulated  in  the 
cavity  of  tlie  uterus. 

Hymn  (him),  n.  [L.  hymnus;  Gr.  hymnos, 
a  song,  a  song  of  praise.]  A  song  or  ode  in 
honour  of  God,  or  in  honour  of  some  deity; 
a  sacred  lyric;  a  song  of  praise,  adoration, 
or  thanksgiving. 

And  wlien  they  Iiad  sung  an  hy^n)t.  they  went  out 
into  the  mount  of  Olives.  Matt.  xxvi.  30. 

Admonishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns. 

Col.  iii.  16. 

Hymn  (him),  v.t.  1.  To  praise  or  celebrate 
in  song;  to  worship  or  extol  by  singing 
hymns. 

Their  praise  is  hymned  by  loftier  harps  than  mine. 

By,o„. 

2.  To  express  by  a  hymn;  to  sing.  'Hymned 
thanks.'   J,  Baillie. 

Hymn  (liim),  v.  i.  To  sing  in  praise  or  adora- 
tion. 

And  tourh'd  their  golden  harps,  and  hy»inm£-  prSLis'd 
God  and  his  works.  lilittot. 

Hymnal  (bim'nal),  n.  A  collection  of  hymns, 
generally  for  use  in  public  worship. 

Hymn-book  (liim'buk),  n.  A  book  contain- 
ing a  collection  of  hymns. 

Hymnic  (liim'nik),  a.    Relating  to  hymns. 

Hymnody  (him'no-di),  n.  [From  hymn,  on 
analogy  of  psalmody  from  psalm.}  Hym- 
nology. 

Hymnographer  (him-nog'ra-fer),  n.  A 

writer  of  hynms.  Bailey. 
Hymnography  (him-nog'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr. 

hymnos,  a  liymn,  and  grapho,  to  wi'ite.]  The 

art  of  writing  liymns. 

Hymnologist  (iiim-nol'o-jist),  n.  A  com- 
poser of  hymns. 

HymnolOgy  (liim-nol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  hymnos, 
a  song,  a  song  of  praise,  and  logos,  dis- 
course.] A  collection  of  hymns;  a  body 
of  sacred  lyrics  composed  by  several  authors 
of  a  particular  period  or  comitry;  the  col- 
lection of  liynnis  used  by  a  particular  cliurcli 
or  sect;  hynms  collectively;  as,  the  hym- 
nology  of  the  fifteenth  century;  the  hym^ 
nology  of  Germany. 

Hyodont  (lii'6-dont),  n.  A  member  of  the 
family  Ilyodontidae. 

Hyodontid39  (hi-o-dont'i-de),  n.pl.  [Gr.  hys, 
hyos,  a  swine,  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth,  and 
eidos,  resemblance.]  A  small  family  of 
fresh-water,  abdominal  malacopterygious 
fislies,  in  general  character  approaching 
the  salmon  family.  Tlie  species  are  natives 
of  North  and  South  America. 

Hyoid,  Hyoidean(hi'oid,  hi-oid'e-an),  a.  [Gr. 
hyoeides.  fioin  letter  u  (y).  and  eidos,  form.] 
Having  tlie  form  of  an  arch  or  of  the  Greek 
letter  v  (upsilon). —//yoiii  hone,  in  anat.  a 
movable  osseous  arch  of  parabolic  shape, 
convex  before,  and  suspended  horizontally 
in  the  substance  of  the  soft  parts  of  the 
neck  between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the 
lai'ynx,  separated  entirely  from  the  rest  of 


the  skeleton,  and  consisting  of  five  distinct 
portions,  susceptible  of  motion  on  each 
other. 

Hyoideal  flil-oid'e-al),  a.  Connected  with 
the  hyoid  bone.  'The  hyoideal  a,uA  laryn- 
geal apparatus."  Owen. 

Hyopotamus  (hi-o-pot'a-mus),  n.  [Gr.  hys, 
hj/os,  a  swine,  and  potamos,  a  river.]  The 
river-hog;  anon-ruminant,  even-toed  mam- 
mal found  fossil  in  the  tertiary  strata  of 
England  and  I'rance. 

Hyoscyamine  (hi-os-si'a-min),  n.  An  alka- 
loid obtained  from  Hyoscyamus  niger  or 
henbane.  When  moist  it  has  a  strong  alka- 
line reaction,  and  a  penetrating,  narcotic, 
and  stupefying  odour  like  that  of  nicotine, 
with  which  it  is  equally  poisonous.  It 
neutralizes  acids,  forming  salts  which  are 
poisonous. 

Hyoscyamus  (hi- os-si'a-mus),  n.  [L.  ;Gr. 
hyoskyamos—hys,  hyos,  a  hog,  and  kyamos, 
a  bean;  lit.  hog-bean.]  The  genus  of  plants 
to  which  henbane  (H.  niger)  belongs.  See 
Henbane. 

Hyp  (hip),  n.  [A  contr.  of  hypochond)-ia.] 
A  morbid  depression  of  spirits;  melancholy. 

Heaven  send  thou  hast  not  got  the  hyf's.  Swift. 

H3rp  (hip),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  hypped;  ppr. 
hypping.  To  make  melancholy;  to  depress 
the  spirits.    Written  also  Hip. 

I  have  been  to  the  last  degree  hypped  since  I  saw' 
you.  Specicttor. 

Hypsethral,  Hjrpethral  (hi-pe'thral),  a. 

[L.  iijipcethrus,  Gr.  hypaithros,  hypaithrios, 
under  the  sky,  iu  the  open  ah— hypo,  under, 
and  aither,  ether,  the  blue  sky.]  In  arch,  a 
term  applied  to  a  building,  as  a  temple,  not 
covered  by  a  roof,  as  the  temple  of  Neptune 
at  Pajstum. 

The  advocates  of  the  temple  theory  have  failed  ut- 
terly in  their  attempts  to  show  why  men  who  must 
have  possessed  roof  dwellings  should  have  chosen  so 
very  hypcElhrat  a  style  of  architecture  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  religious  rites.  Quart.  Rev. 

HypaUage  (hl-pal'la-je),  n.  [Gr.  hypallage, 
change,  from  hypallasso—hypo,  under,  and 
aZtesso,  to  change.  ]  Ingram,  a  figure  consist- 
ing of  a  transference  of  attributes  from  their 
proper  subjects  to  others;  thus,  Virgil  says 
'dare  classibus  austros,'  to  give  the  winds 
to  the  fleets,  instead  of '  dare  classes  austris,' 
to  give  the  fleets  to  the  winds. 

The  hypnllnge,  of  which  Virgil  is  fonder  than  any 
other  writer,  is  much  the  gravest  fault  in  language. 

Landor. 

HypantMum  (hip-an'thi-um),  n.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  and  anthos,  a  flower.]  In  bot.  the 
fleshy  enlarged  hollow  of  the  end  of  a 
flower-stalk,  such  as  occurs  in  the  rose, 
apple,  or  myrtle. 

Hjrpanthocrinus  (hi-pan-thok'ri-nus),  n. 
[Gr.  hypanthco.  to  begin  to  flower  {hypo, 
under,  and  anthos,  a  flower),  and  krinon,  a 
lily.]  In  geol.  a  genus  of  rose-encrinites,  so 
called  from  the  flower-like  fonn  of  its  recep- 
tacle and  arms.  It  belongs  to  the  upper 
Silurian  strata. 

Hypapophysis  (hi-pa-pof'i-sis),  n.  [Gr. 
hypo,  under,  and  apophysis,  a  sprout  or  pro- 
cess.] In  anat.  a  peculiar  process  or  pro- 
tuberance of  bone  which  descends  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  centrum  or  vertebral 
body. 

Hypaspist  (hj-pas'pist),  n.  [Gr.  hypaspis- 
tes,  from  hypaspizo,  to  carry  the  shield  for 
one — hypo,  under,  and  aspis,  a  shield.  ]  In 
Greek  antiq.  a  soldier  armed  in  a  particular 
manner;  a  shield-bearer. 

Hyper-  (hi'per).  [Gr.  hyper,  over.]  A  com- 
mon prefix  denoting  excess,  or  something 
over  or  beyond.  In  the  compound  terms 
of  chemistry  it  was  formerly  used  in  the 
same  manner  with  super,  as  used  in  other 
cases;  thus,  hyjier-oxygenated  signifies  su- 
per-saturated  with  oxygen,  and  so  of  other 
compounds,  as  hyper-oxy muriate,  hyper- 
carburcttcd,  Ac. 

Hyper  (hi'per),  n.    A  hypercritic. 

HyperS3mia  (hi-per-e'mi-a),  n.  [Gr.  hyper, 
over orabove,  anAhaima,  blood.]  Inpathol. 
an  excessive  accumulation  or  congestion  of 
blood  in  any  structure  of  the  body. 

Hypersemic  (hi-per-em'ik),  a.  In  pathol. 
affected  with  hyperaemia. 

HyperaestliesiB,  Hypersestliesia  (hi'per- 
es-the"sis,  hi'per-es-the"zi-a),  n.  [Gr.  hyper, 
over,  and  aisthesis,  the  faculty  of  sensation.] 
Excessive  sensibility;  exalted  sensation. 

To  such  a  degree  has  this  hyperesthesia  been  ob- 
served that  patients  have  been  known  to  sCream  vio- 
lently when  the  skin  has  been  only  touched.  The 
faintest  whisper,  sutldenly  openinjj  the  door,  or  rustle 
of  a  newspaper,  has  been  known  msuch  states  of  the 
nervous  system  to  induce  severe  conditions  of  violent 
convulsive  spasm.  Dr.  Forbes  IViJtsiow. 


Hyperaspist  (hi-per-as'pist),  n.  [Gr.  hyper- 
aspistes,  from  hyperaspizo,  to  cover  or  pro- 
tect with  a  shield — hyper,  over,  and  aspis,  a 
shield.]  One  who  throws  a  shield  over; 
hence,  a  defender.  Chillingiiiorth. 

Hyperbatic  (hi-pfer-bat'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  figure  hyperbaton;  transposed;  in- 
verted. 

Hyperbaton  (lii-pfii-'ba-ton),  n.  [Gr.  hyper- 
baton, from  hypcrbaino,  to  transgress  or  go 
beyond.]  In  gram.,  a  figurative  construction 
inverting  the  natural  and  proper  order  of 
words  and  sentences. 

Hyperbola  (hi-per'bo-la),  n.  [Gr.  hyperbole, 
overshooting,  excess.  See  HYPERBOLE.]  In 
geom.  a  curve  formed  by  cutting  a  cone  in 


Hyperbola— D  B  E,  G  A  H,  are  opposite  hyperbo- 
las; F,  _f,  foci ;  C,  centre ;  A  B,  transverse  axis  ;  a  b, 
conjugate  axis ;  N  c  P,  a  diameter. 

a  direction  parallel  to  its  axis,  or  so  that 
the  cutting  plane  makes  a  greater  angle 
with  the  base  than  the  side  of  the  cone 
makes,  and  when  produced  cuts  also  the 
opposite  cone,  or  the  cone  which  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  former,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  vertex,  thus  producing  another  hyper- 
bola, which  is  called  the  opposite  hyperbola 
to  the  former.  The  term  hyperbola  was 
given  to  this  curve  by  Apollonius  on  account 
of  its  property,  tliat  the  square  of  any  ordi- 
nate is  greater  than  tlie  rectangle  under  the 
corresponding  abscissa  and  the  parameter, 
or  diflfers  from  that  rectangle  in  excess. 
Hyperbole  (hi-pei''b6-le),  «.  [Fr.  hyperbole, 
Gr.  Ityperbole,  excess,  from  hyperballo,  to 
throw  beyond,  to  exceed— hyper,  over,  be- 
yond, and  ballo,  to  throw.]  In  rhet.  a  figure 
of  speech  which  expresses  much  more  or 
less  than  the  truth,  or  which  represents 
things  much  greater  or  less,  better  or  worse, 
than  they  really  are;  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment. The  following  are  instances  of  the 
use  of  this  figure. 

He  was  owner  of  a  piece  of  ground  not  larger  than 
a  Lacedemonian  letter.  Longinus. 

If  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then 
shall  tliy  seed  also  be  numbered.        Gen.  xiii.  16. 

Hyperbolic,  H3T)erbolical  (hi-per-bol'ik, 
hi-per-bol'ik-al),  a.  1.  Belonging  to  the  hy- 
perbola; having  the  nature  of  the  hyper- 
bola.— Hyperbolic  conoid,  a  conoid  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  a  hyperbola  about  its 
minor  axis.— Hyperbolic  space,  the  space  or 
content  comprehended  between  the  curve 
of  a  hyperbola  and  a  double  ordinate.— 
Hyperbolic  arc,  an  arc  of  the  hyperbola.— 
Hyperbolic  spiral,  a  spiral  curve,  the  law  of 
which  is  that  the  distance  from  the  pole  to 
the  generatrix  varies  inversely  as  the  dis- 
tance swept  over.  — 2.  Relating  to  or  con- 
taining hyperbole;  exaggerating  or  dimin- 
ishing beyond  the  fact;  exceeding  the  truth; 
as,  a  hyperbolical  expression. 

It  is  parabuHcal,  and  probably  hyperbolical,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  taken  m  a  strict  sense.  Boyle. 

Hyperbolically  (lu-per-bol'ik-al-li),  adv. 
1.  In  the  foiTii  of  a  hyperbola.  — 2.  With  ex- 
aggeration; in  a  manner  to  expiess  more  or 
less  than  the  truth. 

Scylla  is  .  .  .  hyperbolically  described  by  Homer 
iible.  Broome. 


HjT)erboliform  (hl-per-bol'i-form),  a.  [Hy- 
perbola and  form.]  Having  the  form  or 
nearly  the  form  of  a  liyperbola. 

Hyperbolism  (hi-pei-'bol-izm),  n.  The  use 
of  hyperbole;  the  quality  of  being  hyper- 
bolical. 

The  hyperbolism  of  the  oriental  style.  Horsley. 

Hyperbolist  (hi-perTjol-ist),  n.  One  who 
uses  hyperboles. 

Hyperbolize  (hi  p^rTjol  iz),  v.i.  To  speak 
or  write  with  exaggeration. 

The  Spanish  traveller  was  so  habituated  to  hyper- 
bolize. Howell. 

Hyperbolize  (hl-per'bol-Iz),  v.t.  To  exag- 
gerate; to  represent  or  speak  of  in  a  hyper- 
bolical manner. 

Vain  people  hyperbolizing-  his  fact,  ...  he  grew 
by  their  flattery  into  that  madness  of  conceit. 

Fotherby. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  biill;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  fcj/. 
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Hyperboloid  (hi-per'bol-oid),  n.  [Hyper- 
bola, and  Gr.  eidos,  form.]  A  hyperbolic 
conoiil;  a  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
a  hyperbola  about  its  axis. 

Hyperborean  (hi-per-bo're-an),  a.  [L.  hy- 
perboreug;  Gr.  hyperboreos — hyper,  beyond, 
and  boreas,  the  north.]  1.  Northern;  be- 
longing to  or  inhabiting  a  region  very  far 
north;  most  northern. — 2.  Very  cold;  frigid. 

The  more  chilly  and  pinching  hyperborean  atmo- 
sphere in  wliich  tliey  have  grown  up  and  been 
formed.  Cratk. 

Hyperborean  (hi-per-bo're-an),  n.  An  in- 
habitant of  tlie  most  northern  region  of  the 
earth.  In  early  Greek  legend  the  Hyperbo- 
reans were  a  people  who  lived  beyond  the 
north  wind,  were  not  exposed  to  its  blasts, 
but  enjoyed  a  land  of  perpetual  sunshine 
and  abundant  fruits.  They  were  free  from 
disease,  violence,  and  war,  and  their  natural 
life  lasted  1000  years,  which  was  spent  in 
the  worship  of  Apollo. 

Hypercatalectic  ( hi-per-ka'ta-lek"tik),  a. 
[Gr.  hyperkatallktikos — hyper,  beyond,  and 
katalexis,  termination:]  Having  a  syllable 
or  two  beyond  the  regular  and  just  measure; 
as,  hypercatalectic  verse. 

HsrpercatharsiS  (hi-per-ka-thai-'sis),  n.  [Gr. 
—  hyper,  over,  beyond,  and  katharsis,  a 
cleansing,  a  purging,  from  kathairo,  to 
cleanse,  to  purge. ]  An  excessive  purging;  a 
violent  action  of  the  bowels  excited  by  an 
acrid  cathartic. 

Hyperchloric  (hi-per-klo'rik),  a.  In  chem. 
a  term  applied  to  an  acid  which  contains  a 
greater  proportion  of  oxygen  than  chloric 
acid. 

HypercritiC  (hi-per-krit'ik),  n.  [Fr.  hyper- 
critique — Gr.  hyper,  beyond,  and  kritikos, 
critical.  See  Critic]  One  who  is  critical 
beyond  measure  or  reason ;  an  over-rigid 
critic;  a  captious  censor. 

Hypercritical,  Hypercritic  (hi-per-krit'ik- 
al,  hi-per-krit'ik),  a.  1.  Over-critical;  criti- 
cal beyond  use  or  reason ;  animadverting 
on  faults  with  unjust  severity.  'Hypercriti- 
cal readers.'  Swift.— 2.  Excessively  nice  or 
exact. 

\Vc  are  far  from  imposing  these  nice  and  hyper- 
crilii\tl  punctilios,  wliich  some  astrologers  oblige 
our  gardeners  to.  Evelyn. 

Hypercritically  (hi-p4r-krit'ik-al-Ii),  adv. 
In  a  hypercritical  manner. 

Hypercriticise,  Hypercriticize  (hi-per- 
krit'i-siz),  v.t.  To  criticise  with  excessive 
severity;  to  criticise  captiously. 

Hypercriticism  (hi-per-krit'i-sizm),  n.  Ex- 
cessive rigour  of  criticism. 

To  insist  on  points  like  these  is  mere  hypercriti- 
cisitt.  Scots7nan  7iewspaper. 

Hyperdulia  (hi-per-du'li-a),  n.  [Gr.  hyper, 
beyond,  and  douleia.  service.]  The  peculiar 
worship  offered  by  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  so  called  because  higher  than 
that  given  to  other  saints  (which  is  known 
as  dulia),  though  of  course  inferior  to  latria, 
the  worship  due  to  God  alone.    See  Dulia. 

Hyperduly  (hi-per-dii'li),  ?i.  Same  as  Hy- 
perdulia. 

Hyperdynamic  (hi'per-di-nam"ik),  a.  [Gr. 
hyper,above,a\u\  dyiiamis,  power,  strength.] 
In  pathol.  a  term  applied  to  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  tlie  vital  powers,  characterized  by 
excessive  strengtli  or  excitement. 

Hypericacese,  Hypericinse  (hi-pe'ri-ka"se- 
e,  hi-pe'ri-si"ne),  it.  pi.  [Said  to  be  from  Gr, 
hyper,  above,  and  eikon,  an  image,  the  su- 
perior part  of  the  flower  representing  a 
figure.]   A  nat.  order  of  plants,  of  which 


Hypericum  calycinum. 


the  genus  Hypericum  is  the  type.  It  con- 
tains 19  genera  and  nearly  300  species.  They 
are  herbs,  shrubs,  or  (rarely)  trees,  with 
simple,  opposite  (rarely  whorled)  leaves, 


which  are  often  dotted  with  resinous  glands. 
They  have  terminal  or  axillary  solitary, 
cymose,  or  paniculate  flowers,  usually  yel- 
low or  white,  and  the  nmnerous  stamens 
are  united  into  bundles  at  their  base.  Hy- 
pericum, the  type  of  the  order,  is  a  large 
and  wide-spread  genus,  containing  about 
160  species,  several  of  which  are  found 
in  Britain.  H.  calycinum  is  a  somewhat 
shrubby  plant  1  or  2  feet  high,  with  large, 
almost  evergreen  leaves,  and  large,  ter- 
minal, solitary  flowers.  //.  perforatum,  or 
St.  John's  wort,  is  a  smaller  species,  which 
derives  its  specific  name  from  the  fact  that 
the  pellucid  dots  with  which  its  leaves, 
like  those  of  most  other  members  of  the 
genus,  are  marked,  are  in  it  peculiarly  con- 
spicuous, so  as  to  give  the  leaf  the  appear- 
ance of  being  perforated.  These  plants  are 
very  generally  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  they  abound  in  resinous  juice,  and 
many  of  them  possess  medicinal  properties. 
Hypericum  (hi-pe'ri-kum),  n.  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  nat.  order  Hypericacea;.  See 

HYI'ERICACE^. 
Hyperinosis  (hi'per-i-n6"sis),  11.  [Gr.  hyper, 
over,  above,  and  is,  inos,  fibre.]  In  pathol. 
the  condition  of  the  blood  in  which  it  con- 
tains an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  fibrin, 
as  in  inflammation. 

Hjrperion  (hi-pe'ri-on,  or,  according  to  the 
classical  pronunciation,  hi-per-i'on),  n.  In 
the  most  ancient  mythology  of  Greece,  the 
god  of  the  sun,  distinguished  for  his  beauty: 
afterwards  identified  with  Apollo. 

So  excellent  a  king;  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr.  Shak. 

Hyperite,  Hypersthenite  (hi'per-it,  hi- 
per-sthen'it),  Ji.  A  dark-coloured  granite- 
like rock,  a  compound  of  hypersthene  and 
labradorite. 

Hypermeter  (hi-per'me-ter),  n.  [Gr.  hyper, 
beyond,  and  metron,  measure.]  A  hyper- 
catalectic verse ;  hence,  anything  greater 
than  the  ordinary  standard  of  measure. 

When  a  man  rises  beyond  six  foot  he  is  an  hyper- 
meter. Addison. 

Hypermetrical  Oi5-per-met'rik-al),  a.  Ex- 
ceeding the  common  measure;  having  a  re- 
dundant syllal)Ie. 

Hypermyfiorama(hi-p6r-mi'ri-o-ra"ma),7L 
[Gr.  hyper,  beyond,  myrios,  countless,  and 
horayna,  a  view.]  An  exhibition  consisting 
of  innumerable  views. 

Hyper-orthodox  (hl-per-or'tho-doks),  a. 
Excessively  orthodox. 

Hyper-orthodoxy  (h!-per-or'tho-dok-si),  n. 
Orthodoxy  carried  to  excess ;  extreme  or- 
thodoxy. 

Hyperoxygenated,Hyperoxygenized(hi- 

per-oks'i-jen-at-ed,  lii-per-oks'i-jen-izd),  a. 
[Gr.  hyper,  beyond,  and  E.  oxygenated  ov  oxy- 
genized.]   Super-saturated  with  oxygen. 
Hyper-physical  (hi-per-fi'zik-al),  a.  Super- 
natural. 

Vital  powers  cannot  be  merely  physical,  and  we 
must  believe  in  something  hyper. physical,  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  soul.  IVheiuell. 

Hypersarcoma,  Hypersarcosis  (hi'per- 

sai--k6"ma,  hi'per-sar-ko"sis),  n.  [Gr.  hyper, 
beyond,  in  excess,  and  sarkoma,  sarkosis, 
growth  of  flesh,  from  sarx,  sarkos,  flesh.] 
Proud  or  fungous  flesh. 

Hypersthene,  Hyperstene  (hi'p^r-sthen, 
hi'per-sten),  n.  [Gr.  hyper,  beyond,  and 
stheiios,  strength:  so  named  from  its  diffi- 
cult frangibility  as  compared  with  horn- 
blende, with  which  it  was  formerlv  con- 
founded.] A  mineral,  Labrador  hornblende. 
Its  colour  is  between  grayisii  and  greenish 
black,  but  nearly  copper-red  on  the  cleav- 
age. It  is  usually  found  foliated,  massive. 
— Hyperstliene  rock.    Same  as  Hyperite. 

Hypersthenic  (hi-p6r-sthen'ik),  a.  Con- 
taining hypersthene ;  resembling  hyper- 
stliene. 

Hypersthenite.  See  Hyperite. 

Hyperthesis  (hi-per'the-sis), «.  [Gr. ,  a  pass- 
ing over,  transposition  — /(i/pt-r,  over,  and 
titheini,  to  place,  to  set.]  In  philol.  the  re- 
moval of  a  letter  from  the  syllable  to  which 
it  originally  belonged  to  another  syllable 
immediately  preceding  or  following  it ;  a 
species  of  transposition  or  metathesis;  thus 
in  Greek  melaina  is  used  for  melaida. 

Hyperthetical  t  (hi-per-thet'ik-al),  o.  [Gr. 
hy perthetikos  —  hyper,  over,  beyond,  and 
tiiAemi,  to  place.]    Superlative.  Chapman. 

Hypertrophic,  Hypertrophical  (hi-per- 
trof'ik,  hi-per-trof'ik-al),  a.  Producing  or 
tending  to  produce  hypertrophy. 

Hypertrophied  (hl-pei-'tro-fid),  o.  In  pathol. 
enlarged  from  over-nutrition ;  excessively 
developed. 


Hypertrophy  (hi-pertro-fi),  n.  [Gr.  hyper. 
above,  and  trophe,  nutrition.]  In  med.  an 
enlargement  of  a  part  of  the  body  from  ex- 
cessive nutrition. 

Hypethral,  a.   See  Hvp^ethral. 

Hypha  (hi'fa),  n.  [Gr.  hyphe,  a  weaving,  a 
web.]  In  bot.  (a)  the  mycelium  or  spawn 
of  certain  fungals.  (6)  The  filamentous 
fleshy  watery  thallus  of  certain  fungoid 
plants.  Maunder. 

Hyphasma  (lii-faz'ma),  n.  [Gr.,  something 
woven,  from  hyphaiuo,  to  weave  ]  1.  In 
bot.  a  name  given  to  the  mycelium  of 
moulds.  — 2.  Eccles.  one  of  four  pieces  of 
cloth,  embroidered  with  the  evangelistic 
symbols,  placed  on  the  altar  of  a  Greek 
church  before  the  altar-cloth. 

Hyphen  (hi'fen),  n.  [Gr.  hyphen,  strictly 
hyph'hen,  into  or  in  one,  together — hypo, 
under,  and  hen,  one.]  A  mark  or  shoi-t 
line  made  between  two  words  to  show  that 
they  form  a  compound  word,  or  are  to 
be  connected,  as  in  fioe-leaved,  boldfaced, 
oak-tree.  In  writing  and  printing  tlie 
hyphen  is  also  used  to  connect  the  syllables 
of  a  divided  word,  and  is  placed  after  the 
syllable  that  closes  a  line,  denoting  the  con- 
nection of  that  syllable  or  part  of  a  word 
with  the  first  syllable  of  the  next  line. 

Hyphen  (hi'fen),  v.t.  To  join  by  a  hyphen, 
as  two  words,  so  as  to  form  a  compound 
word. 

Hyphomycetes  (hi'f6-mi-se"tez),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
hyphao,  hypha  ino,  to  weave,  and  mykes, 
myketos,  a  fungus.]  One  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  fungi,  containing  those  species 
which  have  naked  spores  borne  on  free  or 
only  fasciculate  threads.  Tlie  plants  are 
microscopic,  growing  as  moulds  over  dead 
or  living  organic  substances;  and  various 
cutaneous  disorders  of  animals,  as  well  as 
many  diseases  of  plants,  are  ascribed  to 
them.  By  some  authorities  yeast  is  in- 
cluded in  this  division. 

Hyphostroma  (hi-fos'tro-ma),  n.  [Gr.  hy- 
2>Iiau,  hypliaind,  to  weave,  and  stroma,  a 
bed.]  In  bot.  the  mycelium  or  spawn  of 
fungals. 

Hypnsi,  Hypnoidese  (hip-ne'i,  hip-noid'- 
e-e),  n.  pi.  An  extensive  nat.  order  of  pleu- 
rocarpous  or  lateral-fruited  mosses,  includ- 
ing the  British  genera  Neckera,  Hookeria, 
and  Hypnum. 

Hypnea  (hip'ne-a),  n.  A  genus  of  rose- 
spored  algae  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Geliiliacea;.  Several  species  yield  iodine, 
which  gives  them  their  peculiar  odour. 

Hypnologist  (liip-iiol'o-jist),  n.  One  versed 
in  hypnology. 

Hypnology  (hip-nol'o-ji),  n.  The  study  or 
doctrine  of  the  phenomena  accompanying 
sleep;  a  treatise  or  discourse  on  sleep. 

Hypnotic  (hip-not'ik),  a.  [Gr.  hypnotikos, 
inclined  to  sleep,  putting  to  sleep,  from 
hypnoo,  to  lull  to  sleep,  from  hypnos,  sleep.] 
Having  the  quality  of  producing  sleep;  tend- 
ing to  produce  sleep;  soporific. 

Hypnotic  (hip-not'ik),  ji.    A  medicine  that 
pioduces  or  tends  to  produce  sleep;  an 
opiate;  a  soporific. 
He  writes,  as  an  hypnotic  for  the  spleen.  Vonnj^. 

Hypnotism  (hip'no-tizm),  n.  [Fr.  hypno- 
timne,  from  Gr.  hypnos,  sleep.]  A  sleep-like 
condition  brought  on  by  artificial  means; 
specifically,  a  sleepy  condition  induced  by 
a  brilliant  object  being  held  up  at  some 
distance  before  the  eyes  which  the  person 
operated  on  is  required  to  look  at  steadily. 

Hypnotize  (hip'no-tiz),  v.t.  To  affect  with 
hypnotism. 

Hypnum  (hip'num),  n.  [Gr.  hypnon,  a  kind 
of  moss  growing  on  trees.]  One  of  the  largest 
genera  of  mosses,  having  lateral  fruit,  and 
including  above  ninety  species,  natives  of 
Britain.  Many  of  the  species  are  large  and 
ornamental;  they  occur  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

Hypo-  Oii'pS)-  A  prefix  used  especially  in 
words  derived  from  tiie  Greek,  and  origin- 
ally a  Greek  preposition  signifying  under, 
beneath,  like  the  Latin  sub.  In  chemical 
compound  terms  it  has  a  sense  contrary  to 
hyper;  thus,  /ii/po-sulpliuric  acid  is  s!(6-sul- 
phuric  acid,  or  an  acid  with  less  oxygen  th.an 
the  sulphuric  but  more  than  the  sulphurous. 

Hypo  (hi'po),  )i.  [A  contraction  of  hypochon- 
dria.]   Same  as  Hyp. 

Hypoblast  (hi'po-blast),  n.  [Gr.  hypo,  un- 
der, and  blastos,  a  shoot,  a  bud.]  1.  In  bot. 
the  fiat  dorsal  cotyledon  of  a  grass. —2.  In 
physiol.  the  lower  of  the  two  layers  of  cells 
forming  the  blastoderm,  the  upper  being 
the  epiblast. 
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Hypobole  (lii-pob'o-le),  n.  [Gr.,  a  throwing 
under,  from  hypoballd,  to  throw  under — 
h>i2>o,  under,  and  balls,  to  throw.]  In  rhet. 
a  figure  in  wliich  several  things  are  men- 
tioned tliat  seem  to  malce  against  tlie  argu- 
ment or  in  favour  of  tlie  opposite  side,  and 
eaeli  of  tliem  is  refuted  in  order. 

Hypocarpogean  (lii'po-kar-p6"je-an),(i.  [Gr. 
liiipii.  under,  karpos,  fruit,  and  ge,  the 
tarth.]  Ill  bot.  a  term  applied  to  a  plant 
wliieli  produces  its  fruit  below  ground. 

Hypocaust  (hi'po-kast),  n.  [Gr.  hypokaus- 
ton — hypo,  under,  and  kaio,  to  burn,]  1.  In 
o  lie.  arch,  an  arclied  cliamber  in  which  a  fire 
was  kindled  for  the  purpose  of  giving  heat 
to  the  rooms  above  it.  The  heat  was  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  tubes  of  earthenware. 
2.  The  place  where  a  fire  is  kept  to  warm  a 
stove  or  a  liot-house. 

Hypochil,  Hypochilium  (hi'po-kil,  hi-po- 
kil'i-um),  n.  [Gr.  hypo,  under,  and  cheilos, 
the  lip.  ]  In  bot.  the  lower  part  of  the  la- 
bellum  or  lip  of  certain  orchids. 

Hypoclllorite  (lii-po-kloi-'it),  n.  1.  In  mi- 
iwral.  a  mineral  which  occurs  at  various 
places  in  Saxony,  containing  silica,  alumina, 
o.Kide  of  bismuth,  and  phosplioric  anhydride. 

2.  In  chem.  a  salt  obtained  from  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  by  the  addition  of  oxides, 
hydrates,  or  carbonates,  or  by  double  de- 
composition. They  are  important  oxidizing 
and  bleaching  agents,  not  when  pure,  how- 
ever, but  w  hen  containing  some  chlorides. 

Hypoclllorous  (hi-po-klor'ns),  a.  In  chem. 
a  term  applied  to  an  acid  (HCIO)  possessed 
of  marked  bleaching  properties,  obtained  by 
distilling  bleaching  powder  with  dilute 
nitric  acid. 

Hypochoeris  (hi-p6-ke'ris),  n.  [Gr.  hypo- 
choiiis,  a  plant  of  the  succory  kind.]  A 
genus  of  yellow-flowered  herbs  of  the  nat. 
order  Conipositje,  resembling  the  hawk- 
weeds  in  general  appearance;  cat's-ear.  One 
or  two  species  are  found  in  Britain. 

Hypoclioiicler,  Hypochondre  (hi-po-kon'- 

der),  n.  Same  as  Jlypochondrium  (which 
see). 

Hypochondria  (lii-po-kon'dri-a),  n.  [From 
the  hypuchoiidria  being  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  See  Hypoohondeium.] 
In  med.  a  disease  characterized  by  great  in- 
crease of  sensibility,  palpitations,  morbid 
feelings  that  simulate  the  greater  number 
of  diseases,  exaggerated  uneasiness  and 
anxiety,  mainly  as  to  wliat  concerns  the 
health,  &c. ;  spleen;  vapours;  low  spirits. 

Hypochondriac,  Hypochondriacal  (hi- 

po-k.in'dri-ak,  hi'po-kon-dn"ak-al),  a.  1.  Per- 
tiiining  tcj  the  hypochondrium,  or  the  parts 
of  the  body  so  called;  as,  the  hypochondriac 
region.  — 2.  Affected,  characterized,  or  pro- 
duced by  hypochondria. 

The  hypocho}idriac,  melancholy  complexion  of  us 
islanders.  Berkeley. 

3.  Producing  melancholy  or  low  spirits. 
Hypochondriac  (hi-p6-kon'dri-ak),  n.  A 

person  affected  with  hyiiochondria. 

He  h.ad  become  an  incurable  hypochondriac. 

Macaiiiay. 

Hypochondriacally(hi'p6-kon-dri"ak-al-li), 
ado.  In  a  hypochondriac  or  melancholy 
manner. 

Hypochondriacism  (hi'p6-kon-dri"a-sizm), 
n.    See  Hypochondria. 

Hypochondriasis  (hi'po-kon-dri"a-sis),  n. 
Same  as  Uypocluindria. 

Hypochondriasm  (lu-po-kon'dri-azm),  n. 
Same  as  U y puckundria. 

Hypochondriast  (hi-po-kon'dri-ast),  n.  One 
attlicted  witli  hypochondria;  a  hypochon- 
driac. 

Hypochondrium  (hi-po-kon'dri-um),  n. 
pi.  Hypochondria  (hi-p6-kon'dri-a).  [Gr. 
hypochondrioii,  from  hypo,  under,  and  chon- 
dros,  cartilage— from  its  situation.]  In  anat. 
one  of  the  two  lateral  and  superior  regions 
of  the  abdomen  under  the  cartilages  of  the 
false  ribs,  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
epigastrium. 

Hypochondry  (hi-p6-kon'dri),  n.   Same  as 

Iltipoc/iondria. 
Hypocist  ( hi'po-sist),  n.  [Gr.  hypokistis, 
under  the  cistus,  so  called  becaxise  the  plant 
grows  on  the  roots  of  the  cistus.]  An  inspis- 
sated juice,  obtained  from  a  plant,  the 
Cytinus  hypocistis,  nat.  order  Cytinaceio, 
resemliling  the  true  Egyptian  acacia.  The 
juice  is  expressed  from  tlie  unripe  fruit  and 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract, 
formed  into  cakes,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
It  is  an  astringent,  useful  in  diarrhoeas  and 
hemorrhages. 

Hypocrateriform  0ii'p5-l<ra-te"ri-form),  a. 
[Gr.  hypo,  under,  krater,  a  goblet,  and  L. 


forma,  form.]  In  bot.  salver-shaped:  a  term 
applied  to  a  corolla  consisting  of  a  straight 
tube  surmounted  by  flat  and 
spreading  limbs,  as  in  the  fy']^- 
cowslip.  ''"-^(i^^ 
Hypocrisy  (hi-pok'ri-si),  n.  ir^^^^ 
[i!'r.  hypocrisie,  L.  hypocrisis,  ""^^^^-^ 
Gr.  hypokrisis,  a  playing  a  ^^^1 
part  on  the  stage,  Simula-  wM 
tion,  outward  show;  hypo-  il* 
krinomai,  to  play  a  part,  to        |[||  [| 
feign  —  hypo,  and  krino,  to        11 W 
separate,  discern,  or  judge.]  \w 
The  act  or  practice  of  a  hy-  iK 
pocrite;  simulation  or  feign-  nvpocrateriform 
ing  to  be  what  one  is  not;  or    '  Corolla, 
dissimulation,  that  is,  a  con- 
cealment of  one's  real  character  or  motives; 
especially,  tlie  assuming  of  a  false  appear- 
ance of  piety  and  virtue. 

Beware  ye  of  the  leaven  6f  the  Pharisees,  which  is 
hypocrisy.  Luke  xii.  i. 

Hjrpocrite  (hi'po-krit),  n.  [Fr.  hypocrite; 
Gr.  hypokrites,  one  who  plays  a  part  on  the 
stage,  a  dissembler,  a  hypocrite.]  One  who 
assumes  a  false  appearance;  one  who  feigns 
to  be  what  he  is  not ;  one  who,  for  some 
ulterior  purpose,  puts  on  a  fair  outside 
show;  a  false  pretender  to  virtue  or  piety. 

Fair  hypocrite,  you  seek  to  cheat  in  vain.  Drydeii. 

— Dissembler,  Hypocrite.  See  under  Dis- 
sembler. 

Hypocritelyt  (hi'p6-krit-li),  adv.  Hypocri- 
tically. 

He  is  rehard'ned,  like  a  stubborn  boy. 
That  plies  his  lesson,  hypocritely  coy. 

Sylvester,  Die  Bartas. 

Hypocritical,  Hsrpocritic  (lii-p6-krit'ik-al, 
hi-po-krit'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
proceeding  from,  hypocrisy ;  characterized 
by  hypocrisy;  counterfeiting  a  religious 
character;  as,  a  hypocritical  look  or  person. 

Hypocritical  professions  of  friendship  and  of  pacific 
intention.s  were  not  spared.  Macanlay. 

Hypocritically  (hi-po-krit'ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  a  hypocritical  manner;  with  a  false  ap- 
pearance of  what  is  good ;  falsely;  without 
sincerity. 

Simeon  and  Levi  spake  not  only  falsely,  but  insid- 
iously, nay  hypocritically.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Hypocycloid  (hi-po-si'kloid),  n.  [Gr.  Injpo, 
under,  and  E.  cycloid.]  In  geoiii.  a  curve 
generated  by  the  movement  of  a  curve  upon 
the  concave  side  of  another  fixed  curve.  See 
Epicycloid. 

Hypodermal,  Hjrpodermic  Gu-po-der'mal, 
hi-po-der'mik),  a.  [Gr.  hypo,  under,  and 
derDia,  the  skin.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
parts  under  the  skin;  specifically  applied  to 
a  system  of  treating  diseases  by  introducing 
medicines  under  the  skin.  —  Hypodermic 
aspirator,  an  instrument  for  exploring  and 
evacuating  deep  collections  of  fluids  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  It  is  a  modification  of 
the  syphon  trocar. 

Hypodermic  (hi-po-der'mik),  11.  In  med.  a 
medicine  introduced  under  the  skin,  as 
morphia  or  other  narcotic  agent. 

HypodiastOle  (hi'po  di-as"t6-le),  n.  [Gr.] 
In  Greek  grain,  a  mark  like  a  comma  placed 
after  some  forms  of  the  article  and  relative 
pronoun  when  followed  by  the  enclitics  te 
and  t'i,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  words 
having  the  same  letters;  as,  !>,t£,  to.te,  and 
<>,Ti,  in  distinction  from  ^te,  tote,  and  oVi. 

Hypogaean,  Hypogseal  (hi-p6-je'an,  Iii-po- 
je'al),  a.  [Gr.  Inipm,  beneath,  and  ge,  the 
earth.  ]  Lit.  subterranean.  In  bot.  a  term 
applied  to  parts  of  plants  which  grow  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth.  Called  also 
Ilypvgceons. 

Hypogsei  (hi-p6-je'i),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  hypo,  under, 
and  ge,  the  earth.]  A  family  of  gasteroniy- 
cetous  fungi,  resembling  the  truffles  in  their 
habit  of  underground  growth. 

HypOg8e011S(lii-p6-je'us),  a.  See HYP0G.a:AN. 

Hypogseum,  Hypogeum  (hi-p6-je'um),  n. 
In  ancient  arch,  tlie  name  given  to  all  the 
parts  of  a  building  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  as  cellars,  vaults,  &c. 

Hypogastric  (hi-p6-gas'trik),  a.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  and  gaster,  the  belly.]  Relating  to 
the  hypogastrium,  or  middle  part  of  the 
lower  region  of  the  belly.    See  Abdomen. 

Hypogastrium  (hi-p6-gas'tri-um),  11.  [Gr. 
hypo,  under,  and  gaster,  the  belly.]  In  anat. 
tlie  lower  anterior  region  of  the  abdomen. 
See  Abdomen. 

Hypogastrocele  (hi-po-gas'tro-sel),  n.  [Gr. 
Iiypoyastrion,  and  kele,  a  tumour.]  A  hernia 
through  the  walls  of  the  lower  lielly. 

Hypogean,  Hypogeal  (hi-po-je'an,  hi-po- 

je'al),  a.    See  Hypog^AN. 


Hypogene  (hi'po-jen),  a.  [Gr.  hypo,  below, 
and  gignonuii,  to  be  born  or  formed.]  In 
gcol.  a  term  applied  to  tlie  whole  family  of 
crystalline  rocks,  whether  stratified  or  un- 
stratifled,  plutonic  or  metaniorphic,  which 
have  not  assumed  their  present  form  near 
the  surface. 

Hypogeous  (hi-po-je'us),  a.  Same  as  Hypo- 
gceous. 

Hypogeum,  n.   See  Hypogeum. 

Hypoglossal  (hi-po-glos'al),  a.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  and  glossa,  the  tongue.]  In  anat.  a 
term  applied  to  the  lingual  or  gustatory 
nerve. 

Hypoglossis,  Hypoglottis  (hi-po-glos'is, 
hi-po-glot'is),  n.  [From  hypo,  under,  and 
jrio.s-.sa  or  glotta,  the  tongue.]  1.  The  under 
part  of  the  tongue.— 2.  A  lozenge  to  be  kept 
under  the  tongue  until  dissolved. 

Hypogynous  (hi-po'jin-us),  a.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  and  (7!/«e,  a  female.]  In  6ot.  (a) placed 
below  the  ovary  or  seed-vessel,  (b)  A  term 
applied  to  plants  that  have  their  corollas 
and  stamens  inserted  below  the  ovary. 

Hypomenous  (hi-po'men-us),  a.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  and  meno,  to  remain.]  In  bot.  free; 
not  adlierent;  arising  from  below  an  organ 
without  adhering  to  it. 

Hyponitrous  (hi-p6-ni'trus),  a.  Com- 
pounded of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  con- 
taining an  inferior  quantity  of  the  latter ; 
as,  hyponitrous  acid,  which  is  the  same  as 
nitrous  acid. 

Hypophet  (hi'po-fet),  n.  [Gr.  hypophetes, 
an  interpreter— /li/po,  under,  and  phemi,  to 
speak.  ]  An  expounder  or  interpreter. 
[Rare.] 

Hypophosphate  (hl-po-fos'fat),  n.  In  chem. 
a  salt  obtained  by  the  union  of  hypophos- 
phoric  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

Hypophosphite  (hi-po-fos'fit),  n.  A  salt  of 
hypophosphorous  acid. 

Hypophosphorous  (hi-p6-fos'for-us),  a.  In 
chem.  a  term  applied  to  an  acid  which  con- 
tains less  oxygen  than  phosphorous  acid. 

Hypophyllium  (hi-po-fil'Ii-um),  n.  [Gr. 
Iigpo,  under,  awA  pliyllon,  a  leaf.]  In  bot.  a 
petiole  that  has  the  form  of  a  small  sheath, 
is  destitute  of  lamina;,  and  surrounds  the 
base  of  certain  small  branches,  having  the 
appearance  of  leaves,  as  in  asparagus. 

Hypophyllous  (lii-pof'il-us  or  hi-p6-fil'lus), 
a.    In  bot.  placed  under  a  leaf. 

Hypophysis  ( hi-pof'i-sis),  n.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  anA  physis,  nature,  origin.]  In  anat. 
the  gland-like  body  and  sac  which  originate 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain;  the  pituitary  body. 

Hypopterate  (hi-pop'te-rat),  a.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]  In  bot.  having 
a  wing  produced  at  the  base  or  below. 
Mavnder. 

Hypopterygei,H3rpopterygiacese(hi-pop'- 

ter-ij"e-i,  hi-pop'ter-ij'i-ii"se-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
hypo,  under,  and  pteryx,  pterygos,  a  wing.] 
A  family  of  pleurocarpous  or  lateral-fruited 
mosses,  witli  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  placed  in  two  opposite 
straight  rows  united  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  stem,  with  a  third  median  row  of  smaller 
stipuliform  leaves  on  the  under  side.  The 
cells  of  the  leaves  are  parenchymatous  and 
equal  in  all  parts.    Tlie  genera  are  exotic. 

Hypopyuni,  Hypopyon  (hi-po'pi-um,  hi- 

po'pi-on),  11.  [Gr.  Iiypo,  under,  and  puon, 
pus,  because  there  is  pus  under  the  cornea.] 
An  eft'usion  of  pus  into  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye,  or  that  cavity  which  contains 
the  aqueous  humour. 

Hyposkeletal  (hi-p6-skel'e-tal),  a.  In 
pliysiol.  developed  below  the  vertebrae  and 
spinal  nerves. 

Hjrpostasis  (hi-pos'ta-sis),  n.  pi.  Hjrpos- 
tases  (hi-pos'ta-sez).  [L.  hypostasis;  Fr. 
hypostase;  Gr.  hypostasis,  from  hyjK,  and 
histeini,  to  set.]  1.  That  which  underlies 
something  else;  that  which  forms  the  basis 
or  foundation  of  something. 

'With  death  the  person.^1  activity  of  which  the  soul 
is  the  popular  hypostasis  is  put  into  commission 
among  posterity,  and  the  future  life  is  an  immortality 
by  deputy'  (according  to  Mr.  Harrison's  theory). 

Huxley. 

2.  Substance;  hence,  used  by  early  Greek 
Christian  writers  to  denote  distinct  sub- 
stance or  sulisistence  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Godhead,  called  by  them 
three  liypostases,  and  by  the  Latins  persoiuB, 
whence  the  modern  term  persons  applied  to 
the  Godhead.— 3.  Principle:  a  term  applied 
by  the  alchemists  to  mercury,  sulphur,  and 
salt,  in  accordance  with  their  doctrine  that 
these  were  the  three  principles  of  all  mate- 
rial bodies.— 4.  In  med.  a  sediment,  as  that 
of  the  urine. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hfer;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.Sc.  abttne;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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Hypostasize  (hi-pos'ta-siz),  v.t.  Same  as 
Hypostatize. 

Hypostatic,  Hypostatical  (hi-p6-stat'ik, 
hi-po-stat'ik-al),  a.  1.  Eelating  to  hypos- 
tasis; constitutive  or  elementary. —2.  Per- 
sonal, or  distinctly  personal;  or  constituting 
a  distinct  substance. — Hypostatic  imioii, 
the  union  of  two  or  more  persons  into  one 
undivided  unity,  as  tlie  union  ot  the  three 
persons  in  the  Uodlitail:  generally  ajiplied 
to  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
nature  in  tlie  person  of  Christ. 

Hypostatically  (hi-po-stat'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  hypostatic  manner;  personally. 

Hypostatize,  Hypostatise  (hi-pos'ta-tiz), 
v.t.  To  attribute  proper  personal  existence 
to;  to  make  into  or  regard  as  a  distinct  sub- 
stance. 

We  then  hypostatise  the  zero ;  we  baptize  it  with 
the  name  of  the  absolute.  Sir-  IV.  Haviilton. 

Hypostome  (hi'po-stom),  n.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  and  stoma,  mouth.]  In  zool.  the 
under  lip  or  labrura  of  certain  Crustacea,  as 
the  trilobites. 

Hypostroma  (hi-p6-stro'ma),  n.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  and  stroma,  a  bed.]  In  bot.  the 
mycelium  of  certain  fungals. 

Hypostroplie  (hi-pos'tro-fe),  71.  Gr.  hypo, 
under,  and  stroj}he,  a  turning,  from  strepho, 
to  turn.]  1.  In  med.  the  act  of  a  patient 
turning  himself. — 2.  Return  of  a  disease; 
relapse. 

Hypostyle  (hi'po-stll),  n.  [Gr.  hypostylos, 
resting  on  pillars  underneath — hypo,  under, 
and  stylos,  a  pillar.]  In  arch,  that  which  is 
supported  by  columns  or  pillars;  a  covered 
colonnade;  a  pillared  hall. 

Hypostyle  (hi'po-stil),  a.  Having  the  roof 
supported  by  pillars;  as,  the  hypostyle  hall 
at  Karnak. 

Hyposulphite  (hi-po-sul'fit),  n.  A  salt  of 
hyposulphurous  acid. 

Hyposulpliuric  (hi'p6-sul-fu"rik),  a.  In 

cheiii.  same  as  Hyposulphurous. 

Hyposulphurous  (hi-po-sul'fer-us),  a.  A 
term  applied  to  an  acid  composed  of  sulphur 
and  oxgyen,  containing  less  oxygen  than 
sulphurous  acid  (HoSOo).  This  acid  is  known 
only  in  combination  with  salifiable  bases. 

Hypotenuse,  Hypothenuse  (hi-pot'e-niis, 
hi-poth'e-uus),  n.  [Gr. 
hypoteinousa,  part,  of 
hypoteino,  to  subtend.] 
In  geom.  the  subtense  or 
longest  side  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  or  the 
line  that  subtends  the 
right  angle. 

Hypothallus    ( hi  -  po  - 

thal'lus),  n.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  and  thallos,  a 
young  shoot  or  branch, 
a  frond.]  In  bot.  the  name  given  to  certain 
delicate  fungoid  filaments,  upon  which  a 
lichen  thallus  is  first  developed. 
Hypothec  (hi-poth'ek),  n.  [L.  hypotheca,  a 
pledge;  Gr.  hypotheke,  a  pledge,  from  hy2yo- 
tithemi,  to  put  untler,  to  pledge.  ]  In 
Scots  law,  a  claim  or  right  by  which  the 
effects  of  a  debtor  are  made  over  to  his 
creditor  in  security  of  the  debt,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  still  remain  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  debtor.  Thus  a  landlord  has  an 
hypothec  over  the  furniture  or  crops  of  his 
tenant  in  respect  of  the  current  rent;  a  law- 
agent  or  attorney  has  an  hypothec  over  the 
title-deeds  of  his  client  in  respect  of  his  ac- 
count or  bill  of  costs.  In  England  these 
rights  are  called  Ziens. 

Hypothecary  (hi-poth'e-ka-ri),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  hj'pothecation  or  mortgage;  as, 
an  hypothecary  note,  tliat  is,  a  note  given 
in  acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  but  which 
cannot  pass  into  circulation. 

Hypothecate  (hi-poth'e-kat),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  hypothecated;  ppr.  hypothecatiny.  [See 
Hypothec]  1.  To  pledge  to  a  creditor  in 
security  for  some  debt  or  demand,  but  with- 
out transfer  of  title  or  delivery  of  possession; 
to  mortgage,  as  ships  or  farm-stocking;  to 
transfer  by  a  bond  of  bottomry.— 2.  To 
pledge,  as  goods. 

Hypothecation  (hi-poth'e-ka"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  hypothecating  or  state  of  being  hy- 
pothecated. 

Hypothecator  (hi-poth'e-kat-er),  n.  One 
who  pledges  anything  as  security  for  the 
payment  of  money  borrowed. 

Hypothecium  (hi-po-the'si-um),  n.  [Gr. 
hypo,  under,  and  theke,  a  hollow  case.]  In 
bot.  the  substance  which  surrounds  or  over- 
lies the  perithecium  of  lichens,  as  in  Clado- 
nia. 

Hypothenusal  (hi-poth'e-niiz"al),  a.  Be- 


,  Hypotenuse. 


longing  to  the  hypothenuse  or  hypotenuse. 

[Rare.  ] 

Hypothenuse,  n.   See  Hypotenuse. 

Hypothesis  (hi-poth'e-sis),  n.  pi.  Hypo- 
theses (hi-poth'e-sez).  [L. ,  from  Gr.  hypo- 
thesis, a  supposition;  hypotithemi,  to  sup- 
pose—/(i/po,  under,  and  tithemi,  to  place.] 

1.  A  supposition;  a  proposition  or  principle 
which  is  supposed  or  taken  for  granted,  in 
order  to  draw  a  conclusion  or  inference  for 
proof  of  the  point  in  question;  something 
not  proved,  but  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
argument. 

Ah  hypothesis  properly  means  the  supposition  of  a 
principle  of  whose  existence  there  is  no  proof  from 
experience.  Gregory. 

As  it  is  allowable  to  put  any  case  by  way  of  hy- 
pothesis, let  us  imagine  the  most  extreme  case  con- 
ceivable, y.  5.  Jt/M. 

2.  A  system  or  theory  imagined  or  assumed 
to  account  for  what  is  not  understood. 

Hypothesize  (hi-poth'e-siz),  v.i.  To  form 
hypotheses.  [Rare.] 

Hypothetic,  Hypothetical  (Iii-p6-thet'ik, 
hi-po-thet'ik-al),  a.  Including  or  character- 
ized by  a  supposition  or  hypothesis;  assumed 
without  proof  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning 
and  deducing  proof ;  conjectural ;  condi- 
tional. 

Hypothetically  ( hi-po-thet'ik-al-li ),  adv. 
In  a  hypothetical  manner  or  relation  ;  con- 
jectnrally. 

The  only  part  liable  to  imputation  is  callings  her  a 
goddess;  yet  this  is  proposed  with  modesty  and 
doubt,  and  hypothetically.  Brooine. 

Hypothetist  (hi-poth'e-tist),  n.    One  who 

defends  an  hypothesis. 
Hypotrachelium  (hi'- 

p6-tra-ke"li-um),  n.  [Gr. 

hypotrachelion,  the  lower 

part  of  the  neck,  the  neck 

of  a  column  —  hypo,  un- 
der, and  trachelos,  the 

neck.]    In  arch,  a  term 

given  by  Vitruvius  to  the   a,  HypotracheUum. 

slenderest  part  of  the 
shaft  of  a  column  immediately  under  the 
flUet,  separating  the  shaft  from  the  capital; 
the  part  which  forms  the  junction  of  tlie 
shaft  with  its  capital, 
j  HypotyposiS  (ln'po-ti-p6"sis),  n.  [Gr.  hypo- 
typosLS,  sketch,  outline,  from  hypotyptoun, 
to  sketch  out,  to  imagine — hypo,  uncler,  and 
typtoun,  to  form,  to  impress.]  In  rhet.  an 
animated  description  of  a  scene  or  event  in 
strong  or  figurative  language,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent it  forcibly  to  the  mind. 

Hypoxanthine  (hi-poks-an'thin),  n.  Same 
as  Sarciiie  (which  see). 

Hypoxidaceee  (hi'poks-id-a"se-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
liypoxys,  somewhat  shai'p— /i?/po,  under,  and 
oxys,  sharp.]  A  nat.  order  of  epigynous 
monocotyledonous  endogens,  belonging  to 
Lindley's  narcissal  alliance,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Gooa  Hope,  the  East  Indies,  Aus- 
tralia, and  tropical  America.  They  are 
herbs  with  a  bitter  tuberous  perennial  root. 
The  tubers  of  some  of  the  species  are  eaten. 

HypozoiC  (hi-p6-z6'ik),  a.  [Gr.  hypo,  under, 
and  zoon,  an  animal.]  In  geol.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  crystalline  rocks,  as  gneiss  and 
mica-schist,  when  they  occur  below  the  un- 
doubtedly fossiliferous  strata,  and  which 
have  hitherto  yielded  no  organic  remains. 
As  distinguished  from  azoic  which  means 
'destitute  of  life,'  this  term  simply  points 
out  the  position  of  the  rocks  in  question, 
without  affirming  either  the  absence  or  pre- 
sence of  fossils. 

Hyppish  (hip'ish),  a.  Affected  with  hypo- 
chondria. 

Hypsiprymnus  (hip-si-prim'nus),  n.  [Gr. 
hypsi,  aloft,  high,  m\A  pryvmos,  hindmost.] 
A  genus  of  marsupial  animals  found  in 
Australia,  and  generally  known  as  kangaroo- 
rats.    See  Bettong. 

Hypsistarian  (hip-sis-ta'ri-an),  n.  [Gr.  hyp- 
sistos,  the  highest.]  Eccles.  one  of  certain 
heretics  of  the  fourth  century,  some  of 
whose  notions  were  Pagan,  some  Jewish, 
and  some  Christian:  so  called  from  worship- 
ping the  Most  High  in  one  person  only. 

Hypsodon  (hip'so-don),  n.  [Gr.  hypsi,  aloft, 
high,  and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.]  A  genus 
of  large  fossil  pikes,  approaching  the  sauri- 
ans  in  some  of  their  characters,  found  in  the 
chalk  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  They  have  their 
name  from  their  upright  long  pointed  teeth. 

Hypsometer  (liip-som'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  hypsos, 
height,  and  vietron,  a  measure.]  A  thermo- 
metrical  barometer  for  measuring  altitudes. 

Hypsometric,  Hypsometrical  (hip-so- 
met'rik,  hip-s6-met'rik-al),  a.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  hypsometry;  as,  hypsometrical  maps. 


which  exhibit  the  relative  heights  of  moun- 
tains, etc. 

Hypsometrically(hip-s6-met'rik-al-li),of/)j. 
According  to  the  rules  or  pirinciples  of  hj  p- 
sometry. 

Hypsometry  (hip-som'et-ri),  n.  [Gr.  hypsos, 
height,  and  metron,  measure  ]  The  art  of 
measuring  the  relative  or  absolute  heights 
of  places  upon  the  surface  of  the  eartli, 
either  by  the  barometer  or  by  trigonomet- 
rical observations. 

Hyraceum,  Hyracium  (hi-ra'si-um),  ji.  An 
article  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  as  a  substitute  for  castor,  and  so 
named  because  it  Is  the  excrement  of  the 

Cape  hyrax. 

Hyracoidea  (lii-i'a-koid'e-a),  n.  pjl.  An  order 
of  mammalia,  constituted  for  the  reception 
of  the  single  genus  Hyrax,  characterized  by 
having  no  canine  teetli,  but  by  having  long 
curvetl  incisors,  which  grow  from  permanent 
pulps,  as  in  the  rodents.  There  are  no 
clavicles.  The  front  feet  have  four  toes, 
and  the  hind  feet  three.  The  placenta  is 
deciduate  and  zonary.  Their  external  ap- 
pearance and  their  habits  suggest  that  they 
are  rodents,  but  their  osteological  structure, 
and  especially  their  dentition,  show  them 
to  have  affinities  to  the  ungulates  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  rodents  and  insectivores  on 
the  other.   See  Hykax,  Rook-rabbit. 

Hyracotherium(hi'ra  k6-the"ri-um),?i.  [Gr. 
hyrax,  hyralcos,  a  shrew-mouse,  and  therion, 
a  wild  beast.]  A  genus  of  fossil  Pachyder- 
mata,  belonging  to  the  perissodactylous  or 
odd-toed  division,  intermediate  between  the 
hog  and  the  hyrax,  occurring  in  the  tertiary 
strata  of  England.  The  species  are  of  the 
size  of  a  hare. 

Hyrax  (hi'raks),  n.  [Gr.,  a  shrew-mouse.] 
A  genus  of  pachydermatousmammalia, inter- 
mediate in  their  character  between  the  rhi- 
noceros and  the  tapir.  It  is  the  only  genus 
of  the  order  Hyracoidea  (which  see).  The 
Cape  hyrax  is  by  the  colonists  of  South 
Africa  called  the  Bock-badger  and  Rock-rab- 
bit. Its  excrement  is  imported  as  a  substi- 
tute for  castor. 

Hyrse  (hers),  7i.    [G.  hirse,  millet.]  Millet. 

Hyrst  (herst),  7i.    A  wood.    See  HUKST. 

Hyson  (hi'son),  n.  [Chinese  hi-tshun,  lit. 
first  crop  or  blooming  spring.]  A  species  of 
green  tea  from  China. — Hyson  skin,  the  re- 
fuse of  hyson  tea. 

Hyssop  (his'sop),  n.  [L.  hysso2nis,  Gr.  hys- 
sopos,  hyssop.]  The  popular  name  of  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Hyssopus,  a  genus  of 
small  bushy  herbs  of  the  nat.  order  Labiatae. 
H.  officinalis  is  a  native  of  Siberia  and  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Austria,  but  is  now 
common  in  our  gardens.  Its  medicinal 
properties  were 
held  in  some  es- 
timation by  the 
older  physicians, 
but  it  has  now  fall- 
en into  disuse.  It 
is  aromatic  and  sti- 
mulating, and  was 
used  as  an  expec- 
torant. Decoctions 
of  the  leaves  are 
used  externally  in 
bruises  and  indol- 
ent swellings. — 
Hedge-hyssop),  a  po- 
pular name  for  the 
species  of  plants  of 
the  geniis  Gratiola. 
Hyssopus  (his-s6'- 
pus),  n.  Hyssop,  a 
genus  of  plants. 
See  Hyssop. 
Hysteranthous  (his-ter-an'thus),  a.  [Gr. 
hysteron,  afterwards,  and  anthos,  a  flower.  ] 
In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  those  plants  in 
which  the  leaves  appear  after  the  flowers, 
as  in  the  willows,  poplars,  &c. 
Hysteria  (his-te'ri-a),  n.  [Fr.  hysteric,  L.L. 
hysteria,  from  Gr.  hystera,  the  wcnnb.]  A 
kind  of  neurosis  or  nervous  affection,  gen- 
erally occurring  in  paidxysnis,  characterized 
by  alternate  fits  of  langliiiig  and  crying,  con- 
vulsive struggling  alternately  remitting  and 
exacerbating,  rumbling  in  the  bowels,  sense 
of  suffocation,  &c. 

Hysteric,  Hysterical  (Iiis-te'rik.  his-te'rik- 
al),  a.  [Fr.  Iiyst  riqve;  Gr.  hystcrilcos,  from 
hystera,  the  womb.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
hysterics;  affected  Ijyor  subject  to  hysterics 
ornervousaffections;  evidencing,  indicating, 
or  resulting  from  hysteria;  hence,  fitful. 

With  no  hysteric  weakness  or  feverish  excitement, 
they  preserved  tlieir  peace  and  patience.  Bancroft. 


Hyssop  {//.  o^ciiialis). 
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Hysterically  (his-te'rik-al-li),  ado.  In  a 
hysterical  numner;  spasinodically. 

Hysterics  (liis-te'riks),  n.  Same  as  Hys- 
teria. 

Hysterocele  (lus-te'ro-sel),  n.  [Gr.  hystera, 
the  woml),  ami  Icele,  a  tumour.]  A  species 
of  lieriiia  ntfecting  the  womb. 

Hysteroid  (his'ier-oid),  a.  [Hysteria,  and 
Gr.  eiiliix,  lilieness. ]  In  pathol.  resembling 
liysteria;  as,  a  hysteroid  lUsease;  a  hysteroid 
symptom. 

Hysterology  (his-tSr-oro-ji),  n.  [Gr.  hys- 
ti'ros.  tlie  latter  of  two,  and  logos,  speech.] 
Hysteron-proteron  (which  see). 

Hysteron-proteroii(hi3'tiir-on-pro"ter-on), 


n.  [Gr.  hysteron,  last,  and  proteron,  first.] 
In  rhet.  (a)  a  rhetorical  figure,  in  which  the 
word  that  should  follow  comes  first;  as.  valet 
atqxie  vivit,  'he  is  well  and  lives.'  {b)  An 
inversion  of  natural  or  logical  order,  as  the 
putting  of  a  conclusion  before  its  premisses, 
and  such  like.  It  is  often  used  to  produce 
a  ludicrous  effect ;  for  instance,  '  All  the 
world  and  Cork  talked  of  it.' 

Hysterophyte  (his'ter-6-fIt),  n.  [Gr.  hys- 
tera, the  womb,  and  phyton,  a  plant.  ] 
A  plant  which  lives  upon  dead  or  living 
organic  matter,  as  fungi. 

Hysterotomy  (liis-ter-ot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  hys- 
tera, the  uterus,  and  toirte,  a  cutting.)  In 


surg.  the  Cesarean  operation;  the  operation 
of  c\itting  into  the  uterus  for  taking  out  a 
fetus  which  cannot  be  excluded  by  the  usual 
means. 

Hystricidse  (his-tris'i-de),  11. pi.  [Gr.  hystrix, 
histrichos,  a  porcupine,  and  eidos,  resem- 
blance.] The  porcupine  tribe,  a  family  of 
rodent  animals. 

Hystrix  (his'triks),  n.    The  porcupine,  a 
genus  of  rodent  animals.    See  PoROUi'iNE. 
Hyte  (hyt),  a.    Mad;  crazy.  [Scotch.] 

The  witching;  curst  delicious  blinkers 

Hae  put  me  Jiy/f.  Bums. 

Hythe  (hiiH),  n.   A  port.   See  Hithb. 


I. 


I  is  the  ninth  letter,  and  the  third  vowel  of 
the  English  alphabet,  in  which  it  represents 
not  only  several  vowel  sounds  but  also  the 
consonantal  sound  of  y.  The  two  principal 
sounds  represented  by  it  in  English  are  the 
short  sound  as  in  pit,  pin,  fin,  and  the  long 
as  in  pine,  fine,  wine,  the  latter  being  really 
a  diphthongal  sound.  It  has  also  three 
other  sounds,  viz.  that  heard  in  first,  dirk 
(e,  the  neutral  vowel);  that  heard  in  much  ine, 
intrigue  (which,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  a  modern  English  sound);  and 
the  consonant  sound  heard  in  many  words 
when  it  precedes  a  vowel,  as  in  million, 
opinion,  trunnion.  The  short  sound  of  t  (as 
in  pin),  or  one  closely  allied  to  it,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  vowel  sounds  belonging  to  the 
Indo-European  languages,  the  three  vowels 
a,  i,  and  it  being  regarded  as  the  three  ori- 
ginal vowels  of  the  primitive  Indo-European 
speech.  In  the  Teutonic  languages,  how- 
ever, ^  is  found  only  in  comparatively  few 
roots  corresponding  to  an  original  l,  among 
which  we  may  mention  wit,  wiss  (to  know) 
=Goth  witan,  G.  loissen,  L.  videre,  Gr.  idein, 
Skr.  vid;  E,  bitter  =  L.  fid  (Jindo),  Skr.  bhid, 
to  split.  More  commonly  it  takes  the  place 
of  an  original  a,  as  in  sit,  from  a  root  sad 
(L.  sedere);  E.  is,  Skr.  asti;  E.  brim,  Skr. 
bhram  (to  whirl);  E.  middle  Skr.  madhya, 
&c.  The  diphthongal  sound  of  i,  as  an 
English  sound,  is  comparatively  modern, 
being  developed  from  an  older  I  (sounded 
as  ee  in  seem)  by  the  prefixing  of  an  a  soimd. 
The  same  change  has  taken  place  in  German 
and  Dutch,  but  in  tliese  languages  the  new 
sound  is  representeil  by  ei  and  ij  respec- 
tively. This  letter  enters  into  several  di- 
graphs, as  in  fail,  field,  seize,  feign,  friend; 
and  with  o,  as  in  oil,  join,  coin,  it  forms  a 
proper  diphthong.  No  genuine  English  word 
ends  witli  i,  this  sound  when  occurring  at 
the  end  of  a  word  being  expressed  by  y;  it 
is  written  however  in  foreign  words  intro- 
duced into  English,  as  alkali.  I  and  J  were 
formerly  regarded  as  one  character,  and  in 
many  English  dictionaries  words  beginning 
with  tliese  letters  were  classed  together 
till  comparatively  recent  times. 

I  (i),  proii.  pos.  my  or  mine,  dat.  and  obj.  me; 
pi.  nom.  we,  pos.  our  or  ours,  dat.  and  obj. 
us.  [A.  Sax.  ic;  comp.  0.  Sax.  ic,  Goth,  ik, 
O.H.G.  ih  (ihha),  G.  ich,  Icel.  e/c,  L,  ego,  Gr. 
ego,  Skr.  ahtim,  W.  ym.  Armor,  cm— I.  In 
A.  Sax.  it  was  declined  nom.  ic  (later  ich,uch), 
genit.  mtis,  dat.  and  instrumental  me,  acc. 
(or  obj.)  mec,  me;  pi.  nom.  tiiS,  genit.  fiser  or 
tire,  dat.  and  instrumental  fts,  acc.  iXsic,  Us; 
dual  xcit  (we  two),  genit.  uncer,  dat.  and  in- 
strumental unc.  acc.  uncit  or  jmc]  1.  The 
nominative  case  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person;  the  word  which  expresses  one's  self, 
or  that  by  which  a  speaker  or  writer  denotes 
hims'If, — 2.  [Useil  as  a  noun.]  Ininetaph. 
the  conscious  thinking  subject;  the  ego.  See 
Ego. 

I.t  A  corrupt  spelling  of  the  affirmative 
particle  Aye,  used  in  the  older  editions  of 
sliakspere. 

lacchus.   The  same  as  Bacchus. 
Jacinth.  See  Hyacinth. 
Iamb  ( i'amb ),  71.    Same  as  Iambic  or  Iam- 
bus. 

Tlie  license  is  sometimes  carried  so  far  as  to  add 
tliree  sliort  syllables  to  the  last  iamb.  Braude. 

Iambic,  lambical  (i-am'bik,  i-am'bik-al),  a. 
[L.  iainbicds,  Gr.  iaiiibikos,  from  iambos,  an 
iambic  foot.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  iambus, 
a  poetic  foot  consisting  of  two  syllables,  a 


short  one  followed  by  a  long  one,  or  an  un- 
accented syllable  followed  by  an  accented 
one.— 2.  Composed  of  iambics;  as, an  iambic 
verse. 

Iambic  (i-am'bik),  n.  [From  the  adj.]  In 
pros,  (a)  an  iambic  foot  or  foot  consisting 
of  two  syllables,  the  first  short  and  the  last 
long,  or  the  first  unaccented  and  the  last 
accented,  as  in  delight.  The  following  line 
consists  wholly  of  iambic  feet. 
He  scorns  j  the  force  [  that  dares  |  his  fu  ]  ry  stay. 
(b)  A  verse  consisting  of  iambic  feet,  that  is, 
a  species  of  verse  of  short  and  long,  or  un- 
accented and  accented  syllables  alternately. 
The  iambics  of  the  Greek  tragic  poets  were 
normally  composed  of  a  succession  of  six 
iambuses,  but  various  other  feet  were  ad- 
mitted. In  most  modern  European  languages 
the  verse  of  five  iambic  feet  is  a  favourite 
metre,  being  the  heroic  verse  of  English, 
German,  and  Italian  poetry.  According  to 
Aristotle,  the  iambic  measure  was  first  em- 
ployed in  satirical  poems;  hence  the  term 
iambics  is  used  as  equivalent  to  a  satirical 
poem.  'Stings  with  iambics  Bupalus  his 
foe.'  Fawkes. 

lambically  ( i-am^)ik-al-li ),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  an  iambic. 

lambize  (i-am'biz),  v.t.  To  satirize  in  iambic 
verse. 

Iambic  was  the  measure  in  which  they  used  to 
iantbtze  each  other.  Tminins. 

lambograplier  (i-am-bog'ra-f6r),  n.  [Gr. 
iambos,  an  iambus,  and  graphu,  to  write.] 
A  writer  of  iambic  poetry. 

Iambus  (l-am'bus),  n.  pi.  Iambuses  or 
Iambi  (i-am'bus-ez,  i-am'bi).  [Gr.  iambos, 
from  iajito,  to  assail]  In  pros,  a  foot  con- 
sisting of  a  short  or  unaccented  syllable  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  or  accented. 

lanthina  (i-an'thin-a),  n.  [Gr.  ianthinos, 
violet-coloured.]  A  genus  of  oceanic  gas- 
teropodous  mollusca,  with  a  thin  violet- 
coloured  snail-like  shell.  There  are  about 
eight  known  species,  found  in  the  open  sea 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  The  foot 
of  the  animal  has  a  float  composed  of  nu- 
merous air-vesicles,  which  serves  as  a  raft 
and  as  a  place  of  attachment  for  the  eggs. 
When  irritated  it  pours  out  a  violet  secre- 


Shell  of  Violet-snail  {lanthina  communis). 


tion,  which  serves  for  its  concealment,  in 

the  manner  of  the  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish. 
lanthinidK  (i-an-thin'i-de),  n.  pi.   A  family 

of  holostomatous  gasteropod  molluscs,  of 

which  the  genus  lanthina  is  the  type;  the 

violet-snails.    See  lANTHlNA. 
lapetus  (i-ap'e-tus),  ?i.    1.  In  myth,  the  son 

of  Titan  and  'Terra.— 2.  In astron.  a  satellite 

of  Saturn. 

Iasp,t  n.    [Ft.  jaspe.]   Jasper.  Spenser. 

latric,  latrica'l  (i-at'rik,  i-at'rik-al).  a.  [Gr. 
iatrikos.  from  iatros,  a  physician.]  Kelating 
to  medicine  or  physicians. 

latro-chemistt  (i-a'trO-kem-ist),  n.  A  phy- 
sician who  is  also  a  chemist;  specifically, 
in  old  med.  a  physician  who  disregarded 
the  solid  portions  of  the  human  structure, 
neglecting  anatomy,  and  held  chemical 


action  as  the  sole  essential  to  the  due  oper- 
ation of  the  vital  functions.  Opposed  to 
iatro-mathcmatician  (which  see), 
latroleptic,  Iatroliptic(I-a'tro-lep"tik,  i-a'- 
tr6-lip"tik),  a.  [Gr.  iatros,  a  physician,  and 
aleipho,  to  anoint]  Curing  by  ointments 
and  frictions. — The  iatroleptic  method,  in 
mfd.  consists  in  the  application  of  medicines 
to  the  skin  aided  by  friction.  It  is  also 
termed  the  Epidermic  Metliod. 

latro-mathematiciant  (i-a'tro-ma'tiie-ma- 

ti"shan),  n.  In  old  med.  one  of  a  school 
of  physicians  which  took  its  rise  in  Italy. 
They  sought  to  explain  the  functions  of  the 
body  and  the  application  of  remedies  by 
statical  and  hydraulic  laws,  and  were  eager 
students  of  anatomy,  since  it  was  only  by 
accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  parts  they 
could  apply  their  mathematical  and  dynam- 
ical principles.    Opposed  to  iatro-chemist. 

lb.    Contraction  of  Ibidem. 

Iberian  (i-be'ri-an),  n.  1.  One  of  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  Spain.  Tlie  Basques  are 
supposed  to  be  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Spanish  Iberians.— 2.  The  language  of  the 
ancient  Iberians,  of  which  modern  Basque 
is  supposed  to  be  the  representative. 

Iberis  (i-be'ris),  n.  [From  Iberia,  the  an- 
cient name  of  Spain,  where  the  species 
abound.]  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants, 
consistingof  annual,  perennial,  and  slirubby 
species,  mostly  natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
region  and  of  the  East  Several  species  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  under  tlie  name 
of  candytuft.  The  /.  amara,  or  bitter 
candytuft,  is  found  growing  wild  in  the 
south  of  En,gland. 

Iberite  (i-be'rit),  n.  [Vvom  Iberia.]  A  hy- 
drated  altered  iolite  found  in  Toledo. 

Ibex  (i'beks),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  goat]  A 
name  according  to  some  zoologists  of  a  ge- 
nus, and  to  others  of  a  sub-genus,  of  the 
hollow-horned  ruminants  (Cavicornia).  The 
male  is  red-brown  in  summer,  and  gray- 
brown  in  winter.    The  female  is  earthy- 


Ibex  (Capra  Ibex). 


brown  and  ashy.  The  young  is  gray.  The 
horns  of  the  male  are  fiat,  with  two  longi- 
tudinal ridges  at  the  sides,  crossed  by  nu- 
merous transverse  knots.  'The  horns  of  the 
female  are  short,  more  erect,  with  three  or 
four  knots  in  front.  The  best  known  varie- 
ties are  the  Capra  Ibex  of  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines, the  steinbok  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
C.  pyrenaica,  the  Pyrenean  steinbok.  The 
C.  cegagrus  inhabits  the  lofty  rocky  peaks 
of  Mount  Caucasus ;  it  is  somewhat  larger 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abiaie;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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than  the  goat,  and  bears  considerable  re- 
semblance to  animals  of  the  deer  kind.  Its 
horns  are  compressed,  and  the  front  margin 
keeled. 

Ibid,  (ib'id).    A  contraction  of  Ibidem. 

Ibidem  (ib-i'dem).   [L.]   In  the  same  place. 

Ibigau  (ilj'i-gon),  71.  Nyctibus  grandis,  a 
\evy  large  goat- sucker  inhabiting  South 
America:  sometimes  called  the  Grand  Goat- 
sucker. 

Ibis  (i'bis),  n.  [Gr.  and  L. ,  a  bird  held  sacred 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  which  lived  on  water- 
animals.  ]  A  genus  of  grallatorial  birds  allied 
to  the  storks,  one  of  whose  most  remarkable 


Sacred  Ibis  {/i/is  religiosa). 

species  is  the  Ibis  religiosa  of  Cuvier.  This 
Is  found  throughout  Africa.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  common  fowl,  with  head  and  neck 
bare,  and  white  plumage,  the  primaries  of 
the  wings  being  tipped  with  black  and  the 
secondaries  being  bright  black,  glossed  with 
green  and  violet.  It  was  reared  in  the 
temples  of  ancient  Egypt  with  a  degree  of 
respect  bordering  on  adoration.  There  are 
several  other  species,  as  the  /.  falcinellas, 
or  glossy  ibis,  nearly  2  feet  in  length,  which 
builds  in  Asia,  but  migrates  also  to  Egypt, 
sometimes  visiting  England;  the  I.  rubra  of 
tropical  America,  remarkable  for  its  scarlet 
plumage;  the  /.  alba,  or  white  ibis  of  Flo- 
rida; the  Z.  or  Geronticus  spinicollis,  or 
straw-necked  ibis  of  Australia,  &c.  The 
sacred  ibis  is  named  Threslciornis  by  some 
zoologists,  and  with  the  other  species  named 
is  separated  from  the  storks  on  account  of 
the  extreme  shortness  of  the  tongue. 

Icacinaceae,  Icacinese  (i-cas-in-a'se-e,  i-cas- 
in'e-e),  n.  pi.  A  tribe  of  thalamilioral  exo- 
gens:  now  usually  united  with  Olacacea;. 
The  members  aie  tropical  evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  are  not  known  to  be  of  any 
special  use.  There  are  about  seventeen 
genera,  natives  of  the  tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal regions  of  the  Old  World. 

Icarlan  (i-kil'ri-an),  a.  [From  Icarus,  the 
son  of  Daedahis,  who  fled  on  wings  to  escape 
the  resentment  of  Minos,  but  his  fligiit 
being  too  high  was  fatal  to  him,  as  tlie  sun 
melted  the  wax  that  cemented  his  wings.] 
Adventurous  in  flight;  soaring  too  high  for 
safety,  like  Icarus. 

Ice  (is),  n.  [A.  Sax.  1$,  tss;  comp.  D.  ijs,  Dan. 
and  Sw.  is,  Icel.  iss,  G.  eis,  O.G.  ts;  referred 
along  witli  iron,  G.  eisen,  to  a  lost  verb 
eisan,  to  shine  or  glance.]  1.  Water  or  other 
fluid  congealed  or  in  a  solid  state;  a  solid, 
transparent,  brittle  substance,  formed  by 
the  congelation  of  a  fluid  Ijy  means  of  tlie 
abstraction  of  the  heat  necessary  to  pre- 
serve its  fluidity.  Wa^er  begins  to  freeze  at 
32°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  in  freezing  expands 
very  rapidly  and  with  great  force.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  expansion  the  ice  becomes 
lighter  than  water,  and  floats  on  its  surface. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  nearly  0  92,  so  that  the 
volume  of  ice  is  to  that  of  water  as  1  to 
0'92,  consequently  water  expands  by  about 
one-eleventh  of  its  bulk  in  passing  into  ice. 
During  the  formation  of  ice  the  particles  ar- 
range themselves  into  ranks  and  lines  which 
cross  each  other  at  angles  of  GO"  and  120°, 
as  may  be  seen  by  examinin,g  the  surface  of 
water  while  freezing  in  a  saucer.  Artificial 
ice  may  be  produced  by  tlie  alternate  con- 
densation and  expansion  of  common  air. 
When  air  is  compressed  its  heat  is  squeezed 
out  of  it,  and  when  it  is  again  allowed  to 
expand  it  absorbs  heat  from  tlie  surround- 
ing medium,  and  hence  causes  that  medium 
to  fall  considerably  in  temperature.  Ice  is 
also  produced  by  exposing  water  to  the  ac- 


tion of  substances  that  produce  quick  eva- 
poration, such  as  ether  and  sulphuric  acid. 
The  process  will  be  greatly  accelerated  if 
made  to  take  place  luider  the  exhausted  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump.  On  tliis  principle  ice 
is  formed  artificially  in  the  hottest  coun- 
tries. The  temperature  of  freezingislowered 
0075°  C.  for  every  atmospliere  of  pres- 
sure, so  that  the  freezing  and  boiling  points 
are  both  variable.  —  2.  Concreted  sugar.  — 
3.  Cream  or  milk  sweetened,  variously  fla- 
voured, and  frozen;  ice-cream.  —  To  break 
the  ice,  is  to  make  the  first  opening  to  any 
attempt;  to  remove  the  first  obstructions  or 
difficulties;  to  open  the  way.  'The  ice  ol 
ceremony  being  once  broken.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Ice  (is),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  iced;  ppr.  icing. 

1.  To  cover  with  ice;  to  convert  into  ice.— 

2.  To  cover  with  concreted  sugar;  to  frost. 

3.  To  chill,  as  with  ice;  to  freeze. 
Ice-anchor  (is'ang-ker),  n.  Naut.  an  anchor 

with  one  arm,  used  for  securing  vessels  to 
floes  of  ice.  _ 

Ice-beam  (is'bem),  n.  Naut.  a  plank  or 
beam  applied  to  strengthen  the  stem  and 
bows  of  ships  to  enable  them  to  witiistand 
the  concussion  and  pressure  of  ice. 

Ice-belt  (is'belt),  n.  A  belt  or  fringe  of  ice 
along  the  shores  in  Arctic  regions. 

Iceberg  (is 'berg),  ?i.  [D.  ijsbcnj  —  ijs,  ice, 
and  berg,  a  mountain.]  A  hill  or  moun- 
tain of  ice;  specifically,  a  vast  and  lofty 
body  of  ice  floating  on  the  ocean.  These 
lofty  floating  masses  are  generally  detached 
from  the  seaward  termination  of  glaciers  on 
shore,  though  sometimes  formed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  any  land.  They  are  found  in  both 
the  frigid  zones,  and  are  sometimes  carried 
towards  the  equator  as  low  as  40°.  Masses 
of  this  sort  abound  in  Baffin's  Bay,  where 
they  are  sometimes  2  miles  long  and  one-half 
or  one-third  as  broad.  Scoresby  counted  500 
of  these  bergs  drifting  along  in  latitudes  G0° 
and  70°  north,  which  rose  above  the  surface 
of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  from  100  to  200 
feet,  some  of  them  a  mile  in  circumference. 
It  is  computed  that  the  depth  of  icebergs 
below  the  surface  of  the  water  is  about 
eight  times  greater  tlian  the  height  above 
the  water.  Icebergs  have  been  the  agents 
in  transporting  large  nvisses  of  mud,  shingle, 
and  roclis  from  the  polar  towards  the  tem- 


Iceberg. 

perate  regions.  Some  have  been  seen  bear- 
ing cargoes  of  from  50,000  to  100,000  tons. 
As  such  masses  float  soutliward,  the  ice 
under  water  gradually  melts  away  until  the 
berg  becomes  top-heavy  and  capsizes,  depo- 
siting its  burden  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Several  of  the  phenomena  of  the  northern 
drift  or  boulder-clay  are  due  to  this  agency. 
Ancient  terraces  or  sea-margins,  to  be  seen 
high  up  on  our  hill  sides,  are  in  part  drift 
brought  as  cargo  by  icebergs,  deposited 
where  they  stranded,  and  levelled  and  ar- 
ranged by  water.  The  gravel-knolls,  which 
occur  so  frequently  on  our  level  lands,  are 
also  in  some  cases  cargoes  deposited  where 
an  iceberg  stranded  on  a  slioal  or  flat  and 
melted,  the  hillocks  rising  to  the  surface 
with  the  gradual  rise  of  the  sea-bottom. 
Icebergs  are  agents  in  the  denudation  of  the 
sea-bottom,  doing  their  work  sometimes  at 
the  depth  of  1800  feet. 

Icebird  (is'berd),  11.    A  bird  of  Greenland. 

Iceblink  (is'bliugk),  n.  A  bright  yellowish- 
white  tint  near  the  horizon,  reflected  from 
the  snow-covered  surface  of  the  ice  in  the 
arctic  or  antarctic  regions,  and  observed 
before  the  ice  itself  is  seen. 

Iceboat  (is'bot),  n.  l.  A  strong  boat,  com- 
monly propelled  by  steam,  used  to  break  a 
passage  through  ice.— 2.  A  boat  for  sailing 
on  tlie  surface  of  ice,  much  used  in  Hol- 
land. 


Icebound  (is'bound),  a.  1.  Totally  surrounded 
with  ice,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  advancing; 
as,  an  icebound  vessel. — 2.  Surrounded  or 
fringed  with  ice  so  as  to  be  inaccessible  to 
sliips;  as,  ice-bound  coasts. 

Ice-brook  (is'bruk),  n.  A  congealed  brook 
or  stream.   'The  ice-broo/r's  temper.'  Shak. 

Icebuilt  (is'bilt),  a.  1.  Composed  of  ice.— 
2.  Loaded  with  ice. 

Wliere  shagf^y  forms  o'er  zVf-^wz// mountains  roam. 

Gray. 

Ice-cap  (is'kap),  n.  1.  A  bladder  containing 
pounded  ice,  applied  to  the  head  in  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain.  —  2.  The  great 
slieet  of  land  ice  formed  round  the  pole 
during  glacial  times.  Croll. 

Ice-chisel  (is'chiz-el),  n.  A  large  socket- 
chisel  into  which  a  pole  is  inserted,  used  to 
cut  holes  in  the  ice. 

Ice-cold  (is'kold),  a.  Cold  as  ice;  extremely 
cold.  In  med.  the  epithet  characterizes  a 
very  strong  morbid  sensation  of  cold,  com- 
pared by  the  patient  to  that  wliich  would 
be  produced  by  the  apjolication  of  pieces  of 
ice. 

Ice-cream,  Iced-cream  (isTcrem,  ist'krem), 

n.   A  species  of  confectionery  made  by  con- 
gealing cream  variously  flavoured  in  a  vessel 
surrounded  with  a  fi-eezing  mixture. 
Iced  (1st),  p.  and  a.    1.  Covered  with  ice; 
converted    into    ice,    as   iced  -  cream.  — 

2.  Covered  with  concreted  sugar;  frosted. 

3.  In  hot.  covered  with  particles  like  icicles. 
Ice-drops  (is'drops),  n.  pi.    In  bot.  trans- 
parent processes  resembling  icicles. 

Ice-escape  (is'es-kap),  n.  A  contrivance  for 
rescuing  people  from  drowning  by  the 
breaking  of  ice. 

Ice-face  (is'fas),  n.  The  abutting  face  of  an 
ice-belt. 

Ice-fall  (is'fal),  n.  A  mass  of  ice  having  the 
form  of  a  waterfall.  Coleridge. 

Ice-fender  (is'fend-er),  n.  A  fender  of  any 
kind  used  to  protect  a  vessel  from  injury  by 
ice;  usually  composed  of  broken  spars  hung 
vertically  where  the  strain  is  expected. 

Ice-fern  (is'fern),  n.  A  beautiful  fernlike 
incrustation  of  ice  or  hoar-frost  produced 
on  the  glass  of  windows  by  the  freezing  of 
the  insensible  moisture. 

Fine  as  ice-ferns  on  January  panes.  Tetmyson. 

Ice-field  (is'feld), «.  A  sheet  of  ice  so  exten- 
sive tliat  its  limits  cannot  be  seen  from  the 
inast-liead;  a  large  sheet  of  ice. 

Ice-floe,  Ice-float  (is'flo,  is'flot),  n.  A  sheet 
of  ice,  smaller  than  an  ice-field,  but  still  of 
considerable  size. 

Ice-foot  (is'fpt),  n.    Same  as  Ice-belt. 

Ice-glazed  (is'glazd),  a.  Glazed  or  incrusted 
with  ice. 

Ice-hill  (is'hil),  n.    Same  as  Iceberg. 

Ice-hook  (is'hnk),  n.  A  hook  with  a  pole  as 
a  handle  for  moving  blocks  of  ice. 

Icehouse  ( is'hous),  n.  a  repository  for  the 
preservation  of  ice  during  warm  weather, 
often  l)elow  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with 
a  drain  for  conveying  off  the  water  of  the 
ice  when  dissolved,  and  covered  with  a 
roof. 

Ice-island,  Ice-isle  (is'i-land,  is'il),  n.  A 
vast  body  of  floating  ice,  such  as  is  often 
seen  in  the  Atlantic  off  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland. 

Icelander  (is'land-er),  n.  A  native  of  Ice- 
land. 

Icelandic  (is-land'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  Ice- 
land. 

Icelandic  (is-land'ik),  n.  The  language  of 
the  Icelanders  or  of  their  literature.  It  is 
the  oldest  of  the  Scandinavian  group  of 
tongues,  and  as  it  is  believed  to  exhibit  the 
Norse  language  nearly  as  it  was  spoken  at 
the  date  of  the  colonization  of  Iceland  it 
is  sometimes  called  Old  Norse. 
Iceland-moss  (is'land-mos),  n.  Cetraria 
islandica,a  spe- 
■^J,  cies  of  lichen 
found  in  the 
arctic  regions, 
and  on  the  up- 
per parts  of  lof- 
ty mountains. 
It  is  used  in  me- 
dicine as  a  mu- 
cilaginous bit- 
ter, has  been  re- 
commended as 
a  tonic,  and  is 
a  nutritious  ar- 
ticle of  diet. 
It  is  generally 
boiled  to  form 
a  jelly,  which  is  mixed  with  milk  and  wine. 
Iceland-spar  (is'land-spar),  n.    A  tnms- 


Iceland-moss  {Cetraria 
islalldica). 
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parent  rhomboidal  variety  of  calcareous 
spar,  or  carbonate  of  lime.  It  possesses  the 
property  of  double  refraction,  and  is  valu- 
able for  experiments  on  tlie  double  refrac- 
tion and  polarization  of  light. 
Ice-man  (is'man),  n.  1.  A  man  who  is  sliilled 
in  travelling  upon  ice. — 2.  One  engaged  in 
the  industry  of  collecting  ice ;  a  dealer  in 
ice. 

Ice-master  (Js'mas-ter),  n.  One  who  has 
charge  of  a  whaler  or  other  ship  on  the  ice. 

Ice-mountain  (is'moun-tau  or  is'moun-tin), 
n.    Same  as  Iceberg. 

Ice-pail  (is'pal),  n.  A  pail  containing  ice 
for  cooling  wine. 

'This  is  as  it  should  be,'  said  I,  looking  round  at 
the  well-filled  table,  and  the  sparkling  spirits  im- 
mersed in  the  ice-pails.  Lord  Lytton, 

Ice-plain  (is'pliln),  n.   A  plain  of  ice. 

Ice-plane  (is'plan),  n.  An  instrument  for 
smootliiiig  away  the  rough  surface  of  ice  in 
winter,  before  cutting  and  carrying  away 
for  storage^ 

Ice-plant  ( is'plant ),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Mesembryanthemum,  the  M.  crystalliimm, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Kcoidea;.  It  is 
sprinkled  throughout  with  pellucid  watery 
vesicles  which  shine  like  pieces  of  ice,  and 
is  very  frequently  cultivated.  It  is  a  native 
of  Greece,  tlie  Canary  Islands,  and  the 
Cape ;  in  the  Canaries  large  quantities  of  it 
are  collected  and  burned,  the  ashes  being- 
sent  to  Spain  for  use  in  glassmaking. 

Ice-plough,  Ice-plow  (is'plou),  n.  A  sort 
of  plough  for  cutting  grooves  on  ice  in 
ponds,  lakes,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  its  re- 
moval, or  to  open  a  passage  for  boats. 

Ice-poultice  (is'pol-tis),  n.  In  med.  a  poul- 
tice made  by  filling  a  bladder  with  pounded 
ice,  for  application  to  hernial  tumours  and 
the  like. 

Icequake  (is'kwak),  n.  The  rending  crash 
which  precedes  and  forewarns  of  the  break- 
ing of  floes  of  ice. 

Ice-safe  (is'saf),  n.  A  place  to  preserve  ice 
in. 

Ice-saw  (is'sa),  n.    A  large  saw,  used  for 


Ice-saw  at  work. 

cutting  through  the  ice,  to  relieve  ships 
when  frozen  up,  or  for  cutting  blocks  of 
ice  for  storage.  From  the  ice-saws,  such  as 
are  shown  in  the  cut,  a  heavy  weight  is 
suspended  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
descending  stroke. 

Icespar  (is'spar),  n.  A  variety  of  felspar, 
the  crystals  of  which  resemble  ice. 

Ice-table  (is'ta-bl),  n.  A  flat,  horizontal 
mass  of  ice. 

Ice-tongs  (is'tongz),  n.  pi.  1.  Large  iron  nip- 
pers for  handling  ice.-— 2.  Small  tongs  for 
taking  up  pieces  of  ice  at  table. 

Ice-water  (is'wa-ter),  n.  1.  Water  from 
melted  Ice. — 2.  Water  cooled  by  ice;  iced 
water. 

Ich.t  Iche,i pron.  Old  forms  of  the  personal 
pronoun  I  (whicli  see). 
Icll.t  v.t.    To  eke. 

Ich.  dien  (ech' den).  [Gr.]  iii.  I  serve:  the 
motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  wliich  was 
originally  adopted  by  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  in  token  of  his  subjection  to  his 
father,  Edward  III.,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  time. 

Ichneumia  (ik-nfi'mi-a),  n.  A  sub-genus  of 
Herpestes,  one  of  the  civets  (Viverrinic), 
distinguished  from  tlie  true  ichneumons  by 
having  longer  limbs  and  hairy  soles.  The 
white-tailed  ichneumia  (/.  leucura)  of  Soutli 
Africa  and  Senegal  is  the  type.  They  bur- 
row, and  live  on  insects  and  flesh. 

Ichneumon  (ik-nti'mon),  n.  [Gr.,  from 
ichnetin,  to  track  out,  to  follow  in  one's 
steps,  ichnos,  a  footstep— the  name  being- 
given  to  the  animal  from  its  habit  of  search- 


ing for  crocodiles'  eggs.  ]  1.  A  digitigrade 
carnivorous  animal  of  the  genus  Herpestes, 
family  Viverridte,  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  weasel  tribe  both  in  form  and 
habits.  Its  body  is  grizzled  equally  all  over 


Egyptian  Ichneumon  {Herpestes  Idi. 


of  a  dirty  yellow  and  brownish  colour,  each 
hair  being  annulated  alternately  with  these 
tints;  tlie  paws  and  muzzle  are  black;  the 
tail  long  and  terminated  by  a  diverging  tuft; 
length  about  18  inches  from  the  snout  to 
tlie  root  of  the  tail.  It  inhabits  Egypt,  and 
feeds  on  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  on  snakes, 
rats,  lizards,  mice,  and  other  small  animals. 
It  is  easily  domesticated.— 2.  One  of  a  family 
of  hymenopterous  insects  wliose  larvas  are 
parasitic  on  other  insects.  The  abdomen  is 
generally  petiolated  or  joined  to  the  body  by 
a  pedicle.    See  Ichneumonid.?;. 

Ichneumon-fly  (ik-nQ'mon-fli),  n.  Same  as 
Ichneumon,  2  (which  see). 

Ichneumonidse  (ik-nii-mon'i-de),  n.  pi.  A 
family  of  hymenopterous  insects,  the  genera 
and  species  of  whicli  are  very  numerous,  over 
3000  species  exist- 
ing it  is  said  in  Eu- 
rope alone;  the  ich- 
neumon-flies. The 
perfect  insects  feed 
solely  on  the  juices 
of  flowers.  Some 
of  them  have  a 
very  long  oviposi- 
tor, whicli  is  used 
to  insert  the  eggs 
into  the  bodies  of 
those  caterpillars 
which  live  beneath 
the  bark  or  in  the 
crevices  of  wood; 
wlien  not  employ- 
ed this  ovipositor 
is  protected  by  two 
slender  sheaths 
that  inclose  it  on 
either  side.  Others, 
which  have  the 
ovipositor  short, 
place  their  eggs  in 
or  upon  the  bodies 
of  caterpillars  of 
easier  access ;  and 
others  again  in  the 
nests  of  wasps, 
where  they  devour 
the  young  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 

Ichneumonidan  (ik-nu-mon'i-dan),  a.  Re- 
lating to  the  Iclmeumonidse. 

Ichneumonidan  ( ik-nQ-mon'i-dan ),  n.  In 
entom.  one  of  tlie  Ichneumonidfe. 

Ichnite  (ik'nit),  n.  [Gr.  ichnos,  a  footprint.] 
In  geol.  the  term  given  to  fossil  footprints : 
often  used  in  composition;  as,  ovnithichnite, 
bird  footprint;  sauvoiAichnite,  saurian  foot- 
print ;  tetvapodich?iite,  the  footprint  of  a 
four-footed  animal,  as  a  batrachian  reptile. 

Ichnocarpus  (ik-no-kiir'pus),  n.  [Gr.  ichnos, 
a  vestige,  and  karpos,  fruit — in  reference  to 
the  slender  seed-vessel.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Apocynacea;.  Tlie  species  are 
climbing  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves  and 
flowers  in  branched  terminal  panicles.  /. 
frutescens  is  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  Nepaul. 
It  is  sometimes  used  in  India  as  a  sulisti- 
tute  for  sarsaparilla.  In  tliis  country  it  is 
cultivated  as  an  ornamental  stove-plant, 
and  is  of  easy  management. 

Ichnographic,  Ichnographical  (ik-no- 
graf'ik,  ik-no-graf'ik-al),  a.  See  ICHNOGRA- 
PHY.]  Pertaining  to  ichnograpliy ;  describ- 
ing a  ground-plan. 

Here  you  have  the  icltnographical  plan  of  the 
temple  of  Janus.  A.  Driimmond. 

Ichnography  (ik-nog'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr.  ichnos, 
a  footstep,  and  gmpho,  to  describe.]  1.  In 
arch,  and  persp.  the  horizontal  section  of  a 
building  or  other  object,  showing  its  true 
dimensions  according  to  a  geometric  scale; 
a  ground-plan.— 2.  A  description  of  ancient 
works  of  art,  as  statuary,  paintings,  &c. 
[Hare.] 


Rliyssa  persitasoria  (one 
of  the  Ichneumon-flies). 


Ichnolite  (ilc'nol-it),  n.  [Gr.  ichnos,  a  foot- 
mark, and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  stone  retain- 
ing the  impression  of  a  footmark  of  a  fossil 
animal. 

Ichnolithology  (ik'n6-li-thol"o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
ichnos,  a  footprint,  lithos,  a  stone,  and  logos, 
discourse.]   Same  as  Ichnology. 

Ichnological,  Ichnolithological  (ilc'no- 
loj"ik-al,  ik'no-li-tlio-loj"ik-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  icimology  or  ichnolithology. 

Ichnology  (ik-nol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  ichnos,  a  foot- 
mark, and  logos,  discourse.  ]  Tliat  branch 
of  geology  which  treats  of  the  fossil  foot- 
marks of  animals;  such  geological  pheno- 
mena collectively;  as,  the  Ichnology  of 
Annandale,  by  Sir  W.  Jardine. 

Ichor  (i'kor),  n.  [Gr.  ichor,  the  blood  of  the 
gods,  tlie  serum  of  blood,  lymph.  ]  1.  In 
7nyth.  an  ethereal  fluid  that  supplied  the 
place  of  blood  in  tlie  veins  of  the  gods  of 
the  Greeks  and  Eomans. 

Of  course  bis  perspiration  was  but  ichor. 

Or  some  such  other  spiritual  liquor.  Byron. 

2.  A  thin  watery  humour,  like  serum  or 
whey;  a  tliin  watery  acrid  discharge  from 
an  ulcer,  wound,  &c. 

Ichorology  (i-kor-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  ichor, 
iclior,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The  anatomy 
of  tlie  lymphatic  and  secreting  systems. 

Ichorous  (i'kor-us),  a.  Lilse  ichor;  thin; 
watery;  serous. 

Ichthin,  Ichthine  (ik'thin),  n.  [Gr.  ichthys, 
a  flsli.]  Tlie  azotized  constituent  of  the 
eggs  of  cartilaginous  fishes.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  albumen. 

Ichthyal,  Ichtihyic  (ik'thi-al,  ik'thi-ik),  a. 

[Gr.  ichthys,  atisb  )  i'ertaining  to  fishes;  hav- 
ing tlie  (.-li:irai-ti'i-"f  a  lisli.  Ency.Brit.;  Owen. 

Ichthyocol,  IchthyocoUa  (ik'thi-o-kol,  ik'- 
thi-o-kol-la),  n.  [Gr.  ichthys,  ichthyos,  a 
fish,  and  kolla,  glue.]  Fish-glue;  isinglass; 
a  glue  prepared  from  the  air-bladders  of 
ceitain  fislies,  particularly  sturgeons,  and 
especially  the  great  sturgeon  (Acipenser 
Iniso).   See  Isinglass. 

Ichthyocoprus,  Ichthyocoprolite  (ik'- 

thi-6-kop"rus,  ik'thi-o-kop"r6-lit),  n.  [Gr. 
ichthys,  ichthyos,  a  fisli,  kopros,  dung,  and 
lithos,  a  stone.]  In  geol.  the  fossil  excre- 
ment of  fishes. 

Ichthyodea  (ik'thi-6-de"a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ich  thy- 
odes,  fish-like  —  ichthys,  a  fisli,  and  eidos, 
form.]  Leuckart's  name  for  tlie  perenni- 
branchiate  fish-like  amphibians. 

Ichthyodorulite  (ik'thi-6-dor"u-lit),  n.  [Gr. 
ichthys,  a  fish,  dory,  a  spear,  and  lithos,  a 
stone.]  Tlie  name  given  to  the  fossil  dorsal 
and  pectoral  spines  of  certain  elasmobran- 
cliiate  fishes,  armed  with  tooth-like  hooks 
or  prickles. 

Ich-thyography  (ik-thi-og'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr.  ich- 
thys, iciithyos,  a  fish,  antl  graphe,  a  descrip- 
tion, from  graphs,  to  write.]  The  descrip- 
tion of  fislies;  a  treatise  on  ftslies. 

Ichthyoid,  Ichthyoidal  (ik'tiii-oid,  ik-thi- 

oid'al),  a.  [Gr.  ichthys,  a  fish,  and  eidos,  re- 
semblance.] A  term  applied  to  saurians 
having  many  of  tlie  characters  of  a  fish. 

Ichthyolite  (ik'thi-6-lit),  n.  [Gr.  ichthys, 
ichthyos,  a  fish,  and  lithos,  a  stone.  ]  A  fossil 
fish  or  part  of  a  fish,  or  the  figure  or  im- 
pression of  a  fish  in  rock. 

Ichthyologic,  Ichthyological  (ik'thi-6- 
loj"ik,  ik'thi-o-loj"ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
ichthyology. 

Ichthyologist  (ik-tlii-oro-jist),n.  One  versed 
ill  iciithyology. 

Ichthyology  (ik-thi-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  ichthys, 
ichthyos,  a  fish,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The 
science  of  fishes,  or  that  branch  of  zoology 
which  treats  of  fishes,  their  structure,  form, 
and  classification,  their  hal)its,  uses,  &c. 
The  Linnajan  system  grouped  fishes  artifi- 
cially according  to  the  presence,  absence, 
or  situation  of  the  ventral  fins- apodal, 
jugular,  thoracic,  abdominal;  that  of  Agas- 
siz  according  to  the  character  of  tlie  scales 
— placoid,  ganoid,  cycloid,  ctenoid.  That 
now  in  general  use  is  a  modification  of 
Johann  Mueller's,  and  is  based  on  the  struc- 
ture of  skeleton,  heart,  jaws,  cfcc.  The  orders 
are  Pharyngobranchii,  Marsipobranchii, 
Elasniobranchii,  Ganoidei,  Teleostei,  Dip- 
noi. 

Ichthyomancy  (ik'thi-o-man-si),  n.  [Gr, 
ichthys,  ichthyos,  a  fish,  and  manteia,  divi- 
nation.] Divination  by  the  heads  or  the 
entrails  of  fishes. 

Ichthyomorpha  (ik'thi-o-mor"fa),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  ichthys,  ichthyos,  a  fish,  and  morphe, 
shape.]  In  zool.  Owen's  name  for  the  Uro- 
dela,  an  order  of  amphibia  comprehending 
the  fish-like  newts,  &c. 

Ichthyomyzon  (ik'thi-o-miz"on),  n.  The 
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North  American  lamprey,  representative  of 
the  European  Petromyzou. 
Ichthyopatolite  (ilc'tlii-o-pat"6-lit),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  ichtlujs,  ichthyus,  a  tish,  patos,  a  foot- 
path, and  lithos,  a  stone.]  In  (jeol.  a  fish- 
track,  supposed  to  be  tlie  imprint  left  l)y 
the  pectoral  fin-rays  of  certain  fislies,  which 
were  able  by  means  of  these  organs  to  move 
on  solid  surfaces. 

Ichthyopliagist  (ik-thi-of'a-jist),  n.  [Gr. 

icktlitjs,  a  fish,  and  pJiago,  to  eat.]   One  who 

eats  or  subsists  on  fish. 
Ichthyopiiagous  (ik-thi-of'a-gus),  a.  [Gr. 

icktliijs,  fisli,  and  ^ihago,  to  eat.]   Eating  or 

subsisting  on  fish. 

Ichthyopliagy  (ik-thi-of  a-ji),  n.  The  prac- 
tice of  eating  fish. 

Ichthyoplltiialmite  (ik'thi-of-thal"mit),  n. 
[Gr.  ichtlnjs,  a  fisli,  and  ophthalmos,  an  eye.] 
Fish-eye  stone.    See  Apophyllite, 

Icllthyophthira  (ik'thi-of-thi"ra),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  ichthys,  ichthyos,  a  fish,  and  phtheir,  a 
louse.]  An  order  of  Crustacea  comprising 
animals  named  fish-lice  which  are  parasitic 
npon  fishes.  The  term  is  now  much  re- 
stricted by  the  removal  of  some  forms  to 
the  Cu  ripeds,  Isopods,  and  Khizocephala. 

Ichtliyopsida  (ik-thi-op'si-da),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
ichthys,  ichthyos,  a  fish,  and  opsis,  appear- 
ance. ]  The  primary  division  of  Vertebrata, 
comprising  the  fislies  and  amphibia:  often 
spoken  of  as  the  Branchiate  or  the  Anaiii- 
■iiivtic  Vertebrata. 

Ichthyopterygia  (ik'thi-op-ter-ij"i-a),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  ichthys,  ichthyos,  a  fish,  and  pteryx, 
pteryyus,  a  wing  or  fin.]  One  of  the  thirteen 
orders  into  which  Professor  Owen  classifies 
the  reptiles,  so  named  from  the  paddle  or 
fin-like  character  of  the  digits  in  the  fore 
and  hind  limbs.  The  members  of  this  order 
are  all  marine  and  fossil.  The  ichthyosaurus 
may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

Ichthyosarcolite  (ik'thi-6-sar"ko-lit),  n. 
[Gr.  ic/ithys,  ichthyos,  a  fish,  sarx,  sarJcos, 
fiesh,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  Lit.  fish-flesh 
stone.  A  term  formerly  given  to  a  member 
of  a  genus  of  extinct  fossil  shells  belonging 
to  the  family  Hippuritidoe,  and  synonymous 
with  Radioiites  and  Sphcerulites. 

Iclithyosaurus,  Ichthyosaur  (ik'thi-o- 
sa"rus,  ik'tlii-o-sar'),  n.  [Gr.  ichthys,  a  fish, 
and  Srtwros,  a  lizard.]  A  fish-like  lizard;  an 
immense  fossil  marine  saurian  or  reptile, 
having  an  organization  combining  the  cha- 
racters of  saurian  reptiles  and  of  fishes  with 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  whales.  The 
genus  Ichthyosaurus  contains  many  species, 
some  of  which  are  of  a  magnitude  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  young  whales.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  genus  had  four  broad  feet  or 
paddles  inclosed  in  a  single  sheath  of  in- 
tegument, and  terminated  behind  in  a  long 
and  powerful  tail,  which  was  perhaps  finned. 
Some  of  the  largest  of  tliese  reptiles  must 
have  exceeded  30  feet  in  length.  Their  re- 
mains range  from  the  lower  lias  to  the 
chalk,  and  the  great  repository  hitherto 
has  been  the  lias  at  Lynn  Regis.  Sometimes 
written  Ichthyosaurian. 

IcMhyOSis  (ik-thi-6'sis),  n.  [Gr.  ichthys,  a 
fish.]  In  mecl  a  roughness  and  thickening 
of  the  skin,  portions  of  which  become  hard 
and  scaly,  and  occasionally  corneous,  with 
a  tendency  to  excrescences.  This  disease 
seldom  yields  permanently  to  any  plan  of 
treatment. 

Ichtliyotomist  (ik-thi-ot'om-ist),  n.  An 
anatomist  of  fishes. 

It  is  called  liypo.t?lossal  nerve  by  some  ichthyoto- 
ntists.  Owc?[. 

Ichthyotomy  (ik-thi-ot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  ich- 
thys, ichthyos,  a  fish,  and  tome,  a  cutting, 
from  temno,  to  cut.]  Dissection  of  fishes. 
[Rare.] 

Ichthys  (ik' this),  «.  [Gr.,  afish.]  A  word 
found  on  many  seals,  rings,  urns,  tomb- 
stones, &c.,  belonging  to  the  early  times  of 
Christianity,  and  supposed  to  have  a  mysti- 
cal meaning,  from  each  character  forming 
an  initial  letter  of  the  words  Iriarnu;  Xsnrro;, 
@uv  T/o,-,  luTTi^ :  that  is,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour. 

Icica  (is'i-ka),  n.  [The  native  name  of  the 
plant.]  A  geiuis  of  plants,  nat.  order  Amy- 
ridaceoe.  The  species  are  mo -tly  large  trees, 
natives  of  South  America,  some  of  them 
attaining  a  height  of  above  100  feet.  /.  al- 
tissima,  the  cedar-wood  of  Guiana,  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  Indians  for  making  their 
canoes,  not  only  for  its  great  size  but  for 
its  durability.  It  is  esteemed  for  book- 
cases, its  odour  preservin.g  the  hooks  from 
insects.  All  of  them  yield  a  transparent 
fluid  resembling  turpentine  in  many  of  its 


properties,  and  sometimes  named  from  the 
plant  icica. 

Icicle  (is'i-kl),  11.  [A.  Sax.  is-gicel,  Ues-gicel 
—  is,  ice,  and  gicel,  an  icicle ;  allied  to 
Icel.  jdkull,  an  icicle,  ice,  a  glacier,  jaki,  a 
piece  of  ice  (perhaps  same  as  E.  jag).  Comp. 
L.G.  isjiikel;  also  Prov.  E.  ickle,  ice-shackle, 
ice-shoggle,  an  icicle.]  1.  A  pendent  conical 
mass  of  ice,  formed  by  the  freezing  of  water 
or  other  fluid  as  it  flows  down  an  inclined 
plane  or  drops  from  something.— 2.  In  her.  a 
charge  of  the  same  shape  as  a  drop  in  the 
bearing  called  guttee,  but  reversed. 

Icily  (is'i-h),  adi).  In  an  icy  manner;  coldly; 
frigidly. 

Faultily  faultless,  ici/y  re,i^ular,  splendidly  null. 
Dead  perfection,  no  more.  Teiinysojt. 

Iciness  (is'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  icy, 
or  of  being  very  cold. 

Icing  (is'ing),  a.  A  covering  of  concreted 
sugar. 

The  splendid  icing  of  an  immense  .  .  .  plum-cake. 

T.  IVarton. 

Icker  (ik'er),ri.  [A.  Sax.  (North. )e/ic>-,O.H.G. 
ahir.  See  Ear.]  An  ear  of  corn.  Burns. 
[Scotch.  ] 

Ickle  (ik'l),  )i.    An  icicle.  [Provincial.] 

Icon  (i'kon),  n.  [Gr.  eikon,  an  image,  from 
eiko,  to  resemble.]  An  image  or  represen- 
tation. '  Many  Netherlanders  whose  names 
and  icons  are  publlslied. '  Uakewill. 

Iconicalt  (i-kon'ik-al),  a.  Relating  to  or 
consistin,g  of  figures  or  pictures. 

Iconism  (i'kon-izm),  n.  (See  Icon.  ]  A  figure 
or  representation. 

The  fancy  will  employ  itself  ...  in  making  some 
kind  of  apish  imitations,  counterfeit  icoitistns,  sym- 
bolical adumbrations  and  resemblances.  Ciid-woi-th. 

Iconize  (I'kon-iz),  v.  t.  To  form  into  a  like- 
ness or  resemblance.  [Rare.] 

This  world  is  an  image  always  iconized,  or  per- 
petually renewed.  Cudzvorth. 

Iconoclasm  (i-kon'o-klazm),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  breaking  or  destroying  images,  as  of  idola- 
ters. 

The  iconoclasm  and  holiness  of  Claudius  of  Turin. 

Mihnan. 

2.  The  act  of  exposing  superstitions,  delu- 
sions, or  shams ;  the  act  of  attacking  cher- 
ished beliefs. 

Iconoclast  (i-kon'o-klast),  n.  [Fr,  icono- 
claste;  Gr.  eikfrn,  an  image,  and  klastes,  a 
breaker,  from  klad,  to  break.]  1.  A  breaker 
or  destroyer  of  images ;  a  person  deter- 
minedly hostile  to  the  worship  of  images. — 
2.  Any  destroyer  or  exposer  of  shams,  super- 
stitions, or  impositions ;  one  who  makes 
attacks  upon  cherished  beliefs. 

Iconoclastic  (i-kon'o-klast"ik),  a.  Breaking 
images;  exposing  superstitions  or  shams. 
'  Iconoclastic  zeal.'  Swinburne.  'The  icono- 
clastic emperors.'  Milinan. 

Iconographic  (i-kon'o-graf"ik),  a.  1.  Relat- 
ing to  iconography.  —  2.  Representing  or 
describing  by  means  of  diagrams  or  pic- 
tures. 

Iconography  (i-kon-og-'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr.  eikon, 
an  image,  and  grapho,  to  describe.]  That 
branch  of  knowledge  which  treats  of  ancient 
art  so  far  as  it  consists  in  the  representa- 
tion of  objects  by  means  of  images  or  sta- 
tues, busts,  paintings  in  fresco,  mosaic 
works,  engravings  on  gems  or  metals,  and 
the  like. 

Iconolater  (i-kon-ol'at-er),  n.  [Gr.  eikon,  an 
image,  and  latreus,  a  servant.]  One  that 
worsliips  images:  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Iconolatry  (5-kon-ol'at-ri),  n.  The  worship 
or  adoration  of  images. 

Iconology  (i-kon-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  eikon,  an 
image,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  1.  The  doc- 
trine of  images  or  emblematical  represen- 
tations.—2.  A  description  of  pictures  and 
statues. 

Iconomical  (i-kon-om'ik-al),  a.  [An  arbi- 
trarily formed  word  froniGr.  etVeon, an  image, 
the  termination  proliably  suggested  by  in- 
imical.] Eccles.  opposed  or  hostile  to  pic- 
tures or  images.    Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare.] 

Icosahedral  (i'kos-a-he"dral),  a.  [Gr.  eikosi, 
twenty,  and  hedra,  seat,  basis.]  Having 
twenty  equal  sides. 

Icosahedron  (i'kos-a-he"dron),  n.  1.  A  solid 
of  twenty  equal  sides. — 2.  In  gcom.  a  regu- 
lar solid  consisting  of  twenty  triangular 
pyramids,  whose  vertices  meet  in  the  centre 
of  a  sphere  supposed  to  circumscribe  it, 
and  therefore  have  their  heights  and  bases 
equal. 

Icosander  (I-kos-an'der),  n.  [Gr.  eiJcosi, 
twenty,  and  aner,  a  male.]  In  hot.  a  plant 
having  twenty  or  more  stamens  inserted  in 
the  calyx. 


Icosandria  (i-kos-an'dri-a),  n.  pi.  In  bot. 
the  twelfth  class  in  the  Linn;ean  system, 
distinguished  by  hav- 
ing twenty  or  more 
stamens  inserted  in 
the  calyx.  The  plants 
in  this  class  produce 
our  most  esteemed 
fruits. 

Icosandrian,  Icosan- 
drous  (i-kosan'dri- 
an,  i-kos-an'drus),  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  class 
of  plants  Icosandria,  having  twenty  or  more 
stamens  inserted  in  the  calyx. 
Icteria  (ik-te'rl-a),  n.  [L.  icterus;  Gr.  ikteros, 
jaundice,  also  a  yellow  bird  the  sight  of 
which  was  said  to  cure  the  jaundice.]  A 
genus  of  birds  generally  included  in  the  fa- 
mily Turdida;  or  thrushes.  /.  viridis  (chat- 
tering flycatcher  or  yellow-breasted  chat) 
abounds  in  most  parts  of  North  America 
during  the  summer  months.  It  has  the  fa- 
culty of  mimicking  almost  any  noise  that 


Icosandria — Cherry- 
blossom. 


Chattermg^  Flycatcher  {/c^crta  mridis). 

it  hears,  which  it  will  repeat  during  the 
whole  night  if  the  weather  be  fine. 
Icteric,  icterical  (ik-te'rik,  ik-te'rik-al),  a. 
[L.  ic(cric?(S,  from  icicrus,  jaundice,  ]  1.  Af- 
fected with  jaundice.  —  2.  Good  against 
jaundice. 

Icteric  (ik-te'rik),  n.  A  remedy  for  the  jaun- 
dice. 

Icteridse  (ik-ter'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ikteros,  a 
yellow  bird,  the  sight  of  which  was  said  to 
cure  jaundice.]  A  family  of  conirostral 
passerine  birds,  allied  to  the  Sturnidse,  re- 
markable for  the  hammock-like  nests  which 
they  construct;  the  hangnests.  In  captivity 
they  are  docile,  and  learn  to  imitate  words, 
the  cries  of  animals,  and  to  whistle  tunes. 
They  vary  in  size  from  a  magpie  to  a  spar- 
row.   The  type  genus  is  Icterus. 

Icteritious,  Icteritous  (ik-ter-i'shus,  ik- 
te'ri-tus),  a.  [L.  !c(c;  i(s,  jaundice.]  Yellow; 
having  the  colour  of  the  skin  when  it  is 
affected  by  jaundice. 

Icteroid(ik'ter-oid),  o.  [Gr.  ikteros,  jaundice, 
and  eidos,  resemljlance.]  Yellow,  as  if  jaun- 
diced; as  an  icteroid  complexion  is  a  symptom 
of  lead-poisoning. 

Icterus  (ik'ter-us),  n.  [L.]  1.  The  jaundice. 
2.  Inbot.  aname  given  to  theyellowcondition 
assumed  by  wheat  and  some  other  plants 
under  the  influence  of  prolonged  wet  and 
cold.— 3.  In  zool.  the  type  genus  of  the  family 
IcteridiB,  containing  the  Baltimore-bird, &c. 

Ictic  (ik'tik),  a.  [L.  ictus,  a  blow,  from  ico,  to 
strike.]  Sudden  or  alnupt,  as  if  produced 
by  a  blow;  marked.    BushncU.  [Rare.] 

Ictides  (ik-ti'dez),  ?i.  [Gr.  iktis,  a  weasel,  and 
eidos,  form.]  Valenciennes'  name  lor  the 
genus  Arctictis,  whicli  includes  the  bintu- 
rongs.   See  Arctictis. 

Ictus  (ik'tus),  n.  [L.l  1.  A  stroke;  as,  ictns 
solis,  sun-stroke.— 2.  Cadence;  emphasis;  the 
stress  laid  on  an  accented  syllable;  as,  ictus 
metricus,  metrical  ictus. 

Icy  (is'i),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  composed  of, 
produced  by,  resembling  or  abounding  with 
ice;  as,  the  icy  regions  of  the  north.  '  Icy 
chains.'  Shaic.  '/ct/seas.'  Pope.— 2.  Fig. 
characterized  by  coldness  or  coolness,  as 
of  manner,  influence,  &c. ;  frigid;  chilling; 
freezing;  indifferent. 

/ry  was  the  deportment  with  which  Philip  received 
these  demonstrations  of  affection.  Motley. 

Icy-pearled  (is'i-perld),  a.  Studded  with 
spangles  of  ice.  '  Mounting  up  in  icy- 
pearled  car.'  Milton. 

I'd  (id).  Contracted  from  1  would  or  /  had. 
Id.    Contracted  from  idem. 


£h,  cAain;     Ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  ffo;  j,job; 


fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^r;     TH,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  loig;  wh,  uTiig;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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Idallan  (i-da'li-an),  a.    [From  a  town, 
Idalium,  in  Cyprus,  sacred  to  Venus,  who  ! 
hence  liore  the  surname /da/irt.]  Pertaining 
to  Idalium  or  to  Aphrodite  (Venus). 

IdMian  Aphrodite  beaiitifiit, 

Frebh  ab  the  foam,  new-batlied  in  Paphian  wells. 

Teii7iyso7i. 

Me  (id),  n.  The  name  of  a  fish,  the  Lcxl- 
ciscus  idus,  very  lilie  tlie  chul),  common  in 
Scandinavian  waters  as  far  north  as  Lap- 
land. 

Idea  (i-de'a),  n.  [L.  idea;  Gr.  idea,  from  idein,  i 
to  see.]  1.  Form,  image,  model  of  anything 
in  tlie  mind ;  that  which  is  held  or  com- 
prehended by  tlie  understanding  or  intel- 
lectual faculties:  as  a  philosophical  term, 
now  generally  used  to  designate  subjec- 
tive notions  and  representations,  with  or 
without  objective  validity.  For  further  in- 
formation as  to  the  significations  in  which 
this  word  has  been  used  see  extracts  below. 

I  have  used  the  word  idea  to  express  whatever  is 
meant  by  pliantasm,  notion,  species,  or  whatever  it  is 
which  tlie  mind  can  be  employed  about  in  thinkin{j. 
.  .  .  Whatever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is  the 
immediate  object  of  perception,  thought,  or  under- 
standing, that  I  call  an  idea.  Locke. 

In  popular  lajigua^e.  idea  signifies  tlie  same  thing  as 
conception,  apprehension,  notion.  To  have  an  idea  of 
anything  is  to  conceive  it.  Inphi/osophical  use,  it  does 
not  signify  that  act  of  the  mind  wliich  we  call  thought 
or  conception,  but  some  object  of  thought.  Reid. 

The  great  leadings  principle  of  the  metaphysical  de- 
partment, and  a  prmciple  which  is  never  lest  sight  of 
in  any  part  of  the  book  iHinue"s  Tyeati.se  of  Hii)na7i 
Natitre),  is,  that  the  materials  on  which  intellect 
works  are  the  impressions.  represent  immediate 

sensation,  whether  externally,  as  by  the  senses,  or 
internally,  as  by  the  passions,  and  ideas,  which  are 
the  faint  reflections  of  these  impressions.  Thus,  to 
speak  colloquially,  when  I  see  a  picture,  or  when 
I  am  angry  with  some  one,  there  is  an  impression; 
but  when  I  think  about  this  picture  in  its  absence,  or 
call  to  recollection  my  subsided  anger,  what  exists  in 
either  case  is  an  idea.  .  .  .  The  term  ideas,  in  the 
philosophical  nomenclature  of  Hume,  is  thus  used  in 
a  sense  quite  distinct  from  its  previous  current  accep- 
tations, and  as  different  from  its  vernacular  use  by 
Plato,  in  reference  to  the  archetypes  of  all  the  em- 
pirical objects  of  thought,  as  from  its  employment  by 
Locke,  who  used  it  to  express  *  whatsoever  is  the 
object  of  the  understanding  when  a  man  thinks.' 

y.  H.  Burton. 

This  word  {idea)  is  often  applied  to  any  kind  of 
thought,  or  notion,  or  belief;  but  its  more  proper  use 
is  restricted  to  such  thoughts  as  are  images  of  visible 
objects,  whether  actually  seen  and  remembered,  or 
comjiounded  by  the  faculty  of  imagination.  The 
words  notion  or  opinion  would  often  be  well  substi- 
tuted for  the  word  idea.  /s.  Taylor. 

Plato  agreed  with  the  rest  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers in  this— that  all  things  consist  of  matter  and 
form :  and  that  the  matter  of  which  all  things  were 
made,  existed  from  eternity,  without  form ;  but  he 
likewise  believed  that  there  are  eternal  forms  of 
all  possible  things  which  exist,  without  matter;  and 
to  those  eternal  and  inunaterial  forms  he  gave  the 
name  of  ideas.  In  the  Platonic  sense,  then,  ideas 
were  the  patterns  according  to  which  the  Deity  fash- 
ioned the  phenomenal  or  ectypal  world. 

Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

2.  Popularly,  idea  signifies  notion,  concep- 
tion, thought,  opinion,  belief,  and  even 
purpose  or  intention;  as,  I  had  no  idea  it 
was  so  late ;  I  have  an  idea  that  he  will 
come  to-morrow;  he  had  an  idea  of  going  to 
London;  he  hadn't  an  idea  in  his  head. — 
Innate  ideas.  See  ItunAi^.— Abstract  and 
complex  ideas.  See  Abstract  and  Com- 
plex. 

Ideal  (i-de'al),  a.  1.  Existing  in  idea;  in- 
tellectual; mental;  as,  ideal  knowledge. 

There  will  always  be  a  wide  interval  between  prac- 
tical and  ideal  excellence.  Rambler. 

2.  Existing  in  fancy  or  imagination  only; 
visionary;  as,  ideal  good.  '  Planning  iefeai 
commonwealths.'  Soiithe;/. — 3.  That  con- 
siders the  world  of  sense  ;i.s  composed  merely 
of  ideas  existing  in  the  mind;  as,  the  ideal 
theory  of  philosophy.  —  SVN.  Intellectual, 
mental,  visionary,  fanciful,  imaginary,  un- 
real. 

Ideal  (i-de'al),  11.  An  imaginary  model  of 
iserfection ;  a  standard  of  perfection  or 
beauty;  as,  the  ideal  of  beauty,  the  ideal  of 
virtue,  &c. 

The  ideal  is  to  be  attained  by  selecting  and  as- 
sembling in  one  whole  the  beauties  and  perfections 
which  are  usually  seen  in  different  individuals,  ex- 
cluding everything  defective  or  unseemly,  so  as 
to  form  a  type  or  model  of  the  species.  Thus  the 
Apollo  Belvidere  is  the  ideal  of  the  beauty  and  pro- 
portion of  the  human  frame.  Fleming, 

— Beau  ideal.    See  BEAU-IDEAL. 
Idealess  (i-de'a-les),  a.    Destitute  of  ideas. 
Idealisation  (i-de'aI-iz-a"shon),  n.  Same  as 

Idealization. 
Idealise  (i-de'al-iz),  v.t.  and  i.    Same  as 

Idealize. 

Idealism  (i-de'al-izm),  n.  The  name  usually 
given  to  that  system  of  philosophy,  accord- 
ing to  which  nothing  e,\ists  but  the  mind 
itself  and  ideas  perceived  by  the  mind,  or 


which  maintains  that  we  have  no  rational 
grounds  for  believing  in  tlie  reality  of  any- 
thing but  percipient  minds,  perceived  ideas, 
and  the  relations  of  those  ideas.  Bishop 
Berkeley  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  { 
modern  idealism.  According  to  this  philo- 
sopher, all  that  really  exists  is  spirit,  or  the 
thinking  principle,— ourselves,  our  fellow- 
men,  and  God.  Matter  does  not  exist  in- 
dependently of  our  sensations  or  ideas,  but 
conceptions  of  a  material  world  are  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  the  Deity  upon 
our  understanding,  and  the  material  world 
exists  only  in  the  Divine  intellect,  who 
awakens  in  us  certain  sensuous  conceptions 
in  a  definite  order,  which  order  is  what  we 
call  the  course  of  nature.  Some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  modern  German  idealists  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  extracts  from 
G.  H.  Lewes. 

I  see  a  tree.  The  common  psychologists  tell  me 
that  there  are  three  things  implied  in  this  one  fact  of 
vision,  viz.:  a  tree,  an  image  of  that  tree,  and  a  mind 
which  apprehends  th.at  image.  Fichte  tells  nie  that 
it  is  I  alone  who  exist.  The  tree  and  the  image  of  it 
are  one  thing,  and  that  is  a  modification  of  my  mind. 
This  is  sitbjective  idealism.  Schelling  tells  me  that 
both  the  tree  and  my  c^'-o  (or  self)  are  existences 
equally  real  or  ideal;  but  they  are  nothing  less  than 
manifestations  of  the  absolute,  the  infinite,  or  uncon- 
ditioned. This  is  objective  idealism.  But  Hegel 
tells  me  that  all  these  explanations  are  false.  The 
only  thing  really  existing  (in  this  one  fact  of  vision) 
is  the  idea,  the  relation.  The  fg-o  and  the  tree  are 
but  two  terms  of  the  relation,  and  owe  their  reality 
to  it.  This  is  absolute  idealism.  According  to  this 
there  is  neither  mind  nor  matter,  heaven  nor  earth, 
God  nor  man.  .  .  . 

Having  battered  down  almost  every  objection, 
trivial  or  serious,  that  could  be  offered,  idealisjn 
reiterates  its  fundamental  principle: — Ail  our  know- 
ledge of  objects  is  a  knowledge  of  ideas;  objects  and 
ideas  are  the  same.  Ergo,  nothing  exists  but  what 
is  perceived. 

Idealist  (i-de'al-ist),  n.    One  who  holds  the 

doctrine  of  idealism. 
Idealistic  (i-de'al-ist"ik),  a.    Relating  or 

pertaining  to  the  doctrine  of  idealism  or  to 

idealists. 

Ideality  (i-de-al'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  condition  or 

quality  of  being  ideal.— 2.  Capacity  to  form 

ideals  of  beauty  and  perfection._ 
Idealization,  Idealisation  (i-de'al-iz-a"- 

shon),  n.    Tlie  act  of  forming  in  idea;  the 

act  of  making  ideah 

Idealize,  Idealise  (i-de'al-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
idealized;  ppr.  idealizing.  To  make  ideal; 
to  give  form  to  in  accordance  with  any  pre- 
conceived ideal;  to  embody  in  an  ideal  form. 

The  question  is,  whether,  with  Nature's  beautiful 
forms  before  him,  the  artist  cannot  idealise  those 
forms  into  something  which,  in  every  respect  but  the 
dead  material  in  which  he  works,  is  more  beautiful. 

R.  H.  Patterson. 

Idealize,  Idealise  (i-de'al-iz),  v.i.  To  form 

ideals. 

Idealizer,  Idealiser  (i-de'al-iz-er),  n.  One 

wlio  idealizes;  an  idealist. 
Ideally  (i-de'al-li),  adv.  In  an  ideal  manner; 

intellectually;  mentally;  in  idea. 
Idealogue  (i-de'a-log),  n.  One  given  to  form 

ideals;  a  theorist;  a  dreamer. 

Some  domestic  idealogue,  wlio  sits 
And  coldly  chooses  empire,  where  as  well 
He  might  republic.  E.  B.  Browning. 

Ideate  (i-de'at),  v.t.  l.t  To  form  in  idea;  to 
fancy.— 2.  To  apprehend  mentally  so  as  to 
retain  and  be  able  to  recall;  to  fix  perma- 
nently in  the  mind.  [Rare.] 

Ideation  (i-de-a'shon),  n.  The  faculty  of 
the  mind  for  forming  ideas;  the  exercise  of 
this  faculty;  the  establishment  of  a  distinct 
mental  representation  or  idea  of  an  object. 

The  whole  mass  of  residua  which  have  been  ac- 
cumulated ...  all  now  enter  into  the  process  of 
ideation.  J.  D.  Morell. 

Ideational  (i-de-a'shon-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  faculty  of  ideation,  or  the  exercise  of 
this  faculty.  'I  have  hitherto  spoken  of 
prepossessions  as  ideational  states.'  Con- 
temporary Rev. 

Idel.t  a.    Idle.  Chaucer. 

Idem  (i'dem).    [L.]   The  same. 

Identic  (i-den'tik),  a.    Same  as  Identical. 
Absolute  identity  of  form,  as  in  crystals,  is  the 
result  of  forces  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  in- 
heritance, but  whose  function  it  is  to  aggregate  the 
particles  of  matter  in  identic  shaped. 

Duke  of  Argyll. 

Identical  (i-den'tik-al),  o.  ['L.l,.identicus, 
from  L.  idem,  the  same.]  The  same;  not  dif- 
ferent; as,  the  identical  person;  the  iden- 
tical thing. 

I  cannot  remember  a  thing  that  happened  a  year 
ago,  without  a  conviction,  as  strong  as  memory  can 
give,  that  I,  the  same  identical  person  who  now  re- 
member that  event,  did  then  exist.  Reid. 

—  Identical  proposition,  a  proposition  in 
which  the  terms  of  the  subject  and  the  pre- 


dicate are  the  same,  or  comprise  the  same 
idea.  It  is  an  identical  proposition  in 
physics,  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  its  parts. 

When  you  say  that  a  body  is  solid,  I  say  that  you 
make  an  identical  proposition,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  the  idea  of  a  body  without  that  of 
solidity.  Fleming. 

Identically  (i-den'tik-al-li),  adv.  In  an 
identical  manner;  with  sameness. 

Identicalness  (i-den'tik-al-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  identical ;  same- 
ness. 

Identifiable  (i-den'ti-fl-a-bl),  a.   That  may 

lie  identified. 
Identification  (i-den'ti-fi-ka"shon),  n.  Tlie 

act  of  making  or  proving  to  be  the  same ; 

the  state  of  being  identified. 

I  am  not  ready  to  admit  the  identtjication  of  the 

Romi  h  faith  and  Gospel  faith.  Bp.  ll'atson. 

Identify  (i-den'ti-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  identi- 
fied; ppr.  identifying.  (L.  idem,  the  same, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  1.  To  make  to  be  the 
same;  to  imite  or  combine  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  one ;  to  treat  as  having  the 
same  use;  to  consider  as  the  same  in  effect; 
to  represent  as  the  same. 

Paul  has  identified  the  two  ordinances,  circumcision 
and  baptism,  and  thus  by  demonstrating  that  they 
have  one  and  the  same  use  and  meaning,  he  has  ex- 
hibited to  our  view  the  very  same  seal  of  God's  cov- 
enant. J.  M.  Mason. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  identify  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  rulers.  G.  Ramsay. 

2.  To  determine  or  establish  the  identity  of; 
to  ascertain  or  prove  to  be  the  same  with 
something  described  or  claimed ;  as,  the 
owner  of  the  goods  found  them  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  thief,  and  identified  them. 
Identify  (i-den'ti-fi),  v.i.  To  become  the 
same;  to  coalesce  in  interest,  purpose,  use, 
effect,  &c. 

An  enli":htened  self-interest,  which,  when  well 
understood,  they  tell  us  will  identify  with  an  interest 
more  enlarged  than  public.  Bitrke. 

Identism  (i-dent'izm),  n.  A  name  applied 
to  the  metaphysical  theory  of  Schelling;  the 
system  or  doctrine  of  identity.  See  under 
Identity. 

Identity  (i-den'ti-ti),  ?i,  [L.L.  identitas.Yr. 
idcntite,  from  L.  idem,  the  same.]  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  identical ;  same- 
ness, as  distinguished  from  similitude  and 
diversity. 

Unorganized  matter  may  be  said  to  have  identity 
in  the  persistence  of  the  parts  or  molecules  of  which 
it  consists.  Organized  bodies  have  identity  so  long 
as  organization  and  life  remain.  An  oak  which  from 
a  small  plant  becomes  a  great  tree  is  still  the  same 
tree.  Fleming. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  the  same  with 
something  described  or  claimed,  or  of  pos- 
sessing a  character  asserted;  as,  to  establish 
the  identity  of  stolen  gooAi.— Personal  iden- 
tity,m  phkos.  the  sameness  of  the  conscious 
subject  throughout  its  existence:  our  being 
the  same  persons  from  the  commencement 
to  the  end  of  life  while  the  matter  of  the 
body,  the  dispositions,  habits,  and  thoughts 
of  the  mind  are  continually  changing.— 
System  or  doctrine  of  identity,  in  2'!'ilos. 
(otherwise  called  Identism),  a  name  which 
has  been  given  to  tlie  metaphysical  theory 
of  the  German  writer  Schelling.  It  teaches 
that  the  two  elements  of  thtiught,  objective 
and  subjective,  are  absolutely  one ;  that 
matter  and  mind  are  opposite  poles  of  the 
same  infinite  suljstance;  and  that  creation 
and  the  Creator  are  one.  Fleming.— Priti- 
ciple  of  identity,  in  philos.  the  principle 
that  a'  thing  is  what  it  is  ami  not  another. 
Substantially  the  same  as  the  Principle  of 
Contradiction. 

Ideograpll  (ide-6-graf),  n.  A  character, 
symbol,  or  figure  which  suggests  the  idea  of 
an  object  without  expressing  its  name. 

Ideograpliic,Ideograpliical(id'e-6-graf"ik 
id'e-6-graf"ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  idea,  an  idea,  and 
graphe,  writin,g.]  1.  Representing  ideas  in- 
dependently of  sounds;  specifically,  a  term 
applied  to  that  mode  of  writing  which,  by 
means  of  symbols,  figures,  or  hieroglyphics, 
suggests  the  idea  of  an  object  without  ex- 
pressing its  name.  Part  of  the  Chinese  char- 
acters are  ideographic,  and  the  hierogly- 
phic cliaracters  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  of  the  same  description. 

Ideographically  (id'e-o-graf'ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  ail  idcDgraphic  manner. 

Ideographics  (id'e-o-graf"iks),  Ji.  A  method 
of  writing  in  ideographic  characters.  See 

IDEOGKAPHIC. 

Ideography  (id-e-og'ra-fl),  n.  A  system  or 
treatise  of  writing  in  ideographic  charac- 
ters or  symbols,  as  in  some  systems  of  short- 
hand writing  and  the  Like. 
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Ideological  (id'e-o-loj"ik-al),  a.  Pertaining 

to  ideology. 

I  would  willingly  have  .  .  .  persevered  to  the  end 
in  the  same  abstinence  which  I  have  hitherto  ob- 
served from  ideological  discussions.      J.  S.  Mill. 

Ideologist  (id-e-ol'o-jist),  n.  1.  One  who 
treats  of  ideas;  one  who  indulges  in  ideas  or 
theories;  one  who  fabricates  ideal  sehemes. 
2.  One  who  believes  in  or  advocates  the  doc- 
trines of  ideology. 

Ideology  (id-e-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Idea,  and  Gr. 
logos.]  The  science  of  ideas  or  of  mind;  a 
term  applied  by  the  later  disciples  of  the 
French  philosopher  Condillac  to  the  history 
and  evolutions  of  human  ideas,  considered 
as  so  many  successive  modes  of  certain  ori- 
ginal or  transformed  sensations ;  that  sys- 
tem of  mental  philosophy  which  exclusively 
derives  our  knowledge  from  sensation. 

Ideo-motion(id'e-6-mo-shon),».  In  physiol. 
motion  arising  from  a  dominant  idea, 
neither  voluntary  nor  purely  reflex.  See 

IDEO-MOTOR. 

Ideo-motor  (id'e-o-mot'er),  n.  In  physiol. 
a  name  given  by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  muscular 
movements,  the  result  of  complete  engross- 
ment by  an  idea,  which  he  regards  as  auto- 
matic, although  originating  in  the  cere- 
brum. 

Ides  (idz),  11.  pi.  [li.  idus,  the  ides.]  In  the 
ancient  Roman  calendar  tlie  IStli  of  Jan- 
uary, February,  April,  June,  August,  Sep- 
tember, November,  and  December,  and  tlie 
15th  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October. 
Eight  days  in  each  month  are  sometimes 
called  by  this  name,  but  only  one  should 
strictly  receive  it,  the  otliers  being  reckoned 
as  so  many  days  before  the  ides. 

A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  tdes  of  March. 

Sluii. 

Id  est  (id  est).    [L.]   That  is. 

Idiocrasy  (i-di-ok'ra-si),  n.  [Gr.  idios,  pro- 
per, peculiar  to  one's  self,  and  Icmsis,  mix- 
ture, temperament,  from  kerannymi,  to 
mix.]  Peculiarity  of  constitution;  that  tem- 
perament or  state  of  constitution  which  is 
peculiar  to  a  person;  idiosyncrasy. 

Idiocratic,  Idiocratical  (i'di-6-krat"ik, 
i'di-o-krat"ik-al),  a.  Peculiar  in  constitu- 
tion; idiosyncratic. 

Idiocy  ( i'di-o -si),  n.  [Gr.  idioteia.  See 
Idiot.]  The  state  of  being  an  idiot;  na- 
tural absence  or  marked  defect  of  under- 
standing. 

I  will  undertake  to  convict  a  man  of  idiocy  if  he 
can  not  see  the  proof  that  three  anj^les  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles.        F.  IV.  Robertson . 

Idioelectric  (i'di-6-e-lek"trik),  a.  [Gr.  idlos, 
separate  from  others,  peculiar  to  one's  self, 
and  E.  electric.  ]  Electric  by  virtue  of  its  own 
peculiar  properties,  or  manifesting  electri- 
city in  its  natural  state:  said  of  substances. 

Idiom{i'di-ora),(i.  [Vr.idiome,!,.  idioma,from 
Gr.  idioma,  from  idios,  proper,  or  peculiar 
to  one's  self.]  1.  A  mode  of  expression  pe- 
culiar to  a  language;  peculiarity  of  expres- 

,  sion  or  phraseology;  a  phrase  stamped  by 
the  usage  of  a  language  or  of  a  writer  with 
a  signification  other  than  its  grammatical 
or  logical  one. 

And  to  just  idioms  fi.x  our  doubtful  speech.  Prior. 
Every  good  writer  has  much  idiojn.  Laador. 

2.  The  genius  or  peculiar  cast  of  a  language. 

He  followed  their  language,  but  did  not  comply 
with  the  idiom  of  ours.  Dryden. 

3.  Dialect;  peculiar  form  or  variety  of  lan- 
guage.— Idiom,  Idiotisin.  Mr.  Marsh  would 
distinguish  these  words  as  follows,  but  the 
second  of  them  is  really  little  used,  idiom 
generally  being  employed  instead.  Idiom 
may  be  employed  loosely  and  figuratively 
as  a  synonym  of  langu  ige  or  dialect,  but 
in  its  proper  sense  it  signifies  the  totality 
of  the  general  rules  of  construction  which 
characterize  the  syntax  of  a  particular  lan- 
guage and  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other 
tongues.  Idiotisin,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  be  taken  to  denote  the  systematic 
exemption  of  particular  words,  or  combi- 
nations of  particular  woi'ds,  from  the  gen- 
eral syntactical  rules  of  the  language  to 
which  tliey  belong;  or,  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  we  may  apply  the  same  term  to 
phrases  not  constructed  according  to  native 
etymology  and  syntax,  and  whose  meaning 
is  purely  arbitrary  and  conventional,  and 
then  they  would  properly  be  styled  special 
idiotisms.  In  a  general  way,  the  idiom  of  a 
language  consists  in  those  regular  and  uni- 
form laws  of  grammatical  construction 
which  characterize  its  syntax;  its  idiotisms 
are  abnormal  and  individual  departures  not 
only  from  universal  grammar,  but  from  its 
own  idiom. 


Idiomatic,  Idiomatical  (i'di-6-mat"ik,  i'di- 

o-mat")k-al),  a.  Peculiar  to  a  language;  per- 
taining to  the  particular  genius  or  modes  of 
expression  which  belong  to  a  language;  as, 
an  idiomatic  phrase. 

Milton  mistakes  the  idiojnatical  use  and  meaning 
of  •  munditiae.'  T.  Warlon. 

Idiomatically  (i'di-o-mat"ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
an  idiiiniatic  manner;  according  to  the 
idiom  of  a  language. 

Idiopathetic  (i'di-6-pa-thet"ik),  a.  Relating 
to  idiojiathy;  idiopathic. 

Idiopathetically  (i '  di  -  6-pa-thet "  ik-al-li), 
adv.    Same  as  Idiopatliically. 

Idiopathic  (i'di-6-path"ik),  a.  [See  IDIO- 
PATHY.]  Pertaining  to  idiopathy;  indicat- 
ing a  disease  not  preceded  and  occasioned 
by  any  other  disease :  opposed  to  sympto- 
matic. 

Idiopathical  (i'di-6-path"ik-al),  a.   Same  as 

Idiopathic. 

Idiopathically  (i'di-6-path"ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  the  maimer  of  an  idiopathic  disease;  not 
symptomatically. 

Idiopathy  (i-di-op'a-thi),  n.  [Gr.  idios,  pro- 
per, peculiar,  and  pathos,  suffering,  disease, 
from  pasc/to,  to  suiter.]  1.  A  morbid  state  or 
condition  not  preceded  and  occa.sioned  by 
any  other  disease  ;  a  diseased  state  that  is 
not  symptomatic— 1.  A  peculiar  or  indivi- 
dual characteristic  or  affection. 

Men  are  so  full  of  their  own  fancies  and  idio- 
palhies  that  they  scarce  have  the  civility  to  inter- 
ciiange  any  words  with  a  stranger.    Dr.  H.  More. 

IdiO-repulsive  (i'di-6  re-puls"iv).  a.  Re- 
pulsive by  itself;  as,  the  idio-repulsiveT^oviov 
of  heat. 

Idiosyncrasy  (i'di-o-sin"kra-si),  n.  [Gr. 
idios,  proper,  syn,  with,  and  krasis,  tem- 
perament.] A  peculiarity  of  mental  or  phy- 
sical constitution  or  temperament;  charac- 
teristic susceptibility;  characteristic  belong- 
ing to  and  distinguishing  an  individual; 
idiocrasy. 

Not  only  is  there  but  one  way  of  doing'  things 
rightly,  but  there  is  only  one  way  of  seeing  them,  and 
that  is  seeing  the  whole  of  them,  without  any  choice, 
or  more  intense  percefition  of  one  point  than  another, 
owing  to  our  special  idiosyncrasies.  Rits/cin. 

Idiosyncratic,  Idiosyncratical  (i'di-6-sin- 
kraf'ik,  i'di-o-sin-krat"ik-al),  a.  Relating 
to  idiosyncrasy;  of  peculiar  temper  or  dis- 
position. 

Idiot  (i'di-ot),  11.  [L.  idiota,  Gr.  idiotes,  a  pri- 
vate, vulgar,  unskilled  person,  from  idios, 
private  or  one's  own,  peculiar  to  one's  seK, 
strange;  Sp.  and  It.  idiota,  Ft.  idiot.  ]  l.t  One 
wholly  taken  up  with  liis  own  affairs;  a  pri- 
vate person,  as  opposed  to  one  in  a  public 
office. 

St.  Austin  affirmed  that  the  plain  places  of  Scrip- 
ture are  sufficient  to  alL  laics,  and  all  idiots  or  pri- 
vate persons.  jFer.  Taylor. 

2.  t  An  unlearned,  ignorant,  or  foolish  per- 
son; one  unwise. 

Christ  was  received  of  idiots,  of  the  vulgar  people, 
and  of  the  simpler  sort.  Blount. 

3.  A  human  being  destitute  of  reason  or  the 
ordinary  intellectual  powers  of  man ;  one 
who  is  born  totally  deficient  in  understand- 
ing or  who  has  lost  it  through  sickness,  so 
as  to  have  no  lucid  intervals,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  lunatic,  who  has  lucid  in- 
tervals. 

Idiot  (i'di-ot),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling an  idiot;  afllicted  with  idiocy;  idiotic. 

The  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 
The  idiot  mother  of  an  idiot  boy.  Byron. 

Idiotcy  (i' di-ot-si),  n.  State  of  being  an 
idiot;  idiocy, 

Idiothalamus,   Idiothalamous  (id'i-6- 

thal"a-mus),  a.  [Gr.  idins,  peculiar,  and 
thalainos,  a  receptacle.]  In  bot.  having  a 
different  colour  or  texture  from  the  thallus: 
a  term  used  in  speakhig  of  lichens. 

Idiotic,  Idiotical  (i-di-ot'ik,  i-di-ot'ik-al),  a. 
l.t  Peculiar;  plain;  simple.— 2.  Like  or  re- 
lating to  an  idiot;  foolish;  sottish. 

Idiotically  (i-di-ot'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  an  idi- 
otic manner;  foolishly. 

Idioticon  (i-di-ot'ik-on),  n.  [Gr.  idiotikon, 
from  irfi'os,  proper  to  one's  self.  ]  A  dictionary 
confined  to  a  particular  dialect,  or  contain- 
ing words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  one  part 
of  a  country. 

Idiotish  (i'di-ot-ish),  a.  Like  an  idiot;  par- 
taking of  idiocy;  foolish. 

Idiotism  (i'di-ot-izm),  n.  [Fr.  idiotisme ; 
Gr.  idiotismos,  a  form  of  speech  taken 
from  the  vulgar,  from  idios,  peculiar  to 
one's  self.]  1.  An  idiom;  a  peculiarity  of 
expression;  a  mode  of  expression  peculiar 
to  a  language;  an  abnormal  departure  from 


the  grammar  or  usages  of  a  language.  See 
under  IDIOM. 

Scholars  sometimes  .  .  .  give  terminations  and 
idiotisms  suitable  to  their  native  language  unto  words 
newly  invented.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Idiocy.  'Mere  ignorance  or  idiotism.' 
Shaftesbury. 

Idiotize  (i'di-ot-iz),  v.i.    To  become  stupid. 

Idiotry  (i'di-ot-ri),  n.    Idiocy.  [Rare.] 

Idiotype  (i'di-o-tip),  n.  [Gr.  idios,  peculiar, 
and  typos,  impression.  ]  In  chem.  (a)  a 
term  applied  by  Guthrie  to  bodies  derived 
by  replacement  from  the  same  substance, 
including  the  typical  substance  itself.  Am- 
monia, for  example,  is  idiotypic  with  ethy- 
lamine,  phenylamine,  and  all  the  organic 
bases  derived  from  it  by  substitution,  and 
these  are  idiotypic  one  with  the  other,  (b)  A 
term  applied  by  Wackenroder  to  certain 
non-crystalline  organic  bodies  which.accord- 
ing  to  his  observations,  exhibit  certain  simi- 
larities of  structure.  Watts. 

Idiotjrpic  (i'di-6-tip"ik),  a.  In  chem.  having 
the  nature  or  character  of  an  idiotype. 

Idle  (i'dl),  a.  [A.  Sax.  idel,  vain,  empty,  idle; 
D.  ijdel,  O.  Sax.  Idnl,  O.H.G.  Ital.G.  eitel,  idle; 
from  root  meaning  to  shine  (Skr.  idh,  Gr. 
aitho,  to  burn),  hence  vain.]  1.  Not  engaged 
in  any  occupation  or  employment;  unoc- 
cupied; inactive;  doing  nothing. 

"Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  t    Mat.  xx.  6. 

2.  Slothful;  given  to  rest  and  ease;  averse  to 
labour  or  employment;  lazy;  as,  an  idleman; 
an  idle  fellow.— 3.  Affording  leisure;  vacant; 
not  occupied;  as,  idle  time;  idle  hours. — 

4.  Remaining  unused;  unemployed. 

The  iV/Ztf  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung.  Milton. 

5.  Producing  no  effect;  useless;  vain;  inef- 
fectual; fruitless;  as,  idle  lage. 

Down  their  idle  weapons  dropped.  Milton. 
His  hand  the  good  man  fastens  on  the  skies, 
And  bids  earth  roll,  nor  feels  her  idle  whirl.  Yoiijig. 

6.  t  Unfruitful ;  barren  ;  not  productive  of 
good.   '  Antres  vast  and  deserts  idle. '  Shak. 

7.  Trifling ;  of  no  importance ;  irrelevant ; 
as,  an  idle  story;  an  idle  reason. 

Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak  they  shall 
give  an  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

Mat.  xii.  36. 

— Idle  worms,\  worms  which  were  believed 
to  breed  in  the  fingers  of  an  idle  person. 

Keep  thy  hands  in  thy  muff,  and  warm  the  idle 
ivort>is  in  thy  fingers'  ends.  Bean.  &  Fl. 

Shakspere  has  reference  to  this  belief  in 
the  following  passage:— 

Her  waggoner,  a  small  gray-coated  gnat, 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  tvorm 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  Jin^er  of  a  maid. 

Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  4. 

—  Idle,  Lazy.  To  be  idle  is  to  be  unem- 
ployed, or  to  shirk  one's  proper  tasks  and 
duties,  and  do  nothing  useful;  to  be  lazy  is 
to  have  a  strong  repugnance  to  physical 
effort,  and  especially  industrious  employ- 
ment. An  industrious  man  may  be  idle  but 
he  cannot  be  lazy.—&YN.  Unoccupied,  un- 
employed, vacant,  inactive,  indolent,  slug- 
gish, slothful,  useless,  ineft'ectual,  futile, 
frivolous,  vain,  trifling,  unprofitable,  unim- 
portant. 

Idle  (i'dl),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  idled;  ppr.  idling. 

To  lose  or  spend  time  in  inaction  or  witliout 

being  employed  in  business. 
Idle  (i'dl),  v.t.  To  spend  in  idleness;  to  waste; 

to  consume:  generally  followed  hy  away;  as, 

to  idle  away  time. 

If  you  have  but  an  hour,  will  you  improve  that  hour 
instead  of  idling  it  away  t  Chesterjield. 

Idleheaded  (i'dl-hed-ed),  a.  [Idle  and 
head.]  1.  Foolish  ;  unreasonable.  —  'Idle- 
headed  seekers.'  Carew.~2.  Delirious;  in- 
fatuated. [Rare.] 

Upon  this  loss  she  fell  idleheaded.  VEstrange. 

Idlelyt  (i'dl-li),  adv.  Same  as  Idly.  Bp. 
Hall. 

Idleness  (i'dl-nes),  ii.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  idle,  in  the  various  senses 
of  that  word;  inactivity;  slothtulness;  ust- 
lessness;  triviality;  unprofitableness;  worth- 
lessness.  'Either  to  have  it  sterile  with 
idteuess  or  manured  with  industry.'  Shak. 

Through  idleness  of  the  hands  the  house  droppeth 
through.  Ecl).  x.  18. 

—Love  in  idleness,the  flower  Viola  tricolor. 
Shak. 

Idlepated  (S'dl-pat-ed),  a.  Idleheaded; 
stupid. 

Idler  (id'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  does  nothing; 
one  who  spends  his  time  in  inactiiiii  or 
without  being  engaged  in  business;  a  lazy 
person;  a  sluggard.— 2.  Xaut.  a  perscjii  on 
board  a  ship  who,  because  liable  to  constant 
day  duty,  is  not  required  to  keep  night- 


ch,  chain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     g,  30;     j,  job;     fi,  Fr.  to?i;     ng,  sing;     lU,  then;  th,  thin;    v/,wig;    wh,  tcAig;  zh,  azure. —See  KEY. 
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watch. — 3.  In  mach.  an  idle-wheel  (which 
see). 

Idlesby,  t  ii.    An  idle  or  lazy  person. 

Thu:^e  'nihil  agentes,"  idlesbys,  or  '  male  ac^entes,' 
ill  spenders  of  their  time.  IVhitlock. 

Idless,  Idlesset  (id'les),  n.  Idleness. 

The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all; 
Knis;ht  and  page  and  household  squire, 
I-oiter'd  throu,e:h  the  lofty  hall, 
Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire.     Sir  IV,  Scott. 

Idle-wheel  (i'dl-whel),  n.  In  mach.  a  car- 
rier-wheel; a  wheel  (c)  placed  between  two 
others  (A  and  B)  for  the  purpose  simply  of 
transferring  the  motion  from  one  axis  to 
the  other  without  change  of  direction.  If 


Idle-wheel. 


A  and  B  were  in  contact  they  would  revolve 
in  opposite  directions;  but  in  consequence 
of  tlie  intermediate  axis  of  c  tliey  revolve 
in  tire  same  direction,  and  without  any 
change  of  tlie  velocity-ratio  of  tlie  pair. 
Idly  (id'li),  adv.  1.  In  an  idle  manner ;  la- 
zily; sluggislily;  uselessly;  in  a  trilling  way; 
carelessly;  vainly;  ineffectually. 

A  shilling  spent  idly  by  a  fool  may  be  saved  by  a 
wiser  person.  Franklin. 

Alo7tel — that  worn-out  word. 
So  idty  spoken,  and  so  coldly  heard.    Lord  Lytton. 

Let  this  and  other  allegations,  suitable  unto  it, 
cease  to  bark  any  longer  zi;^^' against  the  truth. 

Hooker. 

Idocrase  (i'do-kras),  n.  [Gr.  eidos,  form, 
and  krasis,  mixture.]  A  mineral,  the  ve- 
suviau  of  Werner,  sometimes  massive,  and 
very  often  in  shining  prismatic  crystals.  Its 
primitive  form  is  a  four-sided  prism  with 
square  bases.  It  is  found  near  Vesuvius  in 
unaltered  rocks  ejected  by  the  volcano; 
also  in  primitive  rocks  in  various  other  lo- 
calities. Called  also  Vesiivian  or  Pyrami- 
dal Garnet,  and  differing  from  common 
garnet  chiefly  in  form. 

Idol  (i'dol),  n.  [Fr.  idole,  L.  idolum,  Gr. 
eidolon,  from  eidos,  form,  eido,  to  see.] 

1.  t  An  image,  shape,  or  representation  of 
anything. 

Pallas  her  favours  varied,  and  addressed 

An  idoi  that  Iphthima  did  present 

In  structure  of  her  every  lineament.  Chapniajt. 

2.  An  image  of  a  divinity;  a  representation 
or  symbol  of  a  deity  made  or  consecrated  as 
an  object  of  worship. 

All  the  gods  of  the  nations  are  idols.    Ps.  xcvi.  5. 

3.  Any  person  or  thing  on  which  we  strongly 
set  our  affections;  that  to  which  we  are  ex- 
cessively, often  improperly,  attached. 

An  idol  is  any  thing  which  usurps  the  place  of  God 
in  the  hearts  of  his  rational  creatures.     5.  Hfiller. 

4.  A  false  notion  or  conception;  prejudice; 
erroneous  opinion  ;  fallacy.  '  The  idols  of 
preconceived  opinion."  Coleridge.  [Tliislast 
sense  of  the  word  idol  is  due  to  Bacon,  who 
used  idolon  in  tlie  same  way  as  Plato  the  Gr. 
eidolon,  though  Bacon  himself  does  not 
seem  to  have  used  the  English  equivalent 
idol.  Bacon  divided  tlie  fallacies  or  mis- 
conceptions that  beset  mankind  into  four 
classes :  1,  idols  of  the  tribe  (idola  tribus), 
fallacies  incident  to  humanity  in  general; 
2,  idols  of  the  den  {idola  specus),  misap- 
prehensions traceable  to  the  peculiar  men- 
tal or  bodily  constitution  of  the  indivi- 
dual ;  3,  idols  of  the  market-place  (idola  foi-i), 
errors  due  to  the  influence  of  mere  words  or 
phrases;  4,  idols  of  the  theatre  (idola  theatri), 
errors  due  to  the  prevalence  of  imperfect 
philosophical  systems  or  misleadingmethods 
of  demonstration.] 

IdOlastre.t  n.    An  idolater.  CJiaucer. 

Idolater  (i-dol'at-er),  n.  [Fr.  idolatre,  L. 
idololatra,  Gr.  eidololatres,  an  idol-worship- 
per. See  Idolatry.]  1.  A  worshipper  of 
idols;  one  wlio  pays  divine  honours  to  im- 
ages, statues,  or  representations  of  anything 
made  by  hands ;  one  wlio  worships  as  a 
deity  that  which  is  not  God;  a  pagan.— 
2.  An  adorer;  a  great  admirer. 

Jonson  was  an  idolater  of  the  ancients.  Hicrd. 

Idolatress  (i-dol'at-res),  n.  A  female  wor- 
sliipper  of  idols. 

That  uxorious  kin.g  whose  heart,  though  large. 

Beguiled  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 

To  idols  foul.  Milton. 


Idolatricalt  (i-dol-at'rik-al),  a.  Tending  to 
idolatry.  '  No  i'dotefricai  sacrifice.'  Hooper. 

Idolatrize  (i-dol'at-riz),  v.i.  To  worship 
idols;  to  practise  idolatry. 

And  as  the  Persians  did  idolatrize 

Unto  the  sun.  IV.  Browne. 

Idolatrize  (i-dol'at-riz),  v.t.  To  adore;  to 
worship. 

Idolatrous  (i-dol'at-rus),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  idolatry;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  ido- 
latry or  of  the  worship  of  false  gods ;  con- 
sisting in  the  worship  of  idols ;  as,  idola- 
trous worship. 

The  Saxons  were  a  sort  of  idolatt-ous  pagans. 

Tem/le. 

2.  Consisting  in  or  partaking  of  an  excessive 
attacliiiient  or  reverence;  as,  an  idolatrous 
veneration  for  antiquity. 
Idolatrously  (i-dol'at-rus-li),  adv.  In  an 
idolatrous  manner ;  witli  excessive  rever- 
ence. 

Idolatry  (i-dol'at-ri),  n.  [Fr.  idola  trie;  L. 
idololatria;  Gr.  eidololatreia — eidolon,  idol, 
and  latreud,  to  worship  or  serve.]  1.  Tlie 
worship  of  idols,  images,  or  anytliing  made 
by  hands,  or  which  is  not  God;  the  worship 
of  some  inanimate  object.  '  The  dark  idola- 
tries of  alienated  Judah."  Milton. 

Idolatry  is  not  only  an  accounting  or  worshipping 
that  for  God  which  is  not  God,  but  it  is  also  a  wor- 
shipping the  true  God  in  a  way  unsuitable  to  his  na- 
ture, and  particularly  by  the  mediation  of  images 
and  corporeal  resemblances.  South. 

2.  Excessive  attaclinient  to  or  veneration  for 
any  person  or  thing,  or  that  which  borders 
on  adoration. 

I  loved  the  man  (Shakspere),  and  do  honour  his 
memory  on  this  side  idolatry  as  much  as  any. 

B.  Jonso,i. 

Idol-fire  (i'dol-fir),  n.  A  fire  burned  in 
honour  or  on  the  altar  of  an  idol.  'A  wind 
to  puff  your  idol-fires.'  Tennyson. 

Idolisht  (i'dol-isli),  a.  Idolatrous.  '  Idol- 
ish  temples.'  Milton. 

Idolism  (i'dol-izm),  n.  The  worship  of  idols. 
[Rare.] 

How  wilt  thou  reason  with  them,  how  refute 
Their  idolistns,  traditions,  paradoxes  ?  Milton. 

Idolist  (i'dol -ist),  n.  A  ■worshipper  of 
images.    ' /doiisJs  and  atheists.'  Milton. 

Idolize  (5'dol-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  idolized; 
ppr.  idolizing.  1.  To  worship  as  an  idol;  to 
make  an  idol  of;  as,  the  Egyptians  idolized 
the  ibis. — 2.  To  love  to  excess;  to  love  or 
reverence  to  adoration;  as,  to  idolize  gold; 
to  idolize  children;  to  idolize  a  hero. 

Idolizet  (i'dol-iz),  v.i.  To  practise  idol- wor- 
ship. 'To  idolize  after  the  manner  of  Egypt.' 
Fairbairn. 

Idolizer  (i'dol-iz-er),  n.  One  who  idolizes; 
one  wlio  loves  to  reverence.  '  An  idolizer  of 
antiquity.'  Warburton. 

Idoloclast  (i-dol'o-klast),  n.  [Gr.  eidolon,  an 
idol,  and  Iclao,  to  break.]  An  idol  or  image- 
breaker;  an  iconoclast.  Hare. 

Idoloust  (i'dol-us),  a.  Idolatrous. 

Idol-shell  (i'dol-shel),  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  shells  of  the  genus  Am- 
pullaria  (which  see). 

Idol-worship  (i'dol-wer-ship),  Ji.  The  wor- 
ship of  idols  or  images. 

Idoaeous  (i-do'ue-us),  a.  [L.  idoneus,  pro- 
per, suitable.]  Fit;  suitable;  proper;  con- 
venient; adequate.  [Rare.] 

The  idoneoHs  vehicle  of  abuse  against  the  Estab- 
lishment. Colerid.i^e. 

Idrialin,  Idrialine(id'ri-a-lin),  ?i.  A  fusible 
inflammable  substance  containing  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  obtained  from  idria- 
lite. 

Idrialite  (id'ri-a-lit),  n.  A  massive  and 
opaque  mineral  with  greasy  lustre,  greenish 
or  brownish  -  black  colour,  and  blackisli 
streak  inclining  to  red.  It  is  found  in  the 
quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  in  Carniola. 

Idyl,  Idyll  (i'dil),  n.  [L.  idyllium,  Gr.  eidyl- 
lion,  supposed  to  be  from  eidos,  form.]  A 
short  poem,  of  which  tlie  object,  or  at  least 
the  necessary  accompaniment,  is  said  to  be 
a  vivid  and  simple  representation  of  ordi- 
nary objects  in  pastoral  nature  or  of  scenes 
or  events  of  pastoral  life  ;  as,  the  idyls  of 
Theocritus.  Among  the  idyls  in  English 
poetry  may  be  ranked  Goldsmitli's  Deserted 
Village,  Bm-ns's  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,&c. 

Idyllic  (i-dil'ik),  0.  Of  or  belonging  to  idyls 
or  pastoral  poetry. 

'leld,  v.t.  An  old  contraction  of  yield  in  the 
phrase  'God  'ietd  you.'   See  YIELD,  v.t.  1. 

ler-oe  (er-6'),  n.  [Gael,  iar,  after,  ogha, 
grandchild.]  A  great-grandchild.  [Scotch.] 

Till  his  wee  curlie  John's  ier-oe. 

When  ebbing  life  nae  mair  shall  flow. 

The  last  sad  mournful  rites  bestow.  Bnrns. 


Ieroinancy(i'6r-o-man-si),  n.  Same  as  Hier- 

oniancy. 

If  (if),  conj.  [A.  Sax.  O.E.  and  Sc.  (7)/,  if;  O.G. 
ibu,  G.  ob,  if,  whether;  Goth,  iba^  wlietlier, 
jabai,  if;  Icel.  ef,  if,  which  seems  allied  to 
ifa,  efa,  to  doubt,  Sw.  jef,  a  doubt.  The 
suggestion  made  by  Home  Tooke  that  if 
or  gif  is  the  imperative  of  the  verb  to 
give,  though  plausible,  is  controverted  by 
the  form  of  the  particle  in  other  Teutonic 
languages.]  1.  A  particle  used  to  introduce  a 
conditional  sentence,  equal  to— in  case  that, 
granting  that,  supposing  that,  allowing  that. 

^^''thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these 
stones  be  made  bread.  Mat.  iv.  3. 

2.  Whether:  in  dependent  clauses.  'Uncer- 
tain, (/  by  augury  or  chance.'  Dryden. 

She  doubts  z/two  and  two  make  four.  Prior. 
If  was  formerly  often  followed  by  that;  as, 
if  that  John  shall  arrive  in  season,  I  will 
send  him  with  a  message. 
I'faith  (i-fatli'),  adv.  Abbreviation  of  /?i 
Faith.  Indeed;  truly.  'I'faith,  I'll  eat 
nothing.'  Shak. 

I'fecks  (i-feks').  An  exclamation  equiva- 
lent to  I'faith. 

Leo?i.  Art  thou  my  boy? 

A/tiin.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon,  r/ecksl  Shak. 

Ifurin,  n.  In  Celtic  myth,  the  Hades  of  the 
ancient  Gauls,  where  the  wicked  were  tor- 
tured by  being  chained  in  the  lairs  of  dragons, 
subjected  to  incessant  distillation  of  poisons, 
exposed  to  serpents  and  savage  beasts,  &c. 

IgasuriC  (i-ga-su'rik),  a.  [Malay  igasura,  a 
vomiting  nut,  the  strychnos  b«an.]  The 
term  applied  to  an  acid  contained  in  very 
small  quantity  in  St.  Ignatius'  bean,  in  nux 
vomica,  and  in  the  root  of  Stryclmos  colu- 
brina. 

Igloo  (iglo),  n.  1.  The  name  given  by  the 
Esquimaux  to  a  hut  made  of  snow.  Hence— 


Igloo  or  Seal's  House — shown  in  section. 

2.  The  excavation  which  a  seal  makes  in  the 
snow  over  its  breathing-hole,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  young. 

Ignarot  (ig-na'ro),  n.    [It.]   A  blockhead. 

It  was  intolerable  insolence  in  such  i^naroes  to  chal- 
lenge this  for  Popery,  which  they  understood  not. 

lilotuitagn. 

Ignatius'  Bean  (ig-na'shus  ben),  n.  See 
SAINT  Ignatius'  Bean. 

Igneous  (ig'ue-us),  a.  [L.  ignevs,  from  ignis, 
ttre,  allied  to  Skr.  agni,  fire.]  1.  Pertaining 
to,  consisting  of,  having  the  nature  of,  or 
resembling  fire;  as,  ^?i(;o!(s  corpuscles ;  ig- 
neousmeteors;  ?V;?7eor(S  appearances. —2.Pro- 
duced  by  or  resulting  from  the  action  of 
fire;  as,  igneous  voc\s,. 

Ignescent  (ig-nes'sent),  a.  [L.  ignescens,  ig- 
nescentis,  ppr.  of  ignesco,  to  become  fire, 
from  ignis,  fire.]  Emitting  sparks  of  fire 
when  struck,  especially  with  steel ;  scintil- 
lating; as,  ignescent  stones. 

Ignescent  (ig-nes'sent),  n.  Anything  that 
emits  sparks;  specifically,  a  stone  or  mineral 
that  gives  out  sparks  when  struck,  especially 
with  steel  or  iron. 

Many  other  stones,  besides  this  class  of  tgjiescents, 
produce  a  real  scintillation  when  struck  against  steel. 

Trans.  Tourcroy. 
IgniCOlist  (ig-nik'ol-ist),  n.    [L.  ignis,  fire, 
and  colo,  to  worship.]  A  worshipper  of  fire. 
Igniferous  (ig-nif'er-us),  a.    [L.  ignifer— ig- 
nis, fire,  and/e)-o,  to  bear.]  Producing  fire. 
IgnifluOUS  (ig-ni'llii-us),  a.    [L.  ignijluus— 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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ignis,  fire,  and  fluo,  to  flow.  ]  Flowing  with 
fire. 

Ignif y  t  ( ig'ni-fi ),  v.t.  pret.  cSi  pp.  ignified ; 

ppr.  ignifijiag.    [L.  ignis,  fire,  and/ac£o,  to 

make.  ]    To  form  into  fire. 
IgnigenOUS  (ig-nij'en-us),  a.    [L.  ignis,  and 

giijao,  genui,  to  beget,  produce.]  Produced 

by  fire ;  as,  a  part  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 

is  supiiosed  to  be  ignigenous, 
Ignipotence  (ig-nip'o-tens),  n.    Power  over 

tire.  [Rare.] 

Ignipotent  (ig-nip'o-tent),  a.  [L.  ignipotens, 
igniputentis — ignis.  Are,  a.nA  potens,  power- 
ful.] Presiding  over  fire.  '  Vulcan  is  called 
the  power  ignipotent.'  Pope. 

Ignis-fatuus  (ig'nis-fat'ii-us),  n.  pi.  Ignes- 
fatui  ( ig''nez-f at'ii-i ).  [L.,  foolish-fire.]  A 
meteor  or  light  that  appears  in  thenight,  and 
flits  about  in  tlie  air  a  little  above  the  surface 
of  the  eartli.  It  appears  chiefly  iu  marshy 
places,  ornear  stagnant  waters,  or  in  church- 
yards, and  is  generally  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  animal  or 
vegetable  substances,  or  by  the  evolution  of 
gases  which  spontaneously  inflame  in  tlie 
atmospliere.  It  is  popularly  known  hy  such 
names  as  Will-o'-the-wiup,  Jaclc-a-lantern, 
Corpse-candle,  &c. 

Ignite  (ig-nif),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  ignited;  ppr. 
igniting.  [L.  ignis,  fire.]  To  kindle  or  set 
on  fire;  to  communicate  fire  to,  or  to  render 
luminous  or  red  by  heat;  as,  to  ignite  char- 
coal or  iron. 

Ignite  (ig-nif),  v.i.  To  take  fire;  to  become 
red  witli  heat. 

-V  [vizee  fell  upon  the  hot  sand  and  t£^iiited. 

Richardson. 

Ignitible  (ig-nit'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
ignited. 

Ignition  (ig-ni'shon),  n.  1.  Tlie  act  of  ignit- 
ing. kindling\  or  setting  on  fire. — 2.  The  state 
of  being  ignited,  kindled,  or  set  on  fire. 

Ignivomous  (ig-niv'o-mus),  a.  [L.  ignim- 
mus — ignis,  fire,  andvonio,  to  vomit. )  Vomit- 
ing Hre.  ' /</)iii)oifiot;s mountains.'  Derham. 

Ignobility  t  (ig-no-bil'i-ti),  n.  Ignobleness; 
liumbleness  of  birth. 

Pope  Sixtus  the  fifth,  who  was  a  very  poor  man's 
son  .  .  .  would  sport  with  his  i^jiobility.  Bacon. 

Ignoble (ig-ni5'bl),  a.  [Fr.,fromL.  ignobilis— 
in,  and  gnohilis.  or  nobilis,  illustrious, widely 
known,  from  root  of  gnosco,  to  know.  See 
Noble.  ]  1.  Of  low  birth  or  family ;  not 
noble;  not  illustrious. — 2.  Mean;  worthless. 
'  Graft  witli  ignoble  plants. '  Shale.  — 3.  Not 
honourable;  base;  as,  an  ignoble  motive. 

Never  yet 

Was  noble  man  but  made  ignoble  talk.  Tennyson. 
Stn.  Degenerate,  degraded,  mean,  flase,  dis- 
honourable, reproacliful,  disgraceful,  shame- 
ful, scandalous,  infamous. 
Ignoblet  (ig-no'bl),  v.t.  To  make  ignoble  or 
vile ;  to  disgrace ;  to  bring  into  disrepute. 
Bacon. 

Ignobleness  (ig-nCbl-nes),  ji.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  ignoble;  want  of  dignity; 
meanness. 

Ignobly  (ig-noTjli),  adv.  In  an  ignoble  man- 
ner; not  nobly  or  honourably;  meanly;  dis- 
gracefully; basely;  as,  ignobly  born;  the 
troops  ignobly  fled. 

Ignominious  (ig-no-mi'ni-us),  a.  [L.  igno- 
miniosus.  See  IGNOIIINT.]  1.  Marked  with 
ignominy;  incurringpublicdisgrace;  shame- 
ful; reproachful;  dishonourable;  infamous; 
as,  wliipping,  cropping,  and  branding  are 
ignom  inious  punishments.  '  With  other  vile 
and  ignominious  terms. '  Shale.  —2.  Deserv- 
ing ignominy ;  despicable ;  worthy  of  con- 
tempt. 

One  single,  obscure,  i^rtojm'nions  projector.  Sitiift. 

Ignominiously  (ig-no-mi'ni-us-li),  adn.  In 
an  ignominious  manner;  meanly;  disgrace- 
fully; shamefully. 

It  is  some  allay  to  the  infamy  of  him  who  died  ig- 
ttojninioiisly,  to  be  burietl  privately.  South. 

Ignominy  (ig'no-mi-ni), «.  [L.  ignominia— 
in.  not,  and  gnome/i,  nomen,  name,  fame, 
from  root  of  L.  gnosco,  to  know.  See  Know. J 

1.  Public  disgrace ;  shame ;  reproach ;  dis- 
honour; infamy. 

Their  generals  have  been  received  with  honour 
after  their  defeat;  yours  with  ignominy  af'ter  con- 
quest. Addison. 

Vice  begins  in  mistake,  and  ends  in  ignominy. 

Rambler. 

2.  An  act  deserving  disgrace;  an  ignominious 
act.— 3.t  A  single  instance  of  ignominious 
treatment.  Udall. 

Ignomyt  (ig'no-mi),  n.  An  abbreviation  of 
Ignominy, 

Hence,  broker,  lacquey! — ignomy  shame 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name.  Shak. 


Ignoramus  (ig-no-ra'mus),  n.  pi.  Ignora- 
muses (ig-no-ra'mus-ez).  [L.  1st  pers.  pi. 
pres.  ind.  of  ignoro—Wi.  we  are  ignorant.  See 
Ignore.]  1.  In  law,  the  indorsement  which 
a  grand-jury  formerly  made  on  a  bill  pre- 
sented to  them  for  inquiry,  when  there  was 
not  evidence  to  support  the  charges,  on 
which  all  proceedings  were  stopped,  and  the 
accused  person  was  discharged.  The  phrase 
now  in  use  is,  'not  a  true  bill,' or '  not  found.' 
2.  An  ignorant  person ;  a  vain  pretender  to 
knowledge.  'An  ignoramus  in  place  and 
power.'  South. 

Ignorance  (ig'no-rans),  n.  [L.  ignorantia, 
h-om  ignorans.  See  Ignorant.]  The  state 
of  being  ignorant;  want  of  knowledge  in 
general,  or  want  of  knowledge  as  to  a  par- 
ticular subject ;  the  condition  of  not  being 
cognizant  or  aware;  inacquaintance. 

Ignorance  gives  one  a  larsfe  range  of  probabilities. 

George  Eliot. 
We  always  attribute  the  failure  of  any  anticipation 
to  our  ignorance  or  mistake  respecting  some  of  the 
circumstances.  I'/hately. 

Ignorant  (ig'no-rant),  a.  [L.  ignorans,  ig- 
norantis,  ppr.  of  ignoro,  to  be  ignorant.  See 
Ignore.)  l.  Destitute  of  knowledge  in  gen- 
eral, or  with  regard  to  some  particular;  un- 
instructed  or  uninformed ;  untaught ;  un- 
enlightened. 

So  foolish  was  I,  and  ignorayit ;  I  was  as  a  beast 
before  thee.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  22. 

Let  not  judges  be  so  ignorant  oi  their  own  right 
as  to  think  there  is  not  left  to  them,  as  a  principal 
part  of  their  office,  a  wise  apjtlication  of  laws. 

Bacon. 

2.  t Unknown;  undiscovered.  'Ignorant  con- 
cealment.' Shak.  —  S.  Unacquainted;  un- 
conscious. 

l.gnorant  of  guilt,  I  fear  not  shame.  Dryden. 

Stn.  Uninstructed,  untaught,  unenlight- 
ened, uninformed,  unlearned,  unlettered, 
illiterate. 

Ignorant  (ig'no-rant),  n.  A  person  un- 
taught or  uninformed ;  one  unlettered  or 
unskilled;  an  ignoramus. 

Did  I  for  this  take  pains  to  teach 

Our  zealous  igftorants  to  preach?  Dunham. 

Ignorantin  (ig-no-rant'in),  n.  [Fr.]  Eccles. 
one  of  an  order  of  lay  brothers  devoted  to 
the  elementary  instruction  of  the  poor. 
Sometimes  called  Brother  of  Charity. 

Ignorantly  (ig'no-rant-li),  adv.  In  an  ig- 
norant manner;  without  knowledge,  instruc- 
tion, or  informatiou. 

Whom  therefore  ye  ignoraJttly  worship,  him  de- 
clare I  unto  you.  Acts  xvii.  23. 

Ignore  (ig-norO,  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  ignored;  ppr. 
ignoring.  [L.  ignoro,  to  be  ignorant  of,  from 
ignarus,  not  knowing — in,  not,  and  gnarus, 
knowing,  from  root  of  gnosco,  to  know.] 

1.  t  Not  to  know;  to  be  ignorant  of. 

Brute  and  irrational  barbarians  who  may  be  sup- 
posed rather  to  ignore  the  being  of  God  than  to 
deny  it.  Boyle. 

2.  In  law,  to  throw  out  as  unsupported  by 
evidence:  said  of  a  bill.— 3.  To  pass  over  or 
by  without  notice;  to  act  as  if  one  were  un- 
acquainted with ;  to  shut  the  eyes  to ;  to 
leave  out  of  account;  to  disregard ;  as,  to 
ignore  facts. 

[.Ignoring  Italy  under  our  feet, 

And  seeing  tilings  before,  behind.  E.  B.  Bi-olcning, 
A  late  lamented  judge,  who  found  classical  Eng- 
lish adequate  for  the  expression  of  his  ideas,  used 
to  protest  emphatically  against  the  modern,  and  as 
he  called  it  frightful  word  '  ignore.'  Our  regret  for 
his  decease  may  be  mitigated  by  observing  that  he 
was  taken  from  us  before  the  horrific  compound  'ig- 
noremeut'  was  introduced  into  our  midst  by  a  Cana- 
dian for  the  more  effectual  castigation  of  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith.  Saturday  Rev. 

Ignorement  (ig-noi-'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
ignoring,  or  state  of  being  ignoi'cd.  See 
extract  under  Ignore.  3. 

Ignosciblet  (ig-nos'i-lil),  a.  [L.  ignoscibilis, 
from  ignosco,  to  pardon.]  Pardonable. 

Ignotet  (ig-nof),  a.  [L.  ignotus — in,  not, 
and  gnotus,  notus,  known.  ]  Unknown. 
'Such  very  ignote  and  contemptible  pre- 
tenders.' Phillips. 

Iguana  (ig-wii'na),  71.  [Sp.,  from  the  Hay- 
tian  language.]  A  genus  of  lacertilian  rep- 
tiles, family  Iguanidse,  natives  of  tropical 
America,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
some  hei'bivorous  and  others  omnivorous. 
They  are  characterizetl  by  a  body  and  tail 
covered  with  small  imbricated  fcales;  the 
ridge  of  the  back  garnished  with  a  row  of 
spines,  or  rather  of  elevated,  compressed, 
and  pointed  scales;  under  the  throat  a  de- 
pressed and  depending  dewlap,  the  edge  of 
which  is  attached  to  a  cartilaginous  ap- 
pendage of  the  hyoid  bone;  the  head  covered 
with  scaly  plates.  They  are  timid,  very 
nimble,  and  live  chiefly  on  trees,  but  take 


readily  to  water,  in  which  they  swim  easily 
and  readily.  'The  common  iguana  (/.  tuber- 
culata)  is  delicate  food,  and  is  eagerly  hunt- 
ed, being  caught  by  means  of  a  noose  at- 


Common  Iguana  {Iguana  tnberclilata). 


tached  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  It  is  of  a 
green  colour,  and  its  dewlap  is  yellow. 

Iguanidse  (ig-wa'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [Iguana,  and 
Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  family  of  lacer- 
tilian reptiles  belonging  to  that  group  which 
possesses  a  columella,  whose  vertebra;  are 
concave  anteriorly,  and  which  have  epider- 
mal plates  or  scales.  The  family  is  properly 
I'cstricted  to  arboreal  forms,  the  terrestrial 
genera  belonging  to  the  group  Agamida;. 
The  family  cliaracters  of  the  Iguanid;e  are 
— body  rounded,  moderately  thick,  some- 
times laterally  compressed  and  furnished 
with  a  ridge,  vertical  plate,  or  serrated 
crest  along  the  middle  line  of  the  back  from 
snout  to  tip  of  tail,  throat-pouch  or  dewlap 
occasionally  present.  The  Iguanidie  are 
either  acrodonts  (that  is,  have  the  teeth 
placed  on  the  summit  of  the  jaw)  or  pleuro- 
donts  (having  the  teeth  borne  on  the  sides 
of  the  jaws).  To  the  latter  class  belongs 
the  genus  Iguana;  to  the  former,  the  genus 
Clilamydosaurus.  See  Iguana,  Iguanodon. 

Iguanodon  (ig-wa'no-don),  n.  [Iguana,  and 
Gr.  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.]  An  e.xtinct 
fossil  colossal  lizard  belonging  to  the  Deino- 
sauria  (Omithoscelida),  found  in  the  Weal- 
den  strata:  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  teeth  to  those  of  the  iguana.  The 
pelvic  bones  were  strikingly  like  those  of 
birds,  especially  in  the  elongation  and  slen- 
derness  of  the  ischium,  and  there  was  mid- 
way in  its  length  the  obturator  process  as 
in  birds.  The  integument  of  the  iguanodon 
does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  the  spines 
or  bony  plates  of  allied  species.  The  ante- 
rior vertebra;  were  slightly  amphiccelous, 
the  posterior  flat.    The  premaxilla;  were 


Remains  of  Iguanodon. 

I,  Right  side  of  lower  jaw.  2.  a.  Two  upper  mo- 
lars, external  aspect:  b,  do.  inner  aspect;  c,  exter- 
nal aspect  of  mature  lower  molar;  d,  mner  a.'^pect  of 
do.    3,  Hang.    4,  Horn. 


beak-like  and  without  teeth,  and  the  lower 
jaw  was  notched  for  the  reception  of  the 
beak,  as  in  the  parrot.  The  teeth  were 
large  and  broad,  implanted  in  sockets,  but 
not  anchylosed  to  the  jaw.  They  were 
transversely  ridged.  Mantell,  its  discoverer, 
estimated  the  length  of  the  animal  at  from 
60  to  70  feet,  but  Owtn's  calculation  is 
30  feet. 

Ihram,  n.  The  garb  worn  by  Mohammedan 
pilgrims,  consisting,  for  men,  of  two  scarfs, 
one  folded  round  the  loins  and  the  other 
thrown  over  the  neck  and  shoulders;  for 
women,  of  a  cloak  enveloping  the  whole 
person. 

I.  H.  S.  An  abbreviation  usually  considered 
as  standing  for  Jesus  Hominmn  Salvator, 
Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Men,  or  for  In  hac 
(cruce)  salus,  in  this  (cross^  is  salvation;  but 
it  was  originally  IH2,  the  first  three,  or  per- 
haps till'  first  two  and  the  last  letters  of 
'IH20T2  (Irsovs),  the  Greek  form  of  Jesus, 
pron.    I.  Chaucer. 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  locft;     g,  go;    j,  job; 


ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     IH,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;  wh,  whig;  zb,  azure. — See  Key. 
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I1-.  A  prefix,  the  form  of  in  when  used  in 
words  beginning  with  I.  It  denotes  either 
a  negation  of  the  sense  of  the  simple  word, 
as  in  iilegal;  or,  as  the  proposition,  it  de- 
notes in,  to,  or  on,  or  merely  intensifies  the 
sense,  as  in  iHuminate.    See  Ik-,  prefix. 

'lid  (ild),  V.  t.  An  old  contraction  of  yield  in 
the  phrase  'God  'ild  you.'  See  Yield,  v.t.  1. 

lie  t  (il),  n.  [A  corruption  of  aisle.]  A  walk 
or  alley  in  a  church  or  public  building. 
Pope. 

lie  t  (il),  n.  [A.  Sax.  egl,  egle,  an  ear  of  corn; 
Prov.  G.  aijjle,  eile.]    An  ear  of  corn. 

Ileac  (il'e-ak),  a.    Same  as  Iliac. 

Ileum  (il'e-um),  n.  [Gr.  eilo.  to  roll.]  In 
aiiat.  the  lower  three-fifths  of  the  small  in- 
testine, so  called  from  the  convolutions  or 
peristaltic  motions.  See  Intestinal  Canal 
under  Intestinat,. 

Ileus  (il'e-us),  71.  [L.  ;  Gr.  ileos,  eileos,  a 
severe  pain  in  the  intestines.]  1.  In  pathol. 
(a)  colic,  (b)  Iliac  passion.  See  under  Iliac. 
2.  Intestinal  intussusception,  from  the  hy- 
pothesis that  this  state  always  exists  in 
common  colic. 

Ilex  (i'leivs),  ».  [L. ,  the  holm-oak.  ]  A  genus 
of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  nat.  order 
Aquifoliacea;  or  holly  tribe.  It  compre- 
hends about  150  species,  many  of  which  are 
natives  of  Central  America,  others  occur- 
ring throughout  the  tropical  and  temperate 
regions  of  tlie  globe,  being  represented  least 
frequently  in  Africa  and  Australia.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  are— 7.  Aqui- 
folium  (or  common  holly— see  HOLLY);  the 
I.  balearica  (the  broad-leaved  holly  of  Min- 
orca), a  very  handsome  species ;  the  I. 
vomitoria  of  North  America,  whose  leaves 
possess  strongly  marked  emetic  qualities; 
and  the  I.  paragiiayensis,  whose  leaves  are 
consumed  in  large  quantities  in  South  Ame- 
rica, under  the  name  of  Paraguay  tea  or 
mati.    See  Paraguay  Tea. 

Iliac,  Iliacal  (il'i-ak,  i-li'ak-al),  a.  [L.  ilia- 
cus,  from  ilia,  the  flank  or  small  intestines; 
Gr.  eilo,  to  roll.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
ileum  or  lower  bowels.  — 2.  Pertaining  to 
the  ilium  or  flank-bone. — Iliac  region,  the 
side  of  the  abdomen  between  the  ribs  and 
the  hips.— /h'ac  arteries,  the  arteries  formed 
by  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  near  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra.  They  divide  into  the 
external  iliac  and  internal  or  hypogastric 
arteries.  —  Iliac  passion,  a  form  of  colic, 
whose  symptoms  are  severe  griping  pain, 
vomiting  of  a  fecal  matter,  and  costiveness, 
accompanied  by  retraction  and  spasms  of 
the  abdominal  muscles. 

Iliad  (il'i-ad),  n.  [Gr.  Ilias,  Iliados,  from 
Hion,  Jj.  Ilium,  Troy.]  An  epic  poem  in 
the  Greek  language,  in  twenty-four  books, 
generally  regarded  as  composed  by  Homer. 
The  main  or  primary  subject  of  this  poem 
is  the  wratli  of  Achilles  and  the  circum- 
stances resulting  from  it ;  in  describing 
which  the  poet  exhibits  the  miserable  effects 
of  disunion  and  public  dissensions.  Hence 
the  phrase,  Ilias  malorum,  an  Iliad  of  woes 
or  calamities;  a  world  of  disasters.  The 
whole  action  of  the  poem  is  confined  to  the 
tenth  and  last  year  of  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Some  critics  maintain  that  the  Iliad  is  not 
one  homogeneous  poem,  but  a  series  of  bal- 
lads or  rhapsodies  on  different  episodes  of 
the  Trojan  war  either  by  one  author  (Homer) 
or  by  different  poets,  united  somewhat 
loosely  into  a  sort  of  coherent  poem.  On 
the  assumption  that  Homer  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  different  rhapsodies,  it  is 
equally  disputed  whether  this  union  was 
effected  by  himself  or  by  some  one  after 
him,  as  Pisistratus.  On  this  theory  of  the 
Iliad  being  merely  a  congeries  of  ballads  or 
rhapsodies  strung  together  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  ballad  of  Achilles,  called 
the  Aehilleid,  with  whicli  the  Iliad  is  re- 
garded as  opening  and  closing,  is  the  ori- 
ginal and  the  main  strain,  from  which  by 
enlargement  the  Iliad  was  developed.  See 

AOHILLEID, 

Ilicine,  Ilicin  (i'li-sin),  n.  [From  ilex,  ilicis, 
the  holm-oak.]  A  non-azotized  vegetal^le 
compound  constituting  the  bitter  principle 
of  Ilex  Aquifolium.  It  forms  brownish- 
yellow  crystals,  very  bitter  and  febrifuge. 

Ilicinese  (i-li-sm'e-e),  n.  pi.  Same  as  the 
Aquifoliacese,  or  holly  family  of  plants. 

Ilium  (il'i-um),  n.  [From  L.  ilia,  the  flank.] 
In  anat.  the  upper  part  of  the  hip-bone;  the 
flank-bone. 

Ilixanthin  (i-liks-an'thin).  n.  [L.  ilex,  holly, 
and  Gr  xanthos,  yellow.]  (C17H22O11.)  A 
substance  found  in  the  leaves  of  holly,  espe- 
cially in  such  as  are  gathered  in  August.  It 


crystallizes  in  straw-yellow  microscopic 
needles,  which  melt  at  190°  to  transparent 
red-yellow  drops.  It  forms  a  yellow  dye 
on  cloth  prepared  with  alumina  or  iron 
mordants. 

Ilk  (ilk),  a.  [A.  Sax.  ilc,  ylc,  the  same,  from 
I  or  y,  tlie  instrumental  case  of  the  stem  i 
=  he,  and  Itc,  like;  se  ilea  (masc),  .sed  and 
thcet  lice  (fern,  and  neut.),  the  same.]  The 
same ;  the  very  same.  [  Old  Eiiglisli  and 
Scotch  ]  —  Of  that  ilk,  a  phrase  used  to  de- 
note that  a  person's  surname  and  the  title 
of  his  estate  are  the  same ;  as,  Kinloch  0/ 
that  ilk;  that  is,  Kinloch  of  Kinloch.  [Scotch: 
not  much  used  now.) 

Ilk,  Ilka  (ilk,  ilk'a),  a.  [Old  forms  of  each 
(which  see).]   Each;  every.  [Scotch.] 

His  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  face 

Ay  gat  him  friends  in  i/^a  place.  Burns. 

Ill  (il),  a.  [Probably  directly  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian (Icel.  illr,  adj.  ill;  Icel.  and  Sw. 
adv.  ilia,  ill);  the  A.  Sax.  form  was  yfel. 
Comp.  G.  libel,  Goth,  ubils,  E.  evil.  Ill  is 
therefore  a  contracted  form.  Ill  has  no 
comparative  or  superlative  of  its  own,  their 
places  being  supplied  by  woi:9e  and  worst, 
from  a  different  root.]  1.  Bad  or  evil,  in  a 
general  sense;  contrary  to  good,  physical  or 
moral :  applied  to  things ;  evil ;  wicked ; 
wrong;  iniquitous;  as,  his  ways  are  ill. 

Of  his  own  body  he  was       and  gave 
The  clergy  zM  example.  Shak. 

2.  Producing  evil  or  misfortune;  as,  an  ill 
star.  '  There's  some  ill  planet  reigns."  Shak. 

3.  Bad;  evil;  unfortunate;  as,  an  ill  end;  an 
ill  fate. — 4.  Unhealthy;  insalubrious;  as,  an 
ill  air  or  climate.— 5.  Cross;  crabbed;  surly; 
peevish;  as,  ill  nature;  ill  temper. — 6.  Dis- 
eased; disordered;  sick  or  indisposed;  im- 
paired; as,  the  man  is  ill;  he  has  been  ill 
a  long  time;  he  is  ill  of  a  fever;  an  ill 
state  of  health.— 7.  Expressive  of  an  evil 
condition  or  disposition;  ugly;  as,  ill  looks, 
or  an  ill  countenance.  —8.  Unfavourable; 
suspicious;  calling  up  thoughts  of  evil;  as, 
this  affair  bears  an  ill  look  or  aspect. — 
9.  Not  proper;  not  regular  or  legitimate; 
rude;  unpolished ;  as,  an  ill  expression  in 
grammar;  ill  manners;  ill  breeding.  '  That's 
a.n  ill  phrase.'  Shale— III  turn,  (a)  an  un- 
kind or  injurious  act.  (b)  An  attack  of  ill- 
ness. 

Ill  (il),  n.    1.  Wickedness;  depravity;  evil. 

Strong  virtue,  like  strong  nature,  struggles  still. 
Exerts  itself  and  then  throws  off  the  iVl.  Dyyde}t. 

2.  Misfortune;  calamity;  evil;  disease;  pain; 
whatever  annoys  or  impairs  happiness,  or 
prevents  success. 

Who  can  all  sense  of  others*  ills  escape, 

Is  but  a  brute  at  best  in  human  shape.  Tate. 

Ill  (il),  adv.  1.  Not  well;  not  rightly  or  per- 
fectly.   'I  am  very  iH  at  ease.'  Shak. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. 

Goldsj7iitli. 

2.  Not  easily;  with  pain  or  difficulty;  as,  he 
is  ill  able  to  sustain  the  burden. 

///  bears  the  sex  a  youthful  lover's  fate. 
When  just  approaching  to  the  nuptial  state. 

Dryden. 

Ill,  prefixed  to  participles  of  the  present 
or  the  past  tense,  or  to  adjectives  having 
the  form  of  past  participles,  forms  a  great 
number  of  compound  words  the  meaning  of 
which  is  generally  sufficiently  obvious.  In 
the  following  pages  we  shall  only  give 
such  of  these  compounds  as  seem  to  have 
more  special  meanings  or  special  usages 
attached  to  tliem.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
decide  whether  ill  sliould  be  attached  by 
a  hyphen  to  the  word  it  qualifies  or  not. 

Ulabile  t  ( il-lab'il ),  a.  [  See  Labile.  ]  Not 
liable  to  fall  or  err;  infallible. 

lUabilityt  (il-la-bil'i-ti ),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  illabile;  infallibility. 

Illacerable  (il-las'er-a-bl),  a.  [L.  illacera- 
6(Ji.s— prefix  il  for  in,  not,  and  lacerabilis, 
lacerable,  from  lacero,  to  tear.]  Not  lacer- 
able;  incapable  of  being  torn  or  rent. 

Illacrymable  (il-lak'ri-ma-bl),  a.  [L.  illa- 
crymabilis—pTeRx  il  for  in,  not,  and  lacry- 
mabilis,  wortliy  of  tears,  from  lacryma,  a 
tear.]    Incapable  of  weeping. 

Ill-advised  (il'ad-vizd),  a.  Badly  advised ; 
resulting  from  bad  advice  or  the  want  of 
good;  injudicious;  tending  to  produce  evil; 
as,  the  step  was  ill-advised. 

Ill-affected  (il'af-fekt-ed),  a.  1.  Not  well 
inclined  or  disposed  ;  as,  he  was  ill-affected 
I  to  the  government.— 2. t  Affected  with  bad 
impressions.  Spenser. 

Illapsable  (ll-laps'a-bl),  a.  That  may  il- 
!  lapse. 

niapse  (il-laps'),  v.i.  [L.  illabor,  illapsus,  to 


slip  or  slide  into— I'i  for  in,  into,  and  labm-, 
to  fall]  To  fall,  pass,  or  glide:  usually  fol- 
lowed by  into.  'Powerful  being  illapsing 
into  matter.'  Cheyne. 
lUapse  (il-laps'),  n.  [L.  illapsus,  a  gliding 
or  falling  into,  from  illabor,  to  fall  or  slide 
into.  See  the  verb.]  1.  A  sliding  in;  an 
immission  or  entrance  of  one  thing  into  an- 
other. 

They  sit  silent  in  a  thoughtful  posture  for  a  short 
time,  waiting  for  an  illapse  of  the  spirit.     Jeffi  ey. 

2.  A  falling  on;  a  sudden  attack.  'Passion's 
fierce  illapse.'  Akenside. 

Illaqueable  (il-lak'  we-a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
iljaciueated  or  ensnared.  Cudworth.  [Rare.] 

Illaqueate  (il-lak'we-at),  v.t  [L.  illaqueo, 
illaqueatum—il  for  in,  and  laqueo,  to  en- 
snare;  laqueus,  a  snare.]  To  ensnare;  to 
entrap;  to  entangle;  to  catch.  [Bare.] 

Let  not  the  surpassing  eloquence  of  Taylor  dazzle 
you,  nor  his  scholastic  retiary  versatility  of  logic 
illaf/ueale  your  good  sense.  Coleridge. 

lUaqueation  (il-lalc'we-a"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  illaqueating  or  ensnaring.  [Rare.] — 
2.  A  snare. 

Illation  (il-lii'shon),  n.  [L.  illatio—il  for  in, 
and  latio,  a  bearing,  from  fero,  latum,  to 
bear.]  1.  The  act  of  inferring  from  premises 
or  reasons;  inference. 

Illation,  or  inference,  .  .  .  consists  in  nothing  but 
the  perception  of  the  connection  there  is  between 
the  ideas  in  each  step  of  the  deduction  whereby  the 
mind  comes  to  see  either  the  certain  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  as  in  demonstration, 
in  which  it  arrives  at  knowledge ;  or  their  probable 
connection  on  which  it  withholds  its  assent,  as  in 
opinion,  Locke. 

2.  That  which  is  inferred ;  an  inference ;  a 
deduction;  a  conclusion. 

Fraudulent  deductions  or  inconsequeat  illations 
from  a  false  conception  of  things.     Sir  T.  Brtrwjie. 

Illative  (il'la-tiv),  a.  [See  Illation.]  1.  Re- 
lating to  illation  ;  that  may  be  inferred,  as 
an  illative  consequence.  — 2.  That  denotes 
an  inference;  as,  an  illative  word  or  particle, 
as  then  unA  therefore. — Illative  conversion, 
in  logic,  that  in  which  the  truth  of  the  con- 
verse follows  from  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion given:  thus,  the  proposition,  'No  vir- 
tuous man  is  a  rebel,'  becomes  by  illative 
conversion,  'No  rebel  is  a  virtuous  man.' 
'Religion  is  the  truest  wisdom,'  similarly 
becomes,  'The  truest  wisdom  is  religion.' 
—Illative  sense,  a  name  given  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Newman  to  the  faculty  of  the  human  mind 
whereby  it  forms  a  final  judgment  upon 
the  validity  of  an  inference. 

Illative  (il'la-tiv),  n.  That  which  denotes 
illation  or  inference;  an  illative  particle. 

This  (word)  'for'  that  leads  the  text  in,  is  both  a 
relative  and  an  illative.  Bp.  Hall. 

lUatively  (il'la-tiv-li),  adv.  By  illation,  in- 
ference, or  conclusion, 

lUaudable  (il-lad'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  il  for  in, 
not,  and  iaMrfafcje.]  Not  laudable;  not  worthy 
of  approbation  or  commendation ;  worthy 
of  censure  or  dispraise;  as,  an  illaudable 
motive  or  act. 

For  strength,  from  truth  divided  and  from  just, 
Illandable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise.  Milton. 

Illaudably  (il-lad'a-bli).adi).  In  an  illaudable 
maimer;  without  deserving  praise. 

Ill-blood  (il'blud),  n.   Resentment;  enmity. 

Ill-bred  (il'bred),  a.  Not  well  bred;  badly 
educated  or  brought  up;  impolite. 

Ill-breeding  (il'bred-ing),  n.  Want  of  good 
breeding;  impoliteness. 

Ill-conditioned  (il'kon-di-shond),  a.  Being 
in  bad  order  or  state,  or  having  bad  quali- 
ties; as,  he  is  an  ill-conditioned  fellow. 

Ill-considered  (il'kon-sid-erd),  a.  Not  well 
considered;  done  without  due  deliberation; 
injudicious. 

This  feeling  has  a  salutary  effect  in  preventing 
rash  and  ill-considered  measures  from  beingadopted. 

Brougham. 

Ill-content  (il'kon-tent),  a.  Not  contented; 
ill  at  ease. 

So  the  three. 
Set  in  this  Eden  of  all  plenteousness, 
Dwelt  with  eternal  sunnner  ill-coiUent.  Tennyson. 

Ill-disposed  ( il'dis-pozd ),  a.  Not  well  dis- 
posed; wickedly  or  maliciously  inclined. 

Illecebracese  (il-les'e-bra"se-e),?!..pi.  [L.  ille- 
cebra,  a  charmer— referring  to  the  pretty 
little  annuals  giving  a  charm  to  waste 
places.]  A  small  nat.  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  chiefly  consisting  of  herbaceous 
weeds,  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  world.  The  typical  genus  is  Illecebrum, 
and  the  order  is  sometimes  called  Parony- 
chiaceoe. 

Illecebroust  (il-les'e-brus),  a.  [L.  illecebro- 
sus,  from  illecebra,  a  charmer,  from  illicio, 
to  draw  gently  in  or  on — il  for  in,  in,  on. 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  Mr;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bijll;      oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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and  lacio,  to  draw  gently.]  Alluring;  full  of 
allurement. 

The  study  is  elegant  and  the  matter  ilUcebroiis. 

Elyot. 

lUecebrum  (il-les'e-brum),  n.  A  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  nat.  order  lUece- 
braceoe,  containing  only  one  species,  /.  vcr- 
ticiilatum,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  a  small  pro- 
strate branched  annual,  with  small  leaves 
growing  in  pairs,  and  axillary  clusters  of 
small  wliite  shining  (lowers;  it  occurs  in  the 
soutli-west  of  England. 

Illeck  (il'lek),  11.  A  local  name  of  a  fish, 
the  gemmeous  dragonet  {Callionymus  lyra). 
Called  also  Fox  and  Skulpiii. 

Illegal  (il-Ie'gal),  a.  [Prefix  il  for  in,  not, 
and  legal.]  Not  legal;  contrary  to  law; 
unlawful ;  illicit ;  as,  an  illegal  act ;  illegal 
trade. 

Illegality  (il-le-gal'i-ti),  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  illegal;  unlawfulness;  as, 
the  illegalitij  of  trespass,  or  of  false  im- 
prisonment. 'The  illegality  of  all  those 
commissions.'  Clarendon. 

niegalize  (il-le'gal-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  illegal- 
ized;  ppr.  illegaliziiig.  To  render  illegal  or 
unlawful. 

Illegally  (il-le'gal-li),  adv.  In  an  illegal 
manner;  unlawfully;  as,  a  man  illegally  im- 
prisoned. 

niegalness  (il-le'gal-nes),  n.  Illegality. 
Illegibility  (il-le'ji-bil"i-ti),  n.  The  state  or 

quality  of  being  illegible. 
Illegible  (il-le'ji-bl),  a.  [Prefix  il  for  in,  not, 

and  legible.]   That  cannot  be  read;  obscure 

or  defaced  so  that  the  words  cannot  be 

known. 

The  secretary  poured  the  ink-box  all  over  the 
writings,  and  so  defaced  them  that  they  were  made 
altogether  ilUgibU.  Howell. 

Illegibleness  (il-le'ji-bl-nes),  n.  Illegibility. 

Illegibly  (il-le'ji-bli),  adv.  In  an  illegible 
manner;  as,  a  letter  written  illegibly. 

Illegitimacy  (il-le-jit'i-ma-si),  n.  The  state 
of  being  illegitimate:  (a)  the  state  of  bas- 
tardy; (b)  the  state  of  being  not  genuine  or 
of  legitimate  origin. 

Illegitimate  (il-le-jit'i-mat),  a.  [Prefix  il 
for  in,  not,  and  legitimate.]  Not  legitimate; 
(<i)  unlawfully  begotten ;  l)orn  out  of  wed- 
lock ;  spurious ;  as,  an  illegitimate  son  or 
daughter,  (b)  Not  in  conformity  with  law; 
not  regular  or  authorized;  not  authorized  by 
custom  or  usage ;  as,  an  illegitimate  word. 
'  0  illegitimate  construction ! '  Shale,  (c)  Not 
legitimately  inferred  or  deduced ;  not  war- 
ranted; illogical;  as,  an  illegitimate  infer- 
ence.—  Illegitimate  fertilization  (bot.),  in 
dimorphous  plants,  the  fertilization  of  a 
female  plant  of  one  form  by  the  pollen  from 
a  male  plant  of  the  same  form;  as  in  the 
case  of  a  short-styled  primrose  fertilizing  a 
short-styleil  one,  tliis  union  being  compara- 
tively unfertile.  Darwin. 

Illegitimate  (il-le-jit'i-mat),  tJ.t  pret.  &  pp. 
illegitimated;  ppr.  illegitimating.  To  render 
illegitimate;  to  prove  to  be  born  out  of  wed- 
lock; to  bastardize. 

The  marriage  should  only  be  dissolved  for  the  fut- 
ure, without  ilUgitiniating  the  issue.  Burnet. 

Illegitimately  (il-le-jit'i-mat-li),a(i».  In  an 
illegitimate  manner;  unlawfully. 

Illegitimation(il-le-jit'i-nia-sbon),n.  1.  The 
act  of  illegitimating.— 2.  The  state  of  being 
illegitimate:  (rt)  bastardy;  illegitimacy. 

Gardner  had  performed  his  promise  to  the  queen 
of  getting  her  illcgilimation  taken  off.  Burytet. 

(b)  Want  of  genuineness. 

Many  such-like  pieces  .  .  .  be.ir  .  .  ,  the  apparent 
brand  of  ilUgitimation.  Dean  Martin. 

Illegitimatize  ( il-le-jit'i-mat-iz ),  v.t.  To 
render  illegitimate;  to  illegitimate. 

Ill-erected  (il-e-rekt'ed),  a.  Erected  for  an 
evil  purpose. 

Illeviable  (il-Iev'i-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  il  for  in, 
not,  and  leviable  (whicli  see).]  Incapable  of 
being  levied  or  collected 

m-fa'ard,  lU-faurd  (il'fard),  a.  [For  ill- 
favoured.  ]  Ill-favoured  ;  ugly  ;  unseemly  ; 
unbecoming;  mean;  discreditable;  disgrace- 
ful. [Scotch.] 

Ill-fated  (il'fat-ed),  a.  Fated  or  destined  to 
severe  reverses  or  bad  fortune;  unfortunate. 

Ill-fated  that  I  am,  what  lot  is  mine  1  Tennyson. 

ni-favoured  (il'fa-verd),  a.  Having  ill  or 
evil  features  ;  ugly  ;  ill-looking  ;  wanting 
beauty;  deformed. 

Ill.favoiired  and  lean-fleshed.  Gen.  xli.  4. 

ni-favouredly  (il'fa-vSrd-li),  adv.  1.  With 
deformity. —2.  t  Roughly;  rudely.  'Heshook 
him  very  iM-ZatioMredZi/.'  Howell. 


lU-favottredness  (il'fa-verd-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  ill-favoured;  ugliness;  defor- 
mity. 

Ill-got  (il'got),  a.  Gained  by  unfair  or  im- 
proper means;  dishonestly  come  by. 

Ill-humour  (il'u-mer),  n.  Ill  temper;  fret- 
fulness. 

Illiberal  (il-Iib'Sr-al),  a.  [Prefix  il  for  in, 
not,  and  liberal.]  1.  Not  liberal:  (a)  not  free 
or  generous  ;  not  munificent ;  niggardly  ; 
stingy;  penurious,  (b)  Not  ingenuous;  not 
candid  or  frank;  not  catholic;  of  narrow  or 
contracted  mind  or  opinions. 

The  charity  of  most  men  is  grown  so  cold,  and 
their  religion  so  illiberal.  Eikon  Basilike. 

(c)  Not  evidencing  or  not  promoting  high 
culture;  mean;  rude. 

There  is  no  art.  neither  liberal  nor  illiberal,  but  it 
Cometh  from  God,  and  leadeth  to  God.  Fotherby. 

2.  t  Not  pure;  not  well  authorized  or  elegant; 
as,  illiberal  words  in  Latin. 
Illiberalism  (il-lib'er-al-izm),  11.  lUiberal- 
ity. 

Illiberality  (il-lib'6r-al"i-ti),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  illiberal;  narrowness  of  mind;  con- 
tractedness;  meanness;  parsimony. 

The  illiberality  of  parents,  in  allowance  towards 
their  children,  is  an  harmful  error,  and  acquaints 
them  with  shifts.  Bacon. 

Illiberalize  (il-lib'er-al-iz),  v.t.  To  make 
illiberal. 

Illiberally  (il-lib'cir-al-li),  adv.  In  an  illib- 
eral manner  ;  ungenerously  ;  uncandidly ; 
uncharitably;  parsimoniously. 

lUiberalness  (il-lib'er-al-ues),  n.  Illiberal- 
ity. 

Illicit  (il-lis'it),  a.  [L.  illicitus—in,  not,  and 
licitus,  from  liceo  (used  impersonally),  licet, 
it  is  allowable,  allowed,  or  permitted.]  Not 
permitted  or  allowed;  prohibited;  imlawful; 
as,  an  illicit  trade;  illicit  intercourse  or  con- 
nection. 

One  illicit  and  mischievous  transaction  always 
leads  on  to  another.  Burke. 

Illicitly  (il-lis'it-li),  adv.  In  an  illicit  man- 
ner; unlawfully. 

lUicitness  (il-lis'it-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  illicit;  unlawfulness. 

Illicitous  (il-lis'it-us),  a.  Illicit. 

Illiciura  (il-li'si-um),  n.  [L.  illicio,  to  allure: 
referring  to  the  perfume.]  A  genus  of 
eastern  Asiatic  and  American  evergreen  de- 
ciduous shrubs  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Magnoliaceai.    The  plants  of  tliis  genus  are 
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called  aniseed  trees,  from  their  fine  aroma- 
tic scent.  The  seeds  of  /.  a»i7S(i(»m  (Chinese 
anise),  a  shrub  growing  8  or  10  feet  high,  are 
stomachic  and  carminative,  and  yield  a  very 
fragrant  volatile  oil.  Tlie  fi'uit  is  the  star- 
anise  of  the  shops.  The  Chinese  burn  the 
seeds  in  their  temples,  and  Europeans  em- 
ploy them  to  aromatize  certain  liquors,  such 
as  tlie  anisette  de  Bordeaux.  /.  religiosum 
is  a  Japanese  species,  about  the  size  of  a 
cherry-tree,  held  sacred  by  the  natives,  who 
decorate  the  tombs  of  their  dead  with 
wreaths  of  it,  and  burn  tlie  fragrant  bark 
as  incense  before  their  deities.  From  the 
bark  consuming  slowly  and  uniformly  the 
watchmen  in  ,Iapan  use  it  dried  and  reduced 
to  powder  for  burning  in  a  tube  to  mark  the 
time. 

Illigeracese  (il-li-jer-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  A  group 
or  sub-order  of  Combretacese,  the  species  of 
which  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
members  of  the  family  by  their  anthers 
dehiscing  by  valves,  in  whicli  respect  they 
resemble  laurels. 

lUigMent  (il-lit'en),  v.t.  [Prefix  il  for  in, 
s.nA  lighten.]   To  enlighten. 

Illightened  minds  see  a  greater  lustre  in  know- 
ledge than  in  the  fine  gold.  Bf>.  Reynolds. 


Illimitable  (il-lim'it-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  il  for 
in,  not.  ami  iimitable.]  Incapable  of  being 
limited  or  bounded;  as,  the  illimitable  void. 

The  wild,  the  irregular,  the  illimitable,  and  the 
luxuriant,  have  their  appropriate  force  of  beauty. 

De  Quincey. 

Syn.  Boundless,  limitless,  unlimited,  un- 
bounded, iniineasurable,  infinite,  immense, 
vast. 

Ulimitableness  (il-lim'it-a-bl-nes),  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  illimitable. 

inimitably  (il-lim'it-a-bli),  adv.  Without 
possibility  of  being  bounded ;  without  li- 
mits. 

Illimitation  (iI-lim'it-a"shon),  n.  [Prefix  il 
for  in,  not,  and  limitation.]  Tlie  state  of 
being  illiiiiit.ible;  want  of  limitation. 

Illimited  (il-lim'it-ed),  a.  [Prefix  il  for  in, 
not,  and  limited.]  Not  limited;  unbounded; 
interminable.  '  His  power  illimited  and  ir- 
resistible.'  Bp.  Hall. 

lUimitedness  (il-lini'it-ed-nes),n.  The  state 
of  being  illimited  or  without  limits  or  re- 
striction; boundlessness. 

The  absoluteness  and  illifnitedness  of  his  com- 
mission was  much  spoken  of.  Clarendoji. 

Ill-inhabited  (il'in-hab-it-ed),  a.  Ill-lodged. 

S)iak. 

IllinitiOIl  (il-li-ni'shon),  n.  [L.  illinio,  illi- 
nitmn,  to  spread  or  lay  on — il  for  in,  on, 
and  lino,  to  besmear.]  1.  A  smearing  or  rub- 
bing in  or  on,  as  of  an  ointment  or  lini- 
ment.—2.  That  which  is  smeared  or  rubbed 
in. — 3.  A  thin  crust  of  some  extraneous  sub- 
stance formed  on  minerals. 

It  is  sometimes  disguised  by  a  thin  crust  or  illini- 
tion  of  black  manganese.  Kir-ican. 

Illiquation  (il-li-kwa'shon),  n.  [L.  il  for  in, 

into,  and  liquatio,  liquationis,  a  melting, 
from  liquo,  liquaturn,  to  melt.]  The  melt- 
ing of  one  thing  into  another. 
Illiquid  (il-li'kwid),  a.  [Scotch.]  Not  liquid; 
not  ascertained  and  constituted  against  tlie 
debtor,  either  by  a  written  ol)ligation  or  the 
decree  of  a  court:  said  of  a  debt. 

The  petitioner  contended  that  the  claim  of  dam- 
ages stated  in  the  defence  was  illiquid. 

Court  0/ Session  Report. 

Illision  (il-li'zhon),  n.  [L.  illiaio,  illisionis, 
from  illido,  to  dash  or  strike  against — il  for 
in,  and  Icedo,  to  strike.]  The  act  of  striking 
into  or  against. 

Illiteracy  (il-lit'er-a-si),  n.  [From  illiterate.  ] 
1.  The  state  of  being  illiterate;  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  letters;  ignorance.— 2.  An  in- 
stance of  ignorance;  a  literary  error. 

The  many  bhmders  and  illiteracies  of  the  first 
publishers  of  his  (Shakspere's)  works.  Po/>e. 

Illiteral  (il-lit'er-al),  a.  [Prefix  il  for  in,  not, 
and  literal.]    Not  literal. 

Illiterate  (il-lit'Sr-at),  a.  [L.  illiteratus—il 
for  in,  not,  and  literatus,  lettered,  learned, 
from  litera,  a  letter.]  Ignorant  of  letters  or 
books;  uninstructed  in  science;  untaught; 
unlearned;  ignorant;  rude;  barbarous;  as, 
an  illiterate  man,  nation,  or  tribe.  '  Illiter- 
ate rudeness.'   Jer.  Taylor. 

Illiterately  (il-lit'er-at-li),  adv.  In  an  illi- 
terate manner. 

Illiterateness  (il-lit'er-at-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  illiterate;  want  of  learning;  ignor- 
ance of  letters,  books,  or  science. 

Illiterature  (il-lit'er-a-tiir),  n.  [Prefix  ilfor 
in,  not,  and  literature.]  Want  of  learning; 
unlearnedness  or  unletteredness.  [Rare.] 

They,  who  in  their  present  illiterature  were  so 
I     prone  to  sedition.  L.  Addison. 

Ill-judged  (il'jujd),  a.  Not  well  judged;  In- 
judicious; foiilisli;  unwise;  nonsensical. 

Ill-lived  (il'livd),  a.  Leading  a  wicked  life. 
[Rare.] 

A  scandalous  and  ill-lived  teacher.        Bp.  Hall. 

Ill-looked  (il'lukt),  a.  Having  an  ill  or  bad 
look;  liomely;  plain.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ill-looking  (il'luk-ing),  a.  Having  a  bad 
look. 

Ill-luck  (il'luk),  n.    Misfortune;  bad  luck. 
Ill-manned  (il'mand),  a.    Naut.  having  an 

insuthcient  crew;  undermanned:  said  of  a 

ship. 

Ill-mannered  (il'man-n^rd),  a.  Uncivil; 

rude;  boorisli;  impolite. 
Ill-matched  (il'macht),  a.    Badly  assorted; 

not  well  suited. 

Ill-meaning  (il'men-ing),  a.  Having  mali- 
cious intentions ;  designing  evil ;  ill-inten- 
tioned. 

Ill-nature  (il'na-tiir),  n.  Evil  nature  or  dis- 
position; Ijad  temper;  moroseness;  suUen- 
ness ;  crabliedness ;  malevolence ;  unkiud- 
ness. 

Ill-nature  .  .  .  consists  of  a  proneness  to  do  ill 
turns,  attended  with  a  secret  joy  upon  the  sight  ot 
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any  mischief  tliat  befalls  another,  and  of  an  utter  in- 
sensibility of  any  kindness  done  him.  South. 

Ill-natured  (il'na-turd),  a.  1.  Having  ill- 
nature  ;  of  habitual  bad  temper ;  cross ; 
crabbed;  surly;  intractable;  peevish;  frac- 
tious; as,  an  ill-natured  person. — 2.  That 
indicates  ill-nature. 

The  i//'jmti(ye^  task  refuse.  Addison. 

3.  Intractable ;  not  yielding  to  culture ; 
stubborn.    [Rare.  ] 

Rich,  foreiijn  mould  on  their  ill-natured  land. 

J  Philips. 

Ill-naturedly  (il'na-turd-li),  adv.  In  an  ill- 
naturod  manner;  crossly:  unkindly, 
ni-naturedness  (il'na-tui-d-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  ill-natured;  crossness. 
Illness  (il'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  ill ;  badness ;  unfavourableness. 
'The  illness  of  the  weather.'  Locke.— 2.  An 
attack  of  sickness ;  indisposition  ;  malady ; 
disorder  of  health;  as,  he  has  recovered 
from  his  illness.  — S.  Wickedness;  iniquity; 
wrong  moral  conduct. 

Thou  wouldst  be  great ; 
Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it.  Shak. 

Illoca'ble  (il-lo'ka-bl),  a.  [L.  prefix  il  for  in, 
not,  and  loco,  to  place,  to  hire,  from  locus, 
a  place.  ]  In  law,  incapable  of  being  placed 
out  or  hired. 

Illocality  (il-lo-kal'i-ti),  n.  [Prefix  il  for 
in,  not,  and  locality  (which  see).]  Want 
of  locality  or  place ;  the  state  of  not  existing 
in  a  locality  or  place. 

An  assertion  of  the  inextension  and  illocality  of  the 
soul  was  long  and  very  generally  eschewed. 

Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Illogical  (il-lo'jik-al),  a.  [Prefix  il  for  in, 
not,  and  logical.]  1.  Ignorant  or  negligent 
of  the  rules  of  logic  or  correct  reasoning; 
as,  an  illogical  disputant. — 2.  Contrary  to 
the  rules  of  logic  or  sound  reasoning;  as, 
an  illogical  inference. 

Illogically  (il-lo'jik-al-li),  ado.  In  an  illo- 
gical manner. 

Illogicalness(il-lo'jik-al-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  illogical;  contrariety  to  sound  rea- 
soning. 

Ill-omened  (il'o-mend),  a.  Having  unlucky 

omens;  ill-starred;  unfortunate. 
Ill-set  (il-sef),  a.    Set  or  disposed  to  evil; 

spiteful;  ill-natured.  [Scotch.) 
Ill-starred  (il'stiird),  a.  Having  an  evil  star 

presiding  over  one's  destiny;  hence,  fated  to 

be  unfortunate;  ill-omened. 

Ill-starred,  though  brave,  did  no  vision  foreboding 
Tell  you  that  Fate  had  forsaken  your  cause? 

Byron. 

Ill-tempered  (il'tem-perd),  a.  1.  Of  bad 
temper ;  morose  ;  crabbed ;  sour ;  peevish ; 
fretful.— 2.  Ill-mixed;  not  combined  in  due 
proportions,  as  the  liumours  of  the  body; 
hence,  not  of  a  good  temperament;  not  in 
a  good  state  of  health. 

So  ill-tempered  I  am  grown  that  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
catch  cold,  while  all  the  world  is  afraid  to  melt  away. 

Pepys. 

Ill-time  (il'tim),  v.t.    To  do  or  attempt  at 

an  unsuitalile  time.  Wright. 
Ill-timed  (il'timd),  a.    Attempted,  done, 

or  said  at  an  unsuitable  time.    '  lU-timed 

relief.'  Dn/den. 

Ill-treat  (if tret),  v.t.     To  treat  cruelly, 

unjustly,  or  improperly, 
niucidate  (il-lii'si-dat),  v.t.   To  elucidate. 

Talfourd.  _ 

Illude  (il-lud'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  illuded;  ppr. 
illuding.  [L.  illudo,  iHus)t?ri— prefix  il  for 
in,  and  Indo,  to  play.]  To  play  upon  by 
artifice;  to  deceive;  to  mock;  to  excite  and 
disappoint  the  hope  of. 
If  the  solitariness  of  these  rocks  do  not  illiedeme. 

Shelton. 

Illume  (il-li5ra'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  illumed; 
ppr.  illuming.  [See  Illuminate.]  To  throw 
or  spread  light  upon  ;  to  illumine ;  to  illu- 
minate. [Poetical.] 

The  mountain's  brow 
Illumed  with  fluid  gold.  Thomson. 

Illuminable  (il-liim'in-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  illuminated. 

Illuminant  (il-lum'in-ant),  n.   That  which 

illuminates  or  affords  light. 
lUuminary  (il-lum'iu-a-ri),  a.  Pertaining 

to  illumination,  _ 

Illuminate  (il-liim'in-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
illuminated;  ppr.  illuminating.  [L.  illu- 
mino,  illuminatum,  to  light  up  —  prefix  il 
for  in,  and  lumino,  to  enlighten,  from 
lumen  (for  lucimen),  light,  from  luceo,  to 
shine,  lux,  lucis,  light.  ]  1.  To  enlighten;  to 
throw  light  on;  to  supply  with  light. 

Made  the  stars    .    .  . 
To  illumi7tate  the  earth  and  rule  the  night.  Milton. 


2.  To  adorn  with  festal  lamps  or  bonfires.  I 
Johnson. — 3.  To  adorn,  as  a  manuscript  or 
page,  with  coloured  decorations  or  illustra- 
tions, or  ornamental  letters,  figures,  pictures, 
&c. ;  to  fill  with  ornamental  illustrations.— 
4.  To  illustrate,  explain,  or  elucidate. 

Illuminate  the  several  pages  with  variety  of 
examples.  IVatts. 

Illuminate  (il-Mm'in-at),  a.  Enlightened. 

'  If  they  be  illuminate  by  learning.'  Bacon. 
Illuminate  (il-liim'in-at),  n.  One  pretending 
to  possess  extraordinary  light  and  know- 
ledge. See  iLLCMlNATI. 

Such  illnmi>tates  are  our  classical  brethren ! 

J}/o/oita^''U. 

lUuminati  (il-liira'in-a"ti),  n.  pi.  1.  Eccles. 
a  term  anciently  applied  to  persons  who  had 
received  baptism,  in  which  ceremony  they 
received  a  lighted  taper  as  a  symbol  of  the 
faith  and  grace  they  had  received  by  that 
sacrament.— 2.  Certain  heretics  who  sprang 
up  in  Spain  about  the  year  1575,  and  who 
afterward  appeared  in  France.  Their  prin- 
cipal doctrine  was, that  by  means  of  a  sublime 
manner  of  prayer  they  had  attained  to  so 
perfect  a  state  as  to  have  no  need  of  ordi- 
nances, sacraments,  and  good  works.  —  3.  A 
name  adopted  by  the  Rosicrucians.— 4.  The 
members  of  a  secret  society  founded  in  1776 
by  Adam  Weishaupt,  professor  of  law  at 
Ingolstadt  in  Bavaria.  Its  professed  object 
was  the  attainment  of  a  higher  degree  of 
virtue  and  morality  than  that  reached  in 
ordinary  society.  It  was  suppressed  by  the 
Bavarian  government  in  1784.-5.  A  term 
applied  to  persons  who  affect  to  p  ssess 
extraordinary  knowledge  or  gifts,  whether 
justly  or  otherwise. 

The  great  arcanum  (the  secret  of  futurity)  can  be 
mastered  only  by  the  very  few  who  have  the  requi- 
site intellectual  capacity.  .  .  .  Let  Sir  John 
Herschel  say  what  he  pleases,  astronomical  problems 
are  a  mere  bagatelle  to  the  problems  our  illumiptati 
have  to  solve.  This  sort  of  quasi-omniscience.  as  I 
may  call  it,  is  a  heavy  burden,  I  assure  you,  for  a 
mortal  brain.  Henry  Rogers. 

Illumination  (il-liim'in-a"shon),  n.  [L. 
illiiiiiiiiutiii,  illuininationis,  a  lighting  up, 
from  Uluiiiino,  to  light  up.]  1.  The  act  of 
illuminating  or  state  of  being  illuminated; 
the  act  of  rendering  a  house  or  a  town 
light  by  placing  lights  at  the  windows, 
or  in  elevated  situations,  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  joy;  the  state  of  being  thus  ren- 
dered light;  the  adornment  of  books  and 
manuscripts  with  coloured  illustrations, 
ornamental  letters,  and  the  like.  —  2.  That 
which  is  illuminated  or  lighted  up,  as  a 
design  formed  by  lamps;  a  festive  display 
of  lights ;  the  ornament  or  illustration, 
generally  coloured  or  gilt,  witli  which 
ancient  manuscripts  or  books  were  embel- 
lished.— 3.  That  which  gives  light. 

The  sun  ...  is  an  illumination  created.  Raleigh. 

4.  That  which  results  from  or  is  the  effect 
of  a  luminous  body;  brightness;  splendour. 

The  ilUnninaliojt  which  a  bright  genius  giveth  to 
his  work.  Pelton. 

Illuminative  (il-liim'in-at-iv),  a.  [Fr.  ilhnn- 
inatif,  from  L.  illumino,  illuminatum,  to 
light  up.  See  ILLUMINATE.]  Having  the 
power  of  giving  light ;  tentiing  to  throw 
light ;  illustrative.  '  Graceful,  ingenious, 
illumhiatiee  reading.'  Carlyle. 

Illuminator  (il-ltim'in-at-er),  n.  [L.,  from 
illumino,  to  light  up.  See  ILLUMINATE.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  illuminates  or 
gives  light;  especially,  one  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  decorate  manuscripts  and  books 
with  ornamental  letters,  pictures,  portraits, 
and  drawings  of  any  kind.  —  2.  A  lens  or 
mirror  in  a  microscope  or  other  optical 
instrument  for  condensing  the  light. 

Illumine  (il-Ium'in),  v.t.   To  illuminate. 

What  in  me  is  dark 
Illtcmine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support.  Milton. 

lUuminee  (il-ldm'in-e"),  n.  One  of  the 
lUuminati.    See  ILLUMINATI. 

Illuminer  (il-lum'in-er),  n.  One  who  illum- 
inates. 

Illuminism  (il-lum'in-izm),  n.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  lUuminati. 

Illuministic  (il-liim'in-ist"ik),  a.  Relating 
to  tlie  lUuminati  or  Illuminism. 

Illuminize  (il-liim'in-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
illuminized;  ppr.  ilhiminizing.  To  initiate 
into  the  doctrines  or  principles  of  the 
lUuminati.  _ 

lUure  t  (il-liirO.  [Prefix  il  for  in,  in,  into, 
and  iwre  (which  see).  ]  To  lure;  to  allure;  to 
entice;  to  deceive. 

The  devil  ensnareth  the  souls  of  many  men  by 
illuring  them  with  the  nmck  and  dung  of  this  world 
to  undo  them  eternally.  Fuller. 


Illusion  (il-lu'zhon),  n.  [L.  illusio,  illusionis, 
a  mocking,   from    illudo.     See  Illude.] 

1.  The  act  of  deceiving  or  imposing  upon; 
deception;  mockery. 

This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show, 

For  man's  illitsion  given.  Moore. 

2.  That  which  deceives;  an  unreal  vision 
presented  to  the  bodily  or  mental  eye;  de- 
ceptive appearance;  a  false  show;  mockery; 
hallucination. 

Reason  dissipates  the  ilhtsions  and  visionary  in- 
terpretations of  things  in  which  the  imagination  runs 
riot.  Dr.  Caird. 

—  Delusion,  Illusion.  See  under  Delusion. 
Illusionist  (il-lU'zhon-ist),  n.    One  given  to 
illusion. 

Illusive  (il-lu'siv),  a.  Deceiving  by  false 
show;  deceitful;  false;  illusory. 

While  the  fond  soul, 
Wrapt  in  gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss. 
Still  paints  th'  iltusiz'e  form.  Thomson. 

Illusively  (il-M'siv-li),  adv.    In  an  illusive 

manner. 

Illusiveness  (il-lii'siv-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  delusive;  deception;  false  show. 

Illusory  (il-lu'so-ri),  a.  [Fr.  illusoire,  from 
L.  illudo,  illusum,  to  play  upon  or  with.  See 
Illude.]  Deceiving  or  tending  to  deceive 
by  false  appearances;  fallacious.  'Illusory 
creations  of  imagination.'   Br.  Caird. 

Illustra'ble(il-lus'tra-bl),a.  Capable  of  being 
illustrated;  admitting  of  illustration.  [Rare.] 

Illustrate  (il-lus'trat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  illus- 
trated;  ppr.  illustrating.  [L.  illustro,  illus- 
traturn,  to  light  up,  to  illuminate— for  in, 
and  lustro,  to  make  light.    See  Lustre.] 

1.  To  make  clear,  bright,  or  luminous. 
Here,  when  the  moon  ilhtstrnies  a\\  the  sky. 

Chapjnayt. 

2.  To  give  honour  or  renown  to;  to  make 
distinguished  or  illustrious;  to  glorify. 

Matter  to  me  of  glory,  whom  their  hate 
Illustrates.  Milton. 

3.  To  set  in  a  clear  light;  to  make  glorious 
or  to  display  the  glory  of;  to  make  plain 
and  conspicuous;  as,  to  illustrate  the  per- 
fections of  God.  'To  prove  him,  and  ilhos- 
trate  his  high  worth.'  Skak.—i.  To  explain 
or  elucidate;  to  make  clear,  intelligible,  or 
obvious;  to  exemplify,  as  by  means  of 
figures,  comparisons,  and  the  like ;  as,  to 
illustrate  a  passage  of  Scripture  by  com- 
ments, or  of  a  profane  author  by  a  gloss.— 
5.  To  ornament  and  elucidate  by  means  of 
pictures,  drawings,  &c. 

Illustrate  t  (il-lus'trat),  a.  Famous;  re- 
nowned ;  illustrious.  '  This  most  gallant, 
illustrate,  and  learned  gentleman.'  Sliak. 

Illustration  (il-lus-tra'shon),  n.  [L.  illus- 
t ratio,  illustrationis,  a  vivid  representation, 
from  illustro,  to  light  up.  See  Illustrate.] 

1.  The  act  of  illustrating;  the  act  of  render- 
ing clear  or  obvious;  explanation;  elucida- 
tion.—2.  The  state  of  being  illustrated;  as, 
in  this  mental  illustration  of  his.— 3.  That 
which  illustrates,  as  a  comparison  or  ex- 
ample intended  to  make  clear  or  obvious 
or  to  remove  obscurity ;  an  engraving,  pic- 
ture, and  the  like,  intended  to  ornament 
and  elucidate. 

Illustrative  (il-lus'tra-tiv),  a.  Tending  to 
illustrate;  as,  (a)  tending  to  elucidate,  ex- 
plain, or  exemplify ;  as,  an  argument  or 
simile  illustrative  of  a  subject.  (b)+  Tend- 
ing to  make  glorious  or  illustrious;  honor- 
ific. 

Illustratively  (il-lus'tra-tiv-li),  adv.  By 
way  of  illustration  or  elucidation. 

Illustrator  (il-lus'trat-er),  n.  One  who  il- 
lustrates. 

The  right  gracious  illustrator  of  virtue.  Chapman. 

lUustratory  (il-lus'tra-to-ri),  a.  Serving  to 
illustrate. 

Illustrious  (il-lus'trl-us),  a.  [L.  illustris, 
lighted  up,  clear,  distinguished;  probably 
contr.  for  illucestris  —  il  for  in,  into,  and 
luceo,  to  shine,  from  lux,  lucis,  light.]  1.  Pos- 
sessing lustre  or  brilliancy;  luminous;  lust- 
rous; splendid. 
Quench  the  light,  thine  eyes  are  guides  illustrious. 

Beau.  &■  Fl. 

2.  Distinguished  by  greatness,  nobleness, 
&c. ;  conspicuous;  renowned;  eminent;  as, 
an  illustriuus  gener.al  or  magistrate;  an  il- 
lustrious prince.  — 3.  Conferring  lustre  or 
honour;  brilliant;  renowned;  as,  illustrious 
actions. 

Illustrious  acts  high  raptures  do  infuse, 

And  every  conqueror  creates  a  muse.  Waller. 

Stn.  Remarkable,  conspicuous,  noted,  fa- 
mous, celebrated,  signal,  renowned,  emi- 
nent, exalted,  noble,  glorious. 
Illustriously  (il-lus'tri-us-U),  adv.  In  an 
illustrious  manner;  conspicuously;  nobly; 
eminently;  gloriously. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  miive;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti.  Sc.  abiine;    y.  Sc.  iey. 
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Illustriousness  (il-lus'tri-us-nes),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  illustrious ; 
eminence;  greatness;_grandeur;  glory. 

lUuxviriOUS  (il-lug-zu'ri-us),  a.  [Prefix  il 
for  in,  not,  and  luxurious.]    Not  luxurious. 

Ill-will  (il'wil),  11.  Enmity;  malevolence. 
'  No  ill-will  I  bear  you.'  Shale. 

Ill-willer  (il'wil-er),  n.  One  who  wishes  ill 
to  another.    Beau.  <i-  Fl. 

Ill-Willie  (il-wil'li),  a.  Ill-disposed;  ill-na- 
tured; malicious;  not  willing  to  part  witli 
anything;  niggardly.  [Scotch.] 

Ill-wisher  (il'wish-er),  n.  One  who  wishes 
evil  to  another;  an  enemy. 

Illy  (il'li),  adv.  In  an  ill  or  evil  manner;  not 
well;  ill.  [Bare.] 

Thou  dost  deem 
That  I  have  z7/y  spared  so  large  a  band, 
DisabUng  from  pursuit  our  weaken'd  troops. 

Soicihey. 

Ilmenite  (il'men-it),  n.  [So  called  from  li- 
me n,  a  branch  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in 
the  province  of  Orenburg  in  Siberia.]  A 
black  ore  of  iron,  consisting  of  peroxide  of 
iron  and  the  blue  oxide  of  titanium,  found 
in  the  miascite  of  the  Ilmen  Mountains. 

Ilvaite  (il'va-it),  Ji.  [FromL.  Ilva,  Elba.]  A 
silicate  of  iron  and  lime,  found  in  Elba  in 
black  prismatic  crystals. 

I'm  (ini).   Contracted  from  I  am. 

Im-.  A  prefix,  a  form  of  L.  in,  used  before 
words  beginning  with  a  labial  for  the  sake 
of  easy  utterance;  as,  u»bibe,  i)/iraense,  im- 
partial.    See  In-. 

Image  (im'aj),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  imago,  akin  to 
iinitof,  to  imitate.]  1.  A  representation 
or  similitude  of  any  person  or  thing,  sculp- 
tui'ed,  drawn,  painted,  or  otherwise  made 
perceptible  by  the  sight ;  a  statue,  picture, 
or  stamped  representation;  an  effigy;  as,  an 
image  wrought  out  of  stone,  wood,  or  wax. 
'Even  like  a  stony  image,  cold  and  numb.' 
Shale. 

Its  minted  coins,  .  .  . 
Now  stamped  with  the  ijna^e  of  good  Queen  Bess, 
And  now  of  a  bloody  Mary.  Hood. 

2.  The  representation  of  any  person  or  thing 
made  an  object  of  worship;  an  idol. 

Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven 
.  .  .  tliou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor 
serve  them.  Ex.  xx.  4,  5. 

3.  What  forms  a  copy,  counterpart,  or  like- 
ness of  something  else;  copy;  likeness;  em- 
bodiment ;  as,  the  child  is  the  image  of  its 
mother.  'Looking  on  his  images  (i.e.  his 
children). '  Shak. 

This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in  Vienna. 

SltLxk. 

4.  A  representation  of  anything  to  the  mind ; 
a  picture  drawn  by  fancy;  a  conception;  an 
idea. 

Can  we  conceive 
Image  of  aught  delightful,  soft,  or  great?  Prior. 
The  image  of  his  father  was  less  fresh  in  his  mind. 

Disraeli. 

5.  Semblance;  show;  appearance. 
The  face  of  things  a  frightful  image  bears. 

Drydeji. 

For  by  the  image  of  my  cause  I  see 

The  portraiture  of  his.  Shak. 

6.  In  rhet.  a  term  somewhat  loosely  used, 
Iiut  which  appears  generally  to  denote  a 
metaphor  dilated  and  rendered  a  more  com- 
plete picture  by  the  assemblage  of  various 
ideas  through  which  the  same  metaphor  con- 
tinues to  run,  yet  not  sufficiently  e.xpanded 
to  form  an  allegory.    Brande  and  Cox. 

Itnage^  .  .  .  are  of  great  use  to  give  weight,  mag- 
nificence, and  strength  to  a  discourse.  Lo7icio>i  Ettcy. 

7.  In  optics,  the  spectrum  or  appearance  of 
an  object  made  Ijy  reflection  or  refraction; 
or,  more  scientifically,  the  locus  of  all  the 
pencils  of  converging  or  diverging  rays  ema- 
nating from  every  point  of  the  object,  and 
received  on  a  surface.  It  is  by  means  of 
optical  images  that  vision  is  effected.  The 
eye  is  an  assemblage  of  lenses  which  concen- 
trate the  rays  emanating  from  each  point 
of  the  object  on  a  tissue  of  very  delicate 
nerves,  called  the  retina,  where  an  exact 
image  or  representation  of  the  object  is 
formed.  The  images  of  external  objects  are 
painted  on  the  retina  in  a  reversed  position, 
and  from  the  retina  the  impressions  are 
transmitted  to  the  sensorium  by  the  optical 
nerves.  —Aerial  images.  See  under  AERIAL. 

Image  (im'aj),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  imaged;  ppr. 
imaging.  1.  To  form  an  image  of;  to  re- 
present by  an  image;  to  reflect  the  image  or 
likeness  of ;  to  mirror ;  as,  mountains  im- 
aged in  the  peaceful  lake.— 2.  To  represent 
to  the  mental  vision ;  to  form  a  likeness  of 
in  the  mind  by  the  fancy  or  recollection. 

And  image  charms  he  nmst  behold  no  more.  Pope. 

3.  To  be  like;  to  resemble;  as,  he  imaged 
his  brother.  Pope. 


Imageable  (im'iij -a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
imaged. 

Image-breaker  (im'aj-brak-er),  n.  One  who 
breaks  or  destroys  images;  an  iconoclast; 
an  idoloclast. 

Imageless  (im'aj-les),  a.    Having  no  image. 
But  a  voice 

Is  wanting:  the  deep  truth  is  imageiess.  Shelley. 
Image-maker  (im'aj-mak-er),  n.    A  maker 

of  images;  a  manufacturer  of  plaster  casts 

and  figures,  or  statues. 
Image-man  (im'aj-man),  «.    A  dealer  in 

plaster  casts. 

Imagery  (im'aj-e-ri),  n.  1.  The  work  of  one 
who  makes  images  or  sensible  representa- 
tions of  objects;  pictures;  statues;  imita- 
tion work;  images  in  general  or  collectively. 

Rich  carvings,  portraitures  and  imagery.  Dryden. 

Rare  fronts  of  varied  mosaic,  covered  with  if}ta- 
gery  wilder  and  quainter  than  ever  filled  a  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream.  Ruskiii. 

2.  Unreal  show;  imitation;  appearance. 

What  can  tliy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean  ?  Prior. 

3.  Forms  of  the  fancy;  false  ideas;  imagi- 
nary phantasms. 

Tlie  i?nagery  of  a  mel-ancholic  fancy.  Alterbtiry. 

i.  In  rhet.  rhetorical  images  collectively; 
figures  in  discourse. 

I  wish  there  may  be  in  this  poem  any  instance  of 
good  itnagay.  Drydetl. 

Image-worship  ( im'aj -wer-ship),  n.  The 
worship  of  images;  idolatry. 

Imaginable  (im-aj'in-a-bl),  a.  [Fr.  See  Im- 
agine.] Capable  of  being  imagined  or  con- 
ceived. 

Men  sunk  into  the  greatest  darkness  imaginable. 

Thonson. 

Imaginableness  (ira-aj'in-a-bl-nes),ji.  State 
of  being  imaginable. 

Imaginably  (im-aj'in-a-bli),  adv.  In  an 
imagiuaLile  manner. 

Imaginal  (im-aj'in-al),  a.  Characterized  by 
imagination;  imaginative;  given  to  the  use 
of  rhetorical  figures  or  images.    N.  B.  Rev. 

Imaginant  t  (im-aj'in-ant),  a.  [L.  imagin- 
ans,  iinaginantis,  ppr.  of  imagino,  to  form 
or  reflect  an  image.  See  Imagination.] 
Imagining;  conceiving. 

Imaginantt  (im-aj'in-ant),  n.  One  who  is 
prone  to  form  strange  ideas. 

Imaginarily  (im-aj'in-a-ri-li),  adv.  In  an 
imaghiary  manner;  in  imagination.  [Rare.] 

Imaginariness  (im-aj'in-a-ri-nes),  n.  The 
condition  <ir  quality  of  being  imaginary. 

Imaginary  (ini-aj'in-a-ri),  a.  [L.  imagina- 
rius,  pertaining  to  an  image,  existing  only 
in  tile  imagination,  from  imago,  imaginis, 
an  image.  ]  Existing  only  in  imagination  or 
fancy;  not  real. 

Imaginary  ills  and  fancied  tortures.  Addison. 

—  Imaginary  quantity  or  expression,  in 
math,  an  algebraic  expression  or  symbol 
having  no  assignable  arithmetical  or  nu- 
merical meaning  or  interpretation;  the  even 
root  of  a  negative  quantity;  as,  \/--<»; 
ij —2.  Called  also  an  Impossible  Quantity  or 
Expression. — Imaginary  focus,  in  optics,  the 
point  towards  which  converging  rays  tend, 
but  which  they  are  prevented  from  coming 
to  by  some  obstacle.  It  is  also  termed  the 
Virtual  Focus.—  Syn.  Ideal,  fanciful,  chi- 
merical, visionary,  fancied,  unreal. 

Imaginary  (im-aj'in-a-ri),  n.  In  alg.  an 
imaginary  expression  or  quantity. 

Imaginatif ,  t  a.  [Fr.  ]  Suspicious.  Chaucer. 

Imagination  (im-aj'in-a"shon),  n.  [L.  im- 
aginatiu,  imaginationis,  from  imagino,  im- 
agiiKituiii,  to  form  or  reflect  an  image,  from 
i)Hagv,  imaginis,  an  image.]  1.  The  power 
or  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  conceives 
and  forms  ideas  of  things  communicated  to 
it  by  the  organs  of  sense.  Imagination, 
in  its  proper  sense,  according  to  Ueid, 
signifies  a  lively  conception  of  objects  of 
sight.  It  is  distinguished  from  concep- 
tion as  a  part  from  a  whole.  '  The  business 
of  conception,"  says  Stewart,  'is  to  present 
us  with  an  exact  transcript  of  what  we  have 
felt  or  perceived.  But  we  have  also  a  power 
of  modifying  our  conceptions,  by  combining 
the  parts  of  different  ones  so  as  to  f  cirni  new 
wholes  of  our  own  creation.  I  shall  employ 
the  word  imagination  to  exjiress  this  power. 
I  apprehend  this  to  be  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  if  imagination  be  the  power  which 
gives  birth  to  the  productions  of  the  poet 
and  the  painter.'  Imagination  might  be 
defined  as  the  will  working  on  the  materials 
of  memory;  not  satisfied  with  following 
the  order  prescribed  by  nature  or  suggested 
by  accident,  it  selects  tlie  parts  of  ditferent 
conceptions  or  objects  of  memory  to  form  a 
whole  more  pleasing,  moie  elevated,  more 


sublime,  more  terrible,  or  more  awful  than 
has  ever  been  presented  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  The  term  is  often  employed 
in  a  narrow  acceptation  as  synonymous 
with  fancy,  which  properly  is  only  a  lower 
or  slighter  development  of  the  imaginative 
faculty.  In  its  widest  signification,  however, 
imagination  is  co-extensive  with  invention, 
furnishing  the  writer  with  whatever  is  most 
happy  and  appropriate  in  language,  or  vivid 
and  forcible  in  thought. 

The  power  of  the  mind  to  decompose  its  concep- 
tions, and  to  recombine  the  elements  of  them  at  its 
pleasure,  is  called  its  faculty  of  imaginaiion. 

Is,  Taylor. 

2.  Image  in  the  mind;  conception;  idea. 
Sometimes  despair  darkens  all  her  imaginations. 

Sir  P  Sidney. 

3.  Contrivance;  scheme;  device;  plot. 
Thou  hast  seen  all  their  vengeance  and  all  their 

i?naj^^  inations  ag3.msi  me.  Lam.  iii.  60. 

4.  An  unsolid  or  fanciful  opinion. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  space,  in  itself,  is  actually 
boundless  ;  to  which  imagination  the  idea  of  space 
of  itself  leads  us.  Locke. 
— Invention,  Imagination.    See  under  In- 
vention. 

Imaginative  (im-aj'in-at-iv),  a.  [Fr.  iyna 
giiiatif,  from  imagino,  imaginatum,  to  form 
or  reflect  an  image.    See  Imagination.  ] 

1.  That  forms  imaginations ;  endowed  with 
imagination;  as,  the  imaginative  faculty. 

Milton  had  a  highly  imaginative,  Cowley  a  very 
fanciful  mind.  Coleridge. 

2.  Owing  existence  to,  or  characterized  by, 
imagination  :  used  generally  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word. 

In  all  the  higher  departments  of  imaginative  art, 
nature  still  constitutes  an  important  element.  Mure. 

Imaginativeness  (im-aj'in-at-iv-nes),  n. 
Quality  of  being  imaginative. 

Imagine  (im-aj'in),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  imagined; 
ppr  imayining.  [Ft.  imaginer,tj.  imaginor, 
from  imago,  image.  ]  1.  To  form  a  notion  or 
idea  of  in  the  mind;  to  produce  by  the 
imagination;  as,  we  can  imagine  the  figure 
of  a  horse's  head  united  to  a  human  body. 

2.  To  conceive  in  thought;  to  think. 

Well,  I  will  lock  his  counsel  in  my  breast; 
And  what  I  do  ititagine  let  that  rest-  Shak. 

3.  To  contrive  in  pui'pose;  to  scheme;  to  de- 
vise. 

flow  long  will  ye  iynagine  mischief  against  a  man? 

Ps.  Ixii.  3. 

Syn.  To  fancy,  conceive,  apprehend,  think, 
believe,  suppose,deeni,plan,  scheme,  devise, 
frame. 

Imagine  (im-aj'in),  v.i.   1.  To  form  images 
or  conceptions ;  to  conceive ;  to  devise.  — 
2.  To  suppose;  to  fancy;  to  think. 
My  sister  is  not  so  defenceless  left 
As  you  imagine.  Milton. 

Imaginer  (ini-aj'in-er),  n.  One  wlio  imagines; 
one  who  forms  ideas  or  conceptions;  one 
who  contrives. 

Imagining  (im-aj'in-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
forming  images. — 2.  That  which  is  imagined. 

Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings.  Shak. 

Imaginoust  (im-aj'in-us),  a.  Full  of  or 
characterized  by  imagination;  imaginative. 

As  the  stufFe 
Prep)ar'd  for  arras  pictures,  is  no  picture 
Till  it  be  form'd,  and  man  liath  cast  the  beames 
Of  his  i/ftaginons  fancy  thorough  it.  Chapjnan. 

Imago  (im-a'go),  n.  [L. .  an  image.]  lu  nat. 
Iiist.  the  last  or  perfect  state  of  an  insect, 
after  the  pupa  case  or  sheath  has  been  shed, 
and  the  animal  appears. 

Imam,  Imaum  (i-miim',  i-mam'),  n.  [Ai-. 


Imam  of  a  Mosque. 


imdm,  from  amma,  to  walk  before,  to  pre- 
side.]  A  minister  or  priest  who  performs 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  loc/i;     S,  go;     j,job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinjr;     IH,  tften;  th,  ttin; 
Vol.  II. 


w,  wig;    wh,  joAig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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the  regular  service  of  the  mosque  among 
the  Mohammedans;  generally,  one  who  has 
preceilence  in  war  or  prayer,  sometimes  also 
in  science  and  literature.  The  Sultan  of 
Turliey  as  chief  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs 
has  the  title,  which  is  or  has  been  borne  by 
some  other  Mussulman  princes. 

Iman  (i-man'),       Same  as  Imam. 

Imbalm  (im-b;im'),  v.t.    To  embalm. 

Imban  (im-ban'),  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for  in,  and 
bail.]  To  excommunicate,  in  a  civil  sense; 
to  cut  off  from  the  riglits  of  man,  or  exclude 
from  the  common  privileges  of  humanity. 
J.  Baiioio.  [Eare.] 

Imband  (im-band'),  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and  band.  ]   To  form  into  a  band  or  bands. 

Beneath  full  sails  imbanded  nations  rise. 

y.  Bcirlo7v. 

Imbank  (Im-bangk').  v.t.  (prefix  im  for  in, 
and  ba  ak.  ]    To  embanlc  (which  see). 

Imbanlcmeilt  (im-bangk'ment),  n.  Embank- 
ment (wliich  see). 

Imbannered  (im-ban'6rd),  a.  Furnished 
with  banners. 

Imbaret  (im-bai-'),  v.  t.  To  make  or  lay  bare; 

to  expose.  '  To  imbare  their  crooked  titles.' 

Shak.  Some  read  Imbar,  to  bar  or  exclude. 
Imbam  (im-barn'),  o.t.    To  deposit  in  a 

barn. 

A  f,:iir  harvest  .  .  .  well  in  and  imbayjied.  Herbert. 

Imbarren  (im-ba'ren),  v.t.  Same  as  Em- 
banen. 

Imbase  (im-bas'),  v.  t.  To  embase  (which  see). 
Imtaastardizet  (im-bas'terd-iz),j;.t.  Same  as 

Embastardize.  _ 
Imbathe  (im  bam').      To  embathe  (which 

see). 

Imbattled  (im-bat'tld),a.  Embattled  (which 
see). 

Imbecile  (im'be-sel),  a.  [L.  imbecUUs,  im- 
becillus.  feeble  in  body  or  mind — doubtfully 
derived  from  prefix  im  for  in,  and  bacillus, 
a  staff;  lit.  one  without  a  stay  or  support.] 

1.  Destitute  of  strength;  weak;  feeble;  im- 
potent; helpless. 

We  in  a  manner  were  got  out  of  God's  possession ; 
were  in  respect  to  him  become  imlecile  and  lost. 

BarrolP. 

2.  Mentally  feeble ;  fatuous ;  with  mental 
faculties  greatly  impaired.  —  Syn.  Weak, 
debilitated,  feeble,  infirm,  impotent. 

Imbecile  (im'be-sel).  n.  One  that  is  im- 
becile or  impotent  either  in  body  or  mind. 

Imbecilet  (im'be-sel). o.  ?.  To  make  imbecile; 
to  weaken.    Jer.  Taylor.  _ 

Imbecilitate(im-be-sirit-at),w.  t.  To  weaken; 
to  render  feeble. 

Imbecility  (im-be-sil'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  imbicil- 
litii;  L.  imbecillitas,  from  iinbecillis,  imbecil- 
Zifs,  weak,  feelile.  See  Imbecile.]  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  imbecile;  weak- 
ness either  of  body  or  mind. 

Cruelty  .  .  .  argues  not  only  a  depravedness  of 
nature,  but  also  a  meanness  of  courage  and  imbecil- 
ity of  mind.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

— Debility,  Infirmity,  Imbecility.  See  under 
Debility. 

Imbed  (im  bed'),  v.t.  To  embed  (which  see). 

ImtaelliC  (im-bel'ik),  a.  [L.  prefix  im  for  in, 
not,  and  bellicus,  warlike,  from  belhim,  war.] 
iSfot  warlike  or  martial.  '  Tlie  imbellic  pea- 
sant.'  Junius.  [Rare.] 

Imbellisht  (im-bel'ish),  v.t.  To  embellish. 
Bp.  Hall;  Milton. 

Imbenching  (im-bensli'ing),  n.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  and  bench.]  A  raised  work  like  a 
bencli.  Farkhurst. 

Imber,  Immer  (imb'er,  im'er),  n.  The  em- 
ber-goose (which  see). 

Imbibe  (im-bil/),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  imbibed; 
ppr.  imbibinr).  [L.  imbibo  —  im  for  in,  in, 
into,  and  ftifto,  to  drink;  Vx.  imbiber.]  1.  To 
drink  in;  to  absorb;  as,  a  dry  or  porous  body 
imbibes  a  fluid;  a  sponge  imbibes  moisture. 

2.  To  receive  or  admit  into  the  mind  and 
retain;  as.  to  imbibe  principles;  to  imbibe 
errors.  Imbibing  in  the  mind  always  im- 
plies retention,  at  least  for  a  time. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  mind  to  put  off  those  confused 
notions  and  prejudices  it  has  iinbibed  from  custom. 

Locke. 

3.  t  To  cause  to  drink  in;  to  imbue.  'Earth, 
imbibed  with  .  .  .  acid.'  Newton. 

Imbiber  ( im-bib'er ),  n.    One  who  or  that 

whicli  imbibes.  Arbathnot. 
Imbibition  (im-bi-bi'shon),  n.    The  act  of 

imbibing;  the  absorption  of  a  liquid  into  the 

pores  of  a  solid.    Bacon;  Boyle. 
Imbitter  (im-bit'ter),  v.t.   See  Embitter. 
Irabitterer  (im-bit'ter-er),  n.   Same  as  Em^ 

bitterrv.  Johnson. 

Imblaze  (im-blaz'),  v.t.   To  emblaze. 
Imblazon  (ira-bla'zon),  v.t.    To  emblazon. 


Millo, 

To  embosom 
n.  Embossed 
Same  as  Em- 


Imbodiment  (im-bo'di-ment),  n.  Tlie  act 
of  inibodying;  embodiment  (which  see). 
Imbody  (im-bo'di),  v.i.  1.  To  unite  into  a 
body,  mass,  or  collection ;  to  coalesce.  — 
2.  To  become  body  or  matter;  to  become  in- 
carnate or  material. 

The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Itnbodies,  and  imbrutes.  Milton. 

Imbody  (im-bo'di),  v.t.  1.  To  put  into  or 
invest  with  a  body.— 2.  To  form  into  a  body; 
to  collect  into  an  aggregate.  —  3.  To  give 
material  form  to ;  to  render  palpable.  See 
Embody. 

Imboilt  (im-boil'),  u.i.  To  effervesce;  to  rage. 

Spenser. 

Irabolden  (im-bold'n),  v.t.  To  embolden 
(whii.'li  see). 

Imbonityt  (im-bon'i-ti),  n.  [L.  i/u  for  in, 
not,  and  bonitas,  goodness.]  Want  of  good- 
ness or  good  qualities.  Burton. 

Imborder  (im-boi-'der).  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  and  border.]  1.  To  furnisli  or  inclose 
with  a  border;  to  adorn  with  a  border. — 
2.  To  place  as  in  a  border;  to  form  a  border 
of. 

Thick-woven  arborets  and  flowers 
Tvibai-der'd  on  each  bank.  Milton. 

Imboskt  (im-bosk'),  v.t.  [It.  imhoscare,  to 
lie  in  ambuscade.  See  EMBOSS.]  To  con- 
ceal, as  in  bushes;  to  hide. 

Requesting  him  to  depart,  and  imbosk  himself  in 
the  mountain.  Shcltoji. 

Imboskt  (ira-bosk'),  v.i.    To  lie  concealed. 
They  seek  the  dark,  the  bushy,  the  tangled  forest : 
they  would  irniosk. 

Imbosom  (ira-bo'zum),  v.t. 
(wliicli  see). 

Imbosturet  (im  bost'ur), 

work.    Beau.  &  Fl. 
Imbound  (im- bound'),  v.t. 

bound. 

Imbow  (im-bo'),  v.t.    Same  as  Emhow. 

Imbowel  (im-bou'el),  v.t.   To  embowel. 

Irataower  (im-bou'er),  V.  t.  To  cover  with  or 
as  witli  a  bower;  to  shelter  with  or  as  with 
trees.  '  In  thick  shelter  of  black  shades 
imbower'd.'  Milton.  '  A  shady  bank,  thick 
over-head  with  verdant  roof  imbower'd.' 
Milton. 

And  the  silent  isle  imbo7uers 

The  lady  of  Shalott.  Tennyson. 

Imbower  (im-bou'6r),  v.i.  To  form  a  bower. 

Milton. 

Imbcwment  (Im-bo'ment),  n.  Same  as  Em- 
bownicnt. 

Imbox  (im-boks').  v.t.   To  embox. 

Imbraidt  (im-brad'),  u.t.  Same  as  Embraid. 

Imbrangle  (im-brang'gl).  v.t.  To  entangle; 
to  embrangle.  '  Pliysiology  imbrangled  with 
an  inapplicable  logic'  Coleridge. 

Imbreed  (im-bred'),  v.t.  To  generate  within. 

See  INBREED. 

Imbricate,  Imbricated  (im'bri-kat,  im'lni- 
kat-ed),  a.  [L.  iinbricatus,  pp.  of  imbrico, 
imbriciitum,  to  cover  with  gutter-tiles,  to 
form  like  a  gutter-tile,  from  imbrex,  imbri- 
cis,  a  hollow  tile,  a  gutter -tile.  1.  Bent 
and  hollowed  like  a  roof  or 
gutter-tile. — 2.  Lying  or  lap- 
ping over  each  other,  like  tiles 
on  a  roof ;  parallel,  witli  a 
straight  surface,  and  lying  or 
lapping  one  over  tlie  other,  as 
the  scales  on  tlie  leaf-buds  of 
plants  or  the  scales  of  fishes 
and  of  reptiles.  The  figure 
shows  the  imbricated  scales  of 
tlie  involucre  of  the  common  artichoke 
{Cynara  Scolyiniis). 

Imbricate  (im'bri-kat),  v.t.  To  lay  or  lap, 
the  one  over  tlie  other,  as  tiles. 

The  fans  consisted  of  the  trains  of  peacocks  whose 
quills  were  set  in  a  long  stem  so  as  to  imbricate  the 
plumes  in  the  gradation  of  their  natural  growths. 

Beck/ord. 

Imbrication  (im-bri-ka'shon),  n.  1.  State 
of  being  imbricate ;  an  overlapping  of  the 


Imbricate. 


Imbrication — Roof  and  Column. 

edges,  like  that  of  tiles  or  shingles.— 2.  A 
hollow  resembling  that  of  a  gutter-tile. 
Imbricative  (im'bri-kat-lv),  a.    Same  as 
Imbricate. 


Imbrocado  (im-bro-ka'do),  n.   Cloth  of  gold 

oi- silver.  [Kare.] 

Imbrocata,  Imbroccata  (im-bro-ka'ta),  n. 
[It.— prefix  im  for  in,  and  hroecare,  to  in- 
cite, brocco,  a  nail.]  In  fencing,  a  thrust 
over  the  arm. 

Imbroglio  (im-bro'lyo),  n.  [It. ,  from  prefix 
im  for  in,  and  hrogliare,  to  confound  or  mix 
together.  See  Broil.]  1.  An  intricate  or 
complicated  plot,  as  of  a  romance  or  drama. 
2.  An  intricate  and  perplexing  state  of 
affairs;  a  misunderstanding  between  per- 
sons or  nations  of  a  complicated  nature. 
'Wrestling  to  free  itself  from  the  baleful 
imbroglio.'  Carlyle. 

Imbrown  (im-brouu'),  v.t.    [In  and  brown.] 

1.  To  make  brown;  to  tan.  'The  foot  .  .  . 
that  was  with  dirt  imbrown'd.'  Gay.— 2.  To 
make  dark  or  obscure.  Milton. 

Imbrue  (im-bro'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  imbrued; 
ppr.  imbruing.  [Probably,  as  Wedgwood 
thinks,  from  O.Fr.  embruer,  s'embruer,  to 
dabble  one's  self  (Cotgrave),  ultimately 
from  prefix  im  for  in,  and  L.  bibere,  to 
drink,  in  the  same  way  as  Fr.  breuoage, 
beverage,  comes  from  bibere.]  1.  To  wet  or 
moisten ;  to  soak ;  to  drench  in  a  fluid,  as 
in  blood. 

Lucius  pities  the  offenders, 
That  would  imbrue  their  hands  in  Cato's  blood. 

.'iddison. 

2.  t  To  pour  out  liquor.  Spenser. 
Imbrued  (im-brod'),  p.  and  a.  Moistened; 

in  her.  covered  or  besprinkled  with  blood; 

embrued;  as,  a  spear  imbrued. 
Imbruement  (im  liro'ment),  n.   The  act  of 

imbruing  or  state  of  being  imbrued. 
Imbrute  (im-brof),  V  t.  pret.  &  pp.  im- 

briited;  ppr.  imbrnting.    [Prefix  im  for  in, 

and  brute.]    To  degrade  to  the  state  of  a 

brute;  to  reduce  to  brutality. 

Mix'd  with  bestial  slime. 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute. 
That  to  the  height  of  Deity  aspired !  Milton. 

Imbrute  (im-brof),  v.i.  To  fall  or  sink  to 
the  state  of  a  brute. 

The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies  and  imbrutes.  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being.  Milton. 

Imbrutement  (im-brot'ment),  n.  Act  of 
making  or  state  of  becoming  Ijrutish.  [Rare.] 

Imbue  (im-bii'),  v.t.  pret.  App.  imbued;  ppr. 
imbuing.  [L.  imbuo,  allied  to  imber,  a 
shower;  Skr.  ambu,  water;  or  from  in,  and 
root  of  bibo,  to  drink.]  1.  To  tinge  deeply; 
to  dye;  as,  to  imbue  cloth. 

Clothes  which  have  once  been  thoroughly  imbued 
with  black,  cannot  well  afterwards  be  dyed  into 
lighter  colour.  .Boyle. 

2.  To  tincture  deeply ;  to  cause  to  become 
impressed  or  penetrated;  as,  to  imbue  the 
minds  of  youth  with  good  principles. 

Thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety.  Milton. 

Imbuement  (im-bii'ment),  n.    The  act  of 

imbuing;  a  deep  tincture. 
Imburset  (im-bers'),  vj.    [Prefix  im  for  in, 

aw.\  burse.  See  BuRSE.]   To  supply  money; 

to  stock  with  money. 

Imbursementt  (im-bers'ment),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  imbursing  or  supplying  money. — 
2.  Money  laid  up  in  stock. 

Imbution  (im-bii'shon),  n.  Act  of  imbuing. 

Imitability  (im'i-ta-bil"i-ti),  n.  [See  Imi- 
tate.] The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
imitable. 

According  to  the  multifariousness  of  this  iinitabil- 
ity,  so  are  tiie  possibilities  of  being.  Norris. 

Imitable  (im'i-ta-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
imitated  or  copied. 

The  characters  of  men  placed  in  lower  stations  ot 
life  are  more  useful,  as  being  imitable  by  greater 
numbers.  Atterbzery. 

2.  Worthy  of  imitation.  [Rare.] 

As  acts  of  parliament  are  not  regarded  by  most 
itnit.ible  writers,  I  account  the  relation  of  them  im- 
proper for  history.  hay-ward. 

Imitableness  (ini'i-ta-bl-nes),  n.  Imitabil- 
ity. 

Imitate  (im'i-tat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  imitated; 
ppr.  imitating.  [L.  imitor,  imitatus,  from 
a  root  which  gives  also  imago,  image.] 
1.  To  follow  as  a  model,  pattern,  or  exam- 
ple; to  copy  or  endeavour  to  copy  in  acts, 
manners,  and  the  like.  'Despise  wealth  and 
imitate  a  god.'  Cowley.— 2.  To  produce,  or 
endeavour  to  produce,  a  semblance  or  like- 
ness of,  in  form,  colour,  qualities,  conduct, 
manners,  and  the  like. 

I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had 
made  men.  and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated 
humanity  so  abominably.  Shak. 

3.  To  produce,  as  the  copy  or  counterfeit  of 
something  else;  to  couutei'feit. 


Fate,  far,  fat.  fall;      me,  met.  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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This  hand  appear'd  a  shining^  sword  to  wield. 
And  that  sustained  an  imitated  shield.  Dryde7i. 

Imitation  (ira-i-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  imitatio, 
imitationis,  from  iinitor,  imitatiis,  to  imi- 
tate. See  Imitate.]  1.  The  act  of  imitat- 
ing. . 

Poetry  is  an  act  of  imitation,  .  .  .  that  is  to  say, 
a  representation,  counterfeiting,  or  figuring  forth. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  That  which  is  made  or  produced  as  a 
copy;  lilieness;  resemblance. 

Both  these  arts  are  not  only  true  i?nitations  of 
nature,  but  of  the  best  nature.  Dryden. 

3.  In  music,  the  repetition  of  essentially  the 
same  melodic  idea,  as  different  degrees  of 
the  scale,  by  different  parts  or  voices  in  a 
polyphonic  composition. 

Imitational  (im-i-ta'shon-al),  a.  Relating 
to  imitation;  resembling. 

Imitationist  (im-i-ta'shon-ist),  n.  A  mere 
imitator;  one  wlio  wants  originality. 

Imitative  (im'i-tat-iv),  a.  1.  That  imitates; 
inclined  to  imitate  or  copy;  as,  man  is  an 
imitative  being.  — 2.  Aiming  at  imitation; 
exhibiting  or  designed  to  exliibit  an  imita- 
tion of  a  pattern  or  model;  as,  painting  is 
an  imitative  art. — 3.  Formed  after  a  model, 
pattern,  or  original. 

This  temple,  less  in  form,  with  equal  grace. 
Was  imitative  of  the  first  in  Thrace.  Dryden. 

— Imitative  music,  music  which  is  particu- 
larly expressive  either  of  the  internal  feel- 
ings and  states  of  the  mind  or  of  tlie  objects 
and  occurrences  of  the  external  world. 

Imitative  (im'i-tat-iv),  ?t.  In  gram,  a  verb 
predicathig  imitation  or  resemblance. 

Imitatively  (im'i-tat-iv-li),  adv.  In  an  imi- 
tative manner. 

Imitativeness  (im'i-tat-iv-nes),  ?i.  Quality 
of  lieing  imitative. 

Imitator  (im'i-tat-er),  n.  One  who  imitates, 
copies,  or  follows. 

Imitatorsllip  (im'i-tat-er-ship),  n.  The  office 
or  state  of  an  imitator. 

Imitatress,  Imitatrix  (im'i-tat-res,  ira'i- 
tat-rilis),  11.    A  female  wlio  imitates. 

Immaculate  (im-ma'lcii-lat),  a.  [L.  imma- 
culatus — iiii  for  in,  not,  and  maculatus,  pp. 
of  maculo,  maculatum,  to  spot,  from  macula, 
a  spot.]  1.  Spotless;  pure;  unstained;  un- 
deflled ;  witliout  blemish;  as,  immaculate 
reputation;  immaculate  tlioughts;  immacu- 
late edition. 

Were  but  my  soul  as  pure 
From  other  guilt  as  that,  Heaven  did  not  hold 
One  more  imniacitiate.  De^iham. 

2.  Pure ;  limpid ;  not  tinged  with  impure 
matter. 

Thou  sheer,  inimamtate,  and  silver  fountain. 

Sliak. 

— Immaculate  conceiJtion,  the  dogma,  de- 
fined by  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch  in 
1854,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived 
and  born  without  original  sjn. 

Immaculately  (iin-ma'liii-lat-li),  adv.  In  an 
innnaculate  manner;  with  spotless  purity. 

Immaculateness(im-ma'l{ii-lat-nes),  n.  The 
coiulitiun  or  quality  of  being  immaculate; 
sputless  purity. 

Immailed  (im-mald'),  a.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and  mail.  ]   Wearing  mail  or  armour. 

Immalleable  (im-mal'le-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  im< 
f  ( ir  /■//.,  Ill  it,  and  malleable  (wliich  see).  ]  jN'ot 
mallealjle;  that  cannot  be  extended  by  ham- 
nu-ring. 

Immanaele  (im-ma'na-kl),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 
immaiiaeled;  ppr.  intmanaclinr/.  [Prefix  j;)!, 
for  in,  and  manacle.]  To  put  manacles  on; 
to  fetter  or  confine;  to  restrain  from  free 
action. 

Although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  hast  ijujnanacled.  Milton. 

Immanation.  (im-ma-na'shon),  n.  A  flowing 
or  entering  in. 

A  quick  iinmanaiioji  of  continuous  fantasies.  Lamb. 

Immane  (im-man'),  a.    [L.  immanis,  huge, 

vast,  savage.    Etymology  doubtful.]  Vast; 

liuge;  very  great.     'So  imnume  a  man.' 

Chapman.  [Rare.]  j 
Imman^ly  (im-man'li),  adv.  Monstrously; 

cruelly. 

Immanence,  Immanency  (im'ma-nens, 

im'ma-nen-si),  ?i.  The  condition  of  being 
immanent;  inlierenee;  indwelling. 

Immanence  implies  tlie  unity  of  the  intelligent 
principle  in  creation  in  the  creation  itself,  and  of 
course  includes  in  it  every  genuine  form  of  panthe- 
ism. Transcendence  implies  the  existence  of  a  sepa- 
rate divine  intelligence,  and  of  another  and  spiritual 
state  of  being,  intended  to  perfectionate  our  own. 

y.  D.  Morell. 

Immanent  (im'ma-nent).  a.  [L.  immanens, 
iinmanetitis,  ppr.  of  immanco,  to  remain  in 
or  near — im  for  m,  in,  and  maneo,to  remain.] 
Remaining  in  or  within;  hence,  not  passing  j 


out  of  the  subject;  limited  in  activity, 
agency,  or  effect  to  tlie  subject  or  associ- 
ated acts;  inherent  and  indwelling;  inter- 
nal or  subjective:  opposed  to  transitive. 

Conceiving,  as  well  as  projecting  or  resolving,  are 
what  the  schoolmen  call  iinmanent  acts  of  the  mind, 
which  produce  nothing  beyond  themselves.  But 
painting  is  a  transitive  act,  which  produces  an  effect 
distinct  from  the  operation,  and  this  effect  is  the  pic- 
ture. Reid. 

Immanifest  (im-ma'ni-fest),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  manife!it.\  Not  manifest 
or  apparent. 

Immanity  (im-ma'ni-ti),  n.  The  condition 
of  being  immane;  barbarity;  savageness. 

No  man  can  but  marvel  at  that  barbarous  imma- 
nity, feral  madness.  Burton. 

Immantle  (im-man'tl),  V.  t.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and  mantle.]  To  envelop,  as  with  a  mantle. 

O  joy  to  him  in  this  retreat, 
Jnimantted  in  ambrosial  dark.  Tennyson. 

Immanuel  (im-ma'nii-el),  n.  [Heb.  —  im, 
witli,  ami,  us,  and  El,  God.]  God  with  us; 
an  appellation  of  our  Saviour. 

Immarcessible  (im-mar-ses'i-bl),  a.  [L.  im 
for  in,  not,  and  marccsco,  to  fade.]  Un- 
fading. 

Immarginate  (im-mar'jin-at),  a.  [L.  im  for 
in,  not,  and  marginate.]  Without  a  mar- 
gin. 

Immartial  (im-mar'shal),  a.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  martial.]  Not  martial;  not 
warlilve. 

Immask  (im-mask'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and  mash.]  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a 
mask;  to  disguise. 

Immatcliable  (im-mach'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in.  not,  and  matchahle.]  That  cannot 
be  matched;  peerless. 

Immaterial  (im-ma-te'ri-al),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  material.]  1.  Not  consist- 
ing of  matter ;  incorporeal ;  spiritual ;  as^ 
immaterial  spirits. 

Angels  are  spirits  immaterial  and  intellectual. 

Hooker. 

2.  Without  weight;  of  no  essential  conse- 
quence; unimportant. 

It  may  seem  immaterial  whether  we  shall  not  re- 
collect each  other  hereafter.  Coiuper. 

Immaterialism  (im-ma-te'ri-al-izra),  n. 

1.  Tlie  doctrine  tliat  immaterial  substances 
or  spiritual  beings  exist  or  are  possible. — 

2.  Tlie  doctrine  tliat  there  is  no  material 
world,  but  that  all  exists  only  in  tlie  mind. 

Immaterialism  is  the  doctrine  of  Bishop  Berkeley, 
that  there  is  no  material  substance,  and  that  all  be- 
ing may  be  reduced  to  mind,  and  ideas  in  a  mind. 

Fleming. 

Immaterialist  (im-ma-te'ri-al-ist),  n.  One 
wlio  believes  in  or  professes  immaterialism. 

Immateriality  (ini-nia-te'ri-al"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  lieing  immaterial  or  not  consist- 
ing of  matter;  destitution  or  absence  of 
niatttr;  as,  tlie  immateriality  of  the  soul. 

Iinmateriality  is  predicated  of  mind,  to  denote 
that  as  a  substance  it  is  different  from  matter.  Spiri- 
tuality is  the  positive  expression  of  the  same  idea. 

Fleming. 

Immaterialize  (im-ma-te'ri-al-iz),  v.t.  To 
make  immaterial  or  incorporeal. 

Immaterially  (im-ma-te'ri-al-li),  adv.  In 
an  iniiiiaterial  manner;  without  matter;  in 
a  maimer  unimportant. 

Immaterialness (im-ina-te'ri-al-nes),n.  The 
state  of  being  immaterial;  immateriality. 

Immateriate  (im-ma-te'ri-at),  a.  Not  con- 
sisting of  matter;  incorporeal;  immaterial. 
[RareT] 

Immature  (im-ma-tiii''),  a.  [L.  immaturus, 
unripe—  11(1  for  in,  not,  and  jnaturus,  ripe.] 
1.  Not  mature  or  ripe;  unripe;  as,  imma- 
ture fruit.— 2.  Not  perfect;  not  brought  to 
a  complete  state;  as,  immature  jilaiis  or 
counsels. — 3.  Too  early;  coming  before  the 
natural  time;  liasty;  premature. 

We  are  pleased,  and  call  not  that  death  immature, 
if  a  man  lives  till  seventy.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Immatured  (im-ma-tiird'),  a.  Not  matured; 
not  ripened. 

Immaturely  (im-ma-tur'll),  adv.  In  an  im- 
mature manner;  unripely;  crudely;  prema- 
turely. 

Immatureness,  Immaturity  (im-ma-tur'- 
nes,  im-ma-tur'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or  (luality 
of  being  immature;  unripeness;  incomplete- 
ness. '  When  the  world  has  outgrown  its 
intellectual  immaturity.'    Dr.  Caird. 

Immeability  (im-me-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [L.  im 
for  in,  not,  and  meahilvs,  passable,  from 
meo,  to  pass,  to  go.]  Want  of  power  to  pass 
or  to  permit  passage.  Arbuthnot. 

Immeasurability  (.im-me'zhur-a-bil"i-ti),?i. 
Immeasuralileuess.    De  Quincey. 

Immeasurable  (im-me'zliur-a-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix im  for  in,  not,  and  measurable.  ]  Incap- 


able of  being  measured ;  immense ;  indefi- 
nitely extensive;  as,  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance or  space;  an  immeasu ruble  abyss. 

I  Immeasurableness  (iiu-iiic'zlmr-a-bl-nes), 
n.    The  state  of  being  immeasurable  or  in- 

I    capable  of  measurement. 

Eternity  and  immeasiti-ableness  belong  to  thought 
alone.  F.  11'.  Rolertson. 

Immeasurably  (im-me'zliiir-a-bli),  adv.  In 
an  iiiimcasurable  manner;  to  an  extent  not 
to  be  measured ;  immensely ;  beyond  all 
measure. 

Immeasured  (im-me'zliQrd),  a.   [Prefix  im 

for  i/i,  not,  and  measured.]  Exceeding  com- 
mon measure;  immeasurable.  Spenser. 
Immeclianical  (im-me-kan'ik-al),  a.  [Pre- 
fix im  for  in,  not,  and  mechanical.]  Not 
mechanical ;  not  consonant  to  the  laws  of 
mechanics. 

Immechanically  (im-me-kan'ik-al-li),  adv. 
Not  niecliaiiically.  _ 

Immediacy  (im-nie'di-a-si),  n.  [From  im- 
mediate.] The  relation  of  being  immediate, 
or  free  from  tlie  intervention  of  a  medium; 
immediateness;  nearness;  proximity. 

He  led  our  powers. 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person. 
The  which  imjnediacy  may  well  stand  up 
And  call  itself  your  brother.  Shak. 
He  asserts  that,  in  his  doctrine  of  perception,  the 
external  reality  stands,  to  the  percipient  mind,  face 
to  face,  in  the  same  imjnediacy  of  relation  which 
the  idea  holds  in  the  representative  theory  of  the 
philosophers.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Immediate  (im-me'di-at),  a.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  mediate.]  1.  Not  separated  in 
respect  to  space  by  anything  intervening; 
placed  in  the  closest  relation;  close;  proxi- 
mate. 

You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne.  Shak. 

2.  Not  separated  by  an  interval  of  time; 
present;  instant.  'Assemble  we  immediate 
council.'  Shale. 

Death  

.    .    .    not  yet  inflicted,  as  he  feared. 

By  some  immediate  stroke.  Milton. 

3.  Acting  without  a  medium,  or  without  the 
intervention  of  another  object  as  a  cause, 
means,  medium,  or  condition ;  bringing 
about  the  necessary  result,  or  producing 
the  legitimate  effect,  by  direct  agency.  '  The 
immediate  causes  of  the  deluge.'  Dr.  T. 
Burnet,  —i.  Produced,  acquired,  or  obtained 
without  the  intervention  of  a  medium ; 
direct. 

The  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past  is  therefore 

impossible.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Immediately  (im-me'di-at-li),  adv.  1.  In 
an  immediate  manner;  without  the  inter- 
vention of  anything;  proximately;  directly. 

God's  acceptance  of  it,  either  immediately  by  him- 
self, or  mediately  by  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  is  that 
which  vests  the  whole  property  of  a  thing  in  God. 

Sonth. 

2.  Without  the  intervention  of  time;  with- 
out delay;  instantly. 

And  Jesus  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  him. 
saying,  I  will ;  be  thou  clean.  And  immediately  his 
leprosy  was  cleansed.  Mat.  viii.  3. 

Syn.  Directly,  proximately,  instantly,  in- 
stantaneously, forthwith,  straightway,  in- 
continently, promptly. 

Immediateness  (im-me'di-at-nes),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  immediate;  ex- 
emption from  second  or  intervening  causes; 
close  relation  with  regard  to  time. 

Immediatism  (im-me'di-at-izm),  n.  Quality 
of  being  immediate. 

Immedicable  (im-me'di-ka-bl),  a.  [E.  im- 
medicabilis—im  for  in,  not,  and  mcdicabilis, 
that  can  be  healed,  from  medico,  to  heal.] 
Incapable  of  being  healed ;  incurable. 
'Wounds  immedicable.'  _  Milton. 

Immelodious  (im-me-lo'di-us),  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  melodious.]  Not  melo- 
dious. 

Immemorable  (im-me'mor-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
i)n  for  in,  not,  and  memorable.]  Not  me- 
morable; not  worth  remembering. 

Immemorial  (im-me-mo'ri-al),  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  memorial  (which  see).] 
Beyond  memory;  out  of  mind;  extending 
beyond  the  reach  of  record  or  tradition. 
'Immemorial  usage  or  custom.'  llale. 
;  Immemorially(im-nie-m6'ri-al-li),  arfi).  Be- 
yond memory;  from  time  out  of  mind. 

Immense  (im-mens'),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  im- 
mensus—im  for  in,  not,  and  mensus,  mea- 
sured, pp.  of  metior,  mensus,  to  measure.] 
Unlimited;  unbounded;  vast  in  extent  or 
bulk ;  very  great ;  very  large ;  immeasur- 
able. 'Of  amplitude  almost  immense.' 
Hilton.  '  Immense  thepowev.'  Pope.  'Im- 
mense and  boundless  ocean.'  Daniel. 

O  goodness  infinite !  goodness  :w:?«f«Jtf.'  Milton. 


ch,  c7iain;     ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ns,  sing;     IH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  itiig;   wh,  uTiig;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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IMMORIGEROUS 


— Enormous,  Immense,  Excessive.  See  un- 
der Enormous.— Syn.  Infinite,  immeasur- 
able, illimitable,  unbounded,  unlimited,  in- 
terminable, vast,  huge,  prodigious,  enor- 
mous. 

Immensely  (im-mens'li),  adv.  In  an  im- 
nieii.se  uiaiiiier;  without  limits  or  measure; 
iiifiiiitc'ly;  vastly. 

Immenseness  (im-mens'nes),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  immense;  immen- 
sity. 

Immensity  (im-mens'i-ti),  n.  [L.  immensi- 
tas,  from  immcnsns,  unmeasured,  immea- 
surable. See  Immense.]  1.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  immense;  vastness;  great- 
ness; inflniteness. 

A  glimpse  of  the  un7ne>isity  of  the  material  system 
is  granted  to  the  eye  of  man.  Is.  Taylor. 

2.  That  wliich  is  immense;  an  extent  not  to 
be  measured;  infinity. 

All  these  illustrious  worlds. 
Lost  in  the  wilds  of  vast  iynmensity. 
Are  suns.  Blcickviore. 

Immensura'bility  ( im  -  men'sur-a-bil"i-ti ), 
n.  (From  immensurable.]  The  quality  of 
being  immensurable ;  impossibility  to  be 
measured. 

Immensurable  (im-men'siir-a-bl),  a.  [L.  im 

for  ill,  not,  and  iia'iixiirabilis,ivom.mensura, 
measure,  from  mctiur,  mensus,  to  measure.] 
Not  to  be  measured ;  immeasui'able. 

The  law  of  nature  ...  a  term  of  iimnensiirable 
extent.  Ward. 

Immensurate  (im-men'siii--at),  a.  [L.  im 
for  in,  not,  and  mensuratiis,  pp.  of  inen- 
siiro,  to  measure,  from  raetior,  mensus,  to 
measure.]   Unmeasured.  Mountagu. 

Immerge  (im-merj'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  im- 
merged;  ppr.  immeiging.  [L.  immergo — im 
for  in,  into,  and  menjo,  to  plunge.]  To 
plunge  into  or  under  anything,  especially 
into  or  under  a  fluid.  See  Immerse,  which 
is  generally  used. 

You  may  tynnierge  it,  replied  he,  into  the  ocean, 
and  it  will  stand.  Sterne. 

Immerge  (im-merj'),  v.i.  To  disappear  by 
entering  into  any  medium,  as  a  star  into 
the  light  of  the  sun,  or  the  moon  into  the 
sliadow  of  the  earth. 

Immer-goose  (im'mer-gos),  n.  Same  as 
Ember-goose  (which  see). 

Immerit  t  (im-me'rit),  n.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
not,  and  ll\erit.^,    Want  of  worth. 

Immeritedt  (im-me'rit-ed),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  ill,  not,  and  merited.]  Unmerited. 

ImmeritOUS  t  (im-me'rit-us),  a.  [L.  immeri- 
tus—im  for  in,  not,  and  meritus,  deserving. 
See  Merit.  ]  Undeserving.  '  Immeritous 
and  undeserving  discourse.'  Milton. 

Immerse  (im-mers'),  v.t.  pret.  and  pp.  im- 
mersed; ppr.  immersing.  [L.  immergo,  im- 
mersum  —  im  for  in,  into,  and  mergo,  to 
plunge.]  1.  To  plunge  into  anything  that 
covers  or  surrounds,  as  into  a  fluid;  to  dip; 
to  sink;  to  bury.  'Deep  immersed  beneath 
its  whirling  wave.'  Warton. 

More  than  a  mile  imjuersed  within  the  wood. 

Dryden. 

2.  Fig.  to  engage  deeply ;  to  overwhelm ; 
to  involve ;  as,  to  immerse  in  business  or 
cares.  '  The  queen  immersed  in  such  a 
trance.'  Tennyson. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a  lively  hope  in  another 
life,  and  yet  be  deeply  imj}iersed  in  the  enjoyment 
of  this.  Atterbitry. 

Immerse  t  (im-mersO,  a.  Immersed;  buried; 
covered  ;  sunk  deep.  '  Things  immerse  in 
matter.'  Bacon. 

Immersed  (im-mersf),  p.  and  a.  1.  Deeply 
plunged  into  anything,  especially  into  a 
Huid.  —  2.  In  bot.  growing  wholly  under 
water. 

Immersible  (im-mers'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
beiiiL^  iiiimerscd.  Blount. 

Immersion  (iia-mei''shon),  n.  [L.  immersio, 
i'lnmersioiLis,  a  plunging  into,  from  immergo, 
to  plunge  into.  See  Immerse.]  1.  The  act 
of  immersing,  or  state  of  being  immersed; 
a  sinking  or  dipping  into  anything,  especi- 
ally into  a  fluid;  as,  the  im  mersion  of  Achilles 
in  the  Styx.  —  2.  Fig.  the  act  of  over- 
whelming, or  the  state  of  being  overwhelmed 
or  deeply  engaged;  absorption. 

Too  deep  an  u>iJncrsion  in  the  affairs  of  life. 

Atterbury. 

3.  In  astron.  the  disappearance  of  a  celestial 
hody  by  passing  either  behind  another  or 
into  its  shadow:  opposed  to  emersion.  The 
occultation  of  a  star  is  immersion  of  the 
first  kind;  the  eclipse  of  a  satellite,  immer- 
sion of  the  second  kind, 

Immersionist  (im-mer'shon-ist),  n.  One 
wliij  holds  that  immersion  is  essential  to 
Christian  baptism. 


Immesh  (im-mesh'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and  mesh.]  To  entangle  in  the  meshes  of  a 
net  or  in  anything  resembling  a  net,  as  a 
web. 

Immethoded  t  (im  me'thod-ed),  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  method.]  Not  having 
method;  without  regularity.  Wate^'house. 

ImmetllOdical  (im-me-thod'ik-al),  a.  [Pre- 
fix im  for  in,  not,  and  metliodical  (which 
see).]  Not  methodical;  without  systematic 
arrangement ;  without  order  or  regularity ; 
confused. 

Immethodically  (im-me-thod'ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  an  immetlindical  manner;  without  order 
or  regularity;  irregularly. 

Immetliodicalness  (im-me-thod'ik-al-nes), 
n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  imme- 
thodicul;  want  of  method;  confusion. 

Immetliodize  (im-me'thod-iz),  v.t.  To  ren- 
der iininctliinlical. 

Immew  (iin-mu'),  v.t.    Same  as  Emmew. 

Immigrant  (im'mi-grant),  n.  One  who  im- 
migrates, as  a  person,  an  animal,  or  even  a 
plant ;  a  person  who  mijjrates  into  a  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence: 
the  correlative  of  emigrant. 

Immigrate  (im'mi-grat),  J).  I.  [1.  immigro— 
im  for  in,  into,  and  migro,  to  migrate.]  To 
remove  into  a  country  of  which  one  is  not 
a  native  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  resi- 
dence; to  remove  or  be  conveyed  into  and 
settle  in  anotlier  country  or  region. 

Immigration  (im-mi-gra'shon),  n.    The  act 
of  immigrating;  the  act  of  passing  or  remov- 
ing iiiti]  a  cnuiitry  for  the  purpose  of  perma- 
nent residence. 
The  immig rations  of  the  Arabians  into  Europe. 

T.  IVarton. 

Imminence  (im'mi-nens),  n.  [L.  imminen- 
tla,  from  imminens,  hnmineiitis,  overhang- 
ing. See  I,MMINENT.  ]  1.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  imminent.  'The  immi- 
nence of  any  danger  or  distress.'  Fuller. — 
2.  That  which  is  imminent ;  impending  evil 
or  danger. 

Dare  all  inimt}ie?ice,  that  gods  and  men 
Address  their  dangers  in.  Shak. 

Imminent  (im'mi-nent),  a.  [L.  imminens, 
immineiitis,  ppr.  of  immineo,  to  hang  over 
—im  for  in,  on,  over,  and  mineo,  to  project. 
See  Menace.]  1.  Hanging  over;  threaten- 
ing to  fall  or  occur ;  impending ;  near  at 
hand;  as,  imminent  danger;  imminent  judg- 
ments, evils,  or  death.— 2.  Threatening  evil; 
dangerous;  perilous. 

Hair -breadth  'scapes  i'  the  zmimnent  deadly 
breach.  Shak. 

Imminently  (im'mi-nent-li^,  adv.  In  an 
imminent  manner;  threateningly. 

Immingle  (ira-ming'gl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  im- 
mingled;  ppr.  immingling.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  and  iningle.]  To  mingle;  to  mix;  to 
unite  with  numbers. 

This  holy  calm,  this  harmony  of  mind, 
Wliere  purity  and  peace  iininwtgle  charms. 

Tho}nso7i. 

Immimition  (im-min-ii'shou),  n.  [L.  immin- 
utio,  iinminutionis,  from  imminuo,  immin- 
utum,  to  lessen— uii.  for  in,  and  minuo,  to 
lessen.]  A  lessening;  diminution;  decrease. 

Immiscibility  (im-mis'i-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  immiscible; 
incapability  of  being  mixed. 

Immiscible  (im-mis'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  miscible.]  Not  miscible;  incap- 
able of  being  mixed. 

Immission  (Im-mi'shon),  n.  [L.  immissio, 
immissionis,  from  immitto,  iminessum.  See 
IMMIT.]  The  act  of  immitting,  sending,  or 
thrusting  in ;  injection :  the  correlative  of 

emission. 

Immit  (im-mif),  v.t.  [L.  immitto ~im  for  in, 

in,  into,  and  m.itto,  to  send.]   To  send  in; 

to  inject:  the  correlative  of  emit. 
Immitigable  (ini-mit'i-ga-bl),  a.  [Prefix  im 

for  in,  not,  and  initigable.]    Not  mitigable; 

incapable  of  being  mitigated  or  appeased. 

'  These  tmmiJi(/a6te,  these  iron-hearted  men.' 

Harris. 

Immitigably  (im-mit'i-ga-bh),  adv.  In  an 
iminitigalile  manner. 

Immix  (ini-miks'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  im  for  in,  and 
mix.]   To  mix;  to  mingle. 

Samson,  with  these  innnixed,  inevitably 
Pulled  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself. 

Milion. 

Immixable  (im-miks'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  mix.]  Not  capable  of  being 
mixed. 

Immixture  (im-miks'tur),  n.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  mixture.  ]  Freedom  from  mix- 
ture. 'Simplicity  and  iinimixture.'  Moun- 
tagu. 

Immobile  (im-mob'il),  a.    [Prefix  im  for  in. 


not,  and  mobile.]  Not  mobile;  incapable  of 
lioing  moved;  immovable;  fixed;  stable. 
Immobility  (im-mo-bil'i-ti),  n.    The  condi- 
tion orquality  of  being  immobile;  fixedness 
in  place. 

Immoderacy  (im-mo'de-ra-si),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  immoderate;  ex- 
cess. 

Immoderate  (im-mo'de-rat),  a.  [Prefix  im, 
not,  and  moderate.]  Not  moderate;  ex- 
ceeding just  or  usual  bounds;  not  confined 
to  suitable  limits j  excessive;  extravagant; 
unreasonable;  as,  immoderate  demands;  im- 
moderate passions,  cares,  or  grief. 

So  every  scope  by  the  iruiitoderate  use 
Turns  to  restraint.  Shak. 

Syn.  Excessive,  exorbitant,  unreasonable, 
extravagant,  intemperate. 

Immoderately  (im-mo'de-rat-li),  adv.  In 
an  immoderate  manner;  excessively;  un- 
reasonably; as,  to  weep  immoderately. 

Immoderateness(im-mo'de-rat-nes),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  immoderate ; 
excess;  extravagance. 

Immoderation  (im-mo'de-ra"shon),  n.  [Pre- 
fix im  for  not,  and  moderation.]  Excess; 
want  f)f  moderation. 

Immodest  (im-mo'dest),  a.  [Prefix  t?n. form, 
not,  and  modest.]  1.  Not  modest:  (a)  not 
limited  to  due  bounds;  immoderate;  exorbi- 
tant; unreasonable;  ari'ogant.  (b)  Wanting 
in  the  reserve  or  restraint  which  decency 
requires;  wanting  in  decency  or  chastity; 
indelicate;  obscene;  unchaste;  lewd. 

We  proscribe  the  least  immodest  thought.  Dryden. 
Itiunodest  words  admit  of  no  defence. 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

Syn.  Indecorous,  indelicate,  shameful,  im- 
pudent, indecent,  impure,  unchaste,  lewd, 
obscene. 

Immodestly  (im-mo'dest-li),  ado.  Without 
due  reserve  ;  indecently ;  unchastely ;  ob- 
scenely. 

Immodesty  (im-mo'des-ti),  n.  Want  of  mo- 
desty; want  of  delicacy  or  decent  reserve  ; 
indecency  ;unchastity;  indelicacy;  obscenity; 
lewdness.    'A  piece  of  immodesty.'  Pope. 

I  am  thereby  led  into  an  immodesty  of  proclaim- 
injj  another  work.  IVotton. 

Immolate  (im'mo-lat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  im- 

iiinlated;  ytpr.  immolating.  [L.  immolo,im- 
iiiolatuin,  to  sacrifice — prefix  im  for  in,  and 
mola,  meal  sprinkled  with  salt,  which  was 
thrown  on  the  head  of  the  victim.]  'To  sac- 
rifice; to  kill,  as  a  victim  offered  in  sacrifice; 
to  offer  in  sacrifice. 

Whether  Christ  be  daily  ijnmolated  or  only  once. 

Bp.  Gardner. 

Immolation  (im-mo-la'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  immolating  or  state  of  being  immolated. 

In  the  picture  of  the  iift7Jiolation  of  Isaac,  or  Ab- 
raham sacrificing  his  son.  Isaac  is  described  as  a 
little  bo3'.  Sir  T.  Bro7u?ie. 

2.  That  which  is  immolated ;  a  sacrifice  of- 
fered. 

We  make  more  barbarous  iynmolations  than  the 
most  savage  heathens.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Immolator  (im'mo-lat-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
immolates  or  offers  in  sacrifice.  —  2.  One  of 
a  sect  of  modern  B,ussian  fanatics  who,  for 
the  sake  of  saving  their  souls,  mutilate  their 
bodies  and  kill  themselves.    See  Morel- 

SCHIKI. 

Immomentt  (im-mo'ment),  a.    [Prefix  I'm 
for  in,  not,  wiA  moment]  Trifling. 
Tliat  I  some  lady  trifles  had  reserv'd, 
Imnioment  toys.  Shak. 

Immomentous  (im-mo-ment'us),  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  mmnentous.]  Not  mo- 
mentous; unimportant. 

Immoral  (im-mo'ral),  a.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
not,  and  moral.]  Not  moral;  inconsistent 
with  rectitude ;  contrary  to  conscience  or 
the  divine  law;  wicked  or  unjust  in  practice. 

Not  one  imtnorai,  one  corrupted  thought, 
One  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot. 

Lyttelton. 

A  flatterer  of  vice  is  an  immoral  man.  jfo/inson. 

—Criminal,  Sinful,  Wiclred,  Immoral,  De- 
praved. See  under  Criminal. 
Immorality  (im-mo-ral'i-ti),  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  immoral.  'The  root  of  all 
immorality.'  Temple.— 2.  An  immoral  act 
or  practice. 

Luxury,  sloth,  and  a  great  drove  of  heresies  and 
immoralities  broke  loose  among  them.  Milton. 

Immorally  (im-mo'ral-li),  adv.  In  an  im- 
moral manner;  in  violation  of  moraUty; 
wickedly;  viciously. 

ImmorigerOUS  (im-mo-rij'er-us),  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  morigerovs.]  Rude;  un- 
civil; disobedient.  Staekhouse. 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  ab«ne;  y, 
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Immorigerousness  (im-mo-rij'er-us-nes),  n. 
lliuleness ;  incivility ;  disobedience.  Jer. 
Taylor. 

Immortal  (im-mor'tal),  a.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and  mortal.]  1.  Not  mortal:  (ft)  exempt 
from  liability  to  death;  having  life  or  being 
tliat  sliall  never  end ;  liaving  unlimited  exist- 
ence; undying;  as,  an  immortal  soul. 

Unto  the  Kingf  etern.Hl,  inmwrtal,  invisible,  the 
only  wise  God,  be  honour  and  g"lory  for  ever. 

1  Tim.  i.  17. 

(6)  Connected  with  or  terminating  in  immor- 
tality; never  to  cease;  as,  immortal  hopes. 

I  have 

Immortal  longings  in  me.  Shcik. 

(c)  Destined  to  live  in  all  ages  of  this  world ; 
imperishable;  as,  immortal  fame. 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 

Married  to  immoj-Za/  verse.  MiiCo}!. 

2.t  Exceedingly  great;  grievous;  excessive. 
'A  most  imm ortall  and  mercilesse  butcherie. ' 
Sii'J.  Hayward.—fiYN.  Eternal,  everlasting, 
never-ending,  ceaseless,  perpetual,  con- 
tinual, enduring,  endless,  imperishable,  in- 
[■(irruptible,  deathless. 
Immortal  (im-mor'tal),  71.  One  who  is 
innuortal,  or  exempt  from  death  or  anni- 
hilation: often  apiilied,  in  the  piui-al,  to  the 
gods  of  classical  mythology. 

Never,  believe  me. 

Appear  tlie  hninortals. 

Never  alone.  Coleridge. 

Immortalist  (im-mor'tal-ist),  11.  One  who 
liolds  that  the  soul  is  immortal.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Immortality  (im-mor-tal'i-ti),  n.  [L.'  im- 
■murtalitas,  from  immortalis — im  for  in,  not, 
and  mortalis,  mortal.]  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  immortal;  exemption  from 
deatliand  annihilation;  unending  existence; 
exemption  from  oblivion;  perpetuity;  as, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  iinmortal- 
ity  of  fame. 

Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath 
brouglit  life  and  imtnortaiily  to  light  through  the 
gospel.  2  Tim.  1.  10. 

Thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldetii  proof 
Tli.^t  they  were  born  for  imntorCality.  }l'ords7vorth. 

Immortalization  (im-mor'tal-iz-a"shon),  n. 
Tlie  act  of  immortalizing,  or  state  of  being 
immortalized. 

Immortalize (im-mor'tal-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &pp. 
iiiiiitortalized;  ppr.  immortalizing.  [Fr. 
immortaliser,  Sp.  immortalizar,  to  render 
immortal.  See  Immortal.]  To  render  im- 
mortal; to  make  perpetual;  to  cause  to  live 
or  exist  for  ever ;  to  exempt  from  oblivion ; 
to  make  perpetual ;  to  perpetuate  ;  as,  tlie 
Iliad  has  immortalized  the  name  of  Homer. 

Drive  them  from  Orleans  and  be  i»imor/a/izW. 

Shak. 

Immortalize  (im-moi-'tal-iz),  v.i.  To  be- 
come immortal. 

Fix  the  year  precise 
When  British  bards  began  to  immortalize.  Pope. 

Immortally  (im-mor'tal-li),  adv.  1.  In  an 
immortal  manner  ;  with  endless  existence  ; 
witli  exemption  from  death.— 2. t  Exceed- 
ingly.   ' Immortally  s\a.A.'  Rev.  R.  Burton. 

Immortelle  (im-mor-tel'),  «.  The  flower 
commonly  called  Everlasting,  or  a  wreatli 
made  of  such  flowers.  See  EVERLASTING,?!.  3. 

Immortlfication  (im-mor'ti-fi-ka"shon),  n. 
[PrL-tix  im  for  in,  not,  and  mortification.] 
Want  of  mortification  or  subjection  of  the 
passions. 

Immould  (im-mold'),  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and  mould.]  To  mould  into  shape;  to  form. 

Immovability  (im-mov'a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  immovable; 
steadfastness. 

Immovable  (im-mov'a-bl),  a.    [Prefix  im 

for  ill,  not,  and  movable.]  Not  movable:  («) 
incapable  of  being  moved,  in  respect  of  its 
phice ;  firmly  fixed;  fast;  as,  an  immovable 
foundation. 

Iminoz^able,  infixed,  and  frozen  round.  Miitoji. 

(6)  Not  to  be  moved  from  a  purpose;  stead- 
fast; fixed;  that  cannot  be  induced  to  change 
or  alter;  as,  a  man  who  remains  immovable. 
(c)  Incapable  of  being  altered  or  shaken;  un- 
alterable; unchangeable;  as,  an  immovable 
purpose  or  resolution,  (d)  That  cannot  be 
affected  or  moved ;  not  impressible ;  not 
susceptible  of  compassion  or  tender  feel- 
ings; unfeeling. 

How  much  happier  is  he  who  .  .  .  remains  immov. 
able  and  smiles  at  the  madness  of  the  dance  about 
him!  Drydeii. 

(e)  In  law,  not  liable  to  be  removed ;  per- 
manent in  place  or  tenure  ;  as,  immovable 
estate. 

There  are  things  immovable  by  their  nature, 
others  by  their  destination,  and  others  by  the  objects 
to  which  they  are  applied.  Bouvier. 


Immovable  (im-mbv'a-bl),  n.  That  which 
cannot  be  moved;  specifically,  in  law  (2)1), 
land  and  whatever  is  adlierent  tliereto  :  by 
nature,  as  trees ;  by  tlie  hand  of  man,  as 
buildings  and  their  accessories ;  by  their 
destination,  as  seeds,  plants,  manure,  &c. ; 
and  by  the  objects  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, as  servitudes. 

Immovableness  (im-mbv'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  buing  immovable. 

Immovably  (im-mov'a-bli),  adv.  In  an  im- 
movable manner ;  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
moved  from  its  place  or  purpose;  or  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  sliaken;  unalterably;  un- 
changealdy ;  as,  immovably  firm  to  their 
duty;  immovably  fixed  or  establislied. 

Immund  (im-mund'),  a.  [L.  immundus — 
im  for  in,  not,  and  mundus,  clean.]  Un- 
clean. Burton. 

Immundicity  (im-mund-is'i-ti),  a.  [L.  im- 
munditia,  from  imnrundus,  unclean.  See 
Immund.]    Uncleanness.  Mountagu. 

Immunity  (im-mu'ni-ti),  11.  [L.  immunitas, 
from  i)nuiuiiis,  free,  exempt— for  in,  not, 
witliout.  and  munus,  charge,  office,  duty.] 

1.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  obligation; 
exemption  from  any  charge,  duty,  o;tice, 
tax,  or  imposition  ;  a  particular  privilege ; 
as,  the  immunities  of  the  free  cities  of  Ger- 
many; the  immunities  of  the  clergy. 

The  inhabitants  were  insured  the  enjoyment  of  all 
their  existing  property,  rights,  and  privilej^^es ;  and, 
as  the  holding  of  slaves  was  one  of  these  i^iimttnities, 
it  continued,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  public  policy.  IV.  Chauibers. 

2.  Freedom;  exemption.  ' Immunity  from 
errors. '   Dry  den, 

A  long  iyjtmintity  from  grief  or  pain.  Coicper. 
Immure  (im-mur'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  imm  ured; 
ppr.  immuring.    [0.  Fr.  emmurer,  to  wall 
in — L.  in,  and  murus,  a  wall.]   l.t  To  sur- 
round with  walls;  to  wall. 

Lysimachus  iniDiiered  it  with  a  wall.  Saudys. 

2.  To  inclose  within  walls ;  to  shut  up ;  to 
confine;  as,  to  immure  nuns  in  cloisters. 

Those  tender  babes 
Whom  envy  hath  imjnitred  within  your  walls ! 

Skak. 

Immuret  (im-mur'),  n.  An  inclosure;  a  wall. 

Troy,  witliin  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravish'd  Helen,  Menelaus'  queen. 
With  wanton  Paris  sleeps.  Shak. 

Immurement  (im-mfir'ment),  n.  The  act 
of  iminuring  or  state  of  being  immured; 
iiiiprisonnient. 

Immusical  (im-mu'zik-al),  a.  [Prefix  im  for 
(■«,  not,  and /;M(,si'crtZ.]  Not  musical;  inhar- 
monious; not  accordant;  harsh. 

Immutability  (iin-mfi'ta-bil"i-ti).  n.  The 
quality  of  beiii^-  immutable;  imchangeable- 
ness;  immutablencss;  iuvariableness. 

The  Egyptians  are  the  healthiest  people  of  the 
world,  by  reason  of  the  immutability  of  their  air. 

Greejihill. 

Immutable  (im-mii'ta-bl),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  mutable.]  Not  mutable; 
not  capable  or  susceptible  of  change ;  not 
suljject  to  mutation;  unchangeable;  inva- 
riable; unalterable. 

That  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was 
impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  con- 
solation. Heb.  vi.  18. 

Immutableness  (im-mu'ta-bl-nes),  n.  Un- 
changeableness ;  immutability. 

Immutably  (im-mu'ta-bli),  adv.  In  an  im- 
mutable manner;  unchangeably;  unalter- 
ably ;  invariably. 

Immutate  (im-mii'tat),  a.  [L.  immutatus— 
im  for  in,  not,  and  mutatus,  pp.  of  muto, 
to  change  ]  Unclianged. 

Immutation  (im-mu-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  im- 
mutatiii,  iiiimututionis,  from  immuto,  im- 
mutatum,  to  change— im  for  in,  and  muto, 
to  change.]    Cliange;  alteration. 

Immute  (im-mut'),  v.t.  [See  Immutation.] 
To  change  or  alter. 

Imp  (imp),  n.  [Sw.  ymp;  Dan.  ympe,  twig, 
shoot,  scion.  The  word  occurs  also  in  Welsh 
in  same  meaning,  being  probably  borrowed. 
See  the  verb.]  l.t  A  scion;  a  graft;  a  bud; 
a  slip. 

when  the  cliff  was  made,  they  held  it  open  with  a 
wedge  of  wood,  until  such  time  as  the  imp  or  graff 
.  .  .  were  set  handsomely  close  within  the  rift. 

/■/ollatid. 

2.  t  A  son;  offspring;  progeny. 

a  lad  of  life,  an         of  fame.  Shak. 
Let  us  pray  for  .  .  .  the  king's  most  excellent 
majesty  and  for  .  .  .  his  beloved  son  Edward,  our 
prince,  that  most  angelic  ijnp.  Patlnoay  n/ Prayer. 

3.  A  young  or  inferior  devil ;  a  little  malig- 
nant spirit;  a  little  devil;  hence,  a  mischiev- 
ous child.  'The  little  imp  fell  a  squalling.' 
Swift.  'The  imps  and  limbs  of  Satan.' 
Hooker. — 4.  Something  added  or  united  to 


another  to  repair  or  lengthen  it  out;  as,  («) 
an  addition  to  a  beehive,  (b)  A  length  of 
twisted  hair  in  a  fishing  line,  (c)  A  feather 
inserted  in  a  broken  wing  of  a  bird. 
Imp  (imp),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  impan,  to  engraft; 
conip.  O.  H.  G.  impiton,  impton,  imphon, 
G.  impfen.  Bavarian  imptcn,  from  L.L.  im- 
potus,  a  graft  or  scion,  fiom  Gr.  emphytos, 
implanted  —  cm.  for  en,  in,  and  pjhyo,  to 
grow,  to  produce ;  of  same  origin  are  Fr. 
enter,  to  graft,  ente,  a  graft  or  scion.]  1.  'I'o 
graft. 

Come  to  aid  me  in  my  garden,  and  I  will  teach 
thee  the  real  French  fasliion  of  imping,  which  the 
Southron  call  graffing.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  extend  or  enlarge  by  something  in- 
serted or  added ;  to  extend  or  mend,  as  a 
broken  or  deficient  wing,  by  the  insertion  of 
a  feather;  to  qualify  for  fiight  or  use;  to  in- 
crease; to  strengthen. 

Ivtp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing. 

S/iak. 

It  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  free  constitution  it 
infringed,  and  demonstrates  that  the  prerogative 
could  not  soar  to  the  heights  it  aimed  at,  till  thus  imped 
by  the  perfidious  hand  of  parliament.  Halla7>t. 

Impacable  (im-pak'a-bl),  a.  (L.  im  for  in, 
not,  and  paeo,  to  appease.]  Not  to  be  ap- 
peased or  quieted.  Impacable  fate.'  Spen- 
ser. 

Impacably  (im-pak'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  manner 
not  admitting  of  being  appeased. 

Impackment  (im-pak'ment),  n.  The  state 
of  lieing  closely  surrounded,  crowded,  or 
pressed,  as  by  ice.  Goodrich. 

Impact  (im-pakf),  v.t.  [L.  imjnngo,  im- 
pactum — im  for  in,  into,  and  pango,  to 
drive.  ]  To  drive  close ;  to  press  or  drive 
firmly  together. 

Impact  (im'pakt),  n.  1.  A  forcible  touch; 
impression;  stroke;  communicated  force. 

The  quarrel,  by  that  impact  driven 

True  to  its  aim,  fled  fatal.  Soiithey. 

2.  In  mcch.  tlie  shock  or  collision  occasioned 
by  tlie  meeting  of  two  bodies,  whether  both 
of  tlieni  are  in  motion  or  only  one. 
Impaint  (im-panf),  v.t.    [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and  pa  int.]  To  paint;  to  adorn  with  colours. 

Never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours  to  i7npaint  his  cause.  Shak. 

Impair  (im-par'),  v.t.  [Fr.  empirer,  from 
pire,  worse,  from  L.  pejor,  worse.]  To 
make  worse;  to  diminish  in  quantity,  value, 
excellence,  strength,  and  the  like ;  to  de- 
teriorate ;  to  weaken ;  to  enfeeble;  as,  to 
impair  the  health,  constitution,  character, 
mind,  and  the  like. 

In  years  he  seemed,  but  not  ijnpaired  hy  years. 

'Pof>e. 

Impair  (im-pai-O,  v.i.  To  be  lessened  or 
worn  out ;  to  become  enfeebled ;  to  grow 
worse;  to  deteriorate.  [Rare.] 

Flesh  may  ivipair,  quoth  he,  but  reason 

Can  repair.  Spenser. 

Impairt  (im-par'),  n.  Diminution;  decrease; 
injury;  disgrace. 

Go  to.  thou  dost  well,  but  pocket  it  (the  bribe)  for 
all  that ;  'tis  no  impair  to  thee,  the  greatest  do't. 

Old  play  (r6l2). 

Impairt  (im-pai-'),  a.    [L.  impar,  unequal.] 
Unequal;  unworthy;  unsuitable. 
For  what  he  has  he  gives,  what  thinks,  he  shows. 
Yet  gives  lie  not  till  judgment  guide  his  bounty. 
Nor  dignifies  an  ijnpair  thought  with  breath.  S/lak. 

[Some  edd.  read  impure.] 
Impairer  (im-par'er),  n.    One  who  or  that 
wliicli  impairs. 

Impairment  (im-par'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
impairing  or  state  of  being  impaired;  di- 
minution; decrease;  injury. 

Impalatable  (im-pal'at-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in.,  not,  and  palatable.]  Unpalatable. 
[Pware] 

Impale  (im-]ial'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  impaled; 
ppr.  inqialiiig.  [L.  im  for  in,  on,  upon,  and 
palus,  a  pole,  a  stake.]  1.  To  put  to  death 
by  thrusting  a  stake  up  the  fundament;  to 
put  to  death  by  fixing  on  an  upright  sharp 
stake. 

The  king  impaled  him  for  his  piracy.  Tennysojt. 
(Hence  Fig. — 2.  To  render  helpless  as  if 
pierced  through  or  impaled;  as,  to  impiale 
a  person  upon  his  own  argument  or  upon 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma.— 3.  To  inclose  with 
stakes,  posts,  or  palisades. 

Until  my  niis-shap'd  trunk  that  bears  this  head. 
Be  round  itnpaled  with  a  glorious  crown.  Shak. 

4.  In  her.  to  join,  as  two  coats  of  arms,  pale- 
wise;  hence,  to  join  in  honourable  mention 
or  exhibition. 

Ordered  the  admission  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  same 
to  be  matched  and  impaled  with  the  blessed  Virgin 
in  the  honour  thereof.  Fuller. 

Impalement  (im-pal'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  impaling  or  driving  a  stake  through  the 
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body ;  the  act  of  inclosing  with  stakes  or 
paling. — 2.  A  piece  of  ground  inclosed  by 
pales;  an  inclosed  space. —3.  In  her,  the 
arrangement  of  two  coats  of  arms  on  one 
shield,  divided  palewise  or  by  a  vertical 
line.  It  is  usual  to  exhibit 
in  this  way  the  combined 
coats  of  a  husband  and 
wife  (impalement  j)cr  bar- 
on etfemt),  the  husband's 
coat  being  boi-ne  on  the 
de.xter  side  of  the  pale, 
and  the  wife's  on  the  si- 
nister. Bishops,  deans, 
heads  of  colleges,  &c. ,  im- 
pale tlieir  own  arms  with 
tlie  insignia  of  their  office. 

Impallidt  (im-pal'id),  V.  t.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and  pallid.]   To  make  pallid  or  pale. 

Impalm  (im-piim'),  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and  palm,  the  hand.]  To  grasp;  to  take  in 
the  luind.  [Rare.] 

Impalpability  (im-pal'pa-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  impalpable  or  im- 
perceptible by  the  touch. 

Impalpable  (ira-parpa-bl),  a.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  a.nOi palpable.]  Not  palpable:  {a)not 
to  be  felt;  incapable  of  being  perceived  l)y 
the  touch;  not  coarse  or  gross;  as,  an  itn- 
palpable  powder,  whose  parts  are  so  minute 
that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the 
senses,  particularly  by  feeling,  (b)  Not 
easily  or  readily  apprehended  or  grasped  by 
the  mind;  as,  impalpable  distinctions. 

His  own  religion  from  its  simple  and  impalpable 
form  was  much  less  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  scenic 
exhibition.  IVarton. 

Impalpably  (im-pal'pa-bli),  adv.  In  an  im- 
palpable manner;  in  a  manner  not  readily 
felt  or  apprehended. 

Impalsy  (im-pal'zi).  o.f.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and^ato/.]  To  strike  with  palsy;  toparalyze; 
to  deaden. 

Impanate  (iin-pa'nat),a.  [L.  in,  in,  into,  and 
panis,  bread.]   Embodied  in  bread. 

Impanate  (im-pa'nat),  v.t.  To  embody  in 
bread. 

Impanation  (im-pa-na'shon),  n.  The  sup- 
posed real  presence  in,  and  union  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  with,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  and  wine,  after  conse- 
cration, in  theeucharist;  consubstantiation: 
distinct  from  transubstantiation,  which 
holds  that  there  is  a  miraculous  change  of 
the  elements  into  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ:  a  tenet  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Impa}iatto7i,  a  name  following  the  analogy  of  the 
word  'incarnation.'  Waterlajcd. 

Impanator  (im-pa'niit-er),  n.  [See  Impa- 
nate.] iJccles.  one  who  holds  the  doctrine 
of  impanation  or  consubstantiation;  a  Lu- 
theran. 

Impannel,  Impanel  (im-pan'el),  v.t.  pret. 
&  pp.  iiiqjannclled,  impanelled ;  ppr.  im- 
paniielUng,  impanelling.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and  panel.]  To  write  or  enter,  as  the  names 
of  a  jury,  in  a  list  or  on  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment, called  a  panel;  to  form,  complete, 
or  enrol,  as  a  list  of  jurors  in  a  court  of 
justice. 

Impannelment,  Impanelment  (im-pan'- 
el-ment),  n.  The  act  of  impannelling,  or 
state  of  being  impannelled ;  the  act  of  en- 
rolling in  a  list;  as,  the  impannelment  of 
the  jury. 

Imparadise  (im-pa'ra-diz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
imparadised;  ppr.  imparadising.  [Prefix 
imiwin,  and  paradise.]  To  put  in  para- 
dise, or  a  place  of  supreme  felicity ;  to  make 
supremely  happy. 

Itnpayadised  in  one  another's  arms.  Milton. 

Imparalleledt  (im-pa'ra-leld),  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in.  not,  and  paralleled.]  Unparal- 
leled. 'Such  iiii/inrallclril  folly.'  Bp.  Burnet. 

Impardonable  (im-pur'dn-a- 
bl),  a.  [Prefix  im  for  in,  not, 
and  pardonable.]  Unpardon- 
able. '  Not  that  it  is  in  its 
nature  impardonable.'  South. 

Imparidigitate  (im-pa'ri- 

di"jit-at),  a.  [L.  impar,  un- 
equal, and  digitus,  a  finger.] 
In  zool.  having  an  uneven 
number  of  fingers  or  toes,  as 
the  horse  with  one,  and  the 
rhinoceros  with  three  toes  on 
each  foot. 

Imparipinnate  (im-pa'ri- 
pin"at  ),a.  [L.  im  for  in,  not, 
par.  equal,  and  pinnatus, 
feathered,  from  pinna,  a  Leaf  of  Robinia. 
feather.]  In  bot.  an  epithet 
for  a  pinnate  leaf  when  there  is  a  terminal 
or  odd  leaflet  at  the  end. 


Imparipinnate 


Imparisyllabic(im-pa'ri-sil-lal)"ik),  a.  [L. 
im  for  in,  n<it,  par,  equal,  and  syllaba,  a 
syllable.]  Not  consisting  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  syllables. — Imparisj/Uabic  noun,  in 
gram,  a  noun  which  has  not  the  same  num- 
ber of  syllaliles  in  all  the  cases;  as,  L. 
lapis,  lapidis;  Gr.  ohoOs,  ohcvrc?. 

Imparity  (im-pa'ri-ti),  n.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
not,  and  pactii/ (which  see).]  1.  Inequality; 
disproportion.  Bacon.  —  2.  Indivisibility 
into  equal  parts;  unevenness;  oddness.  Im- 
parity of  letters  in  men's  names.'  Sir  T. 
Browne.— 'i.  Difference  of  degree,  rank,  ex- 
cellence, or  the  like. 

In  this  region  of  merely  intellectual  effort  we  are 
at  once  encountered  by  the  intpayity  of  the  object 
and  the  faculty  employed  upon  it.         Is.  Taylor. 

Impark  (im -park'),  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and  part.]  1.  To  inclose  for  a  park;  to 
make  into  a  park  by  inclosure;  to  sever  from 
a  common. — 2.  To  inclose  or  shut  up  in  or 
as  in  a  park.  'They  impark  them  (sheep) 
within  hurdles. '  Holland. 

Imparl  ( im  -  pari' ),  V.  i.  [  Prefix  im,  and 
Fr.  parler,  to  speak.]  1.  To  hold  mutual 
discourse.  'The  two  generals  imparled  to- 
gether.' North.  Hence— 2.  Specifically,  in 
law,  to  have  liberty  to  settle  a  lawsuit 
amicably;  to  have  delay  for  mutual  adjust- 
ment. 

Imparlance  (im-par'lans),  n.  1.  Iilutual  dis- 
course; conference.  —  2.  In  law,  (a)  the  li- 
cense or  privilege  of  a  defendant,  granted 
on  motion  to  have  delay  of  trial,  to  see  if  lie 
can  settle  the  matter  amicably  by  talking 
with  the  plaintiff,  and  thus  to  determine 
what  answer  he  shall  make  to  the  plaintiff's 
action,  (b)  The  continuance  of  a  cause  till 
another  day  or  from  day  to  day. 

Imparsonee  (im-par'son-e),  a.  In  eccles.  law, 
a  term  applied  to  a  parson  presented,  insti- 
tuted, and  inducted  into  a  rectory  and  in 
full  possession. 

Impart  (im-parf),  v.t  [O.Fr.  impartir.  It. 
impartire,  L.  impartio,  impertio—im  for  in, 
and  parlio,  to  divide,  from  pars,  partis,  a 
part.]  1.  To  bestow  a  share  or  portion  of; 
to  give,  grant,  confer,  or  communicate;  as, 
to  impart  food  to  the  poor.  —  2.  To  com- 
municate the  knowledge  of;  to  make  known; 
to  show  by  words  or  tokens. 

Gentle  lady. 

When  I  did  first  itnpart  my  love  to  you.  Shak. 

3.t  To  obtain  or  enjoy  a  share  of;  to  be  a 
partaker  of;  to  share. 

When  you  look  this  nosegay  on. 
My  pain  you  may  nupart.  Mmidny. 

Syn.  To  communicate,  share,  yield,  confer, 
grant,  give,  reveal,  disclose,  discover,  di- 
vulge. 

Impart  (im-parf),  v.i.  To  give  a  part  or 
share. 

He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that 
hath  none.  Lu.  iii.  ii. 

Imparlance  (im-part'ans),  n.  Communica- 
tion of  a  share;  grant. 

Impartation  (im-part-a'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  imparting  or  conferring.    [Kare.  ] 

All  are  now  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  this  im- 
partation. Is.  Taylor. 

Imparter  (im-part'er),  n.  One  who  imparts. 

Impartial  (im-par'shal),  a.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  a-nA  partial  (which  see).]  Not  par- 
tial; not  favouring  or  not  biassed  in  favour 
of  one  party  more  than  another;  indifferent; 
unprejudiced;  disinterested;  equitable;  just; 
as,  an  impartial  judge;  an  impartial  judg- 
ment or  decision;  an  impartial  opinion. 

Impartialist  (im-pai-'shal-ist),  n.  One  who 
is  impartial.  [Rare.] 

Impartiality  ( im-par'shal  "i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  impartial;  freedom  from 
bias  ;  disinterestedness ;  equitableness ;  as, 
impartiality  of  judgment,  of  treatment,  of 
a  decision,  and  the  like. 

Impartiality  strips  the  mind  of  prejudices  and 
passion.  Sottth. 

Impartially  (im-par'shal-li),  adv.  In  an 
impartial  manner;  without  bias;  without 
prejudice;  eipiitably;  justly.  'I  have  lis- 
tened impartially.'  Byron. 

Impartialness  (im-par'shal-nes),  n.  Im- 
partiality. 

Impartiality  (im-piirt'i-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  impartible,  or  not  subject 
to  partition. 

Impartibility  ( im-part'i-bil"i-ti ),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  impartible  or  communi- 
cable. 

Impartible  (im-part'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  partible.]  Not  partible 
or  subject  to  partition ;  as,  an  impartible 
estate. 

Impartible  (im-part'i-bl),  a.    Capable  of 


being  imparted,  conferred,  bestowed,  or 
communicated. 

Impartment  (im-part'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  inipartiug  or  communicating.— 2.  That 
which  is  imparted  or  communicated;  com- 
munication; disclosure. 

It  (the  ghost)  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it, 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone.  Shak. 
Impassable  (im-pas'a-bl),  a.    [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  passable.]    1.  Not  passable;  in- 
capable of  being  passed ;  not  admitting  a 
passage;  as,  an  impassable  road,  mountain, 
or  gulf. —2.  Unable  to  pass.  Martin  Madan 
(1780). 

Impassableness  (im-pas'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 

state  of  being  impassable. 
Impassably  (im-pas'a-bli),   adv.     In  an 

impassable  manner  or  degree. 

Impassibility,  Impassibleness  (im-pas'i- 

bil"i-ti,  im-pas'i-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  impassible ;  insuscepti- 
bility of  injury  from  external  things. 
Impassible  (im-pas'i-bl),  a.  [Fr.  imjias- 
sible;  L.  impassibilis — im  for  in,  not,  and 
passibilis,  capable  of  feeling,  from  potior, 
passiis,  to  sufl[er.  ]  Incapable  of  pain,  passion, 
or  suft'ering;  incapable  of  being  affected 
with  pain  or  uneasiness ;  inaccessible  to 
hann  or  pain;  not  to  be  moved  to  passion 
or  sympathy;  without  or  not  exhibiting  feel- 
ing. 'Impassible  to  the  critic'  Sir  W,  Scott. 
Secure  of  death,  I  should  contemn  thy  dart. 
Though  naked,  and  impassible  depart.  Dryden. 

Impassion  (im-pa'shon),  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  intens. ,  and  passion.]  To  move  or  affect 
strongly  with  passion. 

The  tempter,  all  impassion'd.  thus  began.  Milton. 

Impassionable  (im-pa'shon-a-bl),  a.  Easily 
excited  to  anger;  susceptible  of  strong  emo- 
tion. 

Impassionate(im-pa'Ehon-at),  v.t.  To  affect 
powerfully;  to  imbue  with  passion.  'Deeply 
impassionated  with  sorrow.'    Dr.  More. 

Impassionate  (im-pa'shon-at),  a.  Strongly 
affected. 

Impassionate  (im-pa'shon-at),  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  passionate.]  Without 
passion  or  feeling. 

It  being  the  doctrine  of  that  sect  (Stoics)  that  a 
wise  man  should  be  i>//passio;iate.  Bp.  Hall. 

Impassioned  (im-pa'shond),  a.  Actuated  or 
animated  by  passion;  expressive  of  passion 
or  ardour  or  waimth  of  feeling;  animated; 
excited;  as,  an  impassioned  orator  or  dis- 
coiH'se. 

Impassive  (im-pas'iv),  a.  [Prefix  irn  for  in, 
not,  and  jMssive.]  Not  susceptible  of  pain 
or  suffering;  insensible;  impassible;  not  ex- 
hibiting feeling  or  sensibility;  as,  Uieimpas- 
sive  air.  '  Impassive  as  the  marble  in  the 
quarry.'    De  Quincey. 

On  the  i}npassive  ice  the  lightnings  play.  Pope. 

Impassively  (im-pas'iv-li),  adv.  In  an 
impassive  manner;  without  sensibility  to 
pain  or  suffering. 

Impassiveness  (im-pas'iv-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  ((uality  of  being  impassive  or  insuscep- 
tible of  pain;  insensibility. 

Impassivity  (im-pas-iv'i-ti),  n,  Impassive- 
ness. 

Impastation  (im-pas-ta'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  impasting  or  making  into  paste.— 2.  That 
which  is  made  into  paste;  especially,  a  com- 
bination of  various  materials  of  different 
colours  and  consistences,  baked  or  united 
by  a  cement,  and  hardened  by  the  air  or  by 
fire.  Such  are  works  in  earthenware,  por- 
celain, imitation  of  marble,  &c. 

Impaste  (im-pilst'),  v.t.  [Fr.  empater—in, 
and  pate,  paste.  ]  1.  To  knead ;  to  make 
into  paste. 

Baked  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets.  ShaA: 

2.  In  painting,  to  lay  on,  as  colours,  thickly 
and  boldly. 

ImpastO  (im-pas'to),  m.  [It.  See  IMPASTE.] 
In  painting,  the  thickness  of  the  layer  or 
body  of  pigment  applied  by  the  painter  to 
his  canvas. 

Impatible  t  (im-pat'i-bl),  a.  [L.  impatibilis 
—in,  not,  and  patior,  to  suffer.]  1.  Incapable 
of  being  liorne  ;  intolerable. —2.  Incapable 
of  suffering;  impassible.  'A  siiirit,  and  so 
impatible  of  material  flre.'  Fuller. 

Impatience  (im-pa'shens),  n,  1.  The  quality 
of  being  impatient;  uneasiness  under  jiain  or 
suffering;  restlessness  occasioned  by  suffer- 
ing positive  evil  or  by  the  absence  of  expected 
good;  restlessness  under  given  conditions, 
and  eagerness  for  change;  as,  the  impatie^ice 
of  a  child  or  an  invalid. 

The  longer  I  continued  in  this  scene  the  greater 
was  my  impatienee  of  retiring  from  it.  Nurd. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abune;    y.  Sc.  fey. 
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2.  Violence  or  heat  of  temper;  vehemence  of 
passion. 

Fie!  liow  lowereth  in  your  face.  Shak. 

Impatiency  t  (im-pa'shen-si),  n.  Impa- 
tience. 

Pliysician.s,  being  overruled  by  their  patients'  ZDifia- 
tiency,  are  fain  to  try  tlie  best  tliey  can.  Hooker. 

Impatiens  (im-pa'shi-ens),  n.  [L.  impatieiis, 
referring  to  the  elasticity  of  the  valves  of 
the  seed-pod,  whicli  discharge  the  seeds 
when  ripe  or  wlien  touched.]  A  genns  of 
curious  annuals  which  ranks  among  tlie 
Balsaminacefe.  One  species,  /.  Noli-tangerc, 
indigenous  in  England,  is  called  noii-ine- 
tangere,  or  toucli-me-not.  /.  balsamina  is 
much  grown  for  the  beauty  of  its  tiowers, 
and  is  well  known  as  a  highly  ornamen- 
tal annual  by  the  name  of  garden  balsam. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  inhabit  chiefly 
the  East  Indies,  altliough  some  extend  into 
Europe,  Siberia,  and  Nortli  America. 
Impatient  (im-pa'shent),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  patient.  ]  1.  Not  patient ; 
not  bearing  witli  composure  ;  not  enduring 
without  fretfulness.  uneasiness,  and  a  desire 
or  effort  to  get  rid  of;  uneasy  under  given 
conditions  and  eager  for  change:  followed 
by  of,  at,  for,  wider;  as,  impatient  of 
restraint ;  impatient  at  the  delay ;  impa- 
tient for  the  return  of  a  friend;  impatient 
under  wrongs. 

Fame,  impatuitt  of  extremes,  decays 
Not  more  by  envy  tlian  excess  of  praise.  Pope. 
The  iifipalieiU  man  will  not  give  himself  time  to  be 
informed  of  the  matter  that  lies  before  him.  Addisoji. 

2.  Not  to  be  borne ;  intolerable.  '  Rueful  pity 
and t/«/)a<ienf smart.'  Sjjoiser— 3. Prompted 
by  impatience;  exliibiting  or  expressing  im- 
patience; as,  an  impatient  manner.  '  Impa- 
tient answers.'  Shale. 

Impatient  (im-pa'shent),  n.  One  who  is 
restless  under  sul^l'ering.  [Hare.] 

Impatiently  (im-p:i'shent-li),  adv.  In  an 
impatient  manner;  with  uneasiness  or  rest- 
lessne.ss. 

Impatronization  (im-pat'ron-iz-a"shon),  n. 
Absolute  seignory  or  possession. 

Impatronize  (im-pat'ron-iz),  v.  t.  [Fr.  impa- 
troniaer,  to  become  master  of  a  house  or 
family — im  for  in,  and  patron,  a  patron 
(wliich  see).  ]  To  gain  to  one's  self  the 
whole  power  of;  to  empatronize. 

The  ambition  of  the  French  king  was  to  irnpa- 
tronizc  himself  to  the  duchy.  Bacon. 

Impa've  (im-pav'),  V.  t.  [Prefix  im  for  in,  and 
pave.\   To  cover  with  pavement;  to  pave. 

Impaved  with  rude  fidelity 
Of  art  mosaic.  IVords^uortJi. 

Impa'Vid  (im-pa'vid),  a.  [L.  impavidus~ini 
for  in,  and  pavidus,  fearful.]  Fearless;  un- 
daunted; intrepid. 

Impavidly  (im-pa'vid-li),  adv.    Fearlessly  ; 

undauntedly;  intrepidly.  Thaclcerai/. 
Impawn  (im-pan'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  im  for  in,  and 

pawn.  ]   To  pawn;  to  pledge;  to  deposit  as 

security. 

Go  to  the  king,  and  let  there  be  impawned 
Some  surety  for  a  safe  return  again.  Shak. 

Impeach  (im-pec)i'),  v.t.  [Fr.  empecher, 
O.Fr.  empeecliier,  Pr.  empedigar;  from  L. 
impedicare,  to  entangle  —  in,  and  pediea, 
a  sliackle  or  snare  for  the  feet,  from  pes, 
pedis,  tlie  foot.]   1. 1  To  hinder;  to  impede. 

These  ungracious  practices  of  his  sons  did  impeach 
his  journey  to  the  I  loly  Land.        Sir  J.  Davies. 
A  defluxion  on  my  throat  impeached  my  utterance. 

Hnvell. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  crime  or  misdemeanour; 
to  accuse  ;  to  reproacli ;  specifically,  to  ex- 
hibit charges  of  maladministration  against, 
as  against  a  minister  of  state  or  other  high 
official,  before  a  competent  tribunal.— 3.  To 
bring  discredit  on;  to  show  to  be  unreliable 
or  unworthy  of  belief;  to  call  in  question; 
to  lessen;  to  disparage;  to  detract  from;  to 
bring  reproacli  on ;  as,  to  impeach  one's 
motives  or  conduct ;  to  impeach  a  witness 
or  the  credit  of  a  witness. 

You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much 
To  .=ave  the  city.  Shak. 

4.  To  call  to  account;  to  charge  as  answer- 
able. 

The  first  donee  in  tail  may  commit  waste  without 
being  impeached.   ,  Z.  Siui/t. 

— Accuse,  Arraign,  Impeach.  See  under  AC- 
CUSE. —  Syn.  To  accuse,  arraign,  censure, 
criminate,  indict,  impair,  lessen,  disparage, 
discredit. 

Impeach  t  (im-pech'),  n.  Impeachment. 

why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this!  Shak. 

Impeachable  (im-pecli'a-bl),  a.  Liable  to 
impeachment;  chargeable  with  a  crime;  ac- 
cus.ible;  censurable;  liable  to  be  called  in 
question;  accountable. 


Had  God  omitted  by  positive  laws  to  give  religion 
to  the  world,  the  wisdom  of  his  providence  had  been 
impeachable.  Grew. 

Owners  of  lands  in  fee  simple  are  not  ijnpeachable 
for  waste.  Z.  Swift. 

Impeacher  (im  pech'er),  n.  One  who  im- 
peaches; an  accuser. 

Impeachment  (im-pech'ment),  n.  l.t  Hin- 
derance;  impediment;  obstruction. 

But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment.  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  impeaching,  or  state  of  being 
impeached;  as,  (a)  a  calling  to  account;  ar- 
raignment; tlte  act  of  charging  witli  a  crime 
or  misdemeanour;  the  exhibition  of  charges 
of  maladministration  against  a  minister  of 
state  or  other  high  official  liefore  a  com- 
petent tribunal.  In  England  impeacliments 
are  made  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  and  tried 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  Any  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  may  not  only  impeach 
one  of  this  body,  but  also  any  menilier  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  (i)  A  bringing  of  discredit 
on;  a  calling  in  question  as  to  credibility, 
purity  of  motives,  rectitude  of  conduct,  &c. ; 
censure,  disparagement ;  as,  an  impeach- 
ment of  motives  or  judgment;  an  impeach- 
ment of  tlie  veracity  of  a  witness.— 3.  Cause 
of  censure  or  disparagement. 

To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachmoit  to  his  age. 

Sliak. 

— Impeachment  of  loaste,  in  law,  a  restraint 
from  committing  waste  upon  lands  or  tene- 
ments, or  a  demand  of  recompense  for  waste 
done  by  a  tenant  who  has  but  a  particular 
estate  in  the  land  granted. 
Impearl  (im-perl'),  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and  pearl.  ]  1.  To  form  into  pearls  or  the 
resemblance  of  pearls. 

Dew-drops  which  the  sun 
Impearls  on  every  leaf,  and  every  flower.  MiltOJt. 

2.  To  decorate  with,  or  as  with,  pearls. 

My  pilgrim's  staff 
Gave  out  green  leaves,  with  morning  dews  impearled. 

P..  B.  Brcnuning. 

Impeccability  (im-pek'a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  impeccable; 
exemption  from  the  possibility  of  doing 
wrong. 

Impeccable  (im-pek'a-bl),  a.  [Fr.  impec- 
cable; L.  impeccabilis — prefix  im  for  in,  not, 
and  pecco,  to  sin.]  Not  liable  to  sin;  not 
subject  to  sin;  exempt  from  the  possibility 
of  doing  wrong. 

If  we  honour  the  man,  must  we  hold  his  pen  im- 

peccable  ?  Bp.  Hall. 

Impeccable  (im-pek'a-bl),  ji.  A  person  ex- 
empt from  the  possibility  of  sinning. 

Impeccance,  Impeccancy  (im-pek'ans,  im- 

pek'an-si),  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  impeccant  or  impeccable ;  impecca- 
bility; sinlessness. 

Impeccant  (im-pek'ant),  a.  [See  Impec- 
cable.] Free  from  sin;  imerring;  sinless; 
impeccable. 

ImpecuniOSity(im-pe-kii'ni-os"i-ti),n.  State 
of  being  impecunious  or  destitute  of  money; 
want  of  money;  poverty. 

I  have  had  lately  recourse  to  the  universal  remedy 
for  the  impecuniosity  of  which  I  complain. 

Sir  ir.  Scott. 

Impecunious  (im-pe-ki\'ni-us),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  pecunious.]  Not  pecunious; 
not  having  money;  poor.  'An  wnpecunious 
creature.'  B.  Jonson. 

The  other  impecunious  person  contrived  to  make 
both  ends  meet  by  shifting  his  lodgings  from  time  to 
time.  !!'.  Black. 

Impede  (im-ped'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  impeded; 
ppr.  impeding.  [L.  impedio,  to  entangle  the 
feet  of — tm  for  in,  and  pes,  pedis,  the  foot.] 
To  hinder ;  to  stop  the  progress  of ;  to  ob- 
struct; as,  to  impede  the  progress  of  troops. 

Whatever  hinders  or  impedes 

The  action  of  the  nobler  will.  LongfelloTV. 

Impedible  (im-ped'i-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
impeded. 

lEvery  internal  act  is  not  in  itself  impedible  by  out- 
ward violence.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Impediment  (im-ped'i-ment),ra.  [L.  impedi- 
mentum,  from  impedio,  to  hinder.  See  IM- 
PEDE.] That  which  impedes  or  hinders  pro- 
gress or  motion;  hinderance;  obstruction; 
obstacle. 

Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 

Have  we  marched  on  without  impediment.  Shak. 

— Impediment  in  speech,  a  defect  which  { 
prevents  distinct  articulation. — Syn.  Hin- 
derance, obstruction,  obstacle,  difficulty, 
barrier,  encumbrance.  [ 
Impediment t  (im-ped'i-ment),  v.t.   To  im- 
pede. ; 

Lest  Themistocles  .  .  .  should  have  withstood  and 
impedimented  a  general  good.         Bp.  Reytiolds. 


Impedimental  (im-ped'i-ment"al),  a.  Hin- 
dering; obstructing. 

The  ztnpediinental  stain  which  intercepts  her  fruit- 
ive  love.  MoiDilagn. 

Impeditet  (im'ped-it),  v.t.    To  impede. 

Impeditet  (im'ped-it),  a.  Hindered;  ob- 
structed, faculties. '  Jer.  Taylor. 

Impedition  t  (im-ped-i'shon),  n.  A  hinder- 
ing. 

Impeditive  (im-ped'it-iv),  a.  Causing  hin- 
derance; impeding. 

Impel  (im-pel'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  impelled; 
ppr.  impelling.  [L.  impello—im  for  in,  on, 
and  pello,  to  drive.]  To  drive  or  urge  for- 
ward; to  press  on ;  to  excite  to  action  in 
any  way;  as,  a  ball  is  impelled  by  the  force 
of  powder;  motives  of  policy  or  of  safety 
impel  nations  to  confederate. 

The  surge  impelled  mf:  on  a  craggy  coast.  Pope. 
A  mightier  pow'rthe  strong  direction  sends. 
And  several  men  imj'els  to  several  ends.  Pope. 

Syn.  To  instigate,  incite,  induce,  influence, 
actuate,  move,  drive,  urge,  force,  thrust. 
Impellent  (im-pel'ent),  a.   Having  the  qua- 
lity of  impelling. 

ImpeUent  (im-pel'ent),  n.  A  power  or  force 
that  impels  or  drives  forward ;  motive  or 
impulsive  power.  'Mere  blind  impellents.' 
GInnviUe. 

Impeller  (im  pel'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  impels. 

Impen  (im-pen'),  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for  in,  and 
pen,  an  inclosure.]  To  pen;  to  shut  or  in- 
close in  a  narrow  ijlace. 

Impend  (im-pend'),  v.i.  [L.  impendeo—im 
for  in,  in.  on,  over,  and  pendeo,  to  hang.] 
To  hang  over;  to  be  suspended  above;  to 
threaten  from  near  at  hand;  to  be  Immi- 
nent. 

Destruction  sure  o'er  all  your  heads  impends.  Pope. 
It  expresses  our  .  .  .  lively  sense  of  God's  impend- 
ing wrath.  Smalridge. 

Impendence,  Impendency  (im-pend'ens, 
im-pend'en-si),  n.  The  state  of  Ijeing  im- 
pendent; near  approach;  a  menacing  atti- 
tude; also,  that  which  impends,  hangs  over, 
or  threatens. 

Far  above  in  thunder-blue  serration,  stand  the  eter- 
nal edges  of  the  angry  Apennine,  dark  with  rolling 
ijnpendence  of  volcanic  cloud.  Rtiskin. 

Impendent  (im-pend'ent),  a.  [L,  impendens, 
impendentis,  ppr.  of  impendeo.  See  IM- 
PEND.] Hanging  over;  imminent;  threaten- 
ing; pressing  closely;  as,  an  impendent  evil. 

Impendent  in  the  air 
Let  his  keen  sabre,  comet-like,  appear.  Prior. 

Impenetrability  (im-pe'ne-tra-bil"i-ti).  n. 
[From  rmpenefrable.]  Tlie  quality  of  lie- 
ing  impenetrable:  (a)  in  physics,  that  pro- 
perty of  matter  which  prevents  two  bodies 
from  occupying  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time;  that  property  of  matter  by  which  it 
excludes  all  other  matter  from  the  space  it 
occupies.  (6)  Insusceptibility  of  intellectual 
or  emotional  impression  ;  dulness ;  obtuse- 
ness;  stupidity:  want  of  sympathy  or  sus- 
ceptibility; coldness. 

Impenetrable  (im-pe'ne-tra-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  penetrable  (which  see).] 
Not  penetrable:  (a)  incapable  of  being  pene- 
trated or  pierced;  not  admitting  the  passage 
of  other  bodies;  as,  an  impenetrable  sliield. 

Highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  star  or  sunlight.  Milton. 

(6)  In  p/t!/si"cs,  preventing  any  other  substance 
from  occupying  the  same  place  at  the  same 
time,  (c)  Insusceptible  of  intellectual  or 
emotional  impression;  dull;  stupid;  unsym- 
pathetic; cold. 

It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur 
That  ever  kept  with  men.  Shak. 
They  will  be  credulous  in  all  affairs  of  life,  but  im- 
pe}ietralle  by  a  sermon  of  the  gospel.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Impenetrableness  (im-pe'ne-tra-bl-nes),  n. 

Impenetraliility  (which  see). 

Impenetrably  (im-pe'ne-tra-bli),  adv.  In 
an  impenetrable  manner :  so  as  to  be  im- 
penetrable. '  Impenetrably  x}:vae(i.'  Mil- 
ton.   '  Impenetrably  d\i]\.'  Pope. 

Impenitence,  Impenitency  fim-pe'ni-tens, 
ini-pe'ni-ten-si),  n.  The  condition  of  being 
impenitent ;  want  of  penitence  or  repent- 
ance; obduracy;  hardness  of  heart. 

He  will  advance  from  one  degree  of  wickedness 
and  impenitence  to  another.  Dr.  y.  Rogers. 

Impenitent  'im-pe'ni-tent),  fr.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  penitent.]  Not  penitent; 
not  repenting  of  sin;  not  contrite:  obdur- 
ate; of  a  hard  heart.  'They  died  impeni- 
tent.' Milton. 

Impenitent  (im-pe'ni-tent),  n.  One  who 
does  not  repent;  a  hardened  sinner.  '  Pun- 
ishment of  impenitents.'  Hammond. 


eh,  cAain;     fih,  Sc.  locA;     g,  30;  i,job; 
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Impenitently  (iiu-pe'ni-tent-li),  adv.  In  an 
impenitent  manner;  witliout  repentance  or 
contrition  for  sin;  obdurately. 

Impennate  (im-pen'at),  a.  [See  IMPENNES.] 
Characterized  by  short  wings  covered  witli 
feathers  resembling  scales,  as  the  pen- 
guins. 

Impennate  (im-pen'at),  n,  A  bii-d,  as  the 
penguin,  M'ith  short  wings  covered  with 
scales. 

Impennes  (im-pen'ez),  ii.  pi.  [L  im  for  in, 
not,  and  'penna,  a  feather.]  Illiger's  name 
for  the  XJrinatores  of  Cuvier,  an  order  of 
swimming  birds  including  divers,  auks,  and 
penguins,  characterized  by  short  wings  co- 
vered with  feathers  resembling  scales. 

Impennous  (im-pen'us),  a.  [See  Impennes.  ] 
Wanting  wings.  '  Impennous  insects. '  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Impeople  (im-pe'pl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  im- 
peopled;  ppr.  impeopling.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  and  people.  See  People.  ]  To  fill  with 
people;  to  people.  'Thou  hast  helped  to 
impeople  hell.'  Beaumont. 

Imperantt  (im'per-ant),  a.  [L.  imperans, 
iinperantis,  ppr.  of  impero,  to  command.] 
Commanding. 

Imperatet  (im'per-at),  a.  [L.  imperattcs,  pp. 
of  impero,  to  command.  ]  Done  by  express 
direction;  not  involuntary.  'Those  i»if>e- 
rate  acts  wherein  we  see  the  empire  of  the 
soul.'  Hale. 

Imperatival  (im-pe'ra-tiv-al),  a.  Belonging 
or  peculiar  to  the  imperative  mood. 

Imperative  (im-pe'ra-tiv),  a.  [L.  impera- 
tious,  from  impero,  to  command.  See  EM- 
PIRE.] 1.  Expressive  of  command;  contain- 
ing positive  command;  commanding;  au- 
thoritative; as,  imperative  orders. 

The  suits  of  kings  are  imperati've.   Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Not  to  be  avoided  or  evaded ;  that  must 
be  attended  to  or  performed  ;  obligatory ; 
binding;  as,  an  imperative  duty  or  necessity. 

3.  In  gram,  a  term  applied  to  the  mood  or 
form  of  a  verb  which  expresses  commaml, 
entreaty,  advice,  or  exhortation;  as,  go, 
write,  attend. 

Imperative  (im-pe'ra-tiv),  n.  In  gram.,  a 
mood  or  verbal  form  which  expresses  com- 
mand, entreaty,  advice,  or  exhortation. 

Imperatively  (im-pe'ra-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an 
imperative  manner;  authoritatively;  also, 
by  way  of,  or  as,  the  imperative  mood ;  as, 
to  use  tlie  subjunctive  mood  imperatively. 

Imperator  (im-pe-ra'tor),  n.  [L.  ]  In  Rom. 
antiq.  a  title  originally  applied  to  a  military 
commander.  Under  the  republic  it  became 
customary  for  the  soldiers  of  a  victorious 
general  to  salute  him  after  a  great  battle 
with  the  title  of  Imperator,  but  this  involved 
the  bestowal  of  no  official  designation.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  Imperator 
became  the  highest  title  of  the  supreme 
ruler;  it  expressed  the  same  tiling  as  the 
title  Icing.  Later  it  had  the  signification 
which  we  attach  to  the  word  emperor. 

Imperatoria  (im-pe'ra-to"ri-a),  n.  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Umbelliferne,  now 
usually  regarded  as  a  section  of  Peucedanum. 
/.  Ostruthium,  or  great  master-wort,  grows 
in  moist  pastures  in  various  parts  of  Scot- 
land, and  was  formerly  much  cultivated  as  a 
pot-herb. 

Xmperatorial,  Imperatory  (im-pe'ra-to"- 
ri-al,  im-pe'ra-to-ri),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  title  or  office  of  imperator.  '  Impera- 
torial  laurels.'  C.  Merivale. — 2.  Command- 
ing; imperative.  Norris. 

Imperatorin,  Imperatorine  (im-pe'ra-to- 
riu),  n.  A  vegetable  resin  found  in  the  root 
of  Imperatoria  Ostruthium,  or  great  master- 
wort.  It  forms  long  transparent  prisms,  has 
an  acrid  burning  taste,  is  neutral,  fusible, 
and  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Imperceivable  (im-per-sev'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
im,  for  in,  not,  and  perceivable.  ]  Impercept- 
ible.   South.  [Rare.] 

Imperceivableness  (im-per-sev'a-bl-nes),  n. 
Imperceptibleness. 

Imperceived.  t  (im-per-sevd'),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  pierceived.]  Unperceived. 
Boi/le. 

Imperceiverant  (im-per-sev'e-rant),  a.  A 
reading  in  some  of  the  editions  of  Shakspere 
for  Iinperseverant,  and  regarded  as=dull  of 
perception.    See  Imperseverant. 

Imperceptibility  (im-per-sep'ti-bil"i-ti),  n. 
Tire  state  or  quality  of  Ijeing  imperceptible; 
imperceptil  )leness. 

Imperceptible  (im-per-sep'ti-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  perceptible.]  Not  per- 
ceptible; that  cannot  be  perceived;  not  to  be 
known  or  discovered  by  the  senses;  not  dis- 


cernil)le  by  the  mind ;  not  easily  appre- 
hended. 

Its  oper.ition  is  slow,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
percepiible.  Biirkc. 

Imperceptible  (im-per-sep'ti-bl),  n.  That 
which  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  senses  on 
account  of  its  smallness.  [Rare.] 

I  should  be  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  a  natural 
history  of  iynpercef'tU'lus.  Taller. 

Imperceptibleness  ( im-per-sep'ti-bl-nes ), 

n.    The  quality  of  being  imperceptible. 
Imperceptibly  (im-per-sep'ti-bli),  adv.  In 

a  manner  not  to  be  perceived. 
Imperception  (im-per-sep'shon),  n.  Want 

of  perception.  '  The  silence  of  imperception. ' 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Imperceptive  (im-per-sep'tiv),  a.  Not  per- 
ceiving or  not  able  to  perceive.  '  The  imper- 
ceptive part  of  the  sold. '   Dr.  H.  More. 

Ye  would  gaze  on  God 
With  unpercr/livc  biankness.     E.  B.  Browning. 

Impercipient  (im-per-sip'i-ent).  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  percipient.  ]  Not  perceiv- 
ing or  having  power  to  pei  ceive. 

Imperdibilityt  (im-per-di-bil'i-ti),  n.  State 
or  quality  of  Ijeing  imperdible. 

Imperdiblet  (im-per'di-bl),  a.  [L.  prefix  ini 
for  in,  not,  andperdo,  to  destroy.]  Not  de- 
structible. 

Imperfect  (im-per'fekt),  a.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  perfect.]  1.  Not  perfect  or  com- 
plete in  all  parts;  wanting  a  part;  defective 
in  quantity  or  quality ;  not  reaching  a  cer- 
tain standard  or  ideal ;  not  conformed  to  a 
standard  or  rule;  as,  the  Morkis  imjierfect. 

He  stammered  like  a  child,  or  an  amazed,  imper- 
fect person.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  subject  to  defects  or 
evil;  not  completely  good;  frail. 

There  is  somethins^  in  melancholy  feeling-s  more 
natural  to  an  iinperfeet  and  suffering  state  than  iu 
those  of  gaiety.  Sir  IV.  Scoll. 

— Imperfect  cadence.  See  Cadence. — Im- 
perfect flower,  in  bot.  a  flower  wanting 
either  stamens  or  pistils. — Imperfect  num- 
ber, one  whose  aliquot  parts,  taken  all  to- 
gether, do  not  make  a  sum  that  is  equal  to 
the  number  itself,  but  either  exceed  it  or 
fall  short  of  it ;  the  number  is  called  an 
abundant  number  in  the  former  case,  and  a 
defective  number  in  the  latter.  —Imperfect 
tense,  in  gram,  a  tense  expressing  an  uncom- 
pleted action  or  state,  especially  in  time 
past;  a  past  tense. 

Imperfect  (im-per'fekt),  n.  An  imperfect 
tense;  a  past  tense;  as,  the  imperfect  of  do 
is  did. 

Imperfect  (im-per'fekt),  v.t.  To  make  im- 
perfect. 

Time,  which  perfects  some  things,  hnper/ects  also 
others.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Imperfection  (im-p6r-fek'shon),  n.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  perfection.]  1.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  imperfect ;  want 
of  perfection;  fault,  physical  or  moral. 

Sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head.  Shak. 

2.  Something  imperfect;  a  deficiency;  a  gap. 
Syn.  Defect,  deficiency,  incompleteness, 
fault,  failing,  weakness,  frailty,  foible,  blem- 
ish, vice. 

Imperfectly  ( im-pei-'fekt-Ii ),  adv.  In  an 
imperfect  manner  or  degree;  not  fully;  not 
entirely;  not  completely. 

Imperfectness  ( im-per'f ekt-nes ),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  imperfect. 

Imperforable  (im-pei-'for-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  perforate  (which  see).] 
That  cannot  be  perforated  or  bored  through. 

Imperforate,  Imperforated  (im-per'f  6r-at, 
im-per'f or-at-ed),  a.  [See  IMPERFOKABLE.] 
Not  perforated  or  pierced;  having  no  open- 
ing or  pores. 

Imperforation  (im-per'f 6r-a"shon),  n.  The 
state  of  being  imperforated  or  without  aper- 
ture. 

Imperial  (im-pe'ri-al),  a.  [L.  imperialis, 
from  imperium,  empire,  command.  See 
T.MPEROR.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  empire 
or  to  an  emperor ;  as,  an  imperial  govern- 
ment; an  imperial  diadem;  imperial  au- 
thority or  edict;  imperial  power  or  sway. 

My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown.  Shak. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  supreme  authority,  or 
to  one  who  wields  it;  royal;  sovereign;  su- 
preme. 'The  imperial  democracy  of  Athens. ' 
Mitford.—S.  Fit  or  suitable  for  an  emperor; 
hence,  of  superior  size  or  excellence.  '  From 
humble  Port  to  imperial  Tokay.'  Townley. 
— Imperial  city,  a  city  which  was  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  first  German  em- 
pire, having  no  head  but  the  emperor.— 


Imperial  Dome,  Christchurch 
College,  Oxford. 


Imperial  dome  or  roof,  in  arch.,  a  kind  of 
dome  or  roof  which,  viewed  in  its  profile,  is 
pointed  towards  the  top,  and  widens  itself 
more  and  more 
in  descending  to- 
wards its  base, 
thus  forming  a 
curve  of  contrary 
flexure.  —  Impe- 
rial paper.  See 
Imperial,  n.  — 
Imperial  parlia- 
ment, the  legis- 
lature of  the  Bri- 
tish empire. 

By  the  union  with 
Ireland,  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Bri- 
tain became  impe- 
rial; and  the  first 
imperial  partia- 
mejit  held  its  first 
sitting  Jan.  22.  1801. 
Haydn,  Did.  Dates. 

Imperial  (im  -pe'- 
ri-al), n.  1.  In 
arch,  an  impe- 
rial roof  or  dome. 
—  2.  An  outside 
seat  on  a  dili- 
gence ;  hence,  a 
case  for  luggage  carried  on  the  top  of  a 
coach. —  3.  A  tuft  of  hair  on  a  man's  lower 
lip:  so  called  from  being  the  style  of  beard 
made  fashionable  by  tlie  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.  —  4.  Anything  of  unusual  size  or  excel- 
lence, as  a  large  decanter,  &c. — 5.  A  size  of 
paper  measuring  30  by  22  inches. 
Imperialism  (im-pe'ri-al-izm),  n.  Imperial 
state  or  authority;  the  system  of  government 
by  an  emperor;  the  spirit  of  empire. 

Roman  i7nperialism  had  divided  the  world  into 
master  and  slave.  Pearson. 

Imperialist  (im-pe'ri-al-ist),  n.  1.  One  who 
belongs  to  an  emperor;  a  subject  or  soldier 
of  an  emperor. — 2.  One  favourable  to  impe- 
rial government  or  government  by  an  em- 
peror ;  one  favourable  to  the  establishment 
of  an  empire. 

Imperiality  (im-pe'ri-al"i-ti),  n.  1.  Impe- 
rial power.  —  2.  An  imperial  right  or  privi- 
lege, as  the  right  of  an  emperor  to  a  share 
of  the  produce  of  mines,  &c. 

The  late  empress  having,  by  ukases  of  grace,  re- 
linquished her  imperialities  on  the  private  mines, 
viz.  the  tenths  of  the  copper,  iron,  silver,  and  gold. 

IV.  Tooke. 

Imperialize  (im-pe'ri-al-iz),  ?;.<.  1.  To  invest 
with  the  state,  authority,  or  character  of  an 
emperor.  —  2.  To  give  the  character  of  an 
empire  to ;  to  bring  to  the  form  of  an  em- 
pire. 

Imperially  (im-pe'ri-al-li),  adv.  In  an  im- 
perial manner. 

Imperial ty  (im-pe'ri-al-ti),  n.  Imperial 
power. 

A  short  Roman  imperially  or  empire.  Sheldon. 
Imperil (im-pe'ril),D.  t.  pret.&pp.  imperilled; 
ppr.  imperilling.  [  Prefix  im  for  in,  and 
peril]   To  bring  into  peril;  to  endanger. 

.'V  war  with  France,  by  which  England  was  seri- 
ously imperilled.  Bnckle. 

Imperilment  (im-pe'ril-ment),  n.  Act  of 
putting  in  peril;  state  of  being  in  peril;  im- 
minent danger. 

Imperious  (im-pe'ri-us),  a.  [L.  imperiosus, 
from  inqyerimn,  empire.    See  IMPERIAL.] 

1.  Commanding ;  authoritative :  especially 
in  a  bad  sense ;  dictatorial ;  haughty ;  arro- 
gant; ovei'bearing;  domineering;  as,  an  im- 
perious tyrant ;  an  imperious  dictator ;  an 
imperious  man;  an  imperious  temper. 

The  commandment  high  and  imperious  in  its 
claims.  Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

A  youthful  face, 
Imperious,  and  of  haughtiest  lineaments. 

Ten7iyso?i. 

2.  t  Imperijil;  majestic;  lordly.  'Imperious 
Caesar.'  Shak.—S.  Urgent;  pressing;  over- 
mastering ;  as,  imperious  love ;  imperious 
circumstances ;  imperious  appetite.  —  Syn. 
Dictatorial,  haughty,  domineering,  over- 
bearing, tyrannical,  despotic,  arrogant,  im- 
perative, commanding,  pressing,  urgent, 
overpowering,  overmastering. 

Imperiously  (im-pe'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  an  im- 
perious manner;  with  arrogance  ;  proudly; 
majestically. 

Imperiousness  ( im-pe'ri-us-nes), 
quality  of  being  Imperious ;  ' 
hatightiness. 

/mperio7tsness  and  severity  is  an  ill  way  of  treating 
men  who  have  reason  to  guide  tliem.  ' 


The 
arrogance ; 


Locke. 


Imperisbability  (im-pe'rish-a-bil"i-ti),  ». 
The  quality  of  being  imperishable.  'The 
imperishability  of  the  universe.'  Milman. 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin; 


note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     J',  Sc.  fey. 


IMPERISHABLE 
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Imperishable  (im-pe'rish-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
ill)  for  in,  not,  and  perishable.]  Not  perish- 
able; not  subject  to  decay;  indestructible; 
enduring  permanently;  as,  an  imperishable 
monument;  imperishable  reuown. 

Incapable  of  mortal  injury, 

I)itpi:risltabU :  and,  though  pierced  with  wound. 
Soon  closing,  and  by  native  vigour  healed.  Milton. 

Imperisliableness  (im-pe'rish-a-bl-nes),  n. 

Tlie  quality  of  being  imperishable. 
Imperishably  (im-pe'rish-a-bli),  adv.  In  an 

imperishable  manner. 

hnperishabh  pure  beyond  all  things  below.  Byron. 

Xmperiwigged  (im-pe'ri-wigd),  a.  [Prefix 
im.  for  ill,  iu,  and  periwig.]  Wearing  a  peri- 
wig. 

impermanence,  Impermanency  (im-per'- 

ma-uens,  im-per'nu\-nen-si),  n.  [Prefix  im 
for  ill,  not,  and  permanence.]  Want  of  per- 
manence or  continued  duration.  'Imper- 
manence of  human  blessings."  Seward. 
Impermanent  (im-per'ma-nent),  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  permanent.]  Not  per- 
manent; not  enduring. 

Impermeability  (im-per'me-a-bil"i-ti),  n. 
Tlie  quality  of  being  impermeable;  imper- 
mealileness. 

Impermeable  (im-per'me-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
iin  for  in,  not,  and  permeable.]  Not  perme- 
able; not  permitting  passage,  as  of  a  fluid, 
through  its  substance ;  impenetrable  ;  im- 
pervious ;  as,  india-rubber  is  impermeable 
to  water;  a  bladder  is  impermeable  to  air. 

Impermeableness  (im-pertne-a-bl-nes),  n. 
State  of  l)eing  impermeable. 

Impermeably  (im-per'me-a-bli),  adv.  In  an 
impermeable  manner. 

Impermissible  (im-per-mis'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
iin  for  (■;*,  not,  and  permissible.]  Not  per- 
missible ;  not  to  be  permitted  or  allowed. 
[Rare.] 

Imperscrutable  (im-per-skro'ta-bl),  a.  [L. 
prefix  im  for  in,  not,  and  perscrutor,  to  ex- 
amine. ]  Not  capable  of  being  searched  out. 
[Rare.] 

Imper  scrutableness  ( im  -  per  -  skro '  ta  -  bi- 
nes), n.  State  of  not  being  capable  of  scru- 
tiny.   [Rare.  ] 

Imperseverant  (im-per-sev'e-rant),  a.  [Pre- 
fix im  for  in,  not,  and  persevere.]  Not  per- 
severing; fickle;  giddy;  thoughtless.  Shak. 
Cyiiiheline  iv.  1. 

Impersonal  (im-per'son-al),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  piersonal.]  Not  personal; 
not  having  personal  existence;  not  having 
specific  individuality;  not  endued  with  per- 
sonality. '  Their  faith  in  an  almighty  but  wn- 
personal  \>o^Yer  called  Fate.'  Sir  J.Stephens. 
— Impersonal  verb,  in  gram,  a  verb  which 
is  not  employed  with  the  first  and  second 
persons,  /  and  thou  or  you,  we  and  ye,  for 
nominatives,  and  which  has  no  variation  of 
ending  to  express  them,  but  is  used  only 
with  the  termination  of  the  third  person 
singular,  with  it  for  a  nominative  in  Eng- 
lish, and  without  a  nominative  in  Latin;  as, 
it  rains;  it  becomes  us  to  be  modest;  L.  tcedet, 
it  wearies  one;  Ubet.  it  pleases  one;  pugna- 
tur,  it  is  fought  (that  is,  a  fight  is  going  on). 

Impersonal  (im-per'son-al),  11.  That  which 
wants  personality;  an  impersonal  verb. 

Impersonality  (im-per'son-al"i-ti),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  impersonal. 

Junius  is  pleased  to  tell  me  that  he  addresses  him- 
self to  uie  personatly.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him.  It 
is  his  inipersoiiaUty  tliat  I  complain  of.  Draper. 

Impersonally  (im-per'son-al-li),  adv.  In  an 
impersonal  manner. 

Impersonate  (im-per'son-at),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  impersonated;  ppr.  impersonating.  l.To 
invest  with  personality  or  the  bodily  sub- 
stance of  a  living  being ;  to  ascribe  the 
qualities  of  a  person  to;  to  personify. 

The  Egyptians,  who  inipersonaied  nature,  had 
made  her  a  distinct  principle,  and  even  deified  her 
under  the  name  of  Isis.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

2.  To  assume  the  person  or  character  of;  to 
represent  in  character;  to  represent  by  an 
impersonation;  to  personate;  as,  he  imper- 
sonated Hamlet. 

The  masques  and  pageantries  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth were  not  only  furnished  by  the  heathen  divini- 
ties, but  often  by  the  virtues  and  vices  impersonated. 

T.  U^arion. 

Impersonation  (im-pi5r'son-a"slion),  n.  The 
act  of  impersonating,  or  state  of  being  im- 
personated ;  investment  witli  personality ; 
personification ;  representation  in  a  per- 
sonal form;  representative  personality;  per- 
sonation. 

Falkland  and  Caleb  Williams  are  the  mere  imper- 
sonations of  the  unbounded  love  of  reputation  and 
irresistible  curiosity.  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd. 

Impersonator  (im-per'son-at-er),  n.  One 
who  impersonates. 


Imper  sonifi cation  ( im  -  per  -  son'  i  -  fi  -  ka"- 
slion),  71.  Impersonation. 

Imperspicuity  (im-pei-'spi-kii"i-ti),  n.  [Pre- 
fix im  for  in,  not,  and  perspicuity.]  Want 
of  perspicuity  or  clearness  to  the  mind. 

Imperspicuous  (im-per-spik'u-us),  a.  [Pre- 
fix iin  for  in,  not,  and  perspicuous,]  Not 
perspicuous;  not  clear;  obscure. 

Impersuadable  (im-per-swad'a-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix im  for  in,  not,  and  persuade.]  Incapable 
of  Ijeing  persuaded;  impersuasible. 

Impersuadableness  ( im  -  per  -  swad '  a  -  bi- 
nes), n.    Quality  of  being  impersuadable. 

Impersuasible  (im-per-swa'zi-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix £m  for  in,  not,  smd  persuasible.]  Not  to 
be  moved  by  persuasion;  not  yielding  to  ar- 
guments. 

Impertinence  (im-per'ti-nens),  n.  1.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  impertinent 
or  irrelevant ;  the  condition  of  not  being 
adapted  to  the  matter  in  hand;  irrelevance. 

2.  Conduct  unbecoming  the  person,  society, 
circumstances,  <tc. ;  rudeness;  incivility. 

We  should  avoid  the  vexation  and  impertinenee 
of  jiedants.  who  affect  to  talk  in  a  language  not  to  be 
understood.  ^  Sivift. 

3.  Tliat  which  is  impertinent;  that  which  is 
out  of  place  or  of  no  value;  what  is  irrelev- 
ant or  I'ambling. 

Impertinency  (im-pei-'ti-nen-si),  n.  Imper- 
tinence (which  see).  '  0  matter  and  imper- 
tinency mixed.'  Shak. 

Impertinent  (im-per'ti-nent),  a.  [L.  imper- 
tinens—iin  for  in,  not,  and  pertinens,  ppr. 
of  pertineo,  to  pertain.     See  PERTAIN.] 

1.  Not  pertinent;  not  pertaining  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand;  having  no  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject in  hand;  not  to  the  point;  irrelevant; 
inapplicable;  misplaced. 

It  will  appear  how  ijnpertiJient  that  grief  was  which 
served  no  end  of  life.  jFer.  Taylor. 

2.  Contrary  to  or  offending  against  the  rules 
of  propriety  or  good  breeding;  unbecoming, 
or  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming,  the  per- 
son, society,  circumstances,  cfec. ;  rude;  un- 
civil; as,  imjjertinent  behaviour;  an  imper- 
tinent co-xcomb.  —  3.  Negligent  of  or  inat- 
tentive to  the  matter  in  hand ;  trifling ; 
frivolous. 

'Tis  not  a  sign  two  lovers  are  together,  when  they 
can  be  so  impertinent  as  to  inquire  what  tile  world 
does.  Pope. 

—  Impertinent,  O.fficioiis,  Rude.  Imperti- 
nent, interfering  in  affairs  with  which  we 
have  no  concern;  officious,  offering  and  un- 
dertaking service  where  it  is  neither  re- 
quired nor  desired ;  rude,  lit.  unpolished, 
wanting  all  culture,  breaking  through  the 
proprieties  of  life  from  want  of  good  breed- 
ing or  from  a  desire  to  be  oft'ensive;  as,  im- 
pertinent curiosity;  officious  meddling;  rude 
behaviour.  — Syn.  Irrelevant,  inapplicable, 
misplaced,  rude,  oflacious,  intrusive,  saucy, 
impudent,  insolent. 

Impertinent  (im-per'ti-nent),  n.  One  who 
is  rude  or  unbecoming  in  behaviour ;  one 
who  interferes  in  what  does  not  belong  to 
him;  a  meddler;  an  intruder. 

We  are  but  curious  iinpertinents  in  the  case  of 
futurity.  Pope. 

Impertinently  (im-per'ti-nent-!!),  adv.  In 
an  impertinent  manner;  irrelevantly;  offi- 
ciously; rudely;  foolishly. 

Find  him  a  very  schoolboy  that  talks  innocently 
and  impertinently.  Pepys. 

Impertransibility  ( ini-per-tran'si-bil"i-ti), 
n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  imper- 
transible,  or  of  not  being  capable  of  being 
passed  throusih.  [Rare.] 

Impertransible  (im-per-tran'si-bl),  a.  [L. 
im  for  in,  not,  and  pertranseo,  to  go  or 
pass  through — per,  through,  and  transeo, 
to  go  or  pass  over.]  Not  to  be  passed 
through.  [Rare.] 

Imperturbability  (im-per-terb'a-bil"i-ti), 
n.  Condition  or  quality  of  being  imper- 
turbable. 

Imperturbable  (Im-per-terb'a-bl),  a.  [L. 
impertiirbahilis  —  im.  for  in,  not,  and  per- 
turbo,  to  disturb.  See  PERTURB.]  Incap- 
able of  being  disturbed  or  agitated;  un- 
moved; calm;  cool. 

All  this  was  done  with  imperturbable  gravity. 

Disraeli. 

Imperturbation  (im-per'ter-ba"shon),  n. 
Freedom  from  agitation  of  mind;  calmness; 
quietude.  ' Imperturbation mind.'  Whar- 
ton. 

Imperturbed  (im-per-terbd'),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  perturb.]  Not  perturbed; 
undisturbed. 

Imperviability  (im-per'vi-a-bil"i-ti),  n. 
State  or  quality  of  being  iniperviable;  im- 
penetrability ;  imperviousness. 


Imperviable  (im-per'vi-a-bl),  a.  Impen-i- 
ous  (which  see), 

Imperviableness  (im-per'vi-a-bl-nes),  n. 
Imperviability  (which  see). 

Impervious  (im-pfei-'vl-us),  a.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  pervious.]  Not  pervious;  not 
admitting  entrance  or  passage;  incapable  of 
being  passed  through;  as,  a  substance  im- 
pervious  to  moisture.  '  This  gulf  impassable, 
impervious.'  Milton.  '  A  river's  mouth  mji- 
pervious  to  the  wind.'  Milton.— Syts.  Impas- 
sable, pathless,  impenetrable,  imperviable. 

Imperviously  (im-p6r'vi-us-li),  adv.  In  an 
impervious  manner;  impenetrably. 

Imperviousness  (im-per'vi-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  01'  (luality  of  being  impervious. 

Imperyt  (im'pe-ri),  a.    Imperial.  Joye. 

Impest  t  (im-pesf),  v.  t.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and  piest]  To  fill  with  pestilence;  to  infest. 

Impestert  (im-pest'6r),  v.t.  (Prefix  im  for 
in,  and  pester.]    To  vex;  to  tease. 

Impetiginous  (im-pe-tij'in-us),  a.  [L.  im- 
petiginosus,  from  impetigo,  impetiginis, 
ring-worm.  ]  Of  the  nature  of  or  relating  to 
impetigo. 

Impetigo  (im-pet-i'go),  n.  [L. ,  from  impetn, 
to  rush  upon,  to  attack.  ]  In  med.  an  erup- 
tion of  itching  pustules,  appearing  in  clus- 
ters, and  terminating  in  a  yellow,  thin,  scaly 
crust.  It  occurs  most  frequently  on  the  ex- 
tremities. 

Impetrable  (im'pe-tra-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  impetrated  or  obtained  by  petition. 

Impetrate  (im'pe-trat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ini- 
jjetrated;  ppr.  impetrating.  [L.  impetro, 
impetra  turn ,  to  obtain — prefix  im  for  in,  and 
patro,  to  bring  to  pass.]  I'o  obtain  by 
prayer  or  petition ;  as,  to  impetrate  recon- 
ciliation. 'Which  desyre  impetrated  and 
obteyned.'  Hall. 

Impetration  (im-pe-tra'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  impetrating  or  obtaining  by  prayer  or 
petition;  specifically,  in  old  English  statutes 
the  oljtaining  from  the  court  of  Rome  of 
benefices  and  church  offices  in  England 
which  by  law  belonged  to  the  disposition  of 
the  king  and  other  lay  patrons. 

In  way  of  impetration  procuring  the  removal  or 
alleviation  of  our  crosses.  BarroTV. 

Impetrative  (im'pe-trat-iv),  a.  Tending  or 
able  to  impetrate,  or  obtain  by  entreaty. 

Impetratory  (im'pe-tra-to-ri),  a.  Contain- 
ing or  expressing  entreaty. 

Impetre.t  v.t.  To  impetrate  or  obtain  by 
prayer  or  entreaty.  Chaucer. 

Impetuosity  (im-pe'tu-os"i-ti),  n.  [See  Im- 
petuous.] The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  impetuous ;  fury ;  violence ;  vehe- 
mence; furiousness  of  temper. 

Impetuous  ( im-pe'tii-us ),  a.  [L.  impetu- 
osus,  from  impetus,  an  attack.  See  IMPE- 
TUS.] 1.  Rushing  with  force  and  violence; 
moving  rapidly ;  furious  ;  forcible  ;  fierce; 
raging;  as,  an  impetuous  wind;  an  impetu- 
ous torrent. — 2.  Vehement  in  feeling;  fierce; 
hasty;  passionate;  violent;  as,  a  man  of  i??!- 
petuous  temper. 

The  Irish  were  distinguished  by  qualities  which 
tend  to  make  interesting  rather  than  prosperous. 
They  were  an  ardent  and  impetnojts  race,  easily 
moved  to  tears  or  laughter,  to  fury  or  to  love. 

Jl/acanlay. 

Syn.  Forcible,  rapid,  hasty,  precipitate, 
boisterous,  furious,  violent,  raging,  fierce, 
passionate. 

Impetuously  (im-pe'tii-us-li),  adv.  In  an 
impetuous  manner;  violently;  fiercely;  for- 
cibly; with  haste  and  force. 

Impetuousness  (im-pe'tu-us-nes),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  impetuous; 
furiousness;  fury;  violence;  vehemence  of 
temper;  violence. 

Impetus  (im'pe-tus),  n.  [L.,  from  impeto, 
to  rush  upon,  to  attack— )m  for  in,  on,  upon, 
and  peto,  to  fall  upon.]  L  Force  of  motion; 
the  force  with  which  any  body  is  driven  or 
impelled;  momentum;  as,  the  impetus  of  a 
cannon-ball.  See  FORCE,  MOMENTUM.— 
2.  In  gunnery,  the  altitude  due  to  the  first 
force  of  projection,  or  the  altitude  through 
which  a  body  must  fall  to  acquire  a  velo- 
city equal  to  that  with  which  the  ball  is 
discharged  from  the  piece. 

Impeyan,  Impeyan  Pheasant  (im'pi-an, 

im'pi-an  fe'zant).  [After  Lady  Impey,  who 
first  attempted  to  introduce  it  into  Britain, 
but  failed.]  A  large  gallinaceous  bird  be- 
longing to  the  pheasant  tribe,  and  of  the 
genus  Lophophorus  (i.  impeyanus),  belong- 
ing to  tlie  high  cold  regions  of  the  Hima- 
laya. The  head  is  surmounted  by  a  plume 
or  crest,  the  feathers  in  the  male  being 
very  much  elongated.  The  plumage  of  the 
male  is  of  the  most  brilliant,  changing,  me- 
tallic hues  — green,  steel-blue,  violet,  and 
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golden  bronze.  The  female  and  young  are 
brown  mottled  with  gray  and  yellow.  The 
inipey  is  capable  of  domestication.  Its  Ne- 
paidcse  iiaiue  iiwnaul  signifies  bird  of  gold. 
Impey  Pheasant  (im'pi  fe'zant),  n.  See 

IMI'EYAN. 

Imphee  (im'fe),  n.  The  African  sugar-cane 
(Holcus  saccharatus).  It  resemljles  the 
Chinese  sugar-cane  or  Sorghum.  See  Hol- 
cus. 

Impicture  (im-pik'tiir),  v.  t.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  and  picture.]  To  paint  or  impress  with 
the  picture  of;  to  make  to  bear  a  likeness 
to;  to  make  to  resemble. 

His  palled  face,  intpicticred  with  deatli, 

-She  bached  oft  with  teares.  Spenser. 

Impierce  (im-pers'),  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
in,  and  pierce  ]  To  pierce  tlirough;  to  pene- 
trate. Drayton. 

Impierceable  (im-pers'a-bl),  a.   [Prefix  im 
for  ill,  not,  and  pierccable.]   Not  capable 
of  being  pierced  or  penetrated. 
Impiety  (im-pi'e-ti),  n.    [Fr.  impiite,  L.  hn- 
pietas,  from  iinpius,  impious.  See  Impious.] 

1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  impious; 
want  of  or  the  opposite  of  piety;  ungodli- 
ness ;  irreverence  towards  the  Supreme 
Being.  —2.  An  impious  act;  an  act  of  wicked- 
ness or  irreligion:  in  this  sense  the  word 
has  a  plural.  'Guilty  of  those  impieties  for 
tlie  which  they  are  now  visited.'  Shalt. — 
3.  Disobedience  or  want  of  respect  to  parents; 
want  of  filial  piety. 

Impignorate  (im-pig'ner-at),  v.t.  [L.  im 
for  ill,  and  piijiius,  pignoris,  a  pledge.]  To 
pledge  or  pawn. 

The  islands  (Orkney  and  Shetland)  were  then  im- 
/7f-?;(;r(i/e-</ to  Entjland.  Laiti^. 

Impignorationt  (im-pig'n6r-a"shon),)i.  The 

act  of  i):iwning. 
Imping  (imp'irig),  n.    A  graft;  something 

added  to  a  thing  to  extend  or  repair  it. 
Impinge  (im-pinj'),  v.i.  [L.  impingo~im  for 

in,  on,  upon,  ancl  piingo,  to  strike.  See 

Pact.]    To  fall  against;  to  dash  agahist;  to 

clash  upon;  to  strike;  to  hit. 

Things  are  reserved  in  the  memory  by  some  cor- 
poreal exuvia;  and  material  images,  which,  having 
impinged  on  tlie  common  sense,  rebound  thence  into 
some  vacant  cells  of  the  brain.  Glaiiviile. 

Impingement  (im-pinj'ment),  n.  Act  of  im- 
pinging. 

Impingent  (int-pinj'ent),  a.  [L.  impingens, 
iinpiiiij<;iitis.  ppr.  of  impingo.  See  IMPINGE.] 
Falling  :i;;:iinstor  upon. 

Implnguatet  (im-ping'gwat),  v.t.  [L.  im- 
piiiijiiu,  iinpiiiguatum — prefix  imfor  i«,  and 
pi mj II is,  fat.]    To  fatten;  to  make  fat. 

finpinguationt  (im-ping-gwa'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  making  or  the  process  of  becoming 
fat. 

Impious  (ira'pi-us),  a.  [L.  impius—im  for 
ill,  not,  and  pius,  pious.]  1.  Not  pious; 
wanting  piety;  irreverent  towards  the  Su- 
preme Being;  wanting  in  veneration  for  God 
and  his  authority;  irreligious;  profane. 

When  vice  prevails  and  impious  men  bear  sway. 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station.  Addison. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  manifesting  irrever- 
ence or  contempt  for  tlie  Supreme  Being; 
as,  an  impious  deed;  impious  language;  im- 
pious writings. 

Impiously  (im'pi-us-li),  adv.  In  an  impious 
manner;  profanely;  wickedly. 

Impiousness  (im'pi-us-nes),  n.  Tlie  condi- 
tion of  being  impious;  impiety. 

Impire.t  n.    Same  as  Umpire.  Huloet. 

Impish  (imp'ish),  a.  Having  the  qualities  of 
an  imp. 

Impishly  (imp'ish-li),  adv.  After  the  man- 
ner of  an  imji;  fiendishly. 

Implacability,  Implacableness  (im-pla'- 
ka-liil"i-ti,  iii]-pliVka-bl-nes),  n.  Tlie  quality 
of  being  implacable  ;  inexorableness ;  irre- 
concilable enmity  or  anger. 

Implacable  (im-plii'ka-bl),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  placable.]  1.  Not  placable; 
not  to  be  appeased;  that  cannot  be  pacified 
and  rendered  peaceable  ;  inexorable  ;  stub- 
born or  constant  in  enmity ;  as,  an  implac- 
able prince;  implacable  malice.  'An  object 
of  implacable  enmity. '  Macaulay. 

His  incensement  at  this  moment  is  so  i^nplacable 
that  satisfaction  can  be  none  but  by  pangs  of  death. 

Shak. 

2.  Not  to  be  relieved  or  assuaged.  [Rare.] 

Which  wrought  them  pain 
Implacable,  and  many  a  dolorous  groan.  Milton. 

Syn.  TJnappeasalde,  inexorable,  irreconcil- 
able, unrelenting,  relentless,  unforgiving, 
vindictive,  pitiless. 

Implacableness.  See  Implacability. 
Implacably  (im-pla'ka-bli),  adv.    In  an  im- 
placable manner  or  degree;  with  enmity  not 


to  be  pacified  or  subdued;  inexorably;  as, 
to  hate  a  person  implacably. 

Implacental  (im'pla-sen-tal),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  ill,  not,  and  placental.]  Destitute  of  a 
placenta,  as  marsupials  and  monotremes. 

Implacental  (im'pla-sen-tal),  n.  A  mammal 
destitute  of  a  ]>lacenta. 

Implant  (im  plant'),  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
in,  into,  and  plant.]  To  set,  plant,  or  infix, 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  growth  or  de- 
velopment; to  insert;  to  sow;  as,  to  implant 
the  seeds  of  virtue  or  the  principles  of 
knowledge  in  tlie  minds  of  youth ;  to  im- 
plant grace  in  the  heart. 

-\nother-cartilage,  capable  of  motion,  by  the  help 
of  some  muscles  that  were  implanted  in  it.  Ray. 

Minds  well  itnplatited  witii  solid  and  elaborate 
breeding.  Milton. 

— Implant,  Ingraft,  Inculcate,  Instil,  In- 
fuse. Principles  may  be  implanted  in  the 
mind  in  childliood;  they  are  ingrafted  on  an 
existing  stock  later  in  life ;  they  are  inculcated 
(trod  in)  by  authority  or  by  discipline,  some- 
times without  taking  root.  Sentiments  and 
gentler  thoughts  are  instilled  (dropping  as 
tlie  dew);  or  they  are  infused  (poured  in)  by 
more  vigorous  effort.  Infused  sentiments 
are  often  more  partial  and  less  permanent 
than  those  that  are  instilled.  They  are  less 
likely  to  penetrate;  they  often  pass  over  the 
mind  witlmut  pervading  it.  Angus. 
Implantation  (im-idant-a'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  implanting;  the  act  of  setting  or  infixing 
in  the  mind  or  heart,  as  principles  or  first 
rudiments. 

Implate (im-plaf),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  iinplated; 
ppr.  iinplating.  [l?reflx  im  iovin,  and  plate.] 
To  cover  or  protect  with  a  plate  or  plates; 
to  sheathe  ;  as,  to  implate  a  ship  with  iron. 

Implausibility  ( im  -  plaz '  i  -  bil "  i  -  ti ),  n. 
[From  iiiij/laiisible.]  Tlie  quality  of  being 
implausible  or  not  specious;  want  of  plaus- 
ibility. 

Implausible  (im-plaz'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  plausible.  ]  Kot  plausible  or 
specious;  not  wearing  tlie  appearance  of 
truth  or  credibility,  and  not  likely  to  be 
believed.     Implausible  liarangues.'  Swift. 

Implausibleness  (im-plaz'i-bl-nes),  n.  Im- 
plausibility. 

Implausibly  (im-plaz'i-bli),  adv.  In  an  im- 
plausible manner. 

Impleacht  (im-plech'),  v.t.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  a.nA pleach.]   To  interweave. 

These  talents  (that  is,  lockets)  of  their  hair, 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd.  Shak. 

Implead  (im-pled'),  v.t.  [ Prefix  im  for  i», 
m\A plead.]  1.  To  institute  and  prosecute  a 
suit  against  in  court ;  to  sue  at  law;  as,  the 
corporation  shall  have  power  to  plead  and 
be  impleaded. — 2.  To  accuse;  to  impeach. 

The  law  of  God  is  said  to  be  impleaded  by  such 
aspersions.  Moit}ltagii. 

Impleader  (im-pled'er),  n.  One  who  im- 
pleads or  prosecutes  another;  an  accuser. 

Impleasingt  (im-plez'ing),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  m\A  pleasing.]  Unpleasing. 

Impledge  (im-plej'),  v.  t.    To  pawn. 

Implement  (iin'ple-ment),  n.  [L.L.  imple- 
meiitum,  from  L.  impleo,  to  fill  up — im  for 
in,  and  pleo,  to  fill.]  1.  The  act  of  fulfil- 
ling or  performing ;  as,  the  horse  was  sent 
in  implement  of  the  bargain.  —  2.  What- 
ever may  supply  a  want ;  especially,  an  in- 
strument, tool,  utensil,  vessel,  or  the  like ; 
as,  the  implements  of  trade  or  of  husbandry. 

There  may  be  some  hesitation  where  to  draw  the 
line  between  implements  and  materials ;  and  some 
things  used  in  production  (such  as  fuel)  would 
scarcely  in  common  language  be  called  by  either 
name.  J.  S.  Mill. 

—Implement,  Instrument,  Tool.   See  Tool. 
Implement  (im'ple-ment),  v.t.    1.  To  fulfil 
or  satisfy  the  conditions  of ;  to  accomplish. 

The  chief  mechanical  requisites  of  the  barometer 
are  implemented  in  such  an  instrument  as  the  follow- 
ing. Prof.  Nichol. 

2.  To  fulfil  or  perform  ;  to  carry  into  effect 
or  execution;  as,  to  implement  a  bargain  or 
contract.  'Revenge  ...  in  part  carried 
into  effect,  executed,  and  implemented  by 
the  hand  of  Vanbeest  Brown.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Impletion  ( im  -  pie '  shon ),  n.  [  L.  impleo, 
impletum,  to  fill  up  —  im  for  in,  and  pleo, 
to  fill.]  1.  The  act  of  filling;  the  state  of 
being  full. 

Theophrastus  conceiveth,  upon  a  plentiful  imple- 
tion, there  may  succeed  a  disruption  of  the  matrix. 

Sir  T.  Rro7U7ie. 

2.  That  which  fills  up;  filling.  Coleridge. 
Implex  (ini'pleks),  a.    [L.  implexus,  pp.  of 
impleeto,  to  infold,  entangle — im  for  in,  in, 
into,  and  plecto,  to  plait.]   Infolded;  intri- 
cate; entangled;  complicated. 


The  fable  of  every  poem  is,  according  to  Aris- 
totle's division,  either  simple  or  implex.  It  is  called 
simple  when  there  is  no  change  of  fortune  in  it; 
implex,  when  the  fortune  of  the'  chief  actor  changes 
from  bad  to  good,  or  from  good  to  bad.  Addison. 

Implexion  (im-plek'shon),  n.  [L.  implexio, 
iinplexionis,  from  impleeto,  to  infold.  See 
Implex.]  Tlie  act  of  infolding  or  involving; 
tlie  state  of  being  infolded  or  involved ;  in- 
volution. [E,are.] 

Implexous  (im-pleks'us),  a.  In  bot.  en- 
tangled; interlaced. 

Impliable  (im-i)li'a-bl),  n.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
w<t,        pliutili'.]    Not  pliable;  unyielding. 

Implicate  (im'pli-kat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  im- 
plicated; ppr.  implicating.  [L.  implico, 
i mplicatuin—im  for  in,  in,  into,  and  plico, 
to  fold.]   1.  To  infold;  to  entangle. 

The  ingredients  of  saltpetre  do  so  mutually  impli- 
cate and  liiuder  each  other.  Boyle. 

2.  To  bring  into  connection  with;  to  show  or 
prove  to  be  connected  or  concerned;  as,  the 
evidence  does  not  implicate  the  accused  per- 
son in  this  conspiracy.  — /mph'cafe,  Involve, 
Entangle.  Implicate  and  involve  are  similar 
words,  but  witli  a  marked  difference.  The 
first  means  Infold  into  a  thing;  the  second, 
to  roll  into  it.  A\'hat  is  folded,  however, 
may  be  folded  but  once  or  partially;  wliat 
is  involved  is  rolled  many  times.  Hence 
men  are  said  to  be  implicated,  when  tliey 
have  taken  but  a  small  share  in  a  transac- 
tion; they  are  said  to  be  involved  when  tliey 
are  deeply  concerned.  Criminal  charges  are 
generally  clear  and  soon  settled ;  men  are 
implicated  in  them.  Law  suits  and  debts 
are  intricate  and  embarrassing,  and  tliose 
who  are  involved  find  it  hard  to  get  free. 
Angus.  Implicate  is  always  used  of  persons; 
involve  may  be  used  of  persons  or  things, 
both  words  being  always  metaphorically 
employed.  Entangle  is  used  literally  or  me- 
taphorically, and  signifies  to  involve  so  that 
extrication  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 
Implication  (im'pli-ka"shon),  n.  [L.  impli- 
catio,  implicationis,  from  implico,  implicat- 
Mm,  to  infold.  See  IMPLICATE.]  1.  The  act 
of  implicating  or  state  of  being  implicated ; 
involution ;  entanglement. 

Three  principal  causes  of  firmness  are,  the  gross- 
ness.  the  quiet  contact,  and  the  itnplication  of  the 
component  parts.  Boyle. 

2.  An  implying,  or  that  which  is  implied  but 
not  expressed ;  an  inference,  or  something 
which  may  fairly  be  understood  though  not 
expressed  in  words. 

Whatever  things,  therefore,  it  wasasserterl  that  the 
king  might  do,  it  was  a  necessary  iniplication  that 
there  were  other  things  which  he  could  not  do. 

Hallain. 

Implicative  (im'pli-kat-iv),  a.  Tending  to 
imidicate. 

Implicatively  (im'pU-kat-iv-li),  adv.  By 
implication 

Implicit  (ini-pli'sit),  a.  [L.  implicitus,  from 
implico.  iiiiplicitum,  and  implicatum,  to  in- 
fold. See  Implicate.]  1.  Infolded;  entan- 
gled; complicated.  [Rare.] 

In  his  woolly  fleece 
I  cling  implicit.  rope. 

2.  Tacitly  comprised;  fairly  to  be  understood, 
though  not  expressed  in  words ;  implied. 
'An  implicit  compact.'  South. — 3.  Arising 
from  or  based  on  intimacy  with  or  reliance 
on  another;  entirely  depending  or  resting 
on  something  else  ;  hence,  free  from  doubt 
or  questioning;  settled;  deep-rooted;  as,  we 
give  implicit  credit  or  confidence  to  the 
declarations  of  a  person  of  known  veracity. 

Back  again  to  implicit  faith  I  fall.  Donne. 
—Iiiiplirit  function.  See  Explicit  Function 
under  E.xi'LlfTT. 

Implicitly  (im-i)li'sit-li),  adv.  In  an  impli- 
cit manner :  («)  by  inference  deducible  but 
not  expressed  in  words;  by  implication;  im- 
pliedly; virtually. 

He  that  denies  this  (the  providence  of  God),  im- 
plicitly denies  his  existence.  Bcntley. 

(b)  By  connection  with  something  else  ;  de- 
pendently  ;  with  unreserved  confidence  ; 
without  doubting  or  without  examining  evi- 
dence. 

Learn  not  to  dispute  the  methods  of  his  providence, 
but  humbly  and  implicitly  to  acquiesce  in  and  adoie 
them.  Attciiniry. 

Implicitness  (im-pli'sit-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  implicit;  the  state  of  trusting  with- 
out reserve. 

Impliedly  (im-plid'li),  adv.  By  implication. 

Iniploration  (im-pl6r-ii'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  imploring;  earnest  supplication. 

Imploratort  (im-plor'at-er),  n.  One  who 
implores  or  entreats.  '  Implorators  of  un- 
holy suits.'  Shale. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  ab«ne;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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Implore  (im-plor'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  implored; 
ppr.  imploring.  [Fr.  implorer;  L.  implore — 
iin  for  in,  on,  upon,  and  ploro,  to  cry  out.] 
To  call  upon  or  for,  in  supplication;  to  be- 
seech; to  pray  earnestly;  to  petition  with 
urgency;  to  entreat;  to  ask  earnestly;  to 
beg:  followed  directly  by  the  word  express- 
ing the  thing  souglit  or  the  person  who  is 
entreated;  as,  to  implore  the  forgiveness  of 
sins;  to  implore  mercy.  '  Imploring  all  the 
gods  that  reign  above. '  Pope. 

I  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  blessing^.  Sliak. 

Syn.  To  supplicate,  beseech,  entreat,  crave, 
beg,  solicit. 

Implore  (im-plor'),  v.i.    To  entreat;  to  beg. 
Implore  t  (ini-pl6r'),  n.    Earnest  supplica- 
tion.  '  With  piercing  words  and  pitiful 

plore.'  Spenser. 

Implorer  (im-pl6r'er),  n.  One  who  im- 
plores. 

Imploringly  (im-pl6r'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  im- 
ploring manner. 

Implumed,  ImpUimous  (im-pliimd',  ira- 
pltim'us),  a.  [Prefix  im  for  in,  not,  and 
plume,  plumous.]  Having  no  plumes  or 
featliers. 

Implunge  (im-plunj'),  v.t.  [Prefix  im,  for  in, 
and /jiiofr/e. ]   To  plunge;  to  immerse. 

Impluvium  (im-plu'vi-um),  n.  [L.,from  im- 
pliio,  to  rain  into  —  im  for  in,  into,  and 
pluo,  to  rain.]  In  anc.  arch,  a  term  which 
denoted,  in  the  houses  of  the  ancient  Ro- 


A,  Impluvium.    B,  Compfuvium. 


mans,  a  basin  in  the  middle  of  the  atrium 
or  entrance-hall,  below  the  compluvium  or 
open  space  in  the  roof,  to  receive  the  rain. 
See  Atrium.  _ 
Imply  (im-pli'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  implied; 
ppr.  imphiing.  [Formed  as  if  from  an  O.Fr. 
form  impUer,  from  L.  implico — in,  and  plico, 
to  fold.  See  Implicate,  and  comp.  apply, 
reply,  ply.]  l.t  To  infold  or  involve;  to 
wrap  up. 

His  blushing  face  in  foggy  cloud  ijnplyes.  Spejiser. 

2.  To  involve  or  contain  in  substance  or 
essence,  or  by  fair  inference,  or  by  construc- 
tion of  law,  when  not  expressed  in  words; 
to  contain  by  implication  or  as  a  conse- 
quence; to  include  virtually;  to  signify;  to 
import. 

Wiiere  a  malicious  act  is  proved,  a  malicious  inten- 
tion is  implied.  Sherlock. 

3.  t  To  attribute;  to  ascribe;  to  refer. 

Whence  might  tliis  distaste  arise? 

.    .    .   your  perverse  and  peevish  will. 

To  which  I  most  imply  it.         J.  IVebster. 

Syn.  To  include,  involve,  comprise,  import, 
mean,  denote,  signify. 

Impocket  (im-polj'et),  v.t.    [Prefix  im  for 

in,  and  pocliet.  ]   To  pocket. 
Impoison  (im-poi'zn),  v.t.    Same  as  Em- 

poisiiii  (wliicli  see). 

Impoisoner  (im-poi'zn-er),  n.  A  poisoner. 

Beau,  il-  Fl. 

Impoisonment  (im-poi'zn-ment),  n.  Em- 

poisonnient. 

Impolarilyt  (im-p61'a-ri-li),  adv.  [Prefix  im 
for  ill,  and  polary.]  Not  in  the  direction  of 
the  poles. 

Being  impolarily  adjoined  unto  a  more  vigorous 
loadstone  it  will,  in  a  short  time,  exchange  its  poles. 

Sir  T.  Bronjtie. 
Impolicy  (im-po'li-si),  n.    [Prefix  im  for  in, 
not,  and  policy.]    The  quality  of  being  im- 
politic; inexpedience;  unsuitableness  to  the 
end  proposed;  bad  policy;  defect  of  wisdom. 

The  schemes  of  Providence  and  nature  are  too 
deeply  laid  to  be  overthrown  by  man's  impolicy. 

Horslcy. 

Impolished  (im-po'lisht),  a.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  XioXi,  ivaA  polished.]    Unpolished;  rude. 


'  Impolite  (im-pol-if),  a.    [Prefix  im  for  in, 
not,  &\\(\  polite.]  Not  polite;  not  of  polished 
I   manners;  unpolite;  uncivil;  rude. 

I  never  saw  such  j  wz/o/z'^tf  confusion  at  any  country 
wedding  in  Britain.  A.  DriDmnoitd. 

Impolitely  (im-pol-it'li),  adv.  In  an  impo- 
lite manner;  uncivilly. 

Impoliteness  (im-pol-it'nes),  n.  Incivility; 
want  of  good  manners;  rudeness. 

Impolitic  (im-po'lit-ik),  a.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
not,  and  politic.  ]  Not  politic;  wanting  po- 
licy or  prudent  management;  unwise;  im- 
prudent; indiscreet;  injudicious;  as,  an  im- 
politic ruler,  law,  or  measure. 

Impolitical  (im-p61-it'ik-al),  a.  Impolitic. 

Impolitically  (im-pol-it'ik-al-li),  adv.  Im- 
politicly. 

Impoliticly  (im-po'Iit-ik-li),  adv.  In  an  im- 
politic manner;  without  policy  or  forecast; 
unwisely;  imprudently;  indiscreetly. 

In  the  pursuits  of  their  own  remedies,  they  do  it  so 
iitipoliticly.  Bacon. 

Impoliticness  (im-po'lit-ik-nes),  n.  Quality 
of  being  impolitic. 

Imponderability  (im-pon'der-a-bil"i-ti),  n. 
Tlie  (luality  of  being  imponderable. 

ImponderaWe  (im-pon'der-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
imioiin,  and  iwnderable.]  Not  ponderable; 
witliout  sensible  weight. 

Imponderable  (im-pon'der-a-bl),  71.  In 
physics,  a  thing  which  has  no  appreciable 
weight:  a  term  formerly  applied  to  heat, 
light,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  on  tlie 
supposition  that  they  were  material  sub- 
stances yet  destitute  of  weight,  or  of  inap- 
precialjle  weight. 

Imponderableness  ( im-pon  'dfer-a-bl-nes ), 
n.    State  or  quality  of  being  imponderable. 

Imponderous  (im-pon'der-us),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not.  and  ponderous.]  Not  ponder- 
ous ;  not  having  sensible  weight ;  impon- 
derable. 

Imponderousness  (im-pon'der  us-nes),  n. 

State  or  quality  of  being  imponderous. 
Impone  (im-pon'),  v.t.    [L.  imjiono—im  for 

in,  and  pono,  to  place,  to  lay.]  To  lay  down; 

to  lay,  as  a  stake  or  wager. 

Against  the  which  he  has  imponed,  as  I  take  it, 
si.\  French  rapiers  and  poniards.  Shak. 

Impoort  (im-poi''),  v.t.    [Prefix  im  for  in, 
and  poo;-.]    To  impoverish.   Sir  T.Browne. 
Impopulart  (im-pop'u-ler),  a.  Unpopular. 

Bolinyhrnkc. 

Imporosity  (im-por-os'i-ti),  n.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  porosity.]  Want  of  porosity; 
compactness  tliat  excludes  pores. 

Imporous  (im-por'us),  a.  [Prefix  im  for  in, 
not,  and  porotis.]  Destitute  of  pores;  very 
close  or  compact  in  texture;  solid. 

Import  (im-porf),  V.  t.  [L.  importo — im  for 
in,  and  porta,  to  bring  or  carry.]  1.  To  bring 
into  a  place  or  region  from  abroad;  to  intro- 
duce from  without;  to  bring  from  a  foreign 
country  or  jurisdiction,  or  from  another 
state,  into  one's  own  country,  jurisdiction, 
or  state:  opposed  to  export. 

For  Elis  I  would  sail  with  utmost  speed. 

To  import  twelve  mares,  which  there  luxurious  feed. 

Pope. 

2.  To  bear  or  convey  within,  as  meaning;  to 
include,  as  signification  or  intention ;  to 
mean;  to  signify;  to  imply. 

Every  petition  .  .  .  doth  .  .  .  always  import  a 
multitude  of  speakers  together.  Hooker. 

3.  To  be  of  importance,  moment,  or  conse- 
quence to;  to  have  a  bearing  on;  to  con- 
cern. 

Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more  serious 
httportetli  thee  to  know,  this  bears.  Shak. 
If  I  endure  it,  what  imports  it  you?  Dryden. 

Syn.  To  introduce,  convey,  denote,  mean, 
signify,  imply,  interest,  concern. 
Import  (im'port),  n.  1.  That  whicli  is  im- 
ported or  brought  into  a  country  from  an- 
otlier  country  or  state;  wares  or  commodi- 
ties brought  into  a  country  from  witliout  its 
boundaries. 

I  take  the  ii7iports  from,  and  rot  the  exports  to, 
these  conquests,  as  the  measure  of  these  advantages 
which  we  derived  from  them.  Biirke. 

2.  That  which  a  word,  phrase,  or  document 
contains  or  bears  as  its  si,gnification  or  inten- 
tion; intended  signiHiance;  purport;  mean- 
ing; also,  tlie  intended  application  or  inter- 
pretation of  an  action,  of  events,  and  tlie  like; 
as,  the  import  of  a  question  or  observation. 

3.  Importance;  weight;  consequence.  [In 
this  sense  formerly  pronounced  im-p6rt'.  ] 

What  are  we  doing,  a  great  part  of  us.  but  chas- 
ing the  shows  of  our  senses,  and  magnifying  their  im- 
port !  H.  Siishuell. 

Importable  (ira-port'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
imported. 

Importablet  (im-p6rt'a-bl),  a.    [Prefix  im 


for  in,  not,  and  portable.]  Insupportable; 
not  to  be  endured. 

So  both  at  once  him  charge  on  either  syde 
With  hideous  strokes,  and  importable  power. 

Spenser. 

Importance  (im-port'ans),  n.  1.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  important;  weight;  conse- 
quence; significance. 

Thy  own  importaitce  know. 
Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below.  Pope. 

2.  t  Thing  imported  or  implied;  matter;  sub- 
ject; meaning;  significance;  import. 

It  had  been  pity  you  should  have  been  put  to- 
gether with  so  mortal  a  purpose  as  then  each  bore, 
upon  importajue  of  so  slight  and  trivial  a  nature. 

Shak. 

The  wisest  beholder  .  .  .  could  not  say  if  the  im- 
portance were  joy  or  sorrow.  Shak. 

3.  t  Urgent  request;  solicitation;  importu- 
nity. 

At  our  iitipcrtance  hither  is  he  come.  Shak. 

Importancyt  (im-port'an-si),  n.  Import- 
ance. 

We  consider 
The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk.  Shak. 

Important  (im-port'ant),  a.  [Fr.  important. 
See  Import,  v.t.]  1.  Full  of  or  bearing  im- 
port, weight,  or  consequence;  momentous; 
weighty  ;  material ;  influential ;  grave.  — 

2.  t  Having  physical  weight;  forcible. 

He  fiercely  at  him  flew. 
And  with  iynportant  outrage  him  assailed.  Spenser. 

3.  t  Importunate;  urgently  solicitous.  [In 
this  sense  probably  a  colloquial  corruption 
of  importunate.] 

If  the  prince  be  too  important,  tell  him  there  is 
measure  in  everything.  Shak. 

Importantly  (im-port'ant-li),  adv.  In  an 
important  manner;  weightily;  forcibly. 

Importation  (im-p6rt-a'slion),  n.  [Fr.  ;from 
import.]  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  import- 
ing or  of  bringing  from  another  country  or 
state:  opposed  to  exportation.  —2.  That  which 
is  imported;  wares  or  commodities  intro- 
duced into  a  country  from  abroad.— 3.t  The 
act  of  carrying  or  conveying;  conveyance. 

Instruments  .  .  .  wtiich  serve  for  importation  and 
reception  of  the  blood.  Dr.  John  Smith. 

Importer  (im-port'^r),  n.  One  who  imports; 
a  merchant  who  by  himself  or  his  agent 
brings  goods  from  another  country  or  state. 

Importlesst  im-port'les),  a.  Without  im- 
port; of  no  weight  or  consequence.  'Mat- 
ter needless,  of  ii)iporrte.ss  burden. '  Shak. 

Importunablet  (im-por'ttin-a-bl),  a.  Heavy; 
insupportable.  '  Importunable  burdens.' 
Sir  T.  More. 

Importunacy  (im-por' tu  na-si),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  importunate;  importunate- 
ness;  importunity. 

Art  thou  not  ashamed 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy  ^  Shak. 

Importunate  (im-por'tii-nat),  a.  [L.  im- 
portumis.  See  IMPORTUNE.]  1.  Incessant 
in  solicitation;  overpressing  in  request  or 
demand;  unreasonably  solicitous ;  troulile- 
soniely  urgent;  pertinacious;  teasing.  '  An 
importunate  suitor.'  Sinalridge.  'Impor- 
tunate curiosity.'  Wlieivell.~2.^  Trouble- 
some; not  easy  to  be  borne.  '  Importunate 
accidents.'  Donne. 

Importunately  (im-por'tii-nat-li),  adv.  In 
an  importunate  manner;  witli  pressing  soli- 
citation. 

Importunateness  ( im  -por'tu-nat-nes),  n. 

The  state  or  ((uality  of  being;  importunate ; 

urgent  and  pressing  solicitation. 
Importunatort  (im-poi-'tii-nat-er),  n.  One 

who  imiiortunes. 

Importxine  (im-por-tun'  or  im-por'tiin),  a. 
[Fr.  importun,  importunate,  troublesome; 
L.  impartunus,  unfit,  distressing,  uncivil, 
rude— im  for  in,  and  po7'tiis,  a  harbour,  lit. 
not  having  or  furnishing  a  harbour;  comp. 
opportune.]  1.  Pressing  in  request;  trouble- 
some by  frequent  demands ;  vexatious;  ur- 
gent; unreasonable. 

Of  all  other  affections  it  (envy)  is  the  most  impor- 
t:(}[e  and  continual.  Bacon. 

2.  Unseasonable  ;  inopportune  ;  untimely; 
cruel;  savage.  'The  too  importune  fate.' 
Spenser. 

Importune  (im-por-tiln',  sometimes  im- 
poi-'tiin),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  importuned;  ppr. 
importuning.  [Fr.  importu  iier,  Sp.  impor- 
tunar.  It.  and  L.L.  importunare,  to  be 
troublesome  to;  to  importune,  from  L.  im- 
portunus.  See  IMPORTUNE,  a.]  1.  To  re- 
quest with  urgency ;  to  press  with  solici- 
tation; to  solicit  earnestly;  to  urge  with 
frequent  or  unceasing  application;  to  annoy 
with  unremitting  demands. 

Ministers  and  residents  here  have  perpetually  im- 
portuned the  court  with  unreasonable  demands. 

S-wtyt. 


ch,  cftain;     (ih.  Sc.  locTi;     g,  go;     j,job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  fften;  tli,  <7iin;    -w,  U'ig;   wh,  tt'Aig;   zh,  amre.— See  Key. 
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2.t  To  import;  to  imply;  to  mean. 

But  the  sa^e  wisard  telles  (as  he  has  redd) 
That  it  importmtes  death.  Spenser. 

Importune  (im-por-tfln',  sometimes  im-poi-'- 
tuii),  v.i.  To  solicit  earnestly  and  repeat- 
edly. 

Too  low  for  a  bribe,  and  too  proud  to  importime, 
He  had  not  a  prospect  of  mending  his  fortune. 

Gray. 

Importunelyt  (im-por-tiin'li),  adv.  In  an 
inipDrtiiue  or  importunate  manner;  with 
tiryent  solicitation;  incessantly;  continually; 
troublesomely;  unseasonably;  improperly. 

The  palmer  bent  tiis  ear  unto  the  noise, 
To  weet  wlio  called  so  tinporticfteiy.  Spenser. 
The  constitutions  th;tt  the  apostles  made  concern- 
ing deacons  and  widows  are,  witli  much  importunity, 
but  very  importitiiely  urged  by  the  disciplinarians. 

Saitdersoit. 

Importuner  (im-por-tiin'er),  n.  One  wlio 
importunes  or  urges  with  earnestness. 

Importunity  (im-por-tun'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  im- 
poftimite,  L.  importii alias,  from  importu- 
mMs,  unfit,  distressing.  See  IMPORTUNE.]  The 
quality  of  being  importunate ;  pressing 
solicitation;  urgent  request;  application 
urged  with  troublesome  frequency  or  per- 
tinacity. 

ImportUOUS  (im-p6rt'ii-us),  a.  [L.  impor- 
tito.SKS— prefix  im  for  in,  not,  and  portu- 
osus,  abounding  in  harbours,  from  partus,  a 
harbour.]  Witliout  a  port,  haven,  or  har- 
bour.   [Rare.  ] 

Imposat)le(im-poz'a-bl),a.  Capable  of  being 
iniiKised  or  laid  on. 

Imposableness  (im-poz'a-bl-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  imposable. 

Impose  (im-pazO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  imposed; 
ppr.  imposing.  (Ft.  imposer — im  for  in,  on, 
upon,  and  poser,  to  place.  See  Compose, 
Pose.]  l.  To  lay  on ;  to  set  on ;  to  put ;  to 
place  or  deposit ;  as,  to  impose  the  hands  in 
the  ceremony  of  ordination  or  of  confirma- 
tion. 

It  was  here  th.at  Xerxes  i}nposed  a  stupendous 
bridge  of  boats.  Gibbon. 
Cakes  of  salt  and  barley  (she)  did  impose 
Within  a  wicker  basket.  Chapman. 

2.  To  lay,  as  a  burden,  tax,  toll,  duty, 
penalty,  command,  law,  restriction,  and  the 
like;  to  levy;  to  inflict;  to  enjoin;  hence,  to 
lay  on  or  place  over,  as  something  burden- 
some or  hateful  or  regarded  as  such;  as,  the 
legislature  imposes  taxes  for  the  support  of 
government;  penalties  are  imposed  on  those 
who  violate  the  laws. 

On  impious  realms  and  barb'rous  kings  impose 
Thy  plagues.  Pope. 
When  industry  has  not  come  up  to  the  limit  iyn- 
posed  by  capital,  government  may,  in  various  ways, 
for  example,  by  importing  additional  labourers, 
bring  it  nearer  to  that  limit.  J.  S.  Mill. 

3.  To  fix  on;  to  impute.  [Bare.] 

This  cannot  be  allowed,  except  we  impute  that 
unto  the  first  cause  which  we  impose  not  on  the 
second.  Sir  T.  Bro-wne. 

i.  To  obtrude  fallaciously;  to  palm. 

Our  poet  thinks  not  fit 
To  i77tpose  upon  you  what  he  writes  for  wit. 

Dry  den. 

5.  t  To  subject  by  way  of  punishment. 

Jjnpose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  sin.  Shak. 

6.  In  printing,  to  arrange  the  pages,  as  of  a 
sheet,  adjusting  the  spaces  between  them, 
and  fastening  tliem  into  a  chase. — To  im- 
pose on,  to  pass  or  put  a  trick  or  deceit  on; 
to  deceive;  to  victimize. 

Imposet  (im-poz'),  n.  Command;  injunc- 
tiull. 

According  to  your  ladyship's  impose, 

I  am  thus  early  come.  Sha/c. 

Imposementt  (im-p6z'ment),  n.  Imposi- 
tion. 

Imposer  (im-poz'er),  n.  One  who  Imposes 
or  lays  on;  one  who  enjoins. 


The  1 


nposers  of  these  oaths  might  repent. 

IVallon. 


Imposing  (im-poz'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Laying 
on;  enjoining;  deceiving. — 2.  Adapted  to 
impress  forcibly;  impressive;  commanding; 
stately ;  majestic ;  as,  an  imposing  air  or 
manner. 

Large  and  imposing  edifices  imbosomed  in  the 
groves  of  some  rich  valley.  Bp.  Hobart. 

Imposingly  (im-poz'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  im- 
posing manner. 

Imposingness  (im-poz'in,g-nes),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  imposing  or 
impressive. 

Imposing -Stone,  Imposing -table  (im- 
poz'ing-ston,  im-poz'ing-ta-ljl),  ?i.  In 
printing,  a  table  of  stone  or  metal  on  which 
the  pages  or  columns  of  type  are  imposed 
or  made  into  forms. 


Imposition  ( im-po-zi'shon ),  n.  [Directly 
from  impose  or  from  L.  impositio,  imposi- 
tionis,  from  impono,  im2)ositum,  to  impose — 
im  for  in,  on,  and  pono,  to  place.]  1.  The  act 
of  imposing;  (a)  the  act  of  laying,  putting,  or 
placing  on;  the  act  of  affixing  or  putting  to. 

The  Church  of  Rome  held  that  Episcopacy  was 
of  divine  institution,  and  that  certain  supernatural 
graces  of  a  high  order  had  been  transmitted  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  through  fifty  generations  from 
the  Seven  who  received  their  connnission  on  the 
Galilean  Mount  to  the  bishops  who  met  at  Trent. 

Macanlay. 

(6)  The  act  of  levying,  enjoining,  inflicting, 
and  the  like.  'The  imposition  of  taxes.' 
Milton.  '  The  imposifio?i  of  strict  laws.'  jl/i7- 
ton.  (c)  In  printing,  the  act  of  arranging 
the  pages  of  a  sheet  upon  the  imposing- 
stone,  adjusting  the  spaces  between  tliem, 
and  fastening  them  into  a  chase.— 2.  The  act 
of  imposing  upon  or  deceiving. —3.  That 
which  is  laid  on,  levied,  inflicted,  enjoined, 
and  the  like,  as  a  ljurden,  tax,  duty,  com- 
mand, law,  restriction,  and  the  like. 

Let  it  not  be  made,  contrary  to  its  own  nature,  the 
occasion  of  strife,  a  narrow  spirit,  and  unreasonable 
iinpositiojts  on  the  mind  and  practice.  JVatts. 

4.  A  trick  or  deception  put  or  laid  on  others; 
a  fraud;  a  delusion;  an  imposture. 

Being  acquainted  with  his  hand,  I  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  an  impositio)i.  Smollett. 

5.  In  school.^  or"colleges,an  exercise  enjoined 
on  pupils  as  a  punishment. 

Literary  tasks,  called  itnpositiojis,  or  frequent 
compulsive  attendances  on  tedious  and  unimproving 
exercises  in  a  college  hall.  IVarton. 

Impositor  (im-poz'i-ter),  n.  One  who  im- 
poses; an  imposer. 

Impossibilification  ( im  -  pos '  i-bil-i-fi-ka"- 
shon),  n.  Tlie  act  of  rendering  impossible, 
or  condition  of  being  rendered  impossible. 
Coleridge. 

Impossibilitate(im-pos'i-bil"i-tat),  v.a.  To 

render  inqiossible.  Southey. 
Impossibility  (im-pos'i-bil"i-ti),  n.  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  impossible ;  im- 
practicability. 'They  confound  difficulty 
with  impossibility.'  South.— 2.  That  which 
is  impossible ;  that  which  cannot  be  done, 
thought,  endured,  and  the  like. 

This  being  a  manifest  impossibility  in  itself  Hooker. 

Impossible  (im-pos'i-bl),  a.    [Fr.,  from  L. 

impossihiUs  —  im  for  in,  not,  and  possi- 
bilis,  possible,  from  possum,  to  be  able.] 
Not  possible ;  not  capable  of  being ;  inca- 
pable of  being  done,  thought,  endured,  and 
the  like ;  unattainable  in  the  nature  of 
things  or  by  the  means  at  command;  Imprac- 
ticable; unachievable. 

With  men  this  is  impossible;  but  with  God  all  things 
are  possible.  Mat.  xix.  26. 

What  may  be  called  a  mathematical  impossibility  is 
that  which  involves  an  absurdity  and  self-contradic- 
tion; e.g.  that  two  straight  lines  should  inclose  a  space 
is  not  only  impossible  but  inconceivable,  as  it  would  be 
at  variance  with  the  definition  of  a  straight  line.  And 
it  should  be  observed  that  inability  to  accomplish  any- 
thing which  is,  in  this  sense,  impossible,  implies  no 
limitation  of  poSver,  and  is  compatible  even  with  omni- 
potence m  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Abp.  JVhately. 

— Impossible  quantity,  in  matJi.  an  ima- 
ginary quantity.  See  Imaginary. — Im- 
possible, Impracticable.  Impossible  means 
that  a  thing  cannot  be  effected  or  even 
supposed  to  be  effected,  being  theoretically 
as  well  as  practically  incapable  of  accom- 
plishment; while  impracticable  refers  ratlier 
to  a  thing  so  hard  to  effect  by  reason  of  diffi- 
culties that  its  accomplishment  is  beyond 
our  power.  Thus,  it  may  be  impracticable 
to  extort  money  from  a  miser,  but  it  is  not 
impossible;  or  the  construction  of  a  railway 
over  a  morass  may  be  impracticable,  but 
not  impossible,  if  all  considerations  of  outlay 
are  thrown  aside.  It  has  been  said  that 
'  nothing  is  impossible,  but  many  things  are 
impracticable.' 

Impossible  t  (im-pos'i-bl),  n.  An  impossi- 
bility. 

We  look  for  it  only  froin  him,  to  whom  our  i?npos- 
sibles  are  none.  Glanville. 

Impossibly  (im-pos'i-bli),  adv.  Not  pos- 
sibly. 

Impost  (im'post),  ?i.  [O.Fr.  impost,  Fr. 
imp6t,  L  impositum,  from  inymno,  im- 
positum,  to  lay  upon.  See  iMrosiTION.  | 
1.  That  which  is  Imposed  or  levied;  a  tax, 
tribute,  or  duty,  often  imposed  by  autho- 
rity; particularly,  a  duty  or  tax  laid  by 
government  on  goods  imported;  a  customs- 
duty.— 2.  In  arch,  the  point  where  an  arch 
rests  on  a  wall  or  column.  It  is  usually 
marked  by  horizontal  mouldings,  but  some- 
times these  are  absent,  especially  in  Gothic 
architecture,  where  different  forms  of  im- 
posts are  used.    Imposts  have  been  classed 


AA,  Shafted  Impost,  Austrey 
Church,  Warwickshire. 


into  continuous  imposts,  where  the  arch 
mouldings  are  carried  down  the  pier ;  dis- 
continuous imposts,  where  the  arch  mould- 
ings abut  and 
are  stopped  on 
the  pier;  sha.fted 
imposts,  where 
the  arch  mould- 
ings spring  from 
a  capital,  and 
are  different 
fiom  those  of 
the  pier ;  and 
banded  imposts, 
where  the  pier 
and  arch  have 
the  same  mould- 
ings. 

Imposthumate 

(im-pos'tu-mat), 
v.i.  [See  IM- 
POSTHUME,  n.]  To  form  an  abscess;  to 
gather;  to  collect  pus  or  purulent  matter 
in  any  part  of  an  animal  body. 
Impostbumate  (im-pos'tii-mat),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  imposthumated;  ppr.  imposthumating. 
To  affect  with  an  imposthume  or  abscess;  to 
make  swollen  or  bloated. 

Our  vices  iynposthnmate  our  fames.  Buck. 

Imposthumate  (im-pos'tii-mat),  a.  Swollen 
with  corrupt  or  purulent  matter. 
Imposthumation  (im-pos'tii-ma"shon),  n. 

1.  The  act  of  forming  an  abscess. — 2.  An 
aljscess;  an  imposthume. 

Imposthume  (im-pos'tQm),  n.  [A  corrup- 
tion oiaposteme,  apostume.  See  Aposteme.] 
A  collection  of  pus  or  purulent  matter  in 
any  part  of  an  animal  body;  an  abscess. 

Imposthume  (im-pos'tum),  v.i.  and  t.  The 
same  as  Imposthumate. 

Impostor  (im-pos'ter),  71.  [L.  impostor, 
from  impono.  See  IMPOSE.  ]  One  who 
imposes  on  others;  a  person  who  assumes 
a  character  for  the  purpose  of  deception;  a 
deceiver  under  a  false  character.  'That 
grand  impostor  the  devil.'  South. 

Impostorship  (im-pos'ter-ship),  n.  The 
character  or  practice  of  an  impostor.  'An 
examiner  and  discoverer  of  this  impostor- 
ship.'  ililtmi. 

Impostress,  Impostrix  (im-pos'tres,  im- 
pos'triks),  n.  A  female  impostor.  'The 
iwyjostress,  Elizabeth  Barton.'  Bacon.  'So 
notorious  an  impostrix.'  Fuller. 

Impostrous  (im-pos'trus),  a.  Characterized 
by  imposition.  'Impostrous  pretence  of 
knowledge.'  Grote. 

Imposturaget  (im-pos'tur-aj),  n.  Imposi- 
tion. 'Count  them  any  hurtful  impos- 
turage.'   Jer.  Taylor. 

Imposture  (im-p'os'tiir),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
impostura,  from  impono,  impositum,  to  put 
upon,  to  deceive.  See  Impose.]  Tlie  act 
or  conduct  of  an  impostor;  deception  prac- 
tised under  a  false  or  assumed  character; 
fraud  or  imposition. 

Form  new  legends. 
And  fill  the  world  with  follies  and  impostures. 

Johnson. 

S\'N.  Cheat,  fraud,  trick,  imposition,  delu- 
sion. 

Impostured  (im-pos'tiird),  a.  Having  the 
nature  of  imposture.    Beau.  &  Fl. 

Imposturous  (im-pos'tiir-us),  a.  Deceitful. 
'  A  proud,  lustful,  imposturous  villain.'  Dr. 
H.  More. 

Imposturyt  (im-pos'tu-i-i),  n.  Imposition; 

imposture;  deceit.  Fuller. 
Impotence  (im'po-tens),  n.  1.  The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  impotent;  want  of 
strength  or  power,  animal  or  intellectual; 
weakness;  feebleness;  inability;  imbecility; 
defect  of  power,  natural  or  adventitious,  to 
perform  anything. 

The  i77tpotence  of  exercising  animal  motion  attends 
fevers.  Arb7ith7iot. 

O,  impote7ice  of  mind  in  body  strong?  Milt07i. 

2.  Want  of  procreative  power ;  inability  to 
copidate  or  beget  childien;  also,  sometimes, 
sterility;  barrenness. — 3.  Want  of  moral 
restraint;  ungovernable  passion. 

Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire. 
Belike  through  impote7ice,  or  unaware?  Milt07i. 

Impotency  (im'po- ten-si),  n.    Same  as 

Impotence. 

Impotent  (im'po-tent),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
impotens,  impotentis,  unable  —  im  for  in, 
not,  and  potens,  able.  ]  1.  Not  potent ; 
wanting  power,  strength,  or  vigour,  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  or  moral ;  deficient  in 
capacity ;  weak ;  feeble.  '  0  most  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion ! '  Shale. 

I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear. 

Nor  i7npote7it  to  save.  Addison. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  brill;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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2.  Wanting  the  power  of  procreation;  desti- 
tute of  tlie  power  of  sexual  intercourse  or  of 
begetting  children;  also,  sometimes,  sterile; 
barren. — 3.  Wanting  the  power  of  self-re- 
straint ;  destitute  of  self-command ;  un- 
governable; violent.  '  Impotent  oi  tongue, 
her  silence  broke.'  Dryden. 
Impotent  (im'po-tent),  n.  One  who  is  feeble, 
intirm,  or  languishing  under  disease. 

Your  task  shall  be 
With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit, 
To  enforce  the  pained  iinpotejtt  to  smile.  Shak. 

Impotently  (im'po-tent-li),  adv.  In  an  im- 
potent manner;  weakly;  without  power  over 
the  passions. 

He  loves  her  most  i))tpote}itly.  Burton. 
Impound  (im-pound'),  v.t.  [In  and  pound. 
See  Pound.]  1.  To  put,  shut,  or  confine  in, 
or  as  in,  a  pound  or  close  pen;  to  restrain 
within  limits ;  to  confine ;  as,  to  impound 
unruly  or  stray  horses,  cattle,  &c. 

But  taken  and  i7npoJiiided,  as  a  stray. 
The  king  of  Scots.  Shak. 
The  great  care  was  rather  how  to  impound  the 
rebels.  Bacon. 

2.  To  take  possession  of,  as  of  a  document 
produced  as  evidence  in  a  trial,  in  order  that 
a  prosecution  may  be  instituted  in  respect 
of  it  if  deemed  necessary. 

Impoundage  (im-pound'aj),  n.  The  act  of 
impounding,  as  cattle. 

Impounder  (im-pound'er),  n.  One  who 
impounds. 

Impoverisll  (im-pov'er-ish),  v.t.  [Prefix 
ini,  iutens. ,  and  Fr.  pau  vre,  poor.  See  POOK.  ] 

1.  To  make  poor;  to  reduce  to  poverty  or 
indigence;  as,  idleness  and  vice  are  sure  to 
I'mpouerisA  individuals  and  families.— 2.  To 
exhaust  the  strength,  richness,  or  fertility 
of ;  as,  to  impoverish  land  by  frequent  crop- 
ping. 

Impoverislier  (im-pov'er-isli-er),  ?i.  One 

who  or  that  which  impoverishes. 
Impoverishly  t  (im-pov'er-ish-li),  adv.  So 

as  to  impoverish. 

Impoverisliment  (im-pov'er-ish-ment),  n. 
The  act  of  impoverishing,  or  state  of  being 
impoverished;  a  reducing  to  indigence;  ex- 
haustion; drain  of  wealth,  richness,  or  fer- 
tility. 

Impower  (im-pou'er),  v.t.  To  empower 
(which  see). 

Impracticability  (im-prak'ti-ka-bil"i-ti),  n. 
[See  Impracticable.  ]  1.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  impracticable;  infeasibility. 

There  would  be  a  great  waste  of  time  and  trouble, 
and  an  inconvenience  often  amounting  to  impracti- 
cability, if  consumers  could  only  obtain  the  articles 
they  want  by  treating  directly  with  the  producers. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  Untractableness;  stubbornness. 
Impracticable  (im-prak'ti-ka-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix htx  for  in,  not,  and  practicable.'^  1.  Not 
practicable;  not  to  be  practised,  performed, 
or  effected  by  human  means  or  by  the  means 
at  command;  as,  it  is  impracticable  for  a 
man  to  lift  a  ton  by  his  unassisted  strength, 
but  not  impracticable  for  a  man  aided  by  a 
mechanical  power. —2.  Incapable  of  being 
dealt  with  or  managed ;  not  to  be  easily 
acted  upon ;  untractable  ;  unmanageable ; 
stubborn. 

That  fierce,  impracticable  nature 
Is  governed  by  a  dainty-fingered  girl.  Roive. 
Patriotic  but  loyal  men  went  away  disgusted  afresh 
with  the  impracticable  arrogance  of  a  sovereign, 
whose  errors  they  had  but  too  much  reason  to  con- 
demn and  deplore.  Palfrey. 

3.  Incapable  of  Iieing  passed  or  travelled; 
as,  an  impracticable  road. — Impossible,  Im- 
practicable.   See  under  Impossible. 

linpracticableness  (im-prak'ti-ka-bl-nes), 
11.    Impracticaljility  (which  see). 

Impracticably  (im-prak'ti-ka-bli),  adv.  In 
an  impracticable  manner.  '  Morality  not 
impracticablii  rigid.'  Johnson. 

Impractical  (im-prak'ti-kal),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  practical.]  Not  practical; 
unable  or  unwilling  to  use  knowledge  for 
useful  purposes;  having  no  regard  for  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  or  for  worldly  pru- 
dence. 

A  man  who  had  never  got  ahead  in  the  world,  and 
who  never  tried  to ;  a  many-sided  indefinite  sort  of 
man ;  a  man  who  had  proved  himself  in  all  the  active 
concerns  of  life  a  visionary  and  impractical  fellow. 

Harper's  Monthly. 
Imprecate  (im'pre-kat),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  im- 
precated; ppr.  imprecating.  [L.  imprecor, 
imprecatiis — im  for  in,  on,  and  precor,  to 
pray.  See  PRAY.]  1.  To  call  down,  as  a 
curse,  calamity,  or  punishment,  by  prayer. 

I}?iprecate  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  the  guilty 
empire.  Alickle. 

2.  To  invoke  a  curse  or  evil  upon. 


In  vain  we  blast  the  Minister  of  Fate, 

And  the  forlorn  physicians  imprecate.  Rochester. 

Imprecation  (im-pre-ka'shon),  n.  [L.  im- 
prccatio,  ivaxa.  imprecor.  See  IMPRECATE.] 
The  act  of  imprecating  or  invoking  evil 
on  any  one;  a  prayer  that  a  curse  or  cala- 
mity may  fall  on  any  one. — Syn.  Curse,  exe- 
cration, malediction,  anathema. 

Imprecatory  (im'pre-kat-o-ri),  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  or  containing  an  imprecation;  in- 
voking evil  or  a  curse;  maledictory. 

Imprecision  (im-pre-si'zhou),  n.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  precision.]  Want  of  preci- 
sion or  exactness;  defect  of  accuracy. 

Impregn  (im-prenO,  v.  t.  [Fr.  imprcyner.  See 
Impregnate.]  To  make  prolific;  to  fecun- 
date; to  impregnate. 

As  Jupiter 

On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  ir}iprcg>is  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  fio^  ers.  Milton. 

Impregnability  (im-preg'na-bil"i-ti),  n. 
State  of  being  impregnable. 

Impregnable  (im-preg-'na-bl),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  pregnable.]  1.  Not  preg- 
nable; not  to  be  stormed  or  taken  by  assault; 
incapable  of  being  reduced  by  force;  able 
to  resist  attack;  as,  an  impregnable  fortress. 

A  castle,  seated  upon  the  top  of  a  rock,  impregnable. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Not  to  be  moved,  impressed,  or  shaken; 
invincible. 

The  man's  affection  remains  wholly  unconcerned 
and  impregnable.  South. 

Impregnableness  (im-preg'na-bl-nes),  n. 
Impregnaliility. 

Impregnably  (im-preg'na-bli),  adv.  In  an 
impregnable  maimer;  in  a  manner  to  defy 
force ;  as,  a  place  impregnably  fortified. 
Sandys. 

Impregnant  (im-preg'nant),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  pregnant.  ]  Not  pregnant. 
[Rare.] 

Iinpregnate  (im-preg'nat),  v.t.  pret.  cfe  pp. 
impregnated;  ppr.  impregnating.  [L.L.  im- 
prcegno,  impratgnatum — L.  im  for  in,  and 
prcegnans,  pregnant.  See  Pregnant.  ]  1.  To 
make  pregnant,  as  a  female  animal;  to  cause 
to  conceive;  to  get  with  young. — 2.  To  trans- 
mit or  infuse  an  active  principle  into;  to 
render  fruitful  or  fertile  in  any  way;  to  fer- 
tilize; to  imbue. 

It  is  impossible  to  travel  any  distance  in  his  com- 
pany without  coming  upon  some  allusion  to  those 
classical  writings  with  which  his  mind  is  so  deeply 
impregnated.  Edin.  Rev. 

3.  To  infuse  particles  of  another  substance 
into;  to  communicate  the  virtues  of  another 
substance  to,  as  in  pharmacy,  by  mixture, 
digestion,  &c. ;  to  saturate. 

Impregnate  (im-preg'nat),  a.  Rendered 

prolific  or  fruitful;  impregnated. 
Impregnate  (im-preg'nat),  v.i.   To  become 

impregnated  or  pregnant. 
Were  they,  like  Spanish  jennets,  to  impregnate  by 

the  winds,  they  could  not  have  thought  on  a  more 

proper  invention.  Addisoyt. 

Impregnation  (im-preg-na'shon),  n.  [Fr.] 
1.  The  act  of  impregnating,  or  state  of  being 
imijregnated;  fertilization;  fecundation;  in- 
timate mixture  of  parts  or  particles;  infu- 
sion; saturation. — 2.  That  with  which  any- 
tliing  is  impregnated. 

what  could  implant  in  the  body  such  peculiar  ini- 
pregnatiotis  t  Derham. 

Imprejudicate  t  (im-pre-jii'di-kat),  a.  [Pre- 
fix im  for  iir,  not,  and  prejudicate.]  Not 
prejudged;  unprejudiced;  not  prepossessed; 
impartial.  'Imprejudicate  apprehensions.' 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Imprenablet  (im-pren'a-bl),  a.  Impreg- 
nable. 

Impreparation  (im'pre-pa-ra"shon),n.  [Pre- 
fix im  for  in,  not,  and  preparation.]  Want 
of  preparation ;  unpreparedness ;  unreadi- 
ness. 

Impresa  (im-pra'sa),  n.  [It.  See  Impress.] 
In  her.  a  device  or  motto,  as  on  a  shield, 
seal,  and  the  like;  an  impress;  an  imprese. 

My  itnpresa  to  your  lordship;  a  swain 
Flying  to  a  laurel  for  shelter.  IVchster. 

Imprescriptibility  ( im-pre-skrip '  ti-bil"i- 
ti),  n.  Tile  state  or  quality  of  being  impre- 
scriptible. 

Imprescriptible  (im-pre-skrip'ti-bl),a.  [Pre- 
fLx  im  for  in,  not,  and  prextriptible.]  In- 
capable of  being  lost  or  impaired  by  neglect 
to  use,  or  by  the  claims  of  another  founded 
on  prescription. 

Brady  went  back  to  the  primary  sources  of  our  his- 
tory, and  endeavoured  to  show  that  Magna  Charta, 
as  well  as  every  other  constitutional  law,  were  but 
rebellious  encroachments  on  the  ancient  uncontrol- 
lable imprescriptible  prerogatives  of  the  monarchy. 

Hallam. 


Imprescriptibly  (im-pre-skrip'ti-bli),  adv. 
In  an  iinprescriptible  manner. 

Imprese  (im-pies'),  n.    Same  as  Impresa. 

The  beautiful  motto  which  formed  the  modest  itn- 
prese  of  the  shield  worn  by  Charles  Brandon  at  his 
marriage  with  the  king's  sister.  Lamb. 

Impress  (im-pres'),  v.t.  [L.  imprimo,  im- 
prcssum~im  for  in,  on,  upon,  and  premo, 
to  press.]  1.  To  press  or  stamp  in  or  upon; 
to  mark  by,  or  as  by,  pressure;  to  make  a 
mark  or  figure  upon ;  as,  to  impress  coin 
I  with  the  figure  of  a  man's  head,  or  with 
that  of  an  ox  or  sheep;  to  impress  a  figure 
on  wax  or  clay. 

His  heart  like  an  agate  with  your  print  impressed. 

Shak. 

2.  To  produce  by  pressure,  as  a  mark, 
stamp,  image,  and  the  like;  to  stamp.— 

3.  To  stamp  deeply;  to  inculcate;  as,  to  im- 
press facts  on  the  memory.  'Impress  the 
motives  of  persuasion  upon  our  own  hearts." 
Watts. — i.  To  affect  the  feelings;  to  move; 
as,  the  scene  impressed  him  niuch.— 5.  To 
print,  as  a  book. 

Impress  (im'pres),  n.  1.  A  mark  or  indenta- 
tion made  by  pressure;  the  figure  or  image 
of  anything  made  by  pressure,  or  as  by 
pressure;  stamp;  likeness:  impression ;  hence*, 
any  distinguishing  form  or  character. 

They  were  the  lieutenants  of  God,  sent  with  the 
itnpresses  of  his  majesty.  Jer.  Taylor. 

God,  surveying  the  works  of  creation,  leaves  us 
this  general  impress  or  character  upon  them,  that 
they  were  very  good.  South. 

2.  Device;  motto,  as  upon  a  shield  or  seal. 

Emblazoned  shields, 
Impresses  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds.  Milton. 

Impress  (im-pres'),  v.t.  [Influenced  hyi</-e.»', 
but  originally  meaning  to  hire  by  ready 
money,  or  imprest-money — itn  for  in,  in, 
and  I/,  prcesto,  in  readiness,  prce,  before,  sto, 
to  stand.]  1.  To  compel  to  enter  into  public 
service,  as  seamen;  to  seize  and  take  into 
service  by  compulsion,  as  nurses  in  sick- 
ness. —  2.  To  seize ;  to  take  for  public  use ; 
as,  to  impress  provisions. 

The  second  five  thousand  pounds  impressed  for 
the  service  of  the  sick  and  wounded  prisoners. 

Bvelyft. 

Impress  (im'pres),  n.  The  act  of  impressing 
or  coiii)ielling  to  enter  into  public  ser'vice; 
compulsion  to  serve. 

Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week?  Shak. 

Impress-gang  (im-pres'gang),  )!.  A  party 
of  men,  with  an  officer,  employed  to  impress 
seamen  for  ships  of  war;  a  press-gang. 

Impressibility  (im-pres'i-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  impressible. 

Impressible  (im-pres'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  impressed;  yielding  to  pressure;  sus- 
ceptible of  impression;  susceptive. 

Impressibleness  (im-pres'i-bl-nes),  n.  Im- 
pressibility. 

Impressibly  (im-pres'i-bli),  adv.  In  an  im- 
pressible manner. 

Impression  (im-pre'shon),  n.  [L.  impressio, 
impressicmis,  from  imprimo,  hnpressum,  to 
press  into  or  upon,  to  impress  See  Im- 
press.] 1.  The  act  of  impressing,  printing, 
or  stamping,  or  state  of  being  impressed, 
printed,  or  stamped. — 2.  That  which  is  im- 
pressed, printed,  or  stamped;  a  mark  made 
by  pressure ;  a  stamp ;  an  impress.  '  The 
seal  leaving  its  impression  or  configuration 
upon  the  wax."  Fleming.—^.  A  copy  taken 
by  pressure  from  type,  from  an  engraved 
plate,  and  the  like;  hence,  the  copies  of  a 
work  taken  at  one  time;  eclitlon. 

Proof  i?npressiotts,  called  also  proofs,  are  the  ear- 
liest ij?tpressions  taken  from  the  plate  or  stone. 

Fairholt. 

i.  Effect  or  influence  on  the  organs  of  sense, 
arising  from  contact  with  an  external  object; 
the  object  as  perceived  and  remembered. 
'The  impressions  made  on  the  sense  of 
touch.'  Reid.~~5.  Effect  produced  on  the 
mind,  conscience,  feelings,  sentiments,  and 
the  like. 

"We  speak  of  moral  impressioits,  religious  i^npres- 
sions,  impressions  of  sublimity  and  beauty. 

Flemi}tg. 

6.  An  indistinct  notion,  remembrance,  or 
belief;  as,  he  had  an  impression  that  so  and 
so  was  the  case. — 7.  Sensilde  result  of  an  in- 
fluence exerted  from  without;  effect  of  an 
attack  made  or  the  like. 

Such  a  defeat  .  .  .  may  surely  endure  a  compari- 
son with  any  of  the  bravest  impressions  in  ancient 
times.  Sir  H.  IVotton. 

8.  Power  or  influence  caused  to  operate. 

Universal  gravitation  is  above  all  mechanism,  and 
proceeds  from  a  divine  energy  and  itnpressioii. 

Bentley. 

9.  Form;  figure;  appearance;  phenomenon. 
'  Comets  and  impressions  in  the  air.'  Milton. 
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An  unlicked  bear-wlielp 
That  carries  no  impression  like  tlie  dam.  Shak. 

10.  t  Impressiveness;  emphasis. 

Which  must  be  read  with  an  impressiojt. 
And  understood  limitedly.        '  Mtlton. 

11.  In  paintiwj,  (a)  the  first  coat,  or  ground 
colour,  laid  on  to  receive  the  other  colours. 
(h)  A  single  coat  or  stratum  of  colour  laid 
upon  a  wall  or  wain.scot  of  an  apartment 
for  ornament,  or  upon  timber  to  preserve  it 
from  moisture,  or  upon  metals  to  keep  them 
from  rust. 

Impressionability,  ImpressionaWeness 

( ira  -  pre '  shon-a-bil "  i-ti,  im  -  pre'shon-a-bl- 
nes),  n.    The  (luality  of  being  impression- 
able; susceptiliility  of  impression. 
Impressionable  (im-pre'shon-a-bl),  a.  Sus- 
ceptible of  impression;  susceptive. 

He  was  too  i>npricssionable ;  he  had  too  much  of 
tlie  temperament  of  genius.  Motley. 

Impressive  (im-pres'iv),  a.  1.  Making  or 
tending  to  make  an  impression;  having  the 
power  of  affecting  or  of  exciting  attention 
and  feeling;  adapted  to  touch  sensibility  or 
the  conscience;  as,  an  impressive  discourse; 
an  impressive  scene  —2.  Capable  of  being 
impressed;  su.sceptible;  impressible.  'A  soft 
and  iiiipres.siiy;  fancy.'  Spenser. 

Impressively  (im-pres'iv-li),  adv.  In  an 
impressive  manner;  forcibly. 

Impressiveness  (im-pres'iv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  impressive. 

Impressment  (im-pres'ment),  n.  [See  IM- 
PRESS, to  seize  for  the  public  service.]  The 
act  of  impressing ;  the  act  of  seizing  for 
public  use;  the  act  of  compelling  to  enter 
the  public  service;  compulsion  to  serve;  as, 
the  impressment  of  provisions  or  sailors. 

Impressuret  (im-pre'shiir),  n.  The  mark 
made  by  pressure ;  indentation;  dent;  im- 
pression. 

The  irupressure  of  those  ample  favours  .  .  . 
Would  bind  my  faith  to  all  observances.  B.  yonson. 

Imprest  (im'prest),  11.  [O.E.  in  prest,  in 
ready  money;  L.  prcesto,  at  hand,  ready, pre- 
sent. ]  A  kind  of  earnest-money;  loan;  money 
advanced.— /)«prest  office,  a  department  of 
the  admiralty  in  Somerset  House,  which 
attends  to  the  business  of  loans  or  advances 
to  paymasters  and  other  officers. 

Imprest  (im  prest'),  v.t.  To  advance  on 
loan. 

Nearly  ;^9o.ooo  was  set  under  the  suspicious  head 
of  secret  service,  imprested  to  Mr.  Guy,  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  HiiUani. 

Imprest-money  (im'prest-mun-i),  n.  Mo- 
ney ijaid  on  enlisting  soldiers. 

Imprevalence,  Imprevalency  (im-pre'va- 

lens,  im-pre'va-len-si),  n.  Incapability  of 
prevailing;  want  of  prevalence.  [Rare.] 

Impreveiitability  ( im-pre-veut'a-bil"i-ti), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  imprevent- 
able. 

Impreventable  (im-pre-vent'a-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix im  for  in,  not,  and  prevent.]  Not  pre- 
ventable; incapable  of  being  prevented;  in- 
evitable. 

Imprimatur  (im-pri-ma'ter),  n.    [L.,  let  it 

be  printed.]  A  license  to  print  a  book,  <to., 
which  is  granted  by  the  licenser  in  those 
countries  where  the  censorship  of  the  press 
is  exercised  in  its  rigour ;  hence,  a  mark  of 
approval  in  general. 

As  if  a  lettered  dunce  had  said,  "Tis  right.' 

And  i7nprimaticr  usliered  it  to  light.  Yoitng. 

Imprimery  t  (im-pri'me-ri),  n.  [Fr.  impri- 
inerie,  from  iniprimer,  to  imprint,  press, 
print]  1.  A  print;  an  impression. — 2.  A 
printing-house. — 3.  The  art  of  printing. 

Imprimingt  (im-prim'ing),  n.  First  action 
or  motion.  Wutton. 

Imprimis  (im-pri'mis),  adt).  [L.]  In  the  first 
place;  first  in  order. 

Imprint  (im'print),  n.  (O.E.  emprent,  Pr. 
empreint,  pp.  of  empreindre,  to  imprint,  L. 
imprimere — im  for  in,  into,  iipon,  and  2)re- 
ino,  to  press.  See  PRINT.  ]  Whatever  is  im- 
pressed or  printed ;  especially,  whatever  is 
impressed  or  printed  on  the  title-page  of  a 
book;  specifically,  the  name  of  the  printer 
or  publisher  of  a  book,  with  the  place  and 
often  the  time  of  publication. 

The  imprint,  as  it  is  called  in  technical  language, 
'E  Typo  rrapheo  Clarendoniano^  or  '  At  the  Claren- 
don Press.'  Brit.  Crit. 

Imprint  (im-prinf),  v.t.  1.  To  impress;  to 
mark  by  pressure;  to  stamp;  as,  a  character 
ordevice  impn'iifed  on  w-ix  or  metal. — 2.  To 
stamp,  as  letters  and  words  on  paper,  by 
means  of  inked  types;  to  print.  — 3.  To  fix 
indelibly  or  permanently,  as  on  the  mind  or 
memory;  to  impress. 

We  have  all  those  ideas  in  our  understandings 
which  we  can  make  the  objects  of  our  thoughts  with- 


out the  help  of  those  sensible  qualities  which  first  im- 
printed them.  Locke. 

Imprison  ( Im-pri'zon  '),v.t.  [  Prefix  im  for 
in,  in,  into,  and  prismi.]  1.  To  put  into  a 
prison;  to  confine  in  a  prison  or  jail,  or  to 
arrest  and  detain  in  custody.— 2.  To  confine, 
limit,  hinder,  or  restrain  in  any  way  or  by 
any  means;  as,  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  cell. 
He  imprisoned  was  in  chains  remediless.  Spenser. 
Try  to  imprisoti  the  resistless  wind.  Dryden. 

Syn.  To  incarcerate,  confine,  immure. 
I  Imprisoner  (im-pri'zon-er),  n.    One  who 
imprisons  another. 

Imprisonment  (im-pri'zon-ment),  n.  The 
act  of  imprisoning  or  state  of  being  impri- 
soned; confinement  in  a  prison;  restraint  of 
liberty. — False  imprisonment,  confinement 
of  the  person  or  restraint  of  liberty,  without 
legal  or  sufficient  authority,  as  where  there 
is  no  warrant,  or  where  the  warrant  has  been 
put  in  force  at  an  unlawful  time. — SYN.  In- 
carceration, custody,  durance. 

Improbability  (im-pro'ha-bil"i-ti),  11.  [See 
Improbable.]  The  quality  of  being  impro- 
bable or  not  likely  to  Ije  true;  unlikelihood. 

Improbable  (im-pro'ba-bl),  a.  [L.  iinproba- 
bilis  —  im  for  in,  not,  and  probahilis,  pro- 
bable, from  probo,  to  prove.]  Not  probable; 
not  likely  to  be  true ;  not  to  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  as,  an 
improbable  event. 

This  account  .  .  .  will  appear  z>«;*?-o^£z5/tf  to  those 
who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  fashionable  world. 

Addison. 

Improbableness  (im-pro'ba-bl-nes),  11.  Im- 
probability. 

Improbably  (im-pro'ba-bli),  adv.  In  an  im- 
probable manner;  witliout  probability. 

Improbatet  (im'prob-at),  V.  t.  [L.  improbo, 
improbatum,  to  disapprove,  condemn.]  To 
disallow;  not  to  approve. 

Improbation  (im'pr6-ba"shon),  11.  l.tThe 
act  of  disapproving.— 2.  In  Scots  law,  the 
act  by  whicii  falsehood  or  forgery  is  proved; 
an  action  brought  for  the  purpose  of  having 
some  instrument  declared  false  or  forged. 

Improbatory  (im-pro'ba-to-ri),  a.  In  Scots 
law,  containing  disapproval  or  disapproba- 
tion ;  tending  to  disprove :  opposed  to  ap- 
probatory. 

Improbity  (im-prob'i-ti).  n.  [L.  improbitas 
—im  for  in,  not,  antl  probitas,  probity,  from 
probus,  excellent.]  Want  of  probity;  want 
of  integrity  or  rectitude  of  principle;  dis- 
honesty. 

He  was  perhaps  excommunicable,  yea.  and  cast 
out  for  notorious  ijnprobity.  Hooker. 

Improducedt  (im-pro-dfisf),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  produced.]    Not  produced. 

Improficience,  Improficiency  (im-pra-fl'- 

shens,  im-pro-fl'shen-si),  n.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  proficiency.]  Want  of  profi- 
ciency. 

Improfitablet  (im-pro'fit-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  aad  profitable.]  Unprofitable. 

Improgressive  (im-pro-gres'iv),  a.  [Prefix 
ini  for  in,  not,  and  progressive.]  Not  pro- 
gressive. 

Cathedral  cities  in  England,  imperial  cities  without 
manufactures  in  Germany,  are  all  in  an  itnprogressive 
condition.  De  Qnincey. 

Improgressively  ( im-pro-gres'iv-li ),  adv. 
In  an  improgressive  manner.  Hare.  [Rare.] 

Improlifict  (im-pro-lif'ik),  a.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  a.-aA  prolific]  Not  prolific;  unfruit- 
ful; unproductive. 

Improlificatet  (im-pro-lif'ik-iit),  v.  f.  [Prefix 
i)n  for  in,  and  L.  prolifico,  prolificatum,  to 
generate  ]   To  impregnate. 

Imprompt  (im-pronif),  a.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  prompt]  Not  ready;  unpre- 
pared. 'So  im.pirompt,  so  ill-prepared  to 
stand  the  shock.'  Sterne. 

Impromptu  (im-promp'tfi),  adv.  [L.  in 
promjitu,  in  readiness,  from  promptus,  visi- 
bility, readiness,  from  promptxis,  ready, 
quick.]  Off-hand  ;  without  previous  study; 
as,  a  verse  uttered  or  written  impromptu. 

Impromptu  (im-promp'tii),  n.  A  piece 
made  off-hand,  at  the  moment,  or  without 
previous  study;  an  extemporaneous  compo- 
sition. 

These  (verses)  were  made  extempore,  and  were  as 
the  P'reuch  call  them  impromptus.  Dryde)i. 

Impromptu  (im-promp'tii),  a.  Prompt;  off- 
hand; extempore;  extemporized  for  the  oc- 
casion; as,  an  impromptu  epigram. 

Improper  (im-pro'p6r),  a.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  proper.]  1.  Not  proper;  not 
suitable ;  not  adapted  or  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, design,  or  end;  unfit;  unbecom- 
ing; indecent;  as,  an  improper  medicine  for 
aparticular  disease;  an  improper  regulation; 
improper  conduct;  improper  speech;  an  im- 


proper word ;  an  improper  person  for  an 
office.- 2. t  Not  peculiar  to  an  individual; 
general;  common. 

They  are  not  to  be  adorned  with  any  art  but  such 
improper  ones  as  nature  is  said  to  bestow,  as  singing 
and  poetry.  y.  Fletcher. 

3.  Not  according  to  usage,  rule,  or  facts;  in- 
accurate; erroneous;  wrong.  Dryden.  [Rare.] 
— Improper  fraction,  inarith.  andalg.  a  frac- 
tion whose  numerator  is  equal  to  or  greater 

than  its  denominator;  as,  °-, 

3  2  2a  3a 
Improperation  t  (im-prop'6r-a"shon),  n. 
[L.  impropero,  imjyroperatum,  to  taunt.] 
Vituperation;  reproach;  abuse.  'Omitting 
these  impropera  Hons  and  terms  of  scurrility. ' 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Improperly  (im-pro'p6r-li),  adv.  In  an  im- 
pruper  manner;  not  fitly;  unsuitably;  incon- 
gruously; inaccurately;  as,  to  speak  or  write 
iinpropcrhj. 

Improperty  t  ( im-prop'6r-ti ),  n.  Impro- 
l)riety. 

Impropitious  (im-pro-pi'shus),  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not.  m\A  propitious.]  Not  propi- 
tious; impropitious. 

Improportionable  (im-pro-poi-'shon-a-bl), 
a.  [Prefix  ink  for  in,  not,  and  j'^oportion- 
able.]    Not  proportionable.    B.  Jonson. 

Improportionate  (im-pro-por'shon-at),  a. 
[Prefix  im  fur  in,  not.  and  proportionate.] 
Not  proportionate;  not  adjusted. 

Impropriate  (im-pro'pri-at),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 
iirqjropriated;  ppr.  impropriatinrj.  [L.  im 
for  in,  and  proprio,  propriatvm,  to  appro- 
priate, from  propriiis,  proper.]  l.f  To  ap- 
propriate to  private  use ;  to  take  to  one's 
self.  ■  To  impropriate  the  thanks  to  himself. ' 
Bacon. — 2.  In  eccles.  law,  to  place  the  profits 
or  revenue  of,  for  care  and  disbursement,  in 
the  hands  of  a  layman;  to  put  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  layman  or  lay  corporation. 

Impropriate  (im-pro'pri-at),  v.i.  To  act  as 
one  who  impropriates;  to  become  an  impro- 
priator. 

Let  the  husband  and  wife  infinitely  avoid  a  curious 
distinction  of  mine  and  thine.  .  .  .  When  either  of 
them  begins  to  impropriate,  it  is  like  a  tumor  in  the 
flesh,  it  draws  more  than  its  share.     yer.  Taylor. 

Impropriate  (im-pro'pri-at),  a.  Devolved 
into  the  hands  of  a  layman. 

Impropriation  (im-pr6'pri-a"shon),  n. 
1.  'The  act  of  impropriating;  (n)  the  act  of 
appropriating  to  private  use  or  to  one's  self; 
exclusive  possession  or  occupancy.  '  The 
impropriation  of  all  divine  knowledge.'  Loe. 
(6)  The  act  of  putting  an  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice mto  the  hands  of  a  layman  or  lay  cor- 
poration.—2.  That  which  is  impropriated, 
as  ecclesiastical  property. 

These  in/proprialions  were  in  no  one  instance,  I 
believe,  restored  to  the  parochial  clergy.  Hallanl. 

Impropriator  (im-pro'pri-at-er),  n.  One 
who  impropriates;  especially,  a  layman  who 
has  possession  of  the  lands  of  the  church  or 
an  ecclesiastical  living. 

Impropriatrix  (im-pro'pri-a-triks),  n.  A 
female  impropriator  or  possessor  of  chiurch 
lands. 

Impropriety  (im-pro-pri'e-ti),  n.    [Fr.  im- 

propn'iiti,  from  L.  vmproprius—im  for  in, 
not,  xnAproprius,  proper.  See  IMPROPER.] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  improper ;  unfitness 
or  unsuitableness  to  character,  time,  place, 
or  circumstances ;  as,  impropriety  of  be- 
havioiu' or  manners.— 2.  That  which  is  im- 
proper ;  an  unsuitable  act,  expression,  and 
the  like. 

Many  gross  improprieties,  however  authorized  by 
practice,  ought  to  be  discarded.  Siui/t. 

Improsperity  (im-pros-pe'ri-ti),  n.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  prosperity.]  Want  of 
prosperity  or  success.  'The  prosperity  or 
improspi  rity  of  men.'  Wollaston. 

ImprosperOUS  (im-pros'per-us),  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  ill,  not,  and  pi-osperous.  ]  Not  pros- 
perous; not  successful;  imfortunate;  as,  an 
improsperous  undertaking  or  voyage. 

Improsperously  (im-pros'per-us-li),  adv. 
In  an  improsperous  manner;  unsuccessfully; 
unprosperously ;  unfortunately. 

Improisperousness  (ira-pros'p6r-us-nes),  n. 
Want  of  prosperity;  ill  success. 

Improvability  (im-prov'a-bil"i-ti),  n.  [See 
Improvable.  ]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
improval)le  ;  susceptibility  of  improvement 
or  of  being  made  better,  or  of  being  used  to 
adviintage. 

Improvable  (im-prov'a-bl),  a.   [See  Im- 
prove.]  Capable  of  being  improved;  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement;  admittingof  grow- 
ing or  being  made  better;  capable  of  being 
I   advanced  in  good  qualities. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      piue,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abiaie;    y.  Sc.  icy. 
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Man  is  accommodated  with  moral  principles,  im- 
/TiTvalJle  by  tlie  exercise  of  his  faculties.        Hale.  \ 
1  have  a  fine  spread  of  iinf>r(wable  lands.  AddisoJi.  ! 

2.  That  may  be  use  J  to  advantage  or  for  the 
increase  of  anything  valuable. 

The  essays  of  weaker  heads  afford  itnfirovctble 
hints  to  betti^r.  Sir  T,  Broiune. 

Improvableness  (im-prbv'a-bl-nes),  n.  Im- 
pruvability  (wliii-li  see). 

Improvably  (im-prbv'a-bli),  ado.  In  an  im- 
provable manner,  or  a  mamier  that  admits 
of  impriiveraent. 

Improve  (im-prov'),«.?.  pret.  &pp.  improved; 
ppr.  improving.  [Prefix  im  for  in,  intens., 
and  O.Vr.  prooer,  to  test,  to  show  to  be  suffi- 
cient ;  L.  probo,  to  approve  of,  to  esteem 
good,  from  probus,  good.]  1.  To  make  bet- 
ter; to  increase  the  value,  worth,  good 
qualities,  or  power  of;  as,  to  improve  land; 
to  improve  the  mind. 

I  love  not  to  improve  the  honour  of  the  living'  by 
impairnig  that  of  the  dead.  Denhain. 

2.  To  use  or  employ  to  good  purpose ;  to 
turn  to  profitable  account ;  to  use  for  ad- 
vantage ;  to  take  advantage  of  ;  to  employ 
for  advancing  interest,  reputation,  or  hap- 
piness. 

Many  opportunities  occur  of  ijnproz'iiiff  money, 
whicli,  if  a  man  misses,  he  may  not  afterwards  re- 
cover, yoliiisoit. 

Melissus  was  a  man  of  parts,  capable  of  enjoying^ 
and  imprcniijtg  life.  Johnsoi. 

True  policy  as  well  as  good  faith,  in  my  opinion, 
binds  us  to  nnprove  tlie  occasion.  It^ashin^^Coji. 
Those  moments  were  diligently  unproved.  Gibbon. 

3.  To  increase  or  augment ;  to  add  to :  said 
of  what  is  bad;  as,  to  improve  the  keenness 
of  the  northern  blast.  Pope. 

I  fear  we  have  not  a  little  improved  the  wretched 
inheritance  of  our  ancestors.  Porteiis. 

Syn.  To  better,  meliorate,  ameliorate,  cor- 
rect, amend,  rectify. 

Improve  (im-prbv'),  v.i.  1.  To  grow  better 
or  wiser;  to  recover  from  illness;  to  advance 
in  goodness,  knowledge,  wisdom,  or  other 
excellence;  as,  a  farm  improves  under  judi- 
cious management. 

AVe  take  care  to  improve  in  our  frugality  and  dili- 
gence. Atterbnry. 

2.  To  advance  in  bad  qualities ;  to  grow 
worse. 

Douiitian  improved  in  cruelty  toward  the  end  of 
his  reign.  Milner. 

3.  To  increase;  to  be  enhanced  ;  to  rise;  as, 
the  price  of  cotton  improves.-  To  improve 
on  or  upon,  to  make  additions  or  amend- 
ments to;  to  bring  nearer  to  perfection;  to 
add  to ;  to  augment ;  as,  to  improve  on  the 
mode  of  tillage  usually  practised. 

.\s  far  as  their  history  has  been  known,  the  son  has 
regularly  improved  upon  the  vices  of  the  father,  and 
has  taken  care  to  transmit  them  pure  and  undimin- 
ished into  the  bosom  of  his  successors. 

ynniiis's  Letters. 
— Amend,  Improve.  See  under  Amend. 
Improve t  (im-prtiv'),  v.t.  [In  first  sense 
from  prefix  im  for  in,  not,  and  prove;  in 
second  sense  from  Fr.  improiiver,  L.  impro- 
barc,  to  disapprove,  censure,  blame— prefix 
in,  not,  and  probo,  to  approve.]  1.  To  dis- 
prove; to  prove  false;  to  refute. 

Neither  can  any  of  thenv  make  so  strong  a  reason 
which  another  cannot  improve.  Tyndate. 

2.  To  censure;  to  impeach;  to  blame. 
Good  father,  said  the  king,  sometimes  you  know  I 
have  desir'd 

You  would  iinprove  his  negligence,  too  oft  to  ease 
retir'd.  "  Chapman. 

Improvement  (im-prov'ment),  n.  l.  The 
act  of  improving,  or  state  of  being  improved; 
(a)  the  act  of  making  better;  advancement 
or  increase  in  value  or  good  qualities ;  in- 
crease, as  i7i  value,  worth,  or  power,  by  care 
or  cultivation ;  as,  improvement  of  the 
mind,  condition,  character,  &c. 

The  intprovement  of  the  ground  is  the  most  natural 
obtaining  of  riches.  Bacon. 
(6)  The  act  of  using  or  employing  to  good 
purpose;  the  act  of  making  productive,  or 
of  turning  to  advantage ;  profitable  use  or 
employment ;  use  or  employment  for  ad- 
vancing interest,  reputation,  happiness,  and 
the  like  ;  hence,  also,  practical  application, 
as  of  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  a  dis- 
course ;  as,  improvement  of  time,  advan- 
tages, &c. 

I  shall  make  some  improvement  of  this  doctrine. 

Tiiiotson. 

(c)  Progress;  increase;  growth.  'The  habit- 
ual improvement  of  this  vicious  principle.' 
South.  —2.  That  wliich  improves;  that  which 
is  added  or  done  to  a  thing  by  way  of  im- 
proving it;  that  by  which  tlie  value  of  any- 
thing is  increased,  its  excellence  enhanced, 


and  the  like ;  a  beneficial  or  valuable  addi- 
tion. 

Improver  (im-prov'6r),  n.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  improves. 

Chalk  is  a  very  great  improver  of  most  lands. 

A/oriimer. 

2.  In  drexsmal  inij,  a  learner. 

Improvidedt  (ini-pro-vid'ed),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  provided.]  Not  provided 
against;  unforeseen;  unexpected.  Spenser. 

Improvidence  ( im-pro'vi-dens ),  n.  [Prefix 
im  for  ill,  not,  and  providence,  foresight.] 
The  quality  of  being  improvident;  want  of 
providence  or  forecast;  neglect  of  foresight. 

The  improzndence  of  niy  neighbour  must  not  make 
me  inhuman.  L' Estran^^e. 

Improvident  (im-pro'vi-dent),  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  provident,  foreseeing.] 
Not  provident;  wanting  forecast;  not  fore- 
seeing what  will  be  necessary  or  convenient, 
or  neglecting  the  measures  which  foresight 
would  dictate ;  wanting  care  to  make  pro- 
vision for  future  exigencies ;  thriftless ; 
thoughtless. 

When  men  well  have  fed,  the  blood  being  warm, 
Then  are  they  most  improvident  of  harm.  Daniel. 

Improvidentially  ( im'pro-vi-den"shal-li ), 
adv.    Improvidently.    Prof.  Wilson. 

Improvidently  (im-pro'vi-dent-li),  adv.  In 
an  improvident  manner ;  without  foresight 
orforecast.  ' Impi-ovidently va.sh.'  Drayton. 

Improving  (im-pi  ov'ing),  a.  Tending  to  ad- 
vance in  good  qualities;  as,  an  improving 
rotation  of  crops.  —  Improving  lease,  in 
Scots  law,  a  lease  of  more  than  ordinary 
duration,  granted  for  the  sake  of  encour- 
aging the  tenant  to  make  improvements, 
by  the  hope  of  reaping  the  benefit  of  them, 
when,  from  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  farm 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  it  would  re- 
quire much  labour  and  outlay  to  prepare  it 
for  successful  cultivation. 

Improvingly  (im-prov'ing-li),  adv.  In  an 
improving  manner. 

Improvisate  (im-pro'vi-sat),  a.  Unpre- 
meditated; iinpromjitu.  [Rare.] 

Improvisate  (im-pro'vi-sat),  v.t.  and  i.  [See 
IJIPROVISE.]  I'o  compose  antl  recite  or  sing 
extemporaneously ;  to  improvise. 

Improvisation(im-pr6'vi-sa"shon),  n.  1.  Act 
or  faculty  of  performing  anything  extempo- 
raneously ;  specifically,  the  act  or  art  of 
composing  aiul  reciting  or  singing  verses 
without  premeditation. 

In  spite  of  the  excessive  difficulty  of  the  Icelandic 
versification,  and  the  limited  number  of  perfect 
rhymes  which  the  old  Norse  language  affords,  the 
bards  of  that  nation  seem  to  have  been  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  modern  Italians  in  facility  of  improvi- 
sation. G.  P.  Marsh. 

2.  Tliat  which  is  improvised;  an  impromptu. 
Improvisatize  (im-pro'vis-at-Iz),  v.t.  or  i. 

Same  as  Improvisate. 

Improvisator  (im-pro'vis-at-er),  n.  One  who 
improvisates  or  improvises ;  an  improviser. 

Improvisatore  (im-pr6'vi-sa-t6"ra),  n.  Same 
as  Improvvisatore. 

Improvisatorial,  Improvisatory  (im-pro- 
vi'sa-to"ri-al,  im-pro'vi-sa-to-ri),  a.  Relating 
to  extemporary  composition  of  rhymes  or 
poems. 

Improvisatrice  (ira-pr6-vi'sa-tre"cha),  n. 
Same  as  Improvvisatrice. 

Improvise  (im-pro-vez'  or  im-pro-vis'),  v.t. 
[Fr.  improrinvr;  It.  improvvisare,  to  sing  in 
extempore  rliymes,  from  L.  in,  not,  and 
provisus,  foreseen — pro,  before,  and  video, 
visum,  to  see.]  1.  To  improvisate;  to  speak 
extempore,  especially  in  verse. — 2.  To  do  or 
form  anything  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
for  a  special  occasion ;  to  bring  about  in 
an  oft-liand  way.  'Charles  attempted  to 
improvise  a  peace.'  Motley. 

Improvise  (im-pro-vez'  or  im-pro-vis'),  v.i. 
To  recite  or  sing  compositions,  especially  in 
verse,  without  previous  preparation;  hence, 
to  do  anything  off-hand. 

Improviser  (im-pro-vez'er  or  im-pro-vis'6i'), 
/(.    One  wlio  improvises;  an  improvisator. 

Improvisiont  (im-pro-vi'zhon),  n.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  provision.]  Want  of 
forecast;  improvidence. 

Her  improvision  would  be  justly  accusable. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Improviso  (im-pro-vi'so),  a.  Not  studied  or 
prepared  beforehand  ;  impromptu  ;  extem- 
poraneous. '/in.proKtso  translation.' jo/i)iso)i. 

Improvvisatore  (im-prov-vi'sa-to-ra),  n.  pi. 
Improwisatori  (im-prov-vi'sa-t6"re).  [It.] 
An  extempore  versifier,  who  can,  without 
preparation,  pronounce  a  certain  quantity 
of  verses  \ipon  a  given  subject. 

Improvvisatrice  (im-prov-vi'sa-tre"cha),  n 
A  woman  who  makes  rhymes  or  short  poems 
extemporaneously;  an  extempore  poetess. 


Imprudence  (im-pro'dens).  n.  [Fr.,from 
L.  iiiipnidcntia,  from  imprudens,  not  fore- 
seeing. See  I.Mi'KUDKNT.J  1.  The  quality  of 
being  imprudent;  want  of  prudence;  indis- 
cretion ;  want  of  caution ;  circumspection 
or  a  due  regard  to  consequences ;  heedless- 
ness; inconsiderateness;  rashness. 

His  serenity  was  interrupted,  perhaps,  by  his  own 
imprudence.  MickU. 

2.  An  imprudent  act  or  course  of  conduct; 
as,  site  was  guilty  of  an  imprudence. 
Imprudent  (im-pro'dent),  a.  [L.  imprudens, 
imprudentis,  not  foreseeing— 19(,  not,  and 
prudens,  contr.  from  providens,  from  provi- 
deo,  to  provide.  See  PROVIDE.]  Not  pni- 
dent;  wanting  prudence  or  discretion;  in- 
discreet; injudicious;  not  attentive  to  con- 
sequences; rash;  heedless. 

Her  majesty  took  a  great  dislike  at  the  imprudent 
behaviour  of  many  of  the  ministers  and  readers. 

Strype. 

Syn.  Indiscreet,  injudicious,  incautious, 
unadvised,  unguarded,  inconsiderate,  heed- 
less, rash,  reckless. 

Imprudently  (im-pro'dent-li),  adv.  In  an 
imprudent  manner ;  indiscreetly. 

Impuberal  (im-pu'ber-al),  a.  [L.  impubes, 
iuqmberis— prefix  im  for  in,  not,  and  pubes, 
adult,  having  reached  the  age  of  puberty.  ] 
Not  having  reached  puberty. 

In  impuberal  animals  the  cerebellum  is,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  brain  proper,  greatly  less  than  in  aciult. 

Sir  If.  Hamilton. 

Impuberty  (im-pu'ber-ti),  n.  [Prefix  im  for 
in,  not,  and  puberty.]  The  state  of  not  hav- 
ing reached  tlie  age  of  puberty;  the  want  of 
age  at  which  tlie  contract  of  marriage  may 
be  legally  entered  into. 

Impudence  (im'pu-dens),  n.  (Fr. ;  L.  im- 
pudentia,  from  impudeiis,  without  shame. 
See  Impudent.]  The  (juality  of  being  im- 
pudent ;  forwardness ;  impertinence  ;  want 
of  modesty;  sliamelessness. 

Those  clear  truths,  that  either  their  own  evidence 
forces  us  to  admit,  or  conunon  experience  makes  it 
impitdence  to  deny.  Locke. 

— Lilce  one's  impudence,  impudent  conduct 
which  is  or  was  to  be  expected  of  one. 

It  was  like  Jiis  impudence  to  be  brave,  when  other 
children  squealed  like  caught  mice.  Ouida. 

— Impudence,  Effrontery,  Sauciness.  Im- 
pudence refers  more  especially  to  the  feel- 
ings as  manifested  in  action.  It  manifests 
itself  in  words,  tones,  gestures,  looks,  &c. 
Effrontery  is  audacious  and  brazen-faced 
impudence  or  sliamelessness,  showing  a  total 
unconcern  for  propriety  or  seeniliness  of 
behaviour.  Sauciness  refers  to  a  display  of 
pertuess  or  rudeness  on  the  part  of  an  infe- 
rior, as  of  a  servant  to  a  master,  or  a  child 
to  a  parent.— Syn.  Sliamelessness,  audacity, 
insolence,  effrontery,  sauciness,  impertin- 
ence, pertness,  rudeness. 
Impudencyt  (im'pii-den-si),  n.  Impudence. 

"Which  some  do  call  boldness,  and  corage,  being 
no  better  indeede  then  plaine  impudency.  North. 

Impudent  (im'pii-dent),  a.  [L.  impudens, 
impiidcntis,  without  shame  —  in,  not,  and 
pudens,  from  pudeo,  to  be  ashamed.]  Offen- 
sively forward  in  behaviour;  intentionally 
treating  others  without  due  respect ;  pos- 
sessed of  unblushing  assurance ;  wanting 
modesty;  shameless;  impertinent. 

when  we  behold  an  angel,  not  to  fear 

Is  to  be  impudent.  Dryden. 

Syn.  Shameless,  audacious,  brazen,  bold- 
faced, pert,  rude,  saucy,  impertinent,  in- 
solent. 

Impudently  ( iin'i3U-dent-li ),  adv.  In  an 
impudent  manner;  shamelessly. 

At  once  assail 
A\'ith  open  mouths,  and  ijnpudcntly  rail.  Sandys. 

Impudicity  (im-pii-dis'i-ti),  n.  [L.  impudi- 
citia,  immodesty.]  Immodesty. 

That  usual  pride,  levity,  or  impudicity,  which  they 
observed  or  suspected  in  many.         ^er.  Taylor. 

Impugn  (im-pun'),  v.t.  [Fr.  impugner;  L. 
impiigno — im  for  in,  against,  and  pugno,  to 
fight  or  resist.  ]  To  attack  by  words  or  argu- 
ments; to  contradict;  to  assail;  to  call  in 
question;  to  gainsay. 

The  truth  hereof  I  will  not  rashly  impugn,  or  over- 
boldly  affirm.  Feacham. 

Impugnable  (im-pun'a-bl),  a.   Capable  of 

being  impngneil. 

Impugnation  (im-pug-na'shon),  n.  Opposi- 
tion. [Rare.] 

The  fifth  is  a  perpetual  impugnation,  and  self- 
conflict;  either  part  labouring  to  oppose  and  van- 
quish the  other.  Bp.  Hall. 

Impugner  (ini-pun'er),  n.  One  who  impugns; 
one  who  opposes  or  contradicts.  'The  im- 
pugners  of  our  English  church.'  Morton. 


ch,  c/iain;     6h,  Sc.  locft;     g,  30;  j.job; 


fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  si?7jr;     TH,  Wien;  tb,  thiw; 


w,  u'ig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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Impugnment  (im-pun'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
impuyiiing  or  state  of  being  impugned. 

Impuissancet  (im-pu'is-ans),  71.  [Fr.  im  for 
in,  not,  and  puissance  (wliich  see).]  Impo- 
tence; weakness.  Bacon. 

Impuissant  (im-pu'is-ant),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  puissant.]  Weak;  impo- 
tent. 

Impulse  (ini'puls),  «.  [L.  impulsjis,  from 
iinpcWi,  iinjniisum,  to  drive  on.  See  Impel.] 

1.  I'orce  cunnnunicated  suddenly;  the  effect 
of  an  impelling  force;  motion  produced  by 
suddenly  communicated  force;  thrust;  push. 

2.  Intluenee  acting  on  tlie  mind,  especially 
suddenly  or  une.xpectedly,  or  with  momen- 
tary force ;  sudden  thought  or  determina- 
tion; as,  to  yield  to  a  sudden  impulse. 

One  iiyipulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  tearh  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  saties  can.  IVordsivorth. 

3.  Instigation ;  feeling  inspired  into  the 
mind.    [Pron.  im-puls' in  e.xtract  ] 

Meantime,  by  Jove'i  ivtpitlse,  Mezentius  arm£d. 
Succeeded  Turnus.  Dryden. 

4.  Shock;  onset. 

Unmoved  the  two  united  chiefs  abide, 

Sustain  the  impulse,  and  receive  the  war.  Prior. 

Impulse  (im-puls'),  v.t.  To  instigate;  to 
impel;  to  incite.  Pope. 

Impulsion  (im-pul'slion),  11.  [L.  impulsio, 
impulsionis.]  1.  The  act  of  impelling  or 
driving  onward,  or  state  of  being  impelled 
or  driven  onward;  the  sudden  or  momentary 
agency  of  a  body  in  motion  on  anotlier  body. 
2.  Sudden  influence  on  the  mind,  acting 
from  within  or  without ;  instigation ;  im- 
pulse. 

Tliou  didst  plead 
Divine  i}itpiitsio)i  prompting.  ^liltoi. 

Impulsive  ( im-puls 'iv),  a.  [Fr.  Unpulsif. 
See  I.AIPEL.  ]  1.  Having  the  power  of  di'iving 
or  impelling;  moving;  impellent. 

Poor  men!  poor  papers!    We  and  they 

Do  some  itupitlsive  force  obey.  Prior. 

2.  Actuated  or  liable  to  be  actuated  by  im- 
pulses; under  the  sway  of  one's  emotions; 
as,  an  impulsive  child. — 3.  In  mech.  acting 
by  instantaneous  impulse,  not  continuously: 
said  of  forces. 

Impulsive  (im-puls'iv),  n.  That  which  im- 
pels; impelling  cause  or  reason. 

Notwithstanding  all  which  motives  and  impulsives. 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  refused  to  be  sent  abroad. 

Sir  H.  U'oltoii. 

Impulsively  (im-puls'iv-li),  adv.  In  an  im- 
pulsive manner;  with  force;  by  impulse. 

Impulsiveness  ( im-puls 'iv-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  (luality  of  being  impulsive  or  actu- 
ated by  impulse.  '  That  want  of  impulsive- 
ness which  distinguishes  the  Saxon.'  Lewes. 

Impunctate  (im-punk'tiit),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  (';!,  not,  and  punctate.]  Not  punctate  or 
dotted. 

Impunctual  (im-pungk'tu-al),  a.  [Prefix  im 
for  in,  not,  and  punctual.]  Not  punctual. 
[Rare.  ] 

Impunctuality  (im-pungk-tu-al'i-ti),  n. 
[Prefix  im  for  in,  not,  and  punctuality.] 
Want  or  neglect  of  punctuality.  •' Unable 
to  account  for  his  ijnpunrtuulitij.'  Observer. 

Impunibly  (im-pu'ni-bli),  adv.  Without 
punishment;  with  impimity. 

No  man  ijnpimibly  violates  a  law  established  by 
the  gods.  HUis. 
Impunity  (im-pti'ni-ti),  n.  [Fr.  impunite; 
L.  impunitas,  from  impunis,  unpunished — 
im  for  in,  not,  and  punio,  to  punish,  from 
poena,  punisliment.]  1.  Exemption  from 
punishment  or  penalty;  as,  laws  cannot  be 
broken  with  impunity. 

Heaven,  though  slow  to  wrath. 
Is  never  with  impimity  defied.  Coivper. 

2.  Freedom  or  exemption  fi'om  injury,  suf- 
fering, or  loss. 

The  thistle,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  national  em- 
blem of  Scotland;  and  the  national  motto  is  very 
appropriate,  being  'Nemo  me  iuipune  lacesset,'  No- 
body shall  provoke  me  with  impunity.  Braitde. 

Impure  (im-piii-0,  a.  [Fr.  impur;  L,  im- 
purus — im  for  in,  not,  and  jow/'ks.  pure.] 
1.  Not  pure ;  mixed  or  impregnated  with 
extraneous  substance;  foul;  feculent;  tinc- 
tured; as,  impure  water  or  air;  impure  salt 
or  magnesia. — 2.  Obscene;  unchaste;  lewd; 
unclean;  as,  impure  language  or  ideas;  im- 
pure  actions. 

One  could  not  devise  a  more  proper  hell  for  an  iitt- 
pure  spirit  than  that  which  Plato  has  touched  upon. 

Addisoji. 

3.  Defiled  by  sin  or  guilt;  unholy,  as  per- 
sons.— 4.  Unhallowed;  unholy,  as  thmgs. 

Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 

Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 

Miltott. 


5.  In  the  Old  Testament,  unclean;  not  puri- 
fied according  to  the  ceremonial  law  of 
Moses. 

Impure  t  (im-piii''),  v.t.  To  render  foul;  to 
defile. 

Impurely  (im-piii-'li),  adv.  In  an  impure 
manner;  witli  impurity. 

Impureness  (im-pur'nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  impure;  impurity. 

Impurity  (im-ptir'i-ti),  ft.  [L.  impuritas, 
from  iinpii rii,-:,  impurity;  Fr.  impureti.] 
1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  impure; 
want  of  purity;  foulness;  feculence;  de- 
filement; pollution;  obscenity;  unchastity; 
lewdness.  '  The  soul  of  a  man  grown  to  an 
inward  and  real  impurity.'  Milton. — 2.  That 
whicli  is  impiu'e;  foul  matter,  action,  word, 
&c. 

Foul  impitrities  reigned  among  the  monkish  clergy. 

Atterbiiry. 

Impurple  (im-per'pl),  v.t.  To  empurple 
(which  see).  '  Impurpled  with  celestial 
roses. '  Milton. 

Imputability  (im-pQt'a-bir'i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  imputable. 
Imputable  (im-put'a-bl),  a.    [See  Impute.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  imputed  or  charged; 
chargeable;  ascribable;  attributable. 

A  prince  whose  political  vices,  at  least,  were  im- 
putable to  mental  incapacity.  Prescott. 

2.  Accusable ;  chargeable  with  a  fault.  [Pare.  ] 

The  fault  lies  at  his  door,  and  she  is  in  no  wise 
imputable.  ,-lyiiJfc. 

Imputableness  (im-put'a-bl-nes),  «.  The 
<iuality  i)f  being  imputable;  imputability. 

Imputation  (im-pu-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  impu- 
tatio,  imputationis,  from  imputo,  to  reckon 
on,  to  attribute.  See  Impute.]  1.  The  act  of 
imputing  or  charging;  attribution;  ascrip- 
tion; as,  tlie  imputation  of  crimes  or  faults 
to  tlie  true  authors  of  them. 

If  I  had  a  suit  to  Master  Shallow,  I  would  humour 
his  men  with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their 
master.  S/tai'. 

2.  That  which  is  imputed  or  charged;  charge, 
as  of  evil;  censure;  reproach. 

Let  us  be  careful  to  guard  ourselves  against  these 
groundless  imptitations  of  our  enemies,  and  to  rise 
above  them.  Addison. 

3.  Hint;  intimation;  opinion. 

Antonio  is  a  good  man. — Have  you  heard  any  i»i- 
piitation  to  the  contrary  ?  Shak. 

1.  In  theol.  the  charging  to  the  account  of 
one  sometliiug  which  properly  belonged  to 
another;  or  the  attributing  of  personal  guilt 
and  its  appropriate  consequences  to  one  or 
more  persons  on  account  of  the  offence  of 
another,  or  a  similar  attribution  of  right- 
eousness or  merit  and  its  consequences;  as, 
to  lay  by  imputation  the  sin  of  Adam  on  his 
posterity. 

Imputative  (im-piit'a-tiv),  a.  Coming  by 
imputation;  imputed. 

The  fourth  is  the  imputative  righteousness  of 
Christ,  either  exploded  or  not  rightly  understood. 

Nelson. 

Imputatively  (im-piit'a-tiv-li),  adv.  By 
imputation. 

Impute  (im-puf),  V.  t.  [L.  imputo — in,  into, 
and  piito,  to  clean,  clear  up,  to  hold  a  reck- 
oning. See  Compute.]  1.  To  charge;  to 
attribute;  to  ascribe;  to  set  to  the  account 
of. 

Impute  your  dangers  to  our  ignorance.  Dryden. 
I  have  read  a  book  imputed  to  Lord  Bathurst. 

S7oi/t. 

2.  In  theol.  to  reckon  or  set  down  to  the 
account  of  one  what  does  not  belong  to  him. 

Thy  merit 

linpitted  shall  absolve  them  who  renounce 
Their  own  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds. 

Milton. 

3  To  take  account  of;  to  reckon;  to  regard; 
to  consider. 

If  we  impute  this  last  humiliation  as  the  cause  of 
his  death.  Gibbon. 

Imputer  (im-piit'er),  n.  One  that  imputes 
or  attrilnites. 

Imputrescible  (im-pu-tres'si-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
im  for  in,  not,  and  putrescible.]  Not  pu- 
trescible ;  not  subject  to  putrefaction  or  cor- 
ruption. 

Imrigh,  Imricll  (im'rich),  n.  A  sort  of 
strong  soup,  made  out  of  a  particular  part 
of  the  inside  of  oxen,  used  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland. 

Thiee  cogues  or  wooden  vessels  .  .  .  containing 
imrigli.  Sir  JV.  Scott. 

In-.  [Etymologically  equivalent  to  E.  un, 
not  (which  see)]  A  negative  or  privative 
prefix  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and  prefixed 
to  substantives  and  adjectives  or  participles 
of  Latin  origin;  as,  inanimation,  i?iapplica- 
tion,  inconvenience,  inactive,  incapable,  in- 
defensible,  intolerable,  &c.    Before  m,  b. 


and  p  it  becomes  m ;  before  I  and  r  it  assi- 
milates itself  to  those  consonants;  as,  »/ftma- 
culate,  iftjbibe,  i;ftpurity,  I'flegitimate,  ir- 
rational, etc. 

In-  [See  prep.  IN.  ]  An  adverbial  or  preposi- 
tional prefix  which  in  English  appears  both 
in  compounds  of  native  origin  (it  being  com- 
monly used  in  A.  Sax.)  and  also  in  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin.  Of  the  former  class 
are  sucli  words  as  income,  insight,  inbred, 
&c. ;  of  the  latter,  such  as  i?ivade,  i/niate, 
inclose,  inhale,  &c.  The  prefix  generally 
retains  with  sufficient  clearness  the  mean- 
ings of  the  preposition.  A  number  of  the 
words  in  which  it  occurs  are  correlatives  of 
others  beginning  with  e  or  ex;  as,  to  include, 
to  ea;clude;  inclose,  inclusive,  exclusive;  in- 
hale, exhale;  ingress,  egress.  It  sometimes 
seems  to  have  merely  an  intensifying  mean- 
ing, as  in  innovate,  impoverish.  Before  cer- 
tain letters  it  undergoes  the  same  changes  of 
form  as  the  negative  prefix  in-.  In  words 
that  have  passed  througli  the  French,  or 
from  the  influence  of  such  words,  it  is  often 
written  en  or  em.   See  En-. 

In  (in),  prep.  [A.  Sax.  O.H.G.  and  Goth,  in, 
O.Sax.  inna,  Icel.  in;t,  G.  ein,  forms  corre- 
sponding to  L.  in,  Gr.  en,  W.  yji.  Armor. 
enn.  See  also  On.]  Within;  inside  of;  sur- 
rounded by:  used  to  indicate  a  variety  of 
relations,  as  (a)  presence  or  sittiation  witliin 
limits,  whether  of  place,  time,  or  circum- 
stances; inclosure  by  something  surround- 
ing or  regarded  as  surrounding,  standing 
about,  including,  detaining,  or  the  like;  as, 
in  the  house;  in  the  city;  in  the  hour;  in 
the  year;  in  sickness;  in  health.  (6)  Exist- 
ence as  a  part,  constituent,  or  tiualily  of; 
by  tlie  means  or  agency  of;  in  the  midst  or 
in  possession  of;  in  respect  to;  in  consider- 
ation of ;  on  account  of;  according  to.  Ac; 
as,  it  is  not  in  gold  to  oxidize;  it  is  not  in 
man  to  direct  his  steps,  (e)  Cliange  from 
one  state  to  another,  as  from  a  state  of  rest 
to  a  state  of  activity;  as,  to  put  in  opera- 
tion; to  put  in  force,  (d)  Sometimes  used 
for  on;  'tn  the  whole.'  Johnson. 

His  power  is  now  in  the  wane.  jntkes. 
— In  as  much  as,  or  inasmuch  as,  seeing 
that ;  considering  that ;  since.  —  In  blank, 
with  the  name  only :  said  of  the  indorse- 
ment of  a  bill  or  note  by  merely  writing  on 
it  the  indorser's  name. — In  course,  of  course. 
[Obsolete  or  vulgar.]— /n  that,  because;  for 
the  reason  that. 

Some  things  they  do  in  that  they  are  men :  .  .  . 
some  things  in  that  they  are  men  misled  and  blinded 
with  error.  Hooker. 

— In  name  of,  by  way  of;  as;  as,  the  sum 
was  paid  in  name  0/ damages. — In  tlie  name 
o.f,  in  behalf  of;  on  the  part  of;  by  the  au- 
tliority  of:  used  often  in  invocation,  swear- 
ing, praying,  and  tlie  like;  as,  it  was  done 
ill  the  name  of  the  people. 
In  (in),  adv.  1.  In  or  within  some  place ;  in 
some  state,  affair,  or  circumstances;  not  out; 
as,  he  is  in,  that  is,  in  the  house;  the  Tories 
are  in,  that  is,  in  office;  the  ship  is  in,  that 
is,  in  port.— 2.  Into  some  place  or  state,  im- 
plying motion  or  change;  as,  come  in,  that 
is,  into  the  room,  house,  &.C.;  shovel  the 
mould  into  the  hole  and  trample  it  in.— 

3.  Close;  home. 

They  (left-handed  fencers)  are  in  with  you,  if  you 
offer  to  fall  back  without  keeping  your  guard. 

Taller. 

4.  In  laio,  with  privilege  or  in  possession: 
a  term  used  to  express  the  nature  or  the 
mode  of  acquiring  an  estate,  or  the  ground 
upon  which  a  seisin  is  founded ;  thus,  a 
tenant  is  said  to  be  in  by  the  lease  of  liis 
lessor,  that  is,  his  title  or  estate  is  derived 
from  the  lease.— 5.  Naut.  applied  to  the 
state  of  a  ship's  sails  when  tliey  are  furled 
or  stowed.  —  To  breed  in  and  in,  to  breed 
among  members  of  the  same  family.— be 
or  keep  in  with,  («)  to  be  close  or  near;  as, 
to  keep  a  ship  in  with  tlie  land,  (b)  To  be 
or  keep  on  terms  of  friend.ship,  familiarity, 
or  intimacy  with.— To /reep  one's  hand  in,  to 
keep  up  one's  acquirements ;  to  maint.un 
one's  skill  by  practice.— To  pfai/  in  and  out,  \ 
to  play  fast  and  loose. 

Int  (in),        To  take  in;  to  inclose.  Bacon. 
In  (in),  n.  1.  A  person  in  office;  specifically, 
in  politics,  a  member  of  the  party  in  power. 

There  was  then  (17SS)  only  two  political  parties 
the  ins  and  the  outs.  The  ins  strove  to  stay  m,  and 
Iceep  the  outs  out;  the  outs  strove  to  get  in,  antl  turn 
the  ins  out.  y.  Hutton. 

2.  A  nook  or  corner:  used  commonly  or  ex- 
clusively in  the  plural;  as,  'Ins  and  outs  of 
a  garden.'  II.  Dixon.  Hence  the  phrase 
ins  and  outs,  signifying  all  the  details  or 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti.  So  abune;    y.  Sc.  fey. 
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intricacies  of  a  matter;  as,  the  ins  and  outs 
of  a  question. 

Mrs.  Harper  was  standings  moralizinfj  on  the  ifis 
and  oitts  of  family  life.  Mrs.  Craik. 

Inability  (in-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  ability.]  The  state  of  being  unable; 
want  of  ability;  want  of  sufBcient  pliysical, 
moral,  or  intellei;tual  power  or  capacity; 
want  of  resources. 

It  is  not  from  an  inability  to  discover  what  they 
ought  to  do,  that  men  err  in  practice.  Blair. 

— Disability,  Inability.    See  under  DlSABI- 
LITV.— SVN.  Impotence,  disability,  incapa- 
city, incompetence,  weakness. 
Inablementt  (in-a'bl-ment),  n.  Enal)le- 
ment;  ability. 

Inabstinence  (in-ab'sti-nens),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  abstinence.]  Want  of  abstinence; 
indulgence  of  appetite.  [Rare.] 

Diseases  dire,  of  which  a  monstrous  crew 
Before  thee  shall  appear;  that  thou  may'st  know 
What  misery  the  inabsttnence  of  Eve 
Shall  bring  on  men.  Milton. 

Inabstracted  (in-ab-strakt'ed),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  ahstracted.]    Not  abstracted. 

Inabusively  (in-a-bus'iv-li),  adv.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  abti.<;ii-ely.]   Without  abuse. 

Inaccessibility,  inaccessibleness  (in-ak- 

ses'i-l.iil"i-ti,  in-ak-ses'i-bl-nes),  n.  [From  in- 
accessible.] The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inaccessible  or  not  to  be  reached  or  ap- 
proached. 'The  inaccessibility  of  the  preci- 
pice.' Butler. 

Inaccessible  (in-ak-ses'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  ami  accessible.]  Not  accessible;  not  to 
be  reached,  obtained,  or  approached;  as,  an 
inaccessible  height  or  rock;  an  inaccessible 
document;  an  inaccessible  prince. 

Inaccessibly  (in-ak-ses'i-bli),  adv.  In  an 
inaccessible  manner;  unapproachably. 

Inaccordant  (in-ak-kord'aut),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  anil  accoTdant.]  Not  accordant;  dis- 
cordant. 

Inaccuracy  (in-ak'kii-ra-si),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  inaccurate;  want  of  accuracy. 

We  ni.ly  say,  therefore,  without  material  inaccit- 
racy,  that  all  capital,  and  especially  all  addition  to 
capital,  are  the  result  of  savinjj.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  That  which  is  inaccurate;  a  mistake;  a 
fault;  a  defect;  an  error;  as,  an  inaccuracy 
in  a  calculation. 

Inaccurate  (in-akTcii-rat),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  ax\i\  accurate.]  Not  accurate;  display- 
ing a  want  of  careful  attention;  not  exact 
or  correct;  not  according  to  truth;  errone- 
ous; as,  an  inaccurate  man;  he  is  inaccurate 
in  narration;  the  transcript  or  copy  is  inac- 
curate; the  instrument  is  inaccurate. 

Inaccurately  (in-ak'ku-rat-li),  adv.  In  an 
inaccurate  manner ;  incorrectly ;  errone- 
ously; as,  the  accounts  are  inaccurately 
stated. 

Inacquaintance  (in-ak-kwant'ans),  n.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  acquaintance.]  Want  of 
acquaintance. 

Inacquiescent  (in-ak-kwi-es'ent),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  acquiescent.  ]  Not  acquies- 
cent or  acquiescing. 

Inaction  (in-ak'shon),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
action.]  Want  of  action;  forbearance  of 
labour;  idleness;  rest. 

Ferments  of  the  worst  kind  succeed  to  perfect  in- 
action. BerkcUy. 

Inactive  (in-ak'tiv),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
active.]  1.  Not  active;  inert;  having  no 
power  to  move;  as,  matter  is  of  itself  inac- 
tive.— 2.  Not  disposed  to,  or  not  engaged  in, 
action  or  effort;  not  diligent  or  industrious; 
not  busy;  idle;  indolent;  sluggish. —3.  In 
chein.  and  med.  inoperative;  that  does  not 
produce  results;  incapable  of  producing  re- 
sults. — Inert,  Inactive,  Sluggish.  See  under 
Inert. 

Inactively  (in-ak'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  inactive 
manner;  idly;  sluggishly;  without  motion, 
laljour,  or  employment. 

Inactivity  (in-ak-tiv'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  inactive;  want  of  action 
or  energy;  indisposition  to  action  or  exer- 
tion; idleness;  sluggishness.  'The  gloomy 
inactivity  of  despair.'  Cook. 

Inactuate  t  (in-ak'tii-at),  v.t.  To  put  in  ac- 
tion. 

Inactuationt  (in-ak'tu-a"shon),  n.  Opera- 
tion. 

Inadaptation  (in-a'dapt-a"shon),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  adaptation.]  A  state  of  being 
not  adapted  or  fitted. 

Inadequacy  (in-ad'e-kwa-si),  ?i.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  inadequate,  insufficient, 
or  disproportionate ;  incompleteness ;  de- 
fectiveness ;  inequality.  '  The  inadequacy 
and  consequent  inefilcacy  of  the  alleged 
causes.'  Dwight. 


Dr.  Price  considers  this  inadequacy  of  representa- 
tion as  our  fundamental  grievance.  Burke. 

Inadequate  (in-ad'e-kwat),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,andade5«a<e.]  Not  adequate;  not  equal 
to  the  piH'pose;  insufficient  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject ;  unequal ;  disproportionate  ;  partial ; 
incomplete;  defective;  as,  inadLequate^ovtur, 
strength,  resources;  an  inadequate  compen- 
sation for  services;  inadequate  representa- 
tion or  description. 

Inadequate  ideas  are  such  which  are  but  a  partial 
or  incomplete  representation  of  those  archetypes  to 
which  tliey  are  referred.  Locke. 

Syn.  Unequal,  incommensurate,  dispropor- 
tionate, insufficient,  incompetent,  incap- 
able. 

Inadequately  (in-ad'e-kwat-li),  adv.  In  an 
inadequate  manner;  not  fully  or  sufficiently. 

Inadequateness  (in-ad'e-kwat-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  inadequate;  inade- 
quacy; insufficiency;  incompleteness. 

Inadequation  (in-ad'e-kwa"shon),  n.  [Pre- 
fix ill,  not.  and  adequation.]  Want  of  exact 
correspondence.  Puller. 

Inadherent  (in-ad-hei-'ent),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  adherent]  Not  adhering;  specifi- 
cally, in  bot.  a  term  applied  to  any  organ 
that  is  free  or  not  attaclied  to  any  other, 
as  a  calyx  when  perfectly  detached  from  tlie 
ovary. 

Inadhesion  (in-ad-he'zhon),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  adhesion.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
not  adhering;  want  of  adhesion. 

Porcelain  clay  is  distinguisherl  from  colorific  earths 
by  inad/iesion  to  the  fin^^ers.  A'irTuan. 

Inadmissibility  (in-ad-mis'i-bil"i-ti),  n. 
[From  inadmix.'<ible.]  The  quality  of  being 
inadiiiissilde  or  not  proper  to  be  received; 
as,  tlie  inadmissibility  of  an  argument,  or 
of  evidence  in  court,  or  of  a  proposal  in  a 
negotiation. 

Inadmissible  (in-ad-mis'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  admissible.]  Not  admissible;  not 
proper  to  lie  admitted,  allowed,  or  received; 
as,  inadmissible  testimony;  an  inadmissible 
proposition. 

InadmiSSibly  (in-ad-mis'i-bli),  adv.  In  a 
manner  not  admissible. 

Inadvertence  (in-ad-vert'ens),  n.  [Fr.  in- 
advertance—L.  prefix  in,  not,  and  adverto, 
to  turn  towards,  to  attend  to.  ]  1.  The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  inadvertent;  want 
of  heetlf ulness ;  inattention  ;  negligence  ; 
heedlessness;  as,  many  mistakes  and  some 
misfortunes  proceed  from  inadvertence. — 
2.  An  effect  of  inattention;  any  oversight, 
mistake,  or  fault  which  proceeds  from  negli- 
gence of  thought. 

Inadvertency  (in-ad-vert'en-si),  n.  Inad- 
vertence (which  see). 

The  productions  of  a  great  genius,  with  many 
I.ipses  and  inadvertencies,  are  infinitely  preferable 
to  works  of  an  inferior  kind  of  author.  Addison. 

Inadvertent  (in-ad-vert'ent),  a.  [L.  prefix 
in,  not,  and  advertens,  advertentis,  ppr.  of 
adverto,  to  turn  towards,  to  attend  to.]  Not 
turning  the  mind  to  a  matter;  heedless; 
careless;  negligent. 

An  ipiadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail, 
That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path, 

Coioper. 

Inadvertently  (in-ad-vert'ent-li),  adv.  In 
an  inadvertent  manner;  from  want  of  atten- 
tion; heedlessly;  carelessly;  inconsiderately. 

Inadvertisement  t  (in-ad-ver'tiz-menti,  n. 

Inadvertence. 

Constant  objects  lose  their  hints,  and  steal  an  in- 
advertisement, upon  us.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Inaffability  (in-af'fa-bil"i-ti),  n.   Want  of 

affaliility;  reservedness  in  conversation. 
Inaffable  (in-af'fa-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 

affable.]    Not  afi'able;  reserved. 
Iriaffectation  (in-af-fek-ta'shon),  n.  [Prefix 

in,  not,  and  affectation.]    Freedom  from 

affectation. 

InafTectedt  (in-af-fekt'ed),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  affected.]  Unaffected. 

Inaffectedlyt  (in-af-fekt'ed-li),  adv.  Unaf- 
fectedly. 

Inaidable  (in-ad'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
aid.  ]   That  cannot  be  assisted. 

The  congregated  college  have  concluded 
That  l.ibourinij  art  can  never  ransom  nature, 
From  her  iuaidable  estate.  Shak. 

InajA  Palm,  n.  A  lofty  South  American 
palm  (Maximiliana  regid),  having  a  trunk 
upwards  of  100  feet  high,  and  leaves  from 
30  to  50  feet  long,  and  whose  woody  spathes 
are  used  by  the  Indians  as  cradles,  and  by 
hunters  to  cook  in.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by 
the  Indians  and  much  relished  by  monkeys. 

Inalienability  (in-a'li-en-a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  inalienalile. 

Inalienable  (in-a'li-en-a-bl),  a.   [Prefix  in. 


not,  and  alienable.]  Incapable  of  being 
alienated  or  transferred  to  another;  unalien- 
able. 

His  inalienable  character  was  that  of  an  emissary 
of  peace.  iMthnaii. 

Inalienableness  (in-a'Ii-en-a-bl-nes),  n.  In- 
alieiialiility. 

Inalienably  (in-ali-en-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner that  forbids  alienation ;  as,  rights 

alienahhj  vested. 

Inalimental  (in-al'i-ment"al),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  -.m^X  all  mental.]  Not  supplying  aliment; 
afi'<jnling  no  nourishment. 

Inalterability  (in-al'ter-a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  unalterable  or  unchange- 
able. 

Inalterable  (in-al'ter-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  alterable.]  Not  alterable;  incap- 
able of  being  altered  or  changed;  unalter- 
able. 

Inamiablet  (in-a'mi-a-bl),  a.    [Prefix  in, 
n(]t.  ami  amiable.]  Unamiable. 
Inamlableness  t  (in-a'mi-a-bl-nes),  n.  Un- 

aniiaiileness. 

Inamissiblet  (in-a-mis'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  amissible.]    Not  to  be  lost. 

These  advantages  are  inarnissiblc.  Hammond. 

Inamissiblenesst  (in-a-mis'i-hl-nes),7j.  The 
state  of  not  being  lial)le  to  be  lost. 

Inamorata  (in-il'm6-ra"ta),  n.  fern.  [It.  in- 
namorata.  See  INAMORATO.]  A  female  in 
love;  a  mistress. 

Inamorato  (in-a'm6-ra"t6),  n.  masc.  [It. 

iimamorato,  fem.   innamorata,   from  L. 

amor,  love.]    A  male  lover. 
In-and-in  (in'and-in),  a.  and  adv.  From 

animals  of  the  same  parentage;  as,  to  breed 

in-and-in. 

In-and-in  (in'and-in),  n.  An  old  gambling 
game  played  by  three  persons  with  four 
dice,  each  person  having  a  box.  In  meant 
a  doublet,  or  two  dice  alike  out  of  the  four; 
in-and-in  signified  two  doublets,  or  all  four 
dice  alike. 

He  is  a  merchant  still,  adventurer 

At  in-and-i?t.  B.  Jonson, 

Inane  (in-an'),  a.  [L.  inanis,  empty.  ]  Empty; 
void;  objectless;  purposeless;  voitl  of  sense 
or  intelligence.  'Vague  and  inane  in- 
stincts.'  7s.  Taylor. 

Inane  (in-an'),  n.  That  which  is  void  or 
empty;  infinite  void  space;  emptiness;  va- 
cuity.   'The  illimitable  inaree.'  Te?inyson. 

Inangular  (in-ang'gu-ler),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
und  angular.]    Not  angular.  [Rare.] 

Inanildquent,  Inaniloquous  (in-an-il'o- 
kwent,  in-an-il'o-kwus),  a.  [l,.inanis,  empty, 
and  loquor,  to  speak.]  Given  to  empty 
talk;  loquacious;  garrulous. 

Inanimate  (in-an'i-miit),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  animate.]  Not  animate;  destitute  of 
life  or  spirit ;  as,  stones  and  earth  are  in- 
animate substances ;  a  corpse  is  an  inani- 
mate body;  hence,  without  vivacity  or  brisk- 
ness; dull;  inactive;  sluggish.— Syn.  Dead, 
lifeless,  inert,  inactive,  dull,  souUess,  spirit- 
less. 

Inanimate  t  (in-an'i-miit),  v.t.  [Prefix  in, 
into,  and  animate.]  To  infuse  life  or  vigour 
into;  to  animate;  to  quicken. 

Inanimated  (in-an'i-mat-ed),  a.  Not  ani- 
mated; destitute  of  life  or  animation;  un- 
animated. 

Inanimateness  (in-an'i-mat-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  inanimate.  'The  deadness 
and  inanimateness  of  the  subject.'  Moun- 
tayu. 

Inanimation  (in'an-i-ma"shon),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  into,  and  animation.]  Animation;  in- 
fusion of  life  or  vigour.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Habitual  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  arising  from  the 
inanimation  of  Christ  living  and  breathing  within 
us.  Bf  '.  Hall. 

Inanimation  (in'an-i-ma"shon),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  animation.]  Want  of  anima- 
tion; lifelessness. 

Inanitiate  (in-an-i'shi-iit),  v.t.  To  affect 
with  inanition;  to  exhaust  for  want  of  noui- 
isliment. 

Inanitiation  (in-an-i'shi-a"shon),  n.  The 
state  of  being  inanitiated,  or  exhausted  for 
want  of  nourishment.  Dunglison. 

Inanition  (in-a-ni'shon),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
inanis,  empty.]  1.  The  condition  of  being 
inane;  emptiness;  want  of  fulness;  as,  in- 
anition of  body  or  of  the  vessels. — 2.  Ex- 
haustion from  want  of  food,  either  from 
partial  or  complete  starvation,  or  from  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  organs,  producing 
the  same  result. 

The  result  of  an  entire  de6ciency  of  food,  or  its 
supply  in  a  measure  inadequate  for  the  wants  of  the 
system,  constitutes  the  phenomenon  of  inajntion  or 
starvation.  Carpenter. 


ch,  chain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job; 
Vol.  II. 


ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  u'ig;    wh,  ivhig;  zh,  a^ure. — See  KEY. 
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Inanity  (in-an'i-tl),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
inane;  emptiness;  void  space;  vacuity. — 
2.  Jlental  vacuity;  senselessness;  frivolous- 
ness;  silliness.— 3.  Hollowness;  worthless- 
ness. 

He  prevented  the  vain  and  presumptuous  Russian 
from  seeing  tlie  minuteness  and  i}ta}tity  of  the  thingfs 
he  was  gaining  by  his  violent  attempt  at  diplomacy. 

Kinglake. 

Inantherate  (iu-an'tlier-at),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  anther.  \  In  \)ot.  bearing  no  anther: 
applied  to  sterile  filaments  or  abortive  sta- 
mens. 

Inapathy  (in-ap'a-thi),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
antlapamj/. ]   Feeling;  sensibility.  [Rare.] 

InapertOUS  (in-a-per'tus),  a.  [L.  in,  not, 
and  apertus,  open,  from  aperio,  to  open.] 
In  hot.  a  term  applied  to  a  corolla  not 
opened,  although  its  habit  is  to  open. 

Inappealable  (in-ap-pel'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  appealable.}  Not  to  be  appealed 
from. 

Inappeasable  (in-ap-pez'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  appeasable.  ]   Not  to  iie  appeased. 

Inappellability  (in-ap-peria-bil"i-ti).  n. 
Incapability  of  being  appealed  from.  'The 
inappellability  of  the  councils.'  Coleridge. 

Iliappellatlle'(in-ap-pena-lil),  a.  That  can- 
not be  appealed  from.  '  Inappellahle  autho- 
rity. '  Coleridge. 

Inappetence,  Inappetency  (in-ap'pe-tens, 

in-ap'pe-ten-si ),  h.  [  Prefix  in,  not,  and  ap- 
petence, appetency.}  1.  Want  of  appetence 
or  of  a  disposition  to  seek,  select,  or  imbibe 
nutriment. 

Some  squeamish  and  disreHshed  person  takes  a 
long  walk  to  the  physician's  lodging  to  beg  some 
remedy  for  his  i^iappetejice.  Boyle. 

2.  Want  of  desire  or  inclination.  See  Ap- 
petence. 

Inapplicability  (in-ap'pli-ka-bil"i-ti),  n. 
[From  inapplicable.  ]  The  quality  of  being 
inapplicable;  unfitness. 

The  inappUcability  of  this  method  has  already 
been  explained.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Inapplicable  (in-ap'pli-ka-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  applicable.]  Not  applicable; 
incapable  of  being  applied ;  not  suited  or 
suitable  to  the  purpose ;  as,  the  argument 
or  the  testimony  is  inapplicable  to  the  case. 
Syn.  Unsuital)le,  unsuited,  unadapted,  in- 
appropriate, inapposite. 

Inapplicableness  (in-ap'pli-ka-bl-nes),  n. 
State  of  ijeing  inapplicable. 

Inapplicably  (in-ap'pli-ka-bli),  adv.  In  an 
inapplicable  manner. 

Inapplication(in-ap'pli-ka"shon),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  application.  ]  Want  of  applica- 
tion; want  of  attention  or  assiduity;  negli- 
gence; indolence;  neglect  of  study  or  indus- 
try. 

Inapposite  (in-ap'po-zit),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  apposite.]  Not  apposite;  not  fit  or  suit- 
able; not  pertinent;  as,  an  inapposite  argu- 
ment. 

Inappositely  ( in-ap'po-zit-li ),  adv.  Not 

pertinently;  not  suitably. 
Inappreciable  (in-ap-pre'shi-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 

in,  not,  and  appreciable.]  Not  appreciable; 

incapable  of  being  duly  valued  or  estimated. 

After  a  few  approximations  the  difference  becomes 
iiiappreciabU.  Hallatn. 

Inappreciation  ( in-ap-pre'shi-a"shon ),  n. 

[Prefix  in,  not,  and  appreciation.]  Want  of 

appreciation.    Quart.  Rev. 
Inapprehensible  (in-ap'pre-hen"si-bl),  a. 

[Prefix  in,  not,  and  apprehensible.  ]  Not 

apprehensible  or  intelligible. 

Those  celestial  songs  to  others  inapprehensible, 
but  not  to  those  who  were  not  defiled  with  women. 

Milton. 

Inapprehension  (in-ap'pre-hen"shon),  n. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  apprehension.]  Want  of 
apprehension. 

Inai)preliensive(in-ap'pre-hen"siv),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  apprehensive.]  Not  appre- 
hensive; regardless. 

Inapproachable  (in-ap-proch'a-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  approachable.]  Not  ap- 
proachalile ;  inaccessible  ;  not  to  be  drawn 
near  to;  that  cannot  be  equalled;  unrivalled. 

Inapproachably  (in-ap-proch'a-bli),  adv. 
So  as  not  to  be  approached;  inaccessibly. 

Inappropriate  (in-ap-pro'pri-at),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  appropriate.]  Not  appro- 
priate ;  not  pertaining  or  belonging ;  un- 
suited ;  not  proper ;  unbecoming ;  unsuit- 
able. 'Inappropriate  remedies.'  P.  M. 
Latham. 

Inappropriately  (in-ap-pro'pri-at-li),  adv. 
Not  appropriately. 

Inappropriateness  ( in-ap-pro'pri-at-nes ), 

n.    Unsuitableness;  imfitness. 
Inapt  (in-apf),  a.    [Prefix  in,  not,  and  apt.] 

Unapt;  not  apt;  unsuitable;  unfit. 


tptititde  of  one's  capacity  to 
Howell. 

Unfitly;  unsuit- 


Inarching. 


Inaptitude  (in-ap'ti-tud),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  aptitude.]  Want  of  aptitude;  unfitness; 
unsuitablenesB. 

The  aptness  or 
that  study. 

Inaptly  (in-aptTi),  adv. 
ably. 

Inaptness  ( in-apt'nes ),  n.  Unfitness;  in- 
aptitude. 

Inaciuate  (in-ak'wat),  a.  [L.  inaquatus,  pp. 
of  inaquo,  to  turn  into  water— in,  into,  and 
aqua,  water.]   Embodied  in  water. 

For  as  muche  as  he  is  joyned  to  the  bread  but  sac- 
ramentally,  there  followeth  no  inipanation  thereof, 
no  more  tlian  the  Holy  Ghost  is  inaq^iate,  that  is  to 
say,  made  water.  Crafivier. 

Inaquation  (in-a-kwa'shon),  n.    The  state 

of  being  inaquate.    Bp.  Gardiner. 
Inarable  (in-a'ra-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 

arable.]   Not  arable; 

not  capable  of  being 

ploughed  or  tilled. 
Inarch  (in-arch'),  v.t. 

[Prefix  in,  into,  and 

arch.]    To  graft  by 

approach ;  to  graft  by 

uniting,  as  a  scion,  to 

a  stock  without  sepa- 
rating the  scion  from 

its  parent  tree. 
Inarticulata  (in-ar- 

tik'u-la"ta),vt.pi.  That 

division  of  the  bra- 

chiopods  the  valves  of 

whose  shells  are  not 

connected  by  interlocking  processes,  such 

as  occur  in  Terebratula.    Lingula,  Crania, 

and  Discina  belong  to  this  division. 
Inarticulate  (in-ar-tik'u-lat),  a.    [Prefix  in, 

not,  and  articulate.]    1.  Not  articulate; 

not  uttered  with  articulation  of  sounds,  as 

speech;  not  distinct,  or  with  distinction  of 

syllables. 

During  the  month  which  followed  the  death  of 
Mary,  the  king  {William  HI.)  was  incapable  of  exer- 
tion. Even  to  the  addresses  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  he  replied  only  by  a  few  inarticulate 
sounds.  Macaiclay. 
2.  In  zool.  not  jointed  or  articulated. — 3.  Not 
capable  of  articulating.  '  The  poor  earl 
who  is  marticiifaie  with  palsy.'  H.  Walpole. 
[Rare.] 

Inarticulated(in-ar-tik'u-lat-ed), a.  Ytizool. 

Not  articulated;  not  jointed;  inarticulate. 
Inarticulately  (in-ar-tik'ii-lat-li),  adv.  In 

an  inarticulate  manner;  not  with  distinct 

syllables;  indistinctly. 
Inarticulateness  ( in-iir-tik'u-lat-nes ),  n. 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  inarticulate ; 

indistinctness  of  utterance  by  the  voice; 

want  of  distinct  articulation. 
Inarticulation  (in-ar-tik'ii-la"shon),  n.  The 

state  of  being  inarticulate;  indistinctness  of 

sounds  in  speaking. 

The  oracles  meancd  to  be  obscure :  but  then  it  was 
by  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression  and  not  by  the 
inarticulation  of  the  words.      Lord  Cliesterfuld. 

Inartificial  (in-ar'ti-fi"shal),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  artificial.  ]  1.  Not  artificial ;  not 
done  by  art;  not  made  or  performed  by  the 
rules  of  art;  formed  without  art;  as,  an  in- 
artificial style  of  composition. 

An  inartijicial  argument  depending  upon  a  naked 
asseveration.  Dr.  T.  Brovjti. 

2.  Simple;  artless. 

It  was  the  inartijicial  process  of  the  experiment, 
and  not  the  acuteness  of  any  commentary  upon  it, 
which  they  have  had  in  veneration.        Bp.  Sprat. 

Inartificially  (in-ar'ti-fi"shal-li),  adv.  With- 
out art ;  in  an  artless  manner ;  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  art. 

Inartificialness  (in-ar'ti-fi"shal-nes),  n. 
State  of  being  inartificial.  [Rare.] 

Inasmuch  (in-az-much'),  adv.  See  In,  prep. 

Inattention  (in-at-ten'shon),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  attention.]  Want  of  attention,  or 
of  fixing  the  mind  steadily  on  an  object; 
heedlessness;  neglect. 

Novel  lays  attract  our  ravished  ears, 

But  old,  the  mind  with  inattention  hears.  Pope. 

Inattentive  (in-at-tent'iv),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  attentive.  ]  Not  attentive ;  not  fixing 
the  mind  on  an  object ;  heedless ;  careless ; 
negligent;  regardless;  as,  an  inattentive 
spectator  or  hearer;  an  inattentive  habit. 

If  we  indulge  the  frequent  roving  of  passions,  we 
shall  procure  an  unsteady  and  inattentive  habit. 

Watts. 

Syn.  Careless,  heedless,  regardless,  thought- 
less, negligent,  remiss,  unmindful,  inadver- 
tent, unobservant. 

Inattentively  (in-at-tent'iv-li),  adv.  With- 
out attention;  carelessly;  heedlessly. 

Inattentiveness  (in-at-tent'iv-nes),  n.  'The 
state  of  being  inattentive;  inattention. 


Inaudibility,  Inaudibleness  (in-a'di-bil"l- 

ti,  in-a'di-bl-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  inaudible. 

Inaudible  (in-a'di-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  audible.]  Not  audible;  incapable  of 
being  heard ;  as,  an  inaudible  voice  or 
sound.  'The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot 
of  time.'  Shale. 

Inaudibly  (in-a'di-bli),  adv.  In  an  inaudible 
manner;  so  as  not  to  be  heard. 

Inaugurt  (in-a'ger),  v.t.  To  inaugurate. 
'Inaugured  and  created  king.'  Latimer. 

Inaugural  (in-a'gu-ral),  a.  [Fr.  inaugural, 
L.L.  inauguralis,  inaugural.  See  INAUGUR- 
ATE] Pertaining  to,  performed  or  pro- 
nounced at,  an  inauguration;  as,  inaugural 
ceremonies. 

The  iitau.gural  address  was  sufficiently  imperious 
in  tone  and  maimer.  Mihtian. 

Inaugural  (in-a'gii-ral),  n.  An  inaugural 
address. 

Inaugurate  (in-a'gu-rat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
inaugurated;  ppr.  inaugurating.  [L.  in- 
auguro,  inauguratuin,  to  inaugurate,  to  in- 
stall— in,  into,  and  auguro,  to  augur,  from 
augur,  an  augur  (which  see).]  1.  To  intro- 
duce or  induct  into  an  office  with  solemnity 
or  suitable  ceremonies;  to  invest  with  an 
office  in  a  formal  manner. 

He  had  taken  with  him  Alfred  his  youngest  son 
to  be  there  inaugurated.  Milton. 

2.  To  set  in  action  or  progress,  especially 
something  of  dignity  or  weight ;  to  com- 
mence, especially  with  formality;  to  intro- 
duce with  some  degree  of  solemnity,  pomp, 
dignity,  and  the  like;  to  initiate;  to  origin- 
ate ;  as,  to  inaugurate  a  new  era ;  he  inau- 
gurated his  reign  by  a  great  act  of  mercy; 
to  inaugurate  a  fashion.— 3.  To  perform  in 
public  initiatory  ceremonies  in  connection 
with;  to  celebrate  the  completion  of;  as,  to 
inaugurate  a  statue.  [Inelegant.] 
Inaugurate  (in-a'ga-rat),  a.  Invested  with 
office. 

The  new  state  to  which  Christ  was  inaugurate  at 
his  resurrection.  Hantrnond. 

Inauguration  (in-a'gii-ra"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  inaugurating  or  inducting  into  office 
with  solemnity ;  investiture  with  office  by 
appropriate  ceremonies ;  the  act  of  sol- 
emnly or  formally  commencing  or  introduc- 
ing anything  of  weight  or  dignity,  or  of  any 
movement,  course  of  action,  public  exhibi- 
tion, and  l!he  like ;  as,  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  era,  of  a  statue,  &c. 

Inaugurator  (in-a'gu-rat-er),  n.  One  who 
inaugurates. 

Inauguratory  (in-a'g(i-ra-to-ri),  a.  Suited 
or  pertaining  to  inauguration  '  Inaugura- 
tory gratulations. '  Johrison. 

Inaurate  (in-a'rat),  V.  t.  [L.  i7iauro,  inaura- 
tum,  from  prefix  in,  and  aururn,  gold.  ]  To 
cover  with  gold;  to  gild. 

Inaurate  (in-a'rat),  a.  Covered  or  seeming 
to  be  covered  with  gold;  gilded;  gilt. 

Inauration  (in-a-ra'shon),  )(.  [L.  inauro, 
inauratuin,  to  cover  or  overlay  with  gold— 
in,  into,  and  aurum,  gold.  ]  'The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  gilding  or  covering  with  gold. 

Some  sort  of  their  inauration,  or  gilding,  must 
have  been  much  dearer  than  ours.  Arbutknot. 

Inauspicatet  (in-a'spi-kat),  n.  [L.  inauspi- 
catus — in,  not,  and  auspicatus,  consecrated 
by  auspices,  from  auspico,  to  take  the 
auspices.  ]   Ill-omened;  unlucky. 

Though  it  bore  an  inauspicate  face,  it  proved  of  a 
friendly  event.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

Inauspicious  (in-a-spi'shus),  a.  (Prefix  in, 
not,  and  auspicious.]  Not  auspicious;  ill- 
omened  ;  unfortunate ;  unlucky  ;  evil ;  un- 
favourable; as,  the  war  commenced  at  an 
inauspicious  time,  and  its  issue  was  inau- 
spicious. 'The  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars.' 
Shalr. 

Inauspiciously  (in-a-spi'shus-li),  adv.  In 
an  inauspicious  manner;  unfortunately;  un- 
favourably. 

Inauspiciousness  (in-a-spi'shus-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  inauspicious;  unlucki- 
ness;  unfavourableness. 

Inauthoritative  (in-a-tho'ri-ta-tiv),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  authoritative.]  Having  no 
authority. 

All  such  illegal  destructive  acts  .  .  .  are  unau- 
thoritative, and  do  neither  bind  any  man's  conscience 
or  tie  any  man's  word.  .S.  Johnson. 

Inbarget  (in'barj),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  into,  and 
barge.]  To  cause  to  embark  or  to  go  on 
board  a  barge  or  bark.  Drayton. 

Inbeaming  (in-bem'ing),  n.  [Prefix  in,  into, 
and  beaming.]  The  ingress  of  a  beam  or 
ray  of  light;  irradiation.  '  These  boastings 
of  new  lights,  inbeamings,  and  inspirations.' 
South. 
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Inbeing  (iu'be-ing),  71.  [Prefix  in,  in,  and 
being.]  Inherence;  inherent  existence;  in- 
separableness. 

When  we  say  the  bowl  is  round,  the  boy  is  witty, 
these  are  proper  or  inherent  modes;  for  they  have  a 
sort  of  iiibeuLg  in  the  substance  itself,  and  do  not 
arise  from  the  addition  of  any  other  substance  to  it. 

Watts, 

Inbind  (in-bind'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  into,  and 
bind.]   To  bind  or  hem  in;  to  inclose. 

On  tlie  .screen  banks  which  that  fair  stream  inbound 
Flowers  and  odours  sweetly  smiled  and  smelled. 

Fair/ax. 

Inblown  (in'blon),  a.  [Prefix  ire,  into,  and 
blown.]    Blown  into.  Cudworth. 

Inboard  (in'bord),  a.  [Prefix  in,  and  board.  ] 
Within  a  ship  or  other  vessel;  as,  inboard 
works;  an  inboard  cargo. 

Inboard  (in'bord),  ado.  Within  the  hold  of 
a  vessel;  on  board  of  a  vessel, 

Inbond  (in'bond),  a.  In  arch,  a  term  applied 
to  a  brick  or  stone  laid  lengthwise  across  a 
waU :  opposed  to  outbond,  where  the  brick  or 


Inbond  and  Outbond  Wall.     A,  Header. 
B  B,  Stretchers. 


stone  is  laid  with  its  length  parallel  to  the 
face  of  the  wall.  An  inbond  and  outbond 
wall  is  one  where  the  bricks  or  stones  are 
laid  alternately  across  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  face  of  the  wall.  See  Bond. 
Inborn  (in'bom),  a.  [Prefix  in,  within,  and 
boni.]  Innate;  implanted  by  nature;  as, 
inborn  worth.  '  All  passions  being  inborn 
with  ns.'  Dryden^ 

Inbreaking  (in'brak-ing),  a.  [Prefix  in,  into, 
and  break.]  Breaking  in;  making  an  incur- 
sic. n  or  inroad. 

Inbreaking  (in'brak-ing),  n.  The  act  of 
breakin.u'  in;  incursion;  invasion;  inroad. 

Inbreathe  (in-brelH'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  into, 
and  breathe.]   To  infuse  by  breathing. 

Is  this  music  mine. 
As  a  man's  breath  or  voice  is  called  his  own, 
Inbrcathedhy  the  Life-breather?  E.  B.  Bro'wtii}tg. 

Inbreathed  (in'breind),  a.  Infused  by  in- 
spiration.   ' Inbreathed  sense.'  Hilton. 

Inbred  (in'bred),  a.  [Prefix  ire,  within,  and 
bred,  breed.]  Bred  within;  innate;  natural; 
as,  inbred  affection.  '  Inbred  worth. '  Dry- 
den. 

Inbreed  (in-bred'),  v.t.  To  produce  or  gen- 
erate within. 

To  tnbre^d  in  us  this  generous  and  christianly  re- 
verence one  of  another.  Milton. 

Inburning(in'b6rn-ing),  a.  [Prefix  ire, within, 
and  burning.]    Burning  within. 

Her  inburning  wrath  she  'g^an  abate.  Spenser. 

Inbnrst  (in'berst),  n.    [Prefix  ire,  into,  and 

burnt.  ]    A  bursting  in  or  into. 
Inca  (in'ka),  re.    A  king  or  prince  of  Peru 

before  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the 

Spaniards. 

The  blood  royal  of  the  incas  is  preserved,  or  be- 
lieved to  be  so,  amon.tj  the  Indians  of  the  present 
day.  ■  Brande  &■  Cox. 

Incage  (in-kaj'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  incaged; 
ppr.  incaging.  [Prefix  in,  within,  and  cage.] 
To  confine  in  a  cage;  to  coop  up;  to  confine 
to  any  narrow  limits.    See  Encage. 

Incagement  (in-kaj'ment),  re.  Confinement 
in  a  cage  or  other  narrow  space. 

Incalculable  (in-kal'ku-Ia-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  calculable.]  Not  calculalde;  incap- 
able of  being  calculated;  beyond  calcula- 
tion; very  great.  ''Sl\s\oss\s  incalculable.' 
Todd. 

Incalculableness  (in-kal'kii-la-bl-nes),  re. 

Quality  of  being  incalculable. 
Incalculably  (in-kal'kii-la-bli),  adv.    In  a 

degree  beyond  calculation;  immeasurably. 

The  interest  of  the  ^arae  becomes  more  absorbing 
when  the  stakes  are  utcalcnlably  increased. 

Dr.  Caird. 

Incalescence,  Incalescency  (in-ka-les'ens, 
in-ka-les'en-si),  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
calescent;  a  growing  warm ;  incipient  or  in- 
creasing heat. 


Incalescent  (in-ka-les'ent),  a.  [L.  incales- 
cens,  incalescentis,  ppr.  of  incalesco,  to  grow 
waiTU — in,  and  calesco,  to  glow  warm,  from 
caleo,  to  be  warm.]  Growing  warm;  increas- 
ing in  heat. 

Incameratlon  (in-kam'er-a"shon),  n.  [L. 
in,  into,  and  camera,  a  chamber  or  arched 
roof.  ]  1.  The  act  of  placing  in  a  chamber 
or  office. — 2.  The  act  or  process  of  uniting 
lands,  revenues,  or  other  rights  to  the  pope's 
domain. 

Incandescence  (in-kan-des'ens),  n.  The  con- 
dition of  being  incandescent;  a  white  heat, 
or  the  glowing  whiteness  of  a  body  caused 
by  intense  heat. 

Incandescent  (in-kan-des'ent),  a.  [L.  incan- 
descens,  incandescentis,  ppr.  of  incandesce, 
to  become  warm  or  hot — in,  and  candesco, 
to  begin  to  glow,  to  become  red  hot,  in- 
cept, from  candeo,  to  be  white,  to  shine.] 
White  or  glowing  with  heat. 

Holy  Scripture  becomes  resplendent,  or,  as  one 
might  say,  incandescent  throughout.      Is.  Taylor. 

Incanescent  (in-kan-es'ent),  a.  [L.  incan- 
escens,  incanescentis,  ppr.  of  incanesco,  to 
become  gray  or  hoary — in,  and  canesco,  from 
caneo,  to  be  hoary,  from  canua,  gray.]  In 
bot.  having  a  hoary  or  gray  aspect,  because 
of  the  presence  of  hairs  upon  the  surface. 

Incanous  (in-ka'nus),  a.  [L.  incanus,  quite 
hoary.]   In  bot.  hoary  with  pubescence. 

Incantation  (in-kan-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  incan- 
tatio,  incantationis,  from  incanto,  to  chant 
a  magic  formula  over  one  —  in,  on,  and 
canto,  to  sing.]  The  act  of  enchanting;  en- 
chantment; the  act  of  using  certain  formu- 
las of  words  and  ceremonies  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  spirits  or  performing  other  magi- 
cal actions;  a  form  of  words  pronounced  or 
sung  in  connection  with  certain  ceremonies 
for  the  purpose  of  enchanting;  magical 
songs,  spells,  charms,  or  ceremonies. 
The  inca}ttation  backward  she  repeats. 
Inverts  her  rod,  and  what  she  did  defeats.  Garth. 

Incantatory  (in-kan'ta-to-ri),  a.  Dealing  by 
enchantment;  magical.  'Incantatory  im- 
postors.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Incantingt  (in-kant'ing),  a.  Enchanting; 
ravishing;  delightftU.  ' Incanting  voices.' 
Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Incanton  (In-kan'ton),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and 
canton.]  To  unite  to  a  canton  or  separate 
community.  Addison. 

Incapability  (in-ka'pa-bil"i-ti),  re.  The 
quality  of  being  incapable ;  incapacity  or 
want  of  power;  want  of  legal  qualifications 
or  of  legal  power;  as,  the  incapability  of  a 
child  to  comprehend  logical  syllogisms. 

You  have  nothing  to  urge  but  a  kind  of  incapa- 
bility in  yourself  to  the  service.  Suckling. 

Incapable  (in-ka'pa-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ire,  not, 
and  capable.  ]  Not  capable  ;  possessing  in- 
adequate power,  physical  or  mental ;  not 
admitting ;  not  susceptible ;  not  equal  to 
anything;  as,  do  not  employ  him,  he  is  qiute 
incapable.  -Incapable  and  shallow  inno- 
cents.' Shak.  It  is  most  commonly  fol- 
lowed by  of,  and  the  significations  attaching 
to  the  phrase  in  its  various  usages  may  be 
distinguished  as  follows :  (a)  not  capable 
from  want  of  spatial  capacity;  not  having 
sufficient  room  or  content;  as,  a  vessel  is 
incapable  of  containing  or  holding  a  certain 
quantity  of  liquor,  (i))  Wanting  natural 
power  or  capacity  to  learn,  know,  under- 
stand, or  comprehend;  as,  man  is  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  essence  of  the  Divine 
Being;  an  idiot  is  incapable  of  learning  to 
read;  hence,  without  a  verb  following,  un- 
conscious; without  the  power  of  feeling  or 
comprehending. 

Is  not  your  father  grown  i?tcapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs?  Shak. 
Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes. 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress.  Shak. 

(c)  Not  admitting;  not  in  a  state  to  receive; 
not  susceptible  of;  as,  the  bridge  is  incapable 
of  reparation. 

Th'  ethereal  mould, 
Ijtcapable  of  stain.  Milton. 

(d)  Wanting  moral  power  or  disposition: 
used  with  reference  to  evil  acts,  feelings, 
and  the  like;  as,  he  is  incapable  of  a  dis- 
honourable act.  (c)  Unqualified  or  disqua- 
lified in  a  legal  sense;  not  having  the  legal 
or  constitutional  qualifications. 

Their  lands  are  almost  entirely  taken  from  them, 
and  they  are  rendered  incapable  of  purchasing  any 
more.  S-iui/t. 
— Incapable,  Unable.  Incapable  properly 
denotes  a  want  of  passive  power,  the  power 
of  receiving,  and  is  applicable  particularly 
to  the  mind,  or  said  of  something  inani- 
mate ;  unable  denotes  the  want  of  active 


power  or  power  of  performing,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  the  body  or  mind. 

Incapable  (in-ka'pa-bl),  re.  One  physically 
or  menlall.v  unable  to  act  with  effect;  an  in- 
efficient or  silly  person. 

Incapataleness  (in-ka'pa-bl-nes),  re.  Incapa- 
bility. 

Incapably  (in-ka'pa-bli),  adv.  In  an  inca- 
pable manner. 

Incapacious  (in-ka-pa'shus),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  capacious.]  1.  Not  capacious; 
not  large  or  spacious;  narrow;  of  small  con- 
tent. 

Souls  that  are  made  little  and  incapaciojts  cannot 
enlarge  their  thoughts  to  take  in  any  great  compass 
of  times  or  things.  Bicrnet. 

2.  Silly;  foolish;  incapable.  'Among  the 
incapacious  and  silly.'  Feltham. 

Incapaciousness  (in-ka-pa'shus-nes),  n. 
The  condition  of  being  incapacious;  nar- 
rowness; want  of  containing  space. 

Incapacitate  (in-ka-pas'i-tat),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  incapucitatedippv. incapacitating.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  capacitate.]  1.  To  deprive 
of  capacity  or  natural  power;  to  render  or 
make  incapable;  as,  old  age  and  infirmity 
incapacitate  men  for  work;  infancy  incapa- 
citates a  child  for  learning  algebra.— 2.  To 
deprive  of  competent  power  or  ability ;  to 
render  unfit;  to  disqualify;  as,  infancy  in- 
capacitates one  for  marriage.  —  3.  To  de- 
prive of  legal  or  constitutional  requisites ; 
as,  conviction  of  crime  incapacitates  one  to 
be  a  witness. 

It  absolutely  incapacitated  them  from  holding 
rank,  office,  function,  or  property.  ]\Iilina7t. 

Incapacitation  (in-ka-pas'i-ta"shon),?i.  The 
act  of  incapacitating  or  state  of  being  inca- 
pacitated; the  act  of  disqualifying;  disqua- 
lification. 

It  is  plain  enough  from  the  journals  that  the  house 
have  assumed  the  power  of  incapacitation,  llaltam. 

Goodwin,  who  had  committed  the  same  kind  of 
crime,  escaped  with  incapacitation.  JoJiytson. 

Incapacity  (in-ka-pas'i-ti),  re.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  capacity.]  1.  Want  of  capacity; 
want  of  power  or  ability;  inability;  incapa- 
bility; incompetency. 

The  inactivity  of  the  soul  is  its  incapacity  to  be 
moved  with  anything  common.  Arbiitlniot. 

2.  In  law,  the  want  of  a  quality  legally  to 
do,  give,  transmit,  or  receive  something. 
Incarcerate  (in-kiir'se-rat),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 
incarcerated;  ppr.  incarcerating.  [L.  in,  in, 
into,  and  career,  a  prison.]  1.  To  imprison; 
to  confine  in  a  jail.— 2.  To  confine;  to  shut 
up  or  inclose. 

Contagion  may  be  propagated  by  bodies  that 
easily  incarcerate  the  infected  air,  as  woollen  clothes. 

Narvey. 

Incarcerate  (in-kar'se-rat),  a.  Imprisoned; 
confined.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Incarcerated  (in-kar'se-rat-ed),  p.  and  a. 
Imprisoned;  confined;  specifically,  in  med. 
a  term  applied  to  liernia  in  which  the  con- 
striction cannot  be  easily  reduced. 

Incarceration  (in-kar's6-ra"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  incarcerating  or  imprisoning;  impri- 
sonment. — 2.  In  surg.  a  term  generally  ap- 
plied to  constriction  about  the  neck  of  a 
hernial  sac,  so  that  the  hernia  cannot  be 
reduced  with  facility;  strangulation,  as  in 
hernia,  <fec. 

Incarcerator  (in-kiir'se-rat-er),  n.  One  who 
incarcerates  or  shuts  up  in  prison. 

Incardinate  (in-kar'din-at),  a.  Incarnate. 
[Ludicrous.  ] 

The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario;  we  took  hi[n 
for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  very  devil  incardinate. 

Shak.,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  i. 

Incarn  (in-karn'),  v.t.  [Fr.  incarner,  to  be- 
come incarnate.  See  Incarnate.]  To  cover 
with  flesh;  to  invest  with  flesh.  Wiseman. 

Incarn  (in-karn'),  v.i.  To  breed  flesh.  Wise- 
man. 

Incarnadinet  (in-kar'na-din),  a.  [Fr.  ire- 
carnadin—L.  in,  in,  and  caro,  carnis,  flesh.] 
Flesh-coloured;  of  a  carnation  colour;  pale 
red. 

Incarnadine  (in-kar'na-din),  v.t.  To  dye 
red  or  of  a  flesh  colour;  to  tinge  with  the 
colour  of  flesh.  See  Incarnardine,  which 
is  the  form  given  in  some  editions  of  Shak- 
spere. 

Lo  !  in  the  painted  oriel  of  the  west. 
Whose  fanes  the  sunken  sun  incartiadines. 

Lojig/elloTu. 

Incarnardine  (in-kar'nar-din),  v.t.  To  in- 
carnadine. 

No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnardine. 
Making  the  green  one  red.  Shak. 

Incarnate  (in-kai-'nat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  in- 
carnated; ppr.  incarnating.  [L.L.  incarno, 
incamatum — L.  ire,  into,  and  caro,  carnis. 


oh,  chum;     6h,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job; 


fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  i\ng;     th,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  toig;  wh,  whig;  zh,  azure. — See  Ket. 
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flesh.]  To  clothe  with  flesh;  to  embody  in 
flesh. 

This  essence  to  iitcaniate  and  imbrute, 
That  to  the  hi^hth  of  deity  aspired.  Milton. 

Incarnate  (in-kai''nat),  a.  1.  Invested  with 
flesh;  emboditd  in  flesh;  as,  the  incarnate 
Son  of  God.— 2.  t  Of  a  red  colour;  flesh-col- 
oured. '  A  blossom  like  to  a  damask  or  in- 
carnate rose.'  Holland. 

Incarnate  (in-kar'nat),  v.i.  To  form  flesh; 
to  heal,  as  a  wound,  by  granulation, 

My  uncle  Toby's  wound  was  nearly  well — 'twas 
just  beginning  to  incarnate.  Sterne. 

Incarnation  (in-kar-na'shon),  TO.  [L.L.  m- 
cariiatio,  incarnationis,  from  incarno.  See 
Incarnate.]  l.  The  act  of  incarnating  or 
clothing  with  flesh ;  the  act  of  assuming 
flesh  or  of  taking  a  human  body  and  the  na- 
ture of  man;  the  state  of  being  incarnated 
or  clothed  with  flesh;  confinement  within  a 
body;  as,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 
2.  In  surg.  the  process  of  healing  wounds 
and  filling  the  part  with  new  fiesh.  —  3.  A 
representation  in  an  incarnate  form;  a  per- 
sonification: a  visible  embodiment;  a  vivid 
exemplification  in  person  or  act.  'The  very 
incarnation  of  selfishness. '  F.  W.  Robertson. 

She  is  a  new  incarnation  of  some  of  the  illustri- 
ous dead.  yeffrey. 

4.t  The  colour  of  flesh ;  carnation. 
Incarnative  (in-kiir'na-tiv),  a.    [Fr.  incar- 

7iatif.]  Causing  new  flesh  to  grow;  healing. 
Incarnative  (in-kiir'na-tiv),  71.   A  medicine 

that  tends  to  promote  the  growth  of  new 

flesh  and  assist  nature  in  the  healing  of 

wounds. 

Incarnification  (in-kar'ni-fi-ka"shon),  TO. 
The  act  of  assuming  or  being  clothed  with 
flesh;  incarnation. 

Incase  (in-kas'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  incased;  ppr. 
incasing.  [Prefix  in,  into,  within,  and  case.] 
To  inclose  in,  or  as  in,  a  case ;  to  cover  or 
surround  with  something  solid. 

Rich  plates  of  gold  the  folding  doors  incase.  PoJ^e. 

Incasement  (in-kas'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
inclosing  in  a  case,  or  the  state  of  being 
inclosed  in  a  case. —2.  That  which  forms  a 
case  or  covering;  any  inclosing  substance. 

Incask  (in-kask'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  into,  and 
caslc.'\   To  put  into  a  cask.  Sherwood. 

Incastellated  (in-kas'tel-Iat-ed),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  within,  and  castellated.]  Confined  or  in- 
closed in  a  castle. 

Incastelled  (in-kas'teld),  a.  l.  Inclosed  in 
a  castle. — 2.  Hoof-bound.  Crabb. 

Incatenation  (in-kat'e-na"shon),  n.  [L.L. 
incatenatio,  incatenationis — L.  in,  in,  into, 
and  catena,  a  chain.]  The  act  of  linking  or 
yoking.  'Ttie  incatenation  oifiea^.'  Gold- 
smith. 

Incaution  (in-ka'shon),  to.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  caution.  ]  Want  of  caution ;  heedless- 
ness. 

Lest  through  iiicantion  falling  thou  may'st  be 
A  joy  to  others,  a  reproacli  to  me.  Pope. 

Incautious  (in-ka'shus),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  cautious.]  Not  cautious;  unwary;  not 
circumspect;  heedless;  not  attending  to  the 
circumstances  on  which  safety  and  interest 
depend;  as,  incautious  youth. 

what  he  says  on  this  head  is  .  .  .  incaittioiis  and 
injudicious.  Jortin. 

Syn.  Unwary,  indiscreet,  inconsiderate,  im- 
prudent, impolitic,  careless,  heedless, 
thoughtless,  improvident. 

Incautiously  (in  -ka'shus-li),  adv.  In  an 
incautious  manner ;  unwarily ;  heedlessly ; 
without  due  circmnspection. 

Incautiousness  (in-ka'shus-nes),  n.  Tlie 
state  or  ([uality  of  being  incautious;  want 
of  caution;  unvvariness:  want  of  foresight. 

Incavated  (in-kav'at-ed),  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and 
cavatus,  pp.  of  cava,  to  make  hollow,  from 
cavtis,  hollow.]  Made  hollow;  bent  roimd 
or  in. 

Inca'Vation  (in-kav-a'shon),  7i.  l.  The  act 
of  making  hollow. — 2.  A  hollow;  an  excava- 
tion; a  depression. 

Incave  (in-kav'),  v.t.    Same  as  Encave. 

Incaverned  (in-ka'vernd),  a.  [Prefix  in,  in, 
and  caoern.]  Inclosed  in  a  cavern.  Dray- 
ton. 

Incelebrity  (in-se-leb'ri-ti),  TO.  [Prefix  m, 
not,  and  celebrity.  ]   Want  of  celebrity. 

Incendt  (in-send'),  v.t.  [L.  nicendo,  to  set 
fire  to,  to  inflame.]   To  inflame;  to  excite. 

With  the  heat,  brought  with  them,  they  incend  the 
brain  beyond  measure.  Burton. 

Incendiarism  (in-sen'di-ar-izm),  to.  The  act 
or  practice  of  an  incendiary. 

Incendiary  (in-sen'di-a-ri),  n.  [L.  incendi- 
a-rius,  from  incendo,  to  burn — in,  and  candeo, 
to  shine  or  be  on  fire.]  1.  A  person  who  sets 


fire  to  a  building;  a  person  who  maliciously 
sets  fire  to  another  man's  dwelling-Iiouse, 
or  to  any  out-house,  being  parcel  of  the 
same,  as  a  barn  or  stable;  one  who  sets  fire 
to  another's  property ;  one  who  is  guilty  of 
arson.— 2.  One  who  or  that  which  excites;  a 
person  who  excites  or  infiames  factions  and 
promotes  quarrels;  a  political  agitator. 

To  these  two  above-named  causes,  or  incetioliaries, 
of  this  rage,  I  may  very  well  annex  time,  place,  &c. 

Bnrto^i. 

Incendiaries  of  figure  and  distinction,  who  are  the 
inventors  and  publishers  of  gross  falsehoods,  cannot 
be  regarded  but  with  the  utmost  detestation. 

Addison. 

Incendiary  (in-sen'di-a-ri),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  the  malicious  burning  of  a  dwelling ;  as, 
an  incendiary  purpose.  —2.  Tending  to  excite 
or  inflame  factions,  sedition,  or  quarrel. 

With  this  menace  the  incendiary  informer  left  De 
ITsle,  in  order  to  carry  his  threats  into  execution. 

History  of  Dnettin^. 

IncendiOUS  (in-sen'di-us),  a.  Promoting 
faction  or  contention. 

Incendiously  (in-sen'di-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
manner  calculated  to  promote  contention. 

Incensant  (in-sens'ant),  a.  [L.L.  incensans, 
incensa7itis,  ppr.  of  incenso,  freq.  of  L.  in- 
cendo, to  set  fire,  to  inflame.]  In  her.  a  term 
applicable  to  the  boar  when  borne  in  a 
furious  angry  position. 

Incense  (in'sens),  to.  [L.  incensum,  from  in- 
census,  pp.  of  incendo,  to  burn;  It.  incenso, 
Fr.  encens.]  1.  Perfume  exhaled  by  fire;  the 
odours  of  spices  and  gums,  burned  in  reli- 
gious rites,  or  as  an  offering  to  some  deity. 

A  thick  cloud  of  incense  went  up.      Ezek.  viii.  ii. 

2.Thematerialsbumedformakingperfumes; 
a  mixture  of  fragrant  gums,  spices,  and  the 
like,  used  for  tlie  purpose  of  producing  a 
perfume  when  burned. 

Nadab  and  Abihu.  the  sons  of  Aaron,  took  either 
of  them  his  censer,  and  put  fire  therein,  and  put  in- 
cense thereon.  Lev.  x.  i. 

Incense  (in'sens),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  incensed; 
ppr.  incensing.  To  perfume  with  incense. 
'To  have  her  bound,  i7icensed  with  wanton 
sweets.'  Marston. 

Incense  (in-sens'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  incensed; 
ppr.  incensing,  l.t  To  set  on  fire;  to  cause 
to  burn;  to  inflame;  to  kindle. 

Virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most  fragrant  when 
they  are  incensed  or  crushed.  Bacon. 
Twelve  Trojan  princes  wait  on  thee,  and  labour  to 
incoise 

Thy  glorious  heap  of  funeral.  CJiaptnan, 

2.  To  enkindle  or  inflame  to  violent  anger ; 
to  excite  angry  passions;  to  provoke;  to  ir- 
ritate; to  exasperate;  to  heat;  to  fire. 

How  could  my  pious  son  thy  power  i?icense? 

Dyyden. 

Incense-breathing  (in'sens-breiH-ing),  a. 
Breathing  or  exhaling  incense.  'The  breezy 
call  of  ince7ise-breathing  morn.'  Gray. 

Incensed  (in-sensf),  p.  and  a.  1.  Inflamed 
toviolentanger;  exasperated;  incited;  urged 
on.— 2.  In  her.  a  term  applied  to  the  eyes, 
&c.,  of  any  rapacious  creature,  when  repre- 
sented with  fire  issuing  from  them. 

Incensement  (in-sens'ment),  to.  Violent  ir- 
ritation of  the  passions;  heat;  exasperation. 

His  incensement  at  this  moment  is  so  implacable, 
that  satisfaction  can  be  none  but  by  pangs  of  death. 

S/ta/i. 

Incension  ( in-sen'shon ),  to.  [L.  incensio, 
from  incendo,  to  burn.]  The  act  of  kindUng; 
the  state  of  being  on  fire. 

Sena  loseth  its  windiness  by  decocting;  and  sub- 
tile or  windy  spirits  are  taken  off  by  incension  or 
evaporation.  Bacon. 

Incensive  (in-sens'iv),  a.  Tending  to  excite 
or  provoke;  inflammatory.  'Incensive  of 
human  passions.'  Barrow. 

Incensor  (in-sens'er),  71.  [L.]  A  kindler  of 
anger;  an  inflamer  of  the  angry  passions. 

Many  priests  were  impetuous  and  importunate  in- 
cettsors  of  the  rage.  Hayward. 

Incensory  (in-sen'so-ri),  «.  The  vessel  in 
which  incense  is  burned  and  offered;  a  cen- 
ser. 

IncensuraWe  (in-sen'shiir-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  censurable.]  Not  censurable. 
Dwight. 

Incensurably  (in-sen'shur-a-bli),  adv.  So 
as  not  to  deserve  censure. 

Incenti'Ve  (in-sen'tiv),  a.  [L.  incentivus,  that 
strikes  up  or  leads  a  melody,  from  incino, 
to  sing  or  play  upon— on,  and  cano,  to 
sing.  It  has  its  English  sense  from  the  in- 
citement of  martial  or  dance  music]  1.  In- 
citing; encouraging  or  moving. 

Competency  is  the  most  incentive  to  industry. 

Sr.  H.  More. 

2.  Apt  to  take  fire  quickly.  Philips. 

Part  incenti've  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire.  Milttni. 


Incentive  (in-sen'tlv),  TO.  [L.  incentivum,  an 
incentive.  See  the  atljective.]  That  which 
moves  the  mind  or  operates  on  the  pas- 
sions; that  which  incites  or  has  a  tendency 
to  incite  to  determination  or  action ;  that 
which  prompts  to  good  or  ill;  motive;  spur; 
as,  the  love  of  money,  and  the  desire  of 
promotion,  are  two  powerful  incentives  to 
action.— Syn.  Motive,  spur,  stimulus,  incite- 
ment, encouragement. 

Incentively  (in-sen'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
centive manner;  incitingly;  encouragingly. 

Incepting  (in-sept'ing),  a.  Incipient;  begin- 
ning. 

Incepti?:^  poets  and  philosophers  must  pay  for 
their  whistle.  Spectator. 

Inception  (in-sep'shon),  TO.  [L  inceptio, 
i7iceptionis,  from  incipio,  to  begin— prefix 
in,  and  capio,  to  take.]  1.  The  act  of  taking 
in,  or  the  process  of  being  taken  in,;  recep- 
tion.   [Rare.  ] 

The  result  is  the  immersion  of  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils, and  the  inception,  during  efforts  to  breathe 
while  beneath  the  surface,  of  water  into  the  lungs. 

£.  A.  Poe. 

2.  Beginning;  commencement. 

Therefore  if  we  can  arrive  at  the  inception  of  reli- 
gion .  .  .  we  have  reason  to  conjecture  that  the  i;,'- 
ception  of  mankind  was  not  long  before.  Sir  M.  Hate. 

Inceptive  (in-sep'tiv),  a.  [L.  inceptivus,  froi;i 
incipio,  to  begin,]  1.  Beginning;  noting  be- 
ginning; as,  an  inceptive  proposition;  an  in- 
ceptive verb,  which  expresses  the  beginning 
of  action. 

An  inceptive  and  desitive  proposition,  as,  the  fogs 
vanish  as  the  sun  rises ;  but  the  fogs  have  not  yet  be- 
gun to  vanish,  therefore  the  sun  is  not  yet  risen, 

Locke. 

2.  In  math,  a  word  used  by  Dr.  Wallis  to 
express  such  moments  or  first  principles  as, 
though  of  no  magnitude  themselves,  are 
yet  capable  of  producing  results  which  are: 
thus,  a  point  is  inceptive  of  a  line;  a  line  of 
a  surface;  and  a  surface  of  a  solid. 

Inceptive  (in-sep'tiv),  ?».  That  which  begins 
or  notes  beginning,  as  a  proposition  or  verb. 

Inceptively  (in-sep'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
ceptive manner. 

Inceptor  (in-sep'ter),  7i.  1.  A  beginner;  one 
in  the  rudiments. — 2.  A  person  who  is  on 
the  point  of  taking  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  at  an  English  university. 

Inceration  (in-se-ra'shon),  n.  [L.  incero,  in- 
cei-atinn,  to  smeai'  with  wax — in,  on,  and 
cera,  wax.]   The  act  of  covering  with  wax. 

Incerative  (in-se'ra-tiv),  a.  Cleaving  to  or 
sticking  like  wax.  Cotgrave. 

IncertaiU  (in-ser'tan),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
an  A  certain.]  Uncertain;  doubtful;  unsteady. 
'  Lawless  and  incertain  thoughts. '  Shak. 

Incertainly  (in-s6r'tan-li),  adv.  Uncertainly; 
doubtfully.  Huloet. 

Incertainty  (in-ser'tan-ti),  TO.  Uncertainty; 
doubt. 

The  certain  hazard  of  all  incertainties.  Shak. 

Incertitude  (in-ser'ti-tiid),  to.  [L.L.  incer- 
titudo,  from  L.  incertus,  uncertain— m,  not, 
and  certus,  certain.]  Uncertainty;  doubt- 
fulness; doubt. 

He  fails  and  forfeits  reputation  from  mere  incerti- 
tude or  irresolution.  /s.  Taylor. 

Incertum  (in-ser'tum),  to.  In  anc.  arch,  a 
mode  of  building  walls  used  by  the  Romans, 
in  wliich  the  stones  were  not  squared  nor 
the  joints  placed  regularly;  rubble-work. 

Incessable  (in-ses'a-bl),  a.  [L.  incessabilis— 
prefix  in,  not,  and  cesso,  to  cease.  See  Cease.  ] 
Unceasing;  continual.    Shelton.  [Rare.] 

Incessably  (in-ses'a-bli),  adv.  Continually; 
unceasingly;  without  intermission. 

Incessancy  (in-ses'an-si),  TO.  The  quality  of 
being  incessant ;  unintermitted ;  continu- 
ance; unceasingness.  Dwight. 

Incessant  (hi-ses'ant),  a.  [L.  prefix  in,  not, 
and  cessa7is,  cessa7itis,  ppr.  of  cesso,  to  cease. 
See  Cease.  ]  Continuing  or  following  with- 
out interruption;  unceasing;  unintermitted; 
uninterrupted ;  continual ;  constant ;  per- 
petual; ceaseless;  as,  incessa7it  rains;  inces- 
sa7it  clamours.  —Continuous,  Incessant,Con- 
tinual,  Perpetual.   See  under  CONTINUOUS. 

Incessant  (in-ses'ant),  to.  The  quality  or 
the  state  of  being  incessant.    [Very  rare.] 

Incessantly  (in-ses'ant-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
cessant manner;  without  ceasing;  continu- 
ally. 

Incessantness  (in-ses'ant-nes),  to.  The  state 
of  being  incessant. 

Incessiont  (in-se'shon),  to.  [L.  i7i,  and  cedo, 
cessum,  to  go  )  Progress  on  foot;  progres- 
sion. 'The  incession  or  local  motion  of  ani- 
mals,'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Incest  (in'sest),  to,  [Fr,  inceste,  L,  incestum, 
unchastity,  incest,  from  rncestus,  unchaste— 
in,  not,  and  caslus,  chaste.]   The  crime  of 


Eate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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cohabitation  or  sexual  commerce  between 
persons  related  witiiin  tlie  degrees  wliereiu 
marriage  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  a  coun- 
try.— Spiritual  incest,  (a)  the  crime  of  coha- 
bitation or  sexual  intercourse  between  per- 
sons who  have  a  spiritual  alliance  by  means 
of  baptism  or  confirmation.  (6)  The  act  of 
a  vicar  or  other  beneficiary  who  holds  two 
benefices,  the  one  depending  on  the  colla- 
tion of  the  other. 

Incestuous  (in-sest'u-us),  a.  1.  Guilty  of 
incest;  as,  an  incestuous  person.  'An  in- 
cestuous Herod  discoursing  of  chastity.' 
South.— 2.  Involving  the  crime  of  incest;  as, 
an  incestuous  connection.  'Love  not  adul- 
terous nor  incestuous.'  Warburton. 

Incestuously  (in-sest'ia-us-li),  adv.  In  an 
incestuous  manner;  in  a  manner  to  Involve 
the  crime  of  incest. 

Incestuousness  (in-sest'u-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  incestuous. 

Inch  (insh),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ince,  ynce,  an  inch, 
tlie  twelfth  part  of  a  foot;  L.  uncia,  a  twelftli 
part.  Ounce  is  the  same  word  in  another 
form.  ]  1.  A  lineal  measure,  being  tire  twelfth 
part  of  a  foot.  The  incli  is  subdivided  deci- 
mally for  scientific  purposes,  and  into  halves, 
quarters,  eighths,  sixteenths,  etc.,  for  me- 
ciianical  purposes.  Another  division, scarcely 
now  used,  was  into  twelfth  parts,  called 
lines,  as  well  as  into  tliree  parts,  called 
barley-corns,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be 
equal  to  the  length  of  three  barley-corns. — 

2.  Proverbially,  a  small  quantity  or  degree. 

Give  not  an  zitch  of  ground.  Drayton. 

3.  A  critical  moment. 

Beldame,  I  think,  we  watch'd  you  at  an  inch. 

Shak. 

— By  inches,  by  slow  degrees;  gradually. — 
Excomnmnication  by  inch  of  candle.  See 
under  Candle. —Saie  by  inch  of  candle.  See 
under  SALE. 
Inch  (insh),  v.t.  1.  To  drive  by  inches  or 
small  degrees.  [Rare.] 

Valiant,  they  say,  but  very  popular; 
He  grets  too  far  into  the  soldiers'  graces. 
And  inches  out  ray  master.  D.ryde7t. 

2.  To  deal  out  by  inches;  to  give  sparingly. 

A  insworth.    [Rare.  ] 
Inch  (insh),  v.i.    To  advance  or  retire  by 

small  degrees;  to  move  slowly. 

Now  Turnus  doubts,  and  yet  disdains  to  yield. 
Hut  with  slow  paces  measures  back  the  field. 
And  ijiches  to  the  wall.  Di'yden. 

Inch  (insh),  ra.  [Gael.i«?iis,anisland,probably 
allied  to  L.  i)is!(fa.]  Au  island:  a  frequent 
element  in  names  of  small  islands  belong- 
ing to  Scotland ;  as,  /Jicftcolm,  //ic/ikeith. 
It  appears  also  in  many  n  imes  of  places  on 
the  mainland,which  before  the  last  elevation 
of  central  Scotland  were  islands ;  as,  the 
Inches  of  Perth.  In  Ireland,  it  more  fre- 
quently assumes  the  forms  Innis,  Ennis. 

The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white: 

To  i)tch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Inch  (insh),  a.  INIeasuring  an  inch  in  any 
dimension,  whether  length,  breadth,  or 
thickness :  used  in  composition ;  as,  two- 
inch,  iom-inch. — Inch  stuff,  deal  boards 
sawed  1  inch  thick. 

Inchamber  (in-cham'ber),  v.t.  [Prefix  in, 
in,  within,  and  chamber.]  To  lodge  in  a 
chamber.  Sherwood. 

Inchangeability  (in-chanj'a-bil"i-ti),  n. 

[Prefix  in,  not,  and  changeability.']  Un- 

changeableness.  Kenrick. 
Inchant  (in-chanf),  !'  t.    Same  as  Enchant. 
Incharitable  (in-clia'rit-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 

not,  and  charitable.]  Uncharitable. 
Incharityt  (in-cha'ri-ti),  n.    [Prefix  in,  not, 

a.nA  charity.]  Want  of  charity.  Warner. 
Inchase  (in-chas'),  v.t.  Same  as  Enchase. 
Inchastity  (in-chas'ti-ti),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 

and  chastity.  ]    Lewdness ;  impurity ;  un- 

chastity.  Milton. 

Inched  (insht),  a.  Containing  inches:  added 
to  words  of  number;  as,  four-inched.  Shak. 

Inchest  (in-ehesf),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  in,  into, 
and  chesi.]    To  put  into  a  chest. 

Inchipin  (insh'i-pin),  n.    Same  as  Inchpin. 

Inch-meal  (insh'mel),  adv.  [Inch,  and  suf- 
fix -meal,  as  in  piece-meal;  A.  Sax.  -moelum, 
from  mml,  a  part.]  By  small  degrees;  little 
by  little.— Bi/  inch-meal,  by  degrees. 

All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 

From  bo^s,  fens,  flats,  on  Prospero  fall,  and  make  him 

By  tiich-ineal  a  disease  !  Shak. 

Inchoate  (in'ko-at),  v.t.    [L.  inchoo,  incho- 

atiim,  to  begin.]   To  begin.  [Rare.] 
Inchoate  (in'ko-at),  a.    Recently  or  just 

begun;  commenced;  incipient;  also,  existing 

in  elements;  incomplete. 

It  is  neither  a  substance  perfect,  nor  a  substance 

inchoate.  Raleigh. 


Inchoately  (in'ko-at-li),  adv.  In  an  incho- 
ate manner;  in  an  incipient  degree. 

I  was  in  body  there,  but  not  in  mind. 
So  that  my  sin  is  but  inchoately  perfect. 

Cartwright. 

InchoatiOU  (in-ko-a'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
beginning;  commencement;  inception. 

The  setting  on  foot  some  of  those  arts  in  those 
parts,  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  inchnntion 
of  tiiem.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Inchoative  (in'ko-at-iv),  a.  Expressing  or 
indicating  beginning;  inceptive;  as,  an  in- 
choative verb,  otherwise  called  inceptive. 

Inchoative  (in'ko-at-iv),  ?i.  That  which 
begins  or  tliat  which  expresses  the  begin- 
ning of  an  action  or  state;  specifically,  in 
gram,  an  inceptive  verb.  '  Verbs  called  in- 
ceptives  or  inchoatives.'  Harris. 

Inchpin  (insh'pin),  71.  The  sweetbread  of  a 
deer. 

Although  I  gave  them 
All  the  sweet  morsels  call'd  tongue,  ears,  and  dou- 
cets. — 

What,  and  the  inch-fin     Yes.  B.  Jonson. 

Incicurahle  (in-sik'ii-ra-bl),  a.  [L.  incicur, 
not  tame.]  That  cannot  be  tamed;  untam- 
able. [Rare.] 

Incidet  (in-sld'),  v.t.  [L.  incido — in,  in, into, 
and  ccedo,  to  strike.]  1.  To  cut  into. — 2.  In 
med.  to  resolve  or  break  up,  as  some  coagu- 
lated humour,  by  means  of  medicines. 

Incidence  (in'si-dens),  n.  [L.L.  incidentia, 
from  L.  incido,  to  fall  into  or  upon— m, 
into,  upon,  and  cado,  to  fall.]  1.  A  falling 
on  or  occurring;  an  accident  or  casualty.— 

2.  In  physics,  the  manner  of  falling  on,  or 
the  direction  in  which  a  body,  or  a  ray  of 
light,  heat,  &c.,  falls  upon  any  surface. 

In  equal  incidences  there  is  a  considerable  inequa- 
lity of  refractions.  Neivion. 

— Angle  of  incidence,  the  angle  formed  by 
the  line  of  incidence,  and  a  line  drawn  from 
the  point  of  contact,  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  or  surface  on  which  the  body  im- 
pinges. Thus,  if  a  body  A  impinges  on  the 
plane  D  E  at  the  point  B,  and  a  perpendicu- 
lar BH  be  drawn,  then  the  angle  ABH  is 
generally  called  the  angle 
of  incidence,  and  abd 
the  angle  of  inclination. 
Some  authors,  however, 
make  abd  the  angle  of 
incidence  and  abh  the 
angle  of  inclination.  In 
optics,  the  line  of  direc- 
tion in  which  a  ray  is  pro- 
pagated,as  ab,  is  called  the  line  of  incidence, 
or  the  incident  ray,  and  the  point  B  where 
an  incident  ray  meets  the  reflecting  or  re- 
fracting surface  is  called  the  point  of  inci- 
dence. Also,  BH  is  called  the  axis  of  inci- 
dence. It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in 
optics  that  the  angle  of  incidence  ABH  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection  HBO,  where 
AB  is  the  incident  ray  and  BC  the  reflected 
ray.  (See  Reflection.)  When  an  elastic 
body  strikes  a  hard  and  fixed  plane  it  re- 
bounds from  the  plane,  making  the  angles 
of  incidence  and  reflection  equal. 
Incidency(in'si-den-si),  n.  Incidence  (which 
see). 

Incident  (in'si-dent),  a.  [L.  incidens,  inci- 
dentis,  ppr.  of  incido,  to  fall  into  or  upon. 
See  Incidence.  ]  1.  Falling  or  striking  upon, 
as  a  ray  of  light  upon  a  reflecting  surface. 
See  Incident  ray,  in  optics,  under  INCI- 
DENCE.—2.  Coming  or  happening  occasion- 
ally, or  not  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  or 
not  according  to  expectation  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  main  design;  casual;  fortuit- 
ous. 

As  the  ordinary  course  of  common  affairs  is  dis- 
posed of  by  general  laws,  so  hkewise  men's  rarer 
incident  necessities  and  utilities  should  be  with  spe- 
cial equity  considered.  Hooker. 

3.  Liable  to  happen;  apt  to  occur;  hence, 
naturally  happening  or  appertaining;  as, 
intemperate  passions  incident  to  human  na- 
ture ;  diseases  incident  to  a  climate;  mis- 
fortunes incident  to  the  poor.  '  All  chances 
incident  to  man's  frail  life.'  Shak.  'The 
studies  incident  to  his  profession. '  M ilward. 
i.  Appertaining  to  or  following  another 
thing,  called  the  principal;  as,  a  court  baron 
is  incident  to  a  manor;  rent  is  incident  to  a 
reversion;  timber- trees  are  incident  to  the 
freehold,  &c. — Incident  proposition,  in  logic, 
a  proposition  introduced  by  tp/io,  which, 
whose,  whom,  &c. ;  as,  Julius,  whose  surname 
was  Ccesar,  overcame  Pompey. 

Incident  (in'si-dent),  n.  1.  That  which  falls 
out  or  takes  place;  an  event;  casualty;  what 
happens. 

No  person,  no  incident  in  the  play  but  must  be  of 
use  to  carry  on  the  main  design.  Dryden. 


2.  In  law,  a  thing  necessarily  depending 
upon,  appertaining  to,  or  passing  with  an- 
other that  is  more  worthy,  or  principal. 

To  every  estate  in  lands  the  law  has  annexed  cer- 
tain peculiar  incidents  which  appertain  to  it  as  of 
course  without  being  expressly  enumerated. 

Burr  ill. 

Syn,  Event,  occurrence,  fact,  circumstance, 
adventure,  contingency,  accident,  casualty. 
Incidental  (in-si-dent'al),  a.  1.  Happening 
as  an  occasional  event,  without  regularity; 
coming  without  design;  casual:  accidental; 
as,  an  incidental  conversation ;  an  inci- 
dental occurrence. — 2.  Not  necessary  to  the 
chief  purpose;  occasional. 

By  some  persons  religious  duties  appear  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  incidental  business.  liogers. 

—Accidental,  Casual,  Contingent,  Fortuit- 
ous, Incidental.    See  under  ACCIDENTAL. 
Incidental  (in-si-dent'al),  n.    An  incident. 
[Rare.] 

.So  many  weak  pitiful  incidtntals  attend  on  them. 

Pope. 

Incidentally  (in-si-dent'al-li),  adv.  In  an 
incidental  manner;  casually;  without  inten- 
tion; accidentally;  beside  the  main  de.-ign; 
occasionally;  as,  I  was  incidentally  present 
when  the  conversation  took  place. 
I  treat  either  purposely  or  incidentally  of  colours. 

Beyle. 

Incidentalness  (in-si-dent'al-nes),  n.  State 
of  liL-ing  incidental.  [Rare] 

Incidently t  (in'si-dent-li),  adv.  Occasionally; 
by  tlie  way. 

It  was  incidently  moved  amongst  the  judges  what 
should  be  done  for  the  king  himself,  who  was  at- 
tainted. Bacon. 

Incinerable  (in-sin'6r-a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
reduced  to  ashes ;  as,  incinerable  matter. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Incinerate  (in-sin'er-at),  v.  t.  [L.L.  incinero, 
incineratum — L.  in,  into,  and  cinis,  cineris, 
aslies.  ]   To  biu'n  to  ashes. 

Incinerate  t  (in-.-in'er-at),  a.  Burnt  to  ashes. 

Bacon. 

Incineration  (in-sin-er-a'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  incinerating  or  reducing  to  ashes  by  com- 
bustion. 

Incipience,  Incipiency  (in-si'pi-ens,  in-si'- 
pi-en-si),  n.  The  condition  of  being  incipient; 
beginning;  commencement. 

Incipient  (in-si'pi-ent),  a.  [L.  incipiens, 
incipientis,  ppr.  of  mcipio,  to  begin  —  in, 
and  capio,  to  take.]  Beginning;  commenc- 
ing; beginning  to  show  itself;  as,  the  incipi- 
ent stage  of  a  fever;  incipient  light  or  day. 

Incipiently  (iu-si'pi-ent-li),  ado.  In  an 
incipient  manner. 

Incircle  (in-s6r'kl),  v.t.    Same  as  Encircle. 

Incirclet  (in-ser'klet),  n.    A  small  circle. 

Incircumscriptible(in-ser-kum-skrip'ti-bl), 
a.  {\'ve]\xin,m)t,;\\uicircumscriptible.]  In- 
capaljle  of  being  circumscribed  or  limited. 

Incircumscription(inser'kum-skrip"shon), 
n.  Condition  or  quality  of  being  incircum- 
scriptible  or  limitless. 

Incirci)nispect(in-sei-'kum-spekt),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  circumspect.]  Not  circumspect; 
heedless;  regardless. 

Our  fashions  of  eating  make  us  unlusty  to  labour, 
.  .  .  incirciimspect,  inconsiderate,  heady,  rash. 

Tyndale. 

Incircumspection  (in-ser-kum-spek'shon), 
n.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  circumspection.] 
Want  of  circumspection ;  heedlessness,  '  The 
incircumspection  of  their  belief,'  Sir  T. 
Broivne. 

Incise  (in-siz'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  incised;  ppr. 
incising.  [Fr.  inciser;  L.  incido,  incisum — 
in,  into,  and  coedo,  to  cut.]  To  cut  in;  to 
carve. 

I  on  this  grave  thy  epitaph  incise.  Care^v. 

Incised  (in-sizd'),  a.  Cut;  made  by  cutting; 
as,  an  incised  wound;  incised  \\y)S.— Incised 
leaf,  in  bot.  a  leaf  irregularly,  deeply,  and 
sharply  cut. 

Incisely  (in-siz'li),  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
incisions  or  notches.  Eaton. 

Incision  (in-si'zhon),»i.  1.  The  act  of  incising 
or  cutting  into  a  substance.  '  To  sever  by 
incision  .  .  .  a  sore,  the  gangrene  of  a  limb. ' 
Milton.— 2.  Fig.  sharpness;  trenchancy. 

The  bards  performed  the  function  of  public  cen- 
sors with  sharp  incision.  Pro/.  Blackie 

3.  That  which  is  produced  by  incising;  a 
separation  of  the  substance  of  any  body 
made  by  a  sharp  instrument;  a  cut;  a  gash. 

4.  t  Separation  or  dissolution  of  viscid  mat- 
ter by  acids  or  drugs  of  any  kind. 

Abstersion  is  a  scouring  ofF,  or  incision  of  viscous 
humours.  Bacon. 

Incisive  (in-si'siv),  a.  [Fr.  incisif,  incisive, 
fiom  L.  incido,  incisum,  to  cut  into.  See 
Incision.]  l.  Having  the  quality  of  cutting 
into  or  dividing  the  substance  of  anything. 


ch,  cftain;     Ch,  Sc.  locft;     g,  S'o;  hjoh; 
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2.  Sharply  and  clearly  expressive;  penetrat- 
ing; trenchant;  sharp;  acute. 

The  late  Professor  Ferrier  .  .  .  has  done  much,  in 
his  own  beautiful,  eager,  incisive  way,  to  build  up  a 
system  of  true  creative  spiritual  philosophy. 

Scotsman  newspaper, 

3.  t  Having  the  power  of  breaking  up  or  dis- 
solving viscid  or  coagulated  humours.  '/«- 
eisim  liquors.'  Boyle. — Incisive  teeth,  the 
fore  teeth,  the  incisors. — Incisive  bones,  in 
anat.  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  so  named 
from  containing  the  incisors. 

Incisor  (in-siz'6r),  ?r.  [L.]  In  ?ooZ.  a  fore 
too  til ;  one  of  those  teeth  the  special  task  of 
which  is  to  cut,  bite,  or  separate. 

Incisory  (in-si'zo-ri),  a.  Having  the  quality 
of  cuttiag. 

Incisure  (in-sl'zhur),  n.  [L.  incisura,  from 
incido,  incisuin,  to  cut  into.  See  Incision.] 
A  cut;  a  place  opened  by  cutting;  an  inci- 
sion. '  A  deep  incisure  up  into  the  head. ' 
Derham. 

Incitant  (in'si-tant),  n.  [L.  incitans,  inci- 
tantis,  ppr.  of  iiicito,  to  set  in  rapid  motion. 
See  Incite.]  That  which  excites;  a  stimu- 
lant. Smart. 

Incitation  (in-sit-a'shon),  TO.  [L.  incitatio, 
incitatiunis.  See  INCITE.]  1.  The  act  of 
inciting  or  moving  to  action;  incitement.— 
2.  That  which  incites  to  action;  that  which 
rouses  or  prompts ;  incitement ;  motive ; 
incentive.  '  The  strongest  and  noblest  in- 
citation to  honest  attempts.'  Tatler. 

Incite  (in-sif),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  incited;  ppr. 
inciting.  [L.  incito~in,  on,  and  cito,  to  urge, 
to  rouse.]  To  move  to  action;  to  stir  up; 
to  spur  on. 

Antiochus,  when  he  incited  Prusias  to  join  in  war, 
set  before  him  the  greatness  of  the  Romans.  Bacott. 
No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  i7icite.  Shak. 

Syn.  To  stimulate,  instigate,  spur,goad,urge, 
rouse,  provoke,  excite,  encourage,  prompt, 
animate. 

Incitement  (in-sit'ment),  n.  l.  The  act  of 
inciting  or  state  of  being  incited,— 2.  That 
which  incites  the  mind  or  moves  to  action; 
motive;  incentive;  impulse;  spur;  stimulus; 
encouragement. 

From  the  long  records  of  distant  age. 

Derive  incitements  to  renew  thy  rage.  Pope. 

Inciter  (in-sit'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
incites  or  moves  to  action. 

All  this  which  I  have  depainted  to  thee  are  inciters 
anri  rousers  of  my  mind.  Shetton. 

Incitingly  (in-sit'ing-li),  adv.  So  as  to 
excite  to  action. 

Incito-motor,Incito-inotory(in'si-to-mo"- 

tor,  in'si-t6-ra6"to-ri),  n.  In  anat.  a  term 
applied  to  an  action  the  reverse  of  excito- 
motor,  as  in  the  case  of  muscular  motion, 
which  commences  in  the  nervous  centres 
and  excites  the  muscles  to  contraction. 
Diinc/lison. 

Incivil  (in-si'vil),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
civil.]    Not  civil;  rude;  unpolite. 

Incivility  (in-si-vil'i-ti),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  civility.]  1.  Want  of  civilization;  un- 
civilized state. 

By  this  means  infinite  numbers  of  souls  may  be 
brought  from  their  idolatry,  bloody  sacrifices,  ignor- 
ance, and  i}iCLvitity,  to  the  worshipping  of  the  true 
God.  Raleigh. 

2.  Want  of  courtesy;  rudeness  of  manners 
toward  others;  imiioliteness.    TiUotson. — 

3.  An  act  of  rudeness  or  ill  breeding. 

No  person  offered  me  the  least  incivility.  Ludlow. 

Syn.  Impoliteness,  uncourteousness,  unman- 
nerliiiess,  disrespect,  rudeness. 
IncivlUzation(iu-si'vil-iz-a"shon),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  civilization.]  The  state  of  being 
uncivilized;  want  of  civilization;  barbarism. 
Wright. 

Incivilly (in-si'vil-li),  adv.  Uncivilly;  rudely. 

Incivism  (in-si'vizm),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
civism]  Wantot  civism;  want  of  patriotism 
or  love  to  one's  country;  unfriendliness  to 
the  state  or  government  of  which  one  is  a 
citizen.    Macaulay.  [Rare.] 

Inclamationt  (in-klam-ii'shon),  n.  Shout; 
exclamation.  '  Rend  their  throats  with  in- 
clamatioiis.'    Bp.  Hall. 

Inclasp  (iu-klasp'),  v.t.  Enclasp  (which  see). 

The  flattering  ivy  who  did  ever  see 
hiclasp  the  huge  trunk  of  an  aged  tree? 

Beanmont. 

Inclavated  (in-klav' at-ed),  a.  [L.  in,  into, 
and  clavatus,  pp.  of  clavo,  to  fasten  with 
a  nail,  from  clavus,  a  nail.]   Set;  fast  fixed. 

Incle  (ing'kl),  n.    Same  as  Inkle. 

Inclemency  (in-kle'men-si),  n.  The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  lieing  inclement:  (a)  want 
of  clemency;  want  of  mildness  of  temper; 
unmercifulness;  harshness;  severity.  'The 
inclemency  of  the  late  pope.'  Ball.  (6) 


Roughness;  boisterousness;  storminess;  se- 
vere cold,  &c.  '  The  inclemencies  of  morn- 
ing air.'  Pope. 

Inclement  (in-kle'ment),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  clement]  Not  clement:  (a)  destitute 
of  a  mild  and  kind  temper;  void  of  tender- 
ness; unmerciful;  severe;  harsh.  (6)  Physi- 
cally severe  or  harsh;  rough;  stormy;  bois- 
terous ;  rainy ;  rigorously  cold,  &c. ;  as, 
inclement  weather.  '  To  guard  the  wretched 
from  the  inclement  sky.'  Pope. 

Inclemently  (in-kle'ment-li),  adv.  In  an 
inclement  manner. 

Inclinable  (in  klin'a-bl),  a.  [L.  inclinabilis, 
from  inclino,  to  bend,  to  incline.  See  IN- 
CLINE.] 1.  Leaning ;  tending ;  as,  a  tower 
inclinable  to  i-A\\.  Bentle]i.~%  Having  the 
intellect,  the  feelings,  or  the  will  turned  or 
tending  in  a  certain  direction ;  inclined ; 
somewhat  disposed ;  as,  a  mind  inclinable 
to  truth. 

The  very  constitution  of  a  multitude  is  not  so  itc- 
clinabte  to  save  as  to  destroy.  Fuller. 

Inclinableness  (in-klin'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  inclinable;  inclination. 

Inclination  (in-klin-a'shon),  n.  [L.  inclin- 
atio,  inclinationis,  from  inclino,  to  bend,  to 
incline.  See  Incline.]  1.  The  act  of  in- 
clining ;  a  leaning ;  any  deviation  from  a 
direction  or  position  regarded  as  the  normal 
one;  a  bending  downwards;  as,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  in  bowing. 

There  was  a  pleasant  arbour,  not  by  art. 

But  of  the  trees'  own  incli}iation,  made.  Spe^iser. 

2.  In  geom.  and  inech.  the  mutual  approach, 
tendency,  or  leaning  of  two  bodies,  lines,  or 
planes  towards  each  other,  so  as  to  make 
an  angle  at  the  point  where  they  meet,  or 
where  their  lines  of  direc- 
tion meet.    This  angle  is  ^ 
called  the  arigle  of  incli- 
nation;  thus,  the  angle     /  ^^^^ 

of  inchnation  c  A  B  is  the    J  — 

measure  of  the  inclina-  ^  ■* 
tion  of  the  two  lines  OA, 
BA.— 3.  A  set  or  bent  of  the  mind  or  will; 
tendency,  proclivity,  or  propensity ;  a  dis- 
position more  favourable  to  one  thing  or 
person  than  to  another ;  feeling ;  desire ; 
wish. 

A  mere  inclination  to  a  thing  is  not  properly  a 
willing  of  that  thing.  South. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  in  things  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  happiness  of  life  as  mar- 
riage and  the  choice  of  an  employment,  parents 
have  any  right  to  force  the  inclinations  of  their  chil- 
dren. Beattie. 

4.  A  person  for  whom  or  that  for  which  one 
has  a  liking  or  preference.  '  Monsieur  Hoef  t, 
who  was  a  great  inclination  of  mine.'  Sir 
W.  Temple.— In  pharmacy,  the  act  by 
which  a  clear  liquor  is  poured  off  from  some 
sediment  by  merely  stooping  the  vessel ; 
decantation. — Inclination  of  an  orbit,  in 
astron.  the  angle  which  an  orbit  makes  with 
the  ecliptic.  —  Inclination  or  dip  of  the 
needle.  See  under  Dip.— iJent,  Bias,  Inclina- 
tion. See  under  Bent. —Syn.  Obliquity, 
slope,  slant,  leaning,  tendency,  bent,  prone- 
ness,  bias,  propensity,  prepossession,  predi- 
lection, feeling,  desire,  affection,  wish. 
Inclinatorily  (in-klin'a-to-ri-li),  adv.  In 
an  inclined  manner;  with  Inclination;  ob- 
liquely. 

Inclinatory  (in-klin'a-to-ri),  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  leaning  or  inclining. 

Incline  (in-klin'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  inclined; 
ppr.  inclining.  [L.  inclino,  to  incline— in, 
in,  on,  and  clino,  Gr.  klino,  to  bend;  allied 
to  E.  Iea7i  (which  see).]  1.  To  deviate  from 
a  direction  which  is  regarded  as  normal ;  to 
bend  down;  to  lean;  to  tend;  as,  converg- 
ing lines  incline  toward  each  other;  a  road 
inclines  to  the  north  or  south. — 2.  To  be 
disposed ;  to  have  some  wish  or  desire ;  to 
tend,  as  towards  an  opinion,  course  of  action, 
<fec. 

Their  hearts  inclined  to  follow  Abimelech. 

Judg.  ix.  3. 

Incline  (in-klin'),  v.t.  l.  To  cause  to  deviate 
from  a  line,  position,  or  direction;  to  give  a 
leaning  to;  to  direct;  as,  incline  the  column 
or  post  to  the  east;  incline  your  head  to  the 
right. 

A  towering  structure  to  the  palace  joined ; 

To  this  his  steps  the  thoughtful  prince  inclined. 

Pope. 

2.  To  give  a  tendency  or  propension  to;  to 
turn;  to  dispose. 

Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies.    Ps.  cxix.  36. 

3.  To  bend;  to  cause  to  stoop  or  bow;  as,  to 
incline  the  head  or  the  body  in  acts  of  rever- 
ence or  civility. 

With  due  respect  my  bodj;  I  inclined. 

As  to  some  being  of  superior  kind.  Dryden. 


Incline  (in-klin'),  n.  An  inclined  plane;  an 
ascent  er  descent,  as  in  a  road  or  railway; 
a  slope. 

Inclined  (in-klind'),  p.  and  a.  1.  Having  a 
leaning  or  tendency;  disposed.— 2.  In  bot. 
curved  with  the  convex  side  m'^.— Inclined 
plane,  in  mech.  a  plane  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon, or  forming  with  a  horizontal  plane  any 
angle  whatever  excepting  a  right  angle.  It 
is  one  of  the  mechanic  powers.    The  figure 


B  A 

Inclined  Plane. 


ABC  represents  an  inclined  plane;  A  c  is  the 
plane  properly  so  called;  C  B  the  height  of 
the  plane,  ba  its  base,  and  bao  the  angle 
of  inclination  or  elevation.  The  power  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  any  weight  on  an  inclined 
plane  is  to  the  weight  as  the  height  of  the 
plane  to  its  length,  or  as  CB  to  CA.  Hence, 
the  less  the  height  of  the  plane  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length,  or  the  less  the  angle  of 
inclination,  the  greater  the  mechanical 
effect.  The  inclined  plane  enables  us  to 
raise  a  given  weight  along  an  inclined  sur- 
face to  a  given  elevation  with  less  expense 
of  force  than  would  be  required  to  raise  it 
perpendicularly  to  the  same  elevation. 
Incliner  (in-klm'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  inclines ;  specifically,  an  inclined 
dial. 

Inclinometer  (in-klin-om'et-6r),  n.    [L.  in- 
clino, to  bend,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.] 
In  elect,  an  apparatus  for  determining  the 
vertical  element  of  the  magnetic  force. 
Inclip  (in-klip'),  v.t.    [Prefix  in,  and  clip.] 
To  grasp;  to  inclose;  to  surround. 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips. 
Is  thine  if  thou  wilt  have  it.  Shak. 

Incloister  (in-klois'ter),  v.  t.  [Prefix  in,  and 

cloister.]  Same  as  Uncloister.  Lovelace. 
Inclose  (in-kloz'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  inclosed; 
ppr.  inclosing.  [Prefix  in,  and  close.]  1.  To 
surround;  to  shut  in;  to  confine  on  all  sides; 
to  shut  up;  to  environ;  to  encompass;  as, 
to  inclose  a  field  with  a  fence;  to  inclose  a 
fort  or  an  army  with  troops;  to  inclose  a 
town  with  walls. 

How  many  evils  have  inclosed  me  round  !  Shak. 

2.  To  separate  from  common  grounds  by  a 
fence;  as,  to  inclose  lands.  — 3.  To  cover  with 
a  case,  wrapper,  or  envelope;  to  cover  under 
seal;  as,  to  inclose  a  letter  or  a  bank-note. 
4.  t  To  put  into  harness. 

They  went  to  coach  and  their  horse  inclose. 

Chapntttji. 

Incloser  (in-kl6z'6r),  71.  One  who  or  that 
which  incloses ;  one  who  separates  land 
from  common  grounds  by  a  fence. 

Inclosure  (in-klo'zhur),  n.  1.  The  act  of  in- 
closing or  state  of  being  inclosed;  shut  up 
or  encompassed ;  specifically,  the  separa- 
tion of  land  from  connnon  ground  into  dis- 
tinct possessions  by  a  fence;  appropriation 
of  things  common.  — 2.  That  which  is  in- 
closed; a  space  inclosed  or  fenced;  a  space 
comprehended  witliin  certain  limits. 

within  the  znclositre  there  was  a  great  store  of 
houses.  Hackluyt. 

3.  That  which  incloses,  as  a  fence.  '  Break- 
ing our  inclosure  every  moon.'  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

InclOUd(in-kloud'),t).«.  [Prefix in,and  cloud.] 
To  darken;  to  obscure;  to  encloud. 

Include  (in-klud'),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  included; 
ppr.  including.  [L.  includo  —  in,  in,  and 
claudo,  to  shut  up.]  1.  To  confine  within; 
to  hold;  to  contain;  as,  the  shell  of  a  nut 
includes  the  kernel.  '  The  shell  includes  a 
pearl.'  Johnson.  [Rare.]— 2.  To  compiise; 
to  comprehend  ;  to  contain ;  as.  Great  Bri- 
tain includes  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
The  loss  of  such  a  lord  incbides  all  harm.  Shak. 

3.t  To  conclude  or  terminate. 

Come,  let  us  go ;  we  will  include  all  jars 

With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity.  Shak. 

Syn.  To  comprise,  comprehend,  embrace, 
contain,  involve. 

Included  (in-klfld'ed),  p.  and  a.  Contained; 
comprehended.  —  Included  style,  in  bot.  a 
style  which  does  not  project  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  corolla,  as  in  the  pea  and 
dead-nettle.— /nciwdcd  stamens,  in  bot.  sta- 
mens which  do  not  project  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  corolla,  as  in  the  Cinchona. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bflU;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abwne;    y.  Sc.  iey. 
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Includible  ( in-klud'i-bl ),  a.  Capable  of 
beiui;  includeil.  Bentham. 

Inclusa  (in-klu'sa),  n.  [L.  includo,  to  in- 
close.] Cuvier's  name  for  a  tribe  of  laniel- 
libranchiate  molluscs,  the  animals  of  which 
have  the  mantle  open  at  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity, or  near  the  middle  only,  for  the 
passage  of  the  foot;  at  the  posterior  end  it 
is  prolonged  into  tubes  of  great  length,  as 
in  the  razor-shells.  The  bivalves  of  this 
tribe  are  remarkable  for  their  powers  of 
burrowing  into  clay,  sand,  wood,  or  even 
stony  rock.  It  includes  the  Teredo  navalis 
(or  ship-borer),  the  Pholas,  &c. 

Inclusion  (in-klu'zhon),  n.  [L.  incliisio,  from 
includo,  mclusum,  to  shut  in.  See  INCLUDE.] 
The  act  of  including,  or  state  of  being  in- 
cluded. 

The  Dutch  should  have  oblifjed  themselves  to 
make  no  peace  without  the  i?ictt(sion  of  their  allies. 

Temple. 

Inclusive  (in-klii'siv),  a.  [Fr.  inclusif,  from 
L.  includu,  mclusum,  to  shut  in.  See  IN- 
CLUBE.]   1.  Inclosing;  encircling. 

The  ijicltaivc  verge 
Of  g'olden  metal  that  must  round  niy  brow.  Shak. 

2.  Comprehended  in  the  number  or  sum ;  com- 
prehending the  stated  limit  or  extremes;  as, 
from  Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive,  that  is, 
taking  in  both  Monday  and  Saturday. 

Inclusively  (in-klti'siv-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
clusive manner;  so  as  to  include;  as,  from 
Monday  to  Saturday  inclusively. 

Inclyniilgt  (in-klin'ing),  ppr.  Bowing. 
Spenser. 

IncoaclL  (in-koch'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and 
coach.]  To  place  or  convey  in  a  coach. 
[Rare.] 

Incoact,  t  Incoacted  t  (in-k6-akt',in-ko-akt'- 
ed),  a.  [L.  in,  not,  and  coactiis,  pp.  of  cogo, 
to  constrain.]  Unconstrained. 

Incoagulable  (in-ko-ag'ii-la-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  coagulable.]  Not  coagulable; 
incapable  of  Ijeing  coagulated  or  concreted. 

Incoalescence  (in-ko-al-es'ens),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  coalescence.}  Want  of  coales- 
cence. 

Incoctedt  (in-kokt'ed),  a.  Not  digested;  in- 
digestible.   ' /ncoctcd  crudities. '  Bp.  Hall. 

Incoercible  (in-ko-ers'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  coercible.]  1.  Not  to  be  coerced  or 
compelled;  incapable  of  being  compelled  or 
forced. — 2.  In  cliem.  incapable  of  being  re- 
duced to  a  liquid  form  by  any  amoimt  of 
pressure:  formerly  said  of  certain  gases. 

Incoexistence  (in-ko-egs-ist'ens),  n.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  coexistence.]  A  not  existing 
together. 

Incog  (in-kogO,  adv.  [Contr.  from  incognito.] 
In  concealment;  in  disguise  or  under  an 
assumed  name ;  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
known. 

But  if  you're  rough,  and  use  him  like  a  dog. 
Depend  upon  it  he'll  remain  i7icog.  Addison. 

Incogitability  (in-ko'ji-ta-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  incogitable  or  incapable  of 
being  made  the  object  of  thought. 

We  then  predicate  incogitability ,  and  if  we  do  not 
alw.iys  predicate,  as  an  equivalent,  non.existence.we 
shall  never  err.  Sir  1^.  Hamilton. 

Incogitable  (in-ko'jit-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  cogitable.]  Not  cogitable;  incap- 
able of  being  thought  of;  incapable  of  being 
made  the  object  of  thought. 

If  Schelling's  hypothesis  appear  to  us  incogitable, 
that  of  Cousin  is  seen  to  be  self-contradictory. 

Sir  ir.  Hamilton. 

Incogitance,  Incogitancy  ( in-ko'jit-ans, 

in-ko'jit-an-si),  n.  [L.  incogitantia,  thought- 
lessness—  in,  not,  and  cogito,  to  think.] 
Want  of  tliought  or  the  power  of  thinking. 
Incogitant  (in-ko'jit-ant),  a.  [L.  incogitans. 
incogitantis^in,  not,  and  cogitans,  ppr.  of 
cogito,  to  think.  ]  Not  thinking ;  thought- 
less. 

Men  are  careless  and  incogitant,  and  slip  into  the 
pit  of  destruction  before  they  are  aware.  Goodman. 

Incogitantly  (in-ko'jit-ant-li),  adv.  With- 
out consideration. 

Incogitative  (in-ko'jit-at-iv),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  cogitative.]  Not  cogitative;  not 
thinking;  wanting  the  power  of  thought. 

Purely  material  beings,  as  clippings  of  our  beards, 
.  .  .  we  will  call  incogitative  beings.  Locf:e. 

Incogitatlvity  (in-ko'jit-a-tiv"i-ti),  n.  Qua- 
lity of  being  incogitative;  want  of  thought 
or  the  power  of  thinking.  [Rare.] 

God  may  superadd  a  faculty  of  thinking  to  itccogi- 
tatiz'ity.  H'ollastoii. 

Incognisable  (in-kog'niz-a-bl),  a.   See  Ik- 

COGNIZ.VBLE. 

Incognisance  (in-kog'niz-ans),  n.    See  IN- 

COGNIZ.\NCE. 

Incognisant  (iu-kog'niz-ant),  a.  See  Incog- 
nizant. 


Incognita  (in-kog'ni-ta),  n.  [It.  ]  A  female 
who  is  unknown  or  In  disguise;  the  state  of 
a  female's  being  in  disguise  or  unknown. 

Incognito  (in-kog'ni-to),  a.  or  adv.  [It.  Sp. 
and  Fr.,  from  L.  incognitus,  unknown — in, 
not,  and  cognitus,  known.  ]  Unknown ;  in 
concealment;  in  a  disguise;  in  an  assumed 
character  and  under  an  assumed  name. 

Incognito  (in-kog'ni-to),  n.  1.  One  unknown, 
or  in  disguise,  or  under  an  assumed  name. — 
2.  Concealment ;  state  of  concealment ;  as- 
sumption of  a  disguise  or  feigned  charac- 
ter. 

His  incognita  was  endangered.      Sir  W.  Scott. 

Incognizable,  Incognisable  (in-kog'niz- 
a-bl  or  in-kon'iz-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  cognizable.]  Not  cognizable;  incapable 
of  being  recognized,  known,  or  distin- 
guished; incapable  of  being  thoroughly  ex- 
plored or  investigated. 

The  Lettish  race,  not  a  primitive  stock  of  the  Slavi, 
but  a  distinct  branch,  now  become  incognizable. 

IV.  Taoke. 

Ah  1  let  us  make  no  claim 
On  life's  incognisable  sea 
To  too  exact  a  steering  of  our  way. 

Matt.  Arnold. 

Incognizance,  Incognisance  (iu-kog'ni- 
zans  or  in-kon'i-zans),  n.  Failure  to  recog- 
nize, know,  or  apprehend. 

This  i7tcog)tizance  may  be  explained  on  three  pos- 
sible hypotheses.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Incognizant,  Incognisant  (in-kog'ni-zant 
or  in-kon'i-zant),  a.  Not  cognizant;  failing 
to  notice  or  apprehend. 

Of  the  several  operations  themselves,  as  acts  of 
volition,  we  are  wholly  incognizant. 

Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Incognoscibility  (in-kog-nos'i-bil"i-ti),  71. 
The  state  of  being  Incognoscible,  or  not  cap- 
able of  being  known. 

The  incognoscibility  of  the  law,  and  its  extreme 
uncertainty,  render  a  resort  to  the  tribunals  often 
necessary  for  obtaining  justice.  jF.  S.  Mill. 

Incognoscible  (in-kog-nos'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  cognoscible.]  Not  cognoscible; 
incapable  of  being  comprehended,  kno^vn, 
or  distinguished;  incognizable. 

Incoherence  (in-ko-her'ens),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  coherence.]  The  quality  of  being 
Incoherent:  (a)  want  of  coherence;  want  of 
cohesion  or  adherence;  looseness  or  uncon- 
nected state  of  parts,  as  of  apowder.  (6)  Want 
of  connection  in  ideas,  language,  &c. ;  in- 
congruity ;  inconsistency ;  want  of  agree- 
ment or  dependence  of  one  part  on  another; 
as,  the  incoherence  of  arguments,  facts,  or 
principles. 

I  find  that  laying  the  intermediate  ideas  naked  in 
their  due  order  shows  the  incoherence  of  the  argu- 
mentations better  than  syllogisms.  Locke. 

Incolierency  (in-ko-her'en-si),  n.  Incoher- 
ence (wliich  see). 

Incolierent  (in-ko-her'ent),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  coherent.]  Not  coherent:  (a)  want- 
ing cohesion;  loose;  unconnected;  not  fixed 
to  each  other:  applied  to  material  substan- 
ces. 'A  thousand  irtcoAcre/ii  pieces. '  Swift. 
(6)  Wanting  coherence  or  agreement;  incon- 
gruous; inconsistent;  having  no  dependence 
of  one  part  on  another ;  as,  the  thoughts  of 
a  dreaming  man  and  the  language  of  a  mad- 
man are  incoherent. 

This  historian  of  men  and  manners  goes  on  in  the 
same  rambling  incoherent  manner.  IVarburtcfi. 

Incoherentific  (in-ko-her'ent-if'ik),  a.  [E. 
incoherent,  and  L.  facio,  to  make.]  Causing 
incoherence.  Coleridge. 

Incoherently  (in-ko-hei-'ent-li),  adv.  In  an 
incoherent  manner;  inconsistently;  without 
coherence  of  parts.  '  Speaking  irrationally 
and  incoherently.'  Broome. 

Incoberentness  (in-k6-her'ent-nes),ri.  Want 
of  coherence;  incoherence. 

Incoincidence  (in-ko-in'si-dens),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  coincidence.]  Want  of  coinci- 
dence or  agreement. 

Incoincident  (in-ko-in'si-dent),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  coincident.]  Not  coincident; 
not  agreeing  in  time,  place,  or  principle. 

Incolumity  t  ( in-ko-lum'i-ti ),  n.  [  L.  inco- 
lumitas,  from  incolumis,  safe.]  Safety;  se- 
curity. 

Incombinet  (in-kom-bln'),  v.i.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  combine.]  To  refuse  to  combine 
or  unite;  to  disagree;  to  differ. 

To  sow  the  sorrow  of  man's  nativity  with  seed  of 
two  incoherent  and  incombining  dispositions. 

Milton. 

Incombrous.t  a.  Cumbrous;  cumbersome. 
Chaucer. 

Incombustibility  ( in  -  kom-bust'i-bil"i-ti ), 
n.  The  quality  of  being  incombustible. 
'Amianthus  (remarkable)  for  its  incombus- 
tibility. '  Bay. 


Incombustible  (in-kom-bust'i-lil),  a.  [Pre- 
fix i/i,  not,  and  combustible.]  Not  combust- 
ible; incapable  of  being  burned,  decomposed, 
or  consumed  by  fire. 

In  Euboea's  isle, 
A  wondrous  rock  is  found,  of  which  are  woven 
Vests  incombustible.  Dyer. 

Incombustibleness  ( in-kom-bust'i-bl-nes ), 
n.  Inconilmstihility. 

Incombustibly  (in-kom-bust'i-bli),  adv.  So 
as  to  resist  combustion. 

Income  (in'kum),  n.  1. 1  The  act  of  coming 
in;  admittance;  ingress;  introduction.  'At 
mineincoTTie  I  touted  low.'  Brant. — 2.  That 
which  comes  or  has  come  in;  specifically, 
(a)  that  gain  which  a  person  derives  from 
his  labour,  business,  or  property  of  any  kind; 
receipts  or  emoluments  regularly  accruing 
from  property  or  office;  the  annual  receipts 
of  a  private  person  or  a  corporation;  re- 
venue. 

Income  ...  is  of  recent  introduction,  though 
Saxon  in  its  elements  and  form,  and  it  is  generally 
applied  to  the  pecuniary  product  of  estates,  offices, 
or  occupations,  and  even  when  used  with  respect  to 
lands,  its  signification  is  confined  to  the  money  re- 
ceived for  rent,  or  the  net  profit  accruing  from  the 
sale  of  the  crops.  It  corresponds  very  closely  to  the 
German  eitikommen  in  etymology,  structure  and  sig- 
nification, and  is  a  good  example  of  verbal  affinity 
between  a  Teutonic  dialect  and  our  own. 

G.  P.  Marsh. 

(6)  [Scotch.]  A  disease  aflfecting  any  part  of 
the  body,  which  has  no  known  or  apparent 
cause;  as  distinguished  from  a  disease  in- 
duced by  accident  or  contagion. 

Her  wheel  .  .  .  was  nae  langer  of  ony  use  to  her, 
for  she  had  got  an  income  in  the  right  arm.  and 
coudna  spin.  Gait. 

(c)  Inspiration,  courage  or  zeal,  supematur- 
ally  imparted.    [Obsolete  and  rare.] 

I  would  then  make  in  and  steep 
l\Iy  income  in  their  blood.  Chapmati. 

Incomer  (inTcum-er),  n.  1.  One  who  comes 
in;  one  who  succeeds  another,  as  a  tenant  of 
land,  houses,  &c.— 2.  [Scotch.)  One  resi- 
dent in  a  place,  but  not  a  native;  one  who 
enters  a  company,  society,  or  the  like. 

Income-tax  (in'kum-taks),  n.  An  assessed 
tax  of  so  much  per  £1  on  all  incomes,  emolu- 
ments, profits,  &c.,  or  on  all  above  a  certain 
amoimt. 

Incoming  (inTcum-ing),  a.  1.  Coming  in,  as 
an  occupant;  as,  an  incoming  tenant. — 
2.  Coming  in,  as  the  produce  of  labour,  pro- 
perty or  business;  accruing.  'A  full  in- 
coming profit  on  the  product  of  his  labour.' 
Burke. S.  [Scotch.]  Ensuing;  as,  the  in- 
coming week. 

Incoming  (inTium-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
coming  in,  entering,  or  arriving.  'Begin- 
ning to  take  an  interest  in  the  incomings 
and  outgoings  of  the  trains.'  Dickens. — 
2.  That  which  comes  in;  income;  gain;  source 
of  revenue. 

Many  incomijigs  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations. 

Tooke. 

Incomity  (in-kom'i-ti),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  CMH (which  see).]  Want  of  comity; 
incivility. 

In  commendam.  [L.  L. )  By  favour;  as,  to 

hold  a  vacant  living  in  commendam,  to  hold 
it  by  favour  of  the  crown,  till  a  proper  pas- 
tor is  provided. 

Incommensurability  ( in-kom-men'su  ra- 
bir  i-ti),  n.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
inccmimensurable. 

Incommensurable  (In-kom-men'sii-ra-bl ), 

a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  commensurable.] 
Not  commensurable;  having  no  common 
measure;  as,  two  quantities  are  incommen- 
surable when  no  third  quantity  can  be  found 
that  is  an  aliquot  part  of  both. 

Incommensurable  ( in-kom-men'sii-ra-bl ), 
n.  One  of  two  or  more  quantities  which 
have  no  common  measure. 

Incommensurableness(in-kom-men'sii-ra- 
bl-nes),  n.  Incommensurability. 

Incommensurably  (in-kom-men'sii-ra-bU), 
adv.    In  an  incommensurable  manner. 

Incommensurate  (in-kom-men'su-rat),  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  commensurate.]  1.  Not 
commensurate;  not  admitting  of  a  common 
measure. — 2.  Not  of  equal  measure  or  ex- 
tent; not  adequate;  as,  our  means  are  in- 
commensurate to  our  wants.— Syn.  Unequal, 
inadequate,  insufficient. 

Incommensurately  (in-kom-men'sii-rat-li), 
adv.  Not  in  equal  or  due  measure  or  pro- 
portion. 

Incommensurateness(in-kom-men'sii-rat- 
nes),  n.    .state  of  being  incommensurate. 

Incommiscible  (in-k<iin-mis'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  com,  with,  and  miscible.]  Incap- 
able of  being  commixed  or  mutually  mixed. 
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Incommixture  (in-kom-miks'tur),  n.  [Pre- 
tix  ill,  not,  and  commixture,]  A  state  of 
Ijeing  unmixed. 

Incommodatet  (in-kom'mo-dat),  v.t.  pret. 
&  pp.  incuiii iiivdatcd;  ppr.  iiicommodating. 
[L.  iiicuminudo,  incommodatum,  from  in- 
commodus,  inconvenient—in,  not,  and  corn- 
modus,  convenient.  See  COMJIODIOUS.]  To 
incommode.  '  Incommodatcd  with  a  resty 
horse.'   Bp.  Hall. 

Incommodation  (in-kom'm6-da"shon),  n. 
State  of  being  incommodated  or  incom- 
moded. 

Incommode  (in-kom-mod'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
incommoded;  ppr.  incommoding.  [Fr.  in- 
commoder;  L.  incommodo,  to  be  troublesome 
to  any  one.  See  Incommodate.]  To  give 
inconvenience  to;  to  give  trouble  to;  to  dis- 
turb or  molest ;  to  worry ;  to  put  out ;  as, 
visits  of  strangers  at  unseasonable  hours  in- 
commode a  family. 

Temporal  pressures  and  adversities  .   .   .  may 
sometimes  iiicojnmode  the  man,  yet  can  never  reach 
the  saint.  South. 
Syn.  To  discommode,  disturb,  trouble,  mo- 
lest, inconvenience,  worry. 

Incommodementt  (in-kom-mod'ment),  n. 
Tile  act  of  incommoding,  or  state  of  being 
ineiminioded;  inconvenience.  Cheyne. 

Incommodious  (in-kom-mo'di-us),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  commodious.]  Not  commodi- 
ous; inconvenient;  tending  to  incommode; 
not  affording  ease  or  advantage;  unsuitable; 
giving  trouble ;  annoying. 

I  may  safely  say  tliat  all  the  ostentation  of  our 
grandees  is  just  like  a  train,  of  no  use  in  the  world, 
but  horribly  cumbersome  and  inconcmodioics. 

Cazupey. 

Incommodiously  (in-kom-mo'di-us-li),  adv. 
In  an  incommodious  manner;  inconveni- 
ently; unsuital)ly. 

Incommodiousness  (in-kom-mo'di-us-nes), 
■n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  in- 
commodious ;  inconvenience ;  unsuitable- 

ness. 

Incommodityt  (in-kom-mod'i-ti),  n.  [L  in- 
commoditas.  See  Incommodate.]  Incon- 
venience; trouble;  disadvantage.  'Thein- 
commodities  .  .  .  of  usury.'  Bacon.  'A  great 
incommodity  to  the  body.'   Jer.  Taylor. 

Incommunicability  (in-kom-mu'ni-ka-bii"- 

i-ti),  n.  [From  incommunicable.]  The 
quality  of  being  incommunicable,  or  incap- 
able of  being  imparted  to  another. 
Incommunicable  (in-kora-mu'ni-ka-bl),  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  communicable.]  1.  Not 
communicable;  incapable  of  being  commu- 
nicated, told,  or  imparted  to  others. 

One  supreme  excellency,  which  was  iitcommwti- 
cable  to  any  creature.  Stillittgjleet. 
Incotnmittticable  revelations  of  the  divine  love. 

South. 

2.  Uncommunicative.  [Rare.] 

About  the  Essays  nr  Colloquies  I  can  tell  nothing; 
Murray  being  ittcotmtiiijticable.  Southey. 

Incommunicableiiess(in-kom-mii'ni-ka-bl- 

nes).  n.  Inconimunicability. 
Incommunicably  ( in-  kom-mii'  ni-ka  -  bli ), 

adv.    In  a  manner  not  to  be  imparted  or 

communicated. 
Incommunicatedt  ( in-kom-mii'ni-kat-ed  ), 

a.  [Prefix  irt,  nut,  and  communicated.]  Not 

communicated  or  imparted. 

Excellences,  so  far  as  we  know,  iiicommunicated 
to  any  creature.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Incommunicatingt(in-kom-mu'ni-kat-ing), 

a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  communicating.] 
Having  no  communion  or  intercourse  with 
each  other;  as,  an  administration  in  incom- 
municating  ]\sinds.  Hales. 

Incommunicative  ( in-kom-mu'ni-ka-tiv ), 
a.  (Prefix  in,  not,  and  cominunicative.] 
1.  Not  communicative ;  not  free  or  apt  to 
impart  to  others  in  conversation.  — 2.  Not 
disposed  to  hold  communion,  fellowship,  or 
intercourse  with.  'The  Chinese  ...  an 
incommunicative  nation.'  Goodrich. 

Incommunicatively  (in-kom-mu'ni-ka-tiv- 
li),  adv.    In  an  incommunicative  manner. 

Incommunicativeness  (in-kom-mii'ni-ka- 
tiv-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being  incommu- 
nicative. 

Incommutability  ( in-kom-miit'a-bil"i-ti ), 
n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  in- 
commutable. 

Incommutable  (in-kora-miit'a-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix t(i,  not,  and  commutable.]  Not  commut- 
able;  incapable  of  being  exchanged  with 
another. 

Incommutableness  (in-kom-mut'a-bl-nes), 
n.  lncommutal)ility. 

Incommutably  ( in-kora-mtit'a-bli ),  adv. 

Without  reciprocal  change. 
Incompact,  Incompacted  (in-kom-pakf, 

in-kom-pakt'ed),  a.    [Prefix  in,  not,  and 


compact  ]  Not  compact;  not  having  the 
parts  firmly  united;  not  solid. 
Incomparable  (in-kom'pa-ra-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
ill,  not,  and  comparable.]  Not  comparable; 
admitting  of  no  comparison  with  others  ; 
without  a  match,  rival,  or  peer;  unequalled; 
transcendent. 

Her  words  do  show  her  wit  i7icomparable.  Shak. 
A  new  hypothesis  .  .  .  which  hath  the  iiicompar- 
able  Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  a  patron.  IVarbitrton. 

Incomparableness  ( in-kom'pa-ra-bl-nes ), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  incompar- 
able; excellence  beyond  comparison. 

Incomparably  (in-kom'pa-ra-bli),  adv.  In 
an  incomparable  manner;  beyond  compari- 
son ;  without  competition ;  in  the  highest 
degree ;  as,  Newton  was  incomparably  the 
greatest  philosopher  the  English  nation  had 
produced. 

There  are  the  heads  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Faust- 
inas, and  Marcus  Aurelius,  all  incomparably  well 
cut.  Addison. 

Incomparedt  (in-kom-pard'),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  compared.]  Not  matched;  peerless. 
'That  Mantuan  poet's  incompared  spirit.' 
Spenser. 

Incompassiont  (in-kom-pa'shon),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  compassion.  ]  Want  of  compas- 
sion or  pity. 

We  are  full  of  iitcompassioii  .  .  .  we  have  little 
fellow-feeling  of  their  griefs.  Sanderson. 

Incompassionate  (in-kom-pa'shon-at),  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  compassionate.  ]  Not 
compassionate;  void  of  compassion  or  pity; 
destitute  of  tenderness.  Sherburne. 

Incompassionately  (in-kom-pa'shon-at-li), 

adv.   In  an  incompassionate  manner;  with- 
out pity  or  tenderness. 
Incompassionateness  (in-kom-pa'shon-at- 
nes),  n.     Want  of  compassion  or  pity. 
Granger. 

Incompatibility  (in-kom-pat'i-bil"i-ti),  n. 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  incompat- 
ible; inconsistency;  irrecoucilableness. 

He  overcame  that  natural  incoinpatibility,  which 
hath  been  noted  between  the  vulgar  and  the  sove- 
reign favour.  U'oCton. 

Incompatible  (in-kom-pat'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  compatible.]  1.  Not  compatiljle ; 
incapalde  of  subsisting,  being  possessed,  or 
being  made  to  accord  with  something  else; 
incapable  of  harmonizing;  as,  persons  of 
incompatible  tempers. 

To  have  effected  that  would  have  required  a 
strength  and  obduracy  of  character  incompatible 
with  his  meek  and  innocent  nature.  Southey. 

2.  In  chem.  incapable  of  coexisting  in  the 
same  solution  without  nmtual  decomposi- 
tion or  other  chemical  action  on  each  other. 

3.  In  med.  not  suitable  to  be  prescribed  to- 
gether in  the  same  formula,  as  being  liable, 
when  brought  together,  to  chemical  change, 
or  as  possessing  opposite  medicinal  quali- 
ties; as,  incompatible  medicines. — Incom- 
patible terms,  in  logic,  terms  which  cannot 
both  be  afBrmed  of  one  subject. — Incom- 
patible, Inconsistent,  Incongruous.  Things 
are  incompatible  when  they  cannot  be  har- 
moniously joined,  or  made  to  act  together 
or  side  by  side;  inconsistent,  when  they  can- 
not be  adjusted  to  each  other  in  accordance 
with  some  standard,  so  as  to  render  a 
union  improper  or  wrong ;  incongruous, 
when  they  are  not  suited  to  each  other,  so 
that  their  union  is  unbecoming,  or  creates 
a  feelmg  of  strangeness  or  astonishment. 
Habitual  levity  is  incompatible  with  the  per- 
manent usefulness  of  a  clergyman;  inconsis- 
tent with  his  ordination  vows ;  and  iiicon- 
gruous  with  his  profession. — Syn.  Inconsis- 
tent, incongruous,  unsuitable,  discordant, 
disagreeing,  irreconcilable. 

Incompatible  (in-kom-pat'i-bl),  n.  One  of 
two  or  more  things  which  cannot  coexist; 
as,  in  chem.  one  of  two  or  more  salts  or 
other  substances  which  cannot  be  united  in 
solution  without  decomposition  or  chemical 
change. 

Incompatibleness  (in-kom-pat'i-bl-nes),  n. 

Incompatibility. 

Incompatibly  (in-kom-pat'i-bli),  adv.  In  an 
incompatible  manner;  inconsistently ;  incon- 
gruously. 

Incompensable  (in-kom-pen'sa-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  compensable.]  Not  compens- 
able; incapable  of  being  recompensed. 

Incompetence,  Incompetency  (in-kom'pe- 
tens,  in-kom'pe-ten-si),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
competence,  competency.]  1.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  incompetent;  want  of 
competence;  inability,  either  physical,  mo- 
ral, or  intellectual;  disqualification;  incapa- 
city ;  insuflSciency ;  inadequacy ;  as,  the  in- 
competency of  infants  or  idiots;  the  incom- 


petency of  the  eyes  to  discern  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.— 2.  In  law,  (a)  want  of 
competency  or  legal  fitness  to  be  heard  or 
admitted  as  a  witness,  or  to  sit  or  act  as  a 
juror,  in  the  trial  of  a  cause,  (b)  The  state 
of  a  judge  who  cannot  take  cognizance  of  a 
cause  brought  before  him;  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Incompetent  (in-kom'pe-tent),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  competent.]  Not  competent;  («) 
wanting  adequate  strength,  power,  capacity, 
means,  qualifications,  &c.  ;  unable  ;  incap- 
able; inadequate.  'i7(conijoe;(?)!j  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  place.'  Macaulay. 

Perhaps  laymen,  with  equal  advantages  of  parts 
and  knowledge,  are  not  the  most  incojnpetent  j\id^&s 
of  sacred  things.  Dryden. 

(b)  Wanting  the  legal  or  constitutional  qua- 
lifications; as,  a  person  convicted  of  perjury 
is  an  incompetent  witness  in  a  court  of  law 
or  equity,  (c)  Not  permissible  or  admissible; 
lying  outside  one's  capacity,  power,  or 
right;  unauthorized;  as,  such  a  defence  was 
incompetent. 

Incompetently  (in-kom'pe-tent-li),  adv.  In 
an  incompetent  manner ;  insufficiently ;  in- 
adequately; not  suitably. 

IncompetibiUty  t  (in-kom-pet'i-bil"i-ti),  n. 
Incompatibility.    Sir  M.  Bale. 

Incompatible  t  (in-kom-pet'i-bl),a.  luoom- 
patilile.  Hammond. 

Incomplete  (in-kom-plef),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  complete.  ]  Not  complete ;  not 
finished;  imperfect;  deiectv/e.— Incomplete 
flower,  in  bot.  a  flower  which  wants  the 
calyx  or  corolla  or  \iot\i.~Incomplete  equa- 
tion, in  math,  an  equation  some  of  whose 
terms  are  wanting;  or  one  in  which  the 
coefficient  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  powers 
of  the  unknown  quantity  is  equal  to  0. 

Incompletely  (in-kom-plet'li),  adv.  In  an 
incomplete  manner;  imperfectly. 

Incompleteness  (in-kom-plet'nes),  n.  An 
unfinished  state ;  imperfectness ;  defective- 
ness. 

Incompletion  (in-kom-ple'shon),  n.  In- 
completeness. 

Incomplex  (in-kom 'picks),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  complex.]  Not  complex;  uncom- 
pounded;  simple. 

Incompliablet  (in-kom-pli'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  compliable.]  Not  disposed  to 
comply.  Mowitagu. 

Incompliance  (in-kom-pli'ans),  n.  [Prefl.x 
in,  not,  and  compliance.]  The  quality  of 
being  incompliant;  the  act  of  not  comply- 
ing; refusal  or  failure  to  comply;  unyielding 
temper  or  constitution. 

Consider  the  vast  disproportion  between  the  worst 
inconveniences  that  can  attend  our  ijicompliaiice 
with  men,  and  the  eternal  displeasure  of  an  offended 
God.  Dr.  J.  Rogers. 

Self-conceit  produces  peevishness  and  inco?nplt- 
auce  of  humour  in  things  lawful  and  indifferent. 

Tillotsoji. 

Incompliant  (in-kom-pli'ant),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  compliant.  ]  Not  compliant ;  un- 
yielding to  request  or  solicitation;  not  dis- 
posed to  comply. 

Incompliantly(in-kom-pli'ant-Ii),  adv.  Not 
compliantly. 

Incomposedt  (in-kom-pozd'),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  composed.]  Not  composed;  dis- 
ordered; disturbed. 

Thus  Satan;  and  him  thus  the  anarch  old. 
With  faltering  speech  and  visage  incomposed, 
Answer'd.  Milton. 

Incomposedness  t  (in-kom-poz'ed-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  incomposed ;  want  of 
composure. 

Incomposite  (in-kom'poz-It),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  composite.]  Not  composite;  un- 
compounded  ;  simple. — Incomposite  num- 
bers. Same  as  Prime  Numbers.  See  PRIME. 

Incompossibility  ( in-kom-pos '  si-bil"i-ti ), 
n.  [Pi-efLxin,  not,  s.wd  compossibility.]  The 
quality  of  being  incompossible;  incapability 
of  joint  existence;  inconsistency  with  some- 
thing.   [Rare.  ] 

The  two  different  meanings  afford,  however,  in 
many  cases,  two  different  results,  as  well  in  the  rela- 
tion of  lttco7npossibility  as  in  the  relation  of  (imme- 
diate) Inference.  Si7-  W.  Hamilton. 

Incompossible  (in-kom-pos'si-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  compossible.]  Not  possible 
to  ))e  or  subsist  with  something  else;  incap- 
able of  joint  existence ;  incompatible.  [Rare,  ] 

It  may  well  be  that  a  denial  is  supported  only  by 
one  or  other  of  two  incompossible  contraries. 

Sir  IK  Hamilton. 

Incomprehenset  (in-kom'pre-hens"),  a.  In- 
comprehensible. '  Incomprehense  in  virtue.' 
Marsto7i. 

Incomprehensibility  ( in-kom  'pre-hen'si- 
bil"i-ti),  n.    The  quality  of  being  incompre- 
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hensible,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  human  in- 
tellect ;  inconceivableness. 
Incomprehensible  ( iu-kom'pre-hen"si-bl), 
£1.  [Prefix  171,  not,  and  comprehensible.] 
Not  comprehensible:  (a)  not  to  be  contained 
within  limits. 

Presence  everywhere  is  the  sequel  of  an  infinite 
and  inconipreheitsibte  substance.  Hooker. 

(b)  That  cannot  be  comprehended  or  under- 
stood; that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
intellect;  inconceivable. 

And  all  her  numbered  stars,  that  seem  to  roll 
Spaces  incoynprehcnsibie.  Miltojt. 

Incomprehensibleness  (in-kom'pre-hen"- 
si-bl-nes),  n.  Incomprehensibility  (which 
see). 

Incomprehensibly  (in-kom'pre-hen"si-bli), 
adn.  In  an  incomprehensible  manner;  in- 
conceivably. 

Incomprehension  ( in-kom'pre-hen"shon), 
n.  [Prefl.x  in,  nut,  and  comjirehension.] 
Want  of  comprehension  or  understanding. 

These  mazes  and  incontpreheiisions.  Bacon. 

Incomprehensive  (in-kom'pre-hen"siv),  a. 
[Prefix  1)1,  not,  and  comprehensive.]  Not 
comprehensive;  not  extensive;  limited. 

A  most  iiicompreheitsiTje  and  inaccurate  title. 

U'arton. 

Incomprehensively  ( in-kom '  pre-hen"si v- 
li),  ado.    Not  comprehensively;  limitedly. 

These  are  received  only  upon  trust,  as  i7icompre- 
hensivcly  revealed  facts.  Sir  iV.  Hamilton. 

Incomprehensiveness  ( in-kom'pre-hen"- 
siv-ues),  n.  Quality  of  being  incomprehen- 
sive. 

Incompressibility  (in-kom-pres'i-bil"i-ti), 
11.  The  quality  of  Iteiug  incompressible;  the 
quality  of  resisting  compression,  or  of  being 
incapable  of  reduction  by  force  into  a  smaller 
compass. 

Incompressible  (in-kom-pres'i-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  compressible.]  Not  compres- 
sible; not  capable  of  being  reduced  by  force 
into  a  smaller  compass;  resisting  compres- 
sion. 

Incompressibleness(in-kom-pres'i-bl-nes), 
n.  Incompressibility. 

Incomputable  (in-kom-put'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  computable.]  Not  computable; 
incapable  of  being  computed  or  reckoned. 
Inconcealable  (in-kon-sel'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  concealable.]  Not  concealable; 
not  to  be  hid  or  kept  secret. 
The  inconcealable  imperfections  of  ourselves. 

Sir  T.  Bro7vne. 

Inconceivability  (in-kon-sev'a-bH"i-ti),  11. 
The  quality  of  being  inconceivable;  incon- 
ceivableness. '  The  inconceivability  of  the 
Infinite. '  Mansel. 

We  fall  at  once  into  the  inco^iceivahility  of  an  in- 
finite series  of  previous  volitions.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Inconceivable  (in-kon-sev'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  conceivable;  Fr.  inconcevable.] 
Not  conceivable ;  incapable  of  being  con- 
ceived by  the  mind;  incapable  of  being  ex- 
plained by  the  human  intellect,  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  known  principles  or  agencies; 
incomprehensible;  as,  it  is  inconceivable  to 
us  how  the  will  acts  in  producing  muscular 
motion. 

Inconceivableness  (in-kon-sev'a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  inconceivable;  incom- 
prehensibility. 

Inconceivably  (in-kon-sev'a-bli),  adv.  In 
an  inconceivable  manner;  in  a  manner  be- 
yond comprehension,  or  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  intellect. 

Inconceptiblet  (in-kon-sep'ti-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  conceptible.]  Inconceivable. 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

Inconcerningt  (in-kon-sern'ing),  a.  Unim- 
portant; trivial.  '  Trifling  and  inconceming 
matters.'  Fuller. 

Inconcinnet  (in-kon-sin'),  a.  Unsuitable. 

Cudworth. 

Inconcinnity  (in-kon-sin'ni-ti),  n.  [L.  incon- 
cinnitas,  from  inconcinims.  See  INCONCIN- 
NOUS.  ]  Want  of  concinnity,  congruousness, 
or  proportion;  unsuitableness. 

Such  is  the  incojtcinnity  and  insig^nificancy  of  Gro- 
tius's  interpreting  of  the  six  seals.      Dr.  H.  More. 

Inconcinnous  (in-kon-sin'nus),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  concinnous.]  Not  concinnous; 
unsuitable ;  incongruous  ;  wanting  propor- 
tion; disagreeable  to  the  ear;  discordant. 

Inconcludentt  (in-kon-kliid'ent),  a.  [L.  in, 
not,  and  concludens,  concludentis,  ppr.  of 
concludo,  to  conclude.]  Not  inferring  a 
conclusion  or  consequence.  Ayliffe. 

Inconcluding  (in-kon-kliid'ing),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  !\nd  concluding.]  Inferring  no  con- 
sequence. 

Inconclusive  (in-kon-kia'siv),  a.  [Prefix  in. 


not,  and  concltisive.]  Not  conclusive;  not 
producing  a  conclusion;  not  closing,  con- 
cluding, or  settling  a  point  in  debate  or  a 
doubtful  question ;  as,  an  argument  or  evi- 
dence is  inconclusive  when  it  does  not  ex- 
hibit the  truth  of  a  disputed  case  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  satisfy  the  mind,  and  put  an 
end  to  debate  or  doubt. 

The  Constitutions  confirm  many  frivolous  precepts 
by  texts  of  Scripture,  which  in  these  critical  days 
would  be  thought  inconchisive.  For  example,  '  .A. 
vintner's  money  must  not  be  accepted  by  the  bishop.' 
Why?  Because  Isaias  i.  22,  according  to  the  LXX., 
says,  '  Thy  vintners  mix  wine  with  water.'  Jortm. 

Inconclusively  (in-kon-klu'siv-li),  adv.  In 
an  inconclusive  manner. 

Inconclusiveness  (in-kon-klii'siv-nes),  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  incon- 
clusive. 

The  weakness  and  inconclusiveness  oi  ix  long,  arti- 
ficial, and  plausible  discourse.  Locke. 

Inconcoct  t  (in-kon-kokf),*-  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  concoct.]  Inconcocted.  'Crude  and 
inconcoct'  Bacon. 

Inconcocted  (in-kon-kokt'ed),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  a-wA  concoct.]  Not  concocted  or  fully 
digested;  not  matured;  unripened. 

Inconcoction  (in-kon-kok'shon),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  concoction.]  The  state  of  being 
indigested;  unripeness;  immaturity.  Bacon. 

Inconcurring  (in-kon-kur'ring),  a.  [Prefix 
ill.  not,  and  concurring.]  Not  concurring ; 
not  agreeing. 

They  derive  effects  not  only  from  inconcurriytg 
causes,  but  things  devoid  of  all  efficiency. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Inconcussible  (in-kon-kus'si-bl),  a.  [L.  pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  concussibilis,  that  cannot  be 
shaken.  See  Concussion.]  Not  concus- 
sible;  incapable  of  being  shaken.  Bp.  Rey- 
nolds. 

Incondensability  (in-kon-dens'a-bil"i-ti), 
n.  [See  Incondensable.]  The  quality  of 
being  not  condensable. 

Incondensable  (in-kon-dens'a-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  condensable.]  Not  condens- 
able ;  incapable  of  being  condensed,  or  of 
being  made  more  dense  or  compact. 

Incondite  (in-kon'dit),  a.  [L.  inconditus, 
confused,  rude — prefix  in,  not,  and  conditus, 
pp.  of  condo,  to  put  together,  to  join.  See 
Condition.]  Rude;  unpolished;  irregular. 
•Incondite  rhymes.'   J.  Philips. 

His  actual  speeches  were  not  nearly  so  ineloquent, 
incoitdite,  as  they  look.  Carlyle. 

Inconditional  (in-kon-di'shon-al),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  conditional.]  Not  conditional; 
without  any  condition,  exception,  or  limi- 
tation ;  absolute.  '  An  inconditional  and 
absolute  verity.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Inconditiona'te t  (in-kon-di'shon-at),  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  conditionate .]  Not  con- 
ditionate;  not  limited  or  restrained  by  con- 
ditions; absolute.  Boyle. 

Inconfirmed  (in-kon-fermdO,  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  confirmed.]    Not  confirmed. 

Inconformable  (in-kon-form'a-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  conformable.]  Not  conform- 
able; unconformable. 

Inconformity  (in-kon-form'i-ti),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  conformity.  ]  Want  of  conform- 
ity ;  incompliance  with  the  practice  of 
others,  or  with  the  requisitions  of  law,  rule, 
or  custom;  nonconformity.  'Inconformity 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.'  Hooker. 

Mr.  Buckley  is  sent  to  the  High  Commission  for 
inconformity.  Land. 

Inconfused  (in-kon-fiizd'),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  confused.]   Not  confused;  distinct. 

Inconfusion  (in-kon-fu'zhon),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  confusion.]  Freedom  from  confu- 
sion; distinctness. 

Incongealable  (in-kon-jel'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  congealable.]  Not  congealable; 
incapable  of  being  frozen. 

Incongealableness  (in-kon-jel'a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  incongealable. 

Incongenial  (in-kon-je'ni-al),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  congenial.]  Not  congenial;  not  of 
a  like  nature;  unsuitable;  uncongenial. 

Incongeniality  (in-kon-je'ni-al"i-ti),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  incongenial ; 
unlikeness  of  nature;  unsuitableness. 

Incongnience  (in-kong'gru-ens),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  congruence.]  The  quality  of 
being  incongruent ;  want  of  congruence, 
adaptation,  or  agreement;  unsuitableness. 

Incongruent  (in-kong'gru-ent),  a.  [Prefix 
in.  not,  and  congruent.]  Not  congruent; 
unsuitalde;  inconsistent. 

Incongrui'ty  (in-kon-gi-u'i-ti),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  congruity.]  1.  The  quality  of  being 
incongruous ;  want  of  congruity ;  impro- 
priety; inconsistency;  absurdity;  unsuit- 
ableness of  one  thing  to  another. 


The  fathers  make  use  of  this  acknowledgment  of 
the  incoitgmity  of  images  to  the  Deity,  from  thence 
to  prove  the  incongruity  of  the  worship  of  them. 

Stillingjleet. 

2.  What  is  incongruent;  something  e.xliibit- 
ing  a  want  of  congruity. 
Incongruous  (in-kong'gru-us),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  congruous.]  Not  congruous;  incap- 
able of  reciprocally  agreeing  or  of  being  har- 
monized; unsuitable;  not  fitting;  inconsis- 
tent; improper.  '  Incongruous  mixtures  of 
opinion.'  Is.  Taylor.  '  Made  up  of  incon- 
gruous parts.'  Macaulay. 

As  the  first  ship  upon  the  waters  bore 
Incongruous  kinds  who  never  met  before. 

Crabbe. 

— Incompatible,  Inconsistent,  Incongruous. 
See  Incompatible.— Syn.  Unsuitable,  un- 
suited,  inconsistent,  inappropriate,  unfit, 
improper. 

Incongruously  (in-kong'gru-us-li),  adv.  In 
an  incongruous  manner ;  misuitably ;  un- 
fitly; improperly. 

Incongruousness  (in-kong'gru-us-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  incongruous; 
the  state  or  quality  of  being  inharmonious. 

Inconnected  (in-kon-nekt'ed),  a.  Not  con- 
nected; unconnected.  Warburton. 

Inconnection  (in-kon-nek'shon),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  connection.]  Want  of  connec- 
tion ;  loose,  disjointed  state.  '  The  incon- 
7icction  of  this  vow  with  holy  orders.'  Bp. 
Hall. 

Inconnexedlyt  (in-kon-neks'ed-li),  adv. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  conncxcd,  pp.  of  connex.] 
Without  any  connection  or  dependence.  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Inconscionable  (in-kon'shon-a-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  conscionabh'.]  Not  conscion- 
able;  unable  to  discriminate  between  good 
and  evil;  unconscionable.  'So  inconscion- 
able are  these  common  people.'  Spenser. 

Inconsequence  (in-kon'se-kwens),  n.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  consequence;  L.  inconse- 
quentia.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
inconsequent;  want  of  logical  argument; 
inconclusiveness. 

Strange  !  that  you  should  not  see  the  incojtseqncnce 
of  your  own  reasoning.  Htird. 

Inconsequent  (in-kon'se-kwent),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  consequent.]  Not  following 
from  the  premises;  without  regular  infer- 
ence; notin  accordance  with  logical  method; 
as,  an  inconsequent  deduction  or  argument. 
'  Absurd  and  inconsequent  deductions.'  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Inconsequential  (in-kon'se-kwen"shal),  a. 
[Prefix  in,  nut,  and  consequential.]  Not 
consequential :  (a)  not  regularly  following 
from  tlie  premises.  (6)  Not  of  consequence; 
not  of  importance;  of  little  moment. 

She  has  sense  and  ambition;  but  it  is  still  the  sense 
and  ambition  of  a  woman,  that  is,  inconsequential. 

Cliesterjield. 

Inconsequentiality  ( in-kon '  se-kwen '  shi- 
al"i-ti),  n.    State  of  being  inconsequential. 

Inconsequentially  ( In-kon '  se-kwen" shal- 
li),  adv.  In  an  inconsequential  manner ; 
without  regular  sequence  or  deduction. 
Warburton. 

Inconsequentness  ( in-kon'se-kwent-nes ), 
n.    The  quality  of  being  inconsequent. 

Inconsiderable  (in-kou-sid'er-a-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  eonsiderablc.]  Not  consider- 
able; not  worthy  of  consideration  or  notice; 
unimportant ;  small ;  trivial ;  insignificant ; 
as,  an  inconsiderable  distance ;  an  inconsi- 
derable quantity  or  amomit;  inconsiderable 
value. 

I  am  an  inconsiderable  fellow,  and  know  nothing. 

Denltam. 

Syn.  Unimportant,  trivial,  trifling,  immate- 
rial, small,  slight,  insignificant. 

Inconsiderableness  (in  -  kon  -  sid ' er -  a  - bl  - 
lies),  n.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
inconsiderable;  small  importance.  Bay. 

Inconsiderably  ( in-kon-sid'er-a-bli ),  adv. 
In  an  inconsiderable  manner  or  degree ;  to 
a  small  amount;  very  little. 

Inconsideracyt  (in-kon-sid'er-a-si),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  inconsiderate;  inconsider- 
ateness;  thoughtlessness;  want  of  consider- 
ation. 

This  is  the  common  effect  of  the  inconsideracy  of 
youtll.  Chesterfield. 

Inconsiderate  (in-kon-sid'^r-at),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  considerate;  L.  inconsideratus. 
See  Consider.]  1.  Not  considerate;  not 
attending  to  or  guided  by  the  circumstances 
which  regard  safety  or  propriety;  rash;  im- 
prudent ;  thoughtless ;  heedless ;  as,  the 
young  are  generally  inconsiderate;  their 
conduct  was  most  inconsiderate. 

It  is  a  very  unhappy  token  of  our  corruption,  that 
tliere  should  be  any  so  incofisiderate  among  us  as 
to  sacrifice  morality  to  poHtics.  Addison. 
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2. t  Inconsiderable.  'A  little  inconsiderate 
peece  of  brass.'  Ed.  Terry  (1655). —  Syn. 
Thotightless,  heedless,  careless,  imprudent, 
indiscreet,  incautious,  injudicious,  rash, 
hasty. 

Inconsiderately  (in-ljon-sid'er-at-li),  adv. 
In  an  inconsiderate  manner;  without  due 
consideration  or  regard  to  consequences ; 
heedlessly;  carelessly;  rashly;  imprudently. 

Inconsiderateness(in-kon-sid'er-at-nes),  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  inconsid- 
erate; want  of  due  regard  to  consequences; 
carelessness;  thoughtlessness;  inadvertence; 
inattention;  imprudence. 

Inconsideration  (in-kon-sid'er-a"shon),  n. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  consideration.]  Want  of 
due  consideration  ;  want  of  thought ;  inat- 
tention to  consequences. 

St.  Gregory  reckons  uncleanness  to  be  the  parent 
of  blindness  of  mind,  incojtsideracion,  precipitancy 
or  giddiness  in  actions,  and  self-love.    yer.  Taylor. 

Inconsistency,  Inconsistence(in-kon-sist'- 
en-si,  in-kon-sist'eus),  n.  [Prefix  i';!,  not, 
and  consistency,  consistence.]  Tlie  condition 
or  quality  of  being  inconsistent :  (a)  such 
opposition  or  disagreement  as  that  one  pro- 
position infers  tlie  negation  of  the  other; 
such  contrariety  between  things  that  both 
cannot  subsist  together ;  opposition  or  dis- 
cordance in  the  nature  of  things. 

Ifaman  would  reeister  all  his  opinions  upon  love, 
politics,  religion,  and  learning,  what  a  bundle  of  2>t- 
cousisteucies  and  contradictions  would  appear  at 
last !  Sivi/t. 

(6)  Absurdity  in  argument  or  narration; 
argument  or  narrative  where  one  part  de- 
stroys the  other;  self-contradiction,  (c)  In- 
congruity in  action  or  conduct;  want  of 
agreement  or  uniformity;  unsteadiness; 
changeableness. 

Mutability  of  temper,  and  i}tcott^istency  Vi\^  our- 
selves, is  the  greatest  weakness  of  human  nature. 

Addiso7i. 

Inconsistent  (in-kon-sist'eut),  a.  [Pi-efix  in, 
nut,  and  consistent]  Not  consistent:  (a) 
irreconcilable  in  conception  or  in  fact;  con- 
trary; contradictory;  discordant;  incompa- 
tible; incongruous;  not  suitable. 

Wisdom  and  virtue  are  far  from  being  inco7isistent 
with  politeness  and  good  humour.  Addison. 

(6)  Not  exhibiting  uniformity  of  sentiment, 
conduct,  steadiness  to  principle,  or  the  like; 
at  variance;  fickle;  changeable;  as,  men  are 
often  inconsistent  with  themselves;  i)icon- 
sistent  in  behaviour  or  in  one's  opinions. — 
Incompatible,  Inconsistent,  Incongruous. 
See  INCOJIPAIIBLE.— Syn.  Incompatible,  in- 
congruous, irreconcilable,  discordant,  re- 
pugnant, contradictory. 
Inconsistently  (in-kon-sist'ent-li),  adv.  In 
an  inconsistent  manner ;  incongruously ; 
with  self-contradiction;  without  steadiness 
or  uniformity. 

As  this  is  the  only  crime  in  which  your  leading  poli- 
ticians could  have  acted  ntconsistently.      Burke.  . 

Inconsistentnesst  (in-kon-sist'ent-nes),  n. 
Inconsistency. 

Inconsisting  t  (in-kon-sist'ing),  a.  Incon- 
sistent. Dryden. 

Inconsolable  (in-kon-s61'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  consolable.]  Not  consolable; 
incapable  of  being  consoled;  grieved  beyond 
susceptibility  of  comfort. 

Her  women  will  represent  to  me  that  she  is  z?:co?i- 
solable  by  reason  of  my  unkindness.  Addison. 

Inconsolableness  (in-kon-sol'a-bl-nes),  n. 

State  I  if  lii-iui;-  inconsolable. 
Inconsolably  (in-kon-sol'a-bli),  adv.    In  a 
manner  or  degree  tliat  does  not  admit  of 
consolation. 

Inconsonance,  Inconsonancy  (tn-kon'so- 

nans,  in-kon'so-nan-si),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  consonance,  consonancy.]  Disagreement; 
inconsistency ;  want  of  harmony ;  discord- 
ance. 

Inconsonant  (in-kon'so-nant),  a.  [Prefix  in, 

not,  and  consonant]  Not  consonant  or 
agreeing;  inconsistent;  discordant. 

Inconsonantly  (in-kon's6-nant-li),  adv.  In- 
l  onsistently;  discordantly. 

Inconspicuous  (in-kon-spik'u-us),  a.  [Pre- 
fix 1/1,  not,  and  conspicuous.]    Not  conspi-  | 
cuous  or  readily  discernible;  obscure;  not  to 
lie  easily  perceived  by  the  sight ;  hardly  to 
lie  noticed.  [ 

Inconspicuously  (in-kon-spik'Q-us-li),  adv. 
In  an  inconspicuous  manner. 

Inconspicuousness  (in-kon-spik'u-us-nes), 
n.    State  of  being  inconspicuous. 

Inconstance,+  n.    Inconstancy.    Chaucer.  | 

Inconstancy  (in-kon'stan-si),  ?i.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  constancy;  L.  inconstantia.  See 
Constancy.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  incon- 
stant; mutability  or  instability  of  temper  or 
affection;  unsteadiness;  fickleness.  1 


Irresolution  on  the  schemes  of  life  which  offer  to 
our  choice,  and  iitcoftstancy  in  pursuing  them,  are 
the  greatest  causes  of  all  our  unhappiness.  Addison. 

2.  Want  of  sameness  or  uniformity;  dissim- 
ilitude. '/nconstoiiC!/ and  confusion  ...  in 
their mixturesor  combinations. '  Woodward. 
Inconstant  (in-kon'stant),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
AwA  constant;  L.  inconstans,  Fr.  inconstant.] 
1.  Not  constant ;  subject  to  change  of 
opinion,  inclination,  or  purpose;  not  firm 
in  resolution;  unsteady;  fickle;  capricious: 
said  of  persons;  as,  inconstant  in  love  or 
friendship.— 2.  Mutable;  changeable;  vari- 
able: said  of  things.  'The  inconstant  moon.' 
Shak. — Syn.  Mutable,  fickle,  volatile,  capri- 
cious, unsteady,  unstable,  vacillating,  un- 
settled, wavering,  changeable,  variable. 
Inconstant  (in-kon'stant),  n.  A  thing  which 
is  not  constant ;  a  thing  which  may  be 
present  or  absent,  or  may  increase  or  de- 
crease; a  variable. 

Let  us  eliminate  the  inconsianfs,  and  considering 
the  human  being  merely  as  a  covetous  machine,  ex- 
amine by  what  labour,  purchase,  and  sale  the  greatest 
accumulative  result  in  wealth  is  obtainable.  Ruskin, 

Inconstantly  (in-kon'stant-li),  adv.   In  an 
inconstant  manner;  not  steadily. 
Inconsumable  (in-kon-sum'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  aniX  consumable .]  Not  constmiable; 
incapable  of  being  wasted  or  spent. 
Inconsumably  (in-kon-siim'a-bli),  adv.  So 
as  to  be  inccmsumable. 
Inconstinunate  (in-kon-sum'at),  as.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  consummate.]    Not  consum- 
mate; not  flnislied;  not  complete.  'Conspi- 
racies and  inconsummate  attempts.'  Hale. 
Inconsummateness  (in-kon-sum'at-nes),  n. 
State  of  being  inconsummate  or  incomplete. 
Inconsumptiblet  (in-kon-sumt'i-bl),  a.  [L. 
prefix  in,  not,  and  consurno,  consumptum, 
to  consume.]  Incapable  of  being  consumed; 
not  to  be  spent,  wasted,  or  destroyed  by 
fire.  .Sir  K.  Digby. 

Incontaminate  (tn-kon-tam'in-at),  a.  [Pre- 
fix ill.  not,  and  contaminate.]  Not  conta- 
minated; not  adulterated;  pure.  Moore. 

Incontaminateness  (in-kon-tam'in-at-nes), 

n.    I'ncorrupted  state. 
Incontentationt  (in-kon-tent-a"shon).  71. 
[Prefix  111,  not,  and  content  ]  State  of  being 
not  content  or  discontented ;  discontent ; 
dissatisfaction.  Goodwin. 
Incontestability  (in-kon-test'a-bil"i-ti),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  incontestable. 
Incontestable  (in-kon-test'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not.  and  contestable.]   Not  contestable; 
not  to  be  disputed;  not  admitting  debate; 
too  clear  to  be  controverted;  incontrover- 
tible ;  as,  incontestable  evidence,  truth,  or 
facts.    '  An  evident  and  incontestable  proof 
of  aDeitj'.'  Locke. — Syn.  Incontrovertible, 
indisputable,  irrefragable,  undeniable,  un- 
questionable, indubitable. 
Incontestabieness  (in-kon-test'a-bl-nes),  n. 
Quality  of  being  incontestaWe. 
Incontestably  (in-kon-test'a-bli),  adv.  In 
an  uncontestable  manner ;  in  a  manner  to 
preclude  debate;  indisputably;  incontrover- 
tibly;  indubitably. 

Incontested  (in-kon-test'ed),  a.  Uncontest- 
ed. Addison. 

Incontiguous  (in-kon-tig'ii-us),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  contiguous.]    Not  contiguous; 
not  adjoining;  not  touching;  separate. 
Incontiguously  (in-kon-tig 'ii-us-li)  adv. 
Not  contiguously;  separately.  Wright. 

Incontinence,  Incontinency  (in-kon'ti- 

nens,  in-kon'ti-nen-si),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  continence;  L.  incontinentia,  Fr.  incon- 
tinence. See  Continence.]  Incapacity  to 
hold  back  or  restrain:  (a)  want  of  restraint 
of  the  passions  or  appetites,  especially  sexual 
desire;  free  or  illegal  indulgence  of  lust; 
lewdness. 

This  is  my  defence  : 
I  pleas'd  myself,  I  shunn'd  incotieinence.  Drydeji. 

(fc)  In  med.  the  inability  of  any  of  the  ani- 
mal organs  to  restrain  discharges  of  their 
contents,  so  that  the  discharges  are  invol- 
untary. 

Incontinent  (in-kon'ti-nent),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
Tiot,  s.T\&  continent.]  Not  continent:  (a)  not 
restraining  the  passions  or  appetites,  par- 
ticidarly  the  sexual  appetite;  indulging  lust 
without  restraint  or  in  violation  of  law;  un- 
chaste; lewd,  (ft)  In  med.  unable  to  re- 
strain natural  discharges  or  evacuations. 
Incontinent  (in-kon'ti-nent).  adv.  Incon- 
tinently; instantly;  immediately. 

And  put  on  sullen  black  inco)itinent.  Shak.  j 
Unto  the  place  they  came  incontinent.  Spenser. 

Incontinent  (in-kon'ti-nent),  n.    One  who  ! 
indulges  the  sexual  passion  unduly;  one  who 
1    isunchaste.  'O,o\&incontincnt!'  B.Jonson.  | 


Incontinently  (in-kon'ti-nent-li).  adv.  In 
an  incontinent  manner:  (a)  without  due  re- 
straint of  the  passions  or  appetites ;  un- 
chastely.  (V)  Immediately;  instantly;  sud- 
denly; forthwith;  at  once. 

I  win  incontinently  drown  myself.  Shak. 
Immediately  he  sent  word  to  Athens  that  he  would 
incontinently  come  hither  with  a  host  of  men. 

GoldyJtg. 

Incontracted  (in-kon-trakt'ed),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  contracted.]  Not  contracted; 
not  shortened. 

Incontrollable(in-kon-tr61'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
1/1,  not,  and  controllable  ]  Not  controllable; 
incapable  of  being  controlled;  that  cannot 
be  restrained  or  governed;  uncontrollable. 
'  Incontrollable  lord  of  Rome.'  Sandys. 
Incontrollably  (in-kon-trol'a-bli),  adv.  In 
a  manner  that  admits  of  no  control. 
Incontrovertibility  (in-kon'tro-vert'i-bil"- 
i-ti).  n.    State  of  being  incontrovertible. 
Incontrovertible  (in-kon'tro-vert"i-bl),  a. 
[Prefix  1)1,  not,  and  controvertible.]  Not  con- 
trovertible; too  clear  or  certain  to  admit  of 
dispute  or  controversy  —Syn.  Incontestable, 
indisputable,  irrefragable,  undeniable,  un- 
questionable, indubitable. 
Incontrovertibleness(in-kon'tr6-vert"i-bl- 
nes),  n.    State  of  being  incontrovertible. 
Incontrovertibly  ( in-kon' tr6-vert"i-bli), 
adv.    In  a  manner  or  to  a  degree  that  pre- 
cludes deliate  or  controversy. 
Inconvenience  (in-kon-ve'ni-ens),  n.  [Pre- 
fl.x  ill, not,  and  convenience.]  1.  The  quality 
of  being  inconvenient;  wantof  convenience; 
unfitness;  unsuitableness;  ine.xpedience;  as, 
the  inconvenience  of  this  arrangement  was 
manifest. — 2.  That  which  incommodes  or 
gives  trouble  or  uneasiness;  disadvantage; 
anything  that  disturbs  quiet,  impedes  pros- 
perity, or  increases  the  difiiculty  of  action 
or  success. 

Man  is  liable  to  a  great  many  inconvonences  everj- 
moment.  '  Tillotson. 

Inconvenience  (in-kon-ve'ni-ens),  v.t.  To 
put  to  inconvenience;  to  incommode. 
Inconveniency  (in-kon-ve'ni-en-si),  ii.  In- 
convenience (which  see). 
Inconvenient  (in-kon-ve'ni-ent),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  cornvenient]  Not  convenient:  (a) 
incommodious  ;  unsuitable ;  disadvantage- 
ous; giving  trouble  or  uneasiness;  increas- 
ing the  difficulty  of  progress  or  success; 
causing  embarrassment;  inopportune;  as,  an 
inconvenient  dress  or  garment;  an  inconi- 
venient  house;  iiicoiireiu'eiit  customs;  an 
cooivenient  ai'rangement  of  business. 

The  principal  sum  might  be  called  for  at  an  incon- 
venient  time.  Sir  Ji^.  Scott. 

(6)  Unfit;  unsuitable;  inexpedient;  as,  laws 
inconvenient  for  particular  men.  Hooker.— 
Syn.  Incommodious,  unsiutable,  disadvan- 
tageous, troublesome,  cumbrous,  cumber- 
some, embarrassing,  inopportune,  objec- 
tionable. 

Inconveniently  (in-kon-ve'ni-ent-li),  adv. 
In  an  inconvenient  manner;  unsuitably;  in- 
commodiously; unseasonably. 
Inconversable  (in-kon-vers'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
111,  not,  and  conversable.]  Not  conversable; 
not  inclined  to  free  conversation;  incom- 
municative; unsocial;  reserved. 
Inconversant  (in-kon'vers-ant),  a.  [Prefix 
ill,  not,  and  conversant.]  Not  conversant; 
not  familiar;  not  versed. 

Though  himself  not  inconversant  with  these,  he 
did  not  perceive  of  what  utility  they  could  be. 

Sir  rr.  Hamilton. 

Inconvertibility  (in-kon-vert'i-bil"i-ti),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  inconvertible;  incapa- 
bility of  being  converted  into  or  exchanged 
for  something  else;  as,  the  inconvertibility 
of  bank-notes  or  other  currency  into  gold 
or  silver. 

Inconvertible  (tn-kon-vert'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
1/1,  not,  and  convertible.]  Not  convertible; 
incapable  of  being  converted  into  or  ex- 
changed for  something  else;  as.  one  metal 
is  inconvei-tible  into  another;  bank-notes  are 
sometimes  inconvertible  into  specie. 
Inconvertibleness  (in-kon-vert'i-bl-nes),  n. 
Inconvertibility. 

Inconvertibly  (in-kon-vert'i-bh),  adv.  So 
as  not  to  be  convertible  or  transmutable. 
Inconvictedness  (in-kon-vikt'ed-nes),  n. 
:    [Prefix  111,  not,  convicted,  and  term.  Jiess,  de- 
noting state,  quality,  likeness,  <tc.]  State 
of  being  not  convicted. 
Inconviacible  (in-kon-vins'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
I    111,  not,  and  convincible.]    Not  comincible; 
incapable  of  being  convinced;  not  capable 
of  conviction. 

None  are  so  inconvincible  as  your  half-witted 
I     people.  Or.  H.  More. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abKne;    y.  Sc.  fey. 
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Inconvincibly  (in-kon-vins'i-bli),  adv.  In  a 
maimer  not  admitting  of  conviction.  Sir  T. 

Browne. 

Inconyt  (in-kon'i),  a.  [Perliaps  from  in, 
and  con,  to  know.]  Artless;  pretty;  deli- 
cate. 

O  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests!  most  zttcony  vulvar 

wit  \  Shai. 
My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh !  my  incoiiy  Jew. 

Shak. 

Incorporalt  (in-kor'po-ral),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  corporal.  ]  Not  consisting  of  mat- 
ter or  body;  immaterial;  incorporeal.  'The 
incorporal  air,'  Shak. 

Incorporalityt  (in-kor-po-ral'i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  incorporal;  immateriality; 
incorporeality. 

Incorporallyt  (in-kor'po-ral-li),  adv.  "With- 
out matter  or  a  body;  immaterially;  incor- 
poreally. 

Incorporate  (in-kor'po-rat),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  corporate.]  1.  Not  consisting  of 
matter;  not  having  a  material  body.  [Rare.] 
'Things  invisible  and  incorporate.'  Raleigh. 
2.  Not  corporate;  not  existing  as  a  corpora- 
tion; as,  an  incorporate  bank. 

Incorporate  (in-kor'po-rat),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 
incorporated ;  ppr.  incorporating.  [L.  in- 
corporo,  incorporatum—in,  into,  and  corpus, 
corporis,  a  body.]  To  form  into  or  unite 
with  a  body:  (a)  to  combine  or  mix  as  dif- 
ferent ingredients  into  one  mass;  as,  to  in- 
corporate drugs,  (b)  To  unite  with  a  body, 
substance,  or  mass  already  formed;  to  com- 
bine into  a  structure  or  organization ;  to 
unite  intimately;  as,  to  incorporate  copper 
with  silver;  to  incorporate  plagiarisms  into 
one's  work. 

The  Romans  did  not  subdue  a  country  to  put  the 
inh.^bitants  to  fire  and  sword,  but  to  incorporate  them 
into  tlleir  own  community.  Addison. 

(c)  To  place  in  a  body;  to  give  material  form 
to;  to  incarnate;  to  embody. 

The  idolaters  who  worshipped  their  images  as  gods 
supposed  some  spirit  to  be  incorporated  therein. 

Stilling/leet. 

(d)  To  form  into  a  corporation  or  body  poli- 
tic; to  constitute  into  a  body,  composed  of 
one  or  more  individuals,  with  the  quality 
of  perpetual  existence  or  succession ;  as, 
to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  or 
town;  to  incorporate  a  bank,  a  railway  com- 
pany, and  the  like. 

Incorporate  (in-kor'po-rat),  v.i.  To  unite 
so  as  to  make  a  part  of  another  body;  to  be 
mixed  or  blended;  to  grow  into:  usually 
followed  by  with. 

Painters'  colours  and  ashes  do  better  incorporate 
luttil  oil.  Bacon. 

Incorporate  (in-kor'po-rat),  a.  Incorpor- 
ated; united  in  one  body;  mixed;  conjoined; 
associated.    '  Incorporate  ivi^^ixA^.'  Shak. 
A  fifteenth  part  of  silver  incorporate  with  gold. 

Bacojt. 

Death  and  I 

Am  found  eternal  and  incorporate  both.  Milton. 

Incorporated  (in-kor'po-rat-ed),  p.  and  a. 
Mixed  or  united  in  one  body;  associated  in 
the  same  political  body;  existing  as  a  cor- 
poration; united  in  a  legal  body;  as,  incor- 
porated trades. 

Incorporation  (in-kor'po-ra"shon),n.  1.  The 
act  (if  incorporating  or  state  of  being  incor- 
porated; especially:  (a)  The  act  of  combin- 
ing or  mixing  different  ingredients  into  one 
mass ;  specifically,  in  med.  the  mixture  or 
combination  of  drugs  with  liquids  or  soft 
substances  in  order  to  give  them  a  certain 
degree  of  consistence.  Qi)  The  act  of  uniting 
with  a  body,  substance,  or  mass  already 
formed;  combination  into  a  structure  or  or- 
ganization; intimate  union;  as,  the  incor- 
poration of  plagiarisms  in  a  work. 

In  him  we  actually  are,  by  our  actual  incorpora- 
tion into  that  society  which  hath  him  for  their  head. 

Hooker. 

(c)  The  act  of  placing  in  a  body  or  of  giving 
material  form  ;  incarnation  ;  embodiment. 

(d)  Formation  of  a  legal  or  political  body  by 
the  union  of  individuals  constituting  an  ar- 
tificial person. — 2.  That  which  is  incorpo- 
rated; a  legal  or  political  body  formed  by 
the  union  of  individuals,  constituting  an  ar- 
tificial person  and  having  the  capacity  of 
perpetual  succession. 

Incorporative  (in-kor'po-rat-iv),  a.  Tend- 
ing to  incorporate;  that  incorporates;  spe- 
cifically, in  philul.  applied  to  languages,  as 
the  Basque  and  the  languages  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  which  run  a  whole  phrase 
or  sentence  into  one  word;  thus,  hoponi,  to 
wash,  hopocuni,  to  wash  hands,  ho])oadvni, 
to  wasli  feet.  The  elements  used  in  this 
process  of  word-building  are  generally  frag- 
ments of  single  words.  Incorporative  lan- 
guages are  also  called  intercalative. 


Incorporeal  (in-kor-p6're-al),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  corporeal.]  Not  corporeal:  (a)  not 
consisting  of  matter;  not  having  a  material 
body;  immaterial. 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduced  their  shapes  immense.  Miltojt. 

(h)  In  law,  existing  only  in  contemplation  of 
law;  not  capable  of  actual  visible  seizin  or 
possession;  intangible. — Incorporeal  heredi- 
tament. See  Hereditament. —  Syn.  Im- 
material, immateriate,  unsubstantial,  bodi- 
less, spiritual,  disembodied,  unbodied. 

Incorporealism  (in-kor-po're-al-izm),  n. 
The  condition  of  being  incorporeal;  imma- 
teriality; spiritual  existence  or  nature. 

Incorporealist  (in-kor-p6're-al-ist),  n.  One 
who  believes  in  incorporealism. 

Incorporealize  (in-kor-po're-al-Iz),  v.t.  or  t. 
To  assert  to  be  incorporeal  or  regard  as  in- 
corporeal. 

Incorporeally  (in-kor-p6're-al-li),  adv.  In 
an  incorporeal  manner;  without  body;  im- 
materially. 

Incorporeitjr(in-kor'p6-re"i-ti),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  incorporeal;  immateriality. 

Incorpset  (in-korps'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and 
corpse,  a  body,  a  dead  body.]  To  incor- 
porate. 

He  grew  unto  his  seat, 
And  to  such  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horse. 
As  he  had  been  incorpsed  and  demi-natured 
With  the  brave  beast.  Shak. 

Incorrect  (in-ko-rekf),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  correct.]  1.  Not  correct:  (a)  not  accord- 
ing to  a  copy  or  model,  or  to  established 
rules;  faulty. 

The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect.  Pope, 
(h)  Not  according  to  truth;  as,  aii  incorrect 
statement,narration,  or  calculation.— 2.  tNot 
corrected  or  regulated;  not  chastised  into 
proper  obedience. 

It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven.  Shak. 

Syn.  Inaccurate,  inexact,  erroneous,  wrong, 
faulty. 

Incorrectiont  (in-ko-rek'shon),  n.  [Prefix 
//!,  not,  and  correction.]  Want  of  correc- 
tion. 

The  unbridled  swing  or  incorrection  of  ill  nature 
maketh  one  odious.  Arnway  (i66i). 

Incorrectly  (in-ko-rektii),  adv.  In  an  in- 
correct manner;  inaccurately;  not  exactly; 
as,  a  writing  incorrectly  copied;  testimony 
incorrectly  stated. 

They  would  have  wrote  as  loosely  and  incorrectly 
as  the  philosophers  before  them.  Ellis. 

Incorrectness  (in-ko-rekt'nes),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  incorrect;  want 
of  conformity  to  truth  or  to  a  standard;  in- 
accuracy. 

Incorrespondence,  Incorrespondency 

(in-ko're-spond"ens,  in-ko're-spond"en-si),  n. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  correspondence,  corre- 
spondency.] Want  of  correspondence;  dis- 
proportion. Coleridge. 
Incorresponding  (in-ko're-spond-ing),  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  corresponding.]  Not 
corresponding. 

Incorrigibility  (in-ko'ri-ji-bil"i-ti),  n.  In- 
conigibleness. 

Incorrigible  (in-ko'ri-ji-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  corrigible.]  1.  Incapable  of  being 
corrected  or  amended.  'An  incorrigible 
error."  L' Estrange.— 2.  Bad  beyond  correc- 
tion or  reform;  as, -an  incorrigible  sinner  or 
drunkard.    '  Incorrigible  fools,.'  Dryden. 

Incorrigible  (in-ko'ri-ji-bl),  n.  One  who  is 
bad  beyond  correction  or  reform. 

Incorrigibleness  (in-ko'ri-ji-bl-nes),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  incorrigible  or 
depraved  beyond  correction ;  hopeless  de- 
pravity. 

Incorrigibly  (in-ko'ri-ji-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
corrigible manner;  irreclaimably. 

Incorrodible  (in-ko-rod'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  anil  corrodible.]  Incapable  of  being 
corroded. 

Incorrupt  (in-ko-rupf),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  corrupt.]  Not  corrupt:  (o.)  not  suft'er- 
ing  from  corruption  or  decay;  not  marred, 
impaired,  or  spoiled.  (6)  Not  defiled  or  de- 
praved; pure;  sound;  untainted;  above  the 
influence  of  corruption  or  bribery. 

Incorrupted  (in-ko-rupt'ed),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  corrupted.]  Not  corrupted;  un- 
corrupted.  Whitehead. 

Incorruptibility  (in-ko-rupt'i-bil"i-ti),  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  Incor- 
ruptible; incapability  of  corruption. 

Incorruptible  (in-ko-rupt'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
ill,  not,  and  corruptible.]  Not  corrupt- 
ible: (a)  incapable  of  corruption,  decay,  or 
dissolution;  as.  gold,  glass,  mercury,  &c., 
are  incorruptible. 

Our  bodies  shall  be  changed  into  incorruptible 
and  immortal  substances.  H^ake. 


(b)  Ini  apal  de  of  being  bribed;  inflexibly  just 

and  ujiriiilit. 

Incorruptible  (in-ko-rupt'i-bl),  n.  Eccles. 
one  of  a  section  of  the  Monophysite  Copts 
which  arose  in  Alexandria  in  the  time  of 
Justinian:  called  Incorrupt ibles,  as  holding 
the  incorruptibility  of  Christ's  body,  by 
which  was  meant  that  it  was  not  liable  to 
change  from  the  time  of  his  conception,  nor 
subject  to  the  natural  affections  and  pas- 
sions, as  hunger,  pain,  weariness,  and  the 
like,  Christ  seemingly  only  suffering  such 
things. 

Incorruptibleness  (in-ko-rupt'i-bl-nes),  n. 
Incorrni>tibiUty. 

Incorruptibly  (in-ko-rupt'i-bli),  adv.  In 
an  incorruptible  manner;  so  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  corruption. 

Incorruption  (in-ko-rup'shon),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  corruption.]  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  incorrupt;  absence  of  or 
exemption  from  corruption. 

It  is  sown  in  corruption ;  it  is  raised  in  iiicorrup- 
tion.  I  Cor.  xv,  42. 

Incorruptive  (in-ko-rupt'iv),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not.  ami  cni  riiptive.]  Not  liable  to  corrup- 
tion or  decay.  '  The  wreath  of  incorruptive 
praise.'  Akenside. 

Incorruptly  (in-ko-rupt'U),  adv.  Without 
corruption. 

Incorruptness  (in-ko-rupt'nes),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  incorrupt: 
(a)  exemption  from  decay  or  corruption. 
(h)  Purity  of  mind  or  manners;  probity;  in- 
tegrity; honesty. 

Proljity  of  mind,  integrity,  and  incorruptness  of 
manners  is  preferable  to  fine  parts  and  subtile  specu- 
lations. Wood-ward. 

Incrassate  (in-kras'at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  in- 
crassated;  ppr.  incrassating.  [L.  incras- 
so,  incrassatum  —  in,  intens. ,  and  cra.'istis, 
thick.]  To  make  thick  or  thicker;  to  thick- 
en; specifically,  in  phar.  to  make  thicker, 
as  fluids,  by  the  mixture  of  other  substances 
less  fluid,  or  by  evaporating  the  thinner 
parts. 

Acids,  such  as  are  austere,  as  unripe  fruits,  pro- 
duce too  great  a  stricture  of  the  fibres,  incrassate 
and  coagulate  the  fluids.  Arbicthnot. 

Incrassate  (in-kras'iit),  v.  i.  To  become  thick 
or  thicker. 

Their  spirits  fattened  and  incrassated  within  them. 

Ha7ninond. 

Incrassate,  Incrassated  (in-kras'at,  in- 
kras'at-ed),  a.  1.  Thickened,  or  made  thick 
or  thicker;  inspissated;  fattened. 

Their  understandings  were  so  gross  within  them, 
being  fattened  and  incrassate  with  magical  phan- 
tasms. Naniniond. 

2.  In  bot.  becoming  thicker  by  degrees. 
Incrassatlon  (in-kras-a'shon),  n.    The  act 
of  tliickening,  or  state  of  becoming  tliick  or 
thicker;  in.spissation. 

Incrassative  (in-kras'at-iv),  a.   Having  the 

quality  of  thickening. 
Incrassative  (in-kras'at-iv),  n.  That  which 

has  Ihc  ijnwer  to  thicken;  specifically,  a 

medicine  formerly  believed  to  thiclcen  the 

huniiiiiis  wlien  too  thin. 
Increasable  (in-kres'a-bl),  a.    Capable  of 

bein^;  increased. 

Increasableness  (in-kres'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
((Uality  of  being  increasable. 

Increase  (in-kres'),  v  i.  pret.  &pp.  increased; 
ppr.  increasing.  [Norm,  en,  and  creser,  L. 
crescere,  to  grow,  allied  to  creare,  to  create 
—similarly  decrease.]  1.  To  become  greater, 
as  in  bulk,  quantity,  number,  quality,  value, 
degree,  intensity,  authority,  power,  reputa- 
tion, wealth,  suljstance,  and  the  like ;  to 
grow;  to  augment;  to  advance. 

The  waters  increased,  and  bare  up  the  ark. 

Gen.  vii.  ry. 

He  must  iturease,  but  I  must  decrease.   Jn.  iii.  30. 
The  Lord  make  you  to  increase  and  abound  in 
love  one  toward  another.  i  Thes.  iii.  12. 

2.  To  be  fertile  or  fruitful;  to  multiply  by 
the  production  of  young;  as,  fishes  increase 
very  rapidly.  —  3.  In  astroii.  to  show  a  gra- 
dually enlarging  luminous  surface;  to  wax; 
as,  the  moon  increases. 
Increase  (in-kres'),  «.  t.  To  augment  or  make 
greater  in  bulk,  quantity,  or  amount;  to 
add  to;  to  advance  in  quality;  to  extend; 
to  lengthen;  to  spread;  to  aggravate;  as,  to 
increase  wealth ;  to  increase  love,  zeal,  or 
passion ;  to  increase  distance ;  to  increasse 
guilt. 

Hie  thee  from  this  slaughter-house, 
Lest  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead.  Shak. 
I  will  increase  the  famine.  Ezek.  v.  16. 

Make  denials 
Iticrease  your  services.  Shak. 


ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  (;o;  j,job; 
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Increase  (in'kres),  n.  l.  Augmentation ;  a 
growing  larger,  as  in  number,  quality,  value, 
degree.  Intensity, strengtli, authority,  power, 
reputation,  wealth,  substance,  and  the  like; 
extension. 

Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace 
there  shall  be  no  end.  Is.  ix.  7. 

As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  wliat  it  fed  on.  Shak. 

2.  The  amount  which  is  added  to  the  origi- 
nal stock,  or  by  which  the  original  stock  is 
augmented;  increment;  profit;  interest;  pro- 
duce. 

Talce  thou  no  usury  of  him,  or  increase:  but  fear 
thy  God.  _  Lev.  xxv.  36. 

Earth's  increase,  foison  plenty, 
Barns  and  garners  never  empty.  Shak. 

3.  Progeny;  issue;  offspring. 

All  the  increase  of  thine  house  shall  die  in  the  flower 
of  their  age.  i  Sam.  ii.  33. 

4.  Generation.   '  Organs  of  increase. '  Shak. 

5.  In  astron.  tlie  period  of  increasing  light 
or  luminous  phase;  the  waxing,  as  of  the 
moon. 

Seeds,  hair,  nails,  hedges,  and  herbs  will  grow 
soonest,  if  set  or  cut  in  the  increase  of  the  moon. 

Bacon. 

Syn.  Augmentation,  enlargement,  exten- 
sion, growth,  increment,  addition,  acces- 
sion. 

Increaseful  (in-kres'ful),  a.  Full  of  increase; 
abundant  of  produce.  '  To  cheer  the  plough- 
man with  increaseful  crops."  Shak. 

Increaser  (in-kres'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  increases.  '  A  lover  and  increaser  of 
his  people.'   Beau.  &  Fl. 

Increasing  (In-kres'ing),  p.  and  a.  Prolific; 
breeding  or  multiplying  rapidly. 

Fishes  are  more  numerous  or  increasing  than 
beasts  or  birds.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Increasingly  (in-kres'ing-li),  adv.  In  the 
way  of  increasing  or  growing;  growingly. 

Inereate  (in-kre-af),  V.  t.  [Prefix  in,  in,  with- 
in, and  create.]   To  create  within. 

Inereate,  Increated  (iu-kre-af,  in-kre-at'- 

ed),  a.  [Prefix  iii,  not,  and  create,  created.] 
Not  created;  uncreated.  ' Bright  effluence 
of  bright  essence  inereate.'  Milton. 
Incredibility  (in-kred'i-bil"i-ti),  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  incredible,  or  of  being  too 
extraordinary  to  admit  of  belief. 

For  objects  of  incredibiiily,  none  are  so  removed 
from  all  appearance  of  truth  as  those  of  Corneille's 
Andromede.  Drydeyi. 

2.  That  which  is  incredible. 

Heat  his  mind  with  incredibilities.  Johnson. 

Incredible  (in-kred'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  credible.]  Not  credible;  impossible  to 
be  believed;  not  to  be  credited;  too  extra- 
ordinary and  Improbable  to  admit  of  belief. 

Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with 
you,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead?     Acts  xxvi.  8. 

Incredibleness  (in-kred'i-bl-nes),  n.  In- 
credibility. 

Incredibly  (in-kred'i-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
credible manner;  in  a  manner  to  preclude 
belief. 

Increditable  (in-kred'it-a-bl),  a.  Not  cred- 
itable. 

Incredulity  (in-kre-du'li-ti),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  incredulous ;  indisposition  to  be- 
lieve; a  withholding  or  refusal  of  belief; 
scepticism;  unbelief. 

Of  every  species  of  incrednlity,  religious  unbelief 
is  infinitely  the  most  irrational.  BucUminster. 

Incredulous  (in-kred'ii-lus),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  credulous.  ]  Not  credulous ;  not 
given  to  believe  readily;  indisposed  to  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  wliat  is  related;  refusing 
or  withholding  belief;  sceptical. 

I  am  not  altogether  inci-editlons  but  there  may  be 
such  candles  as  are  made  of  salamander's  wool. 

Bacon. 

Incredulously  (in-kred'a-lus-li),  adv.  In 
an  incredulous  manner;  with  incredulity. 

Incredulousness  (in-kred'u-lus-nes),  n.  In- 
credulity (whicli  see). 

Incremable  t  (in-krem'a-bl),  a.  [From  L.  in, 
not,  and  cremo,  to  burn.]  incapable  of  be- 
ing burned.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Incremation  (in-kre-ma'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  burning  or  of  consuming  by  burning,  as 
dead  bodies;  a  conflagration. 

Not  very  long  after  we  passed  those  incremations 
(burning  ghauts  near  Calcutta),  I  was  seated  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  .  .  .  Club.       W.  H.  Rnssell. 

Increment  (in'kre-ment),  n.  [L.  incremen- 
tmn,  from  incresco,  to  increase.  See  IN- 
CREASE.] 1.  Act  or  process  of  increasing;  a 
growing  in  bulk,  quantity,  number,  value, 
or  amount;  augmentation.  '  The  Nile's  i)i- 
crement  or  inundation.'   Sir  T.  Browne. 

A  nation,  to  be  great,  ought  to  be  compressed  in 
its  ijicrement  by  nations  more  civilized  than  itself. 

Coleridge. 


The  moon  in- 
crescent. 


2.  Sometliing  added;  increase;  specifically, 
in  math,  the  increase  of  a  variable  quan- 
tity or  fraction  from  its  present  value  to 
its  next  ascending  value ;  the  finite  quan-  | 
tity,  generally  variable,  by  which  a  vari- 
able quantity  is  increased. — 3.  In  rhet.  an 
amplification  without  necessarily  involving 
a  true  climax,  as  in  the  following  pass- 
age ; — '  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
wliatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
tilings  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  tilings  are  of  good  re- 
port; if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be 
any  praise,  think  on  these  things.'  Phil, 
iv.  8. 

Increpate  t  (in'krep-at),  v.  t.  [L.  increpo,  in- 
crepitum,  increpatum,  to  upbraid  loudly, 
to  chide — prefix  in,  and  crepo,  to  make  a 
noise,  to  talk  loudly.]   To  chide;  to  rebuke. 

Increpation  (in-krep-a'shon),  n.  [L.  incre- 
patio,  inerepatiunis,  from  increpo.  See  IN- 
CREPATE.] A  chiding  or  rebuking;  rebuke; 
reprehension.  South. 

Increscent  (in-kres'ent),  a. 
[L.  increscens,  increscentis, 
ppr,  of  incresco,  to  in- 
crease. See  Increase.] 
Increasing;  growing;  aug- 
menting ;  swelling ;  spe- 
cifically, in  her.  a  term 
employed  to  denote  the 
moon  when  represented 
with  the  horns  towards  tlie 
dexter  side  of  the  shield. 

Increst  (in-kresf),  v.t.  To  adorn  with  a 
crest.    Drummond.  [Rare.] 

Incriminate  (iu-krim'in-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
incriminated;  ppr.  incriminating.  [L.L.  m- 
crimino,  incriminatum — L.  in,  and  crimino, 
to  accuse  one  of  a  crime,  from  crimen,  ci'im- 
inis,  a  crime.]  To  charge  with  a  crime  or 
fault;  to  accuse;  to  criminate. 

Incriminatory  (in-krim'in-a-to-ri),a.  Charg- 
ing witli  crime;  accusatory;  tending  to  cri- 
minate. Athenmim. 

Incroach  (in-kroch'),  f.t.  Same  as,  Encroach. 
Incroachment  (in-krocli'ment),  n.  Same 
as  Encroacliine nt. 

Incruciated  (in-krb'slii-at-ed),  a.  Free  from 

torture  or  torment.  FclOiam. 
Incruentalt  (in-kro-ent'al),  a.  [L.  incruen- 

tus — prefix  in,  not,  and  cruentus,  bloody.] 

Not  bloody;  not  attended  witli  blood.  Bre- 

vint. 

Incrust  (in-krusf),  v.t.  [L.  incTOsJo— prefix 
in,  and  crusto,  to  cover  with  a  crust,  from 
crusta,  rind,  crust.]  To  cover  with  a  crust 
or  with  a  hard  coat;  to  form  a  crust  on  the 
surface  of;  as,  iron  inerusted  with  oxide  or 
rust;  a  vessel  inerusted  with  salt. 

Save  but  our  army,  and  let  Jove  ifta'icst 

Swords,  pikes,  and  guns  with  everlasting  rust.  Pofie. 

Incrustate  (in-krust'at),  v.t.    To  incrust. 

Bacon.  [Rare.] 

Incrustate  (in-krust'at),as.  In  liot.(a)  coated, 
as  with  eartliy  matter.  (6)  A  term  applied 
to  seeds  which  grow  so  fii-mly  to  their  peri- 
carp as  to  appear  to  have  but  one  integu- 
ment. 

Incrustation  (in-krust-a'shou),  n.  [L.  in- 
crustatio,  incrustationis,  from  inerusto.  See 
INORCST.]  1.  The  act  of  incrusting;  the  act 
of  covering  or  lining  with  any  foreign  sub- 
stance, as  with  marble  or  other  stone;  the 
state  of  being  inerusted. 

The  first  broad  characteristic  of  the  building,  and 
the  root  nearly  of  every  other  important  peculiarity 
in  it,  is  its  confessed  ijicritstation.  It  is  the  purest 
example  in  Italy  of  the  great  school  of  architecture, 
in  which  the  ruling  principle  is  the  incrnstation  of 
brick  with  more  precious  materials.  Ruskin. 

2.  A  crust  or  coat  of  anything  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  body ;  a  covering  or  inlaying,  as 
of  marble,  mosaic,  or  other  substanee. 

Incrustment  (in-krust'ment),  n.  Incrusta- 
tion.   Edin.  Rev. 

Incrystallizable  (in-kris'tal-iz-a-bl),a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  crystallizable.]  Not  crystal- 
lizable;  uncrystailizable. 

Incubate  (in'kfl-bat),  v.i.  [L.  incubo,  incubi- 
tiim,  incubatum,  to  lie  in  or  upon — prefix 
in,  in,  upon,  and  cubo,  to  lie  down.]  To  sit, 
as  on  eggs  for  hatching. 

Incubation  (in-kO-ba'shon),  n.  [L.  incu- 
batio,  incubationis,  from  incubo.  See  In- 
cubate.] 1.  The  act  of  sitting,  as  on  eggs, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  hatching  young.— 2.  In 
pathol.  the  maturation  of  a  contagious  poi- 
son in  the  animal  system. — Artificial  incu- 
bation, the  hatching  of  eggs  by  prolonged 
artificial  warmth.  The  Egyptians  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  accustomed  to  hatch 
eggs  by  artificial  heat.  In  Cliina,  also,  arti- 
ficial incubation  has  long  been  practised. 


It  is  now  in  use  in  France  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, and  has  also  been  attempted  in  Eng- 
land.— Period  of  incubation,  in  pathol.  the 
pei-iod  that  elapses  between  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  morbific  principle  and  the  out- 
break of  the  disease. 

Incubative  (in'kub-at-iv),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  incubation  or  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion ;  having  the  nature  of  or  constituted 
by  incubation ;  relating  to  the  period  dur- 
mg  which  a  disease  exists  in  the  system  but 
has  not  manifested  itself;  as,  the  incubative 
stage  of  a  disease. 

Incubator  (in'kub-at-fer),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  incubates;  a  bird  that  incubates; 
specifically,  a  bird  that  shows  a  disposition 
to  sit  upon  eggs,  in  distinction  from  one 
that  does  not  show  such  a  disposition;  an 
apparatus  or  contrivance  for  hatching  eggs 
by  artificial  heat. 

Incubatory  (in-k(ib'a-to-ri),  a.  Serving  for 
incubation. 

Incubet  (in'kfib),  ut.  To  make  a  cube  of; 
to  reduce  to  the  form  of  a  cube,  so  as  to  be 
adapted  to  fill  a  vacant  space. 

So  that  Prelaty  .  .  .  must  be  fain  to  inglobe  or 
incube  herself  among  the  Presbyters.  Milton, 

Incubituret  (in-kii'bi-t(ir),  n.  The  act  of 
iiRuliating;  incubation.  Ellis. 

Incubous  (in'kub-us),  a.  In  bot.  imbricated 
from  the  base  towards  the  apex,  said  of 
leaves :  opposed  to  succuhous  (which  see). 

Incubus  (in'kii-bus),  n.  pi.  Incubuses,  In- 
cubi (in'kii-bus-ez,  in'ku-bi}.  [L. ,  from  in- 
cubo, to  lie  on.]  1.  A  sensation  of  a  distress- 
ing weight  at  the  epigastrium  during  sleep, 
and  of  impossibility  of  motion,  sjicech,  or 
respiration;  nightmare  (which  see).— 2.  An 
imaginary  lieing  or  demon,  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  nightmare. 

The  devils  who  af  peared  in  the  female  form  were 
generally  called  succubi;  those  who  appeared  like 
men,  incubi.  Lecky. 

Hence—  3.  Fig.  anything  that  weighs  heavily 
on  another  thing,  as  on  the  mind;  anything 
that  prevents  tlie  fiee  use  of  the  mental  or 
intellectual  faculties ;  an  encumbrance  of 
any  kind;  a  dead  weight. 

Debt  and  usury  is  the  ijicubns  which  weighs  most 
heavily  on  the  agricultural  resources  of  Turkey. 

Farley. 

Inculcate  (in-kul'kat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  in- 
culcated; ppr.  inculcating.  [L.  inculco,  in- 
cidcatum,  to  tread  in  or  down,  to  force 
upon— in,  into,  and  calco,  to  tread,  calx, 
the  heel.]  To  tread  into;  hence,  to  impress 
by  frequent  admonitions;  to  teach  and  en- 
force by  frequent  repetitions;  to  urge  on 
the  mind. 

Manifest  truth  may  deserve  sometimes  to  be  inad- 
cated,  because  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  it. 

Atterlniry. 

—Implant,  Ingraft,  Inculcate,  Instil,  In- 
fuse. See  under  Implant.— SYN.  To  teach, 
instil,  implant,  infuse^  impress. 
Inculcation  (in-kul-ka's!ion),  n.  The  action 
of  inculcating  or  impressing  by  repeated 
admonitions. 

Often  ijtculcatiofi  of  warning  necessarily  implies  a 
danger.  Bp.  Hall. 

Inculcator  (in-kul'kat-er),  n.  One  who  in- 
culcates or  enforces.  '  The  example  and  in- 
culcator.' Boyle. 

Inculkt  (in-ku'lk'),  v.  t.  To  inculcate.  Sir  T. 

More. 

Inculpable  (in-kulp'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
anA  culpable.]  Not  culpable;  without  fault; 
unblamable;  not  to  be  accused. 

It  was  an  innocent  and  inculpable  piece  of  ignor- 
ance. Killinpbeck. 


Inculpableness  (in-kulp'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  inculpable; 
uiiblaniableness;  blamelessness. 

Inculpably  (in-kulp'a-bli),  adv.  Unblam- 
ably;  without  blame. 

Inculpate  (in-kul'pat),  ii.i.  pret.  &  pp.  incul- 
pated; ppr.  inculpating.  [L.L.  inculpo,  in- 
culpatum — L.  in,  into,  and  culpa,  a  fault.] 
To  expose  to  blame  or  imputation  of  a  fault; 
to  blame;  to  censure;  to  accuse  of  crime;  to 
impute  guilt  to;  to  incriminate. 

Inculpation  (in-kul-pa'shon),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
L.L.  inciilpo.  See  Inculpate.]  Tlie  act  of 
inculpating  or  state  of  being  inculpated; 
blame;  censure;  incrimination. 

Inculpatory  (in-kulp'a-to-ri),  a.  Tending 
to  inculpate  or  criminate;  tending  to  prove 
guilty;  criminatory:  opposed  to  exculpatory; 
as,  inculpatory  evidence. 

Incult  (iii-kulf),  a.  [L.  incultus—VKfya  in, 
not,  and  cultus,  pp.  of  colo,  to  cultivate.] 
Unfilled;  uncultivated;  hence,  not  polished 
or  refined,  as  style. 

Germany  then,  saith  Tacitus,  was  inailt  and  horrid. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  mdve;     tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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Incultivated  (in-kul'ti-vat-ed),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  cultivated.  ]  Not  cultivated ; 
uncultivated.    Sir  T.  Uerhert. 

Incultivation  (in-kul-ti-va'slion),  n.  Ne- 
glect or  want  of  cultivation. 

In  that  state  of  incultivation  which  nature  in  her 
luxuriant  fancies  loves  to  form.  Berington. 

Incillture  (in-kul'tur),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  culture.]  Want  or  neglect  of  culture. 
Feltham. 

Incumbency  (in-kum'ben-si),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  incumbent;  a  lying  or  resting 
on  something.— 2.  That  which  is  incumbent: 

(a)  a  physical  burden  or  weight. 

We  find  them  more  fragile,  and  not  so  well  quali- 
fied to  support  great  incitmbencies  and  weights. 

Evelyn. 

(&)  That  which  rests  upon  one  morally,  as  a 
duty,  rule,  or  obligation. 

All  the  incumbencies  of  a  family.  Domie. 

3.  JEccles.  the  state  of  holding  or  being  in 
possession  of  a  benefice. 

These  fines  are  only  to  be  paid  to  the  bishop  dur- 
ing his  incumbency.  Swift. 

Incumbent  (in-kum'bent),  a.  [L.  iiicuinbens, 
incurnbentis,  ppr.  of  incumbo,  to  lay  one's 
self  down  upon — in,  on,  and  cumbo,  to  lie 
down.]   1.  Lying  or  resting  upon. 

And  when  to  move  th'  incit-mbent  load  they  try. 

Addison. 

2.  Supported;  buoyed  up. 

And  fly  incumbent  on  tlie  dusky  air.  Dryden. 

3.  In  hot.  leaning  or  resting:  said  of  anthers 
when  lying  on  the  inner  side  of  the  filament, 
or  of  an  embryo  when  its  radicle  is  folded 
down  upon  the  back  of  the  cotyledons.— 

4.  Lying  or  resting,  as  duty  or  obligation ; 
imposed  and  emphatically  urging  or  press- 
ing to  performance;  indispensable. 

All  men,  truly  zealous,  will  perform  those  good 
works  which  are  incjunbent  on  all  Christians. 

Bp.  Sprat. 

Incumbent  (in-kum'bent),  n.  A  person  in 
present  possession  of  a  benefice  or  any  office. 

Incum'oently  (in-kum'bent-b),  adv.  In  an 
incumbent  manner. 

Incumber  (in-kum'bSr),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and 
cumber.]    To  encumber  (which  see). 

Incumbrance  (in-kum'brans),  n.  Encum- 
brance (which  see). 

Incumbrancer  (in-kum'brans-er),  n.  En- 
cumbrancer (which  see). 

Incumbroust  (in-kum'brus),  a.  Cumber- 
some; troublesome. 

Incunabulum  (in-kfi-na'bu-lum),  n.  pi.  In- 
cunabula (in-kii-na'bu-la).  (L.  incunabula, 
swaddling-clothes,  birth-place,  origin — pre- 
fix in,  and  cimabula,  from  cunce,  a  cradle.] 
In  bibliography,  a  book  printed  during  the 
early  period  of  the  art ;  generally,  a  book 
printed  before  the  year  1500. 

Incur  (in-ker'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  incurred; 
ppr.  incurring.  [L.  incurro,  to  run  against 
— in,  and  curro,  to  run.]  1.  To  run  into  or 
against:  {a)  hence,  to  encounter,  as  some- 
thing from  which  danger,  inconvenience,  or 
harm  may  be  looked  for ;  to  expose  one's 
self  to;  to  become  liable  or  obnoxious  to;  to 
become  subject  to;  as,  a  thief  incurs  the 
punishment  of  the  law  by  the  act  of  stealing, 
before  he  is  convicted,  and  we  have  all  in- 
curred the  penalties  of  God's  law. 

They  had  a  full  persuasive  that  not  to  do  it  were 
to  desert  God,  and  consequently  to  z??a(r  damnation. 

S07ltlt. 

(b)  To  bring  on ;  to  contract ;  as,  to  incur  a 
debt;  io  incur  gnilt. — 2.  t  To  render  liable 
or  subject  to;  to  occasion.  Chapman. 

Incur  t  (in-ker'),  v.i.  To  enter;  to  pass;  to 
occur. 

The  motions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies  are  in- 
visible, and  ificur  not  to  the  eye.  Bacon. 

Incurability  (in-kiir'a-bil"i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  in- 
curabilite,  incurability.]  The  state  of  being 
incurable  ;  impossibility  of  cure ;  insuscep- 
til)ility  of  cure  or  remedy. 

Incurable  (in-kiir'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  curable.]  Not  curable:  (a)  beyond  the 
power  of  skill  or  medicine;  as,  an  incurable 
disease,  (b)  Not  admitting  remedy  or  cor- 
rection; as,  incurable  evils. 

They  were  labouring  under  a  profound,  and,  as  it 
might  have  seemed,  an  almost  ijictirabU  ignorance. 

Sir  J.  Stephen. 

SrN.  Irremediable,  remediless,  cureless,  ir- 
reparable, irretrievable. 
Incurable  (in-kiir'a-bl),  n.  A  person  diseased 
beyond  the  reach  of  cure. 

If  idiots  and  lunatics  cannot  be  found,  iJiatrahles 
may  be  taken  into  tlie  hospital.  Swift. 

Incurableness  (in-kiir'a-bl-nes),  n.  Incura- 
bility. 

Incurably  (in-kur'a-bli),  adv.    In  a  manner 


or  degree  that  renders  cure  or  remedy  im- 
practicable; irretrievably. 

We  cannot  know  it  is  or  is  not,  being  incurably 
ignorant.  Locke. 

Incuriosity  (in-ku'ri-os"i-ti),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  incurious ;  want  of  curi- 
osity, inquisitiveness,  or  care ;  inattentive- 
ness;  indifference. 

As  long  as  books,  either  from  the  difficulty  of  their 
style,  or  from  the  general  inairiosity  of  the  people, 
found  but  few  readers.  Buckle. 

Incurious  (in-kii'ri-us),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  curious.]  Not  curious  or  inquisitive; 
destitute  of  curiosity;  inattentive;  careless; 
negligent. 

A  testimony  of  truth  which  must  appear  striking 
even  to  the  most  incurious  respecting  such  matters. 

J  I'hewell. 

Incuriously  (in-kii'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
curious or  inattentive  manner.  '  Public  ac- 
counts rarely  or  incuriously  inspected.'  Bo- 
lingbroke. 

Incuriousness  (in-kii'ri-us-nes),  n.  Incuri- 
osity. 

Incurrence  (in-kur'rens),  n.  The  act  of  in- 
curring, bringing  on,  or  subjecting  one's 
self  to ;  as,  the  incurrence  of  guilt. 

Incursion  (in-ker'shon),  n.  [L.  incursio, 
incursionis,  from  incurro,  to  run  into  or  to- 
wards, to  rush  at.  See  INCUR.]  1.  A  run- 
ning into;  hence,  an  entering  into  a  territory 
with  hostile  intention  ;  an  invasion  not  fol- 
lowed by  continiied  occupation ;  an  inroad. 

The  incursions  o{  the  Goths  disordered  the  affairs 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Arbuthnot. 

2.t  Attack;  occurrence.  'Sins  of  daily  in- 
cursion.'  South. 

Incursive  (in-ker'siv),  a.  Hostile ;  making 
an  attack  or  incursion;  aggressive. 
Incurtaint  (in-ker'tin),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  in, 
and  curtain.  ]  To  place  within  a  curtain  or 
curtains;  to  hang  with  or  as  with  curtains; 
to  curtain;  to  tapestry. 

They  began  at  Rome  to  incitrtaiti  their  theatre 
with  such  vails  dyed  in  colours,  only  for  shade. 

Holland. 

Incurvate  (in-kerv'at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  in- 
curoated;  ppr.  incurvating.  [L.  incuroo, 
incurvatum  —  in,  in,  and  curvo,  to  bend, 
from  curvus,  bent.]  To  curve  or  bend  in- 
wards; to  bend;  to  crook. 

Incurvate  (in-kerv'at),  a.  Curved  inward 
or  upward. 

Incurvation  (in-kerv-a'shon),  n.  [L.  incurv- 
atio,  incurvationis,  from  incurvo,  to  bend, 
to  bend  inward.  See  INCURVATE.]  1.  The 
act  of  incurvating  or  bending;  the  act  of 
bowing  or  bending  the  body  in  respect  or 
reverence. 

He  made  use  of  acts  of  worship  which  God  hath 
appropriated  ;  as  ittcurvation  and  sacrifice. 

Stilii7tgfleet. 

2.  The  state  of  being  incurvated  or  bent 
from  a  rectilinear  course;  curvity;  crooked- 
ness. 

Incurve  (in-kerv'),  v.t.  [See  INCURVATE.] 
To  make  crooked;  to  bend;  to  curve. 

Incurve-recurved  (in-kerv're-kervd),  a.  In 
bot.  bending  or  bent  inwards  and  then  back- 
wards.   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Incurvity  (in-kerv'i-ti),  n.  [From  L.  incurv- 
i(s,  bent.  See  Incurvate.]  A  state  of  being 
bent  or  crooked ;  crookedness ;  a  bending 
inward. 

Incus  (ing'kus),  n.  [L.]  1.  An  anvil.— 2.  In 
anat.  the  largest  bone  of  the  internal  ear, 
so  named  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
an  anvil. 

Incuse,  Ineuss  (in-kQz,  in-kus'),  v.t.  [L. 
incudo,  incusum,  to  forge  with  a  hammer.] 
To  impress  by  striking  or  stamping  into,  as 
a  coin. 

The  back  of  this  coin  is  i7taised  with  a  rudely-exe- 
cuted  impression  of  a  lion's  head. 

//.  A^.  Humphreys. 

Incussion  (in-ku'shon),  n.    Act  of  shaking ; 

concussion.    Maunder.  [Eare.] 
Indagatet  (in'da-gat),  i;.  i.  [L.  indago,  iiida- 

gatum,  to  trace  out,  to  search  into.]  To 

seek  or  search  out. 

Indagationt  (in-da-ga'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
searcliing;  search;  inquiry;  examination. 

In  her  (the  soul's)  indagatiorts  ofttimesi  new  scents 
put  her  by.  B.  Jonson. 

Indagativet  (in'da-gat-iv),  a.  Searching  or 
inclined  to  search  into  or  after ;  investigat- 
ing. 

The  church  might  not  be  ambitious,  or  indagative 
of  such  employment.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Indagatort  (in'da-gat-er),  n.  A  searcher; 
one  who  seeks  or  inquires  with  diligence. 

Awake,  ye  curious  indagators,  fond 

Of  knowing  all  but  what  avails  you  known.  Young. 

Indamage  (in-dam'aj),  v.t.    To  endamage, 
ludamaged  (in-dam'ajd),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  damaged.]    Undamaged.  Milton. 


Indart  (in-darf),  v.  t.  [In  and  dart.  ]  To  dart 

in;  to  thrust  or  strike  in.  Shak. 
Inde,t  a.  Indigo-coloured;  azure-coloured. 

Chaucer. 

Indear  (in-der'^,  v.t.    Same  as  Endear. 
Indearment  (in-dei-'ment),  n.  Same  as  En- 
deaniieiit. 

Indebt  t  (in-def),  v.t.  To  place  in  debt ;  to 
bring  under  obligation. 

Thy  fortune  hath  indebted  thee  to  none.  Daniel. 
Indebted  (in-det'ed),  a.    [Prefix  in,  in,  and 
debt.]    1.  Being  under  a  debt  or  obligation; 
having  inciu'red  a  debt;  held  to  payment  or 
requital. 

By  owing,  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
hidebted  and  discharged.  Milton. 

2,  Obliged  by  something  received,  for  which 
restitution  or  gratitude  is  due ;  as,  we  are 
indebted  to  our  parents  for  their  care  of  us 
in  infancy  and  youth. 

Few  consider  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  govern- 
ment, because  few  can  represent  how  wretched  man- 
kind would  be  without  it.  Atterbujy. 

Indebtedness  ( in-det'ed-nes ),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  indebted. — 2.  The  amount  of 
debt  owed;  debts  collectively. 

Indebtment  (in-det'ment),  n.  The  state  of 
being  indebted;  indebtedness.  [Rare.] 

Fear  thou  a  worse  prison,  if  thou  wilt  needs  will- 
ingly live  and  die  in  a  just  indebtment,  when  thou 
niayest  be  at  once  free  and  honest.         Bp.  Hall. 

Indecencet  (in-de'sens),  M.  Indecency.  'Car- 
ried to  indecence  of  barbarity.'  Burnet. 

Indecency  (in-de'sen-si),  n.  [Fr.  indecence, 
from  L.  indecens,  unseemly,  unbecoming. 
See  Indecent.]  1.  The  quality  or  condition 
of  being  indecent ;  want  of  decency ;  unbe- 
comingness.— 2.  That  which  is  indecent  or 
unbecoming  in  language,  actions,  or  man- 
ners ;  any  action  or  behaviour  which  is 
deemed  a  violation  of  modesty,  or  an  offence 
to  delicacy,  as  rude  or  wanton  actions,  ob- 
scene language,  and  whatever  tends  to  ex- 
cite a  blush  in  a  spectator. 

They  who,  by  speech  or  writing,  present  to  the  ear 
or  the  eye  of  modesty  any  of  the  i^idecenctes  I  allude 
to,  are  pests  of  society.  Beattie. 

Syn.  Indelicacy,  indecorum,  immodesty,  im- 
purity, obscenity. 

Indecent  (in-de'sent),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
decent.]  Not  decent;  unbecoming;  unfit  to 
be  seen  or  heard ;  offensive  to  modesty  and 
delicacy ;  as,  indecent  language ;  indecent 
manners;  an  indecent  posture  or  gesture.  — 
Syn.  Unbecoming,  indecorous,  indelicate, 
unseemly,  immodest,  gross,  shameful,  im- 
pure, unchaste,  obscene,  filthy. 

Indecently  (in-de'sent-li),  adv.  In  an  inde- 
cent manner. 

Indeciduate  (in-de-sid'ii-at),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  deciduate.]  Not  deciduate:  a  term 
used  in  regard  to  those  placental  mammals, 
as  the  horse ,  cow,  pig,  whose  uterus  develops 
no  decidua,  the  placenta  therefore  coming 
away  without  loss  of  substance  of  the  uterus ; 
non-deciduate. 

Indeciduous  (in-de-sid'Q-us),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  deciduous.]  Not  deciduous  or  fall- 
ing, as  the  leaves  of  trees  in  autumn;  last- 
ing; evergreen. 

Indecimable  (in-de'si-ma-bl),  a.  [Fr.  ind^- 
cimabte— prefix  in,  not,  and  L.L.  decimo,  to 
pay  a  titlie,  from  L.  decima,  a  tenth  part, 
from  decern,  ten.]  Not  liable  to  decimation; 
not  liable  to  the  payment  of  tithes. 

Indecipherable  (in-de-si'fer-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  decipherable.]  Not  decipher- 
able; uicapableof  bemg  deciphered  or  inter- 
preted. 

Nor  are  the  original  features  of  the  rest  of  the  edi- 
fice altogether  i^tdecipherable;  the  entire  series  of 
shafts,  from  the  western  entrance  to  the  apse,  are 
nearly  uninjured.  Ruskin. 

Indecipherably  (in-de-sl'fer-a-bli),  adv.  So 
as  to  be  indecipherable. 

Indecision  (in-de-si'zhon),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  decision.]  Want  of  decision:  want 
of  settled  purpose  or  of  firmness  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  will;  a  wavering  of  mind ; 
irresolution. 

Indecision  is  the  natural  accomplice  of  violence. 

Burke. 

Indecisive  (in-de-si'siv),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  deci,<iive.]  1.  Not  decisive;  not  bringing 
to  a  final  close  or  ultimate  issue;  as,  an  ar- 
gument indecisive  of  the  question. 

The  action  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  though  inde- 
cisive. Smollett. 

A  thousand  such  criticisms  are  altogether  indecis- 
ive as  to  his  general  merit.  Blair. 

2.  Not  having  come  to  a  decision ;  prone  to 
indecision;  irresolute;  imsettled;  wavering; 
vacillating;  hesitating;  as,  an  iiidecmue  state 
of  mind;  an  indecisive  character. 


ch,  cAain;     eh.  Sc.  locft;     g,  g'o;     J,  job; 


n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;    w,  wig;   wh,  K*ig;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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Indecisively  (in-de-si'siv-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
decisive manner;  without  decision. 

Indecisiveuess  (in-de-si'siv-nes),  n.  The 
statu  of  ln'iii;4  indecisive;  unsettled  state. 

Indeclinable  (in-dc-klin'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  declinable]  In  gram,  not  declin- 
able; not  varied  by  teriniuations ;  as,  Latin 
iiistar  is  an  indeclinable  noun. 

Indeclinable  (in-de-lilin'a-bl),  n.  In  gram. 
a  word  that  is  not  declined. 

In  ways  first  trodden  by  himself  excels. 
And  stands  alone  in  i)idecii)iables ; 
Conjunction,  preposition,  adverb.  Churchill. 

IndecUnably  (in-de-klin'a-bli),  adv.  With- 
out variation. 

To  follow  in(iidi>iably  .  .  .  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Moitiitagu. 

Indecomposable  (in-de'lvOm-p6z"a-bl),  a. 
[Prcti.x  not,  and  drciniqiosable.]  Not  de- 
coini)osable;  incapable  of  decomposition  or 
of  being  resolved  into  tlie  primary  constit- 
uent elements.  '  Tlie  assumed  indecoini>os- 
able  substances  of  the  laboratory.'  Cole- 
ridge. 

Indecomposableness  (in-de'lcom-p6z"a-bl- 
nes),  n.    Incapability  of  decomposition. 

Indecorous  (in-de-lcd'rus  or  in-delc'o-rus),  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  decorous.  ]  Not  decorous; 
violating  propriety  or  good  manners ;  con- 
trary to  the  established  rules  of  good  lireed- 
ing,  or  to  the  forms  of  respect  which  age 
and  station  require. 

It  was  useless  and  indecorous  to  attempt  anything 
more  by  mere  struggle.  Bjirke. 

SVN.  Unbecoming,  unseemly,  rude,  coarse, 
impolite,  uncivil. 

Indecorously  (in-de  ko'rus-li  or  in-dek'o- 
rus-li),  adv.    In  an  indecorous  manner. 

Indecorousness  (in-de-ko'rus-nes  or  in-dek'- 
o-rus-ncs),  n.  The  quality  of  being  indeco- 
rous ;  violation  of  propriety  or  good  man- 
ners. 

Indecorum  (in-de-ko'rum),  n.    [Prefix  in, 

not,  and  dccorxi,m.\  1.  Want  of  decorum; 
impropriety  of  behaviour;  the  element  in 
beliaviour  or  manners  wliich  violates  the 
established  rules  of  civility,  or  the  duties  of 
respect  which  age  or  station  requires. — 2.  An 
indecorous  or  unbecoming  act ;  a  breach  of 
decorum. 

The  soft  address,  the  castigated  grace, 

Are  indecorutits  in  the  modern  maid.  Voun^. 

Indeed  (in-ded'),  adv.  [Prep,  in,  and  deed.] 
In  reality;  in  truth;  in  fact:  sometimes  used 
empliatically,  sometimes  as  noting  a  con- 
cession or  admission ;  sometimes  interjec- 
tioually,  as  an  expression  of  surprise,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  confirmation. 

The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God:  for  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be. 

Rom.  viii.  7. 

I  were  a  beast  indeed  to  do  you  wrong.  Dryden. 

There  is  indeed  no  great  pleasure  in  visiting  these 
magazines  of  war.  Addison. 

Against  these  forces  were  prepared  to  the  number 
of  near  one  hundred  ships:  not  so  great  of  bulk  iiideed, 
but  of  a  more  nimble  motion.  Bacon. 

The  two  elements  of  the  word  are  sometimes 
separated  by  very,  making  the  statement 
more  emphatic. 

And  in  -very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee 
up,  for  to  shew  in  thee  my  power.  Ex.  ix.  16. 

Indefatigability  (in-de-fat'i-ga-bil"i-ti),  n. 
Tlie  state  or  quality  of  being  indefatigable; 
unweariedness;  persistency. 

Indefatigable  (in-de-fat'i-ga-bl,  a.  [L.  in- 
defatigabilis.  See  Depaiigate.]  Notdefati- 
gable;  incapableof  being  fatigued;  not  easily 
exhausted ;  not  yielding  to  fatigue ;  unre- 
mitting in  labour  or  effort;  as,  indefatigable 
exertions;  indefatigable  attendance  or  per- 
severance. 'ITpborne  with  indefatigable 
wings.'  Milton. 

The  ambitious  person  must  rise  early,  and  sit  up 
late,  and  pursue  his  design  with  a  constant  indefa- 
tigable attendance  ;  he  must  be  infinitely  patient  and 
servile.  South. 
Syn.  Unwearied,  untiring,  persevering,  as- 
siduous, sedulous,  unremitting,  uninterrait- 
ting. 

Indefatigableness  (in-de-fat'i-ga-bl-nes),  n. 
Indefatigability.  Parnell. 

Indefatigably  (in-de-fat'i-ga-bli),  adv. 
Without  weariness ;  without  yielding  to 
fatigue-    '  Indefatigably  zeaiovis.'  Dryden. 

Indefatigation  t  (in-de-fat'ig-a"shon),  n. 
Unweariedness.  Gregory. 

Indefeasibility  (in-d6-fez'i-l)il"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  indefeasible,  or  not 
subject  to  be  made  void;  as,  the  indefeasi- 
bility of  a  title. 

Now  among  all  those  uniformities  in  the  succession 
of  phenomena,  which  common  observation  is  sufficient 
to  bring  to  light,  there  are  few  which  have  any,  even 


[    apparent,  pretension  to  this  rigorous  indefeasibility: 
I     and  of  those  few  one  only  has  been  found  capable  of 
completely  sustaining  it.  y.  S.  Mill. 

Indefeasible  (in-de-fez'i-bl),  a.    [Prefix  in, 
not, -AwA  defeasible.]  Not  defeasible;  not  to 
be  defeated ;  not  to  be  made  void ;  as,  an  [ 
indefeasible  estate  or  title. 

That  the  king  had  a  divine  and  indefeasible  right  I 
to  the  regal  power,  and  that  the  regal  power,  even 
when  most  grossly  abused,  could  not,  without  sin, 
be  resisted,  was  the  doctrine  in  which  the  Anglican 
Church  had  long  gloried.  Macaitlay. 

Indefeasibly  (in-de-fez'i-bli),  adv.  In  a 
manner  not  to  be  defeated  or  made  void. 

Indefectibility  (in-de-fekt'i-bil"i-ti),  n. 
[From  indefectible.]  The  quality  of  being 
indefectible,  or  subject  to  no  defect  or  decay. 
'God's  uruty,  eternity,  and  indefectibility.' 
Barrow. 

Indefectible  (in-de-fekt'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  def edible.  ]  Not  defectible  ;  not 
liable  to  defect,  failure,  or  decay;  unfailing. 

So  persuaded  is  he  (Lear)  that  the  honour,  rever- 
ence, and  affection  which  he  enjoys  is  personal,  and, 
therefore,  indefectible,  that  he  does  not  even  bargain 
for  a  separate  household  or  income. 

httrod.  to  Rngby  Ed.  of  Lear. 

Indefective  (in-de-f ekt'iv),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
xaAdefective.]  Not  defective;  perfect;  com- 
plete. 

Indefeisible  t  (in-de-fez'i-bl),  a.  Indefea- 
sible. 

Indefensibility  (in-de-f ens 'i-bil"i-ti),  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  indefensible. 

Indefensible  (in-de-fens'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  VI.WA  defe asiJble.]  Not  defensible;  inca- 
pable of  being  defended  or  maintained, 
vindicated  or  justified;  as,  a  military  post 
may  be  indefensible;  indefensible  conduct. 

As  they  extend  the  rule  of  consulting  Scripture  to 
all  the  actions  of  common  life,  even  so  far  as  to  the 
taking  up  of  a  straw,  so  it  is  altogether  false  and 
indefensible.  Sanderson. 

Indefensibly  (in-de-fens'i-bli),  adv.  In  an 
indefensible  manner. 

Indefensive(in-de-fens'iv),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  defensive.]   Having  no  defence. 

The  sword  awes  the  ijidefensive  villager.  Herbert. 

Indeficiency(in-de-fi'shen-si),  n.  The  quality 

of  bein:;'  indeficient  or  not  deficient. 
Indeficient  (in-de-fi'slient),  a.    [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  deficient.]     Not  deficient;  not 
failing;  perfect. 

Indefinable  (in-de-fin'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  definable.  ]  Not  definable;  incapable 
of  being  defined;  unsusceptible  of  definition; 
inexplicable. 

When  all  such  cases  are  taken  into  account,  the 
notions  that  are  of  an  indef  liable  and  ultimate  nature 
must  be  reckoned  by  hundreds.  .  .  .  How  vain  is  a 
verba!  definition  of  such  words  as  light,  heat,  ?notion, 
large,  lip,  fragrance,  pain,  wonder.      Prof.  Bain. 

Indefinably  (in-de-ffn'a-bli),  adv.  So  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  definition. 

Indefinite  (in-de'fin-it).  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
3.\\&  definite.]  Not  definite:  (a)  not  limited 
or  defined ;  not  determinate ;  hence,  not 
precise  or  certain ;  as,  an  indefinite  time, 
proposition,  term,  or  phrase,  (t)  Having  no 
determinate  or  certain  limits;  not  limited 
by  the  understanding,  though  yet  finite: 
often  contrasted  with  infinite;  as,  inde- 
finite space. 

The  reduction  of  the  infinite  to  number  is,  then,  the 
reduction  of  time  infinite  to  its  measure  ind/finite,  that 
is,  to  the  finite.  C.  S.  Henry. 

(c)  In  bot.  too  numerous  or  various  to  make  a 
particular  enumeration  important— usually 
more  than  twenty,  when  the  number  is  not 
constant:  said  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  and  the 
like. — Indefinite  inflorescence,  in  bot.  a  mode 
of  inflorescence  in  which  the  flowers  all  arise 
from  axillary  buds,  the  terminal  bud  going 
on  to  grow,  and  continuing  tlie  stem  inde- 
finitely.— Indefinite  proposition,  in  logic,  a 
proposition  which  has  for  its  subject  a 
common  term  without  any  sign  to  indicate 
distribution  or  non-distribution;  as,  'Man  is 
mortal.'  —  Indefinite  term,  a  privative  or 
negative  temi,  in  respect  of  its  not  defining 
or  marking  out  an  object  by  a  positive  attri- 
bute, as  a  definite  term  does ;  thus,  unor- 
ganized being  is  an  indefinite  term,  while 
organized  being  is  definite. — Syn.  Unlimited, 
undefined,  indeterminate,  inexact,  vague, 
uncertain. 

Indefinitely  (in-de'fin-it-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
definite manner;  without  any  settled  limi- 
tation; not  with  certainty  or  precision;  as, 
space  indefinitely  extended;  to  use  a  word 
indefinitely. 

Indefiniteness  (in-de'fin-it-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  indefinite,  undefined,  unli- 
mited, or  not  precise  and  certain. 

Indefinitude  (in-de-fin'i-tud),  71.  1.  Indefin- 
iteness; want  of  precision. 


This  is  indeed  shown  in  the  vacillation  or  indefini- 
tude of  Aristotle  himself  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
the  modes.  Sir  U\  H^innlton. 

2.  t  Number  or  quantity  not  limited  by  our 
understanding,  thougli  yet  finite. 

They  arise  to  a  strange  and  prodigious  multitude, 
if  not  indefinitude,  by  their  various  positions,  com- 
binations, and  conjunctions.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Indehiscence  (in-de-his'ens),  n.  In  bot.  the 
property  of  being  indehiscent. 

Indehiscent  (in-de-his'ent),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  dehiscent.]  In  bot.  not  dehiscent; 
not  opening  spontaneously  when  ripe,  as  a 
capsule,  such  as  fruit  of  Umliellifera;,  &c. 

Indelectable  (in-de-lekt'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  delectable.]  Not  (lelectalile;  un- 
pleasant; unamialile.    Edin.  Rev. 

Indeliberate  (in-de-lib'e-rat),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  deliberate.]  Not  deliberate;  done 
or  performed  witliout  deliberation  or  con- 
sideration; sudden;  unpremeditated.  'The 
indeliberate  commissions  of  many  sins.' 
Branihall. 

IndeUberated  (in-de-lib'S-rat-ed),  a.  Inde- 
lilierate. 

Indeliberately  (in-de-lib'e-rat-li),  adv. 
A\'it]iout  deliberation  or  premeditation. 

Indelibility  (in-de'Li-bil"i-ti),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  indelible.  '  The  indelibility  of  the 
sacred  character.'  Horsley. 

Indelible  (in-de'li-bl),  a.  [L.  indelebilis— 
in,  not,  and  deleo,  to  delete.]  1.  Not  to  be 
blotted  out;  incapable  of  being  effaced  or 
obliterated ;  as,  indelible  letters  or  charac- 
ters; an  indelible  colour;  an  indelible  stain. 

This  magnificent  peak  .  .  .  formed  one  of  those 
scenes  of  Eastern  travel  which  leave  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  imagination,  and  bring  back  in 
after  years  indescribable  feelmgs  of  pleasure  and 
repose.  Layard. 
2.  Not  to  be  annulled.  [Rare.] 

They  are  endued  with  indelible  power  from  above 
to  feed,  to  govern  this  household.  Bp.  Sprat. 

Indelibleness  (in-de'li-bl-nes),  n.  Quality 
of  lieing  indelible. 

Indelibly  (in-de'li-bli),  adv.  In  an  inde- 
lible manner;  so  as  not  to  be  Ijlotted  out  or 
effaced.  '  Indelibly  stamped  and  impressed 
on  the  soul  of  man.'  lillis. 

Indelicacy  (in-de'li-ka-si),  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  indelicate;  want  of  deU- 
cacy;  non-avoidance  of  topics  forbidden  by 
social  or  conventional  modesty  to  be  dis- 
cussed; want  of  a  nice  sense  of  propriety,  or 
nice  regard  to  refinement  in  manners  or  in 
the  treatment  of  others;  coarseness  of  man- 
ners or  language;  that  which  is  offensive  to 
refined  taste  or  purity  of  mind.  '  The  inde- 
licacy of  English  comedy.'  Blair. 

Indelicate  (in-deli-kat),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  delicate.]  Not  delicate;  wanting  deli- 
cacy ;  offensive  to  good  manners,  or  to  mo- 
desty or  purity  of  mind ;  as,  an  indelicate 
word  or  expression ;  indelicate  behaviour ; 
indelicate  customs. 

Their  luxury  was  inelegant,  their  pleasures  indeli- 
cate. T.  IVarton. 

Indelicately  (in-de'li-kat-li),  adv.  In  an 
indelicate  manner ;  indecently ;  unbecom- 
ingly. 

Indemnification  (in-dem'ni-fi-ka  shon),  n. 
[From  indemnify.]  l.The  act  of  indemni- 
fying, saving  harmless,  or  securing  against 
loss,  damage,  or  penalty;  the  state  of  being 
indemnified. —2.  That  which  indemnifies, 
saves  harmless,  or  secures  against  loss, 
damage,  or  penalty.  '  No  reward  with  tlie 
name  of  an  indemnification.'  De  Qvincey. 

Indemnify  (in-dem'ni-fl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
indemnified;  ppr.  i7idemiiifying.  [L.  indem- 
nis,  and  facia,  to  make.    See  Indemnity.] 

1.  'To  save  harmless;  to  secure  against  loss, 
damage,  or  penalty. 

I  believe  the  states  must  at  last  engage  to  the  mer- 
chants here  that  they  will  indemnify  them  from  all 
that  shall  fall  out.  Sir  IV.  Temple. 

2.  To  reiniliurse  for  expenditure  made;  to 
remunerate. 

It  is  enough  if  each  product  contributes  a  frac- 
tion, commonly  an  insignificant  one,  towards  the  re- 
muneration of  that  labour  and  abstinence,  or  towards 
indeinnifying\.\\e:  immediate  producer  for  advancing 
that  remuneration  to  the  person  who  [»roduced  the 
tools.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Indemnity  (in-dem'ni-ti),  n.  [Fr.  indem- 
nite,  from  L.  indeynnitas,  from  indemnis, 
uninjured  —  prefix  in,  not,  and  damnum, 
hurt,  loss,  damage.]  1.  .Security  given  to 
save  a  person  harmless;  security  or  exemp- 
tion from  damage,  loss,  injury,  or  punish- 
ment. 'Having  first  obtained  a  promise  of 
indemniti/  for  the  riot  they  had  committed.' 
SirW.  Scott.  — 2.  Indemnification;  compen- 
sation for  loss,  damage,  or  injury  sustained; 
reimbursement. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abitne;     5^  Sc.  fey. 
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They  were  told  to  expect,  upon  the  fall  of  Wal- 
pole,  a  large  and  lucrative  iiideimtity  for  their  pre- 
tended wrongs.  Lord  Mahon. 

— Act  of  indemnity ,  an  act  or  law  passed  in 
order  to  relieve  persons,  especially  in  an 
official  position,  from  some  penalty  to  which 
they  are  liable  in  consequence  of  acting 
illegally,  or,  in  case  of  members  of  govern- 
ment, in  consequence  of  exceeding  the  limits 
of  their  strict  constitutional  powers.  Such 
acts  also  sometimes  provide  compensation 
for  losses  or  damage  either  incurred  in  the 
service  of  the  government,  or  resulting  from 
some  public  measure. 

Indemonstratoility  ( in-de-mon '  stra-bil"i- 
ti),  n.  'ihe  condition  or  quality  of  being 
indemonstrable. 

Indemonstrable  (in-de-mon'stra-bl),a .  [Pre- 
fl.K  ill,  not,  and  demonstrable.]  Not  demon- 
strable; incapable  of  being  demonstrated. 

In  their  art  they  have  certain  assertions,  which  as 
indeiuottstrable  principles,  they  urge  all  to  receive. 

Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Indemonstrableness  ( in  -  de  -  mon'stra  -  bi- 
nes), n.    state  of  being  indemonstrable. 

Indenization  (in-de-ni-za'shon),  n.  Ende- 
nization. 

Indenize  (in-de'nlz),  v.t.  To  endenize (which 
see). 

Indenizen  (in-de'ni-zn),  v.t.    To  endenizen. 

Indent  (in-denf),  V.  t.  [L.L.  indentare,  O.Fr. 
endeiiter,  to  indent,  from  L.  in,  and  dens, 
dentis,  a  tooth.]  1.  To  notch;  to  jag;  to  cut 
into  points  or  inei(ualities,  like  a  row  of 
teeth;  as,  to  indent  the  edge  of  paper. — 

2.  To  bind  out  or  apprentice  by  indenture 
or  contract ;  to  indenture ;  as,  to  indent  a 
young  man  to  a  shoemaker;  to  indent  a 
servant. — 3.  Va  printing,  to  begin,  as  a  line, 
farther  in  from  the  margin  of  the  paper 
than  tlie  rest  of  the  paragraph. 

Indent  (in-denf),  v.i.  1.  To  be  notched;  to 
have  indentations  or  inequalities  like  a  row 
of  teeth.— 2.  To  run  or  wind  in  and  out;  to 
move  in  a  zigzag  course;  to  double. 
Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch  {the 
hare) 

Turn  and  return,  indetttittg  with  the  way.  Shak. 

3.  To  contract;  to  bargain;  to  make  a  com- 
pact. 

Shall  we  buy  treason,  and  indeyit  with  fears?  Shak. 

Indent  (in-denf),  n.  1.  A  cut  or  notch  in 
the  margin  of  anything,  or  a  recess  like  a 
notch;  indentation. 

It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent.  Shak. 
2.  t  A  stamp;  an  impression.— 3.  A  certificate 
or  indented  certificate  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of 
thf  revolution,  for  the  principal  or  interest 
of  the  public  debt.— 4.  A  contract;  an  order, 
as  for  goods.  — 6.  In  printing,  the  blank  space 
at  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph. 

Indentation  (in-dent-a'shon),  n.  \.  The  act 
of  indenting  or  state  of  being  indented: 
(a)  the  act  of  notching  or  cutting  into  points 
or  inequalities,  like  a  row  of  teeth ;  the 
state  of  being  notched  or  so  cut.  (6)  In 
printing,  the  act  of  beginning  a  line  or  series 
of  lines,  as  the  first  line  of  a  paragraph, 
further  in  from  the  margin  than  others. — 
2.  A  cut  or  notch  in  a  margin ;  a  recess  or 
depression  like  a  notch  in  any  border. 

Indented  (in-dent'ed),  p.  and  a.    1.  Cut  in 


Indented  Moulding. 

the  edge  or  margin  into  points  like  teeth; 
as,  an  indented  paper;  an  indented  mould- 
ing. Indented  mouldings,  such  as  the  one 
shown  in  the  cut,  are  a  common  ornamental 
feature  in  Norman  architecture.  — 2.  Bound 
out  by  indenture;  as,  an  indented  appren- 
tice or  bcrvant.  —  3.  In 
her.  notched  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw,  liut  smal- 
ler than  wliat  is  termed 
daneette:  applied  toons 
of  the  lines  of  partition. 
The  ordinaries  are  also 
often  thus  borne. 
Indentedly  ( in  -  dent'ed- 
li),  adv.  With  indenta- 
tions. 

Indentee  (in-dent-e'),  p. 
and  a.    In  her.  having 
Indents  not  joined  to  each  other,  but  set 
apart. 


> 

Indentee,  border- 
wise. 


Indentilley. 


Indentilley  (in-denf  il-e),  a.  In  her.  having 
long  indents,  somewhat  resembling  piles 
conjoined;  as,  a  fesse  in- 
dentilley at  the  bottom. 
Indenting  ( in-denf  ing), 
I   n.    An  impression  like 
i   that  made  by  a  tooth. 
Indentment  t  ( in-denf - 

ment ),  7i.  Indenture. 
'  Some  indentments  or 
some  bond  to  draw.'  Bp. 
Hall. 

Indenture  (in-denfiir), 
n.  1.  The  act  of  indent- 
ing or  state  of  being  indented;  indentation. 

The  general  direction  of  the  shore  ...  is  remark- 
ably direct  east  and  west,  with  only  occasional  in- 
dentures and  projections  of  bays  and  promontories. 

Mit/ord. 

2.  In  law,  a  deed  under  seal  entered  into 
between  two  or  more  parties  with  mutual 
covenants.  Formerly  it  required  to  be  actu- 
ally indented,  or  cut  in  a  waving  line,  so  as 
to  correspond  with  the  other  copy  of  the 
deed;  but  this  is  no  longer  necessary.  The 
terra  indenture  is  not  used  in  Scotland, 
except  in  the  case  of  indentures  of  appren- 
ticeship. 

Indenture  (in-denf fir),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  in- 
dentured; ppr.  indenturing.  1.  To  indent; 
to  wrinkle;  to  furrow. 

Though  age  may  creep  on,  and  itidenture  the  brow. 

Il'oty. 

2.  To  bind  by  indentures;  as,  to  indenture 
an  apprentice. 

Indenture  t  (in-denf  lir),  v.i.  To  run  in  a 
zigzag  course;  to  double  in  running. 

They  took 

Their  staves  in  hand,  and  at  the  good  man  strook : 
But,  by  indenturing,  still  the  good  man  scap'd. 

Heyivood. 

Independence  (in-de-pend'ens),  n.  1.  Tlie 
state  of  being  independent;  complete  ex- 
emption from  reliance  or  control,  or  the 
power  of  others;  a  state  over  which  no  one 
has  any  power,  control,  or  authority;  ability 
to  support  or  maintain  one's  self;  direction 
of  one's  own  aftairs  without  interference  by 
others. 

Let  fortune  do  her  worst,  whatever  she  makes  us 
lose,  as  long  as  she  never  makes  us  lose  our  honesty 
and  our  independence.  Pope. 

2.  That  which  renders  one  independent; 
property  or  income  sufficient  to  make  one 
independent  of  others;  as,  he  has  acquired 
an  independence. — Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  solemn  declaration  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1776,  by  which  they  formally 
renounced  their  subjection  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain.— 3.  The  principles 
of  the  religious  body  called  Independerits; 
Congregationalism. 

Independency  (in-de-pend'en-si),  n.  Same 
as  Independence. 

Give  me.  I  cry'd,  enough  for  me. 

My  bread  and  independency.  Pope. 

Independent  (in-de-pend'ent),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  dependent.]  1.  Not  dependent;  not 
subject  to  the  control  of  others;  not  relying 
on  others;  not  subordinate;  as,  God  is  the 
only  being  who  is  perfectly  independent; 
none  of  us  is  independent  for  the  supply  of 
his  wants. 

The  town  of  St.  Gaul  is  a  Protestant  republick,  in- 
dependent of  the  abbot,  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  cantons.  Addison. 

2.  Affording  the  means  of  independence;  as, 
an  independent  estate.— 3.  Not  subject  to 
bias  or  influence ;  not  obsequious ;  self- 
directing  ;  as,  a  man  of  an  independent 
mind. — 4.  Proceeding  from  or  expressive  of 
a  spirit  of  independence;  free;  easy;  self- 
commanding  ;  bold ;  vmconstrained  ;  as,  an 
independent  airor  manner.— 5.  Irrespective; 
without  taking  note  or  regard;  not  to  make 
mention. 

A  gradual  change  is  also  more  beneficial,  indepen- 
dent of  its  being  more  safe.  Brougham. 

I  mean  the  account  of  that  obligation  in  general, 
under  which  we  conceive  ourselves  bound  to  obey  a 
law,  indepejide^tt  of  those  resources  which  the  law 
provides  for  its  own  enforcement.  ^.  Ward. 

^Independent  here  =  independently,  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  regard  it 
as  an  adverb.  ]  —  6.  Pertaining  to  the  Inde- 
pendents or  Congregationalists. 

A  very  famous  Independent  minister  was  head  of  a 
college  in  those  times.  AddisoJt. 

7.  In  math,  a  term  applied  to  a  quantity  or 
function  not  depending  upon  another  for 
its  value.  [The  preposition  that  follows 
independent  is  generally  of,  sometimes  on.] 
Independent  (in-de-pend'ent),  n.  Eccles. 
one  who,  in  religious  affairs,  maintains  that 
every  congregation  of  Christians  is  a  com- 


plete church,  subject  to  no  superior  autho- 
rity, and  competent  to  perform  every  act 
of  government  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Independently  (in-de-pend'ent-li),  adv.  In 
an  independent  manner;  without  control ; 
without  regard  to  connection  with  other 
things ;  as,  independently  of  being  safer  it 
is  more  beneficial. 

Dispose  lights  and  shadows,  without  finishing 
everything  independentiy  the  one  of  the  other. 

Dry  den. 

Indeposable  (in-de-poz'a-bl),  a.  Not  de- 
posable; incapable  of  being  deposed. 

The  cardinal  calls  that  doctrine  which  makes 
princes  indeposable  by  the  pope,  'a  breeder  of 
schisms,  &c.'  Stillingjleet. 

Indeprecable  (in-de'pre-ka-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  and  deprecalle.]  Incapable  of  being  de- 
precated. 

Indeprehensible  (in-de-pre-hens'i-bl),  a. 
[Prefix  ill,  not,  and  deprehensible.]  Incap- 
able of  being  found  ouf  '  A  case  perplexed 
and  iiideiiri'lieiisible.'    Bp.  Morton. 

Indeprivatale  (in-de-priv'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
ill,  not,  and  deprivable.]  1.  Incapable  of  be- 
ing deprived.  — 2.  Incapable  of  being  taken 
away.    [Kare.  ] 

Indescribable  (in-de-skrib'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  describable.]  Not  describable; 
incapable  of  being  described.  'Indescrib- 
able feelings  of  pleasure.'  Layard. 

Indescribables  (in-de-skrlb'a-blz),  n.  pi.  A 
euphemism  for  trousers. 

Mr.  Trotter  smiled,  and  holding  his  glass  in  his 
left  hand,  gave  four  distinct  slaps  on  the  pocket  of 
his  mulberry  indescribables  with  his  right.  Dickens. 

Indescriptive  (in-de-skrip'tiv),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  descriptive.]  Not  descriptive; 
not  containing  just  description. 

Indesert  (in-de-zerf ),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
desert.]   Want  of  merit  or  worth.  [Rare.] 

Those  who  were  once  looked  on  as  his  equals,  are 
apt  to  think  the  fame  of  his  merit  a  reflection  on 
their  own  indeserts.  Addison. 

Indesinent  (in-de'sin-ent),a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  desinent.]  Not  ceasing;  perpetual. 
[Rare.] 

The  last  kind  of  activity  ...  is  much  more  noble, 
more  indesinent,  and  indefeasible,  than  the  first. 

Baxter. 

Indeslnently  (in-de'sin-ent-li),  adv.  With- 
out cessation.  [Rare.] 

They  continue  a  month  indesinentty.  Ray. 

Indesirable  (in-de-zifa-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  desirable.]  Not  desirable;  unde- 
sirable. 

Indestructibility  ( in-de-strukt '  i-l  >il"i-ti ), 
n.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  inde- 
structible. 

It  is,  therefore,  natural,  that  the  physical  doctrine 
of  indestructibility  applied  to  force  as  well  as  to 
matter,  should  be  essentially  a  creation  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  notwithstanding  a  few  allusions  made 
to  it  by  earlier  thinkers,  all  of  whom,  however,  groped 
vaguely,  and  without  general  purpose.  Buckle. 

Indestructible  (in-de-strukf  i-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  destructible.]  Not  destructible; 
incapable  of  being  destroyed. 

Indestructibleness  (in-de-strukf i-bl-nes), 
n.  Indestructibility. 

Nothing  but  the  indestructibleness  of  its  (the 
church's)  principles,  however  feebly  pursued,  could 
have  maintained  even  the  disorganized  body  that 
still  survives.  Disraeli. 

Indestructibly  (in-de-strukfi-bli),  adv.  In 
an  indestructible  manner. 

Indeterminable  (in-de-ter'min-a-bl),a.  [Pre- 
fix i7i,  not,  and  determinable.]  Not  deter- 
minable; (a)  incapable  of  being  determined, 
ascertained,  or  fixed. 

As  its  (the  world's)  period  is  inscrutable,  so  is  its 
nativity  indeiei  ininabte.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Qj)  Not  to  be  determined  or  ended;  inter- 
minable. 

Indeterminably  (in-de-tefmin-a-bli),  adv. 
In  an  indeterminable  manner. 

Indeterminate  (in-de-ter'min-at),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  determinate.]  Not  determin- 
ate; not  settled  or  fixed;  not  definite;  un- 
certain; not  precise;  as,  an  indeterminate 
number  of  years.  'An  indeterminate  num- 
ber of  successions.'  Newton. — Indetermin- 
ate analysis,  a  branch  of  algebra  in  which 
there  are  always  given  a  greater  number  of 
rmknown  quantities  than  there  are  inde- 
pendent equations,  by  which  means  the 
number  of  solutions  is  indefinite.— /nrfc?cc- 
minate  coefficients,  in  math,  a  method  of 
analysis  invented  by  Descartes,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  consists  in  this,  that  if  we 
have  an  equation  of  this  form — 

A-|-Ba;-)-Cx2+Da;3+<tc.  =0, 
in  which  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C  are  con- 
stant, and  X  a  variable  which  may  be  sup- 
posed as  small  as  we  please,  each  of  these 
coefficients,  taken  separately,  is  necessa- 
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rily  equal  to  0.  —  Indeterminate  equation, 
in  math,  an  eiiuation  in  which  the  unknown 
quantities  admit  of  an  infinite  number  of 
values.  A  group  of  equations  is  indeter- 
minate when  it  contains  more  unknown 
quantities  than  there  are  equations.— 
terminate  iiijiorescence,  in  bot.  indefinite 
inflorescence.'  See  Indefinite.  —  Indeter- 
minate problem,  in  7nath.  a  problem  which 
admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions, 
or  one  in  which  tliere  are  fewer  imposed 
conditions  than  there  are  unknown  or  re- 
quired results. — Indeterminate  quantity,  in 
math,  a  quantity  that  admits  of  an  infinite 
number  of  values. — Indeterminate  series, 
in  math,  a  series  whose  terms  proceed  by 
tlie  powers  of  an  indeterminate  quantity. 

Indeterminately  (in-de-ttjr'min-at-li),  adv. 
In  an  indeterminate  manner;  not  in  any 
settled  manner;  indefinitely;  not  with  pre- 
cise limits;  as,  a  space  indeterminately  large; 
an  idea  indeterminately  expressed. 

Indeterminateness  (in-de-tertnin-ilt-nes), 
n.  Want  of  certain  limits;  want  of  preci- 
sion; indefiniteness. 

The  want  of  adequate  expressions  to  denote  the 
endless  shades  of  colour,  and  the  iiidetermittateiicss 
of  those  which  are  apphed  to  various  tints. 

Sir  IV.  Lawre'ice, 

Indetermination  (in-de-ter'min-a"shon),  n. 
[Prefi.x  in,  not,  and  determination.]  Want 
of  determination:  (rt)  an  unsettled  or  waver- 
ing state,  as  of  the  mind.  (6)  Want  of  fixed 
or  stated  direction. 

By  contingents  I  understand  all  thin,o;s  which  may 
be  done,  and  may  not  be  done,  may  happen,  or  may 
not  happen,  by  reason  of  the  iftdeter7ni}taeion  or  ac- 
cidental occurrence  of  the  cause.  BramhaU. 

Indetermined  (in-de-ter'mind),  a,  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  determined.]  Not  determined; 
undetermined;  unsettled;  unfixed. 

Indevirginate  t  (in-de-ver'jin-at),  a.  Not 
devirginate  or  deprived  of  virghiity;  not  de- 
floured.  'Pallas  .  .  .  who  still  livjs  inde- 
virginate.' Chapman. 

Indevote  (in-de-vof),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
devote.]    Not  devoted. 

Indevoted  (in-de-vot'ed),  a.    Not  devoted. 

Indevotion  (in-de-v6'shon),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  3.nA  devotion.]  Want  of  devotion;  ab- 
sence of  devout  affections ;  impiety ;  irre- 
ligion.  'An  age  of  indevotion.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Indevout  (in-de-vouf),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  devout.]  Not  devout;  not  having  de- 
vout affections.  '  A  careless  indevout  spirit. ' 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Indevoutly  (in-de-vout'li),  adv.  Without 
devotion. 

Indew  t  (in-dii'),  v.  t.  [See  Indue.  ]  To  put 
on;  to  be  clothed  with;  to  indue.  Spenser. 

Index  (in'deks),  n.  pi.  Indexes  (in'deks-ez), 
sometimes,  as  in  math. ,  Indices  (in'di-sez). 
[L.  Koot  dik,  to  point  out,  to  show,  seen 
in  Skr.  tZtf,  to  show;  Gr.  deiknymi,  to  show; 
li.  digitus,  a  finger;  dieo,  to  say.]  1.  That 
whicli  points  out ;  tliat  whicli  shows,  indi- 
cates, or  manifests.  '  The  face  the  index  of 
a  feeling  mind. '  Crabbe. 

Tastes  are  the  indexes  of  the  different  qualities  of 
plants.  Arbntknot. 

2.  That  which  directs  or  points  out,  as  a 
pointer  or  hand  that  points  or  directs  to 
anything,  as  the  liour  of  the  day,  the  road  to 
a  place,  &c. ;  the  hand  isa  used  by  prin- 
ters, &c. — 3.  A  table  of  the  contents  of  a 
book;  a  table  of  references  in  an  alphabe- 
tical order :  anciently  prefixed  to  the  book. 

Get  a  thorouj^h  insii^ht  into  the  index  by  which  the 
whole  book  is  governed  and  turned,  like  fishes,  by 
the  tail.  Swt/t. 

Hence— 4.  t  Prelude;  prologue. 

Ay  me,  what  act 
That  roars  so  loud  and  thunders  in  the  index  i 
Shak. 

An  index  and  obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of 
lust  and  foul  thoughts.  Shak. 

6.  In  anat.  the  forefinger  or  pointing  finger. 
P.  In  math,  the  figure  or  letter  which  shows 
to  what  power  any(iuantity  is  involved;  the 
exponent.  See  Exponent.  — /fttiex  hand. 
Same  as  Index,  2.  —  Index  of  a  globe,  a 
little  style  fitted  on  the  north  pole  of  an 
artificial  terrestrial  globe,  which,  by  turning 
with  the  globe,  serves  to  point  to  certain 
divisions  of  the  hour  circle. — Index  of  a  lo- 
garithm, called  otherwise  the  eharacteristie, 
is  the  integral  part  which  precedes  the  lo- 
garithm, and  i.s  always  one  less  than  the 
number  of  integral  figures  in  the  given 
number.  Thus,  if  the  given  number  consist 
of  four  figures,  the  index  of  its  logarithnT  is 

3,  if  of  five  figures,  the  index  is  4,  and  so  on. 
See  Logarithm. — Index  of  refraction,  in 
optics,  the  ratio  between  the  siiies  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  of  refraction.  Thus 


in  water,  if  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion be  taken  as  unity,  that  of  incidence 
will  be  about  IJ,  or  more  accurately  1'336 ; 
and  therefore  the  index  of  refraction  in 
water  is  1-336.  See  REFRACTION.  — /ndcx 
Expurgatorius  (Index  Expurgatory),  Index 
Prohibitorius  (Index  Prohibitory),  or  more 
fully  Index  Librormn  Prohibitorum  (Index 
of  Prohibited  Books),  a  catalogue  of  books 
which  are  forbidden  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  be  read  by  the  faitliful. 

Index  (in'deks),  v.  t.  To  provide  with  an  in- 
dex or  table  of  references ;  to  place  in  an 
index  or  table,  as  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
a  book;  as,  to  index  a  book. 

Index-correction  (in"deks-ko-rek'shon),  n. 
In  astron.  the  correction  tliat  has  to  be  ap- 
plied to  an  observation  taken  with  an  in- 
strument that  has  an  index-error.  See  In- 
dex-error. 

Indexer  (in'deks-6r),  n.  One  who  makes  an 
index. 

Index-error  (in'deks-er-rer),  n.  In  astron. 
the  difference  between  the  zero  point  of  the 
graduated  limb  of  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment, as  a  sextant,  and  where  the  zero  point 
ou,ght  to  be  as  shown  by  the  index  when  the 
index-glass  is  parallel  to  tlie  liorizon-glass. 

Index-finger  (in'deks-flng-ger),  n.  The  fore- 
finger, so  called  from  its  being  used  in 
pointing. 

Index-glass  (in'deks-glas),  n.  In  reflecting 
astronomical  instruments,  a  plane  specu- 
lum, or  mirror  of  quicksilvered  glass,  which 
moves  Avith  the  index,  and  is  designed  to 
reflect  the  image  of  the  sun  or  other  object 
upon  the  horizon-glass,  whence  it  is  again 
reflected  to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

Indexical  ( in  deks'ik-al ),  a.  Having  the 
form  of  an  index;  pertaining  to  an  index. 

Indexically  (in-deks'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  an  index. 

Indexterity  (in-deks-te'ri-ti),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  dexterity.]  Want  of  de.xterity: 
(a)  want  of  readiness  in  the  use  of  the  hands; 
clumsiness;  awkwardness,  (b)  Want  of  skill 
or  readiness  in  any  art  or  occupation. 

The  indexterity  our  consumption-curers  demon- 
strates their  dimness  in  beholding  its  causes. 

Harvey. 

Indiadem  (in-di'a-dem),  V.  t.  [Prefix  in,  and 
diadem.]  To  place  or  set  in  a  diadem,  as  a 
gem. 

whereto  shall  that  be  likened?  to  what  gem 
htdiademedi  SontJtey. 

Indiaman  (in'di-a-man),  n.  pi.  Indianien 

(in'di-a-men).  A  large  ship  employed  in  the 
India  trade. 

India-matting  (in'di-a-mat-ing),  n.  Grass 
or  reed  mats  made  in  the  East,  commonly 
from  Papyrus  corymbosus. 

Indian  (in'di-an),  a.  [From  India,  and  this 
from  Indus,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Asia ; 
Skr.  sindhu,  a  river.]  1.  Pertaining  to  either 
of  the  Indies,  East  or  West,  or  the  abori- 
gines of  America.— 2.  Made  of  maize  or  In- 
dian corn;  as,  Indian  meal;  Indian  bread. 
— Indian  architecture,  the  architecture  pe- 
culiar to  India  or  Hindustan.  It  compre- 
hends a  great  variety  of  styles,  which  are 
divided  by  Fergusson  into  the  Buddhist 
styles  as  exemplified  not  only  in  the  Buddh- 
ist works  witliin  the  borders  of  Hindustan, 
but  also  in  tliose  of  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Java, 
China,  and  Thibet  (see  Buddhist  Architec- 
ture under  BUDDHIST);  the  Jaina  style,  a 
coiTuption  of  the  pure  Buddhist  by  admix- 
ture with  the  Hindu  style;  the  Dravidian  or 
style  of  .Southern  India,  a  style  of  architec- 
tirre  of  the  Tamil  races  of  the  south ;  the 
Northern  Hindu  or  Indo-Ayran,  a  cognate 
style  occurring  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges 
and  its  tributaries;  the  Clialukyan  style,  pre- 
vailing in  the  intermediate  region  between 
these  two;  the  Modern  Hindu,  Indian  Sara- 
cenic or  Mohammedan,  or  tliat  form  which 
Indian  architecture  took  after  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  Mohammedan  styles;  and 
the  styles  peculiar  to  Cashmere  and  some 
other  districts  of  India.  Among  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  works  of  Indian  architecture 
are  the  rock-cut  temples  such  as  at  EUora. 
In  the  system  of  Indian  decoration  there  is 
no  trace  of  what  may  be  called  an  order. 
Among  the  larger  masses  of  decorations 
for  support  sculptured  elephants  very  fre- 
quently occur,  as  well  as  lions,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  accompanying  cut  of  a  portion 
of  the  Choultry  or  pillared  hall  at  Madura, 
built  by  Tirumulla  Nayak  during  1623-45.  — 
Indian  bay,  a  plant,  Laurus  indica.  See 
Laurus.  —  Indian  berry,  Cocculus  Indiciis. 
See  under  Cocculus. — Indiaii  corn,  a  native 
American  plant  (Zea  Mays),  otherwise  called 


Maize,  and  its  fruit.  See  VlAn^.— Indian 
cress,  a  plant,  Tropceolummajus,  a  favourite 
garden  flower.    See  TnovMOLVil  — Indian 


Indian  Architecture— Dravidian  Style. 
Choultry  at  Madura. 

Jig,  the  prickly  pear  (Opuntia  vulgarism- 
Indian  file,  single  file;  arrangement  of  per- 
sons in  a  row  following  one  after  another: 
so  named  from  its  being  the  manner  in 
which  the  American  Indians  usually  traverse 
the  woods. — Indian  fire,  pyrotechnic  com- 
position, used  as  a  signal  light,  consisting 
of  7  parts  of  sulphur,  2  of  realgar,  and  24  of 
nitre.  It  bums  with  a  brilliant  white  flame. 
—Indian  hen,  a  species  of  bittern  (Botaurus 
minor)  found  in  North  America. — Indian 
ink,  more  properly  Chma  ink,  a  black  pig- 
ment mainly  brought  from  China,  used  in 
water-colour  painting  and  for  the  lines  and 
shadows  of  drawings.  It  is  sold  in  sticks  and 
cakes,  and  is  said  to  consist  of  lamp-black 
and  animal  glue.  Inferior  imitations  are 
manufactured  in  this  country. — Indian 
oak,  the  teak-tree  (Tectona  grandis).  See 
Tectona. — Indian  red,  a  species  of  ochre, 
a  very  fine  purple  earth,  of  a  firm,  com- 
pact texture  and  great  weight,  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Glouces- 
tershire.— Indian  reed,  a  name  applied  to 
various  plants  of  the  genus  Csama.— Indian 
shot,  a  name  given  to  tlie  plants  of  the 
genus  Canna.  (See  Canna.)  The  fruit  has 
tliree  cells,  each 
containing  several 
lound  hard  black 
seeds  resembling 
shot,  hence  the 
name  of  the  plant. 
The  seeds  are  some- 
thnesused  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  coffee, 
and  yield,  by  com- 
pression, a  purple 
dye. — Indian  steel, 
a  kind  of  steel  im- 
ported from  India; 
wootz  (which  see). 
—  Indian  summer,  in  North  America,  a 
season  of  pleasant  warm  weather  occurring 
late  in  autumn.  —  Indian  tobacco,  a  plant. 
Lobelia  inflata.  See  Lobelia.  — /ndt'a?! 
turnip,  a  North  American  plant  (Ariscema 
triphyllum),  which  has  a  root  resembling  a 
small  turnip,  two  leaves,  each  divided  into 
three  leaflets,  and  arum-like  blossoms.— 
Indian  wheat,  Indian  corn. — Indian  yellow, 
a  pigment  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  but 
not  permanent,  much  used  in  water-colour 
painting.  It  is  imported  from  India,  and 
is  composed  of  the  phosphate  of  urea  and 
lime. 

Indian  (in'di-an),  n.  1.  A  native  of  the  In- 
dies, West  or  East.— 2.  An  aboriginal  native 
of  America :  so  named  from  the  idea  of  Co- 
lumbus and  early  navigators  that  America 
was  identical  with  India. 

Indianeer  (in'di-an-er"),  n.    An  Indiaman. 


Fruit  of  Canna  eduLis 
(Indian  Shot). 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;    note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  tey. 
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Indianite  (in'Ji-an-it),  n.  [Yiom  India.]  A 
mineral,  a  variety  of  anorthite  found  in  the 
Carnatic,  differing  somewhat  from  ordinary 
anorthite  from  ^  esuvius  in  the  composition 
of  the  protoxides  whieli  it  contains. 

Indian-like  (iu'di-an-lik),  a.  Resembling 
an  Indian. 

India-paper  (in'di-a-pa-per),  n.  A  delicate 
absorbent  paper  made  in  China,  and  in  this 
and  other  countries  used  to  take  first  or 
finest  proofs  of  engravings.  It  is  imitated 
successfully  by  European  makers. 

India-rubber  ( in'di-a-rub-er),  Ji.  Caout- 
chouc, a  substance  of  extraordinary  elas- 
ticity, called  also  Elastic  Gu  m  or  Resin.  It 
is  produced  by  incision  from  several  trees 
of  different  natural  orders,  chiefly  Euphor- 
biacere,  Artocarpaceae,  and  ApocjTiacese. 
The  india-rubber  tree  of  Bengal  is  Ficus 
elastica.  whicli  jields  a  large  portion  of  the 
caoutchouc  exported  from  BengaL  See 
Caoutchouc. 

Indie  (tn'dik),  a.  A  term  applied  to  a  class 
of  Indo-European  (Ar}-an)  languages,  com- 
prising the  dialects  at  present  spoken  in 
India,  as  Hindi,  Hindustani,  Mahratti,  Ben- 
gali, and  the  dead  languages  Prakrit  and 
Pali,  modem  Sanskrit,  and  Vedic  Sanskrit. 

Indicant  (in'di-kant),  a.  [L.  indicans,  indi- 
cantif,  ppr.  of  indico,  to  point  out.  See  Ix- 
Dii.' ATE.  ]  Serving  to  point  out,  as  a  remedy. 

Indicant  (in'di-kant),  n.  In  mcd.  that  which 
indicates  or  points  out;  as,  an  indicant  of  a 
disease,  or  of  a  remedy  to  be  used  for  a  dis- 
ease. 

Indicate (in'di-kat),B.i.  pret.  <S:pp.  indicated; 
ppr.  indicating.  [L.  indico,  indicatum,  from 
index,  indicis,  lit.  a  pointer.    See  PSDEX.] 

1.  To  point  out ;  to  make  known ;  to  direct 
the  mind  to  a  knowledge  of;  to  show. 

Above  the  steeple  shines  a  plate 
That  turns  and  turns  to  iiid-xjtU 
From  what  point  blows  the  weather.  Ctnvper. 

2.  In  med.  to  show  or  manifest  by  symptoms; 
to  point  to  as  the  proper  remedy  or  reme- 
dies; as,  great  prostration  of  strength  indi- 
cates the  use  of  stimulants. — Syx.  To  show, 
mark,  signify,  denote,  manifest,  evidence. 

Indication  (in-di-ka'shon'),  a.  [L.  i*Kii- 
catio,  indicationis,  from  indico,  to  point. 
See  INDICATE,  IxBEX.]  1.  The  act  of  indi- 
cating or  pointing  out. — 2.  That  which 
serves  to  indie  .te  or  point  out;  Intimation; 
information;  mark;  token;  sign;  symptom. 

The  frequent  stops  they  make  in  the  most  conve- 
nient places  are  plain  iTidicatums  of  their  weariness. 

Addison. 

3.  In  med.  any  symptom  or  occurrence  in  a 
disease  which  sers'es  to  direct  to  suitable 
remedies. — 1.  Explanation;  display.  [Eare.] 

Without  which  you  cannot  make  any  true  analysis 
and  indication  of  the  proceedings  of  nature.  Bacon. 

Indicative  (in-dik'a-tiv),  a.     [L.  indi- 
catifus,  from  indico,  to  point  out.  See 
ISDICATE.  Index.]   l.  Pointing  out;  bring- 
ing to  notice ;  gi\'ing  intimation  or  know- 
ledge of  something  not  -vasible  or  obvious; 
showing;  as,  reserve  is  not  always  indica- 
tive of  modesty ;  it  may  be  indicative  of 
prudence. 
Ridicule,  w-ith  ever-pointin?  hand. 
Conscious  of  every  shift,  of  every  shift 
Indicative,  his  inmost  plot  betraj-s.  Shtnstonx. 

2.  In  gram,  a  term  applied  to  that  mood  of 
the  verb  that  indicates,  that  is,  affirms  or 
denies,  or  that  asks  questions;  as,  he  writes, 
he  is  writing;  they  run;  has  the  mail  ar- 
rived? 

Indicative  (in-dik'a-tiv),  n.  In  gram,  the 
indicative  mood.    See  the  adjective. 

Indicatively(m-dik'a-tiv-li),od!).Inamanner 
to  show  or  signify. 

Indicator  (in'di- 
kat-er),  n.  1.  One 
who  or  that  which 
indicates  or  points 
out :  specifically, 
in  rnach.  (a)  an  in- 
strument for  as- 
certaining and  re- 
cording the  pres- 
sure of  steam  in 
the  cylinder  of  a 
steam-engine,  in 
contradistinction 
to  the  steam-gauge, 
which  shows  the 
pressure  of  the 
steam  in  the  boil- 
er. One  of  the 
most  perfect  indi-  Richard's  Indicator, 
cators  is  shown  in 

the  accompanying  figure.  It  consists  of  a 
small  cylinder,  within  which  there  works  a 


Telegraph  Indicator. 


piston,  the  upper  end  of  the  spindle  of  which 
is  attached  to  and  moves  a  parallel  motion 
consisting  of  three  links,  which  carries  a 
marker  at  its  central  point.  The  pressure 
is  recorded  on  a  piece  of  paper  attached  to 
a  small  cylinder,  on  wliich  is  impressed  a 
leciprocattng  circular  motion  correspond- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  steam  piston. 
As  the  indicator  piston  rises  by  the  force 
of  the  steam  and  is  brought  back  by  a 
graduated  spring  when  the  pressure  is  re- 
duced, the  pencil  traces  on  the  paper  a 
figure  (an  indicator  diagram)  representing 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  at  each  point  of 
the  stroke,  (b)  An  instrument  for  co-ordinat- 
ing the  motions  of  the  piston  and  valve, 
called  the  valve-indicator,  (c)  A  dynamo- 
meter for  measuring  the  power  of  any  prime 
mover,  (d)  An  apparatus  or  appliance  in  a 
telegraph  for  giriug  sig- 
nals or  on  wliich  mes- 
sages are  recorded,  as 
the  dial  and  index  hand 
of  the  alphabetic  tele- 
graph ;  specifically,  the 
name  given  to  a  record- 
ing instrument  invented 
by  Professor  Morse,  by 
which  messages  are  prin- 
ted as  they  are  received. 
The  current  sent  trav. 
erses  the  coils  of  an  elec 
tro-magnet,  with  which  an  armature,  fur- 
nished with  a  lever  projecting  forward,  is 
connected.  When  the  current  is  in  action 
the  armature  is  draivn  down  to  the  magnet, 
and  on  the  cessation  of  the  current  it  is 
again  raised  by  a  spring  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  the  lever.  The  lever  thus 
works  up  and  down  upon  an  axis.  A  style 
supplied  with  ink  is  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  lever,  over  which  a  strip  of  paper  is 
drawn  continuously  from  a  roller  by  clock- 
work. When  the  armature  is  do^vn  the 
style  rises  and  comes  in  contact  with  the 
paper,  making  a  mark  on  it ;  when  the 
current  ceases  the  spring  draws  the  end  of 
the  lever  and  the  style  doira  and  away  from 
the  paper.  Any  number  and  length  of 
dashes,  or  of  mere  dots,  can  thus  be  pro- 
duced, and  it  is  by  these  dashes  and  dots 
that  letters  are  indicated.  (See  ilORSE 
-ILPHABET.)  The  instrument  is  called  also 
Morse  RegUiter  and  Morse's  Recording  In- 
strument.— 2.  A  genus  of  African  birds,  the 
honej'-guides,  so  named  from  the  habits  of 
the  species,  as  wherever  they  are  seen  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  in  the  neighbom'hood 
there  is  a  nest  of  wild  bees.  It  is  even  said 
that  they  guide  the  natives  to  the  nests  of 
wild  bees  by  flitting  before  them,  reiter- 
ating their  peculiar  cry  of  'cherr!  cherr!' 
They  belong  to  the  family  of  the  cuckoos. 
Two  of  the  best  known  species  are  the  gi-eat 
honey-guide  (Indicator  major)  and  thelesser 
honey-guide  (7.  minor)  of  South  Africa, 
which  build  hanging  nests  shaped  some- 
what like  a  bottle  and  having  the  entrance 
downwards. —3.  In  anat.  an  extensor  muscle 
of  the  forefinger,  situated  chiefly  on  the 
lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  forearm. 

Indicatorinaa  (in'di-ka-to-ri"ne),  n.  pi. 
The  honey-guides,  a  sub-family  of  scansorial 
birds  of  the  family  Cueulidfe  or  cuckoos, 
inhabiting  South  .A.friea.  See  IKDICATOE,  2. 

Indicatory  (in'di-ka-to-ri),  a.  Serving  to 
show  or  make  known;  showing. 

Indicavit  (in-di-ka'vit),  n.  [L.  ."he  has  shown 
— 3d  pers.  sing.  perf.  of  ijidico.]  In  eccles. 
law,  a  variety  of  the  writ  of  prohibition. 
It  lies  for  a  patron  of  a  church  whose 
incumbent  is  sued  in  the  spiritual  court  by 
another  clergyman  for  tithes  amounting  to 
a  fourth  part  of  the  profits  of  the  advowson. 

Indice  t  (in'dis),  /!.    An  index.    B.  Jonson. 

Indices  (in'di-sez),  pL  of  index  (which  see). 

Indicia  (in-di'shi-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi  of 
indicium,  a  notice,  a  sign,  from  index, 
indicis,  lit.  a  pointer.  See  Index.]  In 
laie,  discriminating  marks;  badges;  tokens; 
indications. 

Indicible  t  (in-dis'i-bl),  a.  [Fr.]  Unspeak- 
able ;  inexpressible. 

If  the  malignity  of  this  sad  contagion  spend  no 
faster  before  winter  the  calamity  will  be  indicibU. 

Evelyn. 

Indicolite  (tn'di-ko-llt),  n.  [L.  indicum, 
a  blue  pigment  (whence  indigo),  and  Gr. 
lithos,  a  stone  ]  In  mineral,  a  variety  of 
short  or  tourmalin,  of  an  indigo  blue  colour, 
sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  azure  or  green. 

Indict  (in-dif),  v.t.  [L.  indico,  indictum,  to 
declare  publicly  —  in,  and  dico,  to  say,  to 
speak.  ]     1. 1  To  compose ;  to  write ;  to 


indite. —2.  t  To  appoint  publicly  or  by 
authority;  to  proclaim 

I  am  told  we  shall  have  no  Lent  indicted  this  year. 

Evelyn. 

3.  In  laio,  to  accuse  or  charge  with  a  crime 
or  misdemeanour  in  due  form  of  law  by  the 
finding  or  presentment  of  a  grand-jury.  It 
is  the  peculiar  province  of  a  grand-jury  to 
indict,  as  it  is  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
impeach. 

Indictable  (in-dit'a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of 
being  or  liable  to  be  indicted;  as,  an  indict- 
able offender.  —  2.  That  may  bring  an  in- 
dictment on  one;  as,  an  indictable  offence. 

Indictee  (in-dit-e'),  n.   a  person  indicted. 

Indicter  (in-dit'er),  n.    One  who  indicts. 

Indiction  (in-dik'shon),  ;i.  [L.  indictio, 
indict ionis,  a  declaration,  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  from  indico.  to  declare  publicly.] 
1.  Declaration ;  proclamation.  '  Indiction 
of  war.'  Bacon.  —  2.  In  chron.  a  cycle  of 
fifteen  years,  instituted  by  Coustantine  the 
Great;  originally,  a  period  of  taxation.  Cou- 
stantine having  reduced  the  time  which  the 
Romans  were  obliged  to  sen-e  in  the  army 
to  fifteen  years  and  imposed  a  tax  or  tribute 
at  the  end  of  that  term  to  pay  the  troops 
discharged.  This  practice  introduced  the 
keeping  of  accounts  by  this  period,  and  it 
was  also  used  instead  of  the  oljmpiads  in 
reckoning  years,  beginning  from  Jan.  1,  A.D. 
K13. 

Indictive  (in-dikt'iv),  a.  Proclaimed;  de- 
clared. 

In  all  the  funerals  of  note,  especially  in  the  publicb 
or  indictive.  the  corpse  was  first  brought,  with  a  vast 
train  of  followers,  into  the  forum.  Kennet. 

Indictment  (in-dit'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
indicting,  or  the  state  of  being  indicted; 
accusation ;  formal  charge  or  statement  of 
gi'ievances  against  a  person. 

To  Enghshmen  it  seems  that  the  impropriety-  of  Mr. 
Bancroft  Davis's  indictment  is  aggravated  by  the 
improbabilitj-  that  it  could  have  served  the  purpose 
of  his  chents.  Sat.  Rev. 

Specifically,  in  law,  (a)  a  written  accusa- 
tion of  one  or  more  persons  of  a  crime 
or  a  misdemeanour  preferred  to  and  pre- 
sented upon  oath  by  a  grand-jury.  An 
indictment  is  not  properly  so  called  till  it 
has  been  found  to  be  a  true  biU  by  the 
grand- jury;  and  when  presented  to  the 
grand-jury  it  is  properly  called  a  biH  The 
decision  of  the  grand-jury  is  not  a  verdict 
upon  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  but  merely 
expresses  their  opinion,  that  from  the  case 
made  by  the  prosecutor  the  matter  is  fit  to 
be  presented  to  the  common  jm-y  and  to  be 
tried  in  the  proper  com-ts.  If  the  gi-and-jury 
are  of  opinion  that  the  accusation  is  groimd- 
less  they  indorse  upon  the  bill  '  not  a  true 
bUl '  or  '  not  found; '  it  the  contrary,  '  a  true 
bill'  (6)  In  Scots  law,  a  form  of  process  by 
w  hich  a  criminal  is  brought  to  trial  at  the 
instance  of  the  lord-advocate.  It  runs  in  the 
name  of  the  lord-advocate,  and,  addressing 
the  panel  by  name,  charges  him  with  being 
guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  he  is  to  be 
brought  to  trial 

Indictor  (in-dit'er),  n.  In  law,  one  who 
iudiots;  an  iudicter. 

Indifference  (in-dif'fer-ens),  n.  [Ft.,  from 
L.  indirferentia,  from  indifferens.  indiffer- 
entis,  indifferent.  See  Indifferent.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  indifferent;  (o)  equi- 
poise or  neutralit)'  of  mind  concerning  dif- 
ferent persons  or  things;  a  state  in  which 
the  mind  is  not  inclined  to  one  side  more 
than  the  other;  freedom  from  prejudice, 
prepossession,  or  bias;  impartiality. 

In  matters  of  religion  he  (the  upright  man)  hath  the 
2«£/:^?'«:rf  of  a  traveller,  whose  great  concernment  is 
to  arrive  at  his  journey's  end:  but  for  the  way  that  leads 
tliither,  be  it  hi^h  or  low,  all  is  one  to  him,  so  long  as  he 
is  but  certain  that  he  is  in  the  right  way.  Sharp. 

(b)  A  state  of  the  mind  or  feelings  when  a 
person  takes  no  interest  in  something  w-hich 
comes  under  his  notice;  uuconcernedness ; 
as,  a  complete  indifference  to  the  wants  of 
others,  (e)  State  in  which  there  is  no  differ- 
ence, or  in  which  no  moral  or  physical 
reason  preponderates ;  as,  when  we  speak 
of  the  indifference  of  things  in  themselves ; 
the  indifference  of  actions  from  a  moral 
point  of  "rtew.  (d)  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  scarcely  passable;  mediocrity  or  slight 
badness;  as,  the  cotton  was  rejected  on  ac- 
count of  the  indifference  of  its  quality. — 
Stn.  Carelessness,'  coldness,  coolness,  un- 
concern, apathy,  insensibility. 

Indifferency  (in-dif'fer-en-si),  n.  Indiffer- 
ence. Gladstone. 

Indifferent  (in-dif'fer-ent),  a.  [L.  indif- 
.urens,  indifferentis — in,  not,  and  differens, 
ppr.  of  dlffero,  to  carry  asunder.  See 
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Differ.  ]  l.  Not  inclined  to  one  side, 
party,  or  thing  more  tlian  to  anotlier; 
neutral;  impartial;  unbiassed;  disinterested; 
as,  an  indifferent  judge,  juror,  or  arbitrator. 

Cato  knows  neither  of  them  ; 
Indiffcretit  in  liis  choice  to  sleep  or  die.  Addison. 

In  choice  of  committees  for  ripening  business  for  the 
counsel  it  is  better  to  choose  indij/grent  persons  than 
to  make  an  indifferency  by  putting  in  those  that  are 
strong  on  both  sivles.  Bacon. 

2.  Feeling  no  interest,  anxiety,  or  care  re- 
specting anytliiiig;  unconcerned;  as,  a  man 
indifferent  to  his  eternal  welfare.  — 3.  Not 
making  a  difference ;  having  no  influence 
or  preponderating  weight;  having  no  differ- 
ence that  gives  a  preference;  of  no  account; 
without  significance  or  importance;  as,  it  is 
indifferent  which  road  we  take. 

Dangers  are  to  me  indiffn-ent.  Shak. 

4.  Regarded  without  any  friendly  interest 
or  affection :  usually  preceded  with  nut. 

'Oh,  Rachel!  s^iy  you  love  me.'  'Mr.  Tupnian,' 
said  the  spinster  aunt,  with  averted  head — *I  can 
hardly  speak  the  words;  but  —  but  —  you  are  not 
wholly  i7idiffcrent  to  nie.'  Dickens. 

5.  Of  a  middling  state  or  quality;  neither 
very  good  nor  very  bad,  but  rather  bad  than 
good:  passable;  tolerable;  as,  indiffereiit 
writing  or  paper. 

The  state  rooms  are  in  indifferent  order. 

Sir  ly.  Scott. 

Formerly  often  used  adverbially:  to  a  mod- 
erate degree  ;  passably  ;  tolerably.  '  I  am 
myself  indifferent  honest.'  Shak. 
Indifferentism  (in-dif'fer-ent-izm),  n.  Sys- 
tematic indifference;  reasoned  disregard; 
lukewarnmess;  want  of  zeal. 

The  depreciation  of  Christianity  by  indifferentism 
is  a  more  insidious  and  a  less  curable  evil  than  infi- 
delity itself.  IFhately. 

The  indifferentism  which  equalizes  all  religions 
and  gives  equal  rights  to  truth  and  error. 

Card.  Ulamiinz. 

Indifferentist  ( in-dif'fSr-ent-ist ),  n.  One 
who  is  indifferent  or  neutral  in  any  cause; 
specilically,  one  who  maintains  that  all  reli- 
gious sects  and  doctrines  are  equally  good  so 
long  as  a  man  is  thoroughly  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind  that  he  holds  the  truth. 

Indifferently  (in-dif'fer-ent-li),  adv.  In  an 
indifferent  manner;  impartially;  without 
concern,  wish,  or  aversion;  tolerably;  pass- 
ably. 

They  may  truly  and  indifferently  minister  justice. 

Cotninon  Prayer. 
Set  honour  in  one  eye  and  death  i'  the  other. 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently.  Shak. 
But  I  am  come  to  myself  indifferently  well  since, 
I  thank  God  for  it.  Mo-well. 

Indigence  (in'di-jens),  n.  The  condition  of 
being  indigent;  want  of  estate  or  means  of 
comfortable  subsistence;  penury;  poverty. 

It  is  the  care  of  a  very  great  part  of  mankind  to 
conceal  their  i}tdigence  from  the  rest.  jfohnson 

Stn.  Penury,  poverty,  destitution,  need, 
want. 

Indigency  (in'di-jen-si),  n.  Indigence  (which 

see).  Jientlri/. 

Indigene  (in'di-jen),  n.  [L.  indigena—indu, 
old  form  of  in,  and  gen,  root  of  gigno,  to 
beget;  in  tlie  passive,  to  be  born.]  One  born 
in  a  country;  a  native  animal  or  plant. 

Indigenous (in-di'jeu-us), a.  [See Indigene.] 
Born  or  originating  in,  as  in  a  place  or 
country ;  produced  naturally  in  a  country 
or  climate;  native;  not  exotic;  innate. 

Negroes  .  .  .  are  not  or  proper  natives 

of  America.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

loy  and  hope  are  emotions  indigowiis  to  the  human 
mind.  Is.  Taylor. 

Indigent  (iu'di-jent),  a.  [L.  indigens,  indi- 
gentis,  from  indigeo,  to  stand  in  need  of — 
ind,  a  form  of  in,  and  egeo,  to  be  in  want.] 
1. 1  Wanting ;  deprived  of :  followed  by  o.f. 
'Indigent  of  moisture.'  Bacon. — 2.  Desti- 
tute of  property  or  means  of  comfortable 
subsistence;  needy;  poor. 

Charity  consists  in  relieving  the  indigent. 

Addison. 

Indigently  ( in'di- jent-li ),  adv.    In  an  indi- 
gent, destitute  manner. 
Indigest  (in-di-jesf),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
digest  (which  see).  ]    Not  digested ;  indi- 
gested; crude;  disorderly;  shapeless. 
To  make  of  monsters,  and  things  indigest. 
Such  cherubins  as  your  sweet  self  resemble. 

Shak. 

Indigestt  (in-di-jesf),  n.  A  crude  mass;  a 
disordered  state  of  affairs. 

Be  of  good  comfort,  prince  ;  for  you  are  born 

To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest 

Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude.  Shak. 

Indigested  (in-di-jest'ed),  ct.  [Prefix,  t?i,  not, 
and  digested.]  Not  digested:  (a)  not  con- 
cocted in  the  stomach ;  not  changed  or 
prepared  for  nourishing  the  body;  undi- 


gested; crude.  '  Poising  fumes  of  indigested 
food.'  Dryden.  (6)  Not  regularly  disposed 
and  arranged;  not  reduced  to  due  form;  not 
methodized;  crude;  as,  chaos  is  represented 
as  a  rude  or  indigested  mass  ;  an  iyidigested 
scheme. 

Such  indigested  ruin,  bleak  and  bare. 
How  desert  now  it  stands,  exposed  in  air ! 

Dryden. 

In  hot  reformations,  in  what  men,  more  zealous 
than  considerate,  call  making  clear  work,  the  whole 
is  generally  crude,  harsh,  ana  indigested.  Bierke. 

(c)  Not  prepared  or  softened  by  heat,  as 
chemical  substances,  {d)  In  med.  not 
brought  to  suppuration,  as  the  contents  of 
an  abscess  or  boil;  as,  an  indigested  wound. 

Indigestedness  (in-di-jest'ed-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  indigested.    Burnet.  [Rare.] 

Indigestibility  (in-di-jest'i-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  indigestible. 

Indigestible  (in-<li-jest'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  digestible.]  Not  digestible:  (a)  not 
easily  converted  into  chyme  or  prepared 
in  the  stomach  for  nourishing  the  body. 
(h)  Not  to  be  received  or  patiently  endured. 
'Such  a  torrent  of  indigestible  similes.' 
T  Warton. 

Indigestibleness  (in-di-jest'i-bl-nes),  n.  In- 
digestibility.  Ash. 

Indigestibly  (in-di-jest'i-bli),  adv.  Not  di- 
gestibly. 

Indigestion  (in-di-jest'yon),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  digestion.]  Want  of  digestion;  in- 
capability of  or  difficulty  in  digesting  food ; 
dyspepsia. 

Indigitatet  (in-di'jit-at),  v.t.  [L.L.  indigito, 
indigitatum  —  L.  in,  and  digitus,  a  finger.] 
To  indicate,  as  with  the  finger;  to  point  out. 

Their  lines  did  seem  to  indigilate  and  point  to  our 
times.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Indigitatet  (in-di'jit-at),  v.i.  To  speak  or 
communicate  Ideas  by  means  of  the  fingers; 
to  point  out  with  the  finger;  to  compute  by 
the  fingers. 

Indigitationt  (in-di'jit-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  pointing  out  with  the  finger;  indication. 
'Which  things  I  conceive  no  obscure  indi- 
gitation  of  providence. '_  Dr.  H.  More. 

Indign.t  Indignef  (in-dln'),  a.  [L.  indigmis 
^iii,  not,-  and  dignus,  worthy.]  Unworthy; 
disgraceful. 

And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 

Make  head  against  my  estimation  I  Shak. 

Indignance.t  Indignancyt  (in-dig'nans,  in- 

dig'nan-si),  n.  Indignation. 

With  great  indignance  he  that  sight  forsook. 

Spenser. 

Indignant  (in-dig'nant),  a.  [L.  indignans, 
indignantis,  ppr.  of  indignor,  to  consider  as 
unworthy,  to  disilain— in,  not,  and  dignor, 
to  deem  worthy,  from  digmis,  worthy.] 
Affected  with  indignation;  feeling  the  min- 
gled emotions  of  wrath  and  scorn  or  con- 
tempt, as  when  a  person  is  exasperated  at 
one  despised,  or  by  a  mean  action,  or  by  the 
charge  of  a  dishonourable  act. 

He  strides  indignant,  and  with  haughty  cries 
To  single  fight  the  fairy  prince  defies.  Tickell. 

Indignantly  (in-dig'nant-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
dignant maimer;  with  indignation. 

Indignation  (in-dig-na'shon),  n.  [L.  indig- 
natio,  indignationis,  from  indignor.  See 
Indignant.]  l.  The  feeling  excited  by  that 
which  is  unworthy,  base,  or  disgraceful; 
anger,  mingled  with  contempt,  disgust,  or 
abhorrence;  the  anger  of  a  superior;  violent 
displeasure. 

When  Haman  saw  Mordecai  in  the  king's  gate, 
that  he  stood  not  up,  nor  moved  for  him,  he  was  full 
of  indignation  against  IVlordecai.  Est.  v.  9. 

2.  The  effect  of  anger ;  terrible  judgments ; 
punishment. 

O,  let  them  (the  heavens)  .  .  .  hurl  down  their  in- 

dignation 

On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace  ! 

Shak. 

Syn.  Ire,  wrath,  resentment,  fury,  rage. 
Indignifyt  (in-dig'ni-fi),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  dignify  ]    To  treat  disdainfully,  unbe- 
comingly, or  unworthily. 

I  deem  it  best  to  hold  eternally 

Their  bounteous  deeds  and  nol)le  favours  shrin'd, 

Than  by  discourse  them  to  indignifyt  Spenser. 

Indignity  (in-dig'ni-ti),  n.  [L.  indignitas, 
from  indignus,  unworthy — in,  not,  and  dig- 
mis, worthy.]  Unmerited,  contemptuous 
conduct  toward  another;  any  action  toward 
another  which  manifests  contempt  for  him 
or  design  to  lower  his  dignity;  incivility  or 
injury,  accompanied  with  insult. 

How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me?  Shak. 

Syn.  Contumely,  outrage,  affront,  abuse, 
rudeness. 


Indignlyt  (in-din'li),  adv.  In  an  indign 
manner;  unworthily. 

O  Saviour,  didst  thou  take  flesh  for  our  redemption 
to  be  thus  iftdigtily  used?  Bp.  1-lali. 

Indigo  (in'di-go),  n.  [Sp.  and  It.  indigo,  from 
L.  indicum,  indigo,  from  Indicus,  Indian, 
irom  India.]  A  well-known  and  beautiful 
blue  vegetable  dye,  extensively  employed 
in  dyeing  and  calico  printing.  The  indigo  of 
commerce  is  almost  entirely  obtained  from 
leguminous  plants  of  the  genus  Indigofera, 
that  cultivated  in  India  being  the  I.  tinc- 
toria,  and  that  in  America  the  /.  Anil.  The 
plant  is  bruised  and  fermented  in  vats  of 
water,  during  which  it  deposits  indigo  in  the 
form  of  a  blue  powder,  which  is  collected  and 
dried  so  as  to  form  the  cubic  cakes  in  which 
it  usually  occurs  in  commerce.  In  this 
state  it  has  an  intensely  blue  colour  and 
earthy  fracture,  the  kind  most  esteemed 
being  that  which,  when  rubbed  by  a  hard 
body,  assumes  a  fine  copper-red  polish. 
Indigo  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  certain  deoxidizing 
agents  it  becomes  soluble  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions, losing  its  blue  colour,  and  forming  a 
green  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipi- 
tated by  the  acids  white,  but  it  instantly 
becomes  blue  by  exposure  to  air.  The  indigo 
of  commerce,  besides  some  earthy  matter, 
consists  of  indigo-blue,  indigo-red,  indigo- 
brown,  and  glutinous  matter.— /nd/^o  blve, 
or,  as  it  has  been  called,  indigotin,  may  be 
prepared  from  commercial  indigo  by  treat- 
ing it  with  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  alco- 
hol; it  is  generally  prepared  by  acting  with 
reducing  agents  upon  indigo-white.  Indigo- 
tin has  the  formula  CieH^NOj.  It  forms  fine 
right  rhombic  prisms  which  have  a  blue 
colour  and  metallic  lustre.  It  is  soluble  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid;  the  solution  has  an 
intense  blue  colour,  and  is  employed  oc- 
casionally in  dyeing,  under  the  name  of 
Saxon  or  liquid  \)\\\e.— Indigo  white,  indigo 
obtained  by  subjecting  commercial  indigo 
to  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  such  as 
alkaline  fluids  containing  sulphate  of  iron, 
or  a  mixture  of  grape-sugar,  alcohol,  and 
strong  soda  lye.  Reduced  indigo  foi-ms  a 
yellow  solution  in  alkaline  fluids,  but,  on 
free  exposure  to  the  air,  absorbs  oxygen 
and  is  reconverted  into  indigo-blue.  This 
is  the  best  method  of  obtaining  the  latter  in 
a  pure  state,  whence  indigo-white  is  called 
also  Indigogen. — Egyptian  indigo,  a  legu- 
minous plant,  the  Tephrosia  apollinea,  a 
native  of  Egypt.  It  is  narcotic,  and  yields 
a  fine  blue  dye.  The  leaves  are  occasionally 
mixed  with  Alexandrian  senna,  and  the 
plant  is  commonly  cultivated  for  its  indigo 
in  Nubia.  See  Indigo-plant. 
Indigo-bird  (in'di-go-berd),  n.  A  North 
American  bird  (Cyanospiza  Cyanea)  of  the 
finch  family  (Fringillidaj),  of  a  deep  blue 
colour,  and  with  a  sweet  song,  much  in 
request  as  a  cage-bird. 
Indigo-blue  (in'di-go-blu),  n.  See  under 
Indigo. 

Indigo-copper  (iu'di-go-kop-pto),  n.  In 
mineral,  native  protosulphide  of  copper;  it 
is  of  an  indigo-blue  colour.    Called  also 

Covelline. 

Indigofera  (in-di-go'fe-ra),  n.  [Indigo,  and 
L.  Jero,  to  bear;  lit.  indigo-bearing.]  A 
large  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  leg- 
uminosse,  including  about  220  species,  indi- 
genous in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  They  are  herbs  or  slirubs, 
usually  with  pinnate  or  imparipinnate 
leaves,  and  small  rose-coloured  or  purplish 
flowers  in  axiUary  spikes  or  racemes.  Some 
of  the  species  yield  indigo.  See  Indigo- 
plant. 

Indigogen,  Indigogene  (in'di-go-jen),  n. 

Indigo-white  (which  see  under  Indigo). 
Indigolite  (in'di-go-lit),  n.  Indicolite  (which 

see). 

Indigometer  (in-di-gom'et-er),  n.  [E.  indigo. 

and  Gr.  inetron,  a  measure.]  An  instrument 

for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  indigo. 
Indigometry  (in-di-gom'et-ri),  n.   The  art 

or  method  of  determining  the  colouring 

power  of  indigo. 

Indigo-plant  (in'di-go-plant),  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Indigofera,  from  which  in- 
digo is  obtained.  The  species  most  com- 
monly cultivated  under  this  name  is  /. 
tinctoria,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and 
other  parts  of  Asia,  and  grown  in  many 
parts  of  Africa  and  America.  It  is  a  shrubby 
plant  about  3  or  4  feet  high,  with  narrow 
pinnate  leaves  and  long  narrow  pods.  The 
West  Indian  indigo  is  /.  Anil,  a  short- 
podded  plant,  native  of  the  West  Indies 
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and  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  and  cul- 
tivated in  Asia  and  Africa.  Both  are  ex- 
tensively grown  for  malcing  indigo,  the  use 


Indigo-plant  ^ndigofera  tinctorid), 
of  which  as  a  dye  is  of  great  antiquity.  See 

INDIOO. 

Indlgotate  (in'di-go-tat),  n.  A  compound  of 
indigotic  acid  with  a  salifialile  base  or  me- 
tallic oxide ;  as,  indlgotate  of  ammonia, 
indigotate  of  mercury. 

Indigotic  (in-di-got'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  obtained  from  indigotin. — Indigotic 
acid,  an  acid  prepared  by  treating  indigotin 
with  twice  its  weight  of  hot  nitric  acid;  sali- 
cylic acid. 

Indigotin,  Indigotine  (in'di-go-tin),  n.  See 

Indigo-blue  under  Indigo. 
Indilatoryt  ( in-di'la-to-ri ),  a.    [Prefix  in, 

not,  and  dilatory.]   Not  dilatory  or  slow. 

'Anew  form  of  indilatory  execution.'  Cum- 

wallii. 

Indulgence t  (in-dni-jens),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  diligence.]  Want  of  diligence; 
slothfulness.  'The  indulgence  of  an  idle 
tongue.'    B.  Jonson. 

IndUigentt  (in-di'li-jent),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  diligent.]   Not  diligent;  idle;  slothful. 

Indiligentlyt  (in-dili-jent-li),  adv.  Without 
diligence. 

I  had  spent  some  years,  not  altogether  indUi^entty, 
under  the  ferule  of  such  masters  as  the  place  afforded. 

Ef.  Hall. 

Indiminisliable(in-di-min'ish-a-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  diminishable.]  Not  dimin- 
ishable;  incapable  of  being  diminished;  un- 
diminishable.  '  The  indimlnishalile  majesty 
of  our  highest  court.'   Milton.  [Rare.] 

Indin,  Indine  (iu'din),  ?i.  (CioHioNjOj.)  A 
crystallized  substance  of  a  beautiful  rose 
colour,  formed  by  the  action  of  potash  on 
sulphisatyde.  It  is  isomeric  with  white 
indigo. 

Indirect  (in-di-rekf),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
direct  (which  see).]  Not  direct:  (a)  not 
straight  or  rectilinear;  deviating  from  a 
direct  line  or  cour.-e ;  circuitous;  as,  an  in- 
direct route,  (b)  Not  immediate;  not  tend- 
ing to  an  aim  or  pm'pose,  or  producing  an 
effect  immediately  or  by  the  plainest  and 
most  obvious  means,  but  obliquely  or  con- 
sequentially; hence,  not  open  and  straight- 
forward; as,  Sin  Indirect  accusation;  an  in- 
i^iVecf  attack  against  reputation;  an  indirect 
answer. 

The  second  kind  of  iftdirect  labour  is  that  employed 
in  making  tools  or  implements  for  the  assistance  of 
labour.  y.  S.  Mill. 

(c)  Not  resulting  directly  or  immediately 
from  a  cause,  but  following  consequentially 
and  remotely;  as,  Indirect  damages;  in- 
direct claims,  (d)  Not  fair ;  not  honest ; 
tending  to  mislead  or  deceive. 

Indirect  dealing  will  be  discovered  one  time  or 
otlier.  Tillotsoti. 

—Indirect  taxes,  those  taxes  which  fall  in 
reality  upon  other  persons  than  the  imme- 
diate subjects  of  them.  Thus  tlie  state 
exacts  customs  and  excise  duties  from  mer- 
chants upon  merchandise,  but  the  consumer, 
in  the  increased  price  he  pays  for  his  articles, 
refunds  this  tax  to  the  merchant,  so  that  the 
last  buyer  is  the  person  who  really  pays  the 
tax.  —  Indirect  or  negative  demonstration, 
in  geom.  and  logic,  a  demonstration  In  which 
a  supposition  is  made  which  is  contrary  to 
the  conclusion  to  be  established.  On  this 
assumption  a  demonstration  is  founded, 
which  leads  to  a  result  contrary  to  some 
known  truth;  thus  proving  the  truth  of  the 
proposition,  by  showing  tliat  the  supposition 
of  its  contrary  leads  to  an  absurd  conclu- 
sion.— Indirect  evidence,  in  law,  inferential 
testimony  as  to  the  truth  of  a  disputed  fact, 
not  by  means  of  the  actual  knowledge  which 
any  witness  had  of  the  fact,  but  by  colla- 
teral circumstances,  ascertained  by  compe- 
tent means. 

Indirected  (in'di-rekt-ed),  a.  Not  directed; 
not  directed  or  addressed  to  any  particular 
quarter. 

So  toss'd,  so  lost,  so  sinking  in  despair, 

I  prayed  in  heart  an  indirected  prayer.  Crabbe. 


Indirection  (in-di-rek'shon),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  direction.]  Oblique  course  or 
means;  indirectness;  dishonest  means. 

Most  of  the  indirection  and  artifice  which  is  used 
among  men,  does  not  proceed  so  much  from  a  de- 
generacy of  nature  as  an  affectation  of  appearing 
men  of  consequence.  Taller. 

Indirectly  (in-di-rekt'li),  adv.  In  an  indi- 
rect manner;  not  in  a  straight  line  or  course; 
obliquely;  not  by  direct  means;  not  in  ex- 
press terms ;  unfairly.  '  Your  crown  and 
kingdom  iyidlrectly  ShaJc. 

Indirectness  (in-di-rekt'nes),  71.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  indirect;  obliquity; 
devious  course;  unfairness;  dishonesty. 

Indiscerniljle  (in-dlz-zem'i-bl),  «.  [Prefix 
in,  not.  and  discernible.]  Not  discernible; 
incapable  of  being  discerned;  not  visible  or 
perceptible;  not  discoveraljle.  'Secret  and 
indiscernible  ways.'   Jer.  Taylor. 

Indiscernibleness  (in-diz-zern'i-bl-nes),  n. 
Incapability  of  being  discerned. 

Indiscemibly  (in-dlz-zern'i-bli),  adv.  So  as 
not  to  be  seen  or  perceived. 

Indiscerpibility  (in-dis-serp'i-bil"i-ti),  n. 
Tlie  quality  or  property  of  being  indiscerp- 
ible;  indiscerptibility. 

To  such  a  being  (God)  belongs  spirituality,  which 
implies  i}idiscerpibilily ;  and  who  but  a  madman 
can  imagine  the  Divine  essence  discerpible  into  parts? 

Annotation.^  to  Glanville. 

Indiscerpible  (in-dis-serp'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  discerpible.]  Not  discerpible; 
not  separable  into  parts;  indiscerptible. 

Indiscerpibleness  (in-dis-serp'i-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  not  being  discerpible  or  capable 
of  separation  of  constituent  parts. 

Indiscerptibility  (in-dis-serp'ti-bil"i-ti),  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  indiscerp- 
tible. Johnson. 

Indiscerptible  (in-dls-serp'ti-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  dlscerptible.]  Not  discerptible; 
incapable  of  being  destroyed  by  dissolution 
or  separation  of  parts.    Bp.  Butler. 

Indiscerptibleness  (in-dis-serp'ti-bl-nes), 
n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indiscerp- 
tible. 

Indiscerptibly  (in-dis-serp'ti-bli),  adv.  In 
an  indiscerptible  manner.    Dr.  Allen. 

Indisciplinable  (in-dis'si-plin-a-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  disciplinable.]  Not  disci- 
plinable ;  incapable  of  being  disciplined  or 
subjected  to  discipline;  not  capable  of  being 
improved  by  discipline.  '  Men  .  .  .  stupid 
2mA  indisciplinable.'  Hale. 

Indiscipline  (in-dis'si-plin),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  discipline.]  Want  of  disciijline  or 
instruction. 

Indiscoverable  (in-dis-kuv'er-a-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix In,  not,  and  discoverable.]  Not  discover- 
able; incapable  of  being  discovered;  undis- 
coverable. 

Nothing  can  be  to  us  a  law,  which  is  by  us  indis- 

coT'erable.  Conybeare. 

Indiscoveryt  (in-dis-kuv'e-ri),  n.  [Prefix  i«, 
not,  and  discovery.]  Want  of  discovery; 
failure  of  a  search  or  inquiry.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Indiscreet  (in-dis-kref),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  discreet.]  Not  discreet;  wanting  in 
discretion;  not  complying  with  discretion  or 
sound  judgment.  '  So  drunken  and  so  in- 
discreet an  officer.'  Shak.  —  SYS.  Imprudent, 
injudicious,  inconsiderate,  rash,  hasty,  in- 
cautious, heedless. 

Indiscreetly  (in-dis-kret'li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
discreet manner ;  not  discreetly ;  without 
prudence ;  inconsiderately;  without  judg- 
ment. 

Indiscreetness  (in-dis-ki-et'nes),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  indiscreet ; 
want  of  discretion. 

Indiscrete  (in-dis'kret),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  discrete.]   Not  discrete  or  separated. 

The  terrestrial  elements  were  all  in  an  indiscrete 
mass  of  confused  matter.  T.  Po-wnall. 

Indiscretion  (in-dis-kre'shon),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  discretion.]  1.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  indiscreet;  want  of  discre- 
tion or  judgment;  imprudence. 

Misfortune  is  not  crime,  nor  is  indiscretion  always 
the  greatest  guilt.  Burke. 

2.  An  indiscreet,  imprudent,  or  somewhat 
reckless  act;  as,  the  grossest  vices  pass  under 
the  fashionable  name  of  indiscretions. 
Indiscriminate  (in-dis-krim'in-at),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  discriminate.]  Not  discri- 
minate; wanting  discrimination;  undistin- 
guishing;  not  making  any  distinction;  con- 
fused; promiscuous.  '  Hlmi  oi  indiscrimi- 
nate forgiveness.'   Is.  Taylor. 

The  indiscri7ni7tate  defence  of  right  and  wrong 
contracts  the  understanding,  while  it  hardens  the 
heart.  yuniiis. 

Indiscriminately  (in-dis-krim'in-at-li),  adv. 


In  an  indiscriminate  manner;  without  dis- 
tinctidn;  in  confusion;  promiscuously. 

Indiscriminating  (in-dis-krim'in-at-ing),  p. 
and  a.  Not  discriminating ;  not  making 
any  distinction;  as,  the  victuns  of  an  indis- 
criminating spirit  of  rapine. 

Indiscrimination  (in-dis-kiim'in-a"shon ), 
n.  The  quality  of  being  indiscriminate ; 
want  of  discrimination  or  distinction. 

Indiscriminative  (in-dis-krim'in-at-iv),  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  discriminative.]  Not 
discriminative;  making  no  distinction. 

Indiscussed  (in-dis-kusf),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
z.yiA  discussed.]   Not  discussed.  Donne. 

Indispensability  (in-dis-pens'a-bil"i-ti),  n. 

1.  Indispensableness.  '  The  indispensability 
of  the  natiu'al  law.'  Skelton.—2.\  The  con- 
dition of  being  excluded  from  dispensation. 
'The  Indispensability  of  the  first  marriage.' 
Lord  Herbert. 

Indispensable  (in-dis-pens'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  dlsjicnsable.]  1.  Not  dispens- 
able ;  incapable  of  being  dispensed  witli ; 
that  cannot  be  omitted,  remitted,  or  spared; 
absolutely  necessary  or  requisite. 

The  protection  of  religion  is  indispensable  to  .  ..l 
governments.  Ifarburtoft. 

2.  +  Not  admitting  dispensation;  not  perm  t- 
ting  release  or  exemption.  '  "The  law  w..s 
moral  and  indispensable.'  Burnet. 

Zanchius  .  .  .  absolutely  condemns  this  marriage 
as  incestuous  and  indispetisable.  Bp.  Halt. 

3.  t  Unavoidable.  'Age  and  other  indis- 
pensable occasions.'  Fuller. 

Indispensableness  (in-dis-pens'a-bl-nes),«. 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  indispensable 

or  absolutely  necessary. 
Indispensably  (in-dis-pens'a-bli),  adv.  1.  In 

an  indispensable  manner;  necessarily. — 

2.t  Unavoidably. 

They  were  iiidispe7isably  obliged  to  be  absent. 

C.  Johnson. 

Indispersed  (in-dis-persf),  a.    [Prefix  in, 

WKii.. -AwA  dispersed.]  Not  dispersed.  [Rare.] 
Indispose  (in-dis-p6z'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  in- 
disposed; ppr.  indisposing.  [Fr.  indi'iposer 
— prefix  in,  not,  and  disposer,  to  dispose  or 
fit.  See  Dispose.]  1.  To  disincline;  to  ren- 
der averse  or  unfavourable ;  as,  a  love  of 
pleasure  indisposes  the  mind  to  severe  study 
and  steady  attention  to  business. 

A  further  degree  of  light  would  not  only  have  in- 
disposed them  to  tlie  reception  of  it,  but  would  have 
aggravated  their  guilt  beyond  measure.  Hiird. 

2.  To  render  unfit  orunsuited;  to  disqualify. 

Nothing  can  be  reckoned  good  or  bad  to  us  in  tliis 
life,  any  farther  than  that  it  prepares  or  indisposes 
us  for  the  enjoyments  of  anotlier.  Atterbury. 

3.  To  affect  with  indisposition  or  illness;  to 
disorder ;  to  make  somewhat  ill. 

Indisposed  (in-dis-pozdO,  p.  and  a.  1.  Not 
disposed;  disinclined;  averse. 

The  king  was  sufficiently  indisposed  towards  the 
persons  or  the  principles  of  Calvin's  disciples. 

Clarendon. 

2.  Slightly  disordered  in  health;  somewhat 
ill. 

It  made  him  rather  indisposed  than  sick.  Walton. 

Indisposedness  (in-dis-poz'ed-nes),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  indisposed; 
disinclination  ;  slight  aversion  ;  unfitness ; 
disordered  state;  indisposition.  'A  sensible 
Indispoxi'dness  of  heart.'    Bp.  Hall. 

Indisposition  (in-dis'p6-zi"shon),  n.  [7n, 
not,  and  disposition.]  1.  The  state  of  being 
indisposed:  (a)  disinclination;  aversion;  un- 
willingness; dislike;  as,  the  indisposition  of 
men  to  submit  to  severe  discipline;  an  in- 
disposition to  abandon  vicious  practices. 
'A  general  Indisposition  towards  believing.' 
Atterbury.  (b)  Slight  disorder  of  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  body;  tendency  to  sickness. 

It  was  observed  that  her  majesty  had  absented 
herself  l^rom  public  ceremonies,  on  the  plea  of  indis- 
position. Jlfacaulay. 

2.  Want  of  tendency  or  natural  appetency 
or  affinity;  as,  the  Indisposition  of  two  sub- 
stances to  combine. 

Indisputability  (in-dis'piit-a-bil"i-ti),  n. 

Same  as  Indlspxitableness. 

Indisputable  (in  dis'piit-a-M),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  nnt,  and  disputable.]  Not  disputable; 
incapable  of  being  disputed;  incontrovert- 
ible; incontestable:  too  evident  to  admit  of 
dispute. — Stn.  Incontestable,  unquestion- 
able, incontrovertible,  undeniable,  irrefra- 
gable, indubitable,  certain,  positive. 

Indisputableness  (in-dis'piit-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  indisputable. 

Indisputably  (in-dis'piit-a-bli),  adv.  In  an 
indisputal)le  manner;  in  a  manner  or  degree 
not  admitting  of  controversy;  unquestion- 
ably; \vithout  dispute,  question,  or  opposi- 
tion. 


ch,  c/sain;     ch.  Sc.  locTi;     g,  30;     j,job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     IH,  f/ien;  th,  iftin; 


w,  t*ig;  wh,  MiAig;  zh,  azure. — See  Ket. 
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Xnctispated  0n-<t5-ri;" ; 

not,  and  iliimuli<d.'_   >  : 

truiettod;  mwlfe^twied, 
bdisslpaUe  (in-dE^^a-bT.. 

ItwlissofiaMe  On-dis^: 
ta,  not,  and  d£»KiisUr 
dx99oaated  or  sqante  7 

TiwIItajiitiiTnUij; ^n-Hk  j 
qnalitr  <k  b^ng  indis- 
tHfitrofbangd^c^Teii 
(t)  PapeUui.*  m  obHgs : 
"To  sne  8^  cootia  .: 
qnality,  mmdf  ,  iitdit- 

faSsaniatiSe  Qi^i^sc-- 
BOt.  and  iitmbMe;  L 
cannot  be  £soired  o?  . 
sidalile:  (a)  noi  c^ablr  ; 
melted,  or  Itgoefied,  as  by  ici:  or  iraier; 
as,  few  SBlEtanees  aie  absatntdj  nriom- 
bdfe  bjr  hat;  nnny  aie  imiittahMe  in 
-water.  ^)  'SiA  citable  of  liong  tenjEen  or 
n^tfolly  -nobted;  perpetoallj  laiwliiij;  or 
obfigatarr;  &Em:  st^iie;  as.  an  imiiiKiMe 
le^ne  or  coTenant.    'ImiisebMt  oU^a- 
eabms.'  Ssidk.  'ZnditniteKeamify.'  HaU. 

I  xei.OBiyK  ...  bow  Scoc^ad,  ^afea  of 
1  ■.iicr_  vas  z£  Ljigt^  VMGed  to  Ei^^and,  boc  mcrSt 

TiiaiagnTilWlgMgg  (in-ds'^o^B-bl^esX  «- 
In&eolDlHliij  (widdi  see). 

Aidisoialfly  (in-di5'9o4iHbli).  mdm.  In  an 
indissainlde  manner;  so  je  ibat  appantim 
casaot  take  place;  so  as  not  to  be  dissofared 


1  iiTidualica*: ; 


ladisaalvalde  @n-dis-adT'»^HX  ^  [Prefix 
nott  and  disselvaJtleSi  Xot  d^diable; 
not  cj^aUe  of  being  mdted  or  TiqnEfied; 
inrapahte  oC  aegmHoa;  not  to  be  brokm; 
peqpeteaJQr  Sun  and  binding;  indisst^nble; 
as,  an  imiittfiwmVIe  bond  cf  nnioD.    'An  »- 

--3iMoir'a4i-nesX «. 

Irii;:;-;-  -^T,  il    [FreSx  n. 


dEtingm^ed.  SeeUsr 
((>)  not  separate  i= 
perce^tfUebfiiSr . ; 
able;  faint; 


^  -       ; ~ :  — wnffir  fans  wse  imfirf'm^M]iitmifj  j 

 Dr.CMird. 

TiwMgtjTigmgltiTig  ^hw<Ks.iiiig'f»Tgh-iiiy\  « 
[Pr^x  M,  not,  and  dtriaayiosUn^]  Xot  i 
^lystiTtgirtghfw^  wutTiw  nodiSeresoe  or  dis- 
tinction; iiMiigrTiwiTi>«tiCT> -  impaitiai;  as, 

-  VTngiitsUairBbenfities.  pSaie.] 
Iz  ii;rai1iaiftee  @n-dis-terti'ansX  n.  (Fr£x 
:  and  dutaitaiKie.]  Freedom  from 
.r      caimnes;iepose;  tranquillity,  j 
i  by  Ac  Saicks  apeAr.  aad  by  | 
^JajwMflg,  seeK  s3L  b«c  to  neaa 

TniHtrii  (jn-dirh^  r  To  bmrina  dit)^ 
£^  aiaB. 

TnAttg  (in-dSf).  F.t  pret.  ft  ^  imi&eii  pgr. 

[See  ISDICI.]  1.  To  eo^^ose;  to 
to  be  astiiar 

Hear  bov  leaa'd  &eece  ba- se&d  T^fes  sb^SSesl 

S.  To  direct^  praapt,  or  dictate  vtat  is  to 
be  uttered  or  wntten. 

Mt  heart  is  i" iff fi"»g-  a  good  Maaer.  i:— . 

3.t  To  inTite;  to  ask. 

TiwKtP  (m-iBt^^  » t  To  oonpoee;  toviite; 
to  pen. 

TTosded  I  ■>  a  I  Btriert. 

JmHtemeat  ^a^ewmeatX  n.    The  act  of 


"c-emg  IndrTidiiaiized- 
Individaalise  O^-di-Tid'u-alrizX  r-t  rre: 
&  PPL  aiditidmitized;  ■ppr.  mdiridtiaiC:: 
To  sdect  or  oaik  as  an  indiridnal,  cr  : 
distin^ai^  from  oQiers  by  peculiar  or  i >- 
tioctiTe  dianctos;  to  invest  villi  tiie 
nct^ of  indhridnaBty; to ewneet with  :-- 
particnlar  indiridBaL 

T^ese  wasa Bofafe pnM^aB(y B tbese (Colcsd- ±  £ 
OBCpon^^  2  gi  in  imi>  d9daia  cf  srtf.  ...  Vr-.-'n 
■^htii  Mill  tbei^baof  tbefiisdajs<]f  poeay 
baine  fe  beiaMe  I'miffuMftMteajrf  by  tbe  pies.  «be» 
tbe  HoMoic  itensndEt  veadezed  tfeiuu^  BeipboEa 
cities  2ad  scaaosd  bank.  Tttlftia^- 

iBdividnaliaer  @n^Tid%4l-&-er), «.  One 

who  indrddaalizcs. 

Indindliallv  ~  'i  Z-sl-KX  a<fr.  In  an 
indiridui.;     r  ~  s  r;  araieij-;  by  iiseU: 

to  tbe  ei.  :  ri  z   :  :^Tr5, 


^)  iBsepar^iiij;  iQcamnmnicaijly. 


f^«,no^ 

■  -Topedy 


aie  eye  cannot  st 
Aemassemrate 


7 1:1  or  perccire 


lBdita'@n-£i%rX  ■.  One  wfao  indites. 
TiwKmn  (in'di-aniX  a.   (L.  tntHrw.  a  bloe 

pagment.]  A  rare  mptaTlic  elemesi  i:? 

Tered in ISQ by Beid an i  ±l:;i:Tr 

zinc  ores  try  meaiB  of      ; HI  : 

rallpil  fiuui  its  girins  i      :  / 

gpecUuiu-  It  is  a  Toy  - 

metal,  and  mnch  rpapir  ': 

seal  qmJi6es.    Its  ec~ 

Tiol^  tint  to  Same. 

Indindalfle  (in-di-Tid'a-': ~  '^tt?^ 
not,  and  ditWiaUe.]  5ct  i:^  7- 
Tsible;  inc^abie of  dirii:  ^     ^  t  .7 
riaaMr.  or  pbesn  BBBmiie  ^ 

Indivjded  Qn-dKcid'ed).  ~ 
anddioaed.]  Sotdhride:  : 
dwiMTtiidty.' 

iDdividBal  (in-di-Tid%^  I.  jr.  :  . r.- 
d•K(,I^o■iI<.tlidnaidne,ind^ti^ilte — piem: 
tit,  not,  and  dnidni^  diriabie,  nom  dirido. 
to  diiide.]  1.  Soba^ing  as  one  imdiTisDle 
ent^or^sSinct  besng;  an^e;  one;  as.  an 
or  cjty. 


S.  Pertaining  to  ooe  aatf;  pBmliar  to  or 
rftiia*  of  a  an^e  person  or  tUng: 

as,  imiitidmml  bboor  or  esiatiaas:  iaditi- 
^••al  trait-  of  character;  ndnidwai  pecnli- 
:   :        Ins^arable;  abf^  with  one. 
To  bare  thee  by  ay  sde 

—  ; :  " -T^d'B-al),  «.  A  bemg  OF 
:  s€para£ion  or  diriaosi  in 
- ut  desfcnietioaiof  its 

- .  amfmal^  OT  flUDg 

^  bmnan  being;  a 
-  liridll^  in- 


to tihe  Godhead.  /EunnS^ 

ladividiiate  @n-di-Tid%^X  a.  (Pr^  n^ 
not,  and  dindauije  (wtneb  see).]  Undivided. 

Indindoate  (in-di-vid%^),  r.f.  [L.L.  ndi- 
rtdiu^  iadmiliHitem.  from  L.  tadindvKi; 
indhrialdeL  See  ISDirorAi.]  1.  To  give 
the  ciiaracter  cf  indiridaality  to;  to  endow 
with  distincSzre  diaracteiistacs;  to  indirid- 
nalize;  to  disoiminate  or  niaife  as  distineL 

TlimrtCTsaMtiiisljiigijrJi  md  jmOimmAtiiif 

him  firamall  oflier«iit£zs.'  Drydea^-^^  To 
inqait     distzibDte  to  individiials. 

life  is  fwirr  iiirwi  n  ■»>  h^Hte  J**^--  ibac 
faaie  iheir  iSsnis  sesse  and  fieasare.  Ar.  A.  JKnc 

bldtVicbiateQn-dKnd^^X  a.!  Tobeoome 
indiridnal;  to  girc  oS  or  break  np  into  in- 
dhridnals. 

*   :'     iiridaaxing.  rr  ^tiTe  ::  "  7  :  _  !r 
the  act      i^i  - 

" "  -  tT  cf  sscertiizi::  -  —  r  - : . 


>-:dbleL  See 
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Inci- 


in- 


TniWraiTiali 
go^^of  tr 
dlTidEolltj 

i^ardtooziT 

est:  setB^niT- 


pedy  to  hiCE^^E  aid 
scaoasKSS  iiLte.^fe  £  so  ■ 

cc&eis.  Wearec 
S.  The  Eomof  the  1 
pecaiiar  to  an  indinda£l : 
disiznctiiFe  diaracta  of 
qpafifg;  or  amount  of  gill  1 
iagonepetsonor  Oing  ^ 
sgmaaey,  as,  a  peisoo  ::' 


fair,  Sr,  at,  oil; 


pme,  pin;    note,  not,  more; 


:  oa,  ponnd;      n,  Sc  ai  i-xe;     y.  5c.  f^y. 
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They  are  as  ignorant  and  tndocibte  as  any  fool. 

Griffith. 

Indocibleness  (in-do'si-bl-nes),  n.  Indo- 
cility. 

Indocile  (in-do'sil  or  in-do'sil),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  docile;  L.  indocilis,  unteach- 
able.]  isTot  teachable;  not  easily  instructed; 
intractable. 

hidocile,  intractable  fools,  whose  stolidity  can  baffle 
all  arguments,  and  be  proof  against  demonstration 
itself.  Beiitley. 

Indocility  (in-do-si'li-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
quaUty  of  being  indocile;  uuteachableness; 
intractableness. 

The  indociUty  and  other  qualities  which  really  be- 
long to  such  beings  as  the  Brazilian  cannibals. 

IVhately. 

Indoctrinate  (in-dok'trin-at),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  indoctrinated;  ppr.  indoctrinating.  [Fr. 
endoctriner — L.  in,  and  doctrina,  learning.] 
To  instruct  in  any  doctrine  or  science;  to 
imbue  with  learning;  to  teach;  to  instruct. 

He  took  nuich  delight  in  i)idoctrinaH)t^  his  young 
unexperienced  favourite,  Clare7idon, 

Indoctrination  (in-dok'trin-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  indoctrinating,  or  state  of  being  in- 
doctrinated ;  instruction  in  the  rudiments 
and  principles  of  any  science;  information. 

IndOCtrinator  (in-dok'trin-at-er),  n.  One 
who  indoctrinates  or  instructs  in  principles 
or  doctrines. 

Indo-English  (in'do-ing-glish),  a.  Of  or  re- 
lating to  the  English  who  are  born  or  reside 
in  India. 

Indo-European  (in"d6-ii-ro-pe'an),  a.  A 
name  often  given  to  a  number  of  allied  lan- 
guages, called  also  Aryan  and  sometimes 
Indo-Germanie,  and  generally  classified  into 
six  branches,  viz.,  Indie  or  Indian  (Sanskrit, 
Hindustani,  &c,),  Iranian  or  Medo -Persic 
(Zend,  Pehlevi,  Parsi,  Persian,  &c.),  Celtic, 
Groeco-Latin  (comprising  the  two  ancient 
classical  languages  and  all  the  Romance 
tongues),  Teutonic  (including  English,  Ger- 
man, &c.),  and  Slavonic  (Russian,  &c.). 

Indo-Germanic  (in'do-jer-man"lk),  a.  A 
name  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  Indo- 
European  or  Aryan,  and  also  sometimes 
given  to  the  Teutonic  class  of  languages,  in 
order  to  indicate  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween these  tongues  and  Sanskrit.  See 

TEUTONIC. 

Indolence  (in'do-lens),  n.  1.  The  condition 
<jr  quality  of  being  indolent;  inaction  or 
ivant  of  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  proceeding 
from  love  of  ease  or  aversion  to  toil;  habi- 
tual laziness;  indisposition  to  labour. — 
2.  t  Freedom  from  grief,  pain,  care,  or  trouble 
of  any  kind. 

I  have  ease,  if  it  may  not  rather  be  called  ifidolejice. 

Bp.  Hough. 

Indolencyt  (in'do-len-si),  n.    1.  Indolence. 

Let  Epicurus  give  i^idolency  as  an  attribute  to  his 
gods,  and  place  in  it  the  happiness  of  the  blest. 

Dryden. 

2.  Freedom  from  care  or  trouble  of  any 
kind. 

As  there  must  be  iiidolency  where  there  is  happi- 
ness, so  there  must  not  be  indigency.     Bp.  Burnet. 

Indolent  (in'do-lent),  a.  [Fr.  indolent — L. 
in,  not,  and  dolens,  dolentis,  ppr.  of  doleo,  to 
feel  pain.]  1.  Habitually  idle  or  indisposed 
to  labour;  lazy;  listless;  sluggish;  indulging 
in  ease;  inactive;  idle;  as,  anindolent  person 
or  life. 

Ill  fits  a  chief 
To  waste  long  nights  in  indolent  repose.  Pope. 

2.  In  med.  causing  little  or  no  pain ;  as,  an 
indolent  tumour. 
Indolently  (in'do-lent-li),  adv.    In  an  indo- 
lent manner;  without  action,  activity,  or 
exertion;  lazily. 
Calm  and  serene  you  indolently  sit.  Addiso7i. 

ladomable  t  (in-dom'a-bl),  a.  [L.  indoma- 
bilis — in,  not,  and dowiabiZis,  tamable.]  Un- 
tamable. 

Indomitable  (in-dom'it-a-bl),  a.  [L.  prefix 
in,  not,  and  domito,  freq.  of  domo,  domitum, 
to  tame.]  Not  to  be  tamed  or  subdued. 
'  Indomitable  force  of  character. '  W.  Cham- 
bers. 

Indomptable.t  Indomptible  t  (in-dompf- 
a-bl,  in-dompt'i-bl),  a.  [See  Indomitable.] 
Not  to  be  subdued.    Tooke;  Irving. 

Indoor  (in'dor),  a.  Being  witliin  doors; 
domestic  ;  as.  an  indoor  servant.  — Indoor 
relief,  relief  given  to  a  pauper  in  a  work- 
house or  poor's-house:  opposed  to  outdoor 
relief. 

Indoors  (in'dorz),  adv.  Within  doors;  inside 
a  house;  at  home;  as,  to  remain  indoors. 

Indorsable  (in-dors'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
indorsed;  endorsable._ 

Indorsation  (in-dors-a'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
indorsing;  endorsement. 


Indorse  (in-dors'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  indorsed; 
ppr.  indorsing.  [L.L.  indorso—L.  in,  upon, 
and  dorsum,  the  back.]  To  endorse  (whicli 
see). 

Indorse  (in-dors'),  n.  In  her.  see  Endorse. 
Indorsed  (in-dorsf),  p.  and  a.     In  her. 

placed  back  to  back.    See  Adoesed. 
Indorsee  (iu-dors-e'),  n.  The  person  to  whom 

a  note  or  bill  is  indorsed,  or  assigned  by 

indorsement. 

Indorsement  (in-dors'ment),  n.  Endorse- 
ment (which  see). 

Indorser,  Indorsor  (iu-dors'er),  n.  The 
person  who  indorses;  an  endorser. 

Indow  (in-dou'),  V.  t.    Same  as  Endow. 

Indowment  (in-dou'ment),  n.  Same  as 
Endowment. 

Indra  (in'dra),  n.  [From  Skr.  indu,  drop  of 
rain.  ]  A  Hindu  deity  originally  representing 
the  sky  or  heavens,  and  worshipped  in  the 
Vedic  period  as  the  supreme  god,  though 


Indra. — Coleman's  Hindu  Mythology. 

he  afterwards  assumed  a  subordinate  place 
in  the  Indian  pantheon.  He  is  represented 
in  various  ways  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
especially  with  four  arms  and  hands,  and 
riding  on  an  elephant.  When  painted  he 
is  covered  with  eyes.  In  the  oldest  Vedic 
hjTnns  the  character  of  Indra  is  that  of  a 
mighty  ruler  of  the  bright  firmament,  at 
once  beneficent,  as  giving  rain  and  shade, 
and  awful  and  powerful,  as  in  the  storm. 
He  sends  refreshing  rain,  and  wields  the 
thunderbolt,  at  the  crash  of  which  heaven 
and  earth  quake  with  terror. 
Indraught  (in'draft),  n.  [Prefix  in,  and 
draught.]  l.f  An  opening  from  the  sea  into 
the  land;  an  inlet. 

Ebbs  and  floods  there  could  be  none  when  there 
were  no  indraughts,  bays,  or  gulphs  to  receive  a 
flood.  Raleigh. 

2.  The  flow  of  sea-water  at  some  depth  into  a 
land-locked  basin  to  replace  that  removed 
by  evaporation  or  outflow  at  tlie  surface, 
as  in  the  Red  Sea,  Mediterranean,  &c. 

Indrawn  (in-dran'),  a.    Drawn  in. 

Indrench  t  (in-drensh'),  ti.  t.  [Prefix  in,  and 
drench.]  To  overwhelm  with  water;  to 
drown;  to  drench. 

Reply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep 

They  he  indrenched.  Shak. 

Indri  (in'dri),  n.  [The  native  name,  signi- 
fying '  man  of  the  woods.']  A  tailless  quad- 


Indri  {Indrzs  laniger). 

rumanous  quadruped  {Indris  laniger),  fa- 
mily Lemuridse,  a  native  of  Madagascar. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  cat  and  is  covered 
with  curled  woolly  hair.  Tlie  colour  of  the 
fur  is  lightish  brown,  with  a  white  stripe 
on  the  back  of  the  thigh  and  a  tinge  of 
chestnut  in  the  tail  The  voice,  which  is 
of  a  melancholy,  wailing  character,  like  the 
cry  of  a  child,  is  not  vei-y  powerful,  but  can 
be  heard  at  some  distance. 
Indubious  (in-dii'bi-us),  a.    [Prefix  in,  not. 


and  dMMo?(!i.]  Not  dubious;  (a)  not  douht- 
ful;  certain.  (6)  Not  doubting;  unsuspect- 
ing; as,  '  Indubious  confluence.'  Harvey. 
Indubitable  (in-du'bit-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  dubitable.]  Not  dubitable;  appar- 
ently certain;  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt. 

When  general  observations  are  drawn  from  so 
many  particulars  as  to  become  certain  and  indubit- 
able, these  are  jewels  of  knowledge.  IVatls. 

Syn.  Unquestionable,  evident,  incontrovert- 
ible, incontestable,  imdeniable,  u-refra- 
gable. 

Indubitable  (in-dii'bit-a-bl),  ?i.  A  thing  that 

cannot  he  doubted.  Watts. 
Indubitableness  (in-du'bit-a-bl-nes),  n. 

State  of  being  indubitable. 
Indubitably  (in-dti'bit-a-bli),  adv.    In  an 

indubitable  manner,  or  so  as  to  remove  all 

doubt;  undoubtedly;  unquestionably. 
These  are  oracles  indubitably  clear  and  infallibly 

certain.  Barrow. 

Indubitatet  (in-dii'bi-tat),  a.  [L.  indubita- 
tus~in,  not,  and  dubitatus,  pp.  of  dubito, 
to  doubt.]  Not  questioned;  evident;  cer- 
tain. '  Tlie  apparent  and  indubitate  heir  of 
the  Saxon  line.'    Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Indubitate  (in-dii'bit-at),  v.  t.  [L.  prefix  in, 
into,  and  dubito,  to  doubt.]  To  cause  to  he 
doubted;  to  bring  into  doubt.  Sir  T.Browne. 

Induce  (in-diis'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  induced; 
ppr.  inducing.  [L.  induco — in,  in,  and  duco. 
See  Duke.]  l.t  To  lead  in;  to  bring  into 
view ;  to  introduce ;  to  bring  forward  as  an 
example;  to  adduce. 

The  poet  may  be  seen  inducing  his  personages  in 
the  first  Iliad.  Pope. 

To  exprobrate  their  stupidity,  he  indnceth  the  pro- 
vidence of  storks;  now,  if  the  bird  had  been  unknown, 
the  illustration  had  been  obscure,  and  the  exprobra- 
tion  not  so  proper.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  To  put  or  draw  on;  to  place  upon.  'O'er 
the  seat  .  .  .  induced  a  splendid  cover.' 
Cowper. 

There  are  who,  fondly  studious  of  increase. 
Rich  foreign  mould  on  their  ill-natured  land 
/«f/i^rt;  laborious.  Philips. 

3.  To  lead  by,  or  as  by,  persuasion  or  argu- 
ment; to  prevail  on;  to  incite;  to  influence 
by  motives. 

I  do  believe. 
Induced  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy.  Shak. 

4.  To  effect  by,  or  as  by,  persuasion  or  in- 
fluence; to  bring  on;  to  produce;  to  cause. 

Let  the  vanity  of  the  times  be  restrained,  which 
the  neighbourhood  of  other  nations  have  inditced, 
and  we  strive  apace  to  exceed  our  pattern.  Bacon. 

6.t  To  offer  by  way  of  induction  or  infer- 
ence; to  infer;  to  conclude. — 6.  \n  physics, 
to  cause  or  produce  by  proximity  without 
contact  or  transmission,  as  a  particular 
electric  or  magnetic  condition  in  a  body,  by 
the  approach  of  another  body  in  an  opposite 
electric  or  magnetic  state.— Syn.  To  move, 
actuate,  urge,  incite,  lead,  influence,  impel, 
instigate,  produce,  cause,  superinduce. 
Inducement  (in-diis'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
inducing  or  state  of  being  induced. — 2.  That 
which  induces;  anything  that  leads  the  mind 
to  will  or  to  act ;  any  argument,  reason,  or 
fact  that  tends  to  persuade  or  influence  the 
mind ;  motive ;  a  consideration  that  leads 
to  action;  a  beneflt  which  influences  one's 
conduct. 

If  this  inditcemeyit  force  her  not  to  love, 
Send  her  a  story  of  thy  noble  acts.  Shak. 

3.  In  law,  what  leads  to  something  else,  a 
term  used  specially  in  various  cases  to  sig- 
nify a  statement  of  facts  alleged  by  way  of 
previous  explanation  to  otlier  material  facts. 
Syn.  Incitement,  motive,  reason,  cause, 
ground,  influence,  incitement,  instigation. 

Inducer  (in-diis'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  induces,  persuades,  or  influences. 

Induciee  (in-dii'shi-e),  n.  pi.  [L.]  In  Scots 
law,  the  days  which  intervene  between  the 
citation  of  a  defender  and  the  day  of  ap- 
pearance in  the  action  or  process. 

Inducible  (in-dus'i-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
induced;  capable  of  Ijeing  caused  or  made 
to  take  place. — 2.  Capable  of  being  inferred 
by  induction;  that  may  be  gathered  or  con- 
cluded. '  Inducible  from  the  like  testi- 
monies.'  Sir  T.  Broione. 

Induct  (in-dukf),  V.  t.  [L.  induco,  inductum 
—  in,  in,  and  duco,  to  lead.   See  Induce.] 

1.  To  bring  in  or  introduce. 

We  may  be  pretty  certain  that  Mr.  Rowson  pro- 
fited, in  his  turn,  by  his  young  master's  liberality  and 
gratitude  for  the  pleasures  to  which  the  footuian  in- 
dueled  him.  Thackeray. 

2.  To  introduce,  as  to  a  benefice  or  office ; 
to  put  in  actual  possession  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical living  or  of  any  other  office,  with  the 
customary  forms  and  ceremonies. 


ch,  p/iain;     Ch,  Sc.  loc/i;     s,  go;  j.job; 


li,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  singr;     IH,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wis;    ^^h.  u>his;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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Inducteous  (in-duk'te-us),  a.  In  elect,  a 
term  applied  to  bodies  rendered  electro- 
polar  l)y  induction,  or  brought  into  the  op- 
posite electric  state  by  the  influence  of  in- 
ductive bodies. 

Inductile  (in-duk'til),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  ductile.]  Not  ductile;  not  capable  of 
being  drawn  into  threads,  as  a  metal. 

Inductility  (in-duk-til'i-ti),  n.  The  quality 
of  beinfc  inductile. 

Induction  (in-duk'shon),  ?i.  [L.  inductio, 
iiidactioiiis,  irominduco,  inductiim,  to  bring 
in.  See  Induct.]  1.  The  act  of  inducting 
or  bringing  in;  introduction;  especially,  the 
introduction  of  a  clergyman  into  a  benefice, 
or  the  giving  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical 
living;  the  introduction  of  a  person  into  an 
oflice  with  the  customary  forms  and  cere- 
monies.— 2.  t  Beginning;  commencement. 
These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure. 
And  our  i}tdHcf!:ui  full  of  prosperous  hope.  ShaA-. 

3.  t  Something  preliminary  or  serving  to  in- 
troduce sometliing  else,  especially  tlie  pre- 
face of  a  play  or  poem ;  also,  an  introduc- 
tory scene  in  a  play,  sometimes  standing  in 
place  of  the  prologue,  but  used  also  where 
there  was  a  separate  prologue. 

This  is  hut  an  indifction:  I  will  draw 
The  curtains  of  tiie  tragedy  hereafter.  Massinger. 
Indttctions  are  out  of  date,  and  a  prologue  in  verse 
is  as  stale  as  a  black  velvet  cloak.       Beau.  &■  Ft. 

4.  In  logic  and  philos.  {a)  the  method  of 
reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals,  or 
the  inferring  of  one  general  proposition  from 
several  particular  ones;  a  processof  demon- 
stration in  wliich  a  general  truth  is  gathered 
from  an  examination  of  particular  cases, 
the  examination  being  so  conducted  that 
each  case  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Induction,  as  defined  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  is  a  process  of  reasoning 
which  infers  respecting  a  whole  class,  what 
has  been  ascertained  respecting  one  or  more 
individuals  of  that  class.  According  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton  the  word  has  been  em- 
ployed to  designate  three  very  different  oper- 
ations; (1)  the  objective  process  of  investigat- 
ing particular  facts  as  preparatory  to  induc- 
tion, which,  he  observes,  is  manifestly  not 
a  process  of  reasoning  of  any  kind.  (2)  A 
material  illation  of  a  universal  from  a  singu- 
lar, as  warranted  either  by  the  general  ana- 
logy of  nature,  or  the  special  presumption 
afforded  by  the  object  matter  of  any  real 
science.  (3)  A  formal  illation  of  a  universal 
from  the  individual  as  legitimated  solely  by 
the  laws  of  thought,  and  abstracted  from  the 
conditions  of  any  particular  matter.  The 
second  of  these  operations  is  the  inductive 
method  of  Bacon,  which  proceeds  from  par- 
ticulars to  generals,  and  from  generals  to  still 
higher  generalities,  by  means  of  rejections 
and  conclusions,  so  as  to  arrive  at  those 
axioms  and  general  laws,  from  which  we  may 
infer,  by  way  of  synthesis,  other  particulars 
unknown  to  us,  and  perhaps  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  direct  examination.  When  gen- 
eral principles  have  once  been  established 
by  induction,  they  can  be  employed  as  first 
truths  or  axioms,  and  applied  to  particular 
instances.  This  method  reverses  the  order 
of  the  inductive  process,  as  it  proceeds  from 
generals  to  particulars,  and  is  termed  de- 
ductive reasoning;  thus,  having  once  estab- 
lished the  general  principle  that  all  ter- 
restrial bodies  tend  to  the  earth's  centre 
by  gravity,  the  tendency  of  any  particular 
body  to  the  centre  is  immediately  inferred 
from  the  general  principle.  (6)  The  conclu- 
sion or  inference  drawn  from  premises  or 
from  propositions  which  are  admitted  to  be 
true,  either  in  fact  or  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument. —  5.  In  physics,  the  property  by 
which  one  body,  liaving  electrical,  galvanic, 
or  magnetic  polarity,  causes  or  induces  it 
in  another  body  without  direct  contact;  an 
impress  of  molecular  force  or  condition 
from  one  body  to  another  without  actual 
contact.  —  Electro-mag7ietic  induction,  the 
influence  by  which  an  electric  or  galvanic 
current  produces  magnetic  polarity  in  cer- 
tain bodies  near  or  round  which  it  passes. — 
Magnetic  induction,  the  action  by  which 
iron  and  other  substances  become  magnetic 
wlien  in  a  magnetic  field,  that  is,  when  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  magnets  or  currents 
of  electricity. 

Inductional  (in-duk'shon-al),  a.  Relating 
to  induction;  proceeding  by  induction;  ob- 
tained by  induction;  inductive. 

Induction-coil  (in-duk'shon-koil),  n.  In 
elect,  an  apparatus  for  producing  currents 
by  induction  and  for  utilizing  them.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  two  coils  wound  on  to  a 


hollow  cylinder,  within  which  is  a  core, 
formed  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron  or  a  bundle  of 
soft  iron  wires.  One  of  the  coils,  called  the 
primary  coil,  is  connected  with  the  l)attery 
by  means  of  an  arrangement  for  establishing 
and  breaking  connection  with  it,  so  as  to 


Induction-coil. 


produce  temporary  currents;  the  other,  the 
secondary  coil,  is  wound  round  the  first,  but 
carefully  insulated  from  it,  and  in  it  is  gen- 
erated a  current  by  induction  every  time 
the  current  begins  or  stops  in  the  primary 
coil.  The  currents  produced  by  induction 
possess  high  power  of  overcoming  resistance 
as  well  as  great  quantity ;  and  hence  very 
intense  effects,  chemical,  physiological,  and 
luminous,  are  obtainable  from  them. 
Inductive  ( in-duk'tiv  ),  a.  1.  Leading  or 
drawing;  persuasive;  tempting:  with  to. 

A  brutish  vice, 
Iftdttctive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve.  AUttoii. 

2.  Tending  to  induce  or  cause.  [Rare.] 

They  may  be  .  .  .  inductive  of  credibility.  Hale. 

3.  Leading  to  inferences ;  proceeding  by  in- 
duction ;  employed  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  premises;  as,  inductive  reasoning;  the 
inductive  method  of  reasoning.  See  In- 
duction, 4.-4.  In  elect,  (a)  able  to  produce 
electricity  by  induction;  as,  inductive  force, 
(ft)  Operating  by  induction ;  as,  an  inductive 
electrical  machine,  (c)  Facilitating  induc- 
tion; susceptiljle  of  being  acted  on  by  induc- 
tion ;  as,  certain  substances  have  a  great 
inductive  capacity.  —  Inductive  sciences, 
those  sciences  which  are  based  upon  induc- 
tion, or  which  admit  of  inductive  reasoning, 
as  astronomy,  chemistry,  zoology,  botany, 
&c. 

Inductively  (in-duk'tiv-li)_,  adv.  In  an  in- 
ductive manner;  by  induction  or  inference. 

IndUCtometer  (in-duk'tom-et-6r),  n.  [E.  in- 
duction, and  Gr.  metron,  measure.]  An  in- 
strument used  by  Faraday  for  measuring 
the  degree  or  rate  of  electrical  induction, 
or  for  comparing  the  specific  inductive  ca- 
pacities of  various  substances,  consisting 
of  three  Insulated  metallic  plates,  placed 
parallel  to  and  at  equal  distances  from  one 
another,  each  exterior  plate  being  connected 
with  an  insulated  gold  leaf  of  an  electro- 
scope. 

Inductor  (in-duk'ter),  n.  One  who  inducts; 
the  person  who  inducts  another  into  an 
office  or  benefice. 

Inductorium  (in-duk'to-ri-um),  n.    An  in- 
duction-coil (which  see). 
Inductric,  Inductrical  ( in-duk'trik,  in- 

duk'trik-al),  a.  In  elect,  acting  on  other  bo- 
dies by  induction,  as  an  electrified  body; 
relating  to  induction.  Faraday. 
Indue  (in-dii'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  indued;  ppr. 
induing.  [L.  induo,  probably  from  indu, 
old  form  of  prep,  in,  to  get  into,  to  put  on.] 

1.  To  put  on,  as  clothes  or  a  piece  of  dress. 

By  this  time  the  baron  had  indued  a  pair  of  jack- 
boots of  large  dimensions.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

2.  To  clothe;  to  invest;  hence,  to  furnish;  to 
supply;  to  endow.  'Indued  with  intellec- 
tual sense  and  souls.'  Shak. 

Induement  (in-dti'ment),  n  The  act  of  in- 
duing or  putting  on;  endowment. 

Indulge  (in-dulj'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  indulged; 
ppr.  indulging.  [L.  indulgeo,  to  be  kind  or 
indulgent  to,  to  give  one's  self  up  to;  usually 
derived  from  dulcis,  sweet ;  but  Pott  and 
others  conjecturally  connect  it  with  Skr. 
dirgha,  Gr.  dolichos,  Slav,  dolgiii,  long.]  1.  To 
give  way  to;  not  to  restrain  or  oppose;  to 
give  free  course  to;  as,  to  indulge  sloth;  to 
indulge  the  passions;  to  indidge  pride,  self- 
ishness, or  inclinations.— 2.  To  yield  to  the 
desire  or  wislies  of ;  to  gratify  by  compli- 
ance; to  humour  to  excess;  to  withhold  re- 
straint from;  as,  parents  should  not  ijidulge 
their  children  too  much;  some  teachers  in- 
dulge their  pupils:  followed  by  with  or  in, 
according  as  that  which  affords  the  pleasure 
is  physical  or  moral;  as,  to  indulge  children 
in  amusements,  but  with  sweetmeats.  — 

3.  To  grant  not  of  right,  but  as  a  favour;  to 
bestow  in  compliance  with  wishes  or  desire. 

Yet,  yet  a  moment,  one  dim  ray  of  light 
Indulge,  dread  Chaos  and  eternal  Night!  Pope. 

— Foster,  Cherish,  Harbour,  Indulge.  See 


uniler  CHERISH.— Syn.  To  cherish,  foster, 
harbour,  allow,  favour,  humour. 
Indulge  (in-dulj'),  v.i.  To  indulge  one's  self; 
to  practise  indulgence ;  to  be  indulgent : 
with  in,  rarely  to. 

He  must,  by  ijidul^ing  to  one  sort  of  reprovable 
discourse  himself,  defeat  his  endeavours  against  the 
rest.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Most  men  are  more  willing  to  indulge  in  easy  vices, 
than  to  practise  laborious  virtues.  Johnson. 

Indulgement  (in-dulj'ment),  ?i.  Act  of  in- 
dulging; indulgence.  [Rare.] 

Indulgence  (in-dulj'ens),  »i.  [Tu.  indulgent ia, 
from  itidiibjcns,  indulgent,  from  indulgeo. 
See  Indulge.]  1.  The  act  of  indulging;  free 
permission  to  the  appetites,  humour,  desires, 
passions,  or  will  to  act  or  operate;  forbear- 
ance of  restraint  or  control. 

They  err  that  through  indulgence  to  others,  or 
fondness  to  any  sin  in  themselves,  substitute  for  re- 
pentance anything  less.  Hatmnond. 

2.  An  indulgent  act;  favour  granted;  liber- 
ality; something  with  which  one  is  indulged 
or  gratified;  gratification. 

If  .tII  these  gracious  itidulgences  are  without  any 
effect  on  us,  we  must  perish  in  our  own  folly.  Roger.^. 

3.  Readiness  to  forgive  a  fault;  tolerance. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardoned  be 

Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free.  Shak. 

i.  In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  remission,  by  church 
authority,  to  a  repentant  sinner,  of  the 
canonical  penance  attached  to  certain  sins 
in  tins  life,  and  also  of  the  temporal  pun- 
ishment which  would  await  the  impenitent 
in  purgatory. 

Indulgencyt  (in-dulj'en-si),  n.  Indulgence 
(which  see). 

Indulgent  (in-dulj'ent),  a.  [L.  indvlgens, 
indidgentis,  ppr.  of  indulgeo.  See  INDULGE.] 
Prone  to  indulge  or  humour;  yielding  to  tlie 
wishes,  desires,  humour,  or  appetites  of 
those  under  one's  care;  compliant;  not  op- 
posing or  restraining;  mild;  favourable;  not 
severe;  as,  an  indulgent  parent.  '  The  feeble 
old,  indulgent  of  their  ease.'    Dry  den. 

They  that  are  the  first  raisers  of  their  houses  are 
most  indulgeJit  towards  their  children  ;  beholding 
them  as  the  continuance  .  .  .  of  their  work.  Bacor. 

Indulgential  (in-dulj-en'shal),  a.  Relating 
to  the  indulgences  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Indulgently  (in-dulj'ent-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
dul,gent  manner ;  mildly ;  favourably ;  not 
severely, 

Indulger  (in-dulj'er),  n.   One  who  indulges. 

Indult,  Indulto  (in-dulf,  in-dul'to),  n.  [It. 
indulto,  a  pardon ;  L.  indultus,  indulged.] 
1.  In  the  li.  Cath.  Ch.  an  indulgence;  an 
exemption ;  a  privilege,  as  the  power  of 
presenting  to  benefices  granted  to  certain 
persons,  as  to  kings  and  cardinals. — 2.  In 
Spain,  a  duty,  tax,  or  custom  paid  to  the 
king  for  all  goods  imported 

Indumentum  (in-dii-men'tum),  n.  [From 
L.  induo,  to  put  on.]  In  zool.  a  term 
restricted  in  its  signification  to  the  plumage 
of  birds. 

Induplicate  (in-du'pli-kat),  a.  [L.  in,  in, 
and  duplicatus,  pp.  of  duplico,  to  double, 
from  duplex,  double.]  In  hot.  («)  having 
the  edges  bent  abruptly  toward  the  axis: 
said  of  the  parts  of  the  calyx  or  corolla  in 
estivation.  See  Estivation,  (b)  Having 
the  edges  rolled  inward  and  then  arranged 
about  the  axis  without  overlapping:  said 
of  leaves  in  vernation. 

Induplicative  (in-du'pli-kat-lv),  a.   In  bot. 

same  as  I iiduplicate. 

Indurascent  (in-dii-ras'ent),  a.  In  hot. 
hardening  by  degrees,  as  the  permanent 
petioles  of  a  tragacanth  bush. 

Indurate  (in'dii-rat),  v.i.  [L.  induro,  indu- 
rahoK— prefix  in,  and  duro,  to  harden.]  To 
grow  hard ;  to  harden  or  become  hard ;  to 
lose  sensibility;  as,  clay  indurates  by  drying 
and  by  extreme  heat;  the  feelings  indurate 
by  custom. 

Indurate  (in'dii-rat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  indu- 
rated; ppr.  indurating.  1.  To  make  hard; 
as,  extreme  heat  indurates  clay. — 2.  To 
make  unfeeling;  to  deprive  of  sensibility; 
to  render  obdurate. 

Love's  and  friendship's  finely-pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart. 

Goldsmitli. 

Indurate t  (in'dii-rat),  a.  Hardened;  not 
soft;  indurated;  obdurate;  unfeeling. 

Induration  (in-du-ra'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  hardening  or  process  of  growing  hard;  the 
state  of  being  indurated  or  having  become 
hard.  — 2.  Hardness  of  heart;  insensibility; 
obduracy;  want  of  pliancy. 

A  certain  iftduration  of  character  which  had  arisen 
from  long  habits  of  business.  Coleridge. 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ti,  Sc.  abune;    y,  Sc.  icy. 
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a,  Iiidusium. 


Indus  (in'dus),  n.  The  Indian,  a  southern 
constellation  situated  between  Sagittai'ius 
anil  the  south  pole. 

IndUSial  (in-du'si-al),  a.  Composed  of  or 
containing  indusia  or  the  cases  of  larvae. — 
Indusial  limestone,  in  geol.  a  fresh-water 
limestone  found  in  Auvergne,  France,  sup- 
posed to  be  composed  of  tlie  agglomerated 
indusia  or  cases  of  the  larvse  of  Phryganea 
or  caddis-fly. 

Indusiated  (in-du'si-at-ed),  a.  In  hot. 
havin,g  an  indusium. 

Indusium  (iu-dii'si-um),  n.  pi.  Indusia  (in- 
du'si-a).  [L. ,  a  woman's  under-garment,  from 
induo,  to  put  on.]  1.  In 
hot.  (a)  a  collection  of 
hairs  unite  il  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  cup,  and 
inclosing  the  stigma  of  a 
flower.  The  cut  shows 
the  upper  part  of  the 
style,  and  the  stigma,  of 
Leschenaidtia  formosa. 
(b)  A  name  given  to  the 
immediate  covering  of 
the  tuft  of  capsules  or  spore-cases  in  ferns. 

2.  In  zool.  the  case  or  covering  of  a  larva. — 

3.  In  anat.  the  amnion. 

Industrial  (in-dus'tri-al),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
involving,  or  characterized  by  industry;  per- 
taining to  those  manufacturing  or  other 
operations  through  which  marketable  com- 
modities are  produced ;  as,  industrial  arts; 
industrial  operations;  industrial  establish- 
ments. 

But  in  applying  the  term  wealth  to  the  iiidiistrmt 
capacities  of  human  beings,  there  seems  always,  in 
popular  apprehension,  to  be  a  tacit  reference  to 
material  products.  J.  S.  Mill. 

—  Industrial  accession,  in  Scots  law,  the 
addition  made  to  the  value  of  a  subject  by 
human  art  or  labour  exercised  thereon. — 
Industrial  exhibition,  industrial  museum, 
an  exhibition  or  a  museum  of  the  various  in- 
dustrial products  of  a  country  or  of  various 
countries.  —  Industrial  school,  a  school  for 
teaching  one  or  more  branches  of  industry; 
also,  a  school  for  educating  poor  neglected 
children,  reclaiming  them  from  evil  habits, 
and  training  them  to  habits  of  industry. 
Industrialism  (in-dus'tri-al-izm),  71.  Devo- 
tion to  or  employment  in  industrial  pur- 
suits.   J.  S.  Mill. 

Industrially  (in-dus'tri-al-li),  adv.  In  an 
industrial  manner;  with  reference  to  in- 
dustry. 

Industrious  (in-dus'tri-us).  a.  [L.  indus- 
trius,  perhaps  from  iiidu,  within,  and 
struo,  to  join  together,  to  fabricate,  to 
arrange,  the  allusion  being  to  the  female 
occupation  of  spinning.]  1.  Given  to  in- 
dustry; characterized  by  industry;  diligent 
in  business  or  study;  constantly,  regularly,  or 
habitually  occupied  in  business;  assiduous; 
as,  an  industrious  person;  an  industrious 
life:  opposed  to  slothful  and  idle. 

Frugal  and  i^tdjistrious  men  are  commonly  friendly 
to  the  established  government.      Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Diligent  in  a  particular  pursuit  or  to  a  par- 
ticular end;  opposed  to  remiss  or  slack;  as, 
industrious  to  accomplish  a  journey  or  to 
reconcile  contending  parties.  '  Industrious 
to  seek  out  the  truth.'  Sjjenser. 
Industriously  (in-dus'tri-us-li),  adv.  In  an 
industrious  manner;  with  habitual  dili- 
gence; with  steady  application  of  the  powers 
of  body  or  of  mind;  diligently;  assiduously; 
with  care;  as,  he  industriously  concealed  his 
name. 

Industry  (in'dus-tri),  n.  [Fr.  industrie;  L. 
industria,  from  industrius.  See  INDUS- 
TRIOUS.] 1.  Habitual  diligence  in  any  em- 
ployment, either  bodily  or  mental ;  steady 
attention  to  business;  assiduity:  opposed  to 
sloth  and  idleness. 

We  are  more  industrious  than  our  fathers,  because 
in  the  present  time  the  funds  destined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  inditsiry  are  much  greater  in  proportion 
to  those  likely  to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of 
idleness  than  they  were  two  or  three  centuries  ago, 
Adam  Smith. 

2.  The  industrial  arts  generally,  or  any 
branch  of  the  industrial  arts ;  any  produc- 
tive occupation,  especially  one  in  which 
considerable  numbers  of  people  are  em- 
ployed ;  as,  the  industries  of  the  United 
Kingdom. — Diligence,  Industry,  Constancy. 
See  under  Diligence. 

Indutive  (in-dii'tiv),  a.  [L.  induo,  to  put  on.  ] 
In  hot.  a  term  applied  to  seeds  having  the 
usual  integumentary  covering. 

Induvise  (in-dfl'vi-e),  71.  pi.  [L. ,  clothes,  from 
induo,  to  put  on.  See  Indue.]  In  bot.  the 
withered  leaves  which  remain  on  the  stems 
of  some  plants  in  consequence  of  not  being 


joined  to  them  by  articulations,  which  allow 
of  their  falling  off. 
Induviate  (in-da'vi-at),  a.    In  hot  covered 
with  induvite. 

Indwell  (in'dwel),  v.t.  To  abide  within;  to 
occupy. 

The  Holy  Ghost  became  a  dove,  not  as  a  symbol, 
but  as  a  constantly  ittdwelt  form.  Miltnan. 

Indwell  (in'dwel),  v.i.    To  dwell  or  exist 

in  or  within  some  place. 
Indweller  (in'dwel-er),  n.    One  who  dwells 

in  a  place;  an  inhabitant.  'An  house  ready 

to  fall  on  the  head  of  the  indweller.'  Bp. 

Hall. 

Inearth  (in-Srth'),  v.  t.  To  put  into  the  earth ; 
to  inter. 

Nor  did  I  then  comply,  refusing  rest, 
Till  I  had  seen  in  holy  ground  inearlh'd 
My  poor  lost  brother.  Southey. 

Inebriant  (in-e'bri-ant),  a.  [L.  inebrians, 
inebriantis,  ppr.  oiinehrio.  See  INEBKIATE.] 
Intoxicating. 

Inebriant  (in-e'bri-ant),  n.   Anything  that 

intoxicates,  as  opium. 

Inebriate  (in-e'bri-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
inebriated ;  ppr.  inebriating.  [L.  inehrio, 
inebriatumr—in,  intens.,  and  ebrio,  to  intoxi- 
cate, from  ebrius,  drunk.]  1.  To  make 
drunk;  to  intoxicate. 

The  cups 

That  cheer  but  not  inebriate  wait  on  each.  Cowper. 

2.  To  disorder  the  senses  of;  to  stupefy,  or 
to  make  furious,  frantic,  or  unreasonable ; 
to  exhilarate;  to  enliven.  '  The  inebriating 
effect  of  popular  applause.'  Macaulay. 
Inebriatet  (in-e'bri-ilt),  v.i.  To  be  or  become 
intoxicated  or  stupefied. 

Fish  that  come  from  the  Euxine  Sea  into  the  fresh 
water  do  i7iebriatc  and  turn  up  tlieir  bellies.  Bacon. 

Inebriate  (in-e'bri-at),  n.  An  habitual 
drunkard. 

Some  inebriates  have  their  paroxysms  of  inebriety 
terminated  by  much  pale  urine,  profuse  sweats,  &c. 

Dr.  E.  Dar7uin. 

Inebriate  (in-e'bri-at),  a.  Drunk ;  intoxi- 
cated. '  Thus  spake  Peter  as  a  man  ine- 
briate.' Udall. 

Inebriation  (in-e'bri-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  inebriating  or  state  of  being  inebriated; 
drunkenness;  intoxication. 

They  did  preserve  him  from  the  inebriation  of 
prosperity,  or  restrain  him  from  indecent  querulous- 
ness  in  adversity.  Macattlay. 

Inebriety  (in-e-bri'e-ti),  n.  Drunkenness; 
intoxication. 

Inebrious (in-e'bri-us),  a.  Drunk orpartially 
drunk;  affected  by  liquor. 

Inecbed.t  VP-  [Prep,  in,  and  eche,  to  add.] 
Inserted.  Chaucer. 

Inedited  (in-ed'it-ed),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  edited.}  Not  edited;  unpublished;  as, 
an  inedited  manuscript. 

Ineffability  (in-ef'a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The  condi- 
tion or  ((uality  of  being  ineffable;  unspeak- 
ableness. 

Ineffable  (in-ef'a-bl),  a.  [L.  itieffab His— pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  effabilis,  that  can  be  spoken, 
from  effor,  to  speak.]  Incapable  of  being 
expressed  in  words;  as,  the  ineffable  joys  of 
heaven ;  the  ineffable  glories  of  the  Deity. 
I  lose 

Myself  in  Him  in  light  inejffabte; 

Come  then,  expressive  Silence,  muse  His  praise. 

Thomson. 

Stn.  Unspeakable,  unutterable,  inexpres- 
sible, indescribable. 

Ineffableness(in-ef'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  ineffable  or  unutterable;  unspeak- 
ableness. 

Ineffables  (in-ef'a-blz),  n.  pi.  Trousers. 
[CoUoq.  slang  ] 

Ineffably  (in-ef'a-bli),  adv.  In  an  ineffable 
manner ;  in  a  manner  not  to  be  expressed 
in  words;  unspeakably. 

He  all  his  Father  full  expressed 

Ijteffably  into  his  face  received.  Milton. 

Ineffaceable  (in-ef-fas'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  effaceable.]  Not  eflaceable;  in- 
capable of  being  effaced. 

Ineffaceably  (in-ef-fas'a-bli),  adv.  In  an 
ineffaceable  manner;  so  as  not  to  be  efface- 
able. 

Ineffectiblet  (in-ef-fekt'i-bl),  a.  Imprac- 
ticable.   Bp.  Hall. 

Ineffective  (in-ef-fekt'iv),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  effective.]  1.  Not  effective;  incapaide  of 
producing  any  effect  or  the  effect  intended; 
ineflScient;  useless. 

The  word  of  God,  without  the  spirit,  is  a  dead  and 
ineffective  letter.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Weak;  impotent;  wanting  energy. 

Virtue  hates  weak  and  ineffective  minds.  Jer.  Tnyloy. 

Ineffectively  (in-ef-fekt'iv-li),  adv.  In  an 
ineffective  manner;  without  effect;  Ineffi- 
ciently. 


Ineffectiveness  (in-ef-f  ekt'iv-nes),?i.  Quality 
of  lieing  ineffective. 

Ineffectual  (in-ef-f ek'tii-al),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  effectual.]  Not  effectual;  not  pro- 
ducing the  proper  effect,  or  not  able  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  effect;  inefficient;  weak;  as, 
an  ineffectual  remedy. 

The  most  careful  endeavours  do  not  always  meet 
with  success:  and  even  our  blessed  Saviour's  preach- 
ing, who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  was  ineffectual 
to  many.  Stillingfleet. 

—  Ineffectual,  Inefficacious.  See  under 
INEFFICACIOUS. —Syn.  Inefficient,  ineffec- 
tive, inefiicacious,  vain,  fruitless,  weak. 
Ineffectually  (in-ef-fek'tu-al-li),  adv.  In 
an  ineffectual  manner ;  without  effect ;  in 
vain. 

Ineffectualness  (in-ef-f ek'tu-al-nes),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  ineffectual; 
want  of  effect  or  of  power  to  produce  it;  in- 
efficacy. 

St.  James  speaks  of  the  ijieffectualness  of  some 
men's  devotion.  lyake. 

Ineffervescence  (in-ef'f6r-ves"ens), «.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  effervescence.]  Want  of 
effervescence;  a  state  of  not  effervescing. 

Ineffervescent  (in-ef'f6r-ves"ent),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  effervescent.]  Not  efferves- 
cent or  effervescing;  not  susceptible  of  effer- 
vescence. 

Ineffervescibility  (in -offer- ves'i-bil"i-ti), 
71.    The  quality  of  being  ineffervescible. 

Ineffervescible  (in-ef'fer-ves"i-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  eff'e7-vescible.]  Not  capable 
or  susceptible  of  effervescence. 

Inefficacious  (in-ef'fi-ka"shus),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  efficacious.]  Not  efficacious; 
not  having  power  to  produce  the  effect 
desired  or  the  proper  effect;  of  inadequate 
power  or  force. 

Is  not  that  better  than  always  to  have  the  rod  in 
hand,  and.  by  frequent  use,  misapply  and  render 
i?iefficacioics  this  useful  remedy?  Locke. 

— Ineffectual,  Inefficacious,  hieffectual  pro- 
perly means  non-productive  of  effect,  non- 
productive of  the  required  or  desired  eft'ect; 
inefficacio7is,  incapable  of  producing  effects, 
not  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  desired 
result ;  but  the  words  are  sometimes  used 
synonymously. 

Inefflcaciously  (in-ef'fi-ka"shus-li),  adv. 
In  an  inefficacious  manner;  without  efficacy 
or  effect. 

Inefiicaciousness  (in-ef'fi-kii"shus-nes),  7i. 

The  condition  or  quality  of  being  ineffica- 
cious; want  of  effect  or  oif  power  to  produce 
the  eft'ect. 

Inefficacy  (in-ef'fi-ka-si),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  effcucy,  L.  efficacia.]  Want  of  efficacy 
or  power  to  produce  the  desired  or  proper 
eft'ect;  inefficiency;  ineffectualness;  failure 
of  eft'ect. 

The  ineff  cacy  was  soon  proved,  like  that  of  many 
similar  medicines.  Dr.  Gregory. 

Inefficiency  (in-ef-fi'shen-si),  71.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  inefficient;  want 
of  efficiency;  want  of  power  or  exertion  of 
power  to  produce  the  effect;  inefficacy. 

Numerous  texts  affirm  this  total  insensibilitj'  and 
ineffciency  of  all  such  entities  in  the  most  absolute 
terms.  Law. 

Inefficient  (in-ef-fi'shent),  a.  [Prefix  in. 
not,  and  efficient.]  Not  efficient:  (a)  not 
producing  the  eft'ect;  inefficacious. 

He  is  as  insipid  in  his  pleasures,  as  ineffc/'ent  in 
everything  else.  Chesterfield. 

(b)  Incapable  of  or  indisposed  to  effective 
action;  effecting  nothing;  as,  an  inefficient 
force. 

Inefficiently  (in-ef-fi'shent-li),  adv.  In- 

eft'ectually;  without  effect. 
Inelaborate  (in-e-lab'o-rat),  a.    [Prefix  in, 

not,  and  elaborate.]    Not  elaborate;  not 

wrought  with  care. 

Inelastic  (in-e-las'tik),  a.  [Prefix  mi,  not, 
and  elastic]  Not  elastic;  wanting  elasticity; 
unelastic. 

Inelasticity  (in-e'las-tis"i-ti),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  elasticity.]  The  absence  of  elas- 
ticity; the  want  of  elastic  j'ower. 

Inelegance,  Inelegancy  (in-el'e-gans,  in- 
el'e-gan-si),  «.  [L.  inelegantia ;  Fr.  i7i6li- 
gance.]  1.  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  inelegant;  want  of  elegance;  want  of 
beauty,  polish,  refinement,  symmetry,  or 
the  like ;  want  of  anything  required  by  a 
correct  taste.  'Confessed  inelegance  of 
hand.'  Cawthorn. 

She  was  conspicuous  from  the  notorious  inelegance 
of  her  figure.  T.  Hook. 

2.  That  which  is  inelegant;  as,  there  are  a 
great  many  ineleganeies  in  the  style  of  the 
book. 


ch,  cftain;     ch.  Sc.  locA;     g,  ffo;     j,  job; 


n,  Fr.  toji;     ng,  simp;     IH,  (Aen;  th,  fAin;    w,  wig;    wh,  wWg;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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Inelegant  (in-el'e-gant),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  eleijant;  L.  inelegans,  inelegantis,  in- 
elegant.] Not  elegant;  wanting  in  beauty, 
polish,  refinement,  symmetry,  ornament,  or 
the  like;  wanting  in  anything  which  correct 
taste  requires.  '  Inelegant  translations. ' 
Broome. 

What  order,  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes  not  well  joined,  ittelegant.  Milton. 

Inelegantly  (in-el'e-gant-li),  adv.  In  an 
inelegant  or  unbecoming  manner;  coarsely; 
roughly.  'Pinnacled,  not  inelegantly,  with 
a  nourished  cross.'    T.  Wartoa. 

Nor  will  he.  if  he  have  the  least  taste  or  applica- 
tion, talk  inelegantly.  Chesterfield. 

Ineligibility  (in-el'i-ji-bil"i-ti),  n.  Con- 
dition of  bein,g  ineligible;  incapacity  of  being 
elected  to  an  oflice ;  state  or  quality  of  not 
being  worthy  of  choice. 

Ineligible  (in-el'i-ji-bl),£i.  [Prefix  m,not,  and 
eligible.'^  Not  eligible;  not  capable  of  being 
elected  to  an  office;  not  worthy  to  be  chosen 
or  preferred;  not  expedient. 

Ineligibly  (in-el'i-ji-bli),  adv.  In  an  ineli- 
gible manner. 

Ineloquent  (in-e'16-kwent),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  eloquent.]  Not  eloquent;  not 
fluent,  graceful,  or  pathetic ;  not  persua- 
sive ;  as,  an  ineloquent  speaker ;  an  inelo- 
quent sermon. 

Nor  are  thy  lips  ungraceful,  sire  of  men. 
Nor  tongue  iitcloquent.  Milton. 

Ineloquently  (in-e'lo-kwent-li),  adv.  In  an 
ineliHiuent  manner;  without  eloquence. 

Ineluctable  t  (in-e-luk'ta-bl),  a,.  [L.  imluct- 
abilis — prefix  not,  and  eliictabilis,  that 
may  be  escaped  from  by  struggling,  from 
eluctor,  to  struggle  out,  to  surmount— e,  ex, 
out  of,  and  luctor,  to  struggle,  to  strive.] 
Not  to  be  resisted  by  struggling;  not  to  be 
surmounted  or  overcome. 

Ineludible  (in-e-Md'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  eludible.]  Not  eludible;  incapable  of 
being  eluded  or  defeated.  '  Ineludible  de- 
monstrations.' Glanville. 

Inembryonate  (in-em'bri-on-at),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  embryonate.}  Not  embryonate; 
not  formed  in  embryo. 

Inenarrable  (lu-e-nar'ra-bl).a.  [t.  inenar- 
rabiUx  -],rrti.\  //(,  not,  and  enarrabilis.  that 
may  be  related,  from  enarro,  to  explain  in 
detail.  See  Enarration.  ]  Incapable  of 
being  narrated  or  told. 

Inept  (in-epf),  a.  [L.  ineptus — prefix  in, 
not,  and  aptns,  fit,  apt.]  1.  Not  apt  or  fit; 
unfit;  unsuitable;  improper;  unbecoming. 

Mere  sterile  matter,  such  as  was  wholly  ijiept  and 
improper  for  the  formation  of  vegetables. 

Il'oodward. 

2.  Foolish;  silly;  impertinent;  absurd;  non- 
sensical. 

To  view  attention  as  a  special  state  of  intelligence, 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  consciousness,  is  utterly 
ine/'t.  Sir  iV.  Hamilton. 

Inepti  (in-ept'i),  n,  pi.  [See  Inept.]  C.  L. 
Bonaparte's  name  for  the  tribe  of  birds  to 
which  tlie  extinct  dodo  {Didus  ineptus) 
belonged. 

Ineptitude  (in-ep'ti-tud),  n.  [L.  ineptitudo, 
from  ineptus,  unsuitable,  unfit.  See  iNEPT.  ] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  inept : 

(a)  unfitness;  inaptitude;  unbecoiningness; 
unsuitableness. 

There  is  an  ineptitude  to  motion  from  too  great 
laxity,  and  an  ineptitude  to  motion  from  too  great 
tension.  Arbuthnot. 

(b)  Foolishness;  folly;  nonsense. 
Ineptly  (in-ept'li),  adv.  Unfitly;  unsuitably; 

foolishly. 

Ineptness  (in-ept'nes),  n.  Unfitness ;  In- 
eptitude. 'Miserable  ineptness  of  infancy.' 
Dr.  II.  More. 

Inequable  (iu-e'kwa-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  equable.]    Not  equable;  unequable. 

Inequal  (in-e'kwal),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
equal.]  Not  equal;  unequal;  uneven;  vari- 
ous.   'The  HiegjiaZ  fates.'  Shenstone. 

Inequality  (in-e-kwol'i-ti),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  equality.  ]  1.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  inequal  or  unequal;  differ- 
ence or  want  of  equality  in  any  respect; 
want  of  uniformity;  diversity;  disparity;  as, 
an  inequality  in  size  or  stature;  an  inequal- 
ity of  numbers  or  of  power;  inequality  of 
distances  or  of  motions;  the  inequalities  of 
social  status. 
Inequality  of  air  is  ever  an  enemy  to  health. 

Bacon. 

2.  Unevenness;  want  of  levelness;  an  eleva- 
tion or  a  depression  of  a  surface ;  as,  the 
inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
of  a  marble  slab. — 3.  Insufficiency  for  any 
office  or  purpose ;  inadequacy ;  incompe- 
tency. 


The  great  inequality  of  all  things  to  the  appetites 
of  a  rational  soul  appears  from  this,  that  in  all  worldly 
things  a  man  finds  not  half  the  pleasure  in  the 
actual  possession  that  he  proposed  in  the  expecta- 
tion. SoiUh. 

4.  In  astron.  the  deviation  in  the  motion  of 
a  planet  or  satellite  from  its  uniform  mean 
motion.  —  5.  In  alg.  an  expression  of  two 
unequal  quantities  connected  by  either  of 
the  signs  of  inequality  >  or  <  ;  thus, 
a  >  b,  signifying  that  a  is  greater  than  b, 
and  a  <  b,  that  a  is  less  than  6,  are  in- 
equalities. 

Inequation  (in-e-kwa'shon),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  equation.]  In  math,  an  inequality. 
See  iNECiUALIiy,  5. 

Inequidistant  (in-e-kwi-dis'tant),  a.  [Pre- 
fix til,  not,  and  equidistant.]  Not  equidis- 
tant; not  being  equally  distant. 

Inequilateral  (in-e'kwi-lat"er-al),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  equilateral.]  Not  equilat- 
eral ;  having  unequal  sides,  as  a  triangle : 
specifically,  in  zool.  having  the  two  sides 
unequal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  shells  of  the 
ordinary  bivalves(Lamellibranchiata).  When 
applied  to  the  shells  of  the  Foraminifera,  it 
implies  that  the  convolutions  of  the  shell  do 
not  lie  in  the  same  plane,  but  are  obliquely 
wound  riiund  an  axis. 

Inequilobate  (in-e'kwi-lo"bat),  a.  [L.  in, 
nut,  If  quits,  equal,  and  E.  lobate.]  Having 
uiieiiual  lubes. 

Inequitable  (in-e'kwit-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  equitable.  ]  Not  equitable ;  not 
just. 

The  proportions  seemed  not  inequitable.  Burke. 

Inequitate  t  (in-e'kwit-at),  v.  t.  [L.  inequito, 
inequitatuin,  to  ride  over— prefix  in,  in  or 
upon,  and  equito,  to  ride.]  To  ride  on;  to 
ride  over  or  through.    Sir  T.  More. 

Inequi valve,  Inequivalvular  (in-e'kwi- 
valv,  in-e'kwi-valv"u-ler),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  equivalve,  equivalvular.]  Having  un- 
equal valves,  as  the  shell  of  the  common 
oyster. 

Ineradicable  (in-e-rad'ik-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  eradieable.]  Not  eradicable ; 
incapable  of  being  eradicated. 

The  bad  seed  thus  sown  was  ineradicable. 

Lord  Lytton. 

Ineradicably  (in-e-rad'i-ka-bli),  adv.  So  as 
not  to  be  eradicated. 

Inergetie,  Inergetical  (in-er-jet'ik,  in-er- 

jet'ik-al),  a.  [Badly  formed  from  prefix  in, 
not,  and  energetic.]  Not  energetic;  having 
no  energy. 

Inergetically  (in-er-jet'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  an 
inei.getic  manner;  without  energy. 

Inerm,  Inermous  (in-erm',  in-erm'us),  a. 
[L.  iiierm  'ts,  and  inermus — prefix  in,  not, 
and  aruia,  arms.]  In  bot.  unarmed;  desti- 
tute of  prickles  or  thorns,  as  a  leaf. 

Inerrability  (in-ei-'a-l)il"i-ti),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  inerrable;  freedom 
or  exemption  from  error  or  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  erring;  infallibility. 

I  cannot  allow  their  wisdom  such  a  completeness 
and  i7ierr£ibility  as  to  exclude  myself  from  judging. 

Eikon  Basilike. 

Inerrable  ( in-ei-'a-bl ),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
andecraftZe.]  Incapable  of  erring;  exempt 
from  error  or  mistake;  infallible. 

Inerrableness  (in-er'a-bl-nes),  n.  Inerra- 
bility (wliich  see). 

Infallibility  and  i?ierrableness  is  assumed  and  in- 
closed by  the  Romish  Church.  Hammond. 

Inerrably  (in-er'a-bli),  adv.  With  security 
from  error;  infallibly. 

Inerrancy  (in-er'ran-si),  n.  Freedom  from 
error.  'By  denying  the  inspiration  and  in- 
errancy of  writings.'    Dr.  C.  Wordsworth. 

Inerratic  (in-er-rat'ik),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  erratic.]  Not  erratic  or  wandering; 
fi.xed. 

Inerringly  (in-er'ing-li),  adv.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  err.]  Without  error,  mistake,  or 
deviation.  Glanville. 

Inert  (in-erf),  a.  [L.  iners,  inertis,  unskilled, 
inactive  —  in,  not,  and  ars,  acquired  skill, 
art.]  1.  Destitute  of  the  power  of  moving 
itself,  or  of  active  resistance  to  motion  im- 
pressed; aS;  matter  is  inert— 2.  Not  moving 
or  acting;  indisposed  to  move  or  act;  slug- 
gish; inactive. 

They  can  boast  but  little  virtue;  and  inert 
Through  plenty,  lose  in  morals  what  they  gain 
In  manners,  victims  of  luxurious  ease.  CoTc'per. 
— Inert,  Inactive,  Sluggish.     Inert  refers 
rather  to  the  external  manifestation  of  a 
habit  which  may  be  either  natural  or  in- 
duced ;  inactive,  not  exhibiting  activity, 
often  referring  to  a  temporary,  perhaps  vol- 
untary state ;  sluggish,  indicating  not  only 
disinclination  to  exertion,  but  a  slow  and 


torpid  temperament.— Stn.  Inactive,  dull, 
sluggish,  slothful,  lazy. 
Inertia  (in-er'shi-a),  n.  [L. ,  from  iners.  See 
Inert.]   l.  Passiveness;  inactivity;  inert- 
ness. 

Men  do  what  they  were  wont  to  do;  and  have  im- 
mense irresolution  and  inertia;  they  obey  him  who 
has  the  symbols  that  claim  obedience.  Carlyle. 
2.  In  physics,  the  property  of  matter  by 
which  it  retains  its  state  of  rest  or  of  uni- 
form rectilinear  motion  so  long  as  no  foreign 
cause  occurs  to  change  that  state:  called 
also  vU  inertim.  The  following  are  familiar 
examples  of  inertia:  when  a  stone  is  thrown 
along  a  flat  surface  of  ice,  it  moves  further 
than  when  thrown  along  a  level  road,  be- 
cause friction,  which  is  a  force  tending  to 
destroy  the  stone's  motion,  is  less  on  the  ice; 
when  a  horse  which  has  been  moving  ra- 
pidly in  a  straight  line  suddenly  stops  or 
shies,  the  rider's  inertia  tends  to  keep  him 
moving  in  the  old  direction ;  and  when  a 
horse  suddenly  gets  into  motion  the  rider's 
inertia  tends  to  keep  him  in  the  old  posi- 
tion.— 3.  In  med.  want  of  activity;  sluggish- 
ness :  a  term  especially  applied  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  uterus  when  it  does  not  con- 
tract properly  after  parturition. 
Inertion  (in-er'shon),  n.  Want  of  activity; 
want  of  action  or  exertion ;  Inertia;  inert- 
ness. 

These  vicissitudes  of  exertion  and  inertion  of  the 
arterial  system  constitute  the  paroxysms  of  remittent 
fever.  Br.  E.  Darwin. 

Inertitude  (in-ert'i-tiid),  n.  [L.  L.  inertitudo, 
inertia,  from  L.  inera.  See  Inert.]  Inert- 
ness (which  see). 

Inertly  (in-ert'li),  adv.  In  an  inert  manner; 
without  activity;  sluggishly. 

Suspend  a  while  your  force  inertly  strong.  Pope, 

Inertness  (in-ert'nes),  n.    1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  inert,  or  destitute  of  the 
power  of  self-motion ;  that  property  by 
which  bodies  tend  to  persist  in  a  state 
of  rest,  or  of  motion  given  to  them  by  ex- 
ternal force.    See  Inertia. —2.  Want  of 
activity  or  exertion;  habitual  indisposition 
to  action  or  motion;  sluggishness.  'A  state 
of  silence  and  inertness.'  Glanville. 
Inerudite  (in-e'rii-dit),  a.    [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  erudite.]   Not  erudite;  unlearned. 
Inescate  t  (in-es'kat),  V.  t.    [L.  inesco,  ines- 
caturn — in,  and  esco,  to  eat,  from  esca,  food, 
bait.]   'To  bait;  to  lay  a 
7    bait  for ;  to  allure.  Bur- 
 .  ton. 

I      [         Inescationt  (in-es-ka'- 
I  shon),  n.  The  act  of  bait- 

ing  or  alluring ;  tempta- 
tion. Halliwell. 

Inescutcheon  (in-es- 

kuch'on),  n.    In  her.  a 
Inescutcheon.      small  escutcheon  borne 
within  a  shield. 
In  esse  (in  es'se).    [I.]   In  being;  actually 
existing :  distinguished  from  in  posse  or  in 
potenlia,  which  denote  that  a  thing  is  not, 
but  may  be. 

Inessential  (in-es-sen'shal),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  essential.]  Not  essential;  unes- 
sential. 

The  setting  of  flowers  in  hair,  and  of  ribands  on 
dresses,  were  also  subjects  of  frequent  admiration 
with  you,  not  inessential  to  your  happiness.  Ruskin. 

Inestimable  (in-es'tim-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  estimable.  ]  Not  estimable;  incap- 
able of  being  estimated  or  computed;  espe- 
cially, too  valuable  or  excellent  to  be  rated 
or  fully  appreciated ;  being  above  all  price; 
as,  inestimable  rights. 

Heaps  of  pearl, 
l}iesti7nable  sionts,  unvalued  jewels.  Shak. 
In  the  Scriptures  and  promises  of  God,  written  for 
our  consolation  and  help,  we  feel  both  inestimable 
hope  and  comfort,  even  in  the  midst  of  our  afflictions. 

Joyce. 

Inestimably  ( in-es'tim-a  bli ),  adv.  In  a 
manner  not  to  be  estimated  or  rated. 

Inevasible  (in-e-vas'i-bl),  a.  (Prefix  in,  not, 
and  evasible.  ]  Not  evasible ;  incapable  of 
being  evaded. 

Inevidencet  (in-ev'i-dens),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  eviderice.]  Want  of  evidence;  ob- 
scurity. 

Charge  them,  says  St.  Paul,  that  they  trust  not  in 
uncertain  riches,  that  is,  in  the  obscurity  or  inevi- 
dence  of  riches.  Barrow. 

Inevident  (in-ev'i-dent),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  evident.]  Not  evident;  not  clear  or 
obvious;  obscure.  [Rare.] 

The  object  of  faith  is  inevident.      Bp.  Barlow. 

Inevitability  (in-ev'it-a-bil"i-ti).  «.  The 
state  of  being  inevitable;  impossibility  to  be 
avoided;  certainty  to  happen. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abwne;     y,  Sc.  tey. 
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InevitaWe  (in-ev'it-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix,  in,  not, 
and  evitable.]  1.  Not  evitable;  incapable  of 
being  avoided  or  shunned ;  unavoidable ; 
admitting  of  no  escape  or  evasion;  as,  to  die 
is  the  inevitable  lot  of  man;  we  are  all  sub- 
jected to  many  inevitable  calamities. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 
Await  alike  the  ijtevitable  hour.  Gray. 

2.  Not  to  be  withstood  or  resisted.  '  Inevit- 
able charms.'  Dryden. — The  inevitable,  that 
which  cannot  be  avoided;  that  which  is  cer- 
tain to  happen ;  as,  it  is  in  vain  to  fight 
against  the  inevitable. 

Inevitableness  (in-ev'it-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  inevitable. 

Inevitably  (in-ev'it-a-bli),  adv.  Without 
possibility  of  escape  or  evasion;  unavoid- 
ably; certainly. 

How  inevitably  does  an  immoderate  laughter  end 
in  a  sigh !  South. 

Inexact  (in-egz-akf),  a.  pPrefix  in,  not,  and 
exact. y  Not  exact;  not  precisely  correct  or 
true. 

Inexactness  (in-egz-akt'nes),  n.  Incorrect- 
ness; want  of  precision. 

Inexcltability  (in-ek-sit'a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  inexcitable ;  free- 
dom from  excitability;  insusceptibility  to 
excitement. 

Inexcitable  (in-ek-sTt'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not.  excitable. \  Not  e.xcitable;  not  sus- 
ceptible of  excitement ;  dull ;  lifeless ;  tor- 
pid. 

Inexcusable  (in-eks-kiiz'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  excusable.']  Not  excusable;  incap- 
able of  being  excused  or  justified;  as,  inex- 
cusable folly. 

of  all  hardnesses  of  heart,  there  is  none  so  inexcus- 
able  as  that  of  parents  towards  their  children. 

Spectator. 

Stn.  Unjustifiable,  unpardonable,  irremis- 
sible,  indefensible. 

Inexcusableness  (in-eks-kiiz'a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  inexcus- 
able or  of  not  admitting  of  excuse  or  justifi- 
cation; enormity  beyond  forgiveness  or  pal- 
liation. 

Their  inexntsablettess  is  stated  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  this  very  thing,  that  they  knew  God.  but  for 
all  that  did  not  glorify  him  as  God.  Soicth. 

Inexcusably  (in-eks-kuz'a-bli),  a(Z«.  In  an 
inexcusable  manner;  with  a  degree  of  guilt 
or  folly  beyond  excuse  or  justification. 

Behold  here  wherein  Eve,  and  after  her  Adam,  did 
fail  iJiexcusably.  Har}]iar. 

Inexecrablet  (in-ek'se-kra-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  intens. ,  and  execrable  (which  see).  ]  Most 
execrable.  ' Inexecrable  dogl'  Shah.,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  iv.  1.  [This  is  the  reading 
of  the  older  editions ;  the  modern  editions 
have  'inexorable  dog.'] 

Inexecutable  (in-ek'se-kufa-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  executable.]  Not  e.xecutable;  in- 
capable of  being  executed  or  performed. 

Inexecution  (in-ek'se-k£i"shon),  n.  [Prefix 
in.  not,  and  execution.]  Want  or  neglect  of 
execution;  non-performance;  as,  the  inexe- 
cution of  a  treaty. 

Inexertion  (in-egz-er'shon),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not.  and  exertion.]  Want  of  exertion;  want 
of  effort;  defect  of  action. 

Inexbalable  (in-egz-hal'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
no t, and exlia la ble  [Not exhalable ; incapable 
of  being  exhaled  or  evaporated ;  not  eva- 
porable. 

A  new-laid  egg  will  not  so  easily  be  boiled  hard, 
because  it  contams  a  great  stock  of  humid  parts 
■which  must  be  evaporated  before  the  heat  can  bring 
the  inexhalable  parts  into  consistence. 

Sir  T.  Bro7u7ie. 

Inexhausted  (in-egz-hast'ed),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  exhausted.]  Not  exhausted;  not 
emptied,  spent,  or  wearied;  unexhausted. 

Inexhaustedly  (in-egz-hast'ed-li),  adv. 
Without  exhaustion. 

Inexhaustibility  (in-egz-hast'i-bil"i-ti),  n. 

Inexhaustibleness. 
Inexhaustible  (in-egz-hast'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix 

in,  not.  and  exhaustible.)   Not  e.xhaustible; 

incapable  of  being  emptied, spent,  or  wearied ; 

unfailing;  as,  an  inexhaustible  quantity  or 

supply  of  water.    '  An  inexhaustible  flow  of 

anecdote."  Macaulay. 
Virgil,  above  all  poets,  had  a  stock,  which  I  may 

call  almost  inexkaustible,  of  figurative,  elegant,  and 

sounding  words.  Dryden. 

—Inexhaustible  bottle,  a  toy  much  used  by 
conjurors,  consists  of  an  opaque  bottle  of 
sheet-iron  orgutta-percha,  containing  within 
it  generally  five  small  phials.  These  com- 
municate with  the  exterior  by  five  small 
holes,  which  can  be  closed  by  the  five  fingers 
of  the  hand.    Each  phial  has  also  a  small 
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neck  which  passes  up  into  the  neck  of  the 
bottle.    A  different  kind  of  liquor  is  put 
into  each  phial,  and  any  one  of  the  liquids 
can  be  poured  out  at 
pleasure  by  uncover- 
ing the  correspond- 
ing hole,  which  admits 
the  air  to  the  bottom 
of  the  phial,  and  so 
permits  the  liquor  to 
escape. 

Inexhaustibleness 

( in-egz-hast '  i-bl-nes), 
ii.  The  state  of  be- 
ing inexhaustible. 
Inexhaustibly  ( in- 
egz-hast 'i-bli),  adv. 
In  an  inexhaustible 
manner  or  degree. 

Inexhaustive    ( in  - 

egz-hast'iv),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  ex- 
haustive.]  Not  to  be  exliausted  or  spent. 

Those  aromatick  .gales 
That  inexlLattstive  flow  continual  round.  Thojnson. 

Inexhaustless  +  (in-egz-hast'les),  a.  That 
cannot  be  exhausted;  inexhaustible. 
Inexist  (in-egz-istO,  v.i.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 

exist.  ]    Not  to  exist. 

Inexistence  (in-egz-ist'ens),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  existence.]  Want  of  being  or  exist- 
ence; non-existence. 

He  calls  up  the  heroes  of  former  ages  from  a  state 
of  inexistence  to  adorn  and  diversify  his  poem. 

Broome. 

Inexistencet  (in-egz-ist'ens),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
in,  and  existence.]  Existence  in;  inherence. 

Concerning  these  gifts,  we  must  observe  also,  that 
there  was  no  small  ditference  amongst  them,  as  to 
the  manner  of  their  inexistence  in  the  persons  who 
had  them.  Sonth. 

Inexistent  (in-egz-ist'ent),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  ariA  existent.]  Not  having  being;  not 
existing. 

Inexistentt  (in-egz-ist'ent),  a.    [Prefix  in, 

in,  and  existent.]    E.xisting  in  something 

else ;  inherent.  Boyle. 
Inexorability  (m-e"ks'o-ra-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 

quality  of  being  inexorable  or  imyielding 

to  entreaty. 

Your  father's  inexorability  not  only  grieves  but 
amazes  me.  Johnson. 

Inexorable  (in-eks'o-ra-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in.  not, 
s.\\A  exoi-able.]  Not  exorable  ;  incapable  of 
being  persuaded  or  moved  by  entreaty  or 
prayer;  too  firm  and  determined  in  purpose 
to  yield  to  supplication;  unyielding;  un- 
bending ;  unchanging ;  as,  an  inexorable 
prince  or  tyrant;  an  inexorable  judge.  'In- 
exorable equality  of  laws.'  Gibbon.  'The 
hidden  overruling  presence  of  inexorable 
moral  powers.'   Dr.  Caird. 

You  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, 
O,  ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania.  Shak. 

— Inexorable,  Inflexible.  Ituxorable,  what 
no  entreaty  can  bend;  iJiyfraift/e,  what  noth- 
ing can  bend.— Syn.  Inflexible,  immovable, 
unrelenting,  relentless,  implacable,  irre- 
concilable. 

Inexorableness  (in-eks'o-ra-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  inexorable. 

Inexorably  (in-eks'o-ra-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
exorable manner;  so  as  to  be  immovable  by 
entreaty. 

Inexpectation  (in-ek-spekt-a'shon),  n.  [Pre- 
fix (■)!,  not,  and  expectation.]  State  of  hav- 
ing no  expectation.  Feltham. 

Inexpected  (in-ek-spekt'ed),  a.  [Prefix 
not,  and  expected.]   Not  expected;  unex- 
pected. 

Inexpected  harms  do  hurt  us  most.  Kyd. 

Inexpectedlyt  (in-ek-spekt'ed-li),  adv.  Fn- 
expectedly. 

Such  marvellous  light  opened  itself  inexpectedly\o 
us.  Bp.  Hall. 

Inexpedience,  Inexpediency  (in-eks-pe'di- 

ens,  in-eks-pe'di-en-si),  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  inexpedient;  want  of  expe- 
dience or  expediency;  want  of  fitness  or 
appropriateness ;  impropriety ;  unsuitable- 
ness  to  the  purpose;  as,  the  inexpedience  of 
a  measure  is  to  be  determined  by  the  pro- 
spect of  its  advancing  the  purpose  intended 
or  not. 

It  is  not  the  rigour  but  the  inexpedieticy  of  laws 
and  acts  of  authority  which  makes  them  tyrannical. 

Paley. 

Inexpedient  (in-eks-pe'di-ent),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  expedient.]  Not  expedient;  not 
tending  to  promote  a  purpose ;  not  tending 
to  a  good  end ;  unfit ;  inappropriate  ;  im- 
proper ;  unsuitable  to  time  and  place ;  as, 
whatever  tends  to  retard  or  defeat  success 
in  a  good  cause  is  inexpedient. 


If  it  was  not  unlawful,  yet  it  was  highly  inexpedient, 

to  use  those  ceremonies.  Burnet. 

Inexpediently  (in-eks-pe'di-ent-li),  adv. 
Not  expediently;  unfitly. 

Inexpensive  (in-ek-spens'iv),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  expensive.]   Not  expensive. 

Inexperience  (in-eks-pe'ri-ens),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  experience.]  Want  of  expeiience 
or  experimental  knowledge;  as,  the  inexpe- 
rience of  youth. 

Prejudice  and  self-sufficiency  naturally  proceed 
from  inexperience  of  the  world  and  ignorance  of 
mankind.  Addison. 

Inexperienced  (in-eks-pe'ri-enst),  a.  Not 
exjierit need ;  not  having  experience;  un- 
skilled.   •  Inexperienced  yowVci.'  Coioper. 

Inexpert  (in-eks-perf),  a.  [Prefix  m,  not, 
and  expert]  Not  expert;  not  skilled;  des- 
titute of  knowledge  or  dexterity  derived 
from  practice.  'Inexpert  in  amis. '  Akenside. 
'In  letters  and  in  laws  not  inexpert.'  Prim: 

Inexpertness  (tn-eks-pert'nes),  n.  Want  of 
expertness. 

Inexpiable  (in-eks'pi-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  expiable.]  Not  expiable:  (a) admit- 
ting of  no  atonement  or  satisfaction;  as,  an 
inexpiable  crime  or  olTence.  (b)  Not  to  be 
mollified  or  appeased  by  atonement ;  im- 
placable.   ' Inexpiable -w HI.'  Burke. 

Love  seeks  to  have  love  ; 
My  love  how  couldst  thou  hope,  who  took'st  the  way 
To  raise  in  me  inexpiable  hate?  Milton. 

Inexpiableness  (in-eks'pi-a-bl-nes),  n.  State 

of  being  inexpiable.  [Rare.] 
Inescpiably  (in-eks'pi-a-bli),  adv.    In  an  in- 

expialjle  manner  or  degree ;  to  a  degree 

that  admits  of  no  atonement. 
Inexpiatet  (in-eks'pi-at),  a.    Not  expiated; 

not  appeased;  not  pacified. 

To  rest  inexpiate  were  too  rude  a  part.  Chapman. 

Inexplainable  (in-eks-plan'a-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  explainable.]  Not  explain- 
able; incapable  of  being  explained;  inexpli- 
cable. 

Inexpleably  t  (in-eks'ple-a-bh),  adv.  [From 
a  L.  quasi  form  inexpleabilis,  for  inexple- 
bilis,  insatiable— in,  not,  and  expleo,  to  fill 
up.  ]  Insatiably. 

What  were  these  harpies  but  flatterers,  delators, 

and  the  inexpleably  covetous?  Sandys. 

Inexplicability  (in-eks'pli-ka-bil"i-ti),  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexplicable. 

It  does  not  allege  a  Platoiiic  idea,  or  fictitious  en- 
tity, which  explains  the  vertebrate  skeleton  by  ab- 
sorbing into  itself  all  the  inexplicability. 

Herbert  Spencer. 

Inexplicable  (in-eks'pli-ka-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  explicable.]  Not  e.xplicable;  in- 
capable of  being  explained  or  interpreted ; 
not  capable  of  being  rendered  plain  and  in- 
telligible; as,  an  inexplicable  mystery. 

Their  views  become  vast  and  perplexed;  to  others 
i)iexpticable,  to  themselves  uncertain.  Bitrke. 

Inexplicableness  (in-eks'pU-ka-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  inexplicable. 

Inexplicables  (in-eks'pli-ka-blz),  n.  i>Z.  A 
euphemism  for  trousers;  inexpressibles;  un- 
mentionables; indescribables.  'Light  inex- 
plicables without  a  spot.'  Dickens. 

Inexplicably  (in-eks'pli-ka-bU),  adv.  In  an 
inexplicable  maimer;  so  as  not  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

Inexplicit  (in-eks-plis'it),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  explicit.]  Not  explicit;  not  clear  in 
statement;  not  clearly  stated. 

Inexplorable  (in-eks-plor'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  explore.]  Not  e.xplorable ;  in- 
capabb-  of  being  explored,  seaixdied,  or  dis- 
covered. 

InexplOSive  (in-eks-pl6'siv),  a.    [Prefix  in, 

not,  and  explosive.]   Not  liable  to  explode 

or  burst  witli  a  loud  report. 
InexplOSive  (in-eks-plo'siv),  n.  A  substance 

which  is  not  liable  to  explode  or  suddenly 

burst  with  a  loud  report. 
Inexposure  (in-eks-po'zhur),  n.    [Prefix  in, 

not.  and  exposure.]   A  state  of  not  being 

exposed. 

Inexpressible  (tn-eks-pres'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  expressible  from  express.]  Not 
expressible;  not  capable  of  expression;  not 
to  be  uttered;  unspeakable;  unutterable;  as, 
inexpressible  grief,  joy,  or  pleasure. 

Distance  iftexpressible 
By  numbers  that  have  name.  Milton. 

Syn.  Unspeakable,  unutterable,  inefi'able, 
indescribable. 

Inexpressibles  (in-eks-pres'i-blz),  n.  pi.  A 
euphemism  for  trousers;  indescribables;  un- 
mentionables; inexplicables. 

Have  you  never  observed,  through  my  inexpress- 
ibles, a  large  prominency,  which,  as  it  was  not  at  all 
painful,  and  very  little  troublesome,  I  had  strangely 
neglected  for  many  years?  Gibbon. 
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Inexpressibly  (in-eks-pres'i-bli),  adv.  In  an 
inexpressible  manner  or  degree;  unspeak- 
ably; unutterably. 

Inexpressive  (in-eks-pres'iv),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  expressive.'}  1.  Not  expressive;  not 
expressing  or  tending  to  express ;  wanting 
expression. 

The  i>iexpressive  semblance  of  himself. 

A  ke7tside. 

2.  Not  to  be  expressed;  inexpressible;  inef- 
fable. 

The  inexpressive  strain 
Diffuses  its  enchantment.  Akenside. 

Inexpressiveness  (in-eks-pres'iv-nes),  n. 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  inexpressive. 
Inexpugnable  (in-eks-piin'a-bl),  OS.  [Prefix 

in,  not,  and  expugnable.]    Not  expugnable; 

not  to  be  subdued  by  force;  not  to  be  taken 

by  assault;  impregnable.  'Inexpugnable 

strength.'  Burke. 

Inexsuperable  (in-ek-sQ'per-a-bl),  a.  [1. 
inexsuperabilis — prefix  in,  not,  and  exsuper- 
abiUs,  that  may  be  surmounted,  from  exsu- 
pero,  to  surmount — ex,  intens. ,  and  supero, 
to  go  over,  surmount,  from  super,  above.] 
Not  to  be  passed  over  or  siu'mounted. 

Inextended  (in-eks-tend'ed),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  extended.]  Not  extended;  having 
no  extension. 

Inextension  (in-eks-ten'shon),  n.  [Prefix 
not,  and  extension.]  Want  of  extension; 
unextended  state. 

Inexterminable  (in-eks-tto'min-a-bl),  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  exterminable.]  Not  ex- 
terminable  ;  incapable  of  being  extermin- 
ated. 

Inextinct  (in-ek-stingkf),  «.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  extinct.]    Not  extinct  or  quenclied. 

Inextinguiblet  (in-ek-sting'gwi-bi),  a.  In- 
extinguishable.   Sir  T.  More. 

Inextinguishable  ( in-ek-sting'gwish-a-bl ), 
a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  extinguishable.]  Not 
extinguishal)le ;  incapable  of  being  extin- 
guished ;  uiKiuenchable ;  as,  inextinguish- 
able flame,  thirst,  or  desire.  'In  beams  of 
inextingnixJialile  light.'  Cowper. 

Inextinguishably  (in-ek-sting'gwish-a-bli), 
adij.  In  an  inextinguishable  manner;  so  as 
not  to  be  extinguished. 

Inextirpable  (in-ek-sterp'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  cxtirpable.]  Not  extirpable;  not 
to  be  extir]iated. 

Inextricable  (in-eks'tri-ka-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  extricable.]  Not  extricable;  in- 
capable of  being  extricated,  untied,  or  dis- 
entangled; not  to  be  freed  from  intricacy  or 
perplexity;  not  permitting  extrication;  as, 
an  inextricable  knot  or  difficulty.  '  Lost  in 
the  wild  inextricable  maze.'  Blackmore. 

Inextricableness  (in-eks'tri-ka-bl-nes),  n. 
'I'he  state  of  being  inextricable. 

Inextricably  (in-eks'tri-ka-bli),  adv.  In  an 
iuextricalile  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  extri- 
cated.   'Inextricably  puzzled.'  Bentley. 

The  jesthetic  and  religious  elements  were  inextri- 
cably interwoven.  Dr.  Caird. 

Inexuperable  t  (in-ek-su'per-a-bl),  a.  In- 
exsuperable (which  see). 

Ineye  (in-i'),  I'.  [Prefix  iu,  and  ej/c]  To  in- 
oculate; to  propagate,  as  a  tree  or  plant,  by 
the  insertion  of  a  bud. 

Infabricatedt  (in-fab'rik-at-ed),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  fabricated.]  Not  fabricated; 
unf abricated ;  unwrought. 

Infallibilism  (in-fal'i-bil-izm),  n.  Sup- 
port of  or  adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope. 

The  unfortunate  bishops  were,  in  fact  and  not  in 
name,  and  in  spite  of  their  earnest  entreaties  for  re- 
lease, kept  '  prisoners  of  tlie  Vatican'  during  the  pes- 
tilential heats  of  June  and  July,  till  the  victory  of 
in/iiUibilism  was  achieved.  Sat.  Rev. 

Infallibilist  (in-fal'i-bil-ist),  n.  In  the  R. 
Cath.  Ch.  one  who  maintains  the  dogma  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope. 

Infallibilist  (in-fal'i-bil-ist),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility, 
or  its  supporters. 

AVe  can  understand  now  something  of  the  'Pius- 
cult.'  or  as  otliers  have  styled  it,  Lamaism,  said  to 
be  practised  at  Rome,  which  must  in  fairness  be  al- 
lowed to  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  corollary  of  the 
in/allibilist  dogma.  Sat.  Rev. 

Infallibility,  Infallibleness  (in-fal'i-bil"- 

i-ti,  in-fal'i-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
infallible  or  incapable  of  error  or  mistake; 
entire  exemption  from  liability  to  error; 
inerrabllity. 

In/altibility  is  the  highest  perfection  of  the  know- 
ing faculty,  and  consequently  the  firmest  degree  of 
assent.  Tillotsojt. 

—Infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
dogma  that  the  Church  as  a  whole  is  not 
suffered  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  fall  into  error. 
—Infallibility  of  the  pope,  the  dogma,  first 


established  as  an  article  of  faith  by  the 
Ecumenical  Council  which  met  at  Rome  in 
1870,  that  the  pope  when  speaking  ex  cathe- 
dra, upon  matters  of  faith  or  morals,  though 
not  in  coimcil,  is  infallible. 
Infallible  (in-fal'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  fallible.]  Not  fallible  :  (a)  not  capable 
of  erring ;  entirely  exempt  from  liability  to 
mistake;  uneiTing.  'Of  opinion  that  their 
infallible  master  has  a  right  over  kings.' 
Dryden.  (b)  Affording  or  supplying  cer- 
tainty ;  perfectly  reliable :  certain  ;  as,  in- 
fallible evidence;  infallible  success. 

To  whom  also  he  showed  himself  alive  after  his 
passion  tiy  many  infallible  proofs.  Acts  i.  3. 

Infallibly  (in-fal'i-bli),  adv.  In  an  infallible 
manner ;  without  failure  or  mistake ;  cer- 
tainly; surely;  unfailingly. 

Infamet  (iu-famO.j;.?.  IL.  infamo,  to  bring 
into  ill  repute,  to  defame,  from  infamis,  ill 
spoken  of,  infamous  — in,  not,  and  fama, 
fame,  good  report.]   To  defame. 

Hitherto  obscur'd,  itt/anied 
And  thy  fair  fruit  let  hang,  as  to  no  end 
Created.  Milton. 

Infamed  (in-fiimd'),  p.  and  a.  Defamed  or 
disgraced  ;  specifically,  in  her.  a  term  used 
to  express  a  lion  or  otlier  beast  which  has 
lost  its  tail. 

Infamize  (in'f a-miz),  -v.  t.  To  make  inf aihous. 
[Rare.] 

Is  some  knot  of  riotous  slanderers  leagued 
To  infamize  the  name  of  the  king's  brother? 

Coleridge. 

Infamonize  (in-fam'on-Iz),  v.t.  To  brand 
with  infamy;  to  defame. 

Dost  thou  infamonize  uie  among  potentates?  thou 
Shalt  die.  Sliak. 

[A  word  ludicrously  formed  by  Shakspere, 
and  put  into  the  mouth  of  Armado  in  Love's 
Labour's  Lost.  ] 
Infamous  (in'fa-mus),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  famous;  L.  infamis,  ill  spoken  of,  infa- 
mous.] 1.  Of  ill  report;  having  a  reputation 
of  the  worst  kind;  base;  scandalous;  noto- 
riously vile;  odious;  detestable;  as,  an  in- 
famous liar ;  an  infamous  rake  or  gambler; 
infamous  conduct;  an  infamous  vice. 

To  say  the  truth,  this  fact  was  infamous.  Shak. 
Men  the  most  infamous  are  fond  of  fame. 
And  those  who  fear  not  guilt  yet  start  at  shame. 

Churchill. 

2.  Branded  with  infamy  by  conviction  of  a 
crime. — 3.  +  Having  a  bad  name,  as  involving 
danger  or  difficulty. 

Huge  forests  and  unharboured  heaths, 
Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds. 

Miltojt. 

STN.  Detestable,  odious,  scandalous,  dis- 
graceful, base,  shameful,  ignominious,  vile, 
execrable,  heinous. 

Infamously  (in'fa-mus-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  man- 
ner or  degree  to  render  Infamous ;  scandal- 
ously; disgracefully;  shamefully.  —  2.  With 
open  reproach. 

Infamousness  (in'fa-mus-nes),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  infamous;  infamy. 

Infamy  ( in'f a-mi),  n.  [L.  infamia,  ill  fame, 
ill  report,  from  infamis,  infamous— m),  not, 
and  fama,  fame,  good  report.]  1.  Total  loss 
of  reputation ;  public  reproacli  or  disgrace ; 
bad  repute. 

Wilful  perpetrations  of  unworthy  actions  brand  with 
most  indelible  characters  of  infa7ny  the  name  and 
memory  to  posterity.  Etkon  Basilike. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  infamous  ;  disgrace- 
fulness  ;  scandalousness ;  extreme  baseness 
or  vileness;  as,  the  infamy  of  an  action. — 

3.  In  law,  that  loss  of  character  or  public 
disgrace  which  a  convict  incurs,  and  by 
which  a  person  in  certain  cases  was  formerly 
rendered  incapable  of  being  a  witness  or 
juror. 

Infancy  (in'fan-si),  n.  [L.  infantia,  inability 
to  speak  —  hence,  infancy,  from  infans,  in- 
fantis,  that  cannot  speak.    See  Infant.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  an  infant;  earliest 
period  of  life. 

The  babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy.  Milton. 

2.  In  English  law,  the  period  from  a  person's 
birth  till  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age;  non- 
age; minority.— 3.  The  first  age  of  anything; 
the  beginning  or  early  period  of  existence  ; 
as,  the  infancy  of  a  college  or  of  a  charitable 
society;  the  infancy  of  agriculture,  of  manu- 
factures, or  of  commerce.  'In  the  infancy 
.  .  .  of  Rome.'  Arhuthnot. 

InfandOUS  t  (in-fand'us),  a.  [L.  infandus, 
unspeakable— in,  not,  and  fari,  to  speak.] 
Too  odious  to  be  expressed. 

This  infandoiis  custom  of  swearing,  I  observe, 
reigns  in  England  lately  more  than  anywhere  else. 

Howell. 

Infangthef  (in-fang'thef),  ?i.  [A.  Sax.  in- 
fangen-theof — in,  fangan,  to  take,  and 


theof,  thief]  In  old  English  law,  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  lord  of  a  manor  to  judge 
thieves  taken  on  his  manor. 
Infant  (in'fant),  n.  [L.  infans,  infantis,  that 
cannot  speak,  an  infant— prefix  in,  not,  and 
fari,  to  speak.  See  Fame.]  1.  A  child  dur- 
ing the  first  two  or  three  years  of  its  life;  a 
young  child. 

Such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness  .  .  . 

As  very  infants.oTMie  of  thy  pride.  Shai. 

2.  In  English  law,  a  person  not  of  full  age, 
or  imder  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  whose 
acts  the  law,  in  many  cases,  pronounces 
void,  or  or  voidable,  that  is,  good  until 
dissent  had,  and  which  may  be  ratified,  after 
the  infant's  attaining  full  age,  or  set  aside 
at  the  infant's  option.— 3.  t  A  noble  youth;  a 
childe  (which  see). 

The  infant  (Arthur)  hearkened  ...  to  her  tale. 

Spenser. 

The  noble  infant  (Rinaldo)  stood  a  space 
Confused,  speechless.  Fairfax. 

Infant  (in'fant),  a.  Pertaining  or  suitable 
to,  or  designed  for,  infancy  or  the  first  period 
of  life;  young;  tender;  as,  an  infant  school; 
infant  strength. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 

Poison  hath  residence  and  medicine  power.  Shak. 

Infantt  (in'fant),  V.  t.  To  procreate,  produce, 
or  bring  forth,  as  an  infant ;  hence,  to  pro- 
duce. 

But  newly  was  he  iiifanted. 
And  yet  already  he  was  sought  to  die. 

G.  Fletcher. 

If  we  be  not  blind  at  home,  we  may  as  well  perceive 
that  this  worthy  motto.  No  bishop,  no  king,  is  of  the 
same  batch,  and  ittf anted  out  of  the  same  fears. 

Milton. 

Infanta  (in-fan'ta),  n.  In  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, any  jirincess  of  the  royal  blood,  except 
the  eldest  daughter  when  heiress  apparent. 

Infante  (in-fan'ta),  n.  In  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, any  son  of  the  king,  except  the  eldest 
or  heir-apparent. 

Infanthood  (in'fant-hud),  n.    The  state  of 

being  an  infant;  infancy. 
Infanticidal  (in-fant'i-sid"al),  a.  Relating 

to  infanticide. 

Infanticide  (in-fant'i-sid),  n.  [L.  infanti- 
cidium  —  infans,  infantis,  an  infant,  and 
ccedo,  to  kill.]  The  murder  of  an  infant; 
specifically,  the  destruction  of  a  child,  either 
newly  born  or  in  the  course  of  parturition; 
child-mui'der. 

Infanticide  (in  f ant'i-sld),  n.  [L.  infanticida 
— infans,  infantis,  an  infant,  and  ccedo,  to 
kill.]   A  slayer  of  infants. 

christians  accounted  tliose  to  be  infanticides  .  .  . 
who  did  but  only  expose  their  own  infants.  Potter. 

Infantile  (in'fant-il),  a.  [L.  infantilis,  per- 
taining to  infants,  from  infans.  See  Infant.  ] 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  infancy 
or  an  infant ;  pertaining  to  the  first  period 
of  life.  'Children  .  .  .  however  immature 
or  even  in/<iniiie.'  Burke. 

Infantine  (in'fant-in),  a.  Pertaining  to  in- 
fants or  to  young  children;  infantile. 

Tlie  sole  comfort  of  his  declining  years,  almost  in 
iifantine  imbecility.  Burke. 

Infantlilce  (in'faut-lik),  a.    Like  an  infant, 

or  what  belongs  to  an  infant. 

Your  abilities  are  too  i7tfajttlike  for  doing  much 
alone.  Shak. 

Infantly  (in'fant-li),  a.  Like  a  child;  in- 
fantile; childish. 

He  utters  such  single  matter  in  so  infantly  a  voice. 

Beau.  Gr  Fl. 

Infantry  (in'fant-ri),  n.  [Fr.  infanterie,  Sp. 
and  It.  infanteria.  It.  fanteria,  infantry, 
from  Sp.  and  It.  infante.  It.  fante,  a  young 
person,  a  foot-soldier,  from  L.  infans,  in- 
fan  tis,  an  infant.  The  meaning  of  infante, 
fante,  appears  first  to  have  been  a  child, 
then  a  page  to  a  knight,  then  an  armed 
attendant  who  guarded  the  person  of  a 
knight  or  prince,  then  a  foot  -  soldier.] 

1.  Milit.  the  soldiers  or  troops  that  serve 
on  foot,  as  distinguished  from  cavalry;  as,  a 
company,  regiment,  or  brigade  of  infantry. 

2.  t  Infants  in  general ;  a  collection  of  chil- 
dren. 

There's  a  schoolmaster 
Hangs  all  his  school  with  his  sharp  sentences, 
And  o'er  the  execution  place  hatli  painted 
Time  whipt,  as  terror  to  the  infantry.    B.  Jonson. 

Infarcet  (in-fars'),  v.t.  [L.  in/f«-cio— prefix 
in,  into,  and  farcio,  fartum,  farctum,  far- 
sum,  to  stuff.]  To  stuff.  'His  face  inf  arced 
with  rancour. '  Elyot. 

Infarct  (in'farkt),  n.  [L.  in.  in,  and  farcio, 
farctum,  to  stuff.  ]  In  surg.  that  which 
stuflts ;  a  coagulation  of  blood  in  a  vein  or 
artery,  especially  an  artery,  such  as  to  im- 
pede or  stop  the  circulation. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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Infarction  (in-fark'shon),  n.  [See  Infarce.] 
The  act  of  stuffing  or  filling ;  constipation ; 
specifically,  in  med.  a  repletion  of  canals  or 
cavities  by  any  substance,  which  is  morbid 
either  from  quantity  or  quality.  Harvey. 

Infashionable  (in-fa'shon-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  nut,  imi\  fashionable.]  Not  fashionable; 
iinfasliionabie. 

Infatigable  t  (in-fat'i-ga-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  fat  ijjable.]  Not  fatigable;  indefat- 
igable. 

Th'  tJifatigahU  hand  that  never  ceas'd.  Daniel. 

Infatuate  (in-f a'ta-at),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  infa- 
tuated; ppr.  infatuating.  [L.  infatuo,  in- 
fatuatum, to  make  foolish— prefix  ire,ln  tens., 
and/aii(us,  foolish.)  1.  To  make  foolish;  to 
affect  with  folly;  to  weaken  the  intellectual 
powers  of,  or  to  deprive  of  sound  judgment. 

The  judgement  of  God  will  be  very  visible  in  in/a- 
titatifig  a  people,  ripe  and  prepared  for  destruction. 

Clare7ido}i. 

2.  To  prepossess  or  incline  to  in  a  manner 
not  justified  by  prudence  or  reason ;  to  in- 
spire with  an  extravagant  or  foolish  passion 
too  obstinate  to  be  controlled  by  reason; 
as,  men  are  often  infatuated  with  a  love  of 
gaming  or  of  sensual  pleasure. — Syn.  To  be- 
sot, befool,  stupefy,  mislead. 

Infatuate  (in-fa'tfl-at),  a.  Infatuated. 

Infatuated  (in-fa'tu-at-ed),  p.  and  a.  Af- 
fec.ed  with  folly;  besotted;  extremely  fool- 
ish; as,  an  infatuated  passion  for  cards. — 
Absurd, Foolish,Irrational,Infatuated.  See 
Absurd. 

Infatuation  (in-fa'tu-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  infatuating  or  state  of  being  infatuated ; 
stupefaction;  madness;  folly. 

Such  is  the  iii/aticcttiou  of  self-love,  that,  though  in 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  vanity  of  the  world  all 
men  agree,  yet  almost  every  one  flatters  himself  that 
his  own  case  is  to  be  an  exception  from  the  common 
rule.  Dr.  Blair. 

The  in/atuatiotts  of  the  sensual  and  frivolous  part 
of  mankind  are  amazing;  but  the  ijt/atuatiojts  of  the 
learned  and  sophistical  are  incomparably  more  so. 

Is.  Taylor. 

Infaustingt  (in-fast'ing),  n.  [L.  infaustus, 
unlucky — prefix  in,  not,  and  faustus,  lucky, 
fortunate.  ]  The  act  of  making  unlucky. 
Bacon. 

Infeasibility,  Infeasibleness  (in-f ez'i-bii"- 

i-ti,  in-fez'i-bl-nes),  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  infeasible;  impracticability. 
Infeasible  (in-fez'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  feasible.]  Not  feasible;  not  to  be  done; 
incapable  of  accomplishment ;  impractic- 
able. 

It  was  a  conviction  of  the  king's  incorrigible  and 
infatuated  adherence  to  designs  which  the  rising 
spirit  of  the  nation  rendered  utterly  infeasible. 

Hallam. 

Infect  (in-fekf),  v.t.  [Fr.  infecter,  from  L. 
inficio,  infectum,  to  put  or  dip  into,  to  stain 
— in,  into,  and  facio,  to  make,  to  do.]  1.  To 
taint  with  disease ;  to  infuse  into,  as  a 
healthy  body,  the  virus  or  morbid  matter 
of  a  diseased  body,  or  any  pestilential  or 
noxious  exhalation  or  substance  by  which  a 
disease  is  produced;  as,  infected  with  small- 
pox.— 2.  To  taint  or  contaminate  with  mor- 
bid or  noxious  matter;  as,  to  infect  a  lancet; 
to  infect  clothing;  to  infect  an  apartment. 

htfected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride.  Shak. 

3.  To  communicate  bad  qualities  to;  to  cor- 
rupt; to  taint  by  the  communication  of  any- 
thing, especially  of  anything  noxious  or  per- 
nicious. 

Infected  with  the  manners  and  the  modes.  Cowper. 

4.  In  law,  to  contaminate  with  illegality,  or 
expose  to  penalty,  seizure,  or  forfeiture. — 
Syn.  To  poison,  vitiate,  taint,  contaminate, 
corrupt,  pollute. 

Infect,  t  a.  Infected. 

And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain 
 Many  are  ittject.  Shak. 

Infecter  (in-fekt'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  infects. 

Infection  (in-fek'shon),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  in- 

fectio,  infectionis,  a  dyeing,  from  inficio. 
See  Infect.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  in- 
fecting: (a)  the  act  or  process  by  which 
poisonous  matter  or  exhalations  produce 
disease  in  a  healthy  body. 

There  was  a  strict  order  against  coming  to  those 
pits,  and  that  was  only  to  prevent  injectiojt.  De  Foe. 

(b)  The  act  or  process  of  tainting  or  affecting 
with  morbid  or  noxious  matter;  as,  the  infec- 
tion of  a  lancet ;  the  infection  of  clothing. 

(c)  The  act  of  tainting  by  the  communication 
of  anything,  especially  anything  noxious  or 
pernicious;  communication  of  like  qualities. 
Mankind  are  gay  or  serious  by  infection.  Rambler. 

(d)  Contamination  by  illegality,  as  in  the 
case  of  contraband  goods.— 2.  That  which 
infects:  (a)  that  which  causes  the  communi- 


cation of  disease;  infectious  matter ;  virus; 
poison.  See  Contagion.  (6)  That  which 
taints,  poisons,  or  corrupts  by  communica- 
tion from  one  to  another;  as,  the  infection 
,  of  error  or  of  evil  example. 

It  was  her  chance  to  light 
Amidst  the  gross  infections  of  those  times.  Dryden. 

3.  Mrs.  Quickly's  blunder  for  affection. 

Her  husband  has  a  marvellous  infection  to  the 
little  page.  Shak.,  Merry  IVives. 

Infectious  (in-fek'shus),  a.  1.  Capable 
or  likely  to  infect,  or  communicate  disease; 
contagious ;  pestilential ;  as,  an  infectious 
fever ;  infectious  clothing ;  infectious  air ; 
infectious  miasma. 

In  a  house 

Where  the  infectious  pestilence  did  reign.  Shak. 

2.  Corrupting  or  tending  to  corrupt  or  con- 
taminate ;  vitiating ;  as,  infectious  vices  or 
manners. 

It  (the  court)  is  necessary  for  the  polishing  of  man- 
ners, .  .  .  but  it  is even  to  the  best  morals 
to  live  always  in  it.  Dryden. 

3.  In  law,  contaminating  with  illegality;  ex- 
posing to  seizure  and  forfeiture. 

Contraband  articles  are  said  to  be  of  an  infections 
nature.  Kent. 

4.  Capable  of  being  communicated  by  near 
approach ;  easily  diffused  or  spread  from 
person  to  person. 

Grief  as  wdl  as  joy  is  infections.   Ld.  Karnes. 

Infectiously  (in-fek'shus-li),  adv.  In  an 
infectious  manner;  by  infection. 

Infectiousness  (in-fek'shus-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  infectious;  as,  tlie  infec- 
tiousness of  a  disease,  evil  example,  mirth, 
or  the  like. 

Infective  (in-fekt'iv),  a.  Same  as  Infectious 
(which  see). 

True  love,  well  considered,  hath  an  infective  power. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Infecund  (in-f e'kund),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
fecund.]  Not  fecund;  unfruitful;  not  pro- 
ducing young;  barren. 

The  next 

Is  arid,  fetid,  infecund,  and  gross.     C.  Smart. 
Infecundity  (in-fe-kund'i-ti),  «.    state  of 
being  infecund;  want  of  fecundity;  unfruit- 
fulness;  barrenness. 

Infeeble  (in-fe'bl),  v.t.    Same  as  Enfeeble. 

Infeftment  (in-feft'ment),  n.  [From  in,  and 
feoff'nient.]  In  Scots  law,  a  term  used  to 
denote  the  act  of  giving  symbolical  posses- 
sion of  heritable  property,  the  legal  evidence 
of  which  is  an  instrument  of  sasine.  In- 
feftment has  now  become  unnecessary,  it 
being  sufficient  to  register  a  conveyance  of 
property  in  the  register  of  sasines. — Infeft- 
ment in  security,  a  temporary  infeftment  to 
secure  payment  of  some  debt. — Infeftment 
of  relief,  a  similar  security  to  relieve  a  cau- 
tioner. 

Infelicitous  (in-fe-lis'it-us),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  feli.citous.]  Not  felicitous;  miser- 
able; unhappy;  unfortunate. 

Infelicity  (in-fe-lis'i-ti),  ft.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  felicity  ;  Fr.  inf  elicit f,  L.  infelicitas.] 
The  state  of  being  infelicitous:  (a)  unhappi- 
ness;  misery;  misfortune. 

One  of  the  first  comforts  which  one  neighbour  ad- 
ministers to  another  is  a  relation  of  the  like  infelicity, 
combined  with  circumstances  of  greater  bitterness. 

Rambler. 

(6)  Unfavourableness ;  as,  the  infelicity  of 
the  times  or  of  the  occasion. 
Infelt  (in'felt),  a.     [Prefix  in,  within,  and 
felt.  ]   Felt  within  or  deeply;  heartfelt. 

The  baron  stood  afar  off,  or  knelt  in  submissive, 
acknowledged,  infett  inferiority.  Aliljnan. 

Infeodation  (in-f ad-a'shon),  n.  Inf eudation 
(which  see). 

Infeoff  (in-f efO-    Same  as  Enfeoff. 

Infeofment,  Infeofifment  (in-fef'ment),  n. 
Enfeoffment  (»  hich  see). 

Infer  (in-fer'),  ».  t.  pret.  &  pp.  inferred;  ppr. 
inferring.  [L.  infero,  to  bring  upon  or 
against,  to  conclude,  to  draw  an  inference — 
in,  upon,  and  fero,  to  bear  or  produce.] 

1.  +  To  bring  on;  to  induce;  to  bring  forward 
or  advance,  as  an  argument ;  to  adduce. 
'Infer  fair  England's  peace  by  this  alliance." 
Shak. 

Full  well  hath  Clifford  played  the  orator. 
Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force.  Shak. 

2.  To  derive  either  by  induction  or  deduc- 
tion ;  to  deduce  or  derive,  as  a  fact  or  con- 
sequence; to  conclude. 

If  we  see  the  prints  of  human  feet  on  the  sands  of 
an  unknown  coast,  we  i?tfer  that  the  country  is  in- 
habited ;  if  these  prints  appear  to  be  fresh,  and  also 
below  the  level  of  high  water,  we  infer  that  the  in- 
habitants are  at  no  great  distance.        /s.  Taylor. 

3.  t  To  show;  to  prove;  to  demonstrate. 

This  doth  itifer  the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him.  Shak. 


Inferior  Ovary. 


Inferable  (in-ffir'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
inferred  or  deduced  from  premises ;  infer- 
rible. 

A  sufficient  argument  ...  is  inferable  from  these 
premises.  Burke. 

Inference  (in'f^r-ens),  n.  l.  The  act  of  in- 
ferring. 

Though  it  may  chance  to  be  right  in  the  conclusion, 
it  is  yet  unjust  and  mistaken  in  the  method  of  infer- 
ence. Glanuille. 

2.  That  which  is  inferred ;  a  truth  or  pro- 
position di'awn  from  anotlier  which  is  ad- 
mitted or  supposed  to  be  true;  a  conclusion. 

These  inferences,  or  conclusions,  are  the  efl^ects  of 
reasoning,  and  the  three  propositions,  taken  all  to- 
gether, are  called  syllogism,  or  argument.  IVatts. 

Syn.  Deduction,  conclusion,  consequence, 
result. 

Inferential  (in-fer-en'shal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  inference;  deduced  or  dedu- 
cible  by  inference. 

Inferentially  (in-fSr-en'shal-li),  adv.  In 
an  inferential  manner;  by  way  of  Inference. 

Subjective  and  partially  incidental  affections  .  .  . 
are  often  ascribed  to  them  inferentially.  J .  S.  Mill. 

Inferias  (in-fe'ri-e),  n.  pi.  [L. ,  from  inferi, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  infernal  regions,  the 
dead.  See  Inferior.]  Among  tlie  ancient 
Romans,  sacrifices  offered  to  the  souls  of 
deceased  heroes  or  friends. 

Inferior  (in-fe'ri-er),  a.  [L.  compar.  from  m- 
/erus,  low;  Fr.  inferieur.]  1.  Lower  in  place, 
station,  age,  social  rank,  excellence,  value, 
importance,  and  the  like;  subordinate.  'The 
body,  or,  as  some  love  to  call  it,  our  inferior 
nature. '  Burke. 

Render  me  more  equal :  and  perhaps, 
A  thing  not  undesirable,  sometime 
Superior,  for,  iiferior,  who  is  free  ?  Miltott. 

2.  In  bot.  growing  below  some  other  organ: 
used  especially  with  re- 
ference to  the  position  of 
the  ovary  when  it  seems 
to  lie  below  the  calyx. 
3.  In  astron.  (a)  situated 
or  occurring  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun ;  as. 
the  inferior  planets ;  an 
inferior  conjunction  of 
Mercury  and  Venus.  (6) 
Lying  below  the  horizon ;  as^he  inferior 
part  of  a  meridian. — Inferior  valve,  in  zool. 
the  valve  of  an  adherent  bivalve  by  which 
it  is  imited  to  other  substances. 
Inferior  (in-fe'ri-er),  n.  A  person  who  is 
inferior  to  anotlier,  or  lower  in  station  or 
rank,  intellect,  importance,  and  the  like ; 
one  who  is  younger  than  another. 

A  person  gets  more  by  obliging  his  inferior  than 
by  disdaining  him.  South. 

Inferiority  (in-fe'ri-or"i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  inferior;  a  lower  state  or  condition. 
'  Our  own  great  inferiority  to  it.'  Boyle. 

Interiorly  (in-fe'ri-or-li),  adv.  In  an  inferior 
manner,  or  on  the  inferior  part. 

Infernal  (in-fer'nal),  a.  [L.  infernalis,  from 
inf  emus,  infernal,  or  relating  to  the  lower 
regions.  ]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  lower  regions, 
or  regions  of  the  dead,  the  Tartarus  of  the 
ancients.  '  The  Elysian  fields,  the  infernal 
monarchy.'  Garth. —1.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling hell ;  inhabiting  hell ;  suitable  to 
or  appropriate  for  hell  or  the  inhabitants ; 
characteristic  or  worthy  of  hell  or  the  in- 
habitants of  hell ;  hellish ;  malicious ;  dia- 
bolical; very  wicked  and  detestable;  as,  in- 
fernal spirits  or  conduct.  'Infernal  deal- 
ings.' Addison.  [Often  colloquially  used 
with  a  less  strong  meaning,  and  nearly  equi- 
valent to  very  great;  as,  an  infernal  shame.  ] 
—Infernal  machine,  a  machine  or  appa- 
ratus, generally  of  an  explosive  nature, 
contrived  for  the  purposes  of  assassination 
or  other  mischief. — Infernal  stone  (lapis 
infernalis),  a  name  formerly  given  to  lunar 
caustic,  as  also  to  caustic  potash. — Syn. 
Tartarean,  Stygian,  hellish,  devilish,  dia- 
bolical, Satanic,  fiendish,  malicious. 

Infernal  (in-fer'i:al),  n.  An  inhabitant  of 
hell  or  of  the  lower  regions. 

Infernally  (in-fer'nal-li),  adv.    In  an  infer- 
nal manner;  diabolically;  detestably. 
All  this  I  perceive  is  infernally  false.    Bp.  Hacket. 

Inferno  (in-fei-'no),  n.  [It.]  Hell,  from 
Dante's  great  poem. 

The  lights  of  the  town  dotted  and  flecked  a  heav- 
ing inferno  of  black  sea.  U\  //.  Russell. 

Inferobranchian  (in-fe'ro-brang"ki-an),  n. 
An  individual  of  the  Inferobranchiata(which 
see). 

Inf erobranchiata  (in-f e'ro-brang '  ki-a"ta), 
n.  pi.  [L.  inferus,  beneath,  and  branchiae, 
gills  ]  De  Blainville's  name  for  a  family  of 
nudibranch  gasteropods,  which  have  their 
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branchise,  instead  of  being  placed  on  the 
back,  arranged  in  the  form  of  two  long  series 
of  leaflets  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  under 
the  advanced  border  of  the  mantle. 
Inferrible  (in-fer'i-bl),  a.    Inferable  (which 

Infertile  (in-f^r'til  or  in-ffer'til),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  fertile.]  Not  fertile  ;  not  fruit- 
ful or  productive  ;  barren ;  as,  an  infertile 
soil. 

Infertilely  (in-fei-'til-li),  adv.  In  an  infertile 
manner;  unfruitfully;  unproductively. 

Infertility  (in-fer-til'i-ti),  >i.  The  condition 
of  being  infertile;  unproductiveness;  barren- 
ness; as,  the  infertility  of  land. 

Infest  (in-fesf),  v.t.  [Fr.  inf ester;  L.  infesto, 
to  attack,  to  molest,  from  infestus,  hostile.] 
To  trouble  greatly;  to  disturb;  to  annoy;  to 
harass  ;  to  overrun  or  occupy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  committing  depredations;  as,  flies 
infest  horses  and  cattle ;  the  sea  is  often 
infested  with  pirates;  small  parties  of  the 
enemy  infest  the  coast. 

These,  said  the  genius,  are  envy,  avarice,  supersti- 
tion, love,  with  the  like  cares  and  passions  that  tir/est 
human  life.  Addison, 

Syn.  To  annoy,  harass,  torment,  plague,  vex, 
disturb,  molest,  overrun. 
Infest  t  (in-fesf),  a.     [L.  infestus,  hostile. 
See  the  verb.]   Mischievous;  hostile;  hurt- 
ful; deadly. 

But  with  fierce  fury,  and  with  force  infest. 
Upon  him  ran.  Spenser. 

Infestation  (in-fest-a'shon),  n.  [L.  infesta- 
tio,  infestationls,  a  disturbing,  troubling, 
from  infesto.  See  INFEST.]  The  act  of  in- 
festing; molestation.  'The  infestation  of 
pirates.'  Bacon. 

Infester  (in-fest'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  infests. 

Infestered  (in-fest'erd),  a.  [Prefix  in,  and 
fester.]    Rankling;  inveterate. 

fofestive  (in-fes'tiv),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
festive.  ]  Not  festive;  having  no  mii-th;  cheer- 
less; joyless. 

Infestivity  (in-fes-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  festivity.  ]  Want  of  festivity  or  of  cheer- 
fulness and  mirth,  as  at  entertainments. 

InfestUOUSt  (in  fest'ii-us),  a.  [L.  infestus. 
See  Infest.]  JILscliievous ;  harmful;  dan- 
gerous.   '/(i/esfHoits  as  serpents.'  Bacon. 

Infeudation  (in-fful-a'shon),  n.  [L.  in,  into, 
■md  feudum,  feud.]  In  law,  (a)  the  act  of 
putting  one  in  possession  of  an  estate  in 
fee.    (6)  The  granting  of  tithes  to  laymen. 

Infibulation  (in-fi'bii-la"shon),  n.  [From  L. 
infibtilo,  injibulatum,  to  clasp,  buckle — in, 
and  fibula,  a  clasp.]  1.  The  act  of  clasping 
or  confining  with  or  as  with  a  buckle  or 
padlock.  —  2.  The  act  of  attaching  a  ring,  j 
clasp,  buckle,  or  the  like,  to  the  organs  of 
generation  so  as  to  prevent  copulation. 

Infidel  (in'fi-del),  a.  [L.  inftdelis—prefiK  in, 
not,  m\d  fidclis,  faithful.]  Unbelieving;  dis- 
beUeving  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  the  divine  institution  of  Christianity.  'An 
infidel  contempt  of  Holy  Writ.'  Wordsworth. 

Infidel  (in'fi-del),  n.  A  disbeliever;  a  sceptic 
in  reference  to  some  particular  doctrine, 
belief,  or  theory  referred  to ;  more  espe- 
cially, one  who  does  not  believe  in  God  or 
has  no  religious  faith ;  an  atheist ;  a  free- 
thinker ;  specifically,  (a)  a  term  applied  by 
Christians  to  a  person  who  disbelieves  or 
refuses  to  believe  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tiaiiity,  as  to  a  pagan,  a  Jew,  Mohammedan, 
and  the  like. 

A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel.  Jew! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip.  Shak, 

(b)  A  term  applied  by  the  professors  of  any 
religious  system  to  a  person  wlio  refuses  to 
believe  that  the  system  they  profess  is  of 
divine  origin,  as  by  Mohammedans  to  a 
Christian. 

Infidelity  (in-fi-del'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  infidHiti; 
L.  infidelitas,  from  infidelis,  unfaithful,  un- 
believing. See  Infidel.]  1.  Want  of  faith 
or  belief;  a  withholding  of  confidence  or 
credit.  Especially  — 2.  Disbelief  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures  or  of  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity;  also,  atheism  or  dis- 
belief in  God;  unbelief;  scepticism. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  vanity  is  one  principal  cause 
of  infidelity.  Dr.  Knox. 

3.  Unfaithfulness  in  married  persons;  a  vio- 
lation of  the  marriage  covenant  by  adultery 
or  lewdness. 

The  infidelities  on  the  one  part  between  the  two 
sexes,  and  the  caprices  on  the  other,  the  vanities  and 
vexations  attending  even  the  most  refined  delights 
that  make  up  this  business  of  life,  render  it  silly  and 
uncomfortable.  Spectator. 

4.  Breach  of  trust;  unfaithfulness  to  a  charge 


or  moral  obligation;  treachery;  deceit;  as, 
the  infidelity  of  a  friend  or  a  servant. 
Infield  (in-f^ld'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and  field.] 
To  inclose,  as  a  piece  of  land. 
Infield  (in'feld),  a.  A  term  applied  to  arable 
land  whicli  receives  manure,  and  according 
to  the  old  mode  of  farming  is  still  kept 
under  crop :  distinguished  from  outfield. 
[Scotch.] 

Infile  t  (in-fil'),  v- 1.  To  place  in  a  file ;  to 
arrange  in  a  file  or  rank.  Holland. 
Infilm  (in-fllm'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and  film.] 
To  place  in  or  within  a  film ;  to  cover  with 
or  as  with  a  film;  to  cover  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing, as  one  metal  wiVa  another  in  the  process 
of  gilding. 

Infilter  (in-fil'ter),  v.t.  [Prefix  in, mi  filter.] 
To  filter  or  sift  in. 

Infiltrate  (in-fil'trat),  v.i.  (Prefix  in,  and 
filtrate;  Fr.  filtrer,  to  filter.]  To  enter  by 
penetrating  the  pores  or  interstices  of  a  sub- 
stance. 

Infiltration  (in-fil-tra'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
or  process  of  infiltrating;  specifically, in  med. 
the  diffusion  of  fluids  into  the  cellular  tissue 
or  organs.  —  2.  That  which  infiltrates ;  the 
substance  which  has  entered  the  pores  or 
cavities  of  a  body. 

Calcareous  infiltrations,  filling  the  cavities  of  other 
stones.  Kirwan. 

Infinite  (in'fi-nit),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
finite.  See  Finite.]  1.  Not  finite;  without 
limits ;  not  limited  or  circumscribed ;  ap- 
plied to  time,  space,  and  the  Supreme  Being 
and  his  attributes ;  as,  God  is  an  infinite 
being;  his  goodness  and  wisdom  are  infinite; 
his  perfections  are  infinite;  infinite  space; 
infinite  duration. 

The  infinite  expresses  the  entire  absence  of  all 
limitation  and  is  applicable  to  the  one  infinite  Being 
in  all  his  attributes.  Calder-wood. 

No  sense  of  humiliation  before  an  infinite  standard 
of  right  had  darkened  the  bright  horizon  of  the  pre- 
sent and  tlie  finite.  Dr.  Caird. 

2.  Indefinitely  large;  immense;  exceedingly 
great  in  excellence,  degree,  capacity,  and 
the  like.    'A  fellow  of  wyifiite  jest.'  Shak. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  1  how  noble  in 
reason!  how  infinite  in  faculty.  Shak. 

3.  In  music,  capable  of  endless  repetition: 
said  of  certain  forms  of  the  canon,  called 
also  Perpetual  Canons,  so  constructed  that 
tlieir  ends  lead  to  their  beginnings,  and  the 
performance  may  be  incessantly  repeated 
without  a  break  in  the  time  or  rhythm. 
— Infinite  quantities,  in  math,  those  which 
are  greater  than  any  assignable  quantities; 
also,quantities  that  are  less  than  any  assign- 
able quantity  are  said  to  be  infinitely  small. 

I  — Infinite  decimal,  a  decimal  which  is  in- 
terminate,  or  which  may  be  carried  to  in- 
finity; thus,  if  the  diameter  of  a  circle  be  1, 
the  circumference  is  3'14159265,  &c. ,  carried 
to  infinity.  —  Infinite  series,  a  series  the 
terms  of  which  go  on  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing without  coming  to  an  end.  See  Series. 
Syn.  Boundless,  immeasurable,  illimitable, 
interminable,  limitless,  unlimited,  un- 
bounded. 

Infinite  (in'fi-nit),  n.  1.  That  which  is  in- 
finite ;  an  infinite  space  or  extent ;  speci- 
fically, the  infinite  being;  the  Almighty. 

Not  till  the  weight  is  heaved  from  off  the  air,  and 
the  thunder  roll  down  the  liorizon.  will  the  serene 
light  of  God  flow  upon  us,  and  the  blue  infinite  em- 
brace us  again.  J.  Alarti7iean. 

2.  An  infinite  or  incalculable  number;  an 
infinity. 

Glittering  chains,  embroidered  richly  o'er 
With  infitiite  of  pearls  and  finest  gold. 

Fans/iaiv. 

3.  In  math,  an  infinite  quantity  or  magni- 
tude.—  4.  The  utmost  range;  the  utmost 
bounds  or  limits. 

By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think 
of  it  but  that  she  loves  him  with  an  enraged  afi'ection; 
it  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought.  Shak. 

—  Arithmetic  of  infinites,  a  term  applied 
by  Dr.  Wallis  to  a  method  invented  by  him 
for  the  summation  of  infinite  series. 
Infinitely  (in'fi-nit-li),  adv.  In  an  infinite 
manner ;  without  bounds  or  limits ;  to  a 
great  or  infinite  extent  or  degree ;  immensely ; 
greatly;  as,  an  infinitely  large  or  infinitely 
small  quantity;  I  am  infinitely  obhged  by 
your  condescension. 

This  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound.  Shak. 

Infiniteness  (in'fi-nit-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  infinite ;  infinity ;  greatness ;  immen- 
sity. 'His(God's)iji_^)iue/iessand  ourweak- 
ness.'   Jer.  Taylor. 

Infinitesimal  (in'fin-i-tes"i-mal),  a.  [Fr. 
intiiiitrxiinal,  infinitisime;  U.infinitesimale, 
infinitissimo,  infinitely  small,  L.  infinitus. 


infinite.  See  Infinite.]  Infinitely  or  in- 
definitely small;  less  than  any  assignable 
quantity. 

The  distance  between  them  may  be  either  infinite 
or  infinitesimal,  according  to  the  measure  used. 

Herbert  Spencer. 

Infinitesimal  (in'fln-i-tes"i-mal),  n.  In 
math,  an  infinitely  small  quantity,  or  one 
which  is  so  small  as  to  be  incomparable  with 
any  finite  quantity  whatever,  or  which  is 
less  than  any  assignable  quantity. 

Infinitesimally  (in'fin-i-tes"i-nial-li),  adv. 
By  infinitesimals ;  in  infinitely  small  quan- 
tities ;  to  an  infinitesimal  extent  or  in  an 
infinitesimal  degree. 

Infinitive  (in-fln'it-iv),  a.  [L.  infinitivus, 
unlimited,  from  ijifitiitus,  not  inclosed  with- 
in boundaries  —  prefix  in,  not,  and  finitus, 
limited,  bounded.  See  Finite.]  Not  bound- 
ing, hmiting,  or  restricting:  a  gramma- 
tical term  applied  to  the  mood  of  the  verb 
which  expresses  the  action  of  the  verb, 
without  limitation  of  person  or  number;  as, 
to  love.  The  infinitive  mood  is  often  used 
as  a  noun  in  the  nominative  and  objective 
cases;  as,  to  hunt  is  pleasant;  I  love  to 
hunt. 

Infinitive  (iu-fin'it-iv),  n.  In  gram,  a  mood 

of  the  verb.    See  the  adjective. 
Infinitively  (in-fin'it-iv-li),  adv.    In  gram. 

in  the  manner  of  an  infinitive  mood. 
InfinitO(in-fi-ne't6).  [It.  ]  In  );n(si(;,perpetual, 

as  a  canon  whose  end  leads  back  to  the 

beginning. 

Infinitude  (in-fin'it-ud),  n.  l.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  infinite  or  without  limits; 
infiniteness;  as,  the  infinitude  of  space,  of 
time,  or  of  perfections. 

The  third  subsistence  of  divine  infinitude,  illumining 
Spirit.  Milton. 

2.  Infinite  extent;  infinity;  immensity;  great- 
ness.— 3.  Boundless  number;  countless  mul- 
titude. 'An  iH^ni'twde  of  distinctions.'  Ad- 
dison. 

Infinituple  (in-fin'i-tii-pl),  a.  [E.  infinite. 
and  term,  formed  from  L.  plico,  to  fold.] 
Multiplied  an  infinite  number  of  times. 
[Rare.] 

Infinity  (in-fin'i-ti),  «.  [L.  infinitas,irora.in- 
_/!?i!teff,  unlimited.  SeeFlNiTE. ]  1. Unlimited 
extent  of  time,  space,  quantity,  quality,  ex- 
cellence, energy, and  thelike;  boundlessness; 
as,  the  infinity  of  God  and  His  perfections; 
the  infinity  of  His  existence.  His  knowledge. 
His  power.  His  goodness  and  holiness. — 

2.  Endless  or  indefinite  number;  great  mul- 
titude; as,  an  infinity  oi  beauties. — 3.  In 
math,  the  state  of  a  quantity  when  greater 
than  any  assignable  quantity  of  the  same 
kind. 

Infirm  (in-ferm*),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
firm;  Fr.  infirme;  L.  infinnus,  not  strong, 
weak,  feeble.]  1.  Not  firm  or  sound;  weak; 
feeble;  as,  an  infirm  body;  an  infirm  consti- 
tution. '  A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd 
old  man.'  Shak. — 2.  Not  firm  or  steadfast; 
irresolute.     'Infirm  of  purpose."  Shak.— 

3.  Not  solid  or  stable. 

He  who  fixes  on  false  principles  treads  on  infirm 
ground.  South. 

Syn.  Debilitated,  sickly,  feeble,  enfeebled, 
irresolute,  vacillating,  wavering,  faltering. 
Infirm t  (in-ferm'),  v.t.  [L.  infirmo,  to  de- 
prive of  strength,  from  infirmus.  See  the 
adjective.]  1.  To  weaken;  to  enfeeble.  Sir 
T.  Browne.— 2.  To  render  doubtful;  to  shake 
confidence  or  belief  in. 

Some  contrary  spirits  will  object  this  as  a  sufficient 
reason  to  infirm  all  those  points.  Raleigh. 

Infirmary  (in-ferm'a-ri),  n.  A  hospital  or 
place  where  the  infirm  or  sick,  or  those 
suft'ering  from  accidents,  are  lodged  and 
nursed,  or  liave  their  ailments  attended  to. 

Infirmative  (in-ferm'at-iv),  a.  [Fr.  infirm- 
atif.  See  Infirm.]  Weakening;  annulling 
or  tending  to  make  void.  Cotyrave. 

Infirmatoryt  (in-ferm 'a-to-ri),  n.  An  in- 
firmary. Mvelyn. 

Infirmity  (in-ferm'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  infirmiti; 
L.  infirmitas,  want  of  strength,  weakness, 
irora.  infirmus.  See  INFIRM.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  infirm;  an  imperfection  or  weak- 
ness ;  especially,  an  unsound  or  unhealthy 
state  of  the  body;  a  disease;  a  malady;  as, 
old  age  is  subject  to  infirmities. 

Sometimes  the  races  of  man  may  be  depraved  by 
fhi  infirmities  of  h\T A.  Sir  IV.  Temple. 

2.  Weakness;  failing;  defect;  fault;  foible. 

A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infrmities.  Shak. 
—Debility,  Infirmity,  Imbecility.  See  DE- 
BILITY. 

Infinmly  (in-ferm'li),  adv.  In  an  infirm 
manner. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ti.  Sc.  ab«ne;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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Bend  inflamed. 


Infirmness  (in-ferm'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  infirm ;  weakness ;  feebleness ;  un- 
soundness. 

Infix  (in-flks'),  [L-  injigo,  infixutn—in, 

in,  into,  aziA  figo,  to  fix.]  1.  To  fix  or  fasten 
in,  as  by  piercing  or  thrusting;  as,  to  infix 
a  sting,  spear,  or  dart. 

The  fatal  dart  a  ready  passag"e  found. 

And  deep  within  her  heart  infii^d  the  wound. 

Drydeu. 

2.  To  cause  to  remain  or  adhere,  as  in  the 
mind ;  to  implant  or  fl.K,  as  principles, 
thoughts, instructions;  as,  to  infix%oo&  prin- 
ciples in  the  mind,  or  ideas  in  the  memory. 
Infix  (in'flks),  n.  Something  infixed.  Wels- 
ford. 

Inflame  (in-flam'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  inflamed; 
ppr.  inflaming.  [L.  inflammo  —  in,  and 
flammo,  to  flame,  to  inflame,  from  flamma, 
flame.]  1.  To  set  on  fire;  to  kindle;  to  cause 
to  burn.    ' Inflamed  fleet.'  Chapman. 

On  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood.  Mili07i. 

2.  To  give  the  appearance  of  flame  to ;  to 
redden;  as,  wine  inflames  the  eyes. — 3.  To 
excite  or  increase,  as  passion  or  appetite;  to 
enkindle  into  violent  action;  to  exasperate; 
as,  to  inflame  love,  lust,  or  thirst;  to  inflame 
desire  or  anger;  to  inflame  enmity. 

More  inflamed  with  lust  than  rage.  Milton. 

i.  To  exaggerate;  to  aggravate  in  descrip- 
tion; to  magnify.  [Rare.] 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy 
inflames  his  crimes.  Addiso^i. 

5.  To  raise  to  an  unnatural  heat;  to  render 
morbidly  hot  by  exciting  excessive  action  in 
the  blood-vessels  and  tissues;  as,  to  inflame 
the  body  with  wine. — 6.  To  provoke;  to  irri- 
tate; to  anger. 

It  will  inflame  you ;  it  will  make  you  mad.  Shak. 

Stn.  To  provoke,  fire,  irritate,  exasperate, 
incense,  enrage,  anger. 

Inflame  (in-flam'),  v.i.  To 
take  fire;  to  grow  angry; 
to  be  excited ;  to  grow 
hot  and  painful. 

Inflamed  (in-fiamd'),  V. 
and  a.  1.  Set  on  fire ; 
enkindled ;  heated ;  pro- 
voked ;  exasperated.  —  2. 
In  her.  a  term  applied  to 
anything  blazoned  burn- 
ing or  in  fiames ;  flamant ;  as,  a  bend  in- 
flamed. 

Inflamer  (in-fiam'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  inflames. 

Interest  is  a  great  inflamer,  and  sets  a  man  on 
persecution  under  the  colour  of  zeal.  Addison. 

Inflammability  (in-flam'a4iil"i-ti),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  inflammable ;  sus- 
ceptibility of  taking  fire. 

Inflammable  (in-fiam'a-bl),  a.  Capaljle  of 
being  set  on  fire;  easily  enliindled;  suscep- 
tible of  combustion ;  as,  inflammable  oils  or 
spirits, — Inflammable  air,  a  name  formerly 
given  to  hydrogen,  on  account  of  its  inflam- 
mability. —  Heavy  inflammable  air,  light 
carburetted  hydrogen.    See  Carburetted. 

Inflammableness  (in-fiam'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  lieing  inflammable ;  inflamma- 
bility. Boyle. 

Inflammably  ( in-flam 'a-bli),  adv.   In  an 

inflanimable  manner. 

Inflammation  (in-flam-a'shon),  n.  [L.  in- 
flaminatio.  inflammationis,  from  inflammo, 
to  set  on  fire,  to  inflame.    See  Inflame.] 

1.  The  act  of  infiaming  or  setting  on  fire. 

Ififlammatiojis  of  air  from  meteors  may  have  a 
powerful  etfect  upon  men.  Sir  IV.  Temfile. 

2.  The  state  of  being  on  fire. — 3.  In  med. 
and  surg.  a  redness  and  swelling  of  any  part 
of  an  animal  body,  attended  with  heat,  pain, 
and  febrile  symptoms.  — 4.  Violent  excite- 
ment; heat;  animosity;  turbulence;  as,  an 
inflammation  of  the  body  politic  or  of 
parties. 

Inflammative  ( in-flam'a-tiv),  a.  Causing 
inflammation;  having  a  tendency  to  inflame; 
inflammatory.  [Rare.] 

Inflammatory  (in-flam'a-to-ri),  a.  1.  Tend- 
ing to  inflame ;  tending  to  excite  heat  or 
inflammation ;  as,  medicines  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature. — 2.  Accompanied  with  great 
heat  and  excitement  of  arterial  action;  as, 
an  inflammatory  fever  or  disease.  '  Inflam- 
matory symptoms.'  Palmer.  —  3.  Tending 
to  excite  anger,  animosity,  tumult,  or  sedi- 
tion ;  as,  inflammatory  libels,  writings, 
speeches,  or  publications. 

Far  from  anything  inflammatory,  I  never  heard  a 
more  languid  debate  in  this  house.  Burke. 

Inflate  (in-flaf),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  inflated;  ppr. 
inflating.   [L.  inflo,  inflatum — in,  into,  and 


flo,  to  blow.]  1.  To  swell  or  distend  by  in- 
jecting air;  as,  to  inflate  a  bladder;  to  in- 
flate the  lungs.— 2.  To  puff  up;  to  elate;  as, 
to  inflate  one  with  pride  or  vanity. 

/nflate  themselves  with  some  insane  delight. 

Ten?tyson. 

3.  In  co?«.  to  expand  or  enlarge  unnaturally 
and  unduly;  to  cause  to  become  unduly  in- 
creased; as,  to  inflate  the  currency. — 4.  In 
the  .itock  exchange,  to  raise  above  the  real 
value,  as  shares;  to  bull;  as,  to  inflate  the 
market. 

Inflatet  (in-flaf),  a.  Inflated. 

Inflated  (in-flat'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Filled  and 
distended  with  air;  blown  up;  as,  an  inflated 
bladder;  inflated,  cheeks.— 2.  Puffed  up;  tur- 
gid; tumid;  bombastic;  as,  an  inflated  style. 
3.  In  hot.  puffed;  hollow  and  distended,  as  a 
perianth,  corolla,  nectary,  or  pericarp. 

Inflatingly  (in-flat'ing-U),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner tending  to  inflate. 

Inflation  (in-fla'shon),  n.  [L.  inflatio,  infla- 
tionis,  from  inflo,  to  blow  into  or  upon.  See 
Inflate.]  1.  The  act  of  inflating. — 2.  The 
state  of  being  inflated  witli  air;  distention. 

3.  The  state  of  being  puffed  up,  as  with 
vanity;  conceit. 

If  they  should  confidently  praise  their  works, 
In  them  it  would  appear  inflatiojt.    B.  yonsofi. 

4.  Unnatural  or  undue  increase  or  expansion ; 
as,  the  inflation  of  trade ;  the  inflation  of 
currency  "from  over-issue.  —  5.  The  act  of 
raising  aljove  the  real  value;  as,  the  infla- 
tion of  stock. 

Inflatus  (in-fla'tus),  n.  [L.,  from  inflo,  in- 
flatum, to  breathe  into — in,  into,  and  flo,  to 
blow.]  A  blowing  or  breathing  into;  hence, 
inspiration. 

Inflect  (in-flekf),  I),  [L.inflecto — in,  intens., 
and  flecto,  to  bend.]  1.  To  bend;  to  turn 
from  a  direct  line  or  course. 

Are  they  (rays  of  light)  not  reflected,  refracted, 
and  inflected  by  one  and  the  same  principle  ? 

Newton. 

2.  In  gram,  to  vary,  as  anotm  or  a  verb,  in  its 
terminations ;  to  decline,  as  a  noun  or  ad- 
jective, or  to  conjugate,  as  a  verb.— 3.  To 
modulate,  as  the  voice. 

Inflected  (in-flekt'ed),  p.  and  a.  Bent  or 
turned  from  a  direct  line  or  course;  as,  an 
inflected  ray  of  light;  varied  in  termination; 
as,  an  inflected  yerh.— Inflected  stamens  or 
petals,  in  hot.  such  as  are  curved  toward 
the  centre  of  the  flower. — Inflected  leaves, 
in  hot.  such  as  are  bent  inwards  at  the  end 
towards  the  stem. — Inflected  calyx,  in  hot. 
one  tliat  is  bent  inwards. 

Inflection  (in-flek'shon),  n.  [L.  inflexio,  in- 
flexionis,  from  inflecto,  to  bend.  See  IN- 
FLECT.] 1.  The  act  of  inflecting,  or  the  state 
of  being  inflected.— 2.  In  optics,  the  peculiar 
modification  or  deviation  which  light  un- 
dergoes in  passing  the  edges  of  an  opaque 
body;  usually  attended  by  the  formation  of 
coloured  frmges :  more  commonly  called 
Diffraction.  —  3.  In  gram,  the  variation  of 
nouns,  &c.,  by  declension,  and  of  verbs  by 
conjugation.— 4.  Modulation  of  the  voice  in 
speaking;  any  change  in  the  pitcli  or  tone 
of  the  voice  in  singing. 

More  commonly  inflection  gives  significance  to 
tones.  E.  Porter. 

— Point  of  inflection,  in  geom.  that  point  of 
a  curve  line  where  the  curvature,  in  relation 
to  tlie  axis,  changes  from  concave  to  convex, 
or  from  convex  to  concave.  The  same  point 
is  also  called  the  point  of  contrary  flexure. 

Inflectional  (in-flek'shon-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  inflection. 

Inflective  (in-flekt'iv),  a.  Having  the  power 
of  bending.  'This  i»i/iec4it)e  quality  of  the 
air. '  Derham. 

Inflesh  (in-fleshO,  V.  t.  To  clothe  with  or  put 
into  flesh;  to  incarnate.  'Himself  a  fiend 
infleshed.'  Southey. 

Inflex  (in-fleks'),  v.t.  To  cause  to  become 
curved  or  crooked;  to  bend. 

Inflexed  (in-fleksf),  a.  [L.  inflexus,  pp.  of 
inflecto.  See  INFLECT.]  Turned;  bent. — 
Inflexed  leaf,  in  hot.  a  leaf  curved  or  bent 
upwards,  and  inwards  at  the  apex. 

Inflexibility  (in-fleks'i-bil"i-ti),  n.  [From 
inflexible.]  The  quality  of  being  inflexible 
or  not  capable  of  being  bent ;  unyielding 
stiffness:  obstinacy  of  will  or  temper;  firm- 
ness of  purpose;  unbending  pertinacity. 

That  grave  inflexibility  of  soul 

Which  reason  can't  convince  nor  fear  control. 

Churchill. 

Inflexible  (in-fleks'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  flexible,  L.  inflexibilis,  that  cannot  be 
bent.]  1.  Incapable  of  being  bent;  as,  an 
inflexible  oak. —2.  That  will  not  yield  to 
prayers  or  arguments;  firm  in  purpose;  not 


to  be  prevailed  on ;  incapable  of  being 
turned.  '  A  man  of  an  upright  and  inflexilile 
temper.'  Addison.—^.  Not  to  be  changed 
or  altered;  unalterable. 

The  nature  of  things  is  inflexible.  Watts. 

— Inexorable,  Inflexible.  See  under  Inex- 
orable.—Syn.  Unbending,  un^-ielding.rigid, 
inexorable,  pertinacious,  obstinate,  stub- 
born, unrelenting. 

Inflexibleness  (in-fleks'i-bl-nes),  n.  Inflexi- 
bility (which  see). 

Inflexibly  (in-fleks'i-bli),  adv.  In  an  inflex- 
ible manner;  firmly;  inexoralaly. 

Inflexion  (in-flek'shon),  n.  Same  as  Inflec- 
tion. 

Inflexive  (in-fleks'iv),  a.  Inflective. 

Inflexure  (in-fleks'ur),  n.  An  inflection ;  a 
bend  or  fold. 

The  contrivance  of  nature  is  singular  in  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  bindweed  by  five  inflextires. 

Sir  T.  Browne, 

Inflict  (in-flilvf),  V.t.  [L.  infligo,  inflictuni — 
in,  upon,  and  fligo,  to  strike.]  To  cause  to 
bear  or  suft'er  from ;  to  cause  to  feel  or  ex- 
perience; to  throw;  to  liurl;  to  impose;  as, 
to  inflict  pain,  misery,  or  disgrace;  to  inflict 
punishment  on  an  offender. 

Inflicter  (in-flikt'er),  n.    One  who  inflicts. 

This  was  so  very  diff'erent  from  what  was  reason- 
ably to  have  been  expected  of  the  inflicter  of  such 
knocks.  Dickens. 

Infliction  (in-flik'shon),  n.  [L.  inflictio,  in- 
flictionis,  from  infligo,  to  strike  onoragainst, 
to  inflict.  See  Inflict.]  1.  The  act  of  in- 
flicting or  imposing;  as,  the  infliction  of  tor- 
ment or  of  punishment. 

Sin  ends  certainly  in  death ;  death  not  only  as  to 
merit,  but  also  as  to  actual  infliction.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  inflicted ;  the  ptmishment 
applied. 

God  doth  receive  glory  as  well  from  his  inflictio7is 
as  from  his  rewards.  Abp.  Sharp. 

Inflictive  (in-flikt'iv),  a.  Tending  or  able  to 
inflict. 

Inflorescence  (in-flo-res'sens),  n.  [From  L. 
inflorescens,  ppr.  of  infloresco,  to  begin  to 
blossom— in,  intens.,  and  floresco,  to  begin 
to  blossom.  See  Florescence.]  1.  A  flower- 
ing; the  unfolding  of  blossoms.— 2.  In  hot. 
a  mode  of  flowering  or  the  manner  in  which 
flowers  are  supported  on  their  foot-stalks  or 


Varieties  of  Inflorescence. 

I,  Spike.  2.  Amentum  or  Catkin.  3,  Raceme. 
4,  Panicle.  5,  Whorl.  6,  Umbel— ^r,  simple,  com- 
pound. 7,  Cyme.  8,  Corymb.  9,  Thyrsus.  10,  Head 
or  Capitulum.  11,  Fasciculus  or  Fascicle,  iz,  Spa- 
dix.   13,  Anthodium. 

peduncles.  The  principal  varieties  of  inflor- 
escence are  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut. 
Inflorescence  aft'ords  an  excellent  character- 
istic mark  in  distinguishing  the  species  of 
plants. 

Inflow  (in-flo'),  v.i.    To  flow  in.  Wiseman. 

Inflow  (in'flo),  n.  The  act  of  flowing  in  or 
into  ;  that  whicli  flows  in  or  into;  influx. 

Influence  (in'flii-ens),  n.  [Fr.  influence,  as 
if  from  a  L.L.  influentia,  from  L.  infliiens, 
influentis,  ppr.  of  influo,  to  flow  into.  See 
Influent.  ]  1.  A  flowing  in,  into,  or  upon ; 
influx. 

God  hath  his  influence  into  the  very  essence  of  all 
things.  Hooker. 

2.  A  power  regarded  as  flowing  or  emanating 
from  some  source,  especially  a  supposed 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  ffo;     j,job;     ii,  Fr.  ton; 


.  sins'; 


IH,  i/ien;  th,  (Mn;     w,  wig;    wh,  wh\%;   zh,  azure.— See  KEV. 
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power  proceeding  from  the  celestial  bodies, 
and  operating  on  tlie  affairs  of  men.  '  Ser- 
vile to  all  the  skyey  influences.'  Shale. 
'Taught  the  fix'd  (stars)  their  influence  ma- 
lignant when  to  shower.'  Milton.  'Ladies, 
whose  bright  eyes  rain  influence.'  Milton. 

3.  Agency  or  power  serving  to  affect,  modify, 
or  sway  in  some  way;  ability  or  power  suffi- 
cient to  protUice  some  effect ;  sway ;  bias ; 
as,  the  influence  of  heat  in  malting  crops 
grow;  the  influence  of  good  advice  or  ex- 
ample on  a  person. 

Yet  still  uppermost 
Nature  was  at  his  heart  as  if  he  felt, 
Though  yet  he  knew  not  how,  a  wasting  power 
In  all  thinjrs  which  from  lier  sweet  injluence 
Might  tend  to  wean  hini.  //  ordsivorth. 

4.  Power  or  authority  arising  from  elevated 
station,  wealth,  and  the  like;  acknowledged 
ascendency;  often  means  or  power  (pf  bring- 
ing persons  in  authority  and  in  official  posts 
to  furtlier  one's  designs  or  interests;  ascen- 
dency with  people  in  power;  as,  to  gain  an 
appointment  by  influence;  to  have  no  influ- 
ence with  the  prime  minister. 

Influence  (in'llii-ens),  v.t.  pret.  &rpp.  influ- 
enced; ppr.  influencing.  To  exercise  influ- 
ence  on  ;  to  modify  or  affect  in  some  way  ; 
to  act  on ;  to  bias ;  to  sway  ;  as,  the  sun  in- 
fluences the  tides;  to  influence  a  person  by 
fears  or  Iiopes. 

These  e.xperiments  succeed  after  the  same  manner 
171  'Vacuo  as  in  the  open  air,  and  therefore  are  not 
utjliienced  by  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. NdTuton. 

This  standinfj  revelation  ...  is  sufficient  to  iitjlti- 
€nce  their  faith  and  practice  if  they  attend. 

Atterlntyy. 

Influencer  (in'fla-ens-er),  n.  One  who  or 
that  wliich  iufluences. 

Influence-rich  (in'flii-ens-rich),  a.  Rich  in 
influence;  having  great  power  or  influence. 

Influence-rich  tosootiie  and  save.'  Tenny- 
son. 

Influencive  (in'flu-ens-iv),  a.  Tending  to 
influence;  influential.  [Rare.] 

Influent  (in'flii-ent),  a.  [L.  influens,  influ- 
entis,  ppr.  of  influo,  to  flow  into,  on,  or 
upon — in,  into,  on,  upon,  and  fluo,  to  flow.] 

1.  Flowing  in.  ' Influent  odours.'  Brown- 
ing. [Rare.] — 2.  t  Exerting  influence;  influ- 
ential. 

I  find  no  office  by  name  assigned  unto  Dr.  Cox. 
who  was  virtually  influent  upon  all,  and  most  active. 

Fuller. 

Influential  (in-fld-en'shal),  a.  Exerting 
influence  or  power  by  invisible  operation, 
as  physical  causes  on  bodies,  or  as  moral 
causes  on  tlie  mind ;  possessing  power  or 
influence,  as  from  excellence  of  character 
or  intellect,  station,  wealth,  or  the  like. 

Thy  injluential  vigour  reinspires 

This  feeble  flame.  Thomson. 

Influentially  (in-flu-en'shal-li),  adv.  In 
an  influential  manner;  so  as  to  incline, 
move,  or  direct._ 

Influenza  (in-flii-en'za),  n.  [It.  influenza, 
influence.  See  Influence.]  An  epidemic 
catarrh  of  an  aggravated  kind  wliich  attacks 
all  ages  and  conditions  of  life,  but  is  seldom 
fatal  except  to  the  aged,  or  to  those  previ- 
ously suffering  from  or  having  a  tendency 
to  pulmonary  disease. 

Influx  (in'fluks),  n.  (L.  inflxixus,  a  flo%ving 
in,  from  ijyJuo.  See  Influent.]  1.  The  act 
of  flowing  in;  as,  an  influx  of  light  or  other 
fluid.— 2.  Infusion.;  intromission. 

The  injlitx  oi  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  relation  to 
this  everiastiug  life,  is  infinitely  of  moment.  Hale. 

3.  t  Influence;  power. 

They  have  a  great  injlux  upon  rivers.  Hale. 

4.  A  coming  in  ;  introduction  ;  importation 
in  abundance;  that  which  flows  in;  as,  a 
great  influx  of  goods  into  a  country,  or  an 
influx  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  influx  food  into  the  Celtic  region,  however, 
was  far  from  keeping  pace  with  the  influx  of  con- 
sumers. Macaulay. 

5.  The  place  or  point  at  which  one  stream 
runs  into  another  or  into  the  sea;  as,  at  the 
influx  of  the  brook. 

Influxion  (in-fluk'shon),  n.  [L.  influxio,  in- 
fluxionis,  a  flowing  into,  from  influo.  See 
Influent.]   Infusion;  intromission. 

InfluxiOUS  t  (in-fluk'shus),  a.  Influential. 

Influxive  (in-fluks'iv),  a.  Having  influence, 
or  having  a  tendency  to  flow  in. 

Influxively  (in-fluks'iv-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
fluxive manner;  by  influxion. 

Infold  (in-foldO.  "  '  ■  1-  To  wrap  up  or  in- 
wrap;  to  involve;  to  inclose. 

In/old  his  limbs  in  bands.  Blackjnore. 

2.  To  clasp  with  the  arms;  to  embrace. 

Let  me  infold  thee. 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart.  Shak. 


Infoldment  (in-fold'ment),  n.  Act  of  infold- 
ing; state  of  being  infolded. 

Infoliate  (in-fo'll-at),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and 
folium,  a  leaf.  ]  To  cover  or  overspread  with 
leaves.  [Rare.] 

Long  may  his  fruitful  vine  infloliate  and  clasp  about 
hint  with  embracements.  Howell. 

Inform  (in-form'),  v.t.  [Fr.  informer,  L.  in- 
formo,  to  shape— in,  intens.,  and /or»io,  to 
form,  shape,  from  forma,  form,  shape.] 

1.  To  give  form  or  shape  to ;  hence,  to  give 
organizing  power  to ;  to  animate ;  to  give 
life  to ;  to  actuate  by  vital  powers ;  to  im- 
bue with  vitality. 

Breath  inrorms  this  fleeting  frame.  Prior. 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  inforjns  our  vital  part.  Pope. 

2.  To  communicate  knowledge  to  ;  to  make 
known  to  by  word  or  writing;  to  instruct; 
to  tell:  usually  followed  by  of. 

I  am  informed  thoroughly  of\\\^  cause.  Shak. 

3.  To  communicate  a  knowledge  of  facts  to, 
by  way  of  accusation. 

TertuUus,  who  informed  the  governor  against  Paul. 

Acts  xxiv.  I. 

Syn.  To  acquaint,  apprise,  tell,  teach,  in- 
struct. 

Inform  (in-form'),  v.i.  l.t  To  take  form  or 
sliape;  to  become  visible. 

It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes.  Shak. 

2.  To  give  intelligence  or  information. 

He  might  either  teach  in  the  same  manner,  or  in- 
form how  he  had  been  taught.         Monthly  Rev. 

— To  inform  against,  to  communicate  facts 
by  way  of  accusation  against;  to  give  intel- 
ligence of  a  breach  of  law  by ;  as,  two  per- 
sons came  to  the  magistrate  and  informed 
against  A. 

Inform  (in-form'),  a.  [L.  informis,  that  has 
no  form— not,  and  forma,  form,  shape.] 
Without  regular  form;  shapeless;  ugly. 

Bleak  crags  and  naked  hills. 
And  the  whole  prospect  so  inform  and  rude.  Cotton. 

Informal  (in-fomi'al),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
formal.]  1.  Not  formal;  not  in  the  regular 
or  usual  form ;  not  in  the  usual  manner; 
not  according  to  custom;  not  in  accordance 
with  official,  conventional,  or  customary 
forms;  without  ceremony;  as,  an  informal 
writing;  informal  proceedings;  an  informal 
visit. 

The  clerk  that  returns  it  shall  be  fined  for  his  in- 
formal  return.  Hale. 

2.  t  Irregular  or  deranged  in  mind.  '  These 
poor  informal  women.'  Shak. 

Informality  (in-form-al'i-ti),  n.  The  state 
of  being  informal;  want  of  regular  or  cus- 
tomary form ;  as,  tlie  informality  of  legal 
proceedings  may  render  them  void. 

Informally  (in-form'al-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
formal manner;  without  the  usual  forms. 

Informant  (in-form'ant),  n.  [L.  informans, 
informantis,  ppr.  of  informo,  to  give  form 
to,  to  sketch,  to  delineate.  See  Inform.] 
One  who  informs  or  gives  intelligence;  one 
who  informs  or  offers  an  accusation;  an  in- 
former. 

Information  (in-fomi-a'shon),  n.  [L.  infor- 
matio,  infiirniatioiiis.  representation,  out- 
line, conception,  from  informo,  to  give  form 
to.  See  Inform.]  1.  The  act  of  informing 
or  communicating  knowledge. — 2.  News  or 
advice  communicated  by  word  or  writing ; 
intelligence ;  notice ;  knowledge  derived 
from  reading  or  instruction,  or  from  the 
senses  or  the  operation  of  the  intellectual 
faculties;  as,  he  received  information;  a 
man  of  great  information.— Z.  In  English 
law,  a  term  used  in  several  senses:  {a)  in 
criminal  law,  an  information  filed  by  the 
attorney-general  or  master  of  the  crown 
office  is  a  substitute  for  an  ordinary  in- 
dictment, and  is  resorted  to  only  in  such 
cases  of  misdemeanour  as  tend  to  disturb 
the  peace  or  the  government ;  e.g.  libels 
on  judges,  magistrates,  or  public  officers, 
briljery  at  elections,  ifcc.  (h)  An  information 
in  the  Queen's  Bench  in  the  nature  of  a  quo 
warranto  is  to  test  the  validity  of  an  elec- 
tion or  appointment  to  a  public  office. 

(c)  An  information  in  Chancery  is  a  suit  on 
behalf  of  the  crown  or  government  as  to 
any  misapplication  of  a  public  charity,  or 
on  behalf  of  an  idiot's  or  lunatic's  property. 

(d)  An  information  in  the  Excliequer  is  to 
recover  money  due  to  the  crown,  or  to  re- 
cover damages  for  an  intrusion  upon  crown 
property,  (e)  The  term  is  also  commonly 
used  to  denote  the  written  statement  often, 
but  not  invariably,  made  on  oath  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  previous  to  the  issuing 
of  a  summons  or  complaint  against  a  person 
charged  either  with  a  crime  or  an  offence 


punishable  summarily.  The  term  is  only 
1  arely  used  in  the  law  of  Scotland. 
Informative  (in-form'a-tiv),  a.  1.  Having 
power  to  give  form  or  shape  to;  animating. 
— 2.  Giving  or  serving  to  give  information. 
'A  pleasant  and  iyiformative  \>ooV..'  Scots- 
man neivspaper. 

Informed  (in-f ormd'),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
formed.]  Not  formed  or  arranged;  hence, 
ill-formed;  shapeless.  Spenser. — Informed 
stars,  in  astron.  stars  not  included  in  any 
of  the  constellations. 

Informer  (in-forra'er),  n.  1.  One  who  ani- 
mates, informs,  or  gives  intelligence. 

Informer  of  the  planetary  train. 
Without  whose  quickening  glance  their  cumbrous 
orbs 

Were  brute  unlovely  mass,  inert  and  dead ! 

Thomson. 

2.  In  law,  one  who  communicates  to  a 
magistrate  a  knowledge  of  the  violation  of 
any  law;  a  person  who  lays  an  information 
or  prosecutes  any  person  in  the  king's  courts 
who  offends  against  the  law  or  any  penal 
statute.  Such  a  person  is  generally  called  a 
common  informer,  because  he  makes  it  his 
business  to  lay  informations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  his  share  of  the  penalty. 
Hence— 3.  One  who  makes  a  business  of  in- 
forming against  others:  used  popularly  and 
in  a  bad  sense. 

Informidable  (in-for'mid-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  formidable.]  Not  formidable; 
not  to  be  feared  or  dreaded.    '  Foe  not  I'n- 

formidable.'  Milton. 

Informityt  (in-form'i-ti),  n.  [L.  informitas, 
uushapeliness,  ugliness,  from  informis,  un- 
formed, shapeless— Ml,  not,  a.nA  forma,  form, 
shape.]  Want  of  regular  form;  sliapeless- 
ness.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

InformOUS  t  (in-form'us),  a.  [L.  informis. 
See  INFORMITY.]  Of  no  regular  form  or 
figure;  shapeless. 

A  bear  brings  forth  her  young  iytformous  and  un- 
sliapen.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Infortunate  t  (in-f oi-'tu-nat),  a.    [Prefix  in, 

nut,  and  fortunate;  L.  infortunatus.]  Un- 
lucky; unfortunate. 

Henry,  though  he  be  infor  tunate. 
Assure  yourselves,  will  never  be  mikind.  Shak. 

Infortunately  t  (in-f or'tii-nat-li),  adv.  Un- 
fortunately. 

Infortune,  t  n.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and  fortune.  ] 

Jlisfortune.  Chaucer. 
Infossous  (in-fos'us),  a.  [L.  in,  and /ossa,  a 

ditch,  from  fodio,  fossuin,  to  dig.]    In  hot. 

sunk  in  anything,  as  veins  in  some  leaves, 

leaving  a  channel. 

Infoundt  (in-found'),  v.t.  [L.  infundo,  to 
pour  in.]  To  pour  into;  to  infuse.  Sir  T. 
More. 

Infra-axillary  (in-fra-aks'il-la-ri),  a.  [L.  in- 
fra, beneath,  and  axilla,  axil.]   In  bot.  a 

term  applied  to  an  organ,  as  a  bud,  situated 

beneath  the  axil. 

Infracostal  (in-fra-kost'al),  a.  [L.  infra, 
beneath,  and  costa,  rib.]  In  anat.  situated 
beneatli  the  ribs. 

Infract  (in-frakf),  v.  t.    [L.  infringo,  infrac- 
tum — in,  intens.,  and  frango,  to  break.] 
To  infringe;  to  break;  to  violate.  [Rare.] 
Infract t  (in-frakf),  a.     [L.  in,  not,  and 
frango,  fractum,  to  break.]  Unbroken; 
sound;  whole. 
Infractible  (in-frakt'i-bl),  a.    Capable  of 
being  lu'oken. 
1  Infraction  (in-frak'shon),  n.    [L.  infracUo, 
infractionis,  a  breaking  in  pieces,  from  in- 
fringo, infractum.   See  Infract,  ui.]  The 
act  of  infracting  or  breaking;  breach;  viola- 
tion; infringement;  non-observance;  as,  an 
infraction  of  a  treaty,  compact,  agreement, 
or  law. 

All  infractions  of  love  and  equity  in  our  social 
relations  are  speedily  punished.  Enierson. 

Infractor  (in-frakt'^^r),  n.  One  who  infracts 
or  infringes;  a  violator;  a  breaker. 

■\\'ho  shall  be  depository  of  the  oaths  and  leagues 
of  princes,  or  fulminate  against  the  perjured  infrac- 
tors of  them  ?  Lord  Herbert. 

InfractOUS  (in-frakt'us),  a.  [L.  in,  in,  and 
frango,  fractum,  to  break.]  In  bot.  curved 
inwards. 

Infra  dig  (in'fra  dig).  [A  contr.  of  L.  infra 
dignitatem.]  Beneath  one's  dignity;  be- 
neath one's  character,  position,  or  status  in 
society. 

Infragrant  (in-fra'grant),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
andfragrant]    Not  fragrant;  inodorous. 

Infralapsarian  (in'fra-laps-a"ri-an),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Infralapsarians  or  to  tlieir 
doctrines. 

Infralapsarian  (in'fra-laps-a"ri-an),  n.  |L. 
infra,  below  or  after,  and  lapsus,  fall.] 
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Eccles.  one  of  that  class  of  Calvinists  who 
consider  the  decree  of  election  as  contem- 
plating the  apostasy  as  past,  and  the  elect 
as  being  in  a  fallen  and  guilty  state :  op- 
posed to  Supralapsarian.  The  infralap- 
sarians  consider  the  election  of  grace  as  a 
remedy  for  an  existing  evil;  the  supralap- 
sarians  regard  the  infliction  of  the  evil  as  a 
part  of  God's  original  purpose  in  regard  to 
men.   See  Supralapsarian. 

Infralapsarianism  ( in '  f  ra  -  laps  -  a"  ri  -  an- 
izm),  )(.  The  doctrine,  belief,  or  principles 
of  the  Infralapsarians. 

Infra -maxillary  (in-fra-maks'il-la-ri),  a. 
[L.  infra,  beneath,  and  maxilla,  a  jaw.] 
In  anat.  situated  under  the  jaw;  belonging 
to  the  lower  jaw. 

Infra-median  (in-fra-me'dl-an),  a.  [L.  in- 
fra, beneath,  and  medium,  the  middle.]  A 
term  applied  to  the  interval  or  zone  along 
the  sea -bottom  lying  at  the  depth  of  be- 
tween 50  and  100  fathoms.  This  term  was 
peculiarly  applied  to  this  zone  when  it  was 
believed  that  marine  life  did  not  extend  be- 
low 200  fathoms.  Marine  animals  have  now 
been  dredged  from  great  depths,  and  marine 
life  is  believed  to  extend  to  all  depths  of 
the  ocean. 

Infra-mundane  (in-fra-mun'dan),  a.  [L.  in- 
fra, below,  and  mundanus,  from  mundus, 

the  world.]   Lying  or  being  beneath  the 

world. 

Infranchise  (in-fran'chiz),  V.  t.  Same  as  En- 
franchise. 

Infrangibility  (in-fran'ji-biri-ti),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  infrangible;  infran- 
gibleness. 

Infrangible  (in-fran'ji-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  frangible.]  1.  Not  capable  of  being 
broken  or  separated  into  parts. 

The  primitive  atoms  are  supposed  itif rajtgihle. 

Dr.  G.  Cheyne. 

2.  Not  to  be  violated  or  infringed. 
Infrangibleness  (in-fran'ji-bl-nes),  n.  State 

or  quality  of  being  infrangible. 
Infra-orbital,  Infra-orbitary  (in-fra-orb'- 

it-al,  in-fra-or))'it-a-ri),  a.    In  anat.  situated 

below  the  orbit,  as  a  foramen,  nerve,  &c. ; 

sub-orbital. 

Infrapose  (in'fra-poz),  v.t.  To  place  under 
or  beneath.  '  Terrestrial  surface  infra- 
posed  to  the  drift-gravels."  Aiisten. 

Infra-position  (in'fra-p6-zi"shon),  n.  Posi- 
tion or  situation  beneath  or  under. 

Infra-scapular  (in-fra-ska'pii-ler),  a.  [Pre- 
fix infra,  beneath,  and  scapular  (which  see).] 
In  anat.  below  or  beneath  the  scapula  or 
shoulder-blade;  sub-scapular. 

Infra-spinate  (in-fra-spi'nat),  a.  [L.  infra, 
beneath,  and  spina,  a  spine.]  In  anat. 
below  the  spine;  specifically,  applied  to  a 
muscle  of  the  shoulder  arising  from  the 
back  of  the  shoulder-blade,  below  its  spine. 

Infrequence,  Infrequency  (in-fre'kwens, 

in-fre'kwen-si),  n.  [L.  infrequentia.  See 
Infrequent.]  State  of  being  infrequent  or 
of  rarely  occurring;  uncommonness;  rare- 
ness, '/n/reguejice  of  visitation.'  Bp.  Hall. 
'Infrequency  or  mere  fof mality  of  devotion.' 
Toung. 

Infrequent  (in-fre1iwent),  a.  [L.  infrequens 
—  in,  not,  and  frequens,  frequent.]  Not 
frequent ;  seldom  happening  or  occurring 
to  notice;  unfrequent;  rare;  uncommon. 

A  sparinsf  and  iii/requenf  worshipper  of  the  Deity 
betrays  an  nabitual  disregard  of  him.  IVollaston. 

Infrequent t  (in-fre-kwenf),  n.t.  Not  to 
frequent;  to  desert. 

Infrequently  (in-freTcwent-li),  adv.  Not 
fre(iuently. 

Infrigidatet  (in-fri'jid-at),  v.t.  [L.  infrigi- 
do,  infrigidatum—in,  intens.  ,and  frigido, 
to  make  cool,  from  frigidus,  cool.  See 
Frigid.]   To  chill;  to  make  cold.  Boyle. 

Inf rigidation  t  (in-fri'jid-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  infrigidating  or  making  cold.  Tatler. 

Infringe  (in  frinj'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  infringed; 
ppr.  infringing.  [L.  infringo—in,  intens., 
and  f  rango,  to  break.  ]  1.  To  break,  as  laws 
or  contracts;  to  violate,  either  positively  by 
contravention,  or  negatively  by  non-fulfil- 
ment or  neglect  of  performance;  to  trans- 
gress. 

Havinf;^  in/ruij^ed  the  law,  I  waive  my  right 

As  king,  and  thus  submit  myself  to  fight.  Waller. 

2.  To  destroy  or  hinder;  as,  to  infringe  effi- 
cacy. 

All  our  power 
To  be  infringed,  our  freedom  and  our  being. 

Miltott. 

Infringe  (in-frinj'),  v.i.  1.  To  violate  some 
rule;  to  do  some  evil  or  injury.  — 2.  To  en- 
croach, trespass,  intrude:  followed  by  on  or 
upon;  as,  to  infringe  upon  one's  rights. 

Infringement  (in-frinj'ment),  n.    Act  of 


Infula,  from 
statue  of  Isis  in 
the  Vatican. 


infringing  or  violating;  state  of  being  in- 
fringed ;  violation  ;  infraction ;  as,  the  in- 
fringement of  a  treaty,  compact,  or  other 
agreement;  the  infringement  of  a  law  or  con- 
stitution.—  Syn.  Breach,  non-fulfilment,  in- 
fraction, violation,  transgression,  invasion, 
intrusion,  trespass,  encroachment. 
Infringer  (in  frinj'er),  n.  One  who  violates; 
a  violator. 

Infructuose  (in-fruk'tii-6s),  a.  Not  fruitful; 
not  producing  fruit;  unproductive. 

Infrugal  (in-frb'gal),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
frugal.]  Not  frugal;  prodigal;  extravagant. 
'Infrugal  expenses  of  time.'  Goodman. 

Infrugiferous  (in-fro-jifer-us),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  frugiferous.]  Not  bearing  fruit. 

Infucatet  (in'f u-kat),  v.  t.  [L.  infuco,  infuca- 
tuni—in,  intens.,  and  fuco,  to  paint.]  To 
stain;  to  paint;  to  daub. 

Infucationt  (in-fii-ka'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
painting  or  staining,  especially  the  face. 

Infula  (in'fu-la),  n.  A  name  given  among 
the  ancient  Romans  to  a  species  of  head- 
dress, consisting  of  a  woollen 
band,  generally  white,  worn 
by  priests  and  vestal  virgins 
as  a  sign  of  their  calling, 
by  the  emperors  and  higher 
magistrates  on  solemn  occa- 
sions, and  by  those  seeking 
protection  or  sanctuary.  It 
was  also  placed  upon  the  vic- 
tim in  sacrifice.  The  term 
has  also  been  more  widely  ap- 
plied, as  in  early  times,  to 
the  head-covering  of  a  Chris- 
tian priest,  and  lattei'ly  to  a  pendent  orna- 
ment at  the  back  of  a  mitre. 

Infumate  (in'fu-mat),  v.t.    [L.  in,  in,  and 

fuino,  to  smoke,  from  fumus,  smoke.]  To 
dry  by  smoking;  to  smoke. 

Infumation  (in-fu-ma'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
drying  in  smoke. 

Infume  (iu-fiim'),  v.t.  [L.  infumo,  infu- 
niatmn,  to  dry  in  smoke — in,  in,  and /mjho, 
to  smoke,  from  fumus,  smoke.]  To  dry  in 
smoke. 

Infundibular,  Infundibulate  (in-fun-dib'- 

u-ler,  in-fun-dib'u-lat),  a.  [From  infundi- 
lulum  {which,  see).]  Having  the  form  of  a 
funnel. 

Infundibulata  (in-fun-dib'ii-la"ta),  n.  pi. 
Gervais'  name  for  the  marine  Polyzoa,  from 
the  cell-mouth  being  round  and  funnel- 
shaped.  The  tribe  is  now  known  as  Gymno- 
Icemata  (which  see). 
Infundibuliform  (in-fun-dib'ii-li-form),  a. 

[L.  infundibulum,  a  fun- 
nel, and  forma,  shape.] 
Having  the  shape  of  a  fun- 
nel; specifically,  in  hot.  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  tube  en- 
larging gradually  below 
and  spreading  widely  at 
the  summit :  said  of  a  mo- 
nopetalous  corolla. 
Infundibulum  ( in  -  fun  - 

dili'U'lum),n.  [L.,  a  funnel; 
lit-  tliat  which  is  poured 
into,  from  inf  undo,  to  pour 
into— i«,  into,  and  fundo, 
to  pour.  ]  1.  In  anat.  a 
term  applied  to  a  little 
funnel-shaped  process  at- 
tached to  the  pituitary 
gland  and  to  a  small  cavity  of  the  cochlea; 
also,  one  of  the  three  large  cavities  which 
constitute  by  their  union  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.— 2.  In  zool.  the  tube  formed  by  the 
coalescence  or  apposition  of  the  epipodia  in 
the  Cephalopoda,  commonly  termed  the 
Funnel  or  Siphon. 
Infuneral  t  (in  f u'ner-al),  V.  t.  To  bury,  espe- 
cially with  funeral  rites. 

As  thouj^h  her  flesll  did  but  iitfimeral 
Her  buried  ghost.  G.  Fletcher. 

Infurcation  (in-fer-ka'shon),  n.  [L.  in,  and 
furca,  a  fork.]   A  forked  expansion. 

Infuriate  (in-fu'ri-at),  a.  [L.L.  infuriatus. 
See  the  verb.]  Enraged;  mad;  raging.  Mil- 
ton. 

Infuriate  (in-f ii'ri-at),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  infu- 
riated; ppr.  infuriating.  [L.L.  infurio, 
infuriatum,  to  enrage  greatly — L.  in,  in- 
tens. ,  and/»rto,  to  enrage,  from/uri'a,  more 
often  pi.  furim,  rage,  madness.]  To  render 
furious  or  mad;  to  enrage. 

Infuscate  (in-fus'kat),  v.t.  [L.  infusco, 
infiiscatum—in,  intens. ,  and  fusco,  to  make 
tlark,  from  fuscus,  dark.  ]  To  darken ;  to 
make  black;  to  obscure. 

Infuscation  (in-fus-ka'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
darkening  or  blackening;  the  state  of  being 
dark  or  black. 


Infundibuliform  Co- 
rolla (Stramonium). 


Infuse  (in-fiiz'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  infused; 
ppr.  infusing.  [Fr.  inf  user,  from  L.  mi- 
fundo,  infusum,  to  pour  into  — in,  into, 
and  fundo,  to  pour.]  1.  To  pour  in,  as  a 
liquid;  to  pour;  to  shed.  'Those  clear  rays 
which  she  infused  on  me.'  Shah. 

That  strong  Circean  liquor  cease  t'  in/tise.  Denham. 

2.  To  instil,  as  principles  or  qualities. 

Why  should  he  desire  to  have  qualities  infused  \\\\.o 
his  son  which  himself  never  possessed?  S-u.'ift. 

3.  To  introduce;  to  diffuse;  as,  to  infuse  Gal- 
licisms into  a  composition. —  4.t  To  inspire; 
to  fill.  '  Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity." 
Shale.  ^5.  To  steep,  as  vegetable  substances, 
in  liquor  without  boiling  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  medicinal  or  other  valuable  qual- 
ities. 

One  scruple  of  dried  leaves  is  in/used  in  ten  ounces 
of  warm  water.  Co.xe. 

6.  t  To  make  an  infusion  with,  as  an  ingred- 
ient. '  Drink,  i»/i/setZ  with  flesh."  Bacon. 
—  Implant, Ingraft, Inculcate, Instil, Inf  use. 
See  under  Implant. 

Infuse  +  (in-fiiz'),  «.    infusion.  Spenser. 
Infuser  (in-fiiz'er),  n.    One  who  or  that 
which  infu.?es. 

Infusibility  (in-fuz'i-bLl"i-ti),  «.  The  capa- 
bility of  being  infused  or  poured  in. 

Infusibility  (in-fuz'i-bil"i-ti),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  fusibility.]  The  incapability  of 
being  fused  or  dissolved. 

Infusible  (in-fuz'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
infused.  '  The  doctrines  being  infusible  into 
all."  Hammond. 

Infusible  (in-fuz'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
f  usible.]  Not  fusible;  incapable  of  fusion  or 
of  being  dissolved  or  melted;  as,  an  infusible 
crucible. 

Alumina,  alone,  is  infusible.  'y.  Nicpl. 
Infusion  (in-fa'zhon),  n.  [L.  infusio,  infusi- 
onis,  from  inf  undo.  See  INFUSE.]  1.  The 
act  of  infusing,  pouring  in,  or  instilling; 
instillation ;  introduction ;  as,  the  infusion 
of  good  principles  into  the  mind ;  the  infu^ 
sion  of  ardour  or  zeal. 

Our  language  has  received  innumerable  elegancies 
and  improvements  from  that  i?iftisioii  of  Heljraisms 
which  are  derived  to  it  out  of  tiie  poetical  passages 
in  Holy  Writ.  Addison. 

2.  That  which  is  infused  or  instilled;  sugges- 
tion; whisper. 

His  folly  and  his  wisdom  are  of  his  own  growth,  not 
the  echo  or  infcsioJt  of  other  men.  Swift. 

3.  The  process  of  steeping  a  substance,  as  a 
plant,  in  water,  in  order  to  extract  its  virtues. 

4.  The  liquor  so  obtained. — 5.  t  The  act  of 
dipping  into  water  orother  fluid;  immersion. 
'  Baptism  by  infusion. '  Jortin. 

Infusionism  (in-fu'zhon-izm),  n.  The  doc- 
trine tliat  souls  are  pre-existent,  and  that 
a  soul  is  divinely  infused  into  each  human 
foetus  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  by  generation: 
opposed  to  Traducianism  and  Creationism. 

Infusive  (in-fus'iv),  a.  Having  the  power  of 
infusion;  having  the  power  of  diffusing  itself 
through.  '  The  infusive  force  of  Spring  on 
man."  Thomson. 

Infusoria  (in-f u-s6'ri-a),  n.  f>2.  [L.]  A  class 
of  minute,  mostly  microscopic,  animals,  so 
named  from  being  frequently  developed  in 
organic  infusions,  provisionally  regarded  as 
the  highest  class  of  the  Protozoa.  They  are 
provided  with  a  mouth,  are  destitute  of 


Magnified  Drop  of  Water,  showing  Infusoria,  &c. 

1,  Volvox  globator  (a  plant,  a  low  form  of  AlgK). 
2,  Stentor  jjolymorphus.  3,  Urceolaris  scyphina. 
4,  Stylonychia  mytilus.  5,  Zoospermos  Fernssaci. 
6,  Trichoda  carinum.  7,  Monas  termo.  8,  Pandorina 
morum.  g,  Bursaria  truncatella.  10.  Vaginicola  crys- 
tallina.  11,  Cercaria  gibba.  12,  Zoospermos  decu- 
manus.  13,  Amphileptus  fasciola.  14,  Vorticella  con- 
vallaria.  15,  Euptotes  truncatus.  16,  Trachelocerca 
olor. 

pseudopodia,  but  are  furnished  with  vibra- 
tile  cilia.  Most  are  f  ree-swimrning,  but  some 


ch,  c/iain;     eh.  Sc.  locA;     g,  (70;  j.job; 


n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;    w,  wig;   wh,  wAig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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form  colonies  by  budding,  and  are  fixed  to 
a  solid  object  in  their  adult  condition.  The 
body  consists  of  an  outer  transparent  cuticle, 
a  layer  of  firm  sarcode  called  the  cortical 
layer,  and  a  central  mass  of  semiliquid 
sarcode  which  acts  as  a  stomach.  A  nucleus, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  an  ovary,  having 
attached  to  its  outside  a  spherical  particle 
called  the  nucleolus,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
spermatic  gland,  is  imbedded  in  the  cortical 
layer.  Contractions  of  the  body  are  effected 
by  sarcode  fibres.  The  cilia,  with  which 
most  are  furnished,  are  not  only  organs  of 
locomotion,  but  form  currents  by  which 
food  is  carried  into  the  mouth.  Reproduc- 
tion takes  place  variously.  They  are  divided 
into  three  orders,  Ciliata,  Suctoria,  and 
Flagellata,  in  accordance  with  the  character 
of  their  cilia  or  contractile  filaments.  JIany 
of  the  organisms  included  by  the  older 
zoologists  among  Infusoria  are  now  gener- 
ally regarded  as  vegetable. 

Infusorial,  Infusory  (in-fu-s6'ri-al,  in-fu'- 
zo-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Infusoria;  com- 
posed of  or  containing  Infusoria. 

Infusory  (iu-fii'zo-ri),  n.  pi.  Infusories 
(in-fu'zo-riz).    One  of  the  Infusoria. 

Ingt  (ing),  n.    A  meadow. 

Bill  for  dividing  and  inclosinfj  certain  open  common 
fields,  ifi^s,  common  pastures,  and  other  commonable 
lands,  within  the  manors  or  manor  and  township  of 
Hemingby,  in  the  county  of  Lmcoln. 

youritals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1773. 

-Ing.  A  suffl.K  of  various  origins  and  signifi- 
cations : —  (a)  A  patronymic  suffix  very 
common  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  still  seen 
in  proper  names,  signifying  son  of,  native 
or  man  of;  as,  Birliiijr,  son  of  Birl;  Elisin^, 
son  of  Elisha ;  Billijiji ;  Walstn(;ham  ;  &c. 
(6)  The  noun  ing,  a  meadow,  a  common 
element  in  English  place-names;  as,  Dork- 
ing,  Wapptnt;,  Deeping,  &c.  (c)  The  ter- 
mination of  the  verbal  noun,  in  A.  Sax. 
ung;    as,   cleansing",   A.    Sax.  clcensung. 

(d)  The  present  participle  ending,  repre- 
senting the  old  ande,  ende;  as,  loving'. 

(e)  Diminutive  for  ling;  as,  farthing,  in  A. 
Sax.  feorthling,  feorthung. 

luga  (in'ga),  n.  A  large  genus  of  leguminous 
American  trees  or  shrubs,  having  abruptly 
pinnate  leaves,  and  rather  large  flowers, 
in  globose  or  spicate  umbels ;  flattened  or 
roundish,  often  very  large,  pods;  and  seeds 
enveloped  in  a  sweet  wliite  pulp,  wliich  is 
often  eaten. 

Ingage  (in-gaj'),  v.t  [Prefix  in,  and  gage.] 
To  engage  or  pledge  to. 

Noble  she  was,  and  thought 
I  stood  i>tgaged.  Skak. 

[In  some  editions  of  Shakspere  (All's  Well 

That  Ends  Well,  v.  3).] 
Ingannation  t  (in-gan-a'shon),  n.  [It.  ingan- 

jifo-e,  tocheat.]  Cheat;  fraud.  SirT.  Browne. 
Ingate  (in'gat),  n.  1.  + Entrance;  passage  in. 

Therein  resembling  Janus  auncient. 

Which  hath  in  charge  the  titrate  of  the  year.  Spenser. 

2.  la  founding,  the  aperture  in  a  mould  for 
pouring  in  fused  metal :  technically  called 
the  tedge. 

Ingathering  (in'gam-er-ing),  n.  The  act  of 
gathering  or  collecting  together  into  a  place; 
specifically,  the  act  or  business  of  collecting 
and  securing  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  harvest; 
as,  the  feast  of  ingathering. 

Ingelable  (in-jel'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
gelable.]    Incapable  of  being  congealed. 

Ingeminate  (iu-je'mi-nat),  a.  [L.  ingemin- 
atus,  pp.  of  ingemino,  to  redouble.  See  the 
verb.]  Eedoubled;  repeated.  'An  ingem- 
inate expression.'   Jer.  Taylor. 

Ingeminate  (in-je'mi-nat),  V.  t.  [Jj.  ingemino, 
ingeminatum  —  in,  intens.  ,and  gemino,  to 
doulile,  from  geminus,  twin.]  To  double  or 
repeat. 

He  would  often  ingeminate  the  word  peace,  peace! 

Clarendon. 

Insemination  (in-je-mi-na'shon),  n.  Repeti- 
tion; reduplication. 

The  iteration  and  ingemination  of  a  given  effect, 
moving  through  subtile  variations  that  sometimes 
disguise  the  theme.  De  Qitincey. 

Ingender  (in-jen'der),  v.t.     Same  as  Ihi- 

gender. 

Ingener.t  ».    The  spelling  in  some  of  the 

old  editions  of  Shakspere  of  enginer  or 

engineer.    Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Ingenerability  (in-jen'er-a-bil"i-ti),  n. 

Quality  of  being  ingenerable;  incapability  of 

being  engendered. 

Ingenerable  (in-jen'er-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  generable.]  Incapable  of  being 
engendered  or  produced.  Boyle. 

Ingenerable  (in-jen'er-a-bl),  a.  [Prep,  in, 
and  ijenerable.]  Capable  of  being  ingener- 
ated  or  produced  within. 


Ingenerably(in-jen'er-a-bli),  adv.  So  as  not 

to  be  generable.  Cudworth. 
Ingenerate  (in-jen'er-at),  v.t.   [L.  ingenero, 

ingeneratum — in,  and  genero,  to  generate.] 

To  generate  or  produce  within. 

Noble  habits  are  i}tgenerated  in  the  soul.  Hale. 

Ingenerate  (in-jen'er-at),  a.  Generated 
within;  inborn;  innate;  inbred;  as,  ingen- 
erate powers  of  body.  'Qualities  ingen- 
erate in  his  judgment.'  Bacon. 

Ingeniosity  (in-je'ni-os"i-ti),  n.  Ingenuity; 
cunning.  '  Whose  cunning  or  ingeniosity  no 
art  .  .  .  can  reach  to  by  imitation.'  Cud- 
worth.  [Rare.] 

Ingenious  (in-je'ni-us),  a.  [L.  ingeniosiis 
— in,  and  gen,  loot  of  gigno,  to  beget.] 

1.  Possessed  of  genius  or  the  faculty  of  in- 
vention; hence,  skilful  or  prompt  to  invent; 
having  an  aptitude  to  contrive,  or  to  form 
new  combinations  of  ideas;  as,  an  ingetiioiis 
author;  an  ingeyiioiis  mechanic. 

The  more  ingenious  men  are,  the  more  they  are 
apt  to  trouble  themselves.  Temple. 

2.  Proceeding  from,  pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acterized by  genius  or  ingenuity;  of  curious 
design,  structure,  or  mechanism;  as,  an  in- 
genious performance  of  any  kind;  an  ingeni- 
ous scheme  or  plan ;  an  ingenious  model  or 
machine  ;  ingenious  fabric ;  ingenious  con- 
trivance.—3.  Witty;  well  conceived;  clever; 
as,  an  ingenious  reply.— 4.  t  Dwelling  in  the 
mind;  heartfelt;  mental;  intellectual  'In- 
genious studies. '  Shale. 

The  king  is  mad  ;  how  stiff  is  my  vile  sense. 
That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows !    Better  I  were  distract. 

Shak. 

5.t  Ingenuous. 

A  right  ingenious  spirit,  veil'd  merely  with  the 
vanity  of  youth  and  wildness. 

Match  at  Midnight.  Old  play. 
{Early)  printers  did  not  discriminate  between  emi- 
^tent  and  imjnirient,  president  and  precedent,  ijigeit- 
uoits  and  ingenioits,  and  these  words  were  used  or 
rather  printed  interchangeably  almost  to  the  begin- 
ning 01  the  eighteenth  century.         G.  P.  Marsh. 

Ingeniously  (in-je'ni-us-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
genious manner;  with  ingenuity;  with  skill; 
wittily;  cleverly. 

Ingeniousness  (in-je'ni-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  ingenious  or  prompt  in  in- 
vention; ingenuity. 

Ingenitet  (in-jen'it),  a.  [L.  ingenitus—in, 
and  genitus,  born.]  Innate;  inborn;  inbred; 
native;  ingenerate. 

It  is  natural  or  ingenite.  which  comes  by  some  de- 
fect of  the  organs  and  over-much  brain.  Burton. 

Ingenuity  (in-jen-ii'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  inginuite; 
L.  ingenuitas,  from  ingenmis.  See  INGENU- 
OUS.] 1.  The  quality  or  power  of  ready  in- 
vention; quickness  or  acuteness  in  combin- 
ing ideas,  or  in  forming  new  combinations ; 
ingeniousness;  skill;  as,  how  many  machines 
for  saving  labour  has  the  ingenuity  of  men 
devised  and  constructed  I  —  2.  Curiousness 
in  design,  the  effect  of  ingenuity ;  as,  the 
ingenuity  of  a  plan  or  of  mechanism.  — 

3.  t  Openness  of  heart;  fairness;  candour;  in- 
genuousness.  See  Ingenious,  5. 

On  the  sincerity  and  punctuality  of  this  confession 
I  am  willing  to  depend  for  ail  the  future  regard  of 
mankind,  and  cannot  but  indulge  some  hopes,  that 
they  whom  my  offence  has  alienated  from  me.  may 
by  this  instance  of  ingenuity  and  repentance  be  pro- 
pitiated and  reconciled.  Johnson. 
— Genius,  Wisdom,  Abilities,  Talents,  Parts, 
Ingenuity,  Capacity,  Cleverness.  See  under 
Genius. 

Ingenuous  (in-jen'vi-us),  a.  [L.  ingenuus, 
freeborn,  ingenuous  — i?»,  and  gen,  root  of 
gigno,  to  beget.]  1.  Of  honourable  extrac- 
tion; freeborn;  as,  ingenuous  blood  or  birth. 

2.  Noble;  generous;  as,  an  ingenuous  ardour 
or  zeal. 

If  an  ingenuous  detestation  of  falsehood  be  but 
carefully  and  early  instilled,  that  is  the  true  and 
genuine  method  to  obviate  dishonesty.  Locke. 

3.  Open;  frank;  fair;  candid;  free  from  re- 
serve, disguise,  equivocation,  or  dissimula- 
tion :  used  of  persons  or  things ;  as,  an  in- 
genuous mind,  an  ingenuous  man,  an  in- 
genuous declaration  or  confession.  —  In- 
genuous, Open,  Frank.  Frank  relates  to 
the  speech  and  manner.  That  person  is 
frank  who  is  open  and  unreserved  in  the 
expression  of  his  sentiments,  whatever  they 
may  be.  An  open  man  speaks  out  at  once 
what  is  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Openness 
is  the  opposite  of  concealment,  reticence, 
or  reserve.  It  is  a  less  active  quality  than 
frankness;  and,  while  openness  is  consistent 
with  timidity,  frankness  implies  some  de- 
gree of  boldness.  Ingenuous  implies  a  per- 
manent moral  quality.  A  man  may  be  not  i 
remarkably  frank,  yet  thoroughly  ingenu- 


ous, that  is,  a  lover  of  integrity  and  a  hater 
of  dissimulation.  Men  of  retiring  manner 
are  often  truly  ingenuous,  for  ingenuous- 
ness is  more  allied  to  modesty  than  to  frank- 
ness.—  Syn.  Open,  frank,  unreserved,  ai-t- 
less,  plain,  sincere,  candid,  fair,  noble, 
generous. 

Ingenuously  (in-jen'ii-us-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
genuous manner;  openly;  fairly;  candidly. 

Ingenuousness(in-jeu'u-us-nes),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  ingenuous;  open- 
ness of  heart;  frankness;  fairness. 

Ingenyt  (in'je-nl),  n.  [L.  ingenium,  innate 
or  natural  quality — in,  within,  and  gen,  root 
of  gi(7?io,  to  beget. ]  Wit;  ingenuity.  'The 
production  of  his  ingeny.'  Boyle. 

Ingerminate  (in-jerm'in-at),  v.t.  To  cause 
to  germinate  or  sprout. 

Ingest  (in-j est'),  v.t.  [L.  ingero,  ingestum, 
to  bear  or  throw  into— in,  into,  and  gero, 
to  bear.]  To  throw  into,  as  the  stomach. 
' Ingested  meats,.'   Blackmore.  [Rare.] 

Ingestion  (in-jest'shon),  n.  [L.  ingestio;  Fr. 
ingestion.]  The  act  of  throwing  into,  as 
into  the  stomach;  as,  the  ingestion  of  milk 
or  other  food. 

Ingine  (ui-jin'),  n.  Mental  endowment; 
abilities ;  parts ;  genius ;  wit ;  ingenuity. 
[Obsolete  and  Scotch.] 

Sejanus  labours  to  marry  Livia,  and  worketh  (with 
all  his  ingijie)  to  remove  Tiberius  from  the  know- 
ledge of  public  business.  £.  Jojison. 

Ingirt  (in-gerf),  v.t.    To  engirt;  to  encu'cle; 
to  gird;  to  surround;  to  environ. 
The  wreath  is  ivy  that  ingirts  our  brows.  Drayton. 

Ingirt  (in-gerf),  J3.  and  a.  Encircled;  sur- 
rounded, environed. 

And  caus'd  the  lovely  nymph  to  fall  forlorn 

In  Dia,  with  circumfluous  seas  ingirt.  Fejiton. 

Ingle  (ing'gl),  n.  [Probably  from  the  Celtic; 
comp.  Gael,  aingeal,  eingeal.  Corn,  engil, 
fire.]  l.t  Flame;  blaze.  Ray.— 2.  A  fu-e  or 
fireplace.  [Scotch.] 

Inglet  (ing'gl),  n.  [Written  also  engle;  per- 
haps from  A.  Sax.  enge,  close,  narrow,  and 
originally  meaning  one  closely  connected; 
or  from  A.  Sax.  engel,  cengel,  an  angel.]  Ori- 
ginally, a  male  favourite  or  paramour  in  a 
bad  sense:  subsequently  used  as  a  term  of  en- 
dearment; amistress;asweetheart;  afriend, 
male  or  female;  an  engle. 

Call  me  your  love,  your  ingle,  your  cousin,  or  so ; 
but  sister  at  no  hand.  Dekker. 

Coming  as  we  do 
From's  quondam  patrons,  his  dear  ingles  now. 

^Iassinger. 

Ingle t  (ing'gl),  v.t.    To  wheedle;  to  coax. 

' Ingling  teats.'  Spenser. 
Ingle-ciieek  (ing'gl-chek),  n.    The  fireside. 

[Scotch.] 

There,  lanely,  by  the  ingle-cheek, 

I  sat  and  ey'd  the  spewing  reek.  Burns. 

Ingle-nook  (ing'gl-nok),  n.  Corner  by  the 
fire.    [Scotch.  ] 

Inglobate  (in-gl6b'at),  a.  In  the  form  of  a 
globe  or  sphere:  applied  to  nebulous  matter, 
collected  into  a  sphere  by  the  force  of  gTa- 
vitation. 

Inglobe  (in-glob'),  v.t.  To  make  a  globe  of; 
to  make  globular  or  spherical. 

So  that  Prelaty  .  .  .  must  be  fain  to  inglobe  or  in- 
cube  herself  among  the  Presbyters.  Milton. 

Inglorious  (in-glo'ri-us),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  glorious.]  1.  Not  glorious;  not  bring- 
ing honour  or  glory;  not  accompanied  with 
fame  or  celebrity;  without  renown;  obscure; 
as,  an  inglorious  life  of  ease.  '  The  inglori- 
ous arts  of  peace. '  Marvell. 

Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 

Gray. 

2.  Shameful;disgraceful;  ignominious;  as,  he 
charged  his  troops  with  inglorious  flight. 
'Inglorious  shelter  in  a  foreign  land.'  J. 
Phillips. 

Ingloriously  (in-glo'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  an 
inglorious  manner;  dishonoui-ably ;  with 
shame. 

Ingloriousness  (in-glo'ri-us-nes),  n.  State 
of  bein'4  inglorious,  or  without  celebrity. 

Ingluvial  (in-glu'vi-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  ingluvies._ 

Ingluvies  (in-glii'vi-ez),  n.  [L.]  In  zool.  (a) 
the  crop,  craw,  or  gorge  of  birds.  (6)  The 
stomach  or  paunch  of  ruminant  animals. 

Ingoing  (in'go-ing),  n.    The  act  of  entering; 

entrance. 

Ingoing  (in'go-ing),  a.  Goingin;  entering,  as 
on  an  office,  possession,  and  the  like;  as,  an 
ingoing  tenant. 

Ingorge  (in-gorj'),  v.t.    Same  as  Engorge. 

Ingot  (in'got),  n.  [Of  disputed  origin.  Per- 
haps from  in,  and  A.  Sax.  ycotan,  D.  gieten, 
G.  giessen,  to  pour,  and  originally,  like  G. 
einguss,  meaning  the  mould  for  running 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc  abune;    y,  Sc.  fey. 
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the  metal  into.  The  I'r.  lingot,  an  ingot, 
would  then  probably  be  the  English  word 
with  the  article  before  it.  It  is  possible 
that  tlie  i'r.  lingot  is  from  L.  lingua,  a 
tongue,  and  passed  into  English  as  ingot, 
the  I  being  mistaken  for  the  article.]  l.t  A 
mould  for  casting  metals  in.  Chaucer. — 
2.  A  mass  or  wedge  of  gold  or  silver  cast  in 
a  mould;  a  mass  of  unwrought  metal.  The 
term  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  small  bars  uf 
gold  and  silver  intended  either  for  coining 
or  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries. 

Ingowet  (in'go),  11.    An  ingot.  Spenser. 

Ingrafift  (in-graf),  v.t.    To  ingraft. 

Ingraft  (in-graff),  J),  t.  [In  anA  graft.  See 
Graft.  ]  \.  To  insert,  as  a  scion  of  one  tree 
or  plant  into  another,  for  propagation ;  to 
propagate  by  incision ;  heuce,  to  insert ;  to 
introduce ;  as,  to  ingraft  the  scion  of  an 
apple-tree  on  a  pear-tree  as  its  stock;  to 
ingraft  a  peach  on  a  plum. 

This  fellow  would  iitgraft  a  foreign  name 
Upon  our  stock.  Drydeji. 

2.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  grafting,  as  a 
tree ;  to  furnish  with  a  graft. — 3.  To  set  or 
fix  deep  and  firm.    Written  also  Engraft. 

Ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Cesar.  Sliak. 

—  Implant,  Ingraft,  Inculcate,  Instil,  In- 
fuse.   See  uiiilur  Lmi'LAnt. 

ftlgrafter  (in-graf  t'er),  n.  One  who  ingrafts. 

Ingraftment  (in-graft'ment),  71,.  1.  The  act 
of  ingrafting.— 2.  The  thing  ingrafted. 

Ingrailed  (in-grald'),  p.  and  a.  Same  as 
Engrailed. 

Ingrain  (in-gran'),  v-t.  [Prefix  in,  and  grain 
(which  see).]  Originally,  to  dye  with  grain 
or  kermes  (see  GR.ilN,  n.  9);  latterly,  to  dye 
in  the  grain  or  raw  material  before  manu- 
facture; to  work  into  the  natural  texture; 
to  imbue  thoroughly;  to  impregnate  the 
whole  substance  or  nature  of.  '  Our  fields 
ingrained  witli  blood.'  Shale.  Hence,  met. 
to  worlv  into  tlie  mental  constitution  so  as 
to  form  an  essential  element;  to  inwork. 
See  Engrain. 

Mere  sensuality,  and  even  falsehood,  would  vanish 
away  in  a  new  state  of  existence ;  but  cruelty  ancl 
jealousy  seem  to  be  i7igravied  in  a  man  who  has 
these  vices  at  all.  Helps. 

Ingrain  (in-gran'),  a.  l.t  Dyed  with  grain  or 
kermes. —2.  Dyed  in  the  grain  or  before 
manufacture ;  thoroughly  imbued  or  in- 
wrought, as  a  colour.  — /jii/raift  carpet,  a 
carpet  manufactured  from  wool  or  woollen 
dyed  before  manufacture,  as  a  Scotch  or 
Kidderminster  carpet. 

Ingrain  (in-gran'),  11.  A  yarn  or  fabric  dyed 
with  fast  colours  before  manufacture. 

Ingrapple  (in-grap'l),  v.t.  To  grapple;  to 
seize  on;  to  entwine. 

Ingrate,  Ingratefnl  (in'grat,  in-grat'ful), 

a.  [L.  ingratus—in,  not,  and  gratus,  agree- 
able, grateful.]  1.  Xot  having  feelings  of 
kindness  for  a  favour  received;  ungrateful. 
2.  Unpleasing  to  the  sense.  '  Imjrateful 
food.'  Milton. 

Ingrate  (in'grat),  n.  [Fr.  ingrat.  See  the 
adjective.]   An  ungrateful  person. 

Ingrate  I  he  had  of  me 
All  he  could  have.  Milton. 

IngratefuUy  (in-grat'ful-li),  adv.  Ungrate- 
fully. 

Ingratefulness  (in-grat'ful-nes),  n.  Un- 
gratefulness. 

Ingrately  (in'grat-li),  adv.  Ungratefully. 

Ingratiate  (in-gra'shi-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  in- 
gratiated; ppr.  ingratiating.    [L.  in,  into,  ' 

gratia,  favour;  comp.  It.  ingraziare,  to 
ingratiate.]  1.  To  introduce  or  commend 
to  another's  good-will,  confidence,  or  kind- 
ne.ss:  always  used  as  a  reflexive  verb,  and 
usually  followed  by  with  before  the  person 
whose  favour  is  sought;  as,  he  endeavoured 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  me. 

The  old  man  .  .  .  had  already  z'^^rrtftVi^frf  himself 
into  our  favour.  Cock. 

Their  managers  make  then)  see  armies  in  the  air, 
and  sive  them  their  word,  the  more  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  them,  that  they  sii^uify  nothing  less 
than  future  slaughter  and  desolation.  Addison. 

2.t  To  recommend;  to  render  easy. 

What  difficulty  would  it  (the  love  of  Chri.st)  not  i;;. 
gratiate  to  Ms'i  Hajnmo^id. 

Ingratitude  (in-gra'ti-tiid),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  gratitude;  L.  ingratitudo,  unthank- 
fulness.]  Want  of  gratitude  or  sentiments 
of  kindness  for  favours  received;  insensibil- 
ity to  favours,  and  want  of  a  disposition  to 
repay  tliem;  un thankfulness. 

Ingratitude  is  abhorred  both  by  God  and  man. 

Sir  R.  V Estrange. 
Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great-siz'd  monster  of  ingratitudes.  Shak. 


Ingrave  (in-grav'),  v.t.    Same  as  Engrave. 

Behold  this  fruit,  whose  gleaminj^  rind  ingravn 
*  For  the  most  fair,'  would  seem  to  award  it  thine. 

Tennyson. 

Ingrave  t  (in-grav'),  v.t.  To  place  in  a  grave; 
to  bury. 

At  last  they  came  where  all  his  watry  store 
The  flood  in  one  deep  channel  did  ingrave. 

Fairfax. 

Ingravidate  t  ( in  -  gra '  vid  -  ;it ),  d.  (.    [L.  in- 
gravido,  ingrauidatum — in,  intens.,  and 
gravido.to  impi'egnate.from  gravidus,hea,yy, 
frequent.    See  Gravid.]   To  impregnate. 
Ingravidation  t  (in-gra'vid-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  ingravidating  or  impregnating,  or  the 
state  of  being  pregnant  or  impregnated. 
Ingreat  1  (in-graf),  v.  t.    To  make  great. 
Ingredient  (in-gre'di-ent),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
ingrediens,  ingredientis,  ppr.  of  ingredior, 
to  go  into — in,  into,  and  gradior,  to  go.] 
That  which  enters  into  a  compound  or  is  a 
component  part  of  any  compound  or  mix- 
ture; an  element. 

This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingi-edients  of  our  poison'd  clialice 
To  our  own  lips.  Shak. 

The  love  of  Nature's  works 
Is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  man.  CoTi'per. 
Ingress  (in'gres),  n.    [L.  ingressus,  a  going 
into,  from  ingredior.     See  INGREDIENT.  ] 

1.  Entrance;  as,  the  ingress  of  air  into  the 
lungs;  specifically,  in  astron.  the  entrance 
of  tlie  moon  into  the  shadow  of  the  earth  in 
eclipses,  the  sun's  entrance  into  a  sign,  etc. 

2.  Power  or  liberty  of  entrance;  means  of 
entering;  as,  all  ingress  was  prohibited. 

Ingress  (in-gres'),  v.i.    To  go  in  or  enter. 

Ingression  (in-gre'shon),  7i.  [L.  ingressio, 
imjressionis,  a  going  into,  from  ingredior. 
See  Ingredient.]  'The  act  of  entering;  en- 
trance. 

Ingressu  (in-gres'S),  n.  [L.]  In  law,  an 
abolished  writ  of  entry  into  lands  and  tene- 
ments. 

Ingressus  (in-gres'us),  n.  [L.]  In  law,  the 
relief  wliicli  the  heir  at  full  age  paid  to  the 
liead  lord  for  entering  upon  the  fee,  or  lands 
fallen  by  the  death  or  forfeiture  of  tlie  ten- 
ant, &c. 

Ingrievet  (in-grev'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  intens., 
and  grieve.]  'To  make  more  grievous.  Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Ingroove  (in-griiv'),  v.t.    [Prefix  in,  and 

groove.]   To  groove  in;  to  join  or  fix,  as  in 

a  groove.  Tennyson. 
Ingross  (in-gros'j,  v.t.    Same  as  Engross. 
Inguilty  t  (in-gilt'i),  a.    [Prefix  in,  not,  and 

guilty.]   Guiltless;  innocent.    'Inguilty  of 

any  indignity."    Bp.  Hall. 
Inguinal (in'gwin-al),a.  [L.  ingimialis,  from 

iiiguen,  inguinis,  the  groin.]    Pertaining  to 

tlie  groin;  as,  an  inguinal  tumour. 
Ingulf  (in-gulf),  v.t.    1.  To  swallow  up  in 

or  as  in  a  gulf  or  whirlpool;  to  overwhelm 

by  swallowing. 

In  the  porous  earth 
Long  while  ingulfed.  II'.  Mason. 

2.  To  cast  into  or  as  into  a  gulf. 

If  we  adjoin  to  the  lords,  whether  they  prevail  or 
not,  we  ingulf  ourselves  into  assured  danger. 

lUiyiuard. 

Ingulftnent  (in-gulf'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
ingulfing,  or  state  of  being  ingulfed. 

Ingurgitate  (in-ger'jit-iit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
ingurgitated;  ppr.  ingurgitating.  [L.  ingur- 
gito,  ingurgitatum,  to  plunge  into,  to  gorge 
— in,  into,  and  gurges,  a  gulf.  ]  1.  To  swallow 
greedily  or  in  great  quantity.— 2.  To  plunge 
into;  to  ingulf.  Fotherby. 

Ingurgitate  (in-ger'jit-dt),  v.i  To  drink 
largely;  to  swill.  'To  ea.t  and.  ingurgitate.' 
Burton. 

Ingurgitation  (in-ger'jit-a"(5hon),  n.  [L. 
ingurgitatio,  ingurgitationis.from  ingurgito. 
See  Ingurgitate.]  The  act  of  swallowing 
greedily  or  in  great  quantity.  '  A  large 
drauglit  and  ingurgitation  of  wine.'  Bacon. 

IngUStable  (in-gust'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  gustahle.]  Incapable  of  being  tasted; 
having  no  jjerceptible  taste. 

The  body  of  the  element  is  ingustable,  void  of  all 
sapidity.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

lngWOrt(ing'wert),n.  [A.Sax.  tn5',ameadow, 
and  joort,  a  plant.]  Meadowwort. 

Inhabilet  (in-ha'bil),  a.  [L.  inhabilis.  that 
cannot  be  managed,  unfit— not,  and  lia- 
Mts,  fit.  See  Habile.]  1.  Not  apt  or  fit; 
unfit;  not  convenient;  as,  inhahile  matter. 
2.  Unskilled;  unready;  unqualified:  used  of 
persons.  [Rare.] 

Inhabilityt  (in-ha-bil'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  inhabile;  unaptness;  unfitness;  want 
of  skill;  inability. 

Whatever  evil  blind  ignorance,  .  .  .  inhahility, 
unwieldiness,  and  confusion  of  thoughts  beget,  wis- 
dom prevents.  Barrow. 


Inhabit  (in-ha'bit),  V.  t.  [L.  inhabito—in,  and 
habito,  to  dwell.]  To  live  or  dwell  in;  to 
occupy  as  a  place  of  settled  residence;  as, 
wild  beasts  i)(Aa6it  the  forest;  6shes  inhabit 
tlie  ocean,  lakes,  and  rivers;  men  inliabit 
cities  and  houses. 

Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth 
eternity.  Is.  Ivii.  15. 

Inhabit  (in-ha'bit),  v.i.  To  dwell;  to  live; 
to  abide. 

They  say  wild  beasts  inhabit  here.  Waller. 

Inhabit,!  VV-   Inhabited.  Chaucer. 
Inhabitable  (in-ha'bit-a-bl),  a.    Capable  of 

being  inliabited,  or  of  aft'ording  habitation; 

habitable.  '  Systems  of  inhabitable  planets.' 

Locke. 

Inhabitablet  (in-ha'bit-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  anA  habitable.]   Not  habitable. 

The  divine  Providence  so  ordering  all.  that  some 
parts  of  the  world  should  be  habitable,  others  in- 
habitable. Holland. 

Inhabitance,  Inhabitancy  (in-ha'bit-ans, 
in-ha'bit-an-si),  n.  The  condition  of  an  m- 
habitant;  residence;  habitancy;  permanent 
residence  in  a  town,  city,  or  parish;  or  the 
domiciliation  which  the  law  requires  to  en- 
title a  pauper  to  demand  support  from  the 
town,  city,  or  parish  in  which  he  lives. 

Persons  able  and  fit  for  so  great  an  employment 
ought  to  be  preferred  without  regard  to  their  inJut- 
Intancy.  Hallam. 

Inhabitant  (in-ha'bit-ant),  n.  [L.  inhaMt- 
ans,  inhabitantis,  ppr.  of  inhabito,  to  dwell 
in.  See  Inhabit.]  One  who  dwells  or 
resides  permanently  in  a  place,  or  who  has 
a  fixed  residence,  as  distinguished  from 
an  occasional  lodger  or  visitor ;  as,  tlie 
inhabitant  of  a  house  or  cottage;  the  in- 
habitants of  a  town,  city,  county,  or  state. 
In  English  law  tlie  term  inhabitant  is  used 
in  various  technical  senses.  Thus  a  person 
having  lands  or  tenements  in  liis  own  pos- 
session is  an  inhabitant  for  the  l  urpose  of 
repair  of  bridges,  wherever  he  may  reside; 
but  for  purposes  of  personal  services  the 
inhabitant  must  necessarily  be  a  resident. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  poor-rate  the  wonl 
means  a  person  residing  permanently,  and 
sleeping  in  the  parish. 

Inhabitation  (iii-ha'l)it-a"shon),  n.  [L.  in- 
habitatio,  inhabitationis,  from  inhabito,  to 
dwell  in.  See  Inhabit.]  1.  The  act  of  in- 
habiting, or  state  of  being  inhabited.— 
2.  Abode;  place  of  dwelling.— 3.  Population; 
whole  mass  of  inhabitants.  [Rare.] 

Universal  groan 
As  if  the  whole  inhabitation  perished!  Miltojt. 

Inhabitativeness  (in-ha'bit-at-iv-nes),  n. 
In  pliren.  an  organ  supposed  to  indicate 
the  desire  of  residing  permanently  in  a 
place  or  abode. 

Inhabited  t  (in-ha'bit-ed),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  habited.  ]  Uninhabited. 

Posterity  hencefoilh  lose  the  name  of  blessing, 
And  leave  th'  earth  inhabited,  to  purchase  heav'n. 

Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Inhabiter  (in-ha'bit-er),  n.  One  who  in- 
habits; a  dweller;  an  inhabitant. 

Woe  to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth.    Rev.  viii.  13. 

Inhabitress  (in-ha' bit-res),  n.  A  female 
inhabitant. 

The  church  here  called  the  inhabitress  of  the  gar- 
dens. Bp.  Richardson. 

Inhablet  (in-ha'bl),  v.t.    To  enable. 
Inhalant,  Inhalent  (in-hal'ant,  in-hal'ent), 

a.   That  inhales;  inhaling;  as,  the  inhalent 

end  of  a  duct.    'The  inlialant  orifices  (of  a 

sponge).'   Pop.  Ency. 
Inhalation  (in-hiil-a'shon),  n.    The  act  of 

inhaling. 

Inhale  (in-hal'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  inhaled;  ppr. 
inhaling.  [L.  inhalo — in,  in,  into,  and  halo, 
to  breathe.]  To  draw  into  the  lungs;  to 
inspire;  to  suck  in;  as,  to  inhale  air:  opposed 
to  exhale. 

Martin  was  walking  forth  to  inhale  fresh  breeze 
of  the  evening.  Arlulhnot  and  Pope. 

Inhaler  (in-hal'er),  n.    1.  One  who  inhales. 

2.  Inmed.  an  apparatus  for  inhaling  vapours 
and  volatile  substances,  as  steam  of  hot 
water,  vapour  of  chlorofonn,  iodine,  &c. — 

3.  An  apparatus  to  enable  aperson  to  breathe 
without  injury  in  a  deleterious  atmosphere; 
a  respirator,  as  that  used  by  persons  of 
delicate  lungs  to  prevent  damp  or  cold  at- 
mospheric air  from  entering  the  lungs,  or 
that  used  by  cutlers  and  others  who  liave 
to  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  full  of  iron 
dust. 

Inhance  (in-hans'),  v.t.    Snnie  as  Enhance. 

Inharmonic,  Inharmonical  (in-har-mon'- 
ik,  in  har-mon'ik-al).  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
harmonic,  harmonical.]   Not  harmonic;  in- 


ch, cftain;     ch.  Sc.  locA;     g,  30;  j.job; 
Vol.  II. 


fl,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing';     IH,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wis;    "h,  whig;  zh,  azuie.— See  KEY 
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haniionious;  discordant. — Inharmonical  re- 
lation, in  music,  that  in  wliich  a  dissonant 
sound  is  introduced. 

Isliarmonious  (in  har-mo'ni-us),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  harmonious.]  Not  harmonious; 
unmusical;  discordant. 

Inliarmoniously  (in-har-mo'ni-us-li),  adv. 
In  an  inliarmonious  manner;  witliout  har- 
mony; discordantly. 

Inharmoniousness  ( in-har-mo '  ni-us-nes), 
n.  Tlie  state  or  ((uality  of  being  inharmoni- 
ous; want  of  harmony;  discord.  'The  inhar- 
moninusncss  of  a  verse.'  Tucker. 

Inharinony  (in-liartno-ni),  71.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  harmony.]  Want  of  harmony;  dis- 
cord. 

Inliauler  (inTial-er),  n.  Naut.  a  rope  em- 
ployed to  haul  in  the  jib-hoom. 

Inhearse  (in-liers'),  v.t.    Same  as  Inherse. 

Inhere  (in-her'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  inhered; 
ppr.  inhering.  [L.  inhcereo — in,  and  hoereo, 
to  stick,  to  hang.]  To  exist  or  be  fixed  in; 
to  be  permanently  incorporated;  to  belong, 
as  attributes  or  qualities,  to  a  subject;  to 
be  innate ;  as,  coloure  inhere  in  cloth ;  a 
dart  inheres  in  the  flesh. 
So  f.ires  the  soul  which  more  that  power  reveres 
Man  tlaiins  from  God  than  what  in  God  inheres. 

Parnell. 

Inherence,  Inherency  (in-her'ens,  in-her'- 
eu-si),  n.  The  state  of  inhering ;  existence 
in  something. 

Inherent  (in-her'ent),  a.  [L.  inhmrens,  in- 
haerentis,  ppr.  of  inhcereo,  to  stick  in,  to  in- 
here in.  See  Inhere.]  1.  Sticking  fast;  ad- 
herent ;  not  to  be  removed ;  inseparable. 
'  Teach  my  mind  a  most  inherent  baseness.' 
Shale— 2.  Naturally  pertaining  to;  innate; 
as,  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  magnet; 
the  inherent  right  of  men  to  life,  liberty, 
and  protection. 

I  consider  a  human  soul  without  education  like 
marble  in  a  quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its  inhcrettt 
beauties  till  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the 
colours,  makes  the  surface  shine,  and  discovers  every 
ornamental  cloud,  spot,  and  vein  that  runs  through 
the  body  of  it.  Spectator. 

Syn.  Innate,  inborn,  native,  natural,  inbred, 
ingrained. 

Inherently  (in-her'ent-li),  adv.  By  inher- 
ence; inseparably. 

Inherit  (iu-he'rit),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  enhiriter,  L. 
inhoeredito,  to  inlierit,  from  hceres,  an  heir.] 
1.  In  law,  to  take  by  descent  from  an  ances- 
tor ;  to  talie  by  succession,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  former  possessor;  to  receive,  as 
a  right  ox  title  descendible  by  law  from  an 
ancestor  at  liis  decease;  as,  ths  heir  inherits 
the  lands  or  real  estate  of  his  father ;  the 
eldest  son  of  the  nobleman  inherits  liis  fa- 
ther's title,  and  the  eldest  son  of  a  king  in- 
herits the  crown. — 2.  To  receive  from  a  pro- 
genitor as  part  of  one's  nature ;  as,  the  son 
inherits  the  virtues  of  his  father;  the  daugh- 
ter inherits  the  temper  of  her  mother,  and 
children  often  inherit  the  constitutional  in- 
firmities of  tlieir  parents. 

Prince  Harry  is  valiant;  for  the  cold  bood  he  did 
naturally  2«/if  -iV  of  his  father  he  hath  .  .  .  manured 
....  with  good  store  of  fertile  sherris.  Shak. 

3.  To  possess;  to  enjoy;  to  take  as  a  posses- 
sion, by  gift  or  divine  appropriation ;  to 
own;  to  have;  as,  to  inherit  everlasting  Ufe; 
to  inherit  the  promises. 

That  thou  mayest  live,  and  inherit  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.  Deut.  xvi.  20. 

Even  such  delight 
Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night 
ln}terit  at  my  house.  Shak. 

4.  t  To  put  in  possession;  to  seize:  with  0/. 
It  must  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us 

So  much  as  <3/"a  thought  of  ill  in  him.  Shak. 

Inherit  (in-he'rit),  v.i.  To  take  or  have  as 
an  inheritance,  possession,  or  property ;  to 
come  into  possession,  as  an  heir  or  successor; 
to  take  tlie  position  of  heir  or  heirs. 

Thou  Shalt  not  inherit  in  our  father's  house. 

Judg.  xi.  2. 

Sometimes  with  to. 

The  children  of  a  deceased  son  inherited  to  the 
grandfather  in  preference  to  a  son  or  jointly  with 
hiui.  Brougham. 

Inheritability  (in-he'rit-a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  inheritable  or  descendible 
to  heirs.  Coleridge. 

Inheritable  (in-he'rit-a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable 
of  being  inherited;  transmissible  or  descend- 
■  ible  from  the  ancestor  to  the  lieir  by  course 
of  law;  as,  an  inheritable  estate  or  title. — 
2.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  from  the 
parent  to  the  cliild;  as,  inheritable  qualities 
or  infirmities.— 3.  Capable  of  taking  by  in- 
heritance, or  of  receiving  by  descent;  qua- 
lified to  inherit. 

By  attainder  .  .  .  the  blood  of  the  person  attainted 


is  so  corrupted  as  to  be  rendered  no  longer  inherit- 
able. Biackstone. 

Inheritably  (in-he'rit-a-bli),  adv.  By  inhe- 
ritance; by  way  of  inheritance;  so  as  to  be 
inherited  or  transmitted  by  inheritance. 

He  resumed  the  grants  at  pleasure,  nor  ever  gave 
them  even  for  life,  much  less  inheritably. 

Broui^ham. 

Inheritance  (in-he'rit-ans),  n.  1.  In  law,  a 
perpetual  or  continuing  right  to  an  estate 
in  a  man  and  his  heirs ;  an  estate  which  a 
man  has  by  descent  as  heir  to  another,  or  j 
which  he  may  transmit  to  anotlier  as  his 
heir;  an  estate  derived  from  an  ancestor  to  1 
his  lieir  in  course  of  law. — 2.  That  which  is 
or  may  be  inherited. 

And  Rachel  and  Leah  answered  and  said  unto  him,  ■ 
Is  there  yet  any  portion  or  inheritance  for  us  in  our  ' 
father's  house?  Gen.  xxxi.  14.  ] 

3.  A  possession  received  by  gift  or  without 
purchase;  a  permanent  or  valuable  posses- 
sion or  blessing;  especially,  that  which  is 
enjoyed  or  to  be  enjoyed  as  the  reward  of 
righteousness.  '  The  inheritance  of  tlie 
saints.'  Col.  i  12.  'The  earnest  of  our  irt- 
heritance.'  Eph.  i.  14. — 4.  Possession;  o\vner- 
ship;  acquisition.  'For  the  inheritance  of 
their  loves. '  Shak. 

Against  the  which  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  king  which  had  retum'd 
To  the  inhertta)ice  of  Fortinbras 
Had  he  been  vanquisher.  Shak. 

Inheritor  ( in-he'rit-er ),  n.    An  heir;  one 
who  inherits  or  may  inherit. 

Inheritress,  Inheritrix  (in-he'rit-res,  in- 

Iie'rit-riks),  n.  An  heiress ;  a  female  who 
inherits  or  is  entitled  to  inherit  after  the 
death  of  her  ancestor. 

Joanna  II.,  the  /M/im/r^ji- of  the  name,  the  throne, 
the  licentiousness,  and  the  misfortunes  of  Joanna  I. 

A/iltnan. 

Inheritricet  (in-he'rit-ris),  n.    An  lieiress. 

Inherse  (in-h^rs'),  v.  t.  To  put  or  place  in  a 
herse;  to  inclose  in  or  as  in  a  funeral  monu- 
ment, coffin,  or  the  like. 

See  where  he  lies,  inhersed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms  1  Shak. 

Inhesion  (in-he'zhon),  n.  [L.  inhcesio,  in- 
hcesionis,  from  inhcereo,  to  stick  in,  to  inhere 
in  ]  The  state  of  existing  or  being  fixed  in 
sometliing;  inlierence. 

Inhiation  t  (in-lii-a'shon),  n.  [L.  inhiatio, 
inhiationis,  an  opening  of  the  moutli,  from 
inhio,  to  gape,  to  stand  with  open  mouth- 
in,  and  hio,  to  gape.]  A  gaping  after;  eager 
desire. 

Inhibit  (in-hi'bit),  v.t.  [L.  inhibeo,  inhibit- 
uin,  to  hold  or  keep  in,  to  restrain— t?i,  in, 
and  habeo,  to  have  or  hold.]  1.  To  restrain; 
to  hinder;  to  check  or  repress. 

Their  motions  also  are  excited  and  z^/iz'^i/i'rf  .  .  . 
by  the  objects  without  them.  Betitley.  ! 

2.  To  forbid;  to  proliibit;  to  interdict. 

All  men  were  inhibited  by  proclamation  at  the 
dissolution  so  much  as  to  mention  a  parliament. 

Clarend07l. 

Inhibiter  (in-hi'bit-er),  n.  One  who  inhi- 
bits; specifically,  in  Scots  law,  a  person  who 
takes  out  inliibition,  as  against  a  wife  or 
debtor. 

Inhibition  (in-hi-bi'shon),  n.  [L.  inhibitio, 
inhibitionis,  from  inhibeo,  to  restrain.  See 
Inhibit.]  l.  The  act  of  inhibiting  or  state 
of  being  inhibited ;  prohibition ;  restraint ; 
embargo. 

Paul  Wentworth  moved  to  know  whether  the 
queen's  command  and  inhibition  that  they  should  no 
longer  dispute  of  the  matter  of  succession,  were  not 
against  their  liberties  and  privileges.  Hallam. 

2.  In  law,  (([)  a  writ  to  forbid  or  inliibit  a 
judge  from  farther  proceedings  in  a  cause 
depending  before  him ;  commonly,  a  writ 
issuing  from  a  higher  ecclesiastical  court  to 
an  inferior  one,  on  appeal,  (ft).  In  Scots  law, 
(1)  inhibition  against  a  debtor  is  a  writ  pass- 
ing under  the  signet,  wliereby  the  debtor  or 
party  inliibited  is  prohibited  from  contract- 
ing any  debt  which  may  become  a  burden 
on  liis  heritable  property,  or  whereby  his 
heritage  may  be  attached  or  alienated  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  inhibiter's  debt.  (.2)  In- 
hibition against  a  wife  at  the  instance  of  a 
husband  is  a  writ  passing  the  signet  which 
prohibits  all  and  sundry  from  transacting 
witli  the  wife  or  from  giving  lier  credit. 

Inhibitory  (in-hilji-to-ri),  a.  Prohibitory. 

Inhilde.t  v.t.  [Perhaps  allied  to  Icel.  hella, 
to  pour.]   To  pour  in.  Chaucer. 

Inhive  (in-hiv'),  v.t.  To  put  into  a  hive;  to 
hive. 

Inhold  (in-hold'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  inheld. 
[Prefix  in,  and  hold.]   To  have  inherent;  to  i 
contain  in  itself.  [Rare.] 
Light .  .  .  which  the  sun  i7ikoUUth  and  casteth  forth. 

Raleigh.  | 


Inholdert  (in-hold'er),  n.    An  inhabitant. 

Spenser. 

Inhoop  (in-hop'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and  hoop.] 
To  confine  or  inclose  in  any  place.  S'/ifl*. 
Inhospitable  (in-hos'pit-a-bl),  a.  (Prefix  in, 
not,  and  hospitable.]  Not  hospitable:  (a) 
not  disposed  to  entertain  strangers  gratuit- 
ously;  declining  to  entertain  guests,  or  en- 
tertaining them  with  reluctance  ;  as,  an  in- 
hospitable person  or  people,  (b)  Affording 
no  conveniences,  subsistence,  or  shelter  to 
strangers.  'Inhospitable  rocks  and  barren 
sands.'  Drijden. 

Inhospitabieness  (in-hos'pit-a-bl-nes),  n. 
[Prefix  /')/,  not,  and  hospitableness.]  The 
quality  of  being  inhospitable  :  (a)  want  of 
liospitality  or  kindness  to  strangers;  refusal 
or  unwillingness  to  entertain  guests  or 
strangers  without  reward;  (fc)  want  of  sliel- 
ter,  sustenance,  or  comfort  to  strangers. 
Inhospitably  (in-hos'pit-a-bli),  adv.  In  an 
inhospitable  manner;  unkindly;  illiberally. 
Inhospitality  (in-lios'pit-al"i-ti),  n.  Inhos- 
pitabieness (wliicli  see). 
Inhuman  (in-hii'man),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  human.]  Not  human  :  (a)  destitute  of 
the  kindness  and  tenderness  that  belong  to 
a  human  being ;  cruel ;  barbarous ;  savage ; 
unfeeling;  as,  an  inhuman  person  or  people. 

Princes  and  peers  attend!  while  we  impart 
To  you  the  thoughts  of  no  inhntnan  heart.  Pope. 

(6)  Marked  with  cruelty ;  as,  an  inhuman 
act.— Syn.  Cruel,  unfeeling,  pitiless,  merci- 
less, savage,  barbarous. 
Inhumanity  (in-hu-man'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  inhu- 
manite.  ]  Tlie  state  of  being  inliuman ; 
cruelty;  barbarousness. 

Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn.  Bums. 

Even  bear-baiting  was  esteemed  heathenish  and 
unchristian ;  the  sport  of  it,  not  the  inhumanity, 
gave  offence.  Huvne. 

Inhumanly  (in-hii'man-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
liuman manner;  with  cruelty;  barbarously. 
Inhumatet  (iu-hum'at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  in- 
huinated;  ppr.  inhumating.  To  inhume. 
Inhumation  (in-lmra-a'slion),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  burying;  interment. —2.  Inchem.  anietliod 
of  digesting  substances  by  burying  tlie  ves- 
sel containing  them  in  warm  earth  or  a  like 
substance. 

Inhume  (in-lium'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  inhumed; 
ppr.  inhuming.  [Fr.  inhumer,  L.  inhumo, 
inhumatum — in,  in,  and  hiimus,  the  ground, 
akin  to  homo,  man  ]  1.  To  bury;  to  inter; 
to  deposit  in  the  earth,  as  a  dead  body. 

No  hand  his  bones  shall  gather  or  inhume.  Pope. 
2.  In  chem.  to  digest  in  a  vessel  surrounded 
with  warm  earth,  or  tlie  like.— S.t  To  serve 
as  a  tomb  for.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
Inia  (in'i-a),  n.  A  genus  of  Cetacea  belong- 
ing to  the  dolphin  family,  containing  only 
one  known  species,  I.  boliviensis,  remark- 
able for  the  distance  at  which  it  is  found 


Inia  boliviensis. 


from  the  sea,  frequenting  the  remote  tribu- 
taries of  the  river  Amazon,  and  even  some 
of  the  elevated  lakes  of  Peru.  It  has  bristly 
hairs  on  its  snout,  and  is  from  7  to  12  or  14 
feet  long. 

Inial  (in'i-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
inion  or  ridge  of  the  occiput. 

Inimaginable  (in-im-aj'in-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  imaginable.]  Unimaginable; 
inconceivable.  Pearson. 

Inimical  (in-im'ik-al),  a.  [L.  inimicus—in, 
not,  and  amicus,  friendly.]  1.  Having  the 
disposition  or  temper  of  an  enemy ;  un- 
friendly :  chiefly  applied  to  private  enmity. 
2.  Adverse ;  hm-tful ;  repugnant.  '  Savage 
violences  inimical  to  commerce.'  Ward. 

Inimicality  (in-im'ik-al"i-ti),  n.  The  state 
of  being  inimical;  hostility;  unfriendliness. 

Inimically  (in-im'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
imical, adverse,  or  unfriendly  manner. 

Intmicoust  (in-im'ik-us),  a.  Inimical.  'In- 
imicoMS  to  the  stomach. '  Evelyn. 

Inimitability  (in-im'i-ta-bU"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  inimitable. 

Inimitable  (in-im'i-ta-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  imitable.]  Not  imitable;  incapable  of 
being  imitated  or  copied;  surpassing  imi- 
tation; as,  inimitable  beauty  or  excellence; 


Fate,  far,  fat,  faU;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     u.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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an  inimitable  description ;  inimitable  elo- 
quence. 

What  is  most  excellent  is  most  illimitable, 

Denhant. 

Inimitableness  (in-im'i-ta-bl-nes),  n.  In- 
imitability. 

Inimitably  (in-im'i-ta-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
imitable manner;  to  a  degree  beyond  imita- 
tion. 

Charms  such  as  thine,  ittitnitably  great.  Broome. 

IniOlL  (in'i-on),  n.  [Gr.  inion,  the  nape  of 
the  neclt.]  In  anat.  the  ridge  of  the  occiput. 

Iniquitous  (in-i'kwit-us),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to,  or  characterized  by  iniquity;  unjust; 
wicked;  as,  an  iniquitous  bargain;  an  ini- 
quitous proceeding. 

We  can  hardly  pronounce  Mary's  execution  to 
have  been  so  wholly  iiiiqicitoics  3.Ti.d  unwarrantable 
as  it  has  been  represented.  Hallam. 

Syn.  Wicked,  unjust,  unrighteous,  nefarious, 
criminal. 

Iniquitously  (in  i'kwit-us-li),  adv.  In  an 
iniquitous  manner;  unjustly;  wickedly. 

Iniquity  (in-i'kwi-ti),  n.  [Fr.  iniquiti,  L. 
iniquitas — iniquus,  unequal,  unjust,  from 
in,  not,  and  cequus,  equal.    See  EQUITY.] 

1.  Want  of  equity;  a  deviation  from  recti- 
tude; absence  of  equal  or  just  dealing;  gross 
injustice;  unrighteousness;  as,  the  iniquity 
of  war;  the  iniquity  of  the  slave-trade. 

But  the  iiiiqttily  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her 
poppy,  and  deals  with  the  memory  of  men  without 
the  distinction  of  merit  to  perpetuity;  who  can  but 
pity  the  founder  of  the  pyramids?     Sir  T.  Broivne. 

There  is  a  g^reater  or  less  probability  of  a  happy 
issue  to  a  tedious  war,  according  to  the  righteousness 
or  iniqitiiy  of  the  cause  for  which  it  was  commenced. 

Sinalrid^e. 

2.  A  particular  deviation  from  rectitude;  a 
sin  or  crime;  wickedness;  any  act  of  Injus- 
tice. 

Your  iniquities  have  separated  between  you  and 
your  God.  Is.  lix.  2. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  an  obsolete  expression  usu- 
ally applied  to  tlie  decision  of  an  inferior 
judge  who  has  decided  contrary  to  law,  in 
which  case  he  is  said  to  have  committed  in- 
iquity.— 4.  The  name  most  commonly  given 
to  the  character  who  was  the  personification 
sometimes  of  one  vice  and  sometimes  of 
another  in  the  old  'Moralities'  or  moral 
plays.  He  was  sometimes  named  after  the 
peculiar  vice  he  personified,  but  generally 
bore  the  name  simply  of  'Iniquity.'  He  was 
the  buffoon  of  the  pieces,  his  chief  employ- 
ment being  to  make  sport  with  the  devil, 
leap  on  his  back,  aud  belabour  him  with  his 
dagger  of  lath  till  he  made  him  roar.  In- 
iquity was  tiie  prototype  of  the  more  modern 
Punch,  clown,  aud  harlequin. 

That  was  the  old  way,  gossip,  when  Iniquity  came 
in,  like  Hokos  Pokos,  in  a  juggler's  jerkin,  witli  false 
skirts,  like  the  knave  of  clubs.  B.  Joitson, 

Iniquoust  (in-i'kwus),  a.  [L.  iniquus—hi, 
not,  and  cequus,  fair,  impartial.]  Unjust; 
wicked;  ini([uitous.    Sir  T.  Brownr. 

Inirritability  (in-ir'rit-a-bil"i-ti),  h.  The 
quality  of  being  inirritable;  good-nature. 

Inirritable  (in-ir'rit-a-bl),  a.  [Prefi.x  not, 
and  irritable.]  Not  irritable;  good-natured; 
in  physiol.  not  susceptible  of  irritation  or 
contraction  by  excitement. 

Inirritative  (in-ir'rit-at-iv),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  irritative.]  Not  irritative;  not  ac- 
companied with  excitement;  as,  an  inirrit- 
ative fever. 

Inislet  (in-il'),  v.*.  [Prefix  in,  and  js^e.]  To 
surround;  to  encircle.  ' Inisled  in  his  arms." 

Drayton. 

Initial  (in-i'shal),  a.  [Fr. ,  from  L.  initialis, 
from  initium,  beginning,  from  ineo,  initum, 
to  go  in  —  in,  in,  and  eo,  itum,  to  go.] 

1.  Placed  at  the  beginning ;  standing  at  the 
head;  as,  the  initial  letters  of  a  word. — 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  beginning;  begin- 
ning; incifiient;  as,  the  initial  symptoms  of 
a  disease. 

Moderate  labour  of  the  body  conduces  to  the  pre- 
servation of  health  and  cures  many  initial  diseases. 

Harvey. 

Initial  (in-i'shal),  n.  The  first  letter  of  a 
word:  a  person's  initials  are  the  first  letters 
in  proper  order  of  the  words  composing  his 
name. 

Initial  (in-i'shal),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  initialled; 

ppr.  initiitlliiv;.   To  put  one's  initials  on  or 

to;  to  sign  or  mark  by  initials. 
Initially  (in-i'shal-li),  adv.    In  an  initial 

manner;  in  an  incipient  degree;  by  way  of 

beginning. 

Our  Lord  did  initially  and  in  part  exercise  those 
functions  ujjon  earth.  Barroiu. 

Initiate  (in-i'shi-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  initi- 
ated; ppr.  initiating.  [L.  initio,  initiatum, 
to  begin,  to  initiate,  from  initium,  a  be- 


ginning, from  ineo,  initum,  to  go  into,  to 
enterupon,  to  begin — in.,  into,  and  co,  to  go.] 

1.  To  begin  or  enter  upon;  to  introduce;  to 
set  afoot;  to  make  a  beginning  with. 

Many  secret  designs  only  initiated  then,  and  not 
executed  till  long  after.  Clnrendoit. 

2.  To  guide  or  direct  by  instruction  in  rudi- 
ments or  principles;  to  introduce;  to  let 
into  secrets;  to  indoctrinate.  'To  initiate 
his  pupil  into  any  part  of  learning.'  Locke. 

3.  To  introduce  into  a  society  or  organiza- 
tion; to  admit. 

He  was  initiated  into  half  a  dozen  clubs  before  he 
was  one  and  twenty.  Spectator. 

Initiate  (in-i'shi-at),  v.i.  To  do  the  first 
act;  to  perform  the  first  rite;  to  take  the 
initiative. 

The  king  himself  initiates  to  the  pow'r. 
Scatters  with  quiv'ring  hand  the  sacred  flour. 

Pope. 

Initiate  (in-i'shi-at),  a.  [L.  initiatus,  pp.  of 
initio.  See  the  verb.]  1.  Unpractised;  new. 
'The  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use.' 
Shak.  [The  passage  quoted  seems  to  give 
the  only  instance  of  this  use.]— 2.  Initiated; 
begun;  commenced;  introduced  to  a  know- 
ledge of;  instructed  in. 

To  rise  in  science,  as  in  bliss. 
Initiate  in  the  secrets  of  the  skies  I  Vonn^. 

In  law,  a  man  is  said  to  become  initiate 
tenant  by  courtesy  in  his  wife's  estate  of 
inheritance  on  tlie  birth  of  issue  capable  of 
inheriting  the  same,  his  estate  not  being 
consummate  till  the  death  of  the  wife. 
Initiate  (in-i'shi-at),  n.  One  who  is  initi- 
ated. 

Initiation  (in-i'shi-a"shon),  71.  [L.  initiatio, 
initiationis,  from  initio.  See  Initiate.] 
The  act  or  process  of  initiating;  introduction 
to  or  first  acquaintance  with  something;  as, 
the  ceremony  of  introducing  one  into  a  new 
society,  by  instructing  hira  in  its  principles, 
rules,  or  ceremonies.  'A  late  initiation  into 
literature. '  Pope. 

Silence  is  the  first  thing  that  is  taught  us  at  our  in- 
itiation into  the  sacred  mysteries.        /K.  Broonte. 

Initiative  (in-i'shi-at-iv),  a.  Serving  to  in- 
itiate; initiatory. 

Initiati've  (in-i'shi-at-iv),  )i.  [See  Initiate.] 

1.  An  introductory  act  or  step ;  the  first 
active  procedure  in  any  enterprise ;  begin- 
ning; first  essay;  as,  he  took  the  initiative. 

The  undeveloped  initiati'ves  ol  good  things  to  come. 

Is.  Taylor. 

2.  Power  of  commencing;  power  of  taking 
the  lead  or  of  originating;  thus,  in  legisla- 
tive assemblies  constituted  so  as  to  comprise 
more  than  one  chamber,  or  more  than  one 
distinct  and  co-ordinate  power,  that  branch 
of  the  legislature  to  which  belongs  of  right 
the  power  to  propose  measures  of  a  par- 
ticular class  is  said  to  have  the  initiative 
with  respect  to  those  measures. 

Initiatory  (in-i'shi-a-to-ri),  a.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  or  suitable  for  a  begiiniing  or 
Introduction ;  introductory ;  as,  an  initi- 
atory step.— 2.  Initiating  or  serving  to  in- 
itiate; introducing  by  instruction,  or  by  the 
use  and  application  of  symbols  or  cere- 
monies. 

Two  initiatory  rites  of  the  same  general  import 
cannot  exist  together.  J.  j\I.  Mason. 

Initiatory  (in-i'shi-a-to-ri),  n.  Introductory 
rite. 

Baptism  is  a  constant  initiatory  of  the  proselyte. 

L.  Addison. 

Inition  (in-i'shon),  n.  [L.L.  initio.  See  In- 
itiate.]  A  beginning. 

Here  I  note  the  ijiitio7i  of  my  lord's  friendship  with 
Mountjoy.  Sir  R.  Naimton. 

Inject  (in-jekf),  v.t.  [L.  injicio,  injectum, 
to  throw  into,  to  inject— in,  into,  and  jacio, 
to  throw.]  1.  To  throw  in;  to  dart  in;  as, 
to  inject  anything  into  the  mouth  or  stom- 
ach.—2.  To  cast  or  throw  in  general. 

They  surround 
The  town  with  walls,  and  mound  inject  on  mound. 

Pope. 

Injection  (in-jek'shon),  n.  [L.  injectio,  in- 
jectionis,  from  injicio.  See  Inject.]  1.  The 
act  of  injecting  or  throwing  in,  as  the  for- 
cible throwing  of  a  liquid  medicine  into  a 
cavity  of  the  body  by  a  syringe  or  pipe.— 

2.  That  which  is  injected  or  thrown  in,  as 
a  liquid  medicine  thrown  into  a  cavity  of 
the  body  by  a  syringe  or  pipe;  a  clyster. — 

3.  In  anat.  (a)  the  act  of  filling  the  vessels 
of  an  animal  body  with  some  coloured  sub- 
stance, in  order  to  render  visible  their  fig- 
ures and  ramifications,  (b)  The  preparation 
itself  thus  formed  by  injection.  — 4.  In  steam- 
engines,  (a)  the  act  of  throwing  cold  water 
into  the  condenser  of  a  steam-engine.  (i)The 
cold  water  thrown  into  a  condenser  to  pro- 


duce a  vacuum. —Injection  cock,  in  a.steam- 
engine,  the  cock  by  which  cold  water  is 
thrown  into  a  condenser.  —  Injection,  con- 
denser, a  vessel  in  which  steam  is  condensed 
by  the  direct  contact  of  water.— Injection 
engine,  a  steam-engine  in  which  the  steam 
is  condensed  by  a  jet  of  cold  water  thrown 
into  the  condenser.— injection  pipe,  a  pipe 
through  which  water  is  injected  into  the 
condenser  of  a  steam-engine,  to  condense 
the  steam. — Injection  water,  the  water  thus 
thrown. 

Injector  (in-jekt'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  injects;  specifically,  an  apparatus  for 
supplying  the  boilers  of  steam-engines,  es- 
pecially the  boilers  of  locomotive  engines, 
with  water.  Its  main  superiority  over  the 
feed-pump  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  works 
eciually  well  whether  the  engine  is  rimning 
or  at  rest,  whereas  the  feed-pump  acts  only 
while  it  is  running. 

Injeer  (in-jer'),  v.t.  [Fr.  s'ingirer,  to  meddle 
or  interfere,  L.  ingerere — in,  in,  and  gero,  to 
carry.]  To  insinuate;  to  introduce  by  in- 
direct or  artful  means.  [Scotch.] 

A  stratagem  from  first  to  last,  to  injeer  into  your 
confidence  some  espial  of  his  own.     Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Injelly  (in-jel'li),  v.t.  To  deposit  or  incor- 
porate as  in  a  jelly.  [Rare.] 

Like  fossils  in  the  rock,  with  golden  yolks 
Imbedded  or  injellied.  Tennyson. 

Injoin  (in-join'),  v.t.    Same  as  Enjoin. 

Injoint  (in-joinf),  V.  t.  To  unite  together  as 
with  joints;  to  join.  Shak. 

Injucundity  t  (in-ju-kund'i-ti),  n.  [L.  in- 
jucunditas,  from  injucundus,  unpleasant— 
in,  not,  and  jucundxis,  pleasant.]  Unpleas- 
antness; disagreeableuess.  Cockeram. 

Injudicable  (in-jii'di-ka-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  judicable.]  Not  cognizable  by  a 
judge.    Bailey.  [Rare.] 

Injudicial  (iii-jii-di'shal),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  judicial]  Not  judicial;  not  ac- 
cording to  tlie  forms  of  law. 

Injudicious  (in-jii-di'shus),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  judicious.]  Not  judicious;  (a)  void 
of  judgment;  acting  without  judgment;  un- 
wise; as,  an  injudicious  person.  'An  (iyw- 
iZic'ioKS  biographer. '  Murpliy.  (6)  Not  ac- 
cording to  sound  judgment  or  discretion; 
imwise;  as,  an  injudicious  measure.— SYN. 
Indiscreet,  inconsiderate,  incautious,  un- 
wise, rash,  hasty,  imprudent. 

Injudiciously  (in-ju-di'shus-li),  adv.  In  an 
injudicious  manner;  unwisely, 

Injudiclousness  (in-jti-di'shus-nes),  11. 
The  quality  of  being  injudicious  or  unwise. 

Injunction  (in-jungk'shon),  n.  [L.  injunc- 
tio,  injunctionis,  from  injungo,  to  enjoin — 
in,  and  jungo,  to  join.]  1.  The  act  of  enjoin- 
ing or  directing;  direction  — 2,  Tliat  which 
is  enjoined;  a  command;  order;  precept. 

For  still  they  knew,  aud  ought  to  have  still  remem- 
bered. 

The  high  injunction  not  to  taste  that  fruit. 

Milton. 

3.  In  law,  a  writ  or  process  granted  by  a 
court  of  equity,  and  in  some  cases  imder 
statutes  by  a  court  of  law,  whereby  a  party 
is  required  to  do  or  to  refrain  from  doing 
certain  acts,  according  to  the  exigency  of 
the  writ. 

Injure  (in'jer),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  injured;  ppr. 
injuring.  [Fr.  injurier;  L.  injnrior,  from 
injuria,  injury.  See  Injury.]  To  do  harm 
to;  to  impair  the  excellence,  value,  strength 
of,  and  the  like;  to  hurt;  to  damage:  (a)  to 
hurt  or  woimd,  as  the  person ;  to  impair 
soundness,  as  of  health.  (6)  'To  damage  or 
lessen  the  value  of,  as  goods  or  estate, 
(c)  To  slander,  tarnish,  or  impair,  as  reputa- 
tion or  character,  (d)  To  impair  or  diminish, 
as  happiness,  (e)  To  give  pain  to,  as  sen- 
sibility or  feeling;  to  grieve.  (/)  To  impair, 
as  the  intellect  or  mind. 

Injure.t  n.    Injury.  Chaucer. 

Injurer  (in'jer-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
wliich  injures  or  wrongs. 

The  upright  judge  will  countenance  right,  and  dis- 
countenance wrong,  whoever  be  the  injurer  or  suf- 
ferer. Atterbnry. 

Injurious  (in-ju'ri-us),  a.  [L.  injurius—in, 
not,  and  jus,  juris,  right,  justice,  law.] 
1.  Tending  to  injiu'e(in  all  its  senses);  hurt- 
ful; harmful;  as,  injtirinits  to  health,  to 
property,  to  reputation,  to  hajipincss,  tothg 
feelings,  to  the  mind,  and  the  like;  that 
which  impairs  rights,  or  prevents  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them,  is  injurious;  violence  is  in- 
jurious to  the  person,  as  intemperance  is  to 
the  health;  indolence  is  injurious  to  pro- 
perty; the  injurious  consequences  of  sin  or 
folly;  the  very  suspicion  of  cowardice  is  in- 
jurious  to  a  soldier's  character;  obscure 
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hints,  as  well  as  open  detraction,  are  some- 
times injurious  to  reputation.  'Injvrious 
appellations.'  Swift..— 2.i  Ovei-bearing;  in- 
solent: applied  to  persons. 

Not  lialf  so  bad  as  thine  to  England's  king, 
/'ijiirtous  duke,  that  threatest  where's  no  cause. 

S/uii. 

Injuriously  (in-ju'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
jurious or  hurtful  manner;  wrongfully;  liurt- 
fully;  witli  injustice;  mischievously. 

Injuriousness  (in-jii'ri-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  injurious  or  hurtful;  in- 
jury. 

Injury  (in'jii-ri),  n.  [L.  injuria,  from  in- 
jurias.  See  INJURIOUS.]  1.  That  which 
injures  (in  all  its  senses);  that  which  brings 
harm;  that  which  occasions  loss  or  diminu- 
tion of  good  or  value;  mischief;  detriment; 
damage. 

The  noise 

Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers. 
And  ijtjiiry  and  outrage.  Miltoit. 
Many  times  we  do  injtny  to  a  cause  by  dwelling 
upon  trifling  arguments.  It^atts. 

2.  t  Abusive  speech  or  language. 

Casting  off  the  respects  fit  to  be  continued  between 
great  kings,  he  fell  to  bitter  invectives  against  the 
French  kuig;  and  spake  alt  the  injuries  he  could 
devise  of  Charles.  Eaco7i. 

Injustice  (in-jus'tis),  n.  [Fr.  ,from  L.  in- 
justitia—in,  not,  and  jus^iiia, justice.]  Want 
of  justice  or  equity;  any  violation  of  anotlier's 
rights,  as  fraud  in  contracts,  or  the  with- 
holding of  what  is  due;  iniquity;  wrong. 

If  this  people  (the  Athenians)  resemble  Nero  in 
their  extravagance,  mucti  more  did  they  resemble, 
and  even  exceed,  him  in  cruelty  and  injustice. 

Bi'.yke. 

Ink  (ingk'),  n.  [O.E.  eiilca,  inl-c,  O.Fi:  enque 
(i'r.  encre,  with  r  interpolated),  Pr.  eyi- 
caut,  from  L.  cncanstum,  the  purple  ink 
with  wliich  the  E,oman  emperors  signed 
their  edicts,  from  Gr.  enkauatos,  burned  in 
— en,  in,  and  Icaio,  to  burn.]  1.  A  coloured 
liquid,  usually  black,  used  for  writing,  print- 
ing, and  tlie  like.  Common  (l)lack)  writing 
ink  is  generally  made  of  an  infusion  of  galls, 
copperas,  and  gum-arabic.  The  colouring 
matter  is  tlie  tannogallate  of  iron,  which 
is  suspended  in  water  by  giun-arabic;  a  little 
logwood  is  generally  added  to  deepen  and 
improve  the  colour.  Sulphate  of  copper  is 
occasionally  added  to  ink,  but  is  rather  in- 
jurious than  otherwise.  For  copying  ink, 
a  little  su'.;ar  is  added,  which  prevents  its 
drying  rapidly  anil  perfectly. —2.  A  pigment, 
as  Cliina  or  Indian  ink. — Lithographic  ink, 
an  ink  used  for  writing  on  stones  or  for 
transferring  autographically  from  paper  to 
stone:  it  is  a  composition  of  virgin  wa.x,  dry 
white  soap,  tallow  or  lard,  shellac,  mastic, 
and  lamp  or  Paris  l)lack. — Marking  ink,  an 
ink  used  for  marking  linen  and  other  kinds 
of  clotli,  and  not  liable  to  be  obliterated  by 
washing.  It  generally  consists  of  nitrate  of 
silver  coloured  with  sap-green,  Indian  ink, 
or  some  other  colouring  matter,  and  is 
thickened  witli  grnn.— Printing  ink  is  made 
by  boiling  linseed-oil,  and  burning  it  about 
a  minute,  and  mixing  it  witli  lampblack, 
witli  an  addition  of  soap  and  resin.— /n/c 
for  the  rolling  press,  is  made  witli  linseed-oil 
burned  as  above,  and  mixed  with  Frankfort 
black. — Indian  or  China  ink.  See  under 
Indian. — Sympathetic  ink,  a  liquid  used  in 
writing,  which  exhibits  no  colour  or  appear- 
ance till  some  otlier  means  are  used,  such 
as  holding  it  to  the  fire,  or  rubbing  some- 
thing over  it.  Solutions  of  cobalt  thus 
become  blue  or  green,  lemon  juice  turns 
brown,  and  a  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
blackens. 

Ink  (ingk),  v.t.  To  blacken,  colour,  or  daub 
with  ink. 

Ink  (ingk),  n.    The  socket  of  a  mill-spindle. 

Ink-bag,  Ink-sac  (ingk'liag,  ingk'sak),  n.  A 
bladder-shaped  sac,  found  in  some  dibran- 
chiate  cephalopods.  containing  a  black  and 
viscid  fluid  resembling  ink,  by  ejecting 
which,  in  case  of  danger  from  enemies,  they 
are  enabled  to  render  the  surrounding 
water  opaque  and  thus  to  conceal  them- 
selves. This  fluid  is  to  some  extent  used 
for  drawing  under  the  ijame  of  sepia,  from 
the  genus  which  first  supplied  it  for  com- 
merce. 

Ink-blurred  (ingk'blerd),  a.   Blurred  or 

darkened  with  ink. 
Ink-bottle  (ingk'bot-l),  n.     A  bottle  for 

holding  ink. 
Ink-fish  (ingk'flsh),  n.    The  cuttle-fish. 
Ink-glass  (ingk'glas),  n.    A  glass  vessel  for 

holding  ink. 
Inkholder  (ingk'h61d-6r),  n.    A  vessel  for 

holding  ink;  an  ink-bottle. 


1  Inkhorn  (ingk 'horn),  n.  [Ink  and  horn; 
horns  being  formerly  used  for  holding  ink.] 

1.  A  small  vessel  used  to  hold  ink  on  a  writ- 
ing table  or  desk,  or  for  carrying  it  about 
the  person.— 2.  A  portable  case  for  the  in- 
struments of  writing. 

Inkhorn  (ingk'horn),  a.  Pedantic;  high- 
sounding.  ' Inkliorn  terms.'  Bale. — Ink- 
horn  mate,  a  fellow  that  carries  an  inkhorn; 
a  scribbling,  bookish,  or  pedantic  man. 

And  ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a  prince. 
So  kind  a  father  of  the  commonweal, 
To  be  disgraced  by  an  inkhorn  mate, 
We  and  our  wives  and  children  all  will  fight. 

Shak. 

Inklness  (in,gk'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  beiim  inky, 

Inking-roller  (ingk'ing-rol-er),  n.  A  soft 
tougli  roller  made  of  glue  and  treacle,  and 
supported  on  a  spindle,  used  by  letterpress- 
printers  to  supply  the  types  with  ink. 

Inking-table  (ingk'ing-ta-bl),  n.  A  table 
on  wbicli  to  siiread  tlie  ink  and  supply  the 
inkin.g-roller  with  the  requisite  quantity 
during  tlie  process  of  printing. 

Inking-trough  (ingk'ing-trof),  n.  The  re- 
servoir from  which  an  inking-roller  is  sup- 
plied witli  ink. 

Inkle  (ing^kl),  n.  [Fr.  lignettl,  lignol,  strong 
tliread  used  by  shoemakers;  E.Uiigle.  lingan, 
tlien,  by  loss  of  I,  ingle,  inkle,  from  L.  linuin, 
flax.  ]  1.  Formerly,  a  particular  kind  of 
crewel  or  worsted,  witli  which  ladies  worked 
flowers,  &c. — 2.  A  sort  of  broad  linen  tape. 

Inkling  (ingk'ling),  n.  [From  O.Fr.  enclin, 
inclination,  disposition;  or  perhaps  from  a 
Fr.  enclin,  incUn,  from  en  or  in,  and  clin,  a 
wink.  ]  1.  A  hint  or  whisper ;  an  intima- 
tion. 

They  have  had  inkling  this  fortnight  what  we  in- 
tend to  do,  which  now  we'll  show  'em  in  deeds. 

Shak. 

2.  Inclination;  desire.  Grose. 
Inkmaker  (ingk'mak-er),  n.    One  whose 

occupation  is  to  make  inlc. 
Inknit  (in-nif),  v.t.    [Prefix  in,  and  knit.] 
To  knit  in. 

Inknot  (in  -  not ' ),  D.  t.  [Prefix  in,  and  knot.  ] 
To  bind  as  witli  a  knot. 

Ink-pot  (iiiiik'pot),  n.  An  inkholder.  Swift. 

Ink-sac.   See  Ink-bag. 

Inkstand  (ingk'stand),  n.  A  vessel  for  hold- 
ing ink  and  other  writing  utensils. 

Ink-stone  (ingk'ston),  71.  A  kind  of  small 
round  stone  of  a  white,  red,  gray,  yellow, 
or  black  colour,  containing  a  quantity  of 
native  vitriol  or  sulphate  of  iron;  used  in 
making  ink. 

Ink-well  (ingk'wel),  n.  An  ink-bottle  fitted 
into  a  hole  in  the  top  of  a  writing-desk. 

Inky  (ingk'i),  a.  Consisting  of  ink;  contain- 
ing ink  ;  smeared  or  blackened  with  ink; 
resembling  ink;  black. 

Strewed  were  the  streets  around  with  milk-white 
reams. 

Flowed  all  the  Canongate  with  inky  streams. 

Byron. 

Inlace  (in-lasO,  'o.t.  pret.  &  pp.  inlaced;  ppr. 
inlacinrj.  [Prefix  in,  and  lace.}  To  work 
in,  as  lace;  to  embellish,  as  with  lace.  See 
Enlace. 

Inlagary,t  Inlagationt  (in-la'ga-ri,  in-la- 
ga'slion),  ji..  (Barbarous  Latinized  forms 
from  in  and  law,  to  correspond  with  utla- 
garia,  ullagation,  for  outlawry.]  A  restitu- 
tion of  an  outlaw  to  the  protection  and 
benefit  of  the  law. 

Inlaid  (in-lad'),  pp.  of  inlay  (which  see). 

Inland  (in'land),  a.  [In  and  land.]  1.  In- 
terior; remote  from  the  sea;  as,  an  inland 
town  or  lake.  'In  this  wide  inland  sea.' 
Spenser. —  2.  Carried  on  within  a  country; 
domestic,  not  foreign;  as,  inland  trade  or 
transportation;  intafid  navigation. — 3.  Con- 
fined to  a  country;  drawn  and  payable  in 
the  same  country;  as,  an  inland  bill  of  ex- 
change, distinguished  from  a  foreign  bill, 
which  is  drawn  in  one  country  on  a  person 
living  in  another.— 4.t  Opposed  toupland, 
the  old  expression  for  rustic;  hence,  some- 
what refined  or  polished;  civilized. 

An  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak, 
who  was  in  his  youth  an  inland  man.  Shatz. 

Inland  (in'land),  adu.  In  or  towards  the  in- 
terior of  a  country. 

Inland  (in'land),  n.  1.  The  interior  part  of 
a  country.  '  Far  to  the  inland  retired.' 
Milton. — 2.  In  feudal  law,  demesne  land; 
that  which  was  let  to  tenants  being  deno- 
minated outland. 

Inlander  (in'land-er),  n.  One  who  lives  in 
the  interior  of  a  country,  or  at  a  distance 
from  tlie  sea. 

Inlandisht  (in'land-ish),  a.  Denoting  some- 
thing inland;  native. 
Inlapidate  (in-la'pi-dat),  v.t.    [L.  in,  into, 


and  lapis,  lapidis,  a  stone.]  To  convert  into 
a  stony  substance;  to  petrify.  [Rare.] 

Some  natural  spring  waters  will  ijilapidate  ivcmi. 

Baco}i. 

Inlard  (in-liird'),  v.t.    Same  as  Enlard. 

Inlaw  (in-la'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  into,  and  law.] 
To  clear  of  outlawry  or  attainder.  Bacon. 

Inlay  (in-la'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  inlaid;  ppr. 
inlaying.  [Jn  and  lay.]  To  lay  or  insert 
in;  to  ornament  or  diversify  by  inserting 
pearls,  precious  stones,  metals,  tine  woods, 
ivory,  &c.,  in  a  groundwork  of  some  other 
material. 

Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  in/aid  with  patines  of  bright  gold.  S/iai. 

Inlay  (in-la'),  ((.    Matter  or  pieces  of  wood 
inlaid,  or  prepared  for  inlaying. 
The  sloping  of  the  moonlit  sward 
Was  damask-work  and  deep  in/ay 
Of  braided  blooms  uumown,  which  crept 
Adown  to  where  the  waters  slept.  Tennyson. 
Inlayer  (in-la'er),  it.    The  person  who  in- 
lays, or  whose  occupation  it  is  to  inlay. 
Inleague  (in- leg'),  v.t.     [Prefix  in,  and 
league.]   'To  ally  or  form  an  alliance  with; 
to  unite. 

With  a  willingness  inlea^^ue  our  blood 

With  his,  for  purchase  of  full  growth  in  friendshiii. 

Ford. 

Inlet  (in'let),  n.  [Something  let  in.]  l.  A 
passage  or  opening  by  which  an  inclosed 
place  may  he  entered;  place  of  ingress;  en- 
trance; as,  tlie  senses  are  the  inlets  of  ideas 
or  perceptions  into  the  mind, 

Doors  and  windows,  inlets  of  men  and  of  light.  I 
couple  together,  lyolton. 

2,  A  bay  or  recess  in  the  shore  of  the  sea,  or 
of  a  lake  or  large  river;  a  narrow  strip  of 
water  running  into  the  land;  a  creek;  a 
channel,  '  Glaring  sand  and  inlets  )n-ight, ' 
Tennyson. — 3,  Any  material  inserted  or  in- 
laid; inlay.  Simni07ids. 

Inletter  (in-let'er),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and 
letter.]  To  engrave  with  letters.  Feltham. 

Inlier  (in-li'tr),  n.  In  geol.  a  portion  of  one 
formation  comi)letely  surrounded  by  an- 
other formation  that  rests  upon  it:  opposed 
to  outlier. 

Inlighten  (in-lit'n),  v.  t.  Same  as  Enlighten. 

Inlist  (in-lisf).   See  Enlist. 

Inlock  (in-lok'),  v.t.    [Prefix  in,  and  lock.] 

To  lock  or  inclose  one  thing  within  another. 
Inlumine  (in-liim'in),  v.t.    Same  as  Enlv- 

mine. 

Inly  (in'li),  (I.  [Prep,  or  adv.  ju,  and -i;/.]  In- 
ternal; interior;  secret.  'Didst  thou  but 
know  the  inly  touch  of  love.'  Shak. 

Inly(in'li),  adv.  Internally;  inwardly; within; 
in  the  heart;  mentally;  secretly;  as,  to  be 
inly  pleased  or  grieved. 

Her  heart  with  joy  unwonted  iniy  swelled.  Spejiser. 

Inmantle  (in-man'tl),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and 
mantle.]  To  enwrap,  as  in  a  mantle;  to  en- 
shroud. 

The  dewy  night  had  with  her  frosty  shade 
Inmantled  all  the  world.  G.  Fletcher. 

Inmate  (in'mat),  n.  [In  or  inn  and  mate.] 
A  person  who  lodges  or  dwells  in  the  same 
house  with  anotlier;  one  wlio  occupies  any 
place:  often  used  of  the  occupants  of  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  prisons,  &c. 

So  spake  the  enemy  of  mankind,  inclos'd 

In  serpent,  ijtntate  bad!  Milton. 

Inmate  (in'miit),  a.  Admitted  as  a  dweller 
in  tlie  same  place  of  residence;  residing  in 
a  place,   '/umaie guests.'  Milton.  [Eare.] 

None  but  an  inmate  foe  could  force  us  out. 

Dfyden. 

Inmesh  (in -mesh'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and 
7nesh.]  'To  bring  within  or  involve  in 
meshes,  as  of  a  net. 

Inmew  (in-mu'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and  mew.] 
To  inclose,  as  in  a  mew  or  c.ige.  'Inmew 
the  town  below.'   Beau.  &  Fl. 

Inmost  (in'most),  a.  [A.  Sax.  innema,  in- 
nemest,  a  superlative  of  the  prep,  or  adv. 
in.  See  Hindmost.]  Farthest  within ;  re- 
motest from  the  surface  or  external  part. 

The  silent,  slow,  consuming  fires. 

Which  on  my  inmost  vitals  prey.  Addison. 

Inn  (in),  n.  [A.  Sax.  inn,  imie,  a  chamber, 
a  house,  an  inn ;  Icel.  iiini,  a  house,  from 
inn.  within.    From  tlie  prep.  in.    See  IN.] 

1.  t  A  house;  a  dwelling;  hence,  habitation; 
residence;  abode. 

Therefore  with  me  ye  may  take  up  your  inn 
For  tills  same  iii-ht.  Sfenser. 

2.  A  house  for  the  lodging  and  entertain- 
ment of  travellers. 

Where'er  his  fancy  bids  him  roam. 

In  every  inn  he  finds  a  home.     /K  Combe. 

3.  In  England,  a  college  of  municipal  or 
common  law  professors  and  students.  See 
below,  //ms  of  Court.— \^.\  The  town  resi- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  h§r;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  iey. 
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tlence  of  a  person  of  quality;  a  hotel;  as, 
Leicester  Inn.— Inns  of  Chancenj,  colleges  in 
wliich  young  students  formerly  began  their 
law  studies.  These  are  now  occupied  chiefly 
by  attorneys,  solicitors,  &c. — Inns  of  Court, 
colleges  or  corporate  societies  in  London, 
to  one  of  which  all  barristers  and  serjeants- 
at-law  and  all  aspirants  to  these  dignities 
must  belong;  also,  the  buildings  belonging 
to  these  societies  in  which  the  members  of 
the  inns  dine  together,  and  barristers  have 
their  chambers.  Of  these  inns  there  are  four, 
the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn. 
Innt  (in),  v.i.  To  take  up  lodging;  to  lodge. 

Where  do  you  intend  to  t'nit  to-ni.i^ht?  Addison. 

Inn.t^.J.  To  lodge  and  entertain.  Chaucer. 

Innate  (in-naf),  a.  [L.  innatus,  from  in- 
nascor,  to  be  born  in — in,  in,  and  iiascor,  to 
be  born.]    1.  Inborn;  native;  natural. — 

2.  Derived  from  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  as  opposed  to  being  derived  from  ex- 
perience; as,  innate  ideas. —3.  In  6of.  grow- 
ing upon  anything  by  one  end,  as  an  anther 
which  is  joined  by  its  base  to  the  filament. 

Innate  (in-naf),  V.  t.  To  bring  or  call  into 
existence ;  to  inform.  '  The  flrst  innating 
cause.'   Marston.  [Rare.] 

Innatedt  (in'nat-ed),  a.   Innate;  inborn. 

In  the  true  regfard  of  those  imiated  virtues,  and 
fair  parts,  wliich  so  strive  to  express  themselves  in 
you,  I  am  resolved  to  entertain  you  to  tlie  best  of  my 
unworthy  power.  B.  Jonson. 

Innately  (in-nat'li),  adv.  In  an  innate  man- 
ner. 

Innateness  (in-nat'nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  innate. 

Innativet  (in-nat'iv),  a.  Native  or  natural. 
'His  i/i?io(ioe  port.'  Chapman. 

Innavigable  (in-na'vig-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in. 
not,  and  navigable.]  'That  cannot  be  navi- 
gated; impassable  by  ships  or  vessels.  'The 
innavigable  lake.'  Dryden. 

Innavlgably  (in-na'vig-a-bli),  ado.  So  as 
not  to  be  navigable. 

Inne,t  Jjrei?.    In.  Chancer. 

Inne,t  In,t  n.  A  house;  habitation;  lodg- 
ing.   Chancer;  Spenser. 

Inner  (in'er),  a.  [A.  Sax.  innera,  compar. 
form  from  in.]  1.  Interior;  farther  inward 
than  something  else;  as,  an  inner  chamber; 
the  inner  court  of  a  temple  or  palace.— 2.  In- 
terior; internal;  not  outward;  as,  to  refresh 
the  inner  man.  Sometimes,  in  this  sense, 
applied  to  the  spiritual  part  of  man's  nature. 

Tliis  attracts  tlie  soul. 
Governs  the  inner  man,  the  nobler  part.  Mitto7i. 

3.  Not  obvious;  dark;  esoteric;  as,  an  inner 
meaning. — Inner  House,  the  name  given  to 
the  cliamljers  in  which  the  first  and  second 
divisions  of  tlie  Court  of  Session  hold  their 
sittings  in  Edinburgh;  applied  also  to  the 
divisions  themselves,  and  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Outer  House,  in  which  the 
lords  ordinary  sit  to  liear  motions  and 
causes.  All  causes  commencing  in  the  Court 
of  Session  in  regular  form,  by  summons, 
letters  of  suspension,  or  advocation,  reach 
the  Inner  House  after  passing  through  the 
Outer  House. 

Innerest.t  a.  superl.   Inmost.  Chaucer. 

Innerlyt  (in'er-li),  adv.    More  within. 

Innermost  (in'er- most),  a.  Farthest  in- 
ward; most  remote  from  tlie  outward  part. 

Inner-plate  (in'er -plat),  n.  In  arch,  the 
wall -plate  in  a  double-plated  roof,  which 
lies  nearest  the  centre  of  the  roof,  the  other, 
or  outer -plate,  having  its  side  nearer  the 
outer  surface  of  the  wall. 

Inner-post  (in'er-post),  n.  In  ship-building , 
a  piece  brought  on  at  the  fore-side  of  the 
main-post,  and  generally  continued  as  high 
as  the  wing-transom,  to  seat  the  other  tran- 
soms upon. 

Inner-square  (in'er-skwar),  n.  The  edges 
forming  tlie  internal  right  angle  of  a  car- 
penter's square. 

Innervation  (in-nerv-a'shon),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  nerve.  ]    A  state  of  nervelessness. 

Inner^'ation  (in-nerv-a'slion),  n.  [See  IN- 
NERVE.]  1.  Act  of  innerving  or  strengthen- 
ing.—2.  In  physiol.  tlie  properties  or  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system ;  the  nervous 
influence  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
life;  a  special  activity  exerted  in  any  part 
of  the  nervous  system. 

Innerve  (in-nerv'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and 
nerve.]  'To  give  nerve  to;  to  invigorate;  to 
strengthen. 

Innholder  (in'hold-er),  n.  1.  A  person  who 
keeps  an  inn  or  house  for  tlie  entertainment 
of  travellers;  an  innkeeper;  ataverner.  'Inn- 
holders  and  victuallers.'  Bacon.— 2.\  An  in- 
habitant. Spenser. 


Inning  (in'ing),  n.  1.  The  Ingathering  of 
grain.— 2.  pi.  (a)  in  cricket,  the  time  or  turn 
for  using  the  bat,  whether  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  player  or  of  a  side.  '  AU-Muggle- 
ton  had  the  flrst  ijminfiTS.'  Dickens.  Hence— 
Jig.  the  term  a  person  is  in  offtce  or  the  like, 
(b)  Lands  recovered  from  the  sea. 

Innis  (in'nis),  n.  Another  form  of  Ennis 
(which  see). 

Innitency  (in-ni'ten-si),  n.  [From  L.  innitor, 
to  lean  upon  —  in,  on,  and  nitor,  to  lean.] 
A  resting  upon;  pressure.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Innixiont  (in-nik'shon),  n.  [From  L.  innitor, 
innixus,  to  lean  or  rest  upon— in,  and  nitor, 
to  depend,  rely.]  Incumbency;  a  resting 
upon.  Derham. 

Innkeeper  (in'kep-er),  n.  The  keeper  of  an 
inn  ;  an  innholder ;  a  taverner.  '  'The  red- 
nose  innkeeper  at  Daventry.'  Shak. 

Innocence  (In'no-sens),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  in- 
nocentia,  from  innocens,  innocentis,  harm- 
less—ui,  not,  and  nocens,  ppr.  of  noceo,  to 
hurt,  from  root  of  neco,  to  kill;  nox,  night.] 

1.  Properly,  freedom  from  any  quality  that 
can  injure;  innoxiousness;  harmlessness;  as, 
the  innocence  of  a  medicine  which  can  do  no 
harm. — 2.  In  a  moral  sense,  freedom  from 
crime,  sin,  or  guilt;  untainted  purity  of 
heart  and  life;  unimpaired  integrity. 

Enjoyment  left  nothings  to  ask — injtaceJice  left  no- 
thing to  fear.  yohnsoJi. 

3.  Freedom  from  the  guilt  of  a  particular 
sin  or  crime. — 4.  Simplicity;  mental  imbe- 
cility; ignorance.  Shak.  -5.  'The  state  of 
being  lawfully  conveyed  to  a  belligerent,  or 
of  not  being  contraband  of  war;  as,  tlie  in- 
nocence of  a  cargo  or  of  any  merchandise. 
Innocency  t  (in'no-sen-si),  n.  Same  as  in- 
nocence.  Shak. 

Innocent  (in'no-sent),  a.  [L.  innocens,  inno- 
centis, harmless.  See  INNOCENCE.]  1.  Pro- 
perly, not  noxious;  not  producing  injury; 
free  from  qualities  that  can  injure;  harm- 
less; innoxious;  as,  an  innocent  medicine  or 
remedy. — 2.  Free  from  guilt;  not  having 
done  wrong  or  violated  any  law;  not  tainted 
with  sin;  pure;  upright.  'The  aidless  inno- 
cent lady,  his  wished  prey.'  Milton. — 3.  Free 
from  the  guilt  of  a  particular  crime  or  evil 
action;  as,  a  man  is  innocent  of  the  crime 
charged  in  the  indictment.— 4.  Lawful;  per- 
mitted ;  as,  an  innocent  trade.  —  5.  Imbe- 
cile; idiotic.  —6.  Not  contraband  of  war;  not 
subject  to  forfeiture ;  as,  innocent  goods 
carried  to  a  belligerent  nation.— Syn.  Harm- 
less, innoxious,  inoffensive,  guiltless,  spot- 
less, immaculate,  sinless,  pure,  unblamable, 
blameless,  faultless. 

Innocent  (in'no-sent),  n.  1.  One  free  from 
guilt  or  harm;  an  innocent  person. 

Also  in  thy  skirts  is  found  tlie  blood  of  the  souls  of 
the  poor  innocents.  Jer.  ii.  34. 

2.  A  natural;  a  simpleton;  an  idiot. 

There  be  three  kinds  of  fool,  mark  this  note,  g-entle- 
men.  Mark  it,  and  understand  it.  .  .  .  A.n  innocent, 
a  knave-fool,  a  fool  politick.  Dean.  &■  Ft. 

—  Massacre  or  slaughter  of  the  innocents, 
(a)  the  murder  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem 
by  Herod,  as  recorded  in  Mat.  ii.  16.  (b)  In 
parliamentary  slang,  the  abandonment,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  parliamentary  session, 
of  the  bills  introduced  by  government  that 
are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  pass  during 
that  session. 

Innocently  (in'no-sent-li),  adv.  In  an  inno- 
cent manner;  harmlessly;  guilelessly. 

Innocent's -day  (in'no-sents-da),  n.  A 
church  festival  celebrated  on  the  28th  of 
December,  in  commemoration  of  the  infants 
murdered  by  Herod. 

Innocua  (in-nok'ii-a),  n.  pi.  [L. ,  pi.  neut.  of 
innocuns,  innocent.]  One  of  the  three  sec- 
tions into  which  the  colubiine  snakes  are 
divided,  according  as  they  are  venomous  or 
otherwise,  the  other  two  sections  being  the 
Suspecta  and  Venenosa,  In  this  section  the 
superior  maxillfe  are  provided  with  solid 
teeth  only,  and  there  are  no  fangs.  It  com- 
prises the  common  ringed  snake  of  Britain 
and  the  boas  and  pythons  of  warm  climates. 

Innocnity  (in-nok-ii'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  iniKJCUous;  harmlessness. 

Innocuous  (in-nok'ii-us).  a.  [L.  innocuus — 
in,  not,  and  nocuus,  hurtful,  from  noceo,  to 
hurt.]  Harmless;  producing  no  ill  effect; 
innocent ;  as,  certain  poisons  used  as  medi- 
cines in  small  quantities  prove  not  only 
innocuous,  but  beneficial. 

Innocuously  (in-nok'u-us-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
nocuous manner ;  without  harm ;  without 
injurious  effects.  'Where  the  salt  sea  in- 
nocuously breaks.'  Wordsworth. 

Innocuousness  (in-nok'ii-ns-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  innocuous ;  harm- 


lessness; the  quality  of  being  destitute  of  mis- 
chievous properties  or  effects.  Sir  E.  Digby. 
Innodatet  (in'no-dat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  in- 
nodated;  ppr.  innodating.  [L.  in,  in,  and 
nodus,  a  knot.]  'To  bind  up  or  include,  as 
in  a  knot. 

Those  which  shall  do  the  contrary,  %ve  do  innodate 
with  the  like  sentence  of  anathema.  Fuller. 

Innominatole  (in-nom'in-a-bl),  a.  [L.  inno- 
miiutbilis  —  in,  not,  and  nominahilis,  that 
may  be  named,  from  nomino,  to  name,  from 
nomen,  a  name.]    Not  to  be  named. 

Innominata  (in-nom'in-a"ta),  n.  [L.,  fem. 
sing,  of  innominatus,  nameless.  See  Inno- 
minate. ]  In  anat.  the  innominata  arte- 
ria,  that  is,  tlie  branch  given  off  to  the  right 
by  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  subsequently 
divides  into  tlie  right  carotid  and  right  sub- 
clavian arteries. 

Innominate  (in-nom'in-at),  a.  [L.  innomi- 
natus—in,  not,  and  nominatus,  named,  pp. 
of  nomino,  to  name,  froin?iomen,  a  name.] 
Having  no  name;  anonymous. 

Innominatum(in-nom'in-a"tum),a.  [L.  See 
Innominate.]  In  anat.  each  of  the  lower 
bones  of  the  pelvis  is  called  os  innornina- 
tuin,  because  the  three  bones  of  which  it  is 
originally  formed  — viz.  the  ischium,  ilium, 
and  the  os  puiiis- grow  together  and  form 
one  complete  bone,  which  is  thus  left  name- 
less. 

Innovate  (in'no-vat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  inno- 
vated; ppr.  innovating.  [L.  innovo,  inno- 
vatum,  to  renew — in,  iiitens.,  and  ?ioi'o, 
to  make  new,  from  noviis,  new.]  1.  To 
change  or  alter  by  introducing  something 
new. 

From  his  attempts  upon  the  civil  power,  lie  pro- 
ceeds to  innovate  God's  worship.  SoiUh. 

2.  To  bring  in  by  way  of  something  new. 

Every  moment  alters  what  is  done, 
And  innovates  some  act  till  then  unknown.  Dryden. 
[Innovate,  v.t.  is  now  scarcely  used.] 
Innovate  (in'no-vat).  v.i.  To  introduce  no- 
velties; to  make  changes  in  anything  estab- 
lished: with  on  or  in;  as,  it  is  often  danger- 
ous to  innovate  on  the  customs  of  a  nation. 
'  To  innovate  in  public  forms  of  worship.' 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Innovation  (in-no-va'slion),  n.  [L.  innova- 
tio,  innovationis,  from  innovo.  See  INNO- 
VATE.] 1.  'The  act  of  innovating.— 2.  Change 
made  by  the  introduction  of  something  new; 
change  in  established  laws,  customs,  rites, 
or  practices. 

The  love  of  things  ancient  doth  argue  stayedness  ; 
but  levity'  and  want  of  experience  maketh  apt  unto 
injiovations.  Hooker. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  a  technical  expression  sig- 
nifying the  exchange,  with  the  creditor's 
consent,  of  one  oliligation  for  another,  so  as 
to  make  the  second  obligation  come  in  the 
place  of  the  first,  and  be  the  only  subsisting 
oliligation  against  the  debtor,  both  the  ori- 
ginal obligants  remaining  the  same.  Called 
often  Novation. — 4.  In  hot.  a  young  shoot 
which  has  not  coiiipletetl  itsgrowtli:  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  young  slioots  of  mosses. 

Innovationist  (in-no-va'shon-ist),  n.  One 
who  favours  or  introduces  inno\'ations. 

Innovative  (in'uo-vat-iv),  a.  Iiiti iiihicing 
or  tending  to  introduce  iniiovatiims;  rliar- 
acterized  by  innovations.  Fitzedward  Hall. 

Innovator  (in'no-vat-er),  n.  One  who  inno- 
vates; an  introducer  of  changes. 

Time  is  the  greatest  innovator.  Bacon. 
He  was  an  innoz'ator  by  virtue  of  rejecting  inno- 
vations. De  Qnincey. 
Innoxious  (in-nok'shus),  a.  [L.  innoxius — 
in,  not,  and  noxius,  hurtful,  from  noceo, 
to  hurt.]  1.  Free  from  mischievous  quali- 
ties; innocent;  harmless;  as,  an  innoxious 
drug. 

Innoxious  flames  are  often  seen  on  the  hair  of  men's 
heads  and  on  horses'  manes.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

2.  t  Free  from  crime;  pure;  innocent. 

Stranger  to  civil  and  religious  rage. 

The  good  man  walked  innoxious  through  his  age. 

Pope. 

Innoxiously  (in-nok'shus-li),  adv.  In  an 
innoxious  manner;  harmlessly. 

Innoxiousness  (in-nok'shus-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  innoxious;  harm- 
lessness. '  'Tlie  danger  or  the  innoxiousness 
of  any  and  every  manuscript.'  Miss  Burney. 

Innubilous  (in-nu'bil-us),  a.  [L.  innvbilis, 
cloudless — in,  not,  and  nnbila,  a  cloud.] 
Free  from  clouds;  clear.    Bloxint.  [Rare.] 

Innuendo ( iu-uii-en'do),n.  [L, innuendo (abl. 
of  gerund),  by  nodding,  from  innuo,  to  give 
a  liod  — i/i,  and  old  nuo,  Gr.  neuo,  to  nod.] 

1.  An  oblique  hint;  a  remote  intimation  or 
reference  to  a  person  or  thing  not  named. 

Mercury  .  .  .  owns  it  a  marriage  by  an  innuendo. 

Dryden. 

2.  In  law,  a  word  formerly  used  in  Latin 


oh,  cftain;     fill.  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  go;  j.iob; 


n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     IH,  then;  th,  (ftin; 


w.  toig;   wh,  «'Mg;   zh,  azure.  —See  Key. 
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pleadings,  and  now,  in  the  pre.sent  En,:*lish 
forms,  to  point  out  tlie  person  or  thing 
meant  or  referred  to  by  a  pronoun;  as,  he 
(innuendo  the  plaintiff,  that  is,  meanins 
tlie  plaintiff)  did  so  and  so. 

Innuent  (in'nu-ent),  a.  [L.  innuens,  innu- 
entis.  ppr.  of  innuo.  See  Innuendo.]  Con- 
veying a  hint;  insinuating;  significant. 

Inimit, [Eskimo.]  The  people:  the  name 
by  which  the  Eskimo  call  themselves. 

The  Eskimo  do  not  speak  of  tliemselves  by  the 
name  so  commonly  given  tliem  by  foreij^ners,  but 
simply  and  proudly  as  Itutitit,  th.it  is,  'tlie  people.' 
as  though  they  were  the  only  people  on  the  face  of 
the  eartn.  Quart.  Rev. 

Innumerability,  Innxunerableness  (in- 

nii'mt'r-a-biri-ti,in-nu'mer-a-bl-nes),)t.  .State 
of  being  innumerable. 
Innumeratole  (in-nii'mer-a-bl),  a.  [L.  innu- 
inembiUf! —prehx  in,  not,  and  numerabilis, 
that  can  Ije  numbered,  from  numero,  to 
number.  See  Number.]  JSTot  to  be  count- 
ed; that  cannot  be  enumerated  or  numbered 
for  multitude;  hence,  indefinitely,  very  nu- 
merous; countless. 

Cover  me,  ye  pines! 
Ye  cedars,  with  innttjuerablt  boughs 
Hide  me,  where  I  may  never  see  them  more! 

Millon. 

Syn.  Countless,  numberless,  unnnm))ered. 
Innumerably  (in-nii'mBr-a-bli),  adv.  With- 
out number. 

Innumerous  (in-nu'mer-us),  a.  [L.  inmi- 
merus,  countless  —  in,  not,  and  numerus, 
number.]  Too  many  to  be  counted  or  num- 
bered; innumerable.  'This  close  dungeon 
of  innumerous  boughs.'  Milton. 

The  palpitating  angel  in  his  fiesh 

Thrills  inly  with  consentint^  fellowship 

To  those  innumet'Oits  spirits  who  sun  themselves 

Outside  of  time.  E.  B.  Broifuijig. 

Innutrition  (in-nu-tri'shon),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  niitrition.\  Want  of  nutrition; 
failure  of  nourishment. 

It  has  already  been  sliown  that  the  belief  expressed 
by  Wolff  in  a  direct  connection  between  fructification 
and  innitlritioii,  is  justified  inductively  by  many  f.icts 
of  many  kinds.  H.Spencer. 

Innutritions  (in-nu-tri'shus),  a,  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  nutritions.]  Not  nutritious;  not 
supplying  nourishment;  not  nourishing. 

Innutritive  (in-nu'tri-tiv),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  nutritive.]    Not  nourishing. 

Inobedienoe  t  (in-6-be'di-ens),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  an<\  obedience.]  Disobedience;  neglect 
of  obedience.  '  Inobcdience  to  this  call  of 
Christ.'    Bp.  Bedell. 

Inobedient  t  (in-6-be'di-ent),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  obedient.]  Not  yielding  obedience; 
neglectiii'4  to  obey. 

Inobservable  (in-ob-zerv'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  observable.]  That  cannot  be 
seen,  perceived,  or  observed. 

Inobservance  (in-ob-zerv'ans),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  observance.]  Want  of  observ- 
ance ;  neglect  of  observing ;  disobedience. 
'  Drowsy  inobservance  and  carelessness.' 
Barrow. 

Inobservant  (in-ob-zerv'ant),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  observant.]  Not  taking  notice;  not 
quick  or  keen  in  observation;  heedless. 

Inobservation  (in-ob'zerv-a"shou),n.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  observation.]  Neglect  or 
want  of  observation. 

These  writers  are  in  all  this  guilty  of  the  most 
shameful  iiiobservatioi.  Shitch/ord. 

Inobtrusive  (in-ob-tro'siv),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  obtrusive.]  Not  obtrusive.  Cole- 
ridge.  See  Unobtkusive,  which  is  most 
used. 

Inobtrusively  (in-ob-tro'siv-li),  adv.  Un- 
obtrusively. 

Inobtrusiveness  (in-ob-tro'siv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  Ijuing  not  obtrusive. 

Inocarpin  (i-no-kai^pin),  n.  A  red  colouring 
matter  contained  in  tlie  juice  of  Inoearpus 
edulis,  a  tree  growing  in  Tahiti. 

Inoccupation  (in-ok'kii-pa"slion),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  oeeupatioii.]  Want  of  occupa- 
tion.   Sydney  Smith. 

Inoceramus  (i-no-se'ra-mus),  n.  [Gr.  is, 
inos,  a  fibre,  and  keramos,  a  tile,  shell.]  A 
mollusc  only  known  in  a  fossil  state,  re- 
sembling in  its  general  appearance  the  Os- 
tracese,  but  more  nearly  the  genus  Grypliica. 
It  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  cretaceous 
formation  in  Europe,  America,  and  India. 

Inoculable  (in-ok'u-la-bl),  a.  1.  That  may 
be  inoculated.— 2.  That  may  communicate 
disease  by  inoculation. 

Inocular  (in-ok'u-ler),  a.  In  entom.  a  term 
applied  to  the  antenna;  of  insects  when  in- 
serted in  the  angle  nf  the  eye. 

Inoculate  (in-ok'ii-lat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  in- 
oculated; jipr.  inoculating.  [L.  inoculo,  in- 
oculatuni,  to  ingraft  an  eye  or  bud  of  one 


tree  into  another— in,  into,  and  oculus,  an 
eye.]  1.  To  bud;  to  perform  the  operation 
of  budding  upon;  to  insert,  as  the  bud  of  a 
tree  or  plant  in  another  tree  or  plant,  for 
the  purpose  of  growth  on  the  new  stock;  as, 
to  inoculate  a  stock  with  a  foreign  bud. — 
*2.  In  ined.  to  communicate  a  disease  to  a 
person  by  introducing  infectious  matter  into 
his  blood,  generally  by  puncturing  the  skin; 
as,  to  inoculate  a  person  \vitli  the  matter  of 
small-pox  or  cow-pox ;  hence,  generally,  to 
infect,  to  contaminate. 

The  foulest  vices  were  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  gods,  and  the  holiest  ceremonies  were  ijwcu- 
lated  w^ith  impurity  and  sensuality.      J.  A.  Fronde. 

Inoculate  (in-ok'u-lat),  v.i.  To  propagate 
by  budding;  to  practise  inoculation. 

Inoculation  (in-ok'u-la"slion),  n.  [L.  inocu- 
latio,  inoculationis,  from  inoculo.  See  IN- 
OCULATE ]  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  insert- 
ing buds  of  one  plant  under  the  bark  of 
another  for  propagation.  — 2.  In  mcd.  the 
act  or  practice  of  communicating  a  disease 
to  a  person  in  health  by  introducing  through 
puncture  contagious  matter  into  his  blood; 
the  introduction  of  a  specific  animal  poison 
into  the  blood  by  puncture  or  through  con- 
tact with  a  wounded  surface  ;  as,  inocula- 
tion with  tlie  small-pox;  inoculation  with 
the  poison  of  glanders.  In  medical  prac- 
tice inoculation  has  been  limited  chiefly  to 
the  communication  of  the  small-pox,  with 
tlie  intention  of  preventing  a  subsequent 
attack  of  small-pox  of  a  severer  type,  but 
this  is  now  illegal  in  Britain,  vaccination 
being  used  instead.  See  Vaccination.— 
Inoculation  of  grass  lands,  in  agri.  a  pro- 
cess which  consists  in  preparing  the  soil 
as  if  it  were  to  be  sown  down  with  grass 
seeds,  but  covering  it  first  with  small  frag- 
ments of  turf  taken  from  the  best  old  pas- 
ture land,  after  which  grass  seeds  mixed 
with  clover  are  scattered  over  the  surface, 
and  the  field  is  rolled  to  press  down  the  turf 
and  press  in  the  seeds.  The  design  is  to  pro- 
duc  ■  a  luxuriant  crop  of  grass. 

Inoculator  (in-ok'Q-lat-er),  n.  A  person 
who  inoculates;  one  who  propagates  plants 
or  diseases  by  inoculation. 

Inodiatet  (in-o'di-at),  v.t.  [L.  in,  into,  and 
odium,  hatred.]    To  make  hateful. 

The  ancienter  members  of  her  conununion  .  .  . 
have  been  of  late  represented,  or  ratlier  rei>robated, 
under  tiie  ijtodiatiiii^  character  of  high  churchmen. 

South. 

Inodorate  (in-o'dfer-iit),  a.  [Prefix  tu,  not, 
ami  odurute.]    Having  no  scent  or  odour. 

Inodorous  (in-6'der-us),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  odorous.]  Wanting  scent;  having  no 
smell. 

The- white  of  an  egg  is  .  .  .  an  i/iodorcj/s  liquor. 

Arbutkiiol. 

Inodorousness  (in-o'd^ir-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  inodorous;  ab- 
sence of  odour. 

Inoffensive  (in-of-fens'iv),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  offensive.]  1.  Giving  no  offence  or  pro- 
vocation; causing  no  uneasiness  or  disturb- 
ance; as,  an  inoffensive  man;  an  inoffensive 
answer;  an  inoffensive  appearance  or  sight. 

2.  Harmless;  doing  no  injury  or  mischief. 

Thy  i}io_ffensive  satires  never  bite.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  obstructing ;  presenting  no  hinder- 
anoe.    [Rare  and  poetical.] 

From  hence  a  passage  broad. 
Smooth,  easy,  inoffensive,  down  to  hell.  Milton. 

InofTensively  (in-of-fens'iv-li),  adv.    In  an 

inoftensive  manner;  without  giving  offence; 

without  harm;  in  a  manner  not  to  offeiul. 
Inoffensiveness  (in-of -fens'iv-nes),)!.  Harm- 

lessness;  the  quality  of  being  inoffensive  or 

not  ofi'ensive. 

What  is  the  ground  of  this  their  pretended  inoffen- 
siz'eiiess  f  Bp.  Hall. 

Inofficial  (in-of-fi'slial),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  official.  ]  Not  official ;  not  proceeding 
from  the  proper  officer ;  not  clothed  with 
the  usual  forms  of  authority,  or  not  done  in 
an  official  character ;  as,  an  inofficial  com- 
munication; inofficial  intelligence. 

Pinckney  and  Marshall  would  not  make  iuofficiat 
visits  to  discuss  official  business.  Pickering. 

Inofficially  (in-of-fi'shal-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
official manner;  without  the  usual  forms, 
or  not  in  the  official  character. 

Inofficious  (in-of-fi'slius),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  officious.]  P^egardless  of  natural  obli- 
gation ;  contrary  to  or  not  in  accordance 
with  duty. 

Let  not  a  father  hope  to  excuse  an  inofficious  dis- 
position of  his  fortune,  by  alleging  that  every  man 
may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  Paley. 
Up,  thou  tame  river,  wake. 
And  from  thy  liquid  limbs  this  slumber  shake: 
Thou  drown'st  thyself  in  inofficious  sleep. 

B-  yonson. 


[In  second  extract  perhaps  =  It.  inofficioso, 
uncivil,  inattentive.]— y»i();/!C(OT(s  testament. 
in  law,  a  will  contrary  to  a  parent's  natural 
duty,  by  which  a  child  is  unjustly  deprived 
of  its  inheritance. 

Inolite  (in'o-lit),  n.    In  mineral,  carbonate 

of  lime;  cak-ite. 
Inoperationt  (in-o'pe-ra"shon),?i.  \l,.inope- 

ror,  to  effect— in,  on,  and  operor,  to  work.] 

Agency;  influence. 

A  true  temper  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  estate  of 
the  soul  upon  good  grounds  can  never  be  attained 
without  the  inoperntion  of  that  Holy  Spirit  from 
whom  every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect  j^iving,  pro- 
ceedeth.  Bp.  Hall. 

Inoperative  (in-o'pe-r.at-iv),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not, and  operative.]  Not  oiierative;  not  ac- 
tive ;  having  no  operation ;  producing  no 
effect;  as,  laws  rendered  inoperative  by  ne- 
glect; inoperative  remedies. 

The^  processes  bv  which  '  mouse'  was  changed  into 
'mice,' and  'speak  into  '  spoke' are  now  inoperative. 

Latham. 

Inopercular  (in-6-per'kii-ler),  a.  [L.  in,  not, 
and  operculum,  a  lid.]  In  conch,  a  term 
applied  to  certain  univalve  shells,  as  having 
no  operculum  or  lid. 

Inoperculata  (in-6-pSr'kii-]!i,"ta),  n.  pi.  [See 
Inopercular.]  The  division  of  pulmonate 
gasteropoda  in  which  there  is  no  shelly  or 
horny  plate  (operculum)  by  which  the  shell- 
aperture  is  closed  when  the  animal  is  with- 
drawn within  it. 

Inopinable  t  (in-op'in-a-bl),  a.  [L.  inopina- 
bilis—in,  not,  and  opinor,  to  suppose,  ex- 
pect.]  IS^ot  to  be  expected.  Latimer. 

Inopinatet  (in-o'pin-at),  a.  [L.  inopinatus, 
not  expected— in,  not,  and  ojiinatus,  sup- 
posed, imagined,  from  opinor,  to  suppose] 
Unexpected.  ' Casual]  and  inopinate  cases.' 
Time's  Storehouse  (quoted  by  Latham). 

Inopportune  (in-op'por-tiin),  ft.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  opportune;  L.  inop2)ortunns.  See 
Opportune.]  Not  opportune;  inconvenient; 
unseasonable.  '  No  visit  could  have  been 
more  iunpportnne.'  Hook. 

Inopportunely  (in-op'por-tun-li),  adv.  In 
an  inopportune  manner;  unseasonably;  at 
an  inconvenient  time. 

Inopportunity  (in-op'por-tiin"i-ti),  n.  [Pre- 
fix ill,  not,  and  opportvnity.]  Want  of  oppor- 
tunity; unseasonableness.  [P^are.] 

Inoppressive  (in-op-pres'iv),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  oppressive.]  Not  oppressive;  not 
burdcnsuiiie. 

Inopulent  (in-op'u-lent),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  npolciit.]  Not  opulent;  not  wealtliy; 
not  affluent  cu'  rich. 

Inordinacy  (in-or'din-a-si),  n.  [From  inor- 
dinate.]  Deviation  from  order  or  rule  pre- 
scribed ;  irregularity ;  disorder ;  excess  or 
want  of  moderation;  as,  the  inordinacy  of 
desire  or  other  passion.  'Inordinacy  and 
immorality  of  mind.'   Jer.  'fay lor. 

Inordinate  (in-oi-'din-at),  a.  [L.  inordinatus 
— in,  not,  and  ordinatus,  well-ordered,  or- 
derly, from  ordino,  to  regulate,  from  ordo, 
ordinis,  a  regular  series.]  Irregular;  dis- 
orderly; excessive;  immoderate;  not  limited 
to  ruU  s  iirescribed  or  to  usual  bounds;  as, 
an  inordinate  love  of  the  world;  inordinate 
desire  of  fame.  '  Inordinate  vanity.'  Burke. 

Inordinately  (in-or'din-at-li),  adv.  In  an 
inordinate  manner;  irregularly;  excessively; 
immoderately. 

As  soon  as  a  man  desires  anything  inordinately, 
he  is  presently  disquieted  in  himself.     yer.  Taylor. 

Inordinateness  (in-or'din-at-nes),  n.  Devia- 
tion from  order;  excess ;  want  of  modera- 
tion; inordinacy;  intemperance  in  desire  or 
other  passion. 

Inordination  (in-or-din-a'shon),  n.  [L.  in- 
ordinatiu,  innrdinationis.tli&orAeT,  from  in- 
ordinatus. ,sec  Jnoi  biNATE.]  Irregularity; 
deviation  from  rule  or  right. 

Every  inordination  of  religion  that  is  not  in  de- 
fect, is  properly  called  superstition.     yer.  Taylor. 

Inorganic  (in-or-gan'ik),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  organic.  ]  Devoid  of  organs;  not  formed 
with  the  organs  or  instruments  of  life ;  as, 
the  inorganic  matter  that  forms  the  earth's 
surface. — Inc/rgaiiic  bodies  are  sucli  as  have 
no  organs,  as  minerals. 

hiorganic  substances  never  live.  Chemically,  they 
may  be  simple  or  compound,  such  combinations 
usually  forming  binary  or  ternary  compounds.  Their 
physical  condition  may  be  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous; 
but  they  are  homogeneous  in  texture,  that  is,  any  de- 
tached portion  e.\actly  resembles  the  remainder  in 
composition  and  properties.  They  may  Le  amor- 
phous, without  distinct  forms;  or  crystalline,  that  is, 
having  distinct  geometrical  forms,  liounded  by  plane 
surfaces  which  have  a  definite  relation  to  each  other. 
They  increase  by  the  addition  of  like  particles  to 
their  surface,  which  is  termed  accretion  or  juxtapo- 
sition. Their  atoms  are  at  rest,  unless  set  in  motion 
by  some  physical  force  acting  from  without :  they  ini- 
tiate no  change  or  motion.  Madan. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       mo,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abwne;    y,  Sc.  icy. 
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—Inorganic  chemistry,  the  chemistry  of  the 
elements  other  than  carbon.    See  Chemis- 

TRV. 

Inorganical  (in-or-gan'ik-al),  a.  Inorganic. 

Inorganically  (in-or-gan'ik-al-li),arii).  With- 
out organs  or  organization. 

Inorganityt  (in-or-gan'i-ti),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  inorganic.  '  The  inorgan- 
ity  of  the  soul'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Inorganizatlon  ( in-or'gan-iz-ii"shon),  n. 
The  state  of  being  Inorganized ;  absence  of 
organization. 

Inorganized  (in-or'gan-izd),  a.   Not  having 

organic  structure;  void  of  organs,  as  earths, 

metals,  or  otlier  minerals. 
Inorthograpliy  (in-or-thog'ra-fl),  n.  [Prefix 
not,  and  orthography.']  A  deviation  from 

correct  ortliography.  Fcltham. 
Inosculate  (in-os'kii-lat),  v.i.    [L.  in,  and 

osculor,  oseidatus,  to  kiss.  See  OSCULATION.] 

1.  In  anat.  to  unite  by  apposition  or  con- 
tact ;  to  unite,  as  two  vessels  at  their  ex- 
tremities ;  to  anastomose ;  as,  one  vein  or 
artery  inosculates  with  another ;  a  vein  in- 
osculates with  an  artery.  Hence,  said  of  any 
channels  or  passages  running  tlie  one  into 
the  other.  'Drear,  dark,  inosculating  lanes.' 
Crabhe. — 2.  To  run  into  one  another;  to 
form  the  complements  of  each  other. 

The  several  niontlily  divisions  of  the  journal  may 
inosciclatg,  but  not  the  several  volumes.  De  Qitittcey. 

Inosculate  (in-os'kii-lat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
inosculated ;  ppr.  inosculating.  To  unite, 
as  two  vessels  in  an  animal  body.  'Into 
which  (arteries)  are  inosculated  other  ves- 
sels.' Berkeley. 

Inosculation  (in-os'kil-la"shon),  n.  1.  The 
union  of  two  vessels  of  an  animal  body  at 
their  extremities,  or  by  contact  and  perfor- 
ation of  their  sides,  by  means  of  which  a 
communication  is  maintained,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  fluids  is  carried  on;  anastomosis. 

2.  An  incorporating  or  assimilating  miion;  a 
blending. 

Inosic  (in-os'ik),  a.  [Gr.  is,  inos,  force, 
nerve,  muscle,  fibre.]  In  chem.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  an  acid  found  in  the  mother-liquor 
of  the  preparation  of  creatine  from  flesh- 
juice.  It  is  uncrystallizable,  easily  soluble 
in  water,  and  has  a  very  agreeable  flavour 
of  broth. 

Inosite  (in'os-it),  n.  [See  iNOSlc]  (C6H1.2O6.) 
A  saccharine  substance,  isomeric  with  glu- 
cose, found  in  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart,  in  the  lungs,  kidneys,  brain,  &c. 
In '  Bright's  disease '  it  has  been  found  in  the 
urine,  and  it  exists  also  in  several  plants. 

In-OWer  (in-our').  cidv.  [In,  and  outer,  that 
is,  over.]  Nearer  to  any  object;  close  to; 
forward:  opposed  to  ouf-oioer.  [Scotch.] 

Inoxidizable  (in-oks'id-iz-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  oxidizable.]  In  chem.  that  can- 
not be  oxidized  or  converted  into  an  oxide. 

In-penny  and  Out-penny  (in'pen-ni  and 

out'pen-ni),  ?i.  Jloney  paid  by  the  custom 
of  some  manors  on  alienation  of  tenants,  <&c. 

In  placet  (in  plas'),  ado.    There.  Spenser. 

In  posse  (in  pos'se).  [L.]  In  possibility  of 
being.    See  In  Esse. 

In-put  (in'put),  n.  Contribution,  or  share  in 
a  contribution;  balance  in  change  of  money. 
[Scotch.] 

Inquartation  (in-kwar-ta'shon),  n.  In 
metal,  same  as  Quartaiion  (which  see). 

Inquest  (in'kwest),  n.  [O.Fr.  enqueste;  Fr. 
enquete,  from  L.  inquisitus,  pp.  of  inquire, 
to  seek  after— and  quasro,  to  seek,  to 
search.]    1.  Inquiry;  search;  quest. 

This  is  the  laborious  and  vexatious  inquest  that 
the  soul  must  make  after  science.  South. 

2.  In  English  laxo,  (a)  a  judicial  inquiry  espe- 
cially an  inquiry  held  before  a  jury.  (i>)  The 
jury  itself — Coroner's  inquest,  an  inquest 
held  on  the  bodies  of  such  as  eitlier  die,  or 
are  supposed  to  die,  a  violent  death.  For 
this  purpose  the  coroner  of  each  county  is 
empowered  to  summon  jurymen  out  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  witnesses.  See  Coroner. 
— hiquest  of  office,  an  inquiry  made  by  the 
sovereign's  officer,  a  sheriff,  coroner,  or 
escheator,  concerning  any  matter  that  en- 
titles the  sovereign  to  the  possession  of 
lands  or  tenements,  goods  or  chattels.  It 
is  made  by  the  aid  of  a  jury  of  no  determi- 
nate number. 

Inquiett  (in-kwi'et),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
a.nA  quiet.]    'To  disturb;  to  trouble. 

Inquietation  t  (in-kwi-et-a'shon),  n.  Dis- 
turbance.   Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Inquietude  (in-kwi'et-iid),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
inquietudo — in,  not,  and  quietudo,  quietude, 
from  quies,  rest.]  Disturbed  state;  want  of 
quiet;  restlessness;  uneasiness,  either  of 
body  or  mind;  disquietude.  Byron. 


Inquiline  (in'kwi-lln),  n.  [L.  inquilinus,  an 
inhabitant  of  a  place  which  is  not  his  own.] 
An  insect  that  lives  in  an  abode  properly 
belonging  to  another,  as  certain  insects  that 
live  in  galls  made  by  the  true  gall-insects. 

Inquinate  (in'kwin-at),  v.i.  [L.  inquino, 
inquinatum,  to  defile— 1«,  and  O.L.  cunire, 
to  void  excrement.]  To  defile;  to  pollute;  to 
contaminate.    Sir  T.  Browne.    [Rare  ] 

Inquination  (in-kwin-a'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  defiling,  or  state  of  being  defiled;  pollu- 
tion; corruption.    Bacon.  [Rare.] 

Inquirable  (in-kwir'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  inquired  into ;  subject  to  inquisition 
or  inqULSt. 

There  be  many  more  things  iiiquirable  by  you. 

Baco7i. 

Inquire  (in-kwii-'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  inquired; 
ppr.  inquiring.  [L.  inquire,  to  seek  after — 
in,  into,  and  qucero,  to  seek.  ]  1.  To  ask  a 
question;  to  seek  for  truth  or  information 
by  asking  questions. 

We  will  call  the  damsel,  and  i}tqttiye  at  her  mouth. 

Gen.  xxiv.  57. 
2.  To  seek  for  truth  by  argument  or  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions,  or  by  investigation. — 
Inquire  haso/  before  the  person  asked;  as, 
inquire  of  them,  or  of  him.  It  has  com- 
monly one  or  other  of  the  prepositions 
about,  after,  concerning,  for,  into,  and  for- 
merly of,  before  the  suliject  of  inquiry. 

He  sent  Hadoram  his  son  to  king  David,  to  in- 
quire    his  welfare.  i  Chron.  xviii.  10. 
For  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  co^tcerniitg  this. 

Eccl,  vii.  10. 

When  search  is  to  be  made  for  particular 
knowledge  or  information  it  is  followed  by 
into;  as,  the  coroner  by  jury  inquires  into 
the  cause  of  a  sudden  death.  When  a  place 
or  person  is  sought,  or  something  hid  or 
missing, /or  or  after  is  commonly  used ;  as, 
inquire  for  one  Saul  of  Tarsus ;  he  was  in- 
quiring for  or  after  the  house  to  which  he 
was  directed ;  inquire  for  the  cloak  that  is 
lost ;  inquire  for  or  after  the  right  road. 
Written  also  Enquire. 

Inquire  (in-kwir'),  v.  t.  1.  To  ask  about ;  to 
seek  by  asking ;  to  make  examination  or 
inquiry  respecting;  as,  he  inquired  the  way. 

Having  thus  at  length  inquired  the  truth  concern- 
ing law  and  dispense.  Milton. 

2.  t  To  call;  to  name. 

Now  Cantium,  which  Kent  we  commonly  inquire. 

Spenser. 

Inquirendo  (in-kwir-en'do).  [L  ]  lixlaw, 
an  authority  given  in  general  to  some  per- 
son or  persons,  to  inquire  into  something 
for  the  advantage  of  the  crown. 

Inquirent  (in-kwli-'ent),  a.  [L.  inquirens, 
inquirentis,  ppr.  of  inquire,  to  seek  after. 
See  Inquire.]  Making  inquiry;  inquiring; 
wishing  to  know. 

Delia's  eye. 
As  in  a  garden,  roves,  of  hues  alone 
Inquirent,  curious.  Slienstone. 

Inquirer  (in-kwir'fer),  n.  One  who  inquires, 
searches,  or  examines;  an  investigator. 

Inquiringly  (in-kwlr'ing-li),  adv.  In  an 
inquiring  manner ;  by  way  of  inquiry. 

Inquiry  (in-kwi'ri),  ?i.  [From  inquire,  like 
expiry  from  expire.  ]  1.  'The  act  of  inquir- 
ing ;  a  seeking  for  information  by  asking 
questions ;  interrogation. 

The  men  which  were  sent  from  Cornelius  had  made 
i/iquiry  for  Simon's  house,  and  stood  before  the 
gate.  Acts  x.  17. 

2.  Search  for  truth,  information,  or  know- 
ledge; research;  examination  inlio  facts  or 
principles  by  proposing  and  discussing 
ciuestions,  by  solving  problems,  by  experi- 
ments or  other  modes ;  as,  inquiries  about 
philosophical  knowledge. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  physical  inquiries.  Locke. 

3.  A  question;  an  interrogation;  a  query;  as, 
address  your  inquiries  to  me,  sir.  —  Writ  of 
inquiry,  a  judicial  process  addressed  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  venue 
in  the  action  is  laid,  stating  the  former  pro- 
ceedings in  the  action,  and  commanding 
the  sheriff  that  by  tlie  oath  of  twelve  honest 
and  lawful  men  of  his  county  he  diligently 
inquire  what  damages  the  plaintiff  has 
sustained,  and  return  the  inquisition  into 
court.  This  writ  is  necessary  after  an  inter- 
locutory judgment,  the  defendant  having 
let  the  proceedings  go  by  default,  to  ascer- 
tain the  (juestion  of  damages. — Court  of  In- 
quiry or  Enquiry.  See  Court  of  Enquiry 
under  Court.— Syn.  Interrogation,  ques- 
tion, query,  scrutiny,  investigation,  exami- 
nation, search,  research. 

Inquisiblet  (in-kwiz'i-bl),  a.  [From  L.  in- 
quiro,  inquisitum,  to  seek.]  Admitting  of 
judicial  inquiry.  Hale. 


Inquisition  (in-kwi-zi'shon),  n.  [L.  ingui- 
sitio,  inquisitionis,  from  inquire,  inquisitum, 
to  seek  after.  See  Inquire.]  1.  The  act  of 
inquiring ;  inquiry ;  examination ;  search  ; 
investigation. 

You  are  so  far  to  exercise  an  inquisition  upon  your- 
self as  .  .  .  you  may  the  better  discover  what  the 
corruption  of^your  nature  sways  you  to.  ^er.  Taylor. 

2.  In  law,  (a)  the  verdict  of  a  petty  jury  im- 
pannelled  by  tlie  sheriff,  to  inquire  of  dam- 
ages in  civil  actions,  where  the  defendant 
has  suffered  judgment  by  default,  and  the 
damages  are  required  to  be  assessed;  also 
of  various  other  matters  where  the  court 
requires  a  particular  fact  certified,  or  re- 
quires the  sheriff  to  do  certain  acts  in  fur- 
therance of  its  judgment,  (b)  A  judicial 
inquiry;  an  official  examination;  an  inquest, 

3.  In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  a  court  or  tribunal 
established  for  the  examination  and  punish- 
ment of  heretics.  This  court  was  estab- 
lished in  the  twelfth  century  by  Father 
Donunic,  who  was  charged  liy  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  with  orders  to  excite  Catholic 
princes  and  people  to  extirpate  heretics. 
Its  operations  were  confined  to  Spain  and 
Portugal  and  their  colonies,  and  to  part  of 
Italy,  and  its  functions  were  exercised  with 
the  greatest  cruelty.  It  still  nominally 
exists,  but  its  rigour  is  entirely  mitigated", 
its  action  being  confined  to  the  examination 
of  books  and  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  of- 
fences. 

Inquisitiont  (in-kwi-zi'shon),  v.t.  To  make 
in(iuisition  or  inquiry  into  or  concerning. 

Inquisitional(in-kwi-zi'shon-al),a.  1.  Relat- 
ing to  inquisition  or  inquiry;  making  in- 
quiry; busy  in  inquiry. —2.  Relating  to  the 
Inquisition. 

Inquisitionary  (in-kwi-zi'shon-a-ri),  a.  In- 
quisitional. 

Inquisitive  (in-kwi'zit-iv),  a.  Addicted  to 
inquiry ;  inclined  to  seek  information  by 
questions,  discussion,  investigation,  obser- 
vation, and  the  like;  given  to  research; 
given  to  pry  into  anything ;  troublesomely 
curious.  '  A  young,  inquisitive,  and  sprightly 
genius.'  Watts. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  grew  inquisitive  after 
my  name  and  character.  Addison. 

Syn.  Inquiring,  prying,  curious. 
Inquisitive  (in-kwi'zit-iv),  n.  A  person  -who 
is  inquisitive;  one  curious  in  research.  Sir 

W.  Temple. 

Inquisitively  (in-kwi'zit-iv-li),  adv.  In  an 
inqiiisitivi.'  manner;  with  curiosity  to  obtain 
information;  with  scrutiny. 

Inquisitiveness  (in-kwi'zit-iv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  imiuisitive;  the  disposition 
to  obtain  information  by  questioning  others, 
or  by  researches  into  facts,  causes,  or 
principles ;  curiosity  to  learn  'what  is  not 
known;  as,  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  human 
mind. 

Inquisitor  (in-kwi'zit-Sr),  n.  [L.  See  In- 
quire.] 1.  One  who  inquires;  particularly, 
one  wliose  official  duty  it  is  to  inquire  and 
examine.  —  2.  t  An  inquisitive  or  curious 
person.  ' Inquisitors  are  intlers,.'  Feltham. 
3.  A  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Court  of 
Inquisition. 

Inquisitorial  ( in-kwi'zi-t6"ri-al ),  a.  Per- 
taining to  inquisition;  specifically,  pertain- 
ing to  the  Roman  Catholic  Court  of  Inquisi- 
tion, or  resembling  its  practices;  making 
strict  or  searching  inquiry. 

He  conferred  on  it  a  kind  of  inquisitorial  and 
censorial  power  even  over  the  laity,  and  directed  it 
to  inquire  into  all  matters  of  conscience.  Hume. 

Inquisitorially  (in-kwi'zi-t6"ri-al-li),  adv. 

In  an  inquisitorial  manner. 
Inquisitorious  (in-kwi'zi-t6"ri-us),  a.  Jink- 
ing strict  inquiry;  inquisitorial.  [Rare.] 

Under  whose  inquisitorious  and  tyrannical  dun- 
cery,  no  free  and  splendid  wit  can  ever  flourish. 

Milton. 

Inquisiturientt  (in-kwi'zi-tu"ri-ent),  a. 
[Fiom  a  fictive  L.  verb  inquisiturie,  from 
inquire,  inquisitum,  to  inquire.  See  In- 
quire.] Given  to  inquisition,  or  making 
strict  inquiry;  inquisitorial.  ' 0\iv  inquisi- 
turient  ))isliops. '  Hilton. 

Inracinate  (in-ra'sin-at),  uf.  [Fr.  inraciner 
-  in,  and  racine,  a  root,  from  a  hypotheti- 
cal L.  form  radicina,  from  radix,  radicis,  a 
root  ]   To  enroot;  to  implant. 

Inrail  (in-ral'),  uJ.  [Prefix  in,  and  rni!.]  To 
rail  in;  to  inclose  with  rails. 

Inregister  (in-re'jis-ter;,  v.t.  [Prefix  in, 
and  register.]  To  enrol,  as  in  a  register;  to 
register. 

Inroad  (in'rod),  n.  [Prefix  in,  and  road.] 
The  entrance  of  an  enemy  into  a  country 
with  purposes  of  hostility ;  a  sudden  or  de- 


ch,  ctoin;     Ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  po;  j.job; 


h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     1'H,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  azrure.  —See  Key. 
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sultory  inclusion  or  invasion ;  attack ;  en- 
croaclmient. 

The  loss  of  Shrewsbury  exposed  all  North  Wales 
to  the  daily  inroads  of  the  enemy.  CLareiidon, 

All  Englishmen  who  valued  liberty  and  law  saw 
with  uneasiness  the  deep  inroad  which  the  preroga- 
tive had  made  into  the  province  of  legislature. 

Macaiclay. 

Inroad  t  (in-rod'),  u  t.  To  make  inroad  into; 
to  invade. 

The  Saracens  .  .  .  conquered  Spain,  inroaded 
Aquitain.  Fuiier. 

InroU  (in-rol'),  v.t.    Same  as  Enrol. 

Inrolment  (in-rol'ment),  n.  Same  as 
B)iruhiicnt. 

Inrunning  (in'run-inf;),  n.  [Prefix  in,  and 
run.]  1.  The  act  of  nmniny  in. —  2.  The 
place  or  point  where  one  stream  falls  into 
another,  or  into  the  sea ;  influx.  '  At  the 
inrunning  of  the  brook.'  Tennyson. 

Insafety  t  (in-saf'ti),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
safeti/.]    Want  of  safety. 

Insalivation  (in-sa'li-va"shon),  n.  In 
physiol.  the  blending  of  the  saliva  with 
the  food  in  the  act  of  eating. 

Insalubrious  (in-sa-Iii'bri-us),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  salubrious.]  Not  salubrious;  not 
healthful;  unfavourable  to  health  ;  "un- 
healtliy;  as,  an  iiisalybrioiis  air  or  climate. 

Insalubrity  (in-sa-lu'bri-ti),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  salubrity.  ]  Want  of  salubrity ; 
unheal tlifulness;  unwholesomeness;  as,  the 
insalubrity  of  air,  water,  or  climate. 

Socrates  shows  the  cause  of  the  insalubrity  of  a 
passage  between  two  mountains  in  Armenia. 

T.  IVarton. 

Insalutary  (in-sa'lu-ta-ri),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  salutary.]  Not  salutary;  (a)  not 
favourable  to  health  or  soundness;  unwhole- 
some. (())  Not  tending  to  safety;  productive 
of  evil. 

Insanability,  Insanableness  (in-san'a- 
bil"i-ti,  iu-san'a-bl-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
insanable  or  incurable. 

Insanable  (in-san'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  sanablc]  Not  sanable ;  incaijable  of 
being  cured  or  healed;  incurable. 

Insanably  (in-san'a-bli),  adv.  So  as  to  be 
incurable. 

Insane  (in-san'),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
sane.  ]  1.  Not  sane ;  unsound  in  mind  or 
intellect;  mad;  deranged  in  mind;  delirious; 
distracted. 

Soon  after  Dryden's  death  she  became  insane,  and 
was  confined  under  the  care  of  a  female  attendant. 

Malone. 

2.  Used  by  or  appropriated  to  insane  persons; 
as,  an  insane  hospital. — 3.  t  Making  insane; 
causing  insanity. 

Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root  {probably 

hemlock  or  henbane) 
That  t.nkes  the  reason  prisoner?  Shak. 

Insanely  (in-san'li),  adv.  In  an  insane 
manner;  madly;  foolishly;  without  reason. 

Insaneness  (in-san'nes),  n.  Insanity. 

Insaniatet  (in-san'i-at),  v.t.  To  make  un- 
sound or  distempered. 

Does  not  the  distemper  of  the  body  insaniaCe  the 
soul?  FeLtham. 

Insanie  t  (in-sa'ni),  n.  Insanity.  '  It  insinu- 
ate1;h  me  of  inaanie.'  S)iak.  [An  affected 
word,  coined  for  the  pedant  Holof ernes.] 

Insanify  (in-san'i-fi),  v.t.  To  make  insane; 
to  madden.  [Pi.are.] 

There  may  be  at  present  some  very  respectable  men 
at  the  head  of  these  maniacs,  who  would  ijisanify 
them  with  some  degree  of  prudence,  and  keep  them 
only  half  mad  if  tliey  could.  Sydney  Smith. 

Insanity  (in-san'i-ti),  n.  [L.  insanitas,  from 
wisofiws,  unsound.  See  Insane.]  The  state 
of  being  insane  or  of  unsound  mind ;  de- 
rangement of  intellect;  madness.  This  term 
is  applicable  to  any  degree  of  mental  de- 
rangement, from  slight  delirium  to  raving 
madness;  it  is  rarely  used,  however,  to  ex- 
press the  temporary  delirium  occasioned  by 
fever  or  accident.  It  has  been  classified  by 
some  medical  writers  under  the  four  heads 
of  mania,  melancholy,  dementia,  and  idiocy. 

All  power  of  fancy  over  reason  is  a  degree  of 
insanity.  Johiiso^i. 

Stn.  Madness,  craziness,  mania,  delirium, 
lunacy,  dementia. 

Insapory  t  (in-sa'po-ri),  a.  [L.  in,  not,  and 
sapor,  taste.]  Tasteless;  wanting  flavour; 
insipid.    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Insatiability  (in-sa'shi-a-bil"i-ti),  11.  Insa- 
tialileness. 

Insatiable  (in-sa'shi-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  SiTiA  satiable.]  Not  satiable;  incapable 
of  being  satisfied  or  appeased;  very  greedy; 
as,  an  itisatiable  appetite  or  desire ;  insa- 
tiable thirst. 

He  himself. 

Insatiable  of  glory,  had  lost  all.  Milton. 


Insatiableness  (in-sa'shi-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  insatiable;  greedi- 
ness that  cannot  be  satisfied  or  appeased. 

Insatiably  (in-sa'shi-a-bli),  adv.  In  an 
insatiable  manner;  with  greediness  not  to 
be  satisfied. 

Insatiate  (in-sa'shi-at),  a.  [L.  insatiatus, 
unsatisfied-- in,  not,  and  satiatus,  pp.  of 
satio,  to  satisfy,  from  satis,  enough.]  Not 
to  be  satisfied ;  insatiable ;  as,  insatiate 
thirst. 

Insatiate  oi  accumulating  treasure,  he  discovered 
other  methods  of  extortion.  Hallam. 

Insatiately  (in-sa'shi-at-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
satiate manner;  so  greedily  as  not  to  be  sa- 
tisfied. '  He  (Mahomet)  was  so  insatiately 
libidinous."    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Insatiateness  ( in-sii'shi-at-nes ),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  insatiate  or  insati- 
able. 

Insatiety  (in-sa-ti'e-ti),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
s.TaA  satiety.]    Insatiableness.  Granger. 

Insatisfaction  (in-sa-tis-fak'shon),  n.  [Pre- 
fix not,  and  satisfaction.]  AVaut  of  satis- 
faction; dissatisfaction.    Bacon.  [Rare.] 

Insaturable  (in-sa'tiir-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  saturable  ]  Not  saturable;  incap- 
able of  being  filled  or  glutted. 

Insolence  (in'si-ens),  n.  [L.  inscientia.  See 
below.]  Ignorance;  want  of  knowledge  or 
skill. 

Inscient  (in'si-ent  or  in-si'ent),  a.  [L.  in, 
not,  and  sciens,  scientis,  ppr.  of  scio,  to  know. 
See  Science.]  Not  knowing;  ignorant;  fool- 
ish; unskilful 

Inscient  (in'si-ent  or  in-si'ent),  a.  [L.  in, 
into,  and  scisns,  scientis,  ppr.  of  scio,  to 
know.  ]  Endowed  with  knowledge  or  in- 
sight; intelligent. 

Gaze  on,  with  insdeni  vision,  toward  the  sun. 

B.  £.  Browning. 

Insconce  (in-skons'),  v.t.  To  defend  with 
or  as  with  a  sconce ;  to  fortify.  See  En- 
sconce. 

An  you  use  these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce 
for  my  head  and  insconce  it  too;  or  else  I  shall  seek 
niy  wit  in  my  shoulders.  Shak. 

Inscribable  (in-skrib'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
inscribed. 

Inscribableness  (in-skrlb'a-bl-nes),  n. 
State  of  being  inscribable. 

Inscribe (in-skrib'),ut.  pret.  &\>V-inscribed; 
ppr.  inscribing.  [L.  inscribo—in,  and  scrilm, 
to  write.  See  Sceibe.  ]  1.  To  write  down  or 
engrave;  to  mark  down,  as  something  to 
be  read;  to  imprint;  as,  to  inscribe  a  line 
or  verse  on  a  monument,  on  a  column  or 
pillar.  —  2.  To  mark  with  letters,  charac- 
ters, or  words. 
I  inscribed  the  stone  with  my  name.  Johnson. 

3.  To  assign  or  address  to;  to  commend  to 
by  a  short  address,  less  formal  than  a  dedi- 
cation; as,  to  inscribe  an  ode  or  a  book  to 
a  prince. 

One  ode,  which  pleased  me  in  the  reading  ...  is 
inscribed  to  the  present  Earl  of  Rochester.  Dryden. 

4.  To  imprint  deeply;  to  impress;  as,  to 
inscribe  anything  on  the  mind  or  memory. 

5.  In  geom.  to  draw  or  delineate  in  or 
within,  as  chords  or  angles  within  a 
circle,  or  as  a  rectilinear  figure  within  a 
curvilinear  one  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
the  lines  of  the  former  shall  tenninate  in 
the  periphery  of  the  latter,  or  as  a  curvi- 
linear figure  within  a  rectilinear  one  in 
such  a  manner  that  all  the  lines  of  the 
latter  shall  be  tangents  to  the  former, 

Inscriber  (in-skrib'er),  ?!.  One  who  inscribes. 

Inscriptible  (in-skrip'ti-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  inscribed  or  drawn  in  or  within;  spe- 
cifically, in  geom.  applied  to  certain  plane 
figures  and  solids  capable  of  being  inscribed 
in  other  figures  and  solids. 

Inscription  (in-skrip'shon),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L, 
inscriptio,  inscriptionis,  from  inscribo,  in- 
scriptum.  See  INSCKIBE.]  1.  The  act  of  in- 
scribing.— 2.  That  which  is  inscribed;  some- 
thing written  or  engraved  to  communicate 
knowledge;  especially,  (a)  any  record  of  pub- 
lic or  private  occurrences,  of  laws,  decrees, 
and  the  like,  engraved  on  stone,  metal,  or 
other  hard  substance,  exhibited  for  public 
inspection.  (&)  An  address  or  consignment 
of  a  book  to  a  person  as  a  mark  of  respect 
or  an  invitation  of  patronage ;  less  formal 
than  a  dedication,  (c)  In  numis.  the  name 
given  to  words  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
reverse  side  of  some  coins  and  medals,  the 
words  that  run  round  the  rim  or  are  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  figure  being  termed  the 
legend.— In  the  civil  law,  an  engagement 
which  a  person  who  makes  a  solemn  accu- 
sation against  another  enters  into  that  he 
will  suffer  the  same  punishment,  if  he  has 


accused  the  other  falsely,  which  would  have 
been  infiicted  upon  him  had  he  been  guilty. 
Inscriptive  (in-skript'iv),  a.  Bearing  in- 
scription; of  the  character  of  an  inscrip- 
tion. 

InscroU  (in-skrol'),D.  t.  [Prefix  in,  and  scroll.  ] 
To  write  on  a  scroll. 

Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold. 

Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old. 

Your  answer  had  not  been  inscrolled.  SJtak. 

Inscrutability.Inscrutableness  (in-skro'- 
ta-bil"i-ti,  in-skrb'ta-bl-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  inscrutable. 

Inscrutable  (in-skrii'ta-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  scrutnhle.]  Not  scrutable:  (a)  in- 
capable of  being  searched  into  and  under- 
stood by  inquiry  or  study;  as,  the  designs  of 
the  emperor  appear  to  be  inscrutable,  (b) 
Incapable  of  being  penetrated,  discovered, 
or  understood  by  human  reason;  incapable 
of  being  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  ex- 
plained, or  answered;  as,  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence are  often  inscrutable.  'Waiving  a 
question  so  inscrutable  as  this.'  J)e  Quincey. 
Syn.  Unsearchable,  impenetrable,  incom- 
prehensible. 

Inscrutably  (in-skrij'ta-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
scrutable manner;  in  a  manner  or  degree 
not  to  be  found  out  or  miderstood. 

Insculp(in-skulp'),u.  f.  [L.  insculpo—in,  and 
sculpo,  to  engrave.]  To  engrave;  to  carve. 
[Rare.] 

They  have  in  England 
A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 
Stamped  in  gold,  but  that's  insciilp'd  upon; 
But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 
Lies  all  within.  Shak. 

InSCUlption  (in-skulp'shon),  n.  In.5crip- 
tion.    [Rare.  ] 

Insculpture  (in-skulp'tur),  n.  An  engrav- 
ing ;  sculpture.  '  On  his  gravestone  this  in- 
sculpture.' Shak. 

Insculptured  (in-skulp'tiird),  a.  Engraved. 

Inseam  (in-sem'),  v.  t.  To  impress  or  mark 
with  a  seam  or  cicatrix.  Pope. 

Insearcbt  (in-serch'),  v.i.  Same  as  En- 
search. 

Insecable  (in-sek'a-bl),  a.  [L.  insecabilis— 
in,  not,  and  secabilis,  that  may  be  cut,  from 
seco,  to  cut.]  Incapable  of  being  divided 
by  a  cutting  instrument;  indivisible. 

Insect  (in'sekt),  n.  [L.  insectum,  from  in- 
seco,  insectum,  to  cut  into  —  in,  into,  and 
seco,  to  cut.  This  name  seems  to  have  been 
orignnally  given  to  certain  small  animals 
whose  bodies  appear  cut  in  or  almost  di- 
vided. So  in  Greek,  entoma,  that  is,  animals 
cut  in.]  1.  In  zool.  one  of  a  class  (Insecta) 
of  invertebrate  animals  of  the  division  Ar- 
thropoda  or  Artieulata,  distinguished  from 
the  other  classes  of  the  division  by  the  fact 
that  the  three  divisions  of  the  body— the 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen — are  always  dis- 
tinct from  one  another.  There  are  never 
more  than  three  pairs  of  legs  in  the  adult, 
and  these  are  all  borne  upon  the  thorax;  re- 


Fig.  I. 


Figure  showing  the  Parts  of  Insects. 

Fig.  I, — Co\&o^ter  {.Cicindelacampestris).  ^r.  Head. 
Thorax.        Abdomen,    dd, 'Elytra.,    ff.  Wings. 
//,  Antennae. 

spiration  is  effected  by  means  of  air-tubes 
or  tracheae,  and  in  most  insects  two  pairs  of 
wings  are  developed  from  the  back  of  the 
second  and  third  segments  of  the  thorax. 
Tlie  integument  is  more  or  less  hardened  by 
the  deposition  of  chitin  in  it.  The  head  is 
composed  of  several  segments  amalgamated 
together,  and  carries  a  pairof  jointed  feelers 
or  antennse,  a  pair  of  eyes,  usually  com- 
pound, and  the  appendages  of  the  mouth. 
The  thorax  is  composed  of  three  segments, 
also  amalgamated,  but  generally  pretty 
easily  recognized.  Insects  are  all  produced 
from  eggs.  They  have  been  divided  into  three 
sections — Ametabola,  Hemimetabola,  and 
Holometabola,  according  as  they  remain 
always  the  same  or  undergo  an  incomplete 
or  complete  metamorphosis.  The  Ameta- 
bola do  not  pass  through  metamorphosis, 
and  differ  from  the  adult  only  in  size.  They 
are  all  destitute  of  wings;  the  eyes  are 
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simple  and  sometimes  wanting.  The  Hemi- 
metabola  undergo  an  incomplete  metamor- 
phosis, the  larva  differing  from  the  imago 
chiefly  in  the  absence  of  wings  and  in  size. 
The  pupa  is  usually  active,  or  if  quiescent 
capable  of  movement.  In  the  Holometa- 
bola  the  metamorphosis  is  complete,  the 
larva,  pupa,  and  imago  differing  greatly 
from  one  another  in  external  appearance 
and  habits.   The  larva  is  wormlike,  and  the 


Fig.  2. 


Figure  showing^  the  Parts  of  Insects. 

Fig.  2.— A,  B.  C,  Mandibulate  Moutli.  A,  Head  of 
Hornet,  and  upper  side  of  moulli.  tn,  Clypeus. 
It,  Ocelli,  stemiuata,  or  simple  eyes,  o.  Compound 
eyes.  B,  Head  of  Beetle,  and  C.  under  side  of  mouth 
of  Beetle.  +, Vertex.  7/i,  Clypeus.  Eyes.  Lab- 
rum  or  upper  lip.  5^,  Mandibles  or  upper  jaws,  r.  Max- 
illae or  lower  jaws,  s.  Maxillary  palpi,  t.  Labium 
or  under  lip.  Ji,  Labial  palpi,  v,  Mentum  or  chin, 
consisting  of  three  parts — x,  Mentuin  ;  x  x.  Stipes  ; 
XXX,  Jugulum. —  D  and  E,  Haiistellate  Mouths. 
D,  Spiral  mouth  or  sucker  of  a  Butterfly,  called  also 
Antlla.  E,  Straight  sucker  of  a  Plant- bug  (Penta- 
toma)  called  HaListelluni.— F,  Leg  of  Stag-beetle. 
^,  Coxa,  /l.  Trochanter,  i,  Femur,  y.  Tibia,  k,  Cal- 
cares  or  spurs.  /,  Tarsus,  which  in  tliis  instance  is 
pentanrerous,  or  consisting  of  five  pieces,  i.  Ungues 
or  hooks.  2,  Plllvillus  or  cushion. — G,  Thorax  of 
Stag-beetle,  c,  Abdoiuen.  dd.Hlytra,  ee.  Wings. 
la.  Prothorax  —  upper  side,  pronotum;  underside, 
presternum,  x,  .Mesotliorax  —  upper  side,  nieso- 
notum;  under  side,  mesosternnm.  y,  Metathorax — 
upper  side,  metanotum ;  under  side,  nietasternum. 
z,  Scutellum. 

pupa  quiescent.  The  section  Ametabola  is 
divided  into  three  orders—  Anoplura  (ex. 
lice),  Mallophaga  (ex.  the  bird-lice),  and 
Thysanura  (ex.  spring-tails).  The  section 
Hemimetabola  comprises  also  three  orders 
—  the  Hemiptera  (ex.  plant-lice),  Orthop- 
tera  (ex.  cockroaches),  and  Neuroptera  (ex. 
dragon  -  flies).  The  Holometabola  are  the 
most  numerous  and  are  divided  into  six  or- 
ders—Aphaniptera  (ex.  fieas),  Diptera  (ex. 
house-flies),  Lepidoptera(ex.  butterllies  and 
moths),  Hymenoptera  (ex.  bees  and  wasps), 
Strepsiptera  (ex.  stylops),  Coleoptera  (ex. 
cockchafers,  stag-beetles,  weevils).  —  2.  Any 
person  or  thing  small  or  contemptible. 

Insect  (in'sekt),  a.  \.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
insect  or  insects;  resembling  an  insect;  as, 
itinect  transformations;  insect  architecture. 
'  The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing.'  Gray. 
2.  Small;  mean;  contemptilile. 

Insecta  (in-sek'ta),  n.  pi.    See  Insect. 

Insectationt  (in-sek-ta'shou),  n.  The  act 
of  pursuing ;  pui-suit;  attack;  persecution. 
Sir  T.  More. 

Inseetator  (in-sek-tat'6r),  71.  [L.,  from  in- 
sector,  to  pursue,  freq.  of  insequor,  to  follow 
after  or  upon  —  in,  and  sequvr,  to  follow.] 
A  persecutor.  [Rare.] 

Insected  (in-sekt'ed),  a.  Segmented,  so  as  to 
have  the  character  of  an  insect.  [Rare.] 

We  can  hardly  endure  the  sting  of  that  small  i>i- 
j^rffrf  animal  (the  bee).  Hcnuell. 

Insecticide  (in-sek'ti-sid),  n.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  kills  insects. — 2.  Tlie  act  of  killing 
insects.— 3.  A  substance  used  to  kill  insects. 

Insectile  (in-sekt'il),  a.  Having  the  nature 
of  insects.    'Insectile  animals.'  Bacon. 

Insectilet  (in-sekt'il),  n.    An  insect. 

Inseciion  (in-sek'shon),  n.  A  cutting  in; 
incisure;  incision. 

Insectivora  (in-sek-tiv'6-ra),  n.    [L.  insec- 


tum,  an  insect,  and  voro,  to  devour.]  In 
zool.  (a)  an  order  of  mammals  which  live 
to  a  great  extent  on  insects.  They  apply 
the  sole  to  the  ground  in  walking,  and  have 
the  molar  teeth  set  with  sharp  conical  cusps. 
They  are  usually  of  small  size,  and  many  of 
them  live  underground,  hybernating  for 
some  months.  The  shrew,  hedgehog,  and 
mole  are  familiar  examples.  (6)  In  Tem- 
minck's  system,  an  order  of  birds  that  feed 
on  insects,  as  the  swallows,  (c)  The  sub- 
order which  includes  the  great  majority  of 
Cheiroptera  or  bats. 

Insectivore  (in-sek'ti-v6r),  n.  One  of  the 
Insectivora  (which  see). 

Insectivorous  (in-sek-tiv'6-rus),  a.  [L.  in- 
sectum,  an  insect,  and  voro,  to  eat.]  Feed- 
ing or  subsisting  on  insects;  belonging  to 
the  Insectivora, 

InsectOlOgert  (iu-sek-tol'o-jer),  n.  [E.  in- 
sect, and  Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  One  who 
studies  insects;  an  entomologist. 

Insectology  t  (in-sek-tol'o-ji),  ?i.  The  science 
of  insects;  entomology. 

Insecure  (in-se-kur'),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
secure.]  Not  secure;  (a)  not  safe;  not  con- 
fident of  safety;  apprehensive  of  danger  or 
loss ;  as,  no  man  can  be  easy  when  he  feels 
insecure. 

He  ...  is  continually  insecure  not  only  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  but  even  of  life  itself 

Tillotsott. 

(6)  Not  effectually  guarded  or  protected; 
unsafe;  exposed  to  danger  or  loss. 

Am  I  going  to  build  on  precarious  and  insentre 
foundations?  Hurd. 

Insecurely  (in-se-kiii'^i),  adv.  In  an  inse- 
cure manner;  without  security  or  safety; 
without  certainty. 

Insecureness  (in-se-kui-'nes),  n.  Insecurity. 

Insecurity  (in-se-kur'i-ti),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  security.]  The  state  of  being  insecure; 
want  of  security:  (a)  exposure  to  destruc- 
tion or  loss:  danger;  hazard;  as,  the  insecur- 
ity of  a  building  exposed  to  fire;  the  inse- 
curity of  a  debt.  (6)  Want  of  safety,  or 
want  of  confidence  in  safety  ;  as,  seamen  in 
a  tempest  must  be  conscious  of  their  inse- 
curity,   (c)  Uncertainty. 

It  may  easily  be  perceived  with  what  insecurity 
truth  we  ascriije  effects  depending  ujion  the  natural 
period  of  time  unto  arbitrary  calculations,  and  such 
as  vary  at  pleasure.  Sir  T.  Bronjiie. 

Insecution  (in-se-kQ'shon),  n.  [L.  insecutio, 
insecutionis,  from  insequor,  to  follow  after 
or  upon — in, and  se(juor,to  follow.  ]  A  follow- 
ing after;  close  pursuit.  'With  what  ruth 
tlie  insecution  grew.'  ChajJman. 

Inseminate (in-se'min-at),  v.t.  [L.insem.ino, 
inseminatuin — in,  and  seniino,  to  sow,  from 
semen,  seminis,  seed.]  To  sow;  to  inject 
seed  into;  to  impregnate.  _  [Rare.] 

Insemination  (in-se'min-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  sowing  or  of  injecting  seed  into;  im- 
pregnation.   [Rare.  ] 

Insensate  (in-sens'at),  a,  [L.L.  insensatus 
— L.  in,  not,  and  sensatuS,  endowed  with 
sense,  from  sensus,  sensation,  sense.]  Des- 
titute of  sense;  wanting  sensibility;  stupid; 
foolish. 

The  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  i)isc?[sate  things.  ll^ord-^worth. 

Insensateness  (in-sens'at-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  insensate  or  insensible ;  want  of 
sense;  stupidity;  foolishness. 

Insenset  (in-sens'),  v.t.  To  instruct;  to  in- 
form; to  make  to  understand.  Grose. 

Insensibility  (in-sens'i-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  insensible:  (a) 
want  of  the  power  of  feeling  or  perceiving; 
as,  a  frozen  limb  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
as  is  an  animal  body  after  death. 

When  the  vapour  of  pure  chloroform  is  respired,  it 
soon  induces  inseusibil.fy.  Braude  &■  Cox. 

(b)  Want  of  the  power  to  be  moved  or  af- 
fected; want  of  tenderness  or  susceptibility 
of  emotion  and  passion.  —  Syn.  Dulness, 
numbness,  unfeelingness,  stupidity,  torpor, 
apathy,  indifference. 

Insensible  (in-sens'i-bl),  a.  [L.  insensibilis 
— prefix  in,  not,  and  sensibilis,  sensible.  See 
Sensible.]  Not  sensible:  (a)  imperceptible; 
that  cannot  be  felt  or  pei'ceived;  hence,  pro- 
gressing by  imperceptible  degrees;  so  slow 
or  gradual  that  the  stages  are  not  noted;  as, 
the  motion  of  the  earth  is  insensible.  'The 
delicate  graduation  of  curves  that  melt  into 
each  other  by  insensible  transitions.'  Dr. 
Caird. 

The  dense  and  bright  light  of  the  circle  will  ob- 
scure the  rare  and  weak  light  of  these  dark  colours 
round  about  it,  and  render  them  almost  ijtsensilUe. 

Newton. 

(b)  Destitute  of  the  power  of  feeling  or  per- 


ceiving; wanting  corporeal  sensibility;  as, 
an  injury  to  the  spine  often  renders  the 
inferior  parts  of  the  body  insensible,  (c)  Not 
susceptible  of  emotion  or  passion;  void  of 
feeling;  wanting  tenderness;  as,  to  be  in- 
sensible to  the  sufferings  of  our  fellowmen 
is  inhuman. 

Accept  an  obligation  without  being  a  slave  to  the 
giver,  or  insensibte  of  his  kindness.  ll'otton. 

(d)  Void  of  sense  or  meaning;  meaningless; 
as,  insensible  words. 

If  it  make  the  indictment  insefCsifiSe  or  uncertain, 
it  shall  be  quashed.  Sir  AI.  Hate. 

Syn.  Imperceptible,  imperceivable,  dull, 
torpid,  senseless,  unfeeling,  indifferent,  un- 
susceptible, hard,  callous. 

Insensibleness  (in-sens'i-bl-nes),  n.  Insen- 
sibility (which  see). 

Insensibly  ( in-sens 'i-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
sensible manner;  so  as  not  to  be  felt  or  per- 
ceived by  the  senses;  imperceptibly;  by  slow 
degrees;  gradually. 

The  hills  rise  insensibly.  Addison. 

Insensitive  (in-sens'it-iv),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  sensitive.]  Not  sensitive;  not 
readily  susceptible  of  impressions;  having 
little  sensibility. 

The  persons  who  become  rich  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, industrious,  resolute,  insensitive,  and  ignorant. 

Rus/tin. 

Insensuous  (in-sens'u-us),  a.  [Prefix  in,  and 
sensuous.]  Not  sensuous;  not  addressing 
itself  to  or  affecting  the  senses. 

That  intermediate  door 
Bet^vixt  the  different  planes  of  sensuous  fonn 
And  form  ijisejisuous.  E.  B.  Bfownitig. 

Insentient  (in-sen'shi-ent),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  sentient.  ]  Not  sentient;  not  having 
perception,  or  tlie  power  of  perception. 

But  there  can  be  nothing  like  to  these  sensations 
in  the  rose,  because  it  is  insentiejtt. 

Sir  jr.  H.nniitoti. 

Inseparability  (in-se'pa-ra-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  inseparable 
or  incapable  of  disjunction. 

The  parts  of  pure  space  are  immovable,  which 
follows  from  their  inseparability,  motion  being  no- 
thing but  change  of  distance  bet^veen  any  two 
things.  Locl:e. 

Inseparable  (in-se'pa-ra-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  separable;  L.  inseparabilis,  that 
cannot  be  separated.]  Not  separable ;  in- 
capable of  being  separated  or  disjoined;  not 
to  be  parted. 

Care  and  toil  came  into  the  world  with  sin,  and 
remain  ever  since  inseparable  from  it.  South. 

— Inseparable  accident,  in  loyic,  that  which 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  individual  it 
belongs  to,  though  it  may  from  the  species. 
Inseparableness  (in-se'pa-ra-bl-nes),  n.  In- 
separability. 

Inseparably  (in-se'pa-ra-bli),  adv.    In  an 
inseparable  manner;  in  a  manner  that  pre- 
vents separation;  with  indissoluble  union. 
Inseparate  (in-se'pa-rat),  a.  [Prefix  id,  not, 
&nA  separate.]    Not  separate;  united. 

Within  my  soul  there  doth  conduce  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseparate 
Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth.  Shak. 

Inseparately  t  (in-se'pa-rat-li),  adv.  Not 
separately;  so  as  not  to  be  separated. 

Insert  ( in-sert' ),  u i.  [L.  insero,  insertum 
—  in,  and  sero,  to  put.  See  Series.]  To 
set  in  or  among;  to  introduce;  as,  to  insert 
a  scion  in  a  stock;  to  insert  a  letter,  word, 
or  passage  in  a  composition;  to  insert  an 
advertisement  or  other  writing  in  a  pruited 
periodical. 

It  is  the  editor's  interest  to  insert  what  tlie  author's 

judgment  had  rejected.  Stoi/t. 

Inserted  (in-sert'ed),  p.  and  a.  Thrust  or 
set  in  or  among;  specifically,  in  ho*,  attached 
to  or  growing  out  of  some  pai't:  said  espe- 
cially of  the  parts  of  a  flower;  as,  the  calyx, 
corolla,  and  stamens  of  many  flowers  are 
inserted  upon  the  receptacle.  —  Inserted 
column.  Same  as  Engayed  Column.  See 
under  Engaged. 

Inserting  (iu-sert'ing),  n.  1.  A  setting  in. 
2.  Something  inserted  or  set  in. 

Insertion  (in-ser'shon),  n.  [L.  insertio,  in- 
sertionis,  from  insero,  insertum,  to  intro- 
duce into,  to  insert.]  1.  The  act  of  inserting 
or  setting  or  placing  in  or  among  other 
things;  as,  the  insertion  of  scions  in  stocks; 
the  insertion  of  words  or  passages  in  writ- 
ings; the  insertion  of  notices  or  essays  in  a 
public  paper;  the  insertion  of  vessels,  ten- 
dons, &c.,  in  parts  of  the  body. —2.  That 
which  is  inserted;  specifically,  a  band  of  lace 
or  other  work  inserted  in  the  substance  of 
some  article  of  a  lady's  dress. 

He  softens  the  relation  by  such  insertions,  before 
he  describes  the  event.  Broome. 
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3.  In  bnt.  the  place  or  mode  of  attachment 
of  au  organ  to  its  support. — Epigynous  in- 


Epigynous  Insertion.    Hypogynous  Insertion. 

sertion,  an  insertion  on  the  summit  of  the 
ovary. — Hypogynous  insertion,  one  beneath 


Perigynous  Insertion. 

the  ovary. — Perigynous  insertion,  an  inser- 
tion upon  tlie  calyx  surrounding  the  ovary. 
Inserve  (in-s4rv'),  v.  t.  [L.  inservio — in,  and 
servin,  to  serve.]  To  conduce  to;  to  be  of 
use  to. 

Inservient  (in-serv'i-ent),  a.  [L.  inserviens, 
inservientis,  ppr.  of  inservio.']  Of  use  to  an 
end;  conducive. 

Insession  (in-se'shon),  71.  [From  L.  insideo, 
insessuvx.  See  INSESSORES.]  1.  The  act  of 
sitting  in,  on,  or  upon.  'Used  by  way  of 
fomentation,  insession,  or  batli.'  Holland, — 
2.  That  in,  on,  or  upon  which  one  sits. 

Insessions  be  bathing-tubs  half  full,  wherein  the 
patient  may  sit.  HoUaitd. 

Insessores  (in-ses-s6'rez),  n.  pi.  [PI.  of  L.  in- 
sessor,  one  tliat  sits,  from  insideo,  insessuni, 
to  sit  on  or  upon— in,  and  sedeo,  to  sit.  J  In 
ornith.  perchers  or  passerine  birds,  a  most 
extensive  order  of  birds,  comprehending  all 
those  whicli  live  habitually  among  trees, 
with  the  exception  of  the  birds  of  prey  and 
the  climbing  Ijirds.  The  toes,  which  are 
three  before  and  one  behind,  are  slender,  flex- 
ible, and  moderately  elongated,  with  long, 
pointed,  and  slightly  curved  claws,  and 
specially  adapted  for  perching  and  nest- 
building.  The  females  in  general  are  smaller 
and  of  less  brilliant  plumage  than  the  males; 
they  always  live  in  pairs,  buihl  in  trees,  and 
display  the  greatest  art  in  the  construction 
of  their  nests.  In  them  the  organ  of  voice 
attains  its  utmost  complexity,  and  all  our 
singing  birds  belong  to  the  order.  It  is 
divided  into  foursubordinate  groups:  (1)  The 
Conivostres,  or  conical-billed  birds,  as  the 
finches.  (2)  The  Dentirostres,  or  tooth-billed 
birds,  as  the  shrikes.  (3)  The  Tenuirostres, 
or  slender-billed  birds,  as  the  liumming- 
birds.  (4)  The  Fissirostres,  or  gaping-billed 
birds,  as  swallows. 

Insessorial  (in-ses-so'ri-al),  a.  Relating  to 
the  Insessores  or  perching  birds ;  having 
feet  suitable  for  perching. 

Inset  (in-sef),  v.t.  To  set  in;  to  infix  or 
implant. 

Inset  (in'set),  n.  That  which  is  set  in;  in- 
sertion. 

Inseverable  (in-sev'6r-a-bl),  a.    [Prefix  in, 

not,  and  severable.]  That  cannot  be  severed. 
Inshaded  (in-shad'ed),  a.    [Prefix  in,  and 

shade.]    JIarked  with  different  sliades. 
Insheathe  (in-sheTH'),  v.t.    [Prefix  in,  and 

sheathe  ]   To  hide  or  cover  in  a  sheath. 
InsIieU  (in-shel'),  v.t.   [Prefix  in,  and  shell.] 

To  hide  in  or  as  in  a  shell. 

Thrusts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world; 
Which  were  i)tsheU'd  wlieu  Marcius  stood  for  Rome. 

Shak. 

Inshelter  (in-shel'ter),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and 
shelter.  ]    To  place  in  shelter ;  to  shelter. 

Shale. 

InsMp  (in-ship'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and  ship.] 
To  place  on  board  a  ship ;  to  ship ;  to  em- 
bark. 

Where  iitshipp'd 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea.  Shak. 

Inshore  (in'shoi-),  a.  or  adv.  Near  the  shore. 
Inshrine  (in-shrin'),  v.t.  To  enshrine  (which 

see). 

Insiccation  (in-sik-ka'shon),  n.  [L.  prefix 
in,  and  siceo,  siecatiim,  to  dry.]  The  act  of 
drying  in. 

Inside  (in'sid),  a.    Being  within  ;  interior ; 
internal.    '  Kissing  with  inside  lip.'  ShaJc. 
Inside  (in'sid),  n.  [Prefix  in,  and  side.]  That 


which  is  within:  (a)  the  interior  or  internal 
part  of  anything;  specifically,  the  entrails 
or  bowels ;  hence,  mind ;  private  or  secret 
thought. 

Here's  none  but  friends;  we  may  speak 

Our  ijcsides  freely.  Massinger. 

(b)  An  inside  passenger  in  a  vehicle. 

If  you  please,  we'll  sit  in  our  places  like  quiet  in- 
sidcs.  Dicktiis. 
So  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashboum,  glides 
The  Derby  dilly,  carrying  six  inndes. 

y.  H.  Frm. 

Inside  (in'sid),  prep.  In  the  interior  of;  with- 
in; as,  inside  the  circle;  inside  the  letter. 

Insidiatet  (in-si'di-at),  v.t.  [L.  insidior,  in- 
sidiatus,  to  lie  in  ambush  for,  from  insidice, 
an  ambush.  See  Insidious.]  To  lie  in  am- 
busli  for. 

Insidiatort  (in-si'di-at-er),  ?!.  [L  ]  One  who 
lies  in  ambush. 

Insidious  (in-si'di-us),  a.  [L.  imidiosus, 
from  insidice,  an  aml)ush,  ambuscade,  from 
insideo,  to  sit  in  or  upon — in,  in,  upon,  and 
sedeo,  to  sit.]  1.  Lying  in  wait;  hence, 
watching  an  opportunity  to  ensnare  or  en- 
trap; deceitful;  sly;  treacherous:  used  of 
persons. 

Till,  worn  by  age,  and  mouldering  to  decay, 
The  insidious  waters  wash  its  base  away. 

Ca7tfiifi£: 

2.  Intending  or  intended  to  entrap;  as,  in- 
sidious arts. — Insidious  disease,  disease 
existing  without  marked  symptoms,  but 
ready  to  become  active  upon  slight  occa- 
sion.— Syn.  Crafty,  wily,  artful,  sly,  design- 
ing, guileful,  circumventive,  treacherous, 
deceitful,  deceptive. 

Insidiously  (in-si'di-us-li),  adv.  In  an  insi- 
dious manner;  deceitfully;  treacherously. 

Insidiousness  (in-si'di-us-nes),  )i.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  insidious;  deceitfulness;  treach- 
ery. 

Insight  (in'sit),  n.    [Prefix  in,  and  sight.] 

1.  Sight  or  view  of  the  interior  of  anytliing; 
deep  inspection  or  view ;  introspection ; 
thorough  knowledge  or  skill. 

A  garden  gives  us  a  great  zhsij^/U  into  the  contriv- 
ance and  wisdom  of  Providence.  Spectator. 

2.  Power  of  observation;  discernment;  pene- 
tration. 

Quickest  iitsiffht 
In  all  things  that  to  greatest  actions  lead.  MittoJt. 

Insignia  (in-sig'ni-a),  n.  [L.  pi.  from  insigne, 
insignis,  distinguished  by  a  mark.  See 
Sign.]  1.  Badges  or  distinguishing  marks 
of  office  or  honour;  as,  the  insignia  of  an 
order  of  kniglrthood.  —  2.  Marks,  signs,  or 
visible  impressions  by  which  anything  is 
known  or  distinguished. 

Insignificance  ( in-sig-ni'fi-kans ),  ?i.  The 
contlitiou  or  quality  of  being  insignificant ; 
(a)  want  of  significance  or  meaning:  as,  the 
insignificance  oi  words  or  phrases.  (i)Want 
of  force  or  effect;  unimportance;  as,  the  171- 
significance  of  human  art  or  of  ceremonies. 

(c)  Want  of  weight  or  claim  to  consideration; 
meanness. 

Insignificancy  (In-sig-ni'fl-kan-si),  n.  In- 
significance. 

Insignificant  (in-sig-ni'fi-kant),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  significant.]  1.  Not  significant; 
void  of  signification ;  destitute  of  meaning; 
as,  insignificant  words. 

Till  you  can  weight  and  gravity  explain, 
Those  words  are  ittsigitijlcant  and  vain. 

Black»iore. 

2.  Answering  no  purpose;  haring  no  weight 
or  effect ;  unimportant ;  as,  insignificant 
rites. 

Witness  its  insi^ni/icant  result.  Co-wper. 

3.  Without  weight  of  character;  mean;  con- 
temptible; as,  an  insignificant  being  or  fel- 
low.— Syn.  Unimportant,  immaterial,  incon- 
siderable, trivial,  trifling,  mean,  contempt- 
ible. 

Insignificantly (in-sig-ni'fi-kant-li),  adv.  In 
an  insignificant  manner:  (n)  without  mean- 
ing, as  words.  (6)  Without  importance  or 
effect;  to  no  purpose. 

Insignificative  (in-sig-ni'fi-kat-iv),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  significative.]  Not  significa- 
tive, or  expressing  liy  external  signs. 

Insincere  (in-sin-ser'),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  sincere.]  Not  sincere:  (a)  not  being  in 
ti-uth  what  one  appears  to  be;  dissembling; 
hypocritical;  false:  used  of  persons;  as,  au 
insincere  heart.  (Jj)  Deceitful;  hypocritical; 
false:  used  of  things;  as,  insincere  declara- 
tions or  professions,  (c)  Not  free  from  flaw; 
imperfect. 

Ah.  why,  Penelope,  this  causeless  fear, 

To  render  sleep's  soft  L)lessings  insincere  Pope. 

Syn.  Dissembling,  hollow,  hypocritical,  de- 
ceptive, deceitful,  false,  disingenuous. 


Insincerely  (in-sin-ser'li),  adv.  In  au  in- 
sincere manner ;  without  sincerity ;  hypo- 
critically. 

Insincerity  (in-sin-se'ri-ti),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  sincerity.]  The  quality  of  being 
insincere ;  want  of  sincerity  or  of  being  in 
reality  what  one  appears  to  be  ;  dissimula- 
tion; hypocrisy;  deceitfulness;  hoUowness; 
as,  the  insincerity  of  a  friend;  the  insincer- 
ity of  professions. 

Insine'W  (in-si'nu),  v.  t.  [Prefix  in,  and  sineio.  ] 
To  strengthen;  to  give  vigour  to. 

All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence, 
That  are  insineiv'd  to  this  action.  Shak. 

Insinuant  (in-si'm"i-ant),  a.  [L.  insinuans, 
itisijiuan  tis,  Tppr.  of  insinuo.  See  Insinuate.  J 
Insinuating;  having  the  power  to  gain  fav- 
our. [Rare.] 

Insinuate  (in-si'nu-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  insi- 
nuated; ppr.  insinuating.  [L.  insinuo,  in- 
sinuatum,  to  put  gently  in — in,  and  sinuo, 
to  bend,  wind,  or  curve,  from  sinus,  a  bent 
surface,  a  bending,  curve,  bosom.]  1.  To 
introduce  gently,  or  as  by  a  winding  or  nar- 
row passage;  to  wind  in;  hence,  with  the 
reflexive  pronoun,  to  push  or  work  one's 
self,  as  into  favour ;  to  introduce  one's  self 
by  slow,  gentle,  or  artful  means. 

The  water  easily  insinuates  itself  into  and  pla- 
cidly distends  the  vessels  of  vegetables. 

IVoodward. 

He  insinuated  himself  into  the  very  good  grace 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Clarendon. 

1.  To  infuse  gently;  to  introduce  artfully;  to 
instil. 

AU  the  art  of  rhetoric,  besides  order  and  clearness, 
are  for  nothing  else  but  to  insinitate  wrong  ideas, 
move  the  passions,  and  thereby  mislead  the]  udgnient. 

Locke. 

A  wife  has  a  thousand  opportunities  of  removing 
prepossessions,  of  fixing  impressions,  of  insinuating 
goodness.  Dr.  Burns. 

3.  To  hint;  to  suggest  by  remote  allusion. 

And  all  the  fictions  bards  pursue. 

Do  but  insinuate  what's  true.  Stvi/t. 

Insinuate  (in-si'nii-at),  ?).i'.  1.  To  move  with 
folds  or  with  a  tortuous  motion;  to  wreathe: 
to  wind.  'The  serpent  sly  insinuating.' 
Milton.— 2.  To  creep,  wind,  or  flow  in;  to 
enter  gently,  slowly,  or  imperceptibly,  as 
into  crevices.— 3.  To  gain  on  the  affections 
by  gentle  or  artful  means,  or  by  impercept- 
ible degrees;  to  ingratiate  one's  self. 

He  would  insinitate  with  thee  but  to  make  thee 
sigh.  Shak. 

Insinuating  (in-si'nii-at-ing),  p.  and  o. 
Tending  to  enter  gently;  insensibly  winning 
favour  and  confidence. 

His  address  was  courteous  and  even  insinuating. 

Prescott. 

Insinuatingly  (In-si'nii-at-ing-li),  adv.  In 
an  insinuating  manner;  by  insinuation. 

Insinuation  (in-Ei'nii-a"shon),  n.  (L.  imi- 
nuatio,  insimiationis,  from  insinuo.  See 
Insinuate.]  l.  The  act  of  insinuating:  (a) 
a  creeping  or  winding  in ;  a  flowing  into 
crevices,  (b)  The  act  of  gaining  on  favour 
or  affections  by  gentle  or  artful  means.— 

2.  The  art  or  power  of  pleasing  and  stealing 
on  the  affections. 

He  had  a  natural  insinnation  and  address,  which 
made  him  acceptable  in  the  best  company. 

Clarendon. 

3.  That  which  is  insinuated;  a  suggestion  or 
intimation  by  distant  allusion;  a  hint;  an 
Innuendo ;  as,  slander  may  be  conveyed  by 

insinuations. 

I  scorn  j'our  coarse  insinuation.  Ctrtvper. 

Insinuative  (in-si'nii-at-iv),  a.  1.  Making 
insinuations;  hinting;  insinuating. — 2.  Steal- 
ing on  the  affections.  '  Popular  or  insinw- 
ative  carriage."  Bacon. 

Insinuator  (in-si'nii-tit-er),  n.  [L.  ]  One  who 
or  that  which  insinuates. 

Insinuatory  (in-sin'u-a-to-ri),  a.  Insinuat- 
ing; insinuative.    West.  Rev. 

Insipid  (in-si'pid),  a.  [L.  insipidus— in,  not, 
and  sapidus,  savoury,  from  sapio,  to  taste.] 
1.  Tasteless;  destitute  of  taste;  wanting  the 
qualities  which  aflfect  the  organs  of  taste ; 
vapid;  as,  insipid  liquor.— 2.  Wanting  in- 
terest, spirit,  life,  or  animation ;  wanting 
character ;  wanting  the  power  of  exciting 
emotions;  flat;  dull;  heavy;  as,  an  insipid 
address;  an  insipid  composition.  'Insijad 
uniformity  of  goodness.'  Canning. 

His  wife  a  faded  beauty  of  the  Baths, 

Insipid  as  the  Queen  upon  a  card.  Tennyson. 

Syn.  Tasteless,  vapid,  dull,  heavy,  spiritless, 
flat,  lifeless,  inanimated. 
Insipidity,  Insipidness  (in-si-pid'i-ti,  in- 
si'pid-nes),  n.   The  quality  of  being  insipid: 
(n)  want  of  taste  or  the  power  of  exciting 
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sensation  in  the  tongue.  (6)  Want  of  inter- 
est, life,  or  spirit. 

Dr>'den's  lines  shine  strongly  through  the  insipid- 
ity of  Tate's.  Popc- 

Insipidly  (in-si'pid-li),  adv.  In  an  insipid 
manner :  witliout  taste ;  witliout  spirit  or 
life;  without  enjoyment. 

Insipience  (in-si'pi-ens).  )i.  The  condition 
of  being  insipient ;  want  of  wisdom ;  folly ; 
foolishness:  want  of  understanding.  Blount. 

Insipient  (in-si'pi-ent),  a.  [L.  in^ipiens,  in- 
sipientii<—\>ref\x  in.  not,  and  sapiens,  ■wise, 
sensible,  from  sapio,  to  be  sensible.  See 
Sapiest.]   Wanting  wisdom;  unwise;  fool-  j 
ish.    Clarendon.  \ 

Insist  (in  sist'),  v.i.  [L.  iJisisto  —  i;!,  and 
sisto,  to  stand  ]  1.  Lit.  to  stand  or  rest 
upon:  usually  followed  by  otj  or  upon. 

The  combs  being  double,  the  cells  on  each  side 
the  partition  are  so  ordered,  that  the  angles  on  one 
side  insisi  upon  the  centres  of  the  bottom  of  the  cells 
on  the  other  side.  Ray. 

2.  To  rest,  dwell,  or  dilate  upon  as  a  matter 
of  special  moment;  to  be  pei-sistent.  urgent, 
peremptory,  or  pressing:  usually  with  on  or 
upon;  as,  to  uisiAi  upon  a  pai'ticular  topic  ; 
to  imist  upon  immediate  payment  of  a  debt. 

The  people  are  glad  to  hear  those  sins  iJtsisted  on,  ' 
in  which  they  perceive  they  have  no  share. 

Bp.  Bttrtiet. 

Insistence  (in-sist'ens),  n.  Act  of  insisting, 
resting  upon,  or  persevering:  the  act  of 
dwelling  upon  a  point  or  subject  as  a  matter 
of  special  moment;  pei-sistency;  urgency. 

Every  attentive  regarder  of  the  character  of  Paul,  ^ 
not  only  as  he  was  before  his  conversion  but  as  he 
appears  to  us  till  his  end,  must  have  been  struck  with  ; 
two  things ;  one,  the  earnest  iitsislciice  with  which  he  i 
recommends  *  bowels  of  mercies,'  as  he  calls  them,  i 
meekness,  humbleness  of  mind,  gentleness,  unweary- 
ing forbearance,  crowned  ail  of  them  with  that  emo- 
tion of  charity  *  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness.' 

Matt.  Arnold.  | 

Insistent  (iu-sist'ent),  a.  [L  insistens,  in-  < 
sistentis,i>l)T.  of  insisto.  SeelxsiST.]  Stand-  | 
ing  or  resting  on.  'The  insistent  wall.'  i 
Wotton.    [Kaie.]  ' 

Insistnret  (in-sist'ui-),  n.   A  dwelling  or 
standing  on;  fixedness.  i 
The  heav'ns  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre,  j 
Observe  degree,  prioritj',  and  place, 
Insisttire,  course,  proportion,  season,  form. 
Office,  and  custom,  ail  in  Une  of  order.  Shak. 

Insitiencyt  (in-si'shen-si),  n.  [L.  prefix  in, 
not,  and  sitie)is,  sitientis,  ppr.  of  sitio,  to  be 
thirsty,  from  sitis,  thirst.]  Freedom  from 
thii-st.   'The  i/i.*i.>fi«(ic!/ of  a  camel.'  Grew.  ' 

Insition(in-si'sliou).  n.  [L.  insitio.  insitionis, 
from  insero,in.^itum,to  implant, to ingi'aft. ] 
The  insertion  of  a  scion  in  a  stock;  ingraft- 
ment. 

In  situ  (in  si'tii).  [L.  ]  In  its  original  situ- 
ation or  bed:  a  teiin  applied  to  minerals 
when  found  in  their  original  position,  bed, 
or  the  like. 

Insnare  (in-snar^,  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  in-mared; 
ppT.  in-maring.  [Prefix  tn,  and  snare  ]  1.  To 
catch  in  a  snare;  to'  entrap;  to  take  by  arti- 
ficial means.  'Insnare  a  gudgeon,  or  per- 
haps a  trout'  Fenton. — 2. To  take  by  wiles, 
stratagem,  or  deceit ;  to  involve  in  difficul- 
ties or  perplexities;  to  inveigle;  to  entangle. 

Let  these 

Insnare  the  wretched  in  the  toils  of  law.  Thomson. 

[Often  and  less  correctly  written  T^nsnare.^ 
Insnarer  (in-snar'er),  n.  One  that  insnares. 
Insnaringly  (in-snar'ing-li),  adv.    So  as  to 

insnare.  j 
Insnarlt  (in-snarl'),  v.t.   To  make  into  a 

snarl  or  knot;  to  entangle.  j 
Insobriety  (in-so-bri'e-ti),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not,  ' 

and  so!»rit  fi/.]   Want  of  sobriety:  intemper- 

ateness:  drunkenness. 

Insociability  (in-s6'shi-a-bil"i-ti),  a.   [Pre-  \ 
fix  i<i,  not,  and  sociability.]   Tlie  quality  of  | 
being  insociable;  want  of  sociability;  unso- 
ciability. 

Insociable  (in-so'shi-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
iLad  sociable.]  Not  sociable:  (a) not  inclined  i 
to  unite  in  social  convei-se;  not  given  to  con- 
versation; unsociable;  taciturn.    'This  au- 
stere, insociable  life. '  Shak.  (6)t  Incapable  i 
of  being  joined  or  connected. 

Lime  and  wood  are  insociable.  Wotton. 

Insociably  (in-so'sM-a-bU).  adv.  In  an  in-  ! 
sociable  manner:  imsijciably.  | 

Insociatet  (in-so'shi-at),  a.  Xot  associated; 
insocial;  solitary.  'The  insociate  virgin 
life.'   B.  Joiieon.  I 

Insolate  (in'sol-at),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  insolated; 
ppr.  insolatinrj.  [L.  insolo,  insolatum—in, 
and  sol.  the  sun  ]  To  dry  in  the  sun's  rays; 
to  expose  to  the  heat  of  the  sun;  to  ripen  or 
prepare  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  Johnson. 

Insolation  (in-sol-a'shon),  71.    [L.  insolatio,  ' 


insolationis,  a  laying  in  the  sun,  from  insolo. 
See  IssoLATE.]  1.  The  act  of  exposing  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  for  drying  or  matur- 
ing, or  for  causing  to  become  acid,  or  for 
promoting  some  chemical  action  of  one  sub- 
stance on  another;  also,  a  local  disease  of 
plants  attributable  to  exposure  to  too  briglit 
a  light,  which  causes  an  excessively  rapid 
evaporation  which  kills  the  part  affected. 
If  it  have  not  a  sufficient  i/isola!ion  it  looketh  pale. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Sunstroke. 
In-sole  (in'sol),  n.    The  inner  sole  of  a  boot 
or  shoe:  opposed  to  out-sole. 

Even  when  the  boots  and  shoes  are  so  worn  out 
that  no  one  will  put  a  pair  on  his  feet,  .  .  .  the  i7i- 
soles  are  ripped  out ;  the  soles,  if  there  be  a  sufficiency 
of  leather,  are  shaped  into  in-soles  for  children's 
shoes.  Mayhf-LU. 

Insolence (in'so-Iens), n.  [L.  ii\solentia,tsom 
insoletts.  See  Insolext.]  l.t  The  quaUty 
of  being  rare ;  unusualness.   Spenser.  — 

2.  Pride  or  haughtiness  manifested  in  con- 
temptuous and  overbearing  treatment  of 
others  :  petulant  contempt  ;  impudence. 
•Flown  with  insolence  and  wine.'  Milton. — 

3.  An  insolent  act ;  an  instance  of  insolent 
treatment;  an  insult  '  Loaded  with  fetters 
and  insolences  from  the  soldiers."  Fuller. 
[Rare.] 

Insolence t  (in'so-lens),  v.t.  To  treat  with 
haughty  contempt.  '  The  bishops,  who  were 
first  faultv,  itisolenced  and  assaulted. '  Eikon 
BasiUke. 

Insolency  (in'so-len-si),  71.    Same  as  J71S0-  ! 
lence.    [Pare.]  I 
The  insolency  of  many  desperate  offenders  is  such,  ' 
that  they  care  not  for  any  ordinarj'  punishment  by  j 
imprisonment.  Hallam.  ; 

Insolent  (in'so-lent),  a.  [L.  insolens,  inso- 
lentis,  contrary  to  custom,  immoderate, 
haughty,  aiTogant — in,  not,  and  salens,  ppr. 
of  soieo,  to  be  wont  or  accustomed.]  l.t  Un- 
wonted; unusual;  out  of  common.  'If  any 
should  accuse  me  of  being  new  or  insolent.'  \ 
Milton. — 2.  ShoAving  haughty  disregard  of 
others ;  overbearing ;  saucy;  as,  an  insolent 
boy.  'A  paltry,  liisoient  fellow. '  Shak. 
Mctorj-  itself  hath  not  made  us  insolent  masters. 

Atlerbnry. 

3.  Proceeding  from  insolence ;  as.  insolent 
words  or  behaviour. —  Imolent,  Insulting. 
Imolent  would  originally  be  applied  to  con- 
duct or  words  opposed  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  society.  It  is  now  chiefiy  used  of  inten- 
tionally and  grossly  rude,  defiant,  or  rebel- 
lious words.  Insulting  is  applied  to  what 
is  intended  to  give  pain  to  another  whether 
by  word  or  deed,  the  motive  to  which  may 
be  dislike  or  a  sense  of  superiority. — Stn. 
Overbearing,  insulting,  abusive,  saucy,  im- 
pudent, pert,  impertinent,  rude. 

Insolently  (in'so-lent-li),  adv.  In  an  inso- 
lent manner;  with  contemptuous  pride; 
haughtily;  rudely;  saucily. 

Insolidity  (in-so-lid'i-ti),  ?i.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  solidity  ]   Want  of  solidity;  weakness. 

Insolubility  (in-Sfl'ii-bir  i-ti).  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  insoluble:  (a)  the  quality  of  not 
being  dissolvable,  pai'ticularly  in  a  fluid. 
(b)  The  quality  of  not  being  solvable  or  ex- 
plicable; inexplicabDity. 

Insoluble  (in-sol'ii-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  soluble.]  Not  soluble:  (a)  incapable 
of  being  dissolved,  particularly  by  a  liquid; 
as,  a  substance  is  insoluble  in  water  when  its 
pai-ts  wiU  not  separate  and  unite  with  that 
fluid.  (6)  Not  to  be  solved  or  explained;  not 
to  be  resolved.  'Donbts  insoluble.'  Hooker. 

Insolubleness  (in-sol'u-bl-nes),  n.  Insolu- 
bility. Boyle. 

Insoivable  (in-sol'va-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  solvable  ]  Not  solvable:  (a)  not  to  be 
cleared  of  difficulty  or  uncertainty ;  not  to 
be  solved  or  e.xplained;  not  admitting  solu- 
tion ore.xplication;  as,  an  insoivable  problem 
or  difficulty,  (p)  Incapable  of  being  paid  or 
discharged.  Johnson,  (c)  Incapable  of  being 
loosed.    'Bands  insoivable.'  Fope. 

Insol'vency  (in-sol  ven-si).  n.  [Prefix  171,  not, 
and  solvency.]  The  condition  of  being  in- 
solvent :  (a)  inability  of  a  person  to  pay  aU 
his  debts ;  the  state  of  a  pei-son  who  wants 
property  sufficient  for  the  payment  or  dis- 
charge of  his  liabilities.  (6)  Insufficiency  to 
discharge  aU  debts  of  the  owner;  as,  the  iti- 
solvciicy  of  an  estate. 

Insolvent  (in-sol'vent).  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  solvent.]  1.  Not  solvent:  la)  not  having 
money,  goods,  or  estate  sufficient  to  pay  all 
debts;  as,  an  insolvent  debtor,  (b)  Not  suf- 
ficient to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  owner:  as, 
aninsolvent  estate. — 2.  Of  or  respecting  per- 
sons unable  to  pay  their  debts;  as,  an  insol- 
vent law. 


Insolvent  (in-sol'vent),  7».  A  debtor  unable 

to  pay  his  debts. 

Insomnia  (in-som'ni-a),  71.  [L.  See  Ixsosi- 
xious  ]  Want  of  sleep ;  inability  to  sleep ; 
wakefulness;  sleeplessness. 
InsonmiOUS  (in-som'ni-us).  a.  [L.  insomni- 
osus,  from  insomnia,  sleeplessness,  from 
insomnis,  sleepless  — 171,  not,  and  smnnus. 
sleep.]  Kestless  in  sleep,  or  being  without 
sleep. 

Insomuch  (in-so-much'),  adv.  [In,  so,  and 
I  much.]  So;  to  such  a  degree;  in  such  wise: 
I   followed  by  tliat,  sometimes  as. 

Simonides  was  an  excellent  poet,  insomuch  that 
,     he  made  his  fortune  by  it.  L' Estrange. 
j        To  make  ground  fertile  ashes  excel :  insotnuch  as 
;     the  countries  about  ^tna  have  amends  made  them 
for  the  mischiefs  the  eruptions  do.  Bacon. 

Insootbt  (in-sothO,  adv.    Indeed;  in  truth. 

Shak. 

Insouciance  (afi-so-syahs),  n.  [Fr.  See  Is- 
soi  ci.vxT.  ]  The  quality  of  being  insou- 
ciant ;  heedlessness  ;  carelessness ;  uncon- 
cern. 

Insouciant  (an-sb-syah),  a.    [Fr.— in,  not, 

and  soucier,  to  care,  souci,  care,  from  L.  sol- 
ZiCif!«.  uneasy,  anxious.]  Careless;  heedless; 
regardless;  unmindful;  unconcerned. 

A\Tiat  race  would  not  be  indolent  and  insojtciant 
when  things  are  so  arranged  that  they  derive  no  ad- 
vantage from  forethought  or  exertion?     y.  S.  Mil!. 

Insoult  (in-solO,  v.t.  To  endow  with  a  soul; 
to  animate;  to  inspirit.  Jer.  Taylor. 
Inspan  (in -span'),  v.t.  [D.  inspannen,  to 
yoke  a  set  of  di'aught  cattle,  from  in,  in, 
and  spannen,  to  stretch,  to  tie,  to  join,  to 
yoke.  ]  To  yoke,  as  draught  oxen :  correl- 
ative of  outipan.  [South  African  Colonies.] 
Inspect  (in-spekf),  v.  t.  [L.  inspicio,  inspec- 
tum—in,  and  specio,  to  view.]  To  view  or 
oversee  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
quality  or  condition,  discovering  eiTors,  and 
the  like ;  to  view  narrowly  and  critically ; 
to  view  and  examine  officially,  as  troops, 
arms,  a  school,  a  railway,  goods  offered  for 
sale,  work  done  for  the  public,  and  the  like; 
to  superintend. 

Inspect  (in'spekt),  n.  Close  examination. 
[Rare.] 

Not  so  the  man  of  philosophic  eye 
And  inspect  sage.  Thomsofi. 

Inspection  (in-spek'shon),  n.  [L.  inspectio, 
inspectionis,  from  inspicio.  See  INSPECT.] 
Tlie  act  of  inspecting;  prjing  examination; 
close  or  careful  survey ;  official  view  or  ex- 
amination; supeiintendence;  oversight;  as. 
the  divine  inspection  into  the  affairs  of  the 
world ;  the  inspection  of  goods  offered  for 
sale,  of  troops,  of  a  railway,  of  a  school,  and 
the  Uke. 

We  should  apply  ourselves  ...  to  procure  lively 
and  vigorous  impressions  of  His  perpetual  presence 
with  us  and  inspection  over  us.  Atterbury. 

Inspective  (in-spekt'iv),  a.  [L.  inspectivus. 
See  Inspect.]  Inspecting. 
Inspector  (in-spekt'er),  n.  [L.]  One  who 
inspects  or  oversees;  one  to  whose  care 
the  execution  of  any  work  is  committed, 
for  the  pm-pose  of  seeing  it  faitlifully  per- 
foi'med,  or  whose  duty  it  is  to  test  it  when 
performed;  a  superintendent:  a  very  general 
title  given  to  many  officials  who  test  or  ex- 
amine into  the  condition  of  matters  affect- 
ing the  public  interests,  the  specific  range 
of  duty  of  each  being  generally  defined  by 
an  accompanying  epithet ;  as,  an  inspector 
of  hospitals,  of  volunteers,  of  schools,  of 
markets,  of  weights  and  measures,  &c. 
Inspectorate  (in-spekf  er-at),  n.  Same  as 
In.-ptct'  r.<l,i2>. 

Inspectorship  (in-spekt'er-ship),  ti.  The 
ottice  of  an  inspector;  tlie  district  embraced 
under  the  jmisdiction  of  an  inspector. 
Insperse  (in-spei-s'),  v.t.  [L.  inspergo,  in- 
spcrsurn—in,  upon,  and  spurgo,  to  scatter.] 
To  sprinkle  or  cast  up.  Bailey. 
Inspersion  (in-spei-'shon),  n.  [L.  inspersio, 
inspersionis,  from  inspergo,  inspersum,  to 
scatter  into  or  upon  —  in,  into,  upon,  and 
spargo,  to  scatter.]  The  act  of  sprinkling 
on.  'With  sweet  inspersion  of  fit  balms.' 
Chapman. 

Inspeximus  (in-speks'i-mns),  n.  [1.,  lit.  we 
have  inspected.]  The  first  word  in  ancient 
charters  and  letters-patent;  an  exempUfic;:- 
tion;  a  royal  giant. 

Insphere  (in-sfer'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and 
sphere.]   To  place  in  an  orb  or  sphere. 

Immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  iftsphered 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air.  Milton. 

Inspirable  (in-spir'a-bl),  a.  [From  inspire.] 
Tluit  may  be  inspired:  that  may  be  drawn 
into  the  lungs;  inhalable,  as  air  or  vapours. 


ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,job;     n,  Fr.  t07i;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  tAen;  th,  t/iin;     w,  idg;   wh,  wAig;   zh.  azure. — See  Key. 
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Inspiration  (in-spi-ra'shon),  n.  [L.  inspira- 
tio,  inspirationis,  from  inspiro,  to  breathe 
into  or  upon,  to  inspire.    See  Inspire.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  inspiring:  («)  the  act  of  draw- 
ing air  into  the  lungs;  tlie  inhaling  of  air; 
a  part  of  respiration,  and  opposed  to  cxpi- 
ration.  See  K.ESPIRATION.  (h)  The  act  of 
breathing  into  anything,  (c)  The  infusion 
of  ideas  into  tlie  mind  by  tlie  Holy  Spirit; 
the  coiive,,  iiig  into  the  minds  of  men  ideas, 
notices,  or  monitions  by  extraordinary  or 
supernatural  influence;  specifically,  as  used 
of  the  Scriptures  or  their  authors,  an  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit  exercised  on  tlie  un- 
derstandings. iniagin;itions,  memories,  and 
other  mental  powers  of  the  writers,  l)y 
means  of  which  tliey  were  qualified  for  com- 
municating to  the  world  divine  revelation, 
or  the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God,  with- 
out error  or  mistake. — Plenary  inspiration, 
that  kind  of  inspiration  wliicli  renders  all 
error  in  communicating  the  divine  message 
impossible.  — TecftaZ  inspiration,  that  kind 
of  inspiration  in  which  not  only  the  matter 
to  be  communicated  is  inspired,  but  tlie 
exact  words  in  which  it  is  to  be  expressed. 

2.  A  powerful  influence  emanating  from  any 
object,  giving  rise  to  new  and  elevated 
thoughts  or  emotions ;  as,  the  inspiration 
of  the  scene.  ~3.  An  elevation  of  the  imagi- 
nation or  other  powers  of  the  soul,  often 
resulting  from  extraordinary  external  influ- 
ences ;  the  state  of  being  inspired ;  as,  he 
was  in  a  state  of  inspiration.— i.  That  which 
is  conveyed  to  tlie  mind  when  under  some 
extraordinary  influence. 

Holy  men  at  tlieir  death  have  good  inspirations. 

S!iak. 

Inspirational  (in-spi-ra'shon-al),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  inspiration;  partaking  of  in- 
spiration.   ^Yl:st.  Rum. 

Inspirationist  (in-spi-ra'shon-ist),  n.  One 
who  holds  the  doctrine  of  inspiration. 

Inspiratory  (in-spir'a-to-ri),  a.  Pertaining 
to  inspiration,  or  inlialing  air  into  the  lungs; 
specifically  applied  to  certain  muscles  which 
by  their  contraction  augment  the  capacity 
of  the  chest,  and  thus  produce  inspiration. 

Inspire  (in-spii''),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  inspired; 
ppr.  inspiring.  [L.  inspiro  —  in.,  and  spiro, 
to  breathe,  whence  spirit,  expire,  respire.] 

1.  To  draw  in  breath ;  to  inhale  air  into  the 
lungs.— 2.  t  To  blow  gently.  Spenser. 

Inspire  (in-spir),  v.t.  1.  To  breathe  into  in 
order  to  produce  musical  sounds. 

Descend,  ye  nine,  descend  and  singf. 

The  breathing  instruments  inspire.  Pope. 

2.  To  infuse  by  or  as  if  by  breathing. 

He  knew  not  his  Maker,  and  he  that  inspired 
into  him  an  active  soul.  Wisdom  xv.  ii. 

3.  To  infuse  into  the  mind;  to  instil. 

I  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night. 

But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  i7ispired.  Shak. 

4.  To  infuse  or  suggest  ideas  or  monitions 
supernaturally ;  to  communicate  divine  in- 
structions to  the  mind.— 5.  To  animate  by 
supernatural  infusion;  to  rouse;  to  animate 
in  general. 

Metliinks  I  am  a  prophet  new  inspired.  Shak. 
What  zeal,  what  fury  liatli  inspired  thee  now? 

Shak. 

6.  To  draw  in  by  the  operation  of  breathing; 
to  draw  into  tlie  luu-js  ;  as,  '  to  inspire  and 
expire  the  air  with  difficulty.'  Harvey. 
Inspired  (in-spird'),  p.  and  a.  1.  Breathed 
in;  inhaled;  infused. — 2.  Informed  or  direct- 
ed by  the  Holy  Spirit;  instructed  or  affected 
by  a  superior  influence. 

Nature  .  .  .  needs  some  inspired  interpreter  to 
make  nmsic  of  her  stammering  accents.   Dr.  Caird. 

3.  Produced  under  the  direction  or  influence 
of  inspiration ;  as,  the  inspired  writings, 
that  is,  the  Scriptures. 

Inspirer  (in-spir'er),  n.    He  that  inspires. 

Inspiring  (in-spir'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Breath- 
ing in;  inhaling  into  the  lungs;  infusing 
into  the  mind  supernaturally. — 2.  Infusing 
spirit  or  courage ;  animating;  as,  inspiring 
strains. 

Inspirit  (in-spi'rit),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and 
spirit]  To  infuse  or  excite  spirit  in;  to  en- 
liven; to  animate;  to  give  new  life  to;  to 
encourage;  to  invigorate. 

Tlie  courage  of  Agamemnon  is  inspirited  by  love 
of  empire  and  ambition.  Pope. 

Syn.  To  enliven,  invigorate,  exhilarate,  ani- 
mate. Inspire,  rouse,  cheer,  encourage. 
Inspissate  (in-sp^s'at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  in- 
spissated;  ppr.  inspissating.  [L.  inspisso, 
inspi<isatum  —  in.  intens. .  and  spisso,  to 
thicken,  from  spissns,  tliick.  ]  To  thicken, 
as  fluids,  by  boiling;  to  bring  to  greater 
consistence  by  evaporation. 


Inspissate  (in-spis'at),  a.  Thick;  inspis- 
sated. 

Inspissation  (in-spis-a'shon),  n.  The  act  or 
operation  of  rendering  a  fluid  substance 
thicker  by  evaporation,  &c. 

Inspyre  t  (in-spii-'),  V. «.  [See  Inspire.]  To 
blow  or  breatlie.  Spenser. 

Inst.  Contraction  for  instant,  used  in  cor- 
l  espondence,  &c. ,  for  the  current  or  present 
month;  as,  he  wrote  me  on  the  lOtli  inst., 
tliat  is,  on  the  10th  day  of  the  present 
month. 

Instability  (in-sta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [Ft.  instahi- 
litf ;  L.  instahilitas,  from  insfabilis,  that 
does  not  stand  firm,  unstable.  See  In- 
stable.] Want  of  stability:  (a)  want  of 
firmness  in  purpose ;  inconstancy ;  fickle- 
ness; mutability  of  opinion  or  conduct;  as, 
instability  is  tlie  cliaracteristic  of  weak 
minds,  (b)  Changeableness;  mutability;  as, 
the  instability  of  laws,  plans,  or  measures. 
' Instability  ol  temper.'  Addison,  (c J  Want 
of  strength  or  firmness  in  construction ; 
liability  to  give  way  or  fall ;  as,  the  insta- 
bility of  an  edifice. — Syn.  Inconstancy, 
fickleness,  changeableness,  mutability,  un- 
steadiness, unstableness. 

Instable  (in-sta'bl),  a.  [L.  instabilis  —  in, 
not,  and  stahiUs,  able  to  stand,  that  stands 
firmly,  stable,  from  sto,  to  stand.]  Not 
stable:  (a)  inconstant;  prone  to  change  or 
recede  from  a  purpose ;  mutalile :  of  per- 
sons. (6)  Mutable ;  cliangea))le.  (c)  Not 
sufficiently  strong  or  firm ;  liable  to  give 
way  or  fall.  [Unstable  is  more  commonly 
used.] 

Instableness  (in-staTil-nes),  n.  Unstable- 
ness; mutability;  instability. 

Install  (in-staV),  v.t.  [Fr.  installer— in,  in, 
andO.H.G.  s(a 2,  a  place,  E.  stall.  See  Stall.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  seat;  to  give  a  place  to. 

Mr.  Weller,  after  duly  instaliin^  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  Mr.  Winkle  inside,  took  his  seat  on  the  box  by 
the  driver.  Dickens. 

2.  To  set,  place,  or  instate  in  an  office,  rank, 
or  order;  to  invest  witli  any  charge,  office, 
or  rank  with  the  customary  ceremonies. 

Installation  (in-stal-a'slion),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  giving  possession  of  an  office,  rank,  or 
order  with  the  customary  ceremonies,  as  a 
knight  of  the  Garter  in  the  Cliapel  of  St. 
George  at  Windsor,  a  chancellor  in  a  uni- 
versity, or  a  dean,  prebendary,  or  other 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  in  tlie  stall  of  the 
cathedral  to  wliicli  he  belongs. 

Upon  the  election  tlie  bishop  gives  a  mandate  for 
liis  instattation.  Ayliffi. 

2.  The  institution  or  ordination  of  an  or- 
dained clergyman  to  a  charge  in  the  United 
States. 

Instalment (in-stal'ment), n.  [See  Install.] 

1.  The  act  of  installing  or  giving  possession 
of  an  office  with  the  usual  ceremonies  or 
solemnities. 

The  instaltnettt  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  seat  royal.  Shak. 

2.  The  seat  in  which  one  is  placed.  [Rare.] 

Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest, 
Witli  loyal  blazon  evermore  be  blest!  <.hak. 

3.  In  com.  a  part  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  or 
to  be  paid  at  a  period  different  from  that  at 
which  other  parts  or  the  balance  is  paid  or 
agreed  to  be  paid ;  as,  a  sum  of  money  is 
paid  by  instalments  wlien  paid  in  separate 
portions  at  different  times. 

Instamp  (in-stamp'),  V.  t.  Same  as  Enstarnp. 

Instance  (in'stans),  n.  [L,  instantia,  a 
standing  upon  or  near,  vehemence,  impor- 
tunity, urgency,  from  instans.  See  Instant.  ] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  being  instant  or  urgent; 
solicitation ;  importunity;  apiilication ;  ur- 
gency; as,  tlie  request  was  granted  at  the 
instance  of  the  defendant's  advocate.  'Mat- 
ters of  instance.'  Reynolds. 

But,  Mr.  Todd,  surely  there  is  no  such  instance  in 
the  business  that  ye  could  no'  wait  and  look  about 
you.  Gait. 

2.  A  case  occurring;  a  case  offered  as  an  ex- 
emplification or  precedent;  an  example;  an 
occuiTence. 

The  use  of  instances  is  to  illustrate  and  explain  a 
difficulty.  Baker. 

These  seem  as  if,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  they 
were  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  law  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Sir  jir.  IJale. 

Hence— 3.  Sign;  symptom;  token;  proof. 

Thev  will  scarcely  beheve  this  without  trial;  offer 
them  instances.  Shak. 

I  have  received 
A  certain  instance  that  Glendower  is  dead.  Shak. 

4.  t  Impelling  motive;  influence;  cause. 

Tlie  instuJices  that  seconfl  marriage  move 

Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love.  Shak. 

5.  t  Process  of  a  suit.    Ayliffe.—6.  In  Scots 


law.  that  which  may  be  insisted  on  at  one 
diet  or  course  of  probation.  — Cowscs  o/  in- 
stance, causes  which  proceed  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  some  party.  — Insta  nee  Cu«(  (,  abrancli 
of  the  court  of  admiralty  in  England,  dis- 
tinct from  the  prize-court,  and  having  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  private  injuries  to  private 
riglits  taking  place  at  sea,  or  intimately  con- 
nected witli  maritime  subjects. 
Instance  (in'stans),  I).  2.  pret. ct  pp.  instanced; 
ppr.  instancing.  To  receive  illustration;  to 
be  exemplified. 

This  story  doth  not  only  instance  in  kingdoms,  but 
in  families  too.  jfer.  Taylor. 

Instance  (in'stans),  v.t.  'To  mention  as  an 
example  or  case;  to  adduce  as  exemplifying 
the  matter  in  hand. 

I  shall  not  instance  an  abstruse  author.  Miltoji. 

— To  instance  in,  to  give  as  an  instance. 

I  need  not  instajice  in  the  habitual  intemperance 
of  ricli  tables.  jfer.  Taylor. 

Instancy  t  (in'stan-si),  n.  Instance;  urgency, 
importunity. 

Those  heavenly  precepts  which  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  witli  so  great  instancy  gave.  Hooker. 

Instant  (in'stant),  a.  [L.  instans,  instantis, 
ppr.  of  i7isto,  to  stand  in  or  upon,  to  urge, 
importune— m, and  s^f,  to  stand.]  1.  Press- 
ing; urgent;  importunate;  earnest. 

Rejoicing  in  hope  ;  patient  in  tribulation;  continu- 
ing instattt  in  prayer.  Rom.  xii.  12. 

2.  Immediate ;  without  intervening  time ; 
present. 

Impending  death  is  thine  and  instant  doom.  Prior. 

3.  Quick;  making  no  delay. 

Instant  he  flew  with  hospitable  haste.  'Pope. 

4.  Present;  current;  as,  on  the  10th  of  July 
instant.  [Such  an  expression  is  usually  ab- 
breviated to  10th  inst.    See  Inst.] 

The  instajtt  time  is  always  tlie  fittest  time  Fuller. 

Instant  (in'stant),  n.  1.  A  point  in  duration; 
a  moment;  a  part  of  duration  in  which  we 
perceive  no  succession,  or  a  part  that  occu- 
pies the  time  of  a  single  thought. 

I  grant  you  I  was  down  and  out  of  breath,  and  so 
was  he ;  but  we  rose  both  at  an  instant,  and  fought 
a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock.  Shak. 
She  knew  his  step  on  the  ijistant.  Dickens. 

2.  A  particular  time.  '  At  any  unseasonable 
instant  of  the  night.'  Shak. 
Instantaneity  (in'stant-a-ne"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  instantaneous;  instantaiie- 
ousness.  Shcnstone. 

Instantaneous  (in-stant-a'ne-us),  a.  [Fr. 
instantane;  Sp.  and  It.  instantaneo,  from 
L.  instans.  See  INSTANT.]  Done  in  an  in- 
stant; occurring  or  acting  without  any  per- 
ceptible lapse  of  time;  very  speedily;  as,  the 
passage  of  electricity  tlirough  any  given 
space  appears  to  be  instantaneous. 

A  whirlwind's  instantaneous  gust 
Left  all  its  beauties  withering  in  the  dust.  Beattie. 

Instantaneously  (in-stant-a'ne-us-li),  adv. 
In  an  instant;  in  a  moment;  in  an  indivisible 
point  of  duration. 

Instantaneousness  (in-stant-a'ne-us-nes), 
n.    Tlie  (piality  of  lieing  instantaneous. 

Instanter  (in-stant'er),  adv.  [L.,  from  in- 
stans. See  Instant.]  In  ;«!(■,  immetliately; 
at  the  present  time ;  without  delay.  Tiie 
party  was  compelled  to  plead  instanter. 

Instantly  (in'stant-li),  adv.  1.  Witli  urgency; 
earnestly;  with  diligence  and  assiduity. 

And  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  they  besought  him 
instantly,  saying,  that  he  was  worthy  for  whom  he 
sliould  do  this.  Luke  vii.  4. 

2.  Immediately;  without  any  intervening 
time;  at  once;  as,  lightning  often  kills  in- 
stantly. 

Instar  (in-star'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and  star.] 
To  set  or  adorn  with  stars  or  with  brilliants. 

A  golden  throne 
Instaryd  with  gems.  y.  Barlow. 

Instate  (in-staf),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  instated; 
ppr.  instating.  [Prefix  ui,  and  sta/e  ]  1.  To 
set  or  place;  to  establish,  as  in  a  rank  or 
condition;  as,  to  instate  a  person  in  great- 
ness or  in  favour.  'Instated  in  the  favour 
of  God.'  Atterbiiry.—2.^  To  invest. 

For  his  possessions. 
Although  by  confiscation  tliey  are  ours. 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  witlial.  Shak. 

Instaurate  (in-sta'rilt),  v.  t.  [L.  instauro,  in- 
stauratum,  to  renew,  to  repair.]  To  reform; 
to  repair.  [Rare.] 

Instauration  (in-stfi-ra'shon),  n.  [Fr.,from 
L.  instaura tio,i)istat(ra tivnis,  from  instauro, 
to  renew.]  The  resturation  of  a  thing  to 
its  former  state  after  decay,  lapse,  or  dila- 
pidation; renewal;  repair;  re-establishment. 
'  Some  great  catastrophe  or  .  .  .  instaura- 
tion.'  Burnet. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;     tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;    y.  So.  fey. 
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Instaurator  (in-sta'rat-er),  n.  One  who  re- 
news or  restores  to  a  former  condition. 
[Rare.] 

lustaure  +  (in-star'),  V  t.  To  renew  or  reno- 
vate. 

All  tllinjjs  that  show  or  breathe 
Are  now  instaiired.  iMarstcn. 

Instead  (in-sted'),  adv.  [A  compound  of  in, 
and  atead,  place;  stead  retaining  its  charac- 
ter of  a  noun,  and  being  followed  by  of.] 

1.  In  the  place  or  room  of. 

Let  thistles  grow  iiistetxd  pf  wheat.    Job  xxxi.  40. 

2.  Equal  or  equivalent  to. 

This  very  consideratinn,  to  a  wise  man.  is  iit.^lead 
of  a  thousand  arguments.  TilloCsoii. 

[When  instead  is  used  without  of  following, 
there  is  an  ellipsis  of  a  word  or  words  that 
would  otherwise  follow  the  of.] 
Insteep  (in-step'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  in,  and  stee2}.  ] 
To  steep  or  soak;  to  drench;  to  macerate  in 
moisture.  'Wliere  in  gore  he  lay  insteeped.' 
Shale. 

Instep  (in'step),  n.  [Prefix  in,  and  step.] 
1.  The  forepart  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
human  foot,  near  its  junction  with  the  leg; 
tlie  tarsus. — 2.  That  part  of  the  hind-leg  of 
a  horse  which  reaches  from  the  ham  to  the 
pastern-joint. 

Instigate  (in'sti-gat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  insti- 
gated; ppr.  instigating.  [L.  instigo,  insti- 
gatum — in,  on,  and  root  stig,  to  prick — allied 
to  Gr.  stizo,  to  mark  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment, to  prick.  See  Instinct,  SiiQMA.]  To 
incite;  to  set  on;  to  provoke;  to  urge:  used 
chiefly  or  wholly  in  a  bad  sense;  as,  to  in- 
stigate one  to  evil;  to  instigate  to  a  crime. 
'  If  a  servant  instigates  a  stranger  to  kill  his 
master.'  Blaclcstone.  —  Syn.  To  stimulate, 
urge,  spur,  provoke,  tempt,  incite,  impel, 
encourage,  animate. 

Instigatingly  (in'sti-gat-ing-li),  adv.  In- 
citingly;  temptingly.  _ 

Instigation  (in-sti-ga'shon),  n.  [L.  insti- 
gatio,  instigationis ,  from  instigo,  to  goad  on, 
to  instigate.  See  INSTIGATE.]  The  act  of 
instigating;  incitement,  as  to  evil  or  wicked- 
ness ;  the  act  of  encouraging  to  commit  a 
crime  or  some  evil  act;  temptation;  impulse 
to  evil. 

As  if  the  lives  that  were  taken  away  by  his  insti- 
gation  were  not  to  be  charged  upon  his  account. 

Sir  R.  UEsti\mge. 

Tlie  baseness  and  villany  that  both  the  corruption 
of  nature  and  the  iiistigatimi  of  the  devil  could  luring 
the  sons  of  men  to.  South. 

Instigator  (in'sti-gat-er),  ii.  One  who  or 
that  which  incites  a  person  to  an  evil  act;  a 
tempter. 

Instil  (in-stil'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  instilled; 
ppr.  instilling.  [L.  instillo — in,  and  stillo, 
to  drop,]   1.  To  pour  in  by  drops. 

The  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  uistil.  Byron. 

Hence— 2.  Applied  to  the  mind  or  feelings, 
to  Infuse  slowly  or  by  degrees ;  to  cause  to 
be  imbibed;  to  insinuate  imperceptibly;  as, 
to  instil  good  principles  into  the  mind. 

The  soft  deliglits,  that  witchingly 
Instils,  wanton  sweetness  through  tlie  breast. 

Thomson. 

— lynplant,  Ingraft,  Inculcate,  Instil,  In- 
fuse. See  under  IMPLANT. 
Instillation  (in-stil-a'shon),  re.  [L.  instilla- 
tio,  instillationis,  from  instillo.  See  INSTIL.  ] 
1.  'The  act  of  pouring  in  by  drops  or  by  small 
quantities.  —  2.  The  act  of  infusing  slowly 
into  the  mind. — 3.  That  which  is  instilled  or 
infused. 

They  embitter  the  cup  of  life  by  insensible  institla- 
tions.  Johnson. 

Instillator  (in'stil-at-er),  re.  One  who  in- 
stils or  infuses ;  an  instiller.  Coleridge. 
[Rare.] 

Instillatory  (in-stil'a-to-ri),  a.  Relating  to 
instillation. 

Instiller  (in-stil'er),  n.  He  that  instils.  'So 
artful  an  instiller  of  loose  principles.'  Philip 
Skelton. 

Instilment  (in-stil'ment),  re.  1.  The  act  of 
instilling. — 2.  Anything  instilled. 

Instimulate t  (in-stim'u-lat),  v.t.  [Prefix 
in,  intens.,  and  sti^nulate.]  Tostimulate;  to 
excite. 

Instimulation  (in-stim'u-la"shon),  re.  [Pre- 
fix in,  intens.,  and  stimulation.]  The  act  of 
stimulating,  inciting,  or  urging  forward. 

Instinct  (in-stingkf),  a.  [L.  instinctus.  See 
the  noun.]  Urged  or  stimulated  from  with- 
in; moved;  animated;  excited.  'Betulia.  .  . 
i?i.s<inci  with  life.'  Faber. 

Wliat  betrays  tlie  inner  essence  of  the  man  must 
be  so  grasped  and  rendered  (by  tlie  p,^inter)  that  all 
that  meets  the  eye — look,  attitude,  action,  expression 
— shall  be  iitstincl  with  meaning.  Dr.  Caird. 

Instinct  (in'stingkt),  re.    [L.  instinctus,  in- 


stigation, impulse  from  instinguo,  instinc- 
tum,  to  impel — in,  on,  and  stinguo,  to 
prick,  same  root  as  in  sting,  stick.]  1.  In 
its  widest  sense,  the  power  or  energy  by 
which  all  organized  forms  are  preserved  in 
the  individual  or  continued  in  the  species. 
In  this  sense  it  has  Ijeen  applied  to  plants 
as  well  as  to  animals,  but  it  is  more  com- 
mon to  consider  instinct  as  belonging  to 
animals,  in  which  case  it  is  defined  as  a 
certain  power  by  which,  independently  of  all 
instruction  or  experience  and  without  de- 
liberation, animals  are  directed  to  do  spon- 
taneously whatever  is  necessary  for  tlie 
preservation  of  tlie  individual  or  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  kind.  Such,  in  the  human 
species,  is  the  instinct  of  sucking  exerted 
immediately  after  birth,  and  that  of  insects 
in  depositing  their  eggs  in  situations  most 
favourable  for  hatching.  Instinct  makes 
animals  provide  for  themselves  and  young, 
and  utter  those  voices,  betake  themselves 
to  that  course  of  life,  and  use  those  means 
of  self-defence,  which  are  suitable  to  their 
circumstances  and  nature.  The  nest  of  the 
bird,  tlie  honey-comb  of  tlie  bee,  the  web  of 
the  spider,  the  threads  of  the  silkworm,  the 
holes  or  houses  of  the  beaver,  are  all  exe- 
cuted by  instinct,  and  are  not  more  perfect 
now  than  they  were  long  ages  ago.  In  the 
beginning  of  life  we  do  much  by  instinct 
and  little  by  understanding;  and  even  when 
arrived  at  maturity,  there  are  innumerable 
occasions  on  which,  because  reason  cannot 
guide  us,  we  must  be  guided  by  instinct. 
The  complex  machinery  of  nerves  and  mus- 
cles necessary  to  swallowing  our  food, 
walking,  &c.,  is  set  agoing  by  instinct.  The 
motion  of  our  eyelids,  and  those  sudden 
motions  which  we  make  to  avoid  sudden 
danger,  are  also  instinctive. 

(An  instinct)  is  a  propensity  prior  to  experience 
and  independent  of  instruction.  Paley. 

By  instinct  I  mean  a  natural  blind  impulse  to  cer- 
tain actions  without  having  any  end  in  view,  without 
deliberation,  and  very  often  without  any  conception 
of  what  we  do.  Meid. 

An  insti7tct  is  a  blind  tendency  to  soine  mode  of 
action  independent  of  any  consideration,  on  the  part 
of  the  agent,  of  the  end  to  which  the  action  leads. 

Il'hately, 

An  instinct  is  an  agent  which  performs  blindly  and 
ignorantly  a  work  of  intelligence  and  knowledge. 

Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

2.  Natural  feeling  or  sense  of  what  is  correct 
or  effective  in  artistic  matters  or  the  like. 

Few  men  are  born  with  the  dramatic  instinct  any 
more  than  with  the  rhetorical:  and  without  some 
share  of  that  ittstinct,  reading  always  wants  the  viva- 
city of  the  utterance  of  one's  thoughts.      Sat.  Re-v. 

Instinct t  (in-stingkf),  v.t.  To  impress,  as 
by  an  animating  power;  to  impress  as  an 
instinct.  '  Unextinguishalde  beauty  .  .  .  im- 
pressed and  instincted  through  the  whole.' 
Bentley. 

Instinction  t  (in-stingk'shon),  re.  Instinct. 

Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Instinctive  (in-stingkt'iv),  a.  Prompted  by 
instinct;  not  due  to  reasoning,  deliberation, 
instruction,  or  experience ;  determined  by 
natural  impulse  or  propensity;  original  to 
the  mind;  spontaneous. 

Raised 

By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  sprung,  Milt07i. 

The  teims  instinctive  t^elief.  instinctive  jndgmejtt, 
instinctive  cognition,  are  expressioHS  not  ill  adapted 
to  characterize  a  belief,  judgment,  or  cognition, 
which,  as  the  result  of  no  anterior  consciousness,  is, 
like  the  products  of  animal  instinct,  the  intelligent 
effect  of  (as  far  as  we  are  concerned)  an  unknown 
cause.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Instinctively  (in-stingkt'iv-li),  adv.  In  an 
instinctive  manner ;  by  force  of  instinct ; 
without  reasoning,  instruction,  or  experi- 
ence; \>y  natural  impulse. 

Instinctivity  (in -stingk-tiv'i-ti),  re.  The 
quality  of  being  instinctive  or  prompted  by 
instinct. 

There  is  growth  only  in  plants;  but  there  is  irrit- 
ability, or — a  better  word — instifictiz  ity,  in  insects. 

Coleridge. 

Instinctly  (in'stingkt-li),  adv.  Instinct- 
ively. 

M.  drew  her  ruffled,  luxuriant  hair  instinctly  over 
t!ie  cut.  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

instipulate  (in-stip'ii-lat),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  stipulate.]  In  bot.  having  no  stip- 
ules. 

Institute  (in'sti-tut),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  insti- 
tuted; ppr.  instituting.  [L.  instituo,  insti- 
tutum — in,  and  statuo,  to  cause  to  stand,  to 
set,  place,  from  sto,  statum,  to  stand.]  1.  To 
set  up;  to  establish;  to  enact;  to  ordain;  as, 
to  institute  laws;  to  institute  rules  and  re- 
gulations. —  2.  To  originate  and  establish; 
to  found;  as,  to  institute  a  new  order  of  no- 
bility; to  institute  a  court. 


The  theocracy  of  the  Jews  was  instituted  by  God 
himself.  i,tr  II'.  Temple. 

3.  t  To  ground  or  establish  in  principles;  to 
educate;  to  instruct. 

If  children  were  early  instituted,  knowledge  would 
insensibly  insinuate  itself.  Dr.  H.  More. 

4.  To  set  in  operation;  to  begin;  to  com- 
mence; as,  to  institute  an  inquiry;  to  insti- 
tute a  suit.— 5.  To  nominate;  to  appoint,  as 
to  an  office. 

Cousin  of  York  we  iitstiticte  your  grace 

To  be  our  regent  in  these  parts  of  France.  Shak. 

6.  Eccles.  to  invest  with  the  spiritual  part 
of  a  benefice  or  the  care  of  souls. 
Institute  (in'sti-tut),  re.  [L.  institutum,  an 
arrangement,  regulation,  institution,  from 
instituo.  See  the  verb.]  1.  That  which  is 
instituted  or  formally  established,  or  es- 
tablished as  authoritative  or  worthy  of  ob- 
servance :  (a)  an  established  law;  settled 
order.  (6)  Precept;  maxim;  principle. 
To  make  the  Stoic  institutes  thy  own.  Drydcn. 

2.  A  scientific  body;  a  society  established 
according  to  certain  laws  or  regulations  for 
the  furtherance  of  some  particular  object ; 
as,a  philosophic  institutes.  Iiteva.vyi7istitute, 
a  mechanics'  institute,  an  educational  in- 
stitute, &c. ;  specifically,  in  France,  the 
principal  philosophical  and  literary  society 
of  the  nation,  formed  in  1795  by  the  union 
of  the  four  preceding  royal  academies.  — 

3.  In  Scots  law,  the  person  to  whom  the 
estate  is  first  given  in  a  destination.  Thus 
where  a  person  executin,g  a  settlement  dis- 
pones his  lands  to  A,  whom  failing,  to  B, 
whom  failing,  to  C,  &c.,  A  is  termed  the 
institute,  and  all  who  follow  him  in  the  suc- 
cession are  heirs,  or  substitutes,  as  they  are 
also  termed.— 4.  pi.  A  liook  of  elements  or 
principles ;  particularly  a  work  containing 
the  principles  of  a  system  of  jurisprudence; 
as,  the  Institutes  of  Justinian ;  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Gaius;  Erskine's  Institutes  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland. — Institutes  of  medicine, 
that  department  of  the  science  of  medicine 
which  attempts  to  account  philosophically 
for  the  various  phenomena  that  present 
tliemselves  during  health  as  well  as  in 
disease;  the  theory  of  medicine  or  theoreti- 
cal metlicine. 

Institution  (in-sti-tii'shon),  re.  [L.  institutio, 
institutionis,  from  instituo.  See  INSTITUTE.] 

1.  The  act  of  instituting:  (n)  establishment; 
enactment.  'The  institution  of  God's  laws 
.  .  .  by  solemn  injunction.'  Hooker.  (6) 
Education;  instruction. 

His  learning  was  not  the  effect  of  precept  or  in- 
stitutio)!. Bentley. 

(c)  Eccles.  the  act  or  ceremony  of  investing 
a  clerk  with  the  spiritual  port  of  a  benefice, 
by  which  the  care  of  souls  is  committed  to 
his  charge. —  2.  That  which  is  instituted: 
(a)  established  order,  method,  or  custom; 
whatever  is  enjoined  by  authority  as  a  per- 
manent rule  of  conduct  or  of  government; 
enactment;  law. 

The  American  institutions  guarantee  to  the  citi- 
zens all  the  priviieges  essential  to  freedom. 

Botc-vier. 

(]))  A  system,  plan,  or  society  established 
either  by  law  or  by  the  autliority  of  indi- 
viduals for  promoting  any  object,  public  or 
social;  as,  a  literary  iii,s(i(7(fio)i  ;  a  charitable 
institution ;  a  commercial   institution.  — 

3,  +  A  system  of  the  elements  or  rules  of  any 
art  or  science;  a  treatise  or  text-book. 

There  is  another  manuscript,  of  above  three  hun- 
dred years  old,  .  .  .  being  an  institution  of  physic. 

Evelyn. 

4.  Something  forming  a  prominent  feature 
in  social  or  national  life.  [C'oUoq.] 

The  camels  form  an  institution  of  India — possibly 
a  part  of  the  traditional  policy,  and  tliey  must  be  re- 
spected accordingly.  Times  nev^s/'aper. 

Institutional  (in-sti-tii'shon-al),  a.  1.  Re- 
lating to  institutions;  instituted  by  autlio- 
rity; enjoined —2.  Relating  to  element:iry 
knowledge;  elementary;  institutionary. 

Institutionary  (in-sti-tii'shon-a-ri),  ft.  1.  Re- 
lating to  an  institution  or  to  institutions. — 

2.  Containing  the  first  principles  or  doc- 
trines; elemental;  rudimentary.  'Institu- 
tionary rules.'    Sir  T.  Broicnc. 

Institutist  (in'sti-tiit-ist),  n.  A  wiiter  of 
institutes  or  elementary  rules  and  instruc- 
tions. 

Institutive  (in'sti-tfit-iv),  a.  1.  Tending  or 
intended  to  institute  or  establish.  'Insti- 
tutive ...  of  jiower.'  Barrow. — 2.  Estab- 
lished; depending  on  institution. 

Institutively  (ni'sti-lfit-iv-li),  adv.  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  institution.  Ilarrivgton. 

Institutor  (in'.sti-tiit-er),  n.  [L.]  One  who 
institutes :  (a)  one  who  enacts  laws,  rites, 


ch,  c/iain;     <Sh,  Sc.  locA;     s,  go;     j,  job; 


n,  Fr.  tore;     ng,  sinj/;     TH,  i/ien;  th,  thm; 


w,  U'ig;   wh,  M/ng;   zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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and  ceremonies,  and  enjoins  the  observance 
of  them.  (&)  One  who  founds  an  order, 
sect,  society,  or  sclierae  for  the  promotion 
of  a  public  or  social  object,  (c)  An  in- 
structor; one  who  educates.  'Every  i/isti- 
tiitor  of  youth. '  Walker,  (d)  In  the  Epis- 
copal Ch.  a  presbyter  appointed  by  the  bishop 
to  institute  a  rector  or  assistant  minister  in 
a  parish  church. 

Instop  (in-stop'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and  stop.] 
To  stop;  to  close;  to  make  fast. 

With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand 

(From  friendly  Sweden  brought)  the  seams  i7istops. 

Drydoi. 

Instratified  (in-stra'ti-fid),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
within,  and  stratified.  ]  Stratified  within 
something  else. 

Instruct  (In-strukf),  v.t.  [L.  instruo,  in- 
structuni~in,  sindstruo,  to  join  together,  to 
pile  up.]  l.t  To  put  in  order;  to  fonn;  to 
prepare. 

They  speak  to  the  merits  of  a  cause,  after  the  proc- 
tor has  prepared  and  instructed  the  same  for  a 
)iearing  before  the  judge.  Ayli.ff£. 

2.  To  teach;  to  inform  the  mind  of;  to  edu- 
cate; to  Impart  knowledge  or  information 
to;  to  enlighten;  as.  the  first  duty  of  parents 
is  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  princi- 
ples of  religion  and  morality;  on  this  ques- 
tion the  court  is  not  instructed.  —  3.  To 
direct  or  command;  to  furnish  with  orders; 
to  direct;  to  enjoin;  as,  the  government 
instructed  the  envoy  to  insist  on  the  re- 
stitution of  the  property. 

She,  being  before  instyucled  of  her  mother,  said. 
Give  me  here  John  Baptist's  head  in  a  charger. 

Mat.  xiv.  8. 

4.  In  Scots  law,  to  adduce  evidence  in  sup- 
port of ;  to  confirm;  to  vouch;  to  verify;  as, 
to  instruct  a  claim  against  a  bankrupt 
estate. 

We  must  be  pardoned  for  observing  that  we  should 
have  wished  the  connection  of  tiie  first  clauses  of  this 
sentence  and  the  last  had  been  t)ts(7-iitrted  hy  some- 
thing better  than  an  'and.'        Stf  IK  Hamilton. 

Syn.  To  teach,  educate,  inform,  indoctrin- 
ate, enlighten,  direct,  enjoin,  order,  com- 
mand. 

Instruct t  (in-strukf),  «•    1-  Furnished; 
equipped.  '  Ships  wistracJ  with  oars.'  Chap- 
man.— 2.  Instructed;  taught. 
Who  ever  by  consulting  at  thy  shrine 
Returned  the  wiser,  or  the  more  instruct. 
To  fly  or  follow  what  concerned  him  most? 

Mitt07i. 

Instructer  (in-strukt'er),  n.  An  instructor 
(wliich  see).  Hale. 

Instructible  (In-struk'ti-bl),  a.  Able  to  be 
instructed;  teachable;  docile. 

Instruction  (In-struk'shon),  n.  [L.  instntc- 
tio.  instructionis,  from  instruo,  to  pile  upon, 
to  build.  See  Instruct.]  1.  The  act  of  in- 
structing; the  act  of  teaching  or  informing 
the  understanding  in  that  of  which  it  was 
before  ignorant;  information. 

Those  discoveries  and  discourses  they  have  left 
behind  them  for  our  instrttctioft.  Locke. 

2,  That  which  is  communicated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing;  that  with  which  one  is 
instructed :  ( a. )  precept  conveying  know- 
ledge; teaching. 

Receive  my  instructi07i,  and  not  silver. 

Prov.  viii.  10. 

(6)  Direction;  order;  command;  mandate; 
as,  the  minister  received  instructions  from 
his  sovereign  to  demand  a  categorical  an- 
swer. —  Instruction,  Education.  Instruc- 
tion has  for  its  object  the  communication 
of  knowledge ;  education  includes  a  great 
deal  more  than  instruction,  having  for  its 
object  the  development  of  the  natural 
powers  of  the  mind  and  of  the  moral  na- 
ture by  means  of  instruction  and  projjer 
discipline ;  it  is  intended  to  make  men 
wiser  as  well  as  better.  —  Syn.  Education, 
teaching,  indoctrination,  information,  ad- 
vice, counsel,  command,  order,  mandate. 

Instructional  (in-struk'shon-al),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  instruction ;  promoting  education ; 
educational.    Eclec.  Rev. 

Instructive  (in-strukt'iv),  a.  [  Fr.  instructif, 
instructive.]  Conveying  knowledge;  serving 
to  instruct  or  Inform. 

1  would  not  laugh  but  to  instruct;  or  if  my  mirth 
ceases  to  be  instmctive,  it  shall  never  cease  to  be 
innocent,  Addison. 

Instructively  (in-strukt'iv-li),  adv.  In  an 
instructive  manner;  so  as  to  afford  instruc- 
tion. 

Instructiveness  (in-strukt'iv-nes),  n.  The 
(luality  of  being  instructive;  power  of  in- 
structing. 

Instructor  (in-strukt'er),  n.  [L.  ]  One  who 
instructs;  a  teacher;  a  person  who  imparts 
knowledge  to  another  by  precept  or  infor- 
mation. 


Instructress  (in-strukt'res),  n.  A  female 
who  instructs;  a  preceptress;  a  tutoress. 

Instructrice  t  (In-struk'trls),  n.  Same  as 
Instructress.    Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Instrument  (in'stru-ment),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
L.  instrumentum,  from  instruo,  to  prepare, 
that  which  is  prepared.]  1.  That  by  which 
work  is  performed  or  anything  is  effected; 
a  tool;  a  utensil;  an  implement,  as  a  knife, 
a  hammer,  a  saw,  a  plough,  &c. ;  as,  the  in- 
strmncnts  of  a  mechanic;  astronomical  in- 
struments. 'AH  the  lofty  instruments  of 
war.'  Sha!c.—2.  One  who  or  that  which  is 
subservient  to  the  execution  of  a  plan  or 
purpose,  or  to  the  production  of  any  effect; 
means  used  or  contributing  to  an  effect;  as, 
bad  men  are  often  instruments  of  ruin  to 
others. 

Tlie  bold  are  but  the  instrnments  of  the  wise. 

Djyden. 

All  voluntary  self-denials  and  austerities  which 
Christianity  commends  become  necessary,  not  simply 
for  themselves,  but  as  instrn/neJtts  towards  a  higher 
end.  ^r.  H.  More. 

3.  Any  mechanical  contrivance  constructed 
for  yielding  musical  sounds,  as  an  organ, 
harpsichord,  violin,  or  flute,  &c. — 4.  In  law, 
a  writing  instructing  one  in  regard  to 
something  that  has  been  agreed  upon ;  a 
writing  containing  the  terms  of  a  contract, 
as  a  deed  of  conveyance,  a  grant,  a  patent, 
an  indenture,  &c. — Implement,  Instrument, 
Tool.    See  TOOL. 

Instrumental  (in-stru-ment'al),  a.  1.  Con- 
ducive as  an  instrument  or  means  to  some 
end;  contributing  or  serving  to  promote  or 
effect  an  object;  helpful;  serviceable;  as,  the 
press  has  been  instrtimental  in  enlarging 
the  bounds  of  knowledge.  'Instrumental 
causes.'  Raleigh. 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 

The  hand  more  instrn?nentat  to  the  mouth.  Shak. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  made  by,  or  prepared  for 
instruments,  especially  musical  instruments; 
as,  instrumental  music;  distinguished  from 
vocal  music,  which  is  made  by  tlie  hun-ikan 
voice. 

Sweet  voices,  mixed  with  i)tstrnmental  soxinds. 

Dryden. 

Instrumentalist  (in-stru-ment'al-ist),  n. 
One  who  plays  upon  a  musical  instrument. 

Instrumentality  ( in'stru-ment-al"i-ti ),  n. 
Tlie  condition  or  quality  of  being  instru- 
mental; subordinate  or  auxiliary  agency; 
agency  of  anything  as  means  to  an  end;  as, 
the  irLStrumentality  of  second  causes.  '  The 
instrumentality  of  faith  in  justification.' 
Burnet. 

Instrumentally  (in-stru-ment'al-li),  adv. 
In  an  instrimiental  manner:  (a)  by  way  of 
an  instrument ;  in  the  nature  of  an  instru- 
ment; as  means  to  an  end. 

A  .  .  .  principle  of  holiness,  wrought  chiefly  by 
God's  Spirit,  and  instrumentatty  hy  his  v/ord,  in  the 
heart  or  soul  of  a  man.  SoiUh. 

(b)  With  instruments  of  music.  '  lilusical 
devotion.  .  .  instrumentally  accoTDpamed.' 
Mason. 

Instrumentalness  (in-stru-ment'al-nes),  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  instru- 
mental; usefulness,  as  of  means  to  an  end; 
instrumentality, 

Instrumentary  (in-strii-ment'a-ri),a.  1.  Con- 
ducive to  an  end;  instrumental. — 2,  In  Scots 
law,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  legal  instrument; 
as,  instrurnentary  witnesses. 

Instrumentation  (in'stru-ment-a"shon),  n. 

1.  The  act  of  employing  as  an  instrument. — 

2.  Instruments  collectively;  hence,  a  series 
or  combination  of  instruments  calculated  to 
effect  an  end;  agency;  means,  [Rare.] 

Otiierwise  we  have  no  sufficient  instTinnentntion 
for  our  human  use  or  handling  of  so  great  a  fact  and 
our  personal  appropriation  of  it,  .  .  .  no  fit  medium 
of  thought  respecting  it.  H.  Busiinell. 

3.  In  music,  (a)  the  art  of  arranging  music 
for  a  combined  number  of  instruments, 
(&)  The  music  arranged  for  performance  by 
a  number  of  instruments,  (c)  The  art  or 
manner  of  playing  on  an  instrument;  execu- 
tion; as,  his  instrumentation  was  defective. 

Instrumentist  (in'stru-ment-ist),  n.  A  per- 
former tipon  a  musical  instrument;  an  in- 
strumentalist. 

Instylet  (in-stil'),  v.t.  To  call;  to  denomi- 
nate. Crashaw. 

Insuavity  (in-swa'vi-ti),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  suavity.]  Want  of  suavity;  unpleasant- 
ness, 

Insubjection  (in-sub-jek'shon),  n.  [Prefix 
irt,  not,  and  subjection.]  Want  of  subjec- 
tion; state  (if  disobedience  to  government, 

Insubmergible  (in-sub-merj'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  subinerge  (which  see).]  Incap- 
able of  being  submerged. 


Insubmission  (in-sub-mi'shon),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  submission.]  Want  of  submis- 
sion; disobedience. 

Insubordinate  (in-sub-or'din-at),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  subordinate.]  Not  subordinate 
or  submissive;  not  submitting  to  authority; 
mutinous;  riotous. 

Insubordination  (in-sub-or'din-a"shon),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  insubordinate;  want  of 
subordination  ;  disorder  ;  disobedience  to 
lawful  authority ;  mutiny. 

The  insubordination  of  the  demoralized  army  w.ts 
beyond  the  influence  of  even  the  most  popular  of  the 
generals,  Arnold. 

Insubstantial  (in-sub-stan'shal),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  substantial.]  Not  substan- 
tial; unsubstantial;  not  real.  '  Insubstan- 
tial pageant'  Shak. 

Insubstantiality  (in-sub-stan'shal"i-ti),  ti. 
Unsubstantiality.  [Rare.] 

Insuccation  (in-suk-ka'shon),  n.  [From  L. 
insiicco,  insuccatum,  to  soak,  to  steep— ra, 
and  succus,  sucus,  sap,  juice,  from  siigo, 
suctum,  to  suck.]  The  act  of  soaking  or 
moistening ;  maceration ;  solution  in  the 
juice  of  herbs.  '  The  medicating  and  iiisuc- 
caiion  of  seeds.'    Ecelyn.  [Rare.] 

Insucken  (in'suk-n),  a.  [Prefix  in,  and 
sucken  (which  see).]  In  Scots  law,  a  term 
applied,  in  the  servitude  of  thirlage,  to  the 
multures  exigible  from  the  suckeners  or 
parties  astricted  to  the  mill.  These  mul- 
tures, having  been  originally  composed  in 
part  of  a  premium  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
mill,  exceed  in  amount  what  may  be  called 
the  market  price  of  grinding.  See  Mul- 
tures, OUTSUCKEN,  and  Thirlage. 

Insuetude  (In'swe-tQd),  n.  [L.  insuetudo, 
from  insuetus,  unaccustomed— not,  and 
suesco,  suetum,  to  be  accustomed.)  The 
state  of  being  unaccustomed  or  unused;  un- 
usualness;  absence  of  use  or  custom. 

Absurdities  are  great  or  small  in  proportion  to  cvis- 
tom  or  insuetude.  Landor. 

Insufferable  (in-suf'fer-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  sufferable.]  Not  sufferable:  («)  in- 
capable of  being  suffered,  borne,  or  endured; 
insupportable;  intolerable-;  unendurable;  as, 
insufferable  heat,  cold,  or  pain;  our  wrongs 
are  insufferable,  (b)  Disgusting  beyond  en- 
durance; detestable, 

A  multitude  of  scribblers,  who  daily  pester  the 
world  with  their  insufferable  stuff,  Dryden. 

Insufferably  (in-suf'fer-a-bli),  adv.  In  an 
insufferable  manner ;  to  a  degree  beyond 
endurance ;  as,  a  blaze  insufferably  bright; 
a  person  insufferably  proud. 

Insufficience  (in-suf-fi'shens),  n.  [L.  in- 
sufficiejitia,  insufficiency.]  Insufficiency. 
[Rare.] 

We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks,  that  your  senses, 
unintelligent  of  our  insufficience,  may,  though  they 
cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us.  Shak. 

Insufficiency  (in-suf-fi'shen-si),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  sufficiency.]  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  insufficient:  (a)  deficiency; 
inadequateness;  as,  an  insufficiency  of  pro- 
visions to  supply  the  '  arrison.  (b)  Want  of 
power  or  skill;  inability;  incapacity;  incom- 
petency; as,  the  insufficiency  of  a  man  for 
an  office. 

Insufficient  (in-suf-fi'shent),  a,  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  sufficient.]  Not  sufficient:  (a)  in- 
adequate to  any  need,  use,  or  purpose;  as, 
the  provisions  are  insufficient  in  quantity 
and  defective  in  quality,  (6)  Wanting  in 
strength,  power,  ability,  or  skill;  incapable; 
unfit;  as,  a  person  insufficient  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  an  oflSce. 

The  bishop  to  whom  they  shall  be  presented  may 
justly  reject  them  as  incapable  and  insttfficient. 

Spenser. 

Insufficiently  (in-suf-fi'shent-li),  adv.  In 
an  insufficient  manner;  with  want  of  suffi- 
ciency; with  want  of  proper  ability  or  skill; 
inadequately. 

Insufflation  (in-suf-fla'shon),  n.  [L.  insuf- 
fiatio,  insufflationis,  from  insufflo,  to  blow 
or  breathe  up  into— mi,  into,  and  svfflo,  to 
blow  from  below— s?/b,  under,  and  flo,  to 
blow.]  The  act  of  blowing  or  breathing  on 
or  into;  as,  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  the  breathing 
upon  a  baptized  person  to  signify  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  devil,  and  to  symbolize  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

They  would  speak  less  slightingly  of  the  insula- 
tion  and  extreme  unction  used  in  the  Romish  Church. 

Coleridge. 

Insult t  (in'siit),  n.    A  suit;  a  request. 

And,  in  fine. 
Her  insuit  coming  with  her  modern  grace, 
Subdu'd  me  to  her  rate.  Shak. 

[Most  modern  editions  have  infinite  cun- 
ning. ] 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pme,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abiaie;     y.  Sc.  icy. 
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Insuitable  ( in-sut '  a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  suitable.]    Unsuitable.  [Rare.] 

Insular  (in'sfi-ler),  a.  [L,  insularis,  from 
insula,  an  island.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
island;  surrounded  by  water;  as,  an  insular 
situation.  ' Their  insular  abode.'  Byron. — 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  opinions  or  views 
of  people  inhabiting  an  island;  hence,  nar- 
row; contracted;  as,  tnsuta/' prejudices. 

Insular  (in'sii-ler),  n.  One  who  dwells  in  an 
island;  an  islander.    Bp.  Berkeley.  [Rare.] 

Insularity  (in-sii-la'ri-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  insular:  (a)  the  condition  of  a  coun- 
try which  consists  of  one  or  more  islands. 

The  insttlarity  of  Brit.^in  was  first  shown  by  Agri- 
cola,  who  sent  his  fleet  round  it.  Pijt/certoJi. 

(I))  Narrowness  or  contractedness  of  views 
or  opinions  from  living  on  an  island. 
Insularly  (in'su-16r-li),  adv.    In  an  insular 
manner. 

Insulary  (in'sii-la-ri).  a.  Same  as  Insular. 
' Insulury  advantages.'    Howell.  [Rare.] 

Insulate  (in'sii-lat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  insu- 
lated; ppr.  insulating.    [L.  insula,  an  isle.] 

1.  To  nialce  an  island  of. 

The  Eden  here  forms  two  branches  and  i7tsulates 
the  ground.  PciDiatit. 

2.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation,  or  in  a 
state  to  have  no  communication  with  sur- 
rounding objects  or  with  other  bodies;  to 
isolate. 

In  Judaism,  the  special  and  insulated  situation  of 
the  Jews  has  unavoidably  impressed  an  e-xclusive 
bias  upon  its  principles.  De  Qjtiiicey. 

3.  In  elect,  and  thermotics,  to  separate,  as  an 
electrified  or  heated  body,  from  other  bodies 
by  the  interposition  of  non-conductors. — 

4.  To  free  from  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances, as  a  chemical  substance. 

Insulated  (in'su-lat-ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Stand- 
ing liy  itself;  not  being  contiguous  to  other 
bodies;  as,  a  house  or  building  is  said  to  be 
insulated  when  it  is  detached  from  any 
other  house  or  building  ;  a  column  is  said 
to  be  insulated  when  it  stands  out  free 
from  a  wall. 

Two  forms  are  slowly  shadowed  on  my  sight, 
Two  ittsulated  phantoms  of  the  brain.  Byron. 

2.  In  elect,  and  thermotics,  separated,  as  an 
electrified  or  heated  body,  from  other  bodies 
by  the  interposition  of  non-conductors. — 

3.  In  astron.  a  term  applied  to  a  star  situ- 
ated at  so  great  a  distance  from  any  other 
that  the  influence  of  attraction  is  insensible. 

4.  In  chem.  separated  from  combination 
with  other  substances. 

Insulation  (in-sti-la'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
insulating,  or  tlie  state  of  being  insulated: 
(a)  the  act  of  detaching,  or  the  state  of 
being  detached  from  other  objects.  (6)  In 
elect,  and  thermotics,  that  state  in  wliich  the 
communication  of  electricity  or  heat  to 
other  bodies  is  prevented  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  non-conductors,  (c)  The  act  of  set- 
ting free  from  combination,  as  a  chemical 
body. 

Insulator  (in'sii-lat-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  insulates;  specifically,  a  substance  or 
body  that  insulates  or  interrupts  the  com- 
munication of  electricity  or  heat  to  sur- 
rounding objects  ;  a  non-conductor.  The 
cuts  show  the 
usual  form  of  in- 
sulator employ- 
ed in  telegraph 
lines  to  support 
the  wire  on  the 
post.  They  are 
frequently  made 
of  porcelain  or 

glass,  and  in  the  Insulator, 
shape  of  an  in- 
verted cup,  with  the  wire  wrapped  round 
it,  attached  by  a  hook  depending  from  it, 
or  the  like. 

InsulOUS  (in'sii-lus),  a.  Abounding  in 
islands.  [Rare.] 

Insulset  (in-suls'),  a.  [L.  iuswJsKS— prefix 
in,  not,  and  salsus,  salted,  from  salo,  sallo, 
to  salt,  from  sal,  salt.  See  SALT.]  Dull; 
insipid.  ' Insulse  and  frigid  affectation.' 
Milton. 

Insulsityt  ( in-sul'si-ti),  n.  Dulness;  stu- 
pidity; insipidity.  '  The  insateit)/ of  mortal 
tongues.'  Milton. 

Insult  (in'sult),  n.  [Fr.  iiisulte;  L.  insultus, 
from  insilio,  insultum,  to  leap  on — in,  and 
salio,  to  leap.]   l.t  The  act  of  leaping  on. 

The  bull's  i)tsult  at  four  she  may  sustain.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  gross  at)use  offered  to  another,  either 
by  wonts  or  actions;  act  or  speech  of  inso- 
lence or  contempt. 

The  ruthless  sneer  that  insult  adds  to  grief. 

Savage. 


-^Affront,  Insult,  Outrage.  See  under 
Affront.— Syn.  Affront,  indignity,  outrage, 
contumely. 

Insult  (in-sulf),  v.t.  [Fr.  insulter;  L.  in- 
sulto,  freq.  of  insilio,  insultum,  to  leap  upon. 
See  the  noun.  ]  1. 1  To  leap  upon  or  trample 
under  foot.  Shale  — 2.  To  treat  with  gross 
abuse,  insolence,  or  contempt,  by  words  or 
actions ;  to  commit  an  indignity  upon ;  to 
treat  abusively;  as,  to  call  a  man  a  coward 
or  a  liar,  or  to  sneer  at  him,  is  to  insult 
him.— 3.  Milit.  to  make  a  sudden,  open,  and 
bold  attack  on.  [Rare.] 

An  enemy  is  said  to  tttsull  a  coast  when  he  sud- 
denly appears  upon  it,  and  debarks  with  an  imme- 
diate purpose  to  attack.  Stocgueler. 

Insult  (in-sulf),  v.i.    l.t  To  leap  upon. 

Like  the  frogs  in  the  apologue,  insulting  upon 
their  wooden  king.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  behave  with  insolent  triumph. — To 
insult  over,  to  triumph  over  with  insolence 
and  contempt.  '  An  unwillingness  to  insult 
over  tlieir  helpless  fatuity.'  Landor. 
Insultation  (in-sult-a'shon),  n.  [L.  insul- 
tatio,  itisultationis,  a  springing  or  leaping 
over;  a  scoffing,  from  insulto,  to  spring 
upon.  See  Insult.)  The  act  of  insulting; 
abusive  treatment.  'The  impudent  insult- 
ations  of  the  basest  of  the  people.'  Pri- 
deaiix. 

Insulter  (in-sult'Sr),  n.  One  who  insults. 
'  Paving  what  ransom  the  insulter  willeth.' 
Shak. 

Insulting  (in-sult'ing),  a.  Containing  or 
conveying  gross  abuse ;  as,  insulting  lan- 
guage.—insoteni.  Insulting.  See  INSOLENT. 

Insultingly  (in-sult'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
sulting manner;  with  insolent  contempt; 
witli  contemptuous  triumph. 

Insultment  (in-sult'ment),  n.  Act  of  in- 
sulting; insult.  '  My  speech  of  insuZtoient ' 
Shak. 

Insumet  (in-sum'),  v.t.  [L.  insumo — in,  and 
sumo,  to  take.]  To  take  in.  '  The  emulgent 
veins,  which  insume  and  convey  the  nour- 
ishment to  the  whole  tree.'  Evelyn. 

Insuperability  (in-su'per-a-bil"i-ti),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  insuperable. 

Insuperable  (in-sii'per-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  superahle.  ]  Not  superable;  incap- 
able of  being  passed  over;  incapable  of  be- 
ing overcome  or  sui'mounted ;  as,  insuper- 
able difficulties,  objections,  or  obstacles. 

Nothing  is  insuperable  to  pains  and  patience.  Ray. 
And  middle  natures,  how  they  long  to  Join, 
Yet  never  pass  th'  i7isupeyable  line.  Pope. 

Syn.  Insurmountable,  impassable,  uncon- 
querable, invinciljle. 

Insuperableness  (in-su'per-a  bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  insuperable  or  insur- 
mountable. 

Insuperably  (in-su'per-a-bli),  adv.  In  an 
insuperable  manner;  in  a  manner  or  degree 
not  to  be  overcome;  insurmountably. 

Insupportable  (in-sup-p6rt'a-l)l),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  supportable.]  Not  supportable; 
incapable  of  being  supported  or  borne;  in- 
sufferable ;  intolerable ;  as,  the  weight  or 
burden  is  insupportable.  '  Pestilent  and 
insupportable  summer.'  Bentley. 

The  thought  of  being  nothing  after  death  is  a  bur- 
den insupportable  to  a  virtuous  man.  Dryden. 

Insupportableness  (in-sup-port'a-bl-nes), 
n.  The  quality  of  being  insupportable;  in- 
sufferableiiess ;  the  state  of  being  beyond 
endurance. 

Insupportably  (in-sup-port'a-bli),  adv.  In 
a  manner  or  degree  that  cannot  be  sup- 
ported or  endured. 

Insupposable  (in-sup-poz'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  supposable.]  Not  supposable; 
incapable  of  l)eing  supposed. 

Insuppressible  (in-sup-pres'i-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix i')t,  not,  anil  suppressible.]  Not  suppres- 
sible ;  incapable  of  being  suppressed  or 
concealed. 

Insuppressibly  (in-sup-pres'i-bli),  adv.  In 
a  manner  or  degree  that  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed or  conci^aled. 

Insuppressive  (in-sup-pres'iv),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  suppressive.]  1.  Not  suppres- 
sive; not  tending  to  suppress.— 2.  Incapable 
of  being  suppressed ;  insupressihle.  '  The 
insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits.'  Shak. 

Insurable  (in-shor'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
insured  against  loss,  damage,  death,  and  the 
like;  proper  to  be  insured. 

The  French  law  aniuils  the  latter  policies  so  far  as 
they  exceed  the  insurable  interest  which  remained 
in  the  insured  at  the  time  of  the  subscription  thereof 
Walsh. 

Insurance  (in-shcir'ans),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
insuring;  the  act  of  assuring  against  loss  or 
damage ;  a  contract  by  which  a  person  or 


company,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
money,  or  percentage  (technically  called  a 
premium),  becomes  bound  to  indemnify  the 
insured  or  his  representatives  against  loss 
by  certain  risks.  This  contract  is  termed  a 
policy  of  insurance.  The  best  known  and 
most  important  kinds  of  insurances  are 
marine  insurance,  life  insurance,  and  fire 
insurance.  Marine  insurance  is  the  term 
used  for  the  insurance  on  ships,  goods,  Ac, 
at  sea.  Fire  insurance  is  for  the  insuring 
of  property  on  shore  from  fire.  Life  insur- 
ance is  for  securing  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain sum,  to  friends  or  trustees,  at  the  death 
of  the  individual  insured,  or  for  securing 
the  payment  of  a  sum  at  a  given  age,  or  of 
an  aimuity.  Various  other  risks  may  aho 
be  insured  against,  as  accidents  in  railway 
travelling,  damage  to  farm  stock  or  crops, 
etc.  —2.  The  premium  paid  for  insuring  pro- 
perty or  life. — Insurance  broker,  one  whose 
business  is  to  procure  the  insurance  of  ves- 
sels at  sea,  or  bound  on  a  voyage. —/nsto-- 
ance  company,  a  company  or  corporation 
whose  business  is  to  insure  against  loss  or 
damage. — Insurance  policy.    See  above. 

Insurancert  (in-shbr'ans-er),  n.  An  insurer; 
an  underwriter. 

Insure  (in-shor'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  insured; 
ppr.  insuring.  [Prefix  m.  intens.,  and  sure.] 

1.  To  make  sure  or  secure;  to  ensure;  as,  to 
insure  safety  to  any  one.    Specifically — 

2.  To  secure  against  a  possible  loss  or  damage 
on  certain  stipulated  conditions,  or  at  a 
given  rate  of  premium;  to  make  a  subject  of 
insurance ;  to  assure ;  as,  a  merchant  in- 
sures his  ship  or  its  cargo,  or  both,  against 
the  dangers  of  the  sea ;  houses  are  insured 
against  fire ;  lives  are  insured  that  a  sum 
of  money  may  be  paid  at  death  or  after  a 
certain  number  of  years;  and  sometimes 
hazardous  debts  are  insured.— Ensure ,  In- 
sure, Assure.   See  under  Ensure. 

Insure  (in-shbr'),  v.i.  To  undertake  to 
secure  persons  against  loss  or  damage  on 
receipt  of  a  certain  payment ;  to  make  in- 
surance; as,  this  company  insures  at  a  low 
premium. 

Insurer  (in-shbr'Sr),  n.  One  who  insures; 
the  person  wlio  contracts  to  pay  the  losses 
of  anotiier  for  a  premium  ;  an  underwiiter. 

Insurgency  (in-sei-'jen-si),  )i.  The  act  or 
condition  of  Ijeing  insurgent;  state  of  in- 
surrection.  Dr.  Ji.  Vaughan. 

Insurgent  (in-ser'jent),  a.  [L.  insurgens, 
insurgentis,  ppr.  of  insurgo,  to  vise  upon  or 
against— and  surgo,  to  rise  ]  Rising  in 
opposition  to  lawful  civil  or  political  au- 
thority, or  against  any  constituted  govern- 
ment; insubordinate;  rebellious;  as,  insur- 
gent chiefs.  'The  irisurgent  provinces.' 
Motley. 

Insurgent  (in-s6i''jent),  ?i.  A  person  who 
rises  in  opposition  to  civil  or  political  au- 
thority; one  who  openly  and  actively  resists 
the  execution  of  laws.  —  Insurgent,  Rebel. 
An  insurgent  differs  from  a  rebel  in  holding 
a  less  pronounced  position  of  antagonism, 
and  may  or  may  not  develop  into  a  rebel. 
The  insurgent  opposes  the  execution  of  a 
particular  law  or  laws,  or  the  carrying  out 
of  some  particular  scheme  or  measure;  the 
rebel  attempts  to  overthrow  or  change  the 
government,  or  he  revolts  and  attempts  to 
place  his  country  under  another  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Insurmountability  (in-ser-mount'a-bil"i- 
ti),  n.    The  state  of  being  insurmountable. 

Insurmountable  (in-ser-mount'a-bl),  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  surmountable.]  Not 
surmountable ;  incapable  of  being  sur- 
mounted, passed  over,  or  overcome ;  as,  an 
insurmountable  wall  or  rampart;  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty,  obstacle,  or  impedi- 
ment. 

Hope  thinks  nothing  difficult;  despair  tells  us  lliat 
difficulty  is  insurmountable.  IFatts. 

Insurmountableness  ( in-ser-mount'a-bl- 
nes),  n.    State  of  being  insurmountable. 

Insurmountably  (in-ser-mount'a-bli),  adv. 
In  an  insurmountable  manner;  in  a  manner 
or  degree  not  to  be  overcome. 

Insurrection  (in-ser-rek'shon),  n.  [L.  in- 
surrectio,  insurrectionis,  a  rising  up,  insur- 
rection, from  insurgo,  insurrectum.  See 
Insurgent.]  1.  The  act  of  rising  against 
civil  or  political  authority;  the  open  and 
active  opposition  of  a  number  of  persons  to 
the  execution  of  some  law  or  the  carrying 
out  of  some  measure  in  a  city  or  country. 

It  is  found  that  this  city  of  old  time  hath  made  in- 
surrection against  kin^s,  and  that  rebellion  and  sedi- 
tion have  been  made  tnerein.  Ezra  iv.  19. 

2.  Arisingin mass toopposean enemy.  [Rare.] 
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—  Insurrection,  Sedition,  Rebellion,  Revolt, 
Mutiny.  Insurrection  is  equivalent  to  sedi- 
tion, except  tliat  sedition  expresses  a  less 
extensive  rising  of  citizens.  It  differs  from 
rebellion,  for  tlie  latter  expresses  an  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  government,  to 
establish  a  different  one,  or  to  place  the 
country  under  another  jurisdiction.  It 
differs  from  mutiny,  as  being  a  rising 
against  the  civil  or  political  government  ; 
wliereas  a  mutiny  is  an  open  opposition  to 
law  in  the  army  or  navy.  A  revolt  is  a  less 
sti-(ing  form  of  a  rebellion. 
Insurrectional  (in-ser-rek'shon-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  insurrection;  consisting  in  insur- 
rection. 

Insurrectionary  (in-ser-rek'shon-a-ri),  a. 
Pertaining  or  suitaljle  to  insurrection. 

Whilst  the  sansculottes  gallery  instantly  recognized 
their  old  insurrectionary  acquaintance.  Burke. 

Insurrectionist  (in-ser-rek'shon-ist),  n.  One 
who  favours  or  excites  insurrection;  an  in- 
surgent. 

Insusceptibility  (in-su5-sept'i-bil"i-ti),  n. 
The  state  or  (juality  of  being  insusceptible  ; 
want  of  susceptibility  or  capacity  to  feel  or 
perceive. 

Insusceptible  (in-sus-sept'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  susceptible.]  Not  susceptible: 
(«)  not  capable  of  being  moved,  affected,  or 
impressed;  as,  a  limb  insusceptible  of  pain; 
a  heart  insusceptible  of  pity.  (6)  Not  cap- 
al)le  of  receiving  or  admitting.  'Insuscept- 
ible of  any  farther  concoction."  Wotton. 

Insusceptive  (in-sus-sept'iv),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  susceptive.  ]  Not  susceptive ;  in- 
capable of  admitting  or  receiving ;  not  sus- 
ceptible or  receptive.  _ 

Insusurrationt  (in'su-sir-ra"shon),  n.  [L. 
insusurratio,  insusurrationis,  from  insu- 
survo,  to  whisper  into,  to  insinuate  —  in, 
into,  and  susurro,  to  murmur,  to  whisper.] 
The  act  of  whispering  into  something. 

Inswathe  (in-swam'),  v.t.  To  swathe  in ;  to 
enwrap  ;  to  infold.  '  Inswathed  sometimes 
in  wandering  mist. '  Tennyson. 

Intact  (in-takf),  u.  [L.  i«tact?(s— prefix  in, 
not,  and  taclus,  touched,  pp.  of  tango,  to 
touch.  ]  Untouched,  especially  by  anything 
that  harms  or  defiles ;  uninjured ;  left  com- 
plete, whole,  or  unharmed. 

When  all  external  differences  have  passed  away, 
one  element  remains  intact,  unchanged. — the  ever- 
lasting basis  of  our  common  nature,  the  human  soul 
by  which  we  live.  F.  //'.  Roberts07t. 

Intactable,  Intactible  (in-takt'a-bl,  in- 
takt'i-bl),  a.  [L.  prefix  in,  not,  and  tanr/o, 
factum,  to  touch.  ]  Not  perceptible  to  the 
touch. 

Intagliated  (in-tiil'yat-ed),  a.  [See  Inta- 
Gi.io. ]  Engraven  or  stamped  on.  'Starry 
stone  deeply  intagliated.'  Warton. 

Intaglio  (iii-taryo),  n.  [It. ,  from  intagliare, 
to  carve  —  in,  and  tagliare,  to  cut,  Fr. 
tailler.]  A  cutting  or  engraving;  hence, 
any  figure  engraved  or  cut  into  a  substance 
so  as  to  form  a  hollow  ;  or  a  precious  stone 
with  a  figure  or  device  engraved  on  it  by 
cutting,  such  as  we  frequently  see  set  in 
rings,  seals,  &c.  It  is  the  reverse  of  canuo, 
which  has  the  figure  in  relief. 

Intail  (in-tal'),  v.t.    Same  as  Entail. 

Intake  (in'tak),  n.  1.  The  point  at  which 
a  narrowing  or  contraction  begins. — 2.  In 
hydraulics,  the  point  at  which  water  is 
received  into  a  pipe  or  channel:  opposed  to 
outlet. 

Intaker  (in'tak-er),  n.    A  receiver  of  stolen 

goods. 

Intaminated  t  (in-tam'in-at-ed),  a.  Uncon- 
taminated.    A.  Wood. 

Intangible  (in-tan'ji-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  tangible.}  Not  tangible;  incapable  of 
being  touched;  not  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

A  corporation  is  an  artificial,  invisible,  intangible 
being.  JMarshail. 

A  man  should  be  still  in  danger  of  knocking  his 
head  ag.^inst  every  wall  and  pillar,  unless  it  were 
also  intangible,  as  some  of  the  Peripateticks  affirm  1 
IVillims. 

Intangibleness,  Intangibility  (in-tan'ji- 

bl-nes,  in-tan'ji-bil"i-ti),  «.  The  quality  of 
being  intangible. 

Intangibly  (in-tan'ji-bli),  adv.  So  as  to  be 
intangible. 

Intangle  ( in-tang'gl ),  v.t.  Same  as  Erv- 
taiigle. 

Intastable  (in-tast'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  tastablc.  ]  Incapable  of  being  tasted  ; 
incapable  of  affecting  the  organs  of  taste; 
tasteless;  unsavoury.  Greio. 

Integer  (in'te-jer),  n.  [L.  integer,  un- 
touched, undiminished,  whole,  entire— in, 
not,  and  tag,  root  of  tango,  to  touch.]  An 


entire  entity;  particularly,  in  arith.  a  whole 
number,  in  contradistinction  to  a  fraction; 
thus,  in  the  number  5i7,  54  is  an  integer, 
and  '7  a  fraction,  or  seven -tenths  of  a 
unit. 

Integral  ( in'te-crral ),  a.    [  See  Integer.  ] 

1.  Comprising  all  the  parts ;  whole  ;  entire ; 
uninjured;  complete;  not  defective. 

A  local  motion  keepeth  bodies  integral.  Bacon. 

No  wonder  if  one  remain  speechless,  though  of 
integral  principles,  who,  from  an  infant,  should  be 
bred  up  amongst  mutes,  and  have  no  teaching. 

Holder. 

2.  In  math,  (a)  of  or  pertaining  to,  or  lieing 
a  whole  number  or  undivided  quantity. 
(b)  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  by  integra- 
tion; as,  the  integral  method.  —  Integral 
calculus,  a  branch  of  mathematical  ana- 
lysis which  is  the  inverse  of  the  differen- 
tial calculus  In  the  differential  calculus 
the  object  is  to  derive  from  a  proposed 
function  another  which  is  called  its  differ- 
ential, and  tlience  the  expression  which  is 
termed  its  differential  coefficient.  In  the 
integral  calculus  the  object  is  the  reverse  of 
this— the  deriving  of  the  primitive  function 
from  its  differential,  or  its  differential  co- 
efftcient,  and  hence  the  elementary  rules  of 
the  integral  calculus  are  obtained  by  revers- 
ing those  of  the  differential  calculus.  In 
this  branch  of  analysis  the  primitive  func- 
tion is  usually  called  the  integral  of  the 
proposed  differential,  and  the  process  is 
termed  integration. 

Integral  (in'te-gral),  n.  1.  A  whole;  an  en- 
tire thing. —2.  In  math,  the  function  or 
sura  of  any  proposed  differential  quantity. 
It  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  J.  Thus  j  Xdx, 
denotes  the  integral  of  the  differential  Xdx, 
or  the  function  whose  differential  is  Xdx. 

Integrality  (in-te-gral'i-ti),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  integral;  entireness.  [Eare.] 

Such  as  in  their  integrality  support  nature. 

iriiitaier. 

Integrally  ( in'te-gral-Ii ),  adv.  In  an  inte- 
gral manner;  wholly;  completely. 

Integrant  (in'te-grant),  a.  [L.  integrans, 
integrantis,  ppr.  of  integro,  to  make  whole. 
See  Integrate.]  Making  part  of  a  whole ; 
necessary  to  constitute  an  entire  thing. 

A  true  natural  aristocracy  is  not  a  separate  interest 
in  the  state,  or  separable  from  it.  It  is  an  essential 
integrant  part  of  any  large  people  rightly  consti- 
tuted. Burke. 

—Integrant  parts  or  particles,  those  parts 
into  which  a  body  may  be  reduced,  as  by 
mechanical  division,  each  remaining  of  a 
similar  nature  with  the  whole,  as  the  filings 
of  iron :  in  contradistinction  to  eleme^itary 
particles.— Integrant  molecule,  a  term  em- 
ployed by  Haiiy  in  his  theory  of  ci'ystals,  to 
denote  the  smallest  particle  of  a  crystal 
that  can  be  arrived  at  by  mechanical  divi- 
sion. 

Integrate  (in'te-grat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  inte- 
grated; ppr.  integrating.  [L.  integro,  inte- 
gratum,  to  make  whole,  to  renew,  from  in- 
teger. See  Integer,  Entire.  ]  To  make 
entu'e;  to  form  one  whole;  to  perfect. 

Two  distinct  substances,  the  soul  and  the  body,  go 
to  compound  and  integrate  the  man.  South. 

That  conquest  rounded  and  integrated  the  glorious 
empire.  De  Quincey. 

2.  To  indicate  the  whole;  to  give  the  sum  or 
total;  as,  an  inteyraii/jfl' anemometer,  that 
is  one  that  indicates  the  entire  force  of  the 
wind  exerted  within  a  given  time. — To  inte- 
grate a  differential  in  the  integral  calculus, 
to  determine  from  that  differential  its  pri- 
mitive function. 

Integration  (in-te-gra'slion),  n.  [L.  integra- 
tio,  integrationis,  from  integro.]  1.  The  act 
of  integrating  or  making  entire;  the  forma- 
tion of  one  whole;  completion;  perfection. 

Not  so  properly  correction  and  retrenchment  were 
called  for,  as  integration  of  what  had  been  left  im- 
perfect. I^e  Qutncey. 

2.  In  math,  the  determination  of  a  function 
from  its  differential  or  its  differential  co- 
efficient. 

Integrity  (in-teg'ri-ti),  m.  [Fr.  intigriti;  L. 
integritas,  from  integer.  See  Integer.  ] 
1.  The  state  of  being  entire  or  complete; 
wholeness;  entireness;  unbroken  state;  as, 
the  contracting  parties  guaranteed  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  empire.  — 2.  Moral  soundness 
or  purity;  incorruptness;  uprightness;  hon- 
esty :  used  especially  with  reference  to  up- 
rightness in  mutual  dealings,  transfers  of 
property,  and  agencies  for  others. 

The  moral  grandeur  of  independent  integrity  is  the 
subliinest  thing  in  nature,  before  which  the  pomp  of 
eastern  magnificence  and  the  splendour  of  coiKpiest 
are  odious  as  well  as  perishable.  Buckniitister. 


3.  A  genuine,  unadulterated,  unimpaired 
state;  purity. 

Language  continued  long  in  its  purity  and  integrity. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

Integro-pallial  (in'te-gro-pal"i-al),  a.  In 
zool.  havnig  a  pallial  line  unbroken  in  its 
curvature;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Integro- 
pallialia. 

Integro-pallialia  (in'te-gr6-pal-i-a.'ai-a),  n. 
pi.  A  subdivision  of  the  lamellibranchiate 
molluscs,  in  which  the  pallial  line  in  the 
interior  is  unbroken  in  its  curvature  and 
pre.'^ents  no  indentation,  and  which  have 
either  no  siphons  or  short  unretractile 
siphons. 

Integumation  (in-teg'ii-ma"shon),  n.  [See 
Integument.  ]  That  part  of  physiology 
which  treats  of  the  integuments  of  animals 
and  plants. 

Integument  (in-teg'ii-ment),  n.  [L.  integu- 
nientuin,  intego,  to  cover— £)i,  intens.,  and 
tego,  to  cover.]  That  which  naturally  invests 
or  covers  another  thing,  as  the  covering  of 
the  body  of  all  animals  above  the  Protozoa, 
whether  it  remains  soft  as  in  worms,  or 
is  hardened  by  lime  as  in  crustaceans  and 
molluscs,  or  chitin  as  in  insects.  The  terra 
is  also  used  for  the  skin  of  seeds,  but  there 
is  no  similarity  between  animal  and  veget- 
able integuments  save  that  they  cover  some- 
thing. 

Integumentary  (in-teg'ii-ment"a-ri),  a. 
Belonging  to  or  composed  of  integuments; 
covering. 

Integumentation(in-teg'u-ment-a"shon),n. 

1.  The  act  of  covering  with  integmnent;  the 
state  of  being  thus  covered. — 2.  That  part  of 
physiology  which  treats  of  integuments. 

Intellect  (in'tel-lekt),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  intel- 
leclus,  from  intelligo,  to  understand.  See 
Intelligence.]  l.Thatfacultyof  thehuman 
soul  or  mind  which  receives  or  comprehends 
the  ideas  communicated  to  it  by  tlie  senses, 
or  by  perception,  or  by  other  means,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  power  to  feel  and  to  will; 
also,  the  capacity  for  higher  forms  of  know- 
ledge, as  distinguished  from  the  power  to 
perceive  and  imagine ;  the  power  to  per- 
ceive objects  in  their  relations ;  the  power 
to  judge  and  comprehend. 

Intellect,  sensitiuity,  and  tuill  are  the  three  heads 
under  which  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  human 
mind  are  now  generallyarranged.  In  this  use  of  it  the 
term  intellect  includes  all  those  powers  by  which  we 
acquire,  retain,  and  extend  our  knowledge,  as  percep- 
tion, memory,  imagination,  judgment,  &c.  Fleming. 

2.  Inttllectual  people  collectively;  as,  the 
intellect  of  a  city  or  country.— 3.  pi.  Wits ; 
senses;  mind;  as,  disordered  in  his  intellects. 
[Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 

Intellected  (in'tel-lekt-ed),  a  Endowed 
with  intellect;  having  intellectual  powers 
or  capacities. 

In  body  and  in  bristles  they  became 

As  swine,  yet  intellected  as  before.  Co-wper. 

Intellection  (in-tel-lek'shon),  n.  [L.  intel- 
lectio,  intellectionis,  from  intelligo,  intel- 
lectum,  to  understand.  See  Intelligence.] 
The  act  of  understanding;  simple  apprehen- 
sion of  ideas. 

The  distinction  between  ideas  of  mere  sensation  and 
those  of  intellection,  between  what  the  mind  compre- 
hends and  what  it  conceives  without  conipreliendiiig, 
is  the  point  of  divergence  between  the  two  schools  of 
psychology  which  still  exist  in  the  world.  Hallam. 

The  experienlialist  doctrine  thus  appears  wholly  at 
fault  if  it  means  (as  it  has  often  been  taken  by  sup- 
porters and  opponents  alike  to  mean)  that  all  intel- 
lection was  first  sensation  in  the  individual,  or  even 
(in  a  more  refined  form)  that  general  knowledge  is 
elaborated  afresh  by  each  of  us  from  our  own  expe- 
rience. Prof.  G.  C.  Robertso7i. 

Intellective  (in-tel-lekt'iv),  a.  [Fr.  intel- 
lectif,  intellective.  ]  1.  Pei  taining  to  the 
intellect ;  having  power  to  understand, 
know,  or  comprehend.  'The  intellective 
faculties.'  Wotton.  —  2.  Produced  by  the 
understanding.  Harris.— 5.  Capable  of  being 
perceived  by  the  understanding  only,  not 
by  the  senses.  'The  most  intellective  ab- 
stractions of  logic  and  metaphysics.' 
Milton. 

Intellectively  (in-tel-lekt'iv-li),  adv.  In  au 
intellective  manner.  '  Not  intellectively  to 
write.'  Warner. 

Intellectual  (in-tel-lekt'u-al),  ot.  [Fr.  intel- 
lectuel,  intellectual.  ]  1.  Relating  to  the  intel- 
lect or  understanding;  belonging  to  the 
mind;  performed  by  the  understanding; 
mental ;  appealing  to  or  engaging  the  intel- 
lect or  tlie  higher  capacities  of  man;  as,  in- 
tellectual powers  or  operations;  intellectual 
philosophy;  intellectual  amusements. — 
2.  Perceived  by  the  intellect;  existing  in  the 
understanding;  ideal. 

In  a  dark  vision's  intellectual  scene.  Co-rvley. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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3.  Having  intellect,  or  the  power  of  under- 
standing; cliaracterized  by  intellect,  or  the 
capacity  for  the  higher  forms  of  knowledge; 
as,  an  intellectual  being. 

But,  oh  I  ye  lords  of  ladies  iji/ellectical I 

Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  henpeck'd  you  all? 

Byron. 

Intellectual  (in-tel-lekt'ii-al),  n.  The  intel- 
lect or  understanding;  mental  powers  or 
faculties.  [Rare.] 

Her  husband  not  nig^h. 
Whose  higher  intelUctual  more  I  shun.  Milton. 
I  kept  her  intellectuals  in  a  state  of  exercise. 

De  Qitincey. 

Intellectuallsm  (in-tel-lekt'u-al-izm),  n. 

1.  Intellectual  quality  or  power;  mtellect- 

uality.  —2.  Tlie  doctrine  that  knowledge  is 

derived  from  pure  reason. 
Intellectualist  (in-tel-lekt'ii-al-ist),  n. 

1.  One  who  overrates  the  understanding. 

Bacon. — 2.  One  who  believes  or  holds  that 

human  knowledge  is  derived  from  pure 

reason. 

Intellectuality  ( in  -  tel  -  lekt ' (i  -  al " li  -  ti ),  ?i 
The  state  of  being  intellectual;  intellectual 
power;  the  possession  of  intellect. 

A  certain  plastick  or  spermatick  nature,  devoid  of  all 
animality  or  conscious  intellectuality.  Hallywell. 

Intellectuallze  (in-tel-lekt'ii-al-iz),  v.t. 

1.  To  treat  or  reason  upon  in  an  intellectual 
manner. — 2.  To  inform  or  endow  with  intel- 
lect; to  cause  to  become  intellectual.— 3.  To 
give  an  intellectual  or  ideal  character  or 
aspect  to;  to  idealize;  as,  to  intellectualize 
the  Supreme  Being. 

Intellectually  (in-tel-lekt'u-al-li),  adv.  In 
an  intellectual  manner;  by  means  of  the 
understanding. 

Intelligence  (in-telTi-jens),  n.  [L.  intel- 
lirjentia,  from  intelligo,  to  understand — 
inter,  between,  and  lego,  to  choose  out,  to 
select;  to  observe.]  1.  The  act  of  know- 
ing; the  exercise  of  the  understanding. — 

2.  The  capacity  to  know,  understand,  or 
comprehend.  —3.  The  capacity  for  the  higher 
functions  of  the  intellect.  —  4.  Knowledge 
imparted  or  acquired  by  study,  research,  or 
experience ;  general  inf  oi  mation ;  as,  a  person 
oi  intelligence. — 5.  Notice;  inf ormation  com- 
municated by  any  means  or  contrivance;  an 
account  of  things  distant  or  before  unknown. 

6.  Familiar  terms  of  acquaintance ;  inter- 
course ;  as,  there  is  a  good  intelligence 
between  persons  when  they  have  the  same 
views  or  are  free  from  discord. 

He  lived  rather  in  a  fair  intelli^'-CJice  than  any 
friendship  with  the  favourites.  Clarendon. 

7.  Intelligent  or  spiritual  being;  as,  a  created 
intelligence. 

The  great  Intelligences  fair 

That  range  above  our  mortal  state.  Tennyson. 

Syn.  Understanding,  intellect,  mind,  capa- 
city, parts,  instruction,  advice,  notice,  noti- 
fication, news. 

Intelligence  (in-tel'li-jens),  v.  t.  To  convey 
intelligence  to ;  to  Inform ;  to  instruct. 

[Rare.] 

Intelligence-oiBce  (in-tel'li-jens-of-fis),  n. 
An  office  or  place  where  information  may 
be  obtained,  particularly  respecting  servants 
to  be  hired. 

Intelligencer  (rn-tel'li-jens-er),  11.  One  who 
or  tliat  which  sends  or  conveys  intelligence; 
one  who  or  that  which  gives  notice  of  private 
or  distant  transactions;  a  messenger  or  spy. 

All  the  intriguers  in  foreign  politics,  all  the  spies, 
^n<i  intelligencers  .  .  .  acted  solely  upon  that 

principle.  Bnrke. 

Intelligency  t  (in-telTi-jen-si),  n.  Intelli- 
gence. Stillingjieet. 

Intelligent  (in-tel'li-]'ent),  a.  [L.  intelligens, 
intelligentis,  ppr.  of  intelligo,  to  understand. 
See  Intelligence.]  l.  Endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  understanding  or  reason ;  as, 
man  is  an  intelligent  being. — 2.  Endowed 
with  a  good  intellect;  having  superior  in- 
tellectual capacities;  well  informed;  skilled; 
sensible;  as,  an  intelligent  officer;  an  intelli- 
gent young  man;  an  intelligent  architect.— 

3.  t  Seeing  into  or  understanding;  cognizant: 
followed  by  of.  'Intelligent  of  seasons.' 
Milton. — 4.  t  Bearing  intelligence;  giving  in- 
formation; communicative. 

Servants,  who  seem  no  less. 
Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  speculations 
Intelligatt  of  our  state.  Shak. 

Intelligential  (in-terii-]en"shal),  a.  1.  Con- 
sisting of  intelligence,  spiritual  being,  or 
unbodied  mind. 

Food  alike  those  pure 
Intelligential  substances  require.  Milton. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  intelligence;  exercising 
or  implying  understanding;  intellectual. 
'With  act  intelligential.'  Milton. 


Intelligentiaryt  (in-telH-ien"shi-a-ri),  n. 
One  who  conveys  intelligence;  one  who 
communicates  information ;  an  intelligencer. 
Holinshcd. 

Intelligently  (in-tel'li-jent-li),  adv.  In  an 
intelligent  manner. 

Intelligibility,  Intelligilaleness  (in-tel'li- 

ji-bil"i-ti,  in-tel'Li-ji-bl-nes),  n.  [From  in- 
telligible.] 1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
intelligible;  the  possibility  of  being  under- 
stood. 

I  am  persuaded,  as  far  as  intelligibility  is  con- 
cerned, Chaucer  is  not  merely  as  near,  but  much 
nearer  to  us  than  he  was  felt  by  Dryden  and  his 
contemporaries  to  be  to  them.  Trench. 

2.t  The  property  of  possessing  intelligence 
or  understanding;  intellection. 

The  soul's  nature  consists  in  i^itelligibility.  Glanville. 

Intelligible  (in-tel'li-ji-bl),  a.  [L.  intelligi- 
bilis,  perceptible  to  the  senses,from  intelligo. 
See  Intelligence.]  Capable  of  being  un- 
derstood or  comprehended  ;  as,  an  intelli- 
gible account;  the  rules  of  human  duty  are 
intelligible  to  minds  of  the  smallest  capacity. 
Stn.  Comprehensible,  perspicuous,  plain, 
clear-. 

Intelligibly  (in-tel'li-ji-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
telligible manner;  so  as  to  be  understood; 
clearly;  plainly;  as,  to  write  or  speak  intel- 
ligibly. 

Inteirieratet  (in-tem'er-at), «.  [L.  intemer- 
atus—in,  not,  and  temeratus,  pp.  of  temero, 
to  pollute,  to  defile,  from  temere,  rashly.] 
Pure;  undeflled. 

Intemerateness  +  (in-tem'6r-at-nes),  n. 
State  of  being  intemerate,  pure,  or  unde- 
flled. Donne. 

Intemperament  (in-tem'per-a-ment),  n. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  temperament.]  A  bad 
state  or  constitution;  as,  the  intempera- 
ment ol  an  nlcevatetX  part  Harvey.  [Eare.] 

Intemperance  (in-tem'per-ans),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  temiierance ;  L.  intemper- 
antia,  want  of  mildness,  want  of  modera- 
tion.] 1.  Want  of  moderation  or  due  re- 
straint ;  excess  in  any  kind  of  action  or  in- 
dulgence ;  specifically,  habitual  indulgence 
in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  especially 
with  intoxication. 

God  is  in  every  creature ;  be  cruel  toward  none, 
neither  abuse  any  by  i^itemperance.     yer.  Taylor. 

The  Lacedemonians  trained  up  their  children  to 
hate  drunkenness  and  intejnperance  by  bringing  a 
drunken  man  into  their  company.  Jl'atts. 

2.  An  intemperate  act;  an  excess. 
Intemperancyt  (in-tem'per-an-si),  n.  In- 
temperance. 

Intemperate  (in-tem'per-at),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  temperate;  L.  inteinperatus,  incle- 
ment, immoderate.]  1.  Not  exercising  due 
moderation  or  restraint ;  indulging  to  ex- 
cess any  appetite  or  passion,  either  habitu- 
ally or  in  a  particular  instance ;  immoderate 
in  enjoyment  or  exertion;  specifically,  ad- 
dicted to  an  excessive  or  habitual  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors;  as,  intemperate  in  labour; 
intemperate  in  study  or  zeal ;  intemperate 
in  eating  or  drinking.  —2.  Exceeding  the  con- 
venient measure  or  degree;  excessive;  im- 
moderate; inordinate;  violent  or  boisterous; 
as,  intemperate  language ;  intemperate  ac- 
tions; intemperate  weather. 

Most  do  taste  through  fond  intejnperate  th\rst. 

Milton. 

Intemperate  (in-tem'per-at),  n.  One  who 
is  not  temperate;  specifically,  one  addicted 
to  an  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors;  as, 
an  asylum  for  intemperates. 

Intemperatet  (in-tem'per-at),  v.t.  To  dis- 
order. WhitaJcer. 

Intemperately  (in-tem'per-at-li),  adv.  In 
an  intemperate  manner;  immoderately;  ex- 
cessively. 

Intemperateness  (in-tem'per-at-nes),  n. 

1.  State  of  being  intemperate;  want  of  moder- 
ation; excessive  indulgence  of  any  pas.sion 
or  appetite;  especially,  excessive  indulgence 
in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors;  excess;  as, 
the  intemperateness  of  appetite  or  passion. 

2,  t  Disturbance  of  atmospheric  conditions ; 
excess  of  heat  or  cold. 

I  am  very  well  aware  that  divers  diseases  .  .  .  may 
be  rationally  referred  to  manifest  inte7nperatenesses 
of  the  air.  Boyle. 

Intemperature  t  (in-tem'per-a-tiir),  n.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not, and  temperature.]  Excess  of  some 
quality;  excess  of  temperature,  as  of  heat 
or  cold.  'Great  intemperatures  of  the  air, 
especially  in  point  of  heat.'  Boyle. 

Intemperous  (in-tem'per-us),  a.  Intemper- 
ate.   Sylvester.  [Rare.] 

Intempestivet  (in-tem-pe^.t'lv),  a.  [L.  in- 
tcmpestivus—in,not,a.n(ltem2)estivus,timely, 
seasonable,  from  tempestas,  season,  from 


tempus,  time.]  Not  seasonable;  out  of  sea- 
son; untimely.  'Intempestive  bashfulness." 
Hales. 

Intempestivelyt  (in-tem-pest'iv-li),  adv. 

1  iiseasDiiably. 
Intempestivity t  (in-tem-pest-iv'i-ti),  n.  [L. 
intenijie.-itiritas,  unseasonableness,  from  in- 
tenipestivus.  See  INTEMPESTIVE.]  Untime- 
liness. 

Intenable  (in-ten'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  tenable.]  Not  tenable;  incapable  of 
being  held  or  maintained;  not  defensible; 
untenable;  as,  an  intenable  opinion;  an  tn- 
tenable  fortress.  'Intenable  pretensions.' 
Warburton. 

Intend  (in-ten<l'),  v.t.  [L.  intendo — in,  and 
ieiido,  to  stretch.  SeeTEND.]  l.t  Tostretch; 
to  strain;  to  extend;  to  distend. 

By  this  the  lungs  are  intendeti  or  remitted.  Hale. 

2.  t  To  bend;  to  direct. 

Tyre,  I  now  look  from  thee  then,  and  to  Tharsus 
Inte^id  my  travel.  Shak. 

3.  t  To  enforce;  to  make  intense;  to  inten- 
sify. 

To  cause  or  intend  the  heat  of  this  season. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  t  To  fashion;  to  design;  to  conceive. 

Modesty  was  made 
When  she  was  first  intended.        Beau.  &■  Fl. 

5.  t  To  pretend;  to  simulate. 

Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian  ; 
Speak  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side. 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw. 
Intending  deep  suspicion.  Shak. 

6.  t  To  fix  the  mind  on;  to  attend  to;  to  take 
care  of;  to  watch  over;  to  regard. 

Having  no  children,  she  did  with  singular  care  and 
tenderness  intend  the  education  of  Philip.  Bacon. 

7.  To  fix  the  mind  upon,  as  the  object  to 
be  eff'ected  or  attained;  to  mean;  to  design; 
to  purpose;  as,  I  intend  to  go;  that  is  what 
I  intend. 

For  they  intended  evil  against  thee.      Ps.  xxi.  ij. 

Intend (in-tend'),  v.i.  1.  To  stretch  forward; 
to  extend.  Pope.  [Rare.]  — 2.  To  have  a 
design  or  purpose ;  to  mean.  [More  pro- 
perly a  transitive  use.  See  Intend,  v.t.  7.] 
—Intend  for,i  to  design  to  go  to. 

I  shall  make  no  stay  here  but  intend  for  some  of 
the  electoral  courts.  Richardson. 

Intendancy  (in-tend'an-si),  n.  1.  The  office 
or  employment  of  an  intendant.  —  2.  The 
district  committed  to  the  charge  of  an  in- 
tendant. 

Intendant  (in-tend'ant),  n.  [Fr.,  from  I. 
intendo.  See  Intend.  ]  One  who  has  the 
charge,  oversight,  direction,  or  manage- 
ment of  some  public  Inisiness;  a  superin- 
tendent; as,  an  intendant  of  marine;  an  in- 
.    tendant  of  finance. 

Nearchus,  who  commanded  Alexander's  fleet,  and 
Onesicrates,  his  intendant  general  of  marine,  have 
l>oth  left  relations  of  the  Indies.  Arbuthnot. 

Intended  (in-tend'ed),  p.  and  a.  Betrothed; 
engaged;  as,  an  intended  husband. 

Intended  (in-tend'ed),  n.  A  person  engaged 
to  be  married  to  another;  an  affianced  lover; 
a  person  to  whom  one  expects  to  get  mar- 
ried. 

If  it  were  not  that  I  might  appear  to  disparage  his 
intended,  ...  I  would  add  that  to  me  she  seems  to 
be  throwing  herself  away.  Dickens. 

Intendedly  (in-tend'ed-li),  adv.  With  pur- 
pose or  intention;  by  design. 

To  add  one  passage  more  of  him,  which  is  in- 
tendedly related  for  his  credit.  Strype. 

Intender  (in-tend'er),  n.    One  who  intends. 

Intendimentt  (in-tend'i-ment),  n.  [L.L.  in- 
tendimentuni.fri  mi  L.  intendo.  See  INTEND.  ] 
Attention;  patient  hearing;  understanding; 
knoM'ledge;  consideration;  intention.  Spen- 
ser. 

Intendment  (in-tend'ment),  n.  [From  in- 
tend (which  see).]  1.  Intention;  design. 
[Rare.] 

And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would  speak. 
And  now  her  sobs  do  her  iittendinents  break. 

Sliak. 

2.  In  law,  the  true  intention  or  meaning  of 
a  person  or  of  a  law,  or  of  any  legal  instru- 
ment. 

Intenerate  (in-ten'er-at),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  *»- 
tenerated;  ppr.  intenerating.  [L.  in,  and 
tener,  tender.]   To  make  tender;  to  soften. 

So  have  I  seen  the  little  purls  of  a  stream  sweat 
througii  the  bottom  of  a  bank  and  intenerate  the 
stubborn  pavement  till  it  hath  made  it  fit  for  the  im- 
pression of  a  child's  foot.  jfer.  Taylor. 

It  would  be  curious  to  inquire  .  .  .  what  effect  this 
process  i  whipping)  might  have  towards  in!enerafin.^ 
and  dulcifying  a  sulistance  naturally  so  mild  and 
dulcet  as  the  flesh  of  young  pigs.  Lamb. 

Intenerate  (in-ten'er-at),  a.  Made  tender; 
I   tender;  soft;  intenerated.  [Rare.] 


ch,  c/tain;     ch.  Sc.  locA;     g,  (70;  j.job; 
Vol.  II. 
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Inteneration  (in-ten'fei  -iV'slion),  n.  The  act 
of  iutenerating  or  making  soft  or  tender. 
Bacon.  [Rare.] 

Inteniblet  (in-ten'i-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
liuUling  or  retaining. 

In  this  captious  and  iittenible  sieve 
I  still  pour  in  tlie  waters  of  my  love.  Shak. 

Intensate  (in-tens'at),  v.t.  To  make  intense 
or  more  intense.    [Eare.  ] 

Intensative  (in-tens'at-iv),  a.  JIaking  in- 
tense or  more  intense;  adding  intensity;  in- 
tensifying. 

Intense  (in-tens'),  a.  [L.  intensus,  stretched, 
tight,  pp.  of  intendo,  to  stretch.  See  IN- 
TEND. ]  1.  Anxiously  attentive ;  closely 
strained;  kept  on  the  stretch;  not  lax;  strict; 
forced;  as,  intense  study  or  ajiplication;  in- 
tense tliought. 

A  people  free  by  nature,  who  is  both  its  own  law- 
giver, and  can  make  tlie  rej^al  power  more  or  less 
intense  or  remiss ;  that  is,  greater  or  less.  Milton^ 

2.  Extreme  in  degree:  (a)  violent;  vehement; 
ardent;  fervent;  as, tHteJtse heat.  'A passion 
so  intense.'  Tennyson.  (6)  Very  severe  or 
keen;  biting;  a.s, intense  cold,  (c)  Vehement; 
earnest. 

Hebraisms  warm  and  animate  our  language,  and 
convey  our  tlioughts  in  more  ardent  and  intense 
phrases.  Addison. 

(d)  Severe;  very  acute. 

The  doctrine  of  tiie  atonement  supposes  that  the 
sins  of  men  were  so  laid  on  Christ  tliat  his  sufferings 
were  inconceivably  i?ctense  and  overwhelming. 

i'.  E.  Dwtght. 
Intensely  (in-tens'li),  adv.  1.  In  an  intense 
manner;  to  an  extreme  degree;  vehemently; 
as,  a  furnace  inte7isely  heated;  weather  in- 
tensely cold.  —  2.t  Attentively;  earnestly; 
Spenser. 

Intenseness  (in-tens'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  intense ;  intensity;  as,  the  intense- 
nessoi  heat  or  cold;  the  intensenessui  study 
or  thought. 

He  was  in  agony,  and  prayed  with  the  utmost  ar- 
dency and  intenseness.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Intensification  (in-tens'i-fl-ka"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  intensifying  or  making  more  intense. 
North  Brit.  Rev.  [Rare.] 

Intensifier  (in-tens'i-fi-er),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  intensifies;  specifically, in  ji/io^oi/. 
a  term  used  to  denote  those  substanceswhich, 
when  applied  to  a  negative,  increase  the  ac- 
tinic opacity  of  the  deposit  already  formed. 

Intensify  (in-tens'i-fl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  in- 
tensified; ppr.  intensifying.  To  render  more 
intense.  '  Assisted  to  propagate  and  inten- 
sify tlie  alarm.'    Quart.  Rev. 

Intensify  (in-tens'i-fl),  v.i.  To  become  in- 
tense or  more  intense;  to  act  with  greater 
effort  or  energy. 

Intension  (in-ten'shon),  n.  [L.  intensio,  in- 
tensionis,  a  stretching,  from  intendo.  See 
Intend.  ]  l.  Act  of  straining,  stretching,  or 
intensifying;  the  state  of  being  strained:  op- 
posed to  remission  or  relaxation.— 2.  In  logie 
andmc<aj)/(.  all  the  attributes  which  an  idea 
involves  in  itself,  and  which  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  it  without  destroying  it;  that 
which  is  connoted;  comprehension,  Inten-  \ 
sion  is  always  inversely  proportional  to  ex-  j 
tension;  thus,  existence  or  being  is  a  word 
of  the  widest  extension,  wliile  animal,  mam- 
mal, man  are  terms  of  successively  increas- 
ing intension.  {Comprehension  is  much  the 
more  common  term.] 

Intensity  (in-tens'i-ti),n.  [Fr.  intensite.  See 
Intend.]  l.  The  state  of  being  intense  (in 
all  its  applications);  intenseness;  extreme  de- 
gree ;  violence ;  vehemence  ;  great  severity 
or  keenness;  earnestness. — 2.  In  physics  and 
mech.  the  amount  or  degree  of  energy  with 
which  a  force  operates  or  a  cause  acts;  effec- 
tiveness, as  estimated  by  the  result. 

Intensive  (in-tens'iv).  a.  1.  Admitting  of 
intension ;  capable  of  being  increased  in 
degree. 

The  intensive  distance  between  the  perfection  of 
an  angel  and  of  a  man  is  but  finite.     Sir  M.  Hale. 

2. t  Intent;  unremitted;  assiduous.  'Inten- 
sive circumspection.'  Wotton.  —  Z.  Serving 
to  give  force  or  emphasis;  as,  an  intensive 
particle  or  preposition. 
Intensively  (in-tens'iv-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
tensive manner;  by  increase  of  degree;  in  a 
manner  to  give  force. 

Intensiveness  (in-tens'iv-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  intensive. 

Intent  (in-tenf),  a.  [L.  intentus,  pp.  in- 
tendo, iiitensum,  intenttim,  to  stretch.  See 
Intend.]  Having  the  mind  strained  or  bent 
on  an  oliject ;  hence,  fixed  closely;  sedu- 
lously applied;  eager  in  pursuit  of  an  ob- 
ject; anxiously  diligent :  generally  with  on, 
sometimes  with  to;  as,  intent  on  business  or 
pleasure ;  intent  on  the  acquisition  of  science. 


But  this  whole  hour  your  eyes  have  been  intent 
On  that  veil'd  picture.  Tennyson. 
Be  intent  and  solicitous  to  take  up  the  meaning  of 
the  speaker.  l^atts. 

Intent  (in-tenf),  n.  The  act  of  stretching 
or  turning  the  mind  toward  an  object ; 
hence,  a  design;  apurpose;  intention;  mean- 
ing; drift;  aim. 

The  principal  i7itent  of  Scripture  is  to  deliver  the 
laws  of  duties  supernatural.  Hooker. 

I  ask  therefore  for  what  intetit  ye  have  sent  for 
me?  Acts  x.  29. 

— To  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  all  appli- 
cations or  senses;  practically;  really. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  he  who  will  not  open 
his  eyes  is  for  the  present  as  blind  as  he  that  cannot. 

South. 

Intentationt  (in'ten-ta"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  intending,  or  the  result  of  such  act ;  in- 
tention.   Bp.  Hall. 

Intention  (in-ten'shon),  n.  [L.  intentio,  in- 
tentionis,  a  stretching,  attention,  a  design, 
from  intendo,  intensam  and  intentuin,  to 
stretch.  See  Intend.]  1.  Act  of  stretching 
or  bending  of  the  mind  toward  an  object; 
hence,  uncommon  exertion  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties ;  closeness  of  application ; 
fixedness  of  attention;  earnestness. 

intention  is  when  the  mind,  with  great  earnestness 
and  of  choice,  fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  considers  it 
on  every  side,  and  will  not  be  called  off  by  the  ordi- 
nary solicitation  of  other  ideas.  Locke. 

2.  Determination  to  act  in  a  particular  man- 
ner; purpose;  design;  as,  it  is  in  my  inten- 
tion to  proceed  to  Paris. —3.  That  which 
is  intended  ;  an  end  ;  an  aim. 

In  chronical  distempers  the  principal  tnterition  is 
to  restore  the  tone  of  the  solid  parts.  Arbnthnot. 

4.  The  state  of  being  strained,  increased, 
or  intensified;  intension  (which  see). 

The  operations  of  agents  admit  of  intention  and 
remission.  Locke. 

5.  In  logic,any  mental  apprehension  of  an  ob- 
ject.— First  and  second  intentions,  adistinc- 
tion  drawn  by  the  schoolmen  between  those 
acts  of  thought  which  relate  to  an  object  out 
of  the  mind,  and  those  which  consist  in  the 
mind's  reflex  action  on  its  own  states  of  con- 
sciousness. Thus,  the  generalizations,  ani- 
inal,  irroduetim,  are  first  intentions;  and 
such  terms  as  abstraction,  inference, &.C.,  are 
the  expression  of  second  intentions.  —  To 
heal  by  the  first  intention,  in  surg.  to  cica- 
trize without  suppuration,  as  a  wound. — 
To  heal  by  the  second  intention,  in  surg.  to 
unite  after  suppuration:  said  of  a  wound. — 
Syn.  Design,  purpose,  view,  intent,  mean- 
ing, drift,  end,  aim. 

Intentional  (in-ten'slion-al),  a.  Done  with 
intention,  design,  or  purpose;  intended;  de- 
signed; as,  the  act  was  intentional,  not  ac- 
cidental. '  A  direct  and  intentional  service.' 
Rogers. 

Intentionality  (in-ten'shon-al"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  intentional;  purpose;  de- 
si.gn.  Coleridge. 

Intentionally  (in-ten'shon-al-li),  adv.  In  an 
intentional  manner;  with  intention;  by  de- 
sign; of  purpose;  not  casually. 

Intentioned  (in-ten'shonrt),  a.  Having  in- 
tentions or  designs:  used  in  composition; 
as,  weW- intentioned,  having  good  designs, 
honest  in  purpose ;  i\l-i7itentioned,  having 
ill  designs. 

Intentivet  (in-tent'iv),  a.  [L.  intentivus, 
from  intendo.  See  INTEND.]  Having  the 
mind  closely  applied;  attentive. 

To  bring  forth  more  objects 
Worthy  their  serious  and  intentiz'e  eyes. 

B.  yonson. 

Intentivelyt  (in-tent'iv-li),  adv.  Attentive- 
ly; closely. 

Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  intentively.  Shak. 

Intentiveness  t  (in-tent'iv-nes),  n.  Close- 
ness of  attention  or  application  of  mind;  at- 
tentiveness.  Mountague. 

Intently  (in-tent'li),  adv.  In  an  intent  man- 
ner; with  close  attention  or  application; 
with  eagerness  or  earnestness;  as,  tlie  mind 
i7itently  directed  to  an  object:  the  eyes  in- 
tently fixed.  — Syn.  Fixedly,  steadfastly,  ear- 
nestly, attentively,  sedulously,  diligently, 
eagerly. 

Intentness  (in-tent'nes),  n.    The  state  of 

being  intent ;  close  application ;  constant 

employment  of  the  mind. 
Inter  (in-t6r'),  v.  t.  pret.  <t  pp.  interred;  ppr. 

interring.    [Fr.  entcrrer — en,  and  terre,  L. 

terra,  the  earth.  ]    1,  t  To  deposit  and  cover 

in  the  eartli. 

The  best  way  is  to  inter  them  as  you  furrow  pease. 

A/orttmer. 

2.  To  bury ;  to  inhume ;  as,  to  inter  a  dead  body. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.  Shak. 


Inter  (in'ter),  a  Latin  preposition,  signifying 
among  or  between :  used  as  a  prefix  in  a 
number  of  English  words. 

Interact  (in'ter-akt),  n.  [Prefix  inter,  and 
act.]  In  the  drama,  the  interval  between 
two  acts;  a  short  piece  between  others;  an 
interlude;  hence,  any  intermediate  employ- 
ment or  time. 

Interaction(in-ter-ak'shon),n.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  action.]  1.  Intermediate  action.— 2.  Mu- 
tual or  reciprocal  action. 

The  interaction  of  the  atoms  throughout  infinite 
time  rendered  all  manner  of  combinations  possible. 

'Jyndall 

Interadditive  (in-ter-ad'it-iv),  n.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  additive.]  Sometliing  inserted 
parenthetically,  or  between  other  things,  as 
a  clause  in  a  sentence.  Coleridge. 

Interagency  (in-ter-a'jen-si),  n.  The  act  or 
acts  of  one  acting  as  an  interagent;  inter- 
mediate agency. 

Interagent  (in'ter-a-jent),  n.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  agent.]    An  intermediate  agent. 

Domitian  .  .  .  tried  by  secret  ijtt^  ra^^ents  to  corrupt 
the  fidelity  of  Cerialis.  Gordon's  Tacitus. 

Interallt  (in'ter-al),  n.    Entrail;  inside. 
Whe[i  zephyr  breathed  into  tlie  watery  ittterall. 

G.  Fletcher. 

Interambulacra(in'ter-ani-bu-la"kra),7i.p?. 

[L.  inter,  and  ambulacra  (which  see).]  In 
zool.  tlie  imperforate  plates  which  occupy 
the  intervals  of  the  perforated  plates,  or 
ambulacra,  in  the  shells  of  the  echinoderms. 
See  Ambulacra. 

Interambulacral  (in'ter-am-bu-la"kral),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  interambulacra. 

Interamnian  (in-ter-am'nl-an),  a.  [L.  infer. 
between,  and  amnis,  river.]  Situated  lie- 
tweeii  rivers.  'An  interamnian  country.' 
Biiiant.  [Rare.] 

Interanimate  (in-ter-an'i-mat),  v.t.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  animate.]  To  animate  mutually, 
when  love  with  one  another  so 
Ijtteranirnates  two  souls.  Donate. 

Interarticular  (iii'ter-ar-tik"u-lar),  a.  [Pre- 
fix inter,  and  articular.]  Situated  between 
joints,  as  cartilages  and  ligaments. 

InterauliC  (in-ter-a'lik),  a.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, and  aula,  a  hall.]  Existing  between 
royal  courts,  '/nicrawiic  politics.'  Motleii. 
[Rare.  ] 

InterauriCUlar  (in'ter-a-rik"u-lar),  a.  [Pre- 
fix inter,  and  auricular  (which  see).]  In 
anal,  a  term  applied  to  the  septum  or  wall 
between  the  auricles  of  the  heart  in  the 
fetus. 

Interaxal  (in-ter-aks'al),  a.  In  arch,  situ- 
ated in  an  interaxis. 

Inter-axillary  (in-ter-aks'il-la-ri),  a.  [L. 
inter,  between,  and  axilla,  axil.]  In  bot. 
situated  within  or  between  the  axils  of 
leaves. 

Interaxis  (in-tfir-aks'is),  n.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, and  axis.]  In  arch,  the  space  be- 
tween axes. 

Intertoastation  t  (in't6r-bas-ta"slion),  n. 
[Prefix  inter,  between,  and  baste,  to  sew 
slightly.]  Patch-work. 

Interblend  (in-ter-lilend'),  v.t.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  blend.]  To  blend  or  mingle  togetherso 
as  to  form  a  union.  'Substance  and  expres- 
sion subtly  in^oWenrffd'    Dr.  Caird. 

Interbreed  (in-ter-breil'),  v.t.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  breed.  ]  To  breed  by  crossing  one  species 
or  variety  of  animals  or  plants  with  iinother; 
to  cross-breed. 

Interbreed  (in-ter-bred'),  v.i.  1.  To  prac- 
tise cross-breeding,  as  a  farmer.— 2,  To  pro- 
create with  an  animal  fif  a  different  variety 
or  species ;  as,  hens  and  pheasants  inter- 
breed. 

Interbringt  (in-ter-bring'),  V.  t.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  bring.]  To  bring  between  or  among. 
Donne. 

Intercalart  (in-ter'ka-ler),  a.  Intercalary 
(which  see). 

Intercalary  (in-ter'ka-la-ri),  a.  [Fr.  inter- 
calaire ;  L.  intercalarius  —  inter,  between, 
and  calo,  to  call  or  proclaim.]  Inserted  or 
introduced  among  others;  as,  an  intercalary 
verse :  specifically  applied  to  the  odd  day 
(February  29th)  inserted  in  leap-year. 

Intercalate  (in-ter'kal-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
intercalated;  ppr.  intercalating.  [L.  inter- 
calo  —  inter,  between,  and  calo,  to  call  or 
proclaim.]  To  insert  between  others;  speci- 
fically, (a)  in  chron.  to  insert,  as  a  day  or 
other  portion  of  time,  in  a  calendar,  (b)  In 
geol.  to  insert,  as  a  layer  or  series  of  layers, 
between  the  regular  series  of  the  strata. 

Beds  of  fresh-water  shells  ...  are  intercalated 
and  interstratified  witli  the  shale.  Manlell. 
Intercalation  (in-ter'kal-a"shon),  n.  [L.  in- 
tercalatio,  intercalationis,  from  intercalo. 
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See  Intercalate.  ]  The  act  of  intercalat- 
ing or  inserting  anytliing  between  others; 
the  state  of  being  intercalated:  (a)  in  cJiron. 
the  insertion  of  an  odd  or  extraordinary  day 
in  tlie  calendar,  as  the  29tli  of  Febrnary  in 
leap-year.  (6)  In  geol.  the  intnision  of  layers 
or  beds  between  the  regular  rocks  of  a 
series. 

InttrcnLxtions  of  fresh-water  species  in  some  locali- 
ties. Ma7itell. 

Intercalative  (in-ter'kal-at-iv),  a.  Tending 
to  intercalate;  that  intercalates. 

Intercede  (in-ter-sed'),  f.i.  pret.  it  pp.  iiifcr- 
ceded;  ppr.  interceding.  [L.  intcrcedo — in- 
ter and  cedo;  lit.  to  move  or  pass  between.] 
1. 1  To  pass  or  occur  intermediately ;  to  in- 
tervene. 

He  supposed  that  a  vast  period  inferceded  between 
tliat  origination  and  the  age  wlierein  he  lived.  Hale. 

2.  To  make  intercession ;  to  act  between 
parties  with  a  view  to  reconcile  those  who 
differ  or  contend;  to  plead  in  favour  of  an- 
other ;  to  interpose ;  to  mediate :  usually 
followed  by  with. 

He  (Clirist)  is  still  our  advocate,  continually  inter- 
ceding -with  His  Fatlier  in  belialf  of  all  true  penitents. 

Intercedet  (in-ter-sed'),  v.t.  To  pass  be- 
tween. 

Those  superficies  reflect  the  greatest  quantity  of 
lisht  whxh  have  the  greatest  refracting  power  and 
which  intercede  mediums  that  differ  most  in  their 
refractive  densities.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

Intercedent  (in-ter-sed'ent),  a.  Passing  be- 
tween; mediating;  pleading  for.  [Rare.] 

Interceder  (in-ter-sed'er),  n.  One  who  in- 
tercedes; a  mediator;  an  intercessor. 

Intercellular  (in-ter-sel'lu-ler),  a.  [Prefix 
inter,  between,  and 
cellular.]  In  and 
zool.  lying  between 
cells  or  cellules ;  as, 
intercellular  fluid. — 
Intercellular  spaces 
are  spaces  occurring 
in  tlie  tissues  of 
leaves  and  stems, 
chiefly  in  aquatic 
plants.  They  are 
mostly  filled  with  air, 

and  serve  to  give  (rn.  Intercellular  Spaces, 
buoyancyto  the  parts. 

The  figure  shows  a  vertical  section  of  the 
leaf  of  Potamogeton  or  pondweed. 
Intercept  (in-ter-sepf),  i;.  t.  (Fr.  intercepter; 
L.  intercipio,  interception,  to  take  between, 
to  intercept — inter,  between,  and  capio,  to 
take.]  1.  To  take  or  seize  by  tlie  way;  to 
stop  on  its  passage;  as,  to  intercept  a  letter. 

I  then   .    .  . 
Marched  toward  St.  Albans  to  intercept  the  queen. 

Shak. 

2.  To  obstruc't  the  progress  of;  to  stop;  as, 
to  intercept  rays  of  light ;  to  intercept  tlie 
current  of  a  river  or  a  course  of  proceedings. 

They  will  not  intercept  my  tale.  S/tak. 
We  must  meet  first  and  intercept  his  course. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  interrupt  communication  with  or  pro- 
gress toward.  [Rare.] 

While  storms  vindictive  intercept  the  shore.  Pope. 

4.  In  math,  to  hold,  include,  or  compre- 
hend. 

Right  ascension  is  an  arc  of  the  equator,  reckon- 
ing toward  the  east,  intercef'ted  between  the  begin- 
ning of  Aries  and  the  pomt  of  the  equator  which 
rises  at  the  same  time  with  the  sun  or  star  in  a  right 
sphere.  Bailey. 

Intercept  (in'ter-sept),  n.  That  whicli  is 
intercepted;  specifically,  in  geom.  the  por- 
tion of  a  line  lying  between  the  two  points 
at  which  it  is  intersected  by  other  two  lines, 
by  a  curve,  by  two  planes,  or  liy  a  surface. 

Intercepter  (in-ter-sept'Sr),  n.  One  wlio 
or  that  which  intercepts;  opponent. 

Thy  infercepiei',  full  of  despite,  bloody  as  the  hun- 
ter, attends  thee  at  tlie  orcliard-end.  Shak. 

Interception  (in-ter-sep'shon),  n.  [L.  inter- 
ceptio,  interceptionis,  from  intercipio.  See 
Intercept.]  The  act  of  intercepting  or 
stopping;  obstruction  of  a  course  or  pro- 
ceeding; hinderance.  '  Interception  of  the 
sight."  Wotton.  'Interception  of  breath.' 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Interceptive  (in-ter-sept'iv),  a.  Serving  to 
intercept  or  obstruct. 

Intercession  (in-ter-se'slion),  n.  [L.  inter- 
cessio,  intercessionis,  from  intcrcedo,  inter- 
cessum.  See  Intercede.]  The  act  of  inter- 
ceding ;  mediation ;  interposition  between 
parties  at  variance,  witli  a  view  to  reconci- 
liation; prayer  or  solicitation  to  one  party 
in  favour  of  anotlier,  sometimes  against  an- 
other. 

Your  intercession  now  is  needless  grown  ; 

Retire,  and  let  me  speak  with  her  alone.  Dryden. 


Intercessional  (in-tfer-se'slion-al),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  or  containing  intercession  or 
entreaty. 

Intercessionate  t  (in-t6r-se'shon-at),t).  t.  To 
entreat.  '  To  intercessionate  God  for  his  re- 
covery.' Nash. 

Intercessor  (in't6r-ses-ser),  )i.  [L.  See  In- 
tercede.] 1.  One  who  intercedes  or  goes 
between  ;  one  who  interposes  between  par- 
ties at  variance  with  a  view  to  reconcile 
them;  one  who  pleads  in  belialf  of  anotlier; 
a  mediator. — 2.  Eccles.  a  bishop  who,  during 
a  vacancy  of  the  see,  administers  the  bishop- 
ric till  a  successor  is  elected. 

Intercessorial  (in'ter-ses-s6"ri-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  an  intercessor  or  intercession ; 
intercessory.  [Rare.] 

Intercessory  (in-ter-ses'so-ri),  a.  Contain- 
ing intercession;  interceding. 

The  Lord's  prayer  has  an  intercessory  petition  for 
our  enemies.  Earbery  {i-]zo\. 

Interchain  (in-ter-chan'),  f.i.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  chain.]  To  chain  or  link  together;  to 
unite  closely  or  firmly. 

Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath.  Shak. 
Interchange  (in-ter-dianj'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
interchanged;  ppr.  interchanging.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  cliange.}  1.  To  change  mutually  ; 
to  put  each  in  the  place  of  the  other ;  to 
give  and  take  mutually ;  to  exchange ;  to 
reciprocate ;  as,  to  interchange  places ;  to 
interchange  cares  or  duties. 

I  shall  interchange 
My  waned  state  for  Henry's  regal  crown.  Shak. 
The  hands,  the  spears  that  lately  grasp'd, 
Still  in  the  mailed  gauntlet  clasp'd. 
Were  i7iterchanged  in  .greeting  dear.  SirJV.  Scott. 

2.  To  cause  to  succeed  alternately;  as,  to 
interchange  cares  witli  pleasures. 

Interchange  (in-ter-chanj'),  v.  i.  To  change 
mutually  or  reciprocally;  to  succeed  alter- 
nately; as,  I  and  r  interchange.  'Inter- 
changing clianges  of  fortune.'  Sidney. 

Interchange  (in'ter-chanj),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  mutually  changing;  tlie  act  or  process  of 
mutually  giving  and  receiving ;  exchange ; 
as,  the  interchange  of  commodities  between 
Liverpool  and  New  York;  an  interchange  of 
civilities  or  kind  offices. 

Ample  I'nterchanj^e  o(  sweet  discourse.  Shak. 
An  imreserved  interchange  o(  sent\mex\t.  Can7iing. 
2.  Alternate  succession;  as,  the  interchange 
of  liglit  and  darkness. 

Sweet  ijtterchaitge 
Ofliill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  phiins.  Milton. 

Interchangeability  (in-ter-chanj  'a-bil"i- 
ti),  n.  The  state  of  being  interchangeable; 
interchangeableness. 

Interchangeable  (in-t4r-chanj'a-bl),  a. 
1.  Capable  of  being  interchanged;  admitting 
of  exchange.  'Interchangeable  warrants.' 
Bacon. — 2.  Following  each  other  in  alter- 
nate succession.  '  Four  interchangeable 
seasons.'  Holder. 

Interchangeableness  ( in  -  ter  -  chanj '  a  -  bi- 
nes), n.  Tlie  state  of  be- 
ing intercliangeable.  " 

Interchangeably(in-ter- 

ch,anj'a-blii,  ado.  In  an 
interchangeable  manner; 
by  reciprocation ;  sXiev- 
nately.— Interchangeably 
posed,  in  her.  placed  or 
lying  across  each  other, 
as  three  fishes,  three 
swords,  three  arrows,  and 
the  like,  the  head  of  each 
appearing  lietween  the  tails,  hilts,  or  butt- 
ends  of  the  others. 

Interchangement  (in-ter-chanj'ment),  n. 
Exchange;  mutual  transfer.  [Rare.] 

A  contract   

Strengthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings. 

Shak. 

Interchapter  (in-ter-chap'ter),  n.  [Prefix 
inter,  between,  and  cliapter.]  An  interpo- 
lated chapter.    W  rigid. 

Intercidence  t  (in-ter'sid-ens),  n.  The  act 
of  coming  or  falling  between;  occurrence; 
accident.  Holland. 

Intercidentt  (in-ter'sid-ent),  a.  [L.  inter- 
cidens,  intercidcntis,  ppr.  of  intercido,  to 
fall  between  -  (/iter,  between,  and  cado,  to 
fall.]  Falling  or  coming  between;  happen- 
ing accidentally.  Boyle. 

Interclpient  (in-ter-s'ip'i-ent),  a.  [L.  inter- 
cipicns,  intercipientis.  ppr.  of  intercipio. 
See  Intercept.]  Intercepting;  seizing  by 
the  way;  stopping. 

Interciplent  (in-ter-sip'i-ent),  n.  He  who  or 
that  which  intercepts  or  stops  the  passage 
of. 

Intereision  (in-ter-si'zhon),  n.  [L.  intercisio, 
intercisionis,  from  intercido,  intercisum,  to 


Interchangeably 
posed. 


cut  asunder— tjifec,  between,  and  ccedo,  to 
cut]  Interruption.  'Some  sudden  inter- 
cisions  of  the  light  of  the  sun.'  J.  Spencer. 
[Rare] 

Intercla'Vicular  (in'ter-kla-vik"u-ler'),  o. 

[Prefix  inter,  and  clavicular.]    In  anut.  a 

term  applied  to  a  ligament  connecting  tlie 

one  clavicle  with  the  otlier. 
Interclose  (in-ter-kl6z'),  v.t.    To  shut  in  or 

witliin.  Boyle. 
InterclOUd  (in-tSr-kloud'),  v.t.  [Prefix  inter, 

between,  and  cloud.  ]  To  shut  within  clouds; 

to  cloud.  Daniel. 

Interclude  (in-ter-klud'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
intrrcliidi-d ;  ppr.  intercluding.  [L.  inter- 
cliiilo  — inter,  between,  and  t'towdo,  to  shut.] 
To  shut  from  a  place  or  course  by  something 
intervening;  to  intercept;  to  cut  off;  to  in- 
terrupt. '  Intercluding  their  ways  and  pas- 
sages. '  Pococke. 

In'terclusion  (in-tSr-kia'zhon),  n.  [L.  inter- 
clusiu,  interclusionis,  from  intercludo,  inter- 
clnsmii,  to  shut  or  block  up.  See  Intek- 
cluiie.  ]   Interception;  a  stopping. 

Intercolline(in-ter-konin),  a.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, and  collis,  a  hill.]  Lying  between 
hills  or  hillocks;  specifically,  mgeol.  ajiplied 
to  those  hollows  lying  between  the  crater- 
shaped  hillocks  produced  by  the  accumu- 
lations from  volcanic  eruptions. 

Intercolonial  (in-ter-ko-16"ni-al),  a.  [Prefix 
inter,  between,  among,  and  colonial.]  Sub- 
sisting between  different  colonies;  as,  t'nfer- 
colonial  commerce. 

Intercolonially  (in'ter-ko-16"ni-al-li),  adv. 
As  between  colonies. 

Intercolumniation  ( in '  ter  -  ko-lura '  ni-S  "  - 
shon),  n.    [L.  inter,  between,  and  colunuta, 


Ionic  Intercolumniation. 

A,  Arasostyle.    B,  Coupled  columns.    C,  Diastyie. 
D.  Eustyle. 

a  column.]  In  arch,  the  space  between  two 
columns  measured  at  the  lower  part  nf 
their  shafts.  This  in  the  practice  of  tlie 
ancients  varied  almost  in  every  building. 
Vitruvius  enumerates  five  varieties  of  inter- 
columniation, and  assigns  to  them  definite 
proportions  expressed  in  measures  of  the 
inferior  diameter  of  the  column.  These  are, 
the  pycnostyle  of  one  diameter  and  a  half; 
the  systyle  of  two  diameters;  the  diastyie 
of  three  diameters;  the  araiostjle  of  four  i.ir 
sometimes  five  diameters ;  and  the  eust.\le 
of  two  and  a  cpiarter  diameters.  It  is  found, 
however,  on  examining  the  remains  of  an- 
cient architecture  that  tliey  rarely  or  never 
agree  with  the  Vitruvian  dimensions,  which 
must  tlierefore  be  regarded  as  arbitrary. 

Intercombat  (in-ter-komTiat  or  in-ter-kmii'- 
bat),  n.    A  combat.  Daniel. 

Intercome  t  (in-ter-knm'),  V.  i.  [Prefix  inter, 
between,  and  come.]  To  interpose;  to  inter- 
fere. 

Intercommon  (in-ter-kom'mon),  v.i.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  common.]  1.  To  share  or  partici- 
pate with  others;  to  feed  at  the  same  table. 
Bacon. —2.  To  graze  cattle  in  a  common 
pasture;  to  use  a  common  with  others,  or 
to  possess  or  enjoy  the  right  of  feeding  in 
common. 

Common  because  of  vicinage,  or  neighbourhood, 
is  where  the  inhabitants  of  two  townships  which  lie 
contiguous  to  eacli  other,  have  usually  intercom- 
moned  with  one  another.  Blackstonc. 

Intercommonage  (in-ter-kom'mon-iij),  n. 
Mutual  commonage  ;  a  mutual  privilege 
enjoyed  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  two  or  more 
contiguous  manors  or  townships  of  pasturing 
their  cattle  promiscuously  in  the  commons  of 
each  other. 

Intercommoner  (in-ter-kom'raon-er),  n. 
Joint  communicant.  Gatalcer._ 

Intercommune  (in't6r-kom-inuii"),t).  i.  [Pre- 
fix inter,  and  commune.]  In  Scots  law,  to 
hold  mutual  communication  or  intercourse; 
as,  to  intercomnnme  with  rebels. — Lctterx 
o.f  intercommuning,  letters  from  the  Scotch 
privy -council,  proliibiting  all  and  sundry 
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from  holding  any  kind  of  intercourse  or  com- 
munication with  tlie  persons  thereby  de- 
nounced, under  pain  of  being  regarded  as 
art  and  part  in  tlieir  crimes,  and  dealt  witli 
accordingly. 

In  tlie  year  letters  o/  intercoTnmiim'in^  viiiT& 
publisheJ.  Hailam. 

Intercommunicable  (in'tfer-kom-m  u"ni-ka- 
bl),  a.  That  may  be  mutually  communi- 
cated. Coleridge. 

Intercominunicate(in'ter-kom-mii"ni-kat), 

V.  i.  [  Preti.x  infer,  and  eominunicate.  ]  To 
communicate  mutually;  to  hold  mutual 
communication. 

Intercommunication  ( in '  ter-kom-mii '  ni- 
ka"shon),  n.    Reciprocal  communication. 

The  free  intcrcottitminicatioit  between  tlie  bnsal 
spaces  into  wtiicli  the  auricles  open  and  from  wliitli 
the  arteries  proceed.  Oiveu, 

Intercommunion  (in'tt-r-kom-mu"ni-on),  )i. 

[Prefix  inter,  and  eommunion.]  Mutual  com- 
munion; as,  an  interenmmnnion  of  deities. 
Intercommunity  (in'tt:T-k(im-mu"ni-ti),  n. 
[Prefix  Di^e/',  and  fo»i/;!,i(n)7i/.]  1.  A  mutual 
communication  or  community.  'Intercom- 
munity of  various  sentiments.'  Lowth.— 
2.  The  state  of  living  or  existing  together  in 
harmony. 

.\dmitting  each  other's  pretensions,  there  must 
needs  be  amongst  them  perfect  harmony  and  ijt/er- 
cominit^iity.  lyari/nrtoit. 

Intercomparison  (in'ter  kom-par'i-son),  n. 
Mutual  comparison,  as  between  the  various 
individuals  or  parts  forming  one  thing  or 
body  and  the  corresponding  individuals  or 
parts  of  anotlier. 

Intercontinental  (in ' ter-kon - ti-nent "al ), 
a.  .'^iibsistiiii;  between  different  continents; 
as,  an  intercuntinental  ocean ;  interconti- 
nental trade. 

Intercostal  (in-ter-kost'al),  a.  [Fr.,  from 
L.  inter,  between,  and  costa,A  rib.]  Inanat. 
placed  m-  lying  between  the  ribs;  as,  an  in- 
tercostal muscle,  artery,  or  vein. 

Intercostal  (in-ter-kost'al),  n.  In  anat.  a 
part  lyin^  between  tlie  ribs. 

InterCOStales  (in'ter-kost-a"lez),  n.  pi.  In 
anat.  tlie  name  given  to  two  sets  of  muscles 
between  the  ribs,  the  external  and  internal. 

Intercourse  (in'ter-kors),  n.  [L.  intercnr.sus, 
from  intercurro — inter,  between,  and  currn, 
to  run,]  1.  Connection  by  reciprocal  action 
or  dealings  between  persons  or  nations;  in- 
terchange of  thought  and  feeling;  communi- 
cation; commerce;  association;  communion; 
as,  to  have  much  intercourse  together.  'This 
sweet  intercourse  of  looks  and  smiles.' 
Milton.  'The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily 
life.'  Wordsworth. — 2.  Sexual  connection. — 
Syn.  Communication,  commerce,  commun- 
ion, association,  fellowship,  familiarity,  ac- 
quaintance. 

Intercross  (in-ter-kros'),  v.t.  [Prefix  inter, 
among,  and  cms.)  To  cross  mutually;  to 
cross  one  another,  as  lines;  speciflcaliy,  in 
biol.  to  fertilize  by  impregnation  of  one 
species  or  variety  by  means  of  another. 
Darwin. 

Intercross  (in-ter-kros'),  v.i.  In  Hoi.  to  be- 
come impregnated  by  a  different  variet,v  or 
species,  and  in  the  case  of  hermaphrodites 
by  a  different  individual. 

All  hermaphrodites  do  occasionally  iutera-oss. 

D.irTuin. 

Intercross  (in'ter-kros),  ?i.   An  instance  of 

cru.ss-fertilization.  Darivin. 
Intercur  t  (in-ter-ker'),  v.i.   [L.  intercurro, 

to  run  between.    See  Intercourse.]  To 

intervene. 

So  that  there  intercity  no  sin  in  the  actin.^  thereof. 

SheJtoit. 

Intercurrence  (in-ter-ku'rens),  n.  [From 
L.  intercitrrens,  intercurrentis,  ppr.  of  in- 
tercurro. See  Intercourse.]  A  passing  or 
running  between;  occurrence.  Boyle. 

Intercurrent  (in-ter-ku'rent),  a.  [L.  inter- 
currens,  uttercurrentis,  ppr.  of  intercurro,  \ 
to  run  between.  See  INTERCOURSE.]  1.  Rim- 
ning  between  or  among;  occm-ring  between; 
intervening.  '//t(ere»('re)i<  passages. '  Bar- 
row. — 2.  Iwpathol.  a  term  applied  to  certain 
fevers  and  other  diseases  which  occur  spor- 
adically during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic 
or  endemic  diseases,  or  complicate  by  their 
occurrence  the  history  of  any  particular 
case  of  disease. 

Intercutaneous  (in'ter-ku-ta"ne-us),  a. 
[Prefix  inter,  between,  and  cutaneous.]  Be- 
ing within  or  under  the  skin. 

Interdash  (in-ter-dash'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in /cr, 
between,  and  dash.  ]  To  dash  at  intervals ; 
to  intersperse.  [Rare.] 

A  prologue  iiiterdashed  with  many  a  stroke. 

Cowper. 


Interdealt  (in-ter-del'),  n.  [Prefix  inter, 
between,  among,  and  deal.  ]  Mutual  deal- 
ing; traffic.  "i'he  trading  and  interdeal 
with  other  nations.'  Spenser. 

Interdentel,  Interdentil  ( in-ter-den'tel, 
in-ter-dcn'til).  n.  [Prefix  inter,  between, 
and  dentil.]  Inarch,  the  space  between  two 
dentels  or  dentils. 

Interdependence,  Interdependency  (in'- 

ter-de-pend"ens,  in't6r-de-pend"en-si ),  n. 
Mutual  dependence. 

The  philosophers  of  this  school  do  not  feel  any  ad- 
miration at  the  survey  of  the  compreliensive  inter- 
de^ef.deucies  which  zoology  and  physiology  have 
brought  into  view.  ly'hewell. 

Interdependent  ( in'ter-de-pend"ent ),  a. 
(Prefix  infer,  between,  among,  and  depen- 
dent.] Mutually  dependent.  'Thisinfinite 
variety  of  causes  and  results,  all  interde- 
pendent on  each  other.'    lidin.  Rev. 

Interdict  (in-ter-dikf),  v.t.  [L.  interdico, 
interdictnni  —  inter,  between,  and  dice,  to 
speak.]  1.  To  make  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
dict or  prohibition  ;  to  debar  by  interdict ; 
to  forbid ;  to  prohibit.  '  Charged  not  to 
touch  the  interdicted  tree.'  Milton. 

The  Plantagenets  were  interdicted  from  taxing; 
but  they  claimed  the  right  of  begging  and  borrowii  g. 
They  therefore  souielimes  begged  in  a  tone  nnt  to 
be  ilistinguished  from  that  of  a  conmiand,  and  so;i  ,e- 
times  borrowed  with  small  thought  of  repaying. 

MacaulK  r. 

Specifically— 2.  Eccles.  to  cut  off  from  liie 
enjoyment  of  communion  with  a  church. 

An  arclibishop  may  not  only  excommunicate  and 
interdict  his  suffragans,  but  his  vicar-general  may  do 
the  same.  Ayliffe. 

Syn.  To  forbid,  prohibit,  inhibit,  proscribe. 
Interdict  (in'ter-dikt).  It,  [L,  intenlictii ni , 
from  interdico,  to  forbid,  to  interdict.  See 
the  verb.]  1.  Prohibition;  a  prohibiting 
order  or  decree. 

No  interdict 

Defends  the  touching  of  these  viands  pure.  Mil  on. 

2.  In  the  R.  Cath.  C7i.  an  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure consisting  in  a  papal  prohibition  of  the 
performance  of  divine  service,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  religious  rites  to  particular 
persons  or  in  particular  places,  or  both. 
The  pope  has  sometimes  laid  a  whole  king- 
dom under  an  interdict. — 3.  In  Scots  law, 
an  order  of  the  Court  of  Session,  or  of  an  infe- 
rior court,  pronounced  on  cause  shown,  for 
stopping  any  act  or  proceedings  complained 
of  as  illegal  or  wrongful:  corresponding  to 
an  injunction  in  English  law.  The  interdict 
is  obtained  in  the  Court  of  Session  on  pre- 
senting what  is  termed  a  bill  of  suspensiim 
and  interdict  to  the  lord  ordinary  on  the 
bills.  It  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  remedy 
against  all  encroachments  either  on  property 
or  possession ;  and  is  a  protection  against 
any  milawfid  proceeding.  See  Suspension. 
Interdiction  (in-ter-dik'shon),  n.  [L.  inter- 
dietio,  interdictionis,  from  interdico.  See 
Interdict  ]  1.  The  act  of  interdicting;  pro- 
hibition; prohibiting  decree;  curse. 

The  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accursed.  Slia/i. 

Sternly  he  pronounc'd 
The  rigid  interdiction,  wiiich  resounds 
Yet  dreadful  in  mine  ear.  Milton. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  a  system  of  judicial  or  of 
voluntary  restraint,  provided  for  those  who 
from  weakness,  facility,  or  profusion,  are 
liable  to  imposition.  It  is  judicially  im- 
posed by  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
generally  proceeding  on  an  action  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  near  kinsman  of  the  facile  per- 
son on  proper  evidence  of  the  facility  of  the 
party,  or  voluntarily  imposed  by  the  pai  ty 
himself,  who  executes  a  bond  binding  him- 
self to  do  nothing  that  will  affect  his  estate 
mthout  the  consent  of  certain  persons 
named. 

Interdicti've  (in-ter-dik'tiv),  a.  Having 
power  to  prohibit.  '  That  interdictive  sen- 
tence.' Milton. 

Interdictory  (in-ter-dik'to-ri),  a.  Serving 

to  prohibit. 
InterdifFuse  (in'ter-dif-fSz"),  v.t.  To  diffuse 

or  sjiread  among  or  between.    North  Brit. 

Rev.  [Rare.] 
Interdigital  (in-ter-di'jit-al),  a.  [Prefix 

inter,  and  digital.]  In  anat.  being  between 

the  fingers,  as  the  web  which  forms  the  wing 

of  a  bat. 

Interdigitate  (in-ter-di'jit-at),  v.t.  To  in- 
sert between  the  fingeis;  to  interweave. 

[Rare,] 

Interdigitate  (in-ter-di'jit-at),  r.i.  To  be 
interwoven;  to  commingle;  to  run  into  each 
other,  like  the  fingers  when  those  of  one 
hand  are  inserted  between  those  of  the 
other. 

The  groups  of  characters  that  are  essential  to  the 


true  definition  of  a  plant  and  animal  interdigitate, 
so  to  speak,  in  that  low  department  of  the  organic 
world  from  which  the  two  great  branches  rise  and 
diverge.  Pro/.  Owen. 

Interdigitation  (in-t6r-di'jit-a"shon),  n. 

1.  'The  act  of  inserting  between  the  fingers, 
or  of  inserting  the  fingers  of  one  hand  be- 
tween those  of  another;  hence,  intermix- 
ture; the  state  of  being  inextricably  inter- 
woven or  running  into  each  other,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  characters  of  the  lowest 
classes  of  plants  and  animals;  intermixture. 

2,  In  anat.  the  spaces  Ijetween  the  fingers, 
or  between  processes  shaped  like  fingers. 

Interduce  (in'ter-diis),  5!.  In  carp,  an  in- 
tertie.    See  Intertie. 

Interequinoctial  (iii'ter-e-kwi-nok"shal),  a. 
[Prefix  inter,  and  equinoctial.]  Coming  be- 
tween the  equinoxes. 

Spring  and  autuum  I  have  denominated  equinoc- 
tial periods.  Summer  and  winter  I  have  called  in- 
terequinoctinl  intervals,  Asiatic  Researches. 

Interess.t  v.t.  To  interest;  to  concern;  to 
aft'ect. 

But  that  the  dear  republick. 
Our  sacred  laws  and  just  authority. 
Are  interess'd  \\\^r€\x\,  I  should  be  silent,^.  Jonson. 

Interesse.t  n.    interest;  right  or  title  to. 

But  wote  thou  this,  thou  liardy  Titanesse. 
That  not  the  worth  of  any  living  wight 
May  challenge  aught  in  heaven's  inlcrcsse. 

Spenser 

Interest  (in'ter-est),  11.  [0,Fr,  interest,  Fi-, 
interet,  from  L.  interest,  it  concerns,  it  is  of 
importance,  from  L.  interesse,  to  be  between, 
to  be  of  importance  —  inter,  between,  ami 
esse,  inf.  of  sum,  to  be.]  1.  Excitement  of 
feeling,  whether  pleasant  or  painful;  con- 
cern; sympathy;  regard;  as,  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  a  stcn-y;  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
a  person.— 2.  Advantage;  good;  as,  private 
interest;  public  interest. 

Divisions  hinder  the  common  interest  and  public 
good.  Sir  IF.  Temple. 

3.  Influence  with  a  person,  especially  with 
persons  in  power. 

He  knewhis  z;;/^7-w^  sufficient  to  procure  the  offii  e. 

Rambler. 

4,  Share;  portion;  part;  participation  in 
value;  as,  he  has  parted  with  his  inteiest 
in  the  stocks, — 5,  In  law,  chattel  real,  as  a 
lease  for  years,  or  a  future  estate;  also,  any 
estate,  right,  or  title  in  reality.— 6.  Regartl 
to  private  profit. 

When  interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train.  Pope. 

7,  Premium  paid  for  the  use  of  money;  the 
profit  per  cent,  derived  from  money  lent  or 
property  used  by  another  person,  or  from 
debts  remaining  unpaid,  'The  money  lent 
or  due  is  called  the  jirincipal,  the  sum 
paid  for  it  the  interest.  The  interest  of 
£100  for  one  year  is  called  the  rate  per  cent. 
--Simple  interest  is  that  which  arises  from 
the  iirincipal  sum  on\y. —  ComjMund  interest 
is  that  wliich  arises  from  the  principal  with 
the  interest  added.  Hence — S.  Any  surplus 
advantage. 

With  all  speed. 
You  shall  have  j'Our  desires  with  interest.  Shak. 

— To  make  interest  for  a  person,  to  secure 
influence  on  his  behalf, 

I  made  interest  v/hh  Mr.  Bloggthe  beadle  to  have 
him  as  a  minder,  Dickens. 

Interest  (in'ter-est),        [From  the  noun,) 

1,  To  engage  the  attention  of ;  to  awaken 
concern  in;  to  excite  emotion  or  passion  in. 
usually  in  favour  of,  but  sometimes  again-t 
a  person  or  thing:  often  with  reflexive  prc- 
noun;  as,  a  narration  of  suffering  interests 
us  in  favour  of  the  sufferer.  It  is  followed 
by  in  or  for;  as,  we  are  interested  in  the 
narration,  but/oj-  the  sufferer. 

To  love  our  native  country'.  .  ,  ,  to  be  interested 
in  its  concerns,  is  natural  to  all  men,  Dryden. 

This  was  a  goddess  who  used  to  interest  herself  in 
marriage,  Addison. 

2,  +  To  be  mixed  up  with;  to  be  concerned 
with;  to  concern;  to  affect. 

Or  rather,  gracious  sir. 

Create  me  to  this  glory,  since  my  cause 

Doth  this  fair  quarrel,  Fm  d. 

3,  To  give  an  interest  or  share  in,  as  Christ 
by  his  atonement  has  interested  believers  in 
the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace, — 

4,  +  To  place  or  station  among,  '  Interested 
him  among  the  gods,'  Chapman. 

Interest!  (in'ter-est),  v.i.  To  be  interesting. 
Interested  (in'ter-est-ed),^),  and  a.  1,  Hav- 
ing an  interest  or  share;  having  money  in- 
volved ;  as,  one  interested  in  the  funds, — 
2.  Affected;  moved;  having  the  passions  ex- 
cited; as,  one  interested  by  a  story.— 3.  Con- 
cerned in  a  cause  or  in  consequences;  liable 
to  be  biassed  by  personal  considerations;  as, 
an  interested  witness.  —4.  Too  regardful  of 
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profit;  chieHy  concerned  for  one's  own  pri- 
vate advantage. 

Ill  successes  diil  not  discourage  that  ambitious  and 
interested  people.  Arbittlijiol. 

Interesting  (in'ter-est-ing),  a.  Engaging 
tlie  attention  or  curiosity;  e.xciting  or 
adapted  to  excite  emotions  or  passions;  as, 
an  interesting  story. 

The  history  of  the  factions  which,  towards  the  close 
of  the  rei^n  of  Elizabeth,  divided  her  court  and  her 
council,  though  pregnant  with  instruction,  is  by  no 
means  inteyesting  or  pleasing.  Macaittay. 

—Interesting  situation,  a  fasliionable  peri- 
phrasis for  pregnancy. 
Interestingly  (in'ter-est-ing-li),  adv.  In  an 
interesting  manner. 

Interestingness  (in'ter-est-ing-nes),  n.  Tlie 
condition  or  quality  of  Ijeing  interesting. 
Ail.  Smith. 

Interfacial  (in-ter-fa'slii-al),  a.  [Prefl.x  in- 
ter,m\A  facial.]  Ingeoin.  included  between 
two  faces;  thus,  an  interfacial  angle  is 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  planes. 

Interfere  (in-ter-fei-').  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  inter- 
fered; ppr.  interfering.  [O.Fr.  entreferir, 
to  exchange  blows— L.  inter,  between,  and 
ferio,  to  strike.]  1.  To  interpose;  to  inter- 
meddle; to  enter  into  or  take  a  part  in  the 
concerns  of  others. 

So  cautious  were  our  ancestors  in  conversation,  as 
never  to  inter/ere  with  party  disputes  in  the  state. 

Swift. 

2.  To  clash ;  to  come  in  collision ;  to  be  in 
opposition ;  as,  the  claims  of  two  nations 
may  interfere. 

Their  commands  may  interfere.  Smalridge. 

3.  In  farrier g,  to  strike  the  hoof  or  shoe  of 
one  hoof  against  the  fetlock  of  the  opposite 
leg,  and  break  the  skin  or  injure  the  flesh: 
said  of  a  horse. — 4.  In  phijiics,  to  act  reci- 
procally upon  each  other  so  as  to  modify 
the  effect  of  each,  by  augmenting,  diminish- 
ing, or  nullifyhig  it;  said  of  waves,  rays  of 
liglit,  heat,  sound,  and  the  like. 

Interference  (in-ter-fer'ens),  n.  1.  The  act 
or  condition  of  intermeddling;  interposition. 

what  I  have  here  said  of  the  interference  of  foreign 
princes  is  only  the  opinion  of  a  private  individual. 

nurke. 

2.  A  clashing  or  collision;  the  act  of  coming 
into  violent  contact  with ;  specifically,  in 
farriery,  a  striking  of  one  foot  against  the 
other. — 3.  In  phgsies,  the  mutual  action  of 
waves  of  any  kind  (whetlier  those  in  water, 
or  sound,  heat,  or  light  waves)  upon  eacli 
other,  by  which,  in  certain  circumstances, 
the  vibrations  and  their  effects  are  increased, 
diminished,  or  neutralized.  The  terra  was 
first  employed  by  Dr.  Young  to  express 
cert-iin  phenomena  which  result  from  the 
mutual  action  of  the  rays  of  light  on  each 
other.  When  two  minute  pencils  of  light, 
radiating  from  two  different  luminous 
points,  and  making  a  small  angle  with  each 
other,  fall  upon  the  same  spot  of  a  screen 
or  a  piece  of  paper,  they  are  found  to  act 
upon  each  other,  producing  different  effects, 
which  depend  upon  certain  differences  be- 
tween tlie  lengths  of  the  two  pencils.  In 
some  cases  the  pencils  illuminate  tlie  paper 
or  screen  more  strongly  than  either  would 
have  done  singly,  and  sometimes  they  de- 
stroy each  otlier's  effects  and  produce  a 
black  spot  or  fringe.  The  phenomena  of 
the  interference  of  rays  have  been  explained 
in  accordance  with  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light,  and  furnish  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  that  theory. 

Interferer  (in-ter-fei-'er),  n.  One  who  or 
tliat  which  interferes. 

Interfering  (in-ter-fer'ing),  a.  1.  Prone  or 
given  to  intermeildle;  a^,  a  person  of  an  in- 
terfering disposition.— 2.  In  pliysics,  acting 
mutually  or  reciprocally,  as  two  waves  of 
light,  sound,  or  heat,  in  augmenting,  dimin- 
ishing, or  destroying  the  effect  of  each  other. 
See  Interference. 

Interferingly  (in-ter-fer'ing-li),  adv.  In 
an  interfering  manner;  by  interference. 

Interfluent,  Interfluous  (in-ter'flii-ent,  in- 
tei''flu-us),  a.  |L.  interjluens,  inferjlaentis, 
interflu^is,  from  interjluo,  to  flow  between— 
inter,  between,  and  jluo,  to  flow.]  Flowing 
between. 

Interfold  (in-ter-fdid'),  v.t.  To  fold  mutu- 
ally; to  clasp  mutually.  'With  liands  ia- 
terf aided.'  Longfellow. 

Interfoliaceous  (in  ■ter-fo'li-a"shus),  a. 
[Prefix i)ifej',  between,  KaAfoliaceo^^s  (which 
see).  ]  In  hot  being  between  opposite  leaves, 
but  placed  alternately  with  them;  as,  inter- 
foliaceous flowers  or  peduncles. 

Interfoliate  (in-ter-fo'li-at),  v.t.  [L.  inter, 
between,  mxA  folium,  a  leaf.]  To  interleave. 


Three  crescents 
iuterfrctted. 


So  much  (improvement  of  a  book)  as  I  conceive  is 
necessary,  I  will  take  care  to  send  you  with  your 
I ntcrfotinted  copy.  Bvelyn. 

Interfretted  (in-ter-fret'ed),  a.  In  her.  in- 
terlaced :  aiiplied  to  any 
bearings  linked  together, 
one  within  the  other,  as 
keys  interlaced  in  the 
bows,  or  one  linked  into 
the  other. 

Interfulgent  (in-tSr-ful'- 

jent),  a.  [L.  interfulgens, 
interfulgentis,  ppr.  of  in- 
terfulgeo,  to  shine  be- 
tween —  inter,  between, 
and  fulgeo,  to  shine.] 
Shining  between.  Bailey. 
Interfuse  (in-ter-fuz'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  inter- 
fused; ppr.  interfusing.  [L.  interfusus,  pp. 
of  interfundo,  to  pour  between— i/i*er,  be- 
tween, and  ,fundo,  to  pour.]  1.  To  pour  or 
spread  between  or  among. 

The  ambient  air,  wide  inierfnsed. 
Embracing  round  this  florid  earth.  Aliiton. 

2.  To  mix  up  together;  to  associate;  to  make 
interdependent.    H.  Spencer. 

Interfusion  (in-ter-fu'zhon),  n.  [L.  inter- 
fusio,  interfusionis,  from  interfundo.  See 
Interfuse  ]  Act  of  pouring  or  spreading 
between ;  the  act  of  mixing  up  together  or 
associating.  Coleridge. 

IntergangUoniC  (in-ter-gang'gli-on"ik),  a. 
[Prefix  inter,  and  ganglionic]  In  anat. 
lying  or  situated  between  ganglia:  specifi- 
cally applied  to  nervous  cords  placed  be- 
tween and  uniting  ganglia.  Dunglison. 

Intergatoryt  (in-ter'ga-to-ri),  n.  InteiTO- 
gatory. 

Let  us  go  in ; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  intergatories. 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  f.iitlifully.  Shak. 

Interglacial  (in-ter-gla'shi-al),  a.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  glacial]  In  geol.  formed  or  oc- 
curring between  two  periods  of  glacial  ac- 
tion. 

In  i}itergi.7cia/  beds  (in  Scotland)  we  get  the  mam- 
moth, the  reindeer,  the  urus,  the  horse,  and  the 
Irish  deer.  y.nnes  Geikie. 

Interhsemal,  Interhemal  (in-ter-he'mal), 

a.  [Yi-ef\-s.  inter,  Mul  hcviiial.]  In  situ- 
ated between  tlie  luxmal  processes  or  spines. 
— Interliceinal  spines,  a  term  applied  totliose 
dermal  bones  which  support  the  rays  of  the 
fins  on  the  lower  part  of  the  flsh.  They  are 
inserted  deeply  into  the  flesh  between  the 
hajmal  spines. 

Interim  (in'ter-im),  n.  [L.]  1.  The  mean- 
time; time  intervening. 

I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support. 
By  his  dear  absence.  Shak. 

2.  The  name  given  to  a  decree  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  by  which  he  intended  to 
reduce  to  harmony  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 

The  enactments  of  the  Interim  were  intended  only 
to  remain  in  force  till  sonie  definitive  settlement  could 
be  made.  Br.^nde  &- Cox. 

Interim  (in'ter-im),  o.  Belonging  to  or  con- 
nected with  an  intervening  period  of  time; 
temporary;  as,  an  interim  order. — Interim 
decree,  in  Scots  law,  a  decree  disposing  of 
part  of  a  cause,  but  leaving  the  remainder 
unexhausted. 

Interimist  (in'ter-im-ist),  ir  Eccles.  a  Lu- 
theran who  accepted  the  Interim. 

InterimistiC  (in'ter-im-ist"ik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  existing  during  an  interim.  Quart. 
Rev.  [Rare.] 

Interior  (in -te'ri-er),  a.  [L.  compar.,  innei', 
interior.]  1.  Internal;  being  within  any 
limits,  inclosure,  or  substance :  opposed  to 
exterior  or  superficial;  as,  the  inferior  apart- 
ments of  a  house;  the  interior  ornaments; 
the  interior  surface  of  a  hollow  ball ;  the 
interior  parts  of  the  earth. 

Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred. 

That  in  your  outward  action  shows  itself.  Shak. 

2.  Inland;  remote  from  the  limits,  frontier, 
or  shore;  as,  the  interior  parts  of  a  country, 
state,  or  kingdom. — Interior  angles,  ingeom. 
the  angles  made  within  any  figure  by  the 
sides  of  it.    In  a  triangle  Abd,  the  two 


angles  A  and  v  are  called  interior  and  oppo- 
site angles  in  respect  of  the  exterior  angle 
CBD.    When  a  straight  line  EF  falls  upon 


two  parallel  lines  ab  and  CD,  the  angles 
AGH,  BGH  and  GHC,  G H I)  are  called  inte- 
rior angles,  and  the  angles  egb,  EGA  exte- 
rior angles.  Also,  AGH,  BGH  are  termed 
interior  adjacent  angles,  in  respect  of  EGA, 
EGB,  and  GHC,  GHD  interior  and  opposite 
angles.— Interior  planets,  in  astron.  the 
planets  between  the  earth's  orbit  and  the 
&\m.— Interior  screw,  a  screw  cut  on  the 
interior  surface  of  anything  hollow,  as  a 
nut  or  taphole. 

Interior  (in-te'ri-er).  n.  1.  The  intemal  part 
of  a  thing;  the  inside. 

The  fool  multitude,  tliat  choose  by  show. 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach, 
"W  hich  pries  not  to  the  interior.  Shak. 

2.  The  inland  part  of  a  country,  state,  or 
kingdom. — 3.  The  name  given  in  some  coun- 
tries, as  France,  to  the  department  of  gov- 
ernment having  charge  of  home  affairs;  the 
home  department.  '  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior.'   y.din.  lieo. 

Interiority  (in-te'ri-or"i-ti),  n.  The  quality 

of  being  interior. 
Interiorly  (in-te'ri-or-li).  adv.  Internally; 

inwardly.  Donne. 

Interjacence,  Interjacency(in-ter-ja'sens, 

in-ter-ja'sen-si),  n.  [See  INTERJACENT.]  1.  X 
lying  or  being  between;  intervention;  as, 
the  interjacency  of  the  Tweed  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Hale.— 2.  That  which 
lies  between.  [E,are.] 

Its  fluctuations  are  but  motions,  which  winds, 
storms,  shores,  and  every  interjacency  irregulates. 

Sir  T.  Bro-w7te. 

Interjacent  (in-ter-ja'sent),  a.   [L.  inter- 

jacens,  interjacentis,  ppr.  of  interjaceo,  to 
lie  between — inter,  between,  and  jaceo,  to 
lie.]  Lying  or  being  between;  intervening; 
as,  interjacent  isles. 
Interjarigle(in-ter-jang'gl),!).  i.  [Prefix inter, 
and  jangle.]  To  make  a  dissonant,  harsh 
noise  one  with  another.  '  The  divers  dis- 
agreeing cords  of  interjangling  ignorance.' 
Daniel. 

Interject  (in-ter-jekf),  v.t.  [L.  interjieio, 
interjeettim — iyiter,  between,  and  jacio,  to 
throw.]  To  throw  between;  to  throw  in 
between  other  things;  to  insert. 

I  did  visit  the  same  ambassador  .  .  .  and  saluted 
him  as  by  express  commandment;  intery'ectitig some 
w  ords  of  mine  own  gladness.  It'otton. 

Interject  (in-ter-jekf),  v.i.  To  come  be- 
tween; to  interpose. 

The  confluence  of  soldiers  interjecting,  rescued 
him.  Buck. 

Interjection  (in-ter-jek'shon),  11.  [L.  inter- 
jeetio,  interjcctionis,  from  interjieio.  See 
Interject.]  l.  The  act  of  tlirowing  between. 
'The  iiderjection  of  laughing.'  Bacon.— 
2.  A  word,  in  speaking  or  writing,  thrown  in 
between  words  connected  in  construction, 
to  express  some  emotion  or  i^assiou,  as  ex- 
clamations of  joy,  grief,  astonishment,  &c.; 
as,  'These  were  delightful  days,  but,  alas, 
they  are  no  more.' 

Inter jectional  (in-ter-jek'shon-al),  a.  1. 
Thrown  in  between  other  words  or  phrases; 
as,  an  interjectional  remark.— 2.  Partaking 
of  the  character  of  an  interjection;  consist- 
ing in  or  characterized  by  interjections  or 
involuntary  exclamations ;  as,  language  in 
its  origin  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been 
iiiti/rjcetioiial. 

Inter jectionally  (in-ter-jek'shon-al-li),  adv. 
In  an  interjectional  manner;  as  an  inter- 
jection. 

Interjectionary  (in-ter-jek'shon-a-ri),  a. 

Same  as  Iiifeijectional. 
Interjoin  (in-ter  join'),  v.t.   [Prefix  inter, 

and  join.]  To  join  mutually;  to  intermarry. 

[Rare.  ] 

So  fellest  foes  .  .  .  shall  grow  dear  friends 
And  interjoin  their  issues.  Shak. 

InterjoiSt  (in'ter- joist),  n.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  ,/oist.]  In  arcli.  the  space  or  interval 
bctNV  ecu  two  joists. 

Interjunction  (in-ter-jungk'shon),  n.  [Pre- 
fix inter,  mid  junction.]   A  mutual  joining. 

Interknit  ( in-ter-nif),  v.t.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  1,-nit.]    To  knit  together. 

Interknowt  (in-ter-no'),  v.t.  [Prefix  i7iter, 
and  know.]   To  know  mutually. 

How  familiarly  do  these  prophets  interknoTo  one 
another !  Bp.  Hall. 

Interknowledge  (in-ter-nol'ej),  n.  [Prefix 
inter,;\\\\mvs.,  and  Icnou'ledge .]  JIutual  know- 
ledge. [Rare.] 
All  nations  have  interknoluledge  one  of  another. 

Bacon. 

Interlace  (in-ter-las'),  V.  t.  pret.  <t  pp.  inter- 
laced; ppi".  interlacing.  [Prefix  inter,  and 
lace.  ]   To  intermix ;  to  put  or  insert  one 


ch,  c/iain;     6h,  Sc.  locli; 


,90',     j.job;     n,  Fr.  to»i; 


&ing; 


TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  jcig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  azure.— See  Kev. 
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thing  witli  another.  '  Interlacing  some 
errors. '  Hayward, 

The  epic  way  is  everywhere  interlaced  with  dia- 
l"gue.  Dryden. 

Interlace  (in-ter-las'),  v.i.  To  be  intermixed; 
to  intersect. — Interlacing  arches,  in  arch. 
circular  arches  which  intersect  eacli  other, 


J      ■    ■      <  ■"US"', 
Interlacing^  Arches,  Norwich  Cathedral. 

as  in  tlie  figure.  They  are  frequent  in  ar- 
cades in  tlie  Norman  style  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

Interlaced  (in-ter-lasf),  pp.   in  her.  same 

as  J  lite  if  retted. 

Interlacement  (in-ter-liis'ment),  n.  Inter- 

iiii.xture  or  insertion  within. 
Interlaid  (in-ter-lad'),  pp.  [Prefix  inter,  and 

liiid  ]   Laid  or  placed  between  or  among. 
Interlaminated  (in-ter-la'min-at-ed),  pp. 

[L.  inter,  between,  and  lanrina,  a  plate.] 

Placed  between  laminiE  or  plates;  inclosed 

by  laminre. 

Interlamination  (in-t6r-la'min-a"shon),  71. 
The  state  of  being  interlaminated. 

Interlapse  (in-ter-lapsO,  [Prefix  inter, 
and  lapse.]  The  lapse  or  flow  of  time  be- 
tween two  events;  interval.  '  A  short  ijUer- 
lapse  of  time.'  Harvey. 

Interlard  (in-ter-lard').  v.t.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  liirU-]  1.  Primarily,  to  mix  fat  with 
lean;  lience,  to  interpose;  to  insert  between. 

Jests  stiould  be  interlayded,  after  the  Persian  cus- 
tom, by  ajjes  young  and  old.  Careiv. 

2.  To  mix ;  to  diversify  by  mixture ;  as,  his 
discourse  was  copiously  interlarded  with 
oaths. 

Tliey  interlard  their  native  drinlcs  with  choice 
Of  strongest  brandy.  y.  Philips. 

Interlay  (in-ter-la'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  inter- 
laid; ppr.  interlaying.  [Prefix  inter,  and 
la y.  ]   To  lay  or  place  among  or  between. 

Interleaf  (in'ter-lef),  n.  [Prefix  inter,  and 
leaf.  ]  A  leaf  inserted  between  other  leaves; 
a  blanlv  leaf  inserted. 

Interleave  (in-ter-lev'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  in- 
terleaved; ppr.  inlerleaoing.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  leaf,  j  To  insert  a  leaf;  to  insert  a  blank 
leaf  or  blank  leaves  in  a  book  between  other 
leaves. 

An  interleaved  copy  of  Bailey's  Dictionary,  in  folio, 
he  (Johnson)  made  the  repository  of  the  several  ar- 
ticles. Siry.  Hawkins. 

Interllbel  (in-ter-li'bel),  v.t.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  libel.  ]  'Po  libel  mutually  or  reciprocally. 
Bacon. 

Interlignlum  (in-ter-lig'ni-um),  n.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  lignum,  wood.]  In  arch,  the 
space  between  the  ends  of  the  tie-beams. 

Interline  (in-ter-lin'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  inter- 
lined; ppr.  interlining.  [Prefix  inter,  and 
line.]  1.  To  write  or  print  in  alternate  lines; 
as,  to  inteiiine  Latin  and  Englisli.  Locke. 
2.  To  write  or  print  between  the  lines  of,  as 
of  something  already  written  or  printed. 

Interlineal  (in-ter-lin'e-al),  a.  Between 
lines;  interlineary. 

Interlinear,  Interlineary  (in-ter-iin'e-er, 

in-ter-lin'e-a-ri),  a.  [Prefix  inter,  and  linear.  ] 
Written  or  printed  between  lines  before 
written  or  printed. — Interlinear  system,  the 
Hamiltonian  system  of  teaching  languages, 
by  using  texts  with  interlineil  translations. 

Interlinearly  (in-ter-lin'e-er-li),  adv.  In  an 
interlinear  manner;  by  interlineation. 

Interlineary  (in-ter-lin'e-a-ri),  n.  A  book 
having  insertions  between  tlie  lines.  'The 
infinite  helps  of  interlinearies.'  Milton. 
[Rare.] 

Interlineation  (in-ter-lin'e-a"shon),  n.  [Pre- 
fix inter,  and  lincation.  ]  1.  The  act  of  in- 
serting words  or  lines  between  lines  before 
written  or  printed.— 2.  The  words,  passage, 
or  line  inserted  between  lines  before  written 
or  printed;  specifically,  in  law,  an  alteration 
of  a  written  instrument,  and  insertion  of 
any  matter  after  it  is  engrossed. 

Interlink  (in-ter-lingk'),  [Prefix  iiiicr, 
and  link.]  To  connect  Ijy  uniting  links;  to 
join  one  chain  to  another. 

These  are  two  chains  which  are  ijtferlinked,  vthich 
contain,  and  are  at  the  same  time  contained. 

Dryden. 


Interlink  (in'ter-lingk),  n.  An  intermediate 
link;  an  intermediate  step  in  a  process  of 
rcaSDuing. 

Interlobular  (in-ter-lob'u-16r),  a.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  lobular.]    Being  between  lobes. 

Interlocation  (in'ter-16-ka"shon),  n.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  location.]  A  placing  between; 
interposition. 

Your  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  caused  by  an  interloca. 
tion  uf  tlie  moon  betwixt  the  earth  and  the  sun. 

B^tckingham. 

Interlock  (in-ter-lok'),  v.i.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  lock.  ]  To  unite,  embrace,  communicate 
with,  or  flow  into  each  o'Akx. —Interlocking 
signals,  railway  signals  mechanically  con- 
nected in  such  a  manner  that  when  one  of 
them  is  set  in  any  particular  way  the  requi- 
site signal  is  by  the  same  action  made  by 
tlie  otlier  or  the  others. 

Interlock  (in-ter-lok'),  V.  t.  To  intermix  and 
lock  together  firmly;  to  lock  one  in  another 
firmly.  '  My  lady  with  her  fingers  interlocked.' 
Tennyson. 

Interlocution  (in'ter-lo-ka"shon),  n.  [L. 
interlocutio,  interlocutionis,  from  interlo- 
quor,  to  speak  between— ijifcr,  between,  and 
Zojtio;-,  to  speak,]  1.  Dialogue;  conference; 
intercliange  of  speech. 

It  (rehearsal  of  the  Psalms)  is  done  by  interlocu- 
tion, and  with  a  nmtual  return  of  sentences  from 
side  to  side.  Hooker. 

2.  In  law,  an  intermediate  act  or  decree  be- 
fore final  decision.  Hence— 3.  Intenuediate 
discussion  or  argument. 
Interlocutor  (in-ter-lo'kut-er),  n.  [L.  inter- 
loquvr,  interlocutus,  to  speak  between.  See 
Interlocution.]  1.  One  who  speaks  in  a 
dialogue;  one  who  takes  part  in  a  conversa- 
tion. 

The  interlocutors  in  this  dialogue  are  Socrates,  and 
one  Minos,  an  Atlienian,  his  acquaintance.  Bentley. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  a  judgment  or  sentence 
pronounced  in  the  course  of  a  suit,  but 
which  does  not  finally  determine  the  cause. 
Tlie  term,  however,  in  Scotch  practice,  is 
applied  indiscriminately  to  the  judgments 
or  orders  of  any  court  of  record,  whether 
they  exhaust  the  question  at  issue  or  not. 
Interlocutory  (in-t4r-lo'ku-to-ri),  a.  [Fr. 
interlocutoire.  See  INTEIII.OCUTION.]  1. Con- 
sisting or  partaking  of  the  character  of  dia- 
logue. 

There  are  several  interlocutory  discourses  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Fiddes. 

2.  In  law,  intenuediate;  not  final  or  defini- 
tive: commonly  applied  to  an  order,  sen- 
tence, decree,  or  judgment  given  in  an  in- 
termediate stage  of  a  cause,  or  on  some 
intermediate  question  before  the  final  deci- 
sion. 

Interlocutory  (in-tei  -lo'ku-to-ri),  n.  A  di- 
gression or  discussion  interpolated  into  a 
discourse. 

Interlocutrice,  Interlocutrix  (in-ter-io'- 

liu-tris,  in-ter-lo'liu-triks),  n.  A  female  in- 
terlocutor. 

Interlope  (in-ter-lop'),  v.i.  pret.  it  pp.  in- 
terloped; ppr.  interloping.  [From  D.  enter- 
looper,  a  smuggler  or  smuggling  vessel— Fr. 
entre,  between,  and  D.  loopen,  G.  laufen,  to 
leap,  to  run.  Sc.  loup,  E.  to  leap.  See  Leap.] 
To  run  between  parties  and  intercept  the 
advantage  that  one  sliould  gain  from  the 
otlier;  to  traffic  without  a  proper  license;  to 
forestall;  to  run  into  a  business  in  which 
one  has  no  right. 

The  patron  is  desired  to  leave  off  this  ijtterlopijig 
trade,  or  admit  the  knights  of  the  industry  to  their 
share.  Tatter. 

Interloper  (in-ter-16p'6r),  n.  One  who  in- 
terferes wrongfully  or  officiously;  one  who 
enters  a  country  or  place  to  trade  witliout 
license ;  one  who  intrudes  himself  into  a 
station  to  wliicli  he  has  no  right  claim.  'The 
untrained  man,  .  .  .  the  interloper  as  to 
the  professions. '   Is.  Taylor. 

Interlucatet  (in-ter-lu'kat),  v.t.  [L.  inter- 
iuco,  interlucatum,  to  let  tlie  light  through 
—inter,  between,  and  hix,  lacis,  light.]  To 
let  in  light  to  by  cutting  away  branches  of 
trees.  Cockeram. 

Interlucationt  (in'ter-lii-ka"shon),  n.  [L.  in- 
terlucatio,  interlueationis,  from  interhico. 
See  iNTEaLUCATE.]  The  act  of  thinning  a 
wood  to  let  in  light.  Evelyn. 

Interlucent  (in-ter-lii'sent),  (I.  [L.  interlu- 
cens,  interlucentis,  ppr.  of  interlucco,  to 
shine  througli— i'/iic;-,  between,  and  luceo, 
to  shine.]    Shining  between. 

Interlude  (in'ter-liid),  n.  [L.L.  intcrludium, 
an  interlude— L.  inter,  between,  and  ludus,  a 
play,  from  ludo,  to  play.]  1.  An  entertain- 
ment exhibited  on  tlie  stage  between  the 
acts  of  a  play,  or  between  the  play  and  the 
afterpiece,  to  amuse  tlie  spectators  while 


the  actors  take  breath  and  shift  their  dress, 
or  the  scenes  and  decorations  are  changed. 

2.  The  first  name  given  to  regular  dramatic 
compositions  in  England.  Dramas  appear 
to  have  borne  this  name  from  the  time  tliey 
superseded  the  miracle  and  mystery  plays 
till  tlie  period  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.— 

3.  A  brief  piece  of  church  music,  prepared 
or  extempore,  for  the  organ,  and  played 
after  each  stanza  except  the  last  of  the 
metrical  psalm  or  hymn. 

Interluded  (in'ter-iad-ed),  a.  Inserted  or 
made  as  an  interlude;  having  interludes. 

Interluder  (in'ter-lud-er),  n.  One  who  per- 
forms in  an  interlude.  [Rare.] 

Interluency  (in-ter-lu'en-si),  n.  [From  L. 
interluens.  interluentis,  ppr.  of  interluo,  to 
flow  between— iuier,  between,  and  luo,  to 
wash,  to  lave.]  A  flowing  between;  water 
interposed.    Hale.  [Rare.] 

Interlunar,  Interlunary  (in-ter-!u'ner,  in- 
ter-lu'na-ri),  a.  [L.  inter,  between,  and  lima, 
the  moon.]  Belonging  to  the  time  when 
the  moon,  at  or  near  its  conjunction  witli 
the  sun,  is  invisible. 

When  she  (the  moon)  deserts  the  night. 

Hid  in  Iier  vacant  interlunar  cave.  Mittott. 

Intermarriage  (in-ter-ma'rij),  n.  [Prefix 
('(i^t-r,  and  marriage.]  Connection  by  mar- 
riage; marriage  between  two  families,  tribes, 
or  nations,  where  each  takes  one  and  gives 
another. 

Intermarriage  oi  relations,  which  is  so  fruitful  a 
source  of  disease  and  idiotcy.  Eclcc.  Rev. 

Intermarry  (in-ter-ma'ri),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
intermarried;  ppr.  intermarrying.  [Prefix 
inter,  between,  among,  and  marry.]  To 
become  connected  by  marriage,  as  two  fa- 
milies, ranks,  tribes,  or  the  like. 

About  the  middle  of  tlie  fourth  century  from  the 
building  of  Rome,  it  was  declared  lawful  for  nobles 
and  pleliei.ius  to  intermarry.  Sivi/t. 

Intermaxillse  (in'ter-maks-il"le),  n.  pi.  In 
anat.  the  two  bones  which  are  situated  be- 
tween tlie  two  superior  inaxillte  in  verte- 
brates. In  man  and  some  monkeys  the  in- 
termaxillse eitlier  are  never  distinct,  or  an- 
chylose  with  the  maxillae  so  early  and  so 
quickly  that  the  process  has  never  been  ob- 
served.   Called  also  Prcemaxilloe. 

Intermaxillary  (in-ter-maks'il-la-ri),  a. 
[Prefix  inter,  and  maxillary.]  In  anat.  be- 
ing between  the  cheek-bones;  pertaining  or 
relating  to,  or  connected  witli,  the  bone 
called  tlie  intermaxillary. 

Intermaxillary  (in-ter-maks'il-la-ri),  n.  In 
anat.  the  bone  wedged  in  between  tlie  two 
superior  maxillary  bones,  which  supports 
the  upper  incisors.    See  Intekmaxill^. 

Intermeant  (in'ter-men),  n.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  ynean,  middle.]  Something  done  in  the 
meantime.   B.  Jonson. 

Intermeationt  (in'ter-me-a"shon),n.  [From 
L.  intermeo,  intermeatum,  to  pass  or  flow 
between— mter,  between,  and  meo,  to  go, 
to  pass.]   A  flowing  between.  Bailey. 

Intermeddle  (in-ter-med'l),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
intermeddled;  ppr.  intermeddling.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  meddle.]  To  meddle  in  the  af- 
fairs of  others,  in  wliicli  one  has  no  concern; 
to  meddle  officiously;  to  interfere;  to  inter- 
pose improperly. 

The  practice  of  Spain  hath  been,  by  war  and  hy 
conditions  of  treaty,  to  ijttertneddle  with  foreign 
states.  Bacon. 

Intermeddle!  (in-ter-med'l),  v.t.  To  inter- 
mix; to  mingle.  '  To  intermeddle  retired- 
ness  witli  society.'  Hall. 

Intermeddler  (in-ter-med'ler),  n.  One  that 
interposes  officiously;  one  wlio  meddles  or 
intrudes  into  business  to  which  he  has  no 
riglit.    'Officious  tn/enrterfdto's.'  Swift. 

Intermeddlesome  (in-ter-med'1-suni),  a. 
Prone  to  intermeddle;  meddlesome. 

Intermeddlesomeness  (in-ter-med'i-sum- 
nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being  intenneddle- 
some. 

Intermediacy  (in-ter-me'di-a-si),  71.  Inter- 
position; intervention.  Derham. 

Intermedial  (in-ter-me'di-al),  a.  [L.  inter- 
medius— inter,  between,  and  medius,  in  tlie 
middle  ]  Lying  between;  intervening;  in- 
tervenient.  ' Intermedial  coloms,.'  Evelyn. 

Intermediant  (in-ter-me'di-an),  a.  Lying 
between;  intermediate.  Blount. 

Intermediary  (in-ter-ine'di-a-ri),  71.  [From 
intermediate.]  One  who  or  that  which  in- 
terposes or  is  intermediate;  an  agent  inter- 
posed. 

They  (senates)  have  been  instruments,  but  never 
intertncdia)  ies.  LaJldor. 

Intermediary  (in-t6r-nie'di-a-ri),  a.  1.  Lying 
between;  intermediate;  intervening;  as,  an 
i7itermediary  project. 
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Is  it  necessary  to  remark  that  the  collapse  of  the 
ittterimdiary  parties,  which  leaves  the  triimiph  for 
tlie  Extreme  Right  or  the  Extreme  Left,  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  the  particular  character  of  our 
church  and  her  doctrines?       Coiitem/'Oyary  Rev. 

2.  Ill  mineral,  a  term  applied  to  the  second- 
ary planes  on  crystals,  intermediate  in  posi- 
tion between  tlie  planes  on  an  edge  and 
those  on  an  angle. 

Intermediate  (in-ter-me'di-at),  a.    [Fr,  in- 

termeduU,  L.  inteiinedius  —inter,  between, 
and  medius,  in  tlie  middle.]  Lying  or  being 
in  the  middle  place  or  degree  between  two 
extremes ;  intervening ;  interposed  ;  as,  an 
intermediate  space  between  hills  or  rivers ; 
intermediate  colours ;  man  has  an  inter- 
mediate nature  and  rank  between  angels 
and  brutes.  —  Intermediate  state,  in  thcol. 
the  condition  of  disembodied  spirits  between 
deatli  and  the  day  of  judgment. — Interme-  ' 
diate  terms,  in  arith.  and  ahj.  tlie  terms  of 
a  progression  or  proportion  between  the 
first  and  last,  which  are  called  the  extremes; 
thus  in  tlie  proportion  2  : 4  : :  6  : 12,  four  and 
six  are  the  intermediate  terms. 

Intermediate  (in-ter-me'di-at),  n.  In  ehem. 
a  substance  wliicli  is  tlie  intermedium  or 
means  of  chemical  affinity,  as  an  all<ali, 
which  renders  oil  combinable  with  water. 

Intermediate!  (in-ter-me'di-at),  v.i.  To  in- 
tervene; to  interpose.  '  Intermediating  axx- 
thority.'  Milton. 

Intermediately  (in-ter-me'di-at-li),  adv.  By 
way  of  intervention. 

Intermediation  ( in-ter-me'di-a"shon ),  n. 
Intervention;  interposition.  Burke. 

Intermediator  (in-ter-me'di-ilt-er),  n.  A 
mediator  between  parties;  a  mediator. 

Intermedious  (in-ter-me'di-us),  a.  Inter- 
mediate. 

Tliere  was  nothing  iiitermedioKS,  or  that  could 
possibly  be  thrust  between  them.  Cudiuortli. 

Intermedium  (in-ter-me'di-um),  n.  [Prefix 

inter,  and  medium.]  1.  Intermediate  space. 

2.  An  intervening  agent  or  instrument. 
Interment  (in-ter-mel'),  v.t.    [Vi-efix  inter, 

and  mell;  Fr.  entremeler.]   To  intermix  or 

intermingle. 

The  life  of  tliis  wretched  world  is  always  inter- 

melUd  with  mucli  bitterness.  Bp.  Fisher. 

Intermell  (in-ter-mel'),  v.i.  To  interfere;  to 
meddle.  '  Boldly  intermell  witli  holy  things. ' 
Marston. 

Interment  (in-tei^ment),  n.  The  act  of  in- 
terring or  depositing  a  dead  body  in  the 
earth;  burial;  sepulture. 

Intermention  (in-ter-men'shon),  v.t.  [Pre- 
fix inter,  a,wA  mention.}  To  mention  among 
otlier  things;  to  include  in  mentioning. 

Intermesst  (iu'ter-mes),  71.  A  sliort  service 
coming  Ijetween  tlie  parts  of  a  longer  or 
principal  one;  an  interlude.  Evelyn. 

Intermezzo (in-ter-met'z6),  ?i.  [It.]  In  music, 
a  short  composition,  generally  of  a  light 
sparliling  character,  played  between  t)ie 
parts  of  a  more  important  work,  between 
the  acts  of  a  drama,  opera,  and  the  like;  an 
interlude. 

Intermicatet  (in-ter-mi'kat),  v.i.  [L.  inter- 
//i  ICO,  to  sliine  among— m(cr,between,among, 
and  mice,  to  shine.]  To  shine  between  or 
among.  Blount. 

Intermication  ( in'ter-mi-ka"shon ),  n.  A 
sliining  between  or  among.  Smart. 

Intermigration  (in'ter-mi-gra"shon),  n. 
[Prefix  inter,  and  miijration.]  Reciprocal 
migration ;  removal  from  one  country  to 
anotlier,  the  inliabitants  of  one  country  tak- 
ing tlie  place  of  tliose  of  the  other. 

Interminable  (in-tei-'niin-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  terminable ;  L.  interminahilis, 
endless.]  1.  Boundless;  endless;  admitting 
no  limit;  as,  interminable  space  or  duration; 
interminable  sufferings.  'The  interminable 
sky.'  Thomson.— 2.  Wearisomely  protracted; 

interminable  discussions. — Syn.  Bound- 
less, endless,  limitless,  illimitable,  immea- 
surable, infinite,  unbounded,  unlimited. 

Interminable  (in-ter'min-a-bl),  n.  He  wliom 
no  bound  or  limit  can  confine :  used  by 
Milton  as  an  appellation  of  tlie  Deity. 

As  if  tliey  would  confine  tlie  Intenninable, 

And  tie  him  to  his  own  prescript. 

Who  jnade  our  laws  to  bind  us,  not  himself. 

Samson  Agonistes. 
Interminableness  (in-tei-'min-a-bl-nes),  n. 
Tlie  state  of  being  interminable ;  endless- 
ness. 

Interminably  (iii-ti'r'min-a-bli), acii;.  In  an 
interminable  manner  or  degree ;  without  ' 
end  or  limit.  I 

Interminate  (in-ter'min-at),  a.    [L.  inter-  1 
minatus  —  in,  not,  and  terminatus,  pp.  of 
termino,  to  bound,  to  limit,  from  terminus, 
a  boundary.    See  Term.]   Unbounded;  un- 


limited; endless.  ' Sleep  intertninate.'  Chap- 
man.—  Interminate  decimal,  a  decimal 
which  may  be  continued  ad  infinitum,  as  a 
repeater  or  circulate.  Thus  ^  reduced  to  a 
decimal  gives  -333,  &c.,  carried  to  infinity; 
usually  written  3. 

Interminatet  (in-tei-'min-at),  [L,  inter- 
minor,  interminatvs  —  inter,  between,  and 
?Hi«or,  to  threaten.]  To  menace.  Bp.  Hall. 

Interminationt  (iii-t6i''miii-a"slion),  ji.  [L. 

interminatio,  interminationis,  from  inter- 
minor.  See  Interminate.]  a  menace  or 
threat. 

The  terrors  of  the  law  were  the  itttermination  of 
curses  upon  all  those  that  ever  broke  any  of  the 
least  connnandments.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Intermine  (in-ter-mm'),  v.t.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  mine.  ]  To  intersect  or  penetrate  with 
mines.  Drayton. 

Intermingle  (in-ter-mlng'gl),  v.  t.  pret.  &pp. 
interminijled ;  ppr.  inter minglinff.    [Prefix  j 
inter,  and  mingle.  ]    To  mingle  or  mix  ' 
together;  to  mix  up;  to  intermix. 

I'll  interynijtgle  everything  he  does 
With  Cassio's  suit.  Shak. 

Intermingle  (in-ter-mlng'gl),  v.i.  To  be 
mixed  or  incorporated. 

They  will  not  admit  any  good  part  to  intermingle 
with  them.  Shak. 

Intermiset  (in'ter-miz),  n.  [See  INTERMIT.] 
InterfiiL'iice;  interposition.  Bacon. 

Intermission  (in-ter-nu'.slion),  n.  [L.  ititer- 
7ni.'3siu.  intermissloni.^.  from  intermitto,  in- 
tcrmissum.  See  INTERMIT.]  1.  The  act  or 
state  of  intermitting ;  cessation  for  a  time  ; 
pause;  intermediate  stop;  as,  to  laboin'witli- 
out  irUc rmission ;  service  or  business  will 
begin  after  an  intermission  of  one  hour. 

Rest  or  z}tterjnissio7t  none  I  find.  Milton. 

Specifically-— 2.  In  mc<i.  the  temporary  cessa- 
tion or  sulisidence  of  a  fever ;  the  space  of 
time  between  the  paroxysms  of  a  tlisease. 
Intermission  is  an  entire  cessation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  remission  or  abatement  of 
fever.  —3.  An  intervening  period  of  time. 

But,  gentle  he.avens, 
Cut  short  all  inter jnissio7t;  front  to  front. 
Bring  tliou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myself. 

Sltai. 

i.  The  state  of  being  neglected  ;  disuse  :  as 
of  words.    [Rare.  ] 

Words  borrowed  of  antiquity  have  the  authority  of 
years,  and  out  of  their  internn'ssion  do  win  to  them- 
selves a  kind  of  grace-like  newness.      /i.  Jonson. 

Syn.    Interruption,    cessation,  interval, 
pause,  stop,  rest. 

Intermissive  (in-ter-mis'iv),  a.  Coming  by 
fits  or  after  temporary  cessations;  not  con- 
tinual. 

Make  pleasure  thy  recreation  or  intertnissive  re- 
laxation, not  thy  Diana,  life  and  profession. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 
Intermit  (in-ter-mif),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  inter- 
mitted; ppr.  intermitting.  [L.  intermitto, 
to  let  go  between ;  hence,  to  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  anytliing— wifer,  between,  and 
mitto,to  send.]  To  cause  to  cease  fora  time; 
to  interrupt;  to  suspend  or  delay. 

Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plat^ue 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude.  Shak. 

Intermit  (in-ter-mif),  v.i.  To  cease  for  a 
time ;  to  cease  or  relax  at  intervals,  as  a 
fever;  as,  a  tertian  fever  intermits  every 
other  day ;  the  pulse  sometimes  intermits 
for  a  second  of  time. 

The  country  parson  preacheth  constantly  ...  if 
he  at  any  time  interinit,\t  is  either  for  want  of  health 
or  against  some  great  festival.  G.  Herbert. 

Intermittent  (in-ter-mit'ent),  a.   [L.  inter- 
mittens, intcrmittentis,  ppr.  of  intermitto. 
See  Intermit.  ]  Ceasing  at  intervals;  as,  an 
intermittent  fever;  an  intermittent  spring. — 
Intermittent  OT  intermitting  spring,  aspring 
which  flows  for  some  time  and  tlien  ceases, 
again  begins  to  flow  after  a  time  and  again 
ceases,  and  so  on.    Such  alternations  may 
depend  directly  on  the  i-ainfall ;  but  the 
name  of  intemrittent  spring  is  more  pro- 
perly applied  to  a  spring  whose  periods  of 
flowing  are  pretty  regular,  and  are  deter- 
mined by  the  fact  that  the  water  is  con-  1 
veyed  from  a  reservoir  in  tlie  interior  of  a 
hill  or  rising  ground  by  a  siphon-shaped 
cliannel  which  is  able  to  discharge  a  greater  ' 
quantity  of  water  than  the  reservoir  re-  \ 
gularly  receives.    When  the  cavity  is  filled  i 
till  the  surface  of  the  water  is  as  high  as 
tlie  bend  of  the  siplion,  the  water  begins  to  ' 
flow  and  continues  till  it  sinks  as  low  as  the 
inner  aperture  of  the  siphon,  whereupon 
the  outflow  ceases  till  tlie  water  is  again  as 
high  as  tlie  bend  of  the  siplion,  and  so  on. 

Intermittent  (in-tfir-mit'ent),  n.   A  fever 


'  which  entirely  subsides  or  ceases  at  certain 
intervals. 

The  symptoms  of  inter??iittents  are  those  of  a  de- 
I     cided  and  completely  marked  'cold  stage.'  After 
this  occurs  the 'hot  stage.*  Diinglison. 

Intermitting  (in-ter-mit'ing),  ppr.  and  a. 
Ceasing  for  a  time;  pausing.— />iten/it«<ii)i(/ 
spring.    See  under  INTERMITTENT. 

Intermittingly  (in-ter-mit'ing-li),  adv.  In 
an  intermittent  manner;  with  intermis- 
sions; at  intervals. 

Intermix  (in-ter-miks'),  v.t.    [Prefix  inter, 
and  mix  ]  To  mix  together;  to  intermingle. 
In  yonder  spring  of  roses  inter))tixd 
With  myrtle,  find  what  to  redress  'till  noon. 

Milto>l. 

Intermix  (in-ter-miks'),  v.i.    To  be  mixed 

togetlier;  to  lie  intermingled. 
Intermixedly  (in-ter-miks'ed-li),  adv.  In 

an  intermixed  manner;  witli  intermixture; 

indiscriminately.  Locke. 
Intermixture  (in-tfir-miks'tiir),  n.  [Prefix 

inter,  and  nuxture.]   1.  A  mass  formed  by 

mixture;  a  mass  of  ingredients  mixed. — 

2.  Admixture ;  something  additional  min- 
gled in  a  mass. 

In  this  height  of  impiety  there  wanted  not  an  in- 
ter?nixtlcre  of  levity  and  folly.  Bacon. 

Intermobility  (in'ter-mo-bil"i-ti),  ?!.  [Pre- 
fix inter,  and  mobility.]  The  quality  of 
being  capalile  of  moving  amongst  each 
otlier,  as  tlie  particles  of  fluids.  Brande. 

Intermodillion  (in'ti5r-m6-dil"li-on),  n. 
[Prefix  inter,  and  modillion.]  In  arch,  the 
space  between  two  niodillions. 

Intermontane  (in-ter-mon'tan),  a.  [L.  in- 
ter, and  inontamts,  pertaining  to  a  moun- 
tain, from  nions,  montis,  a  mountain.]  Be- 
tween mountains ;  as,  intermontane  soil. 
Mease. 

Intermundane  (in  ter-mun'dan),  a.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  mundane.]  Being  between  worlds 
or  between  orb  and  orb;  as,  'intermundane 
spaces. '  Locke. 

Intermundian  (in-ter-mun'di-an),  a.  In- 
termundane. Coleridge. 

Intermural  (in-ter-miir'al),  a.  [L.  inter- 
muralis— inter,  between,  and mw«s,  awall.] 
Lying  between  walls. 

Intermuret  (in-ter-mur'),  v.t.  To  surround 
with  walls;  to  wall  in. 

Her  bosom  yet  is  iitterjnured  with  ice.  Ford. 

Intermuscular  (in-ter-mus'kii-ler),  a.  [Pre- 
fix inter,  and  muscle.]  Between  the  mus- 
cles. 

Intermutation  (iii'ter-mii-t!l"shon),  n.  [Pre- 
fix inter,  and  mutation.  ]  Intercliange; 
mutual  or  reciprocal  change. 

Intermutualt  (in-ter-mii'tu-al),  a.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  mutual.]  Mutual.  'By  inter- 
mutual  vows,.'  Daniel. 

Intermutually  t  (in-tSr-inii'tu-al-li),  adv. 
Jlutually.  Daniel. 

Intern  (in-tern'),  a.  Internal.  'Her  riches 
are  intern  and  domestic'  Ilowell.  [Rare.] 

Intern  (in-teru'),  v.t.  [Fr.  interner,  to  re- 
legate into  the  interior,  from  L.  internus, 
internal.]  To  send  to  or  cause  to  remain  in 
the  interior  of  a  country  witliout  permis- 
sion to  leave  it ;  as,  a  large  part  of  the 
French  troops  were  interned  in  Belgium 
after  the  battle  of  Sedan. 

Marshal  Macmahon  has  intimated  to  the  govern- 
ment that  he  is  a  prisoner  under  parole  at  Pourru- 
aux-Bois.  and  that,  when  he  has  recovered  from  his 
wound,  he  shall  ask  to  be  interyied  in  some  German 
fortress.  Scotsmatt  neif spacer. 

Internal  (in-tern'al),  a.  [L.  internus,  in- 
ternal.] 1.  Inward;  interior;  being  within 
any  limit  or  surface ;  not  external ;  derived 
from  or  dependent  upon  tlie  object  itself ; 
inlierent;  as,  the  internal  parts  of  a  body, 
of  a  bone,  of  tlie  eartli,  &c. 

This  one  operation  of  putting  things  into  fit  places 
for  bein^  acted  upon  by  their  own  internal  forces, 
and  by  those  residing  in  other  natural  objects,  is  all 
that  man  does,  or  can  do,  with  m.ilter.     y.  S.  Mill. 

Hence  — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  mind  or 
thoughts;  pertaining  to  one's  inner  being. 

With  our  Saviour  internal  purity  is  everything. 

Pa  ley. 

3.  Intrinsic;  real  'The  internal  rectitude 
of  our  actions.'  Rogers.— i.  Pertaining  to 
itself,  its  own  affairs,  or  interests:  said  es- 
pecially of  acountry;  domestic;  not  foreign; 
as,  the  internal  trade  of  a  state  or  kingdom; 
internal  troubles  or  dissensions;  internal 
war.— 5.  In  geom.  a  term  applied  to  angles 
formed  within  any  rectilinear  figure  liy  its 
sides,  also  to  angles  formed  between  two 
parallels  by  the  parallels  respectively  and 
an  intersecting  line. 

Internality  (in-tern-al'i-ti),  n.  Quality  of 
being  internal.  [Rare.] 
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Internally  (in-tem'aT-li),  adu  Inwardly; 
wiihin  the  body;  beneath  the  surface;  hence,  [ 
mentally;  intellectually;  spiritually. 

We  are  symbolically  in  the  sacrament,  and  by  failli 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  iutgyiially  united  to  Christ. 

Jey,  Taylor, 

International  (in-ter-na'shon-al),  a.  [Prefl.x 
inter,  and  national.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or 
mutually  affecting  one  or  more  nations; 
regulating  the  mutual  intercourse  between 
different  nations;  as,  iiitcrnatioiMllav/;  in- 
ternational relations. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  society  called  the  International.— 
International  law,  the  law  of  nations;  those 
maxims  or  rules  which  independent  poli- 
tical societies  or  states  observe,  or  ought 
to  observe,  in  their  conduct  towards  one 
another.  International  law  embraces  the 
principles  that  should  regulate  the  conduct 
of  states  toward  each  other;  the  principles 
that  should  regulate  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  private  parties,  arising  out  of  the 
conduct  of  states  to  each  other;  and  the 
principles  that  should  regulate  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  private  parties  when  they 
are  affected  by  the  separate  internal  codes 
of  distinct  nations. 

International  (in-ter-na'shon-al),  n.  A 
secret  society  spread  throughout  Europe, 
the  objects  of  which,  so  far  as  avowed,  are, 
by  a  close  union  of  the  working-classes  in 
different  countries,  1st,  to  put  down  inter- 
national wars;  2d,  to  overthrow  all  laws, 
customs,  and  privileges  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  industrial  classes:  3d,  and  es- 
pecially, to  oppose  the  international  union 
of  working  men  to  the  influence  of  capital 
in  the  organization  of  labour.  Secularistic 
and  communistic  theories  are  held  by  many 
members  of  the  society,  but  the  application 
of  them  is  no  part  of  its  programme  piu'e 
and  simple. 

Internationalism  ( in-ter-na'shon-al-izra ), 
n.  Tlie  principles,  doctrine,  or  theory  ad- 
vocated by  the  Internationalists. 

Internationalist  (in-ter-na'shon-al-ist),  71.  j 

1.  One  who  advocates  or  upholds  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law. 

In  the  days  of  Ehzabeth,  the  pubhcists  of  England, 
both  as  constitutionalists  and  interiialioiialists,  in  so 
far  as  international  law  was  then  understood,  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  a  comparison  with  their  conti- 
nental rivals.  North  Brit.  Rtrz'. 

2.  A  member  of  the  secret  society  called  the 
International. 

Internationalize  (in-ter-na'shon-al-iz),  v.t. 
To  malie  international ;  to  cause  to  affect 
the  mutual  relations  of  two  or  more  coun- 
tries; as,  to  internationalize  a  war. 

Internationally  (in-tSr-na'shon-al-li),  adv. 
In  an  interjiational  manner;  so  as  to  affect 
the  mutual  relations  or  interests  of  nations; 
from  an  international  point  of  \'lew. 

Intcrnatioitally  speakinjj,  they  may  be  looked 
upon  as  export  duties.  J.  S.  MiU. 

Interne  (in-tern'),  n.  That  which  is  within; 
interior;  inside.  '  Most  interior  of  the  in- 
terne.'   E.  B.  Browninij. 

Interneciary,  Internecinal  (in-ter-ne'shi- 

a-ri,  in-ter-nes'i-iial),  a.    Mutually  destruc- 
tive; exterminating. 

Internecine  (in-ter-ne'sin),  a.  [L.  interne- 
ciiius.  from  tiite;'(ieco,tokill — infer, between, 
among,  and  ueco.to  kill.]  Mutually  destruc- 
tive ;  deadly ;  accompanied  with  much 
slaughter. 

'  An  evil  and  adulterous  gfeneration,'  marked  out 
for  intestine  and  internecine  strife.  North  Brit.  Rev. 

Internecion  (in-ter-ne'shon),  n.  [L.  inter- 
necio,  iiiternecionis,  from  interneco.  See  IN- 
TERNECINE.] Mutual  slaughter  or  destruc- 
tion. 'Wars  and  Uiteniecioiw.' Hate.  [Bare.] 

Internecive  (in-ter-ne'siv),  a.  [L.  interne- 
cioiis.  See  INTERNECINE.]  Killing;  tending 
to  kill.  Carlyle. 

Internectiont  (in-ter-nek'shon),  n.  [L.  in- 
ternecto,  to  bind  togetlier — inter,  between, 
among,  and  necto,  to  tie.]  Connection. 
'  Coupled  his  own  goodness  and  man's  evils 
by  so  admirable  an  internection.'  Mountague. 

Internsural  (in-ter-nii'ral),  a.  [Prefix  inter, 
anil  neural.]  In  anat.  situated  between  the 
neural  processes  or  spines. —  /?ifc/'«ei(ra? 
bones,  a  term  applied  to  those  dermal  bones 
which  support  ihe  I'ays  of  the  fins  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  fish.  They  are  dagger- 
shaped,  and  are  plunged,  as  it  were,  up  to 
the  hilt  into  the  flesh  between  the  neural 
spines. 

Internodal  (in-ter-nod'al),  a.  In  hot.  of  or 
pertaining  to  an  internode ;  pertaining  to 
or  characterizing  the  intermediate  space  of 
a  stem  or  branch  between  the  nodes  or 
springing  of  the  leaves. 


Internode  (in'ter-nod),  71.  [L.  internoditi, 
—  inter,  between,  and  nodus,  knot.]  In  bo 


a,  Nodes  or  joints.      5,  Internodes. 


the  space  which  intervenes  between  two 
nodes. 

Internodial  ( in-ter-nod'i-al ),  a.  Same  as 
Internodal. 

Internuncial  (in-ter-nun'shi-al),  a.  1.  Of  or 
belonging  to  an  internuncio  or  his  office. — 
2.  In  phi/siol.  pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
possessing  the  function  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem as  communicating  between  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

Internuncio  (in-ter-nun'shi-6),  n.  [L.  inter- 
nuncius — inter,  between,  and  nuncius,  a 
messenger.]  1.  A  messenger  between  two 
parties. 

They  only  are  the  i^iternmtcios,  or  go-betweens, 
of  this  trim-devised  muumiery.  Mttton. 

2.  An  envoy  of  the  pope,  sent  to  small  st  itcs 
ami  republics,  distinguished  from  the  nuncio 
who  represents  the  pope  at  the  courts  of 
emperors  and  kings. 

Internuncius  (in-ter-nun'shi-us),  n.  [L.] 
Same  as  Internviieio. 

Interoceanic  (in-ter-6'she-an"ik),  a.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  oceanic]  Between  oceans;  as,  an 
interoceanic  railway,  canal,  itc. 

Interocular  (in-ter-ok'ii-ler),  n.  [L.  inter, 
between,  and  oculus,  the  eye.]  Situated  be- 
tween the  eyes,  as  the  antennfe  of  some  in- 
sects. 

Interoperculum  ( in-ter-o-perTiii-lum ),  n. 
[Prefix  inter,  and  operculum.]  One  of  the 
four  pieces  of  the  gill-cover  of  fishes;  it  lies 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  below  the  pre- 
operculum,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  gill 
rays  or  branchiostegals. 

Interorbital  (in-ter-or'bit-al),  a.  Situated 
between  the  orbits,  as  of  the  eyes. 

Interosculant  (in-ter-os'ku-lant),  a.  [L. 
i/i^t'r,and  usculans,  osculant  is,  ppr.  of  oscular, 
to  kiss,  from  vsculum,  a  kiss.]  In  7mt.  hist. 
connecting  two  groups  or  families  of  plants 
or  animals  as  partaking  somewhat  of  the 
characters  of  each;  osculant:  said  of  genera 
as  connecting  families,  and  species  as  con- 
necting genera. 

Interosculate  (in-ter-os'kil-lat),  v.i.  [See 
Interosculant.  ]  To  lie  between  two  or 
more  objects  so  as  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  them ;  specifically,  in  nat.  hist,  to 
have  affinities  or  characters  in  common 
with  two  groups  or  families  of  plants  or 
animals  so  as  to  form  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween them. 

lnterosseal(in-ter-os'se-al),a.  Interosseous. 

Interosseous  (in-ter-os'se-us),  a.  [L.  inter, 
between,  and  os,  a  bone.]  In  anaf.  situated 
between  bones:  as,  an  interosseous  ligament. 
— Interosseous  muscles,  small  muscles  be- 
tween the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  hand, 
and  the  metatarsal  of  the  foot ;  the  former 
are  concerned  in  moving  the  fingers,  the 
latter  the  toes. 

Interpale  (in-ter-piil'),  v.  t.  [Prefix  inter,  and 
pale.]  1.  To  place  pales  between;  to  divide 
by  means  of  pales. — 2.  To  interweave  or  in- 
terlace. 

Interparietal  (in'ter-pa-ri"et-al),  a.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  ixirietal.]  In  anat.  situated  be- 
tween the  parietal  bones ;  specifically,  ap- 
plied to  a  bone  found  in  the  skulls,  espe- 
cially of  young  ruminants  and  carnivora, 
and  said  also  to  have  been  found  in  the 
skulls  of  the  early  Peruvian  races. 

Interpause  (in'ter-paz),  n.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  patise.  ]  A  stop  or  pause  between ;  a  tem- 
porary cessation. 

Interpeal.t  Interpelt  (in-ter-pel',  in-ter- 
pel'),  v.t.  [L.  interpello,  to  interrupt  in 
speaking.  See  APPEAL.  ]  1.  To  interrupt : 
to  interfere  with.  '  I  am  interpelled  by 
many  businesses.'  Howell.— 2.  To  intercede 
with. 

Here  one  of  us  began  to  interpeal 
Old  Mnemon.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Interpellate  (in-ter-pel'lat),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 
interpellated;  ppr.  interpellating.  [L.  inter- 
pello, inlerpellatum,  to  interrupt  in  speak- 
ing.] To  question;  especially,  to  question 
imperatively. 

Interpellation  (in'ter-pel-la"shon),  n.  [L. 
interpellatio,  interpellationis,  from  inter- 


n  pello,  interpellatum,  to  interrupt  in  speak- 
t.  ing.]  1.  The  act  of  interrupting  or  interfer- 
ing; interruption.  'By  rude  interpellation.' 
Dr.  II.  More.—i.  The  act  of  interposing  or 
interceding ;  interposition ;  intercession. 
'Accepted  by  his  interpellation  and  inter- 
cession in  the  acts  and  offices  of  Christ.' 
Jer.  Taylor.— Z.  A  summons;  a  citation. 

In  all  extrajudicial  acts  one  citation,  monition,  or 
extrajudicial  ititerpcilaiion  is  sufficient.  Aytiffe. 

1.  A  question  put  by  a  member  of  a  legisla- 
tive assembly  to  a  minister  or  member  of 
the  government. 

Interpenetrate  (in-ter-pe'ne-trat),  v  t. 
pret.  &  pp.  interpenetrated;  ppr.  interpene- 
trating. [Prefix  inter,  and  penetrate.]  To 
penetrate  between  or  within  other  sub- 
stances; to  mutually  or  deep],-  penetrate; 
to  penetrate  so  as  to  effect  a  union. 

We  feel  that  in  a  work  of  art  (classical  poetry), 
thought  and  language,  i.k-a  and  form,  so  interpene- 
trate each  other,  that  the  impression  produced  is  a 
result  of  substance  and  cxj  session  subtly  inter- 
blended.  Dr.  Cairii. 

Interpenetrate  (in-ter-pe'ne-trat),  v.i.  To 
penetrate  between  or  within  bodies  ;  to 
penetrate  mutually;  to  be  penetrated  the 
one  with  the  other  so  as  to  become  united. 
Interpenetration  ( in-ter-pe'ne-tra"shon ), 
it.  The  act  of  interpenetrating ;  the  act  of 
penetrating  between  or  within  bodies;  in- 
terior or  mutual  penetration. 

In  this  work  the  subordination  of  the  music  to  the 
drama,  or,  as  its  composer  would  probably  prefer  to 
say,  the  ititerpenetrntion  of  the  two,  is  complete. 

Ed  I II.  Rrv. 

Interpenetrative  (in-ter-pe'ne-trat-iv),  a. 
Peneti'ating  between  or  within  other  bodies; 
mutually  penetrative. 

Interpetiolar  (in-ter-pe'ti-o-I6r),  a.  [Prefix 
inter,  lietween,  and  pctiolar.]  In  bot.  situ- 
ated between  the  petioles,  as  the  stipules  in 
Rubiacea;. 

Interpilaster  (in'ter-pi-las"t4r),  n.  [Prefix 
inter,  lietween,  and  pilaster.]  Inarch,  the 
interval  between  two  pilasters. 
Interplanetary  (in-ter-pla'net-a-ri),  a. 
[Prefix  i)iter,  and  planetary.]  Situated  or 
existing  between  the  planets;  as,  inter- 
planetary space. 

Interplay  (in'tfr-pla),  n.  [Prefix  inter,  and 
play.  ]  Reciprocal  action  or  influence. 
Interplead,  Enterplead  (in-ter-pled', 
en-ter-pled'),  v.i.  [Prefix  inter,  and  plead  ] 
In  law,  to  discuss  a  point  incidentally  hap- 
pening, before  the  principal  cause  can  be 
tried.    See  Interpleader. 

Two  persons,  being  found  heirs  to  land  by  t^vo 
several  officers  in  one  county,  the  king  is  brought  in 
doubt  whether  livery  ought  to  be  made  ;  and  there- 
fore, before  livery  be  made  to  either,  they  nmst 
enterplead;  that  is.  try  between  themselves  who  is 
the  right  heir.  Coieell. 

Interpleader,  Enterpleader  (in-ter-pied'- 

er,  eii-ter-pled'er ),  n.  In  law,  (a)  one  who 
interpleads,  (b)  The  discussion  or  trial  of  a 
point  incidentally  happening,  as  it  were, 
between,  before  the  principal  cause  can  be 
determined.  Interpleader  is  allowed  that 
the  defendant  may  not  lie  charged  to  two 
severally  where  no  default  is  in  him;  as,  if 
one  brings  detinue  against  the  defendant 
upon  a  bailment  of  goods,  and  another 
against  him  upon  a  trover,  there  shall  be 
interpleader  to  ascertain  who  has  right  to 
his  action. 

Interpledge  (iii-tSr-plej'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
interpledgcd ;  ppr.  interpledging.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  pledge.]  To  give  and  take  as  a 
mutual  pledge. 

In  all  distress  of  various  courts  and  war. 
We  interpledj^e  and  bind  each  other's  heart. 

DaveJiaiit. 

Interpoint  (in-ter-poinf),  v.t.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  point.]  To  distinguish  by  stops  or 
marks.    [Rare.  ] 

Her  he.Trt  commands,  her  words  should  pass  out  first. 
And  then  her  sighs  should  intcrpoiitt  her  words. 

Daniel. 

Interpolate  (in-ter'po-lat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
interpolated;  ppr.  interpolating.  [L.  inter- 
polo,  interpolatMn,  to  give  a  new  form  or 
appearance,  to  corjupt,  to  faUfy,  from  in- 
terpolis,  interpolus,  that  has  received  a  new 
appearance,  vamped  up,  falsified  —  inter, 
between,  and  2>olio,  to  polish.]  1.  'To  foist 
in ;  to  insert,  as  a  spurious  word  or  passage 
in  a  manuscript  or  book;  to  add  a  spurious 
word  or  passage  to. 

The  Athenians  were  put  in  possession  of  Salamis 
by  another  law,  which  was  cited  hy  Solon,  or,  as  some 
think,  interpolated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  Pope. 

2.  To  alter  or  corrupt  by  the  insertion  or  in- 
troduction of  foreign  matter;  especiall.v,  to 
change  or  vitiate,  as  a  book,  text,  or  author, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  tey. 
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by  the  insertion  of  new  matter  or  matter 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  tlie  author. 

How  strang;ely  Ignatius  is  mangled,  and  iuUrpo- 
lated,  you  may  see  by  the  vast  difference  of  all  copies 
and  editions,  Greek  and  Latin.  BJ>.  Barloiu. 

3.  In  math,  and  physics,  to  introduce,  in 
order  to  complete  a  partial  series  of  num- 
bers or  observations,  one  or  more  interme- 
diate terms,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
that  part  of  the  series;  to  make  the  neces- 
sary interpolations  on  ;  as,  to  interpolate  a 
number  or  a  table  of  numbers.  —4.  t  To  carry 
on  with  intermissions ;  to  interrupt  or  dis- 
continue for  a  time. 

Tlie  alluvion  of  the  sea  upon  these  rocks  miglit  be 
eternally  continued,  but  interpolated.  Hate. 

Interpolation  ( in-ter'po-la"shon ),  n.  [L. 
iiiti'rpoliil ill,  interpolationis,  an  alteration 
madi;  here  and  there,  from  intcrpolo.  See 
INTEIU'OLATE.]  1.  The  act  of  interpolating; 
the  act  of  foisting  a  word  or  passage  into  a 
manuscript  or  book ;  the  act  of  altering  or 
vitiating  by  tlie  insertion  of  new  or  foreign 
matter. — 2.  That  which  is  interpolated;  a 
spurious  word  or  passage  inserted  in  the 
genuine  writings  of  an  author. 

They  {the  epistles  of  Ignatius)  have  been  basely 
abused  by  unworthy  persons  with  their  corrupt  iit- 
terpolations.  Haitmer. 

3.  In  math,  and  physics,  that  branch  of  ana- 
lysis which  treats  of  the  methods  by  whicli, 
when  a  series  of  quantities  or  observations 
succeeding  each  other,  and  formed  all  ac- 
cording to  some  determinate  law,  are  given, 
others  subject  to  the  sime  law  may  be  in- 
terposed between  them. 
Interpolator  (in-tei-'po-lat-er),  71.  [L.]  One 
who  interpolates ;  one  who  foists  into  a 
hook  or  manuscript  spurious  words  or  pass- 
ages ;  one  who  adds  something  to  genuine 
writings. 

InterpoliSh  (in-ter-po'lish),  V.  t.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  polish,]  To  polish  here  and  there, 
or  in  parts. 

All  this  will  not  fadge,  though  it  be  cunningly  tft- 
terpoiished  by  some  second  hand.  Mittaii. 

Interpone  (in-ter-pon'),  v.t.  [L.  interpono 
— inter,  between,  and  pono,  to  set  or  place.] 
To  set  or  insert  between;  to  interpose. 

Porphyrins  interpojied  it  (the  Psyclie  or  soull  be- 
twixt the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  a  middle  between 
both.  Cudworth. 

Interponent  (in-ter-p5n'ent),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  interjiones  or  interposes. 

Interposal  (in-ter-poz'al),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
interposing  ;  interposition  ;  interference  ; 
agency  between  two  persons. — 2.  A  coming 
or  being  between;  intervention.  'By  the 
interposal  of  the  benighting  element. '  Glan- 
ville. 

Interpose  (in-ter-poz'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  in- 
terposed; ppr.  interposing.  [Fr.  inteiposer 
— inter,  between,  and  poser,  to  place.  See 
also  Pose,  Compo.se.  1  1.  To  place  between; 
as.  to  interpose  a  body  between  the  sun  and 
the  earth. — 2.  To  place  between  or  among; 
to  thrust  in;  to  intrude;  to  present,  as  ,,n 
obstruction,  interruption,  or  inconvenience, 
or  for  succour,  relief,  or  the  adjustment  of 
difl'erences;  to  put  in  active  operation  for 
relief  or  the  adjustment  of  differences;  as, 
the  emperor  interposed  his  aid  or  services 
to  reconcile  the  contending  parties. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night?  Shak. 
The  common  Father  of  mankind  seasonably  iw^f?-- 
posed  his  hand  and  rescued  miserable  man. 

IVoodiuard. 

Interpose  (in-ter-poz'),  v.i.  1.  To  step  in 
between  parties  at  variance ;  to  mediate ; 
as,  the  prince  iyiferposed  and  made  peace. — 
2.  To  put  in  or  make  a  remark  by  way  of  in- 
terruption. 

But,  intert'oses  Eleutherius,  this  objection  may  be 
made  indeed  almost  against  any  hypothesis.  Boyle. 

Syn.  To  intervene,  mediate,  interfere,  in- 
termeddle. 

Interpose*  (in-ter-p6z'),n.  Interposal.  'With- 
out the  wise  interpose  of  state-physicians.' 
J.  Spencer. 

Interposer  (in-ter-p6z'er),  n.  One  who  in- 
terposes or  comes  between  others;  a  media- 
tor or  agent  between  parties. 

I  must  stand  first  champion  for  myself 
Against  all  interposers.  Bean.  &■  Ft. 

Interposit  (in-ter-poz'it),  n.  A  place  of  de- 
posit between  one  commercial  city  or  country 
and  another.  MUford. 

Interposition  (in-tei'p6-zi"shon  or  in'tfir- 
po-zi"slion),  n.  [L.  iiiterpositio,  interposi- 
tionis,  a  jnitting  between,  insertion,  from 
interpono.  See  Interpose.]  1.  A  being, 
placing,  or  coming  between;  intervention; 
as,  the  interposition  of  the  Baltic  Sea  be- 
tween Germany  and  Sweden. — 2.  Inter- 


venient  agency ;  agency  between  parties ; 
mediation ;  as,  liy  the  interposition  of  a 
common  friend  the  parties  have  been  recon- 
!  ciled. 

Though  warlike  successes  carry  in  them  often  the 
evidences  of  a  divine  interposition,  yet  they  are  no 
sure  marks  of  the  divine  favour.  Attcrbitry, 

3.  Anything  interposed. 

A  shelter,  and  a  kind  of  shading  cool 
Interposition,  as  a  summer's  cloud.  Alilton. 

Interposuret  (in-ter-po'zhiir),  n.  Interposal. 

'Some  extraordinary  interposure  for  their 

rescue.'  GlanriUe. 
Interpret  (in-ter'pret),  D.i.    [L.  interx>retor, 

from  iiiterpres,  intcrpretis,  an  interpreter, 

probably  from  same  root  as  pretiuni,  price.] 

1.  To  explain  the  meaning  of ;  to  e.xpound; 
to  translate  into  intelligible  or  familiar 
words;  to  decipher;  to  define ;  as,  to  inter- 
pret the  Hebrew  language  to  an  English- 
man. 

Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us. 

Mat.  i.  23. 

2.  To  explain  or  unfold  the  intent  or  reasons 
of ;  to  free  from  mystery  or  obscurity ;  to 
make  clear ;  to  unfold ;  to  uniavel ;  to  ex- 
pound :  said  of  predictions,  visions,  dreams, 
enigmas,  and  the  like. 

Pharaoh  told  them  his  dream;  but  there  was  none 
that  could  ijiterpret  them  unto  Pharaoh.  Gen.  xli.  8. 

3.  In  nmth.  to  explain  by  the  application  of 
general  rules  or  formula;.  — 4.  To  represent 
artistically  in  accordance  with  conceptions 
previously  formed;  as,  he  interpreted  Shak- 
spere's  characters  in  a  masterly  way. 

I  Interpretable  (in-ter'pret-a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  interpreted  or  explained. 

The  doctrine  that  all  psychical  changes  are  inter- 
pretable as  incidetits  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  organism  and  its  environment,  appears  to  be  at 
fault.  Herbert  Spejicer. 

Interpretament  t  (in-ter'pre-ta-ment),  n. 
Interpretation.    M  iltoii. 

Interpretation  ( in-ter'pret-a"shon,  n.  [L. 
interpretii/iu,  inter pretationis,  an  explana- 
tion, interpretation,  from  interjnetor.  See 
Interpret.]  1.  The  act  of  interpreting, 
expounding,  or  explaining  what  is  unintel- 
ligible, not  understood,  or  not  obvious ; 
translation  ;  explanation  ;  exposition ;  as, 
the  interpretation  of  a  difficult  passage  in 
an  author;  the  interpretation  of  dreams  and 
prophecy. 

Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily, 
Interpietattoii  will  misquote  our  looks.  Shak. 

2.  The  sense  given  by  an  interpreter;  ex- 
position ;  as,  we  sometimes  find  various 
interpretations  of  tlie  same  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture and  other  ancient  writings. 

Charity,  I  hope,  constraineth  no  man.  which 
standeth  doubtful  of  their  minds,  to  lean  to  the 
hardest  and  worst  interpretation  that  their  words 
can  carry.  Hooker. 

3.  The  power  of  explaining. 

"We  beseech  thee  to  prosper  this  great  sign,  and  to 
give  us  the  interpretatiot  and  use  of  it  in  mercy. 

Bacon. 

1.  In  math,  the  act  or  process  of  explaining 
results  oljtained  in  special  cases,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  general  rules  or  formula;. — 
0.  Conception  and  representation  of  a  cliar- 
acter  on  the  stage.  'A  very  original  and 
characteristic  interpretation  of  Elvira.  ' 
Daily  Telcoraph. 

Interpretative  (in-ter'pret-at-iv),  a.  1.  De- 
signed or  fitted  to  explain  ;  explaining ;  ex- 
planatory; as,  interpretative  lexicography. 

Comparing  the  other  phrases  that  he  uses  equiva- 
lent to  this,  and  interpretative  of  meaning.  Barrcnu. 

2.  Collected  or  known  by  interpretation. 

An  interpretative  siding  with  heresies.  Havijncnd. 

Interpretatively  (in-ter'pret-at-iv-li),  adv. 
In  an  interpretative  manner;  so  as  to  inter- 
pret or  give  ground  for  interpretation. 

By  this  provision  the  Almighty  iiiterpretati-vely 
speaks  to  him  in  this  manner:  I  have  now  placed 
thee  in  .t  well-furnished  world.  Ray. 

Interpreter  (in-ter'pret-er),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  interprets;  one  who  explains 
or  expounds;  an  expositor;  a  translator;  one 
who  explains  what  a  speaker  says  in  one 
language  to  the  person  spoken  to  in  another. 

Interpunction  (in-ter-pungk'shon),  n.  [L. 
interpunctio,  interpnnctionis,  from  inter- 
pungo,  to  place  points  between  words,  to 
punctuate — inter,  between,  and  pungo,  to 
point.]  The  making  of  points  between  sen- 
tences or  parts  of  a  sentence;  punctuation. 

The  whole  course  of  our  life  is  full  of  interpicnc- 
tions,  or  conunas;  death  is  but  the  period  or  full  point. 

Jackson. 

Interquarter  (in-ter-kwar'ter),  n.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  quarter,]  In  arch,  the  space  be 
tween  two  quarters. 


Interradial  (in-ter-ra'di-al),  a,  [L.  inter, 
and  radius,  a  ray.]  Between  the  radii  or 
rays. 

Interreceive  ( in  -  t6r  -  re  -  sev' ),  f .  f.  [Prefix 

inter,  and  receive,]  To  receive  between 
or  within.  [Rare.] 

Interregency  (in-ter-re'jen-si),  n,  [Prefix 
inter,  MuX  regency.]  Interregnum.  Blount. 
Interregnum  (in-ter-reg'num).  n.  [L.,  from 
inter,  between,  and  regnum,  reign.]  1.  The 
time  in  which  a  throne  is  vacant,  between 
I  the  death  or  abdication  of  a  king  and  the 
accession  of  his  successor. 

A  great  meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
had  property  in  Ireland  was  held,  during  the  inter- 
re^nmn,  at  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in 
Saint  James's  Square.  Macaulay. 

2.  Any  interval  during  which  the  powers  of 
the  executive  are  in  abeyance,  whether  by 
vacancy  of  offices  or  a  change  of  govern- 
ment. 'The  late  ministerial  tnterre^ni;?;!.' 
Macaulay. 

Interreignt  (in'ter-ran),  n.  An  interreg- 
num. 'Comparing  that  confused  anarchy 
with  this  interreign,'  Milton. 

Interrepellent  (in-ter-re-pel'ent),  a.  Mutu- 
ally or  reciprocally  repellent.   De  Quincey. 

Interrer  (in-tei''er),  n.  One  wlio  inters  or 
buries. 

Interrex  (in'ter-reks),  n,  [L. ,  from  inter,  be- 
tween, and  rex,  king.  ]  Among  the  Romans, 
a  regent ;  a  magistrate  who  governs  during 
an  interregnum. 

Interrogate  (in-te'ro-gat),  v,  t.  [L,  interrogo, 
interrogatum,  to  question — inter,  between, 
and  rojro,  to  ask. ]  To  question;  to  examine 
by  asking  questions ;  as,  to  interrogate  a 
witness. 

Interrogate  (in-te'ro-gat),  v,i.  To  ask  ques- 
tions. 

By  his  instructions  touching  the  queen  of  Naples, 
it  seenieth  he  could  interrogate  touching  beauty. 

Bacon, 

Interrogate  t  (in-te'ro-gat),  n,  A  question; 
an  interrogation.    Bp.  Hall. 

Interrogates  (in-te'ro-gat-e"),  n.  One  who 
is  interrogated.    [Rare.]  _ 

Interrogation  (in-te'ro-ga"shon),  n,  [L.  in- 
terrogatio,  iiiterrogationis,  from  interrogo. 
See  Interrogate.]  1.  The  act  of  question- 
ing; examination  by  questions. — 2.  A  ques- 
tion put;  inquiry. 

Pray  you,  spare  me 
Further  interrogation,  which  boots  nothing 
Except  to  turn  a  trial  to  debate.  Byron. 

3.  The  note,  mark,  or  sign  ?,  indicating 
I  that  the  sentence  immediately  preceding  it 
j  is  a  question :  it  is  used  also  to  express 
j  doubt  or  to  mark  a  query ;  as.  Does  Job 
j    serve  God  for  naught? 

I  Interrogative  (in-te-rog'at-iv),  a.  [L.  in- 
I  terrogativus,  pertaining  to  a  question,  from 
I  interrogo.  See  INTERROGATE.]  Denoting  a 
j  question;  expressed  in  the  foim  of  a  ques- 
tion ;  as,  an  interrogative  phrase  or  sen- 
tence. 

I  Interrogative  (in-fe-rog'at-iv),  )i.  Ingram. 
a  word  used  in  asking  questions;  as,  whoi 
ivliat/  which  I  ichy  ^ 

Interrogatively  (in-te-rog'at-iv-li),  adv.  In 

the  foiin  (if  a  question. 
Interrogator  (in-te'ro-gat-er),  «.   [L.]  One 

who  interrogates  or  asks  questii>ns. 
Interrogatory  (in-te-rog'a-to-ri),  n.   [L.  in- 

terrogatorius,  consisting  of  questions,  from 

interrogo.   See  INTERROGATE.]   A  question 

or  inquiry;  in  law,  most  usually  applied  to 

a  question  in  writing. 
He  with  no  more  civility  began  in  captious  manner 

to  put  interrogatories  unto  him.      Sir  P,  Sidney, 

Interrogatory  (in-te-rog'a-to-ri),  a.  Con- 
taining a  question  ;  expressing  a  question ; 
as,  an  interrogatory  sentence. 

Interrupt  (in-ter-rupf),  J).  <.  [L.  interrumpo, 
interruptuin — inter,  between,  and  rumpo, 
to  break.  ]  1.  To  stop  or  hinder  by  lireaking 
in  upon  the  course  or  progress  of ;  to  brealt 
the  current  or  motion  of;  to  offer  or  serve 
as  an  obstacle  to;  to  cau?e  to  stop  in  speak- 
ing ;  to  cause  to  delay  or  cease,  or  be  de- 
layed or  given  over;  as,  a  fall  of  rain  inter- 
rupted our  journey;  there  was  not  a  tree  nor 
a  bush  to  interrupt  the  charge  of  the  enemy; 
the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  shouts  of 
acclamation. 

Do  not  iiiterrtipt  me  in  my  course.  Shak. 

2.  To  form  a  break  in;  to  break  the  uniform 
configuration,  succession,  or  order  of;  as, 
the  road  was  on  a  plain,  not  intemipted  by 
a  single  hill. 
Interrupt  (in  ter  rupt'),  a,  [L.  intemiptus, 
ppr.  of  interrumpo,  to  break  asunder.  See 
Interrupt,  ti.C]  i.  Presenting  or  forming 
a  chasm. 
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Our  adversary,  whom  no  bounds 
Prescribed,  no  bars  of  hell,  nor  alt  the  chains 
Heaped  on  him  tliere,  nor  yet  the  main  abyss 
Wide  ittterritft,  can  Iiold.  Milton, 

2.  Irregular;  interrupted.  'Interrupt,  pre- 
cipitate, half- turns.'  Burton. 

Interrupted  (in-ter-rupt'ed),  a.  1.  Broken; 
intermitted.— 2.1n  hot.  applied  to  compound 
leaves,  wlieu  the  principal  leaflets  are  di- 
vided by  intervals  of  smaller  ones;  applied 
also  to  spikes  of  flowers,  when  the  larger 
spikes  are  divided  by  a  series  of  smaller 
ones. 

Interruptedly  (in-ter-rupt'ed-li),  adv.  With 
breaks  or  interruptions.  — /ftferrapfcciii/pm- 
rmte,  in  hot.  a  term  applied  to  a  leaf,  some 
of  whose  pinnse  are  much  smaller  than  the 
others,  or  wholly  wanting. 

Interrupter  (in-tfer-rupt'er),  n.  One  that 
iiiterruiits. 

Interruption  (in-ter-rup'shon),  n.  [L.  in- 
icryitptio,  iiiterruptionui,  from  interrupto, 
iiitcrruptum.  See  Interrupt.]  1.  The  act 
of  interrupting  or  breaking  in  upon. — 2.  A 
breach  or  break  caused  by  the  abrupt  inter- 
vention of  something  foreign;  intervention; 
interposition.  'Places  severed  from  the  con- 
tinent by  the  interruption  of  the  sea.'  Hale. 

You  are  to  toucli  the  one  as  soon  as  you  have  fjiven 
a  strolce  of  the  pencil  to  the  otlier  lest  the  interTup- 
iio)i  of  time  cause  you  to  lose  the  idea  of  one  part. 

Drydeu. 

3.  Obstruction  or  hinderance  caused  by  a 
breaking  in  upon  any  course,  current,  pro- 
gress, or  motion;  stopiiage;  as,  the  author 
has  met  with  many  interruptions  in  the 
execution  of  Iiis  work. — 4.  Cessation;  inter- 
mission ;  interval.  '  Amidst  the  interrup- 
tions of  his  sorrow.'  Addison. 

Interruptive  (in-ter-rupt'iv),  a.  Tending 
to  interrupt;  interrupting.  'Interruptive 
forces.'  Bushnell. 

Interruptively  (in-ter-rupt'iv-li),  adv.  By 
interruption;  so  as  to  interrupt. 

Interscalme  (in'ter-slialm),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  iii- 
terscalmium — inter,  between,  and  scalinus, 
an  oar.]  In  ancient  galleys,  that  part  of  the 
side  lengthwise  coming  between  any  two 
oars  or  rowlocks.  Tlie  space  of  the  inter- 
scalme appears  to  have  been  about  four  feet. 

Interscapular  (in-ter-ska'pii-16r),  a.  [Pre- 
fix inter,  and  scapular.  ]  In  anat,  situated 
between  the  shoulder-blades. 

Interscendent(in-t6r-send'ent),  a.  [l,.iiitcr, 
between, and scaretio,  to  climb.]  InaZi/.a  term 
applied  by  Leibnitz  to  quantities  when  the 
exponents  of  their  powers  are  radical;  as, 
X  \/2,  or  X  sja.  Such  expressions  are  called 
interscendent,  as  holding  a  mean,  as  it  were, 
between  algebraic  and  transcendental  quan- 
tities. 

Interscind  (in-ter-sind'),  v.t.  [L.  inter- 
scindo~inter,hetvieen,  and  scindo,  to  cleave, 
to  cut.]   To  cut  off.  Bailey. 

Interscribe  (in-ter-skrib'),  j;.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
interscrihed;  ppr.  interscrihing.  [L.  iiiter- 
scriho — inter,  between,  and  scriho,  to  write.] 
To  write  between. 

Intersecant  (in-ter-se'kant),  a.  [L.  inter- 
secans,  intersecantis,  ppr.  of  interseco  — 
inter,  between,  and  seco,  to  cut.]  Dividing 
into  parts;  crossing. 

Intersect  (in-ter-sekf),  v.t.  [L.  interseco, 
intersectum  —  inter,  between,  and  seco,  to 
cut.]  To  cut  into  or  between;  to  cut  or 
cross  mutually;  to  divide  into  parts;  as,  the 
ecliptic  intersects  the  equator. 

Intersect  (in-ter-sekf),  v.i.  To  cut  into  one 
another;  to  meet  and  cross  each  other;  as, 
the  point  where  two  lines  intersect. 

Intersection  (in-ter-sek'shon),  n.  [L.  in- 
tersectio,  interscctionis,  from  interseco.  See 
Intersect.]  l.  Tlie  act  or  state  of  inter- 
secting. —2.  In  geom.  the  point  or  line  in 
which  two  lines  or  two  planes  cut  each 
other. 

Intersectional  (in-ter-sek'shon-al),  a.  Re- 
lating to  or  formed  by  an  intersection  or  in- 
tersections. 

Interseminate  (in-ter-se'min-at),  v.t.  [L. 
intersemino,  interscininatum  —  inter,  be- 
tween, among,  and  seiiiino,  to  sow.]  To  sow 
between  or  among.  [Rare.] 

Intersert  (inter-serf),  v.t.  [L.  intersero, 
intersertum—  inter,  between,  and  sero,  to 
join,  to  weave.]  To  set  or  put  in  between 
other  thing.s. 

If  I  may  i7tieysert  a  short  speculation.  Brcrewood. 
Intersertion  (in-ter-ser'shon),  n.    The  act 

of  interserting  or  that  which  is  interserted. 
Interset  (in-ter-sef),  v.  t.    [Prefix  inter,  and 

.?cf.]    To  set  or  put  between.  Daniel. 
IntershOCk  (in-ter-shok'),  v.t.  [Prefix  inter, 

and  shock.]   To  shock  mutually.  Daniel. 


Intersocial  (in-tOr-so'shal),  a.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  social.  ]  Relating  to  Intercourse  or 
association;  having  mutual  relations  or  in- 
tercourse; social. 

Inter somnious  (in-ter-som'ni-us),  a.  [L. 

inter,  between,  and  sojnmis,  sleep.]  Between 

sleeping  and  waking;  in  an  interval  of  wake-  i 

fulness.  Duhlin  Rev.  j 
Intersonant  (in-ter-so'nant),  a.  (Prefix 

inter,  awtX  sonant]   Sounding  between. 
Intersour  (in-ter-sour').  v.t.    [Prefix  inter, 

and  soto-.]   To  mix  with  something  sour. 

Daniel.  j 
Interspace  (in'ter-spas),  n.     [Prefix  inter, 

and  space.]   A  space  between  other  things; 

intervening  space. 

The  gfods,  who  haunt 
The  lucid  viterspnce  of  world  and  world. 

Tennysoil. 

Interspeech  (in'ter-spech),  n.  (Prefix  inter, 
and  speech.]  A  speech  interposed  between 
others. 

Intersperse  (in-ter-spers'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
interspersed;  ppr.  interspersing.  [L.  intcr- 
spergo,  interspersuin — inter,  between,  and 
spargo,  to  scatter.]  1.  To  scatter  or  set 
here  and  there  among  other  things;  as,  to 
intersperse  shrubs  among  trees. 

Care  is  taken  to  i7iterspeyse  these  additions.  Sruifl. 

2.  To  diversify  by  scattering  or  disposing  i 
various  olijects  here  and  there.  'Gardens 
interspersed  with  flowery  beds.'  Cowpcr. 
Interspersion  (in-ter-spei-'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  interspersing,  scattering,  or  placing 
here  and  there. 

For  want  of  the  ittterspersioit  of  now  and  then  an 
elegiack  or  a  lyrick  ode.  V.'atts. 

Interspinal,  Interspinous  (in-ter-spin'ai, 

in-ter-spin'iis),  a.  [Prefix  inter,  between, 
and  spinal.]  In  anat.  lying  between  the 
processes  of  the  spine,  as  muscles,  nerves,  i 

&c. 

Interspirationt  (in'ti5r-spi-ra"shon),  /!.  [L. 
inter,  between,  and  spiratio,  a  breathing.] 
(Jccasional  inspiration ;  inspiration  only  at 
intervals. 

Interstate  (in'tfer-stat),  a.    Between  differ- 
ent states.    J.  Story. 

Interstellar,  Interstellary  (in-ter-stel'iir, 
in-ter-stel'la-ri),  a.  [Prefix  inter,  and  stel- 
lar.] Situated  among  the  stars. 

Interstice  (in- ters'tis),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  in- 
terstitium,  from  intersisto,  interstiti— inter, 
between,  and  sisfo,  to  stand.]  1.  A  space  which 
intervenes  between  one  thing  and  another; 
chiefly,  a  narrow  or  small  space  between 
things  close  togethei-,  or  intervening  be- 
tween the  component  parts  of  a  body ;  a 
chink ;  a  crevice  or  cranny ;  as,  the  inter- 
stices between  the  stones  of  a  wall.— 2.  t  The 
interval  of  time  between  one  act  and  an- 
other. 

I  will  point  out  the  interstices  of  time  which  ouglit 
to  be  between  one  citation  and  another.  Aylijfe. 

Intersticed  (in-ters'tisd),  a.  Having  inter- 
stices between;  situated  at  intervals.  'In- 
tersticed ciilumns.'  Bxdwer. 

Interstinctivet  (in-ter-stingkt'iv),  a.  [From 
Ij.  intcrstinijao,  interstinctum,  to  divide  or 
mark  off  by  pricking.]  Distinguishing.  'The 
inliTatinciice  points.'  Wallis. 

Interstitial  (in-ter-sti'shal),  a.  Pertaining 
tu  or  cinituining  interstices;  intermediate. 
— Interstitial  organs,  in  anat.  organs  which 
occupy  the  interstices  of  contiguous  organs, 
as  the  uterus,  bladder,  &c. — Interstitial  ab- 
sorption, gradual  molecular  removal  or  ali- 
sorption  of  part  of  the  bony  texture  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  by 
which  deformity  is  caused. 

Interstratification  (in -ter-strat'i-fi-ka"- 
slion),  ji.  In  geol.  stratification  among  or 
between  other  strata  or  layers ;  intermix- 
ture of  strataor  layers  of  different  materials. 

The  iiistratijlcatioii  of  loess  with  layers  of  pumice 
and  volcanic  ashes.  Lye/t. 

Interstratify  (in-ter-stral'i-fi),  v.t.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  strati fi/.]  In  geol.  to  cause  to 
occupy  a  position  among  or  between  other 
strata;  to  intermix  as  to  strata. 

Interstratify  (in-ter-strat'i-fi),  v.i.  To  as- 
sume a  position  between  or  among  other 
strata. 

Intertalkt  (in-ter-tak'),  V.  i.    [Prefix  iyiter, 
and  talk.]   To  exchange  conversation. 

Among  the  myrtles  as  I  walk'd, 

Love  and  my  sighs  thus  intertalk'd.  Careiv. 

Intertangle  (in-ter-tang'gl),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  intertangled;  ppr.  intertangling.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  tangle.]  To  intertwist;  to  en- 
tangle. 'Their  intertangled  roots  of  love.' 
Beau.  &  Fl. 

Intertext  (in-tfir-teks'),  v.t.    [L.  intertexo— 


inter,  between,  and  texo,  to  weave.]  To  in- 
terweave; to  intertwine. 

Lilies  and  roses,  flowers  of  either  sex, 

The  bright  bride's  path,  embellished  more  than  thine 

With  light  of  love  this  pair  doth  intertex.  B.yoiismi. 

Intertexture  (in-ter-teks'tur).  n.  (Prefix 
inter,  and  texture.]  The  act  of  interweav- 
ing; state  of  things  interwoven;  what  is  in- 
terwoven. '  Intertexture  firm  of  thorny 
boughs.'  Cowper.  ' Knit  in  nice  intertea;- 
ture.'  Coleridge. 

Intertie  (in'ter-ti),  n.  A  short  piece  of  timber 
used  ill  roofing,  and  in  timber  framing  gen- 
erally, to  bind  upright  posts  together. 

Intertissued  (in-ter-ti'shiid),  a.  (Prefix  in- 
ter, and  tissued.]  Wrought  with  joint  or  in- 
terwoven tissue.  '  The  intertissued  robe  of 
gold  and  pearl'  Shale. 

Intertraffic  (in'ter-traf-ik),  n.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  traffic]  Traffic  between  two  or  more 
persons  or  places;  mutual  trade. 

Intertranspicuous  (in'ter-trans-pik"u-us), 
a.    Transpicuous  between.  Shelley. 

Intertropical  (in-tSr-tro'pik-al),  a.  [Prefix 
inter,  ami  tropical.]  Situated  lietween  or 
witliiu  tlie  tropics;  as,  intertropical  seas. 

Intertubular  (in-ter-tilb'ii-lar).  a.  (Prefix 
inter,  and  tubular.]  Between  tubes;  as,  the 
intertubular  cells. 

Intertwine  (in-ter-twin'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
intertwined;  ppr.  intcrttvining.  [Prefix  in- 
ter,  and  twine  ]  To  unite  by  twining  or 
twisting  one  with  another;  to  interlace. 

There  (let)  our  secret  thoughts  unseen, 

Like  nets  be  weav'd  and  iiitert^vin' d.  Carew. 

Intertwine  (in-ter-twin'),  v.i.  To  be  mutu- 
ally interwoven. 

Intertwine  (in'ter-twin),  n.  A  mutual  or 
reciprocal  twining  or  winding. 

And  more  than  all  the  embrace  and  intertiuine 

Of  all  with  all  in  gay  and  twinkling  dance.  Coleridge. 

Intertwiningly  (in-tfer-twin'ing-li),  adv.  By 
intertwining  or  being  intertwined. 

Intertwist  (in-ter-twisf).  V.  t.  [Prefix  inter, 
between,  among,  and  twist.]  To  twist  one 
with  another;  to  twist  or  twine  up  with. 

'Tis  sad  to  hack  into  the  roots  of  things, 
Thej  're  so  much  tiUert-wisled  with  the  earth. 

Byron. 

Intertwistingly  (in-ter-twist'ing-li),  adv. 
By  intertwisting  or  being  intertwisted. 

Interval  (in'ter-val),  n.  [L.  intervallum, 
the  sjiace  lietween  the  rampart  of  a  camp 
and  the  soldiers'  tents — inter,  between,  and 
vallum,  an  earthen  wall  or  rampart  set  with 
palisades,  from  callus,  a  stake.]  1.  A  space 
or  distance  between  things;  an  unoccupied 
space  intervening  between  any  two  objects; 
as,  an  interval  between  two  pickets  or  pali- 
sades, between  two  houses  or  walls,  or  be- 
tween two  mountains  or  hills.  'Any  one 
interval  of  the  teeth.'  Newton. — 2.  Space  of 
time  between  two  definite  points  or  events; 
as,  the  interval  between  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  of  England  and  tlie  accession  of 
Charles  II. ;  the  interval  between  two  wars. 

Short  as  the  interval  is  since  I  last  met  you  in  this 
place,  on  a  similar  occasion,  tlie  events  which  have 
filled  up  that  ifiterval  hRvc  not  been  unimportant. 

Cnnning: 

3.  The  space  of  time  between  two  par- 
oxysms of  disease,  pain,  or  delirium;  remis- 
sion ;  as,  an  interval  of  ease,  of  peace,  of 
reason;  a  lucid  interval  in  delirium.  'His 
intervals  of  sense  being  few  and  short.'  At- 
terhury. — 4.  In '(rt«S(C,  the  distance  between 
two  given  sounds,  or  the  difference  in  point 
of  gravity  or  acuteness.  Intervals  are  simple 
when  confined  within  the  octave,  and  com- 
pound when  they  exceed  It,  and  are  named 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  two  boun- 
dary notes.  Thus  the  interval  of  a  whole 
tone  (CD)  is  called  a  second,  of  a  whole  tone 
and  a  semitone  (CEb)  a  minor  third,  &c. 
All  the  intervals  of  any  major  scale  reckon- 
ing up  from  the  key-note  are  major.  Inter- 
vals a  semitone  less  are  minor.  If  a  semi- 
tone greater  than  major,  they  are  aug- 
mented; if  a  semitone  less  than  minor,  they 
arc  diminished. 

Interval,  Intervale  (in'ter-val,  in'ter-val), 
n.  [Intervale  (the  vale  between)  is  proba- 
bly the  original  word.]  In  New  England, 
a  tract  of  low  or  plain  ground  between  hills 
or  along  the  banks  of  rivers. 

Intervallum  (in-ter-val'lum),  n.  [L.]  An 
interval.  'A'  shall  laugh  without  inter- 
vallums.'  Shak. 

Interveined  (in-ter-vand'),  a.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  vein.]    Intersected  as  with  veins. 
Fair  champain  with  less  rivers  interveined. 

Milton. 

Intervene  (in-ter-ven'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  in- 
tervened; ppr.  intervening.    (L.  intervenio 
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— inter,  between,  and  venio,  to  come.]  1.  To 
come  or  be  between  persons  or  things;  to  be 
situated  between  ;  as,  the  Atlantic  inter- 
venes between  Europe  and  America ;  the 
Mediterranean  intervenes  between  Europe 
and  Africa. — 2.  To  occur,  fall,  or  come  be- 
tween points  of  time  or  events ;  as,  various 
events  intervened  in  tlie  period  that  inter- 
vened between  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  and 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht.— 3.  To  happen  in  a 
way  to  disturb,  cross,  or  interrupt;  as,  events 
may  intervene  to  frustrate  our  purposes  or 
wishes.— 4.  To  interpose  whether  helpfully 
or  hinderingly;  as,  a  third  party  may  inter- 
vene and  accept  a  bill  of  exchange  for  an- 
other. 

But  Providence  himself  will  inttrvene 

To  throw  his  dark  displeasure  o'er  the  scene. 

Coivfer. 

5.  In  law,  to  interpose  and  become  a  party 
to  a  suit  pendiii,g  between  other  parties;  as, 
the  queen's  proctor  intervened  in  the  action 
of  divorce. 

Intervene  (in-ter-ven'),  vi.t.  To  lie  or  be 
situated  between;  to  come  between;  to  di- 
vide. 

Self-sown  woodlands  of  birch,  alder,  &c.,  ittter- 
•ve7ii}tg       different  estates.  DeQtiincey. 

Inter'vene  t  (in-ter-ven'),  n.  A  coming  be- 
tween; intervention;  meeting.  '  kw  inter- 
vene of  grandees.'  Wotton. 

Intervener  (in-t6r-ven'er).  n.  One  who  in- 
tervenes ;  specifically,  in  law,  a  third  per- 
son who  intervenes  in  a  suit  to  which  he 
was  not  originally  a  party. 

Intervenient  (in-ter-ve'ui-ent),  a.  [L.  in- 
terveniens,interoenientis,  ppr.  of  intervenio. 
See  Intervene.]  Coming  or  being  between; 
iutercedent;  interposed.  [Rare.] 

I  omit  tilings  intervetlient,  IVottott. 

Intervenium  (in-ter-ve'ni-um),  n.  [L.  inter, 
between,  and  vena,  a  vein.  ]  In  hot.  the  space 
or  area  occupied  by  parenchyma  between 
the  veins  of  leaves.  Lindley. 

Interventt  (in-ter-venf),  v.t.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, and  venio,  ventum,  to  come.]  To 
obstruct  or  thwart.  Chapman. 

Intervention  (in-ter-ven'shon),  n.  [L.  in- 
terventio,  interventionis,  from  intervenio,  in- 
terventum.  See  INTERVENE.]  1.  The  act 
of  intervening;  any  interference  that  may 
affect  the  interests  of  others;  especially,  in- 
terference of  one  or  more  states  with  the 
affairs  of  another ;  agency  of  persons  be- 
tween persons;  interposition;  mediation; 
as,  light  is  not  interrupted  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  transparent  body. 

It  is  the  interventioyi  of  money  which  obscures,  to 
an  unpractised  apprehension,  the  true  character  of 
these  phenomena.  y.  S.  Mill. 

Let  us  decide  our  quarrels  at  home  without  the  in- 
terv^iitwn  of  a  foreign  power.  Teinple. 

2.  In  law,  the  act  by  which  a  third  party  in- 
terposes and  becomes  a  party  to  a  suit  pend- 
ing between  other  parties. 
Interventor  (in-ter-vent'er),  n.  [L.  ]  One 
who  intervenes;  a  mediator;  a  person  an- 
ciently designated  by  a  church  to  reconcile 
parties  and  unite  them  in  the  choice  of 
ofhcers. 

Intervenuet  (in-ter-ven'ii),  n.  [See  Inter- 
vene.   Comp.  avenue.}  Interposition. 

Intervert  (in-ter-verf),  V.  t.  [L.  interverto— 
inter,  between,  and  verto,  to  turn.]  To  tiu'n 
to  another  course  or  to  another  use.  [Rare.] 

Palladius  being  sent  as  an  upright  and  uncorrupt 
notarie  had  iiiterveried  and  convej'ed  all  the  soldiers' 
donative  to  his  own  proper  gaine.  Holland. 

Intervertebral  (in-ter-ver'te-bral),  a.  [Pre- 
fix inter,  and  vertebral.]  In  anat.  situated 
between  the  vertebrse ;  as,  intervertebral 
cartilages. 

Interview  (in'ter-vii),  n.  [Prefix  inter,  and 
view;  Fr.  entrevue.]  A  meeting  between 
two  or  more  persons  face  to  face;  usually  a 
formal  meeting  for  some  conference  on  an 
important  subject;  hence,  a  conference  or 
mutual  communication  of  thoughts;  as,  the 
envoy  had  an  interview  with  the  king  or 
with  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs ;  the 
parties  had  an  interview  and  adjusted  their 
differences. 

Interview  (in-tfr-vu'),  v.t.  1.  To  visit  or 
wait  on  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  inter- 
view with,  generally  with  the  view  of  ex- 
tracting information  for  publication ;  to 
visit,  as  an  interviewer. 

The  ne.xt  step  in  enterprising  journalism  will  pro- 
bably be  to  intervinu  a  garotter  a  few  days  after 
flogging,  inspect  his  back,  and  obtain  from  him  a  de- 
scription of  his  sensations.  Saturday  Rev. 

2.  To  grant  an  interview  to;  to  submit  to 
interrogation;  as.  Prince  Bismark  yesterday 
interviewed  the  reporter.  [In  both  usages 
a  press  term  ;  originally  American.] 


Interviewer  (in-tSr-vii'er),  n.  One  who  in- 
terviews ;  a  person,  especially  a  newspaper 
reporter,  who  visits  and  interrogates  a  per- 
son of  position  or  notoriety  with  the  view 
of  publishing  the  information  extracted 
from  him. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  much  more  honest 
and  straightforward  for  a  public  man  who  has  any- 
thing to  explam  to  write  his  explanation  himself,  than 
to  make  use  of  an  iitteyvieiuer  who  conveys  the  in- 
formation at  second-hand,  and  who  can  always  be 
repudiated.  Saturday  Rev. 

Intervisible  (in-ter-vi'zi-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in- 
ter, and  visible.]  In  surv.  mutually  visible 
or  able  to  be  seen  the  one  from  the  other: 
applied  to  stations. 

Intervisit  (in-ter-vi'zit),  n.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  visit.]  An  intermediate  visit.  Quart. 
Rev. 

Intervisit  (in-ter-vi'zit),  v.i.  To  exchange 
visits. 

Intervital  (in-ter-vi'tal),  o.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, and  vita,  life.]  IJetween  two  lives; 
pertaining  to  the  intermediate  state  between 
death  and  the  resurrection. 

If  Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one. 

And  every  spirit's  folded  bloom 

Through  all  its  tjiteruital  gloom 
In  some  long  trance  should  slumber  on. 

Tennyson. 

Intervolution  (in '  ter- vo-lii"shon),  n.  State 
of  being  intervolved. 

Intervolve  (in-t6r-volv'),  v.t.  pret.  cfe  pp. 
intervolved;  ppr.  intervolving.  [L.  inter- 
volvo  —  inter,  between,  among,  and  volvo, 
to  roll.]  To  involve  or  wind  one  within 
another.  '  Mazes  intricate,  eccentrick,  in- 
tervolv'd.'  Milton. 

Interweave  (in-ter-wev'),  v.t.  pret.  i7i- 
terwove ;  pp.  interwoven  (sometimes  in- 
terwove, interweaved)  \  ppr.  interweaving. 
[Prefix  inter,  and  weave.]  To  weave  toge- 
ther; to  intermix  or  work  up  together  so 
as  to  combine  in  the  same  texture  or  con- 
struction ;  hence,  to  intermingle  as  if  by 
weaving ;  to  unite  intimately ;  to  coimect 
closely;  to  interlace;  as,  threads  of  silk  and 
cotton  interwoven. 

Under  the  hospitable  covert  nigh 
Of  trees  thick  interiooveti.  Milton. 
He  so  interweaves  truth  with  probable  fiction  that 
he  puts  a  pleasing  fallacy  upon  us.  Dryden. 

Interwish  t  (in-t4r-wish'),  v.t.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  wish.]  To  wish  mutually  to  each 
other.  Donne. 

Interwork  (in-t6r-w4rk'),  v.t.  and  i.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  work.]  To  work  together;  to  act 
with  mutual  effect. 

Interworld  (in'ter-wirld),  n.  [Prefix  inter, 
and  ivorld.  ]  A  world  between  other  worlds. 
Holland. 

Interwound  (in-ter-wbnd'),  v.  t.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  wound.]  To  wound  mutually. 
' Intemounding  controversies.'  Daniel. 

Interwove,  Interwoven  (in-ter-w6v',  in- 
ter-wov'n),  p.  and  a.  [From  interweave.] 
■Woven  together;  intermixed;  intermingling. 

Words  tnter-wove  witii  sighs  found  out  their  way. 

Mi:  ton. 

Interwreathe  (in-ter-relH'),  v.  t.  [Prefix 
inter,  and  wreathe.]  To  weave  into  a 
wreath.  Lovelace. 

Intestable  (in-test'a-bl),  a.  [L.  intestabilis, 
disqualified  from  being  a  witness  to  or  of 
making  a  will— id,  not,  and  testabilis,  that 
has  a  right  to  give  testimony,  from  testor, 
to  be  a  witness,  to  make  a  will,  from 
testis,  a  witness.]  Not  capable  of  making 
a  will;  legally  unqualified  or  disqualified  to 
make  a  testament;  as,  a  person  unqualified 
for  want  of  discretion,  or  disqualified  by 
loss  of  reason,  is  intestable. 

Intestacy  (in-test'a-si),  n.  The  state  of 
being  intestate,  or  of  dying  without  making 
a  will  or  disposing  of  one's  effects. 

Intestate  (in-test'at),  a.  [L.  intestatus  — 
in,  not,  and  testatus,  having  made  a  will, 
pp.  of  testor,  to  make  a  will.]  1.  Dying 
without  having  made  a  will. — 2.  Not  dis- 
posed of  by  will ;  not  devised  or  be- 
queathed;  as,  an  intestate  estate.  'Airy 
succeeders  of  intestate  joys.'  Shak. 

Intestate  (in-test'at),  n.  A  person  who  dies 
without  making  a  will,  or  a  valid  will. 

Intestina  (in-tes'ti-na),  ?i.  pi.  [L.]  The  first 
Linnajan  order  of  the  class  'Vermes  or 
worms,  including  worms  which  mostly  in- 
habit the  bodies  of  other  animals.  See 
Entozoa. 

Intestinal(in-tes'ti-nal),  a.  [From intestine.] 
Pertaining  to  the  intestines  of  an  animal 
body ;  as,  the  intestinal  tube  or  canal.  — 
Intestinal  tube  or  canal,  the  canal  formed 
by  the  intestines,  running  from  the  pyloric 
orifice  of  the  stomach  to  the  anus.  See 
Intestine. 


[ntestinalia  (iu-tes'ti-na"li-a),  n.  pi.  [L.] 
Same  as  Intestina. 
Intestine  (in-tes'tin),  a.  [L.  iiUestinus,  in- 
testine, internal,  inward,  hence  intestinum, 
an  internal  organ,  an  intestine,  from  intus, 
within,  from  tlie  preposition  in  ]  1.  Inter- 
nal with  regard  to  a  state  or  country ;  do- 
mestic; not  foreign  ;  as,  intestine  feuds;  i)i- 
testine  war ;  intestine  enemies :  usually  ap- 
plied to  what  is  evil.  '  These  intestine  dis- 
cords.' Dryden, 

Those  opposed  eyes,  which  .  .  . 

Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 

And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery. 

Shall  now  .  .  .  March  all  one  way.  Shak. 

Hoping  here  to  end 
Intestine  war  in  heaven,  the  arch  foe  subdued. 

Milton. 

2.  t  Internal ;  inward :  said  of  the  human 
or  other  animal  body. 

Epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs. 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcer.  Milton. 

3.  t  Inner;  innate;  depending  on  the  inter- 
nal constitution. 

Everything  labours  under  an  intestine  necessity 
Cudwort/t. 

4.  t  Shut  up  within  something;  contained. 

Th'  icy  touch 
Of  unprolific  winter  has  impressed 
A  cold  stagnation  on  the  intestine  tide.  Cowper 
Intestine  (in-tes'tin),  n.  The  canal  or  tube 
tliat  extends  with  con- 
volutions, from  the 
right  or  pyloric  orifice 
of  the  stomach  to  the 
anus,  receives  the 
partly  digested  food 
from  the  stomach,  re- 
tains it  a  certain  time, 
till  it  mixes  with  the 
bile  and  pancreatic 
juice, and  till  the  chyle 
is  taken  up  by  the  lac- 
teals,  and  conveys  the 
fneces  from  the  body. 
In  man  it  is  usualiy 
divided  into  the  small 
intestine,  which  com- 
prehends the  duode- 
num, jejunum,  and 
ileum ;  and  the  large 
iniesiine, comprehend- 
ing the  ccocum,  colon, 
and  rectum.  The  whcde 
length  of  the  intesti 
nal  tube  in  the  human 
subject  is .  about  six 
times  that  of  the  body. 
[In  the  singular  this 
word  is  more  strictly 
a  scientific  term ;  in 
the  plural  it  is  com- 
monly used  in  a  more 
general  way  as  equivalent  to  entrails  or 
viscera.] 

Intexine  (in-teksln),  n.  A  name  given  to 
I    that  membrane  of  the  pollen-grain  which  is 

situated  next  to  the  extine  or  outermost 
I  membrane. 
Intexture  (in-teks'tiir),  v.  t.    To  work  in; 

to  weave  in. 
I  IntMrstt  (in-thersf),  v.t. 
I    thirst.]    To  make  thirsty. 
!  Inthral,  Inthrall  (in-thral'),  v.t.  pret.  & 
I    pp.  inthralled ;  ppr.  inthralling.   [Prefix  m, 

and  thrall.    See  THRALL.]   To  enslave;  to 

enthral. 

she  soothes,  but  never  can  int/iral  my  mind.  Prior. 

Inthralment  (in-thral'ment),  n.    Same  as 

Enthralment. 
Inthrone(in-thron'),  u.t.  Same  as  Enthrone. 
Inthrong  (in -throng'),   v.i.     [Prefix  in, 

and  throng.]    To  throng  together. 

His  people  like  a  flowing  stream  i}ithron^.  Fair/a.x. 

Inthronization  (in-thron'iz-a"shon),  n. 

Same  as  Entltronizatimi. 
Inthronize  (in-thi-on'iz),  v.t.   Same  as  En- 

thronize. 

Intice  (in-tis'),  v.t.    Same  as  Entice. 

Intimacy  (in'ti-ma-si),  n.  1'he  state  of  being 
intimate  ;  close  familiarity  or  fellowship; 
close  friendship.  '  Bound  in  an  immemo- 
rial intimacy.'  Tennyson. —Acquaintance, 
Familiarity,  Intimacy.  See  under  Ac- 
quaintance. 

Intimate  (in'ti-mat),  a.  [L.  intimus,  superl. 
of  obs.  interns,  inward,  internal,  allied  to 
intra,  intus,  within.  ]   1.  Arising  or  proceed- 
ing from  within  one's  self;  inward;  internal 
They  knew  not 
That  what  I  motioned  was  of  God  ;  I  knew 
From  intijnate  impulse.  Milton. 

2.  Attended  with  nearness  of  approach  ; 
near;  close. 

When  the  multitude  were  thundered  away  from 


Human  Stomach  and 
Intestinal  Tube. 

a,  Stomach.  —  b  to  d, 
Small  Intestine-  b,  Duo- 
deimm.  r.  Jejunum. with 
convolutions,  d.  Ileum, 
with  do. — e  to  g-.  Large 
Intestine.  e,  Coecum. 
Colon,  g.  Rectum. 


[Prefix  in,  and 


ch,  c7iain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,  job;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siju;;     iu,  then;  t\i,  thm;     w,  «'ig;   wh,  to/iig;   zh,  azure.— See  Kbt. 
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any  approach  he  (Moses)  was  honoured  with  an  in- 
//jy/rt/caiid  immediate  admission.  South. 

3.  Close  in  friendsliip  or  acquaintance ;  on 
veiy  familiar  terms. 

United  by  this  syinpathetick  bond. 

You  grow  familiar,  intimate,  and  fond.  Roscotnnio}i. 

Sometimes  used  ironically. 

Only  last  night  1  saw  you  greet  your  most  intimate 
enemy.  Lawrence. 
Intimate  (in'ti-mat),  n.    A  familiar  friend 
or  associate;  one  to  wliom  the  thouglits  of 
anotlier  are  intrusted  witliout  reserve. 

The  design  was  to  entertain  his  reason  with  a  more 
equal  converse,  assign  hi  m  an  intimate  whose  intellect 
as  much  corresponded  with  liis  own  as  did  the  outward 
furm.  Dr  H  More 

Intimate  (in'ti-mat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  inti- 
■inated;  ppr.  intimating.  [L.  intimo,  inti- 
matum,  to  put,  bring,  drive,  or  press  into; 
to  publish,  make  known,  intimate,  from 
ijtitmiw,  inmost.  See  the  adjective  ]  1.  To 
liint ;  to  suggest  obscurely ;  to  indicate  ; 
to  point  in  tlie  direction  of ;  to  suggest : 
formerly  tlie  usual  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  spirit  of  humours  intimate  reading  aloud  to 
him:  Shak. 

Mr.  Plott  .  .  .  earnestly  pressed  me  to  lay  hold  on 
the  opportunity,  iiitiniatinc^  by  his  words  and  ges- 
tures that  if  1  refused  it  1  should  not  have  another. 

Liiriloio. 

'Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man.  Addison. 

2.  To  announce ;  to  make  known ;  as,  tlie 
]5resident  intimated  tlie  adoption  of  the 
report  of  the   committee :   tlie  present 

meaning. 

Intimately  (in'ti-mat-li),  adi\  In  an  inti- 
mate manner;  closely;  familiarly;  as,  two 
fluids  intiindti'lij  mixed;  two  friends  inti- 
inately  united;  a  person  intimately  ac- 
<iuainted  witli  a  subject. 

Intimation  (in-ti-ma'shon),  ?i.    [L.  inti.ma- 
tio,  intimationis,  from  intimo,  intimatum. 
See  Intimate.]  The  act  of  intimating ;  the 
tiling  intimated ;  hence,  (a)  a  hint ;  an  in-  | 
dication ;  an  indirect  suggestion  or  notice,  i 
(6)  An  explicit  announcement  or  notiflca-  I 
tion. 

The  bill  was  returned  to  the  peers  with  a  very  [ 
concise  and  haughty  iutifnation  that  they  uuist  not 
presume  to  alter  laws  relating  to  money.  iMacauiay. 

Intimet  (in'tim),  a.  [L.  intimus,  inmost.] 
Inward;  internal. 

Intimidate  (in-ti'mid-iit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
intimidated;  ppr.  intimidating.  [L.L.  in- 
timido,  intimidatum — L.  in,  intens. ,  and  ti- 
midus,  full  of  fear,  from  timeo,  to  fear.] 
To  make  fearful ;  to  inspire  with  fear ;  to  i 
dishearten ;  to  cow ;  to  deter  by  threats. 

Now  guilt  once  harbour'd  in  the  conscious  breast. 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great. 

yohnson. 

SvN.  To  dishearten,  dispirit,  abash,  deter, 
frigliten,  terrify. 

Intimidation  (in-ti'niid-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  intimidating  or  making  fearful;  the 
state  of  being  afraid ;  specifically,  th'e  de- 
terring of  workmen  from  their  work  by  other 
workmen. 

One  party  is  acted  on  by  bribery:  the  other,  by  in- 
timidation.  7'imes  newspaper. 

Intimidatory  (in-ti'mid-a-to-ri),  a.  Caus- 
ing inthiiidatiou. 

Intinction  (in-tingk'slion),  )!.  [L.  intinctio, 
intinctionis,  from  intingo — in,  and  tingo,  to 
dye,  to  tinge]  1.  The  act  of  dyeing.— 
2.  Ecclcs.  the  practice  of  administering  the 
sacred  body  and  blood  together  in  the  com- 
munion, as  is  done  to  the  laity  in  the  East. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  intinction 
is  practised  by  the  priest  when  he  breaks  a 
portion  of  the  liost,  puts  it  in  tlie  chalice, 
and  receive;  both  together. 

Intinctivity  (in-tingkt-iv'i-ti),  n.  [L.  in, 
not,  and  tingo.  tinctnm.  to  dye,  to  tinge.] 
The  want  of  the  tiuality  of  colouring  or 
tingeing  other  bodies ;  as,  fuller's  earth  is 
distinguished  from  colorific  earths  by  its 
intinctivity. 

Intine  (in'tin),  n.  [L.  intus,  within.]  In  hot. 
a  name  given  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  shell 
of  the  pollen-grain  in  plants.  It  is  a  trans- 
parent, extensible  membrane  of  extreme 
tenuity. 

Intire,  Intirely  (in-tir',  in-tir'li).  See  En- 
tire and  its  derivatives. 

Intitle  (in-ti'tl).    See  Entitle. 

Intituled  (in-ti'tuld),  pp.  l.  Having  a  title 
to  or  in. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intitiUed, 

From  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field. 

SHak. 

2.  Entitled;  distinguished  by  a  title:  a  term 
used  in  acts  of  parliament. 

I  did  converse  this  quondam  day  with  a  companion 


of  the  king's,  who  is  intituled,  nominated,  or  called 
Don  Adriano  de  Armado.  Shak. 

Into  (in'to),  prep,  [/n  and  to.  ]  The  instances 
in  which  this  preposition  is  used  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  classes— (a)  those  in 
which  it  expresses  motion  or  direction  to- 
wards the  inside  of,  whetlier  literally  or 
figuratively;  and  (6)  those  in  which  it  ex- 
presses a  change  of  condition.  In  botli 
cases  it  is  used  after  both  transitive  and  in- 
transitive verbs.  Tlie  verbs  after  which  it 
is  used  in  the  instances  belonging  to  class  (o) 
are  such  as— fall,  go,  come,  dart,  flee,  throw, 
look  (as,  to  look  into  a  letter  or  book),  slunv 
(as,  to  show  into  a  room),  infuse  (as,  to  in- 
fuse animation  into  a  narrative),  put,  force, 
urge,  <fec.  Those  after  whicli  it  is  used  in 
the  instances  belonging  to  class  (b)  are  such 
as— fall  (as,  to  fall  into  a  fever),  change, 
transmute,  convert,  grow  (as,  the  boy  had 
grown  into  a  young  man),  relax  (as,  to  relax 
into  good  humour),  &c.  Sometimes  verbs 
that  are  usually  intransitive  become  changed 
into  transitives  when  so  used  with  into;  as, 
to  talk  a  man  into  submission ;  to  reason 
one's  self  into  false  feelings.  Sometimes  the 
uses  classed  as  (a)  and  (6)  very  nearly  coin- 
cide. 

Intolerable  (in-tol'er-a-bl),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L. 

intolembiliit  ~  in.  not,  and  tolcrahilis,  that 
may  be  borne,  from  tolero,  to  bear.  See 
Tolerate.  Thole.]  i.  Not  tolerable;  not  to 
be  borne ;  that  cannot  be  endured ;  insuf- 
ferable; as,  intolerable  pain;  intolei-ahlehea.t 
or  cold;  an  intolerable  hwrHen. 

If  we  bring  into  one  day's  thoughts  the  evil  of 
ni-iny.  certain  and  uncert.iin.  what  will  be  and  what 
will  never  be,  our  load  will  be  as  intolerable  as  it 
unreasonable.  yer.  Taylor. 

2.  Enormous;  monstrous. 

O  monstrous!  but  one  half-pennyworth  of  bread  tn 
this  intolerable  deal  of  s.ick  !  Shak. 

Intolerableness  (in-tol'er-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
qiKility  of  being  not  tolerable  or  sutferable. 

Intolerably  (in-tol'er-a-bli),  adv.  To  a  de- 
gi-ee  beyiiiul  endurance;  m,  intolerablyco\iS.; 
intolerabhi  almsive. 

Intolerance  (in-tol'er-ans),  n.  [L.  intoler- 
antia.  See  Intolerant.]  The  quality  of 
being  intolerant:  (a)  want  of  toleration;  want 
of  patience  or  forbearance;  the  not  endur- 
ing at  all  or  not  suffering  to  exist  without 
persecution;  as,  the  intolerance  of  a  prince 
or  a  church  toward  a  religious  sect. 

Conscientious  sincerity  is  friendly  to  tolerance,  as 
latitudinarian  indifference  is  to  intolerance. 

IVhately. 

(6)  Want  of  capacity  to  endure;  non-endur- 
ance; as,  intolerance  of  heat  or  cold. 
Intolerancy  (in-tol'er-an-si),  n.    Same  as 
Intolerance. 

Intolerant  (in-tol'er-ant),  a.  [L.  intolerans, 
intolcrantiii  — in,  not.  and  tolerans,  bearin.t:', 
tolerant,  from  tolero,  to  bear.]  1.  Not  en- 
during; not  able  to  endure. 

The  powers  nf  human  bodies  being  limited  and 
intolerant  of  excesses.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Not  enduring  difference  of  opinion  or 
worship;  refusing  to  tolerate  others  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  opinions,  rights,  and 
worship;  unduly  impatient  of  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  others. 

Reli,gion,  harsh,  intolerant,  austere. 

Parent  of  manners  like  herself  severe.  CoTvper. 

Intolerant  (in-tol'er-ant),  n.  One  who  does 
not  favour  toleration.  '  intolerant  and 
a  persecutor.'  Lowth. 

Intolerantly  (in-tol'er-ant-li),  adv.  In  an 
intolerant  manner. 

Intolerated  (in-tol'er-at-ed),  a.  Not  en- 
dured; not  tolerated. 

I  would  have  all  iutoleration  itttolerated  in  its  turn. 

Chesterjield. 

Intolerating  (in-tol'er-at-ing),  a.  Intoler- 
ant. Sha.ftcsburg. 

Intoleration  (in-torer-a"shon),  n.  Intoler- 
ance ;  refusal  to  tolerate  others  in  their 
opinions  or  worship. 

Intomb  (in-tom'),  v.t.    Same  as  Entomb. 
Intonate  t  (in'ton-at),  V.  i.   [L.  intono,  into- 

natam  —  in,  and  tono,  to  sound  or  thunder.] 

To  thunder.  Bailey. 

Intonate  (iii'toii-at),  v.i.  [Prefix  i'«,and  tone, 
or  from  I'r.  entonncr,  to  intonate— cn,  in. 
and  ton,  tone.]  1.  To  sound  the  notes  of  the 
musical  scale ;  to  practise  solmizatiou. — 
2.  To  pronounce  in  a  musical  manner;  to 
intone. 

Intonation  (in-ton-a'shon),  n.  A  thunder- 
ing; thunder. 

Intonation  (in-ton-a'shon),  n.  1.  In  music, 
(a)  the  action  of  sounding  the  notes  of  the 
scale,  or  any  other  given  order  of  musical 
tones,  with  the  voice;  solmization.  (&)  The 
manner  of  sounding  or  tuning  the  notes  of 


a  musical  scale ;  the  singing  true  or  false, 
in  tune  or  out  of  tune;  as,  correct  intona- 
tion is  the  first  requisite  in  a  singer.— 2.  The 
modulation  of  the  voice  in  a  musical  man- 
ner, as  in  reading  the  liturgy;  the  act  of 
intoning  the  church  service ;  the  musical 
performance  of  his  part  in  an  office  by  the 
priest. 

Intone  (in-ton'),  v.  i.  [See  Intonate,  in 
musical  sense.]  1.  To  utter  a  sound,  or  a 
deep  protracted  sound. 

So  swells  each  windpipe  ;  ass  intones  to  ass. 

Pope. 

Specifically- 2.  To  use  a  monotone  in  pro- 
nouncing or  repeating;  to  inoilulate  the 
voice  in  a  musical  manner;  to  chant. 
Intone  (in-ton'),  v.t.  To  pronounce  with  a 
musical  tone ;  to  chant ;  as,  to  intone  the 
service. 

No  choristers  the  funeral  dirge  intoned.  Soulhey. 

Intorsion  (in-tor'shon),  n.  [Fr.  See  INTOR- 
tion.]  a  winding,  bending,  or  twisting; 
s]iecifically,  in  bot.  the  bentling  or  twining 
of  any  part  of  a  plant  toward  one  side  or  the 
other,  or  in  any  ilirection  from  the  vertical. 

Intort  (in-torf),  v.t.  [L.  intorqueo,  intor- 
tum—in,  and  torqiieo,  to  twist.]  To  twist; 
to  wi'eathe  ;  to  wind  ;  to  wring.  Pope. 

Intortion  (in-toi'shon),  n.  [L.  iniortio,  in- 
tuiiionis,  horn  intorqueo.  See  INTOIIT. ]  A 
winding  or  ttti.stuig;  intorsion. 

In  toto  (in  to'to).    [L.]   Wholly;  entirely. 

Intoxicant  (in-toks'i-kant),  n.  That  which 
intoxicates;  an  intoxicating  liquor  or  sub- 
stance, as  brandy,  bhang,  &c. 

Intoxicate  (in-toks'i-kat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
intoxicated;'p^v.  intoxicating.  [L. L.  intoxico, 
intvxicatiim—L.  in,  and  toxicum,  poison  = 
Gr.  toxilion,  a  poison  in  which  arrow  s  were 
dipped,  from  toxon,  abow.]  1.  To  inebriate; 
to  make  drunk,  as  with  spirituous  liquor. 

As  with  new  wine  intoxicated  hot\\. 
They  swim  in  mirth.  Ulitton. 

2.  Fig.  to  excite  the  spirits  of  to  a  very  high 
pitch ;  to  elate  to  enthusiasm,  frenzy,  or 
madness;  as,  success  may  sometimes  intoxi- 
cate a  man  of  sobriety ;  an  enthusiast  may 
be  intoxicated  with  zeal.  'Intoxicated  with 
an  earnest  desire  of  being  above  all  others.' 
Dry  den. 

Intoxicate  (in-toks'i-kat),  v.  i.  To  have  the 
power  of  intoxicating,  or  making  drunk;  as, 
alcohol  invariably  intoxicates  when  taken 
rapidly  and  in  great  quantity. 

Intoxicate  (in-toks'i-kat),  a.  1.  Inebriated. 
2.  Elated  by  some  passion;  enthusiastic; 
frenzied. 

Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself. 
Crude  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys.  Milton. 

Intoxicatedness  (in-toks'i-kat-ed-nes),  n. 

State  of  iiitoxieation. 

Intoxicating  (in-toks'i-kat-ing),  p.  and  a. 
Inebriating;  elating  to  excess  or  frenzy; 
having  qualities  that  produce  inebriation 
or  mental  excitement;  as,  intoxicating  li- 
quors. 

Intoxication  (in-toks'i-ka"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  intcxicating;  the  state  of  being  in- 
toxicated ;  inebriation ;  ebriety ;  drunken- 
ness ;  the  state  produced  by  drinking  too 
much  of  an  alcoholic  liquid.— 2.  Fig.  a  high 
excitement  of  mind;  an  elation  which  leads 
to  enthusiasm,  frenzy,  or  madness. 

A  kind  of  intoxication  of  loyal  rapture,  which 
seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  kingdom. 

Sir  JV.  Scott. 

Syn.  Inebriation,  inebriety,  ebriety,  drunk- 
enness, infatuation,  delirium. 

Intra  (in'tra).  A  Latin  preposition  and  ad- 
verb, signifying  within,  used  as  a  prefix  in 
certain  English  words. 

Intracranial  (in-tra-kra'ni-al),  a.  [L.  intra, 
within,  and  cranium,  the  skull.]  Situated 
within  the  cranium. 

The  cerebellum  is  the  intracranial  organ  of  the 
nutritive  faculty.  Sir  IT.  Hamilton. 

Intractable  (in-trakt'a-bl),  a.  [L.  intracta- 
bilia—iii,  not,  and  tructabilis,  that  may  be 
handled,  manageable,  from  tracto,  to  handle, 
manage,  govern.]  Not  to  be  governed  or 
managed;  violent;  perverse;  stublioru;  ob- 
stinate; refractory;  indocile;  as,  an  intract- 
able tenqier;  an  intractable  child. 

Intractableness,Intractability(in-trakt'- 

a-bl-nes,  in-trakt'a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  ungovernable;  obstinacy;  perverse- 
ness;  indocility. 

Intractably  (in-trakt'a-bli),  adv.  In  an  in- 
tractable, perverse,  or  stubborn  manner 

Intractilet  (in-trak'til).  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  tractile.]  Incapable  of  being  drawn 
out;  not  tractile.  Bacon. 

IntradOS(in-tra'dos),n.  [i'r.,  L.  in ?ra, within, 
and  dorsum,  back.]    In  arch,  the  iuterior 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  hfir;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abttne;     y,  Sc.  tey. 
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and  lower  line  or  curve  of  an  arch.  The 
exterior  or  upper  curve  is  called  tlie  extra- 
dos.  See  Arch. 
Intrafoliaceous {in'tra-f6-ll-a"shus),(i.  [Pre- 
fix intra,  witliin,  and  foliaceoiis.]  In  hot. 
growing  on  tlie  inside  of  a  leaf;  as,  intrafo- 
liaceous stipules. 

Intrails  (in'tralz),  n.  pi.    Same  as  Entrails. 

Diydcn. 

Intramarginal  (in-tra-mai-'jin-al),  a.  [Pre- 
fix intra,  within,  and  inarriinnl.]  Within 
the  margin,  as  the  intramarginal  vein  in 
the  leaves  of  some  of  tlie  jilants  belonging 
til  the  myrtle  tribe. 

Intramundane  (in-tra-mun'dan),  a.  [Prefix 
intra,  witliin,  and  mundane.]  Beingwithin 
tlie  world;  belonging  to  the  material  world. 

Intramural  (in-tra-miir'al),  a.  [Prefix  in- 
tra, within,  and  mural.]  Being  within  the 
walls  or  boundaries,  as  of  a  university,  city, 
or  town. 

Intrance  (in-trans').    See  Entrance. 

Intranquillity(in-tran-kwiri-ti),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  t rtnuj uillity .]  XJnquietness;  in- 
quietude; want  of  rest. 

That  intraju/utUiiy  vi\i\z)\  makes  men  imp.ltient  of 
lying  in  their  beds.  Sir  IV.  Temple. 

Intranscalent  (in-trans-ka'lent),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  transcalent.]  Impervious  to 
heat.    [Rare.  ] 

Intransgressible  (in-trans-gres'i-bl),  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  transgressible.]  Nut 
transgressible;  incapable  of  being  passed. 

Intransient  (in-tran'shi-ent),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  transient.]  Not  transient;  not 
passing  suddenly  away.  '  An  unchangealile, 
an  intransient,  indefeasible  priesthood.' 
Killinghecic. 

Intransigentes  (in-trans-i-hen'taz),  n.  pi. 
[Sp.,  the  uneompromisables  or  irreconcil- 
ables.]  The  name  given  to  the  extreme 
left  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  afterwards 
to  a  very  advanced  republican  party,  cor- 
responding to  the  extreme  Communists  of 
France  and  elsewhere.  The  name  was  first 
used  in  its  latter  sense  in  the  Spanish 
troubles  conseiiuent  upon  the  resignation 
of  King  Amadeus,  in  1872. 

Intransitive  (in-tran'sit-iv),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  transitive.]  In  gram,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  verbs  expressing  an  action  or  state 
that  is  limited  to  the  subject,  or  in  other 
words,  wliich  do  not  express  an  action  that 
passes  over  to  or  operates  upon  an  object; 
as,  I  walk;  I  run;  I  sleep.  It  is  also  applied 
in  a  wider  sense  to  verbs  that  are  used  with- 
out an  expressed  object  though  they  may  be 
really  transitive  in  meaning ;  as,  build  in 
the  sentence,  '  they  huild  without  stopping;' 
or  intoxicate  in  'this  liquor  intoxicates.' 
Some  purely  intransitive  verbs  become 
transitive  by  the  addition  of  a  preposition 
and  maybe  used  in  the  passive;  as,  he  laughs; 
he  laughs  at  him;  he  is  laughed  at.  Some 
may  take  a  noun  of  kindred  meaning  as  ob- 
ject; as,  he  sleeps  a  sleep;  he  runs  a  race. 

Intransitively  (in-tran'sit-iv-li),  adv.  In 
the  manner  of  an  intransitive  verb. 

In  transitu  (in  tran'sit-ii).  [L.]  In  the  act 
of  passing  or  of  transition;  in  course  of  tran- 
sit ;  as,  the  hogshead  of  sugar  was  lost  in 
transitu. 

Intransmissible  (in-trans-mis'i-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix in,  not,  and  transmissible.]  That  cannot 
be  transmitted. 

Intransmutability(in-trans-infl'ta-bil"i-ti), 

n.  Tile  (luality  of  not  being  transmutable. 
Intransmutable  (in-trans-mu'ta-bl),  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  transmutable.]  T'iiat 
cannot  be  transmuted  or  changed  into  an- 
other substance. 

Intrant  (in'trant),  a.  [L.  intrans,  intrantis, 
ppr.  of  intra,  to  go  into,  to  enter.]  Enter- 
ing; penetrating. 

Intrant  (in'trant),  n.    One  who  makes  an 
entrance ;  specifically,  one 
who  enters  upon  some  pub- 
lic duty  or  office. 

Intrap  (iu-trap').  Same 
as  jjJntrap. 

Intrapetiolar  (in-tra-pe'ti- 

o-lcr),  a.  [L.  intra,  and 
petiolus,  a  petiole.]  Inbot. 
a  terra  applied  when  the 
pair  of  stipules  at  the  base 
of  a  petiole  unite  by  those 
margins  which  are  next  the 
petiole,  and  thus  seem  to 
form  a  single  stipule  be- 
tween the  petiole  and  the 
stem  or  branch.  It  is  often 
confounded  with  interpetiolar,  but  is  quite 
different  in  meaning. 

Intratropical  (in-tfa-tro'pik-al),  a.  [Prefix 


Intrapetiolar. 


intra,  anil  tropical.]  Situated  within  the 
tropics;  pertaining  to  the  regions  within  the 
tropics;  as,  an  intratropical  climate. 
Intravalvular  (in-tra-valv'u-lei  ),  a.  [Prefix 
intra,  and  valvular.]  In  bot.  placed  within 
valves,  as  the  dissepiments  of  many  of  tlie 
Crucifera;. 

Intravenous  (in' tra-veii-us),  a.  [Prefix  intra, 
and  venous.]  Introduced  within  the  veins. 
'The  intravenous  injection  of  ammonia.' 
Lancet. 

Intreasure  (in-tre'zhiir),  v.t.  [Prefix  in, 
and  treasure.]  To  lay  up,  as  in  a  treasury. 
[Rare.  ] 

which  in  their  seeds 
And  weak  beginnings  lie  intreasnred.  Shak. 

Intreatt  (in-tref),  D.J.  [See  Entreat.]  To 
prevail  upon. 

No  solace  could  her  paramour  iiitreat 
Her  once  to  show,  ne  court,  nor  duiliaunce. 

Spenser. 

Intreatablet  (in-tret'a-bl),  a.  Implacable; 
inexorable. 

Intreatance  (in-tret'ans),  n.  Entreaty. 

Holland. 

Intreatful  (in-tret'ful),  a.  FuU  of  entreaty. 

Spenser. 

Intrencll  (in-trensh'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and 
trench.  See  Tkekch.]  1.  To  dig  or  cut  a 
trench  or  trenches  round,  as  in  fortification ; 
to  fortify  or  defend  with  a  ditch  and  para- 
pet ;  to  lodge  or  put  in  safety  within  or  as 
within  an  intreiichment ;  to  place  in  a 
strong  or  fortified  position;  as,  the  army  in- 
trenched their  camp,  or  they  were  in- 
trenched. 'In  the  suburbs  close  intrenched.' 
Shale. — 2.  To  furrow;  to  make  hollows  in. 

His  face 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  iin}'eftched.  Milton. 

Intrench  (in-trensh'),  II.  i.  [Prefix  in,  and 
trench,  v.i.]  To  invade;  to  encroach;  to 
enter  on  and  take  possession  of  that  which 
belongs  to  another;  with  on  or  upon;  as,  in 
the  contest  for  power,  the  king  was  charged 
with  intrenching  on  the  rights  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  nobles  were  accused  of  intrenching 
on  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 

Intrencbant t  (in-trensh 'ant),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  trenchant.]  Not  to  be  divided 
or  wounded;  indivisible;  not  retaining  any 
mark  or  indication  of  division. 

As  easy  mayest  thou  the  iiitrencJtant sXr 
With  tliy  keen  sword  impress.  Shak. 

Intrenchment  (in-trensh'ment),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  intrenching. —2.  In  fort,  a  general 


Intrenchment  as  usually  constructed. 

ABC.  Banquette,    c  D  E  F,  Parapet.    KG  HI,  Ditch. 
K  G,  Scarp.    H  I,  Counterscarp. 

term  for  a  work  consisting  of  a  trench  or 
ditch  and  a  parapet  (the  latter  formed  of 
the  earth  dug  out  of  the  ditch),  constructed 
for  a  defence  against  an  enemy.— 3.  Fig.  any 
defence  or  protection. — 4.  Any  inroad  or  en- 
croaclmient  on  the  rights  of  others. 

The  slightest  intyenchnuntM^o-ti  individual  freedom. 

Soittltey. 

Intrepid  (in-tre'pid),  a.  [L.  intrepidus — 
in,  not,  and  trepidus,  alarmed,  in  a  state  of 
trepiiiation.  ]  Lit.  not  trembling  or  shaking 
with  fear;  hence,  fearless;  bold;  brave;  un- 
daunted; as.an  intrepid  soldier.  — Syn.  Fear- 
less, undaunted,  daring,  dauntless,  courage- 
ous, bold,  valiant,  brave,  heroic. 

Intrepidity  (in-tre-pid'i-ti),  71.  [Fr.  intre- 
pidit:  See  Intrepid.]  Fearlessness;  fear- 
less bravery  in  danger;  undaunted  coxirage 
or  boldness ;  as,  the  troops  engaged  with 
intrepidity. 

He  had  acquitted  himself  of  two  or  three  sentences 
with  a  look  of  much  business  and  great  intrepidity. 

Addison. 

Intrepidly  (in-tre'pid-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
trepid manner;  without  trembling  or  shrink- 
ing from  danger;  fearlessly;  daringly;  reso- 
lutely. 

Intricablet  (in'tri-ka-hl),  a.  Entangling. 
'Entangled  in  the  .  .  .  intricable  net.' 
Shelton. 

Intricacy  (in'tri-ka-si),  n.  [From  intricate.] 
The  state  of  being  intricate  or  entangled; 
perplexity  ;  involution ;  complication ;  as, 
the  intricacy  of  a  knot,  and  figuratively,  the 
intricacy  of  accounts,  the  intricacy  of  a 


cause  in  controversy,  the  intricacy  of  a 
plot. 

Perplexing  that  fable  with  %  ery  agreeable  plots  and 
intricacies.  Addison. 
Intricate  (in'tri-kat),  a.    [L.  intricatus, 
pp.  of  intrico,  to  entangle  —  in,  into,  and 
tricce,  trifles,  hinderances"  perplexities.  ]  En- 
tangled; involved;  perplexed;  complicated; 
obscure;  as,  we  passed  through  intricate 
windings;  we  found  the  accounts  intricate; 
the  case  on  trial  is  intricate;  the  plot  of  a 
tragedy  may  be  too  intricate  to  please. 
The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate. 
Puzzled  in  mazes  and  perplexed  with  errors. 

Addison. 

Intricate  (in'tri-kat),  v.t.  [L.  intrico,  in- 
tricatum.  See  the  adjective.]  To  perplex; 
to  make  obscure.  [Rare.] 

It  makes  men  troublesome  and  intricates  all  wise 
discourses.  Is.  Taylor. 

Intricately  (in'tri-kat-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
tricate manner;  with  involution  or  infold- 
ings;  with  perplexity  or  intricacy. 

Intricateness  (in'tri-kat-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  involved;  involution;  complication; 
perplexity;  intricacy. 

Intrication  t  (in'tri-ka"shon),  n.  Entangle- 
ment. 

Intrigue  (in-treg'),  ji.  [Fr.  intriguer,  to  per- 
plex, embroil,  intrigue;  It.  intricare,  in- 
triyarc,  to  perplex,  to  make  intricate;  L.  in- 
trico, to  entangle,  embarrass,  perplex,  fiom 
tricce,  trifles,  pei'iilexities;  hence  also  intri- 
cate.] 1.  Tiie  act  of  plotting  or  scheming  by 
complicated  and  underhand  means;  a  plot  or 
scheme  of  a  complicated  nature,  intended 
to  effect  some  purpose  by  secret  artifices. 

Fawning  and  intrigue  and  bribery  are  the  means 
used  to  obtain  promotion  in  every  branch  of  the 
state.  Brougham. 

2.  The  plot  of  a  play,  poem,  or  romance;  a 
complicated  scheme  of  designs,  actions,  and 
events,  intended  to  awaken  interest  in  an 
audience  or  reader,  and  make  them  wait 
witli  eager  curiosity  for  the  solution  or  de- 
velopment. 

Are  we  not  continually  informed  that  the  author 
unravels  the  web  of  his  intrigue,  or  breaks  the  thre.  id 
of  his  narration?  Cajniing. 

3.  Illicit  intimacy  between  two  persons  of 
different  sexes ;  a  liaison;  gallantry;  liber- 
tinism. 

Now  love  is  dwindled  to  iJitrigne, 

And  marriage  grown  a  money  league.  Swi/t. 

4.  t  Intricacy;  complication.  'Full  prospect 
of  all  the  intrigues  of  our  nature.'  Rale. 

Intrigue  (in-treg''),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  intrigued; 
ppr.  intriguing.  1.  To  form  a  plot  or  scheme, 
usually  complicated,  and  intended  to  effect 
some  purpose  by  secret  artifices. 

Russia  has  never  ceased  to  iJitrigne  in  these  quar- 
ters. H.  S.  Edwards. 

2.  To  carry  on  a  liaison;  to  have  an  Illicit 
connection  with  a  person  of  opposite  sex. 
Intrigue  +  (in-treg'),  v.t.    To  perplex  or 
render  intricate. 

Great  discursists  were  apt  to  intrigue  affairs,  dis- 
pute the  prince's  resolutions,  and  stir  up  the  people. 

L.  Addison. 

Intriguer  (in-treg'er),  n.  One  who  intrigues ; 
one  who  forms  plots,  or  pursues  an  object 
by  secret  artifices. 

Intriguery  (in-treg'e-ri),  n.  Arts  or  practice 
of  intrigue. 

Intriguing  (in-treg'ing),  and  a.  Forming 
secret  plots  or  schemes ;  addicted  to  in- 
trigue; given  to  secret  machinations;  as,  an 
intriguing  disposition. 

Intriguirigly  (in-treg'ing-Ii),  adv.  With 
intrigue ;  w  ith  artifice  or  secret  machina- 
tions. 

Intrinse  t  (in-trins'),  a.  [See  Intrinsic.  ] 
Closely  or  intricately  tied.  '  Bite  the  holy 
cords  a-twain  which  are  too  intrinse  t'  un- 
loose.' Shah. 

Intrinsecal  t  (in-trin'se-kal),  a.  Intrinsical: 
(a)  Inherent ;  natural ;  essenlial.  (6)  Inti- 
mate. 

He  falls  into  ijitrinsecal  society  with  Sir  John 
Graham,  .  .  .  who  dissuaded  him  from  marriage. 

Wotlon. 

Intrinsecate.t  Intrinslcate  t  (in-trin'se- 
kat,  in-trin'si-kat),  a.  [See  Intrinmc, 
and  comp.  It.  intrinsecato,  intrinsical' .] 
Entangled ;  perplexed. 

Come,  thou  mortal  wretch. 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
or  life  at  once  untie.  SItak. 

Intrinsic,  Intrinsical  (in-trin'sik,  in-trin'- 
sik-al),  a.  [L.  intrinsecus — intra,  inwards, 
in,  in,  and  secus,  from  root  of  sequor,  to 
follow.  It  was  formerly  written  Intrin- 
secal.] 1.  Inward;  internal;  hence,  essen- 
tial ;  inherent ;  true  ;  genuine  ;  real ;  not 
apparent  or  accidental ;  as,  the  intrinsic 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  go;  j,job; 
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value  of  gold  or  silver ;  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  an  action ;  the  intrinsic  worth  or  good- 
ness of  a  person. 

He  was  better  qualified  tlian  they  to  estimate  justly 
the  inlriitsu:  value  of  Grecian  pliilosophy  and  refine- 
ment. Is.  Taylor. 

2.  t  Intimate;  closely  familiar. — 3.  In  Scots 
laiu,ix  term  applied  to  circumstances  sworn 
to  by  a  party  on  an  oath  of  reference,  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  point  at  issue 
that  they  make  part  of  the  evidence  af- 
forded by  the  oath,  and  cannot  be  separated 
from  it. 

Intrinsic  t  (in-trin'silc),  n.  A  genuine  or 
essential  quality.  Warbiirton. 

Intrinsical.  See  Intrinsic. 

Intrinsicality  (in-trin'sik-al"i-ti),  n.  The 
(luality  of  being  intrinsic;  essentiality. 

Intrinsically  (in-trin'sik-al-li),  adv.  In- 
ternally; in  its  nature;  really;  truly. 

A  lie  is  a  thing  absolutely  and  i}ti7-insicaUy  evil. 

South. 

Intrinsicalness  (in-trin'sik-al-nes),  11.  Tlie 

qiuility  of  Ix'ing  intrinsical. 
Intro  (in'tro).    A  Latin  adverb,  used  as  an 

English  prefix,  and  signifying  within,  into, 

in. 

Introcession  (in-tro-se'shon),  n.  [Prefix 
intru.  and  cession.]  In  7ncd.  a  depression  or 
sinkin?  of  parts  inwards. 

Introduce  (in-tro-dtis'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
trnd Km! ;  pjjr.  introducing.  [L.  introduco  — 
intru.  witliin,  and  ducu,  to  lead.  See  also 
Duke.]  l.  To  lead  or  bring  in;  to  conduct 
or  u slier  in;  as,  to  introduce  a  person  into 
a  drawing-room;  to  introduce  foreign  pro- 
duce into  a  country.  —  2.  To  pass  in  ;  to 
put  in;  to  insert;  as,  to  introduce  one's 
finger  into  an  aperture.  ~3.  To  make  known, 
as  a  person :  often  used  of  the  action  of  a 
third  party  with  regard  to  two  others ;  to 
bring  to  be  acquainted ;  to  present :  often 
with  reflexive  pronoun ;  as,  to  introduce  a 
stranger  to  a  person ;  to  introduce  a  foreign 
minister  to  a  prince ;  to  introduce  one's  self 
to  a  person. 

Mr.  Burlce,  one  day,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  introduced  him  to  a  nobleman.  Prior. 

1.  To  bring  into  use  or  practice ;  as,  to  in- 
troduce a  new  fashion  or  a  new  remedy  for 
a  disease  ;  to  introduce  an  improved  mode 
of  tillage. 

He  shall  itttroduce  a  new  way  of  cure,  preserving 
by  theory  as  well  as  practice.         Sir  T.  Bro-wite. 

5.  To  produce;  to  cause  to  exist;  to  induce. 

Whatsoever  introduces  habits  in  children  deserves 
the  care  and  attention  of  tiieir  governors.  Locke. 

6.  To  Ijring  forward  with  preliminary  or 
preparatory  matter ;  to  open  to  notice ;  as, 
he  introduced  the  subject  with  a  long  pre- 
face. —  7.  To  bring  before  the  public  by 
writing,  discourse,  or  exhibition;  as,  to  in- 
troduce a  new  character  on  the  stage. 

Introducer  (in-tro-diis'er),  n.  One  who  in- 
troduces. 

Whoever  the  ifttrodttcers  (of  drinlcing  to  excess) 
were,  they  have  succeeded  to  a  miracle.  Swi/t. 

IntrodUCtt  (in-tro-dukf),  v.t.  To  introduce. 

Cuxlon. 

Introduction  (in-tro-duk'shon),  n.  [L.  in- 
troductiu,  introductionis,  from  introduco. 
See  Introduce.]  l.  The  act  of  conducting 
or  usliering  into  a  place;  the  act  of  making 
persons  known  to  each  other;  the  act  of 
bringing  into  notice,  practice,  or  use;  the 
act  of  putting  in  or  inserting;  as,  the  in- 
troduction of  one  stranger  to  another ;  the 
introduction  of  new  matter  into  a  l)ook. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  pursued  the 
ijiCrodtcctioji  of  the  liturgy  and  the  canons  into  Scot- 
land with  great  vehemence.  Clarendon. 

2.  The  part  of  a  book  or  discourse  which 
precedes  the  main  work,  and  in  which  the 
author  or  speaker  gives  some  general  ac- 
count of  his  design  and  subject;  a  preface 
or  preliminary  discourse.  —  3.  A  treatise, 
generally  less  or  luore  elementary,  on  any 
branch  of  study;  a  treatise  introductory  to 
more  elaborate  works  on  the  same  subject; 
as,  an  introduction  to  botany. 

Introductive  (in-tro  duk'tiv),  a.  Serving 
to  introduce;  serving  as  the  means  to  bring 
forward  something;  introductory:  some- 
times followed  by  of;  as,  laws  introductive 
oflil}erty.  South. 

Introductively  (in-tro-duk'tiv-li),  adv.  In 

a  iiiaiiner  serving  to  introduce. 
Introductor  (in -tro-duk'ter),  m.    [L.]  An 

introducer.  Gil/bon. 

Introductorily  (in-tro-duk'to-ri-li),  adv.  By 

way  of  introduction.  Baxter. 
Introductory  (in-tro-duk'to-ri),  a.  Serving 

to  introduce  something  else;  previous;  pre- 


fatory ;  preliminary ;  as,  introductory  re- 
marks; an  introductory  discourse. 

Introductress(in-tro-duk'tres),  7i.  A  female 
wlio  introduces. 

Introflexed  (in-tro-flekst'),  a.  [Prefix  intra, 
witliin,  til  tlie  inside,  and /ca-'cd.]  Flexed 
or  bent  inward. 

Introgression  (in-tro-gre'shon),  n.  [From 
L.  introgredior,  introgressus,  to  enter — intra, 
within,  and  gradior,  to  go.]  The  act  of  go- 
ing in ;  entrance.  Blount. 

Introit  (in-tro'it),  n.  [L.  introitus,  from 
introeo,  to  enter— i)i(}'o,  into  the  inside,  and 
eo,  to  go.]  In  the  11.  Cath.  Ch.  the  entrance 
or  beginning  of  the  mass;  a  psalm  or  a  pass- 
age of  Scripture  sung  or  chanted  while  the 
priest  proceeds  to  the  altar  to  celebrate 
mass :  now  used  for  any  musical  composi- 
tion designed  for  opening  the  church  ser- 
vice or  for  the  service  generally. 

Intromission  (in-tro-mi'shon),  n.  [From  L. 
introinitto,  introinissum,  to  send  into.  See 
Intromit.]  1.  The  act  of  sending  in,  or  of 
allowing  to  go  in;  admission.  'A  general 
intromission  of  all  sects  and  persuasions  into 
our  communion.'  South.  — 2.  The  act  of  in- 
troducing or  inserting.— 3.  In  Scots  law,  an 
intermeddling  with  the  effects  of  another ; 
the  assuming  of  the  possession  and  manage- 
ment of  property  belonging  to  another,  either 
on  legal  grounds  or  without  any  authority: 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  called  vicious  intro- 
mission. Tlie  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  an  agent  or  subor- 
dinate with  the  money  of  his  superior;  as, 
to  give  security  for  one's  intromissions. 

Intromit  (in-tro-mit'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  intro- 
mitted;  ppr.  intromitting.  [L.  intromitto  — 
intra,  wiohin,  and  mitto,  to  send.]  1.  To 
send  in;  to  jiut  in. — 2.  To  allow  to  enter;  to 
be  the  medium  by  which  a  thing  enters. 

Glass  in  the  window  ijitrotnits  light,  without  cold, 
to  those  in  the  room.  Holder. 

Intromit  (in-tro-mif),  v.i.  In  Scots  law,  to 
intermeddle  with  the  effects  of  another. 

We  iittyo)?iitted,  as  Scotch  law  phrases  it,  with 
many  family  affairs.  De  Qitiucey. 

Intromittent  vin-tro-mit'ent),  a.  [See  IN- 
TROMIT.] Tlirowing  or  conveying  into  or 
within. 

Intromitter  (in-tro-mit'er),  n.  One  who 
intromits;  an  intermeddler.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Intropression  (in-tro-pre'shon),  n.  [L.  in- 
tro,  within,  and  pressio,  pressionis,  a  press- 
ing.] Pressure  acting  within;  internal 
pressure.    [P>,are.  ] 

Introreception  (in'tr6-re-sep"shon),  n. 
[Prefix  intra,  within,  and  reception.]  The 
act  of  receiving  or  admitting  into  or  within. 
Ha^nmond. 

Introrse  (in-trors'),  a.  [L.  introrsum,  in- 
wards, coiitr.  for  intra  versum— 

intra,  within,  to  the  inside,  and 

versus,  pp.  of  verto,  to  turn.] 

Turned  or  facing  inwards:  a 

term  used  in  describing  the  di- 
rection  of   bodies,  to  denote 

their  being  turned  towards  tlie 

axis  to  which  they  appertain ; 

thus,  in  most  plants  the  anthers 

are  introrse,  their  valves  being 

turned  towards  the  style.  The 

cut  shows  the  introrse  anthers  Introrse  An- 

of  the  common  grape-vine  (Vi- 

tis  vinifera). 
Introspect  (in-tro-spekf),  v.t.     [L.  intro- 

spicio,  introspectum  —  intra,   within,  and 

specie,  to  look.]   To  look  into  or  within;  to 

view  the  inside  of. 

Introspection  (in-tro-spek'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  looking  inwardly;  a  view  of  the  inside 
or  Interior ;  examination  of  one's  own 
thoughts  or  feelings. 

I  was  forced  to  make  an  ijttrospection  into  my  own 
mind.  Drydeti. 

Introspecti've  (in-tro-spek'tiv),  a.  Inspect- 
ing within  ;  viewing  inwardly  ;  examining 
one's  own  thoughts  or  feelings. 

Introsumet  (ih-tro-siim'),  v.t.  [L.  intra, 
within,  and  sumo,  to  take.]  To  suck  in;  to 
absorl).  Ecclyn. 

Introsusception  (in'tr6-sus-sep"slion),  n. 
[L.  intra,  intus,  within,  and  susceptio,  sus- 
ceptionis,  a  talcing  up  or  in.  1.  The  apt  of 
receiving  within. 

The  person  is  corrupted  by  the  introsusception  of 
a  nature  which  becomes  evil  thereby.  Coleridge. 

2.  In  anat.  intussusception  (which  see). 
Introvenient  (in-tro-ve'ni-ent),  a.  [L.  in- 
troveniens.  introvcnicntis,  pjir.  of  introvenia, 
to  come  in  — intra,  within,  and  venio,  to 
come.]  Coming  in  or  between;  entering. 
[Rare.] 


Introversion  (in-tro-vei-'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  introverting,  or  the  state  of  being  intro- 
verted. 

This  iiilrcn'ersion  of  my  faculties,  wherein  I  regard 
my  soul  as  the  image  of  her  Creator.  Berkeley. 

IntrO'Vert  (in-tro-verf),  v.t.  [L.  i)i(/-o,  with- 
in, and  verto,  to  turn.]  To  turn  inward. 
'His  awkward  gait,  his  introverted  toes." 
Cowper. 

Intrude  (in-trod'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  intruded; 
pjjr.  intruding.  [L.  intrude— in,  in,  into, 
and  trudo,  to  thrust.]  To  thrust  one's  self 
forwardly  or  unwarrantably  into  anj  place 
or  position  ;  to  come  or  go  in  without  invi- 
tation or  welcome  ;  to  force  one's  self  upi  n 
others;  to  encroach;  to  enter  unwelcome  or 
uninvited  into  company  ;  as,  to  intrude  on 
families  at  unseasonable  hours. 

Intrude  (in-trod'),  v.t.  l.  To  thrust  in,  or 
cause  to  enter  without  right  or  welcome : 
often  with  the  reflexive  pronoun ;  as,  to  in- 
trude one's  self  into  a  company.— 2.t  To 
force  or  cast  in.  Grecnhill. — 3.  In  goal,  to 
cause  to  penetrate,  as  into  fissures  or  be- 
tween the  layers  of  rocks. 

Intruder  (in-trbd'er),  n.  One  who  intrudes; 
one  who  thrusts  himself  in,  or  enters  where 
he  has  no  right  or  is  not  welcome. 

They  were  huKintriidersnpoii  the  possession  during 
the  minority  of  the  heir.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

They  were  all  strangers  and  intruders.  Locke. 

Intrudresst  (in-triid'res),  n.    A  female  who 

intrudes.  Fidler. 
Intrunkt  (in-trungk'),  v.t.    To  inclose  as  in 

a  trunk;  to  encase. 

Had  eager  lust  intrunked  my  conquered  soul, 
I  had  not  buried  living  joys  in  death.  Ford. 

Intrusion  (in-tro'zhon),  n.  [L.L.  intrusio, 
intrusionis,  from  L.  intrude,  intr^isum,  to 
thrust  in.  See  Intrude.]  The  act  of  in- 
truding ;  the  act  of  entering  into  a  place  or 
state  without  invitation,  right,  or  welcome; 
entrance  on  an  undertaking  unsuitable  for 
the  person. 

Why  this  intrusiont 
Were  not  my  orders  that  I  should  be  private  ? 

Addison. 

Many  excellent  strains  have  been  jostled  off  by  the 
inti  iisions  of  poetical  fictions. 

Sir  T.  Frowjie. 
It  will  be  said,  I  handle  an  art  no  way  suitable 
either  to  my  employment  or  fortune,  and  so  stand 
charged  witli  ifttrusion  and  inipertinency. 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Specifically,  (a)  In  law,  an  unlawful  entry 
into  lands  and  tenements  void  of  a  possessor 
by  a  person  who  has  no  right  to  the  same. 
(6)  In  the  Scottish  Ch.  the  settlement  of  a 
pastor  in  a  church  or  congregation  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  people  or  without  their 
consent,  (c)  In  geal.  the  penetrating  of  one 
rock,  while  in  a  melted  state,  into  fissures, 
&c. ,  of  other  rocks. 

Intrusional  (in-tro'zhon-al),  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  intrusion;  noting  intrusion. 

Intrusionist  (in-tro'zhon-ist),  n.  One  who 
intrudes  or  who  favours  intrusion ;  espe- 
cially, one  who  favours  tlie  settlement  of  a 
pastor  in  a  church  or  congregation  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  people  or  without 
their  consent. 

Intrusive  (in-tro'siv),  a.  Thrusting  in  or 
entering  without  right  or  welcome;  apt  to 
intrude. 

Let  me  shake  off  the  intrusive  cares  of  day. 

Thojnsoii. 

— Intrusive  racks,  in  geol.  rocks  which  have 
been  forced  while  in  a  melted  or  plastic 
state  into  fissures  or  between  the  layers 
of  other  rocks. 
Intrusively  (in-tro'siv-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
trusive manner;  without  welcome  or  invi- 
tation. 

Intrusiveness  (in-tro'siv-nes),?i.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  intrusive. 

Intrust,  Entrust  ( in-trust',  en-trust'),  v.t. 
To  deliver  in  trust ;  to  confide  to  tlie  care 
of ;  to  commit  with  confidence :  with  the 
thing  as  oliject  and  to  before  the  person,  or 
person  as  object  and  loith  before  the  thing; 
as.  to  intrust  money  or  goods  to  a  servant 
or  a  servant  ivitli  money  or  goods.  '  Who 
are  careful  to  improve  the  talents  they  are 
intrusted  withal.'    Bp.  Wilkins. 

If  a  perfect  character  could  be  found,  absolute  do- 
minion intrusted  to  his  hands  would  be  by  far  the 
best  government  for  the  country.  Brouj,^luitn. 
— Intrust,  Commit,  Consign.    See  COMMIT. 

Intuite  (in'tii-it),  v.  t.  To  perceive  by  intui- 
tion; to  envisage.    //.  Spencer.  [Rare.] 

Intuition  (in-tii-i'shon),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
tueor,  intuitus,  to  look  upon,  to  contem- 
plate, to  consider— Ml,  in,  upon,  and  Uieor, 
to  look.]   1.  A  looking  on;  a  sight  or  view; 
hence,  a  regard  to;  an  aim. 

What,  no  reflection  on  a  reward!    He  might  have 
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had  an  iiititition  at  it,  as  the  encouragement,  though 
not  the  cause,  of  his  pains.  Fuller. 

2.  In  philos.  {a)  the  act  by  vvhicli  the  mind 
perceives  tlie  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
two  ideas,  or  the  tnitli  of  things,  imme- 
diately, or  tire  moment  they  are  presented, 
witliout  the  intervention  of  other  ideas,  or 
without  reasoning  and  deduction.  Intui- 
tion is  the  most  simple  act  of  tlie  reason  or 
intellect,  on  which,  according  to  Locke,  de- 
pends the  certainty  and  evidence  of  all  our 
knowledge,  which  certainly  every  one  finds 
to  be  so  great  that  he  cannot  imagine,  and 
therefore  cannot  require,  greater.  In  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  the  term  intuition  is 
used  to  denote  the  single  act  of  the  sense 
upon  outward  objects  according  to  its  own 
laws. 

This  spiritual  intuition,  aTi  inheritance  from  the 
mystics,  was  really  the  Vernnnft  of  Kant,  having 
the  same  functions  and  fultilhng  the  same  ends.  His 
(Berkeley's)  spiritual  intuition  is  never  absent.  It 
enables  iiim  to  Icnow  that  substance  means  just  self, 
finite  and  divine,  and  that  causality  just  means  self 
acting  and  working.  Scotsman  newspirpcr. 

(b)  Any  object  or  truth  discerned  by  direct 
cognition;  a  first  or  primary  truth;  a  truth 
that  cannot  be  acquired  by,  but  is  assumed 
in  experience. 

Intuitional  (in-tu-i'slion-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  derived  from,  or  characterized  by  intui- 
tion; intuitive.    Edec.  Rev. 

Intuitionalism  (in-tu-i'shon-al-izm),  n.  In 
metaph.  the  tloctrine  tliat  the  perception  of 
truth  is  from  intuition.    North  Brit.  Rev. 

Intuitive  (in-tu'it-iv),  a.  [Fr.  intuitif,  in- 
tuitive. See  Intuition.]  1.  Perceived  by 
the  mind  immediately  without  tlie  inter- 
vention of  argument  or  testimony;  exhibit- 
ing truth  to  tlie  mind  on  bare  inspection; 
as,  intultice  evidence. — 2.  Received  or  ob- 
tained by  intuition  or  simple  inspection; 
as,  intuitive  judgment. 

Immediate  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disa- 
greement of  two  ideas  is  when,  by  comparing  them 
together  in  our  minds,  we  see  tiieir  agreement  or 
disagreement ;  this,  therefore,  is  called  intuitive 
knowledge.  Locke. 

3.  Seeing  clearly;  as,  an  intuitive  view. 
Faith,  beginning  here  with  a  weak  apprehension 

of  things  not  seen,  endeth  with  the  intuitive  vision 
of  God  m  tlie  world  to  come.  Hooker. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  discovering  truth 
without  reasoning.  '  Intuitive  intellectual 
judgment.'  Hooker.  'The  intuitive  force 
of  the  imagination  '    Dr.  Caird. 

whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being. 
Discursive  or  intuitive.  A/iiton. 

Intuitively  (in-tu'it-iv-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
tuitive manner;  without  reasoning;  as,  to 
perceive  truth  intuitively. 

God  Almighty,  who  sees  all  things  intuitively, 
does  not  want  logical  helps.  Baker. 

Intumesce  (in-tii-nies'),  v.i.  [L.  intumeseo — 
in,  and  tumesco,  to  liegin  to  swell,  incept, 
of  tumeo,  to  swell]  To  enlarge  or  expand 
with  heat;  to  swell. 

In  a  higher  heat  it  ijttumesces  and  melts  into  a  yel- 
lowish black  mass.  Kir7uan. 

Intumescence  (in-tu-mes'ens),  n.  [See  In- 
tumesce. ]  Tlie  state  or  process  of  swelling 
orenlarging  with  heat;  expansion;  tumidity; 
a  swollen  or  tumid  mass. 

Had  navigation  been  at  that  time  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  make  so  long  a  p.issage  easily  practicable, 
there  is  little  reason  for  doubting  but  the  intumes- 
cence of  nations  would  have  found  its  vent,  like  all 
other  expansive  violence,  where  there  was  least  re- 
sistance, yohnsoil. 

Intumescency  (in-til-mes'en-s^,  n.  Same 
as  Lntuinvacenca.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Intumulatet  (in-ta'mti-lat),  v.t.  [L.  in,  and 
tumido,  tumulatum,  to  entomb,  from  tu- 
mulus, a  mound,  a  sepulchre.  See  TUMU- 
LUS.] To  place  or  deposit  within  a  tomb  or 
grave ;  to  inter  or  inhume ;  to  bury.  '  In- 
terred and  intumulate.'  Hall. 

Intumulated(in-tu'ni(i-lat-ed),y.  anda.  [L. 
intiiinulatus,  unburied— hi,  not,  and  tumu- 
latus,  pp.  of  tumulo,  to  entomb.)  Not 
bulled.  [Rare.] 

Inturbidate  (in-ter'bid-at),  v.t.  To  render 
turbid,  dark,  or  confused.  [Rare.] 

Tlie  confusion  of  ideas  and  conceptions  under  the 
same  term  painfully  intuybidafes  his  theology, 

Coleridge. 

Inturgescence.t  Inturgescency  t  (in-ter- 

jes'ens,  in-ter-jes'ens-i),  n.  [L.  in,  and  tur- 
gesco,  to  swell.]  A  swelling;  the  action  of 
swelling  or  state  of  being  swelled.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Intuset  (in-tuz'),  n.  [L.  in,  in,  and  tundere, 
tusum,  to  beat,  to  bruise.  ]  A  bruise.  '  The 
intiise  deep.'  Spenser. 

Intussuscepted  (in'tus-sus-sept"ed),  p.  and 


a.  In  anat.  received  into,  as  a  sword  into 
a  sheath;  invagiiiated. 

Intussusception  (iii'tus-sus-sep"shon),  n. 
[See  Introsuscei'TION.  ]  1.  The  reception 
of  one  part  within  another.— 2.  In  jMthol.  the 
descent  of  a  higher  portion  of  intestine  into 
a  lower  one:  generally  of  the  ileum  into  the 
colon.  When  it  takes  place  downwards,  it 
may  be  termed  progressive;  when  upwards, 
retrograde. In  physiol.  the  act  of  taking 
foreign  matter  into  a  living  body;  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition,  or  the  transformation  of 
the  components  of  the  blood  into  the  or- 
ganized substance  of  the  various  organs. 

Intwine  (in-twin'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  intwined; 
ppr.  intwining.  1.  To  twine  or  twist  in  or 
together;  to  wreathe;  to  entwine;  as,  a  wreath 
of  flowers  intwined. 

The  vest  and  veil  divine. 
Which  wand'ring  foliage  and  rich  flow'rs  intwine. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  surround  by  a  winding  course.  B. 
Jonson. 

Intwinement  (in-twin'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
intwining. 
Intwist  (in-twist'l  v.t.    To  entwist. 
Inueudo  (in-u-en  do),  n.  A  corrupt  spelling 

of  Innuendo. 
Inula  (in'u-la),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  helenion, 
elecampane.]  A  genus  of  perennial  herbs 
(rarely  slirubs),  of  the  natural  order  Com- 
positte,  containing  about  sixty  species,  na- 
tives of  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  They  have  yellow  Mowers, 
the  heads,  which  are  sometimes  very  large, 
growing  either  singly  or  more  frequently  in 
terminal  corymbs  or  panicles.  The  root  of 
one  species,  Inula  Helenium,  or  elecam- 
pane, a  native  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe,  Siberia,  and  the  Himalayas,  wliicli 
is  naturalized  in  some  places  in  England,  is 
an  aromatic  tonic,  but  is  chiefly  employed 
in  veterinary  practice.  See  Inulin,  Ele- 
campane. 

InuUn,  Inuline  (in'ii-lin),  n.  (CcHio  Oj.)  A 
peculiar  vegetable  principle  which  is  spon- 
taneously deposited  from  a  decoction  of  the 
roots  of  the  Inula  Helenium.  It  is  a  white 
powder,  and  in  its  chemical  properties  ap- 
pears intermediate  between  gum  and  starch. 

Inumbrate  (in-um'brat),  v.t.  [L.  inumbro, 
inuinbrulutn—in,  and  umbro,  to  shade,  from 
?i))i?)r«,  a  shade.]    To  shade.  Bailey. 

Inunctedt  (in-ungkt'ed),  a.  Amv'nted. 

Inunction  (in-ungk'shon),  n.  [L.  inunctio, 
inunctionis,  from  inungo,  inunctum,  to  an- 
oint—1«,  and  ungo,  to  anoint.]  The  action 
of  anointing;  unction.  Ray. 

Inunctuosity  (in-ungk'tu-os"i-ti),  n.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  unctuosity.]  The  want  of  unc- 
tuosity;  destitution  of  greasiness  or  oiliness 
which  is  perceptible  to  the  touch ;  as,  the 
inunctuosity  of  porcelain  clay.  Kirwan. 

Inundant  (in-nn'dant),  a.  [L.  inundans, 
inundantis,  ppr.  of  inundo,  to  flow  upon  or 
over.    See  Inundate.]   Overflowing.  - 

Days,  and  nights,  and  hours. 
Thy  voice,  liydropick  Fancy,  calls  aloud 
For  costly  draughts,  inujidant  ho\v\s  of  joy. 

Sltejistone. 

Inundate  (in-un'dat  or  in'un-dat),  v.  t.  pret. 

&  pp.  inundated ;  ppr.  inundating.  [L. 
inundo,  inundatuin — in,  and  undo,  to  rise 
in  waves,  to  overflow,  from  unda,  a  wave.] 

1.  To  spread  over  with  a  fluid;  to  overflow; 
to  deluge;  to  flood;  to  submerge;  as,  the 
low  lands  along  the  Mississippi  are  inun- 
dated almost  every  spring. — 2.  To  1  11  with 
an  overflowing  aliundance  or  superfluity;  as, 
the  country  was  once  inundated  with  bills 
of  credit.— Syn.  To  overflow,  deluge,  flood, 
drown,  overwhelm. 

Inundation  (in-un-da'shon),  n.  [L.  inun- 
datio,  inundalionis,  from  inund.o.  See  In- 
undate.] 1.  The  act  of  inundating  or  the 
state  of  being  inundated ;  an  overflow  of 
water  or  other  fluid  ;  a  flood ;  a  rising  and 
spreading  of  water  over  low  grounds. 

No  swelling  inundation  hides  the  grounds. 
But  crystal  currents  glide  within  their  bounds. 

Gay. 

2.  An  overspreading  of  any  kind;  an  over- 
flowing or  superfluous  abundance.  'To  stop 
the  inundation  of  lier  tears.'  Sliak. 
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Inunderstanding  (in'un-der-stand"ing),  a. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  understanding.]  Void 
of  understanding.  '  Inunderstanding  souls. ' 
Pearson. 

Inurbane  (in-er-ban'),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  urbane.]  Uncivil;  uncourteous ;  un- 
polished. 

Inurbanely  (in-er-bitn'li),  adv.  Without 
urbanity. 


Inurbaneness  (in-er-ban'nes),  n.  Incivility. 

Inurbanity  (in-er-ban'i-ti),  n.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  urbanity.]  Want  of  urbanity  or 
courtesy ;  rude,  unpolished  manners  or  de- 
portment; incivility. 

Plautus  aljounds  in  pleasantries  that  were  the  de- 
light of  his  own  and  nf  the  following  age,  but  which 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fiftv  years  Horace 
scruples  not  to  censure  for  their  inurbanity. 

Eeattie. 

Inure  (in-iii-'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  inured;  ppr. 
inuring.  [Prefix  in,  and  obsol.  ure.  opera- 
tion, work,  whence  (as  verb)  to  accustom, 
from  O.Fr.  eure.  Mod.  Fr.  ce,uvre,  from  L. 
opera,  work.  The  -xtre  of  this  word  therefore 
=  ure  of  manure.  ]  To  apply  or  expose  in  use 
or  practice  till  use  gives  little  or  no  pain  or 
inconvenience,  or  makes  little  impression ; 
to  habituate;  to  accustom;  tlius,  a  man  in- 
ures his  body  to  labour,  toil,  and  hardship. 
See  also  the  obsolete  Enure. 

For  my  misfortunes  have  inur'd  thine  eye 
(Long  before  this)  to  sights  of  misery. 

Drayton. 

We  may  initre  ourselves  by  custom  to  bear  the 
extremities  of  weather  without  injury.  Addison. 

Inure  (in  ui-'),  v.  i.  In  law,  to  pass  in  use;  to 
take  or  have  effect ;  to  be  applied ;  to  serve 
to  the  use  or  benefit  of;  as,  a  gift  of  lands 
inures  to  the  heirs  of  the  grantee,  or  it  in- 
ures to  their  benefit. 

Inurement  (in-iir'ment),  n.  The  act  of  in- 
uring or  state  of  being  inured ;  practice ; 
habit. 

Inurn  (in-ern'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and  urn.] 
To  put  in  an  urn,  especially  a  funeral  urn  ; 
hence,  to  bury;  to  inter;  to  intoiiib. 

The  sepulchre 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  itncrned.  Shak. 

Inusitation  (in-ii'zi-ta"shon),  n.  [L.  in- 
usitatus,  unusual,  uncommon — in,  not,  and 
usitatus,  usual,  from  usitor,  to  iSe  in  the 
habit  of  using,  freq.  of  utor,  to  use.]  Ne- 
glect of  use;  disuse. 

The  mamm£E  of  the  male  have  not  vanished  by  in- 
usitation. Paley. 

Inustiont  (in-ust'shon),  n.  [L.  inustio,  imts- 
tionis,  from  inuro^in,  and  uro,  to  burn.] 
The  act  of  burning ;  the  act  of  marking  by 
burning ;  a  branding. 

Inutile  t  (in-ii'til),  a.  [L.  inutilis—in,  not, 
and  utilis,  useful,  fi'oni  utor,  to  use.]  Un- 
profitable; useless.  'Inutile  speculation.' 
Bacon. 

Inutility  (in-ii-tiri-ti),  n.  [Fr.  inutiliti>,  L. 
inutilitas,  h-om  inulilis.  See  Inutile.]  I'lie 
quality  of  being  inutile  or  unprofitable;  use- 
lessness;  unprofitableness;  as,  the  inutility 
of  vain  speculations  and  visionary  project.-*. 
You  see  the  inutility  of  foreign  travel.  Hurd. 

Inutterable  (in-ut'ter-a-ld),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  utterahlc .]  Iiicapalde  of  being  ut- 
tered; unutterable.  'AH  prodigious  things, 
abominable,  inutterable.'  Milton. 

Invade  (in-vad'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  invaded; 
ppr.  itivading.  [L.  invado  —  in,  into,  and 
vado,  to  so.  See  Wade.]  1. 1  To  go  into  or 
upon;  to  enter. 

Dissembling  as  the  sea, 
Which  now  wears  brows  as  smooth  as  virgin's  be. 
Tempting  the  merchant  to  invade  his  face. 

Beau.  6r  Fl. 

Which  

Becomes  a  body,  and  doth  then  invade 

The  state  of  life,  out  of  the  grisly  shade.  Spenser. 

2.  To  enter  with  hostile  intentions;  to  enter 
as  an  enemy,  with  a  view  to  conciuest  or 
plunder;  to  attack;  to  enter  by  force;  as, 
the  French  armies  invaded  Holland  in  1795. 

One  of  Cromwell's  chief  difficulties  was  to  restrain 
his  pikemen  and  dragoons  from  invading  by  main 
force  the  pulpits  of  ministers,  whose  discourses,  to 
use  the  language  of  that  time,  were  not  savoury. 

Macanlay. 

3.  To  intrude  upon;  to  infringe;  to  encroach 
on;  to  violate;  as,  to  invade  the  I'ights  and 
privileges  of  a  people. — Assail,  Assault,  In- 
vade.  See  under  Assail. 

Invade  (in-viid'),  v.i.   To  make  an  invasion. 

In  Gaul,  both  the  Burgundians  and  the  Visigoths, 
when  they  severally  invaded,  took  two-thirds  and 
left  the  Romans  the  rest.  Brougham. 

Invader  (in-vad'er),  n.  One  who  invades; 
an  assailant;  an  encroaclier;  an  intruder. 

Invaginate  (in-va'jin-at),  v.t.  [L.  in,  in, 
into,  and  vagina,  a  sheath.]    To  sheathe. 

Invaginated  (in-va'jin-at-ed),  p.  and  a. 
In  anat.  received  within  another  part. 

Invagination  (in-va'jin-a"shon),  n.  [L.  in, 
and  vagina,  a  slieath.]  In  anat.  a  term  syn- 
onymous with  Introsusceplion  or  Intussus- 
ception. 

Invalescence  t  (in-val-es'ens),  n.  [From  L. 
invalescens,  invalescentis,  ppr.  of  invalesco, 
to  become  strong — in,  intens. ,  and  valesco. 


cli,  cftain;     eh.  Sc.  locTi;     S,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  tore;     ng,  si>i(;;     in,  then;  th,  thin;     \v,  wig;   wh,  toWg;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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to  grow  strnnu',  incept,  from  valeo,  to  be 
stnini,'  ]    stren-tli;  health. 
Invaletudinary  (in-val-e-tud'in-a-rl),  a. 
[I'rL'fix  ill,  not,  and  valetudinary.]  Wanting 

iR'Ultll, 

Invalid  (in-va'lirt),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
valid:  L.  invalidus  —  in,  not,  and  validus, 
strong,  from  valeo,  to  be  strong,  to  avail.] 
Not  valid:  (a)  of  no  force, weight,  or  cogency; 
weak. 

But  this  I  urge, 
Admitting  motion  in  the  heavens,  to  show 
Ijwalid  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  moved. 

Miltoti. 

(b)  In  law,  having  no  force,  effect,  or  efficacy; 
void;  null;  as,  an  invalid  contract  or  agree- 
ment. 

Invalid  (in'va-led),  a.  [Directly  from  Fr.  in- 
valide.]    In  ill  health;  infirm;  wenk;  sick. 

Invalid  (in'va-led),  n.  [Fr.  invalide,  L.  in- 
validus.] A  person  who  is  weak  and  infirm; 
a  person  sickly  or  indisposed :  sometimes 
also  used  in  the  common  French  sense  of 
one  who  is  disabled  for  active  service,  espe- 
cially a  soldier  or  seaman  worn  out  in  ser- 
vice. 

To  defend  a  post  of  importance  against  a  power- 
ful enemy  requires  an  HlHot;  a  drunken  inTatid  is 
qualified  to  hoist  a  white  fiai;.  or  to  deliver  up  the 
keys  of  the  fortress  on  his  knees.  Burke. 
Invalid  (in'va-led),  v.t.  1.  To  affect  with 
disease;  to  render  an  invalid. 

Mr.  Pickwick  cut  tlie  matter  short  by  drawing  the 
iii-valided  stroller's  arm  through  his,  and  leading  him 
away.  Dickens. 

2.  To  register  as  an  invalid;  to  enrol  on  the 
list  of  invalids  in  the  military  or  naval  ser- 
vice; to  give  leave  of  absence  from  duty  on 
ai  Timnt  of  ill  health. 
Invalid  (in'va-led),  v.i.  To  consent  to  be 
invalided  or  registered  as  an  invalid. 

He  had  been  long  suffering  Prom  the  insidious  at- 
tacks of  a  hot  climate,  and  though  repeatedly  advised 
to  iiii'etiid,  he  never  would  consent.  S^Ltti-yat. 

Invalidate  (in-va'lid-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  in- 
validat'-d;  ppr.  invalidating.  [From  inva- 
lid.] To  render  invalid  or  not  valid;  to 
weaken  or  lessen  tlie  force  of ;  to  destroy 
the  strength  or  validity  of ;  to  render  of  no 
force  or  effect;  to  overthrow;  as,  to  invalid- 
ate an  argument. 

Three  kind  words  of  hers  shall  iiivatidaU  all  their 

testimonies.  Locke. 

Invalidation  (in-va'lid-a"shon),  n.  Act  of 
invaliilatim,'  or  rendering  invalid.  'Inva- 
lidniioiis  of  their  right."  Burl:e. 

Invalidism  (in'va-led-izm),  n.  The  condi- 
tion (if  liL-ing  an  invalid;  sickness;  infirmity. 

Invalidity  (in-va-lid'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  invalidity. 
See  Invalid.]  1.  Want  of  validity;  want  of 
cogency;  want  of  legal  force  or  etticacy;  as, 
the  invalidity  of  an  agreement  or  of  a  will. 
2.t  Want  of  health;  infirmity. 

He  ordered  that  none  who  could  work  should  be 
idle :  and  that  none  who  could  not  work,  by  age.  sick- 
ness, or  invalidity,  should  want.      Sir  iV'.  TeinpU. 

Invalidness  (in-va'lid-nes),  n.  Invalidity; 
as,  the  invalidness  of  reasoning. 

Invalorous  (in-va'lor-us),  a.  [Prefi.x  in,  not, 
and  valorous.]  Xot  valorous;  cowardly. 
Da, I  OCnnnell.  [Rare.] 

Invaluable  (in-va'lQ-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  i  iilniihle,  that  may  be  valued— lit.  that 
cannot  Ije  valued.]  Precious  above  estima- 
tion; so  valuable  that  its  worth  cannot  be 
estimated;  inestimable.  'The  glorious  and 
invaluable  privileges  of  believing.'  Atter- 
btiry. 

The  capacity  to  speak  and  write  well  will  in  future 
ye.irs  be  an  iii-,'ahtable  endowment.      Dr.  Caird. 

Invaluably  (in-va'lii-a-bli),  adv.  Inestima- 
bly. 'That  invaluably  precious  blood  of 
the  Son  of  God. '  Bp.  Hall. 

Invalued  (in-va'liid),  a.  Inestimable;  in- 
valuable. Maurice. 

Invariability  (in-va'ri-a-bil"i-ti),  n.  Same 

as  Iiimriiibleness. 

Invariable  (in-va'ri-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  variable.]  Not  variable;  constant  in 
tlie  same  state ;  always  uniform ;  immut- 
able ;  unalterable ;  unchangeable  ;  as,  the 
character  and  the  laws  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing must  necessarily  be  invariable.  '  Physi- 
cal laws  «hich  are  invariable.'   Is.  Taylor. 

Invariable  (in-va'ri-a-bl),  n.  In  math,  an 
invariabU-  (luantity;  a  constant. 

Invariableness  (in-va'ri-a-bl-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  invarialde;  constancy  of  state,  con- 
dition, or  quality;  immutability;  unchange- 
ableness. 

From  the  dignity  of  their  intellect  arises  the  in- 
Vi^riablei:ess  of  their  wills.  Montague. 

Invariably  (in-va'ri-a-bli),  adv.  In  an  inva- 
riable manner;  without  alteration  or  change; 
constantly;  uniformly;  as,  we  are  bound  to 
pursue  invariably  the  path  of  duty. 


A  chief  inveckee. 


See 


A  pale  invected. 


Invaried  (in-vii'rid),  a.  Unvaried;  not  chang- 
ing or  altering.  'Invaried  Black- 
wall. 

Invasion  (in-va'zhon),  n.  [L.  invasio,  inva- 
sionis,  from  invado.  See  INVADE. ]  The  act 
of  invading:  (a)  a  hostile  entrance  into  the 
possessions  of  anotlier;  particularly,  the 
entrance  of  a  hostile  army  into  a  country 
for  the  purpose  of  conquest  or  plunder  or 
the  attack  of  a  military  force;  as,  the  north 
of  England  and  south  of  Scotland  were  for 
centuries  subject  to  invasion,  each  from  the 
other. 

The  nations  of  the  Ausonian  shore 
Shall  hear  the  dreadful  rumour  from  afar 
Of  armed  invasion,  and  embrace  the  war.  Drydin. 

(6)  An  attack  on  the  rights  of  another;  in- 
fringement or  violation,  (c)  The  ajiproach 
of  anything  htu'tful  or  pernicious. 

"What  demonstrates  the  plague  to  be  endemial  to 
Egypt  is  its  invasion  and  go- 
ing off  at  certain  seasons.   

Arlmtlmot. 

Invasive  (in-va'siv),  o. 
Tending  to  invade ;  ag- 
gressive. 'Invasive  war.' 
Boole. 

Let  other  monarchs,  with  in- 
vasive bands. 

Lessen  their  people  and  e.\- 
tend  their  lands. 

W  rbxithjtot. 

Inveckee  (in-vek'e),  a.  A 
heraldic  term   iised  by 
ancient  authors  for  double  archinj^ 
Arched. 

Invect  t  (in-vekf),  v.  i.    To  inveigk 

Fool  that  I  am,  thus  to  invect  against  her. 

Beau.  a-Fl. 

Invected  (in-vekt'ed),  pj}.    In  her.  the  re- 
verse of  engrailed,  all  the  points  turning 
inwards  to  the  ordinary 
thus   borne,   with  the 
small   semicircles  out- 
ward to  the  field. 

Invectiont  (in-vt  k'shon), 
n.  Invective  (which  see). 

Invective  (in-vek'tiv),  n. 
[Fr.,  from  h.  invect ivus, 
abusive,  from  inveho,  to 
inveigh.  See  Inveigh.] 
A  censorious  or  vituper- 
ative expression  of  one 
who  inveighs  or  rails  against  a  person;  a 
severe  or  violent  utterance  of  censure  or 
reproach;  something  uttered  or  written  in- 
tended to  cast  opprobrium,  censure,  or 
reproach  on  another:  followed  by  against; 
as,  he  uttered  severe  invectives  against  the 
luifortunate  general. 

Young  Whicj  heroes  jumped  upon  club-room  tables, 
and  delivered  fiery  invectives.  Disraeli. 

A  tide  of  fierce 
Invective  seem'd  to  wait  behind  her  lips.  Tennyson. 

— Abuse,  Invective.  See  Abuse.— SVN.  Phi- 
lippic, abuse,  vituperation,  objurgation. 
Invective  (in-vek'tiv),  a.  Satirical;  abusive; 
vituperative. 

Satire  among  the  Romans,  but  not  among  the 
Greeks,  was  a  biting  itivective  poem.  Diyden. 

Invectively  (in-vek'tiv-li),  adv.  In  the  way 
of  invective;  satirically;  abusively. 

Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court.  Shak. 

Inveigh  (in-va'),  v.i,  [L.  invehor,  to  attack 
with  words,  to  inveigh  against  —  in,  into, 
against,  and  veho,  to  carry.]  To  utter  in- 
vectives; to  exclaim  or  rail  against  a  person 
or  thing ;  to  utter  censorious  and  bitter 
language  against  any  one ;  to  utter  censori- 
ous or  opprobrious  words:  with  against. 

All  men  inveigJied  a_^ainst  him ;  all  men,  except 
court-vassals,  opposed  him.  lifilton. 

Inveigher  (in-va'er),  n.  One  who  inveighs 
or  rails;  a  railer. 

Inveigle  (in-ve'gl"), ». [Norm,  enveogler.  to 
inveigle,  to  blind  ;  Fr.  arevgler,  to  blind, 
from  aveugle,  blind;  Pr.  avogolar;  It.  avo- 
colare  —  L.  ab,  priv.,  and  oculus,  the  eye.] 
To  persuade  to  something  evil  by  deceptive 
arts  or  flattery ;  to  entice ;  to  seduce ;  to 
wheedle. 

Yet  have  they  many  baits  and  guileful  spells. 

To  inveigle  and  invite  the  unwary  sense.  Milton. 

Inveiglement  (in-ve'gl-ment),  n.  The  act 
of  inveigling;  seduction  to  evil;  that  which 
inveigles;  enticement.  'The  inveiglements 
of  the  world.'  South. 

Inveigler  (in-ve'gl-er),)i.  One  who  inveigles, 
or  entices,  or  draws  into  any  design  by  arts 
and  flattery. 

Inveil  (in-val'),  v.t.  [Prefix  in,  and  veil.] 
To  cover,  as  with  a  veil. 

Her  eyes  inveiled  with  sorrow's  clouds.  IV.  Brctvue. 


Invendibility  (in-vend'i-bil"i-ti),  11.  [Prefix 


in,  not,  and  rendihility.]  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  inveiidibie:  un.saleableness. 

Invendible  (in-vund'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
■AXyA  vendible.]    Not  vendible;  unsaleable. 

Invenom  (in-ven'om),  v.t.  Same  as  En- 
venom. 

Invent  (in-venf),  v.t.    [Fr.  inventer;  L.  iii- 
venio,  inventum.  to  come  upon,  to  find— 
upon,  and  venio.  to  come.]    l.f  To  light 
upon;  to  meet  with;  to  find. 

And  vowed  never  to  returne  againe 

Till  him  alive  or  dead  she  did  invent.  Spenser. 

2.  To  contrive  and  produce,  as  something 
that  did  not  before  exist ;  as,  to  invent  a 
machine  for  spinning;  to  invent  gunpowder. 

3.  To  frame  by  the  imagination  ;  to  excogi- 
tate ;  to  devise  ;  to  concoct ;  to  fabricate : 
sometimes  in  a  good  sense ;  as,  to  invent 
the  plot  of  a  poem :  sometimes  in  a  bad 
sense;  as.  to  invent  a  falsehood. 

I  say  she  never  did  invent  this  letter; 

This  is  a  man's  invention  and  his  hand.  Sliak. 
I  would /;/7'f;z^  as  bitter-searching  terms  .  .  . 
As  lean-faced  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave.  Shak. 

— Discover,  Invent.    See  under  INVENTION. 
Inventer  (in-vent'er),  n.    One  who  invents; 
an  inventor. 

Inventful  (in-vent'ful),  a.  Full  of  invention. 

The  genius  of  the  French  nation  appears  powerful 
only  in  destruction,  and  inventful  only  in  oppression. 

Gifford. 

Inventible  (in-vent'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing invented;  discoverable. 

Inventibleness  (in-vent'l-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  Ijeiiig  inventible. 

Invention  (in-ven'shon),  jk  [L.  inventio,  in- 
ventionis,  from  invenio,  inventum.  See  IN- 
VENT.] 1.  The  act  of  inventing:  (a)  the  act 
of  lighting  upon,  meeting  with,  or  finding; 
discovery;  as,  the  invention  of  the  true 
cross  by  St.  Helena.  (6)  'The  action  or  oper- 
ation of  finding  out  something  new ;  the 
contrivance  of  that  which  did  not  before 
exist ;  as,  the  invention  of  logarithms ;  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing;  the  inven- 
tion of  the  orrei'y. 

The  labour  of  invention  is  often  estimated  and 
paid  on  the  very  same  plan  as  that  of  execution. 

•y.  S.  .Mill. 

(c)  The  act  of  excogitating;  the  act  of  men- 
tal production;  as,  the  invention  of  new 
plots. —2.  That  which  is  invented:  (a)  an 
original  contrivance ;  as,  the  cotton-gin  is 
the  invention  of  Whitney:  the  steamboat  is 
the  invention  of  Bell,  (b)  Something  ex- 
cogitated by  the  mind;  a  thought;  a  device; 
ascheme;  often  a  forgery;  fiction;  falsehood; 
as,  fables  are  the  inventions  of  ingenious 
men. 

If  thou  canst  accuse,  .  .  . 
Do  it  without  invention,  suddenly,  Shak. 

3.  The  power  of  inventing ;  the  faculty  of 
thinking  and  excogitating  anything ;  that 
skill  or  ingenuity  which  is  or  may  be  em- 
ployed in  contriving  anything  new ;  speci- 
fically. In  the  fine  arts,  music,  poetry,  rhet. 
the  faculty  by  which  the  artist,  composer, 
or  poet  conceives  and  calls  into  objective 
existence  new  creations,  with  all  the  ma- 
chinery and  accessories  of  every  kind  re- 
quisite for  their  effective  exhibition;  the 
creative  or  imaginative  faculty ;  imagina- 
tion. 

Invention  is  one  of  the  great  marks  of  genius. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

/7?W7;rzf7:,  strictly  speaking,  is  little  more  than  a 
new  combination  of  those  images  which  have  been 
previously  gathered  and  deposited  in  the  memory 
Nothing  can  be  made  of  nothing ;  he  who  has  laid 
up  no  materials  can  produce  no  combinations. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds. 
— Invention,  Discovery.  Invention  differs 
from  discovery:  it  is  applied  to  the  contriv- 
ance and  production  of  sometliing  that  did 
not  before  exist,  while  discovery  brings  to 
light  what  existed  before,  but  which  was 
not  known.  We  are  indebted  to  invention 
for  the  thermometer  and  barometer;  to  dis- 
covery for  the  knowledge  of  the  islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  for  the  knowledge  of 
many  metals  and  minerals  not  formerly 
known. — Invention,  Imagination.  Inven- 
tion more  properly  signifies  the  power  of 
combining  the  details  of  everyday  life,  or 
details  already  familiar,  into  a  proljable  and 
consistent  whole,  akin  to  what  we  are  ac- 
customed to  see  or  hear;  imagination  is  the 
higher  power  of  combining  elements  into 
new,  consistent,  and  elevated  creations. 
Invention  gives  us  a  picture  pleasing  from 
its  probability  and  the  accuracy  of  its  de- 
tans;imagination  creates  for  us  a  new  world, 
undreamed  of  Ijefore.  The  works  of  Defoe 
and  of  many  of  our  tale-writers  and  novel- 
ists display  invention,  while  those  of  Shak- 
spere  or  Milton  exemplify  the  power  of  im- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  tey. 
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aginatimi.  —  Syn.  Contrivance,  device,  fab- 
rication, excogitation. 

Inventioust  (in-ven'shus),  a.  Inventive. 

B.  Jonsoii. 

Inventive  (in-vent'iv),  a.  [Ft.  inventif,  in- 
ventive. See  Invent.]  Able  to  invent; 
(|uiLk  at  contrivance;  ready  at  expedients; 
as,  an  inventive  head  or  genius.  'He  liad 
an  iiirentiva  brain.'  Raleigh. 

Inventively  (in-vent'iv-li),  adv.  By  the 
power  of  invention. 

Inventiveness  (in-vent'iv-nes),  n.  Tlie 
faculty  of  inventing. 
Inventor  (in-vent'er),  n.    [L.]    One  who  in- 
vents or  finds  out  something  new. 

We  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  invetiior.  Shak. 

Inventorial  (in-ven-to'ri-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  inventory. 

Inventorially  (in-ven-to'ri-al-li),  adv.  In 
tile  manner  of  an  inventory. 

Inventory  (in'ven-to-ri),  n.  [L.  inventarium, 
a  li.-it,  inventory,  ivorainvenio.  See  INVENT.] 
A  list  containing  a  true  description,  to- 
gether with  the  values,  of  goods  and  chattels, 
made  on  various  occasions,  as  on  the  sale  of 
goods.transfer  of  movables  forpecuniary  con- 
siderations, decease  of  a  person,  &c. ;  hence, 
any  catalogue  of  movables,  as  the  goods  or 
wares  of  a  merchant;  a  catalogue  or  ac- 
count of  particular  tilings. 

There,  take  an  iji-ventory  of  all  I  have 

To  the  last  penny.  Skak. 

Inventory  (in'ven-to-ri),  v.  t.  pret.  &  r  p.  iyi- 
vciituried;  ppr.  inventorying.  [From  the 
noun]  To  nial;e  an  inventory  of;  to  make 
a  list,  catalogue,  or  schedule  of ;  to  insert  or 
register  in  an  account  of  goods;  as,  to  invcn- 
tury  the  goods  and  estates  of  the  deceased. 

I  will  give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty:  it 
shall  be  utventoried,  and  every  particle  and  utensil 
labelled.  Sliak. 

InventresB  (in-vent'res),  n.  A  female  that 
invents. 

Cecilia  came 
hiventrcss  of  the  vocal  frame.  Drydcn. 

Inver  (in'ver).  [Gaelic,  equivalent  to  Cymric 
aher.  See  Aber.  ]  Lit.  a  confluence  of 
waters,  either  of  two  rivers,  or  of  a  river 
witli  the  sea.  Inver  is  a  frequent  element 
in  place-names  in  Scotland ;  as,  /nuoTiess, 
/nueraray,  /nuergordon,  jfniie/'ui'ie,  Inver- 
lochy. 

If  we  draw  a  line  across  the  map  from  a  point  a 
little  south  of  Inveraray,  to  one  a  little  north  of  Aber- 
deen, we  shall  find  that  (with  very  few  exceptions) 
the  urjt:rs  lie  to  the  north  of  the  line  and  the  abers 
to  the  south  of  it.  This  line  nearly  coincides  with 
the  present  southern  limit  of  the  Gaelic  tongue,  and 
probably  also  with  the  ancient  division  between  the 
Picts  and  Scots.  Isaac  Taylor. 

Inverisimilitude  (in-ve'ri-si-mil"i-tud),  n. 
[Prefix  in,  not,  and  verisimilitude.]  Want  of 
verisimilitude;  improbability.  Coleridge. 

Inverraination  (in-ver'min-a"shon),  n.  [L. 
in,  within,  and  verininatio,  verminationis, 
a  writhing  pain,  the  disease  called  worms, 
from  vermino,  to  have  writhing  pains,  to 
have  worms,  from  vermin,  a  worm.]  In 
Died,  helminthiasis  (which  see). 

Invernaculo  (in-ver-nak'ii-lo),  n.  [Sp. ,  from 
ini'ienio,  winter.]  A  greenhouse  for  pre- 
serving plants  in  winter.  Simmonds. 

Inverse  (in-vers'),  a.  [L  inversus,  pp.  of 
inverto.  See  lN\  but.  ]  Opposite  in  order 
or  relation ;  inverted ;  reciprocal :  opposed 
to  direct;  specifically,  (a)  in  bot.  having  a 
position  or  mode  of  attachment  the  reverse 
of  that  which  is  usual,  (b)  In  math,  oppo- 
site in  nature  and  effect :  said  with  refer- 
ence to  any  two  operations,  which,  when 
]>uth  performed  in  succession  upon  the  same 
(luantity,  leave  it  unaltered;  thus,  subtrac- 
tion is  inverse  to  addition ;  division  to  mul- 
tiplication; extraction  of  roots  to  the  raising 
of  powers,  &c. — Inverse  or  reciprocal  ratio, 
in  math,  the  ratio  of  the  reciprocals  of  two 
quantities.— /(liJerse  or  reciprocal  propor- 
tion, tlie  application  of  the  rule  of  three  or 
proportion  in  a  reverse  or  contrary  order. 

Inversely  (in-vers'li),  adv.  In  an  inverted 
order  or  manner ;  in  an  inverse  ratio  or 
proportion,  as  when  one  thing  is  greater  or 
less,  in  proportion  as  another  is  less  or 
greater. 

Inversion  (in-ver'shon),  n.  [1.  inversio,  in- 
vcrsionis,  from  inverto,  inversum.  See  IN- 
VERT.] The  act  of  inverting  or  the  state  of 
being  inverted:  (a)  change  of  order,  so  that 
the  last  becomes  first  and  the  first  last ;  a 
turning  or  cliange  of  the  natural  order  of 
things. 

It  is  just  the  i^rjersion  of  an  act  of  parliament; 
your  lordship  first  signed  it,  and  then  it  was  passed 
among  the  lords  and  commons.  Dryden. 


(6)  Change  of  places,  so  that  each  takes  the 
place  of  the  other,  (c)  A  turning  backward; 
a  contrary  rule  of  operation;  as,  problems 
in  geometry  and  arithmetic  are  often  proved 
by  inversion,  as  division  by  multiplication, 
and  multiplication  by  division.  ( d )  In 
gram,  a  change  of  the  natural  order  of 
words;  as,  'of  all  vices,  impurity  is  one  of 
the  most  detestable,"  instead  of  'impurity 
is  one  of  the  most  detestable  of  all  vices.' 
(c)  In  rhet.  a  mode  of  arguing  by  which  tlie 
speaker  tries  to  show  that  the  arguments 
adduced  by  an  opponent  tell  against  his 
cause  and  are  favourable  to  the  speaker's. 
(/)  In  music,  the  change  of  position  eitlier 
of  a  subject,  an  interval,  or  a  chord,  (g)  In 
math,  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  terms 
of  a  proportion,  so  that  the  second  takes 
the  place  of  the  first,  and  the  fourth  of 
the  third,  thus,  if  a -.h  : : c : d ;  then,  by  in- 
version h -.a -.-.d-.c.  (/i)  In  geol.  the  folding 
back  of  strata  upon  themselves,  as  by  up- 
heaval, in  such  a  way  that  the  order  of  suc- 
cession appears  reversed,  (i)  Milit.  a  move- 
ment in  tactics  by  which  the  order  of  com- 
panies in  line  is  inverted,  the  right  being  on 
the  left,  the  left  on  the  right,  and  so  on. 
Invert  (in-verf),  v.t.  [L.  inverto,  to  turn  in, 
to  turn  about,  to  upset— and  verto,  to 
turn.]  To  turn  into  a  contrary  direction; 
(a)  to  turn  upside  down ;  to  place  in  a  con- 
trary order  or  position;  as,  to  invert  a  cone; 
to  invert  a  hollow  vessel;  to  invert  the 
order  of  words. 

O  heaven.  O  earth,  bear  witness  to  this  sound. 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event 
If  I  speak  true  I  if  hollowly,  iyivert 
What  best  is  boded  me  to  mischief!  Shak. 

(6)  In  music,  to  change  tlie  order  of,  as  the 
notes  which  form  a  chord,  or  the  parts 
which  compose  harmony.  (c)t  To  divert; 
to  turn  into  another  channel ;  to  devote  to 
another  purpose;  to  emliezzle. 

Solyman  charged  him  bitterly  with  inverting  his 
treasures  to  his  own  private  use.  Kttolles. 

Invert  (in'vert),  TO.    In  arch,  an  inverted 

arch.    See  under  Inverted. 
Invertant  (in-vert'ant),  p.  and  a.    In  her. 

see  Inverted,  (a). 

Invertebral  ( in-ver'te-bral ),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  vertebral.}  Destitute  of  a  vertebral 
column,  as  some  animals;  invertebrate. 

Invertebrata  (in-ver'te-bra"ta),  n.  pi.  One 
of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom — the  other  being  tlie  Vertebrata — 
including  all  animals  destitute  of  vertebra; 
or  a  backbone.  It  comprises  five  of  the  six 
sub-kingdoms  into  which  animals  have  been 
divided  in  accordance  with  their  primary 
plans  of  structure  or  morphological  types ; 
viz.,  the  Protozoa,  Ccelenterata,  Annuloida, 
Annulosa,  and  Mollusca.    See  extract. 

The  Iiwerfebrata,  comprising  the  Protozoa,  Ccel- 
enterata, Annuloida,  Annulosa,  and  Mollusca,  are 
collectively  distinguished  by  tlie  following  points 
amongst  others:  the  body,  if  divided  transversely,  or 
cut  in  two,  shows  only  a  single  tube  containing  all 
the  vital  organs.  These  organs,  in  the  higher  1)1- 
vertebrata,  consist  of  an  alimentary  or  digestive 
cavity,  a  circulatory  or  'hasmal'  system,  and  a  nerv- 
ous or  'neural'  system.  The  side  of  the  body  on 
which  the  'hsmal'  or  blood-vascular  system  is  placed 
is  called  the  'hremal  aspect;'  whilst  the  side  of  the 
body  on  which  the  main  masses  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem are  situated  is  called  the  '  neural  aspect.'  When 
there  is  any  skeleton,  this  is  external  (forming  an 
'  exo-skeleton  ').  and  it  is  really  nothing  more  tlian  a 
hardening  of  the  skin.  The  limbs,  when  present, 
are  turned  towards  the  neural  aspect  of  the  body. 

H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Invertebrate,  Invertebrated  (in-vei'te- 
hrht,  in-ver'te-brat-ed),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  vertebrate.}  Destitute  of  a  backbone  or 
vertebral  chain.    See  Vertebrated. 

Invertebrate  (in-ver'te-brat),  n.  An  animal 
having  no  vertebral  column  or  spinal  bone. 

Inverted  (in-vert'ed),  p.  and  a.  Turned 
to  a  contrary  direction;  turned  upside  down; 
changed  in  order,   (a)  In 

her.  turned  the  wrong   ^ 

way;  as,  wings  when  the 
points  are  downward  are 
termed  inverted,  being 
contrary  to  their  usual 
position.  Tenned  also 
Invertant.  (b)  In  bot. 
having  the  apex  in  an  op- 
posite direction  to  that  of 
some  other  thing,  as  many 
seeds,  (c)  In  geol.  lying 
apparently  in  inverse  or 
reverse  order,  as  beds  and  strata  which  have 
been  upheaved  and  folded  back  on  each 
other  by  the  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks. — 
Inverted  arch,  in  arch,  an  arch  with  its  in- 
trados  below  the  axis  or  springing  line,  and 
of  which  therefore  the  lowest  stone  is  the 


keystone.  Inverted  arches  are  used  in  foun- 
dations to  connect  particular  points,  and 
distribute  their  weiglit  or  pressure  over  a 


Eagle  displayed 
wings  inverted. 


Inverted  Arches. 

greater  extent  of  surface,  as  in  piers  and 
the  like. 

Invertedly  (in-vert'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  con- 
trary or  reversed  order. 

Placing  the  forepart  of  the  eye  to  the  hole  of  the 
window  of  a  darkened  room,  we  have  a  pretty  land- 
skip  of  the  objects  abroad,  invertedly  painted  on  the 
paper,  on  the  back  of  the  eye.  Derhani. 

Invertible  (in-vd;rt'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  inverted. 

Invertiblet  (in-vert'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not, 
and  verto,  to  turn.  ]  Incapable  of  being 
turned;  inflexible.  '  An  indurate  and  invert- 
ible conscience.'  Cranmer. 

Invest  (in-vesf),  v.t.  [L.  investio—in,  and 
vestio,  to  clothe.]  1.  To  put  garments  on; 
to  clothe  ;  to  dress ;  to  array  :  usually  fol- 
lowed by  loith,  sometimes  by  in,  before  the 
thing  put  on ;  as,  to  invest  one  with  a  robe. 

Then  we  shall  all  be  invested,  reapparelled,  in  our 
own  bodies.  Donne. 

2.  To  clothe,  as  with  office  or  authority ;  to 
place  in  possession  of  an  office,  j'ank,  or 
dignity;  to  adorn ;  to  grace;  to  bedeck;  as, 
to  invest  a  person  with  a  civil  office,  or  with 
an  ecclesiastical  dignity.  'Those  who  are 
invested  with  publick  authority.'  Atter- 
bury. 

Honour  must 
Not,  unaccompanied,  ijivest  him  only.  Shak. 

3.  To  confer;  to  give.  [Rare.] 

It  investeth  a  right  of  government.  Bacon. 

4.  Milit.  to  inclose;  to  surround;  to  block 
up,  so  as  to  intercept  succours  of  men 
and  provisions,  and  prevent  escape ;  to  lay 
siege  to;  as,  to  invest  a  town. 

To  invest  a  place  is,  in  fact,  to  take  preparatory 
measures  for  a  blockade  or  close  siege.  Stocqneler. 

5.  To  lay  out,  as  money  or  capital,  in  the 
purchase  of  some  species  of  property,  usu- 
ally of  a  permanent  nature ;  to  vest ;  as, 
to  invest  money  in  funded  or  bank  stock; 
to  invest  it  in  lands  or  goods :  in  this  appli- 
cation it  is  always  followed  by  in. — 6.t  To 
put  on ;  to  clotlie  or  attire  with.  '  This 
girdle  to  invest.'  Spenser. 

Invest  (in-vesf),  v.i.  To  make  an  invest- 
ment; as,  to  invest  in  railway  shares. 

Investientt  (in-vest'i-ent),  a.  [L.  investiens, 
investientis,  ppr.  of  investio.  See  INVEST.] 
Covering;  clothing.  'Its  investient  shell.' 
M'oodward. 

Investigable  (in-ves'ti-ga-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  investigated  or  searched  out;  dis- 
coverable by  rational  search  or  disquisition. 

In  doing  evil  we  prefer  a  less  good  before  a  greater, 
the  greatness  whereof  is  by  reason  investigable,  and 
may  be  known.  Hooker. 

Investigable  t  (in-ves'ti-ga-bl),  a.  [L.L.  in- 
vestigabilis,  unsearchable.]  Uuiuvestigable; 
unsearchable. 

Investigate  (in-ves'ti-gat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 

investigated ;  ppr.  investigating.  [L.  inves- 
tigo.  invcstigatum — in,  and  vestigo,  to  follow 
a  track,  to  search,  from  vestigium,  a  track. 
See  Vestige.]  To  follow  up;  to  pursue;  to 
search  into ;  to  inquire  and  examine  into 
with  care  and  accuracy;  to  find  out  by  care- 
ful research  or  examination ;  as,  to  investi- 
gate the  powers  and  forces  of  nature ;  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  natural  plienomena; 
to  investigate  the  principles  of  moral  duty  ; 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  an  agent,  or 
the  motives  of  a  prince. 

Investigate  the  variety  of  motions  and  figures  made 
by  the  organs  for  articulation.  Holder. 

Investigation  (in-ves'ti-ga"shon),  n.  [L.  in- 
vcstigatio,  investigationis,  from  investigo. 
See  INVESTIGATE.]  The  act  of  investigat- 
ing; the  process  of  inquiring  into  or  follow- 
ing up;  research;  inquiry;  as,  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  philosopher  and  the  mathema- 
tician ;  the  investigations  of  the  judge,  the 
moralist,  and  the  divine. 

Tour  travels  I  hear  much  of;  my  own  shall  never 
more  be  in  a  strange  land,  but  a  diligent  investiga- 
tion  of  my  own  territories.  Pope. 

Syn.  Examination,  inquiry,  in(iuisition, 
search,  scrutiny,  research. 
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Investigative  (in-ves'ti-gat-ir),  a.  Given  to 
investijiation;  curious  and  deliberate  in  re- 
searches. 

When  monej'  was  in  his  pocket,  he  was  more  deli- 
berate and  in-Dcsti^atrve, 

Investigator  (in- ves'ti-gat-er),  71.  [L.]  One 
who  investigates  or  searches  diligently  into 
a  subject.  'An  inrestigator  of  truth.' 
WhateJy. 

Investiture  (in-vest'i-tQr),  n.  [Fr.  See  Is- 
VEST.]  1.  The  act  of  investing;  the  act  of 
giving  possession ;  the  right  of  giving  pos- 
session of  any  manor,  office,  honour,  or 
benefice. 

The  grant  of  land  or  a  feud  was  perfected  by  the 
ceremony  of  corporal  in-vcstiture  or  open  dehvery  of 
possession.  Blackstone, 

He  had  refused  to  yield  up  to  the  pope  the  iitz  esii- 
ture  of  bishops.  Raleigh. 

2.  That  which  invests  or  clothes;  invest- 
ment; clothing;  covering. 

V\'hile  we  yet  have  on 

Our  gross  uzvestisure  of  mortal  weeds.  Trntck. 

Let  him  so  wait  until  the  bright  im-estiiure  and 
sweet  warmth  of  the  sunset  are  withdrawn  from  the 
waters.  Ruskin. 

Investive  (in-Test'iv),  a.    Clothing;  encir- 
cling.   ' /7iresftre  smoke.'   Mir.  for  Mags. 
Investment  (tn-vest'ment),  n.  l.  The  act  of 
investing:  (a)  the  act  of  surrounding,  block- 
ing up,  or  besieging  by  an  armed  force. 

The  capitulation  was  signed  by  the  commander  of 
the  fort  within  six  days  after  its  iji-i:estr7iei:t. 

M.irsltaH. 

(6)  The  laying  out  of  money  in  the  purchase 
of  some  species  of  property. 

Before  the  invcst?m>it  could  be  made,  a  change  of 
the  market  might  render  it  ineligible.  Hamilton. 

2.  That  in  which  money  is  invested;  as,  land 
is  the  safest  investment. — 3.t  That  which  in- 
vests or  clothes;  clothes;  dress;  habit;  vest- 
ment 'Whose  white  investments  figure  in- 
nocence.' Shak. 

Investor  (in-vest'er),  n.  One  who  invests  or 

makes  an  investment. 
Investure*  (in-vest'urX  n.  Investment. 
Investure*  (in-vest'iir),  v.t.   1.  To  put  into 

possession  of  an  office. 

He  hath  already  investitred  him  in  the  dukedom 

of  Prussia.  Aschant. 

2.  To  clothe.  'Our  monks  imestured  in 
their  copes.'  Fuller. 

Inveteracy  (in-ve'ter-a-si).  n.  The  state  of 
being  inveterate :  the  state  of  being  firmly 
established;  long  continu.mce;  the  state  of 
being  ingrained  in  one's  nature;  firmness 
or  deep-rooted  obstinacy  of  any  quality  or 
state  acquired  by  time;  as.  the  inveteracy 
of  custom  and  habit;  the  inveteracy  of  pre- 
judice, of  error,  of  any  evil  habit,  or  of  a 
disease.  'The  inveteracy  of  the  i)eople's 
prejudices.'  Addison. 

Inveterate  (in-ve'ter-at),  a.  [L.  invetera- 
tus,  pp.  of  invetero,  to  render  old — in.  and 
retus,  teteris,  old.  See  Teteras.]  1. 1  Old; 
long  established. 

It  is  an  itzz-ctcraXi  and  received  opinion.  Bacon. 

2.  Firmly  established  by  long  continuance; 
deep-rooted;  obstinate;  as,  an  inveterate  dis- 
ease; an  inveterate  abuse.  'Along  inveterate 
course  and  custom  of  sinning.'    South. — 

3.  Confirmed  in  any  habit;  having  habits 
fised  by  long  continuance:  applied  to  per- 
sons; as,  an  inveterate  smoker. — 4.  Malig- 
nant; virulent  '  Terms  the  most  aggravat- 
ing and  inveterate.'   H.  Brooke. 

Inveterate  (in-ve'ter-at),  v.t.  [L.  invetero, 
inveteratum.  to  render  old.  See  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  fix  and  settle  by  long  continu- 
ance.   [Bare.  ] 

An  ancient  tacit  expectation,  which  had  by  tradi- 
tion been  infijsed  and  titz-eUrai^d  into  men's  minds. 

£3co>:. 

Inveterately  (in-ve'ter-at-li),  adv.  In  an 
inveterate  manner;  with  obstinacy;  viru- 
lently. 

Inveterateness  (in-ve'ter-at-nes),  71.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  inveterate ;  ob- 
stinacy confirmed  by  time;  inveteracy;  as, 
the  inveterateness  ot  a  mischiet  'ThetTi- 
veterateness  of  his  malice.' 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Inveteration  (in-ve'ter- 
a"shon),  7i.  [L.  invetera- 
tio,  inveterationis,  from 
invetero.  See  Ix^tstek- 
ATE-]  The  act  of  harden- 
ing or  confirming  by  long 
continuance.    Ba  iley. 

Invexed  (in-veksto,  pp. 

In  heraldry,   arched  or 
enarched. 

Invidious  (in-vi'di-ns).  a.  [L.  iiwidiosus, 
from  invidia,  envy,  invidus,  envious,  from 
invideo,  to  look  askance  at,  to  look  malici- 


A  chief  invexed. 


ously  or  spitefully  at — in,  and  video,  to  see.] 
I  t  Enrious;  malignant 

I  shall  open  to  them  the  interior  secrets  of  this 
mj-sterious  art  without  imposture  or  i)ividitjus  re- 
serve. Eze!yit. 

2.  t  To  be  envied;  enviable;  desirable. 

Such  a  person  appeareth  in  a  far  more  honourable 
and  laz-uiious  state  than  any  prosperous  person. 

Barrozc: 

3.  Likely  to  incur  or  bring  on  ill-will  or 
hatred ;  likely  to  provoke  envy. 

Agamemnon  found  it  an  inz'tWicits  affair  to  give 
the  preference  to  any  one  of  the  Grecian  heroes. 

BreorTU. 

Invidiously  (in-vi'di-us-li),  adv.  In  an  in- 
vidious manner. 

Invidiousness  (in-vi'di-us-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  inridious. 

Invlgilance,  Invigilancy  (in-vi'ji-lans,  in- 
vi  ji-lan-si).  Ji.  [Prefix  in.  not,  and  vigilance.] 
Want  iif  vigilance:  neglect  of  watching. 

Inyigor  +  (in-«'ger).  v.t.  To  invigorate ;  to 
animate;  to  encourage.  Waterhouse. 

Invigorate  (in-\-i'gor"at),  r.  (.  pret  &  pp.  in- 
vigorated; ppr.  i7ivi'jorating.  [L.  in,  and 
vigor,  strength.]  To  give  vigour  to;  to 
strengthen;  to  animate;  to  give  life  and 
energy  to. 

Christian  graces  and  virtues  they  cannot  be,  unless 
fed,  i?rzn£crated,  and  animated  by  imiversal  charitj-. 

A:terpury: 

Inyigoratlon  (in-\i'gor-a"shon),  7i.  The  act 
of  inrigorating  or  state  of  being  invigorated. 

I  find  in  mj-self  an  appetitive  faculty  which  is  al- 
ways in  the  very  height  of  actiWty  and  itrvigoration. 

Korris. 

InvUet  (in-vil'),  v.t.    [Prefix  in,  and  rite.] 

To  render  vile.  Daniel. 
InvlUaged  (in-villajd),  a.    Turned  into  a 

village.    W.  Browne. 

Invincibility  (in-vin'si-bil"i-ti),  7i.  Same  as 

1  It  vincibleness. 

Thus  a  happy  victory  may  be  gained  over  tnz-in- 
ci:uiiy  itself.  BartozL: 

Invincible  (in-vin'si-bl),  a.  [L.  invincibilis 
— in,  not.  and  rincibUis,  that  may  be  easily 
gained,  from  vinco,  to  conquer.]  Incapable 
of  being  conquered  or  subdued:  incapable 
of  being  overcome;  unconquerable;  insuper- 
able; as.  an  invincible  army.  'That  invin- 
cible nation.'  Knolles.  '  The  consequence 
of  invincible  error.'  Locke. 

Invinclbleness  (in-vin'si-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  invincible;  unconqnerable- 
ness;  in^uperableness. 

Invincibly  (in-vin'si-bli),  adv.  In  an  invin- 
cii  lie  manner;  unconquerably;  insuperably. 

Inviolability  (in-\-i'o-la-bil"i-ti).  ?i.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  inviolable.  '  The 
inviolability  of  church  property.'  J.  S.  Mill. 

Inviolable  (in-vi'o-la-bl),  a.  [L.  inviolabilis 
—  in,  not,  and  violabi'is,  that  maybe  injured 
or  violated,  from  riolo,  to  violate.]  1.  ^>ot 
to  be  profaned ;  that  ought  not  to  be  in- 
jured, polluted,  or  treated  with  ureverence; 
as.  sacred  things  should  be  considered  in- 
violable.   'This  place  inviolable.'  Milton. 

2.  Xot  to  be  broken;  as,  an  inviolable  league, 
covenant,  agreement,  contract,  vow.  or  pro- 
mise. 'Aleagueof  inviolable amit\.'  Hooker. 

3.  Xot  to  be  injured  or  tarnished ;  as,  invio- 
lable chastity  or  honour. — 4.  Not  susceptible 
of  hurt  or  wound. 

The  irtz-iclabU  saints 
In  cubic  phalanx  firm  advanc'd  entire.  Milton. 

Invlolableness  (in-vi'6-la-bl-nes),  n.  Invio- 

laliility  (which  seeV 

Inviolably  (in-vi'o-la-bli).  adv.  In  an  in- 
violable manner ;  without  profimation ; 
without  breach  or  failure;  as,  a  sanctuary 
inviolably  sacred;  to  keep  a  promise  inviol- 
ably. 

Inviolacy  (in-vi'6-la-si).  7!.  Tlie  state  of 
being  inviolate.  [Kare.] 
Inviolate  (in-vi'o-lat),  a.  [L.  inmolatiis — 
in,  not.  and  violatus,  pp.  of  violo.  to  injure, 
to  violate.]  Inhurt;  uninjured;  unpro- 
faned:  unpolluted;  unbroken.  'The  invio- 
late sea.'  Tennyson. 

But  let  i7iz'iolatc  truth  be  always  dear 

To  thee.  Denham. 

Invlolated  (in-vi'6-lat-ed).  a.  Unprofaned; 
unbroken:  unviolatei  Drayton. 

Invlolately  ( in-vi'6-lat-li ),  adv.  In  an  in- 
violate manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  violated; 
without  violation.  South. 

Invlolateness  (in-vi'6-lat-nes),  ti.  The  qua- 
lity 01  being  inviolate. 

Invlous  (iu'vi-us),  a.    [L.  invius—in.  not, 
and  ri<(,  way]    Impassable;  untrodden, 
'//irious  ways.'   Hudibras.    [Kare  ] 
Invlousness  (in'vi-us-nes).  n.  State  of  being 
invious  or  impassable.    [Kare.  ] 

In-uiottsness  and  emptiness  .  .  .  where  all  is  dark 
and  unpassable,  as  per\-iousness  is  the  contrary. 

Dr.  Ward  (1710). 


Invirllity  (in-ri-rU'i-ti),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not. 
and  n'n'Zi?!/.]  Absence  of  manhood;  depar- 
ture from  manly  character. 

It  savours  cf  effeminacy  and  womanish  inzHrility. 

Prynne. 

Invlscate  (in-vis'kat).  v.t.  [L.  invisco,  tn- 
viscatum,  to  besmear  with  bird-lime — in, 
and  viscum.  the  mistletoe,  bird-lime  made 
from  its  berries,  whence  also  viscid.  ]  To  daub 
or  eutangle  with  glutinous  matter.  [P^are.] 

The  chameleon's  food  being  flies  it  hath  in  the 
tongue  a  mucous  and  slimy  extremity,  w  hereby,  upon 
a  sudden  emission,  it  inz'iscaies and  entangleth  those 
insects.  Sir  T.  Brozvne. 

In'Viseerate  (in-vis'er-at).  v.t.  [L.  inviscero, 
inviscerattim,  to  put  into  the  entraOs— ui, 
into,  and  viscus,  pi.  viscera,  the  internal 
oi'gans  of  the  animal  body.]  To  root  or  im- 
plant in  the  interior  or  deeply.  '  Inviscer- 
ating  this  disposition  on  our  hearts, — to  love 
one  another.'   Mountague.  [Kare.] 

Invlsed  (in'vizd),  a.  In\-isible. 

The  diamond. — why,  'twas  beautiful  and  hard, 
"WTiereto  his  zKzisid  properties  did  tend.  Skak. 

[The  meaning,  inspected,  tried.investigated, 
is  also  suggested  by  some  commentators.] 

In'VisibUity  (in-'vi'zi-bil"i-ti),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  invisible;  imperceptiblenes^ 
to  the  sight  — 2.  That  which  is  inrisible. 
'Atoms  and  invisibilities. '  Landor. 

In'Vlslble  (in-vi'zi-bl).  a.  [Prefls  in,  not,  and 
visible.]  Incapable  of  being  seen;  imper- 
ceptible by  the  sight. 

To  us  ij'.z-isirie,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works  '  MiUon. 

— Invisible  green,  a  shade  of  green  so  d;irk 
as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable  from  black. 

In'Tisible  (in-vi'zi-bl).  n.  1.  A  Kosicrucian, 
because  not  daring  publicly  to  declare  him- 
self.—2.  A  heretic  of  the  sixteenth  centui-y, 
who  denied  the  visibility  of  the  Church. 

In'Vlslbleness  (in-vi'zi-bl-nes).  ?j.  The  state 
of  Icing  invisible;  in'visibility. 

In'Vlsibly  (in-vl'zi-bli),  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
escape  the  sight;  imperceptibly  to  the  eye. 

In'Vision  (in-'S'i'zhon),  n.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
vision.]  Want  of  vision,  or  the  power  of 
seeing.    [Rare.  ] 

In'Vltatlon  (in-vit-a'shon),  n.  [L.  invitatio, 
invitaticnis,  from  invito,  invitatum,  to  in- 
■vite  ]  1.  The  act  of  inWting;  soUcitation; 
the  requesting  of  a  person's  company  as  to 
an  entertainment,  on  a  visit,  or  the  like. 

That  other  ar.swer'd  with  a  lowly  look. 

And  socn  the  gracious  itczitaticii  took.  Dryden, 

2.  Allurement;  enticement. 

She  gives  the  leer  cf  itiz  itaticn.  Shak. 
In'Vltatory  (in-'vit'a-to-ri),  a.  Using  or  con- 
taining invitations.    'The  'Venite,'  which 
is  also  called  the  invitatory  psalm '  (thexcv.). 
Hook. 

In'Vltatory (in-vit'a-to-ri),  n.  In  the  B.  Cath. 
Ch.  a  ver^e  or  anthem  sung  before  the  '  Te- 
nite '  or  95th  Psalm,  and  repeated  in  part  or 
entirely  after  each  verse.  Tliis  psalm  was 
itself  called  the  Invitatory  Psalm. 

Invite  (in-vif),  v.t.  pret.  <fc  pp.  invited;  ppr. 
inviting.  [L.  invito,  to  invite.]  1.  To  ask; 
to  request;  to  bid;  to  summon:  especially, 
to  ask  to  an  entertainment  or  visit ;  as,  to 
invite  one  to  dinner  or  to  a  wedding. 

A\'hen  much  company  is  ifwited,  then  be  as  sparing 
as  possible  of  your  coals.  Szt/i/t. 

2.  To  present  temptations  or  aUurementsto; 
to  allure  :  to  attract ;  to  tempt  to  come ;  to 
induce  by  pleasure  or  hope.  '  To  inveigle 
and  invite  the  unwary  sense.'  Milton. 

shady  groves,  that  easy  sleep  itwiu.  Dryden. 

The  people  should  be  in  a  situation  not  to  inziU 
hostilities.  Federalist,  yay. 

—  Call,  Invite.  Convoke,  Summon.  See  under 
Call. — Svx.  To  solicit,  bid,  call,  summon, 
allure,  attract,  entice. 

In'vite  (in-vIf),  v.t.  To  give  invitation;  to 
persuade. 

Come,  Myrrha,  let  us  on  to  the  Eurhrates : 

The  hour  iin,iies,  the  galley  is  prepared.  Byron. 

In'Vl'te  (in-vif),  71.  An  invitation.  [Genteel 
slang.] 

I  have  just  got  an  inz-ite  from  the  Keamej'S. 

Disraeli. 

In'Vitenientt  (in-vifment),  n.  Act  of  in- 
viting; invitation. 

Xcr  would  I  wish  any  it!z^itefn£/:f  of  states  or  frien.is. 

C/ta/tnan. 

Inviter  (in-vit'er),  »!.    One  who  invites. 

Inviting  (in-vit'ing).  p.  nnd  a.  Alluring; 
tempting;  attractive;  as,  an  inviting  amuse- 
ment or  prospect. 

Nothing  is  so  easj-  and  inz-iting  as  the  retort  of 
abuse  and  sarcasm.  Irving. 

In'Vltlng  t  (in-vit'ing),  7i.  Invitation. 

He  hath  sent  me  an  earnest  inznting.  Shak. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  faU;      me.  met,  her; 


pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  buU;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abt/ne;    y.  Sc.  iey. 
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Invitingly  (in-vit'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  invit- 
ing manner;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invite 
or  allure;  attractively. 

If  he  can  but  dress  up  a  temptation  to  look  tn- 
Tttiti^ly,  the  business  is  done.  More. 

Invitingness  (in-vit'ing-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  inviting;  attractiveness.  Jer. 

Td;ilni: 

Invitriflable  (in-vi  tri-fi-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  in, 
not,  and  vitrijiable,  from  vitrify.]  Incap- 
able of  being  vitrified  or  converted  into 
glass. 

InVOCate  (in'vo-kiit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  invo- 
cated;  ppr.  invocating.  [L.  iiivoco,  invocat- 
itm — in,  and  voco,  to  call,  vox,  voice.]  To 
invoke ;  to  call  on  in  supplication ;  to  im- 
plore; to  address  in  prayer. 

If  Dagon  be  thy  ^od. 
Go  to  liis  temple,  invoart€  his  aid.  Milton. 
Invocation  (in-vo-kii'shon),  n.  [L.  invocatio, 
iiivocationis,  from  invoco,  to  call  upon.  See 
INVOCATE.]  1.  The  act  of  invoking  or  ad- 
lU'essing  in  prayer.  'Invocation  of  the  name 
of  God.'  Hooker. — 2.  The  form  or  act  of 
calling  for  the  assistance  or  presence  of  any 
being,  particularly  of  some  divinity;  as,  the 
invocation  of  the  Jluses. 

The  whole  poem  is  a  prayer  to  Fortune,  and  the 
ijivocation  is  divided  between  the  two  deities. 

Addison. 

3.  In  law,  a  judicial  call,  demand,  or  order; 
as,  tlie  iiirvcation  of  papers  or  evidence  into 
a  court- — I  avocation  of  saints,  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  act  or  form  of  addressing  the 
saints  that  are  in  heaven,  in  prayer,  suppli- 
cating that  they  would  intercede  with  God 
and  obtain  those  things  of  M  hich  the  sup- 
plicator  stands  in  need  or  which  he  desires. 
Invocatory  (in'vo-kat-o-ri),  a.  Making  in- 
vocation; invoking. 

Invoice  (in'vois),  n.  [Fr.  envoi-i,  things  sent, 
goods  forwarded,  pi.  of  envoi,  a  sending,  a 
thing  sent,  from  cnvoyer,  to  send.  It.  inviare 
— L.  in,  and  via,  a  road,  a  journey.]  In  com. 
a  written  account  of  the  particulars  of  mer- 
chandise shipped  or  sent  to  a  purchaser, 
consignee,  factor,  &c.,  with  the  value  or 
prices  and  charges  annexed. 

Invoice  (in-vois'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  invoiced; 
ppr.  invoicing.  To  write  or  enter  in  an  in- 
voice 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  from 
Norway,  and  ijivoiced  in  the  current  dollar  of  Nor- 
way. Madison. 

Invoke  (in-vok'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  invoked; 
ppr.  invoking.  [See  IxvoCATE.]  1.  To  ad- 
dress in  prayer;  to  call  on  for  assistance  and 
protection;  as,  to  invoke  the  Supreme  Being; 
poets  invoke  the  Muses  for  assistance. 

That  which  we  dare  iyruokc  to  bless ; 
Our  dearest  faith;  our  ghastliest  doubt; 
He,  They,  One,  All.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  call  for  solemnly  or  with  earnestness; 
as,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  government. — 3.  To 
order;  to  call  judicially;  as,  to  invoke  depo- 
sitions or  evidence  into  a  court. 

Involucel  (in-vo'Ju-sel),  »i.  [Dim.  of  invo- 
lucrc,  invo'ucrutn;  Fr.  involucelle.]  In  bot. 
the  secondary  involucrum  or  small  bracts 
surrounding  one  of  the  umbellules  of  an 
umbelliferous  flower,  or  the  florets  of  a 
capitulum.    See  cut  under  Ixvolitcre. 

Involucellate  (in-vo-lii'sel-lat),  a.  Sur- 
rounded with  involucels. 

Involucellum  (in'v6-lu-sel"lum),  n.  Same 
as  Involucel. 

Involucral  (in-vo-lQ'kral),  a.  Pertaining  to 
an  involucrum,  or  having  an  involucrum. 

Involucrate,  Involucrated  (in-vo-iu'krat, 

in-vo-lu'kiat-ed),  a.  Involucred  (which  see). 
Involucre  (in-vo-lii'ker),  »i.  [L.  involucrum, 
an  envelope,  case,  or  covering,  from  involve, 


Hemlock  Plant.    «,  Involucre.  Involucels 

to  involve  ]  1.  In  6ot.  any  collection  of  bracts 
round  a  cluster  of  flowers.  In  umbelliferous 
plants  it  consists  of  separate  narrow  bracts 
placed  in  a  single  whorl;  in  many  composite 
plants  these  organs  are  imbricated  in  seve- 


ral rows.  The  same  name  is  also  given  to 
the  superincumbent  covering  of  the  sori  of 
ferns. — 2.  In  anat.  a  membrane  which  sur- 
rounds or  incloses  a  part,  as  the  pericai- 
dium. 

Involucred  (in-vo-lii'kerd),  a.  In  bot.  having 

an  involucre,  as  umbels,  <tc. 
Involucret  (in-v6-lu'kret),  n.   An  involucel 

(which  see). 

Involucrum  (in-v6-lii'krum),  n.    Same  as 

Inroliiere. 

Involuntarily  (in-voTun-ta-ri-li),  adv.  In 
an  involuntary  manner ;  not  prompted  by 
the  will;  not  by  choice;  not  spontaneously; 
against  one's  will. 

In  voluntariness  (in-vo'lun-ta-ri-nes),  n. 
I    The  quality  of  being  involuntary;  want  of 
choice  or  will. 

Involuntary  (in-vo'lun-ta-ri),  a.  [Prefix 
in,  not,  and  rvlunlary.]  Not  voluntary: 
(a)  not  able  to  act  according  to  will  or 
choice;  unwilling. 

The  gath'ring  number,  as  it  moves  along. 
Involves  a  vast  i}tvohttitary  throng.  Pope. 

(6)  Independent  of  will  or  choice ;  as,  the 
motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  involun- 
tary, (c)  Not  proceeding  from  choice;  not 
done  willingly;  opposed  to  the  will;  as,  a 
slave  and  a  concjuered  nation  yield  an  invol- 
untary submission  to  a  master. 

Involute  (in'vo-liit),  n.  [See  the  adjective.] 
In  geom.  the  curve  traced  by  any  point  of  a 
flexible  and  inextensible  string  when  the 
latter  is  unwrapped,  under  tension,  from  a 
given  curve;  or,  in  other  words,  the  locus 
of  a  point  in  a  right  line  which  rolls,  without 
sliding,  over  a  given  curve.  The  curve  by 
unwrapping  which  a  series  of  involutes  is 
obtained  is  said  to  be  their  common  evolute, 
and  any  two  involutes  of  a  curve  constitute 
a  pair  of  parallel  curves,  their  correspond- 
ing tangents  being  parallel,  and  their  corre- 
sponding points,  situated  on  the  same  nor- 
mal, being  equidistant. 

Involute,  Involuted  (in'vo-mt,  in'v6-lut- 
ed),  a.  [L.  involulus,  pp.  of  involvo.  See 
Involve.]  l.  In  bot.  rolled  inward  from  the 
edges:  said  of  leaves  in  vernation,  or  of  the 
petals  of  flowers  in  estivation.— 2.  In  zool. 
turned  inwards  at  the  margin,  as  the  exte- 
rior lip  in  all  the  Cypreajie:  said  of  the  shells 
of  molluscs. 

Involutina  (in-vol'{i-ti"na),  n.  [See  Invo- 
lute.] A  fossil  genus  of  Foraminifera,  of 
the  family  Lituolidfe,  from  the  lias :  so 
named  from  the  manner  in  which  the  tube- 
like organism  is  coiled  upon  itself. 

Involution  (in-vo-lii'shon),  n.  [L.  invo- 
lutio,  involulionis,  from  involvo.  See  IN- 
VOLVE.] 1.  The  action  of  involving  or  in- 
folding.—2.  The  state  of  being  entangled  or 
involved;  complication. 

All  things  are  mixed  and  causes  blended  by  mutual 
i}[VoilcCions.  Gianz'iile. 

3.  t  That  which  is  wrapped  or  folded  around 
anything;  an  envelope.  '  T\ie  involution  ov 
membranous  covering.'   Si)'  T.  Browne. — 

4.  In  gram,  the  insertion  of  one  or  more 
clauses  or  members  of  a  sentence  between 
the  agent  or  subject  and  the  verb;  a  third 
intervening  member  witliin  a  second,  &c. ; 
as.  habitual  falsehood,  if  we  may  judge  from 
experience,  infers  absolute  depravity. — 5.  In 
arith.  and  alg.  the  raising  of  a  quantity  from 
its  root  to  any  power  assigned;  the  multi- 
plication of  a  quantity  into  itself  a  given 
nimiber  of  times;  thus,  2x2x2=8.  Here 
8,  the  third  power  of  2,  is  found  by  involu- 
tion, or  multiplying  the  nmnber  into  itself, 
and  the  product  by  the  same  number.  See 
Evolution,  4.-6.  In  pathol.  the  resorption 
which  organs  undergo  after  enlargement; 
as,  the  involution  of  the  uterus,  which  is 
thus  restored  to  its  normal  size  after  preg- 
nancy. 

Involve  (in-volv'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  involved; 
ppr.  invoicing.  [L.  involvo  —  in,  into,  and 
volvo,  to  roll;  cog.  E.  ivell,  n.,  and  ivallow.] 

1.  To  roll  up;  to  entwine;  to  twine. 

Some  of  serpent  kind. 
Wondrous  in  length  and  corpulence,  involved 
Their  snaky  folds.  Milton. 

2.  To  envelop  in  anything  which  exists  on 
all  sides;  to  cover  with  surrounding  matter; 
as,  to  involve  in  darkness  or  obscurity. — 

3.  To  include  by  rational  or  logical  con- 
struction; to  imply;  to  comprise,  as  a  logi- 
cal consequence. 

We  cannot  demonstrate  these  things  so  as  to  show 
that  the  contrarj'  necessarily  involves  a  contradic- 
tion. Tillotson. 

i.  To  connect  by  way  of  natural  conse- 
quence. 

He  knows 

His  end  with  mine  involved.  Milton. 


5.  To  take  in;  to  catch;  to  conjoin. 

The  gath'ring  number,  as  it  moves  along, 
Involves  a  vast  involuntary  throng.  Pope. 

6  To  entangle;  to  implicate;  as,  let  not  our 
enemy  involve  the  nation  in  war,  nor  oiu" 
imprudence  involve  us  in  difficulty;  extra- 
vagance often  involves  men  in  debt  and  dis- 
tress.— 7.  To  give  a  complicated  or  intricate 
structure  to. 

Florid,  witty,  or  involved  discourses.  Locke. 

8.  To  blend;  to  mingle  confusedly.  'Earth 
with  hell  to  mingle  and  involve.'    Milton. — 

9.  In  arith.  and  alg.  to  raise  to  any  assigned 
power;  to  multiply,  as  a  quantity,  into  itself 
a  given  number  of  times;  as,  a  quantity  in- 
volved  to  the  third  or  fourth  power. — In- 
volve, Implicate,  Untangle.  See  under  Im- 
plicate. 

Involvedness  (in-volv'ed-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  iiivcilved.  'The  involvedness  of  all 
men  in  the  guilt  of  swearing.'  Boyle. 

Involvement  (in-volv'ment),  n.  Act  of  in- 
volving; state  of  being  involved;  entangle- 
ment, as  in  debts. 

In'Vulgart(in-vurgar),i'.J.  [Preflx  iH,intens. , 
and  vulgar.]  To  cause  to  laecome  or  appear 
vulgar.  '  Opened  and  invulgarcd  mysteries. ' 
Daniel. 

Invulgar  (in-vul'giir),  a.  [Prefix  in,  not,  and 
vulgar.]   Not  vulgar;  elegant;  refined. 

Judged  the  sad  parents  this  lost  infant  owed, 

Were  as  iytviul^ar  as  their  fruit  was  fair.  Drayton. 

In'vulnerability  (in-TOl'nSr-a-bir'i-ti),  n. 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  invulnerable. 
Invulnerable  (in-vul'ner-a-bl),  a.  [Preflx 

in,  not,  and  vulnerable.]  1.  Not  vulnerable; 

incapable  of  being  wounded  or  of  receiving 

injury. 

Neither  vainlj'  hope 
To  be  inviclnerable  in  those  bright  arms.  Miltojt. 

2. Unassailable,  as  an  argument;  able  to  reply 
to  all  arguments ;  proof  against  conviction, 
as  a  person. 

InvuIneraWeness  (in-vul'ner-a-bl-nes),  n. 

Invulnerability  (which  see). 
In'vulnerably  (in-vul'ner-a-bli),  adv.  In  an 

invulnerable  manner;  so  as  to  be  secure 

from  injury;  unassailably. 
In'Vulnerate  (in-\  urn6r-at),  a.    [L.  invul- 

neratus  —  in,  not,  and  vulneratus,  pp.  of 

vvlnero,  to  wound,  from  vulmis,  vulneris,  a 

wound.]  That  isnot,  or  cannot  be,  wounded; 

unhurt;  invulnerable. 

In'wall  (in-wal'),  v.t.  To  inclose  or  fortify 
with  a  wall. 

In'ward  (in'werd),  a.  [A.  Sax.  inneioeard— 
inne, from  prep. in, and  suffix  -ward.]  1.  In- 
ternal; interior;  placed  or  being  within;  as, 
inioard  parts. — 2.  In  or  connected  with  the 
mind,  soul,  or  feelings.  'An  inward  and 
spiritual  grace.'  Com.  Prai/o'.— 3.  Intimate; 
domestic;  familiar. 

Who  knows  the  lord  protector's  mind  herein? 
Who  is  niost  ijtvjard  with  the  noble  duke?  Shak. 

In'ward  (in'werd),  adv.  1.  Toward  the  inside; 
toward  the  centre  or  inteiior. — 2.  Into  the 
mind  or  thoughts. 

Celestial  Light,  shine  inward.  Milton. 

In'ward  (in'werd),  n.    1.  +  An  intimate. 

Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his.  A  shy  fellow  was  the 
duke.  Shale. 

2.  The  inside;  part  within;  especially,  in  the 
plural,  the  inner  i^arts  of  an  animal ;  the 
bowels;  the  viscera. 

Wherefore  breaks  that  sigh 
From  the  inward  of  thee?  Shak. 

3.  t  pi.  Mental  endowments;  intellectual 
parts;  ingenuity;  genius.  'Good,  wise  lii- 
wards.'  Chapman. 

In'wardly  (in'werd-li),  adv.  In  an  inward 
manner:  (a)  in  the  inner  parts;  internally. 

Let  Benedick,  like  covered  fire. 
Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly.  Shak. 

(6) In  the  heart;  privately;  secretly;  as.  he 
inwardly  repines,  (c)  Toward  the  centre; 
as,  to  curve  inwardly,  (d)  t  Intimately  ; 
thoroughly.  '  I  shall  desire  to  know  him 
more  inwardly.'  Beau.  <£'  Fl. 
In'wardness  (in'werd-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  inward  or  internal.  —2.  Intimacy ; 
familiarity;  attachment. 

You  know  my  inwardness  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Ciaudio.  Shak. 

3.  Internal  state.  '  The  inwardness  of 
things.'   Dr.  II.  More.  [Rare.] 

In'wards  (in'werdz),  adv.  Inward ;  toward 
the  inside.  [The  adverbs  inward  and  in- 
wards  are  used  indifferently.] 

In'weave  (in-wev'),  v.  t.  pret.  inwove;  pp.  in- 
iDoren,  imvove;  ppr.  inweaving.  [Preflx  m, 
and  weave.]  To  weave  together;  to  inter- 
mix or  intertwine  by  weaving. 

Down  they  cast 
Their  crowns  i'7;7i'(?z'^  with  ainarant  and  gold.  Milton. 
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In  wheel  (i  n- wher),i'.  t.  [Prefix  in,  and  wheel.  ] 
To  encircle. 

Heaven's  grace  inwheel  ye  1 
And  all  good  thoughts  and  prayers  dwell  about  ve  ! 

Bean.  &■  Fl. 

Inwick  (in'wik),  n.  [Prefix  in,  and  Sc.  wick, 
a  narrow  port  or  passage.]  In  tlie  game  of 
curling,  a  station  in  which  tlie  stone  stops 
very  near  the  tee  after  passing  through  a 
wiclf. 

Inwlt t  (in'wit),  n.    Mind;  understanding; 

conscience.  Wickliffe. 

Inwith  (in'witli),  prep.     Within.  [Old 

English  and  Scotch.] 
Inwood  (in-wud'),  i'.  t.  [Prefix  in,  and  wcod.  ] 

To  hide  in  woods. 

He  got  out  of  the  river  and  in-wooded  himself  so  as 

the  ladies  lost  the  marking  his  sportfulness.  Sidney. 

Inwork  (in-werli'),  i^- 1-  pret.  &  pp.  inworked 
or  inwrought;  ppr.  inwurking.  [Prefix  in, 
and  !6'y<*.]   To  work  in  or  within.  [Rare.] 

Inwork  (in-werk').  v.  i.  To  work,  operate,  or 
exert  energy  witliin. 

Inworn  (in-worn'),  p.  and  a.  [Prefi.x  in,  and 
«■«/■/!,  jip.  of  icear.]  Worn  or  worked  into; 
inwruiiglit.  '  Faultiness  .  .  .  long  since  in- 
worn  into  the  very  essence  thereof.'  Milton. 

Inwove,  Inwoven  (in- wov',  in- wov'n),  pp.  i  f 
inweave. 

The  dusky  strand  of  Death  iiiivoz'en  here 
With  dear  love's  tie.  Teiniyson. 

Inwrap  (in-rapO,  v.t.  pret.  <tpp.  inwrapped; 
ppr.  inii'rapping.  [Prefix  in,  and  wrap.] 
1.  To  cover  by  wrai)iiing ;  to  involve ;  to  in- 
fold; as,  to  be  Inirruppcd  in  smoke  or  in  a 
cloud;  to  inwrap  in  a  cloak.— 2.  To  involve 
in  difficulty  or  perplexity;  to  perplex. 

The  case  is  no  sooner  made  than  resolved,  if  it  be 
made  not  in7uyapped,  bat  plainly  and  perspicuously. 

Bacoit. 

In'Wrap  (in-rapO,  u.t.  [Probably  for  inrap 
— i)!,  and  rap,  to  seize  and  bear  away,  to 
transport.  Comp.  rapt.  ]  To  transport ; 
to  ravish.    Spelled  also  Enwrap. 

For  if  such  holy  song 

ht-wrap  our  fancy  long. 
Time  will  run  back  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold.  Milton. 

In'Wreathe  (in-rein'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
wreathed ;  ppr.  imrreathing.     [Prefix  in, 
and  wreathe.]    To  surroimd  or  encompass, 
as  with  a  wreath,  or  with  something  in  the 
form  of  a  wreath. 

Resplendent  locks  i/i-wrenthed  with  beams.  MiHon. 

Inwrought  (in-raf),  p.  and  a.  [Prefix  in, 
and  wrought ,  from  work  ]  Wrought  or 
worked  in  or  among  other  things ;  adorned 
with  figures.  '  Diaper'd  with  imorought 
flowers.'  Tennyson. 

lo  (i'o),  n.  pi.  Ios(i'6z).  [L.]  An  e.\clama- 
tion  of  joy  or  triumph. 

lodal  (i'o-dal),  n.  [From  iodine  and  alcohol.  ] 
(CoHIjiO.)  An  oleaginous  liquid  obtained 
from  the  action  of  alcohol  and  nitric  acid 
on  iodine. 

lodate  (i'od-at),  71.  [See  Iodine.  ]  Any  com- 
pound of  iodic  acid  with  a  base.  The  iodates 
form  deflagrating  niLxtures  witli  combus- 
tible matters,  and  on  being  heated  to  low 
redness  oxygen  gas  is  disengaged,  and  a 
metallic  iodide  remains.  None  of  tliem 
have  been  found  native.  They  are  all  of 
very  spai  ing  solubility,  excepting  the  iodates 
of  the  alkaUes.   See  Iodic. 

Iodic  (i-od'ik),  a.  Containing  iodine; 
as,  iodic  silver.  —  Iodic  acid  (HIO3),  an 
acid  formed  by  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents  on  iodine  in  presence  of  water  or 
alkalies.  Iodic  acid  is  a  white  semi-trans- 
parent solid  substance,  which  is  inodorous, 
but  has  an  astringent  sour  taste.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  detonates  when  heated 
with  charcoal,  sugar,  and  sulphur.  Deoxid- 
izing agents  reduce  it  partly  to  hydriodic 
acid,  which  then  reacts  upon  the  remaining 
iodic  acid  to  form  iodine  and  water.  It 
combines  with  metallic  oxides,  forming 
salts,  which  are  termed  iodates,  and  these, 
like  the  chlorates,  yield  oxygen  when 
heated,  and  an  iodide  remains. 

Iodide  (i'od-id),  n.  A  binary  compound  of 
iodine,  with  elements  more  electro-positive 
than  itself;  thus,  iodide  of  sodium,  &c. 

Iodine  (i'od-in  or  I'od-in).  n.  [Gr.  iodes, 
resembling  a  violet  —  ion,  a  violet,  and 
eidos,  resemblance.]  Sym.  I.  At.  wt.  127. 
In  chem.  a  peculiar  non-metallic  elementary 
solid  substance,  constituting  one  of  the 
group  of  halogens.  It  exists  in  the  water 
of  tlie  ocean  and  mineral  springs,  in  marine 
molluscous  animals,  and  in  sea-weeds,  from 
the  ashes  of  which  it  is  chiefly  procured. 
At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  tlie  atmo- 
sphere it  is  a  solid  crystalline  body.  Iodine 
unites  readily  with  clilorine,  potassium. 


<tc. ,  with  the  emission  of  light  and  great 
heat.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electri- 
city, and,  like  oxygen  and  clilorine,  is  a 
negative  electric.  Like  chlorine,  it  destroys 
vegetable  colours,  but  with  less  energy. 
Its  colour  is  bluisli  black  or  grayish  black, 
of  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is  often  in  scales, 
resembling  those  of  micaceous  iron  ore ; 
sometimes  in  brilliant  rhomboidal  plates 
or  in  elongated  octahedrons.  The  specific 
gravity  of  solid  iodine  is  4  947.  At  225°  it 
fuses,  and  enters  into  ebullition  at  347°. 
Its  vapour  is  of  an  exceedingly  rich  violet 
colour,  a  character  to  which  it  owes  the 
name  of  iodine.  This  vapour  is  remarkably 
dense,  its  specific  gravity  being  S  782.  Iodine 
has  a  very  acrid  taste,  and  its  odour  resembles 
that  of  clilorine.  It  is  an  irritant  poison;  but 
in  small  doses,  and  cautiously  administered, 
it  has  occasionally  been  of  great  service  in 
certain  forms  of  glandular  disease.  It  is 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  ljut  dissolves 
copiously  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  fomiing 
dark  brown  liquids.  It  possesses  strong 
powers  of  combination,  and  forms,  with 
the  pure  metals,  and  most  of  the  simple 
non-metallic  suljstances,  compounds  which 
are  termed  iodides.  With  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  it  forms  iodic  acid ;  combined  with 
hydrogen  it  forms  hydriodic  acid.  Starch  is 
a  characteristic  test  of  iodine,  forming  with 
it  a  compound  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  This 
test  is  so  delicate  that  a  solution  of  starch 
dropped  into  water  containing  less  than  a 
millionth  part  of  iodine  is  tinged  blue  by  it. 
The  great  consumption  of  iodine  is  in  medi- 
cine; it  is  employed  in  its  pure  state,  and 
in  the  form  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

lodism  (i'od-izm),  n.  In  pathol.  a  peculiar 
morbid  state  produced  by  the  use  of  iodine. 

Iodize  (i'od-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  iodized;  ppr. 
iodizing.  1.  In  tned.  to  treat  with  iodine; 
to  impregnate  or  affect  with  iodine.— 2.  In 
photog.  to  prepare,  as  a  plate,  with  iodine. 

lodizer  (i'od  iz-er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
iodizes. 

Iodoform (i-od'6-form "I,  ?i.  (CIII3.)  Acom- 
pound  analogous  to  chlorofomi,  produced  liy 
the  action  of  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates 
on  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  or  ether,  and  also  on 
cane-sugar,  glucose,  gum,  dextrin,  and  other 
alliuniinous  substances. 

lolite  (i'o-lit),  J!.  [Gr.  ion,  a  violet,  and  lithos, 
stone.  ]  A  silicate  of  magnesium,  aluminium, 
and  iron,  a  mineral  of  a  violet  lilue  colour, 
with  a  sliade  of  pui^ple  or  black,  called  also 
Dichroitc,  because  the  tints  along  the  two 
axes  are  unlike,  and  Cordierite.  It  occurs 
in  six-sided  rhombic  prisms.  Its  varieties 
are  the  smoky-blue  peliom  and  steinheilite. 

lon(i'on),  n.  One  of  the  elements  of  an  electro- 
lyte, or  compound  body  undergoing  electro- 
lysation.  Those  elements  of  an  electrolyte 
which  are  evolved  at  the  anode  are  termed 
anion.s,  and  those  which  are  evolved  at  the 
catliode  cations,  and  wlien  these  are  spoken 
of  together  they  are  called  ions.  Thus  water, 
when  electrolysed,  evolves  two  ions,  o.^cygen 
and  hydrogen,  the  former  being  an  anion, 
the  latter  a  cation. 

Ionian  (i-6'ni-an),  a.  Relating  to  Ionia  in 
Greece,  or  to  the  lonians;  Ionic. 

Ionic  (i-on'ik J,  ((.  [Gr.  lOnikos.]  Relating 
to  Ionia,  or  to  tlie  Ionian  Greeks. — Ionic 
order,  one  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  tliis 
order  is  tlie  volute  of  its  capital.  In  the 
Grecian  Ionic  the  volutes  appear  the  same 
on  the  front  and  rear;  being  connected  on 
the  flanks  by  a  baluster-like  form;  through 
the  external  angles  of  the  capitals  of  the 
corner  columns,  however,  a  diagonal  volute 
is  introduced.  The  Romans  gave  their 
Ionic  four  diagonal  volutes,  and  curved 
the  sides  of  tlie  abacus.  The  Greek  volute 
continues  the  fillet  of  the  spiral  along  the 
face  of  the  abacus,  whereas  in  the  Roman 
its  origin  is  behind  the  ovolo.  In  the  mod- 
em Ionic  capital  the  volutes  are  placed 
diagonall}',  and  the  abacus  has  its  sides 
hollowed  out.  The  shaft,  including  the  base, 
which  is  half  a  diameter,  and  the  capital  to 
the  bottom  of  the  volute,  generally  a  little 
more,  is  about  nine  diameters  high,  and 
may  be  fluted  in  twenty-four  flutes,  with 
fillets  between  them;  these  fillets  are  semi- 
circular. The  pedestal  is  a  Uttle  taller  and 
more  ornamented  than  the  Doric.  The  bases 
used  with  this  order  are  very  various.  The 
Attic  base  is  very  often  used,  and  with  an 
astragal  added  above  the  upper  torus  makes 
a  beautiful  and  appropriate  base.  The  cor- 
nices of  tliis  order  may  be  divided  into 
three  divisions  —  the  plain  Grecian  cor- 
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nice,  the  dentil  coniice,  and  the  modOlion 
cornice.  The  best  examples  of  the  Ionic 
order  are  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus,  those  of 
ilinerva  Polias 
and  Erechthe- 
us  in  the  Acro- 
polis, and  the 
aqueduct  of 
Hadrian  at 
Athens ;  the 
temple  of  For- 
tunaVirilis  and 
the  Coliseum 
at  Rome.  The 
lioldness  of  the 
capital,  with 
the  beauty  of 
the  shaft, 
makes  it  eligi- 
ble for  por- 
ticoes, fron- 
tispieces, en- 
trances to 
houses,  &c.  — 
Ionic  dialect,  a 
dialect  of  the 
Greek  language 
used  in  lonili. 
— Ionic  foot,  in 
pros,  a  foot  con- 
sisting of  four 
syllables.either 
two  short  and 
two  long, or  two 
Ionic  nwtre,  a  metre 


Ionic  Order. 


long  and  two  short, 
consisting  of  Ionic  feet.  —  lonii 
music,  an  airj'  kind  of  music.  Reckoning 
from  grave  to  acute,  it  was  the  second  of 
the  five  middle  modes. — Ionic  sector  school, 
a  sect  or  school  of  pliilosopliers  founded  by 
Thales  of  Miletus  in  Ionia.  Their  distin- 
guishing tenet  w  as,  that  water  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  natural  things. 

Ionic  (i-on'ik),  n.  In  pro.-s.  (a)  an  ionic  foot. 
(6)  An  ionic  verse  or  metre. 

lonidixim  (i-on-i'di-um).  n.  [Gr.  ion,  a  vio- 
let, and  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  large  genus 
of  subtropical  American  plants,  belonging 
to  the  nat.  order  Violacea;.  /.  parvijlorvm 
is  used  by  the  Spanisn  Americans,  and  /. 
jjoaya  liy  the  Brazilians,  as  a  substitute  for 
ipecacuanlia.  The  so-called  white  ipeca- 
cuanha consists  of  the  roots  of  /.  Ipeca- 
cuanha. 

Iota  (i-6'ta),  n.  [Gr.  iota.]  Primarily  the 
name  of  the  Greek  letter  i,  which  in  con- 
tractions is  often  indicated  by  a  sort  of  dot 
under  another  letter  (as  »);  hence,  a  very 
small  quantity;  a  tittle;  a  jot. 

You  w  ill  have  the  goodness  then  to  put  no  stuffing 
of  any  description  in  my  coat:  you  %vilt  not  pinch  me 
an  io/a  tighter  across  the  waist  than  is  natural  to  that 
part  of  uiy  body.  Lord  LyUoH. 

I  0  U  (5'  o  ii).  [i.e.  I  owe  you.]  A  paper 
having  on  it  these  letters,  followed  by  a 
sum,  and  duly  signed:  in  use  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  debt,  and  taken  as  e^^dence 
thereof. 

Ipecacuanha  ( i  -  pe  -  kak '  ii-an  "  a ),  n.  [The 
Brazilian  name.]  An  emetic  substance,  of  a 
nauseous  odour  and  repulsive  bitterish  taste, 
the  dried  root  of  several  plants  of  the  nat. 
order  Rubiaeea;  growing  in  South  America. 
All  the  kinds  have  nearly  the  same  ingre- 
dients, but  differ  in  the  amount  of  the  active 


Ipecacuanha  Plant  (Cephaeh's  Ipecaatanha). 

principle  which  they  contain.  The  best  is 
the  annulated,  yielded  by  the  Cephaelis  Ipe- 
cacuanha, a  small  shrubby  plant,  a  native 
of  Brazil,  Xew  Granada,  and  other  parts  of 
South  America.  Of  this  sort  there  are  three 
varieties,  namely,  the  brown,  red,  and  gray 
or  gray- white,  called  also  greater  annulated 
ipecacuanha.  As  this  is  the  only  sort  sent 
from  Rio  Janeiro,  it  is  sometimes  called 
Brazilian  or  Lisbon  ipecacuanha.  The  root 
is  hard,  breaks  short  and  granular  (not 
fibrous),  exhibiting  a  resinous,  waxy,  or  far- 
inaceous interior,  white  or  grayish.  Ipe- 
cacuanha is  also  obtained  from  the  plants 


Fate,  far,  fat,  faU;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  buU;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abime;    y.  Sc.  iey. 
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Psychotria  emetica,  a  native  of  Sew  Gran- 
ada, and  Richardsonia  scabm,  a  Brazilian 
plant.  The  dust  or  powder  of  ipecacuanha, 
applied  to  any  mucous  surface,  causes  ir- 
ritation and  increased  secretion  from  the 
part.  It  is  chierly  employed  to  excite  the 
stomach  eitlier  to  augmented  secretion,  or 
to  invert  its  action  and  produce  vomitiug. 
It  is  also  capable,  by  being  combined  with 
other  substances,  of  being  directed  to  the 
skin,  and  producing  increased  perspii'ation, 
as  in  tlie  well-known  Dover's  powder.  When 
given  in  very  small  doses  it  improves  the 
appetite  and  digestive  powers;  in  a  some- 
what larger  dose  it  acts  on  the  intestines, 
and  in  a  still  larger,  from  15  to  20  grains,  it 
occasions  vomiting.  The  roots  of  other 
plants  are  used  in  tropical  countries  as 
emetics,  and  are  often  termed  ipecacuanha. 
The  name  ot  American  ipecacuanha  is  given 
tothei?i?^Ao)'6ia  Jpecac!(an/(a, a  plant  which 
grows  in  sandy  places  in  Xorth  America. 
It  is  emetic,  purgative,  diaphoretic;  but  apt 
to  produce  hypercatharsis. 

Ipocras,t  n.    Hippocras.  Chaucer. 

Ipomasa  (ip-6-me'a),  n.  [Gr.  ips,  ipos,  bind- 
weed, and  homoios,  like.]  A  large  genus  of 
plants  of  the  nat.  order  C'onvolvulacese,  con- 
sistmg  of  twining  prostrate,  or  rarely  low 
and  erect  herbs,  witli  entire,  lobed,  or  di- 
I'ided  leaves,  and  usually  large  showy  flowers 
growing  in  small  cymes  (or  rarely  singly)  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  They  are  widely 
distributed  in  warm  regions,  a  few  occurring 
in  North  America  and  in  extra -tropical 
Africa  and  Australia.  The  species  of  most 
importance  is  /.  purga,  which  yields  the 
jalap  of  commerce.    See  Jalap. 

Ipse  dixit  (ip'se  diks'it),  )i.  [L.,  he  himself 
said.]  A  mere  assertion  without  proof.  'To 
acquiesce  in  an  ipse  dixit.'  Whately. 

It-,    a  form  of  tlie  prefix  In  (which  see). 

IraCUIld(i'ra-kund),a.  [L. iracundus, angry.] 
Angry;  irritable;  passionate.  Carlyle. 

Iranian  (i-ra'ni-an),  a.  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  Iran,  the  native  name  of  Pei-sia; 
specifically,  applied  to  a  family  of  Indo- 
European  or  Aryan  tongues,  including  Per- 
sian, Zend,  Pehleri,  Parsi  or  Pazend,  and 
cognate  tongues.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  legendary  liistory  of  the  Persian  race 
given  in  Firdusi's  Book  of  Kings,  accortUng 
to  which  Iran  and  Tur  are  two  of  three 
brothers,  from  whom  the  tribes  Iran  (Per- 
sians) and  Turan  (Turks  and  their  cognate 
tribes)  sprang. 

Irascibility  (i-ras'i-bU'l-ti),  n.  [From  iras- 
cible.] The  quality  of  being  irascible  or 
easily  excited  to  anger;  irritability  of  tem- 
per. 

The  irascibitity  of  this  class  of  tryants  is  jjenerally 
exerted  upon  petty  provocations.  Johitson. 

Irascible  (i-ras'i-bl),  a.  [I.  irascihilis,  from 
irascor,  to  be  angry,  from  ira,  anger.]  Sus- 
ceptible of  anger;  easily  provoked  or  in- 
flamed with  resentment ;  uTitable  ;  as,  an 
irascible  man;  an  irascible  temper.  'Irascible 
passions.'  Arbuthnot. 

Irascibleness  (i-ras'i-bl-nes),  n.  Irascibility 
(which  see). 

Irascibly  (i-ras'i-bU).  adv.  In  an  irascible 
manner. 

Irate  (i-raf),  a.  [L.  iratus,  angry,  from 
irascor,  to  be  angry.]  Angry;  enraged;  in- 
censed. 'Some  irate  remonstrance.'  Dick- 
ens. 

Here  his  words  failed  him,  and  the  iraU  colonel, 
with  glaring  eyes  and  purple  face  .  .  .  stood  .  .  . 
speechless  before  his  young  enemy.  Thackeray. 

Ire(ir),  n.  [O.Fr.,  fromL.  ira,  wi-ath.]  Anger; 
wath;  keen  resentment. 

Thus  ^iil  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire.  Drydeti. 

Ireful  (ir'ful),  a.    Full  of  ire;  angry;  wroth. 

'The  irefvX  bastard  Orleans.'  Sliak. 
Irefully  (ir'ful-li),  adv.  In  an  ireful  or  angry 

manner.    '//•(?/»%  enraged.'  Drayton. 
Ireftllness  (ir^ful-nes),  n.'  The  condition  of 

lieing  ireful;  _^vrath;  anger;  fury.  Wickliffe. 
Irenarcb.  (i'ren-ark),  n.    Same  as  Eirenarch 

(whicli  see). 
Irene  (i-re'ne),  n.  [Gr.  ciVeiie,  peace.]  1.  The 

Greek  goddess  of  peace.  —  2.  One  of  the 

small  planets  or  asteroids  between  the  orbits 

of  JIars  and  Jupiter,  discovered  by  Sir. 

Hind,  20th  ilay,  1S51. 

Irenic,  Irenical(i-ren'ik,  i-ren'ik-al),  a.  [Gr. 
eireiie,  peace.  ]  Peaceful ;  promoting  or 
fitted  to  promote  peace;  paciflc. 

Ho'v  meek  his  temper  was,  his  many  irenical 
tracts  do  siiow.  Prrj.  to  Bp.  Hairs  Rem. 

Irenicon  (i-ren'i-kon),  n.  [Gr.  eirenikos, 
eirenikon,  peaceful,  from  eirene,  peace.]  A 
proposition,  scheme,  or  arrangement  de- 
signed for  peace,  especially  in  the  Church. 


They  must,  in  all  likelihood  (without  any  other 
irenicon],  have  restored  peace  to  the  Church. 

South. 

Irestone  (Ir'ston),  n.  In  mining,  a  general 
term  for  any  hard  rock.  Ansted. 

Irian  (i'ri-an),  a.  In  anat.  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  iris. 

The  iris  receives  the  irian  ner\es-  Dungtisai. 

Iricism  (i'ri-sizm),  n.  An  Irish  mode  of  ex- 
pression; a  blunder;  a  bull;  any  Irish  pecu- 
liarity of  behaviour. 

Iridaceas  (i-rid-a'se-e),  n.  pZ.  [See  IRIS.]  A 
natural  order  of  endogenous  plants,  usually 
with  equitant  leaves,  but  more  particularly 
characterized  by  having  three  stamens  with 
extrorse  anthers  and  an  inferior  ovary. 
They  are  principally  natives  either  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  of  tlie  middle  parts  of 
JTortli  America  and  Europe.  Tlie  iris  and 
crocus  are  representatives  of  the  predomi- 
nant northern  form  of  the  order,  as  Gladio- 
lus and  Ixia  are  of  the  genera  prevalent  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  The  species  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  fugitive 
flowers  than  for  their  utility.  The  various 
species  of  iris,  ixia,  gladiolus,  tigridia,  cro- 
cus, &c.,  are  among  the  favourite  flowers  of 
the  gardener. 

Iridaea  (i-rid-e'a),  n.  A  genus  of  rose-spored 
algas  growing  on  rocks  in  the  sea,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  flat,  simple,  or  loosely 
divided  frond,  bearing  compound  capsules 
immersed  in  its  substance.  1.  edidis  is 
caUed  dulse  in  the  south  of  England.  It  is 
of  nutritious  quality,  and  is  eaten  by  fisher- 
men eitlier  raw  or  pinched  between  hot 
irons. 

Iridal  (i'rid-al),  a.  [Gr.  iris,  iridos,  the 
rainbow.]  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the 
rainbow. 

Descartes  came  far  nearer  the  true  philosophy  of 
the  iridal  colours.  IVhewell. 

Iridectomy  (T-rid-ek'to-mi),  n.  [Gr.  iris,  iri- 
dos, the  iris,  and  ektome,  a  cuttmg  out — ek, 
out,  and  tome,  a  cutting,  from  temnd,  to 
cut.]  In  surg.  the  operation  of  cutting  out 
a  portion  of  the  iris  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing an  artificial  pupil. 

Iridescence  (i-rid-es'ens),  n.  The  condition 
of  being  iridescent ;  exhil)ition  of  colours 
like  those  of  tlie  rainbow. 

The  St.  Mark's  porches  are  full  of  doves,  that 
nestle  among  the  marble  foliage,  and  mingle  the  soft 
iridescence  of  their  living  plumes,  changing  at  every 
motion,  with  the  tints,  hardly  less  lovely,  that  have 
stood  unchanged  for  seven  hundred  years.  Ruskin. 

Iridescent  (i-rid-es'ent),  o.  [From  iris.] 
Having  colours  like  the  rainbow;  exhibiting 
or  giving  out  colours  like  those  of  the  rain- 
bow; gleaming  or  shimmering  ^rith  rainbow 
colours. 

In  the  bright  intervals,  blue  sky  overhead,  the  or- 
chard grass  dappled  with  sunshine,  the  iridescent 
sea  glimpsing  through  leafy  twigs,  all  went  better. 

Fraset^s  Ma£. 

Iridian  (i-rld'i-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
iris. 

Iridium  (i-rid'i-um),  '/(.  [Iris  (which  see), 
and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  metal  of  a 
whitish  colour,  not  malleable,  foimd  in  the 
ore  of  platinum  and  in  a  native  alloy  with 
osmium.  Its  specific  gra^^ty  is  above  18. 
Sym.  Ir.  At.  wt.  197.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  variety  of  colours  which  it  exhibits 
while  dissoMng  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
native  alloy  w-ith  osmium,  or  native  iridium, 
is  of  a  steel-gray  colour  and  shining  metallic 
lustre.  It  usually  occurs  in  small  irregular 
flat  grains,  in  alluvial  soil,  in  South  Ame- 
rica. Iridium  is  of  all  metals  the  most  in- 
fusible ;  it  is  brittle,  and  when  carefully 
polished  has  the  appearance  of  platinum. 
When  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  if  finely 
divided,  it  is  o.xidized,  but  not  if  in  mass. 
One  of  its  most  remarkable  characters  is 
the  extreme  difficulty  with  w-hich  it  is  acted 
on  by  acids.  AMien  strongly  heated  it  ap- 
pears to  be  insoluble  in  all  acids,  but  wiien 
reduced  by  hydrogen  it  is  dissolved  by  nitro- 
muriatic  acid.  Iridium  comiiines  witli  oxy- 
gen forming  oxides,  and  with  chlorine  form- 
ing chlorides. 

Iridosmine,  Iridosmium  (T-rid-os'min,  i- 
rid-os'mi-um),  n.  In  Mineral,  a  native  com- 
pound of  iridium  and  osmium,  forming  an 
osmide  of  iridium,  in  wliicli  the  iridium  is 
less  or  more  replaced  by  platinum,  rhodium, 
and  ruthenium.  It  occurs  commonly  in  ir- 
regular flattened  grains,  and  being  harder 
than  common  platinum,  with  which  it  is 
generally  found,  it  is  used  for  pointing  gold 
pens. 

Iris  (i'ris).  n.  pL  Irises  (i'ris-es).  [L.  iris, 
iridis,  Gr.  iris,  the  rainbow  ]  1.  The  rain- 
bow.   In  class,  myth,  the  goddess  of  the 


Iris  or  Flower-de-lis 
{Iris  psendacorus). 


rainbow  and  the  messenger  of  the  gods; 
hence,  sometimes  used  for  any  messenger. 

I.et  me  hear  from  thee; 
For  wheresoe'er  thou  art  in  tins  world's  globe, 
I'll  have  an  Iris  that  shall  find  thee  out.  Shak. 

2.  An  appearance  resembling  the  rainbow; 
the  hUcs  of  the  rainbow  as  seen  in  sunlit 
spray,  the  spectrum  of  sunlight,  &c. 

In  the  spring  a  Uvelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnish 'd 
dove.  Tennysott. 

3.  In  anat.  a  muscular  curtain  stretched 
vertically  at  the  anterior  part  of  tlie  eye,  in 
the  midst  of  tlie  aqueous  liimiour,  in  which 
it  forms  a  kind  of  circular  flat  partition, 
separating  the  anterior  from  the  posterior 
chamber.  It  is  perforated  by  a  circular 
opening  called  Xbepupil,  ■which  is  constantly 
varying  its  dimensions,  owing  to  the  vary- 
ing contractions  of  the  concentric  and 
radiating  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris.  —4.  The 
flower-de-lis  or  flag-flower,  a  beautiful  and 
extensive  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  order 

Iridacea-.  The  species 
are  cliiefly  distributed 
over  Southern  Europe 
and  Northern  Asia,  a 
few  being  found  in 
North  America  and 
North  Africa.  The  I. 
florentina  or  onis-root 
is  used  to  make  tooth 
and  hair  powder;  its 
rhizome  possesses  ca- 
thartic and  emetic  pro- 
perties. Other  species, 
as  /.  tuberosa,  I.  versi- 
color, and  /.  verna,  are 
cathartic.  The  seeds 
of  the  common  British 
yellow  flag  (/.  pseud- 
acorus),  when  roasted, 
form  a  substitute  for 
coffee.  A  large  num- 
ber of  species  are  in  cultivation,  and  are 
justly  valued  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
5.  In  astron.  one  of  the  small  planets  or  as- 
teroids between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Ju- 
piter, discovered  by  Mr.  Hind,  13th  August, 
1847.  It  revolves  round  the  sun  in  1341 '64 
solar  days,  and  is  about  2J  times  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 
Irisated  'i'ris-at-ed),  a.  Exhibiting  the  pris- 
matic colours;  resembUng  the  rainbow. 
Iriscope  (i'ri-skop),  n.  [Gr.  iris,  the  rain- 
bow, and  skopeo,  to  see  ]  A  philosophical 
toy  for  exhibiting  prismatic  colours.  It 
consists  of  a  plate  of  highly  polished  black 
glass,  ha^'ing  its  surface  smeared  with  a 
solution  of  flue  soap  and  sulisequently  dried 
by  rubbing  it  clean  irith  a  piece  of  chamois 
leather.  If  we  breathe  upon  the  glass  sur- 
face thus  prepared  through  a  glass  tube, 
the  vapour  is  deposited  in  brilliant  coloured 
rings,  the  outermost  of  which  is  black,  while 
the  innermost  has  various  colours,  or  no 
colour  at  all,  in  proportion  to  tlie  quantity 
of  vapour  deposited.  The  colours  in  these 
rings,  when  seen  by  common  light,  corre- 
spond with  Newton's  reflected  rings,  or 
those  which  have  black  centres,  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  the  plate  of  vapour, 
which  is  thickest  in  the  middle,  the  rings 
in  the  iriscope  have  black  circumferences. 
Iris-disease  (i"ris-diz-ez'),  n.  Eainbow  ring- 
worm, a  species  of  herpes. 
Irised  (i'rist),  a.  Containing  colom's  like 
those  of  the  rainbow. 

Irisll  (i'rish),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  Ireland  or 
its  inhabitants.— 2.  t  Pertaining  to  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland;  Erse. 

Irish  (i'rish),  ji.  1.  With  plural  significa- 
tion, tlie  people  of  Ireland;  the  natives  of 
Ireland.— 2.  The  Irish  language;  the  Hiberno- 
Celtic.  —  3.t  An  old  game,  differing  very 
slightly  from  backgammon. 

The  inconstancy  of  irish  fitly  represents  the 
changeableness  of  human  occurrences,  since  it  ever 
stands  so  fickle  that  one  malignant  throw  can  quite 
ruin  a  never  so  well  built  game.  Bp.  Hall. 

4.  Irish  linen. 

Irisllism  (i'rish-izm),  «.  A  mode  of  speak- 
ing peculiar  to  the  Irish;  an  Iricism. 

Irisil-moss  (i'rish-mos),  n.  See  Caerageex. 

Irishry  (i'rish-ri),  n.  The  people  of  Ireland. 
'The  whole  Irishry  of  rebels.'  Hilton. 

A  rising  of  the  Irishjy  against  the  Englishry  was 
no  more  to  be  apprehended.  Macartlay. 

Iritis,  Iriditis  p-ri'tis.  i-ri-di'tis),  n.  [Gr. 
iris,  iridos,  and  term,  itis,  signifying  inflam- 
mation.] Inflammation  of  the  iris  of  the 
eye. 

Irl£  (erk),  -o.t.  [O.E.  irle.  yrlce.  to  weary,  to 
become  wearied  or  tiled  in  doing  anything; 
regarded  l>y  Skeat  as  the  same  word  as  Sw. 


ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  loch; 


j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinj;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;  w, 


wh,  zt'/iig;  zh,  azm-e.  —See  Key. 
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yrlca,  to  urge,  enforce,  press,  from  same  root 
as  n'oi  l(,  wreak,  and  urge.  ]  To  weary;  to  give 
pain  to;  to  annoy:  now  used  cliiefly  or  only 
impersonally ;  as,  it  irketh  or  irks  me,  it 
gives  me  uneasiness. 

It  ir/:eii  him  to  be  liere,  he  could  not  rest. 

Malt.  A7;,cld. 

Irksome  (erk'sum),  a.  1.  Wearisome;  tedi- 
ous; tiresome;  burdensome;  vexatious;  giv- 
ing uneasiness :  used  of  something  trouble- 
some by  long  continuance  or  repetition;  as, 
irksome  hours;  irksome  toil  or  task.— 2.  t  Soi\ 
rowful;  sad;  weary;  uneasy.  'Having  yrockt 
his  irksome  siiri;;lit. '  Spenser. 

Irksomely  (trkSum-li),  ado.  In  an  irk. 
some,  vexatious,  wearisome,  or  tedious  man. 
ner. 

IrkSOmeneSS  (erk'sum-nes).  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  irksome ;  vexatiousness ; 
tediousness;  wearisomeness. 

Tlie  irkso^iteueis  of  tli,^t  truth  .  .  .  was  so  un- 
pleasant to  them,  that  everywhere  they  call  it  a  bur- 
den. MiUon. 

Iron  (i'ern),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Iren,  Iseti,  iserii ; 
eomp.  Goth,  eisarn,  Icel.  jdni  (contr.  from 
oIder^sa)■)^),O.H.G.  isarii.  Mud. G.  eiseii.  '1  he 
word  appears  to  be  in  foi  ni  an  adj.,:ind  the 
name  may  have  been  given  from  glancing 
like  /ce.  (SeeICE.)Conip..Skr.aj/as,W  /lai'nrH, 
Ir.  iaran,  Armor,  hoiiani.  ]  1.  The  com- 
monest and  most  useful  of  all  the  metals; 
of  a  livid  whitish  colnui-  im  lined  to  gray, 
internally  composed,  tcj  apiii/arance,  of  small 
facets,  and  susceptible  of  a  tine  polish.  Sym. 
Fe.  At.  wt.  56.  It  constitutes,  according  to 
some,  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mineral 
crust  of  the  globe.  Its  occurrence  in  a  na- 
tive state,  however,  is  exceedingly  rare;  but 
there  are  few  mineral  substances  in  which 
its  presence  may  not  be  detected.  Such  as 
contain  it  in  certain  forms  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  are  called  ores  of  iron.  Iron  exists 
in  nature  under  four  different  states- the  na- 
tive state;  that  of  an  oxide;  in  combination 
with  combustil)le  bodies,  particularly  sul- 
phur; and  finally,  in  the  state  of  salts.  The 
principal  ores  of  iron  are— (1)  Ha;matite  or 
ferric  oxide.  (2)  Magnetic  or  ferrosoferric 
oxide.  (3)  Clayband  and  blackband,  which 
contain  carbonate  of  iron.  (4)  Spathose  or 
ferrous  carbonate.  (5)  Iron  pyrites  or  ferric 
sulphide.  The  cast-iron  of  commerce  is  ob- 
tained by  the  ore  being  calcined,  or  roasted, 
and  thereby  detached  from  its  more  volatile 
impurities,  and  then  exposed,  along  with 
certain  proportions  of  coal  or  coke  and 
lime,  to  intense  heat  in  a  blast  furnace.  By 
the  action  of  these  materials  at  a  high  tem- 
perature the  oxygen  and  earthy  matter  of 
the  ore  are  separated  from  the  metal,  which 
by  reason  of  its  greater  density  collects  at 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  Is  run  off 
into  moulds,  while  the  earthy  matters  float 
on  the  surface,  and  are  run  off  as  slag.  This 
process  is  called  smeltinrj.  and  the  iron  in 
this  state  receives  the  name  of  pig-iron.  It 
is  converted  into  wrought  or  malleable  iron 
by  a  further  process  of  purification  called 
puddling.  It  then  becomes  known  in  com- 
merce as  rod  or  bar  iron.  Cast-iron  con- 
tains about  3'5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  malle- 
able-iron about  Oi  percent.;  intermediate 
between  the  two  in  this  respect  stands 
steel,  which  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  and  possesses  certain  properties 
that  render  it  perhaps  the  most  important 
form  in  which  this  metal  is  employed,  the 
range  of  its  application  extending  from  the 
minute  and  delicate  balance -spring  of  a 
watch  to  the  large  and  ponderous  war  vessel. 

2.  An  instrument  or  utensil  made  of  iron; 
as,  a  flat-ifon;  a  smoothing-iron. 

Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with  b,irbed  irons  f  Job  xli.  7. 

3.  Usually  in  the  plural,  fetters;  chains; 
manacles;  handcuffs. 

He  was  laid  in  iron.  Ps.  cv.  18. 

— To  have  many  irons  in  the  fire,  to  be  en- 
gaged in  many  undertakings. 
Iron,  (I'ern),  a.  1.  Hade  of  iron;  consisting 
of  iron;  as,  an  iron  gate;  an  iron  bar;  iron 
dust.  'An  1)0/1  crow.'  Shak.  —  2.  Resem- 
bling iron  in  some  respect,  either  really  or 
metaphorically;  hence  such  meanings  as 
(ft)  harsh;  rude;  severe;  miserable. 

Iron  years  of  wars  and  dangers.  Ro7ae. 

(b)  Binding  fast ;  not  to  be  broken.  '  Him 
death's  iron  sleep  oppressed.'  Phillips. 

(c)  Hard  of  understanding;  dull.  ' Iron- 
witted  fools.'  Shak.  (d)  Capable  of  great 
endurance;  firm;  roliust;  as,  an  iron  con- 
stitution, (e)  Not  to  be  bent;  inflexible;  as, 
an  iron  will.  — Iron  age  (a),  in  class,  myth. 
the  last  and  wickedest  and  most  unlovely 


Iron-bark  Tree  {Eucalyptus 
resinifera). 


of  the  three  ages  into  which  the  world's 
history  was  divided— the  others  being  the 
golden  and  silver  agen.  It  was  the  age  in 
which  the  ancient  writers  themselves  lived, 
and  is'  presumably  that  in  which  we  now 
are.  (b)  In  archceol.  the  last  of  the  three 
ages  into  which  archajologists  have  divided 
the  prehistoric  period  of  the  post-tertiary 
epoch.  In  the  iron  age  implements,  etc., 
of  iron  begin  to  appear,  although  stone 
and  bronze  implements  are  found  along 
with  them.  The  iron  age  had  commenced 
In  our  country  before  the  Romans  brought 
it  into  the  region  of  history.  See  Age, 
Bronze  Age  under  Bronze. 
Iron  (i'ern),  v.t.  1.  To  smooth  with  an  in- 
strument of  iron. — 2.  To  shackle  with  irons; 
to  fetter  or  handcuff.  '  Ironed  like  a  male- 
factor.' ,S(>  W.  Scott.— 3.  To  furnish  or  arm 
with  iron. 

Iron-bark  Tree  (i'fern-bark  tre),  n.  A  name 
among  Austral- 
ian colonists  for 
the  species  of 
- -    jg<i-',     the  genus  Euca- 
h:    '  ,  lyptus  which 

^  1  vA  V>  have  solid  bark, 
but  more  par- 
ticularly to  the 
species  E.  resi- 
nifera, an  Aus- 
tralian tree  with 
ovato  -  lanceol- 
ate leaves  which 
attains  a  height 
of  from  150  to 
200  feet.  From 
this  tree  is  ob- 
tained Botany 
Bay  kino,  used 
in  medicine  as 
a  substitute  for 
kino.  When  the 
bark  of  the  tree  is  wounded  a  red  juice  flows 
very  freely,  and  hardens  in  the  air  into 
masses  of  irregular  form,  inodorous  and 
transparent.  Sixty  gallons  of  juice  may 
sometimes  be  obtained  from  a  single  tree. 
The  timber  is  also  very  valuable. 
Iron-bound  (i'ern-bound),  a.  1.  Bound  with 
iron.  'The  r>o)i-6oimrf  bucket. '  Woodworth. 
2.  Faced  or  surrounded  with  rocks;  rugged; 
as,  an  iron-bound  coast. 
Iron-cased  (i'ern-kast),  a.  Cased  or  clad 
with  iron;  iron-clad. 

Iron-clad  (i'ern-klad),  a.  Covered  or  clothed 
with  iron  plates,  as  a  vessel  for  naval  war- 
fare; armour-plated. 

Iron-clad  (i't  rn-klad),  n.  A  vessel  prepared 
for  naval  warfare  by 
being  cased  or  cov- 
ered, wholly  or  par- 
tially, with  thick  iron 
plates,  generally  hav- 
ing a  backing  of  teak 
behind  and  often  also 
between  tlie  plates. 
The  armour  of  those 
vessels  is  sometimes 
of  immense  thick- 
ness, the  Inflexible 
having  teak  and  iron 
armour  of  a  uniform 
thickness  of  42  inches, 
the  iron  alone  being 
in  some  parts  as  much 
as  24  inches  thick. 
The  illustration  shows 
a  section  of  part  of 
the  armour  of  the 
Thunderer,  this  portion,  as  will  be  seen, 
projecting  beyond  the  vessel's  side  pro- 
per. The  projecting  armour  consists  of  iron 
plating  varying  from  8  to  12  inclies  in  thick- 
ness, backed  by  some  18  inches  of  teak. 
To  increase  the  efficiency  of  these  vessels 
for  warfare  they  are  often  constructed  as 
rams,  and  provided  also  with  revolving  tur- 
rets containing  guns  of  immense  calibre. 
They  are  also  divided  into  a  number  of 
water-tight  compartments,  communicating 
with  each  other 
by  water  -  tight 
doors.  SeeRA.ii, 

TUKRET-SHIP. 

Iron  -  crown 

(I'ern-kroun),  n. 
An  anticiue  crown 
of  gold  set  with 
jewels,  made  ori- 
ginally for  the 
Lombard  kings, 

which  conferred,  or  was  supposed  to  confer, 
the  right  of  sovereignty  over  all  Italy  on 


the  wearer.  It  was  so  called  from  inclos- 
ing within  its  round  an  iron  circlet,  said 
to  have  been  forged  from  one  of  the  nails 
used  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 

Ironer  (i'ern-er),  n.    One  who  irons. 

Iron-fisted  (i'ern-flst-ed),  a.  Close-fisted: 
covetous. 

Ironflint(i'ern-flint),  n.  Ferruginous  quartz; 
a  sub-species  of  (juartz,  opaque  or  translu- 
cent at  the  edges,  with  a  fracture  more  or 
less  conchoidal,  sliining,  and  nearly  vitreous. 

Iron-founder  (i'ern-found-er),  n.  One  who 
nialies  iron  castings. 

Iron-foundry,Iron-foundery(i'ern-found- 

ri,  i'eru-found-e-ri),  n.  The  place  where  iron 
castings  are  made. 

Iron-gray  (i'ern-gi-a),  n.  A  hue  of  gray  ap- 
proaching the  colour  of  freshly  fractured 
iron. 

Iron-gray  (i'em-gra),  a.  Of  a  gray  hue  ap- 
proaching the  colour  of  freshly  fractured 
iron. 

Iron-bat  (i'ern-hat),  n.  A  head-piece  of 
metal  made  generally  in  the  form  here 
shown,  and  worn  from  the  twelfth  to  the 


Iron  Crown  of  Lonibardy, 
in  Monza  Cathedral. 


Iron-hats  (time  of  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell). 

seventeenth  century.    Called  also  Steel-liat 

and  Kettle-hat.  Planche. 
Ironhearted(i'ern-hart-ed),cf.  Hardhearted; 

unfeeling;  cruel.    ' Ironhearted  soldiers." 

Beau.  &  PI. 
Ironical,  Ironic  (i-ron'ik-al,  i-ron'ik),  a. 

1.  Relating  to  or  containing  irony;  express- 
ing one  thing  and  meaning  another.  'That 
ironick  satire  of  Juvenal."    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

I  take  all  your  ironical  civilities  in  a  literal  sense. 

Snii/l. 

2.  Addicted  to  irony;  using  irony.  'An  ironic 
man."  Carlyle. 

Ironically  (i-ron'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  an  ironi- 
cal manner;  by  way  of  irony;  by  the  use  of 
irony. 

Ironicalness  (i-ron'ik-al-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  ironical. 

Ironing-board  (i'ein  ing-bord),  ?i.  A  tailor's 
lioard  on  which  cloth,  &c.,  is  laid  while  being 
ironed  in  order  to  smooth  the  seams,  &c. ;  a 
laundress's  board,  covered  with  flannel,  for 
ironing  ladies'  dresses,  itc. 

Ironing-box  ( i'ern-ing-boks  ),  n.  Same  as 
Box-iron. 

Ironing-cloth  (I'ern-ing-kloth),  n.  A  cloth, 
often  an  old  blanket,  used  for  ironing  on. 
Maylicw. 

Ironisb  (i'ern-ish),  a.    Somewhat  like  iron; 

irony.    'An  irouish  taste."   A.  Wood. 
Ironist  (i'ron-ist),  n.  One  who  deals  in  irony. 

[Rare.] 

A  poet  or  orator  .  .  .  would  have  no  more  to  do 
but  to  send  to  the  ironist  for  his  sarcasms. 

Arbutlinot  and  Pope. 

Iron-liquor  (i'ern-lik-er),  n.  Acetate  of  iron, 
used  as  a  mordant  by  dyers,  &c. 

Iron-lord  (i'fern-lord),  n.  A  great  iron-mas- 
ter. 

Iron-master  (i'Srn-mas-tSr),  n.  A  manufac- 
turer of  iron. 

Ironmonger  (i'ern-mung-g^r),  n.    A  dealer 

in  iron  wares  or  hardware. 
Ironmongery  ( i'ern-mung-ger-i ),  n.  Iron 

wares ;  hardware :  a  term  applied  to  such 

articles  of  iron  or  hardware  as  are  kept  for 

general  sale  in  shops. 

Iron-mould  (i'em-mold),  71.  A  spot  on  cloth 
occasioned  by  iron  rust. 

Iron-mould  (i'ern-mold),  v.t.  To  cause  a 
mark  or  stain  on  white  cloth  by  bringing  it 
in  contact  with  iron  rust. 

Iron-pyrites  (i'ern-pi-ri"tez),  n.  See  Py- 
rites. 

Iron-sand  (i'ern-sand),  n.  A  variety  of  oc- 
tahedral iron  ore  in  grains. 

Ironsick  (i'ern-sik),o.  l\aut.  a  term  applied 
to  a  ship  whose  bolts  and  nails  are  so  much 
corrodeil  or  eaten  with  rust  that  she  has 
become  leaky. 

Ironside  (i'ern-sid),  n.  One  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well's veteran  troopers ;  a  soldier  noted  for 
rough  hardihood. 

I  was  there  also  when  Havelock's  Ironsides  gave 
their  entertainment,  shattering  to  powder  all  that 
was  fragile.  Capt.  Mo-wbray  Thomson. 

Ironsmith  (i'ern-smith),  n.    A  worker  in 
iron,  as  a  blacksmith,  locksmith,  etc. 
Ironstone  (i'ern-ston),  n.    A  general  name 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube, tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abwne;      y,  Sc.  fei/. 
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applied  to  the  ores  of  iron  containing  oxygen 
anil  silica. 

Ironware  (i'ern-war),  n.  Utensils,  tools,  ami 
various  light  articles  of  iron. 

Ironwood  (i'ern-wud),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  some  species  of  trees  of  the  genus  Sider- 
oxylnn.nat.  order  Sapotacefc;  so  called  from 
their  hardness.  Also  the  popular  name  of 
Osti-i/a  virrjinica,  sometimes  called  Hop- 
hornbeam,  a  tree  nf  the  United  States. 
Diospyros  Ebemnn{i\ie  ebony)is  also  named 
ironwood,  as  are  tlie  Metrosideros  vera  of 
Java,  and  the  Mesua  ferrea  of  Hindustan. 
The  wood  of  Vepris  uiidulata  is  called  white 
ironwood  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
that  of  Olea  laurifolia,  black  ironwood. 

Ironwork  (i'ern-werk),  n.  1.  Anything  made 
of  iron ;  a  general  name  of  the  parts  or 
pieces  of  a  building,  vessel,  carriage,  &c., 
which  consist  of  iron. — 2.  A  work  or  estab- 
lishment where  iron  is  manufactured,  or 
where  it  is  wrouglit  or  cast  into  heavy  work, 
as  cannon,  shafting,  rails,  merchant-bars, 
&c. 

Ironwort  (i'eru-wSrt),  n.  In  hot.  the  popu- 
lar name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Sideritis. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  Galeopsis  Tetra- 
hit. 

Irony  (i'ern-i),  a.  1.  Made  or  consisting  of 
iron ;  partaking  of  iron ;  as,  irony  chains ; 
i>o;i  (/particles,  —i.  Resembling  iron  in  any  of 
its  qualities;  as,  an  irony  taste;  an  irony  feel. 

Irony  (i'ron-i),  n.  [Fr.  ironie,  L.  ironia,  from 
Gr.  eirdneia,  dissimulation,  ignorance,  pur- 
posely affected,  from  eiron,  a  dissembler  in 
speech,  from  eiro,  to  speak.]  A  mode  of 
speech  by  which  is  expressed  a  sense  con- 
trary to  that  which  tlie  speaker  intends  to 
convey ;  apparent  assent  to  a  proposition 
given,  with  sucli  a  tone,  or  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  opposite  opinions  or  feel- 
ings are  implied. 

When  a  notorious  villain  is  scornfully  complimented 
with  the  titles  of  a  very  honest  and  excellent  person, 
the  char.icter  of  the  person  commended,  the  air  of 
contempt  that  appears  in  the  speaker,  and  the  exor- 
bitancy of  the  commendations,  sufficiently  discover 
the  ii-ojiy.  Land.  Ettcy. 

Irous,t  a.  [From  i>e.]  Apt  to  be  angry. 
'Tliis  cursed  irons  wretche.'  Chaucer. 

Irp.t  Irpet  (erp),  n.  A  grimace  or  contor- 
tion of  the  body. 

From  Spanish  shrugs,  French  faces,  smirks,  irj>s, 
and  all  alTected  humours,  g-iod  Mercury  defend  us. 

B.  Joisoji. 

Irp,t  Irpet  (erp),  a.  Making  irps;  grimac- 
ing. 

If  regardant,  then  maintain  your  station  brisk  and 
irpe,  shew  the  supple  motion  of  your  pliant  body. 

Irradiance,  Irradiancy  (ir-ra'di-ans,  ir-ra'- 

di-au-si),  n.  [From  L.  irradians,  irradiantis, 
ppr.  of  irradio.  See  IRRADIATE.]  1.  The 
act  of  irradiating;  emission  of  rays  of  light 
on  an  object. — 2.  That  which  irradiates  or 
is  irradiated;  lustre;  splendour. 

Love  not  the  heavenly  spirits,  and  how  their  love 
Express  they?  by  looks  only?  or  do  they  mix 
Irradiajtce,  virtual  or  immediate  touch?  Milton. 

Irradiant  (ir-ra'di-ant),  a.  Emitting  rays  of 
light. 

Irradiate  (ir-ra'di-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  irra- 
diated; ppr.  irradiating.  [L.  irradio,  irra- 
diatum—in,  and  radio,  to  furnish  with  beams 
or  rays,  from  radius,  a  ray.  ]  1.  To  illuminate 
or  slied  a  light  upon ;  to  brighten ;  to  cast 
splendour  or  brilliancy  upon. 

No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  stores 

Our  shrines  irradiate  or  imblaze  his  floors.  Pope. 

Hence— 2.  To  enlighten  intellectually;  to  il- 
luminate. 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

Irradiate.  Milton. 

3.  To  railiate  into;  to  penetrate  by  radiation. 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

Irradiate  (ir-ra'di-at),  v.i.  To  emit  rays;  to 
shine. 

Day  was  the  state  of  the  hemisphere  on  which 
light  irradiated.  Bf.  Home. 

Irradiate  (ir-ra'di-at),  a.  Illuminated;  made 

brilliant  or  splendid.  Mason. 
Irradiation  (ir-ra'di-a"shon),  n.    1.  The  act 

of  irradiating  or  emitting  beams  of  light. — 

2.  Illumination ;  brightness  emitted ;  and 
Jig.  intellectual  illumination.  '  Immediate 
irradiation  or  revelation.'   Sir  M.  Hale. — 

3.  In  physics  and  astron.  the  phenomenon 
of  the  apparent  enlargement  of  an  object 
strongly  illuminated,  in  consequence  of  the 
vivid  impression  of  light  on  the  retina.  Ir- 
radiation increases  with  the  briglitness  of 
the  object,  diminishes  as  the  illumination 
of  tlie  object  and  tliat  of  the  fiehl  of  view 
approach  equality,  and  vanishes  when  they 
become  equal. 


Irradicate  (ir-rad'i-kat),  v.t.  [L.  prefix  ir 
for  in,  and  radicor,  radicatus,  to  strike  or 
take  root,  from  radix,  radicis,  a  root.]  To 
fix  by  the  root;  to  fix  firmly.  Clissold. 

Irrational  (ir-ra'shon-al),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not,  and  rational.]  Not  rational:  (a)  void 
of  reason  or  understanding;  as.  brutes  are 
irrational  a.mma.\i.  '  Inferior  creatures  mute, 
irrational  smAlimte.'  Milton.  (&)  Not  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  reason ;  contrary 
to  reason;  absurd,  (c)  In  math,  not  capable 
of  being  exactly  expressed  by  an  integral 
number  or  by  a  vulgar  fraction;  surd. — Ab- 
surd, Foolish,  Irrational,  Infatuated.  See 
under  Absurd.— Syn.  Reasonless  witless, 
unreasonable,  foolish,  silly,  absurd. 

Irrationality  (ir-ra'shon-al"i-ti),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  irrational;  want 
of  reason  or  tlie  powers  of  understanding ; 
absurdity.  'The  frivolousnessand  irration- 
ality of  our  dreams.'  Baxter. 

Irrationally  (ir-ra'slion-al-li),  adv.  In  an  ir- 
rational manner;  witliout  reason;  in  a  man- 
ner contrary  to  reason;  absurdly. 

Irrationalness  (ir-ra'shon-al-nes),  n.  Irra- 
tionality. 

Irrebuttable  (ir-re-but'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  rebut]  Incapable  of  being 
rebutted  or  repelled. 

Compare  this  sixth  section  with  the  manful,  sense- 
ful,  irrebuttable  fourth  section.  Coleridge. 

Irreceptive  (ir-re-sep'tiv),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not,  and  receptioe.]  Not  receptive;  in- 
capable of  receiving. 

Irreclaimable  (ir-re-klam'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
ir  for  in,  not,  and  reclaimable.]  1.  Not  re- 
claimable;  incapable  of  being  reclaimed; 
incapable  of  being  recalled  from  error  or 
vice;  incapable  of  being  reformed,  as  a  per- 
son, sometimes  also  said  of  a  thing,  as  a 
vicious  Iialiit.  '  Obstinate,  irreclaimable, 
professed  enemies.'  Addison.— 2.^  That  can- 
not be  checked  or  repressed.  'An  irre- 
claimable fit  of  anger  and  wrath.'  Holland. 

Irreclaimably  (ir-re-klam'a-bli),  ado.  So 
as  ni.it  to  admit  of  reformation. 

Irrecognizable  (ii-rek'og-niz"a-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix ir  for  in,  not,  and  recognizable.]  Incap- 
able of  being  recognized ;  not  recognizable. 

Irreconcilability  (ir-rek'on-sil'a-bil"i-ti),  n. 
Tlie  quality  of  being  irreconcilable;  ii'recon- 
cilalileness. 

Irreconcilable  (ir-rek'on-sil"a-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix ir  for  in,  not,  and  reconcilable.]  Not  re- 
concilalde:  (a)  incapable  of  being  appeased 
or  pacified;  implacable;  as,  an  irreconcilable 
enemy ;  irreconcilable  enmity,  (b)  Incap- 
able of  being  made  to  agree  or  harmonize ; 
incongruous ;  incompatible.  '  Such  gross, 
irreconcilable  absurdities.'  Rogers,  (c)  In- 
capalde  of  being  atoned  tor;  not  admit- 
ting of  reconciliation.  '  That  irreconcilable 
schism  of  perdition  and  apostasy.'  Milton. 

Irreconcilable  (ir-rek'on-sil"a-bl),  n.  One 
who  is  not  to  be  reconciled ;  especially,  a 
member  of  a  deliberative  body  who  will  not 
work  in  harmony  with  his  co-members. 

Irreconcilableness  (ir-rek'on-sil"a-bl-nes), 
n.  The  tiuality  of  being  irreconcilable;  in- 
congruity; incompatibility. 

Irreconcilably  (ir-rek'on-sil"a-bli),  adv.  In 
an  irreconcilable  manner;  so  as  to  preclude 
reconciliation. 

Irreconcile  (ir-rek'on-sil),  v.  t.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not,  and  reconcile.]  To  prevent  from 
being  reconciled  or  atoned  for.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Irreconcilement,  Irreconciliation  (ir- 

rek'on-sil-ment,  ir-rek'on-si-li-a"shon),  n. 
[Prefix  ir  for  in,  not,  and  reconcilement,  re- 
conciliation.] Want  of  reconciliation;  dis- 
agreement. 

Such  an  irreconcilement  between  God  and  Mammon. 

IP'ate. 

How  irreconciliation  with  our  brethren  voids  all 
our  addresses  to  God,  we  need  be  lessoned  no  farther 
than  from  our  Saviour's  own  mouth.  Prideaux. 

Irrecordable  (ir-re-kord'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir 
tor  in,  not,  aiul  recordable.]  Not  recordable; 
not  fit  or  possible  to  be  recorded. 

Irrecoverable  (ir-re-kuv'er-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
ic  for  in,  not,  and  recoverable.]  Incapable 
of  being  recovered  or  regained;  not  admit- 
ting of  recovery;  that  cannot  be  recovered 
from;  not  capable  of  being  restored,  reme- 
died, or  made  good ;  as,  the  debt  is  irre- 
coverable. 'Irrecoverable  misery.'  Tillot- 
son.  '  'The  irrecoverable  loss  of  so  many 
livings  of  principal  value. '  Hooker. 

Time,  in  a  natural  sense,  is  irrecoverable ;  the  mo- 
ment just  fled  by  us  it  is  impossible  to  recall 

Dr.  y.  Rogers. 

Irrecoverableness(ir-re-kuv'er-a-bi-iies),n. 

The  state  of  lieing  irrecoverable. 
Irrecoverably  (ii-re-kuv'er-a-bli),  adv.  In 
an  irrecoverable  manner;  beyond  recovery. 


The  credit  of  the  Exchequer  is  irrecoverably  lost 
by  the  last  breach  with  the  bankers.  Sir  IV.  Temfle. 

Irrecuperablet  (ir-re-ku'per-a-bl),n.  [Prefix 
irfor  in,  not,  awArecuperable.]  1.  Irrecover- 
able.—2.  Irremediable ;  irreparable.  '  Ir- 
recnperable  damage.'    Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Irrecuperablyt  (ir-re-kii'per-a-bli),  adv.  Ir- 
recoverably; irreparably. 

Irrecured(ir-re-kurd'),a.  Incapable  of  being 
I  cured.  [Rare.]  ' /rrccMred  wound. '  Rous. 
!  Irrecusable  (ir-re-kiiz'a-bl),  a.  (L.  irrecus- 
abilis — ir  for  in,  not,  and  recusabilis,  that 
should  be  rejected,  from  recuso,  to  decline, 
to  reject.]   Not  liable  to  exception. 

It  is  a  prepositional  form,  irrecusable,  both  as  true 
in  itself,  and  as  necessary  in  practice. 

Sir  IF.  Hamilton. 

Irredeemability  (ir-re-dem'a-bil"i-ti),  n. 

Irredeenialdeness. 

Irredeemable  (ir-re-dem-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir 

for  in,  not,  and  redeemable]  Not  redeem- 
able; not  subject  to  be  paid  at  its  nominal 
value;  specifically  applied  to  a  depreciated 
paper  currency. 

Irredeemableness  (ir-re-dem'a-bl-nes),  n. 

Tlio  (luality  of  lieing  not  redeemable. 
Irredeemably  (ir-re-dem'a-bli),  ado.   So  as 

not  to  be  redeemed. 

Irreducible  (ir-re-dus'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not,  and  reducible.]  Not  reducible;  in- 
capableof  being  reduced;  incapable  of  being 
brought  into  a  certain  state,  condition,  or 
form.  '  Corpuscles  of  air  to  be  irreducible 
into  water.'  Boyle. 

This  being  the  case,  it  follows  tliat  if  any  facts,  or 
class  of  facts,  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  order, 
we.  so  far  from  pronouncing  them  to  be  irreducible, 
should  be  rather  guided  by  our  experience  of  the 
past.  Buckle. 

Irreducibleness  (ir-re-diis'i-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  irreducible. 

Irreducibly  (ir-re-dusl-bli),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner not  reducible. 

Irreductibility  (ir're-duk-ti-bil"i-ti),  n.  Ir- 
reducibleness. 

M.  Comte's  puerile  predilection  for  prime  numbers 
almost  passes  belief.  His  reason  is  that  they  are  a 
type  of  irreductibility;  each  of  them  is  a  kind  of  ul- 
timate arithmetical  fact.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Irrefiection  (ir-re-flek'shon),  n.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  reflection.]  Want  or  ab- 
sence of  reflection. 

It  gave  to  the  course  pursued  that  character  of 
violence,  impatience,  and  irrejlection  which  too  often 
belongs  to  the  proceedings  of  the  multitude. 

Brou^ha7n. 

Irreflective  (ir-re-flekt'iv),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not,  and  reflective.]    Not  reflective. 

Irrefragability  (ir-ref 'ra-ga-bil"i-ti),  n. 
Same  as  Irrefragableness. 

Irrefragable  (ir-ref'ra-ga-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  refragable.]  Not  refra- 
galjle ;  incapable  of  being  refuted  or  over- 
thrown; incontestable;  undeniable;  as,  an 
irrefragable  argument;  irrefragable  reason 
or  evidence.  'Strong  and  irrefragable  con- 
victions.'   Bp.  Hall. 

Doubt  was  never  intended  to  be  a  part  of  his  (Des- 
cartes's)  philosophical  system,  but  merely  a  negation 
of  errors  and  prejudices  pre\  ious  to  the  affirmation 
of  this  first  irrefragable  position  on  which  all  science 
was  to  be  grounded.  y.  D.  Morell. 

Syn,  Incontrovertible,  unanswerable,  indis- 
putable, unquestionable,  incontestable,  in- 
dubitable, undeniable,  irrefutable. 
Irrefragableness  (ir-ref 'ra-ga-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  irrefragable  or  inca- 
paiile  of  refutation. 

Irrefragably  (ir-ref'ra-ga-bli),  ado.  In  an 
irrefragable  manner;  with  force  or  strength 
that  cannot  lie  overthrown;  with  cei'taiuty 
beyond  refutation. 

Irrefrangible  (ir-re-fran'ji-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  refrangible.]  Not  refran- 
gible; not  to  be  broken  or  violated. 

An  irrr/raftgihle  law  of  country  etiquette. 

Miss  Mulock. 

Irrefutable  (ir-re-fiit'a-bl  or  ir-ref'ii-ta-bl), 
a.  [Prefix  ir  for  in,  not,  and  refutable.  ]  Not 
refutable;  incapable  of  being  refuted  or  dis- 
proved. "That  i>Te/«to6?e  discourse  of  Car- 
dinal Caietan.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Irrefutably  (ir-re-fiit'a-bli  or  ir-ref 'ii-ta-bli), 
adv.  In  an  irrefutable  manner;  beyond  tlie 
possibility  of  refutation. 

Irregeneracy  (ir-re-jen'er-a-si),  n.  [Prefix 
ir  for  in,  not,  and  regeneracy.]  Unregen- 
eracy. 

Irregeneration  (ir-re- jen'er-a"shon),  n. 
[Prefix  ir  for  in,  not,  and  regeneration.] 
An  unregenerate  state.    [Rare.  ] 

Irregular  (ir-reg'u-ler),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for  in, 
and  regular.]  Not  regular:  («)  not  accord- 
ing to  common  form  or  rules;  as,  an  irregu- 
lar building  or  fortification,  (i)  Not  accord- 
ing to  established  principles  or  customs; 
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deviating  from  usage;  as,  the  irregular  pro- 
ceedings of  a  legislative  body,  (c)  Xot  con- 
formable to  natvire  or  the  usual  operation 
of  natural  laws;  as,  an  irregular  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  (d)  Not  according 
to  the  rules  of  art;  immethodieal;  as,  irre- 
gular verse;  an  irregular  discourse. 

The  minibers  of  pindarics  are  wild  and  irregular, 
and  sonietiines  seem  harsh  and  uncouth.  CcnuUy, 

(e)  Xot  in  conformity  to  laws  human  or  di- 
vine; deviating  from  the  rules  of  moral  rec- 
titude; vicious;  as,  !>/-eg'Hiac  conduct  or  pro- 
pensities. (/)  Not  straight;  via  irregular 
line  or  course,  (rf)  Xot  uniform;  as,  i/rci/u- 
lar  motion.  (7i)  In  gram,  deviating  from 
the  common  form  in  respect  to  the  inflec- 
tional terminations.  (0  In  gco^a.  applied  to 
a  figure,  whether  plane  or  solid,  whose  sides 
as  well  as  angles  are  not  all  equal  and  simi- 
lar among  themselves,  (j)  In  music,  ap- 
plied to  a  cadence  which  does  not  end 
upon  the  tonic  chord,  {k)  In  bot.  not  haring 
the  parts  of  the  same  size  or  form,  or  ar- 
ranged with  symmetry;  as,  the  petals  of  a 
labiate  flower  are  irregular. — Syn.  Imme- 
thodieal, unsystematic,  anomalous,  erratic, 
devious,  eccentric,  crooked,  unsettled,  vari- 
able, changeable,  mutable,  desultory,  dis- 
orderly, wild,  immoderate,  intemperate,  in- 
ordinate, vicious. 

Irregular  (ir-reg'ii-ler),  71.  One  not  con- 
forming to  settled  rule;  especially,  a  soldier 
not  in  regular  service. 

Irregiilarist  (ir-reg  u-ler-ist),  n.   One  who 

is  irregular.  Baxter. 
Irreguiarity(ir-reg'ii-la"ri-tl),  n.  1.  State  of 

being  irregular ;  deviation  from  a  straight 

line  or  from  any  common  or  established 

rule;  deviation  from  method  or  order;  as, 

the  irregularity  of  proceedings. 

As  these  vast  heaps  of  mountains  are  thrown  to 

grether  with  so  much  irre^itlarify  and  confusion. 

they  form  a  great  variety  of  hollow  bottoms. 

Addison. 

2.  That  which  is  irregular,  or  forms  a  devia- 
tion ;  a  part  exhibiting  a  divergence  from 
the  rest;  action  or  conduct  deviating  from 
law  human  or  divine,  or  from  moral  recti- 
tude; as,  an  irregularity  on  a  surface;  the 
road  was  marked  by  many  irregularities;  to 
be  guilty  of  many  irregularities. 

The  ill  methods  of  schools  and  collejies  gfive  the 
chief  rise  to  the  irregjclarities  of  the  gentry.  Bitrndf. 

Irregularly  (ir-reg'ii-ler-li),  orfu.  In  an  u- 
regular  maimer;  without  rule,  method,  or 
order. 

Irregulatet  (ir-reg'ii-lat).  v.  t.    [Prefix  ir  for 

in,  not,  and  regulate.]   To  make  irregidar; 

to  disorder.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Irreguloust  (ir-reg'u-lus),  a.  Licentious; 

lawless;  irreaular.    'That  irregulous  devil 

Cloten.'  Shak. 

Irrejectable  (ir-re-jekt'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  ill.  not,  and  resectable.]  That  cannot  be 

reji'L-ted. 

Irrelapsablet  (ir-re-laps'a-bl),  a.  Not  liable 
to  lapse.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Irrelation  (ir-re-la'shon),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  irrelative ;  want  of  relation  or  con- 
nection. 

Irrelative  (ir-rel'a-tiv),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for  in, 
not,  and  relative.]  Not  relative;  without 
mutual  relations:  single;  unconnected. 

Irrelative  (ir-rel'a-tiv),  n.  That  which  is 
not  relative  or  connected. 

This  same  mental  necessity  is  invoh-ed  in  the  gen- 
eral inabihty  we  find  of  construing  positively  to 
thought  any  irre'.ati-ve.  Sir  /K  Hamilton. 

Irrelatively  (tr-rel'a-tiv-li),  adn.  Uncon- 
nectedl.v. 

Irrelevance,  Irrelevancy  (ir-rel'e-vans,  ir- 
rel'e-van-si),  n.  The  quality  of  being  irre- 
levant or  of  not  serving  to  aid  and  support; 
as,  the  irrelevancy  of  an  argument  or  of  tes- 
timony to  a  case  in  question. 

I  was  unwilling  to  enlarge  on  the  irrelevattcy  of 
his  arguments.  Hook. 

Irrelevant  (ir-rel'e-vant),  a.    [Prefix  ir  for 

in,  wot. AxiArelerant.]  X^ot  relevant;  not  ap- 
plicable or  pertinent ;  not  serving  to  sup- 
port ;  as,  testimony  and  arguments  are  ir- 
relevant to  a  cause  when  they  are  inappli- 
cable to  it,  or  do  not  seiTe  to  support  it. 

A  fact  of  this  kind  may  be  true,  though  irrele7.'a7tt 
as  an  argument.  IVkatdy. 

Irrelevantly  (ir-rel'e-vant-li),  adv.  In  an 
irrele\"ant  manner. 

Irrelievable  (ir-re-lev'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  re.lievable.]  Not  relievable; 
not  admitting  relief. 

Irreligion  (if-re-li'jon),  n.  [Prefix  ir  for  in, 
not,  and  religion.]  Want  of  religion  or  con- 
tempt of  it;  impiety. 

The  weapons  w-ith  which  I  combat  irreli^on  are 
already  consecrated.  Dryden. 


Irreligionist  (ir-re-li'jon-ist),  n,  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  religionist.]  One  who  is  des- 
titute of  religious  principles ;  a  despiser  of 
religion. 

Irreligious  (ir-re-li'jus),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not,  and  religious.]  Not  religious :  (a) 
destitute  of  religious  principles ;  contemn- 
ing religion;  impious;  ungodly. 

Shame  and  reproach  are  generally  the  portion  of 
the  impious  and  irreiigious.  South. 

(b)  Contrary  to  religion;  profane;  impious; 
wicked;  as,  an  u-reiiV/iows  speech;  irreligious 
conduct.    'Irreligious  profane  discourse.' 

Su-ljt. 

Irreligiously  (ir-re-li'jus-li),  adv.  In  an 
irreligious  manner;  with  impiety;  wickedly. 

Irreligiousness  (ir-re-li'jus-nes),  ii.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  irreligious;  want 
of  religious  principles  or  practices;  ungod- 
liness. Locke. 

Irremeable  (ir-re-me'a-bl),  a.  [I.  irremea- 
bilig — ir  for  in,  not,  and  remeabilis,  that 
comes  back,  from  remeo,  to  go  or  come  back 
— re,  back,  and  meo,  to  go.]  X'ot  permitting 
of  a  person's  return;  such  that  one  cannot 
retrace  one's  steps.  'Clear  through  the  ir- 
remeable Symplegades.'  A.  C.  Sicinburne. 

Irremediable  (ir-re-me'di-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
ir  for  in,  not,  and  remediable.]  X'ot  reme- 
diable: (a)  incapable  of  being  cured;  as,  an 
irremediable  disease  or  evil.  (6)  Not  to  be 
corrected  or  redressed;  as,  irremediable 
error  or  mischief. 

A  steady  hand  in  military  affairs  is  more  requisite 
than  in  peace,  because  an  error  committed  in  war 
may  prove  iryefi[edi<ible.  Bacon. 

Snf.  Incurable,  remediless,  irretrievable, 
irreparable. 

Irremediableness  (ir-re  me'di-a-bl-nes),  n. 
j   State  of  being  ii-remediable. 

The  first  notice  my  soul  hath  of  her  sickness  is  ir- 
recoverableness,  irrentediablcHess.  Donne. 

Irremediably  (ir-re-me'di-a-bli),  adv.  In  an 
in-emediable  manner;  in  a  manner  or  de- 
gi-ee  that  precludes  remedy,  cure,  or  cor- 
rection. 

;  Irremissible  (ir-re-mis'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not,  and  remissible.]  X'ot  remissible; 
unpardonable ;  not  capable  of  belngremitted; 
as,  an  ii-remissihle  sin. 

If  some  offences  be  foul,  others  are  horrible,  and 
some  others  irremissibU.  Bp.  Hall. 

To  have  had  property,  to  have  been  robbed  of  it, 
and  to  endeavour  to  gain  it — these  are  crimes  irre- 
inissu-le.  Burke. 

Irremissibleness  (ir-re-mis'i-bl-nes),)i.  The 
quality  of  being  irremissible  or  unpardon- 
able; a  case  not  admitting  pardon. 

It  is.  '  It  shall  not  be  forgiven;*  it  is  not,  '  It  caimot 
be  forgiven.'  It  is  an  irremission;  it  is  not  an  irre- 
missibleness. Donne. 

IrremiSSibly  (ir-re-mis'i-bli),  adv.  So  as  not 
to  be  pardoned. 

Irremission  (ir-re-mi'shon),  n.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  remission.]  The  act  of  re- 
fusing or  delaying  to  remit  or  pardon;  the 
act  of  withholding  remission  or  pardon.  See 
extract  under  Irremissibleness. 

Irremissive  (ir-re-mis'iv),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not,  and  remissive.]  Not  remissive  or 
remitting. 

Irremittable  (ir-re-mit'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  )> 
for  in.  not,  and  remit,  to  forgive.]  Irremis- 
sible ;  unpardonable.  '  The  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  they  call  irremittable.' 
Holinshed. 

Irremovability  (ir-re-mbv'a-bil"i-ti),  ti. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irremovable. 

Irremovable  (ir-re-mov'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  i;- 
for  in.  uut,  and  removable.]  1.  Not  remov- 
able; immovable. 

This  is  a  conviction  which  we  cannot  believe  to  be 
otherwise  than  an  irremovable  principle  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  organization,  jrjtewell. 

2.  Inflexible;  determined.  'JLe'sirremovable, 
resolved  for  flight.'  Shak. 

Irremovably  (ir-re-mov'a-bli),  adv.  In  an 
irremovable  manner;  so  as  not  to  admit  of 
removal ;  inflexibly.  '  Firmly  and  irremov- 
ably fixed  to  the  profession  of  the  true  Pro- 
testant religion.'  Evelyn. 

Irremoval  (ir-re-mov'al),  n.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not,  and  removal]  Absence  of  removal; 
state  of  being  not  removed. 

Irremunerable  (ir-re-mu'ner-a-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix ir  for  in,  not,  and  remunerable.]  Not 
remunerable;  incapable  of  being  rewarded. 

Irrenowned  (ir-re-nound'),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not,  and  renowned.]  Not  renowned;  not 
celebrated. 

To  slug  in  sloth  and  sensual  delights. 

And  end  their  days  with  irrencmtntd  shame. 

Spenser. 

Irreparability  (ir-rep'a-ra-bil"i-ti),  n.  [See 
IRREPARABLL.]     The  quaUty  or  state  of 


being  irreparable  or  beyond  repair  or  reco- 
very. '  The  simple  irreparability  of  the 
fragment.'  Sterne. 

Irreparable  (ir-rep'a-ra-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  reparable.]  X'ot  reparable: 
(a)  incapable  of  being  repaired;  as,  an  i'rre- 
parable  breach. 

It  is  an  irreparable  injustice  we  are  guilty  of  when 
we  are  prejudiced  by  the  looks  of  tliose  whom  we  do 
not  know.  Addison. 

(6)  Incapable  of  being  recovered  or  re- 
gained. 

The  only  loss  irreparable  is  that  of  our  probity. 

Garth. 

Syn.  Irrecoverable,  irretrievable,  irremedi- 
able, incurable. 

Irreparableness  (Ir-rep'a-ra-bl-nes),  n. 
State  of  being  irreparable. 

Irreparably  (ir-rep'a-ra-bli),  adv.  In  an  ir- 
repai-able  manner ;  iiTecoverably ;  as,  irre- 
parably lost. 

IrrepealabUity  (ir-re-pel'a-bLl"i-ti),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  irrepealable. 

Irrepealable  (ir-re-pel'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  repealable.]  X'ot  repeal- 
able  ;  incapable  of  being  legally  repealed  or 
annulled. 

Irrepealableness  (ir-re  pel'a-bl-nes),  n.  Ir- 
repealability. 

Irrepealably  (ir-re-pel'a-Mi),  adv.  Beyond 
the  power  oi-  so  as  not  to  admit  of  repeal 

Excommunications  and  censures  are  irrepealably 
transacted  by  them.  Bp.  Oaiiden. 

Irrepentance  (ir-re-pent'ans),  n.  [Pi-efix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  repentance.]  Want  of  re- 
pentance; impenitence. 

There  are  some  dispositions  blameworthy  in  men 
...  as  unchangeableness  and  irrepentanre. 

Bp.  Hall. 

Irrepleviable,  Irreplevisable  (ir-re-pie'vi- 

a-bl,  u'-re-ple'viz-a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for  in, 
not,  and  repleviable,  replevisable.]  In  law, 
incapable  of  being  replevied. 
Irreprebensible  ( ir-rep '  re-hen"si-bl ),  a. 
[Prefix  ir  for  in,  not,  and  reprehensible.] 
Not  reprehensible;  not  to  be  blamed  or  cen- 
sured; blameless. 

They  were  sincerely  good  people,  who  were  there- 
fore blameless  or  irreprehcnsible.       Bp.  Patrick. 

Irreprehensibleness  ( ir  -  rep're-hen"si-bl- 
ues),  n.  'Ihe  quality  of  being  irreprehcn- 
sible. 

Irreprehensibly  (ir-rep're-hen"si-bli),  adv. 
In  an  irreprehcnsible  manner;  so  as  not  to 
incur  blame ;  without  blame. 

Irrepresentable  (ir-rep're-zent"a-bl),  a. 
[Prefix  ir  for  in,  not,  and  represent.]  X'ot 
representable ;  incapable  of  being  repre- 
sented. 

God's  irrepresentabU  nature  doth  bold  against 
making  images  of  God.  Stillingfieet. 

Irrepressible  (ir-re-pres'i-bl),  a.    [Prefix  ir 

for  in,  not,  and  repressible.]  X'ot  repres- 
sible ;  incapable  of  being  repressed,  re- 
strained, or  kept  under  coutroL 

It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and 
enduring  forces.  Seward. 

Irrepressibly  (ir-re-pres'i-bU),  adv.  In  a 
manner  or  degree  precluding  repression. 

Irreproachable  (ir-re-proch'a-bl),  a.  [Pre- 
fix ir  for  in,  not,  and  reproachable  ]  Notre- 
proachable:  incapable  of  being  reproached; 
free  from  blame  ;  upright ;  innocent.  'An 
innocent,  irreproachable,  nay  exemplary 
life.'  Atterbury.  —  i>\:^.  Unblamable,  irre- 
provable,  irreprehcnsible,  innocent,  blame- 
less, spotless,  unblemished,  immaculate, 
faultless,  pure,  upright. 

Irreproacbableness  (ir-re-proch'a-bl-nes), 
!).  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irreproach- 
able. 

Irreproachably  (ir-re-proch'a-bli),  adv.  In 
an  irreproachable  manner;  blamelessly;  as. 
deportment  irreproachably  upright. 

From  this  time,  says  the  monk,  the  bear  lived  irre- 
proachably, and  observed  to  his  dying  day  the  orders 
that  the  saint  had  given  him.  Addison, 

Irreprovable  (ir-re-prbv'a-bl),  or.  [Prefix 
ir  for  in,  not,  and  reprovable.]  Not  reprov- 
able;  bl.ameless;  upright;  unblamable. 

If  among  this  crowd  of  virtues  a  failing  crept  in,  we 
must  remember  that  an  apostle  himself  lias  not  been 
irreprovable.  Atterbury. 

Irreprovableness  (ir-re-prov'a-bl-nes),  n. 

State  of  being  irreprovable. 
Irreprovably  (ir-re-pv6\''a-bli),  adv.   So  as 

not  to  be  liable  to  reproof  or  blame. 
IrreptitiOUS  (ir-rep-ti'shus),  a.    [L.  irrepto, 

to  creep  into,  freq.  from  in-cpo,  to  creep 

into  — ir  for  in,  into,  and  repo,  to  creep.] 

Crept  in;  privately  introduced.  Dr.  Caxtell. 
Irreputablet  (ir-rep'iit-a-bl),  a.   [Pretix  !> 

for  in.  not.  and  reputable.]   X''ot  reputable; 

disreputable.    Bp.  Law. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc  abune;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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IrresiUent  (ir-re-sU'i-ent),  a.  [Prefix  i>  for 
not.  and  resilient.]    Sot  resilient. 

Irresistance  (u-  re-zist'ans).  n.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in.  not.  and  resistance  ]  Forbearance 
to  resist ;  want  of  inclination  to  offer  resists 
ance:  non-resistance;  passive  submission. 
'Patience  under  affronts  and  injuries,  hu- 
mility, irresistance.'  Paley. 

Irresistibility  (ir-re-zist'i-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
qiuility  of  being  iiTesistible;  power  or  force 
beyond  resistance  or  opposition. 

Irresistible  (rr-re-zist'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  resistible.]  >ot  resistible; 
incapable  of  being  successfully  resisted  or 
opposed;  superior  to  resistance  or  opposi- 
tion. 

.\n  irresUti^U  law  of  our  nature  impels  us  to  seek 
happiness.  y.  M.  Mjisok. 

Irresistibly  (ir-re-zist^i-bli),  adv.  la  an  ir- 
resistible manner;  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
be  successfully  resisted  or  opposed. 

Irresistless  (ir-re-zist'les),  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  resistless.^  Incapable  of 
being  resisted. 

Those  radiant  eyes,  whose  irresistless  flame 
Strikes  Env>'  diimb,  and  keeps  Sedition  tame. 

Graiiuille. 

Irresoluble  (ir-rez'o-lu-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for 
i!!,  not.  and  resoluble.]  JTot  resoluble:  (a) 
incapable  of  being  dissolved;  incapable  of 
resolution  into  parts;  indissoluble.  'Simple 
bodies  and  upon  that  account  irresoluble.' 
Boyle.  (6)t  Incapable  of  being  released  or 
relieved.  '  The  irresoluble  condition  of  our 
souls aftera  known  sin conmiitted.'  Bp.Hall. 
[Rare.] 

Irresolubleness  (tr-rez'o-lii-bl-nes),  n.  The 
qu;ility  of  being  indissoluble;  resistance  to 
separation  of  parts  by  heat.  'The  irreso- 
?!i!)?<;iiess  of  diamonds."  Boyle. 
Irresolute  (ir-rez'o-liit),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for  in, 
not,  and  resolute  ]  Sot  resolute;  not  firm 
or  constant  in  purpose ;  not  decided ;  not 
determined;  wavering;  given  to  doubt  or 
hesitation. 

Weak  and  irresolute  is  man ; 

The  purpose  of  to-day. 
Woven  with  pains  into  his  plan. 
To-morrow  rends  away.  CoTuper. 
Srs.  Wavering,  vacillating,  hesitating,  fal- 
tering, undetermined,  tmdecided,  unsettled. 
Irresolutely  (tr-rez'o-lut-li).  oaIv.    In  an  ir- 
resolute manner;  without  firmness  of  mind; 
■without  decision. 

Irresoluteness  (ir-rez'o-lut-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  irresolute;  want  of  firm 
determination  or  purpose ;  vacillation  of 
mind;  irresolution. 

Irresolution  (ir-rez'o-lu"shon),  n.  [Prefix 
ir  for  in,  not,  and  resolution.]  Want  of 
resolution;  want  of  decision  in  purpose;  a 
fluctuation  of  mind,  as  in  doubt,  or  between 
hope  and  fear. 

I  was  weary  of  continual  irresolution,  and  a  per- 
petual equipoise  of  the  mind.  RatnbUr. 

Syy.  Indecision,  indetermination,  hesitancy, 
vacillation. 

IrresolvabiUty,  Irresolvableness  (ir-re- 
zolv'a-bil"i-ti,  ir-re-zolv^a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  not  being  resolvable. 

Irresolvable  (ir-re-zolv'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  not,  and  resolvable.]  Incapable  of 
being  resolved. 

Irresblvedly  (tr-re-zolv'ed-li),  adv.  [Prefix 
{/•for  in,  not,  and  resolved.]  Without  settled 
determination.  •  To  hear  me  speak  so  irre- 
solvedly.'  Boyle.  [Rare.] 

Irrespective  (ir-re-spekt'iv),  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in.  not.  and  resjiective.]  1.  Not  regard- 
ing circumstances  or  conditions;  having  no 
respect  to  particular  circumstances. 

Thus  did  the  Jew,  by  persuading  himself  of  his  par- 
ticular irrespective  election.  HamTTtond. 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  now  generally 
used  in  the  prepositional  phrase  irrespective 
o/=not  having  respect  or  regard  to;  leaving 
out  of  account;  as,  irrespective  o/the  conse- 
quences.— 2.t  Not  showing  respect  to;  dis- 
respectful. •  Irreverend  and  irrespective 
behaviour.'  Sir  C.  Comwallis. 
Irrespectively  (ir-re-spekt'iv-li).  adv.  With- 
out regai\l  to  circumstances  or  not  taking 
them  into  consideration:  often  followed  by 
of. 

Prosperity,  considered  absolutely  and  irrespect- 
i'^ely,  is  better  and  more  desirable  Ulan  adversitv. 

Smii/t. 

Irrespirable  (ir-res'pi-ra-bl  or  ir-re-splr'a- 
bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for  in,  not.  and  respirable.] 
Sot  respirable ;  unfit  for  respiration ;  not 
having  the  qualities  which  support  animal 
life;  as,  irrespirable  air. 

Irresponsibility  fir-re-spons'i-bU"i-ti),  n. 
'Vi  anc  I  if  responsibility. 

Irresponsible  (ir-re-spons'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
ir  for  in,  not,  and  responsible.  ]    Not  re- 


sponsible; not  liable  or  able  to  answer  for 
consequences ;  not  to  be  relied  upon  or 
trusted.  '  Such  high  and  irresponsible  license 
over  mankind.'  ililtoji. 
Irresponsibly  (ir-re-spons'l-bU),  adv.  In 
an  irresponsible  manner;  so  as  not  to  be 
responsible. 

Irresponsive  (ir-re-spons'iv),  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for      not,  and  responsive.]  S  ot  responsive. 

Irrestrainable  (ii-re-stran'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
ir  for  in,  not,  and  restrainable.]  That  can- 
not be  restrained;  not  to  be  kept  back  or 
held  in  check. 

Irresuscitable  (ir-re-sus'i-ta-bl),  a.  [Prefix 
tV  for  171.  not.  and  resiiscitable.]  Incapable 
of  beina  resucitated  or  revived. 

Irresuscitably  (ir-re-sus'i-ta-bU),  adv.  So 
as  not  to  be  resuscitable. 

Irretentive  (ir-re-tent'iv),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not,  and  retentive.]  Not  retentive  or 
apt  to  retain.  '  His  memory  weak  and  irre- 
tentive.' Skelton. 

Irretraceable  (Ir-re-tras'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  ill,  not,  and  retraceable.]  Not  retrace- 
able. 

Irretrievable  (ir-re-tre^-'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  retrievable.]  Not  retriev- 
able ;  Irrecoverable  ;  Irreparable  ;  as,  an  ir- 
retrievable loss.— Svy.  Irremediable,  incur- 
able, irreparable,  irrecoverable. 

Irretrievableness  (ir-re-trev'a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  irretrievable. 

Irretrievably  (if-re-trev'a-bU),  adv.  Irre- 
parably;  irrecoverably. 

Ever^-  one  finds  that  many  of  the  ideas  which  he 
desired  to  retain  have  sUpped  irretricjacly  away. 

Idler. 

Irretumable  (ir-re-tem'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  returnable.]  Incapable  of 
returning. 

Forth  irretitrtiabU  flieth  the  spoken  word. 

Mir.  for  Alags. 

Irrevealable  (ir-re-vel'a-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  i'ii,  not.  and  revealable.]  Incapable  of 
being  revealed. 

Irrevealably  (ir-re-vera-bll),  adv.  So  as 
not  to  be  revealable. 

Irreverence  (ir-rev'er-ens),  n.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not,  and  reverence.]  1.  Want  of  rever- 
ence or  veneration;  want  of  a  due  regard  to 
the  authority  and  character  of  a  superior; 
Irreverent  conduct  or  an  irreverent  action; 
as,  irreverence  toward  God. — 2.  The  state 
of  being  disregarded  or  treated  with  disre- 
spect. 'The  irreverence  and  scorn  the  judges 
were  justly  in. '  Clarendon. 

Irreverendt  (Ir-rev'er-end),  a.  Irreverent. 

If  any  man  use  immodest  speech,  or  irrez'erend 
gesture  or  behaviour,  or  otherwise  be  suspected  in 
life,  he  is  likewise  admonished,  as  before.  Strype. 

Irreverent  (ir-rev'er-ent),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for 
in,  not,  and  reverent.]  Not  reverent:  (a) 
not  entertaining  or  manifesting  due  regard 
to  the  Supreme  Being;  wanting  In  respect 
to  superiors. 

witness  the  irreverent  son 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark.  Milton. 

(Z>)  Proceeding  from  irreverence:  expressive 
of  a  want  of  veneration ;  as,  an  irreverent 
thought,  word,  or  phrase. 
Irreverently  (ir-rev'er-ent-ll),  aio.   In  an 
Irreverent  manner. 

Irreversible  (Ir-re-vers'i-bl),  a.  [Prefix  ir 
for  in,  not,  and  reversible.]  Not  reversible: 
(a)  Incapable  of  being  recalled,  repealed, 
or  annulled;  irrevocable;  as,  an  irreversible 
decree  or  sentence. 

This  rejection  of  the  Jews,  as  it  is  not  tmiversal, 
so  neither  is  it  iinal  and  irreversible.  Jortin. 

(6)  Incapable  of  being  reversed  or  turned 
the  opposite  wav,  turned  outside  In,  or  the 
like. 

Irreversibleness  (ir-re-vers'i-bl-nes),  n. 

.state  of  being  irreversible. 
Irreversibly  (ir-re-vers'i-bli),  adv.    In  an 

irreversilile  manner. 

Irrevocability,  Irrevocableness  (lr-rev'6- 
ka-bil"i-ti,  ir-iev'o-ka-bl-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  irrevocable. 

Irrevocable  (ir-rev'6-ka-bl),  a.    [Prefix  ir 

for  in,  not,  and  revocab'e.]  Not  revocable; 
not  to  be  recalled  or  revoked;  that  cannot 
be  reversed,  repealed,  or  annulled;  as,  an 
irrevocable  decree,  sentence,  or  edict;  irre- 
vocable fate;  an  irrevocable  promiBS.  'Firm 
ani  irrevocable  is  my  doom.'  Shak. 

Irrevocably  (lr-rev'6-ka-bli),  adv.  In  an 
irrevocable  manner ;  beyond  recall ;  in  a 
manner  precluding  recall  or  repeal.  : 

Irrevolublet  (ir-rev'o-lu-bl),  a.    [Prefix  ir  I 
for  in.  not,  and  revoluble.]    That  has  no 
revolution. 

Progressing  the  dateless  and  irrervoluble  circle  of 
eternity.  Milton. 


Irrbetorical  (ir-re-tor'lk-all.  a.  [Piefix  ir 
fort?!,  not,  awA  rhetorical.]  Not  rhetorical; 
unpersuasive. 

Irrigate  (Ir'ri-gat),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  irrigated; 
ppr.  irrigating.  [L.  irrigo,  irrigatum  —  ir 
for  ui,  and  n'jo,  to  water.  See  Hals.]  1. 'i'o 
water;  to  wet;  to  moisten;  to  bedew. 

The  motion  of  the  heart  dep  ends  originallv  of  its 
fibres  irrigated  by  the  blood.  Sir  K.  I}igby. 

2.  To  water,  as  land,  by  causing  a  stream  to 
flow  upon  it,  and  spread  over  it. 

Irrigation  (ir-ri-ga'shon),  n.  [L.  irri/jatio, 
irngationis,  from  irrigo,  irrigatum.  See 
IRKIGAIE.]  The  act  of  watering  or  mois- 
tening: (a)  In  med.  the  application  of  water 
or  a  cold  lotion  drop  by  drop  or  in  a  gentle 
stream,  as  to  an  inflamed  part  or  the  seat  of 
neuralgic  pain,  (b)  In  agri.  the  operation 
of  causing  water  to  flow  over  lands  for  nour- 
ishing plants. 

Irriguous  (ir-rig'u-us),  a.  [L.  irriguus.  See 
Irrigate.]  1.  Watered;  watery;  moist. 

The  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irrigiious  valley  spread  her  store. 

Miltoti. 

2.  Penetrating  as  water  that  Irrigates;  over- 
spreading or  pervading. 

Rash  Elpenor,  who  in  evil  hour, 
Dry'd  an  immeasurable  bowl,  and  thought 
To  exhale  his  surfeit  by  irriguous  sleep,  y.  Philips. 

Irrisible  (ir-riz'i-blX  a.  [Prefix  ir  for  in, 
not,  and  risible.]  Not  risible;  Incapable  of 
laughter.  [Rare.] 

Irrision  (Ir-ri'zlion),  n.  [L.  irrisio,  irrisionis, 
from  irrideo,  irrisum — ir  for  in,  and  rideo, 
to  laugh.]  The  act  of  laughing  at  another. 
'Tliis  being  spoken  sceptice,  or  by  way  of 
irrision.'  Chapman. 

Irritability  (lr'rit-a-bn"i-tl),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  irritable:  («)  the  state 
or  property  of  being  easily  irritated  or  ex- 
asperated; as,  irritability  of  temper;  his 
irritability  Is  perpetual,  (b)  In  j)hysiol. 
(a)  that  function  of  nen-e  or  muscle  or  of 
any  organ  of  the  animal  body  in  Airtue  of 
which  it  responds  to  stimuli,  this  response 
being  manifested  in  normal  or  abnormal 
sensations  or  actions,  or  both ;  specifically, 
the  property  peculiar  to  muscles,  by  which 
they  contract  upon  the  application  of  cer- 
tain stimuli,  (b)  In  bot.  that  quality  in  plants 
by  which  they  exliiliit  motion  on  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  stimuli. 

Irritable  (Ir'rlt-a-bl),  a.  Capable  or  sus- 
ceptible of  being  iiTitated:  (a)  susceptible 
of  being  worked  into  a  heat  anci  painfulness; 
readily  inflamed;  as,  an  irritable  sore.  (6) 
Very  susceptible  of  anger  or  passion;  easily 
Inflamed  or  exasperated ;  as,  an  irritable 
temper.  'Vicious,  old,  and  imto&^c'  Te7i- 
nyson.  (c)Inphysiol.  susceptible  of  respond- 
ing to  stimnU ;  capable  of  being  excited  to 
action  either  normal  or  abnormal  by  the 
application  of  certain  stimuli ;  specifically, 
when  said  of  muscular  fibres,  susceptible 
of  contraction  by  contact  of  tlie  stimulus, 
(d)  In  bot.  exhibiting  the  phenomenon  of 
spontaneous  motion  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  stimuli. 

Irritableness  (ir'rlt-a-bl-nes),  n.  Quality 
or  state  of  being  irritable. 

Irritably  (ir'rit-a-bU),  adv.  In  an  irritable 
manner. 

Irritancy  (ir'rit-an-si),  n.  The  state  of  being 

irritant  or  exciting  to  anger. 
Irritancy  (ir'rit-an-si),  n.    In  Scots  law,  the 

state  of  being  iiTitant  or  of  no  force,  or  of 

being  nuU  and  void. 

Irritant  (ir'rit-ant),  a.  [X.  irritans,  irrit- 
antis,  ppr.  of  irrito.  See  IRRITATE.]  Ir- 
ritating; specifically,  producing  pain,  heat, 
or  tension;  producing  Inflammation;  as,  an 
irritant  poison. 

Irritant  (u-'rit-ant),  n.  That  which  ex- 
cites or  In-itates;  specifically:  (a)  in  med.  that 
which  causes  pain,  heat,  or  tension,  either 
mechanically,  as  punctme  or  scarification  ; 
chemically,  as  alkalies  and  acids ;  or  speci- 
fically, as  cantharides.  Bunylison.  (6)  In 
toxical,  a  poison  that  produces  inflamma- 
tion, as  arsenic,  mercury,  and  phosphorus. 

Many  of  the  Ranunculace:e  are  irritant  poisons. 
.  .  .  Clematis  is  one  of  the  best  known  irritants  of 
this  class.  Lindley. 
Irritant  (ir'rit-.ant),  a.  {L.  irritans,  irri- 
tantis,  ppr.  of  irrito,  to  make  void,  from  in, 
not,  and  ratus,  established.]  Rendering- 
null  and  void.  [Rare.] 

The  states  elected  Henry,  duke  of  Anjou.  for  their 
king,  with  this  clause  irritant:  that  if  he  did  violate 
any  part  of  his  oath,  the  people  should  owe  him  no 
allegiance.  Haj-:iard. 

— Irritant  clause,  in  Scots  law,  a  clause  in 
a  deed  declaring  null  and  void  certain  speci- 
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fled  acts  if  they  are  done  by  the  party  hold- 
ing under  the  deed.  It  is  supplemented  by 
the  resolutive  clause. 

Irritate  (ii''rit-at),  v.t.  [L.  irrito,  irritatinn, 
to  incite,  stir  up,  provoke ;  perliaps  from 
hirrire,  to  snarl.]  1.  To  excite  heat  and  red- 
ness in,  as  in  the  skin  or  flesli  of  living 
animal  bodies  by  friction ;  to  inflame ;  to 
fret ;  as,  to  irritate  a  wounded  part  by  a 
coarse  bandage. — 2.  To  excite  anger  in;  tu  i 
provoke  ;  to  tease;  to  exasperate;  as,  never 
irritate  a  child  for  trifling  faults ;  the  in- 
solence of  a  tyrant  irritates  his  subjects. — 

3.  To  give  greater  force  or  energy  to;  to 
heigliten  excitement  in. 

Coid  inaketh  the  spirits  vigorous  and  irrUaUth 
them.  Bacon. 
Air,  if  very  cold,  iri-itaUth  the  flame.  Bacon. 

4.  To  excite  the  irritability  of ;  to  excite 
irritation  in.  See  Irritability,  Irrita- 
tion. ~Syn.  To  fret,  inflame,  excite,  pro- 
voke, vex,  tease,  exasperate,  anger,  incense, 
enrage. 

Irritatet  (ir'rit-at),  a.  Excited;  heightened. 
The  heat  becomes  more  violent  and  irritate,  and 
thereby  expelleth  sweat.  Bacon. 

Irritate  (ir'rit-at),  v.t.  [L.  irrito,  irritatinn, 
to  make  void,  from  irritus,  invalid — ir  for 
ill,  not,  and  ratus,  settled,  valid,  from  rear, 
to  think.  ]   To  render  null  and  void. 

Irritation  (ir-rit-a'shon),  n.  [L.  irritatio, 
irritatioixis,  from  irrito.  See  IRRITATE.  ] 
The  act  of  irritating  or  state  of  being  irri- 
tated: (a)  excitement,  usually  but  not  neces- 
sarily of  a  disagreeable  kind;  especially,  ex- 
citement of  anger ;  provocation;  exaspera- 
tion; anger. 

The  whole  body  of  the  arts  and  sciences  composes 
one  vast  machinery  for  the  irritatio?i  and  develop- 
ment of  the  human  intellect.  De  Qiiincey. 

(6)  In  physiol.  the  change  or  action  which 
takes  place  in  the  muscles  or  organs  of 
sense  when  a  nerve  or  nerves  are  affected  by 
the  application  of  external  bodies;  specifi- 
cally, the  operation  of  exciting  muscular 
fibre  to  contraction  by  artificial  stimula- 
tion ;  as,  the  muscle  was  made  to  contract 
hy  irritation  of  the  nerve.  'Violent  affec- 
tions and  irritations  ot  the  nerves  in  any  part 
of  the  body.'  Arbuthnot.  See  also  extract 
under  next  article,  (c)  In  med.  and  jvithol. 
the  state  of  a  tissue  or  organ  in  which  there 
is  an  excess  of  vital  movement;  the  discom- 
fort set  up  in  an  organ  by  the  presence  of 
something  unsuitable  to  its  function  or 
structure,  or  in  the  entire  body  by  some 
local  injury  or  internal  disease. 
Irritative  (ir'rit-at-iv),  a.  l.  Serving  to  ex- 
cite or  irritate. 

Every  irritation  produces  in  the  cellular  elements 
some  mechanical  or  chemical  change,  which  change 
is  a  'counter-working  against  the  irritative  cause.' 

Copland. 

2.  Accompanied  with  or  produced  by  in- 
creased action  or  irritation ;  as,  an  irrita- 
tive fever. 

Irritatory  (ir'rit-at-o-ri),  a.  Exciting; 

sthnulatiii'.;'.  Hales. 

Irroratet  (ir'ro-rat),  v.t.  [See  Irroration.] 
To  moisten  with  dew. 

Irroration+(ir-r6-ra'shon),  n.  [From  L.  ir- 
roro,  irroratum,  to  wet  or  moisten  with 
dew  —  ir  for  in,  and  roro,  to  distil  dew, 
from  ros,  roris,  dew.]  The  act  of  bedewing; 
the  state  of  being  moistened  with  dew. 

Irrubrical  (ir-ru'brik-al),  a.  [Prefix  ir  for 
iti,  not,  and  rubric.]  Notrubrical;  contrary 
to  tlie  rubric. 

Irrugatet  (ir'ru-gat),  v.t.  [L.  irrugo,  irru- 
gattiin,  to  wrinkle— ij'  for  in,  in,  and  rugo, 
to  wrinkle.]   To  wrinkle. 

Irrupted  (ir-rupt'ed),  p.  and  a.  [L.  irrup- 
tiis.  pp.  of  irrumpo,  to  break  in  or  into — 
ir  for  ill,  in,  into,  and  rumpo,  to  break.] 
Broken  violently  and  with  great  force. 
[Raw.] 

Irruption  (ir-rup'shon),  n.  [L.  irrvptio,  ir- 
riiptionis,  from  irrumpo,  irruptum.  See 
Irrupted.]  A  bursting  in;  a  breaking,  or 
sudden,  violent  rushing  into  a  place;  a  sud- 
den invasion  or  incursion ;  a  sudden,  vio- 
lent inroad  or  entrance  of  invaders  into  a 
place  or  country. 

Lest  evil  tidings,  with  too  rude  irruption 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear,  should  pierce  too  deep. 

Milton. 

The  famous  wall  of  China,  built  against  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  Tartars,  was  begun  above  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Incarnation.         Sir  T.  Bronjne. 

Irruptive  ( ir-rupt'iv ),  a.    Rushing  in  or 
upon. 

storms  of  wrath  and  indignation  dread 
Seem  ready  to  displode  irruptive  on  his  head. 

IVhitehouse. 

Irvingite  (er'ving-it),  n.  A  follower  of 
Edward  Irving,  a  celebrated  clergyman  of 


the  Scottish  Church,  who,  drifting  into 
mysticism  (in  which  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  prophesying,  the  gift  of  tongues, 
&c.,  bore  a  prominent  part),  was  deposed  in 
1833.  A  prominent  feature  in  Irving's  doc- 
trines was  the  immediate,  second  coming  of 
our  Saviour.  His  followers  organized  them- 
selves into  a  body  called  'The  Holy  Apos- 
tolic Church,'  which  still  exists. 

Is  (iz).  The  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  substan- 
tive verb  to  6c.  (See  Be.)  It  represents  the 
Goth,  ist,  L.  est,  Gr.  esti,  Skr.  asti,  is,  the 
pronominal  suffix  of  the  third  pers.  sing., 
th  or  *,  being  dropped. 

Isabel  (iz'a-bel),  n.  [Fr.  isabelle.  From 
Isabelle  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  who,  in  tlie  war  against  Holland 
for  the  recovery  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Low  Countries,  which  formed  part  of  her 
dowry,  swore  that  she  would  not  change 
her  linen  till  Ostend,  which  had  long  with- 
stood the  siege,  was  in  her  hands.  The 
•place  held  out  for  nearly  three  years,  and 
the  princess'  linen  became  of  a  dingy  hue, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  name  Isabelle  for 
this  colour.  Others  refer  tlie  origin  of  it 
and  the  story  to  Isabel,  Queen  of  Spain,  and 
connect  the  vow  with  the  siege  of  Grenada.] 
A  pale  brownish  yellow  colour.  Called  also 
Isabel-i/idlow. 

Isabel-colour  (iz'a-bel-kul-6r),  n.  See  Isa- 
bel. 

IsadelphOUS  (i-sa-del'fus),  a.  [Gr.  isos, 
equal,  and  adelphos,  a  brother.]  In  but.  a 
term  applied  to  a  diadelphous  flower  in 
which  the  separate  bundles  of  stamens  are 
equal  or  alike. 

Isagoge,t  Isagoguet  (i'sa-goj,  i'sa-gog),  n. 
[Gr.  eisaijuiji,  a  leading  in,  introduction, 
from  eisayO,  to  lead  in  —  eis,  in,  into,  and 
ago,  to  lead.]   An  introduction. 

IsagOgiC,  IsagOgical  (i-sa-goj'ik,  i-sa-goj'ik- 
al),  a.  [Gr.  eisagogikos,  from  eisago,  to  in- 
troduce—cis,  in,  into,  and  ago,  to  lead  ]  In- 
troductory; especially,  introductory  to  the 
study  of  theology.    J.  A.  Alexander. 

IsagOgiCS  (i'sa-goj'iks),  n.  In  tlieol.  that 
department  of  theological  study  introduc- 
tory to  exegesis  or  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture. 

Isagon  (I'sa-gon),  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and 
gonia,  an  angle.]  In  math,  a  figure  whose 
angles  are  equal. 

Isapostolic  (i'sa-pos-tol"ik),  a.  [Gr.  isos, 
equal,  and  apostolus,  an  apostle.]  A  term 
somewhat  loosely  applied  to  various  persons 
and  things:  (a)  to  the  fathers  who  were 
alive  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  whose 
authority  therefore  is  held  by  some  to  be 
nearly  equal  to  theirs ;  (6)  to  the  customs 
instituted  by  these  fathers ;  (c)  to  certain 
holy  women  resembling  the  apostles  in 
sanctity;  (d)  to  the  founders  of  Christianity 
in  any  given  country  or  their  powerful  and 
effective  supporters. 

Isariei  (is-ar-i'e-i),  n.  pi.  A  nat.  order  of 
filamentous  moulds  containing  those  genera 
in  which  the  fertile  threads  are  compacted, 
and  have  deciduous  pulverulent  spores  at 
their  free  apices. 

Isatic  Acid  (is-at'ik  as'id),  n.  (C8H7NO3.)  An 
acid  formed  by  the  action  of  caustic  alka- 
lies upon  isatin. 

Isatin,  Isatine  (is'a-tin),  n.  (CgHsNO.j.)  A 
compound  obtained  by  oxidizing  indigo.  It 
forms  hyacinth-red  or  reddish-orange  crys- 
tals of  a  brilliant  lustre.  Its  solutions  stain 
the  skin,  and  give  it  a  disagreeable  odour. 

Isatis  (is'a-tis),  n.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
annuals  and  biennials,  natives  of  South 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Cruciferae.  One  species,  Isatis 
tinctoria,  was  formerly  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land as  a  dye  under  the  name  of  woad  (see 
WOAD);  while  a  second  species,/,  indigotica, 
is  still  grown  as  a  dye  plant  in  the  north  of 
China.  They  have  simple  leaves,  and  large 
terminal  panicles  of  small  yellow  flowers. 

Ischiadic  (is-ki-ad'ik),  a.  [L.  ischiadicus, 
pertaining  to  sciatica,  from  ischias,  sciatica, 
from  ischium,  the  hip.]  Pertaining  to  scia- 
tica.— Ischiadic  passion  or  disease,  sciatica. 

IScMagra  (is-ki-ag'ra),  n.  [Gr.  ischion,  the 
hip,  and  aijra,  a  seizure.]  Hip-gout. 

Ischial  (is'ki-al),  a.  In  anat.  of  or  belonging 
to  the  isrhium  or  hip-bone. 

Ischialgia  (is-ki-al'ji-a),  n.  [Gr.  ischion,  the 
hip,  and  algos,  pain.]  Pain  in  the  hip;  scia- 
tica. 

Ischiatic  (is-ki-at'ik),  a.  [See  Ischiadic] 
Pertaining  to  the  hip;  as,  the  ischiatic  fora- 
men, a  notch  of  the  os  innominatum ;  the 
ischiatic  arteiy,  which  proceeds  through  the 
notch  of  the  os  innominatum. 


Ischiatocele,  Ischiocele  (is-ki-at'o-sei,  is- 

ki-o-sei'),  71.  [Gr.  i.vhioii,  the  hip,  and  Icele, 
a  tumour.)  An  intestinal  rupture  through 
the  sciatic  ligaments. 

Ischium,  Ischion  (is'ki-um,  is'ki-on),  71.  In 
anat.  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
pelvic  arch  in  vertebrates ;  the  lowermost 
of  the  three  portions  forming  the  os  innom- 
inatum in  the  foetus;  the  lowermost  part  of 
the  hip-bone  in  adults. 

Ischnacanthus  (isk-na-kan'thus),  n.  [Gr. 
isclinos,  slender,  and  ukantha,  a  spine.]  A 
fossil  genus  of  acanthoid  flshes  occurring 
in  the  old  red  sandstone.  They  resemble 
the  smaller  species  of  Diplacanthus,  but 
differ  in  having  the  spines  more  slender, 
whence  the  name. 

Ischnophonia  (isk-no-fo'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  isch- 
nos,  slender,  and  phone,  voice.]  Shrillness 
of  the  voice  ;  hesitation  of  speech,  or  stam- 
mering. 

Ischuretic  (is-ku-ret'ik),  a.  [See  Ischurt.  ] 
Having  the  quality  of  relieving  ischury. 

Ischuretic  (is-kii-ret'ik),  n.  A  medicine 
adapted  to  relieve  ischury. 

Ischuria  (is-kfl'ri-a),  n.   See  Ischury. 

Ischury  (is'kii-ri),  n.  [Gr.  ischoiiria,  from 
ischo,  to  stop,  and  ourun,  urine.]  A  stop- 
page, retention,  or  suppression  of  urine. 

Ischyodon  (is'ki-6-dou),  n.  [Gr.  ischys, 
strength,  and  odoiis,  odontos,  a  tooth.]  A 
jurassic  and  tertiary  genns  of  fossil  fishes, 
allied  to  the  Chimajra,  and  having  very  large 
bony  teeth. 

Ischypterus  (is-kip'tfer-us),  n.  [Gr.  ischys, 
strength,  and  pteron,  a  fln.]  A  fossil  genus 
of  ganoid  fishes  from  the  triassic  strata  of 
Virginia,  differing  from  Palseoniscus  chiefly 
in  having  the  tail  inequilobate. 

I'se  (iz).  I  shall.  [Scotch  and  northern  pro- 
vincial English.] 

Iserin,  Iserine  (.is'er-in),  n.  [From  the  small 
river  Iser  in  Silesia  ]  A  mineral  of  an  iron- 
black  colour,  and  of  a  splendid  metallic 
lustre,  occurring  in  small  obtuse  angular 
grains.  It  consists  of  the  oxides  of  iron 
and  titanium,  with  a  small  portion  of 
uranium. 

-Ish  (ish).  A  suffix  to  adjectives  and  verbs, 
in  the  former  case  of  Teutonic  origin  and 
alliances,  in  the  latter  of  Romance:  (a)  as 
an  adjectival  suffix,  -ish  represents  the 
A.  Sax.  -isc,  Dan.  -isit,  G.  -isch,  Fr.  -esqve  (as 
in  grotesque),  and  implies  partaking  of  the 
nature  of ;  as,  fool,  foolish ;  brute,  brutish; 
Dane,  Danish;  Swede,  Swedish.  Attached 
to  adjectives  it  has  a  diminutive  significa- 
tion ;  as,  white,  whitish ;  yellow,  yellowish; 
good,  goodish.  (b)  As  a  verb  suffix  it  is  derived 
from  the  L.  verbal  incept,  term,  -esco,  and 
is  generally  found  in  vei  bs  that  come  through 
the  French  and  still  show  the  influence  of 
that  termination  in  some  of  their  tenses;  as, 
finish,  Fr.  ftnir,  finis,  finissais,  finissant; 
abolish,  Fr.  abolir,  abolis,  abolissais,  abolis- 
sant;  punish,  Fr.  punir,  punis,  punissais, 
punissant.  Some  English  verbs  in  -ish  have 
no  corresponding  French  forms  in  -ir,-issant, 
but  seem  to  be  formed  on  analogy,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  French  verbs  in  -ir 
have  no  corresponding  English  forms  in  -ish. 

Ish  (ish),  n.  [A  form  of  issue.]  Issue ;  liberty 
and  opportunity  of  going  out.  [Scotch.] — 
Ish  and  entry.  In  Scots  law,  the  clause 
'with  free  ish  and  entry,'  in  a  charter,  im- 
ports a  right  to  all  ways  and  passages,  in  so 
far  as  they  may  be  necessary  to  kirk  and 
market,  through  the  adjacent  grounds  of 
the  granter,  who  is  by  the  clause  laid  under 
that  burden.  Ish  also  means  termination. 

Ishmaelite  (ish'ma-el-it),  n.  [From  Ishmael: 
Gen.  xvi.  12.]  1.  A  descendant  of  Ishmael. 
2.  An  Ismaehan  (which  see). —3.  One  re- 
sembling Ishmael,  whose  hand  was  against 
every  man  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him;  one  at  war  with  society. 

Jos's  tents  and  pilau  were  pleasant  to  this  little 
Ishmachlc.  Thackeray. 

Ishmaelitish  (ish'ma-el-it-ish),  a.  Like 
Ishmael ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  an 
Ishmaelite. 

Isiac  (i'si-ak),  a.  [L.  Isiaeus;  Gr.  Isiakos, 
from /sis.]  Relating  to  Isis.— /smc  table, 
the  name  given  to  a  spurious  Egyptian 
monument,  consisting  of  a  plate  of  copper, 
bearing  a  representation  of  most  of  the 
Egyptian  deities,  with  Isis  in  the  centre, 
said  to  have  been  found  by  a  soldier  at  the 
siege  of  Rome  in  1525,  and  long  held  in  high 
esteem.    It  is  now  at  Turin. 

Isicle  (is'i-kl),  n.    Same  as  Icicle. 

Isidoid  (i'sid-oid),  a.  In  bot.  a  term  applied 
to  the  surface  of  lichens  when  covered  with 
a  dense  mass  of  conical  soredia. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  hfer;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abwne;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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Isinglass  (iV,ing-glas),  n.  [D.  huizeiiblas— 
haizen,  a  sturgeon,  and  bias,  a  vesicle,  a 
blailder,  'by  us  corruptly  called  isinr/las!,; 
probably  from  connecting  tlie  name  with 
the  employment  of  the  substance  in  icing  or 
making  jellies.'  Wedgwood.]  1.  The  purest 
commercial  fonn  of  gelatine :  it  is  a  sub- 
stance of  a  firm  texture  and  whitish  colour, 
prepared  from  the  sounds  or  air-bladders  of 
certain  fresh-water  fishes,  particularly  sev- 
eral species  of  sturgeon  fomid  in  the  riveis 
of  Russia.  In  the  preparation  of  creams  and 
jellies  it  is  in  great  request.  It  is  also  used 
in  fining  liquors  of  the  fermented  kind,  in 
purifying  coffee,  and  in  making  mock-pearls, 
stiffening  linens,  silks,  gauzes,  &c.  With 
brandy  it  forms  a  cement  for  broken  porce- 
lain and  glass.  It  is  likewise  used  to  stick 
together  the  parts  of  musical  instruments; 
and  as  an  agglutinant,  for  binding  many 
otlier  delicate  structures.— 2.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  mica. 

Isinglass-Stone  (i'zing-glas-stou).  See 
ilic.v. 

Isis  (I'sis),  1.  One  of  the  chief  deities  in 
the  Egyptian  mytliology.  She  was  regarded 
as  the  sister  or  sister-wife  of  Osiris,  and  the 
mother  of  Horus.  She  was  worshipped  by 
the  Egyptians  as 
the  being  who 
had  first  civilized 
tliem,  and  taught 
them  agriculture 
and  other  neces- 
sary arts  of  life. 
Among  the  high- 
er and  more  phi- 
losophical theol- 
ogians she  was 
made  the  symbol 
of  pantheistic  di- 
vinity. By  the 
people  she  was 
worshipped  as 
the  goddess  of 
fecundity.  The 
cow  was  sacred 
to  her.  Slie  is  re- 
presented vari- 
ously, though 
most  usually  as 
a  woman  with 
the  horns  of  a 

COW",  between  which  is  a  globe  supporti]ig  a 
throne,  and  sometimes  with  the  lotus  on  her 
head  and  the  sistrum  in  her  hand. — 2.  The 
name  given  to  an  asteroid  discovered  by 
Pogson  in  1850. 
Isis  (i'sis),  n.  [From  the  name  of  the  Egyp- 
tian goddess.]  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
jointed  sclerobasic  coral,  in  which  the  joints 
forming  the  stem  are  alternately  calcareous 
and  horny. 

Islam  (iz'lam),  n.   [From  the  Ar.  salaina,  to 
be  free,  safe,ordevotedtoGod.]  Thereligion 
of  Mohammed,  and  also  tlie  whole  body 
those  wlio  profess  it  throughout  the  world. 

Islamism  (izlam-izm),  Ji.  Tlie  faith  of  Is- 
lam ;  tlie  true  faith,  according  to  the  ilo- 
haniraedans;  Jlohammedism. 

Islamite  (iz'lam-it),  n.    A  Mohammedan. 

Islamitic  (iz-lam-it'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Islam;  ilohamniedan. 

Islamize  (izlam-iz),  v.t.  or  i.  To  conform 
to  Islamism;  to  Mohanimedanize. 

Island  (i'land),  n.  [O.E.  Hand,  yland, 
A.  Sax.  edland,  {gland,  probably  from  A. Sax. 
eil  (Goth,  ahva,  O.H.G.  aha,  water,  Icel.  d, 
a  river),  water,  and  land,  land  —  a  piece  of 
land  in  the  midst  of  water;  the  fact  that  we 
have  the  A.  Sax.  ig.  Icel.  ey,  Dan.  o  or  oe, 
Fris.  ouge,  all  meaning  island,  seems  rather 
to  show,  however,  that  the  first  part  of  the 
word  has  the  meaning  of  island  by  itself, 
and  that  edland  was  formed  by  an  erroneous 
etymology;  comp.  also  E.  eyot,  ait,  a  small 
island  in  a  river,  and  such  names  as  Clielsca, 
Batterssa,  Anglesey  or  Anglesei/,  Chertsci/, 
Alderne;/.  Orkne?/,  where  tlie  last  element 
means  island.  The  s  is  due  to  a  supposed 
connection  with  L.  intsiila,  O.Fr.  isle.  See 
Isle.]  1.  A  tract  of  land  surrounded  by 
water,  whether  of  the  sea,  a  river,  or  a  lake: 
in  contradistinction  to  mainland  or  conti- 
nent.—2.  Anything  resembling  an  island,  as 
a  large  mass  of  floating  ice. — Islands  of  the 
blessed,  in  Greek  myth,  the  Happy  Islands, 
supposed  to  lie  westward  in  the  ocean, 
wliither  after  death  the  souls  of  the  virtuous 
were  transported. 

Island  (i'land).  v.t.    1.  To  cause  to  become 
or  appear  like  an  island  or  islands ;  to  iso- 
late by  surrounding,  as  with  water. 
Stand  upon  the  peak  of  some  isolated  mountain  at 


daybreak,  when  the  night  mists  first  rise  from  off  the 
plains,  and  watch  their  white  and  lake-like  fields,  as 
they  float  in  level  bays  and  winding  gulfs  about  the 
islanded  summits  of  the  lower  hills.  Ruskin. 

2.  To  dot,  as  with  islands. 

Not  a  cloud  by  day 
With  purple  islanded  the  dark-blue  deep. 

Soiithey. 

Islander  (i'land-er),  n.  An  inhabitant  of  an 
island. 

Islandyt  (i'land-i),  a.  Pertaining  to  islands; 
full  of  islands.  Cotgrave. 

Isle(il),  n.  [O.Fr.  isle,  Fr.  lie,  Prov.  isla,  L. 
insula,  an  island.  Jlr.  Marsh,  however,  re- 
marks that '  the  fact  that  Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  otlier  early  Englisli  writers,  wrote  He 
or  yle  at  a  time  when  the  only  French  or- 
thography was  isle,  is  a  strong  argument 
against  this  derivation.  It  is  more  probably 
a  contraction  of  island,  the  A.  Sax.  ealand, 
ealond,  igland,  and  the  s  was  inserted  in 
both  because  when  Saxon  was  forgotten  the 
words  were  thought  to  liave  come  through 
the  French  from  the  Latin  insula.']  1.  An 
island.  [Now  chiefly  or  altogether  poetical.] 

The  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law.        Is.  xlii.  4. 

2.  In  entom.  see  Islet,  2. 
Isle  (il),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  isled;  ppr.  isling. 
To  cause  to  become  or  appear  like  an  isle; 
to  isolate;  to  island;  to  environ. 

Isled  in  sudden  seas  of  light. 
My  heart,  pierced  through  with  fierce  delight, 
Bursts  into  blossom  in  his  sight.  Tenityson. 

Isle  (il),  n.  A  corruption  of  Aisle  (which  see). 

Islet  (il'et),  il.  1.  A  little  isle.  '  The  cressy 
islets  white  in  flower.'  Tennyson.  —  2.  A 
spot  within  anotlier  of  a  different  colour,  as 
on  the  wing  of  an  insect,  the  blossom  of  a 
plant,  etc. 

A  but  less  vivid  hue 
Than  of  that  islet  in  the  chestnut-bloom 
Flamed  in  his  cheek.  Tetmysoyt. 

-Ism  (izm).  [Gr.  suffix  jCTfjos.]  A  sufllx  im- 
plying doctrine,  theory,  principle,  system, 
or  practice  of;  abstract  idea  of  that  signified 
by  the  word  to  which  it  is  subjoined;  as, 
monotheisjrt,  spiritualis7?i,  republicanisin., 
mesmerisni,  Presbyteriaui'sm,  libertinism. 

Ism  (izm),  n.  [From  its  common  use  as  a 
suffix  in  words  signifying  doctrine  or  theory.  ] 
A  doctrine  or  theory,  but  more  especially  a 
pretentious  or  absurd  one ;  a  crotchety  or 
visionary  speculation :  generally  used  con- 
temptuously; as,  away  with  your  isms  and 
ologies. 

Ismaelian  (iz-ma-e'li-an),  j?.  A  member  of 
tlie  Jloliamniedan  sect  which  maintained 
that  Ismael,  and  not  Jloussa,  ouglit  to  be 
Imaum.  In  the  tenth  century  they  formed 
a  secret  society,  from  which  sprang  the 
Assassins.  Breiver. 

Isnardia  (is-nar'di-a),  n.  [In  memory  of 
Antoine  Dante  Isnard,  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences.]  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
nat.  order  Onagracea;,  of  no  especial  value 
or  interest.  The  single  species  I.  pahtstris 
is  found  wild  in  England.  It  is  frequent  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  in  North  America, 
and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia. 

Iso-  (i'so).  A  prefix  fi'oni  the  Greek  (isos) 
signifying  equal. 

Isobar,  Isobare  (i'so-biir,  i'so-bar),  n.  [Gi: 
isos,  equal,  and  bai-os,  weight.]  In  phys. 
geog.  a  line  drawn  on  a  map  to  connect  those 
places  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  at  which 
tlie  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  sea- 
level  is  the  same. 

Isobaric  (i-so-bai-'ik),  a.  Same  as  Isobaro- 
metric. 

Isobarism  (i-sob'ar-izm),  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
and  baros,  weight.]  Equality  or  similarity 
of  weight. 

Isobarometric  (i-s6-bar'6-met"rik),  a.  [Gr. 
isos,  equal,  baros,  weight,  and  jncfrou, mea- 
sure.] In  phys.  geog.  indicating  equal 
barometric  pressure.  —  Isobarometric  line. 
Same  as  Isobar. 

Isobrious  (i-sob'ri-us),  a.  [Gr.  isos.  equal, 
and  briao.  to  be  strong  ]  In  bot.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  dicotyledonous  embryo,  because 
both  lobes  seem  to  grow  with  equal  vigour. 

Isocardia  (i-so-kiir'di-a),  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
and  kardia,  tlie  heart.  ]  A  heart-shaped 
shell  with  separated,  involuted,  and  diverg- 
ing beaks. 

Isocbeim  (i'so-kim).  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and 
cheima,  winter.  ]  In  phys.  geog.  a  line 
drawn  on  a  map  through  places  on  tlie  sur- 
face of  tlie  globe  which  have  the  same  mean 
winter  temperature. 

Isocheimal,  Isocheimenal  (i-so-ki'mal. 
i-so-ki'men-al),  a.  ( if  tlie  same  mean  winter 
temperature.— /soc/iciwiaZ  line,  iuphys.geog. 
same  as  Isocheini. 


Isoclieimene,  Isochimene  (i-so-kl'men),  n. 

Same  as  Isocheim. 

Isocbeimonal,  Isochimonal  (i-s6-ki'mon- 

al),  a.    Same  as  Isocliciinal. 
Isochimal,  Isochimenal  (i-so-ki'mal,  i-so- 
ki'men-al),  a.    Same  as  Isochcimal. 

The  lines  passing  through  all  places  which  have  an 
equal  temperature  for  the  summer  or  the  winter  half 
of  the  year  have  been  called  respectively  isotheral 
and  isochiifial  lines.  IVheTuell. 

Isochromatic  (i's6-kr6-mat"ik),  a.  [Gr.  isos, 
equal,  and  chroma,  colour.]  Having  the 
same  colour.  In  certain  experiments  with 
doubly  refracting  crystals  the  decomposed 
light  forms  a  double  series  of  coloured  rings 
or  curves  of  different  forms  ai-ranged  in  a 
certain  order;  each  curve  in  the  one  series 
having  one  corresponding  to  it  both  in  form 
and  colour  in  the  other.  The  two  curves  or 
lines  that  have  the  same  tint  are  called 
isochromatic  lines. 

Isochronal,  Isochronous  (i-sok'ron-ai. 
i-sok'ron-us),  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  chronos, 
time.]  Uniform  in  time;  of  equal  time; 
performed  in  equal  times.  Two  pendulums 
which  vibrate  in  the  same  time  are  iso- 
chronal; also,  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum 
in  the  curve  of  a  cycloid  have  the  same  pro- 
perty, being  all  performed  in  the  same  time 
whether  the  arc  be  large  or  small. 

The  very  physical  basis  of  music  is  rhythm,  since 
the  distinction  between  what  we  recognize  as  musical 
sounds  and  those  which  are  not  so  consists  in  the 
isochyo7ious  character  of  the  vibrations  in  the  for- 
mer. Edin.  Rev. 

— Isochronal  line,  a  line  in  which  a  heavy 
body  descends  without  acceleration  or  re- 
tardation. 

Isochronally  (i-sok'ron-al-li),  adv.  So  as 
to  be  isochronal. 

Isochronism  (i-sok'ron-izm),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  isochronous;  the  pro- 
perty of  a  penduhmi  by  which  it  performs 
its  vibrations  in  equal  times. 

Isochronon  (i-sok'ron-on),  71.  [See  Iso- 
CHEONAi .]  An  equal  time-keeper;  a  clock 
designed  to  keep  perfectly  accurate  time. 

Isochronous  (i-sok'ron-us),  a.   See  Iso- 

CHKONAL. 

ISOChrous  (i-sok'rus),  a.  [Gr.  isochroos,  like- 
coloured —  isos,  equal,  and  chroa,  colour.] 
Being  of  equal  colour  throughout. 

Isoclinal,  Isocllnic  (i-so-klin'al,  i-so-klin'- 
ik),  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  klino,  to  incline.] 
Of  equal  inclination  or  ii'^.— Isoclinal  or 
isoclinic  lines,  in  magnetism,  a  term  applied 
to  curves  connecting  those  places  in  the  two 
hemispheres  where  the  dip  of  the  magnetic 
needle  is  equal. 

Isocrymal  (i-so-kri'mal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  nature  of  an  isocrjTiie. 

j  Isocryme  (i'so-krim),  n.    [Gr.  isos,  equal, 

I    and  krymos,  coUl. ]   In  phys.  geog.  a  line 
drawn  on  maps  showing  the  places  having 

!    the  same  mean  temperature  during  the 

i  coldest  months  of  the  year. 
Isodiabatic  (i's6-di'a-bat"ik),  a.  [Gr.  isos, 
equal,  and  diabaino,  to  pass  through— dm, 
through,  and  baino,  to  pass.]  In  thermo- 
dynamics, a  term  applied  to  each  of  a  pair 
of  lines  or  curves  on  a  diagram— the  one 
exhibiting  the  variations  in  the  density  of 
a  fluid  which  take  place  during  the  process 
of  raising  its  temperature,  the  other  the 
corresponding  variations  produced  by  the 
abstraction  of  portions  of  heat  equal  to 
those  added  in  tiie  former  process.  From 
tlie  lines  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  addi- 
tion and  abstraction  of  equal  portions  tliey 
are  said  to  be  isodiabatic  in  respect  of  eacli 
other. 

Isodimorphism  (i's6-di-mor"fizni),  51.  [Gr. 
isos,  equal,  dis,  double,  and  mm-phe,  shape.] 
Isomorphism  between  the  two  forms  seve- 
rally of  two  dimorphous  sulistances. 

IsodlmorphOUS  (i's6-di-mor"fus),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  isodimorphism. 

Isodomon,  Isodomum  (i-sod'o-mon,  i-sod'- 
o-niuni),  )i.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  dome,  struc- 


Isodoraon. 

ture.  ]  One  of  the  methods  of  building  walls 
among  the  Greeks,  in  \vhich  the  stones  form- 
ing the  courses  were  of  equal  thickness  and 
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equal  length,  and  so  disposed  that  the  ver- 
tical joints  of  an  upper  course  were  inune- 
diately  over  the  middle  of  the  stones  form- 
ing tlie  lower  course.  See  PSECWSODOMON. 

Isodynamic  (I's6-di-nam"ik),  a.  [From  Gr. 
isos,  equal,  and  dynamis,  power.]  Having 
equal  power  or  force.— Isodynamic  lines,  in 
mar/netism,  lines  of  equal  power  or  inten- 
sity: a  term  applied  to  lines  connecting 
tliose  places  where  the  intensity  of  the  ter- 
restrial magnetism  is  equal.  They  resemble 
in  form  and  position  the  isoclinic  lines. 

Isodynamous  (i  so  din'am-us),  a.  [Gr.  isos, 
the  same,  ami  dijiiainis,  force.]  Having  equal 
fiirce;  of  e(iiial  size;  in  hot.  same  as Isobriotis. 

Isoetes  (i-so-e'tez),  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and 
etos,  the  year,  because  the  plant  is  tlie  same 
throiigliout  the  year.]  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  nat.  order  Lycopodiaceae  or  club-moss 
tribe.  The  /.  lacustris,  or  European  quill- 
wort,  is  an  aquatic  plant  growing  in  tlie 
bottoms  of  lal<es  in  the  north  of  England, 
Walts,  and  Scotland. 

ISOgeotherm  (i-s6-je'6-therm),  n.  [Gr.  isos, 
equal,  t/e,  the  eartli,  and  t  her  me,  heat.]  In 
phys.  geoy.  an  imaginary  line  or  plane  under 
the  earth's  surface  passing  through  points 
having  the  same  mean  temperature. 

Isogeothermal  (i-s6-]e'6-ther"mal),  a.  In 
phys.  yeog.  pertaining  to  or  having  the  na- 
ture of  an  isogeotherra. 

Isotonic  (i-s6-gon'ik),  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
ami  gonia,  an  angle.]  Having  equal  angles. 
— Isogonic  lines,  in  magnetism,  lines  con- 
necting tliose  places  on  the  globe  wliere  the 
deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from  the 
true  nortli  is  the  same. 

Isography  (i-sog'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
and  yiaplie,  a  writing.]  The  imitation  of 
handwriting. 

Isohyetose  (i-s6-hi'et-6s),  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
and  hyetos,  rain  ]  Injihys.  geog.  a  line  con- 
necting those  places  on  the  surface  of  the 
glolie  where  tlie  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
annually  is  tlie  same. 

Isolable  (i'so-la-bl  or  is'o-la-bl),  a.  That  can 
be  isolated ;  specifically,  in  chem.  capable 
of  being  obtained  pure,  or  uncombined  with 
any  other  substance. 

Isolate  (i'so-lat  or  is'6-lat),  v.t.  pret.  <fc  pp. 
isolated;  ppr.  isolating.  [Fr.  isoler.  It.  isolare, 
isolato,  detached  ;  from  isola=L.  insula,  an 
island.]  1.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation; 
to  place  apart ;  to  insulate :  often  used  re- 
ficxively;  as,  he  isolated  himself  from  all 
society.  — 2.  In  elect,  to  insulate.  See  In- 
sulate.—3.  In  chem.  to  obtain  a  substance 
free  from  all  its  combinations. 

Isolated  (I'so-lat-ed  or  is'6-lat-ed),  p.  and  a. 

1.  Standing  detached  from  others  of  a  like 
kind;  placed  by  itself  or  alone. 

Short  isolated  sentences  were  the  mode  in  which 
ancient  wisdom  delit,^hted  to  convey  its  precepts  for 
the  regulation  of  huiiian  conduct.  ii^arburton. 

2.  In  elect,  the  same  as  Insulated. — 3.  In 
c/iein.  pure;  freed  from  combination.  | 

Isolatedly(i'so-lat-ed-lioris'6-lat-ed-li),atio. 
J 11  an  isolated  manner. 

Isolation  ( i-so-Iii'shon  or  is-6-la'shon ),  n. 
State  of  being  isolated  or  alone.  'Isolation 
from  tlie  rest  of  mankind.'  Milman. 

Isologous  (i-sol'o-gus),  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
and  logos,  proportion.  ]  In  chem.  having 
similar  proportions  or  relations:  said  of 
groups  of  homologous  terms,  in  which  the 
radicles,  by  combining  with  a  series  of  simi- 
lar elements,  give  rise  to  a  series  of  similar 
compounds ;  thus,  the  hydrocarbon  group, 
by  its  oxide,  chloride,  alcohol,  &c. ,  is  isolo- 
gous with  the  allyl  group,  which  has  also  its 
oxide,  chloride,  alcohol,  and  the  like.  Miller. 

Isomeric,  Isomerical  (i-so-mei''ik,i-so-mer'- 
ik-al),  a.  In  chem.  pertaining  to  or  charac- 
terized by  isomerism. 

Isomeride  (i-som'^r-id),  n.  in  chem.  a  com- 
pound that  exhibits  the  properties  of  isom- 
erism with  reference  to  some  other  com- 
pound. 

Isomerism  (i-som'er-izm),  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
and  nieros,  a  part.]  In  chem.  identity  or 
close  similarity  of  composition  with  differ- 
ence of  physical  or  both  chemical  and  phy- 
sical properties.  There  are  three  different 
cases  of  isomerism :  first,  where  the  com- 
pounds have  the  same  percentage  composi- 
tion, while  their  vapour  densities  are  differ- 
ent; second,  where  the  compounds  have  the 
same  ultimate  composition  and  the  same 
vapour  density,  but  differ  in  physical  pro- 
perties, and  also  in  their  behaviour  towards 
the  eame  reagents;  third,  where  the  com- 
pounds have  the  same  composition  and  the 
same  vapour  density,  and  by  their  behaviour 
towards  reagents  yield  the  same  compound, 


or  at  any  rate  show  that  they  are  members 
of  the  same  series,  but  nevertheless  differ 
in  physical  properties.  The  first  two  cases 
are  properly  called  cases  of  polymerism  and 
metamerism  respectively,  while  the  last  is 
isomerism  proper.  The  facts  of  isomerism 
are  generally  explained  by  assuming  that 
there  exists  a  difference  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  atoms  which  form  the  isomeric  mole- 
cules. 

isomeromorphism(i's6-mer'6-mor"fizm),n. 
[Gr.  isos,  equal,  meros,  a  part,  and  morphe, 
form.  ]  In  crystal,  isomorphism  between  sub- 
stances having  the  same  atomic  proportions. 

Isomerous  (i-som'er-us),  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
and  meros,  a  part.  ]  l.lnhot.a  term  applied 
to  a  flower  whose  organs  are  composed  each 
of  an  equal  number  of  parts.— 2.  In  cliem.  a 
term  applied  to  isomorphism  subsisting  be- 
tween substances  of  like  composition.  See 
under  Isomorphism. 

Isometric,  Isometrical  (i-s6-met'rik,  i-s6- 
met'rik-al),  a.  1.  rertaiiiing  to  or  charac- 
terized by  equality  of  measure. — 2.  In  crystal. 
rnonometric;  tessular. — Iso7net  rical  perspec- 
tive or  projection,  a  method  of  drawing  plans 
of  machines,  &c. ,  whereby  the  elevation  and 
ground-plan  are  represented  in  one  view. 
See  under  PERSPECTIVE. 

Isomorphism  (i-so-nior'fizm),  n.  [Gr.  isos, 
like,  and  morphe,  form.]  A  similarity  of 
crystalline  form;  as,  (a)  between  substances 
of  like  composition  or  atomic  proportions, 
as  between  arsenic  acid  and  phosphorous 
acid,  each  containing  five  equivalents  of 
oxygen.  (6)  Between  compounds  of  unlike 
composition  or  atomic  proportions,  as  be- 
tween the  metal  arsenic  and  oxide  of  iron, 
the  rhombohedral  angle  of  tlie  former  being 
85°  iV,  of  the  latter  86°  4'.  The  first  of  these 
is  sometimes  distinguished  as  isomerous  or 
isonomic  isomorphism;  the  second  as  heter- 
omerous or heteronomicisomorphism.  Dana; 
Goodrich. 

IsomorphOUS  (i-so-mor'fus),  a.  Exhibiting 

the  property  of  isomorphism. 
Isonandra  (i-so-nan'dra),  n.    A  genus  of 

plants,  nat.  order  Sapotacea},  including  the 

gutta-percha  plant  (/.  Gutta).    See  Gutta 

Percha. 

Isonomic  (i-s6-nom'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  isonomy;  the  same  or  equal  in  law  or 
right;  one  in  kind  or  origin;  specifically,  in 
chem.  a  term  applied  to  isomorphism  sub- 
sisting between  two  compounds  of  unlike 
composition.    See  under  Isomokphism. 

Isonomy  (i-son'o-mi),  ?i.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
and  nomos,  law.]  Equal  law;  equal  distri- 
bution of  rights  and  privileges. 

Isopathy  (i  sop'a-thi),  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
and  pathos,  suffering.]  In  7ned.  (a)  a  term 
borrowed  from  some  German  writers  to 
designate  the  theory  that  diseases  are  cured 
by  the  products  of  the  diseases  themselves, 
as.  for  example,  that  small-pox  is  cured  by 
homoeopathic  doses  of  variolous  matter;  the 
cure  of  disease  by  the  virus  of  the  disease. 
(6)  The  theory  that  a  diseased  organ  is  cured 
by  eating  the  same  organ  of  a  healthy 
animal. 

Isoperimetrical  (i-s6-per'i-met"rik-al),  a. 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  isoperimetry. — 2.  Hav- 
ing equal  boundaries ;  as,  isoperimetrical 
figures  or  bodies, 

Isoperimetry  ( i's6-per-im"et-ri ),  n.  [Gr. 
isos,  equal,  and  perimctron,  circumference.] 
In  geom.  the  science  of  figures  having  equal 
perimeters  or  boundaries. 

Isophorous  (i-sof'6-rus),  a.  [Gr.  isos,  the 
same,  and  phero,  to  bear.]  In  hot.  trans- 
formable into  something  else;  thus.  Actinia 
is  an  ixupliiirons  form  of  Dendrobium. 

Isopod,  Isopode  (i'so-pod,  i's6-p6d),  n.  A 
crustacean  of  the  order  Isopoda. 

Isopoda  (i-sop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
and  pons, podos,  the  foot.]  An  order  of  crus- 


poda. 


1,  Bopyrus  squillariun.    Sedentary  section. 

2,  Cyniodocea  Lamarkii.    Natatory  section. 

3,  Oniscus  Asellus.    Cursorial  section. 

a,  Head,    b.  Thorax,    c.  Abdomen. 

taceans  having  sessile  eyes  and  a  depressed 
body ;  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  wings 


free,  except  the  first  thoracic,  which  is  united 
with  the  head.  The  feet  are  of  equal  size 
and  move  in  the  same  direction,  a  point  of 
contrast  with  the  amphipods.  The  majority 
of  them  reside  in  water,  and  those  which 
live  on  land  require  a  certain  amount  of  at- 
mospheric moisture  in  the  localities  which 
they  inhabit  to  keep  the  gills  moist,  so  that 
they  may  respire  properly.  Many  of  them 
are  parasitic.  By  Milne-Edwards  they  are 
divided  into  three  sections,  termed  respec- 
tively from  their  habits  the  Sedentary,  the 
Natatory,  and  the  Cursorial. 
Isopodiform  (i-so-pod'i-fomi),  a.  In  zool. 
formed  like  an  isopod;  specifically,  a  term 
applied  to  the  larvse  of  sapropliagous  hexa- 
pods  having  an  oblong  body,  a  distinct 
thoracic  shield,  and  a  vent  provided  with 
filaments  or  lamina!. 

Isopodous,  Isopod  (i-sop'o-dus,  i'so-pod),  a. 

Kelating  to  the  order  of  Isopoda. 
Isopyre  (i'so-pir),  n.    [Gr.  isos, 
like,  and  pyr,  tire.  ]  A  mineral  of 
a  grayish  or  black  colour  which 
occurs  massive.    It  is  found  in 
Cornwall  imbedded  in  granite. 
Isosceles  (i-sos'se-lez),  a.  [Gr. 
isoskeles—isos,  equal,  and  skelos, 
leg.]   Having  two  legs  or  sides 
only  that  are  equal;  as,  an  isos- 
celes triangle. 
Isostemonous  (i-so-stem'on-us),  a.  [Gr. 
isos,  eiiual,  and  stemon,  a  stamen.  ]    In  hot. 
having  the  stamens  equal  in  number  to  the 
petals. 

Isotberal  (i-soth'er-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  isothere ;  indicat- 
ing the  distribution  of  temperature  by  means 
of  an  isothere;  as,  an  isotheral  chart.  See 
extract  under  ISOCHIJIAL. 

Isothere  (i'so-ther),  n.  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and 
theros,  summer.]  In  phys.  geog.  an  imagin- 
ary line  over  the  eartli's  surface,  passing 
through  points  having  the  same  mean  sum- 
mer temperature. 

Isotherm  (i'so-therm),  11.  [See  below.] 
An  imaginary  line  over  the  earth's  surface 
passing  through  points  having  the  same 
mean  annual  temperature,  so  that  a  series 
of  such  lines  exhibits  the  distribution  of 
temperature  over  the  earth's  surface  ;  also, 
any  similar  line  passing  through  points 
having  the  same  mean  temperature,  but  not 
exclusively  the  annual  mean  temperature ; 
also,  a  similar  line  basetl  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  temperature  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean. 

Isothermal  (i-so-thei-'mal),  a.  [Gr.  isos, 
equal,  proper,  and  therme,  heat.]  In  phys. 
geog.  of  or  pertaining  to  an  isotherm  or  iso- 
therms ;  having  the  nature  of  an  isotherm ; 
having  reference  to  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  temperature  as  indicated  by  iso- 
therms; illustrating  the  distribution  of  tem- 
perature by  means  of  a  series  of  isotherms ; 
as,  an  isothermal  line  ;  the  isothermal  rela- 
tions of  different  continents;  an  isothermal 
chart. — Isothermal  line,  an  isotherm.— /so- 
thcrmal  zones,  spaces  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  equator  having  the  same  mean  temper- 
ature, and  bounded  by  corresponding  iso- 
thermal lines. 

Isotherombrose(i's6-t]ier-om"l)ros),  a.  [Gr. 
isos, ei|ual,  theros,  summer,  and  ombros,  rain.] 
In  pliys.  geog.  a  term  employed  to  designate 
lines  connecting  places  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  where  the  same  quantity  of  rain  falls 
during  the  summer. 

Isotonic  (i-s6-ton'ik),  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
and  tonos,  tone.]  Having  or  indicating  equal 
tones;  in  music,  a  term  applied  to  a  system 
consisting  of  intervals  in  which  each  con- 
cord is  alike  tempered,  and  in  which  there 
are  twelve  equal  semitones. 

Isotrimorphism  (i'so-tri-moi'"fizm),  n.  [Gr. 
i.«os,  equal,  tris,  three,  and  morphe,  shape.] 
Isomorphism  between  the  three  forms  sev- 
erally of  two  trimorphous  substances.  Good- 
rich. 

IsotrimorphOUS  (T'so-tri-nior"fus),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  isotrimorphism.  Goodrich. 

Isotropic  (i-s6-trop'ik),  a.  [Gr.  isos,  equal, 
and  trope,  a  turning,  from  trepO,  to  turn.] 
A  term  applied  to  bodies  whose  elastic 
forces  are  alike  in  all  directions. 

Ispahanee  (is-pa-han'e),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Ispahan  in  Persia. 

Ispahanee  (is-pa-hau'e),  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Ispahan. 

Israelite  (iz'ra-el-it),  71.    A  descendant  of 

Israel  or  Jacob;  a  Jew. 
Israelitic,  Israelitish  (iz'ra-el-if'ik,  iz'ra- 

el-it"ish),  a.    Pertaining  to  Israel;  Jewish; 

Hebrew. 


Fate,  fsir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abt/ne;     y,  Sc.  fey. 


ISSUABLE 


ITALIC 


Issuable  (isli'u-a-bl),  a.  1.  That  may  be 
issued.— 2.  Pertaiuing  to  an  issue  or  issues; 
that  admits  of  issue  being  taken  upon  it;  in 
wliieli  issues  are  made  up;  as,  an  issuable 
plea;  an  issnctble  term.  —Issuable  plea,  a 
plea  upon  whit  h  a  plaintiff  may  take  issue 
and  go  to  trial  upon  tlie  merits. 

Issuatoly  (ish'u-a-bli),  ado.  In  an  issuable 
manner ;  by  way  of  issue.  '  Pleading  issu- 
ably.'  Burrill. 

Issuance  (ish'ii-ans),  n. 
The  act  of  issuing  or  giv- 
ing out ;  as,  tlie  issuance 
of  rations. 

Issuant  (ish'u-ant),  ppr. 
In  hei:  issuing  or  coming 
up.  It  is  used  to  express 
a  charge  or  bearing  rising 
or  coming  out  of  another 
charge  or  bearing.  When  Lion  issuant. 
a  lion  or  other  animal  is 
blazoned  as  issuant,  only  the  upper  half  of 
such  animal  is  depicted. 

Issue (ish'u),)i.  [Fr.  is.5!te,  issue,  outlet,  event, 
from  O.  Fr.  issir,  to  .go  out,  to  flow  forth,  and 
that  from  L.  cxt'o,  exire,to  go  out— ea;,out,and 
eo,  to  .go.]  l.The  act  of  passing  or  flowing  out; 
a  moving  out  of  any  inclosed  place;  egress: 
applied  to  water  or  other  fluid,  to  smoke, 
to  a  body  of  men,  Ac;  as,  an  issue  of  water 
from  a  pipe,  from  a  spring,  or  from  a  river; 
an  issue  of  blood  from  a  wound,  of  air  from 
a  bellows ;  an  issue  of  people  from  a  door 
or  house.— 2.  The  act  of  sending  out;  deli- 
very; as,  the  issue  of  an  order  from  a  com- 
manding officer  or  from  a  court;  tlie  issue 
of  money  from  a  treasury.— 3.  That  wliich 
proceeds,  flows,  or  is  issued  or  sent  out;  as, 
(a)  the  whole  quantity  sent  forth  or  issued 
at  one  time;  as,  an  issue  of  government  or 
bank  notes ;  yesterday's  issue  of  the  Times. 
(6)  What  happens  or  turns  out;  event;  con- 
seijiience ;  end  or  ultimate  result ;  as,  our 
present  condition  will  be  best  for  us  in  the 
issue. 

Some  awful  moment,  to  which  Heaven  has  joined 
Great  issues,  good  ur  bad  for  humankind. 

If^orc^swort/i. 

(c)  Progeny;  a  child  or  children;  offspring; 
also,  all  persons  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor;  all  lineal  descendants;  as,  he  liad 
issue  a  son ;  and  we  speak  of  issue  of  tlie 
whole  blood  or  half  blood.  'If  the  king 
should  without  ts.siie  die.'  Shak.  (d) Produce 
of  the  eartli,  or  profits  of  land,  tenements, 
or  otlier  property;  as,  A.  conveyed  to  B.  all 
his  right  to  a  term  for  years,  with  all  the 
issues,  rents,  and  profits,  (e)  A  flu.x  of 
blood.  Mat.  ix.  20.  (/)  In  law,  the  close 
or  result  of  pleadings ;  the  point  or  matter 
depending  in  a  suit  on  which  two  parties 
join  and  put  their  cause  to  trial;  a  single, 
definite,  and  material  point  issuing  out  of 
the  allegations  of  the  parties,  and  consist- 
ing regularly  of  an  affirmative  and  negative. 
It  is  either  an  issue  in  law  to  be  determined 
by  the  court,  or  in  fact  to  be  ascertained  by 
a  jury.  Hence— ((/)  A  material  point  turning 
up  in  any  argument  or  debate  on  whicli 
the  parties  occupy  affirmative  and  negative 
positions,  and  on  which  they  base  the  re- 
sult of  the  argument  or  debate;  the  position 
assumed  wlien  one  party  takes  the  negative, 
the  other  the  ijositive  side  on  an  important 
point. 

But  if  unhappily  iss:ie  is  to  be  taken  adversely 
upon  this  bill,  I  hope  it  will  be  above  all  a  plain  and 
direct  issue.  Giadstone. 

— At  issue,  in  controversy;  disputed;  oppos- 
ing or  contesting;  hence,  at  variance;  dis- 
agreeing; inconsistent ;  inharmonious. 

Face,  voice 
As  much  at  issue  with  the  summer  day 
As  if  you  brought  a  candle  out  of  doors. 

£.  B.  Bro7unin£. 
— To  join  issue,  to  take  issue,  said  of  two 
parties  who  take  up  a  positive  and  negative 
position  respectively  on  a  point  in  debate. — 
4.  In  surg.  an  artificial  ulcer  made  in  some 
part  of  an  animal  body  to  promote  a  secre- 
tion of  pus;  a  fontanel. — Issue-pea,  a  pea 
or  similar  round  body  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  irritation  in  a  wound 
of  the  skin  called  an  issue.  The  seed  of  the 
common  garden  pea  is  frequently  used,  but 
the  young  unripe  fruits  of  the  common 
orange  are  more  commonly  employed.  For 
this  purpose  the  fruits  are  dried,  and  after- 
wards turned  in  a  latlie  to  make  thera  round 
and  smooth. 
Issue  (isli'S),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  issued;  ppr. 
issuing.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  To  pass  or  flow 
out;  to  run  out,  as  from  any  inclosed  place; 
to  proceed,  as  from  a  source ;  as,  water 
issues  from  springs ;   blood  issues  from 


wounds;  sap  or  gum  issues  from  trees;  light 
issues  from  the  sun. 

Ere  Pallas  issued  from  the  Thunderer's  head.  Po^e. 

2.  To  go  out;  to  rush  out;  as,  troops  issued 
from  the  town  and  attacked  the  besiegers.  — 

3.  To  proceed,  as  progeny;  to  be  derived  or 
descended;  to  spring. 

Of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee.   2  Ki.  xx.  18. 

4.  To  be  produced,  as  an  efltect  or  result; 
to  grow  or  accrue;  to  arise;  to  proceed;  as, 
rents  and  profits  issuing  from  land,  tene- 
ments, or  a  capital  stock. — 5.  In  law,  to 
come  to  a  point  in  fact  or  law  on  which  the 
parties  join  and  rest  the  decision  of  the 
cause. —6.  To  close;  to  end;  to  terminate; 
as,  we  know  not  how  the  cause  will  issue. 

Issue  (ish'a),  v.t.  To  send  out;  to  deliver 
for  use ;  to  deliver  authoritatively ;  to  put 
into  circulation;  as,  to  issiie  provisions  from 
a  store ;  to  issue  an  order  from  the  depart- 
ment of  war;  to  issue  a  writ  or  precept;  to 
issue  money  from  a  treasury  or  notes  from 
a  bank. 

The  commissioners  should  issue  money  out  to  no 
other  use.  Sir  If.  Temple. 

After  much  dispute  and  even  persecution  there 
was  issued  in  1555  a  decree  establishing  toleration  to 
all.  Brougha7n. 

Issueless  (ish'ii-les),  a.  Having  no  issue  or 
progeny;  wanting  children.  'Dying  issue- 
less.' Careio. 

Issuer  (ish'ii-er),  n.  One  who  issues  or 
emits. 

Isthmian  (ist'mi-an),  o.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  isthmus;  especially,  pertaining  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  in  Greece. — Isthmian 
games,  games  celebrated  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth.  These  games  formed  one  of  the 
four  great  national  festivals  of  Greece,  and 
were  celebrated  in  April  and  May  in  the 
first  and  third  year  of  each  olympiad.  The 
contests  emliraced  all  varieties  of  athletic 
performances,  as  wrestling,  boxing,  horse, 
chariot,  and  foot  racing,  and  contests  in 
music  and  poetry.  The  victors  were  crowned 
with  garlands  of  pine-leaves,  which  consti- 
tuted the  sole  prize. 

IsthmitiS  (ist-mi'tisj,  n.  [Gr.  isihmos,  the 
throat,  and  the  particle  itis.]  Inflammation 
of  tlie  throat. 

Isthmus  (ist'mus),  n.  [L. ,  from  Gr.  isthmos, 
an  isthmus,a  passage;  root  i,  to  go.  ]  1.  A  neck 
of  land  by  wliicli  two  continents  are  con- 
nected, or  a  peninsula  is  united  to  the  main- 
land. Such  are  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
or  Darien,  connecting  the  two  great  conti- 
nents of  North  and  South  America;  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  separating  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  the  Eed  Sea.— 2.  In  anat.  that 
passage  which  divides  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  from  that  of  the  throat.  It  is  formed 
above  by  the  pendulous  veil  of  the  palate 
and  uvula,  at  the  sides  by  the  pillars  of  the 
fauces,  and  below  by  the  base  of  the  tongue. 
— Isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  a  transverse 
cord  connecting  the  two  lobes  which  com- 
pose the  thyroid  body. 

It  (it),  pron.  [A.  Sax.  nom.  hit,  genit.  or 
pos.  his,  dat.  and  instrumental  him,  acc.  hit; 
O.E.  hit,  hyt,  it,  pos.  his;  O.Sax.  it;  Goth. 
ita,  D.  het,  O.H.G.  iz,  G.  es;  L.  id.]  1.  A  pro- 
noun of  the  neuter  gender,  generally  classed 
as  a  demonstrative,  and  corresponding  with 
the  masculine  pronoun  he,  and  the  feminine 
she,  having  the  same  plural  they.  'Keep 
thy  heart  with  all  diligence ;  for  out  of  it 
are  the  issues  of  life.'  Prov.  iv.  23.  Here  it 
is  the  substitute  for  heart.— 2.  It  is  much 
used  as  the  nominative  to  verbs  called  im- 
personal ;  as,  it  rains ;  it  snows.  In  this 
case  there  is  no  determinate  thing  to 
whicli  it  can  be  referred.— 3.  Very  often  it  is 
used  to  introduce  a  sentence,  preceding  a 
verb  as  anominative,  but  referring  to  a  clause 
or  distinct  member  of  the  sentence  following. 
This  has  been  called  the  prospective  use  of 
it.  '  It  is  well  ascei'tained  tliat  the  figure  of 
the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid.'  What  is 
well  ascertained?  The  fact  that  the  figure 
of  the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid;  it  (that) 
is  well  ascertained.  Here  it  represents  the 
clause,  'the  figure  of  the  earth,'  &c.  If  the 
order  of  the  sentence  is  inverted  the  use  of 
it  is  superseded,  tlius:  'That  the  figure  of  the 
earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid  is  well  ascer- 
tained. Similarly  it  is  often  used  for  a  pre- 
ceding clause  of  a  sentence;  as,  we  have  been 
defeated  for  the  present,  it  is  true,  but  we 
are  not  yet  conquered.— 4.  It  often  begins 
a  sentence  wlien  a  personal  pronoun,  or 
the  name  of  a  person,  or  a  masculine  or 
feminine  noun  follows,  and  it  may  repre- 
sent any  one  of  the  three  persons  or  of  the 


three  genders;  as.  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid;  it 
was  Judas  who  betrayed  Christ ;  it  is  thou; 
it  was  they  who  did  so. 

Tis  these  that  gave  the  great  Apollo  spoils.  Pojie. 
When  a  question  is  asked  it  follows  the 
verb;  as,  wlio  was  it  that  betrayed  Christ? 

5.  It  is  used  also  for  the  state  of  a  person, 
state  of  matters,  condition  of  afiiairs,  or  the 
like;  as,  has  it  come  to  this? 

How  is  it  with  our  general?  Shak. 

6.  It  is  used  after  intransitive  verbs  very 
indefinitely,  and  sometimes  imports  a  ludi- 
crous shade  of  meaning,  especially  after  a 
noun  used  as  a  verb  for  the  occasion.  In 
this  use  it  is  rarely  employed  in  an  elevated 
style. 

if  Abraham  brought  all  with  him,  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  meant  to  walk  it  back  for  his  pleasure. 

Raleigh. 

The  Lacedemonians,  at  the  straits  of  Thermopylae, 
when  their  arms  failed  them,  fought  out  with  their 
nails  and  teeth.  Dryden. 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it,  or  saint  it.  Pope. 

The  possessive  case  its  does  not  appear  till 
a  year  or  two  before  ICiUO,  his  being  used 
both  for  the  masculine  and  the  neuter  pos- 
sessive. 

This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  lethargy 
...  I  have  read  the  cause  ol  his  effects  in  Galen. 

Shall. 

When  the  transition  from  the  possessive  his 
to  its  was  taking  place  tlie  old  dialectal  and 
uninflected  possessive  it  was  frequently 
u.sed,  as  it  is  still  in  Scotland.  Several  in- 
stances of  this  occur  in  Shakspere,  and  at 
least  one  in  the  Bible  of  1611,  Lev.  xxv.  5, 
'That  wliich  groweth  of  it  own  accord;' 
now  changed  to  its. 

Do,  child,  go  to  r'^  grandam.  Shak. 
It  knighthood  shall  do  worse.    It  shall  fright  all  it 
friends  with  borrowing  letters.  B.  yonson. 

In  such  phrases  as  'It  is  me,'  'It  is  him,'  it 
is  exceeclingly  indefinite.  Here  me  and  Aim 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  nominatives, 
like  the  l^'rench  inoi  in  the  phrase  'C'est 
moi.'  Professor  Bain  says  it  may  be  confi- 
dently affirmed  that,  witli  good  speakers, 
in  the  case  of  negation,  '/( is  not  me'  is  the 
usual  practice.  'It  is  I '  is,  however,  suited 
to  occasions  of  dignity ;  as,  '  Jesus  spake 
unto  them,  saying.  Be  of  good  cheer;  it  is  I; 
be  not  afraid. '  In  old  English  the  substan- 
tive verb  often  agrees  with  the  nominative 
following;  thus  we  find,  instead  of  'It  is  I,' 
'  It  am  I. ' 

Itaberlte  (i-tab'er-it),  n.  [From  Itabira,  in 
Brazil.]  inmincral.  a  variety  of  hematite, 
being  a  granular  slaty  rock,  consisting  of 
specular  or  magnetic  iron  and  quartz. 

Itacolumite  (it-a-kol'ii-mit),  n.  [From  Ita- 
coluini,  a  mnuntain  in  Brazil.]  A  laminated 
talcose  sandstone,  in  connection  with  which 
the  diamond  is  generally  found.  In  thin 
slabs  it  is  flexible. 

Italian  (i-ta'li-an),  a.    Pertaining  to  Italy. 

Italian  (i-ta'li-an),  n.  1.  A  native  of  Italy. — 
2.  'The  language  used  in  Italy  or  by  the  Ita- 
lians. 

Itaiianate  (i-ta'li-an-at),  v.t.  To  render 
Italian  or  conformable  to  Italian  customs ; 
to  Italianize. 

If  any  Englishman  be  infected  with  any  misde- 
meanour, tliey  say  with  one  mouth,  he  is  italiauated. 

Lyly. 

Itaiianate  (i-ta'li-an-at),  a.  Italianized: 
applied  to  fantastic  affectation  of  fashions 
borrowed  from  Italy. 

All  his  words. 
His  Irol^es,  his  oa'hes,  are  all  ridiculous. 
All  .11  i-li,  childis;!.  and  italiajiate.  Maylcm'. 

Italian-iron  (i-ta'li-an-S'ern),  n.  A  laun- 
dress's smoothing  iron,  consisting  of  a  stand 
surmounted  by  a  metal  tube  with  a  closed 
conical  end  heated  by  a  metal  bolt :  used 
for  fluting  or  gauffering.  Called  also  Gauf- 
fering-iron. 

Italian-iron  (i-ta'li-an-i'ern),  v.t.  To  iron 
with  an  italian-iron;  to  flute  with  an  ita- 
lian-iron;  to  gauffer.    C.  Bronti. 

Italianism  (i-ta'li-an-izm),  n.  A  word, 
phrase,  idiom,  or  custom  peculiar  to  the 
Italians;  an  Italian  expression,  manner,  oi 
custom. 

Italianize  (i-ta'li-an-Iz),  v.i.  To  play  the 
Italian;  to  speak  Italian. 

Italianize  (i-ta'Ii-an-iz),  v.t.  To  render  Ita- 
lian; to  give  an  Italian  colour  or  character 
to. 

Italic  (i-tal'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Italy; 
specifically,  applied  to  a  printing  type  slop- 
ing towards  the  right,  and  usually  employed 
to  distinguish  words  or  sentences,  or  to 
render  them  empliatic.  Italic  letters  were 
invented  about  the  year  1500  a.d.  by  Aldus 
Manutius,  a  Venetian  printer,  who  dedi- 


ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  locTi;     g,  go;     i,jo\);     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  joig;    wh,  whig;   zh,  azure. — See  Key. 
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cated  them  to  the  States  of  Italy  (whence 
the  name),  and  used  them  in  jiruithi};  smidry 
editions  of  the  classics.  2'lds  sentence  is 
jirinted  in  italic  characters. 
Italic  (i-talik),  n.  In  printing,  an  italic 
letter  or  type. 

Italicism  (i-tal'i-sizra),  n.  An  Italianisra 
(which  see). 

Italicize  (i-tal'i-siz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  itali- 
cizcil;  ppr.  italicizing.  To  write  or  print 
in  italic  characters;  to  distinguish  by  italics. 

Itch  (ich),  n.  [O.E.  ichyn,  ykyn,  gykin,  A. 
Sax.  giccan,  to  itch;  G.  jucken,  jy.jeulciag, 
jeukte,  Sc.  yuik,  itch.  ]  1.  A  cutaneous 
disease  of  the  human  race,  appearing  in 
small  watery  pustules  on  the  skin,  accom- 
panied with  an  uneasiness  or  in-itation  that 
inclines  the  patient  to  rub  or  scratch.  This 
disease  is  due  to  the  piesence  within  the 
epidermis  of  a  small  species  of  mite  {Sar- 
coptes  scabiei),  which  is  revealed  by  the 
microscope.  (See  Itch-mite.)  Numerous 
external  remedies,  as  an  ointment  made 
with  stavesaere,  have  at  different  times  been 
employed  for  the  cure  of  itch,  but  the  great 
remedy  is  sulphur,  which  should  be  applied 
externally  in  the  form  of  ointment.  This 
disease  is  communicated  or  caused  only  by 
contact  or  contagion. — 2.  The  sensation  in 
the  skin  occasioned  by  the  disease,  or  a 
similar  sensation  produced  by  any  other 
disease  or  in  any  other  way.  — 3.  A  constant 
teasing  desire;  as,  an  itch  for  praise;  an  itch 
for  scribbling. 

The  I'ich  of  disputing  will  prove  the  scab  of 
churches.  irot/<vi. 

There  is  a  spice  of  the  scoundrel  in  most  of  our 
literary  men;  an  ilch  to  filch  and  detract  in  the  midst 
of  fair  speaking  and  festivity.  Laiidor. 

Itch  (ich).  v.i.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  To  feel  a 
particular  uneasiness  in  the  skin,  which  in- 
clines the  person  to  scratch  the  part.— 2.  To 
have  an  uneasy  or  teasing  sensation  im- 
pelling to  something. 

Though  now  I  be  old  and  of  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword 
out  my  finger  itchei  to  make  one.  Shak. 

Itch-mite  (ich'mTt),  n.  Acarus  scabiei  or 
Sarcoptes  scabiei,  a  microscopic  articulated 
insect  of  the  class  Arachnida,  which  pro- 
duces itch  in  man.  The  female  burrows  in 
the  skin,  in  which  she  deposits  her  eggs, 
^vhich  are  hatcheil  in  about  ten  days,  giving 
I'ise  to  this  troublesome  affection.  See 

ACARIDA. 

Itchy  (ich'i),  a.    Infected  with  the  itch. 
Item  (i'tem),  adu.    [L.  item,  also.]   Also:  a 

word  formerly  often  used  in  accounts  or 

lists  of  articles. 

Item  (i'tem),  n.  1.  An  article ;  a  separate 
particular  in  an  account ;  as,  the  account 
consists  of  many  items. — 2.  A  note  or  memo- 
randum; a  hint;  an  innuendo. 

A  secret  i/€)n  was  given  to  some  of  the  bishops 
...  to  absent  themselves.  Fuller. 

3.  k.\a(m%  journalists,  a  paragraph;  a  scrap 
of  news. 

Otis  is  ite73i  man  and  reporter  for  the  'Clarion.' 

Kimball. 

Item  (i'tem),  v.t.  To  make  a  note  or  memo- 
randum of. 

I  have  it^m^d  it  in  my  memory.  yiddisoti. 
And  itc^n  down  the  victims  of  the  past.  Coivper. 

Iterable  (it'er-a-bl),  a.    Capable  of  being 
iterated  or  repeated. 
Iterance  (it'er-ans),  n.  Iteration. 

What  needs  this  iterance,  woman  ?  Shak. 

Iterant  (it'er-ant),  a.  [See  Iterate.]  Re- 
peating.   '  An  iteJ'ant  echo.'  Bacun. 

Iterate  (it'er-ilt),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  iterated; 
ppr.  iterating.  [L.  iteru,  iteratum,  to  do 
anything  a  second  time,  to  repeat,  from 
itcnim,  again,  from  id,  it,  with  the  com- 
parative suffix.  Comp.  Skr.  itara,  another.] 
To  utter  or  do  a  second  time;  to  repeat;  as, 
to  iterate  advice  or  admonition. 

Adam  took  no  thought. 
Eating  his  fill ;  nor  Eve  to  iterate 
Her  former  trespass  feared.  Milton. 

Iteration  (it-er-ii'shon),  n.  [L.  iteratio, 
iteratiotiis,  from  Hero.  See  ITERATE.]  1.  Pi,e- 
petition ;  recital  or  performance  a  second 
time. 

virtue  .  .  .  gives 
To  life's  sick,  nauseous  iteration,  change.  Yoitti^. 

2.  Readiness  or  aptitude  at  quoting  passages 
from  books. 

Pais.  Yet  he  talked  wisely,  and  in  the  street  too. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  didst  well;  for  wisdom  cries  out  in 
the  streets,  and  no  man  regards  it. 

Fals.  O  thou  hast  damnable  iteratiojt,  and  art  in- 
deed able  to  corrupt  a  saint.  Shak. 

Iterative  (it'er-ilt-iv),  a.  Repeating. 
Ithyphallic  (ith-i-fal'lik),  a.    [Gr.  i'thyphal- 
likus,  from  ithyphallos,  monbriim  virile 


erectum,  or  a  figure  therof  carried  in  the 
festivals  of  Bacchus.]  Lustfid ;  lewd;  in- 
decent; obscene.  '  An  iWii/^)/iaZZtc  audacity 
that  insults  what  is  most  sacred  and  decent 
among  men.'  Christian  Examiner. 
Itineracy  (i-tin'er-a-si),  n.  Practice  of  itin- 
erating. 

Itinerancy  (i-tin'4r-an-si),  n.  1.  A  passing 
from  place  to  place;  the  passing  from  place 
to  place  in  the  discharge  of  official  duty; 
the  practice  of  discharging  official  duty  in 
this  way.  —  2.  A  body  of  persons  who  dis- 
charge official  duty  by  passing  from  place  to 
place. 

Itinerant  (i-tin'er-ant),  a.  [L.  itinerans, 
itincrantis,  travelling,  from  iter,  itineris,  a 
way  or  journey.  ]  Passing  or  travelling 
about  a  country  or  district;  wandering;  not 
settled;  strolling;  as,  an  itinerant  preacher; 
an  i7uie)-a?if  showman.  'A  judge  itinerant' 
Milton. 

Itinerant  (i-tin'er-ant),  n.  One  who  travels 
from  place  to  place  ;  a  wanderer ;  one  who 
is  unsettled ;  specifically,  an  unsettled 
preacher  who  goes  from  place  to  place 
preaching. 

Not  the  noblest  of  that  honoured  race 
Drew  happier,  loftier,  more  impassioned  thoughts 
From  his  long  journeyings  and  eventful  life. 
Than  this  obscure  Itijterattt.  U'ordsiuorth. 

Glad  to  turn  itijterattt. 
To  stroll  and  teach  from  town  to  town.  Httdibras. 

Itinerantly  (i-tin'6r-ant-li),  adv.  In  an 
itinerant,  unsettled,  or  wandering  manner. 

Itinerary  (i-tin'er-a-ri),  7i.  [Fr.  itiniraire; 
L. L.  itinerariiim,  an  account  of  a  journey, 
from  L.  iter,  itineris,  agoing,  a  journej'.]  A 
work  containing  notices  or  descriptions  of 
the  places  and  stations  to  be  met  with  in 
pursuing  a  particular  line  of  road,  as  an  itin- 
erary from  Paris  to  Rome;  or  of  the  prin- 
cipal places  and  stations  on  the  great  roads 
throughout  a  country ;  as,  an  itinerary  of 
France,  Italy,  <tc. 

Itinerary  (i-tin'er-a-ri),  a.  Travelling;  pass- 
ing from  place  to  place,  or  done  on  a  jour- 
ney. ' Itinerary  circuit.'  Bacon.  'Itiner- 
ary preaching.'  Milton. 

Itinerate  (i-tin'6r-at),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  itiner- 
ated; ppr.  itinerating.  [L.L.  itinero,  ilin- 
eratum,  from  L.  iter,  itineris,  a  going,  a 
journey.]  To  travel  from  place  to  place, 
particularly  for  the  pmpose  of  preaching ; 
to  wander  without  a  settled  habitation. 

-Itis  (I'tis).  \Tipathol.  a  Greek  termination 
which,  when  added  to  the  Greek  name  of 
any  organ  of  the  body,  or  part  affected, 
implies  inflammation  of  that  organ  or  part. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  rectitis,  it  is 
added  to  a  Latin  word,  making  a  hybrid. 

Its  ( its ).  Possessive  case  of  the  pronoun  it 
(which  see). 

Itself  (it-self),  prmi.  The  neuter  pronoun 
corresponding  to  himself,  herself.  See 
Himself. 

Ittnerite  (it'ner-it),  n.  [After  Ittner,  a 
German  naturalist,  who  first  discovered  it.] 
A  mineral,  a  hydrated  variety  of  the  zeolite 
nosean,  which  occurs  crystallized  in  rhombic 
dodecahedrons,  and  massive.  It  forms  a 
jelly  when  put  into  acids. 

Ittria  (it'tri-a),  n.  Same  as  Yttria  (which 
see). 

Ittrium  (it'tri-um),  n.  Same  as  Yttrium 
(which  see). 

Itzibu  (it'zi-bu),  n.  A  Japanese  money  of 
account,  constituting  the  monetary  unit. 
In  silver  it  is  a  coin  of  the  value  of  Is.  4Jd. 
nearly. 

lulidse  (i-tiTi-de),  n.  pi.  [From  lulus,  the 
generic  name,  and  Gr.  eidos,  likeness.]  A 
family  of  diplopod  orchilognathmyriapods, 
of  which  the  genus  lulus  is  the  type;  the 
pill-worms. 

lulidan  (i-u'li-dan),  n.  A  myriapod  of  the 
family  lulida;. 

lulus  (i-u'lus),  71.  [Gr.  ioulos,  down,  catkin, 
centipede.]  A  genus  of  Myriapoda,  order 
Chilognatha  or  Diplopoda,  a  semicylindrical 
form,"  with  moniliform  antennae  and  two 


Itdus  plicattis  or  Millepede. 

articulated  palpi.  The  common  galley- worm 
(/.  terrestris)  is  the  type  of  the  genus.  I. 
plicatus  is  a  common  I3ritish  species. 
Iva  (i'va),  n.  [Origin  doubtful.]  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  order  Composita;,  of  which 
there  are  but  three  or  four  species,  natives 
of  North  and  South  America.    They  are 


herbaceous  or  shrubby  coarse  plants,  with 
thickish  leaves  and  small  greenish- white 
heads  of  flowers. 
-Ive.  A  common  termination  to  English 
adjectives,  from  L.  itus,  giving  an  active 
signification  to  the  stem;  as,  formatii;e,  that 
forms;  active,  that  acts. 

Adjectives  in  -ive  ought  always  to  have  an  active 
signification,  otherwise  they  are  improper.  Tooke. 

Ivied  (i'vid),  a.  Covered  with  trailing  ivy; 
overgrown  with  ivy.  Beattie. 

Ivory  (i'v6-ri),  n.  [Fr.  ivoire,  L.  ehoreus, 
made  of  ivory,  from  ebur,  ivory;  Skr.  ibha, 
an  elephant.  ]  1.  The  substance  composing 
the  tusks  of  the  elephant.  The  tusks  of  a 
full-grown  elephant  sometimes  weigh  as 
much  as  170  lbs.,  but  the  medium  weight 
of  a  tusk  is  about  60  lbs.  Elephants' 
tusks  are  hollow  from  the  base  to  a  certain 
depth,the  hollows  being  filled  with  medullai'y 
matter.  The  solid  portion  is  of  an  inter- 
mediate substance  between  bone  and  horn, 
and  contains  about  24  per  cent,  of  gelatine; 
it  is  readily  distinguished  from  l.ione  by  its 
peculiar  rhomboidal  net-work,  shown  when 
the  ivory  is  cut  transversely.  The  hardest, 
toughest,  and  most  translucent  ivory  is 
reckoned  the  best.  As  a  material,  it  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  arts.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  the  white  organic  substance 
resembling  ivory  obtained  from  the  tusks 
of  the  walrus,  the  hippopotamus,  the  nar- 
whal, &c. — 2.  pi.  Teeth  generally.  [Slang.] 

The  close-cropped  bullet  skull,  the  swarthy  tint, 
the  grinning  ivories,  the  penthouse  ears,  and  twink- 
ling little  eyes  of  the  immortal  governor  of  Barataria. 

Sala. 

—  Vegetable  ivory.  See  Ivory-nut. 

Ivory  (i'vo-ri),  a.  Consisting  or  made  of 
ivory;  as,  an  ivory  comb. — Ivory-dust,  the 
borings  and  chips  of  the  ivory-turner. 

Ivory-black  (i'vo-ri-blak),  n.  A  fine  kind 
of  soft  black  pigment,  prepared  from  ivory- 
dust  by  calcination,  in  the  same  way  as 
bone-black.  Ivory-black,  or  animal  char- 
coal, possesses  tlie  singular  property  of 
completely  decolorizing  a  great  number  of 
animal  and  vegetable  solutions,  and  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  filtering  beds  of  the 
sugar  refiners  for  piu'ifyiug  the  solution  or 
syrup  of  raw  sugar. 

Ivory-nut  (i'vo-ri -nut),  n.  The  seed  of 
Phytelephas  macrocarpa,  a  low-gi-owing 
palm,  native  of  South  America.  The  seeds 
are  produced,  seven  or  nine  together,  in 
hard  clustered  capsules,  each  head  weighing 
about  25  lbs.  when  ripe.  Each  seed  is  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg;  the  albumen  is  close- 
grained  and  very  hard,  resembling  the  finest 
ivory  in  texture  and  colour.  It  is  therefore 
often,  as  such,  wrought  into  ornamental 
work,  and  is  hence  called  Vegetable  Ivory. 
The  seeds  are  also  known  as  Corozo-nuts. 

Ivory-palm  (i'vo-ri-pam),  n.  The  tree  which 
bears  the  ivory-nut. 

Ivory-shell  (i'vo-ri-shel),  n.  The  shell  of  the 
species  of  tlie  genus  Eburna  (which  see). 

Ivy  (i'vi),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ifig,  G.  epheu,  0.  G. 
ebeheu,  ebehou,  ebawi,  ebah;  origin  and  con- 
nections doubtful;  perhaps  akin  to  L.  apium, 
parsley.]  An  epiphytic  climbing  plant  of  the 
genus  Hedera(H.H<!7/;i;).  nat.  ord.  Araliaceie. 
The  leaves  are  smooth  and  shining,  varying 
much  in  form,  from  oval  entire  to  three  and 
fivelobed;  and  their  perpetual  verdure  gives 
the  plant  a  beautiful  appearance.  The 
flowers  are  greenish  and  inconspicuous, 
disposed  in  globose  umbels,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  deep  green  or  almost  blackish 
berries.  H.  Helix  (the  common  ivy)  is  found 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is 
plentiful  in  Britain,  growing  in  hedges, 
woods,  on  old  buildings,  rocks,  and  trunks 
of  trees.  A  variety,  called  the  Irish  ivy,  is 
much  cultivated  on  account  of  the  large 
size  of  its  foliage  and  its  very  rapid  growth. 
The  ivy  attains  a  great  age,  and  ultimately 
becomes  several  inches  thick  and  capable 
of  supporting  its  own  stem.  The  wood  is 
soft  and  porous,  and  when  cut  into  very 
thin  plates  may  be  used  for  filtering  liquids. 
In  Switzerland  and  the  south  of  Europe  it  is 
used  for  making  various  useful  articles.  The 
ivy  has  been  celebrated  from  remote  anti- 
quity, and  was  held  sacred  in  some  coun- 
tries, as  Greece  and  Egypt. —  iJan-eii  icy, 
a  creeping  and  flowerless  variety  of  ivy. — 
German  ivy,  the  name  given  to  a  species  of 
groundsel,  Senecio  mikanoides.  —  Ground- 
ivy,  the  popular  name  of  the  plant  Nepeta 
Glechoma.   See  Ground-ivy. 

Ivyed  (i'vid),  a.    Same  as  Ivied. 

Ivy-gum  (i'vi-gum),  n.    A  resinous  juice 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  h6r;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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which  exudes  from  the  stem  of  the  common 
ivy  in  warm  countries. 

Iyy-mantle(i(i'vi-man-tld),  a.  Covered  with 
ivy.    '  Yonder  u'i/-j/ia)iHed  tower. '  Gray. 

Ixia  (iks'i-a).  ?i.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ixos,  bird-lime 
— in  reference  to  tlie  clammy  juice.]  An 
extensive  genus  of  Cape  bulbs,  of  the  nat. 
order  Iridacese.  Tlie  beauty  and  elegance 
of  the  flowers  procure  for  them  a  high  place 
among  ornamental  plants.  They  have  narrow 
sword-shaped  leaves,  and  slender  simple 


or  branched  stems,  bearing  spikes  of  large 
I   showy  various-coloured  flowers. 

Ixion  (iks-i'on),  n.  In  Greek  myth,  a  king  of 
Thessaly,  who  for  his  wickedness  was  con- 
demned to  suffer  eternal  punishment  by 
being  tied  to  a  perpetually  revolving  wheel 
in  tlie  infernal  regions. 

Ixodes,  IxodidSB  (iks-6'dez,iks-6'di-de),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  ixjdes,  like  bird-lime— iicos,  bird-lime, 
and  eidos,  likeness.]  In  entom.  the  ticks,  a 
section  of  the  family  Acarida  or  mites,  and 


class  Arachnida.    They  are  parasitic,  pos- 
I    sessing  oval  or  rounded  bodies.    See  Tick. 
Ixolyte  (iks'o-lit),  n.  [Gr.  ixos,  bird-lime,  and 

^i/o,  to  dissolve.]  A  mineral  of  a  greasy  lustre 
,   found  in  bituminous  coal.    It  becomes  soft 

and  tenacious  when  heated,  whence  the 

name.    It  is  a  mineral  resin. 
Izard,  Izzard  (iz'ard),  n.    The  wild  goat  of 

the  Pyrenees;  the  ibex. 
Izzard  (iz'erd),  n.    The  former  name  of  the 

letter  Z. 


J. 


J.  The  tenth  letter  in  the  English  alphabet, 
and  the  seventh  consonant.  The  sound 
of  this  letter  coincides  exactly  with  tliat  of 
g  in  f/e/i  im.  It  is  therefore  classed  as  apalatal, 
and  is  the  voiced  sound  correspondin.^-  to  the 
breathedsoundc/i(asincA!(rcA).  (SeeG.)  The 
sound  does  not  occur  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
was  introduced  tlirough  the  French.  The 
Frenchj  now,  liowever,  has  a  different  sound. 
As  a  character  it  was  formerly  used  inter- 
changeably with  i,  botli  letters  having  ori- 
ginally the  same  sound ;  and  after  tlie  j 
sound  came  to  lie  common  in  English  i  was 
often  written  where  this  sound  must  have 
been  pronounced.  The  separation  of  these 
two  letters  in  English  dictionaries,  indeed, 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  being 
brought  about  tlirough  the  influence  of  the 
Dutch  printers. — In  medical  prescriptions, 
at  the  end  of  a  seiies  of  numerals,  j  is  gener- 
ally put  for  i;  as,  rj  (six);  viij  (eight),  — J.P.  is 
an  abbreviation  for  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Jaal-goat  (ja'al-got),  n.  A  species  of 
goat  (Capra  JnaZa)  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Abyssinia,  Upper  Egypt,  and  Mount  Sinai. 

Jabber  (jabTier),  v.i.  [A  form  equivalent  to 
gabble.  Sc.  gabber,  freq.  of  gab,  to  talk  much 
or  pertly.  See  Gab,  v.i.]  To  talk  rapidly, 
indistmctly,  or  nonsensically;  to  utter  gib- 
lierish;  to  chatter;  to  prate. 

Jabber  (]ab'ber),t).f.  To  utter  rapidly  or  indis- 
tinctly; as,  to  jaibcc  French. 

Jabber  (jab'ber),  n.  Kapid  talk  with  indistinct 
utterance  of  words. 

There  are  so  many  thousands,  even  in  this  countr>', 
who  only  ditfer  from  their  brother  brutes  in  Hou- 
yhnhnmland,  because  they  use  a  sort  of  jabber,  and 
do  not  go  naked.  Swift, 

Jabberer  (jablier-^r),  n.    One  who  jabbers. 

Jabbering-crow  (jab'ber-ing-kro).  n.  Corvus 
Jainaicen-iis,  a  conirostral  bird  found  in  the 
Blue  Jlountains  of  Jamaica,  remarkable  for 
the  resemblance  of  its  voice  to  human 
speech. 

Jabberingly  (jabTjer-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  jab- 
bering manner. 

Jabberment  t  (jablier-ment),  n.  Idle  or 
nonsensical  talk;  the  act  of  jabbering. 

W'e  are  come  to  his  farewell,  which  is  to  be  a  con- 
cludmg  taste  of  his  jabber7)i£nt  in  the  law.  Mil:oii. 

Jabbemowl  (jab'ber-noul),  n.    Same  as 

Jobbernowl. 

Jabble,  Jable  (jabT),  v.t.  [Perhaps  imita- 
tive, ]  To  splash,  as  water;  to  cause  to  splash, 
as  a  liquid,    [Old  English  and  Scotch,] 

Jabble  (jab'l),  n.  A  slight  agitation  on  the 
surface  of  a  liquid ;  small  irregular  waves 
running  in  all  directions.  [Scotch.] 

Jabiru  (jab'i-ro),  ji.  [Brazilian  name.]  A 
wadin,'  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  the  Mycteria 
americana  or  senegalensis.  It  resembles 
tlie  stork. 

Jaborandi  (jab-o-ran'di),  n.  [Brazilian 
Guaraiii  name.]  A  powerful  drug  obtained 
from  the  leaves  and  root  of  a  plant  probably 
belonging  to  the  order  P^utacea.  It  causes 
a  great  increase  of  the  saliva  and  profuse 
perspiration. 

Jacamar  (jak'a-mar),  n.  [Brazilian  jaca- 
marica.]  Tlie  name  given  to  climbing  birds 
of  the  genus  Galbula,  and  sub-family  Galbu- 
lina;,  nearly  allied  to  the  kingflsliers,  differ- 
ing, however,  in  the  formation  of  their  toes, 
ancl  in  their  food  consisting  of  insects.  They 
belong  to  the  order  Scansores,  and  are 
about  the  size  of  a  lark.  Numerous  species 
are  described.  Tlieir  plumage  has  a  metallic 
lustre.  They  live  in  damp  woods  and  feed 
on  insects.  Host  if  not  all  the  true  jacaniars 
are  natives  of  tropical  America.  The  green 
jacamar  is  the  Galbula  viridis;  the  paradise 
jacaniar  is  the  G.  paradisea,  a  native  of 
Surinam  and  Cayenne. 


Long-tailed  Jacana  [Parra 
st7i€itsis). 


Jacana  (jak'a-na),  n.  The  common  name  of 
the  liirds  of  the  genus  Parra,  comprising 
grallatorial  or  wading  birds,  having  long 
toes,  t!ie  nails 
of  which  are 
very  long  and 
pointed,  so  that 
they  can  stand 
and  walk  on 
the  leaves  of 
aquatic  plants 
when  in  search 
of  their  food, 
which  consists 
of  worms,  small 
fishes,  and  in- 
sects. They 
have  received 
their  vulgar 
name  of  sur- 
geons from  the 
prominent 
spur  on  the 
wing.  They 
are  noisy  and 

quarrelsome 
birds,  inhabit- 
ing marshes  in 
hot  climates.    In  contour  and  habit  they 
somewhat  resemble  our  nioor-hen,  to  which 
they  are  very  closely  aUied.  Various  species 
are  spread  over  the  tropical  regions  both  of 
the  Old  and  Xew  "World. 
Jacaranda  (jak-a-ran'da).   See  Rose-wood. 
Jacare  (jak'a-ra).  }i,    [Brazilian.]   A  species 
of  Brazilian  alligator,  lia\'ing  a  ridge  from 
eye  to  eye,  fleshy  eyelids,  the  cen'ical  dis- 
tinct from  the  dorsal  scutes,  and  small  webs 
to  the  feet.    Jacare  or  Alligator  sclerops  is 
a  common  species. 

Jaca-tree,  Jack-tree  (ja'ka-tre,  jak'tre),  n. 

[Native  name.]  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  a 
species  of  bread-fruit  tree  found  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  The  fruit  is  called 
jack-fruit,  and  the  vrood  jack-ivood. 

JacchUS  (jak'kus),  n.  [In  Greek,  a  name 
of  Bacchus.]  A  genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can monkeys  with  thumbs  on  the  hind  feet 
only,  and  fiat  nails  only  on  the  thumbs. 
The  monkeys  which  constitute  this  genus 
are  of  a  small  size,  with  short  muzzle,  flesh- 
coloured  face,  round  head,  and  tufts  of 
white  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  They 
are  squirrel-like  in  their  lialiits,  and  omniv- 
orous. They  are  natives  of  Guiana  and  Bra- 
zil,and  are  known  by  the  name  of  marmosets. 

Jacconet  (jak'6-net).    See  Jacoxet. 

Jacent  (ja'sent),  a.  [L.  jacens,  jacentis,  ppr. 
of  Jaceo,  to  lie.]  Lying  at  length.  'Jacent 
posture.'   Rcliqv.ice  Wottonianoe. 

Jacinth  (ja'sinth),  n.  Another  spelling  of 
Hyacinth  (which  see). 

Jacitara-palm  (jas-i-ta'ra-pam),  n.  [Bra- 
zilian name,]  Desmoncus  macroacanthus, 
a  palm  found  in  the  forests  of  the  lowlands 
of  the  Amazon  district  in  South  America. 
It  has  a  slender  flexible  stem,  often  60  or 
70  feet  long. 

Jack  (jak),  n.  [Fr.  Jacques,  from L.  Jacobus, 
James.  From  Jacques  being  the  commonest 
christian  name  in  France,  it  came  to  be 
synonymous  with  rustic,  clown,  simpleton, 
f  ool, as  i/acjueswithpeasantry,  while  i/ac<;t/e- 
rie  meant  an  insurrection  of  peasantry.  The 
Normans  brought  the  word  to  England  and 
applied  it  to  their  serfs ;  but  as  Johti  was 
here  the  commonest  name, it  came  to  be  used 
as  a  familiar  substitute  for  it  instead  of  for 
James.  We  find  it  used  in  the  French  sense 
of  clown  by  Shakspere. 

Since  everj-  Jack  became  a  gentleman. 
There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 

Rich.  III. 


The  name  was  transferred  to  any  contrivance 
which  cUd  the  work  of  a  common  servant, 
and  to  anything  subjected  to  rough  usage,  as 
hoot-jack,  jacA--plane,  roasting-jacfr,  jack- 
boots,  &c,]  1.  A  nickname  or  diminutive  of 
the  name  John. — 2.  t  A  term  of  contempt  for 
a  saucy  or  impertinent  fellow;  an  upstart; 
a  boor;  a  clown.— 3.  Term  of  address  among 
sailors,  equivalent  to  messmate;  hence,  a 
popular  name  for  a  sailor. 

There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft 

To  keep  watch  on  the  life  of  poor  "Jack.  Dibdift. 

i.  A  contrivance  for  assisting  a  person  in 
pulling  off  his  boots ;  a  boot  jack.  It  fre- 
quently is  a  simple  board  with  a  crotch  or 
fork  for  retaining  the  heel. — 5.  A  contriv- 
ance for  raising  great  weights.  A  section  of 
the  usual  form  of  this  machine  is  gi\  en  m  the 
annexed  figure.  By  turning  the  handle  a, 
the  screw  b,  the  upper  end  of  which  is 
brouglit  into  contact  with  the  mass  to  be 
raised,  is  made  to  ascend.  This  is  effected 
by  means  of  an  endless  screw  working  into 
the  worm-wheel  c,  which  forms  the  nut  of 
the  screw.  On  the  lower  end  of  the  screw 
is  fixed  the  claw  d  passing  through  a  groove 
in  the  stock;  tliis  claw  serves  at  once  to 
prevent  the  screw  b 
from  turning  and  to 
raise  bodies  which  lie 
near  the  grotmd.  The 
axis  of  the  endless 
screw  is  supported  by 
two  malleable  iron 
plates  ef,  bolted  to 
the  upper  side  of  the 
wooden  stock  or  frame- 
work in  which  the 
whole  is  inclosed.  — 
6.  In  cookery,  a  con- 
trivance for  turning  a 
spit.  The  common  jack 
consists  of  a  double  set 
of  wheels,  a  baiTel, 
round  which  the  rope 
fastened  to  the  pulleys 
is  wound,  a  perpetual 
screw,  and  a  fly.  See 
Smoke- JACK.  —  7.  In  stocking-making,  the 
pivoted  bar  or  lever  in  a  stocking -frame, 
from  whose  end  is  suspended  the  sinker 
which  forms  the  loop.  —  8.  In  spinning,  a 
bobbin  and  frame  operating  on  the  sliver 
from  the  carding-niachine  and  passing  the 
product  to  the  roving -machine.  —  9.  In 
weaving,  a  box  or  frame  suspended  between 
the  bank  on  which  the  bobliins  of  warp  are 
mounted  and  the  warping-mill  on  which 
the  yarns  are  wound. 
Its  duty  is  to  divide 
the  warp  threads  into 
two  alternate  sets. — 

10.  In  music,  formerly 
the  lianimer  or  plec- 
trum of  a  clavichord, 
virginal,  harpsichord, 
or  spinet,  but  now 
the  intermediate  piece 
which  conveys  to  the 
hammer  the  motion 
imparted  to  the  key, 
as  in  the  piano -forte. 

11.  A  wooden  frame  on 
which  wood  is  sawn. 

12.  In  mining,  a  wood- 
en wedge  used  to  split 
rocks  asunder  after 
blasting.— 13.  A  kind  of 
military  coat  quilted 
and  covered  with  lea- 
ther, worn  over  a  coat 

of  mail.  The  figure  shows  a  jack  of  this  de- 
scription belonging  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 


Lifting  Jack. 


Jack  Coat. 


eh,  cAain;     ch.  Sc.  locft;     g,  go;     j,iob;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinj;     is,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;   wh,  icAig;   zh,  azure. — See  KEY. 
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tury.  The  term  was  also  sometimes  used 
for  the  coat  of  mail  itseif. 

The  horsemen  are  with  jacks  for  the  most  part 
clad.  Harrington. 

14.  A  pitcher  of  waxed  leather:  called  also 
a  Black-jack  (which  see).— 15.  A  small  bowl 
thrown  out  for  a  mark  to  the  players  in  the 
game  of  bowls.  — 16.  Naut.  a  flag,  ensign,  or 
colours,  displayed  from  a  staff  on  the  end 
of  a  bowsi^rit,  used  in  making  signals.  In 
tlie  British  navy,  the  jack  is  the  union  flag 
when  used  by  itself  as  on  shore.  It  was 
named  Union  Jack  after  James  I.,  under 
whose  direction  the  first  union  flag  was 
cnnstructed,  and  who  signed  his  name 
'Jacques.'  See  UNION  FLAG.— 17.  The  male 
of  certain  animals,  as  the  ass.— IS.  A  young 
pike.  —  19.  A  name  given  to  various  bril- 
liantly coloured  fish  of  the  mackerel  family 
found  in  the  West  Indies.— 20.  Half  a  pint; 
also,  a  quarter  of  a  pint.  [Provincial.]  — 
21.  Any  one  of  the  knaves  in  a  pack  of  cards. 
—  Jack -at- a -pinch,  (a)  a  person  who  re- 
ceives unexpected  calls  to  do  anything.  (6)  A 
poor  itinerant  clergyman  who  has  no  cure, 
but  officiates  for  a  fee  in  any  church  where 
his  assistance  is  required,  [rrovincial.]— 
Jack-by-the-hcdge,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Ery- 
simum (E.  Aliiaria),  which  grows  under 
YieA^es.  —Jack-in-a-hox,  (a)  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Hernandia  (II.  Sonora),  which  bears 
a  large  nut  that  rattles  in  its  pericarp  when 
shaken,  {b)  A  large  wooden  male  sciew, 
turning  in  a  female  one,  which  forms  tlie 
upper  part  of  a  strong  wooden  box  shaped 
like  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid.  It  is  used 
by  means  of  levers  passing  through  holes  in 
it,  as  a  press  in  packing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, (c)  A  kind  of  toy,  consisting  of  a  box, 
out  of  wliich,  when  the  lid  is  opened,  a 
figure  springs,  (d)  A  gambling  sport  in 
which  a  stick  is  placed  upright  in  a  hole 
with  an  article  on  the  top  of  it,  which  is 
pitched  at  with  sticks.  If  tlie  article  on 
the  top,  when  struck,  falls  clear  of  the  hole, 
the  tlirower  becomes  possessor  of  it.  — 
Jack-in-tlic-green,Jack-a-green,  a  chimney- 
sweeper's boy  dressed  about  with  foliage  for 
the  procession  on  the  1st  day  of  ilay. — Jack- 
in-ofice,  one  who  is  vain  of  his  petty  office. 
— Jack-of-all-tradcs,  a  person  who  can  turn 
his  hand  to  any  kind  of  business. — Jack-of- 
the-clock,  Jack-qf-the-clock-hoiise,  a  figure  of 
a  little  man  that  strikes  the  quarters  in 
some  clocks. 

But  my  time 
Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy. 
While  1  stand  fooIinEr  here,  his  jack  o'  the  clock. 

S/mk. 

— Jack-with-a-lantern,  or  Jack -a -lantern, 
AVill-o'-the-wisp,  or  an  ignis  fatuus,  a  meteor 
that  appears  in  low  moist  lands. 

Jack  (jak),  n.    Same  as  Jaca-tree. 

Jackadandy  (j;tk-a-dan'di),  n.  A  little  fop- 
pish ffliow;  a  dandiprat. 

Jackal  (.lak'al),  n.  [Fr.  chacal,  Turk,  chakal. 
Per.  shaijhdi,  shagdl,  a  jackal.]  1.  An  animal 
of  the  genus  Canis,  the  C.  (Sacalius)  aureux, 
resembling  a  dog  and  a  fox;  a  native  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  jackals  are  of  gregarious 
habits,  hunting  in  packs,  rarely  attacking 
the  larger  quadrupeds.  They  feed  on  the 
remnants  of  the  lion's  prey,  dead  carcasses, 
and  the  smaller  animals  and  poultry,  which 
they  seize  as  prey.  They  lie  concealed  during 
the  day,  and  their  cries  when  they  come 
forth  at  night  are  of  a  most  dismal  charac- 
ter. The  jackal  interbreeds  with  the  com- 
mon dog,  and  may  be  domesticated.  The 


Jackal  (Cajiis  {Sacalius)  aureits). 

Avild  jackal  emits  a  higlily  offensive  odour, 
which  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  domes- 
ticated animal.  There  was  a  popular  but 
erroneous  notion  that  the  jackal  hunted  up 
the  prey  for  tlie  king  of  beasts,  and  he  M'as 
therefore  called  the  lion's  provider.  Hence — 
2.  Any  one  v.  hci  does  dirty  work  for  another; 
one  who  subserves  the  interests  of  another. 


He's  the  man  who  has  all  your  bills;  Levy  is  only 
his  jackal.  Lord  Lytton. 

Jack-a-lent  (jak'a-lent),  n.  [For  Jaek-of- 
lent.}  Originally,  a  iiuppet  thrown  at  for 
sport  in  Lent,  like  a  Shrove-tide  cock;  hence, 
a  simple  sheepish  fellow. 

On  an  Ash-Wednesday, 
When  thou  didst  stand  six  weeks  the  Jack.a-lcnt, 
For  boys  to  hurl  three  throws  a  penny  at  thee. 

B.  Jonson. 

Jackanape,  Jackanapes  (jak'a-nap,  jak'a- 

naps),  «.  [Jack  the  ape.]  1.  A  monkey;  an 
ape. — 2.  A  coxcomb;  an  impertinent  fellow. 
'A  young  xipstta-i jackanapes.'  Arhutlinut. 

Jack-arcll  (jak'arch),  n.  An  arch  whose 
thickness  is  only  of  one  brick. 

Jackass  (jak'as),  n.  1.  The  male  of  the  ass. 
2.  A  term  of  reproach  or  contempt  applied 
to  an  ignorant  or  stupid  person.— Laughing 
jackass,  a&pecies  of  k\nst\sheT{Dacelo gigan- 
teus).    See  Kingpisheh. 

Jack-back  (jak'Lialc),  n.  In  brewing,  a  ves- 
sel below  the  copper  which  receives  the 
infusion  of  malt  and  hops  therefrom,  and 
which  has  a  perforated 
bottom  to  strain  off  the 
hops. 

Jack-block  (jak'blok),  n. 
A  block  attached  to  the 
topgallant-tie  of  a  ship,  to 
sway  up  or  to  stiike  the 
yard. 

Jack-boot  (jak'bot),  n.  A 
kind  of  large  boot  reach- 
ing up  over  the  knee,  and 
used  as  a  sort  of  defensive 
armour  for  the  leg,  intro- 
duced in  the  seventeenth 
century ;  also,  a  similar 
boot  reaching  above  the 
knee  worn  by  others  than 
soldiers,  as  that  worn  by 
fishermen. 

Jack-chain  (jak'chiin),  n. 
Tlie  cliain  that  revolves  on  the  wheel  of  a 
kitrlicn  jai'kut. 

Jack-crosstree  (jak'cros-tre),  n.  Naut.  an 
iron  cross-tree  at  the  head  of  a  long  top- 
gallant mast. 

Jackdaw  (jak'da),  n.  An  insessorial  bird  of 
the  genus  Corvus  (C.  moncdula),  the  small- 
est of  the  crows.  It  is  of  a  black  colour 
with  a  blue  or  metallic  reflection.  'The  jack- 
daw frequents  church  steeples,  deserted 


Jack-boot 
(time  of  James  II.) 


JacKaaw  {Corvus  moneauta). 

chimneys,  old  towers,  and  ruins,  in  flocks, 
where  it  builds  its  nest.  The  jackdaw  may 
be  readily  tamed  and  taught  to  imitate  the 
soimds  of  words.  It  is  common  through- 
out Europe.  Some  authorities  maintain  that 
there  is  also  another  species  of  European 
jackdaw,  the  black  jackdaw,  but  this  seems 
doubtful. 

Jacket  (jak'et),  n.  [Fr.  jaguette,  dim.  of 
jaque,  acoat  of  mail,  a  jacket.  See  JACK,  13.1 
1.  A  short  close  garment  extending  down- 
ward to  the  hips;  a  short  coat.— 2.  An  outer 
case  of  cloth,  felt,  wood,  steam,  water,  or 
other  substance,  generally  used  to  prevent 
the  radiation  of  heat;  as,  the  felt  jacket  of 
a  steam-boiler,  or  of  an  engine  cylinder, 
&c.— 3.  A  garment  lined  with  cork  to  sup- 
port the  wearer  while  swimming ;  a  cork- 
jacket.— To  dust  one's  jacket,  to  give  a  beat- 
ing to  any  one. 

Jacket  (jak'et),  ti.f.  l.To  cover  mth  a  jacket, 
as  a  steam-boiler,  &c.— 2.  To  give  a  beating 
to;  to  thrash.  [Colloq.] 

Jacketed  (jak'et-ed),  p.  and  a.  Wearing  or 
furnished  with  a  jacket. 

Jacketing  (jak'et-ing),  n.  1.  The  materials, 
as  clotli,  felt,  &c.,  from  which  a  jacket  is 
made;  the  jacket  itself. —2.  A  thrashing. 
[Slang.] 

I've  Jjot  a  good  Jacketing  many  a  Sundaj'  morning 
for  waking  people  up  with  crying  mackerel. 

Maylte-,u. 

Jack-flag  (jak'flag).  n.  Naut.  a  flag  hoisted 
at  the  spritsail  topmast-head. 


Jack-fruit  (jak'frbt),  n.   The  fruit  of  the 
jaca-tree  (which  see). 
Jack-hare  (jak'har),  n.    A  male  hare. 

Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind, 

Who,  nursed  with  tender  care, 
And  to  domestic  bounds  confined. 

Was  still  a  wild  Jack-hai-e.  Cowper. 

Jack-Ketch  (jak'kech),  n.  [As  regards  the 
etymology  see  extracts  below.]  In  England, 
a  public  executioner  or  hangman. 

The  manor  of  Tyburn  was  formerly  held  by  Richard 
Jaquette,  where  felons  for  a  long  time  were  executed; 
from  whence  we  have  Jack  Ketch. 

Lloyd's  MS.,  British  Mitseum. 
He  (Monmouth)  then  accosted  John  Ketch,  the 
executioner,  a  wretch  who  had  butchered  many  brave 
and  noble  victims,  and  whose  name  has,  during  a 
century  and  a  half,  been  vulgarly  given  to  all  who 
have  succeeded  him  in  his  odious  office.  Macaiclay. 

Jack-knife  (jak'nif),  n.    A  large  strong 

clasp-knife  for  the  pocket. 
Jackman  (jak'man),  n.    In  milit.  antiq.  a 

man  that  wears  a  jack ;  a  horse-soldier ;  a 

retainer. 

It  is  Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  the  Laird's  chief  Jack- 
man.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Jack-plane  (jak'plan),  «.  In  carp,  a  plane 
about  18  inches  long  used  by  joiners  for 
coarse  work.    See  Plane. 

Jack-pudding  (jak'pud-ding),  n.  [Comp. 
the  German  i/a?!s»'i(/'5(,  a  buffoon  or  merr.y- 
andrew — Hans,  Jack,  and  wurst,  sausage, 
pudding.]  A  merry-andrew ;  a  buffoon;  a 
zany. 

yack.pudding  In  his  party-colour'd  jacket. 
Tosses  the  glove,  and  jokes  at  every  packet.  Gay. 

And  I  persuade  myself,  the  extempore  rhymes  of 
some  antic Jack.pttddingm2.y  deserve  printing  better; 
so  far  am  I  from  thinking  aught  he  says  worthy  of  a 
serious  answer.  Milton. 

Jack-rafter  (jak'raf-ter),  n.  In  arch,  a  short 
rafter  used  especially  in  a  hip-roof.  See  cut 
under  Hip. 

Jack-rib  (jak'rib),  n.  In  arch,  any  rib  in  a 
framed  arch  or  dome  which  is  shorter  than 
the  rest. 

Jack-sa'uce  (jak'sas),n.  An  impudent  fellow; 
a  saucy  jack. 

Every jack-sauce  of  Rome  shall  thus  odiously  dare 
to  control  and  disgrace  it.  Bp.  hall. 

Jack-sa'W  (jak'sa),  n.  A  natatorial  bird  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Merganser. 

Jack-SCre'W  (jak'skril),  n.    See  Jack,  n.  5. 

Jack-slave  (jak'slav),  n.  A  low  servant ;  a 
vulgar  fellow. 

Every Jack-slane  hath  his  bellyful  of  fighting,  and 
I  must  go  up  and  down  like  a  cock  that  nobody  can 
match.  Shak. 

Jacksmith  (jak'smith),  n.  A  smith  who 
makes  jacks  for  the  chimney. 

Jack-snipe  (jak'snip),  n.  [The  jack  in  this 
compound  is  perhaps  the  W.  giach,  a  snipe.] 
A  small  species  of  snipe,  the  Scolopax  gal- 
linula  of  Linnaeus.    Called  also  J udcock. 

Though  allied  to  the  snipes  in  its  haunts  and  general 
habits,  the  Jack-snipe  is  still  distinguished  by  various 
peculiarities.  It  is  more  decidedly  a  winter  visitant 
only,  the  instances  of  its  remaining  through  the  sum- 
mer in  this  country  being  very  rare.  It  is  more  soli- 
tary than  the  common  snipe,  though  sometimes  found 
in  pairs.  Yarrell. 

Jack-staff  (jak'staf),  n.  The  staff  on  the 
bowsprit  or  forepart  of  a  vessel  on  which 
the  union  jack  is  flown. 

Jack-stay  (jak'stii),  n.  Naut.  one  of  a  set 
of  ropes,  iron  rods,  or  strips  of  wood  attached 
to  the  yard  for  bending  a  square  sail  to. 

Jack-stra'W  (jak'stra),?i.  1.  A  man,  or  figure 
or  effigy  of  a  man,  made  of  straw  ;  hence,  a 
man  without  any  substance  or  means;  a  de- 
pendant. 

Salmasius  is  called  'an  inconsiderable  fellow  and  a 
Jack-straw'  why  should  I  not  know  what  a  'Jack- 
straiu'  is,  without  recurring  to  some  archaic  glossary 
for  tills  knowledge.  Trench. 

2.  One  of  a  set  of  straws  or  strips  of  ivory, 
wlialebone,  or  the  like,  used  in  a  child's 
game,  the  jack-straws  being  thrown  con- 
fusedly together  on  a  table,  to  be  gathered 
up  singly  by  a  hooked  instrument  without 
disturbing  the  rest  of  the  pile. 

Jack-timber  (jak'tim-ber),  n.  In  arch,  a 
timber  in  a  bay  which,  being  intercepted  by 
some  other  piece,  is  shorter  than  tlie  rest ; 
thus,  in  a  hipped  roof,  each  rafter  which  is 
shorter  than  the  side  rafter  is  called  a  Jac/c- 
rafter.    See  cut  under  Hip. 

Jack-tO-wel  (jak'tou-el),  n.  A  coarse  towel 
hanging  from  a  roller  for  general  use. 

Jack-tree,  n.   See  jaca-tree. 

Jack-wood  (jak'wud),  n.  A  furniture  and 
fancy  wood  obtained  from  the  jaca-tree. 
See  .Iaca-tree. 

Jacobean,  Jacobian  (ja-ko'be-an,  ja-ko  bi- 
an),  a.    In  arch,  the  term  sometimes  ap- 


Pate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  ab«ne;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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plied  to  the  later  style  of  Elizabethan  archi- 
tecture, from  its  prevailing  in  the  age  of 
J  anies  I.  It  differed  from  pure  Elizabethan 


Jacobean  /ircniteccure —  vvaterston  rtau,  Dorset. 


chiefly  in  having  a  greater  admixture  of 
debased  Italian  forms. 

Jacobin  (jali'6-bin),  n.  [From  Jacobus,  the 
Latin  name  of  James.]  1.  A  Gray  or  Domi- 
nican Eriar,  from  these  friars  having  first 
established  themselves  in  Paris  in  the  Rue 
St.  Jacques  (Saint  James  Street). — 2.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  club  of  violent  republicans  in  France 
during  the  revolution  of  1789,  who  held 
secret  meetings  in  the  monastery  of  the 
Jacobin  monks,  in  which  measures  were 
concerted  to  direct  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Assembly.  Hence  —  3.  One  who 
opposes  government  in  a  secret  and  unlaw- 
ful manner  or  by  violent  means;  a  turbulent 
demagogue.— 4.  A  variety  of  pigeon  whose 
neck-feathers  form  a  hood,  and  whose  wings 
and  tail  are  long. 

Jacobin  I  jak'6-bin),  a.  The  same  as  Jaco- 
binic. 

They  knew  from  the  beginningf  that  the  yacobin 
party  was  not  confined  to  that  country.  Burke. 

Jacobine  (jak'6-bin),  n.    Same  as  Jacobin. 

Jacobinic,  Jacobinical  (jak-6-bin'ik,  jak-o- 
liin'ik-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling the  Jacobins  of  France  ;  turbulent ; 
discontented  with  government;  holding  de- 
mocratic principles. 

The  triumph  of  Jacobinical  principles  was  now 
complete.  Sir  VV.  Scott. 

Jacobinically  (jak-6-bin'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
manner  resembling  the  Jacobins. 

Jacobinism  (jak'6-bin-izm),  n.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  jacobins;  unreasonable  or  vio- 
lent opposition  to  legitimate  government. 

Jacobinize  (jak'6-bin-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ja- 
cubinizcd;  x>]^t.  jacobiniziiig.  To  taint  with 
Jacobinism.  'France  was  not  then  jaco- 
hinized.'  Burke. 

Jacobinly  (jak-6-bin-li),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  Jacobins. 

Jacobite  (jak'o-bit),  n.  [L.  Jacobus,  James; 
Gr.  lalcdbos,  Heb.  Ya'akob,  Jacob.]  1.  In 
Eiig.  hist,  a  partisan  or  adherent  of  James 
II.  after  he  abdicated  the  throne,  and  of  his 
descendants ;  an  opposer  of  tlie  revolution 
in  168S  in  favour  of  William  and  Mary. — 
2.  Eccles.  one  of  a  sect  of  Christians  in  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia  who  hold  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  but  one  nature.  The  sect  has  its  name 
from  Jacobus  Baradseus,  a  Syrian  disciple 
of  Eutyches. 

Jacobite  (jak'o-bit),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
partisans  of  James  II.  or  his  descendants; 
holding  the  principles  of  a  Jacobite. 

Jacobitic,  Jacobitical  (jak-6-bit'ik,  jak-o- 
bit'ik-al),  a.    Relating  to  the  Jacobites. 

Jacobitically  (jak-6-bit'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
manner  resembling  the  Jacobites. 

Jacobitisrn  (jak'6-bit-izm),  n.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  Jacobites  or  partisans  of  James 
II.  of  England. 

Jacob's-ladd.er(ja'kobz-lad-der),«.  l.A  com- 
mon garden  plant  of  the  genus  Polemo- 
nium,  the  P.  cceruleum,  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Polemoniaceee.    It  is  a  favourite 


cottage -garden  plant,  and  grows  wild  in 
bxishy  places  in  the  north  of  England.  It  is 
found  in  temperate  and  northern  latitudes 
in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Jacob's-ladder 
is  a  tall  erect  plant,  aliout  1^  foot  high, 
with  alternate  pinnate  smooth  bright-,green 
leaves,  and  terminal  corymbs  of  handsome 
blue  (sometimes  white)  flowers. —2.  Naut. 
a  rope-ladder  with  wooden  steps  or  spokes 
by  which  to  go  aloft. 

Jacob's-membrane  (ja'kobz-mem-bran),  11. 

In  anat.  the  thin  external  membrane  of  tlie 
retina,  considered  by  Dr.  Jacob  to  be  a  ser- 
ous membrane. 

Jacob's-staff  (ja'kobz-staf ),  n.  l.A  pilgrim's 
staff.— 2.  A  staff  concealing  a  dagger.— 3.  A 
cross-staff;  a  kind  of  astrolabe;  a  surveyor's 
instrument  for  taking  heights  and  distances 
where  great  accuracy  is  not  required.  See 
Cross-staff. 

Jacob's-stone  (ja'kobz-ston),  n.  The  stone 
brought  from  Scone  in  Perthshire  by  Ed- 
ward I.  and  inclosed  within  the  chair  on 
which  the  kings  of  England  sit  at  their 
coronation :  so  named  from  being  reputed 
to  have  been  the  stone  which  supported 
Jacob's  head  at  Luz.    See  Lia-fail. 

Jacobus  (ja-ko'bus),  n.  [See  Jacobite.]  A 
gold  coin,  value  25s.  sterling,  struck  m  the 
reign  of  James  I. 

Jaconet  (jak'6-net),  w.  [Fr.  jaconas. ]  Alight 
soft  muslin  of  an  open  texture,  used  for 
dresses,  neck-cloths,  &c.  It  is  intermediate 
to  cambric  and  lawn.  Written  also  Jacconet 

Jacquard  (jak-kard'),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
invented  by  Jos.  Marie  Jacquard  of  Lyons, 
who  died  in  IfSi. —J acquard  arrangement 
or  appendage,  a  contrivance  appended  to  a 
loom  for  weaving  figured  goods.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  series  of  perforated  paper  or 
metal  cards  connected  with  a  revolving  per- 
forated prism,  and  so  arranged  as  to  secure 
the  raising  of  the  proper  warp  threads  to 
produce  a  figure  of  a  given  pattern  by  the 
entrance  of  wires  connected  with  these 
threads  into  particular  perforations. — Jac- 
quard looin,  a  loom  furnished  with  such  an 
appendage. 

Jacquerie  (zhak-re),  »i.  [Fr.  See  Ja^k.]  An 
insurrection  of  peasants ;  originally,  the 
name  given  to  a  revolt  of  the  peasants 
against  the  nobles  of  Picardy,  France,  inl358. 

Jactancy  t  (jak'tan-si),  n.  [L.  jactantia, 
from  jacto,  freq.  of  jacio,  to  throw.]  A 
boasting.  Cockeram. 

Jactation  (jak-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  jactatio,  jac- 
tationis,  from  jacio,  to  throw.  See  JACTI- 
TATION.] Act  of  throwing;  agitation  of 
the  body  for  exercise;  the  exercise  of  riding 
in  some  kind  of  vehicle. 

Among  the  Romans  there  were  four  things  much 
in  use  :  bathing,  fumigation,  friction,  and Jactalioit. 

Temple. 

Jactitation  (jak-ti-ta'shon),  n.  [From  L. 
jactito,  a  double  freq.  from  jacto,  freq.  of 
jacio,  to  throw.]  1.  A  fr.  quent  tossing  of 
the  body  ;  restlessness.  —  2.  Vain  boasting ; 
bragging. — Jactitation  of  marriage,  in  the 
canon  law,  a  boasting  or  giving  out  by  a 
party  that  he  or  she  is  married  to  another, 
whereby  a  common  reputation  of  their  mar- 
riage may  follow. 

Jaculate  (jak'ii-lat),  v.t.  [L.  jaculor,  jacu- 
latus,  to  throw  the  javelin.]  To  dart;  to 
throw  out;  to  emit. 

Jaculation  (jak-ii-la'shon),  n.  The  action 
of  darting,  throwing  or  launching,  as  missive 
weapons.  'The  more  violent  jaculation, 
vibration,  and  speed  of  the  arrows.'  King. 

Jaculator  (jak'fl-lat-er),  n.  1.  One  who  jacu- 
lates  or  darts.  —  2.  The  archer-fish  (which 
see). 

Jaculatory  (jak'Q-la-to-ri),  a.  Darting  or 
throwing  out  suddenly,  or  suddenly  thrown 
out;  uttered  in  short  sentences.  'Jacula- 
tory prayers.'    Spiritual  ConjHct. 

Jade(jad),  71.  [Prov.  E.  yaud.  Sc.  yaud,  jaud, 
an  old  mare ;  Icel.  jalda,  Prov.  S w.  jdlda,  a 
mare.]  1.  A  mean  or  poor  horse;  a  tired 
horse;  a  worthless  nag. 

Tired  as  a  Jade  in  overloaden  cart.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  A  mean  woman;  a  wench;  a  quean:  used 
opprobriously. 

She  shines  the  first  of  battered  Jades.  Swift. 

3.  A  young  woman:  used  in  irony  or  slight 
contempt. 

You  now  and  then  see  some  handsome  your\^  Jades. 

Addiso}t. 

Jade  (jad),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  jaded;  ppr.  jading. 

1.  +  To  treat  as  a  jade;  to  kick  or  spurn.  Shak. 

2.  To  ride  or  drive  severely;  to  overdrive; 
as,  to  jade  a  horse. 

It  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire,  and,  as  we  say  now,  to  Jade 
anything  too  far.  Bacofi. 


3.  To  weary  or  fatigue  in  general. 

The  mind  once  Jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its 
power  15  very  hardly  brought  to  exert  its  force  again, 
.  Locke. 

4.  T  To  befool  or  make  ridiculous. 

I  do  not  now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagination  Jade 
Shak. 

Jade  (jad),  v.i.  To  become  weary;  to  lose 
spirit;  to  sink. 

They  are  promising  in  the  beginning,  but  they  fail 
and  Jade  and  tire  in  the  prosecution.  South. 

Jade  (jad),  »i.  [Origin  unknown.]  A  mineral, 
a  variety  of  tremolite;  called  also  Nephrite 
ov Nepihritic  Stole,  remarkable  for  its  hard- 
ness and  tenacity.  It  is  of  a  colour  more 
or  less  green,  of  a  resinous  or  oily  aspect 
when  polished,  and  fusible  into  a  glass  or 
enamel.  It  has  been  used  by  rude  nations 
for  their  weapons.  It  is  found  in  detached 
masses  or  inhering  in  rocks. 

Jadeiy  (jad'er-i),  n.  The  tricks  of  a  jade. 
Beau.  &  Fl. 

Jadlsh  (jad'ish),  a.  1.  Vicious;  bad,  like  a 
jade:  said  of  a  horse.— 2.  Unchaste:  said  of 
a  woman. 

'Tis  to  no  boot  to  be  jealous  of  a  woman  ;  for  if  the 
humour  takes  her  to  be  Jadish,  not  all  the  locks  and 
spies  in  nature  can  keep  her  honest.      L' Estrange. 

Jag  (jag),  n.  1.  A  small  load,  as  of  grain  or 
hay  in  the  straw.  [Provincial.  ]— 2.  A  saddle- 
bag; a  cloak-bag;  a  pedlar's  wallet.  Sir  W. 
Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Jag  (jag),  v.t.  To  carry,  as  a  load;  as,  to  jag 
hay. 

Jag  (jag),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  jagged;  ppr.  jagr- 
ging.  [Origin  and  connections  doubtful; 
comp.  Icel.  jaki,  a  piece  of  ice  (see  Icicle)  ; 
O.E.  jag,  to  cut  or  slash,  G.  zacke,  a  prong, 
tooth,  jag;  zacken,  to  dent,  jag;  ziclczack, 
E.  zigzag.]  1.  To  notch;  to  cut  into  notches 
or  teeth  like  those  of  a  saw. — 2.  To  prick, 
as  with  a  sharp  instrument.  [Scotch.] 

Jag  (jag),  n.  [See  the  verb  above.]  1.  A 
tooth  of  a  saw ;  a  notch  or  denticulation  ;  a 
sharp  protuberance  or  indentation. 

Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag 

The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  Jag:  Coleridge. 

2.  In  bot.  a  cleft  or  division. 
Jaganat,  Jagganath  (jag'a-nat,  jag'ga- 

nath),  11.    Same  as  JayamiAtha. 

Jagannatha,  Jaggarinatha  (jeg-gSn-na'- 
tha),  n.  [Skr.]  Lit.  'Lord  of  the  World,' 
the  name  given  to  Krishna,  the  eighth  in- 
carnation of  Vishnu,  and  to  a  veiy  cele- 
briited  idol  of  this  deity.  It  is  a  very 
rudely  cut  wooden  image,  having  the  body 
red,  the  face  black,  and  the  arms  gilt;  the 
mouth  is  open  and  of  the  colour  of  blood; 
the  eyes  aie  formed  of  precious  stones.  It 
is  covered  with  magnificent  vestments  and 
seated  upon  a  throne  between  two  others— 
his  brother  Bala-Eama  and  his  sister  Sub- 
hadra,  coloured  respectively  white  and 
black.  The  temple  specially  dedicated  to 
Jagannatha  is  situated  at  Puri  in  Orissa. 
It  stands  in  a  square  area  containing  many 
other  temples  and  inclosed  by  a  lofty  stone 
wall,  each  side  of  which  is  about  650  feet  in 
length.  It  is  built  chiefly  of  a  coarse  granite 
resembling  sandstone,  and  appears  as  a  vast 
mass  of  masonry  surmounted  by  several 
lofty  towers,  the  great  tower  rising  to  a 
height  of  192  feet.  Under  the  main  tower  are 
placed  the  idol  of  Jagannatha  and  those  of 
his  brother  and  sister.  Great  numbers  of  pil- 
grims, at  the  time  of  the  festivals  of  Jagan- 
natha, assemble  from  all  quarters  of  India  to 
pay  their  devotions  at  his  shrine.  On  these 
occasions  the  idol,  along  with  those  of  his 
brother  and  sister,  is  mounted  on  a  mon- 
strous car  resting  on  sixteen  wheels,  which 
is  drawn  by  the  pilgrims ;  and  formerly 
great  numbers  of  the  congregated  people 
were  wont  to  throw  themselves  under  the 
wheels,  and  were  thus  crushed  to  death,  the 
victims  believing  that  by  suffering  this  sort 
of  death  they  should  be  immediately  con- 
veyed to  heaven.  This  horrid  practice, 
however,  is  now  of  rare  occurrence.  Written 
also  Juggernaut. 

Jagataic  (jag-a-ta'ik),  a.  [From  Jagatai, 
the  native  name  of  "Turkestan,  from  Jaga- 
tai, one  of  the  sons  of  Ghengis  Khan,  to 
whom  he  left  this  portion  of  his  empire.] 
A  term  applied  to  the  eastermost  dialects 
of  the  Turkish  group  of  tongues,  spoken  by 
the  people  of  Turkestan. 

Jagerant  (ja'jer-ant),  n.  Same  as  Jazerant 
(which  see). 

Jagged  (jag'ed),  p.  and  a.  Having  notches 
or  teeth;  cleft;  divided;  laciniate;  jagged 
leaves :  in  her.  said  of  the  division  of  the 
field,  or  of  the  outlines  of  an  ordinary,  which 
appear  rough  by  being  forcibly  torn  asunder. 


ch,  c/iain;     ch.  Sc.  \och;     g,  go;     j,  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sins';     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  loig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  azure. — See  Ket. 
Vol.  II.  86 
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Jaggedness  (jag'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  jagged  or  denticulated;  unevenness. 

First  draw  rudely  your  leaves,  making  them  plain, 
before  you  give  tlieni  their  veins  or  jaggedness. 

Peacham, 

Jagger  (jag'er),  m.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
jags.— 2.  A  jagging-iron  (which  see). 

Jagger  (jag'er),  n.  One  who  carries  a  jag 
or  pedlar's  wallet;  a  pedlar.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Jaggernaut  (jag'ger-nat),  71.  Same  as  Jag- 
ajLHu  tha. 

Jaggery,  Jagghery  (jag'^r-i),  n.  [Hind. 

jCigri.]  In  the  East  Indies,  the  name  given 
to  sugar  in  its  coarse  state ;  imperfectly 
granulateil  sugar;  also,  the  inspissated  juice 
of  tlie  palmyra-tree. 

Jagging-iron  (jag'ing-i-ern),  11.  A  brass 
wheel,  witli  a  jagged  or  notched  edge,  for 
cutting  cakes  into  ornamental  figures. 

Jaggy  (jag'i),  a.  Set  with  teeth;  denticu- 
lated; uneven;  notched. 

His  teeth  stood  jaggy  in  three  dreadful  rows. 

Addisoti. 

Jaghirdar  (jag-her-dar'),  n.  In  the  East 
Indies,  a  person  holding  a  jaghire. 

Jaghire  (jag-her'),  n.  In  the  East  Indies, 
an  assignment  of  the  government  share  of 
the  produce  of  a  portion  of  land  to  an  indi- 
vidual, either  personal  or  for  the  support 
of  a  public  establishment,  particularly  of  a 
military  nature. 

Jaguar  (ja-gwai''),  n.  [Brazilian  jagiiara.] 
Fells  onca,  the  American  tiger  or  ounce  of 
Brazil,  the  largest  and  most  formidable 


Jaguar  [Fell's  onca). 

feline  quadruped  of  the  New  World.  It  is 
marked  with  large  dark  spots  in  the  form 
of  circles,  with  a  dark  spot  or  pupil  in  the 
centre  of  each.  It  U  as  large  as  a  wolf,  and 
preys  on  all  sorts  of  animals,  from  insects 
and  sliell-fish  up  to  horses  and  oxen.  It 
rarely  attacks  man  unless  hard  pressed  by 
hunger  or  driven  to  bay. 

Jail  (ja),  n.    [Heb.]  Jehovah. 

Jail  (jal).  n.  [Fr.  geole,  O.Fr.  jraioie,  a  prison; 
It.  gabhiola,  a  small  cage,  dim.  of  gabbia,  a 
cage;  from  L.  cavca,  a  cage,  a  coop,  a  den, 
from  cavus.  hollow.]  A  prison;  a  building 
or  place  for  the  confinement  of  persons  ar- 
rested for  debt  or  for  crime. 

Jail  (jal),  v.t.  To  put  in  prison;  to  imprison. 

Jailbird  (jal'berd),  n.  A  prisoner;  one  wlio 
has  been  confined  in  prison:  sometimes  used 
adjectivally. 

There  was  the  same  air  about  them  all — a  listless, 
jailbird,  careless  swagfger.  Dickens. 

Jail-delivery  (jal'de-liv-er-i),  n.  In  law,  a 
commission  to  the  judges,  &c.,  of  assize, 
empowering  them  to  try  and  deliver  every 
prisoner  who  may  be  in  jail  when  they  arrive 
at  the  assize  town,  whenever  or  by  whom- 
soever indicted,  or  for  whatever  crime  com- 
mitted. 

Jailer,  Jailor  (jal'er),  n.  The  keeper  of  a 
prison. 

Jail-fever  (jal'fe-ver),  n.  A  dangerous  and 
often  fatal  fever  generated  in  jails  and  other 
places  crowded  with  people,  said  to  be  due 
to  confinement  and  bad  air. 

Jailkeeper  (jal'kep-er),  n.  One  who  keeps 
a  jail;  a  jailer. 

Jain,  Jaina  (jiln,  jan'a),  n.  One  of  a  Hindu 
religious  sect,  which,  from  the  wealth  and 
influence  of  its  members,  forms  an  import- 
ant division  of  the  Indian  population.  The 
name  signifies  a  follower  of  Jina,  one  of  the 
denominations  of  their  deified  saints.  The 
sect  was  very  numerous  and  important  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  they  have  left  many  monu- 
ments of  their  skill  and  power  in  the  fine 
temples  built  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Jainism  was  an  offshoot  of  Buddhism, 
with  which  it  has  many  leading  doctrines 
in  common,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by 
Its  recognition  of  a  divine  personal  Ruler  of 


all,  and  by  its  political  leanings  towards 
Brahmanism.  The  Jains  deny  the  divine 
origin  and  infallible  authority  of  the  Vedas; 
they  reverence  certain  holy  mortals,  who 
have  acquired  by  self-denial  and  mortifica- 
tion a  station  superior  to  that  of  the  gods; 
and  they  manifest  e.xtreme  tenderness  for 
animal  life.  They  affirm  that  the  world  has 
existed  from  all  eternity,  not  having  been 
created,  and  that  it  will  exist  for  ever. 

Jaina  (jan'a),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Jains  or  their  creed. — Jaina  architecture,  a 
style  of  architecture  which  appears  to  be  a 
modification  or  development  of  Buddhist 
architecture,  as  Jainism  is  an  outgrowth  of 
Buddhism.  In  Buddhist  architecture  no 
structural  arcli  occurs,  but  in  the  remains 
of  Jaina  architecture,  chiefiy  consisting  of 
temples,  we  meet  with  a  horizontal  arch, 
that  is,  one  in  which  the  stones  rest  hori- 
zontally. Its  most  distinguishing  character- 
istic, however,  is  its  dome,  built  horizontally 
and  resting  commonly  upon  eight  pillars 
arranged  octagonally;  but  these  eight  pillars 
are  almost  never  left  to  themselves,  the  base 
being  made  square  by  the  addition  of  four 
others  at  the  angles.  There  are  many  small 
buildings  so  constructed,  that  is  with  only 
twelve  pillars,  but  oftener  two  more  aie 
added  on  each  face,  making  twenty,  or  four 
on  each  face,  making  twenty-eight,  or  six  on 
each  face,  making  thirty-six,  and  so  on.  The 
principal  object  in  a  Jaina  temple  is  a  cell 
lighted  from  the  door,  containing  a  cross- 
legged  figure  of  the  saint  to  whom  the 
temple  is  dedicated.  The  cell  is  always 
terminated  upwards  by  a  pyramidal  spire- 
like roof,  and  there  is  a  portico  attached, 
generally  of  considerable  extent,  and  in 
most  instances  surmounted  by  a  dome.  The 
whole  is  inclosed  in  a  court-yard ,  surrounded 
by  a  double  colonnade  of  smaller  pillars, 
which  form  porticos  to  a  range  of  cells,  each 
occupied  by  the  cross-legged  image  of  a 
saint.  Tliere  are  also  Jaina  towers,  such  as 
towers  commemorative  of  victory,  very  ela- 
borate in  construction  and  ornamentation. 
Tlie  civil  architecture  presents  no  feature 
of  interest,  there  being  nothing  to  distin- 
guish it  from  that  of  the  Hindus.  Jaina 
architecture  was  at  its  best  about  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century  of  our  era. 

Jainism  (jan'izm),  n.  The  principles,  doc- 
trines, or  creed  of  the  Jains. 

Jak,  Jak-tree  (jak,  jak'tre),  11.  Same  as 
Jaca-tree. 

Jakes  (jaks),  n.  [Origin  doubtful.  Wedg- 
wood connects  it  with  Fr.  gachis,  a  heap  of 
filth,  G.  gauche,  a  filthy  fluid.]   A  privy. 

Jakes-farmert  (jaks'farm-er),  n.  One  who 
cleanses  the  jakes,  or  public  privies;  jocu- 
larly called  a  Gold-finder. 

Nay  we  are  all  signiors  here  in  Spain,  from  the 
jakes-/ar7ner  to  the  grandee  or  adelantado. 

Beatt.  &•  Fl. 

Jak-WOOd  (jak'wud),  n.  Same  s.%  J ack-wood. 

Jalap  (jal'ap),  n.  [Fr.  Jatap;  Sp.  jalapa:  so 
called  from  jalapa,  a  province  in  Mexico, 
whence  it  is  imported.]  The  name  given  to 
the  tuberous  roots  of  several  plants  of  the 
nat.  order  Convolvulacea;,  that  of  Ipomcea 
purga  being  the  most  important.  This  is 
a  twining  herbaceous  plant,  with  cordate- 
acuminate,  sharply  aurioled  leaves,  and 
elegant  salver-shaped  deep  pink  Howers, 
growing  naturally  on  the  eastern  declivities 
of  the  Mexican  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  5000  to  8000  feet.  The  jalap  of  commerce 


Jalap  Plant  {Ipomcea  purga), 

consists  of  irregular  ovoid  dark-brown  roots, 
varying  from  the  size  of  an  egg  to  that  of  a 
hazel-nut,  but  occasionally  as  large  as  a 
man's  fist.  The  drug  jalap  is  one  of  the 
most  common  purgatives,  but  is  apt  to  gripe 
and  nauseate.  It  has  little  smell  or  taste, 
but  produces  a  slight  degree  of  pungency  in 


the  mouth.  Male  jalap,  or  orizaba-root,  is 
produced  by  Ipoirwea  orizabemis,  and  Tam- 
pico  jalap  from  /.  simulans. 
JalapiC  {ja-lap'ik),a.  Relating  to  or  consist- 
ing of  jalap  or  jalapin.  —  Jalapic  acid 
(Qi4HcoO,s),  an  acid  produced,  with  assimi- 
lation of  water,  by  dissolving  jalapin  in 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies  or  alkaline 
eartlis. 

Jalapin,  Jalapine  (jal'a-pin),  n.  (CajHsoOie  ) 
A  basic  resin,  which  is  the  purgative  prin- 
ciple of  tlie  roots  and  tubers  of  certain 
plants  of  the  convolvulaceous  order  See 
Jalap. 

Jalouse,  Jaloose  (ja-loz'),  v.i.  or  t.  [A  form 
of  jealous.]  To  suspect;  to  guess.  [Scotch.] 

They  jaionsed  the  opening  of  our  letters  at  Fair- 
port.  Sir  IK  Scott. 

Jalousie  (zhal-b-ze),  n.  [Fr.,  ivom  jaloiix, 
jealous.  See  Jealous.]  A  wooden  frame 
orblind  for  shading  from  the  sunshine,  much 
used  in  tropical  and  hot  countries;  a  Vene- 
tian blind. 

Jam  (jam),  71.  [kv.  jamd,  congelation,  con- 
cretion; jamid,  concrete,  conjealed.  So  rob, 
a  conserve  of  fruits,  is  also  of  oriental  ori- 
gin. ]  A  conserve  of  fruits  boiled  with  sugar 
and  water. 

Jam  (jam),  n.  [Per.  and  VLmd.  jdmah,  rai- 
ment, robe.]  1.  A  muslin  dress  worn  in 
India. — 2.  A  kind  of  frock  for  cliildren. 

Jam  (jam),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  jammed;  ppr 
jamming.  [Perhaps  ivom  jamb,  so  that  the 
original  notion  might  be  that  of  pressing 
between  two  uprightsor  jambs.  Skeat,  how- 
ever, regards  it  as  the  same  word  as  chain 
and  champ,  to  chew,  to  crush.]  1.  To  press; 
to  crowd;  to  wedge  in;  to  squeeze  tight. 

The  ship,  which,  by  its  building  was  Spanish,  stuck 
fdst,  jammed  in  between  two  rocks :  all  the  stern  and 
quarters  of  her  were  beaten  to  pieces  with  the  sea. 

Drjoe. 

2.  To  tread  hard  or  make  firm  by  treading, 
as  land  by  cattle.  [Provincial.] 
Jam  (jam),  n.    A  crush;  a  squeeze;  a  hlock 
of  people. 

Yet  onward  stiU  the  gathering  numbers  cram, 
Contending  crowders  shout  the  frequent  danm, 
And  all  is  bustle,  squeeze,  row,  jabbering,  and  Jam. 

J.  6-  H.  Smith. 
Jam  (jam),  n.    In  mining,  same  as  Jamb,  2. 
Jamadar  (jam'a-dar),  n.    Same  as  Jemidar. 

Jamaican  (ja-ma'- 

kan),  a.  Relating 
or  belonging  to  Ja- 
maica. 

Jamaican  (ja-ma'- 

kan),  n.  One  who 
belongs  to  Jamaica; 
a  native  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Jamaica. 
Jamaica  Pepper 
(ja-ma'ka  pep-per). 
)(.  Same  as  All- 
spice (which  see). 
Jamb  (jam),  11,  [Fr. 
jambc .a.\&s,  whence 
jambage,  a  jamb.] 
In  arch,  a  side  or 
vertical  piece  of 
any  opening  or  ap- 
erture in  a  wall,  such  as  a  door,  window,  or 
chimney,  which  helps  to  bear  the  piece  that 
discharges  the  superincumbent  weight  of 
the  wall.— 2.  In  mining,  a  mass  of  mineral  or 
stone  in  a  quarry  or  pit  standing  upright, 
more  or  less  distinct  from  neighbouring  or 
adjoining  parts. 
Jamb  (jam),  v.t.  To  jam  (which  see). 
Jambart  (jam'bart),  71.  Same  as  Jambc 
(which  see). 

Jambe,t  n.  [Fr.  jambe,  the  leg.]  Armour 
for  the  leg,  sometimes  made  of  cuirbouilli, 
but  most  frequently  of  metal,  much  used 
din-ing  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth centuries.    See  Solleret. 

Jambee  (jam-be'),  n.  [O.Fr.  jamboier,  to 
walk,  from  jambe,  the  leg.]  A  fashionable 
cane.  Tatler. 

Jambeux.t  n.  pi.    A  plural  form  of  Jambe. 

One  for  his  legs  and  knees  provided  well. 
With  jambenx  armed  and  double  plates  of  steel. 

Drydeji. 

Jamdari  (jam'da-ri),  n.  In  the  East  Indies, 
a  species  of  muslin  flowered  in  the  loom. 

Jamesonite  (ja'me-son-it),  n.  A  mineral 
thus  named  after  Professor  Jameson;  axot- 
omous  antimony-glance. 

Jam-nut  (jam'nut),  n.  In  mech.  a  nut 
placed  in  contact  with  the  main  nut  on  the 
same  bolt  to  keep  it  from  turning. 

Jampan  O'am'pan),  n.  In  the  East  Indies, 
a  solid  sedan-chair  supported  between  two 
thick  bamboo  poles,  and  borne  by  four  men. 


,  Jamb  of  Doorway. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      ti.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  fey 
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Jampanee  (jam-pan-e'),  n.  The  bearer  of 
a  jaiiipan. 

The  mate  of  the  jampanees  came  out  at  the  door. 

iV.  H.  Russell. 

Jamrosade  (jam'ros-ad),  n.  The  rose-apple; 
the  fruit  of  the  East  Indian  tree  Jainbosa 
vulgaris  or  Eugenia  jambos. 

Jan  (jan),  9i.  [Ar.]  In  Mohammedan  myth. 
an  inferior  liind  of  demon. 

Jane  (jan),  n.  [O.E.  jean,  from  Genoa.] 
l.t  A  coin  of  Genoa;  any  small  coin.— il/any 
a  jane,  much  money.  Spcnsei: — 2.  A  kind 
of  twilled  cotton  cloth;  jean. 

Jane-Of-apes  (jan'ov-aps),  n.  A  pert  girl: 
the  female  counterpart  oi  jackanapes.  Mas- 
singer. 

Jangada  (jan-ga'da),  n.  [Pg.]  A  raft-boat 
used  in  Peru  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Brazil. 

Jangle  O'ang'gl),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  jangled; 
jipr.  jawjling.  [O.Fr.  jangler,  gangler;  Pr. 
janglar,  to  mock,  rail,  quarrel,  from  L.G. 
and  D.  jangelen,  to  whimper,  to  brawl,  to 
quarrel.]  1.  To  sound  discordantly  or 
harshly.— 2.  To  quarrel  in  words;  to  alter- 
cate; to  bicker;  to  wrangle.  Shale. 

Jangle  (jang-'gl),  v.t.  l.  To  cause  to  sound 
harshly  or  inharmoniously.  —  2.  To  give 
utterance  to  in  a  discordant  or  inharmoni- 
ous manner. 

Ere  monkish  rhymes 
Had  Jattffled  their  fantastic  cliiiues.  Prior. 

Jangle  O'ang'gl), «.  Discordant  soimd;  prate; 
babble.  'The  m&A  jangle  of  Matilda's  lyre.' 
Gifford. 

Jangler  (jang'gl-er),  n.  A  wrangling  noisy 
fellow;  a  prater;  a  l5abbler. 

Jangleress.t  Jangleresset  (jang'gl-er-es), 

?i.    A  female  prater  or  babbler. 
Janglerie,t  n.   Idle  talk;  prate;  jangle; 
babble. 

The  Jajiglerie  of  woman  ne  can  nothing  hide. 

Chancer. 

Janglour,t  «■  A  jangler;  a  prater.  Chau- 
cer. 

Janissary.   See  Janizary. 
Janitor  (jan'i-ter),  7i.   [L.]  A  doorkeeper; 
a  porter. 

Janitrix  (jan'i-triks),  n.  1.  A  female  jani- 
tor or  doorkeeper. — 2.  In  anat.  a  large  vein; 
the  vena  porta. 

Janizart  (jan'i-zar),  n.    A  janizary. 

Janizarian  (jan-i-za'ri-an),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  janizaries  or  their  government.  'The 
janizarian  republic  of  Algiers.'  Burke. 

Janizary,  Janissary  (jan'i-za-ri,  jau'is-sa- 
ri),  n.  [Turk,  yeni,  new,  and  tcheri,  militia, 
soldiers.]  A  soldier  of  the  Turkish  foot- 
guards.  The  janizaries  were  a  body  of  in- 
fantry, and  reputed  the  Grand  Seignor's 
guards.  They  became  turbulent,  and  rising 
in  arms  against  the  sultan,  were  attacked, 
defeated,  and  destroyed  in  Constantinople 
in  June,  1826. 

Janker  (jang'ker),  n.  A  long  pole  on  two 
wheels,  used  in  Scotland  for  transporting 
logs  of  wood. 

Jannock  (jan'nok),  a.  [Comp.  Gael,  ionann- 
ach,  equal.]  Fair;  straightforward;  down- 
right. [Provincial.] 

Jannock  (jan'nok),  n.  Fair-play;  open  deal- 
ing.   [Pinvincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

Jannock  (jan'nok),  »i.    Oat-bread.  [Local.] 

Jansenism  (jan'sen-izm),  n.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Jansenists. 

Jansenist  (jan'sen-ist),  n.  A  follower  of 
Jansen,  bishop  of  Ypres  in  Flanders,  who 
leaned  to  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace 
as  maintained  by  Calvin.  The  Jansenists 
formed  a  powerful  party  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Jant  (jant),  n.  and  v.  Same  as  Jaunt  (which 
see). 

Janthina  (jan'thin-a),  n.  Same  as  lanthina 
(which  see). 

Jantily  (jan'ti-li),  adv.    Same  as  Jauntily. 

Jantiness  (jan'ti-nes),  n.  Same  as  Jaunti- 
1ICSS.  Addison. 

JantU,  Janta  (jan'to,  jan'ta),  n.  A  ma- 
chine for  raising  water  to  urigate  land,  used 
in  Hindustan. 

Janty  (jan'ti),  a.    Same  as  Jaunty. 

We  owe  most  of  our  janty  fashions  now  in  vogue 
to  some  adept  beau.  Guai'dian. 

January  (jan'ii-a-ri),  n.  [L.  januarius,  the 
month  consecrated  to  Janus.]  The  first 
month  of  the  year  according  to  the  present 
computation. 

Janus  (ja'nus),  n.  A  Latin  deity  represented 
with  two  faces  looking  opposite  ways,  and 
holding  a  key  in  one  hand  and  a  staff  in  the 
other.  He  presided  over  the  commence- 
ment of  all  undertakings.  His  temple  at 
Rome  was  kept  open  in  time  of  war,  and 
shut  in  time  of  peace. 


slavery  was  the  hinge  on  which  the  gates  of  the 
temple  of  Janits  turned  lin  the  American  war). 

Times  neiuspaper. 

Janus-faced  (ja'nus-fast),  a.  Having  two 
faces;  two-faced;  double-dealing;  deceitful. 

Janus-headed  (ja'nus-hed-ed),  a.  Double- 
headed. 

Japan  (ja-pan'),  n.  [From  the  country  so 
called.]  1.  Work  varnished  and  figured  in 
the  manner  practised  by  the  natives  of 
Japan. — 2.  The  varnish  employed  in  japan- 
ning articles.    See  Japan-lacquer. 

Japan  (ja-pan'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Japan  or  to  the  peculiar  lacquered  work  of 
Japan. 

Japan  (ja-panO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  japanned; 
ppr.  japanning.  1.  To  varnish  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Japanese,  tliat  is,  to  cover  wood, 
metal,  paper,  &c. ,  with  a  thick  coating  of 
hard  and  brilliant  varnish  wholly  or  partly 
coloured. — 2.  To  black  and  gloss,  as  in  black- 
ing shoes  or  boots. — Japanned  leather, 
a  species  of  enamelled  or  varnished  leather 
prepared  with  several  coatings  of  a  mixture 
consisting  of  linseed-oil,  Prussian-blue,  and 
lamp-black  rubbed  in  with  the  hand  and 
then  dried  in  a  stove. 

Japan-earth  (ja-pan'erth),  n.  A  name  of 
terra  japonica,  catechu  or  cutch,  an  astiin- 
gent  matter  procured  ixom  Acacia  Catechu. 

Japanese  (jap'an-ez),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Japan  or  its  inhabitants. 

Japanese  (jap'an-ez),  n.  1.  sing,  and  pi.  A 
native  or  natives  of  Japan.  —  2.  sing.  The 
language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Japan. 

Japan-lacquer  (ja-pan'lak-6r),  n.  A  valu- 
able black  hard  varnish  used  in  japanning. 
It  is  obtained  from  Rhus  vernix,  a  tree  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  order  AnacardiaccEe. 

Japanner  (ja-pan'er),  n.  1.  One  who  japans 
or  varnishes  in  the  manner  of  the  Japanese. 
2.  A  shoe-black.  Pope. 

Japannlsh  (ja-pan'ish),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Japan  ;  after  the  manner  of  Japan  or  of 
japanned  articles.    [Rare  ] 

Japet  (jap),  D.i.  [Perhaps  a  form  derived 
from  Icel.  geipa,  to  talk  nonsense,  from 
geip,  nonsense ;  or  connected  with  gah,  to 
prate.  Sc.  gab,  to  speak  pertly,  gab,  the 
mouth,  as  jabber  with  gabble.]   To  jest. 

It  was  not  time  with  him  to  Jape  nor  toy.  Skelion. 

Japet  (jap),  v.t.  1.  To  cheat;  to  impose 
upon. —2.  To  deride;  to  taunt;  to  gibe. 

Chaucer^ 

Japet  (jap),  n.  A  jest;  a  trick.  'And  turned 
all  his  liarm  into  a.  jape.'  Chaucer. 

Japer,t '1.    A  jester;  a  buffoon.  Chaucer. 

Japetidse  (ja-pet'i-de),  n.  pi.  [From  Ja2}heth, 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  ]  One  uf  the 
three  great  divisions  into  which  Dr.  Latham 
divides  tlie  family  of  man,  the  other  two 
being  Mongolidoe  and  Atlantida:.  It  com- 
prises the  chief  nations  of  Europe  belonging 
to  the  family  generally  known  as  the  Indo- 
European. 

Japhetic(ja-fet'ik),ci.  Pertaining  to  Japheth, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Noah;  as,  the  Japhetic 
nations. 

Jar  (jar),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  jarred;  ppr.  jarring. 
[Also  found  in  forms  chur,  jur,  and  imitative 
of  sound;  comp  night-jar,  night-c/mrr,names 
of  the  goat-sucker  from  its  cry;  a\s,o  jargon, 
L.  garrio,  to  chatter.]  1.  To  strike  together 
with  a  sliort  rattle  or  tremulous  sound  ;  to 
give  out  an  untuneful  or  harsh  sound;  to 
sound  discordantly;  as,  a  jarring  sound. 

A  string  may  jar  in  the  best  master's  hand. 

J\osco7n»io>t. 

2.  To  be  inconsistent;  to  clash;  to  interfere; 
to  quarrel ;  to  dispute;  as,  our  views  do  not 
jar. 

For  orders  and  degrees 
j^amot  with  liberty,  but  well  consist.  Mtltoti. 
They  must  be  sometimes  ignorant  of  the  means 
conducing  to  those  ends,  in  wliicli  alone  they  can  jar 
and  oppose  each  other.  Drydefi. 

3.  To  vibrate  regularly ;  to  repeat  the  same 
sound. 

My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  with  sighs  they j'ar. 

Shai. 

Jar  (jar),  v.t.  To  cause  a  short  tremulous 
motion  to;  to  cause  to  shake  or  tremble. 

when  once  they  (bells)  Jar  and  check  each  other, 
either  jangling  together,  or  striking  preposterously, 
how  harsh  and  unpleasing  is  that  noise  !     Bp.  Hail. 

Jar  (jar),  n.  1.  A  rattling  vibration  of  sound; 
a  harsh  sound;  a  discord;  as,  'a  trembling 
jar.'  Holder. — 2.  Clash  of  interest  or  opi- 
nions; collision;  discord;  debate;  conflict. 

And  yet  his  peace  is  but  continual  jar.  Spetiser. 
The  slaughtered  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar. 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war. 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  Repetition  of  the  noise  made  by  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock. 


I  love  thee  not  a j'ar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord.  Shak. 

Jar  (jar),  n.  [Fr.  jare;  Sp.  jarra;  It.  giara, 
a  jar,  from  Ar.  jarrah,  a  water-pot.]  1.  A 
vessel,  as  of  earthenware  or  glass,  of  various 
shapes  and  dimensions;  as,  a  jar  of  honey. 
2.  The  quantity  contained  in  a  jar ;  the  con- 
tents of  a  jar;  as,  a  jar  of  oil. 

Jararaca  (ja-ra-ia'ka),  n.  [The  native  name 
in  Surinam.]  A  species  of  serpent,  a  native 
of  Brazil,  seldom  exceeding  18  inches  in 
length,  having  prominent  veins  on  its  head, 
ami  of  a  dusky  brownish  colour,  variegated 
witli  red  and  black  spots.  It  is  veiy  poison- 
ous. 

Jarble,  Jarvel  (jarOal,  jar'vel),  v.t.  [See 
JAVEL.]   To  bemire.  [Provincial.] 

Jarde  (jard),  ?j.  [Fr.]  In /arrifj-j/,  a  callous 
tumour  on  the  leg  of  a  horse,  below  the 
bend  of  the  ham  on  the  outside. 

Jardiniere  (zhar-den-yar),  n.  [Fr.,  a  female 
gardener;  a  gardener's  wife.]  An  orna- 
mental stand  for  plants  and  flowers,  used 
as  a  decoration  of  an  apartment. 

Jarglet  (jar'gl),  v.i.  [Perhaps  a  form  of 
jangle,  through  the  influence  of  jargon, 
gargle.]   To  emit  a  harsh  or  shrill  sound. 

Her  husband's  rusty  iron  corselet ; 

Whose  jarglm^  sound  might  rock  her  babe  to  rest. 

Bf.  Hall. 

Jargoglet  (jar'gog-l),  v.t.  [Probably  from 
jargon.]  To  jumble ;  to  confuse.  'To  jar- 
gogle  your  thoughts.'  Locke. 

Jargon  (jar'gou),  n.  [Fr. ;  origin  doubtful. 
See  Jar,  v.i.]  1.  Confused,  unintelligible 
talk  or  language;  gabble;  gibberish. 

They  (the  Normans)  abandoned  their  native  speech 
and  adopted  the  French  tongue.  They  si:'eedily 
raised  their  new  language  to  dignity  and  importance 
which  it  had  never  before  possessed.  They  found  it 
a  barbarous  jargo^t;  they  fixed  it  in  writing. 

lilacaiclay. 

2.  Any  phraseology  peculiar  to  a  sect,  pro- 
fession, or  the  like  ;  professional  slang;  as, 
'  the  jarr/o?i  of  the  schools. '  Prion'. — 3.  Con- 
fusion; disorder.  Addison. 
Jargon  (jar'gon),  V.  i.  To  utter  unintelligible 
sounds. 

The  noisy  sea 
Jargoitiiig  like  a  foreigner  at  his  food.  Keats. 

Jargon  (jar'gon),  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  giargone,  from 
gialio,  yellow.]  A  mineral,  usually  of  a  gray 
or  greenish  white  colour,  in  small  irregu- 
lar grains,  or  crystallized  in  quadrangular 
prisms  surmounted  with  pyramids,  or  in 
octahedrons  consisting  of  double  quad- 
rangular prisms.  It  is  sometimes  written 
Jargoon.    See  Zircon. 

Jargonelle  ( jar-gon-el'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  jar- 
gon.  See  Jakgon,  the  mineral.]  A  variety 
of  early  pear. 

Jargonlc  ( jar-gon'ik ),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
mineral  jargon. 

Jargonize  (jar'gon-Jz),  v.  i.  To  utter  uncouth 
and  unintelligible  sounds. 

Jargoon  (jar'gon),  n.  In  mineral,  see  Jar- 
gon. 

Jarl  (yarl),  n.  [Icel.,  a  warrior,  a  nobleman, 
a  chief.]  The  name  given  in  the  early  history 
oi  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  to  the  lieu- 
tenant or  governor  of  a  province;  an  earl. 

Jar-nut  (jar'nut),  n.    Pig-nut  or  earth-nut. 

Jarrah  (jar'ra),  n.  A  timber-tree  of  West 
Australia,  the  Eucalyptus  rostrata  ot  botan- 
ists. The  wood  is  very  durable,  and  re- 
sembles mahogany. 

Jarringly  (jai-'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  jarring  or 
discordant  manner. 

Jarvey,  Jarvy  (jar'vi),  n.  l.  A  hackney- 
coach. 

I  stepped  into  the  litter — I  mean  the  litter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  j'arvy.  Theodore  Hook, 

2.  The  driver  of  a  coach,  cab,  or  similar 
conveyance.  [Slang.] 

Jasey  (ja'zi),  n.  [Possibly  a  corruption  of 
Jersey,  as  being  made  of  Jersey  yarn.]  A 
worsted  wig. 

a  little,  snuffy  spindle-shanked  gentleman  in  wait- 
ing, in  a  brown  jasey  and  a  green  coat  covered  with 
orders.  Thackeray. 

Jasha'Wk  (jas'hak),  n.  [A  form  of  eyas- 
hawk.]    A  young  hawk. 

Jasione  (ja-si-o'ne),  n.  [Gr.  iasiane,  a  name 
given  by  Theophrastus  to  a  wild  pot- 
herb, now  unknown.  ]  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  nat.  order  Campanulacese.  The  J. 
montana,  or  common  sheep's  bit,  is  found 
in  Britain  growing  on  dry  heathy  pastures. 
Its  flowers  are  of  a  bright  blue,  in  terminal 
dense,  hemispherical  heads,  surrounded  by 
a  many-leaved  involucre. _ 

Jasminaceee  (jas-min-a'se-e),  n.pl.  A  group 
or  nat.  order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing 
the  genera  Jasmimmi,  Menodora,  and  Nyc- 
tanthes.    The  plants  have  a  double  berry 
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or  capsule,  and  the  corolla-lobea  are  much 
imbricated. 
Jasmine,  Jasmin  (jas'min),  n.  [Fr.  jasmin; 
Ar.  and  ultimately  Pers.  ydsemln,  jasmine.] 
The  popular  name  of  the  species  of  the  genus 
Jasminum.  They  are  elegant,  branched, 
erect  or  climbing  shrubs,  with  impari- 
pinnate,  trifoliolate,  or  simple  leaves,  and 
(usually  cymose)  white  or  yellow  flowers, 


from  some  of  which  deUcious  perfumes  are 
extracted.  There  are  about  100  species, 
most  of  them  Asiatic;  some  occur  in  south 
and  a  few  in  tropical  Africa,  while  one  is 
a  native  of  Southern  Europe.  The  Caroline 
jasmine  is  Gelsemium  nitidum.  Often  writ- 
ten Jessmnine. 
Jaspt  (jasp),  n.  Jasper. 

The  floor  of  Jasj>  and  emeraude  was  dight.  Spensey. 

Jaspachatet  (jas'pa-kat),  n.  [Fr.  jaspa- 
chate,  L.  and  Gr.  iaspachates.]  Agate  jas- 
per. 

Jasper  (jas'pfer),  n.  [Fr.  jaspe,  L.  Gr.  iaspis, 
Ar.  yasheb,  Heb.  ydshpheh.  ]  An  impure 
opaque  coloured  quartz,  less  hard  than 
flint  or  even  than  common  quartz,  but 
which  gives  fire  with  steel.  It  is  entirely 
opaque,  or  sometimes  feebly  translucent  at 
the  edges,  and  presents  almost  every  vari- 
ety of  colour.  It  is  found  in  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  often  occurs  in  very  large  masses. 
It  admits  of  an  elegant  polish,  and  is  used 
for  vases,  seals,  snufi'-boxes,  &c.  There  are 
several  varieties,  as  red,  brown,  blackish, 
bluish,  EgyptisLn.— Agate  jasper  is  jasper  in 
layers  with  chalcedony. — Porcelain  jaspern 
only  baked  clay. 

Jasperated  (jas'per-at-ed),  a.  Mixed  with 
jasper ;  containing  particles  of  jasper;  as, 
jasperated  agate. 

Jaspery  (jas'per-i),  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  jasper;  mixed  with  jasper. 

Jaspidean,  Jaspideous  (jas-pid'e-an,  jas- 
pid'e-us),  a.  Like  jasper;  consisting  of  jas- 
per, or  partaking  of  jasper. 

Jaspoid  (jas'poid),  a.  [Fr.  jasjie,  jasper, 
and  Gr.  eidus,  resemblance.]  Resembling 
jasper. 

Jasponyx  (jas'po-niks),  n.  [L.  iasponyx,  Gr. 
iasponyx— iaspis,  jasper,  and  onyx,  a  finger- 
nail, a  precious  stone.]  The  purest  horn- 
coloured  onyx,  with  beautiful  green  zones, 
composed  of  genuine  matter  of  the  finest 
jaspers. 

Jatamansi  (ja-ta-man'si),  n.  The  East  In- 
dian name  for  the  true  spikenard,  Nardo- 
stachys  Jatamansi. 

Jateorhiza  (jat-e-6-ri'za),  n.  [Gr.  iater,  a 
physician,  and  rJiiza.  a  root.  ]  A  genus  of 
Menispermacea>,  closely  allied  to  Cocculus: 
so  named  from  the  root  of  one  of  the  species, 
the  J.  palinata  or  Cocculus palmatus ,  yield- 
ing the  calumba-root  of  the  pharmacopeia. 
It  is  a  native  of  Mozambique. 

Jatropba  (jat'ro-fa),  n.  [Gr.  iatros,  physi- 
cian, and  trophe,  food.]  A  genus  of  woody 
plants  with  alternate  stipulate  leaves  and 
cymes  of  small  flowers,  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Euphorbiacea;,  for  the  most  part  in- 
habiting the  tropical  parts  of  America.  Some 
of  the  species  are  of  some  importance  l)otli 
as  medicine  and  food.  The  seeds  of  J. 
glauca  yield  an  oil  of  a  stimulating  quality. 
The  seeds  of  J.  Curcas  (now  Ciircas  pur- 
gans)  are  purgative.  The  roots  of  J.  Mniii- 
hot  yield  the  celebrated  manioc  of  the  ne- 
groes, known  by  the  name  of  cassava  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  tapioca  of  Brazil.  (See 
Manioc,  Cassava,  and  Tapioca.)  J.  elas- 


tica  yields  an  elastic  substance  used  as 
caoutchouc. 

Jauk  (jak),  v.i.  [Perhaps  connected  with 
gawk,  gawky.]  To  trifle;  to  spend  one's 
time  idly.    [Scotch.  ] 

An"  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand. 
An"  ne'er,  though  out  o"  sight,  to  jauk  or  play. 

Bunts. 

Jaum  (jiim),  «.  Same  as  Jam!).  [Scotch.] 
Jaumange  (zho-mahzh),  n.  [Fr.  jaune,  yel- 
low, and  ma?jr/cr,  meat.]  A  variety  of  blanc- 
mange; Dutch  flummery. 
Jauncet  (jans),  v.i.  [O.Fr.  jancer.  See 
Jaunt,  v.  i.  ]  To  ride  hard ;  to  harass  or 
fatigue  a  horse  in  riding ;  to  ride  or  rove 
here  and  there. 

Spur-galled,  and  tired  by jaioicitig  Bolingbroke. 

S/ttt/i. 

Jaundice  (jan'dis),  n.    [0.  and  Pro  v.  E. 

jaiines.  jaunis,  jawnes,  Fr.  jaunisse,  from 
jaune,  O.Fr.  jalne,  L.  galbanus,  galbuius,  yel- 
lowish, galbus,  yellow.  See  Yellow.]  A 
disease,  in  its  most  common  form  character- 
ized by  suppression  and  alteration  of  the  liver 
functions,  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  skin,  and 
urine;  whiteness  of  the  discharges  from  the 
intestines;  uneasiness,  referred  to  the  region 
of  the  stomach;  loss  of  appetite  and  general 
languor  and  lassitude.  Hence,  from  jaun- 
dice being  accompanied  by  a  discoloured 
view  of  external  objects  and  depression  of 
spirits,  the  name  is  given  to  a  feeling  or 
emotion  disordering  the  judgment,  as  jeal- 
ousy, envy,  and  the  like.  'Jealousy,  the 
jaundice  of  the  soul.'  Dryden. 
Jaundice  (jan'dis),  J.  pret.  &  pp.  jaund  iced; 
ppr.  jaundicing.  1.  To  afi'ect  with  jaundice. 
Hence— 2.  To  affect  with  prejudice  or  envy. 

He  beheld  the  evidence  of  wealth,  and  the  envy  of 
wealth  jaundiced  his  soul.  Lord  Lytton. 

Jauner  (jan'er),  )i.   Foolish  talk.  [Scotch,] 

Jaunt  (jimt),  v.i.  [O.Fr.  jancer,  explained 
by  Cotgrave  as  to  stir  a  horse  in  the  stable, 
to  jaunt;  comp.  jaunce,  which  is  another 
f orm.  ]  1.  To  wander  here  and  there ;  to 
make  an  excursion ;  to  ramble.  —2.  t  To  move 
up  and  down  in  a  jolting  manner. 

Jaunt  (jant),  n.  1.  An  excursion;  a  ramble; 
a  short  journey.— 2. t  Up  and  down  rough 
jolting  movement.— Syn.  Trip,  torn',  excur- 
sion, ramble. 

Jaunt  (jant),  71.  [Ft.  jante.]  A  feUy  of  a 
wheel. 

Jauntily  (jan'ti-li),  adv.  Briskly;  airily; 
gaily. 

Jauntiness  (jan'ti-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  jaunty;  aii'iness;  sprightliness. 

a  certain  stiffness  in  my  hmbs  entirely  destroyed 
that  jaujitiness  of  air  I  was  once  master  of 

Addison. 

Jaunting-car,  Janty-car  (jan'ting-kar, 

jan'ti-kar),  n.  A  light  car  used  in  Ireland 
in  which  the  passengers  ride  back  to  back 
on  folding-down  seats  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  axle,  the  occupants  having  their  feet 
near  the  ground.  There  is  generally  a  '  well ' 
between  the  seats  for  receiving  luggage,  and 
a  seat  in  front  for  the  driver. 
Jaunty  (jan'ti),  a.  Gay  and  easy  in  manner 
or  actions ;  airy ;  sprightly ;  affecting  ele- 
gance; showy;  finical;  as,  he  walked  along 
with  quite  a  jamity  air. 

This  sort  of  woman  is  a  jaunty  slattern,  she  hangs 
on  her  clothes,  plays  her  head,  and  varies  her  pos- 
ture. Spectator. 

Jaup  (jap),  n.    [Comp.  Sc.  jaw.]   A  portion 

of  water  dashed  or  splashed  up.  [Scotch.] 
Jaup  (jap),  v.i.    To  dash  and  rebound  as 

water;  to  make  a  noise  like  water  agitated 

in  a  close  vessel.  [Scotch.] 
Jaup  (jap),  v.t.    To  bespatter,  as  with  water 

or  mud.  [Scotch.] 
Javanese  (jav'an-ez),  a.    Relating  to  Java. 
Javanese  (jav'an-ez),  n.  A  native  of,  or  the 

language  of  Java. 
Javelt  (jav'el),  v.t.    [Comp.  Sc.  javel,  jevel, 

jabble,  to  spill  as  water  by  moving  it  from 

side  to  side.]    To  bemire.    Written  also 

Jarble,  Jarvel. 

Javelt  (jav'el),  71.  A  wandering  or  dirty 
fellow. 

These  two  jaiiels 
Should  render  up  a  reckoning  of  their  travels 
Unto  tlieir  master.  Spensey. 

Javelin  (jav'lin),  n.  [Fr.  javeline.  It.  giave- 
lina,  Sp.  jabalina.  The  Romance  forms 
are  perhaps  from  O.E.  gavellock,  a  javelin 
or  dart;  the  alternative  Fr.  form  javelot,  as 
well  as  the  It.  giavelloto,  and  O.Fl.  gavelote 
support  this  conjecture.  The  root  meaning 
is  probably  in  G.  £)'(i6eZ  or  W.  gafi,a  fork.  ]  A 
light  spear  tlirown  from  the  hand,  in  use 
in  ancient  warfare  both  by  horse  and  foot. 
It  was  about  5^  feet  long,  and  consisted  of 


a  shaft  of  hard  wood  and  a  long  barbed 
head  of  iron  or  steel. 

Javelin  (jav'lin),  v.t.  To  strike  or  wound 
with  or  as  with  a  javelin. 

A  bolt 

{For  now  the  storm  was  close  about  them)  struck. 
Furrowing  a  giant  oak,  and  ja-veiiinng 
With  darted  spikes  and  splinters  of  the  wood 
The  dark  earth  round,  TeJtnyson. 

Javelinier.t  n.  A  soldier  armed  with  a 
javelin. 

The  javeliniers  foremost  of  all  began  the  fight, 

Holland. 

Javelottier.t  m.  Same  as  JawKnier,  'The 
spearmen  or  javelottiers  of  the  vaward.' 
Holland. 

Jaw  (ja),  n.  [O.E,  chaw,  that  which  chaws 
or  chews.  With  regard  to  the  substitution 
of  j  for  the  0,E,  ch  comp.  chowl,  jowl.] 

1.  The  bones  of  the  mouth  in  which  the 
teeth  are  fixed;  the  maxillary  bones, — 

2.  pi.  The  mouth, —3,  Petulant  loquacity; 
coarse  raillery ;  scolding,  wrangling,  abu- 
sive clamour.  [Vulgar.]  — 4.  Anything  re- 
sembling a  jaw  in  form  or  use;  especially, 
naut.  the  inner  end  of  a  boom  or  gaff  (see 
Gaff);  as,  the  jaws  of  a  vice;  tiiejaws  of  a 
pass. 

So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace. 
The  guide,  .'ibating  of  his  pace. 
Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 
Drop  head  foremost  in  the  jaws 
Of  darkness,  Te^tnyson. 

Ja'W  (ja),  V.i.    To  talk  or  gossip;  also,  to 

scold;  to  clamour,  [Vulgar,] 
Ja'W  (ja),  v.t.    To  abuse  by  scolding;  to  use 

impertinent  or  impudent  language  towards, 

[Vulgar,] 

Ja'W  (ja),  n.  [Probably  imitative  of  sound  of 
splashing  of  water,]  A  wave;  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  any  liquid,  [Scotch,] 

Ja'W  (ja),  v.t.  To  pour  out;  to  throw  or  dash 
out  rapidly,  and  in  considerable  quantity, 
as  a  liquid.  [Scotch,] 

Ja'W-bone  (ja'bon),  n.  The  bone  of  the  jaw 
in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed, 

Ja'W-box  (ja'boks),  n.  Same  as  Jaw-hole. 
[Scotch.] 

Ja'W-breaker  ( ja'brak-er),  n.  A  hard  or 
many-syllabled  word  ;  a  word  very  hard  to 
pronounce.  [Slang,] 

Ja'wed  (jad),  a.  1.  Denoting  the  appearance 
of  the  jaws.— 2.  Having  jaws.  'Jawed  like 
a  jetty,'  Skelton. 

Ja'wfall  (jit'fal),  n.    Depression  of  the  jaw ; 

hence,  depression  of  spirits,  as  indicated  by 

depression  of  the  jaw, 
Ja'W-fallen  (ja'faln),  a.  Depressed  in  spirits; 

dejected;  chop-fallen. 
Ja'W-fOOt  (ja'fut),  n.    In  zool.  the  foot  of  a 

lobster  near  to  its  mouth, 
Ja'W-hole  (ja'hol),  n.    A  place  into  which 

dirty  water,  <S:c,_,  is  thrown;  asiiik.  [Scotch.] 
Ja'W-lever  (jale-vSr),  n.  An  instrument  for 

opening  the  mouth  of  cattle  in  order  to  ad- 
minister medicine. 

Ja'Wnt  (jan),  To  yawn,  'Stop  his  Jaio?!.- 
ing  chaps.'   Marston.    See  Yawn, 

Ja'W-rope  (ja'r6p),?i,  Naut.  a  rope  attached 
to  the  jaws  of  a  gaff  to  prevent  it  from  com- 
ing off  the  mast, 

Ja'W-tOOth  (ja'toth),  n.  A  tooth  in  the  back 
part  of  the  jaw;  a  molar;  a  grinder. 

Ja'W-'Wedge  (ja'wej),  n.  A  wedge  to  tighten 
an  axle-box  in  an  axle-guard. 

Ja'wy  (ja'i),  a.    Relating  to  the  jaws. 

Jay  (ja),  n.  [I'r.  geai,  O.Fr,  and  Picardy 
gai,  Pr.  gai,  jai,  Sp.  gayo;  of  same  origin 


Common  Jay  (Garrulus gla)idartus). 


as  adjective  gay,  the  name  signifying  the 
gay  or  lively  bird.]  1.  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Garrulus,  family  CorvidEe  or  crows,  but  hav- 
ing the  mandibles  weaker  than  in  tlie  crows, 
and  terminating  in  a  sudden  and  nearly 
equal  curve.  The  tail  is  wedge-shaped,  not 
long,  and  the  slender  feathers  of  the  fore- 
head can  be  erected  like  a  crest.  The  corn- 
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mon  jay  (Garrulus  glandarius)  is  a  woodland 
bird,  and  chooses  the  thickest  shades  of 
woods,  and  though  its  chatter  is  often  heard 
it  is  very  seldom  seen.  It  occurs  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  British  Islands  where  there 
is  cover  for  it.  When  taken  young  it  is 
easily  tamed,  becomes  very  docile,  and  may 
be  taught  a  number  of  tricks.  It  is  capable 
of  articulating  words.  The  blue  jay  is  Gar- 
rulus cristatus,  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  considerably  smaller  than  the  European 
jay.  The  Canada  jay  (ff.  canadensis)  is  a 
more  northern  American  species.  There 
are  other  species  found  in  the  north-west 
of  America,  Mexico,  and  the  Himalaya 
Mountains. — 2.  t  A  woman  of  loose  charac- 
ter. 

Some  j'tjy  of  Italy, 
Whose  mother  was  her  paintinir,  hath  betrayed  him. 

Shak. 

Jayet  t  (ja'et),  n.    Same  as  Jet. 

Jazel  (ja'zel),  n.  [Comp.  Sp.  azul,  E.  azure.'\ 
A  gem  of  an  azure  blue  colour. 

Jazerant,  Jazerine  (ja'zer-ant,  ja'zer-in),  n. 
One  of  the  contrivances  of  the  middle  ages 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  heavier  armour 
of  chain  and  iilate.  Like  the  brigandine 
work  it  was  composed  of  small  overlapping 
pieces  of  steel,  fastened  by  one  edge  upon 
canvas,  which  was  covered  with  cloth,  silk, 
or  velvet,  the  gilt  heads  of  the  rivets  that 
secured  the  plates  forming  an  ornament  on 
the  outside.  It  was  used  for  cuisses,  bras- 
sarts,  and  otiier  portions  of  harness,  but 
very  generally  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  for  jackets. 

Jealous  (jel'us),  a.  [O.Fr.  jalous,  Fr.  jaloux, 
Prov.  gelos,  gilos.  It.  geloso,  from  L.L.  zelo- 
sus^L.  zehis,  zeal,  jealousy;  Gr.  zelos,  eager 
rivalry.  The  word  is  therefore  another  form 
of  zealous.]    1.  Uneasy  through  fear  that 
affection,  good-will,  interest,  or  the  like,  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  one's  self,  is  or  may 
be  transferred  to  another;  pained  by  sus- 
picion of  preference  given  to  another ;  sus- 
picious in  love;  apprehensive  of  rivalry. 
To  both  these  sisters  have  I  sworn  my  love : 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung 
Are  of  the  adder.  Shak. 

2.  Solicitous  to  defend  the  honour  of;  con- 
cerned for  the  character  of;  zealous. 

I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 

I  Ki.  xix.  10. 

3.  Suspiciously  vigilant ;  anxiously  fearful ; 
anxiously  careful  and  concerned  for  some- 
thing. 

I  am  jealous  over  you  with  godly  jealousy. 

2  Cor.  xi.  2, 

'Tis  doin^  wrong  creates  such  doubts  as  these, 
Renders  us  jealous  and  destroys  our  peace. 

IValler. 

That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  XiQ>\^m%  jealous .  Shak. 

Jealoushood  ( jel'us-hud),  n.  Jealousy. 

Shak. 

Jealously  (jel'us-li),  adv.  With  jealousy  or 
suspicion;  with  suspicious  fear,  vigilance,  or 
caution. 

Jealousuess  (jel'us-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  jealous ;  suspicion ;  suspicious  vigil- 
ance. 

Jealousy  (jel'us-i),  n.  [Fr.  jalousie.  See 
Jealous.  ]  The  quality  or  character  of  being 
jealous;  that  passion  or  peculiar  uneasiness 
which  arises  from  the  fear  that  a  rival  may 
rob  us  of  the  affection  of  one  whom  we  love, 
or  the  suspicion  that  he  has  already  done  it; 
or  the  uneasiness  which  arises  from  the  fear 
that  another  does  or  will  enjoy  some  ad- 
vantage wliich  we  desire  for  ourselves;  sus- 
picious fear  or  apprehension ;  suspicious 
caution  or  vigilance ;  earnest  concern  or 
solicitude. 

Jealousy  is  the  fear  or  apprehension  of  superiority. 

SJienstoue. 

Whoever  had  qualities  to  alarm  our  jealousy,  had 
excellence  to  deserve  our  fondness.  Rambler. 

Jeames  ( jemz ),  n.  A  colloquial  generic 
name  for  a  flunky  or  footman ;  a  lackey : 
from  the  commonness  of  the  name  James. 

That  noble  old  race  of  footmen  is  well-nigh  gone. 
.  .  .  Grand,  tall,  beautiful,  melancholy,  we  stiil  behold 
them  on  ievee  days,  with  their  nosegays  and  their 
bucicles,  their  plush  and  their  powder.  .  .  .  But 
the  race  is  doomed.  The  fatal  decree  has  gone 
forth.  .  .  .  and  Jeames  with  his  cocked  hat  and 
long  cane,  are  passing  out  of  the  world  where  they 
once  walked  in  glory.  Thackeray. 

Jean  (jan),  n.  [Probably  from  Genoa.  Comp. 
Jane,  a  coin.]  A  twilled  cotton  cloth;  jane. 
— Satin-jean,  a  species  of  jean  woven  smooth 
and  glossy,  after  the  manner  of  satin. 

Jear  (jer),  n.    Naut.  same  as  Gear. 

Jeatt  (jet),  )i.  Jet. 

Jedge  (jej),  n.  In  Scotland,  a  gauge  or  stand- 
ard. —  Jedge  and  warrant,  the  authority 
given  by  the  dean  of  guild  to  rebuild  or  re- 
pair a  ruinous  tenement  agreeably  to  a  plan. 


Jee  (je),  v.i.  or  t.   See  Gee. 
Jeel  (jel),  n.    In  the  East  Indies,  a  shallow 
lake  or  morass. 

Jeer  (jer),  v.  i.    [Etymology  uncertain.  Per- 
j    haps  from  O.Fr.  girer.  It.  girare,  L.  gyrare, 
to  tum  in  a  circle.  ]  To  utter  severe  sarcastic 
reflections;  to  scoff;  to  make  a  mock  of  some 
person  or  thing;  as,  to  jeer  at  one  in  sport. 

He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  silly  jeering  idiots  are  with  kings.  Shak. 

Jeer  (jer),  v.t.  To  treat  with  scoffs  or  deri- 
sion; to  make  a  mock  of;  to  deride;  to  flout. 

Jeer  (jer),  n.  A  scoff;  a  taunt;  a  flout;  a  jibe; 
mockery;  derision;  ridicule  with  scorn. 

Midas,  exposed  to  all  their  jeers. 

Had  lost  his  art,  and  kept  his  ears.  Swift. 

Jeer  (jer),  n.    Naut.  same  as  Gear. 
Jeerer  (jei^'er),  n.    One  who  jeers;  a  scoffer; 
a  raller;  a  scorner;  a  mocker. 

They  are  the  jeerers,  mocking,  flouting  Jacks. 

B.  Jousoji. 

Jeerlngly  (jer'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  jeering 
manner ;  with  raillery ;  scornfully ;  con- 
temptuously; in  mockery. 

Jeflfersonite  (jef'fer-son-it),  n.  [After  Jef- 
ferson, third  president  of  the  United  States.] 
A  variety  of  augite  occurring  in  crystalline 
masses,  of  a  dark  olive-green  colour  passing 
into  brown,  found  imbedded  in  frankUnite 
and  garnet  in  New  Jersey. 

Jegget  t  (jeg'et),  11.  [Comp.  Prov.  E.  jegge, 
a  gigot,  and  gigot.]   A  kind  of  sausage. 

Jehovall  (je-ho'va),  n.  A  Scripture  name 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  proper  form  of 
which,  according  to  most  scholars,  should 
be  Yaliveh  or  Vahweh.  If,  as  is  supposed, 
this  name  is  from  the  Hebrew  substantive 
verb  hCiwdh,  to  be,  the  word  denotes  the 
Permanent  and  Self-existing  Being. 

Jehovist  (je-ho'vist),  n.  1.  Among  Biblical 
critics,  one  who  maintains  that  the  vowel- 
points  annexed  to  the  word  Jehovah  in 
Hebrew  are  the  proper  vowels  of  the  word 
and  express  the  true  pronunciation.  The 
Jehovists  are  opposed  to  the  Adonists,  who 
hold  that  the  points  annexed  to  the  word 
Jehovah  are  the  vowels  of  the  word  Adonai. 
2.  The  supposed  author  of  the  Jehovistic 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  of 
the  Pentateuch.    See  Elohist. 

Jehovistic  (je-ho-vist'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
those  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  espe- 
cially of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  the 
Supreme  Being  is  spoken  of  under  the  name 
Jehovah.   See  Elohistic. 

Jehu  (jeTiu),  n.  [From  Jehu,  the  son  of 
Nimshi,  2  Ki.  ix.  20.]  A  slang  name  for  a 
coachman  or  one  fond  of  driving. 

A  pious  man  .  .  .  may  call  a  keen  foxhunter  a 
Nimrod  .  .  .  and  Cowper's  friend,  Newton,  would 
speak  of  a  neighbour  who  was  given  to  driving  as 
Jehu.  Macaulay. 

Jeisticor,  Justicoat  (jes'ti-kor,  jus'ti-kot), 
n.  [  Fr.  juste  au  corps,  fitting  close  to  the 
body.  ]  A  jacket  or  waistcoat  with  sleeves. 
Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Jejune  (je-jun'),  a.  [L.  jejunus,  fasting, 
hungry,  empty,  dry,  barren.]  1. 1  Scantily 
supplied  with  something;  attenuated;  poor. 

In  gross  and  turbid  streams  there  might  be  con- 
tained nutriment,  and  not  in jejune  or  limpid  water. 

Sir  T.  BroTinte. 

2.  Devoid  of  interesting  matter,  or  attrac- 
tiveness of  any  kind,  said  especially  of  liter- 
ary productions ;  bare  ;  meagre ;  barren  ; 
unprofitable;  as,  s,  jejune  narrative. 

^^'hile  the  Greek  was  concise,  almost  to  being 
jejuue,  the  Englishman  was  ditfuse,  almost  to  being 
prulix.  BroitgJiatn. 

Jejunely  (je-jun'li),  adv.  In  a  jejune, 
empty,  barren  manner. 

JejuJieness  (je-jiin'nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  jejune :  (a)  a  deficiency 
of  matter  that  can  engage  the  attention  and 
gratify  the  mind;  bareness;  barrenness; 
poverty;  as,  the  jej^meness  of  style  or  nar- 
rative, (b)  t  Attenuation ;  fineness  ;  thin- 
ness. 

Causes  of  fixation  are,  the  even  spreading  of  both 
parts,  and  the  jejuneyiess  or  extreme  commmution  of 
spirits.  Bacon. 

Jejunity(je-jii'ni-ti),  n.  Jejuneness;  brevity. 

Pray  extend  your  Spartan  jejunity  to  the  length  of 
a  competent  letter.  Beniley. 

Jejunum  (je-jii'num),  n.  [L.,  from  jejtmus, 
hungry  or  empty.]  In  anat.  the  second 
portion  of  the  small  intestine  comprised 
between  the  duodenum  and  ileum ;  so 
named  because  after  death  it  is  usually 
found  empty,  or  nearly  so.  See  Intestine. 

Jelerang  (jel'er-ang),  n.  [Native  name.] 
A  species  of  squirrel  {Sciurus  javanensis) 
found  in  Java,  India,  and  Cochin -China. 
It  is  variable  in  colour,  but  commonly  is 
dark-brown  above  and  golden-yellow  below. 


Jellied  (jel'lid),  a.  Brought  to  the  con- 
sistence of  jelly. 

The  kiss  that  sips 
Thejelliea  philtre  of  lier  lips.  Cleavcland. 

Jelloped  (jel'Iopt),  a.  In  her.  a  term 
applied  to  the  comb  and  gills  of  a  cock 
when  of  a  tincture  different  from  the  body. 
Written  also  Jowlopped. 

Jelly  (jel'li),  n.  [Fr.  gelee,  from  geler,  L, 
gelo,  to  freeze;  so  gelatine,  congeal]  Any- 
thing coagulated  into  a  viscous  or  glutinous 
state,  as  (a)  the  inspissated  juice  of  fruit 
boiled  with  sugar;  (6)  a  transparent  sizy 
substance  obtained  from  animal  substances 
by  decoction. 

Oh,  then,  my  best  blood  turn 
To  an  infected  jelly.  Shak. 

Jellybag(jel'li-bag),  Ji.  A  bag  through  which 
jelly  is  strained. 

Jelly-fish  (jel'U-flsh),  n.  The  popular  name 
used  to  designate  tlie  Jledusid^,  Acalephse, 
or  sea-nettles.  See  Acaleph^e,  Medusidjs. 

Jemldar,  Jemmadar  (jem-i-dar',  jem-ma- 
dar'),  n.  [Hind,  jamadar,  an  officer,  a  heatl 
or  superior — jama,  a  collection,  number, 
and  dwr,  a  holder.]  A  native  officer  in  the 
Anglo-Indian  army  liaving  tlie  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant. 

Each  sepoy  regiment  had  a  soubadar-major,  who 
could  act  as  colonel,  a  soubadar  or  captain,  a  jem- 
madar or  subaltern,  and  a  complete  stalf  of  havil- 
dars  and  naicks,  to  each  company.     James  Grant. 

Jemminess  (jem'mi-nes),  n.  Spruceness; 
neatness.  [Colloq.] 

Jemmy  (jem'mi),  a.  [Possibly  for  gemmy, 
but  comp.  gim  and  gimp.]  Spruce;  neat; 
smart.  [Colloq.] 

Jemmy  (jem'i),  n.  [Slang— from  James.] 
1.  A  short  stout  crowbar  used  by  house- 
breakers for  opening  doors.  —  2.  A  baked 
sheep's  head. 

She  returned  with  a  dish  of  sheep's  heads,  which 
gave  occasion  to  several  pleasant  witticisms,  founded 
upon  the  singular  coincidence  of  'jemmies^  being 
a  cant  name  common  to  them  and  an  ingenious 
instrument  much  used  in  his  profession.  Dickens. 

Jenite  (yen'it),  n.  A  different  orthography 
of  Yenite  (which  see). 

Jennet  (jen'net),  «.  [See  Genet.]  A  small 
Spanish  horse.    Properly  Genet. 

They  were  mounted  a  la  gi>ieta,  that  is.  on  the 
light of  Andalusia — a  cross  of  the  Arabian. 

Prescott. 

Jenneting  (jen'net-ing),  n.  [See  Geniiing.  ] 
A  species  of  early  apple. 

Thy  sole  delight  is,  sitting  still, 
Witli  that  cold  dagger  of  thy  bill 
To  fret  the  summer  jeuneling.  Tennyson. 
Jenny  (jen'ni),  n.    [For  ginny,  from  gin, 
sliort  for  engine,  influenced  by  its  resem- 
blance to  a  common  female  name.  Comp. 
Ginny-carriage.]   A  machine  for  spinning, 
moved  by  water  or  steam,  and  used  in 
manufactories.    See  under  Spinning. 
Jenny-ass  (jen'ni-as),  n.    The  female  ass. 
Jentling  (jent'ling),  n.    A  fish  of  the  genus 
Leuciscus,  the  blue  chub,  found  in  the 
Danube. 

Jeofail  (je-fal'),  n.  [Fr.  j'ai  failli,  I  have 
failed.]  In  laiv,  an  oversight  in  pleading  or 
other  proceeding  at  law,  or  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  mistake  or  oversight. — Statutes 
of  jeofail,  the  statutes  of  amendment  where- 
by slips  and  mistakes  in  legal  proceedings 
are  rectified  imder  certain  circumstances. 

Jeopard (jep'ard),  u«.  [See  Jeopardy.]  To 
put  in  danger;  to  expose  to  loss  or  injui'y; 
to  hazard. 

Zebulun  and  Naphtali  were  a  people  that  jeoparded 
their  lives  unto  the  death  in  the  high  places  of  the 
field.  judg.  v.  i8. 

Jeoparder  (jep'ard-er),  n.  Cue  who  jeopards 
or  puts  to  hazard. 

Jeopardize  (jep'ard-iz),  v.t.  To  expose  to 
loss  or  injury;  to  jeopard. 

That  he  should  jeopardize  his  wilful  head  only  for 
Sj  iite  at  me  !    'Tis  wonderful.  H.  Taylor. 

JeopardOUS  (jep'ard-us),  a.  Exposed  to 
danger;  perilous;  hazardous. 

Jeopardously  (jep'ard-us-li),  adv.  With 
risk  or  danger;  hazardously. 

Jeopardy  (jep'iird-i),  n.  [0.  E.  jupartie,  from 
'Ft.  jeu  parti;  l.L.  jocus  partitas,  an  even 
chance.  See  Joke  and  Part  ]  Exposure  to 
death,  loss,  or  injury;  hazard;  danger;  peril. 

They  were  filled  with  water  and  were  in  jeopardy, 
Luke  viii.  23. 

Jeopardy  (jep'ard-i),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  jeo- 
pardied;  ppr.  jeopardying.  To  jeopardize. 
[Rare.] 

She  would  have  seen  what  her  own  crimes  were, 
and  how  entirely  her  character  was  jeopardied. 

Thackeray. 

Jerhoa  (jer-bo'a),  n.  [Ar.  yerhda,  yerb&a.] 
A  name  common  to  all  the  members  of  the 
family  of  rodents  Dipodidae,  but  frequently 


ch,  cftain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     g,  ffo;     j.job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  tAen;  th,  fMn; 


w,  u;ig;  wh,  whig;  zh,  a?ure.  —See  Key. 
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appropriated  to  the  members  of  the  typical 
genus  Dipus.  These  singular  little  animals 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  tlie  Old  Conti- 
nent, as  Barbary,  Egypt,  Syria,  Siberia,  &c., 
but  seldom  in  great  plenty.  They  resemble 
the  rat  in  size,  but  are  sufficiently  distin- 


Egyptian  Jerboa  {Dipus  agypti 


guished  by  the  shortness  of  the  anterior 
Unibs  and  the  length  of  the  hinder  extrem- 
ities, and  by  tlie  tail,  which  is  covered  at 
its  extremities  with  long  hairs  growing  in 
two  rows.  They  seldom  move  otherwise 
than  by  great  leaps  on  their  hind  feet.  Tliey 
live  in  burrows,  and  become  torpid  during 
the  winter.  There  are  several  species,  of 
which  the  O.  cerjypticus  is  the  most  com- 
mon.   See  DiPODiD.i;. 

Jereed  (je-red'),  n.  A  wooden  javelin,  about 
5  feet  long,  used  in  Persia  and  Turkey, 
especially  in  mock  fights. 

To  witness  many  an  active  deed, 

With  sabre  keen  or  blunt  jereed.  Byro*t, 

Jeremiad,  Jeremiade  (je- re -ml 'ad),  n. 

[From  Jeremiah,  the  prophet.]  Lamenta- 
tion; a  tale  of  grief,  sorrow,  or  complaint: 
used  witli  a  spice  of  ridicule  or  mockery. 

He  has  prolonged  his  complaint  into  an  endless 
Jeremiad.  Lamb. 

Jerfalcon  (jer'fa-kn),  n.  Same  as  Gyrfalcon 
(which  see). 

Jergue,  Jerclue  (jerg,  jSrk),  t).«.  [Probably 
from  It.  ccrcare  (pron.  chcr-),  Ft.  chercher, 
to  search.]  In  the  custom-house,  to  search, 
as  a  vessel,  for  unentered  goods. 

Jerguer,  Jerquer  (jerg'Sr,  jferk'^r),  n.  An 
officer  of  the  customs,  who  searches  vessels 
for  unentered  goods. 

Jericho-rose  (jer'i-ko-roz),  n.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  Anastatica  hierochuntica ,  an  east- 
ern plant  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Cru- 
ciferte.   See  Anastatica. 

Jerid  (je-red'),  n.    Same  as  Jereed. 

Jerk  (jerk),  v.t.  [Comp.  Prov.  E.  girlc,  a  rod, 
and  also  to  beat,  whicli  latter  sense  Jc)*  also 
had;  O.E.  and  Sc.  yerh,  a  quick,  smart  lash 
or  blow ;  yerk,  to  kick,  as  a  horse ;  comp. 
also  Icel.  jarici,  the  outside  of  the  foot.] 

1.  To  thrust  out ;  to  thrust  with  a  sudden 
effort;  to  give  a  sudden  pull,  twitch,  thrust, 
or  push  to  ;  as,  to  jeric  one  under  the  ribs ; 
to  jerk  one  with  the  elbow.  —  2.  To  throw 
with  a  quick  smart  motion ;  as,  to  jerk  a 
stone. 

Jerk  (jerk),  v.i.  To  make  a  sudden  motion; 
to  give  a  start ;  to  move  with  a  start  or 
starts. 

But,  proud  of  being  known,  will  Jer^  and  greet. 

Vrj'dett. 

Jerk  (jerk),  n.  1.  A  short  sudden  thrust, 
push,  or  twitch ;  a  jolt ;  a  striking  against 
something  with  a  short  quick  motion;  as,  a 
jerk  of  the  elbow. 

His  jade  gave  him  a j'er^.       B.  yonson. 
Close  at  his  heels  a  demagogue  ascends. 
And  with  a  dext'rous Jerfy  soon  twists  him  down. 

Coiuper. 

2.  A  sudden  spring;  a  start;  a  leap  or  bound. 

Lobsters  use  their  tails  as  fins  wherewith  they  com- 
monly swim  backwards  by  Jerks  or  springs,  reaching 
ten  yards  at  once.  GreTV. 

Jerk  (jerk),  u.t.  [Chilian  cftar^ju.]  To  cut 
(beef)  into  long  thin  pieces,  and  dry  in  tlie 
sun,  as  is  done  in  S.  America.  See  Charqui. 

Jurker  (jfirk'er),  «.  One  who  jerks;  one  who 
strikes  with  a  (piick  smart  blow. 

Jerker  (jerk'Sr),  n.    A  jerguer  (which  see). 

I  have  heard  tell  that  she's  three  parts  slaver  and 
one  part  pirate:  and  I  wonder  the  custom-house 
jerkers  don't  seize  her.  Sala. 

Jerkin  (jer'kin),  n.    [Dim.  of  D.  jurk,  a 

frock.  ]    A  jacket ;  a  short  coat ;  a  close 

waistcoat. 

An  old  cloak  makes  a  new  Jerkin.  Shak. 
Jerkin  (jSr'kin),  n.    [Contr.  for  jerfalcon.'\ 

A  kind  of  hawli.  the  male  of  the  gyrfalcon. 
Jerkingly  (jerlc'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  jerking 

manner;  with  or  by  jerks. 


Jerkin-liead  (j^r'kin-hed),  n.    In  arch,  the 

end  of  a  roof  when  it  is  formed  into  a  shape 

intermediate  between  a  gable  and  a  Iiip, 

the  gable  rising  about  lialf- 

way  to  the  ridge,  so  as  to 

have  a  truncated  shape, 

and  tlie  roof  being 

hipped  or  inclined 

backward  from  tliis 

level.  Also  termed 

a  Shread-head. 
Jerky  (jerk'i),n. 

Moving  or  ad- 
vancing by  jerks  ■^^^S"^^- 

and  starts.  * 

Jer  onymite 

(jer-on'i-mit),™. 
See  HlERONr- 
MITE. 

Jeropigia,  Je- 

rupigia  (je-ro- 

pi'ji-a,  je-ru-pi'- 

ji-a),  n.  See 

Geropiqia. 
Jerque,  v.  t.  See 

Jerque. 
Jerquer  (j(5rk'er),  n. 
Jersey  (jer'zi), 


Jerkin-head  Roof,  Bos- 
combe,  Hants. 


See  Jerguer. 
[From  the  island  so 
called.]  i.  Fine  yarn  of  wool.— 2.  The  finest 
of  wool  separated  from  the  rest;  combed 
wool. —3.  A  kind  of  close-fitting  woollen 
shirt  worn  in  rowing,  &c. 

His  dress  was  well  adapted  for  displaying  his  deep 
square  chest  and  sinewy  arms— a  close  fittmg  Jersey 
and  white  trousers  girt  by  a  broad  black  belt. 

La7vra7ice. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke  (jer-ii'sa-iem  ar-ti- 
chok),  n.  [In  this  name  the  word  Jerusalem 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  girasole,  i.e. 
sunflower  or  turnsole.  See  Girasole.]  A 
plant,  a  species  of  Helianthus  tuberosus,  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  order  Composita;.  It  is 
a  well-known  culinary  plant,  its  tubers 
affording  a  wholesome  food,  of  a  sweetish 
farinaceous  nature,  somewhat  alcin  to  the 
common  potato.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil, 
and  is  cultivated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
potato. 

Jerusalem-pony  (jer-u'sa-lem-p6-ni),  n.  An 
ass.  [Slang.] 

The  donkeys  standing  for  sale  (in  Smithfield)  are 
ranged  in  a  long  line.  .  .  .  Sometimes  a  party  of  two 
or  three  will  be  seen  closely  examining  one  of  the 
*  J ertisaleni-ponies.'  Mayhezu. 

Jervin  (jei^vin),  n.  [Sp.  jerm,  the  poison  of 
the  VemtruMi  album.]  A  crystalline  alka- 
loid obtained  from  the  root  of  Veratrum 
album,  along  with  veratrine. 
Jess  (jes),n.  [O.Fr.  (/es,<7esf,  get,&c.,  Ti.get, 
It.  geto,  L.L.  jactus,  a  jess,  from  L.  jacio, 
jac<u)«,  to  throw.]  1.  A  short  strap  of  leather 
or  silk  tied  round  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  tn 
which  the  leash  or  line  tied  round  the  fal- 
coner's hand  was  attached. 

Like  a  hawk  which  feeling  herself  freed 
From  bells  and  jesses  which  did  let  her  flight. 

Spenser. 

2.  A  ribbon  that  hangs  down  from  a  garland 
or  crown  in  heraldry. 

Jessamine  (jes'a-mi  n),  ?i.  Same  as  J asminc. 
'  The  Azores  .send  their  jessamine. '  Cowper. 

Jessamyt  (jes'a-mi),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
jessamine.  ]  An  old  name  for  a  dandy,  from 
its  being  the  habit  of  fops  to  wear  a  sprig 
of  jessamine  in  their  button-hole. 

I  had  before  made  some  progress  in  learning  to 
swear;  I  had  proceeded  by  fegs,  faith,  pox.  plague, 
'pon  my  life,  'poti  my  soul,  'rat  it,  and  zookers.  to 
zauns  and  the  devil,  and  I  now  advanced  tn  by  Jove, 
'fore  ged.  geds  curse  it,  and  deumie;  but  I  still  uttered 
these  interjections  with  a  tremulous  tone.  .  .  .  My 
labour,  however,  was  not  without  its  reward;  it  recom- 
mended me  to  tlie  notice  of  the  ladies,  and  procured 
me  the  gentle  appellation  o(  Jessamy. 

Hn  lukes^oD  rth . 

Jessant  (jes'ant),  ippr.  [Perhaps  a  corrup- 
tion of  issuant.  See  IS- 
SUE.] In  her.  a  term  which 
expresses  shooting  forth, 
as  vegetables  spring  or 
shoot  out. — Jessa7it  de  lis, 
applied  to  the  head  of  a 
leopard  having  a  fleur-de- 
lis  passing  through  it. 

Jesse  (jes'se),  n.  A  large 
brass  candlestickbranched 
into  many  sconces,  hang- 
ing down  in  the  middle  of 
a  church  or  choir:  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  genealogical  tree  of  Jesse, 
the  father  of  David,  of  which  a  picture  used 
to  be  hung  up  in  churches.— Jesse  window, 
in  arch,  a  window  containing  as  its  subject 
a  tree  of  Jesse,  either  painted  on  the  glass 
or  carved  on  the  mullions. 

Jessed  (jest),  a.  In  her.  having  jesses  on, 
as  a  hawk. 


Jessant  de  lis. 


Jesseraunt  (jes'6r-ant),  n.  Same  as  Jaze- 
rant. 

Jest  (jest),  n.  [O.E.  geste,  from  L.  gestum, 
something  done,  gesta,  deeds  done,  feats, 
whence  gestnur,  jestour,  a  person  who  en- 
tertained company  by  a  recital  of  stories.] 

1.  A  joke;  something  ludicrous  uttered  and 
meant  only  to  excite  laughter. 

A  Jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 

Of  him  that  hears  it.  never  in  the  tongue 

Of  him  that  makes  it.  Shak. 

2.  The  object  of  laughter  or  sport;  a  laugh- 
ing-stock. 

Then  let  me  be  your  Jest;  I  deserve  it.  Shak. 

3.  t  A  mask;  masquerade;  pageant. 

He  promised  us,  in  honour  of  our  guest. 

To  grace  our  banquet  with  some  pompous  Jest. 

Old  play. 

4.  t  A  deed;  an  action;  a  geat. 

1  have  a  Jest  to  execute  that  I  cannot  manage  alone. 

Shak. 

— In  jest,  for  mere  sport  or  diversion;  not 
in  truth  and  reality;  not  in  earnest. 

And  given  in  earnest  what  I  begged  itt  Jest.  Shak. 

Jest  (jest),  V.i.  1.  To  make  merriment  by 
words  or  actions;  to  say  something  intended 
to  amuse  or  cause  laughter;  to  talk  jokingly; 
to  joke. 

yest  not  with  a  rude  man,  lest  thy  ancestors  be  dis- 
graced. Ecclits.  viii.  4. 

2.  t  To  play  a  part  in  a  mask. 

As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  Jest 

Go  1  to  fight.  Shak. 

Jest  (jest),  V.t.    1.  To  utter  in  jest  or  sport. 
If  jest  is  in  you,  let  the  jest  be  Jested.  Ritskin. 
2.  To  apply  a  jest  or  joke  to;  to  joke  with; 
to  rally. 

He Jestedhii  companion  upon  his  gravity. 

G.  P.  A',  y antes. 

Jest-hook  (jest'buk),  n.  A  book  containing 
a  collection  of  jests,  jokes,  or  funny  anec- 
dotes. 

Jestee  (jest'e),  n.  The  person  on  whom  a 
jest  is  passed.  [Kare.] 

The  mortgager  and  mortgagee  differ,  the  one  from 
the  other,  not  more  in  length  of  purse,  than  the  jester 
and  Jestee  do  in  that  of  memory.  Sterne. 

Jester  (jest'Sr),  n.  1.  A  person  given  to  jest- 
ing, sportive  talk,  and  merry  pranks. 

Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets.  Shak. 
The  skipping  king  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  Jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits.  Shak. 

2.  A  buffoon ;  a 
meri'y-andrew ;  a 
person  formerly 
retained  by  per- 
sons of  rank  to 
make  sport  for 
them.  The  pro- 
fessional jesters, 
at  least  those 
of  older  times, 
usually  wore  a 
motley  or  parti- 
coIoiH'ed  coat, 
breeches  and 
hose  in  one,  and 
a  cap  or  cowl  of 
gay  colours  fur- 
nished with  bells 
and  asses'  ears, 
or  crowned  witli 
a  cock's  comli. 
The  jesters  at 
the  courts  of 
some  sovei-eigns 
were  men  of  no 
small  import- 
ance, and  often 
had  much  influ- 
ence with  their 
masters.  The 
last  jester  in  this  country  regularly  attached 
to  the  royal  household  seems  to  have  been 
Archie  Armstrong,  the  jester  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I. 

Why,  he  is  the  prince's  Jester:  a  very  dull  fool.  Shak. 

Fesle.  the  jester,  my  lord;  a  fool  that  the  lady 
Olivia's  father  took  much  delight  in.  Shak. 
Jestful  (jest'ful),  a.    Given  to  jesting;  fuU 
of  jokes. 

Jesting-heam(jest'ing-bem),  n.  A  beam 
introduced  for  appearance,  and  not  for  use. 

Jestingly  (jest'mg-li),  adv.  In  a  jesting  or 
jocose  manner;  not  in  earnest. 

Jesting-stock  (jest'ing-stok),  n.  A  laugh- 
ing-stock; a  butt  of  ridicule. 

Jest-monger  (jest'mung-ger),  n.  A  habi- 
tual jester  or  retailer  of  jests. 

Some  witlings  and  Jest-mongers  still  remain 
For  fools  to  laugll  .it.  J.  Baillie. 

Jesuate  (jez'ii-at),  n.    See  Hieronimian. 
Jesuit  (jez'ii-it),  n.    1.  One  of  a  religious 
order  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in  the 


Jester. — Antiquarian  Club. 
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sixteenth  century.  The  Jesuits  form  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
religious  orders;  they  have  ever  since  their 
origin  been  one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  have  exercised  im- 
mense influence  in  the  destinies  of  the 
Christian  world.  So  formidable  and  dan- 
gerous was  their  political  influence  supposed 
to  be,  even  in  Roman  Catholic  communities, 
that  the  troubles  occasioned  by  their  pre- 
sence often  ended  in  their  expulsion.  Thus, 
though  the  order  was  founded  only  in  1536, 
the  Jesuits  were  driven  from  France  in 
1594,  but  recalled  in  1605 ;  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  England  in  1604,  from  Venice 
in  1606,  from  France  in  1764,  from  Spain  in 
1767,  and  from  Naples  in  1768.  In  1773  the 
order  was  nominally  (and  as  was  supposed 
finally)  suppressed  by  Pope  Clement  XIV. 
but  it  was  revived  in  1814.  Tliey  have  since 
been  expelled  from  various  countries.  The 
body  is  divided  into  four  classes ;  (1)  Pro- 
fessed, who,  having  passed  through  all  pre- 
paratory stages,  which  commonly  extend 
over  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  even  a  longer 
period,  have  solemnly  taken  the  vows,  in- 
cluding obedience  to  the  pope:  (2)  Coadju- 
tors, spiritual  and  temporal ;  the  former, 
who  have  completed  their  studies  and  been 
admitted  to  holy  orders,  being  designed  to 
assist  the  professed  in  preaching,  teaching, 
&c. ;  the  latter  being  lay  brothers,  to  whom 
menial  oftlces  are  committed :  (3)  Scholas- 
tics, who  have  passed  through  the  novitiate, 
are  engaged  for  a  long  series  of  years  either 
in  pursuing  their  own  studies  or  in  teaching 
in  the  various  schools  of  the  order:  (4)  No- 
vices, who  are  engaged  for  two  years  ex- 
clusively in  spiritual  exercises,  prayer,  me- 
ditation, ascetic  reading,  or  ascetic  exer- 
cises, and  generally  in  a  course  of  disciplin- 
ary studies. — 2.  [From  the  Jesuits  being 
generally  reputed  to  use  art  and  Intrigue 
in  promoting  or  accomplishing  their  pur- 
poses.]  A  crafty  person;  an  intriguer. 

Jesuit  (jez'ii-it),  v.t.  To  conform  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Jesuits;  to  make  a  Jesuit  of. 

JesuiteSS  (jez'ii-it-es),  (i.  One  of  an  order  of 
nuns  established  on  the  principles  of  tlie 
Jesuits,  but  suppressed  by  Urban  VIII.  in 
1630. 

Jesuitic,  Jesuitical  (jez-u-it'ik,  jez-u-it'ik- 
al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  Jesuits  or  their 
principles  and  arts.— 2.  Designing;  cunning; 
deceitful;  prevaricating. 

Thougli  for  fashion's  sake  called  a  parliament,  yet 
by  a  Jesuitical  sleiglit  not  acknowledged,  though 
called  so.  Milton. 

Jesuitically  (jez-ti-it'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
Jesuitical  manner;  craftily. 

what  does  the  Girondin  Lasource  see  good  to  do, 
but  rise,  and  jesiiiticaily  question  and  insinuate  at 
great  length,  whether  a  main  accontplice  of  Dumou- 
riez  had  not  probably  been — Danton!  Carlyle. 

Jesuitish (jez'u-it-ish),a.  Somewhat  jesuitic. 

As  our  English  papists  are  commonly  most  jesjcit- 
ish,  so  our  English  Jesuits  are  more  furious  than 
their  fellows.  Bp.  Hall. 

Jesuitism  (jez'u-it-izm),  n.  1.  The  arts,  prin- 
ciples, and  practices  of  the  Jesuits. — 2.  Cun- 
ning; deceit;  hypocrisy;  prevarication;  de- 
ceptive practices  to  eflfect  a  purpose. 

Jesuitocracy  (jez'u-it-ok"ra-si),?i.  Jesuit, 
and  Gr.  krateo,  to  govern.]  Government  by 
Jesuits;  the  whole  body  of  Jesuits  in  a 
country. 

Jesuitry  (jez'ii-it-ri),  n.  The  principles  and 
practices  of  the  Jesuits;  cunning;  deceit; 
hypocrisy.  Carlyle. 

Jesuits'-bark  (jez'u-its-bark),  n.  Peruvian 
bark;  the  bark  of  certain  species  of  Cin- 
chona. It  is  so  called  because  it  was  first 
introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Jesuits. 

Jesuits '-drops  ( jez'ii-its-drops),  n.  pi. 
Friar's-balsam  (which  see). 

Jesuits'-nut  (jez'd-its-nut),  n.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  fruit  of  Trapa  na- 
tans,  which  contains  a  farinaceous  edible 
kernel  resembling  that  of  the  chestnut. 

Jesuits'-powder  (jez'u-its-pou-der),  n.  Pow- 

"  dered  cinchona-bark. 

Jesus  (je'zus),  n.  [Gr.  lesous;  Heb.  Jeho- 
suah  or  Joshua,  he  shall  save.]  The  Son  of 
God;  the  Saviour  of  men.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament tlie  name  lesous,  Jesus,  is  frequently 
conjoined  with  Christos,  the  Anointed, 
Christ.  The  form  Jesu  was  frequently  used 
in  the  oblique  cases,  or  with  the  optative 
and  imperative  moods,  or  in  simple  excla- 
mations. 

Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fought 

For  ^esie  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  field.  Shak. 

jfesu  preserve  thee  !  welcome,  Bolingbroke.  Shak. 

Have  mercy,  yesu  I — Soft!  I  did  but  dream.  Shak. 


Jet  (jet),  Ji.  [0\AioYmsjeat,jayet;  Ft.  jais, 
jayet;  L.  and  Gr.  gagates,  from  Gagce,  a 
town  and  river  in  Lycia  in  Asia,  where  it  was 
obtained.  It  is  called  gagat  in  Anglo-Saxon 
and  in  German.]  A  solid,  dry,  black,  inflam- 
mable fossil  substance,  harder  than  asphalt, 
susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  and  glossy  in 
its  fracture,  which  is  conchoidal  or  undu- 
lating. It  is  found  in  beds  of  lignite  or 
brown  coal  and  of  cannel  coal,  being  a 
highly  compact  form  of  either.  It  is  wrought 
into  toys,  buttons,  and  personal  ornaments 
of  various  kinds. 

Jet  (jet),  11.  [Ft.  jet.  It.  getto,  a  throw,  a 
cast;  Fr.  jet  d'eau,  It.  getto  d'acqua,  a  foun- 
tain, a  water-spout;  L.  jactus,  a  throwing, 
from  jacio,  to  throw.]  1.  A  shooting  forth 
or  spouting ;  a  sudden  rush,  as  of  water  from 
a  pipe  or  flame  from  an  orifice;  as,  tlie  water 
rushed  out  with  a  sudden  jet. — 2.  That 
which  so  issues  or  streams ;  as,  a  strong  jet 
of  water;  a  jet  of  blood.— 3.  A  channel  or 
tube  for  introducing  melted  metal  into  a 
mould.— 4.t  Reach  or  range;  drift;  scope. 

The  true  jel  of  the  argument  was  to  be  drawn  from 
precedent,  lt'yndhai?i. 

Jet  (jet),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  jetted;  ppr.  jetting. 
[Ft.  jeter,  to  throw,  from  L,  jactare,  freq. 
of  jacio,  to  throw.  See  the  noun.]  1.  To 
shoot  forward  ;  to  shoot  out ;  to  project ;  to 
jut;  to  intrude.— 2. t  To  strut;  to  stalk;  to 
assume  a  haughty,  pompous,  or  ostentatious 
carriage. 

How  he jtrls  under  his  advanced  plumes!  Shak. 

3.  t  To  jerk;  to  jolt;  to  be  shaken.  Wiseman. 
Jet  (jet),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  jetted;  ppr.  jetting. 
To  emit;  to  spout  forth. 

A  dozen  angry  models  jetted  steam.  Tennyson. 

Jet-black  (jet'blak),  a.  Of  the  deepest 
black,  the  colour  of  jet. 

Jet  d'eau  (zha  do),  n.  [Ft.,  a  jet  of  water, 
a  fountain.]  A  stream  of  water  spouting 
from  a  fountain  or  pipe,  especially  from  one 
which  is  arranged  to  tlirow  water  upward, 
and  is  put  in  a  public  place  for  ornament. 

Jetsam,  Jetson  (jet'sam,  jet'sun),  n.  [Fr. 
jeter,  to  throw.  Comp.  fiotsam,  fiotson.  ] 
In  law  and  com.  {a)  the  throwing  of  goods 
overboard  in  order  to  lighten  a  ship  in  a 
tempest  for  her  preservation.  (6)  The  goods 
thus  thrown  away. 

Jetsam,  is  where  goods  are  cast  into  the  sea,  and 
there  sink  and  remain  under  \v&i&r;/!otsam,  is  where 
they  continue  swimming;  Itgan,  is  where  they  are 
sunk  in  the  sea,  but  tied  to  a  cork  or  buoy. 

Blackstone. 

Written  also  Jettison  in  meaning  (a). 

Jetteaut  (jet' to),  n.  [Fr.  jet  d'eau.]  A  jet  or 
fountain  of  water;  a  jet  d'eau.  Addison. 

Jettee  (jet'te),  n.  Same  as  Jetty  (which  see). 

Jettee  (jet'te),  n.  The  fibre  of  Marsdenia 
tenacissima,  a  small  climbing  plant  of  the 
nat.  order  Asclepiadaceaj,  of  which  the  Raj- 
mahal  mountaineers  make  bowstrings  re- 
markable for  their  great  elasticity,  which 
they  are  supposed  to  owe  in  some  measure 
to  the  presence  of  caoutchouc. 

Jettert  (jet'er),  n.  One  who  jets  or  struts; 
a  spruce  fellow. 

Jettiness  (jet'ti-nes),  n.  Quality  of  being 
jetty ;  blackness. 

Jettison  (jet'ti-son),  71.  See  Jetsam. 
Jetton  (jet'ton),  n.    [Fr.]   A  piece  of  brass, 

or  other  metal,  with  a  stamp,  formerly  used 

as  a  counter  in  playing  cards. 
Jetty  (jet' ti),  r.i.    To  jut. 

An  out-butting  or  jettie  of  a  house  that  jetties  out 

farther  than  any  other  part  of  the  house.  Florio. 

Jetty  (jet'ti),  n.  [O.Fr.  jettee.  Ft.  jetee, 
from  O.Fr.  j<;(Jej-,  Ft.  jeter,  to  throw.  See 
Jet.]  1.  A  projecting  portion  of  a  building ; 
especially  a  portion  that  projects  so  as  to 
overhang  the  wall  below,  as  the  upper 
stories  of  timber  houses,  bay-windows,  &c. 
2.  A  projection  of  stone,  brick,  wood,  or 
other  material  (but  generally  formed  of 
piles),  affording  a  convenient  place  for  land- 
ing from  and  discharging  vessels  or  boats, 
or  simply  intended  as  a  protection  from  the 
violence  of  the  waves ;  also,  a  pier  of  stone 
or  other  material  projecting  from  the  bank 
of  a  stream  obliquely  to  its  course,  employed 
either  to  direct  a  current  on  an  obstruction 
to  be  removed,  as  a  bed  of  sand  or  gravel, 
or  to  deflect  it  from  the  bank  which  it  tends 
to  undermine  or  otherwise  injure.  Written 
also  sometimes  Jutty. 

Jetty  (jet'ti),  a.  Made  of  jet,  or  black  as 
jet. 

All  the  floods 
In  which  the  full-formed  maids  of  Afric  lave 
Their  jetty  limbs.  Thomson. 

Jettyhead  (jet'ti-hed),  n.  A  projecting  part 
I   at  the  outer  end  of  a  wharf;  the  front  of  a 


wharf  whose  side  forms  one  of  the  cheeks 

of  a  dock. 

Jeu  d'esprit  (zhu  des-pre).  [Fr]  A  witti- 
cism; a  play  of  wit. 

Jew  (jii),  n.  [O.Fr.  Juis;  L.  Judaeus,  from 
Judoea,  so  named  from  Jiidah,  the  tribe 
which  had  the  first  and  largest  portion  west 
of  the  Jordan.]   A  Hebrew  or  Israelite. 

Jew  (ju),  V.  t.  [From  the  character  for  sharp- 
ness in  bargain-making  popularly  ascribed 
to  the  Jews.  ]  To  overreach  ;  to  cheat ;  to 
swindle.  [Slang.] 

Jew-bush  (jii'  bush),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Pedilanthus,  the  A  tithymaloides,  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  order  Euphorbiacea;.  It 
grows  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  used  in 
decoction,  as  antisyphilitic,  and  in  cases  of 
suppression  of  the  menses.  It  is  also  called 
Milk-plant. 

Jewel  (jii'el),  n.  [O.Fr.  jouel,  joiel,  joel 
(Fr.  joyau),  Pr.  joyell,  joell.  It.  giojello,  a 
jewel,  from  L.  L.  jocale,  a  jewel,  from  L. 
jocare,  to  jest,  jocus,  a  jest.  There  seems 
hardly  sutticient  reason  for  deriving  it  with 
Diez  from  a  L.L.  guudiale,  a  thing  to  cause 
joy,  from  L.  gaudium,  joy,  gaudeo,  to  re- 
joice. ]  1.  A  personal  ornament  in  which 
precious  stones  form  a  principal  part.— 2.  A 
precious  stone. —3.  Anything  of  exceeding 
value  or  eminent  excellence;  anything  espe- 
cially dear:  often  used  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment; as,  &  jewel  of  a  man. 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize. 
Within  our  breasts  this /fwc/  lies. 
And  they  are  fools  who  roam.  Cotton. 
Jewel  (jii'el),  v.t.  pret.  &  -pV-  jewelled:  ppr. 
jewelling.  1.  To  dress  or  adorn  with  jewels. 
2.  To  fit  or  provide  with  a  jewel ;  as,  to 
jewel  that  part  of  the  works  of  a  watch  in 
which  a  pivot  turns.— 3,  To  deck  or  adorn 
as  with  jewels. 

The  long  gray  tufts. 
Which  the  goats  love,  are  jenjell'd  thick  with  dew. 

Matt.  Arnold. 

Jewel-block  (ju'el-blok),  n.  Navt.  one  of 
two  small  blocks  suspended  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  yard-arm  to  lead  the  studding- 
sail  haljards  through. 

Jewel-case  ( jii'el-kas),  n.  A  case  for  hold- 
ing ornaments  and  jewels. 

Jewel-house,  Jewel-office  (ju'el-hous, 
jii'el-of-fis),  71.  The  place  where  the  royal 
ornaments  are  deposited. 

Jeweller  (jfi'el-er),  n.  One  who  makes  or 
deals  in  jewels  and  other  ornaments. 

Jewellery  (jii'el-er-i),  n.  Same  as  Jewelry. 

Jewel-like  (ju'el-lik),  a.  Brilliant  as  a 
jewel. 

My  dearest  wife  was  like  this  maid,  and  such  a  one 
My  daughter  might  have  been;  .  .  .  hex  eyes  as  jewel- 
lii-e. 

And  cased  as  richly.  Shak. 

Jewelly  (jii'el-li),  a.  Like  a  jewel;  brilliant; 
fine.    De  Quincey. 

Jewel-office.  See  Jewel-house. 

Jewelry  (jii'el-ri),  n.  1.  The  trade  or  occu- 
pation of  a  jeweller. — 2.  Jewels  in  general. 

Jewel- weed  (jii'el-wed),  n.  A  North  Ameri- 
can name  for  Impatiens  fulva  and  I.  pal- 
lida. 

Jewerie.t  n.    Jewry  (which  see).  Chaucer. 

Jewess  (jii'es),  n.    A  Hebrew  woman. 

Jewise,t  n.  [Norm.  j«!se,  from  L.  judicinm, 
judgment.]  Judgment;  punishment.  Chau- 
cer. 

Jewish  (jfl'ish),  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Jews 

or  Hebrews;  Israelitish. 
Jewishly  (jii'ish-li),  adv.    In  the  manner  of 

the  Jews. 

Jewishness  (jii'ish-nes),  n.  The  condition 
of  being  Jewish ;  the  manners,  customs,  or 
rites  of  the  Jews. 

Jewismt  (jii'izm),  n.  The  religious  system 
of  the  Jews;  Judaism. 

These  superstitions  fetch'd  from  Paganism  or  ye-w- 
isfn.  Milton. 

Jewry  (ju'ri),  n.  Judsea;  also,  a  city  quarter 
inliabited  by  Jews,  whence  the  name  of  a 
street  in  London.  '  The  sepulchre  in  stub- 
born Je  lo  ry. '  Shak. 

There  was  in  Acy,  in  a  great  citee, 
Amonges  Cristen  folk  a  yeiuerye.  Chaucey. 

Jews'-ear  (jiiz'er),  n.    The  popular  name  of 
afungus,  Hirneola  (Exidia)  Auricula -J udoe, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  human 
j  ear. 

Jews'-eye,  Jewess'-eye  (jflz-i,  jii'es-i),  n. 
[  A  term  which  arose  from  the  custom  of 
torturing  Jews  with  the  view  of  extorting 
money.]  Anything  very  precious  or  valu- 
able. 

There  will  come  a  Christian  by 

Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.  Shak. 

[The  proper  reading  here  is  Jewes,  that  is, 
Jew's  (pron.  in  two  syllables).] 
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Jews'-franMncense  (juz'frangk-in-sens),  n. 
A  resin  obtained  from  the  plant  Styrax 

ojjicinale. 

Jews'-harp  {jfiz'hiirp),  n.  An  instrument  of 
music,  wliicli,  placed  between  the  teetli  and 
by  means  of  a  thin  bent  metal  tongue  or 
spring  struclc  by  the  finger,  gives  a  sound 
which  is  increased  by  the  breath,  varied  in 
pitch  by  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  Called 
also  Jews'-trump,  and  often  simply  Trump, 

Jews'-mallow  ( jiiz'mal-lo ),  n.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  two  plants,  species  of  Corchorus 
(C.  oUtorius  and  C.  capsularis),  belonging 
to  tlie  nat.  order  Tiliaceoe.  The  leaves  are 
used  in  Egypt  and  Syria  as  a  pot-lierb, 

Jews'-pitch  (jiiz'pich),  n.    See  Asphalt. 

Jews'-stone  (juz'ston),  n.  The  clavated  fossil 
spine  of  a  very  large  egg-sliaped  echinus.  It 
is  a  regular  figure,  oblong  and  rounded, 
about  J  inch  in  length  and  J  inch  in  diam- 
eter, its  colour  is  a  pale  dusky  gray,  with  a 
tinge  of  dusky  red. 

Jews'-trump  (juz'trump),  n.    See  JEWS'- 

HARP. 

Jezebel  (je'ze-bel),  n.    [From  Jezebel,  the 
infamous  wife  of  Ahab,  liing  of  Israel.]  An 
impudent,  daring,  vicious  woman. 
But  when  she  knew  my  pain, 
Saw  my  first  wish  her  favour  to  obtain, 
And  ask  her  hand — no  sooner  was  it  ask'd, 
Than  she,  the  lovely  y^zebel,  unmasked.  Crabbe. 

Jezid  (je'zid),  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  religionists 
dwelling  in  the  mountainous  country  near 
Mosul  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  who  are  said  to 
unite  the  ancient  Manicliean  belief  of  tliat 
district  with  tlie  doctrines  of  Mohammedan- 
ism and  Zeudism. 

Jheel  (jel),  n.  In  India,  the  name  given  to  a 
large  pool  or  sheet  of  standing  water  filled 
with  rank  vegetation. 

Jib  (jib),  n.  [Perhaps,  as  Wedgwood  thinks, 
connected  with  D.  gijpen,  to  turn  suddenly: 
a  word  used  with  regard  to  sails;  the  mean- 
ing being,  the  sail  that  turns  from  side  to 
side  of  itself.  ]  1.  The  foremost  sail  of  a  sliip, 
being  a  large  stay-sail  extended  from  tlie 
outer  end  of  the  jib-boom  toward  the  fore- 
topmast-head.  In  sloops  it  is  on  the  bow- 
sprit, and  extends  towards  the  lower  mast- 
head.— 2.  The  projecting  beam  or  arm  of  a 
crane  from  whicli  the  pulleys  and  weights 
are  suspended.    See  Crane,  2. 

Jib  (jib),         Same  as  Jibe. 

Jib  (jil)),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  jibbed:  ppr.  jibbing. 
[  Perhaps  connected  with  the  noun  jib 
(wliich  see).  Wedgwood  adduces  also  tlie 
O.Fr.  regibber,  regimber,  to  start,  to  kiclc 
or  wince,  and  Prov.  E.  jibby,  a  gay,  frisky 
girl.]  To  pull  against  the  bit,  as  a  horse; 
to  move  restively  sidewards  or  backwards. 
Written  also  Jibe. 

Jibber  (jib'fir),  n.  One  who  jibs;  a  horse 
that  jibs. 

Jib-boom  (jib'bijm),  n.  A  spar  which  is  run 
out  from  the  extremity  of  the  bowsprit, 


stem  of  Ship. 
a.  Bowsprit.      b.  Jib-boom.     c.  Flying  jib-boom. 
d.  Sprit-sail  yard,     e.  Martingale,    y".  Flying  jib. 
g-.  Jib.    h.  Fore  top-mast  staysail,    z.  Fore  staysail. 

and  which  serves  as  a  continuation  of  it. 
Beyond  this  is  sometimes  extended  the 
flying  jib-boom. 

Jib-door  (jib'dor),  n.  In  arch,  a  door  with 
its  surface  in  the  same  plane  as  the  wall  in 
which  it  occurs.  Jib-doors  are  intended  to 
be  concealed,  and  therefore  have  no  archi- 
traves or  finishings  round  them ;  the  deals 
and  footbase  are  carried  across  them,  and 
their  surface  is  pannelled,  painted,  or  pa- 
pered like  the  rest  of  the  wall. 

Jibe  (jib),  v.t.  [See  Jib,  n.  ]  Naut.  to  shift, 
as  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  as  the  wind  changes, 
from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  or 


as  the  changing  of  the  course  may  render  it 
necessary. 

Jibe  (jib),  V.  t.    Same  as  Gibe. 
Jibe  (jib),  v.i.    Same  as  Jib  (which  see). 
Jiblet-check,  Jiblet-cheek  ( jib'let-chek, 
j    jib'let-chek),  n.    See  GiBLET-CHEOK. 
Jiboya  (ji-boi'a),  n.    An  American  serpent 

of  the  largest  kind.  Goldsmith. 
JiCkajOg,  JigjOg  (jik'a-jog,  jig'jog),  n.  [A 

cant  word  from  jog.\   A  shake;  a  push;  a 

jolting  motion. 

He  would  have  made  you  such  a  jickajog  i'  the 

booths,  you  should  ha'  thought  an  earthquake  had 

been  i'  the  fair.  B.  jFoiison. 

Jiffy  (jif'fi),  11.  [Prov.  E.  jiffle,  to  be  restless; 
jib,  to  turn  suddenly.]  A  moment;  an  in- 
stant ;  as,  I  shall  lie  with  you  in  a  jiffy. 
[CoUoq.] 

Jig  (jig).  [Probably  from  O.Fr.  gigiie,  gige, 
a  stringed  instrument,  and  really  the  same 
word  as  gig  (which  see).]  1.  A  quick  light 
dance.  —2.  A  light  quick  tune  or  air  in 

"I'  !•,  or  time,  to  be  found  in  the 
sonatas  or  suites  of  Corelli,  Handel,  and 
other  composers  till  towards  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  Irish  jig  played 
to  the  dance  is  a  lively  tune  of  two  or  three 
sections  written  in  ^  time. — 3.  Formerly  a 
kind  of  ballad  or  entertainment  in  rhyme, 
partly  sung  and  partly  recited. 

A       shall  be  clapped  at,  and  every  rhyme 
Praised  and  applauded.  Beaumont. 

4.  A  piece  of  sport;  a  trick;  a  prank. 
And  therefore  came  it  that  the  fleering  Scots, 
To  England's  high  disgrace,  have  made  this  jig. 

Old  play. 

Jig  (jig),  V.i.  pret.  &  pp.  jigged;  ppr.  jigging. 
To  dance  a  jig;  to  move  with  a  hght  jolting 
motion. 

Jig  (jig),  v.t.  1.  [With  regard  to  this  mean- 
ing compare  Jig,  n.  4.  ]  To  trick  or  cheat;  to 
impose  upon;  to  delude.  Ford.~2.  In  min- 
iivj,  to  dress  or  sort,  as  ores,  by  shaking  in 
a  jigger. 

Jigger  (jig'Sr),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
jigs ;  specifically,  in  mining,  a  man  who 
cleans  ores  by  means  of  a  wire-bottom  sieve; 
also,  a  wire-bottom  sieve  or  griddle  by  which 
ores  are  separated,  the  heavier  substances 
passing  through  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
sieve,  which  is  moved  up  and  down  in  water, 
the  lighter  remaining  in  the  upper  part. — 
2.  Naut.  a  machine  consisting  of  a  rope 
about  5  feet  long,  with  a  block  at  one  end 
and  a  sheave  at  the  other,  used  to  hold  on 
'  the  cable  when  it  is  heaved  into  the  ship  by 
the  revolution  of  the  windlass.— 3.  A  potter's 
wheel,  by  which  earthenware  vessels  are 
shaped  by  a  rapid  motion.— 4.  A  small  square 
sail  on  a  mast  and  boom  at  the  stern  of  a 
boat. 

Jigger  (jig'er),  n.  [From  chigre.]  The  com- 
mon name  of  the  chigoe  or  cliigre  (Pulex 
penetrans).    See  CHIGOE. 

Jigger-mast  (jig'er-mast),  n.  The  aftmost 
mast  of  a  four-masted  ship. 

Jiggish.  (jig'ish),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  re- 
sembling, or  suitable  to  a  jig.  'A  certain 
jiggish  noise  to  which  I  dance.'  Spectator. 

Jiggle  (jig'gl),  i>-i.  [Freq.  from  jig'.]  To  prac- 
tise affected  or  awkward  motions;  to  wriggle. 

Jiggumbob  (jig'um-bob),  n.  A  trinket  or 
jniarack.  [.Slang.] 

He  rifled  all  his  pokes  and  fobs 

Of  gimcracks,  whims,  and  jiggitmbobs.  Hudibras. 

Jigjog  (jig'jog),  n.    [Reduplication  of  jog.\ 

A  jolting  motion;  a  jog;  a  push. 
Jigjog  (jig'jog),  a.    Having  or  pertaining  to 

a  jolting  motion. 

Jigmaker  (jig-'mak-er).  n.  1.  One  who  makes 
or  plays  jigs.  —2.  A  ballad  maker. 

Petrarch  was  a  dunce,  Dante  a jig'inaker.  Ford. 

Jigpin  (jig'pin),  n.  A  pin  used  by  miners  to 
hold  the  turn-beams  and  prevent  them  from 
turning. 

Jill  (jil),  n.  A  young  woman ;  a  sweetheart. 
See  Gill. 

Jill  (jil),  n.  [A  form  of  gill.]  A  cup  of  metal. 

Shak. 

Jillet  (jil'et),  n.  A  giddy  girl ;  a  gill-flirt. 
[Scotch.] 

A  jiUet  brak'  his  heart  at  last.  Burns. 

Jill-flirt  (jil'flert),  n.  A  light  wanton  wo- 
man.   Written  also  Gill-flirt. 

Jilt  (jilt),  n.  [Contr.  from  jillet,  a  dim.  of 
jill,  a  young  woman;  in  Sc.  jillet  means  a 
giddy  girl.  ]  1.  A  woman  who  gives  her 
lover  hopes  and  capriciously  disappoints 
him;  a  woman  who  trifles  with  her  lover;  a  [ 
flirt;  a  coquette.  | 


Jilts  ruled  the  state,  and  statesmen  farces  writ. 

2.  A  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 

jut  (jilt),  v.t.  To  encourage  and  then  frus- 
trate the  hopes  of,  as  a  lover ;  to  trick  in 
love;  to  give  hopes  to  and  then  reject. 

Jilt  (jilt),  v.i.  To  play  the  jilt ;  to  practise 
deception  in  love  and  discard  lovers;  to  flirt. 

Jimcrack  (jim'krak),  n.  Same  as  Gimcrack. 

Jimmer  (jim'er),  n.    A  gimbal  (which  see). 

Jimmy  (jira'mi),  n.    Same  as  Jemmy. 

Jimp  (jimp),  a.  [A  form  of  £(ijnp.]  1.  Neat; 
handsome;  gimp;  elegant  of  shape.  'Thy 
waist  snejimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean.'  Burns 
2.  Short;  scanty.  [Scotch.] 

Jimp  (jimp),  adv.  Barely;  scarcely;  limply. 
[Scotch.] 

She  had  been  married  to  Sir  Richard  j'lmp  four 
months.  sir  IV.  Scott. 

Jimply  (jimp'li),  adv.  1.  In  a  jimp  or  neat 
manner;  neatly.— 2.  Barely ;  scarcely ;  hardly. 
[Scotch.] 

Jimps  (jimps),  n.    A  kind  of  easy  stays. 
Jimpy  (jimp'i),  a.    Neat;  jimp.  [Scotch.] 
Jimpy  (jimp'i),  adv.     Tightly;  neatly. 
[Scotch.] 

Jimson  (jim'son),  n.  In  the  United  States, 
the  popular  name  of  the  plant  Datura  Stra- 
monium.  See  Datura. 

Jina,  n.  and  a.   See  Jain. 

Jingal,  Jingall  (jin-gal'),  n.    See  GiNGAL. 

Jingle  (jing'gl),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  jingled;  ppr. 
jingling.  [Probably  imitative.  Com^i.  tinkle, 
G.  klingeln.]  To  sound  with  a  tinkling 
metallic  sound;  to  clink,  as  money,  chains, 
or  bells.    '  Jingling  chains.'  Shak. 

Jingle  (jing'gl),  V.  t.  To  cause  to  give  a  tink- 
ling metallic  sound,  as  a  little  bell  or  as 
pieces  of  metal. 
The  bells  slie  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew.  Pope. 

Jingle  (jing'gl),  n.  1.  A  rattling  or  clinking 
sound,  as  of  little  bells  or  pieces  of  metal.— 
2.  Something  that  jingles;  a  little  bell  or 
rattle.  —  3.  Correspondence  of  sound  In 
rhymes,  especially  when  the  verses  have 
few  poetical  claims. —  4.  A  covered  two- 
wheeled  public  car  used  in  Cork.— 5.  t  pi.  St. 
Anthony's  fire. 

Jingo  (jing'go),  n.  [From  the  Basque  Jingo, 
God,  according  to  some  authorities;  a  cor- 
ruption of  St.  Gingoulph  according  to 
others.]  1.  An  expletive  used  as  a  mild 
oath.— 2.  A  member  of  the  party  who  advo- 
cated that  Britain  should  actively  support 
the  Turks  in  the  Turco-Eussian  war  of  1877- 
78;  hence,  one  clamorous  for  war.  Froi-i 
the  words  of  a  song  then  popular. 
We  don't  want  to  fight,  but  hyjijigo  if  we  do. 
We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got 
the  money,  too. 

[In  this  sense  it  takes  the  plural  Jingoes.] 
Jingo  (jing'go),  a.    Belonging  or  relating 

to  the  Jingoes;  as,  the  jingo  policy;  jingo 

bluster.    See  the  noun. 
Jink  (jingk),  v.  t.    [Perhaps  from  chink,  the 

original  meaning  being  to  escape  by  a  chink 

or  narrow  opening.]  To  elude;  to  cheat;  to 

trick. 

Jink  (jingk),  v.i.  To  elude  a  person  by  mov- 
ing nimbly;  to  dodge.— To  jink  in,  to  enter 
any  place  suddenly,  imexpectedly,  and  clan- 
destinely. [.Scotch.] 

Could  not  ye  have  let  us  ken  an  ye  had  wussed  till 
hae  been  present  at  the  ceremony?  My  lord  couldna 
tak'  it  weel  your  coining  and  jijikiiig  in,  in  that 
fashion.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Jink  (jingk),  n.  A  quick  illusory  turn;  the 
act  of  eluding  another.  [Scotch.]- ffir^/i 
jinks.   See  under  High. 

Jinnee (jin'ne), «.  pi.  Jinn  (jin).  InMoham- 
medan  myth,  one  of  a  race  of  genii,  angels, 
or  demons,  fabled  to  be  descended  from 
Jan,  and  to  have  been  created  some  thou- 
sands of  years  before  Adam.  They  are 
governed  by  a  race  of  kings  named  Suley- 
man,  one  of  whom  built  the  pyramids,  and 
their  chief  residence  is  the  mountain  Kaf. 
Arabic  writers  state  that  the  jinn  are  aerial 
animals,  with  transparent  bodies,  which  can 
assume  various  forms. 

Jippo  (jip'po),  n.  [Fr.  jupe.  See  Jui'ON.] 
A  waistcoat  or  kind  of  stays  for  females. 

Jirkinet  (jir'kin-et),  n.  [Dim.  of  jerkin.]  A 
sort  of  boddice  or  substitute  for  stays,  with- 
out whalebone,  worn  by  females,  [Scotch.] 

Jis  (jis),  n.    See  GiS. 

Jo,  Joe  (jo),  n.  pi.  Joes  (joz).  [A  form  of  joy, 
probably  derived  directly  from  the  Fr,  joie, 
joy.]  A  sweetheart;  a  darling.  'John  An- 
derson, my  jo,  John. '   Burns.    [Scotch.  ] 

Joar  (jo'ar),  n.    Same  as  Jmoar. 

Job  (job),  n.  [A  form  of  Prov.E.  gob,  a  lump, 
a  portion,  hence  'to  work  by  the  1706,'  to 
work  by  the  piece.  Comp.  also  Prov.  E.  job- 
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bel,  jobbet,  a  small  load.  ]  1.  A  piece  of  work 
taken  ou  tlie  occasion ;  any  petty  work  or 
undertaking  at  a  stated  price;  anything  to  ' 
be  done,  whether  of  more  or  less  import-  j 
ance ;  as,  the  carpenter  or  mason  under-  ! 
takes  to  build  a  house  by  the  job. — 2.  An  [ 
undertaking  with  a  view  to  profit;  a  public 
transaction  done  for  private  profit ;  an  j 
undertaking  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose 
of  some  private,  unfair,  or  unreasonable 
emolument  or  benefit;  something  performed 
ostensibly  as  a  part  of  official  duty,  but 
really  for  the  gain  it  brings. 

No  cheek  is  known  to  blush  nor  heart  to  throb, 
Save  when  they  lose  a  question  or  a  job.  Pope. 

—To  do  the  job  for  one,  to  kill  him. 
Job  (job),  v.t.  1.  To  let  out  in  separate  por- 
tions, as  work,  among  different  contractors 
or  workmen,  with  the  view  of  having  it  exe- 
cuted.—2.  To  let  out,  as  horses  or  carriages 
for  hire.  — 3.  To  engage  for  one's  own  use  for 
hire  ;  as,  noblemen  generally  job  carriage- 
horses  in  London. 

Then  she  went  to  the  hveryman  from  whom  she 
jobbed  her  carriages.  Thackeray. 

4.  To  buy  in  large  quantity  and  sell  in 
smaller  lots,  as  a  broker  from  an  importer 
of  goods;  as,  to  Job  cotton;  tojoft  cigars. 
Job  (job),  u.  i.  1.  To  deal  in  the  public  stocks; 
to  buy  and  sell  as  a  broker.  —2.  To  work  at 
chance  work. — 3.  To  let  a  horse,  carriage, 
and  tlie  like,  for  a  short  time;  to  hire  a 
horse,  carriage,  ifcc. ,  for  a  short  time,  for 
one's  own  use. 

Very  few  noblemen  at  present  bring  their  carriajje 
horses  to  town;  they  nearly  all  job,  as  it  is  invariably 
called.  Alayheiu. 

4.  To  do  work  so  as  to  make  it  subserve  one's 
private  ends;  to  pervert  public  service  to 
private  advantage. 

And  judg^es^'cj^.  and  bishops  bite  the  town, 
And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half-a-crown. 

Pope. 

Job  (job),  a.  A  term  applied  to  a  miscellan- 
eous assortment  of  articles  sold  together, 
and  generally  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
sold  at  a  figure  considerably  under  the  or- 
dinary trade  price. 

Job  (job), !).  t.  pret.  &  pp.  jobbed;  ppr.  jobbing. 
[0.  and  Prov.  E.  job,  to  strike,  hit,  or  peck; 
probably  from  the  Celt,  gob,  mouth.  See 
Gob.]  1.  To  strike  or  stab  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument. L' Estrange.  — 2.  To  drive  in  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument.  Moxon. 

Job  (job),  n.  A  sudden  stab  or  prick  with  a 
pointed  instrument.  [Scotch.] 

Job,  Jobe  (job),  v.t.  [From  Job,  the  patri- 
arch, in  allusion  to  the  rebukes  he  received 
from  his  comforters.]  To  chide;  to  repri- 
mand. [Slang.] 

Jobation  (job-a'shon),  n.  [See  last  art.]  A 
scolding;  a  long  tedious  reproof   [Vulgar  ] 

Jobber  (job'er),  n.  1.  One  who  does  small 
jobs ;  one  who  works  at  chance  work.  — 
2.  One  who  lets  or  hires  out  carriages  or 
horses  for  a  time.  — 3.  One  who  purchases 
goods  from  importers  and  sells  to  retailers; 
a  dealer  in  public  stocks.— 4.  One  who  ren- 
ders the  discharge  of  public  duty  subservient 
to  private  ends ;  an  intriguer  who  turns 
public  work  to  his  own  or  his  friends'  ad- 
vantage; hence,  one  who  performs  low  or 
dirty  work  in  office,  politics,  or  intrigue. 

Jobber-nowl  (job  'er-nol),  n.  [0.  E.  jobarde, 
a  foolish  fellow,  and  nowl.  noil,  head  or 
top.]  A  loggerhead;  a  blockhead.  Hudi- 
bras.    [Low.  ] 

Jobbery  (job'er-i),  n.  Act  or  practice  of 
jobbing;  unfair  and  underhand  means  used 
to  procure  some  private  end;  the  act  of 
turning  public  matters  to  private  advantage. 

I  now  come  to  what  are  distinct  imputations  of 
jobbery,  and  wliere  that  is  flourishing  or  easy  no 
system  can  be  other  than  vicious.        '  Mayhe-w. 

Jobbing  (job'ing),  a.  A  term  applied  to  a 
pers(3ii  wlio  worlcs  by  the  job,  that  is,  exe- 
cutes for  a  certain  hire  such  pieces  of  work 
as  occasion  throws  in  his  way;  as,  a,  jobbing 
gaidener,  &c. 

Job-master  (job'mas-ter),  n.  One  who  hires 
or  lets  out  carriages,  horses,  &c. 

'  Why,  sir,'  said  a  job-master  to  me,  '  everybody 
jobs  now.  .  .  .  It's  a  cheaper  and  better  plan  for 
those  that  must  have  good  horses  and  handsome 
carriages.  Mayhem. 

Job -printer  (job'print-6r),  n.  A  printer 
wlio  does  miscellaneous  work,  as  bills,  pro- 
grammes, circulars,  cards,  &c. 

Job'S-Comforter  (jobz'kum-fert-er),  n.  One 
who  iiretends  to  sympathize  with  you  in 
trouble,  Viut  adds  to  your  afflictions  by  attri- 
buting them  to  your  own  misconduct. 
[CoUoq.] 


Job's-tears  (jobz'terz),  n.    A  plant,  Coix 

Lachnjina.    See  Coix. 
Job-watcb.  (job'woch),  n.   Same  as  Haclc- 

loatch. 

Jocantry  t  (jok'ant-ri),  n.  [From  L.  jocans, 
jocantis,  ppr.  of  jocor,  to  jest,  from  jocus,  a 
jest.]  The  act  or  practice  of  jesting.  j 

Jockey  (jok'i),  n.  [  A  word  of  doubtful  ety-  ' 
mology:  by  some  said  to  be  the  northern 
form  of  Jackey,  dim.  of  Jack,  for  John  (see 
Jack);  by  others,  to  be  of  Gypsy  origin, 
from  chukni,  a  whip.  See  extract  imder 
JOOKEVISM.]  1,  A  man  whose  profession  it 
is  to  ride  horses  in  horse-races.— 2.  A  dealer 
in  horses;  one  who  makes  it  his  business  to 
buy  and  sell  horses  for  gain. — 3.  A  cheat; 
one  who  deceives  or  takes  undue  advantage 
in  trade. 

Jockey  (jok'i),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  jockeyed  or 
jockied;  ppr.  jockeying.  1.  To  play  the 
jockey  to ;  to  cheat ;  to  trick;  to  deceive  in 
trade. 

I  see  too  well  by  the  smile  on  his  face  that  lie 
thinks  he  has  jockied  yo^x.  J.  EaitUe. 

2.  To  jostle  by  riding  against.    Johnson. — 

3.  To  conduct,  as  a  bill  for  the  promotion  of 
some  scheme  through  the  legislature,  or  to 
procure  the  rejection  of,  as  of  an  opponent's 
measui'e,  by  equivocal  or  dishonest  means. 

Here's  your  railways  carried,  and  your  neighbours" 
railways  jockeyed.  Duketts. 

Jockey-club  (jok'i-klub),  n.  A  club  or  asso- 
ciation of  persons  interested  in  horse-rac- 
ing, &c. 

Jockeyism  (jok'i-izm),  n.  Practice  of 
jockeys. 

Jockeyism  properly  means  the  management  of  a 
whip,  and  the  word  jockey  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  term  [chiikiii),  slightly  modified,  by  which 
they  (the  gipsies)  designate  the  formidable  whips 
which  they  usually  carry,  and  which  are  at  present 
in  general  use  among  horse-traffickers, under  the  title 
of  jockey-whips.  Borrow. 

Jockeyship  (jok'i-ship),  n.  l.  The  art  or 
practice  of  riding  horses. 

Go  flatter  Sawney  for  his  jockeyship.  Chattertoii. 

2.  The  character  of  being  a  jockey;  a  jockey; 
one  who  bears  the  character  of  a  jockey. 

Where  can  at  last  his  jockeysJiip  retire?  Co7uper. 
Joconde,t  a.  Jocund  (which  see).  Chaucer. 
Jocose  (jok-os'),  a.    [L.  jocosus,  from  jocus, 
a  joke.]    1.  Given  to  jokes  and  jesting; 
merry;  waggish:  said  of  persons. 

Jocose  and  pleasant  with  an  adversary  whom  they 
would  choose  to  treat  in  a  very  different  manner. 

Sha/iesbiiry. 

2.  Containing  a  joke;  sportive;  merry;  as, 
jocose  or  comical  airs. — Syn.  Jocund,  face- 
tious, witty,  merry,  pleasant,  waggish,  spor- 
tive. 

Jocosely  (jok-os'li),  adv.    In  a  jocose  man- 
ner; in  jest;  for  sport  or  game;  waggishly. 

Jocoseness  (jok-os'nes),  n.    The  quality  of 
being  jocose;  waggery;  merriment. 

Joco-serious  (jo-ko-se'ri-us),  a.  Partaking 
of  mirth  and  seriousness. 

Jocosity  (jok-os'i-ti),  n.  1.  Jocularity;  mer- 
riment; waggery. 

A  laugh  there  is  of  contempt  or  indignation,  as  well 
as  of  nnrth  or  jocosity.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  A  jocose  act  or  saying;  a  joke. 
Jocteleg  ( jok'te-leg),  n.    [From  a  famous 
cutler  named  Jacques  de  Liege,  or  James  of 
Li^ge.  ]   A  large  pocket-knife.    [Scotch.  ] 

An"  gif  the  custock's  sweet  or  sour, 

joctelegs  they  taste  them.  Burns. 

Jocular  (jok'il-ler),  a.  [L.  jocularis,  from 
jocus,  a  joke  ]  1.  Given  to  jesting;  jocose; 
merry;  waggish:  said  of  persons.  — 2.  Con- 
taining jokes ;  sportive ;  not  serious;  as,  a 
jocular  expression  or  style. — Syn.  Jocose, 
facetious,  humorous,  witty,  merry,  pleasant, 
waggish,  sportive. 

Jocularity  (jok-u-lar'i-ti),  n.    The  quality 

of  being  jocular;  merriment;  jesting. 
Jocularly  (jok'ii-ler-li),  adv.    In  a  jocular 

manner;  in  jest;  for  sport  or  mirth. 
Jocularyt  (jok'ii-la-ri),  a.  Jocular. 
JOCUlator  (jok'u-lat-er),  a.  [L.]  Anoldname 

for  a  professional  jester.    See  JUGGLER. 
Joculatory  (jok'fi-la-to-ri),  a.  Droll;  merrily 

said. 

Jocund  (jok'und),  a.  [L.  jocundus,  jucundus; 
connected  with  juvenis,  a  young  man ;  E. 
young.  ]  Merry ;  lively ;  cheerful ;  blithe ; 
gleeful;  gay;  mirthful;  airy;  sprightly;  spor- 
tive; light-hearted.  'Kural  sports  and  jo- 
cund  strains."  Prior. 

The  sky-l.arks  sang  in  jocund  rivalry,  mounting 
higher  and  higher  as  if  they  would  have  beaten  their 
wings  against  the  sun.  CorjiJttli  Alag. 

Jocundity,  Jocundness  (jo-kund'i-ti,  jok'- 
und-nes),  n.  State  of  being  jocund  or 
merry;  gaiety. 


Jocundly  (jok'und-li),  adv.  In  a  jocund 
manner;  merrily;  gaily. 

Joe  (jo),  n.    See  Johannes. 

Joe,  Joey  (jo,  jo'i),  n.  A  slang  name  for  a 
groat:  so  called  from  Joseph  Hume,  M.P., 
who  strongly  recommended  the  coin  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  short  cab  fares. 

Joe-iaUler  (jo-mil'er),  ?».  [After  Joe  or 
Joseph  Miller,  a  comic  actor  of  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  name 
was  attached  to  a  jest-book,  which  became 
very  popular,  published  in  1739,  the  year 
after  his  death.]  An  old  jest ;  a  stale  joke; 
also,  a  jest-book.  [CoUoq.] 

Joe-Millerism  (jo-rail'er-izm),  n.  The  art 
or  practice  of  making,  reciting,  or  retailing 
jests;  the  repetition  of  stale  or  flat  jokes;  an 
old  jest. 

Joe-Millerize  (jo-mil'er-iz),  v.t.  To  give  a 
jesting  or  jocular  character  to;  to  mingle 
with  jokes  or  jests.    Sat.  Rev. 

Jog  (jog),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  jogged;  ppr.  jogging. 
[Perhaps  a  form  oi  jag,  or  allied  to  shock,  or 
W.  gogi,  to  shake.]  To  push  or  shake  with 
the  elbow  or  hand;  to  give  notice  or  excite 
attention  by  a  slight  push. 

Sudden  I  jos:ged  Ulysses.  Pope. 

Jog  (jog),  v.i.  1.  To  move  by  jogs  or  small 
shocks,  like  those  of  a  slow  trot:  in  this  and 
in  the  second  sense  generally  followed  by 
on. 

So  hung  his  destiny,  never  to  rot, 

While  he  might  still  jog  on,  and  keep  his  trot. 

Milton. 

2.  To  walk  or  travel  idly,  heavily,  or  slowly; 
to  get  through  life  with  but  little  progress. 

Thus  they  jog  on,  still  tricking,  never  thriving. 

Dryden. 

Jog  (jog),  n.  1.  A  push;  a  slight  shake;  a 
shake  or  push  intended  to  give  notice  or 
awaken  attention.  '  To  give  them  by  turns 
an  invisible  jog.'  Swift. — 2.  Irregularity  of 
motion  caused  by  a  stoppage  or  obstruction. 
'Penetrates  all  bodies  without  the  least  jog" 
or  obstruction.'  Glanville. — 3.  In  mech.  a 
square  notch. 

JogelOUr,t  n.    A  juggler.  Chaucer. 

Jogger  (jog'er),  n.  1.  One  who  jogs  or  walks 
or  moves  heavily  and  slowly.  'Fellow  joi/- 
gers  of  the  plough.'  Dryden. — 2.  One  who 
jogs  or  gives  a  sudden  push. 

Joggle  (jog'l),  V.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  joggled;  ppr. 
joggling.  [Freq.  of  jojr.  ]  1.  To  shake  slightly; 
to  give  a  sudden  but  slight  push;  to  jostle. 
2.  In  carp,  to  join  or  match  by  jogs  or  notches 
so  as  to  prevent  sliding  apart. 

Joggle  (jog'l),  v.i.  To  push;  to  shake;  to 
totter. 

Joggle  (jog'l),  n.  1.  In  arch,  the  joint  of  stones 
or  other  bodies,  so  constructed  as  to  prevent 
them  sliding  past  each  other  by  any  force 
acting  perpendicular  to  the  pressure  or 


a  a.  Joggle-joints,    u.  The  last  Joggle. 


pressures  by  which  they  are  held  together; 
a  joint  held  in  place  by  means  of  pieces  of 
stone  or  metal  introduced  into  it. — 2.  The 
piece  of  metal  or  stone  used  in  such  a  joint. 
Joggle-joint  (jog'l-joint),  n.  Same  as 
Joggle,  n.  1. 

Joggle-piece  (jog^-pes),  ji.  In  arch,  a  truss 
post,  whose  shoulders  and  sockets  are 
formed  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  a  brace 
or  strut. 

Jogi,  Jogie  (jog'l),  n.  In  the  East  Indies, 
the  name  given  to  a  Hindu  devotee:  a  yogi; 
a  mendicant. 

Jog-trot  (jog'trot),  n.  [Jog  and  trot]  A 
slow  motion  on  horseback ;  hence,  a  slow 
routine  mode  of  performing  daily  duty  to 
which  one  pertinaciously  adheres. 

Jog-trot  (jog'trot),  a.  Monotonous;  easy- 
going; humdi'um. 

He  had,  however,  subsided  into  the  jog-trot  rou- 
tine which  at  his  instigation  I  had  abandoned. 

Theodore  Hook. 

Johannes  (jo-han'ez),  n.  [Mod.  L. ;  Gr.  Jo- 
annes, John.]  A  Portuguese  gold  coin  of  the 
value  of  3Cs. :  contracted  often  into  Joe;  as, 
a  joe  or  half-joe.  It  is  named  from  the 
figure  of  King  John,  which  it  be^rs. 

Johannisberg  (jo-han'is-berg)  n.  [From 
the  castle  of  the  name  near  Wiesbaden, 


oh,  c/iain;     6h,  Sc.  locft;     g,  ffo;     j,  job;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sins';     TH,  tAen;  th,  tftin;    w,  ttiig;    wh,  wTiig;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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where  TinK  yielding  the  wine  are  grown.] 
The  finest  and  most  expenare  of  the  Rhen- 
ish wines. 

Joliannite  Qo-liaDlt),  n.  A  mineral  of  an 
emerald  or  apple-green  colour,  a  hydrous 
sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  uranium. 

Johll  (jon),  n,  A  proper  name,  sometimes 
used  humorously  or  in  contempt  to  desig- 
nate an  awkward  rude  person.— t/oA/I  Bull, 
the  sportire  coDectiTe  name  of  the  English 
people,  first  used  in  Arbaihnofs  satire  The 
HUtory  of  John  BuU.  It  is  generally  em- 
ployed" to  conTey  the  idea  of  an  honest, 
blunt,  but  in  the  main  good-natured  cha- 
racter.— John  J/ce,  in  fair  proceedings,  the 
name  formerl.r  given  to  the  fictitious  lessee 
of  the  jlaintiff  in  the  mixed  action  of  eject- 
ment. He  was  somerimes  called  Good-titU. 
The  fictirious  defendant  in  this  action  was 
called  Richard  Moe. 

Jolm-apple,  »i-  -4  sort  of  apple  good  for 
spring  use  when  other  fruit  is  spent,  as  it 
long  retains  its  freshness. 

John-crow  Vnltnre  (jontro  ml'ttir).  n. 
The  local  name  in  Jamaica  for  the  turkey- 
hnzzard. 

John-dory  0"on-<15'n>-     [Corruption  of  Fr. 

jauii^.  yeilow,  and  (fiTe*.  gat,]  See  DoBEK. 
Johnny-cake  (jon'i-kakX  n.  In  America,  (a) 

a  cake  made  of  the  meal  of  maize,  mixed 

vr.ib  water,  and  baked  on  the  hearth-  (6)  A 

Xew  Enjlander. 
Johnny-raw  (jon-i-ra'),  n,  A  raw  beginner; 

a  norice:  a  boor.  [Sportire.] 
Johnsonese  (jon-son-ezO,       The  style  or 

language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  an  imitation  of 

it;  a  pompous  inflatedstyle.especiallyaffect- 

ing  words  of  classical  origin 

When  be  wrote  for  pabUcarioB,  he  (JohnsA-i)  did 

his  sentences  out  of  Fngfish  into  ^mAjtsffitese. 

(Madame  D'.Vrtilay's  later  st;le)  is  a  sort  of  broken 

Johnsonian  Qon-so'ni-an),  a.  Selating  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  his  writings  or  style ;  long- 
worded;  pompous. 

Johnsonianism,  Johnsonism  Oon-so'ni- 
an-izm,  jon'son-izmX  n.  A  word  or  idiom 
peculiar  to  Dr.  Johnson,  or  a  style  resem- 
bling his. 

John's-wort  (jonz'wertX  n-    See  Saist 

JOHSS-WORT. 

Join  u'oinX r.f.  [Ft. yoiiidre.itomJ^jungert, 
junctuiiu  to  join  (whence  junction,  eonjU' 
gaie,  ic);  same  root  as  Skr.  yui,  to  join; 
E  t/oiw.]  1.  To  connect  or  bring  together, 
literally  or  figuratively;  to  place  in  eontig- 
uity;  to  couple;  to  combine;  to  ^sociate. 

Woe  unto  tbcm  ifaat  jmn  boose  to  boose,  ttial  biy 
fidd  to  field.  Is.  -F.  8. 

What  therefore  God  batii  jKtud  togedier,  let  not 
man  pot  asunder.  Mat.  -Ht  6. 

Thy  tnnefnl  Trace  with  d timbers >ric.  J>ryden, 

Their  nainre  also  to  thy  nature Joift.  Miltem. 

2.  To  ei^age  in ;  to  make  one's  self  a  party 
in ;  as,  to  join  battle,  •  To  join  their  dark 
encounter  in  mid  air.'  MHion. 

Now  J^io^iaphat  had  riches  and  boooor  in  abnn- 
dnnr**,  and Jtified aSaity  -willi  Ahab.  2Ch.xTm.i. 

3.  To  asociate  or  connect  one's  self  with; 
to  become  connected  with;  to  unite  with;  to 
enter  or  become  a  member  of,  as  a  society ; 
to  merge  in ;  as,  he  joined  the  army,  the 
church,  or  the  society;  this  river  joins  the 
other. 

We  jOT-^rly  vow  to  Jpzrs  no  other  bead.  DrydeM. 

4^t  To  command;  to  enjoin. 

Taey  Jszn  thesr  pesance.  as  they  caT  it  Tjitdale, 
— To  join  boMle,  to  engaire  in  battle. — 
To  join  issue.  See  IssTK.  ^irs.  To  add,  con- 
nect, combine,  cousociate,  couple,  irnlr 
annex,  attach,  unite. 

Join  uoin).  r.C  1.  To  be  contiguous,  close, 
or  in  contact;  to  form  a  phy^cal  union;  to 
grow  together ;  to  coalesce ;  to  associate ; 
as,  the  two  houses  join ;  the  "Dones  of  tie 
skuU  join;  the  two  rivers  .foui- — —  To  unite 
or  become  associated  with,  as  in  marriage, 
league,  confederacy,  partnership,  society, 
oi  the  like;  to  confederate:  to  league;  as, 
>  orth  and  SouQi  Germany  joined  in  oppo^- 
Uon  to  Bonaparte's  ambitious  views. 

Sboaldj»-e  a?aia  break  thy  conmandmeiits.  and 
/PUS  in  aniuiy  with  the  pecHile  of  diese  aboeninatiocs? 

Ezra  IX  14. 

Any  other  may  JffsM  with  him  thai  is  injured,  and 
a<^3gr  him  xD  recovezii^  satzs&cexHi.  Locix, 
3,  To  meet  in  hostile  encounter;  to  join 
faaitle. 

Bot  look  yoD  pcay,  aB  yoo  tliat  kiss  my  lady  Peace 
at  bosne,  th:nr  our  armies  jmiK  not  m  a  bot  dar. 

Siiai. 

Joinant,*  ppr.   Joining.  CSuiveer. 
Joinder  (joiii'der).  n.  [Ft.  joindre.  SeeJors, 
r.t]  1.  A  joining;  conjunction. 


-\  c:^zn^ct  cf  eterr.al  bond  ci  love, 

Co"nrm'd  by  matnal of  yotir hands.  ShaJ:. 

2.  In  lav,  (a)  the  coupling  or  joining  of  two 
tilings  in  a  suit  or  action  against  another, 
(i)  The  coupling  of  two  or  more  i>ersons  to- 
gether as  defendants,  (e)  The  acceptance 
by  a  party  in  an  action  oi  the  challenge  laid 
down  in  his  adversary's  demurrer  or  last 
pleading. 

Joine,t  r.i.   To  enjoin.  Chaucer. 

Joiner  (join'er),  n.  1.  One  who  joins.  Spe- 
i  cifically  — 2.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  con- 
'  struct  things  by  joining  pieces  of  wood  by  I 
means  of  glue,  framing,  or  nails:  but  appro- 
priately and  usually,  a  mechanic  who  does 
the  wood-work  for  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal finishings  of  houses.    See  Caepextrt. 

Joinery  (joiu'er-iX  n.  The  art  of  a  joiner;  i 
the  art  or  practice  of  framing  or  joining  j 
wood-work  for  the  external  and  internal  1 
finishing  of  houses,  such  as  doors,  sashes,  | 
shutters,  staire,  ic.    See  Carpextet. 

Joinrhand  (join "hand).  lu  Writing  in  which 
letters  are  joined  in  words,  as  distinguished 
from  writing  in  single  letters. 

Joining  (joiu  ing),  »i,    a  joint 

Joining-hand  (join'ing-hand),  n.  Same  as 
Join-hand  (which  see). 

Joint  (joint),  n.  [Fr.  joint,  from  joindre,  pp. 
joitit,  to  join.  See  joDf.]  1.  ITie  place  or 
part  in  which  two  separate  things  are  joined 
or  tmited ;  the  mode  of  connection  of  two 
things  with  the  closely  contiguous  parts 
connected,  the  connection  being  sudi  as 
either  to  permit  motion  in  the  things  con- 
nected ornot;  jimctnre;  articulation;  hinge.  I 

.\  scaly  ganndet  now  with  joutts  of  steel. 
Most  ^lore  this  band.  SJtaJt. 

Specifically,  (a)  in  anat.  the  joining  of  two 
or  more  bones:  an  articulaiinn,  as  the  elbow, 
the  knee,  or  the  knuckle.  (6)  In  ixrf.  a  node 
or  knot ;  also,  the  i)art  between  two  nodes ; 
an  intemode ;  as,  &e  joint  of  a  cane  or  of  a 
stalk  of  wheat  («)  In  arch,  the  surface  of 
contact  between  two  bodies  that  are  held 
firmly  together  by  means  of  cement,  mortar, 
<Sxx, or byasuperincumbent  weight;  as,  the 
joint  between  two  stones,  (d)  In  rait  the 
place  where  the  ends  of  two  rails  meet,  or  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  connected.  («)  In 
earp.  and  joinery,  the  place  where  or  the 
mode  in  which  one  piece  of  timber  is  con- 
nected with  another.  Pieces  of  timber  are 
framed  and  joined  to  one  another  most  gen- 
eraUy  by  mortises  and  tenons,  of  which  there 
are  several  kinds,  and  by  iron  straps  and 
bolts.  Joints  receive  various  names  accord- 
ing to  their  forms  and  uses. — A  longitudinal 
jomt  is  one  in  which  the  common  seam  runs 
parallel  witii  the  fibres  of  both. — A  butting 
or  iutt  joint  is  one  in  which  the  plane  of  the 
joint  is  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres,  and  the 
fibres  of  both  pieces  in  the  same  straight 
line. — A  ^7uare  joint  is  one  in  which  the 
plane  of  the  joint  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
fibres  of  one  piece,  and  parallel  to  those  of 
tiie  other. — A  bevel  joint  is  a  joint  in  which 
the  plane  of  the  joint  is  i>arallel  to  the  fibrM 
of  one  piece,  and  oblique  to  those  of  the 
other. — A  mitre  joint  is  one  in  which  the 
plane  of  the  joint  makes  oblique  angles  with 
both  pieces.  —  Dore-taU  joint..  See  Dove- 
tail.— Scarf  joint  See  SCABP.  See  also 
M0BTI5K,  Tksos. —  ViriT'enal  joint,  in  meeh. 
an  arrangement  by  which  one  part  of  a 
machine  may  be  made  to  move  freely  in 
all  directions  in  relation  to  another.  A 
familiar  example  is  afforded  by  the  well- 
known  ball-and-socket  joint,  which  consists 
of  a  solid  working  into  a  hollow  sphere.  A 


Unirersal  Joanls  (s^e  and  douKe). 


very  ingenious  contrivance,  called  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor,  Hooke's  universal 
jointis  frequently  employed  for  transferring 
the  rotation  of  one  axis  to  another  when 
tie  two  are  not  in  the  stune  straight  line. 
In  fig.  1,  the  ends  of  the  shafts  a  and  i  are 
each  formed  into  a  semicircular  arc  and 
connected  by  means  of  a  cros  e.  This  joint 


ceases  to  act  when  the  angle  between  the 
shafts  is  less  than  140'  and  the  motion  trans- 
initted  is  variable  in  proportion  as  the  angle 
diminishes-  These  disadvantages  are  cor- 
rected by  using  the  double  joint,  fig.  2,  in 
which  two  crosses  are  employed,  and  con- 
nected by  a  separate  link  d.~Oui  of  joint. 
dislocated,  as  when  the  head  of  a  bone  is 
displaced  from  its  socket  ience,  figuratively, 
confused;  disordered 

The  jarawEced  eye; 
Eye,  to  which  aB  order  festers,  ail  things  here  are 
cut  0/ Totnjscn. 

2.  In  geoL  a  fissure  or  line  of  parting  in 
rocks  at  any  angle  to  the  plane  of  stratifica- 


^^^^^ 

j  j.  Joints,   c  c,  '  r=.-t-^ 

tion.  The  partings  which  divide  coltrmnar 
basalt  into  prisms  are  jointt  See  Cleavage. 

In  re^sxd      -"-tt-V.  thev  are  rsEtttr^  E^rjre?  wh;;h 

often  travtr;  -  >:  t-i  .  -  ^  ~ -  ^-    -  -  ^ 

. .  .  Tbt_ 
open,  ari 

save  dep'tr         .   :  _ 
or  other  iri::tr. 

a  A  limb. 

This  swain  because  of  his  great  Snib  or  jnnt  shall 
pass  Pompey  the  Great.  SiuLS. 

4.  One  of  the  large  pieces  into  which  a 
carcass  is  cut  up  by  the  butcher. 
Joint  (jointX  a.  1.  Shared  by  two  or  more; 
as,  joint  property.  'A  joint  burden  laid 
nponusalL'  Shai. — 2.  United  in  the  same 
prof^ion:  having  an  interest  in  the  same 
thing:  tised  in  composition;  as,  a^inf-heir 
or  heire^ — S.  TTnited;  combined:  acting  in 
concert;  as,  a  jofuJ  force;  joinf  efforts;  joinf 
vigour. 

Joint  (joint),  T.L  1.  To  form  viOk  a  joint 
or  joints ;  to  artictilate. 

The  nr^ers  are  Jcirtied  tf^etber  for  inotiaii,  asd 

fundshec  with  several  mnscles.  Ray. 

2.  To  unite  by  a  joint  or  joints :  to  prepare 
'  by  straightening,  smoothing,  or  the  like,  so 
as  to  fitdosely;  to  fit  together :  as.  to  jiint 
pieces  of  timber.  —  3.  To  tmile  closely;  to 
join. 

The  time's  state 
Made  friends  of  ^Oaesn^Jcintir:^  the^  force  'gainst 
CsESar.  Sjiak. 

A  To  cut  or  divide  into  joints  or  pieces; 
;   to  separate  the  joints  ot 

He/rf;:/j  the  neck,  and  with  a  stroke  so  strong 
The  hehn  fiies  en  and  'oears  the  bead  alon^. 

Joint  (joint),  r.  1.  To  coalesce  as  by  joints,  or 
as  parts  mutually  fitted  to  one  another;  as, 
stones  cut  so  as  to  joint  into  each  other. 
Joint-chair  (joint'char),  »i.    In  raiiuays. 
the  chair  which  occurs  at  the  jointing  of 
two  rail  ends.   See  under  Chair. 
Jointed  Qoinfe  ■),  p.  and  a.    Provided  with 
joints ;  formed  with  knote  or  nodes ;  as,  a 
'  jointed  doU ;  a  jointed  stem. 
Jointedly  (joinfed-U)  adv.   In  a  jointed 
manner ;  by  joints. 
'  Jointer  (joinfer),  n.   1.  One  who  or  that 
j   which  joints;  specifically,  (a)  the  largest 
;   plane  used  by  joiners  in  straightening  the 
edges  01  boards,  drc.  to  be  joined  tt^Uier. 
C^ed  also  Jointing-plane.  (6)  In  masonry, 
a  tool  for  filling  the  mortar  cracks  between 
the  courses  of  bricks  or  stones.— 2.  In  mas- 
onry, a  bent  piece  of  iron  inserted  into  a 
wall  to  strengthen  a  joint 
Joint-evil  (joint'e-vil),  n.    Disease  01  Uie 
joints ;  especially,  a  disease  in  which  the 
'  joints  are  rendered  conspicuous  by  their 
TirominenceL 

Joint-fiat  (joint^-at),  n.  In  latr.  a  fiat  issued 
against  two  or  more  trading  partners  by  a 
joint  creditor. 

Joint-fir  Ooinffer),  n.   See  GjrEiACts. 
Joint-heir  (joinfarl  n.    An  heir  haying  a 

joint  interest  with  another.  Kom.  viii  JIT. 
Jointing-plane  ( joint 'ing- plan),  n.  See 

JorsTEB.  a 

Jointang-ruleCjoiiifing-rolXn.  In  masonry, 
a  straiffht  edge  used  for  guiding  the  jointer 


I^ie,  St,  fat,  fell;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;    note,  not,  move;      tube,  tab,  bull;      oil,  potmd;     ti.  Sc.  abtoie;      f.  Sc.  iey. 
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ta  forming  the  joints.  The  object  is  to 
secure  erenness  and  accuraey  in  the  face  of 
the  work. 

Jointly  (jointliX  adv.  In  a  joint  manner: 
t^^i;e:lie^:  unitedly:  in  concerc. 

Jointress  (joinr  res>.  n.  A  woman  who  has 
a  jointure;  a  dowager.  TVritten  also  Joint- 
uress. 

Oar  qoeen. 

The  impoxal  jntUress  of  this  warlike  state,  Shji. 

Joint-stock  ( jolnt'stokX  n-  stock  held  in 
company. — Joint-stocV  company,  an  associ- 
ation of  a  number  of  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  carrj^ing  on  a  specified  business 
or  undertaking,  of  which  the  shares  are 
transferable  by  each  owner  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  partners. 
JointstOOl  (.joint  stol^.  )i.  A  stool  consisting 
of  parts  inserted  in  each  other. 

^>rzKtstix\s  were  thea  created ;  on  three  !e^ 
Upborne  tiiev  stoovi,  three  legs  uphoiding  nnn 
.\  massy  slab,  in  fesiiicn  square  or  roond. 

Joint-tenancy  Qoinften-an-si).  n.  In  lair,  a 
tenure  of  estate  by  unity  of  interest,  title, 
time,  and  possession. 

Joint-tenant  (joint  ten-ant),  n.  In  law, 
one  who  holds  an  estate  by  joint-tenancy. 

Jointure  ( joint  ur).  n.  [Fr.]  An  estate  in 
lands  or  tenements  settled  on  a  woman  in 
consideration  of  marriage,  and  which  she  is 
to  enjoy  after  her  husband  s  decease. 

Jointure  (joint'iir),  c.f.  pret  &  pp.  joint- 
ured; ppT.  jointuring.  To  settle  a  jointure 
upon. 

Jointuress  Qoinf  ur-esX  n.    See  Jodttress. 

Joint-worm  (joinfwerm),  n.  A  jointed 
worm ;  an  intestinal  worm  of  the  genus 
Txnia;  tape-worm. 

In  opening  a  dog  the  other  day,  I  found  this  worm. 
.  .  .  Tis  the  J^irtS'-zpcrm  which  the  learned  talk  of 
so  much. — .\y ;  the  Lumffrints  Itzius.  or  vulgarly  in 
English  the  tape-worm.  yirs.  Ccnilirre. 

Joist  O"oist\  j».  [O.Fr.  gi^e,  Fr.  glte,  a  bed, 
a  place  to  lie  on,  L.L.  gista,  from  L  jacitum, 
pp.  of  jacere,  to  lie.]  In  arch,  one  of  the 
pieces  of  timber  to  which  the  boards  of  a 
floor  or  the  laths  of  a  ceiling  are  nailed,  and 
which  rest  on  the  walls  or  on  girders,  and 
sometimes  on  both.   Joists  are  laid  hori- 


boards. 

zontaUjr  in  parallel  equidistant  rows.  — 
Trimming  joists,  two  joists,  into  which  each 
end  of  a  sinall  beam,  called  a  trimmer,  is 
framed.  See  Tkddiek. — Binditig  joists,  the 
joists  which  form  the  principal  support  of  the 
floor,  and  run  from  wall  to  wall — Bridging 
joists,  those  which  are  bridged  on  to' the 
binding  joists,  and  carry  the  Soot.— Ceiling  | 
joists,  cross  pieces  fixed  to  the  binding 
joists  xmdemeath  to  sustain  tbe  lath  and 
plaster. 

Joist  (joist),  t!.f.  To  fit  or  furnish  with 
joists.  i 

Joke  (jok),  n.  [L.  jocus,  Fr.  jeu.  It 
giuoco,  gioeo,  a  jest  ]  1.  Something  said 
for  the  sake  of  exciting  a  laugh;  some- 
thing witty  or  sportive;  a  jest;  raillery. 

.\  co'l^^Jcis  to  cure  the  dumps.         STz  Ji. 
2.  Something  not  real,  or  to  no  purpose; 
what  is  not  in  earnest  or  actually  meant; 
an  illusion. 

Inclose  whole  downs  in  walls,  'tis  aH  ^foie!  Pope. 

— A  practical  joie.  See  under  Practicai, 
— In  joke,  in  jest;  for  the  sake  of  raising  a 
laugh ;  not  in  earnest ;  with  no  serious  in- 
tenticii. 

Joke  (jok),  r.  t.  pret  <fc  pp.  joked;  ppr. 
joking.  To  jest :  to  be  merry  in  words  or 
actions.  ; 


Joke  06k),  T.t.  To  cast  jokes  at;  to  make 
merry  with;  to  rally. 

Joker  (jok'er),  n.    A  jester:  a  merry  fellow. 

Jokingly  (jSk'ing-liV  a<ir.  In  a  joking 
manner;  in  a  merry  way. 

Jokish  (joklsh).  a.  Jocular. 
Oh,  dear,  how jcizs/:  these  gentlemen  are.  CKerfe. 

Jole,  Joll  (j61\  H.  1.  Same  as  Jovl  (which 
see).— 2.  The  beak  of  a  bird;  the  head  of  an 
animal,  as  of  a  flsh.  [Pro^Tncial] 

Jole,  t  JoU  t  (jolX  r.t.  To  strike  the  jole  or 
head  against  anrthing;  to  clash  with  viol- 
ence. 

^^  nose  head  do  yon  carry  opon  your  shoulders 
That  youy«&  it  so  against  the  post?  Btau.  &^FI. 
They  may JoU  horns  t<^ther  like  any  deer  in  the 
herd.  Skak. 

JoUe,t  a.  Jolly. — JfHie  Robin,  the  name  of 
a  dance.  Chaucer. 

Jolif;*  a.    [O.Fr]  JoUy;  joyful  Chaucer. 

Jollification  (jol'li-fi-ka'  shon>,  n.  A  scene 
of  merriment,  mirth,  or  festivity:  a  carouse: 
merry-making.  [Colloq.] 

JoUUy  (jolTi-li),  adv.  [See  Jollt.]  In  a 
jolly  manner:  with  noisy  mirth;  with  a  dis- 
position to  noisy  mirth. 

The  goodly  empress  joUUy  inclined 

Is  to  the  welcome  bearer  wondrous  kind-  Drydat. 

JoUimentt  QolIi-inentX  n.  Mirth;  merri- 
ment. Spenser. 

JoUiness,  JoUity  Oolli-nes,  jolli-tiX  n. 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  joUy: 
noisy  mirth:  gaiety:  merriment:  festivity. 

a:;  r-v  -        V:;  JJ-e.  iliUoK. 

him  to  leave 
:--y  worthy  to 
:     :  S:- Sidnty. 

Srs.  ilerriment,  mirth,  gaiety,  festivity, 
hilarity,  jovialty. 

Jolly  Cjolli),  a.  [O.Fr.  joli,  joUf,  Fr.  joU,  gay. 
merry,  from  the  Scand. :  comp.  IceL  jot,  Sw. 
and  Dan.  juZ,  K  yu/f,  Christmas.  SeeTuiE.] 

1.  Jfeny;  gay;  lively;  full  of  life  and 
mirth ;  jovial.  It  expresses  more  life  and 
noise  than  cheerful;  as,  a  jolly  troop  of 
huntsmen. 

*  A  JoUjr  place,'  said  he,  *  in  times  of  old  I 
Bat  something  ails  it  now;  the  spot  is  cursed.' 

2.  Expressing  mirth  or  inspiring  it;  exciting 
mirth  or  gaiety. 

.\nd  with  his /(:.'/>  pipe  delights  the  groves.  Pn'cr. 

3.  Of  fine  appearance;  handsome:  plump;  in 
excellent  condition  of  body.  "Full  joUy 
knight  he  seemed. '  Spenser. 

The  coachman  is  swelled  ialojeify  dimenaons  by 
&equent  potations  of  malt  Hquors.  Irving. 

JoUy,  in  popular  slang,  is  now  used  in  the 
sense  of  great ;  as,  a  joUy  muff :  and.  as  an 
adverb,  in  the  sense  of  very,  very  much, 
remarkably;  as,  joUy  green;  j<My  drunk. 

Oh,  Miss  P.,  look  here  I   Tre  got  such  a joUy 
toadstooL  Thacieray. 

JoUy-boat  QolTi-bot).  n.  [Same  word  as 
yavl;  D.  jol,  Dan.  joile.  a  yawl,  a  joUy- 
hoat.  ]  A  small  clincher-built  boat  belonging 
to  a  sldp.  smaller  than  a  cutter.  It  is  about 
4  feet  beam  to  12  feet  in  length,  with  a  bluff 
bow  and  wide  transom 

Jollyliead  +  (jolli-hed),  n.  A  state  of  jollity. 
Spenser. 

Jolt  (jolt),  r.!.    [Perhaps  connected  with 
jcP.e.  joll,  to  strike  against.]  To  shake  with 
short  abrupt  risings  and  fallings,  as  a  car- 
riage moving  on  rough  ground.  j 
He  whipped  the  horses,  the  coach  jolted  again. 

Rambler.  , 

Jolt  (jolt),  V.  t.  To  shake  with  sudden  jerks,  j 
as  in  a  carriage  on  rough  ground,  or  on  a  < 
high-trotting  horse. 

Is  it  not  very  unhappy  that  Lysander  must  be  at-  | 
tarked  and  applauded  in  a  wood,  and  Corinna  joUed 
and  commended  in  a  stage-coach?  TaUer. 

Jolt  (jolt),  n.  A  shock  or  shake  by  a  sudden 
jerk,  as  in  a  carriaga 

The  Srst  joit  had  like  to  have  c>iafc-i»n  me  out.  but 
afterwards  the  motion  was  easy.  Sur/l. 

Jolter  (jolt'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
jolts.  ' 

Jolterhead,  Joltliead(iolf  er-hed,  joltTied), 
n.  A  head  disproportionately  large;  hence, 
a  dunce;  a  blockhead.  i 
He  must  then  have  .  .  .  had  a  joitkead,  and  so  1 
there  would  not  have  been  body  and  blood  enough 
to  supply  his  brain  with  spirits.  Grcs:. 
Fie  on  i!a^,JoUh£ad'.  thoa  canst  not  read.  Shae. 

Joltingly  (jolt'ing-li).  a<fr.  In  a  jolting  man- 
ner: so  as  to  jolt  or  shake.  i 

Jombre,  t  r.  t    To  jumble.  Chaucer. 

Jonatlian  {jon'a-thany  n.  [From  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  an  important  actor  in  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  in  America.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  war  when  a  consultation  was 


held  during  a  serious  crisis  Washington  re- 
marked, •  VTe  must  consult  brother  Jona- 
than,' Tnmibull  being  then  governor  of  Con- 
necticut. This  was  done,  and  Trumbull's 
sen  ices  were  of  the  highest  value.  When 
diflieulties  afterwards  arose  Washington's 
saj-ing  was  frequently  repeated,  and  at  last 
became  quite  proverbial  ]  A  sportive  col- 
lective name  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ITnited  States,  as  John  Bull  is  for  Eng- 
lishmen: sometimes  also  applied  to  an  indi- 
vidual as  a  specimen  of  the  class;  as,  he  is 
a  regular  Jonathan. 

Jongler  ( jong-gl-er),  n.  [Fr.  jongleur.1  A 
juggler:  a  jester.    Jliiman.  [Hare.] 

Jonglerie.t  n.  Idle  talk.  Chaucer.  See 
Jasgle. 

Jonquil,  Jonquille  O'on'kwii),  a.  [Fr.  jon- 
quiUe;  It.  giunehiglia,  dim.  formed  from  L. 
juncii.^.  a  rush,  from  the  colour  and  form  of 
the  plant  ]  A  plant  of  the  genus  >  arcissns, 
the  X  Jonquilla,  nat.  order  Amaiyllid- 


Jonqufl  {yarcissus  ytntquiZla). 


aceje,  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  elegant 
of  its  family :  called  sometimes  the  Rush- 
leaved  Daffodil.  The  sweet-scented  jon- 
quil (J".  odorus),  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  is  also  an  ornament  of  our  borders. 
Perfumed  water  is  made  from  the  flowers. 
Jook,  I'.i.   See  JorK. 

Jookery,  Jookerie  Ottk'ri),  n.  [See  Jouk.] 
Triciiery:  jugglery.  [Scotch.] 

I  was  so  displeased  bythe_7«wj«rif  of  the  bailie  that 
we  had  no  correspondence  on  public  affairs  till  long 
after.  Gait. 

Jookery -pa'wkery,  Jookerle-pa'wrkerie 

(juk'ri-pak'ri),  ii.  [Probably  from  jouk,  and 
0.  Sc.  pauk.  an  art  or  wile.  See  Pawkxe.] 
Trickery ;  pawky  cunning ;  hypocrisy. 
[Scotch.] 

Joram  (jo'ram).  n.    Same  as  Jorum. 

Jordan,  Jorden  (jor'dan,  jor'den),  n.  [Ori- 
ginally a  vessel  in  which  a  pilgrim  brought 
home  water  from  the  Jordan.]  l.t  A  kind 
of  pot  or  vessel  formerly  used  by  alchemists, 
in  shape  not  unlike  a  soda-water  bottle,  only 
that  the  neck  was  wider.  Chaucer. — 2.  A 
chamber-pot. 

Jorum  O'o'nim),  n.  [Perhaps  a  corruption 
of  jorda  n.  ]  A  colloquial  term  for  a  bowl  or 
drinking  vessel  with  liquor  m  it. 

Josepb  (jo'zei),  n.  [Probably  in  allusion  to 
Joseph's  coat  of  many  colours.]  A  riding 
coat  or  habit  for  women,  with  buttons  down 
to  the  skirts,  formerly  much  in  usa 

Olivia  would  be  drawn  as  an  .\mazon,  sitting  upon 
a  bank  of  flowers,  dressed  in  a  green  joseph. 

Goldsmith. 

JOSO  Oo'so),  n.  A  small  fish  of  the  gudgeon 
kind. 

Jossa,i  interj.  [Probably  from  ho .'  and  Fr. 
ca.  hither.]   Come  hither!  Chaucer. 

Joss-stick  (jos'itik).  n.  [Chinese  joss,  a 
deity,  and  E.  .^tick.]  In  China,  a  small  reed 
covered  with  the  dust  of  odoriferous  woods, 
and  burned  before  an  idoL 

Jostle  (josl).  r.t  pret  &  pp.  jostled;  ppr, 
jostling.  [A  dim.  from  joust  See  JouST.] 
To  push  against ;  to  crowd  against  so  as  to 
render  unsteady:  to  elbow;  to  hustle.  '  You 
who  are  jostled  in  the  crowd  of  this  world.' 
Thackeray. 

Jostle  (josT),  T.i.  To  hustle;  to  shove 
about  as  in  a  crowd. 

Theirs  was  no  common  party  race, 

yostiitt£^  by  dark  intrigue  for  place.   Sir  ly.  S<xtt. 

Jot  (jotX  Ji.  [From  iota,  the  smallest  letter 
in  the  Greek  alphabet  See  Iota.]  An  iota; 
a  point:  a  tittle:  the  least  quantity  assign- 
able.   'Xojof  he  moved.'  Keats. 

Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  joe  or  one  tittle 
shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled. 

Mat.  V.  i8. 

Neither  will  they  bate 
One  jot  of  ceremony.  Shai:. 


ch,  cAain;     fih.  Sc.  locA;     g,go;     j, .job;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  £Aen;  th,  iAin;    w,  irig;    wh,  irAig;  zh,  amre.— See  KET. 


Jougs. 


JOT 

Jot  (jot),  II.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  jotted;  ppr.  jotting. 
To  set  (lown;  to  make  a  memorandum  of. 

Jotter  (jot'er),  n.  1.  One  who  makes  notes 
or  memoranda.— 2.  The  book  in  which  notes 
or  memoranda  are  made. 

Jotting  (jot'ing),  n.  A  mem- 
orandum. 

JougS  (jugz),  11.  rL-  jugum, 
a  yoke.]  An  instrument  of 
punishment  formerly  used 
in  Scotland,  consisting  of 
an  iron  collar  which  sur- 
rounded the  neck  of  the 
criminal,  and  was  fastened 
to  a  wall  or  tree  by  an  iron 
chain. 

Jouissance  t  (zho-is'ans),  7i. 
[t'r.  jouinsance.]  Enjoy- 
ment; joy;  mirth.  Spenser. 

Jouk,  Jock  (jok),  v.i.  [A 
form  of  duek,  to  bend  the 
head  rapidly;  or  allied  to 
G.  zucJcen,  to  shrink,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  blow.  |  To  bend 
down  or  incline  the  body 
forwards  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  a  stroke  or  any  in- 
jury; to  double  or  turn,  as  a  hare;  to  dodce 
[Scotch.] 

1  joui  beneath  Misfortune's  blows 

As  weel's  I  may.  Burns. 

Joxmcet  (jouns),  v.t.  [See  Jaunt.]  To 
jolt;  to  shake,  especially  by  rough  riding. 

Jounce  +  (jouns),  n.    A  jolt;  a  shake. 

Journal  (jei-'nal),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  diur- 
nalis,  diurnal,  from  dies,  a  day.]  1.  A  diary; 
an  account  of  daily  transactions  and  events, 
or  the  book  containing  such  account;  any 
record  of  a  series  of  transactions;  as,  (a) 
in  boolc-keejniig,  a  book  in  which  every  par- 
ticular article  or  charge  is  fairly  entered 
under  each  day's  date,  or  in  groups  at  longer 
periods.  (6)  Ncm  t.  a  daily  register  of  the  ship's 
course  and  distance,  the  winds,  weather,  and 
other  occurrences,  (c)  A  newspaper  or  other 
periodical  published  daily;  any  publication 
issued  at  successive  periods  as  materials 
accumulate,  as  a  publication  containing  an 
account  of  inventions,  discoveries,  and  im- 
provements in  arts  and  sciences,  the  trans- 
actions of  a  learned  society,  or  the  like. 
(d)  In  mining,  a  record  of  the  strata  passed 
through  in  sinking.— 2.  In  mach.  that  part 
of  sluifting  which  rests  in  the  bearings.- 
3.t  A  day's  work;  a  journey. 

In  all  thy  age  of  journals  thou  hast  took, 
Sawest  thou  that  pair  became  these  rites  so  well? 

B.  Jonson. 

Journal  t  (jiJr'nal),  a.  [See  the  noun.]  Daily; 
quotidian;  diurnal. 

Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his yo^r?:^/ greeting. 

Sliak. 

Journalary  (jer'na-la-ri),  a.  Daily;  diunial. 
'The  journalary  history  of  his  adventures.' 
Warhuiinn. 

Journal-book  (jer'nal-buk),  n.  A  book  for 
making  daily  records. 

Journal-box  (jfer'nal-boks),  n.  In  meek. 
the  box  on  which  the  journal  of  a  shaft, 
axle,  or  pin  bears  and  moves.  It  is  made 
in  two  or  more  parts  for  convenience  in 
opening  and  adjusting  it. 

Journalism (jer'nal-izm),?!.  1.  The  keeping  of 
ajournal.  —2.  The  trade  or  occupation  of  pulj- 
lishing,  writing  in,  or  conducting  a  journal; 
the  influence  exerted  by  public  journals. 

Journalist  (jer'nal-ist),  n.  1.  The  writer  of 
a  journal  or  diary.— 2.  The  conductor  of  or 
writer  in  a  public  journal ;  a  newspaper 
editor,  correspondent,  critic,  or  reporter. 

Journalistic  (jer-nal-ist'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  journals  or  newspapers,  or  to  journalism; 
as,  journalistic  literature. 

Journalize  (jei-'nal-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  jour- 
nalized; ppr.  journalizing.  To  enter  in  a 
journal  an  account  of,  as  daily  transactions; 
to  give  the  form  of  a  journal  to. 

He  kept  his  journal  very  diligently,  but  then  what 
was  tiiere  to  journalizet  Johnson. 

Journalize  (jer'nal-iz),  v.  i.  To  contribute  to 
writing  or  aid  in  conducting  a  journal;  as, 
he  is  engaged  in  journalizing. 

Journee.t  «■  A  day's  journey;  a  day's  work. 

Cliaucer. 

Journey  ( jer'ni ),  n.  [  Fr.  journie,  a  day,  a 
day's  work,  a  day's  journey,  from  L.  divrnus, 
daily,  from  dies,  a  day.]  I  t  The  work  or 
travel  of  a  day.  —2.  Travel  from  one  place 
to  another ;  passage ;  as,  a  journey  from 
London  to  Paris,  or  to  Rome ;  a  week's 
journey.  '  A  long  journey  from  the  upijer 
regions.'  Burnet. 

Journey  (jer'ni),  v.i.  To  travel  from  place 
to  place;  to  pass  from  home  to  a  distance. 


am 

Xht^mjoumeyed,  going  on  still  toward  the  south. 

Gen.  xii.  9. 

Journey-batedt  (jir'ni-bat-ed),  a.  Fatigued 

or  worn  out  with  a  journey.  Shak. 
Journeyer  (jer'ni-i-r),  n.  One  who  journeys. 
Journeyman  (jer'ui  man),  n.  strictly,  a 
man  hired  to  work  by  the  day;  but  in  fact, 
any  mechanic  or  workman  who  has  served 
his  apprenticeship,  and  is  so  supposed  to 
have  learned  his  special  occupation. 
Journey-weigllt  (jei^ni-wat),  n.  A  term 
applied  at  the  mint  to  tlie  weight  of  certain 
parcels  of  coin,  which  were  probably  con- 
sidered formerly  as  a  day's  work.  The 
journey-weight  of  gold  is  15  troy  lbs.,  which 
is  coined  into  701  sovereigns,  or  1402  half- 
sovereigns.  A  journey-weight  of  silver 
weighs  GO  lbs.  troy,  and  is  coined  into  792 
crowns,  or  1584  half  crowns,  or  3960  shillings, 
or  7920  sixpences. 
Journey-work  (jer'ni-werk),  n.  Work  done 
for  hire  by  a  mechanic  in  his  proper  occu- 
pation. 

Joust  (jost),  n.  [O.  Fr.  juste,  jouste,  joste, 
jousting.  See  the  verb.]  A  mock  encounter 
on  horseback ;  a  combat  for  sport  or  for 
exercise,  in  which  the  combatants  pushed 
with  lances  and  struck  with  swords,  man  to 
man,  in  mock  fight;  a  tilt;  one  of  the  exer- 
cises at  tournaments.    Written  also  Just. 

It  was  a  court  of  rousts  and  mimes. 
Where  every  courtier  tried  at  rhymes.  Byron. 
Joust(jbst),  V.i.  [O.Fr.  juster,  jouster,joster, 
to  tilt ;  It.  giustare,  from  L.  juxta.  near  to, 
nigh  ]  1.  To  engage  in  mock  fight  on  horse- 
back ;  to  tilt. 

All  who  since,  baptized  or  infidel, 
yousted  in  Aspramont  and  Montaiban.  Milton. 

2.  To  push;  to  drive;  to  jostle.  Written  also 
Just. 

Jouster  (jost'er),  )i.  One  who  jousts  or  takes 
part  in  a  joust. 

Joustlng-iielmet  (jost'ing-hel-met),  n.  A 
wide,  large  helmet,  made  to  cover  the  head 
and  neck,  and  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  knight,  used  in  jousts  and  tournaments. 
It  was  decorated  with  the  orle  displaying 
his  colours  and  his  crest  above  that. 

Jove  (jov),  n.  [L.  Jovis,  genit.  of  Jupiter,  Gv. 
Zeus.]  1.  The  chief  divinity  of  the  Romans; 
Jupiter.— 2.  The  planet  Jupiter. 

Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above 

Why  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than  Jove.  Pope. 

3.  The  air  or  atmosphere,  or  the  god  of  the 
air. 

And  Jove  descends  in  showers  of  kindly  rain. 

Drycien. 

4.  +  In  alchemy,  the  metal  tin. 

Jovial  (jo'vi-al),  a.  [L.L.  Jovialis,  from 
Jupiter,  Jovis,  Jupiter.  This  planet  was 
believed  to  make  those  born  under  it  of  a 
jovial  temperament.]  1.  Under  the  influence 
of  Jupiter,  the  planet. 

The  fixed  stars  are  astrologically  differenced  by  the 
planets,  and  esteemed  IVlartial  or  Jovial  according 
to  the  colours  whereby  they  answer  these  planets. 

Sir  T.  Broiujte. 

2,  t  In  alchemy,  of  or  pertaining  to  tin. — 

3.  Gay;  merry ;  joyous ;  jolly;  as,  a  jovial 
youth;  a  jovial  throng. 

Be  bright  and  Jovial  among  your  guests.  Shak. 
His  odes  are  some  of  them  panegyrical,  others 
moral,  the  rest  jovial  or  bacchanalian.  Dryden. 

Syn.  Merry,  joyous,  gay,  festive,  mirthful, 
gleeful. 

Jovialist  (jo'vi-al-ist),  n.  One  who  lives  a 
jovial  life. 

Joviality  (jo- vi-al'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  jovial;  merriment;  festivity. 

The  first  day  vapours  away  in  tobacco,  feasts,  and 
other  joviality.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Jovially  (jo'vi-al-lil,  adv.    In  a  jovial  man- 

n>  r ;  merrily ;  gaily  ;  with  noisy  mirth. 
Jovialness  (jo'vi-al-nes),  n.  Joviality; 

noisy  mirtli ;  gaiety. 
Jovialty  (jo'vi-al-ti),  n.  Joviality. 
Jovicentric  (jo-vi-sen'trik),  a.    In  astron. 

having  relation  to  Jupiter  as  a  centre. 
Jovinianist  ( jo-vin'i-an-ist),  n.  Eccles. 

a  follower  of  Jovinian,  a  monk  of  the  fifth 

century,  who  denied  the  virginity  of  Mary. 
Jovis, t  «■  [See  Jove. ]  Jupiter.  Chaucer. 
JO'Vyt  (jo'vi),  a.   Jovial;  gay.    'I  thought  I 

might  be  joK?/.'    Beau.  <&  Ft. 
Jow  (jou),  tJ.i.    [Imitative.]   To  move  from 

side  to  side;  to  toll  as  a  bell.  [Scotch.] 
Jow  (jou),  v.t.    To  move;  to  toll;  to  ring. 

[Scotch.] 

Jowar  (jo'ijr),  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  the 
name  given  to  the  Indian  millet  (Sorghum 
rulgare). 

JO'Weles.t     pl-    Jewels.  Chaucer. 
Jowl  (jol), )(.  [A  word  appearing  also  in  the 
forms  jole,  joll,  chowl;  from  A.  Sax.  ceole, 
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the  cheek,  the  jaw.]   The  cheek.— CAee/ir  ly 
jowl,  with  tlie  cheeks  close  together. 
Jowlt  (jol),  v.t.    To  jole;  to  dash;  to  throw. 
How  the  knaveycTf/j  it  to  the  ground.  Sha/t. 

Jowlopped  (jou'lopt),  a.  In  her.  same  as 
Jelloped. 

Jowler  (jol'er),  n.  [From  having  thick 
jowls.  ]  A  hunting  dog,  beagle  or  otiier  dog. 

Jowter  (jou'ter),  n.  [A  corruption  of  jolter.] 
One  who  carries  fish  about  the  country  on 
horseback  for  sale;  a  flsh-hawker;  a  cadger. 

Joy  (joi),  71.  [O.Fr.  joye,  joie,  goie,  Fr.  joie, 
It.  gioja,  from  L.  gauditim,  ioy,  gaudere,  to 
rejoice.]  1.  The  passion  or  emotion  excited 
by  the  acquisition  or  expectation  of  good ; 
that  excitement  of  pleasui-able  feelings 
which  is  caused  by  success,  good  fortune, 
the  gratification  of  desire  or  some  good  pos- 
sessed, or  by  a  rational  prospect  of  possess- 
ing what  we  love  or  desire;  gladness;  exul- 
tation; exliilaration  of  spirits. 

Joy  is  a  delight  of  the  mind,  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  present  or  assured  approaching  possession 
of  a  good.  Locke. 

2,  The  cause  of  joy  or  happiness. 

For  ye  are  our  glory  and  joy.         i  Thes.  ii.  20. 
A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  Joy  for  ever.  Keats. 

—Hilarity,  Joy.  See  under  Hilarity.- 
Syn.  Gladness,  pleasure,  delight,  happiness, 
exultation,  transport,  felicity,  ecstasy,  rap- 
ture, bliss,  gaiety,  mirth,  merriment,  festiv- 
ity, hilarity. 
Joy  (joi),  v.  i.  To  rejoice;  to  be  glad;  to  exult. 
'Joying  to  feel  herself  alive.'  Tennyson. 

I  v/iWJoy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.    Hab.  iii.  i8. 

Joy  (joi),  V.t.  1.  To  give  joy  to;  to  gladden; 
to  exhilarate. 

Neither  pleasure's  art  can  Joy  my  spirits.  Shak. 
My  soul  was  Joyed  in  vain.  Fope. 

2.  t  To  enjoy;  to  have  or  possess  with  plea- 
sure, or  to  have  pleasure  in  the  possession 
of.   See  Enjoy. 

And  let  her  Joy  her  raven-colour'd  love.  Shak. 
Wlio  might  have  lived  and  Joyed  immortal  bliss. 

Milton. 

Joyance  (joi'ans),  n.  [O.Fr.  joiant,  joyful.] 
Gaiety;  festivity;  enjoyment;  happiness; 
delight. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  Joyance  to  those  wise  and  sober 
personages  that  the  government  which  reared  and 
nurtured  them  to  all  tlieir  wisdom  and  sobriety  .  .  . 
should  be  now  extinct?  Landor, 
For  like  a  god  thou  art,  and  on  thy  way 
Of  glory  sheddest,  with  benignant  ray, 
Beauty,  and  life,  and  Joyance  from  above. 

Snnthey. 

Joy-bells  ( joi'belz),  n.  pl.  Bells  rung  on  a 
festive  occasion. 

Joyful  ( joi'ful),  a.  Full  of  joy ;  very  glad ; 
exulting. 

My  soul  shall  be  Joyful  in  my  God.     Is.  Ixi.  10. 

It  has  sometimes  of  before  the  cause  of  joy. 

Sad  for  their  loss,  but  Joyful  of  our  life.  Pope. 

Syn.  Merry,  lively,  blithe,  gleeful,  gay, 
festive,  joyous,  happy,  blissful,  exulting. 
Joyfully  (joi'ful-li),  a,dv.    In  a  joyful  man- 
ner; with  joy;  gladly. 

Never  did  men  more  Joyfully  obey.  Drydett. 

Joyfulness  (joi'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  joyful;  great  gladness;  joy. 

Joyless  (joi'les),  a.  1.  Destitute  of  joy; 
wanting  joy. 

With  downcast  eyes  the  Joyless  victor  sat.  Dryden. 

It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of.  'Joyless  of 
the  grove.'  Dryden.— 2.  Giving  no  joy  or 
pleasure. 

A  Joyless,  dismal,  black,  and  sorrowful  issue.  Shak. 

Joylessly  (joi'les-li),  adv.  In  a  joyless  man- 
ner ;  without  joy. 

Joylessness  (joi'les-nes),  71.  State  of  being 
joyless. 

Joyous  (joi'us),  a.     [0.  Fr.  joyous,  joious; 
Fr.  joye7ix;  from  L.  gaudiosus,  from  gau- 
dium,  joy.]   1.  Glad;  gay;  merry;  joyful. 
Joyous  the  birds ;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whispered  it  to  the  woods.  Milton. 

It  sometimes  has  of  before  the  cause  of  joy. 

And  Joyous  of  our  conquest  early  won.  Dryden. 

2.  Giving  joy. 

Each  object  of  the  Joyous  scene  around 
Vernal  delight  inspires.  J.  Il'arton. 

Syn.  Merry,  lively,  blithe,  gleeful,  gay,  glad, 
mirthful,  sportive,  festive,  joyful,  happy, 
blissful,  charming,  delightful. 

Joyously  (joi'us-li),  adv.  In  a  joyous  man- 
ner; with  joy  or  gladness. 

Jojrousness  (joi'us-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  joyous. 

Jubt  (jub),  71.  A  bottle  or  vessel  of  some 
kind;  a  jug. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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JUDICATIVE 


Juba  (ju'ba),  n.  [L.,  a  mane.]  In  zool.  the 
long  thick-set  hairs  which  adorn  the  neck, 
cliest,  or  spine  of  certain  quadrupeds. 

Jubaea  (ju-be'a),  n.  A  genus  of  palms  con- 
taining only  one  species,  the  coquito  (which 
see). 

Jube  (ju'be),  (I.  A  terra  applied,  especially 
in  France,  to  the  rood-loft  or  gallery  in  a 
cathedral  or  church  at  or  over  the  entrance 
to  the  choir,  from  the  custom  of  pronounc- 
ing the  words  jube  Domine  benedicere  from 
it  in  the  service  before  certain  lessons,  which 
were  sometimes  chanted  there.  The  name 
was  also  applied  to  the  ambo. 

Jubilant  (ju'bi-lant),  a.  [L.  jubilans.  See 
Jubilee.]  Uttering  songs  of  triumph;  re- 
joicing; shouting  or  singing  with  joy. 

while  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jttbilant,  Milton. 
The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  still. 
But  now  they  are  jitbiiaiit  anew.  Coleridge. 

Jubilart  (ju'bil-er),  a.  Relating  to  or  hav- 
ing the  character  of  a  jubilee. 

Tlie  tenth  compleat  yeare  of  our  Constantine 
(James  I.)  deserves  to  be  solemne  and  jiibilar. 

Bf.  Hall. 

Jubilate  (jii-bi-la'te),  n.  [L.,  second  pers. 
pi.  imper.  oijubilo,  to  rejoice,  to  sing.]  The 
third  Sunday  after  Easter:  so  called  because 
in  the  primitive  church  divine  service  was 
commenced  with  the  words  of  the  sixty-si.xth 
Psalm:  'Jubilate  Deo,  omnesterrae' — 'Sing 
to  the  Lord,  all  ye  lands.' 

Jubilation  (jii-bi-UVshon),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
juhilatio.  See  .Jubilee.]  The  act  of  declar- 
ing triumph;  a  rejoicing  ;  a  triumph;  e-\ul- 
tation. 

Jubilee  (ju'bi-le),  n.  [Fr.  jubili;  L.jubilceus, 
jubilee,  from  Heb.  ydbel,  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet,  and  hence  the  sabbatical  year  an- 
nounced by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.] 
1.  Among  the  Jews,  every  fiftieth  year,  be- 
ing the  year  following  the  revolution  of 
seven  weeks  of  years,  at  which  time  all  the 
slaves  were  liberated,  and  all  lands  wliich 
had  been  alienated  during  tlie  whole  period 
reverted  to  their  former  owners.  This  was 
a  time  of  great  rejoicing.  Hence— 2.  A  sea- 
son of  great  public  joy  and  festivity;  any 
occasion  of  rejoicing  or  joy. 

Joy  was  then  a  masculine  and  a  severe  thing;  the 
recreation  of  the  judgment,  or  rejoicing,  the  Jubilee 
of  reason.  South. 

3.  A  church  solemnity  or  ceremony  cele- 
brated at  Rome  at  stated  intervals,  origi- 
nally of  a  hundred  years,  but  now  of  twenty- 
five,  in  which  tlie  pope  grants  plenary  in- 
dulgence to  sinners,  or  to  as  many  as  visit 
the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at 
Rome.  The  indulgence  is  now  also  obtain- 
able by  attending  the  stations  in  villages  to 
which  later  pontiffs  have  conceded  the  in- 
dulgence in  lieu  of  going  to  the  Eternal  City 
itself. 

Jucundity  (jii-kund'i-ti),  n.  [L.  jiicunditas, 
froui  jucitiidus,  sweet,  pleasant.]  Pleasant- 
ness; agreeableness. 

Judaic,  Judaical  (jii-da'ik,  jii-da'ik-al),  a. 
[L.  Jmlaicua,  from  Judcea.]  Pertaining  to 
the  Jews. 

Judaically  (jii-da'ik-al-Ii),  adv.  After  the 
Jewish  manner.  '  Celebrating  their  Easter 
judaically.'  Milton. 

Judaism  (jii'da-izm),  n.  [Fr.  judaisme,  from 
Judah.]  1.  Tlie  religious  doctrines  and 
rites  of  the  Jews,  as  enjoined  in  the  laws  of 
Moses. — 2.  Conformity  to  the  Jewish  rites 
and  ceremonies. 

Judaist  (jii'da-ist),  n.  An  adherent  to  Ju- 
daism. 

Judaistic  (ju-da-ist'ik),  a.  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  Judaism. 

Judaization  (]u'da-iz-a"shon),  ?i.  The  act 
of  judaizing;  a  conforming  to  the  Jewish 
religion  or  ritual. 

Judaize  (ju'da-iz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  judaized; 
ppr.  judaizing.  [Fr.  judaiser,  from  Judah.] 

1.  To  conform  to  the  religious  doctrines  ami 
rites  of  the  Jews;  to  affect  the  manners  or 
customs  of  the  Jews. 

They  .  .  .  prevailed  on  the  Galatians  to  Judaize 
so  far  as  to  observe  the  rites  of  Moses  in  various  in- 
stances. Mihier. 

2.  To  reason  or  interpret  like  a  Jew. 
Judaize  (jii'da-iz),  v.t.    To  bring  into  con- 
formity with  the  manners,  customs,  or  rites 
of  the  Jews ;  as,  to  judaize  the  Christian 
Sabbath. 

Judaizer  (ju'da-iz-er),  n.  1.  One  who  con- 
forms to  tlie  religion,  customs,  manners, 
&c.,  of  the  Jews. —2.  One  who  reasons  or 
interprets  like  a  Jew. 

Judas  (jii'rtas),  n.  [After  the  false  apostle.] 
1.  A  treacherous  person;  one  who  betrays 


I    under  the  semblance  of  friendship. — 2.  A 
small  trap  in  a  door;  a  judas-liole. 

There  was  a  Judas,  or  small  trap,  open  in  the  door 
itself.  Sala. 
Judas-coloured  (jii'das-kul-erd),  a.  Red: 
applied  to  hair,  from  the  notion  that  Judas 
had  red  hair. 

There's  treachery  in  that  yudas-coloured  beard. 

Drydeii. 

Judas-hole  (jii'das-hol),  n.  A  small  trap  or 
hole  in  a  door  made  for  peeping  into  a 
chamber  without  the  knowledge  of  those 
within  it;  a  judas. 

He  knew  the  world  as  he  had  seen  it  through 
Judas-ltoles,  chiefly  in  its  foulness  and  impurity. 

C.  Reade. 

Judasly  (jCi'das-li),  adv.  Treacherously. 
Tyndall. 

Judas-tree  (jii'das-tre),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Cercis  (the  C.  Siliquastrimi),  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  rose-coloured 
flowers.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  tradi- 
tion that  Judas  hanged  himself  on  it.  It 
belongs  to  the  nat.  order  Leguniinosoe  and 
sub-order  C^salpinea;. 

JudCOCk  (jud'kok),  n.  A  small  snipe,  Galli- 
nago  gallinula.    Called  s.\s,o  Jack-snipe. 

Judean  (ju-de'au),  n.  A  native  or  inhabit- 
ant of  Judea. 

Judean  (jii-de'an),  a.    Relating  to  Judea. 

Judge  (juj),  n.  [Fr.  juge;  It.  giudice;  L.  ju- 
dex, judicis,  a  judge,  from  jus,  juris,  law 
or  riglit,  and  dico,  to  pronounce.]  1.  A  civil 
officer  invested  with  power  to  hear  and  de- 
termine causes,  civil  and  criminal,  and  to 
administer  justice  between  parties  in  courts 
held  for  tlie  purpose. 

yudges  ought  to  remember  that  their  office  isjus 
dicere,  not  jus  dare ;  to  interpret  law,  and  not  to 
make  law  or  give  law.  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  has  skill  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  a  question  or  on  the  value  of  anything; 
one  who  can  discern  truth  and  propriety ;  a 
critic ;  a  connoisseur. 

A  man  who  is  no  judge  of  law,  may  be  a  good 
Judge  of  poetry  or  eloquence,  or  of  the  merits  of  a 
painting.  Drydeu. 

3.  In  Jewish  hist,  a  chief  magistrate  with 
civil  and  military  powers.  The  Israelites 
were  governed  by  judges  more  than  300 
years,  and  tlie  history  of  their  transactions 
is  called  the  Book  of  Judges.     Hence  — 

4.  pi.  The  name  of  the  seventh  book  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Judge  (juj),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  judged;  ppr. 
judging.  [Fr.  juger,  L.  judico,  to  judge.  See 
the  noun.]  1.  To  hear  and  determine,  as  in 
causes  on  trial;  to  pass  sentence;  as,  he  was 
present  on  the  bench  but  could  not  judge 
in  the  case. 

The  Lord  Jitdge  between  me  and  thee.  Gen.  xvi.  5. 

2.  To  assume  the  right  to  pass  judgment 
upon  any  matter;  to  sit  in  judgment. 

It  is  not  ours  to  Judge — far  less  condemn.  Byrou. 

3.  To  compare  facts,  ideas,  or  propositions, 
and  perceive  their  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment, and  thus  to  tlistinguisli  truth  from 
falsehood;  to  form  an  opinion;  to  determine; 
to  distinguish. 

Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance.   Jn.  vii.  24. 

Judge  (jiij),  f  •  i.  1.  To  hear  and  determine 
authoritatively,  as  a  case  or  controversy 
between  parties;  to  examine  into  and  de- 
cide. 

Everlasting  Fate  shall  yield 
To  fickle  Chance,  and  Chaos  Judge  the  strife. 

Milton. 

2.  To  examine  and  pass  sentence  on;  to  try. 

God  shall  Jitdge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

Eccl.  iii.  17. 

3.  To  arrogate  judicial  authority  over;  to 
assume  the  right  to  pass  judgment  upon; 
to  pass  severe  sentence  upon;  to  be  censo- 
rious towards. 

Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  Judged.      Mat.  vii.  i. 

1  To  esteem;  to  think;  to  reckon. 

If  ye  have  Judged       to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord. 

Acts  xvi.  15. 

Judge-ad'VOcate  (juj-ad'vo-kat),  n.  See  Ad- 
vocate. 

Judgement  (juj'ment),  n.  Same  as  Judg- 
ment. 

Judger  (juj'er),  n.    One  who  judges  or 

passes  sentence. 

Judgeship  (juj'ship),  n.  The  office  of  a 
judge. 

Judgingly  (juj'ing-Ii),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  judge;  judiciously. 

He  declares  that  this  work  neither  his  own  minis- 
ters nor  any  else  can  discerningly  enough  or  Judg- 
ingly perform.  Milton. 

Judgment  (juj'ment),  n.  [Fr.  jugement.] 
1.  The  act  of  judging:  (a)  the  act  or  process 
of  the  mind,  in  comparing  its  ideas,  to 


find  their  agreement  or  disagreement  and 
to  ascertain  truth ;  (b)  the  process  of  exam- 
ining facts  and  arguments  to  ascertain  pro- 
priety and  justice;  (c)  tlie  process  of  exam- 
ining tlie  relations  between  one  proposition 
and  another ;  (d)  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  tlie  passing  of  sentence.  '  A  Daniel 
come  lo  judgment.'  Shak.  —  %  The  actor 
faculty  of  judging  truly,  wisely,  or  skilfully; 
good  sense;  discernment;  understanding. 

You  have  good  Judgment  in  horsemanship,  Shak. 

3.  The  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  man  is 
enabled  to  compare  ideas  and  ascertain  the 
relations  of  terms  and  propositions;  iwlogic, 
the  second  of  the  three  logical  operations 
of  the  mind.  It  consists  in  comparing  toge- 
ther two  of  the  simple  notions  wliich  are  the 
subjects  of  simple  apprehension,  and  pro- 
nouncing that  they  agree  or  disagree  with 
each  other.  Hence  judgment  is  either  af- 
firmative or  negative,  and  the  subjects  of 
judgment  are  propositions  which  are  ex- 
pressions of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  one  term  with  another. — 4.  A  determina- 
tion of  the  mind,  formed  from  comparing 
the  relations  of  ideas,  or  the  comparison  of 
facts  and  arguments;  as,  in  the  formation  of 
OUT  judgments  we  should  be  careful  to  weigh 
and  compare  all  the  facts  connected  with 
the  subject.  Specifically,  in  logic,  an  aflirma- 
tion  of  some  kind  or  other,  as  snow  is  white, 
man  is  mortal;  the  contrast  to  judgment  is 
a  mere  notion,  as  white,  mortality. — 5.  In 
law,  the  sentence  or  doom  pronounced  in 
any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  by  the  judge 
or  court  by  which  it  is  tried.— 6.  Opinion; 
notion;  manner  of  thinking  about  some- 
thing. 

She,  in  my  Jitdgnrent,  was  as  fair  as  you.  Shak. 

7.  A  calamity  regarded  as  inflicted  by  God 
for  the  punishment  of  sinners. 

We  cannot  be  guilty  of  greater  uncharitableness, 
than  to  interpret  afflictions  as  punishments  and  Judg- 
ments :  it  aggravates  the  evil  to  him  who  suffei^s, 
when  he  looks  upon  liimself  as  the  mark  of  divine 
vengeance.  Addison. 

8.  In  Scrip,  divine  dispensations  or  govern- 
ment ;  statutes  or  commandments  of  God. 

How  unsearchable  are  his  Judgments.    Koni.  xi.  33. 

9.  The  final  trial  of  the  human  race,  when 
God  will  decide  tlie  fate  of  every  individual, 
and  award  sentence  according  to  justice. 

He  hath  reserved  .  .  .  unto  the  Judgment  of  the 
great  day.  Jude  6. 

One  that  before  the  Jitdgment  carries  poor  souls 
to  hell.  Shak. 

—Judgment  of  God,  a  term  formerly  applied 
to  extraordinary  trials  of  secret  crimes,  as 
by  arms  and  single  combat,  by  ordeal,  or 
hot  ploughshares,  &c. ;  it  being  imagined 
that  God  would  work  miracles  to  vindicate 
innocence.  —  Syn.  Decision,  verdict,  sen- 
tence, award,  estimate,  notion,  opinion, 
belief,  conclusion,  discrimination,  penetra- 
tion, discernment,  understanding,  sagacity, 
intelligence. 

Judgment-day  (juj'ment-da),  n.  In  theol. 
the  last  day,  or  day  when  final  judgment 
will  be  pronounced  on  the  subjects  of  God's 
moral  government. 

Judgment-debt  (juj'ment-det),  n.  In  law, 
a  debt  secured  to  the  creditor  by  a  judge's 
order,  and  in  respect  of  which  he  can  at  any 
time  attach  the  debtor's  goods  and  chattels. 
Such  debts  have  the  preference  of  being  paid 
in  full,  as  compared  with  simple  contract 
debts. 

Judgment-hall  (juj'ment-hal),  n.  The  hall 
wliere  courts  are  held. 

Judgment-like  (juj'ment-lik),  a.  A  term 
applied  to  anything  supposed  to  betoken 
divine  judgment  or  displeasure.  [Scotch.] 

It  would  have  been  a  Judgment-like  thing,  had  a 
bairn  of  Doctor  Priiigle's  been  sacrificed  to  Moloch, 
like  the  victims  of  prelatic  idolatry.  Gait. 

Judgment-seat  (juj'ment-set),  n.  The  seat 
or  bench  on  which  judges  sit  in  court ;  a 
court;  a  tribunal. 

We  shall  all  stand  before  the  Judgjneiit-seat  of  Christ. 

Rom.  xiv.  10. 

Judica  (ju'di-ka),  n.  [2d  sing,  imperat. 
mood  of  L.  judico,  to  judge.]  The  fifth 
Sunday  of  Lent :  so  named  because  in  the 
primitive  church  the  services  of  the  day 
were  begun  with  the  opening  words  of  the 
forty-third  Psalm:  'Judica  me,  Domine' — 
'Judge  me,  0  Lord.' 

Judicable  (ju'di-ka-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
tried  or  decided. 

Pride  is  soon  discernable,  but  not  easily  Judicable, 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Judicative  (ju'dik-at-iv),  a.  Having  power 
to  judge.  "The  former  is  but  an  act  of  the 
judicative  faculty.'  Uammond. 


ch,  cAain;    6h,  Sc.  locA;    g,  go;    j,  job;    ii,  Fr.  ton;    ng,  sijij;    IH,  Jfien;  th,  f/iin;    w,  wig;  wh,  joftig;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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Judicatory  (ju'dik-a-to-ri),  a.  [L.  judicato- 

rius,  from  judico,  to  judge,  judex,  judicis,  a 
judge.]  Pertaining  to  tlie  passing  of  judg- 
ment; belonging  to  the  administration  of 
justice;  dispensing  justice. 

He  who  had  power  to  admonish,  had  also  power 
to  reject  in  an  authoritative  or  judicatory  way. 

Bp.  Hcitl. 

Judicatory  (ju'dilc-a-to-ri),  n.  1.  A  court  of 
justice;  a  tribunal. — 2.  Administration  of 
justice.  '  The  supreme  court  of  judicatory.' 
Clarendon. 

Judicature  (ju'dik-a-tur),  n.    [Ft.]   1.  The 

power  of  distributing  justice  by  legal  trial 
and  determination.  A  court  of  jiidicature 
is  a  court  invested  with  powers  to  admin- 
ister justice  between  man  and  man. —2.  A 
court  of  justice;  a  judicatory. — 3.  t  Legality; 
lawfulness,  as  constituted  by  statute  or 
enactment. 

Our  Saviour  disputes  not  here  the  Judtcaettre,  for 
that  was  not  his  office,  but  the  morahty,  of  divorce. 

A/tVton. 

1.  Extent  of  jurisdiction  of  a  judge  or  court. 
Judicial  (jii-di'shal),  a.  [L.  judicialis,  from 
judicium,  judgment.]  1.  Pertaining  or  ap- 
propriate to  courts  of  justice  or  to  a  judge 
thereof;  as,  judicial  power.— 2.  Practised  or 
employed  in  the  administration  of  justice ; 
as,  judicial  proceedings. — 3.  Proceeding 
from,  issued  or  ordered  by,  a  court  of  jus- 
tice; as,  a.  judicial  determination;  a  judicial 
writ;  a  judicialsale.—i.  Inflicted  as  a  penalty 
or  in  judgment;  as,  a  judicial  iiunishment. 

Why  then  should  he  .  .  .  attempt  to  throw  dis- 
honourable imputations  on  an  illustrious  name,  and 
to  apologize  for  a  jicdicial  murder?  Macaitlay. 

5.  Enacted  by  statute  or  established  by  con- 
stituted authority. 

It  was  not  a  moral,  but  a  jttdicial  law,  and  so  was 
abrogated  ;  .  .  .  which  law  the  ministry  of  Christ 
came  not  to  deal  with.  Milton, 

6.  A  term  often  coupled  ■\vith  astrology  as 
giving  judgments  regarding  future  events. 
See  .\STROLOGY.— 7.t  Ju  licibus. 

Her  brains  a  quiver  of  jests,  and  she  does  dart 
them  abroad  witli  that  sweet,  loose,  and  judicial 
action.  B.  jFonson. 

— Judicial  factor,  in  Scots  law,  a  factor  or 
administrator  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Session  (sometimes  liy  the  sheriff),  on  special 
application  l)y  petition,  setting  forth  the 
circumstances  which  render  the  appoint- 
ment necessary.  Such  factors  are  usually 
appointed  in  cases  where  a  father  has  died 
without  a  settlement,  leaving  his  children 
in  pupillarity,  and  also  where  a  party  has  be- 
come incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs. 
—Judicial  separation.    See  SEPARATION. 

Judicially  (jil-di'shal-li).  adv.  In  a  judicial 
manner;  in  tlie  forms  of  legal  justice;  as,  a 
sentence  judicially  declared. 

Judiciary  i  jii-di'shi-a-ri).  a.  [L.  judiciarius, 
from  judicium,  judgment.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  the  courts  of  judicature  or  legal  tribu- 
nals ;  judicial.  '  Judiciary  proceeding.' 
Bp.  Burnet. — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  predic- 
tion of  future  events.  'Judiciary  astro- 
logy.'   Hakewlll.    See  JUDICIAL.  6. 

Judiciary  (jii-di'shi-a-ri),  n.  That  branch 
of  government  which  is  concerned  in  the 
trial  and  determination  of  controversies  be- 
tween parties  and  of  criminal  prosecutions; 
the  system  of  courts  of  justice  in  a  govern- 
ment; the  judges  taken  collectively. 

Judicious  (ju-di'shus),  a.  [Fr.  judicieux, 
from  L.  judicium,  judgment.]  1.  According 
to  sound  judgment;  adapted  to  obtain  a 
good  end  by  the  best  means ;  well  consi- 
dered :  said  of  things ;  as.  nothing  is  more 
important  to  success  in  the  world  than  a 
judicious  application  of  time,  unless  it  may 
be  a  judicious  expenditure  of  money. — 

2.  Acting  according  to  sound  judgment; 
possessing  sound  judgment;  directed  by 
reason  and  wisdom ;  said  of  persons ;  as,  a 
judicious  magistrate  ;  &  judicious  historian. 

3.  t  Relating  to  a  court  or  the  administra- 
tion of  justice ;  judicial. 

His  last  offences  to  us 
Shall  have  jiediciotcs  hearing.  Shak. 

Syn.  Prudent,  rational,  wise,  discreet,  in- 
telligent, skilful,  discerning,  sagacious. 
Judiciously  (jii-di'shus-li),  ado.    In  a  judi- 
cious manner;  with  good  judgment;  with 
discretion  or  wisdom;  skilfully. 

Longinus  has  jtcdicioitsly  preferred  the  sublime 
jjenius  that  sometimes  errs,  to  the  middling  or  indif- 
ferent one.  which  makes  few  faults,  but  seldom  rises 
to  excellence.  Drydett. 

Judiciousness  (jQ-di'shus-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  judicious,  or  of  acting  or  being 
according  tn  sound  judgment. 

Juffer  (juf'fer),  n.  In  carp,  an  old  name 
for  a  piece  of  timber  4  or  5  inches  square. 


Jug  (jug),  »i.  [Origin  doubtful.  Perhaps  same 
word  as  O.E.  juft,  a  jug.  Wedgwood  with 
some  probability  adduces  another  origin, 
from  Juij  or  Judge,  an  oUl  familiar  form  of 
Joan  ov  Jenny,  the  name  being  jocularly 
given  to  the  vessel,  like  jack,  black-jack.] 

1.  A  vessel,  usually  made  of  earthenware, 
metal,  or  glass,  of  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
and  generally  provided  with  a  handle  or 
ear,  used  for  holding  and  conveying  liquors; 
a  drinking  vessel;  a  mug;  a  pitcher;  a  ewer. 

2.  A  prison;  a  jail:  often  written  Stone-jug. 
Gay.  [Low.] 

Jug  (jug),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  jugged;  ppr.  jug- 
ging. To  put  in  a  jug :  (a)  to  cook  by  put- 
ting into  a  jug,  and  this  into  boiling  water; 
to  stew  in  a  jugging  can ;  as,  jugged  hare. 
(6)  To  commit  to  jail;  to  imprison.  [Low.] 

Jug  (jug),  n.  'The  sound  fancied  to  resemble 
the  note  uttered  by  the  nightingale  and 
some  other  birds. 

Her  jttg.jug.jug,  in  grief,  had  such  a  grace. 

Gascoigfie. 

Jug  (jug),  v.i.  pret.  «fe  pp.  jugged;  vpi:  j^lg- 
ging.  To  emit  or  pour  forth  a  particular 
soimd  resembling  this  word,  as  certain  bii  ds 
do,  especially  the  nightingale. 

Jug  (jug),  v.i.  [Probably  another  form  of 
juke,  and  perhaps  allied  to  Icel.  hjuka,  to 
nurse  or  cherish. ]  To  nestle  together;  to 
collect  in  a  covey  like  partridges:  sometimes 
used  as  transitive  with  i-etlexive  pronoun. 

Juga  (jii'ga),  n.  pi.    See  Jugum. 

Jugal  (jii'gal),  a.  [L.  jugalis,  pertaining  to  a 
yoke,  matrimonial,  from  L.  jugum,  a  yoke,] 

1.  t  Relating  to  a  yoke  or  to  marriage. — 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  adjoining  the  cheek- 
bone; zygomatic;  as,  the  juj/ai  region. 

Jugata(ju-ga'ta),n.p;.  [L., connected  (heads), 
capita  being  understood.]  In  numis.tvio 
heads  represented  upon  a  medal  side  by 
side  or  joining  each  other. 

Jugate  (jQ'gat),  a.  [L.  jugum.  a  yoke.]  In 
hot.  coupled  together,  as  the  pairs  of  leaflets 
in  compound  leaves. 

Jugated  (jii'gat-ed),  a.    Coupled  together. 
Juge,t  n.    A  judge.  Chaucer. 
Juggernaut,  Juggurnaut  (jug'ger-nat),  n. 

1.  The  popular  form  of  Jaganndtha,  the 
famous  Hindu  idol.    See  JAGANNATHA. — 

2.  Anything,  as  an  idea,  custom,  fashion, 
and  the  like,  to  which  one  either  devotes 
himself  or  is  blindly  or  ruthlessly  sacrificed. 

The  men  most  likely  ultimately  to  rise  to  wealth 
and  fame  are  those  who  do  not  place  their  friends 
and  families  and  their  own  future  under  that  awful 
yi'ggcrnaut,  a  strong  will.  Mrs.  Riddell. 

3.  A  blind  or  ruthless  sacrifice. 

Juggle  (jug'l),  1).  i.  pret.  &  pp.  juggled;  ppr. 
juggling.  [0.  Fr.  jogler,  Fr.  jongler,  It.  gio- 
colare,  from  L.  jocular,  to  jest  or  joke,  from 
L.  jocus,  a  jest.]  1.  To  play  tricks  by  sleight 
of  hand ;  to  anmse  and  make  sport  by  tricks, 
wliich  make  a  show  of  extraordinary  powers; 
to  conjure. — 2.  To  practise  artifice  or  ijiipos- 
ture. 

Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed.  Shak. 
Juggle  (jugl),  v.t.    To  deceive  by  trick  or 
artifice. 

Is't  possible  the  spells  of  France  should  juggle 
Men  into  such  strange  mysteries?  Shak. 

Juggle  (jug'l),  n.  1.  A  trick  by  legerdemain. 
2.  An  imposture;  a  deception. 

Am  I  to  be  overawes! 

By  what  I  cannot  but  know 

Is  a  juggle  born  of  the  brain?  Tennyson. 
Juggler  (jug'ler),  Ji.  [0  Fr.  jugleor,  jogleor, 
jongleor,  &c. ;  Fi:  jongleur;  a  nasalized  form 
from  L.  joculator,  one  wlio  jokes.  See 
Juggle,  v.i.]  One  who  juggles:  (a)  one 
who  practises  or  exhibits  tricks  by  sleight 
of  hand ;  one  who  makes  sport  by  tricks  of 
extraordinary  dexterity.  'As  nimble  jug- 
glers that  deceive  the  eye."  Shak.  (6)  A 
cheat;  a  deceiver;  a  trickish  fellow. 

O  me!  you jitgglerl  you  canker. blossom ! 

Vou  thief  of  lu\  e  !  what,  have  you  ccme  by  night 

.\nd  stolen  my  love's  heart  from  him?  Shak. 

Juggleress  (jug'ler-es),  n.  A  female  who 
practises  jugglery.    2*.  Warton. 

Jugglery  (jug'ler-i),  n.  The  art  or  perform- 
ances of  a  juggler ;  legerdemain;  trickery; 
imposture;  deception. 

Jugglingly  (jug'ling-li),  adv.  In  a  juggling 
or  deceptive  manner. 

Juglandacese  (jug-lan-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  The 
walnut  tribe,  a  nat  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
chiefly  found  in  North  America.  Tliey  are 
trees  with  alternate  pinnate  stipulate  leaves, 
and  unisexual  flowers,  the  males  in  catkins, 
the  females  in  terminal  clusters  or  loose 
racemes.  Juglans  and  Carya  are  the  prin- 
cipal genera.  The  common  walnut  (Juglans 
regia)  is  a  native  of  the  Levant.  Its  seed 
is  esteemed  for  its  sweetness  and  wholesome 


qualities.  It  abounds  in  a  kind  of  oil  of  a 
very  drying  nature.  J.  cinerea,  the  butter- 
nut of  North  America,  is  esteemed  anthel- 
mintic and  cathartic.  'The  timber  of  all 
the  species  is  valuable  for  cabinet-makers' 
work  and  similar  purposes.  Hickory,  a  verj' 
elastic  and  tough  kind  of  timberj  is  the 
wood  of  Carya  alba.  See  HICKOKY. 
Juglans  (jug'Ianz),  n.  [L. ,  as  if  Joeis  glans, 
nut  of  Jupiter:  so  called  because  the  walnut 
was  consecrated  to  Jupiter.]  A  genus  of 
trees,  the  walnuts.  See  Juglandace^  and 
Walnut. 

Jugular  (jii'gu-ler).  a.  [Fr.  jugulaire,  L. 
jugulum,  the  collar-bone,  the  hollow  part 
of  the  neck  above  the  collar-bone,  from  j^ig, 
root  otjungo,  to  join.]  In  anat.  pertaining 
to  the  neck  or  throat.— Jugular  vein,  one 
of  the  large  trunks  by  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  blood  that  has  circulated  in  the 
head,  face,  and  neck  is  returned  to  the 
heart.  'There  are  two  on  each  side,  an  exter- 
nal or  superficial,  and  an  internal  or  deeper. 

Jugular  (jii'gij-ler).  n.  1.  A  jugular  vein. 
See  the  adjective.— 2.  In  ich.  a  member  of 
the  Linnfean  order  Jugulares. 

Jugulares  (ju-gu-la'rez),  n.  pi.  A  section  or 
division  of  fishes,  the  general  character  of 


Jugulares. 
V,  Ventral  fin.  p.  Pectoral  fin. 


which  is,  that  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  an- 
terior to  the  pectoral.  SeeilALACOPTERYGll. 

Jugulate  (ju'gu-lat).  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  jugu- 
lated; TpTpT.  jugidating.  [L.  jxigttlo.  jugula- 
tum,to  cut  the  throat,  to  kill,  h  orn  jugiduni. 
See  Jugular,  a.]  To  kill  by  cutting  the  jugu- 
lar vein;  to  destroy.  Dr.  J.  Bigelow.  [Rare  ] 

Jugulator  (jQ'gu-lat-er),  n.  A  cut-throat  or 
murderer  [Rare.] 

Jugum  (ju'gum),  )!,  pl.  Jjiga  (jii'ga).  (L.,  a 
yoke,  a  pair  of  anything,  a  ndge.  ]  In  hot.  one 
of  the  elevated  portions  by  which  the  carpels 
of  umbelliferous  plants  are  traversed. 

Juice (jiis),  n.  [O.E,  jou'S,  Ft.  jus;  L.jus,  broth, 
soup,  juice.  Comp.  Skr.  j/us/ia,  broth. ]  The 
sap;  the  watery  part  of  vegetables,  especially 
of  fruits;  also,  the  fluid  part  of  animal  sub- 
stances. '  The /uice  of  Egypt's  grape.'  Shak. 

An  animal  whose  juices  are  unsound  can  never  be 
nourished.  Arbuthnot. 

Juice  (jus),  V.  t.  To  moisten  or  provide 
with  juice.  'Dry  meat .  .  .  XiOtjxdced  with 
blood.'  Fuller. 

Juiceful  (jus'ful),  a.    Full  of  or  abounding 

in  juice.  '  They  so  jia'cc/j/i  were. '  Drayton. 
Julceless  (jiis'les).  a.    Destitute  of  juice; 

dry;  without  moisture. 
Juiciness  (jiis'i-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 

juicy  or  of  abounding  with  j  nice ,  succulence 

in  plants. 

Juicy  (jus'i),  a.  Abounding  with  juice;  moist; 
succulent.  '  Each  plant  and  juiciest  gourd.' 
Miltom. 

Jull,+  n.    The  month  of  July.  Chaucer. 
Juise.t  n.    See  jEWrsE. 
Jujube,  Jujub  (ju'jub),  n.   [Fr.  jujube,  a 
jujube,  from  L.  zizyjihum;  Gr.  zizyphon; 


Jujube  {ZizyfJius  -vulgaris^. 


At.  zizuf,  the  jujube-tree.]  1.  The  popular 
name  of  Zizyphus,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Rhamnacea;.    The  fruit  is  pulpy  and 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abime;     y.  Sc.  tey. 
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resembles  a  small  plum.  The  fruit  of  Zizy- 
phus  vulgaris  and  Z.  jujuba,  natives  of  the 
East  Indies,  was  formerly  used  in  pectoral 
decoctions,  but  it  is  now  in  little  reputation. 

2.  A  confection  made  of  gum-arabic  or  gela- 
tine, sweetened  and  flavoured  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  jubube  fruit. 

Juke  t  (juk),  V.  i.  [Comp.  jug,  to  nestle,  and 
Fr.  jucher,  to  roost,  to  perch,  the  Walloon 
form  of  which  is  joiikl.  Neither  Littr^  nor 
Brachet  suggests  any  etymology  tor  jucher.] 
To  perch,  as  birds  do. 

Juke  (jiik),  v.i.  [Same  word  as  Sc.  jowi  (which 
see).]    To  bend  or  jerk,  as  the  head. 

Two  asses  travelled  ;  the  one  laden  with  oats,  the 
other  with  money;  the  money-merchant  was  so  proud 
of  his  trust  that  he  went  juking  and  tossing  of  his 
head.  L'  Estrayige. 

Julep  (jii'lep),  n.  [Fr.  julep,  Ar.  juMb,  from 
Per.  giiUib,  rose-water.]  1.  A  sweet  drink; 
a  demulcent,  acidulous,  or  mucilaginous 
mixture. 

Here  somethings  still  like  Eden  looks: 

Honey  in  woods,  J iclef'S  in  brooks.    H.  Vaitghayi. 

Specifically  —  2.  In  phar.  a  medicine  com- 
posed of  some  proper  liquor  and  a  sirup  of 
sugar,  of  e.\temporaneous  preparation,  serv- 
ing as  a  vehicle  to  other  forms  of  medicine. 

3.  A  United  States  drinlc  composed  of  spirit- 
uous liquor,  as  brandy  or  whisky,  sugar, 
pounded  ice,  and  a  seasoning  of  mint.  Called 
also  Mint-julep. 

Juliau  (jii'li-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived from  Julius  Cssar. — Julian  calendar, 
the  calendar  as  adjusted  by  Julius  Caesar, 
in  wliich  the  year  was  made  to  consist  of 
365  days  6  hours,  instead  of  365  days.— 
Julian  epoch,  the  epoch  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Julian  calendar,  which  began 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  before  Christ. —i/it- 
lian  period,  a  period  consisting  of  79S0  Ju- 
lian years.  The  number  7980  is  formed  by 
the  continual  multiplication  of  the  three 
numbers  28, 19,  and  15 ;  that  is,  of  the  cycle 
of  the  sun,  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  and  the 
indiction.  The  first  year  of  the  Christian 
era  had  10  for  its  number  in  the  cycle  of 
the  sun,  2  in  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  and 
4  in  the  indiction.  Now,  the  only  number 
less  than  7980  which,  on  being  divided  suc- 
cessively by  28,  19,  and  15,  leaves  the  re- 
spective remainders  10,  2,  and  4,  is  4714. 
Hence  the  first  year  of  the  Cliristian  era 
corresponded  with  the  year  4714  of  the 
Julian  period.  —  Julian  year,  the  year  of 
365  days  6  hours,  adopted  in  the  Julian 
calendar,  and  which  remained  in  use  until 
superseded  by  the  Gregorian  year,  as  estab- 
lished in  the  reformed  or  Gregorian  calen- 
dar. 

Julianist  (jii'li-an-ist),  n.  Eccles.  one  of  a 
section  of  the  early  Coptic  Church,  who  held 
the  Saviour's  body  to  be  incorruptible;  so 
called  from  Julian  of  Halicarnassus,  their 
leader;  opposed  to  Severian. 

Julldee  (jii'li-de),  ?i.  pi.  Same  as  lulidce 
(which  see). 

Juliform  (jii'li-form),  a.  In  bot.  formed  like 
a  julus^  amentum,  or  catkin. 

Julis  (ju'lis),  n.  A  genus  of  acanthopterygian 
fishes,  belonging  to  the  family  Cyclolabridfe. 
Several  species  are  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  as  well  as  in  the  tropics;  they 
are  small  fishes,  with  brilliant  colours,  and 
have  the  head  void  of  scales.  One  species, 
the  rainbow  -  wrasse  (J.  mediterranea  or 
vulgaris),  has  been  taken  on  the  Cornwall 
coast.  Its  colours  are  particularly  brilliant, 
the  back  greenish-blue,  the  belly  silver  with 
lilac  bands,  and  a  beautiful  play  of  rainbow 
colours  on  the  head. 

Julus  (jii'lus),  n.  Same  as  lulus  (which 
see). 

July  (jii-li'),  n.  The  seventh  month  of  the 
year,  during  which  the  sun  enters  the  sign 
Leo:  so  called  from  Julius,  the  surname  of 
Caius  Caesar,  who  was  born  in  this  month. 
Before  that  time,  this  month  was  called 
Quiiitilis,  or  the  fifth  month,  according  to 
tlie  old  Roman  calendar,  in  which  ilarch 
was  the  first  month  of  the  year. 

July-flower  (jii-li'flou-er),  n.  Same  as  Gilly- 
Jiower.  Drayton. 

Juraart  (jii'mart),  n.  [Fr.]  The  supposed 
offspring  of  a  bull  and  a  mare.   '  Mules  and 

jumarts. '  Locke. 

jumble  (jura'bl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  jumbled; 
ppr.  jumbli)ig.  [0.  E.  jonibre,  jumbre,jumpre, 
to  agitate,  to  shake  together;  akin  to  jump, 
and  to  Dan.  gumpe,  to  jolt.]  To  mix  in 
a  confused  mass;  to  put  or  throw  together 
without  order:  often  followed  by  together  or 
up. 

One  may  observe  how  apt  that  is  Xo  jumble  fog-efhtr 
passages  of  Scripture.  ^  Locke. 


The  reviewer  jumbles  itp  his  crotchets  with  specu- 
lations on  'the  stake  in  the  country"  argument. 

Sat.  Rev. 

Jumble  (jum'bl),  v.  i.  To  meet,  mix,  or  unite 
in  a  confused  manner. 

They  will  all  meet  and  jumble  together  into  a  per- 
fect harmony.  Siuift. 

Jumble  (jum'bl),  n.  1.  Confused  mixture, 
mass,  or  collection  without  order;  disorder; 
confusion. 

what  jumble  here  is  made  of  ecclesiastical  reven- 
ues, as  if  they  were  all  alienated  with  equal  justice. 

S-wift. 

2.  In  confectionery,  a  cake  composed  of 
flour,  sugar,  butter,  and  eggs,  flavoured 
with  lemon-jjeel  or  sweet  almonds. 

Jumblement  (jum'bl-ment),  n.  The  act  of 
jumbling  together  or  state  of  being  jumbled 
togetlier;  confused  mixture.  Hancock. 

Jumbler  (jum'bler),  n.  One  who  jumbles 
or  mixes  tilings  in  confusion. 

Jumblingly  ("jum'bling-li),  adv.  In  a  jum- 
bling or  confused  manner. 

Jumentt  (ju'ment),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ju- 
mentum,  a  beast  of  burden.]  A  beast  of 
burden;  a  beast  in  general.  'Fitter  for 
juments  than  men  to  feed  on.'  Burton. 

Jump  (jump),  v.i.  [Akin  Dan.  gumpe,  Prov. 
G.  gumpen,  to  jolt  or  jump  ;  Icel.  goppa,  to 
jump  or  skip ;  E.  jumble  seems  a  kind  of 
dim.  ]  1.  To  throw  one's  self  in  any  direction 
by  lifting  the  feet  wholly  from  the  ground 
and  again  alighting  upon  them ;  to  leap;  to 
spring ;  to  bound. 

Not  the  worst  of  the  three  but  jumps  twelve  foot 
and  a  half  by  the  squier.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  agitated  or  shaken;  to  jolt. 

The  noise  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  and  of  the 
prancing  horses,  and  of  the  ju^nping  chariots. 

Nah.  iii.  2. 

3.  To  go  along;  to  agree;  to  tally;  to  coin- 
cide: generally  followed  by  with. 

In  some  sort  it  jumps  witJi  my  humour.  Shak. 

— To  jump  at,  to  embrace  or  accept  with 
eagerness;  to  catch  at;  as,  I  made  him  an 
offer,  and  \ie  jumped  at  it.  [CoUoq.] 
Jump  (jump),  V.  t.  1.  To  pass  by  a  leap;  to  pass 
over  eagerly  or  hastily ;  to  skip  over ;  to 
leap;  as,  to  jump  a  stream. — 2.t  To  put  to 
stake:  to  hazard. 

To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic 
That's  sure  of  death  without  it.  Shak. 

3.  In  smith  work,  to  join  by  a  butt- weld.— 
To  jump  a  claim,  in  the  United  States  and 
Australia,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  claim  or  land  which  has  been  taken 
up  and  occupied  by  a  settler  or  squatter  in 
a  new  country,  the  first  occupant,  by  squat- 
ter law  and  custom,  being  entitled  to  the 
first  claim  on  the  land. 
Jump  (jump),  n.  1.  The  act  of  jumping;  a 
leap;  a  spring;  a  bound.— 2.  A  risk;  a  ven- 
ture; a  hazard. 

Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump.  Shak. 

3.  In  geol.  a  dislocation  in  a  stratum ;  a 
fault.— 4.  In  arch,  an  abrupt  rise  in  a  level 
course  of  brickwork  or  masonry  to  accom- 
modate the  work  to  the  inequality  of  the 
ground.— From  the  jump,  from  the  start  or 
beginning. 

Jumpt  (jump),  adv.    Exactly;  nicely. 

Thus  twice  before,  and  jump  at  this  dead  hour. 
With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch. 

Shak. 

Jumpt  (jump),  a.  Neat;  close;  exact;  nicely 
fitting.    '  Jump  namei,.'   B.  Jonson. 

Jump'  (jump),  n.  [Fr.  jupe,  a  long  petti- 
coat or  skirt ;  It.  giubba,  from  Ar.  jubbah, 
a  kind  of  outer  garmeni}.]  1.  A  jacket  or 
loose  coat  reaching  to  the  thighs,  buttoned 
down  before,  open  or  slit  up  lialf  way  be- 
hind, with  sleeves  to  the  wrist.  — 2.  pi.  A  sort 
of  boddice  used  instead  of  stays. 

Bless  me,  Mr.  Carmine,  don't  mind  my  shape  this 
bout,  for  I'm  only  in  jmnps.  Foote. 

Jump-coupling  (jump'ku-pl-ing),  n.  In 

mecii.  see  Thimble-COUPLING. 
Jumper  (jump'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  jumps,  (a)  A  long  iron  chisel  pointed 
with  steel  used  by  masons  and  miners  for 
boring  holes  in  stones  and  rocks,  as  in  cases 
when  they  are  to  be  split  or  blasted  by  an 
explosive.  It  receives  its  name  from  its 
motion  when  used.  (6)  A  maggot  or  larva 
of  the  cheese-fiy  or  Piophila  casei.  See 
Cheese-ply.  (c)  One  of  a  sect  of  fanatics 
among  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  and  others 
in  Wales,  from  their  violent  agitations  and 
motions  during  the  time  of  divine  worship. 
(d)  In  the  United  States,  a  rude  kind  of 
sleigh :  usually,  a  simple  box  on  runners, 
especially  on  nmners  which  are  parts  of  the 
poles  forming  the  thills,  and  the  middle 
portions  of  which  are  made  thinner  so  as 


to  bend,  (e)  One  who  jumps  a  claim. 
[United  States  and  Austi'alia.  ]  (/)  [Comp. 
jump,  a  jacket.]  A  fur  under-jacket.  Kane. 
Jumping-deer  (jump'ing-der),»i.  The  black- 
tailed  deer  {Cervus  Lewisii),  found  in  the 
United  States  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Jumping-hare  (jump'ing-har),  n.    See  He- 

LAMYS. 

Jumping-rat  (jump'ing-rat),  n.    See  He- 

LAMYS. 

Jump-seat  (jump'set),  n.  A  carriage-seat 
so  constructed  that  it  can  be  used  as  a 
single  or  double  seat;  a  carriage  having  a 
movable  seat. 

Jump-'weld  (jump'weld),  n.  A  butt-weld 
(which  see). 

Juncaceae  (jung-ka'se-e),  m.  pi.  The  rash 
order,  a  small  natural  order  of  endogenous 
plants,  so  named  from  the  typical  genus 
Juncus.  It  is  principally  composed  of  ob- 
scure herbaceous  plants  with  bi'own  or  green 
glumaceous  hexandrous  fiowers,  the  per- 
ianth being  in  two  series,  as  in  Liliacese,  but 
calycine  instead  of  petaloid.  The  embryo 
is  in  most  Juncacea;  small  and  erect  from 
the  base  of  the  seed,  while  in  Liliace^  it  is 
very  variously  placed  with  regard  to  the 
hilum,  rarely  absolutely  basal.  The  order 
f(a-ms  one  of  the  transitions  from  complete 
endogens  to  the  imperfect  glumaceous  form 
of  that  class.  The  plants  of  this  order  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  temperate  or  colder 
parts  of  the  world.  They  are  steniless  herbs, 
or  possess  a  slender,  rarely  stout,  stem,  the 
leaves  being  narrow  with  striate  nerves. 
They  are  often  planted  to  strengthen  sea 
and  river  walls  and  embankments.  Some 
of  them,  as  the  common  rush,  are  employed 
for  making  mats,  chair  -  bottoms,  and 
brooms.  The  pith  of  several  species  is  used 
for  lamp  and  candle  wicks. 

Juncaceous  (jung-ka'shus),  a.  In  bot.  per- 
taining to  or  resembling  the  Juncacea?,  or 
those  plants  of  which  the  rush  is  the  type; 
juncous. 

Juncaginaceffi  (jung-ka-jin-a'se-e),  n.  pi. 
The  arrow-grass  order,  a  small  and  unim- 
portant natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
with  small,  usually  greenish,  hermaphrodite 
or  dioecious  flowers  in  spikes  or  racemes, 
and  narrow  sheathing  radical  leaves,  inhab- 
iting marshy  places  in  temperate  or  cold  re- 
gions. The  genera  Triglochin  and  Sclieuch- 
zeria  are  lepresented  in  Britain. 

Juncatet  (jung'kat),  n.  The  original  form 
of  Junket  (which  see). 

Juncite  (jun'sit),  n.  [L.  juncus,  a  rush.]  In 
geol.  a  striated,  grooved,  and  tapering  rush- 
like fragment  of  a  leaf  occm-ring  in  the  De- 
vonian formation. 

Juncous  (jung-'kus),  a.  [L.  juncosus,  from 
juncus,  a  rush.]  Full  of  rushes;  resembling 
rushes;  juncaceous.  [Rare.] 

Junction  (jungk'slion),  n.  [From  L.  junc- 
tio,  from  jungo.  See  Join.]  1.  The  act  or 
operation  of  joining;  the  state  of  being 
joined;  union;  coalition;  combination;  as, 
the  junction  of  two  armies  or  detachments. 
2.  The  place  or  point  of  union;  joint;  jimc- 
ture ;  specifically,  the  place  where  two  or 
more  railways  meet;  as,  Camden  Junction. 

Juncture  (jungk'tiir),  n.  [L.  junctura,  from 
jungo,  to  join,  l.t  A  joining;  union;  amity. 
'The  juncture  of  hearts.'    Eikon  Basil  ike. 

2.  The  line  or  point  at  which  two  bodies  are 
joined;  a  seam;  a  joint  or  articulation. — 

3.  A  point  of  time;  particularly,  a  point  ren- 
dered critical  or  important  by  a  concur- 
rence of  circumstances. 

In  such  a  juuctin-e  what  can  the  most  plausible 
and  refined  philosophy  do?  Berkeley. 

Juncus  (jung'kus),  n.  A  large  and  widely 
distributed  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the 
nat.  order  Juncacese  (which  see)  or  rush 
tribe.  They  have  a  rigid  habit,  and  small 
greenish  or  brown  flowers,  arranged  in  heads 
or  panicles.  They  inhabit  bogs  and  wet 
places,  abounding  in  the  temperate  and 
arctic  zones.  The  stems  of  several  species 
are  made  into  mats,  and  the  pith  is  used  for 
lainp  and  candle  wicks. 

Jundle,  v.t.  or  i.  To  jog  with  the  elbow; 
to  jostle.  [Scotch.] 

June  (jCin),  n.  [L.  Junius,  perhaps  after  L. 
Junius  Brutus,  who  abolished  regal  power 
at  Rome,  or  from  some  other  member  of 
this  family;  in  any  case  from  same  root  as 
junior,  L.  juvenis,  a  youth;  E.  young.]  The 
sixth  month  of  the  year,  when  the  sun  enters 
the  sign  of  Cancer. 

Juneating  (jiin'at-ing),  n.   A  kind  of  early 
apple,  said  to  ripen  in  June;  a  jenneting, 
i  June-berry  (jiin'be-ri),  n.    [From  the  fruit 


ch,  cftain;     6h,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job; 


fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     IB,  then;  th,  thin;    w,  wig;    wh,  whig;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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ripening  in  >/m7i«.]  The  serrice-berry  (which 

see). 

Jiu^ermanniaceae  (jung-ger-man'ni-a"- 
se-e).  li.  pL  [In  honour  cf  the  German  bot- 
anist L.  JiiJitierinann,  who  died  in  1653  ]  A 
group  of  cfj-ptogam?.  closely  resembling 
mosses.  usuaUy  regarded  as  a  sub-order  of 
Hepaticse.  but  sometimes  classed  as  a  sepa- 
rate natural  order.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  solitary  capsules  which  for  the  most 
part  split  into  a  definite  number  of  valves, 
and  are  filled  with  a  mass  of  spiral  elaters 
and  spores,  ilost  of  them  have  distinct 
leaves.  The  species  inhabit  the  trunks  of 
trees  or  damp  earth,  in  cool  moist  climates. 

Jungle  (jung-'gl).  7!.  [Hind,  jn;!i7a/,  desert, 
forest,  jungle.]  Properly  an  Indian  term 
applied  to  a  desert  and  uncultivated  region 
whether  covered  with  wood  and  dense 
vegetation  or  not ;  a  sparsely  inhabited  re- 
gion ;  in  English  generally  appUed  to  land 
covered  with  forest-trees,  thick,  impene- 
trable brushwood,  or  any  coarse,  rank,  vege- 
tation. 

The  operations  of  the  Kainrs  have  been  carried  on 
by  the  occupation  of  e.vtensive  regions,  which  in 
some  places  are  called  jungle,  in  others  bush;  but  in 
realitj-  it  is  .thickset  wood  that  can  be  found  any- 
w-here.  Duke  of  H  'ellin^on. 

Jungle-fever  (jung'gl-fe-ver),  n.  A  disease 
prevalent  in  the  East  Indies  and  other 
tropical  regions,  a  severe  variety  of  remit- 
tent fever.  It  is  characterized  by  the  re- 
currence of  paroxysms  and  of  cold  and  hot 
stages.  The  remissions  occur  usually  in  the 
morning  and  last  from  eight  to  twelve  houi-s, 
the  fever  beins  most  tvplcallv  developed  at 
night.    Called  also  Hill/t  ver. 

Jungle-fowl  (jung'gl-foul).  u.  A  name  given 
to  two  birds,  the  one  a  native  of  Australia, 
the  other  of  India.  The  jungle-fowl  of  Aus- 
tralia is  j/egajjoditw  ?«HU(;i(i.  (See  ilEGA- 
PODIUS.)  The  Indian  jungle-fowl  is  Gallus 
Sonneratii.  the  first  species  of  the  genus 
Gallus  known  in  its  wild  state  to  naturalists. 
It  is  abundant  in  the  higher  wooded  dis- 
tricts of  India,  is  about  equal  in  size  to  an 
ordinary  domestic  fowl,  but  more  slender 
and  graceful  in  its  form;  the  comb  of  the 
male  is  laj'ge,  and  its  margin  broken:  the 
colours  are  rich  and  beautiful;  the  hackle 
feathers  are  ornamented  by  flat  homy  plates 
of  a  golden  orange. 

Jungly  (jung'gli).  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a 
jungle;  consisting  of  jungles;  aboimding 
with  jungles. 

Jungly-gau  (jung'gli-gou),  ti.  Bos  sylhet- 
anu.<:.  a  species  of  ox  inhabiting  Sylhet  and 
other  mountainous  parts  of  the  north-east 
of  India.  It  is  nearly  aUied  to  the  gayal 
and  to  the  common  ox,  and  has  more  the 
appearance  of  some  of  the  European  do- 
mesticated breeds  of  oxen  than  any  of  the 
other  «ild  oxen  of  Asia. 

Junior  (jii'ni-er),  a.  [X.,  contracted  from 
jti  reiif  0/.  c  -imp.  of  )'»r«)iu«, young.  ]  1.  Younger; 
not  as  old  as  another.  It  is  applied  to  dis- 
tinguish the  younger  of  two  pereons  bear- 
ing the  same  name  in  one  family  or  ton-n, 
and  opposed  to  senior;  as,  John  Smith, 
junior. — 2.  Lower  or  younger  in  standing, 
as  in  a  profession,  especially  the  bar;  as, 
a jinu'or coimsel ;  aj«»ior partner ina  com- 
pany. 

Junior  (jii'ni-er),  n.  1.  A  person  younger 
than  another.  "The  fools,  mj  juniors  by  a 
year.'  Swi/t  —2.  One  of  shorter  or  inferior 
standing  in  his  profession  than  another, who 
is  called  his  senior;  specifically,  said  of 
members  of  the  bar. 

He  had  been  retained  as  Mr.  Sergeant  Snubbins's 
ju7:ior.  Dickens. 

Juniority  (jii-ni-or'i-ti),  n.    The  state  of 

being  junior. 

JuniorsMp  (jii'ni-er-ship),  ?i.  State  of  being 
junior;  juniorit.v. 

Juniper  (ju'ni-per),  11.  [L.  juniperus;  Ft. 
ge  /!  i ;  ere.  ]  The  name  of  the  hardy  exogenous 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  genus 
Juniperus,  chiefly  natives  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world.  They  belong  to  the 
nat.  order  Conifera;  and  the  group  Gjtu- 
nospermese,  of  the  sub -class  Jlonochla- 
mydesB.  About  twenty  species  are  kno^vn, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  J. 
communis.  J.  sabina  or  savin,  J,  virgini- 
ann,  and  J.  bennudiana.  J.  communi.?,  or 
common  jimiper.  is  a  common  bush  growing 
wild  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  on  low  grotmd 
in  the  northern  parts.  The  berries  require 
two  years  to  come  to  maturity,  when  they 
assume  a  bluish-black  colour.    They  are 


used  extensively  in  Holland  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  gin,  and  in  medicine  as  a  powerful 
diuretic.    When  distilled  with  water  they 


Jimiper  [Juniperus  communis). 

yield  an  essential  oil,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  most  powerful  of  all  diuretics  in  doses 
of  four  drops.  J.  sabina  or  savin  jrields  a 
most  powerful  diuretic,  and  an  oU  which  is 
a  local  uritant.  J.  rirginiana  and  J.  ber- 
mudiana  are  trees;  the  wood  of  the  latter  is 
much  used  by  cabinet-makers,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  pencils. 

Juniper-resin  (jii'ni-per-re-zin),  n.  San- 
darac  (which  see). 

Junk  (jungk),  )!.  [Ft.  jonc.  L.  juncus,  a  bul- 
rush, of  which  ropes  were  made  in  early 
ages.]  1.  Pieces  of  old  cable  or  old  cordage 
used  for  making  points,  gaskets,  mats,  &c. , 
and  when  untwisted  and  picked  to  pieces, 
forming  oakum  for  filling  the  seams  of  ships. 
2.  Salt  beef  supplied  to  vessels  for  long  voy- 
ages: so  called  from  its  resembling  oldropes' 
ends  in  hardness  and  toughness. 

The  pursers  Junk  had  become  tough.  Dickens. 

Junk  (jungk),  »i.  [Ft.  jonque,  Sp.  and  Pg. 
junco,  said  to  be  from  Chinese  chouen,  a 
vessel.]  A  flat-bottomed  ship  used  in  China 
and  Japan,  often  of  large  dimensions.  It 
has  a  high  forecastle  and  poop,  and  ordi- 
narily three  masts  of  considerable  height, 
each  mast  being  in  one  piece. 


Chinese  Junk, 

China  also,  and  the  Great  Atlantis  {that  you  call 
America),  which  have  now  but  junks  and  canoas, 
abounded  then  in  tall  ships.  Bacon. 

Junk  (jungk),  n.  [A  form  of  chunk,  chump, 
a  log  or  thick  piece;  comp.  Sc.  junt,  a  lump.] 
A  thick  piece;  a  chunk. 

Junk-bottle  (jungk'bot-1),  n.  .4  thick  strong 
bottle,  usually  made  of  stout  green  glass. 

Junker  (jungk'er),  n.  [G.,  young  noble.] 
A  young  German  noble  or  squire;  specifi- 
cally, a  member  of  the  aristocratic  party  in 
Prussia  which  came  into  power  under  Otho 
von  Bismarck  -  Schbnhausen  (Piince  Bis- 
marck), when  he  was  appointed  prime 
minister,  9th  Oct.  1S62. 

Junkerite  (jungk'er-it),  ji.  A  crystallized 
protocarbonate  of  iron;  spathic  iron  ore. 

Junket  (jung'ket),  n.  [Formerly  written 
juncate,  from  It.  giuncata,  cream  cheese 
brought  to  market  in  fresh  rushes,  from  L. 
jiotcus,  a  rush;  O.Fr.  joncade,  a,  delicacy 
made  of  cream,  rose-water,  .and  sugar.]  1.  A 
sweetmeat;  curds  mixed  with  cream,  sweet- 
ened and  flavoured;  hence,  any  kind  of 
delicate  food. 
You  know  there  wants  no  Junkets  at  the  feast. 

S/iai. 

V^'ith  stories  told  of  many  a  feat. 

How  fair^'  Mab  the  Jitnjteis  eat.  Milton. 

2.  A  feast;  a  gay  entertainment  of  any  kind. 


George,  taking  out  his  wife  to  a  new  jaunt  or  Junket 
every  night,  was  quite  pleased  with  himself  as  usual, 
and  swore  he  was  becoming  quite  a  domestic  char- 
acter. Thackeray. 

Junket  (jungTiet),  v.i.  To  feast;  to  banquet; 
to  take  part  in  a  gay  entertainment. 
Job's  childreny««^^/^i^  and  feasted  together  often. 

South. 

Junket  (jungTiet),  v.t.  To  entertain;  to 
feast. 

The  good  woman  took  my  lodgings  over  my  head, 
and  was  in  such  a  hurrj'  to  Junket  her  neighbours. 

H.  WalpcU. 

Junketing  (jungTiet^ing),  n.  A  private  feast 
or  entertainment;  ajimket. 

All  those  snue  Junketings  and  public  gormandiz- 
ings  for  which  the  ancient  magistrates  were  equally 
famous  %vith  their  modem  successors. 

li'ashington  Irving. 

Junk-ring  (jimgk'ring),  n.  In  steam-engines, 
a  ring  fitting  in  a  groove  round  a  piston  to 
keep  it  steam-tight.  It  is  screwed  down 
upon  and  confines  the  packing  of  the  piston. 

JVJXO  (jii'no).  n.  [L  ]  l.  The  highest  and 
most  powerful  divinity  of  the  Latin  races  in 
Italy,  next  to  Jupiter,  of  whom  she  was 


Juno,  from  the  Capitoline  Museum. 

the  sister  and  wife,  the  equivalent  of  the 
Greek  Hera.  She  was  the  queen  of  heaven, 
and  under  the  name  of  Eegina  (queen)  was 
worshipped  in  Italy  at  an  early  period.  She 
bore  the  same  relation  to  women  that  Jupi- 
ter did  to  men.  She  was  regarded  as  the 
special  protectress  of  whatever  was  con- 
nected with  marriage,  and  females  from 
birth  to  death  had  her  as  a  tutelary  genius. 
She  was  also  the  guardian  of  the  national 
finances,  and  a  temple,  which  contained 
the  mint,  was  erected  to  her  under  the  name 
of  Juno  Moneta  on  the  Capitoline. — 2.  In 
astron.  one  of  the  small  planets  or  asteroids 
wliich  circulate  between  the  orbits  of  ilars 
and  Jupiter,  discovered  by  Professor  Hard- 
ing of  Gbttingen  in  1S04. 
Junta  (jim'ta),  71.  [Sp.]  A  meeting:  a  coun- 
cil; specifically,  a  grand  council  of  state  in 
Spain. 

Junto  (jtm'to),  71.  [Sp.  j!;7ifa,  a  meeting  or 
council,  from  L.  junctus,  joined.]  A  select 
council  or  assembly,  which  deliberates  in 
secret  on  any  affair  of  government;  a  meet- 
ing or  collection  of  men  combined  for  secret 
deliberation  and  intrigue  for  party  pur- 
poses ;  a  faction ;  a  cabal ;  as,  a  junto  of 
ministers. 

The  puzzling  sons  of  party  next  appeared. 

In  dark  cabals  and  mighty  Juntos  met.  Tlumson. 

— Party,  Faction,  Cabal,  Junto,  Combina- 
tion.   See  under  Cabal. 
Jupardie.t  Jupartie.t  7!.    Jeopardy;  dan- 
ger. Chaucer. 

Jupati-palm  (jb-pa-te'pam).  n.  Haphia 
tmdigera,  a  palni  wliich  grows  on  the  rich 
alluvial  tide-washed  soil  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lower  Amazon  and  Para  rivers  in  Bra- 
zil. It  has  cylindrical  leaf-stalks,  which 
measure  from  12  to  15  feet  in  length,  and 
are  used  by  the  natives  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, as  for  the  walls  of  houses,  baskets, 
boxes.  &c. 

Jupe  (jup),  71.    Same  as  Jupon. 

Jupiter  (jii'pi-ter),  7i.  [L.,  from  Joi'is^fer 
— Jovis  for  Diovis,  from  a  root  signify- 
ing light,  day,  heavens  (see  Deitt).  and 
paV^r,  father.]  1.  The  supreme  deity  among 
the  Latin  races  in  Italy,  the  equivalent  of 
the  Greek  Zeus.  He  received  from  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  tutelary  deity  he  was,  the  titles 
of  Optimus  ilaximus  (Best  Greatest^  As 


Fate,  far.  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pme,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oU,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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tlie  deity  presiding  over  the  sky  lie  was 
considered  as  the  originator  of  all  atmos- 
pheric changes.  He  was  regarded  as  su- 
preme in  human  affairs;  he  foresaw  and 
directed  the  future,  and  sacriflces  were 
offered  up  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  every 
undertaking  in  order  to  propitiate  his  fav- 
our. He  was  likewise  believed  to  be  the 
guardian  of  property,  whether  of  the  state 


Jupiter,  from  an  antique  statue. 

or  of  individuals.  White,  the  colour  of  the 
light  of  day,  was  sacred  to  him ;  hence, 
white  animals  were  offered  up  in  sacrifice  to 
him,  his  priests  wore  white  caps,  his  chariot 
was  represented  as  drawn  by  four  white 
horses,  and  tlie  consuls  were  dressed  in  white 
upon  the  occasion  of  their  sacrificing  to 
him  when  they  entered  upon  office.  He 
is  often  represented  with  thimderbolts  in 
his  hand,  and  the  eagle,  his  favourite  bird, 
is  generally  placed  by  the  side  of  his 
throne.  —  2.  One  of  the  superior  planets, 
remarkable  for  its  brightness.  Its  mean 
diameter  is  about  85,000  miles ;  its  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  490,000.000  miles,  and 
its  period  of  revolution  round  the  sun  a 
little  less  than  twelve  years.  The  disc  of 
Jupiter  is  always  observed  to  be  crossed  in 
one  certain  direction  by  dark  bands  or  belts. 
The  planet  is  accompanied  by  four  moons 
or  satellites,  which  revolve  about  it  neai'ly 
in  the  plane  of  its  equator,  e.xactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  moon  revolves  about 
the  earth.— 3.  The  ancient  chemical  name 
of  tin,  which  was  supposed  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 

Jupiter'S-'beard  (jii'pi-terz-berd),  11.  The 
houseleek  {Seinpervivum  tectoruin). 

Jupon,  Juppon  (ju-pon'),  n.  [Ft.  ,  iromjupe, 
Sp.jiipon;  from  Ar.j!<6- 
bah,  a  kind  of  outer 
garment.  ]  In  anc.  ar- 
mour, a  tight -fitting 
miltary  garment  with- 
out sleeves,  worn  over 
tlie  armour,  and  de- 
scending just  below 
the  hips.  It  was  fre- 
quently richly  embla- 
zoned and  highly  orna- 
mented with  scolloped 
edges  and  embroidered 
borders. 
Some  wore  a  breastplate 
and  a  light  jupon. 

Dry  den. 

2.  A  petticoat, 
Jur,+  Jurre.t  v.i.  [A 

form  of  jar.  ]  To  clash ; 
to  strike  with  a  harsh 
noise.  Holland. 
Jur, ;  Jurre,  t  n.  A 
crashing  collision ;  a 
harsh  -  sounding  blow ; 


Jupon. 
a  crash.  Holland. 


Jural  (jii'ral),  a.  Pertaining  to  natural  or 
positive  right. 

By  the  adjective  jural  we  shall  denote  that  which 
has  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  rights  and  obliija- 
tions;  as  by  the  adjective  'moral'  we  denote  that 
which  has  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  duties. 

Whmell. 

Jura  Limestone  (jii'ra  lim'ston),  n.  Tlie 
name  given  by  some  continental  geologists 
to  the  limestone  rocks  of  tlie  Jura,  which 
correspond  to  the  Oolite  of  British  writers. 
It  is  composed  of  limestones  of  various  qua- 
lities, clays,  sand,  and  sandstone. 


Jurassic  (jii-ras'sik),  a.  In  geol.  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  formation  of  the  Jura  moun- 
tains, or  Jura  limestone,  or  oolite  forma- 
'  tiozi.— Jurassic  system,  the  name  given  by 
continental  geologists  to  what  is  termed  in 
tliis  country  the  Oolitic  system.. 

Jurat,  Jurate  (ju'rat),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ju- 
ratus,  sworn,  from  juro,  to  swear.]  1.  A 
person  under  oath;  specifically,  a  magistrate 
in  some  corporations ;  an  alderman,  or  an 
assistant  to  a  bailiff. 

Jersey  has  a  bailiff  and  twelve  sworn  jurats  to 
govern  the  island.  Craig. 

2.  In  law,  the  memorandum  of  thetimewhen, 
the  place  where,  and  the  person  before 
whom  an  affidavit  is  sworn.  Wharton. 

Juration  t  (jii-ra'shon),  n.  In  law,  the  act 
of  swearing;  the  administration  of  an  oath. 

Juratort  (ju'rat-er),  n.   A  juror. 

Juratory  (jii'ra-to-ri),a.  [Fr.  juratoire,  from 
L.  juro,  to  swear.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
comprising  an  oath;  as,  juratory  caution,  a 
description  of  caution  in  Scots  law,  some- 
times ofi'ered  in  a  suspension  or  advocation, 
where  the  complainer  is  not  in  circum- 
stances to  olTer  any  better.  It  consists  of 
an  inventory  of  his  effects,  given  up  upon 
oath,  and  assigned  in  security  of  the  sums 
which  may  be  found  due  in  the  suspension. 

Jure  divino  (jii're  di-vi'no').  [L.]  By  divine 
right. 

Juridic  (ju-rid'ik),  a.    Same  as  Juridical. 
Juridical  (j(i-rid'ik-al),  a.    [L.  juridicus— 
jus,  juris,   law,  and  dico,  to  pronounce.] 

1.  Acting  in  the  distribution  of  justice;  per- 
taining to  a  judge  or  the  administration  of 
justice. 

All  discipline  is  not  legal,  that  is  to  say  juridical, 
but  some  is  personal,  some  economical,  and  some 
ecclesiastical.  Mittoji. 

2.  Used  in  courts  of  law  or  triliunals  of  jus- 
tice ;  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
country. 

The  body  corporate  of  the  kingdom,  in  juridical 
construction,  never  dies.  Burke. 

—Juridical  days,  days  in  court  on  which 
the  laws  are  administered ;  days  on  which 
the  court  can  lawfully  sit. 

Juridically  (ju-rid'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  jurid- 
ical manner;  according  to  forms  of  law,  or 
proceedings  in  tribunals  of  justice;  with 
legal  authority. 

Jurinite  (jii'rin-it),  n.  An  ore  of  titanium 
found  in  Dauphiny,  at  Tremadoc  in  Wales, 
and  in  Arkansas.  It  is  also  known  as 
Brookite  and  Arkansite. 

Jurisconsult  ( ju'ris-kon-sult),  n.  [L.  juris 
consultus — jus,  juris,  and  consultus,  from 
consulo,  to  consult.]  A  master  of  Koman 
jurisprudence  (tlie  civil  law);  one  who  gives 
his  opinion  in  cases  of  law;  any  one  learned 
in  jurisprudence;  a  jurist. 

Jurisdiction  (jii-ris-dik'shon),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
L.  jurisdictio — jus,  juris,  law,  and  dictio, 
from  dico,  to  pronounce.]  1.  The  legal 
power  or  authority  of  doing  justice  in  cases 
of  complaint ;  the  power  of  executing  the 
laws  and  distributing  justice;  the  authority 
which  a  court  of  law  or  equity  has  to  decide 
matters  that  are  litigated  or  questions  that 
are  tried  before  it ;  thus,  certain  suits  or 
actions,  or  the  cognizance  of  certain  crimes, 
are  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court, 
that  is,  within  the  limits  of  its  authority 
or  commission. — 2.  The  power  or  right  of 
governing  or  legislating ;  the  right  of  mak- 
ing or  enforcing  laws ;  the  right  of  exercis- 
ing authority ;  as,  nations  claim  exclusive 
jurisdiction  on  the  sea,  to  tlie  extent  of  a 
marine  league  from  the  mainland  or  shore. 

3.  The  district  or  limit  witliin  which  power 
may  be  exercised.  Johnson. — Appellate 
jurisdiction,  jurisdiction  in  cases  appealed 
from  another  court. — Concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion, jurisdiction  belonging  to  more  than 
one  tribunal.  —  Original  jurisdiction,  the 
right  of  determining  a  cause  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Jurisdictional  (jii-ris-dik'shon-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  jurisdiction;  as,  jurisdictional 
rights. 

Anciently  there  were  no  appeals,  properly  so 
called,  or  jurisdictional  in  the  Church.  Barroiu. 

Jurisdictive  (jii-ris-dikt'iv),  a.  Having 
jurisdiction. 
That  jurisdictiue  power  in  the  Church.  Milton. 

Jurisprudence  ( jii-ris-prb'dens ),  n.  [Fr. 
from  L.  jurisprudentia—jus,  law,  and  pru- 
dentia,  science.]  The  science  of  law;  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  rights 
of  men  in  a  state  or  community,  necessary 
for  the  due  administration  of  justice. — 
General  jurisprudence,  the  science  or  philo- 


sophy of  positive  law,  as  distinguished  from 
particular  jurisprudence,  or  the  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  a  particular  nation. — Medical 
jurisprudence,  forensic  medicine  (which  see 
under  Forensic). 

Jurisprudent  (jii-ris-pro'dent),  a.  Under- 
standing law.  'Puftendorf,  a  very  juris- 
prudent autlior.'  West. 

Jurisprudent  ( jii-ris-prij'dent),  n.  One 
learned  in  the  law;  one  versed  in  jurispru- 
dence. 

Klosterheim  in  particular  .  .  .  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  some  of  the  first  jurisprudents  a  female 
appanage.  De  Quincey. 

Jurisprudential  (jii'ris-pr(3-den"shal),  a. 
Pertaining  to  jurisprudence.  Dug.  Stewart. 

Jurist  (ju'rist),  n.  [Fr.  juriste;  from  L.  jus, 
juris,  law.  ]  A  man  who  professes  the 
science  of  law ;  one  versed  in  the  law,  or 
more  particularly  in  the  civil  law;  one  who 
writes  on  the  subject  of  law. 

It  has  ever  been  the  method  of  public  jurists  to 
draw  a  great  part  of  the  analogies  on  which  they 
form  the  law  of  nations,  from  the  principles  of  law 
which  prevail  in  civil  comumnity.  Burke. 

Juristic,  Juristical  (jH-rist'ik,  jii-rist'ik-al), 
a.  Relating  to  a  jurist  or  to  jurisprudence. 

Juror  (jii'rer),  n.  [O.Fr.  jureur,  a  sworn  wit- 
ness, from  Jifrer,  to  swear.]  One  that  serves 
on  a  jury;  a  juryman :  (a)  one  sworn  to  de- 
liver the  truth  on  the  evidence  given  liini 
concerning  any  matter  in  question  or  on 
trial.  See  Jury.  (6)  One  of  a  body  of  men 
selected  to  adjudge  prizes,  &c.,  at  a  public 
exhibition.— ./Kcor's  book,  a  book  or  list  of 
persons  qualified  to  serve  on  juries,  annually 
made  out  for  each  county. 

Jurt  (yurt),  n.    Same  as  Y%irt. 

Jury  (jti'ri),  n.  [0.  Fi.jurie,  an  assize,  from 
Fr.  jurer,  L.  juro,  to  swear.  ]  1.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  men  selected  according  to  law,  im- 
pannelled,  and  sworn  to  inquire  into  or  to 
determine  facts,  and  to  declare  the  truth 
according  to  the  evidence  legally  adduced. 
Trial  by  jury  signifies  the  determination  of 
facts  in  the  administration  of  civil  or  crim- 
inal justice  by  a  numtier  of  men,  generally 
twelve,  sworn  to  decide  facts  truly  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  produced  before  them. 
The  juries  at  present  in  use  in  England 
in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  are  grand- 
juries,  petty,  petit,  or  common  juries,  and 
special  juries.  Grand-juries  are  exclusively 
incident  to  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction; 
their  office  is  to  examine  into  charges  of 
crimes  brougiit  to  them  at  assizes  or  ses- 
sions, and  if  satisfied  that  they  are  true, 
or  at  least  that  they  deserve  more  parti- 
cular examination,  to  return  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  the  accused,  upon  which 
he  is  afterward  tried  by  the  petty  jury.  A 
grand-jury  must  consist  of  twelve  at  the 
least,  but  in  practice  a  greater  number 
usually  serve,  and  twelve  must  always 
concur  in  finding  every  indictment.  Petty 
or  common  juries  consist  of  twelve  men 
only,  and  are  appointed  to  try  all  cases  both 
civil  and  criminal.  The  jury,  after  the 
proofs  of  a  cause  are  summed  up,  unless  the 
case  be  very  clear,  withdra^v  from  the  bar 
to  consider  regarding  their  verdict;  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  intemperance  and  causeless 
delay,  are  kept  witiiout  drink,  fire,  or  candle, 
unless  by  permission  of  the  judge,  till  they 
are  all  unanimously  agreed.  Special  juries 
are  used  when  the  causes  are  of  too  great 
nicety  for  the  discrimination  of  ordinary 
juries.  Every  person  legally  entitled  to  be 
called  an  esquire,  every  person  of  higher 
degree,  as  a  banker  or  merchant,  and  every 
person  occupying  a  private  dwelling-house, 
or  any  premises,  or  a  farm  rated  on  certain 
values  specified  in  33  &  34  Vict.  Ixxvii.  6,  is 
qualified  and  liable  to  serve  on  special  juries. 
According  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  num- 
ber of  the  jury  in  criminal  cases  is  fifteen; 
and  the  majority  of  that  number  determine 
what  the  verdict  shall  be.  In  civil  cases, 
and  in  revenue  cases  before  tlie  Court  of 
Exchequer,  the  number  of  the  jury  is  twelve, 
and  the  jury  are  not  required  to  be  unani- 
mously agreed  in  their  verdict.  In  all  cases 
of  high  treason  the  jury  also  consists  of 
twelve,  and  their  verdict  must  be  unani- 
mous, as  in  England.  In  Scotland  there  is 
no  grand-jury.  —  Challenge  of  jurors.  See 
Challenge,  7. — 2.  A  body  of  men  selected 
to  adjudge  prizes,  &c.,  at  a  public  exhibi- 
tion. 

Jury  (ju'ri),  a.  [Perhaps  from  Pg.  ajuda, 
help.]  Naut.  a  term  applied  to  a  thing  em- 
ployed to  serve  temporarily  in  room  of  some- 
thing lost;  as,  a  j«ri/-mast;  a  jt(ri/-rudder. 

Jury-box  (jii'ri-boks),  71.  The  place  in  a 
court  where  the  jury  sit. 


ch,  cAain;     ch.  Sc.  loch; 
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Juryman  (ju'ri-man),  n.  One  who  is  im- 
panuelleJ  on  a  jury,  or  who  serves  as  a 
juror. 

The  hungry  judg:es  soon  the  sentence  sign. 

And  wretclies  hang  tliat  jurymen  may  dine.  Pope. 

Jury-mast  (ju'ri-mast),  n.  A  mast  erected 
in  a  sliip,  to  supply  the  place  of  one  carried 
away  in  a  tempest  or  an  engagement,  &c. 

Jury-process  (jQ'ri-pro-ses),  n.  The  writ 
for  tlie  sunraioning  of  a  jury. 

Jury-rigged  (jii'ri-rigd),  a.  Naut.  rigged  in 
a  temporary  manner. 

Jury-rudder  (ju'ri-rud-Sr),  n.  Naut.  a  tem- 
porary sort  of  rudder  employed  in  ships, 
when  an  accident  has  befallen  the  original 
one. 

Jussel  t  (jus'sel),  n.  [From  Fr.  jus,  L.  jus, 
broth.]  A  dish  made  of  several  sorts  of 
meat  minced  together. 

Jussi  (jus'si),  n.  A  delicate  fibre  produced 
in  Manilla  from  some  undescribed  plant,  of 
which  dresses,  etc.,  are  made.  Simmonds. 

Just  (just),  a.    [Fr.  juste,  L.  justus,  what  is 
according  to  jus,  the  rights  of  man.  ]  1.  Act- 
ing or  disposed  to  act  conformably  to  what 
is  right;  rendering  or  disposed  to  render  to 
each  one  his  due;  equitable  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  justice;  upright;  impartial;  fair. 
We  know  your  grace  to  be  a  man 
^usi  and  upright.  Shak. 
Men  are  commonly  so  j'lisf  to  virtue  and  goodness 
as  to  praise  it  in  others,  even  when  they  do  not  prac- 
tise it  in  tlieniselves.  Tillotson. 

2.  Righteous ;  blameless ;  pure ;  living  in 
exact  conformity  to  the  divine  will. 

There  is  not  a  J/tsi  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth 
good,  and  sinneth  not.  Eccl.  vii.  20. 

3.  True  to  promises;  faithful;  as,  just  to  one's 
word  or  engagements:  frequently  with  of. 

Just  oythy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere.  Po/'e. 

4.  Conformed  to  rules  or  principles  of  jus- 
tice; conformed  to  truth;  rightful;  legiti- 
mate ;  well-founded;  not  feigned,  forced,  or 
invented. 

jfiisi  balances,yri.r^  weights,  a  /ics(  ephah,  and  a 
jicst  hin,  shall  ye  iiave.  Lev.  xix.  36. 

Crimes  were  laid  to  his  charge  too  many,  the  least 
whereof  being  had  bereaved  him  of  estimation 

and  credit.  Hooker. 

5.  Conformed  to  fact;  e,\act;  accurate;  pre- 
cise; neither  too  much  nor  too  little;  neither 
more  nor  less;  a.s,  just  expressions;  just 
images  or  representations  ;  a  just  descrip- 
tion. '  A. /i(st  seven-night.'  Shale.  '  A  just 
pound.'  Shak. 

Bring  me  j'usl  notice  of  the  numbers  dead.  S/mi. 
Once  on  a  time  La  Mancha's  knight,  they  say, 
A  certain  bard  encountering  on  the  way. 
Discoursed  in  terms  as J'isf,  with  looks  as  sage. 
As  ere  could  Dennis  of  the  laws  o'  the  stage.  Pope. 

6.  Conformed  to  what  is  proper  or  suitable; 
regular ;  orderly ;  due ;  fit.    ■  The  war 
ranged  in  its  just  array. '  Addison. 

Pleaseth  your  lordship 
To  meet  his  5ra.ce  Just  distance  'tween  our  armies. 
-    T  ,  Shak. 

7.  In  accordance  with  justice  or  equity;' 
equitable;  due;  merited;  as,  a  just  recom- 
pense or  reward. —  8.  Full;  reaching  the 
common  standard;  complete. 

So  that  once  the  skirmish  was  like  to  have  come  to 
a>Krf  battle.  KnoUes. 

He  was  a  comely  personage,  a  little  above  just 
stature.  Bacon. 

—Rujhteous,  Just.    See  under  Righteous. 
Just  (just),  n.    That  which  is  just;  justice. 
'  Strength  from  truth  divided  and  from  just.' 

Milton. 

Just  (just),  adv.  1.  Close  or  closely;  near 
or  nearly  in  place;  as,  he  stood  just  by  the 
speaker  and  heard  what  he  said. —  2.  Ex- 
actly or  nearly  in  time;  almost;  immedi- 
ately; immediately  before  or  after;  as.  just  at 
that  moment  he  arose  and  fled.— 3.  Exactly; 
nicely;  accurately;  as,  they  remained  just 
of  the  same  opinion. 

'Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches  ;  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own.  Pope. 
And  h^v'mgjitst  enough,  not  covet  more.  Dryden. 

4.  Narrowly;  barely;  only;  as,  he,?M,sJ  escaped 
without  injury.— £?(ijH,s{,  barely;  scarcely. 

Just  (just),  11.    See  Joust. 

Just  (just),  v.i.    Same  as  Joust. 

Juste-au-corps  (zhiist-6-kor),  n.  [Fr.]  A 
close  bmly-coat,  similar  to,  if  not  identical 
with  the  jupon.  Fairholt. 

Juste-miiieu  (zhiist-me-ly6),  n.  [Fr,  the 
golden  mean.]  Tlie  true  mean;  specifically 
applied  to  that  method  of  administering 
government  which  consists  in  maintaining 
itself  by  moderation  and  conciliation  be- 
tween the  extreme  parties  on  either  side. 

Justice  (jus'tis),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  justitia, 
irom  justus,  just.]   1.  The  quality  of  being 


just;  just  conduct;  justness:  (a)  the  render- 
ing to  every  one  what  is  his  due;  practical 
conformity  to  the  laws  and  to  principles  of 
rectitude  in  conduct;  honesty;  integrity;  up- 
rightness, (b)  Conformity  to  truth  and  reality ; 
fair  representation  of  facts  respecting  merit 
or  demerit;  impartiality;  as,  in  criticisms, 
narrations,  history,  or  discourse,  it  is  a  duty 
to  do  justice  to  every  man,  whether  friend 
or  foe.  (c)  Agreeableness  to  right;  rightful- 
ness ;  as,  he  proved  the  justice  of  his  claim. 

2.  Just  treatment;  vindication  of  right;  re- 
quital of  desert;  merited  reward  or  punish- 
ment. 

Thou  Shalt  have  justice  at  his  hands.  SJiak. 
Examples  of  justice  must  be  made  for  terror  to 
some.  Bacon. 
If  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart. 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice.  Shak. 

3.  A  person  commissioned  to  hold  courts, 
or  to  try  and  decide  controversies  and 
administer  justice  to  individuals;  as,  the 
chiei-justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  or  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  in  England.  —Justices 
of  the  peace,  judges  appointed  by  royal 
conmiission  in  every  county  to  keep  the 
peace  jointly  and  separately,  and  any  two 
or  more  of  them  to  inquire  of  and  deter- 
mine felonies  and  misdemeanours,  and  to 
discharge  numerous  other  functions.— J«s- 
tices  of  the  qunrum,  justices  nominated  ex- 
pressly in  tlae  commission,  so  that  certain 
business  cannot  be  transacted  without  their 
presence.  —  Lord  Chief -justice,  the  title 
given  in  England  to  the  chief  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  and  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  former  being  called  the  Lord 
Chief -justice  of  England,  the  latter  the  Chief - 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  — 
Lord  Justice  -  cleric  of  Scotland,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  the 
presiding  judge  of  that  court  in  absence  of 
the  lord  president  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
He  is  one  of  the  officers  of  state  for  Scot- 
land, and  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
keeping  the  Scottish  regalia.  He  is  always 
one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
and  president  of  the  second  division  of  the 
Court  of  Session. — Lord  Justice-general,  the 
highest  judge  in  Scotland,  also  called  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session.  For- 
merly the  office  of  justice -general  was  a 
sinecure  and  not  a  judicial  one;  but  the  title 
is  now,  since  1831,  associated  with  that  of 
the  lord  president.— Lords-justices,  persons 
formerly  appointed  by  the  sovereign  to  act 
for  a  time  as  his  substitute  in  the  supreme 
government,  either  of  tlie  whole  kingdom 
or  of  a  part  of  it.  Thus  when  George  I. 
went  abroad  in  May,  1710,  he  intrusted  the 
government  during  his  absence  to  thirteen 
lords-justices,  and  nineteen  lords-justices 
and  guardians  were  also  appointed  when 
George  IV.  went  to  Hanover  in  1821.  The 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  a  familiar  ex- 
ample of  a  lord-justice.— Jed!«oo(Z  or  Jed- 
dart  justice,  a  term  applied  in  Scotland  to 
the  act  of  executing  a  prisoner  and  trying 
him  afterwards :  from  Jedburgh,  a  Scotch 
border  town,  where  many  of  the  border 
raiders  were  said  to  have  been  hanged  with- 
out even  the  formality  of  a  trial. 

We  will  have  Jedwood justice — hang  in  haste  and 
try  at  leisure.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Justicet  (jus'tis),  v.t.  To  administer  jus- 
tice to. 

The  king  delivered  him  to  the  French  king  to  be 
Jusiiced  by  him  at  his  pleasure.  Hayward. 

Justiceablet  (jus'tis-a-bl),  a.  Liable  to  ac- 
count in  a  court  of  justice. 

Justice  Ayre.  [See  Eyre.  ]  In  Scots  law,  a 
circuit  tlirough  the  kingdom  made  by  the 
lords  of  justiciary  for  tlie  distribution  of 
justice. 

Justicementt  (jus'tis-ment),  n.  Adminis- 
tration of  justice;  procedure  in  courts. 

Justicert  (jus'tis-er),  n.  An  administrator 
of  justice. 

O  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison, 
Some  uprightyjw/z't-fr  /  Shak. 

Justiceship  (jus'tis-ship),  ».  The  office  or 
dignity  of  a  justice. 

Justicia  (jus-ti'shi-a),  n.  [From  J.  Justice, 
the  name  of  an  eminent  horticulturist.]  A 
genus  of  ornamental  flowering  plants  of  the 
nat.  order  Acanthacea;,  growing  in  damp 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions,  especially 
in  India  and  South  Africa.  In  the  genus  as 
defined  by  Linnaeus  numerous  medicinal 
plants  were  included,  such  as  J.  nasuta, 
now  Rhmacanthus  communis,  used  in  In- 
dia in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  and  J. 
(now  Andrographis)  panicnlata,  a  well 
known  bitter.    'They  are  herbs  or  shrubs, 


with  terminal  spikes  of  often  handsome 
flowers. 

Justiciable  (jus-ti'shi-a-bl),  a.  Proper  to  be 
brought  before  a  court  of  justice. 
Justiciary,  Justiciar  (justi'shi-a-ri,  jus-ti'- 

shi-er),  n.  [L.  jiisficiarius.]  I.  An  adminis- 
trator of  justice.— 2.  An  officer  instituted  by 
William  the  Conqueror;  a  lord  chief-justice. 
The  office  of  chief  justiciary  was  one  of  high 
miportance  in  the  early  history  of  English 
jurisprudence.  He  presided  in  the  king's 
court,  and  in  the  exchequer,  and  his  autho- 
rity extended  ever  all  other  courts.  He  was 
ex  officio  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the  kiiis's 
absence.— 3.  t  One  that  boasts  of  the  justice 
of  his  own  act. 

I  believe  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  unravel 
and  run  through  most  of  the  pompous  austerities  and 
fastings  of  many  religious  operators  and  splendid 
justiciaries.  South. 

—High  Court  of  Justiciary,  the  supreme 
criminal  tribunal  of  Scotland.  Its  judges 
are  the  lord  justice-general,  lord  justice- 
clerk,  and  five  of  the  lords  of  session,  ap- 
pointed by  patent.    Its  decisions  are  final 

JustiCies  (jus-ti'si-ez),  n.  In  English  law,  a 
writ  directed  to  the  slierifl'  empowering  him 
to  hold  plea  of  debt  in  his  county  court  for 
any  sum,  his  usual  jurisdiction  being  limited 
to  sums  under  40s. :  now  obsolete. 

Justice,  JustiCOat  (jus'ti-ko,  just'i-kot),  n. 
[Vr.juste-au-cvrps  ]  A  waistcoatwithsleeves; 
a  close  coat;  a  juste-au-corps. 

Justifiable  (jus'ti-fi-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  justified  or  proved  to  be  just;  capable 
of  being  pronounced  just;  defensible;  vindi- 
cable;  as,  no  breach  of  law  or  moral  obliga- 
tion is  justifiable. 

Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 
And  just  ij7a^/e  to  men.  Miltoti. 
—Justifiable  homicide.     See  HOMICIDE. — 
Syn.  Defensible,  vindicable,  warrantable, 
excusable. 

Justifiableness  (jus'ti-fi-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  justifiable;  rectitude;  pos- 
siliility  of  being  defended  or  vindicated. 

Justifiably  (jus'ti-fi-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner that  admits  of  vindication  or  justifica- 
tion; rightly. 

Justification  (jus'ti-fl-ka"shon),n.  [Fr.  ,f rom 
justifter,  to  justify.]  The  act  of  justifying 
or  state  of  being  justified :  (a)  a  showing  to 
be  just  or  conformable  to  law,  rectitude,  or 
propriety;  vindication;  defence;  as,  the  court 
listened  to  the  evidence  and  arguments  in 
justification  of  the  prisoner's  conduct. 

I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justijication,  he  wrote  this 
but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue.  Shak. 

Specifically,  (6)  in  law,  the  showing  of  a 
sufficient  reason  in  court  why  a  defendant 
did  what  he  is  called  to  answer.  Pleas  in 
justification  must  set  forth  some  special 
matter,  (c)  In  theol.  the  act  by  which  a  per- 
son is  accounted  just  or  righteous  in  the 
sight  of  God,  or  placed  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion; remission  of  sin  and  absolution  from 
guilt  and  punishment. 

In  such  righteousness 
To  them  by  faith  imputed,  they  may  find 
Justijication  towards  God,  nnd  peace 
Of  conscience.  Milton. 
((?)  The  act  of  adjusting  or  making  exact;  tlie 
act  of  causing  the  various  parts  of  a  com- 
plex object  to  fit  together;  as,  in  printing,  the 
putting  equal  space  between  the  words  in 
each  line,  making  the  lines  of  precisely  the 
same  length,  and  the  like,    (e)  The  art  of 
judging ;  condemnation ;  punishment  \s'ith 
death;  execution.  [Scotch.] 

Justificati've  (jus-tif'i-kat-iv),  a.  Justifying; 
having  power  to  justify;  justificatory. 

Justificator  (jus-tif'i-kat-er),  n.  One  who 
justifies,  as,  in  latv,  a  compurgator  who  by 
oath  justified  the  innocent;  also,  a  jury- 
man, because  the  jurymen  justify  that  party 
for  whom  they  deliver  their  verdict. 

Justificatory  (jus-tifi-ka-to-ri),  a.  Vindica- 
tory: defensory. 

Justifier  (jus'ti-fi-er),  n.  One  who  justifies: 
(a)  one  who  vindicates,  supports,  or  defends. 
(6)  One  who  pardons  and  absolves  from  guilt 
and  punishment. 

Tliat  he  might  be  just,  and  tlie  justifier  of  him 
which  believetli  in  Jesus.  Rom.  iii.  26. 

Justify  (jus'ti-fi),  1).  t.  pret.  &  pp.  justified; 
ppr.  justifying.  [Fr.  justifier;  L.  justus, 
just,  and  facio,  to  make.]  1.  To  pi'ove  or 
show  to  be  just  or  conformable  to  law,  right, 
justice,  propriety,  or  duty ;  to  defend  or 
maintain;  to  vindicate  as  right;  to  warrant. 

Curable  evils  justijy  clamorous  complaints;  the 
incurable  justijy  only  prayers.  De  Quincey. 

2.  To  declare  free  from  guilt  or  blame;  to 
absolve;  to  clear. 

I  cannot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns.  Shak. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;      pme,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti.  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  iey. 
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3.  In  theol.  to  pardon  and  clear  from 
to  treat  as  just,  tlioujih  Builty  aiul  deserv- 
ing punislunent;  to  pardon.  -4.  To  prove 
by  evidence;  to  verify;  to  establisli;  as,  to 
jmti/y  tlie  truth  of  an  observation.  Addison. 
1  here  cotiM  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you, 
And  justify  yuu  traitors.  Shak, 

5.  To  make  exact ;  to  cause  to  fit,  as  the 
parts  of  a  complex  object;  to  adjust,  as  in 
printing.  See  Justification,  ((/). —ti.  To 
judge;  to  condemn;  to  punish  with  death; 
to  e.vecute.  [Scotch.) 

It  was  concluded  by  the  kiiijj  and  counsel  that  lie 
should  be  jttstijied  on  a  certain  day.  Pttscottie. 

—To  jMstify  bail,  in  law,  to  jirove  the  suffi- 
ciency of  bail  or  sureties  in  point  of  pro- 
perty, (Sc.— Syn.  To  defend,  vindicate,  main- 
tain, exonerate,  excuse,  exculpate,  absolve. 

Justify  (jus'ti-fi),  v.i.  To  agree;  to  suit;  to 
lonfoini  exactly;  to  form  an  even  surface 
or  true  line  with  something  else. 

Justinian  (jus-tin'i-an),  a.  Belonging  to 
the  institutes  or  laws  of  the  Roman  em- 
Iioror  Justinian. 

Justinianist  (jus-tin'i-an-ist),  n.  One  who 
is  ilecply  read  in  the  institutes  of  Justinian; 
•  ■no  acquainted  with  civil  law. 

Justle  (jus'l),  t'.i.  pret.  it  pp.  jttstled;  ppr. 
iiixlliii'j.  (See  JosTi.E.]  To  run  against;  to 
iiicuuntur;  to  strike  against;  to  clash;  to 
jostle. 

The  chariots  shall  rape  in  the  streets,  they  shall 
Justle  one  against  another  in  the  broad  ways. 

Kah,  it.  4. 

Justle  (jus'l),  u.  t.  To  push;  to  drive;  to  force 
by  rushing  against. 

Where  several  obligations  seem  to  interfere,  and, 
as  it  were,  Jttstle  one  another.  South. 
The  surly  commons  shall  respect  deny, 
And  Justle  peerage  out  with  property.  Dryden. 

Justle  (jus'l),  n.    An  encounter  or  shock. 

Every  little  Justle. 
Whicli  is  but  the  ninth  part  of  a  sound  thump. 

Beau.  Gr  Fl. 

Justly  (just'li).  adv.  In  a  just  manner;  in 
coni'uiiiiity  to  law,  justice,  or  propriety;  by 
right;  honestly;  fairly;  properly;  accurately; 
exactly;  as,  the  offender  isji(j>Wy  condennicd; 
his  character  is  justly  described. 

Nothing  can  Justly  be  despised  that  cannot  Justly 
be  blamed :  where  there  is  no  choice  tliere  can  be  no 
blame.  SoiitJt. 

Their  feet  assist  their  hands,  and  Justly  beat  the 
•..'round.  Drydett. 

Justness  (just'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
just;  confuniiity  to  truth;  justice;  reason- 
ableness; equity;  accuracy;  e.xactness;  as, 
the  jH«f(it'.s,«  of  a  description  or  representa- 
tion ;  the  justness  of  a  cause  or  of  a  de- 
mand; the  justness  of  proportions. 

'Tis  .  .  .  not  the  Justness  of  a  cau.se,  but  the  valour 
of  the  soldiers  that  must  win  tlie  field.  Suitlh. 

Syn.  Accuracy,  exactness,  correctness,  pro- 
priety, fitness,  reasonableness,  equity,  up- 
rightness, justice. 


Jut  (jut),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  jutted;  ppr.  jut- 
tinij.  [A  different  siiclliiig  (if  To  shoot 
forward;  to  ludjcct  beyniid  tlie  main  body; 
as,  tliej)«M//iy  part  cif  a  liiiildiiig.  '  Dianionil 
ledges  that  jut  frmii  tlie  dells.'  Tennyson. 

Jut  (jut),  n.  That  which  juts;  a  projection. 
'Zigzag  paths  and  juts  of  pointed  rocks.' 
Tennyson. 

Jute  (jilt),  (I.  [Orissa,  j/io(.]  A  fibrous  sub- 
stance resembling  hemp,  imported  from 
India.  It  is  prciiarcd  liy  maceration  from 
the  lilicr  or  iiiiuT  bark  of  Coi  c/iurus  cujisa- 
luiis,  and  to  a  less  e.\teiit  from  C.  vlitoi  ius, 
the  Jcws'-mallow.  in  India  it  is  made  espe- 
cially into  cloth  for  bags,  and  in  this  country 


Jute  {Corchorus  capsularis). 


it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  stair  and 
other  carpets,  bagging,  and  such  like  coarse 
fabrics.  It  is  also  used  to  mix  with  silk  in 
the  manufacture  of  cloth  for  ladies'  dresses 
and  the  like.  Jute  takes  on  a  fine  dye,  but 
the  colours  are  apt  tufade,  and  the  material 
itself  cauiiiit  .'staiid  exposure  to  water. 

Jutlander  (jut'laml  er),  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant .if  Juthmd. 

Jutlandish  (jiit'land-ish),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Jutland,  or  to  the  people  of  Jut- 
land. 

Juttlngly  (jut'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  jutting 
manner ;  projectingly. 

Jutty  (jut'i),  Ji.  A  projection  in  a  build- 
ing ;  also,  a  pier  or  mole;  a  jetty. 

No  Jutty,  frieze, 
IButtress,  or  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle. 

Shak. 

Jutty  t  (jut'i),  v.t.    To  project  beyond. 

As  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'crliang  and  Jutty  liis  confounded  base.  Shak. 

Jutty  t  (jut'i),  V.i.    To  jut. 


Jut-window  (jut'win-do),  n.  A  window 
that  projects  from  the  line  of  a  building. 

Juvenal  (ju've-nal),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
juvenile,  used  in  jest.]  A  youth ;  a  young 
man;  a  juvenile.  '  The  jueenal,  the  prince, 
your  master,  whose  chin  is  not  yet  fledged.' 
Shalt.  '  This  rustic  juvenal  parted  from  me 
in  perfect  health.'    Sir  ]V.  Seott. 

Juvenescence  (jii-ven-es'ens),  n.  The  state 
of  being  jin  i.  nescent ;  a  growing  young. 

Juvenescent  (jfi-i  cn-es'ent),  a.  [L.  juvenes- 
eeiis,  jidrr:  srr/Ji.y,  ppr.  ofjuvenesco,  to 
grow  ynuiiu  juaiii.  from  juvenis,  young.] 
ijeconiin:.;  > c'Uii'4' 

Juvenile  (jri'\r  mTI),  a.  [L.  juvenilis,  from 
jncenis,  jumiu.  ^k^.  pvvan.]  1.  Young; 
youthful;  as,  J" i years  or  age.— 2.  Per- 
taining or  suited  to  youth;  as,  juvenile 
sports. — Syn.  Youthful,  puerile,  boyish, 
childish. 

Juvenile  (jQ've-nil),  n.  A  young  person  or 
youth. 

Juvenileness  (ju-ve-nirncs),  n.  The  state 
of  being  juvenile;  youthfulness;  juvenility; 
as,  the  juvenileness  of  a  person's  appear- 
ance. 

Juvenility  (jii-ve-nil'i-ti),  n.  l.  Youthful- 
ness; youthful  age.— 2.  Light  and  careless 
niamii  r;  the  manners  or  customs  of  youth. 

t  u  .ti  .ni.iry  strains  and  abstracted  Juvenilities 
havt;  tiKuic  it  dirticult  to  commend  and  speak  credibly 
in  tiedicalions.  Glaitville. 

Juventatet  (ju'ven-tiit),  n.    [L.  juventas, 

j'urriiialix,   youth,  from  juvenis,  young.] 

Yoiidi;  the  :\'^a  of  youth. 
Juvia  (.luM-a),  ».    The  fruit  of  the  JScrtAoi- 

letiu  e.iirlsa,  commonly  called  Brazil-nut 

(which  see). 

Juwansa,  Juwanza  (ju-wan'za),  n.  The 
camel's  thorn(yl  Mnumrum),  a  shrubby 
spiny  eastern  iibint  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Leguminosa'.  It  is  said  to  distil  a 
manna-like  gum  of  which  camels  are  fond. 

Juxtapose  ( jnks-ta-p6z'),  v.t.  To  place 
near  or  ne.\t ;  to  place  side  by  side.  '  'The 
said  ganglia  being  uotliing  more  than  the 
juxtaposed  nattfiiiiigs-oiit  of  the  central 
cords.'    X iiiitrentli  Century. 

Juxtaposit  (juks-ta-poz'it),  v.t.  [L.  juxta, 
near,  and  jnisit  (which  see).]  To  place  con- 
tiguous or  ill  close  l  oimri  tion. 

Juxtaposition  (juks'tn  iiO-/i"slioiO,  n.  The 

act  of  jiixt Jpositiu;;.  or  of  being  jux- 

taposited  ;  the  act  of  jilai  iim  or  state  of 
being  placed  in  nearness  or  contiguity,  as 
the  iiarts  of  a  substance  or  of  a  composition; 
as,  the  connection  of  words  is  sometimes  to 
be  ascertained  by  juxtaposition. 

yuxtapositton  is  a  very  unsafe  criterion  of  con- 
tinuity. Hare. 

Juzail  (ju-zal'),  n.  A  kind  of  heavy  rifle  used 
by  the  Affghans. 

Jymoldt  (jim'old),  a.    Same  as  Gimmal. 
Jysse  (jis),  n.    See  GiS. 


K. 


K,  the  eleventh  letter  and  the  eighth  con- 
.-onant  of  the  English  alphabet,  represent- 
ing one  of  the  sounds  of  the  original  Indo- 
European  alphaljet.  'The  letter  was  com- 
monly employed  in  Greek,  and  in  the  oldest 
period  of  Latin,  though  hardly  used  in 
classical  Latin.  Nor  is  it  used  by  the  Ro- 
mance languages  except  in  a  few  borrowed 
words.  In  the  Teutonic  languages,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  much  employed.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  k  was  occasionally  used,  but  c  was  j 
regularly  employed  for  the  same  souud, 
being  always  hard  (even  before  e  and  *)■  I'P 
till  the  thirteenth  century  this  letter  was 
seldom  used.  It  gradually  became  com- 
moner, however,  when  c  had  partly  lost  its 
own  special  force,  and  now  has  as  its  most 
characteristic  function  the  rejiresentation  of 
the  hard  guttural  sound  before  the  vowels  e 
and  £.  c  being  written  before  a.  o,  and  u. 
At  the  end  of  monosyllabic  stems  it  is  very 
common,  and  if  the  preceding  vowel  sound  is 
short  this  letter  is  in  effect  doubled  by  the 
insertion  of  c  before  it;  if  the  simple  vowel 
is  long  this  is  indicated  by  an  e  placed  after 
the  le.  K  has  always  the  same  sound,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  is  classed  as  a  guttural 
mute,  explosive,  or  momentary  consonant, 
and  represents  a  hard  or  surd  articulation, 


produced  by  pressing  the  root  of  the  tongue 
against  the  palate,  with  a  depression  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  opening  of  the  teeth.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  sound  of  g  in  go.  from 
which  it  differs  only  in  the  fact  that  it 
checks  or  stops  the  emission  of  breath  in- 
stea.l  of  voice.  Itisbs  i-loscly  allied  to  the 
sound  of  )><!  in  riii'i.  wlii.  li  is  pronounced 
with  the  same  cont:ict  of  the  tongue  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  mouth,  but  the  uvula 
is  allowed  to  drop,  and  the  voice  goes 
through  the  nose.  As  already  intimated,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  syllable  it  is  hardly  found 
in  pure  Enalish  words  before  any  other 
vowel  except  e  and  /  Nor  is  it  ever  doulded, 
ck  being  used  for  kk.  as  mentioned  above. 
Formerly,  /r  was  added  to  c  in  certain  words  of 
Latin  or  Greek  origin,  as  in  musick,  publiek, 
republick,  but  is  now  omitted  as  superfluous. 
Kn  forms  a  common  initial  combination  in 
English  words,  but  in  this  position  the  k  is 
now  silent,  as  in  know,  knife,  knee,  although 
in  some  districts  of  Dritain,  as  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  its  sound  is  still  heard,  as  it  is 
in  German  words  beginning  with  this  com- 
bination. Before  r  or  I  as  an  initial  com- 
bination this  sound  is  represented  by  c,  as 
in  cream,  clean,  while  an  initial  k  sound  and 
a  w  sound  coming  together  are  commonly 


WTitten^M,  &iqiiake,  qur,  n  (A.  .'^ax.  cweccan, 
ewi'n).  According  to  (liinun's  law  when  the 
same  roots  occur  in  Kii'.;li-li  :iiul  Sanskrit,  or 
the  languages  with  \vlii(  li  ,"<:inskrit  usually 
agrees,  (jreek,  Latin,  iVr,.  tlic  English  k  (like 
that  of  theGotliic  and  I.oh  (ii-niian  dialects 
generally)  represents  the, f/ of  tlie  scries  of  lan- 
guages mentioned,  and  \\  bni  the  same  roots 
occur  in  English  and  Old  High  (ieinian,  the 
English  k  represents  the  Old  High  German 
ch  ;  thus,  E,  kin  is  the  Gr.  genos,  L.  genus. 
and  the  O.H.G.  c7hi)ihi.— As  a  contraction  K 
stands  for  Kniglit.  as  K.B.,  Knight  of  the 
Bath;  K.G.,  Knight  of  the  Garter;  K.C.B., 
Knisht  Commander  of  the  Bath;  K.  T., 
Knight  of  the  Thistle;  and  K.H.,  Knight  of 
Hanover. 

Kaaba  (ka-a'ha),  n.    Same  as  Caaba. 

Kaaling  (ka'ling),  n.  A  bird,  a  species  of 
starling,  found  in  China, 

Kaama  (ka'ma),  n.  A  South  African  ante- 
lope (Bubalis  caama),  the  haarte-beest  of 
the  Dutch  colonists,  and  the  most  common 
of  all  the  large  antelopes.  It  inhabits  plains, 
is  gregarious,  and  capable  of. domestica- 
tion. Its  flesh  resembles  beef.  Written  also 
Caama. 

Kab  (kab),  n.  A  Hebrew  measure.  See 
CAB. 


ch,  c/iaiu;     ih,  Sc.  locft;     g.  go;     j,  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  si)ir;;     TH,  (7ien;  th,  tMn;     w,  icig;   v/h,  whig;   zh,  aanre.- -See  Key. 
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KALPA-SUTRA 


Kabala  O^alj'a-la),  n.    Same  as  Cabbala. 

Xabani  (ka-ba'ni),  n.  A  person  who,  in 
oriental  states,  supplies  the  place  of  a  not- 
ary-pul)lic ;  a  kind  of  attorney  in  the  Levant. 

Wharton. 

Kabassou  (ka-bas's6),  n.  [S.  American 
name.]  A  member  of  the  fourth  of  the 
five  divisions  into  which  Cuvier  arranged 
the  Armadillos ;  also  specifically  applied  to 
the  twelve-banded  armadillo. 

Kabin  (ka'bin),  n.  A  species  of  marriage  in 
use  among  Mohammedans,  which  is  not 
considered  as  binding  for  life,  but  is  solem- 
nized on  condition  that  the  husband  allows 
the  wife  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  case  of 
sepai'ation.  Whartoi. 

Kabob,  Kabab  (ka-bob',  ka-bab'),  n.  and  v. 
Same  as  Cabob. 

Kabook  (ka-bbk'),  n.  A  clay  ironstone 
found  in  Ceylon,  whose  decomposition  forms 
a  fertile  reddish  loam. 

Kadarite  (kad'ar-it),  n.  One  of  a  sect 
among  the  llohammedans  who  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination  and  maintain  that 
of  free-will. 

Kadi,  Kadiaster  (kad'i  or  ka'di,  ka-di-as- 
ter),  ji^    .Same  as  Cadi. 

Kae  (ka),  ji.    A  jackdaw.  [Scotch.] 

In  spite  o'  a'  the  thievish  Aaes 

That  haunt  St.  Jamie's.  Burns. 

Kaffer,  KafBr,  n.   See  Kafir. 

Kaffle,  n.  A  slave  -  caravan  in  Africa;  a 
coffle  or  caufle.    See  next  article. 

Kafilah,  Kafila  (kaf'i-la),  «.  [Ar.]  A  cara- 
van or  party  travelling  with  camels.  Our 
early  navigators  applied  the  terra  to  convoys 
of  mercliant  ships. 

Kafir,  Kaffer  (kat'er),  n.  [Ar.  Kdfir,  an 
unbeliever,  an  infidel.]  1.  One  of  a  race 
spread  over  a  considerable  territory  in  South- 
eastern Africa  e.\tending  from  Cape  Colony 
to  about  Delagoa  Bay,  and  living  partly  in 
British  territory,  so  called  originally  by  the 
Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Africa 
on  account  of  tlieir  refusal  to  accept  the  faith 
of  Mohammed.  They  are  of  a  bronze  colour, 
with  woolly  tufted  hair,  tall,  well-made, 
athletic,  and  acute  in  intellect,  and  have 
maintained  several  wars  against  the  British. 
2.  The  language  of  the  Kafirs.  Written 
also  Cafre,  Caffer,  Kaffre,  Kaffir. 

Kafir,  Kaffer  (kaf'er),  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  Kafirs ;  as,  Kafir  tongue ;  Kafir  cus- 
toms. 

Kafir-bread  (kafer-bred),n.  Same  as  Caffer- 

bread. 

Kaftan  (kaftan),  n.  [Per.]  A  garment  worn 
in  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  other  eastern  coun- 
tries, consisting  of  a  kind  of  long  vest  tied 


Persons  of  the  upper  class  wearing  the  Kaftan. 

round  at  the  waist  with  the  girdle  and  hav- 
ing sleeves  long  enough  to  extend  beyond 
tlie  points  of  the  fingers.  A  long  cloth  coat 
is  worn  above  it. 

Kage,  Cage  (kaj),  n.  A  chapel  in  a  chantry 
inclosed  with  lattice-work. 

Kahani  (ka-ha'ni),  n.  A  kind  of  attorney  or 
notary-public  in  the  Levant. 

Kahau  (ka'ha),  ri.  [From  its  cry.]  The 
proboscis  -  monkey  (Nasalis  larvatus),  a 
monkey  remarkable  for  the  great  length 
of  its  nose.  It  is  reddish-brown  in  colour, 
about  3  feet  in  height  when  erect,  grega- 
rious in  its  habits,  and  very  active.  It  is  a 
native  of  Borneo. 

Kail  (kal),  n.  [Comp.  Icel.  Icdl,  Dan.  Icaal. 
See  Cole.  ]  1.  A  variety  of  Bransica  oleracea, 
having  curled  or  wrinkled  leaves,  but  not 
forming  into  a  close  heart  or  head  as  the 
common  cabbage;  colewort.— 2.  In  Scotland, 
the  name  given  to  the  dift'erent  varieties  of 
Brassica  oleracea,  as  cabbage,  brocoli,  cauli- 
ilower,  Brussels  sprouts,  &c.,  but  more 
commonly  restricted  to  the  variety  above 


mentioned.— 3.  A  broth  made  in  Scotland 
in  which  kail  is  a  leading  ingredient;  hence 
any  soup,  no  matter  of  what  composed,  and 
by  a  further  extension  dinner  generally. — 
To  give  one  his  kail  through  the  reek,  to  give 
him  a  severe  reproof ;  to  subject  one  to  a 
complete  scolding.  [Scotch.] 
Kail-blade  (kal'blad),  n.  A  colewort-leaf. 
[.Scotch.] 

Kail-runt  (kal 'runt),  n.  The  stem  of  the 
j    colevvort.  [Scotch.] 

Fient  haet  o't  wad  hae  pierced  the  heart 
j  O'  a  kail-runt.  Burns. 

Kail-worm  (kal'wSrm),  n.  A  caterpillar. 
[.Scotch.  ] 

Kail-yard  (kal'yard),  n.  A  cabbage-garden. 
[Scotch.] 

Kaim,  Kame  (kam),  n.  [A  form  of  Comb. 
Comp.  Icel.  kainbr,  a  comb,  a  crest  or  ridge 
of  a  hill.]  [Scotch.]  1.  A  comb ;  a  honey- 
comb. —2.  A  low  ridge  ;  the  crest  of  a  hill ; 
specifically,  in  geol.  a  narrow,  elongated, 
generally  flat-topped  ridge  of  gravel  of  the 
post-glacial  period,  occurring  scattered  over 
the  lower  portions  of  the  great  valleys  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Called  also  Eskar, 
and  in  Sweden  dsar.  See  Eskar. — 3.  A 
camp  or  fortress. 

Kaim,  Kame  (kam),  v.  t.  To  comb.  [Scotch.  ] 

Kain,  Cane  (kiin),  n.  [L.L.  cana,  canum, 
a  tax  or  tribute,  from  Gael,  ceann,  the  head, 
poll-money.]  In  Scotland,  a  duty  paid  by 
a  tenant  to  his  landlord,  as  poultry,  eggs, 
<tc.,  deliverable  in  terms  of  his  lease;  helice 
any  tax,  tribute,  or  duty  exacted. 

Kainite  (ka'nit),  n.  [6r.  kainos,  recent.] 
A  mineral  found  in  Germany,  since  recent 
times  used  as  a  manure,  chiefly  for  the 
]Jotash  it  contains. 

Kainozoic(ka-no-z6'ik),ct.  Same  as  Cai?!OioiV. 

Kaiser  (ki'zer),  11.  [G.]  An  emperor.  See 
Cesar. 

Kakapo  (kak'a-po),  n.  [Native  name.]  The 
I  owl-parrot,  a  ISew  Zealand  parrot,  the  Stri- 
I  gops  habroptihis,  much  resembling  an  owl, 
lint  of  a  greenish  or  mottled  hue.  It  is  noc- 
turnal in  its  habits,  lying  in  holes  during  tlie 
day,  and  is  the  only  known  bird  having  large 
wings  which  does  not  use  them  for  flight. 
It  appears  probable  that  it  :vill  soon  be 
extinct.  This  and  S.  greyi  are  the  only 
known  species  of  the  genus. 

Kakaralli  (kak-a-ral'li),  n.  The  wood  of 
Lecythis  ollaria,  a  tree  common  in  Demer- 
ara,  which  is  very  durable  in  salt  water, 
possessing  the  quality  of  resisting  the  de- 
predations of  the  sea-worm  and  bai'nacle. 

Kakodyle,  Kakodyl  (kak'6-dil,  kak'6-dil). 
n.  [Gr.  kakos,  bad,  and  odode,  smell.] 
(As  C.jHg.)  A  metalloid  radical,  a  compound 
of  arsenic,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  It  was 
first  obtained  in  a  separate  state  by  Bun- 
sen,  and  formed  the  second  instance  of  the 
isolation  of  a  compound  radical,  that  of 
cyanogen  by  Gay-Lussac  being  the  first.  It 
is  a  clear  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and 
refracting  light  strongly.  Its  smell  is  in- 
supportably  oflfensive  (whence  its  name), 
and  its  vapour  is  highly  poisonous.  It  is 
spontaneously  inflammable  in  air.  Alkar- 
sine  is  the  protoxide  of  kakodyle.  Written 
also  Kakodvle,  Cucodgle.    See  Alkarsine. 

Kakoxene,  Kakoxine  (ka-koks'en ,  ka-koks'- 
in),  n.  [Gr.  kakos,  evil,  and  xenos,  a  stran- 
ger or  guest.]  A  mineral  occurring  in  brown 
or  red  radiated  crystals  in  the  ironstone  of 
Zbirow,  in  Bohemia.  It  contains  phosphoric 
acid  in  combination  with  peroxide  of  iron, 
about  30  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, and  sometimes  a  little  magnesia,  lime, 
and  silica.  Written  also  Cacoxene  and 
Cacoxenite. 

Kalaf  (ka-laf),  n.  A  medicated  water  ob- 
tained in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  North 
Africa  from  the  male  catkins  of  Salix  oegyp- 
tiaca. 

Kaland  (ka'land),  ?i.  [Probably  from  L.  Ka- 
lendce,  the  first  day  of  the  month.]  A  lay 
fraternity  which  originated  in  Germany  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  members  as- 
sembled on  the  first  of  each  month  to  pray 
for  their  deceased  friends,  after  which  they 
took  a  repast  in  common.  The  ceremonies 
gradually  degenerated  into  excesses,  and 
tlie  fraternity  was  abolished. 

Kale  (kal),  n  [See  Cole.]  1.  Colewort.  See 
Kail. — 2.  Sea-kale  or  Crambe  maritima. 
See  Crambe. 

Kaleidophon,  Kaleidophone  (ka-li'do-fon, 

ka-li'do-fon),  n.  [Gr.  kalos,  beautiful,  eidos, 
form,  and  phone,  sound.]   An  instrument 
invented  by  Sir  Chai-les  Wlieatstone  for  ex-  ! 
hibiting  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  rod.  If  ! 
an  elastic  rod,  fixed  at  one  end  and  having 


the  free  end  surmounted  with  a  polished 
knob,  be  set  a  vibrating  by  a  blow  or  by 
bending  it,  beautiful  curves  of  vibration 

I    will  be  exhibited  to  the  eye. 
Kaleidoscope  (ka-li'do-skop),  n.  [Gr.  kalos. 

!  beautiful,  t'syos,  appearance,  form,  figure, 
and  sfroj'X'o,to  view.]  An  optical  instrument 
invented  by  Sir  D.Brewster,  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  and  exhibiting,  by  reflections,  a 
variety  of  beautiful  colours  and  symmetrical 
forms,  and  enabling  tlie  observer  to  render 
permanent  such  as  may  appear  appropriate 
for  any  branch  of  the  ornamental  arts.  In 
its  simplest  form  the  instrument  consists  of 

I  a  tube  containing  two  reflecting  surfaces 
inclined  to  each  other  at  any  angle  which  is 
an  aliquot  part  of  360'.  The  eye-glass  placed 
immediately  against  one  end  of  the  mirrors 
as  well  as  a  glass  similarly  situated  at  their 
other  end  are  of  clear  glass;  the  tube  is  con- 
tinued a  little  beyond  this  second  glass,  and 
its  termination  is  closed  by  a  disc  of  ground 
glass.  In  tlie  cell  thus  formed  are  placed 
beads,  pieces  of  coloured  glass  or  other  small, 
bright -coloured,  diaphanous  objects,  ancl 
the  change  produced  in  their  positions  gives 
rise  to  the  different  symmetrical  figures. 

Kaleidoscopic,  Kaleidoscopical  (ka-li'do- 
skop"ik,  ka-li'do-skop"ik-al),  a.  Relating  to 
tlie  kaleidoscope. 

Kalendar,  Kalendarial  (kal'en-dSr,  kal- 
en-da'ri-al).  See  Calendar,  Calendarial. 

Kalender  (kal'en-der),  n.  A  sort  of  dervise. 
See  Calender. 

Kalender,  t  n.  A  calendar;  a  guide  or  direc- 
tor. Chaucer. 

Kalends  (kal'endz).    Same  as  Calends. 

Kali  (kii'le),  M.  A  Hindu  divinity;  one  of  the 
names  of  Durga  (which  see). 

Kali  (ka'li),  )!..  lAr.  qali.  See  Alkali.]  A 
plant,  a  species  of  Salsola  or  glasswort  the 
ashes  of  which  are  used  in  making  glass. 
See  Alkali.  Potash  or  potassa  is  termed 
kali  by  the  German  chemists. 

Kalif  (ka'lif).    See  Calif. 

Kaliform  (ka'li-form),  a.  Formed  like  kali 
or  glasswort. 

Kaligenous  (ka-lij'en-us),  a.  [Kali,  and 
Gr.  gennaO,  to  generate.]  Producing  alka- 
lies; specifically  applied  to  certain  metals 
which  form  alkalies  with  oxygen.  The  true 
kaligenous  metals  are  potassium  and  sodium. 

Kalium  (ka'li-um),  n.  Another  name  for 
potassium,  tliat  from  which  its  symbol  K  is 
derived. 

Kaliyuga  (kal-i-yiYga),  n.  [Skr.,  age  of  KaK.'\ 
The  last  of  the  four  Hindu  periods  contained 
in  the  great  Yuga,  equal  to  the  iron  age  of 
classic  mythology.  It  consisted  of  432,000 
solar-sidereal  years,  and  liegan  some  thou- 
sands of  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Kalki  (kal'ke),  n.  An  avatar  or  incarnation 
of  Vishnu,  which  it  is  considered  will  take 
place  about  the  close  of  the  Kaliyuga  age, 
when  all  whose  minds  are  given  up  to  wick- 
edness shall  be  annihilated,  and  lighteous- 
ness  established  on  earth;  and  the  minds  of 
those  who  live  at  the  close  of  tliat  age  shall 
be  awakened  and  be  as  pellucid  as  crystal. 

Kalkulynge.t  n.    Calculation.  Chaucer. 

Kalligraphy  (kal-lig'ra-fi),  n.   See  Calliq- 

RAl'HY. 

Kalliope  (kal-li'o-pe),  n.    Same  as  Calliope. 

Kalmia  (kal'mi-a),  n.  [After  Peter  Kaim,  a 
Swedish  botanist  of  the  eighteenth  century.] 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  smooth  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  North  America,  belonging 
to  the  nat.  order  Ericaceaj,  having  entire, 
opposite  or  alternate,  coriaceous,  oblong  or 
linear  leaves,  naked  buds,  and  handsome 
broadly  bell-shaped  or  wheel-shaped  showy 
flowers.  At  least  one  species  (K.  angxisti- 
folia)  is  poisonous  to  sheep;  tlie  species  most 
generally  cultivated  is  K.  latifulia,  the  wood 
of  which  is  hard  and  of  considerable  use. 

Kalmuck  (kal'muk),  n.  [From  the  people 
called  Kalmucks  or  Calniueks.]  1.  A  kind 
of  shaggy  cloth  resembling  bear-skin. — 2.  A 
coarse  cotton  fabric  made  of  \  arious  colours 
in  Prussia.  _  Simmonds. 

Kalong  (ka'long),  n.  [Native  name.]  A 
name  given  to  several  species  of  fox-bats ; 
specifically  to  the  great  frugivorous  fox-bat 
of  India. 

Kalotype  (kal'o-tip),  n.   See  Calotype. 

Kaloyer  (ka-loi'er).    See  Caloyer. 

Kalpa  (kal'pa),  n.  In  Hindu  chron.  a  day  or 
according  to  others  a  day  and  night  of  Brah- 
ma,or  aperiod  of  4,320,000,000  or8,040,000,000 
solar-sidereal  years.  According  to  some  the 
number  of  kalpas  is  infinite ;  others  limit 
them  to  thirty.  A  great  kalpa,  instead  of  a 
day,  comprises  the  life  of  Brahma. 

Kalpa-Stltra  (kal-pa-sii'tra),  n.    In  Vedic 
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literature,  the  name  of  those  Sanskrit  works 
wliich  treat  of  the  ceremonial  referring  to 
tile  performance  of  a  Vedic  sacrifice. 

Kalseepee  (kal-se'pe),  n.  The  Mahratta 
name  fur  an  elegant  species  of  antelope,  and 
signifying  literally  black-tail. 

Kalsomine  (kal'so-min),  n.  [See  Calcimine.  ] 
.Same  as  Calcimine. 

Kam  (kani),  a.  [Gael.  Ir.  W.  cam,  crooked.] 
Crooked.— CTean  kam,  wholly  awry;  wholly 
from  the  purpose.  'This  is  clean  kam.' — 
'  Merely  awry.'  Shak. 

Kama,  Kamadeva  (ka'mii,  ka-ma-de'va),  n. 
The  Hindu  god  of  love. 

Kamachi  (kam'a  clii),  n.  Same  as  Kamichi. 

Kamala  (kam'a-la),  7!.  [Bengal  name.]  The 
down  covering  the  capsules  of  Rottlera  tinc- 
toria,  which  is  used  in  India  for  dyeing  silk 
a  rich  orange-brown,  and  is  administered  as 
a  drug  for  the  e.xpulsion  of  tapeworm. 

Kamar-band,  n.   See  Cummer-bund. 

Kambou  (kam'bo),  ii.  The  name  given  in  the 
Kurile  Islands  to  a  seaweed  (Laminaria 
sacchariiia).  It  is  a  favourite  dish  among 
all  classes  in  Japan,  and  is  called  by  the 
Russians  sea-cabbage. 

Kame  (kam),  n.    Same  as  Came. 

Kami  (kam'e),  n.  A  Japanese  title  belonging 
primarily  to  the  celestial  gods  wlio  formed 
the  first  mythological  dynasty,  then  extended 
to  the  terrestrial  gods  of  the  second  dynasty, 
and  then  to  the  long  line  of  spiritual  princes 
who  are  still  represented  by  the  mikado. 
Brande. 

Kamichi  (kam'i-chi),  n.  The  honied-screamer 
or  Palaiiiedea  cornuta.    See  Palamedea. 

Kamptulicon  (kamp-tu'li-kon),  n.  [Gr. 
kainjjto.-;,  flexilile,  and  otdos,  thick,  close- 
pressed.]  The  name  of  a  kind  of  floor-cloth 
composed  of  india-rubber,  gutta  percha,  and 
ground  cork.  It  is  remarkably  warm,  soft, 
and  elastic. 

Kamsin  (kam'sin),  71.  [Ar.  khamsin,  fifty, 
because  it  blows  about  fifty  days.]  A  hot 
southerly  wind  in  Egypt;  the  sunooni. 

Karatchadale  (kamt'cha-dal),  n.  A  native 
of  Kamtchatka. 

Kan,  Kaun.  (kan,  kan),  n.  Same  as  Khan,  a 
chief  or  prince. 

Kant  (kan),  v.t.    To  ken;  to  know. 

Kanacka,  Kanaka  (ka-nak'a),  ».  A  native 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Kanari  (kan-a're).  n.  The  Canarium  com- 
mune.  See  Canaridm. 

Kanchil  (kan'cliil),  n.  A  very  small  deer 
(Traynlus  p!/!jnia;us)  inhabiting  tlie  Asiatic 
islands.  Called  also  the  Pigmy  Musk-deer. 
See  Tragvlus. 

Kand  (kand),  n.  The  name  given  to  fluor- 
spar by  Coi'nisli  miners. 

Kane  (kan),  n.    See  Kain. 

Kangaroo  (kang'ga-ro),  n.  The  native  name 
of  tlie  animals  of  the  genus  Macropus,  a 
genus  of  marsupial  mammalia  peculiar  to 
Australasia.    They  are  the  largest  animals 
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having  a  double  uterus  or  womb.  An  ex- 
ternal pouch  or  appendage  to  the  abdomen 
exists,  and  in  this  the  young  are  carried 
for  months  after  birth.  Tlie  limbs  are 
strangely  disproportioned,  the  fore -legs 
being  small  and  short,  whilst  the  hinder 
ones  are  long  and  powerful;  the  head,  neck, 
and  slioulders  are  small,  the  body  increasing 
in  tliirkness  to  tlie  rump  ;  tlie  fore-legs  are 
useless  in  walkina-.  but  used  for  digging  or 
bringing  food  to  the  mouth  ;  the  hind-legs 
are  used  in  moving,  partioul  rly  in  leaping, 
the  tail,  which  is  very  powerful,  being  of 


considerable  assistance  in  making  the  spring. 
;  TI13  kangaroos  feed  entirely  on  vegetable 
substances,  particularly  on  grass.  They 
have  the  stomach  very  long,  and  possess  a 
large  coecum.  They  represent  in  Australasia 
the  ruminants  of  other  regions.  They  as- 
semble in  small  herds  under  the  guidance 
of  the  older  ones.  The  gigantic,  or  red 
kangaroo  (Macropus  rufus),  is  sometimes  6 
feet  in  heiglit,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  Aus- 
tralian animals. 

Kangaroo-apple  (kang'ga-ro-ap-l),  n.  The 
fruit  of  a  species  of  Solanum  {S.  laciniatum), 
used  in  Australasia  and  Peru  as  food. 

Kangaroo-grass  (kang-'ga-ro-gras),  n,  An- 
tlusteria  australis,  an  Australian  fodder 
grass  held  in  high  esteem.  It  is  abundant, 
and  much  relished  by  cattle. 

Kangaroo -rat  (kang'ga-rb-rat),  n.  See 
Bettoxg. 

Kantian  (kant'i-an),  n.  A  follower  of  Kant; 
a  Kantist. 

I  Kantian  (kant'i-an),  a.    Of  or  belonging  to 
\    Kant,  or  liis  system  of  philosophy. 
Kantism  (kant'izm),  n.    The  doctrines  or 
theory  of  Kant,  the  German  iiietapliysician. 
Kantist  (kant'ist),  n.  A  disciple  or  follower 
of  Kant. 

Kantry  (kant'ri),  n.  [W.  cant,  a  circle,  a 
hundred.]  In  Wales,  a  division  of  a  county; 
a  hundred. 

Kaolin,  Kaoline  (ka'o-lin),  n.  [Chinese 
kau-ling,  high  ridge,  the  name  of  a  hill 
where  it  is  found.]  A  fine  variety  of  clay, 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
felspar  of  a  granitic  rock  under  the  influence 
of  the  weather.  It  consists  of  47  per  cent, 
silica,  40  alumina,  and  13  water.  Kaolin 
forms  one  of  the  two  ingredients  in  the 
oriental  porcelain.  The  other  ingredient  is 
called  in  Oiina  petuntze.  Its  colour  is  white, 
with  a  shade  of  gray,  yellow,  or  red.  Kaolin 
occurs  in  China,  Japan,  Saxony,  Cornwall, 
and  near  Limoges  in  France.  The  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Cornisli  kaolins  are  peculiarly 
white,  and  unctuous  to  the  touch. 

Kaollnite  (ka'o-lin-it),  n.  The  crystalline 
form  of  kaolin,  the  two  being  chemically 
identical. 

KapnomarO^ap'no-mar),  n.  See  Capnomro. 
Karagan,  Karagane  (kar'a-gan),  n.  [Rus. 
I   karagan.]     Vvlpes  Karagan,  a  species  of 
I   gray  fox  found  in  the  Russian  empire. 
;  Karaite  (ka'ra-it),  n.  A  member  of  a  Jewish 
sect  which  adheres  to  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
rejecting  all  oral  traditions,  and  denying 
the  binding  authority  of  the  Talmud.  The 
Karaites  are  opposed  to  the  Rabbinists. 
KarasMer  (ka-ras'ki-er),  n.    One  of  the 
chief  officers  of  justice  in  Turkey.    He  re- 
sides at  Constantinople,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Ulema. 

Karatas  (ka-ra'tas),  n.  Bromelia  Karaias,  a. 
West  Iniiian  species  of  pine-apple. 

Karengia  (kar-en'ji-a),  n.  A  Central  African 
grass  {Pennisetum  distichuin),  closely  allied 
to  the  millet,  whose  seed  affords  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  food  of  the  natives  of  the 
soiitliern  borders  of  the  Sahara. 

Karmatilian  (kar-ma'thi-an),  n.  One  of  a 
Jloliammedan  sect  which  arose  in  Irak  in 
tlie  nintli  century,  so  named  from  its  prin- 
cipal apostle  Karmat,  a  poor  labourer,  who 
professed  to  be  a  prophet.  They  contem- 
plated the  enthronement  of  pure  reason  as 
the  only  deity,  and  abrogated  many  of  the 
tenets  of  the  Koran,  such  as  that  forbidding 
the  use  of  wine.  They  maintained  liloody 
wars  with  the  Caliplis,  and  at  one  time  were 
masters  of  Irak,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  but  were 
eventually  repressed.  Some  remnants  of 
them  are  said  to  exist  even  yet  at  Hasa  in 
Arabia. 

Kam  (kam),  n.  [Corn. ,  a  cairn.]  In  mining, 
a  pile  or  heap  of  rocks;  sometimes,  the  solid 
rock. 

Karob  (ka'rob),  n.    With  goldsmiths,  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  a  grain. 
Karoo,  Karroo  (ka-rbO,  n.    [Hottentot  !ca- 
I   rusa,  hard,  from  the  hardness  of  their  soil 
under  drought.]    In  phys.  geog.  the  name 
given  to  the  immense  barren  tracts  of  clayey 
table-lands  of  Soutli  Africa,  wliich  often  rise 
terrace-like  to  the  height  of  2000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.    It  is  only  the  want  of  water 
which  prevents  them  being  highly  produc- 
tive.   In  the  wet  season  they  are  covered 
with  grasses  and  flowers,  which  perish  on 
the  return  of  the  dry  season,  when  they 
become  liard  and  steppe-like. 
Karpliolite  (kar'fol-it),  n.    [Gr.  karphos, 
\    straw,  and  lithos,  a  stone  ]  A  mineral  found 
I    in  granite  in  the  Schlackenwald  tin-mines. 
It  has  a  fibrous  structure  and  a  yellow  col- 


our, and  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumhia 
and  manganese.  Written  also  Carpholite. 
Karphosiderite  (kar-fo-sid'er-it),  n.  [Gr. 
/.(ir/j/iox,  straw,  and  sMptos,  iron.]  A  straw- 
coloured  mineral,  hydrated  phosphate  of 
iron  from  Greenland.  It  occurs  in  reniform 
masses. 

Kar  stenite  (kars'teu-It),  n,  [From  the  miner- 
alogist K.  J.  B.  Karsten.]  In  mineral,  an- 
other name  for  anhych'ite  (which  see). 

Kartikeya  (kar-ti-ka'ya),  n.  [Hind.]  In 
Hindu  myth,  the  god  of  war,  corresponding 
to  the  Latin  Mars.  He  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  celestial  armies. 

Karvel  t  (kar'vel),  n.    Same  as  Caravel. 

KastrUt  (kas'tiil),  n.  A  kind  of  hawk;  a 
kestrel. 

what  a  cast  of  kastrils  are  these,  to  hawk  after 
ladies  thus?  B.yonson. 

Katalysis  (ka-ta'li-sis),  n.  Same  as  Cata- 
lysis. 

Katciiup  (liacli'up),  n.    Same  as  Ketchup. 

Kate  (kat),  n.  A  local  name  for  the  bram- 
biing  fincli  (Fringilla  montifringilla). 

Kathetometer  (kath-e-tom'et-er),  n.  Same 
as  Cathetuinetcr  (which  see). 

Kathode  (katli'od),  n.   See  Cathode. 

Kation  (kat'i-on),  n.   See  Cation. 

Katsup  (kat'sup),  n.    Same  as  Ketchup. 

Kattimundoo  (kat-ti-mun'do),  n.  [Hind.] 
The  milky  juice  of  the  East  Indian  plant 
Euphorbia  Cattinmndoo,  resembling  caout- 
chouc. It  is  used  as  a  cement  for  metal, 
knife-handles,  &c. ,  but  is  not  exported. 

Katydid  (ka'ti-did),  n.  An  orthopterous 
insect,  Platyphyllum  concavum,  a  species 
of  grasshopper  of  a  pale -green  colour, 
found  in  the  United  States.  It  has  its  name 
from  its  peculiar  note,  which  closely  resem- 
liles  a  shrill  articulation  of  the  tliree  syl- 
laliles  kat-y-did,  and  is  produced  by  the 
friction  against  each  other  of  two  mem- 
branes on  the  wing-covers  of  the  males.  In 
some  districts  it  is  to  be  heard  dniing  sum- 
mer from  twilight  till  midnight.  Its  note 
is  often  alluded  to  by  the  American  poets. 

Kauri-pine,  n.    Same  as  Cowrie-pine. 

Kava,  Kawa  (ka'va,  ka'wa),  n.  1.  A  species 
of  jjepper  (Macropiper  methysticum),  from 
Avhose  root  an  intoxicating  beverage  is  made 
by  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  by  steeping  it  in 
water,  or  by  chewing  and  then  steeping  it. 
2.  The  beverage  itself.    Also  called  Ava. 

Kavass,  Kawass  (ka-vas',  ka-was'),  n. 
[Turk.  kawwCis.]  In  Turkey,  an  armed  con- 
stable; also,  a  government  servant  or  cou- 
rier. 

Kaw  (ka),  v.i.    [From  the  sound.]   To  cry 

as  a  raven,  crow,  or  rook. 
Kaw  (ka),  Ji.    Tlie  cry  of  a  raven,  crow,  or 

rook.    See  Caw. 

Kawn,  Kaun  (kan),  n.  in  Tuikey,  a  public 
inn;  a  khan  (which  see). 

Kawrie-pine  (ka'ri-pin),  n.  Same  as  Cov;- 
rie-pi7ie. 

Kay  (ka),  n.    See  CAT. 

Kayak,  Kayack  (ka'ak),  n.  [Probably  a 
corruption  of  the  eastern  caiqxie,  applied  to 
it  by  early  voyagers.]  A  light  fishing-boat 
in  Greenland,  made  of  seal-skins  stretched 
round  a  wooden  frame,  having  a  hole  pierced 
in  its  middle,  into  which  the  fisher  places 
himself,  wrapped  in  a  frock  of  seal-skin, 
which  is  laced  close  round  the  whole  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  water. 

Kayaker,  Kayacker  (ka'ak-er),  n.  One  who 

fishes  in  a  kayack. 

Kayle  (kal),  n.  [Fr.  quille,  a  nine-pin;  Dan. 
kegle;  D.  and  G.  keget.]  1.  A  nine  pin;  a  ket- 
tle-pin; sometinies'writteni'eeZ.— 2.  A  game 
in  Scotland,  in  which  nine  holes  ranged  in 
threes  are  made  in  the  ground,  and  an  ii-on 
ball  rolled  in  among  them. 

Kaynard.t  n.  [Fr.  cagnard,  idle,  slothful.] 
A  lazy  cowardly  person;  a  rascal.  Chaucer. 

Kazardly,  Ka2zardly(kaz'erd-li),  a.  [O.Fr. 
casard,  tame,  lieepmg  about  a  liouse;  ca.'ic, 
L.  casa,  a  cottage.]  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, liable  to  disease  or  accident;  lean;  not 
thriving  well :  used  especially  of  cattle. 

Keam  (kSm),  n.    A  kern  (which  see). 

It  is  asjreed  also  that  none  shall  keep  idle  people 
nor  keayns  (foot  soldiers)  in  time  of  peace  to  live 
upon  the  poor  of  the  country.  Hallam. 

Keb  (Iseb),  V.i.  1.  To  cast  a  lamb  inima- 
turely.— 2.  To  lose  a  lamb  in  any  way:  said 
of  a  ewe.  [Scotch.] 

Keb  (lieb),  )i.  1.  A  ewe  that  has  brought 
forth  imniaturely,  or  has  lost  her  lamb. — 
2.  The  tick  or  slieep-louse.  [Scotch.] 

Kebar  (keb'ar),  n.  [Gael,  cabar.]  A  pole; 
a  stake;  a  rafter.    See  Caber.  [Scotch.] 

He  ended  :  and  the  kebnrs  sheuk 

Aboon  the  chorus  roar.  Burns. 


ch,  cAaln;     cli.  Sc.  loc/i;     g,  30;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinf;;     TH,  tften;  th,  iftin;     w,  trig;   wh,  i^iAig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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Kebbie  (keb'i),  n.  A  cudgel;  a  club;  a  rough 
walking-stick  with  a  hooked  liead.  [Scotch.] 

Ane  o'  tliein  was  gaun  to  strike  my  mother  wi'  the 
side  o'  Iiis  broadsword  So  I  gat  up  my  kebbtc  at 
them,  and  said  1  wad  i;ie  them  as  guid. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Kebbock,  Kebbuck  (keb'uk),  n.  [Gael, 
(•o&ay,  a  cheese.]   A  cheese.  [Scotch.] 

Keb-ewe  (T^eb'ti),  n.    See  Keb. 

Keblall  (keb'la),  n.  [Ar.  kihlah.  anything 
oi)po.site  the  south;  kabala,  to  lieopposite.] 
Tlie  point  toward  which  Mohammedans 
turn  their  faces  in  prayer,  being  the  direc- 
tion of  the  temple  at  Mecca. 

Keck  (kek),  V.  i.  [Same  word  as  G.  kohen,  to 
vomit.]  To  heave  tlie  stomach;  to  retch, 
as  in  an  effort  to  vomit.    Swift.  [Rare.] 

Keck  (kek),  71.  A  retching  or  heaving  of  the 
stomach. 

Keckish  (kek'lsh),  a.  Having  a  tendency  to 
retch  or  vomit. 

Inordinate  passion  of  vomiting,  called  cholera,  is 
nothing  different  from  a  keckish  stomach  and  a  de- 
sire to  cast.  Holland. 

Keckle  (kek^),  v.i.  and  n.    Same  as  Keck. 

Keckle  (kek'l),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  kecJded;  ppr. 
keckliiiij.  [Probably  a  non-nasalized  dim. 
form  corresponding  to  kink.}  To  wind  old 
rope  round  a  cable  to  preserve  its  surface 
from  being  fretted,  or  to  wind  iron  chains 
round  a  cable  to  defend  it  from  the  friction 
of  a  rocky  bottom,  or  from  tlie  ice. 

Keckliug  (kek'ling),  n.  Naut.  the  material 
used  for  the  operation  of  keckling. 

Kecklish  (kek'lish),  a.  Inclined  to  vomit; 
sc|ueamisli.  '  A /i-ec/ii/.s/i  stomach.'  Holland. 

Kecksy  (kek'si),  n.  [from  the  Celtic;  comp. 
W.  ceoys,  reeds,  canes.]  The  dried  stalk  of 
hemlock  and  other  hollow-jointed  UmbelU- 
feroe;  kex. 

Nothing  teems 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs. 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility.  Shak. 

Kecky  (l^ek'i))       Resembling  a  ke.x. 

A  sort  rf  cane,  without  any  joint,  and  perfectly 
round,  consisted  of  hard  and  blackish  cylinders, 
mixed  witli  a  soft  kecky  body,  so  as  at  the  end  cut 
transversely  it  looks  as  a  bundle  of  wires.  Gyeiu. 

Kedge  (kej),  n.  [Icel.  kaggi,  a  keg,  and 
also  according  to  Wedgwood  a  cask  fastened 
as  a  float  to  the  anchor  to  show  where  it 
lies— hence,  the  anchor  itself:  another  form 
of  keg.}  A  small  anchor  used  to  keep  a  ship 
steady  when  riding  in  a  harbour  or  river, 
and  particularly  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and 
to  keep  her  clear  of  lier  bower-anchor,  also 
to  remove  her  from  one  part  of  a  harbour  to 
another,  being  carried  out  in  a  boat  and  let 
go,  as  in  warping  or  kedging. 

Kedge  (kej),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  kedged;  ppr. 
kedging.  To  warp,  as  a  ship ;  to  move  by 
means  of  a  light  cable  or  hawser  attached 
to  a  kedge,  as  in  a  river. 

Kedge,  Kedgy  (kej,  kej'i),  a.  [Sc.  caidgy; 
O.E.  kygge;  comp.  Prov.  E.  keck,  to  be  pert; 
G.  keck,  pert,  lively;  comp.  also  Dan.  kaad, 
wanton.]  1.  Brisk;  lively. — 2.  [Probably 
from  kedge,  a  keg  or  cask.]  Pot-bellied. 
[Local.] 

Kedger  (kej'er),  n.  1.  A  small  anchor ;  a 
kedge.  See  Kedge. — 2.  A  dealer  in  fish;  a 
cadger.    See  C.iDGE.  [Provincial.] 

Kedge-rope  (kej'rop),  n.  Naut.  the  rope 
which  belongs  to  the  kedge-anchor,  and 
restrains  the  vessel  from  driving  over  her 
bower-anchor. 

Kedlack  (ked'lak),  n.  [W.  ceddw,  mustard, 
and  term,  as  in  chartoc/c,  garZtc/c.)  A  com- 
mon weed,  charlock  (Sinapis  arvensis). 

Kee  (ke),  n.  pi.  of  cow.    [See  Cow.]  Kine. 
[Provincial  English.  ] 
A  lass,  that  Cicely  hight,  had  won  his  heart — 
Cicely,  the  western  lass,  that  tends  the  kec.  Gay. 

Keecb  (kech),  n.  [Modification  of  cake.] 
A  mass  of  fat  rolled  up  by  the  butcher  in  a 
round  lump.  In  Henry  VIII.  the  term  is 
applied  in  contempt  to  Wolsey  because  he 
was  the  sou  of  a  butcher. 

Such  a  keech  can  with  his  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  rays  o"  tlie  beneficial  sun.  Shak. 

Keek  (kek),  v.  t.  [Comp.  Icel.  kikja,  D.  kijken, 
L.G.  kiekea,  Sw.  kika,  G.  kucken,  gucken,  to 
peep.]  To  peep;  to  look  pryingly.  [Scotch.] 

Keeking-glass  (kek'ing-glas),  n.  A  looking- 
glass.  [Scotch.] 

Keel  (kel),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cedl,  which  properly 
means  a  barge  or  small  vessel,  corresponds 
better  with  second  meaning  than  first,  like 
the  Icel.  kjdll,  a  barge,  a  ship ;  the  Icel. 
kjalr.  Dan.  kjol,  Sw.  kol,  again  mean  properly 
a  keel  or  chief  timber  of  a  vessel;  the  G.  and 
D.  kiel  mean  Ijoth  a  keel  and  a  ship,  the  latter 
meaning  being  the  older.  The  word  has  been 
borrowed  by  the  Romance  languages;  comp. 
Fr.  quille.Sp.quilla.]  l.Theprincipal timber 


in  a  ship,  extending  from  stem  to  stern  at 
the  bottom ,  and  supporting  the  whole  frame ; 
in  iron  vessels,  the  combination  of  plates 


,  Keel.  l>  b,  Al^e  or 
wings,  r,  VexiKum 
or  standard. 


A,  Main  keel.  B,  False  keel.  C,  Keelson.  D,  Stemson. 
F,  gripe. 

corresponding  to  the  keel  of  a  wooden  vessel : 
fig.  the  whole  ship.  —  2.  A  low  flat -bot- 
tomed vessel  used  in  the  river  Tyne  to  con- 
vey coals  from  Newcastle  for  loading  the 
colliers;  a  coal-barge.  — 3.  A  barge  load  of 
coals  weighing  about  21  tons  4  cwt.— 4.  In 
hot.  the  lower  petal  of  a  papilionaceous 
corolla,  inclosing  the  sta- 
mens and  pistil.  —  5.  In 
zoitl.  a  projecting  ridge 
along  the  middle  of  any 
surface.  —  False  keel,  a 
second  keel  fastened  im- 
der  the  mai'  i  keel  to  pre- 
serve it  fiom  injury. — 
On  an  even  keel,  in  a  level 
or  horizontal  position : 
said  of  a  ship  or  otlier 

Keel(kel),  v.  i.  1.  To  plough 

with  a  keel;  to  navigate. 

2.  To  turn  up  the  keel;  to  show  the  bottom. 

— To  keel  over,  to  cajisize  or  upset. 
Keel  (kel),  «.    [Gael.  CiH,  ruddle.]  Ruddle; 

red  challc ;  soft  stone  for  marking  sheep. 

[Scotch.] 

Keel  (kel),  v.t.    To  mark  with  ruddle. 

[Scotch.] 

Keelt  (kel),  v.t.  [A.  Sa.x.  cSlan,  to  cool,  from 
col,  cool.]   To  cool. 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot.  Shak. 

[Some  authorities  give  keel  in  this  quotation 

the  meaning  of  scum.] 
Keel  (kel),  n.  In  brewing,  a  broad  flat  vessel 

used  for  cooling  liquids;  a  keel-fat. 
Keel  (kel),  n.    A  nine-pin.    See  Kayle. 
Keelage  (kel'aj), «.  l.  The  right  of  demanding 

a  duty  or  toll  for  a  ship  entering  a  harbour. 

2.  Tlie  duty  so  paid. 

Keel-block  (keri)lok),  n.  One  of  a  series  of 
sliort  log-ends  of  timbers  on  which  the  keel 
of  a  vessel  rests  while  building  or  repairing, 
affording  access  to  work  beneath. 

Keel-boat  (kel'bot),  n.  1.  A  large  covered 
boat  with  a  keel  but  no  sails,  used  on  Ame- 
rican rivers  for  tlie  transportation  of  freight. 
2.  See  Keel,  2. 

Keeled  (keld),  a.  In  hot.  applied  to  leaves, 
and  when  there  is  a  sharp  prominent  line 
running  along  the  centre;  carinated. 

Keeler  (kel'er),  n.  One  who  works  in  the 
management  of  barges  or  vessels;  a  keelman. 

Keeler  (kel'er),  n.  A  sliallow  tub  for  holding 
stuff  for  caulking  ships  and  other  uses. 

Keel-fat  +  (kel'fat),  n.  [Keel,  to  cool,  and 
fat,  vat.]  A  cooler;  a  vat  in  which  liquor  is 
set  for  cooling. 

Keelhata,  Keelbale  (kenial,  kellial),  v.t. 
To  haul  under  tlie  keel  of  a  sliip.  Keelhaul- 
ing was  a  punishment  inflicted  in  almost  all 
navies  for  certain  offences.  The  offender 
was  suspended  by  a  rope  from  one  yard-arm, 
with  weiglits  on  his  legs,  and  a  rope  fastened 
to  hira  leading  under  tlie  ship's  bottom  to  the 
opposite  yard-arm,  and  being  let  fall  into  the 
water,  he  was  drawn  under  the  ship's  bottom 
and  raised  on  the  other  side. 

And  yet,  whoever  told  him  so  was  a  lying  lubberly 
rascal,  and  deserved  to  be  keelhauled.  Smollett. 

Keeling  (kel'ing),  n.  [Comp.  Icel.  keila,  a 
kind  of  cod.]  A  kind  of  small  cod,  of  which 
stocl<-fish  is  niaile. 

Keelivine,  KeelyTrine-pen  (kei'i-vin,  kel'i- 

vm-pen),  n.  [From  keel,  ruddle.]  A  pencil 
of  black  or  red  lead.  [Scotch.] 

Keel-man  (kel'man),  n.  See  Keeler,  a 
worker  in  barges. 

Keelrake  (kerrak),  v.t.    Same  as  Keelhaul. 

Keelson  (kel'son),  n.  [From  keel;  the  second 
part  may  be  the  same  as  in  Dan.  kjolsviin, 
Sw.  kdlsvin,  G.  kielschwein.  all  meaning  liter- 
ally keelswine ;  comp.  pig  of  lead.  This 
term,  is  found  also  in  stemson,  stemson, 
which  are  probably  modelled  on  keelson.} 
A  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship  laid  on  tlie 


middle  of  the  floor-timbers  over  the  keel, 
fastened  witli  long  bolts  and  clinched,  and 
thus  binding  the  floor-timbers  to  the  keel ; 
in  iron  ships,  a  comliination  of  plates  corre- 
sponding to  the  keelson  tini)]er  of  a  wooden 
vessel.  —  False  keelson,  a  piece  of  timliei- 
wrought  longitudinally  over  the  top  of  the 
true  keelson.    See  Keel. 

Keel-staple  (kel'stii-pl),  n.  Naut.  a  staple, 
generally  of  copper,  driven  into  the  sides  of 
the  main  and  false  keels  to  fasten  them. 

Keel-vat  (kel'vat),  n.    Same  as  Keel-fat. 

Keen  (ken),  a.  [A.  Sa.x.  cene,  cen;  Icel. 
kosnn,  wise,  clever;  D.  kocn,  G.  kiihn,  keen, 
bold.  Same  root  as  ken.]  1.  Eager;  vehe- 
ment; full  of  relish  or  zest;  as,  hungry  curs 
too  keen  at  the  sport. 

The  sheep  were  so  keen  upon  the  acorns. 

Sir  R.  L' Ustrange. 

2.  Eager;  sharp;  as,  a  keen  appetite. 

The  hope  how  buoyant,  the  sympathies  how  ready, 
the  enjoyment  of  life  how  keen  and  eager  I  Thackeray. 

3.  Shai-p;  liaving  a  very  fine  edge;  as,  a  keen 
razor,  or  a  razor  with  a  keen  edge.  —4.  Pierc- 
ing; penetrating;  severe:  applied  to  cold  or 
to  wind;  as,  a  keen  wind;  the  cold  is  very 
fooi.— 5.  Bitter;  piercing;  acrimonious;  as, 
keen  satire  or  sarcasm. 

Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou  amen 

To  my  keeti  curses.  Shak. 

6.  Acute  of  mind;  sharp;  penetrating;  as, 
a  man  of  keen  intellect. 

Shrewd,  keen,  practical  estimates  of  men  and 
things.  IV.  Black. 

The  keen  spirit 
Seizes  the  prompt  occasion — makes  the  thought 
Start  into  instant  action,  and  at  once 
Plans  and  performs,  resolves  and  executes.  Shelley. 

7.  Expressive  of  eagerness  or  mental  acute- 
ness;  as,  a  keen  look. 

Keen  (ken),  D. t    To  sharpen.  [Rare.] 

Cold  winter  keens  the  brightening  flood.  Thomson. 

Keen  (ken),  v.  i.  [Ir.  caoine,  cry  or  lamenta- 
tion for  the  dead,  bewailing.]  In  Ireland, 
to  make  a  loud  lamentation  on  the  death  of 
a  person. 

Keen  (ken),  n.  The  piercing  lamentation 
made  over  a  corpse.  [Irish.] 

A  thousand  cries  would  swell  the  keen, 
A  thousand  voices  of  despair 

Would  echo  thine.      Owen  Ward. 
Keener  (ken'er),  n.    In  Ireland,  one  of  a 
class  of  female  mourners  who  shriek  cr 
howl  at  funerals.    See  the  verb. 
Keen-eyed  (kenld),  a.  Having  acute  sight. 
Keenly  (ken'li).  adv.    In  a  keen  manner. 
Keenness  (ken'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  keen. 

Keen-witted  (ken'wit-ed),  a.    Having  acute 

wit  or  discernment. 

Keep  (ke])),  0.  t.  pret.  cfe  pp.  kept;  ppr.  keeping. 
[A.  Sax.  cepan,  to  keep,  to  talie  care  of;  ap- 
parently same  word  as  cepan,  ce&pian,  to 
sell  (see  Cheap):  to  sell,  then  to  have  on 
hand  for  sale,  hence  to  keep.]  1.  To  hold; 
to  retain  in  one's  power  or  possession  ;  not 
to  lose  or  part  with  ;  as,  to  keep  a  house  or 
a  farm ;  to  keep  anything  in  the  memory, 
mind,  or  heart;  to  keep  a  secret;  to  keep 
one's  own  counsel.— 2.  To  have  in  custody 
for  security  or  preservation. 

The  crown  of  Stephanus,  first  king  of  Hungary,  was 
always  kept  in  the  castle  of  Vicegrade.  hnolles. 

3.  To  preserve;  to  retain. 

The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  longsuffer- 
ing,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands.  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7. 

4.  To  preserve  from  falling  or  from  danger; 
to  protect;  to  guard  or  sustain. 

And  behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee. 

Gen.  xxviii.  15. 

5.  To  hold  or  restrain  in  any  manner;  to 
detain. 

That  I  may  know  what  keeps  me  here  with  you. 

Dry  den. 

6.  To  tend;  to  have  the  care  of. 

And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into 
the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it.  _ 

7.  To  maintain,  as  an  establishment,  institu- 
tion, and  the  like;  to  conduct;  to  manage; 
as,  to  keep  a  school.— 8.  To  regard;  to  at- 
tend to. 

While  the  stars  and  course  of  heaven  I  keep.  Dryden. 

9.  To  hold  in  any  state;  as,  to  keep  in  order. 

Keep  the  constitution  sound.  Addison. 

10.  To  continue  or  maintain,  as  a  state, 
course,  or  action ;  to  observe ;  as,  to  keep 
silence  ;  to  keep  the  same  road  or  the  same 
pace;  to  keep  step;  to  keep  a  given  distance. 

Her  servants'  ej'es  were  fix'd  upon  her  face, 
And  as  she  mov'd  or  turn'd,  her  motions  view'd. 
Her  measures  kept,  and  step  by  step  pursued.  Dryden. 

11.  To  remain  confined  to;  not  to  quit;  as. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ti,  Sc.  ab«ne;     y.  Sc.  ley. 
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to  keep  one's  bed,  house,  or  room. — 12.  To  do 
or  perform;  to  obey;  to  observe  in  practice; 
not  to  neglect  or  violate;  to  fulfil;  as,  to  keep 
the  laws,  statutes,  or  commandments  of  God; 
to  keep  one's  word,  promise,  or  covenant. — 

13.  To  observe  or  solemnize. 

Ye  shall  ^eej>  it  a  feast  to  the  Lord.     Ex.  Tcii.  14. 

14.  To  board ;  to  maintain  ;  to  supply  with 
necessaries  of  life;  as,  the  men  are  kept  at  a 
moderate  price  per  week. — 15.  To  have  in 
the  house;  to  entertain;  as,  to  foep  lodgers; 
to  keep  company. — 16.  To  have  in  pay;  as, 
to  keep  a  servant.— 17.  To  be  in  the  habit  of 
selling;  to  have  a  supply  of  for  sale;  as,  the 
shopkeeper  does  not  keep  that. — To  keep  an 
act,  at  Cambridge  University,  to  hold  an 
academical  disputation. — To  keep  at  it,  to 
keep  hard  at  work.  [Colloq.]— To  keep  back, 
(ft)  to  reserve;  to  withhold;  not  to  disclose  or 
communicate. 

I  will  /tftTi  nothing  dad  from  you.      Jer.  xlii.  4. 

(b)  To  restrain;  to  prevent  from  advancing. 
AWJi  back  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous 

sins.  Ps.  xix.  13. 

(c)  To  reserve;  to  withhold;  not  to  deliver. 
Acts  V.  3. — To  keep  chapels,  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  usual  expression  among 
students  for  to  attend  the  daily  services  in 
the  college  chapels.  —  To  keep  company 
with,  (a)  to  frequent  the  society  of;  to  asso- 
ciate with ;  as,  let  youth  keejj  company 
with  the  wise  and  good.  (6)  To  give  or 
receive  attentions  with  a  view  to  marriage. 

—  To  keep  down,  to  prevent  from  rising; 
to  hold  in  subjection  ;  to  restrain ;  specific- 
ally, in  painting,  to  subdue  in  tone  or  tint, 
so  that  the  portion  of  a  picture  kept  down  is 
rendered  subordinate  to  some  other  part, 
and,  therefore,  does  not  obtrude  on  the  eye 
of  the  spectator.  —  To  keep  good  or  bad 
hours,  to  be  customarily  early  or  late  in 
returning  home  or  in  retiring  to  rest.— To 
keep  in,  (a)  to  prevent  from  escape;  to  hold 
in  confinement.  (6)  To  conceal;  not  to  tell 
or  disclose,  (c)  To  restrain;  to  curb,  as 
a  horse.  —  To  keep  off,  to  hinder  from  ap- 
proach or  attack ;  as,  to  keep  off  an  enemy 
or  an  evil. — To  keep  one  going  in  anything, 
to  keep  him  supplied  with  it.  [Colloq.] 

—  To  keep  one's  hand  in,  to  keep  one's 
self  in  practice.  [Colloq.  ]— To  keep  under, 
to  restrain;  to  hold  in  subjection;  as,  to  keep 
under  an  antagonist  or  a  conquered  country; 
to  keep  under  the  appetites  and  passions.— 
To  keep  up,  (a)  to  maintain;  to  prevent  from 
falling  or  diminution ;  as,  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  goods ;  to  keep  up  one's  credit. 
(6)  To  maintain;  to  continue;  to  hinder  from 
ceasing. 

In  joy,  that  which  keeps  up  the  action  is  the  desire 
to  continue  it.  Locke. 

(c)  To  preserve;  to  retain. 

And  ye  shall  keep  it  ( the  Iamb )  up  until  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  same  niontli.  Ex.  xii.  6. 

— To  keep  up  to  the  collar,  to  keep  hard 
at  work  ;  to  keep  at  it.  [Slang  or  colloq.  ] 
— To  keep  out,  to  hinder  from  entering  or 
taking  possession.  —  To  keep  liouse,  {a)  to 
jnaintain  a  separate  residence  for  one's 
self,  or  for  one's  self  and  family:  as,  his 
income  enables  him  to  keep  house,  (b)  To 
remain  in  the  house ;  to  be  confined ; 
as,  his  feeble  health  obliges  him  to  keep 
house. — To  keep  a  term,  in  universities,  to 
reside  during  a  term.— To  keep  the  land 
aboard  (naut),  to  keep  within  sight  of  land 
as  much  as  possible.  — To  keep  the  luff,  or 
the  loind  {naut.),  to  continue  close  to  the 
wind.— To  keep  on  foot,  to  maintain,  as  a 
standing  army. 

We  perceive  from  this  how  much  larger  a  force  is 
kept  on  foot  in  Japan  than  in  China.      "  Brougham. 

— To  keep  one's  self  to  one's  self,  to  shun 
society;  to  keep  one's  own  counsel;  to  keep 
aloof  from  others;  to  keep  close. 

*  Stay  thou  a  little,'  answer'd  Julian,  '  here. 
And  keep  yoiti'self,  none  Icnowing.  to  yourself .' 

Ten?iysoii. 

Keep  (kep),  v.i.  1.  To  remain  in  any  position 
or  state;  to  continue;  to  abide;  to  stay;  as, 
to  keep  at  a  distance;  to  keep  aloft;  to  keep 
near ;  to  keep  in  the  house ;  to  keep  before 
or  behind;  to  keep  in  favour;  to  keep  out  of 
company  or  out  of  reach. 

But  yet  he  could  not  keep 
Here  with  the  shepherds  and  the  silly  sheep. 

Matt.  Arnold. 

2.  To  last;  to  endure;  not  to  be  impaired; 
to  continue  fresh  or  wholesome;  not  to  be- 
come spoiled. 

If  the  malt  is  not  thoroughly  dried,  the  ale  it  makes 
will  not  keep.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  lodge;  to  dwell;  to  reside  for  a  time. 


Knock  at  his  study,  where,  tliey  say,  he  keeps. 

Sliak. 

[Tliis  sense  of  the  word  is  no  longer  in  gen- 
eral use,  but  is  stiU  current  at  Cambridge 
University.  '  Suton,  who  '  kept '  near  Bruce. ' 
Farrar.]—4.i  To  take  care;  to  be  on  one's 
watch ;  to  be  vigilant  or  solicitous. 

/^eep  that  the  lusts  shake  not  the  word  of  God  that 
is  in  us.  Tyndale. 

— To  keep  at  it,  to  continue  hard  at  work. 
[Colloq.]— To  keep  from,  to  abstain  from;  to 
refrain  from.  —  To  keep  on,  to  go  forward  ; 
to  proceed ;  to  continue  to  advance.  —  To 
keep  to,  to  adhere  strictly  to ;  not  to  ne- 
glect or  deviate  from;  as,  to  keep  to  old  cus- 
toms ;  to  keep  to  a  rule ;  to  keep  to  one's 
word  or  promise. — To  keep  up,  to  remain  un- 
subdued; to  be  yet  active  or  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  one's  bed. 

Keep  (kep),  n.  1.  The  act  of  keeping;  cus- 
tody; guard;  care;  heed. 

Pan,  thou  god  of  shepherds  all. 

Which  of  our  tender  lambkins  takest  keep. 

Spenser. 

2.  The  state  of  being  kept ;  hence,  the  re- 
sulting condition;  case;  as,  in  good  keep. — 

3.  The  means  by  which  one  is  kept;  subsist- 
ence; provisions. 

I  performed  some  services  to  the  college  in  return 
for  my  keep.  T.  Hujhes. 

4.  t  That  which  is  kept;  charge. 

Often  he  used  of  his  keepe 

A  sacrifice  to  bring. 
Now  with  a  kide,  now  with  a  sheepe 

The  altars  hallowing.  Spenser. 

5.  That  which  keeps,  or  that  in  which 
one  keeps  or  lives ;  the  stronghold  of  an 
ancient  castle,  to  which  tlie  besieged  in- 
mates retreated  in  cases  of  emergency,  and 
there  made  their  last  efforts  of  defence ;  a 
donjon.  [Some  authorities  hold  that  this 
sense  originated  in  the  fact  that  prisoners 
were  kept  there ;  others,  and  perhaps  more 
correctly,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  due  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  family  kept 
(abode  or  lived)  there,  as  being  the  securest 
place  in  the  castle.] 

Keeper  (kep'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
keeps :  (a)  one  who  holds  or  has  possession 
of  anything,  (h)  One  who  retains  in  custody; 
one  who  has  the  care  of  a  prison  and  the 
custody  of  prisoners;  one  who  has  the  charge 
of  patients  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  (c)  One  who 
has  the  care,  custody,  or  superintendence  of 
anything;  as,  the  keeper  of  a  park,  a  pound, 
of  sheep,  of  game,  of  a  gate,  <fec.  (d)  A  ring 
which  keeps  another  on  the  finger,  (e)  A  key 
which  admits  of  laeing  readily  inserted  and 
removed  at  pleasure  to  keep  an  object  in  its 
place.  (/)  A  loop  on  the  end  of  a  strap  be- 
side the  buckle  through  which  the  other 
end  is  run  after  passing  through  the  buckle. 
((/)  The  box  on  a  door  jamb  into  which  the 
bolt  of  a  lock  protrudes  when  shot,  (h)  A 
jam-nut  (which  see),  (i)  A  piece  of  soft 
iron  placed  in  contact  with  the  poles  of  a 
magnet  when  not  in  use,  which  tends,  by 
induction,  to  maintain,  and  even  increase  the 
power  of  the  magnet;  armature,  (j)  One  who 
remains  or  abides.  Tit.  ii.  i.— Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal,  a  high  officer  of  state  who  holds 
or  keeps  tlie  great  seal.  The  office  is  now 
vested  in  the  lord-chancellor.  —  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Seal,  or  Lord  Privy  Seal,  an  offi- 
cer of  state  through  whose  hands  pass  all 
charters,  pardons,  &c. ,  before  they  came  to 
the  great  seal.  He  is  a  privy-councillor, 
and  was  anciently  called  Clerk  of  the  Privy 
Seal. — Keeper  of  the  king's  conscience,  the 
lord-chancellor.   See  under  Chancellor. 

Keeperless  (kep'er-les),  a.  Not  having  a 
keeper;  free  from  restraint,  custody,  or 
superintendence. 

Among  the  group  was  a  man  .  .  .  who,  of  all  the 
people  accounted  sane  and  permitted  to  go  about 
the  world  keeperless,  I  hold  to  have  been  the  most 
decidedly  mad.  T.  Hook. 

Keepership  (kep'er-ship),  n.  The  office  of 
a  keeper.  Strype. 

Keeping  Ckep'ing),  n.  1.  A  holding;  re- 
straint; custody;  guard;  preservation. 

I  fancy  there  need  have  been  no  deceit  in  your 
fond,  simple,  little  heart,  could  it  but  have  been 
given  into  other  keeping.  Thackeray. 

2.  Maintenance;  support;  feed;  fodder;  as, 
the  cattle  have  good  keeping.  — Z.  Just  pro- 
portion ;  conformity  ;  congruity  ;  consist- 
ency ;  harmony ;  specifically,  in  painting, 
the  management  of  the  lights,  shadows, 
colours,  and  aerial  tints  in  such  subordina- 
tion to  each  other  that  each  object  may 
seem  to  stand  rightly  in  the  place  that  the 
linear  perspective  has  assigned  to  it. — To 


be  in  keeping  ivith,  to  accord  or  harmonize 
with;  to  be  consistent  with. 

Keeping-room  (kep'ing-rom),  n.  The  New 
England  and  provincial  English  name  for 
the  common  sitting-room  of  a  family ;  also, 
in  universities,  the  sitting-room  of  a  stu- 
dent.  '  The  isimily  keeping-room.'  Dickem. 

Keepsake  (kep'sa'k),  n.  Anything  kept  or 
given  to  be  kept  for  the  sake  of  the  giver;  a 
token  of  friendship. 

Keesh  (kesh),  n.    Same  as  Kish. 

Keeslip  (kes'lip),  n.    Same  as  Keslop. 

Keeve  (kev),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cyf,  G.  kufe,  a  large 
tub,  from  L.  cupa,  a  tub,  a  cask,  whence 
also  B'r.  cuve,  a  large  tub.]  1.  A  large  vessel 
to  ferment  liquors  in ;  a  large  tub  or  vessel 
used  in  brewing ;  a  mashing-tub.  —  2.  In 
■mining,  a  large  vat  used  in  dressing  ores. 

Keeve  (kev),  v.t.  pret.  <fe  pp.  keeved;  ppr. 
keeving.  1.  To  put  in  a  keeve  for  fermenta- 
tion. —2.  To  overturn  or  lift  up,  as  a  cart,  so 
as  to  unload  it  all  at  once. 

Keever  (kev'er),  n.    A  keeve  (which  see). 

KefTekil  (kef-fek'il),  n.    See  Kiefekil. 

Keg  (keg),  n.  [A  form  of  cag  (which  see. 
See  also  Kedge).]  A  small  cask  or  barrel; 
a  cag. 

Kehul  (ke-hul'),  n.  [Ar.  kuhaul,  antimony.] 
A  mixture  of  antimony  and  frankincense, 
used  by  the  Arab  women  to  darken  their  eye- 
brows and  eyelashes. 

Keight.t  pret.  of  catch.    Caught.  Spenser. 

Keil  (kel),  n.    A  nine-pin.    See  Kayle. 

All  the  furies  are  at  a  game  called  nine.pins  or 
keils,  made  of  old  usurers'  bones,  and  their  souls 
looking  on  with  delight  and  betting  on  the  game. 

B.  Jonson. 

Keir  (ker),  i!.  [Icel.  ker,  a  tub  or  other  ves- 
sel, Dan.  kar,  a  vessel.]  In  bleaching,  a  large 
boiler. 

Keiser  (ki'zer),  n.  Another  spelling  of 
Kaiser.    See  C^SAR. 

Keitloa  (kit-16'a),  n.  [The  native  name.] 
Mhinoceros  Keitloa,  a  species  of  rhinoceros, 
a  native  of  South  Africa,  having  two  horns 
nearly  equal  to  each  other  in  length,  the 
front  one  curved  backwards,  tlie  back  one 
forward.  The  upper  lip  ov  erlaps  the  lower 
to  a  considerable  extent.  At  birth  the  horns 
are  only  indicated  by  prominences  on  the 
nose,  and  at  the  age  of  two  years  they  are 
hardly  more  than  1  inch  in  length,  but  at 
the  age  of  six  they  are  9  or  10  inches  long. 
The  keitloa  is  morose  and  ill-tempered,  and 
forms  a  very  dangerous  opponent. 

Kelsenonesian  (ke-le'no-ne"si-an),  n.  [Gr. 
kelainos,  black,  and  ncsos,  an  island.]  In 
ethn.  one  of  the  dark-coloured  inhabitants 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Kelaways  Rock  (kel'a-waz  rok),  n.  Same 
as  Kelloioay  Mock  (which  see). 

Kele.tf-t.  [See  Keel,  t).t.]  To  cool.  Chau- 
cer. 

Kelk  (kelk),  n.  [Gael,  and  Ir.  clach,  a  stone.] 
1.  A  large  stone  or  detached  rock. —  2.  A 
blow.— 3.  The  roe  of  a  fish.  [Provincial.] 

Kelk  (kelk),  V.  t.  [Probably  originally  to  pelt 
with  stones.  See  the  noun.]  To  beat  soundly. 
[Provincial.] 

Kell  (kel),  n.  [A  form  of  co.mL  ]  A  covering 
of  some  kind ;  a  film  or  membrane  ;  a  net- 
work ;  as,  (a)  the  caul  or  omentum.  See 
Caul.  (6)  The  membrane  or  caul  envelop- 
ing the  heads  of  some  children  at  birth. 

a  silly  jealous  fellow,  .  .  .  seeing  his  child  new 
born  included  in  a  kell,  thought  sure  a  Franciscan 
.  .  .  was  the  father  of  it,  it  was  so  like  a  friar's  cowl. 

Burtott. 

(c)  The  chrysalis  of  an  insect.  'Bury  him- 
self in  every  silkworm's  kell.'  B.  Jonson. 

(d)  A  net  in  which  females  inclose  their 
hair ;  the  back  part  of  a  cap.  (e)  A  film 
grown  over  the  eyes. 

His  wakeful  eyes  .  .  . 

Now  clouded  over  with  dim  cloudy  kclls.  Drayton. 

(/)  The  cobwebs  which  lie  on  the  grass, 
covered  with  dew,  in  the  morning. 

Neither  the  immoderate  moisture  of  July,  August, 
and  September,  nor  those  kells,  which,  like  cobwebs, 
do  sometimes  cover  the  ground,  do  beget  the  rot  in 
sheep.  Boyle. 

Kelled,  Keld  (keld),  a.    Having  a  kell  or 
covering;  having  its  parts  united  as  by  a 
kell  or  thin  membrane;  webbed. 
And  feeds  on  fish,  which  under  water  still 
He  with  his  keld  feet  and  keen  teeth  doth  kill. 

Drayton. 

Kelliadee  (kel  i'a-de),  n.  pi.  [From  Kellia, 
one  of  the  genera,  named  after  Mr.  0' Kelly, 
of  Dublin,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  A 
family  of  lamellibranchiate  mollusca,  em- 
bracing several  genera.  The  tyiiical  genus 
Kellia  has  two  British  representatives,  K. 
suborbiciilaris  and  K.  nitida.  They  are  small 
but  elegant  bivalves,  living  in  the  crevices 
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of  rocks  or  on  shells  or  sea-weeds,  or  lying 
free. 

Kelloway  Rock  (kel'o-wa  rok),  n.  [So  called 
from  being  well  developed  at  Kelloway 
Bridge.  Wiltshire.]  A  calcareous  bed  at  the 
base  of  the  O.xford  clay  in  Wiltshire  and 
Yorkshire.  Its  maximum  thickness  is  SOfeet, 
and  it  is  so  abundant  in  fossil  shells  as  often 
to  be  entirely  made  up  of  them. 

Kelp  (kelp),  n.  [O.E.  kilpe.  Origin  un- 
known.] 1.  The  produce  of  sea-weeds  when 
burned,  from  whicli  carbonate  of  soda  is 
obtained.  It  was  formerly  much  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass  and  soap,  and  large 
quantities  of  iodine  are  now  obtained  from 
the  residue  after  the  carbonate  of  soda  is 
separated. — 2.  The  sea-weed  from  which 
kelp  is  produced. 

Kelpie,  Kelpy  (kel'pi),  n.  [Probably,  as 
Jamieson  suggests,  connected  with  G.  kalb. 
a  calf.]  In  Scotland,  an  imaginary  spirit  of 
tiie  waters,  generally  seen  in  the  form  of  a 
horse,  who  was  believed  to  give  previous 
warning  when  a  person  was  about  to  be 
drowned,  and  sometimes  maliciously  to 
assist  in  drowning  persons. 

That  bards  are  second-sighted  is  nae  joke, 

And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  sp'ritual  folk ; 

Faj-s,  spunkies,  kelpies,  a',  they  can  explain  them. 

Eicriis. 

Kelson  (kel'son),  re.    Same  as  Keelson. 
Kelt,  Keltic  (kelt,  kelt'ik).    Same  as  Celt, 
Celtic. 

Kelt  (kelt),  71.  Cloth  with  the  nap,  generally 
of  native  black  wool.  [Scotch.] 

Kelt  (kelt),  n.  The  name  given  in  Scotland 
to  a  salmon  in  its  spent  state  after  spawn- 
ing; a  foul  fish. 

Kelter,  Kilter  (kel'ter),  n.    [Comp.  Dan. 
kilte,  to  gird,  to  tuck  up;  also  Prov.  E.  kilter,  ! 
a  tool.]   Order;  regular  or  proper  state.  j 

If  the  organs  of  prayer  be  out  of  kelter  or  out  of  I 
tune,  how  can  we  pray?  Barro7v. 

Keltie,  Kelty  (kel'ti),  n.  [Said  to  be  from  a 
famous  champion  drinker  in  Kinross-shire.] 
A  large  glass  or  bumper,  imposed  as  a  flue 
on  those  who,  as  it  is  expressed,  do  not  drink 
fair. — Cleared  keltie  aff,  a  phrase  used  to 
denote  that  one's  glass  is  quite  empty,  pre- 
vious to  drinking  a  bumper.  Sir  \v.  Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Kemb.t  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  cemban,  to  comb.]  To 

comb  (wliich  see).  Chaucer. 
Kemelin,t  >i.  [O.E.  kempUng;  Prov.E.  kemb- 

ing,  a  brewing- vessel,  kiuincl,  a  tub;  O.Fr. 

caiiibe,  a  brewing.]  A  tub;  a  brew'er's  vessel 

Cliaitcer. 

Kemp  (kemp),  v.i.  [Dan.  koempe,  to  fight, 
to  contend;  kcempe,  Icel.  kempa,  a  warrior; 
A.  Sax.  campian,  D.  kampen,  G.  kdmpfen, 
to  strive,  to  fight.]  To  strive  or  contend,  in 
whatever  way ;  to  strive  for  victory,  as 
reapers  on  the  harvest-fleld.  [Scotch.] 

Kemp  (kemp),  71.  [A.  Sax.  cempa,  a  soldier. 
See  the  verb.]  1.+  A  champion;  a  knight. — 
2.  The  act  of  striving  for  superiority  in  any 
way  whatever.    [Scotch.  ] 

Kemp,  Kempty  (kemp,  kemp'ti),  n.  The 
coarse  rough  liairs  of  wool,  which  is  avoided 
by  the  manufacturer  in  liis  purchases  of 
wool,  as  they  deteriorate  the  appearance  of 
fabrics,  and  do  not  take  dye  readily. 

Kemper  (kemp'er),  re.  One  who  kemps  or 
strives  for  superiority;  specifically,  a  com- 
petitor amongst  reapers.  [Scotch.] 

Mark,  I  see  nought  to  hinder  you  and  me  from 
helping  to  give  a  hot  brow  to  this  bevy  of  notable 
kenzpers.  Blackwood' s  Mag. 

Kempt  t  (kempt),  p.  and  a.  For  kembed,  pp. 
of  kemb,  to  comb. 

There  is  nothing  valiant  or  solid  to  be  hoped  for 
from  such  as  are  always  kempt,  and  perfumed,  and 
every  day  smell  of  the  taylor.  B.  jonson. 

Ken  (ken),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  kenned;  ppr.  ke7i- 
ning.  [O.E.  and  Sc.  ken,  Icel.  kenna,  D.  and 
G.  kennen,  A.  Sax.  cunnan,  to  ken,  to  know; 
comp.  the  allied  can,  canny,  cunning,  know. 
See  Know  ]  1.  To  know ;  to  understand;  to 
take  cognizance  of. 

J^al.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town? 
Pis/.  I  ken  the  wiglit;  he  is  of  substance  good. 

S7iai. 

2.  To  see  at  a  distance;  to  descry;  to  recog- 
nize. 

They  from  their  fields  can  see  the  countenance 
Of  your  fierce  war,  may  ken  the  glittering  lance. 
And  hear  you  shouting  fortli  your  brave  intent. 

IVordsTvorth. 
He  spake;  his  eye  in  lightning  rolls  I 
For  the  lady  was  ruthlessly  seized;  and  he  ketmed 
In  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  his  friend. 

Coler:dge. 

3.  In  Scots  laxo,  to  acknowledge  or  recognize 
by  a  judicial  act;  as,  to  ken  a  widow  to  her 
terce,  that  is.  to  recognize  or  decree  by  a 
judicial  act  the  riglit  of  a  widow  to  the  life- 


rent of  her  share  of  her  deceased  husband's 

lands.   See  Terce. 
Ken  (ken),  v.i.    To  look  round. 
Ken  (ken),  n.    Cognizance:  riew;  especially, 

reaoh  of  sight  or  knowledge.    '  Above  the 

reach  and  ken  of  a  mortal  apprehension.' 

South. 

Coasting  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken. 

Dryden. 

Ken  (ken),  n.  [Contr.  of  kennel.^  A  place 
where  low  or  disreputable  characters  lodge 
or  meet;  as,  a  padding  ken,  a  lodging-house 
for  tramps;  a  sporting  ken. 

Kendal  (ken'dal),  re.  A  coarse  woollen  cloth, 
so  named  from  the  town  of  Kendal  in  West- 
moreland, wliere  it  was  first  made.  It 
continued  to  be  called  Kendal  after  its 
manufacture  was  carried  on  elsewhere. 
'Apparelled  in  short  coats  of  Kentish  ken- 
dai:  Hall. 

Kenk  (kengk),  n.    Same  as  Kink. 

Kennel  (ken'nel),  n.  [Xorm.  Fr. ;  It.  canile; 
from  L.  canis,  a  dog.]  1.  A  house  or  cot  for 
dogs,  or  for  a  pack  of  hounds. — 2.  .\  pack 
of  hounds.  'A  yelping  kennel  of  French 
curs.'  Shak.—Z.  The  hole  of  a  fox  or  other 
beast;  a  haunt. 

Kennel  (ken'nel),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  kennelled; 
ppr.  kennelling.  To  lodge;  to  he;  to  dwell, 
as  a  dog  or  a  fox. 

The  dog  kennelled  in  a  hollow  tree.  L'Estrange. 

Kennel  (ken'nel),  v.t.  To  keep  or  confine  in 
a  kennel. 

Kennel  (ken'nel),  n.  [A  form  of  E.  channel. 
canal.'\  1.  The  water-course  of  a  street; 
a  gutter;  a  Uttle  canal  or  channel. — 2.  A 
puddle. 

Kennel-coal  (ken'nel-kol),  re.  Same  as  Can- 
nel-coal. 

Kennel-raker  (ken'nel-rak-er),  n.  A  sca- 
venger ;  one  fit  for  mean,  filthy  jobs. 

Kenning  (ken'ing),  re.  l.t  Range  of  vision; 
sight;  view. 

The  next  day  about  evening  we  saw,  within  a  ke)t- 
ning,  thick  clouds,  which  did  put  us  in  some  hope  of 
land.  Baccn. 

2.  As  little  as  one  can  recognize ;  a  small 
portion ;  a  little ;  as,  put  in  a  kennimj  of 
salt.  [Scotch.] 

Though  they  may  gang  a  kenftin  wrang. 
To  step  aside  is  human.  Burns. 

Kenspeckle  (ken'spek-l),  a.  [Probably  from 
ken,  to  know,  and  A.  Sax  specca,  a  speck,  a 
mark;  but  comp.  Icel.  kennispeki,  the  fa- 
culty of  knowing  others,  from  kcnna,  to 
know,  and  speki,  wisdom.]  Having  so  sin- 
gular an  appearance  as  to  be  easily  recog- 
nized; fitted  to  be  a  gazing-stock.  [Scotch.] 

I  grant  ye,  his  face  is  kenspeckle. 

That  the  white  o'  his  e"e  is  turn'ti  out.  Nicol. 

Kent  (kent).  re.  [Perhaps  connected  with 
cant,  to  tilt  (see  Cant,  v.  and  re  ),  and  comp. 
D.  kenteren,  to  overturn.]  A  long  staff 
used  by  sheplierds  for  leaping  over  ditches 
and  brooks;  a  cudgel;  a  rough  walking-stick; 
a  pole.  [Scotch.] 

A  better  lad  ne'er  lean'd  out  o'er  a  ke/it.  Ramsay. 

Kent  (kent),  v.t.  To  propel,  as  a  boat,  by 
pushing  with  a  kent  or  long  pole  against  the 
bottom  of  a  river;  to  punt.  [Scotch.] 

Kent-tiugle  (kenfbu-gl),  n.  [In  honour  of 
the  Duke  of  Kcnt.^  A  curved  six-keyed 
bugle, on  which 
every  tone  in 
the  musical 
scale  can  be 
sounded. 

Kentisll(kent'- 
ish),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to 
the  countv  of 
Kent.  —  Kent- 
ish fire,  a  term  given  to  the  continuous 
cheering  common  at  the  Protestant  meet- 
ings held  in  Kent  in  1828  and  1S23,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  passing  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill.  It  is  now  applied  to  the  shout- 
ing practised  by  Orangemen  at  political 
meetings,  in  derision  of  Roman  Catholics. — 
Kentish  rag.  in  geol.  a  dark-coloured,  tough, 
highly  fossiliferous,  arenaceous  limestone, 
belonging  to  the  lower  greensand.  It  oc- 
curs at  Hythe  and  other  places  in  Kent, 
and  from  its  durability  is  much  valued  for 
building. 

Kentle  (ken'tl),  n.  [Same  word  as  Quintal.'] 
In  coin,  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight;  as,  a 
kentle  of  fish. 

Kentledge  (kentlej),  n.  Kant,  pigs  of  iron 
for  ballast  laid  on  the  floor  of  a  ship. 

Kep  (kep),  r.f.  [See  Keep.]  To  catch,  as  in 
the  act  of  passing  througli  the  air,  falling, 
running,  and  the  like;  to  intercept;  to  meet. 
[Scotch.] 


Kent-bugle. 


MQum,  spring,  thou  darling  of  the  year  ! 

Ilk  cowslip  cup  shall  kep  a  tear.  Burns. 

Kepe,t  re.    Care;  attention.  Chaucer. 
Kepe.t  v.i.  or  t.    To  take  care;  to  care. 

Chaucer. 

Keplerian  (kep-le'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Kepler;  propounded  by  Kepler;  as, 
Keplerian  doctrines;  Keplerian  laws. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  modern  system  of  as- 
tronomy deserves  far  better  to  be  called  the  ATep- 
lerian  system  than  the  Copernican.  Haydn. 

Kepler's  La'WS (keplerz  laz),  n.pl.  The  laws 
of  the  courses  of  tlie  planets  established  by 
Kepler.  They  are  three  in  number:  (1.)  That 
the  planets  move  in  elliptical  orbits,  of 
which  the  sun  is  in  one  of  the  foci.  (2.)  That 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  sun  to 
the  planets  (called  the  7-adius  vector)  al- 
ways describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times. 
(3.)  That  the  squares  of  the  times  of  the  re- 
volutions of  the  planets  are  as  the  cubes  of 
their  mean  distances  from  the  sun. 

Kepler's  Problem  (kep'lerz  prob'Iem),  re. 
The  determining  the  eccentric  from  tlie 
mean  anomaly  of  a  planet,  or  the  determin- 
ing its  place  in  the  elliptic  orbit,  answering 
to  any  given  time. 

Kept  (kept),  pret.  &  pp.  of  keep.— Kept  mis- 
tress, a  concubine  or  woman  kept  and  main- 
tained by  a  particular  individual  as  his 
paramour. 

Keramic  (Ive-ram'ik),  a.  Same  as  Ceramic. 
Kerana  (ke-ra'na),  re.  In  music,  a  long  wind 

instrument  like  a  trumpet,  much  used  in 

Persia,  being  sounded  evening  and  morning. 
Kerargyrite  (ke-rar'ji-rit),  n.    [Gr.  keras, 

horn,  and  argyros,  silver.]    Same  as Kerate 

(wliioh  see). 

Kerasine  (kei-'a-sin),  a.  [Gr.  keras,  a  horn.] 

In  mineral,  horny:  corneous. 
Kerate  (ker'at),  n.    [Gr.  keras,  a  horn.] 

Chloride  of  silver ;  horn  silver :  so  named 

from  its  cutting  like  horn.    It  has  a  white 

streak,  and  no  distinct  cleavage. 
Keratin  (kei-'a-tin),  n.  Same  as  Epidermose 

(which  see). 

Keratode  (kei-'a-tod),  re.  [Gr.  keras,  keratos, 
horn,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  In  zool.  the 
homy  substance  of  which  the  skeleton  of 
many  sponges  is  composed. 

Keratome  (ker'a-tom).  71.  [Gr.  keras,  keratos, 
a  horn,  and  tomos,  cutting,  from  temnd,  to 
cut.]  An  instrument  for  dividing  the  trans- 
parent cornea  in  the  operation  for  cataract 
by  extraction. 

Keratonyxis  (kei-'a-to-niks"is),re.  [Gr.  keras, 
keratos,  horn,  and  nyxis,  a  puncturing.]  In 
surg.  the  operation  of  removing  a  cataract 
by  thrusting  a  needle  through  the  cornea  uf 
the  eye  and  breaking  up  the  opaque  mass. 

Keratophyllite  (ker-a-tofil-lit),  n.  [Gr. 
keras,  keratos,  a  horn,  phyllon,  a  leaf,  and 
lithos,  a  stone  ]  A  variety  of  hornblende, 
so  named  from  the  form  of  the  crystals. 

Keratophyte  (kei-'a-to-fit).  n.  [Gr.  keras. 
keratos,  a  horn,  and  phyton,  that  which 
grows.)  Cuvier's  name  for  a  polype  which 
has  a  horny  axis,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
lithophyte,  or  one  having  a  stony  axis.  Tlie 
term  is  now  disused. 

Keratosa  (ker-a-to'sa),  n.  pi.  The  division 
of  the  sponges  in  which  the  skeleton  is  com- 
posed of  keratode. 

Keratose  (ker'a-tos),  n.  Same  as  Keratode. 
Kertl-plate  (kerb'plat),  n.  Same  as  Curb- 
plate. 

Kerb -roof  (kerb'rbf),  n.  Same  as  Curb- 
roof. 

Kerb-stone  (kerb'ston),  n.  Same  as  Curb- 
stone. 

Kercher  t  (ker'cher),  n.    A  kerchief. 

He  became  like  a  man  in  an  exstacie  and  trance, 
and  white  as  a  kercher.  North. 

Kercher  t  (kei-'cher),  v.  t.    To  wrap,  as  in  a 

kercher. 

Pale  sickness  with  her  kerchered  he3.d  urwound. 

Giles  Fletcher. 

Kerchief  (ker'chef),  n.  [Contr.  from  O.E. 
coverchief,  O.Fr.  couvrechief,  couvrechef — 
Fr.  couvrir,  to  cover,  and  chef,  the  head.] 

1.  A  head-dress:  a  cloth  to  cover  the  head; 
hence,  any  cloth  used  in  dress. 

He  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muiBer,  and  a  kerchief, 

and  so  escape.  Sllak. 

2.  One  who  wears  a  kerchief;  a  lady. 

The  proudest  kerchief  of  the  court  shall  rest 
Well  satisfy'd  of  what  they  love  the  best.  Dryden. 

Kerchiefed,  Kerchieft  (ker'cheft),  a. 
Dressed;  hooded:  covered. 

Kerf  (kerf),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cyrf,  a  cutting  off, 
from  ceorfan,  cearfan,  to  cut,  to  can'e; 
comp.  G.  kcrbe,  a  notch  ;  kerben,  to  notch.] 
The  cliannel  or  way  made  through  wood  by 
a  saw  or  other  cutting  instrument. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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Kerl  (kerl),  ?i.  [See  Carl.]  A  man;  a  coun-  ' 
tryman;  a  peasant;  a  carl.  '  Poor  old  kerls 
making  theii'  daily  penny.'  North  Brit.  Rev. 
Kermes  (l^er'mez),  n.  [Ar.  and  Per.  kerin<?.i, 
Icirmis,  from  Skr.  kritni,  a  worm.]  A  scar- 
let dye-stuff  consisting  of  the  dried  bodies 
of  the  females  of  species  of  Coccus,  espe- 
cially Coccus  ilicis,  an  insect  found  on 
various  species  of  oak  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  bodies  are  round,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea.  The  dye  is  more  permanent  ' 
but  less  brilliant  than  cochineal. 
Kermes-mineral  (ker'mez-min-6r-al),  n.  A 
name  given  to  amorphous  trisulphide  of 
antimony  in  consequence  of  its  colour, 
which  is  orange-red. 
Kern,  Kerne  (kern),  71.  [O.Gael,  and  Ir. 
ceani,  a  man.]  1.  A  light -armed  foot- 
soldier  of  the  ancient  Irish  militia  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  armed  with  a  dart 
or  skean :  opposed  to  gallotvglass,  who  was 
heavy-armed. 

Soars  thy  presumption  then  so  high, 

Because  a  wretclied  i-erfi  ye  slew, 

Homajje  to  name  to  Roderic  Dhu  ?  Si'r  Scott. 
■  The  perpetual  warfare  of  these  petty  chieftains 
had  ^ven  rise  to  the  employment  of  mercenar)' 
troops,  partly  natives,  partly  from  Scotland,  known 
by  the  uncouth  names  of  keriis  and  gallowgrlasses. 

Haltam. 

2.  t  A  boor  or  low-lived  person;  a  chmd. 

We  take  a  kern  most  commonly  for  a  farmer  or 
country  bumpkin.  Bloioct. 

3.  In  English  law,  an  idle  person  or  vaga- 
bond. 

Kern  (kern),  n.  1.  A  quern  (which  see). — 
2.  t  A  churn. — 3.  [Probably  from  L.  crena,  j 
notch.  See  Crenate,  ifcc]  A  slight  pro- 
jection from  the  main  body;  specifically,  in 
printing,  that  part  of  a  type  which  hangs 
over  the  body  or  shank. 

Kern  (kern),  v.i.  [G.  and  D.  Iceni,  a  kernel. 
See  Kernel.]  1.  To  harden,  as  corn  in 
ripening.— 2.  To  take  the  form  of  corns ;  to 
granulate  ;  to  set,  as  fruit. 

Kern  (kern),  v.t.    In  type-founding,  to  form 
with  a  kern.    See  KERN,  n.  3. 

Kern-baby  (kern'ba-bi),  n.  [Sc.  kirn,  a  har- 
vest-home, and  babtj.]  An  image  dressed 
with  corn  and  carried  before  reapers  to 
their  harvest-home.  [Provincial.] 

Kernel  (kei-'uel),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cyrnel,  a  little 
corn,  a  grain,  a  kernel  or  core ;  G.  and 
D.  kern,  the  core  of  anything,  the  seed  of 
fruit:  allied  to  corn  and  to  L.  granum.  See 
Corn  and  Grain.]  1.  The  edible  substance 
contained  in  the  shell  of  a  nut  or  the  stone 
of  a  fruit. — 2.  Anything  inclosed  in  a  shell, 
husk,  or  integument;  a  grain  or  corn;  as,  a 
kernel  of  wheat  or  oats. — 3.  The  seed  of 
pulpy  fruit;  as,  the  kernel  of  an  apple. — 

4.  The  central  part  of  anything;  a  small 
mass  around  which  otlier  matter  is  con- 
creted :  a  nucleus.  —  5.  Fig.  the  important 
part  of  anything,  as  a  question,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  which  surrounds  it;  the 
main  or  essential  point,  as  opposed  to  mat- 
ters of  less  import;  the  core;  the  gist;  as, 
to  come  to  the  kernel  of  the  question.— 6.  A 
hard  concretion  in  the  flesh. 

Kernel  (ker'nel),  v.i.  To  harden  or  ripen 
into  kernels,  as  the  seeds  of  plants. 

Kernel  (ker'nel),  n.  In  arch,  a  crenelle 
(which  see). 

Kernelled  (ker'neld).  a.    Having  a  kernel. 

Kernelly  (ker'nel-i),  a.  Full  of  kei-nels;  re- 
sembling kernels. 

Kernelwort  (kei-'nel-wert),  n.  A  popular 
name  of  Scrophularia  nodosa  (common  fig- 
wort). 

Kernisllt  (I^ern'ish),  a.  Having  the  charac- 
ter of  a  kern;  clownish.  'A  yeity  kerninh 
prince.'  Milton. 

Kerodon  (ker'6-don),  n.  [Gr.  keras,  a  horn, 
and  odous,  a  tooth.]  A  South  American 
genus  of  rodents,  allied  to  the  cavies,  about 
the  size  of  a  guinea-pig,  and  of  an  olive-gray 
colour. 

Kerolite  (ker'o-lit),  n.  [Gr.  keros,  wax,  and 
lithus,  a  stone.]  A  mineral  of  a  white  or 
green  colour,  greasy  feel,  and  vitreous  or 
resinous  lustre,  found  in  Silesia.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia. 

Keroselene  (ker'o-se-len),  n.  [See  KERO- 
SENE] An  extremely  light,  volatile,  liquid 
hydrocarbon,  which  fii-st  passes  over  when 
petroleum,  coal-tar,  &c.,  are  distilled.  It 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  650,  a  rather  plea- 
sant ethereal  odour,  and  resembles  benzole 
in  its  properties,  but  is  much  lighter,  and  a 
powerful  anjesthetic.  A  solution  consisting 
of  one  grain  of  india-rubber  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  keroselene  is  used  as  a  coating 
fluid  in  the  photographic  dry  collodion  pro- 
cess, to  make  the  film  stick  more  firmly  to  1 


the  plate.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  chloroform. 
Kerosene  (ker'o-sen),  n.  [From  Gr.  keros, 
wax.  ]  A  liquid  hydrocarbon  distilled  from 
coals,  bitumen,  petroleum,  dx. ,  extensively 
used  in  America  as  a  lamp-oil.  When  pure 
it  is  colourless,  and  its  specific  gravity  varies 
from  '780  to  '825.  It  is  the  same  as,  or  very 
closely  related  to,  the  British  paralfin  oil. 
Called  also  American  Paraffin  Oil,  Photo- 
yen,  and  Mineral  Oil. 

Kers.t  Kerse.t  «.  [A.  Sax.  cerse  or  cterse.] 
A  cress. — Xe  sette  he  not  a  kers,  he  cared 
not  a  cress.  Chaucer.  In  such  expressions 
this  word  is  now  corrupted  into  curse.  See 
Curse,  n. 

Kersen  t  (kers'n),  v.  t.  A  corruption  of  Chris- 
ten. 

Fi-h,  one  Cfood  C^sar,  a  pump-maker, 
Kerse7i'd  him.  Beaic.  &•  Fl. 

Kersey  (kei-'zi),  n.  [Comp.  Sc.  carsaye,  D. 
karsaai,  Fr.  cariset,  crescau,  Sw.  kcrsing, 
kersey.  Littr6  suggests  that  the  Fr.  cn  seau 
is  from  croiser,  to  cross,  croise,  twilled.]  A 
species  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  usually 
ribbed,  made  from  long  wool. 

Kersey  (ker'zi),  a.   1.  Consisting  of  kersey. 

Will  she  with  huswife's  hand  provide  thy  meat. 
And  every  Sunday  morn  thy  neckcloth  plait, 
Which  o'er  thy  kersey  doublet  spreading  wide, 
In  service  time  drew  Cic'ly's  eye  aside?  Gay. 

Hence — 2.  Homespun;  homely. 

Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  express'd 
In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes.  Shak. 

Kerseymere  (ker'zi-mer),  n.  [See  Cassi- 
3IERE.]  A  thin  twilled  stuff  woven  from 
the  finest  wools,  used  for  men's  garments; 
cassimere. 

Kerseynette  (kei-'zi-net),  n.  A  thin  woollen 
stuff;  cassinette  (which  see). 

Kerve,t)).<.    To  carve;  to  cut.  Chaucer. 

Kerver.t  n.    A  carver.  Chaucer. 

Kesart  (ke'zer),  n.  [See  C^SAR.]  An  em- 
peror. 

Kings  and  kesars  at  her  feet  did  them  prostrate. 

SpeJiser. 

Kesari,  n.  An  East  Indian  name  for  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Lathyrus.    See  Lathvrus. 

Keslop  (kes'lop),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cese-lib,  cyse- 
lib,  curdled  milk  —  cese,  cyse,  cheese,  and 
lib.  bewitching ;  comp.  G.  kdselab,  curdled 
milk— /ense,  cheese,  and  lab,  rennet;  Gotli. 
lubi,  a  drug,  poison.]  The  stomach  of  a 
calf  prepared  for  rennet. 

Kesse.t         To  kiss.  Chaucer. 

Kest.t  pret.  of  cast.    Cast.  Spenser. 

Keste,t  pret.    Kissed.  Chaucer. 

Kestrel  (kes'trel),  n.  [Burgundian  cristel; 
Fr.  cresserelle,  quercelle,  a  hawk  of  a  red- 


Kestrel  {Falco  Tiniiunculus). 

dish  colour.  Wedgwood.'\  The  Falco  Tin- 
nunculus,  a  common  British  species  of  fal- 
con, called  also  Stannel  and  Windhover.  It 
is  rather  larger  than  the  merlin,  its  whole 
length  being  from  13  to  15  inches.  ■  It  builds 
in  hollow  trees  and  in  cliffs,  or  in  nests  de- 
serted by  crows,  magpies,  itc.  It  feeds  on 
mice,  small  birds,  insects,  &c.  The  kestrel 
may  be  at  once  recognized  by  its  peculiar 
habit  of  hovering  or  sustaining  itself  in  the 
same  place  in  the  air  by  a  rapid  motion  of 
its  wings,  always  with  its  head  to  the  wind. 
The  male  and  female  differ  considerably  in 
colour,  ash-gray  prevailing  more  in  the  for- 
mer and  rusty  brown  in  the  latter.  This 
hawk  was  regarded  as  of  a  mean  or  base 
kind,  and  hence  kestrel  was  often  used  as  a 
contemptuous  epithet.    See  the  adjective. 

Kestrel  t  (kes'trel),  a.  Base.—Eestrell  kynd, 
base  nature.  Spenser. 

Ket  (ket),  n.  [Icel.  kjbt,  ket;  Dan.  kibd, 
fiesli.]   Carrion;  filth  of  any  kind. 

Ket  (ket),  n.  A  matted  hairy  fleece  of  wool. 
[Scotch.] 

Ketch  (kech),  n.  [Comp.  D.  and  G.  kits,  G. 
kitz;  perhaps  tlie  same  word  as  Fr.  caiche, 
a  form  of  caique,  Turk,  qaiq,  a  light  skiff 
used  in  the  Bosphorus.]   A  strongly-built 


vessel,  of  the  galiot  order,  usually  two- 
masted,  and  from  100  to  250  tons  burden. 
Ketches  were  formerly  much  used  as  bomb- 
vessels,  the  peculiarity  of  the  rig,  affording 


Ketch. 


so  much  space  before  the  mainmast  and  at 
the  greatest  beam,  well  fitting  them  for 
mortar  vessels.   See  Bomb-ketch. 

Ketch,  t 'i.    A  musical  catch.    Beau.  &  Fl. 

Ketch  (kech),  n.  A  hangman.  See  Jack- 
Ketch. 

Ketcht  (Irech),  n.  [.A.  form  of  fe^.  ]  A  cask; 
a  keg.  Shak. 

Ketche.tf.i.    To  catch.  Chaucer. 

Ketchup  (kech'up),  n.  [See  Catchup.]  A 
name  common  to  several  kinds  of  sauce, 
much  used  with  meat,  fish,  toasted  cheese, 
&c. — Mushroom  ketchup  is  made  from  the 
common  mushroom  (Agaricus  carnpestris), 
by  taking  a  number  of  them,  breaking 
them  into  small  pieces  and  mixing  with 
salt,  which  so  acts  as  to  reduce  the  whole 
mass  to  an  almost  liquid  state.  It  is 
then  strained  and  boiled.— Wabmt  ketchup 
is  made  from  um-ipe  walnuts  before  the 
shell  is  hardened.  They  are  beaten  to  a 
pulp,  and  the  juice  separated  by  straining; 
salt,  vinegar,  and  spices  are  added,  and  the 
whole  is  boiled. — Tomato  ketchup  is  made 
from  tomatoes  by  a  similar  process. 

Ketone  (ke'ton),  n.  In  cheni.  same  as  Ace- 
tone,  2. 

Kettle  Cket'l),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cell,  cetel,  or  cytel; 
comp.  D.  ketel,  Icel.  Icetill,  Sw.  kettel,  Goth. 
katils,  G.  kessel,  kettle ;  all  borrowed  from 
L.  catillus,  dim.  of  catimis,  a  deep  bowl, 
a  vessel  for  cooking  food.]  1.  A  vessel 
of  iron  or  other  metal,  of  various  shapes 
and  dimensions,  used  for  heating  and  lx>il- 
ing  water  or  other  liquor. — 2.  t  An  abbrevia- 
tion of  Kettle-drum. 

And  let  the  kettie  to  the  trumpet  speak. 

The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without.  S/iak. 

— A  pretty  kettle  of  fish.  See  KIDDLE. 
Kettle-drum  (ket'l-drum),  n.  1.  A  drum 
consisting  of  a  copper  vessel,  usually  hemi- 
spherical, covered  with  parchment.  Kettle- 
drums were  formerly  used  in  pairs  in  mar- 
tial music  for  cavalry,  but  are  now  chiefly 
confined  to  orchestras.  They  are  usually 
tuned  to  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the 
piece  in  which  they  are  to  be  used  by 
tightening  or  loosening  the  head  or  skin  by 


I,  Kohler's  Patent  Kettle-drum.   2,  Ordinary  Kettle- 
drum. 

means  of  a  ring  of  metal  moved  by  screws 

turned  by  a  key.  —2.  Same  as  Drum,  7  and  S. 
Kettle-drummer  (ket'l-drum-er),  n.  One 

who  beats  the  kettle-drum. 
Kettle-hat  (ket'l-hat),  n.   The  iron  hat  of  a 

knight  in  the  middle  ages ;  also  applied  to 

the  leather  burgonet. 

Kettle-holder  (ket'l-hold-er),  n.  Any  con- 
trivance, as  a  little  mat,  for  holding  the 
handle  of  a  kettle  when  hot. 

Kettle-pins  t  (ket'l-pinz),  n.  Nine -pins; 
1  skittles. 

Kettrin  (ket'trin),  n.    Same  as  Cateran. 
Keuper  (koi'per),  n.    In  geol.  the  German 


ch,  cAain;     ch.  Sc.  locA;     g,  g'o;     j,job;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing';     in,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;   wh,  tifiig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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name  for  the  upper  member  of  the  trias  or 
upper  new  red  sandstone  formation,  the 
lower  members  being  the  Muschelkalk  and 
the  Bunter-sandstein. 

Kevel  { Itev'el),  n.  Antilope  Dorcas,  a  spe- 
cies of  antelope  found  in  Central  Africa. 
It  is  similar  to  tlie  gazelle  in  its  manners 


Kevel  {Atililofe  Dorcas.) 

and  habits.  Its  head  resembles  tliat  of  the 
goat,  and  its  body  is  muuli  smaller  tlian  a 
roebuclv's.    See  KOEIN. 

Kevel  (liev'el),  n.  [Prov.  E.  kevel,  cavel,  a 
rod,  a  horse's  bit,  a  gag;  Dan.  kievle,  a  peg, 
a  rolling-pin.]  NaiU.  a  piece  of  timber  serv- 
ing to  belay  great  ropes  to. 

Kevel-head  (Ivev'el-hed),  n.  Naut.  the  end 
of  one  of  tlie  top  timbers  used  as  a  kevel. 

Kevere.t  f.t.  To  cover;  to  recover.  Chaucer. 

Kex  (keks),  11.    A  dry  stalk  ;  kecksy. 

Kexy  (kek'si),  a.  Abounding  with  kex;  over- 
grown with  weeds;  weedy.    Dr.  U.  More. 

Key  (ke),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cceg,  cmge,  P'ris.  kai, 
kei,  a  key.  Affinities  doubtful.  ]  1.  An  in- 
strument for  shutting  or  opening  a  lock  by 
being  inserted  into  it,  and  generally  made, 
by  turning,  to  push  a  bolt  one  way  or  the 
other.  Hence  —  2.  Fig.  Tliat  whereby  any 
mystery  is  disclosed  or  anything  difficult 
explained;  a  guide;  a  solution;  an  explan- 
ation; as,  a  key  to  a  cipher;  a  key  to  a  riddle; 
a  key  to  a  mathematical  problem. — 3.  An 
instrument  by  which  something  is  screwed 
or  turned;  as,  tlie  key  of  a  watcli  or  clock;  a 
screw-7tei/.— 4.  Something  tliat  fastens,  keeps 
tiglit,  prevents  movement,  or  tlie  lilce;  speci- 
fically, (ft)  in  arch,  a  piece  of  wood  let  into 
the  back  of  another,  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  of  the  grain,  to  preserve  the  last 
from  warping,  (h)  In  masonry,  the  highest 
central  stone  of  an 
arch;  the  key-stone, 
(c)  In  mech.  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  iron 
or  wood,  which  is 
driven  firmly  into  a 
mortise  or  seat  pre- 
pared to  receive  it, 
for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  parts  of  a 
machine  immovably 
together.  An  exam- 
ple of  its  most  com- 
mon application  is 
slioOTi  in  the  figure :  a  is  a  key  fixing  the 
wheel  h  to  the  shaft  c.  Another  form  is  shown 
under  Cotter.  —  5.  In  music,  (a)  a  lever  of 
wood,  ivory.or  metal  in  an  organ,  pianoforte, 
flute,  clarinet,  cornet,  or  other  fixed  toned 
instrument,  struck  or  pressed  by  the  fingers 
in  playing  the  instrument.  (6)  The  funda- 
mental or  governing  note  or  tone  of  the  scale 
in  which  a  piece  is  composed,  and  with  which 
it  usually  begins  and,  with  Vmt  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, ends;  the  key-note.— 6.  The  husk 
containing  the  seed  of  an  ash.  —  Key  of 
a  position  or  country  (milit.),  a  point  the 
possession  of  which  gives  control  of  a  posi- 
tion or  country.  —  Power  of  the  keys,  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  power  of  the 
pope,  or  the  power  of  excommunicating  or 
absolving;  so  called  from  the  declaration  of 
Christ  to  Saint  Peter,  as  recorded  in  Mat. 
xvi.  19,  'I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  &c. ;'  hence,  the 
authority  of  the  ministry  in  any  Christian 
church  to  administer  tlie  discipline  of  the 
church  and  to  grant  or  withhold  its  privi- 
leges. 

What  Henry  and  his  favourite  counsellors  meant 
by  the  Supremacy  was  certainly  nothing  less  than 
the  whole  poiuer  of  the  keys.  The  king  was  to  be 
the  pope  of  his  kingdom,  the  vicar  of  God,  the  expo- 
sitor of  CathoUc  verity,  the  channel  of  sacramental 
graces.  Mcicaiilay. 

— Queen's  keys,  in  Scots  law,  that  part  of  a 
warrant  which  authorizes  a  messenger  or 
sheriff-officer  to  break  open  lockfast  places 
in  order  to  come  at  a  debtor  or  his  goods. 


Key  (ke),  v.t.  To  fasten  with  a  key  or  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  wood  or  Iron ;  to  fasten  or 
secure  firmly. 

Key  (ke),  n.    A  quay  (which  see). 

Key  (ke),  n.    See  Cay. 

Key  (ke),  n.  (Manx  kiare-asfecd,  twenty- 
four.  ]  One  of  the  twenty-four  commoners 
who  represent  the  people  in  the  parliament 
or  Court  of  Tynwalil  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Under  the  title  of  the  House  of  Keys  these 
twenty-four  representatives  form  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Tynwald  Court  or  legislative 
body  of  the  island,  the  other  branch  con- 
sisting of  the  governor  and  his  council. 

Keyage  (ke'aj),  n.    Same  as  Quayage. 

Key-bed  (ke'bed),  n.  In  mach.  a  rectangu- 
lar groove  made  to  receive  a  key  for  the 
purpose  of  binding  the  parts,  as  the  wheel 
and  shaft  of  a  machine,  firmly  together,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  one  part  turning  on  the 
other;  a  key-seat. 

Key-board  (ke'bord),  n.  In  music,  the 
series  of  levers  in  a  keyed  instrument,  as 
a  pianoforte,  organ,  or  harmonium,  upon 
which  the  fingers  press  to  produce  percus- 
sifin  of  the  wires,  or,  in  the  organ  and  har- 
monium, the  opening  of  the  valves. 

Key-bugle  (ke'bu-gl),  n.  Same  as  Kent- 
liuglc  (which  see). 

Key-cold  (ke'kold),  a.  Cold  as  a  key;  lifeless; 
inanimate. 

Poor  ki'y.coid  figure  of  a  holy  king ! 

Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster !  Shak. 

Key-colour  (ke'kul-er),  n.  In  painting,  a 
leading  colour. 

Keyed  (ked),  a.  l.  Furnished  with  keys ; 
as,  a  keyed  instrument. — 2.  Set  to  a  key, 
as  a  tune. — Keyed  bugle.  Same  as  Kent- 
bugle. 

Key-fastener  (ke'fasn-Sr),  n.  An  attach- 
ment to  a  lock  to  prevent  the  turning  of  the 
key  by  a  person  outside. 

Key-guard  (ke'giird),  7i.  A  shield  which 
shuts  down  over  a  key  to  prevent  its  being 
pushed  out  of  the  lock  from  the  outside. 

Keyhole  (ke'hol),  n.  l.  A  hole  or  aperture 
in  a  door  or  lock  for  receiving  a  key. — 2.  In 
carp,  a  hole  or  excavation  in  beams  intended 
to  be  joined  together,  to  receive  the  key 
which  fastens  them. — Keyhole  limpet,  a  gas- 
teropodous  mollusc  of  the  genus  I'issurella, 
family  Fissurellida;:  so  called  from  the  apex 
being  perforated  like  a  keyhole. — Keyhole 
saw,  a  narrow  slender  saw  used  for  cutting 
out  sharp  curves,  such  as  keyholes  reciuire, 
whence  its  name. 

Key-note  (ke'not),  n.  In  music,  the  first 
note  of  any  scale;  the  do  or  doh;  the  funda- 
mental note  or  tone  to  which  the  whole  of 
a  movement  has  a  certain  relation  or  bear- 
ing, to  which  all  its  modulations  are  referred 
ami  accommodated,  and  in  which,  if  tlie 
movement  is  regular,  it  both  begins  and 
ends. 

Key-screw  (ke'- 

skro),  n.  A  le- 
ver for  turning 
a  screw. 

Key -seat  (ke'- 
set),  n.  A  key- 
lied  (which  see). 

Keystone  (ke'- 
ston),  n.  The 
stone  of  an  arch 
which.beingthe 
last  put  in,  keys 
or  locks  the 
whole  together; 
the  stone  in  an  arch  which  is  equidistant 
from  its  springing  extremities:  in  a  circular 
arch  there  will  be  two  keystones,  one  at 
the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom.  In  some 
arches  the  keystone  projects  from  the  face. 
In  vaulted  Gothic  roofs  it  is  usually  orna- 
mented with  a  boss  or  pendant.  See  Arch 
and  Groin. 

Key-tone  (ke'ton),  n.    Same  as  Key-note. 

Key-way  (ke'wa),  n.  The  mortise  made  for 
the  reception  of  a  key;  a  slot  in  the  open- 
ing of  a  wheel  enabling  tlie  key  to  fasten  it 
to  the  shaft. 

Khaliff  (ka'lit),  n.    Same  as  Calif. 

Khamsin  (kam'sin),       Same  as  Kamsin. 

Khan(kan),  M.  [Tartar  and  Turk.]  In  Asia, 
a  governor;  a  king;  a  prince;  a  chief 

Khan  (kan),  n.  [Per.  hhdn,  a  house,  a  tent,] 
An  eastern  inn;  a  caravansary.  The  khans 
in  towns  are  of  two  kinds:  those  for  travel- 
lers and  pilgrims,  where  a  lodging  is  fur- 
nished gratis;  and  those  for  traders,  which 
are  usually  handsomer  and  more  conven- 
ient, having  well-secured  doors  to  tlie  apart- 
ments. A  very  small  sum  is  charged  for 
lodgment,  but  a  duty  is  charged  on  all 


A,  Keystone  in  plan  of  Groin. 


goods  sold  within,  and  there  are  also  certain 
other  charges.   These  establishments  may 


Interior  of  a  Khan. 

belong  to  government  or  to  private  indivi- 
duals. 

Khanate  (kan'at),  n.  The  dominion  or  juris- 
diction of  a  khan. 

Khansamah,  Khansuma  (kan'sa-ma,  kan'- 

su-ma),  n.  One  who  is  over  other  servants; 
a  head  servant.  [Anglo-Indian.] 

Khaya  (ka'ya),  n.  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nat  order  Meliaceoe.  Tliei'e  is  but 
one  species,  K.  senegalensis,  a  large  hand- 
some tree,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia 
and  ill  the  valleys  near  Cape  Verde,  as  well 
as  in  ZamVjesi  land.  It  is  imperfectly  known, 
but  is  described  as  having  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves,  and  small  cyniose  flowers  growing 
in  panicles  about  as  long  as  the  leaves.  The 
fruit  is  capsular,  with  compressed  or  sub- 
alate  seeds. 

Khedive  (ke-dev'),  n.  ATaikisli  title  applied 
to  the  Pasha  or  governor  of  Egypt,  implying 
a  rank  or  authority  superior  to  a  prince  or 
viceroy,  but  inferior  to  an  independent  sov- 
ereign. The  title  is  an  old  one  revived  by 
Isniael  I. 

Khenna  (ken'na),  7J.  [Ar.  alkenna.]  A  Per- 
sian dye  for  the  hair,  used  in  the  baths  of 
Constantinople. 

Khitmutgar  (kit-mut'gar),  n.  [Hind.]  In 
India,  a  waiter  at  table;  an  under  butler. 

Azimoolah  was  originally  a  khiCmitf^ar  in  some 
Anglo-Indian  family.  Capt.  M.  Thomson. 

Kholsun  (kol'sun),  n.  [Hind.]  The  native 
dug  of  India;  the  dhole.    See  DHOLE. 

Khbtbah  (kot'ba),  «.  A  Mohammedan  forai 
of  prayer,  chiefly  a  confession  of  faith,  re- 
peated at  the  commencement  of  public 
worship  in  the  mosques  every  Friday  morn- 
ing. It  is  regarded  by  Slnssulmans  as  the 
most  sacred  portion  of  their  service,  and 
the  insertion  of  his  name  in  this  prayer  is 
regarded  as  the  chief  prerogative  of  the 
sultan. 

Khur  (kur),  n.   See  Dziggetai. 

Khus  (kus),  n.  The  East  India  name  of  a 
species  of  grass  (Andropogon  muricatus), 
which  has  a  sweet-smelling  root. 

Khus-khus  (kus'kus),  n.  A  fragrant  attar 
obtained  from  khus  (Andropogon  muri- 
catus). 

Kiabooca-wood  (ki-a-bo'ka-wud),«.  A  beau- 
tifully mottled  or  curled  wood,  in  colour 
ranging  from  orange  to  a  deep  brown,  from 
the  Moluccas,  Borneo,  Singapore,  &c., 
obtained  from  Pterospermum  indicum. 
Called  also  Amboyna-wood. 

Kiang  (ki'ang),  n.    Same  as  Dziggetai. 

Kiaugh  (kyach),  n.  Toil;  trouble;  anxiety. 
[Scotch.] 

Kibble  (kib'l),  u.t.  To  cut  or  bruise.  [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Kibble,  Kibbal  (kiba,  kiblial),  n.  [Armor. 
kibel.]  In  mining,  a  lai'ge  bucket,  gener- 
ally of  iron,  in  which  the  ore  and  attal  are 
brought  to  the  surface. 

Kibble-filler  (kili'l-fil-er),  n.  In  mining,  the 
man  who  fills  the  kibble  and  sends  the  ore 
to  the  surface. 

Kibbler  (kib'ler),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  kibbles  or  cuts,  especially  a  machine 
for  cutting  beans  and  peas  for  cattle. 

Kibbling  (kib'ling).    Same  as  Kibling. 

Kibe  (kib),  n.  [W.  cibwst,  chilblains  — a6, 
cup,  and  gwst,  moist,  fluid.]  A  chap  or 
crack  in  the  flesh  occasioned  by  cold;  an  ul- 
cerated chilblain,  as  in  the  heels. 

I  am  almost  out  at  heels. — 
Why,  then,  let  ksdcs  ensue.  S/tak. 

Kibed  (kibd),  a.  Chapped;  cracked  with 
cold ;  affected  with  chilblains ;  as,  Jcibed 
heels. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abime;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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Eibitka  O'i-l'it'ka),  n.  1.  A  tent  of  the  no- 
mad tribes  cif  the  Kirghiz-Tartars.  The  frame 
consists  of  twelve  stalves,  each  feet  liigh, 
set  up  in  a  eircle  12  feet  in  diameter,  on 
which  is  laid  a  wheel-shaped  roof-frame, 
consisting  also  of  twelve  stakes,  united  at 


Kibitka  or  Kirghiz  Tent. — From  Zaieski. 

one  extremity  but  free  at  the  other,  so  that 
the  stakes  radiate  like  spokes.  The  whole  is 
covered  with  tliick  cloth  made  of  sheep's 
wool,  with  the  exception  of  an  apertui'e  in 
the  centre  for  the  escape  of  smoke.  The 
door  is  formed  by  the  removal  of  a  stake. 

2.  A  Prussian  vehicle,  consisting  of  a  frame 
of  wood  rounded  at  top,  covered  with  felt 
or  leather,  and  placed  on  wheels,  serving  as 
a  kind  of  movable  habitation.  It  is  used 
for  travelling  in  winter. 

Kiblah  (kib'la),  n.    Same  as  KeUah. 

Kibling  (kib'ling),  n.  A  part  of  a  small  fish 
used  by  fishermen  for  bait  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland.    Written  also  Kibbling. 

KVoy  (kib'i),  a.    Affected  with  kibes. 

He  halteth  often  that  hath  a  ^tdy  heel.  Skelton. 

KiCheljt  ».  [A.  Sax.  ciceZ,  a  morsel.]  A  little 
cake.  Chaucer. 

Kick  (kik),  v.t.  [W.  ciciaw,  to  kick,  cic,  the 
foot.]  1.  To  strike  with  the  foot;  as,  a  man 
kicks  a  dog.— 2.  To  strike  in  recoiling;  as,  his 
gun  kicked  him  on  the  shoulder.— To /ct'c/c 
the  beam,  to  fly  up  and  strike  the  beam,  as 
the  lighter  scale  of  a  balance  outweighed 
by  the  heavier;  hence,  to  be  found  wanting. 

Lady  M.'s  zeal  had  adhered  to  them  through  the 
worst  of  times,  and  was  ready  to  sustain  the  same 
severities  of  fortune  should  their  scale  once  more 
Aicji;  the  beajn.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

— To  kick  up  a  row  or  a  diist,  to  create  a 
disturbance.  [Colloq.] — To  kick  the  bucket, 
to  die.  [Vulgar.] 

Kick  (kik),  v.i.  1.  To  strike  with  the  foot 
or  feet ;  to  be  in  the  habit  of  striking  with 
the  foot  or  feet ;  as,  a  horse  accustomed  to 
kick.— 2.  To  thrust  out  tlie  foot  or  feet  ivith 
violence,  either  in  wantonness,  resistance, 
anger,  or  contempt;  to  manifest  opposition. 

wherefore  /^I'ck  ye  at  my  sacrifice  and  at  mine  of- 
ferings, which  I  have  conmianded?      i  Sam.  ii.  29. 

3.  To  recoil,  as  a  musket  or  other  firearm. 
— To  kick  off,  in  foot-ball,  to  give  the  ball 
the  first  kick  in  the  game. 

Kick  (kik),  »!.  1.  A  blow  with  the  foot  or 
feet;  a  striking  or  thrust  of  the  foot. — 2.  In 
foot-ball,  (a)  one  who  kicks;  one  who  kicks 
off.  'He's  tlie  best  hick  and  charger  at 
Rugby.'  Hughes.  (6)  The  right  or  turn  of 
kicking  the  ball.— 3.  The  recoil  of  a  firearm 
when  discharged. — 4.  The  projection  on  the 
tang  of  the  blade  of  a  pocket  knife  by  which 
the  blade  is  prevented  from  striking  the 
spring  when  closed. — 5.  Fashion  ;  thing  in 
vogue.    [Slang.  ] 

'Tisthe  kic^,  I  say,  old  un,  so  I  brought  it  down. 

Kicker  (kik'er),  n.    One  that  kicks. 

Kickslia'W(kik'sha),  n.  [Corrupted  from  Fr. 
quelque  chose,  something.]  1.  Something 
fantastical  or  uncommon,  or  something  that 
has  no  particular  name. — 2.  A  light,  un- 
substantial dish  of  cooking. 

Cressy  was  lost  by  kickshaws  and  soup-maigre. 

Feni07i. 

Kickshoe  (kik'shb),  n.  A  dancer,  in  con- 
tempt; a  caperer;  a  biiffoon.  Milton. 

Kicksy-'wicksy  t  (kik'si-wik'si),  n.  ['Writ- 
ten also  Kickgy-winsie,  and  doubtfully  con- 
nected with  kick  and  wince.  See  Kicky- 
wicky.]  A  word  apparently  implying  rest- 
lessness, useil  in  one  passa,ge  in  the  sense 
of  an  unruly  jade.    See  KICKY-WIOKY. 

Kicksy-'wicksy  (kik'si-wik'si),  a.  Fantastic; 
restless;  uncertain. 

Perhaps  an  isjnis  fatiuis  now  and  then 
Starts  up  in  iioies.  stinks,  and  goes  out  a^en  ; 


Such  kicksy-'wicksy  flames  shew  but  how  dear 
Thy  great  light's  resurrection  would  l)e  here. 
Poetns  sicdJoiJied  to  R,  Fletcher's  Epigyams. 

Kick'Up  (kik'up),  n.  1.  A  disturbance ;  a 
row. — 2.  The  name  given  by  the  negroes  of 
Jamaica  to  the  water-thrush  (Seiurus)  from 
its  liabit  of  jerking  its  tail  after  the  fashion 
of  our  wagtail. 

Kicky-'wicky  (kik'i-wik'i),  n.  [A  form  of 
Kicksy-wicksy,  which  Is  written  hy  some 
editors  in  the  passage  quoted.]  Applied  by 
Shakspere  ludicrously  to  a  man's  wife. 

He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen, 
Tiiat  hugs  his  kicky-ivicky  here  at  home. 

Kid  (kid),  n.  [Icel.  kid  {kidh),  Dan.  and  Sw. 
kid,  G.  kitz.  kitze,  kitzlein,  a  kid.]  1.  A  young 
goat. — 2.  Leather  made  from  the  skin  of  a 
kid,  or  from  other  hides  in  imitation  of  it. 
3.  An  infant ;  a  child.  [Slang.]  '  So  you've 
got  the  kid.'  Dickens.— i.  pi.  Gloves  made 
of  leather  from  the  skin  of  a  kid,  or  of  lea- 
ther made  to  resemble  it. 

Kid  (kid),  V.  t.  or  i.  pret.  &  pp.  kidded;  ppr. 
kidding.  To  bring  forth  a  young  one,  es- 
pecially a  goat. 

Kid  (kid),  n.  [W.  cieZi/s,  faggots.]  A  faggot; 
a  bundle  of  heath  and  furze. 

Kid  (kid),  v.t.  To  make  into  a  bundle,  as 
faggots. 

Kid  (kid),  n.  [Possibly  a  form  of  kit]  A 
small  wooden  tub  or  vessel :  applied  by 
sailors  to  the  vessel  in  which  they  receive 
their  food. 

Kidt  (kid),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  kythan,  Sc.  kythe, 
to  make  known,  to  show.  ]  1.  To  show, 
discover,  or  make  known. — 2.  To  hoax;  to 
deceive.  [Cant.] 

Kid.t  Kidde.t  pret.  &  pp.  of  kithe  or  kythe. 
Hade  known;  discovered.  Chaucer. 

Kidderminster  ( kid 'er- min  ster),  «.  A 
carpeting,  so  named  from  the  town  where 
it  was  formerly  principally  manufactured. 
It  is  composed  of  two  webs,  each  consisting 
of  a  separate  warped  woof,  interwoven  at 
intervals  to  produce  the  figures. 

Kiddle  (kid'l),  «.  [Armor,  kidel,  a  net  at  the 
mouth  of  a  stream;  Fr.  quideau,  a  basket  of 
wicker-work.]  A  kind  of  weir  formed  of 
basket-woi'k  placed  in  a  river  for  catching 
fish :  very  often  found  in  the  forms  Kittle  and 
Kettle.  Kettle,  in  the  phrase  a  pretty  kettle 
of  fish,  signifying  a  fine  mess,  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  this  word. 

KiddO'W  (kid'do),  n.    [Corn,  kiddaw.]  A 
name  for  the  common  guillemot  (Cfria 
troile).    See  GUILLEMOT. 
Kid-fox  (kid'foks),  n.    A  young  fox. 

The  music  ended. 
We'll  fit  tlie  kid-ycx  v/nh  a  pennyworth. 

Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Kidling  (kidling).  n.  [Dim.  of /cid.  ]  A  young 
kid.    '  it /(Hmt/.'}  blithe  and  merry.'  Gay. 

Kidnap (kid'nap),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  kidnapped; 
ppr.  kidnapping.  [SLang  E.  kid,  a  child,  and 
nap  for  nab,  to  steal.  ]  To  forcibly  abduct 
or  steal,  as  a  human  being,  whether  man, 
woman,  or  child;  to  seize  and  forcibly  carry 
away,  as  a  person  from  one  country  or  juris- 
diction to  another,  or  into  slavery. 

Kidnapper  (kid'nap-er),  n.  One  who  kid- 
naps; a  nian-stealer. 

Kidney  (kid'ni),  n.  [O.E.  kidnere;  the  two 
parts  of  the  word  may  correspond  to  A.  Sax. 
cwith,  Icel.  kvithr,  Sw.  qued.  Sc.  kite,  the 
belly;  and  Sc.  neer,  Sw.  niura,  G.  niere,  a 
kidney.]  1.  In  anat.  one  of  two  oblong,  flat- 
tened, bean-shapedglands, situated  on  either 


Section  of  Human  Kidney. 

a.  Supra-renal  capsule.  b,  Vasctilar  or  cortical 
portion  of  kidney,  c  c.  Tubular  portion,  consisting 
of  cones,  d  d.  Two  of  the  papillae,  projecting  into 
their  corresponding  calyces  eee,  the  three  infundi- 
bular. jT,  Pelvis,  .g;  Ureter. 

side  of  the  lumbar  vertebra;,  surrounded 
with  fatty  tissue.  They  are  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  secrete  the  urine.  Each 


Kidney-shaped 
Leaf. 


kidney  consists  of  a  cortical  or  outer  part, 
and  a  medullary  or  central  portion.  The 
gland  is  essentially  composed  of  numerous 
minute  tubes,  which  are  straight  in  the 
outer  and  convoluted  in  the  central  part. 
The  tubes  are  lined  with  cells,  and  the  cells 
separate  the  urine  from  the  blood  brought 
to  the  kidney,  the  urine  passing  in  drops 
into  the  pelvis  or  cavity  of  the  organ,  and 
thence  tlirough  the  ureter  into  the  bladder. 

2.  Sort ;  kind ;  character ;  disposition ;  tem- 
per. [Humorous.] 

There  are  millions  in  the  world  of  this  man's  kidney. 

Sir  R.  VEstrcinge. 

This  sense  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  kidneys  with  the  fat  surrounding  them 
are  left  exposed  in  slaughtered  animals 
when  they  are  cut  up,  and  thus  they  furnish 
an  easy  test  of  the  condition  of  the  animal 
in  respect  of  fatness.  The  literal  applica- 
tion may  attach  to  the  word  as  put  into 
Falstaft's  mouth  in  the  following  extract. 

'  Think  of  that, — a  man  of  my  kidney, — think  of 
that;  that  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter;  a  man  of 
continual  dissolution  and  thaw ;  it  was  a  miracle  to 
'scape  suffocation.'  Shak. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  kidney  in  shape 
or  otherwise,  as  a  potato.  '  The  kidneys  of 
wheat.'  Jer.  Taylor. — 4.  A  cant  term  for 
a  waiting  servant.  Tatler. 

Kidney-bean  (kid'ni-ben),  n.  A  bean  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the 
kidney,  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  nat.  order  Le- 
guminosa;;  it  is  a  well  known  culinary  vege- 
table. There  are  two  principal  varieties  in 
our  gardens,  viz.  annual  dwarfs  and  run- 
ners, the  pods  of  which  are  used  when  green 
and  tender.  Tliose  of  the 
dwarfs  are  also  a  favourite 
pickle.  It  is  called  also 
French  Bean  or  Haricot. 
The  kidney-bean  is  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  but  is  proljably 
Asiatic. 

Kidney  -  form,  Kidney  - 
shaped  (kid'ni-form,  kid'- 
ni-sliapt),  a.  Having  the 
foi'm  or  shape  of  a  kidney. 
— Kidney -shaped  leaf,  in 
hot.  a  leaf  having  the  breadth 
greater  than  the  length,  and  a  wide  sinus  at 
the  base,  as  in  ground-ivy. 
Kidney-potato  (kid'ni-p6-ta-to),  n.  A  va- 
riety of  potato  resemliling  a  kidney  in  shape. 
Kidney-vetch  (kid'ni-vech),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Anthyllis,  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  order  Leguminosse,  the 
only  British  species  of  which  is  A.  Vvlner- 
aria.  It  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant, 
with  pinnate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers  in 
terminal  pairs  of  crowded  many-flowered 
■woolly  heads,  growing  abundantly  in  dry 
pastures,  especially  such  as  are  chalky  or 
near  the  sea.  Called  also  Lady's-fingers. 
Kidney-'wort  (kid'ni-wert),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  tlie  plant  Saxifraga  stellaris.  See 
Saxifrage. 

Kiefekil,  Keffekil  (ke'fe-kil,  kef'fe-kil),  n. 
[Per.  kejf,  foam,  scum,  and  gil,  clay,  mud.] 
A  species  of  clay,  meerschaum  (which  see). 

Kie-kle  (ki'ki),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  tro- 
pical Asiatic  or  Polynesian  climbing  shrub 
(Freycinetia  Banksii)  of  the  nat.  order 
Pandanacefe,  wliich  yields  an  edible  fruit, 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  New  Zealand.  Its 
jelly  tastes  like  that  of  strawberries. 

Kier  (ker),  n.    Same  as  Keir. 

Kie've  (kev),  n.    Same  as  Keeve. 

Kike,t  v.t.    To  kick.  Chaucer. 

Kikekunemalo  (kik'e-ku-nem"a-lo),  n. 
[Native  name.  ]  A  pure  resin  similar  to  copal, 
but  of  a  more  beautiful  whiteness  and  trans- 
parency. It  is  brought  from  America,  and 
forms  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  var- 
nishes. 

Kil,  KUl.  [From  L.  cella.'i  A  Celtic  (Irish 
and  Gaelic)  element  signifying  cell,  bnrying- 
place,  church,  very  fre(|uent  in  place-names 
in  Ireland,  ami  rcmnnim  in  Scotland;  as,  Kil- 
patrick,  A'tikeniiy,  A'l'Zliride.    See  CHURCH. 

Kilderkin,  Kinderkin  (kil'der-kin,  kin'der- 
kin),  71..  [0.  D.  kindeken,  kinneken,  Sc. 
kinken,  a  small  barrel.]  A  small  barrel;  an 
old  liquid  measure,  containing  the  eighth 
part  of  a  hogshead. 

A  tun  of  man  in  thj'  large  bulk  is  writ; 

But  sure  thou'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit.  Dryden. 

Kill  (kil),  n.  A  kiln.  See  Kli.N.  [Obsolete 
or  provincial  and  United  States.] 

How  much  of  philosophy  concurred  to  the  first  kill 
of  malt  I  Fuller. 

Kill  (kil),  v.t.  [By  some  regarded  as  another 
form  of  quell,  O.E.  qnellen,  A.  Sax.  cwcllan, 
D.  kwelleti,  Icel.  kvelja,  G.  qudlen,  to  queU, 


ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  loch; 


.  ffo;     j.job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sins';     ia,  then;  th,  thin;    w,  wig;   wh,  wAig;   zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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to  torture,  to  kill    Dr.  R.  Jlonis,  however, 
gives  it  a  different  origin,  connecting  it 
with  Icel.  koUa,  to  hit  on  the  head,  to  harm, 
fi'om  koUr,  the  head,  and  quoting  the  O.E. 
forms  Imlle  or  cuUc,  kylle,  to  strike,  as  in 
Alliterative  Poems,  '  we  i://He  of  thynlieued,' 
that  is,  '  strike  off  thy  head ; '  and  cole,  to 
strike  off  (stUl  used  in  Scotland  in  the  sense 
of  cutting  off  or  trimming  by  cutting),  as  ] 
in  the  Cursor  Mundi.  'and  lohn  hefd  com-  j 
anded  to  cole,'  that  is,  and  Jolm's  head  ' 
commanded  to  cut  off.]    1.  To  deprive  of 
life,  animal  or  vegetable,  in  any  manner  or 
by  any  means;  to  render  iuauimate ;  to  put 
to  death ;  to  slay. 

Ah,  >4iV/  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words! 

Shai. 

2.  To  deprive  of  active  ciualities;  to  deaden; 
to  quell ;  to  appease ;  to  calm  ;  to  still ;  to 
overpower ;  as,  a  shower  of  rain  kills  the 
wind. 

We  are  reconciled,  and  the  first  view  shall  -fi// 
All  repetition.  Sfiak. 

Kin     See  KIL. 

Killadar  (kil'a-diir),  n.  In  India,  the  com- 
mandant or  governor  of  a  fort. 

Killas  (kil'as),  n.  A  Cornish  miner's  term 
for  the  argillaceous  schist,  of  a  pale  gray  or 
greenish  gi'ay,  having  a  lamellar  or  coarsely 
granular  texture,  in  which  many  of  the 
metalliferous  veins  of  Cornwall  and  Devon 
occur. 

Kill-courtesy  t  (Ml'kort-e-si),  )i.  A  person 
wanting  in  courtesy;  a  boor;  a  clown.  Shak. 

Kill-cow  (kil'kou),  n.  A  butcher.  Southcy. 
[Burlesque  and  rare.] 

KiUdee,  Killdeer  (kid'de,  kil'der),  ?i.  A 
small  aquatic  bird  (^gialites  (flxyechns) 
vocijerus),  which  takes  the  name  from  its 
cry.  It  is  of  a  light  brown  coloiu-  above, 
the  feathers  being  tipped  with  a  bro^vnish 
red,  with  a  black  ring  round  the  neck.  It 
is  foimd  in  both  Xorth  and  South  America. 

Killer  (kil'er).  n.  One  who  kills  or  deprives 
of  life;  especially,  a  journeyman  butcher;  a 
slaughtennan. 

Killesse,  CuUis,  Coulisse  (kQ-les',  kulOis, 
kb-lis'),  n.  [fr.  coulisse,  a  groove,  a  gutter.] 
In  arch,  (a)  a  gutter,  groove,  or  channel. 
(6)  A  dormer  window. 

Killigrew  (kini-grii),  n.    A  local  name  for 
the  Cornish  chough  (/"yrz-AocoraajTracif;';.*). 
KiUiMnick  (kil'ir-fcin-ik),  n.    Same  as  £"1/1- 

nikuiic. 

Killing  (kU'ing),  p.  and  a.    1.  Depriving  of 
hie.  I 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost.  | 

Shak.  I 

2.  Overpowering,  irresistible,  generally  in  1 
the  sense  of  fascinating,  bewitching,  chai-m- 
ing,  so  as  to  attract  and  compel  admiration; 
but  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  freezing,  chill- 
ing, so  as  to  repel ;  as,  a  killin^g  beauty ; 
IdlUng  eyes. 

Looking  at  her  with  a  most  killing  expression. 

Thackeray, 

The  general  went  on  with  killing-  haughtiness. 

Thackeray. 

3.  Dangerous;  too  fast  to  last;  exhausting. 
The  pace  at  which  they  went  was  really  killing. 

IV.  H.  Russ€ll. 

Killingly  (kil'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  killing 

mannei'.    '  Xothing  could  be  more  killinglj 

spoken.'  Milton. 
KiUlnite  (kil'in-it),  n.    A  mineral  of  a  pale  I 

green  colour,  occurring  in  veins  of  granite; 

a  variety  of  spodumene,  found  at  Killiney 

in  Ireland. 

KillOW  (kino),  n.  [A  form  of  colly,  callow 
(which  see).]  An  earth  of  a  blackish  or 
deep  blue  colour. 

T^iln  (kil),  11.  [A.  Sax.  cylene,  cyln,  Ji.  kylna, 
a  kiln,  a  drying-house  for  com;  comp.  W. 
cylyn,  a  fiu"nace.  Wedgw-ood  gives  L.  cu- 
lina,  a  kitchen,  as  the  origin.]  A  large  stove 
or  oven;  a  fabric  of  brick  or  stone  which 
may  be  heated  for  the  purpose  of  harden- 
ing, burning,  or  drjlng  auytliing;  as,  a  kiln 
for  baking  or  hardening  earthen  vessels;  a 
kiln  for  diying  grain  or  meal;  a  hrick-kiln. 

Bjln-dry  (kil'dri),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  kiln-dried; 
ppr.  kiln-dryiiig.  To  dry  in  a  kiln;  as,  to 
kila-dry  meal  or  grain. 

Kiln-tlOle  (killiol),  71.  The  chimney  or 
mouth  of  a  kiln.  Shak. 

Kilodyne  ("kiro-din),  n.  [Gr.  chUioi,  a  thou- 
sand, and  E.  dyne.]  In  dynamics,  a  thou- 
sand dynes. 

Kilogram,  Kilogranmie  (kil'o-gram),  n. 
[Fr.  kilograirone,  from  Gr.  chilioi,  a  thou- 
sand, and  Er.  gramme.  ]  A  French  meaures 
of  weight,  Ijeing  1000  grammes,  equal  to 
2-67951  Ills,  troy,  or2-204d5  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Kilogrammetre  (kil-o-gram'et-er  or  kil-o-  j 
gram-a-tr),  n.    [Kilogramme  (which  see),  | 


and  Fr.  nv  tre,  from  Gr.  metro/i,  measure.] 
Tlie  French  unit  employed  in  estimating  the 
meclianical  work  performed  by  a  machine. 
It  represents  the  work  iierformed  in  raising 
a  kilogramme  through  a  metre  of  space,  and 
corresponds  to  7  233  foot-pounds.  See  Foot- 
pound. 

Kilolitre  (ki-lol'it-er  or  kil-6-le-tr),  n.  [Fr. , 
from  the  Gr.  chilioi,  a  thousand,  and  litra, 
a  Greek  measure.  See  Litre.]  In  the 
standard  French  decimal  measures  1000 
litres,  or  35  3166  cubic  feet,  or  220-0967  im- 
perialgallons. 

Kilometre  (ki-lom'et-er  or  kil-o-ma-tr),  ?i. 
[Fr.,  from  the  Gr.  chilioi,  a  thousand,  and 
metron,  a  measure.]  In  the  French  stand- 
ard decimal  system  of  measures  1000 
metres,  the  metre  being  the  unit  of  linear 
measure,  and  equivalent  t  :>  3'2sOS992  Eng- 
lish feet.  The  kilometre  is  about  five- 
eighths  of  our  statute  mile,  or  1093  633 
yards,  so  that  10  kilometres,  or  1  niyria- 
metre  =  6-2133257  English  miles.  The  kilo- 
mitre  carre,  or  sqimre  kilomitre,  is  equal 
to  247-11  acres. 

Kilostere  (kil'o-stiir  or  kil-o-star),  n.  [Ft., 
from  Gr.  chilioi,  a  thousand,  and  stereos, 
siilid.]  A  French  solid  measure,  consisting 
of  1000  steres  or  cubic  metres,  and  equal 
to  35317-41  cubic  feet. 

Kilt  (kilt),  n.  [A  Scandinarian  word,  lit.  a 
short  skirt ;  fiUiheg  is  the  Gaelic  name ; 
comp.  Icel.  kilting,  a  skirt,  kjalta,  a  person's 
lap;  Dau.  kilte,  to  tuck  up  or  kilt;  Sc.  to 
kilt.]  A  kind  of  short  petticoat,  reaching 
from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  worn  by  men 
as  an  article  of  dress  in  lieu  of  trousers. 
It  is  regarded  as  peculiarly  the  national 
dress  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland. 

Amon^  the  Highlanders,  the  kill  seems  to  have 
been  originally  formeil  hy  folding  and  girding  up 
the  lower  part  of  the  mantle  or  plaid.  Jatnieson. 

Kilt  (kilt),  K.t.    To  tuck  up;  to  truss  up,  as 

the  clothe-.  Burns. 
Kilted  (kilt'ed),  a.    Wearing  a  kilt. 

Thus  having  said,  the  killed  goddess  kissed 
Her  son.  and  vanish'd  in  a  Scottish  niisL  Byron. 

Kilter  (kilt'er),  Ji.    See  Kelter. 

Kimbo,  Kimbo-w  (kim'bo),  a.  [Xo  doubt 
from  Celtic  ciim,  crooked  (see  Kam),  and  E. 
how.]  Crooked:  arched;  bent.  'The frimto 
handles.'  Driidcn.  Xow  used  only  in  a- 
kiinbo. — To  set  the  arms  a-kimbo,  to  set  the 
hands  on  the  hips  with  the  elbows  project- 
ing outward. 

Kim-coal  t  (kimTiol),  n.   See  Kdijieredge 

Kimmer  (kim'mer),  n.  [Written  also  Cum- 
mer. See  CoMJtERE.]  In  Scotland,  a  fami- 
liar name  for  a  female,  especially  for  a 
female  gossip. 

Elmmeridge  Clay  (kim'mer-ij  kla),?;.  [So 
called  from  a  locality  in  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck.]  A  lilue  and  gi-ayish  yellow  clay  of 
the  upper  oolite  formation.  It  is  a  marine 
deposit,  and  contains  gypsum  and  bitumin- 
ous slate.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  fuel 
under  the  name  of  Kim-coal.  It  is  very 
abundant  at  the  place  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  forms  the  base  of  the  Isle  of  Portland. 
It  is  also  found  at  Pickering  in  Yorkshire, 
and  in  Buckinghamsliire,  where  it  yields 
many  fossils. 

Kimnelt  fkim'nel).  n.  [See  Kejielin.]  A 
tub.  '.She  Imew  not  what  a  kimnel  was.' 
Beau.  <k  Fl.    See  KEMELIN. 

Kin  (kin),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cynn,  cyn;  comp. 
O.Fris.  kin,  Icel  kyn,  Goth,  kuni,  O.H.G. 
chunni,  kin,  kind,  'family,  race.  Of  same 
root  are  E.  kind.  n.  and  o..  king,  A.  Sax. 
cennan.  tnlieget;  Icel.  kyad,  offspring;  D. 
and  G.  l:ind,  a  child,  and  more  remotely  con- 
nected L.  genus,  Gr.  genos,  race,  offspring; 
Armor,  gana,,  genel,  Gael,  gin,  to  beget; 
c('n«,  race,  family.  See  Know.]  1.  Relation- 
ship, consanguinity  or  affinity ;  kindred;  near 
connection  or  alliance,  as  of  those  having 
common  descent. 

'Cause  grace  and  virtue  are  within 

Prohibited  degrees  of  kin; 

And  therefore  no  true  saint  allows 

Tliey  shall  be  sulfer'd  to  espouse.  Hiidibras. 

2.  Relatives  collectively;  kindred;  persons 
of  the  same  race. 

The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside.  Dryden. 

TTiTi  (kin),  a.  Of  the  same  nature  or  kind; 
kindred;  congenial 

Because  she's  kin  to  me,  therefore  she's  not  so  fair 
as  Helen.  Shak. 

TTir  A  diminutive  suflLx  akin  to  L.  G.  eken, 
G.  ehen;  as,  maniti/i,  lamb/rin,  pipA-i;i. 

Kin  (kin),  n.  In  music,  a  Cliinese  flve- 
stringed  instrument,  somewhat  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  violin. 


Kinate  (ki'nat),  n.   [Fr.  kinate.    See  Kinic] 

A  salt  of  kinic  acid. 
Kinbote (kin'bot),  n.  [A. Sax.]  Compensation 

for  the  murder  of  a  kinsman. 
Kj-n  chiii-mort  (kin'chin-mort),  n.  A  beggar's 

child  carried  at  its  mother's  back.  [Old 

cant.] 

Kind  (kind),  n.  [A. Sax.  cynd,  jecj/nd, nature, 
kind,  race,  generation,  from  same  root  as 
cyn,  offspring.  See  KIN.]  1.  Race;  genus; 
generic  class,  as  in  jnankind  or  humanA-uirf. 

she  follows  the  law  of  her  kind.  Wordsworth. 

2.  Sort;  variety;  nature;  style;  manner;  char- 
acter ;  as,  there  are  several  kinds  of  elo- 
quence and  of  style,  many  kinds  of  music, 
many  kinds  of  goveiTiment,  various  kinds  of 
architecture  or  of  painting,  various  /finds  of 
soil,  &c. — 3.  Xatural  propensity  or  deter- 
mination peculiar  to  a  race  or  class;  native 
or  inherent  character  or  disi^osition. 

Some  of  you,  on  pure  instinct  of  nature. 

Are  led  by  ki/td  t'  admire  your  fehow-creature. 

Dryden. 

1.  Manner;  way.  [Rare.] 

Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  speediest  means. 

Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me 

As  will  displease  you.  Shak. 

— In  kind,  with  produce  or  commodities, 
as  opposed  to  in  money ;  as,  to  pay  one  in 
kind. 

The  ta.\  upon  tillage  was  often  levied  in  kind  upon 
corn.  Arbi'.lh}tot. 

Kind  (kind),  a.  [A.  Sax.  cynde,  gecynde,  na- 
tural, hai-monious.  See  Kind,  n.;  Kin.  n.] 
I  t  Characteristic  of  the  genus  or  species; 
natural;  native. 

It  becometh  sweeter  than  it  should  be,  and  loseth 
the  ki}id  taste.  Holland. 

2.  Disposed  to  do  good  to  others,  and  to 
make  them  happy  by  granting  their  re- 
quests, suppljdng  their  wants,  or  assisting 
them  in  distress;  having-  tenderness  or  good- 
ness of  uatm-e;  benevolent;  benignant. 

He  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil. 

Luke  vi.  35. 
I  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind.  Shak. 

3.  Proceeding  from  or  dictated  by  tender- 
ness or  goodness  of  heart;  benevolent:  as,  a 
kind  act ;  a  kind  return  of  f avours.  — Boi  ('(7- 
nant.  Kind,  Good-natured.  See  under  BE- 
NIGNANT. —  SVN.  Benevolent,  benign,  bene- 
ficent, bounteous,  gracious,  propitious,  gen- 
eriius,  indulgent,  tender,  humane,  compas- 
sionate, good,  lenient,  clement,  mild,  gentle, 
liland,  friendly,  amicable,  affectionate,  lov- 
ing. 

Kindt  (kind),  v.t.   To  beget. 

She  yet  forgets  that  she  of  men  was  kinded. 

Spenser. 

Kindet  (kmd), /!.    Kindred.  Spenser. 

KinderMn,  n.   See  Kilderkin. 

Kind-liearted  (kindTiart-ed),  a.  Ha-ring 
much  kindness  of  nature;  proceeding  from 
or  characterized  by  kindness  of  heart 

Kind-lieartedness  (kind'hart-ed-nes),  n. 
Kindness  of  heart. 

Kindle  (kin'dl),  i-.f.  pret.  &  pp.  kindled;  ppr. 
kiadlinq.  [Allied  to  or  derived  from  Icel. 
7.-;0!(iH.  to  kindle.]  1.  To  set  on  fire;  to  cause 
to  burn  with  flame;  to  light;  as.  to  kindle 
a  fire. — 2.  To  inflame,  as  the  jiassions;  to 
rouse;  to  provoke;  to  excite  to  action ;  to 
instigate;  to  fire;  to  animate;  as,  to  kindle 
anger  or  wrath;  to  kindle  resentment;  to 
kindle  the  fiame  of  love,  or  love  into  a  flame. 

So  is  a  contentious  man  to  kindle  strife. 

Prov.  xxvi.  21. 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more.  Pcpe. 

Kindle  (kin'dl).  v.i.  l.  To  take  fire;  to  begin 
to  bum  with  flame.— 2.  To  begin  to  be  ex- 
cited ;  to  gi-ow-  warm  or  animated ;  to  be 
roused  or  exasperated. 

On  all  occasions  when  forbearance  might  be  called 
for,  the  Briton  kindles  and  the  Christian  gives  way. 

/s.  Taylor. 

Kindlet  (kin'dl),  v.t.  or  i.  [A  dim.  fomi  from 
kind,  v.t.  See  Kind,  n.]  To  bring  forth 
young. 

The  poor  beast  had  but  lately  kindled,  and  her 
young  whelps  were  fallen  into  a  ditch.  Hclhind. 

Kindle-coal,  Kindle-fire  (kin'dl-kol,  kin'- 
dl-fir),  n.  A  kindUng-coal;  a  firebrand. 

In  these  civil  wars  among  saints  Satan  is  the  great 
kindle-caal.  Gurnall. 

In  a  word,  such  a  kindle-Jire  sin  is  that  the  flanies 
it  kindles  fly  not  only  from  one  neighbour's  house  to 
the  other,  but  from  one  nation  to  another.  Gnrnad. 

Kindler  (kin'dl-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  kindles  or  sets  on  fire.  'Kindlers  of 
riot,  enemies  of  sleep.'  Gay. 

Endless  (kindles),  a.  Destitute  of  kind- 
ness: unnatural.  'Remorseless,  treacherous, 
lecherous,  kindless  villain.'  Shak. 

Kindliness  (kiud'li-nes),  n.    The  quality  of 
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being  kindly;  natural  inclination  or  dispo- 
sition ;  alTectionate  disposition ;  affection ; 
benevolence. 

That  mute  kindlutess  among  the  herds  and  flocks. 

Milton. 

Kindling  (kind'Iing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  set- 
ting on  fire  or  causing  to  burn;  the  act  of 
exciting. — 2.  Materials  for  kindling  or  caus- 
ing to  burn ;  materials  for  commencing  a 
fire. 

Kindling-coal  (kind'ling-kol),  n.  An  ignited 
jiiece  of  coal  used  to  light  a  fire;  material 
used  ti)  raise  a  Are. 

Kindly  (kind'li),  adv.  In  a  kind  manner ; 
with  good- will ;  with  a  disposition  to  make 
others  happy  or  to  oblige ;  benevolently ; 
favourably;  naturally. 

And  he  comforted  them,  and  spake  kijtdly  unto 
them.  Gen.  1.  21. 

Examine  how  kindly  the  Hebrew  manners  of 
speech  mix  and  incorporate  with  the  English  lan- 
guage. Addison. 

Kindly  (kind'li),  n.  [S,ee  Kind,  l.t  Be- 
longing or  pertaining  to  kind  or  nature ; 
kindred;  of  the  same  nature. 

An  herd  of  bulls  whom  kindly  rage  doth  sting. 

Spenser. 

2.  Sympathetic;  congenial;  inclined  to  good; 
benevolent;  as,  a  kindly  disposition. 

The  shade  by  which  my  life  was  crossed. 

Which  makes  a  desert  in  the  mind, 

?Ias  made  nie  kindly  with  uiy  kind.  Tennyson. 

3.  Favourable;  beneficial;  refreshing;  soften- 
ing; as,  kindly  showers. — Kindly  tenant,  in 
Scots  law,  a  tenant  whose  ancestors  have 
resided  for  a  long  time  upon  the  same  lands. 

Kindness  (kind'nes),  71.  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  kind;  good-will;  benevolence;  that 
temper  or  disposition  which  delights  in  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  of  others,  which 
is  exercised  cheerfully  in  gratifying  their 
wishes,  supplying  their  wants,  or  alleviating 
their  distresses;  benignity  of  nature. 

There  is  no  man  whose  kindness  we  may  not  some- 
time want,  or  by  whose  malice  we  may  not  sometime 
suffer.  Rambler. 

2.  That  which  is  kind  ;  an  act  of  good- will ; 
beneficence ;  any  act  of  benevolence  which 
promotes  the  happiness  or  welfare  of  others; 
as,  charity,  hospitality,  attentions  to  the 
wants  of  others,  &c.,  are  kindnesses. — Syn. 
Good-will,  benignity,  benevolence,  tender- 
ness, compassion,  humanity,  clemency,mild- 
ness,  gentleness,  goodness,  generosity,  bene- 
ficence, favour,  affection. 
Kindred  (kin'dred),  11.  [O.E.  kinrede,  kin- 
dred, from  kin,  and  term,  red,  as  in  hatred, 
in  A.  Sax.  red,  reed,  rceden,  equivalent  as  a 
term,  to  E.  ship.  The  d  is  inserted,  as  in 
gender,  thunder.]  1.  Relationship  by  birth 
or  marriage;  consanguinity;  kin. 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne.  Dryde)i. 
As  the  sciences  are  all  of  one  kindred,  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  philosophy  to  spread  in  any  country 
without  introducing  men  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
rights  as  well  as  their  duties.  Bron.i^hani. 

2.  In  plural  sense,  relatives  by  blood  or 
marriage,  more  properly  the  former;  a  body 
of  persons  related  to  each  other;  relations. 

Kindred  (kin'dred),  a.  Related;  congenial; 
allied ;  of  tlie  like  nature  or  properties ;  as, 
tt)i(Z;-e(?  souls;  tind/'cd  skies.  kindred 
points  of  heaven  and  home.'  Wordsworth. 

Kind-spoken  (kind'sp6k-n),  a.  Spoken  in  a 
kind  way;  characterized  by  speaking  kindly ; 
as,  a  kind-spoken  wovd;  a  kind-spoken  gen- 
tleman. 

Kine  (kin),  an  old  pi.  of  eoio.  Cows. 

A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen  and  fair  kine.  Afiilon. 

Kinematic,  Kinematical  (ki-ne-mat'ik,  ki- 
ne-mat'ik-al),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  kine- 
matics. 

Kinematics (ki-ne-mat'iks), n.  [Gr,  kinema. 
movement,  from  kineu,  to  move.]  A  term 
used  in  mechanics  to  denote  tliat  part  of 
the  science  which  treats  of  motion,  without 
reference  to  the  forces  producing  it. 

Kinesiatric  (ki-ne'si-af'rik),  a.  [Gr.  kinesis. 
movement,  and  iatrikos,  relating  to  a  cure.] 
In  therapentics,  relating  to  or  consisting  in 
musi'Ular  movement  as  a  remedy. 

Kinesipathic  (ki-ue'si-path"ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  kinesipathy;  raotorpathic. 

Kinesipathist  (ki-ne-sip'a-thist),  n.  One 
who  practises  kinesipathy ;  one  versed  in 
kinesipathy. 

Kinesipatfiy'(ki-ne-sip'a-thi),  11.  [Gi.kinesis, 
movement,  from  kineu,  to  move,  andpathos, 
suffering.]  In  therapeutics,  a  mode  of  treat- 
ing diseases  by  gymnastics  or  appropriate 
movements ;  movement  cure.  Called  also 
Lingism,  from  Ling,  a  Swede,  its  proposer. 

Kinesitherapy  (ki-ne'si-ther"a-pi),  71.  [Gr. 
kinesis,  movement,  and  therapeia,  cure.] 
Same  as  Kinesipathy. 


Kinetic  (ki-net'ik),  a.  1.  Causing  motion ; 
motory.— 2.  Noting  force  actually  exerted, 
as  opposed  to  latent  or  potential. 

Kinetics  (ki-net'iks),  71.  That  branch  of  the 
science  of  dynamics  which  treats  of  forces 
causing  or  changing  motion  in  bodies. 

Kinetoscope  (ki-ne'to-skop),  h.  [Gr.  kinetos, 
moving,  and  skopeo,  to  view.]  A  kind  of 
movable  panorama,  [Rare.] 

King  (king),  n.  A  Chinese  musical  instru- 
ment consisting  of  sixteen  resonant  stones 
or  metal  plates,  so  arranged  in  a  frame  of 
wood  as,  on  being  struck  by  a  hammer,  to 
sound  as  many  musical  notes. 

King  (king),  71.  [A.  Sax.  cyni7ig,  cyng;  comp. 
D.  koning,  Icel.  komtngr,  Dan.  konge,  G. 
kUnig;  it  cloes  not  occur  in  Gothic.  Theorigiu 
of  these  words  is  the  same  as  that  of  /fi)i, 
and  the  original  meaning  was  either  that  of 
'  the  begetter  '(corresponding  to  Skr.janaka, 
father)  or  else  'the  man  well-born.'  See 
Kin  and  Know.]  1.  The  chief  magistrate 
or  sovereign  of  a  nation;  a  man  invested 
with  supreme  authority  over  a  nation,  tribe, 
or  country;  a  monarch;  a  prince;  a  ruler. 

Kings  will  be  tyrants  from  policy,  when  subjects 
are  relSels  from  principle.  Burke. 

2.  The  conqueror  among  a  set  of  compet- 
itors; the  chief.  Burns. — 3.  A  card  having 
tlie  picture  of  a  king;  as,  the  king  of  dia- 
monds.—4.  The  chief  piece  in  the  game  of 
chess ;  a  crowned  man  in  the  game  of 
draughts.  See  Chess  and  Draughts.— 5.  pi. 
The  title  of  two  books  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, relating  particularly  to  the  Jewisli 
kings. — King's  Bench.  See  under  Bench.— 
King's  Counsel.  See  under  Counsel.  — 
King's  or  Queeii's  English,  the  English  lan- 
guage sportively  regarded  as  specially  under 
the  guardianship  or  supervision  of  the  sove- 
reign.— King's  evidence.  See  Evidence. — 
King's  Freema7i,  in  Scotland,  the  name 
applied  to  a  person  who,  on  account  of  his 
own  service  or  that  of  his  fathers,  in  the 
army,  navy,  &c.,  had  a  peculiar  statutory 
right  to  exercise  a  trade  as  a  freeman,  with- 
out entering  with  the  corporation  of  the 
particular  trade  which  he  exercised.  Such 
a  person  might  move  from  place  to  place 
and  carry  on  his  trade  within  the  bounds 
of  any  corporation. — King's  letter.  See 
under  Brief.— ifwif/'s  messenger,  an  officer 
employed  under  a  secretary  of  state  to  carry 
despatches  both  at  home  and  abroad. — 
King's  silver,  the  money  which  was  paid  to 
the  king  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
a  license  granted  to  a  man  to  levy  a  fine  of 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  to  an- 
other person;  and  this  must  have  been 
compounded  according  to  the  value  of  the 
land,  in  the  alienation  office,  before  the  fine 
would  pass.  — King's  stores,  naval  and  mili- 
tary stores :  so  named  from  being  vested  in 
the  crown. — King's  tradesma  n,  a  tradesman 
holding  a  commission  under  the  privy  seal, 
exempting  him  from  jjaying  burghal  taxa- 
tions. The  right  of  the  sovereign  to  appoint 
tradesmen  of  this  description  is  limited  to 
one  of  each  craft  or  occupation. — King's 
widow,  a  widow  of  the  king's  tenant-in- 
chief,  obliged  to  take  oath  in  chancery  that 
she  would  not  marry  without  the  king's 
leave. 

King  (king),  v.t.  To  supply  with  a  king;  to 
make  royal;  to  raise  to  royalty. 

These  traitorous  captains  of  Israel  who  kift£'ed them- 
selves by  slaying  their  masters  and  reigning  in  their 

stead.  Sonth. 

King-apple  (king'ap-1),  n.   A  kind  of  apple. 

King-at-arms  (king'at-armz),  n.  In  her.  an 
officer  of  great  antiquity,  and  formerly  of 
great  authority,  whose  business  is  to  direct 
the  heralds,  preside  at  their  chapters,  and 
have  the  jurisdiction  of  armoury.  In  Eng- 
land there  are  three  kings- at-arms,  viz. 
Garter,  Clarenoieux,  and  Norroy.  The  first 
of  these  is  styled  principal  king-at-arms, 
and  the  two  laitev  provincial  kings,  because 
their  duties  are  confined  to  the  provinces; 
the  one  (clarencieux)  officiating  south  of 
the  Trent,  and  the  other  (norroy)  north  of 
that  river.  There  is  a  Lyon-king-at-arms  for 
Scotland,  and  an  Ulster -king -at-a7-ms  for 
Ireland,  whose  duties  are  nearly  analogous 
to  those  of  England. 

King-bird  (king'berd),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  two  birds,  the  one  belonging  to  tlie  genus 
Paradisea  (P.  regia),  the  other  to  the  genus 
Tyrannus  (T.  intrepidus).  The  former  is  a 
native  of  Africa,  and  is  so  called  from  its 
solitary  habits,  never  associating  with  other 
birds  of  the  genus;  the  latter  is  peculiar  to 
America,  and  has  its  popular  name  from  its 
courage  and  persistency  in  attacking  larger 
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birds,  even  hawks  and  eagles,  when  they 
approach  its  nest  in  the  breeding  season. 
King-cardinal  (king'kar-din-al),  n.    A  car- 
dinal acthig  the  part  or  assuming  the  power 
and  dignity  of  a  king. 

This  is  the  cardinal's  doing,  the  king-cardinal. 

Sllak. 

King-crab  (king'krab),  71.  A  name  given  to 
the  species  of  Limulus,  a 
genus  of  crustaceans,  of  the 
order  Xiphosura,  in  wliich 
the  bases  of  the  first  six 
pairs  of  limbs  are  closely 
beset  witli  small  spines,  and 
are  so  approximated  about 
the  moutli  as  to  serve  the 
office  of  jaws.  The  species 
are  found  on  the  shores  of 
tropical  Asia,  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago,  and  tropical 
America,  'The  tail  spine  is 
straight  and  sharp-pointed, 
and  is  used  by  the  natives 
as  a  spear -head  or  arrow- 
point.  Many  of  the  species 
iiis^foiyfiiemus).  attain  a  length  of  2  feet,  and 
the  tail  spine  is  nearly  1  foot 
in  length.  'They  are  also  termed  horse- 
shoe or  Molucca  crabs.  Fossil  species  are 
pretty  common,  and  trilobites  are  supijosed 
to  have  been  allied  to  the  king-crabs.  The 
Bi'itish  thornback-crab  (Maia  squinado)  is 
often  also  called  the  king-crab. 
Kingcraft  (king'kraf  t),  n.  The  art  of  govern- 
ing; royal  polity  or  policy. 

James  was  always  boasting  of  what  he  called  king- 
craft;  and  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  even  to  imagine 
a  course  more  directly  opposed  to  all  the  rules  of 
ki}igcraft  K'h^Xi  that  which  he  followed.  Macanlay. 

King-crow  (king'kro),  n.  A  bird  (Dicnirus 
7nacrocercus)  of  the  family  Ampelidie  or 
chatterers,  remarkable  for  its  elongated 
outer  tail-feathers.  It  has  its  name  of  king- 
crow  from  the  boldness  with  which  it  at- 
tacks crows. 

Kingcup  (king'kup),  7i.  The  popular  name 
of  flowers  of  the  species  Ranunculus  bul- 
hosus  and  other  allied  species  ;  butter-cup. 
See  Ranunculus. 

Kingdom  (king^dum),  71.  1.  The  position  or 
attributes  of  a  king;  the  power  or  authority 
of  a  king ;  sovereign  power  ;  supreme  rule. 

Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdo^n,  and  thy 
dominion  endureth  throughout  all  generations. 

Ps.  cxlv.  13. 
I  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter. 
Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass. 

Shak. 

2.  The  territory  or  country  subject  to  a 
king ;  the  dominion  of  a  king  or  monarch. 

3.  Domain  or  realm  in  a  general  sense ;  the 
province  or  department  over  which  sway  is 
exercised ;  sphere.  '  The  kingdom  of  per- 
petual night. '  Shak. 

When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore.  Shak. 

i.  In  nat.  hist,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
divisions  into  which  natural  objects  are  clas- 
sified; as,  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms. 

Kingdomed  (king'dumd),  a.  In  tlie  con- 
dition of  a  kingdom. 

Imagined  worth 
Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  discourse. 
That  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdomed  Achilles  in  commotion  rages,  Shak. 

[For  the  elucidation  of  this  passage,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Troil.  and  Ores.,  ii,  3; 
Schmidt  compares  Ki7ig  John  IV.  2  ;  He7iry 
IV.,  pt.  II.  iv.  3;  anAj7d.  Ccesar,  ii.  1.] 

Kingfish  (king-'fish),  n.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  La7npris  lima,  or  opah. 

Kingfisher,  (king-flsh'er),  n.  The  general 
name  of  the  birds  belonging  to  the  family 
Halcyonidse,  sub -order  Fissirostres,  and 
order  Insessores,  distinguished  by  having 
an  elongated,  robust,  straight,  tetragonal, 
acute  bill  with  its  margins  finely  crenate, 
feet  robust,  the  two  outer  toes  united  up 
to  the  last  joint,  body  thick  and  compact, 
with  wings  rather  short,  head  large  and 
elongated,  plumage  thick  and  glossy.  They 
occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
in  warm  climates.  They  are  divided  into 
several  genera,  such  as  Alcedo,  Halcyon, 
Ceryle,  Dacelo.  The  only  British  and  al- 
most the  only  European  species  is  the  com- 
mon kingfisher  (A.  ispida),  in  size  not  much 
larger  than  a  sparrow,  but  in  brilliancy  of 
colour  jivalling  the  finest  tropical  birds, 
blue  and  green  being  the  prevailing  tints. 
It  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers  and  dives 
for  fish.  It  is  probable,  though  not  certain, 
that  tills  bird  is  the  halcyon  of  the  ancients, 
of  which  so  many  wonderful  stories  were 


ch,  cftain;     Ch,  Sc.  loc?i;     g,  eco;  j,job; 


li,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  ffien;  th,  thm;     w,  wig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  s,zm-e.  —See  Key. 
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told.  (See  Halcyon.)  The  spotted  king- 
fisher (Cenjle  guttata),  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration,  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas, 
where  it  is  called  by  tlie  natives  the  flsh- 


Spotted  Kingfisher  {CeryU guttata). 

tiger.  The  great  or  giant  kingfisher  {Dacelo 
giganteus),  a  native  of  Australia,  is  a  large 
species  which  preys  upon  reptiles,  beetles, 
and  small  mammals.  It  is  18  inclies  in  length, 
and  of  a  brown  colour.  It  is  called  by 
tlie  colonists  the  laughing-jackass,  fromtlie 
peculiar  cry  whicli  it  utters. 

King-geld  (king^geld),  n.  [King  and  geld, 
gelt.]    A  royal  aid;  an  escuage. 

Kinghood  (king'hud),  n.  State  of  being  a 
king. 

King-kiUer  (king'kil-er),  n.  One  who  kiUs 
a  knig;  a  regicide.  Shale. 

Kingless  (king'les),  a.    Having  no  king. 

Kinglet  (king'let),  n.  1.  A  little  king;  a 
weak  or  insignificant  king.— 2.  The  golden- 
crested  wren  (Regulnn  cristatus). 

KinglillOOd  (king'li-luid),  n.  Tlie  condition, 
character,  or  dignity  of  a  king. 

since  he  neitlier  wore  on  helm  or  shield 
The  golden  sj'iubol  of  his  kiiigliliood. 
But  rode  a  simple  knight  among  his  knights. 

Tennysoii. 

Kinglike  (king'lik),  a.   Like  a  king. 
Kingliness  (kmg''li-nes),  n.    State  of  being 
kingly. 

Kingling  (king'ling),  n.    A  little  king;  a 

kinglet. 

Kingly  (king^i),  a.  1.  Belonging  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  king  or  to  kings. 

what  can  they  see  in  the  longest  kindly  line  in 
Europe,  save  that  it  runs  back  to  a  successful  soldier  ? 

Sir  ir.  Scott. 

2.  Presided  over  by  a  king;  royal;  sovereign; 
monarchical;  as,  a  kingly  government. — 

3.  Noble;  august;  splendid;  becoming  a  king; 
as,  kingly  magnificence. 

They've  battled  best  who've  boldliest  borne ; 
The  kindliest  kings  are  crowned  with  thorn. 

G.  Massey. 

— Royal,  Regal,  Kingly.  See  under  Eoyal. 
Kingly  (king'li),  adv.  With  an  air  of  royalty; 
as  becoming  a  king;  with  a  superior  dig- 
nity. 

Low  bow'd  the  rest;  he,  kingly,  did  but  nod. 

Pope. 

Kingly-poor  (king'li-por),  a.  Miserably 
poor.    ' Eirigly-poor  flout.'    Shak.  [Rare.] 

King-mullet  (king'mul-et),  n.  A  fish  found 
in  the  seas  around  Jamaica,  and  so  called 
from  its  beauty.  It  is  the  tjpeneus  macu- 
latus  of  Cuvier. 

Kingpost,  Kingpiece  G^ing'post,  king'pes), 
n.  The  middle  post,  standing  at  the  apex 
of  a  pair  of  rafters,  and  having  its  lower 
end  fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  tiebeam: 


A,  The  kingpost.  B 


C  C,  Struts  or 


when  two  side -posts,  one  at  each  side  of 
the  centre,  are  used  to  support  the  roof, 
instead  of  one  in  the  centre,  they  are  called 
queen-posts.  See  ROOF,  CROWN-POST. 
King's-Clover  (kingz'klo-ver),  ?i.  An  Eng- 
lisli  name  of  tlie  Melilotus  officinalis,  nat. 
order  Leguminosa;,  called  also  the  Common 


Kingston'^  Valv 
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or  Yellow  Melilot.  Its  flowers  are  sold  by 
herbalists  as  balsam  flowers.  It  is  an  an- 
nual or  biennial  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  witli 
smootli  branclied  stems,  trifoliate  leaves, 
and  long  racemes  of  yellow  flowers.  When 
dried  tlie  plant  ac(iuires  a  peculiar  haylike 
odour  due  to  a  principle  called  couniarine 
existing  also  in  Tonka-bean  and  vernal 
grass. 

King'S-CUsMon  (kingz'kush-on),  n.  A  sort 
of  seat  formed  by  two  persons  holding  each 
otlier's  hands  crossed.  [Provincial.] 

King's-evil  (kingz'e-vil),  ?i.  A  disease  of  the 
scrofulous  liind,  which  it  was  ignorantly 
believed  a  king  could  cure  by  touching  the 
XJatient. 

Kingship  (king'ship),  n.  Royalty;  the  state, 
office,  or  dignity  of  a  king. 

We  can  come  now  to  the  last  form  of  Heroism; 
that  which  we  call  kingsltip.  Cartyte. 

King's-hood  (kingz'hud),  n.  A  certain  part 
of  tlie  entrails  of  an  ox ;  the  reticulum  or 
second  stomacli;  applied  derisively  to  a  per- 
son's stomach  in  following  passage — 

Deil  mak'  his  king's-hood  in  a  spleuchan.  Burns. 

King's-spear  (kingz'sper),  n.  A  plant  of 
tiie  genus  Asphodelus  {A.  alhus).  See  As- 
phodel. 

Kingston,Kingstone(king'- 

ston,  king'ston),  n.  A  name 

sometimes  given  to  the  an- 

gel-flsh  {Squatina  angelus). 

See  Angel-fish. 
Kingston's  Valve,  n.  A 

conical  valve,  forming  the 

outlet  of  the  blow-off  pipe 

of  a  marine  engine.  It  opens 

through  the  side  of  a  vessel 

by  turning  a  screw. 
King's-yellO'w(kingz'yel-16) 

n.  Tlie  name  given  to  a  pig- 
ment formed  by  mixing  orpi- 

nient  and  arsenious  acid. 
King-table  ( king'ta-bl ),  n. 

arek.  a  course  or  member,  conjectured  to 

be  the  string  course,  with  ball  and  flower 

ornaments  in  the  hoUow  moulding,  usual 

under  parapets. 

King-tru.ss  (king'trus),  n.  A  truss  for  a 
roul  framed  with  a  kingpost. 

King-vulture  (king-'vul-tur),  n.  The  Sar- 
corkampus  Papa  of  the  intertropical  regions 
of  America,  belonging  to  the  family  Vultur- 
idse.  It  is  about  2i  feet  in  length,  and  up- 
wards of  5  feet  across  the  expanded  wings. 
The  other  vultures  are  said  to  stand  quietly 
by  until  this,  their  monarch,  has  finished 
his  repast. 

Kingwood  (king-'wiid),  n.  A  Brazilian  wood 
believed  to  be  derived  from  a  species  of 
TriptolomEea,  but  by  some  referred  to  Brya 
ebenus.  It  is  beautifully  streaked  with 
violet  tints,  and  is  used  in  turning  and 
small  cabinet-work.  Called  also  Violet- 
loood. 

King-'WOrship  (king'wer-ship),  n.  Excessive 
or  extravagant  loyalty  to  the  monarch. 

The  Tories  in  particular  who  had  always  been  in- 
clined to  ki7ig--worship.  Macaiilay. 

KlniC  (kin'ik),  a.  [Fr.  kinique,  from  kina, 
an  abbrev.  of  quinquina,  cinchona.  Akin 
qainine.]  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from 
cinchona. — Einic  acid  (C7Hi20b),  a  peculiar 
vegetable  acid  discovered  by  Hofmann,  an 
apothecary  of  Leer,  in  the  calcium-salts  of 
cinchona-bark,  iu  which  it  exists  in  combina- 
tion with  the  vegetable  alkalies  cinclionin 
and  quinin,  and  also  with  lime,  forming  the 
kinates  of  these  bases.  It  is  found  also  in 
blaeberry  {Vaccinium  Myrtillus),  in  coffee- 
beans,  and  in  the  leaves  of  oak,  elm,  ivy, 
holly,  &c.    Written  also  Quinlc. 

Kink  (kingk),  n.  [D.  G.  and  Sw.  kink,  a  twist 
or  coil  in  a  cable;  conip.  IceL  kengr,  a 
metal  crook,  a  bend  or  bight.]  1.  A  twist  in 
a  rope  or  thread  such  as  prevents  it  running 
freely;  a  loop  or  double.— 2.  An  unreason- 
able and  obstinate  notion ;  a  crotchet ;  a 
whim. 

Kink  (kingk),  v.i.  To  wind  into  a  kink ;  to 
twist  or  run  into  knots. 

Kink  ( kingk ),  n.  [Comp.  A.  Sax.  cincung, 
a  fit  of  laughter,  D.  kink-hoest,  hooping- 
cough,  CD.  kincken,  to  cough,  and  E.  chin- 
cough.]  A  fit  of  coughing ;  an  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter.  [Scotch.] 

I  gae  a  sklent  wi'  my  ee  to  Donald  Roy  Macpher- 
son,  and  he  was  fa'n  into  a  ktnk  o'  laughing,  //ogg. 

Kink  (kingk),  v.  i.  [Northern  English  and 
Scotch.  ]  1.  To  gasp  for  breath  in  a  severe 
fit  of  coughing;  especially  applied  to  the 
efforts  of  a  child  in  the  hooping-cough.— 
2.  To  laugh  immoderately. 


KinkajOU  (kingTsa-jo),  n.  A  plantigrade 
carnivorous  mammal  of  northern  South 
America  belonging  to  the  group  Cercolep- 
tidjE,  and  allied  to  the  family  Ursidfe.  It 
is  about  as  large  as  a  full-grown  cat,  and 
somewhat  resembles  the  lemurs  in  its  struc- 
ture and  aspect.  It  is  a  nocturnal,  arboreal, 
active  animal,  and  in  captivity  is  very  mild. 

Kinkhaust,  n.  [Kink  and  haust.  See 
Kink,  a  fit  of  coughing.]  The  hooping- 
cough.    [Obsolete  or  Provincial.  ] 

Kinkhost  ( kingk'host ),  n.  [Sc.  kink  and 
host.]    [Scotch.]    The  hooping-cough. 

Kinkle  (kingk'l),  n.    Same  as  Kink. 

Kinless  (kin'les),  a.  Destitute  of  kin  or 
kindred. — Kinless  loons,  a  name  given  by 
the  Scotch  to  the  judges  sent  among  them 
by  Cromwell,  because  they  distributed  jus- 
tice solely  according  to  tlie  merits  of  the 
cases,  being  uninfluenced  by  family  or  party 
ties. 

Kinnikinic,  Kinnikinnick  (kin'i-kin-ik"), 
n.  [Anier.  Indian.]  The  name  of  a  compo- 
sition used  for  smoking  by  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  consisting  of  tlie  dried  leaves 
and  bark  of  red  sumac  or  red  willow. 
Spelled  also  KiUikinick. 

Kino  (ki'no),  n.  [Fr.  kino.  Supposed  to  be 
an  East  Indian  word.]  An  astringent  ex- 
tract, resembling  catechu,  obtained  from 
various  trees.  The  original  is  procured  from 
Pterocarpus  Marsupimii,  a  handsome  East 
Indian  tree,  nat.  order  Leguminosa;,  which 
yields  a  valuable  timber.  Kino  is  the  juice 
of  the  tree  dried  without  artificial  heat. 
African  or  Gambia  kino  is  obtained  from 
another  species  (P.  erinaccus),  a  native  of 
tropical  Western  Africa.  Dliak-tree  or 
Bengal  kino  is  the  product  of  Biitea  froojd- 
osa;  while  Botany  Bay  kino  is  got  from 
various  species  of  Eucalyptus.  Kino  con- 
sists of  tannin,  gum,  and  extractive,  and  is 
a  powerful  astringent. 

Kinone  (ki'non),  )j.  (CeHiOj.)  A  compound 
oljtained  by  distilling  kinic  acid  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  sublimate  of  fine 
golden  yellow  crystals;  it  is  very  slightly 
soluble  iu  water,  very  volatile,  and  has  a 
pungent  smell  in  the  state  of  vapour.  It 
combines  with  hydrogen,  forming  two  new 
compounds,  green  and  white  hydrokinone; 
the  former  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful compounds  known  to  chemists,  form- 
ing long  prisms  of  the  most  brilliant  gold- 
green  metallic  lustre.  Written  also  Qiimoiie. 

Kinrede.t  n.    Kindred.  Chaucer. 

Kinric  (kin'rik),  n.  [King,  and  ric,  dominion. 
Comp.  bishopric]   Kingdom.  [Scotch.] 

Kinsfolk]  (kinz'f ok),  »i.  [Kin  am\  folk.]  Re- 
lations ;  kindred ;  persons  of  the  same 
family. 

Kinship  (kin'ship),  n.  Relationship;  con- 
sanguinity. 'A  distant  kinship  to  the 
gracious  blood.'  Tennyson. 

Kinsman  (kinz'nian),  n.  [^Tm  and  man.  ]  A 
man  of  the  same  race  or  family;  one  related 
by  blood. 

Kinswoman  (l^inz'wum  -  an),  n.  [Kin  and 
woman.]    A  female  relation. 

Kintal  (kin'tal),  n.    Same  as  Quintal. 

Kintledge  (kint'lej),  n.  Naut.  same  as  Kent- 
ledge. 

Kintra,  Kintray(kin'tra,  kin'tri),  n.  Coun- 
try. [Scotch.] 

Kiosk  (ki-osk'),  n.  A  Turkish  word  signify- 
ing a  kind  of  open  pavilion  or  summer 


Kiosk  in  the  Serai  Bournon,  Constantinople. 

house,  generally  constructed  of  wood,  straw, 
or  other  light  materials,  and  supported  by 
pillars  (commonly  placed  in  a  square)  round 
the  foot  of  which  is  a  balustrade.  It  has 
been  introduced  from  Turkey  and  Persiainto 
the  gardens,  parks,  &c.,  of  Western  Europe. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall; 


met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tiibe,  tub,  biill;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abune; 
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KiOtome  (ki'o-tom),  n.  [Gr.  Hon,  a  colvimn, 
and  teiiinO,  to  cut.]  The  name  of  a  surgical 
instrument,  devised  by  Desault  for  dividing 
pseudo-membranous  bands  in  the  rectum 
and  bladder. 

Kip  (kip),  n.  A  tanner's  name  for  tlie  liide 
of  a  young'  beast. — Kip  leatlier.  See  Kip- 
skin. 

Kipe  (kip),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cepan,  to  catch,  to 
keep.]  An  osier  basket  used  for  catcliing 
fish. 

Kippage  (kip'aj),  n.    [Corap.  kipper,  a.] 

1.  Disorder;  confusion. — 2.  A  fit  of  rage;  a 
violent  passion. 

Only  dinna  pit  yoursel  into  a  kippage,  and  expose 
yoursel  before  the  weans.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Kipper  (kip'er),  n.  [D.  hippen,  to  hatch,  to 
exclude  ova.  The  cartilaginous  hook  on  the 
under  jaw  of  the  male  is  called  a  Jcip,  while 
in  D.  kip  means  a  roll  or  band  round  a  bundle 
of  dried  fish,  but  the  connection  of  these 
words  with  this  is  doubtful.]  1.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  salmon  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  is  directly  after  the  spawning  season,  wlien 
it  is  unfit  to  be  eaten  fresh ;  more  particu- 
larly to  a  male  salmon  in  this  condition.  — 

2.  A  salmon  split  open,  salted,  and  dried  or 
smoked.  [This  sense  of  the  word,  which  is 
originally  Scotch,  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  salmon  about  and  after  the  time  of 
spawning,  or  when  foul,  were  so  prepared 
to  make  them  fit  for  eating.] 

Kipper  (kip'er),  v.t.  To  cure  and  preserve, 
as  salmon,  by  salt  and  pepper,  and  by  hang- 
ing up. 

There  was  kippered  salmon,  and  Finnan  haddocks, 
and  a  lamb's  head,  and  a  haggis.  Dickens. 

Kipper  (kip'er),  a.  Amorous;  sprightly; 
gay;  light-footed.  [Provincial] 

Kipper-nut  (kip'er -nut),  n.  Pig-nut  or 
earth-nut  (Buiiiiim  flexuosum). 

Kipper-time  (Icip'er-tim),  n.  In  English 
law,  the  space  of  time  between  the  3d  and 
12th  of  May,  in  which  fishing  for  salmon  in 
the  Thames  between  Gravesend  and  Hen- 
ley-on-Thames was  forbidden. 

Kip-slnn  (kip'skin),  >i.  Leather  prepared 
from  the  skin  of  young  cattle,  intermediate 
between  calf-skin  and  cowhide. 

Kirti-plate  (kerb'plat).    See  Curb-plate. 

Kirb-roof  (kerb'rof).    See  Curb-koop. 

Kirb-stone  (kerb'ston),  n.  Same  as  Curh- 
stone. 

Kirk  O^irk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cyrc,  G.  Icirche.  See 
Church.]  [Scotch.]  1.  A  church.— 2.  The 
Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

Kirk  (kirk),  D.  t    To  church.  [Scotch.] 

Kirked,ti'.    Crooked.  Chaucer. 

Kirk-session  (kirk'se-shon),  n.  The  lowest 
or  initiatory  court  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland.  It  consists  of  an  ordained 
minister,  generally  the  incumbent,  who  pre- 
sides under  the  name  of  moderator,  and  the 
elders  of  the  congregation,  of  whom  two 
must  be  present  to  form  a  quorum.  It 
takes  cognisance  of  cases  of  scandal  and  of 
matters  of  general  ecclesiastical  discipline 
within  the  congregation.  Other  Presby- 
terian churches  have  a  court  of  the  same 
nature. 

Kirkyard  (kirk'yard),  »i.  A  churchyard ;  a 
graveyard.  [Scotch.] 

Kirn  (kirn),  «.  [Icel.  kirna.  See  Churn.] 
[Scotch.]  1.  A  churn. — 2.  The  feast  of  har- 
vest-home, supposed  to  be  so  called  because 
a  churnful  of  cream  formed  a  considerable 
part  of  the  entertainment. 

As  bleak-fac'd  Hallowmas  returns. 
They  get  the  jovial,  ranting  kir/is. 
When  rural  life,  o'  ev'ry  station, 
Unite  in  common  recreation.  Bitr7is. 

Kirn  (kirn),  v.t.  and  i.  To  churn.  [Scotch.] 
Kirsch-'wasser  (kersh'vas-ser),  n.  [G. ,  from 
kirsche,  cherry,  and  wasser,  water.]  An 
alcoholic  liquor  distilled  from  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  small  black  cherry.  It  is  called 
the  brandy  of  Switzerland. 
Kirsome  t  (ker'sum),  a.  [Corruption  of  chri- 
soi«.]   Christened  or  Christian. 

As  T  am  a  true  kirsone  wom-an,  it  is  one  of  the 
crystal  glasses  my  cousin  sent  me.       Beau.  &  Ft. 

Kirsten,  Kirs'n  (kerst'n,  kers'n),  v.t.  To 

christen;  to  baptize.  [Scotch.] 
Kirtle  (ker'tl),  n.    [A.  Sax.  cyrtel,  Icel. 

kyrtill,  Dan.  kjortel.]  1.  An  upper  garment; 

a  gown ;  a  petticoat ;  a  short  jacket ;  a 

mantle. 

The  form  of  the  kirtle  underwent  various  altera- 
tions at  different  times.  It  was  worn  by  both  sexes. 
The  term  is  still  retained  in  the  provinces  in  the 
sense  of  an  outer  petticoat.  Haliiwell. 

2.  A  quantity  of  flax,  about  100  lbs. 
Kirtle  (kei-'tl),  v.t.  To  tuck  up  so  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  a  Idrtle  to. 


Escape  by  pulpit  stairs  is  even  becoming  doubtful 
without  kii'tling  those  outward  investments  which 
distinguish  the  priest  from  the  man  so  high  that  no 
one  will  see  there  is  anything  but  the  man  left. 

Huxley. 

Kirtled  (ker'tld),  a.     Wearing  a  kirtle. 

Milt  u  11. 

Kir'wanite  (ker'wan-it),  n.  A  native  silicate 
of  iron  and  alumina  found  in  the  basalt  of 
the  north-east  coast  of  Ireland,  and  named 
after  Eirwaii  the  mineralogist. 

Kisll  (kish),  11.  [Gr.  kies,  kiss,  gravel, 
pyrites.  ]  A  substance  resembling  plumbago 
found  in  some  iron-smelting  furnaces.  It 
consists  of  carbon  and  manganese. 

Kiss  (kis),  V.  t.  [A.  Sax.  cyssan,  from  cess,  a 
kiss;  Icel.  and  Sw.  Icyssa,  Dan.  kyuse,  G. 
kAssen;  comp.  also  Goth,  kukjan,  to  kiss. 
It  seems  to  be  from  same  root  as  L.  gusto, 
to  taste.]  1.  To  touch  with  the  lips  in 
salutation  or  as  a  mark  of  affection ;  to 
caress  by  joining  lips.— 2.  To  treat  with 
fondness;  to  delight  in. 

The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience.  Shak. 
3.  To  touch  gently,  as  if  with  fondness;  to 
meet. 

"When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees. 

Shak. 

The  moon-beam  kissed  the  holy  pane, 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Kiss  (kis),  v.  i.  1.  To  join  lips  in  love  or  re- 
spect :  it  sometimes  becomes  transitive 
through  the  addition  of  an  adverb  ;  as,  '  We 
have  kissed  away  kingdoms  and  provinces.' 
Shak.— 2.  To  touch  each  other;  to  meet;  to 
come  in  contact.  '  Like  fire  and  powder, 
which  as  they  kiss  consume. '  Shak. 

Kiss  (kis),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cyss,  coss,  Dan.  kys, 
Sw.  kyss,  Icel.  koss,  G.  kuss ;  the  word  ap- 
pears also  in  W.  cms,  cusan.  Com.  cussin,  a 
kiss.  See  the  verb.]  1.  A  salute  given  with 
the  lips. 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death.  TeJinyson. 

2.  A  confection  usually  made  of  whites  of 

eggs,  powdered  sugar,  and  currant  jelly 

mixed  and  baked  in  an  oven. 
Kisser  (kis'er),  n.    One  that  kisses. 
Kissing -comfit  (kis'ing-kom-fit);  n.  A 

perfumed  sugar-plum  to  sweeten  the  breath. 

Shak. 

Kissing-crust  (kis'ing-krust),  n.  In  cookery, 
a  portion  of  the  upper  crust  of  a  loaf  that 
touches  another. 

'  He  cuts  a  massy  fragment  from  the  rich  kissifi^- 
crust  that  hangs  like  a  fretted  cornice  from  the  upper 
half  of  the  loaf.  II'.  Howitt. 

Kissmiss  (kis'mis),  n.  A  small  kind  of  grape 
from  which  the  Shiraz  wine  is  made  in 
Persia. 

Kist  (Isist),  n.  A  chest.  [Northern  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch.] 

Kist  (kist),  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  an  in- 
stalment of  rent,  of  a  tax,  or  the  like. 

Kist,  Kist'vaen  (kist,  kist'va-en  or  kist'van), 
II.    Same  as  Cist,  1  (6),  Cistvaen. 

Kit  (kit),  n.  [D.  kit,  a  large  bottle;  O.D.lcitte, 
a  beaker,  decanter.]  1.  A  large  bottle. — 
2.  A  vessel  of  various  kinds ;  as,  a  kind  of 
wooden  tub  for  holding  fish,  milk,  butter, 
&c.— 3.  That  which  contains  necessaries  or 
tools,  and  hence  the  necessaries  and  tools 
themselves;  a  sailor's  chest  and  contents; 
an  outfit;  as,  a  soldier's  kit;  a  shoemaker's 
kit.  Hence— 4.  A  contemptuous  expression 
used  with  the  adjective  whole  for  the  entire 
assemblage;  as,  the  whole  kit  of  them. 
[CoUoq.] 

Kit  (kit),  11.  [Probably  an  abbreviated  form 
of  guitar,  gittern,  cittern.]  A  diminutive 
fiddle,  capable  of  being  carried  in  the  coat- 
pocliet,  and  used  generally  by  dancing- 
masters. 

The  gittern  and  the  kit  the  wandering  fiddlers  like. 

Draytoji. 

Kit  (kit),  n.    A  kitten ;  a  young  cat. 

Kit.t  v.t.    To  cut.  Chaucer. 

Kit-cat  (kit'kat),  a.  1.  A  term  applied  to  a 
club  in  London  to  which  Addison  and  Steele 
belonged:  so  called  from  Christopher  Cat,  a 
pastry-cook  who  served  the  club  with  mut- 
ton pies.  —  2.  A  term  first  applied  to  a  three- 
quarter  length  portrait  on  a  canvas  36  inches 
in  length  by  28  or  29  inches  in  width,  for 
the  reason  that  Sir  G.  Kneller,  a  member  of 
the  Kit-cat  Club,  painted  a  series  of  por- 
traits of  all  the  other  members,  which  were 
hung  up  in  the  room  of  meeting,  and  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  paintings  to  the 
height  of  the  walls  he  was  obliged  to  adopt 
canvas  of  the  size  mentioned.  The  term  is 
now  applied  to  any  portrait  about  half- 
length  in  which  the  hands  are  shown. 

Kit-kat,  Kit-cat  (kit'kat),  n.  A  boys'  game 
played  with  sticks  and  a  small  piece  of 
wood  called  cat.    See  Cat. 


Then  in  his  hand  he  takes  a  thick  bat 

"With  which  he  used  to  play  at  kit-kat.  Cotton. 

Kitcat-roU  (kit'kat-rol),  n.  In  agri.  a  kind 
of  roller  for  land,  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  double  cone,  being  thickest  in  the  middle. 

Kitclien  (kich'en),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cycene,  0.  H.  G. 
chuhhina,  kuchina.  It.  cueina,  L.  coquina, 
kitchen,  from  coquo,  to  cook.]  1.  A  cook- 
room  ;  the  room  of  a  house  appropriated  to 
cookery. 

A  fat  kitcheit  makes  a  lean  will.  Franklin. 
2.  Naut.  the  galley  or  caboose.— 3.  A  utensil 
for  roasting  meat ;  as,  a  tin  kitchen.  — 
4.  [Scotch.]  Anything  eaten  with  bread:  cor- 
responding to  the  Latin  opsonium.  There 
is  no  English  word  which  expresses  the 
same  idea.  Meat  is  not  nearly  so  extensive 
in  its  signification,  for  kitchen  not  only  de- 
notes butcher-meat,  but  anything  that  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  it,  as  fish,  eggs, 
cheese,  milk,  &c. 

Kitchen  (kich'en),  v.t.  1.  To  entertain  with 
the  fare  of  the  kitchen ;  to  furnish  food 
to.  'A  fat  friend  that  kitchened  me  for  you.' 
Shak. — 2.  To  serve  as  kitchen;  to  give  a 
relish  to ;  to  season ;  to  render  palatable. 
[Scotch.] 

The  poor  man's  wine. 
His  wee  drap  parritch,  or  his  bread. 

Thou  kitchens  fine.  Burns. 

Kitchen  (kich'en),  a.  Belonging  to  or  used 
in  tlie  kitchen. 

Kitchen-fare  (kich'en-far),  n.    The  fare  of 

servants  in  a  kitchen. 

Kitchen-garden  (kich'en-giir-dn),  n.  A  gar- 
den or  piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the 
raising  of  vegetables  for  the  table. 

Kitchen-lee  (kich'en-le),  n.  Dirty  soap- 
suds.   '  A  brazen  tub  of  7afc/ie)i-?ce. '  Ford. 

Kitchen-maid  (kich'en-mad),  11.  A  female 
servant  whose  business  is  to  clean  the 
kitchen  and  utensils  of  cookery,  or  in  gene- 
ral, to  do  the  work  of  a  kitchen. 

Kitchen-midden  (Idch'en-mid-n),  n.  [Dan. 
kjukken-moddiiiy,  lit.  kitchen-midden.]  The 
name  given  to  certain  mounds,  from  3  to 
10  feet  in  height  and  100  to  1000  feet  in 
lengtli,  found  in  Denmark,  the  north  of 
Scotland,  i&c,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  shells 
of  oysters,  cockles,  and  other  edible  shell- 
fish. They  are  the  refuse  heaps  of  a  pi'e- 
historic  people  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  metals,  all  the  implements  found  in  them 
being  of  stone,  bone,  horn,  or  wood.  Frag- 
ments of  rude  pottery  occur.  The  bones 
are  all  those  of  wild  animals,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  the  dog.  Similar  shell 
deposits  occur  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
United  States,  formed  by  the  Red  Indians. 

Kitchen-range  (kich'en-ranj),  n.  A  kitchen 
grate  with  oven,  boiler,  &c.,  attached,  for 
cooking. 

Kitchenry  (kich'en-ri),  n.  1.  Utensils  used 
in  the  kitchen;  utensils  for  cooking.— 2.  The 
body  of  servants  employed  in  a  kitchen. 

Next  unto  them  goeth  the  blackguard  and  kitchenry. 

Holland. 

Kitchen-Stuif  (kich'en-stuf),n.  Fat  collected 

from  pots  and  dripping-pans. 
Kitchen -'Wench  (kich'en-wensh),  n.  A 

woman  who  cleans  the  kitchen  and  utensils 

of  cookery. 

Laura  to  his  lady  was  but  a  kitchen-wench,  Stiak. 

Kite  (kit),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ctta,  cyta,  W.  cud, 
velocity,  and  also  any  bird  of  the  Falconidae.] 


Kite  [AHl-uus  ictinus). 


1.  A  raptorial  bird  of  the  falcon  family  and 
genus  Milvus,  differing  from  the  true  fal- 
cons in  having  a  somewhat  long  forked 
tail,  long  wings,  short  legs,  and  weak  bill 
and  talons.  This  last  peculiarity  renders 
it  the  least  formidable  of  the  birds  of  prey. 
The  common  kite,  glead,  or  glede  (il/.  ictinus, 
regalis,  vulgaris)  preys  chiefly  on  the  smaller 


ch,  cftain;     ch,  Sc.  locft;     g,  jro;     ],  job; 


n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ^\ng;     IH,  then;  th,  !Ain; 


w,  wi%;    wh,  jo/iig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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quadrupeds,  birds,  young  chickens,  &c.  It 
usually  builds  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  in  a  thick 
wood.  The  common  kite  of  America  is  the 
Ictinia  mUsissippiensis.  The  word  is  some- 
times used  as  an  opprobrious  epithet  denot- 
ing rapacity.  'Detested  kite!  thou  liest.' 
SArt/i.  —  2.  A  name  given  in  some  parts  of 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire  to  the  fish  other- 
wise called  brill.— 3.  A  light  frame  of  wood 
and  paper  constructed  for  flying  in  the  air 
for  the  amusement  of  boys.— 1.  Fictitious  or 
merely  nominal  commercial  paper,  as  ac- 
commodation bills,  ttc,  designed  to  mislead 
otliers  as  to  one's  real  money  resources.  — 
Electrical  kite,  a  contrivance  employed  by 
Franklin  to  verify  his  hj'potliesis  respecting 
the  identity  of  electricity  and  lightning, 
res.-mbling  in  shape  a  school-boy's  kite,  but 
covered  witli  silk  and  varnished  paper,  and 
armed  with  a  wire. 
Kite  (kit),  v.i.  To  raise  money  by  the  use 
of  fictitious  paper;  to  fly  kites.  [Mercantile 
slang.] 

Kite,  Kjrte  (kyt),  n.    [A.  Sax.  cwith,  Icel. 

iivithr,  the  woml) ;  Sw.  gved,  Goth,  qvithu-s, 

a  protuberance,  the  belly.  ]  In  Scotland  and 

the  Xorth  of  England,  the  belly. 
ICite-flier  (kit'tii-er),  n.    One  who  attempts 

to  rai.se  money  by  the  use  of  accommodation 

bills. 

Kite-flying  (klt'flT-ing),  n.  The  practice  of 
raising  money  or  sustaining  one's  credit 
by  means  of  accommodation  bills  or  other 
fictitious  commercial  paper. 

Kitefoot  (kit'fut).  >i.  A  sort  of  tobacco,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  kite's  foot. 

Kitll  (kitli),  n.  [A.  Sa.x.  cyth,  acquaintance, 
friendship,  aftinity.  ]  Acquaintances  or 
friends  collectively. — Kith  and  kin,  friends 
and  relatives. 

For  Launcelot's  kith  and  kiit  so  worship  Iiiiii 
That  ill  to  h  iin  is  ill  to  them.  TeitnysoJi. 

Kithara  (kith'a-ra),  n.    Same  as  Cithara. 

Thumsoii. 

Kithe  (kiTH),  u«.  [See  KrTHB.]  To  show; 
to  make  known.  Chaucer. 

Kithe  (kiiH),  v.i.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 
To  become  known ;  to  be  manifest ;  to  ap- 
pear.   Written  also  Kythe. 

Unless  a  new  stranger  is  present,  they  kithe  in 
more  rational  colours.  Gait. 

Kitling  (killing),  n.  [Dim.  of  kit.  a  kitten, 
or  of  cat.  Comp.  Icel.  hetlingr,  X.  kjetling, 
a  kitten.  Or  it  may  be  formed  from  tlie 
verb  to  kittle,  or  bring  forth  young ;  comp. 
O.E.  kindle,  a  young  one,  kindle,  to  bring 
forth  young.]  A  young  animal,  more  espe- 
cially a  young  cat;  a  kitten.  'A  newly  kit- 
tened fri'H  inf/'s  cries. '  Chapiimn.  [Obsolete 
or  Provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

Kitmutgar  (kit-mut'gar),  n.  Same  as  Khit- 
mutijar. 

'  But  most  high,'  said  the  rascally  kitniutgar,  '  one 
of  the  eldest  daughters  is  about  to  be  married.' 

James  Grant. 

Kitte.t  pret.  of  tit.    Cut.  Chaucer. 

Kittel  (kit'l),  v.t.    Same  as  Kittle. 

Kitten  (kit'n),  n.    [Dim.  of  cat.]   A  young 

cat,  or  tlie  young  of  the  cat. 
Kitten  (lut'n),  v.  i.    To  bring  forth  young,  as 

a  cat. 

Kittiwake  (kit'ti-wak),  n.  [From  its  cry.] 
A  natatorial  bird  of  the  genus  Larus  or 
gulls  (the  L.  tridactylus),  found  in  great 
abundance  in  all  the  nortliern  parts  of  the 
world  wherever  the  coast  is  high  and  rocky. 
It  migrates  soutliward  in  winter,  extending 
its  range  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  and 
Madeira.  The  young  of  the  kittiwake  has 
dark  markings  in  the  plumage,  which  dis- 
appear in  the  adult,  hence  it  was  for  some 
time  regarded  as  a  different  species,  and  is 
still  known  on  some  parts  of  our  coasts  as 
the  tarrock.    See  Larid-E,  Gull. 

Kittle  (kit'l),  V.  t.  [A.  Sax.  citelian.  D.  kittelen, 
Icel.  kitla,  G.  kitzeln,  to  tickle.  Tickle  seems 
the  same  word  with  sounds  transposed.]  To 
tickle  ;  to  excite  a  pleasant  sensation  in  the 
mind;  to  enliven:  frequently  followed  by  up. 
[:N"orthern  English  and  Scotch.] 

It  never  fails,  on  drinkin'  deep. 

To  >^2'^//tf  j(/>  our  notion.  Burns. 

Kittle  (kit'l),  a.  Ticklish;  easily  tickled; 
difHcult;  nice;  not  easily  managed;  trying; 
vexatious;  bad.  [Scotch.] 

And  now,  gudewife,  I  maun  ride,  to  get  to  the 
Liddel  or  it  be  dark,  for  your  waste  has  but  a  kittle 
character,  ye  ken  yoursell.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Kittle  (kit'l),  V.  i.  [Non-nasalized  form  cor- 
responding to  kindle,  to  bring  forth  young; 
comp.  M".  kjetla,  to  bring  forth  young.]  To 
litter ;  to  bring  forth  kittens.  [Provincial 
English  and  Scotch.] 

Kittling  (kit 'ling ),  n.    Same  as  Kitling. 


Kittlish  (kit'lish),  a.  Ticklish. 
Kittly  (kit'li),  a.    Easily  tickled;  hence, 
susceptible;  sensitive.  [Scotch.] 

I  was  not  so  kitt/y  as  she  thought,  and  could  thole 
her  progs  and  jokes  with  the  greatest  pleasance  and 
composure.  Gatt. 

Kive  (kiv).  n.  [SeeKEEVE.]  A  mashing  vat; 

a  keeve. 

Kiver  (kiv'er),  f.  ^.    To  cover.  [Vulgar.] 
Kivi-kivi,  Kiwi-Wwi  (ke'vi-ke-vi,  ke'wi- 

ke-wi),  n.  A  species  of  Apteryx  (A.  austra- 

lis).    See  under  Apteryx. 
Kleene-'bOC  (klen'bok),  71.    [D,,  lit.  little 

buck.  ]  Tlie  Cape guevei  (Antilope  perpusilla 

or  pygmwa,  i>v  Cephalopus  pygmcea).  See 

GUEVEl. 

Kleptomania  (klep-to-ma'ni-a),  n.  [Gr. 
klcpto,  to  steal,  and  )na}iia,  madness.]  A 
supposed  species  of  moral  insanity,  exhibit- 
ing itself  in  an  irresistible  desire  to  pilfer. 

Klick  (klik),  H.  and  v.    Same  as  Click. 

Klicker  (klik'er),  n.    Same  as  Clicker. 

Klicket,  Klinket  (klik'et,  klingk'et),  ?i.  In 
,furt.  a  small  gate  in  a  palisade  through 
which  sallies  may  be  made. 

Klinkstone  (klingk'ston),  n.  Same  as  Clink- 
titone. 

Klinometer.  See  Clinometer. 

KliO  (kli'6),  71.    In  class,  mxjth.  same  as  Clio. 

Klip-das  (klip'das),  n.  [D.,  cliff -badger.  ] 
A  small  Soutli  .-Vfrican  animal  of  the  genus 
Hyrax  (//.  capcnsis).    See  under  Hyrax. 

Klipspringer,  Klippspringer  (kiip'spring- 

er),  n.  [D.,  clilf-springer.]  A  beautifid  little 
South  African  antelope  of  the  genus  Oreo- 
tragus  (0.  saltatrix),  inhabiting  the  most  in- 
accessible mountains  of  the  Cape,  being  as 
sure-footed  and  agile  as  tlie  chamois,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles  in  its  habits.  Its 
colour  is  dark  brown,  sprinkled  with  yellow, 
and  its  hei.ght  barely  20  inches.  Its  hair  is 
rather  long  and  projecting.  Its  flesh  is  much 
esteemed,  and  its  hair  is  used  for  stufling 
saddles. 

Klopemania  (klo-pe-ma'ni-a),  71.  [Gr.  Hopi;, 
theft,  and  mania,  madness.]  Same  as  Klep- 
tomania, but  seldom  used. 

KlOSter  (klos'ter),  ji.  [G.]  A  cloister;  a 
convent;  a  monastery. 

Sounds  of  bells  came  faintly  stealing. 
Bells  that,  from  the  neighbouring  ktostir. 

Rang  for  the  nativity  Loug/eUon- 

Knab  (nab),  v.t.  pref.  &  pp.  knabhed;  ppr. 
knabbing.  [Another  form  of  knap,  and  in 
second  sense  also  written  nab.]  1.  To  bite ; 
to  gnaw;  to  nibble. 

I  had  much  rather  lie  knabbing  crusts  without  fear 
.  .  .  than  be  mistress  of  the  world  with  cares. 

Sir  R.  L  Etlrrnge. 

2.  To  lay  hold  of  or  apprehend.  fVulgar.] 
See  Nab. 

Knabblet  (nab'l),  )).t.  [Freq.  of  ^:™t6.]  To 
bite  or  nibble. 

Horses  will  knabbU  at  walls,  and  ratsknaw  iron. 

Sir  T.  Broivne. 

Knack  (nak),  n.  [An  imitative  word  like  D. 
knak,  Dan.  knwk,  G.  knack,  a  crack,  a  snap. 
Knack,  as  Wedgwood  thinks,  probably  ori- 
ginally signified  a  snap  of  the  fingers,  then 
a  trick  or  way  of  doing  a  thing  as  if  with  a 
snap.  In  the  same  way  from  D.  knappen, 
to  snap,  we  have  knap,  clever,  handy, 
nirable.  Its  sense  of  a  toy  or  knick-knack 
may  result  from  the  frequency  with  which 
such  fragile  contrivances  are  broken  with  a 
sharp  crack.]  1.  A  knick-knack;  a  pretty  or 
ingenious  trifle;  a  toy. 

A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap.  Shak. 

2  Readiness;  liabitual  facility  of  perform- 
ance; dexterity;  adroitness. 

My  author  has  a  great  knack  at  remarks. 

Atterbiiry. 

3.  Somethingrequiring adroitness,  dexterity, 
or  special  aptitude. 

For  how  should  equal  colours  do  the  knack 
Chameleons  who  can  paint  in  white  and  black? 

Pope. 

Knack  (nak),  v.i.  [D.  knakken,  G.  knacken, 
to  crack  or  snap.  See  the  noun.]  1.  To 
crack;  to  make  a  sharp  abrupt  noise.  [Rare.] 
2.  To  speak  affectedly  or  mincingly.  [Piare.  ] 

Knacker  (nak'er),  n.  1.  A  maker  of  knacks, 
toys,  or  small  work. — 2.  One  of  two  pieces 
of  wood  used  as  a  plaything  by  boys,  who 
strike  tliem  together  by  movmg  the  hand; 
castanets;  bones. 

Knacker  (nak'er),  n.  [Probably  from  Icel. 
hnakkr,  a  man's  saddle,  the  word  in  East 
Anglia  meaning  a  saddler  and  harness- 
maker.  'It  would  seem  that  this  office' 
(tliat  of  slaughtering  old  horses)  "fell  to  the 
knacker  or  coarse  harness-maker,  as  the 
person  who  would  have  the  best  opportu- 
nity of  making  the  skins  available.'  Wedg- 


wood.] 1.  A  maker  of  harness,  collars,  &c., 
for  cart-horses.  [Provincial.  ]— 2.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  slaugliter  diseased  or  use- 
less horses. 

Knackish  (  nak'ish ),  a.  Trickish ;  knavish ; 

artful.     '  Knackish    forms    of  gracious 

speeches.'  More. 
Knackisliness  (nak'ish-nes),  n.    The  state 

or  quality  of  being  knackish ;   artifice ; 

trickery. 

Knacky  (nak'i),  a.  Having  a  knack ;  cun- 
ning; crafty. 

Knag  (nag),  n.  [Comp.  Dan.  knag,  a  wooden 
peg;  Prov.  G.  knagge,  Sw.  knagg,  a  knot  in 
wood ;  Ir.  cnag,  a  peg,  a  knoli,  W.  cnivc,  a 
protuberance,  a  knot.]  1.  A  knot  in  wood  or 
a  protuberant  knot;  a  wart.— 2.  A  peg  for 
hanging  things  on.— 3.  The  shoot  of  a  deer's 
horns. 

Horns  most  dangerous  by  reason  of  their  sharp  and 
branching  kna^-s.  Holland. 


ed  top  of  a  rock  or  hill.  [Prov- 
Formed  into  knots; 
The  state  of 


4.  The  ru 
incial.] 

Knagged  (nagd),  a 
knotty. 

Knagginess  (nag'i-nes), 
being  knaggy. 

Knaggy  (nag'i),  a.  Knotty ;  full  of  knots  ; 
rough  with  knots;  hence,  rougli  in  temper. 

Knakkes,t  n.  pi.  Trifling  tricks;  trifling 
words.    Chaucer.    See  Knack,  n. 

Knap  (nap),  )!.  [A  parallel  form  to  knop, 
knob;  comp.  Icel.  knuppr,  Dan.  knap,  \\. 
cnap,  a  button,  a  knob.]  1.  A  protuber- 
ance; a  swelling;  a  knob  or  button. —  2.  A 
rising  ground;  a  hillock;  a  summit.  [Rare.] 

Hark,  on  kna/>  of  yonder  hill, 

Some  sweet  shepherd  tunes  his  quill.      //'.  Broicn. 

Knap  (nap),  n.  A  short  shai-p  noise;  a  snap. 

Knap  (nap),  v.t.  [Comp.  D.  knappen,  to 
crack,  to  munch,  to  lay  hold  of;  G.  knappen, 
to  crack,  to  crunch,  to  snap.    See  Knab.] 

1.  To  bite;  to  bite  off;  to  break  short. 
[Rare.] 

As  lying  a  gossip  as  ever  knapped  ginger.  Shak. 
He  knappcth  the  spear  in  sunder. 

Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  sharp  noise ;  to  snap. 
[Rare.] 

Ktiap  a  pair  of  tongs  some  depth  in  a  vessel  of 
water.  Bacon. 

Knap  (nap),  v.i.  To  make  a  short  shai-p 
sound. 

The  people  standing  by  heard  it  knap  in,  and  the 
patient  declared  it  by  the  ease  she  felt.  Wiseman. 

Knapbottle  (nap'bot-l),  ??.  A  plant,  blad- 
der-campion (Silene  injiata). 

Knappe.t  «.  Asliort  sleep;  anap.  Chaucer. 

Knappia  (nap'i-a),  n.  [In  compliment  to 
ilr.  M.  Knapp,  a  writer  on  British  grasses.] 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Gram- 
ineas.  K.  agrostidea  is  a  very  small  but  ele- 
gant annual  British  grass,  which  grows  in 
sandy  pastures  by  the  sea  in  the  "south  of 
England.  It  has  short  rough  leaves,  and 
somewhat  one-sided  slender  flower-spikes. 

Knappish  (nap'ish),  a.  Inclined  to  knap  or 
snap;  snappish. 

Knapple  (  nap'l),  v.i.  [Dim.  of  knap.  ]  To 
lireak  off  witli  an  abrupt  sharp  noise. 

Knappy  (nap'i),  a.  Full  of  knaps  or  hillocks. 

Knapsack  (nap'sak),  n.  [L.G.  knappsack,  D. 
knapzak,  G.  and  D.  knappen,  to  snap,  hence, 
to  eat,  and  .•-'acA-— lit.  a  provision-sack.]  A 
bag  of  leather  or  strong  cloth  for  carrying 
a  soldier's  necessaries,  and  closely  strapped 
to  the  back  between  the  slioulders;  any 
similar  bag.  Various  forms  of  knapsacks 
are  now  used  by  tourists  and  others  as  being 
by  far  the  easiest  way  of  carrying  light  per- 
sonal luggage. 

Knapweed  (nap'wed),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  Centaurea,  nat.  order  Compositse ;  as  C. 
nigra  and  C.  Scabiosa.  They  are  perennial 
coarse-looking  weeds,  growing  in  meadows, 
having  heads  of  reddisli-purple  flowers  and 
brown  scaly  involucres. 

Knar,  Knarl  (nar,  narl),  n.  [A  word  oc- 
currhig  in  various  forms,  as  gnar,  gnarl, 
knur,  knurl;  comp.  O.D.  knorre,  G.  knorren, 
a  gnar,  a  knot  in  a  tree.]   A  knot  in  wood. 

Knark  (nark),  n.  A  hard-hearted  or  savage 
person.  [Slang.] 

Knarled  (narld),  a.   Knotted.    'The  old 

knarled  oak.'    Sir  W.  Scott. 
Knarred  (nard),  a.  Having  knars  or  knots; 

gnarled;  knotty. 

The  knarred  and  crooked  cedar  trees.  Longfellow. 

Knarry  (nar'i).  a.    Knotty ;  stubby. 

Knautia  (na'ti-a),  n.  [In  honour  of  C.  Knaut, 
a  physician  and  botanical  author  of  Halle, 
who  died  in  1094.]  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
nat.  order  Dipsacacea?,  now  usually  united 
with  Scabiosa.    K.  arvensis  is  a  handsome 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;     ii.  Sc.  abwne;      y.  Sc.  fey. 
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British  plant  known  as  field-scabious,  with 
heads  of  lilac-purple  flowers,  and  having 
pinnate  leaves,  growing  in  pastures  and  corn- 
fields. 

Knave(nav),n.  [A.  Sax.  cnapaorcnafa,  aboy, 
a  youth,  a  son;  O.E.  Icnape,  a  boy;  comp.  D. 
knaap,  G.  knabe,  a  boy  or  young  man,  Icel. 
knapi,  a  servant  boy,  Sc.  knip,  a  young  or 
little  fellow.  The  root  is  probably  the  same 
as  tliat  of  Kin,  &c.]  l.f  A  boy;  a  man-cliild. 

O  murderous  slumber, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  uiy  boy 
That  plays  thee  music?  Gentle  knave,  good  night. 

Sliak. 

2.  t  A  servant. 

He's  but  Fortune's  knave, 
A  minister  of  her  will.  Shak. 

3.  A  false  deceitful  fellow;  a  dishonest  man 
or  boy. 

In  defiance  of  demonstration,  knaves  will  continue 
to  proselyte  fools.  Atnes. 

How  many  serving-lads  must  have  been  unfaithful 
and  dishonest  before  knave — which  meant  at  first  no 
more  than  a  boy — acquired  the  meaning  which  it  has 
now !  Trench. 

1.  In  a  pack  of  cards,  a  card  witli  a  soldier 
or  servant  painted  on  it;  a  jack. — A  knave- 
child  or  hoy-knave,  a  male  child.  Chaucer. 

Kna've-toaini  (nav'barn),  n.  A  man-cliild. 
[Scotch.] 

Wha  could  tell  whether  the  bonny  knave-bairn 
may  not  come  back  to  claim  his  ain?     Sir  /K  Scott. 

Kna'very  (uav'er-i),  n.  1.  Dishonesty ;  de- 
ception in  traffic  ;  trick  ;  petty  -viUany  ; 
fraud. 

This  is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon  you  another 
man's  name.  Shak. 

2.  Mischievous  tricks  or  practices. 
Kna'Veship  (nav'ship),  n.  In  Scots  law,  one 

of  tlie  sequels  of  tliirlage.  The  multure  is 
tlie  quantity  of  grain  paid  to  the  proprietor, 
or  his  tacksman  of  the  mill  to  whicli  the 
lands  are  astricted.  Tlie  knaoeship  is  that 
([uantity  of  tlie  grain  whicli,  by  the  practice 
of  tlie  mill,  is  given  to  the  mill  servant  by 
whom  the  work  is  performed. 
Kna'Vess  (nav'es),  n.  A  female  knave.  [Rare 
.'uid  rhetorical.] 

Cullies,  the  easy  cushions  on  which  knaves  and 
knavesses  repose  and  fatten,  have  at  all  times  existed 
ill  considerable  confusion.  Cariyle. 

Kna'vish  (nav'ish),  a.  1.  Dishonest;  fraudu- 
lent; as,  a  knavish  fellow  or  a  knavish  trick 
or  transaction. 

Praise  is  the  medium  of  a  kjiavish  trade, 

A  coin  by  Craft  for  Folly's  use  designed.  Ccnuper. 

2.  Waggish;  mischievous. 

Cupid  is  a  knavisJi  lad. 

Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad.  Shak. 

Kna'Visllly  (nav'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  knavish 
manner :  (a)  dishonestly ;  fraudulently ;  (6) 
waggishly;  mischievously. 

It  is  ordinary  for  hosts  to  be  knavishly  witty 

Gayton. 

Kna'visliness  (nav'ish-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  liabit  of  being  knavish;  dishonesty. 

Kna'Wt  (na),  v.t.    To  gnaw.   Sir  T.  More. 

KnaweKna'el),™.  [G.  knaiieljcnduel,  a  clew 
of  thread;  i>.knaivel,  Dan.knevel,  pl.kneveler, 
pods  of  flax.]  The  popular  name  of  the  two 
British  species  of  the  genus  Sclerantlius  (S. 
annuus  and  S.  perennis),  nat.  order  Scler- 
anthacese.  They  are  mere  weeds,  witli 
much -branched  diffuse  stems  and  small 
greenish  flowers,  growing  on  sandy  soils, 
and  sometimes  on  barren  heathy  wastes. 

Knead  (ned),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  cnedan,  cnaidan; 
comp.  D.  kneeden,  G.  kneten,  to  knead ;  in 
Northern  English  we  find  the  part,  knodden, 
which  shows  that  the  verb  was  originally 
strong.  O.E.  guide  (A.  Sax.  gnidan)  and 
A.  Sax.  cnidan  (as  in  forcnidan,  to  beat  to 
pieces)  are  probably  allied.]  1.  To  work  and 
press  into  a  mass  usually  with  the  hands; 
particularly,  to  work  into  a  well-mixed  mass, 
as  the  materials  of  bread,  cake,  or  paste;  as, 
to  knead  dough. 

The  cake  she  kneaded  was  the  savoury  meat. 

Prior. 

■2.  To  beat  with  the  fists;  to  pommel. 

I  will  knead  htm;  I'll  make  him  supple.  Shak. 

Knsadar  (ned'er),  a.    One  who  kneads;  a 

baker. 

Kneading-trough  (ned'ing-trof ),  n.  A 
trough  or  tray  in  which  dough  is  worked 
and  mixed. 

Knebelite  (ne'bel-it),  n.  [From  Von  Knebel.  ] 
A  mineral  of  a  gray  colour,  spotted  with 
dirty  white,  brownish-green,  or  green.  It 
consists  of  about  32-5  per  cent,  of  silica, 
32'5  of  ferrous  oxide,  and  35 '0  of  manganous 
o.xide. 

Kneck  (nek),  n.  Naut.  the  twisting  of  a 
rope  or  a  cable. 

Knedde.t  pp.  of /mede.  Kneaded.  Chaucer. 
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Knede,t  u.*.    To  knead.  Chaucer. 

Knee  (ne),  n.  [O.E.  kneo,  A.  Sax.  cne6,  cnid, 
cne6w;  comp.  0.  Fris.  kni,  Icel.  kni,  Dan. 
knee,  D.  and  G.  knie,  Goth,  kniu;  the  word  is 
cognate  with  L.  genu,  Gr.  gotiu,  Skr.  jdnu — 
knee,  the  root  being  unknown.]  1.  Inanat.the 
joint  connecting  the  two  principal  parts  of 
the  leg ;  tlie  ai'ticulation  of  the  thigh  and 
leg  bones.  See  Knee-joint.  ~2.  The  knee 
bent  in  reverence  or  respect.  '  Your  knee, 
sirrah!'  Shak. — 3.  Something  resembling 
the  knee  in  shape  ;  as,  (a)  in  ship-building, 
a  piece  of  bent  timber  or  iron  having  two 
branches  or  arms,  and  used  to  connect  the 
beams  of  a  ship  with  her  sides  or  timbers. 
The  branches  of  the  knees  form  an  angle  of 
greater  or  smaller  extent,  according  to  the 
mutual  situation  of  the  pieces  which  they 
are  designetl  to  unite. —  Carline  knees,  in 
a  ship,  those  timbers  which  extend  from 
the  sides  to  the  hatchway,  and  bear  up 
the  deck. — Hanging  knees,  such  as  have  one 
of  their  arms  fayed  vertically  to  the  ship's 
side.— Lodging-knees,  such  as  are  fixed  par- 
allel to  the  deck. — Diagonal  hanging-knees, 
such  as  cross  the  timbers  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion. (&)  In  carp,  a  piece  of  wood  having  a 
natural  bend,  or  sawn  into  shape,  fitting 
into  an  angle,  as  a  brace  and  strut,  (c)  In 
arch,  a  part  of  the  back  of  a  liaiidrailing 
of  a  convex  form,  the  reverse  of  a  ramp, 
which  is  concave. 

Knee  (ne),  v.  t.  1.  To  pass  over  on  the  knees. 

Fall  down,  and  k)iee 
The  way  into  his  mercy.  Shak. 

2.  To  kneel  to. 

I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne.  Shak. 

Knee-'breeclies(ne'brech-ez),n. pi.  Breeches 
tliat  do  not  reach  farther  down  than  the 
knee. 

Knee-brush  (ne'brush),  n.  In  zool.  (a)  the 
brush  or  tuft  of  hair  on  the  knees  of  some 
antelopes,  (h)  The  masses  of  thick-set  hairs 
on  the  legs  of  bees,  by  means  of  which  they 
carry  pollen  from  one  plant  to  another  or 
to  their  hive. 

Knee-cap  (ne'kap),  n.  1.  In  anat.  the  bone 
covering  the  knee-joint  in  front;  tlie  knee- 
pan;  the  patella.  See  Knee-joint. —2.  A 
leather  cap  or  covering  liound  over  the  knee 
to  preserve  the  clothes  in  kneeling,  or  on 
horses  to  protect  them  in  case  of  a  fall. 

Knee-cords  ( ne '  kordz  ),  n.  pi.  Corded 
breeches.  [CoUoq.] 

It  had  long  been  his  ambition  to  stand  in  a  bar  of 
his  own,  in  a  green  coat,  knee-cords,  and  tops. 

Dickens. 

Knee-crooking  (neTcrbk-ing),  a.  Obsequi- 
ous; cringing.  '  Many  a  duteous  and  knee- 
crooking  Shak. 

Kneed  (ned),  a.  1.  Having  knees :  chiefly 
used  in  composition;  as,  in-kneed,  ont-kneed. 
2.  In  bot.  geniculated ;  forming  an  obtuse 
angle  at  the  joints,  like  the  knee  when  a 
little  bent ;  as,  kneed  grass. 

Knee-deep  (ne'dep),  a.  1.  Rising  to  the 
knees;  as,  water  or  snow  knee-deep. 

The  ground  in  fourteen  days  is  dry,  and  grass 
knee-deep  within  a  month.  Alilton. 

2.  Sunk  to  the  knees ;  as,  wading  in  water 

or  mire  knee-deep. 

In  winter  weather  unconcern'd  he  goes, 
Almost  knee-deep  through  mire  in  clumsy  shoes. 

Dryde7t. 

Knee-high  (nelii).  a.  Rising  to  the  knees; 
as,  wntev  knce-Jiigh. 

KneehoUy  (ue'hol-li),  n.  A  plant,  Ruscus 
acidrntus ;  butcher's-broom. 

Kneeholm  (ne'holm  or  ne'hom),  Ji.  Knee- 
holly. 

Knee-joint  (ne'joint),  n.  1.  The  joint  which 
connects  tlie  thigh  and  leg  bones.    It  is  a 


Human  Knee-joint. 

I,  Right  Knee-joint  laid  open  from  the  front,  to  show 
the  internal  ligaments,  a,  Cartilaginous  surface  of 
lower  extremity  of  the  femur,  with  its  two  condyles. 
d.  Anterior  crucial  ligament,  c.  Posterior  do.  d.  In- 
ternal semilunar  fibro-cartilage.  e.  External  fibro- 
cartilage.  _f.  Part  of  the  ligament  of  the  patella  turned 
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down.  Bursa  situated  between  the  ligament  of  the 
patella  and  head  of  the  tibia  laid  open. 

2,  Longitudinal  Section  of  the  Left  Knee-joint. 
a.  Cancellous  structure   of  lower  part  of  femur. 

Tendon  of  extensor  muscles  of  leg.  c.  Patella. 
d,  Ligament  of  the  patella,  e,  Cancellous  structure  of 
head  of  tibia.  /;  Anterior  crucial  ligament.  Pos- 
terior ligament,  h.  Mass  of  fat  projecting  into  the 
cavity  ot  the  joint  below  the  patella,    z.  Bursa. 

complex  articulation,  consisting  of  an  an- 
gular ginglymus  or  hinge-joint,  formed  by 
the  condyles  of  the  femur,  tlie  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  tibia,  and  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  patella.  —  2.  In  mach.  same  as 
Toggle-joint  (which  see). 

Knee-jointed  (ne'joint-ed),  a.  In  bot.  bent 
like  a  knee;  geniculate. 

Kneel  (nel),  v.i.  pi'et.  &  pp.  kneeled,  knelt; 
ppr.  kneeling.  [O.E.  kneole,  kneoli,  tiomknee; 
corresponding  to  D.  knielen,  Dan.  kncele,  to 
kneel.  Comp.  handle,  from  hand.]  To 
bend  the  knee;  to  fall  on  the  knees. 

As  soon  as  you  are  dressed,  kneci  and  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  yer.  Taylor. 

Kneeler  (nel'er),  n.  One  who  kneels  or  wor- 
ships by  kneeling. 

Kneelingly  (nel'ing-Ii),  adv.  In  a  kneehng 
position. 

Kneen.t  Knene.t  n.  pi.   Knees.  Chaucer. 
Kneepan  (ne'pan),  n.  Same  as  Knee-cap,  1. 
Knee -piece  (ne'pes),  n.    Same  as  Knee- 
rafter. 

Knee-rafter  (ne'raft-er),  n.  A  rafter,  the 
lower  end  or  foot  of  which  is  crooked  down- 
wards, so  that  it  may  rest  more  firmly  on 
the  walls.  Called  also  Crook -rafter  and 
Knee-piece. 

Knee-rafter,  or  crook-rafter,  is  the  principal  truss 
of  a  house.  Oxford  Glossary. 

Knee-stop  (ne'stop),  n.  A  stop  or  lever  in 
an  organ  or  harmonium  acted  on  by  the 
knee. 

Knee-string  (ne'string),  n.  A  ligament  or 
tendon  of  the  knee.  Addison. 

Knee-S'Well  (ne'swel),  n.  A  contrivance  in 
a  harmonium  by  which  certain  shutters  are 
made  to  open  by  means  of  levers  pressed  by 
the  knees.  This  allows  more  wind  to  act  on 
the  reeds,  and  a  diminuendo  and  crescendo 
effect  is  more  readily  produced. 

Knee-timher  (ne'tim-ber),  n.  Timber  of  a 
bent  or  angular  shape,  suitable  for  making 
knees  in  shipbuilding. 

Knee-tribute,  Knee-'worship  (ne'trib-ut, 
ne'wer-ship),  n.  Tribute  paid  by  kneeling; 
worship  or  obeisance  by  genuflexion. 

Receive  from  us 
Knee-tribute  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile.  Milton. 

Knell  (nel),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cnyll,  a  knell;  cnellan, 
cnyllan,  to  sound  a  bell ;  comp.  G.  knellen, 
knallen,  to  make  a  loud  noise  or  report, 
knall,  a  crack,  a  report,  Sw.  knall,  a  loud 
sound,  a  knell;  Icel.  knylla,  to  beat,  gnella, 
to  scream.  O.E.  knoll,  to  toll,  is  a  parallel 
form.]  The  sound  caused  by  striking  a 
bell;  especially,  and  perhaps  exclusively,  the 
sound  of  a  bell  rung  at  a  funeral;  a  passuig 
beU;  a  death  signal  in  general. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung ; 

By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung.  Collins. 

Knell  (nel),  v.i.    1.  To  sound  as  a  funeral 
knell;  to  knoll. 
Not  worth  a  blessing,  nor  a  bell  to  knell  for  tliee. 

Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Hence— 2.  To  sound  as  an  omen  or  warning 
of  coming  evil. 

Hawks  are  whistling;  horns  are  knelling. 

Sir  IF.  Scott. 

Knell  (nel),  v.t.  To  summon  by,  or  as  by,  a 
knell. 

'Each  matin  bell,'  the  baron  saith. 

'  Knells  us  back  to  a  world  of  death.'  Coleridge. 

Knelt  (nelt),  pret.  &  pp.  of  kneel. 

Knet.tjop.    Knit  or  knitted.  Chaucer. 

Knew  (nii),  pret.  of  knoie. 

Knib  (nib),  v.t.  Same  as  Nib.  'Four  sharp 
lawyers  knibbing  their  pens.'  Disraeli. 

Knicker  (nik'er),  «.  iJ).  knikker.]  A  small 
ball  of  baked  clay,  used  by  boys  as  a  marble; 
especially  the  bail  that  is  placed  between  the 
fore-flnger  and  thumb,  and  pi'opelled  by  a 
jerk  of  the  thumb  so  as  to  strike  if  possible 
one  of  the  other  balls. 

Knickerbockers  (nik'er-bok-erz),  n.  pi. 
[After  Washington  Irving's  character  Died- 
rich  Knickerbocker,  as  representative  of  a 
Dutchman.]  A  kind  of  loose  breeches,  of 
American  origin,  reaching  just  beyond  the 
knee,  where  they  are  gathered  in  so  as  to 
clasp  the  leg.  Such  breeches  are  much  worn 
by  sportsmen  and  others  having  to  travel 
amid  heather  or  rough  ground. 

Knick-knack  (nik'nak),  n.  [A  reduplication 
of  knack.    Comp.  click-clack,  tip-top,  ding- 
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domj,  &c.]  A  trifle  or  toy;  any  small  article 
more  for  ornament  than  use. 

But  if  ye  use  tliese  kttick-kjiacks, 
Tliis  fast  and  loose  with  faithful  men  and  true, 
YuuM  be  tlie  first  will  find  it.  Biau.  &■  Fl. 

Knick-knackery  (nik'nak-er-i),  n.  Knick- 
knacks;  trifles;  toys. 

Knife  (nif),  n.  pi.  Knives  (nivz).  [A.  Sax. 
cnlf,  D.  kni}f,  Icel.  knlfr,  I>an.  kniv,  S\v. 
knif,  G.  kncif.  Skeat  connects  this  with  nip. 
Hence  Fr.  canif.\  1.  A  cuttins  instrument 
consisting  of  a  sliarp-edyo.l  hlade  of  moder- 
ate size  attached  to  a  liaudle.  Knives  are 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  adapted  to  their 
respective  uses;  as,  table-ZoiiiJes,  carving- 
knives,  or  carvers;  'penknives,  &c. --2.  A 
sword  or  dagger. 

And  after  all  his  war  to  rest  his  wearie  knz/e. 

Spenser. 

—  Vi'ar  to  the  knife,  a  war  carried  on  to  the 
utni'ist  extremity;  mortal  combat. 

Knife-basket,  Knife-box  (nifbas-ket,  nif- 

boks),  n.    A  basket  or  box  to  hold  knives. 
Knife-blade  (nif  blad),  n.  The  cutting  part 
of  a  knife. 

Knife-board  (nif'bord),  n.  l.  A  board  on 
which  knives  are  cleaned  and  polished. — 

2.  The  seat  running  along  the  top  of  an 
omnibus.  [Slang.] 

On  'busses'  knife-boards  stretch'd, 
The  City  clerks  all  tongue-protruded  lay. 

Arthur  Stniih. 

Knife-edge  (nif'ej),  n.  A  piece  of  steel  with 
a  very  fine  edge,  serving  as  the  axis  of  a 
scale-beam,  pendulum,  and  like  machines 
requiring  to  oscillate  with  the  least  possible 
friction- 
Knife-grinder  (nif'grind-6r),  n.  One  whose 
business  it  is  to  grind  or  sharpen  knives. 
Knife-rest  (nif  rest),  II.  An  article  of  glass, 
metal,  or  some  other  material,  used  to  rest 
the  points  of  carving-knives  on  at  table. 
Knife-sharpener  (nif'sharp-n-6r),  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  sharpens  knives. 
Knife-tray  (nif'trii),  n.   A  tray,  basket,  or 
other  receptacle  for  knives. 
Knight  (nit),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cniht,  cneoht,  a  boy, 
a  youth,  an  attendant,  a  military  follower ; 
D.  and  G.  knecht,  a  male  servant  or  attend- 
ant, Dan.  knegt,  a  fellow,  the  knave  at  cards. 
Terhaps  from  the  same  root  as  E.  knave.] 
l.t  A  male  attendant  or  servant;  a  military 
attendant ;  a  follower  or  one  belonging  to 
the  suite  of  a  person  of  rank. — 2.  One  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  any  person;  a  parti- 
san ;  a  champion  ;  a  lover. 

Did  I  for  this  my  country  bring 

To  help  their  knight  a.^ainst  their  king?  Denman. 

Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night. 

Those  tliat  slew  thy  virgin  knight.  Shak. 

3.  In  feudal  times,  a  man  admitted  to  a  cer- 
tain military  rank,  with  ? pecial  ceremonies, 
the  candidate  having,  for  instance,  to  pre- 
pare himself  by  prayer  and  fasting,  by  watch- 
ing his  arms  by  night  in  a  chapel,  and  being 
admitted  with  religious  rites,  finally  receiv- 
ing the  accolade  (which  see).  —  4.  In  mo- 
dern times,  one  who  holds  a  certain  dig- 
nity conferred  by  the  sovereign  and  entitl- 
ing the  possessor  to  have  the  title  of  Sir 
prefixed  to  his  Christian  name,  but  not  her- 
editary like  the  dignity  of  baronet.  The 
wives  of  knights  have  the  legal  designation 
of  Dame,  for  which  Lady  is  customarily 
substituted.  —  5.  One  of  the  pieces  in  the 
game  of  chess,  usually  the  figure  of  a  horse's 
head. — 6.  In  card-playing ,  the  old  name  of 
the  knave  or  jack. — Knight  of  the  post,  a 
knight  dubbed  at  the  whipping-post  or  pil- 
lory; a  hireling  witness;  one  who  gained  his 
living  by  rendering  false  evidence  ;  a  false 
bail ;  hence,  a  sharper  in  general. 

j4  knight  of  the  post,  quoth  he,  for  so  I  am  termed  ; 
a  fellow  that  will  swear  you  anything  for  twelve-pence. 

Nash. 

—Knight  of  the  shire,  the  designation  given 
to  the  representative  in  pai'liament  of  an 
English  county  atlarge  as  distinguished  from 
the  representatives  of  such  cities  and  towns 
as  are  counties  of  themselves.  —  Knights 
bachelors,  and  knights  bannerets.  See 
Bachelor  and  B.^nneret.— ir;iii;/i«s  of  the 
chamber,  such  knights  baclielors  as  are  made 
in  time  of  peace,  in  the  king's  chamber,  and 
not  in  the  field,  as  in  time  of  v/ai:— Knights 
of  the  Round  Table.  See  Round  Table. 
Knight  (nit),  v.t.  To  dub  or  create  a 
knight;  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood 
upon,  a  ceremony  which  is  performed  in 
Britain  by  the  sovereign  touching  the  per- 
son on  whom  tlie  dignity  is  conferred  with 
a  sword  as  he  kneels  and  saying,  'Rise, 
Sir  .' 

Knightage  (nit'aj),  n.  The  aggregate  of 
those  persons  who  have   been  created 


knights ;  as,  the  knightage  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Knight-errant  (nit-er'rant),  n.  An  errant 
or  wandering  knight;  a  knight  who  travelled 
in  search  of  adventures  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  military  skill,  prowess,  and  gene- 
rosity. 

Like  a  bold  knight-errant  did  proclaim 

Combat  to  all,  and  bore  away  the  dame.  Denham. 

Knight-errantry  (nit-er'rant-ri),  n.  The 
role  or  character  of  a  knight-errant ;  the 
practice  of  wandering  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures. 

Knight-erratic  (nit-er-rat'ik),  a.  Relating 
to  kiiight-enantry.    Quart.  Rev. 

Knight-head  (nit'hed),  n.  Naut.  a  bollard 
timber,  one  of  two  pieces  of  timber  rising 
just  within  the  stem,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  bowsprit,  to  secure  its  inner  end ;  also, 
one  of  two  strong  frames  of  thnber  which 
inclose  and  support  the  ends  of  the  windlass. 

Knighthode,  t  Knighthood ;  valour. 

Chaucer. 

Knighthood  (nit'hud),  n.  1.  The  character 
or  dignity  of  a  knight ;  the  rank  or  honour 
accompanying  the  title  of  knight. 

Is  this  the  sir.  who,  some  waste  wife  to  win, 

A  knighthood  bought  to  go  a-wooing  in  ?  B.  Joiison. 

2.  Knights  collectively. 

The  knighthood  now-a-days  are  nothing  like  the 
knighthood  oi  old  time.  Chaptnaji. 

— Order  of  Knighthood,  an  organized  and 
duly  constituted  body  of  knights.  The 


Star,  Jewel,  and  Collar  of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick. 

orders  of  knighthood  are  of  two  classes— 
either  they  are  associations  or  fraternities, 
possessing  property  and  rights  of  their  own 
as  independent  bodies,  or  they  are  merely 
honorary  associations  established  by  sove- 
reigns within  their  respective  dominions. 
To  the  former  class  belonged  the  three 
celebrated  religious  orders  founded  during 
the  Crusades— Templars,  Hospitallers,  and 
Teutonic  Knights.  The  other  class,  con- 
sisting of  orders  merely  titular,  embraces 
most  of  the  existing  European  orders,  such 
as  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  order 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  | 
The  British  orders  are  the  order  of  the  . 
Garter,  the  Thistle,  St.  Patrick,  the  Bath, 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  and  the  Star  of 
India.  The  various  orders  have  each  their 
appropriate  insignia,  which  generally  in- 
clude a  badge  or  jewel,  a  collar,  a  ribbon  of 
a  certain  colour,  and  a  star.  We  here  give  ' 
the  insignia  of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick,  an  ] 
order  instituted  for  Ireland  in  1783.  See 
Bath,  Garter,  Order,  Star,  Thistle. 
Knightless  (nit'Ies),  a.  1.  Without  a  knight 
or  knights.— 2.1  Unbecoming  a  knight. 

Arise,  thou  cursed  miscreant. 
Thou  hast  with  kjtightiess  guile,  and  treacherous 
train. 

Fair  knighthood  foully  shamed.  Spenser. 

Knightlike{nit'nk),  a.  Resemblingaknight. 
Knigh'tliness  (nit'li-nes),  n.    The  character 

or  ([uality  of  being  knightly. 
Knightly  (nit'Ii),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  knight; 

becoming  a  knight;  as,  a  knightly  combat,  j 


Unworthy  meed 
Of  counsel  and  heroic  deed.  Ferriar. 

Knightly  (nit'Ii),  adv.  In  a  manner  becom- 
ing a  knight. 

Knight -marshal  (nit-mar'shal),  n.  An 
ofRcer  in  the  household  of  the  British  sove- 
reign, who  has  cognizance  of  transgressions 
within  the  royal  household  and  verge,  and 
of  contracts  made  there,  a  member  of  the 
household  being  one  of  tlie  parties. 

Knight's  -  court  (nits'-kort),  n.  A  court- 
l)ai'on,  or  honour-court,  formerly  held  twice 
a  year  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  wherein 
tliose  who  were  lords  of  manors,  and  their 
tenants,  holding  by  knight-service  of  the 
honour  of  that  bisliopric,  were  suitors. 

Knight-service  (nit'ser-vis),  «.   in  English 
feudal  law,  a  tenure  of  lands  held  by  knights 
on  condition  of  performing  military  service; 
I    the  tenure  by  which  a  knight's  fee  was  held. 

This  species  of  tenure  was  abolished  during 
I    the  reign  of  Cliarles  II. 

Knight'S-fee  (nits'  fe),  n.  In  English  feudal 
asage,  a  portion  of  land,  of  the  value  of  £20 
per  aniunn,  held  by  custom  on  the  condition 
of  rendering  to  the  sovereign  the  service  of 
a  knight. 

Knightship  (nit'ship),  n.  The  dignity  of  a 
knight;  knighthood. 

Knight's -spur  (nits'spfer),  n.  Larkspur 
{Delphinium  consolida):  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  long  slender  nec- 
taries to  tlie  rowels  of  a  spur. 

Knight's-Tsrort  (nits'wfert),  n.  The  water- 
soldier  (Stratiotcs  aloides):  so  called  from 
its  sword-like  leaves. 

Knit  (nit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  knit  or  knitted; 
ppr.  knitting.  [A.  Sax.  cnittan,  cnyttan,  to 
knit,  to  tie,  to  bind,  from  cnotta,  a  knot ; 
Icel.  knijta,  knytja,  to  knit,  to  knot,  from 
knutr,  a  knot;  Ban.  knytte,  to  knit,  to  tie 
in  a  knot.  See  Knot.]  1.  To  tie  together; 
to  tie  with  a  knot ;  to  fasten  by  tying ;  to 
join  by  making  into  or  as  into  a  knot  or 
knots. 

When  your  head  did  but  ache, 
I  knit  my  handkercher  about  your  brows.  Shak. 

And  (he)  saw  heaven  opened,  and  a  certain  vessel 
descending  unto  him,  as  it  had  been  a  great  sheet 
knit  At  the  four  corners.  Acts  x.  ii. 

Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground. 
In  a  light  fantastic  round.  Milton. 

2.  To  weave  by  looping  or  knotting  a  con- 
tinuous thread;  to  form  by  working  up  with 
wires  or  needles  yarn  or  thread  into  a  fabric 
held  together  by  a  series  of  knots;  as,  to  knit 
stockings. — 3.  To  cause  to  grow  together. 

Nature  cannot  knit  the  bones  while  the  parts  are 
under  a  discliarge.  ll'iseinan. 

4.  To  join  closely.  'To  knit  the  generations 
each  to  each.'  Tennyson. 

Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit.  Shak. 

5.  To  contract  into  folds  or  wrinkles;  as,  to 
knit  the  brows. 

Knit  (nit),  v.i.  1.  To  make  a  textile  fabric 
by  interlooping  yarn  or  thread  by  means  of 
needles,  &c.— 2.  To  unite  closely;  to  grow 
together;  as,  broken  bones  will  in  time 
knit  and  become  sound. 

Our  severed  navy,  too. 
Have  ktiit  again.  Shak. 

—Toknitup,i  to  wind  up,  to  come  to  a  close. 

It  remaineth  to  knit  up  briefly  with  the  nature  and 
compass  of  the  seas.  Holland, 

Knit  (nit),  n.  1.  Union  by  knitting;  texture. 
'  Their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit. '  Shale. 
[Rare.] — 2.  In  mining,  a  small  particle  of 
lead-ore. 

Knitch,  Knitchet  (nich,  nich'et),  n.  Some- 
thing tied  up  or  knit  together,  as  a  bundle, 
fagot,  and  the  like.  [Provincial.] 
Knitster  (nit'ster),  n.  A  female  who  knits. 
Knittable  (nit'a-bl),  a.  That  may  he  knit. 
Kni'tter  (nit'er),  n.  1.  One  that  knits.— 2.  A 
knitting-machine. 

Knitting-needle  (nit'ing-ne-dl),  n.  A 
needle  used  for  knitting,  usually  a  straight 
piece  of  wire  with  rounded  ends. 
Knitting -sheath  (nit'ing-sheth),  n.  A 
sheath  for  holding  the  end  of  the  needle  in 
knitting. 

Knittle  (nit'l),  n.  [From  7niit.]  1.  A  string 
that  gathers  or  draws  together  a  purse. — 
2.  NaiU.  {a)  a  kind  of  small  line  made  of 
marline  or  rope-yarn  twisted  as  a  rope  or 
plaited  as  sennit,  used  for  seizings  or  for 
hammock-clues,  or  to  bend  the  square-sails 
to  the  jack-st;iys  in  lieu  of  robands,  or  to 
reef  a  fore-and-aft  sail  by  its  foot.  (6)  pi. 
Tlie  halves  of  two  adjoining  yarns  in  a  rope, 
twisted  up  together  for  pointing  or  grafting. 
Knives  (nivz),  n.  pi.  of  knife. 
Knob  (nob),  n.  [Also  written  knop,  which  is 
tlie  older  form  and  more  in  accordance  with 
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the  form  of  the  word  in  the  other  Teutonic 
languages;  comp.  A.  .Sax.  ciicep,  a  top,  a  linob, 
Sc.  knap,  a  knoll  or  hillock,  U.  Jmup,  knoop, 
G  knopf.  Icel.  knappi;  hnappi-  (also  nabbi), 
Dan.  knop,  knap,  all  meaning  a  knob,  a  but- 
ton, a  bud,  &c.]  1.  A  hard  protuberance;  a 
hard  swelling  or  rising;  a  buncli;  as,  a  knob 
in  the  flesh  or  on  a  bone.— 2.  A  round  ball  at 
the  end  of  anything ;  the  more  or  less  ball- 
shaped  handle  for  a  door,  drawer,  or  the 
like. 

My  lock,  with  no  ^Jto^  to  it,  looked  as  if  it  wanted 
to  be  wound  up.  Dickens. 

3.  A  rounded  hill  or  mountain.  [United 
States.  ]  —  4.  In  arch,  a  buncli  of  leaves, 
flowers,  or  similar  ornament,  as  Uie  bosses 
at  the  intersections  of  ribs,  the  ends 
of  labels  and  other  mouldings,  and  the 
bundles  nf  foliage  in  capitals.  [In  this 
sense  called  and  written  also  Knot,  Enotte, 
Knop,  Knoppe.] 

Knob  (nob),  o.i.  pret.  and  pp.  knobbed;  ppr, 
knobbbwj.    To  grow  into  knobs ;  to  buncli. 

Knobbed  (nobd),  a.  Containing  knobs;  full 
of  knobs. 

The  horns  of  a  roe  deer  of  Greenland  are  pointed 
at  the  top,  and  kjiobbed  or  tuberous  at  the  bottom. 

Gi-ew. 

Knobber,  Knobbler  (nob'er,  nobler),  n. 
A  hart  in  its  second  year;  a  brocliet. 

He  has  hallooed  the  hounds  upon  a  velvet-lieaded 
knobhltr.  Sir  II'.  Salt. 

Knobbiness  (nob'i-nes),  n.  Tlie  quality  of 
having  knobs  or  of  being  full  of  protuber- 
ances. 

Knobby  (nob'i),  a.  1.  Full  of  knobs  or  hard 
protuberances.— 2.  Hard;  stubborn. 

The  informers  continued  in  a  knobby  kind  of 
obstinacy,  resolving  still  to  conceal  the  names  of 
the  authors.  HoiceU. 

3.  Abounding  in  rounded  hills  or  mountains; 
hilly.  [United  States.] 
Knobstick  (nob'stik),  n.  A  term  of  dis- 
paragement applied  to  a  workman  who 
refuses  to  join  a  trade's-union  or  retires 
from  it  and  who  works  when  the  members 
of  the  union  are  on  strike.  Called  also  a 
Knob  and  Black-nob. 

Mr.  will  not  be  blown  up  by  infernal  machines. 

nor  sprinkled  with  vitriol,  nor  will  he  ever  he  watched 
by  sentries,  or  be  stigmatized  as  a  knobstick. 

Saturday  Rev. 

Knock  (nok),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  cnocian,  cnuciati, 
to  knock,  to  beat ;  Icel.  knoka,  Sw,  knacka, 
to  knock  ;  the  same  word  appears  in  Gael, 
and  Ir.  cnag,  a  knock ;  W.  cnociaw,  to  knock. 
Comp.  knick,  knack,  knag,  knuckle,  &c.  See 
Knuckle.]  1.  To  strike  or  beat  with  some- 
thing thick,  hard,  or  heavy ;  as,  to  knock 
witli  a  dull  or  with  the  list;  to  knock  at  the 
door.    ' To /i'/(oo'/i' against  the  gates.'  Shak. 

For  harbour  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knocked; 
Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  locked.  Dryden. 

2.  To  drive  or  be  driven  so  as  to  come  in 
collision  with  something;  to  strike  against; 
to  clash ;  as,  one  lieavy  body  knocks  against 
anotlier.  —  To  knock  about,  to  wander  here 
and  there  without  any  fixed  purpose ;  to 
lounge  idly.  [Colloq.]  — yo  knock  off,  to 
cease  from  hibour;  to  stop  work. 

Some  of  R.'s  hands  had  just  knocked  ojf  for 
dinner  time.  Dickens. 
The  bells  had  rung  for  knocking  ojfiox  the  night. 

Dickens. 

—  To  knock  under,  to  yield;  to  submit; 
to  acknowledge  one's  self  conquered ;  an 
expression  said  to  be  borrowed  from  an  old 
practice  of  knocking  under  the  table  wlien 
conquered.  —  To  knock  up,  to  become 
wearied  or  exhausted,  as  with  labour ;  to 
be  worn  out;  to  fail  from  fatigue. 

The  horses  were  beginning  to  knock  tip  under  the 
fatigue  of  such  severe  service.  De  Oninccy. 

Knock  (nok).  v.t.  1.  To  dash;  to  drive  ;  to 
cause  to  collide ;  as,  to  knock  the  head 
against  a  post.— 2.  To  drive  or  force  by  a 
succession  of  blows;  as,  to  knock  a  nail  into 
a  piece  of  wood. — 3.t  To  strike;  to  give  a 
blow  or  blows  to. 

"Twere  good  you  kjiocked  him.  Shak. 
Master,  knock  the  door  hard.  Shak. 

To  knock  down,  to  strike  down;  to  fell;  to 
prostrate  by  a  blow  or  by  blows ;  as,  to 
knock  down  an  ox.  —  To  knock  out,  to  force 
out  by  a  blow  or  by  blows;  as,  to  knock  out 
tile  brains. — To  knock  up,  (a)  to  arouse  by 
knocking,  (b)  To  exhaust  with  fatigue, 
(c)  In  bookbinding,  to  sliake  into  order,  or 
otherwise  make  the  printed  slieets  even  at 
the  edges.— yo  knock  off,  to  force  off  ).)y  a 
blow  or  blows.— yo  hiock  off.  or  knock  down. 
In  auctions,  to  assign  to  a  bidder,  generally 
by  a  blow  with  a  liammer.— yo  knock  on  the 
head,  to  stun  or  kill  by  a  blow  or  by  blows 
on  the  head;  hence,  to  destroy;  to  frustrate. 


as  a  project  or  scheme ;  to  foil ;  to  render 
abortive.  [Colloq.] 

Knock  (nok),  n.  1.  A  blow;  a  stroke  with 
something  tliick,hard,  orheavy.— 2.  A  stroke 
on  a  door,  intended  as  a  request  for  admit- 
tance ;  a  rap. 

The  Commons  had  scarcely  met  when  the  knock  of 
Black  Rod  was  heard.  Macaulay. 

Knock-down  (nok'doun),  a.  A  term  applied 
to  a  blow  which  fells  a  person  to  the  ground. 
— Knock-down  argument,a,\i  argument  w  hich 
completely  overthrows  the  reasoning  of  an 
adversary. 

Knocker  (nok'er),  n.  1.  One  that  knocks.— 
2.  An  instrument  or  kind  of  hammer  fastened 
toadoortobe  used  in  seeking  for  admittance. 

As  thunder'd  knockers  broke  the  long-seal'd  spell 
Of  doors  'gainst  duns.  Byron. 

Knock-kneed  (nok'ned),  a.  A  term  applied 
to  a  person  whose  legs  are  so  much  curved 
inwards  tliat  they  touch  or  knock  together 
in  walking;  hence,  feeble;  as,  a  veiy  knock- 
kneed  argument. 
I  Knock-stone  (nok'ston),  n.  A  stone  or  iron 
I   block  used  for  breaking  things  upon. 
<  Knoll  (nol),  v.t.    [A,  Sax.  cnyllan,  to  cause 
a  bell  to  sound  See  Knell.]  1.  To  ring, 
as  a  bell  for  a  funeral. 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 

I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 

And  so,  his  knell  is  knollcd.  Shak. 

2.  To  ring  or  sound  a  knell  for.  [Rare  or 
poetical.] 

And  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Remember'd  knolling  a  departing  friend.  Shak. 

Knoll  (nol),  v.i.    To  sound,  as  a  bell. 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoird\.o  church.  Shak. 

Knoll  (nol),  n.  The  ringing  of  a  bell;  as, 
the  curfew  knoll. 

The  far  roll 
Of  your  departing  voices  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless.  Byron. 
Knoll  (nol),  n.    [A.  Sax.  cnoll,  a  knoll,  a  top 
or  summit ;  N.  knoll,  a  knoll ;  G.  knolle, 
i    knollen,  a  lump,  knot ;  W.  cnol,  the  top,  a 
round  hillock.  The  E.  noil,  head,  is  probably 
only  anotlier  form  of  this  word.]  The  top  or 
crown  of  a  hill;  but  more  generally,  a  little 
round  hill  or  mount ;  a  small  elevation  of 
earth. 

KnoUer  (nol'er),  n.    One  who  tolls  a  bell. 

Knop  (nop),  ra.  [See  Knob.]  1.  A  knob;  a 
tufted  top;  a  bud;  a  bunch;  a  button. — 
2.  In  arcli.  see  KNOB,  i. 

Knoppe  t  (nop),  n.  1,  A  knop ;  a  button ;  a 
rosebud.  Chaucer.— 2.  li\arch.  see  Knob,  4. 

Knopped,  p.  and  a.  Having  knops  or  knobs; 
fastened  as  witli  buttons ;  buttoned ;  fas- 
tened. '  High  shoes  knopped  with  dagges.' 
Chaucer. 

I  Knoppern  (nop'&vn),  n.  [G.  knopper,  a  gall- 
nut;  allied  to  knob,  knop.  See  Knob.  ]  A 
species  of  giiU-nut  or  excrescence,  formed 
by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  upon  several 
species  of  oak.  Tliese  nuts  are  hard,  flat, 
and  prickly,  and  are  used  in  Austria  and 
Germany  for  tanning  and  dyeing. 
Knopweed  (nop'wed),  n.  Same  as  Knap- 
toeed. 

Knort  (nor),  n.  A  knot;  a  knur. — Knor-and- 

■^pill.     See  NUER-AND-SPELL. 

Knorria  (nor'ri-a),  n.  [From  G.  "W.  Knorr, 
a  German  savant.]  A  genus  of  fossil  plants 
from  the  coal-measures,  intermediate  be- 
tween tlie  lycopods  and  the  Conifera:. 

Knosp  (nosp),  »i.  [G.  knospe,  a.  had.]  A  bud 
or  unopened  leaf  or  flower,  or  an  architec- 
tural ornament  resembling  a  bud.  'The 
carver  of  the  capital,  tlie  moulding,  the 
knosp,  or  the  finial.'  Milman. 

Thy  thousands,  trained  to  martial  toil. 

Full  red  would  stain  thj'  n.ative  soil, 

Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  there  fell 

The  slightest  knosp  or  pinnacle.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Knot  (not),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cnott,  cnotta,  a  knot; 
comp.  D.  knot,  Icel.  kniitr,  hnutr,  Sw.  knut, 
G.  knoten,  a  knot ;  akin  to  L.  nodus,  that 


Knots. 


I,  Diamond-knot.       2,  Figure-of-eight  knot. 
3,  Overhand-knot.      4,  BowUne-knot. 

is,  gnodus.  See  Knit.]  1.  A  complication 
of  a  thread,  cord,  or  rope,  or  of  two  or 
more  threads,  cords,  or  ropes  by  tying, 


knitting,  or  entangling;  a  tie;  union  of  cords 
by  interweaving ;  as,  a  knot  difficult  to  be 
untied.  Knots  expressly  made  as  mciins 
of  fastening  differ  as  to  form,  size,  and 
name,  according  to  tlieir  uses,  as  the  bow- 
line-knot, diamond-knot,  wale-knot,  &c. — 

2.  Anytliing  resemliling  a  knot  either  in 
respect  of  its  function  of  joining,  its  com- 
plication, its  protulierancy,  or  its  rounded 
form;  as,  (a)  a  bond  of  association;  a  union; 
as,  the  nuptial  knot. 

O  night  and  shades! 
How  are  ye  joined  with  hell  in  triple  knot!  Milton. 

(b)  A  cluster;  a  collection;  a  group. 

As  they  sat  together  in  small  separate  knots,  they 
discussed  doctrinal  and  metaphysical  points  of  belief. 

Sir  II '.  Scott. 

(c)  Any  figure,  the  lines  of  which  frequently 
intersect  each  other;  as,  a  garden  knot. 

Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise ;  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  kjiots,  but  nature  boon 
Poured  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain. 

ililtoH. 

(d)  A  difficulty;  intricacy;  perplexity;  some- 
thing not  easily  solved. 

A  man  shall  be  perplexed  with  knots,  and  pro- 
blems of  business,  and  contrary  affairs.  Sonth. 

(e)  A  hard  part  in  a  piece  of  wood  caused  by 
the  shooting  of  a  branch  in  a  direction 
oblique  or  ti-ansverse  to  the  general  grain  or 
direction  of  tlie  fibre,  (/)  A  protulierant 
joint  of  a  plant.  (</)  A  protuberance  in  the 
bark  of  a  tree;  a  knur,  (ft)  A  nodule  of 
stone  occurring  in  rock  of  a  different  kind; 
a  knur,  (i)  In  mech.  same  as  Knote.  (j)  In 
arch,  same  as  Knob,  4.  (/c)An  epaulet;  a 
shoulder-knot. — 3.  Naiit.  («.)  a  division  of 
the  logline,  wliicli  is  tlie  same  fraction  of  a 
mile  as  half  a  minute  is  of  an  hour,  that  is, 
it  is  the  hundred  and  twentieth  part  nf  a 
nautical  mile;  hence,  tlie  number  of  knots 
run  off  the  reel  in  lialf  a  minute  shows  the 
vessel's  speed  per  hour  in  miles,  so  that 
when  a  ship  goes  8  miles  an  hour,  she  is  said 
to  go  8  knots.  Hence,  (6)  a  nautical  mile 
or  6086  7  feet.    See  Log,  Logline. 

Knot  (not),  v.t.  pret.  <fe  pp.  knotted;  ppr. 
knotting.  1.  To  complicate  or  tie  in  a  knot  or 
knots;  to  form  a  knot  on.— 2.  To  entangle; 
to  perplex. 

They  are  catched  in  knotted  law-like  nets. 

Hitdibras. 

3.  To  unite  closely. 

The  party  of  the  Papists  in  England  are  become 
more  knotted,  both  in  dependence  towards  Spain, 
and  amongst  themselves.  Bacon. 

4.  To  cover  the  knots  on,  a  preliminary  pro- 
cess in  painting  on  wood,  so  that  the  knots 
shall  not  show  tlirougli. 

Knot  (not),  v.i.  1.  To  form  knots  or  joints, 
as  in  plants. — 2.  To  knit  knots  for  fringe. — 

3.  t  To  unite  in  sexual  embrace;  to  copulate. 

Keep  it  as  a  cistern  for  foul  toads 

To  kyiot  and  gender  in.  Shak, 

4.  To  cover  the  knots  on  wood  with  a  certain 
coating,  preparatory  to  painting  on  it,  so 
that  the  knots  may  not  appear  through  the 
painting. 

I  Knot  (not),  n.  [Said  to  be  named  after  King 
Canute  {Cnut),  who  was  very  fond  of  it.]  A 
grallatorial  bird  of  the  family  Scolojiacidse 
and  genus  Tringa  (T.  canutus),  closely 
allied  to  the  snipe.  During  summer  it  in- 
habits high  northern  latitudes,  breedin.g 
there,  but  migrates  south  in  winter,  and  is 
sometimes  found  in  large  flocks  on  flat 
sandy  shores  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
as  far  south  as  the  West  India  Islands. 
When  fat  it  constitutes  a  delicious  article 
of  food. 

Knotberry  (nofbe-ri),  n.  1.  A  plant,  Eubus 
Chamcemorus ;  cloudberry  (which  see). — 
2.  The  berry  of  this  plant. 

Knote  (not),  n.  In  mecli.  the  point  where 
cords,  ropes,  &c.,  meet  from  angular  direc- 
tions in  funicular  machines.  Moie  properly 
called  Node. 

Knotgrass  (not'gras),  n.  A  very  common 
British  weed  of  the  genus  Polygonum  {P. 
aviculare),  remarkable  for  its  wide  distribu- 
tion. It  is  of  low  growth,  with  branched 
trailing  stems,  and  knotted  joints  (w  lience 
the  name).  A  blue  dye  is  said  to  be  prepared 
from  it  in  Japan.  Called  also  Knotweed, 
Knotivort.  An  infusion  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  stop  the  growth,  whence  it  is  termed 
by  Shakspere  'hindering  knotgrass.' 
We  want  a  boy  extremely  for  tliis  function 
Kept  under  for  a  year  with  milk  and  knotgrass. 

Beau.  &■  Fl. 

Knotless  (not'les),  a.    Free  from  knots; 

without  knots. 
Knottet  (not),  n.  1.  A  knot.  [Chaucer  seems 

to  use  the  word  also  in  the  sense  of  Fr.  noeud, 


ch,  c7iain;     ch,  Sc.  locft;     g,  170;     j,  job;     ii,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  si»!(jf;     IB,  then;  th,  thin;    w,ioig;    wh,  whig;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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for  the  chief  or  main  point  ]   Chaucer. — 

2.  In  arch,  see  Knob,  4. 

Knotted  (not'ed),  a.  1.  Full  of  knots;  hav- 
ing linots ;  as,  the  knotted  oak.  —  Knotted 
stem,  or  nodose  stem,  in  hot.  one  that  has 
knots,  or  sudden  enlargements  at  intervals, 
as  in  the  basal  part  of  tlie  stem  of  many 
grasses.  —  2.  Having  intersecting  figures  ; 
with  lines  or  walks  intersectiiig  each  other; 
interlaced.  Sliak. — 3.  Ingeol.  a  term  applied 
to  rocks  cliaracterized  by  small  detached 
points,  cliiefly  composed  of  mica,  less  de- 
composable than  the  mass  of  tlie  rock,  and 
forming  knots  in  relief  on  the  weather 
surface, 

Knotteless,t  a.  Without  a  knot;  without 
difficulty  or  hinderance.  Chaucer. 

Knottiness  (not'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
lieing  knotty :  (a)  the  quality  of  having 
many  knots  or  swellings.  (6)  Difficulty  of 
solution ;  intricacy  ;  complication  ;  as,  the 
knottiness  of  a  problem.  'Knottiness  of  his 
style.'  Hare. 

Knotty  (not'i),  a.  1.  Full  of  knots;  having 
many  knots ;  as,  knotty  timber.  —  2.  Hard; 
rugged. 

When  heroes  knock  their  knotty  he.-\ds  tog^ether. 

3.  Difficult;  intricate;  perplexed;  involved; 
as,  a  knotty  question  or  point.  'A  knotty 
point  to  whicli  we  now  proceed.'  Pope. 

Knotweed,  Knotwort  (not'wed,  not'wfert), 
)(.    In  hot.  the  same  as  Knotgrass. 

Knout  (nout),  n.  [Ru.ss.  A  /;«(c',  E.  knot.]  An 
instrument  of  punishment  used  in  Russia, 
described  in  t!ie  following  extract.  The 
criminal,  standing  erect  and  bound  to  two 
stakes,  receives  tlie  specified  number  of 
lashes  on  tlie  bare  back.  Almost  every  lash 
is  followed  by  a  stream  of  blood. 

The  knoiit  consists  of  a  handle  about  two  feet  long;, 
to  which  is  fastened  a  flat  leather  thong  about  twice 
the  length  of  the  handle,  terniinatintj  with  a  large 
copper  or  brass  ring ;  to  this  ring  is  affixed  a  strip  of 
hide  about  two  inches  broad  at  the  ring,  and  termin- 
ating, at  the  end  of  two  feet,  in  a  point.  This  is 
soaked  in  milk,  and  dried  in  the  sun  to  make  it 
harder;  and,  should  it  fall,  in  striking  tlie  culprit,  on 
the  edge,  it  would  cut  like  a  penknife.  At  every 
sixth  stroke  the  tail  is  changed.    Neiu  Month.  Mai;. 

Knout  (nout),  v.t.  To  punish  with  the  knout 
or  whip. 

The  freaks  of  Paul,  who  banished  and  knonted 
persons  of  every  station,  were  safely  displayed  in 
Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Bronghajn. 

Know  (no),  v.t.  pret.  kheiv;  pp.  known;  ppr. 
knowing.  [A.  Sax.  cndwan.  pret.  cneCio,  pp. 
cndwen;  comp.  Icel.  knil,  to  know  how  to  do 
a  tiling,  and  hence,  to  be  able.  This,  like  a 
number  of  other  words  in  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages,  is  derived  from  an  old  root 
meaning  originally  to  produce,  and  giving 
origin  to  two  secondary  forms,  gan  and  gna, 
the  former  meaning  more  especially  to  pro- 
duce, the  latter  to  know.  '  To  know  points 
back  to  Skr.  jnd,  but  this  the  L.  gno  in 
gnuvi  (novi),  or  gno  in  Gr.  egnon,  again  points 
back  to  jand,  contracted  jnd.  Many  roots 
are  formed  by  the  same  process  and  they 
generally  express  a  derivative  idea.  Thus 
jan,  which  means  to  create,  to  produce,  and 
which  we  find  in  Skr.  janas,  Gr.  genos,  genus, 
kin,  is  raised  to  jnd  in  order  to  express  tlie 
idea  of  being  able  to  produce.  If  I  am  able 
to  produce  music,  I  know  music;  if  I  am  able 
to  produce  ploughing,  I  know  how  to  plough, 
I  can  plough;  and  hence  the  frequent  run- 
ning together  of  the  two  conceptions  I  can 
and  I  know. '  Max  Miiller.  Comp.  E.  can, 
to  be  able,  and  ken,  to  know,  Icel.  kunna, 
used  in  both  senses;  G.  konnen,  to  be  able 
(ich  kaiin,  I  can),  kennen,  to  know.  Among 
tlie  many  English  words  connected  with 
kiiow,  we  may  mention  can,  ken,  kin,  kind, 
king,  name,  noble,  narrate  (these  words  have 
lost  g  before  the  n,  seen  in  ignoble,  ignor- 
ant), uncouth,  queen,  quean,  &c.]  1.  To 
perceive  with  certainty ;  to  understand 
clearly ;  to  have  a  clear  and  certain  per- 
ception of  the  trutli  of;  as,  we  know  what 
we  see  with  our  eyes  or  perceive  by  other 
senses ;  we  know  that  fire  and  water  are 
different  substances ;  we  do  not  know  tlie 
trutli  of  reports,  nor  can  we  always  know 
what  to  believe.  —  2.  To  be  convinced  or 
satisfied  regarding  tlie  truth  or  reality  of ; 
to  have  no  doubt  in  the  mind  regarding ;  to 
be  assured  of ;  to  be  informed  of ;  as,  to 
know  tilings  from  information. — 3.  To  dis- 
tinguisli;  as,  to  know  one  man  from  another; 
we  know  a  fixed  star  from  a  planet  by  its 
twinkling.  '  A  new  name  whereby  to  know 
it.'  Locke. — 4.  To  recognize  by  recollection,  : 
remembrance,  representation,  or  descrip- 
tion; as,  we  do  not  always  know  a  person  | 
after  a  long  absence;  we  sometimes  know  a  | 


man  by  having  seen  his  portrait,  or  having 
heard  him  described. 

At  nearer  view  he  thought  he  /cnew  the  dead. 
And  called  the  wretclied  man  to  nund.  Flatman. 

5.  To  be  no  stranger  to;  to  be  familiar  with; 
to  have  experience  of ;  as,  this  man  is  well 
known  to  us. 

Not  to  kJioiu  me  argues  yourselves  unknown.  Milton. 
He  hath  made  hiui  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  kneiv  no  sin. 

2  Cor.  v.  21. 

6.  t  To  have  sexual  commerce  with.  Gen.iv.  1. 
— To  knoiv  hoio  to,  to  understand  the  way 
to;  to  be  skilled  in  the  manner  to;  to  be 
sufficiently  wise,  enligliteiied,  or  informed 
to;  as,  I  know  how  to  separate  tlie  chemical 
elements  of  water.  Sometimes  how  is 
omitted. 

If  we  fear  to  die,  we  kno2u  not  to  be  patient. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Know  (no),  v.i.  1.  To  have  clear  and  certain 
perception ;  not  to  be  doubtful :  sometimes 
with  of. 

If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of 
myself.  John  vii.  17. 

2.  To  be  informed. 

Sir  John  must  not  knoiu  of  it.  Shak. 

3.  To  take  cognizance  of:  with  of. 

Know  0/ your  youth — examine  well  your  blood. 

Shak. 

4.  To  be  acquainted  with  each  other.  [Rare.] 

You  and  I  have  known,  sir.  Shak. 

— To  know  for,  an  obsolete  colloquial  ex- 
pression used  instead  of  to  know  of. 
Know,  Knowe  (nou),  n.    [Form  of  knoll.] 
A  rising  ground;  a  little  hill;  a  hillock. 
[Scotch.] 

Upon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  down. 

An'  there  began  a  lang  digression.  Burns. 

Knowable  (no'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be  known; 
tliat  may  be  discovered,  understood,  or  as- 
certained. 

Thus  mind  and  matter,  as  known  or  knoivable,  are 
only  two  different  series  of  phenomena  or  qualities. 

Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

Knowableness  (no'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 

of  being  knowable.  Locke. 

Know-all  (no'.il),  n.  One  who  knows  or 
professes  to  know  everything ;  a  wiseacre: 
generally  used  ironically.  Tucker. 

Knowe,  t  n.    Knee.  Chaucer. 

Knower  (no'er),  n.    One  who  knows. 

If  it  be  at  all  the  work  of  man.  it  must  be  of  such  a 
one  as  is  a  true  knower  of  himself.  Milton. 

Knowing  (no'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Having  clear 
and  certain  perception  of —2.  Skilful;  well- 
informed  ;  well-instructed ;  as,  a  knowing 
man. 

The  knowi7tg  and  intelligent  part  of  the  world. 

So:ith. 

3.  Conscious;  intelligent. 

Could  any  but  a  knowing  prudent  cause 
Begin  such  motions  and  assign  such  laws? 

Blackntore. 

4.  Expressive  of  knowledge  or  cmming;  as, 
a  knowing  look  or  leer. 

Knowingly  (no'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  knowing 
manner;  witli  knowledge;  as,  he  would  not 
knowingly  oftend. 

To  the  private  duties  of  the  closet  he  repaired  as 
often  as  lie  entered  upon  any  business  of  conse- 
quence: \  s^^slV.  kno^uin^ly.  Bp,  Attcrbn^ y. 

Knowingness  (no'ing-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
liaving  knowledge;  the  quality  of  being 
knowing  or  cunning.  Coleridge. 

Knowleclie.t  f  .t.  To  acknowledge.  Chaucer. 

Knowleching.t  n.    Knowledge.  Chaucer. 

Knowledge  (nol'ej),  n.  [O.E.  knowleehe, 
knowlich,  knau'lach,  etc.,  from  knoio,  and 
term,  ledge,  in  O.E.  leche,  laik,  derived  from 
A.  Sax.  Ide,  Icel.  leikr,  Goth,  laiks,  sport, 
play,  gift;  comp.  Icel.  kunnleikr,  knowledge. 
The  term,  also  appears  as  the  lock  of  Mod.  E. 
wedlock;  comp.  A.  Sax.  feohtldc,  figliting, 
O.E.  lovelaik,  love.]  1.  The  clear  and  certain 
perception  of  tliat  wliicli  exists,  or  of  truth 
and  fact;  indubitable  apprehension;  cogniz- 
ance. 

We  have  but  faith  ;  we  cannot  know; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see  ; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness  ;  let  it  grow.  Tenttyson. 

2.  That  which  is  known  or  may  be  known; 
a  cognition:  chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

Knowledges  is  a  term  in  frequent  use  by  Bacon, 
and  though  now  obsolete,  should  be  revived,  as 
without  it  we  are  compelled  to  borrow  'cognitions'  to 
express  its  import.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

3.  Learning;  erudition;  Illumination  of  mind. 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven. 

Shak. 

4.  Skill  in  anything ;  familiarity  gained  by 
actual  experience ;  as,  a  knowledge  of  sea- 
manship.— 5.  Acquaintance  with  any  fact  or 


person;  as,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  man 
or  thing. 

The  dog  straight  fawned  upon  his  master  for  old 
knowledge.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

6.  Cognizance;  notice.  Ruth  ii.  10. 

A  state's  anger  should  not  take 

Knowledge  either  of  fools  or  women.    B.  Jonson. 

7.  Information;  as,  the  circumstance  has 
not  yet  come  within  my  knowledge. 

I  pulled  off  my  headpiece,  and  humbly  entreated 
her  pardon,  or  knowledge  why  she  w.as  cruel. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

8.  Sexual  intercourse :  usually  with  the 
prefix  carnal;  as,  carnal  knowledge. — To  a 
person's  knowledge,  means  according  to,  or 
in  accordance  with  his  kno\\ledge;  consist- 
ent with  his  knowledge ;  as,  the  money,  to 
my  knowledge,  was  paid. 

Knowledget  (nol'ej),  v.t.  To  acknowledge; 
to  avow. 

I  gave  them  preceptes,  which  they  will  not  fulfyll. 
Nor  yet  knowledge  me  for  their  God  and  good  Lord. 

Old  play. 

Knowltonia  (ndl-to'ni-a),  n.  [Named  after 
Thomas  KintwUun,  once  curator  of  botanic 
garden  at  Elthani.]  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Ranun- 
culacero,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Known  (noil),  ;p.  and  «.  [From  7cno!0.]  Per- 
ceived; understood;  recognized;  familiar. 

Know-nothing  (n6'nuth-ing),«.  [From  the 
members,  witli  a  view  to  secrecy,  being  in- 
structed to  reply  to  any  one  asking  them  as 
to  their  principles,  'I  don't  know.']  A  mem- 
ber of  a  secret  political  organization  in  the 
Ifnited  States,  the  main  olij  ects  of  which  were 
the  repeal  of  tlie  naturalization  law  and  of 
the  law  which  perniitted  others  than  native- 
born  Americans  to  hold  office.  The  party 
came  into  existence  in  1853,  and  lasted  two 
or  tliree  years. 

Know-nothingism  (no'nuth-ing-izm),  n. 
Tlie  doctrines  or  principles  of  the  Know- 
nothings.    [United  States.] 

Knoxia  (nok'si-a),  n.  [Named  after  Robert 
Knox,  who  published  an  account  of  Ceylon 
in  1681.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
tlie  nat.  order  Cinchonacea;.  They  are  or- 
namental eastern  shrubs  or  annuals  bearing 
white  or  pink  flowers. 

Knt,    Abbreviation  of  Knight. 

Knub.t  Knubblet  (nub,  nub'l),j;.(.  To  beat; 
to  strike  witli  tlie  knuckle. 

Knubs  (nubz),  ?i.  pi.  Waste  silk  formed  in 
winding  ott"  the  threads  from  a  cocoon. 

Knuckle  (nuk'l),  n.  [A.  Sax.  cnucl,  G. 
knochel,  a  knuckle,  knochen,  a  bone.  Comp. 
W.  cnioc,  a  bunch,  a  knob  or  knot  on  a  tree; 
cmich,  a  joint.  Several  words  with  the  same 
initial  consonants  may  be  more  or  less  closely 
allied,  as  knob,  knop,  knock,  knag,  knack.] 

1.  The  joint  of  a  flnger,  particularly  when 
protuberant  by  tlie  closing  of  tlie  fingers.— 

2.  The  knee-joint,  especially  of  a  calf;  as,  a 
knuckle  of  veal :  formerly  used  of  hum;in 
beings. 

Thou,  Nilus,  wert  assigned  to  stay  her  pains  and 
travails  past, 

To  which,  as  soon  as  lo  came  with  much  ado.  at  last 
With  weary  knuckles  on  thy  brim  she  sadly  kneeled 
down.  Golding. 

3.  +  The  joint  of  a  plant.  —  4.  The  joint  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  with  a  pin  as  an  axis,  by 
which  the  straps  of  a  hinge  are  fastened  to- 
gether.—5.  In  ship-building,  an  acute  angle 
on  some  of  the  timbers. 

Knuckle  (nuk'l),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  knuckled; 
ppr.  knuclcling.  Only  used  in  the  phrases  to 
knuckle  down  to,  to  knuckle  under,  signify- 
ing to  yield ;  to  submit ;  to  acknowledge 
one's  self  beaten:  phrases  of  doubtful  origin, 
said  by  some  to  be  derived  from  an  old  cus- 
tom of  striking  the  under  side  of  a  table 
with  the  knuckle  when  defeated  in  an  argu- 
ment ;  perhaps  from  tlie  practice  of  bend- 
ing the  knee  in  token  of  submission. 

Knuckle  (nuk'l),  v.t.  To  strike  with  the 
knuckles;  to  pommel.  [Rare.] 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed. 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled. 

H.  Smith. 

Knuckled  (nuk'ld),  a.  Jointed. 

Knuckle-duster  (nuk'l-dust-er),  «.  An  iron 
instrument  contrived  to  cover  the  knuckles 
so  as  to  protect  them  from  injury  when 
striking  a  blow,  adding  force  to  it  at  the 
same  time,  and  witli  knobs  or  points  pro- 
jecting so  as  to  render  the  blow  still  more 
severe.  It  is  used  by  garroters  and  similar 
ruffians.    The  invention  is  American. 

Knuckle-joint  (nuk'l-joint),n.  In  mech.  2cay 
flexible  joint  formed  by  two  abutting  links. 

Knuckle-timber  (nuk'l-tini-ber),  n.  Xaut. 
the  foremost  top-timber  of  the  bulkheads. 

Knufift  (nuf).  n-    [Perhaps  another  form  of 
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gnoff,  a  miser.]  A  lout;  a  clown.  'The 
country  knuffs,  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick."  Hay- 
ward. 

Knur,  Knurl  (ner,  nerl),  n.  [See  Gnarr, 
Knar.  ]  A  knot;  a  hard  substance;  a  nodule 
of  stone ;  a  protuberance  in  the  bark  of  a 
tree ;  hence,  a  cross-grained,  obstinate  fel- 
low. 

The  Laird  was  a  vviddiefu',  bleerit  knurl.  Burns. 

Knurled,  (nerlrt),  a.    Full  of  knots. 

Knurlin  (nei-'lin),  n.  A  stunted  person;  a 
dwai'f.    Burns.  [Scotch.) 

Knurly  (ner'li),  a.  Full  of  knurls  or  knots; 
liard;  gnarly, 

Kuurryt  (ner'i),  a.  Full  of  knots.  'The 
7i-/!)!)'n/-bulked  oak.'  Drayton. 

Koala  (ko-a'Ia),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  mar- 
supial animal  of  Australia,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  tlie  family  Phalangistidje,  resem- 
bling tlie  plialangers  in  dentition,  but  hav- 
ing the  m(dar  teetli  much  larger.  There  is 
hardly  any  rudiment  of  a  tail.  It  some- 
wliat  resembles  a  small  bear,  hence  its 
scientific  name,  Phancolarctos  cinereus  (Gr. 
phaskos,  a  pouch,  and  arhtos,  a  bear).  Its 
forefeet  have  five  toes,  two  of  whicli  are 
opposed  to  tlie  other  three.  The  peculiarity 
does  not  extend  to  the  hind  limbs.  The 
koala  lives  much  on  trees. 

Kob,  Koba  (kob,  ko'ba),  n.  A  name  given 
to  many  species  of  African  antelopes  of  the 
genus  Kobus,  but  more  commonly  applied 
to  K.  Sing-sing  (Antilope  koba  of  Ogilby), 
of  a  reddisli  or  pale-brown  colour  above,  the 
entire  under  surface  and  inner  faces  of  tlie 
limbs  being  white,  and  the  tail  tipped  with 
a  pencil  of  hair.  Tlie  horns  of  the  adult 
male  are  lyre-shaped,  and  covered  with 
rings.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  common 
stag. 

Kotoalt  (ko'balt),  n.    Same  as  Cobalt. 

Kobaoba  (ko-ba-6'ba),  n.  A  native  African 
name  for  tlie  white  rliinoceros. 

Kobelllte  (ko'bel-lit),  n.  A  blackish  or  gray 
mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphur,  anti- 
mony, liismuth,  and  lead. 

Kobold  (ko'bold),  71.  A  domestic  spirit  or 
elf  in  German  mythology,  corresponding  to 
tlie  English  goblin  and  Scotch  brownie. 
They  freiiuent  mines  as  well  as  houses, 
and  the  metal  cobalt  has  its  name  from  tliis 
spirit. 

Koeleria  (ke-le'ri-a),  n.  [In  honour  of  Herr 
Kahlcr,  professor  of  natural  history  at 
JIayeiice.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Gramiiiea:.  There  is  but  one  British  species, 
K.  cristata,  having  narrow  leaves,  rough  at 
tlie  edges,  and  ciliated,  and  a  compact, 
spiked,  oval  panicle. 

KofT  (kof),  n.    A  small  Dutcli  sailing  vessel. 

Koiil-rabi  (kol-ra'  be),  ?».  [G. ,  from  kohl,  kale, 
and  L.  rapa.  a  turnip;  kale  or  cabbage  tur- 
nip.] A  singular  variety  of  kale  or  cabbage, 
distinguished  Ijy  a  globular  swelling  imme- 
diately aliove  the  ground.  This  is  the  part 
used,  and  in  its  qualities  it  much  resembles 
Swedish  turnip. 

Kokako  (ko-kii'ko),  ?^.  The  native  New  Zea- 
land name  for  the  Glaucopis  cincrea,  a  cor- 
vine bird,  called  by  some  the  JVeio  Zealand 
Crow.    See  GLAUCOPIS. 

Kokob  (ko'kob),  n.  A  venomous  serpent  of 
America, 

Kokra-wood  (kok'ra-wud),  n.  The  wood  of 
tlie  Indian  tree  Lcpidostachys  Roxburghii, 
nat.  order  Euphorbiacetc,  imported  into 
Britain  for  making  flutes  and  otlier  musical 
instruments.  The  heart-wood  is  of  a  deep 
lirown  colour  and  very  hard. 

Kola-nut,  Kola-seed  (ko'la-nut,  kola-sed). 
See  Cola-nut. 

Kollyrite  (kolli-rit),  n.  [Gr.  Icollurion,  a 
fine  clay,  in  which  a  seal  can  be  impressed.] 
A  variety  of  clay  whose  colour  is  pure  white, 
or  witli  a  sliade  of  gray,  red,  or  yellow. 

Komisdar  (ko-niis'diir),  n.  In  the  East 
Indies,  a  manager  or  renter  of  a  province. 

Konedt  (kon'ed),  pret.  [From  con,  to  know.] 
Knew.  Spenser. 

Koniga  (kan'i-ga),  n.  [In  honour  of  Mr. 
Kunig,  superintendent  of  the  natural  his- 
tory department  in  tlie  British  Jluseum.] 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Cruci- 
ferse,  reunited  to  Alyssum  by  most  botan- 
ists.   See  Alyssum. 

Konlgite  (ka'ni-git),  n.  A  mineral  of  a  green 
colour,  consisting  of  a  sulphate  of  copper. 
It  is  a  variety  of  brochantite. 

Konilite  (kon'i-lit),  n.  [Gr.  konos,  dust,  and 
lithos,  a  stone.]  A  mineral  in  the  form  of  a 
loose  powder,  consisting  chiefly  of  silex,  and 
remarkably  fusible. 

Koninckia  (ko-ningk'i-a),  n.  [After  M.  De 
Koninck.]    A  genus  of  fossil  brachiopods. 


of  the  family  OrthidEe,  characteristic  of  the 
upper  triassic  beds  of  the  Austrian  Alps. 

Konlte  (ko'nit).   See  Conite. 

Konnlng.t  n.    Cunning.  Chaucer. 

Koodoo  ( kb'do ),  n.  [  Native  name.  ]  Tlie 
striped  antelope  (Antilope  strepsiceros,  or 
Strepsiceros  koodoo),  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
the  male  of  wliicli  is  distinguished  by  its  flue 
horns,  which  are  nearly  4  feet  long,  and 
beautifully  twisted  in  a  wide  spiral.  The 
koodoo  is  of  a  grayish  brown  colour,  with  a 
narrow  white  stripe  along  the  back,  and 
eight  or  ten  similar  stripes  proceeding  from 
it  down  eitlier  side.  It  is  about  4  feet  in 
heiglit,  and  fully  8  in  length.  Written  also 
Kudu. 

Kook  (kuk),  v.i.  To  appear  and  disappear 
by  fits.    [Scotch.]   Written  also  Coo/f. 

Kookaam  (kuk'am),  n.  The  native  name  of 
the  Soutli  African  genisbok  (Oryx  Gazclla). 

Koolee  (liol'e),  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a 
hardy,  brave,  and  turbulent  race  spread  in 
considerable  numbers  throughout  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat. 

Koolibies,  n.  pi.  An  East  Indian  name  for 
cultivators. 

Koord  (kord),  n.    Same  as  Kurd. 

Koordish  (kord'ish),  a.    Same  as  Kurdish. 

Koorilian  (ko-ril'i-an),  a.  Same  asKurilian. 

Kopeck,  Kopek  (ko'pek),  n.  Same  as  Copeck. 

Koran  (ko'ran),  n.  [Ar.  kordn,  the  reading, 
from  qard,  to  read,  to  call,  to  teach.]  The 
Mohammedan  book  of  faith.  See  Alkoran. 

Kore  (ko're),  n.  [Gr.  kore.]  The  pupil  of  the 
eye. 

Koret  (ko'ret),  n.  A  delicious  fish  of  the 
East  Indies. 

Korin  (ko'rin),  n.  An  African  antelope  or 
gazelle,  Gazella  rufrifrons,  of  a  bay-brown 
colour.  The  Korin  or  Corinne  of  Bufton  is 
the  female  of  the  kevel  or  Antilope  dorcas. 
See  Kevel. 

Korite  (ko'rit),  n.  A  synonym  of  agalma- 
tolite  or  Chinese  figure-stone. 

Korkalett,  Korker  (kork'a-let,  kork'er),  n. 
In  bot.  see  Cork,  a  lichen. 

Korybant  (ko'ri-bant),  n.  Same  as  Corybant. 

Kos  (kos),  71.  A  Jewish  measure  of  capacity 
equal  to  about  4  cubic  inches. 

Kosmos.   Same  as  Cosmos. 

Kosso  Qcos'so),  n.    Same  as  Kousso. 

Koster  (kos'ter),  11.  A  fish;  a  species  of  stur- 
geon. 

Koth  (kotli),  n.  A  shiny  earthy  substance 
ejected  by  some  South  American  volcanoes. 
Called  also  Canagua  and  Moya. 

Ko-tow.   See  Kow-tow. 

Koul  (kol),  n.  i.  A  Persian  soldier  belong- 
ing to  a  noble  corps. — 2.  [Hind.]  A  pro- 
mise or  contract. 

Koulau  (kbl'an),  n.  Another  name  for  the 
Dziggetai  (which  see). 

Koumiss  (kb'mis),  n.    See  KUMISS. 

Kous-kous,  n.    Same  as  Cous-cous. 

Kousso  (kus'so),  n.  The  dried  flowers  of 
tlie  Brayera  anthelmintica,  a  rosaceous 
plant  of  Abyssinia,  employed  as  an  anthel- 
mintic for  the  expulsion  of  tape-worm. 
Written  also  Kosso. 

Kouphollte  (kou'fol-it),  n.  [Gr.  kouphos, 
light,  and  lithos,  stone  ]  A  mineral,  re- 
garded as  a  variety  of  prehnite.  It  occurs 
in  minute  rhomlioidal  plates  of  a  greenish 
or  yellowish  white,  translucid,  glistening, 
and  pearly.  It  blackens  on  being  heated 
before  the  blowpipe.  It  is  found  in  the 
Pyrenees. 

Kow-tow,  Ko-tow  (kou-tou',  ko-tou'), 
71.  [Cliinese.]  The  mode  of  saluting  the 
Emperor  of  China  by  prostrating  one's  self 
before  him  on  all  fours,  and  touching  the 
ground  with  the  forehead  nine  times. 

Kow-tow,  Ko-tow  (kou-tou',  ko-touO,  v.  t. 
To  perform  the  kow-tow  to  or  before;  to 
salute  by  prostration;  to  fawn  obsequiously 
upon. 

Kow-tow,  Ko-tow  (kou-tou',  ko-tou'),  u.  i. 
To  perform  tlie  kow-tow;  to  prostrate  one's 
self  by  way  of  salutation;  hence,  to  fawn 
obsequiously. 

Kraal  (kriil  or  kral),  n.  [D. ;  probably  from 
a  native  word.]  In  the  southern  part  of 
Africa,  among  the  native  tribes,  a  village; 
a  collection  of  huts;  sometimes  a  single  hut. 

Kraken  (kra'ken),  n.  The  name  of  a  sup- 
posed enormous  sea  monster,  said  to  have 
been  seen  at  sundry  different  times  off  the 
coast  of  Norway. 

To  believe  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  sea-serpent 
or  kraken  would  be  credulity,  to  reject  the  possibi- 
lity of  tlieir  existence  would  be  presumption. 

GoMsinitli. 
Then,  like  a  kraken  hu^e  and  black, 
She  crushed  our  ribs  m  her  iron  grasp. 

LonsfeUow. 


Krama  (kra'mii),  n.  A  wooden  sandal  worn 
by  women  in  India. 
Krame.  See  Cr,.E.iiB. 

Krameria  (kram-e'ri-a),  n.  Same  as  Cram- 
eria. 

Krang,  Kreng  (krang,  kreng),  n.  [D.  Icreng, 
a  carcass.]  The  whale-fishers'  name  for  the 
carcass  of  a  whale  after  the  blubber  has 
been  removed. 

Kreasote  (kre'a-s6t).    Same  as  Creasote. 
KreatiC  (kre-at'ik),  a.    Same  as  Creatic. 
Kreatine  (kre'a-tin),  n.    Same  as  Creatine. 
Kreatinine  (kre-at'in-in),  n.    Same  as  Cre- 
atinine. 

Kremlin  (krem'lin),  71.  [Rus.  kreml,  a  for- 
tress.] In  Russia,  the  citadel  of  a  town  or 
city.  The  term  is  specifically  applied  to  the 
ancient  citadel  of  Moscow,  which  now  con- 
tains an  imperial  palace,  several  churches, 
among  which  the  most  notable  is  the  Church 
of  the  Annunciation,  in  which  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Russian  emperors  is  performed, 
a  number  of  convents,  an  arsenal, itc. ,  which, 
situated  on  a  hill,  with  their  .gilded  domes 
and  spires,  have  a  magnificent  appearance. 
It  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
1812,  but  has  since  been  repaired. 

Kremnitz- white  (krem'nits-whit),7i.  [From 
Kreninitz,  in  Hun.gary.]  A  pure  variety  of 
white-lead,  called  also  Vien7ia  White  and 
Krems. 

Krems  (kremz),  n.  Same  as  Kremnitz- 
white. 

Kreng,  n.    See  Krang. 

Kreosote  (kre'6-s6t),  71.    See  CREASOTE. 

Kreutzer,  Kreuzer  0<roit'ser),  n.  [G. ,  from 
kreuz,  a  cross,  Ijecause  formerly  stamped 
with  a  cross.]  An  old  South  German  copper 
coin,  equal  to  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  gulden 
or  florin,  or  about  a  third  of  a  penny.  The 
Austrian  curi'ent  coin  bearing  this  name  is 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  florin,  or  eciuivalent 
1o  one-fifth  of  an  English  penny. 

Kriegspiel  (kreg'spel),  7!,.  [G.,  game  of 
vfa.r—krieg,  war,  and  spiel,  game.]  A  game 
of  German  origin,  in  which,  by  means  of 
leaden  pieces  representing  troops  moved  by 
two  officers,  who  act  as  generals,  on  a  map 
exhibiting  all  the  features  of  the  country, 
the  movements  and  manoeuvres  of  actual 
warfare  are  represented.  An  officer  of  dis- 
tinction acts  as  umpire  and  decides  which 
competitor  has  been  successful. 

Kris  (kres),  7i.  Same  as  Crease,  a  JIalay 
dagger. 

Kris  (kres),  v.  t.  To  wound  or  kill  with  a  kris. 
Krishna  (krish'na),  n.    In  Hind.  myth.  lit. 
the  black  or  dark  one.  The  eighth  incania- 


Krishna. — From  Coleman's  Hindu  Mythology. 

tion  of  the  god  Vishnu,  formed  from  one  of 
two  hairs  plucked  by  him  from  his  head  in 
order  to  revenge  the  wrongs  inflicted  on 
IBrahma  by  Kansa,  the  demon-king. 

Krone  (kro'nii),  71.  [Dan.,  a  crown.]  A 
Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  money 
equal  to  Is.  l^d.  sterling.  There  are  krone, 
two-krone,  and  half-krone  pieces. 

Kronia  (kro'ni-a),  77.  pi.  The  ancient  Greek 
festivals  held  in  honour  of  Kronos. 

Kronos  (kro'nos),  n.  In  Greek  inyth.'.thc 
ruler  of  heaven  and  earth  before  Zeus,  a 
son  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  and  father  by  Rhea 
of  Hestia,  Denieter,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon, 
and  Zeus.  He  was  driven  by  his  sons  from 
the  throne,  Zeus  being  put  in  his  stead.  He 
was  identified  by  the  Romans  with  Saturn. 

Kruka  (krb'ka),  n.  A  bird  of  Russia  anil 
Sweden,  resemlding  a  hedge-sparrow. 

Kruller  (krul'er),  n.  [O.E.  crull,  curled;  D. 
kriillen,  to  curl.]  A  cake  curled  or  crisped, 
boiled  in  fat. 


ch,  cAain;     eh,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     ],jo\>;     ii,  Fr.  toTi;     ng,  siTij;     TH,  iAen;  th,  «Ain;     w,  t«ig;   wh,  wWg;   zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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Krummhorn,  Krumhorn  (knimliorn),  n. 
[G.,  crookcd-honi.]  In  imtsic,  (a)  an  old 
crooked  wind-instrument  with  a  tone  re- 
sembling tliat  of  a  cornet.  (6)  An  eight-foot 
reed-stop  in  an  organ,  the  tone  of  whicli 
formerly  resemljled  that  of  a  small  cornet. 
The  stop  is  now  generally  called  Cremona, 
Clarionet,  or  Croinorna. 

Kryolite,  Kryolith,  n.   Same  as  Cryolite. 

Ksar,  n.    Same  as  Czar. 

Kshatriya  (kslia-tre'a),  n.  The  second  or 
military  caste  in  the  social  system  of  tlie 
Bralinianical  Hindus,  the  special  duties  of 
the  members  of  whicli  are  bravery,  genero- 
sity, rectitude,  and  noble  conduct  generally. 

Kudos  (ku'dos),  n.  [Gr.]  Glory;  fame; 
renown. 

I  hear  now  that  much  of  the  i:itdos  he  received  w.i^ 
undeserved.  //■.  //.  Russell. 

Kudu  (ko'do'),  n.    Same  as  Koodoo. 
Kudumba  (ku-dum'ba),  n.    Same  as  Ca- 

dainba. 

Kufic,  a.    Same  as  Cufic. 

Kuhhorn  (ko'horn),  n.    [G.  kuh,  a  cow,  and 

/i()i-/t.]   Anotlier  name  for  the  Alpcn-horn 

(whicli  see). 

Kuhnia  (kb'ni-a),  n.  [Named  after  Adam 
Kuhn  of  Pennsylvania,  a  pupil  of  Limifeus.] 
A  genus  of  herljaceous  plants  of  tlie  nat. 
order  Asteracea;,  growing  to  tlie  height  of 
foot,  and  bearing  white  flowers.  They  are 
natives  of  America. 

Kuichua  (kwicli'wa),  11.  A  pretty  tiger-cat 
of  Brazil  (^Lcopardiis  macrurus),  remark- 
able for  tlie  great  leugtli  and  full  busliiness 
of  its  tail,  wliich  is  yellowish-gray,  ringed 
ami  tipped  with  black. 

Kuittle  (kiit'l),  ».('.    Same  as  Cuittle. 

Kukang  (ko-kair.;').  The  native  name  of 
the  slow-paced  }i>vis  oi  Java  (X^ycticcbut:  ja- 
vaniciis),  one  of  the  nocturnal  quadrumana. 
It  is  gray  in  colour,  and  has  a  dark  band 
along  the  spine  and  surrounding  the  eyes. 
The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  deeply  notched. 

Kukupa  (ku'ku-pa),  n.  The  name  given  to 
a  beautiful  species  of  wood-pigeon  in  New 
Zealand. 

Kulan  (kijl'in).  n.  Another  name  for  the 
ilzignetai  (whicli  see). 

KuinbekephaliC  (knm'be-ke-fal"ik).  a.  [Gr. 
kymbe,  a  bowl,  and  kephale,  the  head.]  An 
epithet  applied  by  Professor  Daniel  Wilson 
to  a  peculiar  variety  of  skull  of  tlie  early  do)  i- 
chokephalic  or  long-headed  inhabitants  of 
Scotland,  in  which  the  occipital  bones  were 
slightly  elevated,  whilst  a  depression  ex- 
tended along  the  parietals.  JIaiiy  skulls  of 
existing  races  exhibit  this  peculiarity. 

Kumbuk  (kuin-liuk'),  ".  An  East  Indian 
tree  (Pentaptcra  to/nentosa)  of  the  nat.  order 
Combretaces,  wliose  hark  yields  a  black  dye 
and  contains  so  much  lime  that  its  ashes  are 
used  for  chewing  witli  betel. 

Kumiss,  Kumish  (ko'mis,  ko'mish),  n. 
[Rus,  kumys,  of  Tartar  origin.  1  A  liciuoror 
drink  made  from  mare's  milk  fermented 
and  distilled;  milk-spirit,  used  by  the  Tar- 
tars.   Written  also  Koumiss. 

Kumquat  (kum-kwaf),  n.  A  very  small 
variety  of  orange -tree  {Citrus  japonica) 
growing  not  above  6  feet  high,  and  whose 


fruit,  of  the  size  of  a  large  gooseberry,  is 
delicious  and  refreshing.  It  is  a  native  of 
China  and  Japan,  but  has  been  introduced 
into  Australia.  The  Cliinese  make  a  sweet- 
meat of  it  by  pressing  it  in  sugar. 
Kundah-oil  (kun'da-oil),  ?i..  An  oil  obtained 
from  tlie  seeds  of  the  Carapa  guineensis. 
See  Carapa. 

Kunkur  (kon'ker),  n.  The  Hindu  name  for 
a  peculiar  deposit  spread  over  the  surface 
of  India,  and  apparently  corresponding  to 
the  boulder  drift  of  England.  It  is  cliiefly 
calcareous,  and  its  structure  is  compact  and 
often  nodular  and  tutaceous. 

Kupfemickel  (knp'fer-nik-I),  n.  [G.—kup- 
fer,  copper,  and  nickel]  An  ore  of  nickel, 
an  alloy  of  nickel  and  arsenic,  of  a  copper 
colour,  found  in  the  mines  of  Westphalia. 

Kupferschiefer  (knp'fer-shef-er),  n.  [G., 
CDpiicr  .slute.]  A  term  applied  by  German 
geoli'gi^ts  to  certain  dai-k  shales  of  the  per- 
mian  series  of  Thuringia.  They  are  im- 
pregnated with  argentiferous  copper,  and 
abound  in  fossil  remains  of  fishes;  they  lie 
on  the  rothtodtliegende,  and  are  covered 
by  the  zeclistein. 

Kurd  (knrd),  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Kurdistan. 
Written  also  Konrd. 

Kurdish  (knrd'ish),  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
Kurdistan  or  the  Kurds.  Written  also 
Kvordish. 

Kuril  (ku'ril),  n.  [From  the  Kurile  Islands.  ] 

A  bird,  the  black  petrel. 
Kurilian  (ku-riri-an),  a.    Pertaining  to  tlie 

Kurile  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  extending  from 

the  soutliern  extremity  of  Kanitchatka  to 

Yesso. 

Kurilian  (kii-ril'i-an),  n.  A  native  of  tlie 
Kurile  Islands. 

Kussier,  Kussir  (kus'si-er,  kns'sfr),  n.  A 
Turkish  musical  instrument  with  five  strings 
stretched  over  a  skin  covering  a  kind  of 
basin. 

Kuvera  (ku-va'ra),  n.  In  Hind.  myth,  the 
god  of  riches,  represented  as  riding  in  a  car 
drawn  by  hobgoVilins. 

Kyabooca-wdod  (ki-a-bo'ka-wud),  n.  Same 
as  Kiabooea-wond. 

Kyanite  (ki'au-it),  n.  [G.  kyanit,  from  Gr. 
kyanitis,  dark  blue,  from  kyanos,  sky- 
coloured.]  A  mineral  of  the  garnet  family, 
found  both  massive  and  in  regular  crystals. 
It  is  frequently  in  broad  or  compressed  six- 
sided  prisms,  with  bases  a  little  inclined,  or 
this  crystal  may  be  viewed  as  a  four-sided 
prism,  truncated  on  two  of  its  lateral  edges, 
diagonally  opposite.  Its  prevailing  colour 
is  blue,  whence  its  name,  hut  varying  from 
a  fine  Prussian  blue  to  sky-blue  or  bluisli- 
white.  It  occurs  also  of  various  shades  of 
green,  and  even  gray,  or  white  and  reddish. 
It  is  infusible  by  the  common  blowpipe. 
Written  also  Cyanite. 

Kyanize  (ki'an-iz),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  kyanized; 
ppr.  kyanizing.  To  kyanize  timber  is  to 
steep  it  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  order  to  preserve  it  from  dry-rot,  in  so 
far  as  dry-rot  is  produced  by  afungus.  This 
method  of  preventing  dry-rot  in  timber  was 
discovered  by  Jlr.  Kyan,  and  hence  tlie 
term. 


Kyanol,  Kyanole  (ki'an-oi,  ki'au-61),  n.  in 

citeiii.  tile  same  as  Aniline. 
Kyaw  (kya),  n.    A  jack-daw.  [Scotch.] 
Kydt  (kid),  v.i.    To  know;  to  have  under- 
standing. 

Kye  (ki),  n.  pZ.    Kine;cows.  [Scotch.] 
Kyke,ti).i.  [Sc.  feet  See  KEEK.]  To  peep; 
to  look  steadfastly  or  pryiiigly. 

This  Nicholas  sat  ever  gaping-  u[n'ight. 

As  lie  had  /^yked  on  the  new  moon.  Chaucer. 

Kyke,t  v.t.    To  look  at;  to  see. 

Kyle  (kyl),  n.  [Gael,  caol,  caoil,  a  firth,  a 
channel.]  A  sound  ;  a  strait:  often  used  in 
tlie  plural ;  as,  the  Kyles  of  Bute.  [Scotch.] 

Kyley  (ki'le),  n.  A  native  Australian  name 
for  a  boomerang. 

Kyloe  (ki'Io),  n.  [Possibly  from  the  kyle  or 
strait  wliich  separates  Skye  from  the  main- 
land, over  which  these  cattle  formerly  were 
made  to  swim  wlien  coming  to  the  main- 
land.]  One  of  the  cattle  of  tlie  Hebrides. 

Our  Highlandmen  brought  in  a  dainty  drove  of 
^J'loes.  Sir  IK  Scot/. 

Kymnelt  (kim'nel),  7i.  A  brewer's  tub; 
a  kininel. 

Their  purest  cheat 
Thrice  bolted,  kneaded  and  subdued  in  paste 
in  clean  round  kyDDtels,  can  not  be  so  fast 
From  niy  approaches  kept  but  in  I  eat.  Chapman. 

Kynd, t  Kyndet  (kind),  n.  [See  Kind.] 
Nature;  natural  disposition  or  affection. 

Spenser. 

Kyrie  (ki'H-e).  A  word  used  at  the 
beginning  of  all  masses.  It  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  movement  itself.  It 
is  the  vocative  case  of  Gr.  Kyrios,  Lord. 

Kyrie  eleison  (ki'ri-e  e-li'son).  [Gr. 

kyrie,  vocative  of  kyrios,  lord,  and  elei^son, 
first  aor.  imper.  of  eleeo,  to  have  mercy  on. 
Lit.  Lord  have  mercy  ]  A  form  of  invoca- 
tion in  ancient  Greek  liturgies  and  still 
used  in  the  Roman  Catliolic  service  of  the 
mass. 

Kyriologic,  Kyriological  (ki'ri-6-loj"ik, 
ki'ri-o-loj"ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  kyrioloyikos; 
kyrioloyen,  to  speak  properly;  kyriulogia, 
a  discourse  consisting  of  proper  words. 
The  original  Greek  alphabet  of  sixteen 
letters  was  called  kyriologic  because  it 
represented  the  pure  elementary  sounds.] 
Serving  to  denote  objects  by  conventional 
signs  or  alphabetical  characters :  a  term 
applied  by  Bisliop  Warburton  to  tliat  class 
of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  in  wliich  a  part 
is  conventionally  put  to  represent  a  whole. 

Kyrsin  t  (kei-'sin),  a.  Cliristian. 

No,  as  I  am  a  kyrsin  soul.  B.  Joiison. 

Kyte,  Kite  (kyt),  Ji.  [See  Kite.]  The  belly. 
[Scotch.] 

Till  a'  their  weel-swall'd  kytes  belyve 

Are  bent  like  drums.  Burns. 
Kythe  (kiiii),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  cytlian,  to  make 
known,  to  show,  fromcMtt,  known,  cunnan, 
to  know.]   To  make  known;  to  show.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

Their  faces  biythe,  fu'  sweetly  kythe 

Hearts  leal,  an'  warm,  an'  kin'.  Burns. 

Kythe  (kiin),  v.i.  To  appear;  to  be  mani- 
fest. [Old  English  and  Scotch.]  'Ukythes 
bright.'   Sir  W.  Scott. 

oil,  pound;  ii,  Sc.  abtme;  y,  Sc.  fey. 
w,  tuig;  wh,  whig;  zh,  azure.— See  Key. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;  me,  met,  hfir;  pine,  pin;  note,  not,  move;  tfibe,  tub,  bull; 
ch,  cAain;     ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,iob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin; 
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